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WONY'SIUS  THE  YOUNGER,  son  of  Dionysius  th« 
EUer.  toceeeded  him  as  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  being  acknow- 
Mged  M  such  by  the  people.  His  father  had  left  the  state 
B  «  nmpeniis  eondition ;  but  young  Dionysios  lud  neither 
hts  aoilities  nor  hi?  prudence  and  expcrienci!.  He  followed 
3t  finl  the  advice  of  Dion,  who,  although  a  n-]tiiblirun  in 
principle,  had  rcmain»*d  fiithful  to  his  father,  and  who  now 
«ade«TOiind  to  direct  the  inexpeheaced  son  fur  the  ^ood 
«f  kis  country.  For  this  purpo&o  Dion  invited  his  fhend 
Plato  to  Syracuse  about  364  B.C.  Dionysius  reoeiTld  tbe 
yklosopber  with  great  respect,  and  in  deference  to  lin  «1- 
vetmmotd  for  awhile  hit  kxwe  habits  and  the  mnnen 
«f  bit  eoort  But  a  Action,  led  by  Philistns,  who  had 
•l«y»  been  a  supporter  of  ihc  tyranny  of  tlie  elder  Dio- 
ifsauft,  gocoecdetl  in  prfjudicins^  his  son  ugainst  both  D  on 
tnd  Plato.  Dion  was  cxili-d  under  prcti'tiw!  that  lie  bed 
*^tten  privately  to  the  senate  of  Cartbage  fur  tbe  purpose 
.t  eonchiding  a  peace.  Plato  urgently  demanded  of  I)io- 
'nios  the  recall  of  IKon.  and  uot  being  able  to  obtain  it, 
-e  teA  SrracuM.  after  which  I>ion}-Biu8  gave  himself  up  to 
'tkmhuy  without  restraint.  Aristippus,  who  was  tnen 
tthkcaart,  was  tbe  kind  of  philosopher  best  suited  to  tbe 
"«te  of  Dionjrsius.  Dion  meantime  was  travelling  throush 
Sreeee,  wbere  his  character  ^incd  hnn  iiuiiutous  friends. 
Dionysius,  moved  by  jealousy,  confiscated  his  property,  and 
]U^[8d  his  wife  to  marry  anotiier.  Upon  this  Dioii  col- 
jxtod  a  small  force  at  Zacynthus,  with  which  be  sailed  for 
Wnly,  aad  entered  Snacnae  without  iwirtanw.  Dioojniua 
Mtind  to  the  eitadd  in  the  Ortygia,  and  after  some  reaitt- 
in  which  old  Pbilistns,  his  best  .supporter,  was  taken 
pn»ner  and  put  to  death,  he  quitte<l  Syracuse  by  sea,  and 
retired  to  Ltxri,  the  country  of  hia  mother,  where  he  had 
connexions  and  friends.  His  partisans,  however,  retained 
jMiesMon  of  Ortyeia,  and  a  lection  having  risen  in  the 
^vn,  headed  by  HcrBclides,  a  demagogue,  who  propoeed 
»D  ojual  distribution  of  property,  which  Dion  resisted,  the 
^ut«r  was  depmod  of  his  coDunaiidt  and  would  have  bsan 
killed  by  the  excHed  populaee,  had  not  hit  lol^rs  escorted 
J>tra  safi-ly  to  I^conlini.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  a 
su'TPi^ful  sort  10  made  by  the  soMiets  of  Dionysius,  who 
:[.'1>T{(1  and  hurrit  part  of  the  city,  recalled  the  Syracu- 
^.is  tu  ibt'ir  »eu*e«,  and  messengers  were  dispatched  after 
l>wn,  requesting  him  to  return.  Dion  obeyed  the  call, 
<«P«isad  the  enemy,  and  soon  after  took  tbe  citadel  But 
■he  ftetioii  of  H«taelkies  conspired  a^aiu t  Dion,  and  had 
■atnadwronifynnrdeffed,  3M  AC. 

Serard  tyrants  aoeeeeded  each  other  in  Syranuse,  until 
i)imi\»iu»  himself  came  and  retook  it  about  .!40.  Diony- 
H'Jj,  however,  instead  of  improving  by  hw  ten  years'  exile, 
|*d  grown  won*;  having  usurped  the  supreme  power  in 
Locn,  be  had  committed  many  atrocities,  had  put  to  death 
*^veral  citizenis  and  abused  their  wives  aoa  daughters. 
(Justmu!^  idianus.)  Upon  hia  return  to  Syracuse,  his 
owlty  and  pro«igacy  drora  away  a  mat  nuintor  of  people, 
^emiyied  to  various  parts  of  Italy  and  Orccce,  whilst 
'omcd  tketas,  tyrant  of  Ltontini,  aiid  o  former  iViend 
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of  Dioo.  The  latter  sent  messcnt^crs  to  Connth  to  request 
assistance  against  Dionysius.  The  Coriathians  appointed 
aa  leader  of  the  eaqpedition  Timoleou.  who  had  abwdr 
flgnred  in  AeaflUn  of  his  own  country  aa  a  dotmninad 

opponent  of  ty  ranny.  Timoleon  landed  in  Sic:Iy  344  B.C.. 
notwitbstsndini;  the  opposition  of  the  Carthaginians  and  oi 
Iketus,  who  acteil  a  perfidious  part  on  this  occasion;  he 
entered  Syracuae,  and  soon  after  obliged  Dionysius  to  stir- 
render.  Dionysius  was  sent  to  Corinth,  wlicre  he  spont  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  the  company  of  actors  and  low 
women :  aoma  say  that  at  on*  time  he  kept  a  school.  J us- 
tin  0(3(1. 5>  Mya  that  he  purpoidy  affected  low  habits  iu 
order  to  disarm  revenge,  and  that  being  despised,  h9 
might  no  loni^T  be  leurud  or  hated  for  his  former  tyranny. 
Several  repartees  are  related  of  him  in  answer  to  those 
wno  taunted  him  upun  h;s  altered  fortune-  sUr  li  -.i  i.!  jiot 
destitute  of  wit  or  wisdom.  (Plutarch,  Ihun.;  Diodurus,  xvi.) 

DIONY'SIUS,  the  son  of  Alexander,  an  historian  and 
critic,  born  at  Halicarnasstu  in  the  first  century  b.  c.  We 
know  nothing  his  history  beyond  what  he  has  told  us  of 
himselH  He  statea  (ilnfif,  P|.  20>84>  that  ha  CUDO  to  Italy 
at  the  termination  of  the  eivil  war  between  An^etos  and 
Antony  (».  c.  'J'J  ,  and  that  he  spent  thr  MlTvin  j  Vm-and- 
twenty  years  at  Rome  in  learnujg  the  J^atin  language 
and  m  cfilleetinu;  materials  for  his  histor)'.  (Phot  Bto- 
lirith.,  cod.  Ixxxvi.)  He  also  says  (Antiq^  p.  1725)  that  h« 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  great  civil  war.  The  principal 
work  of  I)ionniua  ia  hia  lioman  Antiquitiei.  which  eoB- 
menead  wiUi  toa  eaitr  bMory  of  the  people  of  Italy,  and 
terminated  with  the  beginning  of  the  first  Puniewar»  MAS* 
26*.  (Antiq.  L  p.  22.)  It  originally  consisted  of  twenty 
books,  of  whK-h  the  first  ten  remain  entire.  T}ie  eleventh 
breaks  off  in  the  year  312  b.  c,  but  several  fragments  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  history  are  preserved  in  the  collection  of 
Constantine  Porphyrogennetus,  and  to  these  a  valuable 
addition  was  made  in  1816  by  Mai.  from  an  old  MS.  Ba< 
sides,  the  flist  three  hooka  of  A^ian  were  founded  «nr 
tirely  upon  Dionysius;  and  Plutarai*a  biography  of  Ck* 
mill  us  must  also  he  considered  as  a  compilation  mostly 
taken  from  the  Roman  Autiquitics,  so  that  perhaps  upon 
the  whole  w  e  have  not  lost  much  of  this  work.  With  re- 
gard to  the  trustworthiness  and  general  value  of  Dionysius's 
historj',  considerable  doubts  may  be  justly  entertained  ;  fur 
tboura  be  has  evidently  written  with  much  greater  care 
thanlivy, and  has  studiod Qito and tha old amwliaH man 
diligently  than  his  Roman  oootraiponnf.  yat  ha  wrota  wilh 
an  object  which  at  once  invalidates  Ms  claim  to  be  eon- 
sidere<l  a  veracious^  and  imjiartial  hisfuriun.  Dionysius 
wrote  for  tho  Greeks;  and  his  object  was  to  relieve  lh«m 
from  tlie  mortitU-ation  which  they  felt  at  hein^' conquered 
by  a  race  of  barbarians,  an  they  considered  the  Ruuiatii>  to 
be;  and  this  he  endeavoured  to  effect  hv  twisting  and 
fuipiur  tastimonies  and  botching  up  tbe  old  legends,  so  aa 
to  maM  out  a  prima  facie  proof  or  tile  Greek  origin  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  and  bo  inserts  arbitrarily  a  great  number  of 
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mdulgcH  in  a  minuteness  of  detail  wbicii,  though  it  might 
be  some  proof  of  veracity  in  a  contemporary  Iiistory,  is  ft 
palpablo  indication  of  want  of  &itb  in  ih«  cuae  of  an  antient 
nislory  so  obacuro  and  uncertain  as  that  of  Rom*.  Witti  iM 
liis  study  and  resc-.treh,  Dionysius  was  .-jo  imperfectly 
a<;quaintc<l  \Nilh  tliu  Roman  constifuliun  that  ho  olUii  uus- 
rLpresents  the  pinnies;  slatoiin/uls  aljout  it,  (Niehuhr, 
Hist  Borne,  vol.  ii.  p.  13.  Engl,  tr.)  For  insiaaco,  he 
imagines  that  the  patricians  had  all  the  influence  in  the 
canturiM^  ud  that  tbt  plataatana  and  eqaitaa  had  notbiug 
to  do  with  the  lint  daft.  (Antiq.  nL  82-87,  17.  See 
Niebuhr,  //rtl.  Rome,  ii.  p.  irs,  Eii^'l.  tr.)  Ho  thought  the 
oriKiiial  constitution  of  Rome  wasaimmarchical  democnicy, 
and  calls  the  curies  the  demiis  (<5»;^of.)  He  believed  wiien 
he  wrote  his  second  book  that  the  decrees  of  the  people 
wore  enacted  by  the  curies  and  confirmed  by  the  senate 
idnUq.  il  lA),  and  not,  aa  Im  aftonraids  diaooverad,  tho  eon- 
Terae.  IJMiq.  m  38.)  In  a  votd,  tboti^lt  tlw  crilloBl  tuatoriaa 
may  be  able  to  extract  much  that  is  of  g^reat  importance 
for  the  enrly  history  of  Romo  from  the  garbled  narrative 
and  the  dull  tnllint?  of  Dionysius,  he  cannot  bo  rogardcd  as 
a  meritorious  wnter,  or  recommended  to  the  student  of 
antient  hi&lory  as  a  faitliful  guide.  Dionysius  also  wrote  a 
tnatiM  on  rbetohc;  eritisiiina  on  the  style  of  Thucydides, 
Iaoeimtaa»  Ihdiu*  DinBMhttl»  Plato,  and  Demos- 
thenes ;  a  treatise  on  the  anraajgeraent  of  words,  and  some 
other  short  essays.  His  toritieal  works  arc  much  more 
viiUuible  than  his  history,  and  are  indeed  written  with 
cvixsidurahle  power.  The  crilicl^m  on  Diiiarohus  TDi- 
NARCHUs]  displays  good  sense  and  Judt^nient,  and  jws 
tlie  ^reat  pains  which  the  author  took  to  aeparato  the 
geau.ne  wntings  of  the  Attie  orators  fn>m  the  wmcations 
which  passed  under  their  name.  The  bast  editions  of 
Dionysius  are  those  of  Hudson.  Oxon.,  1704,  S  toU.,  in 
folio;  and  by  Reiske.  Zip*.,  1774-1777,  f>  vols.,  in  Svo. 
Mui's  fragments  were  first  publbht-d  at  Milan  in  1816,  and 
reprinted  the  following  year  at  Krankfort.  They  also  ap- 
pear in  the  second  volume  of  Mai's  Sova  CoUectiu,  Rome, 
|S'27.  His  rhetoric  has  bfcn  published  sepaiaiely  by 
Schuti,  Lipt.,  18tt4>  8vo. ;  and  hia  leoiuka  on  Ihuqrdides 
by  Krtiger,  Hid,  8ax.,  18-23,  Svo.  'Theie  is  a  Cktrnan 
translation  of  the  Roman  A  n  liiptitiea  by  J.  Lr.  Bensler, 
Lem^o,  1771-1772,  3  vols.,  bvo.  The  only  Knsrlish  trans- 
lation of  the  Antimaties  is  the  following :  '  The  AiUiquiiie<; 
of  Dionysius  HalicarnassaDsia,  tranalated  into  Enflish, 
with  notes  and  disscrtutioni»  by  Bdward  ftpflmwilt  Seq.,' 
%  vols,,  4to,,  Lmdao,  1 746. 
DIONYSIUS  of  Bynntiina  lived  before  the  year  aj>. 

10r>.    His  \oyai;e  (*Ai'i<jrXot'c)  ill  tho  Thracian  Tiosporus  was 
extant  in  the  10th  century,  ti:)r  Gyllius,  vlio  died  iii  1 
has  L^iven  extracts  in  Latin  fr^  ni  it  in  lus  w  irk  un  the  Thra- 
cian  Bosporus.    A  single  fragment  from  this  work  is 

Jrintcdin  Ducaiigo's  'C^nstantinoi>olis  Christiana,'  and  in 
Ludoon'a  Hiaar  Oieek  Geognpbeta.  Perhaps  there  ia  some 
eoofhsioii  between  this  Dionysius  and  tlie  anther  of  the 

•  Pon'offcsis,"  whom  Suidas  (Sioyfrmoc)  calls  a  Corinthian. 

DIONY'SIUS  PERIFXtETES,  tho  author  of  a  Greek 
)>ocro  in  1186  hexameter  versos,  intitle<l  Tt)s  oUovftiyfjs 
IIf/x^7iprtc,  or  *  a  description  of  the  habitable  world.'  It  is 
not  known  where  Dionysius  was  born  nor  where  he  lived. 
Perinps  tbetnost  probable  opiaioti  is,  that  he  was  a  native 
irf^mithua  and  belonged  io  the  latter  pattof  the  third  er 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  a.  ix  As  a  poem' 
the  Penegesis  is  of  little  >-alue,  and  as  a  geographical  work, 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  reading.  The  cDtniuentary  of 
Kustathius  on  tho  Poriegvsis  posric-^ses  some  value  for  the 
miscellaneous  information  which  is  scattered  through  it. 
There  are  two  lAttn  translations  of  this  poem,  one  by 
Rufhs  Pesttti  Avienns,  and  the  other  by  Hriscianus. 
There  are  numerous  editions  of  Dionysius.  The  last  and 
l»e»t  edition  of  the  Pcriegesis  is  by  6.  Bernhardy,  L^nig, 
I'^^s.  svok,  in  the  first  TOlutne  of  bis  'Geographi  QnBci 

Miuort'a.' 

DIOP1IANTU8.  a  native  of  .\K  \aiidrin,  the  exact  date 
of  whoso  birth  is  unknown,  some  authoi-j  asaertint^  that  he 
live<l  in  the  BSi;^  of  Augu.il'uiS,  whilst  others  place  him 
under  Noro,or  evon  Ute  Antoatnes.  The  fact  is  that  we  do 
not  know  whnn  he  lived.  He  lived  howcrcr,  as  is  well  as- 
certained, til  eiulily-fiiur  years  of  asrt'. 

Dioj*hantii.-i  left  bfliiud  him  thtri  'i  ii  bouks  nl  Arithme- 
tioa)  Qucaliuns,  nf  whii'h  Iidwi-mt  only  m\  ;irc  cxiaiit;  but 
ftom  their  distinct  and  peculiar  character,  m  comparison 
with  all  the  other  mitiagt  of  the  Greek  matbenaiician^ 


these  books  have  siven  rise  to  much  discussion.  It  is  how- 
ever scarcely  to  be  eonoeived  that  whilst  the  cumbnue 
maohineiy  of  common  language  constituted  the  sole  ii»tru- 
ment  of  investigation,  the  very  curious  eonduaions  which 
we  Undin  this  work  could  have  resulted  fron  the  researches 
of  one  single  mind.  To  suppo-^e  that  Diophantus  waa  tho 
inventor  of  tlie  analysis  which  bears  his  name,  is  so  cim 
irarj  to  all  analogy  with  e.xpeneiicc  and  th<e  historv  of 
mental  pheoomeno,  as  to  be  utterly  impossible  to  admit 
Still,  if  we  inquire  into  the  hietory  of  thia  breach  of  aaa- 
lysis,  aad  ask  who  were  the  pfedeceiioie  ef  jOtopheatiM,  ar 
whoiiicr  they  were  Greeba  Or  HtodiUt  BO  letisAMtaiy  «a- 
swer  can  bo  giren. 

Diophantus  also  wrote  a  book  on  Polygon  Numbers  (-f^i 
wv^vywvwv  (ipiB^uiv).  Holzmann  publmhed  at  Hiutle.  m 
1575,  folio,  a  Latin  translation  of  both  the  works  of  Dio- 
phantus. The  iirst  Greek  edition  «aa  tw  lieairiac,  Pari^ 
1621,  Mto :  an  hnnroved  edition  of  Menriac^a  edition  was 
publishedbyS.de  rurmat.  Toulouse,  1670,  folio.  A  valuable 
translaliuu  of  the  Arithmetical  Quesljons  into  Genuiiii  wa'^ 
published  by  Otto  Schulz,  Berlin.  1822,  Svo. ;  to  which  is 
added  Poselger's  translation  of  the  work  on  Polygon  Num- 
bers. 

DIOP8IDE,  a  variety  of  PYaOXam. 

DI<yrai8,  a  genus  of  Diptmnts  Inseeta  of  the  Ibnuly 

ScpsidjD.  The  insects  of  this  genus  are  remarkable  for  tlia 
immense  prolongation  of  the  fiides  of  the  head.  The  head 
itself  is  small,  and  tppears  i  >  il  i'.  were  fbmished  with  two 
long  horns,  oaoh  having  a  knob  at  its  apex ;  these  horn- 
like procesaea  however  are  not  analogous  to  the  parts  usually 
temnd  aateaaa^  but  are  in  fiwt  prwoogations  of  the  sides 
of  Ae  bead,  the  knob  at  the  apex  of  ead>  being  the  eye  of 
tho  insect,  They  vary  in  length  according  to  the  species. 
In  some  they  art;  almost  equtu  to  the  whole  length  of  the 
insect,  whereas  in  others  lliey  arc  only  about  half  that 
longth.  Tite  antennse  aio  bituatod  clone  to  ihu  ey^m,  and 
are  three-jointod  :  the  basal  joint  is  the  smoUeat  and  is  very 
short ;  the  terminal  joint  is  Uie  largest,  of  a  gbbular  form 
(or  nearly  so),  and  ftimidied  towards  the  apex  with  a  eiiapie 
sota  ;  there  is  also  a  short  aeta  on  the pediuiela  oreya-etaik, 
situated  about  midway  between  the  base  and  the  apex  of 
that  proiv  ,  11  i  on  the  anterior  port.  Tlic  thorax  is  somr 
what  attenuated  anteriorly,  but  approaclies  to  a  splu  i  ic.ii 
form,  and  i«  [^tinerally  Airnished  with  two  spines  on  each 
side ;  the  arateUum  is  also  furnished  with  two  spiues.  Tho 
body  isiaereor  less  doagated,  aomatilBea  nearly  eylmdn' 
cal.  but  generally  increases  in  diaRMMr  towecda  the  apex. 
The  legs  aro  tolerably  long — the  anterior  ftmota  are  gene- 
rally thick,  aiul  furnisbeii  bciieatli  with  minute  denticuln 
lions,  and  the  lour  jiostorior  femora  are  often  funiL-shed  wiUi 
a  spine  at  their  apex. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  theee  curious  insects  we  rufer 
our  readers  to  Mr.  Westwood's  e.\cellent  paper  in  the  seven- 
teenth volume  of  the '  IkanaMitione  of  the  liaman  finraniy,' 
m  wfaioh  twenty  spetaes  in  demM. 


Piomit  Sykeaii.  O.  H.  Qnf, 
a  deootvi  tlx.'  Datnrsl  *ilc. 


The  illustration  is  copied  from  one  of  that  sentlematiV 
figures,  and  represents  theD:opsis  Sykesii,  one  of  the  l;ii:'.-( 
species  of  the  genus,  and  which  has  btjon  sclot  led  as  \  uj.- 
scssing  the  longest  eye-stalks :  these  processes  iu  this  inset- 1 
are  of  a  pitchy  red  colour,  and  the  boil^  is  of  the  same  lint. 
The  head  and  thom  are  black  andtbe  viap  an  dooded 
with  brown. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  habits  of  theae  tnaeeta.  Ltaut.> 
(r^jluiel  W.  H.  Sykt*^,  who  ct>llected  great  ntirabers  of  the 
above  !»|)ccics  duniig  his  resideooo  in  India,  fiinuslMd  M  r 
Westwood  with  the  fbUovjag  notiee  leipeelinir  their  Im. 
bitat  and  habits :— ' 

*  BMtal.  Tbe  hill  Art  ef  Sniiaeehander^bar,  i»  the 
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•■Imi  glianta  of  the  Deccan,  it  an  clevdlion  of  3900  feet 
ahov9  the  Urel  of  the  sea,  19°  23'  N.  lat.,  7.f  40'  E.  long. 

'  This  iiiMCt  sffecU  chasms  (ir  n vines  in  t)ic  loAy  woods 
"rhifh  encircle  the  mountain  in  belts.  In  variauji  places, 
vbere  the  sunbeams  ocaisionally  pierce  the  woods  and  full 
■poo  iiolated  or  iatisat  rocks  in  tne  above  localitias,  tbcy 
H»«M  ia  l^nkdi^  aither  poisine  Uiemselves  ia  flMnys, 
c  rt|Piftiiig  on  ttwi  ifpotoMi  woiob  the  nys  ftlL' 

In  •ddiSoa  t»  thii  aotioB  we  may  add  tii«t  dltfie  known 
ipofies  are  frooi  ibi  tropical  parts  of  the  Old  World. 

DIOPTASR  or  emeriild  coftper,  a  crystal IiukI  silu-ate  of 
topper,  the  primary  form  of  which  is  a  rhomboid ;  its  colour 
Tmn«4  from  emerald  to  blackish  green ;  its  lustre  is  vitreoun ; 
it  t»  translucent,  and  sometimes  transparent;  it  is  suHi- 
oeothr  hard  to  scratch  glut,  though  bat  iM>Iy ;  it  is  brittle ; 
•padfte  gimvity  3*278;  the  stredt  ii  giMo;  flracture  un- 
mn;  and  eroM  flaeture  flat  conchoidd.  It  is  found  in 
Siberia  and  the  &imat ;  and,  according  to  LowiU,  it  con- 
if  silica  33,  oxide  of  copper  35,  water  13. 

DIOPTRICS.    [Optics;  Rkfraction.] 

DIORA'.VI  .A,  from  the  Greek  word  iiopqv,  to  sec  throu{;li, 
»  tnij<ie  of  paintins  and  Memo  exiubiiiun  invented  of  late 
yfar>by  two  French  artirt^  Dlgnerra  and  BoolOQt  which, 
aiihough  Udow  not  possess  some  of  the  advantami  <tf  the 
piM(aiBa»  pfodnOH  a  far  greater  de^ee  of  optiou  flliuion. 
It  baa  also  OM  advantage  over  the  panorama,  in  being 
cqoallT  suitable  for  architectural  and  interior  views  its  tor 
Iiind»<-ape  ;  nay  eren  more  so,  becauie  the  positive  degree  of 
.:.,'bt  is  more  natiual,  aiui  the  relief  of  the  objects  becomes 
raore  deceptive.   The  peculiar  and  alnoat  magical  efl'ect  of 
tiwdionuna  ariaa^  inxonaidewhla  maa»ure,froiB  tjiecon- 
trivanoe  emplofad  in  asldbiting  the  paintinjL  which  ii  viawed 
through  a  large  aperture  or  protoenmm.   Beyond  this  open- 
ibc  picture  is  placed  at  such  distaooe  that  the  light  is 
th.-  ^k  ii  ii|>,)n  it,  at  a  proper  angle,  from  the  roof,  which  is 
gl^ed  w  ith  t^und  glais.  and  cannot  be  seen  by  the  spec- 
tat.^.    Bti^iideH  the  light  being  thus  conceiitratod  upon  the 
p-ctnre,  the  effect     materially  increased  by  the  spectator 
^emg  in  comparative  darkneca,  receiving  no  other  light 
tiaavliatianflMfad  fton  lha  anrfhoe  of  the  painting 
1^  Anotiiar amuMteafle greatly fcTouring  illudoBStfia 
inlKrening  diatuiat ;  and  alsi?  the  circumstance  that  the 
ndaof  the  proaeeniam  oropeiuug  are  CDiumucd inwards  to- 
T'uds  the  picture,  so  as  to  screen  its  extremities,  and  at  the 
time  assist  in  oonfintng  the  light  to  the  scene  itself. 
Tbe  contrast  thus  occasioned,  and  the  exclusion  of  all  otner 
«bjee(a  of  Tiaion  save  those  represented  in  tiie  painting,  ao 
thai  iha  eye  has  no  immediate  standard  of  oompaiiMm  be- 
taaan  tham  and  real  onfl^  giw  to  thia  qiaaiM  or  exhibition 
wh  eztraordinary  fince  uata  nrf  moderate  d^tee  of 
i.'bt  will  suffice  to  show  the  painting.    Henco  the  light 
'■^-y  be  diminished  or  increased  at  pleusure,  mid  that  either 
:      lally  or  suddenly,  so  as  to  represent  the  chanj^'e  from 
r  linary  daylight  to  sunshine,  and  from  sunshine  to  cloudy 
veather,  or  to  the  obscurity  of  twilight ;  also  the  difference  of 
atmoipheric  tone  attending  thom:  all  which  variations  give 
to  tbe  dioramaa  cbaraetar  of  natuw  and  radi^  beyond  that 
of  any  other  mode  of  pemting.  Theae  tranutions,  in  regard 
la  Ugnt  and  atmospheric  effects,  are  ptoduoed  by  moans  of 
'iifferent  folds  or  shuitcrx  attache<l  to  tbe  glazed  ceiling. 
*htcb  arv  so  contrived  that  they   may  be  immcdiatory 
',<ticd  cr  clo?*d  to  any  extent,  thereby  increasing  or  dimi- 
Qishiog  the  light  just  as  required,  and  otlierwise  modifying 
4.  Faitlier  than  this,  some  parts  of  tfao  poinfing  itself  are 
tnn»arant,  and  on  than  the  li|^  «aa  oooaaioaaUy  be  ad- 
ittitted  tram  bdifnd,  ttianibf  prodneing  a  brflliancy  flu*  ex> 

«x*ding  that  of  the  hii^lu-st  li)j;lits  (if  a  inctiin'  u]) m  an 
l  ujquo  ground,  which  can  hv  made  to  appear  vivi  i  und 
'Varkling  only  by  contrast,  not  by  any  positive  increase  of 
vht  on  those  parts  of  the  surface.    Uere,  on  the  contrary, 
urh  augmented  light  is  admitted  through  it,  in  addition  to 
tiiat  which  illuminates  the  pietore  generally,  an  artifice 
•hieh  secures  thfi  advantages  of  painting  in  transparency 
ailhaat  its  defects ;  the  dtjeets  loolung  more  solid,  and  the 
rfbct  being  altogether  more  natural  than  when  the  whole 
•fAe  light  passes  throuf,'h  ilic  picture.    The  ( ombinalion 
oftransj'arent,  scmi-trans[>aie[ii,  aiul  ojiaciue  culoiiring,  still 
'  .rthcr  a.'«i>t£d  by  the  jx'wer  dI' \;iryniL;  Imtli  the  etrccisuiid 
rlji'  degree  of  light  and  shade,  renders  the  diorama  tbe 
t  pe  rfect  scenic  representation  of  nature,  and  adapts  it 
pwuUariy  far  anonlight  subjects, or  to ahowkig  auch  'oedr 
in  laniMapo  as  aadden  gteania  of  aunamoo  and  lhair 
diwyfaaii—  It    d^t  ttnyivaUed  fw  ybowing  awbitoo- 


tuTB,  particularly  interiors,  IS  powcrftil  relief  may  be  oh 
taine»i  without  that  exagpcratioa  in  tlie  siiadows  wliich  is 
almost  inevitable  in  every  other  mode  of  painting. 

A1llioiii;h  liiiiterto  employed  only  for  purposes  of  pubUa 
exhibition,  the  diorama  miiriu  undoubtcoly  DO  tamod  lOO^ 
count  ibr  tluwe  of  embelli^ment  likewiao  in  ooniiaRft  wcA 
other  places  of  that  kind,  where  light  can  bo  obtafand  only 
from  one  extremity.  For  it  should  be  obaer^  that  the 
piiMciplo  is  totally  independent  of  the  contrivance  adopted 
tor  e\h;bitin-  two  pictures;  although  this  latter  in  itself  i;n- 
hances  the  attracliiin  to  the  public.  This  may  be  under-  . 
stuixl  by  lirictiy  ile^cnbiiig  the  building  erected  for  Uiopur- 
po.su  in  tbe  Regent's  Park,  London,  after  the  plans  of 
Me.«!^rs.  Moigaa  and  Pogint  and  irtt  OMaod  ia  tiio  imtttnB 
of  1823. 

The  spectatory  or  aakmi  fbr  the  viaitara  ii  «  Mtonda  40 

feet  in  diameter,  with  a  single  openin;T  or  proscenium  about 
20  feet  wide  ;  and  placed  within  another  rotunda  having  two 
openings  communicating  with  the  picture-rooms,  each  of 
which  contains  a  viow.  Wlien  a  change  of  scene  takes  place 
the  inner  rotunda  is  turned  b^  means  of  machinery  beneath 
the  Uoor,  till  the  proscenium  u  gently  shifted  from'the  open- 
ing into  one  picture-room  to  that  of  the  other,  tlie  two  being 
quite  contu;iioak  At  tho  next  obanga  it  is  shiAed  back 
again,  so  tut  the  whole  space  naaaod  over  backwards  and 
forwards  is  about  one-third  of  the  entire  circunifereiice,  or 
double  that  portion  of  the  circle  forming  the  proscenium. 
The  diorama  at  Berlin,  executed  by  C;irl  Cropius,  an  enii 
nent  scene-painter,  is  somewhat  on  tbe  same  plan,  yet  with 
some  slight  differences.  The  |rrfflBiff  auda  juat  described,  of 
turning  the  spaotatoiy  ikon  on*  paintiag  to  the  other,  is 
adopted,  as  the  aeaoaa  are  much  largor  tnan  the  opening 
through  which  they  are  viewed,  and  require  to  be  stretclied 
on  a  fhimin^,  so  that  they  cannot  be  either  rolled  uii.  or 
drawn  aside  in  two  halve-,  as  is  done  with  scenes  of  a  lliea- 
tre.  Nevertheless,  it  would  {lerhaps  be  found  practicable  to 
exhibit  a  succession  of  three  or  four  views,  in  a  single  'pic- 
ture-room,' bv  tiiuking  that  part  of  the  building  suiiiciently 
spacious  to  aUow  each  scene  to  be  slidcd  backwards  or  fur- 
WHdajoaato  ha  aotiialy  out  of  view  when  drawn  BtHdo. 

iHOKXyREA,  tbn  ganna  of  jplaata  wUsh  ftarniab  the 
tropical  esculents  called  yarns.  They  are  perennial  fleshy- 
rooted  or  tiiberou.s  dieecious  plants,  with  annual  twining 
stems,  l)roa(l  alternate  leaves  having  a  soniewiiat  nolttd  a; 
nuii^ement  of  their  veins,  and  loose  clusters  of  small  green 
flowen.  The  corolla  and  the  calyx  taken  together  consist 
of  six  small  eqtial  segments,  whicii,  in  the  females,  stand 
upon  the  too  of  the  ovary.  The  male  flowers  have  six  sta- 
mens ;  the  nmalaa  three  atylcs.  The  seed  vessel  Is  a  thin 
compressed  three-winged  capsule,  containing  one  or  two 
membranous  seeds. 

The  only  general  account  of  the  species,  which  at  all  de- 
ser\es  to  be  consulted,  is  tliat  of  Dr.  Roxburgh,  who  culti- 
vated seventeen  sorts  in  the  Botanic  Ganlen,  CkUcutta ; 
others  an  ]aiown  to  botanists,  but  far  from  perfectly. 

The  ooDuaon  West  India  yam.  which  ia  often  aold  in  the 
shooa  of  London,  ia  produced  by  Dioteana  dSalii.  It  ia  mot 
with  in  the  Bast  Indies  also,  but  only  in  4  eultivatad  state. 
A  figure  of  it  is  givm  in  Rheede's  *  HortusMalabariens.'  vol. 
vii.  t.  38,  under  tbe  name  of  katsji-kelengu.  Its  tubers  are 
oblonix,  brown  externally,  white  internally,  and  often  of 
great  size.  \vei  j;liing  sometimes  as  much  as  30lbs. ;  they 
perish  after  the  first  year,  if  left  in  the  ground,  having  first 
produced  the  young  onas  that  are  to  replace  them.  *  Be* 
aides  the  tubontbevroperioolsufaUtheaoplantaarellbroiH, 
apringing  from  ana  ehiefly  Bhont  tbe  union  of  the  stoma 
with  the  tubers,  and  spreading  in  every  direction.'  Tho 
stems  are  furnished  with  four  crested  leafy  wings,  and  spreail 
to  a  great  extent  twiiiin;^  round  trees  and  bushes;  they 
often  bear  prickles  near  the  ground.  Tin;  first  leaves  that 
appear  on  tlie  stem  are  alternate,  the  succeeiling  ore  oppo- 
site, aeated  on  long  stalks,  deeply  heart-shaped  at  tbe  base, 
sbaip-ifoiatsd,  imooth,  with  from  five  to  aovea  rib*.  The 
flowacs  ai*  sfltsll  and  groan,  and  appear  ia  mapoond  pani- 
clea.  TberemaindareftfioapaBiaaaia  vsnraiinilartotbia 

in  general  characters;  •  feW aaort  aolaa  WiU  ntSoiaally  in- 
dicate tlieif  differences. 

D.  globosa,  culiiv.ired  in  Bi  n^:;tl  \inder  liie  name  of  cboo 
puree  alou,  is  most  esteemed  of  the  Indian  yaws.  Its  ilowais 
ara  UgUy  fragrant ;  the  tubsn  are  wbita  int«nuUy;  the 
leovsa  acrow-headcd. 

XX  KUhaUi,  the  guranya^aloo,  is  another  Indian  sort  with 
laqpa  tubers  alsinad  with  red  iramedialoly  below  tl»  ctuida ; 
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tt  li  much  esteemed  ;  its  tuben  Wt  MBMtlllM  tbne  feet 

lon^  ;  iLs  flowers  are  fragrant. 

Another  valuable  kind  is  D.  purpun  ;!,  called  lal-guranyn- 
•looin  Bengal,  whose  tubers  are  permanently  stained  purple 
Uxrouehout. 

At  Malacca  is  cultiTatod  anotliMr  ptupto-rooted  sort,  the 
]>,  •tropurpura,  whon  toben  m  hfge  and  Imgiilar.  and 

grow  so  near  the  surface  of  the  ^und  as  to  appear  in  dry 
weather  through  the  cracks  that  they  make  in  the  soil  by 
raising  the  earth  over  them. 

Other  eatable  sorts  are  numerous,  but  are  Uhh  valuable, 
and  tlierefbn  not  cultivated.  In  Otaheitc  the  D.  bulbifera, 
wbkh  htm  imall  flMbjr  angular  tubers  along  the  item  in 
di0  azfli  of  the  Immm,  ■  tfM  fevoiirita 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  while  so  many  species 
are  nutritious  in  this  ^enus,  some  should  bo  highly  dan- 
gerous; but  such  is  unqurstidiiubly  the  fart.  Diitsoorca 
Dtsmoniun  and  triphylla,  both  ternato  leaved  species,  have 
dreadfully  nauseous  and  dangerous  tUlNn.  No  ganui  is 
mora  m  want  of  revision  than  this. 

DIOSCORBA'CEiB,  a  natonl  ocdor  of  endogenous 
plants,  referred  to  the  Retose  group,  and  having  the  last 

Eenus  for  their  type.  They  are  particularly  distinguished 
y  the  following  character. 
Flowers  dioscious;  calyx  and  corolla  superior;  stamens 
six ;  ovarjr  three-celled,  with  one  or  two-s<>tHlcd  cells ;  style 
deeply  trifid;  fruit  leaiy.  oomnressed,  occasionally  succu- 
lent ;  embryo  small,  near  the  BQam,  in  a  large  tnitf  of 
eaittlannoas  albumen. 

An  tne  species  are  twining  shrubs,  with  alternate  or  spu- 
riously opposite  leaves.  They  consist,  with  the  exception 
of  Tamus,  or  Black  Bryony,  of  trupiral  plants,  or  at  least  of 
such  as  require  a  mild  frostless  climate.  Some  of  them 
produce  eatable  farinaceous  tubers,  or  yams,  as  the  various 
ipeai«  of  DioBcorea  and  Testud&nria;  bat  than  it  a  dan- 
nraitt  Maid  pnneiple  piwrakai  wnaig  Omb.  iriiidi  len- 
oen  the  order  upon  tfra  whole  eiMfhiiiie.  It  agrirto  in  a 
perceptible  degree  in  Tamna,  pad  fa  atfll  mam  le—lfcit  in 
the  throe-leaved  Diuscorea. 


1.  a  ihant  of  KiOaBla'conUte;  >,  a  wte  Swiw ;  8.  m  »w«l>Ktom ;  4,  • 
yHliM«r»ilp«tMt«lihl]iaM<lex|Miwa:  S.  a  wctioa  of  the  mc<<. 

DIOSCOTIIDES,  PEDA'CIUS,  or  PEDA'NIUS.  a 
Greek  writer  op.  Mainria  Medica,  was  born  at  Anaxarbus, 
in  Cilicia,  and  tiouri^ihud  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  as  appears 
from  the  dedication  of  his  books  to  Areus  Aselepiadeus, 
who  was  a  frien<l  of  the  consul  Licinius  or  Leoanius  Pwwut 
In  early  life  he  seems  to  have  been  attadied  to  the  army ; 
and  either  at  that  time  or  subsequently  he  tmTclled  through 
Qteoce,  Italy,  Asia  Minor,  and  some  parts  of  Gaul,  collect. 


ing  plants  with  diligence  and  aequaintin;;  himself  with 
their  properties,  real  or  reputed.  He  aho  gathered  together 
the  opinions  current  in  his  day  icu  cerninf;  the  medical 
plants  brought  from  countries  not  vikited  by  himself,  espe- 
cially firom  India,  which  at  that  time  furnished  many  drugs 
to  the  wetlem  markets.  From  suoh  materials  be  compiled 
bis  eeleVratod  work  on  Materia  MediM,  in  five  booln. 
wherein  between  500  and  600  medicinal  plants  are  named 
and  briefly  described-  He  is  moreover  reputed  the  author 
of  some  additinir.il  huoks  on  tlierapeutics,  &c. ;  liut  in  the 
judgment  of  Spreni^l  the  latter  am  spurious,  and  from  the 
mixture  of  Latin  and  Gnek  wMMe  of  plwli^  are  pnteUy 
some  monkish  forgery. 

Few  books  have  ever  ei^oyed  such  long  and  nniwiial 
celebrity  as  the  Materia  Medica  of  Dioseorldos.  Fw  wt* 
teen  centuries  and  more,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  bis 
biognijilu  rs,  tlii>  uoi  k  w  as  referred  to  as  the  fountain-head 
of  all  authority  by  every  bmly  who  stiidied  either  botany  or 
the  mere  virtues  of  plants.  Up  to  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  whole  of  academical  or  private 
study  in  such  suljeetswas  begun  and  ended  with  theworka 
of  Dioaeotides;  and  it  was  only  when  the  rapidly  increasing 
numbers  of  new  plants  and  the  general  advance  in  all 
branches  of  physical  knowlctlgc  oompclled  people  to  admit 
that  the  vegetable  kingdom  might  contain  more  things 
than  were  dreamt  of  by  the  Anazarbian  pMhmrphtT^  that 
his  authority  ceased  to  be  acknowledged. 

This  is  the  more  surprising,  considering  the  real  nature 
of  these  famous  books.  The  author  introduced  tio  order 
into  the  arrangement  of  his  matter,  unless  by  consult- 
ing a  similarity  <if  sound  in  the  nartics  he  gave  his  plants 
Thus,  medium  was  placi^l  witli  t>piiuedium,  althaea  can 
nabina  with  cannabis,  hippopheeslum  (emeus  stellatus) 
with  hippopha^  and  so  on;  the  mere  separation  of  aro- 
matic and  gunHbeoiing  trec^  esculents  and  oom-planta^ 
hardlv  forms  an  exception  to  this  statement  Of  many  of 
his  plants  no  description  is  given,  but  they  are  merely 
designated  by  a  name.  In  others  the  descriptions  are  com- 
parative, contradictory,  or  unintelligible.  He  employs  the 
same  word  in  different  stmses,  and  evidently  attaolu-d  iiw 
exactness  to  tlie  terms  he  made  use  of  He  described  the 
same  plant  twice  under  the  same  name  or  diflhrent  mmea ; 
he  waa  oAoB  aotorioaaly  careless,  and  ho  ^pears  to  have 
been  lea^  to  state  too  much  upon  the  aotiiority  of  others. 
Nevertheless,  his  writings  are  extremely  interesting  as 
showing  the  amount  of  Materia  Medica  knowledge  in  the 
aullior's  (lay,  and  liis  descriptions  are  in  many  c;tsfs  far 
from  bad :  but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  look  upon  tbem 
as  evidence  of  the  state  of  botany  at  the  same  period; 
for  Dioeoorides  has  no  prelenaion  to  be  ranked  among  the 
botanists  of  antiquity,  considering  fliat  the  writings  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  four  centuries  earlier,  show  that  botany  had  evt  n 
at  that  time  beifiin  to  be  cultivated  as  a  science  distinct 
from  the  art  of  the  herbalist. 

The  most  celebrated  MS.  of  Dioscorides  is  one  at  Vienna, 
illuminated  with  rude  figures.  It  was  sent  by  Busbequiua, 
the  Austrian  Ambensdnr  at  Cooatantinoplet  to  MntJuolus. 
who  quotes  H.  wider  the  name  of  the  Cuitaeoiene  Codex, 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  written  in  tlie  sixth  century. 
Copies  of  some  of  tlie  figures  were  inserted  by  IX)doens  in  his 
Histuria  Stirpium,  and  others  were  'eni,Tuvcd  in  the  reign 
of  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  under  the  inspection  of  Jac- 
quin.  Two  impressions  only  of  these  plates,  as  for  as 
can  lean,  have  ever  been  taken  ofl^  as  the  work  vras  not 
moseented.*  One  of  them  is  now  in  Ae  library  of  the 
LinnsNin  Society;  the  other  is,  we  believe,  with  Siothorp'-, 
collection  at  Oxford.  They  are  of  little  importance,  as  the- 
figures  are  of  the  rudest  ima^^inablr  (ii  scriptmn.  .iVnother 
manuscript  of  the  9th  century  e.\ists  at  Pans  and  was  used 
by  Salrnasius ;  this  aW)  is  illustrated  with  figures,  and  has 
both  Arabic  and  Ckiptic  namse  introduced,  on  whidt 
account  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  Egypt.  Be* 
sides  these,  there  is  at  Vienna  a  manuscript  believed  to  be 
still  more  antient  than  that  first  mentioned,  and  threo 
others  are  pres*irve<l  at  Leyden. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  Dioeoorides,  waa 
published  by  Aldus  at  Venice,  in  14!I9,  fol.  A  Av  bettoir 
one  is  that  of  Paris,  1S49,  in  Bvo.  by  J.  Goi^l ;  but  n 
bettor  itill  is  the  folio  Franklbrt  edition,  of  1698.  by  Sar. 
racMine,  Sprensel  laments,  'nullum  rei  herbaris  peri  turn 
virum  utiliasimo liuic  scriptori  operam  impcndisse.*  Never- 
theless, there  have  been  many  commentators,  ot  witona 
some,  such  as  Fucbsius,  Amatus  Lusitanu4»  BuelUu^ 
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benunaontanus,  Traguii,  und  Daleohampiim,  aro  of  no  sort 
of  a-Jthority,  while  others,  ispccuillj  Mattliioluss  Maranta, 
Cunius,  John  Bauhin,  and  Tour  iiofort,  amont;  the  older,  with 
Sibthorp,  Smith,  and  Spreni^l,  amoni;  modem  conimeata- 
ton,  (le>t;rvc  to  be  consulted  with  attention.  Tho  lant  edi- 
t.  jn  of  the  Greek  text  is  by  Sprengel.  in  the  collection  of 
Greek  Phvaicians  by  Kiihn,  Leipzig,  1829,  8vo.,  which  has 
bcenin^rovedbyaoidlBtionof severalMSS.  Dr. Sibthorp, 
«rbo  Tinted  Greece  for  the  purpose  of  studying  on  the  spot 
the  Greek  plaiit'^  of  Di  jscorides,  must  b«  accounted  of  the 
lii^hiist  criticiii  authority;  for  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  traditions  of  the  rwuntt)',  localities,  or  other  smirtes  of 
information  throw  far  more  light  upon  the  litateoients  of 
this  antieni  author  than  bis  own  descriptions.  It  will  ever 
i  be  a  subject  of  tocret  to  schoian,  that  Dr.  Sibthimrp  should 
bne  died  bdbra  ne  «ac  able  to  prapaio  fbr  the  pren  the 
result  of  his  inquiries ;  what  is  known  of  them  is  embodied 
in  the  Prodromus  Florae  Grmcm,  published  from  hb,  mu- 
leridLi  by  the  late  Sir  .lame-i  Kdward  Smith,  and  in  tho 
Flora  Gr»cii  itself,  coiisistiiif;  of  10  vols.  fol.  with  nearly 
luow  coloured  plates,  corauienced  by  iha  same  botanist,  and 
DOW  nearlv  completed  uniier  the  direction  of  Professor 
•  fSliWBOBfc}   So  far  as  European  plants  are  in 

wm  waaj  fUfpoM  that  the  meoiu  <^  illuitnting 
M  am  nov  neatlf  exhamted ;  but  ft  it  fbr  other- 
vith  his  Indian  and  Persian  plan(.s.  Comcrning  the 
latter,  it  i<^  probable  that  much  may  bu  learned  from  a 
itudy  of  the  ki  .driw  M.Lteria  Mcdica  of  Indiii.  When  the 
Nestonans,  iii  the  fifth  ceatur),  were  driven  into  exile, 
ibey  sought  refuge  among  the  Arabs,  with  whom  they 
establishnl  their  eelebratea  lohool  of  medicine,  the  rami- 
fications of  which  extended  into  Persia  and  India,  and  laid 
Ibe  /ouadatioD  of  the  ptoieat  laedMal  practice  of  the 
natrres  of  thooe  eottdCriaa.  In  tbia  way  tKe  Greek  names 
of  Dioscoriiles,  altered  indeed,  and  adapted  to  the  genius  of 
the  new  countries,  became  introduced  into  the  languages  of 
Peri'ia,  Arabia,  and  Hindostan,  and  have  been  handed 
down  traditionally  to  the  present  day.  Thus  Dr.  Rovle  has 
by  an  examination  of  this  sort  of  evidence,  that  th9 
M  aromatikioaof  Dioaeondes  is  not  a  Gentian,  as  has 
imagined ;  that  Nardoo  Indike  is  unquestionably  the 
Nardostachys  Jatamaiui  of  De  Candolle,  and  that  the 
JLokion  Indikon  was  neither  a  Rhamnus,  nor  a  Lycium,  but 
as  Prosjjcr  Alinnus  I  jul  ■  n^erted,  a  B<nbcrij*.  With 
rf^axd  to  the  last  plant.  Dr.  Kuyle  states  that  Berberis 
i»  at  the  pre>ent  day  called  in  India  huoziz  hindee,  or 
Indian  booxiz ;  this  last  word  has  for  its  Arabic  synonym 
loal^on  or  lookyon ;  therefore  the  Berberry  is  still  called 
Indian  lyeium, '  with  the  reputed  qualitietaod  uses  of 
wbieh  it  numovar  corresponds. 

DIOSMA,  a  tjcnus  of  Rutaccous  shrubs  inhabiting  tho 
C-ipe  of  Good  Hope.  They  have  altcrnatu  hiuiple  leaves, 
-^t.'uns/jly  marked  with  dots  of  transparent  oil,  ana  diffusing 
a  powerful  odour  when  brui»ed.  Suni«  of  the  species  are 
to  European  taste  offensive,  as  the  Buckus,  with  which  the 
Hottentots  perfume  themselves,  and  which  are  chiefly 
firided  by  D.  crenata  and  setralifolia.  The  AowMV  of  most 
ara  white ;  those  of  a  few  an  lad.  OMMBUt  cramCa  itiel( 
whSfth  is  reputed  a  poweiftd  antupaimodte,  u  tbaa  de- 
scribed:— 

An  erect  shrub,  smooth  in  every  part,  and  growing  a  foot 
or  >4)  hii^h  ;  branches  faperinp,  purplish,  long,  lax  ;  branch- 
iets  somewhat  wiiorleu,  ternate,  or  scattered,  angular, 
purple,  twiggy,  incurred,  loose.  Leaves  alteRiata^  on  short 
stalka,  o^te-obloog,  blunt,  flat,  smooth,  deep  green  above, 
pakr  beneath,  dotted  with  sunken  elands,  the  midrib  lome- 
vbat  keded,  the  maigin  xcolloped,  daiidala^dotted,  and 
ihining.  Flowefs  solitary,  white,  middle  sited.  Peduncles 
fil;forra,  shorter  than  the  Icaveii. 

By  most  modern  lK)taiu.sts  the  old  genus  Dio^ma  is 
broken  up  into  eight,  namely,  Adenandrii,  Coleonema, 
Diosma  proper,  Euchsstts,  Acmadenia,  Baryosma,  to  wliich 
the  BucKtnbdong,  A^thosma,  and  Macrostylis. 

Dioama  eranata  (Linii.)  and  Dtoama  aermtifoUa  (Vent) 
yM  leavaa  wbidi  at  tbeCape  of  Good  Hope  are  temed 
buchu,  or  bucco,  and  which  are  sometimes  used  alone,  but 
ntora  fosquenlly  nuxt^.  When  bruisc<l  they  emit  a  strong 
pacnhar  odour,  resembling  rcseman,-  or  nw.  TIm  taite  is 
aromatic,  but  not  bitter  or  disagreeable 

Cadet  de  Gassecourt  analysed  the  leaves,  and  found  no 
alkaloid,  but  6.66  of  volatile  oil ;  21.17  extractive ;  2.ISreitni 
tS  li^ui;  1.10  chlorophylle.  Brandes  considers  tha  aotino- 
Bta  10  bap«eidiar,«MteRwitlluaiiin,aDalog»Qa  toat-  , 


thartin.  The  volatile  oil  and  the  extrac  tive  appear  fo  be  the 
active  ingredients.  They  are  usually  admiaulercd  in  the 
form  of  ti'.fiisioii.  Biu  lui  h'a\es  have  been  long  known  to 
the  Uulteatotii  as  a  reoit^y  against  rheumatiNBt  cramps, 
and  above  all  in  affections  of  the  urinary  OgUia.  Tbgf 
have  of  late  years  been  introdueed  into  European  practice. 
In  their  action  th«f  rewnbla  thoae  <^  tbo  aretostaphylos 
UTa  urai,  but  from  their  containing  volatile  oil.  buchu 
leavea  are  in  many  cases  preferable.  [BsAX*a  Wuobtlx- 

BBHRY.] 

DIP,  in  magnetism,  the  angle  which  the  magnetic  needle, 
freely  poised  on  its  centre  of  gravity  and  symmetrically' 
formed  in  both  its  arms,  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  hon- 
son.  It  is  more  scientifleally  termed  the  indliiatiMl  tt  tba 
naedie,  or  the  magnecio  inclination.  [[m»iiiATioif  and 
XaoivKTiaw.l 

DIPHILUS.    [Athkns,  vol.  ii..  p.  18.] 

DIPHTHONG  {li^oyyof)  is  the  sound  of  two  vowels 
pronounced  in  rapid  succession,  as  the  German  au  in  r>uxuis, 
pronounced  precisely  like  the  English  Mord  motue,  tlw 
vowel  sound  consisting  of  the  broad  <j  of  father,  followed 

Juickly  by  the  liouud  of  u  or  oo.  Again,  the  t  in  the 
Inglish  word  mind,  though  represented  by  a  single  cha- 
noMT,  ia  virtually  a  dipbuongal  aound,  *nn«irtiin  of  |}m 
head  a  tit  faHur,  folUnrad  by  tba  vowel  sound  which  ia 
heard  in  mean.  The  name  diphthong  however  is  com- 
monly given  to  any  vowel  sound  represented  by  tho  junc- 
tion of  two  vowels,  as  in  Awam,  Vbua^  the  aovnd  pro- 
duced is  not  compounded. 

All  diphthongs  are  said  to  be  long  syllables ;  and  this 
would  be  true  if  they  wen  oul^  employed  to  mark  the 
union  of  two  vowel  sotUlda.  Tb«  probably  was  originallv 
their  solo  office ;  fiirtniBaii]rBB(^HliwotdaiMWWiittan  with 
diphthongs,  but  pranouneeo  as  If  they  had  aingla  vowels,  an 
earlier  pronunciation  contained  the  double  sound;  and  in- 
dued this  view  is  often  supported  by  the  provincial  pronun- 
ciation of  a  \^  ord.  For  example,  such  words  as  meat,  dream, 
are  pruiiounctsd  in  many  parts  of  England  as  dissyllables, 
meSt,  dream.  In  practice  howe\-er  a  diphthong  is  often 
used  where  the  vowel  sound  is  not  only  uncompoundad  but 
short,  as  in  JUtntif  bttoAht 

Again,  diphthongs  are  ooeaaionally  used  to  represent 
simple  sounos  interroediato  between  tho  vowels,  as  in  the 
Snglish  iroriX  cough,  and  the  German  sounds  represented 
by  ae,  oe,  ue,  commonly  written  a,  o.  ii,  where  tho  dots 

fdaced  awx  the  wwda  are  maiely  a  ooRuption  of  iha 
ettcr  e. 

DIPHUCB'PHALA,  a  Kennt  of  coleopterous  iaaaaU 
belonging  to  the  LamoUioomea,  section  FhyllonhagL 
This  genus  appeanto  be  oonflnod  to  AaatnJia,  and  tho 

species  of  which  it  is  composed  arc  di^stinguished  from  those 
of  allied  genera  chiefly  by  their  having  the  clypeus  deeply 
cmarginatod ;  they  arc  of  an  oblong  form ;  the  thorax  is 
attenuates!  anteriorly,  the  elytra  are  somewhat  depro».sed. 
and  the  abdomen  is  very  convex.  The  anlennin  are  eight- 
jointed,  and  the  club  is  composed  of  tliree  joints;  tho  an- 
terior tibias  are  generally  dentated  externally ;  the  anterior 
taiii  of  tlM  maba  bava  the  four  baaal  jointa  dilated,  and 
fhndabed  with  avilvet-Itka  tttbatanoe  beneath,  and  all  the 
claw.s  are  bifid. 

A  rich  gulden  green  appears  to  be  the  prevailiiig  colour 
of  these  ioMGli^  and  w» nndactiand  that  tnay  are  niuiid  on 
flowers. 

Diphucephala  tericea  (Kirby)  is  nearly  half  an  inch  in 
length,  of  a  golden  green  hue,  and  has  a  silk-like  ^loss  on 
the  upper  parts ;  the  1^  are  red ;  the  anterior  tibiD  hava 
an  obtuse  tootb-lika  nncan  on  the  outer  aida^  near  the 
apex ;  the  bead  and  tbonuc  are  -wvry  thickly  and  delicately 
punctured;  the  elytra  are  covered  with  confluent  punctures 
which  are  arranfcd  in  longitudinal  rovi,  and  each  elytron 
has  two  smooth  elevated  slrio!;  the  under  paita  <n  tba 
body  arc  covered  with  white  scale-like  hairs. 

Inis  is  tho  Itqpat  species  known;  there  are  however 
many  which  are  nearly  equal  to  it  in  aiae.  The  genua 
Oiphuoepbala  ftnna  the  sulqaoC  of  a  monograph  in  the  first 
volume  of  tho  'Transactions  of  the  Sntomdiogieal  Soaiai^ 
of  London,'  where  sixteen  species  are  describeC 

DI'PHVDES,  DI'PHYD/E.  a  family  of  roophytcs,  thus 
charactenzed  by  M.  de  Blainville,  and  placed  by  him  be- 
tween the  Physogrtuia  ami  the  Ciliograda. 

Bodv,  bilateral  and  symmetrical,  composed  of  avery  SQUiiJj 
mieleViorm,  visceral  mass,  and  two  natatorv  otfpuu,  wbieb 
an  ooatnwtileb  subaaitilagiiioiM^  and  aeiial;  «n*  aataiElor, 
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m  more  or  less  immediate  oounexion  with  tho  nucleus), 
vhich  it  tiocins  to  cBvalop;  Dm  Other  ]io«terior,  and  but 
little  adtwrent. 
Head,  St  the  aKtmni^  of  «  more  or  Ie«  pniboeeidifbrm 


Venf,  rnilcnowii ;  a  fcmff  piriWfcrm  and  ovigerous  pro- 
duction, procec<lin^;  fiom  tin  roi  t  of  the  nueleajii  and  pn>- 
lon^'inic  itM:lf  morcor  loss  LacV.. wards. 

M.  Bory  do  St,  Vinct-nt,  in  liis  voyage  to  the  African 
coasts,  appears  to  bo  the  who  noticed  ilx^sn  animals, 
whieh  abound  in  all  the  seas  of  warm  latitudes,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  He  ooosidaRd  them  to  be  Biphoret 
(Salpa).  Tilesttti  alao  laid  tomething  of  diem  In  tne  aoo- 
logical  part  of  Krusenstem's  Tovage. 

But  it  was  Cuvier  who  first  rormed  these  creatwee  into 
a  separate  genus,  under  the  name  of  Dipfiues,  and  he  p1ar(>d 
them  at  the  end  of  his  Hydrostatie  Aemepntrna,  itnmcaiatcly 
after  t^tfjihariomia  of  Pt-roti.  Cuvier  d(»scr.l  ^  l''  rni'^ 
as  very  singular,  consisting  of  two  individuals,  which  are 
always  together,  one  including  itaetf  in  n  l\ullow  of  the 
other  d'an  s'emboltaat  dans  tm  ereox  de  Tautie),  an  ar- 
rangement whidi  nevertheleapenniliihriraepantiatt  with- 
out tho  destruction  of  life.  They  are,  he  observes,  gelati- 
Hou».  transparent,  nnd  move  very  nearly  like  the  Medxuat. 
Tlie  includin<;  individual  (Tembftttant)  produeeit  from  the 
bottom  of  its  lioUaw  a  (^haplet  (rhajwlet),  which  traverses  a 
demi-canal  of  the  included  individual  (I'embott^j,  and 
wuuld  teem  to  be  eompn«ied  nf  ovaries  and  of  tentacula  and 
auekera  like  those  of  the  precedini;  genam.  Cuvier  then 
nee  en  te  itate  the  diviiions  eetablkhed  by  MH.  Quoy  and 
ueimaid,  aeeordinir  to  the  rdalive  fbRM  and  proportieiu  of 
the  two  individuals.  Thus,  in  the  Di'phijt'K,  i)roperly  so 
called,  the  two  individnnls  are  nearly  alike,  p)Tamiaal,  and 
with  some  points  round  their  opening,  whico  is  at  the  base 
of  the  pyratnid.  In  the  Calpe*,  the  included  individual 
haaatmthe  pynusidal  fimn«Dut  the  including  individual 
is  verr  email  and  tqpara.  In  the  Abulet,  the  u^uded  iodi* 
Tidiuu  is  obUme  or  oval,  and  the  including  rather  emaller 
and  bdi-ehapeo.  In  the  CuKoide*,  it  is  the  inclnded  indi- 
▼idual  whien  is  smell  and  bell-shaped ;  the  includinjg;  indi- 
vidual is  much  larger  and  square.  In  the  Savirules,  the 
included  individual  is  bell-shaped;  the  iiicUid)ii^  indi\  idual 
large  also,  but  slipper-shnpcd  (en  foniio  dc  salxit).  Cuvier 
concludes  by  remarkuig  that  there  are  many  other  combi- 
nations, ana  refers  to  tho  memoir  of  MM.  Quoy  and  Gai- 
nurd,  in  the  *  Annates  des  Srienoei  Natorellet,*  tome  x. 
This,  then,  is  the  accotint  (;ivcn  by  Cnrier  in  hie  last  edition 
of  the  'Rigno  Aninuil :'  Imt  ii  was  in  the  (ir>t  that  he  esta- 
blished the  genus,  and  lu  ihat  cfhtion  he  evidently  knew 
of  onlv  one  species  from  the  Ailantie,  for  which  he  refers 
to  M.  horj's  '  Voyage,*  and  placu»  the  genus  aniotic^  his  free 
Acalephans,  between  Cestwn  of  Lesueur  and  Pnr/ii/ti  of 
I.-^'^-'rclu  It  is  to  the  first  edition  that  M.  do  Blamville 
i  Ilt.,  .n  liie  *  ActinologiOt'.and  he  there  says  that  m  fad 
M.  Lesueur,  more  than  a  year  previously,  haid  sent  him  the 
drawing  of  a  genus  of  the  same  flunily,  to  Leeneur 
had  pivcn  the  name  ot  Amphiora  (Amphiroa?),  and  which 
M.  de  Blainvillc  observes  was,  from  what  b.e  now  knows  of 
the  Diphyes,  very  nearly  approximated  to  them,  to  say  the 
least;  but  the  want  of  infomuiiion  as  to  the  characters  of 
the  gnus  prevented  liim  ( De  Blainville)  from  puhliaUllf  it 
He  nmarka,  that  he  ought  to  add  that  Lesueur  was  more 
fortunate  tlian  Cuvier.  inaamttch  at  the  former  had  at  his 
disposal  a  complete  and  li\ing  animal ;  while  the  latter  cha- 
ractcrizod  as  one  Diphyes  an  animal  composed  of  two  indi- 
viduals. ^M\in^  as  the  type  the  anterior  moiety  only,  to  which 
he  atiribules  two  apertures,  one  fjr  the  mouth  and  the  other 
for  the  exit  of  the  cirrhitjerous  productitm  w  hich  he  repards 
:ui  tlie  ovary.  M.  de  filamvdle  then,  after  some  further 
observations  iis  to  the  place  assigned  to  the  animal  by 
Cavier*  refers  to  the  '  Memoir  of  MM.  Quoy  et  Oaimaxd^' 
above  mentioned,  mid  Btates  that  daring  tm  reit  of  Arir 
♦oj-aee  those  zoolnc^ists  had  nu  t  with  more  Diftkuda;  of 
which  they  had  formed  distinct  guueia,  and  had  suomitfcd 
them  to  hiH  examination  ;  tliut  ho  had  also  obtained  some 
beautiful  drawing:,  of  these  animals,  made  by  iAu»uour  in 
the  Guif  of  Bahama;  and  that  M.  Paul-Emlle  Botla,  placed 
by  his  recommendation  on  boaitl  a  merchant  ship  about  to 
make  a  vuyagc  round  the  wurld.  had  also  communicated  to 
him  the  ob»onatiuns  which  he  iBotta)  had  been  able  to 
malce  on  the  c^cnns ;  sti  that,  diffleutt  as  the  itndv  of  these 
singular  .-  i  m  ,  i  i  1o  he  tliinks  that  he  has  been  able 
to  rnrtve  ut  iliuir  true  natural  relations,  aided,  above  all, 


by  an  examination  of  certain  species  of  fl%y««opAo 
Blainvillc  then  Mates  that  the  bodv  ()f  a  J)ij  hy« 
siglit,  nnd  especially  as  it  appears  during  life,  sei 
cotnposerl  of  two  polygonal,  suboartilaginom^  tx 
parts,  placed  one  after  tibe  other,  the  poataiior  por 
traiing  more  or  leae  into  an  ejcravalion  of  Um  nnt 
tion.  TIie«e  two  parts,  ron"?(antly  mi">re  or  less  • 
have  this  in  common:  viz.,  that  they  are  ordina 
or  luss  profoundly  holk)WP<l  out  by  a  blind  cavit 
externally  by  a  very  large  and  regular,  though  d 
aperture.  Adding  to  this  a  production  regard 
ovary  by  Cuvier,  and  which  comes  out  of  tlio  »upt» 
of  tne  anterior  cartilaginous  part,  wc  have  the  v. 
had  been  remarked  about  the  Dipkgdte  befbve  thi 
of  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  who  have  deeeribed  nunaerc 
which  they  have  obser%'cd,  very  nearly  Cuv 
this  inodiiication,  hi)wever,  that  they  hiivt:  t  onsi* 
two  parts  as  belonjjinf^  to  the  same  aniniol  Imt 
of  the  differences  of  form  necessary  for  the  esl^il 
of  the  new  genera  which  they  have  proposed,  and 
the  good  figuree  whieh  they  nave  given,  have  ennl 
to  go  Airther,  mi  to  eee  in  the  JDimAydler  soraethin 
the  two  subcartilaginons  pnrts.  In  fact,  taking  fci 
tho  Calpet,  and  especially  ihn  Cucttbali  smA  the  € 
is  seen  that  the  bodies  of  the  DivhydtB  fonn  tru 
situated  ut  tlio  ailteriur  part  of  tne  entiio  mass, 
the  nucleus  is  composed  of  a  proboscidian  cesupha, 
a  mouth  having  a  cupping-glass-like  termination 
touse),  continuing  itself  into  a  stomach  surroun 
green  hepatic  granules,  and  aometimes  into  »  aeeo 
with  afar.  There  is,  moreover,  to  he  renmrked,  at  t 
part,  a  glandular  mass,  which  is  probably  the  ovarj 
in  more  or  less  immediate  relation  with  the  eiri 
and  perhaps  ovifcrous  production,  which  is  pnilong 
wards.  Tnis  nucleus  would  M.'Ctu  lu  bu  mure  ur 
veloped  by  the  anterior  cartilage,  wliich  offers  to  it, 
eavity  eoiiMtiniea  distinet  from  the  second  (wliich  I 
mentioned  above),  serving  for  locmnoiion,  and 
times  confounded  with  it ;  it  is,  besides,  in  intimi 
nexion  with  ite  tissue  b>'  filaments,  which  M.  de  B 
believes  to  be  vuscular.  It  has  been  already  remar" 
the  posterior  part  of  the  body  is  hollowed  out  by 
cavity,  which  is  continued  nearly  throiigboiit 
and  it  is  from  the  bottom  of  this  cavity  that  a  prolo 
perhaps  equally  ^'ascular,  proceeds,  which  goes  ab 
root  of  the  ovinious  production,  and  unitea  itaelf. 
doubt,  with  the  nucleus.  '  Thus,'  continuei  M.  dc 

villo,  *  it  would  ajipcar  to  tne  certain  that  this  par 
belonps  to  the  Dij  hyr<! ;  but  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
luay  be  detached  by  the  slightest  cffoirt,  lieeattie  thi 
is  only  eifectcd  by  a  single  filament. 

After  this  stateilhent  of  the  organization  of  DipAy 
may  see  that  the  part  which  M.Cu\icr  regarded  as  t 
eoDstituting  the  animal,  is  only  an  organ  of  minor  i 
ance;  that  there  must  be  added  to  it  the  noiterio 
which  was  regarded  as  a  distinct  indtvidtul ;  but  ab< 
that  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  the  accouni  t!ic  ^ 
nucleus,  which,  with  the  ovifcrous  jiroductic/ii.  fort 
essential  part  of  the  animal.  From  this  analysi 
Diphyes,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  be  an  auimai 
type  of  the  Aclimzoaria ;  but  in  order  to  estabfish  ill 
rat  retationahipb  let  ue  aee  what  the  bbearnn  above  i 
have  feoorded  of  i(a  mcnnen  and  habits. 

•  The  Diphyes  arc  very  transparent  animals,  sr>  « 
is  often  very  aifficult  to  aistinguish  them  in  the  sc; 
even  in  a  certain  rjuantityof  water  take::  fnim  it. 
especially  at  considerably  great  distanct  >  i\"Ui  the 
that  Ihev  are  met  with  i'.i  the  seas  of  wami  clmiatr 
often  veiy  numerous.  They  float  and  swim  app  rcti 
all  directions,  with  tho  anterior  or  nuclc.il  cMrcinits 
iqoat,  and  gating  rid  of  the  wsaier  which  they  take  i 
the  eontrai^ion  of  the  two  eubcarHUwimms  perls: 

aperture,  conse<]uently,  is  always  (Ti reeled  \nc\:- 
When  the  two  natatory  orsrans  are  equally  provulol 
a  s)!ecial  cavity,  it  is  piDb.ible  that  the  lowmoUfir.  > 
raiiid  ;  it  can,  finally,  be  executed  by  either  liie  mo  m 
otner.  in  proportion  to  their  size  The  |K>sterior  p-i 
attached  to  the  nucleus  with  so  little  solidity,  (hat  it 
happens  tliat  it  detaches  itself  from  it  accidentally ;  m 
M.  Botta  believed  that  an  entire  Divhyet  was  only  foi 
by  one  of  these  parts,  he  having  but  very  rarely  found  I 
animals  complete.  During  locomotion  the cirrhit^eroiis 
ovifemus  production  apparently  floats  exteoded  backw 
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Indjfinjj  itldf  partly  in  u  tjiittcr,  mio  whict  ;tie  inferior 
ed^e  of  the  posterior  natatorv  is  lioUowod  out;  but 

K  iia'  not  the  samu  Icngtli,  ihe  animal  licin^-  Lible  to  con- 
tract it  fiowerfully  and  even  to  the  extent  of  withdrawing 
it  iaw&rds  entirely ;  from  this  it  is  evident  that  this  organ 
ii  muscular.  But  what  is  very  remarkable  is,  t  hat  through' 
Mit  tto  length,  and  placed  at  sufficiently  regular  distaneea, 
are  Cmnd  orgaiu  which  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  re{^arded 
as  suckers,  and  wliich  possessed,  in  fact,  the  &cu1ty  of  ad- 
hesion ajid  bringins^  the  animal  to  anchor,  as  M.  Botia  was 
tatisfied.  I  dare  not  flt^^-ie  what  this  or^n  is;  but  I  am 
sitriin^ly  inclined  to  believe  oitlier  that  it  a  |ir(ilonKi>lion 
of  the  body  anal<^us  to  that  in  the  Phyiisophorct\  ur  that 
it  is,  if  not  an  ovary,  at  lea$t  an  assemblage  of  yoiiDg  indi* 
fidoaK  a  litUe  U«  what  takes  place  in  the  Biphm-rs. 
*In  ihe  aeCnal  itale  of  our  knowledge  with  regard  to  the 

DifAyet,  it  seem?  to  me  that  they  arc,  so  to  speak,  inter- 
mediate betvroeii  ihv  m J ihorei  a.\\ilha  Phyttopnoro!.  Tliey 
approach  the  first,  whose  cartilaginous  envelope  is  some- 
times  tripartite,  as  M.  Charai^bu  has  taught  us.  inasmuch 
as  that  the  visceral  mass  is  nucleiform,  that  it  is  contained 
ia  great  pait  in  this  envelope,  that  the  latter  has  two  aper- 
taiei,  nid  that  it  is  by  contraction  that  it  executes  looo- 
■etioD.  W«  And.  on  the  otlw  hand,  a  mode  of  apfsroxi- 
onting  dia  DiphyeM  to  the  Fhyttopkora,  in  regarding  the 
natatorv  ofgaiu  as  analogous  to  those  which  we  liave  seen 
m  Diphyta,  which  has  tlie  smallest  before  and  the  largest 
behind,  both  the  one  and  the  other  being  perfec  tly  bilateral. 
T::o  nio.iih  is  also  at  the  extremity  of  a  sort  of  proboscis. 
T  i  r?  sometimes  a  bolloid  swelling  fhll  of  air:  finally, 
the  body  it  tanninatad  by  a  cinbifnoua  piodiietioD«  which 
is  pgh^  oriftroua.  Ite  fta  fait  tN»  an  dU^od  (o  ag  rite 
that  these  approximations  require,  before  they  are  freed 
ftem  doubt,  a  more  complete  knowledge  than  we  at  present 
possess,  not  only  of  the  orsjanization  of  the  Diji/n/ri  and 
Phftfr^ryrr^.  Ilut  also  <if  the  Bijihorer  themselves.  Ae- 
•-jrdjnt.'  1"  i:je  vicu^  .,f  M.  Mtitetis,  chief  naturali.st  in  the 
last  ctrcumnavigalion  of  the  Russians,  the  Diphyet  would 
tie  DO  other  than  SUpkanomiee;  in  which  case  the  ovi- 
feroaa  and  etixluganaB  piodnetioiu  of  tha  JXphft$  must 
ke  wwiiHarad  the  analoguii  ef  the  pneterwr  ana  tabnlar 

Srt  of  dw  StephannmifT.  We  have  alrcafly  s  lid  that 
Sf.QtlOT  and  Gaimard,  in  their  iiieinuir  on  ihu  Dtphi/d'C, 
liad  established  many  new  genera,  having  in  view  jniuci- 
paiiy  the  form  and  the  proportion  of  tlio  two  natatory  origans 
or  parts  of  the  body.  M.  Lesueur  has  also  established 
^uera,  some  of  which  may  be  incorporated  with  those  of 
the  zooioeista  of  tha  Astrolabe ;  unfortunately  our  know- 
Isdga  of  ttiese  genera  is  eonflned  to  flgnias  obIt.  Lastly, 
IL  Otto  has  proposed  one  or  two,  hut  they  are  mnnded  on 
detached  parts  or  incomplete  animals.  The  greater  part  of 
tbese  genera  are  not,  in  reality,  very  distinct;  we  lulopt 
^hem  nevertheless  proYisionally  at  least  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  study  of  beings  so  singular.  The  Diphyilw  t<eem 
to  us  capable  of  division  into  two  great  sections,  according' 
IS  the  antarior  part  ia  provided  with  a  single  or  double 
saiity.  ML  Baehaefaolts,  in  his  systematic  dutribatian  of 
the  speeica  of  tHphgda,  has  regard  to  the  number  of 
cavitiea  of  the  anterior  natatory  organ,  and  to  the  presence 
tf  one  or  more  suckers  in  the  tubular  production.  From 
'hu  test  have  resulted  genera  otherwise  circunucribed,  and 
not  less  niiwrnniM  tlMi  fton  our  mamMTof  ▼xavias  the 
•abiect.' 

IW  ftUowisff  b  M.  da  BlaiBvitlo*s 


ferous  production  \  ery  short ;  ami,  laslly,  in  tho 
loi-omolioii,  for  the  animal  always  swims  vertically 


mode  of 


Cneulwlu*  I 

CuculluB. 

Body  fitmiihed  with  a  great,  exaertile,  proboseidiform 

sucker,  witli  a  bum  li  of  ovaries  at  its  base,  lod^-ed  in  a  deep 
excavation,  the  only  one  in  the  anterior  natatory  organ,  in 
form  of  a  hood,  in  whu  li  liui  ]  osterior  is  inserted  (s'era- 
boTte) ;  the  latter  is  tetragonal  and  pierced  behind  with  a 
rounded  terminal  orifice. 

Examine.  CuadluM  Dongmm  (Quoy  and  Gaimacd). 
Locahty,  New  OohiM. 


Dijihyder  trhose  antervyr  part  has  but  a  single  cavity. 

Genera,  Cucubalus. 
Bodjft  provided  with  a  lar^  fffoboeeidifbrm  cxscrtilc 
toeker.  with  a  bunch  (grappe)  of  ovaries  at  its  base,  lodged 
n  i  lar^e  sin.;le  excavation  of  a  natatcry  anterior  lordiCi'im 
'  .'/ail,  recei%  aig  aUo  the  posterior,  wluch  is  also  conlifurm 
ac<t  hoUowtd  into  a  oavity  with  a  postnior  and  sub-oval 
■n&ee. 

Eiampls^  Cucubalut  cardtfonniji,  the  only  species  cited 
r  f  the  genus  estohUahed  by  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard. 
Ungth.  two  lines.  IXfto  nom  the  other  IMtiAyebp,  first, 
in  hating  the  nudeos  mudi  less  hidden  ana  sunk  in  the 
SQtehor  natatory  body,  which  has  moreover  only  one  large 
nxitf  in  which  it  is  plunged ;  secondly,  in  having  the  ovi- 

*  Til),  (nM  M  de  Rl&>nTUl«)  {•  ihc  cr|>inloD  nf  M.  Kwharhotlt.  wha  girra 
•'-■1^.  ur  onxmiled  wiili  a-MucIa  •ackct,  ia  Ihe  lirH  ■rction.ud  cuninlcx 

«  jrm^aS  ^  MMV  swktnjia  the  St -Md. 


M.  do  Blalnvlfla  ohsarvn  tfiat  tUs  gHwa  dosa  not  teally 

differ  from  tho  preceding,  excepting  ilk  the  form  of  tha 
natatory  organs,  and  he  doubts  the  propriety  of  retaining 
it,  espei;ialiy  as  it  consistti  but  of  one  species.  .M  Hmt  i, 
ho  observes,  who  had  occasion  frequently  to  obtiervu  in 
nearly  all  the  seas  of  warm  climates,  nom  me  coast  of  Pent 
to  the  Indian  archipelago,  a  gnat  number  of  animals 
sembhng  the  CueaUtu  of  MM.  Quoy  and  Qaimaid.  and 
having  found  them  sometimes  free  and  at  other  times 
forming  part  of  tho  cinrhigorous  and  ovifcrous  production 
of  the  ordinary  DiphyeK,  has  been  led  lo  ihiuk  ilie 
Cuculli  may  l>o  only  a  degree  of  development  ut  a  JJif  /lyci. 
Although,  collclude^  M.  ile  ]?lain\ille.  this  i>  cuni  enahlo 
up  to  a  certain  point,  inasmuch  as  in  the  CwuUi  there  is 
no  cirrhigerous  production,  whidi  seems  to  prove  that  they 
are  not  adults,  the  diffinenoa  navartbeless  of  the  natauay 
organs  is  so  great  that  he  dam  not  eanw  to  tills  daeiiiou. 

Cymha  (Naeelle).* 

Body  furnished  with  a  large  exsertile  proboscidifuna 
sucker,  having  at  its  base  a  mass  of  ovariform  orgaii.s, 
lodged  in  the  single  and  rather  deep  cavity  of  u  naviform 
natatory  organ,  leeeiving  ond  partially  hiding  tho  posterior 
natatory  or^an,  uliidl  is  sagittiform,  pierced  behind  with  a 
rouadosl  onlkw  cmniod  vtth  pointib  MMi  hoUowed  on  its 
free  border  hy  a  kngitadinal  gntler. 

Example,  Cymha  sa^^ittata  (Quov  and  Gainr.rd)  ;  .V  + 
sas^ttata  ^De  BlainviUo).   Locality,  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 


M.  de  BlainviUe  n-niarks  that  he  ought  to  obieno  thai 
M.  Eschscholtz  says  that  tiiL>i  genus,  to  which  ha  unites  the 
two  following  genera,  po6.iesses  an  anterior  natatory  organ 
with  two  cavities,  and  of  these  the  nalatoiy  cavity  projecU 
in  the  form  of  a  tube.  M.  de  Blalnville  ntrtber  observes 
that  this  genus  does  not  differ  from  the  Cuculti,  except  in 
the  form  of  the  natatory  organs ;  in  fact,  tho  disposition  of 
the  nuclciu  in  the  bottom  of  the  aingte  eavity  into  wbieh 

*  Mr.  Rrivirni>  linil  a]t\ta\-l'*'.ri\  thii  BUM  1»  •  mfeeiaMS  of  VolHlteBk 

s««  s.,».Ni.v  ^  ■(.-:,.->  .  ..I  t,c  n\  uii.i  ruuil  Shslit.*  MmM,  ■■AliaM.'s 
Munog!*l>h  tu  Ml.  !H)n  t'il>}  's  '  S]><  '-><•«  CnBeliyllinwa.* 
tltannlaf 
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the  aatenor  «igia  u  hoUoved*  and  thr  penetration  of  the 
peeterier  oigen  into  thie  nme  cuMty  ue  mbaolutely  the 
tame  as  in  the  two  preceding  i;enem,  as  M.  de  Blainvillc 
bu  been  able  to  aatiafy  himself  frum  the  examination  of 
wtmuf  indiviiliiab  |ttwi»»d  in  ipiiit 

Cuboides. 

Bufy  noeleifinin,  provided  vith  a  large  proboscidifonn 
mekw,  nuTOimdad  by  an  hepatic  maai^  naving  at  its  base 
an  ovary,  whemoe  pioceeds  a  nliform  ov^rous  produeiioDt 

contained  in  a  large,  single,  hcmispberieal  exeavation  of  an 

;in tenor,  cuboid,  natatory  orpnn,  iiiurh  lari;cr  than  the  pos- 
terior one,  which  is  tetragonal,  and  nearly  entirely  hidden 
in  the  first. 

Bxamplob  CtMidet  viireui  (Quoy  and  Oaimaid).  Lo- 
cal^, maimia  GibnUar. 


a,  ikLilte;  k,  mafoibril. 


This  anin,  aeoMding  to  M.  de  Blainville,  is  a  genus 
•earody  distingiiikhible  fnm  the  pveeeding  genera,  atid 

only  by  the  form  nnd  proportion  of  the  natatory  organs. 
'  Ak,*  says  M.  do  Blainvillc,  '  1  have  had  a  considerable 
number  of  individuals  at  my  disposal,  I  have  been  able  to 
aatisiy  myself  as  to  the  characteristic  which  I  have  given 
of  them.  I  have  in  fact  clearly  recc^nized  that  the  great 
and  lin^  eavity  of  the  antecMr  and  cubie  oi;^  contained 
a  flonateaUa  viieeral  nttdeaa.  in  wlueh  I  havalMMi  aUa 
to  distiBgllldi  a  sort  of  proboscidiform  stomaeh,  iunwinded 
at  its  base  with  an  hepatic  organ ;  and  further  backward,  a 
granular  ovary,  contained  in  its  pruper  membrane,  and 
whence  escaped  a  long  ovigerous  pruouction.  I  have  also 
been  equally  able  to  satisi)-  myself  that  the  natatory  pos- 
tmat  vjpa,  of  the  same  eonfbnnatkm,  as  &r  aa  tha  msI^ 
«■  ia  Iraa  Diph^,  vai  antirely  hid  in  tha  aiaavatiw 
of  the  anterior  organ  with  the  viaeeralmaas. 

Enncogona. 

"  Body  nucleiform,  provided  with  a  large  exscrtile  sucker, 
having  at  its  base  an  assemblage  of  ovaries,  whence  pn>- 
oaads  an  oviferous  production.  Anterior  natatory  organ 
•nneagoaal,  containing  with  the  nudena  in  a  single?  exca- 
vation the  posterior  oi^n,  which  is  moch  amallar*  vitli  Ava 
points,  ana  canaliculated  bdov. 
Ki«npi«b  AHMoifoiHi  htalum  (Qnojr  and  Gaiawrd). 


Eaneafona  bjallas. 

1.  I  a.  1ft.  EaamiMakfaHea  laiv^MhiwlMiMUi  l^itandiMri; 

1  4,  Buetoua. 

Amphiioa.* 

Body  nucleiform,  of  considerable  volume,  fhrnisbcd  with 
a  proboscidiform  stomach,  havmi^  lit  its  base  a  bunch  of 
(iv.iriL-*,  prolonged  into  a  lont,'  filament,  ((Uitained  in  an 
anterior,  polygonal,  i<hurt.  natatory  organ,  cut  squarely, 
with  a  single  cavity  in  which  the  postenor  organ,  which  is 
etntaUy  short,  polygonalt  and  tnincaladt  ia  iniertadi 

Example,  /OnpAiroa  olste  (Leraein%  LoeaKty,  Saasof 
Bahama. 

M.  de  Blainville  observes  that  tins  t^einis  is  oulv  known 
by  the  beautiful  figures  sent  by  M.  Lesueur,  and  of  which 
one  reached  M.  de  Blainville  more  than  ten  years  ago,  but 
without  dc^ription,  the  want  of  which  prevented  him  from 
publishiDg  it  Nevertheless  it  is  evideutt,  he  remarks,  on 
nferriog  to  these  figures,  that  ibmJbnliifommliiphydtv, 
but  with  natatoiy  ofgaoa  of  a  partkakr  imn  and  prapor- 

gJ*h^«M«^(fin!llM^  <»»la!«4    Ummmn  rad  vlkm  le  ttiih 


LlSiteiUmahlai  lM>i  ■■liiiHii. 


tion.  Another  species,  he  adds,  yfffipAjw  <rMwro/<i.  would 
Hppear  to  approximate  neariy  to  the  Caipes  of  MM.  Quoy 
andQaiinno,byfliagieatdiipfDportionaf  Owtmpvts. 

Diphydee  whose  anterivr  part  it  /umithed  tciih  two  du- 
Hitet  emiliei. 

Calpe. 

Body  noeleiform,  without  art  exsertile  pinbosds,  having 
a  sort  of  aerifcrons  vesicle  and  at  its  b«vse  an  ovarv'?  pro- 
longed into  a  long  oirrhtptTiius  and  oviferous  proauction 
Aiitenor  natatory  organ  ^.liort,  cubiiid,  lir.viug  a  distinct 
locomotive  cavity;  posterior  natatory  organ  very  1od|^ 
truncated  at  Iba  two  extremitiea,  not  penotcatin^  into  the 
anterior  Mgan,  and  pnmdad  with  around  tmamal aper- 
ture. 

Example,  Calpe  pentagana  (Qwy  and  CMmndl.  Lo> 

caUty,  StriiiLs  of  Gibraltar? 


I,  Caipe  prntsgoBB  (jftiMm');  1  a  (undar  Mt);  \  h.  aackoi. 

M.  de  BlamviUe  ebifwa  that  this  genus  is  really  sulB- 
ciently  diitinet  ftom  ^Bbm  trot  Diphyet,  with  which  it  hat 

nevertheless  many  relations  not  only  by  the  great  differenc* 
of  the  two  locomoti\e  orpans,  but  because  the  posteriol 
i  rL'nii  IS  only  iipplie(l  against  ilie  anterior  one,  and  does  no' 
penetrate  into  the  visceral  cavity.  Ue  remarks  that  ha  Imh 
examined  some  indinduals  well  piaianad  in  spirit;  and  hm 
easily  saen  that  the  nudeus  ia  ceinpoaed  of  a  sort  of  atom acl 
with  a  sessile  mouth  and  wiUi  a  null  hepatic  plate  (plaque 
of  a  green  colour  applied  against  it,  and  besides  of  a  ^or 
of  oeriferuus  bladder  situalccl  behind.  At  the  lower  root  o 
the  stomachal  swelling  is  the  ovary,  fotTncl  h\  a  ma&s  o 
granules,  and  which  seems  to  prolong  itself  backwards  inft 
a  long  production  charged  with  uvifomi  bodies,  and  otlMK 
longer  and  mora  hdHihaped.  This  produation  pToncwid 
from  the  anterior  natatory  organ,  and  passes  under  tb 
posterior  one  in  following  the  gutter  into  whicli  it  is  ho! 
lowed  on  its  lower  surface.  Finally,  this  postenor  orgai 
equally  truncated  at  the  two  extreiiiitas,  is  hollowe 
nearly  throughout  its  length  into  a  great  cavity,  from  th 
bottom  of  which  a  vessel  which  is  continued  to  tbw  toot  < 
the  ovary  of  the  nndens  may  be  clearly  seen  to  praoeed. 

Abyia. 

Body  nucleifimD,  inoonsiderable,  with  a  very  long  cirrb 
genus  and  oviferous  production.  Anterior  natatorv  i)o«. 
mueh  shorter  than  tha  other,  tubeuboid,  with  a  diatin. 
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MvilT  for  the  reception  of  tht-  anterior  extremity  of  the 
fO'iffior  natatory  Iwly,  v?hich  is  ]iol].|;(mal  anri  \erv  lont;. 
£uiB^^^^iCa  trigona  (Quoy  and  GBimard).  LocaliQr, 


M.  dt  Blainville  obsenes  that  this  genus  does  not  really 
Utt  ftom  the  preceding,  excepting  in  the  form  of  the 
MMory  orzan»,  and  above  all  in  that  the  anterior  part  is 
■Hmd  with  a  dcpmitoo  suffieienUT  coniiderable  for  the 
MtnMit  6f  a  part  of  the  other,  wmeh  hu  a  lont;  inferior 
fimnr  (sillon)  and  a  posterior  terminal  opening;.  To  this 
(•BOS  M.  de  BlainviUe  refers  a  species  nf  Dipht/Jer,  fjund 
by  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaiiiiard  in  Bas-i's  Strait,  ami  i.'f  which 
tbe)-  had  provisionally  formed  the  genus  Battia,  which 
doei  not  teem  to  M.  de  Btain^ilb  to  be  aalB«i«iitl]r  ehaiao* 
imed. 

M.  ItobKholtz,  remarkt  M.  de  Blainville,  rightljr  unites 
liiis  geans  vitb  the  preceding,  as  well  as  the  genus  Boioeea 
«f  Quoy  and  Gaimard.  the  latter  perhaps  erroneously. 


Aid^Bodeifcnn  indistinct,  situated  in  the  bottom  of  a 
4ep  cavity,  whence  {noeeeds  a  long  tubular  production, 

'::ni>hc<l  throughout  its  extent  with  proboscidiform 
'Jfkers  liavinc  at  tlieir  root  granular  corpuscles  and  a 
fifriisferous  tllarocut.  Natatory  bodies  nearly  equal  and 
smilar;  the  anterior  with  two  distinct  cavities,  the  poa- 
trnor  irtih  a  aiiw|to  oM^  wttb  a  lonnd  aMrtun  pnmied 
tHhtocih. 

^BiDry  (Quoy  and  GMlMid);  Dipkjfet 


IL  de  Blainvillc  observes   flint   the  denomination  of 
0^««,  emplojed  by  M.  Q^uvier  fur  a  single  aiK'cie^,  which 
P.C«  Mow  S3S. 


is  tlio  most  common  and  the  mo";t  gcnerallv  spread  in  all 
M.'as,  is  uscfl  in  liio  ^^()rk  of  MM.  Quoy  a:id  Guiraard  for 
species  which  have  the  natatory  organs  nearly  equal  in 
form  and  stie^  the  first  whereof  has  two  deep  cavities,  at 
which  the  one  teoetm  a  pert  only  of  the  othor  vhteh  haa 
a  long  haihrior  ridge  fbr  Hm  lodgment  of  the  cbthiMiiNit 
production.  M.  L^ueur,  he  adds,  who  has  equally  adopted 
this  division  of  the  Diphydtr,  gives  it  the  name  of  Da^ta 
adopted  by  Solander,  and  also  by  Gmclin ;  but  M.  de  Biaiu- 
ville  ask^  is  it  certain  that  the  animal  seen  by  Solander 
was  a  Diphjfet,  and  not  a  Biphoref  He  adds,  that  M 
Leaueur  has  figured  five  species  hehmging  to  this  genus 
perhqpe  all  new,  and  firnn  tiie  seas  of  KmUi  ^— 

7- 

Dotil^ul  *p»tiMt  or  thoae  wUh  011$  part  mif. 

Pyramis. 

Bodyttee,  gelatinous,  crystalline,  rather  solid,  pyramidal, 
tetragonal,  with  four  unequal  angles,  pointed  at  the  summit, 
truncated  at  its  base,  with  a  siitgle  rounded  aperture  com- 
municating with  a  single  deep  oavi^,  towaida  the  ead  of 
which  is  a  granular  oorpuada. 

Exan^  i)/nmm  MMyoM  (Otl^ 


[PyruBii  tolnfou.] 

This  gmw  was  eslaUidMd  by  M.  Otto^  and  M.  dt  Blain- 
viUe admits  that  he  knows  no  more  of  it  than  is  to  be  col- 
lected from  M.  Otto's  description  and  figure.   He  seems  to 

doubt,  however,  whether  the  genus  may  not  have  been 
founded  on  the  po.stenor  natatory  organ  of  a  Diphye$,  per- 
haps (if  tlie  division  properly  so  called. 

M.  Esclischoltz  makes  this  organized  body  a  species  of 
his  genus  Eudoxia,  which  comprehends  CucubtUtu  and 
CucuUtu  of  Quay  and  Gaimard,  admitting  that  the  tw» 
natatorv  organs  aia  intnaatoly  viSM  ao  aa  to  Ann,  appa 
iiBittyt  Mt  ona. 

Praia. 

Bodyf  subgelatinous,  rather  soft,  transperent,  binary, 
depressed,  obtuse,  and  tnincated  obliquely  at  the  two  ex- 
tremities, hollowed  into  a  cavity  of  little  depth,  with  a 
round  aperture  nearly  -  l^i'ge  as  the  eavi^,  and  pwtvidad 
with  a  Iu|e  canal  or  furrow  above. 

■satogla.  Froia  duUa  (Qyxoy  and  Gaimasd). 


tVMaMhk] 

If.  da  Blainville  deaenbea,  from  personal  dbterration. 
this  proviaional  genos  of  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  as  being 

subgelatinous,  rather  soft,  and  transparent.  Its  form,  rns 
remarks,  is  regularly  symmetrical,  and  it  seems  to  be  di- 
vided into  two  equal  parts  bv  a  p-eat  furniw  winch  1rn\crses 
it  from  one  end  to  the  other.  It  hiw  u  .shallow  ta\it\  with 
a  rounded  aperture,  witliout  denticles  or  appendat;c.^  ui  its 
circumference.  In  the  tissue  M.  do  Blainville  perceived  a 
mesial  vessel,  giving  oflf  two  lateral  branches,  with  very 
omilar  raroifleatiops;  and  ha  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
ia  only  the  natatoiy  organ  of  some  large  speeiea  of 
tha  anbetance  is  too  soft  ibr  a  ttaa  D^thifot, 

Tetragona. 

Body?  gelatinou.<i,  transparent,  rather  solid,  binary,  of 
an  elotigated,  paiallelopiped,  tetragonal  fonn  eanalicuUted 
below,  trunoated  obliquely  anteriorly,  pienad  behind  br  a 
(^mpin^  orifiee  fiunishcd  with  tyumatincal  pointokand  land* 
ing  uilo  a  long  blind  cavity. 

•  Vofc.  DL— C 
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\ .  Te1r»gcin»  hi>i>Idam  ;  2,  .l,  4,  dcUiU  oftlie 

M.  de  BUiDviUe  it  of  opinioo  Uiat  this  is  only  the  poi* 
torior  or  mferior  uitatorjr  otgmi  of  a  true  Diphyea. 

Sulculeolaria. 

B«iyt  subcartilagiuoui,  tmuparent,  eloiig»ted,  cylin- 
iriSM*^  trtvened  througiioat  iti  length  by  •  very  large 
iMW^  hfltdanBd  with  two  mambrantis,  truncated  nt  the 
twv  KtfiMitiM,  with  a  poitarior  aperture,  with  appen- 
dictUar  lobas  on  its  ciroaafenaos  wd  Inaalinf  into  a  vwy 
loi)g  iind  blind  cavity. 

Example,  Sulrfolaria 
Ueditenanean  (Niro. 


A  genuk  characterized  by  Do  Blainvillc,  who  found  it 
established  in  the  figures  of  Leaueur,  from  those  figiuret ; 
Intt  the  former  is  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
genua  ia  Jbunded  on  the  part  of  an  aoimal*  and  not  on  an 
entire  one.  If  these  bodies  should  turn  out  to  be  merely 
orpans  or  partn,  M.  tk-  BlailiviUe  thinks  thev  ought  to 
belong  to  the  genus  Calpe  of  Quoy  and  Gaimar^ 

Oaleolaria. 

Body  gelatinous,  rather  firm,  jierfeclly  regular,  syniine- 
trical,  subpolygonal  or  o\ul,  c'jmpres,seil  on  the  hides  and 
furnished  with  two  lateral  rows  >•.{  i  xtri  niely  fine  cirrhi. 
A  large  posterior  aperture  pierced  in  a  ^ort  of  diaphragm 
vith  appendicular  lobes,  binary  above,  leading  into  a  large 
cavi^  with  museular  walla.  An  o\'ary  at  the  anterior 
superior  sorfhee,  eominR  out  by  a  mesial  and  bilabiated 
onflce. 

Example,  Galeolaria  australit,  Beroidet  auttrtUi*  (Quoy 


lOitlMiwte  auttnUi.) 

Xmvii  toMLdaBlainviOeflmB  tiie  drawinn  rfLesueur. 
who  gave  the  form  the  name  of  GaUnlana,  wh#h  the 
former  adopts  in  preference  to  Bn-oides,  the  term  employed 
by  Quoy  and  Oaimard.  Galeolaria  hnv;,-\^T  tin  luirne 
given  by  Lamar'ck  to  a  genus  of  his  Serjmlida-.  From  (he 
mumiscript  memoir  of  Quoy  and  Gaimard  lent  by  them  to 
De  BlainviUe,  he  asoeriained  the  peeuliarity  oC  the  two 
o#  dliaon mtt  Mi.  Botta  aant  Um  dio  in  spirit 


many  individuals  obtained  in  the  courso  of  hi*  circumnavi 
{^ation.  It  seemcKl  U>  I>e  Blainvillc  that  thtMO  animals 
diffamd  really  ftom  Uie  Diphyda,  and  awroaebad  thu 
Atom.  To  oonflim  this  approximation  n  would  have 
ben  necessary  to  find  the  posterior  ajuTtun'  (ifilic  intLm;.. 
canal,  of  which,  he  remarks,  no  ob!?er\Lr  uas  .  ken;  L:.. 
it  appears  to  him  that  the  fixihteme  u(  the  two  t.e^i^■^  r( 
cirrhi,  their  leUtion  with  a  canal  whieli  follows  their  rwjt. 
the  distinct  and  Hwenlsr  walls  of  the  cavity,  and  the  {um 
tion  of  the  vngf,  an  auJBcient  to  show  in  tJiKe  »"tiTi«i«.  a 
passage  at  least  towwda  the  B«Am, 


Bodn  fitee.  gelatiiMNiBivery  8aA,trBiiipannt»«abarbiculu. 
with  a  atogle  terminal  anerture  at  one  of  the  poles  leadini* 

into  an  oval  cavity  wUbIi  cominunicates  with  ii  dfj  ri  si  -i,, 
whence  proceeds  a  drAimous  and  oviferous  i  ixiductu  n. 
Bnmpk  Jtotonm  CMtaMi^  (Qoosr  anl  Gminwtd). 


Baehscbolts  unites  this  genus  witfi  Ihoae  of  CiUp$  and 
jAf/ia  under  the  inl  appellation.  De  BlainviUe,  whc 
states  that  he  only  knows  the  fbrm  from  the  figures  and 

description  given  by  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  is  at  a  low  to  <U- 
termiae  positively  what  it  is,  but  he  supposes  it  to  be  i 
/^iwqMeronithar  than  9kDipkgt». 

Nootiluca. 

Body  free,  gelatinous,  transparent,  spheroidal,  cenifinm 
with  a  sort  of  infiindibuliform  cavity,  iHienea  piooocdl ) 
pvoiboaeidiforni,  eontiiBtile  production. 

BIWllpl^  NitcHbm  mOiant,  Lamarck. 


M.  Sumrav,  a  doctor  of  medicine,  while  inveattntin 
the  cause  «f  the  phosphorsseenoe  of  the  sea-water  at  HSvn 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  observed  and  ralU: 
attention  to  the  fjcnus  iVoc/iVuco,  win -li  lie  du> nb.  J  an 
figured  in  the  memoir  that  he  coramuuicaled  to  the  clai 
of  sciences  of  the  French  Institute.  lu  sixe  haidty  «)U^ 
that  of  a  small  pin's  head,  and  it  ia  as  tiMff  Wmt  I 
crysul ;  he  found  it  very  common  the  baaina  at  Hdnt 
sometimes  in  such  abundance  as  to  form  a  considerah 
thick  crust  (ero<lte  asses  cpaissc)  on  the  surface  of  il 
water.  Lamarck  adDptcd  tiie  ^;enus,  placmi,'  it  betwi,: 
Beroe  and  Lucernaria,  whu  h  last,  in  his  svatem,  unoi 
diatcly  precedes  Physsophora.  To  thsae  BUlltfa  aftjg*^ 
Or.  Surriray  attributes  the  phosphorflgeaiMNI  fff  the  sea  i 
HSvre. 

M.  de  BlainviUe  states  that  he  has  often  had  occasion 
Obynw  thsae  minute  beings  with  Dr.  Surrirav.  aided  bv  tl 
mieneoope.  'It  ui)i>cared  to  me,'  sa\i.  Dc  Blainvill 
speaking  of  Aoc/»/«cu  miliaris,  'nearly  regulailv  sphcrica 
but  somewhat  notchud  (fendu),  or  excavated  on  "its  antcrii 
part  so  as  a  little  U>  resemble  a  cherry.  From  the  nidd 
of  the  excavation  proceeds  a  sort  or  long  orliudrieal  tei 
tacle  ditninishing  little  in  sise  throti^out  its  extent,  ar 
terminating  in  an  obtuse  extremity.  Diuing  life  this  orcn 
moves  in  all  directions  somewhat  after  ifie  manner  ot  a 
elephant's  trunk  (en  se  repliant,  un  pea  a  la  maniere  de 
Irompe  de  relcphant).  It  seemed  to  me,  in  fiiet,  tO  I 
composed  of  annular  fibrci,  and  traversed  by  a 
throughout  it^  Icugtli,  so  that  it  may  he  supposed  to  I 
terminated  hya  sucker.  The  body  is  enveloped  in  a  Iran 
parent  meniDrane,  ibrming  sometimi>s  irregular  plan 
Within  may  be  perceived  i  kuul  of  funnel-hke  (rsopliam 
(esp^  d'oBsophajte  en  cntonuuir)  commenciug  aateriorl 
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tswds  thr  prtiboi'cis  and  terminating  posteriorly  by  a  iort 
of  spHtirical  stomar  h.  I  was  uiiublu  to  determine  whether 
th.  rv  was  an  mitstiiial  raiial  with  an  iinal  opening.  In 
aome  intiividuals,  but,  as  ii  would  apjiear,  at  d  certain 
pmod  oi  the  year  only,  may  be  seen  in  the  interior  many 
»n)upi.  or  snuill  msMM  inwaluly  placed  and  composed  of 
i  transparent enT«k>pe,eoiit«iiiiDg imall globidaorblaekish 
hn>wn»  whieh  M.  Surrirav  consiners  to  be  egp.  At  a  more 
advanced  period,  which  rt.  Surriray  supposes  to  bo  that  of 
^pawninj^,  the  water  becomes  of  a  ruil  colm-.r  ol'uii  rouge  He 
ic  vin>,  aud  theti  there  are  found  a  rcrtain  mimber  of  indi- 
uduals  which  have  tho  proboscidiforna  production  twice  its 
u&ual  length  (da  double  plus  long),  and  wiucb  be  legards 
ai  newly-bom  anioals.  The  general  movcnKnta  of  these 
imall  ■Biiuls  uppmt  to  be  Twjr  sbv,  and  m  ttmaHMy 
exe«iiled  hf  meua  of  tbe  spedas  of  trnnk  which  u  oonn- 
aoally  moving  fk-om  ri^bi  to  IcR.  M.  Surriray,  who  had 
frequently  occasion  to  observu  tht  iii,  has  s«en  ihctn  some- 
time* di^cncuiiihcr  themselves  entirely  uf  their  inein- 
bmnons  envelope  even  to  the  tentacula.  Dunng  life  the 
S(.'tiluC(P  are  excessively  phosphorescent,  and  I  have  veri- 
bcd  with  M.  Surriray  the  &ct  that  at  Hftvra  (be  phospho- 
rarence  of  the  sea  is  owing  to  these  •nimab ;  also,  that  in 
naniiif  it  through  a  strainer  (&  t ravers  une  ^tamineX  it 
rasea  this  property,  which  is  much  the  strongest  in  warm 
■:A  ■s.utrmy  weather,  immIi  Weaker  m  Ihe  winter,  end  mill 
-nder  a  west  wind.' 

I>e  Blainville  remarks  that  though  ho  arranges  thi.s 
iinimal  provisionally  in  this  section,  he  is  far  from  ooosider- 
ing  that  it  is  its  true  place,  and  that  it  seems  to  him,  in 
fwt,  to  haw  much  lelatioa  with  that  form  of  which  MM. 
<U)  Chamnao  and  Viienhudl  have  made  their  genus  Flagel- 
Imm,  and  which  MM.  Qnoy  and  Gaimard  have  alio  desig- 
nated under  a  particular  denomination:  he  asks,  in  con- 
'lu-ion.  whether  Noctilucn  may  not  be  an  animal  near  the 
Cucubati  and  Cucutii,  whose  natatory  ofgana  have  been 
ladnoad  to  thenMoabnaioaa  enwibipef 

Doliolum. 

Bodjff  gelatinoui,  hyaline,  ajfUndrieal,  truncated,  and 
gquallv  attenuated  at  tite  two  MtMOliliai^  whkb  tMlUgfify 
opened  and  without  marent  organs. 

Bttmple,  DoUehmMtOUfrrmmm  (Otto). 


M.  Olio  desrribe-  ibc  organism  on  which  he  ha*  esta- 
blished thi.s  genus  as  swimniio^'  by  oiecltng  and  absorbing 
'he  water  by  means  of  the  alternate  oilatation  and  contrac- 
lion  of  ito  two  orlfioei.  M«  DeUe  Chiide  Uim^  torn.  iiL) 
'«eems  indined  to  believe  that  the  DiuitAim  of  Otto  h 

rjitTely  a  fVnpfmrnt  of  a  <;pccies  uf  Hnlnthwia,  which  he 
:  itnes  Holot/mrta  iniuprrm;.  Do  UlaiuviUe  olwene.s  that 
t'  Otto's  description  of  the  motion,  &c.,  above  sinii'd,  Ix" 
'  irrect,  it  Ls  probable  that  the  animal  is  a  true  Biphure  i 
S),ii  if,  by  anv  chance,  there  should  bo  but  one  opening, 
then  It  would  be  the.  organ  of  aome  PhyttophorOt  which 
would  agree  better  witE  the  total  absenee  of  hitemal 


In. 


de  Blam villa's  'Manual '  was  published  in  1834,  and 

it»  liis  '  Nouvdlcs  Additions  et  Corr  i  i Ions,' dated  at  the 
Pans  Museum,  I>eceraber,  1836,  ho  declares  his  persistence 
,n  the  hiiii'f  that  the  Phytograda,  Dt/phidtr,  and  C)7 
zrada,  ought  not  to  Iw  comprised  in  the  type  of  the  Actimt 
z^roiria,  but  that  tlicv  ought  to  form  an  'entretypc'  under 
the  denomination  of  MaiacUMOtoariit,  indioatinc  that  they 
ai«^  ao  to  apeak,  intemediato  between  the  mlhuea  and 
the  Fadiata.  With  regard  to  the  Diphydo!,  in  particular, 
he  remarks  that  since  the  appearance  of  his  'Manual,' 
MM.  Quoy  anrl  Gaiiuard  pubhshed  their  obser>'atiuns 
'.'H  this  group  of  animal»,  and  tltat  they  have  abandoned 
the  different  generic  distinctiuns  (ujupes  gfneriuucs)  \\)ii('h 
they  had  established  in  their  first  menKNn;  «iistinrt>  ns 
in  fact,  which  scarcely  rested  on  more  than  the  dift  j  u  c 
i>f  fivm  and  the  proportion  of  the  natatory  organs.  They 
laTo;  moreorer,  cbeerved  Chat  their  polymorphous  Biphore 
(ITranic,  Zoolog.,  pi.  73,  fig.  4)  is  oertaittlj  nothing  mote 
than  a  part  of  their  Diphyea  AJtyia. 
M.  deBlninvilte  then  eontimioi  thw    *Tha  otmcluMof 


the  Phy^sophora,  which  I  have  named  DtpkMu,  by  reeeon  of 
the  uxisience  of  two  natatory  organs  only,  wnidi  ar*  median 
and  placed  one  before  tlio  other,  and  of  rows  of  cartilagi- 
nous tquamellee  upon  the  root  of  the  curhigeious  produc- 
tions, does  not  permit  a  doubt  of  the  great  relatjonHhia 
which  eiisto  between  the  Dipkytf*  properly  so  called, 
end  the  Fhytof^rnda;  end  that  tkme  (wo  great  geneim 
ought  to  be  united  under  the  same  family,  as  baa  been 
previously  staled     M.  Brandt  baa  projjojied  to  establish  two 
subgenera  only  among  tho  Dipkyet,  the  first  consisting  of' 
those  m  whicii  the  cartilaginotis  scales  of  the  cirrbigerotis 
production  are  scattered  or  distant,  as  in  DifAyet  mtpar, 
and  the  aecond,  which  he  names  D^tkffomerpha,  in  whidb' 
tlie  ooalea  are  so  close-set  as  to  be  hnbnceted,  aa  ia  aeen  in 
the  new  species  obeerved  by  Mertens,  and  named  bgr  him 
Diphyet  Stephanomia.   Among  the  genera  ineerke  mik, 
which,  wrong  or  right,  hnvc  been  connected  with  Phyno- 
phura  or  Dipht/i>»,  wiihi  ui  oveu  beine  very  certain  that  they  • 
are  animal-,  wo  ^hall  cite  thetwD  loilovmg  goiiem  inten* 
tionallv  omitted  in  our  work.' 
Dc6laiiiville  then  mentions  the  following: 
CvpnuTae  (.Quojr  and  Oaimaird).  nlaoed  aaBum  the  Fkft' 
«0}»Aorwr,whoeeeapan1eaaredapoeea  on  each' aiae  of  a  very 
long  axis  eslablished  on  an  organized  body,  fignn  ,!  y>1  sr, 
fig.  4 — 16  in  the  zoological  part  of  the  Voyage  of  the  U ru- 
nic.   Not  havitii;  met  willi  this  animal  in  their  su<-iind 
voyage,  MM.  Quuy  and  Gaiuiaid  duubt  ( Astrolabe,  Zoolog., 
t.  iv  p.  53  n.)  whether  it  is  an  incomplete  I^yttophora  or  a 
Stephomnnixe  {Stephanomia  T)  with  hollow  natatory  organs. 
Cu\ier  places  the  genus  between  Hippmtu*  and  Racemia. 

PoLYTOMA  (Quoy  and  Gaimard,  Zool.  of  the  UnniOkpL 
87.  fig.  12,  13),  which  maybe  defined  to  be  an  oral  meet 
of  f^lohiilar  trivaUular  c  i  ji  r-  If^s  fcorpusculea  globuleux 
comme  trivalves),  and  wliu  ii  MM.  Qiioy  and  Gaimard  con- 
ceive to  'i    r:ii  1  -  ,;,  Biphore  than  a  Physagrade. 

Tktragona.  (p.  10),  Quoy  and  Gaimurd,  Zool.  of  the 
Uranie,  pi.  86,  fig.  II).  This  the  authora  thumadvea  (Astro 
bibc  iv.  p.  I U3)  have  reeognixed  as  being  nothing  more  that 
the  posterior  point  of  Diphyet  hitpida. 

RACKHisCDelle  Chiaje,  Cuvier),  figured  by  Delle  Childe. 
Mem.  tab.  50,  f.  II,  12,  and  described  as  a  globoie  vesicle 
endowed  with  a  very  quick  motion,  and  disposed  toward.H  an 
ovate  shape;  but,  observes  Dc  Blainville,  the  figures  and 
description  arc  too  incomplete  to  afford  a  supposition  of 
what  it  is;  in  fact,  Dellc  I. hiaie confines  himself  to  staling 
that  his  Raccmis  ovatti  executes  all  the  rotatory  and  rapid 
moliona  at  the  aurfiuee  of  the  walw»  and  that  thoie  of  eaeh 
vnside  areeo  livefy  that  it  has  been  absotntely  impoeeible  to 
perceive  tho  aperture  with  which,  according  to  DelleChiajo, 
they  are  proTided.  CuMer  oah  adds  to  the  description  of 
Delle  Chmjc,  who  -als<i  place*  Racemit  near  the  Phi/sso/  ho 
a  small  membrane  with  which  each  vesicle  is  furnisiicd. 
M.  De  Blainville  concludes  by  observing  that  he  had  seen 
a  dznwiiig,  by  M.  Laurillard,  which  bad  been  taken  at  Nice 
ftem  one  of  these  organized  bodiee  while  allM^  and  that  he 
suppoiod  that  it  might  well  be  a  moaa  of  efgo  of  Mol- 
lutca. 

From  the  dinicuUic?^  with  which  the  distinguished  sonlo- 
gi'fts  abuTc  ciuoted  have  found  this  subject  surrounded,  and 
the  difieTcncos  uf  opinion  expressed  by  them,  the  reailer  w  iW 
perceive  iliat  trie  natural  history  of  these  extraordinary  or- 
ganize<l  bodies  is  anything  but  complete ;  and  we  have  laid 
beforo  him  the  infiinnation  above  given  in  order  that  he 
may  sco  what  haa  been  done  and  how  UHmIi  iMioiitt  to  be 
elucidated. 

Dl'PHYES.  [DipHYDKS.J 

DlPHYLLI'DlA.  [iNKERoaRAHWlAftL] 

DIPHY'SA.  [Physoghada.] 

DIPLECTRON.  [P,vY(ivto«.] 

DIPLOCTE'NIUM.  [Madbkphyllicea.1 

DIPLODA'CTYLUS.  a  genus  of  Lizards  oMbliafaod  by 
Mr.  Grav,  and  lagoided  by  him  as  fiirming  a  new  genua  in 
the  family  of  Oeckoi. 

Genrnc  rh-irartflr.  -  ^Calfn  s  1  iTifnrmable,  minute, 
siiionth ;  tlie  abih-miiial  scales  rail.ii  large;  thp  caudal 
scales  annulate  and  larger;  the  labial  scales  moderate,  dis- 
tuict,the  three  antcrmr  nnc^^  on  each  4.idc  much  the  largest ; 
no  gular  scales.  Tail  cylindrical,  ventricose.  Toet  5,5, 
simple^  sabequaU  aubcy'lindrical,  the  points  anbdilated, 
bifia  beneadi,  wftti  two  oval,  oblique,  smeeth,  fleshy  disks 

*  (TiiTWr  ipotn  IkU  thr  (vnrrie  name  afVnayiod  (ikinuud.  '  Itlp. 
Mpaa '  bul  ben  bnombbM  Ii>  LunnKk  to  dlMinfiitaib  •  ■•an*  uf  coDchUw* 
Srihs  Ik^lvUilaMet^'n'^'Mar 
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ekwB  i,  &,  small,  very  retractile.  No  /emoral  pores. 
(Gray.) 

This  aeotts  differs  from  Phyllodactylus  of  the  same  zoolo- 
gist in  naving  the  under  iide«  of  the  tips  of  the  toes  fur- 
nulied  with  two  rather  1ms*  oblonc  tuoeieles  tmncated  at 
the  tip  and  forming  tiro  oval  dbb  plaaed  obliquely,  one  on 

each  side  of  the  claw,  instead  of  having,  as  in  Phylhxiarly- 
Itu,  two  membranaceous  scales.  TJie  scales  of  Dijiiaduc- 
tylui  arc,  moreover,  uniform,  whilst  in  Phyllodactylut  there 
is  a  row  of  larger  scales  extending  along  the  back.  * 

Example,  Diplodaetylut  vittattu. 

Deicnptiao.  Brown,  with  a  broad  longitudinal  dorsal 
fillet;  linilM  Miildi  margined  with  rowiovmUows^ 

Then  are  two  iwnof  lather  distant  small  spots  on  eacli 
tide  of  the  body,  the  spots  become  larger  on  the  upper 
surftoeof  tl^c  tail,  and  are  soiitterod  on  the  limbs.  Lcntrth 
of  bead  and  body  i  incbes,  that  of  the  tail  1^  mch.  Lo- 
cality, New  Holland,  whence  it  was  brou^llto  Bog^and  by 
Mr.  CHnningham.  (JiooL  Froe.  1832.) 


4  % 


DI'FLODON,  Spix's  name  Jbr  a  gmo*  «f  ftwh-wntar 

coDchifbrs,  Naiades  of  Lea.  [NaTapbs.} 

DIPLOMACY  is  a  term  used  eill  er  to  express  the  ;irt  of 
conducting  negotiatious  and  arranging;  tic;.tie3  between  na- 
tions, or  the  bnuich  of  knowledge  which  i  L^uids  the  princi- 
ples of  that  art  and  the  relations  of  independent  stutca  to  one 
•Bother.  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  diploma,  which 
inoperlv  aignifles  any  thing  doubled  or  folded,  and  is  more 
partieabily  need  for  a  document  at  writing  issued  on  any 
more  solemn  occasion,  either  by  a  state  or  other  public 
body,  because  such  writiugii,  whether  on  waxen  tablets  or 
on  any  other  material,  used  anticntly  to  bo  made  up  in  a 
folded  form.  The  principles  of  diplomacy  of  course  are  to 
be  found  partly  in  that  body  of  recognized  customs  and 
Modulations  called  public  or  international  law,  partly  in  the 
tnaties  or  special  compacts  which  one  state  has  made  with 
another  The  superintendence  of  the  diplomatic  nlations 
of  a  country  has  been  commonly  entnistea  in  modem  times 
to  a  minister  of  state,  calle<l  theMinistsT  for  Foreign  .\ffails, 
or,  as  in  England,  the  Secretary  ior  tiie  Hume  Department. 
The  different  persons  permanently  ^tutuiui  d  ur  occasionally 
employed  abroad,  to  arrange  particular  pomts,  to  negotiate 
traatiw  eommereial  and  ganera],  or  to  watch  over  their  exe- 
outifln  and  maintenance,  may  all  be  considered  aa  the 
agmti  of  tliis  superintending  authority,  and  as  iomediatdy 
ueoOBtable  to  it,  as  well  as  thence  deriving  their  appoint- 
ments and  instructions.  For  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
several  descriptions  of  functionaries  employed  in  diplomacy, 
see  the  articles  Am bassadok,  Ciiabgk  d  Affairss,  Consci., 

ElfVOY. 

DIPLOMATICS,  from  the  same  root,  is  the  science  of 
ths  kmswladge  of  antiont  documents  of  a  public  or  political 
clMneMr,  and  etpeeiaUj  of  the  detennination  of  their  au- 
thenticity and  their  aige.  Bat  the  adjeetive,  diplomatic,  is 

usually  applied  i  )  !hina;s  or  persons  connected,  not  with 
diplomatics,  but  diplomacy.  Thus  by  diplomatic  pro- 
ceedings we  mean  jinu  i  udinL;s  of  <liiiluin.u  y  ;  and  the  corpt 
tUpUmatique,  or  diplomatic  body,  at  any  court  or  seat  of 
■BfetBment,  means  the  body  of  foreign  iganla  engaged  ia 
amjeuMgr  that  are  resident  there. 

Bom*  of  the  most  important  works  upon  the  science  of 
diplomatic*  are  the  following :— *  loanms  Mabillon  de  Be 
Diplomatiea,*  lib.  vii ,  fol.,  Paris,  1681-I7U9,  with  the  *8up- 
plemcntura.'  fol.,  Paris,  1704;  to  which  should  be  addet] 
the  three  treatises  of  the  Jesuit,  Barthol.  Germon,  addressed 
to  Mabillon,  '  Dir  Veteribus  Return  Francorum  Diploma 
tibus,'  I'imo.,  Paris,  1703,  ]70r.,  and  1707:— Dan.  Eber. 
Baringii  'Clavis  Diplomatiea,'  2  vols.  4to.,  Hanov.,  170-1; 
loan.  Waltheri  'Lexicon  Diulomaticum/  2  vols.  foL,  Gt>t- 
ting-  1740-7;  *Nou««aa  Ttmk  de  Diplomatique,*  par  les 
Bmiietins  Tassin,  &c.,  6  vols.  tio..  Paris,  l7:>U-65;  'His- 

•  W«  aw  iodabted  la  Mr.  Ony  tur  Um  tgan  o{  llui  aaiaal^' 


toria  Diplomatiea,'  da  Scipioiie  MatlVi,  4to.,  Mant,  172  7"  ^ 
lo.  Ueumann  von  Teutschenbrunn  'Commenlarii  de  R-a 
Diplomatiea  Impcriali,'  4to..  Nurem.,  1745*;  Dom  de  Vaines» 
'  Dictionnaire  Raisonne  de  Diplomatique,*  2  vols.  8vo«« 
Pim^  1774 ;  J.  C.  Gattecer  '  Abtim  dor  Oiplomatik.*  8wo^ 
GStiing..  1798 ;  and  C.  T.  O.  flebonmnwi  *  Venoah  rin— 
vollstlindi^^en  Systems  der  allgemoilUB  iMMBdon  ilt9nk 
Diploinatik,'  8vo.,  Gotting.,  1802. 
DIPPER.  [Mkrulid*.] 

DIPPING-NEEDLE,  an  instrument,  the  esaential  pare 
of  which  ia  the  magnotiaed  BMdte  coud^d  to  aaoeitakin 
the  Dip  or  ineUnataon.  nmuiMSiaK.J 

DIPROSU.  [P(ICIM»ODA.l 

DIPSA'CBA.  a  smaU  natnnl  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
with  monopetalous  flowers,  nearly  allied  to  CompositsD 

(otherwise  called  AsteraccEo),  from  which  it  differs  in  tho 
ovule  being  pendulous  instead  of  erect,  m  the  embryo  bein(; 
inverted,  m  the  anthers  being  distinct,  not  syngencsioua» 
and  in  the  corolla  havuig  an  imbricated,  not  valvate  aestiva- 
tion. In  habit  the  spedea  are  limilar  to  Composito),  having 
their  flowtm  oonstantly  arfn^;ed  in  heads.  None  of  tbo 
species  are  of  any  importanee  eseept  the  eommon  teasle. 
Dipsacus  Fullonutn,  whose  prickly* flower-heads  are  ex- 
tcil si vely  employed  in  carding  wooL  Many  of  the  specie-. 
Iibve  hundsotnc  llowcrs,  csj)ecially  the  Scabiouses.  and  a  if 
cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  eurioua.  Purple  and  stari'v' 
Sonbioot  are  flomnw  hndy  aiminla. 


A  portion  uf  the  upper  part  or  Ui|><  JC>iii  Fuli'Hi  jm, 
I,  »  flo«cr  wiUl  the  ha^l  •i)iny  Irurl  fimi  »hirb  it.prir);*;  S.artiru.'i 
wkth  twouf  the  (tuitlu,aBd  iLie  oraty  eotuaiuioc  >  |i«mlui<iu»  o«ul«  uiui  l< 

mmtpUimli*, a IwghwJmsl  wittMi «f  alMt.«ttb  Um  na<iilwi»  awd  aaa 
fkfiaipvfftsd  tiubiyo. 

DIPS.\S  (Laurenti),  Btin^arus  (Oppel).  a  genus  of  ser- 
pents placed  by  Cuvier  under  the  great  genus  I'olubcr. 

Description.  Body  compressed,  much  less  than  the  head. 
Scales  of  the  spinal  row  of  the  back  larger  than  the  others. 

Example.  Diptat  ImKett,  Cnviar;  velui«r  Buupkaliu, 
Shaw. 

De^'cription.  Blaek,  annulatod  with  white. 

The  sukjoiMd  eul;  Ann  ChMtte  (homgj  will  {nnslrmta 

the  form. 
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TbmtmmlkpMguthoiueAhy'Dt.  Leteh  to  diitingiitsh 

a  Banns  of  fresh-water  conchifers ;  and  hu  states  that  its 
tntaiBatic  tituatian  is  between  Unto  and  /<»adoR/a  (Ado- 

HMk)  !  C/ri/'o  (if  Sov.  erb  I  :  A'aVii  i'r'v  ut' Loa.  rNMAMM.] 

DIPSASTR^A.  [M'^URliPHYJLl.KEA.] 

DI'PTERA,  one  of  the  orders  into  which  insects  are 
diridod.  This  name  was  flnt  applied  by  Ahxtotle,  and  baa 
■ubaDqttently  been  adopted  bjr  aliiMtrt  all  entomologiata  to 
tejnato  tlwae  iosecta  the  most  striking  chaiMtotittio  of 
whin  ii  tbe  ponesaion  of  two  \«  in^  only. 

The  common  Ijud  r  (1y  mi  l  blue-bottle  tiy  afford  familiar 
examples  of  this  order.  Some  dipteroiw  in«ocU,  however, 
are  destitute  of  winga  (such  as  the  .species  of  the  genera 
Meiophojnu,  Nj/ettrMa,  &c.) ;  hence  it  ii  neoeaaary  that 
we  should  hmiiPtiet«t]iN  panliaritwtiAMv^ 
inB«et». 

The  Diptom  lam  Ok  lap»  ftmUMi  wUk  ATe-joiiited 
torai,  a  probotcis,  two  palpi,  tin»  entwBiua^  tluee  oeeUi,  and 

two  Hal  teres  or  poiaers. 

The  wings  are  p;enerally  horizontal  in  their  position  and 
transparent;  their  nervures  are  not  verj'  numerous,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  longitudinally  dispo«ed,  a  rharacter 
in  which  the  win^  of  dipterous  insects  differ  from  those 
of  the  orders  Neuroptera  and  Hymenoptera. 

The  pioboKiak  situated  on  the  under  part  of  the  head, 
is  fenerBlly  short  and  membranous,  and  consists  of  a 
sheath  for  part  analogous  to  the  viiidi  r  Ii;  or  labium  in 
mandibulate  itiisecls),  which  serves  to  kttjp  in  situ  other 
parts  of  the  mouth,  which,  when  they  are  all  present,  re- 
present the  mandibles,  maxiilsB,  tangue,  and  labium. 

There  arc  however  considerable  modifications  in  the 
stiuetuio  of  the  ptoboaois:  in  aome  it  is  lon^  riaoder,  end 
eapamm,  and  the  tumiber  of  eneloied  pisaoi»  vhieh  era 
generally  very  slender  and  sharp,  varies  from  two  to  fix. 

It  in  evident  that  this  Htructure  of  mouth  is  adapted  onJy 
to  the  extraction  and  transmission  of  fluids ;  and  when 
the»e  fluids  are  contained  within  any  moderately  ttHtgh 
substance,  the  pans  enclosed  by  the  sheath  of  the  proboacia 
are  used  as  lancets  in  wounding  and  penetrating  ao  as  to 
allow  the  escape  of  the  fluid,  which  of  tbsv  fUMun  is 
AiBBd  to  aecend  and  entac  the  «0plMBtt*. 


The  palpi  are  situttad  at  the  base  of  the  i^N^Kiscis.  Tha 
antennas  are  plaead  on  the  fbrs  part  of  the  heed,  and  ap- 
proximate at  their  base;  they  are  generally  small  and 
three-jointed;  the  last  joint,  however,  is  often  furnished 
witli  an  appenda|;c,  called  the  stylet,  whic  h  is  CODijdeiaUy 
diversified,  not  only  in  form  but  in  its  position. 

Ill  some  of  the  msects  of  this  order,  the  Tipulid0  fyr 
instance,  the  antennie  an  loog, and  composed  of  numetnaa 
Joints ;  and  in  tbo  CtitteiAv  toey  reaamme  little  plumes. 

The  eyes  in  dipteraos  inseeta  an  generally  lai^.  espe- 
ciallv  in  the  male  sex,  where  they  often  occupy  nearly  the 
wliole  of  tlie  head. 

The  hulteres  or  poLsers  arc  two  bmail  organs  of  a  slender 
form,  and  furnished  with  a  knob  at  their  apex,  situated  at 
the  ba.<ie  of  the  thorax  on  each  Hide,  and  immediately  be- 
bind  the  attachment  of  the  wings.  These  organs  hava 
been  considered  by  tnany  as  analogous  to  the  under  winga 
of  four-winged  insects.  Latreille  and  others,  however, 
have  come  to  a  different  opinion,  from  the  circumstance  of 
thefr  not  being  attached  to  the  same  part  of  the  tborB.\. 
j  Tlie  u<f  of  these  organs  is  not  yet  ascertaine<l ;  it  is  how- 
ever supposed  by  .some  that  the  little  knob  which  wc  men- 
tioned IS  ca])uble  of  l>eini;  inflated  with  air,  and  that  they 
seno  to  balance  the  insect  during  tiight,  at  which  time 
theaeoi^is  are  observed  to  be  in  rapid  tBTliffll. 

An  ngards  the  thanu*  it  ia  only  nwanawnr  Ima  to  ob- 
serve tint  the  chief  part  of  that  vldeh  ia  ^ibM  fkom  above 
eoosists  of  the  mesothorax ;  the  pmitlioiaat  and  iwitathnrint 
being  cotnp.irativeiy  small. 

_  The  scutellum  varies  considerably  in  form,  and  is  some- 
times armed  with  spines;  we  lind  it  developed  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner  in  the  genus  Celvpltus*  (Dalman)*  when 
it  is  very  convex  and  covers  the  whole  abdomao. 

Tfaa  aibdomen  seldom  presents  nwia  than  aavan  distuiet 
aamanta;  its  torn  is  vanr  variable. 

Dipterous  inaeets  un^rgo  what  la  termed  a  complete 
transformation:  their  larvse  are  devoid  of  feet,  and  have  a 
heail  of  the  same  soft  substance  as  the  body  and  witliout 
determinate  form.  The  parts  of  the  mouth  exhibit  two 
scaly  pointed  plates.  The  stigmata  are  nearly  all  placed 
on  the  terminal  segment  of  the  body.  When  about  to 
assume  the  pupa  stota^they  do  not  cast  their  skin  (as  is  tlie 
case  with  the  hrvm  of  most  inseets),  hut  this  hecoiheii  gra- 
dually hardened,  and  after  a  time  the  animal  assumes  the 
pupa  state  wilhiii,  &u  that  the  skin  of  the  larva  forms  as  it 
were  a  cocooU. 

There  are  however  exceptioiu  to  this  rule,  for  many 
change  their  skin  befiira  Wf  assunto  tfaa  pupa  atate^  and 
some  spin  cocoons. 

We  may  here  observe^  Aat  in  some  of  the  species  of  the 
genna  Saieephaga  the  am  am  faatdied  within  the  body  of 
toe  mother,  whenee  the  maeet  first  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  larva  state;  and  in  the  Pupipara,  not  only  are  the  eggs 
hatched  witliiii  the  body  of  tlie  parent  but  the  I arvie  con- 
tinue to  reside  there  until  their  transformation  into  pupx-. 

As  regards  the  habits  of  dipterous  insects,  they  wilt  be 
Jbund  under  the  beads  of  the  several  families  and  genera; 
we  aball  tbetefore  oonclude  by  noticing  the  two  great  aeo- 
tions  into  which  this  aider  is  divided  by  Macquart.  Thiue 
are  the  Nemocera  and  the  Brachocera. 

The  species  of  these  two  sections  are  distifiguishedchietly 
by  the  number  of  joints  of  the  aofl  palpL  Tbair 

characters  are  as  follows : — 

Section  1.  Nemocera.  Antenna)  filiform  or  setaceous, 
often  as  long  as  the  bead  and  thorax  together,  and  composed 
of  at  least  six  joints.  Palpi  composed  of  lour  or  five  joints; 
body  generally  slender  and  elonflitodi  head  aasall;  pro- 
boscis sometimea  long  and  slenoer,  and  inclosing  six  lan- 
Ci'ts ;  sometimes  short  and  thick,  and  having  but  two  lunc.  ts  ; 
thorax  large  and  veiy  oonvex  ;  lei(s  long;  wings  luii^.  and 
with  elongated  basal  cells. 

Section  2.  Brachocera.  Antennn  short,  comouscd  of 
three  joints;  the  third  joint  generally  furnished  with  a 
atylat;  palpi  oompQsad  ex  one  or  two  joints ;  head  usually 
hanusphMrSeal,  and  aa  bread aa  tha  thorax;  probosds  either 
long^,  slender,  coriaceous,  and  protruded,  or  short,  thick, 
and  retracted,  and  containing  either  six.  four,  or  two  lancets ; 
thontx  moderately  convex ;  legs  usually  of  madnate  ISQgtfa. 
Winn  with  the  beaal  cells  rather  sboit. 
Ina  prineipel  works  on  dipterous  imaata  are,  Wiedemann 

•  nie  nrrat  1 1^"- 1:  I  p^i TTi .  if  tli*  icalclhirc  in  the  in^^cl*  of  ihit.  nut  liai 
ill  {mtaltat  la  the  utist  iiisBiipton,  ter  In  tb*  |ffiitu  'i  eijrT«  Um  toilcUaa 
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Diptera  Rxottca,  1  vol.  8vo.  ISTl .  Meigen,  Systmiutische 
Befichreibung  der  bekannten  Eur  jpHitenin  zteeiflugelingen 
JasekUnt  6  wis.  Sro.  with  figures;  Maflqii«it,-m  the  Staia 
A  JHwfbn,  Hittoirt  tkt  Inttetn, '  Diptdrn,*  f  volt.  9m. 

DIPIERA'CE.T?  or  DIPTEROCARPE^,  an  imporlanl 
order  of  East  Indian  exot^cnou^  polyjielalous  trws,  alliml 
to  Malvacoip.  They  have  a  tubular  v  lequal  permanent 
calvx,  with  Rve  lobes,  vvluch  after  Howering  become  leafy 
and  very  rauch  enlarged,  surmounting  the  fVuit  without 
adhering  to  it.  There  are  five  pet»':%  with  a  contorted 
Mtivatioit,  an  indeflnite  number  of  awl-pointed  narrow 
utlMn»  and  a  feir-oelled  superioromy*  vita  two  pendulous 
ovules  in  each  cell ;  of  these  dl  are  eventually  abortive, 
oxcept  one,  which  forms  tlio  interior  of  a  hard  dry  leathery 
ix'ricarp.  Tlic  seed  is  solitary,  contains  no  alhunn'n,  and 
has  an  embryo  witli  two  lari;o  twisted  and  crumpled  coty- 
leflons,  and  a  superior  radicle.  The  leaves  arc  long,  broad, 
alternate,  rolled  inwards  before  they  unfold,  with  strong 
straight  veina  running  obliiiudy  from  the  midrib  to  the 
uarrin,  and  flMon;  deddnons  atipidM  rolled  up  Eke  tboee 
of  a  Magnolia. 

The;  cfiffcrent  species  produce  a  number  of  resinous,  oily, 
and  other  substances  ;  one  a  sort  of  camphor  {Dryohila- 
voiis):  another  a  fragrant  resin  used  in  temples;  a  third 
Gum  Animi ;  while  some  of  the  commonest  pitolMS  aadvir- 
nishes  of  India  ate  proouced  from  others. 


DIPTBRAL.  (CmL  Aacmvieffim.] 

DIPTBRIX.  [CoUMABOtTNA.] 

DIPTEROCARPUS.  a  genus  of  Euit  Indian,  and  ehiefly 

.ONiiliir.  trcc-i,  of  which  Hhlnif  ?ivc!<  the  fi illuwitifj  as  the 
es-cnttal  character:  '  Cal\x  nTc^uiarly  tivo  lotted  at  the 
mouth:  tlio  two  opixjsitf  --cf^nifiiis  very  long  and  li((ulate. 
Petals  live,  convolute  when  unexpanded.  Stamens  nume- 
rous; anthers  long,  linear,  terminating  in  an  awl-shaped 
point.  Nut  rather  woody,  and  ooe-eeUed  and  one  seeded 
i>y  abortion,  inclosed  in  the  enlarged  ealyx.*  The  speeies 
arc  dcNcribed  as  enormous  trees,  abounuing  in  resinous 
juice,  with  erect  trunks,  an  ash-coluured  h.irk,  stroni? 
•tprcadinK  limb>.  and  H\al  ieiithery  enture  leavL's,  with  pin- 
luted  veioii.   The  Uoweiii  are  largo,  white  ur  pink,  and  d»- 


liciously  fragrant  The  pubescence  is  always  stellate  when 
present  The  resinous^uice  of  D.  trinerTis,'a  tree  from  150 
to  200  ftet  hi^  inhabiting  the  fiwestaof  Java,  is  made  into 
plaisters  for  uleers  and  foul  sores ;  and  when  dissolved  in 

spirit  of  wine,  or  formed  into  an  emulsion  with  white  of 
e^ii,  acts  upon  the  mucous  membranes  in  the  same  way  as 
balsani  of  copaiva.  Dryobalanoi  s  Camphora,  the  Camphor 
tree  of  Sumatra,  u  usually  referred  to  this  genus ;  out, 
according  to  Blnme,  is  leaOj  a  diatiaet  genna.  (DMamBA^ 

UANOPS.] 

DIPUS.  [JaiiBOA.1 

DIPYRK  or  imieotttt,  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime, 
whieh  ooeurs  in  small  slender  prisms,  the  primary  form  or 

which  has  not  been  dcteriniiu'd  :  Ihoir  colour  is  grt-yi-h  or 
reddish  while,  and  fas<'iculated  into  masses.  Internally  the 
lustre  is  shininc ;  vitreous ;  opaque;  hardness  sufticient  to 
.scratch  glass;  specific  gravity  about  '2*6.  It  is  found  in  tlie 
Western  Pyrenees.  By  inalvsis  it  \  ielded— silica  60, alumina 
84,  lime  10,  and  water  S.  When  heated  by  the  blow*pipe  H 
beeomea  tmlk  wUta^  tad  then  ftises  into  a  bMby  eoHmr- 
less  glaie. 

DmECT  and  RETROGRADE,  two  astronomical  terms, 
the  former  of  which  is  ap])lied  to  a  bn.h  which  moves  m  the 
same  ilirection  as  all  the  hea\enly  bodies  except  com^rts  ;  the 
second  to  one  which  moves  m  a  contrary  direction.  The  mo- 
tions of  the  planets  round  the  sun.  of  the  satellitea  round 
their  nrimanes,  and  of  the  bodies  themselves  round  their 
azfla»ail  take  plaee  in  one  dicectian,  with  the  exo^ition  ooty 
of  tlie  eomefei^  of  whidi  about  one-half  the  whole  mnn'Mr 
move  in  the  contrary  direction.  The  course  of  these  celestial 
motions  is  always  from  west  to  east,  which  is  the  dtrt-ct 
course.  The  retrograde!  is  therefore  from  cast  to  west.  The 
real  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  being  direct,  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  heavens  is  retrograde,  so  that  the  orbital 
motion  of  the  sun  and  moon  has,  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  elTect 
of  lessening  the  whtde  apparent  motion :  or  these  bodies  ap- 
pear to  move  mote  ebvqr  than  the  fixed  Stan.  Witbiegaid 
to  the  planeta.  the  eilbet  of  the  earth's  oibital  motion  con* 
bined  with  their  own,  makes  them  sometimes  appear  to  re- 
tn)gratle  more  in  the  day  than  they  would  dii  fri'iu  t}«e 
earth's  Jiurnal  raotini  only.  [Fi.anf.t.\ry Motions.]  In  the 
Latm  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  direct  motion  is  said 
to  be  in  contequmtia,  and  the  retrograde  in  antt^dmtia. 
The  most  simple  way  ef  wwaembering  diieet  motion,  is  by 
recalling  teaundtMorderoftiiea^iaa  of  the  aodiae.  Wiam 
Aries  into  Taurus,  from  Taurus  into  Gemini,  &c.,  up  to 
from  Pisces  into  Aries.  Ls  direct  motion ;  while  from  Taurus 
1  into  .\rics,  from  Aries  into  Pisces,  Stc,  is  retrograde  mc  iioii. 
DIRECTION,  a  relative  term,  not  otherwise  detlnable 
than  by  pointing  out  what  constitutes  sameness  and  dif- 
ference or  direction.  Any  two  lines  which  laake  an  angle 
loiat  in  different  directions;  a  point  mo\  iug  alongailnigut 
ine  moeae  alwaya  in  the  aama  direetion.  PennMnegr  of 
direetion  and  straigfatnese  are  equivalent  notfaraa.  A  body 
in  motion  not  only  changes  its  ilirectioii  \Nith  respect  to 
other  bodies,  but  also  the  diroctiuu  ui  other  bodies  with 
rc-pcct  to  it. 

The  most  common  measure  of  liirection,  for  terrestrial 
purposes,  refers  to  the  north  as  a  fixed  direction,  and  uses 
the  points  of  the  eampasB.  But  any  line  whatever  being 
draw  II  from  the  point  of  view,  the  dinetiona  of  all  other 
points  may  be  estimated  by  measuring  the  an^as  whieh 
lines  drawn  from  them  to  thie  point  of  view  make  with  the 
•^landard  line. 

Wilt  !i  a  jioint  describes  a  curve,  it  cannot  at  any  one 
moiiicir.  l;e  said  to  be  moving  in  any  direction  at  all;  for 
upon  examinuig  the  basis  of  our  notion  of  curvature,  we 
find  that  it  eenaists  in  supposing  a  liaa  to  be  drawn,  nu 
tlnee  eoBtignana  pointa  of  whieh,  bowam  aeai;  are  ail  in 
the  aaina  Mndght  line.  But  thia  ia  a  metAematieal  ttotioa, 
which  is  contradicted  in  practice  by  any  attempt  at  a  curve 
which  we  can  make  on  paficr.  For  it  is  found  that,  as  must 
be  the  case  from  the  proposition  mentioned  m  the  article 
.\rc  (vol.  li.,  p.  256).  when  two  points  of  a  cur\e  are  taken 
very  near  lu  each  other,  and  joined  by  a  chord,  I  lie  widest 
intirrval  between  the  chord  and  the  are  disappears  or  be- 
comes imperceptible  long  before  the  ehaid  and  are  disap- 
pear. Uenoeanaeethenotion  thatacttrvaiaayin  fiMtba 
composed  of  vay  small  straiffbt  hnea,  each  of  which  has  of 
course  a  definite  direction.  But  though  such  notion  must 
bo  abandoned  in  ^eom^:t^y,  vet  it  loads  to  the  suicler  notion 
of  a  TANGK.NT^Lsee  ul-o  Cunt.vct],  or  ol'  a  slraiijlu  lino  of 

which,  as  soon  as  the  term  is  explained,  we  wnhftsital  iiigiy 
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admit :  1.  Tnal  if  a  line  movmR  on  a  curve  be  said  to  have 
*  direction  hi  all  at  any  point,  the  ilirection  must  W  that  of 
a  i&ngent  at  thai  point ;  2.  Tliat  it  is  highly  convenient  to 
say  iliai  a  point  moving  in  a  eurve  is  moving  in  a  con 
fi^ffUg  varying  diroction.  H«ra,  as  ia  other  chm  fVs- 
uwiTV.  CntTjmmK,  Stc.\  w«  obtain  enetneM  by  nnkiiig 

definitions  drawn  from  flic  inexactness  of  our  senses  apply, 
not  to  the  nuUun^  whiLh  fir>,t  ir.ive  them,  but  to  the  final 
limit  towards  which  we  see  ihal  mc  should  npjiroach  if  our 
«en»e-«  wt;re  msuda  more  and  mor«»  ei^act ;  but  which,  at  ibe 
tUM  time,  ve  see  that  we  should  nam  meh  lone  is 
any  ineiactiMH  vbatsoever  remained. 

DIRBCTOIRB  EXECUTIF  was  the  namo  given  to  the 
executive  power  of  the  French  republic  iy  tbe  eonatitution 
of  the  year  3  (1795),  which  constitution  in»  fhuned  by 
themodenilo  parly  in  tlie  National  Convention,  i.r  Supremo 
Leeislatunt  of  Fniaco,  afl^i:  the  oM-nhrow  of  liobe:>pierre 
and  his  associates.  [CouMiTTEB  ok  Pi:ulic  Safbty.J  By 
thia  oonstitution  the  legislative  power  wa^  entrusted  to  two 
oOuneil^ooe  of  five  hundred  membm,  and  the  other  called 
'dat  anciens,'  (Hjoaisting  of  250  membaia.  TJm  alection 
wu  gnuiuatad:  every  primary  or  ootmaanal  asaambly 
chose  an  elecl<jr,  and  the  electors  thus  eluHen  assemblod 
in  their  rospw-iive  departments  to  choo>c  the  iueiuben>  for 
the  legislature.  Certain  property  qualilications  wore  re- 
^■iaita  tut  an  elector.  Qa#>Uurd  of  itie  councils  was  to  be 
MMWiad  etaiy  t«»  jaan.  Tha  Ck>uncil  of  Elders,  so  called 
basMua  Iba  namMn  mrt  nmurad  to  ba  at  least  forty 
yaan  of  aga,  bad  the  powar  of  MAiaiag  ita  aiaant  to  any 
bill  that  wtts  sent  to  it  by  the  other  council.  The  exe- 
cutive power  was  entrusted'  to  five  directors  choaen  by  the 
Council  of"  Elrlers  out  of  a  list  of  candidates  presented  by 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  One  of  the  five  directors 
«M  tD  be  chaagjBd  evary  year.  The  directors  bad  the  ma- 
MfiQllMint  of  thaniUtary  force,  of  the  finances,  and  of  the 
bona  aad  foraiga  departments ;  and  they  appoiatcd  their 
mioistera  of  state  and  other  public  functionaries.  Tlw^ 
had  large  salaries,  and  a  nntinnal  palace,  the  Luxamboorg, 
for  ilieir  residence,  ari  i  ;\  tjuard. 

The  project  of  this  ojusutution  having  been  laid  be/ii>rti 
the  primary  aseemblies  of  the  people  was  approved  by  them. 
Bat  by  a  subsequent  law  the  Convention  decreed  that  two- 
ihiids  of  the  new  councils  should  be  chosen  out  of  its  own 
■MBibatml  lhaa  fMWfkaloniiBh  oppoaitioiwoi|poGiall^ 
Paris,  where  the  sections,  or  dntriot  miiiiknpalitieB,  rose 
atrainst  the  ConTcntion,  but  were  put  down  by  force  by 
Barras  and  Bonaparte  on  the  I3th  Vendemiaire  (4th  of 
October,  179 j).  After  tins  the  new  rouncds  were  formed, 
two-thirds  being  taken  out  of  the  uimuU^rs  of  the  Cuuven- 
tion»  and  one-third  by  new  elections  from  the  departments. 
Tba  aonneOa  tbaa  riinia  tha  five  directors,  who  were 
Banmi^  La  WmiUh^Uf^  Rawbell.  I.«tourneur,  and 
Camot ;  all  of  whom,  having  voted  for  the  death  of  the 
king,  were  considered  as  bound  to  the  repubUcan  eausa.  On 
the  .'jth  of  October  the  Convention,  after  proclaiming  the 
ttecuiiuug  uf  (ii«  guvuriuaeui  of  the  laws,  and  tlu-  ohhvion 
<J  \  l.L-  past,  and  changine  the  name  of  the  Place  de  la 
Revolution  into  that  of  Place  de  la  Concorde,  closed  its 
aittings,  and  the  new  government  was  installed.  Its  ptSim 
was  at  flMt  and  conciliatory,  but  it  atood  aspooed 

to  the  attaeka  of  two  parties,  the  royalists,  iaeluding  tboae 
who  were  attarhed  to  the  C4)nstitutional  luonarehy  of  1791, 
and  the  rflvolutionists,  or  jacobins,  supported  by  the  mob. 
In  September,  17'Jf(,  a  conspiracy  I  lUe  latter,  hcade<l  by 
Babcuf,  who  proclaimed  *  the  ivigu  ot  general  hap^Mness 
and  of  absolute  democracy,'  proposing  to  make  a  new  and 
equal  diatnbntiim  of  DBDMi^ttaada  an  attadl  on  tha  Direc- 
tory, whieh  vaa  npiUBMl  by  the  guard,  and  Babeuf  and 
other  leaders  were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  By 
the  elections  of  May,  1 797,  fcr  a  new  third  of  the  mambers 
of  the  Poun<  iU,  the  royalists  of  various  shades  obtained 
many  seats  m  ibu  Wu>lature.  The  pohcy  of  the  Directory, 
both'  domestic  and  foreign,  was  now  strongly  censured  m 
the  oouncils,  who  asked  for  peace  and  economy,  and  fxr  a 
papaal  of  the  laws  against  the  emigranU  and  the  priests. 
Ilia  conduct  of  Bonaparte  towards  Venice  was  animaaverted 
upon.  Camille  Jordan,  a  deputy  from  Lyon,  made  a  speech 
Ml  fivour  of  the  re-e»tabUshment  of  publir  vi  rship.  The 
ctub  of  Clipbi  was  the  place  of  meelinir  of  tljti  ihti  tisans  of 
tlie  opp'»itii«n.  Rarthelemy,  who  had  been  meantime  ap- 
pointed dtreetor,  inclmed  to  the  same  side,  as  well  as 
Qaneral  Pich^gru,  Barbi  Marbois,  and  others.  Camot, 
onoihar  diiactoa,  aadaamarad  to  wadiato  batvaan  tba  tw 


partius.  but  to  no  effect.  The  Directory  being  alarmed. 
niUed  troops  to  the  neislfbourhood  of  Pari«,  whi<  h  was  an 
unconstitutional  measure.  At  length  Aut^ereau  came  with 
a  violent  message  from  BonapaHe  and  the  victorumi atiDT 
of  Italy,  offering  to  march  in  aupport  of  the  Diraotoij.  and 
thnatanin^  thaou^iiMd  rayattate  in  the  coundls,  meaning 

the  opposition.  This  w:ls  llie  fit^t  <lirev  t  interfLreuce  of  the 
Jinnies  in  the  inteniiil  alV.urs  of  France.  The  inaj..!  ity  ol 
the  Directory,  cmisi^iinj;  of  Burru-?,  Reul  ell,  and  La  Re- 
veilicxi>Lepaux,  appointed  Augereau  military  commander 
of  Paris,  who  surrounded  the  hall  of  the  councils,  arretted 
Pich^ru,  Willot.  Ramel,  and  prevented  by  fiwoe  the  other 
opposition  members  from  taking  their  seats.  Tba  re- 
mainder of  the  memben  bein^  either  favourable  to  the 
Directory,  or  intimidated,  appointed  a  commission  which 
made  a  repor;  of  •■ome  eoiispira-.y.  and  a  law  <;f  ]iubln 
safety  was  quickly  j>ajs«d,  by  whavh  two  dirttturs,  Biirtbc- 
leniy  and  Curnot,  aud  fiAy-three  members  of  the  councils, 
were  exiled  to  French  Guiana.  Carnot  escaped  to  Cr«r- 
many,  but  Barlhelemy  was  transported.  Tlie  Directory 
added  to  tba  list  tba  editors  of  thirty-five  journals,  besides 
other  persons.  Two  neir  dbeotors,  rranfots  de  Neufch£- 
teau  and  Merlin  de  Douai,  were  chosen  in  the  rc>ou)  of  the 
two  proscribed.  This  was  the  coup  <i'etat  of  l'"ructidor 
(Septemben,  i7'J7.  There  wh-.  ;imv.  .i  pariiaJ  return  to  u 
system  of  terror,  with  ihu  difference,  that  imprisonment, 
transportation,  and  confiscation  of  property,  were  substituted 
for  tiia  guillotiDa.  Tba  laws  amiaat  tiia  priasta  and  ami- 
§nrants  mva  anftiread  mora  strieuy  than  vrw.  By  a  lav  of 


the  30th  of  September,  1 797,  the  pubUc  debt  was  reduced  to 
one-third,  which  was  called  comiuUdated,  and  was  arknnw 
ledged  by  the  state,  the  cr  l ;  n  r  receiving  in  lieu  i  ti. 
other  two-thirds  bons,  or  bills  which  could  only  be  era- 
ployed  in  the  purchase  of  national  property,  and  which  fall 
unmadiatoiy  to  between  70  or  89  per  cent.  Focead  loans, 
confisaariona,>and  the  plundar  «f  Italvj^rere  the  chief  finan- 
dal  resources  of  the  goTanuaamt.  Tha  pwar  money  had 
loat  all  value.  [Assionats.]  Government  lotterios,  which 
hnd  be«n  abolii$hed  by  the  Con\eniion,  were  re-established 
by  the  Directory.  A  ministry  of  police  was  creatwl,  which 
interfered  with  the  locomotion  of  in<lividuals,  by  reqiuniijj 
passports  and  cartes  de  suroLfe.  and  made  arrests  and  domi 
vSOmf  Tisits  under  pretence  of  suspicion.  Hie  periodical 
pnaa  ma  arbitrarily  interfered  with.  In  tha  iniaat  of  all 
tbn  the  Directory  was  mainly  supported  by  the  inihienea  or 
Bonaparte's  It  ili.u.  r  i-ios,  fuUowod  by  the  peace  ofCam- 
|K)forraio  wil  h  jVuslna.  But  an  act  vvluch  threw  the  (greatest 
oliloquy  upon  I  lie  Directory  was  its  unprovoked  invasion  of 
Switzerland  m  1 796.  Canwt,  from  his  exile  in  Germany, 
was  loud  in  his  denunciations  of  this  political  crime,  which 
he  said  '  verified  the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  latnb.'  The 
republicans  in  the  interior  were  also  greatly  diasatbSad 
with  tha  diiactorial  djaUtorahip,  arul  as  by  the  new  elec- 
tions of  1 799  they  muslmd  strong  in  the  councils,  thoy 
openly  assailed  tne  government,  which  was  no  longer 
supjiorted  by  the  presence  of  Bonaparte,  then  in  Egypt 
At  the  same  time  a  new  coalition  was  l'urnic<l  against 
France,  consisting  of  Austria,  Russia,  England,  and  Turkey, 
and  the  French  armios  met  with  great  revaiaes  both  in 
Italy  and  on  the  Ehioe.  In  one  short  cainpaign  thaj 
loat  ell  Italy  eiceeol  Genoa.  All  thia  added  to  the  un- 
popularity of  the  Directory,  which  that  vmr  '  onsistrd  of 
Rarras  and  La  R£veill^-L^UX,  both  of  the  tlrst  nomina- 
tion, and  Treilhard,  Merlin  de  Douai.  and  Sieyes.  The 
councils  demanded  tha  disroiasai  of  Treilhard  on  the  score 
of  informality  in  hft  iMNnination,  and  of  La  R^eillire  and 
Merlin  de  Douaion  acoount  of  aavenl  charges  whidk  were 
preferred  againat  dMHI.  All  the  diree  nva  in  their  resig- 
nation, and  were  replaced  by  Gnhier,  Roger  Duoos,  and 
Moulina,  three  obscure  men.  I  bis  change  took  place  in 
June,  1  799.  At  the  same  time  the  councils  cireumscribed 
the  authority  of  the  Directory,  rc-cstablished  the  supre- 
macy of  the  legislature,  and  removed  the  restriotions  on 
the  press.  But  soon  after,  July  1 799,  they  passed  a  mea- 
sure worthy  of  the  worst  times  of  the  revolutton.  This  was 
the  '  law  of  hostages,'  by  whieh  the  relatives  of  the  emi- 
grants,  the  ex-nobles,  priests,  &o.,  were  made  answerable 
for  any  revolts  or  other  offence  against  the  republic,  and 
liable  to  impriw>nment  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  authori- 
ties, sequestration  of  their  property,  and  even  transportation. 
The  authority  of  the  Executive  Directory  had  now  become 
very  weak  and  the  eouncils  then  selves  began  to  be  divided 
lepublieaai    jaoob&is»  who  were  fbr 
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meagures  of  terror,  and  the  moderate  republicans  who 
wished  to  act  U-gally  acoordfaf  tO  the  constitution  of  the 
yetr  III.  The  policy  of  the  government  vu  consequently 
vaeitletitHf.  Tdleynnil,  the  minitter  for  fiueign  affain, 
j^avc  in  his  resifpiation.  All  parties  had  eatliMistcd  thcni- 
eelves  by  ineffectual  strug^leN  while  the  maw  of  the  pcoplu 
stood  passive,  bcinj?  wcarv  of  tut  ion:  this  general  pros- 
tration prepared  tlve  way  for  Bouajjarte's  ascen'lency  in  the 
following  Brumaire,  when  tlic  constiliilion  of  the  year  3 
and  the  Directory  were  overthrown,  alter  four  years  exist- 
ence. The  principal  charges  against  the  Directory  are 
Staled  uadoc  the  heed  Babbab.  See  also  Hittoire  du  Di- 
reetein  iSMeHfCT.  S  "nlk.  tm^  Firit.  1802.  TIm  law  of  tbe 
conscription  was  ptaaed  nndar  tte  admiiiiBtntioa  of  tlie 

Directory. 

DIRECTRIX.  (Zi>MM  f/»rcc/n.r.  a  directing  line.)  This 
term  i.s  applied  to  any  line  (straight  or  curved)  which  is 
made  a  necessary  part  of  the  de^crlption  of  any  curse,  ^^o 
that  the  position  of  the  former  must  be  given  before  that 
of  tbe  latter  is  known.  Thus  in  the  question,  'required 
tiM  tnm  deMTibed  by  a  point  in  a  itrairiit  line  the  tm 
ends  ef  irhtch  nnat  be  on  two  ilzed  ttraignt  lineii*  <Im  two 
|l\cd  lii'o  are  directricc:.  Custom  has  sanctioiMd  tile 
special  a]>plication  of  this  term  to  lines  connected  with  a  fcw 
curves,  and  particiUarly  with  the  ellipse,  hyperbola,  and  con- 
choid of  Nicoraedes.  But  in  reality,  with  the  exception  of 
the  circle,  there  can  be  no  cunrc  which  is  without  one  or 
more  lines  to  whidi  tbe  name  of  directrix  might  be  given. 

D1R6E.  in  music,  a  hymn  (br  tbe  dead,  a  funereal  song. 
Tbu  word  is  a  contraction  of  iNruM',  tbe  ftnt  woidof  too 
antiphona,  '  Dirige,  Dombie  Deoar  dmnted  in  the  ftineral 
service  of  the  Cat  lulu  ciniroh.  The  abbreviation  seems  to 
Live  crept  into  u-^o  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

DISABILITY  (Law),  an  incapacity  in  a  jMjrson  to  inhe- 
rit lands  or  enjoy  the  possession  of  them,  or  te  take  that  be- 
nefit which  otberwiee  be  might  have  done,  or  to  confer  or 
grant  an  eital*  or  benefit  on  or  to  another.  Allpenonswbo 
are  disabled  from  taking  an  estate  or  benefit  are  incapable  of 
granting  or  conferring;  one  by  any  act  of  their  own,  but  many 
persons  who  arc  by  law  inciip-.ihle  of  dispoajngoiT  property 
msiy  take  il  either  by  inheritance  or  spft. 

Disability  IS  ordinarily  said  to  arise  in  four  wa\s:  By  the 
act  of  the  ancestor  ;  by  the  act  of  the  party  himself ;  by  the 
act  of  the  law  ;  or  by  the  act  of  Go<l. 

Bt/thaacti^  the  aaeetioTt  aa  wham  he  ii  attainted  of 
treason  or  murder,  fbr  by  attunder  his  Uood  is  oorruptod, 
and  his  children  are  made  incapable  of  inheriting.  But  by 
Uic  htat.  ;J  and  4  W.IV.,  c.  106,  10,  this  disabifity  is  now 
confined  to  the  inheriting  of  lands  of  which  the  ancestor  is 
possessed  at  the  time  of  attainder:  in  all  other  cases  a  de- 
scent may  be  traced  through  him. 

By  the  actqftht  pvtlf  him$e{f,  as  where  a  person  is  him- 
self attainted,  outlawed,  ftc  or  where,  by  subsvnuont  deal- 
i^s  with  his  estate,  a  person  has  diMUed  biniaeu  fromper- 
Jbnning  a  previous  engagement,  as  wrbece  a  man  esvsnsnts 
to  grant  a  lease  of  lands  to  oosb  and,  helm  he  has  done  so, 

sells  them  to  nnolher. 

Bu  ifif  net  cj  lair,  "hen  a  man.  hy  the  sole  act  of  law 
without  any  default  of  his  own,  is  disabled,  as  an  alien  bom,  £cc. 

By  the  ad  ^  God,  as  in  cases,  of  idiotcy,  lunacy,  &c.,  but 
this  last  is  properly  a  disabili^  to  grant  only,  and  not  to 
tike  an  estate  or  benefit— Ibr  an  idiot  or  hmatte  may  take  a 
benefit  eitber  by  deed  or  wiU. 

There  are  also  other  disabilities  known  to  our  law,  as  in- 
fancy, and  coverture;  but  theM  aho'aro  oonllnad  to  the 

ctHiferriiig  of  interests. 

Married  womeu,  acting  luidcr  and  in  conformitar  lo 
PrtwEHs,  and  formerly  by  fine,  but,  since  the  3rd  and  4th 
W.  IV.,  0.74, by  deed  executed  under  the  provisions  of  that 
statute,  mtf  convey  lands ;  and  infants,  lunatics,  and  idiol^ 
being  trustees,  and  not  having  any  benefiettl  interest  in 
tlie  lands  vested  in  them,  are  by  varioiu  statutes  enabled  to 
dispose  of  them  under  the  direction  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. 

Particular  disabilities  also  are  created  by  some  statutes; 
as,  for  instance,  Roman  Catholics,  bv  the  10  Geo.  IV.,  c  7 
(the  Emancipation  Act),  are  disabled  from  presenting  to  a 
benefioe;  ana  foreigners  (although  naturalized)  cannot  hold 
oflleee,«r  tak*  gmfia  of  land  under  the  crown.  [DnituBN.] 
(Cbwefs  tnterp.  t  Termt$  de  ta  Ley.) 

DISBUDDING,  in  hortictilture.  coii'-isfs  in  removing 
tbe  buds  of  a  tree  boforu  Utey  have  had  tunc  to  i;row  ipto 


yountt  branches.  Il  is  a  species  of  pruning  which  ha.«  for 
its  object  not  only  training,  but  also  economy  with  regard  to 
the  resources  of  a  tree,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  greater 
supply  of  nourishment  for  the  denlopDient  ef  thoee  bnda 
whioh  are  aUwied  lo  nmain. 

If  the  roots  are  eapsble  af  shMRbing  a  given  Quantity  of 
nutritive  matter  for  the  fnp|lly  of  oil  the  buus  upon  a 
stcTo,  and  if  a  number  of  those  buds  be  removed,  it  must 
be  evident  that  those  which  remain  will  be  able  to  draw  a 
greater  supply  of  aap  and  grow  more  vigorously  than  they 

lUs  foot  has  ftmished  the 


otherwise  would  bavo 
idea  of  diibtidding. 

This  kind  of  pruning  haa  been  ehielly  applied  to  peach 
and  nectsrine  trees,  bvt  die  same  principle  will  hold  good 
with  all  others  of  a  siniilar  deaeription,  and  might  bo  prae- 
tisf  d  upon  them  if  they  would  repav  the  labour  so  e.\ix>ndod. 

The  F'rench  gardeners  about  Montreuil  and  in  the  >i- 
cinity  of  Paris  have  carried  this  pnotioe to  U  great  OKtemt, 
and  with  considerable  success. 

Scveial  of  their  methods  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Neill, 
the  seerstaiy  of  the  Osledonian  Hortioultural  SodeQr,  in 
his  hortienltural  tour.  In  one  of  ttieBi,  termed  d  la  SUmUe, 
and  invented  by  Sieulle,  gardener  at  Vaux  Praslin,  near 
Paris,  the  training  is  made  to  depend  entirely  upon  tbe 
exactness  of  disbudding. 

The  peculiarity  of  Sieulle's  method  is  as  follows: — After 
the  stock  has  been  budded,  two  branches  are  trained  at 
ftill  length  to  a  ttellis  or  wall :  late  in  autumn  or  in  winter 
all  tbe  Dndl,  with  tbe  exception  of  four  on  each  shoot,  are 
neatly  cut  out,  or  disbuddsd;  these  four  in  their  turn 
form  shoots  in  the  snoeeeding  smmner,  vfafeh  at«  ent  doKm 
to  about  one-third  of  their  length  in  autumn,  and  also  dis- 
budded in  the  same  maimer  as  the  two  pnnci|val  branches 
(if  the  jireceilint,'  year.  This  kind  of  pruning  being  always 
performed  prevenU  a  superfluous  development  of  buds 
and  tbe  oonseauent  necessity  of  cutting  them  out  as 
branches  in  the  mUowing  aaaaon.  Da  Petit  Thouara,  whose 
opinions  an  entitled  to  moeh  resDoct,  pssses  a  hi^  euh»- 
gium  upon  this  system  of  Sieulle :  ne  says,  'by  this  method 
the  young  tree  is  more  quickly  brought  to  fill  its  place  upon 
tlie  cspauer;  it  is  afterwards  more  easily  kept  in  reg^ular 
order:  manv  jioorcr  flower-buds  are  allowed  to  develop 
themselves,  but  the  necessity  of  thinning  the  fruit  is  thus  m 
a  great  measure  superseded,  and  the  peeches  produced  are 
laraer  and  finer.* 

Dumontier's  iivBtsm  of  disbudding  is  aoraewhst  difierent 
from  Siealle's.  inatesd  of  performing  this  operatien  late  in 
autumn,  he  defers  it  until  spring,  when  the  buds  are  un- 
folded: all  those  upon  tbe  young  shoot  of  the  previous  year, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lowest  and  the  one  above  the 
highest  blossom,  are  then  carefully  removed;  of  the  two 
which  are  left,  tbe  first  is  termed  the  bourgeon  de  rem- 
placement  for  tbe  next  year,  and  the  latter  is  allowed  to 
remain  to  draw  up  the  tap  for  the  maturing  of  the  flmit. 
This  metho'1  of  pruning,  as  &r  as  diabnnding  is  oon- 
come<l,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  practised  by  Seymour, 
of  Carleton  Hall,  in  England. 

It  must  not  be  thought  however  from  this  stateinenl  tliat 
the  training  of  Duiuoiuier  and  Seymour  is  the  .same,  or 
that  their  trees  assume  precisely  the  same  appearance :  for 
example,  Dumoutier's  brsnehes  proceed  from  two  principal 
•not,  Ssgrmoai's  ftom  eaa  in  thaosnlre:  in  the  system  of 
the  former,  the  thiHIwaiiBg  brandies  are  on  both  sides  of 
the  old  wood ;  while  in  that  of  the  latter  Aey  are  only 
allowed  to  grow  from  the  upper  sides. 

I^-liuddiiii,'  in  spring  is  freoueiill}  and  beneficially  nmr- 
tiscd  by  many  intelligent  gardeners,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  u]]on  English  fan-trained  peach-trees,  with  u 
view  to  thinning  the  young  wood,  taking  care  to  loavo 
enough  for  the  production  of  firuit  in  tbe  foUowing  year. 

When  ipaiioas  bods  oan  be  resaoredftom  peach  or  nee* 
tartae  trees  helbrs  derdopment.  the  eeitsinty  of  those 
suceee^ng  which  are  allowed  to  remain,  it  must  be  of  ma- 
terial eonsequence,  as  the  latter  will  not  only  be  boiler 
supported,  but  will  also  rcceivi-  a  greater  quantity  of  lijjht. 
so  essential  to  mature  and  ripen  the  young  wood.  Vu- 
fortunately  however  Sieulle's  plan  cannot  be  practised  with 
any  degree  of  suoeess  in  England :  those  buds  which  are 
left,  end  upon  which  so  much  dcpendsnoe  is  placed,  ofien 
do  not  grow;  a  vacancy  is  tbe  consequence,  and  tbe  tree  is 
deformed.  The  climate  of  Montreuil  is  much  more  (hvour. 
able  to  the  growth  of  the  jK-ach-tree  than  that  of  Britain  , 
i  And  although  the  winters  of  Pans  are  iic\  ei«,  }  et  the  mcuu 
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degree  dT  su tamer  beat  is  much  preafer  tlipre  tlian  in  arn 
part  of  England ;  and  perliaps  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil 
readers  pcMch-tnn  vMcih  mom  yUUBng  to  art  then  than 
ia  tUa  oooatiy. 

For  th—e  PHHoni,  Innraver  vswAd  tha  plan  of  disbudding 
in  autumn  or  winter  maf  be  in  the  gardena  of  Fiaaeak  it 
tMoU  be  improper  to  practise  it  to  any  extent  in  thoae  of 
England.  Tbe  system  has  been  fairly  trier!  in  the  garden 
•f  the  London  liorticultural  Society,  but  ha^s  long  since 
keen  discontinued. 

It  has  hovrcver  been  proved,  both  there  and  from  the 
bng  experience  of  men  in  private  situations,  that  a  judicious 
thinning  of  the  buds  after  thagr  have  been  unfoldad  m 
$prinf;  (when  an  experienedl  imfiridiial  can  fa'»w<  the 
strenjrth  of  those  which  he  is  about  to  leave,  and  to  which  he 
l.v>k.s  for  his  fruit  in  the  following  year),  is  of  great  utility. 

DISC  idx.tcus,  /Laroi),  is  used  for  tho  fare  of  a  circular 
:'..-ite.  and  frequently  for  a  thin  plate  of  any  substance, 
f  nus  wo  speak  of  the  son's  disc  (referring  to  tiw  ippeaCMIce 
of  the  aun).  and  also  of  a  disc  of  metal. 

DISCIPLINE,  MIUTARY,  the  aeries  of  duUea  which 
tie  to  be  fMrfbnned  by  military  men.  It  ah»  aigDiias  a 
trntbrmity  to  the  regidations  by  whioh  dm*  vfeo  Mm  in 
the  nnny  are  governed  in  all  matlan  vdaliiv  to  fbo  piae- 
tice  of  their  profinsion. 

DISCLAIMER  (Law),  a  plea  by  a  tenant  in  any  Court 
»f  Reeord  in  which  he  disclaims  to  hold  of  hk  lord.  This 
dia^^ttor  of  tenure  is  a  forfeiture  of  liie  lands  to  tho  lord 
^OB  iBM—M  moot  apparaintly  Ibudal  And  m  likewisie  if 
ia  any  Omirt  of  Reeora  the  partjoolar  teaant  doea  any  act 
'hich  amonn!s  to  a  \'irtual  disclaimer,  as  if  he  claims  a 
(TTtaler  estate  than  was  j^rantcd  to  him,  or  take<i  upon 
a:n^elf  those  rights  which  belong  only  to  tenants  of  a  hu- 

teuor  class,  or  if  he  aifirma  the  reversion  to  be  in  a  stranRcr, 
y  attorning  as  his  tenant,  collusive  pleading,  and  the  like, 
nch  behaviour  amounts  to  a  forfeiture  of  his  particular 
aute.  The  writ  of  right  aur  disclaimer  was  the  old  form 
ia  which  the  lord  took  advantage  of  tbe  forfeiture;  but  ea 
it  was  decided  that  the  tenant  might  be  treated  as  a  tres- 
pasier,  and  that  notice  to<|Oit  was  not  necpss.in  ,  the  more 
cmvenient  action  of  ejectment  was  generally  used,  and 
-.ov.  iiincc  the  stat.  .1  ec  4  W.  IV.,  c.  27,  the  |ailMH>lliMll||. 
by  writ  of  right  sur  disclaimer  is  abolished. 

Where  a  person  by  his  plea  denied  that  he  \\  a$  of  tbe 
Uoodof  aaottMr«ba  vaaaboiaidtodiBelaim;  and  there  is  a 
tedainer  of  goods  as  well  as  tends,  as  where  on  an  arraign- 
Bent  of  feloQjaman  disclaims  the  goods,  in  which  case, 
though  hi!  should  be  acquitted,  he  loses  the  goods. 

One  of  tlie  pleadings  in  a  suit  in  Chancery  i."?  aUo  railed 
a  disclaimer,  as  where  a  defendant,  in  his  answer  to  the 
eaoq^teiaant's  bill,  disolaina  all  inteiest  in  thanattarin 
^aeatioD.  [EamTT.j 

And  where  an  estate  is  given  either  bv  deed  or  will  to  a 
person,  he  may  by  deed  (which  need  not  oe  enrolled,  or,  as 
It  ii  called,  made  matter  of  record)  disclaim  all  interest 
thereunder;  but  if  st-ems  that  for  this  purpose  a  deed  is 
necessary,  and  that  a  jinnd  disclaimer  would  not  be  sufficient. 

An  exi'<'utor  is  :*aid  to  disclaim  when  he  renounces 
probate  of  the  will  of  his  testator ;  and  this  is  generally 
fffeeted  by  verbal  renunciation  before  some  judge  spiritual, 
ar  hgrainpla  writing  nnder  hi*  hand,  in  either  eaa*  the  di*- 
dainwr  being  leeerded  in  tbe  tftirmial  eonrt ;  hot  where 
the  will  contains  a  devise  of  lands  fo  the  excfutor,  tho  dia- 
rlairo«r  is  generally  made  by  deed,  for  aitiiough  a  dis- 
claimer by  the  before-mentioijcil  means  would,  it  seems,  be 
operative,  yet  the  deed  is  preferred  as  affording  evidence, 
in  deducing  a  title  to  the  lands,  of  the  fact  of  disclaimer. 

DISOONTIN  UlTY  (Algebra.  &e.).  Continuous  changes 
are  thoae  whieh  era  i*  niad*  that  no  two  states  exist  without 
every  possible  intennediate  stale  having  been  in  existence 
between  them.  Thos  the  square  on  a  fine  of  4  inches  con- 
tains 16  square  inches,  while  that  on  a  line  of  5  inches  con- 
tains 25  s^juare  inches ;  and  there  is  no  possible  orea between 
16  and  26  square  inches  which  is  not  equal  to  the  square 
deacribed  on  some  line  between  4  and  i  inebea.  That  is, 
if mstnifhtlia*  increase  conttnuoulf,  tiM  iqnaMdeaerihad 
«ft  It  wciiawi  eootinuously. 

Tbe  trst  intradnetion  of  jfoeontnuity  arisas  ftora  the 
attempt  to  represent  all  magnitudes  by  numbers.  Arith- 
neticaJ  symbols  cannot  represent  continuous  change  of  mag- 
nitude. Ifafodt  \w  divided  into  2.  3,  4,  &e.  equal  parts, 
•nd  ao  on  a<f  infinitum,  there  exist  infinite  numbers  of  lengths 
vhidi  will  not  be  represented  \if  any  whalnavnr  of  tlie  i*> 
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suiting  fractions  of  a  foot.  Hence  the  difficulties  of  IitcoM- 
mk.nsuhahlk  magnitudes,  which  arise  from  the  failure  of 
the  attempt  to  represent  flowing  or  nontinnoos  changes  hj 
the  means  of  changes  which  always  suppose  ftoite  intervals, 
as  m  passing  from  number  to  number. 

But  tlie  arithmetical  difficulty,  being  mtroduced  antece- 
dently to  the  express  consideration  of  discontinuity,  is  rarely 
treated  as  belonijms;  to  this  subject.  In  the  higher  parts  of 
mathematics  the  necessity  for  the  consideration  of  discon- 
tinuous exproMions  began  with  the  invest it^ation  of  partial 
differential  etjuatioDs.  In  the  introduction  of  the  arbitrary 
ftmdMM  wbion  thoae  equations  require,  disoontinmw  ftine* 
tiona  ware  thou^  to  be  admisribl*  by  Buler,  an  opinioa 
vrtiidi  waseentroverled  by  lyAlembert,  and  supported,  con- 
clusively, it  has  always  been  thought,  hy  I-ii^rangc.  It  is 
our  own  opinion  that  not  only  the  orhiUury  function  of  u 
partial  equation,  but  even  the  arbitrary  (unstant  of  a  com- 
mon equation,  may  bo  allowed  to  be  discontinuous,  unless 
the  contrary  be  a  condition  of  the  problem,  expnsaed  or 
implied.  By  a  discontinuous  constant,  we  mean  one  wlileh 
preserves  one  value  between  certain  limits  of  the  value  of 
the  variable,  whidi  then  suddenly  changes  its  value,  prc- 
ser\-ing  the  new  value  till  tbe  variable  attains  another  limit, 
and  so  on. 

The  subject  ba.s  b^un  to  force  itself  on  tlie  attention  cf 
mathematicians,  and  several  remarkable  cases  have  been 
pointed  out  in  which  erroneous  conclusions  have  been  ar- 
rived at  for  want  of  considerations  connected  with  diacon- 
tinuitv.  TharaisaftaUaeeountofthestataof  thisqiMMtioiiia 
Mr.  naeoeVs  *  Report  on  Analysis.*  f  JTep.  Brit  An.,  1SS4. 

DISCORD,  in  music,  sound  which,  when  heard  with 
another,  is  di.saj,;rci'alile  to  the  ear,  unless  treated  acconhng 
to  the  rules  of  ait.  Discords  are  the  2nd,  sharp  4th  (Tri- 
tonus),  flat  5th  (Semidiapcnte),  minor  or  flat  7tli,  and 
major  or  sharp  7th.  The  ratios  of  these  are  9:8,  45  :  32, 
64  :  45,  9  :  S,  and  16 :  8.  The  9th  (9  : 4)  is  also  a  discord, 
and  though  only  the  oetave  to  tfi*  Snd,  is  considered  in 
harmony  as  a  very  different  interval,  and  treated  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  The  4th  (4  :  3)  is  either  discord  or  concord, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  ac  l  oinjuinied. 
[Concord.]  Discords  commonly,  but  not  always,  are  vre- 
fond;  i.  the  note  which  is  to  become  the  discora,  is 
first  heard  as  a  concord :  and  their  retolution  is  absclutatv 
necessarv:  t.  e.,  the  discord  must  pass  into  a  conooi^ 
though  the  resolution  is  occasionally  retarded.  Examples^— 


(6)(7)(3) 


(3)(9)(3) 

I  I 


The  perfect  5th  in  tbe  chord  of  ^  and  tha  3rd  in  the 
chord  of  i,  are  treated,  a*  te  a*  Migud*  resolution*  as  dis- 
ooids.  Bxaroples  — 


'6)  (a)  (3) 


■I 


(3)  (3) 

-4- 


-Q 
© 

-<s-' 


i 


EE 
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DISCOUNT,  a  sum  of  money  deducted  from  a  debt  in 
eonaiderationof  ita  being  paid  before  the  usual  or  stipulated 
tiwrn.  Xhe  eiRRtmstaBioa  on  which  its  fairness  is  founded 
is.  that  the  ereditor.  by  raoeiving  his  money  before  it  b*- 

v<mvs  due.  has  the  interest  of  the  monqr  during  the  into^ 
va!.    Cons<Tquontly.  he  sbouid  only  receive  so  much  as,  nuf 

out  to  interest  during  the  period  in  question,  will  reauxe 
tbe  amount  of  bis  debt  at  tlw  time  when  it  would  have  be- 

lOOtiltO  be  paid  at  the  end  of 
Vol.  IX.— D 
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three  yean,  what  should  be  paid  now.  micreit  being  4  per 
cent,  r  Here  it  U  evident  tlut  if  divide  the  whole  debt 
into  112  (or  100  -I- 8  X  4)  p«rta>  lOO  of  ihtem  parU  will  nuko 
A«  ot)i«r  IS  in  Iknm  yean  (at  ttraple  intemt),  -wlienee  the 

{nymont  now  duo  is  ih  1 1  :"h  part  of  lO.noo/.  or  S'JA  Ocf. 
bio  rule  is,  n  being  the  number  uf  years  (a  fracttuu  ur  auin- 
iMr  tod  ftMtionX  r  th*  nte  per  ceat^  and  D  tlw  uun  due, 

mmA  ^o..  teunt«  -^1-. 

lOO+nr  100-»>»r 

Li  pnctiea,  it  ia  nmal  not  to  ind  the  real  diaeoont, 

but  to  allow  interest  on  the  whole  diL*  ii.  "he  shape  of 
abatement.  Tlun  it  would  bo  cuutiidured  ihat,  in  the  pfu- 
ceding  example,  three  years'  discount  upon  100/.  at  4  per 
cent,  is  lil,  or  tmi,  would  be  considered  as  tho  present  value. 

In  tlWMCtious  wliioh  uiually  proceed  on  compound  in- 
laNNt,  w  in  valuing  Iommi  annuities,  &c.,  the  jprtneipla  of 
diMOunt  ii  itriclljir  pNMrvod.  The  present  in  the 
pnooding  case  is,  an  ili  noal  uMul  dm, 

_2 — .anddadiMiMUtD— — 2 — ; 

(I+P)"  (l+P)" 
wbiro  f  if  the  rate  per  pound  (not  per  cent. :  thus  it  is  -04 
fitt  4     oenL).  But  recourse  ia  usnallj  bad  to  th«  tablot  of 
preaent  nluea  vbich  accompany  all  works  on  annultiaa  or 

compound  interest.  [Intbrest.J 

The  name  of  discount  is  al«o  applied  to  certain  trade 
allowances  upon  the  nomiM  il  puces  of  jjoocls.  In  some 
branches  of  trade  these  alluwauccs  vary  according  to  the 
eiicumataQcos  which  affect  the  markets,  and  what  is  called 
discount  is  in  bet  oocsMoned  by  fluetuationa  in  prices 
whick  it  is  tiiou|bt  oonveniont  to  maintain  nominally  at 
unvarying  rates.  This  system  is  practised  in  some  branches 
of  wholesale  haberdashery  business,  and  we  have  now 
before  us  a.  list  of  prices  furnished  to  his  eustomers  by  a 
manufacturer  of  tools  at  ShetSeld,  in  which  the  nominal 
price  of  ^xii  artida  is  continued  the  same  at  which  it  has 
stood  <br  many  Win,  while  to  every  different  species  of 
tool  tkese  is  spplnd  a  diflbrent  and  a  fluctuating  rate  of 
discount,  this  fluctuation  constituting  in  fact  a  difference 
of  price  between  one  period  and  another :  the  rates  of  dis- 
count in  tins  list  vary  from  6  tu  40  per  oant.  Upon  the 
nominal  prices  of  the  aiSerent  article. 

The  term  discount  is  also  employed  to  si|;nify  other  mer- 
cantile allowanoea*  such  tar  example,  as  the  abatement  uf 
It  per  cent,  made  upon  the  halanoes  vhidi  underwriters, 
or  insurers  of  sea  risas,  receive  at  the  end  of  the  year  from 
the  brokers  by  whom  the  insurances  have  been  effected. 
The  word  disc<juiit  is  further  used,  in  contradLstinction  to 
premium,  to  denote  the  diminution  in  value  of  securities 
which  are  sold  according  to  a  fixed  nominal  value,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  price  they  may  have  originally  cost.  If;  fat 
example,  a  share  in  a  eanal  eompany  upon  wUob  IWL  has 
been  paid  is  sold  in  the  market  for  98/..  the  vdue  of  he 
share  la  stated  to  be  at  2  per  cent,  discount. 

DISCOVERY,  in  Law.  [Equity.] 

DISCUS  (^i«ro;,  dttcoa},  a  quoit  of  stone,  brass,  or  iron, 
with  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  diverted  themselves 
in  the  publio  gamaa.  The  word  is  Greek.  The  discus, 
when  perfocatedlika  our  modem  qumt,  was  tkiewn  by  the 
help  of  a  thong,  put  through  the  middle  of  it  It  was  at 
other  times  of  a  solid  piece,  and  was  then  hurled  directly 
from  iho  hand.  Thk  last  inethod  is  illustrated  by  the  ce- 
lebrated statue  of  the  Discobolus,  or  quuit  thrower,  attri- 
buted to  M\T0.  an  antient  copy  of  which  is  among  the 
marblaaofUieTownlayGaUery.  The  fig  ure  is  ranrasentod 
in  aetHMi  at  the  proeise  moment  of  delivering  the  diseus. 
Ovid  (MHam.,  li.  x..  p.  175)  and  Sutius  {Theb.,  vi.,  v.  646) 
have  both  described  the  diversion  of  the  discus ;  see  also 
Petri  P'abri  A^ofiisiicon,  »ive  de  Re  Mhtitiea,  Imii$qu» 
Veterum^  4to.,  Lugd.  1^36,  U.  ii,  c  i. 

The  term  diseus  was  likewise  applied  to  circular  shields 
or  bucklers,  of  a  large  aixe,  placed  in  the  temples,  on  which 
great  actions  were  represented,  or  the  names  of  those  who 
had  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  their  country  in- 
scribed. One  of  the  former  of  these  is  in  the  Townley 
Gallery  at  tho  Bntish  Museum,  Room  iii.,  No.  3("),  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  epiiebi  of  .Vtliens  under  Alca- 
menes,  A\iion  lie  held  the  oftice  of  co>iaetes.  Such  too 
was  the  shield  of  Scipiu  Alricaous,  found  iu  the  Rhone  in 
16M,  en^ved  in  Spon*s  *  Miscellanea  Eroditse  Antiqui- 
latis,'  edit.  1685,  p.  152.  Anacreon  has  an  ude  on  a  dii>k 
of  siiveTi  representing  Venus  rising  from  the  sea:  Od.  51, 


Etc  Aj'tkov  'xovra  ' AfpoSinif.  Soo  likewise  Montfaucon,  : 
Supjilfm.  (le  rAnt.  Earplia^  Mt.  iiL«  Ub  64. 

DISDIAPA'SON,  the  nam*  nun  by  the  Greeks  to  a 
scale  of  two  octaves.  fDiAPasON!) 

DISK,  a  term  in  botany  signifying  any  ring  or  wliu  \ 
glatuls,  Si^'ales,  or  other  liudies  that  surround  the  base  of  iu< 
ovary,  interveuiti^  betwL'en  it  and  the  stanuMis.  In  it-^  mo*t 
cummon  stale  it  is  a  tie»hy  wax-like  ring  as  in  the  orange; 
it  frequently  fitrm  a  vellowi^h  lining  to  the  calyx,  as  in  the 
plum  and  eneny,  ana  not  unfrefjuenily  rises  up  like  a  cop 
around  the  ovary  as  in  the  tree  pssony.  The  latter  renden 
if  prob.ibb'  that  the  disk  is  iiothin^  but  an  inner  whorl  of 
radiuienlur)  -taniens.  Previously  to  the  expati>ioii  of  the 
flower  the  di^k  ['oniams  fBD<"ula,  and  is  dry  and  hntiK- ;  but 
aAer  the  bl«Moin  uui'ulds  it  perspires  a  sweet  honey-like 
fluid,  and  becomes  tuu^li,  abaoinng  M^gen  and  parting; 
with  carbonie  acid.  This  phenomenon  ia  similar  to  what 
oosura  in  the  germhialion  of  seeds*  and  has  ted  V.  Donal  to 
the  opinion  that  the  conver-ion  of  the  ficcula  of  the  disk 
into  sugar  is  for  the  purpoiirt  of  forming  a  ^tore  of  nutritive 
matter  fur  the  stamens  and  ovary  at  thu  lime  of  fertiluatioii, 
juiii  ai  the  sauie  phenoineaoo  in  the  germination  of  seed  is 
for  the  puniuse  01  supplying  ibod  to  the  young  embryo. 

DISLOCATION.  Various  parts  of  the  bodv  an  liable 
to  be  disnlaoed  by  the  direct  application  of  violence  or  by 
more  ^'ranual  causes.  But  the  term  dislocation  is  common]) 
appropriMted  tu  di>placemeius  oicuiiing  about  the  joiuib.  ' 
111  this  sense  it  is  nearly  synonymous  with  /tiration,  biii 
not  entirely ;  fur  the  latter  term  carries  with  it  mure  uf 
the  idea  of  exterital  force,  and  is  not  quite  so  generally  ap- 
plied. It  is  ustial,  fbr  instance,  to  speak  of  the  tUtloeatioUt 
not  the  /usolMfi,  <^the  internal  cartilage  of  the  knee;  and 
the  latter  term  is  seldom  if  ever  used  in  describing  the  dis- 
placements of  the  small  bones  of  the  wrist  or  instep,  ur  of 
single  verlebrtB. 

The  injuries  cUssed  under  this  title  may  be  effected  by  '■ 
external  ^iolence,  or  by  the  undue  contraction  of  tuusdi^ 
or  by  both  of  tbaae  eausea  combined:  and  thev  result  in 
some  instances  flfom  disease  within  tne  joints  tbemaelvca, 
by  which  their  ligaments  are  weakened  or  destroyed,  and 
their  socket.s  rendered  insecure  by  ulceration  and  other 
gradual  changes. 

When,  by  the  protrusion  uf  the  bone  through  the  skin 
or  otherwise,  the  dislocation  is  coinjdieated  with  un  external 
wound  expotiQg  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  it  is  said  to  be  com- 
pMttd  .•  and,  as  in  the  pwaUel  case  of  fraeturs^  this  aggra- 
vation of  the  injury  is  very  serious,  and  the  most  skilfkd 
management  is  required  to  save  the  life  or  hmb,  where  thf 
injury  happens  Xn  one  of  the  larger  joints. 

The  particular  disiocatiua  takes  its  name  either  from  the 
joint  itself  or  from  the  furlliest  bone ;  and  various  terms  are 
added  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  displacement,  or  the 
new  situation  of  the  head  of  the  bone.  Thus  the  most  com- 
mon form  of  the  accident  at  the  hip  is  called  '  a  dislocatiuii 
of  the  head  of  the /mur'  (thigh-bone)  '  backwards  upon  thu 
dorsum  ilii'  (thu  pan  of  the  haunch-bone). 

Aqy  bone  may  Im  dii9plac«d  in  any  direction,  but  the  ae- 
cideut  happens  must  frequently  in  those  Joints  and  din^c- 
tions  in  which  the  extent  of  motion  is  the  greatest  Thus  the 
most  common  dislocation  is  that  of  the  shoulder,  which  is 
the  most  movable  joint ;  and  its  mobt  frequent  variety  U 
that  in  which  the  head  uf  the  humerus  (or  bone  uf  the 
ui)per  arm)  is  drawn  downwards  into  the  a.iilla  lor  arn; -pK) 
by  the  sudden  contraction  of  certain  ttlrong  luust  le.-.  'Mun 
happens  when  the  arm  is  raised  to  the  utmost,  as  in  ru  n  h- 
ing  to  close  a  window  ;  that  is  when  it  has  moved  throuuii 
an  angle  of  160°  degrees  from  its  natural  poaition.  The 
most  usual  dislocation  of  the  hip  is  that,  already  mentioned, 
on  the  dijrtum  ilii  fur  tho  same  reason.  It  is  generally  pru< 
duoed  b)  sudilen  pressure  or  a  blow  on  the  knee  w  lu  a  the 
thigh  is  bent  upon  the  abdoiucn  ;  liie  head  of  th(d  jemur  is 
thus  driven  backwards  from  the  socket,  and  is  then  drawn 
farther  baek  and  upwards  by  the  powerful  muscles  of  the 
buttock. 

The  jaw  u  sometunes  thrown  out  of  joint  by  the  mere 
act  of  yawning ;  and  that  accident  happened  to  a  gen 
tleman  known  to  the  writer  in  opeuinL(  Ins  inouili  to 
make  the  usual  response  at  church,  iiie  word  wa«  cut 
short  at  the  fln>t  syllable;  for  in  such  cose^  the  chin  sud- 
denly drops  and  is  thruwn  forward,  and  it  is  impossible  by 
any  effort  to  shut  the  mouth.  1'bis  distretsmg  but  irre»iKU< 
biy  ludicrous  accident  may  be  relieved  immediatelv  by  atiy 
bystander  wrapping  a  napkin  round  his  thumbs  aud  placing 
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tlnm  firmly  agaiiut  the  back  teeth,  so  i\s  to  press  tlu  ni 
downwards,  while  with  the  fingers  iiiiU  piiliu.-.  thu  t  hiu  ui 
steadily  misttl  and  pushed  backward^i.  But  the  operator 
should  be  on  the  alert  to  witMiaw  his  hands  tlu»  moment 
the  jaw  snaps  back  into  its  pUioe^  or  he  ina|  i  l-cl  ivo  a  very 
toiDieawiS  iatimatiiw  of  tha  •neeaw  of  tm  offocts. 

It  will  be  ewilj  mbq  from  thew  iiwtaims  how  important 
*  is  played  by  the  musi  lo^  in  (lelenniiiiiiji;  boih  thy 

oeeinrrence  and  direction  of  tlnjse  acaUuiits.  Henco  an>es 
in  t  art  their  infrcquency,  o(\eii  wondered  at,  dunni^'  iiit'aiicy 
a:id  I  hiUlhood  ;  for  thoueb  the  flexible  joints  of  the  young 
h:i:,:  a  greater  extent  uf  motion  than  tbOM  of  the  adult, 
their  muscular  power  ia  not  only  woakier  M  compared  with 
tb»  strsng^th  of  their  Ugamentt,  but  is  uuob  more  tardily 
thrown  into  action,  a.s  may  be  observed  in  their  tottariog 
|»i*-  The  fragility  of  their  bones  is  another  cause  of  thii 
mfrequency,  by  rendLTinK  thiMii  more  liable  t>>  lirokon 
titan  displaced  by  exlei  ual  violence.  The  only  dislocation 
li  It  i>.  at  all  common  in  children  is  that  of  the  hip,  which 
u  the  conae(]uenoe  of  tcrofuiuus  (dooimtioa  of  the  liga- 
tmnto  and  the  loclMt,  and  of  tlwlNU>di>pad  iMiid  of  Uie 
nmw  within  it 

Thtt  mdv  will  bo  prepared  by  what  hat  bean  said  to 
Icam  that  the  spai^mcMlir  and  vblent  contract; n  f  the 
muscles  consequent  upon  the>«  displaoement.s  is  iln^  t  hief  ur 
jriiy  <,)b?taclc  to  thuir  ruductian. 

Thut  object  m  otfected  by  a  process  technically  called 
fTtension,  consisting  in  the  application  of  force  in  a  proper 
direction,  and  ttaadity  kapt  up  till  tha  muscles  «n  fatigued. 
The  head  of  the  bona  ia  nma  dimwn  down  a  littta  bakm  the 
level  uf  the  joint ;  and  being;  lifted  over  the  algc  of  the 
socket,  slips  easily  into  its  place  upon  slightly  relaxing  the 
extending  force.  This  force  is  <tftcn  required  to  1><;  very 
L'unsiderablc^  and  in  such  eases  it  is  customary  to  make  use 
nf  a  Mock  of  piillies,  the  bone  which  contains  the  socket 
having  been  first  aeoundy  fixed  tu  a  staple  in  the  wall  by 
I'roper  bandages.  X<uist)on  of  the  hip  here  supposed  ; 
for  the  other  joints  we  ao  inflnior  to  that  in  atraoxih  that 
their  dlapkoMmita  may  generally  be  reduced  by  leai  im- 
poking  means.  Il  is  snrnetiin(-'>  nece.vsary  to  favour  the 
relaxation  of  the  muscles  by  eiii<-tus,  warm  baths,  and 
Wewliii^.  and  it  is  reckoneKl  a  jioint  <if  good  management  to 
call  off  ilic  attttuion  of  the  patient  during  the  extension  by 
annoying  V.v.u  with  questions  and  even  exciting  him  t^  anger. 

AlmuBt  »11  dislocations  arising  from  aooident  may  be 
lednoed  m  this  way,  and  the  joint  rendered  nearly  or  quite 
as  perfect  as  before :  but  this  can  only  be  done  on  condition 
uf  perfect  rest  during  a  period  sufficient  for  the  firm  union 
•T  the  ruptured  ligaments;  for  if  this  precaution  be  not 
strictly  observed,  and  the  ligamcnU  ore  suffered  to  be 
stretched  by  motion  while  the  uniting  substance  is  soft  and 
''xtensible,  the  aceidefit  is  ever  afterwards  liable  to  re- 
cur. No  time  should  be  lost  in  seeking  assiilanoe^  tu  die 
mUing  that  eemei  «i  tova  lundera  the  nutate  of  the 
icddent  obscure,  and  the  reduetion  extremeW  diflleull  and 
rainful.  When  a  j  'inl  h;i«  been  iinredueccJ  for  a  certain 
-imc.  wlui  h  va^il•^  with  tlic  pariicuhir  joint,  ttiid  with  the 
hixlily  streiiiiili  uf  the  iudivi<iual  -!he  weaker  having  the  i 
idvantau;o  in  this  respect— it  is  unwise  to  make  anv  attempt 
it  reduction.  The  parts  have  now  become  consolidated  and 
adapted  to  their  new  situation,  and  eitlrar  the  limb  is  p«r- 
maoentty  llied  or  a  new  joint  is  undar  proeaes  of  fimnation. 
Til  the  latter  case  the  substitute  is  often  better  tluin  mii^ht 
be  expected ;  and  as  this  curious  provision  of  nature  cannot 
he  improved  upon  by  art,  it  is  better  tu  leave  it  alone. 

The  most  dangerous  dislocations  are  those  of  Uiu  ver- 
tebm-  or  bones  of  the  spine,  because  in  that  case  all  the 
parts  of  the  body  below  the  itqary  are  paralysed.  But  the 
Tcrtebrse  are  so  euriondy  loehad  together,  and  have  singly 
f<)  little  molioDf  and  are  at  the  same  tine  ao  well  lupporM 
by  ligaments  and  muscles,  that  they  are  seldom  dineoated 
unlesA  by  a  force  sufficient  to  break  as  well  a*  to  displace 
them.  Such  an  injury  is  almost  always  fatal,  and  instantly 
w  ill  general  when  it  takes  place  above  the  origin  of  tlie 
nerve*  of  respiration,  that  is,  above  the  fourth  venebr©  of 
the  neck.  The  object  of  the  executioner  in  hungmc  a  cri- 
minal ia  to  produce  this  eSiact,  but  he  more  odea  faus  than 
soceeeds. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  work  to  detrnbe  the 
various  dislocations  more  particularly.  The  reader  will 
ind  some  additional  iiifbmiation  on  the  subje<  t  under  tlie 
bead  of  JoiNM.  The  best  SugUsh  treatise  upon  it  is  the 
iMge  work  «t  Sir  AiOqr  Ooopar. 


DTSM.4L  SWAMP.   [Carouna.  North;  Viroinia.] 
UlbPAHT,  the  difference  belwecii  the  semidiameier  of 
the  base  ring,  at  the  breech  uf  u  gun,  and  tlAtof  the  ling 
at  the  swell  of  the  muzzle. 

On  account  uf  the  dispart,  the  line  of  aim,  whidi  is  in  a 
plane  passing  through  tne  axis  of  the  gun,  always  makes  » 
small  ani^le  with  the  axis;  so  that  the  elevation  of  the 
latter  ubu\e  tbe  horizon  i?  greater  than  that  of  the  line  of 
ajiu:  au  allowance  for  the  di.-part  is  ci>nsequently  necessary 
in  determining  tlu'  commencenieni  uf  the  graduations  on 
the  tangent  scale,  by  which  Uie  required  elevation  is  given 
to  the  gun. 

DISPENSARY,  au  institutiou  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  fiir  the  supply  of  the  pcior  with  medieal  una 
aiugical  advice^  and,  witn  medicines  gratuitously.  Institu 
tions  of  this  kind  are  of  very  re»-eut  origin.   They  diflbr 
from  hospitals  in  this,  that  the  sick,  when  too  ill  to  utieiiJ 

tit'rsuiially  ul  the  lustilutiuu,  are  visited  at  their  own  huiues 
ly  the  medical  olhcers  of  the  charity*.   Each  dispensary  in- 
deed is  reatrioted  to  a  certain  distnct,  beyond  the  limits  of 
which  the  patients  are  not  visited  at  their  own  houses.  To 
every  dispensary  there  are  always  attached  UMy  and  some- 
times two  physicians ;  one  surgeon,  and  often  a  consulting 
surgeon,  and  a  resident  medii-al  otVu  er  who  dispenses  the 
medicines  prescribed  by  the  physician.s  and  surgeons. 
Every  subscriber  to  the  u   i  i  l  Uon  who  pays  annually  a 
certain  sum  is  called  a  governor,  who  is  entitled  to  hav«  at 
least  one  patieilt  alwuye  on  the  books ;  a  person  who  sub- 
scribe.s  a  larger  amount  in  one  sum  ia  oallea  a  lib-Bovemor, 
who  may  have  two  or  more  patienta  en  the  list  The  me- 
dicines, which  are  commonly  purchased  in  considerable 
quantities  at  a  time  and  at  wholesale  prices,  are  dispensed 
in  iinexpensive  form»,  and  in  this  manner  the  extent  of  the 
rehef  afforded  is  Ereul,  while  the  cost  is  trifling.    No  other 
kind  of  charity  aflonls  so  much  real  assistance  at  so  small 
an  expense,  and  perha|M  fewer  objections  apply  to  this  than 
to  anv  other  mode  of  giving  eleemosynary  aid  to  the  poor.  Ita 
peculiar  eitedlence  ia  that  it  enables  the  aiek  poor  to  obtain 
advice  on  the  very  first  day  of  their  illness.  Even  the  great 
Tuctropolitan  hi^si'ituls  are  often  so  full  th;it  urgent  cases  are 
con>1antly  ohiiL,o'il  to  wait  days  and  even  weeks  In-fore  ad 
mission  can  be  obtained  ;  but  l)y  means  of  the  dispensary 
poor  families,  and  even  the  heads  of  such  famihes  in  regular 
employment,  may  procure  medical  and  surgical  assistance 
without  leaving  their  occupation  even  ibr  a  day.  It  would 
be  a  great  improvement  in  tne  prindploof  theioinatitntions 
if  some  contribution  towards  their  support  OD  the  part  of 
the  poor  themselves  were  required  to  entitle  them  to  avail 
thenl^clvesof  the  advantages  which  they  affonl.  This  would 
rcuiovo  the  only  otniriuni  that  can  be  urged  against  such 
establi-shments,  and  would  <  nabk-  ilie  independent  labourer, 
without  Baking  charity,  to  procure  the  best  advice  for  bis 
aiok  ftniljr  at  ft  much  dieaper  rata  than  ha  eon  poadbly  do 

(Law).  The  only  kind  of  diipeUBa- 

tion  now  nseil  is  thj-  which  ihe  bishop  of  a  diocese 
heenses  a  clergyman  w.thlu  his  jurisdiction  to  hold  two  or 
tiiore  benefices  according'  to  tbi-ir  value,  or  to  reside  out  of 
the  bounds  of  his  parish,  or  dispeTises  with  some  other  par- 
ticular of  his  strict  duly- 

Fonnerly,  not  ouly  in  ecclesiastical  juria^rttdence,  but 
also  in  the  dvil  and  crimind  codes,  the  subject  tt  dispan* 
sations  occupied  a  laige  spooe.  They  formed  a  great  sonrev 
of  the  revenue  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  for  the  pope's  dis- 
pensation.i  prevailed  atrainst  tiie  l>iw  of  the  country  in 
many  if  not  most  instances,  indeed  in  all  of  an  eeclesiaa- 
tical  nature;  this  abuse  was  however  abolished  h\  the 
statute  26  Henry  Vlli..  c.  21 ;  and  the  power  of  tiie  i  ojie 
to  grant  dispensations  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  fii*!,  but 
only  to  the  linr  of  the  land,  was  ginnUd  to  the  archbishop 
of  Cuiterbury  tmder  certain  reatrietlons.  It  b  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  state  that  from  the  spirit  of  the  times  this  power 
is  never  exercised  ui  civil  cascw,  and  but  in  a  fbw  ra-^es  of 
purely  etTlesiastical  cognizance,  and  in  iho**;  the  usage  ha."* 
become  tiie  law  rather  than  tiie  e.\ccpiion.  This  right  of 
the  archbishop  in  some  cases,  as  to  grant  special  licences  of 
marriage,  &c.,  has  been  expressly  rccogiuicd  by  the  legis- 
lature. 

Formerly  also  the  crown  ehuned  a  dispensing  po««r,  by 

which  It  could  exempt  a  person  fhnn  the  ordinary  liabilitioi 
I  1  1  iws  of  the  realu) :  the  limits  of  this  jiower  were  never 
exa£t.y  deined,  but  in  cousequenoe  uf  the  gross  abuse  of 
itdoriiigtlMnifBaf  JinMU.,it^  ^  "  ^ 
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Igr  the  BiU  «f  BigbU  on  Um  ucoation  of  WflUam  lad 

D^SPFRSION.  Light,  as  we  receive  it  from  the  sun  or 
irom  oiher  original  sourocn  as  u  star,  a  fire,  a  candle,  &c., 
appears  to  the  aensi'".  a  -urmle  undcoomposablc  clement 
by  the  iiwtrumentalitY  of  which  ottjects  are  perceived ;  and 
■t  Ibr  tbo  peealiar  OMOon  of  bodiM^  we  noturallv  consider 
lhca>»  oeemdiiif  to  w       jMpwrioB^  aa  Monging  to 

are  partly 

ijiTk-rnivri^  in  this  xnew  by  the  rhrtngitTLrroloTir-.  of  hirds' fea- 
thers, soap-bubbles,  compound  hilk  toxiuits,  ik,c.,  butwe  arc 
enabled  to  trace  the  imniLHlmte  cuuseof  the  colours  of  bodies, 
whether  permanent  or  truu  iont,  by  the  analysis  of  light 
fUmished  by  the  well-known  cxpcriamitoof  theglais-prism. 

Tbo  tmogular  pdsm  mod  for  this  pQiMM  ioa  solid,  ter- 
ainBtod  hy  two  oquol  and  oxaedy  ainntr  triangles,  and 
Having  besides  three  plnnt^  hrc^  of  ;i  rcfrnn'^nilir  f  rm,  con- 
tained by  the  sides  of  the  inangles  and  by  rigtu  lines  ur 
edges  ioining  lorreaponding  anf^les  of  the  two  triangular 
baMs  above-mentioned ;  and  any  imaguiary  right  line  with- 
in it  parallel  to  these  edges  aiuund  which  tho  |nimi  is 
capable  of  rovolviHg  u  ooUm  tbooacw  qftka  prum. 


.  K 

In  tbd  annexed  figure  the  triangle  BAG  rqtiesenis  u 
section  of  the  prism  parallel  to  iu  basis  or  fwpondicular  to 
iuajLis.  DS  wo sbaU onpfiMO to  boatoyor  oiooodipgly 
nuTow  beam  of  solar  ligbt  incident  from  ooeuo  or  air  on 

the  prim  nt  K  ;  tl.ts  rav  of  Tcliito  lirjlit  cnfcrs  the  prism  at 
that  putat,  iiuti  h.ivuiy  uadcrgonc  ruiKitUun  by  the  dense 
medium  uf  the  glass,  nu  lunger  proceeds  as  a  simple  ru)  £  F, 
but  is  dispersed  or  divided  into  various  rays  of  different  ca- 
lours  over  the  ^naco  represented  in  the  figure  by/£  F,  and 
omorgiiwat/f  firoin  tbo  priira.  undeifoos  another  refrac- 
tion, aacn  tbnt  the  portion  fg  t/t  tbo  ray  piooeeditig  from 
still  ninr,  rrfr  .1  Trd  than  the  portion  FG  from  F,  5tnrp 
tho  sines  of  ilic  aatjicsui  incidence  and  refraction  being  ai  a 
con  ,ijiit  ratio,  that  portion  will  be  most  refracted  which 
has  the  greatest  incidence :  let  now  tbiii  dispersed  beam 
gf  F  G  be  intercepted  by  a  aoMon  or  vdl  P  K,  and 
nan  wtaidi  oacttanooui  licbt  ia  aa  much  a»  posaible  ex- 
dndod.  «•  tbaH  then  And  tbo  olongatod  space  PG  bril- 
liantly painted  over  -.vith  tint";  pnss;ng  L:ru:lu..i!l\  and  insen- 
sibly from  deep  red  to  -^n  uUtuuaied  violet,  \n  the  following 
order,  as  described  by  Newton,  and  since  very  generally 
concurred  m, — red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  judigo, 
violeU  This  experiment,  which  Erst  opens  the  analysis  of  . 
light,  it  oaiil/  made  by  lottiog  a  beam  of  light  poaa  through 
a  imall  circular  holo  in  a  •hatter,  in  a  darkened  room,  on 
a  glass  prism  such  as  nbove  described,  the  refracted  and 
dispersed  ray  being  receive<l  on  the  op[)Oi«ite  wall,  ceilint;, 
or  iloor,  acf  i-  i  iiii:  to  the  position  of  the  prism.  It  wuuld 
be  still  more  effective  by  concentrating  the  ligbt  incident 
on  a  double  oonmsltoa  in  iu  focus,  so  mat  the  beam  E  F 
may  emaoate  m«n  marly  frun  a  point  than  it  oan  when 
Moeivad  tbnniKh  tbo  bole  of  a  abutter;  <br  in  tbe  latter 
case  rays  are  admitted  which  are  inclined  to  each  other  at 
the  angle  subtended  by  the  sun's  disc  ttj  the  eye.  This 
primary  experuuent  is,  however,  so  familiar  to  almost  nil 
amateurs  of  science,  tliat  it  will  nut  be  li«ro  neoesaary  to 
enter  into  details  respecting  {tanOftt  successful  application. 

When  tbo  imago  eif  the  sun  or  aalar,  candle,  bo,  is  thus 
formed  by  adnitoion  through  a  tman  bole  or  narrow  line, 

and  the  refrnrtioii  of  tlie  iiri-rn,  t!ic  roloured  space  G^, 
which  has  the  same  auguUr  breadth  as  the  object  in  a  direc- 
tion panllal  to  tbo  axia  of  tbo  pciam  (tbo  acNon  being  *up< 

*  For  rh«  Ttnlorr  ofthti  uIkiif  >•-«  FrynB«*« '  AisimaAMHiMsAlfce  Ftaflh 
•ad  rawaucik  Biw  sad  FsU,»f  Wnedwoal** 


noaed  also  paroUalto  iJ%  but  iriiidiiaoonaidar^y  elongate^ 
in  the  perpendieolar  duoetiob,  is  eaOod  tbo  ifMntnan  ;  andj 

that  an^rle  of  the  prism  B  AC  the  sides  containing  which 
B  A,  A  fc,  have  betsu  traversed  by  the  ray  DEFO  is  calicU 
the  r^racting  angle  of  the  pri.sni. 

Suppose,  now,  that  a  small  orifice  O  is  made  in  tbe  scree  il| 
at  some  point  of  tbe  (^oetaimtsotbat  rays  of  any  particulu« 
colour,  naaB  lar  wfample,  m^y  bo  tnAsmittod  uirougb  it  i 
and  lot  the  trannnittad  ^loHion  be  again  oubfoeted  tonrfhuN 

tion  through  another  prisrc,  tl-.i^  benni  hiding  supposed  very] 
small,  to  ensure  its  puniy  oi  uniformity  of  colour.  ItX 

will  not,  after  refraction,  be  af;ain  decomposed,  or  underji^ai 
any  alteration  of  colour,  except  in  respect  to  brilliancy, 
arising  from  absorption  by  the  second  prism:  tbiia  abowing 
that  Iwbt  iaeidont  on  tna  fint  priam,  wbon  onoo  dooon- 
posed  mto  bomogenooos  oleraenta  by  refraetion,  is  then,  at 
least  by  refraction,  not  fiirtlvT  dccomiHj.-ahle. 

If  the  orifiinal  pn-m  B  A  C  U:  turned  gradually  round  ita 
axis,  i)rescrvinii  always  to  the  incident  light  the  same  re- 
fracung  angle  A.  the  spectrum  Gg  maybe  made  to  descend 
towards  K,  out  af^er  arriving  at  a  certain  point  where  the 
donatimi,  that  ia  tbo  inclinatioB  of  J> B  produoad  to  FG,  ia 
a  wiinimiiiii,  it  Aon  Toaaeonda,  and  it  is  nsnal  to  make 
the  chromatic  experiments  in  this  definite  pocitmn  if  mini- 
mum deviation.  This  occurs  when  the  posit i  ii  t  li  e  prism 
is  such  that  tho  angles  of  incidence  and  emerL^iii  i',  or  tlicir 
complements  DEB,  G  FC,  are  equal;  for  when  the  moviiifj; 
point  G  has  reached  ita  lowest  place,  it  is  for  a  moment  in 
tbo  eoodition  of  a  fixed  point  Uko  tbo  point  D.  tbrougk 
wUeh  we  may  suppose  tbe  ineldentbeun  admfttod ;  benee 
rays  proceeding  Inm  D,  n:^i withstanding  a  small  variation 
of  incidence  arising  fr  ni  thi  rotation  of  the  prism,  reach  (i, 
as  if  it  were  a  fixed  point  ;  :nid  since  in  dioptrics  it  is  of  liu 
consequence  tothejoa^  in  what  direction  we  supposu  the 
mya  tonoVO^  it  follows  that  rays  proceeding  from  G,  notwitb- 
Btandiiy  a  amall  alteration  of  tbe  angle  C  F  6.  would  arrive 
at  tiie  £ml  pomtor  oriflee  D;  and  oonseauently  tbe  data  for 
the  determination  of  the  angles  DE  T?.  O  r  C,  in  the  pi  •^iii  ni 
of  minimum  deviation,  arc  precisely  lUc  came,  uud  ihereluru- 
these  angles  must  then  be  equal. 

This  being  premised,  the  following  easy  cakulua  will 
give  the  naeamiy  mi|^  «f  ineidaMetopndttooaiBinaauin 
deviation 


K 

Since  tbe  anglca  of  inoidenoo  and  omanaiiet  an  «qaal, 
the  angles  fbrmed  Inr  die  interior  imy  E  F  wiib  both  aides  of 

the  prism  are  equal,  or  the  triangle  A  E  F  is  an  isosceles  ; 
let  2  a  bo  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism,  then  drawing 
A  M  perpendicular  to  E  F.  .  ?  have  /_  E  A  M  o,  which, 
being  the  complement  of  A  E  M,  is  nece»»arily  tl>e  angle  of 
refitiction;  if  therefore  hw  the  index  of  refraction  for  rays 
of  any  jpvon  oolour,  tbe  angle  of  incidence  P,  corrBoponding 
to  a  mmimmn  demtion,  is  given  l^y  the  equation, 
8in.(P)»|tam.(a) 
For  distinctness,  aappoaa  tho  pioooding  index  of  refiac- 
tion  ^  to  belong  to  the  extmne  red  raya,  and  let  |i'  be  tbe 
index  for  the  ixttcmo  violet  rays  of  the  spectrum;  then, 
if  denote  the  angle  of  uicidence  corresponding  to  the 
nuainnm  donation  of  the  Utter,  we  have 

Sin.  P's^'  sin.  a ; 
and  since  a  is  always  less  than  a  right  angle,  and  it'  is 
prrati  i  tliau  p..  therefore  is  greater  than  P.  In  other 
words,  wlitju  lilt:  red  rays  of  the  spectrum,  having  arrived 
at  their  lowest  position  on  the  screen,  begin  to  reascend  by 
the  continued  toUtion  of  tbe  prism,  tbe  violet  rays  will  still 
descend  a  litdo  bofere  tboy  nnive  at  their  lowest  position. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  extent  of  the  iq^tmm 
contracts  from  both  ends,  and  an  angle  of  inoidenee  P. 
intcrme<liate  to  Pand  P*,  which  do  not  greatly  differ,  cor- 
responds to  the  minimom  or  brightest  spectrum ;  and  it 
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voul^l  Lo  probably  useflil  to  ubaerve  'nliat  class  of  r:i\s. 
defia««l  by  Fraunbofer'i»  lines,  hud  then  obtained  their 
minimum  doviation;  that  u^suehwboM  indiSL of  MAmtion 
S10.P, 

Sin.  a 

Wc  luue  seen  lhat  compound  lijjlit,  tlic  .^un's  for  ox- 
ample,  may  (lccuia|M>scd  into  it*  homcgyneous  consti- 
tuent rays  by  refraction  through  a  transparent  prism.  Ctni- 
venitlj  it  ntky  bo  ncompounded  into  light  similar  to  the 
MigwaU  mtnXj  by  making  tba  ny,  thiia  aapamtadfby 
aMUiar  refiraction  to  oceam  tla«  aano  ]»1aoB^  Thn  may 
Im  slated  by  placing  a  uniin  at  Maetly  iimtlar  naterinl 
iuJ  form  III  tl,iit  alreaay  used,  with  it refracting  angle 
turneil  m  a  ditcotion  oppcMHtL-  to  tliat  of  the  former,  so  that 
llie  near  liices  of  both  prisms  may  be  parallel ;  for  the  rays 
eaieruig  the  necuud  prum  arc  in  the  same  condition  as  if 
ve  supposed  their  direction  iavi  rted,  that  thoy  may  repass 
ibrough  tb«  fint;  and  Uwraforo  tbey  emarge  in  a  similar 
ecMsipound  twj  with  tha  or^^nal,  vhieb  may  also  be  easily 
coafirmed  b^  experiment 

The  rays  issuing  from  the  second  fiu»  <^  the  ralractini; 
pnsm  may  also  be  collected  by  means  of  a  double  convex 
Wu*,  ao  U5  all  10  meet  very  nearly  in  its  principal  focus, 
where,  if  the  ima^e  be  received  un  a  sheet  of  p^ie^  tbe 
original  couipound  light  wikl  bo  reproduced. 

When  the  light  of  tbe  sky,  admitted  through  a  small  bole 
in  a  shutter  in  a  dark  room,  is  nfracted  by  a  prism,  if  an 
e>  e  is  plaeed  behind  tbe  prism  in  the  positMm  which  the 
ipcctruin  Would  occupy  on  a  screen,  the  hole  will  appear  of 
the  particular  colour  of  thu  ray  which  reaches  tno  eye, 
rhun^uig  Continually  from  one  colour  to  SDOthtf  BS  the  eye 
oecupies  different  {urt*  of  tlie  spectrum. 

The  prismatic  analysis  of  light,  together  with  the  pheno- 
ODena  relative  to  the  transmission  and  absorption  of  light, 
coabted  Newton  to  conclude  that  the  colours  of  natural  bo- 
dies •»  not  inheiwit  qaalitiaa  ef  4beie  bodies,  but  denend 
M  their  powers  of  refleethig,  transmitting,  or  abflomng 
tl.o  rajs  of  some  colours  more  than  others  from  thi  i  lin- 
jjo  :nd  light  incident  ou  them ;  for  all  bodies  piaced  ui 
hoiuii^eneous  light  of  any  colour  appear  themselves  to  be 
uf  that  colour,  though  the  vividness  of  tint  is  greatest 
^Wtt  ptaeed  in  that  coloured  light  which  they  reflect  must 
eopiousiy.  Hence  idso  arise  the  different  colours  of  the 
tiqnids  nhilHted  fluently  in  dMUisia'  shops,  according  as 
they  are  viewed  by  transmitted  or  reflected  light  which  would 
necessarily  be  complementary  colours  if  no  abaorntion  or 
extinction  of  light  occurred  in  its  pas^ui^c  through  tne  fluid. 

Many  of  the  prismatic  -lolours  may  bo  imitated  by  mixing 
colours  taken  as  inthu  spectrum  of  greater  andleiis  refrangi- 
Mity.  as  orange  from  rea  and  yeUu  w,  but  such  compound 
eoloui^  are  not  identical  with  the  homogeneous  light  of  the 
same  colour,  being  immediaiely  deoomposaUe  wmo  viewed 
diKMigh  a  prism. 

I:  HQuld  be  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impracticable,  ta 
jiiiiije  of  the  dttpertive  powens^  transparent  inwliaby  roca- 
Mj^ing  the  length  of  the  spectra  which  they  iiroduce  in  a 
prismatic  (brm»  in  consequence  of  the  indeduilen^  of 
1hejrl«rwilm'>  Ihe  light  at  the  violet  end  is  so  feeble  lhat  it 
leqitiiea  some  eontinued  application  of  the  eye  to  perceive 
a  eoloar  wheie  we  Imd  Arst  imagined  the  spectrum  termi- 
nated: and,  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  influeneeof  imagination, 
after  we  have  recognised  it,  is  apt  to  extend  it  momentarily 
far  beyond  its  limits.  Fortunately  Nature  has  herself  fur- 
nisbea  a  scaU-  of  definite  limits  in  tlio  beautiful  discovery 
made  l>y  Wollaaton  and  Fraunhofer  of  the  existence  ol"  darii. 
spaecs,  bands  transverse  to  the  length  of  the  speetruio,  and 
now  generally  designated  Fraunhofer's  lines. 

These  baads  are  beat  observable  by  formtng  tbe  spectrum 
ef  a  luminous  fine  instead  of  a  point,  by  means  of  a  prism 
f.;'  pr  nt  purity,  and  ricwiiii;  it  through  a  telescope  of  good 
liia^ilyiijg  power,  though  home  of  them  may,  when  care- 
fully pointed  out,  be  recognised  by  the  unassisted  eye,  and 
after  one  recognition  are  in  future  easily  found.  They  are 
totally  deficient  of  light,  of  very  unwjual  width,  and 
_iy  aumetous;  tbe  large  bands  near  the  extre- 
nitico  of  die  nteetmm  serve,  however,  as  definite  limits,  so 
as  to  furnish  the  requisite  criteria  tat  the  diapeisiTe  powen 
of  diffeient  substances ;  it  is  also  very  remarlnble  fl»t  these 
Innds,  always  the  same  in  number  and  relative  pc^irion  for 
the  same  light,  are  different  whtn  the  source  of  light  is 
varied.  Thus  sun-lighi,  moon-Ught.  planet-hght,  sky  light, 
derived  from  a  common  source,  have  tho  same  Unes,  but  tbey 
mdWseat  iwn  dnwef  sbv-lighl,  lln  Ifght,  euidlHvlKi 


Lc,  each  essentially  lUfTereilt 
system  uf  deficient  rays. 

Substances  which  luvo  not  a  great  difference  of  mftaetive 
powers  possess  frequently  very  different  disperatro  powen, 
and  tbe  angular  dispersion  by  a  medium  is  not  proportional 
to  the  angular  deviation,  and  therefim  by  a  system  of 
prisms,  two  or  more,  white  light  incident  on  the  first  mav 
be  reproduciKl  from  the  last,  though  on  the  whole  ;  T.  i  lei 
from  its  original  direction.  Such  a  system  h  called  achro- 
matic. 

Conversely,  by  forming  an  achromatic  system  oxpen- 
racntally,  wheru  tbe  angles  uf  the  prisms  are  small,  and  in 
tha  position  of  minimum  deviatioi^  if  the  dispeisive  power 
of  tine  material  ef  one  of  them  he  taken  aa  a  standard,  that 
of  the  other  may  be  readily  obtauMd.  dw  dhgewfai  being 

i  U 

measured  by  — -,  ^  being  tho  index  of  reflaction,  and  t|i 

the  difference  of  its  extreme  values  for  any  class  of  rays. 
This  method  baa  been  mtieh  used  in  piaetiee,  particularly 

by  Dollond. 

Tho  furmulsB  for  achromaticity  in  systems  of  prisiuis  or 
lenses,  though  1  i'  Illlii  ult  of  invesiigation,  are  in  general 
too  comnlvented  aad  tedious  for  a  popular  work ;  (see  Me- 
nioire*  dp  fArud.df  S)-i«Heet,  1765;  Afi^w./xir  DWleinbert.) 

The  rainbow  is  a  beautiful  natural  exhibition  of  the  dis* 
persion  of  light  into  the  spectral  colours.  [Rainbow.I 

To  find  the  longitudinal  chromatic  aberration  of  a  tens, 
or  the  interval  or  the  axis  between  ftie  flwi  of  extreme  red 
and  >  iolet  ray.s  : 

Let  the  red  ravs  converge  to  the  pouit  R,  and  the  violet 
to  the  point  V  in  the  I  ' 
.4 


1  I.et/,  F  be  r^pectively  the  focal  distances  for  the  giveti 
system  of  rays,  and  a  parall;!  system;  iIilk  i  he  ftmdamental 
equations  for  lenses  (neglecting  their  thickness),  give 
11  .  ^ 

7— £;  =  cuustant,  since  tho  rays  uf  all  colurjrs  in  the  com- 
J  *• 

pound  incident  beam  have  a  common  origin ;  now  diffueo- 
tiate  li^tivs  to  |i,  the  variable  index  ef  reiinetion:  * 


1  ifP 


but  since  F  is  proportional  to     -  l .  therefore  ^  ^ 
— I—  :  and  if  c  /i  denote  the  total  variation  of  ^  from  extreme 

u  -  1 

red  to  violet,  and  t  /  the  correapondioK  variation  of  /,  or 
longitudinal  aberration.andflnuqr  A*  the  dispenive  power 
uf  tne  medium,  we  liave 


the  ndins  of  the  eliele  of  leost 


To  linil.  in  the  same  1 
chromatic  dispersion 

By  referring  to  the  same  figure,  we  may  observe  lhat  the 
foci  R  V  are  nwpectivelv  thiB  vertices  of  red  and  violet 
conical  surfaces,  having  the  lens  as  a  common  base.  J.et 
tbcus  sur&oes  intersect  in  a  circle,  of  which  tbe  radius  is 
DB ;  thra  H  is  pbun  that  all  tbe  intennediate  coloured 
rays  pass  through  this  eircla.  It  ia  thmftm  that  of  least 
disporsion: 

The  preceding  figure,  representing  a  plane  sortii  n  f  tho 
whole  system  taken  through  the  axis,  it  is  obvious  liiat, 
from  the  smallncss  of  R  V  relative  to  C  R,  the  angles  C  V  B, 
CRA,  are  sensibly  equal,  or  the  triangle  VRD  is  exceed- 
in^y  nearly  isasoela^  and  flieteftee  DS  bisoots  VR,  er 


|;.CA,  and  Ibr  pa* 


ER=^and  DE  =  ER.^=^, 

rallel  incident  rays  D  E  =  ^  .  C  A. 

DISSECTnON.  The  art  of  separating  the  parts  oi  organ- 
iMd  lN»die«ias«eh«in«mi«ra»todi9lByaieiritriiBtiiie 
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It  is  un  nrt  e(|uaI1y  applicable  to  both  diTiinong  of  the 
org;uiii'  kin^jdom,  and  iiulispensablc  alike  to  tlu"  discovery 
of  ihv  tttruclure  of  plum--  und  animals.  Tho  t^r  iumls  in 
which,  for  the  wt  lUliLiii^  of  the  commumi),  <  VLiy  tli(  il.;y 
should  be  afforded  to  the  cultivation  of  this  art,  its  tar  as 
ngaids  human  di^ction,  ham  bwm  alnady  fully  stated. 
'AtfMOm.]  It  is  aatiafiwtoijr  to  obaem  that  th«  preju- 
ivem  irhieh  (brmerly  obstruotad  this  pnwtioe  are  rapidly 
dissappeariii^;,  and  that  even  the  most  urifduraled  arc  Si  ^,  i 
ning  tu  appreciate  its  erreat  importance  and  Us  .signal  uuliiv. 
DISSFISIN,  "'MilsiN-] 

DISSENTERS,  the  yeneral  name  for  the  various  Pro- 
testant religious  sects  in  this  country  that  disagree  in  doc- 
trios,  diaeipliiMr  or  mode  of  wonbu>  vith  tho  estaUubed 
ehnreh.  lite  Jem  and  Roman  C&tholits  are  not  eom- 
monly  oallt  d  dissenters.  The  niicin  of  Proteslant  dissent 
from  the  t  hurch  yf  England  is  usually  traced  buck  lu  iht! )  car 
li4s,  in  the  reign  o(  Edward  VI  ,  when  a  controversy  arose 
among  the  adherents  of  the  new  Reformation  in  coiuequence 
of  Iho  tiedlQent  Hooper  (afterwards  the  martyr)  aenipUng 
to  he  eomeerated  u  bishop  of  Glouoeeter  in  the  euitomar)' 
omooieol  habit,  which  h«  doemod  oli)eotioBable  as  a  relic 
of  Romanism.  Iltxjpcr  eventually  received  consecration 
without  being  uttired  m  canonicals.  At  this  time  the  two 
parties  received  the  names  of  (JonCormisis  and  Nonconfor- 
mists. Very  suoa  aAer  that  of  Puntans  came  into  use  a.>» 
the  general  appellation  of  the  dissenters ;  and  it  continued 
to  be  that  by  whiehth^wece  commonly  distinguished  down 
to  the  close  of  the  civil  wan  in  the  next  oentniy.  The  to- 
kiation  of  the  dis^ienterB,  even  in  the  most  limited  extent, 
dates  only  from  the  Revolution  ;  during  the  century  and  a 
half  that  elapsed  liet  wee  I L  tlie  Riforinatiun  mid  that  event, 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  hhort  period  ol  the  Com- 
monwealth, during  which  first  the  Presbyterians  and  after- 
wards tlie Independents  had  the  aseendont-y,  they  continued 
to  be  petMCUted  hv  aancoession  of  restrictive  and  penal  laws 
of  almost  constantly  incrcosing  severity.  It  has  taken  almost 
the  century  and  a  half  more,  that  has  passed  since  the  rcvo- 
lulion,  to  raise  the  dissenters  frum  buin^'  a  nierel*  '  '  rated 
body  to  a  free  piiriicipation  in  tin-  rights  of  iheu  It  llow  sub- 
jii  ts  by  the  abolition  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  in 
IHiB.  If  the  relaxation  of  the  marriage  law,  that  has  since 
taken  nlaoe.  shall  be  followed  bv  tlie  abolition  of  church 
iat«a»  tn«  diaaentera  viU  he  placea  as  nearly  on  an  equali^ 
in  all  respects  with  the  adherents  of  the  established  cborch 
a-s  it  is  possilde  that  they  should  be,  without  the  established 
cliureh  itself  being  aboUshcd.  In  the  early  times  of  dissent 
1i  I  at  classes  ot*  <lissenters  were  the  Presbyterians,  the 
Indu^tcndents,  the  Baptists,  and  the  Quakers,  and  they  still 
continue  to  be  the  most  numerous  sects,  unless  we  arc  to 
include  the  llethodiata,  or  IbUowers  of  Wesley  and  Whit- 
field, aom»of  whom  are  avowedly  dissenters,  and  othen 
not,  and  are  also  subdivided  into  We-leyan  Meihijdists, 
Primitive,  &c.  The  minor  sects  of  di-»enters  now  make  a 
long  list;  but  many  of  ihem  may  be  cdnsiderid  as  oiiiv  sub- 
divisions of  or  included  in  the  lour  leading'  denominaii m^. 
From  an  examination  of  the  best  luaicrula  (whieh  are 
however  venr  imperfect)  that  exist  for  the  statistios  of  dia- 
a«Bl^  Mr.  Hbcennoeh  ia  indined  to  tMnk  that  the  entire 
number  of  Protestant  dissenters  in  Eii^;land  and  Wales 
does  not  exceed  2,ii00,0uu,  or,  at  most,  I'ven  in- 

cluding the  Methodists,  who  may  amount  tu  about  l.JlO.Oiu) 
(Siatistical  Account  of  the  Bntisk  Empire,  u.,  4i3,  416.) 
But  this  estimate,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  is  too  low. 
The  most  numeroua  classei  of  diasenten  in  Scotland  ori- 
ginated in  a  sepamtlott  ftom  the  establuhod  church  in 
1740.  They  are  called  j^eneralh  Seocders,  and  are  di- 
vided into  Burghers,  .Anii-Bnri^liers.  Ori:;inal  Hurghers, 
and  Original  Seeeder>.  There  are  al-o  the  bddy  of  dissent- 
ers called  the  Relief  Churcii,  who  sejtarated  from  the  esta- 
hlishmeat  in  17M.  The  only  considerable  body  of  Scottish 
dissenters  of  older  standing,  with  the  exception  of  tho  Epis- 
oopalians,  are  the  OanMRnhmi,  or  Itelbnned  Praaby  terian 
Synod,  who  are  the  representatives  of  the  Covennitters  of 
the  aewDteenth  century.  Mr.  MaccuUoch  ca|rulatt.s  the 
wh'jle  number  of  dKKsenlers  in  Seutlan<l  lexcluHive  uf  uf>ont 
Mo, 000  Roman  Calholicji.)  at  about  3(.o,000  or  3sO,0U0  per- 
sons. In  Ireland,  exclusive  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  who 
alone  outnumber  the  adhereats  of  the  established  church  in 
the  proportion  of  7|  to  OHO,  the  princiuU  dissenters  are  the 
Presbyterians*  who  are  mostly  confined  to  the  province  of 
Ulster,  Tb»  Ixiah  PkMhytetians  amount  to  between  eoo.uuo 
nd  7M»M0»  tuA  wn  more  than  twauty  times  aa  numerons 


as  all  ^  other  bodies  of  disaentera  at  (bat  oouiitry  to^en 
ti>:^efhor.    ( Riftnrl  of  Commissimers  i\f  RrifgUHl*  IlUtrUC- 

ti'm  in  Ifflnid.  \%^b.)  [DoDDRIUGK.] 

DISSKPl.MK.N TS,  the  partition^  m  the  inside  of  a  fnnt 
which  are  formed  by  the  union  of  the  sides  of  its  constituent 
carpels.  Dissepiments  arc  therefore  necessarily  alternate 
wita  the  stiema.  When  partitions  which  do  not  bear  thia 
rdation  to  the  stigma  occur  in  the  inside  of  a  fruit  they  are 
called  phraptnataor  siuirioiis  dissepiment?.,  as  in  thecathar- 
tocarjius  fistula  where  they  are  hoiiiontai,  and  in  verheija 
where  th.^y  Lin  \ -i  ,i'ul. 

DISSON  A^^LK.  in  music,  a  term  synonymous  with  dis- 
cord. [DUCORD.] 

DISTANCE.  The  only  remark  which  wo  need  make 
upon  this  common  word  w  that  it  is  very  flequently  applied 

to  angular  distance,  meaning  the  angle  of  separation  which 
the  directions  of  two  bodies  include.  Thus  the  spectator's 
eye  being  at  O,  the  ansde  A  ()  IJ  is  the  angular  distance 
(frc«7uently  simply  called  liie  distance)  of  tlie  two  points  A 
ando.  In  the  apnarent  sphere  of  tho  heavens,  distance  al- 
ways means  angular  distance.  The  term  apparent  distance 
is  frequently  oppUed  in  the  aame  case. 

DISTEMPER,  an  inferior  kind  of  colouring  used  fur 
both  internal  and  external  walls,  but  principally  for  the 
former,  instead  of  oil  colour,  bumf;  a  cheap  substitute. 

It  is  composed  of  whitening  mixed  with  size  of  a  coarsu 
quality,  in  the  proportions  of  twelve  sounds  of  whitening::  t>i 
one  of  sijEe.  The  size  is  boded  and  reduced  to  a  proper 
working  oonsistenc)'  by  the  addition  of  water,  alUr  which 
the  colour  is  added  to  form  the  necessary  tmt  Ooftiaer 
eoloun  are  used  for  distemper  than  are  employed  in  oil 
painting  and  colonnni^.  Scene  painting  is  executed  in 
distemper,  and  paper  stainers  employ  distemper  colour  in 
printing  and  staining  papers  for  walls.  The  <  olours  used 
in  these  cases  are  however  of  a  better  quality,  and  the  siza 
emplofed  ia  made  ft«m  tho  bide  of  tna  buffalo,  or  parch- 
ment enttings.  The  proportioiiB  of  riie  and  wbiteowg  in 
paper  staining  depend  on  the  atreni^h  of  the  size.  In  five 
quarts  of  disieniper,  if  the  <i7.e  is  stroiit,',  one-ft  urth  part 
will  be  suftirieni  ;  jf  weak,  about  one  half  In  nnxing  the 
sixe  and  whitenmg  much  depends  on  the  judgment  of  the 
workman.  The  distemper  is  used  in  a  cbiilcd  state.  Five 
quart-i  wdl  slain  about  eighty-four  yatda  of  papoT. 
DISTUENE,  a  variety  of  Kyahite. 
DI  BTICHOtrS,  a  term  fn  botany,  signiflot  tnrntlged  in 
two  rows,  as  the  uTains  in  an  ear  Of  barkyt  and  ibo  flovota  in 
a  spikelet  of  quaknii;-grass. 

DISTILL.-VTIOX  IS  a  rhemical  procc>s  for  applyin-.;  ;i 
regtilated  iicat  to  fluid  substances  in  covered  vessels  of  a 
peeoitsr  iSmoi  called  Afcrnntca^  in  order  to  separate  their 
aon  volatile  eonatitoents  in  vapour:  and  for  oondenaing 
them  Immediately  l^eold  into  the  liquid  state,  in  a  distinct 
vessel,  styled  a  re/rigrrat  ir. 

The  Arabian.s  sieeni  to  have  practised,  in  the  remotest 
ages,  (he  art  of  eMracluiR  the  aromatic  essences  of  plams 
and  iheti  flowers,  in  the  form  of  distilled  waters,  u>  supply 
liie  luxuries  of  oriental  baths.  Tliey  are  also  supposed  to 
have  been  the  firiit  to  extraet  from  wine  a  oolourieaa  in- 
toxicating liqnoi  by  difltOlation.  The  term  alcohol,  now 
ajiplied  to  such  distilled  spirit,  and  which  is  sttpjviscd  to  be 
Arabic',  appear*  at  first  sitrht  lo  favour  that  idea,  but 
as  it  was  antiently  employed  to  desi^'iiate  merely  the  ex- 

j  tremity,  tenuity,  or  impalpable  siaie  of  pulverulent  sub- 
stanoesb  itafimano  just  »round  for  the  above  concltniofu 

1  Vtim.  certain  pasaagoi  in  Pliny  and  Galen  there  can  ho  no 

I  doubt  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  distillation  of  aromatic  waters.  Indeed  Nicander,  a 

I  Greek  poet  and  physician  who  lived  14t)  years  before  the 
L'hnsiian  a-ra.  emplovs  the  terms  afi^it  amtit.r  and  distiUa 
tion  in  describing  thti  preparation  of  rose-w>tter.  I'rutu 
ambix,  which  signifies  a  pot,  the  Arabic  name  alainbic  or 
alemhie  ia  derived.  The  words  fot  and  potten  are  used  in 
the  aame  way  by  the  modem  Irtrii  to  designate  a  still  and 
its  spirituous  prxiduct.  It  is  oibvious  that  distillation  must 
have  been  a  familiar  process  to  the  countrymen  of  Avi- 
ceni  .1.  r-ince.  m  his  treatise  of  catarrh,  he  l  oinjiares  the 
liuuiuti  body  to  un  alembic ;  he  regards  the  bvUy  the  cu- 
curbit or  body,  and  the  head  as  its  capital,  through  which 
the  humoiun  distil,  passing  oft'  by  ibo  nostrils  as  lu  beak. 
Amotdva  do  ViUa  Nova,  a  ehemital  physieian  of  the  thir- 

*  The  true  etynolairy  of  atcvlwl  U  Dneettaio.  Hie  Arktxc  worti  kotil,  wilk 
th«  aitiela  al  pnfts wl.  tlcBiAM  *  aalkDODy  f«duc«d  to  ■  Ina  powitw,  aed  wmA 
•s  s  eoUyrioai  fbr  titc  cyti.* 
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iMdh  etntury,  U  tlM  fliBt  author  who  q^ki  •xplieitly  of  an 

htoxieating  ispirit  olitainod  by  the  disnllation  of  trine,  and 
he  ilcscnhnis  it  aa  a  recerii  dist'iivery.  Ho  corisiders  il  to  be 
liic  univer>3l  jtaiuu-ra  >*}  long  sought  atlor  iii  vain.  His 
iiifipl.'  Ravmond  Lully,  Majorca,  deflurcs  tins  ininurable 
MWQoe  of  wine  to  be  au  emanation  of  the  Diviiuty,  an 
okinwit  newly  rarwdtd  to  mun,  but  hid  fiom  antiquity 
becMM  thtt  huaum  nm  «ai«  thm  too  young  to  need  thix 
%m«r«|^  dflStiiMdtOTm  tlw  onoigiM  of  modorn  decre- 
p;;ui!e.  He  further  imagined  that  tbo  diiooTerjr  of  thiii 
■iipLi  i-itre,  as  it  waa  called,  indicated  the  approMhing  con- 
-urniuatmn  of  all  Ihiiigs  liie  eiul  of  the  world.  However 
much  he  erred  ab  to  tlta  vahae  of  thu  rt-nmrkable  usiiicDCti, 
he  ttvlj  foresaw  its  vast  influence  upon  the  condition  of 
nu,  since  to  both  civiiiied  and  undviUied  naliooa  it  hw 
Haloed  inlnitely  rrealurovOB  tbu  mn  UuwtMwd  in  Um 
fabled  box  of  Pandora. 

In  his  'Chemical  Theatre,'  wrttton tovirdi  tlwaMkoluuon 
t  the  tliirtcentb  century,  Raymond  LiiUj  dwcriboi  the 
rasiillaliun  of  ardent  spirits  thus: — 

'Limpid  and  well  lluvoure<l  rod  or  whiti?  wine,'  says  he, 
'  is  to  be  digested  during  20  days  in  a  close  veaael  by  the 
heat  of  fermenting  howodtipg,  and  to  be  thea  dwilled 
is a«iHi  iNtii  with  ATCiy  geouo  flra.  Xbo  trw mtor  of 
Vh  wm  eoao  over  in  pioeious  dio^  wkidi»  iMiDji  toctiSadl 
Vr  three  or  four  succefisiTe  dittiUKtMU.  irill  iflbra  tho  Von- 
iirful  (fuinlfsienee  of  wine.' 

T  i  jirove  Its  purity.'  add"  ho,  '  if  a  rag  bo  dipped  in  it, 
and  kindled,  it  will  not  become  moist,  but  consume  away.' 

.\1I  the  older  writers  imagined  that  aqua  viUe  imbibed 
ihtm  tb*  firo  its  inflammable,  heating,  and  exhilarating 
qulitm;  w  in  order  to  ioereMO  theee  qualitiao  to  tbo 
utmost,  they  prescribed  tedious  and  repeated  warm  diges- 
tions of  the  wiiu'  before  it  was  put  into  tae  alembic,  and  an 
exceedingly  <low  distillatMn  tliot  wdl  diop  nught  oome 
ow  ms^tinct  wiih  fire. 

In  the  present  article  we  shall  consider  distillation  solely 
m  refeniice  to  the  production  of  aloohoL  The  praoaw, 
vhco  applied  to  dittillad  waten»  aCheny  and  oili»  Mongs 
lajliumacy,  chemistry,  perftimWT,  As«> 

The  subject  naturally  dmdM  NNlf  tato  tlP»  Imnchos: 
'.the  rormation  «f  tnculcnhol;  8,  dlAUlMtioO  Am  tbo 
mgredienu  with  wliit-h  it  is  mixed. 

Tho  only  substances  employed  in  this  country  in  the  ma- 
nufikcture  of  ardeiU  spirits  upon  t^te  great  scale  are  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  com,  such  as  barley,  rye,  wheat,  oata, 
beeliwlifltt,  ond  maisa.  Fans  and  beons  also  have  been 
oeeancxMny  mod  in  tnnal!  qnantity  The  principles  in 
these  tfTsini  frrim  which  the  spirits  are  indirectly  produced 
•te  »tarth  and  a  little  sweet  mucihii^e,  which,  by  a  peculiar 
proeess  called  mashins,  ure  e<)n\erted  into  a  species  of 
^ugar.  It  is  the  sugar  m  formed  >A  hich  \^  the  immediate 

Snerafor  of  alcohol,  by  the  proces.^  of  fermentation, 
cnuiiidt  estimated  that  two  potmds  of  starch  properly 
iMited  would  yield  one  quart  of  whiskey,  of  speeifio  gravity 
U4S7.  The  following  kinds  of  corn  afford  of  spirits  of  the 
Mii  itnBgth  the  quantities  annexed  to  tfaem  in  the  scale : 

IM  pomdi  of  whoM   .    40«4$]MHllldaof  whiskey. 

„  rye  .  36  to  4S  « 
n  barley  .  40  m 
„  oats  M 
n  buckwheat  40  n 
.„         imiM    .    40  w 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  says  HemistHdt,  that  100 
'^''''I'il  of  corn  will  yield,  upon  an  averfit;e,  4U  puunds  of 
spins  iho  above  spe'^iOc  .gravity.  We  hhali  presently 
**<■'  tlial  100  pounds  or  two  bu;>hels  of  corn  produce  much 
law*  alcDhol  in  tho  British  distilleries. 

In  mashing  one  or  more  kinds  of  oorn.  a  greater  orsmaller 
pmportion  of  ntalt  is  always  mixed  with  the  raw  grain,  and 
*<^ct)n]es matt ntooeitOMd,  Mia  the  pcodnotion «f  nnit 
•Tinkev. 

The  process  of  malting  is  that  incipient  srrowth  called 
^enninatiji),  ui  which,  by  the  disengafremont  of  a  portion 
0.  the  carbon  of  the  starch,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid, 
w  ultimate  vegetable  elements  become  combined  m  such 
•  prcrportion  as  to  constitute  a  species  of  sugar.  Malting  is 
<he  am  sfleemnl  method  of  converting  atudi  into  sngir. 

>t  «  known  from  ^e  reseorehee  of  Saufltnro,  flttt  If 
•'•'th  in  solutinn  he  (ligeste<l  for  norae  time  at  siimrner 
^peratures  with  gluten,  it  will  undei^  a  remarkabie 
iMriy  ow-hitf  Iwilg  oonfwiid  TqId  A  apirfM 


sugar,  and  ODiO-AfUi  into  gun.  A  simirtar  cliange  is  morr. 
rapidly  eflhoted  upon  starch  by  boiling  its  jiaaiv  solution 
Willi  one-liundredih  purl  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid.  The 
reeeui  diseuvcry  uf  dioittai^^  by  Fcrsut  and  Payen  has  en- 
abled us  to  effect  this  curious  conversion  with  much  greater 
certainty,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  poasiblo  by  tho 
gluten  or  the  acid,  if  a  or  1 0  partsofgiouad  malt  ho  mi^Td 
with  1 00  partoby  weight  of  atarehprorioutlydiAisod  through 
400  parte  of  water,  at  140"  Fahr«  and  If  thu  mixture  he 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  158"  to  IHG"  f>r  three  or  four 
hours,  the  nearly  insipid  pasty  liijuor  will  become  a  hmpid 
syrup,  which  maybe  evaporated  by  a  gentle  heat  into  an 
uncrystallizablo  sugar,  capable  of  being  used  as  a  subatituto 
fur  urdtnor)'  sugar,  not  only  in  the  vinous  fermnit«tion»  but 
in  many  operations  of  the  coniiMtionar.  The  same  ehongo 
which  takes  place  upon  puK  March  in  the  above  oxpan- 
mcnt  is  effected  in  tlie  process  of  ma^^hing  as  carried  on  in 
breweries  and  distillerie-t.  A  larger  or  smaller  proportion 
of  the of  the  corn  in  tliereby  converted  into  sugar, 
and  thus  brought  into  a  state  fit  for  producing  alcohol  by 
ferraeiitutiuii. 

The  manufacture  of  whiskey  or  lurdont  qnrita  eonaigti  of 
three  distinct  operations;  fn\  mtffhiny;  ■ooontt.fcnwMt*- 
tioQ;  third,  distillation. 

1.  MatAing.—E'Ahu  malt  alone,  or  malt  mixed  with 

other  gruins,  and  coursely  ►;roiinJ,  is  put  into  the  mash-tua 
along  Willi  a  prt)pei-  proportion  of  hot  water,  and  the  mix- 
ture is  subjected  to  aiiilaiioii  by  a  meciianical  revolving  ap- 
paratus, exactly  similar  tu  that  employed  in  the  breweries 
for  tho  manufacture  of  beer.  When  milttlolM  it  VmI,  tht 
water  first  run  into  the  maahptun  nmong  the  meal  has 
tttually  a  teinperattuo  of  160*  or  16$"  Fahranheit,  but  when 
a  considerable  proportion  of  raw  grain  is  mixo'l  with  tlio 
malt,  the  water  is  let  on  at  a  lower  (eni|)eruture,  as  trom 
lAj"  io  ijj",  for  fear  of  making  such  a  pa.Hty  inaguiu  a* 
Would  not  allow  the  infusion  or  worts  to  drain  readily  off. 

The  foUowmfi  arc  tlie  quantities  of  malt  and  raw  grain 
mixed  which  Lave  been  found  to  afford  a  good  pwduot  of 
whidMf  in  ft  wdl-«mduoted  Seoteh  diKiUtijr:~ 

262  bushels  of  !nalt,  ut  40  pounds  per  hodiot, 
948     da      barley,  631     do.  do 
150      do.      wlft     47|     do.  do. 
IM     do,     fft,      ASl     do.  df 

1500 

From  «Mh  Irathel  of  the  abovo  mixed  moal  31  giUons  of 
proof  whiakojr  (spodflc  gravity  (k«Sl)nwybe  obMbted.  or 

18]  gallons  per  auarter.  A  few  distillers  are  skilful  enough 
to  extract  20  gallons  from  a  quarter  of  that  mixture.  Ten 
imperial  gallons  may  be  considered  h  fair  pioportioii  of  water 
to  be  iiitnxluced  into  the  roasb-tun  for  everv  bui>boi  uf  meal 
at  the  first  infusion.  After  two  or  three  noun'  agitation, 
the  whole  is  left  to  repose  for  an  hour  and  a  hal£  ud  tboo 
tho  worte'  am  drawn  off  to  about  one-third  tho  vollimo  of 
water  emplwed,  the  ntt  being  ont«ngl«d  in  *  pasty  state 
among  the  Ihrma.  About  two>tliiidi  of  the  first  quantity 
of  water  is  now  let  into  the  tun,  but  at  a  tempt  l  atun  some- 
wlial  higher,  and  the  mashing  motion  is  reiieweti  lor  nearly 
half  an  hour.  A  second  periixl  of  infusion  or  repose  en- 
sues, after  which  these  second  worts  are  drawn  off.  Both 
inAiaioitft  most  be  cooled  as  (luickly  as  possible  down  to  the 
tam^ntiue  80*  or  7«*  Fuuf«  otherwise  thqr  oet  apt  to 
run  into  tiio  •eetoni  fermontotiaii  hy  the  rapin  obeorption 
of  atmospheric  oxygen.  This  refrigeration  is  usually  ('ffected 
by  exposing  the  wort  for  some  tirao  in  large  shallow  cisterns, 
called  coolers,  plac-eil  near  the  top  uf  the  building,  where  it 
may  b«  freely  exposed  U>  tlie  aerial  currents.  But  it  is 
sometimes  cooled  by  being  passed  through  serpentine  tubes 
surrounded  with  cold  water,  or  by  tho  agenoj  of  veotilaton 
blowing  over  ita  iiudhoo  in  mtoiian*  daurai  only  throe  or 
four  incbet  doep^ 

After  the  aeoondmrt  is  dniwn  oR  a  third  quantity  of 
water,  ftilly  as  great  as  the  first,  but  nearly  h  diri^-  hot,  is 
run  into  the  mash-tun,  and  well  incorporateti  uuii  tlie 
magma  by  agitation  :  after  rep<JM.',  this  third  wort  is  also 
drawn  off,  cooled,  and  either  directly  mixed  with  the  pre- 
ceding worts,  or  after  it  has  been  concentrated  by  boiling 
down  i  in  most  cases  however  it  is  roaervedi  and  used  in- 
stead of  water  fbr  the  first  inftision  of  a  fkesh  quantity  of 
moal.  * 

As  a  revenue  uf  iive  and  a  half  toiUions  sterling  is  de- 
■fMd  Ikon  tiMwUslier  distillami.  their  operaiiDiis  are  oub- 
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'ected  to  a  very  strict  code  of  regulatioas,  whicli  are  nd- 
ministored  and  enforced  by  the  excise.  One  of  these  pre- 
scnbw  tlw  twPig*  of  ^wtfio  gniTity  at  which  the  worts  may 
be  huffldlf  lot  down  into  wa  KMnnenting  tuns.  The  dis- 
tOta*  must  give  notice  to  the  excise  olBcer  in  attandaiiee, 
Wfbre  eommencing  a  round,  whether  he  intends  to  distil 
ft^om  malt  alone,  or  from  a  raixlure  of  it  with  raw  grain, 
and  of  the  density  he  intends  his  worts  to  be  when  intro- 
duced into  the  fcrraentin^  backs.  He  may  cliange  thin  no- 
tice at  the  end  of  a  month  or  six  weeks,  when,  upon  another 
notice  of  six  days,  he  may  change  his  speciSe  sravitiei.  In 
BogkuDid  tlM  law  nstriots  tbo  wtillar  to  tbedenaitiaa  bo- 
tweon  and  1.M0;  in  fleofland,  iMtwoen  1.030  and 
1.073,  which,  for  brevity'g  sake,  are  called  50,  90,  30,  and 
73,  omittin;^  the  1. 000  common  to  them  all.  At  these  den- 
sities the  quantiiici)  of  solid  Barcharam  contained  in  one 
barrel  of  36  imperial  gallont^  are  47.25  lbs.,  85lbi(.,  28  lbs., 
and  70.3  lbs.  respectively. 

The  mashine  and  fermentation  are  jointly  called  ^eu?ii^, 
and  the  perioa  in  which  they  are  carried  on  is  by  law  kept 
quite  distinct  from  the  dutiUing  period,  tlw  one  occupying 
usually  one  week,  and  the  other  another  in  rotation.  About 
1  .'jO  gallons  of  wort  er  viih  ana  obtained  fkemi  eaeli  qnarter 

of  CLirn  employed. 

Tile  first  of  the  above  worts  w  ill  ha\  «  p  i  iierally  the  den- 
sity of  1.07S  when  tho  grain  is  good  and  the  mashing  is 
well  managed,  and  the  second  a  density  of  1.0S4,  m  that 
the  mixtuie  will  hare  a  apeeifle  gravity  winevhat  above 
1 .060,  and  wW  oontain  about  00  pounds  orextreet  per  beml. 
Now,  by  the  excise  rules,  100  gallons  of  such  wort  nnrht  to 
yield  one  gallon  of  proof  spirit  for  everj  five  degrees  oi  .iUeiiu- 
ation  which  it.s  specific  gravity  under>;oes  in  the  fermentmg 
tun,  so  that  if  ii  falls  from  1.060  to  l.OUO.  i'2  gallons  of 
proof  spirit  are  supposed  to  be  (;eneraled,  and  roust  be  ae- 
countea  for  by  the  aistiller.  If  he  understand  hia  business 
well,  he  will  be  able  to  produce  from  6  to  10  percent  more 
than  the  Uw  mquirea.  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  examination  be- 
Ibra  the  Mohwaea  Oommittee  of  the  House  of  Commnnft  in 
1831,  slates  that  in  one  year,  reckoning  by  com]  i.rafi  it 
from  the  above  data,  he  showed  produce  for  60,000  or  /  U.iiOo 
f^llons  more  than  tho  presume'!  quantity,  and  paid  duty 
uccoidingly;  and  that  in  i83u  he  was  charged  for  80,000 
gallona  of  spirits  actually  produced  beyond  the  presumptive 
charge,  eoeuding  to  the  attenuated  gpmtf  of  the  worts. 

In  eonaei|ueiiee  of  an  alteration  in  the  e»»e  tawa  about 
twelve  years  ago,  the  distillers  were  allowed  to  ferment 
worts  of  less  density  than  they  previously  could,  and  have 
been  able  to  effect  a  more  pro  hn  iive  fermentatio.i  I  Ik  y 
have  been  also  enabled  thereby  to  reduce  the  propfjrtion  of 
inalt  in  the  mixed  meal.  Formerly  they  were  accustomed 
to  use  three  parts  of  malt  to  fiwr  parte  of  barley,  or  ti*o  to 
three,  but  th^  soon  diminiahed  tne  malt  to  one^flflb,  and 
latterly  to  eae-eighih,  or  one-tenth,  ef  the  vMb  grain. 
One  prinelpel  use  of  malt,  beaidea  ila  ftumiahing  the  sac- 
charine form  11  r  i  dled  diastase,  is  to  keep  the  mash  magma 
porous,  and  l.iciuiate  tho  drainusfo  of  the  worbi. 

The  cost  at  which  whiske)  i:m  .  be  made  in  England  is 
thus  stated  by  Mr.  Smith :  - AVbcii  barley  is  38«.  per  Quarter, 
he  reckons  that  one  gallon  of  proof  spirits  eoeta  t$.  for  com 


or  meal.  Is.  id.  for  theehaige  of  manulhcturing,  SdLas  the 
duty  on  malt  emnhiyed,  and  U.td,  aa  the  duty  en  spirit, 
amounting  altogether  to  lOf.  lOd  If  we  consider  that  from 
18  to  20  galhma  of  proof  sfHrita  ma^  be  made  from  eight 
budhels  or  one  quarter  of  mixed  eram,  we  must  think  this 
statement  of  Mr.  Smith's  Homewfiat  overcharged.  Indeed 
good  proof  spirits  may  be  bouijht  from  some  distillers  at  a 
considerably  less  price,  which  proves  either  that  they  can 
manu&cture  the  article  more  economieaUy,  or  that  tbay 
make  a  pioftt  at  the  eKpeme  ef  the  levenue. 
11,  Annentalfeit. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  intricate,  as  it  i  -  the  imst 
important  process  in  distillation,  but  unforvunateiy  one 
hitnerto  studied  with  too  little  retfard  to  scientific  precision 
by  the  distiller.  Experiments  have  proved  that  the  quaa- 
tity  of  sai  charine  matter  converted  into  alcohol  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  proportion  of  ferment  or  yeast  introduced 
into  the  worts;  if  too  little  bo  used  a  portion  of  the  sugar 
will  remain  nndeoompoaedi  and  if  too  much,  the  spirits  will 
eontimot  a  diaagraeable  teste.  In  general,  tho  worts  are 
let  down  at  the  specific  gravity  of  l.ii'iO  or  l.oiiii,  and  at  a 
temperature  varying  Troin  fiO"  to  7u"  Fahr.,  and  fur  evcrv 
1 00  gallons  one  f^l Ion  of  good  porter  \  ,i  i  i  nnmediatoly 
pound  in  and  thnrooghly  inoorpcrated  bj  agitation  with  a 


8tirrer.  When  by  ihe  attenuation  the  density  is  dimintjiheo 
to  1.035  one  halt'  gallon  more  i&  added,  and  another  half 
gallon  at  the  density  of  1.026,  aftur  w  hich  the  worts  usually 
receive  no  further  addition  of  yeast.  The  temperature  of 
the  fermentine  mass  rises  aoon  after  the  intlodBCtioB  of 
the  yeaat  fl  or  10  degrees,  and  aomethnea  more ;  ao  that  it 
reaches  in  some  ca.scs  the  85lh  or  90lh  degree  of  Fabreu- 
hcil's  scale.  From  the  appearance  of  the  froth  or  scum  the 
experienced  distiller  can  form  a  tolerably  correct  judgment 
as  to  the  progress  and  quality  of  the  fermentation.  Tho 
greatest  eleration  uauaUy  takes  plaeo  nilhin  thirty-six 
bouia  after  theoommencement  of  the  prooeas.  Thaohjectof 
the manufieturer  of  spiriu  is  to  push  the  attennation  aa  ht 
as  possible,  which  so  far  diflfers  from  that  of  the  beer-brewer, 
who  wishes  always  to  preserve  a  portion  of  the  saccharine 
matter  undecompoaed  to  give  llavour  and  btxly  to  be- 
%'erage.  The  first  appearance  of  fermentation  shows  itself 
by  a  ring  of  froth  round  the  edge  of  the  vat  usually  within 
an  hour  after  the  addition  of  tiie  yeast ;  and  in  the  course 
of  five  hours  the  cxtricatiou  of  carbonic  acid  flom  the  par- 
tidea  throug^ut  the  whole  bodji|pf  theliqiMr  eatuea  ftothy 
bubblea  to  oover  ita  entire  nirlhoe.  The  temperature  mean- 
while rises  from  1 0  to  15  degrees  according  to  circuir.Ftanrrs. 
The  greater  the  mass  of  liquid,  the  lower  the  temperature  at 
which  It  was  let  down  into  the  tun,  and  tlie  colder  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  Uie  more  slowly  will  thepbNUHnena 
of  fermentation  be  developed  under  «  like  snnocljoa  (MT 
yeast  and  denaity  of  the  worta.  In  geneiu  uige  vnm 
agbrd  a  better  rBanlt  dian  amatt  onea,  on  acoonnt  ilt  the 
equality  of  the  process.  It  is  reckoned  good  work  when  the 
specific  gravity  comes  down  to  1.000,  or  that  of  water ;  and 
superior  work  /  Inn  t  falls  4  or  5  belo-*-  it,  or  to  0.996. 

AfVer  thirty-six  hours  upon  themudurate  scale  the  yeasty 
froth  begins  to  subside,  and  when  the  aiteiuiation  gets  more 
advanced,  the  greater  part  of  it  falb  to  the  bottom  on  account 
of  ita  density  relatively  to  the  subjacent  fluid.  In  from 
for^-eigbtteais^hourathe  liquor  baigioa  tegwwr  dear,  and 
becomea  oompanlivelT  tranouil.  It  baa  been  deemed  ad* 
vantnL'coiis  towards  the  perfection  of  the  fermentalion  to 
riiuse  uj,  the  wash  occasionally  with  a  proper  stirrer,  and  in 
so;ije  ( s  tfl  increase  its  temperature  a  few  dei^recs  by  the 
transmisHion  of  bteani  through  a  serpentine  pipe  coiled  round 
the  sides  of  the  vat.  Some  have  imagined  tnat  a  conjsider- 
able  portion  of  ^irit  ia  carried  off  by  the  neat  voliune  of 
caiboaM  aoid  etvuved,  and  have  propoaea  to  save  it  br 
covering  the  vats  air  tight,  and  conaucting  the  gas  through 
a  pipe  in  the  lids  into  a  vessel  containing  water.  The  eco- 
nomv  of  this  apparatus  is  not  worth  tho  expense  and  trouble 
whicli  It  occasions.  The  distillera  oonleot  themselves  with 
enclosing  their  vats  after  the  flnt  Tiolenee  of  the  ictkm 
under  tolerably  tight  covers. 

Mr.  Octavius  Smith,  the  eminent  distiller  of  Thames 
Bank,  statea  in  hia  examination  befeie  the  Molasses  Com- 
inittee,  that  the  aoetoua  fermentation  ia  always  proceeding 
simultaneously  with  the  vinous  fermentation  ;  for  judging  by 
the  usual  tests  there  is  always  a  slight  degree  of  acidity  in 
fermenting  wash ;  that  vinegar  is  in  fact  forming  along  with 
alcohol,  or  that  while  the  attenuation  is  increasing,  acetic 
acid  ia  boiag  tMttOd,  TUi  important  fkct,  which  agrees 
with  our  oiwn  anperiene»  aarves  to  show  how  very  falla> 
cKNia  a  taat  the  attenuation  er  diminution  of  density  ia  of 
the  amount  of  alcohol  generated  and  existing  in  a  fer- 
mented wash.  The  acetic  add  along  with  the  undecom- 
posed  mucilaginous  starch  may,  in  fact,  so  far  counteract 
the  attenuating  effect  of  the  spirits  as  to  produce  a  specific 
gravity  which  shall  indicate  10  or  15  per  cent,  less  spirii 
mm  IS  actually  present  in  the  wash.  Hence  the  excise 
officer!  iboidd  be  instructed  to  use  test-stills  in  order  tu 
veiiQr  iqion  s  email  alh|uot  part  the  real  qimnti^  of  diatil* 
bible  aleohol  eontained  in  eeeb  back  of  vaah.  After  due 
agitation  of  the  wash  Thrrf-  ."i.mplaH  should  bo  taken  by  the 
dipping  cylinder,  or  suikiii^  j  u,  one  from  the  bottom,  one 
from  tl.i  111.  l  i  e,  and  one  from  the  ton  ,  which  being  mixnl 
and  distilled  would  denote  exactly  the  whole  quatiiity  of 
spirit  that  eould  possibly  be  extracted. 

This  taat-atill  waa  clearly  described  and  forcibly  preaaed 
upon  the  attention  of  the  exchequer  by  Dr.  Urc  in  hia 
several  examinations  before  the  said  MolaaBOa  Commit- 
tee. The  distillen  in  general,  as  might  have  been 
period,  scouted  the  idea  of  the  pnssil)ility  of  a.>rcr1aminE^ 
the  (juantity  of  spirits  in  a  larije  back,  fiuin  the  distillation 
of  .'I  quart  or  a  gallou  of  the  wash  :  but  Mr.  Steel  showed 
that  by  the  distillation  of  lOUO  grains  in  a  glass  retort 
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(»brjut  (  iie-tenth  of  ;i  pint),  he  luitl  obtained  a  prwluce 
.  f  ^pirH  ( orr.-  ji.  >i'd;'i^  vt-ry  neui  U  with  Ihr  rt^ult  <if 
(be  distillaiioo  of  ten  nlbnii  of  ihe  mmo  wash  in  a 
proper  BtilL  Awl  Mr«  O.  Smith,  when  cloeiely  questioned, 
adminad  thaX  nHant  might  be  devised  to  enable  an 
to  parAmaw  above  analytical  distillation 
a  gfeat  precision  as  the  scientific  man  whb  bad  con- 
iritad  toe  apparatus  for  him.  The  preventive  eheck,  or 
attenuation,  as  it  is  called,  which  the  excise  apply  to  the  fer- 
mented wash,  is  trood  for  very  little  nji^inst  a  fraudulent 
d.^liller,  btcaiise  hi!  can  -mi  t'.isily  inirotlure  iriunediately 
before  the  visit  of  the  othcer,  towards  the  end  of  the  fer- 
mentation, such  a  quantitpr  of  aalt  aa  will  lo  altar  tlie  den- 
BXftm  completely  to  diagnua  and  oonoaal  seven  or  eight  per 
cent,  of  the  spint.  without  in  the  least  injuring  iu  'quality 
ID  the  act  of  distillation.  Tn  fact,  Mr.  O.  Smith  ackiiow- 
I'^ige?.  lo  iu  full  extent  the  futility,  or  ratlicr  nullity,  of 
:hit  check,  for  he  says,  *  I  conceive  that  any  check  which 
(l>oe»  nut  approximate  any  nearer  tuthe  ^act  than  that  just 
alluded  to  (the  attenuated  gravity),  is  almost  useless,  ina^ 
Boch  aa  a  distiller  willing  to  evade  the  duty,  could  do  so, 
wt  dM  difference  between  the  charf^e  of  the  saocharometer 
aod  iSbm  aetual  spirit  produced,  allovi  am^  mom  fur  the 
noat  exorbitant  smuj^ler.'*  Mr.  Wilham  Baker,  sur- 
T«yiDg-general  examiner  uf  excise,  describes  a  mode  of 
smuggling  the  spirits  which  would  enable  the  di!«tilter  to 
make  the  cjuantity  run  off  eoincido  with  the  quantity  .shown 
by  tlie  above  fraudulent  density.  '  There  was  a  pipe  fast- 
caad  haAn  it  came  to  the  end  of  the  worm,  and  it  was 
lanriad  tbnoogh  the  wall  iato  another  part  of  the  build- 
B^.'-f  Anv  paraoD  ntaf  pecoeive  how  eaiy  it  ia,  with  tiie 
Ktual  diistiilatorr  apparatus,  to  lead  a  small  branch  tube 
from  any  ]Kui)t  of  tlie  worm  through  the  side  or  bottom  uf 
the  worm-tub  into  a  ooncesiled  subterrnncous  receiver. 

It  is  curious  to  contraiit  the  actual  tiiitecurity  of  the  re- 
venue from  the  distillation  of  whiskey  with  the  multiplicity 
f  precsutiooB  taken  to  prevent  fimods ;  self-iDterest  on  the 
M  hand  being  so  much  stronger  and  ahaiper  than  duty  on 
the  other.  *£xaninations  with  at  an  oonttuitl^  nahiog ;  Ibr 
nample,  we  are  surveyed  this  morning  at  nx  o'doek,  the 
3:cers  take  their  accounts  and  j,'augcr.,  make  calculations, 
i-r-.d  do  a  great  deal  of  work,  occupying  several  houns :  at  ten 
o'clock  they  again  survey,  goin^  over  the  whole  ground, 
where  ttaev  continue  a  oon.Hiderahle  time,  fhsquently  until 
UiaaiMmaaaillRofflcer  comes  on  duty:  at  evening  too  another 
amilar  to  the  fiinnet,  hut  not  by  the 
than  at  avening,  aot,  thamrvey  is  repeated: 
at  evenii^.  ten.  there  comes  another  survey,  by  an  officer 
who  bad  not  been  engaged  in  any  of  the  previous  surveys 
of  ihii!  (I.iv  He  IS  not  relieved  until  morning,  six,  of  the 
<iskj  fuUowiii^ :  in  additiuu  to  which,  we  are  subjeot  to 
trequent  and  uncertain  visit^s  of  the  surveyor  and  gaoond 
»urveyor  :  we  arc  never  out  of  their  hands.'  { 

It  is  computed  that  every  5  degrees  of  attonuation»  aa  it 
iscaHed*  that  is,  eveij  diaimtfioii  of  the  number  5  upon 
the  tpeeiflc  gravity  in  the  third  plaoe  of  decimals,  ought  to 
produce  1  per  cent,  uf  proof  spirit,  or  1  uallon  out  of  l  UO,  as 
formerly  stated;  so  that  if  the  wort  be  A*-t  at  1  .ti6i,  ami 
cr  nie  down  to  1 .000,  1 1  ^'allons  of  proof  spirits  are  charge- 
aUe  upon  each  tUO  of  such  wash.  In  the  fennoutauon  of 
tUftf  worta.  I  gallon  of  proof  spirits  was  calculated  for 
naiy  fiitir  similar  deneea  of  atteouatioo.  But  distillation 
sugar  or  nioiMBea>waah  ia  now  ili^al.  With 
nnm-wash,  there  is  never  man  than  four-fifths  of  the 
tscchahne  matter  decomposed  into  alrohol  and  carbo- 
n:<:  acid,  in  the  best-mannged  fermentation,  and  fre- 
,  lently  indeed  much  less.  In  fact,  each  pound  of  real 
<i.;::ai  may  be  resolved  by  a  successful  process  into  half  a 
pound  of  alcohol,  or  into  about  one  pound  of  proof  spirit, 
sad  haoea  aa  a  sdutiou  of  sugar  at  the  danaitjrof  1*060.  eon- 
Mins  IS  pw  oaoL  by  weight,  or  16  percent  bymeaBure, 
which  ia  naaily  1.7  pounds  per  gallon,  it  should  yield 
riearly  170  poundit  from  100  (gallons,  or  l  .Ho  pound  niCH.sun's 
fiiual  to  1^  galloUi  of  proof  spirit;  whereas  100  gallons 
■j'.  1.  .m-waah,  fermented  at  the  above  density,  are  computed 
i»>  the  excise  law  to  yield  only  12  gallons,  and  seldom  pro- 
duce mure  than  1.3  and  a  small  fraction.  There  is  thus 
therefore  a  wide  difference  between  the  producM  of  spirit 
inMn  real  sacckarmo  matter  as  fermentad  by  the  man  of 
idenMw  and  the  piodnoa  obtained  bf  our  m«I  malt  and 
•  Bsfoft  M     osaer  HfllMm  iM..  ini.    us,  0.  nWL 

t  TboaiiM  itaiUi.  Em.,  of  1IUl«iwpd4w4. 4Mill«r,  ill  JMmm*  €lN»- 
■lan  gmrt.r-  M.  ft.  itw, 


gram  distiller».  The  mum  defect  lies  undoubtedly  in  tlu 
very  imperfeci  sifchunticiition  of  the  fccula  of  the  <-uii! 
in  the  niatihaig  process,  whicti,  in  our  opinion,  would  re- 
quire to  be  entirely  remodelled,  and  oondnetad  upon  aaondar 
and  more  scientific  prmciples. 

In  the  huge  fermenting  vats  uad  fey  tlie  eon  diatiUars 
of  this  country,  the  fermentation  goat  on  Ihr  more  slowly 
than  when  conducted  upon  the  moderate  scale  referred  to 
in  the  account  of  this  proces.s  given  above.  About  1  trillion 
of  yeast  is  added  at  first  for  every  100  gallotts  of  wort,  and 
a  half  gallon  additional  upon  i  irli  i  f  ih  -  succeedint^  four 
days,  making  in  the  whole  3  per  cent. ;  when  less  can  be  made 
to  suffice,  the  spirits  will  be  better  flavoured.  Tkt  Ibr- 
mentation  goes  on  during  from  aix  to  twelve  daya,  aaaording 
to  tbo  modifying  infloenee  of  tlia  dreumManeas  above 
enumerated.  After  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  the  tun<<  are 
covered  in,  so  as  to  obstruct,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  di!*- 
chari;e  of  tiie  carbonic  acid,  .is  ii  su[  posed  that  this  gas 
in  exccs-s  favour*  fermentation,  i  lie  temperature  is  usually 
greatest  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  dav,  when  it  sometimes  rises 
lo  85"  Fahr.,  from  the  starting  pitch  of  60"  or  66^  When* 
ever  the  attenuation  has  reached  the  lowest  point  bj  (be 
hydrometer,  the  wash  eegbt  to  be  diitflled.  nnea  imme* 
diately  afterwards  the  alooBol  begins  to  be  eonwtad  into 
acetic  acid.  This  acidification  may  be  partially  repiisml 
by  the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  oxygen. 

IIL  DintUlatton. 

There  is  no  chemical  apparatus  which  has  undergone  mo 
many  metamorphoses  as  the  still  and  oondenaer.  In  its 
simplest  form  it  has  beenalBaady  wpreaanted  and  doMiribed. 
[Albkbic.]    It  nay  be  considered  to  have  reached  its 

highest  point  of  perfection,  as  to  power  and  rapidity  of 
work,  in  Scotland,  when  the  distillers  paid  a  .stipulated 
sum  p<»r  annum  to  the  revenue  for  the  privilege  of  a  >iill  of 
a  certain  sise,  and  when  therefore  they  derived  a  profit 
pro]K>rtionable  to  the  quantity  of  spirits  they  could  run  off 
in  a  given  time.  In  the  year  1 799.  from  a  report  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  it  appears  that  tne  tScotch  dtt' 
tillers  at  that  tine  were  aUe  to  wolit  off  80  gaUons  of  wash 
in  eight  nunntes,  and  the  duty  was  leried  aeeordin^jly ;  but 
v  ery  soon  afterwards  they  contrived  means  of  doin?  thu 
:»ame  thing  in  about  three  ninutes.  The  stills  made  fur 
such  rapid  operation  were  shallow,  and  exposed  a  g»eat 
surface  to  the  fire.  One  of  them  is  figured  and  described 
in  Ure's  '  Dictionarr  of  Chemistry.'  Since  the  year  1615, 
the  whiskey  dutiea  have  been  levied  on  the  owuiti^  dis* 
tiUed,  independent  of  the  capacity  of  the  stilt  This  diange 
has  introduced  a  modification  in  the  distilling  apparatus, 
with  the  view  of  combining  purity  of  product  with  economy 
of  time.  The  bmiy  of  the  still  is  still  comparatively  Hat,  so 
as  to  expose  a  large  surface  to  the  fire;  but  the  ta|ienng 
upper  part,  corresponding  to  the  capital  of  an  alembir,  is 
made  very  lon^  rising  lometinMa  1&  or  20  Aet  before  it 
tenninates  in  Uie  worm  pipe  or  mft^ganiofy  Jfar  condensa- 
tion. 

Greet  distiUeriee  are  usually  mounted  witit  two  stOls,  a 

larjjer  and  ;i  nnll  r  Tti>-  former  is  the  tnuA  still,  and 
serves  to  diiUl  inuu  iiw  fermented  worts  a  weak  crude 
spirit  railed  low  wtnet :  the  latter  is  the  low-wine  stiU. 
and  rectifies  by  a  second  process  the  product  of  the  first 
distillation.  In  these  successive  distillations  a  quuDiity  of 
fetid  oil,  derived  fhroro  tiie  conii  comaa  over  along  with  liie 
first  and  laat  portiona  received,  and  eonatiluies  1^  its  com- 
bination what  is  s^led  the  Stroog  and  weak/atn/<  in  the 
lani^uagc  of  the  distilleries.  These  milky  faints  are  care- 
fully separated  from  the  limpid  spirit  by  tuminjr  thcta 
as  iliey  begin  to  flow  from  the  worm-eud  into  distinct 
channels,  which  lead  to  separate  receivers. 

From  these  receivers  the  various  qualities  of  spirit,  low 
wines,  and  faints,  are,  fur  the  purpose  of  redlstiUatioHt 
pumped  up  into  charging  baeks,  ftom  whioh  thciy  aie  nm 
in  gauged  quaatttlea  into  the  lowHsine  and  spirit  stills. 
The  pumps  afford  many  farilities  to  the  fraudulent  distiller 
for  abstnu  ting  spirits  without  the  cognizance  of  the  excise, 
an<l  thus  injuring  at  onco  the  fair  dealer  and  the  revenue. 
It  would  be  easy  to  arrange  a  distillery  so  that  pumps 
would  be  quite  superseded,  with  their  numerous  joints  and 
screws,  and  to  conduct  the  spirituous  liquids  ftom  the  ap- 

iiropriate  receivers  to  the  ehargen  and  saUa,  on  sneeessiTe 
evels,  through  a  series  of  pipes,  without  external  orifice. 

One  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  modern  distillation 
is  the  accomplishment  of  this  essential  analysis  of  the  im- 
pure spint  at  one  operation.   Cbemiatiy  had  been  long 
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bmiliar  with  the  nneumatic  apparatus  of  Woiilfe,  without 
^hiakiQE  of  its  aoAptation  to  distillery  apparatus,  when 
UowM  Adam,  an  illttaiato  operative,  after  attending  by 
•eeidrot  a  ohemioal  looture  at  MontpaDiar*  where  he  saw 
tfiat  apparatus,  immediately  employed  it  fbr  obtaining  flne 
bnndy,  of  any  dosirod  strcni^lh,  'at  one  and  the  same  neat.' 
He  obtained  a  pat«iit  for  this  invention  in  July,  1601.  and 
Hoon  afterwards  was  enabled  by  hui  sucoesa  to  set  up  in  that 
city  a  magnificent  distillery,  which  attracted  the  admira- 
tion of  all  the  practical  chemists  of  the  dajr.  In  November, 
isoa,  iw  oblaiiiad  a  cartiiaata  ef  imffovaoMnto  whanby  Jm 
oanld  Momtt  ftwi  wim  m  mm  pgoeaaa.  tfaa  wboli  of 
ita  alaohol.  Adam  waa  •»  overioyed  after  making  his 
flnt  wnetimanU.  that,  like  another  Archimedes,  be  ran 
about  tne  streets  telling  every  body  uf  the  surprising  re- 
sults of  his  new  invention.  About  the  same  time,  SoUmani, 
proft'ssor  of  chemjstrj-  at  MontpulUer,  ;uid  Isaac  Berard, 
distiller  in  the  department  of  &ard,  bavin^^  contrived  two 
dtstinet  systems  of  apparatus,  each  most  inKenious,  and 
obtaimng  naullB  l^tls  inftrior  to  thoaa  of  Adan.  baoMM 
u  BOMeoaanea  fttaHdaUe  rivab  of  hia  ftmo  and  ftrtane. 

Into  tne  description  of  these  stills,  of  thoce  of  Dcro^ne, 
Baglioni,  &o.,  on  the  contineut,  or  of  their  many  muditica- 
tions  in  this  country,  the  limits  of  this  article  dn  not  allow 
us  to  enter.  In  the  treatises  of  Lenormand  and  Dubrun- 
faut,  the  construction  uf  stills  is  described  with  a  minuteness 
of  detail  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  curious  inqjuirers. 
We  shall  eoatent  ourselves  with  ioveetigating  the  scientilic 
prine^ea  of  a  padbafe  i^iiit  atiU,  aod  vith  «  delin—tiBn 
of  its  ootlinea. 

The  boiiine  point  of  alcohol  varies  witli  i's  strength,  in 
conformity  with  the  numbers  in  the  foUowuig  table. 
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Benee  the  lower  the  temperatuie  of  tlia  spiritBoaa  va- 
sou  wliioli  wtan  into  the  reirigentort  (he  •tronear  and 
inar  will  4w  oondoned  apiht  be,  baeanae  the  noxious  oils 

are  les.s  volatih'  than  alcohol,  and  come  over  chit-fly  with 
the  aqueous  vapour.  A  perfect  still  should  theretore  con- 
■8(«fttnoiHli*  ililitlweMWffUtorlNiilvj  aaoonl,  tho 


rectifier  for  intercepting  the  greater  part  of  the  watery  pag^ 
tielea,  and  the  whole  of  the  com  oil ;  and  third,  the  raftua* 
rator.  Saab  •  oooatruction  is  rapireiented  in  Jig.  U  t,tMS, 
in  whidi  the  resources  of  the  most  refined  French  stills  are 
eombiiied  with  a  simplicity  and  solidity  of  construction 
suited  to  the  grain  distilleries  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Throe  principal  objects  ore  obtained  by  this  arrangement  • 
first,  the  extraction  from  fermented  wort  or  wine,  at  one 
operation,  of  a  spirit  of  any  desired  cleanness  and  atreittth ; 
second,  a  great  economy  of  time^  labour,  and  AmI;  wild, 
ftoadon  from  all  dauwr  of  blowbf  or  hoiliac  over  hj 
niiaoMBiagod  iriny.  whan  a  mixflmB  of  iho  aleobol,  water, 
and  essential  oil,  in  the  state  of  vapour,  is  passed  upwards 
through  a  scries  of  winding  paiisages,  maintained  at  a  re- 
gulated degree  of  heat,  from  170"  to  180°,  the  alcohol  alone, 
in  notable  proportion,  rulain^  the  elastic  form,  and  proceeds 
onward  into  the  refrigeratory  tube,  in  which  these  pa&>agea 
terminate,  while  the  water  and  the  oil  are  in  a  great  mea- 
sure condensed  and  retained  in  these  passages,  so  as  todlop 
baofc  into  the  body  of  thaatill,and  b«  diMiaigMl  mtb  tfaa 
eflbte  raajdonttt. 

Tlie  system  of  rhannols  bhoun  in  Jle.  2  is  so  contri\ed 
as  to  bring  the  coiuptjuiid  vupourH  which  rise  from  the 
aletnbic  A  into  intimate  arul  e.vtensive  contact  with  me 
tallic  surtaoes,  immersed  in  a  water-bath,  and  maintained 
at  any  deaired  temperature  by  a  telf-regulating  thn  numfyit 
or  haat-govaroor.  The  neok  of  the  olenbio  Ii^oiib  tmrada 
aa  ahovn  at  B,;l^.  1;  ■ndatd/f.S.itonlBratbobottom 
or  ingress  vestibule  of  the  rectifier  C  F.  F  is  its  top  or  egress 
vestibule,  which  communicates  with  the  under  one  by  pa- 
rallel cases,  or  rei  tangular  channels  D,  D,  D,  whose  width 
is  small  compared  with  their  length  and  height.  These 
cases  are  open  at  top  and  bottom,  where  they  are  soldered 
or  riveted  into  a  general  frame  within  the  oavito,  imjlnrod 
by  the  two  covers  F,  C,  which  are  secured  round  their  odgea 
lCS)S,vithboUaaAdMokin{^  Baeh  case  is  occupied  with 
a  aamoioua  nriea  of  aoehea  or  trays,  i^aeed  at  small  dis- 
tances over  each  other,  in  a  horizontal  or  slightly  inclined 
position,  of  which  a  side  view  is  given  in  Ji^.  3,  and  cnjss 
sections  at  D,  D,  D,  //V.  Each  shelf  is  turned  uji  a  litil-- 
at  the  two  edges  and  the  one  end,  but  sloped  domi  at  the 
other  end,  so  that  the  liquor  admitted  at  the  top  may  he 
made  to  flow  harlnnirili  anil  fnnrarili  in  itn  daarwil  ihnwiali 
the  syatan  of  ahelvaa,  m  indkoied  bv  dia  apouta  in  Jig.  f . 
The  shelTe*  of  eeeh  case  are  framed  together  by  two  nr 
more  vertical  metaUio  rods,  which  pass  down  througli  them 
and  are  fixed  to  each  shelf.  On  removing  the  cover,  the 
sets  of  shelves  may  be  readily  lifted  out  of  the  cacea  to  ba 
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ne  surface  of  rectifying  cistern,  shown  by  two  diT- 
fepcnt  sections  in  JIgf.  1  and  3.  H,  K,  Jigit.  2  and 
■3.  the  thermostat  or  heat-governor,  shaped  somewhat 
like  a  pair  of  tongs.  Each  leg  is  a  compound  har,  con- 
sisting of  a  flat  bar  or  ruler  of  steel,  and  one  of  sine  alloy, 
riveted  facewise  together,  baving  their  edges  up  and 
down.  The  linla  at  K  are  joined  to  the  free  ends  of  these 
eoimpoand  bars,  which  reoedini*  by  increase  of  temperature, 

mil  approarhing  by  its  tlccrease,  act  through  a  lever  upon 
the  stop  cock  L,  fixed  to  the  piju!  of  a  cold  wafer  reservoir, 
aiwl  an?  so  atljusted  by  a  scrcvr-nut,  that  whenever  the  water 
in  the  batb-vc&dc)  G,  6  rises  above  the  desired  temperature, 
cold  water  will  be  admitted  through  the  stop-cock  L  and 
pipe  N  into  the  bottom  of  tha  oiUmii,  and  vOi  displace  the 
erer-beated  water  by  the  oterllow  pipe  M.  Tbtm  a  perfect 
cqvilibrium  of  caloric  may  be  maintained,  and  alcoholic 
»mpour  of  correspondent  uniformity  be  transmitted  lo  the 
rcfri^ratory. 

Pi^.  5  is  the  refrigeratory,  consisting  of  a  double  tube, 
place<l  in  a  zii^.ae  direction,  but  in  one  plane,  and  supported 
bj  the  two  upriglit  beams.  The  alcoholic  vapour  enters  at 
tiie  oriflee  K,  and  descends  along  the  inner  tube  marked 
bv  dotted  lines  till  it  becomes  condensed  by  the  counter^ 
en  Trent  of  water  continually  ascending  in  the  annular  space 
between  that  block-tin  or  copper  tube,  and  the  outer  cast- 
iron  pipe  F.  The  water  of  cuiKlenHation  enters  inft)  that 
annular  space  at  the  point  G,  being  supplied  by  llie  pipe  D. 
and  the  nose  of  the  stop-cock  L.  The  funnel  into  which 
tb«  cold  ivatcr  is  poured  must  be  somewhat  higher  than  the 

Kt  K,  from  which  that  water  ia  dischaigwd,  aftar  having 
I  basted  to  the  mme  tempjamtue  as  that  of  Htm  ako* 
boUc  vapour  last  cxposwl  to  its  influence. 

When  water  has  its  particles  kept  by  any  means  at 
rest,  it  becomes  a  very  bad  conductor  of  caloric ;  it 
acquires  its  maximum,  conducting  or  cooling  power, 
only  wlien  its  particles  are  set  in  rapid  and  eontimous 
notion.  The  praaeot  eonstruction  of  worm  is  eaku- 
hted  to  eflbct  the  moat  complete  refrigeratioil  of  the 
tifoon  with  the  smallest  expenditure  of  cold  water,  and 
to  torn  out  the  spirit  at  6  in  the  coolest  state.  It  has, 
HnrcortT.  two  subsidiary  rerommendations,  one  to  tlu!  dia- 
tjiler,  and  another  to  the  revenue.  Its  interior  may  bp  most 
easily  ■  leane<l  by  nnscrewintr  the  bolts  of  the  joints  C  C, 
and  running  sponge-rammers  through  the  several  straight 
pipes  of  which  the  seriaa  oowists ;  no  offset  or  branch  {npe 
ean  he  tekan  from  itaom«(^»  as  ia  often  practised  upon  the 
worms  immetaed  in  worm-tnba  ferftandnfent  purposes.  The 
number  of  turns  in  this  serpentine  may  be  increased  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  distiller ;  a  few  only  being  represented  in 
the  (l^uro  for  th^  «ake  of  illustration.  If  a  small  portion  of 
the  overflow  hut  water  be  made  to  trickle  down  and  moisten 
the  outside  surfaces  of  the  two  or  three  upper  lengths  of 
the  serpentine,  it  will  by  evaporation  produce  a  considerable 
dmree  of  coolness,  and  thereby  save  cold  water. 

The  preceding  atiU  apparatna  is  worked  as  foUows :  into 
dw  aksnbic  put  as  much  fermented  liquor  as  will  protect 
its  bottom  from  being  injured  by  the  lire,  when  it  is  not 
plunged  in  a  bath  of  muriate  of  lime,  but  exposed  directly 
to  the  fuel.  As  soon  as  the  ebullition  in  the  alembic  has 
raised  the  temperature  of  the  water-bath  G  G  to  the  de- 
aind  leetitying  pitch,  whether  170°  or  180*,  tte  thermo- 
italia  jbutrument  ia  to  be  a^Josted  by  its  scnv-nn^  and 
than  tlw  commonieation  with  the  charging  back  or  cistern 
■  te he  opened  \ij  moving  the  index  of  the  stop-cock  O 
over  a  proper  portion  of  its  quadr^ntal  lurb.  The  wash 
wfll  now  descend  in  a  rcf^latcd  stream  throu<;h  the  pipe 
OF,  thence  spread  into  the  horizontal  tube  P  P,  and  issue 
from  the  orifices  of  distribution  into  the  respective  flat  trays 
or  spouts.  The  manner  of  its  progress  is  shown  for  one  set 
of  trays  in^.  3.  The  direction  of  the  stream  in  each  shelf 
it  evidantly  Uw  vevane  of  that  in  tha  ahelf  above  and  halow 
it;  tbetomedHip  and  of  one  shelf  eufiwapundlni^  with  the  I 
discharg;e  dope  of  ita  neiirhboiir. 

By  diffdsin^  the  eool  wash  or  wine  in  a  thiu  film  over 
such  an  ample  range  of  surfaces,  the  constant  tendency  of 
the  bath  to  exceed  the  proper  limit  of  temperature  is  coun- 
teracted to  the  utmost  \mhout  waste  of  time  or  ftiel;  for 
the  wash  itself  in  traiuitu  beeomea  bcnl^  hot,  and  expe- 
rieness  a  powerftat  ataam  dhMBatien.  Tvna  ahe  a  vary 
moderate  influx  of  water  throogh  the  thermostat  stop- 
rock  suflices  to  temper  the  bath ;  such  an  extensive  vapo- 
niatlon  of  the  wash  prmlucing  a  f;ir  inorn  refrigerant  in- 
flnsnee  than  its  simple  heating  to  the  boiling  point.  It 


deserves  peculiar  remark,  that  the  greatest  di/tiliation  with 
the  least  fuel  is  here  efTectcd  without  any  pressure  in  the 
alembic ;  for  the  passages  are  all  pervious  to  the  vapour, 
whereas,  in  almost  every  wash-attll  neretoforo  contrived  Ibr 
similar  purpoaea,  the  spirituous  vapooia  mint  fiitaa  thdr 
way  through  lueeeaiiie  layers  of  liqoid,  tiie  total  pnwuM 
Ikom  ^diioh  camaa  midue  elevation  at  temperature,  obatn» 
tian  to  the  proeeaa,  and  forcing  of  the  junctures.  Whatever 
snpplemcntary  refVigeration  of  the  vapours  in  their  pu- 
sage  through  the  bath  may  lie  deemed  proper  will  be  aomi- 
nistercd  by  the  hcat-govemor. 

The  bath  regulated  by  the  thermostat  may  however  be 
used  for  obtaining  fine  spirits  at  one  operation,  wittuMit 
transmitting  th«waah  or  lowvinaadavnthMailiitainladaK 
passages;  in  whbheaae it heeomaa a ahapleieetUlar.  The 
empyreumatic  taint  which  spirits  are  apt  to  contract  from  the 
action  of  the  naked  fire  on  the  vegetable  gluten  in  contat^t 
with  the  bottom  of  the  still,  is  somewhat  counteracted  by 
the  n)tiition  of  chains  in  the  large  wash-stiUs ;  but  it  ma/ 
be  entirely  prevented  by  placing  the  still  in  a  bath  of  stiODg 
solution  of  muriate  of  lime  RfU/f .  1*  regulated  bjr  e  thar* 
mometer  or,  attU  hatter,  n  tbanualat  Thus  a  ttUb  and 
oActual  tempaiatnre  of  from  270*  to  390°  Fahr.  may  ree- 
dily  be  obtained.  For  ftirther  details,  see  the  specification 
of  Dr.  Uro's  patent  stilL 

The  quantity  of  proof  spirit  which  paid  duty  in  ls36  was 
twenty-seven  millions  of  gallons,  thirteen  millions  of  which 
were  made  in  Great  Britain,  and  fourteen  millions  in  Ire- 
land. Of  the  latter,  a  coiukiderablc  quantity  was  imported 
into  Una  ialand.  The  manufiMitQie  of  whiake;  daaa  not 
team  to  hnveban  dUaiihad  in  tUa  oBontoy  aall  bM  hMB 
in  the  United  SlnlBa  hf  flw  inikianaa  of  tta  lamyaianae 
societies. 

In  1832  ..  20.778,521  gaDoM  paid  «ouiiB  da^ 

1834  ..  23.S97.80«  „ 

1836  ..  27.137.000 
showing  an  increase  which  is  far  out  of  proportion  with 
that  of  the  population.  We  may  add  to  the  mst  miaati^ 
three  millions  of  nlloos  on  the  score  of  smojming^  in 
licensed  and  illieit  onstineries ;  making  thirty  milnmu  to  be 
the  real  amount  of  whiskey  consumed  by  our  population  of 
twenty-four  millions.  [Branby,  Giy,  Rrji,  Thermostat, 
WhiskkyJ 

DISTORTION.  Defiarmity  of  the  (lerson  maybe  adt«n« 
ta^eouslv  classed  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  under  two 
pcueipal heads:  nKUfimnMonukddutortiim.  ThefNBat 
la,  Ihr  Oe  most  part,  eonganilal.  and  ia  nanaUv  eharaetw 
ised  by  (be  deficiency  or  redundancy  of  parts,  or  oy  imperfec- 
tions and  irregularities  of  structure.  Hie  latter,  arising 
generally  after  birth,  coinpriscw  all  permanent  deviations 
from  the  natural  !>hai>e  or  position  which  are  efiectcd  by  the 
influence  of  external  or  internal  force  in  parts  originally 
soft  and  flexible,  or  such  as  have  acquired  unnatural  plianagr 
by  accident  or  disease. 

It  is  to  the  latter  dam  of  defocmitiaa  only  thai  our  attan- 
tion  ia  for  the  present  diraeted.  But  esen  thus  limited, 
the  subject  is  so  extensive  that  we  must  once  for  all  reft* 
the  reader  for  more  precise  information  on  several  of  its 
most  interesting  subdivisions  to  other  professional  works. 

I.  Every  part  of  the  body  capable  of  independent  motion 
is  furnished  wiAfWn  sets  of  muscles,  acting  in  oontmy  di> 
raetioM^  the  inrnaae  of  which  ia  obvionaly  to  hcinc  the  part 
baek  toitspheeelkarmoMinantineidierdinSian.  In 
the  position  of  equilibrinm  these  muscles  are  not  in  a  state 
of  absolute  relaxation  even  daring  sleep;  on  the  oontranr, 
they  continue  to  act  with  considerule  metgv,  each  exactly 
counterbalancing  the  other.  This  is  called  their  tone  or 
tension,  and  it  is  calculated  to  give  great  steadiness  to  the 
part  thus  held  at  rest  between  opposite  forces.  But  if  one 
set  of  the  muscles  should  be  suddenly  cut  across,  the  ttllf 
sion  of  their  aBlafoaiats  atill  fomaimag  in  aotion,  tha  ean> 
sequenee  wmiM  fe  a  movement  in  obemenee  to  the  latter 
till  the  contraction  hod  reached  its  limit;  and  the  part  in 
question  would  permanently  retain  the  position  into  which 
it  had  thus  been  moved,  l^ie  same  effect  would  result  if 
the  muscle,  instead  of  being  divided,  were  paralysed  by  the 
interruption  of  its  nervous  communication  with  the  brain. 
Agpdn,  if  the  tone  of  one  muscle  were  incaeaacd  by  apasm 
or  otherwise,  ao  aa  to  give  it  a  decided  prepondatanea  «var 
ita  antagoniat,  the  result  would  be  simiUr.  Theea  conaida> 
rations  will  aaffieiently  explain  the  natoie  of  one  larseelaM 
of  distortions,  nainely,  tliOKC  which  ceault  ftom  ailaBtiOBe 
of  the  ifraitit  muMclet.  and  nerw*. 
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1.  The  simplest  of  these  ia  tfw  dhwiK  Mflltflh*  or  hemi- 
filMin.  ItariiMintlii>w^r:in«oiiiaiinMiMofMD«stn 
Mwn  ofUoodflrioBMotliereaiite,  HMflmetioin  of  one  side 

of  the  brain  are  interrupted  ;  the  mu'^fh's  of  the  clicck  on 
the  ftame  side,  dcrivini^  their  nerves  fruni  that  part  nf  lln- 
brain,  are  pamlyz('<l,  and  the  rotractors  of  the  opposite  angk 
of  the  mouth  beiog  no  lonf^er  balaaced  by  an  equal  force, 
draw  it  up  toinndstlieirorigin,  and  nMun  it  in  that  position. 

2.  Strain mitg,  or  squinting,  is  frMMDtlypindtieed  in  the 
auDo  way  by  a  partial  paralysis  of  utt  mmde  tb«  ofllee  of 
which  is  to  turn  the  globe  of  the  f\c  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, or  it  may  ari.se  fhim  undue  coiilractiuii  uC  llie  muscle 
on  the  s;ime  side. 

3.  It  is  remarkable  that  hysteria  is  sometimes  accompa- 
nisd  by  a  distortion  of  the  last-mentioned  kind,  produced  by 
ft  q^aimodie  oontnetion  of  the  flexmr  musclss  of  one  of  tlie 
jofails,  miubodIt  the  fane  or  hip.  For  nontiM  or  years 
this  painflil  condition  may  last  \dthout  mitigation  :  yet  it 
may  vanish  all  at  once  utidt  r  the  influence  of  some  power- 
ful impression  of  the  body  or  mind.  The  entire  logs  of  the 
voice,  which  sometimes  comes  on  suddenly  in  similar  con- 
stitutions, and  after  long  iwUfelg  svery  remedy,  as  sud- 
dsoly  dopaits,  is  probably  an  siiakfiMis  sfEBetum  of  the 
avioss  oirtbe  Iszynx. 

4.  l^yHMeA  is  a  distortion  also  due  to  irregular  mus- 
snlsr  action.  It  f^eneratlv  comes  on  gradually  in  infancy, 
•ndoonsists  in  ashortenea  and  conlru'  ted  state  of  the  -ttfr- 
no>tnat^oi(f  muscle,  of  that  side  to  which  the  head  i.s  in- 
clined and  from  which  the  &ce  is  turned.  Cluh-foot  is 
often  nothing  more  than  a  similar  oontraction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  calf,  which  draw  up  the  heel  and  eventuaOy  disturb 
tha  lalagrity  of  the  ankle  joint.  This  complaint  auo  comes 
on  at  an  early  age,  and  is  sometimes  congenital.  By 
proper  mentis  they  both  admit  of  relief,  and  often  of  a  cure. 

The  list  of  dihtortioiis  dependmgon  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  muscular  or  ner%'ou8  functions  might  easily  be  extended. 

II.  But  by  far  the  most  common  ud  important  class  of 
th^aifcotioiia  Is  tfiatiHudi  originatsa  in  diioass  of  the 

1.  The  flmness  and  rigidity  of  the  hones  depends  upon 
the  due  proportion  of  the  earthy  matter,  phosphate  of  lime, 
that  enters  into  their  composition.  If  the  proportion  of 
this  injp-edicnt  be  too  great,  as  in  old  age, and  in  the  disea.se 
called yr(Vt/i<(U  ostium,  they  become  brittle,  and  are  broken 
by  the  sligntest  causes;  if  it  be  too  small,  tbsgr  baeome  un- 
Batuially  pliant,  and  are  distorted  by  the  pmsUM  of  the 
saperineumbent  wdjght,  or  die  oontnetion  of  the  mnseles. 

The  latter  oondition  is  prevalent  with  other  structural 
changes  in  the  disorder  called  rickelJi.  The  medical  name 
of  this  complaint  is  rachitis  (from  pfix'C,  the  si>ine).  find  was 

fiven  to  it  by  Glissou,  who  first  described  it,  partly  because 
e  conceived  the  vertebra  to  be  the  bones  most  commonly 
implicated;  bat  rhie^,  it  would  avpsar,  fiom  the  reaem- 
bbiooe  to  the  Bnglish  name.  His  doetrinewssennneous; 
and  the  error  perpetuated  by  the  misnomer  has  led  to 
serious  mistakes  in  practice  as  well  as  theory.  The  spine 
iK  unili)ubteclly  liable  to  partake  with  the  rest  of  the  skele- 
ton in  the  morbid  condition  of  rickets,  but  certainly  not  in 
a  greater  degree  than  the  other  bones. 

This  malady  seldom  appeals  within  the  ordinary  period 
of  lactation,  or  after  pabeHy.  It  is  ushered  in  sad  attended 
throughout  by  general  febrile  disturbance,  and  is  closely 
connocted  with  a  peculiar  morbid  condition  of  the  nutritive 
functions.  The  opinion  that  it  is  of  scrofulous  origin  has 
lately  been  strongly  controverted,  and  docs  not  in  reality 
appear  to  be  well  supported  by  facts.  It  is  most  common 
among  the  poor,  and  in  closely-peopled  districts,  as  all  the 
diBeasos  of  enildren  are ;  but  it  is  by  no  msans  oooibied  to 
either,  or  to  children  whose  eonstttations  are  apparently 
the  most  feeble  in  other  respects.  Indeed  it  is  a  nequent 
remark,  that  the  most  robust  and  powerful  men  exnibit 
tokens  of  having  bocu  nckety  m  their  childhood.  Among 
such  indications  are  .sniallnes.H  of  the  peUis,  with  inward  or 
outward  curvature  and  disproportionate  shortness  of  the 
lower  limbs.  This  sudden  coeck  to  the  development  of  the 
•kelelaii,  eonatantly  observed  in  rickety -chiUnq,  with  the 
distortion  aiiafaig  from  the  unnatural  softness  of  the  bones, 
is  the  mo^i  usual  cause  (if  the  short  stftuis^  OS  wall  M  the 

proverbial  ugUnt  ss,  of  dwarfs. 

In  extreme  cases  of  this  complaint  the  head  is  generally 
small  and  pointed:  no  longer  supported  by  the  yielding 
and  shortened  nock,  it  sinks  down  between  the  f huuldera ; 
the  occiput  is  thrown  back  and  aUnast  touches  the  hump 


formed  by  the  ineurvated  a|^Ba  behind  the  chest  ■  the  ebia 
is  thrust  forward,  jgiving  an  oMfaaaien  to  the  fisaturaa  vary 
eharaeteristie  of  tto  dwarf,  ana  rests  upon  the  breast  bone, 

whirli  is  very  prominent:  on  each  side  the  ribs  are  flat* 
tened.  and  bulge  in  ujwn  the  lungs.    The  shoulders,  losine 
tlic  support  of  the  wreathed  and  twisted  clavicles,  approach 
towards  each  other  in  front,  drawing  with  them  the  scji- 
pulse,  which  stick  out  laterallv,  and  add  considerablv  to  the 
defom.ity  as  seen  fiom  bdiina;  the  arms,  though  bent  and 
in  reality  shortaDad,  aaem  of  disproportionate  MOgtli ;  tlie 
lumbar  spine  is  thrust  inwards ;  the  pelvis  is  smsU  and  flat- 
tened ;  the  thighs  are  bowed  forward;  the  knees,  with  their 
patcllee  at  llu-  side  instead  uf  ui  front  of  the  joint,  touch  or 
overlap  each  other;  while  the  feet  are  set  wide  apart,  a 
sudden  twist  above  the  ankle  still  permitting  the  soles  to 
be  set  to  the  ground.   Such  are  some  of  the  varied  chongeN 
which  exhibit  a  nalaoeholy  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease  in  evnv  part  of  the  bony  flmme^  and  almost  defy 
description.   Of  ootuse  such  extreme  eases  of  rickety  dis- 
tortion are  comparatively  rare;  yet  almost  daily  instances 
are  seen  by  those  whose  duty  calls  them  into  the  unwhole- 
some courts  and  alleys  of  the  metropoHs.  and  sUghlam* 
ampies  of  the  affection  are  extremely  common. 

Recover}',  even  from  considerable  degrees  of  thisaffecdon. 
is  more  frequent  and  rapid  than  miffbt  be  imagined:  but 
the  {K'lvis  and  lower  limbs,  which,  as  above  mentioned,  are 
the  most  commonly  and  extensi\ely  implicated,  stddiim 
completely  regain  tiieir  natural  proportion.*.  Tliis  fact,  a.s 
it  regards  the  female  pelvis,  is  wortny  of  notice,  liL  ing  the 
cause  of  by  far  the  must  dangerous  kind  of  difficult  partu- 
rition. It  is  in  aartteme  eaaoa  oif  this  soft  that  thaCWaraan 
section  has  been  practised. 

Independently  of  rickety  distortion,  tliaia  mm  tm  otfiar 
kinds  of  curvature  of  the  ^iaal  eoluBa  whidi daoMHid  a 

brief  notice. 

The  first,  which  has  frequently  bei  n  mistaken  for  rachitis, 
is  usually  adled  lateral  curvature,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
more  serious  kind  of  distortion  aait  to  be  eonsidarad,  whieh 
isoallad  eaftrfar  eurvatnie. 

S.  Unlike  rickets,  which  almost  always  oommenee  in  in 

fancy  or  early  childhood,  lateral  run-ature  of  the  spine 
seldom  appears  before  the  tenth  year.    The  external  de- 
formity consists  in  the  prominence  of  one  hip  (k'H*  rail)  the 
right),  and  elevation  of  the  corresponding  shoulder,  the  blade 
of  which  sticks  out  in  unsij^y  protuberance  behind.  The 
opposite  hip  and  shouMer  are  raepectiTely  flattened  and  de- 
prcs.sed ;  and  the  symmetry  of  the  ehest.is  destroyed,  one 
side  being  larger  than  the  other,  and  ]>oth  twisted  and  niis- 
fihapen.     On  examination  the  spine  is  found  t*.»  'ia\e  n 
double  curvature  sideways  so  as  to  resemble  the  letter  .S, 
l)ut  generally  turne<l  the  other  way,  the  concavity  of  the 
lower  curve  being  on  the  right,  and  the  upper  on  the  left 
side.  It  arises  mm  wesknaai  in  the  spinal  muscles  and 
local  elongations  of  the  Vgaownlaof  the  vertebrm,  fWnn  the 
habit  of  resting  the  weight  in  sitting  or  standing  more  un 
one  side  than  uio  other  ;  and  that  side  is  usually  the  right. 
The  position  is  more  easy  than  the  upright  one,  and  when 
not  coirected  by  fitting  exercise  and  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  amfdliyinent,  it  becomes  habitual,  and  the  twist  uf 
the  parson  permanent  and  increasing.  The  subjects  of  this 
kind  of  distortion  are  diiefly  slender  and  delicate  i^Is  in 
the  middle  and  upper  classes,  the  ooor  being  comparatively 
exempt.   It  comes  on  insidiously,  the  attention  not  being 
awakened  by  any  particular  derangement  of  the  health 
l>eyond  a  certain  degree  of  languor  and  susceptibility  of 
fatigue,  and  perhaps  a  sluggish  state  of  the  digestion.  The 
first  symptom  that  betrays  its  presence  is  usually  a  ten- 
dency of  the  dress  to  slip  off  the  left  shoulder.  It  is  much 
promoted  by  means  often  used  to  prevent  it,  such  as  con- 
finement and  restraint  of  the  person  and  posture  by  stays, 
backboards,  high-backed  chairs,  reclining  on  a  btwrd,  and 
other  contrivances  to  improve  the  figure,  and  rt-stiain  the 
development  of  the  natural  t'orm :  as  well  as  by  the  seden- 
tary habits  and  inappropriate  exercises  of  the  academy 
or  scliool-room.   Nature  is  not  to  be  ooeraed  with  impu- 
nity ht  fliBtastie  oaprioea  and  eontrivanoas:  a  good  fissure 
as  well  as  good  health  must  be  Ibund,  if  anywhere,  in  the 
open  air  of  the  fields,  in  loose  and  easy  clothing,  and  :ii 
uncons'.ramed  exercise  of  the  limbs,  such  a»  children  will 
always  adopt,  if  left  to  choose  for  themselves,  in  ways  much 
better  suited  to  thoir  age  and  strength  than  any  that  ran 
be  invented  fur  them. 
3.  Angular  curvature  of  the  spine  is  a  deformity  vary 
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diflSsrent  in  its  nattire  and  appearance  from  (he  last 

!,'^rrili,  1.  It  arises  for  Uie  most  part  from  ulceniion 
uf  a  s»:rufalous  kitid  in  the  bocUe*  of  iho  vertebra.  The 
»upport  in  front  being  thus  lost,  the  spino  is  sharply  bent 
forwards  so  that  one  or  more  of  the  spuious  prooeaaes  pro- 
ject behind,  indicating  the  position  of  the  doanwlvwrtebne. 
This  OHnplaint  k  attendad  with  incomplete  pinlyvb  of  the 
towar  flattrmntiae,  and  w  not  unfrequently  fetaL  In  eaae  of 
recovery  the  bodies  of  the  n-r/ij^ious  vertebra;  are  approx- 
imated and  consul  I datwl  with  what  remain*  of  those  which 
«erc  diseased  by  the  deposition  of  bony  matter.  It  is  in 
this  species  of  spinal  complaint  only  that  nat  and  the  raeom- 
bent  poature  vntXptHtM.  The  obwrmnM«f  thtwaiwn- 
tial  precautions  eoncQircntly  vHh  olhsr  neuii  fkvqiHfDtljr 
hnn^  about  a  em* ;  t|w  dfatoitkm  howmr  ia  jNmuwnt 

Diseases  of  a  similar  kind  freauently  occur  in  the  bone<; 
and  joints  of  other  parts  of  the  Dody ;  they  require  similiir 
treatment,  and  an  Mlovid  by  malogiMU  oaoioUdations 
»nd  distortirvnR. 

4.  Rheumati'^m.  and  other  diiiorders,  and  even  oommon 
intlammations,  orcurnogiD  a  high  degree  vitbin  the  iointii 
«r  in  their  neighbourboodt  MSManally  produce  like  effects. 

HI.  DkmmamtnuomitiamitK^^ 
tba  of  other  parta  ttontiioMirhieh  an  eoneened  in  notloii. 

1.  Such  are  tho'ie  of  the  fingers  wliich  arise  from  chronic 
mflarnniatiiin  and  permanent  cuulraction  of  the  pahnar 
ip  jncurosi?;,  or  favia,  a  strong  inelastic  and  fibrous  mem- 
brane attached  to  the  projecting  points  of  bone,  and 
itntdied  beneath  the  skin  of  the  palm  for  the  protection 
ef  the  nervea  end  other  soft  parte  during  Ihe  aet  of  fiureible 
fraaping.  Then  ia  a  liiDaar  aponearoeis  in  the  tole  of  the 
luot,  which  is  subject,  but  not  so  fhHiuently,  to  the  same 
»ha>rtcning.  Under  this  divission  may  be  also  classed  those 
di'^torlions  which  arise  from  bums  and  other  extensive  de- 
uructtons  and  ulcerations  of  the  iikin,  in  consequence  of 
the  contraction  of  the  .M-ar  in  tliv  process  of  liealmi^.  When 
tbeee  imuries  take  place  ui  the  front  of  the  neck  and  face, 
the  raraltitig  deformity  is  sometime^  fri;^htful.  The  space 
betereen  the  chin  and  the  bnaat  is  filled  up  by  a  tenw  dia- 
ooloared  and  eonmgated  eieetrhc,  which  bows  the  head  for 
vaid  and  draws  down  the  features  so  a«  tu  expose  the  inner 
6urfiice  of  the  lower  eyelid  and  keep  tiic  mouth  constanlly 
ofhon.  When  they  occur  in  the  (luvures  of  the  joints,  as  in 
fro!U  of  the  elbow,  tlie  cicatrix  extends  in  the  lorm  of  a 
hardand  rigid  vdb  between  the  luuuerus  and  furo-arm,  the 
joint  being  permanently  bent  Such  dcibrraitiea  may  sone- 
thnes  be  partly  removed  by  an  operotioii ;  but  it  ia  ok> 
Iremely  painful,  and  often  unsuccessfVil. 

2.  A  slisfbt  injury  of  the  face  below  the  eye.  or  the  simple 
ronlrartioT)  frotn  some  other  cause  of  the  skin  of  that  part 
mar  produce  the  defurmity  calle<l  eriropium,  nr  eversion  of 
the  lower  lid;  and  theopiwsitc  state  of  inversion  (<.'n/ro;7»«rw, 
or  trichiagit}  may  result  from  a  similar  cuiitractioi^  of  tlie 
edi^  of  the  eydid  itael£  Sew  inflammation,  and  oven 
UindiusMi  my,  b*  the  «OMei|iMR«e  of  the  latter  alENtioni 
from  the  fiietioii  of  the  bnnee  andnat  the  globe.  Both  of 
the-e  deformities  may  be  remedied  by  a  slight  opcrnti  n 

IV.  Another  rlass  of  distortions  may  arise  from  cxiijnml 
pre^iire;  oj  uf  the  holies  and  cartilages  of  the  chest  trom 
ught  st«T«  ;  or  of  the  phalanges  of  the  toes  from  ill-mode 
^hoea.  Instances  of  this  kind  of  distortion  mast  be  famiitar 
to  all;  and  call  for  no  pertiotilar  ezj^anation  or  remark. 

D18TRB88,  *  dietnetio^*  in  tiie  jurtiprudenoe  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  denotes  legal  compulsion  generally,  whether 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  (me  mode  of  compulsion  extensively 
Mlopted  among  the  nations  of  Tcotomr  origin  was  the 
taking  possession  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  property  of 
'he  otTender  or  delkulter,  and  witlilwlding  it  from  him 
until  the  requirements  of  the  law  had  been  uomplied  with. 
Una  tpeeiea  of  distreas  via  called  '  naam,'  from  nyman, 
aehneni  to  tak«— •  Torb  eommon  to  the  Anglo-Soien, 
Qensan,  and  o^er  eognale  languages.  Th»  modem  dis- 
tress is  the  '  naam.'  restricted  to  the  tnkmrr  nf  yitrsonal 
chattels  ;  and  in  its  most  limple  form  it  ni  l\  b«i  staled  to 
be — til''  lakir'.L'  'if  juTMinnl  ollit;^!'.^  mi*  ut  liie  po8sev.ion  of 
an  allezed  defaulter  or  wrong-doer  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling Dim,  through  the  inconvenieuoe  resulting  from  the 
withholding  of  BwHi  personal  chattels,  to  perform  the  aet 
in  reapeet  of  which  he  is  a  defaulter,  or  to  make  onmpenaa* 
tioo  for  the  wrong  which  he  haa  ooBunitled. 

Some  rights  to  which  the  lawanneme  the  remedy  by 
distress,  have  been  considered  as  too  important  to  !«■  left 
to  the  protmion  afforded  by  the  mere  detention  of  llie  dis- 
f^Aywhiehterm  the  thing  taken  ia  olao  4eiigital«dK 


and  more  efUoanous  mean*  of  dealing  with  it  have  been 
introduced;  and  in  certain  casi  i  s  .le  of  the  i  r  ipi  rty 
taken  by  way  of  distress  is  allowed,  ii^  after  aeertoin  mtervaC 
the  party  distrained  upon  contiBMt  tn  bn  unwiUiag  or 
unable  to  do  the  act  lequind. 

Distreiaai  an  eitfaer  te  aona  dnty  omitted,  bdom  datalt 
ynonfoawnr^  orthayaniawapeotcf  aemawwiigftdaet 
done  by  the  dktroinee. 

I.  At  to  (iislrettes /or  omi/iK{on.f,fi^if  iu'iy,  nr  n'lrifnitanee, 
—These  may  be  grounded  upon  noncompliance  with  some 
judicial  rcH]uirement-s  or  they  may  be  made  by  private  indi- 
viduals in  vindication  of  certain  rights,  for  the  withholding 
of  whieh  the  tew  has  enttnatod  them  with  this  remedy. 

The  proeew  ««t  ef  ea«ili  ef  neord  oidaring  auch  dia- 
treaaea  to  be  made  b  oalled  a  writ  of  d&Awi^^  whieh,  wiien 
legal  proceed  i  igs  were  in  I^tin,  was  the  word  used  todinet 
the  sheriff  or  other  otficer  to  make  the  distress. 

Another  class  of  judicial  distresses  is  where,  upon  refusal 
or  omission  to  pay  a  &uin  la  w  hich  a  parly  is  convicted  upon 
a  summary  proceeding  Ix^fore  justices  of  the  peace,  such 
j  ustices  are  empowered  to  grant  a  wanaat  anthoriiing  and 
directing  the  levj  ing  of  the  emount  by  diaUeie  and  aale  of 
the  gDom  of  the  offender. 

Another ^tecies  of  judicial  distress  is  that  awarded  and 
issued  upon  a  judgment  recovered  in  an  inferior  court,  nut 
of  record.  In  theie  caies  the  execution  or  remedv  for 
obtaininc;  payment  of  iho  sum  recovered  is  by  distress.  A 
precept  issues  to  the  olhcer  of  the  court,  commanding  him 
to  take  the  goods  of  the  par^,  and  to  impound  then  imdl 
he aatisfles  the  debL  Suflhatoeaia  iasuos at  the eomnmai 
of  the  shoriff  or  of  dl*  loHl  ef  tlm  manor,  &c.,  in  wboae 
name  and  by  whose  authority  the  ooiuts  are  holden. 

So  a  distress  lies,  subject  to  certain  restriction»,  for  lines 
acd  amercements  imposed  in  the  ahBtifl*a  (ouiB  and  in  a 
court-leet.    [Lkkt;  Ioubn.] 

A  penalty  inflicted  for  the  breach  of  a  bye-law[BTB  Law] 
may  be  levied  by  distress,  in  caaas  whan  ^ot  remedy  is  ap- 
pointed at  tlie  time  of  the  maUng  of  ttw  farticular  bye-law. 
But  a  lqre>tew  eatabliahing  a  diatnia  eaaiMt  authenae  the 
aale  of  the  diatraia. 

Anot]u-r  species  of  judicial  diatreat  ia  a  diatma  taken 

for  poor-rates.  [P(K)r.] 

In  the  forepjinm  cases  the  right  or  duty  withheld  haa 
been  ascertained  by  some  judicial  determination  before  a 
distress  can  be  teaorted  to.  But  many  payments  and 
duties  having  their  ontn  ia  feudal  rights,  may  be  eoforoed 
by  distramea  taken  by  tne  aole  authority  of  the  parties  daim- 
ing  aneh  paymenU  or  duties.  The  rights,  of  which  the  vin- 
dication is  tnus  in  the  first  instance  entrusted  to  the  parties 
themselves,  arc  connected  immediately  or  mediately  with 
feudal  superiority ;  and  it  ia  observable  that  to  feudal  supe- 
rior! ty,  juriadiBtim  and  nagiatarial  authority  wen  always 
incident. 

Among  the  foudol  duties  which  may  be  enforced  by  dis- 
tnn^  at  tha  man  viU  of  the  par^  ctenning  to  be  entitled  to 
saoh  dntiaa,  one  whieh  though  seldom  exaefed,  in  still  of  tlie 

most  extensis'e  obligation,  s-^  r-ilty  Fcnlty  U  ;'.  ]  rnmise 
(confirmed  by  an  uath.  to  be  laitlitui  in  the  |m.t1v^i iiiuiice  of 
liii  'Mj  c;i^'au;ements  into  which  the  party  doing  the  fealty 
(a.s  tlie  act  of  uking  the  oath  is  termed)  has  expressly  or 
impliedly  entered  upon  heraming  tanant  to  the  paity  n 
ceivii^  the  iealQr. 

A  dmreoB  also  lias  for  suit  of  coart,  ttela  ad 
or  the  attendance  which  freehold  tenanta  owe  to  their 
lord's  oourt-baron,  or  froeholders'-court,  and  whieh  tenants 
in  villcna^e  or  copyholders  owe  to  the  lord's  cu.*- 
toiuary  court ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  leiisees  fo' 
years  to  covenant  to  attend  the  lord's  courts,  though 
unless  they  also  fill  the  situation  of  freeholders  of  the 
manor,  they  ore  not  qualified  to  sit  as  suiters  and  judges 
in  the  eoart  bann;  and  imleas  tliey  are  ropyhol^ra 
they  cannot  be  sworn  upon  the  homage  or  jury  in  the 
customary  court.  TTliis  suit  is  sometimes  called  suit- 
service,  to  dislinguLsh  it  from  suit  real,  which  is  that  suit  of 
court  which  the  re>ianUi,  or  those  who  dwell  within  a  hun- 
dred or  a  ieet,  owe  to  the  shenfTii  toum  or  to  the  court- 
leet.   [Lut;  Smr.] 

A  distroaa  lies  for  suit  of  mill  (secta  ad  molendinumK  aa 
obligatioiu  atitl  eziating  in  aome  rnaaom^  to  gtind  at  tka 
lord  a  mdl. 

So  for  frankfoldagc,  or  a  right  in  the  lord  to  require  tm 
tenants  to  fold  their  sheep  upon  his  luiuls. 

So,  if  land  be  holden  by  the  tenure  of  repainng  a  bridge, 
or  a  higbway«  or  of  doing  auit  to  a  leeC  or  lllUm;  sameoObM 
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wHhio  ^  iMt,  •  AUMi  «iD  iM  ftv  MMpirfbnMMi  of  a» 

■ervice,  although  no  fine  or  mwewiwut  tmf  htm  hmn  *m- 

poMd  in  the  wrart  leet. 

Thi;  inc^t  )iutiorta[it  frM^lal  t]ut\  for  which  a  (listre---s  rnLi\ 
be  uikon  js  rent.  Rent,  in  ila  original  and  still  nio»t  ususi 
form,  is  a  jpayraont  rendered  by  the  tenant  to  his  landlord 
as  an  equivalent  or  a  ««apeiuation  for  the  oeeupation  of 
land,  &c.  Such  rent  b  danomintted  ront-serrioe.  It  comes 
ia  WoCaadrmiaiMtstlw  pnBilltof  tfaa  lud  puled  or 
detnhfld.  and  is  tliereAMre  nid  to  imu  oat  of  th« land.  To 
rent-scn  ice  the  law  annexes  the  power  of  distress,  iltli  ugh 
there  be  no  agreement  between  the  parties  creating  that 
remedy.  But  a  rent  rescr\  ed  upon  a  cjant  or  demiae  ceases 
to  be  a  rent-service  if  it  bo  disonnexed  from  the  ultimate 
property  in  the  land,  called  in  some  caaas  tbm  iwersion,  in 
othan,  th*  xwbt  of  mcrter.  Thus,  if  the  owner  of  land  in 
fee  dBinjflea  it  Ibr  a  tanntfr  years,  reserring  rent,  and  aAer- 
Wards  assigns  the  rent  to  a  stranger,  rotaining  the  reversion, 
or  erants  tne  reversion,  retainiiif;  (he  rent,  tho  rent  bcin^ 
di.s^-onnectefl  from  the  reversion  is  considered  as  a  branch 
jitivtred  from  the  trunk,  and  is  called  a  dry  rent  or  rent- 
seek,  to  which  the  common  law  annexed  no  power  of  dia- 
Iresa.  80^  if  the  owner  of  the  land,  without  parting  with  the 
huid,  graiiti  to  another  a  rent  ottt  of  tin  bod.  the  grantee 
having  no  reversion  had  only  a  rent-sock,  unksi  the  g^t 
expressly  created  a  power  of  distress,  in  which  case  the  rent 
would  be  a  rent-charge.  But  now,  by  statute  4  Geo.  IT. 
C  28,  5,  the  like  remedy  by  distress  x%  ^i\cn  in  cases  of 
nnt-scck,  a.s  in  the  case  of  rent  I'e^crierl  upon  lease. 

And  as  all  rents,  though  distinguished  by  a  variety  of 
namee  dsilnd  flrom  some  particular  circumstance  attached 
to  tbaoi,  mm  t«idlTBUe  into  nnt^emee,  rent-seek,  or  lent- 
•hwge^  «  dirtMi  lies  «t  tliia  day  fbr  every  species  of  vent, 
though  a  practical  difference  still  .snbsi'^ts  as  to  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  distresses  taken  tor  tl»c  one  or  for  tlie  other.  As 
to  the  several  species  of  rent,  and  as  to  the  :  n  \ii  n  i;;,i>i 
apportionment,  suspension,  and  extinction  gf  rents,  and  as  to 
the  estate  or  interest  of  the  party  necessary  to  support  a 
diatren  tat  rent,  and  as  to  the  ceaee  in  which  this  lenedr 
najlM  sciereiMd  by  the  panonel  repraieatathM  of  mk» 
pertiea,  see  Rbht. 

A  beriot  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  voluntary  gift 
by  the  dying  vassal  to  his  chieftain  or  lord  (herr,  herns)  of 
his  best  horse  or  armour.  It  has  now  become  a  legal  lia- 
bility t  ;  li'lr.er  tho  best  anim;d  of  the  dccca.scd  tenant  to 
be  selected  by  the  lord,  or  sometimes  a  dead  chattel  or  a 
oemmirtition  in  moner.  Where  heriot  is  due  by  nsege 
within  a  ^Mitiealir  mitriet;  la  leqwet  ef  all  tenants 
dying  wiAtn  that  dislifct,  "withont  refermee  to  the  pro- 
perty held,  i*  t  1: p riot-custom ;  and  as  there  i.s  no  par- 
ticular land  charged  with  the  beriot.  the  lord  cannot  di»- 
train,  but  may  seize  the  heriot  as  his  own  proprrty,  his 
election  being  determined  by  the  bore  act  of  seizure.  But 
heriot  due  in  respect  of  the  estate  of  the  tenant  in  the  land 
w  beriot-service ;  and  for  this  the  brd  may  either  distnin 
upon  the  land  to  comnd  Ae  tanaiit  to  deliver  or  preeore  the 
deUveryof  the  heriot  duo  upon  the  death  of  his  fiedecessor, 
9r  he  nay  choose  Ibr  htmselr,  and  seixe  the  hariat  as  his  own 
property  (the  right  of  prop«rtv  rcstin:;  here  ibn  ll|lMl  the 
election  exerci.scd  and  signified  by  the  seiisure). 

As  hcnot  is  something;  rendered  upon  the  death  of  a 
tenanl,  so  relief  is  a  payment  made  by  the  heir  upon  the 
inking  up  (relevstio)  by  him  of  the  toharltance.  Strietly 
•peaking^  relief  was  payable  in  those  asses  onlf  wiien  the 
tenure  Kas  bv  knight^s  service.  Btit  the  ntme  was  after- 
wards extondixl  to  a  payment  In  the  nature  of  a  relief  made 
by  the  heir  in  soca;;c,  by  doubling  the  rent  for  the  first  year 
:if(or  the  descent  of  the  land,  — in  other  words  by  pnyiTiL:  ono 
ycar'ii  additional  rent.    For  this  payment  a  distresr<i  lies. 

Toll  is  a  charge  or  impost  upon  goods  in  respect  of  some 
benefit  conferr^  or  r^bt  fbrbome  with  relation  to  those 
goods,  by  the  party  fuming  such  toD. 

ToUs  of  ikirs  or  markeu  are  a  duty  payable  to  the  ownen 
of  the  fkir  or  market  as  a  compensation  for  the  misehwf 
done  to  the  soil  by  the  holding  of  such  feir  or  market 

Toll- traverse  is  a  compensation  paid  in  some  cases  to  the 
o\\  ncr  of  the  soil  in  respect  of  the  transit  or  passa|;c  of  goods. 

Toll  thorough  is  a  toll  for  the  transit  of  ^[oods  along  a 
street  or  hi^hwBjr  repaired  by  the  party  claiming  the  toll. 

Port-toUa»  mureeoBinionlT  eaUsdpotVdtttiss^  are  tdls  peg^ 
able  in  respect  oftamdsecnnini;  to  or  sailimr  fnot  a  port  or  a 
wharf  of  which  the  parties  clainiine  tho  ton.s,  or  those  from 
whom  they  derive  their  title  to  such  tolls,  are  the  owners. 

fniUthssaceasaifthatoll  bo  viiAhaid.  anrport  ofthe 


iproperty  chargeiAile OhmvUIii nagr  ho ukmA and datsraei 

I  as  a  pledge  fbr  the  payment  of  sueh  toll. 
I  11.  Dittrett  for  damaff»-/eaattnt. — Besides  distresses  foi 
omissions,  defaults,  or  nonfeasance,  this  reinetlv  i  ^  rvti  la 
certain  easos  as  a  mode  of  obtaininu;  reparation  for  some 
wrong  done  by  the  distraineo.  Cattle  or  dead  chattels  may 
be  taken  and  detained  to  compel  the  payment  of  a  roaBOO- 
able  sum  of  money  by  way  of  satisfaction  for  the  il^ilfy 
sustained  flrom  sueh  cattle  or  dead  ohattals  being  wrong- 
Ailly  upon  property  in  Ae  oeeupation  of  flie  parry  taking 
them,  and  doing  dama^  there,  either  by  acts  of  s;M>li  i;i 
or  merely  by  incumbering  such  property.  This  ij.  called  a 
distress  of  iiunf^K  taken  dama^je-feasant  (doing  damn(,'e). 

The  occupier  of  land,  itc^  is  allowed  not  only  to  defend 
himself  firom  injury  by  driving  out  or  removing  the  cattle, 
&c,  bat  also  to  detain  the  thing  which  did  Ota  ii^ituy  till 
oompemsitien  be  inade  lir  die  trespass ;  tir  oAenriie  he 
might  never  find  the  person  who  had  ocx^asioncd  the  trea- 
nass.  Upon  rcfernii;;  to  Spelnaan  and  Ducange,  it  will 
bo  seen  that  a  simil n  )  r.tctice  obtained  on  the  continent 
amongst  the  Angli,  Wenni,  Ripuarii,  and  Burgundiana. 

The  right  to  distrain  damage-feasant  is  given  to  all  per- 
sons having  an  immediate  possessory  interest  in  the  soil 
or  in  its  produce,  atid  whose  rights  are  therefore  invaded 
by  such  wrongftil  intrusion.  Thus,  not  only  the  oeeupier 
of  the  land  trespassed  upon,  but  oUier  persons  entitled  to 
share  i  r.  tin  present  tise  of  the  land  or  of  the  produce,  as 
commoners,  iic,  may  distrain.  But  though  a  commoner 
may  always  distrain  the  cattle,  ,  f  a  stranger  found 
upon  tlic  common,  it  would  seem  that  he  oanoot,  unless 
authorized  by  a  special  custom,  diatiain  the  cattle, 
of  the  person  baying  the  actual  petewion  of  the  sett  Mor 
esB  he  dislndn  the  eatOe  of  anofher  eonnnoiner  who  haa 
stocked  beyond  his  projxirtion,  unless  the  common  be  "rintcd, 
».  f.  unless  the  ])ro[>ortion  be  limited  to  a  certain  uuiubdr. 
In  the  more  ordinary  (  isi  .if  ntilit-  nf  <  inrtion  in  respact 
uf  all  the  cattle  which  the  commoner's  enclosed  land  can 
support  during  tho  wintsi^  eattle  iirr^adim  the  pwyaitioti 
cannot  be  distrsiaed. 

Oatdo  fbund  trespsssing  inajr  ho  distrained  damage- 
fbasant,  although  they  have  eome  upon  tlie  land  without 
the  knowledge  of  their  owner  and  even  through  the  wrong- 
fiil  act  of  a  stranger.  But  if  they  are  there  by  the  default 
of  the  occupier  of  the  land,  as  by  his  neglecting  to  repair 
his  fences,  or  to  shut  his  fjates  ai^ainst  a  road  or  a  close  ir. 
which  the  cattle  lawfully  were,  such  negligent  occupier 
cannot  dwtiain  unless  the  owner  of  the  cattle  suffer  them 
to  foauJa  on  the  land  after  notioe  and  time  given  to  hini 
to  remeire  them;  and  if  eatdo  trespass  en  one  day  and  gc 

off  before  they  nro  distrained,  and  arc  taken  trespa-vsmsj 
on  the  same  land  on  another  day,  they  can  be  dctamcd 
only  for  the  damage  done  upon  tlu   .  t  nd  da/. 

Oattle,  if  on  CO  off  the  land  upon  which  they  have  tres- 
passed, though  driven  off  Ibr  the  purpose  of  eluding  a  dis- 
tress, cannot  be  taken  even  upon  immediate  pursuit.  The 
occupier  is  left  to  his  remedy  by  action. 

III.  fVhtU  mm  6$  dMroMSii— Not  only  cattle  and  dead 
chattels,  but  wiM  sninalK  in  which  no  person  has  any  pro- 
perty may  be  distrained  damagc-feasant.  In  distresses  fur 
rent  and  other  dntie*,  that  which  is  taken  must  b«5  sume- 
thinjf  in  which  a  valuable  property  raav  exist.  But  ani- 
mals of  a  wild  nature,  if  redaimed  and  become  valuable 
(as  doer  kept  in  a  private  parfcXtM^lM  dlMfaiiMd.  Whether 
aahnris Pftoiaimsd  for  tits  pmpeaaof  plaaiatM  only  aan  bo 
distiafned  appears  to  admit  of  oouht.  i^rd  Coke  mentions 

dor^  nmong  the  animals  upon  whicli  no  distress  mn  be 
taken  ;  but  in  tho  old  work  called  the  Mirror,  to  which  he 
refers,  the  n>sin<M)''iii  w<<iii<l  :i]>]>r;ir  to  be eoaflned  to  osaaa 
where  other  distress  could  ho  taken. 

Fixtures  and  growing  crops  not  being  personal  chattels 
were  not  at  common  lav  subject  to  distress.  But  it  would 
appear  that  those  lattdlOs  which  are  removable,  as  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant,  would  be  also  liable  to  be  taken 
as  a  distress;  and  by  II  Geo.  11.  e.  19.  s.  8,  distress  for 
rent-service  may  be  made  of  all  sorts  of  com  and  grass, 
hops,  roots,  fruit,  pulse,  or  other  product  whatsoever  grow- 
ing in  any  part  of  tho  land  demised. 

By  the  oommon  law  nothing  could  be  distrained  upon 
for  rent  or  other  duty  that  could  not  be  restored  in  as  good 
Plight  as  at  tlM  tiOM  of  the  dntress  being  tahen;  and 
thoreftare  frnit,  milk,  and  other  natters  cf  a  penUiahle 
nature  could  not  bo  distrained,  nor  mor.py  unlw  in  n  hni», 
because  the  identical  pieces  could  not  be  known  so  as  to 
nstBmdtothedictiainoe;  nor enuMgnnn  or thmr betaken 
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««laf  tfwtMlt,  or  bay  not  betng  ina  Iiwd,  oreoni  in 
the  sheaf,  because  the  quantity  could  not  b«  easily  ascer- 
tained, aad  they  mifht  bo  scattered  or  injured  by  the 
rt-moviiL  None  of  these  could  be  taken  aa  a  distress  \'  [  i 
for  damage-feasant,  though  the  isame  artiple^  when  cuit- 
lained  in  bags,  boxes,  eart-s  or  buildings  might  be  distrained 
unm  tat  lenU  t^t  now  by  2  W.  &  M.  wis.  I,  c.  5,  s.  3» 
ilmwHi  naf  be  made  of  sheaves  or  cocks  of  com.  or  eom 
loose  or  in  the  straw,  or  hay  l|Uig  or  bamg  ia  anjr  bam  or 
granary,  or  upon  any  hovel,  staek  or  tiek,  ta  ottenrise,  upon 
anv  part  of  the  land. 

Where  a  stranger  s  cattl«3  are  found  upon  the  tennntV 
bnd  they  may  be  oistrained  upon  for  rent-service,  prii\  idul 
they  are  there  by  the  act  or  default  of  the  owner  of  isuch 
eatUe.  If  dtajr  eome  upon  the  land  with  the  knowledge  of 
tbeir  ovnci;  or  hy  braakii^  fences  which  are  in  repair, 
or  wliieh  neittor  tbe  landlord  nor  the  tenant  is  bound  to 
repair,  they  are  immediately  distrainable;  hut  if  tbey  come 
ia  through  defiect  of  fences  which  the  lord  or  tenant  is 
bound  to  repair,  the  lord  cannot  take  them  Pjr  rent  reserved 
upon  a  lease  until  they  haw  lain  fiir  a  night  upon  the  laml, 
nor  until  aAer  notice  given  to  the  owner,  if  he  cum  be  dis- 
eoveradt  to  remove  them.  But  in  the  rase  of  a  lord  not 
booild.  to  repair  tbe  fences  distraining  for  an  antient  rent 
or  aeniei^  wd  alio  in  the  oaie  of  a  rents^harge.  tiie  cattle 
mav  be  taken,  after  tbey  bava  lain  a  night  upon  tbe  land, 
witnout  notice  to  their  o«ner. 

Things  necijssary  for  the  carrying  on  of  trade,  a-s  tools 
and  utensils, — or  for  the  maintcaan;  ^  if  ii'  in  t  ,  us  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  beasts  of  the  plough,  and  sheep  aii 
requisite  to  manure  the  land,  arc  privileged  from  distress 
whilst  other  niAcient  distress  can  ve  fouml.  But  this  rale 
doeo  not  extend  to  e  dbttaaa  Ibr  a  toll  or  duQr  ariring  in 
respect  of  the  thing  taken  as  a  distress,  or  at  tblnfft  eon- 
nected  with  it ;  as  a  distress  of  two  sheep  Ibr  milMt*to11 
claimed  in  respect  of  the  whole  flock,  or  of  theanohixr  of  a 
ship  for  port -duty  due  in  respect  of  huch  ship. 

For  the  pnjtection  of  tradesmen  and  their  employers  in 
tiie  necessary  transactions  of  society,  proiierty  of  which  the 
dirtrainee  has  obtained  the  possession  with  a  view  to  some 
service  to  be  perbrmed  upon  it  by  bim  in  the  ynj  of  bit 
trade,  is  abtolutily  pri^-ilcgcd  firom  dbtreaa;  as  a  bocw 
standing  in  a  smith's  shop  to  be  shod,  or  put  up  at  an  inn, 
or  cloth  sent  to  a  tailor's  shop  to  be  made  into  clothes,  or 
com  sent  to  a  mill  or  market  to  bi  lt  u  i  l  <iv  sold.  The 
goods  of  a  gue^t  at  an  inn  are  privileged  from  distress; 
Mt  this  exemption  does  not  extend  to  the  case  of  a  chariot 
fItlHiWg  in  the  cuach-house  of  a  livery-stable  keeper ;  nor 
does  it  protect  goods  on  oUier  premise*  belonging  to  the 
inn  but  at  a  distance  from  it ;  and  even  withm  the  inn 
iiself  the  exemption  does  not  extend  to  the  goods  of  a 
person  dwelling  there  as  a  tenant  rather  than  a  guest. 
Goods  in  the  Imnd^  of  a  factor  for  wale  are  privileged  fh>m 
distresa;  so  good:^  consigned  for  sale,  landed  M  *lriiarf, 
and  plaeed  in  the  wharfinger's  warcliuuse. 

Beaits'  of  the  plough  mav  be  distrained  where  no  other 
distren  can  be  found.  Aadit  iaaafficient  if  the  diaUvinor 
use  diligence  to  find  aome  otiier  distress.  A  ^Bttrem  is  not 
said  to  be  found  unless  it  be  accessible  to  the  party  entitled 
to  distrain,  the  doors  of  the  hou«e  Iniing  open,  or  tiie  gates 
of  the  tield.s  unlocked.  Beasts  of  the  plough  may  be  di- 
trailed  upon  where  the  only  other  suthcient  distress  con- 
nli  of  growing  crops,  which  though  now  subjected  to  dis- 
tnm,  are  noLaa  tbev  cannot  be  sold  until  hpe,  immediately 
•raflibte  to  the  lanuord. 

A  temporary'  privilege  from  distress  arises  when  the 
chattel  i»  in  actual  use,  as  an  axe  with  which  a  man  is 
cutting  wood,  or  a  horse  on  which  a  man  iH  riding.  Imple- 
taents  in  trade,  as  firame.s  for  knitting,  weaving,  &c.,  arc 
absolutely  privileged  frona  distress  whilst  they  are  in  actual 
Qse,  otherwise  they  may  be  distrained  upon  if  no  other 
sifieient  distrew  can  be  found. 

By  7  Ann.  IS;  i.  a^jpooeM  whcielnr  tbe  goods  of  any 
imbenador  or  odier  miMie  tniniater  of  any  foreign  prince 
or  stale,  or  of  their  aonu-stic  >k.Tvants,  rn  y  distraine<l, 
seized,  or  attached,  is  declared  to  be  null  j.iid  void.  Hut 
tbe  privilege  of  a  domestic  servant  of  an  ambassador  docs 
not  invalidate  a  distress  lor  the  rent,  rate,  or  taxes  of  a 
house  occupied  for  purposes  unconnected  with  the  service. 

By  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  s.  74.  no  distress  for  rent  made  and 
levied  titer  la  aet  of  bankruptcy  upon  the  goods  of  any 
bankrupt  shall  be  available  for  more  than  one  year's  rent 
socrued  prior  to  the  date  of  the  fiat;  bat  the  party  to 


whom  the  rent  ts  doe  shall  be  allowed  to  come  in  at  a 
creditor  for  the  overplus  of  tbe  lent  dne;  and  for  trbieb  tba 

distress  shall  not  be  available. 

Where  a  tenancy  for  1;^'  i  r  at  will  is  determined  by  death 
or  by  the  act  of  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  or  bis  personal 
rejtreseiitatives,  may  reap  the  corn  sown  before  sucn  deter* 
mination,  and  therefore  such  .com  though  tdd  to  a  thin) 
person,  cannot  be  distrabied  upon  for  tent  dtw  ftooi  a  «ab> 
•eouent  tenant  pSinLnium,] 

Neither  fte  gooda  of  the  tenant  nor  dMMof  a  etranger 
can  be  distrained  upon  for  rent  if  they  are  already  in  the 
custody  of  the  law,  a.s  >f  thoy  have  been  taken  daiuage- 
feasant,  or  under  process  of  execution.  But  although  the 
landlord  cannot  distratu,  yet  by  8  Ann.  c.  14,  he  has  a  lien 
or  privilege  upn  the  goods  of  his  tenant  tdum  ia OSMll- 
tion  for  one  year's  rent.  [ExKcttriON.] 

IV.  Tim qt maJting  a  distress.— Mntu  not  doe  until 
the  last  numient  of  the  day  on  whioh  it  is  made  payable. 
No  distress  therefore  can  be  taken  for  it  until  the  following 
day.  And  as  a  continuing  relntion  of  landlord  and  tenant 
is  nocessury  to  .support  a  distress  for  rent^service,  there 
Could  at  common  law  be  no  distrc-w  for  rent  becoming  due 
on  the  last  day  of  the  term.  But  now,  by  8  Ann.  c  U,  a  6 
and  y.aajpeiaaini  having  rent  in  arrear  upon  leases  for  lives, 
fitr  ywn,  «r  at  vilU  mayi  after  the  detarmiaatioD  of  ancb 
leaie,  diatram  ibr  the  arrears,  provided  that  such  diatrenbe 
made  within  six  calendar  months  after  the  ilr'cmiination 
of  the  lease  and  during  the  continuance  of  i»ie  iandlord's 
ti'li  (ir  interei^t,  and  the  possession  of  the  tenant  from 
whom  such  arrears  are  due.  If  the  pusbtissiun  of  tbe  tenant 
continue  in  fact,  it  i.s  immaterial  whether  that  possession 
be  wrongAil  and  adverse,  or  whether  it  eontinuea  bj  the 
permission  of  llw  landlord ;  and  if  a  part  only  of  the  lead 
remain  in  the  paaaesaion  of  the  tenant,  or  of  any  person 
deriving  his  possession  fh>ni  the  tenant,  a  distress  for  the 
whole  of  the  arrears  may  be  taken  in  such  part  during  the 
six  mouths.  Where  a  tenant  is  entitled  by  the  terms  of 
his  lease,  or  b)  the  custom  of  the  country',  to  hold  over  part 
of  the  land  or  buildings  for  a  period  extending  bevond  the 
nominal  tertn,  the  original  tenancy  will  be  eoondered  as 
floniintting  with  reference  to  tbe  laiid»  <cc.  io  ietajaad»  and 
ibe  landlord  may  distrain  at  common  law  for  tbe  aneara 
during  such  extended  period  in  tlm  lin:1>,  S^['.  su  held  over, 
and  he  may  distrain  under  th-'  aratute  during  six  months 
after  such  pan  :  il  ri^ht  of  posse   i  ii  has  entirely  ceased. 

When  difi°erent  portions  of  rent  are  in  arrear  the  landlord 
may  distrain  for  one  or  more  of  those  portions,  without 
losing  his  right  to  take  a  subaoquiont  mimt  for  the  re- 
sidue ;  so,  altbongb  the  flrtt  diitroii  be  for  the  relit  InC 
due.  But  if  there  be  a  tnUBoiant  distress  to  be  found  upon 
the  premises,  the  Ittidlord  cannot  divide  a  rent  accruing  at 
one  time  into  parts,  aij  l  ili  l rain  first  for  a  part  and  after- 
wards fur  the  residue.  I:  liuvicoror  he  distrain  for  the  entire 
lent,  luit  from  mistaking  the  value  of  the  g<x)ds  takes  an 
insutlii'icat  distress,  it  stems  that  a  second  distress  for  the 
deficiency  will  be  lawful  although  there  were  sufiicient 
goods  on  the  premiies  to  have  answcnd  tbe  whole  demand 
at  tbe  time  of  tbe  llrtt  taking ;  and  it  is  elear  that  be  may 
take  such  second  distress  upon  goods  which  have  come 
upon  the  premises  subsequently  to  the  first  takintr,  if  ia 
t:i';  first  instance  he  distrain  all  the  goods  tin  i]  ;  lund 
theroon  and  for  the  entire  rent,  the  amount  of  which  e.\'- 
eeedg  the  value  of  the  goods  first  taken. 

A  distress  for  rent  or  other  duties  or  services  can  be 
taken  only  b^ween  anoriw  aad  tmnaeti  but  eattle  or 
goods  found,  damagc-lbaaant  nay  be  diatnbiad  at  any  time 
of  the  day  or  night 

By  the  common  law  the  remedy  by  distrees  was  in  general 
lost  upon  the  death  of  the  party  to  whom  it  accrued.  But 
the  king  and  corporations  aggregate  never  die;  and  as  the 
law  authorizes  a  surviving  joint  tenant  to  aot  as  if  be  had 
been  originally  the  sole  owner,  he  may  distrain  for  t«lit  or 
other  Mcvioea  aeeruing  in  tbe  Ufetinie  of  his  companion. 

The  statutes  of  8S  H.  Vlll.  c.  37,  and  3  and  4  W.  IV. 
c.  42,  hara  extended  the  reroc<ly  by  di-*tress  to  husbands 
and  executors  in  respect  of  nnt  iuciuing  due  to  their 
decea.sed  wives  or  testators.    [Rknt  ] 

No  distress  can  be  taken  for  raoro  than  six  years'. arrears 
of  rent ;  nor  can  any  rent  be  claimed  where  non  payment 
has  been  aequicMed  in  foitwen^  yeankSand  4  W.  IV.  c.  27. 

V.  inuMjilaeg  adutref$can  fcruwrf?.— The  reme«ly 
being  given  in  respect  of  property,  not  of  the  i><  rMj;i.  u  <!:-" 
tresi  for  real  or  other  service  could  at  common  law  bo 
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lalun  only  ttpon  tho  land  charged  lliercwitb.  aud  OUt  of 
which  such  rem  or  services  were  »)v  1  to  is-^ue 

But  this  re^thclion  did  not  ;i[i[)l>  tu  the  kmn,  w  ho  might 
distrain  upon  anv  laadii  which  were  in  the  actual  occupaOon 
uf  his  tenant,  eitlwr  at  the  tiow  of  the  diatratt  or  whan  the 
rant  became  due. 

The  assumption  of  a  similar  power  by  other  lords  was 
considered  oppressive,  and  it  was  ordained  by  tfae  statute  uf 
Marlbridgc,  that  no  one  should  make  distrc:$!<  for  any  cause 
out  of  his  lee,  except  the  kini,'  and  his  ministers  thereunto 
specially  authoiizid.  The  privilcf^o  uf  distrain'tig  in  ull 
lands  occupied  hv  the  party  cliarjjeuble,  is  coram unicated 
by  23  Car.  il.  c.  6;  26  Goa  III.  c 87 ;  30  Gw. JUL c,  50 ;  and 
34  Geoi.  lU.  e.  7$,  to  the  jHucbaMm  of  eertaui  eiovn  »nu. 

At  common  tow  if  tlio  tenant  or  may  other  peiwn  aeeing 
the  tofd  or  his  hoQilP  eome  to  dtstnin  fer  not  or  other 
ser\vo,  drove  the  catth;  away  fraiu  tho  land  holden,  they 
might  be  dislraiued  olT  the  laml.  Not  so  when  the  cattle  with- 
out being  driven  wont  off  before  they  were  actually  taken, 
though  the  lord  or  bailitl  saw  the  cattle  upon  the  land 
(which  for  some  purposes  is  a  constructive  possession). 
Nor  if  after  ibo  view  tae  cattle  were  removed  nr  uiy  otfaur 
ijurpose  than  that  of  oreventhig  a  distress.  On  tfale  other 
itand,  cattle  of  which  the  lord  or  bailiff  has  no  view  whikt 
they  are  on  the  land,  although  the  tenant  drove  iliein  off 
purposely  to  avoid  a  distress,  could  not  be  distraiix  i! 

Under  h  .Ann.  c.  14,  and  1 1  Geo.  II.  c.  I'J,  where  a  lessee 
t'laudulciitly  or  clandestinely  carries  off  his  goods  in  order 
to  prevent  a  distress,  the  landlonl  may  wilLia  five  days 
al'tei  wards  distrain  them  as  if  thev  liad  still  continued  on 
the  deauaed  pcemisea ;  provided  they  ha?e  not  been  {Jkond 
fide)  sold  for  a  valualiM  oonndetation. 

And  by  the  7th  section  of  the  latter  statute,  where  any 
(^oodss  fraudulently  and  clandestinely  rauried  away  by  any 
tenant  or  lessee,  or  any  person  a-dinir  therein,  shall  be  put 
<n  any  house  or  other  place,  locked  up  or  otherwise  secured, 
MO  as  to  prtiveat  such  goods  from  being  distrained  for  rent, 
the  landlord  or  lua  bailiff  may,  in  the  day  time^  with  the 
aaiatanoe  of  tho  constable  or  peaee  otBeer  (and  in  case  of  a 
dwclling'hou»e,  oath  boinir  also  first  made  of  a  rea.sonabte 
ground  to  suspect  that  such  goods  are  therein),  break  open 
and  enter  into  such  house  or  place,  and  take  such  g<>ods 
for  the  arrears  of  rent,  a:»  he  or  they  mij^ht  have  done  if 
such  goods  had  been  put  in  an  open  field  or  place. 

To  entitle  the  landlord  to  follow  the  goods,  the  remotal 
aiust  have  taken  place  after  the  rent  b«»me  doe,  and  tat 
She  purpose  of  eluding  a  distress.  It  is  not  however  neces- 
sary that  a  diitinss  alravld  he  in  progress,  or  even  contem* 
plated.  Nor  need  the  removal  be  clandestine.  Although 
tho  gooils  be  removed  openly,  yet  if  gowls  sutiicient  to 
saiisl'y  the  arrears  arc  not  left  upon  the  premises  and  the 
landlord  is  turned  over  to  the  barren  remedy  by  action, 
tlie  removal  i.s  fraudulent  and  the  provisions  of  these  sta- 
tutes may  he  resorted  to.  These  pcaviaioins  i^pply  to  the 
goods  of  the  tenant  only.  The  eoods  of  a  etraoger  or  of' 
an  under-tenant  may  be  removed  at  any  time  before  they 
are  actually  distrained  upon,  and  cannot  be  followed. 

Where  two  closes  are  lot  bvseparate  demises  and  separate 
rents,  tliou^h  such  demises  be  made  at  the  same  timo  aud 
are  even  contained  iti  the  same  deedi  a  dktiesa  cannot  be 
taken  in  one  close  fur  both  rente. 

If  a  rent-charge  or  Nnt^erviea  alift  issue  out  of  land 
.  which  is  in  the  hands  vt  sepacKo  jemewion  of  two  or  more 
pnaonst  a  distrasa  may  be  taken  lor  the  whole  rent  upon 
thepossession  of  any  one  of  them. 

Tne  lord  may  enter  a  house  to  distrain  if  the  outer  door 
be  open,  although  there  be  other  suth(  ient  \^ixnU  out  of  the 
house.  It  is  not  lawful  to  break  open  outer  doors  or  gates ; 
but  if  the  outer  door  be  open,  an  inner  door  may  be  forced. 
And  trhere  the  lord  having  distrained  is  forcimy  expelled, 
be  may  hnak  open  outer  doors  or  gates  in  order  to  rstske 
the  distress.  If  a  window  be  ofun,  a  distNia  wilhin  rcwh 
may  be  taken  out  at  it. 

.At  common  law  a  distress  niiL;ht  he  taken  for  rent  in  a 
street  or  other  highway  hfiw^  within  the  land  demised. 
But  now,  by  tiie  statute  of  jVIarlliridi;e,  private  per- ms  are 
forbidden  to  take  distrossea  in  the  highway.  This  statute 
applies  only  to  distresses  for  rent  or  ibr  services  and  not  to 
toll  Nor  does  the  stalttte  make  the  distress  absolutely 
void ;  Ibr  though  the  tenant  may  lawfully  rescoc  cattle  dis- 
trained in  the  highway,  or  tnay  brinL;  his  acilou  on  the  case 
u]y)u  the  >tatutr,  \ot  if  he  bnngs  trespass  or  replevin,  it 
setn  s  t  b  nn  i:i^wer  to a joetifiwtioa OT an  aTowijmade 
in  jrenpeot  of  tha  rent. 


No  rent  rrtti  be  reserved  out  of  an  incorporeal  hercdila- 
roent;  ami  therefore  at  common  law  the  lord  could  not 
distrain  for  rent  ui  a  place  in  winch  the  tenant  bad  merely 
an  incoqioieai  right— ajii  u  right  of  common.  By  11  Geo. 
II.  c.  19,  8.  6,  landlords  are  enabled  to  take  a  distieiB  fijT 
rent  upon  cattle  belonging  to  their  tenants  feeding  npon 
any  common  appendant  or  appurtenant  to  the  land  demised. 
But  in  cases  not  within  this  enactment,  the  rule  of  the  com- 
mon law  apphes ;  and  therefore  upon  a  demise  of  a  wharf 
and  the  appurtenances,  with  liberty  to  land  and  load  goods, 
the  landlord  cannot  distrain  the  tenant's  barges  lying  oppo- 
site and  attached  to  the  wharf. 

VL  Mode  qf  aia/ang  a  ditirets. — A  distress  may  be  nwdo 
either  hy  the  party  himself  or  his  agent,  and  as  distreisea  in 
manors  were  oommonly  made  by  the  bailiff  of  the  manor, 
any  agent  authorized  to  distrain  Is  called  a  bailiff.  The 

authority  ^^!^^:tl  t  i  the  ti:i:!iff  is  usually  ill  writing;,  and  is 
then  called  u  uiii:  uii  ol  distress;  but  a  verbal  aullionsy, 
and  even  tip  ^  i  quent  adoption  of  the  act  by  the  party  on 
whose  behalf  Ute  distress  is  made,  is  sufficient.  In  order 
that  tho  distrainee  may  know  what  is  included  in  the  dia- 
tnMt  an  inventory  of  the  poods  should  be  delivered,  accom- 
panied, in  the  case  of  a  distress  for  rent,  by  a  notice  slating 
the  object  of  the  distress,  and  informing  the  tenant  that 
utdess  the  rent  and  charges  be  paid  within  five  days,  tho 
goods  and  chattels  will  be  sold  according  to  law.  This  no- 
Fice  IS  required  by  2  W.  &  M., scss.  i.e.  5,  s.2,  whidi  enacts, 
'  that  whero  any  good^i  shall  be  ilistruiiied  fur  rent  due  up<)n 
any  demise,  lease,  or  contract,  and  the  tenant  or  owner  of 
the  good;!  shall  nut,  within  five  days  .lext  after  such  distress 
tabra,  and  notice  thereof  with  the  cause  of  such  taking, 
left  at  flie  diief  mansion  house,  or  other  most  notorious 
place  on  the  premises,  replev)  tho  Banse,  with  sufllcicnf 
security  to  be  given  to  the  sherifl', — tluil  after  such  distress 
and  notice  aud  expiration  of  tho  five  days,  the  person  dis- 
training shall  and  may,  with  tlie  sberitf  or  under-slicriff,  or 
with  the  constjid>le  of  the  place,  cause  the  goods  to  be  ap- 
praised by  two  sworn  appraisers,  and  alW  such  appraise* 
ment  may  sell  the  goods  distrained  towardi  mtirfntion  of 
the  rent,  and  of  the  charges  of  distress,  anpraiaeinent,  aud 
sale,  leaving  any  surplus  m  tho  hands  of  toe  aheriff,  under- 
sheriff,  or  constalik,      il;^  owner's  use.' 

At  common  law,  yuotii.  dislrumed  were,  within  a  reason- 
able time,  to  be  removed  to  and  confined  in  an  enclusuro 
called  a  pound,  which  is  eitlier  a  pound  covert, ».  e.  a  com- 
iteto  einelosure.  or  a  pound  overt,  an  enchMOm  aiiffleiently 
open  toanaUe  the  owner  to  see,  and,  if  neoesaary.  to  feed 
the  distresa,  the  fbrmer  being  proper  Ibr  goods  easily  re 
moved  or  injured,  the  latter  for  cattle ;  and  b\  j  and  6 
Will.  IV.  c.  s.  t,  peiaoiis  impounding  cattle  or  atiimuU 
in  a  common  open  or  close  pound,  or  m  enclosed  t^rouiul, 
are  to  supply  them  with  food,  &c.,  the  value  of  which  they 
may  recover  from  the  owner.  By  II  Geo.  II.  c.  ly, 
s.  10,  ax)ds  distrained  fur  any  kind  of  rent  may  be  im- 
pounded on  any  part  of  the  tenBnt*s  nouud,  to  remain 
there  five  days,  at  tho  expiration  of  which  time  they  are  to 
be  sold,  unless  sooner  replevied.  The  landlord  is  not  how- 
ever bound  to  remove  the  goods  immediately  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  five  da\s  \  he  i.s  allowed  u  reasonable  time  for 
selling.  After  the  lap.n'  of  a  reasonable  time  be  is  a  tres 
passer  if  he  retain  the  goods  on  the  premises  iritbout  thn 
express  assent  of  the  tenant,  lAieh  aasont  is  generallv 
given  in  writing* 

Tite  1  and  Ph.  b  «•  12.  requires  that  no  distress 
of  cattle  he  removed  ()ut  of  the  hundred,  except  to  a  [flUintl 
overt  ill  the  s;uue  county,  nut  above  three  uules  i'lviu  the 
pl.ue  where  such  distress  is  taken,  and  that  no  cattle  or 
other  goods  distrained  at  one  time  be  impounded  in  several 
places,  whereby  the  owner  would  ha  obliged  m  sna  Ottt  aevn> 
ral  repleviiu. 

The  2  Wilt  &  Marr,  sms.  1,  e.  5,  s.  3,  direct!  that  oera^ 

grain,  or  hay  di.siraine<l  be  not  removed,  to  the  damage  ot 
the  owner,  out  of  the  plaee  where  the  same  shall  be  found 

or  seized,  but  he  kc|)t  there  until  replevied  ur  sold ;  and 
11  Geo.  II.  c.  I'.i,  which  jjives  a  distress  for  rent-service 
upon  growim,'  crojis,  directs,  s^.  b  and  'J,  that  llicy  shall  be 
cut.  gathered,  and  laid  up,  when  ripu,  ui  the  born  or  other 
proper  place  un  such  premises,  or  if  none,  then  in  some 
other  barn,  &c.,  to  be  procured  for  that  puipoee.  and  aa 
near  as  may  be  lo  the  premises,  giving  notiee  within  one 
week  of  the  pl  i,  .  where  such  crops  are  depo>iled  ;  and  if 
the  tenant,  executors,  itv.,  at  any  ume  betbre  the  crops 
dlMtainad  an  lipa  imn  out,  pay  or  tender  tha  mi,  «Mt% 
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■id  ttugm,  the  good*  diBtrnincd  are  to  h6  restored.  In 
bH  atlMr  CTtrii.  if  the  r«Qt  or  other  duty  be  naid,  or  per- 
iBfiaad,  or  tendered  to  be  paid  or  perfimnM  baifiNK  the 
dittress  is  impouiid«d,  a  subsequent  detainar  it  valnrfU, 
and  a  aubMqpMt  imfattu^Bg  Of  drifing  to  tiM  pound  b  • 

tr«pasji. 

The  statutes  authorising  the  s;ili  of  di<i treses  extend 
only  to  those  made  for  rent.  At  cummuii  law  dutrtK»!>os 
cauiot  in  eeneral  be  either  sold  or  u&cd  for  the  benefit  of 
tht  pvtjrdntniniii^  But  a  disttess  for  floes  and  aoieraa- 
ments  in  a  oourt  leet,  or  for  other  purposes  of  publie  bms- 
dt,  may  be  sold ;  and  a  special  custom  or  prescription  will 
wurrun  t  the  hsle  of  a  distress  in  cases  whoe  the  public  has 
no  immc<ii.iir  mtc^r-v 

VII.  Right H  and  Remedies  of  the  Distrainee. — A  distress 
made  by  a  party  who  has  no  right  to  distrain,  or  roado  for 
tent  or  other  ferrice  which  the  party  offers  to  pay  or  pur- 
fann.  or  made  in  the  public  highway,  or  upon  ^oods  pri?i- 
lagad  from  difltnaa  eitMr  abaolatialTar  tomnanmly,  is  called 
a  mmnj^l  diHruf.  When  no  nght  to  ifislnln  exists,  or 

where  tlie  rent  or  duty  is  tendered  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
tress, the  owner  of  the  goods  may  rescue  them  or  take  them 
f>rciblv  out  of  tlu-  pussession  of  the  distrainer,  or  brini^ 
an  actiou  of  reple>'in«  or  of  trespass,  at  bis  election. 
In  replevin,  the  eotfle  or  gooda  l«ken  ase  to  be  rede- 
ImNd  to  the  ovaor  iip<m  his  giviog  aeeui^jr  a 
nplevin  bond,  ftv  letaming  them  to  tbe  diitrainer. 
in  cast:  a  return  shall  be  awarded  by  the  oourt;  and 
tticn-fure  in  tins  action  damages  are  recowred  only  for  the 
intermediate  detention  and  the  costs  of  tlic  replevin  bond. 
fREPLBTix.]  In  the  action  of  trespass  the  plainiifl'  recovers 
damages  to  the  full  value  of  the  goods ;  because  upon  such 
leeovety,  tbe  property  in  the  goods  is  transferred  to  the 
ddboduit. 

Hie  aW.&M^«en.i.«.fi»s.4,pnividfla  'Hiatin  eaae 
nfany  distieaB  and  ade  ftr  rent  pretended  to  be  dtie,  wbeio 

n  truth  no  rent  is  due,  the  owner  of  the  floods  so  dibtralned 
and  sold  may,  by  action  of  trespass  or  upon  the  ca.se,  reco- 
tt  .  ilnjMi  I.  ho  value  of--.nch  goods,  with  full  cost  h  i.r-uii.' 

i-'or  a  nnjugful  distress  m  taking  goods  protected  by  be- 
ia  m  street  or  highway,  or  goods  privileged  from  distress, 
the  foinedjr  is  by  an  action  on  the  sutote,  in  v^hich  the 
plaintiff  b  entided  to  an  immediate  return  as  in  replevin. 

If  the  cattle  or  goods  ^strained  cannot  be  found,  the 
sheriff  may  take  other  cattle  or  goods  in  wither-nam  (by 
way  of  counter-distress)  of  the  siarae  or  of  a  different  kind, 
belonging  to  the  diBlruinor,  and  deliver  them  to  the  dis- 
trainee instead  of  his  own. 

Another  species  of  wrongful  distress  is  recoftiw,  or  tbe 
taking  of  the  eraie  or  other  goods  of  the  distrainee  for  the 
same  cause*  pcqdioff  an  action  of  replevin,  in  which  the 
U'JtHlity  of  the  flrst  OBtress  is  questioned. 

Wherever  I  t:i;  -'  i,  v.ronc^fiil,  tho  owner  nf  "hr'  tr^^-ids 
n»,i}  rex  ue  ilii-m  Iruu.  lae  distrainer;  but  at^ci  'ihey  are 
actually  impounded,  they  ar  I  to  be  in  tho  custody  of 
ihf  law,  and  must  abide  the  detcrmuialiou  of  the  law. 

Whether  goods  are  rightfully  or  wrongfully  distrained, 
to  take  them  out  of  the  poond  is  a  tre^aaa  and  a  public 
eflbioe.  The  praeeeding  by  aetion  fa  a  mora  prudent 
course  than  making  a  reseue,  even  before  an  impounding, 
vhere  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  lawfVilness  of  the  distress, 
ludefendently  of  the  danu;er  of  provoknig  a  breach  of  the 
peace  by  tho  rescuer's  thus  taking  the  law  into  hi.s  own 
hiniLs,  he  will  be  liable  to  an  action  for  the  injury  sustained 
bv  the  distrainer  by  the  loss  of  the  security  of  tbe  distress. 
i&Qold  the  distress  ultimately  turn  out  to  be  lawfUl ;  and 
in  euidh  aetioiiiaa  veil  a»  in  the  aetioa  iter  poandbteaoh»the 
fawner  wlU  he  UMo,  under  S  W.  ft  H.  Mas.  i  c  A,  e.  4, 
to  the  payment  of  treble  damages  and  treble  costs. 

A  distress  for  more  rent,  or  greater  services  than  are 
due,  or  where  the  value  of  the  property  taken  is  visibly 
disproportiouate  to  the  rent  or  other  appreciable  service,  is 
railed  an  exeestive  distress,  fur  which  the  party  airgricved 
il  entitled  to  recover  compensatinn  m  an  a<-tiunon  tliecase; 
but  he  eaosot  rescue,  nur  can  he  replevy  or  bring  tr^pass. 

OpOB  a  dktren  lightftiUy  taken  being  afteivaida  irtegn- 
bfly  oondaeted.  the  aabeeqeent  inegoburityat  eommon  fair 
made  the  whole  proceeding  wrongM,  and  the  party  was 
said  to  be  a  trespasser '  ab  initio.  But  now,  by  1 1  Geo.  II., 
c.  19.  where  dtst re  -  :nadc  Cor  rent  jiistK  due,  and  any 
irregularity  or  uulawtul  act  ts  aflerward:*  done  by  tho  party 
distraining  or  his  agent,  tbe  distress  itself  is  not  to  be 
deemed  unla«M  nor  the  par^  makii^  it  a  tnN^eMK;  but 


the  person  aggrieved  by  such  irregularitj'.  Sec,  may  recovei 
satisfaclaon  for  the  special  damage  susiuiaed.  And  see 
Biadby  on  iMilreiiiff;  Gilbert,  Dutr. ;  Brcxton ;  KleU , 
CSoke  upon  Littleton ;  Bioon,  Comyna,  and  Viner's  Jortc^ 
maUs:  WilWs  ReporU ;  S  Novlto  and  liana  6M. 
DITCH.  [Bastiom.] 

DUHMAftSH  (DITMARSKEN,  Dan.),  the  most 
westerly  of  the  four  districts  of  the  Danish  duchy  of  Hoi 
stein,  hios  the  German  ocean  fbr  its  western  boundary,  and 
Holstein  Proper  for  its  eaatem,  to  wbidi  lut  it  ma  united 
in  1459.  On  the  north  the  Bidor  separates  it  from  the 
duchy  of  Schleswig,  and  on  the  south  the  Elbe  divide*  it 
from  the  Hanoverian  duchy  of  Bremen.  Its  area  is  about 
5U0  square  miles,  and  its  population  about  -17,00«.  It  is 
protected  against  the  inroads  of  the  sea  by  struntj  dykcii,  is 
very  iiroductive  in  corn,  pulse,  linseed,  &c.,  and  rears  a 
t'onsiderable  number  of  cattle.  Its  subdivisions  are  tbe 
baihwicks  of  North  and  South  Didunarah.  Nordi  Dith- 
marsh  has  thirteen  pandwe  and  four  aarfcet-towns,  with  a 
popoUtion  of  about  K,5(H>.  The  prineipal  town  is  Heydc, 
in  the  heart  of  the  bailiwick,  which  has  a  spacious  niarki  t- 
place,  a  church,  and  public  school,  with  about  2'Juo  inha- 
bilaiits,  and  is  the  seat  of  admiiustnition  :  the  three  other 
towns  tire  Lundcn,  near  the  Eider,  with  a  church  and 
school,  and  about  430  inhabitants ;  Biisum,  on  the  sea,  with 
a  chtureh  and  harbour,  and  about  380  inh.;  and  Wealing- 
btiren.  not  for  tnm  thd  sea.  with  a  chureh  and  pablto 
school,  and  about  640  inh.  Close  to  the  latter  is  Schfilpc,  a 
spot  well  known  to  navigators,  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Eulcr 
South  Dithniarsh  is  c!ivi<led  into  thirteen  parishes,  and 
coutaius  four  market-towns,  with  a  population  of  about 
24,900,  The  chief  town  is  Meldorf,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Miele ;  it  is  wcU  built,  and  was  formerly  fortified,  has  a 
handsome  church,  a  grammar-school,  three  other  schools, 
public  gardeoe,  and  about  20S0  inhabitants.  Tbe  other 
towns  are  Worden,  on  an  arm  of  the  tea,  irith  a  small  bar* 
bour,  a  church,  public  school,  and  about  830  inhabitants; 
Brunsbiitfel,  on  the  Elbe,  across  which  there  is  a  royal 
ferry,  with  a  church,  custom-house,  a  public  school,  and 
about  IdUO  inhabitants;  and  Mamo,  with  a  church  and 
public  school,  and  about  750  inhabitants. 

Drr&YRAMBUSt  the  name  of  a  hymn  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  eung  by  a  ehonu  of  iify  men  or  boys  as  they 
danced  round  tbe  blazins  altar  of  the  god :  from  this  pecu- 
liarity it  was  also  called  Uie  cyclic  or  circling  chorus.  The 
(friginal  subject  of  the  song  w:us  the  birth  of  Bacchus,  as 
the  name  seems  to  have  implied.  (Plato,  Legs,  iii.) 
The  music  was  Phrygian,  and  the  accompaniment  orijji- 
naiiy  the  flute.  (Anstot.  Folit.  viii.  7,  9.)  Tbe  Dithy- 
rambus  is  pertieularly  interesting  from  the  circumstance 
that  Aristotle  attrihi^ea  to  it  the  origin  of  the  Greek  tra< 
gedy.  'Tra^y  and  eonedy,'  says  beTAwfciv.  14),  'having 
orii^inated  m  a  rude  n-.)'^  unvrcmeditated  manner,  the  first 
from  the  leaders  in  t/ie  Ditbyrambic  hymns,  the  other  from 
the  Phallic  soiiv^s,  advanced  gradually  to  perfection.'  They; 
leaders  (e(aVx<^*'''".')>  ^'^^  bas  been  wrongly  inferred 

from  the  words  of  Aristotle,  the  whole  chonis,  recited  tro- 
chaic tetrometen,  and  are  to  be  considered  as  the  immediate 

Predecessors  of  tlie  actors.  [D&^a.]  In  the  Appendix  to 
^elker's  Treatise  on  the  Trilogy  {Naehtrag  zur  Schri/t 
uber  die  /EtchyUtche  Trilof^e,  p.  228,  and  following),  tho 
reader  will  find  a  learned  disquisition  on  the  Ditlu  rambus, 
deformed  however  by  some  serlbus  errors.  After  the  lead- 
ing properties  of  the  Dithyrambus  had  merged  m  the  Greek 
tragedy,  it  became  very  bombastic,  and  in  the  Greek  and 
even  in  modern  languages  the  epithut  Ditbyrambic  is  a  ay- 
nooym  for  tmgid  and  hvperbolual  expieasioaa.  ttf 
mologY  of  the  word  is  utumown. 

DITRU'PA,  a  genus  of  Annelids,  founded  by  the  Rev 
M.  J.  Berkeley,  and  whicli,from  its  having  been  previously 
confounded  with  the  specii's  <>f  an  entirely  distinct  genus 
(Denta/iufn),  and  some  circumstances  respwtinsj  its  capture 
in  a  In  iny  state,  requires  particular  notice. 
(Jeneric  Character. — Shell,  free,  tubular,  open  at  both  eudi 
Opereuhm  fixed  to  a  cotiic&l  pedioeUated  cartflaginoue 
body,  thin,  teMaoeoni^  eencentrieally  atiiaiek 
BrmM»,  twenty-tvra  in  two  sets,  not  rolled  up  spirally 

flat,  broadest  at  tlie  base,  feathered  with  a  single  row  of  cilia. 

Matittr  rounilcil  bcimid,  slightly  (lisped,  denticulated  in 
front,  strongly  puckered  on  cither  side. 

Ftucuiea  i^'  bnstleit,  six  on  each  side.  (BerKoiey.) 

Mr.  Berkeley  states  that  a  few  of  the  spccimeju  of  HIML 
gravel.  &c.  from  different  part*  of  the  great  bank  nnoaur 
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parallel  vith  the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland,  obtained  by 
Qq>iaiii  A.  Vi(kl»  R.N.,  during  the  exteouve  Mniiidiiin 
mmb  hf  that  officer  in  the  summw  of  1 830,  whilst  in  learu) 

of  Aitkin's  Rm  k,  were  jilaccd  in  lii^  hands,  when  he  found 
ainunc  them  bcveral  fepi  ninions  of  Uio  blusll  of  a  iestaceuus 
unimul,  which  proved  to  be  the  DentaUum  n^iulaUanot  De»- 
hayesi  and  identical  with  the  Madeira  specimens,  tlie  only 
potDts  of  diflTorence  being  a  paler  hue.  and  an  almo^  total 
shMDce  of  the  oonslnetioa  mar  the  ociikeb  thefiiniMr  being, 
as  Mr.  Berkdfly  obnrvw,  exactly  auch  aa  nright  be  ex- 
pected from  the  occurrence  of  the  sjiecies  in  a  higher  lati- 
tude, and  the  latter  so  variable  as  nyt  to  throw  any  doubt 
oil  Its  ?^}eciflc  identity.  Having  previously  been  convinced, 
from  Mr.  Lowe's  8i>ocimen,  that  the  animal  was  not  a  Den- 
taUum, but  an  Annelid,  Mr.  Berkeley  requested  Captain 
Vidal  to  preserve  ia  spirit  during  the  following  summer,  when 
operations  on  the  bank  irere  to  be  resumed,  whatever  ani- 
mals ha  should  pneavs  alive  in  sounding,  and,  if  possible, 
specimens  of  the  to-tilM  DmlaHun-,  at  the  same  time 
noting  the  depth  at  which  they  wore  taken.  The  result 
was  the  capture  of  the  shell  with  the  included  animal,  which 
enabled  Mr.  Berkeley  to  establish  the  genus  named  at  the 
head  uf  this  article.  The  animals  of  the  Madeira  and  Bri- 
ti:ih  specimens  proved  to  be  perfectly  ideutical. 

Hahitt,  cftnl^  ^Vk— It  wipaan  froin  Mr.  Berkolev'spaper, 
that  the  sheila  urst  handed  to  him  by  Captain  Vioal  oc- 
curred in  fine  sand,  at  various  distanws  fi  ini  ibe  roMt.  in 
lat.  55%  at  great  depths— from  60  to  l'.iu  fuihoms.  After 
speaking  of  the  animals  preserved  in  spirit,  and  statin^^ 
that  Captain  Vidal  noted  the  depth  at  which  each  specimen 
was  taken,  Mr.  Berkeley  remarks  tliat  the  so-called  Dmta- 
turn  did  not  occur  at  any  leas  depth  than  63^  fciKmM^ 
twice  (on  one  occasion  off  St  Kilda)  it  ooeurred  at  171 
fhthoms.  Nothing  could  be  concluded  as  to  habit,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  shells  were  imbedded  in  the  tallow 
(with  which  the  lead  was  armed) ;  but  this  was  of  the  less 
consequence,  says  Mr.  Berkeley,  because  it  had  appeare<l, 
frum  Mr.  Lowe's  information,  that  the  animals  are  round  in 
great  numbers  together,  in  masses  of  a  conglomerate  (if  it 
may  be  so  called)  of  aui  and  various  manne  substances, 
the  broader  end  only  aiFfanruitt  above  the  anxftoe.  Mr. 
Berkeley  infers,  trtm  the  ^nat  dUhnnea  in  A«  diameter, 
that  \hr  u..rriy,v  ur  poalMior  Mid  i» gudnaUy  ahaorbad  in 

Ihu  cuursL-  Ljf'gTuvia. 

Geoffraj'/iirni  Dtsiribuiion.—  'Maicin,  Bliliah  SCOI.  and 
probably  a  much  more  extensive  range. 

Place  in  the  Animai  Seriet. — Mr.  Berkeley  is  of  opinion 
that,  notwithstanding  the  Msemblance  of  the  shell  to  that 
of  tme  DtntaKot  it  n  nnat  nearly  allied  to  Sirfmla;  but 
evidently  distinct,  in  having  an  unattached  shell  (for  there 
ia  no  evidence  to  lead  to  a  suspimon  that  it  ia  attached,  even 
in  in&ncy),  and  especially  in  possessing  a  posterior  as  well 

anterior  aperture.  He  thinks  that  other  spocies  of  so- 
called  Detiialia  may  be  found  to  bebng  to  the  genus  Di- 
trupa.  One  at  least,  he  observes,  does  so  belong,  viz., 
DentaUum  Gadue,  Mont  (Dent  coarciatum,  Ijua.y.  Mr. 
Backelcgr  thinks  it  highly  probable  that  the  other  minute 
British  Dmtatia  will  prove  to  possesa  an  animal  of  like 
l^r^uc'LU^G,  though  possibly,  even  in  that  csasblklioald  be 
requisite  to  place  them  in  a  distinct  genus» 


Mlt«p«  MbalaU,  Ha(aia*4. 

i» 'I  aiwli  t.  oBcof  Um  bnncliUFi  r,  ■  fortlM  <f (he  ■■Mwyart  of 
ia«  Mode ;  4,  Qvmatlnm.  (Z99i.  Jmmn.  roL  ». 


Example.  Iktn^»iAi$latat'B0i^s«jtjiI)miieUtimmiii 

laium^  JPeahayes.   

DlfTANY  OF  UKVi'lB.  the  common  name  of  die  weoll. 
liDiato  plant  cnUedOrigiianutt  DietamBW  or  An»>«eiia  Die- 

tamnus. 

DITTON.  HUMPHREY,  an  eminent  divine  and 
mattiematiinan,  was  burn  at  Salisbury,  May  29,  1675.  He 
Was  an  only  son ;  and  manifesting  gciod  abilities  for  learn- 
ing, his  lather  procured  for  him  an  excellent  pri^-ste  edo- 
caiion.  It  does  sot  appear  that  be  iraa  ever  at  either  of 
the  universities,  a  circumstance  owing,  probably,  to  the  re 
ligious  principles  of  his  narents.  Ckintrary,  it  is  understood, 
to  his  own  inclination,  but  in  conformity  with  his  father'^ 
w  ishes,  he  chusts  the  profession  of  theology  f  and  he  filled 
a  Dissenting  pulpit  for  seferalyeBrB«tTtamri4s*^tli  great 
credit  and  usefulness. 

His  constituiiun  being  delicate,  an 4  the  restraints  of  hi» 
ikther's  auihodty  being  removed— be  also  bavin|t  mairiea 
at  Tunbridge— 4iebMAn  to  think  of  turning  bis  talents  intv 
ani>thc<r  channel.  Hi»  mathematical  attainments  ha\mg 
gained  for  him  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Whiston  and  Dr. 
Harris,  they  made  him  known  to  Sir  1  lac  Newton,  by 
whom  he  w  as  greatly  esteemed,  and  by  w  hose  recommenda- 
tion and  influence  he  was  elected  mathematical  master  of 
Christ^s  Hospital,  This  ofioe  he  heM  daring  the  rest  ot 
his  life^  whieh.  however.  «as  but  short*  as  he  aied  in  1715, 
in  the  40th  year  of  his  age. 

Ditton  was  highly  esteemed  amongst  his  friends;  anti 
great  expectations  were  entertained  that  he  would  have 
proved  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time.  He 
nowever  attained  a  high  degree  of  celebrity,  and  published 
several  works  and  papers  of  considerable  value,  of  which 
the  following  list  contains  the  principal. 

1.  On  the  Tat^nU  of  Curves,  &c.,  'Phil.  Trans.,*  vol.  83. 

2.  A  IVeatise  on  Spherical  CatopUioi,  in  the  *  PhD. 
Trans.'  for  1705  ;  from  whence  it  was  eopiad  and  leprinted 
in  the  '  Acta  Eruditonim,'  1 707. 

3.  General  Laws  of  Nature  and  Motion,  8vo.  1705.  Wol- 
fius  mentions  this  work,  and  says  that  it  illustrates  and 
renders  easy  the  writjagR  «t  GayiaOb  Httyfans»  and  the 
'  Flrineipia'  of  Nevtom. 

4.  An  bstitatian  of  Fluxions,  eontaining  the  lint  Prih- 
ciples,  Operations,  and  Applications  of  that  aJminUe 
Method,  us  invented  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  6vo.  1706. 

J-  l:i  1709  he  published  the  '  Synopsis  Algebraica'  ot 
John  Alexander,  with  many  additions  and  corrections. 

6.  His  'Treatise  on  Perspective*  was  published  in  1713 
In  this  work  he  explained  tne  pcinoiplas  of  that  art  mathe- 
maticaUy ;  ottd  besubs  leadiing  the  metbods  then  gene- 
rally practised,  gave  the  first  hints  of  the  new  method,  after- 
wards enlarged  upon  and  improved  by  Dr.  Brook  Taylor.  \ 
and  which  was  published  in  the  year  1715. 

7.  la  1714  Mr.  Ditton  pubUshed  several  pieces,  hot  it 
theological  and  mathematical,  particularly  his  '  Discourse  I 
on  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ'  and  the '  Now  Law  o<  ! 
Fluids,  or  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Asentt  of  Iiq|ttids^  in  i 
exact  Geometrioal  Figuies,  between  two  nearly  oontigiioiis  I 
Surihees.'  To  diis  was  annexed  a  tract  to  demonstrate  the 
impossibility  of  thinking  or  perception  being  the  result  of 
any  coinbinatiun  of  tiic  parts  of  matter  and  muliuu ;  a  sub- 
ject which  wa.s  much  agitated  about  that  time.    Tn  this 
work  was  also  added  an  advertisement  from  him  and  Mr 
Whiaton  concerning  a  method  for  discovering  the  loii|^- 
tude,  which  it  aoems  they  had  pnbliabed  about  half  n  year 
ht&n.  This  attempt  probablv  ooet  our  author  his  life  ;  for 
though  it  was  approved  and  countenanced  hj  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  before  it  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Longitude,  i 
and  the  method  has  since  been  successfully  put  in  practice  I 
in  finding  the  longitude  between  Paris  and  Vienna,  yot 
that  board  determined  against  it.    The  disappointinent, 
together  with  some  ridicwe  (partieularljr  in  aome  veiscs 
written  by  Dean  Swift}.aoftr  aflbeled  lus  bealtfitdml  he 
died  in  Ihe  eoauii^  year,  171S 

In  the  account  of  Mr.  Ditton,  prpflxod  to  the  German 
translation  (if  his  discourse  (  ii  tin  Ri  ^urrection,  it  is  said 
that  ho  had  jiublished,  in  ins  own  name  only,  aiiDlher 
tni'ihoil  for  finthng  the  lonuilude;  but  lhi>  Mr.  Whision 
denied.  However,  itaphael  L.e\i,  a  k-unu  d  Jew,  who  had 
studied  under  Leibnitz,  informed  the  German  editor  that 
he  well  knew  that  Ditton  and  Leibnitx  IumI  made  a  delinua- 
t^n  of  a  madune  whioh  he  hui  invented  for  that  purpc^e.  i 
that  it  was  a  piece  of  Tiif»r!i;in'';!n  r  i;i  !riif  tr  1  with  niauv 
wheels  like  a  lock,  and  that  LeibniU  lu^hly  approved 
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of  it  for  laud  use,  but  doubled  whether  it  woiiKl  au^vror 
on  shipboard,  on  account  of  the  motion  of  thf  nhip. 

DIURETICS  are  agent«  wliich  augneot  tho  urinary  so- 
avtion  and  fluilitate  iu  expulsion  ftodl  the  bladder.  They 
■oMCitnto  m  caMnaiv*  dsw  of  «ulMtMMW  vlueb,  bmnmr, 
are  very  unoartani  in  tbcir  aetifm,  itid  r«qal»  to  Iw  varied 
frequently  on  account  of  the  effects  whicli  their  long 
cin'.inucd  uswj  produces  on  tho  stomacli  and  digestive  func- 
ti  >n.  llic  uncLTtainty  of  their  openition  is  owing  pmliahly 
loss  to  causes  inlierent  in  thcmthianto  our  vantof  acquaint- 
anee  with  or  attantion  to  the  circumstances  which  infiu- 
eooe  their  Mtioii.  8011M  wiitOTi  dinvow  tbair  belief  in 
the  exiatoMs  of  a  dirtinet  daai  of  rabitaiieea  entitled  to 
be  called  dioretiea,  considering  them  as  mere  general  sti- 
mulants ;  bat  such  a  Ttow  is  inadmis^ble,  as  many  of  them, 
fer  from  beinj^  stimulants,  are  decidedly  sodativ(>,  while 
some  of  the  feelings  which  cause  diuresis,  such  as  fear  or 
t>  rror.  and  the  external  application  of  cold*  are  likaviioie- 
dative  in  their  effects  on  the  system. 

In  attemptiag  to  ascertain  or  account  for  their  mode  of 
artioii,  w*  moat  oonatantly  bear  in  mind  the  nataia  of  the 
Ainetions  of  tbe  kUners.  vix.,  not  only  to  remove  from  the 
body  a  con-irlpmble  quantity  of  its  fluid  contents,  but  at  the 
same  time  aci  eat  number  of  saline  and  other  principles,  the 
reientii'ii  of  which,  fur  uny  considerable  time,  in  the  system. 
iau*e*  serious  departure  from  its  healthy  state,  and  in  some 
nstanre^  speedy  death.  Not  onlj  ther«bre  must  the  quan- 
tity of  fluid  eliminated  be  in  due  proportion,  but  the  quality 
or  dwnaieal  conttitalion  of  it  moat  alto  be  of  a  proper  kind. 
Any  variation  in  these  eonditions  requires  the  interference 
of  medieine  to  reetiiy  it  In  endeavouring  to  accomplish 
this  object,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  ac  ur  lini;  U)  the 
?tatc  of  the  s)'stem,  sometimes  an  acid  diathesis  predomi- 
nates, sometimes  an  alkaline.  The  means  u  hich  wo  employ 
to  attain  our  olgeet  maj  be  dassiflcd  according  to  their  pri- 
■aij  nodea  of  aelbB  on  tha  system.  Some  are  itiniiilant, 
sveh  BB  nnnboge.  eytina  sooparius.  alcohol,  spiritus  astheris 
nitriei.  oil  ot  juniper,  oil  of  tnrpentine,  fce.  Some,  again, 
are  Re<lative,  such  as  lactuca  vjfosa,  loonfodon  tamxarum, 
diLjitalis,  squil,  colchicum,  &c. :  others  are  refrigerant,  of 
•rhich  s<ime  render  the  urine  acid,  such  as  tho  dilute  mine- 
ral acids ;  some,  on  the  opposite  hand,  render  the  urine  alka- 
line, such  as  the  carbonate  of  potass,  acetate,  tartrate  and 
bttartrate  of  potass ;  while  certain  saline  dnueties  do  not 
render  it  either  acid  or  alkaUne,  suoh  aa  oltrato  of  potsss. 
biehkiate  of  sods*  te. 

Tha  mors  aerid  dimnstifls  ssem  to  set  upon  tbe  lower 
sphere  of  life,  nr  what  may  be  considered  the  v^etative 
system,  such  as  the  cellular  tissue,  the  fatty  structures,  and 
the  internal  raucous  coats,  tho  secretion  of  which  they  ren- 
der thinner  as  well  as  more  abundant,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  interfere  much  with  the  aasimilatiTe  process  as  well  as 
vith  that  of  diasstieB,  aran  whan  ghran  in  small  doses ;  and 
benea  arises  the  fnpossibiUtjr  of  pro1ong:ing  their  employ- 
ment beyond  a  very  limited  time.  Whatever  be  the  agent 
we  select  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that,  to  cause  a  diu- 
retic effect,  the  substance  should  be  dec4)mposed;  but  it  is 
important  to  remember  that,  when  saline  diuretics  arc  de- 
composed, the  alkali  is  carried  to  the  kidneys  as  tho  emunc- 
t  try  by  which  it  is  to  be  qectod  from  tbe  system,  and  benoe 
their  usespaadityraodars  thanrine  alkaline,  wUali.«li8ii  in 
a  high  iaitm,mmf  pan  laty  hurtftal  to  the  system  gana- 
nllir.  and  to  tlw  hiaMor  aad  urinary  passages  in  partieular. 

Numerous  as  aro  the  agrents  termed  diuretics,  none  of 
them  will  act  as  such  unless  the  patient  be  under  certain 
renditions.  If  a  very  inflammatory  state  of  the  system 
«\ist,  no  article  will  act  as  a  diuretic  till  this  be  lessened, 
and  hence  tbe  necessity  of  employing  venesection  and  saline 
/^tharties  before  admiuistoiiog  any  of  the  class  of  diuretics ; 
and  under  such  drouflMtaaeas  colchicum  is  parhaps  the 
tost  to  bapn  with.  MfUk  •nab  '-f*-*— r  as  exists  in 


of  dropay  miNt  ha  tamntail  to  antiphlogistic 
means  before  diursftiaairinkvva  a  hanafloiaralbot.  (Baek- 
wall  on  Dropty.) 

Whena  very  great  quantity  of  fluid  is  present  in  tho  body, 
tome  of  it  must  be  carried  off  by  other  means  ]>eforu  diuretics 
can  act,  as  the  absorbents  uudar  such  circumstanco^  do  not 
furnish  a  supply  to  the  kidneys — the  activity  of  absorption 
being  alwavs  m  an  averse  ratio  to  thesmallneiaof  iJiequaao 
ttty  ot  fluid  presenC  (Majendie.)  If  there  be  great  ganoial 
debility  of  the  systom.  and  particularly  of  tlie  absorbents,  this 
«^ite  must  be  obviated  either  by  the  exliibition  of  tonics  pre 
Tious  to  or  along  with  the  diuretic  remedies  Lastly  ouiie  of 


the  saline  diuretics,  which  are  susceptible  of  decomposilioo. 
will  act.  if  any  considerable  cathanis  be  going  on,  ami  hence 
that  action,  if  arising  from  other  causes,  shouU  be  moderated 
or  cheeked ;  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  ailiibit  suoh  of 
than  aa  aia  aim  poxgatim  in  such  doses  aa  to  aet  imoa  tha 
■howris.  TUa  bbsarvation  is  not  inteodad  to  prohflrit  the 
exhibition  of  atinglc  purgative  previous  to  commencing  the 
use  of  diuretics,  as  this  is  often  beneficial,  or  to  forbid  their 
oc(  asional  use  when  rcquiretl  toobviatc  particular  sjniptoms. 
It  must  never  bo  forgotten  that  if  tlie  patient  be  kept  very 
warm,  the  action  will  more  probably  be  directed  to  the  skin 
than  to  tbe  kidneys ;  henea  the  patient  should  not,  if  possible, 
remain  in  bed ;  the  medicines  should  be  given  during  the  day, 
and  the  air  of  tha  apartment  should  be  cool,  and  the  clothing 
light  Indeed  eold  itself  is  a  powerful  diuretic,  and  some- 
times suooesds  where  ever?'  other  fails.  The  drinking  of 
diluents  likewise  promotes  the  action  of  tho  kidneys:  it  is 
therefore  unwise  as  well  a-'  i  rucl  toWitillldidiratarftoBdlOp> 
sical  patients.  [Diluk.nts,] 
DIVAN.  [DiwAN.l 

DIVERGENCY.  DIVBR6SNT.  [CktiraamiiT.] 
DIVERS,  OOLYVBIDA,  a  fcmihr  of  airnnniifltf  birds 
(Natatorcs),  haviqg  a  smooth^  atmi^it»  eompraasa^  and 

pointed  bill. 

'\Villui;hby  assigned  the  family  a  place  in  his  fifdi  sectiijn 
(' wholo-iboied  birds  .with  .shorter  legs'),*  under  tiie  name  of 
'  Dottckerx  or  L'xjm,  called  in  Latine  Colymbi'  and  Ite 
divided  them  into  '  cloven-footed  Douckers  that  have  no 
tails,'  tbe  Grebes,  and  the  '  wbole-footed  Douckers  with 
taibi,'  the  traa  JDiwa.  Tha  MlinriiM|  ia  WiUqghhy'a  de« 
8cription*of  Andkirr  in  genarai*  *  Donekers  have  narrow, 

straight,  sharp-poinled  ^lills,  small  heads,  and  also  small 
wings;  their  legs  siluate  backwards,  near  the  lail,  for  tjuick 
switiiniiug  and  easier  diving;  broad  flat  legs,  by  which  note 
they  are  distinguished  from  all  other  kinds  of  birds ;  broad 
claws,  Uke  human  nails.  Of  these  Douckers  there  are  tw  o 
kinds ;  the  first  is  of  such  as  are  cloven-footed,  but  fin-toed^ 
having  hiteial  membranes  all  along  the  sides  of  their  toes, 
and  that  want  tho  tail :  the  second  is  of  those  that  arc 
wbole-fboted  and  caudate,  which  do  nearly  approach  to 
those  bii-ds  we  call  Tridar.iylte,  that  want  the  back  toe. 
These  arc  nut  without  goo^l  reason  called  i^ucAerf,  for  that 
they  dive  much,  and  coiit  inuc  long  undST  vatar*  SS  S008  BJ 
thev'  aro  up  dropping  dow  n  again.' 

Kay,  in  his  '  Synopsiii,'  arranges  the  cloven-fooled  ami 
wbide^ooted  ColytTtbt,  Grebes,  and  Divtn,  under  his '  Pal- 
mipedsa  tetradactylo]  diglto  postieo  soluto,  et  prim&  rostro 
recto  an^sto  acuto.  brachyptorsD  ot  XJrinatrices,  Colymbi 
dicta).'   He  ako  includes  the  genus  3/^r^'i</w#.  [.ArK.J 

Linnntus  placed  bi  th  the  Divers,  properly  so-callcrl,  ami 
tlio  Grebet  under  his  genus  Colytnbia,  which  stands  in  his 
system  under  the  order  Anseres,  betwaan  tha  ganam 
Phaeton  (tropic  birds)  and  Larut  (^lls). 

Pennant  followed  Brisson  in  separating  the  Grebet  from 
the  Dioert.  The  first  he  placed  next  to  ttie  Coed,  and  im- 
mediatdy  befbre  the  Auotett;  and  the  IKoert  between  the 
GuiUemols  and  the  Gulls. 

Under  the  term  '  Plongeurs  ou  Braefiypterex,'  Cuvier 
arranges  those  Puhnij.ttii  s,  '  a  part  of  winch  liave  some 
relation  to  the  IVater-hens.  Tlie  legs  placed  more  back- 
ward than  in  any  of  the  other  birds,  render  walking  a 
difficult  operation,  and  obl^;a  thssn,  when  on  land,  to  keep 
themselves  in  a  vertical  poritfanw  Aa  dm  gratter  Mrt  or 
them  are,  besides,  bad  fliers,  inasmuch  as  some  of  them 
cannot  fly  at  all  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  their  wings, 
they  may  be  rei^ardcd  as  almost  exclusively  attuclud  to  the 
surface  of  the  waters.  In  accordance  with  this  destination 
their  plumage  is  raoro  close-set,  and  mimetimes  it  even 
offers  a  smooth  surface  and  silvery  hue.  They  swim  under 
tbe  water,  aiding  themselves  with  their  wings,  nearly  as  if 
th«r  «K«  fiaa.  Thair  ginard  is  sufficiently  muscular, 
their  eoes  are  moderate,  and  they  hare  each  a  peculiar 
muscle  on  each  side  of  their  hiwer  brvTix.'  The  following 
are  the  genera  comprehended  under  tins  family  by  Cuvier. 
— the  Grr/ii'i,  Rrissun  ;  (  Podirrpi,  Latham  ;  C'h/rnbuf,  Bris- 
son and  Illiger).  The  Divers  (Plongeons),  j)roperly  so- 
called  {Mergm,  Brisson ;  Colymbuf,  Latham  ;  Kudytet, 
Illigor).  The  GmUmoit  (Una,  Brisson  and  Illiger).  The 

•  Wil1ui;hh«  abMiTra,' ITiider  Umbmm  of  «M<ror  iwMjdf«4««mnpriM 

fcirif  t>ir'l«  which  huts  Indreit  th*<r  Uxf*  hnt  mrmhniDM  mwni* 

i  ll  •I'lri   toeli  arr  »i>mr  a1  lh«  Divn.  ur  Jyc^m'.  TbfiVMwVtl 
ptoprtlf  be  <l«lMniMlHl/»«>«d^ot  A"/<>'«<  than  trkuU-fnttJL 
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Coh/mbida. 


«Mtf)k  i^BtaMdbbtof  Fontar,  aoofliitiiiir  of  tiw  lahgenen 
Apirnotfytfit,  Curiar;  CutarrikKtBi,  Brawn;  tnd  l^the- 

mteus,  Brisson. 

Temminck  places  the  Greha  {Pndic^t)  next  to  the 
Phaiaropes,&t  the  end  of  his  fourteenth  order,  the  Pinna- 
tiprdfs,  or  fin-footod  birds;  and  the  Divert  (Colymbut, 
lAiham),  between  the  Pelieani  and  the  GtdUemoU  in  bis 
fiAeenth  order,  tin  Palmipedet. 

Mr.  Vignn  makes  hia  fifth  order  of  Inidii  (Nolataw) 
oompriM  the  following  femilies— 

Analiiirp.  Iy<>nrh 
ColymbidfT',  I^arh, 

Akadrr, 
PelecanidtT,  Leach. 
Latridee,  Leaeh. 
9r,  vitb  refennoe  to  the  fipical  grouiw— 

Nomm  grmtp. 
With  short  winps.  which  are  sparingly 
feathered,  and  with  feet  placed  behind  ihc 
equqniw  of  the  bod^ 

Aberrant  group. 

With  longer  and  well-featherod  yring&APelecanidiP. 
and  feet  especially  placed  within  the  equi- >Larid<v. 
poise  of  the  body  .  .  .  . )  Anatidtt 

He  oouiders  the  genus  Mergut,  of  Linnstu,  the  species 
of  which  tury  the  powers  of  swimming  and  diving  to  the 
greatest  extent,  making  use  of  their  \\inf;s  also  in  their 

t)rogress  through  the  water,  and,  at  the  s;\me  time,  ex- 
libitiiig  a  ronstraiiiC'l  and  embarrassed  nuide  <if  walkiiijr, 
in  consequence  of  the  backward  position  of  the  leeii,  as 
Ibmiiiw  the  passage  from  the  Anatida  to  the  Colymmdtg. 
*  The  &ttnetiT«ly  nutrlMd  chanetwr,'  mites  Mr.  ViganL  in 
Ms  paper  *  on  the  natonil  ofRnities  that  connect  the  oiden 
end  families  of  birds'*  *  of  the  lohatcd  hind  toe,  which  pre^-ail• 
amontr  the  latter  groups  of  the  family  wo  have  just  quitted, 
coixhict-i  (IS  to  Podiceps,  I^tham,  that  commences  the 
family  of  Colymbidfr,  where  the  same  character  is  strongly 
developed.  Tlie  difference  between  the  bills  of  the  types 
of  these  two  families  is  softened  down  \n  the  intervention 
of  that  Mergut,  which  is  intermediate  between  the  broad 
and  depreaeed  hill  of  Aim  and  the  narrow  and  sharp- 
poittteq  hill  of  Podicept.  This  last  genua,  in  eonjunrtion 
with  C'-.Iyrvfim,  Linn.,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  the 
construction  of  the  fixif,  composes  the  family  of  the  Colym- 
bidtr.  Thcio  two  well  known  t;rnup--,  difliTin;^'  but  little 
among  themselves  in  external  characters,  form  one  of  those 
nomd  gionps  of  the  order  where  a  deficiency  is  exhibited 
in  the  powers  of  flight  by  the  shortness  of  their  winfiw  ttd 
in  the  fitcnlty  of  walking  hy  thehfwkwazdijosition  of  their 
legs.  These  deficiencies  in  the  groups  before  us  are  com- 
pensated for  by  their  capability  of  remaining  for  a  length 
of  time  under  water,  and  l>v  their  snpci  i  ir  ]»)\vor>  of  diving. 
For  this  latter  purjWhe  tlie  structure  both  of  their  wings 
and  legs  is  admirably  adapted ;  the  former  by  their  strength 
Maisting  them  as  oars  under  water,  and  their  brevitjr 
not  biterfering  with  their  progress ;  the  lattar  bf  ^Mfr 
eompiwed  and  sharpened  ed^  ofliBring  no  iwialium  to 
the  water  as  tiiejr  are  drawn  np  to  eflbet  the  stroke  which 
ncceleratcs  the  movements  of  the  bird.  From  their  supe- 
riority in  these  characters  and  powers,  the  birds  themselves 
have  obtninwl  par  ercellence  the  name  of  Divert.  In  these 
particulars  we  may  obscr%'e  them  to  be  united  with  tlic 
Alcadte  which  succeed  them,  and  from  which  they  are 
chiefly  separated  bv  the  preience  of  die  hind  toe,  con- 
spicuous here,  but  deficient  in  the  fhmfltr  to  which  we  now 
proceed.'  Mr.  Vigors  then  goes  on  to  the  Auks  (itfeodb), 
which  he  enters  bv  means  of  the  genus  Uria  [GmLLBllOTJ, 
originally  included  in  the  Colymbus  of  Linnseus,  and  from 
which  it  has  been  wtparated  chiefly  on  account  of  the  tri- 
daci\b.'  conformation  of  its  foot.  This  character  dis- 
tinguishes the  greater  part  of  the  Alcad^,  a  family  which, 
in  addition  to  Uria  and  Alea,  contains,  aeeordinK  to  Mr. 
Vumm.  the  genua  AplgmodlgU$  of  Itinnsus. 

H.  Lesson,  in  Us  Manoal,  mnkM  the  Cnlymbidm  (Ftm- 
gntrt  mi  Brachi/pthes,  Cuv.,  Urimaon*,  Vieillot),  the  first 
family  of  the  sixth  order  of  birds,  La  Patmipcdi'.t,  \uta- 
/WM of  Illiger  and  Vieillot :  and  the  farailv  comprises  the 
Senera  Podicept,  Lath..  Colymbut  (part).  Linn.,  and  Ce- 
pfiii*.  Cur. 

The  Prince  of  Muai^nnno  (Charles  Ladnn  Bonaparte) 
places  A>d&«pr  ante  h»  Older  Ansares  in  the  ihoiily  £ek- 

Ml.al»,«m 


pede*,  and  Co'eymbut  under  the  same  jrder  in  his  fkmilf 

Pygopodet. 

In  •  Fauna  Boreali-Americana,'  Podtceps  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  m-rlcr  Natatnret,  and  is  immediately  succeeded 
by  Sterna  (the  Terns) :  the  position  of  Cotj/mbut  u  be> 
tween  Mecanut $aiA  OHa, ^Axhh^mM&amA m 
dudes  the  ovder. 

OonVBlDJB. 


longer  than  the  head,  robust,  slightly  compressed,  or 
nearly  cylindrical,  subulated,  straight,  entire,  pointed ; 
ttWVT  mandible  straight,  or  hookwl  at  the  point  ;  nrmtnln 
oblong,  half-closed.  Wingt  short,  the  three  first  qutUt  of 
equal  length  and  longest.  Tail  none.  Tbes  bvdMSlI  Vilb 
huxe  fimbriations ;  AdMar  pinnated. 


Head  and  foot  of  the  male  Kaied  Grrbc  :  •uttimrr  pl-imnirr;  tlir  hr  il  tttt 
Mr.  Gould*!  Brittih  binl^,  tl>e  loot  fmm  a  •pecimen  in  lli<*  Mniviiin  fif  th« 
Zualogieal  Modely. 

Hafjitt,  <fr.  The  Grebes  haunt  the  sea  as  well  as  the 
rivers,  are  excellent  swimmers,  and  dive  frequently,  as  all 
who  have  watcherl  the  Dabchick  or  Little  Grebe  (Podicops 
minor),  and  have  been  amused  by  its  quickly-rqieeted 
plungings  wdl  know.  Thmr  fsed  on  sm^  fidnes.  fkogs, 
emsniMaiii,  and  insects,  and  their  tfests,  formed  of  a  Inrge 
quantify  of  crass.  Sec,  are  generally  placed  nOMMIg  KBSOa' 
and  ranrpK,  and  ri^e  and  full  with  the  water. 

Gpoirniphic/i/  dif!triliuli(iri.  Very  wide.  Fi\e  European 
species  are  enumerated,  and  the  foreign  species  are  very 
numerous.  Hie  form  aeeras  capable  of  adaptation  to  great 
varieties  of  nlinnto.  Intbe'Ikbks'pobliBhedinthe'In 
tiodnetion  to  nmnn  Boftdi^AnMrieHis,*  we  And  Adireeyn 
comuha  and  Podieept  CaroHnentit  among  the  birds  which 
merely  winter  in  Pennsylvania,  and  migrate  in  summer  to 
rear  their  young  in  the  Fur  Countries  ;  and  Podir^'p*  msta- 
tux,  P.  rubricoUis,  and  P.  comutut  in  the  list  of  species 
common  to  the  Old  World  and  to  the  Fur  Countries.  Mr. 
Sabine  gives  a  description  of  a  mature  individual  of  Padicef  9 
rubricrjilit  killed  at  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  of  a  specimen  Ot 
AMftemt  GsroliMnitr  killed  at  tlie  same  place,  both  in  Sir 
Jobs  FmiUia'b  ifast  aspidition,  and  in  May.  and 
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Dr  Richardson  notes  Podiceps  a-istnlus  as  having  been 
killed  on  ihe  Saskatchewan,  -^nd  Pndictfi  eomutm  at  Givat 
Sla\  o  Lake  <'  Fauua  Bareali-Americaoa').  Podicepi  Cfulen- 
it*  and  Podicept  Ameriottmu  are  natives  of  the  warn  puU 
uf  Amehca;  Um  first,  as  its  name  impUM,  having  been 
found  in  the  liayof  Conception,  and  tlwseeotid  on  theBraii- 
Ua&  vaton  (Rio  Grande  and  8.  Paolo) ;  and  we  select,  as 
an  raunple,  PodieepM  oecipitali*  of  I^smn,  from  the  rivers 
«f  the  Malouin  Islaiid.<i  (Islv^  Malouines). 

DesfTfptton.  This  Grebe,  according  to  M.  Lesson,  is  re- 
markable for  the  delicate  tints  of  its  plumage,  which  isslate- 
gr^y  (gris  ardois^)  abore  and  of  a  satiny  white  below.  The 
cheeks  and  forehead  ate  of  a  liebt  grey ;  a  bundle  of  loose 
fiamm  (phnaaa  cAiMM)qihog|i  babuid  aadiagw^ud  k  vro- 
iMMd  toekwndt  and  on  the  si^  of  the  neok.  A  edoUe 

deep  black  rises  from  iln  (Tct  ijmt,  and  is  prolonged  on 
the  posterior  part  of  the  utik  halfway  down  it.  The  throat 
ii  nf  a  pearled  grey,  whicli  becomes  liglUer.  ^o  that  the  front 
s-f  tlw  neck  anathe  sides  are  of  a  pure  white,  as  well  as  the 
re>t  <  .f  ilie  lower  part  of  the  body.  The  back  and  wingsarc 
of  a  deeper  slate  ooiouT,  and  thia  tiat»  mingled  however  with 
white,  prevails  on  tlie  feetlieis  of  the  nunp.  The  tanri,  toes, 
and  the  considerably  larj^e  membranes  whicli  fringe  them, 
are  greeniuh.  The  bill  is  short  and  blac  k.  The  iris  is  of 
a  most  livf-l\  n  1.  o  brilhant  as  to  call  forth  from  Fere  Dom 
Pf-mctty,  wliufcu  Petit  Plongeon  h  LututteH  it  is,  the  ex- 
pri-ssion  that  '  diamonds  and  rubies  have  noUiing  to  offer 
equal  to  the  fire  of  the' eyes  of  a  specicsof  Plongeon  wliidi 
B  fre(}uently  linilkl  on  the  edge  of  the  sea.'  The  total  lcn«?th 
of  this  Gf»D«  k  eleven  inches  and  two  or  three  line<i  -.  from 
the  Ibreheed  to  the  point  of  the  bill,  v\^\\X  luu  s  t.an>i,  se- 
Tenteon  lines  ;  external  toe,  two  inches. 

The  form  of  the  bird  is  so  well  known  from  the  common 
IHb<  hick,  that  it  would  have  been  lupeilliMnia  to  give  a 

figure  of  an  entire  Grebe. 

Colymbus  (Mergut,  Brisson  —  {/nnotor,  Lac^pdde— and 

Bill  moderate,  strong,  straight,  very  much  pointed,  com- 
pressed;  nottrilt  concave,  half  closed.  Wifigs  short ;  the 
fir-.t  {jinll  long»^t.  Tail  short,  rounded.  Three  front  toes 
very  long,  entirely  palmafed  ;  hind  toe  bordered  with  a  small 
auj'ple  membrane. 

fliihif*.  6i-c.  The  Divers  beer  a  eloee  reaemblanoe  to  the 
Grel>e&.  from  which  OujWtet  but  litUe*  excepting  in  their 
yelmated  feeL  On  the  water  they  are  at  Uieir  ease :  on 
land  tbar,  w  well  as  the  Grebes,  are  awkward  and  besot 
with  difficulties  in  their  locomotion. 

Geographital  di.^tributinn.  Principally  the  northern  laU- 
tudfs,  where  they  nestle  in  the  wildest  and  most  desert  spots. 
In  the  tables  in  *  Fauna  Boreali- Americana,'  we  find  Cb»in- 
bm*glaciali$  and  C.  teptentrionalit  in  the  list  of  speeieevfilch 
meieiv  winter  in  Pennqrlvaiiia,  end  migiMe  in  summer  to 
tear  tli«r  youne  in  the  F^r  Counteiee,  and  Cnlt/mbm  xep- 
tentrionaltt  in  the  list  of  birds  Craigrator))  detected  on  the 
North  Georgian  Islands  and  adjoining  seas,  lat.  73"  to  75" 
tiorth.  on  Sir  Edward  Parry's  first  voyat^c.  Cdymbus  gla- 
naJiM  and  C,  $eptentrionalii  occur  in  Captain  Babine's  list 

r  (;rcenland  Birds  and  Colymbi  gladalis,  arctiou,  and 
upttntrionaiis,  in  Dr.  Ricliardson'e  iiat  ef  tpeoiee  eommon 
le  the  Old  World  aud  to  the  Pur  Ooontriei. 

SiannH  C9lfpibm  fjfiadalit. 

Dfwenf^km  tJt  a  apeeimen  killed  on  Great  Beer  Lake.— 

r  '  vr  Ilearl.  neck,  and  upper  tail-coverts,  glossed  with 
4r  -  I  u-plish  green,  on  a  black  ground.  A  short  transverse 
k  1  -.lit  i  liroat,  a  collar  on  the  middle  of  the  neck,  in- 
Urrupted  above  and  below,  and  the  shoulders  white,  broadly 
»iriped  on  the  shafts  with  black.  Whole  ttfjper  plumage, 
vinok  Mdea  of  the  bceeat,  flanks,  and  under  tail-covorts, 
Maokj  aU,  eaoept  the  ^utlh  end  tail, marked  with  a  pair  of 
ehite  spote  oeer  the  tip  of  each  feather:  the  ir|  n.  nn 
Rjws,  and  are  large  and  quadrangular  on  the  scapuUr ,  mA 
ititervapulars,  round  m  l  smaller  elsewhere,  smallest  on 
ifie  riimp.  Under  plumage  and  inner  wing-coverts  white, 
liiv  axiliariaeetilped  down  (heir  middlaa  with  blaeh.  hkks 
brown.  ^ 

Form.  Bill  eowpremed,  straoA  tapering :  its  rictus  quite 
Mraigbt;  its  eontomr  Jwy  slightly  arched  above;  lower 
aasdiUe  ehannened  bmeath.  appearing  deepest  in  the 
middle;  its  gonys  sloping  upwards  to  the  point ;  margins 
of  both  m.indibleH,  but  particularly  of  the  lower  one,  in- 
flected. /  jT/  r  in  niz-rot'erts  very  lonij.  Tail,  of  twenty 
feathers,  much  rounded.  Total  lengtk  thirty-^  inches ; 


extent  of  wing  forty-eight  inches.  Dr.  Richardson,  wh  )ie 
dciicription  this  is,  observes,  that  specimens  in  mature 
pi  umage  vary  considerably  in  total  length,  upwards  of  an 
inch  in  length  of  wing,  and  mom  than  hdf  «a  isdi  in  the 
length  of  the  tar»us. 

roung  qf  the  year.  Temminck  remarks,  that  dieae  differ 
considerably  from  the  old  birds.  The  head  of  the  vouni,', 
the  occiput,  and  the  whole  posterior  part  of  the  neck  are  of 
an  ashy-brown;  on  the  cheeks  are  small  ashy  and  white 
poiaLs  ;  throat,  front  of  the  neck,  and  other  lower  parts  pure 
white ;  feathers  of  the  back,  of  the  wings,  of  the  rump  and 
flanks,  of  a  ver>'  deep  brown  in  the  middle,  bordered  and 
terminated  by  bluish  ash ;  upper  mandible  ashy  grey,  lower 
mandible  whitish}  iris  brown;  feet  externally  deep  brown, 
internally,  as  welt  as  the  membranei,  whitMh.  In  this  state 
Temminck  says  that  the  bird  is  the  Colywhvs  Immer, 
(Gmel.  Syst.  Lath.  Ind.  ) :  Lc  Gratid  Pkmg'e  nn  of  BufTon, 
(but  the  plate  enl.  914  represents  a  young  individual  of 
Colymlnu  Archem) ;  Mer^o  Ma^ginre  n  Smrrgo,  (Stor. 
deg.  ucc..)  with  a  good  figure.  lie  thinks  that  the  Jinier 
Toucher  of  Bechstein  (Naturg.  I>eut.)  is  probably  a  young 
of  this  specicb  on  account  of  its  large  dimensiona,  and  re- 
marks that  under  the  name  of  Colymlnu  Immer  the  voun^ 
of  this  species  are  often  confounded  with  those  of  Cofymbits 
Arctirihs. 

Al  the  age  qf  a  year,  accordint^  to  the  same  author,  the 
individuals  of  both  sexes  show  a  transverse  blackish  brown 
band  towards  the  middle  of  the  neck,  about  an  inch  in 
length,  Ibrming  a  kind  of  collar ;  the  feathers  of  the  back 
become  of  a  blacUah  tint,  and  the  small  white  blotches 
begin  to  appear.  In  this  state  it  is  the  Grand  Plongeon  of 
Rrisson,  (vol.      p.  105,  p!.  10,  f  1,)  a  very  exact  figure. 

At  the  age  (ff  lu>u  years  the  colkr  in  more  deCued  ;  this 
part,  the  head  and  the  neck,  are  varied  with  bmwn  and 
greeui^h-black  feathers;  the  numerous  blotches  on  the 
back  and  wings  become  more  prevalent,  snd  the  hand 
under  the  throat,  and  the  nucbal  eidUr  also,  sn  marked 
with  longitudinal  brawn  and  white  lines. 

At  the  age  qf  three  yeart  the  plumage  is  perfect. 

According  to  Mont4^.  Colymlnu  glaeialts  is  the  Colym- 
bus marimua  caudattu  of  Ray ;  Mergtu  me^nr  riervius  and 
Mergus  runmut  of  Brisson ;  L'fmfmm  of  Buffon ;  Greatest 
»pe3t'.ed  Diver  or  Loon  of  Willui^hhy  ;  and  Northern  Diver 
of  Pennant,  (Br.  Zool.):  and  iIr'  Female*  n  Colymlnu  Im- 
mer of  Linna-us;  Colymbus  marimus  Gemert  of  Ray; 
Mergm  rnqfor  of  Brisaon;  Le  Qnmd  Plangaan  vS  BuHbu ; 
Ember  Goot*  of  Sibbald;  and  JMSer  Dher  of  the  British 
Zoology.  It  is  tlie  Colymbtts  torquatus  of  Hi  i.nnich;  and 
not  to  weary  the  reader  with  more  scientifi  n  uiies,  it  is  the 
Schinirzhalsiircr  Sei'taucher,  Eis-Taurh  \  (r";  i.fvp  Hulb- 
Eiitc,  and  Meer-Sttenng  of  the  Germans ;  Brmen  of  the 
NorAc^ians;  Tur/t'A  of  the  Greeulanders;  BUthmeir  Moiiua 
of  the  Cree  Indians;  Talkueh  of  the  Chinewysns;  KagtoO' 
left  of  the  Esquimaux ;  Inland  Loon  of  uie  Hudson's  Bay 
residents ;  and  Trochydd  mawr  of  the  antient  British ;  i't 
is  provincially  called  by  the  modern  Britisb  Gunner  and 
Greater  Doiirker. 

Habit),,  4y. —  Fish  is  the  principal  food  of  this  species, 
and  the  herrini^  in  particular,  the  fry  of  ftsh,  crustacean* 
and  marine  \egeiables.  It  nettles  in  small  islands,  and  on 
the  banks  of  fresh  waters,  and  the  female  lays  two  eggs  of 
an  Isabella  white,  marked  with  very  large  and  with  small 
spots  of  a  purplish  ash.  Dr.  RiehaTdaon  gives  the  following 
ilescrijjtion  of  its  manners: — ' Thoui^h  this  handsome  bird 
is  generally  described  as  ai.  jali,ibitanl  of  the  ocean,  we 
seldom  observed  it  eitlier  in  the  Arctic  Sea  or  Hudson's 
Bay ;  but  it  abounds  in  all  the  interior  lakes,  where  it  de- 
stroys vast  quantities  of  fish.  It  is  rarely  i>cen  on  land,  its 
limbs  bein^  ill  fitted  for  walking,  tliough  admirably  adapted 
to  its  aquatie  habits.  It  can  awim  with  great  swiftness,  and 
to  a  vet7  considerable  distance  under  the  water;  and  v.-hvn 
it  comes  to  the  surfkce,  it  seldom  exposes  more  than  the 
neck.  It  :  '  ing  with  difficulty.  Mies  heavily,  though 
iwtfily.  and  Itaiucnlly  in  a  circle  round  those  who  intrude 
on  its  haunts.  Its  loud  and  very  melancholy  cry,  like  the 
howhng  of  the  wolf,  and  at  times  like  the  distant  scream  of 
a  man  m  distress,  is  said  to  portend  rain.  Its  flesh  is  dark, 
tough,  and  unpalatable.  We  oanght  sevsml  of  these  birds 
in  the  flshmg  nets,  in  which  the^  had  entangled  themselves 
in  the  pursuit  nf  fish."  The  spct  ios  is  sometimes  taken  e%eu 
in  the  south  of  England   Montagu  mentions  one  which 

•  But  tM  TemnlMkiV  MMiI|SIuu  ef      wjrinjr  plunuj  t  kcvoriliof  w  tfl 
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•A-as  kept  in  a  pond  fur  sc.me  months.  In  a  few  days  it  be- 
came extremely  docile,  would  cuine  to  tlie  rail  from  one  side 
of  the  pond  to  the  other,  and  would  take  food  from  the 
hand.  The  bird  had  received  an  injury  in  the  head,  which 
hftd  deprived  one  m  of  iU  kigfat,  and  tb»  other  was  a  little 
impaired  ;  bu^  nonrMatnnding,  it  could,  tneenantlT 
diving,  discover  all  the  fish  that  were  thrown  into  the  ponu. 
When  it  couhl  not  get  flsh  it  would  eat  flesh ;  and  when  it 
quitted  the  water,  it  shoved  its  body  along  upon  the  ground 
Lke  a  seal,  by  jerks,  rubbing  the  breast  against  the  ground  ; 
and  returnea  again  to  the  water  ui  n  similar  manner.  In 
nvimmins  and  diving  the  legs  only  were  uaed,  and  not  the 
«in|;s,  and  bj  tlieir  sitaation  ao  &r  behind,  and  their  little 
deviation  ftum  the  line  of  the  body,  it  is  enabled  to  propel 
ttmlf  in  the  water  with  great  velocity  in  a  straight  [line,  as 
well  as  turn  with  astonisbing  quickness.  In  the  winter  of 
1 8 1 3- 1 4,  according  to  Mr.  Graves,  during  the  intense  frost, 
two  fine  individuals  were  taken  alive  in  the  Thames  below 
Woolwich,  and  were  kept  in  confinement  for  tome  months. 
Thof  ewerly  devoured  most  kiuds  of  flsli  or  oflkl.  At  the 
approach  of  spring  they  bean  to  show  great  uneasiness  in 
their  confinement,  though  uiey  had  the  range  of  an  exten- 
sive piece  of  water,  from  whence  they  ultimately  escaped  in 
the  month  of  April.  The  distance  of  the  river  from  the 
pond  in  which  they  were  confined  was  several  hundred 
yards;  bat  they  mnuc  their  eacapOi  and  two  birds  resembling 
them  in  colonr  were  seen  on  the  river  in  that  neighbourhood 
for  several  days  after  they  were  missed,  and  though  re- 
peatedly shot  at,  they  escaped  by  diving. 

Grn^raphicul  position. — The  arctic  seas  of  the  New  and 
Old  World ;  very  abundant  in  the  Hebrides,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Russia  ;  accidental  visitors  along  the  coasts 
of  the  ocean.  The  young  in  winter  are  venr  rare  on  the 
lakes  of  the  intecior,  inCkmnany,  nnnee^anaSwitserland: 
the  old  birda  an  never  seen  there.  (Temm.ick.)  It  is 
a  rather  rare  visitant  to  these  islands,  especitdly  to  the 
iovthwaid. 


[ColyahMKlMfatHl;.] 


Lcseon  arranges  the  genus  Ccphm  Mocbring,  Cuvicr  ; 
Cclmtdnu,  Linn. :  Uria,  Temm. ;  Merfpdm,  Rar,  Vieillot, 
under  the  CeJjyatmdhp,  observing  that  it  fbrms  tne  passage 
fVoro  the  ZXMrtlotlitiluifct.  j^im,  voL  iii,,  p.  100^  inbj^ 
nus  MtrrgutuM^ 

DIVIDEND,  in  arithmetic,  any  quantity  which  is  to  be 
divided  (dividendum).  Thus  in  the  sentence '100  divided 
by  20  pivcs  5.'  the  divirlend  is  100. 

DIVIDEND,  in  commerce,  ia  n  word  having  two  dis- 
tmot  raeaningi.  In  its  more  general  employment  it  is 
understood  to  express  the  money  which  is  dividetl,/;ro  rata, 
amongthe  creditors  of  a  bankrupt  trader,  out  of  the  amount 
rt-aliswl  from  his  assets.  [Bankruit.] 

Tikc  other  meaning  attached  to  the  word  dividend  i«  nut 
40  appmnriale  as  tba*  which  baa  jott  boan  explaiMd.  It 


IS  used  to  sii^i  -.fy  tl^  half-yearly  payments  of  the  perpetua 
and  tormindblc  annuities  which  constitute  the  public  deb* 
of  the  countrj*,  and  does  not  therefore  strictly  express  tha 
which  the  word  is  made  to  imply.  The  payment  of  those 
so  called  dividends  is  managed  on  the  part  of  the  gofvem- 
nent  by  the  bank  of  England,  which  receivia  •  eompama* 
tion  from  the  public  for  tne  trouble  and  wtpense  attniding 
the  employment  The  exact  number  of  mdiTiduals  who 
are  entitled  to  receive  these  half-yearly  payments  is  not 
known.  The  following  statement  exhibits  ihe  number  if 
distinct  sums  paid  by  different  warrants  to  various  ckissos 
of  annuitaata  at  the  last  four  periodical  payments,  but  the 
number  of  anraMiali  ii  not  Mwrly  so  great  as  the  munlwr 
of  distinct  warrants,  because  manj  individuals  are  possessed 
of  annuities  due  at  the  same  penods  of  the  year,  which  are 
included  under  diffferent  heaiw  or  accounts  in  the  books  of 
the  Bank,  a.s  hearing  different  rates  of  interest,  or  lieini; 
otherwise  under  different  circumstances ;  and  besides,  man  \ 
persons  hold  annuities  which  are  payable  at  both  half- 
yearly  periods.  II  ii  dauv  'however,  ftom  the  fidlovfalg 
flguras*  that  tba  mmtm  part  of  the  pnblie  evsditon  nw 
entitled  to  ■nnninea  Ibr  only  snail  sums,  more  than  nine- 
tcnths  of  the  payments  being  for  sums  not  cxceodinjj  lOOIL, 
and  nearly  one-half  for  sums  not  e\cee<Ung  lu/. 
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DIVING-BELL.    [Si7bmahiwx  Dbscekt.] 
DIVINING  ROD.  a  forked  branch,  usually,  bvt  not 
of  hazel,  by  which  it  has  been  pretende<1  that 
Miinwnh  nnd  watw  may  be  diseovtred  in  the  earth,  the 
rod,  if  slowly  carried  a1ou|^  in  suspension,  dipping  and 
pointing  downward,  it   is  affirmed,  when  brought  over 
the  spot  where  the  conconk-d  mine  or  sprini^  is  situated. 
Other  mysterious   powers,  such  as  that  uf  disrovciing 
the  lost  boundaries  of  lands,  and  even  of  detecting  the 
birth-place  and  parenta^  of  foundlings,  have  also  been 
attiibuied  to  the  divinn^  rod.   The  rod  is  sometimM 
edled  the  Yirgnla  Drvina,  or  the  Baenlus  Dfrfaiatorius. 
or  the  rod  of  Anron,  or  the  Caduceus  fafler  the  wand  of 
Mercury).     But,  although  a  rod  or  wnnd  has  been  the 
distinguishing  ensign  of  the  profesvji-s  of  magic  in  all  iigi  s 
and  countries,  and  rabdology,  or  dnin:>tmn  by  the  rcl,  was 
familiar  to  the  antient  nations,  the  form,  the  material,  and 
the  mode  of  naing  the  divinity  rod  of  the  modem  minen 
and  wMsMhidMa,  seem  to  be  superstitions  of  eomparati^-dy 
recent  introduction.   Many  persons  \ritli  some  pretensions 
to  science  have  been  believi-rs  in  tlie  powers  ascribed  to  the 
divining  rod.    George  Agricola,  the  able  and  lcamc<l  Ger- 
man metallurgist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  later  times 
John  SperUngius  and  Theodore  Kirchmaierus,  who  liave 
both  written  iHtfMtatiimadm  on  the  rod,  all  say  the  devil 
is  in  ft   llicheiet,  in  his  Dietionaiy  (art.  Bttsvettt>  Di- 
vinatoire),  confesses  that  after  what  he  has  seen  he  cannot 
entertain  any  doubt  as  to  its  possessing  the  wonderful 
qualities  ascribed  to  it.     The  learned  ]\I>  rlioff,  who^^'is 
eminent  for  his  scientific  as  well  as  literary  knowledse, 
admits  that  it  is  not  clear  to  him  whether  the  effeett  ne 
natural  or  the  result  of  deittoniae  agney.  A.  M.  Thouvenot 
puhUshed  at  Pkris,  in  1781,  a  Memoir  on  the  relation  of  tlw 
phenomena  of  the  Divining  rod  to  those  of  Electricity  nn>l 
Magnetism;  and  our  countryman  Pryce,  in  his  'Minenil- 
(ju;ui  Gtrnubiensis'  (ful.,  177b)    hns  collected  account,  of 
numerous  successful  experiments  which  be  says  were  per- 
formed by  the  instrument    Some  remarks  on  the  rorl  and 
on  the  attempts  ttwt  have  been  made  to  explain  ita  flutcie«l 
operation  may  be  ibandin  the  Marquis  1e  GendM*s  *Tiaiti> 
dtf  rOpinion.  liv.  iii  chap.  6,  and  liv  iv.  chap.  2  ;  and  then 
is  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  which  is  -.veil  worth  rending, 
both  for  the  rcfli^ctinns  and  some  curious  fu  l-,  which  it  eun- 
tains,  Id  Bayle's  '  Dictionary,'  in  the  notes  to  the  article 
I  Mmi9.    See  nlw  MorhgC  fMyA^ii;  torn.  ii.  pw  sio.) 
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WVINTTY.  [THBOto«T.] 

JMVISIBUJTY.  DIVISOR.  Any  iwailMr  «r  fktetion 
kdtnite  of  dirisioii  by  any  other,  in  the  extended  srith- 

niftical  sens*  which  considtT^  par/*  of  a  time  wtU  aa 
luatA.  Than  I'i  c-ontaiiis  8  a  time  uiid  half  a  tunc,  oi*  12 
dirided  by  8  gives  1^.  The  adjective  diviuNc  is  never- 
applied,  not  to  my  number  a»  oumpared  with  any 
r,  but  only  »a  comparad  with  audi  numbers  as  are  eon- 
tiiMd  »  whole  nanlMr  of  liBBoe  in  the ilnt.  Thus  li  is 
nid  to  be  divietble  by  6,  ead  is  aaid-to  W  not  diviuble  by  8. 
Or.  both  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  divisible  means  '  divi- 
jiblc  wilhoul  iuLroducing  fractiuiis  into  the  result.' 

Tlie  number  ot  livi  urs  which  any  number  aJniiti  uf 
foMod  as  Ibllowa.  jVsc«iriaui  every  prime  number  which 
vill  divide  the  given  number,  and  now  many  auccc^mvu 
it  vriU  do  eo^  Add  one  to  each  of  these  numbers  of 
,  aai  naltij^y  the  raMilti  lofether.  Thus,  the  number 
bf  nuiltii^ying  together  2.  2,  8,  S,  3»  S ;  or  is 
divisible  by  2  three  times  (3+ 1  =4),  by  3  twice  (3  +  1=  3), 
and  by  5  ot\'-r  i\  f  i  =  ■>).  And  4  x  3  x  i  J-1,  the  num- 
ber uf  divisoia  wliuh  360  admits  of.  H  it  uuong  tiic  24 
iivuora  are  included  1  and  360. 

DIVISION,  the  process  of  a8airta.uuuij;  how  many  times 
■nd  parte  of  times  one  number  is  contained  in  another. 
The  uiial  arithmtaail  nik  coniiale  in  a  eoatinual  emioxi* 
■tttfon  io  the  iwidt  tequind.  W«  vnta  widanieetjii,— 1, 
the  > ommon  proeeaa ;  2.  that  of  which  it  k  u  tUiiMjBlion ; 
3.  a  short  aununarr  of  the  raHonale. 

ii 

21 

9/ 

35 

32  _ 
3  3 
The  whole  contauie  a  number  as  often  as  aU  its  parts  put 
together  contain  that  nurober:  and  23  meaning  23.UU0,  and 
1«  beiqg  dw  higheMnttltipb«r«  below  23.  then  the  16,000. 
whidt  ia  pert  or  2$.(M)9,  eontahii  tMe  eighu,  and  it  ia  left 
t  )  \n-  >  ii  liQ'.v  ufii^n  the  remaining  7000,  arid  the  475 
^Hiikiiig  747  j>  t:*jiitain  8.  The  74  is  7400,  «nd  9  times  8 
being  li,  the  7200  which  is  part  of  7  JOO,  i  nMins  300 
eights,  and  it  is  left  to  be  seen  how  often  the  remaimng  iUU 
with  the  75  (making  875)  contains  6.  The  27  il  270.  of 
wUdk  the  favt  240  ^»««^  so  eighti*  and  the  nmeiiiiog 
St  tegedMr  villi  the  S  <Makia^  M)  is  kit  Of  tU%  32 
contains  4  ei;;htB.  and  the  remaining  3  does  not  contain  8 
so  much  a^  one  time,  but  the  eighth  part  of  3  units  ia  three 
times  the  cii^hth  part  of  a  unit,  or  { :  w!u  m  t  the  answer. 

In  finding  how  many  times,  or  parts  o\  umcs,  one  frac- 
tion is  contained  in  another,  the  foUowini;  principle  i^t 
•ppUad.    If  two  numbers  or  fiaetums  be  multiplied  by  any 

■  en  the 


timea 


r.  the  number  of  timee,  or  parts  of  times,  whici 
tnt  flontiim  the  Momid,  k  not  eltand.  Thu*  7  eomAim 
2  jmt  ai  14  oontaint  4,  or  h  21  eoihteint  6,  See.  If  then 

we  take  ffo  rjart;rn';.  such  ;is  ?  iiiid      it  follows  that  |  eoM- 

,  or  as  33  con- 


tains  t*!  iJine*  f  t.":;iit;iiiLs  77 

lains  I-i:  lhat  is,  2  times  ainl  u  fa 
b«  ihovu  to  give  the  common  rule. 

The  division  of  one  ^imal  fraction  by  another  presents 
a  diffieolty,  alight  indeed,  but  quite  iitffioiflat  to  prevent 
■net  penooi  mm  becoming  expert  in  <ba  xm  tf  tabka. 
The  rmee  given  ere  fteqnoatljr  incomplete,  and  always  such 
tt  woaM  render  even  a  praetiied  computer  liable  to  mistake. 
The  queatkm  is  b  v  i<  ]  lace  the  decimal  point  rightly  in 
the  rwuilt,  and  thi*.  may  bo  best  done  as  follows: — 

1.  Alter  the  dividend  or  divisor  by  annexing  ciphers, 
until  both  have  the  same  number  of  decimal  places.  This 


2. 'Annex  wm  mmf  e^ben  to  the  dividendt  or  take  away 
ee  many  front  the  divtaor  (or  partly  one  and  partly  the 

other)  as  there  are  to  be  decimal  places  in  the  result:  then 
divide  as  m  whole  numbers,  and  mark  off  the  given  number 
of  decimal  places. 

ExampUt  I.  Fiud  out,  tu  three  decimal  plaGM,  bow  ofceu 
'•;6  is  contained  in  32*  I. 

Fint  step :     -  076  and  32*  100. 

*9n  and  St'lMOM. 
W)3a  100000(422368—] 
Anawer.  422* 


£xample  II.    Find  out,  to  7  decimal  places,  how  often 
(what  fraction  of  a  time)  '.'r?G"5  is  r  ont allied  in  *flOI, 

First  8t«p  •     231) •  SOU  and  •  UUl. 

Swondstep:  236 '5  and  *  00 100000;  namely,  /uc 
eiphva  etmek  off  the  ditriaor  and>iw  annexed  to  the  divi- 
deud  (makfiif  mmn). 

2365)lOUyOO(4-2— rem.  670 
Answer.  '0000042. 

In  making  complicated  dlviikna,  it  k  much  the  shortest 

plnn,  Id  1  M  ]\  :iiucli  the  safest,  to  begin  by  furminL'  l!ie 
usal  i.itic  muhiplcs  of  the  ili\  iaor  by  continued  adtlitjon 
(forming  the  tenili  for  proof  ). 

DIVUiiCE  (div6rlium,  a  diverteudo,  frum  diverting  or 
seperating),  the  legal  separation  of  husband  and  wife.  Dt 
voroe  is  of  two  kiaat,dmmtd  et  than,  (com  bed  and  boa^; 
and  li  tinmlo  mairimoaiU  from  the  bonds  of  the  nnurriage 
itself.  The  divorce  d  mensd  et  thuro  is  pronounced  hy  the 
spiritual  court  for  causes  arising  subsequent  tu  ihe  iiKuiia^L-, 
us  for  adultery,  cruelty,  &c.:  it  does  not  dissolve  the  m.u- 
ria^e,  and  the  parties  cannot  contract  another  marriage. 
[Bi<;amy.]  In  fact  it  is  equivalent  only  to  a  separation. 
Ilie  divorce  d  vineuio  matrimonii  can  bo  obtained  in  the 
eourta  fan  causes  only  existing  before  the  marriage, 
ikao^  eonia&gnioitjr,  impotenev,  &c.  Tliis  divorce 
the  uartkge  to  have  been  ntiU  and  void,  the  issue 
begotten  between  tIil  ji  irties  are  bastardized,  and  the  pai-- 
ties  themsehcs  aic  iibert)  to  contract  marnago  with 
others. 

From  the  curious  document  pruMiived  by  Selden  (Uxor 
Ebraica,  c.  xxx.,  vol.  iii,  343,  folio  ed.  of  his  works),  whereby 
John  de  Cameys,  in  the  reign  of  Ed.  L,  transfened  hk  v^u 
•ad her  proper^  to  William  Paynel ;  and  akok  Ihora  the  reifar' 
4|lloe  to  the  laws  of  Howel  the  Good,  at  the  end  of  this  ar- 
ticle,  it  would  seem  that  in  the  early  periods  of  Eni^liiih  biw 
u  divont^  mii^ht  bo  had  by  i  .il  consent;  but  all  lrac«  of 
such  a  cublom  is  lost.  Wo  Wuuvt  Louever  (3  Salk.  Rep.  138) 
that,  until  the  44ih  Elu.,  a  divorce  d  vinculo  matrimonii 
mi^ht  be  had  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  for  adultery;  but 
in  Foliambe's  ease,  which  occurred  iu  that  year  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  Archbishop  Bancroft,  tipon  the  adnce  of  divines, 
held  ttat  adultery  was  only  a  eatiw  of  divoree  d  mettt&  et 

Xliii  liiaLory  of  iho  law  ol  divuiCti  ui  Ej.^vand  may  perhaps 
be  thus  satisnctorily  explained.  Marriage  being  a  contract 
of  a  avil  nature,  might  origuially  be  dissolved  by  consent. 
When,  in  the  progress  of  civilisation,  various  regulations 
were  prescribed.  \aa  ordinary  courts  of  juitioe  filttrttd  thflif 
jutkdietion  over  this  as  well  as  every  other  desariptmn  of 
eoutiaoL  At  length,  the  rite  of  marriage  having  been 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament  by  Pope  Iniiuci  ut 
III.,  A.u.  the  ecclesiastical  coiut.s^  as.-^crled  the  sole 

jurisdiction  over  it  In  the  course  of  limts  the  power  of 
these  courts  was  agiiin  controlled,  and  the  solo  jurisdic- 
tion fur  grtuitutg  divorues  for  matter  arising  subeequcntly 
to  the  marriage,  was  vested  in  the  superior  court  uf  the 
kingdom,  the  Houm  of  Lordi^  wliero  it  waa  kss  likely  to 
be  abnaed  than  by  the  awlaMaathal  authorities,  who,  ii 
is  notoriona,  gnnitad  tbaie  and  ottmr  dltpeaaationa  Ibr 
money. 

Marriage  is  now,  by  the  law  of  England,  indissoluble,  for 
matter  arising  subsequeuiiv,  by  the  decree  of  any  of  the  or- 
dinary courts,  but  divorce  «i  vinculo  matrimonii  maystill  fur 
adultery,  &c,  be  obtained  by  act  of  parliament.  For  tbk 

Eurpose  it  is  necessary  that  a  civil  oetion  should  have  been 
rought  in  one  of  the  courts  of  law  against  the  adulterer 
[Adultkry],  and  damages  obtained  therein,  or  some  su(B-. 
cieiit  reasi  ti  i  l  hiced  why  such  actiuu  wu.s  not  brought,  or 
damages  obiained.  and  that  u  dctimlue  sentence  of  di- 
vorce a  mensd  et  thoro  sliould  have  been  pronounced  be- 
tween the  parties  ia  the  oce.lesiastiwi.1  court ;  which  sen- 
tenoe  cannot  be  obtained  fbr  the  adultery  uf  tluj  wife,  if  «lw 
rooiminatei*  and  nm  prove  that  the  httsbaud  haa  beim  un 
IhttiifU  (0  the  maiTiaLre  vow ;  and  ftirther,  to  prevent  any 
collusion  between  tlm  parlii-s,  btjfh  ho-is.  s  >it  parliament 
may,  if  uecessiiry,  mid  generally  do  requM^  ,ii;-faciurv  evi- 
dence that  it  i>  pri)|>er  tu  uIUjw  the  bill  oi  il: ,  n  0  to  pa.'^^.. 

The  fint  pn>o«$eduig  uf  this  nature  was  id  thu  ruign  uf  Ed- 
ward VI.,  and  bills  of  divorce  have  since  greatly  increased; 
above  seventy  such  bills  have  been  paaud  sinoe  the  com- 
menoament  of  the  present  eentuiy.  Where  the  iiyiured 

Crty  can  satisfy  both  houses  of  Parliament,  which  are  not 
and  in  grantiog  or  withholding  the  indulgenoe  by  any  of 
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iboM  fixed  rules  whi'  li  rontrol  the  proceedings  of  ordi-  | 
wy  oourU  of  judicature,  a  divorce  i»  Kn\nt<.Ml.  It  is  a 
MUM  of  compliuattlMt  Ibe  expenses  of  the  prueeuding  are 
«»floiiHdtnbl««s  10  am»ttntto  an  nbcolute  deutal  of  the  ra> 
lief  to  the  mm  of  toattj ;  indoed  from  thi*  cneumstanoe 
divorce  bills  have  not  improperly  been  called  the  privilege 
of  the  rich.  There  is  aii  uruer  of  the  House  of  Lords  that, 
in  every  divorce  billon  account  uf  adultery,  a  clauae  shall 
be  la&i^ried  prohibiting  the  marriage  of  the  offending  parlies 
with  each  other ;  but  this  clause  is  generally  omitted:  in- 
deed it  has  been  inserted  but  once,  and  that  in  a  very 
flagrant  caae.  But  it  ia  not  unusual  fur  parliament  to  pro- 
rids  that  the  «ife  thall  not  bo  latt  entirely  dwtitiit«»  Iqr 
directing  a  payment  of  ft  Bttm  of  money,  in  the  nitiira  of 
alinioh)  ,  by  the  husband,  out  of  the  fariuue  which  he  liad 
wii  h  the  wife.  By  tho  divorce  «  rinniJo  mfitrimonii  the  wife 
forfcils  her  d>i\vi.T.    [Uower.]  i 

'i  be  cau'ies  admiltod  by  various  codes  of  laws  as  grounds 
for  the  su8]ieiision  or  dissolution  of  the  contract  of  marriage, 
as  well  9»  the  deacriptioa  of  the  thbunftl  which  bed  or  in 
aome  degree  bas  junsdietioB  over  the  praeeediogi*  am 
rioiis,  and  indicative  i  f  the  degree  of  civiliMtiQaoftlie  na- 
tions among  whom  llu  y  prevailed. 

AiTording  to  the  hiw  of  Mo*es  (24  Dn/f.  \.),  'When  a 
man  hath  taken  a  wife  and  marnd  Iter,  and  it  coiu«i  to 
|»ass  that  she  find  no  ISiTOur  in  his  eyes,  because  he  hath 
found  some  uncleanness  in  her,  then  let  him  write  her  a 
bill  of  divorcement  and  give  it  in  her  hand,  and  send  her 
out  of  his  bouse.'  After  9u  days,  the  wi£»  might  marry 
again.  But  after  she  had  contracted  a  second  marriage, 
though  she  should  be  atrain  divorced,  her  former  hiisbiuid 
miuht  not  take  iicr  to  hi\  his  wife.  About  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  there  was  a  ureal  dispute  between  the  schixMs  uf 
the  great  doctors  Hillel  and  Shammai  as  to  the  meaning 
of  tUM  law.  The  former  contended  that  a  husband  might 
not  diTCRe  hit  wife  but  tot  aome  graee  misconduct,  or  "for 
irane  nrionfl  bodily  defect  which  wee  not  known  to  him 
before  marriage  ;  but  the  latter  were  of  opinion  that  simple 
di-like,  the  snuillcst  offence,  or  merely  the  husbund's  will, 
was  a  suHicient  t,Tound  for  divorce.  This  is  the  opinion 
which  the  Jews  gviicrally  adupted,  and  particularly  the 
Pharisees,  which  explains  their  conduct  when  they  came  to 
Jesus  'tempting  him,  and  saying  unto  him.  Is  it  lawful  for 
a  man  to  pnt  away  his  wife  for  every  cause?*  {Matth.  xix.) 
The  aniwer  vav  'Moees,  because  of  the  hardnem  of  your 
heaite,  raflfatrad  ^on  to  put  away  your  wives,  but  ttfm  the 
beginning  it  was  not  so."  From  this  it  ia  evident  that  Chri'^t 
considered  that  the  law  of  Moses  allowed  too  (»reat  a  lati- 
tude to  the  husband  in  his  exercise  of  the  ]K)wer  of  divorce, 
and  that  this  allowance  arose  from  '  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts;'  by  which  of  course  we  are  to  undentand  that  thcv 
were  ao  hi^tuated  to  previous  practices,  that  any  law  whicn 
•honld  hare  abtlilbed  such  prae  ticee  wotdd  have  been  in- 
effectual. All  it  eould  do  wa.<t  to  introduce  such  modiflea- 
tions,  with  the  view  of  diminishing  the  existing  praeticee,  as 
the  people  would  tolerate.  The  form  of  a  Jewish  bill  of 
divorcement  is  a^iven  by  Selden,  f/jor  Ehraira,  lib.  iii., 
eb.  24 ;  and  st;e  T^vi's  Ceremonies  qf  the  Jews,  p.  l  lt>. 

As  tlie  customs  of  oriental  nations  do  not  chaiige,  but 
have  continued  the  aame  from  the  earliest  periods,  we  mKf 
eonrlude  that  the  naage*  in  the  matter  of  divoioe  now 
existing  in  Arabia  are  the  aame^  or  neer!y  so,  u  when 
Mohammed  endeavoured  to  reform  them  amori'.;  the  tribes 
f  )r  which  he  legislated.  An  Arab  may  divorce  hw  wife  on 
the  slightest  oi  rasion:  he  has  onl>  to  say  to  her  'Thou  art 
divorced,'  and  she  becomes  -<>.  So  easy  and  so  common  is 
this  practice,  tJifit  Hiir<  kliur«U  assures  us  that  he  has  seen 
Arabs  not  more  than  46  years  of  age  who  were  known  to 
have  had  50  wives,  ]wt  ne  Anlia  Mm  midjr  boco  than 
one  wife  at  a  tine. 
9y  the  Moliannnedan  law  a  man  may  dfrcree  bis  wife 

orally  and  without  ;iiiy  ceremony  ;  when  tin's  is  done,  he  pays 
herapur:iun,  j;en«-raily  o;ie-third  of  her  dowry.  He  may 
divorce  her  twice,  and  take  her  aguin  without  licr  consent; 
bat  if  he  divorce  her  a  third  time,  or  ]nit  her  away  by  a 
triple  divorce  conveyed  in  the  same  MMitence,  he  cannot 
rveeive  her  again  until  she  has  been  married  tUMi  divorced 
b^  another  husband,  who  must  bare  eoniummated  hbi  mar> 
r jage  with  her. 

Here  then  we  sec  that  the  Jewish  lawgiver  required  a 
writtt'U  bill  of  divorcement  to  insure  due  con-ideration ; 
and  he  absolut^y  prohibits  the  return  of  the  witi;  after  a 
nmiase  contneled  wilfe  nnotber  lun.   Th*  Axabtan 


legislator  required  the  words  '  Thou  art  divorced  to  he  ro- 
]Hrat«d  thr(.'e  tuu«»  before  the  marriage  was  Irrevocably 
dissolved  by  ihe  husband.  And  again,  working  on  the 
feelings  of  delieaqr  inhnent  in  man'*  nature,  after  such 
iiKveosble  divoroe^  be  required  a  marriage  with  another 
man,  actual  consummation,  and  subsequent  divorce,  before 
the  first  husband  could  take  back  his  wife.  Moses,  on  li 
somewhat  difl'erent  priuciple,  absolutely  prohibited  the  re- 
marriage of  the  purtie»  to  the  fimt  marriago  after  a  second 
had  been  contracted. 

By  the  Jewish  law  it  appeaa  that  a  wife  oould  not  divorea 
her  husband;  but  unoer  tbe  MohaBunedan  oode^  Ibr 
eruelif  an4  "nnw  other  ctttie^  lAs  may  divorce  hbn ;  and 
tiiwistheonlyinetaneeinwhiehllohammedappaus  to  have 
been  more  considerate  towards  women  than  MoaeSk 

(Sale's  ATwttn  ;  Lana'i  Modern  Jt^yjitiatu ;  Hamiltoa'a 
llidtit/a,  and  the  Mi\/tcat  ul-Mojiabih ;  Selden's  Uxx/r 
Ebrmca;  and  se«  the  case  of  Lindo  v.  Belitario,  1  Hagg. 
216,  before  Lord  Stowell.) 

Among  the  Hindeoei  and  eleo  aUMtt  the  fThinnat,  n 
hoaband  may  divorce  bia  wife  upon  the  eligbiest  grounds, 

or  even  without  assigning  any  reason.  Some  of  the  rules 
mentioned  by  the  Abbi6  Dubois,  as  laid  down  lu  tbu 
'  Padma  Piuana,'  one  of  the  books  of  highest  authority 
among  the  Hindoos,  bhow  their  manner  of  thinking  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  their  wives.  '  lu  cvei^  stage  of  her 
life,  a  woman  i^  created  to  obey.  At  first  she  yiddaobe> 
dicncc  to  her  father  and  mother;  when  married,  slwaub- 
mits  to  her  husband  and  her  fethex  and  moth^in-law ;  in 
old  age,  she  must  be  ruled  by  ber  children.  During  her 
life  she  can  never  be  under  her  own  controL  If  her  hus- 
band laugh,  she  ou^^ht  to  laugh ;  if  he  weep,  she  will  weep 
also ;  if  lie  is  ditpu.scd  to  s|)oak,  she  will  join  in  conver- 
sation. When  in  the  presence  of  ber  husband,  a  woman 
murt  mt  Isok  M  one  side  and  the  other ;  she  must  knep 
her  eyes  en  bar  maater.  to  be  ready  to  receive  his  oeitt- 
mandt.  When  he  speaks,  she  must  be  quiet,  and  listen  to 
nothing  besides,  When  be  calls  her,  must  leave  every 
thing  else,  and  attend  u|xjn  lum  aiuuc."  And  in  the 
Hindoo  r..NiL  It  is  said,  'The  Creator  forme<l  woman  for 
this  purpose,  viz.,  tliat  childioD  might  be  born  from  iter.' 
The  reasons  for  which,  according  to  the  Br^manic  law,  a 
man  may  divorce  his  wife,  may  be  seen  in  Colcbcookn'a 
Digest  of  Hindoo  Law,  vol.  iL  p.  414.  &c.,  8vo.  ediUt-  and 
Kalthoff,  Jui  Mairimmi  veUrmk  JMonm  (Baaa,  IBM, 
6)  p.  76.  &e. 

The  laws  in  the  several  Grecian  states  regarding  divorco 
were  different,  and  in  some  of  them  men  wen.  allowed  to  put 
away  their  wives  on  slight  occa^iions.  The  Cretans  permitted 
it  to  anv  man  who  was  afraid  of  having  too  great  a  number 
of  children.  The  Athenians  allowed  it  upon  small  grounds, 
but  not  without  giving  a  bill  containing  the  leaaena  fir  tha 
diveteeii  to  be  appnveil  (if  the  party  £voroed  made  an  ap- 
peal) by  the  chief  archun.  The  Spartans  seldom  divorced 
their  wives;  indeed  the  cphon  fine<l  Lysander  lor  repu- 
diating his  wife.  Ariston  (Herod,  vi  (>  ■}  ]  i  i  away  his 
second  wife,  but  it  s«ems  to  have  been  done  rather  to  havo 
a  son,  fi)T  his  \vife  was  barren,  than  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country .  AnaxandridM  USecod.  v.  39)  was  atmnghr 
urged  by  the  ephori  to  divoiee  hii  barren  wife^  and  on  bis 
not  eonaanting,  the  mattorwa*  eompounded  bv  hit  taking 
another  wife;  thus  he  bad  two  at  once,  which  Herodotus 
observes  wascontrurv  to  S|  u' m  iisat^e. 

By  the  luw^  uf  the  early  iioiuans,  the  huaboud  alone  was 
permitted  to  dissolve  the  marr.u(;e,  but  not  without  just 
cause,  and  a  groundless  divorce  was  punished  by  the  for- 
feiture of  the  husband's  eff'eel^  OB»'hrif  of  which  went  to 
the  wife.  Adultery,  drunlmnnoei^  or  coutttetfeitinc  the 
husband's  keys,  were  considered  good  eauaee  of  divoroe. 
For  about  SOU  (Dion.  Hal.,  ii. '25;  Gelliua,  iv.  3  :  l*lutarcli, 
Fit.  Rom,  et  Num.,  &c.)  years  after  the  foundation  of  tli« 
city  there  was  no  instance  of  this  right  beni'.^  exercised  by 
the  husband :  but  afterwards  divorces  became  very  liequent, 
not  on!)  for  sufficient  reasons,  but  on  frivolous  pretexts, 
»nd  the  same  hberty  was  enjoyed  by  the  women  as  by  tbw 
men. 

The  maxim  of  the  civil  law  was,  that  matrimony  ought 
to  be  free,  end  either  party  might  renounce  the  nuurriegw 

union  at  ph  a>ure.  It  was  termed  divorfium  sine  cautS,  or 
xinf  uUa  ({wrcld,  i.e.,  divorce  without  caune,  or  without 
ijiieslion;  and  the  jiriiicipk-.  bona  gratia  mairimoftium 
(Ustohntur,  matrimony  is  dissolved  at  pleasiue,  is  solemnly 
UddgmintlM  puMMfe.  Iho  ebw*  <if  dcvoice  innniM 
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m  th«  most  polished  sg^  of  the  Roman  republic,  though, 
■i  %m  bMO  Had.  it  iras  unknown  in  its  early  history.  Ine 
Xki|Niur  Aogustus  is  said  to  Itftw  mdawouiad  to  mtnin 
tint  aboM  far  reqaiiing  th«  oljm  »aw  of  ewntin  mnaam^ 

to  a  valid  divorce,  aooording  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
mairiAge  hid  been  celebrated:  thus,  if  there  hsdbeena 
marria^  contract,  it  was  torn  in  the  presence  of  seven 
witnesses,  the  kejrs  were  taken  from  the  wife,  and  a  certain 
(onn  of  words  was  pronounced  by  the  husband  or  by  a  frtvd 
man;  but  this  check  was  overpowered  by  the  influence 
■nd  eomntiim  of  manners.  Voluntary  divarcM  wm 
■Iwliilirf  bf  «Mof  UwaoMbof  Juatuian,  but  thmriNn 
ifkmraidi  levnwl  motlier  neoei  of  the  Emperor  Justin. 
In  the  novel  restoring  the  unlimited  freedom  of  divoroi'  t\ui 
reasons  fbr  it  arc  assii^iieil;  and  while  it  was  admitttnl  lliat 
tiolhing  ought  to  be  held  so  sacred  in  civil  society  as  niar- 
na^ij.  It  was  dtxlared  ihal  tim  hatred,  mi^y,  and  criraeg, 
which  oAen  flowed  from  indissoluble  connexions,  required 
■ss  a  necessar}'  remedy  the  r«itaration  of  the  old  law  by 
which  marriage  was  dissolved  by  mutual  will  and  consent 
Xhia  piMtieo  of  din>oo  ii  ttodmlood  to  havo  contiiiued 
in  the  Bynntino  or  outm  ompin  till  the  nialh  or  tenth 
t  in,,  m  !  untH  itvM  AmIq' tvbdntd  Iqr dM inllimtce 

ct  CiiruiitaniiY. 

On  a  divorce  for  infidelity,  the  wife  forfeited  her  dowry  ; 
but  if  the  divorce  was  not  mode  for  any  fHult  of  hers,  her 
whole  dowry  was  restored,  sometimes  all  at  once,  but  usually 
bv  thne  dilhnnt  payments.  In  somo  i"*"""^  howevoc, 
wham  Hhitn  was  no  infidelity  on  the  part  of  th«  wife,  only 
part  was  raatond.  On  thoRoaMn  diTOMo  and  dowiy,  see 
Dig.  xxiv.  tit  S.  3. 

Araonj;  the  autient  Britons,  it  mav  he  (  llrrtr  l  from  the 
laws  of  Howcl  the  Good  that  the  tiusbaud  aiiii  wile  might 
agree  to  difssolve  the  marriage  at  any  time  ;  in  which  case, 
tf  the  separation  took  place  during  the  first  seven  yean  of 
dw  mamage,  a  certain  specified  distribution  of  Ibt  proper^ 
TOiMaiift,bm»ftor  that  period  the  divisian  was  oqaaL  No 
limit  wmt  sat  to  the  humntfs  diieratkm  in  ditraniitg  his 
wife,  but  the  wife  could  only  divorce  her  husband  in  case 
he  should  be  leprou.s,  have  bad  breath,  or  ha  impotent,  in 

hu-h  cdLAC-y  shtt  mi^ht  leavu  him  and  obtain  all  bar  property. 
The  parties  were  at  hbcrty  to  contract  a  fresh  marriage; 
hut  if  a  man  rcuented  of  having  divorced  his  vrife,  although 
*he  had  marriea  another  man,  yet  if  be  could  overtake  her 
baiMM  the  oonsummation  of  tua  marriage,  ur,  as  the  law 
cxyiUBiiii  ii;  '  with  one  fioot  in  the  bad  oThor  aeoond  hus- 
band, end  the  other  ootside,*  he  mi)^t  have  his  wife  again. 

Adultery  wa.s  puiush;ible  by  fine. 

The  lawb  of  Scotland  relating  to  divorce  diilur  widely 
firum  thor-.j  L  vi^tmg  in  Eni^lund  :  there,  a  divorce  d  vinculo 
matrimonii  a  uvil  remedy,  and  may  be  obtained  for 
adultery,  or  for  wilful  desertion  by  either  party,  persisted 
in  for  f  our  years,  though  to  this  a  jgood  ground  of  separation 
is  a  dcicnce.  Bat  isaininstion  is  no  bar  to  n  divovae  as  it 
isin  Sogland. 

In  the  Dnteh  law  there  are  but  two  causes  of  divorce  d 
vinculo  matrimonii,  r'a^  adultery  and  d«  itrjn. 

In  Spain  the  same  causes  affect  the  validity  of  a  marriage 
.i"  III  England,  and  the  contract  is  indissoluble  by  the  civil 
courts,  matrimonial  causes  l>eing  exclusively  of  ecclesiastical 
cornizanoe.    (Inttit.  Lata  qf 'Spain.) 

The  law  of  France,  befbra  the  Bovohltion.  following  the 
judgment  of  the  GaUudieChtlldl.  bald  uairiage  to  be  in- 
dtaaolllble;  but  the  legislators  of  the  early  revolutionary 
period  permitted  divorce  at  the  pleasure  of  the  parties, 
where  incorapatibihty  of  temper  was  allego<l  In  the  first 
liiree  months  of  the  year  1793,  the  number  ot  divorces 
m  the  city  of  Paris  alone  amounted  U>  ib'2,  the  uiarringes 
to  i  7^5,  a  proportion  nut  muck  than  one  to  three;  while 
die  fbvurces  in  England  fur  the  prevtuus  century  did  not 
aiMKUit  to  much  mwe  than  one-fifth  of  the'ftumber. 
tBu^'a  Later*  m  a  St/eieide  Peaet.)  Burke  Airfher 
states  that  he  followed  up  the  inquiry  ttu-0U!;h  several  s,\ih- 
teqoent  months  till  he  was  tired,  and'  found  the  mmUis  Mill 
the  same.  It  must  be  remembered  however  that  Uurke 
wntte  in  the  spirit  ut  an  mlwcate ;  that  the  period  be  chutte 
tliat  immediately  fallowing  the  promulgation  of  the 
l.iM,  wbfcn  all  couples  previously  disijoatenled  with  each 
I.: tier  obtained  divtnnies;  and  tmtif  his  calculations  had 
fully  borne  out  his  stotMnant*  he  wmiM  hnve  given  them 
m  his  pamphlet,  which  was  wriUen  fbr  a  political  purpose, 
and  he  would  not  have  rested  .'.atLsfled  with  indcrmite  alle- 
gations. It  was  generally  admitted  however  that  the  license 
P.  C  No,  43S. 


was  too  great.  The  Code  Napoleon  accordingly  restricted 
the  liberty,  but  still  allowed  either  party  to  demand  a  divoraa 
on  the  gmmd  of  adultery  bjrthe  othw;  for  oat* 

rageous  eoodtul,  or  ill  usage;  en  aeaonut  of  oondaiunatian 

to  an  in&mous  punishment;  or  to  eflect  it  by  mutual 
consent,  expressed  under  certain  conditions.  By  the  same 
coda  a  woman  could  not  contract  a  now  marriage  until  the 
expiration  of  ten  months  from  the  di^lution  of  the  pre 

cemng. 

On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  a  law  was  promul- 
gated (8th  May,  1816).  declaring  divorce  to  be  aboUshad; 
that  all  suits  then  jading  in  divoNa^  fbr  daflnita  earner 
sbeuld  be  <br  separation  ooqr,  and  thai  all  tfepa  tfNO  lakM 

for  divorce  by  mutual  consnt  shoiild  be  v(dd;  and  vHA  k 

now  the  law  ot  France. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  Roman 
Church,  for  the  purpose  of  incr^iuog  iu»  revenue,  has  at  all 
times  claimed  the  richt  to  dissolve  marriage  by  dispensa- 
tion; and  therefore  tliis  power  of  divoroo  still  exists  in 
France,  and  dl  Roman  Catholie  eountriai^  independent  of 
thehtwoflfaeland.  Uhasaineebaendeeidedby  the  Cour 
de  Cassation  that  the  eonjugd  iiifldelity  of  the  husband  is 
a  ]«r  to  a  suit  instituted  bv  iiiiu  fer  liv  irci  on  tlic  ground 
of  the  wife's  adultery.  (M'Kenna's  jVa/ti  uu  Ifte  Coda 
Civil.) 

In  the  United  Statett,  marriage,  though  it  may  be  oeie- 
brated  before  clergymen  as  well  as  civil  magistrates,  is  con- 
sidered as  a  ctril  contract.  Theoauses  of  divotos^  and  the 
fbeiUt^  or  difficulty  of  obtaining  it,  are  by  no  means  the 

same  in  the  several  states.  The  more  general  causes  of  a 
divorce  d  vinetdo  matrimonii  are,  former  marriage,  phy- 
sical incapacity,  or  consanguiniiy  ;  b)  the  Connecticut  law, 
iraudulont  contract;  and  by  the  New  York  code,  idiotcy 
and  insanity,  and  either  parly  being  under  the  ai;e  of  con- 
sent Adultery  u  also  a  cause  of  divorce  d  vinculo  ntatri' 
monii;  and  the  laws  of  home  of  the  states  prohibit  the 
fWilly  party  from  marrying  again.  Jtf  the  husMOd  or  wifb 
18  absent  seven  years,  or,  by  the  laws  of  seme  Steles,  three 
years,  and  not  heard  from,  the  other  is  at  liberty  to  marry 
again  ;  and  in  somo  states,  if  the  husband  deMrt  the  wife, 
and  make  no  provision  for  her  support  during  three  >e.ars, 
being  able  to  make  such  provision,  the  wife  can  obtain  a 
divorce.  Extreme  cruelty  in  either  partj'  is  also  generally  a 
cause  of  divorce  d  mnaUo  matrimomu  In  manv  of  the 
states  applications  to  the  legisbtnte  ftv  dlvoMa^  m  cases 
not  prondad  fcr  bf  the  itatuiaik  am  wry  ftaquant.  In 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  drroiee  is  a  subjeet  of  Chan 
eery  jurisdiction,  from  which,  as  in  other  cases,  rjucstinnH  of 
law  may  be  referred  to  a  jury  for  trial.  In  New  Ilampshire, 
joining  the  religious  society  of  Shakers,  who  hold  cohabita 
tion  unlawful,  and  continuing  in  that  bocieiy  fur  three  years, 
is  sufficient  cause  for  a  divorce.  But  in  most  of  the  States 
the  courts  of  law  have  oogniiance  of  divorce.  The  laws 

Srescribe  the  provision  to  be  made  tot  the  wife  in  case  of 
ivoree,  eonfldiog  to  the  eeiicto  hewmr  wme  dag^  of  dis^ 
eietion  in  fixing  the  amount  of  aUmony. 

!t  \er\'  qurstimjaWe,  says  Chancellor  Kent,  whether 
the  facii.i)  Willi  which  divorces  can  be  procured  in  some  of 
the  States  be  not  productive  of  more  evil  than  good:  and 
he  states  that  he  has  had  reason  to  believe,  m  the  exercise 
of  a  judieial  eqgniasnee  over  numerous  cases  of  divorce,  that 
adultery  was  sometimes  committed  on  the  part  of  the  htu- 
band  ibr  the  very  purpose  of  the  divorce. 

(Kent's  Comm.;  Eney.  Amerie.  Upon  the  jpneral  ad- 
vantages of  indisAolubtlity,  as  opposed  to  an  unlimited  right 
of  divorce,  see  Hiihil'-  Kssay  on  Polygamy  and  Divorce ; 
Paley's  Moral  Pfuim</}>hy ;  and  the  3U«fgment  of  Lord 
Siowell  m  Evans  v.  Kvans,  1  Ilagg.  Repts.,  -tS ;  Milton,  in 
his  fomous  treatise,  advocates  the  increased  facility  of  ob- 
tainuig n divoiea;  and  laa  Gibbon.  JheU  mi KUt  t.  44) 

DIWAN  is  a  Persian  word  fkmiliar  to  readsn  of  woiba 

relating  to  tlio  Ea.st,  in  the  .s«nse  of— 1st  a  senate,  or  council 
of  stale ;  and,  '2nd.,  a  collection  of  poems  by  one  and  the 
same  author.  The  carhest  acceptation,  however,  in  which 
we  find  it  ompluytMl  is  that  of  a  muster-roll,  or  military  pay- 
book.  Tlie  Arabic  historian.  Fakhceddin  RSzi,  informs 
US  that  when,  in  the  cabpljit  of  Omar,  the  second  successor 
of  Uohammed,  the  conquesU  of  the  Mussulmans  assumed 
an  esianaive  ebancter,  the  eoual  distribution  of  the  booty 
became  a  mstter  of  great  difneolty.  A  Pbnian  msrsbtn. 
or  satrap,  who  happened  to  Ix;  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
caliph  at  Meduiab,  suggested  the  oaci^ion  of  the  system 
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ftttwwd  in  Im  awn  «a«ntr)',  of  an  •mnint-boolu  m  vWeh 

all  ra'cipts  and  dislnHsLiiieiits  won;  regularly  entered, 
alutig  Wiih  IX  liht  (lulv  arranged,  uf  tho  iiaiiies  of  tliuiic 
p«rs(jns  wlio  u  jM  ,  [lULleii  to  a  share  in  the  booty.  With 
the  ropiiUir  it^lf,  iu  Pci^uitt  apiMiialum  (dlwfiik)  wa« 
ftdoptod  by  the  Amba.  (Pre}'taff,  Loemani  Fubulce  rt 
plum  loca  «e  mmUL  kutorieu  aMtttat  ttc*  pp.  3i,  33; 
Uvfua,  FragnmOaAnkhOt  8t  FMNriNUK'*  lSf8^  p.  36.  et 
seq.)  Whether  a  council  of  Btele  mi  sWMai|iMiiitly«lM 
dfwin,  as  having  originally  be«B  a  totndil  boud  appoitited 
to  regular^  the  list  ((Itw.ln)  of  stipendiarisB  and  j>ensioiiei-&, 
or  wlictbci-  it  was  so  cuUlkI  :is  being  summoned  uccurding 
(o  a  li-it  (fltw/ln)  (  ontainin^f  the  names  of  all  its  members,  we 
ai  u  unable  to  determine.  The  opinion  that  a  body  of  council- 
lors should  havn  neaivad  this  appellation,  as  luu  been  as* 
MVtad  hjr  wmm^  in  eatiiaqtienee  of  Uw  «xpffMiioa  of  an 
sntifnt  kinv  of  Pania,  fndis  dtwUmmtd,  'thaae  (um)  are 
(clever  like)  devils,*  vfll  aonwaly  ba  waaaAj  antertaiaed 
by  any  one.  The  word  *  dfwtn '  ia  aUo  used  to  expraa  the 
saloon  or  hall  v  li  m  <  l  <  i  uncil  i«  held,  and  has  been  applied 
to  denote  ^unctraUy  a  »tate  chamber,  or  room  where  company 
is  received.  Hcnco  probably  it  has  arisen  that  the  word 
'divan,'  in  several  Buropean  languages,  si|^()ift«j&  a  i»ufa. 
CoUertioos  of  poama  in  Persian.  Arabic,  Turkish,  Hindus- 
tani, ficc.,  anen  to  have  received  tba  appallation  'dlwin* 
from  tiiair  tta^hadfeal  ftrnmgement,  inaamtush  as  the  poama 
suctced  one  another  aiconlintf  to  the  alphabetic  oidi-r  of 
the  oooeluding  leticrE  of  the  rfi)  ming  syllHbles,  which  aru 
theaamo  in  all  the  distirhs  throa^liDUt  each  poOOU 

DIXMUIDEN.   [FbAMDKHs,  West.] 

DIZIBR,  ST.,  n  town  in  France,  in  th«  department  of 
Haute  Morne,  on  the  rii^it  north  bank  of  the  Marne,  and  ott 
the  road  from  Paris  by  Meaux  and  Chilons  to  Bar  le  Due, 
Naney,  and  Strasburg.  It  ia  118  niloa  aaat  by  aouth  of 
Ptoris  in  a  straight  line,  or  138  nflas  by  flie  road;  in  48" 
N.  lat ,  iiiitl  4»  66'  E.  long. 

In  1^44  St.  VHner  made  avi^rous  resi»tuucti  against  the 
Emperor  Charle*  V  ,  who  had  invadod  Fran<%,  but  was 
obliged  to  surrender:  it  was  reatored  at  the  subeequent 
peace.  In  later  tiiaaa  its  flirtiflcations  have  been  neglected. 
Two  angaBamanta  Koara  Inight  near  8t  IMiiar,  in  ltl4 
twaan  tiia  Fraaolt  and  tno  alUea  wlie  had  invadad 
France. 

Tho  town  is  agreeably  situated,  and  is  well  built;  it  is 
surrounded  with  imblic  walks;  the  houses  were  formerly  of 
wond,  but  after  a  great  firo  which  hapjicned  about  SLXty 
years  Xhaj  were  mostly  rebuilt  of  stone.  The  town- 
ball  is  a  hautuome  building  of  modem  erection ;  in  front 
eif  it  is  a  covered  market. 

Thapaaalatim,  in  1888.  was  8967  fbr  town,  or  8197 
fbr  the  wnole  oommatie.  The  inhabHanta  flerty  tm  a  eoa> 
«»fdor!il)le  trade  ill  wood  and  iron :  tho  frm-st-'  round  the 
town  furnish  excellent  timber  for  ship-buiiduig.  The  navi- 
gation of  ilie  Manie  eomtnences  here.  Oil-cloth  and  Bome 
iron  goods  are  iQiinutitctured,  and  formerly  (if  not  ut 
present)  hosiery,  hats,  linen  and  hempen  ( lolhs.,  and  «  asks. 
Stone  is  quarried  near  tho  town  :  and  thora  is  coal,  but  wo 
aro  not  aware  whether  it  is  worked. 

DMITRIEV,  IVAN  IVANOVlTCai.ww  ban  in  1780, 
In  the  government  of  Simbirsk,  where  hfa  lUher,  who  was 
himself  a  man  of  suiHiriiu-  information,  po.isessed  an  Mlato. 
After  being  educated  at  Kazan  until  hin  twelfth  je^ir,  he 
was  purNuin<{  his  studies  at  Simbirsk,  when  that  port  of 
the  empire  was  thrown  into  an  unsettled  state  by  Pugat- 
ehev's  ndvellion,  in  conaaqiMnee  of  which  his  &mily  deter- 
mined to  leave  tl,  and  Im  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  whefe 
he  waa  entered  fa  the  Benenovsky  re^ment  of  guiSda,  and 
within  a  short  time  put  on  active  service,  in  which  ho  con- 
tinued until  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Paul,  when  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  civil  service  was  bestowed  ii]>nn  liini. 
After  tho  accfs^ioii  of  Alexander  be  wa.s  made  suicessi\ cly 
minister  of  justice  and  pnvy  councillor,  and  finally  retirv;d 
from  public  U&  with  a  pension  and  the  order  of  iSt.  Vla- 
dimir of  die  drat  daaa.  Althoiigh  a  life  paaaad  in  aueh 
eoenwtiQpa  waa  litda  fiivouiabla  to  litaiary  puranitii  parti- 
nrlarly  the  earlier  pert  of  it,  a  stronjf  natural  attachment 
to  them  led  him  to  dc\  ote  hiriis'df  to  Ihein  us  seduluush  as 
circumstances  Woulil  in-ruiit,  and  with  <ucli  !iuc<:e4^s,  that, 
afii  r  Kuramzin,  he  amnij.;  coiiii  nii>rirary  vmters,  the 
nn<a  who  most  contnbuitd  to  p  lish  tho  Kussian  language, 
impartin'.;  to  it  ea*f  and  "jiu  oruliu-s  of  styl*  and  elegance 
ef  diction.  His  poems,  which  have  passed  through  many 
ndManih  and  an  daacrvadly  papular,  oonaiat  principally  or 


adaa,  epirtles,  satires,  tales,  and  Ihblaa,  in  whiah  ib«l-«neii 

tinned  species  of  itjiiiijosition  a  vciy  fhvourite  one  witii  Im 
countrymen  — he  particularly  excelled;  and  vf  w«  ux<x>{  I 
Krilov.  he  occupies  td  :  lis't  imU  air.r,:i.'  the  Russian  fabu- 
lkt>t«.  By  tome  hs  ha«  been  styled  the  L^bntaine  of  RuiiMa. 
as  well  on  account  of  the  refined  tone  of  his  subjects  hi  tlio 
atniied  aimpiieity  of  l^s  language.  In  kis  poottral  tales 
atmda  alnaoit  atona"  eertainly  unrivalled  —  among  his 
aawtiymn,  not  leaa  ftr  the  pUyftiloes*  and  ahrewdneae 
of  luaHtirathBttlirtte  peenlW  happiness  and  finish  of 
his  style.  His  odee  likewise  pot^'i-:;.  ron^derable  morit  ; 
but  at  a  lyric  poet  he  f^lls  short  ot  Lomunosov,  DerKhavin, 
and  Petrov. 

DNIEPER.  DNYEPR,  or  DNEPR,  also  railed  the 
Oltti  by  the  Tartars,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  BuruiKsen 
Russia,  and,  next  to  the  Danttbe^  tne  moat  consideiaMe  of 
the  Btteams  that  discharffe  thamaatvea  inla  the  Blaeh  Sea. 

It  rises  in  the  circle  of  Viasma,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
government  of  Smolensk,  near  tho  sources  of  the  Dwina 
and  Volga,  and  among  the  6wam)>s  of  iho  Alansk  or  Ainu- 
nian  hills  on  the  sotithem  declivity  of  the  Volkonsky  forest. 
It  Hows  generally  in  a  fiouth-Houth-wotit  dirtx'tioti  till  it 
approaches  Um  town  of  Buotensk,  where  it  inclines  more 
to  the  wc»t.  and  makes  its  way  to  Oraza,  whence  it  has 
a  Boutharl|r  coma  throivh  the  favamment  of  Mohileli; 
whieh  it  dtvidea  in  part  Inn  diet  of  Mtnah.  In  ftM  pert 
of  its  coui-xi!  it  i«  inereasod  by  numerous  tributary  streams  ; 
among  oiliera  the  Druetz,  So^ja,  Berezina,  whieh  la>t 
is  united  to  tlie  Dwina  by  means  (»f  a  canal,  Mer\a,  and 
Grrjaza.  After  tbrming  the  boundary'  between  parts  of 
the  governments  of  Minsk  and  Tshcmigoff,  it  enters  tlmt 
of  Kielf,  where  it  immediately  reeeivea  the  Pnupies.  which 
tho  Muchavieo  and  Orginski  eatiala  eunnect  with  tho 
Vistula  and  NieOMHitand  before  it  rraches  Kieir,tbe  Desna 
Usha,  Osier,  and  other  rivers.  Continuing  its  course  south- 
eastwards,  tlie  Dnieper,  below  Kieff.  formi<  tho  \^estem  and 
south-western  hmit  of  the  (government  of  I'ulinviu  and  next 
na-  uil;  between  tho  u;overnments  of  Ekalerinoslaf  and 
Clii>i>on,  it  bends  again  to  tho  south-west ;  its  waten  wutU 
of  Kieff  having  been  tnctaaied  by  the  Rope.  Bazstlunk, 
Piqoi.  Yonida,  Orel,  Sa«ata,  and  othav  atraama.  It  then 
Howa  betwoan  tlie  govermnenta  of  Dntshoboraen  (the  Noj^y 
Steppes)  and  Chenfon,  and  at  length  f  >rtii<>,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Bop,  a  larue  hraan,  or  swampy  lake,  nearly  fifty 
miles  and  from  one  to  itix  broad,  by  which  it  dis- 

chaiges  itself  int.j  tiio  Uiack  Sea.  Thi«  liman  extends  (Vom 
Cherson  toOc^akotf 

The  entire  length  of  the  Dnieper  with  its  windings  iri 
about  lOUU  miles:  in  a  straight  lino  itia  diont  880  from  ita 
aotueato  tiamottth.  Its  upper taainaoMpriiaa naariiy ibar- 
teen  dagreeaof  loui,Miude :  from  24*  to  abont  87^  east.  Ita 
average  width  \%  estimated  nf  70!i  ]iace3,  and  the  surface 
which  this  river  and  its  tributaries  drain  is  exceeded  only 
amonn  Kuropi-an  Btreama  by  that  of  the  Danube.  T!ii  I'r.h- 
j>er  llow*  for  the  most  part  between  high  banks,  thv  i,rcat(  %t 
elevation  of  which  is  along  the  eastern  aide.  The  upper 
put  of  iu  eourse  is  tbioiwh  a  marshy  ooontry,  and  in  tho 
middla  and  lower  eouiaa  it  pasties  over  manr  roeka.  It  in 
broader^  deeper,  and  more  rapid  than  the  Don,  and  is  na 
vigable  fWrni  Smolensk  to  Kieff;  but  below  tho  latter  town, 
near  Kidack,  the  navigation  is  interrupted  for  about  forty 
miles  by  thirteen  cataracts  called  Poroge,  as  well  as  by  enor- 
mous blocks  of  111'  ;  this  spaco  is  passable  for  vcrssclK  of 
small  draught  duruig  the  spring  months  only,  for  which 
roaiion  9Xk  merchandise  intended  for  Cherson  or  the  Black 
Sea  ia  naiadan  at  QUA  Samara,  whenoe  H  ia  Mimgrad  by 
land  to  MexawbnAfc,  at  the  inottdi  oftim  Moaoolhka,  a  dia- 
tance  of  about  forty-six  miles  by  land.  From  this  spot  to  th« 
mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  a  distance  of  about  260  miles,  the  navi* 
f^nliiMi  is  unimpeded.  Below  the  cataract*,  and  us  far  as  thu 
liman  tins  river,  upwards  of  sev«niy  islands  occur;  in 
taf  t  ilic  Dnieper  in  this  interval  has  no  open  water  fbr  seven 
miles  together.  Kaiskaya  and  Jodosa-Ostroma,  the  largest 
c»f  these  islands,  became  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  Zaporoguo- 
Cossacks,  arho  aatablishad  their  fietcha,  or  head  camp 
upon  them  The  ulanda  pndnce  a  gra|>e  called  Bin'onasa, 
wliich  resemble?  the  currants  of  Corinth.  Tbcy  are  full  of 
£ierpenl.s,  and  abound  in  a  sort  of  wild  cat,  whirh  Itunts  the 
shrew-  mmi^e 

As  tho  Dnieper  flows  through  more  than  nine  depxrs 
of  latitude  (from  near  88*  tO  464*  N.  lat.).  there  is  ureat 
diteraity  of  climato  fa  vaifana  parte  of  ita  basin:  at  Sdio> 
korit  the  vataca  ftaen  fa  llomabat,  and  contintvi 
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ic«- bound  until  Af  rB ;  at  Kieff  they  are  froxcn  from 
Jmmrj  to  Muth  onlf.  Tin  river  abounds  in  flsh, 
fMtieBMrif  the  t/bngwn,  earp,  pike,  and  ahad.  There 
aw  hfidgH  aeroaM  it  at  Smolensk  and  Kieff  tlia  lat- 
ter, which  m  \r,t^  pares  in  K-riglli,  atvl  constructed 
with  rafts,  is  renioved  about  the  end  nf  October  and  ro- 
ll ■  f'i  11  \hr:  [.ring,  OS  it  wo»ild  otlIer^vi^e  l>e  destroyed  tni 
the  breakiDg  up  of  the  ice.  This  river  is  the  BoiysthcTii^s 
of  the  GreeKft  and  Danapris  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  first 
mentioned  bjr  Hetodotna  (iv.  A3>,  who.  thonsdi  profeMiog 
im  ignotnaao  of  ki  ■novo,  Ina  aliown  wry  elearlr  Aat  ha 
«aa  well  acquainted  with  the  river.  He  sap  thnt  it  -wns 
known  for  forty  day»*  sail  upwards,  but  nu  farther:  the 
large  flah  vnIu'i  Ii  he  mentions  as  used  for  salting  is  probably 
the  aturg^eon.  With  the  exception  of  lh«  more  Routherly 
parts.  Its  bntiks  have  long  been  inhabited  by  races  of  Sela- 
aonian  utigfn.  Towards  the  mouth,  from  the  Roai  on  the 
ua£  the  Voraka  and  Soula  on  the  left  bank,  the 
tmattf  «M  far  a  long  tiiao  nothing  hotter  than  mtame, 
whotv  dm  nonudie  tnhea  of  the  Atehenmaa  and  after- 
wards of  the  Poloftis  fi?d  their  numerou*  flocks. 

Since  the  last  peai-e  with  Turkey  and  the  partition  of 
P>'lan'l.  both  banks  of  the  Dnicpir  are  boeome  the  pro- 
perty of  Russia-  Thi*  ]irincipol  towns  on  its  banks  arc 
Smolensk,  MohilefT.  Kieff,  Ekatoinoslaf,  and  IMierson. 

DNIESTER.  DNYSTBR.  or  DNE8TR.  one  of  the 
friBMpil  ri?«ra  of  Enropann  Rnaala,  baa  Its  aonroo  in 
a  MMU  lake  on  the  Miedoboreiek,  one  of  the  north-eastern 
deeHritieaof  the  Carpathian  mountains  lying  in  the  circle 
of  Sarahor,  in  the  Austrian  kingdom  of  Gulicia,  and  in 
ih'iut  49°  N.  lat.  Within  this  kingdom  tlie  Uiiiostir 
rereiTfs  the  TLsmciiica,  Stry,  Swica,  l»mnica,  and  Bis- 
iriua.  on  ita  aoutiiem,  and  the  Lipa,  Stripo,  and  Sored, 
on  its  nordiafftt  heidu  After  pesung  the  town  of  Sam- 
bor.  it  pomMB  a  south-eeaterV  eemse  to  HaUes.  Ma- 
riRtapnl,  and  Zalescryki.  Thenee  it'nnw  lii  an  B.flX. 
dirt-ction  to  Chotyin,  at  the  north-western  extremity  of 
Besisarabia,  where,  leaving  the  Austrian,  it  eaters  the 
Ruasian  territory.  At  Chotym  it  rece  >  i  U-  Podhorre, 
which  sapKrates  Oalieia from  the  government  of  Podolin,  and 
thenee  flows  north-east,  with  numemiis  windings,  to  Kame- 
niaei,  the  capital  of  that  government.  After  pmaing  Kame- 
lieeit  it  haa  no  tributaries  of  any  great  importanee ;  uie  chief 
era  the  Smoritza,  Yaurlik.  Kurtshuean,  Rent,  and  Botna. 
From  Kamenieca  it  runs  eastwards  to  Ushitsa,  and  soon  after- 
wards tlo^s  again  south-easterly;  forming  in  it.s  descent  to 
the  Blofk  Sea  the  boundnry  line  first  hinvieii  Bessambia 
and  Po'lolia,  and  [iflerwards  between  the  governments  uf  Bes- 
iorabia  and  Cheftoii.  From  Uiiliitza  it  passses  the  towns  of 
Hohikrff,  Yainpul,  Dubuasari,  Kishenolf,  the  once  important 
(octnsof  Bender,  and  TinanaUvbieh  it  on  the  oppoaite 
kenk.  It  cnteia  die  Btaek  Sea  ey  a  broad  Ihnan,  about  nine- 
teen railc«!  in  len^^th  and  five  in  breadth,  but  not  more  than 
scren  feet  in  depili,  the  mouili  of  which  ties  between  Aker- 
'nin  and  Ovidiupol.  In  front  of  the  mouth  is  a  lon^'  iieek 
ot  low  mnd,  wiach  the  sea,  hy  forcing  a  passage  at  iseveral 
points,  has  fbrmcd  into  islets. 

The  current  of  the  Dniester  is  exceedingly  rapid.  The 
nivigation  commences  at  Halics,  Imt  ia  interrupted  at 
PonMiy,  two  milee  below  Yunpol,  by  two  eonsiderable  falls 
and  saf^md  whblpMk;  end  It  doea  not  become  free  aeain 
ur.ti1  it  reaches  Bender.  As  fkr  Old  Sambor  it  fhjws 
through  a  deep  broad  valley,  which  afterwards  expands  on 
Its  eastern  bonk  into  (in  extensivp  plain  ;  while  on  its  rii:^ht 
bank  it  ia  occaaionally  skirted  by  ofiFsets  ftom  the  Car- 
pathian chain,  Wjblg  ftott  180  lo  350  feet  in  height. 
Tkeae  eievntiona  eeeoinMUiy  He  eemne  as  low  down  as  Cho< 

SB.  from  which  p(rint  n  flows  Ibtoagh  an  open  flat  country, 
e  bed  ia  muddy,  and  its  water*,  which  are  turbid  and  of  a 
jeilowish  hue,  and  often  broken  by  masses  of  rock,  are  fre- 
4(uent]y  cowered  with  fi)ara  ;  tliev  rise  and  fall  several  times 
in  the  oourse  of  the  day.  The  t^ireet  distance  between  the 
•onree  of  the  Dniester  and  its  mouth  is  estimated  at  alxiut 
4St  miles,  bat,  including  its  winding  its  whole  length  is 
H(kvtfa«a<ltiaitei.  lb  bitnOth  ie  Mid  1&  be 


in 

Bolbre  die  left  bnnle  wee  in  the  possesion  of  Ruaaia  the 

aavii^aiian  of  the  Dniester  was  rendered  very  insecure  by 
the  prcdatorv  h.ibits  of  the  Turks  and  Tartars.,  but  it  is  now 
tj«<-ome  a  sat'e  meim  transporting  wood,  pram,  and  mer- 
ebandbe  from  the  Russian  pruvincei  to  Od«»i>a.  The  prin- 
cipal pteeea  at  which  vesaels  load  and  unload  are  Stria  and 
flaletohi  oB  the  AtNKiMi,  end  Zmett  and  Duboeeeri  on  the 


Russian  side.   The  Dnteater  i^onnda  in  fbfa,  pattieiilMlf 

the  sMirgeOn. 

The  Dnieater  was  known  to  Herodotus  (iv.  51),  Ovid 
(Pont.  Jv.  10,  verse  30),  and  the  later  Greeks  by  the  name 
of  flic  TyruN  ;  and  it  was  subsequently  calloil  Danaslris. 

DO,  in  music,  lite  name  piven  by  the  Italians  and  the 
English  to  the  first  of  the  syllables  used  in 
and  answering  to  tiie  ut  of  the  French. 

DOAB.   A  word  signifying  two  leatent  wbieb  b  i  

Hindnsiatt  to  denote  »itf  tniBt  of  bmd  incmided  between  two 
riven.  Tben  nw  aovenl  Doabe  in  Hindnatan,  but  fbe  dls- 
trict  to  which  the  name  is  most  generally  applied  is  situated 
between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna.  This  district  has  its 
easttrn  extremity  at  Allahabad,  whence  itproceedsin  a  nnrih- 
west  diretuon  to  the  hilly  country  in  northern  Hindustan,  the 
northern  fVontier  of  the  district  of  Saharunpore  in  the  pro- 
rinceof  I>  Ihifbrmingitsnorth-westembounuary.  The  length 
of  this  tract  is  mof»  tluHi  500  miles,  and  its  mean  breath 
about  5i  miles ;  it  compivbends  the  districts  of  Sojiarun- 
pore,  Mcrut,  Alightu-,  FiUTaeknbad,Ktnoje,  Etaweh,  Komo, 
Uurrah,  and  Allahabad.  The  prevailing  character  of  the 
Dnab  is  flatness  and  nakedness.  A  few  clusters  of  trees  are 
occasionally  seen  near  the  moro  i  <  ij-i  ierable  villasres.  but 
in  other  places  many  milea  may  be  passed  over  without 
meeting  with  a  tree.  The  only  fuel  consists  of  a  low  shrubby 
pliiiit  called  palass,  wfaieb  is  venf  inferior  in  quality.  The 
'  princ  ipal  productions  are  mfflot  and  barley,  sugar,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  indigo.  The  straw  of  the  millet  is  very  ser- 
viceable as  provender  for  cattle.  One  of  the  chief  branches 
of  industry,  especially  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Doab,  is 
the  manufacture  of  coarse  cotton  cloths;  the  indigo  pro- 
duced IS  iiifi  rior  in  cpmlity  to  that  nf  Bengal.  The  tem- 
[R-rnture  of  the  air  in  this  part  of  India  is  liable  to  sudden 
and  violent  alternations ;  tne  range  of  the  thermometer  be- 
tween the  nosning  and  afternoon  is  ftequently  30,  and 
sonratinea  «s  nraeh  as  40  degrees.  In  April  and  May,  when 
the  hot  winrb  prevail,  the  thmnometer  often  rises  hi;;her 
than  120  degrees  in  the  shade,  and  at  other  seasons  the 
temperature  al  daybraek  is  aonetimes  below  tbe  fr«ei>^«ig 

point 

The  southern  part  of  the  Doab  came  into  the  possessioa 
of  the  English  in  1801,  when  it  was  acquired  ftom  Ihe  Icing 
of  Oude.  In  1803  the  more  northern  part  was  eeded  to  ibm 

English  by  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia.  The  population  is  of  a  very 
mixed  character,  and  consists  of  Jhatt,  Rajpoots,  Patnns. 
Thugs,  and  various  other  tribes,  who,  previous  to  the  ar(|ui- 
sition  of  the  country  by  the  English,  had  been  much  addicted 
to  [lUinder,  and  daeoity  organj;  robbery  w  as  of  freouent  occur- 
rence: this  has  since  been  t'li^ail)' remedied.  Three  other 
districts  to  which  the  name  of  Doab  is  anplied  are  situated 
in  the  province  of  Lsbove.  One  of  theae*  the  Doab  or  Doabeb 
Barry,  is  inehiM  between  tbe  RnToy  md  Beyah  rivera,  and 
contsitis  the  cities  of  Lahore  and  Amritsir;  the  second,  the 
Doabch  Jullitider,  is  included  between  the  Bt  vah  and  llui 
Sutleje,  and  forms  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  Seik  tern 
tory;  the  third,  the  Doabch  Rcehtna,  comprehends  the 
tract  between  the  Ravcy  and  the  Chinaub ;  the  princip.il 
towns  contained  in  it  arcBl.ssolce,Enienabad,aiidVi«erahail. 

DOBOKA  (or  Doboka-Varmegye),  a  taif^  cotnity  of 
Tran-^ylvania.  situated  in  the  north-weattm  part  of  that 
principality,  and  containing  an  ares  of  about  tl3S  square 
T'lili  -  Tlie  eastern  as  well  as  the  western  parts  are  vers 
inouniainous,  and  the  highest  elevations  are  Jroin  IsOU  tu 
2000  feet :  the  central  districts  are  level,  and  form  a  con- 
tinuation of  iho  great  Clauswnburg  Heide  or  heuth,  called 
by  the  natives  the  Mezoeseg.  Doboka  is  traversed  hy  the 
Little  Szamos  or  Samoseh,  the  Biaatritz.  and  Scbavo.  The 
climate  in  the  higher  regions  is  fresh  and  saluhrfod^  bat 
heavy  and  loss  healtby^  in  the  lower.  Tbe  soil,  though  sandy 
and  stony,  is  not  unproductive:  agrieidture  is  conflnct'l 
chiefly  to  the  midland  districts.  In  the  uplands  there  ure 
excellent  pastures,  and  the  monntnins  arc  rovcrwl  with 
forests,  from  which  much  timber  is  obtained.  Some  wine  is 
produccil,  and  the  stock  of  tion.es,  burned  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  and  swine,  is  considerable.  Honey  and  wax  are  mado 
in hugeqoantities.  In  1 7 78  this  county  containedl3,478  ibmi* 
ties,  end  4S,S91  inbabftants ;  the  present  popvdstion  is  esti 
mated  at  about  B",<)t)0.  There  are  gold  and  silver  mines, 
but  they  are  not  worked,  nor  is  any  nidviintage  taken  of  tlm 
resources  Doboka  possesses  tn  salt.  There  are  1()3  villages 
and  1  town  in  the  county;  the  lattt^rr  thralled  Szerk,  ui 
Seeken.  a  privileged  town  with  a  municipality,  and  the  seat 
of  the  Tabula  Continun,  ocadminiatmtive  boardof  Doboka, 
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It  liet  lAont  twvltre  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Clausenburg. 
TboinlMlNtMits  derive  their  mbrntvaoafiom  tfaair  ttum-laiidR 
■ndvinejmids,  but  theextenfhwMiltnniim  in  its  vidnity  ara 

no  longer  turned  to  ncrount.  Doboka,  u  Wrill;'.rl'.::in  il- 
Jage  to  the  west  of  Szi'i-k,  wliidi  ^ivus  its  i,^iao  to  iiiu  wliole 
county,  is  encirclcil  by  mountains.  Anuthi>f  spot  of  much 
note  ainonfi  the  Transylvaniaiu  »  Apafal\-a,  the  onginal 
3>eat  of  the  Apaniun  TCilliOM*  vho  fOVenied  ill  TfUlljrlTlllUI 
ftom  166)  to  1713. 

DOBRBE.  PSTBR  TAVL,  «u  liorn  in  tlw  idud  of 
Guornscv  in  the  year  1782.  At  an  early  age  ha  was  tent 
til  Dr.  Valpy's  school  at  Reading,  and  stayed  there  till  h» 
became  an  undergrailuatc  of  Trinity  Collose  in  the  year 
1800.  He  took  his  B.  A.  detrreo  in  1S04.  He  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  chancellur's  medals,  but  did  not  obtain  either, 
havins:  been,  it  is  said,  prevented  by  ill  health  from  doing 
UniiKlf  justice  in  the  examination.  After  being  elected  a  fel- 
knroT  hu  coIIm^  k«  oaatimMd  to  leude  at  Cambridge,  de- 
vottDg  hiniieir  to  elaaieal  studies,  and  enjoying  the  inti- 
macy of  Por>on,  to  whom  be  was  devotedly  attached,  and 
from  whom  lie  derived  all  the  spirit  of  nis  scholarship. 
After  Porson's  death,  the  book.*  und  MSS.  of  that  gr(  at 
critic  were  purcitased  by  Trimty  College,  and  the  task  of 
C^Uog  part  of  Porson^s  notes  was  intrusted  to  Dubree:  he 
W§»  inronted,  however,  by  illness,  a  subsequent  joumcy 
to  Spain,  and  other  causes,  from  publishing  the  portiuu  of 
thoie  remains  aisicMd  to  him  till  Wm,  when  he  hnracht 
out  an  edition  of  the  PIntttB  and  of  all  that  Bmon  liad  ufl 
up  11  Aristophanes,  along  with  some  learned  notes  of  his 
own.  Ill  1822  he  published  Pur&on's  transcript  of  the 
lexicon  of  Photius.  In  tho  following  vear  he  was  elected 
Rajriut  professor  of  Greek.  He  diea  on  the  24th  Sep- 
teaMTi  UH6.  He  was  cngiu^d  on  an  edition  of  Demo- 
sdiHiM  at  thetioMof  bi«  death:  hii  notM  on  this  and  other 
CifMik  and  Latin  authon^MVre  eoUeoted  and  publiihed  by 
hi<i  f^uccaaiOT  in  Some  of  his  remarks  are  very  acute, 

and  some  of  hi*  lonjcctures  most  injienious,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  if  his  friends  have  con-^ulted  liis  reputation  in  pub- 
lishing a  number  of  crude  observ  ations,  the  f,rrealer  part  of 
which  were  certainly  never  intcnde<i  fur  the  press.  Ana 
•eholar,  Dobree  was  accurate  and  fastidious  be  bad  tome 
taito^  and  much  common  seUMb  which  preserved  him  from 
«oiiiuiitting  hltradais.  Hia  vaamiying  ioduMzijr  lupplied 
him  vith  a  vast  indnetkm  of  pertietdar  obeerrationa ;  but 
he  was  unwilling,  perhaps  i:;);iMr>,  to  generalise;  and  on 
the  whole,  it  must  be  allowed  he  has  neither  done  nor 
shown  a  power  of  doing  any  tbin»  to  jllttify  th*  aSbavigaDt 
encomiums  of  some  of  his  iriends. 

DOCK,  the  common  name  of  many  perennial  tap-rooted 
apeeiet  of  the  geaiis  Rumex.  Thejr  do  not  multiply  by  division 
or  the  root,  but  their  leedc  are  dnpersed  in  such  abundance 
that  they  become  a  serious  nuisance  in  cultivated  land  if 
they  are  not  extirpated.  The  only  two  methods  of  doing 
thi:i.  are  cither  by  tearing  or  digging  them  up,  which  is 
•O  slow  as  scarcely  to  be  adopted  in  practical  husbandry, 
or  by  constantly  hoeing  up  their  younfj  shoots  ;  by  the  latter 
means  they  usually  may  be  destroyed  in  a  single  summer. 

DOCK,  a  place  artificially  formed  for  the  reception  of 
thipi»  the  oDtianoe  of  vhico  ia  nuerally  doced  by  galea. 
TlMte  an  two  kmdi  of  doeki,  diy-dodci  end  .inet-nieka. 
The  former  are  used  for  receiving  ships  in  order  to  their 
being  inspected  and  repaired.  For  this  purpose  the  dock 
must  be  so  contrived  that  llie  water  may  be  admitted  or 
excluded  at  pleasure,  so  that  a  veatsel  can  be  floated  in  when 
the  tide  is  high,  and  that  the  water  may  run  out  with  the 
fldl  of  the  tide,  or  be  pumped  out,  the  clo&iug  of  the  gates 
pMfenling  its  return.  Wet-docks  are  formed  for  the  Pur- 
poia  of  keopiiw  vessels  alnaya  afloat.  Tho  name  of  dook 
naa  MmetiniMDeen  applied  to  an  excavation  flrom  •whSeh 
the  water,  or  a  considerable  part  of  it,  runs  in  and  out  with 
the  tide  ;  but  such  an  excavation  is  more  properly  an  arti- 
ficial basin  or  harbour  than  i  ili  ■  k.  One  of  the  chief  uses 
of  a  dock  to  keep  a  uniform  level  of  water,  m  that  the 
business  of  loading  and  unloading  ships  can  be  carried 
on  without  any  interruptloa>  Dock-yar«u  belonging  to  the 
government  usually  oooikt  of  dry-docks  for  repairing  ships, 
and  of  tlipt  on  which  new  vemeu  are  built;  faeaidee  which 
they  comprize  storehouses,  in  which  various  kinds  of  naval 
stores  are  kept,  and  workshops  in  which  different  processes 
subsidiary  to  ship-building  are  carried  on.  For  some  ac- 
count of  the  great  Dock-vards  of  thi.s  kinj^dom  the  articles 

Chatbak,  Oxtomfort,  l'0KTSi(0UTB,and  Pjuvmoutb  maj 
aarataftdlo* 


The  flint  wetrdock  for  commerdel  porpOMt  uade  in  thit 
kiofdom  wai  Jhnnod  in  the  jmt  1708  at  limpoo),  than  m 
plaeeof  no  importanee.  tt  hie  been  imtel  to  aaorflM  to  dw 

amount  of  accommodation  for  shipping  which  has  since 
been  provided  at  thi.s  port  a  great  part  of  tne  prosperity  which 
it  exhibits  at  tiic  present  day.  1  hat  the  dock*  at  Liverpool 
have  been  and  are  of  iraraen.se  importance  to  the  trade  of 
the  town,  and  extremely  profitable  to  the  corporation  to 
which  they  belong,  cannot  bo  disputed,  and  that  the  n«a- 
gram  of  the  trade  of  Liverpool  has  been  aceeleiatod  by  taiir 
means  ia  highly  probable ;  but  that  progress  seems  necee 
Mrily  to  have  followed  from  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the 
manufactures  in  Lancashire ;  and  as  Liverpool  is  tlie  natural 
outlet  fur  the  export  trade  of  that  part  of  tlie  kingdom,  we 
may  suppo>e  that  the  improvements  in  question  have  arisen 
out  of  the  demands  and  necessiues  of  commerce  rather  thaii 
that  they  have  been  the  cause  in  any  considerable  degree 
of  the  trade  itMl£  Tho  Liverpool  dodu  have  been  exceed- 
ingly profitable  in  proportion  to  the  money  expended  on 
their  construction.  Tins  expense  ha.s  been  much  less  than 
«uch  works  in  jreneral  requue,  the  labour  of  e.vcavating 
having  been  in  a  great  measure  saved  in  consequence  of 
their  area  liavmg  been  inclosed  from  the  river.  Fur  the 
same  reason,  the  corporation  of  tho  town,  to  whom  the  docks 
belong,  never  had  to  make  any  outlay  for  the  purchaee  of 
the  land  ;  and  another  great  cause  of  expendittire  which  has 
oocurmd  at  other  places  has  been  avoided  at  Liverpool, 
where  the  docks  are  simply  such,  and  are  not  provided  with 
wareb  Mi  M  i  'ur  storing  giAxls.  The  dock  first  coustrucled. 
and  whicii  went  by  the  name  of  "The Old  Dock,"  was  tilleii 
up  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  very- 
handsome  custom-house,  which  is  on  the  point  of  being 
completed  (May  1837).  Sinoo  the  Old  Dock  was  first  made 
otheta  have  been  added  at  diflemnt  periods,  and  at  pnMUt 
tho  ma^n  of  tho  Mersey  along  the  whoio  oxtont  of  the 
town  is  occupied  by  a  series  of  eleven  docks,  without  reckon- 
ing one  constructed  by  the  late  Duke  of  Bridgewater  as  an 
au\r:.;i;  y  to  his  operations  in  internal  na\  i^m tj  )1j  :  this 
Work,  >*hich  is  called  "  The  Duke's  Dock,"  is  now  lu  pos- 
session of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewator's  exeeutori.  The  aggre- 
gate area  of  those  docks  which  are  the  property  of  the  oor- 
poratkm  eKesoda  IM  acres. 

The  |Mal  advaalue  whioh  the  trade  of  lirarpool  boa 
progresMTely  gained  mm  the  cxlsteneo  of  these  docks  may 
be  gathered  from  tl  ?  f  l lowing  statement  of  the  number 
of  vessels  by  which  iiiev  inwe  been  frequented  in  different 

J ears,  taken  at  intervals,  and  by  the  amount  of  dues  cal- 
ectod  upon  these  veaeeU  and  the  goods  loaded  and  un- 
loaded in  and  ftom  lha  r — 


Amoaator  Amonntof 
Yurt.        VMirilL        Dock  Due*.      Yran.        Ve>»-1t.        U».k  Dues. 

1757....  1.371....  £2,336  1804).... 4.746.... £23,379 
I760....1.S45....    S,330      ISOS.... 4,618....  SS^4 

1765  1.930....    3,455       1810. ..  .6,729   65,782 

1770  2,073....    1.142       1815  6,440....  76,916 

1775. ...2,291....    5,384       1820. .,  .7,276   94,412 

1780  2,261   3,528       1825. ..  10,837   128.691 

1785...,3,-tJ9....    8,411        1830. ..  1 1,214  151,.^2;* 

1790.... 4,223....  10.037  1835...  14,959....  844,814 
1795.... 9,948....  9,368 

An  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  1S25  vesting  the 
management  of  the  Docks  in  a  committee  of  '21  menilK-rs. 
of  whom  13  arc  nominated  by  the  corporation  of  Laverpoul, 
and  8  are  elected  out  of  thvir  own  body  by  the  merclumUH 
who  pay  each  at  least  1 0/.  a  year  in  rates. 

The  first  rotnhiercial  wet-dock  constructed  in  the  port  of 
J.,ODdun  was  fur  the  accommodation  of  vessels  employed  ilk 
tho  Greenland  wbato-flHb '  n .  and  was  proridod  iritb  tho  iie-> 
cemarv  apparatus  forboi, :lia  Uulwer.  Thk  branch  of 
ti  t  lr' having  almost  entirely  left  the  port  of  London,  tho 
dui  k  was,  about  30  years  ago.  opened  for  the  reception  of 
ves'-els  employed  in  the  European  limlicr  and  corn  trades; 
and  with  a  view  to  the  latter,  a  range  uf  graiiaries  wasbuilU 
This  dock,  which  is  now  known  as  the  '  Commercial  Dock,* 
is  situated  at  Rotherhithe;  itoocnpies  altogether  49  acres* 
about  four-flllhs  of  whidk  aio  water.  The  warehouses  are 
not  built  so  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  considered '  places  of 
special  security,'  as  described  in  the  warehousing  act,  and 
many  descriptions  of  goods  are  consequently  not  f— Tf'*f*^ 
to  be  depoi^ited  in  tl»em  under  bond. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century  all  ships  arriving  ia 
London,  with  the  exception  already  mentioned  of  the  Green- 
1  land  whala^'fik  diadmifid  thair  osigosa  into  l^tom  ih 
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tiwmw.  The  mntinninf  increasing  inconvenience  thus 

cau«e<I  hy  the  ^.t  vriii!^  trade  of  the  port  w-.i^  much  a'^^ia- 
vatfH  durin>^  u  tinii;  ol  war,  tf  the  circtimsCiuce  of  the  West 
India  ^hips  arriving  together  in  great  numbers  uikIlt  cmh- 
To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  a  plan  was  projected 
in  1 793  for  constructing  wet-docks  for  the  reception  of  ships 
emploved  io  tb«  Wert  udiA  trade ;  bat  it  wat  not  until  1799 
that  tbe  sdiane  wm  auMtSoned  bjr  FkiiUetMiit»  end  tbat 
in  set  was  peaaad  inoofpoiatiiig  a  company  fiir  the  purpose, 
with  a  capital  or  joint-steclt  of  1,380,000^.  The  docks  con- 
structe<l  uii'ler  this  act  of  inooi-poration  are  known  as  the 
West  India  Docks,  aiul  uxtcii'l  across  the  ]iiere  of  land  called 
the  Isle  of  Dogs  whioh  hei  in  a  bend  of  the  Thames  betwee  n 
filackwall  and  Limehouae^  at  both  of  which  piac^s  tliere  arc 
antmneeai  to  the  doclts.  Tlieir  construction  was  begun  in 
Fehnittrjr  1800»aiid  mi  pwaeeuted  ao  Tisorooaly  that  in  two 
ymn  and  a  half  ftom  that  time  the  worn  were  atdBeiently 
advanced  to  admit  vesi^el-i  for  unloading.  These  docks  con- 
sisted at  first  of  two  separate  basins,  one  of  which  was  used 
for  discharging,  and  the  other  for  loading;  ships.  The  im- 
port doek,  w)noli  is  s:iiuite<l  to  the  north,  is  S70  yards  long 
and  166  vards  wide  ;  the  export  dock  is  of  tlie  same  lengtii 
and  I3i  yards  wide,  ao  that  the  area  of  the  two  is  equal  to 
S€  acne ;  there  are  besides  two  basins,  one  at  each  entrance, 
that  at  BlaokwaU  being  i  •am,  and  that  at  Limehouse 
t  aerea  in  extent  These  two  doeka  are  together  capable  uf 

Sccommotlatinu'  nvax-  "han  ji'O  si,il  of  merch;Uit  vesiels  of 
largt>  S12C,  and  dutiiig  iho  war,  wlien  ships  arrived  from  the 
C'lloniM  in  large  ihels,  the  accommodation  was  at  tunes 
f  mnd  to  be  nut  greater  than  was  required.  Tlio  import 
dork  IS  surround«i  by  ranges  of  commodiotis  in-areliouses. 
Hie  city  canal,  which  was  cut  parallel  with  the  West  India 
Doeka  on  flie  south,  was  intenoed  to  form  a  short  cut  for 
»hip6,  to  enable  them  to  avoid  the  circuit  of  tbe  Isle  of 
Doga,  but  being  very  little  used,  was  purchased  about 
four  years  a^o  by  the  Wi  ;  India  Dot-k  Company,  and  a 
commanicatiuu  was  made  Luiwcen  it  and  the  other  basins 

Tile  London  Docks,  which  are  situated  at  Wa])ping,  wore 
begun  in  the  year  1801,  and  opened  for  business  in  ; 
they  consist  of  the  western  dock  of  20  acres,  the  eastern 
dock  of  7  acres,  and  the  tobacco  dock,  between  the  other 
two^  (^more  tlwn  one  acre.  The  space  induded  widnn  the 
dock  walls  exceeds  71  acres.  The  warehouses  are  spacious, 
and  very  substantially  builL  The  tobacco  warehouse,  which 
k  on  the  south  side  of  the  tobacco-dock,  covers  nearly  five 
arres.  The  vaults  beneath  the  warehouses  contain  space 
enough  for  stowing  66,000  pipes  and  puncheons  of  wine  and 
spirits  One  of  the  vaults  has  an  area  of  7  acres.  A  great 
part  of  the  ezpenae  attending  upon  the  construction  of 
these  docks  WM  owlaglo  the  v^ve  of  the  houses  and  other 
property  by  which  flu  site  was  prerwnsly  occupied,  an^  by 
the  compensation  which  the  Dock  Company  was  bound  by  , 
its  act  of  incorporation  to  pay  to  lightermen,  owners  of  | 
»are!i  lu-f  in  the  City  of  London,  and  others  whose  bus - 
ness  would  probably  suffer  from  tiie  establishmif  of  the 
docks.  The  ^uint-stock  of  the  company  is  3,238,006/^  in  ad- 
dition to  which  700,000/.  have  been  bonrowedand  expended. 
Tbe  amount  of  business  carried  on  has  been  very  great  firom 
the  first  opening  of  tbeaa  docks,  but  tha  pcopnetm  da  not 
receive  more  than  2f  par  eent.  per  anntnn  on  their  aloek. 

The  East  India  Docks  intended  for  the  reception  of  ships 
•employed  by  the  East  India  Company,  are  situated  at  Black- 
wall,  below  the  entrance  to  the  West  India  Docks.  There 
are  two  docks,  one  for  unloading,  the  other  for  loading  ships, 
of  tbe  area  of  18  and  9  acres  respectively ;  the  entrance 
baatn.  wlucb  iscommon  to  both  docks,  is  about  3  acres  in  ex- 
tent :  the  eoet  of  tUa  ondertakiDg  was  about  SOOfiOOLi  it 
has  not  hitherto  proved  pnfltableto  the  undertakers. 

Tbe  East  Countij  Dock  adjoins  the  Commercial  Dock 
t)  tbe  south.  It  is  freauented  by  v«  =l's  employed  in  the 
European  timber  traac.  This  do<  k,  which  was  con- 
ftructed  in  1  &07,  has  an  area  of  about  (j^  acres.  Tlie  basin 
ax  the  Mitranoe  of  the  Surrey  canal  at  Kotherhithe  is  also 
naedat  a  dock. 

The  pvneoting  of  tbe  St  Xatfaerine'a  Docks  arose  out  of 
an  aHeged  want  of  anffldmt  aeoornmodation  hi  the  London 
D i'  k^  The  act  incorporating  the  St.  Katherine's  Dock 
L-  raia:i\  was  pajvsed  in  1826,  and  the  Docks,  which  are 
t;'iia:c'l  U  t-ii-M  T]  the  London  Docks  and  tlie  Tower,  were 
parualiy  opeueil  for  business  in  October  IB-8.  Tlie  joint- 
stock  of  the  company  amounts  to  1,352,000/.,  besides  w  hich 
hOOjOOOL  of  boirowed  money  have  been  snent.  Tbe  outer 
«it  mt  of  S4  aeiM,  of  wbidi  11  warn  we 


I  water,  the  remainder  being  occupied  by  quays  and  ware* 

houses.  There  are  two  docks,  each  ca])aolo  of  receiving 
vessels  of  600  tons  burthen,  and  whi<-h  are  frequented  by 
ships  in  the  East  India,  the  North  American  and  South 
American  trades.  Tbe  warehouses*  are  very  commodious, 
and  so  contiived  that  goodaaie  taken  into  tbniapt  ooeeftem 
the  shin. 

The  W'dook  at  Briftfli        it  of  a  ehametar  dilfarant 

from  those  of  Liverpool  and  London,  luw  ntnady  been  dt- 

scribed.  [Bristol.] 

At  Hull  there  are  three  docks,  occupying  together  ail 
arpa  of  26  acre*,  and  capable  of  affording  acroramodation  to 
more  than  Mo  ships;  but  this  amount  is  found  to  be  insufll- 
cient  for  the  increasing  trade  of  the  port,  and  a  public  meet- 
ing was  lately  held  in  the  town  to  conKider  of  tne  steps  lae- 
eeaiaiy  to  be  taken  for  providing  mora  dock  raom.  The 
new  port  of  Gooln,  dtuated  near  the  jnnetion  of  the  Onse 
with  the  Humlx-T  has  t«o  w»'t-do<  lis,  one  of  which  is  cal- 
culated for  the  reception  of  acagoiug  vos.sela  of  considerable 
b\irthen,  and  the  other  is  used  for  the  accommodntion of 
binali  craft  which  navigate  the  rivers  and  canals. 

Lcith  has  two  wet-docks,  extending  together  o>-er  10  aoreSf 
and  capablo  of  accommodating  150  vessels  of  the  silO 
which  at  the  time  of  the  works  being  performed  usually  fre- 
quented the  port.  Since  then,  the  mtroduetion  of  stean 
navigation  made  an  entire  ohange  in  the  wants  and 
uses  of  Leith  as  a  harbour.  The  entrance  to  tbe  docks  Ls 
not  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  Uie  loi^e  steam  v^sels  trading 
between  London  and  Edinburgh,  which  must  consequently 
difichargii  an<l  load  intho  harbour,  where  Ibey  take  the  grottod 
every  tide,  which  is  very  objectionable,  or  they  must  lis  at 
anchor  in  tbe  Ftith  of  Forth,  and  load  and  unload  by  meaiM 
of  boats,  whkli  is  expensive  and  aamatfnkea  diSeuIl;  and 
even  dangerous.  The  deficient  Hate  of  accommodation 
here  described  was  investigated  by  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  183j,  hut  the  insolvent  condition  of  the 
ojrporation  of  Edmburgh,  in  which  body  is  vested  the 
property  of  the  harlwur  and  shore  of  Leith  and  its  neigh- 
Dourhood,  has  hitherto  prevented  the  commencement  of 
anv  imprnvemenf. 

DOCLEA.  ^lAXUb] 

DOCTOR,  one  that  has  taken  the  highest  degree  in 
fcculties of  Divinity,  Law,  Physic,  or  Music.    In  its  original 
import  it  means  u  person  so  skilled!  iu  his  particular  art  or 
science  as  to  be  qualified  to  teach  it. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  time  w  licii 
the  title  of  Doctor  was  first  created.  It  seems  to  luive  been 
established  for  the  profiessorB  of  the  Roman  law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bologna,  about  tbe  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Antony  4  Woinaayi,  that  the  title  ot  Doctor  in  Divinity 
began  at  FViria,  after  TMer  Lombard  had  compiled  his  Sett 
tcuces,  about  the  year  ll.'jl.  {TJixt.  and Antiq.  Univ.qf  Ox 
ford,  4(0.  Oxf  17;»2,  vol.  i.  p.  62.)  Previously,  those  who  had 
I  r  i  ceded  in  the  faculties  had  been  termed  Masters  only. 
The  talc  of  Doctor  was  nut  adopted  in  the  English  Universi- 
ties earlier  than  the  time  of  John  or  Henry  the  Third. 

Wood  cites  several  instances  of  the  expense  and  magnifi* 
cence  whidi  attended  the  early  granting  of  the  higher  degrees 
in  England  in  tbe  reigns  ofMennllLandSdwaidL  About 
the  year 1268,  he  says,  when  Alphomtts  de  Senla,  or  fltona, 
an  Italian,  studiedat Oxford,  one  Boniiacii  s  1  Siiluciiii  pro 
ceeded  in  tlie  civil  law,  at  whose  inception  iiii;ru  were  Ruch 
ceremonies  and  feasting,  that  the  like  for  that  faculty  was 
scarce  before  known  here.  The  abbot  and  convent  of  Ose 
ney  ga\  e  him  the  free  use  of  their  monastery  on  that  occa 
sion.  He  adds,  that  a  still  greater  solemnity  was  performed 
some  years  after,  at  Gloucester  College,  by  the  Bcnedietineiw 
for  one  William  de  Brooke,  a  monk  <x  St  Peter's  Monastery 
at  Gloucester,  who  took  the  degree  of  D.D  in  1298,  being 
the  first  of  his  Order  who  had  attained  that  dignity.  He 
was  accompanied  by  the  abbot  and  whole  convent  of  his 
own  monastery,  th«  'il  ti  ofWestminster.  Ri  i  ling,  Abing- 
don. Evesham,  aiid  Maimeabury,  numerous  other  priors  and 
monks,  and  by  a  hundred  noblemen  Kid  es^^uiros  on  hotaea 
ricUy  eanarisoned.  (Wood,  ut  supr.  pp.  65,  66.) 

In  Odord  flietiBM  requisite  for  tbe  Doctor  of  lXviD%*a 
degree,  subsequent  to  that  of  M.A.,  is  eleven  years:  fern 
Doctor's  of  Civil  Lkw,  five  years  from  the  time  at  whJehfhft 
Bachelor  of  Laws'  degree  was  conferred.  Those  who  take 
this  degree  professionally,  in  order  to  practise  in  Doctors' 
Commons,  in-  ii  liulged  with  a  shorter  period,  and  permitted 
to  obtain  it  at  four  instead  of  five  years,  upon  making  oath 
in  conYooationof  thdr  inlautionsio  topraetiaew  F«r  tba  da 
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pwc  of  M.D.,  threo  years  must  intervene  from  the  lirae  of  the  1 
candidate's  liaving  talun  liis  Baihelor  of  Medicine's  (!i.'.:rc-c. 
For  a  Doctor's  degree  in  Divinity  or  Law  throe  distir.ct  lec- 
tures are  to  be  read  in  tlic  schmiU,  npon  thro9  different  days: 
but  by  a  dispensation,  first  obtained  in  convocation  or  congre- 
gation, all  three  are  permitted  to  be  read  upon  the  same  dny  ; 
ao  that  by  4iqpniaUana  aingle  day  ii  lufficicnt  in  poiat  of 
time  l6r  Umbb  exeretaML  For  a  Dwtoi'B  degree  in  Medi- 
cine, a  dissertation  upon  some  subject,  ta  bo  approved  by 
the  Professor  of  Meoicine,  must  bo  publicly  recited  in  the 
srbooI%  and  a  eopyaf  il  afkmnids  driivnad  ta  tha  Pro- 
fessor. 

In  Cambridge  a  Dor  tor  of  Divinity  must  be  a  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  of  five,  or  a  M.A.  of  twelve  years*  staoding.  The 
tuqttiaite  exercises  are  ooa  ult,  taa  opponendes,  a  Latin  ler- 
in(nB,aadaaSqg^MnMa.  A  Imtar  of  Laws  musi  be 
a  SaebelorofLawB  of  1he3reBn*  itandin^.  Hii  exerebea  are 

one  act  and  one  oppnncncy.  Doctors  of  Physic  proceed  in 
the  same  manner  ils  Doctors  of  I,;iw3.  For  a  Doctor's  de- 
gree in  music,  m  both  Uni'  cr^itu's,  the  exeirise  rcquind  ' 
in  the  composition  and  pcrfonnunco  of  a  solemn  piece  of 
music,  to  bo  approved  by  the  Professor  of  the  FaeiUt^.  (Bee 
the  Oif.  and  Comb.  C(Uendar$  for  1837.) 

CokNued  eogranngi  cf  the  dresses  worn  by  the  doctors  of 
tlM  fltrreral  ftenlties  of  0.xfbrd  and  Cambridge  will  tbe 
fbund  in  Aekermann's  Hittory  qf  the  Univ.qf  Oxford,  4to., 
1814,  vol.  ii.  p.  259,  et  seq. ;  and  in  his  History  qf  th$  CAnv. 
of  Camhrid^f,  4to.,  1815,  vol.  li.  p.  31  J,  et  srq. 

1X")(TORS'  CX3MM0NS,  the  C«Ilcj;c  <.t'  Civili:u'.s  in 
London,  near  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  foundefl  by  Dr.  Har- 
vey, Di  an  of  the  Arches,  for  the  profes&ors  of  the  civil  law. 
THe  official  residences  of  the  judges  of  the  Arches'  Court  of 
Canterbury,  of  the  Judge  of  the  Admfaralty,  and  the  Jndee  of 
the  PrerontiTe  Court  of  Quiterbmy,  are  situated  there. 
It  b  also  the  residence  of  the  doctors  of  the  civil  law  prac- 
tising in  I^indon,  who  live  there  (for  diet  and  lodging  )  in  a  col- 
legiate m.inncr,  and  common  together,  and  hincethe  jil.ico  is 
known  by  the  name  of  l)i>riiirs' Commons.  It  was  burnt 
down  in  tlte  Arc  of  Lnnrlon,  and  rebuilt  attlw  charge  of  the 
prot^ssion.  iChambral Mag.  Brit.  Notilia.)  Tt^wkvcSitga 
beloof  a  eartain  uumber  of  proctarai  trhe  BUUMfs  canses 
ht  their  clients,  ht. 

In  the  Common  Hall  are  held  all  the  prindyal  l|Mtiial 
courts,  and  the  High  Court  of  Admiraltv. 

DODDER.  fCusciTTACF.*.: 

DODDRIDGE.  PHILIP,  DD.  (birth  in  1702,  and 
death  in  1751),  a  dissentine  divine,  who,  on  account  of  his 
ainrularly  amiable  dispoettufi  and  manners,  his  ministerial 
HmDi^t  wXj,  and  Ican^f^  ii  Nfguded  as  one  of  the  or- 
aanents  «rf  toa  ra%ioiM  aoamiiiaiiy  to  vhieh  he  behmnd. 

The  community  of  nMeli  ire  tpealc  is  that  of  the  Old 

DiiaenterH  of  Entjland  ;  those  who  adhered  to  the  clcrg)" 
who  left  the  church  when  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  passi-d  in 
l*>t i  J.  soon  af^er  the  return  of  Charles  II.  from  exile,  pre- 
K'nbed  the  terms  of  ministerial  conformity.  These  persons 
formed  a  numerous  and  powerful  party  during  the  whole 
of  that  rekn,  and  at  length  succeeaed,  though  after  much 
aoilbriD^  m  enforcing  their  right  to  have  their  meeting- 
kooM  volMtadlv  law;  and  tfMnMdvwillovad  to  assemble 
under  tne  tame  i^ectlon  wMeb  was  extended  to  ministers 
mill  yicriplc  who  were  willing  to  conform  under  that  act. 
Tliw  nj^it  luwovcr  was  not  recogni.sed  till  afler  the  revolu- 
tion. Tlicact  of  parhaineiit  which  gave  it  is  cnllcd  the  Ar  t 
of  Toleration,  and  was  one  of  the  first  legislative  mea- 
anres  of  the  new  government,  being  passed  in  1689. 

The  efltet  of  it  was,  that  the  non-oonforming  or  dissenting 
body  beeme  cast  faMo  societies,  each  with  its  own  place  of 
worship,  where  the  usual  ordinances  of  Chiiatianitv  were 
administered ;  each  having  also  its  own  pastor,  who  was 
either  a  minister  who  had  bcLii  silenced  by  the  act  of  ICr2, 
or  a  minister  who  harl  lurn  tianud  under  those  ministers 
and  ordained  by  them. 

Doddridec  was  born  in  one  of  these  families  living  in  Lon- 
don, where  no  bad  the  early  part  of  his  education.  He  was 
then  ibr  a  tfaaa  at  Sl>  AlhaDs,  where  Uved  a  minister,  Mr. 
CUfke,  who  was  Us  gieat  Mead,  and  indeed  patron,  ibr  the 
Ikther  of  Doddridge  had  died  while  he  was  young,  and  had  left 
little  fbr  the  expense  of  his  education.  It  was  early  per- 
ceived that  his  turn  of  mind  pe*"uliarly  pointed  to  the  pro- 
fe-i>i(tn  of  a  minister,  and  he  was  entere<l  at  a  dissent in;i 
academy  over  which  Mr.  John  Jennings  nrcsuKKl,  the  son 
of  one  of  the  ministers  ailenoed  in  U62.  Tbis  academy  was 
beptatthavilhg«orXib«wthiiiLeIcsMMiUf«.  Dr.Mi- 


ridge  entered  it  m  17IR  or  I7I9.  and  m  17S9  commenced 

bis  ministry  at  Kibwnrth,  his  late  tutor  Mr.  Jennings  re- 
mising in  that  year  to  Hinckley,  where  ho  died  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Jennings  was  an  important  event  in  the 
hi.>tory  of  Dr.  Doddridge.  Great  aqieetations  had  been 
fi9nnedamoiu|the  Disaenten  of  the  laeeen  of  Mr.  Jenningt 
in  the  edueanon  of  miniMen,  and  it  wis  thought  a  point  of 
importance  to  maintain  an  academy  of  that  kind  in  one  of 
the  central  counties.  Mr.  Jennings  had  mentioned  his|pnpil 
Doddridge  as  being  a  person  v  hun  he  thought  eminently 
qualified  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  the  eyes  of  the  Dissent- 
ers were  genen^r  diiaoled  to  Un  as  the  penon  b«rt  quell- 
fled  to  do  80. 

However,  several  years  passed,  dtiring  which  Doddridge 
was  leadiacthe  Ulb  of  anon-<onftimiiatttiniMeK  hiaaerneea 
bein^r  divided  between  the  people  who  attended  the  ehapel 

at  Kibworth,  and  the  congregation  at  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Market  Harborough.  He  was  diligent  in  nia  minis- 
try both  m  public  and  private,  but  he  found  time  also  for 
much  theological  readiog,  by  which  means  he  qualifled  him- 
self the  better  Ibr  A*  oSflawUeh  ha  and  his  fHsnds  had 
ever  kmt  in  view. 

In  1 7S9  he  began  UtMademy,  whieh  soon  attahted  a  hish 
reputation.  It  was  the  instnatkm  in  which  most  of  tne 
more  distinguished  ministers  of  the  Old  Dissenters  in  HIm 
middle  of  the  cightcentli  century  were  educated.  It  was  first 
estahlished  at  Market  Harbonnigh,  ■n  licre  he  at  the  time  re- 
sitli'il ;  but  before  the  end  of  tlic  year  be  n  movod  to  North- 
ampton, having  been  invited  to  become  the  m  mister  of  the 
Dissenting  congregation  in  that  town ;  and  at  Northamfrtoa 
he  continued  both  as  peslor  of  the  Dlaeentiiw  congregation, 
and  head  of  the  Dissenting  aeadenr,  till  h»  death.  He 
died  at  Lisbon  thirteen  days  after  nis  airivaL  Be  had 
gone  thither  with  lit;le  hoie  of  recovery. 

Doddridge  lived  at  a  time  when  the  zeal  of  the  chis'^  nf 
persons  to  whom  he  belonged  had  lost  some  partuf  its  anticnt 
fervour.  This  he  saw  with  regret,  and  was  ren-  desirous  tc 
revive  it  This  appears  to  havu  been  a  principal  object,  and 
one  kept  steadily  in  view  both  in  his  ministeild  hbovra 
and  his  pubUdied  writings.  Hia  nrintad  saraMnw  aro 
remaritabfe  ibr  the  earnestness  wnh  whieh  he  IfNsea 
the  great  importance  of  a  religious  life,  the  evil  of  spiritual 
indifference  or  care1es.sncss,  and  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  umiiiiu'  with  the  practice  of  the  moral  duties  the  culti- 
vation of  the  spirit  of  piety,  and  a  deep  and  serious  regard 
to  the  momentous  truths  of  religion.  This  appears  i»articu- 
larly  in  a  book  of  bis  which  has  been  popular  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  entitled  *The  Rise  and  IVogress  of  Religion 
in  the  SouL*  There  is  the  same  spirit  of  animated  piety, 
and  occasionally  touches  of  genuine  eloquence,  'in  the  pnie> 
tical  part  of  another  publication  of  his  entitled  'The  Family 
Expositor,'  in  which  we  have  the  whole  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament,  (the  gospels  being  in  a  harmony,)  with  a 
paniphrase,  a  series  of  critical  notes,  and  reflections,  or,  as  he 
calls  them,  improvcmenU  of  each  section  into  which  th© 
whole  is  divided.  This  work  has  also  been  often  printed, 
and  it  may  be  regaided  as  an  evidcDce  of  bis  learning,  aa 
well  as  of  his  piety ;  the  notes  ifbound  with  critical  re- 
marks, gathered  out  of  numerous  aothor^  or  suggestions 
of  his  own  mind,  full  of  that  knowledge  wbirh  fits  a  man  !i» 
illustrate  those  difficult  writini;s.  The  cour-e  oC  nn  ta- 
jiliysicnl,  ethical,  and  theological  lectures,  throiiuh  \vliirli 
ho  conducted  the  young  men  who  were  trained  by  lum  for  the 
christian  ministry  was  published  after  his  death,  and  fbrms 
an  amilant  tazt-book  of  systematic  divinity,  and  (especially 
in  the  later  edition  by  Dr.  Kippis,  in  t  vols.  Sm)  avery 
useful  body  of  references  to  writers  on  almost  every  (opie 
under  the  heads  of  metaphysics,  ethics,  or  divinity.  Nor 
must  it  be  omitted  that  to  him  the  Dissenters  owe  soroeof  the 
best  hymns  which  are  sung  by  them  in  their  public  services. 

Thus  living  a  life  of  acti\-ity  and  useftilness,  practisintf 
the  virtues  which  he  taught  to  others,  and  exhibiting  a  fine 
spirit  of  an  unaoatata  mety.  he  lived  greatly  respected  by 
many  eminent  psnoas  M^ottd  the  pels  of  ha  own  relipntt 
oommnnitv,  ana  in  flmt  eomnraaityfais  death  at  so  earQr  an 
age  was  felt  to  be  a  great  and  general  misfortune.  His 
name  is  still  never  mentioned  among  them  but  with  h"nour. 

Two  large  accounts  of  his  life  have  been  published.  Tlio 
first  by  Job  Orton,  another  divine  of  a  kindred  spirit,  who 
belonged  to  the  ^ame  community,  the  second  by  Dr. 

Kippis,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Doddndgc.  and  also  a  mroster,  who 
hss  inlfodiwed  it  hi  the  'BiograiAMi  lWtrtinfrn,VwhWi  b» 
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wtiMedttor.  13w  rmder  may  a«c  in  those  works  all  the 
detail  of  his  puhUe  labours,  his  principles,  and  plan  of  kc- 
tuhng,  and  will  easily  understand  from  them  the  influonce 
of  hii>  character  on  the  body  to  which  he  belonged.  One  of 
hudeacendants  has  within  the  last  ten  years  given  to  tlic 
world  a  very  large  ouUection  of  his  oorrospoodence  and 
pnrate  ^pers.    In  them  we  see  his  inmuat  mind 

DODB'GAflON.  a  figure  of  twelve  aidM;  %  term  gene- 
rally applkd  to  an  equianf^ular  and  equitatanl  (or  regular) 
dodecagon. 

The  aide  of  a  regukr  dodecagon  inscribed  in  a  circle  is 
•51 76380  of  the  radius  ;  ami  of  itiat  about  a  circle  'SlSs  Ja  J 
ur  the  radius.  Similarly  the  radii  of  the  circles  inscnbed 
ID  and  circumscribed  about  a  dodecagon  are  I  '866U'254  and 
I '931851 7  of  the  side.  The  area  of  a  dodecagon  ia  three 
tiM  tteiquare  of  th*  ndiii  of  the  eummuanbtd  di«le, 
or  1 1  *miSM  of  tlie  aqmn  on  Um  aids. 

DODIGAGTNIA.  the  nuM  of  anfoite  in  tha  Lin- 
ttcan  claaaifientioB  of  iibnto  vhanin  tlw  aniBlNr  of  tqiles 

is  twelve. 

DODKCAHE'DRON.    [Sunns,  Regulau] 
DODECA'NDRIA,  the  twcUth  class  in  the  Linnean 
flssaiAcatiun  of  plants.    It  contains  species  having  twelve 
er  about  twolve  stamena,  provided  they  do  not  auiere  by 
lhair  flfaunants. 

DODO.  DIDUS,  a  genus  of  birds  genarally  suMoaed  to 
be  extinct,  and  whoso  very  existence  has  been douptod.  We 
;u\i!  taken  some  |<ains  to  collect  the  evideneo  OH  tllia  Mlb- 
ject,  ajid  wu  here  present  it  to  our  readers. 

Wntnir  amd  PmoaiAii  BnimHoii 

It  .ippcars  that  Vuscodo  Gama,  oAer  lin\itiL;  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  (Cabo  Tormentoso,  or  Cape  of  Storms) 
in  1497,  discovaredt  at  sixty  leagues  beyond  it,  a  boy,  An- 
ita de  San  Bias*  near  an  isl^  where  he  saw  a  very  great 
aambar  of  Urdaof  the  form  of  a  goose,  but  with  wings  like 
thijse  of  the  bats,  which  the  sailors  called  solitaries.  On  their 
return,  iu  1 499.  the  Portuguese  touched  again  at  San  Blaz, 
ftiicre  thoy  took  a  [rreiit  number  of  these  birds,  Jitul  com- 
paring thetn  to  swiiii*,  called  the  island  'Ilha  dcs  Cisui-s,' 
hit- of  S\\  ans.*  In  the  vuyaj^c  tn  tlu;  East  Indies,  in  I  j'JS, 
by  Jacob  Van  Neck  and  Wybrand  van  Wurwijk  (small  4(0., 
Amsterdam,  1G4B,)  there  i;i  a  description  of  the  Walgh-vo- 
geU  io  the  island  of  CemeL  now  soiled  H«iiEitiu%  as  bein^ 
as  large  as  our  swans,  with  iBige  beads,  and*  Itbidof  hood 
therwn  ;  no  wings,  but,  in  place  of  them,  thret-  or  fuur  black 
little  p<.-ns  (pcnnckens),  ana  their  tails  consisting  of  fuur  ur 
fi\e  curled  plumelets  (pluyinkens)  of  a  greyish  coluur.  The 
brea«t  is  «}token  of  a.s  very  ^0041,  but  it  is  stated  that  the 
vdyugcra  preferred  some  tiirtle-doves  that  they  found  there. 
The  bird  appears  with  a  tortoiw  near  it,  in  a  small  engraving, 
•ne  of  six  wuich  form  the  prefixed  plate. 

In  the  frpntismeee  to  De  Bry  (Quinta  FluB  India  Oriun- 
talis,  fce.,  M.DCtX  surmoantin^  the  ardlitectnral  design  of 

t^ie  titlo-page,  \nll  be  fniitid,  we  believe,  the  eiirlitst  en- 
LfdMng.-,  of  tlie  D'kIo.    a.  pair  of  thessu  birds  fttand  on  the 
mice  (m  each  side.  andtlM  foUowing  ottt  IS  taken flrom the 
figure  on  the  laA  band. 


In  De  Bry's  '  Descriptio  Insulft  Do  Cerne  a  nobis  Miuiri- 
tii.s  diets'  is  the  following  account:  'Cirrulean  parrots  also 
:ue  there  in  plOBt  numbers,  as  well  os  other  biros ;  besides 
which  tboe  is  another  hrgor  kind,  naater  than  our  swans, 
with  %-ast  heads,  and  one  Nlfoovoiwwitb  a  skin,os  it  were, 
hooded.  These  birds  are  without  wings,  in  tlie  plaee  of 
which  are  three  or  four  rather  blaok  (hatnen  (quarani  loco 
frc<  <j!::itu  irve  neniiie  n  u'ri  'rcs  prodeunt).  A  few  curved 
(itiiicatc  aah-coluured  featiiers  constitute  tlie  tail.  These 
bods  we  called  fFakk-Vogel,  because  tlie  longer  they  were 

•  ll  i«  «'  iln!  ri!!u;«»i'«.  Tot  V .  p.  27")  t'l''  Oie  ihtsDil  I'f  Ik"ifl"in  tlU- 
e"^r«'l  hv  ih*"  I'ljitUKurte  ijavigauir.  M*w-ar<'nh.«»  in  ihi'J.  ninl  iMhnl  tiitio 
mm  not  inlMbiitt<  siul  tiist  it  rccatfwl  U*  Mue  vt  Miucatentiu  ur  Mm- 


rooked  the  more  unfit  for  food  thoy  became  (quod  quo  Ion* 
gius  sou  diutuis  I'lixarontnr,  plus  lentescerent  el  esui  in- 
eptiores  flerent).  Their  bellies  and  breasts  were  neverthe- 
less of  a  pleasant  flavour  (saporis  jucundi)  and  easy  of  mas- 
tication. Another  cause  for  tlie  appellation  we  gave  them 
was  the  preferable  abundance  of  turtle-doves  which  were  of 
a  far  sweeter  and  more  grateful  tiavour.*  It  vffl  be  ob* 
served  that  the  UU  in  0e  Bry'a  figure  is  eonpanitivalf 
small. 

Clusius,  in  hh  '  Exntica'  flGOS),  iiivps  a  figure,  here  co- 
pied, wliicii,  he  says,  he  takes  from  a  rough  sketch  in  a 
jourr.al  of  a  Dutch  voya(>er  who  had  seeatbe  biid  in  ft  voy« 
a-^e  to  the  Moluccas  iu  the  year  1598. 

The  following  is  Willughby's  translation  of  Closins,  and 
the  section  is  thus  headed :  '  Tlie  Dodo,  called  bf  Clusiua 
Gallus  gcdlinacetu  peregrinus,  byNieremberg  Cmmt  at- 
eutftrfHi^  I9  Boatiua  Amis.'  *  This  exotic  Krd,  bund  b^ 
the  ftMantbn  in  the  island  ealled  Cygnao  or  Cerne,  (that 

is  the  Swan  Island)  bv  the  P<irtugiU'se,  MaiirittDS  Tslandhy 
th<!  Low  Dutch,  of  thirty  mik's'  tomjiass,  faino>is  especially 
tor  black  ebony,  did  ctiual  or  exceed  a  swan  in  bigness,  but 
was  of  a  far  diffei  etit  snapo ;  for  its  head  wa<*  great,  covered 
as  it  were  with  a  certain  membrane  resembling  a  hood:  be 
side,  its  bill  was  not  flat  and  broad,  hut  thick  and  long;  of 
a  ycilowish  eolour  next  the  head,  the  point  being  blaclt.  Hie 
upper  chap  was  hooked ;  in  the  nether  had  a  blaish  spot  in 
the  middle  between  the  yellow  and  black  part  They  re- 
ptirted  that  it  is  covered  with  thin  and  short  feathers,  and 
wants  wini^s,  msti'ad  whereof  it  hath  only  fi)ur  or  five  long 
black  feathers  ;  that  the  hinder  part  of  the  bmiy  is  very  fat 
and  lle-shy,  wherein  for  the  tail  wei«  four  or  live  small 
curled  fbathcrs,  twirle^l  up  together,  ef  an  tdMOlMir.  Its 
legs  are  thick  rather  than  h>ug,  whoN  i^per  put,  u  Ikr  m 
the  knee,  is  eo«eNd  witb  black  iMdmat  the  knier  pvt. 
together  with  the  fbet,  of  a  yellowish  colour:  its  flrat  divided 
Into  four  toes,  three  (and  those  the  longer)  standing  forward, 
the  fourth  and  sliorlcst  liacku  ir'l :  all  famished  w  ith  black 
claws.  After  1  had  conipu>ed  and  wnt  down  the  history  of 
this  bird  with  as  much  diligence  and  (bithfulncss  as  I  could, 
I  happened  to  see  in  the  house  of  Peter  Pauwius,  primary 
professor  of  physie  in  the  universl^  of  Leyien,  a  leg  thereof 
cut  off  at  the  Itnae,  lately  brought  ovat  out  of  Mauritius  h  is 
island.  It  was  not  very  long,  fhnn  the  knee  to  the  bending 
of  the  foot  being  but  little  more  than  four  inchc)!,  hut  of  a 
trreat  thickness,  so  that  it  was  almost  four  inches  in  com- 
pass, and  covered  with  thick-wU  !*calo>,  on  the  upper  side 
hroarlcr,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour,  on  the  under  (or  back- 
side of  the  leg)  lesser  and  dtlsky.  The  upocr  side  of  the 
toes  was  also  covered  with  broad  scales,  tne  under  side 
w.(olly  callous.  The  toet  were  short  tat  ae  Ihlek  a  leg:  ibr 
the  length  of  Ae  greatest  or  middleaMNl  toe  to  the  nail  did 
not  much  cTccced  two  inches,  that  of  the  other  toe  next  to 
it  scarce  came  up  to  two  inches:  the  back-t(«  fell  snnu- 
(hinp  short  of  an  inch  and  a  half;  but  the  claws  of  all  were 
thick,  har'l,  black.  Its?  than  an  inch  long;  but  Ihftt  of  the 
back-toe  longer  than  the  rest,  exceeding  an  inch.*  The  ma- 
riners, in  thnr,dla1eet,gafe  this  bird  the  name  lyai^Va- 
g9t,  thet  iSt  a  nanseooB  or  yeUowisht  bird;  vartly  baeeiue 
after  toflf  boiling  its  flesh  beeame  not  landa;  but  esntfaioeil 
hard  ana  of  a  diffieuU  oonoootion,  exeeptiag  the  breast  and 
gizzard,  which  they  fhund  to  be  of  no  bad  relish,  partly  be- 
cause they  could  easily  get  many  turtle-dove*,  ♦hich  were 
much  more  delicate  and  pleasant  to  the  palate.  Wherefore 
it  was  no  wonder  that  in  comparison  of  those  tiiey  despised 
this,  and  said  they  could  be  well  content  without  it.  More- 
over they  said  that  they  found  certain  stones  in  its  gizzard, 
artd  no  wonders/or  alt  othtr  birds,  at  tceii  at  tkut,  twalbm 
ttonm,  to  auitt  lAsm  in  grMUmg  their  meat.*  Thus  fkr 
CHusius.' 

In  the  voyage  of  Jacob  Hceniskork  and  Wolfert  Har- 
niansz  to  the  East  Indies,  in  1001,  1602,  1603  (small  4to.. 
Amisterilani,  164ft),  folio  I't,  the  Dixl-aarsen  (Dodos)  are 
enumerated  among  the  birds  of  the  island  of  '  CJerne,  now 
Mauritius;'  and  in  the  'Journal  of  the  East  Indian  Voyage 
of  Willem  Ysbrantas  Bonteikoe  run  Hoen,  eompruing 

•  We  .irp  imleblril  lo  Mr.  Gtay  fut  tlir  fu',lr'»ir,^  irtincnl  of  Itw  fcnt  in 

IW  lltitUh  Mmrnra  ;— '  Kora  U>  anrW  4|  iticliti ;  ciicumfeKiio*  iiuchrs; 
mkiiU*  tnaiMbw;  bMk  toe  ii  iueh :  froau  elawa,  whicb  m  asdi  worn, 
X  lioftsteeksliiw.alwaMNliwsiB,  tlNcter.  Mr.  Qny  oliMmslkaltiM  !■« 
mrotiuoed  by  CiMiw  Is  fnMAg,  tttm  tha  alailaiiir  of  Us  —■■naum, 
iliv  •i«cimrn  whteh  was  sawiiila  —liead  by  Ofaar,aa4  lasHy  turn  ts  tlia 

llritiah  MuHina, 

f  Su  in  Willii|(<ihr.  but  llif  vrini  il  ^noiFwh.xt  inijitliiwt,  and  Ibrrr  may  i.« 
tttot.  Id  the  OTi|iiUil  tbr  word*  ua  '  lfai§k-Fi>gtit  tioe  eit,  aauimai  aiovciu 
afli^tsnlmq|wi^toi.'ili»iwiwlUwwfti»tiaaliitsfpQlrtlpa. 
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many  wonderful  and  perilous  thin|TS  that  happened  to  him 
—from  1618  t«  16-25  (small  41o..  Utrecht,  1640)- under  the 
iMud  of  the 'Island  of  MfturiUus  or  Maskannas.'  montion 
k  nuida  (page  6)of  theBo*<»r*<fn.  which  had  small  wn.i;> 
but oooMMl fly* and «m  ao  At  that  tbqr  »oarcely  could 


Fifure  from  ClufiW- 


Hobert,  in  his  Travels  (1634),  gives  a  figure  or  rather 
flmiM  of  a  bir<l  that  ho  calls  '  Dodo.'  and  the  followine  ac- 
eMUIt>— 'The  Dodo  comes  first  to  our  description,  here, 
and  in  Dynmb  (and  no  where  else,  that  ever  I  could  tee 
orheareof.  is  generated  tb«  Dodo).  (A  Poitupiije  name 
ii  is,  and  has  reference  to  Iwr  rimplonea),  a  bird  which  for 
shape  and  rarcnesse  might  be  called  a  Phffinix  (wer't  in 
Arabia);  her  body  is  round  aud  extrcame  fat,  her  slow  pace 
begets  that  oorpulencio  ;  few  of  ihcra  weigh  Icssc  than  flAy 
pound:  better  to  the  eye  than  the  stomack;  groa--ie  ap- 
m^M  nay  perhaps  commend  them,  but  to  the  indiffL-rcntly 
euiioai  nourialiment,  but  oiove  ofieasive.  Let's  take  her 
pietaie:  berviMse  darts  ftrtb  ndandioljr.  as  sensible  of 
nature's  injurie  m  framing  ao  gieat  and  manie  a  body  to 
be  directed  by  such  small  and  complementall  wiugi,  as  are 
unable  to  liome  ht- r  from  the  ground,  serving  only  to  wove 
her  a  bird ;  which  otherwise  miphl  lie  doubted  of:  her  head 
is  variously  drest,  the  one  halfi-  hooded  wiih  downy  bliu-kish 
feathers;  the  other  perfectly  naked;  of  a  whitish  hue,  as 
if  a  transparent  lawne  had  covered  it:  her  bill  is  very 
bowked  and  bends  dowawacda.  the  thrill  or  breathing  pUce 
is  in  the  midst  of  it ;  ftwn  wtosh  part  to  the  end,  the  colour 
is  a  lis^ht  greene  raixt  w  ith  a  pale  yellow  ;  bar  «m  be  round 
and  small,  and  bright  as  diamonds ;  her  doatbil^  is  of 
finest  downe,  such  as  you  see  in  gohlins ;  her  traj-nc  is  (like 
a  China  beard)  of  tlu-ee  or  foure  short  feathers ;  her  legs 
tliick,  and  black,  aud  strong;  her  tallous  or  jwunces  sharp; 
ber  ilomaok  fiery  hot,  so  as  stones  and  iron  are  easily  di- 
gested ill  il ;  in  taat  and  ahape,  not  a  little  resembling  the 
Africk  oestriches-  but  so  mwsh.  u  for  thair  more  oertain 
difi^erence  1  dare  to  give  thaa  <«ith  two  oUnoI  har  npre- 
l'— C4tk«d,  16770 


compilation.  Aswe  hatw  aaan  above,  be  nanMa  tlMbM 

C'/^Tiiis  micullattix. 

In  Tradoscaiit's  cataloc:ue  (' Afut<futn  ThideaeaimaiiMm ; 
nr,  n  (Jollection  of  Riiritics  preser\-ed  at  South  Lambeth, 
near  London,  by  John  Tradesrant,'  London,  1656.  limo.). 
wo  find  among  the  'Whole  Birds'—'  Dodar,  from  the  island 
Mauritius;  it  is  not  able  to  flie  being  so  big.'  That  this 
waaaDodoihaitteui  be  no  doubt;  Ibr  we  have  the  testi 
mony  of  an  eye-witnem,  vhoao  oridtbokeical  competency 
cannot  be  doubted,  in  the  iffinitativa.  Willughby  at  the 
end  of  his  section  on  'The  Dodo.'  and  immediately  beoaoth 
his  translation  of  Bontius,  has  the  foUowinR  woids:  *We 
have  seen  this  bird  dried,  or  its  skin  stuft  in  Tradi-^ant's 
cabinet.'  Wo  shall,  hereafter,  trace  this  specum  n  to  Ox- 
ford. ,  , 

Jon^n  (1657)  ispeaU  the  figure  of  Clusius,  and  refers 
to  bb  deaeription  and  that  of  Herbert 

Bontius.  edited  by  Fiao  (IftM).  writes  as  fcdlows:  'Dt 
DronU,  aliis  Dod-aert.'  After  suiing  that  among  Oe 
islands  of  the  Ea-t  Indies  is  that  which  is  called  CertUuf 
some,  but  Miuintius  'a  nostratibus,'  especially  celebrated 
for  its  ebony,  and  that  in  tlic  !>aid  island  a  bird  *mir»  con- 
formatiotiis'  called  Drotite  abounds,  ho  proct-cds  to  tell  us — 
W«  take  Willughby's  translation— that  it  is  '  for  bigni?ss  of 
mean  sixe  between  an  ostrich  and  a  turkey,  from  which  it 
partly  diilbn  in  abue,  and  partly  agrees  with  them,  a^O- 
n  ilK  with  the  African  ostriches  if  youaonsider  the  lompi. 
quill's  and  ftrathcrs:  so  that  it  wasUlM  a  pigmy  among 
thcui,  if  you  regard  the  shortness  of  its  legs.    U  hath  a 
great,  ill-favoured  head,  covered  with  a  kind  of  mcnibrauc 
resembling  a  hood  ;  great  black  eyes  ;  a  bending,  promi- 
nent fat  neck ;  an  extraordinary  long,  strong,  bluish-white 
biU,  only  the  ends  of  each  mandible  are  of  a  different  colour, 
that  of  the  upper  Mack,  that  of  the  nether  yeUowish,  both 
■harp-pointed  and  erooked.  It  gapea  huge  wide  as  beiBf[ 
naturally  verv  vomrjous.   Its  body  is  fat,  round*^  eamied 
with  soft  v,tv\  fc  lUiers,  after  the  manner  of  an  oatridiet;  In 
each  bidi>  "instead  uf  hard  wing-feathers  or  quills,  it  is  fur- 
nished with  small,  sofl-feathered  wings,  of  a  yellowish  ash- 
colour;  and  behind,  the  rump,  instead  of  a  tail,  is  adorned 
with  five  small  curled  feathers  of  the  same  colour.   It  liath 
yellow  legs,  tbiek,  but  yny  short ;  four  toes  in  each  foot, 
solid,  k>ng.  as  it  were  scaly,  armed  with  strong,  black  claws. 
It  is  a  slow-paced  and  stupid  bird,  and  which  easily  beeomea 
a  prey  to  the  fowlers.   The  flesh,  especially  of  thobnaat,  U 
fat,  esculent,  and  so  copious,  that  throe  or  four  JMo*  will 
sometimes  suffice  to  fill  an  hundred  seamens'  belles.  If 
thev  be  old,  or  not  well  boiled,  they  are  of  difficult  concoc- 
tion, and  are  salted  and  stored  up  for  provision  of  victual. 
There  are  found  in  their  stomachs  stones  of  an  aah  colour, 
of  divert  figures  and  magnitudes;  yet  not  bred  tto«.  as 
the  common  people  and  seamen  ftnqr,  but  awaUowed  by 
the  binl ;  as  though  by  this  mark  also  nature  WOOld  lUau- 
fest  that  those  fowl  are  of  the  r  sfn'rh  kind,  in  that  they 
swallow  any  hard  things,  though  they  do  not  digest  them.' 


rierbcrt'i  flfut*. 


NiarMnbai^  description  (1655)  mav  be  considered  a 
•Off  ertkat«ianai«%  andiDdMdkawbolavovk  ia  amcre 
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It  ippum  firom  Adam  Olearius  ■  Die  Gottorfischo  Kunst 
Kiomwr.  1666),  thst  there  «u  »  head  to  be  wen  in  the 
Oottoff  Museum ;  but  the  figure  (Tab.  xiii.  f.  5)  it  very  like 

that  of  Clusius.  It  is  mentioned  as  the  hoad  of  the  frateh' 
Vorel  and  Clusius  is  referred  to.  In  !ho  plate  the  head 
is  sTiadod,  and  has  a  more  finished  appearance :  the  rc^l  of 
the  bird  is  m  outline. 

Grew  Muswum  Retralis  Societatis;  or  acatoloeue  and 
description  of  the  natural  and  artificial  rarities  belonging 
te  the  Royal  Society,'  Loudoa,  fidio,  1661).  at  p.  68,  thus 
ieeerihee  the  Urd  which  k  the  tutgeet  ef  our  inquiry. 
•We  leg  of  a  Dodo  ;  calli-d  Cijg-nm  curullatus  by  Nierem- 
ber^us ;  by  Clusius.  Callus  gallinaceuM  peregrimu ;  by 
Bc^ntius  called  Dronte,  who  saith  that  by  some  it  is  called 
(in  Dutch)  Dod-uers,  largeiv  desciituMl  in  Mr.  Willughby's 
Omithol.  out  of  Clusius  ana  others.  lie  is  more  especially 
distinguished  from  other  birds  by  the  membranous  hood 
on  hia  head,  the  greatness  and  strength  of  his  bill,  the 
BttieiwM  of  his  wings,  his  bunchv  taU,  and  thethortneei  of 
his  legs.  Abating  his  heed  end  legs,  he  eeeme  te  be  mtadi 
like  an  o•^tri^h,  to  whicli  also  he  conies  near  as  to  the  bit^- 
ne>s  of  Ills  !nxly.  He  breeds  in  Mauris's  Island.  The  leg 
here  presorvetl  is  covered  \vith  a  reddish-yellow  scale.  Not 
much  above  four  inches  long,  yet  above  five  in  thickness, 
or  round  about  the  joints,  wherein,  though  it  bo  inferior  to 
that  of  an  Cktrich  or  Caiiouxtry,  yet.  joined  with  its  short- 
nen»  niey  raider  it  of  alraoit  equal  strength.'  At  d.  73, 
there  is  the  following  notice : — '  The  heaa  of  the  Man  nf 
War,  called  also  Albitmtte ;  supposed  by  some  to  he  the 
\r:n  1  .if"  a  Docia,h\H  it  seems  doubtful.  Thnt  there  is  ;i  bird 
culed  the  Man  nf  War  is  commonly  known  to  our  searnen  ; 
and  several  of  them  u  ho  have  soi  n  the  head  here  ])reserve<l. 
do  affirm  it  to  be  the  head  of  that  bird,  which  they  de- 
eeribe  to  be  a  vey  great  one,  the  wings  whcrwf  are  eight 
feet  or«r.  And  l^nm  {HitL  i)f  Barhad^  p>  61),  speakmg 
of  him.  leitfi,  that  M  irill  eonnonly  fly  oat  to  see  to  see 
what  ships  are  coming  to  Ittod,  and  ao  return.  Whereas 
the  Dodo  is  hardly  »  volatile  bird,  having  little  or  no  wings, 
except  such  as  those  of  the  Cassowary  and  the  Ostrich. 
Besiaes,  althout'h  the  upper  beak  of  this  bill  doth  much 
rc>t  tnhle  that  of  the  Dodo,  yet  the  nother  is  of  a  quite 
different  shape;  so  that  this  either  is  not  the  head  of  a 
Drjdo,  or  else  we  have  nowhere  a  true  figure  of  it.'  Grew 
then  givea  a  very  lengthened  deaeriatien  of  the  aknll  which 
i»  fiji^red  by  him  fTab.  6),  and  mtHnled  «  Htai  of  the 
Alhitros,'  a.s  it  doubtless  was.  The  leg  above  mentioned  is 
that  now  preserve*!  in  the  British  Museum,  where  it  was 
drposited  with  the  rither  specimens  deserihcd  by  Grew, 
when  the  Royal  Siw  iely  gave  their  'rarities'  to  that  national 
c*iablishment.  Grew  was  a  well  qualified  obser>er,  and 
much  of  this  description  implies  obiervation  and  compa- 
iten;  indeed,  though  he  does  not  refer  to  it,  there  is  no 
reaaen  fx  fa^poeiag  that  Greir  wia  not  Ihiniliar  with  Tstr 
Incant'a  apeeimen. 

t'harlcton  al»o  (Ononia-ticun.  Ifism  speaks  of  the  Dodo 
LMuilanorum,  Cygnits  rurullatu.i.  WilUij^hby  and  Rny,  and 
asMerts  that  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lumlon 
contained  a  of  the  Dwio.  This  was  evidently  the  leg 
above  alluded  to. 

L^uatt  in  his  description*  of  the  Isle. '  which  is  called 
eMiar  Diego-Rodr^o^  or  Diego-Ruya,  or  Rodrigo,'  gives  the 
Ibllowine  account  '  We  had  also  another  creek  on  the 
other  side  of  our  cabbins,  and  Aill  of  oysters  sticking  to  the 
r.rk.  We  w(  lit  (ifien  to  breakfast  there,  and  broujjht 
sfiine  liotnc,  with  whirh  wc  made  an  excellent  ragout  with 
jMlm- tree-cabbages  and  turilc  s  fat.  Of  all  the  birds  in  the 
island,  the  most  remarkable  is  that  which  goes  by  the  name 
ti  dw  StiUary  {le  Solitaire),  because  it  is  very  seldom  neen 
in  eooipam;  uongh  there  are  abundance  of  them.  The 
AaAera  or  tiw  nuilea  araofabiown-grey  eeiloaf ;  theibet 
and  beak  are  like  a  turkey*!,  but  a  little  more  erooked, 
Thev  hare  scarce  any  tail,  but  their  hind  part  covered  with 
feathers  is  roundish,  like  the  crupper  of  a  horse;  they  are 
taller  than  turkeys.  Their  neck  is  straight,  and  a  little 
loncer  in  proportion  than  a  turkey's  when  it  lifts  up  its 
haM.  Ita  eye  is  black  and  lively,  and  ita  head  without 
eoHb  «r  top.  They  never  fly,  their  winfs  an  too  Uttle  to 
I  VNi|^  of  tfaeic  bodiea;  thej  larfa  oBlr  to  beat 
■ndThmir^whan  tiwy mB  one anothar.  Tbtji 
rte  tWMilj  4v       timt  t^ga^v  en  ua 


••A 
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same  aide  during  the  space  of  four  or  five  minutes:  the 
motion  of  their  wings  makes  then  a  noise  very  like  tnat  of 
a  tattle^  and  one  may  hear  it  tno  hnndved  paees  ofll  The 
bone  of  their  wing  grows  greater  towards  the  extremity,  and 

forms  a  little  round  mass  under  the  feathers  a.'i  hi<^  as  a 
muskot-hall:  ib.it  iitid  its  beak  are  the  chief  defence  of 
this  bird.  'Tis  very  hard  to  eutih  U  in  tlic  wi>ods,  but  easy 
in  open  places,  because  we  run  taster  thun  they,  and  some- 
times we  approach  them  without  much  trouble.  From 
March  to  September  tliey  are  extremely  fat,  and  taste  ad* 
mirably  well,  e^eeially  while  thef  are  young ;  some  of  the 
males  weigh  fixtj-ftve  pound. 

*Tho  females  are  wonderfully  btautiful.  some  fair,  sume 
brown  ;  I  call  them  fair  because  they  are  of  the  colour  uf 
fair  hair:  they  have  a  sort  of  peak,  like  a  vMrlow's,  ujxm 
their  breasts,  which  is  of  a  dun  colour.  No  one  feather  is 
»tra};gling  from  the  other  all  over  their  bodies,  being  very 
careful  to  adjust  themsehes  and  make  them  all  even  with 
their  bealLs.  The  leathers  on  their  thighs  are  round  like 
shciUs  at  the  end,  and  being  there  very  thick,  have  an 
agreeable  effect:  they  have  two  risings  on  their  crot^t*.  and 
the  feathers  are  whiter  there  than  the  rest,  whirh  livelily 
represent  the  fine  neck  of  a  beautiful  woman.  They  walk 
with  so  much  statclincss  and  good  grace,  that  one  cannot 
help  admiring  thetn  and  loving  them,  bj  whidi  moans 
their  fine  mien  often  saves  their  Uves. 

'Thoqi^  these  biids  wiU  Bomstfams  wjr  Ihmaiarly  come 
up  nearenoo^  to  on*  when  w«  do  not  run  after  them,  yet 
they  win  never  grow  tame;  as  soon  as  they  are  caught 
lliey  shed  tears  without  crviiii:,  and  refuse  all  manner  of 
sustenance  till  ill' y  die.  W'e  find  in  the  gizzards  of  both 
male  and  fetiKilc  a  brown  stone,  of  tiie  bigness  of  a  hen's 
egg ;  it  is  sutnew  hat  rough,  fiat  on  one  side,  and  round  on 
the  other,  heavy  end  hml.  Wo  believe  this  atone  waS 
there  when  they  were  hatched,  for  let  them  be  never  so 
young,  you  meet  with  it  always.  They  have  never  bat  one 
of  them ;  and  besides,  the  passage  fhjm  the  craw  to  the 
gizzard  is  so  narrow,  that  a  like  mass  of  half  the  bigness 
could  not  pass.  It  served  to  whet  our  knives  better  than 
any  other  stone  whatsoever.  When  these  birds  build  their 
nests  they  eluio^e  a  rkan  place,  tether  together  some  palm- 
leavea  for  that  purpose,  and  heap  them  up  a  fool  and  a  half 
high  llron  the  ground,  on  whicti  they  sit.  They  never  lay 
hot  ooe  «cc,wniBh  is  much  biggev  than  thatef  naoeaa. 
The  maleiSo  female  both  eovsr  n  fat  their  turns,  and  the 
young  is  not  hatched  till  at  seven  weeks'  end :  all  the  while 
they  are  sitting  upon  it,  or  arc  bringing  up  their  young  one^ 
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chirli  IS  not  Ml!  to  provide  for  Uself  in  several  munths,  they 
n  .ll  not  sutlcT  any  oiIjlt  binl  ii|"llu'ir  sin  i  a-s  to  vome  within 
(wo  hundred  yards  ruuiid  ut°  ihe  place ;  bul  what  is  vcr)'  sin- 
gular is,  Um  males  will  never  drive  away  the  females,  only 
when  he  uerctiTesoneUe  makesa  noi»e  wnh  bis  wings  tu  call 
the  female, and  she  dkvo  the  unwclconie  stranj^cr  away,  not 
lea\-in^  it  till  it  is  without  her  bouads.  The  feuiale  does 
the  same  as  to  the  males,  whutn  she  leaves  to  the  male,  and 
he  drives  ilitm  a\v;iy.  We  have  ubs<"r\  e  l  this  >t  veral  times, 
and  I  atlirtn  il  to  be  true.  The  ixiuih.its  ItLtween  them  ou 
this  oct^oiion  last  sometimes  pretty  long,  because  the 
atranger  only  tumt  about,  and  does  not  lly  directly  from 
the  nest:  howevw,  the  others  do  not  forsake  it  till  they 
have  quite  diiveu  it  out  of  their  liouta.  After  these  birds 
have  raised  their  young  one,  and  left  il  to  itaeIC  they  arc 
always  together,  whicli  ll.c  oiher  birds  are  not;  and  though 
they  happen  to  mingle  wtih  ulhcr  birds  of  the  same  species, 
these  two  companions  never  disunite.  We  have  often  ro- 
moikcd.  that  some  days  alter  the  young  one  leaves  the  nest, 
acomi>any  of  thirty  or  forty  brings  another  youn^  one  to 
it,  and  the  uew-fledged  bird^irith  ii»  fiitber  and  tnotber 
joining  with  the  band,  maich  toaome  hje  place.  We  tm- 
cjiic-nily  t'jUowL-il  tlicva,  and  found  that  afterwartis  tliu  uld 
ones  vvent  euch  liiuir  way  alone,  or  in  couples,  and  kt'l  ihu 
two  j'oung  oncstogethur,  which  \xc  called  i.marria^e.  This 
narticuiarity  has  something  in  u  which  looks  a  little  fabu- 
lous; nevertheless,  what  1  say  is  sincere  truth,  and  what  I 
Iwve  men  than  once  obsen'ed  with  care  and  pleBsui&* 
The  worthy  narrator  then  indulges  in  some  roffeetions  on 
marriaK>:s  in  general,  and  early  maiilii  .^s  ;  i  p  .riit  ubr.  It 
is  worlliy  of  note,  with  refennice  tn  il  o  allvgtjd  juxtapo- 
sition of  the  bones  of  a  lar^-i-  l:in<l  tt.tiio  and  those  of  (he 
dodo,  to  which  we  shall  havo  ucc;i>iuii  To  allude,  that  the 
MUne  atlthor,  in  the  dci^cription  of  il  u^ne  i!^lul1d.  speaks 
of  IIm  multitude  of  land*turtles;  of  which  he  says,  *  1  have 
seen  one  that  weighed  one  hundred  jiouad,  and  had  flesh 
enough  about  it  to  feed  ;i  ^'mnl  hul-iIk  r  r  i' men.' 

The  prsscoding  cut  is*  c.  ii  i  ti  li  .  ui  Li  ^  uui's  figure  of  Mho 
Solitary  Bird.' 

In  the  frontispiece  is  reprcacuti»d  um:  in  a  sort  of  land* 
leape,  and  also  land-turtles ;  and  in  *  a  plan  of  the  settle- 
neat'  in  the  Island  of  BodiigOt  many,  some  in  pairs,  are 
placed  about  This  plan  shows  the  situation  <if  tbe  houses, 
&c..  nf  Lct^u  it  and  his  componioni:  there  aradsoland- 

turlies  and  uiher  aiumal^.* 

We  now  proceed  to  trace  the  specimen  which  was  iii  the 
MussDura  Tradescantianum.  Tlicrc  were,  it  seems,  thac 
Tradescants,  grandfather,  father,  and  sou.  The  two  funa(?r 
aie  said  to  have  been  gardeneta  lo  Queen  Eliiabeth,  and 
the  tatter  to  Charles!  There  are  two  t^ortnits  to  the 
•Musajum.'  one  of  'Joannes  Tradoscantus  paler*  and  (he 
other  of 'Joannes  Tradescantus  films,'  by  Hollar.  These 
two  appear  to  have  been  the  collectors:  for  .Julm  Ti.;ilcs- 
can(,  the  son,  WTites  in  his  address  '  to  the  ini(enious  rea- 
der' that  he  'was  re:Mjlved  to  take  a  catalogue  of  those 
varieties  and  curiosities  which  my  fisher  had  soedulously 
ooUeeted  and  my  selfe  with  eontlnued  diligence  have 
augmented,  and  hitherto  preserved  together.'  This  John 
Tradespsnt,  the  son,  must  have  been  the  Tradescant  with 
whiiiii  El:  IS  A^liiii  ilt  1j  LU'il'  (1  for  a  .vutiMncr  \'.lu'n  Ashmolc 
agreed  lo  puichuiKj  lltc  collection,  v.  h.rli  wa;,  isnd  to  huvo 
been  conveyed  to  Ashmole  by  deed  ol  i^ift  li^m  Tradescant 
and  his  wife.  Tnidcscanl  died  soon  aitor  and  Aslimole,  in 
1662,  filed  a  bill  in  Chancery  for  a  delivery  of  the  curio- 
sities. The  cause  is  slated  to  have  come  to  a  hearing;  in 
I6C4;  and,  in  1674,  Mrs.  Tmdcscanl  delivered  up  the  col- 
lection pursuant  to  a  tli-riif  in  Ciiamcry,  ami  ;iiu'i\v;ir(ls 
(April,  1678,  some  say)  wus  luuiid  drowned  lu  iier  own 
p«»  1  Ashmole  added  to  the  collection,  and  presented  it  to 
the  University  of  Oxford,  w  here  it  became  the  foundation  of 
the  Ashmoluan  Museum.  That  tlie  entire  '  Dodar'  wont 
to  Oxford  with  the  rest  of  TradescanCsaarimitios  there  can 
he  no  doubt.  Hyde  tReligionia  Vetenus  Pbnanun,  &c.. 
Historia,  1700)  makes  particular  mention  of  it  as  existing  in 

•  Va  ]mmt«T  •«!•«  qait  •kanledii  Mimwp«flIite>CMm»tim.d»ii< 
;«  Krct  <r>tq  vuvufc  bXX  en  lfl]4  M  paiW  MeolrnnI  an  100.  II  tottclia  .i 
I  'll!  ik-  l'.o-Jr^n<ll,  u|.)r«  nnmaMV  Mat^arai^-iiB  jiur  li*!  Puttueuit,  et  i-nciiTr  io- 
IijUei  t)  !■  i|i;a  viiiiri?  lU'iiiiii  l0ii|;  lemt'i  \»x  lr»  iiaTi;;;tU!iir<.  Pirml 
U»  til>«-i,.it  ijn'il  y  ninan|aa,i|  «.||  |jirl>e  >l»ti»e  uiiv  r>|>rcr  de  \.\  sTonvt: 
l<M  Slawl*!  MM  d«<  sIIb*  COIUtet  qui  dp  iiii  pvimivtulL-ut  pu  Ar 


wilw.  Crt  obMit  •Toll  vli,  dim,  tuamrnh  Ju>riii«  )it  Ir  f{nai,  e\  ttle  d« 
rranrn  va  pn»luil  li«j<i«uu]i:  ||  r<l  blaiir.  »t  Mlai«lk-in>-ni  u  (ioiix.  qu'oo 
iwut  ts  prtriiilro  &  U  ni.i^ii:  liu  ntMliit  lit  fioMuI  •!  bcu  vn'r^avn  k  I.i  tuc  d«» 
Buivlut*.  i|a  il  l«ur  («ail  li  oit  \<m  on  ln»  (nnir  aonbra'aTM  At*  MMm 
«ilf»|lMiM  (P«in«ieviasA 


the  Museum  at  Oxford.  There,  according  lo  Ml  Duncan, 
!i  '.iiis  dcsiroyc".  :n  1  r.'j.j  I'V  oiitcr  of  the  visitors, ar. i  he  tbu* 
gives  the  evider.ce  of  U--  di-^in;clion  : — 

'  In  the  A-shroolcan  Catalr-  ue,  made  bySd.Iihwyd.  ATu- 
saii  Protmtua,  lli&4  (Plotl  l^ine  the  keeper),  the  entry  ot 
the  bird  is  "  No.  29.  Callus  gtdlinaceus  pcregrinus  Clusii, 
&c."  In  a  Cataloijue  made  subsequently  to  1765,  il  is  stated 
"  That  the  numbers  Irom  .0  to  46,  bemg  decayed,  were 
ordered  to  be  removed  at  a  mi  tting  of  the  majority  of  the 
visitors,  Jan.  8,  1755."  Among  tiici^o  of  course  was  included 
the  Dodo,  its  number  being  29.  This  is  further  shown  by  a 
new  Catalogue,  completed  in  1756,  in  which  the  order  of  ihu 
visitors  is  rceocded  as  follows :  lUa  qnibus  nuUus  in  mar- 
gino  assignatur  numerus  a  Musato  subdueta  sunt  cimelia, 
annucntibus  Vice-Cancel lario  Bliistjuc  Cuiatoribus  ad  ca 
Uisiranda  com  oralis,  die  Januarii  Bvo.,  .\  n.  irj.j."  Tlu-  l)r,do 
is  one  oi  .hubc  v^hich  are  here  without  tlie  number.'  (Uuti 
can  On  the  Dodo;  Zool.  Journ.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  559.) 

Upon  this  solemn  sentence,  which  left  to  the  Museum 
nothing  but  a  foot  and  a  head,  Lyell  makes  the  following 
obMrvation:  'Some  have  complained  that  inscriptione  on 
tomb'Stones  convey  no  general  mforroation,  except  that  in^ 
rlividunls  wi'ie  born  and  clifd,  arcidciits  wliit  h  ^n.^t  h.ii^peii 
;ilike  to  all  i:r;i.  Hi.t  the  duaih  ul  a  Aijftcj*:.*  la  so  rcmark- 
atilc  an  in  natviral  lii-tory  that  it  tleserves  commemo- 

ration ;  and  it  is  with  no  small  interest  that  wo  learn  ftoiii 
the  archives  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  (he  exact  day  and 
yeaft  when  the  remains  of  the  last  specimen  of  the  Dodo^ 
which  had  been  permitted  to  rot  in  the  Ashmoloan  Museum, 
w'vro  cast  away:'  and  (he  audior  (  Liu  luik>  by  giving  lira 
fatal  record  at  length  with  becoming  gra\U\. 

\Vl'  uuw  come  to  the  celebrated  nainting  in  the  Britisli- 
Museum,  a  copy  of  which,  by  the  Kind  assistance  of  the 
offieeft  of  tlie  zoolegieal  depaitnicnt,  who  have  given 
ev«rjr  Mststanoe  in  prosecuting  this  inquiry,  and  who  had  it 
taken  down  fbr  the  purpose,  we  present  to  our  readers. 

It  Ikus  been  slated  that  tlic  jninitin^  i  ani>'  hiM  the  pusaiss- 
sion  of  Sir  Haii!!  Sloanc,  proMdi-nt  of  thu  Rt.ual  Scciel),  and 
that  it  \Kis  bnii'^'lit  al  his  sale  by  Ivlwards,  u;i,i,  aficr  \i\ih- 
iishing  a  plate  irom  it  in  his  Gleanings,  presented  il  to  the 
Royal  Society,  whence  il  passed,  as  well  as  the Ibot,  into  the 
British  Museum.  But  Mr.  Gray  informs  ui  that  the 
foot  onW  eama  with  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Society  de- 
scribed by  Grew;  and  that  the  picture  was  an  especial  gift 
from  Edwards.  Edwards's  co]i\  seems  to  have  been  made 
in  1  "lilt,  ami  iie  hmi.-ch' sa\s — 'The  on;;iiKil  puiwji'  s*as 
drawn  in  Holland  tium  the  living  bird  brought  troin  St. 
Maurice's  Island  in  the  East  Indies  in  the  early  times  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Indies  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  was  the  pro|ierty  of  the  late  Sir  Hans  Sioane  to 
(he  time  of  his  death  ;  and  afterwards  becoming  my  pro- 
perty 1  deposited  it  in  the  British  Museum  as  a  great  c-i:ri- 
osity.  The  ab.n  e  history  of  the  pKlure  I  had  iVom  Sir  Hans 
Sloano  and  thu  late  Dr.  Mortimer,  secretary  to  tlie  Royal 
Society.' 

M.  Morel,  Eorivain  Principal  des  Ufipitaux  au  Port- 
Louis  de  r  Ide  de  France^  writes  as  follows  in  his  paper 

'  Sur  les  oLseaux  monstrueux  nomni^'S  Dronto,  Dodo,  Cyi^ne 
Capuchonnc,  .Solitaire,  et  Oiscau  de  Nazare,  et  sur  la  petite 
Isle  do  Sable  .*i  ."jO  lieiu  s  cti\  i:oii  ilo  Mada(!;ascar.'  *  TIicm: 
birds,  so  well  described  in  the  hocuisd  volume  of  the  "  His- 
tory of  Birds',  by  M.  le  Comte  de  Buffon,  and  of  which  M. 
d«  Boramc  has  also  spoken  in  his  '  Dictionary  of  Natural 
History,'  under  the  names  of  Dronte,  Dodo,  ilooded  Swan 
(Cygnc  Capuchonn^),  Solitary  or  Wild  Turkey  (Dindt?  sau- 
vage)  of  Mada^i'Mcar,  have  never  been  seen  in  the  isles  ot 
France,  Bourbm,  lli/driguc/,  or  even  the  Sevchejle^  l.u«ly 
discovered,  during  more  than  60  years  &inc«  \%lien  these 
places  have  been  inhabited  and  Vl^itod  by  French  colonists. 
Tbs  oldest  inhtibitauts  assure  every  one  that  the^e  mon- 
strous birds  ha\o  been  always  unknown  to  them.'  After 
umm  lemarks  that  the  Portuguese  end  Dutch  who  first 
overran  these  isfamds  may  have  seen  some  very  lart^c  birds, 
such  as  Eini'us  or  Cassowaries,  Sic.,  arid  dc^^■.i^ed  them 
each  alter  Ins  uwn  manner  1 1  i  Wer^uig,  M.  Moiui  thus  pro- 
ceeds: •  H  uwcver  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  for  nearly 
an  age  (depuis  pres  un  sit-clei  no  one  has  hen;  seen  an  nni 
mal  of  this  speeies.  But  it  is  vei y  pruba,blo  that  before  the 
islands  were  inhabited,  ]>eoplo  might  liave  been  ^le  to  find 
some  siteeies  of  very  largo  birds,  heavy  and  incapable  of 
flight,  and  Ih'.t  the  tiist  inanticrs  who  siojoumod  there  soon 
destroyed  tliem  Irum  the  facility  with  which  they  were 
eanght.  This  wu  wfa»t  ludB  CheDMdk  Milon  call  tin 
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bird  *  OisMUdc  dfgoQt '  (Walck-Voegel),  beeattae  thoy  were 
surfeited  with  the  ficsh  of  it.  *  *  *  But  •moiig  nil  the 
speeiet  of  birds  vrhirh  iirc  found  OQ  this  ille  of  9Mia  Mid  on 
all  the  other  isletit  and  rocks  whicb  ue  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ibe  Ule  of  France,  modern  navigators  have  never 
found  anything  approaching  to  the  bink  above  named,  and 
vhieb  may  be  referred  to  the  number  of  species  whirh  may 
have  existed,  but  which  have  been  destrayed  by  the  too  great 
Cwalily  irith  which  they  nro  taken,  and  whieh  are  no  longer 
(bimd  ezeepting  upon  islands  or  coasts  entinly  uninhabited. 
At  Mada^escar^  wbcrc  there  arc  many  species  of  birds 
snknovrn  in  tbese  iislands,  none  havi!  been  met  with  rcsem- 
bliDe  the  description  above  alluded  to.'  i  ObMprnUiatu  tw 
fa  ntftiqua  pour  tan  1778,  lora.  xii^  p.  i  j4.  Note^) 

Mr.  Duncan  thus  concludiis  his  paper  al^ivo  alluded  to : 
*  Banog  applied,  through  the  medium  of  a  firictid,  to  C.  Tel- 
Cur,  Esq.  of  Port  Louis,  in  the  Maoritius,  a  naturalist  ol 
Kieat  research,  for  any  infomiatitm  he  cooid  fbrni«(h  or  pro- 
eare  relating  to  the  former  existence  of  the  DimIo  in  that 
iilsnd.  I  obtained  only  the  falloviiig  partly  negottre  state- 
aacnt : — 

*ThaC  there  n  a  very  geoonl impression  atuont^  the  inha- 
bitants that  the  Dodo  did  exist  at  Rodrigacs,  as  well  as  in 
the  Mavritiits  it!$«lf ;  but  that  the  oldest  inhabitants  have 
nevw  seen  it,  nor  has  the  bird  or  any  pMt  of  it  been  preserved 
in  any  museum  or  collection  formed  in  those  is^lands.  al- 
Ibongb  some  distinguished  amateurs  in  natural  hissnry  liuve 
psiisdt  their  lives  on  thorn,  ^..>1  fonned  extensive  collections. 
And  with  retard  to  the  supposed  existonoe  of  the  Dodo  in 
Hada^aacar,  although  Mr.  Telfair  had  not  received,  at  the 
lime  of  his  writing  to  Europe,  a  rqdy  to  a  letteron  the  snb- 
ject  which  he  bad  addressed  to  a  gentlenan  resident  on 
that  idand.  yet  he  stated  tlmt  be  had  not  any  great  eapceta- 
lions  from  that  quarter;  as  the  Dodo  was  not  mentioned  in 
■ay  of  his  volominou.'i  mannaeripts  respeetiitA  that  island, 
wbidi  onntained  the  trarels  of  penwiu  who  HImI  traversed 
Ifadagaaear  is  aD  direelienB,  many  of  tbem  having  no  other 
object  in  new  thaw  that  eC eitlendiiig  the  bounds  of  natmal 


in  the  Britiab  MaMwa. 

We  dose  thi.'i.part  of  the  ease  with  the  ovidenee  of  one 
evidently  well  qualified  to  judge^  and  whose  remcity  ihera 
is  no  reason  to  doubt.  If  this  evidence  be,  as  we  believe  it 
to  be,  uninipeachttblc,  it  is  clear  not  only  that  the  Dodo 
existed,  but  that  it  was  publicly  exhibited  in  London.  The 
lacunie  in  the  print  represent  the  sptoei  occasioned  by  a 
bole  burnt  in  the  manuscript 

In  Slonne  MSS.  (No.  1899,  »,  p.  108.  Brit  Mus.)  is  the 
following  intcrosting  account  by  L'EsTrongo  in  his  obwrvs- 
tions  on  Sir  Thomas  Browne's '  Vuljjar  Errors.'  It  is  worthy 
of  nolo  thai  the  paragraph  immedfiately  follows  one  on  the 
*BBtridgo'  (Ojitrich). 

'  About  1638,  OS  I  walked  I^ondon  streets  T  tatr  the  pic- 
ture of  a  strange  fawl  liong  out  upon  a  cloth  vas 
and  myselfe  with  one  or  two  more  Gon.  in  company  wmt 
in  to  see  it.  It  wsa  kept  in  a  chamber,  and  was  s  great 
fowle  somewhat  bi^vor  than  the  largest  Turkey  Cock  and 
so  legged  and  footed  but  atonter  and  thicker  sn^  of  a  more 
erect  shape,  coloured  before  like  the  breast  of  a  ;:ong 
Fesan  (pbeasant).  and  on  the  back  of  dunn  ordcarc  ruuloui 
The  keeper  called  it  a  Dodo  and  in  the  ende  of  a  chimney 
in  the  chamber  there  lay  an  heap  of  lar^e  p«bble  Atones 
whereof  hc>e  ^vc  it  manv  in  our  sight,  some  as  bigg  as  nut- 
tnegs,  and  th<!  keeper  tofd  iisahee  eats  Ihem  conducing  to 
digestion  and  though  I  remember  not  how  farre  the  keeper 
was  questioned  therein  yet  I  am  confident  that  afterwards 
she  cast  tbom  all  agayne.** 

BViDx:«CE  AXisivo  raox  RKVAi^aa. 

The  only  existing  recent  remains  attributed  to  the  Dodo 
are,  a  le^  in  tho  nritbdi  Mu«eum,  and  a  heed  (a  cxtt  of 
whieh  is  in  Rrit  Mus.).  and  a  Ici;  in  tbe  Ai^hmolean  Mttseum 
at  Oxford,  the  relics  most  probably  of  Tradeiicant's  bird. 
Wliethcr  the  leg  formerly  in  the  museum  of  Pauw  ne  that 
at  present  in  tfre  British' Museum  may  be.  perhaps,  (.'oubt- 
ful.  though  WB  think  with  Mr,  Gray  that  they  are  prooably 

•  Tilt*  curiotti  ilstviBrut  l<  ntraelcd  la  ttke  trtmtt  cditun  of  MV  TUmbw 
Himra^  wV«  hy  WUkiM  >  ^MMbitA  \tf  Pl«k«rlst.  ^  ^ 
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ioMitiual ,  but  that  the  epecimen  in  the  Britiah  Mtiseum 
did  not  belong  to  Trad^cant's  speeiinen  it  clear,  for  it 
•xiilad  in  tiM  oollection  belfhging  to  the  Royal  Society 
vhni  Tradescant's  *]>odar'  was  complete.  In  the  'An- 
nales  dea  Sciences*  (tome  xxi.  p.  1U3.  Sept.  1830)  will  be 
found  an  uccount  of  an  assemblage  of  fossil  bones,  thon 
recently  discovered,  under  a  bed  of  lava,  in  the  Isle  of 
France,  and  sent  to  the  Paris  Museum.  They  almost  all 
belon^!:cd  to  a  large  living  species  of  land-tortoise,  called 
Testudo  Indica,  but  amongst  them  were  the  head,  sternum, 
and  humerus  of  tlie  dodo.  'ILCttvier,'  adds  Mr.  Lyell 
in  his  "  Prineifdes  of  Goolofy,**  'Aowad  no  thow  valuable 
remains  at  Paris,  and  a^isured  me  that  they  left  no  doubt  in 
bis  mmd  that  the  huge  bird  was  one  of  the  eallinaceoua 


FmlaC  t>odo  ((pecinrn  lu  tlic  Ilril'«h  Muiriim« 


In  a  letter  addroaasd  ta  the  Secretary  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  by  Charles  Triftnr.  Esq.,  Corr.  Metnb.  Z.  ^  wed 

Port  Louis  (Mauritius),  November  8,  1 832,  and  read  be- 
/ore  a  rneetui};  of  the  soeicly  on  the  lv?th  March,  1833,  it 
ai'iieared  that  Mr.  Telfair  had  recently  had  opjHirtutiities  of 
making  some  rcAcurchcs  about  the  buried  bones  of  the 
Dronte  or  Dodo  fuund  in  the  Island  of  Rodriguez.  The 
tosult  of  these  researches  be  communicated,  and  enclosed 
letten  addreaed  to  him  by  Col.  Uawkins,  military  secre- 
tary to  the  Governor  Hm  Mauritius*  and  by  M.  Sudes, 
resident  at  Rodrigues. 

Col  Dawkins,  il  was  stated,  in  a  recent  vt-<it  to  Rodri- 
guez, conversed  with  every  j)erson  whoiii  he  met  respecting 
till'  D'x-iii,  and  became  couvineed  that  the  bird  does  not  I 
exut  there.  The  general  statement  wa^  that  no  bird  is  to 
be  ibund  diara  en^ffc  the  Ohdmoi-fiiwl  and  Parrot.  From 
ana  panon.  bonarer,  he  teamed  the  existence  of  another 
bod,  whieh  traa  called  OfMOM-^ani^  a  name  derived  from  its 
toiee,  which  resembles  that  of  a  cow.  From  the  description 
given  of  it  by  his  informant.  Col.  Dawkins  at  first  believed 
that  this  bird  was  really  the  iJndo  ;  but  on  obtuitiiiig  a 
specimen  of  it,  it  proved  to  bo  a  Gatinet  (apparently  rcliT- 
ablo  to  the  Le$ter  Gamut  of  Dr.  Latham,  the  Sula  cwi- 
<fida  of  Brisson,  and  the  Pelecanu-i  Pixcator  of  Linnirus).  It 
is  found  only  in  the  most  secluded  parts  of  the  Island.  Col. 
Dawkins  vimied.  the  caverns  in  which  bones  have  been  dug 
vo,  and  dug  in  several  places,  but  (band  only  ranll  pieces 
of  bone.  A  beautiful  rich  soil  forms  the  ground-work  of 
them,  winch  is  from  six  to  eight  feet  deep,  and  contains  no 
pebbU^.  No  animal  of  any  daaeriptum  inbabiti  thoaa  eaves, 
not  even  bats. 

M.  Eudes  succeeded  in  digging  up  in  the  large  cavern 
trarious  bones,  including  some  of  a  laige  kind  of  bird,  which 
no  longer  exists  in  the  Island:  these  ne  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Telftur,  bywhom  they  were  praientad  to  the  Zoological 

Society.  The  only  part  of  the  cavern  In  which  they  were 
foiiDil  was  at  the  enirain  w,  whore  i!il'  il ark ncs.s  begins  ;  the 
little  atiention  usually  jniid  to  lliisjmrl  li>  visitors  may  lie 
the  reason  why  they  have  not  Ixjen  previously  round. 
Those  near  the  surfiice  were  the  least  iiyured,  and  they 
•amtothatep^  iftiiNtiMWbnS  nowlMW  in  eonidw- 


able  quantity ;  whenM  M.  Endes  conjectured  that  the  bird 
was  at  all  timaa  lare^  or  at  least  uncornmon.  A  bird  of  ao 
large  a  lise  as  that  indicated  bv  the  bones  had  never  been 
seen  bv  M.  Gom  who  had  resided  tetyywiia  on  the  iaUmd. 
M.  Eudes  added  that  the  Dutch  who  nnt  landed  at  Rodri- 
iriKZ  Irfl  cats  there  to  destroy  the  rats  which  annoyed 
thern  :  iliese  cats  have  since  become  very  numerous,  and 
prove  liii^hly  destructive  to  poultry ;  aixl  he  sugge^ned  llio 
prubability  that  they  may  have  destroyed  the  large  kind  of 
oird  to  vnieh  the  bonoi  belonged,  by  devouring  the  young 
ones  aa  Boon  aa  they  were  hatched.— a  destmotaon  whicE 
may  have  been  ecmipleted  long  befim  the  Island  was  lU' 
habited. 

The  bones  jirocured  by  M.  Eudes  for  Mr.  Telfair  wore 
presented  by  tliat  gentleman  to  the  Zoological  Society.  At 
the  reading  of  the  letter,  &c.,  they  were  laid  on  the  table, 
and  consisted  of  numerous  bones  of  the  extremities  of  one 
or  more  large  species  of  Tortoise,  several  bones  of  the 
hinder  extremity  of  alaigebiid,  and  the  headof  a  Aumenw. 
With  reference  to  the  Bwtalacsal  bone  of  the  Inrd,  which 
wa:>  long  and  strong.  Dr.  Orant  pointed  out  that  it  poe> 
8es.se<l  art irulntiii^;  surfaces  for  four  toes,  three  directed 
forwards  and  out'  backwanls,  as  in  the  foot  of  the  Dod't 
preserved  in  tlie  British  Museum,  to  which  it  was  al>o 
proportioned  in  its  magnitude  and  form.  (ZooL  Proc  m33. 
Parti.) 

Opinions  of  Zooi.ooists  and  suraotio  nACi  in  thx 
Animal  Smubs. 

Pi.so,  in  his  edition  of  Bontius,  places  the  D  kI  i  imme- 
diately before  the  Cassowary  ;  and  heri-  we  may  observe  that 
the  figure  of  Boutins  does  not  appear  to  be  identical  with 
the  picture  which  now  hangs  in  the  British  Museum. 
Though  there  is  a  general  resemblance  there  are  particular 
d  ifferenoes  which  go  flu:  to  show,  at  att  events,  that  the  flgura 
of  Bontius  and  that  in  the  picture  are  diflbrait  portraita. 

"Willughby's  eighth  (haptcr  treats  of  'The  pn-atcst  land- 
birds  of  a  (lecuhar  kind  b)  ilieni^elves.  w  liu  h,  by  reason  of 
the  bulk  of  tlieir  Inxlies,  and  the  smallness  of  their  wings, 
cannot  tly,  but  only  walk.  The  Oiln'ch  occupies  the  1st 
section  of  this  chapter,  and  the  Dodo  the  fourth  and  lasti 
being  immediately  preijeded  by  'the  Cassowary  or  Emeu. 
Ray's  section  *  Avee  rostris  leetioribns  minusque  hamatia 
maximip,  singulares  et  sui  generis,  ob  oorporum  molem  et 
alarum  brcvitatem  v<daiidi  impotes*  contains  the  samebirda 
as  Willutthby's  einhth  chapter,  viz.:  the  Ostrich,  the  Ameri- 
can Ostrich,  the  Emeu,  Erne  or  Casnturaiy,  and,  lastlv,  th«r 
Undo. 

Miichrinar.  and  af\er  him,  Brisson,  gives  the  bird,  under 
the  name  of  Raphus,  a  position  tttxt  to  the  (Mndiet  alao 
Btiffon  plsree  it  indepwidcntlyi 

Linnnus,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  *Sy8temaNatnr»*  (tli« 

12th,  inn^),  places  the  bird  at  the  head  of  his  *  Galliner* 
(he  order  immeiliately  suewcding  the  '  GraUtr.^  under  the 
name  of  Didus  ineptus,  and  uumediutely  before  the  genus 
Pavo  (Peacocks).  The  genus  Struthin  is  the  last  of  hi-, 
GraUte,  and  Rhea  (American  Ostrich)  the  last  species  of 
StnUhio,  so  that  Didm  itteotus  stands  between  Slruthio 
Rhea,  Linn^  and  Pato  erteUUut  (the  Peacock).  In  a 
former  edition  Linnnus  bad  noticed  the  biid  under  tha 
name  Struthio  cucuUatue. 

Latham  in  his  synopsis  (1782)  followed  Linnirus,  but 
gave  three  species,  viz.,  the  Hooded  Dndu,  the  SoU/nry 
Dodn,  and  the  Nazarenc  Dodo. 

Gmelin,  in  his  edition  of  the  '  Systema  Nalura)' (1789), 
makes  Pnophia  (Trumpeter)  the  last  genus  of  the  Linnman 
GraJke,  and  Otit  CBuMard)  the  ir»t  genus  of  the  Linnaan 
Gallinee,  under  which  last>nientionra  older  he  arranges 
the  geiuis  Diduf:.  ]ila(  iiig  it  between  the  genera  Struthio 
and  Piwn,  whu  h  are  boih  included  by  Gmelin  in  the  order 
Gallincr.  Hi- also  i^ives  three  species  :  —  l8L  Didus  inepi ha, 
which  he  describes  as  'black,  clouded  with  white,  with 
tetradactyle  feet."  The  following  are  his  synonvms:— 
Duim  Syat.  Nat.  xii.  I,  p.  267,  n.  1 ;  Struthio  cucullattu, 
Syst.  Nat.  x.  p.  liij  Raphue,  BriM.  Av.  6,  p.  n.  n.  I  ; 
Cygnm  rucullaiM»  Nwrenib.  Nat  i&l ;  Galbu  gaUinaeeum 
Cltts.  Bxot  99, 1 10;  CHear.  Hut.  23. 1 13.  f. 
j;  Dronte,  Bont.  .lav.  7U.  Buff.  Hist.  Nat.  dee  Ois.  i.  p. 
-J80;  I><>d-aersen  or  ratsh-Vni^c/,  Herbert  it.  p.  3»J.  t. 
.ts.l ;  Dod'j,  Raj.  Av.  p.  .37,  ii.  s  ;  Will.  Oin.  p.  153,  t.  27  ; 
£dw.  Glean,  t  294;  Hooded  Doao,  Lath.  Syn.  liu  1, p.  1. 
1 70.  snd.  INtfto  nlikiirku' Smutt^'ML  Hkt.  Nat. 
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des  Oh.  I  p.  485 ;  L^guat  it.  i.  ji.  98 ;  SoUtary  Dodo,  Lath. 
SjiL  liL  I.  p.  3,  n.  2.  This  species  is  dciirribcd  by  Gmclin 
M  "TWTcd  with  grey  and  brown,  with  telrarlactyle  feci.' 
Zti.  Didiu  NtauvrmUMt  OiMtmdg  Nazarrth,  et  (hxean  de 
Nautie,  Buff.  H»t.  Nat  des  Oti. !.  p.  485 ;  Coin-he,  MaduK. 
p.  130;  Nasami^  Dodo,  T-ath.  iii.  1.  y.  4, n.  3.  GuilIih 
d«5icril>es  thi^s  species  as  '  black,  with  tetradactyle  feet.' 

Bl II  mcriiiac  1)  f  jllovad lisnmis ;  and Dontnl  «nd  Vieillot 
foiiowed  Latliam. 

Temminck instituted  in  hi>  '  Anah'sedu  Systime  General 
d'Ornitholo!^ieb'  the  order  Inerttt,  for  til*  Dodo  »nd  the 
Apteryx;  two  birdt,  as  Mr.  Yurvll  in  his  paper  on  tlic 
dptertjT  (  Tinns.  Zool.  Soc..  vol.  i.,  p.  71)  observes,  differing 
decidedly  from  each  other  in  their  beaks;  but  in  reference 
to  their  imperfect  winu;*,  ns  aUo  in  the  nature  nf  tlu  jr 
external  coverinp,  ha\Tti{;  obvious  relation  to  the  spenes 
included  in  his  order  Cur^'in-.t.  '  Hut,  athh  Mr.  Yarrell, '  the 
situation  chosen  for  this  order  Inerles,  at  the  e\lieme  end 
of  his  systematic  arrangement,  leads  me  to  infer  that  M. 
T«nuiiin«fc  cao«ider«d  u  imagtnuy  Um  tul^ecu  for  irliieli 


lUi^r.  in  his  Prodromttt  fl^II),  instituted  the  order 
Tneptj  f»  the  reception  of  the  Doilo  alone,  Apteryx  not 
h'-in^  tb-  .  known,  and  be  |>iai'ed  it  immediately  precading 
hi'*  Cur\'i       eiMitn'-ning  the  Strutliioux  Birdi. 

CuMcr,  ill  the  flisit  edition  of  his  ^(V:  ;  ;/   f  rhe 

end  of  his  notice  on  his  family  Drevipenncn  i Let  Autruchexy 
StneM9,  Linn.),  has  the  following  note  appended  to  bis 
deesiption  of  the  Ust  species,  RAea.  *I  cannot  place  in 
this  table  species  but  badly  known,  or,  more,  so  little  au- 
thentic as  tno^e  wlijch  compose  Ilie  j^emiN  Di/fun.  The  first  ' 
or  the  iyr*'>ntf  (Diilui  int^tut)  is  only  known  froni  a  de- 
scription given  by  the  first  Dutch  iiavigatorN.  und  pn-^erved 
Hy  Clusius,  Kxftt.  p.  99,  and  by  an  oil'imintiDg  of  the  same 
i.-poch  copied  by  Edwards,  jif.  294;  for  the  dcscripliun  of 
Uerbert  is  pverile.  and  ail  ilie  otben  ara  copied  from  Clu- 
fiitt  and  Eavaida.  It  would  seem  that  the  ipeciea  has  en- 
tirely disappeared,  and  we  now  pos»e:>s  no  more  of  it  at  the 
present  day  than  a  foot  preserved  in  the  British  Museum 
<Shaw,  Sat.  Miwrl/.  pi.  1-13),  and  u  heail  iit  had  condition 
in  thtt  A^iimoiean  Mu>euin  at  Uxfurd.  Ttie  hill  does  not 
st-em  to  be  without  s-jinc  relation  to  that  of  the  Auks  (Pin- 
lomins),  and  the  foot  would  bear  consitlerabk-  roAeniblanco 
fo  that  of  the  Penguins  (ManchoU),)f  it  were  [lulinated. 
The  aeeond  apaeiea,  or  the  Solitaire  {Didux  Solitaritu), 
vesta  only  on  theteatinmny  of  Ijcguat,  Voy.  i.  p.  98,  a  man 
»ho  has  disfigured  the  besst  known  animals,  -^ueh  as  the 
lUffyipotamus  and  iMmanim.  Finally,  tlie  third  sj^ecie?., 
ii:  Of-eni  dc  Nnz'irr  {DiiIm  Naznrfiius),  i'*  only  ktioun 
through  Francois  Ca\ichc,  who  reijards  it  as  the  same  as 
the  Jhvntf,  and  yet  only  i^ives  it  three  toes,  while  idl  other 
authois  give  four  to  the  Dionte.  No  one  has  been  able  to 
««e  anf  of  thaw  birds  shiee  thise  voyager.<<.'  In  the  second 
edition  fl829),  the  note  is  repeated  with  the  addition  of  a 
njtirc  of  Apteryx.  With  every  re^^erenee  IWf  the  great 
Z'lologist  who  wrote  it,  it  is  iroiws'silile  to  avoid  observing 
the  haste  ntifl  incorrectnens  wlnrh  mark  it.  His  opinions 
eertaiiilv  underwent  eonsidcrahlc  mollification.  When  he 
was  in  this  country  at  the  period  of  the  htst  French  re»o- 
tuMon.  he  had  an  onportoni^of  seeing  the  head  prescr\'ed 
in  the  Aahmoleaa  Uiuean,  and  tlie  foot  in  the  British 
Mwcnm*  and  be  doubted  tbe  identity  of  this  species  vith 
that  of  which  the  pointing  is  pteaerved  in  the  National 
rolleHion.  Lyetl  mentions  tnese  doubts,  and  we  must 
Tiere  recall  Ut  the  reader  the  geologist's  statement  above 
aMuih-rl  I  ),  tliat  Cuvier  siiowed  him  the  vnliiabhs  remains  in 
Pari*  and  that  he  assured  him  thtit  they  left  no  doubt  on 
hi^  mind  that  the  huge  bird  was  ono  of  the  Gallinaceous 
tribe.  ( Sur  Quelquea  ChtemeMt  Amu  in  ScL,  tomc 
xxl,  p.  1«3»  Sept,  1830.) 

Shaw,  aa  appean  mdeed  fioin  Coriei^s  note,  made  raen- 
ti'^m  of  the  Dodo  in  bis  Naturalist's  Miscellany  (plates  142 
and  N3i.  gixing  a  fitrurc  of  the  head  preserved  in  the  Ash- 
midcan  Mu'^eura,  and  in  hi';  Zoolotrieal  Lectures.  The  con- 
tinu'T  of  hw  'Zoology'  has  the  fi<llowing  sweeping  notice  of 
the  bird: — 'Tlie  Di3o  of  Edward.s  apinars  to  have  existed 
only  M  tlio  imagination  of  that  arti.'^t,  or  the  species  has 
beci.  utterly  e\firi>ated  since  his  time,  which  is  scarcely 
probable,  lis  bcok  is  nid  to  Iw  deposited  in  tbe  Ashmo- 
T(!an  Mnsenm  at  Oxibrd,  and  •  fbot  in  the  eolleetion  in  the 
Knti^Ii  Mu-eum.  Tile  f  irmer  a]ipears  rathi-r  fo  Indon:;  to 
fom?  unknown  spcH^ies  of  albatross  than  to  a  bini  of  this 

oriar*  and  tte  Inner  to  moHier  imkiiowi^  hiid;  but  i^on 


what  authority  it  has  been  stated  to  belong  to  the  Dodo.  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  determine.   A  painting  by  Edwards  atiil 

exists  in  the  British  Museum.' 

'This  hasty  iudgment.'  says  Mr.  Duncan  in  bis  paper  in 
the  Zoological  Jonmal,  *  is  fully  relbted,  especially  by  lha 
existing  head,  and  the  enet  rwomUlBceof  tba  leg  at  Ox- 
ford to  that  u\  London.' 

Mr.  Vigors,  in  his  pa]>cr  'On  the  Natural  AfFMiilu-s  that 
connect  the  Orders  and  Families  of  Birds'  (Linn.  Trant., 
vol.  xiv.,  p.  396.  read  December  3,  1823),  thus  writes  on 
the  subject  of  the  Dodo Considerable  doubts  boTo  arisen 
as  to  the  present  existence  of  the  Ltnnnan  Ditku ;  and 
they  have  boon  increased  by  the  consideration  uf  the  num* 
berless  opportunities  that  have  latterly' occurred  of  asccr- 
taininu  t'^c  existence  of  thfrfic  hird>  in  those  situations,  the 
i-sles  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  where  they  were  originally 
alleged  to  have  hccn  found.  That  they  once  existed  I  be- 
lieve cannot  be  questioned.  Besides  the  deserintions  pven 
by  voyagers  of  undoubted  authority,  the  re)io&«ira  sptcinien 
preaarved  in  the  nablie  rapoailoiy  of  this  «oinitfy»  bear  do< 
ctsire  record  of  the  fkct  The  most  probable  supnoaition 
that  wo  can  Pii-m  on  the  subject  is,  that  the  race  has  be- 
como  extitict  in  tlic  before-mentioned  island.s,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  value  of  the  bird  a,s  an  ir';:  le  of  food  to  the 
earlier  settlers,  and  its  incapabilUy  of  escaping  from  pur- 
suit. This  conjecture  is  strengthened  by  the  eonsidcTation 
of  the  gradual  decrease  of  a  mwrly  contenninons  group,  the 
OH*  Iwdb  of  our  Britlalt  onittology.  whieh.  from  similar 
cauae%  we  ban  aweiy  imsou  to  aiMpoet  will  shortly  be  lost 
to  this  country.  We  nav,  howmr,  slill  entertain  some 
hopes  that  the  Didus  maybe  recovered  in  the  south  eaiei  n 
part  of  that  vast  continent,  hitherto  so  little  explored,  wtia  h 
adjoins  those  isl.iti  1-.  a:iJ  u'Ju  [u  u  indeed,  it  Seems  to  have 
been  originally  imported  into  tliem.  I  dwell  upon  these 
circumstances  wfth  man  pirtlndMity,  aa  tin  disappearance 
of  this  gnmp  gina  na  aoBM  gmtnAi  §»  aMsrang.  that 
many  ehasus  Which  oeenr  hi  tiie  chain  of  alllwitiea  thSoagh* 
out  nature  may  be  accounted  for  on  tbe  supoosition  of  a 
similar  extinction  of  a  eonnecting  species.  Here  we  have 
an  instance  of  the  former  OMistenee  of  a  species  thuf,  ixr 
ns  we  can  now  conclude,  is  no  longer  to  be  found;  while 
tlie  link  which  it  supplied  in  nature  was  of  considerablo 
importance.  The  bira  in  question,  from  every  account 
which  we  have  of  its  economy,  and  from  the  appearance  of 
its  head  and  foot,  is  decidedly  Gallinaceous;  and,  from  the 
imuflleienqr  of  its  wings  for  the  purposes  of  flight,  it  may 
with  e(|ual  certainty  be  pronounced  to  be  of  ihi  .9'  r./'i  ,  <>  >■ 
structure,  and  referable  to  the  present  family.  Uul  lin,  1  lui 
has  a  strong  hind  toe.  und,  with  the  exception  of  its  bein^; 
more  robust, — in  which  character  it  still  aaheres  tu  the  Slrtf 
thtonidee, — it  corresponds  exactly  with  the  foot  of  the  Lin- 
naan  genus  Crax,  that  canmenees  the  succeeding  flunily. 
The  btrd  thus  becomes  cacolMtl^  and  fliimu  a  etiong  point 
nf  junction  between  these  two  conterminous  groups ;  wnieb, 
thriun;h  evidently  opproaching  eacb  other  in  general  points 
of  similitude,  would  not  exhibit  that  intini:iti-  I  n  1  f  con- 
nexion which  we  have  seen  to  prevail  ;i  iiiusl  unit'utinU 
throu^chout  the  neighhouriii j  mi1h1:msi  ris  if  natun^  Were 
it  not  for  the  intervention  of  (his  importivut  genus.* 

M.  lx?s.son,  in  his  Manual  (1828),  after  giving  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Dudo  (genus  Dronte,  Didtu,  Lino.,  Bap/uu, 
Moehring,  Brisaon),  says  that  tbe  gei>ns  includes  but  one 
species  which  may  be  considered  as  at  all  authenticated, 
and  which  exists  no  longer;  this  is  the  Dronte,  Didtu 
ineph/t,  descriliod  liy  Clu>ins,  ex.  p.  99,  figured  by  Edwards, 

fl.  '29-1.  'They  possess,'  he  adtls,  'a  fixil  and  head  of  it  at 
.oiulon,  figured  in  Shaw's  Miscell.,  pi.  1-13  and  IfiO.'  Then 
comes  ihf  following  statement: — 'M.  Terammck  has 
adopted,  after  Shaw,  the  genus  Apteryx,  which  he  thus 
describM.'  M.  Lesson,  after  giving  the  desoriplion  and 
noticing  the  only  hnown  species,  Apteryx  AtuhvSu,  pro- 
prods  to  make  the  followinoj  quene>! :  'May  not  the  Dronte 
he  the  Cassnmiry  of  the  East  Indios,  to  which  has  been 
added  the  bill  of  an  Alhatro^s  i*  It  is  s.iid  that  it  was  once 
very  common  in  the  Islands  of  France  and  of  Bourbon,  and 
that  the  former  received  the  name  of  the  Isle  of  Cirne  from 
these  birds.  May  not  the  Apteryx  o(  }A.'Tciam\m)s.  bo 
founded  on  the  fragineu's  of  the  Dronte  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  London  f  To  make  the  confusion  complete, 
M.  Lesson  pinees  immediatetr  before  the  genus  Dronte 
the  Emou  Kivikiri,  Drnmicrius  X',t  (f  Zi'taiidiiv,  hf^b  , 
which  is  no  other  than  the  Apteryx  Amtraiie  of  Shaw,  and 
whieh  IMS  baaq  so  vdl  desenlad  aoff  ll|nnd  by  l|r. 
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Yurell  in  the  firat  %'dluine  of  tlw  TVanMCtioas  of  the  Zoo- 

lojcical  Six  idy  lit  LiiikLui. 

M.  de  IJlainville,  iii  a  iiiuiiioir  on  tlio  Didui  inrptus,  road 
bffort-  lliir  Aiiuli'tny  i)f  ScicMia-s,  on  tlie  30!li  of  Au^u.st, 
1830,  onH  published  irt  Uio  *  Nouvclles  Annales  du  Mu- 
■£um  d'Histoire  Naturclle*  (tome  iv.,  p.  1.  4to.,  Paris.  I83»). 
enton  at  large  into  thA  biitoijr  of  tha  bird,  Aid  terminates 
his  lilt  of  autbon  tfaiu:  *  Fiiialljr.  not  long  ago  (asscz  dcr- 
nicrement)  in  England,  an  anonymous  author,  whom  I 
believe  to  bo  Mr.  Mac  Leay.  has  returned  to  tlio  idea  that 
this  genus  ought  to  hf  plincd  among  the  Gallinaceous  binls. 
Neverlheless,  altl)oui;!i  lie  pronmincies  that  the  Droiitr  is 
decidt-illy  a  bud  of  ilii>  fanuly,  he  adds,  thai  it  may,  wiili 
the  same  tertainty,  be  relerred  to  the  Struthiomdof,  on 
account  of  the  smalluess  of  its  wings ;  but,  adds  he,  a«  the 
foot  is  provided  with  a  liallnx  (poueci),  it departa  (s'cloitjne) 
ftotn  this  6mily  to  approach  the  fltaons  Cwrax,  qui  dmt  la 
cot?m}('!iaer,  accofding  to  him.  TTms  it  is  one  of  (ho&o 
gctieia  which  he  names  owulau:,  fanning  the  passage  from 
one  priiiip  tn  anoUu-r.'  Who  this  anonymous  author  may 
be  M'c  do  not  presume  Ui  gue»s.  but  wu  havo  ttie  bui^t  au- 
thority fur  assorting  that  Mr.  W.  S.  Mac  Leav  is  not  the 
person.  From  the  context,  we  UBiuk  it  probable  that  Mr. 
Vigora'a  opniions  above  given  arc  aUudaA  to^  Const  being 
a  misprint  for  Oat. 

H.  do  BtainTille,  after  giving  the  different  points  on  which 
the  cluini  <>f  tlx-  /Ji«7')  to  bi'  ronsidered  a  Kaihnaceous  bird 
rests,  and  the  reasons  Tur  ai>d  asrain<it  it,  thii*  proceed*:  — 
'Amnntr  the  uider>  t>f  hi\  is  u'nch  inclodo  thf  Lirj^'Oil 
species,  there  only  remain  lite  hif.ls  of  prey  wiili  whtcb  the 
Dodo  can  be  compared ;  and  it  t  eoma  to  us  that  it  is  to 
tJieB  that  the  bird  bearst  the  giMtest  reaemblaace.  In 
proof  of  this  it  is  nereasuy  to  attsnd  to  the  IbHowing  ob- 
aer^utiuns : — 

I.  The  eyes  are  situated  in  the  sAmc  part  of  tlic  bill  as 
m  Calhiirtrs. 

1.  Tiie  nostrd-;  are  ov.i'.  Mtiiatc<l  very  lijiwari,  and 
out  a  superior  ?c  ilc.  a-s  m  iho.so  birds. 

3.  The  fiirm  4  the  !>kidl,  tu  ^reat  width  in  the  inter- 
ovfaiiaiy  q^a«e^  >nd  it^  ikiai»s  at  the  aindput,  twe  also 
nearly  the  imim  as  in  those  vultaras. 

4.  B«en  the  colour  of  the  bill*  and  tibe  twe  earuneular 
folds  of  the  origin  of  th*  conad  parti  an  nearly  the  tame 
as  in  tho»a  binU. 

6.  The  ?.j>ci  its  (if  hoou  which  the  skin  forms  at  tlio  root 
of  the  bill,  and  which  have  earned  for  the  Dodo  the  name 
of  Cygnui  cuaHtUu*,  has  m  very  similar  diipoiitian  in 
CatAartes. 

6.  The  almost  entire  nudity  of  the  neck,  as  well  as  its 
giMQish  colour  seen  throii{[h  the  £sw  downy  feathers  which 
eover  it,  are  also  ehanctanstie  of  the  vulture. 

7.  The  form,  the  number,  and  tin?  disi)osition  of  tlic  toi-s. 
as  wtll  H%  the  force  and  curvature  of  tUu  vhiws,  mdicito  a 
bird  of  tliai  fuuiily  at  Last      much  as  a  gaUinacoous  bird. 

8.  The  se.dy  »yttein  of  tiio  tarsi  and  of  the  toes  more 
rosembk$  also  what  is  found  in  CattarUt  than  what  is 
observed  in  the  GaUuiaMoia  birdt. 

9.  The  kind  of  Mot  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  and  even 
tfan  iniiMiular  sle■B•Ql^  are  found  in  one  order  as  well  as  in 
the  other. 

10.  Lastly,  M.  de  Wainvillc  notices  the  abM-nce  of  the 
sjnir  f/V/^fo/),  whu  h  he  remarks  is  nearly  charactenbtic  of 
tfio  (rilliitaffoiix  birdx. 

M.  do  Biamviiie,  after  expressing  a  hope  that  both  the 
Age-A^  (Cheiromyt,  which  has  not  been  seen  a  second 
lime  sinee  the  days  of  Sonnerat)  and  the  Dodo  may  be  yet 
reooveired  in  the  interior  of  Madagascar,  thus  eonclades  nis 
memoir: — 

*  I.  There  exist  in  the  English  collections  traces  i)f  at 
least  three  indivnhials  id'  a  larire  ^.pccn.-.^  of  walUmt;  bi;d 
{oiseau  marc/ieur),  ta  which  ita^  been  given  the  naini:  of 
Dodo,  Dront«,  Didta  tncptu*. 

'2.  These  traces  exist  in  Europe  Siincc  ihp  epos  h  wlicn 
the  Dutch  began  to  take  part  in  the  diicovtr)  of  the 
paaasge  to  the  oast  Indies  by  the  Ospeof  Good  Hope,  that 
u  to  eav,  aboot  1594. 

'  .1  "f  he  name  of  Dodo  is  employed  for  the  first  time  by 
Herbert :  that  of  Zhvnie  by  Piso,  but  without  lU  being 
possible  to  arritm  at  the  origin  and  e^mology  of  these  de- 
nominations. 

*  '1.  The  country  of  this  bird  is  the  lAc  of  France ;  there 
behig  nothing  to  prove  noaitiveW  that  it  has  been  found 
either  at  Bontbmi  «r  at  reinandiin,  as  has  been  thought. 


owing  to  the  oonftttiot),  no  doubt,  between  the  Dodo  and 

S'/!it<i!rr  of  I^puat. 

'  j.  Tho  Dr-nite  should  be  aiiproximalcd  to  or  e\en  placed 
ui  the  order  of  ntjKii  uius  binU,  near  lhevuhii;e-,  raflier 
than  in  that  of  the  Gallnuceous  birds,  and.  fur  struugei 
reasons,  rather  than  aitiong  the  Giralblonir(£(eA(lMf0rsJ,or 
near  the  Bmguiru  (Ma/tcAoU). 

'  C.  It  is  by  no  means  eertun  that  this  hint  bu  disap* 
pearcd  from  the  Qttmber  of  living  aniipnia.  If  thin  is 
jwsNible  in  the  ease  of  tlielsle  of  Franrt;,  it  is  tint  probable 
in  the  case  of  ISIada^ajicar,  the  piodu<  tio[is  of  i  nich  are  *o 
little  known,  and  uliu  h  belongs,  up  (u  tt  cvriaui  point,  to 
tliL'  same  archi]Hdaj^o. 

'There  remains  another  question  todiscusa  uamcly,  wlm 
ther  the  incrusted  bones  which  have  been  lati-iy  9cnt  tu  M 
Cuvier  torn  thelste  of  France  really  belonged  to  Uie  Dodi*. 
as  If.  Cuvier  was  led  to  believe.  It  is  a  question  which 
would  be  most  easily  solved  by  the  iraniediaTc-  ii>inpari!i<>ii 
of  these  bones  with  the  pieces  preserved  in  England.  II 
ilr.-i  \\  a^  SI),  -whir-h  the  difFcrence  of  heipbt  in  the  t^sal 
bone  dtM.'s  not  ij«rniit  us  to  believe,  it  would  be  at  the  sanle 
time  proved  that  the  Dodo  existed  also  at  Rodiiguoz,  for 
thoM:  bones  have  been  found  in  this  isle  in  a  cnvc  (grottc), 
as  M.  Qnoy,  who  saw  tltcm  on  his  passage  to  the  lalc  of 
France,  has  assured  nie»  and  not  at  the  Isle  of  France, 
under  beds  of  lava,  ts  M.  Cuvier  has  stated  frotn  erroneous 
information,  in  his  note  rei'!  to  the  acadcnn  .    Tlu  o 

there  wocid  be  marly  a  iHTlaiuIy  tint  the  Dudo  ,i 
Gallinact iius  bird:  but  m  makiin:  iIk-  oiiservjlmn  lliut 
those  boiies  come  from  the  Isle  of  Fernandea:,  and  that  the 
dciycriptiun  of  the  Solitaire  of  Ix'guat  arrords  siifllcicntly 
well  with  a  bird  of  this  order,  or  at  least  with  a  Gallmo- 
erallc,  it  might  be  that  the  bones  actually  in  the  hands  o' 
M.  Cuvier  were  no  other  than  those  of  the  Solitary  Bird 
properly  so  ealled,  and  not  thorn  of  the  tnie  Drontc' 

'J'lie  mc-iniiir  is  illustratetl  witli  four  pktis:  t!ie  first  i-  a 
cul  uu'  d  ( I'py  iif  ;hc  head  of  the  Dodo  fmtn  the  Museum 
)i  ivtra:t,  uf  the  size  of  the  original.  In  the  paintin;;  tlic 
author  observes  the  head  is  at  least  a  foot  long  from  the 
occiput  to  the  extremity  of  the  bill ;  but  the  heacl  at  ONf  o  d 
is  only  eight  inches  and  a  halft  or  about  two-thirds.  The 
b)11,  be  adds,  makes  out  nearly  three-fburths  of  the  whole 
length.  The  second  plate  :;:-:cs  a  profile  of  the  Oxfud 
head  IVotu  i  skeich  taken  fri'Ui  the  origstiHi,  ami  a  Me',\  4,f 
the  sanje  si'en  tii/m  above,  and  skulls  of  the  I'rubu  aiid 
I'uliur  I'ap  i.  Plate  .T  jjives  two  views  of  Uie  fool  pre- 
served in  the  Bntish  .Museum,  and  the  remains  of  the  foot 
at  Oxford;  a  foot  of  the  Heath-cock  (Coq  de  Bnnere),  a 
foot  of  a  Penguin,  and  a  foot  of  Vullur  Pupa,  Plate  4 
gives  a  pro&Ie  of  the  cast  of  the  head  at  Oxii»d,  and  a  view 
of  the  sane  seen  from  below. 

Tn  the  I5rili>li  Museum  nS37)  in  ca.ses  f.j  — KS  fRoDtn 
XIII. »  are  ll>i:  ()\tnrh:  Jtii\t:inh  '  wlm-li  in  many  re-^peeis 
are  allied  1(»  the  (nti/iriiicfuus  Hird»  :'  the  f  ut  and  i  a>l  uf 
the  head  of  the  i>o<io  above  alludeflto:  the  Co»<r*erand  Fra- 
tincole;  and  at  p.  99  of  the  Synopsis  (183-2)  we  have  the 
following  observations :  '  Over  the  door  adjoining  tbe 
twelfth  room  is  an  origutai  palllllu^  of  the  Dodo,  presented 
to  the  Museum  by  George  Edwards,  Esu.,  iho  celebrated 
ornithological  artist,  and  copic<l  in  his  works,  plate  No.  -294, 
who  says  it  was  'drawn  in  Holland,  from  a  hviivj;  lord 
brought  from  St.  Maunee  j  Isl.ind  in  the  East  ludies.* 
The  only  remains  <if  thi.s  bird  at  prtisent  known  are  a  foot 
(case  G5)  in  this  collection  (^restaited  by  the  Royal  Si>ciety ) 
and  a  head  and  foot,  said  to  have  belonged  to  a  spedmea 
whieh  was  formerly  in  Xradescant's  If  UBeum»  hut  is  now  in 
the  Asbmolean  Museum  at  Oxfiird.  The  east  of  the  head 
above  mentioned  (in  the  same  case)  was  pn--eiited  liy  P 
Duncan.  Es<j.  The  bird  in  the  shortness  uf  tiie  iul^s 
resembles  the  ostrich,  but  its  fmi,  in  ^;eiieril,  r.itlier  re- 
sembles that  of  the  common  fowl,  .uid  tbe  beak,  from  tlio 
position  of  its  nostrils,  is  must  nearly  allied, to  the  Vulture.<« : 
so  that  its  true  piece  in  the  series  of  birds,  if  indeed  such 
a  bird  ever  really  existed,  b  not,  as  yet,  aaiiefoctcrily  deter- 
mined.* 

Mr.  SwBUMon  (Natural  Bittoiy  and  CtatiifimHtm  of 
hirds,  18,in),  siKiiking  of  the  bir<rs  of  jirey,  s,i>s  (p.  '2S5i. 
'  The  thircl  ai;<l  last  type  of  this  family  appears  ;o  a*  to  li,» 
the  Sfcrftary  I  uJ lure  o(  Atria,  forming  the  genus  (it/f<>. 
fit'iasim.  At  least  we  caurtot  assign  it  to  any  other  known 
divLtion  of  the  J^ptarw.  without  aepanting  it  much  aAra 
widely  ftona  ito  aanganiara  than««v  praMBt  state  of  kn»w- 
le^  will  sanction.  It  has  been  dunigbt,  ladiaBdi  timt  tbie 
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rcmarkahlo  hird  repi  CsoiHeil  tnu'  of  the  priraary  divisions  of 
ihe  whole  order;  in  which  ca^it  woula  stand  between  the 
ovIa  and  tbe/Mo.*  Imt  iU  similarity  to  the  vulturea  and 
the  &I001U.  in  our  omaion,  is  too  groat  to  favour  this  »up- 
poiilian ;  while,  on  tno  otbor  hand,  it  will  subsequently  ap- 
pMT  that  the  circle  of  the  FalconiikB  is  sufficiently  complete 
to  show  that  it  does  not  enter  into  that  family.*  After 
iOtae  other  observations,  Mr.  Swainsoii  coiirludcs  his  ob- 
-<.r\ation*  on  thL-  SVcre/ory  thus  •  'It  mu<t  be  remembered, 
ilso.  that  the  very  same  objections  occur  against  iilui'ing 
thu  bird  (the  Secretary)  between  the  StrigicUe  (owls)  and 
ibe  Dididte  (Dodos),  as  those  we  have  intimated  against 
.•eoaiderim  it  as  the  nallotoiial  type  of  the  VnUuridit* 

lint  a  hird  or  biroa  called  bj  the  name  of  Dodb  and  tlic 
Mhcr  appellations  vkhich  we  need  not  liere  repeat  onoc 
I  \:ste<l.  we  tliink  the  evideiivij  above  ^iveii  sullicienlly 
[>  oves.    Wo  have,  indeeri.  di/uti'.s  exprL'sscd  whether 

the  Museum  portrait  wus  lakcci  '  fruin  a  living  bird,'  and 
have  also  heard  it  suggested  that  the  picture  may  represent 
a  specinien  made  ii))  of  the  body  of  an  ostrich  to  which  the 
bill  and  1^  of  other  birds  have  been  attaohed.  And  here 
it  it  that  the  destruction  of  Tradewant'sqweiauit  becomes 
a  couree  of  the  ^^reatest  regret.  Whaterer  was  the  con- 
dition of  thai  specinien,  as  l.iii^  iii  tlio  skin  was  preserved 
there  existed  the  means  of  asici  Uiur.ii^'  whether  it  was  real 
ir  a  mado-up  monster;  and  when  the  Vice-Chancellor  and 
the  other  curators  in  making  their  lustration  gave  the  fatal 
Bod  of  approbation  they  destroyed  that  evidence.  With 
itgHd  to  tne  picture  we  have  enueaToured  to  place  it  before 
tbe  iwider  ae  wdl  a»  oar  limited  meena  will  permit,  in  order 
that  he  majr  have  an  opportunitv  of  judging  from  the  in- 
ternal evidence  as  to  tne  probaoQity  of  the  {wrtrait  being 
taken  from  a  iivinj;  bird,  and  with  this  view  we  have  t;ivi'ii 
the  acccs>ories  as  they  appear  in  the  painliny  a.s  «ell  as  the 
principal  fitjure. 

Mr.  Gray,  among  others,  still  inclines,  wo  believe,  to  the 
opinion  that  the  bird  lepieiented  was  made  up  by  joining 
tte  head  of  a  bird  of  txtj  approaebine  the  Vultures,  if  not 
belonirini;  to  that  lamdy,*  to  the  1^  of  a  GalUnaoeous  bird, 
and  lii-  opinion,  from  his  allBinmeiits  and  experience,  is 
ir  riiiy  of  all  respect.  But,  if  this  be  granted,  siee  what  we 
>•  to  d<  al  with.  We  have  then  two  species,  which  are 
ether  extinct  or  have  escaped  the  researches  of  all  xoolo- 
t'tst*  to  account  for,  one,  a  l)iril  of  prey,  to  judge  from  its 
bill,  larger  than  the  Condor ;  the  other  a  Galunaeeoua  bird, 
whose  pillat'like  legs  must  have  supported  an  enormous 
body.  As  to  the  stories  of  the  disgusting  qualit)*  of  the 
flesh  of  the  bird  found  and  eaten  by  the  Dutch,  that  will 
weigh  but  little  in  the  st  ale  when  we  take  the  expression 
t-j  be,  what  it  really  was,  indicaiu  c  of  a  comparative  prefer- 
ence for  the  turtle-doves  there  found,  alter  feedin}^  on 
Dodos  tuque  ad  nauteam.  '  Always  Partridges'  has  bc- 
eone  almost  proverbial,  and  we  find  ttom  Lawson  how  a 
mpatttion  of  tne  most  delicious  food  paUs.  *  We.  cooked 
ear  sapper,*  wm  that  traTeller,  *  hot  having  neither  bread 
nor  salt,  our  fat  turkeys  began  to  bo  loathsome  to  us, 
although  we  were  never  wanting  of  a  good  appetite,  yet 
S  continuance  of  one  diet  made  us  weary ;'  and  again, 
'  By  the  way  our  guide  killed  more  turkeys,  and  two  pol- 
cax  which  he  eat,  esteeming  them  before  fat  turkeys.' 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  the  bill,  we  must  bo  careful 
bow  we  lay  too  much  stress  on  that  Who  would  have  ex- 
pseted  to  find  a  bill  <  Ioul  slender,  amootb,  and  polished, 
in  taam  nMmbUng  that  of  m  iU^  but  xadmr  mm  straight 

*  Wr.  9tKf9  twuam  fur  eaaridsilBf  Iha  IMo  u  twtiMiiriaf  to  ftie  ttaptortt 
t)a*4y  rr«t  oa  ttut  (hllovrinK  fiWll^|inBUInf,  m  hr  dan.  that  It  i«  to  \h>iw 
a  Binil  thai  m  ihe  Raptorial  bMa  tk*  ftwin  of  the  bill  ij>  tlirir  i-liirr  uri  lu  U 
durwtct,  •btrh  U  not  lb«  caM  wHh  the  OnUalvttt  or  th«  SaUitfti,  wltrto 
ft*  fem  af  «*•  Sn*  Md  !•(■  aM  (Im  chtif  dMraetcr  «r  tlw  oirier. 

'L  TIM  hM«  or  tiM  MO  U  tiwhiyd  ta  ■  On,  a»  »«y  b«  mm  lu  t1i«  wit 
vWra  t}!e  ^Ifit  of  thr  C«r«  «rf  dUtlnrlty  rxlr.bttr*!,  i-tprrlnlly  aver  l!iB  l).vk 
aflh*  r»3«Uil«.    Tlip  tVrr  i»  mtiIv  fnKil  m  i)..-  R.ni.L.rliil  1>It<u! 
' 't.  Tk*  oottnU  «r«  yXmni  ttarUy  ia  front  u(  tb«  Cirt,  a*  thcr  ar*  in  the 
^tmBrntrntti  ikcjr  aracval,  ud  atatly  tml,  m  thay  at*  la  iha  Inw  Vmt' 
■M  la  that  ifraot  alaaa,  and  not  loaiitadliial  aa  tlwir  aw  to  the  Ct- 
1.  *n  ihr  Oatlnarewut  htrAi,  frrnltatcrt$  mni  h'efnlortt.  nn<l  they  itri> 
I  aod  cOTrred  mth  an  afchr<l  scali-.  ai  it  t)ie  ca»«  in  all  lh»  Gitt!\<furfr. 
'3.  la  Edwatda't  ptrlun  tlw  bill  U  rii|  mralcd  ai  miKh  Iraoluti  (Uk«  tUe 
JiMtorw)  at  lb*  ftp ;  a  eha  ractar  vUck  aaknawttlv  CUBM  l»  VfliM  od 
tteOi*it4lMMt.aatlut  tprHnca  U  daiHlula  «r  iIm  feanjr  AHth  oTtke  Mil, 
ool»  show*  th«  fcrm  uf  Ihrf  bony  ctirfl. 
'  °A  ltd  r<-i:>nl  to  th«  t\tr  I'f      \  III.  ii  X  In  \«  i>birrTtd,that  thU  parlTarir* 
fRaU*  in  tb«  diSarvat  •prct**  of  vultnm.  iD(W<l  m>  much  to,  tlut  then  la  Do 
MM  to  Mtna  thM  tka  Wnt  of  tba  Oafacd  bead  mta  Mch  laigar  thaa  fiMM 
af  dti  kaowa  *«Rai«a. 

•  WHh  rr^ri  to  thr  foot.*  Mr,  Gray,  '  it  lial  all  the  charactrrt  of  '.>iat 
of  tW  GoUt*aefma  btrit,  anU  difTrri  fhn  all  thaTvltniv*  in  ths  tliortnr,*  of 
tlMaiMI«ia»,iatkm«(  iha  aaalaa  aa  Um  l«f.  aaa  tlia  Maalaata  of  the 


ar.d  dopressc*!  at  the  base","  on  an  KiiKU-liko  boily  Vkliu 
rasorial  legs  and  feet?  Yet  such  is  the  form  of  Apieryx. 
As  to  the  argument  arising  from  the  absence  of  the  spur  it 
is  worth  but  little  at  best;  and  it  may  be  said  in  fiivour  ol 
those  who  would  place  the  Cktdo  between  the  StrutUnai 
and  Gallinaceous  birds,  that  its  absence  in  sueh  »n  osculant 
bird  would  bo  expected. 

If  t!ic  pi<'iure  '.n  the  Rritish  Mu.seum.  and  the  cut  In  Bon- 
tius  be  faithful  i\  prescntutions  of  a  creature  then  living,  to 
make  such  a  bii d  a  l  ird  of  prey— a  Vulture,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term — would  be  to  set  all  tlio  usual  hiVS 
of  adaptation  at  defiance.  A  Vulture  without  wings!  Honr 
was  it  to  be  ibd?  And  not  only  without  wing%  but  neoes. 
sarily  slow  and  heavy  in  progression  on  its  clumsy  feel. 
The  T'liUutidfP  are,  as  we  know,  ani<in(;  the  most  active 
u^i-nts  for  removiiiL,'  the  rapiilly  dccomposinc;  animal  re- 
liuiiiis  ill  tnifK'-d  ^ii'l  intertropical  climates,  and  tliry  i:ie 
provided  with  a  prodigal  (levekipinenl  of  wing  to  uafl  ihein 
speedily  to  ihc  spot  tainted  by  the  corrupt  iiifumbrancj.  But 
no  Kucn  powers  of  wing  would  be  re<jiiired  by  a  bird  ap* 
pointed  to  clear  awa^  the  decaying  and  decomposing  masses 
of  a  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation,— a  kind  of  Vulture  for 
vegetable  impurities,  so  to  speak, — and  such  an  office  would 
li  nt  liy  any  means  inconsistent  with  comparatitv  stow- 
iU'.>.-i  ijf  pi-di'strian  motion. 

1)01X)'NA.  the  ino.-<t  antient  oracii-  of  Greece,  was  pro- 
bably situated  in  the  valley  of  Juanuiiia  in  £]>irus,  but  ita 
exact  positioa  has  ne%'cr  been  ascertained.  Dionysius  of 
HalicamBSsvs  places  it  four  days*  journey  from  Butnrotum, 
and  two  fWnn  Ambrada.  (jfiift'fv.  jRom.  i.  5.)  Colonel 
Leake  places  it  at  the  south-east  extreniitv  of  the  lake  of 
Joannina,  near  Kastritza  ( TravfU  in  Nort/iern  Grcrce,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  ICS,  and  followint;),  and  there  are  many  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  Dodona?an  territory  corresponded  to  the 
valley  at  the  south  of  that  sheet  of  water.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  a  lake  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
antient  Dodona;  but  it  is  described  as  surrounded  by 
marshes,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  tbe  lake  of  Joannina 
may  have  been  ineressed  in  later  tiroes  fl-om  the  catavothn 
in  the  country.  (Leake,  iv.  p.  ISO.)  The  t('m;le  at  Dodona 
Was  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  and  was  of  I'lla-  1.1:1  itriiriii. 
(Horn.  Iliad,  xvi.  -IM  :  IK-rod.  ii.  62.)  SirabLi  1^  1]  .in.m 
(vii.  p.  ZlH),  that  the  priests  at  this  tetnjile  were  originally 
men,  but  that  the  duties  of  the  i  ttiif  «i  i  r  afierwards  per- 
formed by  three  old  women.  The  people  who  had  tbe  ma- 
nagement of  tbetmple  are  called  Selli  or  HdlL  (CreoMr, 
Sf^nbot.  u,  p.  193,  note  359.)  The  oracles  were  ddiveved 
from  an  oak  (Sophocles,  Traehin.  1171)  or  beech  (Hetiod. 
ap.  Sirabon.,  p.  3-27;  Sophocl.  TrwJi.  17  !  .  The  temple 
at  Dodona  was  entirely  destroyed  iiy  Do'iimachus,  tbe 
/Etolian  projtor.  B.C.  Sl^t  (Polyb.  iv.  0  7),  and  probably  was 
never  restored,  fur  it  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
(p.  327);  but  there  was  a  town  of  the  name  in  the  seventh 
oentiiiy  ajk.  and  a  bishop  of  Dodona  ia  mi  ationed  in  the 
oonneil  of  Bphesiis.  (Wesaeling  on  Hierode  *  Syntedoehmt 

p.  651.) 

There  is  a  long  article  on  Dodona  in  tb  Fragment  of 
S  tephaaus  j^nanttnust  which  ia  printed  at  he  end  of  his 

work. 

DODSLE Y,  ROBERT,  was  born  in  I  7o;j,  at  Mansfield, 
in  Nottinghamshire,  where  his  father  is  said  to  have  kept 
the  free  school.  Robert  and  severs!  brolners.  faowevei; 
appear  to  have  all  eommoieed  life  as  working  artisans,  or 
servants.  Robert  is  said  to  have  been  put  apprentice  to  a 

siockiiiLr-wcavLf.  frnm  wlirni,  fir.'Iinp  liiui-i'.f  111  danucr  of 
hfiiiL;  star\ril,  he  lan  away,  and  luuk  the  ]iku  ut  a  Cootman. 
.Vl'iiT  li\iriij'  in  that  capacity  with  one  or  twn  persons,  ho 
entered  the  senico  of  the  ilouourabln  Mrs.  Lowiher,  and 
whdc  with  that  lady  he  published  by  subscription  in  1732 
nn  octavo  volume  of  poetical  pieces,  under  the  title  of '  Tbe 
Muse  in  Livery,  cr  tne  Footman's  Miscellany.'  The  situa- 
tion of  the  autbor  naturally  drew  considerable  attention  to 
this  work  at  the  moment  or  its  appearance ;  but  the  |)oetry 
Was  of  no  remarkable  merit.  His  next  producti(Mi  was  a 
dramatic  piece,  called  'The  To) shop;'  he  sent  it  m  inanu- 
s('ri];t  to  Pope,  bv  whom  it  was  mucli  rclishi'd,  and  who  re- 
commended It  to  Rich,  thu  manager  of  Covent  Garden 
theatre,  where  it  was  acted  in  1 73&  with  great  sueces.s.  With 
the  prodtsofbis  play  Dodiiley  the  same  year  sa  up  as  a  book- 
seller; and*  nnoar  the  patronage  which  Pope's  firiendship 
andhiaaira  i^tatMmaad  talents  pracondhliBt  his  sbop 
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in  Pall  Mall  soon  became  a  distinguished  resort  of  the 
literary  loungers  about  town.  Hia  business,  which  he  con- 
Jucted  Willi  yreat  spinl  and  ability,  piosperod  accordingly ; 
and  in  hii  latter  days  be  might  be  considered  as  standing 
at  the  head  of  the  booksillinf;  trade.  He  roniiiiutxl  also 
throughout  his  life  to  keep  himself  before  the  public  tn  his 
flnt  profession  of  an  author,  and  produced  a  considerable 
number  of  works  of  vvying  dagfcea  of  merit,  both  in  prose 
vni  vem.  In  17S7  bit  Aim  of 'The  Kmg  and  the  Milter 

of  Mansfield'  was  acte<l  at  Drury  Lane  with  (j;re;it  upplanse. 
It  was  followed  the  sumc  year  by  a  sequel,  under  the  tillo 
of'Sir  Jolin  Cockle  at  Court,*  which  however  was  not  so 
successful.  Nor  was  ho  more  fortunate  with  his  ballad 
farce  of  •  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnall  Green,'  which  was 
brought  out  at  Dnuy  Lane  in  1741.  Thta  year  also  lie  set 
up  a  weekljr  niagaxinoi  under  the  titW  of 'Tbo  Pnblic  Re 
eistcr,'  to  which  be  was  himself  •  wjneipal  contributor; 
but  it  was  di^ntinaed  afier  the  pablieation  of  the  twenty- 
font  !i  III  ii))er.  It  is  curious  to  note  that,  in  his  farewi'll 
address  lo  ln<  readers,  he  complains  that  certain  rival  ma- 
gazine publishers  (under.-<too<l  lo  mean  tin:  i  n  i  i  eiors  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine)  bad  exerted  their  iatluence 
with  success  to  prevent  the  newspapers  from  advertising  his 
work.  In  174d  be  published  another  abort  dramatic  piece, 
entitled  'RexetPontiibx,  beh^  an  attempt  to  introduce 
upon  the  stago  a  new  species  of  pantomime ;'  but  this  never 
was  acted.  A  collected  edition  of  all  these  dramas  was 
published  i*T  1748|  in  nvoluDM^  to  whioh  he  give  the  title  of 
•Trifles.' 

The  following  year  he  ]ir(i<hiccd  n.  tua-wiuc  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  peace  of  Aix-k  (JLapelle,  under  the  title  of 
'The  Triumphs  of  Peace,'  which  was  set  to  music  by  Dr. 
Ame,and  performed  at  Drury  Lane.  In  1750  appeuned 
anonymously  liis  ingenious  aim  welt  known  Uttle  wwk, 
'Til.-  Tv.^)ni.rny  of  Hinimii  Life,'  which  was  long  attributed 
to  Lijid  l/lie^icrrield,  and  \\as  I'rom  the  first  extremely 
popular.  The  Ihit  part,  entitleil  •  Agriculture,"  of  ii  pootn 
in  hiniik  verse,  on  the  subject  of  public  virtue,  which  be 
published  in  I7i4,  was  so  coldly  received  that  .  ond 
Mtd  third  parts  which  he  originally  contemplated  were 
never  pioitueed.  In  1758  beemed  his  career  of  dramatic 
authorship  with  a  (ngedy  entitled  'Cleone,'  which  was 
acted  at  Covent  Oarden  with  extraordinary  applause,  and 
drew  crowded  audiences  during  u  long  run.  \vhen  it  was 
published,  'iOOO  copies  wcie  sold  the  first  day.  and  it 
readied  a  fiurtii  edition  within  the  year.  '  (Heoiie,'  how- 
ever, i-?  ti.nv  nearly  forgotten;  aUliough  Dr.  John-son  de- 
darnl  ill  it  it'  Otway  had  wrtKeci  it  ho  would  hare  been 
lemembeted  for  mAhinfC  etae,— a  eomnliment  which  the 
niodeat  author,  when  it  wea  reported  to  nim,  obeored  with 
some  displeasure  was  'too  ranch.'  Dodsley  died  at  Dur- 
ham, while  on  a  visit  to  a  friend,  on  the  25th  of  September, 
I7C-1.  He  had  retired  from  business  wjine  years  before, 
having  made  a  srfod  fortune.  I>rKl«ley's  name  is  asiuciat«»l 
Willi  several  works  of  which  he  was  onlv  the  projector  and 

the  publisher,  but  from  his  connciion  with  which  he  is  now 
more  genettUy  remembefed  than  for  his  own  productions. 
Among  then  may  ha  mentioned  the  two  peiiodioal  works, 
*The  iHoienm,*  begun  in  1748  and  extended  to  three  vo- 

hmie^,  in  which  there  are  many  able  essays  by  Horace 
Walpo'e,  the  IWoWortons,  Aken-i'ie.  kc.  (oi'  this  Dod>lev 
was  only  one  of  the  shareholdcisi,  and  'The  World,' 
l754-.'>7,  ctmdueted  by  Kdwurd  Moure,  and  contributed  to 
by  Lords  Lyttelton,  Chesterfield,  Bath,  and  Cork,  Horace 
Walpole.  Soame  .Tenyns,  &c.;  'The  Preceptor,'  2  vols., 
174^  to-whieh  Johnson  wrote  a  preface ;  and  especially  the 
*  Annual  Register/  hemm  in  I7$8,  and  still  carried  on  nnd 
known  by  his  name.  [AirwirAL  Rxoisnm.]  These  and  the 
other  works  in  which  he  was  engaged  brought  him  into 
intimate  connexion  with  most  of  the  eminent  men  belong- 
ing to  the  world  of  letters  during  the  peril  id  of  his  ablo  and 
honourable  career.  He  has  also  the  credit  of  having  first 
encouraged  the  talents  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  purehasing  his 
)ioem  of  London  in  1 738.  for  the  sum  of  ten  guineas,  and 
of  ha%in<r  many  years  aterwards  been  the  projeetor  of  the 
English  Dictionary-.  A  second  volume  of  Doitdeft  col- 
teeted  works,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  'Trillet,'  was 
published  under  the  title  of  'Miscellanies,'  in  1772.  (Be- 
sides the  articles  in  the  second  edition  of  the  *  Biographia 
Knt  innu  a,'  in  Chalmers,  and  in  the  '  Biographia  Dramatica,' 
there  are  many  notices  respecting  Dodsley  in  Nichols's 
*Literarv  Anecdoies  i  ih-  Eighteenth  Century.') 
D0D8W0RTH.  ROGER,  an  emiiMttt  uttiqaaiy,  was 


the  sonof  HntOn*  Dodsworth,  registrar  of  York  Cathedral, 
and  ehaneellor  to  Archbishop  Matthews.    He  was  bom 

July  2t,  1;)S.'.  at  Nowtori  Or.iivi'e  in  the  parish  of  St.  Os- 
wald, ill  Rydale,  Yorkibirc.  He  dietl  in  the  laanth  of 
August,  1654,  and  was  buried  at  RnfTonl  iii  Lancashire. 
His  manuscript  collections,  partly  relating  to  Yorkshire,  in 
a  hundred  ana  sixty-two  volumes  folio  and  quarto,  a  hundred 
and  twenty-two  of  them  in  his  own  Inuid-wnting,  were 
bequeathea  to  die  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  in  1671,  by 
General  Fairfax,  who  had  been  Dodsworth's  patron.  Chal- 
mers says  that  Fairfax  allowed  Dodsworth  a  yearly  salary 
to  preserve  the  inscriptions  in  churches. 

Dodsworth  was  the  projector,  an<l  collected  many  of  the 
niateri.ils  for  the  early  part  of  the  work  now  known  as  '  Dug- 
dale's  MoiKisticon,'  in  the  title  pa;re  of  the  lirst  volume  of 
which  Ins  name  appears  aa  one  of  tlie  compilers. 

There  is  a  detailed  catalogue  of  the  contents  of  Dods- 
worth** oolleetions,  now  in  the  Bodleian,  in  the  greet 
catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  of  England  and  Ireland,  fol. 
O.xon.  100  7.  (Cough's  5ri7.  Top.  vol.  i.  pp.  123-4;  Chal- 
Bi  of^n:  FHct.  \ol.  xii^  p.  180;  and  the  preC  to  the 
lost  edition  of  the  Monasticon.) 

DODWELL.  HENRY,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1642. 
His  father,  who  had  been  in  the  army,  possessed  some  pro- 
perty in  Ireland,  but  having  lost  it  in  the  rebi:llion,  he 
brought  over  his  family  to  BogUitd,  and  settled  at  York,  in 
1648.  Young  Dodwell  waa  neresent  to  the  ftee  school, 
where  he  remained  for  five  years.  In  the  meantime  both 
his  father  and  mother  had  dietl.  and  he  was  reduced  for  u 
season  to  great  difficulties  and  distress  from  the  want  of  all 
pecuniary  means,  till,  in  16^4,  he  was  taken  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  brother  of  bis  mother's,  at  whose  expense  he 
wee  sent;  in  16$fi,  to  IMnihr  Colle^  Dublin.  Here  be 
eventnally  oblahied  a  ftllowdrip,  whidi  however  1w  relin> 
quishcd  in  1GC6,  owing  to  certain  conscientious  scruples 
against  taking  holy  orders.  In  1672,  on  his  return  to  Ire- 
land, after  haviiiy:  resided  some  years  at  Oxford,  he  made  his 
first  appearance  m  an  author  by  a  learned  prefare,  with 
which  be  introduced  to  the  public  a  theological  tract  of  the 
late  Dr.  Steam,  who  had  been  his  college  tutor:  it  was 
entitled  'De  Obstinatione,'  and  publiihcd  at  Dublin.  Dod- 
wcU's  next  publication  wee  a  volume  entitled  *  Two  Letters  of 
Adviee:  1.  For  the  Snseeption  of  Holy  Orden:  9.  For 
Studies  Theological,  especially  such  as  are  niiinnal '  It  aji- 
peared  in  a  second  edition  iu  acccmjianied  uitU  a 

'  Discourse  on  the  Phtenician  History  of  Sanchoniathon,' 
the  fragments  of  which,  found  in  Porphyry  and  £uii«bius, 
he  contends  to  be  spurious.  Meanwhile,  in  1674,  Dodwell 
bad  settled  in  Lonoon.  and  from  this  time  to  his  death  he 
led  a  lifo  of  busy  authorship.  Many  of  his  publications  were 
on  the  popish  and  nonconformist  controversies ;  they  have 
the  reputation  of  showinc^,  like  everything  else  he  wrote, 
extensive  and  minute  leamirrj;,  and  great  skill  in  tlic  appli- 
cation of  his  scholarslujj,  but  little  juilgment  of  a  larger  kind. 
Few,  if  any,  of  the  champions  of  the  church  of  England 
have  straitied  the  nretwsions  of  that  establishment  so  far  as 
Dodwell  seems  to  have  done;  but  his  whole  lite  at  tested  the 
perfect  eonadentiouaoieis  and  disregard  of  personal  cense- 
quences  under  whtdi  he  wrote  and  acted.  In  tfiSS  he  was 

ck'cteil  Camden  Professor  of  History  by  the  University  ef 
Oxford,  but  was  deprived  of  his  olKcc,  after  he  \m\  held  it 
about  tlirot-  years,  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  William  and  Mary.  He  now  retired  to  the  village  of 
Cookham  in  Berkshire,  and  soon  after  to  Shotlesbrooke  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days. 
He  ]X)S8C8sed,  it  appears,  an  estate  in  Ireland,  but  lie 
allowed  a  relation  to  e^fOf  the  principal  part  of  the  rent» 
only  reserving  such  a  moderate  maintenance  fbr  himself  as 
sullieed  for  his  simple  and  unexpensive  habits  of  life.  It  is 
said  however  that  his  relation  at  length  began  to  grumble  at 
the  tiubtraction  even  of  this  pittance;  and  oii  that  Dodwdl 
resumed  his  property,  and  married.  He  took  this  step  in 
1694,  in  his  53rd  year,  and  he  lived  to  see  himself  the  fa- 
ther of  ten  children.  The  works  for  which  he  is  now  chiell^ 
remembered  were  also  all  produced  in  the  latter  part  of  hie 
life.  Among  these  are  his  Dissertations  and  Annotations  on 
the  Greek  Geographers,  published  in  Hudson's  *G«ogra 
phtaj  Vetcris  Scriptores  Grffci  Minorus.'  Oxon.  1698,  1703. 
and  I7!2;  his  'Anntiies  'j'liucydidei et  Xenophontei,'  1696  ; 
his  '  Chronologia  Gracco-Romana  pro  Hypothesibus  Dion. 
Halicomassei,'  169-i;  and  his  'Annalcs  Veileiani,  Quin* 
tUiani,  Statiani,'  1698.  These  several  chronological  mmeftt 
whif-K  e**  ^wn  up  with  great  ability»  have  all  bMi 
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Xtedly  reprinted.  Dodwell's  principal  work  is  con- 
d  to  be  his  '  Do  Veteribus  Grncorum  Romanorum- 
antt  OfdiB,  Obiterque  de  Cyelo  Jucbeorum  ac  Mtaxe  Christi, 
INsactUliaiMS.*  4to.,  Oxon.,  1701.   He  nlso  published  in 

8vo.,  in  ITttf,.  '  An  Epistolary  Discourse,  proving  fntm  the 
Scriptures  and  the  first  Fathers,  lhal  liic  Soul  i->  u  principle 
naturally  mortal,  but  immortalized  actually  by  the  picasuro 
of  Grod,  to  punishment  or  to  reward,  by  its  union  with  the 
divine  baptismal  spirit;  where  it  it  proved  that  none  have 
the  pover  of  giving  thi«  divine  immortalizing  spirit  since 
the  Apostles,  but  only  the  BSthopa.'  This  attempt  to  make 
out  for  the  bishops  the  new  power  of  confariog  immortality 
raised  no  small  outcry  as:ain.st  the  writer,  and  staggered 
rtiaiiy  even  of  those  »  no  had  imt  sceti  xny  i-\ir;ua^'aia-c  in 
hi*  tbrnner  polemical  liK-uhrations.  (.)(' course  it  gn\o  great 
offence  t  )  the  Disjoin lts,  ;iU  «\'  who^i:  s-iuls  it  uiicc-rcmo- 
niously  shut  out  trora  a  future  cxi^tenro  on  any  terms. 
Dodw^l  died  at  Shuttc$brooke  on  the  7Ui  of  June,  1711. 
Of  hb  Moa.  the  eldest,  Henry,  who  WM  a  banister,  pnL- 
lishedenonymoiMly  in  174?,  •  tract,  wbieh  has  beea  gene- 
rally, but  pes  haps  erroncnisly,  looked  upon  as  a  (•o\  Lrt 
attack  upon  revealed  religion,  under  the  title  of  *  Cliris- 
lianity  nut  founded  on  Argument ;'  and  anuther,  William, 
who  was  in  the  church,  distinguished  himself  by  some 
pamphlets  in  the  controversy  uith  Dr.  Conyers  Middletnn 
about  miracles ;  and  also  wrote  an  answer  to  his  brother's 
anon>-mous  tract  just  mentioned. 

d6g,  the  Enaliah  nuaa  'far  tba  digUigmde  quadmped 
wbteh  is  BO  fitithrally  ttttehod  to  man. 

UndiT  the  Lilinsean  genus  Canit  are  to  be  found  the 
dogs  (Catiis /ajniltaris) ;  the  wolves  (Cani«  Luptu) :  the 
l\\xna>  (Canit  Hycena) ;  the  foxes  (Canis  {'uljtf.f.  &c.); 
tiie  jackaU  (CcHstt  mrtm)  ;  tiie  Mexican  wolf  (Canit  Mexi- 
vmm),  Xokilaemnfti  of  Heraandes:  Mid  Canii  Thmu  of 
Sarinam. 

Cimeff  arrangee  under  the  ^jvam  Cani*  *  U*  Ckunf* 

the  dogs  properly  so  called  {Canit  fantilittris  and  its  va- 
rieties ) ;  the  wolves  ( Can  iv  L  up  u *,  C.  Mexican ux,  C.  jubntiu) : 
and  the  jat  kah  (C/iiurn!  ou  f  oup  dore,  Canis  aurrus) ;  and 
he  observes,  that  the  foxes  (which  Brisson  and  others  have 
separated  under  the  name  of  Vulpts)  may  be  distingubhcd 
Crom  the  wolves  and  the  dogt  by  their  longer  and  more 
tailed  tail;  by  a  more  pointed  muzzle ;  by  the  pupils  of 
itNir  eyaik  whiidi  by  dqr  piwent  a  Uod  of  longtoudinel  lUt 
inetead  of  the  round  mm ;  end  by  tiie  niperior  fneiion 
bein^  less  lobatcd  (echancr^^es) ;  and  ho  ob--cT  s  <^  on  their 
ftiid  odour,  their  disposition  to  ilif,'  fur  iheruseUes  earths, 
and  to  prey  upon  the  weaker  animals.  These  he  places  in 
a  subgenus,  including  the  Zerda  (Me^uhtix  of  Illitrer, 
CoTtis  Megaiotit  of  Lalande,  Canit  Zerda  of  Gmeiiii  };  at 
least  he  tenn  the  Zeides  etpeeet  rtnardt,  though  he 
seems  to  eaondcr  them  u  a  section,  and  notices  them  as 
the  Megalotit  of  lUiger :  the  Hyeena  rfnatira  of  Burchell, 
Hytena  pieta  of  Temminck  (wud  dog  of  the  Cape),  termi- 
nates CuTier'a  Camidktt  aiid  ha  then  pa«Ma  on  to  the  eiveis 
( Fiverra). 

M.  I>(»son,  in  hts  Manual,  begins  the  second  seetion  of 
the  Digitigrados  with  the  geiuis  Canig,  and  he  adopts  the 
following  subdivirions : — 

l»t.  Those  genera  which  have  the  pupil  of  the  ey«  lound, 
including  the  dogs  properly  so  called,  tiie  woliiH,  and  the 
jn  kal». 

id.  Those  genera  in  which  the  pupil  of  the  eye  contracts 
fertically,  the  foxes  and  the  zei  1  v 

3d.  The  dogs  with  hya»na-like  feet;  the  hyana-dog, 
Canit  pietmt  Deam.t  aywna  jM'efo,  Temm^  Lj/euim, 
Brookes. 

This  aitide  will  be  eonflned  to  a  consideration  of  the  d^, 
Comt  JkmUian$,  and  iu  varieties:  the  other  aubAuniliea 
will  be  treated  of  under  their  Tespective  titles. 

Tlie  specific  description  given  by  Lintiicuri  of  Cant's  Jd- 
vaiiuris  is  simply  '  Cams  cauda  (sinistrosum  I  recurvat;!'— 
*dog  with  tail  curle<l  towards  tliL'  lolV — an<l  his  lengthened 
dear ript ion.  alter  enumerating  the  Tarieties,  of  which  he 
givts  eleven,  tho^ffa  it  maj  appear  to  some  almost  ridi- 
cnlonalj  mimite  and  not  TBiy  doliealai  i»  eraiaantlj  cba- 
mwsiristie.  Omier  obeerrea  tint  the  domestie  dof?,  Conit 
fina'littrit,  Linn.,  is  distinguished  by  its  recun-od  tail,  and 
that  it  vanes  infinitely  besides,  in  stature,  form,  colour,  and 
the  quality  of  the  hair.  It  exlnlut^  l.j  ikLI-,  'the  most 
singular,  the  mo«t  (»>mplete,  and  the  most  useful  conquest 
that  mac  has  made.  The  whole  species  is  beoome  our 
punrntTi  eaeh  iodividQal  is  intiKly  davelad  to  his  maatai; 


adopts  his  manneiB,  distinguishes  and  defends  his  property, 
and  remains  attaehad  to  him«v«il1lllt»  daaUi;  and  all  this 
springs  not  htm  waia  naeaaiitr,  nor  Aon  eonauaint,  but 

simply  flmn  reeonnerftsoneff  and  a  tme  ftiendshtp.  The 

swiftness,  the  strength,  and  the  highly  developed  jxiv  cr  of 
smelling  of  the  dog,  navu  made  him  a  powerful  ally  ot  man 
against  the  other  animals,  and  were  perhaps  necessary  to 
the  establishment  of  society.  It  is  the  only  animal  that 
has  followed  man  all  over  the  earth.' 

Now  comes  the  question — ^What  was  the  parent-atoek  of 
this  faithful  fl-iend  of  man  ?  Some  zoologists  are  of  opinioil 
that  the  bived  is  derived  from  the  ntU;  otbon  that  it  is  a 
llmilliarfied  jackal ;  all  agree  that  no  Iraee  of  it  is  to  bo 
found  in  n  ]  i  ii.itive  state  of  nature.  That  there  v  ere  dogs, 
or  rather  uasmals  of  the  canine  form,  in  Europe  lony;  ai(0, 
we  have  evidence  from  their  remains,  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently notice;  and  that  there  are  wild  do^  we  know. 
India,  for  example,  alliMda  many  of  them,  livmg  in  a  state 
of  complete  independenoak  and  mtbout  any  indication  of  a 
wish  to  approach  the  dweilUngs  of  man.  Thaaedogs,  though 
they  have  been  accurately  noticed  by  competent  ob^c;^  i  rs, 
do  not  throw  much  light  on  the  question.  They  may  liavu 
escaped  from  the  dominion  or  half  dominion  of  man,  pnd 
have  betaken  themselves  to  a  Tasnihond  life.  It  becomes 
necessary  however  to  examine  into  the  state  of  these  dogs, 
some  of  which  are  entiiely  wild,  and  keep  to  the  mountain 
and  IbNaf^  whilat  othan  miiig  about  the  Tillages,  and  though 
withoui  vmam,  gna  tokena  of  a  nwie  social  dispoeitimi, 
and  are  teleimted  aa  tha  leaTengaia  of  the  place,  which  thejr 
clear  of  disgusting  Ineiimbraneaib  aonawbat  aflar  tfaa  For* 
tuguese  fashion. 

Col.  S\  l.<  ^  tl  us  describes  the  Dukhun  (Deccan)  dog, 
Cam*  Dukhunmtit,  8vke«,  Knlnin  of  the  Mahrattas. 
*  Red,  paler  underneath ;  tail  bushy,  pendulous ;  pupil 
rounded.'  '  This  is  the  Wild  Dog  of  Dukhun.  Its  head  is 
compressed  and  elongated ;  its  nose  not  very  sharp,  the 
eyes  are  oblique :  the  pupils  round,  iridet  light  brown.  Tho 
expression  of  the  countenance  that  of  a  coarse  ill-natured 
lotion  Greyhound,  without  any  resemblance  to  the  Jackal. 
the  Fbx,  or  the  IV<J/,  and  in  consequence  es««ntiully  dis- 
tinct from  tho  Cants  Quao,  or  Sumalrftisis  of  General 
Hardwicke.  Kara  long,  erect,  somewhat  rounded  at  the 
top.  without  any  replication  of  the  tragus.  Limbs  remark- 
ably lane  and  ctmng  in  niatioa  to  the  bulk  of  the  animal; 
its  tbe  being  intennedlata  between  the  Wolfmlk  the  JfarJIa/. 
I  NcH'k  lon^.  Body  elonpfoted.  Between  the  eyes  and  nose 
I  red  brown:  end  of  the  tail  blackish.  From  the  lip  of  tlie 
nose  to  the  insertion  it  th:  tail  33  inches  in  length :  tai' 
h>|  inches.  Height  of  the  shoulders,  16^  inches.'  Colonel 
Sykes  adds  that  none  of  the  domettiealed  dogt  of  Dukhun 
are  common  to  Europe.  The  first  in  stronfrth  and  »ize  is 
the  Brinjam Dog,  somewhat  resembling  the  Pertian  Grey- 
hound, then  (1831)  in  the  poaMSSion  of  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety, but  much  more  powerftil.  The  PariakDog,  ne  stales, 
is  referable  to  M.  Cuvier's  second  section.  Thi^  is  .  ory 
numerous,  not  individual  property,  but  breeds  in  \\w  towns 
anil  viUai^es  unmolested.  The  Colonel  remarks  that  the 
TUrntjiit  Dog,  long  backed,  with  short  crooked  legs,  is  fire- 
quently  found  among  the  Pariahs.  There  is  also  a  pctt«d 
minute  variety  of  the  Parwh  Dog,  usually  of  a  white  colour, 
and  with  long  silky  hatr,  ooiraaponding  to  a 
do^  of  Kurope ;  this  is  tat^t  to  carry  flambeaux  and  lan- 
terns. The  last  variety  noticed  is  the  Dof  with  hair  so 
short  as  to  appear  naked  like  the  Canit  Algyptiui.  It  is 
known  to  Europeans  by  the  name  of  the  A>tygar  D<ig. 
{Zool.  Pi<)C..  part  i.,  1831.)  In  1832  the  skin  of  the  ff  'iJd 
Dog  of  Nepal  was  coiiipared  bv  Colonel  Sykes  with  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  KriLmn  of  the  Mahrettas  above  described,  and 
ho  stated  his  impression  to  be  that  the  animals  are  identicBl. 
dtflbring  only  by  the  denser  coat  and  more  woolly  Ibet  of 
the  Nepil  race,  a  diflercnrc  readily  accoimted  for  by  the 

Sreeter  cold  of  the  elevated  regions  inhabited  by  it.  He 
eclined  however  pronouncini?  a  decided  opinion,  v  ii;  li,  I« 
thought,  could  only  be  arrived  at  by  more  extensive  coiu- 
pehson  and  a  full  acquaintance  w  ith  the  habits  of  the  Witd 
Dog  of  Nepfil.  {Zool.  Proc.,  prirt  i  )  In  I s.13,  Colonel 
Sykes  placed  on  the  table  of  the  /  i  i  li  t,ical  Swnety  his  spe- 
cimen of  the  fVild  Dog  of  Dukhun  (Cmw  AtMlMiauW. 
Sykes),  for  the  pnrposc  of  comparing  it  with  a  skin  of  the 
frt/rf  De^  of  Nepal,  (Cflniis  ;;Ti'm£m«,  Hodgson),  then  m 
cently  presented  to  the  Society  by  the  last-named  gentle- 
man.' He  showL'd  iliut  -111'  t\v:j  dogs  are  ;i.:rt.'i:  tly  similar  in 
thait  Keaecal  torn,  and  in  the  kna  «f  the  cramum;  and 
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that  in  h»  fft^— aqually  with  UiAt  of  Mr.  HodgWD,  the 
hindar  tiibermilw  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  ia  wantinf  .  Hie 
only  Terence  remarkable  betwaen  the  two  apaoilliaiiawas 

in  the  quality  »nJ  colour  of  the  (ur,  that  of  thol)itMKR 
Dof(  being  pier  and  less  dense  than  that  of  the  individual 
from  NepSl.  These  difference*,  depending  piol);ib!v  on 
climate  and  individual  peculiarity,  cannot  be  rf^-anli  il  a- 
auffieiaiit  to  indicate  a  distinction  between  tho  two  races. 
I^tioal  ai  titey  are  in  form  and  habita.  Colonel  S)  kes 
oonsidered  them  as  baloogins  to  on*  apenaa.  iZooLFroc., 
part  1 833,  and  lee  a  more  detailed  aeeount  in  the  *Tran«- 
action*  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.') 

Mr.  Hodgson,  in  a  paper  "On  tho  Maitmuiha  of  Nepal, 
published  in  the 'Journal  of  the  Asiatic.  Society  of  (Jal- 
eutta,'  niontion».  inter  alia,  under  the  title  of  Cauiii  /ami- 
Kan$t  linik.  the  Ihnah  as  the  only  Dog  of  the  lower  and 
aantial  Mgiona.  The  2%»6«teii  iliwlf^  ha  itatea,  is  limited 
to  KaeMr  (Qieliar),  into  which  it  waa  inirodaeed  from  iu 
native  country,  but  in  wbirh  it  (Ic-pnrrate*  rapidly  ;  there 
are,  he  observes,  several  \  anuties  ul  u  ;  he  aUo  noticea  his 
Canit  primtrtrta.    {.Zool.  h-oc.  ji.u  t  ii.,  ISiU.) 

These  contributions  w«  consider  very  interesting;  but  we 
must  be  on  our  guard  against  tha  IWBi'S  ^  C|ueation, 
whidi  liurka  under  ttaa  apaoifie  naina  prSmmu,  givan  bv  a 
gantlemaa  to  vhoin  Inaiaii  looloRy  owaa  ao  maoh,  and  it 
u  for  this  naaonthBt  vre  have  laid  before  the  reader  the 
comparative  viewi  of  Oilonel  Sykea,  who  has  so  widely  ex- 
tended our  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  Fauna. 

Mr.  Bell  in  hu  'History  of  British  Quadrupeds,'  ap- 
proaches this  difficult  question  more  boldly  than  most 
loolo^ita.  *In  order/  aays Mr.  Bell,  'to  coma  to  any ra- 
tionaieonolinioii  on  diia  baad.  it  will  he  naoaroiy  to  aacar- 
tain  to  what  typo  the  animal  approachea  moat  noarly,  after 
haviii<;  fi>r  luaiiy  successive  generations  existed  in  a  wild 
htatf,  rLMnoviil  fnmi  the  inllueiice  of  domcsticatioil  and  of 
association  with  mankind.  Now  wo  find  that  there  are 
several  different  instances  of  the  existence  of  dops  in  such 
a  state  of  wildneas  as  to  have  loat  even  that  common  cha- 
racter of  domeatieation,  Tariefy  of  colour  and  marking;.  Of 
these  two  very  remarkably  onca  are  tho  Dhole  of  India,  and 
the  Dingo  of  Australia:  there  is  besides  a  Iialf-reclairoed 
race  amongst  the  Indians  of  North  Auurica  ;  and  another, 
also  partially  tamed,  in  South  America,  whicli  de^irve 
•ttantMO;  and  it  is  found  that  these  rai  es,  in  different  de- 
miaas»  and  in  a  greater  degree  as  they  are  mora  wiid.eKbibit 
the  lank  and  gaunt  form,  the  lengthened  Umho,  tin  long 
and  slender  muaale,  and  the  great  oomporaUTO  stranglh 
which  characterise  the  wolf;  and  that  the  tail  of  the  Aus- 
tralian dog,  which  may  he  considered  as  the  most  remote 
from  a  state  of  domestication,  assumes  the  sli(;htly  bushy 
form  of  that  animal.  Wc  have  here  then  a  considerable 
appro.\imation  to  a  well-known  wild  animal  of  the  same 

Snus,  in  racaa  whidht  though  doubtless  descended  from 
mesticated  anoestora,  have  gradual^  aaiumed  tho  trild 
oondition ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  espedal  Temark,  that  the 
anatomy  of  the  wolf,  and  ilA  osteology  in  particular,  does 
not  differ  from  that  <>f  thi'  dops  in  general,  more  than  tho 
different  kinds  of  <lo.^s  do  IVoni  each  other.  The  cranium 
ia  absolutely  similar,  and  ho  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  other 
essential  parts  ;  and  to  strengthen  still  further  the  proba- 
bility of  their  jdiniUty,  the  dog  and  wolf  will  readily  breed 
together,  and  dieir  progeny  is  fertile.  The  oUiqulty  of  the 
position  of  the  eyes  in  the  wolf  is  one  of  the  characters  in 
which  it  differs  from  the  dof^s  ;  and  although  it  is  very  de- 
sirable not  to  rest  too  nuu  h  upon  the  effects  of  habit  or 
structure,  it  is  not  perhaps  straining  the  point  to  attribute 
the  forward  difoetion  9lt  the  ereo  in  the  dogs  to  the  constant 
hahitt  for  magr  raeoaaaive  g«Mntion%  of  looking  ftnrards 
to  tiieir  niHlir  and  obeving  his  toiee.' 

Another erilnifllW and  a  sound  one  \<,  tho  irlcntify  of  jjoh- 
tation.  Sixt^-three  days  form  tlic-  perio<l  dannj;  winch  the 
bitch  goes  with  young.  Precisely  the  same  time  elapses 
before  the  she- wolf  gives  birth  tu  her  offspring.  Upon 
Buffon's  instance  of  seventy-three  days,  or  rather  the  pos- 
aihilityof  such  a  duration  in  the  gaatationof  a  particular 
khe*wilC  we  do  not  lay  much  atreas  when  opposed  by  such 
strong  eviden-'c  of  the  usual  period  beini^  sixty  three  days. 
'Jlie  Nouni;  of  'K>th  wolf  and  (log  are  bora  blind,  and  aee  at 
:ho  same  or  aOout  the  »ame  tiOMb  TISv  ftt  the  OKpimtian  of 
rtie  tenth  or  twelfth  day. 

Hunter's  important  experiments  proved  without  doubt 
tfiat  tho  wolf  and  the  iaekal  would  taned  with  the  dog;  but 
bt  M  Mt  Mtfte  £tate  ooiB^  to  th»  onMii  ttat 


all  throe  were  uleiitical  as  species.  In  the  course  of  tbo*6 
experiments  he  ascertained  that  the  jackal  went  fif\y-ninc 
days  with  young,  whilst  the  wolf  went  sixty-three,  nor  doea 
he  record  that  the  progeny  of  the  dog  and  jackal  would 
breed  together:  and  he  knew  too  well  the  value  of  tha 
lu^ment  to  be  drawn  from  a  fertile  progeny  not  tO 
(h\(  ]t  rip<ui  the  fact  if  he  had  proved  it;  not  to  bava 
tiooed  it,  at  least,  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  iC 


Skull  of  Jackal;  frum  F.  CutIct. 

Mr.  Bell  disposes  of  tho  objection  arising  from  the  al 
Ic^nl  iHitatiRMhly  savage  <lt>i  I'si; im  of  tl.i-  wolf  liy  |-elatiiii» 
two  anecdotes,  one  on  his  own  authority,  and  the  otluT  on 
that  of  M.  F.  Cuvier,  in  proof  of  the  susceptibility  of  altui  h 
ment  to  man,  and  the  appetite— for  it  is  on  appetite— for 
his  caresses  on  the  part  or  the  wolf.  Tho  first  occurred  in 
the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park. 
London,  and  wa.«  exhibited  in  tho  |)enKin  of  a  shc-wolf,  who 
came  forward  to  l>c  caressed,  and  even  bniui:ht  her  pup-;  to  Le 
caressed  also,  whenever  Mr.  Bell  or  any  one  whom  she  knew 
approached  her  den.  Indeed  she  killed  all  her  unfortunate 
young  ones  in  succession,  by  rubbing  them  against  tho  bars 
of  her  cage  in  her  seal  to  have  them  fondled  bv  her  friends. 
The  second  happened  in  the  Menagerie  du  koi  at  Paris 
and  no  faithful  nog  could  show  more  affecting  instances  oi 
attachment  to  his  master  or  distress  on  nccciuut  of  Ins  a?' 
sence  than  did  the  male  wolf  which  is  the  Mibject  i.f  M.  V 
Cu\ier'8  touching  account.     '  With  all  tlu  -e  analn^ou^ 
properties  of  form  and  structure'  — we.quole  Mr.  Bell — *  as 
well  as  of  disposition,  I  cannot  but  incline  at  leaxt  to  the 
opinion  that  the  wolf  is  the  original  soune  firoin  which 
ah  our  domestic  dogs  have  sprung:  nor  do  T  aee  in  the 
great  variety  whirli  exists  in  the  'lifr.rnit  races  suffi- 
cient ground  for  concluding  that  they  may  not,  all  i)f  them, 
have  descended  from  one  common  stock.    The  tiirnspii 
and  the  mastiff,  the  pug  and  the  greyhound,  are  jH-rluipi 
Taata  unlike  each  other  than  any  of  the  varieties  nf  utlu-i 
domertic  animate;  hut  if  it  be  true  that  variation  dopends 
upon  hdiH  and  enoeation,  the  very  different  etn]doyuients 
to  which  dogs  have  in  all  ages  been  iraitif:!,  ami  ■.!;.>  various 
climates  to  winch  tlu-y  have  hei-n  naiui.ui/cii.  nHi.>t  not  be 
lost  sight  of  a.s  collateral  agents  in  pii  ihtcmi;  these  different 
forms.   The  core,  too^  with  winch  doi^  of  particular  breeds 
are  matehed  with  similar  ones,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  progeny  aa  pwa  aa  i^iUab  has  doubtma  ita  eOiMt  iu 
promoting  suoh  distinetions.'   The  same  author  thns  autna 
up  Ins  opinion.    'Upon  the  whole,  the  argument  in  favour 
of  the  view  which  I  have  takiai,  that  the  wdlf  is  probably 
the  original  of  all  the  canine  races,  may  be  thus  >tati  il  :  (Im; 
structure  of  tho  animal  is  identical,  or  so  nearly  so  as  to 
afford  the  strongest  a  priori  evidanoa  in  its  favour.  The 
dog  roust  have  been  derived  ftom  on  animal  auaoeptible  of 
tho  highest  degree  of  donestication,  and  capable  of  great 
affection  for  mankind;  which  has  been  abundantly  proved 
of  tho  wolf.    Dogs  having  returned  to  u  wild  state,  and 
continued  in  that  (■on<lilion  ihiuiit^h  many  generuiunis,  ex- 
hibit characters  which  approxitnaie  more  and  niuro  to  thu»c 
of  fhe  wolf,  in  proportion  as  the  iiulucnce  of  domestication 
eeaseatoaet  The  two  animals  will  breed  toptbot,  and 
prodiiMlMIe  young.  The  period  of  gaatolin  la  tlMi 
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Wo  now  lay  l>efore  our  readare  tlic  skull  of  a  wolf,  that 
they  may  coini>arc  it  with  those  of  the  diflerent  varieties  of 
Aogs. 


Dental  formula 


incisors,  .  , 
6  ' 


8  —  6 
7- 


1  —  1 

Such  is  M.  Lesson's  titatemcnt  of  the  dt-nti- 


tion  of  the  trreat  genus  Cam's  of  Linna-us.  M.  F.  Cuvicr 
tajft.  that  dogs  in  general  have  forty-nine  teeth,  \ix.  %ix 
inn*ors,  two  canines,  tnrco  false  molars,  one  carnasster, 
and  two  tubercular  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  ;  and  six  inri.tors, 
two  canines,  three  false  molars,  one  ramassior,  and  two  tu- 
bercular teeth  in  the  lower  jaw-  Of  all  these  teeth,  he  ob- 
serves, none  change  their  snapo  n  any  appreciable  degree 
m  any  race  whatever.  Only  there  is  sometimes  found  an 
additional  fal^ie  molar  or  tubercuiur  tooth.* 

Fore  feet  with  five  toes ;  hind  feet  with  four  toes  ;  claws 
not  retractile. 

•  M.  F.  fari-t  obcrrTF*  llint  \fir*f<  tuprrnnmtniry  trrlh  mrr  alvvrlnpvd  in 
Mrh  }  that  he  iirv«r  mw  th«fn  flcTrUiptfd  on  «>ach  •iit«  kn  the  sane  in. 

Atridu).  Mtwn,  br  nampir,  llic  Irft  iDtrimajuUary  base  haa  a  fiflii  fait* 
nnUr.  Ibr  righx  micrinaxUlary  bone  ha«  on)  y  ihf  uaa  al  nambrr ;  auil  it  1*  tlir 
•an«vi(ii  rrcant  In  t)<r  tapcrnararrari  tubercular  loalh  which  la  mnirtmi'a 
Cauari  in  tba  <i|>prr  >*«.  A*  ihfM  mwlitirnlktiM  ai«  n*t  )wptliMt«d.  M.  F. 
t'rr^r  |>l«cm  ll.riu  aminui  tlMtr  CAoijkllir*  «blch  fixt  no  fcuatUtwii  (or  ikm 
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OtaaaUj  speaking,  all  doga  \um  tm  torn  on  tin  ftn 
fca(^  mi  four  on  the  hind  feet,  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth 
metatarsal  bone,  which  docs  not  show  itself  extt!rnally. 
Nevertheless  some  doijB  have  thL<  liftli  toe  verv"  long  and 
weU  proportioned,  and  advancing  as  far  as  the  origin  of  the 
tirtt  phalanx  of  tb«  neighbouring  toe  ;  and  in  those  dogft 
whicn  hava  only  a  rudimentary  fifth  bone  of  the  tanua, 
thtt  boa«  articoutm  itaelf  to  the  lower  facet  of  the  great 
cuneiform  bone,  which  is  itself  placed  in  relation  with  the 
teaphoid  bone,  the  second  cuneiform  bone,  and  the  second 
bone  of  the  metatarsus,  counting  as  oik:  (lie  rudiment  in 
question.  Rut  n>  the  tl<jp>  that  liave  the  fifth  tue  complete, 
u  fourth  cuneiform  boue  is  developed  between  the  first  and 
the  Moond  toe,  and  in  that  co&o,  in  some  varieties,  the  g^raat 
cuneil»rm  bone  elevates  itself,  and  on  iu  intemal  aiida 
%  toige  «UeidatinK  fheet  to  the  aatnLnlnt. 

Th«  tkO  is  very  variable  in  the  number  of  candal 
which  raiiRe  from  twcnty-onc  down  to  three  or  even  two. 

In  following  out  our  iii(}uiry  u.s  to  the  domesticated 
dog,  we  naturally  seek  for  that  ^aricly  which  is  found  \Mth 
man  in  his  most  uncivilized  state,  a*  the  point  of  com- 
mencement.   Some  of  the  New  Hollanders,  perhaps,  ap- 

{iroach  nearer  to  the  state  of  nature  than  any  other  savages, 
^t  us  see  what  dog  is  aiMoeiatod  iritb  th«M  people. 
The  New  Holland  dog.  or  as  it  ia  nan  noMally  termed, 
the  Australian  dog  or  Dingo,  is  so  wolf-liiTe  in  its  appear- 
ance, that  Bowiek  fiu'iires  it  as  '  the  New  South  Wales  w  olf.' 
Governor  Phillip  describes  the  height  of  this  species,  when 
standing  erect,  as  ratlier  Ics-,  than  two  feet,  and  the  length 
two  feet  and  a  half.  The  head,  he  says  formed  much 
like  that  of  a  fox,  the  ears  short  and  erect,  with  whiskers 
from  one  to  two  inches  in  length  on  the  muxile.  The  ge- 
tionil  eoloar  of  the  upper  parU  is  pale  brown,  growing  lighter 
towards  the  belly ;  the  hmd  part  of  the  fore-legs,  and  the 
fore  part  of  Che  hinder  ones  white,  as  are  the  feet  of  both 
the  tail  is  of  a  moderate  length,  somewhat  bushy,  but  in  a 
less  degree  than  that  of  a  fox :  the  teeth,  he  adds,  are  much 
«bo  saoM  M  ii  niuil  in  tlw  genus. 


Skall  of  Pingo ;  tton  V.  Curlrt. 

This  description  may  be  considered  as  accurate,  with  the 
exception  that  the  animal  generally  bears  a  greater  affinity 
to  the  wdf  than  tbo  tBOL.  'It his,'  says  the  author  last 
nooted,  deseribing  a  ftmale,  *mndi  of  the  manners  of  the 

aog,  but  is  of  a  very  savage  nature,  and  not  likely  to  change 
in  this  particular.   It  Taps  like  other  dogs,  but  nettlwr 

barks  nor  growls  if  vexed  and  tea-ed;  instead  of  which,  it 
•■■.rects  the  hairs  of  the  whole  body  like  bristles,  and  seems 
ruvuiiis  ;  It  is  very  eager  after  its  prey,  and  is  fond  of  rabbits 
CfT  chickens  raw,  but  will  not  touch  dressed  meat  From 
iu  fleroeneas  and  agility  it  has  greatly  the  advantage  of 
oIlMr  animals  much  superior  in  aise;  for  a  voirllne  French 
lbx«dog  being  put  to  it,  in  a  ■MNBont  it  aejMd  him  by  tbo 
loins  and  would  have  soon  pot  an  and  to  his  existence  had 
not  help  been  at  hand.  With  the  utmost  cajse  it  is  able  to 
leap  over  'he  back  nf  un  and  was  vcrv'  near  worryiiig  one 
III  death,  having  fastened  on  it  so  that  the  c.-eature  \va>  not 
able  to  disengage  himself  without  assistance;  it  has  also 

haea  known  to  tun  dcwa  both  deer  and  sbaep.  A  second  [ 


of  thasa  is  tn  the  possession  of  Mr.  L&see  les,  of  which  tre 

have  re;  civi'd  unsch  the  same  account  in  resifcd  of  it*.  fL-ro- 
city  ;  whence  it  is  scarcely  tn  be  expected  ihdv  this  elejjaut 
animal  will  ever  li<  c<iine  familiar.' 

Dampier,  in  his  voyage  to  New  Holland  (1699),  well  de- 
scribes the  Dingos.  where  he  saw  that  his  men  saw  two  or 
t  hree  *  beasu  like  hungry  wolvas,  MU  lika  ao  manv  skelatons. 
being  nothing  but  skin  and  bonaa.*  Indaad  iU-tiaatment 
of  the  dog  seems  to  be  the  characteristic  of  savage  or  semi- 
barbarous  nations.  Thus  Lawsun,  in  his  Hittory  qf  Oi- 
Tolina,  'When  all  the  viands  were  brought  in,  the  first 
fipure  began  with  kicking  out  the  dogs,  which  aie  miiu- 
ingly  wolves,  made  tame  with  starving  an  l  beatiUfj,  \\w\ 
bfone  the  worst  dog-masters  in  the  world ;  so  that  it  is  an 
inlhlTihte  cure  for  sore  eyes  ever  to  see  an  Indian's  dug  fiU.* 
Amona  Ike  oriental  nations  tha  nativm  of  Java  saem  U> 
tiaat  ueir  dogs  almost  as  aeurrily  as  the  wild  American 
Indians  did  in  Lawson's  time.  (Dki:r,  vol.  viii.,  p  362-3.) 
To  return  to  the  Dint^o.  Mr.  Ik'niutt,  in  his  Gardens  ami 
Menagerie  af  th'  Znolngica/  Sucieh/.  vol.  i.  (lri3Ul,  thus 
wntes : — '  The  specimens  in  tbo  Garden  api)ear  to  have 
shaken  off  some  of  their  or%(inal  wildness,  and  to  have 
begun  to  acciutom  themselves  in  some  degree  to  the  rir> 
cumsiances  in  wbidl  they  are  placed.  One  of  them  haa 
bean  fir  nearly  two  years  in  the  Society's  possession :  the 
second  is  a  mueh  later  acquisition.*  This  is  remarkable  as 
indicative  of  an  approach  to  trreater  domestication,  but  tlu; 
follow  ing  statement  by  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  work  above  quoted 
(1836),  cairies  this  much  farther,  ami  ina'nles  us  to  trace- 
the  first  effect  of  the  more  mild  dominion  of  man  upon  this 
wolf-Uks  dog.  'The  effect  of  domestication  in  producing 
variation  in  aolmir,  to  which  allusion  has  almdv  been  made, 
has  lately^  baao  aailiibited  in  a  very  striking  and  interesting 
manner  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society.  An 
Australian  bitch,  or  Dingo,  had  a  litter  of  ])upptes,  the 
father  of  whu'h  was  also  nf  (hat  bree<l :  both  of  them  had 
been  taken  in  the  wild  state,  but  were  of  the  unilbrm  red- 
dish brown  colour  whicli  belongs  to  the  race,  and  the 
mother  had  never  bred  before ;  but  the  young,  bred  in  con- 
Aaament,  and  in  a  half  domastieatad  state,  ware  all  oftliem 
more  or  ksa  wftMeA. 


Dingo,  Caiitfi  ftiTiilMi kft  AiuU.iUftiir. 

'If  we  turn  to  the  dogs  of  other  cutnparalively  uiici\ ilizcil 
nations  wo  find  the  pnck  cars  and  other  indications  of  the 
half- reclaimed  animal.  The  Esquimaux  dug.  Cants  /anu- 
liarit  Borwitu,  and  the  Hare-Indian,  or  Mackensie  River 
dog,  Cam*  familiarit  La^opus,  will  occur  as  instances  to 
those  who  nave  been  Ihmdiar — and  who  are  not  ? — with  the 
histories  of  our  northern  eapaditiona,  and  the  nrdan  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London  in  the  Rcgnnrs  Park.  In 
that  menagerie  the  three  dogs  last  nanu  d  inif,'ht  at  one 
time  be  swn  side  by  side,  affording  the  best  ojiportun:- 
ties  for  comparison.  Peter,  the  ?^Mjuimau\  dog,  kept  in 
the  gonlen,  was  of  a  dmgy  wk-.te  with  a  tinge  of  yellow 
on  the  upper  parts,  graduwy  fiid.*)g  away  upon  the  sides ; 
in  short,  of  nearly  a  uniform  ookmr,  but  in  geneml  thia 
race  exhiUta  a  predominance  of  blaek  markings.  Thus 
Akshelli  brought  from  the  Polar  sea  by  Mr.  Richards  ir 
Captain  Parry  s  first  voyage,  and  described  by  Mr.  Childrc-u 
ill  the  yAXjlo(:icul  .lournal,  was  almost  entirely  blackish,  or 
of  a  colour  nearly  approaching  to  black  on  the  upper  parts, 
and  while   underneath,  tail  include^!.     Aksheili  seldom 

barked,  but,  if  displeaMC,  uttered  a  low  wolflak  grow.,  an* 
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▼mt  a  Tcry  powerful  dog.  Peter  was  brought  to  this  oountry 
by  Lieut  Henderson,  one  of  the  companions  of  Cuptain 
Ross,  in  his  first  voyage,  and  lived  lung  at  the  Regent's 
Park.  He  was  verv'  good  tempered  and  familiar.  The 
Harc-Indian  dogs,  it  is  said,  are  never  known  to  bark 
in  their  own  country,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
those  which  were  brought  from  thence  to  thu  Regent's 
Park  never  barked  at  all,  but  the  younger  one  \vhich 
was  born  here  barked  like  the  other  do^.  It  is  curious 
to  obser\e  these  steps.  '  Tiie  period  says  Mr.  Bell, 
'aU  which  the  domestication  of  the  dog  first  tuok  place 
is  wholly  lost  in  the  mist  of  antiquity.  The  curliest 
nention  of  it  in  the  sacretl  Scripture  occurs  during  the 
lojoum  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt. — "But  against  Israel 
ihall  not  a  dog  move  his  tungue. '  It  is  again  mentioned 
in  the  Mosaic  law  in  a  manner  which  would  scorn  to 
show  that  they  were  the  common  scavengers  of  the  I^^rael 
itish  catni),  as  they  are  still  in  many  of  the  cities  of  the 
East: — "Neither  shall  ye  eat  any  llesh  that  is  torn  of  beasts 
in  the  field:  yc  shall  cast  it  to  the  dogs."  A  similar  olUce 
seems  to  be  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the 
Jewish  history : — "  Him  that  dieth  in  the  city  shall  the 
dogs  eat,  an<l  bim  that  dieth  in  the  fields  shall  the  fowls  of 
the  air  cat  -  '  a  common  curse,  as  it  would  appear,  as  it 
occurs  verbatim  on  no  less  tlian  three  separate  occasions  in 
the  First  Book  of  Kings;  and  evidently  intimates  a  violent 
and  rlisgraceful  death,  without  the  honour  of  sepulture. 
The  dog  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as  eminently  an  un- 
clean animal,  bnd  was  the  figure  selected  for  the  most  con- 
temptuous in<.ults.  It  is  imiKMsiblo  not  to  bo  struck  with 
the  striking  similarity  which  exists  in  the  feelings  of  many 
orjental  nations  at  the  present  day,  among  whom  the  very 
phrasc<ilog>'  of  the  Scriptures  is,  wiih  little  modification, 
applied  to  a  similar  nurposc. 

Before  we  proceea  to  give  a  sketch— and  our  limits  will 
allow  us  to  give  no  more — of  the  varieties  of  the  dog  as  fos- 
tered by  man,  we  must  say  another  word  as  to  its  origin. 
The  student  should  be  on  his  guard  against  being  led  to  a 
conclusion  as  to  that  origin  by  any  particular  developments 
of  parts.  No  animal  seems  to  be  more  susceptible  of  modi- 
fication than  the  dog,  and  man  bus  succeede<i  in  producing 
almost  every  degree  of  change  in  the  form  of  its  cranium, 
Its  ^tature,  its  aspect,  and  its  fur.  With  regard  to  the  latter 
it  IS,  in  some  varieties,  almost  entirely  absent,  and  we  luve 
seen,  on  the  other  hand,  gowl  close  wool  from  a  curious 
variety  of  the  poodle. 

One  circumstance  should  be  borne  in  mind  throughout 
an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  dog.  None  of  the  wild 
dogs,  however,  apparently  living  in  a  state  of  nature,  have 
ever  been  found  to  return  to  the  triio  form  of  wolf 

The  shepherd's  dog,  a  variety  which  was  most  piobably 
i<ne  of  the  first  that  civilized  and  settled  man  called  in  aid 
to  preserve  his  Hocks  from  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  ami  the 
depreciations  of  roving  human  tribes,  is  remaikab.e  for  the 
capacity  of  it»  cranium  and  its  great  sagacity. 


It  IS  indeed  distinguished  by  this  cranial  duveiopmci.l 
even  above  the  spaniels  and  their  varieties,  anl  the  huundt 


Skull  of.Spanirlt  from  V.Cm&r. 

wliich  comprise  the  roost  useful  and  intelligent  dogs.  In 
the  bull-dogs  and  mastiffs,  'dogues  de  forte  race,' of  the 
French,  though  the  head  is  one-thinl  larger  tlian  those  of 
the  shepherd  s  dog  and  of  the  spaniels,  '  Barbeta,'  the  cra- 
nial ctipucity  lb  not  by  any  mcuns  so  great. 


Skull  of  Doj^nc  Hr  fort*  nicr  j  tnm  P.  CnTter. 

Dr.  Cams,  the  physician  of  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  wrota 
several  papers  on  N'atural  History  for  the  use  of  Gesnor 
his  correspondent  and  friend.  In  one  of  these  treatises  ho 
divides  the  British  dogs  into— 1st.  The  mnsl  genernus  kinds, 
which  he  sul  divides  into  the  tfo^'t  r>/  chacf,  including  tlia 
Hounds,  viz.,  tlio  Terrier,  Harrier,  and  Bloodhound ;  and 
the  Gazehound,  Grei/hound,  I^n^,  or  Lyernmer,  and 
Tumbler.— The  Fowlers,  wz.  the  Spaniel,  Setter,  Water- 
tpaniel,  or  FintUr  —and  the  Lap  Dogs,  viz.  the  Spaniel 
Gentle,  or  Comforter.    2nd.  The  Parm-Digt.  vii.  the 
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S/i^/A'-vf*  Dog,  and  the  ^  fast  if.  or  Ban-dog,  9ri.  Jfefl- 
gr?/*,  viz.  IVappe,  Turnspit,  an<i  Dancer. 

Bewick  cnuraeiatws  the  following  : — The  ShepheriFs  Diis, 
the  CurDjg,  the  Greenland  Dog,  the  Bull-<i(^,i\xe Meutiff, 
the  Ban-doff,  the  Dalmatian,  or  Coach-dog,  the  /mA  Gr«y- 
Aound,  the  HiglUand  Greyhnund,  the  CorfAomrd^  the  Grey- 
V)im(A  the  Italian  Greymund,  the  Lyemirter,  the  Lurcher, 
the  TMrnWer,  the  T>-rrier,  the  Peuiilf,  ihe  Harrier,  the  Fo.r- 
hound,  (he  0/r/  EfisHih  llnund,  the  Kibble  Hound,  the 
Blooti  Hound,  the  Sf,(,iiish  P<iint'-r,  the  Enslish  Setter,  the 
Neir/t'uridland D"X.  ilie  Hough  IVater  Dog,  inelrfir^*"  Water 
Spaniel,  the  Smull  Water  Sj^ianiel,  the  Svringer,  or  Cocker, 
King  Charles' t  Dog,  Um  Pj/ram«  Dog,  iBe  SoocA  £>o;,  the 
£iOR  Doiir  B™*"  I***  viri«ljr)»  the  Cotufbrter  (a 
•mall  spaniel),  the  7Wit«M<,  and  the  A^.  We  could  uM 
many  more  to  this  liat,  which  b  Ion)?  enou|;h.  The  French 
<livi(ie  the  (loy^s  into  three  grr)\ijis,  \i7..,  the  Matins,  the 
SpimieU  (including  the  Hounds  and  Pointer),  and  the 
AliriMV  (the  last  containing  the  MaHif,  BM-dog,  tee.) 


tikiin  af  CMco  Matin. 

We  jive  the  i;'!,'!iiitic  r/f/ift  Z)o^  as  a  fine  examfl*  «f 
Hwtifla.   Dr.  VVallich  guve  to  Mr.  Broderip  the  data  which 


Tlifl  •niltjfft  T><Hr.  Canli  fcaBhirtt,  TIT.  Molo««m  Tliilieirt*!. 

cnahlcl  till-  l.iitiT  to  write  the  foUowini;  ai  cimal  for  the  lalo 
lamenitd  Mr.  IJoiinett.  'Tlu'sc  noble  animals  are  the 
watch  (lo^s  of  the  table-land  of  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
about  Thibet.  Their  master*,  the  Bhoteas,  to  whom  they 
are  must  strongly  attached,  are  a  singular  race,  of  a  ruddy 
<H>pper  oolour.  indicating  the  bracing  air  which  they  breathe, 
tnther  short,  but  o^rr  excelleut  dij|ioaitioa.  Their  dothiog 
is  adapted  to  the  cold  climate  they  inhabit,  and  consists  of 
fur  and  wtwUen  rl  th.  The  men  till  the  ground  nnd  keep 
sheep,  and  at  certain  6eaiM>iui  come  down  to  trade,  bringmg 
hanx,  tiiiraU  and  nuaki  Ibr  nle.  They  aomotinea  jien^ 


trate  as  far  as  Calcutta.  On  these  occasions  the  wotncn 
remain  at  home  with  the  dogs,  and  the  encampment  i-> 
watched  by  the  latter,  which  have  on  almost  irreconcileal>U 
aversion  to  Europeans,  and  in  general  fly  ferociously  at  a 
white  face.  A  wanner  climate  relaxes  all  their  energio. 
and  they  dwindle  even  in  the  %-alley  of  Nqieul.*  Thoae 
which  were  in  the  Zoological  Society's  Garden  in  ibc 
Regent's  Park  died  s<x)n  after  their  arrival.  They  xreiv 
w!  jiidcrod  very  great  rarities,  nnd  were  brought  over  to 
tins  country  by  Ur.  Walln  h.  The  Hon.  Edward  Gardnoi . 
Bnti.sh  resident  at  the  court  of  the  Rajah  of  Nepil,  never 
heard  of  any  ethar  ioataiMe  of  Ihii  wiely  heiag  domes- 
ticated by  Eurapeau. 

In  all  the  varietieo  the  period  of  geitation  ia  itetr-cbrec 
days.  Tlie  litter  is  pcnmlly  numerous  often  as  many  »■> 
eight  or  nine.  The  wlu'lp>  are  born  blind,  and  do  not  »oc 
till  nine  days  ari-  fully  i-xpired:  they  somtlimes  sco  ow 
the  tenth,  and  soineiiiues  not  till  the  twelfth  day.  Ax 
the  fourth  month  the  teeth  begin  to  change,  nnd  T^i  tw.) 
years  the  growth  of  the  animal  is  considered  complete.  A 
dog  is  considered  old  at  the  expiration  of  fire  ynn»  and  the 
Umite  of  his  existence  raielr  eiBeead  twan^  yon- 
It  is  confidently  stated  that  In  all  the  nrietie^  if  s  do^ 
has  any  white  on 'any  part  of  biS  tail,  that  eoloiirwni  inva- 
riably 1)0  found  nt  the  tip. 

Those  w  ho  would  ]  ursiie  their  inquiries  as  lothevnrietit'- 
of  breeds  of  dogs,  should  refer  to  The  Sporlgman's  Cuhiuf  l 
(two  quarto  volumes  entirely  devoted  to  the  subject,  and 
!  beautifully  illuatrated) ;  IMmUr*  Rural  Sport*  ;  tlie  chapter 
;  on  '  Don*  in  The  Menogerim  {Library  tif  BiUertainins 
I  KnowltSge);  and  Sir  John  Sebright's  interesting  and  well- 
dieted  Tittle  book,  in  addition  to  the  works  referred  to  in 
thuartiole. 

Fossil  Doc;.i;. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  fossil  remains  of  the  D**i:> 
properly  so  calle<l,  ha\o  ever  been  found.  The  occurrenrf 
of  the  booaa  of  the  wolf  and  the  fox  in  the  ossiferoua  ca- 
Term,  fcon  ii  «all  known ;  h«t  in  punming  this  part  oT  iht* 

inquiry  it  should  bo  remembered  how  difficult  it  is  to  dt.s- 
tingui-ih  the  bones  of  the  wolf  firom  those  of  the  matin.  :i  - 
Cuvier  nhserves,  nntl  the  SheidurdV  Dov'.  The  Cnnt.x 
SfeUrn*  of  Goldfuss,  the  rcmam*  c.f  wlnrli  were  found  ;»t 
Ghiilenreuth, bears  the  stron^ot  resenibkuue  m  ihe  !  ii'i  <■{ 
the  cranium  generally  to  the  wolf,  but  lite  muxzle  is  khoricr 
and  the  palate  is  wider.  The  Agnotheritm  of  Kaup  is  de- 
Kiibed  hr  him  to  hare  been  aa  laige  aa  a  Uoo,  and  to  kc 
allied  to  the  dog. 

DOGE  was  the  title  of  the  lint  magistrate  of  the  ri>- 
ptddic  of  Venice.    Tliu  first  settlers  on  the  islands  of  thf 
la^uiie  were  j^overiuHl  by  majjistnites  sent  from  Padu;i. 
-Mler  Padua  was  devastated  by  the  Huns  and  other  bar- 
barians, A.  o.  4&2-60,  the  colonists  of  the  lagune  being  left 
to  themaelvea^  each  ialand  elected  a  magiatiate  called  tri- 
bune. An  annual  leleetion  waa  made  of  aeren  tnm  amonp 
these  tribunes,  who  constituted  the  government  of  thv' 
i  whole  community.  A  council  of  fortv  persons  chosen  by  tlu- 
general  assembly  of  the  jK  opte  liml  tlit/  lei:islat:\e  and  judi- 
cial powers.    As  poptll.i;  [Oil  atld  we.illll  ilierea>ed,  and  tilt; 
community  wa.s  threatn..  li  t  \  lii..  ,ii>  neighbours,  it  wa* 
found  necessary  to  conrentnitt:  and  s ireng then  the  execu  • 
tive,  and  a  chief  magistrate  fur  life  was  cleeted  hf  the 
aaaembly  of  the  people,  and  waa  called  doga^  n  cotn^lioi) 
of  dux.  aa  he  waa  also  genanl  of  thn  aaned  ftsoa.  The 
first  do^e.  Pnoio  Luca  Anafigato^  waa  deeted  in  697.  The 
tnird  do<;e  m  su(  cession,  Orsolppato,  elected  in  7S4.  made 
war  aga.nst  tin  I.o)!;;obard»,  an<l  took  Ravenna,  which  ho 
restored  to  the  B)z;uitine  emperor,  who.  as  a  reward  for 
this  service,  granted  to  the  republic  a  tract  on  the  coast  oi 
the  mainland  as  far  south  aa  the  Adige.   This  fin  t  conti- 
Dental jpoB.<ieasion  of  Venieai,  being  afterwards  enlari^cd,  wa.-, 
caUed  Dogado.  The  iueceaaea  of  Orao  tupirad  thu  peoiile 
with  jealousy,  and  he  waa  asaaninated  in  737.  The  office 
of  <l(ipc  wa.«i  at  the  inirne  time  abrotjated,  and  an  annual  nia- 
fjistrate  was  substituted,  but  the  tit'lli  of  these  waa  imprisoned 
on  some  charge,  and  his  eyes  were  put  out,  after  which  the 
people  again  elected  a  do<;e  for  life  in  "-I'i.    From  that  time 
till  1172  about  forty  dogi*s  ruled  in  succession,  nearly  one 
half  of  whom  died  a  violent  death  or  were  deposed,  exiled, 
or  had  their  eyes  pot  out,  aometimea  by  regular  trial  belhre 
the  council  of  forty,and  sometimes  by  popular  insurrection. 
The  Quarantta,  or  Council  of  Forty,  which  exerrased  tlir. 
goTonnnmt  duruig  the  intmgpa,  aaaoncd  by  dagieaa  tne 
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r^wer  of  e]e<~ting  i  .l  it  in  order  to  put  a  gfop  to  tlie  frc- 
'luently  rccurnii^  u.siiult  iind  anan'hy  .  i1k>  cluuco  liDWfver 
■was  subject  to  confirmatiiin  by  the  nsscnihly  (jf  tlio  poii]ile. 
The  first  dogo  thus  «lecttKl  was  Sebasiiano  Ziani  in  I  i  72,  and 
the  Forty  made  him  swear  to  a  new  constitution,  or  funda- 


RidefinTte  re-election.   TbeM  were  chosen  by  twulVe  elec 

•  7s,  I'M,  f  >r  pach  scstiere,  or  district,  of  the  city  of  Venice 
■^'.jUc,  uiiM  were  tliein>olv«?s  appointed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  their  respective  disincta,  the  oilier  islund:*  and  tern- 
raries  of  the  ropubbc  havin|;  no  part  iu  the  elections.  The 
Crreat  Council  «M  lo  appoint  six  individuals  vIm  VCie  to 
be  tha  doge's  eounnUon,  without  wboN  coneomiioo  no 
let  oif  the  ioma  tboold  be  valid.  Thi»  eouneil  ww»  after- 
wards called  '  la  Si^^rjoria.'  In  important  cas«i  the  doge 
iTAs  to  consult  wiiii  another  council  of  sixty  nienibers,  called 
Prwgadi,  or  '  rcquesicil,' lakon  also  trom  the  (Jreat  Coiuiril, 
lilts  is  thu  body  which  m  coum»  uf  Ume  be(».me  iav«;i>;ed 
>v:th  a.11  the  powers  of  tho  state,  and  is  generally  known  by 
iii0  name  of  the  Venetian  Sonate.  The  citizens  of  Venice, 
weary  of  tumult,  and  bein^  ^cured  in  the  exclusive  right  of 
ritruiohias  the  momben  of  tlie  Great  or  Sovanugn  Coaneil, 
ceem  to  nave  villingly  aequieaead  in  thew  eonttitational 

hanges,  and  a  distribution  of  golden  pieces  made  by  the 
iiew  doge  «er»L>d  to  jjratify  the  populace.  Almut  a  tontury 
ift«T,  aiiothiT  ortrauii:  i-hun^e  took  jilace.  PiL'tro  Gruik'nigo 
ijcinfi  «elet-liiU  dogu  in  1289,  by  tho  nitluenoe  uf  the  old  or 
an»tocratio  families,  proposed  a  law  which  passed  the  Great 
<  '4Mincii  in  129$  after  much  opposition  and  delays,  that 
no  one  abmild  in  futnre  be  eligible  to  tit  in  that  assembly 
t^xcept  those  who  tlitn  had  a  seat  in  it,  or  whose  iatiiers, 
zraOflfathers,  and  great  irrandfothcrs,  had  been  tncmbers  of 
ii  The  number  of  tho  members  of  the  Gn  at  Coum  il  was 
no  longer  limited  to  470.  I^vlly.  in  1.1)  i>  a  new  law  p;is-<  il 
the  Cireut  Couiu-il.  liv  which  tlmt  as>embly  declared  ilself 
]Mrmauent  and  hereditary,  all  the  members  who  were  then 
liuiiig  in  it  (about  600  in  ttaml)Or>niinining  fcr  life  in  pes- 
sewioo  of  their  seata^  thair  Sana  who  «wa  above  tmnty-lva 
rears  of  age  being  likewiM  admitted,  and  Iheir  desoendanta 
»ft?r  them,  to  the  cxflusion  of  all  other  families.  This 
dec  ret-,  known  in  history  as  'la  serrata  del  maffgior  con- 
Mjii').'  cstahlished  an  hereditary  and  cxclii-iiive  an-tocraoy 
at  Venice,  which  lasted  till  the  end  of  tbatrepubUc.  The 
ronftrmation  of  the  doge  by  the  peojdo  Vu  benoeforth  dis- 
pensed with.  The  doge  himself  beoaiaa  merely  a  state 
pagemnt,  ibe  servant  of  the  counoite,  vUdl  had  the  power 
of  tryinsand  deposing  him,  and  «*«n  aaotenoing  bun  to 
deatn.  Tliey  took  away  from  him  flie  eomnand  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces,  his  children  were  excdudcfl  from 
evi-ry  otlice  of  state,  and  he  had  no  patronage  except  the 
pr»  W.^dal  stalls  of  the  ctiiedral  of  St.  Murk.  The  doge 
7m»  preiufient  by  right  of  all  the  councils,  with  a  double,  or 

acting  vote.  He  was  simply  addressed  by  the  title  of 
Moiaer  Doge.  {Mtmori  Vm$it  di  Oiovanni  GaUioioU. 
Vemee,  18S6 ;  Tkc^  BMairtdt  Vmdatt  booka  C  and  S9 ; 

rtni  an  ai«k1a  in  1^  BUtilku^  Bmiem,  June. 

1-.:.) 

The  doges  at  Genoa  were  at  first  inapistrates  for  life 
[Boccamkha],  as  at  Venice,  but  the  frequent  contentions 
and  civil  factions  among  the  ai>pirants  to  that  di^'iiity  in- 
du'^d  Andrea  Doria,  in  his  reform  of  1^28,  to  make  the 
oSi;v  uf  i]oi.;o  i.j  last  uiilj  two  jeaiB.  [Doau.] 

UOOGfiRBANK,  n  mrj  mtMAm  sand-bank  in  tba 
North  Sea,  lying  beUraan  tM  aaat  ooaitof  Bngland  andtba 
v.f  4  cf>a5t  of  Holland,  and  situated  between  the  Well-bauk 
%'.A  the  Broad -fourteen.  The  western  part  of  the  Lk^eer- 
bi.ik.  i3  about  twelve  Icuf^ues  ca.st  from  Flamborough head,  in 
the  e^t  nding  of  Yorkshire,  whence  the  bank  extendii  in  a 
direction  neariy  E.N.E.  to  within  twenty  leagues  of  Jut 
land.  In  some  plaoes  this  bank  ia  twenty  leagues  broad, 
batit  it  eootraeted  towards  the  east,  and  tanninates  nearly 
in  a  poult.  Tbasboalsst  part  is  that  nearest  the  Enghsh 
eoBst,  wbefe  it  has  nine  fstnoms  water,  so  that  it  presents  no 
dan^rs  or  difficulties  to  navigators;  in  other  parts  the  sur- 
fire  ri<iM  (ferierally  toward.*  tnecentre:  in  <wnnB  places  tJ»e 
d«  p!h  of  water  is  as  L'^reat  ai  twcnty-Miven  fathoms. 

The  Uocgerbauk  is  a  notiNl  station  for  the  cod- fishery, and 
u  much  uequented  by  both  English  and  Dutch  fishermen. 
It  is  also  known  in  lii^Uny  as  the  aoana  of  an  obstinate  naval 
cngagcmenl  trtddi  took  plaaa  in  Ae  amaiMr  «f  IMl  be- 


tkeKtHiih 


took  plaaa  i 
aulDatebl 


commands  of  Admipils  Parker  and  Zoutman.  Tno  di» 
ablwl  condition  of  ilio  slnp>  ouboth  sides  put  an  end  lo  th« 
battle,  in  which  neither  hide  could  claim  a  victory. 

DOOM  .A  (<(o7^),  a  wont  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  rocana 
an  estabhshed  principle,  a  fundamental  article  of  belief  de- 
rived from  undisputea  authority,  and  is  generally  applied  to 
the  essential  doetrines  of  Chriatianity  which  are  drawn  fWnn 
the  Scriptures,  or  from  tlio  authority  of  tho  Fathers.  Hence 
that  branch  of  di\inity  called  dogmatic  theoloiry  is  an  ex- 
position and  assertion  of  the  varioii.s  article-^  of  the  C'liristian 
faith  as  founded  upon  auihoniy  ackn  iwledtn  tl  by  Chris- 
tians iu  general,  and  diviinguished  li  iiu  .scli'ilustu- 
theology,  which  nssumoe  to  establish  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  doctrines  by  aignniMlt.  John  IXamascenus  was 
one  of  the  ftnt  who  wrote  an  utuosision  of  CbriKtinn 
dogmatics.  [DAVAaCBWva.1  But  although  the  anthui  ity 
of  the  Scriptures  and  of  fho  i-arly  fathers  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  Christiana,  there  are  ulher  authorities  which 
are  ucknowlod^;ed  only  hy  one  communion,  and  not  hy 
others.  Thu.s  the  Greek  church  acknowledges  the  au- 
thority of  the  earlier  councils  only,  while  the  Roman 
Cntholic^  look  upon  the  later  councils  and  the  bulls  and  de- 
cri'UiU  uf  the  Popes  as  eqnal^  positive  aitthortty  in  matteia 
of  £uth;  and  the  Protartant  and  reformed  duircbei,  n> 
jeeting  the  latter,  recur  to  their  respective  Synods  and 
Confessions  of  faith.  Melnncthon  wrote  a  conci^e  exposition 
of  the  do^;mas  of  the  ProtOHtant  «»r  Lutheiaii  diurch. 
Anionrr  tin.  numerous  Roman  Catholic  writers  ond-igmatio 
theology,  Beliaruiuie  M  one  of  the  roosit  (listing ui.sht'd.  Dog- 
matic theology,  as  distinct  from  scholaslic  as  well  as  from 
moral  theology  and  Biblical  divinity,  coostitutas  a  aaparate 
chair  in  aaveral  Roman  CatboUe  unhrarsitiea  in  aontinental 
Europe. 

In  tlie  Protestant  Universities  of  Germnny  there  is  a 
(hair  for  the  hif.tory  ofdo^nias  The  business  of  ihe  pro- 
fesxir  i>  to  examine  itie  doctrines  of  ilie  \arioUi.  i^v.u,  which 
have  divided  Christianity,  their  sources,  and  ihearguraenta 
by  which  they  are  supnorted.  Such  a  course  of  lectures 
forms  on  imparUnt  addition  la  lha  atudy  of  ItceleMMieal 
History. 

DOG'S-BANIE,  the  Bnglisb  name  of  the  poisonous 

plant  called  bv  botanists  ApOCynum. 

DOG'S  T.VIL  GRASS.   [Cykosi  bus.] 

DOGWOOD,  the  English  name  cf  various  deciduous 
leaved  shrubs  belonging  tw  the  genus  Corn  us.  [Corxack.c] 
They  are  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants,  for  the  sike  of 
their  bright  red  shoots^  which  are  an  ombellishroenl  of 
plantations  in  the  winter;  and  alaa  fbr  the  mke  of  tbe 
oharooal  obtained  ttma  them,  which  ia  one  of  the  beat  lorta 
for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 

DOIT  or  DUYT.  a  small  Dutch  c  i  i  >  i  oin.  hc\\\^  the 
eighth  part  of  a  stiver,  in  value  half  n  tai  iUuii;.  Dviii  ij>  also 
adivision  of  the  English  grain  Troy.  Sec  Snelling's' View  of 
the  Coins  of  Europe,'  Svo.  London :  176&.  Kelly's  'Complete 
Cambist,*  i.  219 ;  iL  278.  The  woid  ia  used  by  Bbakq^ra» 
Coru^omitt  act.  t>,  ao.  5. 

DOL.    [IlLB  Kt  VlLAINB.] 

DOLABELLA.  (Malacology.)  [TscTiBiiAifcniATA.] 
DOLABRIFORM,  a  term  applied  in  botany  to  certain 
fleshy  leaves  which  are  strai>;hi  at  the  front,  taper  at  tbe 
base,  compressed,  dilated,  rounded,  and  thinnetl  away  at 
the  upper  end  at  the  bai as  to bORT aowa  rcaanblaaoe 

to  an  old  fashione<l  axe-head. 

DOLCl,  CARLO,  an  excellent  painter,  was  bom  at 
FtoranoBh  on  Thunday,  M»  SA>  1818.  His  Ikthair  Andrew, 
and  his  moUier's  Ikdter  and  brother,  Pietro  andBartdomeo 
Marinari,  were  all  painters,  and  much  cMtcmed  and  re- 
spected in  their  native  city.  At  the  aL'e  of  four  years 
Carlo  had  the  misfortune  tu  lose  bis  father,  and  ius  mother 
was  obliged  to  maintam  a  numerous  fkmily  by  her  in- 
dustry. At  the  oge  of  nine  she  placed  him  with  J  acopo 
Vignali,  a  pupil  of  Roaelli,  who  was  famous  fur  his  powers 
of  leaobing.  In  four  years  Carlo  could  paint.  His  Imt 
efforbi  attraoted  the  notice  of  Piero  de'  Medici,  an  aaaatanr 
who  procured  him  the  notice  of  the  court,  and  be  soon  be- 
came very  busily  and  profitably  employed.  In  1654,  by  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  he  married  'J'l.eresa  Buchertlli.  by 
whom  he  had  a  numerous  family.  About  1670  he  was  in- 
vited to  {>aint  the  likeness  of  Claudia,  the  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  of  Aiisbria.  at  Innspruck.  which  place  he  visited 
fbr  a  ahflit  tisM  After  his  rstura  ha  was  afflicted  with 
nalaiMboly,  aad  be  died  on  FlndqT*  Jannaiy  17, 1686,  leav- 
ing one  son  Ui  bolT  odari)  and  winn  daiigbtan»  of  ~^ 
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Agncsc,  nmrnoi!  to  Carlo  BiM,  a  silk  meidlHlt,  pftwted  in 

Use  maniK'f  of  iu-r  father. 

])>ilri's  bio^vniilKT.  H;\t'linucci,  sfiributes  his  e\ci-lli.-ncc 
in  painting  tu  ittc  goudnuss  of  Heaveu,  &>>  a  jut>i  reward  for 
iit!«  singular  piety,  in  illustration  of  which  numerouii  anec- 
dotes art!  told.  \Vhcn  invited  to  take  Claudia's  portniit,  he 
declined  for  fear  of  the  length  of  the  journey,  never  havinjj 
lott  i^bt  «f  tb«  catbedm  doDM  and  campanile  of  his 
fhTouriie  dty  nnee  b»  Inrth ;  uoA  hit  anent  was  only  pro- 
cured  by  obtaining  the  commands  of  Vii^*  confessor,  whieh 
Itc  obeyed  at  once.  In  like  manner  he  was  ri'toverfd  from 
his  first  fit  of  mi'laiirholy  by  tlu;  command  of  his  confessor 
to  proceed  vith  a  picture  of  the  Virgin.  He  appears  to 
hare  been  extremely  good  and  amiable,  but  singularly  timid. 
His  iMt  illness  was  Drought  on  by  a  remark  wiiich  Luca 
0joidaoo  uttered  in  joke.  a«oo»diiig  to  Ilia  intimate  Mend 
Ba1^iiet»»  that  his  slowness  womd  neyar  aUoir  him  to 
amas<  190,000  ddlara  as  the  expeditions  OiohlAno  had  done, 
but  tlia;  hf  must  starve.  Upon  this,  poor  Carlo  -^ecms  to 
have  ^ruwu  bewildered;  he  decried  the  works  of  the  other, 
whoni  he  thought  to  be  taking  the  bread  out  of  In-,  ninuth. 
and  refused  food  for  somt>  time.  In  the  midst  of  his  troubles, 
his  excellent  and  beloved  wife  died,  and  death  aooll  wleascd 
him  from  his  griefl  In  all  his  insanity  he  vas  naror  vio- 
lent, hut  dejected  and  helpless,  and  as  obedient  as  a  eh9d 
to  his  ghostly  adriser. 

From  his  first  attempts  at  paintin<!.  Carlo  determined  to 
paint  none  hut  sacred  subjects,  and  he  ahnost  literally  ob- 
served this  rule.  His  style  is  pleasing,  and  full  of  gentle 
and  tender  expressions ;  his  drawing  far  the  most  part,  but 
not  always,  correct;  hib  eolouring  varied,  soft,  bright,  and 
harmonious  ;  acmanmcs  too  pearly  in  its  tint.  Linzi  traces 
in  hi*  painting  something  or  the  manner  of  RosaeUi*  who 
was,  as  it  w«re,  bis  granoBhther  in  art  He  elabnaled  all 
lie  did  with  the  most  consummate  patience  and  delicacy. 
His  ]nctuies  are  luimcrous,  and  found  in  many  collec- 
tion*, for  he  painted  many  duplicates,  and  tnany  copies 
were  made  hy  his  pup '.s  j^lt^sHnndro  Lomi  and  Hartolomco 
Mancini,  and  Agnuso,  his  duui^liter.  Onorio  Marinari,  his 
rowin  and  s^liolar,  ^ave  great  promise,  but  died  young. 
(Baldinucci.j 

D0LCI6NQ.  or  DULCI6N0.  in  the  Albanian  tongue 
DULTZUNV,  and  in  the  Turkish  OLGX7N,  a  town  in 

Upper  Albania,  near  Scutari.  [ALUvxtA.]  This  town  is 
on  the  coast,  and  has  a  good  harhoiir.  The  uiliabitttulji, 
who  ami  u lit  tn  ,at  ooiio,  are  engaged  partly  in  com- 
merce, but  chieily  in  piracy.  They  were  reeanlcd  till  of 
late  as  the  most  formiaable  pirates  of  the  Guff  of  Venice. 
Some  of  their  seamen  enter  mto  the  serv  ice  of  the  Barbarv 
States.  This  town,  or  perhaps  Dulcigno  Vcccbte,  whion 
Mr.  Hobhuuse  (in  the  map  prefixed  to  his  Travels)  places 
on  the  coast,  fire  or  six  miles  more  to  the  north,  was 
antiently  called  01i'ili::n.  ^  ni^Mi-  containing  the  nine  ele- 
ments as  the  mmieiii  Alb^iiutia  and  Turkish  names  ;  the 
Illyrians  of  Olcinium  followed  the  same  jnratical  course 
tts  the  modem  Dulcignotes.  (Hobhome,  Tratteis  in 
Alb'Jnia.) 

DOLE,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  denrtment  of  Jura,  on 
tba  north-west  bank  of  the  Douha,  a  neder  of  the  Saflne, 

and  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Geneva.  It  is  about  190 
miles  in  a  straight  line  south-east  of  Paris,  in  47^  7'  N.  lat 
Wld«»2B'E.  long. 

Dole  is  not  dearly  identitied  with  any  Roman  site;  but 
in  the  town  and  its  environs  \estiges  of  the  Romans  have 
be«n  traced-  In  the  middle  ages,  whiU-  Resangon  was  yet 
a  municipal  republic.  Dole  was  considered  as  the  capital 
of  La  Comti  de  Bourg(^e.  or  La  Francbe  Comti.  It  waa 
taken  and  almost  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1479.  It 
was  again  attacked  by  the  French,  under  the  Prince  of 
CondC  in  1636.  In  1668,  La  Franche  Co  intt'  having  been  i 
conquered  by  the  French,  the  rainjiarts  of  Dole  were  rased, 
but  rciiaired  hy  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  the  town  wa*  re- 
stored hy  a  treaty  of  peace  the  same  year.  At  a  subsequent 
period,  after  La  Franche  Comt^  bad  come  finally  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  they  were  finally  demoUdlod* 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  but  its  atvaoli  ai«  ataapb 
and  the  houf^  ]  oor  and  irregularly  built.  The  ehttteh  of 
Ndtre  Dame  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  there  is  a  pleasant 
promenade.  The  population,  in  t»32,was  73(M  for  the  town, 
or  9927  for  the  whole  commune.  The  inhabitants  carry  on 
a  trade  in  com,  wood,  and  iron ;  they  manufacture  hoskrv 
and  glass.  Tbm  uon'irarn  ana  coalHoiniB  in  w  nea V 
thatovn. 


Thm  m  a  library,  a  hmh  achooi  an  agneuaural  vyewtf^ 
and  a  theatre.  There  is  a^  a  pviaoa  Doiai. 

Dole  is  the  cajiitiil  of  an  arrondiaiement.  whwli  had  ts 

1S3-J  i»  population  of  7 2, 992, 
DOLGELLY.  [Merioxf.thshire.] 
DCLIUHONYX.  [Bob-o-link;  EuumiziDM.] 
DO'LICHOS.   Under  thig  name  Linneus  included  the 
greater  paitof  those  trapieal  twining  legnainoua  plania  which 
baareatriileftait  like  UMkidnejr-lnanaeid^rBtM  hi  Europe 
A  large  number  of  species,  ill  distinguished  from  each  other, 
and  differing  materially  in  the  structure  of  their  fhictifieu- 
tion,  were  for  so  long  a  time  collected  under  this  namu 
that,  although  they  are  now  broken  up  into  several  genera, 
we  shall  briefly  noiice  the  more  remarkable  in  this  placv. 

Dolidiot  itself  is  confined  to  the  species  with  a  com- 
pressed Ifaiaar  pod,  having  incomplete  cellular  dissepiments' 
and  ovate  seeds  with  a  small  oval  hiium.  Of  tocse  D. 
Caijang,  the  pulse  of  whieh  ix  railed  Boberloo  in  India,  is 
an  annual,  and  has  ><tnii  wl,;it  (iL-ltuid  leaves  angular  at 
the  back,  few-Ilowercd  peduncle!-,  aiul  creel:  ])oil» ;  it  i> 
cultivated  intheJleiii>  in  many  parts  of  India  during  the 
dry  season,  and  its  seeds  are  extensively  eonMimcd  by  thw 
poorer  native*.  D.  liffnosuv,  a  perennial,  with  long  ra- 
oemea  of  flowers,  brood  heart-shaped  leaflets,  and  linear 
shaip-poioted  pods,  is  extremely  omnmon  all  over  India, 
whm  it  is  cultiTated  'dturing  the  cold  season  in  gardens 
and  about  the  doors  of  the  natives,  forimng  not  only  coul 
shady  arbours,  but  fiiniishin<j;  them  ith  an  ev  ellent  pulse 
for  tlieir  curries,'  S:c.  ThiTc  ;nc  se  veral  varieties  of  it 
coi  >titvi(iii:j;  the  conunoncst  kidncy-heans  of  India.  U 
bifiorus,  an  annual,  wiih  oblon:;  pointed  leaflets  and  set- 
raitar-shsped  baity  po<U,  lurnishes  the  pulse  called  in 
India  horse-gram;  and  D.  tphatro^^fmm  prodneea  tbo 
Cbdavana  or  black-ej-ed  peas  of  Jaroaira. 

Labfab  has  a  compressed  sciraitar-stinped  pod,  ruu^;!'. 
with  tubercles  at  the  sutures,  and  furnislied  with  transversie 
ini;icrl'ect  cellular  partitions,  and  ovale  seeds  with  a  l'unci»us 
callous  linear  scar.  Lablab  rulenrin,  the  old  Dolichox 
LabUU),  is  a  common  plant  in  the  hedges  in  many  parts  uf 
India,  whence  it  has  travelled  into  the  tropical  parts  of 
America.  It  It  a  smooth  perennial  with  bhowy  white  or 
purple  llovan,  and  laqpi  hofisontel  pods  containing  from 
three  to  ibur  seeds.  It  has  a  heavy  disagreeable  bug-Ukc 
smell,  pr:  r  ;  n  rich  black  soil  that  cannot  he  tlo<jd<-<l  by 
rains,  and  pioiiuces  a  course  hut  whoU-soiue  ]>ulse,  uaucn 
eaten  by  the  lov.er  classes  in  India. 

Pachyrhizui  has  a  long  compressed  pod,  with  kidney- 
shaped  seeds  and  no  dissepiments,  and  is  remarkable  far  its 
princijml  species,  P.  angnUUmt  (Ibrmerly  Dolichot  Mbotuty, 
producing  a  root  of  the  sme  and  snhstimoe  of  a  turnip.  It 
IS  reiiorted  to  have  been  carried  to  the  Philippines  from 
South  America,  ond  thence  to  have  been  introduced  into 
the  west  of  Asia.  Tlie  side  leaflets  are  ne-.irl)  triangular, 
that  in  the  middle  lozt  nge-stbapcd,  slii.hlly  toothed,  arid 
shaggy  on  both  sides.  The  (lowers  are  verv  Ix^autiful,  of  a 
violet  blue  colour,  and  arranged  in  axillary  nearly  erect 
racemes,  from  one  to  two  feet  long.  Its  root  is  a  common 
article  of  food  in  the  Malay  archipelago^  hut  no  other  put 
of  the  plant  is  eaten. 

In  Ptophoearpus  the  pods  are  ohloiig.  and  have  four  lon- 
gitudinal wings ;  the  seeds  are  rouiidi>li.  It  comprehentls 
the  Dolichm  t'-tros"iiolohut,  a  twininj^  annual,  the  pods  or 
tuberous  roots  of  which  are  a  common  Indian  esculent. 

Canora/m,  w  ith  long  siraightish  compressed  poda^llKVitig 
three  short  wings  at  the  lower  suture^  cellular  diaepimenta* 
and  oblong  seeds  with  a  narrow  hilum.  comprehends  the 
South  Anierioaa  Ijma  beans  and  the  Sword  beans  of  India. 
The  speeies  have  a  handsomer  and  firmer  foliage  tlian  the 
other  genera,  and  the  flowers  are  usually  larj^e  and  shov.  \ 
C.  {(Icuiiiiiii,  the  common  cultivated  species,  has  often  pods 
as  much  .as  twolhai  long,  and  vatieB  with  sad,  gt«y,  and 
white  seeds. 

Finally,  the  genus  Afuama,  known  by  its  oblong  puck- 
ered compressed  hispid  pods,  includes  aU  the  speciaa  from 
which  Cowhage  is  obuined.  [Oowrtiaos  or  GdwitchJ 
IX>LI'OLUM.   [DiPHYDKs,  vol.  ix.,  p,  11.3 
IXyLlUM.  [Entomostohata.] 
DOLLAR.  [Money.] 

DOLLOND,  JOHN,  an  eminent  optician,  was  descended 
from  a  French  refugee  family,  settloil  in  8pitalBalda«  ami 
born  on  the  10th  of  June,  17tio. 

His  parents  were  in  humble  eircviHtanoai,  his  ftlhe 
being  an  operatitra  aUk  wo«vcr;  and  tba  awn  who  vat  das 
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t«Ml  to  add  M  mpwlut  *  diMOwy  to  oui  knowledge  of 
tiw  bws  of  IMitvai  «oinpdl«i  to  ipcnd  bu  borhotd  in 

the  dnirlgery  of  a  inanufaf  tory,  and  in  a  rapacity  which  had 
^tlimu  congenial  to  his  ta^tc^.  The  Utile  leisuro  however 
which  had  was  spent  in  the  acquisition  uf  a  varied 
circle  of  knowledge.  Besides  the  study  of  mathematics 
and  physics,  to  the  latter  of  which  his  reputation  is  chiefly 
due,  ne  studied  anatomy  and  natural  history  in  general,  on 
mae  hand,  and  theoktfQr  and  ecclesiastical  history  on  the 
other.  In  furtherance  of  this  diversified  class  of  subjects, 
which,  considering  the  toil  to  which  the  day  was  devoted, 
was  sufficiently  extensive,  he  undertook  the  GrL^k  and 
Rj>roati  claKstcs;  he  wa«  partially  acquainted  %v it li  several 
of  the  modern  languages,  but  with  French,  German,  and 
IH'wnt  he  was  intinutely  conversant  It  is  very  rare 
to  we  the  happy  union  of  great  powers  of  reasoning,  of  me- 
wiy,«aid  of  oMm«tiiicwt£il  mtdiiplatradbj  tUi  em^^ 

Noivithstanding;  the  cares  of  a  fitmilv  and  the  duties 
which  it  imposfd  upon  him,  Dollond  still  found  means  to 
cultivate  tlie  sciences;  and  having  apprenticed  his  eldest 
wn,  Pemr,  to  an  optical  instrument  maker,  he  was  lu  due 
tivao  »blo  to  establish  him  in  business  in  Vine  Ck»urt, 
Spiudfields.  In  thift  biuiiMto  he  flnftUv  joined  hii  Km,  for 
tfie  especial  purpoMi^  il  wmU MMn.  of  being  able  tollnite 
his  tastes  with  his  bunMMnonpecflsirtljrtMuailkvMving 
enabled  him  to  do. 

Immediately  on  this  arruii^-i  ment  being  completed,  Dol- 
kiad  commenced  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  di&per»iun 
of  light,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  the  improvement 
of  optieal  instnimeDta,  and  especially  of  tdescopes  and  mi- 
croscopes, toe  molts  of  vhieh  were  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  in  a  series  of  PfIMn-  Three  of  them  wete 
pnnted  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  Ibr  1 7M,  one  in 
;  J  ;  ari'I  ihu  liist  in  175tt,  the  titles  of  ul.ii  li  are  given 
i^tujw.  Ii  vt'dH  al)out  1"5j  that  he  eiUtJitd  ujujii  a  syste- 
matic course  of  experiments  on  dispersion,  and  after,  to  use 
his  own  words.  '  a  re^lute  perseverance'  Sot  more  than  a 
yev  and  a  half,  he  made  the  decisive  experiment  which 
showed  the  mot  of  Newton'i  coigIuimnu  on  thb  aolyect 
(Light.] 

The  memoir  in  whi^h  t!ir  srric*?  of  :nvrstfg-;i'ions  wts 
detailed  appeared  m  the  Ptulosophical  i'r<in.-«itUini,*,  Kud 
was  the  last  which  he  gave  to  the  world.    It  was  rewa;<,Li 
by  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society  with  the  Copley  medal 

It  VM  tlie  lot  of  DoUond  to  undergo  consideraUle  HIBO^- 
men  m  aoBoont  of  the  claiini  aet  up  tot  tbii  ditasfMy  m 
ftmwr  of  othmk  especially  of  Baler;  but  there  is  not  a 
^ladow  of  a  doubt  of  DoUond's  priority  as  well  as 
originality,  in  this  very  important  disrov«7,  left  on  the 
minds  of  the  scientifir  ,s  irl  l  Tin:  ili^i  ; epaiiries  which 
followed  the  application  of  Newton's  ductrine  to  the  varied 
enes  that  presented  themselve:<  in  the  course  of  different 
— |rt**m*"**  might,  in  speculative  minds,  have  created  a 
tmpieUm  the  accuracy  of  that  doctrine ;  yet  there  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  leeit  haeitation  MBoog  sci- 
entific men  in  attributing  these  diserepaneiaa  to  trrort  of 
obterpaiion  exdurively,  un  !  nscciuoiitly  not  the  least 
emund  for  honestly  atteni|ituig  to  deprive  Dolloiul  of  the 
L«nour  of  the  discover)'. 

In  the  banning  of  the  year  1761  Dollond  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  appointed  optician  to 
tke  king.  &  did  not  long  sarrira  to  eidajr  the  boDsur 
sridrawtageaefhMidweewriea;  aa,ontfae90tliof9eDteinber 
of  that  year,  he  was  attacked  b^  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  broua^ht 
on  by  u  too  close  and  long  contmued  appUc^liuu  to  a  paper 
vhich  he  wa.><  studying.  This  attack  immediately  degmed 
him  of  speech,  and  in  a  few  hours  of  life  itselC 

BesUn  his  eldest  son  Peter,  already  mentioned,  ho  left 
mothar  eon  and  three  daimbtan  The  two  sonn  carried  on 
ttMbaiinese  jointlv  with  gient  Npntation  and  .success ;  and 
«pgn  the  death  of  the  younger,  it  went  into  the  hands  of  a 
Mflww,  who  took  the  family  name,  and  who  atiU  carries  it 
00  without  dirainuiaon  of  th»  hi^  chnmetor  attadwd  to  the 
name  of  Dollond. 

Mr.  IXjllond's  appearance  was  somewhat  stern,  and  his 
iddreas  and  language  iuprewitve ;  but  his  mamiers  were 
cheerful,  kind,  and  aSable.  He  adhered  to  the  religious 
dqcttineaef  bit  tethar,  and  neuhurly  attended  the  Franeh 
PMietant  dranib,  «f  whidi  btt  life  lod  oaavemtion  ren- 
dered him  a  bright  ornament. 

The  following  \a  the  list  of  DoUoiul's  published  papers :  — 
I.  A  hrtter  tu  M:*.  Jaoes  Short,  F.R.8,,  coneaming  an 
P.  C,  No.  iy> 


ImpcowBUBt  in  Refleeting  Teleoeopea ;  PkiU  IhM.^  17Mi 
p.  103 

2.  Letter  to  James  Short,  A.M.,  F.R.8.,  concerning  a 
mistake  in  Mr.  Eulcr's  Theorem  for  correcting  the  Aber- 
ration in  the  Object  GiaaMeefRefrtctingTeleaooiMt;  FkL, 

Trtuus.,  1753,  p.  287. 

3.  A  description  of  a  Contnvanoe  fw  nMMttliog  Smdi 
Angles;  PAi7.  Tram^  1753»  p.  178. 

4.  An  Explanation  of  an  XnstnmeatibrineannnagSirall 
Angles;  PkU.  ZVMt„  1754,  p.  551. 

5.  An  aoooimt  of  some  experiments  concerning  the  dif- 
ferent Refrangibilitv  of  Ligl  i .  /''V?/.  Tran*^  1758.  p.  733. 

DOLOMIEU,  DEODAT-GU  V  SILVAIN  TANCRB- 
DE  DE,  wa.s  born  at  Grenoble  on  the  '.'-Ith  of  June,  1750. 
In  early  youth  he  waa  admitted  a  laembcr  of  the  religious 
order  of  Malta,  but  in  consequence  of  a  qi  arret  with  one  of 
his  companions,  vhioh  eodea  in  a  duel  fatal  to  his  adver- 
sary, he  leoeived  Mntanoe  of  death,  but,  after  impHaon- 
ment,  he  wa.s  pardone<l,  and  went  to  France.  AAor  some 
hesitation  whether  he  should  devote  himself  to  rlai«ica. 
literature  or  to  natural  history.  In  lii  i  ;  led  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  VVhilo  at  Metx  with  the  regim»  nt  of  carbineers,  in 
which  he  hail  obtained  a  commission,  be  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  LaRocbefoueault, 
which  ceaaed  but  with  hisesittainoe ;  and  thoattaebnient  ibr 
aci«M%  by  which  this  nobleman  was  distinguished  probably 
contributed  to  confirm  Dolomieuin  the  choice  of  the  pursuit 
which  ho  had  previously  made.  He  was  soon  aHerwards 
electitl  a  corresponi '  ng  member  of  the  Academy  of  bcieuces, 
and  quitted  the  military  profession. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  went  to  Sicily,  and  hia  fiiat 
labour  was  an  examination  of  the  environs  and  atiate  of 
4ltna.  Ho  next  visited  Vesnviuii  the  Appettines.  and 
the  Alps,  and  m  1783  pubUsbed  an  aeeount  of  his  visit  tc  • 
the  Lipari  islands. 

He  returned  to  France  at  the  commencement  of  the  Re- 
volution, and  early  r  ^iiL^  i  1  iitii -el  t  I  i;  1  lie  side  of  liberty.  He 
had  however  no  public  emplovment  until  the  third  year 
of  the  republic,  when  be  wasmeluded  inibi  Ecole  de  Mim», 
then  esubliabed ;  and  be  wuono  of  the  original  aembon 
of  the  National  Institute,  fbunded  abont  the  same  time. 
He  was  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  i»ooloi^i<-al  and  mine 
ralo^cal  «cicnc<-,  and  in  less  than  three  years  he  published 
t\v,.[ii\  >lvmii  ■n^uml  memoirs;  among  «liich  were  those 
on  the  nature  of  leuciUi,  peridui,  tmiArucile,  pvroxene,  &c 

When  Bonaparte  undertook  the  cottquest  of^ Egypt,  Dolo 
mieu  accompanied  the  sKpedition ;  on  the  arrival  of  whieh 
bo  visited  Alexandria,  dto  Delta,  Chiro,  the  Pyramids,  and 
a  part  of  the  mountains  which  bound  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
He  proposed  also  to  explore  the  more  interesting  parts  of 
the  c^juntry  ;  bui  lu  fi  lu-  could  carry  his  plan  into  e.\ecu- 
tion  his  htalth  became  si>  deranged  that  he  was  compelle<l 
to  return  to  Europe.  On  his  pa.'^.^a^e  home  be  wa*.  with 
bis  friend  Cordier,  the  mmeralogist,  and  many  others  of  bJ» 
ruuntrymeu,  nudo  prisoner  after  bein^  driven  into  th# 
Gulf  of  Tavantnai,  and  oonAnod  in  a  nuseiable  dtngeon. 
His  companions  wcfo  soon  set  at  Hbertv,  bat  the  remem- 
biaiice  of  the  disputes  which  had  existed  between  him  and 
the  members  of  tne  Order  of  Malta  led  to  hi.s  removal  and 
subsequent  imiM  i-ionmont  at  Messina,  whei-o  he  was  con 
fined  in  a  dungeon  lighted  only  by  one  .small  opening,  whirb, 
with  barbarous  precaution,  was  closely  shut  irvery  night. 
The  h«at,and  the  smatt  qnaiiti^  of  liresh  air  admittad  by  the 
window  of  his  prison,  conpelled  him  to  spend  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  time  in  fanning  himself  with  the  few  tattered 
remnants  of  his  clothes,  in  order  to  increase  the  circiilaiion 
of  the  air. 

Great  exertion  and  urgent  demands  were  mode  by  the 
scientific  men  of  various  countries  to  obtain  bis  enlarge- 
ment :  and  when,  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  peace  was 
made  with  Naples,  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  was  a  stipu- 
lation for  the  immediate  rel'nise  of  Di  lomieu.  On  the  death 
of  Daubenton  he  wa<t  appointed  professor  of  mineralogy, 
and  soon  uf^er  Ins  return  to  France  he  delivered  a  course  of 
lecture  on  the  philosophy  of  mineralogy  at  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 

In  a  short  time  he  again  quitted  I'aris,  visited  the  Alps, 
and  returned  to  Lyon  by  Luccrue,  the  glaciers  of  Grin- 
delwald  and  Genera,  and  fhom  thenea  to  Cbiiaaunott(  to 
visit  hia  atilerand  his  brotb«M»4nr  Do  Drfot  hero  ho 
was  unfortunately  attacked  by  adlwnlortrhiclt|vovedfiitai 

in  the  63rd  year  of  ins  a^ 
He  had  pnyected  two  journeys  for  adding  to  his  vast  storo 
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«f  g«<il0frln1  knowlodpo,  tho  flrst  through  Germany,  and  the 
W<X)r.<1  through  Norway,  Denmark,  ond  Swfdcn.  He  also 
prcpote<l  to  pulihsh  a  work  which  h«  bad  planned  in  hh 
prifon  at  Mestina;  of  thb Im  fnfatol  a  (Vvrment  on  Mitu- 
rml  SfMCtM.  which  ii  m  flMBttlMNl  t  onco  of  his  misfbrtanes 
tlMlhisg«niui,  being  writttn  in  liis  dungeon  in  Sicily,  on  the 
IMfK*"  "f  B  few- books  with  n  Ihmio  sharpened  against  his 
prison  walU  fur  a  pen,  and  the  blark  of  his  lamp  smoke  mixed 
With  water  fi<r  ink.  In  this  work  the  author  proposes  tlmt 
tb«  integral  molecule  shall  lie  ret^nled  as  tliu  principle  hy 
Vkiril  tlie  tf«an  i«  to  b«  determined,  and  that  no  other 
qMdAe  chavMelan  ahoutd  b«  adnutUtd  Uum  tboM  which 
tmaU  fttmi  iheeoinporition  or  ftmnof  theintegnlnrahBafo. 
It  miiKt  however  be  BilmiUed  n%  an  objection  to  this  pro- 
poMil  that  tho  iiitc^rnl  inulccvilu  is  not  alw;i\s  easily  ascer- 
tained or  clinrnrlnnzt'd. 

'Kromn  rarcful  perusal  of  th«  works  of  Dolomieu,'  ob- 
wrres  Dr.  Thomson,  AnnaU  nf  Phitntojthy,  voL  xii..  p.  166, 
*M|ieei«U7  hi*  lataronM,  the  following  Mffmt  to  be  the 
Niulte  of  hb  olMrtMiom  aal  Ihe  buiM  «f  his  geoiogtal 

'  It  appears  highly  probable,  ftom  geometrical  oonsi'dera- 
tions  and  rmra  (he  theory  of  central  forces,  that  the  earth  at 
the  time  wlicn  it  receit'eu  its  sphemidal  shape  wb.h  in  a  state 
of  fluidity.  Tins  nuidily  wa-i  pn»bnb'.y  neilliertlie  result  of 
igneous  fusion  nor  of  aqueous  solution,  but  of  tho  intermix- 
ture of  a  sub«lane«  or  tttbatanoet  with  the  earthy  particles 
Aasible.  like  sulphur.at  •  moderate  heat,  etpableof  entering 
hito  more  rapid  combuntion  when  eitpoMl  to  the  tir,  de- 
composing water,  and  involving  the  gas  thus  produred  so 
as  to  enter  into  strung  effervescence  wnen  the  superincum- 
bent pressure  dues  not  exceed  a  given  quantity. 

'The  surface  of  this  fluid,  by  the  acliun  of  tlie  air  on  the 
oombuatible  ingredient  which  ort  asioncd  its  fluidity,  wouUl 
at  length  become  eonsolidated,  and  would  eoTelop  the 
whole  apheruid  with  a  ahell  of  leta  t|ieeille  givvity  than  the 
fluid  part,  and  tlierefore  floating  securely  OD  Ita  euiflMe; 
this  latter  essential  condition  being  reiwlered  extremely  pro- 
bable from  the  well  known  fact,  that  the  mean  specific  gra- 
vity of  tho  glutic  IS  cunsiderably  greater  than  that  of  any 
natural  rock  hitherto  known. 

'The  interposition  of  this  solid  shell  of  stony  matter,  a  bad 
conductor  of  neat,  between  the  liqttidand  guseous  portions 
of  the  globe,  would  enable  the  eqnoooi  and  other  easily-con- 
deMibie  Tapoara  to  aeparate  tlwmaelvea  from  the  perma- 
■Mltly-elnst  ic  gases,  and  thus  the  matter  of  the  globe  would 
be  arranged  m  four  concentric  spheroids  accnnling  to  ihcir 
respective  gravities  :  namely,  the  liquid  central  portion,  the 
iolid  stony,  the  liquid  aaueou8,and  the  permanently  elastic. 
As  the  water  |>enetratea  through  the  stony  pOifiM  to  the 
Deanat  fluid  part,  it  would  he  graduaUly  niiiinmi>nied,  the 
eoneotidetioi)  would  mwood  dowiimrda.  the  twiny  eornoli- 
dated  part  would  enlarge  in  hulk,  and  thus,  aided  by  the 
elastic  expansion  of  the  hydrogenous  base  of  the  decom- 
posed water,  would  occasion  rifts  of  greater  or  less  magni- 
tude in  the  superincumbent  mas.s.  Some  of  the  larger  of 
these  rifls  would  open  a  free  communication  between  the 
ocean  and  the  fluia  central  maao,  a  torrent  of  water  would 
nub  down,  and  the  effervesrenee  ooeasioned  by  ita  decom- 
aeoitioo  would  produce  the  Ant  auhnarfaM  voIommn.  The 
Mfa  thus  ejected  would  in  time  ratae  the  mouth  of  the  vol- 
cano above  the  surface  of  the  water,  when  it  would  cither 
become quiesr«'nU  or,  if  supplied  laterally  with  a  sufticieiit 
quantity  of  water,  would  assume  the  character  of  a  jirop^-r 
Tolcanu,  or  burning  mountain.  The  secondary  rocks,  i.  e.  all 
those  which  either  themselves  contain  organic  remains  or 
■»  asMciated  with  thoae  which  do,  were  mpoaited  firooi 
lotion  or  sutpenaion  in  water.  By  the  depMitisa  of  Ibma, 
and  the  increase  by  consolidation  of  the  pnmitive  roclu,tlw 
thickness  of  the  moM  incuinltent  above  tlie  central  fluid  !■ 
ContiiHially  increasir.g  ;  aiul  those  causes  wliu  h  antiently 
broke  through  tho  solid  crust  of  the  globe  are  now  rarely 
able  to  produ(  e  the  same  eflfect ;  hence  the  greater  magni- 
tude and  frequeiKy  of  voleanie  eruptions  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  earth ;  fhr  the  wme  reason  the  elevaikn  of  large 
mountainous  or  cuntincnial  tracta  above  the  general  level 
no  longer  takes  place;  and  thus  the  surface  of  the  globe  haa 
become  a  safe  .im!  proper  habitnlion  flir  ni  iti  an<l  other  ani- 
mals. If  the  laii'l  amninls  were  created  aseailyas  possible, 
that  is.  «liile  the  L'lout  changes  of  the  earth's  surface  above- 
mentioned  were  still  in  prooess,  many  of  the  moat  antient  tra- 
ditions of  ddii|w  ud  Mhar  wtailiei^  Bif  ha  flMBdid  « 


'The  fluidity  of  the  centnil  part  of  the  globe,  and  its  con- 
nection with  the  aotivu  ^olcanus,  aflbrds  a  plausilde  theory 
«f  earihquakea,  and  particularly  aooounta  fur  the  propaga- 
timef  th»iboGk,tinji  dhniiiiilihif  iateniiqr,  to  gxatt 

*Tha  cvyitda  of  hornhleDda,  of  felspar,  fcc,  which  ee«nr 

so  abundantly  in  most  lavas,  are,  arT:or<ling  to  this  theory, 
not  those  component  inured letiis  ot  rock*  which  have  re 
sisled  the  heal  while  the  other  substances  associated  with 
them  have  been  melted ;  nur  are  they  the  result  of  the  alow 
cooling  of  a  Titreous  mass,  but  am  pradnced  by  i  rytilllw 
tion  io  the  eaotral  fluid,  and  are  aooaBulaled»  oo  aceount 
of  theh*  Inlhilar  fpt»cific  gravity,  ahoot  its  surlhoe,  togw- 
ther  with  the  peculiar  inflammable  matter  in  which  they 
float,  whence  they  are  disengaged  during  volcanic  erup- 
tions.' 

DOLOMITE,  a  variety  of  magnesian  limestone  first  no- 
ticed by  Dolomieu.  It  occurs  mostly  massive,  and  in 
mountain  masses ;  it  is  usaally  white,  soroetimea  greyiah  ot 
yellowish ;  ha  structure  is  aometimes  slaty ;  it  ia  Daquently 
translucent  on  tha  ^dgtB,  Ik  is  aoAar  tliu  eaamaa  lima 
stone. 

The  Apennines  are  partly  composed  of  dolomite,  ai.d 
occurs  at  lona.  Sometimes  it  is  met  with  in  veins  accom- 
panied by  quartz,  carbonate  of  liinc,  itc.  The  dolomite  uf 
the  Apennines  conaista  of  S9  carbonate  of  lime  and  40 
carbonate  of  magBosfe:  it  ooataios  «vaiUila  qaaaliqr  oi 
oxide  of  iron. 

ComfMKt  DnlomittvtOmh^Skm    snow  while,  and  ver> 

cflmj'nct.  Tlie  surface,  when  newly  broken,  is  scarce! \ 
shining,  and  the  fia^raents,  which  are  sharp,  are  transliicoii'. 
iin  the  edges;  the  fracture  is  flat  cunthuulal,  and  »l.s  hanl- 
ness  is  considerable.  It  occurs  m  veins  traversing  ser- 
ix  ntinc  between  Gtirhoff  (whence  its  name)  and  Aggsbach. 
m  Low^r  Austria.  According  to  Klapcoth,  it  eoQsists  of 
carbonate  of  lime  70.50,  aod  csiliOBaia  af  nngnfwia 
DOLPHIN.  CWhalbs.] 

DOMBE8,  a  principality  in  France,  to  the  east  of  the 
river  Sadne ;  one  of  the  di\isions  existing  before  the  Re  vol  u 
tion.  It  consisted  of  two  portions  separated  from  each  other 
tiy  an  intervening  part  of  the  district  of  Bresse  by  which 
the  eastern  portion  was  entirely  surroundecL  The  western 
portion  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Lyonnoia.  Beaujolaia, 
and  Maoonaoi^  fknm  whicii  it  Wtt  to|itwtod  hf  the  fif«r 
SaAne ;  ott  dio  soittli.  by  the  dislilula  of  FVane-Lyoonoifi 
and  Breaea;  and  on  the  north  tni  aast  bv  H:esse.  It 
now  comprehended  in  the  department  ot  the  Ain.  It 
contained  seven  towns,  among  v^hieh  were  Trtl-voux,  the 
capital,  and  Thoi.^y.  Dombes  was  governed  by  sovereign 
pnnr«B  of  its  own,  who  derived  a  considerable  revenue  from 
it,  until  the  year  1768,  when  the  raigninc  prinas  exchanged 
his  principaUty  fbr  the  dodiy  of  Chson  m  Nonaandy,  and 
other  lands.  Dombes  was  united  to  the  SMWlli  but  ve> 
tained  its  ']>arleroent,'  or  local  civil  court. 

DO'MBKYA,  a  name  given  by  botanists  to  a  Stercu- 
liaccous  genus  of  shrubs  or  trees  inbabiiing  the  East  Indies 
and  the  Isles  of  France,  Bourbon,  and  Madagascar.  They 
have  a  five-parted  peraistapt  oaln,  surrotuded  by  a  three* 
laatrsd  vnilatenl  uivohNeL  Tha  petals  are  five.  Tlaa 
stamens  are  from  flAeen  to  twenty,  searaaly  itmHrfphnni^ 
five  of  them  being  sterile,  with  from  two  to  tlaae  fhrtile  onea 
between  each  sterde  stamen.  The  name  Dombeya  waa sIm 
applied  to  the  plant  now  called  Araucana  exceUa, 

1X)ME,  The  mathematical  theory  <>f  a  dome,  so  for  a,^ 
eonsidaratioas  xaquiute  for  aeoun^  are  oonoeraed,  is  more 
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«ini|>k  th*tj  that  of  an  arch.  looagine  two  vertical  planes 
ptMuog  through  the  axis  of  a  dome,  and  making  a  small 
aagl*  ahb  Mcb  other.  Those  plan**  iat«ro«|ii  (••  in  th* 
«Dt)  two  lymmetrlolty  opposita  cltees  of  tlw  done,  vlueb 

tend  til  support  each  other  at  (he  cro\ni.  TliLs  support 
mi^tht  be  made  complele  and  elluciuul  upon  principles  ex- 
pl^.  1  I  iri  ilic  urtiolu  Arch  ;  h*i  that  in  fuct  each  small  slice 
ot  ibtf  Uuiue,  with  li^  oppoiiitfi,  might  compose  a  balanced 
arell.  Aaj  tlioB  of  such  a  dume  is  supported  bj  the  oppo- 
WM  only,  lo  that  *U  the  rest  niight  be  taken  away. 
Nov  suppoee  «uch  a  dome  lo  be  cooftrucied  upon  an  inte- 
nor  centering,  of  which  however  the  arches  are  not  sepa- 
rately balanced,  in  con»eauence  of  the  weight  of  A  P  K  be- 
ing so  great  that  the  resultant  of  this  weight  and  the  hciri- 
xontal  thrust  at  A  falls  obliquely,  not  being,  lus  i:i  ;i  ha- 
lanoed  arch,  perpendicular  to  P  K,  but  cutiiiig  the  line  K  P 
pnidur«<i  towards  the  axis.  Still  thiij  dome  cannot  fall :  fur 
mUBB  every  part  of  the  horuuatal  conn*  of  stones  has  the 
ataa  Mndeoey  to  Ml  inwards,  theie  jtmrnum  inwafda  can- 
Dot  pradaee  any  effect,  except  a  hueral  preMure  of  each 
slice  upon  the  two  whii  h  are  vertically  cotitiguou-i.  !li  ime 
the  conditiKU  of  e(|uilibrium  of  a  dome  ii  simply  this,  thai 
the  weight  <>f  any  ]X)rtifjn  A  M  1'  K.  must  be  too  great  lor 
a  balaneed  arch.  U^ton  thiit  same  prioeipie  a  dome  may 
«f«i  be  eonstructed  vitli  a  concave  exiaiior :  and  ia  «  done 
ef  coav«K  exiener  ajportkn  of  the  oowd  may  ba  raBovad, 
»  is  the  ease  when  the  building  »  tarmooitted  bv  a  ten- 
tern.  The  tendency  of  the  upper  part  to  Ikll  inwanls  being 
equal  all  ruuud.  each  stone  is  supported  by  those  adjacent. 

I'loia  the  preceding  it  ap[vears  that  it  woulil  bo  I  in  coni- 
parisuii  with  an  arch)  emy  to  construct  a  duiue  with  per- 
fectly polished  stones,  and  without  cement  The  friction  of 
the  «aoiies  and  the  tenacity  of  the  eements  are  of  course  ad- 
JUomi  aeenritiiB.  The  part  in  which  the  construction  is 
weakeat  will  be  near  the  OBaa^  moKpartieulartr  if  the  joints 
beeome  nearly  horizontal  at  tb*  baaa.  or  if  toe  dreumfe- 
rence  at  the  base  he  verv  considerable.  This  weak  point  is 
i^enerally  aecut^d  iii  practice  by  bringing  strong  chains  or 
boops  round  the  horlzonial  counies  at  the  iiUurior  of  the 
h.i^.  Dr.  Robiaon  says  '  Tlio  immcnao  addition  of  strength 
which  may  be  detivad  llrom  hooping  largely  compensates 
for  all  deieeta;  and  tbere  are  banily  any  bounds  to  the  ex- 
tent towhkh  s  very  thin  dome  vaulting  may  be  earned 
\Iieti  it  is  Jio  jpcKl  or  framed  in  the  direction  of  the  hori- 
/.  auJ  l  uursc-i.'  This  sysiem  of  internal  liooping  is  every 
way  prefera!>le  to  reliance  upon  cenienis,  and  :i:  iv,  v  nli  ,,it 
interference  with  tlie  oruamental  part  of  liio  leM^'n.  bo 
eaarad  to  any  length.  Among  other  advani  iL; '  ,  i  ' .mo 
amy  be  made  by  means  «f  it  to  rise  rertiOkUy  from  the  base, 
wbirh  cannei  fa*  thaeaaa  in  an  arch. 

The  thicknees  of  a  dome  should  inenase  towards  the  base. 
A  perfectly  spherical  dome,  that  it,  a  segment  of  a  hollow 
»hell  eut  off  by  a  plane,  and  Ihorefure  of  uniform  thickness, 
will  stand  securely  if  the  arch  of  the  generating  eircle  sub- 
tend at  the  centre  less  than  51"  49'.  The  law  of  the  thick- 
neraaaary  to  seture  equilibrium  is  as  follows : 

A 


Let 

R  W. 


w  V 

the  dome  bo  formed  by  tb*  revolution  of  A  V  and 
iTi  1  Is-t  P  K,  the  joint  of  one  of  the  stones,  be  always 


prpendicular  to  the  irtenor  curve ;  which  itusualh'  the  caw 
m  practice.  LetAII«r.  MP^y.  PK^f.  arcB  P  =  * ; 
let  p  be  any  aonatant  rreaUr  than  unity,  and  A  any 
lam  vbttttw.  Then  ihiru  vUl  ba  aquilibfium.  the 
—  «fBPWb«ncgiv*o,ir  ^ 
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dx 


or  a  being  the  angle  KGB,  and  p  the  radius  of  curvature 
aiP 

Ag(«y*) 


For  the  demamtration  of  this  formula,  see  Venturoli'a  if4- 
ehaniet  (Creswell's  truulation),  or  Robiaon's  Medtameal 
fiUhtoi^.  It  ia  not  naeaasarv  that  p  should  b*  a  eon- 
ttant:  a  rnbianaa  to  tha  work  Bnt  oHm  will  ahonr  bow  lo 
proceed  on  theanmPM^i^tlo*^^*  ftuetioii of « gnaiar 

than  unity. 

EHDME,  a  terra  applied  to  a  covorin<;  of  the  whole  or  pari 
of  a  building.  The  Germans  call  it  Oom,  and  the  Italians 
Duomri,  and  apply  the  term  to  the  principal  church  of  a 
city,  although  the  building  may  not  have  any  spherical  or 
polygonal  dome.  From  this  and  other  eircumsiam-us  we  may 
infer  the  term  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  Domut,  house. 

The  remains  of  antient  domes  are  generally  spherical  in 
llieir  form,  and  built  of  stone  nr  Info. 

The  word  dunie  is  applieii  to  the  external  part  of  the  sphe- 
rical or  polygonal  roof,  and  cupola  lo  tiie  internal  part. 
Cupola  is  derived  from  the  Italian  cui>o.  deep,  wheno*  also 
our  VOtd  cup.  But  cupola  and  dome  are  often  Uiod 
aynonjnnoualy,  although  perhapa  ineorrectly. 

Rums  of  nnmeroua  domes  still  existin  tnevMigbboorbood 
of  Rntne  and  Naples.  Tlie  principal  in  and  near  Home  are 
(he  Pantheon  and  the  templcauf  Bacchus,  Vesta,  Romuius, 
Plercul  ,  1  \  i  ele,  .Neptune,  and  Vaovi,and  alao  soma  of 
the  Chambers  of  the  Therm». 

The  most  magnificent  dome  of  antiquity  is  that  of  the 
Pantheon,  supp<»ed  to  be  a  chamber  of  the  great  baths  of 
A  grippe.  The  dislmaier  of  the  dome  internally  b  142  ft. 
8^  in.,  with  a  circular  opening  at  the  top  in  the  centre  28  ft. 
G  in.  in  diameter.  The  height  of  the  diome  from  the  top  of 
the  atti  L5i  71  ft  Bin.  Internally  it  is  decorated  with  live 
rows  ot  Mjuare  compartments.  Each  row  is  considerably 
larger  than  that  immediately  above  it,  as  they  converge  to- 
wards the  top.  The  large  squares,  all  of  which  are  rather 
more  than  1  i  fuel  each  wajr.oontain  four  smaller  squaiMattnlt 
one  within  the  other.  It  la  auppoted  thai  iliei>e  squares  were 
decorated  with  plates  of  silver,  from  some  fragments  of  that 
metal  liavin^;  been  found  on  ihern.  Tlie  uiicning  at  the  top 
of  the  dome  was  decorated  with  an  ornmnentcd  bronze 
moulding,',  ^'dl.  The  external  part  of  the  dome  ajipcarN  a  so 
to  have  been  decorated  with  bands  of  bronze.  Cunsiantius  il. 
removed  the  silver  and  bronsewith  which  tlie  building  was 
decorated.  The  base  of  the  dome  externally  consists  of  a 
large  plinth  with  six  smaller  pUntba  or  steps  above  it ;  and 
in  tre  curve  of  the  dome  a  flight  of  steps  is  formed  which 
leads  to  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  dome.  From  the 
"i  i«^ngs  of  the  architect  Serlio  it  appears  that  llights  of 
»l*;ps  were  fonnetl  at  inlervaU  all  round  the  doillu,  which 
are  now  covei-e<l  with  the  leail  placed  llu-rc  bv  order  of 
Urban  VIU.  The  dome  is  constructed  of  t>ricks  and  rubble. 
Sunk  bands  round  the  hollow  «qu.ares  or  caissons  ap|)«ar  to 
be  fimnad  hi  hriokt  and  ih*  other  part*  in  tulb  and  pumioa 
stone.  The  thiekneia  of  tha  dosna  oTlbe  Pantheon  u  about 
17  fl.  at  til.  lia.si',  5  ft.  I  i  in.  at  the  top  of  the  liij^he^t  step,  and 
4  ft.  7  ui.  a;  iljo  lop  of  the  dome.  The  circular  wall  which 
su]>port8  tlio  dome  IS  ft.  thick.  l"hi»  wall  is  however  di- 
videil  by  several  large  openings,  and  is  furnished  with  dis 
chortling  arches  of  brick.  It  is  most  probablo  that  the  dome 
of  tlie  Pantheon  was  exeeuted  by  means  of  a  oenlerinK  of 
wood  with  the  hollow  squarea  formed  in  lallef  upon'  n,  «a 
vaa  aAarwards  dona  in  oonatruoting  tii«  grant  faulting  «f 
8t  Petert. 

The  dome  of  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  Tliermio  of  Ca- 
racalla  was  1 1 1  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  Thermo)  of  Titus 
thoroaro  twodomes  each  ».<  feet  in  diaraeier,  and  in  the  baths 
of  Coastantine  there  was  one  of  76  feet.  There  wore  three 
domes  in  the  baths  of  Diocletiail,  of  which  two  still  remain ; 
one  ta  73  feet  6  inches  in  diamfltar*  and  the  other  9i  feet  3 
inehaa.  Judging  from  those  that  remain,  there  is  evciy 

reason  to  believe  that  in  the  TIlerniTr  I'-ry  Wftr  all  liilliled 
{rom  above,  like  the  dome  of  the  I'antheon.  ISeur  Po/zuuli 
there  is  u  Tery  perfect  circular  building,  with  a  dome  'J6  feet 
HI  diameter,  budt  of  volcanic  tufo  and  pumice  stone.  The 
temnle  of  Minerva  Mcdira.  without  the  walls  of  Rome,  was 
on  tne  plan  a  poiraonal  dome  of  ten  sides  built  of  brick  and 
pumie*  alone.  This  building  does  not  appear  to  haTo  bad 
any  opening  at  the  top. 

The  aniients  appear  to  have  constructed  domes  on 
corbels.  At  Catania  there  is  a  spherical  dome  winch  eoven 
a  square  vestibule ;  and  in  one  of  the  cKtagcnai  rooms  of 
the  enclosure  surroumlin^  the  baths  ofCaraca  lathe  corlicls 
still  remain  vbn  h  most  probably  supported  tie  dotno  of  the 
idiambar. 

The  don*  of  Sanu  flopliiii,  at  OanstantmoiiM^  built  in  tba 
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reign  of  Justinian,  is  the  most  remarkable  and  thts  earliest 
constructed  after  those  of  the  Romans.  Antbemius  of  Trallos 
and  liidortu  of  Miletiu  were  the  architects.  The  present 
dome,  howavarpirMNcQastructed  by  the  nephew  of  Isidorus. 
It  fMti  on  the  sqati*  ksmd  tt  llw  intersection  of  the  anas  of 
theOreek  eross:  the  diameter  is  abotit  1 1 1  feet,  and  the  dome 
40  ffft  hii^h.  Tlio  dome  is  supported-  by  four  corl)C■lliIl^,'s 
phiceJ  ill  ihe  ani;lc,s  of  ihc  square.  Thij  curbiik  arc  ssiir- 
muuiited  by  u  kiiul  of  romice  which  supports  a  circular  gal- 
lety .  The  lower  part  of  the  dome  is  pierced  with  a  row  of 
small  windows  adorned  with  columnh  on  the  exterior.  Ex- 
teraally  the  dome  is  divided  byprqeetiagribstronndedand 
eevered  with  lead.  The  top  ia  eunnounted  hf  a  lantern  or 
finishing  like  a  baluster,  on  which  is  a  cross.  The  dome  of 
Anthemius  and  Isidorus  was  not  so  high,  and  wtks  partly  de- 
stroyed twenty-one  year>4  after  its  construction  by  an  earth- 
(luakc  durinij  ih«»  11  fot  itne  of  J  vistinian.  In  the  reconstruction 
lue  nephew  of  .Vntheniiu.s  used  very  li^ht  white  bricks,  only 
one  fifth  tiie  weight  of  cutumon  briclo,  which  are  si^  to 
have  been  made  in  Rhodes.  It  apiH'ar>>  from  the  history 
and  desorintion  of  the  building  of  Santa  Sophia,  by  Pfoco- 
pins,  that  the  arehiteets  encountered  manf  dimeultiN,  lAich 
arose  probably  from  not  Iteiti;:  thoriuifjhly  acquainted  with 
the  principles  ou  whuh  domca  should  bo  eoustructed.  (Pro- 
copius,  n-tpi  crur/tarwv,  lib.  i.  ca|:.  '  ^ 

The  dome  of  San.  Vitalc,  at  Kaveruto,  waich  is  con- 
sidereil  to  be  more  anticnt  than  that  of  Santa  Sophia,  is 
curiot  sly  eottstructed.  Tlie  bwer  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
dome  is  u  regular  octagon,  which  is  supported  by  eight  piers 
placed  at  the  an|^  or  the  dome.  Aetween  these  angles 
are  seven  tall  niehes  divided  into  two  stories.  The  lower 
I  art  I  '  I'l  :  •  nieliei  is  open,  and  ornamented  with  columns, 
hUe  Saiit.t  rtunhia.  Thvt  eighth  side  of  the  dome  is  pierced 
With  u  i;re;it  ;in  h  foriLJiii^  an  entrance.  This  areh  is  of  the 
jjuue  diameter  and  the  same  elevation  as  the  niches.  The 


wall  above  the  niches  and  oreh.  which  is  without  openine^ 
sustains  a  hemispherical  dome,  the  plan  bein^  a  eu«le  & 
scribed  within  a  regular  octagon.  Corbels  are  not  em- 
ployed as  at  Snnta  Sophia,  but  the  arches  support  the 
gatherine  over,  or  corbelling,  whieh  forms  the  circular 
base  of  the  dome.  Tbo  base  of  the  dome  is  pierced  with 
ei(j;ht  windows,  each  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  column 
wliich  supports  two  small  arches-  The  dome  itself  is  built 
w  ith  H  double  row  of  pipes,  hollow  at  one  end  and  pointed 
at  the  other,  the  point  of  one  being  placed  in  the  hollow  of 
the  preceding.  They  are  thus  continued  in  a  gentle  epiral 
line  until  tbqr  finish  at  the  top.  Between  the  top  of  the 
small  arehed  windows  and  the  pipes  there  ii  a  constnietifm 
formed  with  vases,  not  unlike  the  system  adopted  in  the 
circus  of  CuracuUa.  [Circus,  vol.  vii.,  p.  197.]  The  dome 
itself  IS  covered  with  mortar  both  within  and  without. 

The  churcl)  of  San  Marco  at  Venice,  built  in  the  tenth 
century  ,  by  order  of  Pietru  Orseolo,  the  then  doge,  is  deco- 
rated with  five  domes.   One  of  these,  placed  in  tbo  centre 
of  the  church,  is  much  larger  than  th«i  others.   Each  dome 
is  endoaed  within  four  pimes  ef  emi^lindiiotl  vanltiiig^ 
together  fbrming  a  square,  in  the  anf^es  of  whidi  are  fenr 
corbels,  which  gather  in  the  circular  base  of  ea  h  'li  ^itt 
The  lower  part  of  the  dome  is  pierix'd  vilh  sttall  v., .mows. 
Ttie  interior  is  co\ered  with  mosaic,  and  the  tup  of  the  dooae 
is  lenutnated  with  a  finishing  on  which  is  a  cross.  In  iast3 
the  doge,  Andrea  Gritti,  caused  the  domea  to  he  ivpeind, 
and  SansovLRUs,  the  architect,  restored  in  a  great  meaiuea 
the  supports,  and  placed  (at  about  one  tUrdwits  heif^ 
a  great  circle  of  iron  round  the  large  dome  to  prevent  its 
fluiing ;  a  precaution  which  has  been  completely  successful. 
The  other  domes  are  not  so  well  preserved.   In  I7'."J  i  i.e 
of  the  smaller  domes  was  in  danger  of  falling,  ffcm  itie 
decay  which  hud  taken  place  in  a  circular  bond  placed  at 

the  base  of  the  dome.  Stone  vaa  however  substituted  te 
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the  voodon  bond,  and  a  circle  of  iron  plac«d  without  the 
iome  uear  its  base.  In  1735  Andrew  Tirali,  the  aichitect 
to  the  duu^.  placed  an  inm  ciidia  found  the  dome  which 
it  neat  fhe  great  gate,  on  teeount  6t  some  small  frac- 
tures which  were  then  perceived.  If.  however,  the  other 
domes  are  ronstructed  with  a  wooden  hoiid,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  (hey  will  eventually  fall  unless  steps  be  taken  m 
time  to  remove  the  timber,  fiy  the  use  however  of  corro- 
ti\e  siiblimate,  uow  used  in  ICyan's  patent  for  pfoerring 
vood  Ihmi  tbo  diT  SOt»  wood  owy  bo  used  in  the  oonstruc- 
tiofB  of  douMS  with  mueh  nion  leeiirity  as  regards  dura- 
bilit)'. 

Tile  celebral»,Hl  duine  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fioro,  built  b} 
Brunelcsohi,  is  far  superior  in  construction  to  the  domes  of 
Santa  SopUia  and  San  Marco.  Brunelesclu  first  constructed 
the  octagon  tower  which  supports  the  dome.  Each  face  of 
tho  tower  is  picnad  with  a  circular  window;  the  walls  are 
17  fMt  thiek.  Oiid  the  oornice  which  terminates  the  tower 
«  175  ftet  ftom  Uwgnniiid.  Frara  thk  oornico  riias  the 
deablo  dome. 

The  external  dome  is  7  ft.  10  in.  thick  at  the  base.  Tin.' 
internal  dome,  which  is  connected  at  the  angles  with  tho 
external  ilome,  is  13'J  ft.  in  diiiineter  and  13.1  ft.  hii^h  from 
the  top  of  the  internal  (x»rnice  of  the  tower  to  the  eye  of 
the  lantern.  This  dome  has  eight  angles,  forming  a  spv-'icb 
of  Ootiae  Toolt*  and  ww  the  lint  doaVio  done  «uh  which 
wo  ore  eeqnafnted.  Some  tnneefter  tin  dome  wwflniihed, 
srtcTal  fractures  were  perceived  in  if,  which  were  owin^  to 
st-itlements  m  the  masottry;  but  the  fractures  were  filltnl 
ip.  and  no  nairiigiie  of  eetdnMnt  huTO  showed tbeniadves 

The  first  inodcrn  dome  constructed  in  Rome  was  that  of 
the  Choroh  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto.  It  was  commencod  in 
1507  bj  Antonio  Sengallo.  The  dome,  whieh  it  double,  is  \ 
ahenlar  on  the  ]daa.  Ihe  internal  dome  is  coiutraeted  on 
doable  eofunles,  instead  of  corbellings.  The  douiUe  eon- 
'«oles  are  crowned  with  a  small  cornice,  fortiiing  an  impost 
for  eight  arches,  from  tbo  upper  part  of  which  springs  the 
iome.  On  the  top  is  a  lante.  n  light,  which  is  not  apparent 
exteraaUy.  Up  to  this  time  domes  had  been  constructed 
en  Dalle  and  corbellinn;  but  in  St  Peter's  at  Rome  a  new 
flu  was  adopted.  The  dome  of  St.  Peter's  itande  upon 
fbur  piers,  61  ft  11  in.  high,  and  SO  ft  10  in.  thiek,  mea- 
sured in  a  slraii^ht  line  with  the  arches.  From  the  arriies 
spring  the  corbellmgs.  which  are  finished  by  an  entabla- 
ture. Upon  this  entahlaturi'  i.s  a  plmth.  Tlie  plinth  is 
externally  an  octagon,  aud  luternally  a  circle.  The  external 
diameter  of  the  octagon  is  193  ft.  9  in.,  and  the  internal 
circle  134  ft  8^  m. ;  the  thinnest  part  of  the  wall,  be- 
tween the  octagon  and  the  circle,  is  29  ft.  3  in.  On  the 
plinth  is  a  eirBUhr  stylobate,  28  ft.  in.  thick.  This  thick- 
ness is  divided  into  three  parts  by  a  circular  possai^c,  ^  ft. 
]0  in.  wide :  the  two  walls  on  each  side  of  this  passage  are, 
r>*i{)octively,  the  internal  Mall  1-1  ft.  74  in.  thick,  and  the 
external  8  tl.  Tn  the  infernal  wall  arc  other  smaller  piui- 
iages,  2  ft.  10  in.  wide,  forming  tlighu  of  steps  communi- 
calinf  with  the  four  spiral  staircases  formed  in  the  thickness 
of  the  vail  of  the  dram  of  the  dome.  Above  the  ciieolar 
stylobete,  whieh  is  IS  ft  4(  in.  high,  is  plaoed  die  drum 
nf  the  dome,  which  is  10  fi.  1^  in.  thick,  measured  to  tho 
in>ide  line  of  the  pilasters,  which  decorate  the  interior  of 
lie  dome.  The  pilasters  themselveii  are  1*78  ft.  thick  in 
adduiur  The  construction  is  formed  of  rubble  and  frag- 
ments Lf  brick.  The  interior  is  lined  with  bricks  stuccoed. 
Externally  the  work  is  (kccd  with  thin  slebs  of  travertine 
stone.  The  drum  is  pierced  with  IS  windo«i»  9  ft  3|  in. 
wiie  and  17  ft  high.  The  walle  «ra  attencthened  on  the 
oatside,  between  the  vindowi,  with  16  putttemeu,  con- 
«ructe<l  with  solid  masonry.  These  buttresses  are  13  ft. 
3  in.  wide  and  51  ft.  6  in.  in  height  from  the  base  to  the 
liiy  of  I  he  entablature.  Each  buttress  is  decorated  ami 
strengthened  with  half  iiiiiu«tt!r«,  and  terminates  with  two 
coupled  columns  engagco,  the  diameter  of  which  is  4  ft. :  the 
order  i»  Gortnthian.  When  the  bate  of  the  dome  had  been 
hell  to  the  heqsht  of  the  entablature  of  the  dram,  Michel 
Angdo  died ;  but  some  time  before  his  death  ho  had  caused 
a  wooden  model  to  be  made,  with  ample  details,  to  which  he 
added  drawitii^s  and  instructions,  vlfter  his  death  Pirro 
Ligorio  and  Vignola  were  appointed  the  architects.  Giacomo 
ieUa  Porta,  the  pupil  of  Vignola.  followed  his  roaster  as 
ajrefaitect  to  the  cathedral  ;  but  though  the  designs  of 
Angelo  were  strictly'  followed,  the  dome  itself  was 
-""Imndar  thepontiflsBtaolStttns  V.  Sixtoapwe 


Giacomo  deUa  Pinrta  aa  a  edleegae  Domenioo  Fontana»  ty 
whom  the  done  waa  eoDitnictoal 

On  the  oonstruotions.of  Michel  Angelo  a  circular  attic 
was  first  fbrmed,  19ft.  2Mn.  high  and  9  ft.  7  in.  thick. 
This  attic  is  strengthened  externally  by  IG  jirojections, 
2  ft.  1 1  in.  deep  and  (j  ft.  44  in.  wide,  phujed  over  the  but- 
tro-»cs  of  the  <lome.  On  the  attic  rises  the  double  dome, 
the  internal  diameter  of  which,  at  the  base,  is  138  ft.  5  in. 
The  curve  externally  is  an  arc  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is 
84  it  1-62  in.  To  the  height  of  87  ft  8  in.  fVom  the  attie 
tiM  dome  is  loHd.  At  the  base  the  thieknem  is  9  ft  7  in. ; 
and  as  the  external  dome  is  raised  higher  than  the  internal 
dome,  the  thickness  is  iiicrea>ed  as  the  curve  a.s<  ends,  *y  (liat 
where  thi>  dome  is  ilividad  the  thickness  is  1 1  ft.  4  in.  The 
eurcular  space  which  dmdes  the  two  domes  is  3  ft.  2^  in. 
wide;  the  internal  dome  is  (•  ft.  -]  in.  thick;  and  the  height 
from  the  attic  to  the  opening  of  the  lantern  is  83  ft  10  in. 
The  diameter  of  the  lantern  is  24  ft.  10  m.  The  external 
dome  is  Sft  10|'in.  thick  where  it  sepcmtea  itself  from 
the  internal  dome;  and  it  is  strengthened  externally  by  16 
projecting  bands  of  the  8t\nie  thickness.  Tho  dome  is 
pierced  with  three  rows  of  small  windows.  As  the  curves  of 
the  dome  are  not  concentric,  the  space  between  them  be» 
comes  wider  as  it  rises;  so  that  at  the  o{>emng  of  the  lan- 
tern the  space  is  10  Ihetlride.  These  domes  are  jofaiad 
together  fay  16  walls  or  tfiw,  diminiabing  in  thiehaaH  aa 
tliey  aseend  to  the  hmtvn ;  at  the  beae  they  are  f)  ft  tiriek. 
and  at  tho  summit  3  ft.  The  base  of  the  lantern  is  arched, 
and  pierced  with  small  windows  Above  the  two  domes  i* 
a  circular  platform,  surrounded  with  an  irni,  i^iUery.  In 
the  centre  hses  the  lantern,  on  astybbate  l>rokea  lalu  1% 
parts,  forming  projecting  pedestals,  above  which  are  but- 
tresses similar  to  tbe  buttnmei  of  the  drum,  decorated 
externally  with  eoupled  loole  eolwnns,  17^  in.  in  diameter. 
Tlie  space  between  the  huttrniaai  is  'filled  with  arched 
openings,  which  give  light  to  the  hntent.  The  external 
diumeier  of  the  lantern  is  39  ft.;  the  interna]  diameter 
23  ft.  16}  in. ;  and  the  height  from  the  platform  to  the  top 
of  the  cnjss  is  ftO  ft.  in.  Tho  whole  hei^fht,  from  the 
external  nlinth  of  the  dome  to  the  crusii,  is  263  ft.  The 
total  heipit  from  the  pavement  is  437  ft.  6  in.  The  total 
height  inlaniaUf,  to  the  top  of  the  dome  of  the  hmtem.  ia 
rofft 

Sixtus  V.  co\-ered  the  external  dome  with  lead,  and  the 
banrls  with  bmn/.e  gilt.  One  hundred  thousand  large 
pieces  of  wood  were  used  in  making  the  centeruii(  of  tlie 
duiiM»,  which  was  tk>  adiitirably  constructed,  that  it  appeared 
suspended  in  the  air.  (See  the  drawings  in  the  work  by 
Fontana,  on  the  construction  of  this  dome.)  This  centering 
was  more  for  the  purpoie  of  a  scaffolding  for  the  materiala 
and  workmaiv  than  to  auisaia  the  wewbt  of  the  dottbte 
dome.  During  the  eonstraetion  of  fhe  dome  it  is  believed 
that  only  two  circles  of  iron  were  placed  round  the  nia  rsry, 
one  of  which  wim  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  internal  dome, 
a'  about  36  feet  from  its  sprinKine,  and  one  foot  above  the 
division  of  the  domes.  The  bands  of  iron  of  which  this  circle 
is  composed  are  3  in.  wide  by  1}  in.  thick.  A  similar  cirele 
is  placed  about  the  middle  of  the  solid  part  of  the  dome^  at 
about  17  feet  6  inches  above  the  springing  of  the  tntaitial 
dome.  Near  the  top  of  tho  internal  dome  there  are  several 
holes,  at  the  bottom  of  which  upright  iron  bars  appear. 
These  bars  arc  »ai<l  to  bo  the  connecting  rods  which  keep 
together  other  circleit  of  iron  placed  at  different  he^hta 
within  the  masonrv,  which  are  fina%  terminated  hf  a  cmila 
round  the  eye  of  the  dome. 

The  domea  were  constructed  with  such  haatOi  that  suffl- 
oient  time  «w  not  allowed  to  the  worlt  to  ftim  aolid  beda 
as  it  was  carried  no,  in  eenseouenee  of  whieh  a  great  num- 
ber of  vertical  settlements  t<.M)k  pl  i  -o.  anrl  the  circle  of  iron 
round  the  internal  dome  was  liiu  luieJ.  To  ubviatc  the 
danger  arising  from  these  settlements,  six  circles  of  iron 
were  placed  round  the  external  dome  at  different  heights, 
and  tne  broken  circle  of  the  internal  dome  was  repaired. 
The  first  circle  was  plaoed  above  the  cornice  of  the  external 
stylobate,  or  continuous  plinth,  on  whicli  the  bnttresNM 
stand ;  the  second  circle  was  plaMd  above  the  cornice  of 
the  buttresses,  the  third  above  the  attic  at  the  springing  of 
the  external  dome,  the  fourth  halfway  up  the  c.vtcrnal 
dome,  and  the  tilth  under  the  ba*e  of  the  lantern.  A  sixth 
was  shortly  after  pla  .lhI  at  one  foot  below  where  the  dome 
divides  itself.  The  iron  bands  are  fiat,  from  1 6  to  1 7  feet 
long,  34  inches  wide,  and  2^^  in.  thick.  At  one  end  of  the 
pieoM  of  iifm  a  hole  ia  BDade;  the  other  end  ia  tiunod 
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op  ari'l  T^assed  throi:gh  th«  eye  of  Uie  next  baud.  The 
whole  of  llit'iu  bands  are  fixetl  with  iron  wedfres,  driven 
into  the  rubblo  witb  malleU.  Sheets  of  lead  are  placed 
under  the  iron  cirales.  Id  the  '  Kncyclopidie  M6lhodique' 
than  ii  a  ilateiM  •ecount  of  the  varioui  fractuna  of  the 
dome,  and  the  mttm  employad  to  repair  them.  (*Coupolo,' 
Encyrl'tpt'ilifi  MethiHli<jw,  '  Arehiteciure.*) 

Thtj  duuiu  of  Si.  I'liul's  ouhedral,  London,  k  placed  over 
the  intersection  of  the  four  ii.n  e*.  The  ground  is  a 
regular  oclagon,  each  I'aio  of  which  is  44  icci  mclifs 
ividc:  four  of  these  sides  are  formed  by  (he  fuur  (;ieat 
arches  of  the  naves;  the  other  four  sides  are  fiM'ined  by  false 
•retiN  tiS  the  same  size;  iu  each  of  these  arches  there 
ii  a  fiwt  iueb«k  tlie  baie  of  which  is  pwned  vitb  two 
•nlMi.  Bv  tbtt  means  eiKht  supports  ere  obtauied  tnatead 
of  four,  and  the  cui  bc'.Un-^s  du  not  project  too  much,  as  in 
other  similar  <  utibUucUuius.  Thu  corbcllin^s  gather  in  a 
cin  If,  the  diameter  of  which  is  104  iw\  4  inches.  Uic 
octai^on  base  being  107  feet  The  corbeliings  are  sur- 
mounted by  a  complete  entablature  8  feet  3  inches  high, 
deoomtfld  with  coiwolee.  The  dnun  is  set  beck  3  feet  2f 
incbee  from  the  fluw  of  the  friaae^  and  thie  intermediete 
space  is  occnpied  by  two  steps  and  a  seat.  The  cornice  is 
9b  feet  9]  incnes  from  the  pavement.  The  hei$;ht  of  the 
drum  from  the  top  of  the  seat  is  62  fei't  inclies  to  ilie 
sprmgirig  of  the  internal  dome.  Tin-  wall  Ibrnnng  the  drum 
is  inclined  internally  4  feet  11^  iuclus,  or  ab.mt  the  12th 
part  of  i's  height  This  was  designed  by  the  architect  to 
lacreaw  the  resistance  of  the  walls  to  tlie  united  pressure  of 
the  lame  uterDal  vault  and  the  oonkal  dome  which  oarriae 
die  lantern. 

The  interior  of  the  drum  is  decorated  w  ith  a  continuous 
slylubale,  on  which  is  an  order  oi' Conrnhian  pilasters.  The 
.12  spriccs  between  the  jiilaslers  are  hlle<l  with  24  windows 
and  et({Ul  krge  nu  hu^.  Externally  the  drum  is  decorated 
with  an  order  of  'il  Corinthian  columns  engaged,  which  are 
nnitcd  to  the  wall  of  the  drum  by  eight  solid  construetioos 
in  masonry.  In  each  space  between  the constructtons  there 
are  three  intercoIumnatioiWt  the  celamna  bdug  joined  at 
their  baaei  by  walls  pierMd  with  arches.  The  external  | 
colonnade  is  surmounted  liy  an  entablature,  with  a  mutuled 
cornice,  on  which  u  a  baluj>tr;idt,' ;  behind  this  is  a  terrar/j, 
foi  ined  by  (he  n.-fessing  back.  The  atiic  is  22  feet  -li  inehea 
high  from  the  top  of  the  balustrade  to  tite  under  side  of  the 
eomice  of  the  attic.  Above  the  internal  order  of  the  drum 
rises  the  interior  dome,  the  diameter  of  which  at  the  spring- 
ing is  1  U'2  feet  -2)  inche.s  by  51  feet  in  height.  The  top  of  the 
dome  has  a  circular  openiog  14  feet  l  u|  inches  in  diameter. 

Above  the  atltc  are  two  steps,  fVom  which  (lie  external 
dome  s|)rincs.    The  external  dome  i.s  l  in?,truo(od  of  wood,  ; 
covered  wall  lead,  and  dewmted  with  projecting  nbs  forming 
pannels,  c.irved  ai  ihe  ends.    This  dome  terminates  with  a  I 
fiBishing  which  joins  the  base  of  the  lantern :  the  circular 

SUetj  formed  on  the  finishing  is  274  feet  9  inches  above 
•  pavMiieitt  of  the  nave.  The  lantern  is  supported  on  a 
eonteal  tower,  terminated  by  a  spherical  dome.  This  tower, 
which  is  joined  to  the  internal  oome  at  its  base,  di.s<'itg;iL(eii  j 
.'tsclf  from  it  at  the  height  of  8  feet  6  inches  above  the 
spritmuiK  fjf  the  some.   Tlio  perpendicular  height  of  this 
tower  IS  80  feet  9  inches  and  the  Walls  arc  inclined  '24  de- 
fjrees  frooi  the  pcriH-ndu-ular:  the  diameter  of  the  base  is 
100  feet  I  uich  measured  externally,  and  34  feet  1  inch  at 
the  springing  of  the  soherical  dome  which  finishes  it.  The 
wall  of  this  tower  is  ouilt  of  briBk»  and  ia  1  taoi  j  inches 
^ck.  with  drcular  rin^  of  masonry,  (hstened  with  iron  | 
band*.    The  spherical  dome  at  tlie  top  of  tlie  lower  has  »ti 
opfciung  8  feel  in  diameter  at  the  suruiiiit.    Between  ihu 
attic  and  iho  wall  of  the  tower  are  32  walls  ur  butlresses,  i 
which  nho  serve  tu  bear  the  ribs  of  the  wooden  external  j 
dome. 

About  the  same  time  that  Wren  built  the  dome  of  St. 
Piiul's,  Hardouin  Mansard,  a  French  architect,  00  ns  true  ted 
the  down  of  the  Iiivalides  at  Paris.  The  phm  of  this  dome 
is  a  square,  in  which  is  inscribed  a  Greek  cross;  in  the 
aii^le^  of  the  square  there  are  four  chapL'ls.  The  dome  is 
raised  m  the  centic?  of  the  Greek  cross;  the  hxse  supporting 
it  Ls  an  oi'tiinonal  figure,  wi;li  four  lar^e  and  four  small 
sides.  The  four  small  sides  form  the  faces  of  the  piers  of 
A*  dome;  the  large  aides  are  the  arched  openings  uf  the 
nafeaadtnuitveraeajalea.  Aeireular  entahlature  is  placed 
aver  the  eorbellings,  and  on  the  entaMatare  is  raised  the 
drum  of  the  dome,  the  diameter  of  whi  li  is  79  feet  '.t^  inelie.s. 
The  interior  of  the  drum  is  decorated  with  a  continuous 


stylobate,  above  which  are  eoui<kt;  julfeters  of  the  coinno- 
sile  order,  and  the  wall  is  pierced  »  ilh  12  windows.  The 
dome,  wbich  is  double,  rises  irum  a  springing  common  to 
both.  Tlie  lower  or  internal  dome,  constructed  with  m« 
soory,  is  spbwical.  and  is  83  ftet  iu  diameter,  with  an  opeD- 
ing  or.fye  at  the  top  S3  feet  8  lnehi«  in  diameter,  through 
which  part  of  the  outer  dome  can  be  seen.  The  outer  dome 
is  of  a  spheroidal  form,  and  constructed  of  stone  at  the  base, 
and  of  brick  above.  Exiernally  the  dome  ia  formed  with 
a  stylubate, on  wbich  is  a  Corinthian  oider  of  colunins,  uver 
which  is  an  attic  with  pilasters,  and  biatre.nsc-A  m  the  form 
of  consoles.  The  drum  is  fortified  externally  by  fighl  pro 
je<'iiuixs,  placed  two  and  two  above  each  pier  of  the  domo. 
The  external  dome  is  fiamed  of  wood,  and  ooveced  witli 
lead,  like  St  Pisul's,  London,  hut  the  oonetraetion  Is  much 
heavier.  Tlie  external  diameter  of  (he  dome  is  hi  feet  4 
inches,  and  its  height  is  57  feet  24  inches.  I'he  fiuishing^ 
of  ilie  dome  is  decorated  with  consoles  »u  which  is  formed 
a  circular  balcony  round  the  base  of  the  lantern,  constructed 
of  wood,  which  is  39  feei  -1]  inches  high;  the  lantern  above 
it.  with  the  cross,  is  3i  feet  4}  inches  high.  The  total 
height  from  the  ground  n  330  ieet. 

The  dome  of  the  Pantheon  at  Paris  is  eolUtnieted  entirdj 
of  stone,  and  is  placed  in  tlie  centre  of  a  Oreek  eroes.  It  is 
supported  by  four  triangular  iners  strengthened  by  engagaa 
columns  of  the  Cminuiian  order.  Tne  four  piers  with 
tlie  lines  of  (he  intermediate  arches  fonn  externally  a  laij^ 
square,  each  side  of  which  is  74  iieel  9  inches. 

These  four  piers  are  pierced  abure  with  arched  openings* 
and  between  the' piers  with  the  openmgs  are  large  aiehe% 
the  diameter  of  which  ia  44  feet  11)  htehes,  and  the  height 
85  feet  5  inches.  Between  these  arches  rise  the  curbellin^'s, 
which  are  gathered  in  to  form  the  circular  jdan  of  the  arum. 
Tlie  arches  and  the  lorbell are  crowned  w  ilb  a  lar^e 
entablature  13  feet  4  inches  high.  The  upper  part  uf  the 
cornice  of  the  entablature  is  raised  101  foot  above  the  pave- 
ment of  the  nave.  The  diameter  taken  at  the  firiese  u  66 
feet.  The  internal  drum  which  is  constructed  on  this  enta* 
hiatuiv  ii  56  feet  7^  inches  in  height  to  the  snringing  of  the 
internal  dome.  The  interior  of  this  drum  is  deooraled  with 
a  Continuous  stylobate,  which  Is  the  bar-emeiU  ofa  colonnade 
of  16  Corinthian  cohimns  almost  isokiied  from  the  wall. 
These  columns  arc  35  feet  '2|  iiu-lics  m  height.  Between 
the  columns  are  (6  windows;  four  of  which  are  faUe.  and 
placed  above  the  four  piers  of  the  dome.  The  colonnade  is 
crowned  with  an  entablature,  above  which  is  a  larfeplinUi 
which  rises  to  the  springing  of  the  mtemal  dome.  Ine  in- 
ternal dome  is  G6  feet  84  inches  in  diameter  at  the  spring- 
ing, and  is  decorated  with  octagonal  caissons  or  sinkings 
with  a  rose  in  the  centre  of  eaclu  Tlie  eye  at  the  top 
of  the  dome  is  ■)!  feet  3}  inches  in  diameter.  Through 
this  eye  is  seen  the  upper  part  of  another  or  intermediate 
dome.  The  external  dome  is  placed  on  a  circular  base 
108  feet  7^hiebaa  in  diameter  and  square  at  the  boUom. 
The  andee  are  atntqctbanad  by  Hying  buUnMHa.  Abo\-e 
the  eoroeUings  a  einmlar  wall  is  oonstrueted,  (brming  on 
external  oootinuolis  styloUn%'  whic  h  supports  an  external 
colonnade.  The  external  lolonmnle  coiistrui'icd  on  the 
stylobate  forms  a  peristyle  round  tlie  dome,  and  i.«  cota- 
poscd  of  32  isolated  columns  of  the  Corinlbian  order  3i;  feet 
6}  inches  high.  This  colonaaiile  is  divided  mto  four  parte 
by  the  aoUd  construetioos  i4i  naasuiy  caiied  over  the  fouv 
piers.  The  asternal  eokmnwle  w  snrmotmled  with  an  ent&> 
blature  and  balustrade  above  it.  There  is  an  attic  <'on- 
structcd  above  the  circular  wall  of  tho  drum,  sot  back  1 3 
A-i't  10  inches,  and  jiu-neil  v^uli  In  windows.  tweKe  oi 
which  light  ihe  space  belweeu  ihe  internal  dome  and  the 
iuterniedi.ite  dome  which  bears  the  lantern.  This  attic  ia 
terminated  with  a  cornice  with  a  step  or  plinth  above.  The 
external  dome77  feet  8|  in  diamoter,  measured  on  tlie  outside, 
is  eonetrocted  with  maeenry ;  tho  height  is 4i  feet  9i  indie. 
froiB  the  top  of  the  atth:  to  the  undnaide  of  the  flnislung 
avrainst  which  tho  curve  terminates.  The  outsule  of  the 
dome  is  covered  u  ;th  lead,  and  is  equally  divided  vertically 
by  1(5  projeetuii;  nlw.  The  in:ermei!iaie  dome,  buill  for  the 
pur |;oae  of  carrying  the  latitoru,  was  intended  to  be  decorated 
with  subjects  by  (he  painter,  siid  we  beliBVa  it  has  sinca 
been  deoorated.  The  form  of  this  dome  raaombles  the 
small  end  of  an  egg :  iia  springing  commeneea  at  the  has* 
of  the  attic  at  the  point  when  the  internal  dome  begins  to 
disengnge  itself  This  dome  is  SO  feet  f  inch  hiRh,  aod 
70    fi  I't  1^  inches  in        iiiL-lt_-r,    and  in  pi.  ^ciNl   »iih  firtir 

igre^il  opeBioga  at  the  lower  pari  37  feet  3  ioohes  iu^ 
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M  A«t  I0|  InehM  vide  tt  tlie  base.  On  a  cimilar 
I  above  toe  BummH  of  tho  dome  are  eight  piers  with 
■iehes,whidi  support  the  flnisliing  a^rainst  wbicn  tlie  ex- 
trmal  dome  terromfltm    Above  this  is  the  lantern  of  the 

Very  full  details  of  the  mml  remarkable  domw  in  Europe 
■re  i^ven  in  the  '  Enc)'lopMie  M^thodique'  fAtehttecttire), 
ftont  whieh  thk  bfiaf  notioe  ia  in  •  greet  meuuie  taken. 
far  ell  aeeownt  of  theeevutnietion  orwHMbn-ribbad  deiDes, 

tee  Nicholson's  Architectural  Dictionnry ;  also  the  lection 
of  the  Pantheon  dome  by  Taylor  and  Cic^y;  and  the  work 
tn  St-  PeterV,  by  Funtana. 

The  folluwing  admeasurements  of  meet  of  the  principal 
iomes  of  Eurom  aie  ftom  Mr.  Ware's  'Trasta  oa  Vaults 
aadfikidM.' 


Domes  Antiqutty. 


I  of  tbe  Pentheon 
M    Hinem  Medica  at  Rome 
M     Ifettis  of  Caracalla 
Baths  of  Diocletian 
Temide  of  Mercury  . 
a  Diana 
M  ApoUo 


PMt       llt|h  iTom 
la  diaawlar.  t)» 
•SlarMtlj.  |n»iui  Una. 
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Santa  Sophia  at  GmstantinOple  •      •  IIS 

Mfisque  uf  Arhmet,  ditto    .       •       •  9S 

San.  Vi tale  at  Ravenna     .            .  M 

San  Maroo  at  Venice        ...  44 

From  the  time  qf  BrunelUschi  to  the  pretent  period. 

Sirta  Maria  (kl  Fiore  at  Ftorence  13»  SJO 

TLc  Cba;  d  uftheMeiliei   .              .  »l  1»9 

Ba^trj  at  Flotenee        ...  6$  110 

Otthedratof  St  FiBterat  Rone  .  IM  SM 

Cb.  of  the  Madonna  della  Salute  at  Venioa  70  IM 

^       Supcri:^  at  Turin       .      .  04  1S8 

^       InvalKUs  at  Pans       .       .  60  173 

„        Val  de  Grace,  Paris           .  Si  133 

Sorbonm-.  Pans  ...  40  110 

Pantheon,  or  St.  Gen^Tiive.  Pu^ia  07  1»0 

Cathedral  eTSLP^uTik  London  119  910 

IX>MENlCFirNO.  DOMENI'OO  Z  AM  FIERI,  called 
DOMKNiCUlNO.  «aa  born  at  fido^  in  l^Si,  of  poor 
pareals.   Aeeordm^  to  imne  enthentiea,  his  inA  neelor 

was  Denis  Calvart :  but  Beltori  gives  him  Fiamminf^  for 
hj»  first  teachfr.  The  latter,  entertaining  a  iealous  dislike 
(tav4  the  biDijrapher)  to  tho  Caracci,  beat  his  pupil,  and 
tatned  him  out  of  doors,  because  be  found  tho  boy  copyins 
a  deaigB  by  Annibale.  On  the  occasion  of  his  dismissal 
hmmg  mede  known  to  Anetino  Caracci,  he  was  admi'tad 
to  the  atndy  of  the  Ouieei,  end  be  soon  gained  one  of  the 
priies  which  Lodovioo  euatomarily  di»thbnted»  to  the  aur> 
prue  of  his  feltow-studenta.  who  had  expected  little  Aom  a 
T>  ijih  uf  hit  bashful,  retiriiiz,  nwkwa'd  manners.  After 
••  t-.Uiip  Parma,  DoTnetiichiiiu  went  to  Rome,  where  ho 
»Sudi^  and  worked  for  some  tmie  vmder  Anitibale  Caranci. 
lie  aAerwards  obtained  the  pairunH^'o  of  Cardinal  Giero- 
ainio  Agmeehi,  and  while  he  livcfl  m  his  house  nainted 
muf  iifaimei  te  him.  BetidMO  peintinft  bo  ntudicd  archi- 
tectnre.  and  wia  appoioted  airhmet  to  the  ap:>stoli<'  palace 
^  Gregory  XV.  After  the  di-alh  oC  that  pontitT.  findms 
himteif  somewhat  reduwd  in  circunijitancc*,  and  rcoeiTins; 
»n  invitation  to  Nsi]  li  lis  removed  thither  with  his  wife 
And  children.  He  died  in  1641.  Dunns  his  lite  hu  was 
aneh  reapeeted.  He  formed  a  particularly  strict  friendship 
with  Albmob  in  wbote  house  ho  lived  for  two  yean  when 
he  fint  arriiwd  in  Rente. 

D>mentchino  wee  so  slow  in  his  early  program  to  dia- 
Mipoint  many  of  his  friends  and  be  mn  the  ampliation  of 
Sue  (OX)  among  his  fellow-studoiits  ;  hut  Aniiihalu  Caracci, 
who  p«?rr<?ive<l  in  him  the  marks  uf  that  i;enius  which  he 
afterv* a' ds  developed,  told  ihejeeiers  ilmt  their  m  kii  uinj 
was  only  applirable  to  the  patience  and  fruitful  industry  of 
thelabunuus  student,  lie  retained  the  utmost  delibera- 
tHB  in  hta  mode  of  working  to  the  last;  and  it  was  his 
coitom*  if  be  had  anything  to  design,  not  to  proceed  at  | 
!  to  work  «f Ih  lie  peneiC  h«t  lo  fefleel  enme  time  upon  ( 


bii  sultjeet;  when,  however,  be  once  took  it  in  .And.  slow 
as  he  itae,  he  ^  not  leave  it  until  he  had  completed  it 
It  is  said  that  he  bail  many  maxima  whieh  Juatifled  bia 

?lownes«:  such  as,  that  no  line  wee  worthy  of  an  ertiit 

wli  ch  was  not  in  his  mind  before  it  was  tiaced  hi  lii.slmnd. 
He  entered  so  fully  into  his  s>ubjecl,  thai  he  wa.s  unci;  sur- 

Criaed  acting  the  scene  which  he  had  to  paint,  in  iKrwin 
y  Annibale  Caracci,  who  burat  into  raptures  at  »»  insiruo- 
tive  a  leeaou.  Annibale  eter  eympathizad  with  eothuiiasm 
and  activity  of  wiU  in  painting  Dumeniehino  only  left 
his  retirfid  study  to  make  tketehea  and  obeemtione  npoa 
expresaiun  in  active  Ufe.  and  ipeat  mttcb  of  hia  time  in 
readiMfj  history  and  poetry. 

Dliii  tin  hino  was  prDrmndly  studied  in  his  drawing,  neb 
and  natural  ui  his  culouring,  and,  above  all,  correal  and 
hfesome  in  his  expression.  Annibale  is  said  to  have  been 
decided  in  hie  Judgment  between  two  pictures  of  the 
Scourging  of  8t  Aimrew,  painted  in  competition  by  Demn- 
iiifhitio  and  Agostino  Caracci,  by  hearing  an  old  woman 
point  out  with  much  earnestness  the  beautiee  of  Domeni- 
chino's  to  a  little  child,  de-cnliing  every  part  as  if  it  were 
a  living  scene,  while  she  pa>-i-(l  the  other  over  in  silence. 
To  the  graver  design  of  the  Biilo:rnei-e  school  Domeiiichino 
added  aomething  of  tbe  ornamental  manner  of  the  Vene 
tien,  hb  piettunaa  being  rieb  in  the  aoceaaeriea  of  architee- 
ture  and  costume.  Hia  gettia%  hemnr,  ia  not  chamstm 
ized  by  great  invention,  and  he  has  been  aeetued  of  bor 
rowing  too  directly  from  the  work,  i  f  i>il:i'r>- ;  and  his  dia 
porifs  have  bv«*n  confessed  by  his  .jtiaiuu.t.  io  be  harsh  and 
too  scanty  in  the  folds.  Neverthele'ss,  he  has  been  esteemed 
by  the  best  judges  (and  araonc  them  are  the  Caracci  and 
NiebelM  Poussin)  as  one  of  tlie  lin<t  of  [>ainters,  and  by 
aome  leeond  only  to  RapbaeL  Such,  however,  be  wm 
never  be  thought  by  the  world  at  latite. 

Domcnicliino  excelled  also  in  landscape,  and  was  famous 
for  his  admirable  e.\ecution  of  the  fti^ures  with  which  he 
enlivei  >  1  'l  em.  His  principal  works  are  at  Roino  and 
Naplea ;  among  them  the  Cummunion  of  8t.  ierome  and 
the  MaitfrdoBofBtAginaaamihemoitoelebnled.  (Bet 
k>ri.) 

DOMESDAY  BOOK,  the  register  of  the  lands  of  Eng- 
land, framed  by  order  of  King  William  the  Goncpaeiw.  It 
waa  sometimes  termed  Rotutut  VP^HiftMrf*,  and  wee  tbe  book 

horn  which  judgment  was  to  be  given  upon  the  value,  te- 
nunm,  and  services  of  tbe  lands  therein  described.  The 
original  is  comprised  in  two  volumes,  one  a  lari^e  folio  imo 
other  a  auarto.  The  Arst  begine  with  ILent,  and  ends  with 
Lincobienire;  ia  written  on  thnehtmdind  and  eighty-two 
double  pagea  of  vellnm,  in  one  and  the  same  bend,  ia  a 
smell  but  plain  dieraeter,  eech  page  having  a  doableoolnmn; 
it  contains  thirty-one  counties.  After  Lincolnshire  (fol. 
373).  the  claims  arising  in  the  three  ridings  in  Yorkshire 
are  taken  notice  of,  and  ■•ett ltd ;  then  follow  the  claini-  iri 
Ldncolnshtre,  and  the  determinations  of  the  Jury  upon  them 
(ftil.  3r5) ;  lastly,  from  fol.  379  to  the  end  there  is  a  rucapi- 
tulatkm  of  every  vapantakeor  hundred  in  tiie  three  ridingi 
of  Yorhahliv;  of  thetowne  in  eaoh  hundred,  what  number 
of  carueateBandox-awngi  are  in  evmjF  totnit  end  the  naoMt 
of  the  owners  placed  in  a  very  small  eharaeter  above  them 
The  second  volume,  in  tiiiarto,  is  written  ii)xin  four  hundred 
and  tifiy  double  pages  oi  vellum,  but  in  a  single  column, 
and  in  a  large  (kir  character,  and  eontaiiis  the  counties  of 
£i!»ex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  In  these  counties  tite  '  liben 
homines'  am  imiked  aeparaia;  and  ttare  ia  abe  a  tide  «f 
'  InvaaionM  aunar  Regem.* 

Theee  two  volnmee  are  pimerved,  among  ethef  leoofib  of 
the  E!iche<|uer,  in  the  Chapter  Hou.se  at  \Vestmin<iter:  and^ 
at  the  end  of  the  second,  is  tlie  following  memorial  in  capi- 
tal letters  of  tho  tunc  of  its  completion  :  '  Anno  Millesiino 
Octogesinio  Se&to  ab  Incarnationo  i>ominL,  vigesimo  vero 
regni  Willielmi,  facta  est  ista  Descriptio,  nun  solum  per 
boa  tre»Comitatus,8edetiam  per  alios.  From  internal  ovi> 
denee  there  ean  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  mme  year,  IMO, 
ia  aasigneble  es  the  date  of  the  first  volume. 

In  1767,  in  consequence  of  an  address  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  George  111.  guvu  lii  '  tions  for  the  pul)licHiion  of 
this  Survi'v.  It  was  noi.  uuv^evcr,  till  afier  IJ;u  that  tbe 
work  was  actually  commenced.  Its  publication  waa  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  Abtabam  Farley,  a  gentleman  of  learning  aa 
well  aa  ef  gnat  experience  in  records,  who  bed  almnt 
daily  reconiae  to  the  book  fiw  mom  than  tartj  jean.  It 
was  completed  early  in  17M;  having  beam  ton  yean  in 
Bg  thTough  fbe  pieaib  «>m1  Ihua  beeama  geneiallr  a^- 
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vo*-.ii»if:  to  the  niitiqviary  and  topographer.    It  was  {jiiiUod  I 
in  fac-siinilo,  as  t.if  as  re^'ular  types,  assisted  by  the  rcjue-  i 
wntauon  of  >mrticuiar  contractions,  could  imitate  the 
original. 

In  1816  tb*  eommiMionen  upon  the  Public  Records  pub- 
Ktbed  twoTolames  flupplenwntary  to  Domesday,  which  now 
firm  one  set  with  the  volumes  of  the  Record:  one  of  thesc! 
contains  a  getu-ral  introduction,  accompanied  with  twodil- 
ferent  indexes  of  ttie  names  of  places,  an  alphabetical  index 
of  the  tenants  m  capiie,  and  an  '  Index  R«rura.'  The  other 
contains  four  records;  tlin'c  of  them,  nutnely,  the  Exon 
Domesday,  the  Inquisitio  Eliensis,  and  tiie  Libvr  Winton., 
contemjxjrary  with  the  Survey ;  the  other  record,  called 
'Boldon  Book,' is  the  Surrcy  of  Durham,  made  in  1183, 
by  bishop  Hugh  Pudscv.  TTwia  supplementary  volumes 
wore  publitbM  undtr  wo  nparintMiMiiM  of  Sir  H«ory 
Ellis. 

Northumberland,  Cvmiherh  tul,  Westmorland,  and  Dur- 
ham were  not  included  in  tl'  counties  described  in  the 
Chwt  Doinesday  ;  nor  does  lanrashire  appear  under  its 
propernune;  butFumess,  and  the  northern  part  of  that 
eounty,  as  well  as  the  south  of  Westmorland  and  part  of' 
Cum1>erland  ere  included  vilhin  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire :  that  part  of  Laneeshire  which  lies  between  the  rivers 
Ribblc  and  Meisoy,  and  which  at  the  time  of  the  8ur>'ey 
-•omprehended  six  hundnnls  and  188  manors,  is  subjoined 
to  Cheshire.  Part  of  Rutlan'Uhire  is  described  in  the 
eoonties  of  Northampton  and  Lincoln  ;  and  the  two  antient 
huililreda  of  Atiscross  and  Existan,  deemed  a  part  of  Che- 
tbite  in  the  Sumir,  have  been  aince  tzene&md  to  the 
oovntieB  ef  niitt  ina  Denh^^h.  In  the  eeeount  erOlonees- 
tershire  we  find  a  eoiisiilerahle  portion  of  Monmouthshire 
included,  seemingly  all  between  the  rivers  Wyw  aiul  Usk. 
Kelluim  thill kh  it  probahie  that  the  kiu'^'s  commissioners 
might  tind  it  impossible  to  take  :my  exact  survey  of  liiti 
three  counties  northernmost  of  all,  as  they  had  suffered  so 
nneh  from  the  Conqueror's  vengeance.  As  to  Durham, 
lie  adds,  all  the  country  between  the  Tecs  and  Tyne  bad 
been  conferred  by  Alfred  on  the  bishop  of  this  see;  and  at 
the  coming  in  of  the  Conqueror  he  was  reputed  a  count- 
palatine. 

Tho  order  generally  ohswrved  in  writing  the  Survey  was 
to  set  down  in  the  tirst  place  at  the  head  of  every  coucty 
(except  Chestec  and  Rutland)  the  kinj^'s  name.  Rex  Wilh- 
elmut,  and  tlMNi  a  Ikt  of  the  biahaps.  religious  houses, 
obureties,  any  great  men,  according  to  their  nmk,  who  held 
of  die  kin^  in  capHe  ni  that  eounty,  likewlae  of  hie  thains, 
ministers,  and  servants:  with  a  numeiieal  figure  in  red  ink 
before  them,  for  the  better  findmt;  them  in  the  hook.  In 
some  counties  the  cities  and  capital  boroughs  are  taken  f 
notice  of  beforu  lite  Ust  uf  the  great  tenants  is  entered,  with 
the  particular  laws  or  customs  which  prevailed  in  each  of 
them ;  and  in  others  they  are  inserted  prumiscuously. 
After  the  list  of  the  tenants,  the  manors  and  poaaeaaions 
tiMOMelves  which  bebng  to  the  king,  and  alio  to  each 
owner  throufrhout  the  whole  eounty,  whether  they  lie  in 
the  same  or  difTen-ii'  \n'f\~,  -<.rr  ri  Uertcd  toa^ether  ;iiul 
minutely  noted,  with  iheir  under-tenants.  The  king's 
Ammm,  under  the  title  of  Tom  Rtgit,  alwrnya  itand 
first. 

For  the  adjustment  of  thjafinrrqr certain  commissioners, 
celled  the  Ung'ajtiMieUHtifli.  amrinted.  InfolioelM 
and  101  of  the  met  Tolunie  we  Una  then  deaignatod  is 

*LeRati  Recia.'  Those,  for  the  midland  rnunties  at  least, 
■f  not  for  all  tho  distnetsi,  wereRemi^ius  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
Walter  GilTurd,  earl  of  Buckingham,  Henry  de  Ferrers,  and 
Adam,  the  brother  of  Eudo  Dapifcr,  who  probably  associ- 
ated with  them  some  principal  persson  in  each  shire.  These 
inquiaiton,  upon  the  oatha  of  the  sheriffs,  the  lords  of  each 
manor,  the  presbyters  of  every  church,  the  reves  of  every 
hniidnd»  Hm  baililb  and  aix  villoina  of  even  TtUa|ge.  wen 
to  enquire  into  the  name  of  the  place,  who  held  it  in  the 
time  of  king  Edwarrl,  wJio  was  'fi  ■  I  '.r'sent  possessor, 
now  many  hides  in  the  manur,  hin¥  ruaiiy  tanicates  in 
demesne,  how  many  htiniagcrs,  how  many  villains,  how 
many  cotorii,  how  many  aervi,  what  free-men,  how  many 
teoanta  in  aocaee.  what  quantity  of  wood,  how  much  meadow 
and  Mature^  what  mills  and  Aah-ponda,  how  miuh  added 
or  taken  away,  what  the  gross  value  in  king  Bdwatd**  timo, 
what  the  present  value,  and  how  much  each  free-man,  or 
aoc-man  bad  or  has.  All  this  was  to  be  triply  estimated : 
drst,  as  the  e-tato  was  held  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor  ; 
ibeo  a-i  It  was  bestowed  by  king  William  ;  and  thirdly,  as 


.1*  value  stood  at  tho  formation  of  the  Survey.  The  jari»lt 
were,  moreover,  to  state  whether  any  advance  could  be 
made  in  the  value.  Such  arc  the  exact  terms  of  one  of  the 
inquisitions  for  the  formation  of  thia  BvCwf, still  fnwtWil 
in  a  rcfiater  of  the  monastery  of  £):> 

The  writer  of  that  part  of  the  Saxon  Chroniele  which 
relates  to  the  Conqueror's  time,  informs  us  with  senn  de* 
grec  of  asperity,  that  not  a  hide  or  yardland,  not  an  nx, 
cow,  or  hog,  was  omitted  in  tlie  census.  It  should  seem, 
however,  that  the  jurors  in  numerous  instances,  franit-d 
returns  of  a  more  extensive  nature  than  were  absoluu  ly 
required  by  the  king's  precept,  and  it  is  perhaps  on  this 
account  that  WW  haw  difl^t  kindi  of  daMfiptmis  in  dif^ 
ferent  counties. 

From  the  space  to  whidi  we  are  neoesaarily  Ihnited,  it 
is  imp  "1  lo  to  go  more  minutely  into  the  contents  of  this 
extraorilinary  record,  to  enlarge  uyton  the  classes  of  te- 
nantry enumerated  m  i'.  i  t  i  li  scnptions  of  land  and  other 
properly  therewith  connccte<l,  the  computations  of  money, 
the  territorial  jurisdictions  and  franchises,  the  tenures  and 
serviceih  the  criminal  and  civil  jurisdictions,  the  ecdcsias- 
tiosl  matten,  the  historiesl  and  other  partienlar  avsnts  al- 
luded to,  or  the  illustrations  of  antient  naniieni  with 
information  relating  to  all  of  which  it  abounds,  egtelunvn^^ 
its  particular  and  more  immediate  interaalitt  tlw looilitiea 
of  the  country  for  the  county  historian. 

As  an  abstract  of  population  it  (iiils.  Tlic  tenants  in  ca- 
pite,  including  eoeiesiastical  corporations,  amounted  scarcely 
to  1400;  the  under-tenants  to  somewhat  less  than  80U(.>. 
The  total  populationt  as  £vr  as  it  is  given  in  the  moord  ktt/BiC, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  282,242  peraoBS.  In  Middlesex, 
pannage  (payment  for  feedincf)  is  returned  for  16,535,  in 
Hertfordshire  for  30,705,  and  in  Essex  for  92,991  ho»:fS ; 
vet  not  a  Miif^le  swine  herd  (a  character  so  well  known  in  the 
Saxon  times)  is  entered  in  these  counties.  In  the  Nuruiau 
period,  as  can  be  fmved  from  records,  the  whole  of  Esses 
was,  in  a  manner;  one  oontinued  forest;  yet  once  only  in 
that  eounty  ta  a  fbrseter  mentioned,  in  dw  entry  concerning 
Writtl^.  Salt-works,  works  for  the  prodaetton  of  lead  and 
iron,  mills,  \  ineyards,  fisheries,  trade,  and  the  manual  arts, 
must  have  given  occupatiim  to  thousands  who  are  unre- 
corded in  the  survey ;  to  say  nothing  of  those  who  teiuU"! 
the  flocks  and  herds,  the  returns  of  which  so  greatly  en- 
large the  pages  of  tho  second  volume.  In  some  counties 
we  have  no  mention  of  a  sini^le  priest,  even  vliere  churchcA 
are  found;  and  acareely  any  inmate  of  a  monastefy  is  re- 
eorded  beyond  the  abbot  or  abbess,  who  stands  as  a  tenant 
in  rapilo.  "These  remarks  might  he  extended,  but  theyaro 
sufficient  for  their  purjiose.  They  show  thit,  in  this  puint 
of  view,  the  Dotnesday  Survey  is  but  a  partial  register.  It 
was  not  intended  to  be  a  record  of  pooulatioti  further  tluin 
was  requirecl  for  ascertaining  tho  gela. 

There  is  one  important  lact,  however,  to  be  gathered 
from  Hs  entries.  It  shows  in  detail  how  long  a  time 
elapsed  before  England  recovered  from  the  violence  at- 
tendant on  tho  Norman  Conquest.  The  annual  value  of 
jiroperty,  it  will  be  found,  was  much  lessened  i  i  inpared 
with  the  produce  of  estate's  in  the  time  of  Ednuril  ine  Con- 
fessor, la  general,  at  the  Survey,  the  king's  lands  were 
more  highly  rated  than  before  the  Conquest;  and  his  rent 
from  the  burghs  was  greatly  inorsased ;  a  few  also  of  tha 
Isnar  tewHtta  in  capita  had  improved  their  estates:  but, 
on  the  whole,  tte  rental  of  the  kingdom  waa  redoeed,  and 
twenty  years  after  the  Con(|ucst  the  estates  were,  on  an 
average,  wlued  at  little  more  than  three  fourtiia  of  the 
former  estimate.  An  instance  apjwars  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  where  no  Terra  Regis  however  occurs.  The 
first  column,  b«ided  t.  a.  c,  shows  the  value  of  the  estates 
in  the  timo  of  king  Edward  the  Confossor ;  the  second,  the 
SODS  at  which  they  were  rated  at  the  time  of  the  Snrvay, 
In^mreRt^  Wmdm  — 
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r«  shall  now  my  a  few  words  on  the  us«s  aad  conse- 
'<  of  tho  Survey.  Bv  iu  complfltion  the  king  wsqiaired 
knosrMgs  of  the  posaeanoiu  of  Um  erown.  It 
■Ibirdrf  Urn  thm  nuam  of  the  lindholden.  It  fiamished 

htm  with  the  means  ofascei-taining  the  military  strength  or 
^hc  country  ;  ami  it  poiiiu  d  out  tho  possibility  of  increasing 
>tit'  rv\enuo  in  some  cases,  and  of  lesseniiig  the  (li-ninnds  of 
the  tax-collectors  in  otbtin.  It  was  moreover  a  register  of 
appeal  for  ihoM  wltw  titleB  to  thdr  piopcifty  might  be  dis- 
puted. 

Appaab  to  tlio  decision  of  this  Survey  occur  at  a  very 
eerijr  period.  Peter  of  Blots  iH>tiee««aw|i«el  of  the  numu 
of  Groyfauid  to  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  1  Othen  occur  in 

the  Abbroviatio  Placitorum  ttom  the  time  of  Ji)hn  d  sun- 
ward. In  later  teigns  the  pleadiiis^  upon  atUatU  dr- 
mesne  .iro  fxtrttncly  numt-rous :  and  thi^  proof  of  anliout 
deiiuisac  still  rests  with  the  Domesday  Survey.  Other 
ceaas  m  whidk  its  evidence  is  yet  appealed  to  in  our  courts 
of  law,  are  in  proviiig  the  aotuiui^  of  milhi,  and  in  setting 
up  preacriptiont  in  nm  dmmaido.  By  atat  9  Edw.  IL. 
called  Artiruli  Cteri,  it  was  determined  that  prohibition 
should  not  In-  upon  demand  of  tiilio  for  a  neio  mill. 
The  null,  ihtTcfore.  \*hirh  is  I'oiind  in  LVjmesday  must  Lf 
presumed  ulder  than  the  9th  Edw.  lU  and  is,  of  course, 
discharged,  by  its  evidence,  from  tithe. 
On  tlio  discharge  of  abbey-laoda  from  tithes,  as  proved 

aSMBesday.  i»  may  be  proper  to  stale  that  pope  Paschal 
.  at  an  early  perioa,  •nm^ted  gmiarallr  all  the  religious 
from  paying  titnes  of  lands  in  their  own  nanda.  This  pri- 
vilege was  afterwards  restrained  to  the  f  >ur  favoured  Orders, 
the  Cistercians,  the  Templars,  the  Hospitalleiii,  and  the 
Premonstratensians.  St>  it  rontihi  ed  till  tho  fourth  Council 
of  Laieran  in  l'2i5,  when  the  privilege  was  again  restrained 
to  such  landa  as  the  abbeys  had  at  that  time,  and  was  de- 
clared not  to  extend  to  any  afler-puiehased  lands.  And  it 
cnanda  only  to  binda  dum 

From  the  paucity  of  dales  in  early  documents,  the  Domes- 
day Survey  is  very  frequently  the  only  evidence  whieli  can 
be  adduced  that  the  land?  claiming  adischar^'e  wt  re  \  e>ii-il 
in  the  monastery  previous  to  tlie  year  expi'^M;«l  tu  lite  La- 
teran  Council. 

Althongh  in  early  times,  Domesday,  precious  as  it  was 
aliraya  deemed,  ooeMimally  traTelled.  like  other  record.-i.  to 
diaiant  Vgrtti  till  1696  it  was  uaually  lunt  with  the  king's 
sed.  at  weatminster,  by  the  aide  of  the  Tally  Court  in  the 
cxr-Iienuer,  under  tliree  locks  and  keys,  in  the  ehargo  of  the 
amlitL-r.  the  chamberlains,  and  depn;y  chamber'ains  of  ihc 
exrhequor.  In  the  last  mentioned  year  it  wah  depnsitod 
amoni;  other  valuable  iccurdii  lU  the  Qiapler  Uuuse,  where 
it  still  remains. 

The  two  moat  important  worki  fat  the  student  of  the 
Domeeday  Survey  aie  Kelham'a  Domttdm  Book  itlut- 
traled,  8vo.,  Lonu.,  1788,  and  the  General  Introduction 
to  the  survey,  reprinted  by  command  of  His  Majesty  under 
the  directein  uf  the  eoInInls^i(ln^.■r«  on  the  Public  Keconls. 
2  vols.,  8vo..  IS.l.l,  aecomiunicd  hy  fresh  indifcs.  .-V  tran»- 
lation  of  tlie  whole,  nti<ler  the  title  of  '  D  im-Boc,'  wns 
undertaken  early  in  the  present  century  by  the  Rev.  William 
Bawdwen,  vicar  of  Hooton  Pagncll,  in  Yorkshire,  who 

CMiahed  Yorkshiie,  with  the  oountiaaof  Derby,  Nottioc- 
n.  Rutland,  and  Lineoln.  in  4to.,  Dintcaqter,  1809,  tm- 
lowed  by  ihc  counties  of  Middle>t!X,  Hertford,  Buekiiij^'tiatn, 
Oxford,  and  Gloucester,  Ho.,  I>mca»tcr,  isl-,  but  the 
Mork  went  no  further.  C)uiity  portions  of  this  record  will 
he  found  tzanslated  iu  most  ul  our  provincial  histories ;  the 
best  are  undoubtedly  those  in  Dugdaie's  Warwickshire, 
NiehuU's  Leiceetershire,  Hutchius's  Dor&etshirc,  Nash'i» 
Worcestershire,  Bray  and  Manning's  Survey,  and  Clutter- 
buck's  Hertford.>hire.  Mr.  Hcnrv-  Penruddooke  Wyndham 
published  Wiltshire,  cMracted  from  Domesday  Bixik,  svo. 
Saliikii.  irss,  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner,  lI;uilp^hi^«, 
tto  I»nd.,  1 7&9.  Warwick-ihire  has  been  lu.iilisl.rd  rc- 
tctiHy  hy  Mr.  Rea<ler.  There  are  numcmub  oilier  [nib- 
licatuns  incidentally  ilhisirativc  of  Domesday  topography, 
aliich  the  reader  mu.it  s^xk  for  according  10  tne  eouniy 
as  to  vhich  he  may  desite  wfitrmatioD. 

DOMINANT,  in  mrnde.  tho  fifth  of  the  key.  Thus,  if 
the  kev  be  C,  the  dominniU  i-,  <:. 
DOMINGO.  ST.  [HiseANioLAl 

DOMINI'D-V,  one  oflhe  Antilles  lielon^-in^  to  the  En-- 
jui,  and  lying  Wiwucu  the  I'Vuiu  U  lalaud-*  ut  MiutuiUjUC 
W«l  Guaduluupc:  the  parallel  of  li"  Iri'  N.  lul.  and  the 
marwiion  ot  61  m'  W.  ktng.  pass  throuub  the  island.  Do- 
P.C.  No.  MO. 


minica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  m  1 433,  and  received 
its  name  in  ceositpMlwe  of  ita  being  first  seen  on  a  Sunday. 
The  right  of  oeeopanqr  waa  long  claimed  equally  by  Eng- 
land,  Spain,  and  Firanee,  without  any  aetive  meaautesbetng 

taken  on  tbe  part  of  any  of  those  powers  for  its  exclusive 
possession;  so  that  it  became  vii'tually  a  kind  of  neutral 
ground  until  the  year  17.V),  when  it.s  po.<iscssion  was  as- 
sumed by  (he  English,  and  tlicir  right  to  hold  it  was  for- 
mally recoi^nized,  in  1763,  by  tbe  treaty  of  PaIi^.  On  iliis 
occasion  commissioners  were  sent  out  by  the  Engluh 
government,  who  sold  the  wnaettled  laiiiU  by  auction  to 
the  hi^heat  biddera.  In  thi^  way  nearly  hall  tbe  island 
waa  disposed  of  in  mnall  lots,  at  prices  amovniing  on  the 
nveracrc  to  65*.  per  nere.  Tiie  occupiers  of  land's  already 
setilcii  were  conf5rineil  in  their  p4>>>,c.-.>iUii  by  leases  granted 
for  forty  year*,  and  reiie\\ablc  at  the  annual  rent  of  2m.  per 
acre.  In  1778  Dominica  was  taken  by  a  French  houadron 
under  the  Marquis  do  Bouillc,  but  wa.s  restored  to  England 
at  tbe  peaee  in  1 783.  In  )tt05  the  island  was  again  atlaclted 
by  the  Fiwieh  fleet  under  Admiral  Villeneuve^  but  waa 
successfully  defended  by  the  garruon  utider  Sir  Oeoige 
Prevost. 

Dominica  'JR  miles  lon^  and  16  miles  broad  in  tho 
bruudest  part;  bui.  Us  tuuan  breadth  is  net  more  than  9 
miles.  No  regular  survey  has  ever  been  made ,  but  the 
area  is  computed  at  200  square  mUes.  The  origin  of  the 
island  is  volcanic.  Puin ice  stone,  sulphur,  and  other  vol- 
canio  produotioiu  are  found.  An  attempt  waa  reoeutly 
made  to  trade  in  aalpbnr  with  the  United  State*,  but  the 
speculation  proved  un-ueces.srul.  There  are  niiinerous 
quarries  of  a  volcanic  lava,  sutlieiently  durable  for  the 
purpose  of  ordinary  buddimrs,  which  are  woiked  for  tlie 
use  of  the  colony.  Tbe  surface  of  ttie  island  is  rugeed, 
and  its  mountains  are  among  the  highest  in  the  Antilles. 
Morne  Diablotin  is  6-')0U  feet  above  the  sea.  The  valleya 
are  very  fertUe,  and  watered  by  numerous  streams^of  wbieh 
there  are  thirty  in  different  parts.  About  tbe  centre  of 
the  island,  and  about  six  miles  fi-om  the  town  of  Roseau, 
on  the  top  of  a  hi^li  mountain,  is  a  fresh-water  lake,  with 
aa  aiea  of  several  acres,  and  in  iniine  part^  unfathomable. 
The  soil  in  the  valleys  having  been  washed  d  iwii  (rum  the 
hills  by  the  periodical  rams  and  mixed  »nth  decayed  vege- 
table matter,  has  formed  a  light  brown  coloured  mould,  which 
is  highly  prodnelife;  towards  the  coast  tbe  soil  ia  a  fine 
deep  black  mould  on  a  ntbaial  of  yellow  brick  olay.  The 
island  contains  an  abundance  of  laipe  timber  tiees  oF  the 
kind>  coininuiily  found  la  the  West  India  Islaiidb ;  among 
these  the  trunks  of  the  gum-trees  are  hollowed  out  to  form 
canoes.  Tlie  streams  abound  with  excellent  flsli,  among 
which  are  mullets,  pike,  eels,  and  crayfish ;  the  fishery 
on  the  ooasl  also  yields  abundantly  for  the  supply  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  principal  produce  of  Dominica  conststa  of  avgar  (and 

of  course  rum)  and  collee;  the  quality  of  tbe  hitler  baa  a 

hii^her  repute  thtiii  tliat  of  ii  \  iihcr  of  the  West  India 
jNlaiul-,  Th<?  island  i'  niieiiuully  rlivided  into  leii  parishes. 
The  town  Ro-eau  i>  m  St.  Georj^e'>  parish,  on  the  souili- 
Mttiii  Side  of  the  island,  and  on  a  tongue  of  land,  having 
Woudbridgc  Bay  on  tbe  north  and  Charlotteville  Bay  on 
the  south.  Tbe  town  ia  regularly  built,  with  long  and 
wide  paved  streefai,  wbieb  intersect  eadi  other  at  right 
ant,lcs.  The  roadstead  is  safe,  although  the  anchorage  is 
far  fioiu  ^ood.  from  October  to  August;  but  dunn;<  ;he 
hurrtcane  months  a  heavy  sea  iVerjUenily  rolls  in  from  the 
wiuth.  Prince  Rupert'.s  Bay.  on  the  north-west. side  of  the 
island,  is  at  all  times  safi-  and  cotninodious. 

The  population,  according  to  a  census  taken  in  l  ';33,eon- 
slated  of^ 

Miiln.       Kvmalai.  Total. 
Whites  ....      3b2         338  720 
Free  cobured  people  1,673      2,141  3,814 
Sbves  ....    6,80S      7,324  14.1S6 


Total,  8,857       9,803  1S,660 

The  population  of  the  town  consisted  of  244  whites,  1S89 
free  coloured  people,  and  739  slaves;  altegether,  iSTS  per* 
sons.  There  were  in  1835,  in  Reeeao*  3  sehoota,  in  wntch 

there  -sere  2 1.'<  children,  taught  according'  lo  the  Madras 
system;  there  was  one  other  school,  iu  the  patish  of  St. 
Ji.seiih.  wheiLin  '10  chiMren  uere  instructed.  The  greater 
part  of  the  uihabitants  profess  the  Roman  Catlwlic  iaitli. 

The  shipping  that  arrived  and  sailed  fkom  the  island  in 
lb3a  were  as  follows'— 

YOlr.  TX 
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T.-M. 

Urn. 

Toot. 

Mea. 

Great  Britain  7 

1.783 

6 

1.615 

British  colonies  100 

4,340 

112 

5.586 

United  Stauc  36 

4,688 

18 

i,m 

fbidpipMrto  79 

1.146 

87 

Total,  2SS 

ICiSl 

1,1M 

ns 

14,921 

1,172 

TIm  inports  consist  principally  of  plantation  stores,  cot- 
loiit  linen,  and  w«oUeo  mantuiictutes  Sam  Kn^ land;  com. 
flah.  and  lumW  from  the  Brttbth  North  American  oolonios 

and  the  Uniti-J  SiiLies,  and  live  stock  fiuin  the  neighbour- 
ing cuiitincnt  uf  AiLitrica.  The  exports  are  priucipally 
CMir.  e,  Mit;ur.  and  l  uiu.  The  quanUti«a  dalppw  tA  1832, 
l<ia3,  and  U34.  were  as  follows:— 
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Rum      il.lOO  cul*.  4.607 
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DOMINICAL  LETTER  {diet domi'mea,  Sunday).  To 
evorv  dav  in  the  year  is  attached  one  of  the  first  se^'cn 

lfitiT>,  A,  B.  C,  D,  E,  F,  G;  namely,  A  to  the  first  uf 
January.  B  to  the  second,  i^i . ;  \  a^ain  to  thu  ei^hlli  ol' 
January,  and  so  on.  The  tou>cquL-iicu  is,  that  all  days 
which  have  the  same  letter  fall  on  the  wme  day  of  the 


week-  The  dominical  Idler  for  any  yew  w  the  letter  on 
which  all  the  Sundays  fall.  Thus,  the  first  of  Januar)% 
1827,  being  Sunday,  the  dominioal  letter  for  1837  is  A 
In  a  eommon  year,  the  first  and  laet  days  have  the  lanie 
letters,  whence  the  dominical  letter  of  tlie  ■oeoeedtng  year 
is  one  earlier  in  the  list :  that  is,  the  dominical  letter  fbr 
1838  is  G.  But  in  leap-year,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  29th  of  Februan-  has  no  letter  atlai  lu-d  to  it:  whence 
every  leap-year  has  two  dominical  letters,  the  first  for 
January  a  ul  Fehruury,  the  second  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
year,  tho  second  being  one  earlier  than  the  first.  The 
following  will  now  be  eaaily  understood ;  each  y«u  is 
foltoweC byili  donuiiiaal kuer;  1837,  A;  1838.  G;  1839. 
F;  1840.BkD;  184I,G;  1848^8;  1843^  A;  1844. 0.F. 
&c. 

As  it  is  convenient  in  historical  reading  to  be  able  to  find 
the  day  of  the  week  on  which  a  given  day  in  a  distant  year 
fell,  we  subjoin  the  following  tables.  The  middle  oolunuo 
of  figures  contains  the  tens  and  unitsoi  the  year  in  question, 
while  the  fieures  at  the  head  eOAtaitt  tbe  bondreda  and  ten* 
of  hundreds.  Thus  for  the  years  536  and  1 772,  look  for 
36  and  72  in  the  middle  column,  and  for  5  and  17  at  the 
head.  On  tho  right  of  the  middle  column  is  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  old  style  ;  on  the  Icfi  all  that  relates  to  the  new 
ttyle.  The  laree  letters  on  I  he  left  refer  to  y« 
Cnristy  the  tmaU  lattera  to  jean  befoie  Christ. 
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Ex.inipU'  I.  What  was  the  duminical  letter  of  the  year 
7r.3,  bejnre  Christ,  old  style?  Look  on  the  left,  opposiio  to 
G3,  in  thu  column  winch  has  7  among  the  headings,  and 
the  tnmU  ittttr  there  found  ia  «.  Hence  £  waa  the  d<iroi- 
nieal  letter  of  763  ac,  or  the  fifth  of  January  was  a  Sunday. 

Examples.  What  is  the  duiiiinical  letter  of  la','),  ajt'-r 
C/irixt,o\i\  style  Look  on  tho  lett,  opposite  lo  I  'l,  in  the 
coluTim  which  ha.s  is  aiiioii^  its  hcadin;rs,  and  the  lari,'o 
letler  there  found  is  E.  Hein-e  E  is  the  doininu  a!  letter  of 
1819  (ohl  stylo),  or  the  fifth  of  Jamiar)-  was  a  Si.n  1li\  . 

Example  3.  What  will  be  the  dominiral  letters  of  the 

Jear  1806.  new  style?   Look  on  the  right,  opposite  to  96. 
I  the  column  whwb  has  18  among  the  beading*,  and  E  D 
il  found.  Hence  in  this  leap-jcar  B  is  the  dominical  letter 
the  opening  «f  the  year,  or  tha  ftfth  of  January  will  be  a 
Sunday. 

Ha\ing  fmnd  the  <l;i:n:nic;il  letter  fnr  o  Sjiven  J  car.  the 
toUowiDg  tahb  will  as^st  in  fliid't' -  'Vc  doy  «»f  ;hc  Aick 


upon  which  a  given  day  of  the  montb  ftUi.   It  ia  tbaliat 
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December  . 
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SI 

Tims  the  dominical  letter  being  E,  wc  ask  on  what  day 
the  2uth  of  July  falls.  The  B  being  Sunday,  the  A  w 
Wednesday,  and  July  18  ii  Wedmday;  wkMMa  Jvif  M  ii 
Sunday; 
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DOMINICANS.  [BiACK  Friam.] 
DOlflTIA'NUS,  TITUS  FLAVIUS.  younger  ton  of 
tbt  Sapwer  VaqpMiuiiu,  tueoeadad  hk  bfaUi«r  Titui  u 
■mnnk  AJk  SI.  Tkeitiu  (MtMor,  hr«  «1,  C8)  givas  an 
anfMCiU*  •MOoni  of  hit  previotw  jouth.  The  begin- 
Binf  of  luo  TCigo  was  marked  by  moderatioii  and  a  digplay 
f  justice  bordering  upon  severity.  He  affected  groat  teal 
for  the  reformation  oif  public  morals,  and  punished  with 
death  several  ixjrsons  f^uilty  of  alulicry,  it*  well  as  some 
mlals  who  baa  broken  their  vow.s.  He  also  forbade  under 
Miwe  penalties  the  jiractice  of  etiia^ulatioil.  Hoeonpleted 
MfBtil  aplcndid  buililinga  bagun  by  Titus;  ummmi  othen, 
an  Odauni.  or  theatio  fcr  muneal  parfewnanoefc  1m  moot 
important  event  of  his  reign  was  the  conquest  of  Britain 
by  Asrioola ;  but  Dumitian  i^rew  jealous  of  that  greet  com- 
manaer'a  reputation,  and  recalled  him  to  Rome.  His 
uupieioua  temper  and  hix  pusillanimity  made  him  afhiid  uf 
erary  man  who  was  distinguLsiied  either  by  birth  and  oon- 
nexioiia  or  by  morit  and  populari^,  and  bo  mercileasly 
iaerificed  canny  to  hit  Aara,  vhilo  marieo  bd  him  to  put 
to  death  n  muidior  of  woalthy  peraona  (br  the  take  of  their 
property.  Tbo  uiual  pretoxt  for  thesa  murders  was  the 
chnrgc  of  ooiispii-ary  or  trensnn;  and  thus  a  nuiniTous  rare 
of  informers  was  (•reate<l  and  raaintamcd  by  this  system  of 
sjxiliaiion.  His  cruelty  was  united  to  a  deep  dissimulation, 
and  in  this  particular  he  resembled  Tiberius  rather  than 
Caligula  or  Nero.  He  either  put  to  death  or  drove  away 
ftoia  Homo  tho  phOoaophon  and  non  of  laCtoca;  Bpietottta 
waooiM  of  tbo  oxilod.  Ho  fbund.  howovor,  aome  flattorm 
among  tho  poets,  such  as  Martini,  Silius  Italiru-,  nu>] 
Stattua.  The  latter  dedicated  tu  him  his  T/ir/xn.t  ar<d 
AeUUti*,  and  commemorated  the  c\ents  of  liis  reign  in  his 
SHo».  But  in  reality  the  reign  of  Doraitian  was  anytlung 
bat  fovAurable  to  tho  Roman  arms,  except  in  Britain.  In 
Uaiin  nnd  Daeia,  in  Germany  and  Pknnonia.  the  armies 
■wodolhotod,  and  whola  provinees  lost  (Tacitua,  Agricofa, 
41.)  Donutian  himself  wont  twioe  into  Maaia  to  oppose 
tho  Dodona.  bat  after  several  defeats  he  concluded  a  dis- 
craeeful  peace  with  tiieir  chief  Decebalus,  whom  he  arknow 
[edged  as  king,  and  aL'ri^fd  io  ]iay  hini  atiibutc,  whii-li  was 
afterward.-*  discontinued  by  Trajan  ;  and  yet  Domitian  made 
»  pompous  report  of  his  vic.ones  to  the  senate,  and  a.<;siimed 
too  booour  of  a  triumph.  In  the  same  manner  hu  triumphed 
evor  the  Oatti  nnd  tbo  8annttittH»  which  made  Pliny  tho 
Tonnger  say  that  tho  iriimipht  of  DomMnn  tmo  wwiya 
evidence  of  some  advantage.*  ^ainH  bv  the  OBOmha  of 
Rome  Iti  95  a.d.  Doinilum  a-^umed  tne  consulship  for 
the  seventeenth  time,  to^eiluT  with  Klavius  Clemens,  who 
bad  murned  DomitiUa,  a  relative  of  the  emperor.  In  that 
year  a  penocotion  of  the  Christians  is  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  tho  church,  but  it  aeoma  that  it  waa  not  directed 
paitieularly  against  them,  but  agahwt  the  Jews,  with  whom 
the  Christians  were  then  confounded  by  tlio  Roman*. 
Suetonius  ascribes  the  proscriptions  of  the  Jews,  or  those 
who  lived  after  the  manner  of  the  Jew?.,  and  whom  he 
•tyle*  as  '  improfessi.'  to  the  rapacity  of  Domitian.  Flavius 
Clemen*  and  his  wife  were  among  the  victims.  [Clxmsms 
R0MAIWI.3  In  the  following  year.  a.  o.  96,  under  the 
aonoulohip  of  Fahius  Valens  and  C.  AntiitiQa  Vetus,  a 
cooipiiMlf  vufvuMd  agiimt  Domitian  among  the  dBoers 
of  his  gnaidi  and  aovwol  of  his  intfmato  ftienifa,  and  his 
wife  herself  is  said  to  htvo  participated  in  it  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  it  was  his  increasing  gu-ipicions,  which 
threatened  the  life  of  every  one  around  him.  and  which  arc 
&aid  to  have  been  stimulated  by  the  predictions  of  astro- 
logers and  aoothaayors,  whom  he  waa  veiy  readv  to  ootmilt. 
Ho  waa  kiUad  in  his  apartmonta  bf  aoveral  of  the  ooinini> 
•ftor  ttoiggling  widi  Am  iir  aone  tfno,  in  hu 


fbrty-flfth  year,  after  a  reign  of  flftoon  yocurs.  On  the  newt 
of  hie  death,  thoiMMto  MonibM  mm  elaaUd  ILObeaHua 

Nerva  emperor. 

The  character  of  Domitian  it  repioaented  by  all  entient 
historians  in  the  darkest  colouni  aa  being  n  eompound  of 
tiroiditv  and  cruelty,  of  dissimidotlon  end  amganoe,  of 

self  in'iiilLfenr-e  and  stern  severity  towards  others.  Ho 
punished  satirist.s,  but  encouraged  secret  informers.  He 
took  a  delipht  in  inspiring  "tliers  with  tenor,  nnd  Dion 
relates  a  singular  banquet,  to  which  he  invited  the  senators, 
with  all  the  apparatus  of  a  Aineral  and  an  oxoeution.  He 
IB  alao  aaid  to  nave  spent  wholo  hours  in  hunting  after  and 
kflltng  flies.  At  one  timob  befbre  his  boeoming  emperor, 
he  had  applied  UflMolf  to  literature  and  poetry,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  eompooed  several  poems  and  other  works. 
(Tacitus,  Suetonius.  Dion,  ar.d  Pliny  the  Younger.) 

IX)N,  the  (Douna  or  Tuna  in  Tartar,  and  Tongoul  in 
Calmuck),  a  considerable  river  of  European  Russia,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  its  course  tho  boundarj-  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  It  rises  ebont  N.  lat.  in  the  small  lake 
Ivanobkoe,  in  the  government  of  Tola,  dooe  to  the  borders 
of  the  government  of  Rynxan,  and  thenee  flows  in  a  nneral 
S  S.  E.  direction  umil  it  lin>^  passed  Paulofsk,  aHcr  skirting 
the  soiithi-rn  extremity  of  the  ijovernment  of  Ryazan  ana 
north-western  parts  of  that  of  Tainhof,  and  tra\e;siii^'  the 
ffreater  part  of  the  government  of  Voronesh.  Within  these 
limits  the  JJUl  feceives  the  Su»%-a,  Voronesh  near  Tavlo^ 
and  Soans  near  Korotoszak.  From  Paulo&k  it  inclines 
more  to  the  cast,  and  quitting  the  goverament  of  Voroneah, 
■  i!i  r^  the  western  districts  of  the  territory  of  the  Don 
L  is,:u  ks :  soon  afterwards  it  turns  due  cast,  and  after 
havint^  liofn  joined  by  the  Khitper  at  Kho]>ci>ka} a,  the 
Medveditsa  near  Oslrofskayn,  and  the  Haw  la  above  Katcho- 
kinskajti,  flows  with  numerous  bendines  until  it  approacheo 
the  mountains  of  the  Volga,  through  which  it  forces  a 
passage  about  forty-flve  raues  ftom  that  river.  The  Don 
now  proceeds  in  a  south-western  and  then  a  W.  S.  W.  di- 
rection towards  its  mouth,  near  which  it  receives  on  its 
ri'^ht  bank,  above  New  Tsherkask,  the  Donecz.  or  Little 
Don,  the  most  consulerahle  of  its  tributaries,  which  rises 
above  Helgt)rod,  in  the  j^vemmetit  of  Kursk,  and  is  upw  a.ds 
of  foiu-  hundred  miles  in  length.  On  its  left  bank  the  Don 
is  joined  by  the  Manitsh,  which  rims  on  Ae  southeni  ter- 
mination of  the  I^goni  mountains,  crmsh  the  met  Out- 
eashin  sfeope,  flows  tbrourii  lake  BdshoQ,  and  Ibus  hito  tho 

Don  nt  Tsiierkask.  The  Don  discharges  its  waters  by  three 
branches  into  the  seaof  Arof.  not  far  from  Naehikgefan, 
Asof.  and  Tsherkask.  about  46°  Ai)'  N.  lat.  The  I'ens'th 
of  Its  course  is  estimated  at  about  900  miles,  but  the  dis- 
tance from  iu  soun  0  to  its  mouth  would  not  exceed  490. 
It  has  a  veiy  slow  current,  and  abounds  in  shallows  and 
sand-bsnkl^  but  has  neither  lUla  nor  whirlpools.  In 
spring  it  overflows  its  banks,  and  forms  broad  and  un- 
wholesome swamps ;  it  is  navigable  as  high  as  Zadonsk.  and 
has  depth  of  water  enough  from  the  niiildle  of  .April  io  the 
end  of  June  for  the  larger  description  of  \essels,  luii  16  so 
shallow  durin;5  the  remainder  of  the  year,  that  there  is 
scarcely  two  feet  of  water  above  the  sand-banks.  Its  luoutha 
are  so  much  choked  with  Sand  IS  to  be  unna%igable  for 
any  but  flat  boata.  The  eurient  of  its  tributaries  is  alao 
sluggish,  and  none  but  die  Donees  are  navigable.  As  far 
as  Voronesh.  near  the  jurction  of  the  Voroues.li  and  Don, 
tho  river  tiows  between  fertile  hills ;  hut  from  that  point 
until  its  jiassage  throu^'li  the  chain  of  the  Volga,  its  left 
bank  is  skirted  by  low  lands,  and  its  right  hv  a  lai.ge  of 
uplands;  thence  to  its  confluence  with  the  D  :k  its  high 
bank  is  skirted  bjr  chalk  hills,  and  ita  loft  is  bounded  by  a 
continued  steppe.  Tho  waters  of  the  Don  are  impregnated 
with  chalk,  and  are  muddy,  and  preiudicial  to  the  health  of 
those  who  are  unused  to  them:  they  however  abound  in 
fish,  though  in  this  respect  the  Don  is  much  inferior  to 
the  Volga.  The  Don  is  tlie  Tanais  of  Herodotiu  (iv.,  57) 
and  other  Greek  nnd  Roman  writers.  Herodotus  StatSt 
that  tho  river  rises  in  a  large  lake  and  flows  into  one 
still  larger,  the  Maietis,  or  sea  of  Azof.  The  Hyrgia,  which 
ho  mentions  as  a  txibutacy  of  the  Don,  appears  to  be  the 
Donees. 

DON-COSSACKS,  the  Territory  oflhe  (or.  in  Russian, 
ponskich  Kosak  of  Zemhla),  so  called  from  the  river  Don, 
is  a  free  country  whidi  acknowledges  the  R 115  si  an  sovereign 
as  its  chi.'f.  but  is  not  ruluced  to  the  condition  of  a  pro- 
vince, or  organized  8S  a  government,  like  other  part*  of  ibe 
.empire.  It  Ues  between  47*  and  64"  N.  kti,  and  66"  and 
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67*E.  long-i  and  i»  bounded  on  the  iiorlli  by  the  govern- 
menU  of  Voronesh  and  Saratuf,  on  the  l  ast  hy  Astrarhuii, 
on  th«  south-east  by  thu  i^vurnment  of  Caucatiin,  on  tbe 
bouth-west  by  the  saa  of  Ajtof  and  the  Nogajr  Steppes  m 
laurida,  uid  on  the  veM  hv  tbe  gofenniMiili  of  BKatari* 
nodef  and  the  tTknrine.    It  oeeupiei  en  exet  of  ebout 

76,000  squ:iri'  Tii;l.^s 

The  general  thaiui  Lgr  of  the  country  is  ihul  of  a  plain,  in 
many  parts  consi^tins;  oiitiroly  of  stoppcs,  especially  in  the 
south-eastern  (lisinct«  bordering  on  the  Sal  and  Manitsh. 
Tbe  interior  is  a  complete  tUt,  but  in  the  north  and  along 
tbe  banks  of  tbe  Dk»i  there  are  aligbt  elevations,  and  tho 
lonth-eaitem  parts  bordering  on  lake  Bolskoi  are  traversed 
by  low  offiwts  of  the  Caaeatien  mooDtaini.  Tbe  net  of  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  part*  inmediately  adja- 
cent to  tbe  banks  of  the  larger  rivers,  is  abroad  steppe,  which 
contains  abundance  of  luxuruial  pojituragc  ui term ixcd  with 
tracts  of  satiil  and  sluggish  streams.  The  whole  territory 
docs  not  contain  a  single  forest,  and  even  brushwood  is  only 
occasionally  found.  The  northern  districts  arc  far  the  best 
adapted  for  agriculture;  the  southern,  where  tbe  toil  is 
saline  and  sandv,  for  grazing.  The  steppes  aie  ftdl  ot  low 
artificial  mounas  and  antient  tumuli,  which  are  s>  nume- 
rouii  ill  some  places  as  to  give  rise  to  the  conjecture  that 
they  are  the  vestiges  ol'  some  gieat  and  extinct  race,  pro- 
bably of  Mongohun  onyin,  as  llm  rude  images  in  stone 
erected  over  some  ut'  tluMu  bear,  in  their  features  and  peou- 
liar  aljrle  of  brad-dress,  traces  of  that  ohgia.  Many  of  these 
tombe  have  been  opened,  and  finmd  to  eoatain  gold  and 
attvor  iinUi  nngB,  biieklea»  &c« 

Tbe  ehief  river  is  tbe  Don.  which  enten  tbe  territory  in 
the  «es1,  winds  across  it  to  the  ca-st.  and  then  turning  sud- 
denly round,  flows  tliroujrh  the  ea^teru  and  southern  dis- 
tricts to  tlie  sea  ot  Aivt  In  i'.s  course  through  this  country 
it  is  joined  by  the  Kho|Jcr,  MLdwedicsa,Ilawla,  Sal,  Doncc2, 
and  levenl  minor  slreums.  Besides  these  there  are  several 
other  riveft  which  discharge  their  waters  into  the  sea  of 
An/tt  sueh  as  the  Krinka,  Eagalnih*  Yoga,  &c. ;  and  there 
arc  numerous  streams  in  the  ateppeik  of  vhicb  tbe  greater 
part  terminate  in  marshes,  and  are  dry  in  sunimer.  The 
principal  lake  is  the  B^lUkoi,  an  onlarpjed  bed  of  the 
Manitsh,  sibuul  7i)  nules  lung  and  9  broad,  the  len^'tii  of 
which  forms  for  that  distance.-  iha  boundary  between  the 
territory  of  the  Doa-Cossacks  and  Caucasia.  Next  to  this 
the  moat  eonuderaUle  lakes  are  thowef  Nowoe  and  Staroe- 
Omo,  whidi  ate  covered  in  aumoisr  with  an  inemitation 
of  salt  from  one  to  two  inches  in  thiokwesit  ef  which  they 
furnisti  an  abundant  supfljr.  No  milNnl  ifrings  have 
yet  been  di^cavured. 

The  country  enjoys  a  mild  and  not  unhealthy  climate. 
Tho  spring  sets  in  catly,  aiid  in  the  sutuiu<if,  which  is 
of  long  continuance,  tlic  land  is  refreshed  by  fmauent 
ahomn;  the  autumn  is  at  times  damp  and  fog^y,  anil  the 
winter,  though  clear  and  not  accompanied  with  much  snow, 
is  severe  and  attwdcd  fay  much  stormy  weather.  The  rivens 
are  closed  by  iee  ftom  the  end  of  November  to  the  month  of 
February.  Failures  of  the  harvest  are  rare,  but  the  inha- 
bitants often  sutfer  severely  from  the  ravages  of  the  locust, 
wiiicli  IS  the  scoui  l;''  of  the  country. 

Agriculture,  cattie-breudmg,  the  fisheriett,  and  tbe  culti- 
vation of  the  vine,  constitute  the  principal  occupations  of 
the  J>on*Cosiacks ;  but,  according  to  tho  most  recent  writer 
on  this  country,  Schnitzlcr,  agriculture,  not  the  rearing  of 
caitle,  as  most  authors  have  affirmed)  fiurms  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  people.  In  the  low-lands  of  the  north, 
which  lie  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  tbe  soil  is  very  fertile, 
and  produces  grain  of  various  kinds,  such  as  rye,  barley, 
wheat,  oatd,  maize,  and  buckwheat;  als<i  ];eas,  il.ix,  and 
hemp.  But  even  in  the  south,  fields  are  found  in  the  heart 
of  tbe  steppes  at  a  distance  of  thirty  and  even  forty  mile^ 
ftom  tbe  Don,  with  rich  cnqn  of  grain  upon  them ;  these 
fields  ore  ctdtivated  by  the  richer  class  of  proprietors.  In 
ISti,  9l,isn  tshetwcrts  of  winter-corn  (about  68,370  quar- 
Itis),  and  3o'J,G4:i  (about  260,230  qrs.)  of  spring-corn  were 
sown  ;  the  former  yielded  two,  ami  the  latter  three  grains 
for  oa«i,  M about  ibe  utK>  of  manure  or  much  e-ost  of  la- 
bour. Tbe  average  crops  of  wheat  ore  estimated  at  about 
two  milUons  of  tsbotwcrts  (1,447,160  quarters)  aonually. 
None  of  the  Coi<sack  families  arc  without  gardens,  in  which 
they  raise  \'egeiables  of  the  oidiimry  deacriptionsp  melons, 
cucumbers,  and  fruit;  the  last  is  not  however  an  object 
of  much  attention.  The  culture  of  the  vino  was  intro 
duced  by  Feter  the  Great,  and  has  been  followed  up  with 


spirit,  especially  along  the  banks  of  the  Don,  where  a  very 
pleasant  wine,  not  unUko  Champaign,  is  made,  and  lias 
become  a  favourite  beverage  in  Russia.  There  are  superior 
kinds,  the  Stanitze  and  Zimlyanskoye,  which  resemble 
Bnigundy  in  colovr  end  flavour ;  but  the  Ikvourite  spaeiee 
is  the  VinomenHlu,  or  flroien  wine,  wtiieh  is  made  mm  a 
mixture  of  wine  with  brandy  and  tl.i  i  iice  of  varift'i* 
berries,  la  what  is  called  the  •  First  .Natshalst<x!  (dis- 
trict) of  the  Don,'  which  lies  east  of  Tsherkask,  there  are 
at  present  9710  vineyards,  and  in  thu  '  Second,'  north- 
east of  Tsherkask.  these  vineyards  contain  from  200 
to  800,  and  even  as  many  as  1000  vines,  and  about  fifteen 
diiisrent  kinds  of  grosses.  The  inftriordeaeriptiena  ofwiaw 
are  red  ones,  of  which  about  70,000  vedros  (about  22Aj80il 
gallons)  are  annuallv  sent  to  Moscow,  and  30,000  (ahotlt 
'j6,7"0  fjalluns)  to  Knarkot;  beside  considerable  quantitii»-s 
t*i  Kursk  and  other  parts.  The  yearly  sale  of  these  wine* 
produces  about  tw  o  millions  of  roubles,  or  '.i  J.UdU/.  sterling. 
liho  vines  also  yield  about  10,000  vedros  (3-i,*i60  gallons) 
of  brandy  spirit  annually. 

Tbe  rearing  of  cattle  m  pursued  witii  greet  industry  both 
by  tlie  Cossaeks  and  Oalmueks;  the  wealth  of  tbe  more 
ailluent  anionc;  them  consist.s,  in  fact,  of  their  numerous 
herds  and  llockh,  and  they  have  laiT^c  Khutors,  or  cattle- 
;  farms,  for  breeding  them  in  the  step|)es.    The  native  Gis- 
sack  horse  is  small  and  spare  in  tle^h,  with  a  liiin  ueck  uud 
narrow  croup ;  he  is,  on  the  whole,  an  ill-looking  animal, 
I  but  strong,  fleet,  and  hardy.  The  common  Oissack  is  rarely 
I  owner  of  less  than  three  or  four  horses,  but  many  of  the 
I  Tabunes  or  herds,  of  the  wealthier  bre^den,  oontam  1000 
'  or  mofCv  AH,  with  the  exception  of  the  saddle-hones,  are 
kept  on  the  pasture-frrounds  throughout  tbe  year,  and  in 
winter  are  forced  to  seek  for  their  food  either  beneath  the 
snow  or  from  the  high  reed>  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  The 
(Dossack  himself  does  not  keep  either  camels  or  dromedanes, 
but  tliey  are  reared  by  their  Calmuck  fellow-countrymen 
and  thrive  well  on  the  saline  plants  of  the  steppes.  Next 
to  the  horse  ib»  sheep  is  the  meat  common  domestic  animal ; 
the  ox  is  used  for  draught ;  goats  are  bred  principally  by 
the  Calmucks;  but  swine  and  buffaloes  are  rare.  The 
'  stock  of  tbe  Cossack  population  in  1832  was  composed  of 
'  257,211  horses,  of  which  !23,.'»28  were  marcs,  ■J.llu.j.jn 
sheep,  from  which  217,770  pwnls  (about  7,.S.TJ,'.)U0  pouiuKj 
of  wool  were  obtained ;  and  ti40,6ti3  heads  of  horned  cattle. 
The  Calmucks  at  that  time  possessed  33,747  horses,  5Si,S74 
heeds  of  cattle^  28.974  sheepb  ud       camels  and  drome- 
daries. 

The  chase  is  unproductive,  as  the  steppes  are  not  the 
usual  resort  of  w  ild  animals  or  of  much  game ;  wolve*. 
foxes,  marsh-cats,  dwarf  otters,  martens,  mamiots,  jer- 
boas, a  species  of  gazelle,  and  hares  are  occasionally  met 
with.  Of  wildfowl  there  are  the  steppic-fowl  (Otis  tetrax). 
water'Starling,  Muscovy  duck,  swan,  snipe,  pelican,  and 
Ihleent  The  pincipal  amphibious  animals  are  tortoises. 
The  Steppes  ako  breed  the  Pblish  cochineal  inaeet*  at 
which  however  no  use  is  made,  the  rilkworm,  and  the  ean- 

tharidcs. 

Ne\t  lo  n^'ri'  uliurc  llie  people  derive  their  chief  sub- 
sistence from  their  fisheries.  Fish  indeed  is  their  ordinary 
food,  and  cuiibisu  of  the  sturgeon,  iruut,  pike,  tench,  perch, 
salmon,  carp,  &c.,  for  which  the  richest  fishing  grotuidft 
are  the  Don  and  the  shores  of  tbe  see  of  Azof.  The  pco- 
dttee  of  1S33  wae  1.033,995  poods  (about  37,92 1.660  pounda 
weight),  of  which  496,612  poods  were  appropriated  to  in- 
ternal consumption,  and  the  remainder  was  exported. 
Caviar  and  isinglass  are  sent  abroad  in  lar^'e  qunntities. 
Turtles  and  crabs  in  immense  numbers,  and  of  large  .size, 
are  taken  in  the  Don  and  its  tributary  streams. 

The  Cossacks  rear  little  poultry,  but  ibuy  keep  lart^u 
stocks  of  bees;  the  number  of  apiaries  a  few  years  ago  was 
1044.  which  coBtaiaed  30,201  hives,  and  produced  annually 
9299  poods  (about  298,764  pounds  weight)  ti  honey  VM 
wax. 

Trades  and  mechanical  pursuits  are  carried  an  only  in  the 
tuvi  cluef  towns.  New  and  Old  Tsherkask,  and  the  larger 
stanitzes,  or  villages ;  for  as  the  Cossack  depends  upon 
himself  for  tho  supply  of  his  daily  wants,  there  is  conse- 
quently little  encouragement  for  the  manufacturer  and 
mechanie.  Hie  only  large  manufactures  are  caviar,  wax, 
and  isinglass.  The  exports  are  inconsiderable,  and  consist 
1  rineipally  of  horses,  cattle,  tallow,  skins,  plue,  f{«*b,  and 
■,'M  ir  products,  wine.  Olid  a  liltle  grum  ;  thu  L^icntt  i  [virt  of 

thttoe  exports  ate  seat  to  Taganrog,  which  m  lao  chief  mart 
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fur  liie  aal«  of  what  fbo  enintiy  jpiodttoMi,  or  flod  a  vant  at 
ibe  periodical  fwi«  of  Tiliaruik.  fte.  Tbiey  amountod  in 

|r,{:>  to  4,1  tr^.Olft  rubles  (about  aiG.COO/.).  while  the  im- 
porls  in  iliat  year  were  to  the  extent  of  13,886,133  rubles 
(about  tifiti.-l  ji?/. ) 

The  ten  iiury  oi'  the  Ckn>&acks  U  div  ideti  into  seven  Noi- 
cbal-ktoe,  or  provinces  namelv,  1.  Aksai,  on  the  Don,  in 
viiich  arc  Old  Tsherkask.  and  New  T»hcrkask  (H.uou  in- 
Inlnlsnts),  the  only  towns  in  the  country;  L  The  First 
I>ijtrict  of  the  Don.  contaiiiuig  the  latgB  vUbgwof  Ttt>i- 
lioskaya,  Bistrianskaya,  TnemlknskafB,  &c. ;  3.  The 
Seconil  District  of  the  Don,  with  the  lar^e  vHlaL^LS  of 
T->herskaya,  and  GeUiHinskayn ;  4.  M«lwe<lir^/,u,  wuli  the 
lir^e  rill^es  of  Usi-McNtwi-dicszii,  HerL'-4)fsku,  ami  Ostiol-  [ 
ikaya;  5.  Kouerskye,  with  tliu  large  vtliai^eii  of  Urupinit- 
L3ya(12U0),  KotutiSKaya  and  Uobrinskaya  ;  G.  Donecszkaya, 
«itb  llw  liugt  Ttlli«t»  of  Kasanikaya.  LugBfislwro,  and 
Mikitenska:  and  7.  Wiak,  with  th«  hl^  villages  of 
GraVxjva  and  Alexiefkaya. 

Tin-  yr-Mt  iiia-^  of  the  population  are  Cossacks  and  Little 
Ra>s;ari>.  araoiij:: «  hoiu  a  liuni'iHr  of  Great  Rua&iaiu,  Nogay- 
T^rtaris  C>y{>.>>io»,  AiBteniuitis,  and  Greeks  are  intermixed. 
The  Calmuek  part  of  the  population  are  a  nomadic  people :  in 
1832  their  numbers  were  16,413,  of  whom  7889  wete  males 
and  8621  female^t.  The  foliowing  is  eivcti  as  dlO  ofBeial 
return  of  the  loiaaiiiing  inhabilanls  of  tue  territory 
Boodsmen  in  tho  nmoo  of  CoHSck  proprtetan  .  389,371 
Fxae  tabouveni  fce.  .  ....  123,299 


612,670 

This  return  does  not  comprise  the  chiefs  or  great  land- 
omen*  or  the  ecclesiastics,  nor  probably  the  principal  star- 
ebineo  or  nobility ;  it  may  be  concluded,  tuerefore,  tluit 
Anenief*  calewatioa,  that  the  population  amonnts  to 
'^uO.uuu  of  all  clas^,  Li  not  above  the  OMrk.  The  census  of 
1796  gave  366,274,  but  there  are  reaionabie  grounds  for 
r|uesUonin:,'  iJ->  corri-ctness. 

The  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  whicli  is  more  t,'xt«n- 
site  than  the  whole  area  of  the  Austrian  States  in  Ger- 
aaay,  contains  but  two  towm,  and  12U  stanitzes.  The 
tillages,  many  of  which  have  markets,  are  always  placed 
eaiuui  baoka  of  rivera  and  compotod  of  from  fifty  to  three 
hnndred  bouses,  vuU  boilt.  clean,  and  eonvetuently  arranged, 
V.      one  or  more  churcht^  i)f  stoui-  or  i^ood.  Si)nu'  i>f  (lieSft 
sl^iiutzos  are  hiri;e,  and  resemble  town*,  ajid  are  svirrouuded 
by  a  ^vall  ami  narrow  <i,ich  ;  the  khutors,  or  stables,  stalls, 
£cc^  he  outside  of  them.   The  Cossacks,  who  have  been 
settled  in  the  eountry  since  1 569,  are  genuine  Little  Russians, 
and  apeak  pure  Russian  mixed  with  occasional  provinctal- 
tsm*.   They  are  proverbially  hospitable  and  «!ieerAil,  but 
vi  >U-n!  when  excited ;  and  although  they  consider  the  plan- 
d-. :  ji  ihoir  enemy  lawful  in  war,  theft  is  almost  unknown 
among  theni.    Tlieir  mode  of  life  is  in  general  very  simple 
uiid  frugal,  and  llie  enjovment  of  civil  freedom  has  given 
them  an  independence  ol"  iiuml,  whieh  )'Uii  es  them  far 
higher  in  the  social  scale  than  the  abject  Russian.  Their 
ftarehmcs,  or  nobles,  are  in  general  well  educated.  With 
icgud  to  publie  inatruetion.  their  estaUiabmenU  are  within 
the  jnrbdietion  of  tbe  University  of  Klwrkof.  The  state  of 
thoseestablifihiiierUs  wa.sin  Ib'Jo,  12schools  with 46  teachers 
and  937  pupils,  and  in  1832,  the  same  number  with  4d 
t<facbers  ana  1031  pupils,  all  males.    Besi'Us  these,  there 
are  i  ecclesiastical  »vminarieH  in  the  Eparchy  uf  2sew 
Ttherfcask,  with  10  teachers  and  274  students.    The  entire 
nomber  of  wholars,  therefore,  was  1035,  which  averages 
very  nearly  I  adiolar  in  every  580  inhabitants.    But,  as  the 
Raskolniks,  a  aeet  of  the  Qiaico  Rua.sian  ehutclk  have 
doubtless  schools  of  their  own,  thiu  proi>urtion  can  be  ap- 
proximative only. 

In  respect  of  church  matters.  thii>  territory  was  formerly 
dependent  upon  the  diocese  of  Voronesh,  but  ilie  epan  hate 
uf  New  Tshcrkask  was  established  expremly  for  i(  by  the 
ukase  of  May,  1829 :  it  contained  in  18311  369  churches,  of 
wfaioh  i  arejfalbedmla,  beside  three  monaateriaa  and  one 
eonrent.  Tbe  majority  of  the  people  are  of  the  Rosso- 
Gre^'k  church.  The  Calmucks  are  Lamaista,  and  the 
No^ay  and  other  Tartars  are  Mohammedans. 

The  Cossacks  are  exempt  from  taxes,  but  are  liable  to  do 
miliUU7  duty,  and  aro  bound  to  dres«,  anu,  and  equip  thtiui- 
wlWlB  OTtiniijaT  their  own  expense,  in  return  for  which  the 
covemmahft  provides  fur  their  maintenance  while  in  the 
id^  aQowatbam  pay,  and  supplies  them  with  field  equipage. 
Vasr  Coaaaeki  ate  unakiUed  in  the  use  of  the  liow  aud 


arrow,  altboogb  they  do  not  ttie  them  in  war.  Tluit  prte* 
cipal  weapon  m  battle  ia  the  lanee.    They  live  nnder  a 

tmlilary  government  wholly  distinct  from  the  government 
of  every  other  Russian  province,  at  the  head  of  which  m,  a 
Voiskovoi-Atlutuan.  or  Captain-general ;  but  as  the  present 
empenir  has  vested  tins  utiiei,'  in  the  heir-apparent,  Itis 
powers  are  delegated  to  a  Nakazmi  or  Vice-Attaman ;  and 
on  this  model  every  stanitze  has  ita  local  attaman,  who  b 
elected  by  the  inhabitants.  The  Coaaacks  have  a  supreme 
council  of  state,  called  tbe  Chaneenr  of  the  VoiakxdlBya,  or 
CapUincy,  which  controls  betb  tne  civil  as  well  as  the 
mifiiar)  affairs  of  the  territory.  The  aitanwn  or  his  de- 
puty IS  it^  pre«iident,  and  be  is  assisted  by  two  perpetual 
members  and  four  other  members,  who  are  elected  by  the 
people  every  three  years.  Tho  expenses  of  the  admiiustra- 
tion,  inelodmE  the  allowances  to  the  vicc-attaman.  tlw  it^ 
tornoy-gWMfai  and  the  officers  attaebed  to  the  attamai^ 
anuntntod  in  1832  to  upwarda  of  150,008  sHvsr  rublea 
(about  26.000/.) 

Tbe  Cossacks  aro  divided  into  Polks,  or  regiments,  and 
Sotnyes,  or  companies  ;  «  hit  li  1  i^t  are  again  divided  into 
sections:  each  polk  lias  a  standard-bearer  and  a  major.  In 
rctuni  for  the  exemption  from  taxes,  crown  monopolies,  and 
other  privileges,  tb^  are  bound  to  keep  in  a  constant  state 
of  readiness  for  the  uaperiai  service  about  25,uoo  cavalnr, 
who  ava  reckoned  among  flw  ngular  Coisaeki.  Frem  tm 
age  of  IS  to  so  ever)'  Cossack  ia  a  soldier,  and  in  ease  of 
pressinf;  emcrLjeney,  all  males  capable  of  sen  ice  ui  e  bound 
to  lake  up  arms.  The  Calmucks  are  (foverned  by  tlie  same 
laws,  and  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Voiskovoi  .Vttaman. 
They  are  equally  bound  to  serve  with  their  Cossack  fellow- 
countrymen,  by  whom,  however,  they  arc  held  in  great  con- 
tempt. They  ^well  in  tents  of  skin,  lead  a  wandering  lUb^ 
and  are  exclusively  occupied  in  rearing  oattla.  •faeopk«UMl% 
and  especially  boraea^  with  whish  thqr  supply  tho  Rvaakll 
light  ravalrv. 

Tl,  ('ossacks  pay  imuli  attention  to  ilieir  dress;  ^v}lich 
consists  uf  a  blue  jacket,  frequently  laced  wilh  gold  and 
lined  with  silk,  a  silk  vest  and  girdle,  full  white  trowsers, 
and  blaek  woollen  cap,  with  a  large  red  bag  dangling  be- 
hind. The  females,  who  arc  inferior  in  symmetry  of  form 
to  ths'lulea,  have  agreeable  foaturet^  a  Oorid  oemplexioii, 
and  flne  bhiek  eyes.  They  wear  a  long  fblHnf  tunie  of 
cotton  or  silk,  partly  open  in  front,  andr  onfined  by  an  orna- 
mental wai.sll»nd.  Beneath  thus  upper  narnient  api)car 
Iroad  trowsers,  with  which  yellow  boots  are  nsually  worn. 
The  hair  of  the  unmarried  female  lloats  iu  long  bruided 
tresses  over  tbe  shoulder,  but  when  married  she  conceals 
it  tmder  a  cap  riobly  embroidered  with  gold  and  pearls. 
Their  daneea^rasemwe  those  of  the  fituanan  gipsiea,  and 
aia  performed  by  two  persona  only,  who  aceempany  their 
movements  with  loud  oriea.  ' 

TX)NAOH.\DEE,  a  nuiil-packet  station,  in  the  baixmy 
of  Ards  and  county  of  Down,  in  Ireland :  distant  'J  l  Irish 
or  1 1  9  Eiiijlish  miles  from  Dublin,  sovenleen  Englisli  miles 
from  Belfast ;  and  twenty-one  English  miles  from  Port- 
patrick,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Great  Britain. 

Dooagbadee  owea  ita  rise  to  being  the  moat  convenient 
point  of  communication  between  the  latest  colonists  tX  Ards. 
and  their  countrymen  in  Scotland,  with  whom  they  earned 
on  a  sufficient  tradle  to  induce  the  pixiprielor,  tlie  Lord 
Montgomery,  about  a.  d.  1660,  to  erect  a  quay  I  Jh  yaids  in 
length,  and  fix»m  21  to  22  feet  bruad,  which  ociitinued 
during  the  last  century  to  afford  pretty  good  sheltei  to  all 
the  craft  employed.  Ilie  Scottish  mads  have  landed  here 
since  before  1 744,  at  which  time  Donaghadee  enjoyed  a 
large  shore  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  this  pert  of  the 
country.  The  accommodation  of  tlie  old  quay  being  latterly 
found  insiifRcient  for  tho  better  class  of  steam  packets,  as 
well  as  for  merchantmen,  which  frequently  experienced  tbe 
want  of  an  asylum  harbour  on  this  coast,  a  new  pier  was 
commenced  at  the  expense  of  government,  which  U  now 
completed,  enclosing  a  basin  of  seven  acres,  and  oolr 
culated  to  hold  sixty  vaasela  of  the  larj^  clasa.  Ibe  ex- 
pen^  has  been  upwards  of  150,000/.,  and  the  work  ia 
executed  in  the  best  manner ;  but  the  benefits  so Ikr  derived 
from  It  aro  not  considered  commensurate  with  so  trreat  a 
cost,  'i'he  to\vi,  \shich  consists  of  two  principal  stn-ets,  is 
wf>li  built  and  air%' :  it  has  at  present  a  consirlerable  export 
trade  in  cattle  and  grain,  and  a  lat^e  imp(jrt  of  coal.  There 
arc  a  handsome  ohureh.  two  Piesbyteriau  meeting-luMue% 
two  Beoaden*  meetirnHMuaaa,  and  om  Weslavan  Uedw 
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On  tb«  B6rdi-«Mt  »ide  of  tho  torn  ttanda  •  remvkable 
•rtifldal  mount  or  raU^  MimiiDdod  by  a  diy  foaoe  from  27 
to  39  ftot  hrnad.  The  dreomfbrenM  of  the  mount  at  the 
bottum  u  480  feet,  at  tho  top  219  feot,  and  tu  greatest 
conical  height  140  feet.  A  powder  magaxme  has  been  built 
or.  the  summit,  from  which  Sootiand  and  ths  Ids  flf  Mao 
are  visible  in  fiiir  weather. 

Id  18S4tfMnvace  io  the  parish  15  schools,  educating 
703fmnrpin»tui  of  thaiescfaoola  three  were  in  ooonexiOD 
with  the  Board  of  National  Bdueation.  Pk>piilatum  of  town 
in  1S2I,  2. 795:  in  1831,  2,986.  (Harris's  History  of  the 
Ccunti/ qf  Down  ;  Nurthern  Touriit ;  Reportt,^  ) 

DONATELLO.  Donato  di  Bello  di  Bar.lo.  called  Do- 
natello,  was  born  at  Florence  in  the  year  IJ63.  He  was 
briiuglit  up  in  the  house  of  a  Florentine  gentleman  named 
Ruberto  Martelli,  a  liberal  patron  of  the  arta,  and  reeeived 
his  first  instructions  from  Lorenzo  Bicci,  fVom  vhooi  be 
learned  painting  in  Aresco ;  but  he  afterwards  became  more 
Ikmousas  a  sculptor.  Healsr  practised  architecture.  In  the 
course  of  his  life  he  visited  ini.iy  townsof  Italy,  among  which 
wore  Vonic«  and  Padua,  wlie.-e  the  people  wanted  to  detain 
and  naturalize  him,  and  Home.  Dotiatello  was  much  es- 
teemed by  his  contemporaries,  and  exo<:uti-d  a  ^rt&x  nuiu* 
bar  of  works,  both  in  private  and  public  buildiug!>,  und  fbr 
lib*  nand-dulM  Cosmo  I.  He  was  the  fint  to  «m|^jr  has- 
ioli<dr  in  tsillinf  itoriMk  oooordina'  to  tho  mora  oUbotate 
Btvio  of  ItaUan  aemlptttw.  Ho  oiod  powlytifl,  Doeomber 

13,  14Gg. 

When  he  first  became  so  infirm  as  to  he  unable  to  work, 
the  xrand-duke  Pieru  I.  gave  him  a  small  estate :  but  he  was 
so  much  annoyed  by  the  troublesome  references  of  his  la- 
bouren,  that  he  insisted  on  relinquishing  it;  and  Piero 

Era  bim  a  pension  instead,  in  daily  ]ia][ment8,  wUdi  va- 
»tly  contijnted  him.  Some  rebtNlM  Tisitod  bim  one  oay, 
for  tbo  pui  pose  of  persuading  him  to  loavo  tbem  at  his  death 
a  vuieyard  whicl>  lie  owned;  but  he  anssvore),  'hir  it 
seemed  mure  reasuuabio  to  leave  it  to  the  peafwiiii  who 
had  always  worked  upon  it  than  to  those  who  hail  done 
no  labours  for  him,  except  paying  him  that  visit :  and  he 
dilao. 

Hii  pruici|inl  worki  aio  at  FSonnoe;  bat  oome  bavo  do* 
cMod,  or  boMi  removed  fttmi  tbolr  or%;{nol  station.  Ono, 

a  figure  of  8t.  Mark,  which  was  nicknamed  (according  to 
the  common  propensity  of  the  Florentines)  Ln  Zui-cone 
(ihe  Gourd)  on  account  of  its  bald  bead,  is  much  com- 
mendi^d.  A  St.  George  is  also  much  esteemed;  and  Va- 
sari,  speal<in^  of  a  J  udith  bearing  the  head  of  Holofcmes, 
in  bronM,  call*  it,  with  all  the  strength  he  gathered 
ftom  bii  interne  love  of  his  art,  *  A  work  of  great  ox- 
rcllonoo  and  mooioiy,  which,  to  bim  who  cooaiders  the 
simplicity  of  the  outside,  in  the  drapeiy  and  tn  the  aspect 
of  .iuditli.  see^  mm  ti  i1  f  m  within  it  tho  great  heart 
(ajiinio)  of  that  woiuan  llhh  ilie  aid  of  (rod:  as  in  the  air 
of  that  Hulofcrnes,  wuie  ari  1  -ji  i  :.,  and  death  in  his  metn- 
borii,  which,  having  lost  their  spirit,  show  themselves  cold 
and  falling.' 

Donatollo  left  several  pupils,  to  whom  be  bequeathed  bia 
tools.  The  0Mat  noted  are  Bertoldo,  Nanni  d* Anton  di 
Bianeot  RoaaolUnOk  Disederio,  and  Vellano  di  Padova.  To 
the  hut  bo  loft  all  the  works  which  he  retained  at  his  death. 
(Vasari;  Baldinucci.) 

DONATIO  MORTIS  CAUSA  (  Law),  a  gift  made  in 
pro-peel  of  death.  The  doctrme  is  derived  trova  the  civil 
Jaw,  and  a  donation  of  'Mk  kind  is  defined  in  the  Insti- 
tutos  (lib  ii-,  tit.  7)  as  '  a  g.ft  which  is  made  tinder  an 
•pprebonsioD  of  death,  aa  when  a  thing  ia  givon  upon 
condition  thot,  if  the  donor  die,  die  doneo  diall  bavo  it, 
or  that  tho  thing  given  shall  be  returned  if  tho  donor 
shall  survive  the  diinger  which  he  apprehends,  or  shall 
repent  that  he  has  made  the  (<ift;  or  if  the  donee  .shall 
die  before  the  donor.'  In  the  Eagiish  law  it  is  necessary 
to  the  validity  of  this  gift  that  it  be  made  by  tho  donor 
with  relation  to  bi»  dying  by  the  illnc«s  which  affects  him  at 
the  time  of  the  nfl,  but  it  takes  effect  only  in  case  be  die 
of  that  iUnoss.  Tboro  muat  ho  «  dolivoi;  of  the  tbing;  iiself 
to  the  donee;  but  in  oaaoa  wbore  aetual  tmnafer  is  im- 
possible, a.-,  for  irutanoe,  goods  of  bulk  de|>asited  in  a 
warehouse,  the  delivery  of  the  key  of  the  warehouse  is 
effL-clual.  A  donatio  mortis  causS  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  a  legacy  $o  far  as  to  be  liable  to  tlio  debts  of  the  donor, 
and,  by  36  Geo.  III.,  e.  52,  f  7,  to  the  legacy  duty  ;  but 
it  likM  ofioet  from  Uio  dolivorr,  ud  not  by  a  loatomantar}- 
■B»  »  h  not  within  tho  jwjadjetoi  <#  tho  oaflliiiooiiBil 


oourt,  and  naitlur  prabilo  or  aiminlrtmtlon  ti 

nor  tho  assent  of  the  execntors,  as  in  the  case  of  a  legacy^ 

On  the  Roman  donatio  mortis  caust  tho  reader  may 
consult  Heioecciu3.  Op.,  torn,  vi.,  p.  561,  and  the  references 
there  given  ;  and  the  Pandect,  x.wix.,  tit.  6.  The  Ckmsti- 
tution  of  Justinian  pat  donations  niorti-<  cauat  VOffJ  liOVlj 
on  the  footing  of  le^ctes  in  the  Roman  law. 

A.t  to  the  English  law,  see  Roper  on  LefoeiVf,  woL  L 
DONATISTS,  Christian  schnmatio*  of  Afrioo.  of  iShm 
flmrtb  eenturjr,  originally  partuwia  of  Ilonalas,  biriiofi  of 
Cosa  Nigra  m  Numidia.  the  great  opponent  to  tbo  e!c<-tian 
of  Cecilianus  into  the  bishopric  of  Carihage.  Donat  u.s 
accused  OcilianuB  of  having  deli%-ered  up  the  sacred  books 
to  lh«3  Pagans,  and  pretended  that  his  election  was  thereby 
void,  and  all  those  who  adhered  to  him  heretics.  Under 
this  fiJae  pntext  of  teal  he  set  up  for  the  head  of  a  par^r, 
and,  about  the  year  312,  taught  that  baptism  adoiniatored 
by  heretics  was  ineflbetnal ;  that  the  church  was  not  in- 
fallible ;  that  it  had  eired  in  his  time ;  and  that  he  was  to 
bo  the  restorer  of  it.  But  a  council  held  at  .\i\cf;  m  .31  i, 
acquitted  Cecilianus,  and  declared  his  el«;tion  valid  The 
.Hchismatic*,  irritated  at  the  decision,  refused  toaiquiesce  in 
the  beiitence  of  the  council ;  and  the  better  to  support  their 
cause,  they  thought  it  proper  to  subscribe  to  the  opinions  of 
Donatus,  and  oponly  to  dedaim  ifainst  tbo  Caiholica. 
They  gave  ont  UMl  tho  ebnreb  was  become  proatituted ; 
they  re-baptised  tho  Catholics;  trod  under  fpot  the  Imstji 
consecrated  by  priot.s  attached  to  the  Holy  See;  biuiiLd 
their  churches  :  and  coraraitled  various  othcractsof  vioii-ncr. 
They  had  chosen  into  the  ]dnce  of  Cecili&uus  one  Mttjon- 
nus,  but  be  dying  soon  after,  they  brought  in  another  Do- 
natus,  diflerent  from  him  of  Casa  Nigra,  as  bishop  of  Car- 
thage. 

It  WIS  ftom  tbia  new  bead  of  the  cabal,  who  used  bo 
raneh  Tiokoce  agabiat  tbo  Catholics,  that  the  Donatists  ore 
believed  to  have  received  their  name.  As  they  could  not 
prove,  however,  that  they  composed  a  true  cliurch,  they 
bethought  themselves  of  sending  one  of  their  bishops  to 
Rome.  They  attemptod  Ukewise  to  send  some  bishops  into 
Spain,  that  thoy  mjght  my  thoir  ohuiOli  bogu  to  fptcnd 
itaelf  everywhem. 

Aftor  mmyinoflbetnd  oRvta  to  orusb  tfiit  aeMsm,  the 
emperor  Honorius  ordered  a  council  of  bishops  to  a-sscmble 
at  (Jarthage  in  the  year  410,  whore  a  dispuiution  was  held 
h<  -  wiM  ii  -.eveu  of  each  party,  when  it  was  decided  that  tho 
law<i  enacted  against  heretics  luul  force  against  the  Dona- 
tists.  The  glory  of  their  defeat  was  due  to  St.  Aitgustine, 
bishop  of  Uippot  who  bore  the  principal  part  in  this  oontn>> 
versy.  Tho  Domiiats,  however,  oontinuod  a  aopwrate 
body,  and  nttomptod  to  multiplv  their  sect  even  in  the  sixth 
century ;  hot  tho  Oatbolte  bishops  used  so  much  wisdom 
and  prudence  that  they  ins^ensibly  broui;ht  over  most  of 
those  who  had  strayed  fivim  the  bosom  of  the  church.  The 
church  of  tho  Donaiists  gradually  dwindled  to  nLithintr,  and 
became  quit<j  extinct  in  the  seventh  century.  (Broughton's 
Diet.  ^ all  Feiigiont,  fol.  Lend..  1766,  pp.  340,  341 ;  Mos- 
boim'a  Med.  Hirtoni,  4tn.  Lond^  1 765.  vol.  i,  pp.  SU,  314, 
tftH.  90S ;  Moori,  Diet.  Hutonqme,  ibl..  Fmia,  17«t»  tom.iT. 
p.  214  ) 

DONATIVE.  [Benkuck.  vol.  ir.,  P.  220.] 
DONATUS,  yELIUS,  a  celcbratea  gramaiarinn,  who 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cenlurt'.  He  wrote  a 
Grammar,  which  long  continued  in  the  schools;  and  also 
Notes  upon  Terence  and  Virgil.  He  was  most  eminent  iQ 
the  time  of  Conistantius,  md  teught  rhetorio  and  polite  litO" 
wtnn  otRomo  In  tbo jitrSM, wool  wbieb  timoSt.  Jorom 
itudied  gtommar  wider  Mm.  Donottis  has  ghron  ample 
employment  to  the  biVli  ;  rnjihcrs,  who  all  spcaK  of  an 
*  Kditio  TabellarLs  sine  i.l  1  i  tu.;a  '  of  his  Grammar,  as  one  of 
the  first  cUfi.  I-  ik  jiniiin','  hymeans  of  letters  cut  on  wooden 
blocks.  tSoc  Mecrman,  C^^fwe*  Ttfpt^raph.  o{  this  and 
other  editions,  4to.,  Hag. Com.  1 763,  tom.  L  pp.  126,  13'J  ;  li. 
pp.  107,  215,  216.)  This  Grammar  has  been  printed  with 
several  titles,  as  'Domtfoa,*  'Donatus  Minor.'  *Donnt«ia 
Ethimolvsatus,' '  Donatu*  pro  pucrulis,'  &c.,  but  the  work  to 
the  same,  namely.  'Elements  of  the  Latin  Language  for  the 
use  of  Children.'  In  ll.e  v  iume  of  the  Grammatici  Veiere*, 
printed  by  Nic  Jcnsoti,  vnihout  date,  it  is  entiiled  '  Donaiui 
de  Bai  barismo  ei  de  octo  paitibus  Urationis.'  Dr.  Clarke, 
in  his  'Bibliographical  Dictionary,'  vol.  lu.  p.  144-148,  bia 
given  along  liiit  of  editions  of  Donatus,  to  "vhicb  tho  mora 
inijuisitivo  roador  ia  nArrad.  Dmatua'a  '  Gommontatfl  in 
quinqiM  CommdimToraBtit**  wsra  tet  priModwitbQat  dntn. 
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fnhtiij  bdbm  ]46A.Mid  reprinted  in  14n  and  1476.  The 
'  ChiBiiwnlariui  ta  ▼itgilium,'  fol.,  Ven^  1529.  though  as- 
cribed t3  hi-T),  is  thought  by  niari\  not  to  be  his, 

Donau  in  the  middle  SL^Qi,  boih  in  Engiuh  and  French, 
berime  a  sjnonjin  ftr  tt^  qnMn  «f  gnnmr;  ■•  in  Pien 

*  Thco  <ir«Tr  I  m*  ■noiif  dnpm  my  DDoel  to  larna.' 

In  the  sututm  of  WinebMter  OnU^  wiittcn  abowt  im» 
gnaammr  »  called  *  Antiquus  Donatus,*  tlie  old  Dontt  Cbt- 

gnre  quote*  an  old  Fienrh  proverb,  '  T.r5  Diables  estoicnt 
enoore*  en  leur  D  iiat,'  the  devils  \<,t;it;  but  yt-t  in  their 
jrunmar.  (Sec  Hurles,  Intrnd.  in  I/txt.  Liii^.  I.atimr, 
6to,  Bremo?,  1773,  pp.  2U  J,  203;  Ckrke,  BiUit^r.  Dict^  ut 
rapra;  Warion's  I/ist.  Eng.  PoeU  4t0s,  ¥oL  L  PiSBl  ; 
Chalmer'a  Hiozr.  Did^  vol  jui.  p.  841.) 
,  DON  A  X.  TCofiCHACKA,  TOl.  viii,  p.  428.] 
OONCASTKR,  a  market-town,  horuugh,  and  parish  in 
Weat  Ridine  of  the  county  of  York,  in  the  wapentuke 
of  StralTorth  ana  Tickhill.  It  is  >ituated  on  the  river  Don, 
on  the  1^1  eat  north  roail,  which  passes  through  the  wliole 
!en;jTh  of  the  town;  it  is  1G2  miles  north-norlh-west  of 
L^adon,  and  37  miles  south-by-«est  of  York.  Donca«ter 
^as  the  Danum  of  Antoninus,  and  ms  eaUed  Dona  Ceuttre 
^  th«  8«xon%  from  whidi  its  prasent  name  is  derived. 
Doncaster  is  one  of  the  eleaneit,  moat  airy,  and  most  beau- 
tiful to^Ti*  in  the  V.'>if,'(lotn.  The  appronch  f  urn  Ljnd.m, 
bv  a  wicie  and  neari\  levt,!  road,  oriiaraenied  with  aiilieiit 
»lm-tre.'*,  is  ma'^iflrent  The  town  btaiitls  on  the  Wat- 
iing-«troet  of  the  Romons.  Coins,  urns,  and  other  Roman 
mnains  are  ocrasiunallr  dug  np  in  TUfioUl  paftl  of  the 
town  and  neishbourhood. 

Undor  tb«  Municipal  Reitann  Aet  (lie  1>orough  b  divided 
inlo  three  vards,  with  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  council- 
kis;  it  has  also  a  commission  of  the  pcae^j.  The  clear 
jjcome  of  the  cori'oraiion  is  nbmit  SuoO/.  per  annum,  of 
which  IarE;e  sums  are  ex]  ciuled  in  lighting,  paving,  clean- 
ing, and  watchin'^  the  town,  la  repair  of  roads,  improve- 
ment of  the  estates,  pohce  expeoMW,  and  in  contributions 
to  various  charities.  The  air  is  oonaidefdl  remarkably  pure 
and  aalubrion^  and  this  cirptmiatanoe,  oombined  with  its 
•dvutaceooi  liluntion  and  its  comparative  freedom  from 
local  assessments,  renders  it  a  desiiaLIe  rcsidem  e  far  per- 
sons of  liiaited  income.  The  popuhuion  of  the  burough 
▼a*,  in  1801,  5697 ;  in  IS!  I,  r,93j  :  in  IPil,  Hj44;  in  1831, 
10,030.  The  populatiun  of  the  townships  in  the  soke  of 
Donca'tter,  including  Hexthorpe-with-Balbv,  Loversal,  Ros- 
tmmoa,  Aukley,  Blaxton,  and  Wheatley>With-8«iidalL  was. 
in  lUl,  1700. 

I>CtneMter  bas  a  fbw  iron  foandries,  a  sacking  and  a 
linen  nannfltctory  on  a  small  scale.  In  i  787,  Dr.  Cart^-right 
introduced  the  man  if  i  ;  ri."  of  muslins  by  power-looms,  of 
which  ho  was  the  inveniur,  into  the  town;  but  the  attempt 
w,  make  Doncaster  a  manufacturing  town  was  unsuccessful. 
Aj>  the  centre  of  a  large  agriculltmtl  disinct,  ilic  markets 
and  fairs  arc  attended  by  a  laige  rural  ponulution,  who 
eonuibute  f^tly  to  ita  auvpoit  Although  it  ia  one  of 
the  largeat  oorn-niarkete  in  the  kingdom,  there  ii  no  eom- 
cirhange;  a  ipaeious  area  between  the  shambles  and  the 
cattle-market  u  used  for  the  sale  of  corn.  The  town  also 
derives  support  from  the  numerous  ojjulent  fatnilies  re- 
nding in  its  vicinity,  and  from  ih©  continual  intercourse  on 
the  north  road  Ihoueh  the  navigation  of  the  Don  renders 
it  an  ehgtble  situation  for  general  traffic  between  themanu- 
^rturiag  districts  and  the  eastern  coast,  no  advantage  has 
|it  bean  taken  of  the  JheiUtiaa  thaa  alEerdad  Ibr  naUng 
It  aptaeedT  trade. 

The  public  biiiHinE:^^  in  D  nrasterarethemaniion-house, 
a  nmd'Otnc  struciuru,  wiucii  aas  cost  about  10,00U/.,  and 
"h:ch  li  iwed  for  ihe  meetings  of  the  corporation,  for  con- 
ctns,  asaemblics,  and  occasionally  for  |)ublic  meetings;  the 
town  hall,  in  which  the  quarterly  sessions  for  the  borough 
and  the  annual  MMions  for  the  wapentake  ate  Iwld :  the 
gaol,  which  is  bnOt  on  the  improved  principle  Ibr  the  daut- 
Ication  of  iinMn«ii»  a  betting-room,  and  a  theatre.  The 
the  fare'*! 


on  tne  laiw^gnmnd,  may  also  bo  considered  as  one 
the  public  building ;  it  was  erected  ut  the  expense  of 
the  corpuration.  ond  i«  both  ele^nt  and  cornino<lious  The 
!>Un<l  tickets  s<dd  during  ihe  meo  week  produce  an  income 
of  about  1 70tj/.  a  year.  The  churches  of  Doncaster  are,  the 
l^b^uxdi.  dedieatwd  to  8t  Oaorge,  and  Christ  Church, 
na imner  is  a  spasionaanA  alegant  crucafDnn  ftrnetnt^ 
irilh  a  ioe  square  tower,  141  tet  hixh.  navuioaadataila 

«in  pnrooiilidjr  Bnib  HiA  ii«n 


attmtion  of  tlieantiquarT.  Christ  Chtircb 
was  enetad  a  fcw  years  ago,  from  a  fund  left  for  tliat  pur 
pose  by  the  late  John  Jarralt,  Esq.  The  spire  was  IfiO  feel 
nii^h  ;  in  November,  1836,  it  was  struck  by  lighining,  the 
tijwer  was  much  injured,  and  that  part  of  the  edifice  is  at 
present  (May,  1837)  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  interior  is  unin- 
jured, and  the  service  has  not  been  interrupted  by  tbe'ioei* 
dent.  The  lirinK  of  tlw  parish  oimrdi  is  a  iricaragc,  in  tlte 
archdeaconry  ran  dioeese  of  York,  and  in  ^  patronage  of 
the  arrhbishop  of  York.  Clirist  Church  is  a  perpetual 
curacy,  in  the  gift  of  the  trustees  of  ihe  late  Mr.  Jarratt. 
The  dissenting  places  uf  worship  axe  for  Friends,  Method' 
Lsts,  1  ndei'eitdenis,  CatlioUcs,  and  Presbyterians. 

The  educational  establishments  are  nuneinni.  XlkSfD 
are  many  boarding  schools  fur  both  ieiaB»  a  giaittmii* 
school,  a  national-school,  a  British-sdaool,  alid  six  Snndaf- 
schoolH.  A!!  tb«e  schools  are  well  supported.  Tlte  num- 
ber of  pupils  instructed  in  Sunday-schools  exceeds  1000; 
they  are  tau^^ht  by  150  teachers  anif  superintendents.  The 
Yorkshire  inotttution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  situated 
near  the  race-course :  it  is  a  sdiool  of  instruction  and  in- 
dustry. (DsAF  and  I>dmb.)  Other  institutions  are  the 
Subscriptbu  Library,  the  Mechanics*  and  Apprentices' 
Libtai]r,  and  the  Lyceum  Liteiaiy  and  Scieatifle  Socia^. 
A  valttule  library  alao  belongs  to  the  ehnreli.  whieh  u  ac- 
cessible to  al!  tlic  inhabitants.  The  jiubtic  chaiitics  which 
belong  to  the  town  are  numerous.  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
endowed  m  1688  by  Thomas  Ellis,  is  an  asyiutn  fur  six 
"puore  and  decayed  housekeepers  uf  good  uauie  and  fame." 
lu  present  income  is  335/.  it.  6d.  a  year.  Quiniin  Kay's 
charity  of  300/.  per  annum,  i»  chiefly  devoted  to  the  relief 
of  poor  andiaduoed  persons,  and  to  the  apprenticing  of  sis 
poor  children  to  mecnanical  or  handicnft  trades.  Jarratt's 
charity  is  for  the  relief  of  six  redueed  hotisekee(«r8.  There 
are  several  other  bequest-  f  r  pi:rposes  similar  to  thos«  enu- 
merated. The  other  chanliea  in  Doncaster  ar«  the  dispen- 
sary, the  lying-in,  clothing,  sick,  and  soup  chanties.  The 
tola!  number  of  accounts  kept  at  the  Doncaster  savings'  bank 
to  Novemhw  1836  was  2050,  amounting  to  81,711/.  'Jt.  6d. 

The  laeoa  at  Doncaster  ue  held  in  the  third  week  of  Sep- 
tember, and  continue  fbr  Hve  daya  It  Is  said  that  they  are 
u  source  uf  great  emolument  to  the  town,  but  this  is  very 
doubtfiH  It  is  certain  that  they  are  productive  of  great 
immorality,  not  only  among  the  casual  visiters,  but  also 
among  the  periuaaeiit  residents.  The  race-ground,  which 
is  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  is  perhaps  unrivalled.  The 
St.  Leger  stakes  excite  great  interest  not  onlv  throughout 
the  kingdom,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  woffld.  Ine  municipal 
body  sulMorilMS  largely  to  the  maintenance  of  the  racis, 
un^  tile  idea  that  they  tend  to  the  prospt  i n)  ui  the  town. 
PottcricCar,  on  the  south  of  Doncaster,  was  u  morass  of 
many  miles  in  e.xtetit,  till  the  ye  ir  17f>6.  It  is  now  eora- 
pletoly  drained,  and  yields  luxuriant  crops. 

DONEGAL,  a  maritime  rouiuy  of  the  nrovincc  of  Ulster 
in  Irebnd;  bounded  east  and  south  on  the  inland  side  by 
parts  of  ibie  counties  of  Londonderry,  Tyrone^  l-'ermanagh, 
and  Leitrim ;  and  on  tiie  aonth-weet,  wast,  and  north,  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Greatest  length  from  Inisbowcn  head  on 
the  north-east,  to  Malin  Beg  head  (sometimes  called  Tcvliii 
head.)  on  the  south-west,  85  statute  miles;  greatest  breadth 
firom  Fearn-hill  on  the  south-east  to  Horn  Head  on  the 
north-west,  4 1  statute  nulea.  Am aoeotding  lo Oid[nanea 
survey  of  Ireland,  consists  of— 

Land  1,170,335  t  SI 
Water     49,107  0  11 


Total      l,l<.)3,<14-2    3    2  Statute  measure. 


Chr,  about  1  b65  aquare  miles. 

Ones  population  in  1831,  289,149. 

Donegal  forms  the  north-western  extremity  of  Ireland. 
The  inland  boundary  preserves  a  general  direction  of 
south-west  by  north-east,  and  firom  Lifford  northward  is 
formed  by  the  navigable  river  and  liarbour  of  Loch  Foyle. 
The  maritime  boundary  is  extremely  irregular,  Lein.,'  deeply 
indented  on  the  north  by  the  aestuanes  of  l>>ch  hiwilly, 
MulrOY,  and  Sheephu\en,  and  on  the  south  by  Donegal 
bay.  The  whole  county  is  uneven  and  muuniainous,  with 
the  aeaption  of  the  midland  district  extending  from  the 
libartiaB  of  Londondernr  westward  to  Letlerkenny  and 
Rathmdton,  on  Loch  owilly,  and  MNithviid  along  iha 
Fegrb  t»  14JM  isd  Outla  Finn*  tud  some  other  inaon* 
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riAeimbtelnwtouround  BaUTilianiioii  and  Donegal  on  tbe 

south,  and  Dunfatirtfiliy  ana  Buncrana  on  the  north.  TJie 
muuntain  group?,  of  Dtmogal  togiitluT  with  llic  Inghlauds 
of  Tyrone  and  Derry  pre^^nl  a  deeply  wiihdr.iwn  amphi- 
theatxe  to  tho  north-east,  enclosing  the  basin  of  the  Foyle. 
TluU  portion  of  the  mountainous  circuit  which  lies  withm 
tbisj»UDtr  is  broken  only  in  tbe  nortb  by  th«  openings  of 
Lodt  SwiUf  and  Molror  nay ;  and  on  tbe  taaih  (wbere  the 
connecting  highlands  of  Donegal  and  Tyrone  are  narrowed 
between  tnc  valley  of  the  Finn  and  the  Bay  uf  Donegal  j  hy 
the  ^;ap  of  Barnesmore.  Slievc  Snaght,  «lnrli  ii>es  to  a 
height  of  2019  feet  in  the  centrt;  of  the  peninsula  of  Inuh- 
owon,  forms  the  extremity  of  this  chain  on  tho  north.  West- 
ward from  Slieve  Snaght  and  similarly  situated  in  the  cen- 
tre of  tho  peninsula  of  Fana<1  between  Loch  Swillv  and 
Mulioy  Bay,  is  KoodiaUa  (il9f  ftet) ;  backed  in  like'man- 
ner  bv  Loeb  Salt  momitBin  (1541  feet),  between  the  head 
ofMulroy  Bay  and  the  low  country  slretfliitiLr  inland  fiom 
Sheej)  Haven.  Westward  a^ain  from  the  Sheep  Haven  is 
Murkish,  'iI90  feet  in  heiij;ht,  whicii  slopes  down  on  the 
norlh  to  the  prrimontor)' of  Hitni  Head;  and  (Jarntri^na, 
(I39fi  feet),  whirh  extends  to  the  sea  at  Bloody  Foreland. 
Southward  from  Muckish  stretches  a  vast  legioD  of  bifdi- 
lands,  whidt  expands  towards  tbe  west  in  wide-exteMed 
tracts  of  but::,  interspersed  with  small  lakes  and  covered 
with  black  heaths  down  to  the  sandy  beach  of  Ihc  Atlantic : 
on  the  ea.st  it  presents  a  scries  of  hidd  continuous  emi- 
nences o\  erhaniriuET  the  basin  of  the  Foyle.  The  chief  emi- 
nences ol  ilie  c  liain  aie  Engul  aii'l  Dooish  on  the  north, 
the  first  2462  feet  in  height  (the  highest  (inround  in  the 
county),  the  second  2143  feet;  and  Bluestack  and  Silver- 
hill  on  tbe  soutb,  2SIS  and  1967  feet  respectively.  From 
Bluestaek  extends  a  series  of  considerable  devations  west- 
ward,  alon'4  the  northern  boundary  of  tlie  bay  of  Donegal, 
whu  h  leiminate  in  the  preripicrs  of  SUeve  League,  and  the 
promontory  of  Malin  Heg ;  the  B.iniesinore  rooaniains 
sweeping  eastward  continue  tin-  <  h  un  into  Tyrone.  This 
nouotainous  tract  covers  upwards  uf  700  snuare  raiks.  or 
mora  tbao  twice  the  area  of  tbe  county  of  Carlo.  It  oon- 
tains  several  spots  of  great  interest  to  the  tourist ;  such  as 
Loch  Salt,  the  prospect  from  which  over  Horn  Head  and 
Tory  lidand  has  been  justly  celebrated,  and  Glen  Vcagh, 
under  the  eastern  declivity  of  Dooish.  where  c]ilV>  of  1000 
feet  hang  fur  upwards  of  two  miles  over  a  glen  and  lake; 
the  opposite  bank  being  clothed  with  a  natural  Ibnst  which 
is  sfil!  the  retreat  of  tliored  deer. 

I'Vum  the  liberties  of  Londonderry  northward,  the  coast 
of  Loch  Foyle  between  tbe  nonotains  of  Inishowen  and  the 
MS,  is  well  inhabited  and  improfed.  HulT.  dose  to  the 
county  boundary,  and  Mobile,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loch, 
are  miuh  frequenieil,  ilie  latter  especially  by  the  citizens 
of  Derr)" during  the  hathinp  season.  From  ItiishouiMi  Head 
at  the  entrance  of  Luch  Foyle,  tlie  coast,  which  from  this 

Eint  is  very  rocky  and  precipitous,  bends  north-west  to 
alin  Head,  the  most  nonJiem  point  of  this  coimty  and  of 
IfeUnd.  The  clift  at  Inishowen  Head  are  31 S  ftet  in 
beiRbt:  at  Bin  Head,  about  half-way  between  Culdaif  and 
Malin,  they  rise  to  the  altitnde  of  614  feet  above  the  sea. 
On  tho  Loch  Swdly  side  of  the  |>eninsiila  the  coa-it  is  low, 
and  in  many  places  covoifcd  wuh  >aiid,  which  the  norih- 
wesierly  uales  heap  up  in  immense  quantities  on  all  the 
exposed  beaches  of  this  roast.  Loch  Swilly  extends  iniand 
upwards  of  twenty  miles,  and  forms  a  spacious  and  secure 
hariKHir :  the  amn^  breadth  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half, 
and  tbe  inner  basin  is  completely  land-kicked;  but  the 
vicinity  of  Loch  Foyle,  uhieh  tloats  ves--e1s  of  nnf)  tons  up  to 
thebridjfc  of  Derry,  retider.s  Loch  Swilly  of  less  iniporiancu  a** 
a  harbour.  On  the  livcr  Swilly,  a  litilc  alnive  its  entimnce 
into  the  ly.x  U.  stands  Letterkenny,  a  thriving  town,  which 
supplies  most  of  tiio  country  to  the  westward  with  articles 
of  import.  Ralhmclton,  and  Rathinullcn  arc  situated  on 
tbe  western  shore  of  the  Loch,  the  latter  nearly  opposite 
Buncrana,  and  all  in  the  midst  of  vdl  imnntved  vioinitifls. 
The  rijie  of  sprin;;  tides  opposite Bonciana  is  18  feet.  West- 
ward from  L'  l  h  Swilly.  the  coast  of  Fanad,  wlurh  is  penin- 
sulated  by  the  Bay  of  Mulroy,  is*  very  rugged,  and  in  many 
parts  overspread  with  s;uul  blown  in  between  the  hi:;luT 

Ciats  of  rock.  The  Bay  of  Mulroy  is  encumbered  with  !«and- 
nks  and  intricate  windings:  it  extends  inland  upwards  of 
tea  miles,  and  is  comidetelr  land-locked,  bemg  scarcely  half 
aquarterof  amilewiaeattneentranoe.  The  small  peninsula 
of  Rosguill  intercepted  between  this  bay  and  Sheep  Haven, 
b»«  hc^n  almuat  ublitei-at'.Kl  by  the  sands  which  have  been 


blown  in  hetre  within  the  last  century.  Rosapeniia-house, 
built  by  l>ord  Boyne,  on  the  neck  of  the  isthmus,  with  a'l 
ii«  deme*nc,  gardens,  and  offices,  has  been  buried  to  such  a 
depth,  that  the  chimneys  of  tlie  mansion-house  some  years 
since  were  all  that  was  visible.  On  the  opposite  shore 
Sheep  Haven  stand  Do9  OmCIOi  and  the  liouse  SJid  de- 
mesne of  Arde^  the  moil  remote^  and  at  the  same  tame  the 
mo&i  splendid  seat  in  this  quarter  cf  Ulster.  On  a  creek 
of  Shoen  Haven  isthelitile  porl-townof  Dunfana:;hy,  im- 
mediately under  Horn  Head,  which  rises  north  of  it  to  the 
height  of  833  feet,  with  a  cliff  to  the  ocean  of  6.'6  feet.  On 
tlie  western  side  of  Hoin  Head  is  a  peiforation  of  the  rnek. 
known  as  Me  Swine's  CKin:  when  the  wind  sets  in  from 
the  north-west,  the  sea  Is  driven  into  this  cavern  with  such 
violence  as  to  rise  through  an  opening  of  the  rock  above  in 
lofty  jets,  with  a  report  which,  it  is  said,  may  be  heard  ut  a 
distance  of  many  miles.  In  tbe  sound  between  Horn  Head 
and  Bl.KKly  Foreland  are  the  islands  of  InnisboHin,  Innish- 
douiiy,  ami  Tory  IMatul,  whi(  h  last  is  at  a  distance  of  eight 
miles  from  the  shore.  Tory  Island  is  three  miles  and  a 
half  in  icngtli,  by  half  a  mile  to  three  quarters  in  breadth, 
and  is  inhabited  by  perhaps  the  most  primitive  race  of  jico- 
pie  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1821  tbe  island  contained 
S9  houses  and  298  inhabitants,  few  of  whom  had  ever  been 
on  the  main  land.  If  is  stated  by  tho  only  tourist  uho  ha* 
given  an  account  of  his  tnivels  through  this  remote  district, 
that  seven  or  ci^ht  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tory  having  hct  n 
drneii  by  stre***  of  weather  into  .\rdes  Bay  about  ihe  jeai 
1826.  '  Mr.  Stewart  of  Ardcs,  ga\  e  t  he.so  poor  people  shelter 
in  a  large  bam,  and  supplied  them  with  plenty  of  food  and 
fresh  straw  to  lie  on  ; — not  one  of  those  people  wa.s  ever  in 
Ireland  before ;  the  trees  of  Ardes  actually  astonished  them 
— they  WMO  seen  putting  leaves  and  small  branches  in 
their  pockets  to  show  on  their  return.  Mr.  Stewart  had  the 
grmd  nature  to  procure  a  piper  for  thi'ir  nmus.empnt.  and 
all  the  titiu-  the  wind  wa»  contrary  those  harnilcss  people 
oontinucd  dancing,  sing.n<;,  eaung,  and  steeping — a  picture 
of  ^.-ivat^  life  in  every  age  and  clime.'  (fiKVlcAiff  M  ire 
land  by  the  Rev.  €a  <ikr  Otway,  p.  13.)  Tlw  aTerap*  etova- 
tion  of  the  western  part  of  the  island  is  no  mofethanftoiB 
50  to  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  want  of 
shelter  is  felt  very  hcverely  ill  those  north-westerly  liule* 
which  set  in  with  such  violence  on  this  coast  In  the  sum- 
mer of  lt>-26,  it  is  said,  a  gale  from  this  quarter  drove  the 
sea  in  immense  waves  over  the  whole  flat  part  of  the  islaii'l. 
destroying  the  corn  and  washing  the  potatoes  out  fjf  the 
furrows. 

From  Bloody  Foreland  south  to  Malin  Beg  Head,  a.  dis- 
tance of  40  miles  in  a  straight  line,  notliing  can  be  mere 
desolate  than  the  aspect  of  the  western  coast  of  Done- 
gal. Vast  moor*!,  studded  with  pools  of  bog  water  descend 
to  the  Athiiiiic  between  l):irren  deltas  of  sand,  through 
which  each  river  and  nvulel  of  the  coast  winds  its  way  ta 
the  sea.  In  winter  when  these  sandy  channels  arc  over- 
flowed, it  is  iropoaaible  to  proceed  by  the  coast  line^  as 
Uiere  are  no  bridges  over  any  of  the  larger  streams  north 
of  the  village  of  Glanties.  Tlie  wildest  part  of  this  div 
trict  is  calletl  the  Rosses,  in  which  the  village  of  Dunglo 
or  Cloghanlca  containing,  in  1821,  263  inhabitants,  i.s  the 
principal  place.  A  great  number  of  islands  lie  off  this 
coast  separated  from  the  main-land,  and  ftom  one  an 
other  by  narrow  sounds  and  sand-banks.  Of  these,  eleven 
are  inhabited  ;  of  which  the  principal  are  Aranmore,  or  the 
north  Island  of  Aran,  containing  in  1821, 132  housesi,  and 
788  inhabitants ;  Rutland  or  Innismacdum,  containing  i9 
hnusea,  and  173  inhabiiants ;  Innisfree,  containing  'ii 
houses,  and  171  inl]al>ii;int> ;  aiul  Owuey,  containing  \'l 
houses  and  rr  inhabitants.  The  cause  of  so  den-e  a  ijapii- 
lation  in  this  desolate  country  is  the  success  of  the  herring 
fishing  here  in  1784  and  1785,  when  each  winter's  flshii);.; 
was  nlculated  to  have  produced  to  tbe  inhabitants  of  Uie 
Rones  a  sum  of  40.000A,  who  loaded  with  herrings  upwards 
of  3U0  vessels  in  each  of  these  years.  These  sucoeasM 
induced  the  government,  in  anijunction  with  tbe  Marqut' 
of  C>in\nL:barathe  proj  rielor,  in  expend,  it  is  said,  jin:*  i ' 
in  the  improvements  iii-ees>ar\  to  ert  i  t  a  ]^erraancnt  fiahnib 
staiiun  on  the  i.^land  of  Innisiiiai'durn.  A  small  town  was 
built  and  called  Rutland,  but  it  was  scarcely  completed 
when  the  herrings  began  to  desert  the  coast ;  at  the  same 
time  the  sands  began  to  blow,  and  have  since  continued  t« 
accumulate  to  audi  a  degree  that  at  present  the  island  ii 
nearly  half  covered,  and  the  fishing  station  quite  oblite- 
rated.   Below  high 'amter  mark  un  tbe  coast  of  Inni^fi^e*:- 
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iram  »  mmmw  mm  pMnlbcfar  tVMt  and  nubitif*  Jbr 
catthi.  wliidivatehtlieebboraAtideHidlMQponit  st 

•very  low  -water. 

The  district  of  the  Rosses  is  separated  from  the  more 
rfrlaitned  cour.trv  ali  uil  Gl  in  lie*  and  Ardara,  o;i  the  south 
by  ih«  river  Gweebarra,  the  sandy  chonDel  ul  which  is  from 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth  through- 
out the  last  eight  miles  of  its  course,  and  can  only  be 
passed  by  fording  in  dry  weather.  On  the  whole  line  of 
cBMt  CroiB  Moody  Fotdud  to  Malm  Beg  Head  there  is  but 
«M  fontleman's  seat:  tins  u  at  AHara,  a  village  at  the 
brad  of  Loughrosraore  Bay,  from  whirh  tli<?rf  is  a  pretty 
>:)i)d  comrouniration  over  the  heighis  Uiat  itrotch  from 
illi;est.-\  k  lo  MaiHi  Beg,  with  Killybegfifs  and  Donegal. 
W^twartl  fMm  Ardara,  the  coast  again  becomes  precipitous, 
bemg  lined  with  clilb  from  600  to  600  feet  in  height  or 
the  oortbem  sidoof  the  great  promontory  terminated,  by 
Malin  Beg  Head.  The  kmieat  cliffs,  however,  on  the  whole 
Hoe  of  coast  are  those  of  Sliere  League  inuaediataly  east  of 
Malin  Beg,  where  the  height  from  the  sea  to  the  sammit  of 
ihe  shelving  rock  above  is  at  one  point  1964  feet.  Eaist- 
aard  from  Slieve  I.«ague  to  the  town  of  Donegal,  the 
northern  shore  of  Doiie^l  Bay  affords  excellent  shelter 
from  the  north-west  gales  in  the  successive  creeks  of  Teelin 
Bay,  Fintragh  Bay,  Killybeggs  Bav,  Mc  Swine's  Bay.  and 
lovar  Bay.  Of  tbaae  Ilia  bailMNir  ot  Killybeggt  is  by  much 
the  tnoat  ahdtarad  and  conmodioiia,  being  the  only  one 
secure  from  a  gale  from  the  west  or  south-west  The  harbour 
of  Donegal  itself  at  the  head  of  the  bay  is  suflRciently  good 
f  r  1  raui  h  more  trading  place ;  and  u  i\  units  w.uili  fron^  it 
li  the  embouchure  of  the  navigable  nvt  r  iirue,  vtriucli  llows 
from  Loch  Erne  through  Bally&hannon.  [Ballyshannon.] 
Four  miles  from  BaUysbannon  on  the  coast,  at  the  iunetion 
of  the  counties  of  Don^l  and  Leitrim,  is  Bundoran,  a 
IMuonabla  arataniif-plMa»  maeh  flaauantad  to  tha  gentry 
«f  tha  nawhhouring  eountiei.  Roana  thalMaa  ofJlonegaJ 
B.iy  from  iCillybegg*  to  Bundoran.  cultivation  extends  mote 
or  less  up  all  the  seaward  decliyilies :  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ballyshannon  is  well  improved;  and  north-eas;  fr  in  the 
town  of  Donegal  a  good  tract  of  arable  land  stretches  in- 
land to  the  pktoretqaa  kka  of  Loch  Suk,  and  the  Gap  of 
BamaiUiuta,  vbara  a  mountain  defile  about  seven  miles  in 
length  oonnaeta  it  vith  tlie  south-western  extremi^r  of  the 
district  of  the  Foyle  at  Ballyboftj  and  StnuMrai^  two 
thriving  vill^es  on  the  Finn. 

The  Finn,  which  is  the  chief  f<  <  It  r  of  tlio  F  yle  on  this 
side,  issue*  from  a  lake  438  feet  above  liie  Icv.^.  of  the  s«a, 
situated  sn    ihe  r  i  iitre  o[  the  mountain  chain  extend. 14; 
south  from  Erigal,  and  after  a  course  of  about  thirtv  miles 
csj^t ward,  joins  the  Foyle  at  Lifford  bridge,  eight  mileS  be- 
lov  Caatiaimw  triban  it  l»  nantabia  for  boaia  of  14  tons. 
Othar  ftedaia  af  tha  fMa,o«t  of  Donagal,  aia  tha  Derg, 
which  comes  from  Loch  Derg  in  the  south-east  extremity  of 
the  county  of  Donegal  and  joins  the  main  stream  in 
TyronL' :  tlio  Decle,  which  ^     h  i  nurse  nearly  parallL'.  t.  i 
the  Finn,  and  descends  upwartk  of  800  feet  in  its  four«e 
frum  Loch  Deele  to  the  Foylo,  which  it  joins  a  mile  below 
Lillbrd  ;  and  the  Swilly  burn  or  brook,  which  passes  by 
Raphoe.  and  is  navigable  for  a  few  miles  above  its  junction. 
Laoi  Dmg  ia  about  S4  ^fi^ 
fuooded  on  aD  tidea  axerat  the  aovtli  by  steep  and  banan 
m  ountains :  it  ■  467  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its 
greatest  depth  Ls  75  feet.    This  lake  is  subject  to  violent 
gusts  of  wind.    It  abounds  in  excellent  trout.   The  SwiUy 
mer,  although  it  has  a  course  of  little  more  than  fifteen 
mdes,  brings  down  a  good  body  of  water  through  Letter- 
koiiy  10  Loch  Swilly.   The  Lmnnan  river,  which  hkewise 
fe«t  into  Loch  Swilly  by  Rathmelton,  is  a  considerable 
stream,  as  is  also  tha  Lacka^.  which  dischama  tha  vataia 
of  the  lakes  of  Qartu.  Loeh  Veagh.  Loch  Salt,  and  Glan 
Lx-h  into  Sheep  Haven.   The  vraters  of  Loch  Salt,  which 
i»  perhaps  the  neepcst  pool  in  Ireland,  descend  731  feet  in  a 
cnur«.e  of  little  more  ifi  ui  three  miles  to  Glen  Loch.  Of 
the  nven  of  the  western  coast  the  chief  is  the  Gweebarra 
already  mentioned :  of  a  similar  character  is  the  Gweedore, 
vhkfa  MMiataa  tha  Rmms  an  tha  north  from  the  district 
of  €3afhanaaly.    Tha  Owaoea,  which  Horn  thraogh 
Ardara.  is  the  only  other  considerable  river  on  thia  eoatt ; 
the  minor  streams  issuing  firom  smaU  lakes,  and  tha  tor- 
r'-nts  which  diaead  torn  tha  mooitainvinlo^  am  almost 
innumerable. 

The  genera,  direction  of  all  the  valleys  v>lm  h  u's  rseet 
the  hiolanda  of  Oooegal  is  noith-aaat  and  aouth-weat,  and 
iP.CNabMl 


tUa  naMnl  disposition  marks  out  fhathiaadnafUiiaBflf 
moantani  rad;  vis.,  fnm  Ballyshannon  and  Donegal  to 

Lifford  and  Ixmdonderry,  through  the  j^tip  of  Brtrnpcmr  i  p; 
from  Ardara  to  Lifford  and  l..ettcrkemiv,  tn  tlu:  in  ad  nt  iha 
Finn;  and  from  UunfanaLdr,  u:i-:l  ihr-  culir.,i';e(l  country 
about  Sheep  Haven  into  the  Rosses,  by  the  passes  between 
Dooish  and  ErigaL  These  latter  roads  are  little  f^uented, 
so  that  west  of  Enniskillen  the  gap  of  Bamesmore  is  the 
only  ordinary  communication  between  Connaught  and  Ul- , 
star.  Tbadwtiiat  alang  the  Foyle  and  nwnd  tha  head  af 
Loch  Swilly  ia  la  wall  supplied  with  means  of  aoamunaai* 
tint!  !a:i'l  and  water  as  any  other  part  of  Ireland* 
Tluiiu^iwut  the  county  the  roads  are  eood. 

The  climate  of  Donegal  is  raw  an  1  1  hsk  rous,  except  in  the 
sheltered  oountry  along  the  Foyle.  1  he  prevalent  winds  are 
from  the  west  and  north  west,  and  the  violence  with  which 
they  blow  may  be  estimated  from  tha  dfitata  of  tha  atam 
of  Dacember  4, 1 81 1 .  in  whieh  HiiM^|art]!^a  ship  Sathtnitr 
waa  loot  in  Loeh  Swilly.  The  maws  and  gills  of  all  the  flsh 
east  on  shore— aals,  cod,  haddock,  lobsters.  &«. — were  filled 
with  sand;  from  which  it  would  appear,  that  by  the  fririous 
agitation  of  the  sea,  the  sand  became  so  blended  with  it, 
that  the  fish  were  suffocated.  Eels  arc  fished  in  fifteen 
fothoms,  and  cod  in  twenty  to  thirty ;  hence  making  al- 
lowance for  their  approach  nearer  shore  before  the  storm, 
«a  mav  jndnaf  tha  d^tb  to  which  the  agitatiea  af  tha 
waloraaHanSled:  tha  ordinary  depth  iu  a  gale  af  wind  ii 
seven  feet  below  the  surface,  and  in  a  heavy  storm  twelve 
to  fourteen  feet.  (Geological  Traruacti'm*,  iii.  c.  13.) 
From  the  rciDani'-;  of  natural  forests  in  many  situations 
where  no  tuubt^r  will  at  present  rise  agamst  the  north-west 
blast.  It  has  been  inferred  that  the  climate  is  now  mora 
severe  than  it  formerly  vraa,  a  conjecture  whieh  would 
seem  tab*  aorroborated  bv  numerous  ruins  of  churches 
and  honsaib  amwhalaad  by  Mad  btowii  in  on  aitoatiooa 
where,  had  audi  aranta  baen  oowmm  at  tha  time  4^  Uiair 
foundation,  no  nnc  ^vnuld  have  ventured  on  building.  The 
deposit  of  sand  ai  tiiu  bottom  of  the  sea  is  daily  increased 
liy  tlie  detritus  of  loose  ]ininiuve  rock  brmif;lit  linwti  hy 
every  river  of  the  coast ;  so  that  with  each  succeeding  storm 
a  greater  quantity  may  be  expected  to  be  blown  in,  untU 
the  whole  cout  becomes  one  sandy  desert,  unices  the  dangar 
be  obviated  bv  timely  plantations  of  bent  grass  and  tha  ax* 
tirpation  of  tnote  multitadaa  of  rabbits  whose  burrowa  now 
extend,  in  many  placeai  tan  aamal  auks  aknog  the  shore, 
and  prevr nt  tha  natanl  ipaaiaB  ftan  dami  tha 

Ifvosc  milt  tor. 

T\a:  Kl(ri  iKTU'stone-field,  which  occupies  the  central 
plain  of  Ireland,  extends  over  the  borders  of  thia  county 
fmni  Bundoran,  where  the  limestone  cliff  rises  to  the  height 
of  10«  foot  over  tha  Atlantic,  tan  mika  aorth-east  to  Bal- 
linfen,  wheta  dia  axliania  ad^jie  of  tha  atiatum  is  perfonlad 
by  a  subterraneous  river.  Limestone  gravel  is  alao  fBond 
along  the  flanks  of  the  primitive  district  as  far  aa  aoma 
miles  nortli  f  IX  negal  town,  and  to  the  presence  of  this 
valuable  subsianca  may  be  chiefly  attributea  the  rultivntior 
which  distinguishes  this  part  of  the  county  frum  tiu-  steril 
tract  that  separates  it  from  the  basin  of  the  Foyle.  From 
the  mountains  of  Bamesmore,  north,  the  whole  formation 
of  this  county,  with  the  exoeption  of  tha  ttaMitiaiii  tnet 
akng  the  baant  of  the  Foyle.  is  pniaitiva. 

The  prevalent  rnt  k=  are  granite  and  mica  slate,  ptMtng 
into  gneiss,  quarU  slate,  and  clay  slate.  The  granite  is  a 
coarse  granular  syenite,  the  detritus  of  which  gives  a  ^tmng 
reddish  tinge  to  the  sands  washed  down  by  the  sUeams 
that  traverse  it.  It  occurs  supporting  flanks  of  roica  slate 
along  the  whole  Una  of  mountains  from  Loch  Salt  to 
Ekmesmore.  Ob  tha  eastern  flanks  of  this  range  the  mica 
■lata  paasaa  into  graywaekab  whiah  fmaa  tha  aubrtiatwtt 
of  the  valley  of  the  Foyle:  the  lania  mek  aeaofa  o«ar  fha 
lo-wcT  p-trts  of  Inishowen,  and  also  appears  on  the  southern 
side  oi  the  range  near  Donegal  town.  Granular  limestone 
is  found  in  beds  throughout  the  whole  mountain  district  in 
great  (quantity  and  variety  of  colour,  as  among  various  other 
indications,  grey  at  Malin  Head;  greyish-blue  at  Loch 
Salt ;  fine  granular,  pearl-white,  pearl-grey,  flesh-red,  and 
bright  bluish-grey,  at  the  marble  hill  near  Muckiiih ;  yel- 
lowish-white,  greyish-white,  and  raaa-nd,  at  BaUinnora, 
pearl-white  and  pale  rose  colour  at  Dunlawy,  unto  Bfigal ; 
pearl-grey  in  extensive  beds  at  the  head  of  the  river  Finn ; 
and  greyish  fine  blue  at  Killybeggs.  Silidferous,  magncsian, 
and  marlv  limestoMi:  u l  ur  in  various  part*  of  tha 

barooiea  of  Initfaowen  and  Raphoe.  with  a  remarkable 
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•tflatkte  noar  Convoy,  on  the  Deelfl^wbieb  cuts  under  the 
knifu  liko  woixJ,  and  u  usod  by  iho  cuuniry  people  fur  llie 
bowU  of  lobacco-pipes.  B«(L>  of  grveit^tonc  and  ^recustone 
pttphvty  *n  aoioetiiQet  found  reeling  on  tho  dci>u!>it!»  of 
ffMliUr  Umottone,  and  oomioaaUy  on  the  mica  slate  and 
giaiiiti^  Wtd  the  dikes  from  which  thew  originate  may  be 
nen  tmvmm  Uaa  primitivo  rook  at  HnA  aud 
Bloody  Foi«Uiia.  Among  th«  nxvt  minerab  oemimng  in 
this  ramarkablo  region  aro  cnlumnwr  idocraso,  malacolitbe, 
epidoto,  and  e^isonite  (ciimamuQ  stone),  frutu  u  b«id  of  mica 
alalo  in  the  HoiMdi^  and  flora  ilie  bar  ol  ibo  Gwccbarra 
nvor;  garpel  in  hombl«ndu  all^lfl  o\'«r  tho  marble  of 
Dunlcwy ;  and  chorry-red  gacMl  llNWlQlvtUw:  also  ^um- 

hm  tsm  Uui«tMi»«(Aid«ii  •imwr  mitat  Aom  liont 
Sfwd;  ie^«artb  114 iron owt»imXjl4vinBti«CI^ 

anealy ;  pearl-grey  and  yellowish-while  porcelain  clay  from 
Araumore  Island  ;  potter's  clay  from  Drumardagh,  on  Loch 
Swilly;  iron  pyiiteb  IVoui  Biu  aoainore;  lead  ore  from  Finn- 
town,  l^tlerkeniiy,  Gleuiotih«r,  and  various  other  places; 
aud  ptp«-clay  ft\n\\  Drumboi;,  near  Stranorlar.  The  white 
nartm  df  £kiu4fiwyt  bmmt  the  mountain  Ssifil.  is  stated  to 
be  of  f»  wwHiBt  quality,  and  iu  bed  vwry  uHmkn ;  it  has 
hean  Uaoe4  ov«r  f  ipaoa  of  ball  a  nfla 


ftaely  graoulac,  (hat  U  my  be  ainiileye4  in 

cdTiaulptttro.  'Its  texture  and  whiteness,'  says  Mr.  Griffith, 
'approach  more  to  those  of  the  Parian  than  of  the  Currara 
Baarblo.  It  i<t  very  woH  kimwa  that  peHuri  blovks  of  the 
Carrara  marble  are  procured  with  gr^at  ditliculty,  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  (he  marble  of  Dunlewy  ia  free  from 


feet  to  two fiset  ten  inches  in  girth,  are  atpteeent  (April.  1  S37y 
lur  sale  in  the  latter  neighbourhood.  This  is  the  first  horoe 
growth  of  timber  offered  for  sale  in  Donegal.  The  tive> 
nave  been  grown  on  steep  and  poor  land,  and  are  good  evi 


dcnoea  of  the  capabilitios  of  the  waste  lands  of  this  county 

Tiie  hnen  nianu&cture  is  carried  on  to  a  very  eonaidanUe 
extent,  and  ia  atill  inemaoK  in  the  eultivatod  country 


Wtk  tMVUt  nninfc  and  ather  subatancea  intedbring  with 
tlM»  dMOll.  Wliwli  wn  firoquaatly  ^iaapooint 
VPrk  upon  the  mvblo  rrom  Camia/  A 


)int  iha  ailiiU  who 

  .  .    .  .  tupplyaf 

tne  Mliosoua  saad  was  fomorly  drava  mta  tlo  nonataia 

of  Muf'kish  by  the  glass-boukes  of  Belfn^t,  aittl  roni^iderable 
quantities  have  been  of  late  expuxied  to  DunUafton  tor  the 
m^ufarturv  of  plate  and  erovR  gioH:  tiwHaiitnUii 
doirn  the  hiU  m  eaavaa  baga 

Til*  toil  of  tk«  pmnitiro  district  is  generally  cold,  moory, 
t«d|lw«.  T>»linimwnwiitfta»m>abanaon  la  fbaiMal 

ipMi  •  ^iti»  IHaUa  aril  taniag  liran 
mould  to  a  hgbt-brown  giavellv  earth.  The  soil  ef  the 
transition  district,  arising  chiefly  fVom  the  deeompoeition 
of  sliiiy  ruck,  19  a  light  but  manageable  clay,  which  is  very 
well  adapted  for  crops  of  potatoes,  tlax,  oats,  and  barley, 
aud  in  some  situationa  as  along  tho  rivers  Finn  and  Foyle, 
bvars  whaat  abundantly.  The  ordinary  rotation  of  enyic  ia 
the  limestone  district  is  potatoes,  oati,  or  on  tho  HMHlt, 
hH^Hf,  and  iax:  oo  the  cold  lands  tl  tha  western  coast 
folsteea  and  btiley^  and  among  tho  WNHMaina,  potatoes 
and  ostsi.  Alternate  green  crops  aud  homo  fceding  bare 
been  practised  by  some  of  the  leading  gentlemOO  farmers 
since  before  IHOi,  but  the  practice  is  not  generaL  The  loy, 
or  one-sided  spade,  and  old  wooden  plough,  are  atill  in 
oommoB  use  in  the  highland  distiieta.  Uonenl  ia  Dot  a 
grsxing  Muiitiy;  tha  fMxl  l«ad  ia  alaiflat  aU  midcr  tilkn ; 
and  tMflHMHiif  thoraaiaiBdarafo  gsnomlly  too  aonr  fiir 
Iwdaiifi  Cattle  grating  on  the  nMniatain  diitricU  are 
lilAtIo  to  two  diseases,  the  truppan  or  orippling,  and  galar 
or  hloody  urine,  whidi  are  i.aid  to  altertiato  as  the  cattle 
are  removed  from  tiio  higher  to  the  louver  pastures  :  hordes 
arc  not  subject  to  these  diseases,  fhe  Kaphoe  and  Tyr- 
l)Ugb  fartaing  ooeiatiea  originated  about  a.  d.  1  sou,  and  have 
•ew  ef  myia  Mrviee  ia  the  encoura^Bant  of  green  crops 
miwmmm>  11m  fmipal  p)aai«iaoDeai»atAtdaaaad 
tyNdlan,almeieatBaaritiiaoriar,triMnMr.8t*<^ 
proprietor.hasanunery  of  sixteen  acres.  Two  thousand  laroh- 
treei^  each  loeaanring  at  nine  feet  from  tho  butt,  flwm  two 


extent,  and  »  atlU  UMieeimg  m  tne  cultivated  country 
about  Raphoo  and  Ijflbrd,  ana  alio  in  the  aeigbbourhood 

of  Ballysnaiinon  Bl^arhixrecna  aro  numerous  in  the 
neighbourhaod  of  Stranorlar,  but  spuming  by  machinery 
has  not  yet  been  introduced.  Strabanc.  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone,  withm  two  miles  of  LifTord,  is  the  principal  hnen 
market  for  the  southern  district:  the  sale  boMaVflneas 
MO  nieoBB  woeklf.  lioudooden^  and  liedwluHiftf  are  flie 
maitetatrtiia&triet  to. the  north'  thenaaklyMlein  the 
former  place  is  about  400,  and  in  the  latter  about  120  pieeea. 
The  manufacture  of  stockings  by  hand  fbrmerly  employed 
many  femalus  on  the  western  coast,  a  pair  of  Boylagh  knit 
woollen  stockings  sellint<  for  !^ven  shillings,  but  the  com- 
mon wear  of  trousers  has  now  taken  away  the  di  niand 
Burning  kelp  continues  to  be  a  profitable  occupation  along 
the  coast.  About  Ibe  be^ning  of  the  pMBttt  eeatnnr 
pnoate  diHiMatien  «as  earned  on  to  an  imiBiiwe  OKlant  an 
over  tliia  eonnty;  partteolarlv  in  the  faanmlea  ef  IntelioveB 
and  Kilmacrenan :  repeated  baronial  fines  and  the  uci 
lanee  of  the  authorities  have  latterly  checked  ibo  practice, 
but  it  still  exists  to  some  extent  in  the  moiiiitHin  distriris. 
Considerable  numbers  of  whales  have  from  time  to  time 
been  taken  off  this  coast ;  but  this,  a.t  well  as  the  herring 
fishery,  ia  now  ne^leeled.  In  1802  Haetn  were  but  two  dour 
mills  hi  this  oounty.  There  is  an  export  of  three  to  four 
tkaaaand  tons  <tf  eom  annually  ifVom  Letterkenny,  and  the 
leaialning  export  ef  the  oounty  is  from  Londonderry.  The 
condition  of  the  peasantry  in  the  south  and  west  is  not 
much  holler  than  that  of  the  wretrhed  inhabitants  of 
northern  Connaujjlit :  land  is  let  exorbji.TniU  lu.'li :  ^1.  ."tn 
per  acre  is  paid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  l>9negal  town,  and 
1/.  and  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountain  dillrict.  All 
the  iNitter  and  eggs  of  the  poorer  Ihrmers  ao  to  Qi^kot  tu 
Make  up  the  rent,  and  bi^ttermilk  and  pontoei  eonstHute 
their  diet.  The  traveller  i**  much  struck  with  the  improved 
appearance  of  the  peasnntry  nurili  of  the  irnp  of  Bllrne^lnlm> ; 

a  ragged,  rather  lb»n  a  whole  amt.'say-  Mr  Inirlis,  vol.  ii. 
p.  109,  •  was  now  a  ranty,  and  the  clean  and  tidy  ai  p<;ar 
ance  of  the  women  and  girls  was  equally  a  novel  a*  it  wa^ 
an  agreeable  sight.  The  ftirm  hou90!$  too  were  of  a  superior 
order*  most  of  the  houses  had  inclosures  and  clumps  oi 
sheltariag  tiaee,'  The  in^ori^  of  the  yoytitation  hi  this 


district  la  IVotMlant 

Donej^I  is  divided  into  six  baronies ;  Tyrhugh  on  the 
south,  Banna^h  and  Boylagh  on  the  west,  Kdma-rcnan  on 
the  niirlii-west,  Inishowen  on  the  north  <'aM,  and  Rajjhnf 
on  the  east  and  txrntrc.  Ballvshaiinon  (pop.  37  75),  Kdly- 
beggs  (pop.  784),  and  Donegal  (pop.  830),  were  erected  into 
oorpontions  m  the  reign  of  James  I. :  thei^e  oorpoiatiAv 
are  now  extinet  Liflbra,  VliMi  the  assixe  town  of  the 
oounty,  is  governed  by  a  charter  of  the  2  7th  Pehruarr, 
10th  James  I.  This  corporation  still  poswenses  some  pnv 
perty,  and  has  a  court  of  n-cord  with  jur^diction  to  the 
amount  of  five  murks,  hut  no  rriminal  juri.sdirtion.  The 
virinity  ofStrahane  has  prevented  LifTsird  finiii  •lu  n.-a'-iii:; 
the  oourt-house  and  county  gaol  constitute  the  greater  pert 
of  the  town:  pop.  1096.  The  other  towns  are  LstW- 
kaaay,  pop.  21 68 ;  Hathmelton,  pop.  1793 ;  9uncrant.  pop- 
1M9;  Ballybofhy,  pop.  874;  «nl  fltiaaoilar.  pop.  641. 
Donegal  is  represented  ia  t«e  itopvial  pMUaa^nt  hf  two 
ooMnty  niembae. 
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|«t  of  Doqegal.  down  to  the  plantation  of  I  Boylagh  and  the  Rosses :  thelfaeSwines  (MaefltdUnie)  ia 
P%i^!SSf!5*^te5^  eiid  aae  the  patnemy  of  Inhm^  l|«H|aill»  aad  Faaad ;  and  th»  CDogherty*  m 
HMO'DMMllfcvlMM  lUirtMBitevMthBOMto  Ift  I  UiMMkKtorte  «a  MnbUi  ta^^,  )nis£oire^  h«l 
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been  in  tho  posseMion  of  tha  Mac  Loughlins,  a  familfof  the 
Kind  Oiveii  or  O'Neills.  Tho  most  distinguished  of  the  chief- 
tai.'is  of  Tyicotmt'il  was  Hugh  O'Donnell,  surnamed  the 
Ked.  whose  enlrapmeut  by  Su-  John  Perrot,  widsttbMquent 
im  prison  meat  at  Dublin  as  a  liostage  for  the  good  eooduet 
of  hi*  eUn,  cMiMd  noeh  boitilitjr  agaiul  tbegmnUMol 
of  Queen  Eliiabeth  id  tids  put  of  Ulster.  {yDonnetl,  alto 
ni'  re  than  ihrcc  yt^ars'  confinement,  es<'apcd,  and  with  much 
ri^ii  Uiude  hia  way  through  ihe  Euiilish  pale  and  reached 
Dtuigannon,  the  residencu  of  tiic  Lh-^alfected  eatl  of  Tyrone. 
Here,  it  ii  supposed,  the  plan  of  the  ^reat  rebellioni  com- 
mc:ncing  with  the  otlkak  MA  the  tin  of  the  BlatkVKter 
Blackwatkb^  was  originaHj  fenood.  ¥tam  Dnil^m— 
e  praeaaded  to  BoU^ndtannoa,  tiw  rnidaw*  of  Ui  Mm, 
who  iBinMdiately  reoigiied  tho  chieftainship  into  his  bondt. 
A  eouncil  of  the  tribe  was  then  held  on  Bamesmore  moun- 
tiin,  the  result  of  which  was  a  ?.aiii,'uiisary  irrupiion  iiitt) 
Cottnaught,  which  they  waste<l  a*>  far  as  Galway  and  j 
L»:ii«;rick.  O'Donnell  next  tuniod  his  anus  to  the  assistance 
of  Tyrone,  who  hid  risen  in  rebellion,  and  was  present  at ' 
the  battle  of  thb  Blaokwatcr.  His  conft^der«te•,  Maguire 
andO'RoiidHibOooii  oftor  obtainod  an  aqtiaUj  signal  victory  \ 
oiar  SirCbnjanCIHibtd,  tha  nTaraar  wOMnaucht,  whom 
they  met  in  a  pass  of  tha  Ghnav  annnMina  «a  Ida  way  Id 
hy  siege  to  Belleck. 

0'lX>nntll  next  iiiv;uieJ  Thotnond,  which  he  laid  waste; 
but  he  soon  afier  returned  to  op|>ose  Sir  Henry  Dockwra, 
^Temor  of  Loch  Foyle  [Londonderry],  who  "had  seiied 
on  hiocaatle  of  I>m^  in  hia  abwnoa^  and  bad  set  up  hie 
ooaaiB  Naal  Oanr  OlMUiay,  «iw  in  iha  quwrn'a  in- 
taiao^  a*  chioftain  in  hi*  place.  But  the  Spanidi  troopt 
vho  bad  baan  aent  by  Phdip  II.  to  the  aesistanea  of  ln« 
rebels  ha%ing  landed  at  Kinsalo  [Kinsalk]  in  the  mean 
Umn  (23rd  of  Septetnl)«r,  1601),  he  was  obliired  to  raise  the 
•jeze  of  IXi))e(4ai  and  march  into  Muiisier.  Here  having 
foracd  a  Junction  with  Tyrone  (a3rd  uf  DacemberX  they 
attW|ltad  the  relief  of  Kinsale.  in  which  the  Spanloh  aux- 
iliarioa  won  baakgod  by  tha  Iwd  dqtuMr.  bat  tnriMA  it  ia 
lai^  ta  «  diai^  about  pwBadBB<a»  tbur  tDnMt  M  not 
act  in  wnoOrt,  and  a  total  defeat  was  the  coniaqMIMa. 
O'Donnell  then  sailed  for  Spain,  to  solicit  in  pereoil  mtw 
Buci-ours  fnun  Phdip.  After  Rpending  a  year  and  a  half 
in  fruitless  nei^otiation,  he  was  (>ei2edwilh  fever  nnd  died  at 
Valladolid,  where  he  was  interred  with  royal  li  nourt  in 
the  church  of  St  Francis.  On  tha  death  of  Hugb» 
Neal  Garv  baving  proved  refractory,  hia  oowia  Rory 
O'DonnaU  «aa  |«WMilad  to  tba  oiiMUiaship.  and  aftor. 
«ardB  t»  tba  oaiWom  af  1>N0lmal1,  vbiefa  riodneed  an 
inffTcTtual  rebellion  on  the  part  of  Nral  nnd  his  allies  the 
Mac  Swines;  but  on  the  7th  of  May,  Ifior.  a  letter  8(Tusing 
Itiry  of  hnving  cnlerod  into  a  «)n:<i)irary  wiih  TvrDnt.-, 
Mii^ire.  O'Cahan,  and  other  Irish  lords*  was  dropped  in 
the  council-chamber  at  Dublbt  Out  In,  in  como^vance  of 
whkh  it  waa  judged  expadiani  tot  bun  ta  aeoompany  tbo 
flight  of  bis  alleged  OMOoiiH^  irbo  inUnedktely  went 
b^oid  seas.  In  the  mean  time  a  town  had  been  walled 
bi  at  Derry  by  Sir  Henry  Dorkwra,  who  had  also  btnlt  a 
castle  at  LifTupl  for  tho  control  of  Tyrconndl.  Thovieinity 
of  an  Bnjtli-'h  pnrrison  proved  so  unsatisfactory  to  thepro- 
•.  rwtor  of  ImisIkiwlii,  Sir  Cahir  O'Dogherty,  that  on  soree 
vague  assurances  of  aid  from  Spain,  eominnnioate<l  by  tlio 
esdodaaris,  he  broke  into  open  revolt  May  let,  in(>B.  :ind 
aarprised  Culmore  and  pot  tha  janiioB  to  the  swonl, 

* " "  ba  carried  with  Httla 


on  Derry  next  day,  wbfeh 
resistance  and  burnol  to  tht-  i^roiintl-  Hp  thou  fv]\  hack 
on  Kdinacrenan,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  on  the  rock 
<if  Douiie,  where  be  held  out  for  five  months  tmtil  ho  was 
killed  by  a  Scotch  settler,  who  shot  him  as  he  leaned  over  the 
r-dse  of  the  rock.  O'Dogherty  being  thus  slain  in  rebellion 
and  the  toiiled  earls  attainted  of  high  treason,  Donegal,  along 
withfiTeothercoontiesof Ulster.eacboatedtothecrown.  On 
tke  plaiilaliaai  tha  dirtiiflt  ahoat  lilMPl  aw  aUotted  to  Eng- 
Vtk  imdtfftakers,  of  wbem  At  eblaf  van  Sir  Kalnh  Bitt glcy 
and^r  John  Kinrrsmill;  the  whole  of  Boylagh  and  Banna<{h 
waa  aUottc<l  it>  John  Murray,  Ksq^  and  his  sub-patentees  ; 
tlie  district  of  Portlough  to  Scottish  undertakers,  of  whom 
the  chief  were  Sir  John  Stewart  and  Sir  James  Cunning- 
bam  ;  the  diatriet  of  Kilmacronan  to  amftors  and  natives, 
tft  whom  the  chief  irere  Sir  WilUam  fltawart,  Sir  John 
Kingsnull,  Sir  George  Marbwi%  Oaplam  Hannr  Hart,  Sir 
MuLnory  Mac  Swina,  Mae  Swine  Banagh,  Mac  Swine 
Vannd,  and  Tiilmh  Boa  CBoyle.  In  Iniahowen  MtdT  was 


to  Sir  Oeorge  Marburie,  and  Rathmelton  to  Sir  Williaai 
Stewart.  At  tho  time  of  the  plantation  the  old  Irish  were 
in  a  very  uncivilized  state:  in  naiiy  of  the  precincts  thosa 
who  ware  permitted  to  remain,  still  practisad  their  bar- 
barous method  of  ploughing  by  tha  tail  at  d»  time  of 
Pninar'a  aurf^.  DunDg  tha  wtutt  U»t  aucceeded  tha 
rebatUon  ofl64l,the6riti3)  of fhadlMrfsi  ihng  the  Koyla. 
called  theLagc:nn  forvt-i.  dvl  c v ctiUtBliHViatta  this  and  the 
adjoining  counties,  Tiiero  were  some  few  IhrMturss  among 
the  proprietors  of  Irish  descent  at  the  time  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement.  The  fbrfeiiures  consequent  on  the  war  of  tbO 
ravolutfon  of  1618  did  not  extend  into  Donegal.  The  laM 
Ustatioal  avMt  aamiaoted  with  thk  aaunty  «aa  tha  eaptuia 
of  tha  Ftmah  llaat  off  Tbiy  Hind  by  Kr  John  B.  Whtton 
in  1798. 

The  tnost  remarkable  toieoe  of  antiquity  in  Donegal  k 
the  nritinan  of  Ailearh.  tne  palace  of  the  northern  Irish 
kuiRS  from  the  most  remote  antiquity  down  to  the  twelMl 
century.  It  stands  on  a  small  mountain  802  feet  in  height, 
near  the  head  of  Loch  Swilly.  The  summit  of  the  monntaii^ 
wfaith  eominands  a  noble  prospect,  is  surrounded  bftiifi^ 
oonaaattia  tamiiarts  of  earth  intortolxad  «lth  ODCfemMad 
stonea.  Tba  approach  by  an  tintfent  pfttad  road  leafli 
through  these  by  a  hnllnw  way  fo  a  dun  cr  stone  fortress  in 
the  centre.  This  pnrt  tiC  ilio  work  (^in«i^!s  of  a  circular 
wall  of  Cyi'lopt'un  architecture  ^^lrv^^g  in  breadth  from  15 
feet  to  11  feet  fi  inches,  and  at  pri^sent  about  6  feet  high, 
enclosing  an  area  of  77  fe«t  6  inches  in  diameter.  "Hia 
thickness  of  this  wall  is  diminished  at  about  d  Cset  from  tha 
basa  by  a  tanaea  extanding  round  tba  intano^,  from  whidi 
than  aro  lligbta  of  steps  somewhat  similar  to  fliosa  at 
Steague  Fon,  another  remarkable  Cyclopean  Orection  lb 
the  county  of  Kerry.  There  was  probably  a  succession  of 
several  such  terraces  befbre  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  wts 
demohshed.  Within  the  thickness  of  thi«^  wall,  opening  off 
the  interior,  are  two  galleries,  2  AMt  S  inches  wide  at  bottom 
and  1  foot  1 1  inches  at  top  bjr  i  flwt  hi  hi^t,  which  ex- 
taod ronnd  ooa>half  of  tha  cuMinibrakMoa  aach  iU«  of 
tiia  antianca  doorway,  wftb  whMi  liowMar  lhay  do  .not 
communicate:  their  use  has  not  been  deteflhined.  Tba 
remains  of  a  small  oblong  building  of  more  recent  date  but 
of  uncertain  origin,  occupy  the  centre.  The  s^pace  contained 
within  the  outer  enclosure  is  about  5^  acres,  within  the 
the  second,  about  4 ;  within  tlie  third,  about  1 ;  and  a-itbin 
tbft  oenttai  building,  or  cashel,  |.  Tho  stones  of  the  \rull 
aro  gananlly  of  about  2  fbet  in  length,  pd^nal,  not  laid 
in  aonrsaa,  nor  ehiadled,  and  without  cammt  of  tny  Und. 

Tba  desAinHon  Is  thus  fhfnnte,  as,  fhMn  an  toitteiit  irisb 

poem  publiihcd  in  the  first  part  of  the  'Memoir  of  the 
Ordnance  Survi  y  of  Irclantl,'  and  which  benrs  conclusive 
iiiieriiiil  cvulciire  of  having  been  wrilteti  beCorc  A.n  1101, 
the  building  of  Aileach  ('the  stone  fortress ')  is  altributwl, 
with  every  appearanea  of  aecumcj-,  to  Eocl;y  Ollahif,  whose 
reign  fa  ona  of  the  very  earliest  kistovkal  epochs  in  Irish 
bistety.      ttis  poem  are  proaftrwd  fb»  VMtM  Of  fhe  *lr- 
ehiteets,  the  numoer  of  the  ramparts,  and  tha  oocasion  of 
tl»  undertaking.   Until  the  publication  of  the  Mtemoir,  the 
uses  ajiJ  history  of  this  remarkable  edifice  were  totally 
unknown.    It  was  rctluced  to  its  present  state  of  niin  a.  d. 
IIIU,  by  Murta^h  O'Brien,  king  of  Munstcr,  who,  in  re- 
venge of  the  dcrtrtiction  of  Kincorn  [ClaiieI  bv  Donnell 
Mac  Loughlin,  king  of  Ulster,  a.o.  1088,  iuMiaed  this  dis- 
triot  and  eansed  a  stone  of  tha  demoUBhad  fbrtrets  of 
Aileadt  to  ba  braroBht  to  Limerick  t»  asaiyasdc  of  plunder 
carried  home  by  hu  soldiery.   This  event  was  remembered 
as  late  tt.*  1 599,  when  the  plunder  of  Thomond  by  Htigh 
O'Donnell  was  looked  on  as  n  just  rolaliation.   On  Tory 
Island  al.<o  aro  somo  Cyclopean  remains,  not  Improbably 
connected  with  the  vcryanticnt  tradition  of  the  glass  tower 
mentioned  by  Nennius.   Tory  signillas  tbo  island  of  the 
tower.   On  the  same  island  ore  also  a  tound  tower  and  the 
remains  of  seven  chnrriwsaod  two  stone  ovosMs.  Tbrou^ 
out  tiia  county  af#  nanarons  venorlils  of  St.  CMNnftna,  at 
tiK  ho  i*;  mon^  usually  known  in  Ireland,  St.  Colnmhkmc. 
Tliis  diilinguishcd  saint,  the  ajxKtle  of  the  Picis  ami  fout^d  -r 
of  the  church  of  lona,  was  bom  at  Gartan.  a  bmal!  village 
south  of  Kilmacrenan,  where  ho  founded  an  abbey  which 
was  afterwards  richly  endowed  by  the  O'Donnells.  Neal' 
Kilmacrenan  is  tha  rock  of  Doune,  on  which  the  O'DonneU 
waa  alwi^  inaugurated.    The  remains  of  tha  Sbbov  of 
DoMgid  itiapOMait  tatartst  Ite  the  antiquarian,  ana  oh 
tha  Mtt  of  dbn  Taarii  antoiBe  very  annent  remsiM  H 
But  tgrnmli  tta  nwitbalabtaod  ocrksiasCM 
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tenlity  in  tbU  county  in  the  Pumtory  of  St.  FUriek,  titn- 1 
ftted  on  an  iiUnd  in  Loch  Derg.  The  aniient  purgatory  ivas 
in  high  repute  during  the  middle  ii^es:  the  j>enitcnt  was 
3ii];]>i-,i il  to  pass  thri>ui^h  ordeal*  ana  underir"  tfiiiplations 
nmilar  to  those  ascribed  to  the  £g)j)tiaa  oty»ieries.  (Sue 
(yBnUifMl,  Hist.  Caihol.  Hib.)  In  Kvmer's  *  FcBdera.'  are 
tttwt  Mtaral  mb  conducu  granted  by  the  mam  of  Eag- 
kad  to  tbn&gum  desirous  of  viaitins  Loeh  Dotk  atiring  the 
fourteenth  century.  On  Patriek'e  «w.  A.  1497,  the  eeva 
and  buildings  on  the  island  were  demouahed  by  aider  of  Fope 
Akvaji  L  I  VI.,  but  were  s^wn  after  repaired:  they  were 
ugaiii  ru«id  by  Sir  James  Kalfuur  and  Sir  William  Stewart, 
who  were  commissioned  for  that  purp^jse  by  the  Irish 
government  a.D.  1638.  At  tfau  time  iIm  establishment 
consisted  of  on  ibbot  and  forty  friarst,  and  the  daily  report 
of  pil^^iiDS  twogod  fbur  handled  and  fiftv.  Ilic  cave 
VMS  again  opened  m  the  time  of  Jamea  II.,  ana  igam  dosed 
in  1 7H«).  At  present  the  Pureatory.  which  has  been  m  ftHUtb 
time  set  up,  but  on  an  islana  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
shore  than  the  two  former,  draws  an  immense  tx>ncour.M)  of 
the  lower  orders  of  Roman  Catholics  from  all  parts  of  Ire- 
land, and  many  from  Great  Britain  and  America  every 
year.  The  esubluhmont  <  uasists,  during  the  time  of  the 
Station  from  the  1st  of  June  to  the  13th  of  August,  of 
twon^-fiiur  prieata:  the  |{i]grinu  lemaiu  tliece  aix  or  nine 
dbys;  the  penaiteea  oonaiet  of  pfayer,  maaatation,  Asting, 
and  a  vi^il  ot'tvi-p nty-four  hours  in  a  sort  of  vault  called  the 
'  prii>on.'  riic  fciis  are  \$.  4^d.  each,  of  which  G^d.  is  paid 
for  the  fer»y.  Paring  the  time  the  pilgrims  remain  un  li  e 
island  tiaey  are  not  permitted  to  eat  anything  but  oaten 
bread  and  water.  Water  warmed  in  a  large  boiler  un  the 
ialand  is  given  to  those  who  are  fiiint ;  this  hot  water  is 
calM  '  wine,'  and  is  supposed  to  possess  laany  virtues. 
One  of  the  pagrima  wImnb  Mr.  la^  aaw  baia,  had  her 
lipi  eoverad  with  hfiiten  ftwa  the  heat  of  the  *«faie*  she 

had  drank-  Thr  nuniHer  of  pilgrims  i-;  varicusfy  l'^tlmat^•r^ 
from  10,000  lo  i  l  Oi  ij  uiid  19,000  annually,  and  is  at  pre- 
Mnt  un  the  iiicr>'a.si-.  A  station  was  adverttaad  haain  the 
year  1830  by  a  Roman  CalhoUo  bishop. 

For  the  state  of  education  in  this  county,  see  Raphob, 
with  which  diocaeo  the  coimty  of  Donegal  is  nearly  oo- 
axtensive. 

Hie  onlir  newapap«r  published  in  this  oounty  is  tbeBalljr- 
flhannon  Hoiald;  number  of  stamps  used  in  1835,  7185. 

The  county  cxiii:  LSI  s  arc  defrayed  I  v  Cmnd  Jury  pre- 
sentments. The  amount  of  direct  taxation  averages  about 
24,ij'ju/  (jcr  annum.  Assizes  arc  held  twice  a  \*.-ar  ut  Lifford, 
where  there  u  a  oounty  gtio! :  there  are  bridewells  at  Done- 
sal  and  Letterkenny.  The  distiicc  hwatic  asylum  is  at 
IioadoadeRy.  The  share  of  the.«Kp«e  of  erectiag  this 
oMablishmeat;  whiah  bib  on  DonogiL  is  90551.  10*.  IdL 

(Statutieal  Survev  of  Donegal,  1802;  Sketch**  in  Ire- 
land, bv  the  Rev.  C  Otway ;  pfort/iem  Touriet ;  Inglis's 
Ireland  in  1834  ;  :lfr' j  /  >  o/  Ordnance  Survey  vf  Ir^an  1. 
Hodges  and  Smith,  1837;  ParUamentan/  Papem, 

fe.) 

IXyNGOLA,  a  province  of  Upp«r  Nubia,  extending 
southwards  froin  the  borders  of  Maiiass  about  19"  30' 
N.  laL,  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  as  £ur  as  Korti,  about 
18PN.  lat.  where  it  borders  on  the  eonntryolthe  Sieygia 
Arabs.  The  Nile  eoming  (1-om  Sennaar  (lows  in  a  northern 
direction  through  Halfay,  Shendy,  and  the  Barabra  country 
to  about  19"  N.  lat.  and  33°  E.  long.,  when  it  suddenly 
tarns  to  the  stjuth  or  south-south-west,  passing  through  the 
Shevgia  country.  [Baekal.]  After  pa-siiing  Ih>1ow  the  rock 
of  Barkal,  as  it  reaches  the  town  or  village  of  Korti,  iu 
OOUne  assume*  a  direction  nearly  due  west,  which  it  con- 
tinaaB  Ibr  about  SO  or  30  miles*  aad  than  lasunias  its  north 
ditaetioii  towards  Egypt  Tha  pravinoa  etUed  Dongola 
stretches  along  the  banks  of  the  river  from  Korti  first  to 
the  westward,  and  then  northwards,  following  the  bend  of 
the  stream  to  below  the  iiiland  of  Argo,  w  here  it  borders  on 
Dir-Hahass,  which  lasit  h  a  distiiu  t  ]irovince  of  Nubia. 
The  whole  length  of  Dongola  is  about  I  jli  miles,  and  its 
hraadth  may  be  considered  as  extending  no  farther  than 
tha  ttrio  of  cultivable  land  on  each  bank,  wluch  varies  from 
ana  la  urea  milea  in  brsadtht  beyond  which  is  the  desert. 
Tha  Mk  or  west  bank  is  the  nuna  ftrtile,  the  eastern  being 
in  mo«t  places  barren,  and  the  sandx  of  the  desi  rt  -.tn  ^  h 
ing  close  to  the  watei^s  edi^e.  (Waddiiigton  and  Haubury  » 
lyaael-i'.]  Tin:  fliic  .iiiil  fertile  island  ui  Atl^o  is  included 
within^  the  limits  of  Doiurola.  THu)  pruuap*l  place  in  Doo- 
p*-  «  ***** gf         '^mrH  "*TTft  liant. 


in  IS'S^N.ht..  wWdi  was  m  gfaaimaa«aia  boilt  bytha 

Mamelukes  durinE;  tlicir  possession  of  tha  ctiuntry  Prom 
l8ii  to  lh20,  whea  thty  were  driven  away  by  l^rnmU  sian 
of  the  pasha  of  Egypt.  (Caillaud'a  Trat'  /  ?  )  Kurther  sciutb 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  is  Dongola  Agous  or 
Old  Dongola,  formerly  a  considerable  town,  but  now  re- 
duced to  about  300  inhabitants.  At  one  end  of  it  is  a  larga 
sqnare  building,  two  stories  high,  which  was  formerly  a 
ooiiTenlof  Coptie  monks,  and  tha  dMool  of  whioh  haa  baan 
tamed  into  a  mosque.  There  aie  aoo  other  remains  of 
Christian  monuments,  for  Dongola  wa>  a  Christian  country 
till  the  fburteenth  century,  and  Iba  Baluta  speak:*  a  as 
such.  Makrizi  in  the  fifteenth  century  describes  Dongola  a.s 
a  fertde  and  rich  country  with  many  towns;  and  Poooet,  who 
in  1698  visited  Old  Doogola  and  ita  hiof  and  court,  speaks 
of  itaaaoooaidstahteplMe^  The  Ulig  was  hereditary,  and 
paid  tribute  to  tha  VbSg  of  Beawwar.  AflarPoncet's  time, 
however,  the  Shevgia  /utbt  desolated  Doogola,  and  reduced 
it  to  subjection  auring  a  great  part  of  the  last  century,  a 
circumstance  which  accounts  for  the  pre  ciU  depopulated 
and  poor  state  of  the  country.  When  the  Marnelukci  who 
had  escaped  from  Egypt  came  to  Dongols  in  lbl'2,  the  coun- 
try was  under  several  Meleks  or  |ietty  native  chiefs,  sub- 
ject however  to  the  Shevgia  Arabs.  It  is  now  a  Beyhk 
dependant  on  the  pasha  of  Egypt ;  and  the  bejr  of  i>0DgoU. 
who  naides  at  Maragga,  extands  his  jarisditnoa  also  over 

the  rpuntrv  of  the  Sheygia  Arabs.  The  natives  of  Dongolii 
reseuili.f  \hij^i  1  Lower  Nubia  in  appearance,  they  are 
black,  but  nut  iiogroos;  they  produce  dourra,  barley,  bcan-v 
and  have  sheep,  goats,  and  some  large  cattle.  The  fiiia 
hotaes  which  in  Egypt  are  known  by  the  name  of  Dongola 
come  chiefly  from  ue  Sberaia  or  Ekrabra  countries.  The 
hous^  are  built  of  "li%"ti^  bncks,  made  of  day  and 
ofaoppod  atiaw.  Ilia  aaviiliy  of  Doiunht  is  moia  Ibitiie 
than  Lower  Nnbia,  hot  the  paopla  are  ww  and  Indolent  or 
iliilviniKl  bv  ling  calamities.  Ruppel,  in  his  ' Travels  to 
Nul>M  ;ui(l  Kiirriofan,'  gives  particulars  of  the  maimers  and 
habis  if  the  ;iLople  of  Dongola. 

DOISNIS,  JOHN,  was  born  at  London  in  the  year  1 57J 
of  respeo table  parents.  At  the  early  age  of  eleven,  being 
asteamad  a  good  Latin  and  French  aohdar,  he  was  sent  to 
the  Uulmcstty  of  Oxford,  and  after  lamaining  there  a  few 
years  was  removed  to  Cambridge.  Although  he  p-eatly 
distinguished  htmjelf  in  his  studies  he  took  no  decree,  as 
his  family  being  Catholic  had  conscientious  objections 
to  his  making  the  requisite  oath.  At  the  ago  of  seven- 
teen he  went  to  Lincoln's  Inn  to  study  the  law;  and 
while  here,  in  order  to  satisfy  certain  religious  doubts,  be 
read  the  oontrorersies  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestant^  and  daaidad  in  flawmr  of  the  latter.  After 
tniveUinf  ftraboutayearin  Spain  ud  ItBly,helieeaiBOon 
his  return  secretary  to  Lord  Elsinore,  and  hW  in  lore  with 
that  nobleman's  niece,  the  daughter  of  Sir  George  More. 
Tiie  lady  returr.td  lii^  affection,  and  they  were  privately 
married.  When  this  union  wa*  discovered  by  Sir  George 
he  was  so  indignant,  that  he  induced  Lord  Elsinore  tu 
dismiss  Donne  from  his  senriea.  The  unfortunate  secreiarr 
was  afterwards  imprisoned  by  his  fttther-in-law,  and  his  win 
was  lakan  Uram  him;  but  1^  an  expensive  law«yacaadiag, 
whieh  oonNmed  nearty  all  us  property,  be  was  anaUed  to 
recover  her.  Sir  George  forf  ive  lum  sliortly  afterward-, 
but  absolutely  rofUsed  to  cuntr>liui<j  anything  towards 
support,  and  he  was  forced  to  live  wit :[  bis  Liiismau,  .Sir 
Francis  Whalley.  Dr.  Morton,  afterwards  bishop  of  Glouces- 
ter, advised  Donne  to  enter  into  the  Church,  and  offered 
him  a  beneflee;  but  although  in  great  poverty  he  re- 
fused the  offer,  thinking  faioiaelf  not  holy  onou^  for  the  ' 
priesthood.  Sir  Franois  Whalley  at  last  etbcted  a  oompleie  . 
reconciliation  between  Donne  and  Sir  George,  who  allowed  i 
his  soii-in-law  8UU/.,  in  quarterly  sums  of  'Jo7.  each,  till  the 
whole  should  be  paid.  Still  he  continued  to  be  in  em-  ' 
barrassed  circumstances,  and  after  residing  some  time  at 
Mitcbam.  whither  he  had  removed  for  the  sake  of  his 
wife's  health,  be  lived  in  the  bouse  of  Sir  Robert  Dniiy, 
at  Drury  Lane:  Ha  aoeempaniod  that  gentkman  to  Paris. , 
contrary  to  the  aoliottationa  of  his  wifc,  who  eould  not  bes*  | 
to  be  parted  from  him.  and  who,  as  she  said,  fdt  a  Rhv- 
boding  of  some  eviL  WInle  Donne  was  in  Paris,  there  it 
i  story  that  he  saw  the  apparition  ut  bis  v.ife  enter  hi» 
apartment  bearing  a  dead  child,  and  short  Iv  afterwards  r«*- 
ceived  the  inteUigenoe  that  bis  wife  had  actually  boeo 
delivered  of  a  dead  chad  at  that  vary  mooMiit.  The  boaml 
aagK  I«oaa  Waltoi^  who  viitaa  DaoaA  ttain^, 
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■■■mi  tneliiMd  to  beUflre  tliu  story.   On  Dwiiie**  return 

to  England  he  was  introduced  to  James  I.,  and  delighted 
tiie  kin^  bv  a  puletnic  treatise  against  CalhuUcitiin.  uiitilled 
'  Pseudo-Martyr.'  James  was  so  anxious  that  he  iihould 
tmkB  holy  orders,  that  Dotmo  at  Icnt'th  complied,  and  became 
the  king's  chaplain-io-ordinary.  lik  style  of  pimehillg  it 
ihoa  dfleeribed  kjrWaltMii  * alwanpnadiiag a« an 
Amt  s  dood.  Vttt  not  In  •  ebui.*  Tna  UnivwrBl^  of  Cut* 
Dridgf  niarlfj  him  doctor  of  divinity;  and  now,  just  as  he 
«as  n^ini^  from  hia  misfortunes,  his  happiness  was  em- 
tetten  d  l>v  iIk'  death  of  hi:,  bc;,i\«  il  *ife.  Hie  benchers 
•f  Liacolo's  Inn  pr^eated  hira  with  their  lectureship ;  and 
after  •oeompuiying  an  embassy  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia, 
Jamea'a  daughter,  he  became  dean  of  81.  Planl's  and  vicar 
«r  8t  Dttiutan't,  being  then  in  the  Bftf^flmrth  year  of  his 
k  Falline  into  a  consumption,  he  «a«  uaabk  Co  pttixm 
1  elerieal  duties ;  but  some  enemy  baring  hinted  that  he 
iRt  ri ! .  feigned  illness  because  he  was  too  idle  to  preach,  he 
mounuxl  hi!>  pulpit,  and  almost  in  u  iIvidk  niate,  preached 
what  Walton  has  called  his  '  own  funtr.il  surraon.'  This 
discourse  wa<>  afterwards  printed  under  mo  ouamt  title  of 
'  Death's  Duel.'  From  this  time  he  abanduned  all  thoughts 
el  liia^  and  «f«a  lied  a  poitciit  painted  of  hiinselC  covelMed 
to  ft  «faioad,  lAidi  he  k«|«iii  his  bed-rooia.  Sbordy  ftlEef^ 
wards  he  died,  having  exalted  himself  (tcemmag  to 
Walton),  almost  to  a  state  of  angelic  beatitude. 

Of  lh>.'  n-al  ^'  lodmss  and  piety  of  Donne  there  can  be  DO 
doabt.  Bui  wliilu  wo  admire  these  genuine  qualities,  we 
must  not  be  blind  to  the  stupe riituions  and  pueriiitieii  wbich 
were  blended  with  Donne's  religion,  though  these  might  be 
attributed  puCUly  (but  not  wholly)  to  the  ace.  There  was 
■widMttljft  fiMt  daal  ef  aimpUeitjr  eboiu  fiiiB,  u  waU  as 
■boot  bn  moignplwr  Walton,  who.  entiraaiaalie  in  h»  ad- 

niiratinn.  cxrihs  a  weakness  as  much  a*  his  hero's  most 
bnili^iit  quAluies.  However,  to  thos«  who  wish  to  sec  cha- 
racters like  Donne  treated  in  the  Kpirit  of  thcur  uwn  time, 
we  cannot  recommend  a  more  deiightfU  book  than  Wal- 
ton's Life  of  Donne. 

Asa  poet,  DaiiiM««ft«Deoftfaae»«liter»  whom  Johnson 
hie  (to  Qse  WoHmoiAfs  ftiyi—imi) '  atntifelT*  desigiwted 
a^whysical  poets :  a  mace  iiiUMMto<>«i|ifMiten  eeiUd  not 
well  haye  been  devised. 

In  the  In  igrrii'Ky  jfCuwit  y,  Johnson  has  committed  an 
untntentioaal  iujuatic«  towards  Donne.  By  representing 
Cowley's  faults  as  the  faults  of  a  school,  he  bnngs  forward 
parallel  pasiages  from  other  authors  containing  like  fkults, 
and  Donne  is  one  of  them.  He  has  prevMNMy  deaeribed 
the  lelMol  ■■  a  aet  of  eold  aniiMUiig  peoinla^  aoft  iMno^ 
swder  diidiaf  Dmiim*s  wont  lines  dtcd  in  illuitration  of 
that  remark,  may  easily  imagine  that  he  never  did  any- 
thing better,  and  set  him  down  <>^  a  meie  podjutic 
thyner. 

The  Cict  is,  that '  quaint  conceits'  are  only  the  deformities 
of  Donne's  poetical  spirit :  the  man  himself  had  a  rich  %-ein 
of  poetry,  which  was  mehr  eoncealed  even  when  most  la- 
boriously eoetimbered.  while  tome  of  bk  pieoaa,  both  for 
thoi^a  and  even  melody,  are  absolute  geaa.  His  fault, 
hr  from  befo;  eoldiiea*,  is  too  much  erotie  fervour :  he 
allows  his  imagination  to  run  loose  into  the  most  prurient 
expre^Mons ;  and  in  some  of  hii  amatory  pieces,  the  eua- 
ceits  stand  as  a  corrective  to  their  excessive  warmth.  His 
saturwai,  though  written  in  a  measure  inconceivably  harsh, 
are  models  of  strength  and  energy.  Their  merits  were  dis- 
■ewiwd  by  Pbpe,  who  (to  me  hb  own  odd  pbieee)  tiaos- 
triedthem  into  Bngiiah. 

Donoe's  principel  theological  works,  besides  sermons,  are 
the '  Pseudo-Martyr,'  and  a  treatise  against  suicide,  called 
*  Bia-thanatoB.' 

We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  those  readers  who 
study  the  proifress  of  their  own  language  to  one  fact,  and 
that  Is  that  whilst  many  of  the  pieces  of  Donne,  written  in 
Iflie  memuna,  en  ftbaolnte  music,  what  ho  has  composed 
m  the  heroic  mMMue  is  painftil^  tmssnth  and  barbwous. 
Thas,  though  the  imreiidoD  of  heraie  vam  took  place  at  an 
early  period  (it  is  attributed  to  Chaucer),  we  find  tint  i  lan- 
goaj»e  must  be  in  a  highly  cultivated  state  before  ibis  kind 
«'\t  r-e  <  lii  I  I  -ivritfen  in  perfection. 

iXMJM  or  DOUM,  a  remarkable  palm-tree  exclusively 
mhabiting  Upper  Bgypt,  especially  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thebes,  whenoe  it  ia  named  Cudnra  Thehaies.  Its  stem, 
ttltead  of  growing  without  branches  lih*  etilsr  fMllM»  forks 
two  or  tuee  times,  thus  aHaming  the  appeeruee  of  a 
'  Ghsmps-flf  It  eeenr  nearThebea;  the  fruit  is 
le  of  «a  «inii|Bb  attpdiit  Bngiitaudtr  Anas^  «f 


a  reddish  colour,  and  has  a  spongy,  tasteless,  but  nutritious 
rind.  The  albumen  of  iln  ^eed  is  hard  and  seniitran*- 
parent,  and  is  turned  into  beads  and  other  little  orna- 
ments. Qmlnsrd«serihsditiudsKthBBiuiift«rHyfibmns 
ooriaoea. 

DOCMCS.  FALSING  OP,  •  tons  ftf  the  old  Ssots  lav 
■omewbtt  similsr  in  import  with  appeal  of  flUae  doom  in 
tfao  lav  of  Snghmd.  A  doom  or  judgment  thus  fklsed  at 

charged  with  injustice,  was  of  old  taken  from  the  bailies  ol 
burghs  to  the  court  of  Four-Uiroui^lis,  and  from  the  court 
baron  or  freeholder's  court  to  the  court  of  the  cheiiff,  thence 
to  the  justice  aym,  and  thence  to  the  parliament.  But  on 
the  insUtution  of  the  court  of  session,  in  1 532,  a  new  method 
of  review  was  established,  the  procoediqgs  of  the  infiatior 
couru  being  thenoefcrward  carried  into  the  ooort  of  seasiaB 
by  advocfttMMV  wnpensimt,  and  reduction,  a  form  of  process 
derived  ftom  the  tribmials  of  modem  Rome,  and  bom  the 
c.n  irt  of  session  to  parliament  by  protest  teiaiiiMdof  lav, 
and  tiuw  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  appeaL 

The  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  justiciary  declined 
immediately  on  the  institution  of  the  court  of  session.  By 
the  Jurisdiction  Act,  however,  20  Geo.  II.,  a  power  of  appeal 
to  a  limited  extent  was  sgsin  hesiovod  on  the  eiieiiit  court 
of  juatidaiy,  and  a  praeess  of  sppesi  laid  down  entirely  hi 
the  spirit  M  the  antient  falsing  of  doom^  Tlr.-,  lui  -.bn  !  of 
appeal  has,  with  some  slight  alterations,  becu  coutiiiued  to 
the  present  time. 

For  llie  old  fUninp  of  dooms,  see  Stat.  Will.  c.  10 ;  1429, 
c.  116;  1471,  c    1   .  1  ,(  !,  c.  95,  99. 

DOONGURPOKE,  a  small  principality,  situated  iu  the 
district  of  Bagur  and  province  of  Gujerat,  in  a  hilly  tract,  as 
to  wliieh  but  few  partieulars  are  known.  This  principality 
was  Cwmeriy  united  to  Odeypore.  in  Rajpootana.  and  the 
rajah  of  Doongurjioro  stdl  claimsscnii  rii\  over  the  leigning 
soverei^ih  of  (>deypore,  but  thin  distinction  is  merely  nomi- 
nal, and  there  is  in  fact  no  political  connexion  between  the 
two  rajahs.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitantsof  Doongur- 
pore  are  Bheels,  who  are  oonsidered  to  be  the  Ahoijginee  of 
the  country.  Some  years  ago  the  rajah  to  pfMOrva  hw 
authority,  which  was  threatened  by  the  more  poverfhl 
among  his  sulgeots,  took  some  bands  of  Sindes  into  his  pay, 
but  uey  soon  usurped  all  power,  and  were  proving  de- 
structive to  the  country,  when  the  rajah  i  u^/Lt  md  obtained 
the  protection  of  tlic  Knglish  under  wl.otie  interventioa  the 
country  has  recovered  from  the  desolate  condition  to  which  it 
had  been  reduced.  The  town  of  Doongurpore,  the  capital, 
is  situated  in  23*  54'  N.  lat  and  73*  60^ E.  long.:  about  M 
miles  aorthpeast  from  Ahmedabed.  A  kha  near  this  town 
is  said  to  have  lis  mounds  eonslnetod  vilh  solid  blocks  of 
marble. 

DOOR  and  DOORWAY,  the  entrance  leading  into  a 
public  or  private  edifice,  and  the  opening  or  entrance  way  into 
an  apartment  or  from  one  apartment  to  another.  This  way 
is  closed  with  the  door,  which  is  generally  made  of  «Qpo4L 
and  hung  to  one  of  the  sides  or  jambs  of  the  doorway,  ^m 
name  door  is  fton  the  Ssxoa  part  of  our  bwguage^  hut  it  is 
one  ef  those  lools  whieb  occur  also  ia  the  cognate  languages 
as  the  Ckeek  and  Latin.   The  doorway  consists  of  a  sill,  or 
horizontal  piece  laid  sr.  tin      i  n.rl,  the  perpendicular  pieces, 
architraves  or  jamb^,  called  Ai-yo  by  Vitru\ius  the  ante* 
pagmenta,  and  tho  lintel,  or  piece  laid  on  the  lop  of  tht 
jamba.  According  to  Vitruvius  (iv.  4),  who  gives  general 
rules  ftr  Iha  proportions  of  the  porulsof  temples,  the  hy|>o> 
thyron.  or  qierture  for  dooc^  MMOld  he  as  foUovs:— The 
height  from  the  pavement  to  dw  ceiling  of  the  temple 
being  divided  into  three  parts  and  a  half,  two  of  the  whole 
parts  were  allowed  for  the  height  of  the  door.   These  two 
parts  wcrr  - i.fHii vided  inlotwe!\e  s:[i:iller  parts,  of  which 
five  and  a  Ltilf  were  allowed  as  the  width  of  the  door  at  the 
base;  and  the  upper  part  was  contracted  according;  to  the 
following  rtiles:  if  not  more  than  16  foot  high,  the  contno 
tion  was  one- third  of  the  width  of  the  jiab  on  the  facet  if 
the  height  was  men  than  16,  and  not  nirawlim  26  feet,  a 
fourth  part  of  the  width  of  the  jsmb  only  was  employed ; 
and  from  beyond  "25  fiH't,  and  not  cxreeumg  3U  feet  one- 
eighth  only.   Uuurs  higher  in  proportion  were  made  per- 
pendicular. 

The  Egyptian  doorway  is  perriendioilar,  aiul  consists  of 
two  flat  ardtitravcs  of  stone,  witli  a  flat  lintel  surmounted 
by  an  astragal  moulding,  above  which  is  a  fricae  terminated 
with  a  bold  cavetto  and  fillet.  The  doorway  inekMed  he 
tween  the  architraves  and  lintel  is  nsirow  in  ite  proportions 
The  form  of  the  door  itself  (if  thsM  «v«r  was  one  used>  is 
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EcypUan  Door  from  Dandsnb. 

The  Greek  doorwnv  is  often  inclined  inwarda,  or  eon- 
hmcted  at  the  top ;  it  nn»  also  a  peculiar  lintel  or  top-«tone, 
with  niottldingk  punning  round  it  and  hieeting  the  ends  of 
the  architravoft,  and  forming  two  elbows,  thtu : 


Uteek  liatal  tiaad.  >ha«iaa  t^W  maaur  in  whtcb  th*  uehitrmT*  MoaUinf  i* 

fiirmrd  rouDil  It. 

The  mouldings  of  the  architraves  are  delicately  fbrmed, 
und  decorated  with  ornamentAt  and  a  iiriese  and  cornice  sup- 
ported on  consoles  are  sometimes  added.  The  decorations 
of  thu  Krvctheium  doorway  are  very  rich,  but  the  aixo  of  our 
cut  precludes  the  possibiliiy  of  t^iving  them.  Wo  Imve  no 
exaui|ile  of  the  form  and  tonstruction  of  a  Greek  door. 


:»  1  I — i — I — I — 7 — 9 — 9 — 10 

Stmle  of  VteL 

Grrek  [>i»rway  oTUm  Si«eth*lain  t  itoBi  Dooaldaon's  mitk  ec  Door*. 

The  Roman  doorway  is  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Greek, 
racept  that  the  elbows  or  projections  of  the  architra\-e 


mouldings  over  tb«  lintels  are  of  rare  occurrence,  a*  wtf 
as  the  inclination  of  the  jambs  or  their  contraction  at  th 
tops:  they  occur  however  in  the  temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivol 
and  of  Hercules  at  Cora.  The  bronw?  door  of  the  Pai 
theon  at  Rome,  of  which  we  have  siren  a  cut,  is  not  w 
believe  altogether  an  antique  model.  The  bronze  door  < 
the  temple  of  Romulus  at  Rome  is  however  an  antiqu 
door.    (Donaldson  on  Doori,  platet.)    Botne  notion  of  til 


!•         w         ao         «»  M 

Seal*  of  Pe«t. 

PanUicoa  Door  and  Dooiway ;  ttom  DoBaJdioa'i  work  oo  Doora. 


construction  and  panelling  of  antient  doors  may  be  deriye- 
(W>m  the  above  work.  Many  beautiful  modeU  of  tnoder 
doorwan  exist  at  Rome,  and  in  various  cities  of  Italy,  t 
carefXil  stud?  of  (hem  cannot  fail  to  improve  the  taste  of  th 
architect.  The  modern  bronze  dours  of  the  Baptistery  n 
Florence  and  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  are  unrivalled  tor  thei 
•ice,  design,  and  beauty  of  workmanship. 

'Wooden-ft'amed  doors,  either  single  or  doable,  eonsiM  c 
styles  or  upright  side  piet-eSi  rails  or  horizontal  piece 
tenoned  into  the  style*,  and  panels  or  thinner  pieces  c 
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«aod  kt  into  mtonm  in  the  oomportiMnts  (brmed  by  the 
jeiiiiiig  the  mb  MM  stylet  together.  M  uonions,  a  cotrap- 
tianof  mnlliMii^amkiHi  opndht  pieoeilek  into  tkaaita. 
ne  mmIs  Imf  eHen  a  BoiddiBff  numbg  immi  tiieir 

v<]^e%  oithor  on  onn  or  both  ddet.  For  the  terhnictl  terms 
>f  iramed  dixirft.  the  reader  nay  eonsalt  NicfaoUon'a  Die- 
ii.marv  ;  and  for  tho  best  general  infbrmatioB  on dnHi  the 
recent' work  of  T.  L.  Donftld&on  oa  DoofB.  , 

DOOR,  GOTHIC.  [Gothio  AaounonBsO 
OOQKNIK.  CTousiiAT.J 

DbRA*DO(oo«tttenatieiiX  tlMfwoid-tsb.  eeoMlelUtien 

of  Bavt^r.  situated  in  the  southfirn  hnmisphere.  eild  «ut 
B^l|^  half  by  a  lin^joinuig  a  Ar^s  and  a  Eriienl.  TIm 
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DORAT.  CL.\UDE  JOSEPH,  wa.  hum  at  Part*  in  the 
year  1  734.  Having  aconaidtnable  l>  irtuiie  he  devoted  hitnaclf 
•otirely  to  poetnr.and  produced  a  number  of  tragedies,  which, 
theo^  aoae  imn  HiaMMfh]^  drew  on  him  tomnta  of  ridi- 
eaWmiai  eratentfonqr wits.  He mmbs kovever  le  have 
attaiMd  iMiia  fepoletioii  ae  a  wrilar  of  <he  lighter  elaea  ot 
poems.  He  had  a  great  pasaioa  te  bringing  out  splendid 
edition*  of  hit  own  worka,  and  the  coat  of  vignette*  and  tail 
pieces  consumed  his  fortune.   Ho  died  in  the  year  1 780. 

The  works  of  Do  rat  fill  twenty  volumes,  but  they  are 
not  highly  estimated.  La  Harpc  will  scarcely  allow  him 
mediocrity.   LaDidamation  T%dtUrale,  a  work  on  the  pro- 

ter  defaitment  of  acloM,  ii  eonsidered  his  chef  d'oeuvre ; 
ut,  though  it  is  replete  with  wholaeome  advioe  to  perfor- 
mers, it  is  deficient  in  everything  that  oan  be  oalled  poetry. 
HiH  Ughit  r  tales  in  wvm'  arc  told  with  naT%'et^  and  hu- 
mour ;  of  these  jtiphonte  enjoys  the  best  reputation,  but 
they  are  taoiMy  iftdaasMt.  Uia  .4iMHa  an  estiNly  fcr- 
^tten. 

It  shenld  be  observed  that  the  edition  of  the  wofks  of 
Dorat  IB  tmmtf  vohunes  b  adorned  with  engravings  sape- 
jim  «•  west  VMES  ef  the  time ;  and  though  we  may  blame 

the  author  for  his  prodisi^lity  in  lavishing  his  fortune  on 
such  ornaments,  we  musi  not  refuse  the  praise  whieh  is  due 
to  his  taste,  considering  that  thfl^  CflglWriBlf 
made  at  his  own  suggestion. 

DORCHR8TER,  a  boroagb  and  market-town,  havinf 
aapaiats  ioriadielioii.  }■  the  division  of  Oocebeffer  anfl 
eevntf  or  Dum^  IfO  niks  mm-vest  bf  irasl  mi^  Lon- 

Doiehester  was  ealled  by  the  Romans  '  Dumovaria,*  and 

'  Dunnum.'  Hutchins,  in  his  hwtory  of  Dorsetshire,  says 
that  the  first  part  of  the  name  Dorchester  is  frota  Dur,  or 
DwT,  in  antient  British,  trnter,  which  seems  the  best  opinion. 
By  the  Saxons  it  was  called  '  Domceastcr,'  fhim  whence  ytc 
have  the  modem  name  Dorchester.  It  has  also  been  called 
'Yilla  Regalia.*  to  distinguish  it  tnaa  Ducebestet  iaOx- 
Mahire.  called  '  Villa  Kpi.<i<>opali8.' 

Placed  on  the  •Via  Icenia'  (the  Icknield  street),  it  must 
have  been  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of  the 
SaiLons,  a-s  two  mints  wm-  t-stulili'^hed  lien-  hy  Ki'ig  Athel 
atai|.  The  town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  16i.3:  .100 
bswes,  and  tl|e  chi^rel^es  oHhe  Holv  Trinity  and  All  Saints, 
vaMtetaltyoansoBied;  and  tli9  loss  BOftimatedbyHutehins 
at  «he  tBon^pus  sum  of  tO«,OOH 

Many  serere  battles  were  fought  in  the  vicinity  of  Dor- 
chester between  the  king's  and  the  |»arliaraentary  fbrces 
during  the  civil  war.  At  the  assizes  lield  here  on  the  3rd 
of  September,  1685,  by  Judge  JeftVries  and  four  other 
judgea,  out  of  .30  persons  trie<l  on  a  charge  of  being  impli- 
ealed  in  Monmoutli's  rebellion,  ^9  irfro  found  guilty  and 
seotenoed  to  doalb.  The  following  d^y  persons  pleaded 
giair/«aA«t«<mofd«odte  omuInb.  ^ Jobn  Tutflhin, 


who  wrote  the  'Observator'  in  Queen  Anne's  tiiBS.  VH 
sentenced  to  be  whipped  in  every  town  in  Um  sonnty  OMV 
a  year,  but  on  his  politioning  to  be  haond  w  a  mMiMlM|i 
of  his  punishawrt,  ho  WNpriovod,  aai  lulwciunitly  vn- 

doned. 

The  manor  of  Dorchester  has  passed  through  the  hands  of 
a  ^reat  many  familicH,  and  in  tbu  I  lili  year  of  the  rci^'ii  of 
King  Henry  IV.  appears  to  have  boon  the  king'*  demesne 
borough.  In  the  1st  of  Henry  V.  the  profits  of  the  borough 
vera  confirmed  to  the  buigsosaa  at  a  fco-ftucm  not  (tf  iXA. 
The  rent  was  suhaeqaaaargnated,  and  iaamr  paid,  to  the 
Haidwicke  Ikmfly. 

The  oorpontion  claim  a  preiicripiive  right,  but  they  have 
charters  of  Ed\vard III.,  Charles  I.,  and  of  other  reigns: 
the  govcmnLC  charier  is  that  of  the  5th  Charles  1.  The 
as.«izo»  and  r<inrt--  <if  ntnirtur-dessions  for  the  county  and  for 
the  borough  are  held  here;  as  well  as  a  court  of  record  and 
a  court  leet.   A  high  steward  is  appointed  for  Ufe. 

The  boraoflli  has  returned  two  membon  to  parlianiont 
■Inee  Ibo  S3m  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Bdwara  I.,  but,  hf 
the  Boundary  Act,  the  l)oiindaric«  arc  considerably  ex- 
tended, and  include  Fordington,  Colleton  Row,  and  part  of 
Trinity  parish,  and  include  a  population  of  4940  inhabitants. 
The  population  of  the  town  itself  is  3033,  of  whom  1652 
are  females. 

The  town  oT  Dorohester  is  plessantly  sittiated  on  a  slight 
elevatiofi  near  the  river  Frome,  and  eonsists  principslly  of 
three  aneioao  streets,  whieh  are  well  paved  and  lighted. 

A  deligntfnl  walk,  well  shaded,  surrounds  two-thirds  of  the 

town.  Races  are  annually  lield  here  in  September;  and  a 
theatre  was  erected  in  1n28.  The  sliire  hall  is  a  plain 
building  of  Portland  stone,  and  is  commodiously  fitted  up. 
The  gaol,  built  in  1796,  contains  the  county  gaol,  the  house 
of  correction,  and  fln  penitentiary :  the  interior  is  divided 
into  four  wiqA  oommunicating  bv  o§s(-irg^  Iwidgn. 

The  trade  n  now  very  trifling,  but  fn  the  reittfrfs  of  King 
Charles  I.  and  James  T.  the  innnufacrnrin^  cf  cloth  was 
carried  on  to  some  extent:  the  innrket-days  are  Saturday 
and  Wednesday.  There  are  fairs  on  Trinity  Mntiilay,  St. 
John  the  Baptist's,  and  on  St.  Jtimes's  days;  the  three  lajtt 
are  nrincipally  for  sheep  and  lambs,  for  which  Dorchester 
is  oelebrated.  A  tnct  of  land,  called  Fordington  Field, 
partly  meadow,  pertly  arable,  surrounds  i|  pomon  of  the 
town :  its  soil  is  partioulnrly  adapted  for  the  neding  of  cat- 
tle, and  it  extends  over  a  sui^ee  se^'en  miles  in  circum- 
ference, without  any  inclosures. 

The  town  is  divided  into  throe  parislies.  All  Saints  (com- 
monly called  All  Hallow*),  St.  Peterj.and  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  is  in  the  archdoacunr>-  of  Dorset  and  diocese  of  Bristol. 
St.  Fstar's  church  contains  some  curious  monuments,  is 
spoflioqpt  well  built»  apd  eonsiata  of  a  chancel,  nave,  aisles, 
and  an  embattled  tower,  90  <het  In  height  The  living  of 
Trinity  is  by  far  the  bc«t,  beintj  now  wurth  43!!/.  a  year. 
There  are  alsn  places  of  wor^ihip  for  Baptists,  Independents, 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Unitarian-.. 

A  free  i^^rammar-schooi  was  founded  and  endowed  by 
Mr.  Thdraas  Hardy  in  the  year  1579,  the  guvernment  of 
which  IS  vested  in  tmstees,  It  has  twq  exhibitions,  of 
10/.  Mr  aqnum,  |o  Bt  John'9  College,  Cambridge,  and  one 
of  5/.  per  annum  tq  any  oollege  of  either  University.  A 
second  school,  Ibunded  prior  to  the  grammar-school,  was 
rcfounded  in  1623  by  tlie  corporation,  the  master  of  which 
instructs  five  boys  gratuitously  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  There  ;ire  .Thn-^lmuses,  foundeti  by  Sir  Robert 
Napier  in  1615,  by  Matthew  Chubb  in  1619 ;  and  the  Whet- 
stone alm^iuiMk  ftr  tlie  anpport  pf  Ibur  eouyhsi  m  ibur 
aiiuda  peipoBi> 

Ae  town  was  strongly  ibrtited  and  entirelj  sorronnded 
by  a  wall.  whc:i  in  possession  of  the  Romans;  and  the  site 
where  an  aiitient  castle  stood  w  still  called  Castle  Green. 
The  building  itself  was  totally  demolished,  and  a  priory  for 
Franciscan  monks  was  constructed  out  of  tlic  materials  by 
one  of  the  Chidiock  family,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  111., 
qear  tho  site  of  the  old  castle.  The  cnurcb  of  the  priory 
was  pulled  down  at  the  Reformation,  and  the  )iouse  beramo 
the  residence  of  Sir  Fnncts  Ashley,  »nd  was  sub^aentlf 
converted  into  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house. 

Tesselated  pavements,  Roman  urns,  and  a  quantity  of 
coins  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Vespasian,  Cunstantine,  iind 
other  Roman  wparan*  bava  been  dug  np  h)  tha  vicipit]r 
of  Dorchester. 

pORDOGlfVt  »  river  ia  <ba  tOUth  of  France,  rises  in 
the  dapaitmeiit  of  Far  da  IMtBSb  an  the  slope  ol  Moat 
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Dot,  the  »uTnmit  of  Trhich  (Pur  de  high) 
is  tho  hipliM^  y.r-]];'.  cS  rcnrnil  F^rn^irc  Tfic  Dordogne  flows 
Mst  the  towns  of  Bort,  Ari^i  utat,  an  l  B«Aulieu.  all  in  the 
department  of  Corrdze.  to  the  junction  af  the  C£re. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Cite  the  course  of  the  Dordof^e 
is  westward:  •!  Mi^MBM^  14  miles  below  the  juac:ion, 
Um  nayicatioD  oomoMncM ;  vaA  at  Liawuil.  about  40  miles 
below  ItKyronnei,  the  Dordogae  reoehres  tbsYaiif*,  a  navi- 
gnh]c  tnbuiary,  which  riie*  in  the  departlMnt  of  Cbrrise, 
aiiH  a  south-western  course  of  about  100  milet.  [Cor- 
ni:7.¥.]  At  Ijl  oume,  70  miles  below  the  junction  of  the 
VeziJre,  the  Dordogne  receives  the  Isle,  its  largest  tribu- 
tary, which  rises  in  the  department  of  Vieniic,  ami  a 
south-west  cooiw  of  nearly  120  miles.  About  -i-i  miles 
below  the  janatkNl  of  tha  lala,  the  Dordogne  unites  with 
the  Garonne,  and  forma  the  Mtuuy  of  the  Giroode. 
Its  whole  length  is  abont  949  to  CSO  tnilea,  for  more  than 
J  30  of  which  It  is  naviRablo.  The  tide  flows  up  to  Castillon, 
nearly  50  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Garonne  :  and 
stjmctime*  at  spring  tides,  when  the  water  in  the  rivtr  is 
low,  sets  in  wilii  a  violence  which  overwhelmi  ever)thiiis. 
The  anchors  of  the  boats  and  vesscds  moored  in  the  stream 
aneanied  away,  the  cablf»  broken,  and  the  vessels  wrecked, 
tuilaia  the  owners  have  taken  the  precaution  to  place  them 
in  the  middle  of  the  ehaonel.  where  the  depth  of  the  water 
diminishes  the  violenee  of  die  atream.  lliie  violent  flow 
of  the  tide  is  railed  Lf  ^fa.<l^aret ;  the  noise  which  it  makes 
may  be  heard  as  far  off  as  svven  or  eiBjht  miles.  [Bohb.J 

The  Dordogne  is  noticed  in  the  writings  of  Ausonius 
and  Sidoniu.s  Apollin&ris,  in  the  4th  and  ith  centunea 
under  the  name  of  Duranioi.  Grego^  of  Tours,  in  the 
6th  century,  calls  it  Dorooooia ;  and  Eginhard  (9th  cen- 
tury) Domonia.  Dordonia,  the  Latinized  form  of  Dordogne, 
first  appears  in  the  vrritings  of  Aymoin  or  Aiaoin  in  the 
cnil  of  ihe  10th  or  beginning  of  the  llth  century. 

DORDOGNE,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France, 
taking  its  name  from  the  river  just  described.  Its  figure 
approximates  to  that  of  an  equilateral  tnanele,  having  its 
ndeA  respectivelv  facine  the  N.E.  and  N.W.  It  in 
bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by  the  deyaitment  of  Hat'to 
Vjenae;  en  the  S.  bjr  that  of  Corrtse;  «b  the  8.B.  by  thai  -..f 
Lot;  {mthe&bfdiatef  LotandOBioinie;ontbeS.W.  by 
that  of  Gironde;  on  the  W.  (for  a  very  short  distance)  by  that 
of  Charentc  Infifrieure ;  and  on  the  N.W.  by  that  of  Cha- 
rt  nte  T l- n  u est  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  80  miles, 
and  Its  greatest  breadth  from  R,  to  W.  about  72  mile«».  The 
area  of  the  department,  according  to  M.  Malte  Brun,  is  3640 
aqoara  milet;  rather  more  than  the  joint  area  of  the  English 
coontiea of  Ifedblk  and  Suffolk;  the  population  in  1832  was 
462,750  (not  mora  than  12-17tlia  of  the  jgoyuUtion  of  the 
two  English  counties  jurt  mentioned),  givrng  133  inhabi- 
tants to  a  ^quare  mile.  Perigueux,  the  capital,  on  the  IsU\ 
(population  in  1832,  8700  for  the  town,  or  8956  for  the 
aliijle  commune,)  is  about  264  miles  in  a  straight  line 
S.S.W.  of  Paris,  or  294  miles  by  the  road  through  Orleans, 
VienoD,  GMteUironx,  and  limoges. 

Thai*  ai«  no  Tarrjofly  hiUa  in  tbia  depertoient.  The 
hOla  iHiidi  nm  N^.  flom  the  moonlaiiia  of  Anveigne 
send  off  a  subordinate  chain  which  just  crosaea  the  nortMrn 
part  of  the  department  near  Nontron.  Other  hills  of  lower 
elevation  traverse  the  department,  and  form,  except  in  the 
instance  of  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Dordogne  and  the  Isle, 
narrow  valleys,  which  are  liable  to  be  inundated  and  da- 
maged by  the  Hoods.  Tlve  department  is  watered  by  thp  Dor- 
dogne, which  passes  through  it  from  E.  to  W. ,  and  Ls 
naviipble  thnugfaout  tliia  ]«Kt  of  ita  oootse.  TIm  Ycziie 
enten  tliii  departnwfit  ftmn  that  of  Corriie,  and  flows  past 
Montignac,  wlioro  it  hrn-irncs  navimible  into  the  Dordogne. 
The  Lslc  arises  in  the  department  of  Haute  Vienne,  and  en- 
tering ihnt  r  f  Dordogne  on  the  N.E.,  flows  through  U  in  a 
S.W.  direction,  unul  it  enters  the  department  of  Gironde  a 
few  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Dordogne.  The 
Dronne  rises  in  the  department  of  Haute  Vienne,  and 
entering  that  of  Dordogne,  flowt  tlnoQgll  it  or  along  the 
border  nolil  it  enters  the  department  of  Gironde,  and 
nnitea  with  the  Mr.  Theae  are  the  principal  rivers.  Of 
the  smaller  ones,  the  Nisonne,  which  receives  the  Belle  and 
the  Purle,  falls  into  the  Dronne  ;  as  do  also  the  Boulou 
and  the  Gollc  :  tlie  I>jue.  the  Haute  Vczere  (which  rises 
in  the  department  of  0>rtvie),  the  Vern,  the  Salambre.  and 
the  Grande  Durrhe,  fall  into  the  Isle:  the  Beune  falls  into 
the  Vesiie;  and  the  Melv«^  the  Ceon.  the  Coujte,  the 
Onodott  omMl  with  Oe  Lovtoik  into  the  Jhtiogavi  the 


Bandiat,  in  ^le  iiuTllieiu  part  of  tte  dafMrtnaiiti  hriOB^  t§ 

the  basin  of  the  Charrntr,  and  the  Dropt  and  the  iUlMDMSMb 
in  the  southern  part,  to  that  of  the  Garonne. 

'The  soil  is  far  from  productive:  the  calm n  ows  rock  often 

E resents  its  bare  suiface,  or  is  covered  only  withi  h(<aib, 
room,  and  chestnut-trees,  which  oe<;upy  immense  tracts. 
Sometimes  the  continuity  of  ttiese  arid  lands  ia  brokeii 
only  by  the  intervention  of  maiabea.  Rich  and  ftrtOe  apoti 
occur,  as  it  were,  aoddontaUjr  in  the  midst  of  this  district 
The  grain  harvests  would  be  naaalBeient  for  the  suffport  of 
the  inhabitants,  wen>  ihrv  nnt  eked  out  by  the  use  of  chest- 
nutsas  food  :  but  of  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  more  than 
half  15  i<i]rj  lis  w  Hie  i  r  fonverted  jiito  brandy  for  exportation. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  the  department  is  con>iderable:  it 
consists  of  pit  coal,  manganese,  and  several  other  artideet 
aapeoiaUy  iion.  But  that  whidi  entitlea  tbia  departmaat 
to  the  eonrideration  of  eptemea  b  the  whtte  wine  or  Bergw- 
rac,  the  delicacy  of  the  pork,  the  abundance  of  red  partridrrps, 
the  excellent  pike  which  arc  found  in  the  ponds,  the  liqut  urs. 
tlif"  fine  confectionary  of  Perigueux,  and,  above  all,  thr 
trutiies  wliich  the  district  round  that  town  affords.'  (Malte 
Brun.) 

The  department  contains  635  communes,  and  is  divided 
into  five  arrondissements  or  sub-prefectures,  vix.,  Periguail^ 
oential(101,527  inhabitanta);  N«nron,  in  the  north(82.l29 
inhabitants) ;  Berirerac,  in  the  Booth  ( 1 1 6,897  inhabitants) ; 
Sarlat,  in  the  east  fUftfio  inhabitants);  and  Riberac,  in 
the  west  (72,774  iiiiiaintants).  Of  the  towns,  Perigueux 
ari'l  R'Tijerac  on  the  :  pr-n.i ut;Mii,  .vif^fj  tiir  the 

town,  8557  for  the  whole  commune,)  are  described  in  tiietr 
respective  articles. 

SarUt  is  between  the  Dordogne  and  the  Veaire,  on  • 
brook  whidi  flowa  into  the  former  end  in  a  deep  v%lley. 
Tlie  netghboui^MXid  abounds  with  copper  and  iron  mines, 
oral-pits,  and  miU-etone  quarries.  The  population  of  Sarlat 
in  1832  was  3917  for  the  town,  or  6066  for  the  whole  com- 
mune. The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  making  paper. 
Though  it  is  so  small  a  place,  Sarlat  was  before  the  Revo- 
lution a  bishop's  see.  The  bishop  was  a  suffragan  of  the 
archbishop  of  Bordeanz.  Saiial  was  one  of  the  stroog- 
holds  of  the  Htwueiioti»  and  win  twiee  baaieged  in  th» 
religiona  wars  of  the  aixteenth  rentnrjr. 

Riberac  ia  on  the  left  r^r  <:ri;th  bank  of  the  Dronne  in  a 
fertile  plain,  in  which  cor:i  and  hemp  are  j.'rown,  and  sent 
to  Boi'deaux.  Tlii-n.'  ;ir>-  at  Ribcrar  lii'i-  remains  of  a 
strong  castle,  once  belonging  to  the  viscounts  of  Turenne. 
The  population  of  the  whole  commune  in  1832  was  39&4; 
that  of  the  town  is  not  distinguished.  Riberae  ia  not  on  or 
near  any  mattt  rood. 

Nontnm  ii  on  the  Bandiat,  in  the  nortl  jfu  part  of  the 
departmmt  The  inhabitants  amounted  in  183S  to  CI 32 
for  tlic  I  ;wii.  iir  3246  for  the  whole  commune.  They  ma- 
uufacture  leatiiL-r  and  common  cutlery,  and  carry  on  trade 
in  the  iron  pri  l  u  i  il  by  the  mines  atti  VIOnflht  in  tlM 
forges  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Beside  the  abofOb  whwh  are  the  capitals  of  arraodiH*- 
ments,  there  am  ia  tho  north,  8u  Jeeo-de-Collek  en  the 
river  Colle;  Merauil  and  Thivian.  on  the  Belle;  and  La 
Roche-Beaucour,  on  the  Nixonne.  The  last  is  on  the  road 
from  Paris  to  Perigueux,  20  or  21  miles  from  the  latter, 
and  consists  of  one  crooked,  sie<-p  and  ill-paved  street,  with 
ill-huilt  houses.  The  situation  however  is  pl^sant.  The 
inhabitants  are  given  by  Vaysse  de  ViUiers  (a.  &  1818)  at 
1 50U.  Many  siwep.  whose  flesh  is  in  good  esteem,  are  fed 
in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  aaalern  part  there  are  Ex- 
cideuiU  near  the  Loue,  TiNmrai  and  Montignac  on  the 
Vezire,  and  St.  Cyprien  on  the  Dordogne.  Montignac  had 
in  1^12  1  [  O[iulalion  of  2629  for  the  town,  and  3922  for  the 
whole  comrauaa :  the  navigation  of  the  Vciire  begins  here. 
Tcrrasson  is  on  the  road  from  Perigueux  to  Brives  and 
Tulle.  St.  Cyprieo  had  in  1832  a  population  of  1541  for 
the  town,  or  2375  for  the  whole  oommune. 

In  the  western  part  are  St.  Aulaye  and  La  Roche-Qia> 
laus  or  Chalais,  on  the  Dronne,  and  La  Tour  Blanche,  nanr 
the  source  of  the  Pude;  and  ViUefranehe-de-Louchapt,  be- 
tween the  Isle  and  the  Dordogne  :  these  are  all  very  small 
places.  In  the  south  are  Evniet,  on  the  D:  i'i>t .  llcaumont, 
on  the G)uze ;  Issigdac,  Belves.  Biron.Monpazier,  and  another 
Villefranche.  Belves  bad,  in  IS32,  a  population  of  17S1 
for  the  town,  or  2363  for  the  whole  conunuae.  A  consi- 
derable quantity  of  nut-oil  is  made  hare.  Biron  was  a 
barony  held  by  the  Marikhal  da  Biron,  one  of  the  ehief 
supporlan  of  Henry  IV..  and  waa  aado  a  iambf  in  fitvoor 
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of  tbe  son  of  toe  Marshal,  wbo  «M  aftarmris  bilNaded 

for  a  fonspiracT  ajrainst  Henri. 

In  the  oenire  of  tho  department  are  Braiitome  and 
Bourd«i)les,  on  the  Dronne ;  SL  Aitier,  oa  the  Isle  ;  and  Iji 
lAode  on  the  Dordo^ne.  BmntOine  has  a  population  of 
OMThr  9999.  Aeeording  to  the  'Dictiounaw*  UntvancUe 
4»  Ik  Fnmee'  (a.ik  18ft4X  ibm  nanniliecarai  of  BnuitSm« 
were  serges,  hosiery,  and  cotton  and  vroollen  yam.  There 
was  at  this  place  a  Benedictine  abbey,  founded  by  Charlc- 
magne,  A.r>  This  was  held  in  ri.Tiitnendam  b_v 

Pierre  de  Bourdeilles,  author  of  the  well-known  '  M^moircs 
it  Brantdme.'  The  town  of  Bourdcilles  is  said  by  BxpUly 
to  have  an  antient  castle.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town 
vera^  Meotdtog  to  the  '  Dietionnain  Universelltf,'  engraged 
in  wesnag  aergea  and  other  light  woollens,  and  cotton  nose. 

Not  fitf  ftoni  AalioarK  or  small  town  of  Miremont,  near 
•he  Vcz4re,  is  a  cavern  whose  raniin  itions  extend  for 
ah-aut  fire  miles.  Another  cavern,  tlmt  uf  Mu.ssidan,  in 
the  west  of  tbi  ili  j  nrtnu  rit,  is  remark  il  l  •  lor  the  fountain 
of  Sourzae,  which  »ube3  from  it  and  forms  a  cascade. 

For  ecelesiaatkN  purpo&es.  the  departmant  ftcmt  tlie 
dtaeeie  of  gfaigaaiu^  tly  Iwaiiop  of  viuoli  i»  »  wtffeyi  of 
tia  mhlnalMiii  af  Bovdaam?  ftr  tlw  adniiuilnilMin  oT 
justice,  it  is  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royalc 
of  Bordeaux;  and  for  military  affairs  it  is  comprehended 
ir  the  eleventh  divisi  ui,  jf  which  the  head-quarters  are  at 
J/ordeaux.  It  sends  seven  members  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.    (Malte  Bnjn;  Balbi;  Vaysaede  Villicrs.) 

In  respect  of  education,  this  department  is  rather  behind 
the  average  of  France.  M.  Dnpm  assigns  to  it,  in  the 
than  anuoiood  to  his  'Forces  Pndiiotivei*  &;a  da  la 
Fnnea'  (Faria,  a-h^  1827),  one  mala  ahOd  ait  adool  to 
e*er\-  104  inhabitants. 

DORDRECHT.  [Dort.] 

DO'RIA.  ANDRE' A,  was  bom  in  l^-  n  at  Oneglia,  in 
the  western  Rmora  of  Genoa,  of  an  antient  noble  family, 
to  vhieh  Oneglia  belonged  as  an  imperial  fief.  Ha-ing 
lost  his  parema  at  an  aarly  aga^  Doria  ambiaoad  the  pro- 
Ji^on  of  ansa,  aanadundoraamal  ivineaa  la  various  parts 
of  Italv,  and  lasdjr  ontarod  the  serrioe  of  Francis  I.,  who 
made  him  commander  of  his  fleet  in  the  Mefliterraneon. 
Genoa  had  been  for  a  long  ti  n  i  e  !  i  rracted  by  Actions,  which 
h'ld  hroupht  it  under  the  dominion  vr  protection,  as  it  was 
'.i/H,  I'f  ;!ie  Viscunti  and  Sforza,  'lukes  uf  Milan.  The 
f'lench  having  conquered  the  duchy  of  Milan,  placed  a 
^rrisan  in  Genoa^  npao  condition  of  respecting  the  liber- 
ties of  ti>e  aitiaaaifc  a  froiaiia  whkii  tbej  kept  with  the 
vsnal  Mth  af  TIm  dtiaena  were  oppressed  in 

various  ways,  and  Doria  havini^  remonstrated  with  the 
agents  of  Francis  in  behalf  of  his  countrymen,  a  secret 
order  came  for  his  arrest,  j  11 -t  afti  r  Ims  nephew  and  lieu- 
tenant, Filippino  Doria,  had  gained  an  important  victory 
for  the  French  over  the  imperial  fleet  near  the  coast  of 
Naples  in  16'Z8.   The  Frencn  were  then  batiaging  Naples 
by  land.    Barbezieux.  a  French  naval  oficar,  Vas  sent  to 
Genoa  with  twelve  irallays  to  aaiia  on  the  peiion  of  Andrea 
Doria,  who,  having  had  intimation  of  this  design,  retired  into 
the  gulf  of  La  Spezia.  sent  for  hi^  i  i  j  finw  to  join  him  with 
the  Erallcys  which  he  had  fitted  out  at  lu'?  own  expense,  and 
-offered  his  services  to  Charles  V  ,  v.-hn  rrci-n i-  l  wiUi 
o]«n  armft.    Doria  stipulated  with  Charles  that  Genoa,  as 
st  on  as  It  was  fi^d  from  tba  Fkench,  shouM  be  restored  to  its 
independence  oodar  tlia  inparial  ]»rataetion»  but  no  foiakn 
gBTMonergowtMBaBtahooldboadBiittadfatoit.  Atthe 
same  time  be  engaged  to  serve  the  emperor  with  twelve 
galleys,  fitted  out  by  himself,  which  number  was  aflerwards 
raised  to  fifteen,  for  which  (Hiarles  agreed  !  >  yuv  iiim 
S'l.ouO  ducats  a  year.    Doria  soon  after  appeared  before 
Cenori  with  his  little  squadron,  and  being  favoured  by  the 
itihabiitaots,  he  obtained  possession  of  the  ci^.and  drove  the 
Tftodk  away.  It  is  said  that  Charles  offered  him  the  sove- 
taigB^  of  Oaooa;  bat  DoiiaprafBnad  a  nobler  course.  He 
re  etganised  the  government  of  the  topQlilie,  and.  in  order 
to  extinguish  the  ftictions,  he  named  a  certain  number  of 
frmtlies  of  nobles  and  citizens,  out  of  which  the  legislative 
rouncil  was  to  bo  chosen  aiinu:i.ll\     New  ftimilie»< might  he 
adtWd  to  the  number  from  time  to  time.   A  Signoria,  or 
Council  of  Sixteen,  with  a  Doge,  renewed  every  two  years, 
eomposed  the  executive,  and  five  canaocs  wave  appointed 
feive  years  as  guardians  of  the  laws.  Doria  waa  appointed 
ansor  for  life.  wiUi  tba  title  of '  Father  and  Liberator  of  hia 
aoantry.* .  He  now  twaDad  his  naval  career  as  admiral  of 
Cliiles  v..  and  distinguialMd  himaalf  animt  tba  IWka 
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ari !  f'lL  Barbary  pirates.  He  wxwted  Cl  aries  V  to  the 
exp.?dition  of  Tunis  in  1535,  and  contributed  greatlj  to  the 
taking  of  the  place.  In  1536  be  joined  the  Venetian  fleet 
off  Corfu,  when  he  loat  the  opportont^  of  attaelung,  with 
every  chance  of  sucoeH,  tboTw-nill  anMnani  commanded 

S tbo  frmous  BaibBKMn.  [BttBaaoamj  KajumBapw] 
ia  eondnet  on  the  occasion  waa  attributed  to  aoeret  in" 
struclions  from  the  eni]  eror.  In  1541  Doria  commanded 
tho  Hect  in  the  cxptsdiiuin  of  Charles  V.  against  Algiers, 
troin  which  he  is  said  to  have  tried  in  vain  to  dissuade  the 
emperor.  It  turned  out  as  he  had  foreseen,  and  be  could 
only  save  the  empemr  with  a  small  part  of  the  army.  In 
his  old  age,  Doria  retired  to  Genoa,  where  ho  lived  in  great 
splendour  and  reputation,  the  flrat  among  his  fMlow-eitisen% 
respected  by  all,  and  consulted  upon  all  matters  of  import* 
ance.  Charles  V.  created  him  Prince  of  Melfi  and  Tarsi  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  At  the  beginning  of  1547  his  life 
was  threatened  by  the 'conspiracy  of  Fiuschi :  his  nephew 
GianniMi  Ki  1  was  murdered,  but  Andrea  escaped,  and  Fieschi 
perished  in  the  attempt.  A  few  months  after  a  fresh  con* 
spiracy  was  formed  againat  htm  by  Criulio  Cibo,  a  OenoeM 
anignuit,  who  howovar  waa  diaeoVHed  and  exeeutod.  In 
1548  some  of  tiw  miniiteni  of  the  emperor  proposed  to  bnSd 
a  fortress,  and  introduce  a  Spanish  garrison,  in  Gonoa, 
under  the  pretence  of  preveiitins^  any  new  conspiracies,  but 
the  Genoese  appealed  to  Doria,  who  interposed  and  pre 
vented  the  execution  of  the  project.  In  1552  Doria,  tnen 
eighty-five  yean  old,  went  to  sea  again,  to  attack  his  old 
enamieai  the  Turks,  wbo.  under  Dragut  Reis.  were  ravaging 
tba  ooaatof  Naples.  D^ria  lost  some  of  his  galleys,  which 
wave  aitrprisod  by  tho  Tmka,  bulDragut  aailod  away  for  the 
Levant.  Tn  tSSS  lie  reaigned  hia  command  to  his  nepnuw, 
Oian  Andre?.  I>  ria,  u  ho  was  confirmed  as  admiral  by  Philip 
II.  Andrea  Duiia  iiiL.d  in  his  palace  at  Gonoa  in  Novem- 
ber, 1 0'iij.  being  then  ninety-four  years  of  age.  He  left  no 
i^uc.  and  no  very  large  fortune,  owing  to  his  splendid  way 
of  living  and  generous  dk^osition.  The  Genoese  paid  great 
honours  to  his  memoty.  and  lamented  his  death  as  a  publio 
calamity.  Doria  waa  one  of  the  greatest  chaiaeten  that 
Italy  produced  during  the  middle  ages,  and  one  of  the  few 
that  were  fortunate  to  the  last.  Several  individuals  of  his 
fiimily  have  distinguished  themselves  nt  various  times  in 
tho  service  of  the  republic  of  Genoa.  A  branch  of  the  Doria 
family  are  settled  at  Rnui  ',  \v;i|j  the  title  ofprincaa*  (GmOOi^ 
Anncdi  di  Gmnva ;  Botta,  Storia  eT  Italia.) 

DORIANS,  the  most  powerful  of  tba  HaDanio  ttSbm» 
derive  their  ociam  from  a  mythical  jionoiiagaiiaiiitdDani% 
who  is  genoninynade  the  aon  or  Hellan,  thoni^  ha  ia 
described  as  the  son  of  Xuthus  by  Euripides  (Ion.,  1590). 
Herodotus  mentions  (I.  .^2)  five  successive  migrations  of 
this  race.    Their  first  settlement  wns  .ii  I'lilhiotis,  in  the 
time  of  Deucalion ;  the  next,  under  I>)rus,  in  Hcstiaotia, 
at  the  foot  of  Ossa  and  Olympus;  the  third  on  Mount 
Pindus,  after  they  had  been  expelled  by  the  Oodmteans  ftom 
Hestisotis.    In  this  settlement,  says  Herodotus,  the;^  were 
caUed  tho  Maoodoniaa  pooplaj  and  ha  elsewhere  (viiL  43} 
atlribttlea  to  the  Doriana  a  ICaeedonian  origin ;  but  there 
does  not  appear  to  ^^^vc  lipcn  ai  y  real  connexion  between 
the  Dorians  and  thf  M  u  od  iinans  i  who,  it  has  heen  shown, 
were  of  Illyrian  extric;.  Ill  :  Muller,  /J  r.,  i  ,  p.  2)  beyond 
this  vidnity  of  abode.    The  fourth  settlement  of  the 
Dorians,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  in  Dryi^is  (after- 
wards called  the  Dorian  Tetrt^lis) ;  and  their  lut  migration 
waa  to  the  Pdoponnaae.  Another,  and  moat  remarkablo 
expedition,  not  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  was  the  voyage 
of  a  Dorian  colony  to  Crete,  which  is  stated  to  have  taken  ' 
place  while  they  wcru  in  their  ^erond settlement  at  the  foot 
of  Olympus  (Am/rom.  r,j'iid  Strabon.,  p.  475  D) ;  and  Do- 
rians arc  raentioric  i  among  the  inhabitants  of  tha!  island 
even  bv  Hnrofr  (Oil.  xix.,  174).    The  eastern  coa&t  was  the 
first  part  which  they  occupied.  {Staphylu*  apud  Straboru, 
p.  43&  CL)  Ihia  early  aatUement  in  Crate  must  not  1m 
oonftisad  arith  the  two  aobaequent  expeditiona  of  theDoriana 
to  that  island,  which  took  place  after  they  were  well  settled 
in  the  Peloponncse,   the  one  from  Laconia  under  the 
i,^',ui!uiii'i'  lit'  Piiilis  and  Dolphus,  the  other  fiom  Argolta 
under  Althajmenes.    The  migration  of  the  Dorians  to  the 
Peloponneae,  which  is  generally  called  '  the  return  of  tiM 
deeoendaots  of  Hercules,'  is  expressly  staled  to  have  oe> 
eiUTod  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  i.e.  in  1104  a. 6 
(Thucyd.  i.,  12.)   The  origin  and  nature  of  the  connexion 
which  subaistod  between  the  HaraeleidB  and  the  Doiiana 
.at*  invaltad  in  mneh  obMWtok  The  Dorians  were  floM 
*  Vofc  1X.-N 
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wry  early  times  <liv;(k«l  into  three  tribes,  and  tho  eyntluil 
thrice-divided  (r^ix('i«c)  is  appliud  to  them  .by  Homor  iii 
the  pasiMge  a'turrtd  toabove.  These  threo  tribes  were  called 
the  Hyllasan*.  tb*  Oynsne^.  and  the  Pamnhvlians.  Now 
<h«  ttvo  Ulter  tribwira  wid  to  hav«  dwwnoBd  from  D)'inas 
BQd  Painphylus.  til*  PMO  torn  of  ^Kgivuufc  •  mythical 
Doric  king,  and  tli^ flat d«UlHk|md«Ktntfk<MllH7Uu«t  tho 
•on  of  Hercules. 

An  atlempt  has  been  made  to  s.hnw  tlint  tho  nyU[rans 
were  of  Done  origin  as  well  as  the  other  two  tribes  (Mtillcr 
Dor.  I,  chap.  3,  sec.  2),  but  we  are  inclined  to  infer  from 
the  traditiuw  eewdl  w  from  tho  duplic»ta  divinitiw  of  the 
DoBiiiii.  dttt  tiM  gmi^  Dorians  were  indndod  fl)  tlw  two 
other  tribe*,  tnd  that  the  Heraoleidat  were  »  powerful 
Achnan  family  united  with  them  in  a  similar  manner,  but 
by  a  stronger  tie  than  the  ^tulians  undc  r  Oxylus,  who  are 
also  said  to  have  taken  part  in  this  expedition.  The  Hera- 
c'k'ida',  tliLMi,  wiih  thi-ir  yfitolian  and  Dorian  allies,  crossed 
tho  Corinthian  giUf  from  Naupactuc,  invaded  and  »ubdued 
Elis,  which  vat  aviigned  to  the  iRtoUan  ehieftain,  and 
beadiag  theit  «|efa  imitliwu^eanquered  tapoeuiTely  and 
with  greater  or  m»  difflad^Tt  Mewenia,  Laoonioa,  Argolis. 
Corinth,  and  M^garis.  In  Laconia  they  were  joine'l  by  the 
Cadmaoau  (  Ian  of  tho  iEgidaj,  who  absistcd  them  in  llunr 
tediuus  war  with  Aiuydu',  and  uftorward^  look  a  part  in  the 
oolonioa  to  Thera  and  Cyrenc.  [H(botia  and  Qtmnx-] 
lllia  invamii.  whiab  to  inateriall  v  allotted  the  dMtiaiea  of 
WMO^  va«  very  timilaz  in  iu  charac^r  to  the  wtvni  of 
tlm  Iinelitfa  to  Paleetina.  The  invadenw  who^  like  the 
deicudenta  of  Abraham,  brought  their  wivas  and  children 
with  them,  though  they  perhaps  did  not  completely  aban- 
don their  hv>t  settlement,  which  was  still  cullod  and  con- 
lidered  Dorian  tThucyd.  i.  107),  numbered  about  20.000 
^itlBg  men  on  the  highest  ej^timale.  (Miiller,  Dor.  i., 
Wap.4,  aec.  8.)  They  were,  therei^re,  very  ioforior  in 
■nnbar  to  the  inhabitant*  of  the  oountriee  whieh  they  oon- 
mared ;  but  the  auperiori^of  their  poouliar  tactiei  ensured 
toem  an  easy  victory  in  tM  fleld,  and  they  appear  to  have 
taken  all  the  strong  places  either  by  a  lonj;  blockade  or  by 
aome  lucky  surpnse  ;  for  they  were  altoi^eiher  unskilled  in 
the  art  of  taking  walled  towns. 

Tha  government*  which  the  Dorian*  established  in  all  the 
•MWtriia  wbiob  th«y  thus  tnvadad  ud  Moqoered  was,  a* 
mitht  bawi  baan  fqiaeta4  tnlogoat  to  that  which 
tiie  NormaQ  inviaioo  bttraoneed  into  England,  luunely,  an 
Viatocracy  of  conquest ;  fbr  while  the  succaaaftil  invaders 
famainod  uu  a  fijutini^  of  equality  among  themselves,  all  the 
n|d  inhabilan!^  of  the  country  were  reduced  to  an  inferiur 
oondition,  like  the  Saxons  in  England.  They  were  called 
WipHNsoi,  or'dwellurti  round  about  the  eilv,'  a  name  oorre- 
iponding  exaotly  to  the  PfiiUbim«,  or  'atiim  of  tbaPali- 
9M0.'  at  Augsbuig.  who  dwelt  in  the  city  nilnibi  without 
the  wall  of  the  city ;  to  tho  'pale '  in  Ireland  before  the  time 
af  Jamea  I- ;  to  the  people  of  the  contado  in  Italy ;  and  to 
the  fauxbourgeois  in  Franco.    (Nu:liulir,  qf  Rome, 

\.  p.  31)8,  Eng.  tr. ;  Arnold's  Tkucydides.  i.  p.  626  ;  and 
Borghini,  Origine  delia  Cittd  di  Firense,  p.  J80.  ed.  1S84.) 
AU  the  mombors  of  the  one  ehus  were  all  those  of 
tbaothet  ebaiworea^aijpik.  Tbn  flomcSutioa  of  Spaxta  in 
FHlMar  w«i  la  wirtocmaf  of  ooaqiMt  as  fttr  as  the  rela- 
tiiHii  betvaen  tho  Spartaaa  and  LaMdemonians  were  oon- 
cerned,  whih;  the  Spartans  themselvee  lived  under  a  demo- 
cracy with  two  head  magistrates,  who  u'cro  indeed  called 
kings,  but  possessed  vory  hitlo  kmgly  power.  The  u>,ual 
name  Sat  a  constitution  in  a  £bnan  aUto  was  an  order 
or  vagnlatlve  principio  (ofcyMcX  oad  this  name  appears 
to  haTO  apswi  mm  too  oiioumstanoo  that  the  ^**Tntiitn  of 
tho  IHirtan  laiptlalan  was  principally,  tP  nst  aoMy.  dinoted 
to  the  establbhment  of  a  system  of  milimry  disriplino  and 
to  the  encouragement  of  that  strict  subordination  which  is 
tho  rexult  of  it.  To  bring  tliis  about  the  Durmn  populaimn 
was  continually  engaged  in  public  choral  dana^,  in  which 
the  evolutions  of  an  army  were  represented,  and  whieh 
•arvad  a*  a  lebaanal  for  aotual  war.  Thoaa  daacs  wore 
infeoMdly  in  honour  of  the  Dorian  god.  Aponebwhowaan- 
IIWOMrtwl  as  the  inventor  of  the  lyra,  their  original  aeoom- 
fontmont.  and  also  as  a  god  of  war,  and  of  civil  government, 
as  presiding  over  the  Delphian  Oracle,  which  regulated  all 
the  Dorian  law  s}-st«mB  ;  but  this  is  merely  an  expression 
•f  thofcct  that  music  wan  an  important  instrument  in  the 
oivil  and  military  organisation  of  a  Dorian  state.  Apollo 
had  a  duplicate  in  his  sistor  Artemis,  and  this,  aa  wo  nave 


intr  two  distinct  tribes.  (See  Niebunr,  i/t4/.  qf  Bome,'\. 
p.  '2\7,  romp.  p.  224.)  Tlie  necessity*  for  such  a  religion, 
and  such  a  system  of  worship  depending  upon  it,  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  peculiar  relation  subsisting  bitp—  tiM 
Dorians  and  thai*  wmmmvi.  U  was  by  superior  nrowesa  nnd 
discipline  th«t  thof  had  aeqoired  their  tank,  and  it  waa  only 
by  s  conttnuanoe  of  this  superiority  that  they  could  hope  to 
maintain  themselves  in  the  same  positiou.  Accordingly,  it 
Hiis  impurlaiit  that  while  ihe  bulk  of  tbo  population  wa« 
occupied  as  much  as  pu&!>ible  in  a^cultural  employments, 
the  Dorian  aristocracy  should  eqjoy  sufficient  leisure  and 
have  every  inducement  of  laligion  and  amusement  to  nno- 
tise  those  martial  exereiMf  in  which  it  was  «o  needAu  fbr 
them  to  excel.  Tbo  sano  oooasian  for  strict  diaci|iUne  may 
also  account  for  the  extraordinary  austerity  which  prevailed 
in  most  Dorian  commuoit^c.^.  The  IXinan  women  t-njoyed 
a  degroe  of  consideration  unu^-uui  ainung  ilie  Grvek^. 
The  Syssilia,  or  common  tables,  which  \ien^  establiblied  m 
most  Dorian  statetb  wore  designed  to  admonish  those  of  ihc 
IirtTilfltid  claai  tbnti  Uving  as  they  did  in  the  midst  of  a 
oooqoMoA  bnl  HOPMOoiiBpilotioih  they  miMl  np»  oonsider 
theniMitu  to  Intfo  ony  inomdval  aziatamfr  otrt  wt  lira 
only  fbr  lllO  iMlo  of  Woir  order  (coanoc). 

In  addition  to  the  Dorian  !>ettk>iuunt8  which  have  been 
already  mentioned,  this  ra<  <i  >liu  out  many  rolunies:  of 
those  the  roost  important  were  established  along  the  south- 
west coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Corcyra,  and 
Sicily  idao  boaated  a  Dorian  population :  Bvsaniium  and 
Cfcrtiwiioit  wees  Idegarean  coloniea;  ana  the  oelebmted 
oities,  Tarentum  and  Crotonti  1m  ItH^f  w«e  founded  undar 
the  authority  of  Sparta. 

The  reader  will  find  a  full  discussion  of  all  questions  re- 
lating to  the  history  and  peculiarities  of  the  Dorian  race  in 
Miiller'sDortVr,  Breslau.  Ife24  (translated  into  English,  with 
additioiuand  improvements  bv  the  author,  Oxford,  IH30; 
in  the  second  chapter  of  K.  i .  Hermann's  Lekriutk  der 
OruckUcheu  StaattaltertJamert  Hotdolbtrg.  1836,  tmna* 
lated,  Oxford,  1836;  and  in  Laehnann's  Sparlamueke 

Staattver/atmn^.  Breslau,  1836.)  Dr.  Lachraann  adopts 
the  ^iew  which  we  have  jjiven  of  the  on>;mul  twofold  divi- 
sion of  the  Dorians,  but  considers  the  two  first  tribe)*  to  huve 

been  tho  UvlUeans  and  Djwonea,  the  l^amphyUans  being 
mado  wf  of  fdbwiooii  wliB  jobwd  tbi  expemtiaD  to  the 
PelopoiuMiOi 

DORIC  DIAUGO*,  •  ^vSt/iif  of  tin  Qiaok  tangua^e 
peculiar  to  the  DoiiaBnee.  It  was  spoken  in  the  Dormn 
letrapolis;  ui  the  mttAr  part  of  the  Peloponncse :  in  the 
numerous  Dorian  colonies  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  .Asia  Minor  . 
in  Crete^  iEgioa,  Rhodes,  Melos,  (Jorcyra.  and  Cyrene.  Ak 
a  written  language  it  is  divided  by  grammarians  into  two 
classes,  the  old  and  maw  Oozifl.  In  the  fomer  Es^harmua. 
Sophron,  and  Aleman  wrote;  in  tlm  latler  Tbeoeritua, 
Bion  and  Moschus.  The  lyrio  poeta  in  general  wrote  in  the 
Doric  dialect ;  but  Pindar,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  them,  at 
all  events  the  bist  known  to  iis,  wrote  ,\  lani;uaL'e  based 
upon  tho  epic  or  Ionic  dialect,  but  with  u  libifi  al  use  ut  Doric 
and  vSolio  forms.  (Hermann  de  DiaJeclo  I'm/iun,  ( )|nis(  ula 
i.  p.  247.)  llie  choruses  in  the  Attic  plays  are  written  iu 
a  kind  of  Doric;  which  circumstance  (aa  well  as  the  use  of 
Doric  words  by  Pindsx,  a  Theban)  »  to  bo  toeountad  flir 
bv  the  Dorian  origin  of  lyric  poetry ;  ftr  as  Herodottia, 
although  a  Dorian,  wrote  his  history,  which  is  a  kind  of 
epic,  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  because  that  was  the  preMrnpiive 
laiiiruape  for  epic  poetry,  so  all  writers  of  odes  adopted  the 
Doric  more  or  less,  because  the  oldest  lyric  poems  wectt 
written  in  that  didect.  The  existing  monuments  of  the 
piue  Dorisb  in  addition  to  the  ftagnentaof  tho  old  writofs 
whieh  have  been  eaieMly  oollaMMl,  ore  the  ifiaaimena  in 
the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  the  treaties  and  decrees 
quoted  by  the  Athenian  historians  and  orators,  and  the  iu- 
scnptions  euUected  by  Chandler,  Musinxidi,  and  Buekh. 
The  peculiarities  by  which  the  Dormn  dialect  was  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  varieties  of  the  Greek  language 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  mountain  lifo  of  the  Dorians  in 
their  eailieit  settlamenta.  We  always  find  a  tondaney  le 
the  formation  of  broad  vowd  sounda  in  the  loniyin  of 
muunuineers.  and  this  fondness  for  the  a  and  «,  wniu  ibe 
DoriaiiN  ^renerally  used  where  n  and  oi-  were  used  ittolbor 
dialects,  and  also  their  aversion  to  sibiiains.  is  perfoctiv 
analogous  to  what  wu  observe  in  other  luii^ua^es  which  are 
spoken  both  by  hishlanders  and  lowlandeis.  The  use  oi 
tne  article  inuoGteak  language  is  attributable  to  the 
DoniMk  tbo  poilrvof  iUnnon  inring  tat  inmndiicod  it 
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into  the  literature  of  Greece.  The  older  language,  which 
b  called  the  Julian  or  Pelosj^aii,  aud  tu  which,  according 
to  Strabo,  pp.  333  and  67D.  the  Doric  bore  the  same  relation 
as  the  Attic  did  to  the  Ionian,  was  entirely  without  the 
article,  as  we  may  see  in  the  Latin  branch  of  it.  On  the 
Dorian  dialect  the  reader  may  consult  in  addition  to  Mait- 
taire  and  Gregory  of  Corintli,  who  have  written  on  the 
Greek  dialects  in  general,  the  excellent  remarks  of  Miiller, 
Dorians,  vol.  ii.  Appendix  viii.,  p.  484,  8ic.,  Engli&h  trans- 
Utiop 

DORIC  ORDER,  [Civil  Architectuuk;  Column.] 
DORIPPE  (Fabricius),  a  genus  of  brachyurous  decapod 
crustaceans  belongini:  to  the  subdivision  which  have  the 
feet  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  pairs  elevated  on  the  back,  and 
Dot  terminated  with  paddies,  and  the  eyes  supported  upon 
>tinple  peduiu-lcs  {Notopoda).  The  genus  in  adopted  by 
Latreille,  Lamarck,  Leach,  Boso,  and  Risso:  it  is  the  No- 
logattropus  of  Vosmaer.  and  was  comprehended  under  the 
general  term  Cancer  by  Linnceuis,  llurbrit,  Aldruvandus, 
aud  Plancus. 

(Jmeric  character. — External  anteuntg  rather  long,  se- 
taceous, in^rted  above  the  intermediate  one«,  which  are 
folded  (pliccs),  but  not  entirely  lodged  in  the  cavities  where 
tbey  take  their  insertion :  third  joint  of  tiic  external  jaw- 
fe^t  (piedj-mSchoires)  straight,  elongated,  terminated  in  a 
point,  buccal  opening  triangular:  clitict  (cheliv)  small, 
short,  equal ;  the  other  feet  very  long  and  compresiied,  the 
third  pair  bcmg  the  grente«t;  the  two  la.st  pair  elevated 
upon  the  back,  and  terminated  by  a  small  hooked  nail, 
vbich  is  folded  back  upon  the  next  joint :  atrapaee 
slightly  depressed  (tlie  sides  wider  posteriorly  than  tbev  are 
anteriorly),  truncated,  and  spinous  before;  truncated,  si- 
nuous, and  bordered  behind ;  the  surface  marked  with 
small  humps  or  tubercles,  which  correspond  exactly  to  the 
regions  proper  to  tlie  soft  parts  beneath :  two  great  oblique 
openings,  ciliated  on  their  edges,  communicating  with  the 
branchial  cavity,  and  situated  below  the  head,  one  at  the 
right,  tlie  other  at  the  left  of  the  mouth:  inferior  and  poft- 
terior  part  of  the  body  truncated  into  a  kind  of  gutter  to 
receive  the  reflected  abdomen,  the  pieces  of  which  are  no- 
dulous or  tuberculous:  eyes  small,  lateral,  supported  on 
rather  long  peduncles,  placed  near  the  angles  of  the  head, 
and  protected  by  its  angular  projections,  which  form  the 
edges  of  their  orbits.  (Desmnrest.) 

Geographical  Distribution. — Probably  wide  on  the  sea- 
coasts  of  warm  climates,  where  the  water  is  deep.  The 
Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  seas,  and  Manilla,  are  among 
the  locahties  eiven. 

HabiU. — r^t  well  known.  Tlie  species  haunt  great  depths 
in  the  sea,  nor  has  it  yet  been  proved  whether  they  make 
use  of  the  feet  elevated  on  the  back  to  cover  themselves 
like  the  Drtmia:  with  foreign  bodies.  It  is  however  very 
probable  that  such  is  their  use. 

Example,  Dorippe  lanata,  Latreille,  Lamarck ;  Df}riM>e 
Facchino,  Risso;  Cancer  tanatus,  Liniuous;  Cancer  mr- 
rutu-i  alius,  Aldrovandus. 

Description. — Four  dentations  in  the  front  and  a  very 
strong  lateral  point,  formins;  at  the  same  time  the  angle  of 
the  bead  and  the  external  border  of  the  orbit.  A  short 
pomt  on  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the  carapace.  Anterior 
bonier  of  the  thighs  of  the  second  and  third  pair  of  feet 
without  spines.  Fingers  of  the  chelie  compressed  and 
arched  within,  having  their  internal  edge  armed  with  a 
lenes  of  dentilations,  which  are  rather  strong,  oblique, 
equal,  and  white.    Body  often  covered  with  reddish  down. 


Dorippe  luiala. 


T^i'.ality, — the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic.  Th«  in 
liabit&tits  of  Rimini  call  it  Facchino.  (Desmare«U) 

FoasiL  DoBipPK? 
Desmarest  (Histoire  Naturelle  des  Crustac£s  Fossilea, 
1822),  describes  a  species,  Dorippe  Ristoana,  which  has 
some  resemblance  to  the  species  aoove  figured  and  described, 
and  still  more  to  'the  crab  figured  by  Herbst  under  tb« 
name  of  Cancer  FroKone;  and  above  all,  to  a  speciea 
brought  from  New  Holland  by  P6ron,  and  named  Dorippe 
nodosa.  Desmarest  observes  that  he  is  the  more  inclined 
to  cousider  it  as  approaching  very  near  to  this  last,  inas' 
much  as  he  had  thought  that  the  specimen  which  he  had 
described  might  not  be  in  reality  fossil.  In  fact,  he  adds, 
that  though  brown  and  shining,  like  the  fossil  crabs  which 
come  front  the  East  Indies,  it  is  much  lighter,  more  friable, 
and  not  so  much  imbedded  in  the  clay  as  they  arc.  In  his 
'  Considerations  Gt^n^ralcs  sur  k  Classe  des  Crustac6s,' 
(1823.)  he  describes  the  Dorippe  d  quatre  deuts  with  th« 

ronyros  Dorijijw  quadridens,  Fabr.  Latr.;  Dorippe  no 
a.  Coll.  du  MuB. ;  Cancer  Prascone,  Herbst.  *  This 
Dorippe  from  the  East  Indies,'  he  adds,  '  has  lately  been 
brought  fVom  Manilla  by  M.  Marion  de  Proci.  It  so  much 
resembles  a  species  which  I  have  described  with  doubt  a* 
foaail,  that  I  know  not  how  prcci&elr  to  point  out  the  dif- 
ference. This  species  belongs  to  M.  Defhince,  who  has 
suted  its  character!  in  the  article  '  Dorippe'  (fossil)  of  tha 
Diet,  des  8c.  Nat.' 
DORKING.  [SirnHiiY.] 

DOROG,  a  market  town  of  eastern  Hungary,  in  what 
is  called  the  '  Haydu  Varosok,'  or  privilege<l  district  of  the 
Uaydukes,  lying  north-cast  of  Bositormenv.  the  head  town 
of  that  district,  in  47°  30'  N.  lat.  and  21"' 20'  E.  long,  (ac- 
cording to  the  Austrian  quartermaster-general's  map).  It 
contains  about  9'2U  houses  and  663U  inhabitants. 

DORPAT,or  DOERIT.  a  circle  in  the  north-eastern  part 
of  the  Russian  government  of  Livonia,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Estbonia,  and  lying  in  the  large  subdivision  of 
the  empire,  called  '  The  Provinces  of  the  Eastern  Sea,'  or 
Baltic.  It  has  an  area  of  about  4257  si^uare  miles,  and 
contained,  in  1792,  130,904  inhabitants;  in  1816,  140,606; 
and  in  1 833,  1 79,8 1 9.  There  are  2  towns  (DJlrpt,  or  Durpat, 
and  Verroe),  20  parishes,  206  equestrian  estates,  and  15,331 
small  (arms  in  the  circle.  Ridges  of  low  hills  and  gentle 
eminences  occur  alternately  with  lakes,  streams,  marshes, 
forests,  and  cultivated  plains:  the  largest  lake,  next  to  its 
eastern  boundary,  lake  Peipus,  the  western  side  of  which, 
together  with  a  portion  of  the  bay  of  Pskow,  belongs  to 
this  circle,  is  the  Viinyerva,  which  is  navigable,  and  dis- 
charges its  waters  through  the  river  Embach  into  the 
Peipus.  Indejxjndcntly  of  the  Little  Embach,  which  enters 
lake  Viinyerva  from  the  south,  and  the  Great  Embach, 
which  Hows  out  of  that  lake  into  the  Peipus  and  is  navi- 
gable firom  the  town  of  Diirpat,  the  circle  has  no  streams  of 
any  note :  one  of  them,  the  Schvarebach,  contains  pearls. 
The  forests  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  cultivation  of  buckwheat,  llax  and  hemp,  and  the 
fisheries  afford  employment  to  the  people.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  cattle  arc  reared.  The  only  mechanical  occu- 
pations are  sawing  timber,  for  which  there  are  18  mills,  and 
making  potashes,  and  a  small  quantity  of  paper.  Verroe, 
the  second  town,  which  lies  on  a  lake  in  57'  46'  N.  lat.  and 
27°  3'  E.  long.,  has  a  Lutheran  and  a  Greek  church,  and 
about  3500  inhabitants. 

DORPAT.or  130ERPT(in  Esthonian.Tart  Ling,  and  in 
Livonian,  Tehrpala),  the  chief  town  of  the  circle,  is  agreeably 
situated  at  the  foot  and  on  the  declivity  of  an  eminence, 
part  of  a  range  of  hills,  about  '200  feet  high,  which  rise  ab- 
ruptly from  the  spacious  plain  below,  and  is  built  on  each 
bank  of  the  Great  Embach,  in  SS"*  '22'  N.  lat.  ond  26°  42' 
E.  long.,  290  versts  (about  193  miles)  norih-east  of  Riga. 
The  river  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge  of  gronite  of  three 
massive  arches,  and  the  town,  which  is  cnibellisht  J  with 
gardens,  forms  a  .semicircle,  laid  out  in  stmighl  hrtnid 
slreels,  which  are  kept  very  clean,  and  adorned  with  some 
handsome  public  buildings  of  freestone,  j-nrticularly  the 
government  offices  and  university  buildings  The  houses, 
con^tructcd  either  of  bricks  or  wood,  the  walls  and  roofij  of 
which  are  painted  in  showy  colours,  do  not  in  general  exceed 
one  storj-  in  height.  The  eminence,  at  the  north-weslem 
extremity  of  the  town,  is  approacherl  from  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal squares,  and  laid  out  in  avenues  and  walks;  tha 
summit  is  called  the  *  Place  of  the  Cathedral.'  from  it« 
having  been  the  site  of  a  catl»dral  which  was  burned  down 
*  N  2 
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to  Ibo  nwl  Are  of  1775,  and  ii  at  pNtant  tlit  nta  of  an 

Amnwarf,  wiuSrMy  supplied  with  imtmiiieiits  by  the 

"Well-known  n.-'roiioiiier,  Ur.  Struvo,  as  well  as  of  the  uni- 
versity library  and  medical  school.  In  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  Diirpiit  hwl  a  cathedral  and  seven 
churches  Within  thcwail&,  be&ides  three  outside  of  them, 
but  at  present  it  has  only  one  Lutheran  and  one  Greek 
diiiidi.  In  1 7t2  H  bad  546  bouaea  and  3603  inhabitants ; 
io  1816  tiM  poonkdon  had  inoraiaad  to  7376 ;  and  at 

Itreaent  the  number  of  nouses  ia  about  liM,  and  the  popu- 
alion  is  about  11.000.  In  183Sit«as  10.802;  viz..  5011 
niale>  and  5791  females;  and  in  1835  th.  births  were  772 
aud  the  deaths  653.  Internal  trade,  thi  navij^ation  the 
Smbach,  and  the  wants  of  those  who  are  t  jimectcd  with 
the  university  afford  employment  to  the  people  of  the  town. 
Thev  also  bold  a  large  Miniul  ftJv  in  JaniUKy  for  th«  sale 
of  liuaaian  and  Jbnign  nwnnlhatniM.  ^Tbe  wiivvnity  wm 
(btraded  in  1632  hy  Guslavua  Adolpbus,  at  ■  tine  nben 

Livonia,  Esthoni;i.  anrl  In>;ria,  belonjjod  to  the  Swedish 
crown,  but  waj  su'^pru»sod  by  Alexis  Michaelovitsh  in  165C. 
The  Swedes  havinf?  however  recovered  pQSse^^l  m  ot  Livonia, 
it  wa.'.  re -established  in  1690  :  iu  1699  they  traDsierrcd  it  to 
Pernau;  and  in  December,  1602,  it  was  reconstituted  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander  for  the  benefit  of  Livonia,  Ssthonia, 
and  Couiland*  the  nobility  of  which  elect  a  curator  or  super- 
intendent, who,  conjointly  with  ita  hmia,  administers  ita 
ivvenue,  which  amounts  to  about  5800/.  &  year  (126,000 
roubles).  The  university,  which  is  op l  n  tu  st  iJi  uu  Tt  vt  ry 
religious  persuasion,  consists  of  the  four  iaculuc^  ut  tliLoluL;), 
law,  medicine,  and  philosophy;  has  30  pnl  ssors,  lii  l  ls 
attended  by  about  iaQ  stuaents.  It  has  a  library  of  neatly 
M,V00  volumes,  and  suitable  coUeetiooa  ftr  natural  and 
experimf  ntal  phitoaophf,  oiinaraloiQr.  sooknr.aiMlQiBjrtand 
patholug),  &LC.;  a  oonniimi  garden,  eliniral  imtftntbns, 

a  theological  and  a  philolog;icaT  srr.iiniirv,  an  ['-t.ihlishmrnt 
for  educating  Russian  profeSioii.,  a  [iiLiasium,  a;id  u 
school  for  educating  teachers  in  the  l  U  )ii.  iitary  m  li  ij^. 
Public  education  throughout  Livonia,  Kstbuaia,  atMi  Coui- 
land,  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Unirailjtf  of  JD&pal. 

DORR-HAWK.  [GoATsucKEaf.] 

DORSET.  [SackvilleO 

DORSETSHIRE,  an  EngUsb  county,  bounded  on  th* 
«ast  by  Hampshire,  on  the  north  by  Wiltahira.  on  tha  north* 

west  by  Soins  r.i  t-liire,  and  on  tlie  west  by  Devonshire-: 
along  all  ils  southern  borders  it  is  washed  by  the  Knglisli 
Channel.  Dorsetshire  is  for  a  short  distance  U4.>parated 
ftom  Hampshire  by  a  riTulet  which  joins  the  Avon  of  Wilt- 
ahiie  and  Hamfwhiie  above  Christchurch :  for  a  short 
diitancB  it  ia  Nfaiatad  ftom  SooMnatahiie  by  the  Inl  or 
Yeo,  and  the  hnofa  that  run  into  it;  and  fn  the  vast  it  ii 

separated  from  SoTTirrsctshirc  anfl  Dcvon-;hira  by  the  Axe 
and  some  smidl  blieaius  llial  run  mUo  iiiat  nvcr. 

The  form  of  the  county  is  vi  ry  ;rr.  ^'ular,  and  one  small 
part  is  entirely  detached  from  the  re^t  and  inclu«ed  by 
Devonshire.  Its  greatest  length  is  from  east  to  west,  from 
Alderholt,  near  Fordingbridga^  in  Hamfiahite,  to  tlie  western 
extremity  of  the  detached  part,  wfaieh  » indoied  Yfilbin  die 
boundary  of  Devonshire,  67  or  58  mfles:  but  ftrom  the 
irregular  course  of  the  boundary,  the  lino  joining  these  two 
Doints  is  not  wholly  in  Dorsetshire.  The  br«idth  from 
north  to  south  varies  much ;  the  greatest  breadth  is  from 
ihe  spot  where  the  river  Stour  enters  Dorsetshire  to  Port- 
and  oill  or  Point,  40  miles :  at  the  eastern  extremity, 
atong  the  Hampshire  border,  the  breadth  ia  16  mUes ;  at 
tta  weitam  extremi^.  near  Lniie  Be(ji»  only  5  miles. 
Hie  area,  as  given  In  tiie  table  m  Anowiinith's  large  map 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  in  the  population  returns,  is 
'0U6  aquare  miles, or  ri43, 840  acres;  the  population  in  lb31 
was  159,252,  or  about  158  to  a  square  mile.  In  respect  of 
siie,  it  is  boluw  the  average  of  the  EngUsh  counties ;  and 
in  respect,  both  of  amount  and  density  of  population,  very 
much  below.  Dorchester,  the  eounty  town,  is  115  or  116 
■aOea  from  lEK.  Paul's,  London,  in  a  straight  line  south-west 
•yvaat,  or  119^  from  Hyde  Park  Coiner  bv  the  road 
unngh  Basingstoke,  Andwer,  Salisbury,  and  Aandlbrd. 

Dorsetshire  is  included  between  50"  .to'  and  51°  5'  N.  lat., 
and  !•  48'  and  3'  7'  W.  long.  Dorchester  w  la  50"  43' 
N.  lat.  and  2   _'  '  W.  long. 

Coati,  Bays,  and  Jsiands. — At  the  eastern  end  of  Dorset- 
Aire  the  coast  is  precipitous ;  but  the  cliflb  extend  scarcely 
■  mile  south-west  from  the  border  of  Uampahire,  and  are 
MMOoaded  by  a  low  sandy  tongue  of  land,  running  about  a 
miUCuther  in  the  aama  directioo  to  the  narrow  entrance 


of  Poole  barbonr.  Thia  hav  penetratea  aix  milea  inknd 
tevardathe  weat,  andexpenoa  to  a  breadth  of  Ibnr  vr  IIt^ 

Its  outline  is  very  irrei^ular,  and  it  forms  several  small 
bays;  as  Hole's  Bay,  Lytchet  Bay,  Arne  Bay,  &c  It  re- 
ceives the  Frome.  the  Piddle,  and  other  streams:  it  consists 
for  the  fuMit  part  of  banks  of  mud,  which  are  dry  at  low 
water,  atA  co\'ered  with  sea-weed,  and  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  deeper  channela.  The  town  or  Poule  ia  on 
a  peninsula  at  the  entrance  of  Holia*a  Bay,  on  the  nortb 
side  of  the  hariMrar.  There  are  aenHal  ttlanda  in  Foote 
harbour;  Broinuca  or  Browneey,  the  largest,  which  liee 
near  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
long  from  east  to  west,  and  nearly  a  mile  broad.  It  ia 
sandy,  partly  covered  vucli  heath,  furte,  aud  fern,  and 
partly  cultivated  or  laid  out  in  a  plantation.  There 
are  on  it  an  old  castle  and  one  or  two  tenements. 
The  water  ia  ao  abaUew  in  Poole  Harbour,  enept  in 
die  ehannelik  tiiat  only  unall  or  lightly-laden  hoatt  ean 
pass  over  the  banks,  even  at  high  water;  several  of  r^.w 
channels  arc  only  sufficient  for  fishing  boats  and  ^nvAl 
craft:  the  Wtiretium  and  Main  cliaiirii-ls,  the  SOUth  or  W\'  J. 
channel,  and  that  which  leadt  tu  the  town  of  Poole,  arc 
navi^^ble  for  larger  vestiels.  Tiie  shore  round  Poole 
harbour  is  low,  and  near  where  the  Frome  fklU  into  it  the 
land  is  proteeM  fimn  inundation  by  an  embankment. 

RRMn  the  aatianoa  of  fioole  harbour  a  low  shore  nuu 
•oudiward  nearly  three  mflai^  and  dien  becomes  steep  and 
titrns  eastward,  forming  StudlandBay,  tin-  ^nu•.^l^  rn  limit 
>if  which  is  Haadfut  Point  From  Studluud  ii.iv,  ilie  coa-^i, 
still  for  the  most  pert  abrupt,  runs  about  4  miies  south  by 
west  to  Peverel  Pomt  aud  Durlston  Head,  formij^  the  two 
small  bays,  Swanage  or  Swanwich  Bay  and  Dunetoo  Bar. 
From  Durlaion  Head  a  precinitoiia  coaat  nina  mat  Inr  aouUi 
5  milea  to  8t  Aldhebn'a  or  St  Alban*a  Head  (344  feet  hii^h. 
B.),  and  from  thence  in  an  irregular  line  v;  cir  f  v  n  u  ih  17 
or  18  miles  to  Weymouth  Bay,  forming  ^evi  ral  sn nil  bay*, 
siirh  Cliapman's  Fool,  Kimmeridge  Bav,  W  trbarruw 
Bay,  Lulworlb  Cove,  and  Ring»tead  Bay.  The  clifl's  which 
extend  from  Peverol  Point  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Wey- 
mouth are  a  longitudinal  section  of  Uw  high  land  which 
forms  thia  part  of  the  coast. 

The  aheie  of  Weymouth  Bay  is  low,  and  extends  2  miles 
flouth  to  the  towns  of  Meloomb  Regis  and  Weymouth :  here 
\ti'--  'iff*  recommence,  and  run  1  mile  south-west  to  Sands- 
»uot  Castle,  from  whence  a  low  shore  extends  2  miles  south 
cy  east  to  Portland  Castle,  on  the  peninsula  or  Isle  of  Port- 
land. The  lofty  coast  of  this  island  takes  a  circuit  of  5  or  6 
miles  to  the  Bill  of  Portland,  the  southernmost  point  of 
the  ooun^,  and  from  thenoe  above  3  mika  noitban»d  to 
dieeemmeiManient  of  the  Cheall  Bank,  which  conneets  the 
north-west  extremity  of  the  Isle  .if  Piirilarul  wKti  tli.j  laain 
land.  The  bav  between  Wcymjuili  ai.u  tht;  Isic  ul  i'ort- 
larid  is  called  J^ortland  Roed. 

The  L,le  of  Portland  is  about  four  miles  long,  and  in  the 
widest  part  nearly  one  and  a  half  broad.  It  is  one  continued 
bed  or  tuck  of  freestone.  The  higheat  point  in  the  ialand  is 
4Mftet(&>aheve  the  level  of  the  aea:  the  diflk  on  the 
vaaiem  aide  are  very  lofty;  those  at  the  Bill  are  not  more 
than  20  or  30  feet.  There  is  sufficient  depth  of  ves^ctabk- 
soil  to  render  the  island  tolci  bly  productive,  but  not  suf- 
ficiently so  for  the  entire  susieiiance  of  the  population,  who 
get  much  of  their  provisions  from  Weymouth.  Water  is 
plentiful  and  good ;  one  stream  has  sufficient  volume  to 
turn  a  mill.  The  herbage  is  very  fine,  and  afibrds  pasturagv 
to  a  number  of  aheep^  vrtMMe  floah  ia  eoosidered  to  be  excel- 
lent mutton.  In  wet  feaaoiu  the  meadowa  produce  a  good 
crop  of  grasa,  but  in  a  dry  spring  it  is  so  much  parche<l  as 
not  to  be  worlli  mowing.  The  arable  land  is  mostly  com- 
mon field;  what  inclosurc*  there  are,  are  bounded  by  stone 
fences :  wheat,  oots,  peas,  and  a  luile  barley  are  grown ; 
sainfoin  is  also  cultivated.  The  grain  harvest  ia  anmll, 
but  the  corn  is  fine,  aud  in  request  for  Med.  Theta  are  very 
few  trees  in  the  island  except  a  few  elma  in  the  aouthern 
part :  and  from  the  acarcitv  of  other  ftiel,  the  islanders  arc 
obliged  to  tise  dried  cow-dung  mixed  with  the  stubble  of 
their  corn,  which  they  gather  for  the  purpose.  (Hutchins's 
/fnrtf'tihtie.  \o\.  11.  p.  354,  2nd  edit..  Lond.,  1796-1816.) 
1  lie  whole  i^laiiil  is  iiicUided  in  one  parish,  which  contained 
m  1831  a  population  of '/670.  The  islanders  are  a  robust 
race,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  hard  labour  of  quarrying 
stone,  iu  which  a  ooniiderabla  number  are  employed  ■  thev 
are  not  long-lived,  which  ia  aaerihed  to  Ihatr  free  use  of 
aident  apiiita.  (Hutoluiia'a  DarwMUini.)  llMgr  oeeuioo- 
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»lly  eugaa;e  ia  fishing,  and  some  few  are  employed  iti  cmri- 
cultore.  Ir.idc,  and  handlcrafl.  The  custom  of  ga\elk»nd 
prwraiU  here.  The  island  has  one  village,  Chesilton,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  ChMQ  bank,  on  the  north-west  side 
of  Portland:  tlieM  iM  Mvual  liamleta.  Tlwre  «re  two 
castles ;  one,  on  eat  than  of  tin  ide^  i*  antient, 
tad  built  in  the  form  of  3  j>cntagon,  with  a  number  of 
small  loop-holes,  whence  u  has  been  vuli);arly  called  *  Bow 
and  Arrow  Castle it  is  s<jraetimes  railed  Rufus's  Casilc. 
Tlie  other  i<f  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  buiit  by 
Henry  V'lII.,  and,  in  connexion  with  Sandsfoot  Castle, 
eoflunands  Portland  Road :  a  few  guns  are  still  mounted. 
Near  the  Bill  are  two  lighthouses.  The  quarries  viU  bo 
eetieed  heneAer.  Masses  of  rocks  extend  under  water  to 
•  eoBudenble  distance  from  the  island.  A  dangerous  surf, 
called  'The  Race  of  Portland,' extends  from  'h  .^  -t  uf  the 
island  eastward  to  St.  Aldhelm's  Head.  Portluud  Road  is 
sheltered  from  the  south-west  wind,  and  aflbldefCMd  hold- 
ing ground  at  eight  or  nine  fiUhoms. 

Leland,  Hollinshed,  eoil  Ckmdea  agree  in  speaking  of 
PorUand  as  having  bean  ence  aepeialed  from  the  main 
Imd:  but  it  has  Vmg  been  united  to  it  by  Oie  C%ean  Bank, 
one  of  the  lonp;est  avA  Tno*=t  rxtraiirdinary  ridges  of  pebbles 
jn  Europe.  From  ilu  i  oimueiicement  at  the  Isle  of  Porl- 
Und.  nc.ir  tin-  village  of  Chcsilton,  to  which  it  gives 
tame,  it  extends  lu  a  remarkably  straight  line  north- 
west for  many  mOes,  not  joining  the  shore  ut  the  part 
nearest  to  Portland,  but  running  parallel  to  the  eoast, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  nairow  am  of  the  sea 
eaUed  '  The  Fleet,*  a*  Aur  as  Ahbolebury,  10  miles  from 
Portland:  here  it  unites  with  the  main  land  and  runs 
s'j/^t,'  the  shore  nearly  six  miles  further  to  the  coni 
uit--tRvment  of  the  chffs  at  Burton  Castle,  not  far  from  Bnd- 
port.  The  breadth  of  the  Che>il  Bank  is  in  soma  places 
Dear  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  but  commonly  mucli  less.  The 
base  IS  fumjed  of  a  mound  of  blue  dajf  which  is  covered  to 
the  depth  of  ibuc,  Ave^  or  six  fita^  iqr  a  eoat  of  smooch  raund 
pebbles,  chiefly  of  white  caleamnu  spar  (these  are  ealled 

Portland  ]  <  bb!esKbut  parMy  jf  rjuartz,  chert,  ja^|  (  T-,  Sec, 
10  loose  th.it  a  l,i/ri;<»'s  «,irLk  almost  knee  deep  at  t!v«»ry 
step.  Tlic  l)?.;iK  M  i|x-s  111!  {\\f  I  IN.'  toward  the  open  sea, 
and  oQ  the  other  toward  the  narrow  inlet  intercepted  by  it : 
it  is  highest  at  dM  Portland  end,  and  is  there  cuinnosed  of 
pebbles  aa  luga  a»  a  hen's  effi;  but  they  diminisn  in  sise 
towards  tlie  west  ao  tegulariy,  tnat  it  is  said  the  smugglers 


who  land  in  the  night  can  judge  where  they  are  bv  exa- 
mining the  beach ;  at  Abbotsoury  they  are  little  bigger 
than  horse-beans.  Marine  plants  grow  in  patches  alon); 
th«  edi^e  of  the  bank  by  the  water-SMlu.  The  pebbly  cover- 
ing M  continually  shifting:  a  north-east  wind  sumeiinu-s 
clouv  away  the  pebbles  in  parts,  leavina  the  blue  clay  ex- 
posed ;  but  thedenuded  spaces  are  coTeredagain  with  pebbles 
Of  the  heavy  aea  whidi  the  soutb-woat  wind  brii^  up. 
'The  Fleet*  reeeivea  the  water  of  seveni  rivulets,  ana  runs 
into  the  open  sea  at  its  Houth-eastem  extremity  by  a  narrow 
channel  called  '  Small  Mouth:'  it  is  in  some  places  half  a 
mde  broad:  there  are  two  or  three  passages  or  cau.-tcways 
over  it.  At  the  oorth-western  extremity  it  forms  a 'swan- 
nery,' which  once  consisted  of  7000  swa  i  Ihe  Fleet  is 
moch  fteouented  by  water-(bwl»  among  which  Dr.  Maton 
sheet  lied  the  wild  swaa.  (BvldUna'a  Dortttikirts  Sneo- 
ton's  Hist,  qf  the  B^iiem  Ifgkthoitn;  and  IbtMi'e 
Wettern  Counliet.) 

From  Burton  Castle  the  coa.st,  generally  abrupt  and  fre- 
quratly  high,  runs  W.N.W.  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the 
border  of  Devonshire :  the  cliffs  in  this  part  are  remarkable 
hr  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  fossils  which  they  contain. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  Dorsetshire  coast,  incliidiiig  the 
citeaitof  the  Jale  of  Fiwt)aiid»  may  he  eatitnatad  at  above 
rSmilea. 

What  is  wmetimes  called  '  the  Islo  of  Purl>eck,'  being 
really  a  part  of  the  main  land,  is  not  noticed  here ;  it  com- 
prehends the  peninsula  formed  by  the  nver  Fromo  and 
Poole  Harbour  on  one  side,  and  the  sea  on  the  other. 

SurfMt,  Hudropraphy,  Coaamfliiwilfaig.— The  sur&ce 
ef  Ihii  eooB^  la  lot  the  most  |«rt  «fi«i«n.  The  prind]^ 
deraitons  are  the  dialk  dowmt,  wMeh,  entering  IXifaetthire 
from  Wiltshire  on  the  northern  side  of  Cranboume  Chase, 
two  or  three  miles  south-east  of  Shaftesbury,  turn  to  the 
Soath,  and  run  lo  the  valley  of'the  Stour,  in  i1m  1,1  i^lilniur- 
hood  of  Blandfird.  In  thi*  range  of  downs,  some  paris  uJ 
which  are  covered  with  wood,  are  Melbury  Uown,  Ashmore 
Beva,  FeaimeU  Down.  Iverae  Free  Down,  Busby  Down,  | 


Preston  Down.  Main  Down,  Gunville  Down,  Pimpeme 
Down,  Stowcrpaiiie  Down,  Furze  Down,  Camp  Down,  and 
Mill  Down,  with  the  outlying  eminences  Hod  Hill  and 
Hamilton  HilL  Fkom  the  vaUey  of  the  Stour  the  chalk 
downs  run  neariy  west  to  the  neighbottrhood  of  Beaminster, 
and  Ann  the  northern  boundary  of  thebaaiii  whoae  drain- 
age IS  received  by  Poole  Harbour.  In  this  part  we  have 
Okeford  Hill,  Bell  HUl.  White  Hill  (between  the  last  two 
is  Bulbarrow,  'jJ7  ft.  high)  (.•\.),  Great  Ball,  Liltlc  Ball. 
Revels  Hill.  Dogberry  Hill,  Uigh  Stoy,  891  ^'(A.>,  High* 
combe  Hill,  Row  HUl,  East  Hill,  West  Hill.  EvenlM^ 
Rampisham,  Corsoombe,  and  Beaminster  Down^  White* 
sheet  Hill,  and  Horn  Hill.  The  foregoing  embeneea  be- 
long to  the  range  of  the  '  North  Downs,'  and  lie  along  the 
noithem  esoirpment  of  that  range.  The  htll.^  near  Bca- 
min.ster  form,  with  the  e.tception  of  i»om.  1  ill)  ng  ma.ssai, 
the  western  extremity  of  the  great  chalk  lormation.  llm 
chalk  hills  flrom  Beaminster  run  south  east  or  east,  and 
form  '  the  South  Downs,'  the  highest  points  in  which  are 
along  the  southern  escarpment.  The  hills  grvlually  ap- 
proach the  coast  a  Ibw  miles  north-east  of  Melcombe 
Regis.  Tn  tbia  range  we  have  Haekthom  Rill,  ChilAome 
Down,  Eggardon,  \\\'.v'c  mi  old  entrenchment.  Chil- 
ctimbe  Hill,  Little  liiL-dv  Duwii,  Black  Down,  817  ft.  (A.), 
Whad  L  II  D  VMi,  Ridgeway  Down,  and  Bincouibe  Down 
(if  these  be  not  two  names  fur  the  same).  Came  Down, 
Moignes  or  Maine  Down,  Holworth  Down,  and  Chaldon 
Down.  From  Lulworth  the  chalk  hills  run  easttiraid  lo 
Handi^t  Point,  the  headland  which  sepeiatea  Studland 
and  Swanage  Bays.  In  this  nart  of  the  range  are  Purbeck 
Hill,  Knowl  or  Norden  Hill,  west  of  Corfe  Costle,  369  ti. 
I?  1.  Corfe  Castle  Hill,  207  ft  (B.),  Challow  Hill,  east  of 
Coife  Ca.sile,  390  ft.  (B.),  Nino  Barrow  Down,  626  ft.  (B.), 
or  64'2  ft.  (O.),  and  Ballard  Down. 
Pillesdon  Pen,  woa  of  Bearoinster,  which  is  934  ft.  high 
ii  the  highest  point  in  the  county,  and  belongs  to  Ae 

Kft  aand  foruation.  Swyie  HUl.  on  the  coast,  near 
meridge;  in  the  Ue  of  Pnrbeefc.  is  ««9  ft.  high.  (B.) 
For  rhu  above  elevation.i(  we  have  given  our  auih  ;  iiu-  O. 
the  Ordnance  Survey  ;  A.  Arrowsmith's  Map  oi  England 
and  Wales  ;'  and  B.  Dr.  Berger  in  '  Geol.  Trans.'  vol.  i.  p.  im. 

The  Stour,  the  chief  nver  of  Dorsetshire,  rises  in  Wilt- 
shire, in  Stourhead  Park,  on  the  border  of  Somersetshire, 
and  running  south-by-eest,  enters  Donetahiie  between  3 
and  4  miles  from  its  source.  After  flowinf  about  4  milea 
farther  in  the  same  direction,  it  receives  the  Shreen  Water 
from  the  iMrth,  and  soon  after  the  Lidden  River  from  the 
north-east.  It  tlien  tlows  in  a  very  winding  channel,  south- 
south-east,  for  8  miles,  to  the  junction  of  the  Cale,  winch 
comes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Wincantoii,  in  Somerset- 
shire. From  the  junction  of  the  Cale  the  8tour  flows  south 
about  3  miles  to  the  junction  of  the  Lidden,  and  thenoe 
winds  to  the  eeat  past  the  town  of  Stnnninster  Newlon.end 
through  a  depression  in  the  range  of  the  Niwth  Downs,  and 
piAsiv,  jil  a  soulh-ciust  cuursi  !;r  tbu  tiiwn  of  Blandford 
roiuui,  after  which  it  tlows  suuia  uiai  U}V  JO  miles  to  the 
village  of  Corfe  M  J i  <  :  1 ;  ind  from  thence  4  miles  east  to 
the  junction  of  llie  Allen,  which  Uowd  from  the  north  near 
Cranbourne.  After  it  receives  the  Allen  the  Stour  flows 
east-south-eest  6  or  7  miles  into  Hampshire^  after  entering 
which  it  rsceiveB  a  oonsiderable  itiaam,  IC  or  18  mike  long, 
from  Cranboume;  and  about  4  miles  lower  it  joiiu  the 
Avon  near  Christchureh,  in  Hampehire.  The  whcde  coiu^o 
of  the  Stour  is  nearly  66  miles,  for  40  of  vriliMdl»  viL  up  to 
Sturminster  Newton,  it  is  navigable. 

The  river  Yeo,  Ive  or  Ivel,  is  formed  by  two  brooks,  one 
rising  in  Somersetshire,  and  one  in  Dorsetshire,  which 
uniting  xiou  Milbourne  Port  (Somersetshire),  and  flowinir 
aouth'wcat,  enter  Doiaetahiie  between  MiMwume  Put  and 
Shefboume,  about  three  miles  from  thefr  respeetive  soureee. 

Thr  Yi':>  then  flow;  fli-t  wcst-si-uth  «  es?,  tli-jn  west-north- 
wcaC  lu)'  about  sevt:ii  iiiiil-si,  vvauii  it  ii.il.<_1ju>  the  border 

of  Somcrsetsli  1 1  r,  ng  which  ii  vv:!i?li  i  r  ai^out  three 
miles,  and  then  entering  Somersetshire  tiuws  norlb-wesC 
into  the  Pur  ret  The  Stour  and  the  Yeo  carry  off  the 
drainage  of  all  that  part  of  the  oottuqf  which  lies  north  of 
the  North  Downs. 

The  North  and  Soutn  Downs  inclose  the  basin  of  the 
two  rivers  Piddle  or  Trent  and  Frome,  which  unite  in 
I'l  ulij  Ilar'n  cix  below  ^Vaieli  uu,  uid  from  their  situation 
with  fcajteci  to  that  town  are  ie.>.pcctiver\'  called  Wareham 
North  and  Warchara  South  nver.    The  f*idclle  rises  in  the 

village  of  Alton  on  the  southern  decUtity  of  the  North 
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Dcwns,  and  <lows  south  and  south-east  past  Piddletreathide 
•ad  Piddleliiaion  to  Piddleiown.  From  Piddletown  it  has  a 
gaoeral  eaat-soutb-east  course  to  its  entruuce  into  Poole 
B«ifoott(.  lu  whole  course  m  about  tvantj-two  miles ;  or. 
if  w«  add  wv«&  or  eight  for  tlw  Inigtli  (Vtho  low  water 
channel  through  the  ©stuary  of  Poole  Harbour,  30  mile*. 

The  Frome  risE^s  un  the  Downs  near  Corscombe,  north- 
east of  B«amin^ter,  and  Itows  soutli-fjuit.  At  Maiden  New- 
ton it  receives  a  stream  from  the  Downs  near  Beaminster. 
From  Maideu  Newton  the  Frome  flows  south-east  eight 
bUIm  to  Dorchester.  Ftem  Dorcbmter  the  Frame  flows 
Mituarly  twenty  milei  iato  Poole  Harbour,  just  upon  en- 
tering which  it  unites  with  the  Ilddlo,  and  has  the  same 
low  water  ehaiuiel  us  (liat  river:  its  whole  length  is  about 
thirty-flve  unles,  or,  including  the  channel  through  Poole 
Harbour,  forty-two  or  forty-three  miles.  For  a  considerable 
part  of  their  course  both  the  Frome  and  the  Piddle  flow 
U)rou|dt  low  uMfldow*;  the  ehaoiml  of  each  is  repeatedly 
divided  end  fevnitod.  Tbey  M«  not  iftfiiebli^  st  least 
above  Warebam. 

The  western  extremity  of  the  oomity  is  wetered  by  the 
Br.-dy,  llie  Biit,  the  Oiar,  ;ind  the  Axe,  which  last  rather 
.  belongs  to  Devonshire.  The  Biedv  Hows  westward  *«ven 
or  eight  miles  from  Little  Bre  l  [  i  the  s<».i,  near  Burton 
Bradstock,  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  Chesil  Bank. 
The  Brit  rises  near  Beamidster  on  tne  soutliem  slope  of 
the  dttlk  bills,  netr  the  juiwtiMi  ef  <be  JUmnh  end  South 
DoWQit  and  Howa  sMitb  anent  nineniiles  into  fbe  see  below 
Bndport:  the  mouth  of  it  fnrm<  Bridport  Harbour.  The 
Char  is  about  as  long  as  the  bra  ,  U  rises  near  PilUhidun  Pen, 
and  iluws  south  and  south-west  into  llu;  -i  n  ;ii  t  lin  ;nouth  : 
it  r^trtves  many  brooks.  The  Axe  Ti»e&  iii  DorHeti>)iire,  atid 
flows  for  some  miUs  dang  the  border  of  the  county. 

Dorseiahire  hu  no  cudet  Tlie  Doceet  and  Someraet 
eanel,  tat  vhiib  aets  vera  obtained  in  1796  end  1998,  but 
which  was  never  executed,  was  to  have  entered  the  county 
near  Stalbridge,  and  to  have  followed  the  valley  of  the  Stour 
till  it  opened  into  that  river  above  Blandford  rorutn.  The 
intended  English  and  Bristol  Chnnnek'  shin  eanul  was  to 
cross  the  western  extremity  of  the  county.  There  is  a  short 
niilwuy  from  the  clay  pits  at  Norden,  near  Corfe  Castle,  to 
the  Qiia\  on  Middlebero  Channel.  Poole  Harbour. 

The  Fcnsance,  Felmouth,  and  Bsetelr  nnil^nnd  etooMS 
the  eonnty  in  nmAj  its  whole  extent.  It  enten  it  near 
Woodyates'  Inn,  between  Salisbury  and  Blandford,  and  runs 
south-west  thro«g;h  the  latter  town.  Winterbourno  Whit- 
church, Milhournc  St.  Andrew, and  Piddletown  to  Dorches- 
ter; and  from  thence  west  bt  Winterbourno  Abbas,  Bnd- 
port, Chidoock,  and  Charmouth  to  Axminster  in  Devonshire. 
The  Kxfiter  nail-roed  croseea  the  northern  part  of  the  county, 
•tttering  it  mNvShofteebuiy,  end  nuining  thenoesouetiiaee 
in  Somersetshire  and  soraetimes  in  Dorsetshire,  by  Sher- 
bourne  to  Ywjvi!  in  Soiuerseisltiro.  It  just  crosses  the 
weslern  exlrei .  v.  und  the  detached  ])ortion  of  the  county 
between  Chard  and  lioniton.  Thti  Falmouth,  Devonport, 
and  Exeter  mail-road  also  just  crosses  the  western  part  of 
the  county.  The  Southam)>ton  and  Poole  mail-road  enters 
the  county  beyond  Ringwoud,  and  runsby  WimbourneMin- 
slar  to  Puole,  Roeds  run  from  Dorcbeetnr  to  Wefmouth, 
to  Wanhem,  Corfb  Oistle  and  Swanae^e,  to  Beeminster  and 
Crewkeme,  and  to  Sherbour!  *  ;  Tr  n  Sh,!fti  >1  'iry  to  Sher- 
bourae,  to  Sturroinster  Newioa,  uinl  tu  Uiaiidloid,  and  from 
Blandford  to  Wiinhourne. 

Gmlogicai  char:irtfr. — The  direction  of  the  chalk-hills, 
which  has  been  already  noticed,  furnishes  the  key  to  the 
fsologiflel  etnaetnie  of  borsetshite,  TbeNorth  end  South 
JJowni^  whieh  mpeettvely  extend  weslwenls  frem  the 
neighbourhood  of  Shaftesbury  and  thr^  T<^li  of  PurlKck,  and 
unite  at  their  western  extremity  near  iicuiiinhter,  inclose 
a  basin,  'the  Tronph  of  P(xjle,'  in  which  we  have  the  forma- 
tions superior  to  the  chalk:  beyond  or  witbuut  this  basin 
we  have  the  formations  which  underlie  the  chalk. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  county,  as  &r  MCraabourne^Cbal- 
bury  and  Wimboume  Minster,  and  the  Trough  of  POole 
(hoonded  on  the  north  by  a  line  drawn  from  Wimbourno  by 
Beie  Regis  and  Tolpiddle  to  Stinsford  near  Dorebester.  its 
we-ter:i  :\tri  inity,  and  on  the  soutli  hy  a  hne  drawn  fiom 
Broad  Majrue  along  the  northern  slope  of  the  South  Downs 
to  Studlatld  bay)  are  occupied  hy  tiic  plastic  clay.  The  un- 
delations  of  the  surface  occopieo  by  this  formation  are  con- 
sidenblc.  Potters'  clay  in  beds  of  various  thickness  and  at 
diffMooi  depth*  altonntee  with  looee  send  in  tUs  Ibnnn- 
tteittfht1kagh«f  Mt.  Itii  iWiHo  Stifcrtihiw, wfcwn 


it  is  mixed  with  ground  flints  and  employed  in  the  ftnt-i 
kinds  of  pottery.  Beneath  the  pi^to  rs'  clav  liett  a  »e»m  of 
very  friable  earthy  brown  t  i  1,  a  u  li  (  innibles  when  put 
into  water,  burns  with  a  weak,  tlume,  eiuiiuog  a  partkultf 
and  rather  bituminous  smell,  somewhat  like^  Borey  conL 
An  extensive  horizontal  bed  of  pipeclay  skirts  the  nor- 
thern declivity  of  the  South  Downs,  and  it  contains  a 
bed  of  coel  exactly  resembling  that  of  Mnui  Bay  in  the  lal* 
of  Wight ;  clay  of  the  same  oed,  but  not  of  tqnsil  quality, 
may  U)  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Trough  of  Poole .  it  u 

J uurricd  extensively  near  the  town  of  Poole,  where  clay  fur 
re-bricks  is  also  dug.  Near  Handiast  Point  the  sand  of 
this  formation  passes  into  aandatoiMk  The  plssticelaf  is 
found  capping  one  or  two  hills  south- west  of  Dorchetter. 

The  cfuilk  forinalion  bounds  the  plastic  clay.  Tn  the 
North  Downs  the  chalk  ut-cnijiies  a  breadth  of  nearly  ten 
miles,  VIZ.,  from  Shal'lesbury  to  C  ianhouriie  anil  alt  ng  the 
valley  of  the  Stour  from  above  Blandford  to  Wimbourno 
Minster :  at  it-s  western  extremity  the  formation  is  still 
broadar*  estending  about  eighteen  miles  firam  beyo^idfien* 
mtnsterto  Sthisfoid  near  Dorchester.  On  the  smithcm  side 
of  the  Trough  of  PotIc  it  becomes  much  narrower,  srarct-'y 
.iveiagiug  two  miles  in  bif^dib.  Tlio  cliffs  alone:  the  s..iiil.i 
coast  are  partly  chalk:  the  strata  are  in  some  places  i.nr\ed 
and  occasionally  vertical.  The  valleys,  dnuned  by  the  upper 
pert  of  the  Frome  and  its  tributahesi,  are  occupied  by  ibtt 
green  muAt  so  that  the  mass  of  the  chalk-hiUs  about  Ben^ 
minster  is  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  ftrnetioii. 

The  remainder  of  our  {geological  notice  must  be  arranged 
in  two  parts:  the  llrsi  referring  to  the  district  south  of  the 
chalk  runi;e  and  extcnduit:  to  thccoa^l:  ihe  second  referring 
to  tho  diiitriel  w««l  and  north-west  of  the  t>amti  range.  We 
siiall  first  speak  of  the  southern  districts. 

The  chalk  marie,  green  sand,  weald  clay,  and  iron  aand 
skirt  the  chalk  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  named  them 
in  llie  Ii»le  of  Purbeck,  end  extend  along  (he  coast  between 
the  chalk  and  the  Purbeck  and  Portland  limestone  next  to 
be  noticed.  The  iron  !»aiid  near  Lulworth  cont,)ir.>  imper- 
fect beds  of  wood-eoai.  Tlie  Mmld  clay  is  not  ibuiul  along 
the  coast  west  of  the  I»leof  PurU-ok. 

The  Purbeck  strata,  belonging  to  the  upper  series  of  the 
Oolitic  formation,  eonaiat  of  argOlnoeous  limestone  ultor- 
natiag  with  schiato—  marie  t  thty  eiep  out  fkom  under  the 
iron  land  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.  A  variety  of  the  Purbeck 
stone,  known  us  Purbeck  marble,  wa.s  fLomerly  much  u>n! 
for  columns  and  ornamenla  in  our  cailn'^lrals  and  o^d 
churches,  hut  is  now  mil  of  use.  The  thickness  of  the  Pur- 
berk  beds  is  estimated  at  29U  feet.  The  PortUmd  Oolite^ 
another  member  of  the  seme  Mrieti,  which  succeeds  the 
Puriieok  atone,  eoeuiiiea  the  reni^er  of  the  Isle  of  Pur- 
heek  and  the  whole  of  that  of  Portland.  It  consists  of  • 
number  of  beds  of  a  yellowi-h  white  calcareous  freestour, 
generally  nii.xed  with  a  biiiidl  ijuantity  of  siliceous  sand. 
But  the  different  beds  of  whu  li  it  is  composed  often  v;iry  m 
their  characters,  not  are  the  same  buds  of  an  uniform  i-ha- 
racter  in  difl'erent  localities.  The  varieties  of  this  forma- 
tion aflbrd  the  greater  part  of  the  stone  used  fur  arubiteotu- 
ralpurposes  in  London. 

The  Portland  stone  came  into  repute  in  the  time  of 
James  I.,  who  used  it  by  the  advico  of  his  architects  in  re- 
huildine;  the  hanquetiiiq-housc  at  Whitehall.  After  the 
groat  lire  uf  London,  a.D.  1666,  voat  qnantiiies  ot  thu  stone 
were  used  in  robuilding  St.  Paul's  and  other  public  edilieca. 
A  ratisiderable  portion  of  Westminster  Brid^;c  and  the 
whole  of  BlackfViars  Bridge  are  built  uf  it.  The  quarries 
UM  thus  deaeribed  by  Mr.  Sneaton  in  his 'Natnoive  of  the 
Buitdinii;^  Sec  ef  the  Edystone  Lighthoute;* 

•The  first  thing  that  excited  my  curiosity  was  the  very 
subject  I  came  upon  ;  thai  is,  the  quarries  from  whence  thu 
stone  sent  from  Portland  is  produced.  The  upper  surlace 
of  the  island  1  found  was  totally  flat,  but  «levaied  above  the 
sea,  according  to  the  estimation  of  my  eye,  at  least  'iQ9 
feet*  The  atratum  of  stone,  that  ia  wrought  fiir  aak^  liea 
nearly  parallal  with  the  tqiper  anriaoe  of  the  island,  and 
with  not  much  cover  of  earib  or  rubbish  upon  it.  There  are 
several  buds  of  stone,  lying  in  contiguity  one  above  another, 
\aryiiig  m  thickness  in  general  from  two  to  four  fet-t,  uinl 
upward.  Those  which  ore  usually  called  the  merchaimbte 
beds  (on  account  of  the  blocks  for  sale  being  produced  there- 
from) are  universally  covered  with  a  stratum  called  the  eap» 
whieh  is  formed  entirely  of  a  congeries  of  petriHed  sea  sheUI 
ef  n  great  variety  of  kinds,  but  m  general  so  distinct  and 
•  Tbt  higliMt  paint  MWchmSMa  to  madi  kifkic  tkaa  lliis> 
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lia  Uieir  fonos  tb«t  to  tbe  vawm  wtvnlitt  their 
very  easy  to  be  ia*d»  out ;  but  w  tbey.  in  a 

CDOttderelile  dettree,  retain  their  reiipertive  figure*  (tbou(th 
in  MKme  places  more,  lu  SDinelcssj,  spaces  or  cavities  arelSft 
betwet^n  ihera.  which  consequently  very  niurh  dmunish  tiie 
eohcrence  of  the  ma&i ;  but  vet  the  cementing  priucipl«  u  no 
stieog  that  the  whole  together  is  considerablv  harder  than 
iQMrckanUble  beds ;  and  indeed  so  hard  tiiikt,  to  get  rid 
•fit  M  «eaily  M  posaible,  it  ia  generally  bla«tad<^«itJigiii|> 
feirder.   Were  it  not  for  thew  c»ntiet  the  «i^tOM  wvM 
not  readily  be  worked  with  tools ;  or.  it  leest,  it  would  not 
be  worth  working  at  a  )  1  i  ■  v.  here  llicre  is  s<j  great  a  plenT> 
of  fttone  of  al^etter  qualuy  ;  biilu^  it  is  lu'cessary  lu  remove 
it  III  (lie  course  of  working  the  better  kind  of  stone,  thou^li 
bjr  fiu  the  ^reatet<t  propurtion  is  blasted  into  fraguienls,  ye; 
A  the  build.itg!>  10  the  island  the  capstone  is  in  general 
urn,  and  olao  kuc  the  pi^  and  quay  walls  of  Weynututb  bar- 
bow;  M  abo  in  the  pier  Ibr  »hipping  stoo*  at  Porlluid 
Work'*  are  used  from  the  cap;  and  indeed  were  it  not  for 
fbe  expense  of  freight  (which  is  the  game  as  upon  those  of 
:ii<:  best  quality)  ibr  various  rough  purpo!>cii  under  u  ut^>r, 
the  cap  would  make  quite  a«  good  and  durable  work  as  tlie 
nerchantable  blocks. 

'  When  the  mercbaatable  beda  are  thus  cleared  of  the  cap, 
the  quarry-men  proceed  to  crosa-cut  the  large  llats.  which 
are  laid  bare  with  wedges  in  the  way  I  have  described  as  to 
the  moorstone :  only  the  wedges  ure  not  so  numerous,  nor 
Al^>  Portland  stone  split  so  evenly  as  granite;  and  frequently 
in  the  •pUiliDg  a»  well  as  other  working  of  this  stone,  oy»- 
tera  and  other  fuKsil  shells  are  discovered  in  the  solid  sub- 
stance of  the  merchantable  stone.  The  beds  beiu^  thus 
cut  into  distinct  lumps,  the  quanj'inaB,  with  a  tool  called  a 
kevcl.  which  is  at  on*  and  a  hMuaar  and  at  tba  otiiar  an 
axe,  whose  edge  is  to  diort  or  nanow  tbat  it  apnroadkM 
'owards  the  shape  of  a  pick,  by  a  repetition  of  >ituray  hlowt, 
Mon  reduces  a  piece  of  stone  with  bi.s  eye  to  the  largest 
square  fitfure  wliieh  it  will  adiuil,  and  blocks  are  tnus 
formed  from  half  a  ton  to  stx  or  etgbt  ions'  weight,  or  up- 
vard%  if  particularly  bespoke.' 

Tba  sumta  of  stone  of  all  kiDda  on  the  east  side  of  Port- 
land havaaa  aggT«>u;;ite  diiekiM«i  of  93  fei^  on  the  west 
side  (.if  112  feet.  The  '  cap'  h  at  preaent  only  biuiit  for  lime, 
i  ii«  Kimmendge  clay,  a  blue  slaty  or  greyish  yellow  clay 
which  also  belongs  to  the  uppf^r  Oolitic  scries  underlies  the 
Portland  stone:  it  sometimes  contains  beds  of  a  highly 
bituminous  shale,  which  from  their  bem^  fuund  near  Kiin- 
HMnd^e  in  tba  Isla  oS  Purbeck,  have  obtained  the  name  of 
KimiBaridge  coal,  and  have  given  to  the  v  hole  formation 
the  name  of  Kimmeridge  day.  The  shale  buiM  with  a 
veilowish  flame,  giving  out  a  sulphureova  imell.  The 
thickne*s  of  the  Krmmeridjpe  clay  is  estimated  at  60f)  or  7()Q 
feet.  It  forms  the  base  of  the  Portland  Ck>lile  in  tiie  Isle 
of  Portland*  and  the  line  of  juni  tion  between  the  two  t'or- 
matioiM  is  elevated  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  jCar  above 
the  lerel  of  the  sea.  The  coasu  of  the  island  an  hare 
formed  by  a  sloping  bank  of  liLinuBBridg|BdBjr,iiiniMWltad 
by  an  abrtipt  encarpment  of  Oolite.  On  the  aottth  tide  of 
thif  uJand  1  V  liir  dip  of  the  strata  towards  the  south  the 
line  of  junciuiu  is  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Towards  the  south-western  shore  of  the  Isle  of  Purl-t  k 
where  the  cbolk  downs  approach  the  sea,  and  are  s-kmed 
only  by  a  VMTjr  aurow  belt  occupied  by  tbe  iron  sand,  and 
hjond  (iMt  Mftvud,  by  the  Fcrtland  OoUt^  the  sea  bas 
firmed  eevvral  siiiiralar  eoves.  at  the  enlranoe  of  which  are 
'jfty  headlands  of  Oolite;  while  tbe  cove  or  basin  is  exca- 
vated inland  o-h  far  as  the  chalk.  The  precipitous  sides  of 
thc^e  basins  exhibit  in  a  mor.1  striking  UUliner  the  fona- 
tiooB  between  tbe  chalk  aud  the  Oolite. 

Westward  of  the  coves  just  described,  extending  from 
Weymouth  boy  towiidi  tbe  river  Brit,  occurs  what  is  termed 
br  Geologisto '  a  saddle,' a  double  series  of  formations.  After 
the  green  sand.  Purbeck,  and  Portland  beds.  Mid  Kinme- 
rid«e  clav  liave  suooesaively  cropped  out  from  beneath  the 
rhalk,  the  coral  rag  and  Oxford  clay,  members  of  lln'  mid- 
dle series  of  Oolite*  rise  to  the  surface  in  succession,  unl  ire 
succeeded  by  the  Forest  Marble  and  the  Great  Oo ;  i  l  ,  v.  1 1  ich 
beieax  to  the  hiweet  aeriea  of  the  Oolitic  formations.  To 
the  KNitbvHd  ef  lha  Cheat  OoUto  and  Forest  Marble  tbe 
superior  strata  le-appaar  in  reverse  order  ofuccwiion ;  the 
Oxford  cUt.  then  the  coral  rag.  and  then  the  Kimmeridge 
clay,  vsnicii  r  in-  iViwn  to  the  shore  at  Weymouth,  and  rises 
agam  firotu  tiie  boa  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  where  it  appears 
tapped  with  the  Portland  Oolite. 


In  the  MEtb^wUm  and  western  parts  of  the  eounty,  tbe 
ebalk  fonuelion  li  neeaeded  by  tbe  green  sand,  which  crops 
out  from  beneath  it.  and  skirU  ilie  northern  side  and  the 
western  extremity  of  the  North  Downs.  Tbe  green  ssnd 
forms  the  outlying  masses  ot  Pillesdon  and  Lewston  hills- 
auU  of  others  yet  farther  west  along  the  border  af  Durs«t> 
shire  and  in  the  county  of  Devon.  [DavoNSUias.]  Neither 
tbe  iron  sand  nor  the  weald  day,  nor  so  isr  •»  ve  are  tware. 
the  clnll(  narleb  anpean  to  be  found  n  tUa  pwt  of  the 
oMiatj. 

Weet  of  Shaftesbury  extends  a  bed  of  Kimmeridge  clay 

V  Vi  h  crops  out  from  under  the  green  sand:  west  of  tbe 
Kimmeridge  clay  is  a  range  of  coral  raghtUs;  and  still 
further  we.-it  oei  ur  llits  Oxfora  clay,  and  tlie  Great  Oolite. 
.Ml  t  liese  tbrmaiions  are  overlaid  bv  the  westward  extension 
ot  the  chalk  and  green  sand  ftooi  tbe  vaUef  of  tbe  Siour  to 
Beamintter;  but  umt  of  thorn  n-vf/pm  in  the  eliA 
which  line  the  eoaat  westward  of  the  Cheol  Btnk. 

The  western  extremity  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  tbe 
lowest  nieinbers  of  the  Oolitic  series  and  b)  the  Lias.  Tbe 
line  of  junction  of  these  formations  cxtL  nda  nearly  north 
and  .south  liram  Ilminsler  in  Somer^t^hire  tu  the  sea.  In- 
suliited  masses  of  green  sand  frequently  cover  both  tbe 
Oolites  and  the  Lias,  and  render  it  difficult  to  trace  tbe 
hue  of  junction.  Tbe  detached  part  of  tbe  county  which 
is  encloeied  wtUun  DefoiMhire  ie  pectlf  ooenpied  hjr  the  tied 
marie  foundation. 

Agriculture. — Tlic  climate  of  Dorsetshire,  though  mild 
and  henlthy,  is  not  so  warm  as  its  geographical  situa- 
tion would  lead  us  to  expect;  a  circum.slance  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  this  bareness  of  iu  chalk  hilk,  there 
being  little  or  nothing  to  break  the  force  of  the  windi 
that  sweep  over  then*  The  air  ia  keen  and  braoing^ 
rather  thsn  eofk  and  warm.  In  the  valleys,  the  elimate 
resembles  that  of  the  valleys  of  Devonshire,  and  the  vei^e- 
tatioii  IS  very  similar.  It  appears  from  Domesday  B<xik 
tbat  there  were  vmeyards  at  that  time  in  several  parts 
of  this  county.  At  present  tbe  harvest  is  not  in  c^encral 
earlier  than  in  the  midland  counties :  and  althougli  snow 
seldom  lies  long  on  the  nowid.  the  land  ie  not  fit  toe 
sowing  in  spring  eooaer  than  in  many  parte  of  Bn^and 
where  the  winters  are  more  sotgtc. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  soil  in  the  sou th-en-i tent 
part  of  this  county  is  similar  to  that  of  B;iyshot  Heath,  and 
not  more  fertile,  being  u  looM  sand  and  gravel,  wtih  a  por- 
tion of  ferruginous  loam.  The  whole  sunaoe  of  the  county 
consists  chietiy  of  this  loose  sand  and  gravel,  clay  and  chalk. 
The  most  fertile  spots  are  those  where  all  the  three  have 
been  mixed  in  tbe  valleyi  to  the  livnleta  wliich  run  down 
the  hills  carrying  the  soil  widi  thMn.  The  poor  eandy  soil 
iHOUpie.s  that  part  of  llie  county  which  joins  Hampshire. 
In  the  renire  and  towards  VViUslure  lie*  tbi-  chalk;  and 
along  the  coa-st,  over  a  more  solid  chalky  rock,  is  a  stratum 
of  clay,  which  likewise  covers  the  western  part  towards 
Devonshire,  and  the  northern  towards  Somersetshire. 

Ihe  ibUowing  division  of  the  soils  ia  giran  in  the '  Agrir 
eoltmal  Report  of  the  County,'  by  Steventoit; 


Chalk 
Sand    .  . 

Gravel 

M  i.<iccllaneous 
Stone  Biask 
Claj 


160,759  Aeres. 
84,157  „ 
37.746  „ 
59,894 
13.427 
29,709 
117,881 


Tbtal  .  WM.014 

Exclusive  of  rivers,  towns,  roads,  &c. 

The  chalk  hills  to  the  west  of  Dorchester,  and  along 
the  borders  of  the  vale  of  Blackraorc,  arc  of  con.siderab!e 
elevation,  and  eontain  several  narrow  vales  and  deep  hollows. 
The  soil  on  the  ttOrt  elevated  parts  of  the  chalk  district 
ia  a  thin  loam  em  a  n^lj  chalk  nised  with  ateoea  whieh 
lies  en  the  solid  ehalh.  It  to  noet  adfamagaatia  to  let  this 
soil  remain  as  sheep-wulk,  the  pastnre  being  fine  and  short 
as  in  other  downs.  In  the  bottom  of  the  vale  of  Blaekmore 
arc  some  extremely  fertile  meadows  watered  by  the  river 
Stour.  Tlie  hills  which  look  down  upon  this  valley  are 
high  and  hare :  but  the  leww  adai  aM  baantUhlljr  mied 
with  woods  and  fields. 

The  quantity  of  arable  land  tbimtghout  the  eountJT  hear* 
but  a  small  proportion  to  tbe  pasture ;  and  gireater  atten- 
tion IS  paid  to  tbe  rearing  of  sheep  and  fseding  of  cattle 
to  the  ndaoiff  efeeint.  lheiBpleiMntB4rf«iihmidiy 
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•n  silDiUr  to  thoM  in  use  in  Devoniihire.  The  vheel- 
(iMglu  »re  pn'ferred  in  stiff  uid  sUmyaoQs;  and  it  is  usual 
to  pat  tluM  MOCft  iwfon  Hum,  two  tiutmX,  and  the  third 
heiom  the  bmt  liorw;  ao  dwt  tb«  fumnr  b«ing  lurnad  to 

the  right,  two  horses  walk  on  the  unplourhcrl  iTround.  and 
one  in  the  furrow;  Uiev  are  driven  by  a  la  1  Improved 
ploughs  have  been  introduced;  but  the  majont\  i  t  l  imiera 
are  slow  in  relinquishing  the  instrumenu  which  the)-  have 
been  early  accustomed  Uk  The  nine-share  plough,  or  sca- 
rifier, has  been  found  vorjr  useM  in  the  light  eoO%  and 
MTei  much  time  in  preparing  the  land  for  the  leed*  it 
goes  over  a  great  width,  and  saves  a  ploughing. 

On  the  larger  farms  the  farm-houses  are  old  buildings 
of,  and  ci  I  -  1  with  stone  tiles;  in  the  smaller  they 
are  mostl)  tliatched  with  reed.  Many  cottages  are  built 
with  mud  walls  composed  of  read  scrapings  chalk,  and 
straw.  The  foundation  is  of  stone  or  brick,  and  on  this 
the  mud  wall  is  Luilt  in  regular  layers,  each  of  which  is 
«llo«ed  to  diy  and  hardea  twfim  anotW  is  put  o¥ec  it. 
Churden  wdli  an  ftvquanfly  built  of  llnee  dmp  materiaU, 
their  top  being  protected  from  the  weather  by  a  small  roof 
of  thatcn.  which  extends  a  few  inches  over  each  side.  The 
farmii  arc  large,  many  havino;  hem  \a.A  ;oi^ether,  in  pros- 
perous times,  at  the  desire  of  tiie  richer  iarmers,  and  with 
tlw  oonounencc  of  landlords,  who  found  that  the  repairs 
Ml  dne  laige  let  of  buildings  are  lose  than  on  many  amall 
ems. 

The  rent  of  land  varies  greatly.  In  the  poor  Mads  it  is 
as  low  as  10«.  or  lli.  per  acre ;  in  the  richer  gnoi  lands  it 
is  from  30«.  to  4(i». ;  some  water-meadows  let  as  high  as 
6o«.  or  more.  On  the  whole,  the  averai^e  rent  of  grass 
land  is  about  '20s.,  of  old  meadow  about  .10*.,  the  tenant 
paying  the  tithes,  which  seldom  exceed  &t.  per  acre. 

The  old  method  of  OMSigiiif  araUe  kno.  vhich  is  still 
Ibttowed  by  many  hxmtn,  to  ftllow  tmry  fbutth  year 
on  the  ela^  and  then  take  two  or  even  time  craps  of  eoni 
in  succession.  Where  clover  or  grasses  are  culti'.  aipr!,  they 
arc  put  in  with  the  second  crop,  and  con&oquentiy  tin;  l^rA 
is  not  iu  a  clean  state.  The  most  common  rotation  on  the 
rich  loams  in  the  vale  of  Blackmoro  is :  summer  tmllow — 
wheat — barley  with  grass  seeds,  which  continue  two  or  three 
yean»  and  are  then  broken  up  anin  after  the  bay  has  been 
made,  when  a  kind  of  bastara  flmow  aneeeedi^  eaniiating  of 
three  plougbings.  and  the  land  is  toleraUy  prepared  for 
wheat ;  but  it  is  not  clean  enout^h  to  prevent  the  necessity 
of  a  repetition  of  the  summer  fallow  every  sixth  year  at  least. 
Th«»re  is  a  practice  with  some  fanners  which  deserves  notice, 
ns  It  is  a  stop  towards  the  svstem  of  double  crops,  by  which 
the  Flemish  culture  is  rendered  so  much  more  productive 
than  moot  other.  It  i»  as  follows :  the  clover  or  grass  of  the 
second  year  ia  ftd  off  earty  by  ibeep;  the  land  is  then 
ploughed  up  and  sown  wim  rape  and  spring  tares,  which 
give  an  abundant  product  autumn,  on  which  the  sliceji 
arc  folded,  and  the  land  is  thus  well  prepared  for  wheal. 
The  time  of  sowing  is  about  the  end  ui  M/i\  r  bet;;innin^ 
uf  June.  A  bushel  of  vetches  and  two  quarts  of  rsM-eeed 
are  the  quantiliea  aovn  on  an  man.  Thecnp  b  fta  off  by 
Michaelmas. 

On  tlie  light  chalky  soils  tumipi  ItaTO  been  very  gene- 
rail]^  introduced,  althouji^  tbqp  an  HOI  y«t  every  where 

cultivated  in  the  best  manner. 

Ti  l  intr  duction  of  sainfoin  on  the  dry  chalky  soils  has 
been  a  great  adranta^,  as  it  produces  a  rich  fodder,  re- 
quires little  manure,  and  lasts  many  years.  In  this  soil  the 
^vheai  is  generally  sown  after  clover  which  has  stood  one  or 
two  yenrs,  but  sometimes  alio  afkOT  tiurnipe  or  rape  fed  off. 
The  iiildiag  of  the  land  sarca  manuxe,  and  the  vicinity  of 
abcop  downs  fj^vet  an  opportunity  of  ha\'ing  large  fbtda  and 
repeating  the  folding  often,  both  before  and  after  sowing 
the  seed.  The  tread  of  the  sheep  consolidates  loose  soils 
heller  than  the  heaviest  roller.  Tl;-  iiloitghing  in  the 
chalky  soils  is  generally  verj*  «haliow,  because  they  say 
that  the  couch  is  thus  more  easily  kept  down;  but  those 
who  plough  as  deep  as  the  subsoil  wiU  permit  find  that 
their  crops  are  more  oertain,  especially  in  dry  summers; 
•nd  the  couch  is  best  eiadtcatea  by  caroftil  band-pieking 
after  every  ploughing.  t 

Wheat  is  sown  sometimes  in  the  li^ht  soils  as  soon  as  ' 
August,  and  before  the  wheat  crop  of  that  \ear  is  ripe. 
The  quantity  sown  is  usually  ihrce  bushels,  and  is  mcreii.scd 
ae  it  is  sown  later.  In  the  heavier  loams  tlie  wheal  is 
•ova  later,  eometinraa  not  much  befuie  Lhruiuiaii ;  in  that 
ease  a  bodm  aom  u  required  to  allow  for  the  xraina  that 


perish,  or  arc  eaten  1  y  the  birds,  who  are  then  more  alert 
after  their  food.  The  early  sown  wheat  is  thought  more 
eubjeot  to  mildew.  The  seed  is  usual^  itoaped  «nd  Umod. 
"Warn  h  is  sown  very  early  this  prooalitieil  ii  fteqannllv 
omitted.  The  averoge  fRMaeo  Of  wheat  is  ftom  17  10  >• 

bushels  per  acre. 

Barley  is  here  a  more  impoitBlll  crop  than  wheat.  It  is 
sown  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  May.  The 
earliest  sown  is  generally  the  best  The  produce  averages 
30  bushels  per  aere.  Oata  are  sown  on  the  heavier  and 
moister  soils,  at  the  rate  of  six  bushels  per  aere^  Tbef 
think  that  the  straw  is  better  fodder  where  the  oeta  are 
sown  thick,  but  they  perhaps  forget  that  the  heayfaat 
grain  i>  [  <  ^luced  by  sowing  thin  or  drilling  wide.  Bearta 
are  nlaiuwl  or  drilled  in  rows  from  18  to  24  inches  distant. 
In  tlie  rich  loams  of  the  vale  the  produce  is  considerable, 
from  .10  to  40  bushels  per  acre,  and  often  more.  Tumipa 
are  generally  sown  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds 
of  seed  per  aen:  this  giies  an  abundanoa  of  pianl%  which 
are  thhmed  out  by  tiw  noe. 

Potatoes  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  rxti^nt  in  the 
rich  loams  about  Bndport,  Beaminstcr,  Abboisbury,  8tc. : 
they  are  plu-n  l  in  ru  s,  or  the  sets  arc  dropped  in  every 
third  furruw  after  the  plough.  They  are  borse-boed,  and 
moulded  up  by  a  double  mould-board  plough :  24  busbds 

e anted  on  an  acre  oOen  pioduee  360.  Tne  beginning  of 
ay  is  tbe  nsoal  time  of  punting. 

Sainlbin  is  sown  with  a  spring  crop :  four  bushels  of  seed 
are  required  for  an  acre.  It  u  cut  before  the  blossom  is 
fully  expanded  and  made  into  hay,  wlii  li  excellent  fodder 
for  sh»,fp  in  winter.  After  several  years,  when  it  begins  to 
^o  off,  it  IS  ploughed  up,  and  the  land  sown  with  oats.  It 
B  ofuiu  advantageous  to  pare  and  burn  the  land  after  sam* 
foin ;  but  as  tm  pmetice  is  generally  forbidden  in  leasee, 
however  advantageooa  it  may  be  owwaionally,  a  method  is 
adopted  wliioh  equally  destroys  the  vegetable  matter  without 
burning  the  '=n;1  TIia  is  to  rib  the  land:  thnt  i-,  to  plough 
furrows  Willi  Uilcr'.^U,  jiid  do  this  agaui  toss  tlie  first 
ribs;  the  so<ls  ar<  iIlus  cut  in  squares,  and  the  harrows 
passing  ovw  tbem  leave  the  roots  in  the  form  of  maUet^ 
tufts,  which  are  burnt,  and  the  ashes  apnad  to  enrich  the 

Grand.  A  roffular  paring  and  buxniag  would  be  much 
tter.  both  t&  the  landlotd  and  the  tenant  8am1bin 
does  not  produce  much  the  first  year  after  it  is  sown,  and 
consequently  many  farmers  sow  hop-clover  with  it,  which 
being  an  annual  gives  a  produce  the  first  year,  and  fills  the 
intervals  of  the  sainfoin,  which  is  in  perfection,  the  second. 
The  land  which  has  borne  sainfoin  for  some  years  is  not 
sown  again  with  the  same  crop  till  after  an  inter^'al  of  10 
or  1 2  years  at  least. 

H«mp  is  eultiinted  te  some  extent  in  the  richest  soils 
wUeh  contain  a  eonsiferable  proportion  of  sand,  and  arv 
ton  light  for  beans.  The  land  is  prepared  by  ploui^hing  it 
tiirev  times;  first,  before  winter,  when  it  is  nchly  ilnnteil  ; 
and  next  in  spring,  when  it  is  well  harrowed.  The  dirt* 
tion  of  this  second  ploughing  is  acro&s  ;he  former  furrows, 
whenever  it  can  conveniently  be  done.  The  third  plousbing 
is  in  May,  when  the  gronnd  ia  kid  as  level  and  smooth  as 
possible  by  meana  of  the  heavy  hoe  or  hadr.  Two  bodMls 
of  seed  are  then  sown  evenly  over  it,  and  slightly  harrowed 
in.  A  slight  rolling  of  the  ground,  if  it  is  very  loose, 
finishes  the  operation.  Hi-ir.p  ronipl' ([■)}  ki  rp-  doM-n 
weeds  by  the  shade  of  its  leaves;  and  the  land,  if  very 
nchly  manured  for  this  crop,  is  in  good  order  after  it  for  any 
other  witich  may  suit  it.  An  acre  of  good  hemp  nroduoee 
809  Iba.  of  fibre,  a  middling  crop  is  60#  lbs.,  sna  a  poor 
one  450  lbs.  The  chaff  of  the  hemp  aikca  aa  OMeUent 
manure. 

Flax  is  likewise  cultivated  in  the  .sound  deep  loams  which 
have  been  gradually  enriched  by  manuring  the  preceding 
crops.  If  the  dung  were  not  thoroughly  incorporated  in 
the  soil  it  would  make  ih"  i\-\x  coarse  and  une\ien.  The 
soil  must  be  pulvcrizefl  :  n  a  considerable  depth,  and  muet 
ulaobe  veiylne  from  weeds.  Two  bushels  of  seed  are  sown 
on  aa  acre.  The  beet  seed  comes  ftnm  Riga :  the  time  nf 
sowint!  is  the  mid  31c  of  April.  Clover  seed  ^n,,. times 
sown  among  it.  It  thoold  bc  most  carefully  liand-weedwl 
as  soon  as  t\w  plants  can  be  disiinguishcd  from  weeds:  .iftcr 
this  the  flax  and  clover  will  keen  them  down.  The  pro- 
duce is  about  SIX  to  eight  bushels  of  seed,  each  of  which 
gives  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  oil,  and  from  600  to  900  Iba.  of 
Hax  lit  for  spinning. 
The  grass  lands  and  pastures  oeoupy  ahoui  throe  flilhi  of 
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The  surfare  crt  tlu»  county,  or  above  300,000  arxcs,  of  which 
about  6U0O  are  irrigated,  chiefly  in  tlio  sand v  and  chalky 
districU.  The  mc^ows  along  the  valo  of  Blackmorc  are 
•xiimieljrneh  and  produce  much  hay,  which  is  uaed  to  fetid 
the  dairr  oom  in  winior.  The  upland  maadows  are  well 
nunged  and  flequently  dresrad  mUt  lime  amf  dungp.  Many 
sheep  uhirh  feed  on  the  down&  in  summer  are  winteivd  in 
the  x-ales.  The  [  asturcs  on  the  hills  are  not  sufficiently 
rtch  to  fatten  oxen,  but  arc  well  ndautcil  to  fci'il  dairy  cuws. 
The  D-ir^ut  butter  is  iti  guod  rcputo  ta  London  and  Poita- 
aoutli  tur  ship  provision  as  well  as  domestic  use:  it  is  not 
B  salt  as  the  Irish,  and  it  thereforo  preferred,  although  the 
Irifh  is  rieber  when  it  U  of  the  liest  quality.  Dorset  salt 
Witter,  when  veil  washed,  iayeiy  eonmuMily  mid  in  Luodon 
far  ftesii  butter.  The  best  «»w  pastures  will  keep  a  cow  on 
taro  a>rn's  during  ilii- whole  sntiniu-r:  of  tlu'  iufL-riiir  pas- 
'Mz^  ihrvf  iir  f,ii;r  .u  rea  are  rfqunud  l^r  u;ich  iow.  flje 
•^^  uro  n-Lqui  ntly  1. 1  tu  a  dairyman  at  the  rale  of  8/.  or 
10/.  per  cow  far  tho  season.  This  is  a  great  convenience 
to  a  farmer  who  hiis  arable  land  to  attend  to,  and  is  thus 
leiiflTed  truax  all  care  but  that  ofpfovidiag  pasture  for  the 
eowt,  and  eows  for  the  pasture.  Tne  eowe  eat  little  else  bat 
>!raM  ill  ^^  inter,  and  very  little  hay  is  made  in  proportion 
•■'J  the  exieui  of  pra&s  l.iu  l.  The  f  irmer  finds  a  house  for 
the  dairyman  ami  his  family  to  live  in,  allow.t  hiui  to  k(  ej) 
u  many  pi^s  and  poultn'  <m  he  chooses,  and  a  luare  to  carry 
the  hltller  to  market.  This  mare  generally  produces  a  foal,  i 
whieh  is  part  of  the  dairyman's  protlt.  T)>e  bart^in  i»  from  . 
C&ndlefnat  to  Candlemas.  A  notice  to  quit  given  by  either 
party  before  All  Saints'  Day  is  considers  sutiicieat,and  the 
dairv-man  quiu  the  premises  at  Candlemas.  TIte  butter  is 
matfe  frvm  the  crKini,  and  ilie  skimmed  milk  is  m.irle  into 
r.heese.  The  milk  !.•>  skimmed  only  onee  ui  twfaiy-fi)ur 
!>'>ur".  Tlie  Dorsetshire  skim  nulk  ilieeso  i:i  preferred  on 
account  of  stix';iks  of  blue  mould  whieh  frc(iuenlly  run 
through  It.  These  strciks  are  snid  tu  be  prodlMM  by 
bfieeking  the  curd  again  after  the  dwese  has  been  pfwind, 
and  sprinkling  wheat  (lour  over  the  fVagments;  it  is  then 
replare-d  in  the  vat  and  pressed  again. 

A  few  e.-Uvc*  are  annually  reareil  to  kce])  \ip  the  number 
of  the  cows. :  the  (•al\es  haxo  milk  for  three  mMiiths.  and  the 
dairyman  receivei«  an  allowance  of  a  fourth  part  of  the  sums 
^ieh  he  pays  for  a  cow  for  each  calf  so  reared.  February 
la  the  nsiud  time  for  weaning  calvea»  beeauM  in  May  when 
the  graai  ta  abundant  they  een  be  turned  eat  to  advantage 
and  get  strong  before  winter. 

The  cows  kept  for  the  dairy  in  the  vales  arc  chiefly  of  the 
Devon-liire  breed,  hut  the  pasture  on  the  hills  not  being 
*uf!i(U.'iUlv  goo<i  for  ilieni.  nnotlur  nu.xed  breed  i^  jufferred 
thc.e,  which  has  Ioniser  horns,  and  seems  to  be  a  cross  be- 
tween the  old  long  honu  and  the  Gluucester^htre,  or  perhaps 
the  ahort  horn.  Ine  eohtor  is  generally  brindle  on  the  sides 
with  »  white  stripe  down  the  back  and  white  under  the 
belly.  They  are  hardy,  and  in  general  good  milkers  on  mo- 
derate posture.  Crosses  with  Aldemey  cows  are  occasion  ally 
met  with,  but  chiefly  m  gentlemen's  dairies  on  account  uf 
t :  L  n  c  h  <Team  w  h  I  c  i>  they  give.  Daiiymen  prefiw  quantity 
uf  milk  and  larger  cow«. 

The  Dorset  sheep  are  noted  a.<i  a  proAtahle breed  to  tboso 
whe  rear  honse-lamba  fur  the  London  market.  They  are 
homed  Mid  well  fermad,  straight  in  the  carease,  deep  in  the 
b  -.lv.  and  the  rump  is  larger  than  in  other  sheep;  the 
brea>t  points  forward,  the  fice  is  thin,  the  horns  ore  thin 
ir.d  bend  rather  backward,  the  tail  in  u.sually  left  long. 
They  give  much  milk  and  fa,ten  their  lambs  belter  than 
any  other  breed.  There  is  anotlier  very  simill  hieiil 
ia  the  lale  of  I'urbech,  and  near  Weymouth,  of  which 
tba  flesb  ia  in  repata  with  epicures :  they  weigh  about 
10  Iba.  a  quarter,  and  are  generallT  aold  by  the  quarter 
like  early  lamb,  and  not  by  the  pouno.  Seme  eoniider  them 
a^the  real  ami  original  Dorsetshire  breed.  Thoy  resemble 
the  &mall  fure»i  slicep  farmeily  found  on  all  the  commons 
of  the  forest  of  Windsor,  and  on  Bagshot-heatli,  the  mutton 
of  wiiieh  was  in  equal  repute  a.s  Har^shot  muttou.  The 
wvbI  ia  ftlM^  hut  the  fleece  dues  not  \vei<;h  above  l^or  2 
fdaadt  ob  ■&  uVMige.  The  South-down  bieedisvary  getie- 
rally  Ibnnd  in  DoiaataMre.  and  suits  the  pasture  and  einnate 
heftV^r  than  the  ly-irester.  The  m.uiai;cment  of  Dorset 
fwes.  when  they  are  intended  for  producing  early  lambs,  is 
a>  fidlows : -  At  four  years  old  when  the  ewes  have  had  two 
Or  tlu^  Iambi,  their  lambs  are  weauei  in  April,  and  the 
ewes  are  iupt  on  water  meadows  and  the  richest  postures, 
vidMtttbaii^iiamr  ftitded,  thai  thsy  may  be  in  ooaditiou  to 


take  the  ram  in  May  and  June,  and  be  forward  in  lamb  by 
Michaelmas,  'xhen  they  are  almost  invariably  sent  to  Wey- 
hill  fair,  and  aold  to  dealers  who  dri\'Q  them  towards  London 
and  sell  them  to  those  who  fatten  early  house-bmb,  and 
who  make  a  vary  eoosideiable  proAt  on  them,  if  they  undar^ 
stand  bow  to  mana^  the  ewaa  to  the  bast  advantape.  The 
Dorset  ewes  fnjquentlv  have  twin  lambs,  but  the  single  are 
preferred  for  fattening.  Wlieii  there  are  twins,  oneuflhem 
ii  eiih.  r  kille<l  imraed  ii.  ;;.  r  ^r.  en  away.  The  avecige 
quantuy  of  ivool  on  aDvirset  slieep  is  .3^  pounds. 

The  following  fairs  are  e>iabUslied  in  the  county;  but 
several  of  them  are  no  longer  cattle  faini,  but  mere  holydays  - 
Abbev  Milton.  Tulsday  after  July  26;  Abbotabury,  Julr 
1 0 ;  Allinglon,  July  22 ;  Bcaminster,  September  1 9  ;  Bland- 
ford,  March  ".  July  10,  and  Noveraoer  8,  a  large  sheep 
fair;  T?ridpi>rl.  AyvA  fit  beasts,  cows,  calves,  bulls;  Octo- 
ber 11,  cattle  ami  pedleiy  ;  Broadway,  "Weilnesduv  before 
September  18;  Broad  Windsor.  Trinity  Monday;  L'erno 
Abbas,  Midlcnt  Mondav,  for  barren  cows,  and  cows  with 
calf,  Holy  Thursday,  October  2;  Corfe  Castle,  May  12, 
October  29  for  hogs  and  toys ;  Cranbourne.  August  S< 
Deoember  6,  cheese  and  sheep ;  Dallwood,  first  Wednea- 
day  before  Au>;ust  24  :  Dorchester,  February  14.  cows  and 
calve*,  barrcners.  Trinity  Monday,  cows  and  horses:  July 

>lioep  and  lambs.  Auf^ust  6,  sheep,  lamb,  wool.  leatlter  ; 
Eintncrgreen.  Tuesday  before  Holy  Thursday;  Evershot, 
May  12,  cattle  and  toys;  Farnham,  .\ugust  21,  cheese  and 
toys;  Framptoo,  March  4,  August  1,  September  4;  Gfl. 
lini^hnm.  Trinity  Monday,  cattle.  September  12,  toys;  Her. 
milage.  August  26.  horses;  Holtwuod,  August  6,  horses, 
sheep,  toys  ;  Lyme  Regis,  February  13,  October  2;  Leigh, 
March  25,  May  l,  iSeptemher  ^  ;  I^imberl  C  astle,  Wednes- 
day before  June  24,  cattle;  Maiden  Nevvtuwn,  March  i). 
May  4.  cows,  &c. ;  Martin  Town,  November  22,  2.1,  sheep, 
cows,  and  horses;  Milbome  St.  Andrews,  November  30,^ 
sheep,  cows.  &c.;  Melbury,  'Whitsun  Monday;  Ower' 
Moigne.  October  10»  pigt  and  toys  ;  Foolc.  May  1,  Novem> 
ber  2.  n«e  mart  for  toys  ;  Pkmphill,  July  7,  October  39  ; 
Piddle  Town,  Easter  Tuesday,  Oetidicr  29,  rows  and  pi;??; 
Porllaud.  N'uvembcr.^,  sheep;  Shaftesbury,  Saturday  before 
Palm  Sunday.  June  24,  November  23,  cattle  ;  Sherborne. 
Wednesday  'l>ef>rc  Holy  Thursday,  cattle,  July  18,  wool, 
cattle,  horses,  July  26,  lambs,  October  13,  wool  and  cattle; 
Sbroton,  September  2&.  sheep,  cows,  horses;  Stalbridge, 
May  6,  September  4,  beasts;  Stocltland,  July  18,  cattle  ; 
Sturminster,  May  12.  October  24,  fat  cattle  ;  Sydling,  De- 
cember 6,  cattle;  Toller  Do'wn,  May  29,  sheep.  30.  toys; 
Wareham.  April  17,  cattle,  July  5,  September  U  ;  Wim- 
borne.  Friday  before  Goo<l  Friday,  cattle  and  hordes,  Sep- 
tember 14,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  ehee-ie  ;  Woodbury  Hill, 
near  Bero  Regis,  Sc|itember  18,  and  five  following  days, 
cattle,  horsefly  nops,  cheese,  cloth.  &c.  ;  Woodland,  J uly  5, 
borsaa  and  ehaeae :  Woolbrid^c^  Mav  14>  eowa,  pigi^  toy* ; 
Yeimtnater,  Pint  Tuesday  after  Apnl  20.  October  4. 

Divisiom,  T'rwtin,  t^c— The  county  of  Dorset  previous  to 
the  year  1  74U,  was  thus  divided.  There  were  five  more  eoti- 
siderable  paits,  or  as  they  wore  termed,  '  divisions,'  winch 
took  their  naroe^  from  the  towns  of—l.  Blandford,  IL  Brid- 
port,  IIL  Dorchester,  IV.  Shaftesbury,  and  V.  Sharhettmo. 
These  were  further  subdivided  as  follows : — 

I.  The  Blandford  division  contr  ned  the  boroughs  of  (1) 
Blandford,  (2>  Corfe  Castle,  (3)  Poolo,  and  (4)  Wareltam: 
the  hundreds  of  ( 1)  B  i-e  Regis,  (2)Co(Hinb«ditch,  (3)Hoder, 
(4)  Hundred>  Harrow,  {'j)  Pimperne,  (6)  Rowbarrow,  (7) 
Rushmore,  uad  (b)  Wiufrith:  und  the  liberties  of(l)  Bio- 
don,  (2)  Divelish,  (3)  Overmoj^ne,  and  M)  Stowborough. 

II.  The  Bridport  division  contained  the  boroughs  of  (5> 
Bridport,  and  (6)  Lyme  Regis  ;  the  hundreds  of  (9>  Beai> 
minster.  (tO}Besaninater  Foriua,  aodBcdhove,  (ll)Kggar> 
don,  (12)  Oo<lderthorn,and'(I3)1lirhitcihurehGinonieonim: 

and  the  liberties  of  (S1  Broad  Windsor,  (6)  Frampton,  (7) 
L'uler  and  Bothonhamptoii,  and  (8)  Poorstock. 

HI.  The  Dortliester  di\ision  contained  the  boroughs  «rf 
(7)  Dorchester,  M  Weymouth,  and  (9)  Mekomb  Regis, 
tho  hundreds  of  (14)  Cidlifonltree.  (15)  George  (St.).  (16) 
Piddletown,  (17)  ToUerford.  and  (18)  Uggesoomb,  or  Ugga* 
eiNnbe:andtheUberfiesof49)  ForiKni!ton*CIO)Plddkhinton, 
(11)  Portland,  (12)  Preston  and  Sutton  Ptoynts,  (U)  Wav^ 
baiouse.  and  (14)  Wyke  Regis  and  Blwell. 

IV.  Tlio  Shaftesbury  division  coittaincd  the  borough  of 
(10)  Shaftesbury:  the  hundreds  of  (19)  Badbury,  (20)  Cog- 
dean,  (  J  1)  Cranbourne,  (2  J)  Knolton,  {i?,)  Looseliarrow,  (24) 
Sixpenny  Haodley,  (2i)  Up  Winboume  Monkton,  and  (26) 
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Witiihonru^'  St.  GUfs:  ami  the  liljcrCics  of  (15)  Alcester, 
.;'.)  (Iillingbam,  and  (17)  SlunninsUr  M  iivhall. 

V^.  The  Shcrbournc  division  contait^eti  the  hundreds  of 
•27)  Brownshal,  (2S)  BuckUuul  Newton,  (2!i)  Ccrnc.  (.30) 
Modbury.  (31)  Redlaoe,  (33)  Sherbuurnc.(33)  Stunuinater 
Newton  Castle.  (.14)Tot«»mb,  (35)  Whitcwny,  and (36)  Yale- 
minster:  and  the  liberties  of  (18)  Alton  Phneiw,  (19) 
Halstock,  (20)  Mintcrne  Masfna,  (21)  PiddtetrenAidc.  (22) 
Rynic  Intrinseca,  (23)  Syiltiiig  St.  Nirhnln*.  and  f^l) 
Sloiir  Provost,  Cernc,  Tt»t<*omb,  and  Moilbun.-  liundrcds  ;irL< 
for  some  purposes  united:  and  tbu  libfity  of  Muitirnc 
Magna  is  by  soiac  given  as  united  vrjfh  that  ol"  PiddJe- 
trenlhidc. 

The  boroughs  in  the  above  list  an  not  aU  pariiamentaiy. 
Since  1740 1  new  urmngenient  «f  the  oouniy  has  beoi 
ad  1 J  t  cil .  The  five  divisioos  have  been  increased  to  nine,  as 

follow:-. :  — 

I.  The  Bbiidford  imrili  ilivi-ion  (population  fllOS'i  ron- 
tain$  the  borough  of  (UBUndford;  the  hundreds  of  (1) 
(>»omb>i(htch,  (2)  Pimpcrne,  (3)  Rnsnnnre;  and  the  liberty 
of  (I)  Diveltsb,  or  Dcwlish. 

II.  The  Blandford  south  division  (population  15,139) 
contains  the  boroughs  of  (2)  Cork  Castle,  and  (3)  Warc- 
ham;  the  hundreds  of  (4)  Beer,  or  Bere  Regis,  (5)  Hun- 
dre(l.'ili:nTOV,-,  dV)  TT:\siIor  or  HLi^lcr,  (7)  R.nvliarmw,  (H) 
Winfrish;  and  tlu>  liS.  rlics  of  (2)  Bindon,  Ci)  Dwerinoi^e 
or  Overnioygno.  ar.d  (1)  Stuborough,  or  StowlxjrDuuh. 

III.  The  Bridp  >rt  di\  i  -ion  ( j  opulation  29,686)  contains  the 
boroughs  of  (4>  Brjdporl,  and  (5)  Lyme  Regis:  the  bun- 
dieds  of  (9)  Beaminster,  (10)  Beaminster  Forum  and  Red- 
hone  or  RedhoTR,  (1 1)  Egmerton  or  B|rf^rdon,  (12)  Ctoddcr- 
thorn,  and  (1^1  Whitchurch  (Jaiioiiicoruin :  and  the  liber- 
ties of  (.5)  Broad  Windsor,  (6)  Franiuloii,  (7)  Ludor,  or  Lo- 
thcrs,  and  Hothoiilnmpton,  and  (Sj  I'uorstock. 

IV.  Tltc  Orno  du  i:>jon  (population  86 1 7)  contains  the  hun- 
dreds of  (14)  Buckland  Newton,  (13)  Cemc.  (16)  Modbury, 
(17)  Totoomb  (which  three  are  unitedXand  (18)  Wbiteway : 
the  liberties  of  («)  Alton  PanecM.  (10)  Piddletrentbide,  and 
(11)  SydliiiS  St.  Nicholas. 

V.  The  Dorchester  division  (population  32,039)  contains 
the  borou:,l>.-<  ui'uvi  Dorchester,  (7)Melcomb  Regis,  united 
with(8)  WLvniouiii ;  the  hundreds  of  ( iy)Cullirordtree.(20) 
Croorge,  or  St.  (leortri-,  (21  )TolkTford.  ('22)  Piddletown,  (23) 
Uggscombo;  aud  Ute  liberties  of  (12)  Fordmglon,  or  For- 
thington,  (13)  Piddlehinton,  (14)  Portland,  (IS)  Sutton 
Points,  or  Povntz,  (16)  Wabj^use,  or  Waybaiouse,  and 
( 1 7)  Wykc  Regis  and  BIwell. 

VI.  Tlio  .Sluifi»->biiry,  or  Shaston.east  divisi.in  fpopnlafion 
21.012)  contams  iho  hiuidrods  of  f24)  Badbviry,  «2j;Oig- 
dfan,  (2G>Cranboume  (part  of),  (27)  Knultoii,  or  Knowlton, 
(28)  Loosebarrow,  (29)  Monkton  up  Wimbourne,  (30)  Six- 
penny Handlcv  (part  of),  and  (31)  Wimbourne  St.  Giles. 

Vu.  The  Sfiafttabury,  or  Shaston,  west  dimion  (popula- 
tion 12,610)  contains  the  borough  of  (9)  Shaftesbur;^;  parts 
of  the  hundreds  of  (26)  CHmooume,  and  (30)  Sixpenny 
Handley,  given  above  ;  and  the  liberties  of  (18)  Alcestcr,  ana 
(19)  Gillingltatn. 

VIII,  The  Sherbourne,  or  Slicrborne,  division  ( popnlalinn 
10,953)  contains  the  hundn-ds  of  (32)  Sticrboiit ne.  and 
(33)  Yatcminslcr,  or  Yetminster  ;  and  ibe  liberties  of  (20) 
Halstock,  and  (21)  Rymc  Intrinscca. 

IX.  The  Stuminstar  dtvisioa  (population  11.219)  con* 
tains  the  htntdre^  of  (34)  Brownabsil.  (SS)  Redlane,  and 
(3G)  Sturminster  Newton  Ossde;  and  the  klwrljr  of  <22) 
Stour  or  Stttwer  Provost. 

The  hundreds  in  the  abovi-  list,  it  will  be  scrn,  arc  tbo 
same  as  those  in  the  f'jrc2:oiiig :  but  the  boiough  of  Poole 
is  here  omitted,  being  considered  x>;  a  county  of  itself  (po- 
pulation 6459),  and  ihc  liberties  of  Mintcrne  Magna  and 
Sturminster  Manhall  are  respectively  included  in  the  ISwftjr 
of  Piddlctrentliide  and  the  hundred  of  Cogdean. 

Tlie  population  pivcn  above  w  fiwm  the  census  of  1831. 

Tilt'  f.illviu  itiw;  ari'  liKirki-t-tou'Cis.  D.'frln-sirr,  the  county 
town  uuil  a  nmnu  iiial  and  ]>arliaint'n;ary  l>oroi:fTh,  ♦•n  the 
river  Frome;  p  .p'.h;;  m.  m  i  s:i  |,  ;  i;u'  pavirum.'nMry 
burouglkii of  Bridporl  on  tiic  Brit,  population  in  lb.*) I,  4242  ; 
Lyme  Regis  on  the  Sea,  population  in  1631,  2621  ;  Mcl- 
coab  Rcj;is  on  the  8«k  Mpulation  in  18SU  unitetl  with 
that  of  Weymouth.  765s;  Poole,  on  Ptoole  harbour,  popula- 
tion in  1^31,  f)4.'n  ;  Shafti-.^biiry.  un  the  border  of  'he 
county  adjacent  to  Wdl&hirf.  [  npulation  in  IfSl,  3061;  and 
W.iioh  iin,  between  the  Piddli'  and  ihc  Kronm  ,  inipnlati  m 
in  1831,  23^4;  and  the  mun)ci|Kil  borough  of  Blandford 


Ponrat,  on  the  Stour,  populatioit  in  ItSl,  SlOA.  Of  thee* 

places,  and  of  the  market-towns  of  Beaminster  on  the  Brit, 
near  its  sourre,  population  in  1831.  29G«.  Sherbourneon  the 
Ypo,  populr.iun  in  is.il,  .120  1,  and  Wimbonrne  Mmstor.ui. 
the  Allen,  population  in  1831,  4009,  an  account  u  given 
elsevheta.  ^EAmHim,  Blaitoforo.  Bridport.  Dor- 
cRBintR,  linn.  Pools,  SHaPTisBtrar,  SftsasooRNi^ 
Warkitaw.  Wmnfoimi.  WiMBOtmNS  If  mam.] 

Of  tin-  otbiT  market  towns,  Ceme  Abbss,  Cianbourne. 
Stalbridiie,  and  Sturnunster  Newton,  a<  well  as  of  Ckirfe 
Castlo,  a  disfrantdnst'd  b.iro\ii^h,  and  Milton  Abbas,  the 
market  of  which  bas  been  discontmuod  of  late  years,  an 
account  is  subjoined. 

Ceme  Abbaa  is  on  the  little  river  Cemc.  a  feeder  of  the 
Frorae,  and  in  the  combined  hundreds  of  Orne,  Toteomli, 
and  Modbury,  7^  miles  from  Dorchester.  Tlie  parish  eons'- 
prebends  3010  acres  (a  large  proportion  being  downs  or 
sheep-walks),  and  bad  in  1^31  a  popul  ation  of  12i"i.  (Jenie 
is  in  a  pleasant  vale,  surrounded  by  sti  ep  r  halk  lulls.  It 
is  a  very  small  town,  with  little  trade  except  what  is  trans- 
actwl  at  its  weekly  market  (held  on  Wednesday,  for  eom, 
butchers'  meat,  and  provisions,  and  t'  lcrably  well  ftw- 
quented),  aud  at  its  throe  yeailf  bits.  The  l«wn  was  for- 
merly notorious  Ibr  tlie  numMr  of  persons  engaged  in 
smuggling.  Petty  sessions  for  the  division  are  held  here. 
There  was  fonnerly  at  Ceme  a  Benedictine  abbey  of  preat 
antiquity,  rebuilt  and  endowed  in  the  tenth  rentury  by 
Ailmer,  or  yliiwsu-d,  or/Egilvvard,  whom  Iyebin<l  enlls  earl  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon.  Its  revenues  were  valued,  Ht  the 
duisolution,  at  623/.  1S<.  id.  gross,  or  616/.  17«.  lodL  dear 
yearly  value.  All  that  renains  <^  the  abbcf  is  a  stately , 
lartje,  srjuarf,  embattled  tower  or  gate-house,  now  much 
dilapidated.  Tliere  is  an  antient  bridge,  once  an  appendage 
of  tbe  abbey,  and  a  nv>re  m'«lerti  bridge;  both  are  of  stone. 
A  mansion-house,  calkd  the  Abbey  House,  and  chietiy 
built  from  the  ruins  of  the  abbey,  contains  incorporated  in 
it  some  remains  of  the  more  antient  abbey-lioase,  built  by 
Abbot  Vanne  in  the  fifteenth  centnry.  Bevaial  beaatiftd 
overflowing  wells  »iill  remain,  probably  the  work  of  tbe 
abbots,  drawing  their  sources  through  subterranean  chan- 
nels from  ibc  spring  of  St.  Augustine.  Tlie  parish  rburch 
was  built  by  one  of  the  later  abbots  for  the  use  of  the 
parishioners.  It  is  a  hand.^ome  bi.ild:n'j;.  in  tlie  jiorpendi- 
cular  style  of  Gothic  architecture,  with  a  fine  tower,  which 
has  octagonal  turrets  and  pinnacles.  The  living  is  a 
vioaiage^of  tbe  annual  value  of  81/.,  with  a  glebe -houae. 
There  is  a  meeting-house  Ibr  Independents.  By  the  edu- 
cation returns  of  1833,  it  appears  tbat  tii.jre  were  m  Cerne 
1  infant  and  daily  school,  «ith  abuut  hu  clubken,  l  arily 
supported  by  the  clcrgj'raan  of  tbe  parish  ;  9  dny-scliooU, 
With  nearly  220  children  ;  and  2  Buiiday-schools,  with 
nearly  150  children  (the  larger  school  connected  with  the 
church),  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

On  the  southern  slope  of  *  Trendle  Hill,*  a  short  distance 
north-west  of  the  town,  is  the  outline  of  a  remarkable  figure 
of  a  man  bearing  a  club,  cut  into  the  chalk;  the  heiglit  of 
tbe  figure  is  about  LSO  ft. ;  tbe  outlines  are  about  2  ft.  broad. 
Tliere  are  various  traditional  and  eenjectural  statement* 
respecting  tbe  origin  of  tins  figure.  It  is  repaired  by  tiu- 
townspeople  about  once  in  Miven  years.  On  tne south  point 
of  the  hill,  over  the  giant's  head,  has  been  an  antient  wrti- 
(tcation,  and  on  the  north  point  a  barrow.  There  wte 
several  barrows  on  the  surrounding  hills  Ceme  was  in- 
jured by  tb**  Irish  troo)>s  iiVtlie  king's  ser\  i'  e  in  tbe  gNSt 
civil  War         164  i,  aivl  by  a  storm  of  wind  a.d.  1  7.'il. 

( 'ranbdurne  is  a  small  market-town,  situa'ed  in  a  fine 
chumpaigu  country,  on  the  little  river  Allen  (a  feeder  of  the 
Stour)  near  its  head.  It  is  in  the  hundred  of  Craiibourne^ 
93  miles  from  London.  The  parish  is  tbe  lanvst  in  ih* 
county.  cora[wdiendin^  I3,73@  acres,  and  had,  m  1831,  n 
population  of  2IS8,  chieHy  agricultural.  No  manufactures 
are  carrie*!  on.  Tlte  market,  which  is  small,  is  on  Thurs- 
daj^;  tbete  are  two  fairs  and  one  pTe.it  <  attle  itia'  ket  iu 
the  year.  The  hou-^es  are  in  general  m  it  and  wtil  built. 
About  A.D.  980  a  nmnasier}'  fir  H<-nidielines  was  founded 
here  by  Ailward  do  Meau  or  Sncw,  ot  the  family  of  Kdward 
the  Bmbt.  TMa either  was  originally,  or  suD^'quently  be- 
the  abbot  and  most  of  the  moofca 


came,  an  abbey;  bat 
being  removed  to  Tewkesbury,  it  was  redttctd  to  be  a  simple 

priury  and  a  eell  orTeukesbury.  Sonu'  lime  after  the  Di!<- 
solatian.  iluj  preseiil  uianor-buusc  wa.s  buiU  on  the  tiilo  and 
frem  tbe  materials  of  the  pr  r  ,  t  i«  the  property  of  tlio 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  who  tak««  ibe  title  of  naoouot  (tvm 
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tb«  town.  The  pansh  church,  fumierly  the  priory  ehurch, 
vhkb  »  one  of  tnc  oldest  and  lari^'ust  in  the  county,  will 
MeominodAte  1000  pemiins.  Tho  tower  is  in  the  perpon- 
dkolir  ftyle:  tbe  church  has  portions  of  an  earlier  charac- 
ter. Mid  a  door  under  the  north  pordi  n  N«nnMi.  There 
ii  a  ridi  wood  pulpit  on  a  atone  base.  The  IlTfng  is  a 
vicarage,  united  with  the  chapi'lrio-t  of  Verwoud  and  Bovi-- 
rdgc,  of  the  vt-arly  nf  l.M/.,  witli  a  s^leho-hou.sc. 

There  wert"  m  iho  parish,  iii  18.'53,  G  infant  or  dame  schools, 
wiah  60  children  ;  4  day-sohooU,  with  206  children ;  and  4 
Snnday-schools.  ^vith  402  eUlidrBiD. 

North-WMt  of  tbe  town  to  a  lug*  wmIv  itunding  into 
Wihdtife:  it  wms Ilinneil7  •  tnc  ^*arran  or  dkaw.  once  poa- 
J'>s»cd  by  the  h  'liso  of  Gloiicpslor,  nnd  till  lately  by  Lord 
Rivers,  who  had  a  riKht  to  kot'p  df*T  all  ij\er  it.  It  is 
t' i.mI  rhiL'lly  with  ha/cl-i  and  Mackthorns,  witii  a  few 
timber  trcc9.  It  has  intely  been  du>franchuf«d  as  a  chace 
bv  3C\  of  parliament.  It  very  pornicinus  to  the  neigh- 
booiing  &niiB»  and  «m  tbe  occatiou  that  Saw  tantipa  were 
tm,  w  itifl  deer  made  yrreat  depredatiotn  on  Aac  etofi 
uid  could  not  be  pn* vented.    The  dwr  arc  now  dp^tmywl. 

Stalbridge  is  in  the  imnilri'd  of  Hrowiishiil.  about  two 
m;!cs  fri';n  tin-  C'ale  (uhirli  fsll^  into  the  St.jur),  1  ti  inilc^i 
from  l/)ndon.  Tbe  jian^h  oiin'ain^  4'JOy  iteres  (iiicliiiliti^ 
tiio  tithinjjs  of  Ooinersliuy,  Thornhill  and  Woston),  and  had 
in  IK31  a  population  of  1773,  of  which  ratlier  more  than  a 
thiid  was  agricultural.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday,  and 
t!.crc  arc  two  cattle  ftiirs  in  the  year.  The  cattle  market  is 
h'l<\  in  alternate  weekx.  According  to  Hutcbins'H  History 

DorieUhire  (  2nd  c(\\\.  vol.  iii.,  p.  t39)»  the  itoefc- 
ins;  manufacture  is  earned  on  here. 

The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out:  in  tho  market-plate  is 
(baotient  cross  twonty-two  fbct  hi^b,  or»  tnelading  the  base 
efthrec  steps,  thirty  ieet.  There  is  a  diwenting  raecting- 
bmae.  Tbe^harch'is  a  largo  antientstnietare,  vitb  a  high 
f  mbattM  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  tm'nf  it  a  rectory  of 
(be  yearly  value  of  888/.  with  a  ■^h-he  liini  -,i'.  TIkto  uc-re 
)-i  live  parish  in  18.1.1,  one  '  nai!i>iiLil '  diiy-othool,  »ui>jj«rtcd 
tiy  »u)i<' rip; .-n,  with  11  j  e!ii!di«  ii,  (liri'c  Sunday-schools, 
Mith  3os  ciiiiilrtn,  besides  several  dame  schools.  Stone  is 
quarried  in  the  parish,  and  used  Ibr  buildini;  and  roufing. 

Stonainater  or  Stourminster  Newton  Qwtto  U  ia  the 
hundred  of  the  satno  name,  in  a  ridi  vale  on  the  benk  of 
tk  Stnur,  loo  miles  frum  I>>iidi)ii.  Tlie  toMn  is  divided 
mlo  two  parts:  Sturminstcr  (by  fur  ilie  laiijrstj  lies  on  the 
fDrlh  ^^(^^,  Newton  Castlo  lies  uii  the  south  side  of  (be 
r.vcr.  Thu  two  iirc  connected  by  a  bridge.  The  pansli 
loniains  4330  acres,  and  had  in  1831  a  populntion  of  1831,  ! 
of  which  about  two'fifthe  are  agrieultaral.  The  market  ia 
en  lliursday  for  corn  and  on  Saturday  fbr  butehen*  meet: 
th>-  rattle  market  is  onoea  fintliight:  tliere  m  two  ihin  in 
the  year  for  cattle,  &c. 

The  town  iN  imyjuUirly  built;  the  market  house  is  a  very 
anticnt  buildinsr.  near  which  is  the  base  of  u  crusu!.  on  four 
'•tci's.  Tlic  church  is  a  large  building  with  an  eml)  i;:led 
:  i^t'r  of  moderate  height.  The  living  is  a  vi'.  ivraye  ot  tho 
}cir!y  value  of  712/.  In  Newton  Ca.i lie  is  an  anticnt  Ibr- 
tiJieatiui,  fcobablx  of  the  Saxon  time,  in  the  Jbrm  «f  e 
Itcfmae  1>,  aunronnded  on  the  fumth-west  side  and  part  of  the 
?i>t  uile  by  a  vallum  .ind  d:tidi  ;  thi  re  are  the  n^mains  of 
^  >  .i:e  anticnt  buildings  near  a,  TlLi  ie\\eie  lu  th«  piirish 
•I.  |!*.13,  one  infant  >.?hool  with  niiu  ly  !7u  children,  on« 
•Ijv  scliool  with  60  or  70  boys,  and  mo  8unduy-ficbool  of 
ili)  thildrcn,  all  supported  by  sub<^criptiuns  or  dooatioitt: 
tad  fire  other  dajr-sehdoU  witb  ahout  .lU  children. 

Csrib  Gtetle,  a  disftancbised  borough,  is  near  the  centre 
«lf  the '  Wc'  or  rather  }K'niuRula  of  Purbcck.  It  is  included 
in  Blandford  south  division,  and  is  1 16  miles  from  London. 
Tho  borough  and  pru  .-.!!  Ijoundaries  are  the  same;,  a:i  I  in- 
r'.:\iK  an  area  of  0800  acres:  there  were  in  1831  in- 
hibiiants. 

Thi*  f o^-n,  which  is  neer  tbe  castle,  consists  of  two  streets, 
"f  CDeatt  l(x>kin^  bouses,  bttUt  of  eCone  and  covered  vaith 
Ulci  The  iobabitante  are  partly  angpged  in  the  marble 
ttd  itone  quarries,  and  clay  works  in  the  nefghbomrhooiL 

Til'}  churrh  i>  a  lun  i  m.  1  very  anttent  fabric^  with  many 
p-rnons  of  Norman  aiul  .  nr!y  Sujjlish  architeeturt' :  it  has 
ill  embattled  and  piniuit-lnl  t;  wer,  a  larsje  ji  ir!i,  aif!  two 
biiililinf^s,  one  on  each  suie  of  iho  •'htirfh,  formerly  cnapcls, 
but  now  applied  to  other  purposi^.  i'he  church  was  much 
AuBiged  in  the  great  civil  war  when  the  castle  was  attacked 

lb  cMlft  WIS  bailt,)|tHliftUy  In  tin  tenth  eMituty,1qr 


Knig  Ed;^dr.  Itji  stat«Unsits  and  strength.  Deuig  mtuiUed 
01)  u  high  hill,  caused  it  to  be  regarded  in  furiner  titneaai 
a  fortniM  of  great  importance.  It  wut  sometimes  the  ran* 
denco  of  the  tfTeat  Saxon  princoa.  Heie  King  Edward  the 
Martyr  waa  aaaaaamsted  by  hu  step-mother,  Elfriib  (a.  d. 
976  or  9SI>.  King  John  in  bis  war  with  the  baruus  de- 
posited his  rC'iT'dia  hoie  fjr  security  :  and  Kdward  11.  when 
he  fell  into  iiits  handi  uf  hm  oneiaiu^  wan  fur  a  time  im- 
]l^l^u^ed  here.  In  the  great  civil  war  Corfc  Castle  was 
stoutly  defended  for  tho  king  by  Lady  Bankcs,  wife  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Sir  John  Baiikc«,  tho  owner  of  it,  with  the 
aaaiataaeeof  her  frirnrL  and  letatnera*  and  of  a  gBvernor 
sent  ftmn  tbe  king  &  at mv.  It  waa  however  taken  by  the 
parliamenUajana  ^  HaaMwry^  February,  1645^  and  dia- 
mantled. 

riic  ruins  are  extensive,  and  from  their  high  situatn/n 
form  a  very  striking  object  The  castle  is  separated  from 
the  town  ay  a  dileb,  now  dry,  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  four  vsiy  narrow  high  archea.  '  The  vast  fragmenta  of 
the  hii^a  tower/  says  Mr.  Hntehina,  *  tbe  nmnd  towers, 
leaning  as  if  ready  to  fall,  the  broken  walk  and  \a>t  piei'cs 
of  them  tumbled  iniu  the  valo  bcluvv,  furm  Mich  a  -r-  nc  of 
hnvock  and  desolation  as  strikes  every  spectator  wuh  horror 
uml  eonecm.  The  plenty  of  stone  in  tho  neighbourhood, 
and  the  >  xcellency  of  tbe  cement,  harder  to  bo  broken  than 
the  stones  themselves,  have  preserved  these  prodigtoua 
mins  fVom  being  ombeziled  and  lessened.* 

Corfo  Castlo  was  a  borough  by  proscription  previous  to 
the  rvii^i  of  Klizaboth,  who  bestowed  on  it  u  charter ;  but  the 

[irivdegcs  gmtiieil  \>\  tins  eh.irtcr  were  vested  rather  in  tho 
ordof  the  manor  than  the  burgesses.  Another  charter  waa 
granted  by  Ciiarles  II.  Corfe  Castlo  never  sent  represen* 
tatives  to  the  House  of  Commons  till  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act.  Tlie 
narish  ia  now  indoded  in  tbe  parliamentaiy  becougb  of 
Wareham. 

TliG  living  of  CorfcCastle  is  a  recton,  of  the  yearly  value 
of  6S5/.,  with  a  glebe-huUiie.  There  «ere  in  the  parish  in 
183.3,  three  infant  or  dame  schools  wuh  liO  children  ;  fire 
day-schools  with  above  '250  children;  lour  of  these  schools 
were  chiefly  supported  by  subscriptions  and  donations ;  and 
three  Sunday^hoola  with  above  Suo  children.  One  of  the 
day-schoola  (aupported  by  dissenten)  had  a  lending  lilirory 

attaehod. 

Mdton  .\bbas,or  Abbot,  is  said  to  derive  its  iiamo  (which 
IS  a  ouiitraetioii  of  Middleton  Abbot )  IVoin  ii.s  siiualiou  near 
tbe  eenire  uf  the  county.  It  is  iu  the  iiun  lrod  of  White- 
way,  in  a  di-eji  vale  inclosed  by  steep  t  balk  hills  on  the 
north  and  south  sidi^  1 1 1  miles  fVom  London.  Tbe  parish 
oompeehends  2420  aeres,  bnd  had  in  1831  a  population  ef 
845  persons :  above  three-fourths  of  the  popuUtion  are  agri- 
cultural.  Its  market  and  fairs  have  been  given  up. 

Here  was  an  abbey  founded  by  Kiii^'  Athelstnii,  which 
alone  gave  any  importanco  to  t!io  town,  wbieli  was  m  furiucr 
titnos  more  con-KiLi able  than  now.  'Ibe  abbey  has  been 
numbered  amon^'  the  lailred  abbeys,  but  cnroneoiMly.  Its 
value  at  tho  diKt>ulul:un  was  72U/.  4r.  id.  grfll^  or  i7bl. 
13«.  1  Id.  clear.  The  buddiuga  of  the  abbey  were  pieaenwi 
for  a  long  time,  but  were  gradually  polled  down,  chieily  to 
be  replaced  by  more  mo«Iern  ereotir  i.s.  The  halt  yet  re- 
mains, a  noble  and  uiagmflcant  old  n  oiu:  pun  of  the 
!ii;insM:i  <  f  .Miliuii  Abbe),  beloiig^ni'.;  to  ihe  Damer  family, 
whu'h  enjoyed  fur  some  iniie  tho  liilo  oi  carl  of  i>urche5ier, 
now  extinct.  Milton  has  an  ulinslioiii^tt  and  a  graiBiaar^ 
aebool.  The  conventual  diurch  was  for  aeme  time  the 
pariah  ebnreh,  but  a  late  earl  of  Dorchester  having  Iraih  a 
new  parish  church,  converted  tho  old  one  into  u  private 
chapel.  It  consists  of  the  choir,  tnuuepts,  and  tuwer  of  the 
old  ybbey  church:  tho  cboir  is  ehicliy  of  early  decorated 
cbaructor,  the  transepts  and  iMwer  |jvrpendi<*ular.  Tbe 
general  appcarnnco  of  this  edifice  is  very  hue. 

The  living  of  Milton  Abbas  is  a  vicarage,  uf  tho  yearly 
value  .of  1*27/.,  with  a  glebo-housc.  In  1633  the  parish 
contained  aeven  day-aebooU  with  about  7Q  children,  and 
two  Sunday-schoola  with  about  50. 

Marki  !>  «ere  f«Ji  inerI>  kept  at  .'\bbotsbury,  Bore  Regis 
Evcrsliol,  I''r^ujplj:i,  and  nilun  )iiace>.  Tiie  inhabitants 
of  Abbotsbury,  \>hich  inir  tbe  \u>!ern  einl  uf  tbe  Chosi< 
Hunk,  are  much  engaged  in  the  mackerel  fisher)-.  A  lam 
abbey  of  Benedietinea  a  as  fouiuled  here  in  the  eleveirtll 
century  by  Ore.  ateward  of  King  £dward  the  Confoaear. 
Very  little  ef  the  menoatie  bniUlnsa  now  remain:  the 
conventual  ebuieh  ia^exocpt  the  pofen.i&tirDly  demoliabed. 
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New  AhboUbury  a  an  aiUicnt  chapel  of  St,  Catherine, 
which,  I'iom  its  elevated  situation,  is  visod  as  a  sea-mark. 
Swannage,  or  Swanwich,  near  Corfo  Castle,  is  a  place  of 
Some  resort  as  a  bathing  place. 

Divinons  /or  Ecdetiattical  and  Legal  purpoiet.— In 
the  earlier  period  of  the  Ecclesiastical  conittitution  of  Eng- 
land, Dorsetshire  was  included  in  the  bishopric  of  Dor- 
chester in  Oxfordshire,  a  see  founded  by  Birinus,  first  bishop 
of  tho  We->1  Saxuns,  about  a.d.  C'20  ;  iind  at':er\var<ls  rt>- 
moveil  lo  Windiester.  la  the  yenr  TOO  when  Iiia.  king  of 
Wessex,  (lividt-(l  Ins  kingdom  into  diorcai's,  Dorsetshire  was 
comprehended  in  that  of  Sherborne,  from  which  place  the 
Kce  was  removed,  about  the  middle  of  the  1  Ith  centurj',  )o 
SainuD.  Upon  the  erection  of  tbo  see  of  Bristol.  a.i».  1A4S, 
Dorsetshiro  wu  tninsflmvd  to  tno  new  diocese,  of  vhieh 
it  constituted  the  c!iief  part,  and  it  ronliiuied  lo  he.  so, 
until  transferred  b;u-kby  tlie  late  act  lo  the  (hoce,-te  of  Sah>- 
bury.  Dorsetshire  wjs  an  arrlideat-tmry  before  it  was  trans- 
ferred lo  the  see  of  Bristol.  It  u  subdivided  into  five  rural 
deaneries,  Bridnort,  Dorchester,  Pimpemc,  Shaflesboi^t  and 
Whilchurcb  Wintorbourne.  While  the  county  was  in  the 
dioeese  of  Bristol  the  bishop  held  his  triennial,  and  the 
urchdencon  his  annual  visitations  at  Bridport,  Dorchester, 
Plandford,  Slmftesburv,  Ccmo  Abbas,  or  Whitchurch :  this 
n!r.inu'<  mcnt  wo  preMiiiir  will  Ik;  eoniiuucd,  The  number 
of  beneljccs  it  is  dillieult  to  give:  llntcliins  ^ives  the 
parishes  at  2!>0  ;  of  t!u>i'  some  are  parochial  ehapelriea; 
othcnt,  though  separate  and  independent  in  other  rL's]'ccts, 
are  united  under  one  incumbent. 

This  oounty  is  included  in  the  Western  ciicuiL  The 
•isifes  vere  entiently  heldat  Sherboame;  sometinies  though 
rarely  at  Shaftesbury,  but  generally,  espeeially  iti  latter  i 
times,  nt  Dorrhesfer,  where  tney  may  he  cv>i.sidi'iLd  as  uuw 
fixed.  Thi'  shue-hall  and  county  gaul  are  at  Dorehester. 
Tlio  Epiphany  quarter  session*  arc  held  at  Blandiord.  the 
Ka.>ter  a,  Slu'ih  nii  iic,  the  M idsiUDHMr  »t  Shsfiwhur/,  Wld 
the  Michaelmas  ni  Bridport. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Refiirm  Act,  twenty  tnetnben 
were  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  from  Dorsetshire, 
%  ix,two  for  the  county,  four  for  the  unite<l  boroughs  of  Wey- 
rooutli  and  Melcoiiih  Ite^'i^,  and  two  each  for  the  boroughs 
of  Bridfiurt,  Corlii  C'a»tle.  Dorchester,  Lyme,  Poole,  bhiihes- 
hucy,  and  Warcham.  By  the  Reform  Act  the  number  has 
lieen  redurotl  to  fourteen,  viz.,  three  fur  the  county,  two 
eaeh  for  the  boroughs  of  Bridjwrt,  Dorchester.  an<l  Poole, 
and  Weymouth,  united  with  Melcomb  Regis:  and  one 
•eeh  for  the  boroughs  of  Shaftesbury,  Lyme  Regis,  and 
Wmreliain.  Corfe  Custle  was  disfranchiied  and  nuluded 
in  the  neighbouring  parliamentary  Iwroutih  of  W  areham. 
The  chief  place  ul' elertmn  for 'the  rouniy  i>  Don  hcstcr: 
tho  iMlling  stations  are  Keauunster,  Blandford,  Chesilton 
(in  tlio  Isio  of  Portland),  Dordieatflr.  ShaAusbuiy,  Sher- 
hoT^e,  Warebaimand  Wimboume. 

Hittntyand  AntiquiiiMj—^ii  eoonty  was,  in  the  earliest 

Iicriod  noticed  by  history,  inhabited  by  a  people  whom 
:*tulumy  calU  Aou^orpiytv  Durotrigcs,  a  namu  which  Mr. 
Htitr.hins  (after  CamdiJti)  iiriiM  i  tncn  tho  Criti^li  words 
D»'r  water  and  Tri^  an  iiihabituut,  uiid  uiterpreu«  to  mean 
dwellers  by  the  water  side.  Accordin-^  to  Asser  Meneven- 
sis  liio  Britons  called  this  people  Dwr  Gwyr :  tho  Saxons 
etilod  them  OojirWCsn  (Dorsotlan,)  whence  the  modem 
mine  of  the  «owaXf.  The  name  JDorsetlna  is  equivalent 
in  mesnini^  to  the  antient  British  nene,  giren  in  •  Greek 
form  by  Ptolemy.  Thisc  Durotri^-cs  appear  to  lia\e  been 
of  Belgic  race.  Upon  tlie  eontjiiest  of  South  Britaia  by  the 
Romans,  Doisetsliire  was  iiiclufled  in  Britannia  I'ruua. 

Of  this  earl^  pcrbd  of  our  history  there  are  Bcvend  re- 
mains in  various  amps  and  earth  works,  stone  circles, 
enuBlech^  and  barrows.  In  tltc  north-easteru  pert  of  tlw 
eoimty  and  the  ad  jacent  part  of  Wiltshire,  axe  several  em- 
bankments with  ditches :  lliey  all  run  in  a  winding  and 
irregular  manner,  mostly  from  south-east  to  north-west, 
lia>ing  tlu-  dit(  h  4>nthe  nortli  i  ast  .side.  Vernditch,  which 
lias  ttivcn  name  to  a  ])a;  t  nf  Cranbouriic  chace,  is  of  these, 
Gnnwh;ch  is  another.  On  tho  right  of  the  road  Jrom 
Cerno  Abbas  to  Calstock  and  in  other  parts  of  the  county 
•re  little  banks,  crossing  one  another  in  all  kindsof  angles : 
they  are  made  of  flints  eovered  with  turfl  Neither  their  a^ 
aor  their  use  seems  to  be  known. 

There  are  sow  ral  Roman  eanips  in  ilip  county.  Mr. 
Hutching  ennmerates  iwmitv  fr.  c :  and  the  walls  wml 
a:ii  i  lutheat re  of  Uori  lii^sier.  and  the  coins  an<l  paM'menls 
feiiud  there,  are  monuments  of  the  same  victorious  people. 


Tliere  were  at  loist  two  Roman  stations  in  the  county,  vis.^ 
Dumo\*aria,  [Ilin.  Antonini,]  or  Aowwv,  Dunium  [Ptolemy jp 
Dorchester;  and  Vindocladia  or  Vindogladia,  Vindelia  in 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  which  some  are  disposed  to  (Ix  at 
Wimboume.  others  more  probably  at  Gussage,  between 
Blandford  Forum  and  OmuMuriie.  To  these  Dr.  Stukely 
would  add  a  third,  Ibemium,  (mentioned  by  the  anonymous 
Ravcnnas,)  which  ho  fixes  at  Be  re  Regis.  Several  places 
in  the  confused  and  barbarous  list  of  nainos  given  by  Ra- 
VL'iinas,  are  conjectured  bvBaxti-r  to  be  in  Dorsetshire. 

Tlie  Icknield  or  Eeknield  way  enters  the  cooiiiy  at  its 
western  extremity,  coming  from  Hcmbury  Fort  [Devon- 
shirk],  and  runs  east  by  south  to  lAtrchesler,  near  which 
it  is  verv  peiibct,  high  aod  broad»  and  paved  with  flint  and 
stone:  from  Dotchester  it  nins  by  Sbeepwich  and  Stur- 
rnin^ter  Marshall,  and  the  Gns.sages  into  Willvhire.  In 
this  pari  it  i.s  called  Acklinj^  dike.  Its  passing  near  llie 
Gussu<;cs  ijives  snp()orl  to  the  l  onjcctnre  of  those  who  fix 
Vindogladia  at  one  uf  them.  The  remains  of  a  Roman  road 
imy  be  traced  Mt  the  south-west  side  of  the  Frome,  leading 
from  Dorchester  id  a  north-west  direction  as  &r  as  Bradford 
Peverel,  and  Stratton,  soon  after  which  it  disappeant- 
another  road  may  bo  traced  from  Dorchester,  on  the  other 
bunk  of  Frome,  parallel  to  the  former  road,  and  uniung  wiih 
it  at  Stratton;  a  third  runs  soiiih  from  Dorchester  in  tho 
direction  of  Meleumb  Regis  i  and  there  are  traces  of  seve- 
ral others. 

When  the  Saxons  established  their  octarchy.  Dorsetshire 
was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Wessex;  and  even  after 
the  West  Saxon  priacM  ao<»u(ed  the  sovereignty  of  Eng- 
land, they  reiidea  oecasionally  hi  this  county,  sdwlbald 
and  Etheihert,  the  elder  brothers  of  Alfied  tl-.e  Great,  were 
huni'd  at  .Sherbourne;  and  Ethelred  1.,  another  brother  of 
the  sami-  ]  rince,  at  Wtmbourne. 

In  the  invasiotis  of  the  Danes  this  eouniy  suffered  se- 
verely. Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  fought  a  battle  wnli  them 
at  Charmouth,  near  the  western  extremity  of  Donetshira, 
AJk.  833.  Seven  years  afterwards  his  son  Kthdwolf  fought 
a  second  battle  with  them  at  tho  same  place.  In  a.d.  876 
they  made  thcinsolvcs  mastera  of  Warebam,  wliete  they 
were  liesieged  hy  Alfred,  who  obliged  tlu-m  to  (|uit  tint 
place  tliti  Ut:Xl  year,  wbou  12u  of  ibeir  vessels  were  urceked 
at  Swanage.  In  a.u.  1UU2,  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  iu 
his  invasion  of  England,  destroyed  Dorchester,  Shcrboumc, 
and  Sliaston  or  Shaftesbury. 

Throughout  the  middle  agcSt  few  events  of  historical  ia< 
terent  connected  with  the  county  orcur.  The  contest  of 
the  Rosffs  little  alTeeted  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
towns  on  the  euasi  were  llburishing,  as  appears  from  the 
following  of  the  vom  Is  which  they  furnished  to  the 
fleet  of  Edward  111.  at  the  si^  of  Calais,  a.d.  1347- 
Weyuiuuih,  20  ships  and  2C4  mariners,  or,  according  to 
Hackluyi,  14  shipe  and  203  marinen;  Lvme.  4  ships,  62 
maiinen;  Poole.  4  ships,  94  mariners;  Wareham.  3  ships, 
&<J  mariners.  To  judge  of  the  comparative  importance  of 
the.sc  nrniumcnts,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Bristol  fur- 
nished only  11  ships  and  CU8  manners,  and  Loiul  <ii  2b 
ships  and  6((2  iiiariuurs;  »o  that  Weymouth  furnished  only 
2  vessels  less  than  Bristol,  and  only  6  less  than  L'  ndun ; 
they  were,  however,  more  weakly  manned  and  |*ro>/ubh 
smaller.  To  the  licet  of  the  lord  high  admiral  (Howard  of 
BtUogbam)  at  the  time  of  the  armada,  ▲.».  1668,  this 
county  Aimished  8  vessels  (3  of  tbem  volunteers);  the 
ag.r,ecrate  tonnage  of  7  of  these  was  iSO  ftins^  and  they 
earried  j'JO  men;  the  tonnage  *jf  tho  eighth  vessel  is 
unknown  :  it  <  airii:d  ju  .Mddiers.  second  en^gemcut 

of  the  Englisii  lleet  with  tlie  ari^da  was  off  Portland 
Bill. 

In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  gaatiy  wm  nuMtlv  Ihr 
the  king ;  but  the  paople  of  the  towns,  when  the  dotliing 

trade  was  then  carried  on,  and  of  tho  psirt-,  uen-  for  tlie 
parliament.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Sir  Waliei  Karle 
and  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard,  parlii>o(is  of  the  parliament, 

Eossessed  tlicraselvcs  of  Dorchester,  Wcynioutb,  Portland, 
,yinc,  Wareham,  and  Poole,  while  Sherbourne  Cittlc, 
Chideock  Castle,  and  Corfe  Castle  were  i^rriwned  by  the 
king.  The  parliamentarians  always  retained  Lyme  and 
Poole,  which  were  fortified;  but  tho  other  towns,  being 
open,  fell  into  the  hainb  of  whidlever  partv  was  ma.ster  ^ 
tho  field.  Ill  Mai-eh,  ICIJ-J,  Sir  WiUiai,,  VVall.T  niarchod 
into  the  c^juuly  with  two  regiments  of  horse  but  did  litibj; 
and  the  earl  of  Cariiarvi  rj  Liii-jnng  the  comity  with  a  bod) 

Of  loysiisti^  took  Dorchester  and  Portland,  and  ;au«d  the 
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Mg»of  CorfaCaatle  whioh  the  pftrUamsntamns  had  funned. 
SwBf]  engagements  took  placo  in  the  county  at  a  later 
Miiod  of  Um  coatnt,  but  Uwy  wen  of  little  moment.  Corfe 
OuOm  held  ont  -for  tin  kinf  till  1»4M.  The  ymr  1645 

was  distinfOitshed  by  the  ruing  of  the  club  men  in  ihp 
oountiei  oi  DorMt,  Wilts,  and  Somerset;  their  objeci  u^^ 
to  defend  ihis  part  of  the  country  from  the  outrages  of 
both  pa^u<:«.  Thvit  auembling  excited  the  j^ousy  of 
the  paLTiiamentarians.  wliiaieSU|ieriority  was  now  established. 
CiomweU  detooted  a  aNuidmUo  biody  of  them  tx  Ha- 

ViUon  hilL  and  other  hodiw  wm  iMnuadad  to  dimeiM. 

SrATiifica. 

AfpHlolton.— DoEMtshin  is  pEimipdly  aa  agyiealtttnl 

^7  " 


county,  ranking  iho  sovontoenlh  lu  tliU  ruspect.  Of  37,MI 
inaltiB  twenty  of  age  and  upwards,  inhabitant*  of 

Donetahire  in  1831,  thoromM  16,7M  «iis«(«d  in  agii- 
eultttial  pumoits,  ud  onljr  722  in  manttAustam  or  in 
makin;;  manufacturing  marhinen-.  Of  these  latter  400 
were  employed  in  the  manufueturi^  of  licinp  into  twine  and 
»aiIcloth,  cliicfly  at  Bndpurt;  80  wcru  employed  in  the 
woollen  nianufiictures,  chictl)  at  Lyme  Re^is;  about  40  in 
silk,  tnustly  at  Shaftesbury  ;  there  were  a  few  gkiVo-iaikm 
at  Cerne- Abbas ;  and  wire  button^makiag  twl  givM  4n* 
ployment  to  a  few  hinda. 

The  lUlowing  iUibb»i|'  of  the  rmpuUtion,  as  taken  in 
ISSl.  shows  the  humhsr  of  the  inhabiianu  and  their  occu 
potions  in  eaeh  division  of  ih»  coumy. 


.1  ' 


Blandford,  North 
il^andfon.1.  South 
B^ridport 
Ceme  . 
Dorchester  . 
^bast«n.  East 
^Shaston.  Wcs» 
Sherborne 
&'unnin!«ter 
VlandJbrd.  town 
Rddport,  borough 
IXorchcster,  bom  ugh 
Lyme  Regis  boroogh  • 

$berbornc.  town  .  , 
WareliatD,  boroaeh  • 
Weymouth  and  ] 
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The  population  of  Dorsetshire  each  time  the  census  was 

M*l*<.  Famalm.  Tolnl.  laCKySTCSM, 

IMl  63.667  .  61,652  .  115,319  . 

1811  57.717  .  66,976  .  1J4.693  .  8.13 

1821  68.934  .  75,565  .  144,499  .  15.88 

1S31  76»536  .  82,716  .  158.282  .  10.22 

5hawing  an  incre.ue  between  the  fir.'^t  and  ]x<i  ]Rriods  nf 
44.933,  nearly  39  per  cent.,  which  i:>  17  percent,  btlow 
J)e  general  rate  of  increase  ihroughnut  Eaglaod. 

Ckuntif  BxpttuM,  Crime,  4v.->Th«  suns  anpendad  for 
he  relief  of  die  poor  at  the  mm*  datos  of 

£.  *.  d. 

\mi  were  64,771.  which  was  1 1   2  for  each  inhabitant. 

1811    ,.     109.304        „        17    6  ^ 
1821    „     85.647       „        11  10 
1891    „     «8,868       „        11  4 

The  sum  expended  fur  the  same  purpose  in  the  year 
ending  Uaich  2i,  1836,  wo  68,019iL{  and  assuming 
'Jba  ssma  rate  of  fnenssa  in  the  population  since  1 831  as  in 

.he  ten  years  preceding  that  iHjriJd.  the  alun  u  sum  givt-s  an 
average  of  about  bs.  l^.  for  each  inhabitant.  These  ove- 
rages are  beyond  Ifaase  t&t  the  whole  of  En^nd  and 
Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  Dorsetshire  Ibr  poor-rate,  county- 
rat«.  and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  the  25th 
j(  March,  1833,  was  10«,498JL  14k»  and  wgs  Imiad  upon 
(he  Tarioua  deacrtptioDS  of  pcoper^aaibUows  :— 

£.  t. 

On  land    .  .  .  85.991  0 

DweUing'hmiieB  .         .  18,961  lO 

1,520  10 
^023  14 


The  amount  expended  vas:— 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  pauper^  &c. 

For  other  purposse ,  « 


£,  g. 

90.488  16 

2.417  2 

14,301  10 


Mini,fcelorie8^lBo. 


107,207  6 

In  the  returns  mode  up  for  the  subsequent  year^,  tl.o 
descriptions  of  property  assessed  for  local  purpo««s  are 
not  dii^tin^'uishca.  Thesunis  mi  1  1  in  the  vears  1834,  1835 
and  1836  were  102.615A  lU..  94,91  j/.  1 5«.,'and 82,148^.  I2«. 


le^paeitvely,  and  the  < 

Fur  tlw  r«li«rorth«  |K»r 
In  mill  of  !•«,  rrnoTali.  Ac. 
i'ajmmil  towani.  itm  coua-l 
lynxt     .       .       .  \ 
rm  all  <4l>«t|Bl|»lll  ' 

Tout 


■aftilows:— 


1S.H. 
£»i.-j'Xi  0 

V.6.J*  li 


XTft.oOl  .1 

s.uas  4 

I  9,9M  4 

1  c.w  » 


1834. 

i.;tr  It 

4,^  It 

«,9;<0  5 


The  ssvintf  effMed  in  the  sums  expended  for  the  relief 

of  the  poor  in  1836,  as  compared  wuh  the  expenditure  of 
1834,  was  therefore  1R,2'3(.  I3«.,  or  rnl her  more  than  19 
percent,  and  the  savm:;  in  tlie  whole  sun  expended  was 
1 5,566^  7*H  or  nearly  1 5|  per  cent. 

The  eraBty  expenditure  in  1834,  exclu&ivo  of  the  rdief 
for  the  poor,  was  14,733f.  14r.  lid, disbursed  fulU.ws:— 

£.  t,  <t 

Brid^re^,  buildings,  and  repairs,  &c.     .       746   7  11 
Gaolii,  houses  of  correction,  fee,  and) 

maintaining  prisoners.  &c.  f 
Shire  halls  ana  courts  of  juAice— ) 

building,  repairing,  be.         •  f 
Lunatic  asylums       .         .         .  7 
Pnsecations  •      •  .         .    1.U96  16 

GkrkoftlMpiMa    .       •       •     M»  l 


S,S74  19 
66  U 


H 

1 


u 

n 
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OonTBjniKe  of  pn<:oners  bcfora  trial 

„         of  t  ransport*         .  . 
Vagrants — anprt  lu.ndin!^  and  oonvfljlllg 
Constables— liigh  aad  apflcial  . 
Coion«r  ...» 
Mticellancous  • 


£. 

819 
210 
147 
IC 
459 
860 


0 

c 
u 

lU 

II 
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Tilt  Itttmber  of  penoo*  ohirgwi  with  criminal  oiTunces, 
in  the  throe  wptenuiil  pariodt  ending  w^th  laio,  1827,  and 
ISM,  weio  632,  666,  and  1130  respectively;  making  an 
avoraiie  of  !M)  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  144  in  die 

svcoikI  pon.id,  iuid  (if  I  tU  in  tbe  third  pcnod.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  trietl  :il  quartor-»e9*ions,  in  reapwcl  to  which 
anv  co«t«  were  paid  uui  of  the  county-rates,  were  123,  135, 
and  109  nspeodveiy.  Of  (his  number,  there  were— 

im.      im  1S33. 
Conmitted  in- Iblonies     .    «   8S        S8  65 

„         misdomeanorii      41         S3  44 

The  total  number  of  eommittalii'  in  each  of  the  same 
years  was  123,  135,  and  109  lespectivcly:  of  whom 

1831.  183S.  1833. 

The  number  eonvieted  was     .87        79  79 
acquitted  ...    17        SS  10 
Diachaigedhy  proclamation    .19        84  20 

At  the  assizes  and  sessions  in  1836  therevem  IVSpenonH 

chBrficd  with  crimes  in  this  eounty.  Of  thisnutAber  Ij 

were  rharti -1  wi'li  o!!"onrc>  a<.^ain«t  the  p«rson,  10  of  which 
were  for  cominoa  aiisaulfs ;  13  with  onencti  Uj^ainst  pro- 
pnu.  (  immittcd  with  violence;  158  with  offences  apiir.st 
propvrt}',  comtuitted  without  violence ;  1  was  committed 
for  arson;  2  for  counterfeiting  coin  and  uttering  the  satne ; 
1  for  poaching;  1  for  prisbn-broakiog;  and' 2  fur  riot. 
Of  the  whole  number  ofofTendeA.  118  were  convicted  and 
'  I!  ir.itttHl,  or  no  bill  found  against  them.  Of  the  number 
cuuvitlfil,  5  were  sentenced  to  death,  which  ^ntcnce  was 
cuiuiiiutud  to  triuisportation  :  tlioif  ui-if  ;iUo  14  otluT  pir- 
sion;*  tran;^|x>rtcd :  I  sentence*!  t<»  iii>(>i  iwiuucut  lur  J.  ytais ; 
14  for  t  year  and  abrjve  6  months;  and  79  for  6  months 
and  under;  2  were  fined,  and  3  wcrcdiscbar^eil  on  sureties. 
Of  the  total  number  of  otfenders,  102  were  males  and  31 
were  fema1e<i.  Amoni^  the  whole  iMt  one  had  received 
superior  instruction ;  ID  could  read  Mid  write  well.  IMeould 
re;i'l  and  .vnic  ini|  i  rfertly  ;  and  fi.5  could  neither  read  nor 
wrue;  thf  i\i''^t<x  ui  instruction  of  the  remaining  12  could 
not  bu  ascertained.  The  proportion  Of  offoodirs  to  the 
population,  in  1836.  was  1  in  8C6. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Donsetstiirc,  as  a*cer- 
taiued  in  1834.  VM  17 ;  tlie  number  of  miles  of  road  under 
th«ir  charisie  was'3S9^  the  annual  income  arising  from  the 

'.wA  i.  iri-h  composition  was  23,00tf.  2f.  4^^,  and  the 
annual  txpcudiiure,  Zi.'lhil.  'J«.  10</. 

The  number  of  pcr>Mii>  ini.tlilu  d  to  for  fhc  county 
members  of  Dorsetshire  was  (ui  Jha6>  fa32u,  bciiij;  )  in 
n  of  the  whole  population,  and  I  in  6  of  llio  male  popu- 
laltMi  above  twenty  years  of  age.  Tho  expense*  of  the 
Hut  Section  of  eoonty  membeia  lo  parliament  were  to  iho 
inhabitants  of  the  county  233/.  13«.  lilt.,  and  weie  paid 
out  of  the  general  county-rate. 

Tl'.ercare  nine  savins^s-banks  in  this  county.  The  number 
of  depo&itor4  and  amount  of  depu&iu  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember were:— 

lf>3«.         1  ri^.  1831  igJB- 

Number  of  depositors  .    5540  B370  C"9'J 

Anointordl^itB  £234,344    233,037    'lj[),-:'^H  274,7'i'I 

The  various  bums  placed  in  the  flavings-bauks  in  1834 

and  l&3j  were  distributed  ns  under;— 

l«U.  1S35. 


Dfpotlton. 

I)i>]w<iU. 

Dopuslli. 

Not  exoecdii 

IB  £'f> 

2714 

£22,46» 

X'23,(i93 

*  50 

2003 

60»946 

2147 

66,22r. 

100 

928 

64,454 

974 

66,711 

N 

ISO 

383 

4.').524 

417 

49,359 

M 

soo 

246 

41,902 

256 

4S,657 

Above  300 

'J  2 

2.1,992 

98 

2...1-Jii 

€370 

259.280 

6799 

274.792 

653 
950 
.392 


Infknt  whools     **....  115 
Numbwof  infimtsatsudiBebools;  ages 
fkom  2  to  7  years  ■  - 

Males 

Sex  not  specified 

Daily  schoob    ......  59b 

Niunbar  of  eUldna  «t  such  leliooiUi 
^{•a  ftoB  4  to  14  yeaxs^ 

maTos     .    .    .  6,493 

Females  .     .     .  5,566 

8ex  not  ^i>ccUied  3^9ti 


Sdiools.    .  711 
Total  of  ebadran  ufuMr  daily  instrnetion 

Sunday  schixds  31$ 

Number  of  children  at  such  sc)»)oUi 
ttet  from  4  tii  15  and  16  yeaia*— 

Males  .  .  .  7.577 
FenMlao  .  .  .  Okl«4 
Ses  not  wpadBnA  4,109 

  19,830 

A  iMiuisg  th[it  the  population  between  2  and  15  years  of 
age  lia»  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  whole  popa> 
lation  since  1821,  and  that  ainoe  1831  the  rate  of  increase 
Ins  V)ct  n  in  tho  same  ratio  as  in  the  ten  preeeding  yewrs : 
tliirc  were  m  1^134  about  30,010  children  in  Dorsetshire, 
between  the  a'J'i'*  of  2  :ind  1  j.  A  vlp,  hiryo  number  of  tlte 
scholars  attend  both  daily  and  Sunday  m  Koi*!-,  hui  m  what 
number  or  in  what  proportion  i>  uncLrtain.  Tlnrl>  t  i:^ht 
Sunday-schools,  attended  by  1268  children,  are  reiunied 
from  places  where  no  other  schools  exist;  but  in  all  other 
places  Sunday-flcbotd  children  have  opportunity  of  retorting 
to  other  schools  also.  Thbty-one  schools,  eontafntnp  184t 
scholars,  i\rc  hotli  daily  and  Sundny  schools,  and  dnpli'-atf 
entry  is  kiiLjwu  Id  !ia\i'  hvv:\  thus  far  created.  We  n.ay 
tliert'i'ore  com  li.di-  that  ri.)t  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  population  between  tbe  aces  of  2  and  15  were  ro- 
oeiving  fitttnietjon  at  tho  time  of  tlM  Inquiry. 


I'.ihtcahm. — ^Thc  following  summary  is  taken  from  the 
parliamemtiy  inquiry  on  eduoatioo*  uiade  in  1835 1— 


itfoHiteiKMee  qfSehooI.!. 


Infant  Si  hiji'l, 
OaUjr  SelMl* 


Toul. 


Hy  nuloKinevf.  |lr  a^tWrriaion. 


Uj  iiurinr'ats 
in^m  at  tMtlar« 


I^tebeLnp  mad  fwf- 
mrni  IrntnartfcwWtL 


Sckli. 

Lkr.. 

Ur,. 

>^>'°-    Schl.  1 
1  ' 

3 
46 
1« 

36 
15*7 
7«3 

i 

W 
«» 

Sll 
3.M9 

101 
3 

I.«f7,  ti 

6U'  » 

*S3 

5» 

vm 

367 

22.405 

5« 

l'J.:H>;  7.'J 

The  scluKtls  estaldished  If  PiaaonteH,  included  in 

above  statement,  are:— 


(he 


Infant  schools 
Daily  „ 
Suiidav  „ 


3 
9 
81 


ScboUri. 
72 

322 
4,623 


The  schoola  eataUiahed  ainoe  1818  ale^— 

tnihnt  and  other  daily  sdiools   373  9.684 

Sunday- schuuLi     .         .    .    150  11,810 

Twen^-nine  boardin^^ohoois  are  included  in  the  bimh- 
ber  of  daily  schools  as  pten  above.  No  aehool  fn  tlw  county 

appears  to  he  crmfincd  tf>  tlu' ch.ildren  of  the  E.-iablishct*. 
{'liurch.or  of  any  dilu-r  reli^ioub  denomination,  sm  h  cxclu- 
Moii  lu'in^  <hsclamii-d  in  almoft  fvory  mstani-o,  opccially 
in  "I  li  iuU  established  by  Dissenters,  with  whom  arc  iMfc 
included  WesUyan  Methodists,  together  ivifll  adKlob  for 
cilildien  of  Roman  Catholic  patents. 

Lending  libraries  of  hooks  are  attached  In  SI  aehools  in 
this  county. 

DORSIBRANCHIATA.  Cuvier's  appellation  for  the 
second  r  rdt  r  i  f  Annelids,  which  have  Incir  or.rans,  ind 
especially  Ibt'ir  branchia*,  distributed  nearly  equ-^lly  along 
tho  whole  of  their  body,  or  at  least  a  part.  Chhria  (Si 
vigny)  and  Cirratulm  (Lamarck),  with  many  other  genera 
which  our  limits  do  not  pertnit  us  to  enumerate,  belong 
this  order.  The  teador  is  tieferred  to  Lamarck  (AmmMu- 
mm  Visr^bra,  tome  v.);  to  Savigny  CKg.  .(Vnncl  );  and  to 
C'uvior  iRrL'tii'  Aniuhd.  tome  iii.)  aS  the  |ainoipAl  gttidfl 
on  this  sulijoi  t,  [Annelida.] 

DURSTE'iNIA,  a  t;cuus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  tb» 

UrticaceiB.  Xbc  roots  of  aeresal  vgoait^  of  this  gtnuaatt 
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ttU  eonfounded  under  the  appellation  of  Contrayerrk  root, 
tat  thtif  M  poetess  nearlv  the  tfaiM  clieniical  oompo- 
Mm  and  propeniaa»  it  '»  of  Uttto  tBiportDtice  which  par- 
tmlar  species  %-i«ldsw1iat  is  nted.  In^d.  by  the  time 
the  riKii  reaches  Enrnpe,  whatever  virl>u's  it  ririginally 
possei^L-d  »re  lost,  so  that  it  has  scurcely  ;iiiy  sensihlu  quali- 
ties, and  very  Uttle  effect  on  the  system.  It  con'-is.i!*  nl" 
^latile  oiUcxtncti?e  and  «tarcb.  The  fint  of  these  gives 
it  some  power  o>f«r  the  nenrous  sjrsteni.  ilMOU  it  not  Mve 
Wmi  diniipsiad  by  time.  Heaee  it  ia  MComnMdid  m  the 
law  itigw  of  flb«or,  Moecially  ofdiiklTOii ;  but  asiiHnitono 
leot  may  at  all  times  be  advantageously  substilutL'd  for  it. 
Coatroyorva  signifies  antirlote,  and  it  was  at  one  nine  sup- 
posed to  )>('  un  nntidott*  to  nil  )>oisoni^  irilOtiwV  OQinial, 
voi^etaWe.  or  Qiineml.  except  mercury. 

IX)  KT  ar  OORDRBCHT.  in  antient  times  called  Thure- 
dfecht.  a  city  of  South  Holland,  is  situated  on  an  i^ilond 
fbmwd  bf  the  Maas,  which  woa  separated  ftom  the  op- 
patit*  ihon  in  Nowombar.  1481,  1^  mi  irroption  of  the 
valera.  %  US*  {rrnfttion  tho  ding  wen  broken  down. 
m..re  than  "0  villas>es  wt^rc  doRtroyed,  and  an  immeiij^c 
nmibor  ut'  U)t!  inliuhitaiits  were  drownod.  Tlw  city 
situatod  twelve  miles  soutb-outftom  Rottaidun» in  51*49' 
N.  lat-  and  4''  3%'  E.  long. 

Dart  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Mcrowua  in  the 
lAh  flontiuy.  It  ia  certainlf  ono  of  (bo  nnat  ontiolit  oitiot 
in  Holloiid,  vbA  «w  fbrmorlf  the  eopitol  of  tbo  imvinco. 
lU  situation  is  naturally  to  strong,  that  although  frcquenity 
invested  it  has  alwnyi;  msde  fiucxe«sf\il  resistance  to  tku 
bt  >i<  _'cr>.  It  has  -  ii-  :  lul  t'<x»l  Iiarbour,  and  is  woU  situ- 
ated tor  ii&tle,  having  two  eaiiaU,  by  means  of  which  goods 
ean  be  conveyed  to  warehouses  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Tbo  principal  trade  i.s  that  ofcornond  iNKxl;  large  raftt  of 
the  latter  are  brought  duun  thoRbilMtO  thia  place,  and 
there  brokan  up  fer  talo.  Tbera  aro  many  aaw-miUs  in  ihe 
town,  and  alap-baildtot^  aim  Ibnns  a  large  branch  of  its 
irwiustry.  Dort  contains  ahi)ul  1  s.diiO  iriln  l  t  ii  s  Gerard 
Vonsius  and  the  brothers  Do  Witt  wore  iiutiie-s  ut  Liu:  town. 
The  t"w-ii-hall  is  a  hatwlsumo  hiiilihng.  anil  the  principal 
tiiurrh  i.s        feet  Innj^  ami  I'.'j  feet  wide,  with  lofty  towee* 

DORT,  SYNOD  OF,  an  Assembly  of  FrntaatantDivinaa 
ooof^Eod  at  Dwrt  In  tbo  year  16  IS,  by  tba  Stataa  Oonanl, 

under  the  influonc  if  Pitncv  Maurice  of  Nasftau,  by  which 
the  tenets  of  the  .^Uuiimans,  in  five  points,  relatmsj  to  pro- 
'le»tination  and  gnee,  wave  aoadenmad  by  tbe  Iblbnnn  of 
Calvinism. 

At  this  synod  eccle^siaslical  deputies  were  present  from 
most  of  the  Sutcs  of  tba  Uidtad  Ptovinoaa,  aiMl  fhim  the 
churches  of  England,  Haiaa,  Bremoo,  Svitaartand.  and  the 
Palatinate.  Those  Uram  England  were  Dr.  George  Ou-leton, 
bishop  of  LandalT;  Dr.  John  Davcnant,  regiuii  professor  of 

.1!  :i  ni  (Janihrult>c  and  master  of  Queen's  College;  Dr. 
.Samuel  Ward,  uinster  nf  Sidney  College :  ami  Dr.  Joseph 
Hall,  then  dean  of  Wi>rco!«ier  hut  at'terMar<1.4  bishop  of  Nor- 
vich.  Dr.  Hall's  healih.  af\er  two  nioQths,  requinng  his 
nlwn,  ba  ivas  replaced  by  Dr.  Thomas  Goad.  To  these 
afterwards  addad  Waltar  Ba)aawiua]»  a  Soola  dirinai, 
dipMad  by  Kinf?  Jamea  on  balialf  of  iha  elnuelwaof  flMt 
nation.  Tiu!  synod  was  opened  on  November  n,  \r,lf>:  it 
consisted  of  thirty-eight  Dutch  and  WallfKin  divines,  the 
pri<fe>s(irs  of  universities,  and  tweuty-onu  hiy-eldeis :  the 
f'lreign  divioes  aiaountod  to  twenty  eigbU  Tbuso  from 
Knglaod  had  the  pweadanaa,  ilkar  tba  dapuiiai  of  the 
Sutes. 

Tbe  pcraoa  hy  vhani  Ao  Arminiana  awa  Haadad  in  de- 
fending tbair  cause,  was  Simon  Epiacopios,  at  that  time 
professor  of  divinity  at  Leydan,  who  opened  the  proceed- 
i'it>.  on  rli.'  •  irt  [)f  hw  soct,  with  a  moderatioii  ^nnl  '  lo- 
cjiieTXi;  wuiili  uid  liiiu  liunour.  The  remonstrants,  how- 
e%t:r,  a>4  «he  AriuiniatH  were  called,  de>irin^  to  rest  the 
main  defence  of  tbeir  cause,  not  upon  tbo  grounds  in  reason 
aad  scTt^ure  on  which  tbeir  opinions  were  founded,  but  on 
tkmu  naftiitifln  of  tba  opiniom  of  tba  Oalvinina  theor 
adaanaiia^  iWHIt  altiai  avoaa,  and  Ihair  pnpoaal  ma  ra- 
jected.  Tbey  weto  told  tbat  tba  tqrnod  vaa  laat  to  Jtidge. 
Dot  to  confer. 

The  rJc*i(fti  of  the  Arminians,  say*  Xfosheim,  in  tbe  pro- 
posal tbey  made,  was  probably  to  get  the  people  on  their 
side,  by  such  an  unfavourable  luproMnlplimi  of  the  Calvinis- 
tic  mcom,  and  of  tba  banb  coaMquaneaattaataaomdaduei* 
bU  ftM  il^  aa  »j||it  agnila  «  di«Nt  in  tha  grind*  oTtlroaa 
t>h»  WW  iWBM^^iB^ita  Wanda  and  ataMew.  And  it 


ill  more  Ibaa  probable  that  one  of  tba  prinoipal  rMWOOa 
that  cng3^>ed  tba  membars  of  the  synod  to  reject  this  pro- 
posal,  wa;i  a  consideration  of  the  Muiiia  and  eloquence  of 
Episcopius,  and  an  ai^rchension  of  tbe  aflbett  they  might 
produce  upon  the  multitude.  When  uli  the  nieihods  em- 
ployed to  persuade  the  Arminiaiia  lo  ijubmit  to  the  manner 
of  ]ii-occe(liiig,  propost'<l  hy  the  synod,  iiroved  iiu  Hectual, 
tbey  were  excluded  from  that  asaeinblyt  aud  returued  home 
complaining  bitteri)  of  ilie  rigour  and  iiyiMtico  with  which 
tbey  bad  baen  treated.  I'betr  eatiaa  m»  naivarthelaM  triad 
in  tbair  abaanae.  and,  in  conaequenee  of  a  atriet  esamin*- 
tion  of  their  writin'.'~i,  they  wxM-e  pronounrecl  guilty  of  pes- 
tilential arrons,  uikI  cutKleiiineJ  ns  curiuptors  of  the  true 
rehunon.  Thii^  sentence  was  followed  by  it»  natural  effects, 
which  were  the  excommunication  of  tbo  Armiuiaoa,  tbe 
suppression  of  tbair  raVgiMia  awmblia^  and  the  daprivai* 
tion  of  tbair  miniatara. 

Brandt,  in  tbe  second  and  tbiid  volumes  of  his  *  Hiitoir 
of  tbe  Koformatiuti  in  and  about  the  Low  Cuuntriea,*  tou 
London,  1 720- 1 722,  luui  given  a  very  minut  odotail  of  tlio  pro- 
ceediii^s  in  the  successive  ses.siun«  of  this  synod;  liiey  were 
u  hundred  and  eighty  ui  number,  and  continued  till  May 
29th,  ICIO.  iirandi,  however,  wasan  Arminian,  and  'ihciujrn 
be  is  to  be  relied  upon  for  fact<4,  the  reasoning  which  he 
occasionally  deduces  from  them  requires  a  cuniparison  wiib 
otbar  vxitaia.  Madaina  in  bia  *  Notaa  on  MoNieiin.'  saya, 
tba  raadarviU  do  «dl  10  consult  tbe  letlera  of  tbe  learned 
and  worthy  Mr.  .Tohn  Hales  of  Eton,  who  vt.as  an  impartial 
spectator  of  the  nrocceilinf^s  of  ihis  famous  syiiurl,  and  who 
relates  with  canmiur  and  ."•impln  iiy  what  he  »a\v  and  heard. 
All  that  appcarixl  unfair  to  the  ^Vi'iumiaa»  lit  ihu  pruce<«l- 
ings  of  this  synod,  bo^  been  collected  tugether  in  a  Dutch 
book  entitled  '  MoUitogteatMiabanileliAgeOtOude  aQhyllike 
Proocduren  dea  Natioaalen  Synodi  gabondan  binnen  Dotd- 
recht,  &C.' 

Of  the  disputes  which  had  prevailed  in  Holland  for  some 
years,  between  the  Cahinists  and  Arminians,  previous  '.o 
the  convocBtion  t»f  this  syiiwl,  wo  have  already  spoken  ui 
the  account  cf  Barni'Neldt  the  u'raml  |)ensionary,  whose  fate 
was  sealed,  when  it  had  been  sanctioned  bv  the  decision  of 
this  assembly.  (See  Brandt,  ut  supr. ;  ^foshcim's  '  £crL 
Hiat.'  4io.  Land.  1 76>.  vol.  ii.  pp.  534,  625  ;  and '  Tbo  Ar- 
tielaa  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  ita  vrieetion  of  arrara: 
iransl.  from  the  Ltttio,  irith  Notaa,  dkoi.  by  Tbonaa  Seott«* 
Svo.  Lond.  181  K.> 

The  presentation  cxipy  of  the  '  Acta  Synodi  Nationalis, 
autoritate  illustr.  et  praspotentum  DD.OrdinumGenerahum 
Foedeiati  Bdgii  Provinciarum  Dordrechti  Itabitv  anna 
MDCXTiii  et  M9CXi3C»ibLLiiad.Bat  162t),'  formerly  belong 
ing  to  Kiriff  Jamaa  I.*  aplenwdly  bound  in  crimson  vch-et 
and  embroidered  with  the  royal  arms,  is  still  proaerred  in 
the  library  of  tbo  British  Museum.  A  wood-cut  repre- 
senting the  sitting  of  the  synod  is  ])refi\ed  to  '  Judicium 
Synodi  Nationalis  reformotarnui  EccleMaruin  Hel^icarum 
habiia)  Dordrecht],  Anno  Ifit-s  et  lol'J.'  '  Tht;  Lolle^'iat 
Suffrage  of  tbe  Divines  of  Great  Britain  cunoemiug  the< 
Five  Articles  coQtnn  crtud  in  tbe  I>ow  Countries :  by  them 
delimnd  in  the  8ynod»  Mamh  r>.  it>i<i,  being  their  vote  or 
»oioe  Ibr^inif  the  jofnt  and  p  ii  imue  judgment  of  tbe 
Synod,'  was  puMl^tiL-'l  .n  .ii    bind.  li.2;?. 

.'\n  .\ibum  i.x-iiiiiijiUiK  bi^utimres  ol'  the  diUereat 
members  of  the  svni>d  was  delivered  lo  eu'di  person  at  the 
breaking  up  of  tbe  aiaembly;  one  of  them  was  disposed  of 
in  London  at  tho  atiction  of  Mr.  Van  Sybstem's  MSS.  in 
1825.  Hm  «dd  madal  struck  by  tho  States  io  comae- 
morotjon  of  Uia  Mmad  is  aoffraved  in  the  '  Histoiro  Mfltal- 
liquc  de    RapAliqna  da  Hnlianda,  par  M.  fiiiot*'  torn,  i. 

p.  1 39. 

In  the  sixth  session,  which  was  held  on  ilie  19th  Novem- 
ber, ibltk,  the  synod  of  Dort  proposed  obiainint;  a  traiifila- 
tion  of  the  Bible  from  the  original  texts  miu  Dut<  li,  v,hu:h 
wasjufl'Tfd  to  be  a  necessary  work.  In  the  seventh,  and 
seme  of  the  sui  ceeding  sessions,  the  translation  was  finally 
agreed  to^wid  lulaa  laid  down  for  tba  diiaotion  of  tbe  ttana* 
lalora.  In  tbe  tbirleenth  aession,  on  tbe  38th  Nowmbar. 
the  transl.itors  were  appointed,  when  the  f  .Uowing  Were 
chosen  hy  a  majoniy  of  voles :  John  Hoj^ertnan,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  synod;  William  Haudart  and  Cierteon  Hucer, 
for  the  Old  Testament ;  Jacobiu  Roland,  UermaD  Fauke- 
lius.  and  Peter  Comdius,  fur  the  New  I^HtMUant  and  Apo> 
ciypba.  Tba  vaoi  tban dioaa  aiKtaan  anparciaaraof  tba 
tfaoriatiiia:  anda]«>feaolvad,tfaBtiacaaaaiwof  tliatraaa 
lBl«nalHMilddia«rbadiMhladbrMkMBi,ilia  paaidaftli 
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with  the  txro  uiieHsors,  nnd  the  soibes  of  the  tfwA,  ibouM 

be  empowered  lo  appoint  successor?. 

After  a  delay  of  nearly  ten  years,  the  translators  of  the 
Old  Testament  assembled  at  Leyden,  in  IG28,  and  the  next 
vear.  1629,  the  traiulators  of  the  New  Texiamcni  ;  but  as 
Herman  Faukelius,  pastor  of  the  church  of  Middlcburg, 
■ad  Peter  ComeUiu,  pastor  of  the  church  of  EochuMn.  had 
died  prerioui  to  theu-  meeting  together,  Anthony  Walieas 
nnd  ?c-tus  HDinmiuB  were  chosen  in  their  stead.  Whi'ii 
the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  had  advanced  as  lar 
u  the  first  chapter  of  Ezekiel.  Gersou  Bucer  died,  and  was 
succeeded  in  bin  ottice  by  Anthony  Thysius  :  .laeobus 
Roland  also  died  when  the  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
flWBt  bad  advuMd  to  Th«  Aeu  of  the  Apoatlea.  The 
trandation  oftlie  enUre  Bible  was  eompleted  in  tS9f .  The 
supervisors  of  the  Old  Testament  met  at  Leyden,  with  the 
tran-Jators,  in  1633  :  and  those  of  ihe  New  Testament  in 
lG3  i  ;  and  the  revision  was  completed  in  October,  1C35. 
The  printing  of  the  Bible  was  finisheil  in  163",  when  it  ap- 
peared in  folio  from  the  presses  of  !..<!) den  and  the  Ha;!uo, 
and  in  octavo  from  the  press  of  Amsterdam.  This  is  what 
is  called  'The  Dort  Bible.'  Editions  of  it  were  soon  rapidly 
naltiplied  and  extensively  circulated.  (See  Brandt,  ut 
supr.  Tol.  iii.  p.  25  —  S8;  Lensdeni,  Philoloffu»  Hebrteo 
MtTius,  Diss.  X.  et  xi. ;  and  Townley's  lUustratiotu  qf  Bibli- 
cal Literature,  8vo.  I.«nd.  1821,  vol.  iii.  pp.  400,  401.) 

DOT.,  iti  music,  a  point,  or  speck,  placed  after  a  note 
er  rest,  in  order  to  make  such  note  or  rest  half  as  long 
Hius  a  aemibreve  with  a  dot  is  eqtial  to  three 
,  •  erolebot  rest  with  a  dot  is  equal  lo  thrao 
i|«avier  rests.  In  modem  mnsiendouUe  dot  it  oftm  used, 
in  which  case  the  seciinil  is  ccjual  tO  half  of  the  first.  Thus 
a  double  dotteil  nnmiu  is  equal  tO  three  crotchets  and  a 
quaver;  a  dout)le  dotted  quaver  rest  is  equal  to  three  semi- 
quaver rests  and  one  demisemiquaver  rest.    Examples  : — 


s  • 

-r-f-t-v_.. 

DOTIS,  one  of  the  four  circles  of  the  county  of  G>morn. 
in  north-wastero  Hungary.  Dotia  (in  Hunnurina  Tata}, 
the  eUof  town  of  the  eirete.  lies  to  the  aoutb-«aat  of  the 

town  of  Comom,  in  47»  38'  N.Iat  and  is°  2o'E.  long.  The 
town  is  situate  on  an  eminence  next  the  river  Tata,  and 
with  its  suburb,  Tov&ros,  which  signifies  •  Lake  Town,'  as 
it  lies  on  the  margin  of  a  narrow  lake  about  four  miles  in 
length,  contains  about  9C0  houses  and  8870  inliabitants. 
Between  the  two  are  the  ruins  of  an  antient  castle,  etle- 
brated  for  its  strength  in  former  days,  and  aidd  to  have  been 
built  ^bj  the  Boman.s,  which  wa.s  a  favourite  reaidoneeof 
MatbiaaGorvinus,  king  of  Hungary.  Among  the  buildings 
of  note  are  three  churches,  one  of  which  is  very  old,  a 
Capuchin  and  a  Piarist  monastery,  the  latter  having  a 
grammar-school,  a  head-distnct  schinil,  a  military  hospital, 
and  some  warm  baths,  much  in  repute.  The  inhabitants 
arc  industrious,  have  several  Hour  ana  saw^nill%  and  nuu- 
fiiciure  coom  wooUen  cloths,  eartbenwave  and  pottefy, 
boar,  bed-ragi,  Ice.  In  the  adjoining  villasre  of  mv  is  a 
■paeKnia  cellar,  capable  of  stowing  away  SO.OdU  aiifms  of 
wine :  among  them  is  a  tun  which  nolds  1 420  aulm<.  Tin- 
Esterh&zy  family  have  a  splendid  castle  here,  witti  ^^round-, 
laid  out  in  the  English  stylo.  At  St.  Iv&ny.  near  Dotis, 
are  quarries  of  fine  marble  and  freestone.  There  are  vinO' 
yards,  large  sbeep-^unds,  and  extensive  forests,  in  the 
neighboiimood.  Dotis,  and  much  of  the  surrounding  land, 
an  tbo  pnportar  of  the  Baterh&ay  family.  Then  am  irall 
atlraded  aanuaf  Mrs. 
DOTTREL.  [Plovers] 

DOUAY.  or  DOUAI.a  town  in  the  department  of  Nord. 
on  the  river  Seurpe,  near  where  the  cuiial  of  the  Hauu- 
Deule  meets  it.  on  the  road  from  Pans  by  Peronne  and 
Cambrav  to  Lille  and  Bruges,  121  miles  from  Paris.  It  la 
loa  milea  fh>m  Paiia  in  a  atraight  lino  north  by  east,  in 
N.  Ut,  and  a«    K.  long; 

*•  advantageously  situated  for  commerce.   It  is 
I  by  antient  walls,  flanked  with  towers:  the  walLs 
l«n  agreeable  promenade.    The  town  is  further  de- 
1  kgr  a  fort  oo  the  left  bank  of  the  Scarpa.  The  area 


fnetoaed  by  the  walls  is  large,  and  contains  almost  as  many 
gardens  as  dwellings.  The  streets  are  well  laid  out.  and 
the  town-hall,  the  church  of  St,  Pierre  (Peter),  and  tha 
arsenal,  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  France,  are  Xhm 
principal  buildings.  The  inhabitants,  who  amounted  in 
1832  to  18,793,  are  engaged  in  nnnufacturcs  of  varioui 
kinds,  as  linena,  laee,  ginuc,  cotton  goods  and  van,  wamjf, 
glas.s,  leather.' and  reflned  sugar.  A  eonsiderabie  trade  is 
t  arrie'l  on  in  flax,  woollen  cloth,  and  cattle.  Tliere  is  every 
vecond  vear  an  exhibition  of  the  articles  of  manufacturing 
industry  :  und  prizes  arc  distributed  for  the  most  ut^eful  ana 
ingenious  inventions  or  the  best  finished  pieces  of  work- 
manship. Medals  arc  likewise  annually  distributed  by  the 
Deputmantal  Society  of  AgrumUun,  which  haa  ita  sent  in 
this  town,  not  at  Lille.  Doiiay  is  the  seat  of  a  eour  toyale. 
which  exercises  jurisdiction  over  the  departments  of  Nord 
and  Pas  de  CaUns.  It  is  also  the  capital  of  an  arronduse- 
ment.  There  are  at  Doiiay  an  acadentie  ttnir  ersitmre  at 
university,  a  college  »t  high  school,  a  school  fur  the  artillery, 
and  a  school  of  drawing  and  music.  The  public  library 
consists  of  27,(H)0  volumes,  and  there  are  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  a  botanic  gsirden,  ond  a  collection  of  p«int> 
ings  and  antiquities,  a  foundling  hospital,  a  theabe^  two 
other  hospitals  (one  military),  and  a  military  prison. 

Douay  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity:  it  existed  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  and  became  under  the  vomits  of 
Flanders  a  place  of  considerable  im|vortance.  PhiUippe  le 
Bel  having  a  dispute  with  the  count  of  Flanders,  pos!>essed 
himaelf  of  this  town  a.d.  1297,  but  it  was  restored  to  tlie 
conaia  in  a.&  ia«8  by  Charles  V.  ef  Franoe.  With  the 
net  of  Fhmders  it  paiaad  undor  tho  doniniom  of  the  kings 
of  Spain  ;  and  in  a.d.  154S  Philip  II.  of  Spain  founded  a 
university  here.  In  1667  Louis  XlV.  of  France  took  pos- 
session of  Douay  :  it  was  taken  in  1710  by  the  allu-s  nnile; 
Marlburough  and  Eugene,  but  the  French  retook  it  after 
the  English  withdrew  from  the  coalition  against  France. 
The  arrondissement  is  divided  into  six  cantons,  and  se\'enty 
communes :  it  bad  in  1832  a  population  of  9S;760.  Much 
flax  is  growa,  and  ooal  is  dug  in  the  aeighboinbood  of  tho 
town. 

DOUAY  BIBLE.  [Biblk.] 

DOUBLE  B,\SE,  the  largest  musical  instrument  of  the 
viol  kiml.  [Viol.]  In  England,  Italy,  and  France,  the 
double-baae  haa  three  strings,  which  are  tuned  in  feuctha: 


4- 


octttV(  /otwr.) 

In  Germany  a  fourth  string  is  used,  tuned  a  fourth  below 
the  deepest  of  the  above. 

The  double-baseiiin  fuU  orohaatnl  pieces,  takes  the  aolea 
wiitiMi  ibr  the  TioloneettOk  when  not  otherwise  diieete^ 

and  if  these  are  not  too  rapid,  but  always  ^ivcs  them  an 
octave  lower.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  foundation  ot 
the  band,  for  a  want  of  firmness  in  tii,s  instrument  is  more 
fatal  in  its  consequences  than  unsteadino^  in  any  other. 

In  our  conccru  the  Italian  name  of  this  instrument, 
Contra-boMO  (or.  more  strictly,  ConiraihtKUtoX  is  as  fiw- 
quently  employed  as  its  English  appellation. 

DOUBLE  6TARS.  [Stabs,  Ooosu.1 

nODBLOON.  [MowKv.] 

1>0UBS,  a  river  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  France,  be- 
lon^'ing  to  the  .system  of  the  Khonc.  It  rises  in  the  loftiest 
ridijes  of  the  Jura,  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Rixon,  near  the 
Village  of  Mouthe,  in  the  department  of  Doubs,  and  flows 
7ft  nules  north-east  through  the  lake  of  St.  Point  and  fast 
the  town  of  Pontsrlisr  to  the  vtUags  of  Gloviliar,  near 
Forentruy,  in  Switseiland.  Hara  it  makes  a  aoddai  bend, 
and  restoring  France,  flows  20  miles  west-hy  -iouth  to 
the  town  of  St.  Hypolite,  where  it  receives  a  sniali  tributary, 
theDesoubre:  below  St.  II\pi.li:e  .t  makes  anotlier  hend, 
and  Hows  north  and  then  north-easi  15  miles  to  the  village 
of  Audincourt.  where  it  again  turns  to  the  west-by-south 
and  west-south-west,  and  flows  100  miles,  paat  Clarval, 
Baume  lcs-Damcs,  Bosaneon,  which  it  nearly  aniiinlss 
[BasAM^jt  and  Dole,  lo  VoidvMur-Saftne,  where  it  joins 
the  Same.  The  whole  coune  of  the  Doube  is  sbout  210 
miles.  The  lower  part  of  its  cooiis  is  in  Ibs  dsp— liaaals 
of  J  ura  and  SaGne  et  Lt)ir«. 

The  s^jurce  of  the  Doubs  is  copious  ;  it  is  the  ouMct  of  s 
subterraoeaa  reservoir  fuimad  by  the  drainage  of  a  sob 
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olenble  sar&ce ;  but  the  valley  through  which  it  flows  in 
the  upper  part  nf  iti  course  is  narrow,  and  the  stream  re- 
mm  km  additinM  tmlil  it  naches  Audineoort,  just  balow 
whieb  it  nceires  th«  Halle.  This  part  of  its  course  ji  over 

liiDMlone;  aiirl  it^  waters  arp  partially  (in  one  rase,  bt-low 
Pontarlier,  almost  entirely)  absorbed  by  the  cavities  whicii 
I'V'.ir  in  the  n>ck.  Near  the  villuire  nf  Mortcau,  afowmilcs 
b«iow  PuQtarlier,  there  is  a  fail  of  UU  ft.  I'he  hirer  is  used 
for  tluating  timber  and  raAs  below  Audincourt,  and  occa- 
mtaHj  aboTQ  that  plane;  bat  the  ttwttog  is  subject  u> 
obstmrtion  and  danger  from  the  looka  which  have  rolled 
down  from  the  mountaina  into  the  ehannal  of  the  liver. 
It  was  formerly  navigable  for  boatt  only  near  the  mouth 
snil  in  some  other  parts ;  now,  by  the  formation  of  the  ran al 
fr^m  th«  Rhflne  »o  the  Rliiiie,  it  lias  been  reudered  uaviga- 
l  ie  tn  Cler\  al.  Cuts  have  been  made  in  some  of  the  parls 
ir.  cre  the  river  was  very  winding,  m  order  to  shorten  the 
MMgatirin,  which  may  be  estimated  at  from  75  to  80  miles. 

lbs  faUej  of  tl>e  l)ouba  ia  much  wider  belov  Ckml 
thia  it  if  abore  that  place ;  but  it  ii  not  very  wide  in  any 
part;  and  the  affluents  of  the  Doubs  are  of  little  import- 
ince.  The  prineipal  are  tlu-  Uiudeux,  the  Loue,  60  miles 
Inng,  used  for  lloatiiig  timber,  the  Daraine,  andtheOttiotte, 
all  which  enter  the  Doubs  on  the  left  bank. 

DOUBS.  a  department  in  Firmee»  taking  ils  name  from 
tbe  lifer  Doube»  which  baa  ita  aeuiee  and  a  eonsiderable 
IMftefilieouTwwithinilahoondariei.  It  it  en  the  frontier 
of  France,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south-east  side  and  part  uf 
theeait  side  by  Switzerland;  on  the  remainder  of  the  east 
«<!<  it  IS  bounded  by  the  department  of  Haut  Rhin  ;  on  the 
north  by  the  deportment  of  Haute  Saune,  and  on  the  we«t 
by  the  department  of  Jura.  This  department  is  irregu- 
fairiy  shaped :  ita  gieatest  length  is.  from  north-eaat  near 
HentWliard  to  soath-west  near  the  source  of  the  Ocnibs, 
'6  mile«:  its  greatest  breadth,  at  rijdkt  angles  to  the 
length,  is  from  near  Marnay  on  the  Oignon  to  Jougne, 
on  (he  road  from  Ponlarlier  to  L:iu.sanne,  48  miles:  the 
3r«a  is  2)11  square  mda*,  bciue  below  the  average  of 
the  French  dci'artments,  and  about  equal  to  the  joint 
areas  of  the  Kn^lish  counties  of  Wilts  and  Berks.  The 
pupukti  n,  in  \!i3tt  WIS  S<S,A35,  nut  much  more  than 
tuo-tjunUof  the  average  pcqMilation  of  the  French  depart- 
ncnta,  and  rather  leas  than  that  of  the  English  county  of 
Su-seT;  the  relative  population  was  1'25  to  a  square  unit  , 
the  average  relntive  population  of  Franee  beintr  about  Itiii 
to  a  square  mile,  and  that  of  England  J'lU.  Tlie  popula- 
tion i»  very  unequally  distributed:  in  the  plains  U  is  far 
.iboTc  the  avera^  of  France,  but  verj'  thin  indeed  in  the 
mountainous  parts.  The  department  ia  comprehended  be- 
tween 46°  33'  and  47'  flS'  N.  let.  and  between     4V  and 

b'  E.  long.  Besan9on,  the  capital,  to  206  tniles  in  a 
^(raii^bt  line  south-east  of  Paris ;  or  237  mfflei  by  the  road 
xhtm^  Prariita,  Troyaa*  CbitiUon<«oc<8einab  INion.  and 
IMle. 

The  south-eastern  part  of  the  department  is  traversed  by 
the  ridges  of  the  Jura,  which  have  a  general  direction 
nortb-east  and  south-west:  the  eommits  of  Laumont, 
Chattmont,  Mmt  Dor.  and  RiMom.  are  the  principal :  the 
1»t-nciiti0neA  ie  about  «170  feet  high,  and  the  highest 
point  in  the  department.  On  these  summits  no  ves^etation 
appean;  they  are  eumpo&ed  of  bare  rooks,  eovered  with 
»now  nearly  iwu-thirds  of  the  year.  Tlie  slopes  of  these 
iTtwntains  are  rocky,  \\ith  patches  of  moss,  and  straggling 
thomi  and  hazels.  On  the  south  side  the  slopes  afford 
paatunge^  and  pleasant  Taileya  sheltered  hj  pine 
t^'iests:  in  some  of  the  valleys  berlev  and  oats  are  raised, 
but  the  temperature  is  too  cold  for  wheat  or  rye.  The  few 
inhabitants  of  the^e  highlands  preserve  the  hospitality  and 
«tuplicity  of  maiintTH  wh:ch  mark  the  people  of  a  mounlain 
tncl.  Between  the  higher  country  and  the  valley  of  the 
0  ub>  IS  a  district  of  inferior  elevation,  marked  bv  a  milder 
and  a  more  productive  soil  than  belong  to  the  district 
just  noticed.  wheal,  thoUH|h  in  smuU  quantity,  is  pro- 
dgcfd;  and  on  some  ot  tlw  more  iavoumMe  aiiopes  the 
vine  it  cultivated;  m  the  woods  the  oak  md  the  beech 
fcplacc  the  pine.  Many  tra<-ts  in  this  and  the  more  cle- 
wed reirion  are  marshy,  and  from  tlu  tn  flow  the  principal 
-  reann  that  water  the  department.  The  ])lain  or  valley  of 
ihti  Duubs  occupies  the  rest  of  the  department ;  it  is  fertile 
populoat. 

The  timn  ar»  the  Doubsi  and  its  tributaries;  and  the 
^foen,  a  tributary  of  the  iaAne^  whlob,  risiiig  in  the 
▼eigcs,  flows    uth  ^«eft  info  the  Slona;  it  tMwbet  the 
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boundary  of  this  department  below  Villei  -xel  rllaute 
Saune),  and  separates  it  through  a  consscLi^ljlL  paji  of  its 
course  from  the  department  of  Haute  Sauno.  The  iribu- 
tariea  of  the  Doubs  which  are  within  this  department  ate, 
the  Dnijon.  whirh  falls  into  it  below  Pontailicr,  the  D«- 
soubre,  the  Halle,  tl/e  Laudeu\,  and  the  Lone.  Tlie  Vaux. 
the  Brame,  and  the  Loi-hjh  are  feeders  of  ihe  l^oue ;  and 
the  Creusc  and  the  Cusancm  are  fee<lcrs  uf  tlie  Laudenx. 
There  are  several  lakes,  but  none  of  any  size  cxi  ept  the 
lake  of  Sl  Point,  formed  by  tho  river  Doubs,  which  is  about 
five  miles  long  and  one  or  two  broad. 

The  oanal  which  unites  tho  navitration  of  thcRhfine  with 
that  of  the  Rhine  traverses  this  deparlment  throughout, 
and  ron^istii  partly  of  an  artificial  ehannel.  parilv  of  th;it 
uf  the  ruer  Doubs.  The  depai  iniciii  is  til  pruviiUii  with 
roads;  a  road  from  Paris  by  D.jon,  Bcsan^on,  and  i*ont- 
arlicr  to  I^u^anne  passes  through  it:  another  road  (torn 
B.11c  and  Belfurt  to  Dole  und  ikuune  pasaea  along  tbe 
valley  of  the  Doube  through  Baume  les  Dnmcs  mid  Bo- 
san9on:  a  n»d  ftom  Besan^on  mns  through  Quin;:ev  to 
Pohgny,  in  the  department  of  Jura;  and  another  from 
Pontarlier  to  Saluis  and  Dole,  both  in  the  de])arlnient  uf 
.Jura:  another  road  runs  from  Besanfon  to  Ve-,oiil,  in  tbe 
department  of  Haute  Saoiie;  and  another  from  B&le  to 
Clcrval,  whore  it  falls  m  vMth  the  road  from  BUe  anl 
BeUort  to  Besangon.  The  oth«s  are  all  bye  mads. 

The  mineral  treasoies  of  tbe  deportment  are  eonsi- 
derahle.  There  were  formerly  silver  mines  in  Mont  Dor, 
but  they  are  no  lons^r  wrougiu  :  o.vide  of  iron  is  procured 
in  abundance;  Crecslone  is  quarried ;  and  marl,  sanu 
proper  fur  making  glass,  ochre,  and  a  .speeics  uf  mtlam- 
mablo  schistus  are  dug.    Peat  for  fuel  is  procured  in  many 

f daces.  The  temperature  is  variable^  ana  colder  tlun  the 
atitude  would  give  reason  to  expect:  tbe  nhtsare  fVequent 
and  heavy,  but  the  climate  is  not  by  any  means  unhealthy. 
The  soil  is  in  difTerent  parts  compoeeil  of  hand,  clay,  or 
marl,  or  a  combination  of  these  substances.  Wheat,  rye. 
mixed  corn,  ronize,  hemp,  potatoes,  pulse,  wine,  and  fruit 
are  produced  in  the  plain;  barley,  oats,  a  little  flax,  and 
timber  in  the  higher  grounds.  The  agricultural  produce, 
except  in  betlqr,  and  perhaps  oats  and  potatoes,  is  very  tu 
below  the  average  of  Fnnoe.  Oats  and  jpotaioes  turn  a 
conaideiaUe  part  of  the  Ibod  of  the  poorer  ehusBs ;  the  8pa- 
m  :s!i  oat  is  that  chiefly  cultivated.  ARrieultnre  is  in  a  back- 
ward !»tate.  The  quantity  of  horses  and  oxen  in  proportion 
to  the  population  is  very  considerable;  cattle  constitute 
the  wealth  of  the  mountaineer.  The  artificial  grasses  are 
cultivated;  trefoil  is  found  to  be  better  suited  to  theetimale 
than  either  lueeme  or  sain-foin.  There  are  extensive  com- 
mon lands,  on  whkh  eatUe  are  fed.  Ihe  number  of  sheep 
in  the  deparlment  is  oomparaiirely  very  smalL 
Hie  department  is  divided  into  four  arronditsemens  or 
prefectures:  Montbeliard  in  the  north-east  and  east, 
population  ij,64J ;  Pontarlier  in  the  south,  population 
AH,')77 :  Resan^on  in  the  we>t,  pojiulation  1)6,032;  and 
Baume  lea  Dames,  centre  and  north,  population  64,&i4. 
These  four  eiNOdisiGmeas  are  subdivided  into  27  cantons 
and  6  46  conunuMs.  The  capital,  Besanfon,  on  the  Doubs, 
has  a  population  of  94,04C  nr  tbe  town,  or  29,167  for  the 
whole  commune,  and  Baume  les  Dames,  also  on  tho  Doubs, 
a  population  uf  iiij')  fur  the  town,  or  2467  for  the 
whole  commune.  [Baxiub;  BseAHfail^]  Of  tlw  Other 
towns  we  subjoin  some  account. 

Montb^liaid  is  on  the  little  river  Halle,  just  before  its 
junction  with  the  Doubs.  It  was  formerly  the  ttpital  of  a 
small  principality;  it  is  now  a  thriving  and  indostriotts 
town,  the  capital  of  an  anrondissement.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  in  the  valley  which  separates  the  rid|?o«  of  the  Jura 
from  those  uf  the  Vosges,  and  is  surrounde<l  by  vinevaids. 
It  is  well  built,  and  adorned  by  several  fountains.  An 
antient  castle,  once  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Mont- 
beliard, and  in  which  the  archives  of  their  principality  vre 
still  preserved,  commands  the  town:  it  now  serves  as  a 

K'lSOQ  and  n  barraek  for  the  gendarmerie.  The  market- 
use  (MMmmf  det  Aolbt)  and  the  ehoreh  of  8t  Nicholas, 
which  has  a  roof  85  feet  long  by  51  broad  without  pillars  to 
sustain  it,  are  the  buildings  most  worthy  of  notice.  The 
inhabitants  amounte<l,  in  1 832,  to  4671  fur  the  town,  ur 
4767  for  the  wlwle  commune:  they  manufacture  watch 
moTementa,wnilebBahers'  files,  cotton  jam,  bosieiy,  woellea 
ckiihs.  kersevmeiea.  and  leather:  th«y  etirjren  neonrider^ 
•Ue  tnde  with  Switaarlaad.  Ihearrondtssement  ef  ICont 
biliard  to  dtolingiiislMd  bf  tha  mnalcncc  of  manufhetam 
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Mmilar  to  those  carried  on  in  the  toirn  itself,  vith  tli*  Mldf- 

tion  of  Haw  mnmifaciui  u  s  glas»-hou!U»,  jiajHir-millfi,  and 
oil-mills.  The  number  ot  inn-yards  is  urmx  in  evfry  ^vtri 
•f  the  department,  but  espwiilly  in  this  at  rinulis-euu  iit. 

Pontarlicr  is  oa  the  Douba,  in  the  upper  part  oi  its  course, 
3G  miles  iKiuth-SVttth-aMt  of  Be&an^n.  by  the  road  through 
Oman*.  It  ia  li«Mr «  mtural  put  ftam  France  into  Bwiu 
serland,  knoirn  tto  the  antieots,  and  defended  hy  a  fcrt 
(fhn  Kortnf  Joux)  on  the  pvraroidal  summit  of  Motif  Jnux. 
Thi«fortof  Joux  was  the  plaoeof  the  conflnomcnt  aud  di'^ili 
of  Toussaint  L'Ouvcrture,  the  Hayliaii  cIkl  I.  Puntnrlier 
has  been  supposed  by  D'Anville  to  bo  the  Ariolica  of  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  the  Abiolica  of  the  Tbeodosian 
Table ;  but  the  aoundness  of  bia  opinion  baa  been  diaputed : 
the  moat  antient  rooords  ^ve  it  the  namee  of  Pontalia, 
Pou«  /Elii,  Pons  Arleti,  and  Pons  Arioe.  Until  tho  four- 
teenth century,  there  were  two  adjacent  towns,  Puutarlier 
uii'l  Moni'iiN,  I'Ut  they  now  form  only  hhp  It  has  hwii 
repealiMily  (lcNtiM\cd  by  fire,  tho  last  time  in  1754.  ll  ts 
well  built,  iiiiil  IS  surrounded  by  an  antient  wall,  but  not 
furlined.  There  are  a  library,  a  hi(;h  school,  a  custom- 
house, and  a  tine  ran  fie  of  barracks  for  cavalry.  The  popu- 
lation has,  from  the  inonaae  of  trade,  doubled  in  the  Jaat 
forty  years:  the  inlntilfaiits.  in  1833,  amounted  to  4X48  fer 
tilt'  lovvii,  f)r  470  7  fur  llic  whijleciuiiimuiL' :  tlioy  nuiiuifiir-ture 
steel,  liar  iruii.  iron  and  slu'fl  ^rotjds  of  \ arums  Kimls  (aiiiDn^ 
them  are  cannon,  nails,  (^lecl  u  irc,  atnl  walch  :in<l  i  lix  k  iik>\i'- 
mcntfc),  porcelain,  and  calicoes :  thoro  is  u  coppur  foundery, 
at  which  are  made  church  bells  and  cylinders  for  pri^tin^; 
calicoes:  there  arc  also  tan-yards  and  paper-miUa.  A 
great  quantity  of  extramt  of  nornwrood  Is  BBaiae  here  every 

J rear.  Among  the  natives  of  Poatarlier  was  General 
l*Ar^n,  the  oontrirer  of  the  floating  betCerios  (U  the  siege 
of  Clibraliar,  in  17B2.  [Ar^x.]  The  neighbourfaood  of 
Poniarhur  produces  excellent  clieese. 

Ornans  is  seventeen  miles  from  Rosanron,  in  the  arron- 
dissemont  of  Kcsancon,  on  tho  rond  to  Pontarlier.  It  is 
wailed :  near  the  walls  arc  tho  remains  of  an  antiont  castle : 
there  ««  a  fine  heapital  and  a  public  Ubraiy.  The  in- 
habitants in  183S  amoomed  to  for  the  town,  or  S982 
for  the  whole  commune:  they  manufui  tun- a  (>iiisiderable 
quantity  of  leather,  some  paper,  cheese,  ami  txliacl  ul  worm- 
wood. linniLHliately  rovind  tin:  town  r berries  are  cultivated 
in  f<reat  quantity;  and  an  excelltiiit  kiri>chwasser  is  preporod 
from  them.  The  neighbourhood  of  Ornans  abounds  with 
natural  curiosities;  as  the  f^rottos  of  Baumarchain,  Bon- 
nevaux,  Mouthier,  and  ChSteauvieux,  the  cascades  of 
Moiithiart  snd  tfaa  well  of  Branu;  whidi.  when  the  men 
overflow  thev  banlta,  ia  filled  with  a  muddy  water  that  rises 
in  it,  tlow^  nvor  the  lop,  and  iniiiidiiies  the  \ulley  in  which 
the  welt  is  situated:  uii  these' oceasioru  it  thrown  up  a 
number  of  fishes. 

Beside  the  foregoing,  there  are  in  the  arrondiaeeiDcnt  of 
Monibeliard  tho  towns  of  Blamoiit,  near  tbe  Doubs,  and 
St.  Hj-uulite,  or  Hippolyte,  on  that  river.  Bbttnont  ia  a 
fortified  town,  bnt  la  vwv  amall.  The  inhabitants  mann« 
fkctured,  at  the  eomraenuemeut  of  tlie  present  century,  firc- 
anns,  cannon,  iron  wire,  and  paper:  we  have  ao  later 
account  At  St.  Hyj  dlnu  hanl  uarcs  are  made  and  cheese. 
There  arc  many  iron  lactones  in  the  neighbourhood.  Tiie 
town  is  in  a  valley,  immediately  surrounded  with  \iiie- 
oovered  hills,  backed  by  mountains  covered  with  wood. 
Near  St.  liypolite  is  a  curious  eavern,  between  eighty  and 
ninety  leet  'iiigh.  whieb  penetralm  boriiontally  tbe  pcr- 
pendwuiar  ibee  of  a  loeb:  the  name  of  the  cavern, '  Le 
Chateau  de  la  Roche.'  i>  derived  from  an  aiuient  eantle  at 
the  entrance,  which  was  rumcil  in  the  rtlit,'ious  w  ars  <:,{  lue 
si,\tee;ilti  eeiili.ry  .  the  ruuis  still  n  niain.  Ai.dmcvmrt,  a 
village  on  (ho  LK>ub!>,  hm  a  population  of  lot^u:  the  inha- 
bitants manufacture  iron  goods  and  cotton  yarn.  Mandcurc, 
another  village  in  the  anondiaiemient,  ia  on  tbe  site  of  a 
Roman  town.  Bpamanduoram.  Thsr*  are  the  remains  of 
an  antpbithcatrc.  and  medals  and  other  antiquities  have 
bepu  dug  up.  At  the  village  of  Herimoncourt  lire  inanu- 
tactured  woixlen  screws,  and  clock  and  walah  iMifmneata: 
wooden  »crow8  are  made  at  Dampierrc. 

In  the  arrundisaement  of  Baumc  les  Dames  are  the  towns 
af  Cterval  vn  the  Doubs,  Rougemont.  and  Passavaut.  The 
inbabitaats  of  Rougemont  are  engaged  in  iho  manufacture 
of  iiw  pKMk:  at  Ctenrai*  tbe  Doub^  by  tba  junetion  of  tbe 
RbOne  and  RfaineCiinl.  beoomai  navigable.  In  the  anon- 
dissement  of  Bt•^all^;oh  are  tho  towna  of  Qu,:i_'<  y  r.;ifl  Vil- 
i^taos.   Quingey  is  a  town  of  less  than  iuuu  aiuabiiauts. 


who  are  engaged  in  the  mantifkcture  of  iron  goods.  There 

is  an  aniieiu  castle,  once  the  resiueiice  (if  the  counts  of 
Bouri;oj^nu  ;  and  unar  tho  town  IS  a  cavern,  adorned  WiiU  a 
\arieiy  of  cun^jelalion*.  Near  ]]i)u>~iil; e,  which  is  not  far 
fruni  Qumgey,  is  a  remarkable  cuvorn,  coosistijig  of  a  suite 
of  apartmenu,  extending  above  half  a  mile  ia  langtb. 

In  tbe  anondiasenisot  of  Ploncivlier  aia  the  towns  of 
Boobejean  and  Morteau  on  the  Doubs,  La  Riviere  on  the 
Drujon,  unt!  Jou^^ne  on  tlic  bonier  of  Switzerland.  At 
Rochejeaii  tire  amulUiig  houiie^  tijr  jus;  iron  and  eiiat  iron, 
tan  yards,  and  a  saw  yard;  and  at  1^  Riviere  are  a  saw 
yard  and  a  linseod-oil  mill.    At  the  village  of  Lcvier.  and 
in  tlio  neighbourbai^,  a  good  deal  of  cheese  is  made  -  aeor 
the  village  is  a  ]iit»  the  depth  of  which  ia  unknown ;  it 
appears  to  con»ist  of  a  soecaesion  of  eavecns  on  difieren 
leveU:  it  is  used  aa  a  receptacle  for  the  carcases  of  animal 
and  other  refuse.   Two  <Iugs  which  had  by  accident  fallen 
into  otio  of  tlie  ca*. criis  li\e<l  fo."  a  'i^jir^  lime  on  ihe  bodies 
iliu>  (lis])i)si'il  of,  uiui  biou^lil  forih  youDg  Utlbrv  ihuy  were 
di-<  lA.  re<l  hihI  rescued.    The  village  of  Muut  Benoit  (Be 
ncdict),  on  the  Doubs,  has  a  handsome  Gothic  church, 
formerly  the  conventual  church  of  a  considerable  abbey 
whicb  SKiatsd  here.  The  neigbbouiing  viUaga  of  fiMnaa- 
not  has  tar  its  ehnrefa  a  Temanable  cave. 

The  dejiartinent  of  Doubs  s-cnds  fiiur  raenibers  to  tho 
Chamber  uf  Deiiulio:  it  loriiis  wuli  the  department  of 
Haute  Sadne,  tho  dioctse  of  the  arciihishop  of  Bcsan^on. 
It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cuur  Royaie,  or  Suprenic 
Ck>urt  of  Besancon,  and  in  the  sixth  military  division,  oi 
which  the  hcau-quarters  are  at  Bebaii^on.  Education  is 
more  general  in  this  dejiartrocnt  tluin  in  altnoat  aoyotbor 
in  France:  tbsra  is  «a«  boy  at  school  for  avciy  eleven 
persona. 

The  inbnliitaiils  of  the  mountains  nro  tall,  robust,  unrl 
liealihy;  sober,  ecouumical,  gentle,  willing  to  oblige,  ha>- 
pitablo,and  true  to  their  word,  but  untaught  and  credulous 
those  of  theplain  are  neither  so  robust,  nor  teniiicraie,  nor 
'  obliging.   Tllis  department  is  part  of  the  former  county  o. 

iBourgogne,  or  Fmnehe  Comt^   i  Uietiiimmirt  Umtersci 
deta  ^nanegf  Halts  Bran ;  Dupiu,  Foru§  ProdueUtu  de 
la  Fra'iC'' :  Dirti  ■nnair^  Geogr«pkv^  UHtMntl.) 
DOUCHE.  [Bathi.vo.J 
1>U  CCKKR.  Ll^ivERS.J 

1X)UGLAS  FAMILY.  This  family  derives  its  name 
from  certain  lands  on  the  Douglas  or  Black  water,  in  the 
shire  of  J.«inark,  which  were  granted  out  about  the  middle 
ot  the  twell^h  century  by  ArnoM,  Abbot  of  Kelso,  to  one 
Theobald,  a  Fleming,  whose  son  wss  tbence  called  William 
de  Dotiglas. 

VViUinm  married  a  si>;l(  rof  Friskin  de  Kerd;i',  in  tlu'  ]  n)- 
vince  of  Moray,  and  had  severul  clHidri.n,  all  cl  ^.  hotu. 
except  ihe  eldest,  settled  in  the  north.  Brice,  ilie  ^x■eoIi(l 
son,  became  bishop  of  Moray ;  Alexander,  the  third  sou, 
became  sherilT  of  Elgin;  and  iheir  -sister.  Xfargaret, married 
Hervev  do  Keitb,  great  marasebal  of  the  kingdom. 

Ardienbald,  the  eldest  son,  manied  one  of  the  daughters 
and  co-heircsso*  of  Sir  .lohn  de  Crawford,  of  Crawford,  and 
had  two  soils,  Williaui  and  Andrew,  each  of  whom  had  two 
sons  hkevMse.  William's  eldest  son  married  a  sister  o. 
Lord  Aberiielhy,  but  dying  without  issue,  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  some  time  governor  of  the  caslle  of  Btrwick. 
Andrew's  eldest  aon  married  the  only  daughter  of  AleX" 
ander,  lord  high  Steward  of  Scuthuid,  and  bad  tw  o  sons,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  Sir  Janws  Douglas  of  Loudon,  so 
called  to  distinguish  him  from  his  euusiii,  *  the  good  Sir 
James,'  one  of  the  chief  associiitcs  of  Bruce  in  :i'  luev  m.'  the 
independence  of  his  country.  He  was  made  a  kiu^iit 
bsiiiiierei  under  the  rojal  siaudani  at  H.^nnockburu,  where 
he  cominaiided  tbe  centre  division  of  the  iSoottisb  van.  He 
died  in  a  contest  with  tho  Saracens  wbeu,  itt  fulfiluu  nt 
tho  trust  committed  to  him,  be  was  on  bis  way  to  depoiic 
tbe  heart  of  Bruce  in  tbe  Holy  Lind. 

William  de  Douglas,  some  time  f,'ovcmor  of  Ediiiliiirgh 
Caslle,  was  a  natural  son  of  Sir  Jauicj  of  Loudon,  wliose 
eldest  law  ful  son,  alsw  William  de  Douglas,  had  the  earlih»m 
of  Atbol  conferred  upon  hiiu  on  the  death  of  John  Camp- 
bell without  issue ;  but  he  soon  afterwards  resigned  tlie 
title,  and  gave  a  charter  of  the  earldom  to  Robert,  1^  higb 
steward  of  Scotland.  This  William  de  Douglas  waa  laid 
of  Liddisdale,  and  tbotigh  himself'  the  Howor  of  chivalry, 
as  be^  was  esiled,  k  to  bo  particularly  distinguished  from 
Sir  William  Diugla.s,  tho  kiii'^lil  of  Liddisdalc,  tintural  80« 
of  ihe  good  bur  James.   The  kiugbt  of  XiddisdaJe  long 
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1  tb«  eulogy  which  Fordun  givos  him,  of  being '  En^- 
bad'f  seoarge  and  8«>tknd'c  bulwark but  the  praiaoof  pa- 
tnotwm.  and  e\  t-n  of  humanity  itself,  he  outhved  :  fur  bciiig 
hurt  at  Rnmsay  ot  l)nl\vo)sey*8  appointment  to  the  sheriff 
ship  of  Roxburgh,  he  waitcil  his  opportunity,  and  came  upon 
the  brave  and  \-irttioaB  Ramsay  with  an  arrncd  band, 
wounded  him,  anddiaceed  him  away  to  Hermitage  caiitlc. 
Then  DouglM  uniottrM  biftttlloffr^din^'  victim,  f^int  with 
thinl;  «id  irtth  hi«  rankting  iroumU,  till,  after  a  period  of 
srvf-ntncn  davs'  suflToring,  death  at  len-^tli  tc:  mitintoil  liis 
cxisionce.  'fhp  s»Tsvfmmpnt  of  the  country  wa<i  in  suoli  n 
*Iatc  a;  liie  iiun>.  tint  ihf  kiiii;  not  only  could  nut  nvi'iif^o 
the  outrajyi',  but  was  obiii!;ed  to  pardon  the  relentluss  mur- 
dt-rer,  and  mureM^  er  to  put  him  into  the  varant  sheriffship. 
He  at  lost  died  b;  the  JMnd  of  an  aasMdn  of  the  hoine  of 
Dtiuglas. 

Thw  gn  wl  sir  James  hml  nndHiei-  natural  sm.  wliotn  we 
shall  mcntio!!  pnsontlv,  but  liaviiit;  no  lawful  h-uc,  1u>  U'as 
succeeded  by  his  hrdllicrs.  Hu^h  nurl  Ai''hiti;ilil,  tlio  haii-rof 
whom  married  the  daughter  of  J  olm  Cumyn,  of  Badenoch, 
by  Marjory,  Bister  of  John  Baliol,  kini?  of  Scotland,  and 
had  two  MO,  the  younger  of  whom,  WiUianit  inherited  the 
ftmily  estates,  ana  becaiM  eail  of  Deurlaa.  in  which  efaa- 
rartcr  we  find  him  lord  justiciar  of  Lothian  tlie  year 
in  wlii<*h  King  Robert  II.  ascended  the  throne.  He  M'as 
tlirice  married.  He  married  first  a  daughter  of  the  twelflh 
eurl  of  Mar.  and  in  her  right  was  styled  earl  of  Douglas 
and  Mar.  His  son  Jam<^,  second  earl  of  Douglas  and 
Mar.  married  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  King  Robert  II.. 
but  leaving  no  sorvinng  male  issue,  the  earldotn  of  Mar 
«Ie%'olved  on  his  sister,  and  the  earldom  of  Douglas  on  Ar- 
chibald Douglas,  the  natural  son  of  the  cood  Sir  James 
above  alluded  to,  by  special  M  tllciiiLiit.  Tlii->  .\rchibald, 
third  eurl  of  Douglas,  styled  from  his  great  prowess  '  Ar- 
rliibald  the  Grim,'  had  himself  a  MtUfU  SOU,  irtio  UUnrried 
a  daughter  of  King  Robert  II. 

WillLara.  the  first  carl  of  Dou2;las,  had  no  children  by  his 
•eoond  marriage.  Hy  his  third  narriace,  which  was  wit!) 
the  Lady  Margaret,  sisterand  heir  of  the  tnhd  earl  of  Angus, 
lit'  }\:v\  a  S'lii,  Gt:iirt;o.  wlio  r.b^nincd,  on  his  lU' itlicr's  rcNu'- 
Ual5.j:i,  !i  uTiiut  of  tin-  carliloiii  of  Angii".     lie  ynt  a 

grant  .  f  tin-  shcriffshit)  uf  Ruxbur^h,  and  is  fnuu'l  in  tluit 
ullifx-  anno  1398.  TIjc  previous  year  he  marneU  Mary, 
second  daughter  of  King  Robert  III. 

Sir  Johti  Dooglas,  who  eallantlj  defended  tlie  castle  of 
LoehlerenagBiA<»t  the  Enriuh  iti  tnetninnritr  of  David  tl., 
was  a  younger  brother  of  William,  lord  of  Liddisilalc,  abo\  <• 
nienlioncd.  He  had  several  chddron,  three  of  whom  only 
however  we  .>h.i!l  hi  re  notice,  James,  Henr\,  nml  John. 
The  lost  of  these  married  Mariota,  daughter  of  Rtfginald  de 
Clii-yne,  co-justiciar  of  Scotland  beyond  the  Grampi-ms, 
With  John  de  Vaux.  Sir  Henry  married  a  Qteco  of  King 
Robert  II.,  and  by  her  had  a  son,  who  married  a  grand- 
davjriiter  of  the  same  king.  Sir  Jam^  the  eldest,  suc- 
eee«d  bis  uncle,  the  lord  of  Liddis<Iale,  in  the  lordship  of 
Dalkeith  and  his  niln  r  L'\lcij>ivL'  i>r-i>v:si(ii>s.  He  was 
twit-e  uiarric<l.  his,  M;<,viid  uitc  bi-niL:;  a  si^ti-r  of  King 
Robert  II.  His  eldest  son,  by  h:^  tir-t  n\arriage,  married 
a  daoghter  <f  Kin::  Robert  HI.,  and  had  a  grandson,  who  j 
Danied  Jdhnma,  ilaughter  of  King  James  I.,  and  reliia 
of  Janws,  third  earl  of  Angus,  and  Wfts  on  the  14th  Mateh, 
I45r-i),  crested'earl  of  Morton. 

Wf  ba.i-  thu.-  three  earls  nf  the  IIou^*--  of  Dtiiigla'^:  the 
t-arlof  ljiyii;;b>s,  the  ^■,nl  ot  Angus,  and  tl.c  cail  uf  Morton. 

.\ri  '::  bal  l  I  \  ..  carl  of  Uouglas  eldest  son  of  Archibald 
tiie  Grim,  miuried  xhc  eldest  dauglUcr  of  king  R<jb«rt  HI., 
aiid  by  her  had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who  in  the  life- 
tiiae  of  hi»  (aiiuit  was  styled  earl  of  Wigton.  On  the  death 
of  Kinff  Jatnee  t.  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  council  of  re- 
gency, and  the  next  year  made  lieutenant-general  of  the 
Tvj.\m.  Ills  two  sons,  particularly  William,  the  young  carl 
of  Douglas.  <lr>;u>in.r  ihc  authority  of  an  mfant  prince,  and 
euTouragcti  by  the  divisions  which  aro^e  among  the  nobility, 
cycled  a  sort  of  independent  power  within  the  kingdom, 
and  forbidding  tho  vassals  of  the  house  to  acknowlcdgo  anv 
Other  authority,  created  knight^  appointed  a  privy  eounci!, 
and  assumed  all  the  cxteriur*  of  royalty.  They  were  both 
at  length  hoftL  \t.r  beheaded,  and  tho  eurlditm  of  Douglas 
pai>s«d  to  a  grand-unclf  wIium-  (Mc-i  suii  ni  inied  his 
cousin,  the  fair  moid  uf  GiUloway,  and  reiitoicd  tiie  house 
to  ili  turincr  splendour.  He  became  lieutenant-general  ol  ' 
ik»  kiiigdoHt  and  no  loss  jbrmidahle  to  the  crowu  tlian  1 
lu  It^in  hit  hauky  who  tield  that  high  oftoe.  But  this  I 


power  proved  his  ruin,  and  dying  without  usue,  be  was 

succeeded  by  his  brother,  in  whom  this  great  branch  ow 
th<  li  lusa  of  Doiiglaa  waa  out  down  and  ovnUmwn  fiir 

treason- 
Archibald  v.,  earl  of  Angus,  grcai-grandson  of  William, 
first  earl  of  Douglas,  through  George,  who  obtained  the  earl- 
dom  of  Angus  on  his  mother's  resignation  as  abore  men* 
tioned,  waa  some  time  warden  of  the  East  Marches,  and  on 
the  death  of  Argjle  was  made  lord  hij;h  cliuncellor  of  the 
kini;<liJin,  an'l  so  continued  till  l  t(*s.  wlu'n  he  resigned. 
He  was  caiuiiioiily  called  •  fhc»  (Jruat  Eari  of  Angus;'  and, 
ucciirrliug  to  the  historian  of  his  house,  was  *  a  man  every  way 
accomplished  both  (or  mind  and  body.'    Gawin,  bishop  of 
Dunkeld,  the  translator  of  Viri(il,  wm  his  thini  son  by  his 
JInt  tMNtriageb  which  waa  with  a  daughlar  of  the  lord  high 
chamberlain  of  Sootlatid.  The  1iubop*s  two  elder  btnthers, 
George,  master  of  An^s,  and  8ir  William  D  iuglasof 
Glenbervie,  fell  on  the  fatal  field  of  KlotlrlLii :  and  their 
fat  hi  r,  the  old  curl,  who  lnnl  in  vniii  disnuadccl  the  kini; 
from  the  ruinous  enterprue,  bendinji^  under  the  calamity,  re- 
tired into  Galloway,  and  soon  after  died.  Sir  Archibald 
Douglas  of  ICUspindiet  tha  earl's  son  bjr  ft  SMand  ntairiace* 
was  nMde  lord  tmaotev  of  Seotbtid  towtida  th«  end  oftne 
year  1526,  by  kin!;  .Tames  V.,  who  used  to  stylo  hira  his 
'Grey  Steil ami  ilio  next  year  we  find  Archibald  VI.,  earl 
of  Angus,  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  George,  niastfr  of 
Angus,  lord  high  chancellor  of  I  ho  kingdom.   This  Arehi- 
bald,  the  sixth  earl  of  Angus,  married  Margaret  of  England, 
queen  dowager  of  James  IVn  and  had  by  her  a  daughter, 
who  became  tfao  mother  of  Henry,  lord  Uamley,  husband 
of  Maiy  ^ueen  of  Scots,  and  fhther  of  Jnmes  I.  of  Eng-  ' 
land.    His  brother.  Sir  George,  was  forfeited  on  his  fall, 
and  8]>cnt  tLc-  rc-miiindcr  of  Janio  s  reign  in  cxiU-  in  Eng- 
land: ami  llii-ir  sister  .lean  \va.s  burnt  n.s  ;i  wiu-h  on  the 
casth-  lull  of  Eiiinburgh.   'i'hc  sim  of  Sir  Ocort'i-  sUf^Msded 
his  uncle  as  seventh  carl  of  Angus;  and  on  the  death  of 
his  son,  the  eighth  carl,  commonly  called  '  liu  Good  Earl  of 
Angus,'  witliout  male  isiue,  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Glen> 
bervio,  great-grandson  of  Archibald  tho  great  earl,  suo- 
ccc'led  to  the  c'arMimi.  initl  bad  sunn  aOeru ;ird8  a  charter 
frijin  king  Janu-s  V.,  l  onfurainu'  ail  ihc  antient  privileges, 
of  the  Douglas,  namely,  to  have  the  first  vote  in  couiu  ;!,  lo 
be  the  king's  lieutenant,  to  lend  the  von  of  the  army  in  tho 
day  of  battle,  and  to  carry  the  crown  at  eoronatioot. 

Ihe  seventh  earl  of  Angus  had  •  younger  hfothet,  who 
became  fburth  earl  of  Morton,  and  was  tho  flunotts  Regent 
Morton.  He  was  condemned  lo  death  for  the  murdi  r  i  f 
Darnlev,  and  was  executed  by  the  maidmi,  an  iustrmncnt 
which  lie  himself  introduced  into  Sc-rtlmid. 

Sir  Wdliam  Djuglas  of  Glenbervie  above  nietitioiied 
conveyed  the  lands  of  GU  nbi  rv  le  to  a  younsrcr  son.  His 
eldest  son  became  tenth  earl  of  Angns ;  and  the  son  of  the 
latter  was  in  1G33  created  marquis  of  Douglas,  the  same 
year  in  wliieh  another  bnneh  the  Douslaa  fhmily  was 
advaticed  to  be  eaift  of  Queensherry.  ArchliMM,  eldest  son 
of  the  first  unrqiii*  nf  TVouplas,  officiatcrl  ns  b  rd  high  cham- 
berlain at  the  cnrDiiaii'  n  rtf  kin,^  Cliarli-s  11.,  and  was  there- 
upon created  car!  uftJrin md.  His  yi>un;j:cr  lir  ilher  William 
had  been  some  yen r»  before  created  earl  oi  Selkirk;  hut 
marrying  aflmvards  Anne,  dui-hess  of  ll  inulton,  he  was 
oti  her  grace's  petition  rreatod  duke  of  Hamilton  fbr  life, 
and  a  new  patent  of  the  earldom  of  Selkirk  issued  in  ftvour 
of  his  younger  sons,  two  of  whom  were  themselves  also  ele- 
vated to  tho  peerage.  The  third  marquis  of  Douglas  was 
advatici-'l  to  be  duke  '  f  l)oiif.;las;  but  on  bis  doath  the 
dukedom  bociune  extinct,  and  ilic  marquisate  devolved  on 
the  seventh  duke  of  Hamilton.  His  grjce  was  one  of  the 
party  to  the  great  'JUouglas  cause,*  tne  subject  of  which 
w  as  the  Douglas  estates ;  but  these  were  ultimately  awarded 
to  his  opponent,  who  becoming  entitled  to  the  estates,  as- 
sumed the  name  and  arms  of  Douglas,  and  iti  1790  was 
raise<l  to  the  pet  1.1^:0  as  baron  Dou^aa of  Douglas  caatle» 
in  the  shiiu  uf  Lanark. 

Tlie  year  following,  Geuree,  16th  OBtlof  Morton,  was  en- 
rolled among  the  peor»  of  Great  Britain  as  baron  Douglas  of 
I„ochleven.  The  third  earl  triQuccnsbcrry  bad  previotisly 
been  raised  to  a  m:ir([ui.s.-\to  and  dukedom ;  and  the  fuurtf> 
duke  of  Qucensberry,  who  wai  also  third  earl  of  Mar>-i.. 
made  a  peer  (  f  EHfj^.iud  b\  the  title  of  baron  Douglas  of 
.Amcsbury ;  but  mi  ibe  dtitth  of  his  grace  in  ISlC,  the 
Kn'di>h  barony,  cciitem  d  upon  hin.-i  lt,  and  the  caildoni 
of  March,  conferred  upon  lus  erandlkthcr,  expired ;  while 
tho  dukedom  devolm  on  the  duke  of  Buodeuoh.  and  the 
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onsintl  peerac»  <iMntinil»il  to  the  piamit  vtiqiiu  of 
QuMiiiberiy. 

DOUGLAS,  OAWIN,  was  born  in  the  year  1474  or 
1475.  and  vrtu  the  thinl  sju  of  Archibald,  sixth  earl  of  Angus, 
surnami^d  Bell-the  Cat.  (Scott's  Marmion,  canto  vi..  st. 
xi )  Being  intended  for  the  church,  he  received  the  best 
education  which  S  otlatTl  and  France  could  give.  He  ob- 
tained sucoetsively  tlie  provostship  of  the  collegiate  church 
of  St.  Oika^v  Edinburij^.  and  the  iwctonhip  of  Ueriot 
diDieb.  He  was  tben  nMde  iMiot  of  Abenrodiiek,  and 
lastly,  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  but  his  ele^'ation  to  the  arcli- 
bishoprick  of  Su  Andrews  was  prevented  by  the  pope,  lu 
1513  some  political  intrigues  coropellel  bun  to  retire  to 
England,  vbere  he  was  favourably  received  by  Henry  VIII. 
He  died  of  the  nlague  in  1521  or  1522,  at  the  Bavey,  where 
he  had  l  osiiled  during  the  whole  of  his  stay. 

In  early  years  he  translated  Ovid's  '  Art  of  Love,' 
Mi  l  composed  two  allegorical  poems,  '  Kinj;  Hart'  and  '  tiie 
Palace  of  Honour:'  but  he  is  best  and  most  deservedly 
known  by  his  translation  of  Virgil's  '  iBufliil,*  wtiich.  with 
Jia  thirteenth  hook  by  Maphetis  Vegius,  was  produced  in 
(51S.  To  eaoh  book  it  prelbced  an  original  prologue,  some 
of  which  give  lively  and  simple  dei^chptions  of  scenery, 
written  in  a  manner  whirh  proves  their  author  to  have  been 
possessed  of  considerable  pw-lical  power. 

At  the  end  of  the  work  (p.  3hu.  ed.  of  l5i3X  be  informs 
us  that  *  eompilet  tree  this  work  Virgilean*  *  in  eighteen 
monelhs  space,*  for  two  months  %vhereof  he  '  WTote  never 
one  word.'    He  is  also  r^olicitous  that  his  readers  should 

'  mui  Iral,  and  take  jroorf  l«ot  In  tinui 

vUdi  MnlBda  «i»  of  Qwtioer'a  addma  to  lib  book-- 

fiaj  1 M  that  aaiis  arimlli  Omw, 
ttw  llto*  ihiHlii  fcr  MmiII  of  Muiiw.* 

Tho'o  wh  )  take  the  trouble  to  examine  Douglas  for 
themselves,  will  find  hi^  language  tiut  near  i>o  different 
fton  onr  own  as  nii^;Kt  i  e  imagined  from  a  cursory  glance 
at  the  pagee.  The  chief  differanoe  eomista  in  the  ipelling 
and  the  eeeent,  whfeb  we  may  suppoee  to  have  borne,  as  m 
Chmirrr  n  wnsiderable  resemblance  to  the  present  y.ro- 
iiuiKiiiiioii  of  French ;  at  least  without  ?«ome  sucb  supi''jf,ilion 
it  will  be  found  impossible  to  scan  cither.  (Warton's ///v/. 
Engl.  Pnetnj  (who  ^ives  copious  cxtractaj,  andj^t'o^.  Brit., 
art."  '  Dougla.'*.'; 

DOUGLAS.  [Man.IslbofO 

DOUR.  [HAiWAirtT.] 

DOURA.  or  DURRA.  [Sorohum  vuigare.] 
tX)URO  in  Portuguese,  Duero  in  Spanish,  one  of  the 
prinoipal  riven  of  the  Peninsula,  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Ur- 
Dum  in  the  north  part  of  the  province  of  Sona  in  Old  Cas- 
tile. It  flrstllowi  aoothwatdi,  paMitig  by  the  town  of  Bona, 
then  liirr*  to  the  west,  through  the  provinces  of  Burgns, 
V'lilladulm,  and  Zamora,  and  receives  numerous  alllueiilt> 
both  from  the  north  and  the  south,  the  principal  of  which 
arc,  1.  the  Pisuergo.  wliicb  rises  ui  the  Atilurian  mountains, 
und  after  receiving  the  AUnzon  from  Burgos  and  the  Car- 
cion  from  Palencia,  wMses  by  Valbdoltd,  and  enters  the 
Douro  abo\-e  Tordesillas;  2.  the  Seguillo,  also  from  the 
north,  pnsses  by  Medin.i  del  Rio  Seco,  and  joins  the  Douro 
aba\c  Zaraora;  3.  the  £»k,  a  large  stream,  comes  irom  the 
mountains  of  Leon,  and  enters  the  Douro  below  Zamora. 
Ailer  reeeiYing  the  £sla»  the  Douro  roaebes  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal,  wImcv  it  turns  to  the  south,  and  fbr  about  fifty 
miles  marks  the  bo  ;nrlrf  v  between  the  province  of  Sala- 
manca ni  Spain,  aisd  lii.it  of  Tras  os  Montes  in  Portugal. 
In  this  ]>art  of  its  course  it  receives  first  the  Tormes,  a  ron- 
sidcmblc  stream,  from  the  south-east,  which  rises  in  the 
lofW  Sierra  de  Gredoa,  and  passes  bv  Salamanca,  and  then 
Atiuier  south  the  A^eda,  £rom  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The 
Douro  then  turns  airain  to  the  west,  and  crosses  the  north 
part  of  Portugal,  markini;  the  hniits  between  the  provinces 
of  Tras  OS  Montes  and  Entre  Douro  e  Minho  on  tt&  north 
bank,  and  the  province  of  Bcira  on  its  south  bank.  The 
nrtncitml  afflueota  oC  the  Douro  in  Portugal  are  the  Coa 
f^om  tne  south,  and  dbe  Sabor  and  IVmefs  ftom  the  north. 
The  Douro  passes  by  the  town  i  f  Lainego  and  Oporto,  and 
enters  the  Atlantic  below  th^;  lai.er  city,  of  which  it  forms 
the  harbour.  The  whole  course  uf  llie  Douro  with  its  wind- 
ings is  nearly  .^00  miles,  through  some  of  llie  finest  and 
aaost  feitile  rrgions  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

DOUW.  GERARD,  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1613.  In 
laSS  ho  was  put  by  his  father,  a  glazier,  to  study  drawing 
tntdir  BfertholOBMr  I>okiido»  an  ongtaver»  %vith  whom  he 


remained  eighteen  months.  He  afterwards  rcceive<i  .biv 
instructions  of  Peter  Kouwhoorn,  a  painter  on  glasts  and 
learned  his  art  so  well  that  he  proved  of  great  advantage  is 
his  father.  The  latter,  however,  alarmed  at  the  danger  he  in- 
curred by  mounting  to  his  work  at  church  windows,  made 
him  study  painting  instead,  and  the  illustrious  Rembriuidt 
was  cho*en  for  the  Ud's  master.  From  that  great  [minter 
Gerard  learned  the  mo&tcry  of  colour  and  chiaroscuro ;  but 
he  differed  entirely  from  his  teacher  in  his  maonor  of  psiat- 
ing.  Instead  of  growing  bolder  and  rougher  in  his  hsodlini;  as 
he  grew  older,  he  became  more  and  more  delicate  in  bis  funs!., 
ekboj-atiiig  every thinj;  which  be  touched  with  the  must  t\ 
quisito  delicacy  and  minuteness,  in  so  much  ibat  the  threads 
of  brocades,  and  of  fine  carpets  arc  expressed  even  ia  hit 
smallest  paintings.  Nothing  escaped  his  eye  nor  his  peaciL 
And  yet  with  all  his  elaboration  of  detail  his  pietunsate 
powerful  in  effect,  and  harmonious  and  Uilliaat  in  colour 
He  was  accustomed  to  prepare  his  own  tools,  that  ho  mi^t 
have  them  of  the  requisite  finenesa. 

Gerard.  DottW  has  DOOH  choc{^  with  excessive  slowne^:. 
in  finishing ;  and  Bomo  aneodotoa  are  told  in  proof  of  it. 
Sandrart  says,  that  he  once  viatted  Oenird*s  study  in  com- 
pany with  Bamboccio,  and  on  their  both  expressing  ila  . 
admiration  of  a  certain  miniature  broom-liaudle  in  uikj 
his  pictures,  he  said,  that  he  should  spend  three  more  dav- 
upon  it,  before  ho  left  it.  It  is  6aid  that  his  sitters, weru 
so  wearied  by  his  dilatorincss,  and  disgusted  by  the  ttans- 
scriptsof  their  jaded  faces,  which  he  faithfully  put  upoathf 
cam-ass,  that  others  were  detcned  from  siltine,  and  hewa-. 
obliged  to  abandon  ]>ortrait-paiiUinL'.  Hut  Karel  di- Mui  : 
who  had  been  a  pupil  of  his,  averred  that  he  was  not  s>i 
sbw  as  had  been  asserted ;  and  the  number  of  his  picturo 
tends  to  cocioboiate  his  statement.  Douw  got  excellent 
prices  for  his  paintingtn ;  generally  from  600  to  1000  florins  * 
and  Sandrart  infoi;ns  us  mat  Spiorlng,  a  gentleman  of  ib'i 
Hague,  uaid  him  an  annual  salary  of  luuo  Uornis  for  th.! 
mere  right  of  refusal  of  all  the  pictures  he  painted,  at  ilifl 
highest  price  he  could  obtain.  Gerard  Douw  died  in  ifiSu 
f&t  tnost  fhmous  among  Ua  pupils  was  Mieriai  His  pic- 
to:cs  are  in  nil  great  collectioiw.  (Ai]gonviUo;  StndrarL) 

DOVE.  [CoLUMBIDJt.] 

DOVED.\LE.  [DERBYSHIRE.] 

DOVER,  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  a  borough  and  market' 
town,  having  separate  jurisdiction,  in  the  eastern  division 
of  the  county  of  Kent,  16  miles  s>}uth-east  byaoutli  fniB 
Canterbury  and  72  east-south-east  from  London.  Dover  it 
situated  on  the  coast,  at  the  opening  of  a  deep  valley  forinec 
I  by  a  depression  in  the  chalk  hills,  which  here  present  a  liaii-' 
verse  section  to  the  &ea.  This  depression  runs  into  the  iire 
lior  for  several  miles,  and  forms  tlie  badin  of  a  small  stream 

Dover  was  ealled  by  the  flaxons  l>wyr,  from  dwfyrrhi 
fa  s'rnp  place),  or  from  dwr  (water),  thrc  being  a  smal 
streaui  ai  die  valley  at  the  cxircinity  of  whieh  Dover  standi 
By  the  Romans  it  was  calK-il  Duluis,  whence  Dover. 

From  lis  proximity  to  the  continent,  Dover  has  for  man; 
years  been  the  usual  port  of  embarkation  for  passenger 
going  both  from  and  to  England.  [Calais-]  In  the  reign  fl 
Henry  VHI.  the  emperor  Charles  V.  landed  here,  ani 
Henr\  on  ihat  occasion  contributc<l  a  large  sum  for  th 
erection  of  a  Picr,  which  was  subsequently  corapletwl  i 
the  reign  of  Butabolb.  The  castle,  which  is  on  the  northen 
side  of  the  town,  is  auppoaed  to  have  been  «riginidly  con 
structed  by  the  Romans,  lliesootbem  heights  of  Don 
were  originally  strongly  fortified  during  the  Tale  war.  at> 
extend  in  a  semicircle  as  fhr  tw  the  famous  Shakspeare' 
CI  I  tr,  so  called  from  the  celebrated  scene  in  •  Kniy  1-ear.' 

The  boundaries  of  the  present  borough,  in  addition  1 
the  old  borough,  include  a  part  of  the  paridt  of  BucUaw 
and  comprise  a  population  of  15,298  persona;  16dt  wei 
registered  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act.  The  bi 
rough  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  appears  fni 
the  Municipal  Corporation  Report  to  be  doubtful  wh 
ther  there  arc  anv  charters.  A  cAirt  of  record  is  held  thn 
times  a  week.  The  general  sessions  are  held  three  times 
Year  befure  the  recoraer  and  other  justieea.  TTaere  was 
hundred  court,  but  it  l;as  fallen  into  disuse.  The  town  col 
sisis  principally  of  one  street  about  a  mile  bnjj,  running  i 
the  direcii(m  of  the  valley.  A  theatre  and  a»scnibly-rnc< 
veru  erected  in  1790.  The  town  is  now  oonaidored 
fashionable  watering-place,  and  possesses  every  eonv«nien( 
for  sea-bathing.  Many  handsome  houses  have  rc<  t m 
been  built  for  the  aeeommodntioii  of  viattors  in  th«  seuHi 
Tho  hrfbovr  is  »ot  voiy  good,  but  it  con  acoooiiaodoio  ahi; 
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ef  MO  toni.  ud  is  principally  used  for  tuling  and  steam 
packets  to  France.  It  hoi  now  for  some  years  (1837)  bcun 
un<leri;airjg  repairs  and  improvements,  but  it  does  not  seem 
p:obable  that  it  can  ever  be  made  a  lixxI  port.  Some  corn 
i>LT  >und  in  the  neighbour btHxl.  and  exported  to  I^ndon  ; 
ja!  theie  am  some  paper-mills  near  tlie  town.  The  mar- 
kel-daj's  axe  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  An  annual  fair  is 
hM  on  the  23rd  of  November. 

Dwte  919  two  chuicbM.  St,  James's  and  St.  Muy'a ;  the 
iiniwr  vorth  lAiL,  the  htter  387£.  pir  uinum ;  as  well  as 
a  new  church,  and  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Society 
of  Friend'^,  Independents,  Wesle}  an  Methodists,  Uiutarians, 
aod  Rom  in  Catholics.  A  charity-school  for  boys  and  girls 
W3S  founded  in  1789;  it  has  received  various  donation!!, 
aod  ia  1820  a  new  building,  capable  of  containing  200  ho\> 
and  aoo  sirls,  w  ereoled.  The  hgapital  of  St  l^try,  aAer- 
«vds  called  tbe  Maiaon^Dieu.  vai  Ibandad  ia.  Ota  I9(h 
Henry  III.  Ly  lliihert  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Kent  and  ebief 
juifice  of  Kimhiinl.   [Cinque  Ports  ] 

DOVETAIL,  a  term  in  joinery.  A  clovetail  i>  the  oiid 
01  ii  p£t:ce  ut  wuckI  fashioned  nito  the  fan-like  form  of  ad  >^  l's 
tail,  and  let  into  a  corresponding  hollow  of  another  piecu  of 
'^tjod.  Dovetails  are  aitoer  exposed  or  oonoealed;  'con- 
cealed dovetailing  b  ef  two  kiwH,  lapped  lad  mitred.* 
iNkhoUon's  Diet.) 

DOVRAFIELD.  [Norway] 

DOWER  (Law)  is  tiiat  part  of  the  hnsland's  laiid.^,  tone- 
meni»,  or  hereditaments  which  comt'  to  ilic  wife  upon  liis 
ieath,  not  by  force  of  any  contract  expressed  or  implu  d  be- 
tween tbe  parties,  but  by  operation  of  ,  lo  be  completed  by 
an  aetnal  assignment  of  uui  ticular  portions  of  the  properly. 

Prier  to  ibe  reicn  of  Charles  II.,  five,  and  until  tbe  paaa- 
ing  of  tbe  act  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  105,  four  kiudi  of  dower 
wecnkiuiwn  to  the  English  law. 

1.  Dower  at  t!u'  cummonlaw. 

2.  Dower  by  custom. 

3.  Dower  ad  o>iiuiii  eccleaUBi. 

4.  Dower  e\  aAiunau  patria, 

5.  Dower  de  la  plus  beale. 

Hue  last  waa  mereljr  a  eonseqaenoe  of  tenure  by  knight's 
^rvice.  and  was  abolished  by  stat.  li  Charles  II.  c.  j  I ;  and 
the  3rd  and  4th  having  long  become  obsolete,  wi  re  fuuilly 
abolished  bs  tin-  abi)ve  inrni)onf<l  slaluti-  ot  Wni.  IV. 

By  the  old  law,  duwer  attuclittl  upun  the  lands  uf  which 
the  husband  wa^  seised  at  any  time  during  the  marriage,  and 
whicb  a  child  of  the  husband  and  wife  might  by  possibility 
inberit;  nnd  thqr  remained  liable  to  dower  in  the  naiidsof  a 
purelnaer*  tbough  various  ingenious  mode*  of  conveyance 
were  contrived,  which  in  aomeeaaea  prevented  tbe  attaching 
of  dower  :  hut  this  liability  was  productive  of  i^nat  inconve- 
nience, and  frc(|uently  of  injustice.  The  law  too  was  in- 
'Insistent,  for  the  wife  was  not  dowablo  out  of  her  husband's 
equitable  estates,  although  the  htisband  had  his  courtesy  in 
those  to  which  the  wife  was  equitably  entitled.  [CovxniSY.] 
To  remedy  these  inconveniimoes  tbe  statnte  above  men- 
tiooed  was  pasted,  and  its  objeers  may  be  stated  to  be,  1,  to 
make  equitable  estates  in  posses^^ion  liabli;  tu  dowcr;  2.  to 
take  away  the  right  to  dower  out  of  lands  dibpused  of  by 
the  husband  absolutely  in  liis  life  or  by  will:  j,  to  enable 
the  husband,  by  a  simple  declai-atiou  in  a  deed  or  will  to 
bar  the  right  to  dower. 

'  The  law  of  dower,'  say  tbe  Real  Property  Commission- 
ers, in  their  Second  Re|>ort,  upon  wbisb  tttis  statute  was 
iwt^ed,  '  tbough  well  adapted  to  tbe  state  of  fteehold  pro- 
perty which  existed  at  the  time  when  it  was  established, 
and  during  a  long  time  afiei  war<ls,  had,  in  consctiuem  e  of 
the  frequent  alienation  of  property  which  takes  place  in 
modern  times,  become  excecdin;^ly  mconvonient.'  In  short, 
dower  was  considerod  and  treated  as  an  incumbrance,  and 
ens  never,  except  in  caaee  of  inadTorteney,  suffered  to 
tiiae.  Tbe  inerenao  of  personal  property,  and  tbe  almost 
enhrmal  custom  of  securing  a  provision  by  settlement, 
aff  .idi-(l  more  cfy.  ' li  d  and  con\°enicnt  means  of  providing 
for  the  wife.  Du wcr  at  the  common  law  is  the  only  species 
oS  d,  wer  which  affects  lands  in  England  generally;  dower 
by  cujiitom  IS  only  of  local  apnlination,  a.s  dower  by  the  cus- 
tom of  gavelkina  and  Borougn  English  ;  and  fteeboncb  ap- 
plies exclusively  to  copyhold  lands.  The  forma  ia  treated 
of  in  Robinson  s  '  History  of  Gavelkind,*  the  btttor  in  Wa^ 
kineeo  'Copyholds.' 

Tn  order  to  describe  dower  at  the  common  law  clearly,  it 
V.  i.\  be  advisable  to  fbUow  Ibo  distiibnlim  «f  the  snlgect 
made  by  Blackatone. 


I.  Wbo  may  be  endowed. 

C.  Of  wliat  a  wife  may  be  endowed 

.t.  How  she  shall  be  en  dowel. 

•1  How  dower  may  be  bonerl  or  prevented. 
1.  H'ho  may  be  endowed. — Ever}'  woman  wbo  Las  at* 
taincd  the  aire  of  nine  years  iaontitlod  lo  domr  bf  wmnrHI 
law,  except  aliens,  and  Jeweaaaa,  so  lonip  as  tbiMr  con  tin  ne 
in  their  religion.  And  hem  the  diaability  anaiag  flom 
alienage,  a  queen,  and  also  an  aUan  lioeuod  by  k&ig^ 
are  exempt. 

'2.  Of  what  she  may  be  endou-^d.  — She  is  now  by  law  en- 
titled 10  be  endowed,  that  is,  to  have  an  estate  fur  life  in 
the  third  part  of  the  lands  and  tenements  of  whieb  tbe  hus- 
band wns  solely  seised  either  in  deed  or  in  law,  or  in  wbidi 
lie  h  id  a  right  of  ontiy.atany  time  during  tbe  eovertnie,  of 
a  leaal  or  eqnitablo  eslate  of  inberitance  in  possession,  to 
which  the  issue  of  the  husband  and  wife  (if  any)  might  by 
possibility  inherit. 

3.  Hm^  s.hc  sliall  be  e/idiM-t'd,^ By  Ma^a  Charta  it  is 
jirovided,  thai  the  widnw  sliall  not  jKiy  a  fine  to  the  lord  for 
her  dower,  and  thai  she  shall  remain  in  tbe  chief  bouse  of 
lier  husbaud  for  forty  days  after  his  death,  during  which 
time  her  dower  shall  be  amigned.  The  portisular  lands 
and  hereditamenta  to  be  bdd  in  dower  must  be  aaeigned 
by  the  heir  of  the  husband,  or  his  ijiiardian,  by  metes  and 
bounds  if  divisible,  otherwise  specially,  ay  of  the  third  pre- 
sentation to  a  benefice,  &c.  If  the  heir  or  his  guardia  lo 
not  assign,  or  assign  unfairly,  the  widow  has  her  remedy  at 
law,  and  the  sheriff  is  appointed  to  assign  her  dovar;  vrhf 
bill  in  equity,  which  is  now  the  usual  remedy. 

4.  JJuw  dower  may  be  barred  or  prevented. — A  woman 
is  barred  of  her  duwer  by  the  attainder  of  her  husband 
Ibr  treason,  by  her  own  attainder  for  treason,  or  felony,  by 
divorce  d  rhimlo  matrimonii,  by  elopement  from  lier  hus- 
band and  li\ing  with  her  adulterer,  by  detaining  the  title- 
deeds  i'roni  the  heir  at  law,  until  she  restores  them,  by 
alienation  of  the  lands  assigned  her  for  a  greater  estate  than 
ahe  has  in  them;  and  she  might  dao  M  bmod  of  her 
dower  by  levjnng  a  fincb  or  aufBiring  a  roeovny  dnij^g  her 
marriage,  while  those  aasuianese  existed.  But  the  meet 
usual  means  of  barring  dower  arc  by  jointures,  made  under 
the  provisions  of  !h«  JT  lien.  Vlll..  c.  1 1> ;  and  by  the  act  of 
the  husband.  Hi  t  i  i  i:  stat.  .1  &  4  Win.  IV.,  c.  105,  a 
flue  or  recovery  by  the  husband  and  wife  was  the  only  i 
by  which  a  right  to  dower  which  had  altmdy  oitadttd  \ 
be  barred,  though,  by  means  of  a  simple  form  of  ooaTeyanet^ 
a  husband  might  prevent  tbe  right  to  dower  fiom  arising  at 
all  upon  lands  purchased  by  him.  By  tlie  above-mentioned 
statute,  it  is  provided  that  no  woman  shall  be  entitled  to 
dower  out  of  any  Ian  K  ;i1w,i!  ately  disposed  of  by  her  husband 
either  in  his  life  or  by  will,  and  tliai  his  debts  anden>?ai^e- 
ments  shall  be  valid  and  effectual  as  against  the  right  of 
the  widow  to  dower.  And  further,  that  any  declaration  by 
the  husband,  either  by  dcod  cr  will,  that  the  dower  of  his 
wifo  shall  be  aulyeeted  to  any  natiietiona,  or  that  she  shall 
not  have  any  dower,  shall  be  effeetoal.  It  ia  alao  provided 
tliat  a  simple  devise  of  n-  '.1  .t  it:-  to  the  wife  by  the  husband 
shall,  unless  a  contrary  uUeiiUoii  be  ex(;rcssed,  operate  in 
bar  of  her  dower.  This  statute  howe\  er  ;1  '  u  nnly  mar- 
riages contracted,  and  only  deeds,  tac^  gubsequeut  to  1st 
January,  1834. 

Most  of  these  alterationa.  as  indeed  may  be  said  of  many 
others  which  have  reeendy  been  made  in  tbe  English  real 
property  law,  have  Ibr  some  yeara  been  established  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  An  account  of  the  various 
enactments  and  provisions  in  forc<!  in  the  different  states 
respecting  dower  mav  be  found  in  4  Kent's  Commentaries, 
p.  34- 7J.   (HI.  Com. ';  Park  on  Dower.) 

DOWLETABAD.  a  strongly  fortifunl  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  .^urungabad.  seven  miles  uorth-wesl  from  the  city 
of  Aurungabad,  in  19*  67'  N.  laL,  and  76"  H'  &,  long.  The 
fort  oonsisis  of  an  enormous  insulated  mam  of  granite, 
standing  a  mile  and  a  lialf  from  any  hill,  and  rising  to  the 
height  of  60U  foot.  The  rock  ia  &uxrouude(l  by  a  deep  ditch, 
across  which  there  is  but  one  passage,  which  will  allow  nu 
more  than  two  persons  to  go  sWrast.  The  passage  into  tbe 
fort  ii  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  can  be  entered  by  only 
ono  penon  at  a  time  in  a  stooping  postnco.  From  tma  on> 
tranee  the  passage,  still  cut  tlirougn  tho  Nek  and  very  nar- 
row, winds  upwards.  In  the  course  of  this  passage  are 
several  doors  by  which  it  is  obstructed,  and  the  place  is  alto- 
gether so  strong,  that  every  small  numb  r  f  i)ei>.Lin-  w  ih  ra 
the  ibrt  might  bid  defiance  to  a  nuiberous  army.  On  tbe 
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other  hand,  the  fort  micbt  be  invested  by  a  very  incon- 
siderable force,  so  as  effecti.ally  to  provoiu  any  sniipliL's 
being  received  by  the  garrison,  who,  owinji  to  lln-  intMc  a  y 
of  the  outlet,  could  never  make  an  effeclive  jally.  I  hi- 
lower  part  of  the  rock,  to  the  height  of  ISO  feet  I'l-om  the 
ditdl,  i»  nearly  perpendicular,  and  it  would  be  wholly  im- 
pnetioUs  to  asnnd  it  Tfa«  roek  it  wall  providAd  with 
tanks  of  wniar. 

Since  the  8e*t  of  governnient  has  betii  trnnsferred  to 
Aurun|!abad  the  town  of  Dowietabad  ha.->  Jircaily  decayed; 
only  a  small  portion  of  it  is  now  inhabited.  This  phin-  is 
Mid  to  have  been  the  residence  of  a  very  powerful  mjih  in 
the  thirteenth  centunr.  when  the  Mohammedans  'unAer 
ASiak  vd  Dem  ouriM  their  arms  into  this  part  of  the  Dcc- 
cen.  In  130(  tlM  fiirt  anil  surrounding  country  were 
brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  cni|H;ror  of  Deliii. 
About  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  they  were  taken 
by  Ahmed  Nizam  Shah  of  AhnifihuiL,'L;ur,  aixl  in  lfi:jl, 
during  the  reirn  of  Shnh  .Ichan,  again  camo  into  the  ptm- 
aes^^ion  of  the  MoiriilH,  Dowletabud  has  since  followed  the 
fate  of  that  part  of  the  Deccan,  having  be«n  oonqnered  by 
Nieam  ul  Mulk,  with  whose  suocienors,  tliA  Ifiiams  m 
£jderab«d,it  hat  am««  remained. 

DOWN,  the  fine  hair  of  plants,  is  «  oelltilar  expantfoh 
pf  tlio  cutick',  conjiiAline  nf  attcmntcil  fliin  scinitraMi- 
areul  liiMrs,  uilher  simp(«'  ur  joiiitorl  cii'l  lo  t  in!,  or  rvi-n 
ranched,  as  in  the  Mullein.  \Vli4  n  altiu  hcl  to  sin  il-;,  it 
enables  them  to  be  buoyed  up  in  the  air  and  trausportetl 
firom  place  to  placo.  When  covering  the  external  surfiicc 
of  a  plant,  >t  undoubtedly  acta  at  a  pioteetion  against 
extrenies  of  lampeMtare,  and  probably  as  a  toosns  of 
absorbing  moisture  iVom  tlie  air. 

DOWN,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of  Ulster  in 
Iruland;  boutuk-d  mi  the  nnnh  hy  au  antrlu  of  Lnch  Nengh, 
tlie  county  of  Aiitrun,  and  the  bay  of  Belfast :  on  the  etist 
and  south  by  the  Irish  channel;  and  on  (he  west  by  the 
epuntiea  of  Louth  and  Armagh,  from  which  it  is  partly 
aapajfatod  hy  the  hay  of  Carlin^ford  and  the  river  of  Newrv. 
Th»  gtaaiatt  lacigth  fron  Onmfleld  point  on  the  south-wvat 
n>  Oriock  point  on  the  north-east  is  S\  Rngrlish  miles ; 
greatest  breadth  from  Moyallan  on  the  west  "to  the  const 
near  Rillywaltur  on  the  oast,  is  inilcs.  The  coawt  line  f  iti- 
ckidiiig  Loiif,'li  Strangford)  from  }k'lfn.«t  to  'Ncwry,  i-x- 
dusivu  of  small  Mrregularttiasy  is  about  125  English  m\\w. 
The  area,  aosordioj  to  the  Ocdnattoa  Bniwf  tt  Inland, 
oomirta  of-^ 

Land  ....  <0S.415  8  1ft 
Water   ....     8,i>02    i  u 


Tolal      ....    611,917      3  29 
Statute  measiiii'.  or  '.K>C>  !>qiinri>  »t;!tutt'  mik-s  nearly. 

Down  forms  the  suuth-eastcni  extieuHty  of  UUtor.  The 
surface  of  nearly  all  the  county  is  tindulaiing ;  bal  tiia  only 
unoullif  ated  distriot  is  that  occupied  by  the  Mounw  moun- 
taiaa  aad  the  detached  group  of  SKere  Croob.  The  moun- 
tainous district  of  Mourne  is  l;oun<l(  tl  on  the  cast  by  the 
bay  of  Dundrum  and  on  the  wc^t  b\  the  hay  of  Oirlmgford, 
and  ro\ers  an  area  of  neaily  "JO  s()uiirf  miles.  Beginning 
from  the  west,  the  prmcipai  etevati  Hi's  me  Cleomack,  1257 
feet;  Tievedockanigh,  1557  feet;  KaijU-  Mountain,  2084 
feet,  having  on  the  north  Rocky  Mountain,  feet,  and 
on  the  »ou(h  Fiulievc,  1498  feet ;  Sliere  Muck  North,  219H 
fte^  iiain  the  north-mttem  declivity  of  which  the  river 
Bann  takee  tts  rise  at  an  altitude  of  1467  feet ;  Sliero 
Muck  South,  I'M  I  feet:  81i>>ve  Bingian,  2449  feet:  and 
north  of  thmv  Chiiniie\  Roek  Moiintnins,  '2152  feet ;  Slicve 
BeariKij;h,  'I-Vj  l  feet;  She\e  Co-rji;h.  -IM-l  feet  ;  ami  Slievo 
DoDard,  2796  feet,  the  high  -st  erouiid  in  the  county,  which 
o««rhaaga  the  aea  above  ^e^^  (■:lstle,  a  small  towftaftuated 
on  the  wwatain  ahole  of  Dundrum  hay.  This  akMimain 
group  coAtaina  moeh  flue  aoenery.  Its  nordi-eiuitem  de- 
cliviiie*  are  eloflu'd  for  several  miles  with  il.e  j  lrmt  itions 
of  Tullyinore  Park,  the  splendid  rcsidi  nre  of  the  llail  of 
Rtxien  ;  its  wi-sterti  Hanks  o^erhiini.;  thi'  herivitiful  vicinities 
ol  Warren'*  Point  and  KtMiitrevor,  and  on  iho  narrow  strip 
Ktween  ita  southern  declivities  and  the  si  a  i-,  situated  the 
floe  detnesne  of  Moumo  Park  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Kilmoiey.  The  Slicve  Croob  range  covers  an  area  of  about  ten 
atinare  miba  lothenofth-eastof  the  MournuGroup.  Slicve 
fSoob,  the  highest  elevation  of  the  ratufe.  has  an  altiuide  of 
1756  fix  t ,  nil  It-  Tinrth  r;is{ci-n  det'lmtv  the  river  l^s™"  f'^*''' 
at  au  eirvaUuQ  ot  aiwut  U6u  feet  above  the  level  ol'  the  sea. 


I    The  remainder  of  the  county,  about  850  square  milM 

is  prwluctivc,  beinu'  e'tluT  under  cultiv:i;inn  or  serving 
the  purjii^w*  of  lusbary.  The  nuntcnms  hills  whifh 
I  (liveisifv  the  iviirfnee  arc  seldom  tn  )  hrzh  for  aniMe  cul-  i 
tivation  ;  and  ihc  iiregularity  of  the  sur£icc  tanlitai«-s 
drainage,  and  likewise  aiTords  a  shelter,  which,  from  the 
•caidty  of  timber  in  some  parts  of  the  county,  is  of  material 
advantage.  A  low  chain  of  nittivated  emineneea,  well  lini' 
beted,  and  on  the  northern  and  western  s^idc  covered  wiih 
the  demesne?  nnd  iravr(i\et  u  nl*  of  a  resident  gentry,  com 
mcnce-,  east  of  Di-oin  irf,  aii'l  eMomk  uiuler  \  anous  i-;iinfs 
along  the  valley  of  liic  J>»gan  and  the  vasicrn  shore  ol  Bel- 
fast Loch,  as  fer  as  Bangor.  The  only  dclachwl  emincnr>^ 
of  any  cnnseouence  is  tbo  hill  of  Scrabo  at  th«  bead  of  l^b 
Straiigfbrd.  SS4  fbet.  TWs  ratige  separates  thehasinof  the 
Lai;an  ft-om  that  of  Loch  Strangford. 

The  eastern  shore  of  Belfast  l.,och  has  no  aiicli:  n>y<.  fbr 
Aessrls  aiiove  tlie  tliinl  elass.  There  i>  :i  mikiU  i[uriy  for 
fishing  and  pleasure-boats  at  Cultia,  a  nuk'  bclovt  the 
bathing  village  of  llolywood,  where  regattas  are  held 
Out  0^  Belfast  Loch  the  first  harbour  "on  the  mast  of 
Alda  to  at  Bangor,  where  a  pier  was  built  b)  j-arltuuicn- 
taty  grant  hi  1757,  fbnning  a  small  htarboot  in  the  aouih- 
east  part  of  the  my  of  about  300  ft  square,  fifteen  sai. 
I  of  carrNiiiL;  \essel>  belonj;  to  tlii-'  )kire.  'nhirh  nre  rhietly 
;  eiiua^ed  in  the  e.vjiort  of  eorii  auil  eat'le  to  the  cuast  ol 
Seotl.iiid.  Co!oiu-1  AVard,  llie  jH-oprielor,  i>  eiiu-aged  in  tilt; 
construction  ol  a  pier,  which,  when  coniiiit*te<i,  will  alford 
fifteen  feet  at  low  •water  within  tlio  haihoiir.  The  coast 
here  consista  of  low  tdate  rocks ;  and  there  is  a  difflculty  iit 
getting  stones  of  a  anfficivnt  size,  which  has  Mtherto  vvtatHed 
the  completion  of  this  desirable  work.  East  ef  Bangor  la 
the  little  harbour  of  Grooms|iort  or  Gregory's  Port,  when,' 
Duke  Schomherg  landed  in  I'.'-n  ]l*;rc  is  a  stiiall  quay 
and  alxmt  1 00  houses, chiefly  otvupied  by  fi^hcnncn.  Soutn- 
cast  of  Grooiiisport  is  Donaghadcc,  tlie  only  jil  u  l  >  t  -ecurity 
for  a  large  vessel  from  Belfast  Loch  south  to  the  liarbour 
of  Strangford.  [Domaghadke.]  Off  Dotiaghadce  lie  three 
islands*  called  the  Copehuids,  from  a  fomily  uf  that  nauic 
which  fcrtncrly  held  tlic  opposite  coast.  On  one  of  thesn*. 
calleil  the  C'.D'S'i  or  LiKlilb'"i'-t'  Island,  there  is  a  lighthouse, 
Nvhi  li  marks  the  entiaiiee  to  Hrlfast  Loch  from  the  south. 
Tliis  builditip,  \v  iiieli  was  ereetecl  al»oiit  1715,  is  a  square 
tower,  70  ft.  nigh  to  the  bnlern:  the  walls  "It.  tlii;  k  Tlie 
mo<le  of  lighting  practised  in  1744,  when  Harris  wr  ite  his 
'  Histoiy  of  Down,'  was  by  a  flro  of  coals  kindled  on  a 
gmte,  which  was  fixed  on  an  iron  spindle  rising  from  the 
masonrv.  On  a  windy  night  this  grate  used  to  consume  ;i 
ton  and  a  half  of  conl.  This  island  contains  40  acn>s  ;  the 
oiher  ivvo,  ^'t.j  and  A]  acre*  respectively.  The  sound  bt;- 
iHcoa  Ills'  Islnml.  which  lie'*  nearest  the  land,  and  tli^^ 
shore  of  Down,  is  about  araile  nnd  a  qnaricr  in  hrradtli. 
It  has  fVom  7  to  8  fiithoios  uf  water;  but  the  side  next  liic 
mainland  is  fool ;  and  a  rock,  half  a  mile  ihnn  tbo  thore. 
called  the  Dqmty,  which  has  hut  |U  ft.  of  water  at  loir 
ebb,  renders  the  navigatiim  difflcuU  in  ha«y  weather. 

I'loni  Donai^hadee  south  the  con'^t  is  low,  rockv,  nn«l 
daiigt'ioiw.  Th«  rock  of  Sctihnariin,  covered  at  half  tiood, 
and  the  N ovtli  and  .Smith  Rocks,  the  former  never  cowrci!. 
the  latter  at  every  half  tide,  lie  farthest  off  shore,  and  are 
most  in  the  way  of  veaseU  coming  up  channel.  The  light- 
house of  Kilwarlin  was  enacted  on  the  Bouth  Rock  in  179*. 
and  has  afncn  nroved  highly  servleeahlo  to  all  traders  in  tbc 
charnid.  .\t  Brd'\ \v:dt(  r.  Biillyhalbert,  Cloghy,  and  New 
castle,  in  yiiiiitin  iJay,  all  »ilunf<-d  on  tbc  eastern  shore  d. 
Ards,  arc  (Isliitig  station*.  Ttie  Hrs;  is  \eiy  r  np:d)!e  of  im- 
proremenl  as  a  hnrlwur,  and  ihesi-  t.s  a  »inaU  quay  for  the 
supply  of  the  Kilwarlin  Lttrbthousc  at  tlie  latter;  but  no 
shelter  in  any  of  them  tof  vessels  of  more  than  30  tons. 

South  from  Newcastle  Is  Ikrm  Bay,  muidi  frequented  hv 
flahing-veasds,  and  capable  of  great  improvement.  The 
estimated  expense  of  n  breakwater  pier,  which  would  coiiMM-t 
it  info  nn  e\eel!"nt  lide  h:irbi)ur.  is  .1ii06A  yie  peninsula  of 
Ard*  riiiii  out  ;it  BiiUytuniitin  to  a  low  rocky  point  south 
of'l\'ni  M.iv.  A  rock,'call«l  the  Bar  Pladdy.  having  II  ft. 
wafer  at  spring  ebbs,  lies  immedialcly  off  Quintio  Point : 
and  the  entrance  to  Strangford  I-och  is  erronoondy  laid 
down  in  MackensieV  Man  as  lying  through  the  tiarmv  in- 
temoUaie  diannd  oaHedNelaon^Gut  Hevml  shipwrecks 

I  have  occurred  in  e  .n-tquence.     The  true   etitrmiif  to 
Strangford  Loch  lie*  west  of  the  Bar  Pbddy.  betwt^n  it 
and  Kiliard  Point,  on  the  opposite  side.    T\\f  entrance  ii 
1  a  uarrow  channel  of  about  5  miles  in  length  by  ^  avcnige 
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breaath  of  les?:  tlian  a  mile.  Within,  tlie  Idcli  of  SU-angfurJ 
«xpintLs  iitii>  ,1  wry  exteiijiive  sheet  oC  water,  extenthag 
northward.-  to  NLWionnurd-,  uii'l  lU'ail)  iiisuliUuig  the  diii- 
Utet  beiwM^n  it  aud  the  «sa.  The  tide  uf  so  lorga  a  sheet 
•f  vMer  making  its  vay  to  ud  frooi  th«  MO,  eauMSA  gnat 
cacrnU  in  the  oanow  ooonooting  Mirail  at  every  ebb  and 
Ibiw,  and  ivndon  the  nsTigation  at  such  times  very  diliicult. 
AiToss  this  strait  is  n  ferry,  wliii  li  gives  name  to  the  town 
uf  Portafcrry  at  the  tjajieni  or  AnU  side  of  the  entrance. 
Fi  c  tow  n  of  Strani;furil.  w  hu  h  hcs  oppi»ilo,  i:»  suppo^t-d 
i.'ucfiw  its  nome  from  the  <>m>nKth  of  the  tide  nias  be 
i»cen.  Till-  true  channel,  m  iln.-  narrowest  |iart  of  the 
-trait,  is  littk  wore  tbao  a  quarter  uf  a  mile  across,  being 
r.ntraetttl  by  Nclu,  one  of  whicb.  called  the  Ranting 
WboeL  causes  a  whirlpool  dungerous  to  tmaU  craft.  There 
«  another  but  les&  (laiiK<;i-uu»  eddy  uf  (he  same  kind  at  the 
ti[>posjt<.'  t>idi.'.  Within  1  lie  ciitraiH  v  there  arc  several  (?ood 
aiifhoriif;*;*,  aud  l»tiniini;-(iii;i\s  ;it  Stransjford,  Portaferry,  I 
KilUleagh.  the  quay  of  Downpalru  k.  and  K'.rUcvilil)in.  Kil- 
:  U^a^h  quay  waa  built  by  parlt;inu  utary  grunl  m  lJ6i,  and  j 
^i,t  I  iOifl.,  but  is  now  much  gme  to  decay.  Strangford 
Lficb  contains  s  Beat  Bumber  of  islaads,  msny  of  tvbioli 
atv  postumble,  ana  great  ntimben  of  Tsbbita  are  bred  in  { 

"hem.  From  Killanl  Point  llu-  con^t  In-ais  soutli  west, and  : 
J  rocky  and  foul  as  l'.u-  asi  Airl^'lass,  uiu  then:  is  a  |in't(y  ' 
jikJiiJ  harbi.iur,  \a.U'.  for  small  \ism1=.  In  wlurh  it  is  imu  li 
frequcnte<J.  but  exposed  to  a  laiisy  ),nMurHl  swell  in  iwuih- 
eaaterly  galea.  A  pier  watt  liuilt  lii  re  about  li^l9  at  the 
joint  espenae  of  the  old  fishery  board  and  the  proprietor, 
Mr.  Ot^lvie.  There  is  a  small  li^hthou.sc  at  tba  extremity 
cf  thU  |jier.  Ardglass  w  a  principal  place  of  reiort  fur  the 
fisii  ij^^  fleets  whirh  frequent  the  channel.  Itntnediatcly 
west  of  Ardglajts  !:.s  ili.'  harbour  of  Killougli,  between 
Rmgford  Point  on  llie  i;a.st  and  St.  John's  Point  on  the 
^est.  A  natural  breakwater,  easily  iinproval>le,  cxtiinl,'* 
b«twe«n  thcif  point.s  and  gives  a  pretty  secure  suichorage 
Sat  large  vessels  within.  Tboie  is  an  inner  harbour  for 
•bmU  cimft,  dry  at  ebb»  vith  a  quay,  built  about  the  begin- 
ninjf  of  the  last  eenlury. 

Wt-I  i  f  Sr.  .Tulni'^  Point  o]>cns  the  great  bay  of  Dun- 
dr  Ml.  wlinii  c\tt  ii  la  Iruui  iliis  point  on  the  cast  to  the 
oxi-t  of  Mounic  on  the  wot,  a  ilislance  uf  alonl  i\niv 
lcagM*?»  by  a  lea^'ue  in  deptli,  nmning  north  by  we>t.  Tins  j 
!  ay  i»  expose*!,  sliall  av,  ai  il  tail  of  quicksands,  and  so  situ- 
ated that,  till  the  erection  of  the  pre^eitt  pier,  which  forms 
•  small  asylum  harbour  at  Newcastle,  a  well-frcquentcd 
tething-place  on  the  aouth-irestcm  side  of  the  bay*  TC!>iicls 
nnbayea  here  with  an  cast  or  soutb>east  wind  inevit.ibly 
«i-ljt  tsii  -.liuro  Fruiii  an  i[i>]it'ctiiin  of  the  books  of  the 
resident  reveuue  ullu  cr  st  itionul  at  Newcastle,  it  has  been  I 
ascertained  that  fii.an  IT-'  !  lo  isrti.  58  vessels,  valiu-il  at 
':o9.«3('/.,  have  been  wreckjcd  in  Dandrum  Bay.  Tlic  pier  , 
cf  Nc  j.ra»tlc  was  erected  at  the  joint  expense  of  tiio  old 
fishnrf  board  and  the  iiruprietor.  £«ri  Aaoesley;  the  cost 
was  3,£00f.  It  is  highly  servteeable  as  a  station  for  tba 
fii-hing-boat-  or;!ie  r  ^>^t,'and  lia.  boen  the  nwaOS  of  laviOg 
raur  vessel*  uiiUiii  tbt;  last  ihii-'c  i,ears. 

Fn>m  Newcastle  south  to  Cranlield  Point  the  coast  of 
Mournc  posse«»e:9  only  three  small  boat  harbours,  the  Prin- 
r.f^al  of  which  is  at  Derrjogua,  where  there  is  a  lisning 
station.  On  this  part  of  the  coast,  near  Kilkccl,  is  a  light - 
bouso,  130  feet  higb«  Between  Cranfield  Point  on  the 
ea^^t,  and  the  extremity  of  the  barony  of  Dundalk,  in  tbe 
cf.unty  of  Louth,  on  the  west,  is  the  entrance  lo  the  ex- 
tvnsiv'c  harboi^r  uf  C.ul-n^fi nl.  Tl-.is  lucli  i.s  ali.nit  ci;:ht 
miles  long  by  a  iiult;  aud  a  half  braad,  aiul  has  slci-p 
iountajn.s  to  the  ea-nt  and  west  along  each  side.  From 
Narrow  Water,  whore  it  contracts  to  the  width  of  a  river, 
tte  tide  iioMs  up  to  Newry.  wJience  there  U  a  iranal  com- 
munication vith  tbe  Upper  Baan  riTcr,  which  ^ws  into 
Loch  Nesgb.  Here  are  numerous  rocks  and  aboals  at  the 
<  "  r  ini  .-,  w lure  a  new  liE;hlh-iuse  is  about  bcinp  erected, 
-iivi  a  l  ir  all  across,  on  wluch  there  are  but  eight  feet  of 
water  at  ebb  tides.  The  middle  part  of  the  loch  is  deeji, 
bu:  exposed  to  heavy  squalls  from  the  mountains.  Tbe  be.*t 
arich'irages  are  off  Carlingford,  on  the  >.outh  side,  and  oppo- 
site Warren's  Point,  and  Rosstrc\or,  in  the  county  of  Down. 
Tliere  are  two  great  beds  of  oysters  in  this  loch,  one  olT 
Rosstrevor  Quav,  two  and  a  half  miles  ioo^  by  half  a  nnic 
hrnad;  tbe  other  off  Killowen  Point,  one  mile  long  ly  li  .If 
a  n;ilr  In  ad.  Tlic  mar<iui»  of  Anjjlesey  is  tbe  proprn.tt,i. 
The  fishery  is  ojien  to  all  persons  paying  Its.  ye.irly.  About 
l«WI.Tardi€f  oyslmar*  lakwi  annuallf:  they  sell  in 


Warren':,  Point  at  7s.  to  15*.  per  thotisand.  and  are  cti'»- 
hialcd  throughout  Ireland  for  their  excellent  llavour.  It 
has  been  i>i(>)ni!,i-il  tu  can)  the  Ni'wr\  canal,  which  termi- 
nates at  Fathom,  at  tiie  head  of  tlie  bay,  forward  to  the 
deep  water  oU  Warren's  Point,  where  it  is  intended  that  it 
should  temuuaia  with  a  aUip  lock  and  floating  baaia. 
Wanen'a  Point  has  a  good  quay,  firam  whieb  steaman  saH 
regularly  for  Liverpool:  most  of  the  exports  of  Newry  are 
shipped  here  from  the  small  crafi  that  brmg  them  dovm 
the  canal.  Tla-  sceticr}' OH botb atdes of  OuliiigflHd ImIi 
l^  (if  •.ti  ikuig  beauty. 

With  (he  exception  of  the  Upper  Bann,  all  the  rivers  of 
Down  disclwrge  their  water  into  the  Irish  channel.  The 
navigable  riirer  I.>ag«i,  which,  throughout  near  h^  ef  ft* 
oouiM,  has  a  durectiitn  nearly  parallel  to  the  Bann,  turns 
eastwiid  at  Ma(>hora1in.  four  mtlos  north-east  of  which  it 
becomes  the  iMtinty  boundary,  and  pa-->inrr  h\  Ii^l)iirn,  falls 
into  the  bay  of  Helffisf.  after  a  cour*f  of  about  tbirty  miles. 
The  Ballynahiurh  m-  Annacloy  r\wr  brings  down  the 
waters  of  several  small  lakes  S4nith-cist  of  Hillsborough, 
and  widens  into  tboQuoile  river,  \Ourh  is  navigable  iht 
vessels  of  200  tons  a  mile  below  Downpatriok.  wheca  it 
ftrma  an  extensite  am  of  Strangfbrd  Loeb.  The  QooOa 
is  covered  with  numerous  islands,  and  its  win  linifs  present 
much  beautiful  scenery.  I'iie  Newiy  river  rises  near 
liai  hfriland,  and  flnuinj;  westward  by  the  northern  de- 
elivittes  uf  llie  Muurtie  range,  turns  South  a  little  above 
Newry,  and  after  a  short  course  fiills  into  the  hcodofCar- 
liueCard ioch.  Numerous Kiraamsdetoeodftorodiadistiiot 
of  Monme  immediately  to  the  sea.  and  then  is  no  part  of 
the  county  defieient  in  a  good  supply  of  running  water. 

The  Lagan  navigation,  connecting  ]./>ch  Neagh  with 
Bcirai-t  I.tx'h,  ^ivci  a  linu  of  water  nunmuimalion  to  the 
cMttire  nurt'aern  liiiumlaiv  of  the  county;  end  l In- Newry 
C.m.il.  euniiLrtinj^  the  iiavi^alilu  river  Bann  wii h  the  baj 
uf  Carhngtbrd,  aRbrds  a  like  tacility  tu  tbe  western  district, 
so  that,  with  the  exception  of  about  tea  miles  between  the 
Bonn  and  the  termination  gf  tbe  Lagan  navigation,  tha 
entve  county  boundary  is  fbrnied  either  by  the  roeet  line 
or  by  lines  nf  water  carriafre.  The  Lagan  navigntitm  was 
commenced  m  ir.U,  and  eo*t  \ipwnrds  of  lOO.Ouu/.,  but 
<i\vju!.;  to  mi';j»aii.i,;emi  ut  and  the  d.tlh  ulties  of  kee]>!ng  a 
rapid  river  navigation  in  repair,  it  has  not  proved  a  nroflt* 
able  speculation.  The  summit  lc>  el,  towatOS  JjMtk  Naagl^ 
is  \  l  i  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tea. 

Tlie  Newr)  Canal  admits  reawls  ot  59  tona  tluMgh  tha 
heart  of  Ulster.  -  It  was  commenesd  in  1730,  by  commis- 
siunei-s  appointed  under  an  Act  of  the  Irish  nrliament, 
passed  in  the  3rd  of  George  II  .,  nnd  was  wliolly  cun^lrucled 
by  government.  The  original  object  was  cliieiiy  lo  atloid  a 
water  l  arna'^c  for  llu-  euak  of  Tyrone  district  to  Dublin. 
The  canal  iies  partly  m  the  county  of  Down  and  partly  in 
Armagh ;  it  oxtonds,  from  its  junction  with  tbe  Bann  river 
near  GuiUbid,  to  Fathom,  on  the  bay  of  Csrling&vd,  aboui 
1 4  Irish  or  1 7f  English  nihia»  having  its  auounit  tevel  7f 
feot  above  the  sea.  The  average  breadth  of  the  canal  at 
top  is  40  feel:  the  locks  are  15  in  number,  and  22  feet  in 
the  l  ie  ir.  Tlie  canal  vuis  opened  in  1 74 i.  but  being  amonj; 
the  tti2>t  works  of  tbe  kind  attempted  in  Ireland  it  required 
numerous  repairs,  aud  has  not  jet  la.nle  any  consiierulile 
return  for  the  original  outlay.  From  the  >'oar  IHOi  tu  the 
vear  181',  the  total  amount  of  toU  leeeived  was  27,638A 
\3t.  i^L,  and  the  total  expenditure  was  70.495/.  IBs. 
and  fbr  the  sneoeeding  ten  years  the  gross  receipts  weta 
'Ij.AC,:!.  in.v.  ('.(/.,  and  the  ^ross  e.vpeiidilure  lti,s?»7/.  Uar.  7^/1. 
Thl^  t:A\  i:;atu>i:  wai  vu^tucl  111  thedireclors-geuenil of  Ireland 
nav  i^at ;  >n  il  twn  tu  iHtf.  It  is  Qow  uluar  tba  control  oC 
the  Board  of  Works. 

Down  is  well  supplie<l  with  roads.  The  great  northern 
road  from  Belfiist  to  Dublin  passes  through  me  county  from 
north  ta  sontb,  by  Hillsborough,  Dromore.  Banbridgo, 
I»ughbricklaiid,  and  Newr>' :  this  is  the  only  turnpike  load 
in  Down.  The  other  chief  lines  are  from  Bellk^t  to  Da- 
nap;Ii:iih  i-  1)\  Newtuwiiurd--< ;  from  Belt'ust  lo  Downiiatrich 
by  Hallynahim-h ;  and  froui  Uo\Mii<a:rit  k  to  Newry  by 
CjLstlewellan  and  Rathfnlaml  The  road.i  in  >;eiierai  are 
hilly,  but  well  constructed,  and  kept  in  excellent  repair  by 
tbe  grind  jury.  'I  hi^  Lister  Railroad,  from  Bell^t  to 
Armagh,  will  psas  through  parte  of  the  jiwishos  of  Moiaa 
and  Sbankill  in  this  oounty.  Tha  entire  length,  when 
eomiileted,  Will  be  .IC  mile';  and  291  yard*..  A  raihoafl  has 
been  projecteil  from  iielfast  U>  Holywood,  a  batiung-plaoe 
nndi  feaarted  ta  by  tha  ciliiaiw  of  mUMib  auUNC 
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Dm  viani^of  the  Mft  pnvoiiti  Um  oootinu«nee  of  firotts 
on  the  tut  and  touth;  voi  the  liuuhted  position  of  the 

mountainous  tract  confines  the  hraviiT  mists  and  r:\ins  to 
iliat  part  of  the  county  where  tlu-ir  ofTccls  are  least  felt. 
The  qencrul  inequality  o!'  the  ^rtiutui  larric*  off  sMrlapc 
waters  and  prevent*  damps,  so  (hat  the  cliniate,  although 
sonewbat  cold,  b  eomtdercd  ver>-  wholesome.  The  pre- 
Tiiling  miuU  in  iprtng  are  from  the  out:  veeterly  vindt, 
elthough  more  frequent  then  ftom  enj  other  point,  beve 
not  so  greet  »  prevalence  as  in  the  ncu;hboiihng  counties. 
Larch  timber  thrives  on  ver>'  exposed  situatiom  on  the 
Mourno  moiinlams. 

The  chiuf  [;eolo(;iral  f.-aturi!-;  are  strunifly  mark«»d.  The 
Mourne  and  Shcvo  Crooh  j,'rinips  consist  of  j^ranite.  The 
houodarr  of  this  prituiti%'e  district  begins  frutn  the  east  at 
Dundmrn,  whence  pa-sing  northward  to  Slieve  Croob,  it 
nins  neerljr  due  west,  including^  the  loidebip  of  Nevrv,  and 
peetee  into  the  adjoining  coontiea  of  Armaf^h  and  Lonth. 
This  mass  of  granut-  rt appears  in Cuvan.  and  jirobablyisthe 
same  which  ri-ie";  on  the  opposite  sido  <jf  tlio  island  in  the 
mountains  of  .SliL,'n,  Noitliward  and  oastward  of  thi- 
granite  distru  t  the-  wholu  of  the  remainder  of  the  county  is 
eeenpied  by  an  extension  of  the  transition  series  vltkhmms 
the  eottthem  ba«in  of  I^h  Neagh.  Clay  slate ingraater 
or  lew  degraea  of  indutttion  ie  the  prevalent  roek.  lowards 


the  sea  on  the  north-east  and  east  slate  quaniee  are 
mmmnu.  On  the  Antrim  boundary'  near  Moire  an  ex- 
■(  r  1  [I  of  the  tertiar)' limestone  formation  whirli  oconrs 
tluoughout  the  basaltic  district  occupies  a  small  portion  of 
tliis  county,  and  affords  a  most  vaUiablo  supjtly  of  lime 
manure  to  the  north-western  tuironiea.  Limestone  boulders 
are  found  along  the  etistem  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bclfa.st ;  and 
•tCeiibeipil,  neec  Comber,  on  the  veetem  aide  of  Strang* 
Ibid  loeb,  there  ie  a  quarry  of  reddiah  granular  limestone. 
Great  quantities  of  marl  are  raised  in  the  neisi;hbn'ir!iri  >d  of 
Downpatriclc  The  junction  of  Ihu  greywacke  and  grauite 
nay  be  obsorvod  along  the  eastern  brtaell  Of  the  river 
LB0Ln.  where  it  rises  on  Slieve  Croob. 

Copper  ore  has  been  found  in  the  mountains  about  five 
milee  aortb-eeat  of  RoeitieTOr;  alao  near  Portaftrrv,  and 
tt  Clonligg;  between  Newtevnaida  and  Bangor.  At  the 
latter  place  is  a  lead-mine  which  has  lieen  worlced  with 
moderate  surc«««*  nt  various  times.  Lead  ore  occurs  on  the 
estate  of  BalMi  .  l  ,,  m  tin-  s;«me  neighbourhood,  and  on 
that  of  Bryanstbrii.  near  Newcastle;  also  at  tiillougl^  and 
near  Portaferry.  A  lead-mine  has  likewise  lieen  worked  in 
Uie  Blundel  estate,  lialf  a  mile  from  Dandrum.  Indica- 
tiona  of  eoal  baive  been  observed  in  the  north-east  of  the 
county,  and  oehieoue  eartba  hsve  been  found  in  varioua 
places;  hut  hitherto  without  leading  to  any  practical 
result. 

Chalybeate  spas  occur  at  Newry,  Dromore,  Magheralin, 
near  Donn^hadee  and  Rathfriland,  and  at  various  places  in 
the  barony  of  Ards.  A  chalybeate  strongly  impregnated 
with  aulphur  and  nitre  rises  about  two  miles  north-west  of 
Balljnwbinoh.  on  the  deelivity  of  Siieve  Croob  mountain, 
vhieh  has  been  ibund  ymy  encadous  in  seorbutio  eeiee: 
the  \illage  of  Ballynahinch  has  become  a  rather  fashionable 
resort  durinsc  the  summer  months  in  consequence. 

Tlie  prevalent  Soil  in  the  low  district  is  a  stony  loam 
formed  by  the  decompositbn  of  the  schistose  rock.  Clayey 
soils  are  ronflned  to  the  north-east  of  the  county  and  the 
barony  of  Ards,  and  arc  of  a  strong  and  productive  quality, 
hut  they  are  wet  and  require  a  largo  quantity  of  manure. 
The  ridieet  aoA  in  the  county  is  in  the  district  of  Locale, 
and  a  amatl  tract  of  loam  incumbent  on  limestone  gravel  in 
the  neighbourlioo  1  of  Mi  -  i  u  1  Magheralm  :  tlie  timber 
here  is  of  larger  growth  ihiiii  ui-^ewliere  in  I>own.  Allu\  lal 
trnets  are  fre<iuent,  and  jieid  luxuriant  crops  of  grass  with- 
out manure.  The  bogs  in  general  are  not  larger  than  is 
advantageous  for  purposes  of  turbary.  Moory  land  is  con- 
fined to  tiie  mountain  district:  the  soil  is  here  light  and 
gravelly;  bat  vith  proper  cultinttion.  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
Newry  and  of  Caatlewellan,  can  be  mudeto  yield  good  crops 
of  oats  and  barley.  Considerable  quantitius  of  wheat  arc 
raised  throughout  the  county,  but  chietlv  along  botli  shores 
of  Strangford  l.ocli ;  uats  and  barley  are  ilie  i:hicf  produce 
of  tl>e.9©uth  and  centre  of  the  county.  Numerous  resident 
nobility  and  gentry  set  an  example  of  the  best  modes  of 
cultivation;  and  several  farming  societies  encourage  com- 
petition aniMiig  the  landovnera  by  anitual  ploughing  matches 
and  entHe^hows.  The  conttaat  between  the  sktveoly  farm- 
ng  of  Itatli  and  tbe  wutkBHihlw  nanner  in  vlueb  the 


land  is  ibnced  and  laid  down  in  this  county  strikes  au  aV- 
server  trarelling  ftom  Dublin  to  Betfhst  very  forcibly.  The 

system  of  green  crops  and  stall  feedins^  ii  now  beinj^  pur- 
sued liy  most  of  the  geiitlemcn  t'armers ;  iiut  lias  tn>i  yet 
become  gi-neral  among  the  ordinary  landowner?.  Fences 
on  file  Antnui  buuiidory  and  aloni^  the  line  of  the  Dublin 
road  are  of  quickthorn ;  clay  banks  and  dry  stone  walls  WW 
moat  common  in  the  other  parts  of  the  county. 

Large  quantities  of  sea-weed  are  used  as  manure  along 
the  north-east  and  eastern  coast.  The  distance  of  limestone 
auarries  renders  lime  manure  very  expcn.<{ive  throughout 
tnc  central  baronies  ;  but  in  the  south  and  south-east  there 
i*  an  abundant  supply  <d  marl  in  the  barony  of  Lecalc. 
Tiii-i  valuable  substance  is  found  in  morasses  and  alluvial 
tracts  at  the  bottoms  of  hiils,  and  consii»(j>  entirely  of  mantle 
exuvue :  the  bed  of  marl  is  sometimes  five  feet  in  thickness. 
It  was  first  brought  into  me  in  1707,  before  which  time  the 
neighbourin^r  country  was  only  moderately  fertde  in  oats 
and  barley:  but  with  a  judicious  use  of  this  manure  it  now 
yields  txccllent  crops  of  wheal.  Tlie  immediate  advanci- 
on  the  \ali.c  of  land  uhu  li  followed  its  iiitro«U.ciion  was 
fuur-luld,  and  a  corn  trade  wa.s  upt^tied  &om  Slrtuigford  in 
consequence.  Tlie  eagerness,  however,  wHb  wbKh  this 
manure  was  applied  led  to  Uto  bad  consequences  «hich 
always  attend  strung  manuring  and  over  cropping;  and  it  is 
said  that  so  late  as  IS04  suine  of  thcHs  lands  had  not  yet 
recovered.  The  annual  agricultural  produce  of  Down 
has  been  valued  at  l,39n.0(Ji)/.  ;  ihc  rental  of  proprietors  at 
172,329/.  pc  r  annum,  and  the  rent  to  occupiers  of  land,  at 
22*.  per  acre. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantities  of  wheat.  Sec- 
sold  at  the  prinei|>al  grain  markets  of  Down  in  the  vean> 
1834-S.  The  market  of  Newry  is  supplied  from  Armagh 
and  other  ooitntieai  aa  wdl  as  flmoi  Down ;  and  large  quan^ 
titias  of  the  produce  of  Down  are  disjiosed  of  at  Belfast. 
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Down  is  not  a  grazing  cmmty,  nor  are  there  any  sheep 
farms;  but  great  numbers  of  pi^r^  are  reare<l  for  the  pro- 
vision markets  of  Newry  and  Belfast.  The  general  condition 
of  the  ])eople  is  much  superior  to  thatirfthe  peasantry  of  the 
southern  counties.  Wages  of  labourers  are  lOd.  per  day  in 
wintw.  and  It.  during  the  rest  of  the  year:  the  average 
number  of  days'  work  obtained  in  agriculture  nch  year  is 
160.  The  resident  nobility  and  gentry  are  more  numerous 
in  ])roportion  to  the  exient  of  tlie  covmty  limn  in  any  other 
part  of  Ulster.  Among  thi?  prini  ipal  may  be  mentioncti 
the  mnrqiiisses  of  Downshire  and  Donegul.  and  during  a 
part  of  each  vcar  Uie  marquis  of  Londonderry  and  Lonl 
ClanwilUam,  the  earl  of  Roden,  Earl  Annesley,'  Lord  Duf- 
ferin  and  Qonobov,  Lord  Bangor,  Sir  Robert  Beteaon, 
Mr.  Ker,  Colonel  Forde,  Mr.  Shannan  Cniwibrd,  &«%,  with 
incomes  varying  from  Sf  iio/.  to  60,UU0/.  per  anniirc.  Tlu- 
yeomanry  of  the  countv  are  an  intellieent  cla>s.  lih;.. 
cloth  is  the  usual  die->s  of  the  belter  class  of  the  peasaiUr  . . 
and  the  loose  fneze  coat  so  common  in  Louth  and  lliuhonlei* 
of  Armagh  is  rarely  seen  here.  The  provuions  of  the  li^jlit- 
ing  and  |nviDg  art  have  been  put  in  fiicae  in  Newry  and 
Downpatriek,  and  Banbridge.  and  are  about  being  extended 
to  DromovB. 

Down  contains  seven  baronies,  and  part  of  the  lordship 
of  Newry;  the  remainder  of  this  division  lying  in  Armagh. 
The  baronies  ore — Ards,  on  tlie  east  and  north-east,  between 
Loch  Stnuigford  and  the  sea,  containing  part  of  the  town 
of  Newtowtiards.  total  populaliim  (in  1»31)  4442;  and  tlie 
towns  of  Portaferr}-.  population  2S0S ;  Bangor,  population 
2741 ;  Donagbadee.  population  298C  ;  Ballywalter,  popula* 
tion  664;  and  Kirkeuhbin,  population  537  ;  Cnstlerengh. 
on  the  north-Past  and  north,  between  Wh  Simni^ford  and 
the  county  of  Antrim,  contaming  the  towns  of  Baliy- 
noeamtt  (the aaaiein  aoburb of  BaUkil),  pomdatioD  6168: 
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Comber,  population  1377;  HolywutKl,  popvdation  1288; 
«nd  Sbiiitfti'ld,  ;  rulaii  n  1053.  Dufferin,  on  the  western 
(bore  of  Loca  Slratigford,  contains  tht;  town  of  Killi- 
leagfa,  population  1147.  Iveagh,  Lower,  on  the  north  and 
mrtb-irast  tow«fdi  Antrim,  and  hach  Nflagh,  eontAining 
thelDiRuorHflUborough,  populaUon  14A3;  Dromora,  po- 
pulation 1942  ;  andMoira,  population  787.  Iveagh,  Upper, 
1  !he  west  and  midland,  containing  the  towiu  of  Ban- 
br(I^*e.  population  2469;  Rathfriland,  population  2001; 
Lou)(hbrickkad.  population  618;  Warrenspoint,  population 
Rosstrevor,  population  996 ;  and  Castlewellnn,  po- 
foiitian  729.  Kinalmrty,  midland,  between  Upper  Iveagh 
mi  Daferin,  containing  the  town  of  Ballynahineh,  popuU- 
(ka  >7A,  Lecale,  on  toe  south-east,  between  Smngfind 
Lofh  Hid  Dundrum  bay,  containing  the  borough  of  Down- 
ptrick,  population  478-1;  and  the  towns  of  Ardgla.-is,  po- 
Vj^irion  llfi'2:  Killough,  population  116J;  and  Strangfurd, 
;  pulition  583  :  Mounie.  l>in^?  hetwoen  Dundrum  bay  and 
Urtutgford  Loch,  containing  the  town  of  Kilk^l.  population 
1139;  and  part  of  the  lordship  of  Newry,  containing  part 
«rtii»toinnigh  of  Nmy,  Uw  totol  pi^iiUtioD  of  wEieli  ii 

Down  returns  four  members  to  the  imperial  parliament, 
vu,  two  for  the  county,  one  for  the  borough  of  Newry,  and 
oDf  tot  till  1 1  rough  of  Downpatiik  Ee^ides  these  bo- 
roughs. Ncwiownards,  Bangor,  Killileagh,  and  Hillsborough 
returaed  members  to  the  Irish  parliamoni,  and  are  still  cor- 
pont«  towns.  The  lordship  of  Newry,  the  greater  part  of 
vhteb  lies  within  this  county,  i»  subject  to  a  peculiar  eccle- 
liutical  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  family  of  Needham 
IS  rroresentatives  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bagnall,  to  whom,  aAer 
the  dissolution  of  religious  houses  in  Ireland,  the  abbey  of 
.NWry  with  all  its  immunities  and  privilege*  w»«  gninled 
la  fee  by  Edward  VI.  The  niaiior  of  Mourne  formed  a 
portion  of  the  original  grant,  and  pas^d  by  marnuge  to  the 
ftfflilj  of  Paget,  who  claim  the  same  ccclc^iaistical  immu- 
miMfiir  it  in  the  diocne  of  Down  as  tho  Needhut  Auaily 
firtlieir  portion  in  the  dkieeae  of  IHoniora,  hat  hidwrto 
*^th  nit  surcess.  The  auiliority  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Uic  Lord  Kilraorey  in  his  lordship  of  Newry  extends  to 
tlw  pre!>entation  to  iivintrs,  the  granlin;!;  of  iniuriage  li- 
feases,  probates,  &c.,  in  their  ecclesiastical  capacity,  and  to 
ih*  haloing  of  courts  baron  and  K-t  t,  and  discharj^ng  all 
KcogpiaDees  to  the  Crown  forfeited  within  th«t  jiauidio- 
line,  ia  their  ci\  il  capacity. 

Tbe  linen  manufacture  is  the  staple  trade  of  Down,  and 
gim  employment  to  a  greater  number  of  operatives,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ire- 
lujd.   In  1^^31  the  number  of  linen  weavers  was  6711; 
i  i'l  i  f  weavers  of  damask,  fi  :  the  number  of  \»  heelwrmhis 
(maiteni  of  wheels  for  spinning  linen  yvLtn  by  hand)  was 
i-12:  and  of  those  employed  in  making  other  machinery 
far  tlie  Btonfiwtiure  <tf  linens,  miUin^ta»  reed-makers, 
•imldo^Bnkeii,        2807 ;  together  with  34  enga^  in 
tJuking  machinery  for  drapers,  and  32  for  damasks;  .'1 
tuluMve  of  female  band-spinncrs  throupliout  the  eouiuy  , 
;lat  the  entire  number  to  whom  the  traile  gives  ofcupa- 
UAi  may  be  safely  stated  at  10,000.   The  Imen  manufac 
ture  has  been  loog  OHCriwl  OD  in  Ireland,  but  its  first  great 
■QDuke  was  in  caiMH|iMiice  of  the  aoUlemeot  of  Frendi 
^uj^  OD  tbe  ravoGOtioa  of  the  edict  of  Ntntea,  who. 
^  iDtrodudng  tbe  improved  machinery  of  the  continent, 
tld  setting  an  example  of  more  business-like  habits,  raised 
4e  manufacture  to  a  hiijh  degree  of  perfeetion  and  im- 
purtarice.    To  M.  Cruramelm,  who  settled  at  Lisburn  in 
tit  rtitrii  uf  William  111^  Down  owes  tbe  introduction  of 
<ik  tmpt&\ed  manufiicture  on  an  extensive  scale:  before 
tine  no  web  fliMr  t|»n  of  the  quality  called  '  a  fourtccn- 
*»aini'  bad  hom  nada  in  ItdoiuL  This  enterprising 
^I'lvfad  tnpertod  •  tliminnd  looms  fhmi  HoUond.  and 
the  manufacturr   -urh  importance  as  secured  it  the 
•tlentinn  and  patronage  <A'  ^  ivi  rnmcnt.     In  the  4th  of 
Q'J'f  1  .\r.no  the  export   Iniy  on  Irish  linens  was  taken 
off.  mi  Itota  that  time  tbe  trade  has  continued  to  flourish. 
The  ioiportation  of  tiax-seed  employs  a  considerable  capital 
Belfeit  itO.  Newry.   It  is  generally  thought  noeeaevy  to 
'■o'v  the  seed  fh>m  year  to  year ;  but  a  low  Iknnen  have 
y**^  mnd  their  own  teed,  and  the  practice  has  so  far 
P"""^  nifo— fuL   The  dressing  of  the  grown  crop  gives 
'mplunnent  to  numerous  s<  utchers  and  hacklers  throughout 
tU  r<nint\-;  but  the  introduction  of  linen  spinning  ma- 
'    "^r}  ^  .  ii^teriallv  lessened  the  demand  for  band  labour 

>iio!»tcrufig  the  di««Mdtiu  into  thteed.  Murafbotuen* 


however,  proffer  hand-.ipun  thread  for  the  weft,  and  tho 
demand  is  still  sutliciciit  to  give  occupation  to  numcroiu 
females,  who,  except  at  the  times  of  harvest,  haymaking 
and  raising  the  potato  crop,  can  make  Dcfm  9d,t»4d,  ftt 
day,  besides  attendinf  to  thoir  ordiiMijr  lud  MOsaBS. 
Weaving  is  mostly  earned  on  In  thehotuosof  mill  fkrmeni, 
and  there  are  few  weavers  who  do  not  give  port  of  thrir 
time  to  agriculture;  hence  they  are  generally  a  btalihy 
and  long  lived  class  of  men.  Hand-spinning  am!  .m  iving 
ore  not  confined  to  any  particular  district  VVhen  tbe  webs 
are  ready  for  the  bleacher,  they  are  carried  to  market.  The 
following  table,  drawo  up  in  1802,  exhibits  the  quali^ 
of  cloth  manufactured  in  the  district  surrounding  eaea 
town.  It  is  difficult  to  oaeertain  the  quantity  made  in  tho 
county  at  large,  as  the  markets  of  Lurgan,  Lisburn,  and 
Relfiust,  .nre  in  a  great  measun  -  [  plied  from  the  northern 
pjuts  of  Down,  and  it  not  unfrequently  htqtpens  that  what 
is  whl  in  OM  nvkolfi  niold  in  mothav. 


Newry  . 

„     a  few  , 
Rathfriland  • 
Kirkeel  < 
Downpatrick 
Castlewellan 
Ballvnahinch 
Banoridge 
Dromore  , 
Hillsborough  , 
Portafcrry  and  I 
Kirkeubbin  J 


toi 

ftom  8  to  M  hiindredsj' 

up  to  16  ditto 
flom  8  to  14  ditto. 

H   8  to  10  ditto. 

„   8  to  16  ditto. 

»   8to  9dttto. 

H  8  to  18  ditto. 

„  8  to  IS  ditto. 

„  10  to  20  ditto. 

M   8  to  SO  ditta 

„  18  to  14  ditto.* 


The  next  process,  and  that  which  employ*  nearly  an 
equal  number  of  hands,  is  the  bleachini?  and  preparing  for 
market  the  green  web  as  purchased  from  the  weaver.  TTie 
chief  manufacturing  district  of  this  county,  as  of  Ireland  at 
large,  is  along  tbe  vallev  of  the  Upper  Bann.  The  waters 
of  thLi  lifar  avopaenUarly  cflkaoioua ia hkwmiiinig}  and  ita 
rapid  deaeent  affords  numerous  sites  fhr  the  nadtmery  em- 
ployed. From  Tanderagie  in  Armagh,  to  five  miles  abovo 
Banbridge  in  Down,  the  banks  of  this  river  present  an 
almost  continuous  bu<  i  e^!•  ii  ui  bu  ,;u  greens.  On  that 
part  of  the  river  which  ttows  through  Down  there  are 
eighteen  of  these  establishments,  each  covering  a  iMfgo 
tract  of  ground  and  yivinc  omptoyment  to  a  snnMRiiia 
rural  population.  Bagdaa  thoae  ilaMiihwwmta,  Aev*  an 
upon  tbe  Bann  several  eztanBiTe  flour  railla,  a  vitriol  manu- 
factor)',  and  two  factories  for  spinning  linen  thread  by 
machinerv.  Tlie  waste  of  these  bleach  greens  f  lund 
highly  valuable  as  a  manure.  The  neighbourluxHi  of  GuU- 
fbrd  and  Moyallan,  about  half  way  between  Banbridge  and 
Tanderagie,  is  celebrated  for  its  rural  beauty.  Orrharda 
are  attached  to  all  tbe  better  class  of  cottages,  and  tho 
fieini^  of  so  many  bleach  greens  givaa  the  affoet  of  a  eoB- 
finnoua  tract  of  rich  park  scenery  on  eaeb  hank  of  lha  rivar. 
Tli8  proprietors  of  the  majority  of  these  establishments  are 
Dissenters  and  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  the 
population  geinTiiUy  is  l';ijlL-;-itant. 

The  cotton  and  mualiu  manufacture  in  1831  gave  occu* 
patioil  to  3S28  indivldlili:  of  these  307  were  muslin 
««aT«n»  and  IS  mn  waavna  of  cordunnr.  Tha  prineiiial 
market  fcr  nnalia  fldbriea  ii  Battot  Thia  tiado  la  not  an 
the  increase.  The  leather  manufkcture  is  carried  on  pretty 
brisk!)  in  Newry  and  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  The 
luiraber  of  operatives  employed  in  both  in  1831  was  89. 
There  is  an  extensive  iron  foundry  near  Bally macarratt, 
which  supplies  much  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  factories 
of  Belfkst.  Here  also  are  salt  and  vitriol  works,  with  a 
manufbetttte  of  ooaaa  ^aai.  The  manufiicture  of  kelp  ia 
carried  oa  to  MDM  agctont  on  tha  ahnrea  of  JLodb  Stnof^ 
ford. 

The  exports  and  importi  of  Do.rn  are  made  almoat 
entirely  through  the  ports  of  Btliast  and  Newry.  The  not 
receipts  of  customs' auty  at  Newi  \  m  1^36  was  43,867A 
About  B0,000  firkins  of  butter  are  exported  yearly  from 
Diw  n,  and  this  as  well  as  all  other  exports  is  increasing. 

Tha  AriMiy  on  tha  eoott  fh>m  Bangor  to  Carliiigfi»d  bay 
is  pmanod  witli  a  good  d^  of  indtuby,  bat  hitbetto  witli« 
out  auflkiBiit  ovital  «v  aUlL  Hm  hmiag  tabmj  tvof 


*  Thm  Harai  bataf  <om  yant  wMa,  u 
tkMsiseaauiiwd  ta  that  bcMdth;  Una  u  i 
that  aaaitar  «r  ibiMda  of  JOB, 
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meuccs  lu  J  uly,  and  ii  punuad  throucfaout  the  ButumnMid 

begiiiiung  of  winter.  Tlie  principal  fishing  ground  lies  off 
JiBCttle,  at  a  diilanco  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  two  leagues 
Ikom  shore,  iii  three  to  seventeen  fathom  water,  and  extends 
irith  Utile  interruption  from  Newcastle  on  the  south  to  the 
•Ottanoe  to  Strangford  Loch  upon  the  north.  The  fish  taken 
ore  hamngi.  mackaxeU  haddock,  ood,  line,  glaMan,  breaiu. 
-  -  "  BaBdM  this  there 


of  Mourne 


pollock,  gurnet,  plaice^  Uit.  and  tuiboC 
are  .-evcral  other  flshiog  prouiubofftba 

and  Ards. 

Tile  following  table  exhibihithe  number  of  buataaodllien 
•mployed  in  the  Mmry  ia  18^d  at  each  uf  the  ooastngnard 
-'--Taabdow:- 


ITAtlON. 


Vc<mU 


No. 


CnsMd .  .  .  . 
LtrAooe  .  .  .  ■ 
Aanaluojc.  .  .  • 
NvwcuUr  .  .  . 
Si.  Juhn'i  Point  > 

Antilua  .  .  . 
Giir*  UUoii  •  . 
SlnDcford  .  .  • 

Clughy  


H>ltyKalt>nt 
MilitU  .  .  . 
Doii«i|hwlM 
GfsoHuport 

*  9    •  • 


Too 

B«0 


3& 


Np 
rr- 

turD 

6 


MalMnlMd 

Vrwl*. 


Ome  nil 

IXMlU. 


No. 


Tun- 
Dag* 


88 


Men 


IS 


iri 


n  14 


30 
80 
No 
re- 
turn 

1*0  hia 


174 


13     ^88  67     83    97S  349   S3  M 


Na  M«« 


15 
^6 


H 
40 
No 
ti>- 

tOXD 


«0 


Ri>w-bt>. 


No. 


452 
196 

n 

N.. 
re- 

IIIID 


o  8 


.21; 
SI* 

ill7 
138 
64 

m 

175 


lOJ 

..  76 

a 

14 


10 
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Upwanb  of  390  hvata  frequent  Ardglaw  harbour  durmg 
Of  thoM  about  one- third  arefrom  Eng- 
i  tha  Ut  of  llaiit  and  OBo-tUcd  bum 


Upmidaof  S«Oh« 


ArUov,  Skeiriea,  and  oAar  phwat  on  Htm  Iridi  coajst  'l'\u 
ooDcourse  of  flahermon  caoMi  a  cwniidiiriWo  ttada  m  Ard 

glass.  Three  additional  butchon  have  bootha  here  fbr  tba 

sale  of  meat  during  the  sea.v)ii.  The  En-^liih  and  Man 
boats  are  larger  and  better  lound  ihau  Ihe  Irihh.  TTieir 
taekle  and  gear  also  are  of  a  hU}K;nor  description ;  and 
although  so  many  inhabitants  of  the  coa^t  appear  by  th« 
above  tuble  to  be  engaged  iu  the  pursuit,  it  is  a  remarkable 
jhotthatlMither  at  Newiv,DowDMtrick,  nor  Beliast,  ia  there 
a  sufBdent  supply  of  flth.  and  tW  the  salt  benings  coii« 
suined  througliout  the  county  are  invariably  of  Scotch 
curing;.  Theio  is  ample  oci'upalion  fur  firo  timet  the  num- 
ber uf  mon  at  juMBUt  engaged  in  the  flahiog  off  this 

coast. 

The  county  atBltltt  are  held  twice  a  your  ut  Downpatrick. 
Quarter  iwniionn  are  held  by  the  aasu>taut  barrister  cwioe  a 
year  at  Bownplrick,  Newry,  Dromore.  and  Newlewnard* 

The  consti^uUry  force  stationed  in  Down  in  the  year  IBS$ 

consisted  of  5  chief  constables,  30  constables,  114  aub-eon- 

.siahles,  Liiid  (i  liurses;  and  the  e.\p>>n>e  of  tln  ir  sin  jiort  wu* 
(i.v.,  of  which  3,-.!'jr/.  10*.  ot/.  was  cliargeubie  agaii>.>t 
the  counly. 

Before  and  for  aome  time  after  the  coming  of  the  Eng- 
lisli,  Ooarn  waa  known  as  UUadh  or  Ulidia.  tlie  ocigllMi  of 
the  name  of  UlMer.  The  antient  iohabilania  am  at^poaed 
to  have  been  the  Volontii  of  Ptolemy.  The  nerth  eaetom 

iKjrtion  of  1)  AVI)  wa.-i  at  an  eaily  period  occupied  by  the 
Piet^  ui  wlioui  il)i  re  VIU.S  u  lonsiderable  colony  so  late 
the  6th  and  7lh  (•i-iituries,  extending  from  Strangford  Loch 
to  the  Lijwer  Baiiu  in  Antrim.  Whether  tlwse  Pici«.  »hu 
are  called  Crutthne  by  the  annalists,  were  of  a  nation  ettsen- 
tiaUy  i^ilfrivnt  ftom  the  bulk  of  the  Celtic  inbabitanu  of 
Ireland  ia  atUl  under  diaousskni:  the  legion  occupied*  by 
them  abounds  with  stune-ciicleBt  cromleena,  and  aubterra- 
nean  i{allerie.«.,  which  usually  mark  th'e  presenoo  of  this  pe- 
1  uhar  iiciii'lij.  Tlir  U  ir.l.iry  urcujiied  by  llieni  was  called 
Dalariuha,  and  extended  iruui  the  Havil  river  in  Aiiiruii 
over  the  soul  hern  part  of  that  eounty  and  the 
north-east  of  Down. 
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Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort 

36 . 636 

201,500 

1813 

Under  Act  of  1212     .    .  . 

53.  .nil 

•2»7,J9U 

18-21 

Under  Act  66  Geo.  111.  c.  120 

5'j.ri7 

fi.i,631 

1  jG,699 

168, bl] 

326, 41U 

1831 

Under  Act  1  Win.  IV.  c.  19  . 

ii6,j;t3 

;m,  417 

17i979 

13,bU7 

169,416 

182,696 

352,  <i I  -' 

The  presence  uf  St.  Patrick  in  this  county  in  the  sixth 
eentury  is  attested  by  authentic  records,  and  can  be  traced 
with  topographical  exactness  at  the  presenl  d^f.  Down- 
patriok.  Saul,  Dromofeb  MoviUe»  and  Bangor,  are  the  chief 
eodeaiastical  foundations  of  Patrick  and  his  immediate  suo- 
cessors.  Of  these  the  la^;  wa.-.  ihe  lu  isi  famous,  having  a 
college,  which  for  man v  vcaia  rivalled  the  schooU  of  Ar- 
magh and  Lismoie.  Tlie  foundation  of  the  abbey  of  Newry 
^r  Ciatertian  monks,  by  Maurice  Mac  Loughlin,  kini{uf  Ire- 
lanlf  in  1163,  is  the  moat  interaating  event  ounneoted  with 
HMm  pikK  to  the  Baglish  invMion*  aa  the  ohartor  ia  still 
extant  (O^Oonnn^o  Jbr.  IHb.  Scrip.  Vtt.  Pnkg.  it.  153), 
witnesse<I  by  the  celebrated  primate  Gelasius  and  by  the 
petty  kings  of  most  of  the  northern  proMiices.  The  lundi 
are  conveyed  with  itieir  woods,  waters,  and  imll.-. 

Down  was  overrun  by  the  English  under  John  de  Courcy 
m  1177.  The  chief  &milies  introduced  by  the  conquest 
were  the  Savages,  Whites,  Riddles,  SendalU,  Peers.  Cham- 
berlains,  Slokm,  Mandevilles,  Jordans,  Slauntons,  L<wiaa, 
Papelaws,  Russek,  Audleys.  Copelands,  Martells.  Of  these 
the  Savages,  Whites,  and  Russels  still  remain :  most  of 
the  other  names  have  become  extinct  in  consequence  of  sub- 
sequent coiuiuests  by  the  Irish,  and  forfeiture.  The  counly 
was  originally  divided  hito  two  shires,  Down,  and  Newtown 
or  the  Ards,  to  wliich  sheriiTs  were  regularly  appointed 
until  1333,  when  the  revolt  of  the  Irish  on  the  murder  of 
mUiam  de BuigboffiauAnl oveMuaed  the  Kni^  au- 
thority throughoot  tnster.  Hie  IhmOy  of  Savage,  who  bad 
poa»»ti»-sed  the  hiu-onies  of  Ards  and  Castlereagb,  were  driven 
into  the  peninsula  between  Loch  Straogfora  and  the  sea, 


and  the  Whites,  who  had  held  the  centre  of  the  county,  were 
confined  to  that  part  of  DufTerin  which  borders  on  Loch 
Straiigford  on  the  west.  Castlerea^  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  O'Neills ;  Kiselearty  intothoee  of  the  IfaeArtancs; 
and  VaeRoTT  and  Magennia  obtained  the  whole  of  Upper 
and  I»wor  Iveagh.  Leculo  and  Mourne.  boing  protected 
until  the  middle  of  the  >eventeeu!h  century  by  the  castles 
ol' .\i  clji;la.s,s,  Dundrum,  and  Gruen  Castle,  held  out  afjainst 
the  natives,  and  having  a  sea  oommuuication  with  Loutfa, 
wen  eouiidefad  as  part  of  that  eoonqrt  wbfle  the  net  of 
Down  reaainad  without  the  pale. 

The  Whites  and  Savafoa  being  sepamted  from  the  Bn;^ 
hsli  fi  ll  !toon  after  into  Irish  habits,  but  still  maintained  an 
uidejiendence  among  ilie hostile  tribes  around  ihem.  Ard 
(juin  ill  Upper  Ards,  and  Killileagh  mi  ilu-  -hurt-  uf  Loch 
Stran^fordi,  were  their  respective  places  of  defence.  The 
attainder  of  Sbane  O'Neill,  who  was  slain  in  rebellion  in 
1$67,  threw  all  Iveagh.  Kinelearty,  Casdoroegh,  and  Lower 
Arda  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  TIm  diaaolntkii  of  re 
ligious  housee  had  already  enabled  the  government  to  place 
an  English  colony  at  Newry,  which  had  been  granted  to 
the  family  lif  Ba^iiall,  and  an  attempt  was  made  in  1672  to 
oc<  upy  the  Ards  and  Ca.silereagh  with  a  similar  force  under 
the  family  of  Smith :  but  the  son  of  .Sir  Thomas  Smitli, 
who  led  the  expedition,  beingkilled  by  Neal  Mac  Brian  Ar- 
tagh,  one  of  the  attainled  CrNeOllk  tlie  proiect  mi.s<-aiTied. 
Some  indulMMa  Via  «•«  dtoxni  to  the  (ylNeills,  Magen- 
nises,  and  iCie  Artanes,  who  upon  aubmiMrion  acquired  granu 
of  their  estates.  In  16ii  J,  however,  O'SlciU  of  Castloreagh 
beiiig  aeiaed  on  some  slight  pretext,  and  imprisoned  tn  Car> 
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ricklergus  Cattle,  contrived  to  niaks  iits  escape  hy  the 
aMutanoe  of  one  Montgomav,  the  brother  of  a  Seotdi 
knttlit  of  tome  fortune,  who  sifiirded  the  fbgitive  protection 

oD  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  and  aftemrards  negotiated  his 
pfttdon  on  the  terms  of  havinjj  the  greater  part  of  O'Neill's 
f^Mle  made  over  to  himself  aiul  Mr  H;im;ltoii.  his  asso 
fjaie  iu  I  he  proceeding.  The  culotn  hrl  ovur  U)  Su  Hugh 
Monrgonier}'  aettle<l  chiefly  about  Nowtownards  and  Grej- 
•bbey,  alone  the  north-eastern  coast  between  Strani^ord 
Loeb  and  the  tea,  and  hy  their  enterprise  and  industry 
nsD^nised  that  part  of  the  coun^  to  a  very  flouhihing 
eendition.  The  general  plantation  of  TTttiter  toon  after 
Z«ve  security  to  their  improvemonis.  Sir  Hugh  was  raised 
to  the  rank  <if  visicount;  and  bis  coluny  proved  of  the 
rreate^i  service  during  the  subsemietif  wars  which  ootn 
menced  with  the  rebellion  of  164 1.  The  family  of  Hamilton 
-ettled  at  Bangor  and  Killileif^h.  That  uf  Hill,  whx-li  nhout 
the  i»me  time  acquired  large  eetatee  in  the  north  of  ibe 
county,  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belflut.  and  eoon 
after  dieir  arrival  laid  the  commencement  of  a  town  at 
RiDsborough,  the  residence  of  their  present  representative, 
the  marquis  of  Di>\v[ishirf.  The  forfeitures  ronseqnetit  on 
the  rebellion  of  iC4i  and  the  war  of  the  revolution  de 
prr.e'i  almost  all  the  old  Irish  and  Anglo-Norman  fkniilies 
(tf  their  estates.  Magennis,  I^rd  Tvpiij»h,  was  the  chief 
taftrer  by  the  first ;  the  Whites,  Ru^elb  and  Savages, 
were  the  phncinal  fiimilies  albcted  by  the  latter.  At  nre- 
eent  the  fee  of  the  eoun^  u  almoct  entinly  fat  the  handis  of 
Pr.tp-ifanl  :  r  j notors  of  English  and  Scotch  descent. 

Of  llic  Pa^an  antiquities  of  Down,  the  raosl  rtniurkuble 
is  a  stone  cromlech,  inclosed  by  a  circular  ditch  of  i;xtra- 
ordinary  dimensions,  called  the  Giant's  Ring,  near  Shaw's 
Bridge,  half  way  between  IJ>l>um  and  Belfast    Th«  iftdo- 

nue  is  nearly  half  an  English  mile  in  eireumAfenoe ;  and 
the  nmpart  n  ilill  from  1}  to  14  IheC  in  height  There  are 

etone  monuments  of  the  same  character  at  Sliddeny  Ford, 
near  Dundnim,  and  Legaraney  in  the  parish  of  Drum- 
goolan.  There  is  a  remarkable  caim,  or  sepVikhral  jiile  of 
stones,  on  the  top  of  Slieve  Croob.  The  main  pile  is 
77  yards  in  circumference  at  bottom,  45  yards  at  top,  and 
54  feet  lii^li  at  its  greatest  elevation:  there  are  twenty- 
t'^o  smaller  cairns  raised  on  the  top.  Along  the  Armagh 
btnindaiy  of  Down  there  estcndea grant  earuNn  rampart, 
eaned  by  the  peoble  of  the  oonntry  the  Danee*  Ctist,  and 
wmetimcs  Tynme  s  rliti  hcs.  The  native  Irish  call  it  G/m 
na  muic  durfih.  ur  the  Gk'ii  of  the  Black  Pig,  wliir  h  is  the 
name  ajiplied  by  the  lowland  Scotch  to  the  wall  of  Anto 
ninas.  The  Danes'  Cast  measures  from  80  to  50  feet  across, 
and  occurs  at  intervals  alon;;  the  line  of  the  Newiy  caoal 
£nom  the  lands  of  lauiagade,  whcve  it  eoaraieiieea,  neer 
Seareagb  in  Down,  to  the  neiKhbonrhood  of  Forfcfaill  in  the 
county  of  Armagh,  vrest  of  which  it  has  been  traced  to  a 
great  distance  by  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  Its 
origin  is  quite  unknown  There  are  numerous  raths  or 
••anhen  entrt  nr  hi  t]  ninunds  throughout  Down,  of  which  the 
ni  -t  remarkable  are  at  Downpatrick,  Donaghadee  and 
Dmmore.  Of  the  Anglo-Norman  military  antiquities  of 
Down,  the  cai^tlc  of  Dun<lnim  is  the  most  important.  It  is 
impoaingly  aitnated  on  a  rocfc  over  the  bay,  and  oonsiets 
of  a  circular  keep  with  numeroua  outworks.  It  fa  said  to 
hav?  been  built  by  Do  Courcy  for  the  knii;1its  templars, 
who  occupied  it  till  the  suppression  of  thai  urdur  in  J313, 
whi  n  it  was  granted  to  the  pri  if  of  Down.  In  1517  it  was 
taken  from  the  Irish,  who  had  seized  it  some  time  before, 
by  G«nild  earl  of  Kildare;  and  again  in  1538  by  the  Lord 
Deputy  Grey,  with  seven  other  eaatlee  in  Leoale.  It  afier^ 
wards  got  into  the  haodaofthe  Megenniws,  who-beld  it  fhr 
Shane  O'Neill,  who  is  sajd  to  have  usually  kept  IMKl  tons 
of  wioe  ir  his  cellars  here.  In  1601  it  was  taken  from  Ever 
Magcnn'*  by  the  lord  deputy  Mountjoy,  and  was  finally 
dismantled  by  order  of  Cromwell  during  the  progress  of  the 
of  1641.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the  marquis  of 
Dovbalure,  as  rcprescniativc  of  Lord  Blundell,  to  wnom  it 
came  tbrongh  the  carl  uf  Ardelass  after  its  ftrleiture 
tlm  Kagennlaea,  Green  CastM  in  Moume  waa  a  place  of 
CTeat  importance  In  the  eaoly  hialDry  of  Ulster.  In  1495 
It  v^s  rK  eme^l  '•o  important  a  post,  that  none  but  an  Eng- 
li*'  man  wa-^  [  ermitted  to  be  warden.  The  castle  of  Ncw- 
ca-'!e  vcoi.  built  by  Felix  Magennis  ipi  li88,  and  is  sfdl 
inhstutied.  The  Magcnni-scs  bad  castles  also  atCastiewellan 
sod  Rathfnland.  Tliere  are  extensive  military  remains  at 
Ardgtass,  and  the  castles  of  KinOeagh,  Ardqnin,  Portafeny, 
Bai^r,  and  Hfllehoraiifh*  are  thn  moat  imperttntef  fhoae 


I  still  standing.  There  are  also  some  rema'eis  of  tlie  flrtfl* 
I  cations  emSed  by  Oeneinl  Monk  for  the  dsfanee  of  die 


paMSshilo  Ameeh  at  Borvagh,  Poyntz,andToBammsBes. 

The  chief  ecclesiasticaU  remains  in  Down  are  at  Down- 
patrick, where  there  are  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral,  and  of 
three  other  reli^'ious  houses.  The  cathedral  was  100  feet 
HI  length  ;  the  roof  of  the  centre  aisle  was  supported  by  five 
arches  of  fine  proportions.  Prior  to  1 790.  a  round  tower 
65  feet  in  height  stood  at  the  western  end :  it  was  taken 
down  at  the  time  of  the  partial  rebuilding  of  the  catJiedcnl; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  renark,  that  part  of  the  vmll  of  seme 
more  antient  edMee  w»  fbnnd  to  mn  betow  its  tnmdattotts. 
There  is  another  round  tower  at  Dnimbo,  near  Belfast. 
There  are  a  few  remains  of  the  ahhey  of  Hangor;  and  at 
fJreyahhey  there  is  still  stanrlintr  in  j^nod  preservation  a 
part  uf  the  antient  abbey  founded  here  in  1192  by  Africa, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Man,  and  wife  of  Do  Courcy. 

A  mile  and  a  half  to  the  east  of  0ownaatiiefc  ie  a  bill 
about  140  Ibet  high,  called  Stnial  ttettntaai,  calebnied  sB 
over  Ireland  for  the  resort  of  the  lower  orders  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, who  come  here  every  Midsummer  for  the  nerfurm- 
anre  of  penam  e.  The  ceremonies  commence  by  the  peni- 
tents elmihing  Strua.  mountain  on  their  knees,  with  a  large 
stone  placed  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  three,  seven,  or  nin« 
times,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  after 
this  titey  are  turned  thriee  round  in  a  stone  seat  t^M,  fli. 
Patrick's  chair,  by  a  person  who  in  1830  used  to  come  an- 
nually 9ttm  the  county  of  Mayo  ftr  tlie  purpow  of  presiding 
over  this  part  of  the  ceremony.  The  penitents  then  de- 
scend to  a  neifihbouriug  plain,  where  they  bathe  promis- 
cuously in  a  well  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick,  ard  (  nclude  by 
drinking  firom  another  weU.  Tents  are  erected  in  the  ad^ 
j^ent  deUk  M>d  line  ««ening%  genecally  spent  in  dissipa- 
tion. 

Bdueation  h«a  made  rapid  progress  sinoe  tMl ;  ta  that 

year  the  number  of  young  persons  receiving  instruction  was 
9521;  in  1824  it  was  14,111;  and  in  I  ft34  the  number  of 
yoiiiiL'  ['(  Sons  receiving  daily  instruction,  in  the  two  dlo- 
ceiies  of  Ikiwu  and  Dromore,  which  are  together  very  n^riy 
co  extensive  with  the  county,  w*s  .'?fi,4'l6.  These  dioceses 
stand  respectively  fourth  and  twelfih  m  educational  rank 
among  the  thpty-two  dioceses  of  Ireland.  According  to- 
Mr.  D^Akon's  leturo  of  ftunds  dtwignad  ht  educational  pvr> 
poses  in  Ireland,  the  annnal  amount  so  dmif^ed  in  Down 

IS  1092/.  2*.  S^d.;  the  acreable  possessions  of  the  ri;{T,-tL-nt 
schools  is  seven tv-one  acres,  and  ihe  amount  contribuiuu  Uy 
the  National  Hoard  of  Education  is  645/.  per  annum. 

County  exjiense!)  are  defrayed  by  grand  jury  present- 
ments: Bvcrat^e  amount  so  levied  during  the  twenty  years 
preceding  1830,  3i,oooA  Down  pays  19^171*  »«.'6dL  as 
share  of  the  origmal  expen)«  of  the  oistriet  lunataeasylan 
at  Belfast,  and  a  share  of  the  annual  expense  propor- 
tioned to  its  population.  Two  newspapers  are  supported  at 
Newry :  the  number  of  stamps  issued  to  these  in  \H:i\  was 
l;iJ,600;  and  ill  18.16  the  number  was  l  The  grow 

produce  of  customs'  duties  collected  withm  the  Newry  and 
Strangford  district  in  the  year  183j  wa^  i  i,'JirlL  4s.  Id. 

(Harris's  Histrrry  qf  thtm,  Dublin.  1744;  Statistical 
S«rv^  ^  XtOMff,  Dnblin,  I6U2 ;  IngUa's  Jrtlmd  im.  1834; 
Report  m  Mth  PMuritt,  1837 ;  Rtforit  on  EAieaHim  Ai 
JrH.ind,  1837;  Cox's  Hi»tnry  of  Irrhnd.) 

DOWN,  a  bi«hnp's  see  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of 
Armatrh  in  Ireland.  The  chapter,  which  l^  n  ^-Ki  iled  by 
patent  of  James  I.,  consisttiof  dean,  precentor,  chancellor, 
archdeacon,  and  two  prebendaries.  With  the  exception  of 
part  of  one  parish  lying  in  Antrim,  this  diocese  is  situated 
enthwiyin  the  eotratyof  Down,  ef  whleh  it  oeeupiea  thn 
eastern  portion.  It  extends  in  length  fW>m  aouth-west  to  - 
north-east  51  F  nc:1  ish  miles,  by  28  miles  in  breadth  from  east 
to  >vesl.  It  contains  42  parishes,  constituting  37  bei;^!!.  ,  ^. 
In  17'J'2  the  number  of  church^  was  33;  and  in  Ibii  tiia  ' 
numbers  wure,  churches  of  the  establishment  40.  Roman 
Oatbolie  37,  Prsebvterian  66,  other  plaoesof  worship  19. 
In  the  tame  yeer  tne  pom  poptdatioii  of  tte  diocese  was 
188,458.  of  whom  there  were  97,Mt  members  «f  the 
established  church.  56,405  Roman  Catholics.  98,981  Pres 
byterians,  and  3,53U  other  Protestant  Dissenters,  being  in 
the  proportion  of  rather  more  than  two  Protestants  of  what- 
ever denomination  to  one  Roman  Catholic.  I'here  were 
at  the  same  time  in  this  diocese  309  daily  schools,  educauiig 
19.451)  young  persons,  being  in  the  proportioD  of  10.26  p^ 
cent  of  the  entire  population  undar  daily  uutruetion,  ip 
whieh  re^hel  Down  stands  ftnardi  nuog  the  98  iHnswii 
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of  InlMld.  Of  Um  titow  ichools  46  were  in  connection 
with  tlM  Nittiomi  Bated  of  Education. 

The  see  of  Down  was  founded  about  tin  eml  of  the  fiflh 
century  by  St.  Patrick,  who  appointed  Cailin,  abbot  of  An- 
trim to  tlio  bi^liopnc.  Tlic  first  episropal  seat  was  at 
Duwnpatrick,  then  ciUed  Aras  Keltair  atid  Rath  Koltair, 
where  it  continued  untd  aflor  the  plantation  of  Ulster  in 
the  toiga  of  James  I,  when  the  church  of  Lisbum  was  by 
toMm  wtollt  constituted  the  cathedral  of  the  united  dio- 
MM«f  umiMldCoiinor;  bat  tbo  oiinnal  opiaoopolaeat 
ma  Twtorad  to  Downpclnek  hf  met  or jmrlianiont  about 
1790.  The  most  disliir^uishcd  bishop  of  Down,  prior  to  the 
English  iuvasion,  was  Malachy  O'Morgair,  wlio  succeeded 
in  1137,  and  aasistedtlie  Priinale  Gclasms  in  the  introduc- 
tioa  of  the  Roman  ducipline.  la  1442,  the  uuion  of  Down 
with  the  see  of  Connor  took  place  in  the  person  of  John 
flnt  biibop  of  the  united  diooese.  Among  his  successors, 
thoae  of  moat  note  wora^  LmIio.  biihop  during  the  wars  of 
1641.  and  the  c^ebrated  Doetor  Joiemy  Taylor,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  1660.  From  1441  down  to  the  end  of  the  last 
century  there  ha-S  been  no  episcopal  residence  attached  !>■ 
this  se©.  Doctor  Ta)  lor  generally  resided  at  Portmure,  near 
Glenavy,  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  The  pre>ent  episcopal 
mansion  stands  withui  a  mile  of  Holywood.  on  the  eastern 
•here  of  Belfast  Loch.  The  same  ecolesiiStied  iniDVltilies 
m  daiiMd  if  tlw  PiuntliugBilv  Sot  Uuir  Bwaar  of  Moume 
in  tbn  diorew  m  liy  tM  Noouum  ftmOf  ftr  their  Lord- 
ihiji  of  Ni",vry  [Down]  in  the  diocese  of  Dromore:  but 
this  tiiiiui  liiij*  alwavR  been  resisted  by  the  bLsliops  of  Down. 
By  act  3rd  and  4th  Willianj  I  \'  t]:c  umti  il  diocese  of 

Down  and  Connor  is  further  augiDentLd  I  y  the  diocese  of 
Dromore. 

(Beaufort's  Memoir  qf  a  Map  qf  Ireland ;  Ware's  Bithopt ; 
Rtportt  qf  Commitrionere,  &c.) 

DOWNING  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE.  The  sole 
founder  of  this  eoUeee  was  Sir  Cieorge  Downing,  Bart,  of 
Oamlingay  Park,  in  (Smbridgeshire,  who  by  will  dated  20th 
December,  1717,  devised  estates  in  the  counties  of  Cam- 
bridge, Bedford,  and  Suffolk,  first  to  Sir  Jacob  Gerard 
Dowiung.  and  afterwatds  to  otharralatiuns  in  suocesaioDt 
and  in  failure  Ihonol^  to  ud  found  a  coU^  id 

tlui  university,  ttmn  ft  plan  to  b«  Mpnivod  of  by  tbo  two 
•nlibishops  and  tm  ntiton  of  St  Jolin's  and  Cure  Halt. 
This  direction  was  the  reason  for  giving  them  the  power 
which  they  pci^sess  in  elections  and  other  matters  by  the 
charter  and  statutes. 

Sir  George  died  in  1 749  and  Sir  Jacob  tn  1764,  and  (the 
other  devisees  having  previously  died  without  issue)  upon 
thia  ovent  tho  ibundation  ought  to  have  boan  immadiatoly 
aaoiod  Into  OMoution.  But  the  estates  weva  in  the  pmna- 
sion  of  Lady  Downing,  and  afterwards  of  her  devisees, 
without  any  real  title ;  and  when  the  university  sued  in 
chancery  for  the  establishment  of  the  cullc^e,  the  party  in 
poaaession  resisted  the  suit  in  that  court.  In  1 769  a  decree 
was  obtained  in  favour  of  the  foundation. 

The  persons  named  as  lriu>l«3ea  in  the  founder's  will 
having  died  in  his  lifetime,  the  execution  of  the  trusts 
dnnglyad  upon  tha  li«ii»'at4aw|  wbo,aftor  ooabatin^'  a 
loDf  aeriei  of  oppoaition  and  Ittigatioii,  and 
obstacle*  of  vericTii?  dt'srriptinn';,  preferred  a  petition  to 
the  crown  for  a  charter;  and  at  length,  in  1800,  the  privy 
couneil  daeidid  to  wooniiaend  tha  mmdatisiii  to  \am  ma- 
jesty-. 

On  2nd  September,  isuo,  the  great  seal  was  affixed  to 
tha  ohaitar  by  JLofd  Loughborough:  by  this  charter  the 
eoOagia  ia  hMavpantod  uriUl  all  the  priviloees  belonging  to 
any  college  in  the  univeraity,  and  endowed  with  the  estate 
doviaed  by  the  founder,  with  a  power  to  hold  landed  pro- 
pwrtv  (in  addition  thereto)  to  ilie  ■  Uui^  .f  1500/.  per  annum. 

Tne  charter  directs  statutes  to  be  framed  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  college,  which  was  done  in  July,  18U>5,  and 
■horU^  afterwards  tho  ttipends  of  the  members  began  to 
ha  paid.  By  the  atatuta^  no  bene&cial  leases  of  the  college 
aatotoa  ai«  allowed,  noraajr  Ana  to  be  taken  for  a  grant  or 
renewal.  It  it  abo  provided  that  no  now  foundation  shall 
ever  be  engrafted  on  this  coUc^  which  shall  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  charter  and  statutes.  But  the  foUeiie  may 
aci:c;i:  Liiiv  idditions  to  their  properly  in  augmentation  of 
the  number  or  value  of  their  preiont  appomtments,  or  to 
ba  appUed  in  any  other  manner  ooDaiatant  with  their  present 
anaakitatiiao.  Iheta  ia  alio  a  pomr  givan  to  the  fimr  elec- 
toia  aad  the  iMatac  to  attar  tha  itatiitai^Mt  ^pplioalion  by 
a  ipriaia  poKliaa  of  tha  aaUega. 


A  piece  of  land,  nearly  thirty  acres,  having  been  purf  baaed 
for  the  site,  and  for  grounds  and  walks,  on  the  18tli  May, 
1807,  the  first  atone  waa  laid;  ainee  which  time  the  build- 
ing has  praoeeded  at  intervals,  at  the  expense  of  above 
60,000/.  In  1821  buildings  .sutlicient  for  opening  the  col- 
lege, and  comprising  nearly  two  sides  of  a  large  court,  were 
Completed;  and  in  May,  1821,  ondergndttalea  ware  ad- 
mitted to  reside  and  keep  terms. 

This  college  will  consist  of  a  maator,  two  professors  (one 
of  the  laws  of  England  and  one  of  madichM),  sixteen  fellows 
(two  of  whkh  only  are  derieal),  and  rix  aeholars.  The 
objects  of  the  foundation  are  stated  in  the  charter  to  be 
students  in  hw,  physic,  and  other  useful  ariii  and  karuing. 
At  present  only  the  maslL-r,  jirofessors,  and  three  fellow*, 
arc  appointed,  for  the  purpuse  of  taking  possession  of  the 
estates,  administering  the  revenues,  superintending  the 
buildiii<;  of  the  college,  and  for  the  other  ueeeaaary  purpooea. 
The  uppuintment  of  the  remaining  lUQowa  H  reserved 
until  after  the  ereotioa  of  the  buildings  necessary  for  the 
college.  The  seholars  will  also  be  elected  after  that  period ; 
1  1  1  not  more  than  two  in  c;u'h  year.  There  are  aUo  tw 
Ll.ajjiaiiis  nunitiKiU'tl  bv  llic  muiitcr. 

The  master  is  L-h-clcd  by  the  archbishops  of  Ciuilorbury 
and  York,  and  the  masters  of  St.  John's  and  Clare  Hail, 
from  among  those  who  have  been  pBofeasors  or  fellows.  The 
electors  to  piofieaBorBbipa  are  the  same  as  to  tha  maateiah^ 
with  the  addition  of  the  master.  The  eleetors  to  the  feHow- 
ships  are,  the  master,  professors,  and  ft  Hows  nf  the  dcf^rec 
of  M.A.  After  the  building  of  the  coUcjje  is  comph  tcd, 
the  elections  will  be  annually  on  the  2lst  of  F«bri;ary. 
While  the  college  remains  uncompleted,  the  elections  to 
fellowships  are  at  uncertain  times,  depending  upon  vacan- 
cies. The  clerical  followships  are  to  be  tenable  fw  life: 
the  layMlovships  to  continue  only  for  twelve  years.  The 
present  nsiter  is  the  Kev.  Tliomas  Wurslev,  M..^..  elected 
1836  ;  and  the  number  of  members  u|)on  tiie  boards  of  the 
college  forty-nine.  The  rectory  of  East  Hartly,  and  the 
vicarage  of  Tadlow,  bulli  in  the  county  of  Cambridt^e,  are  in 
the  pairunago  of  this  coUl-l^l'. 

(Ackermann's  Ui$t.  qf  the  Umv.  Catnbridee,  4to, 
Lond.  1815,  voL  ii  p.  283—863;  CmnMdgt  Vm».  OOett- 
dar  tat  1837.) 

DOWNPATRICK,  the  assize  town  of  Uie  county  of 

Down,  in  Ireland,  distant  from  Dublin  7.1  Irish  or  O't 
Knglisli  iiiiif>;  siuuiii'd  m  the  baruny  ut  I.ci-uii',  one  mile 
to  the  .^uih  of  the  Q\\o\l  n\er,  which  opL-iis  into  the 
south-western  angle  of  Strangfurd  I.^>rh  about  four  miles  to 
the  east.  Downpairick  is  the  seat  of  a  bisliopric,  and  returns 
a  member  to  the  imperial  parliament   Constituency,  625. 

The  boundariea  i»  the  borough  embnoe  an  extent  of 
1486  statute  aciea»  containing  89*  houses,  of  which  237  aro 
thatclied  and  660  are  slated:  of  the  latter  285  are  estimated 
to  be  worth        jicr  uiuimii. 

Downputru'k  takes  its  name  from  St.  Pulruk,  who  is 
stated  111  many  aiiticnt  records  to  have  been  buried  here. 
Before  his  tune  the  place  was  called  Rath  Keltair  and 
Dun-da-lcth-glasa,  from  an  earthen  fiirlidcation,  the  nana 
of  \\  hich  still  eovof  a  oen^iderabie  spaoeb  and  piaaant  an 
imposing  appearance  on  the  north-west  of  the  town.  On 
the  cont;uest  of  Ulster  by  the  English  in  1177,  Do  Courcy 
made  Dow:ipatrick  his  head-quarters,  aiul  it  continued  in 
the  hands  of  the  Eni^li-h  until  about  the  liiuo  of  the  re- 
bellion of  Shane  O'Neill,  in  1667,  when  it  fell  into  Xh» 
hands  of  the  Irish»  bat  was  retaken  bjr  Sir  Richaid  Hor- 
lison  aaoD  after. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  sitnated  in  a  rich,  undiilaliiig 
country,  surrounded  by  hills.  There  is  a  good  court-houae. 
a  ruined  cathedral,  one  cliurch,  two  Roman  Catholic  do., 
a  Presbv  terian  meeting-house,  a  Methodist  do.,  and  a  good 
market-iiuiuko  and  gaol.  An  hospital  wa»  founded  here 
about  1740,  by  Mr.  Southwell,  for  the  reception  of  decayed 
tenants.  The  provisions  of  the  Paving  and  Lighting  Act 
were  put  in  force  here  in  182),  ainee  which  time  the  town 
has  been  ligbted  with  oil :  expenae,  about  360/.  per  nnnum. 

There  art.  branches  of  the  northern  banking  ouiup&ny 
and  of  the  provincial  bank  of  Ireland  at  D  •   ii[  arick. 

There  are  ten  schools  with  small  endowmcnis  within  th»» 
deaiH-ry  ;  a  diocesan  school,  to  which  the  bishop  and  der^ 
subscribe  9U/.  per  annum ;  and  a  gaol  school  supported  by 
the  county;  besides  a  male  and  wDtala  BChool, supporUn 
by  Ladjr  Harriet  Furds^  and  tmn^-flnir  other  achools : 
total  mtmbar  of  youog  pMaooa  utidar  laaliiMtiaa.  8f  r  malw 
aoddtitaalaa. 
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Vbmilatioa  in  1821,  4123;  tn  1&31,  4784.  [Doww.j 
DOWNS  or  DUNES,  are  Uttlo  hillocks  ofaand  formed 
•loof  the  sea-coast. 

Hm  mode  of  Uudr  fiNnnathm  is  this;— tlw  iravn  of  the 
MS.  in  ewiam  kedituo,  drito  upon  tho  IwMh  «  eettaio 
quantity  of  fine  sand,  whicli.  becoming  dry  during  low 
viler,  IS  carried  up  still  higher  by  the  wind,  till  meeting 
with  the  obstnioiion  of  brge  stones,  bushes,  tufU  of  gras>, 
it  la  accumulated  into  Uule  heaps:  these  ofiertng  »tUl 
greater  surface  of  resistance  as  the  sand  increases  upon  and 
them,  soon  rise  into  mounds  of  considerahle  height, 
number,  arrangement,  and  dimensions,  depend  na- 
tmllj  upon  the  size  and  distribution  of  the  obstacles  to 
wUdi  tiney  owe  their  existence.  If  these  obatodes  are 
close-set,  there  will  be  little  more  than  one  range  of  sand 
hillocks,  and,  if  yeij  close,  these  will  in  time  unite  so  as  to 
form  a  continuous  hdgc.  Should  the  arresting  objects,  on 
the  contrary,  be  thinly  scattered,  and  at  different  aistonoes 
from  the  brink  oa  a  shelving  coast,  there  will  be  smsnl 
ntans  ofbiUoekSk  the  one  boband  the  other. 

Tne  downs  having  attained  a  eertsin  height,  tW  wind 
has  no  longer  the  power  to  increase  their  olevetiimf  and 
iLii)  arc  tijea  urged  forward  upon  the  land. 

The  way  in  whicli  tha  is  effected  is  i';^m1v  r.jvii;L:i\ ciL  On 
tlie  windward  side  of  the  hillocks  the  grains  of  &and  are 
ftned  up  to  the  top,  winnw  they  aie  swept  off  as  they 
imrek  and  bll  bgr  their  own  weight  on  the  oBMsite  alopo^ 
Vhtts  the  anas  soas  on  nmding  the  land,  wluM  Ikadi  ma- 
(arial  is  constantly  brought  by  the  sea. 

This  progress  inland  depends  however  upon  the  habitual 
direction  .if  die  wind  and  the  relative  direction  of  the  coast- 
line. In  Gaseony  the  sand  advances  eoAlward,  aud  gene- 
rally along  the  whole  coast  of  France,  from  Bayonnc  to 
Calais,  the  downs  pn>gress  in  a  north  aasterlj  direction,  the 
wind  blowing  most  frequently  fnMEB  theaottth^est;  whereas 
flt>m  Calais  to  Dunkerque,  the  coast  trending  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind,  they  make  no  progress  inUmd,  but  form 
a  ridge  or  chain  parallel  with  the  coast. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  sanda  advance  is,  in  some 
ra^-s,  mo!>t  alarming.  Between  the  mouths  of  the  Adour 
and  the  Garonne  their  progress  is  about  sixty  feet  yearly ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  arrest  their  march.  The  town  of  lumizan 
ia  in  ^ari  buied  under  the  sands,  against  whoaaeneroach- 
ni«nf  It  has  been  strufrgling  fur  the  last  tve-and-twenty 
^t■ars.  In  Brittany  also,  a  v!ll?.j;p  near  St.  Pol  di-  T> uii 
haJ  beon  entirely  covered  with  tlie  sand,  so  as  to  ieave  no 
psrt  visible  but  the  steeple  of  the  church. 

In  the  Boulonnaiii  the  advance  of  the  downs  has  been 
almost  wholly  arrested  since  the  works  there  anented  by 
CaannL  The  inhabitanta  plant  a  spedaa  of  eraanoaa  (the 
jlnuulo  iipsissne),  termed  \if  tiiem  eye,  whieb  thrives  well, 
rir.d  fixes  the  sands.  This  proccsw  is  no  much  the  more  arl- 
rantageous,  as  every  hillock  which  becomes  fixed  is  au 
effectual  bafviar  against  the  infaaion  of  firesh  sand  Dfom 
the  sea.  * 

la  Gasoony  the  peasants  force  the  wind,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  drive  back  what  it  brought.  Thus,  when  the  wind 
bkrwa  in  a  direction  eontfary  to  that  which  poshes  the 
downs  upon  the  land,  they  toss  the  sand  high  into  the  air 
with  shovels,  and  in  this  manner  get  rid  of  a  portion  of  it: 
this  portion,  however,  l^  w  r\  ^^uiall,  and  the  prevailing 
winds  being  from  the  south-west  the  ^auds  continue  to 
advance  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts. 

Downs  sometimes  intercept  the  flow  of  water  to  the  sea. 
fecminc  stagnant  poala  betvaen  and  bahind  them  which 
gpe  rise  to  an  ttnatle  ngetation  and  tiie  ooeaaional  Itemap 
tien  of  a  kind  of  peat 

DOWNTON.  [W'lLWHiBK.] 

DOXO'LOGY,  a  form  of  giving  glory  to  God,  from  tiie 
Ijtin  dfjxrtlogia,  and  that  from  the  Greek  doxa  (tola), 
slury.  and  logot  (X^yocXa  word  or  saying.  The  doxology  in 
tLe  roncluding  paragraph  «f  the  Lord's  Prayer,  '  Thine  is 
the  kinsdeni,  and  the  nower,  and  the  glory,'  is  left  out  of 
many  of  the  antient  copies  of  St  Matthe«r*s  Gospel,  though 
it  appears  in  others:  St.  Luke  omits  it  entirely.  Tiic 
authenticity  of  this  form  of  praise,  as  a  paragraph  of  the 
praTcr,  has  been  a  difficvLi  -uI  iim:  .i  ili^pute.  It  does  not 
a}ipear  in  the  Vulgate,  but  it  seems  to  bo  established  by  the 
Greek  MSS.  and  the  Eastern  versions.  Doxology  is  also 
used  for  the  short  hyma,  Gforis  Pairi,  vhidt  we  use  in  our 
ehurch  service  at  the  end  of  evary  psalm,  of  every  park 
the  hundred  and  nineteenth  psalm,  and  of  every  h}-mn 
euept  Te  DeuMf  wliich  is  a  ^xology  of  itself  Durand 


and  other  ^Titers  consider  this  exception  to  have  neon 
introduced  into  the  Komish  church  by  St.  Jerome.  Tlie 
first  express  mention  of  it  it  in  the  second  council  of 
Vaison.  jun^  429,  Amongat  the  Christiana  it  was  alv»a 
eonsidflnd  as  a  aoletnn  profearion  of  their  belief  in  the 
Trinity.  (Wheatly  nn  Ifu-  Cnmmon  Prayer,  8vo.  Oxf.  1S02, 
pp.  124.  132.    Br'oughton's  Diet,  qf  all  Religiunt,  pp.  341. 

ORAC^N  A,  a  genus  of  endogenous  plants,  of  the  natural 
family  Asparagec  of  Jussieu,  now  arranged  as  a  section  of 
LiliacesB  by  Dr.  Lindley.  The  genus  was  established  by 
Liiuittus,  and  named  from  one  of  its  species  yielding  the 
resinous  exudation,  familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  Dra- 
gon's blood,  a  translation  of  the  Arabic  name  dum  at  akh- 
wain,  luet  with  in  Avicenna  and  other  Arabian  authors. 
Dracicna  is  characterised  by  having  an  inferior  six-pfutite 
perianth,  of  which  the  seginenls  are  nearly  erect,  and  have 
inserted  on  them  tliu  si.v  stamens,  with  filaments  thickened 
towards  the  middle  and  UnearMtUiars.  The  s^le  is  single, 
with  a  tridd  stigma.  The  beoy  two  erfluea-eallad,  with  ita 
cells  one  or  twe-aaedad. 

Thi-  ]  I  fies  of  Dracsna  are  now  about  30  in  number,  and 
f  uuil  ii:  Lhe  warm  parts  of  the  Old  World,  and  in  many  of 
both  Asiatic  and  African  islands,  whence  they  extend  south- 
wards to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New  Holland,  and 
northwards  into  China,  and  to  the  eastern  parts  of  India,  as 
the  disthots  of  Sflhet  and  Chittagon^  Sneoiea  are  also 
found  in  Seeotra,  and  the  Canary  and  Cape  Verd  Islands, 
as  well  as  at  Sierra  Leone.  From  this  distribution  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  species  require  artificial  heat  for  their  cultiva- 
tion in  England.  11..  )  are  found  to  thrive  in  a  light  loanu 
and  may  be  grown  trora  cuttings  sunk  in  a  bark  bed. 

The  species  of  Dractena  are  evergreens,  either  of  a 
shrubby  or  arooreous  nature;  and  having  long,  slender* 
often  columnar  stems,  they  emulate  palms  in  habit,  ^li^r 
truaha  are  marked  with  the  cicatrices  of  fallen  leaves;  the 
centre  is  soft  and  cellular,  having  externally  a  circle  of 
stringy  fibres.  Tlie  leaves  are  simple,  usually  crowded  to- 
gether towards  the  end  of  the  branches,  or  terminal  like  the 
inflorescence:  whence  we  might  suppose  that  the  name 
terminaii*  had  beeu  applied  to  some  of  the  species,  if  Rum- 
phius  had  not  stated  that  it  was  in  consetjuence  of  tbeir 
beiiw  planted  aloqg  the  boundaries  of  fields.  The  strucjure 
of  ue  stem  and  taaves  is  particularly  interesting,  as  the 
fossil  genera  Clatlir;iria  and  Stcriibert't^  h;tvt>  been  assimi- 
lated to  Diacsna,  the  former  by  M.  Aduipiie  Hi'ongniart, 
and  the  latter  by  Dr.  Lindky  ;  and  as  Rumphius  compares 
the  leaves  of  a  Dracaina  with  those  of  Galani^  it  is  as 
probable  that  the  fossil  leaves  called  Cannophyllites  may 
be  those  of  a  nhint  allied  to  Diacmna,  as  that  they  belong 
to  one  of  the  Oannem. 

Of  the  several  species  of  Dractena  which  have  been  de- 
scribed by  botanists,  there  are  few  which  are  of  much  im- 
portance either  fur  their  useful  or  ornamental  properties. 
Among  them,  however,  may  be  mentioned  D.  terminnlis,  a 
st)ecie$  rather  extensively  diffused.  The  root  is  said  by 
RuiDphiua  to  be  employed  as  a  demulcent  in  cases  of  diar- 
rhoaa,  and  the  plant  as  a  signal  of  truth  and  of  peace  in  the 
Eastern  archipelago.  Inweblaads  of  the  Paoiflc  Ocean 
a  sweetish  juice  is  expreaaed  from  ita  roots,  and  afterwards 
reduced  by  evaporation  to  a  sugar,  of  which  specimens  were 
brought  to  Paris  by  Captain  D'UrviUe  from  the  island  of 
Tahiti.  <Otahcitc.)  The  root  is  there  called  Ti  or  V::.  m  l 
thence  no  doubt  corrupted  into  Tea-root  by  the  English 
and  Americans.  M.  Oaudichaud  mentions  that  in  the 
Saadwidi  Ishiada  genandly  an  intoxioating  drink  is  pre- 
paied  Ihmi  this  toot^  to  adneh  ttenanie  Jea  ia  often  applied, 
a.s  well  aa  to  that  made  with  the  root*  of  Piper  niethys* 
ticum. 

Dr.ii  u'lia  Draco  is  the  best  known  species,  not  only  from 
its  producing  Dragon's  blood,  but  also  from  one  specimen 
having  so  A-eiiuently  been  described  or  noticed  in  the  works 
of  visitora  to  the  Canary  Islands.  The  erect  trunk  of  the 
Dragon-tiea  ia  usually  from  8  to  12  feet  high,  and  divided 
above  into  numerous  short  branches,  which  terminate  in 
tufts  of  spreading  sword-shaped  leaves,  pointed  at  lhe  ex- 
tremity. The  most  celebrated  specimen  of  this  tree  grows 
near  the  town  of  Orotava,  in  the  Island  of  Tencritfe,  and 
was  found  by  Humboldt  in  I  7'J'J  to  be  about  -i^  feet  in  cir 
eumCnmiee.  Sir  G.  Staunton  bad  previously  stated  it  to  be 
llftat-in  diameter  at  the  height  of  10  fee(;  and  Ledru 
gave  even  laifar  dimensions.  It  annually  bears  fiowen  and 
frtiit ;  aiad  thooglh  eontinuing  thus  to  grow,  does  not  appear 
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miirh  inorcawfl  in  sire,  in  consequence  of  tome  of  its 
l>r;in<"hcs  being  conslantly  blown  riown.  as  in  Ihe  «tonn  "f 
July  iMin,  wlien  it  lo^i  a  proat  iiart  (>f  iis  Inp.  TTjc  great 
sixe  otihi!«  enormous  vegetable  is  inentiiHie<l  in  many  of  the 
older  authors  ;  indeed  a»  early  as  tlii;  time  of  Bcthcnoourt, 
or  in  U02,it  it  described  m  large  end  as  hollow  m  it  is  now; 
whonre,  from  th«  «1ownets  of  growdi  of  Draesnas.  has  hem 
infi'm-fi  the  great  antiquity  of  a  tree  which  four  c«ntu- 
ries  havi'  Utile  rhaiiL'eil-  Humboldt,  indeed,  remarks 
iliat  ih-  ri'  ran  bf  iii-  (l;)ubt  t!»o  Dracspna  of  Orotava 
butiig  witli  the  Baobab  fAdatiMinia  digitala)  one  of  tl.c 
oldest  inhabitants  of  our  ]ilanet.  atul  as  tradition  relates  that 
it  was  Mvored  Iqr  the  Guanchet,  he  considers  it  as  singular 
that  it  ihouM  Iiare  heon  caHivitMl  ftom  the  most  distant 
ages  in  the  Canaries,  in  Madein.Uld  Porto  Santo,  although 
it  comes  originally  from  India.  This  fact  he  adduces  as 
i-nntru'liptint;  the  assertion  ol"  tliDse  \\]\t\  rcpn^venl  the 
Gtianrlies  a<  a  race  uf  men  completely  isolated  from  the 
other  races  of  either  Asia  or  Afric?.  To  this  it  may  be  re- 
plied, that  we  know  too  little  of  the  Botany  of  the  interior 
if  Africa  to  be  able  to  draw  from  it  any  inferaneei ;  vhile 
tlie  Dragon-tree  on  the  other  hand  is  not  known  to  exist 
further  to  the  eastward  than  the  island  of  Soeotra. 

DRACHM,  or  DRAM,  a  small  measure  of  wcifrht,  the 
etymology  of  which  is  lo  be  found  in  the  Greek  drnebma 
((■■|iifv/i>7).  Tlie  drarhm  of  o-ar  pound  troy  is  stait  ii  in  lip 
nearly  Ike  same  as  ilie  Attic  (Irjchma,  or  the  Roman  dena- 
rias  (under  the  earlier  emperors). 

There  arc  two  dnchms  or  dnms  remaiaing  in  our  ^stem 
of  weigh  t<i;  the  first  is  the  shcteetith  p»it  of  the  ounee, 
xvliich  is  the  sixteenth  part  of  flu-  pound  avoirlupois  of  "000 
grains  :  this  is  now  totally  mit  of  use  %s  no  species  of  go  ids 
which  are  weighed  by  the  avoirdupa  s  weight  arc  of  such 
value  as  to  make  the  sixteenth  part  of  an  ounce  worth  con- 
sideration. In  the  national  standard,  the  troy  pound  of 
6760  grains,  there  is  no  diam ;  but  this  weight  ooours  hi 
that  particular  driMon  of  the  trojr  pound  wfaieh  is  used  hf 
apothecaries,  in  which  the  dram  is  the  eighth  part  of  the 
ounce,  which  is  the  twelfth  part  of  the  pound  of  5760 
prains.  This  is  the  real  remnant  of  tlie  Ronian  division  : 
the  denarius  (which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  the  Attic 
drachma  of  his  time)  was,  howe\-er,  the  serenth  part  of  the 
ounca.  The  drachma  or  dram  is  used  in  England,  France, 
Holland,  Prussia,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Levant 

DRACHMA,  from  the  Greek  draehme  {Ipaxuri),  a  sih-er 
coin.  It  was  the  chief  coin  in  use  among  the  Athenians, 
and  probably  other  Greeks  aUo.  The  didrachm  or  two 
drachms,  the  tridrachro  or  three  drachms,  and  the  tetra- 
drachm  or  four  drachms,  were  its  imiltiplcs.  The  last  was 
the  largest  form  of  Greek  silver.  The  average  weight  of 
flfodcnehms  in  the  British  Museum  is  60.92  grains;  and 
the  amra^  weight  of  three  totmdiaehmv  in  the  British 
Museum  is  260.56  grains.  The  Attic  drachma  has  been 
supposed  to  havf  been  (he  same  among  the  Greeks  with 
the  denarius  among  the  Romans:  others  have  disputed 
thn ;  but  both  maybe  reconciled  by  the  considiration  that 
the  number  of  drecbmsD,  as  well  as  of  denarii,  which 
wwit  to  A*  ounee  might  have  been  lulject  to  occasional 
Tuiatiionii 

CFUild  Ltrieom  Jnliq.  Or.  «t  Bom^  v.  Denarius ;  Pin- 
ktrton's  Ettay  on  MedaU,  vol.  i..  f  6  ;  Kellv's  Unwerxa/ 
OtmiitI,  4to.,  Lond.,  iS'il.  vol.  i  .  3,  4.  9.  :)o.'34,  &c. :  vol. 
ii.  S56.) 


SilvrT.   WVight,  61^  KTaini. 


DRACrNA,thennnegiTien  bvMelandrito  theootouriag 
natter  of  dragon's  blood,  and  which  he  supposed  to  he  a 
vej^etable  alkali;  but  Berzelius  and  Herbcrger  are  of  opi- 
nion that  it  does  not  possc<w  alkaline  proiicrlies:  the  last- 
mentioned  cheinis!,  indeed,  calls  this  colouring  matter 
dnr'i/iir).  and  he  considers  it  lo  possess  rather  sub-acid  pro- 
pi'rties  tlian  such  as  denote  alkalinity. 

DRACO,  an  Athenian  luislator,  who  flourished  about 
tiw  3Mh  Olynpind^  SSI  mx.  Snidis  ttUs  w  flMt  ho 


hrouffht  forward  his  rode  of  lews  in  tliis  year,  and  that  he 
was  then  an  old  man.  Ansto.l  .>.snvs  (Pohl.  ii.  at  the  end), 
that  Dmri)  adapted  his  laws  lo  the  e.\i-ting  constitution, 
and  that  they  contained  nothing  peculiar  beyond  the  ae 
verity  of  their  penalties.  Th»  dightest  theft  was  puniahed 
esLpitnUjr,  as  well  as  the  most  otmeioas  murder;  and  De- 
mides  nmarked  of  Ms  laws,  ^t  they  were  written  wfth 
blood,  and  not  with  ink.  (Plutarch,  Snion,  cxvii.)  Dmco. 
Iwwever,  deserves  credit  as  the  tirst  who  introduced  writ  ■ 
ten  laws  at  Athens,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  impri»\e'l 
the  criminal  courts  by  his  transfer  of  cases  of  bloudshc<l 
from  thearchon  to  the  cphetn  (Jul.  Pollux,  viii.  124,139), 
sinoe  before  his  time  the  arehons  had  a  right  of  aettlinit  nil 
cases  utiHnriljr,  and  without  tapeal.  a  right  which  tncy 
enjoyed  in  other  cases  till  Solon  s  time.  (Kekker's  ./4n?(-- 
dota,  p.  449,  1.  2-'?.)  It  appears  that  there  were  some 
otfeiires  which  he  did  not  punish  with  death;  for  instance, 
loss  of  the  civil  rights  was  the  punishment  for  an  attempt 
to  alter  one  of  his  laws.  (Demosth.  r.  Anstocr.,  f.  71  J. 
Bekk.)  Draco  was  arehon  (Fnusan.  ix.  36,  i  8),  and  con- 
sequently an  onpntrid:  it  is  not  thereftio  to  he  supposed 
that  his  ohject  was  to  fkrour  ibe  lower  orders,  thougb  his 
eode  seems  to  have  tended  to  atnidge  the  power  of  the 
nobles.  He  died  in  the  island  of  ..'Iiixina.  On  the  legisla- 
tion of  Draro  in  general,  see  Waehsmuth.  Hellentschr  Al- 
tfrf/nirvliiind/;,  n.  I,  p.  239,  and  following. 

DRAC;0  <the  dragon),  one  of  the  old  constellations,  re- 
ferred by  Hiffinus  to  the  fable  of  the  Hespcrides.  It  iseon- 
stantlv  stated  by  tho  older  writacs  being  phMsod  between 
Ursa  Major  ana  Van  Mhior,  whieh  hardly  imits  the  preeent 
]»osilioii  of  the  constellation,  since  its  principal  stars  arc  all 
contained  between  Ursa  Minor.  Cepbcus,  Cygnus,  and 
Hercules.  Tin-  two  s;ar»  in  tin-  lu-aii  1 and  y,  the  latter 
celebrated  as  passing  very  near  the  zenith  of  the  south  of 
England,  and  as  being  the  one  used  in  tho  discovery  of 
ahemtioo[BnAi».iT],)  irvnaorijrintheUQejofaiinBaCyBni 
(Deneh)  uid  Aretnrus;  whfle  seven  or  eight  smmler  atari 
wind  round  TJrsa  Minor  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
the  name  of  the  constellation  not  unappropriate.  The 
extreme  star  (X)  is  very  nearly  between  the  pole  star  ;  iid 
its  pointers.  [Ursa  MaJOR.J  The  principal  stars  are  as 
foUowt:— 
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DRACXDNIN,  the  draeina  above  mentioned,  may  be  ob- 
tained, according  to  Mdandri,  by  macerating  dragon's  blood 
in  water  adduleted  with  sulphuric  acid :  this  becomes  of  a 
yellow  colour,  but  docs  not  act  upon  the  dr,ir(min.  which  is 
of  a  fine  red  colour  and  very  fusible:  it  may  be  worked  be- 
tween the  f  n',:eiN.  and  drawn  into  threads.  It  melts  at  about 
130®:  oti  '■oli  lifyinp  it  becomes  of  a  crimson  colour,  and 
when  tr.tiir  ited  gives  a  cinnabar  red  colour.  It  dissolves 
leedil/.in  alcohol,  and  the  solntion,  which  is  of  a  fine  red, 
beeoneiTanewentheadditteofuaoid;  hot  on  thaad- 
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iIiHm  nf  in  rtlrnll  thn  n  il  rnlnnrii  rnitirrnil  It  doM  not 
MfBtKt  to  lutw  Inmii  analyzed. 

DRAGOMANS,  or  DROOOMANS  (tnm  tbe  Turkish 
Trukiman):  the  interpreter»  attached  to  the  European  con- 
wlales  and  emba.ssics  in  ihe  Levant  are  so  called.  At  Con- 
iUlUuiople  they  are  the  chief,  and  in  moat  casci«  the  »ole 
■Mdiuai  of  oommunicatidu  between  Chri!<tiuii  aiubtissadoni, 
vIm  aninoraat  of  the  Turkish  laaguage,  and  the  Ottoman 
Paste.  T&jrare  n«n  bom  in  the  oountry,  and  are  chietly  de- 
aeemlod  from  old  Genoese  or  Vemtim  aallkn.  TluNr  locai 
iBtereHtB  and  s3rTnpathie«  have  often  fntarftfred  with  tlieir 
duties  ;  and  thout,'h  there  have  been  honourable  exception'^, 
they  are  nut  distin^ui»hed  iisalnxly  for  honour  and  in1e«;rity. 
The  French,  as  early  as  the  tiine  of  Iaiuis  XIV..  >nw  the 
tty  of  emplqjrins  aative  aubjeoUi  in  this  capacity,  and 
IM  •  hhH  hoif  of  yoaag  man,  technically  called 
dt  lamgue,wham^maiUtlhbwaMfflomm  the 
UofUBge  and  acquaint thnaaalfaa Willi  iliUMW  and  enatoms. 
Bui  this  good  plan  has  not  been  sufficiently  supported. 
The  dragomans  and  their  fiuuibes  enjoy  tbe  protection  of 
ne  nations  «Immi  tiMif  Mnwb  ud  M*  eocunipted  from 
Turkuh  law. 

DRAGON.   DRAOO^lDiB,  a  famUy  of  Sauriana,  dis- 
tatgOMhad  tarn  their  eoncenan  in  havinj;  their  ux  flnt  false 
liba,  initmit  af  Iraoping  the  riidomen,  extending  in  a  neailv 
straight  line,  and  sustaining  a  nradiMltoa  of  tta  ikin  which 
forms  a  kind  of  wing  oomperaDle  to  that  of  the  bats,  bat 
independent  of  the  four  feet.    This  wing  susiains  the  ani- 
mal like  a  parachute  when  it  leaps  fn  in  branch  to  branch, 
but  does  not  possess  the  faculty  of  beaiini;  the  air,  and  w 
raising  the  reptile  into  flight  like  a  bud.    All  the  Rpecies 
ate  amall,  covered  entirely  with  small  imbricated  scale«.  of' 
which  thiMe  cdT  the  Uil  and  Itmha  «ra  earinated.  The 
tongue  is  fleshy,  bat  slightly  eXtmaHe,  and  slififhily  jagged 
(echancrfe).   Undt  r  the  throat  is  a  Innpr  pointed  production 
(fanoii).  .-iustained  by  the  hind  part  (i|Uoue)of  ihe  os  hyoides, 
and  at  th-.^  .Mdesan;  two  other  smaller  ones,  sustaincii  by  tlif 
horns  of  the  mow  bone.  The  tail  is  long.  The  thigh.s  have 
BO  pores.  On  tlM  aapa  it  a  wmil  dentilation.  In  each 
javavB  ftmr  amH  iiiaMn>  and  oa  «aeh  aide  a  long  and 
pontod  caoriDe,aiid  twolfe  trimj^larand  trflobated  moaars. 

Cuvier,  whoM-  'Inscription  this  is,  says  that  the  dragons 
have  tbe  scales  and  the  gular  appeudase  of  the  Iguanas, 
With  Ite  hnd  and  iMlh  flftfaa  AMMmMv. 


Daudin  first  extricated  ftom  confusion  come  from  tiie  Eait 
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DRAGON'S  BLOOD.  [Calamus.] 

DRAGOON.  [Cavalry.] 

DRAGUIGNAN,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
)i;i:tinLMU  of  Var.  It  is  on  the  river  Pis.  or  Nartuli,  or 
Artuby,  which  falls  into  the  Argens,  416  miles  in  a  straight 
line  iiouth-south-east  of  PartB»or  ii2  uiilcs  by  the  ruad 
through  Lyon,  Valemoe,  Avinion.  Aix>  and  BrisnoUes ;  in 
43*  38'  KJMt,  and  6*  SO'  B.  long. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  but  without  sufficient 
reason,  that  Drai^uignan  is  on  the  site  of  Ihe  Forum  Voco- 
nii  of  the  Romans :  it  is  hu\*ever  a  iilace  uf  considerable 
antiquity,  having  been  mentioned  in  the  titles  of  the  earliest 
counts  of  Pruvence.  Little  historical  interest  is  attached 
to  it.  Before  the  Revolution  there  were  many  reli^ous 
houses  here:  the  Reformed  Dominicans,  AugustiniMl 
Canons,  Cordelier^  Minims,  and  Capuchins  had  conventa ; 
that  of  the  Dominteana  was  very  handsome;  and  then 
were  nunneries  for  Ursulines  ami  tl.e  iiuii>  uf  the  Visita- 
tion. The  priests  of  the  Christian  doc  trine  had  the  direction 
of  a  College,  and  there  was  a  tolerably  well-Luilt  llo^pital. 
The  bishop  of  Frejus  bad  a  palace  here.  The  town  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain  surroimded  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
hiUa  aovered  widi  vines  and  olivo*tNea.  It  ia  tolerably  wdl 
tMilt,  and  not  badlr  laid  out:  it  ii  adonad  with  nuinaiotts 
and  copious  fountamt  and  many  rows  of  trees.  There  is  a 
dock-tower  built  open  a  precipitous  limestone  rock,  which 
crowns  a  small  emineiicc,  and  rises  ;w  high  as  the  roofs  of 
the  houses.  The  population  in  1632  was  'J07U  fur  the  town, 
or  9804  for  the  whole  commune :  the  inhabitants  m"B»|^ 
ture  coarse  woollen  cloths,  leather,  stockino*  aUka,  wifr 
candles,  and  earthenware :  there  are  many  4m-millB.  Th* 
environs  produce  excellent  fruit  and  wines:  gypsum  it 
abundant,  and  there  are  slone  quarries  in  which  large  blockp 
of  stune  are  quarried.  There  are  a  library,  a  cabinet  of 
medals,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  containing  cluelly  the 
minerals  of  the  department,  a  botanic  gatden,  a  hi;;h  .^chool 
an  agricultural  socienr,  and  several  prisons  and  foundling 
hogfilals ;  the  foundunga  are  chiefly  iUe^timate  childroD. 

The  arrondiasemanl^  which  is  axtenatveb  bad  in  183S  a 
population  of  M,709. 

DRAIN.  [Sbwbr.] 

DRAINING.  As  a  certain  quantity  of  moisture  is  esaeil 
tial  to  vegetation,  so  an  e.\ic5.s  of  it  is  highly  detrimental 
In  the  removal  of  this  excess  consists  the  art  of  dniuing. 

Water  may  render  land  ujnproductive  by  covering  amtm 
tirely  or  partially,  forminu  <akesorboga;  or  than  flMjb* 
an  excess  of  moisture  diffused  through  the  aoil  and  itlff* 
nating  in  it,  by  which  the  fibres  of  the  roots  of  all  plsMi 
wllkik  an  not  aauatic  are  injured,  if  nut  destroyed. 

I  oiftfent  cauaas  of  infertility  vm*  Uuwa 
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dUTflrent  branches  of  Uw  Ut  «f  dniniiiif,  wbidi  Mquin  to 

1.  To  dram  land  whiili  is  floadad  cr  ftiidiiii»4  mnhy  by 

water  r  iTi  n-;  over  it  ftvmahjglMr  Isvalf  and  lum^gno 

aducjuaiu  outlet  Mow. 

2.  To  drain  land  where  tpringt  rise  to  the  surface,  and 
where  there  are  no  natural  channels  fur  the  wat^r  to  run 
«ft 

a.  To  dnin  land  which  is  wet  from  its  imperrioui  mtm, 
and  wlwre  Hm  evaporation  is  not  •ottdaot  to  cany  off  all 

the  water  supplied  by  snow  and  ruin. 

Thtt  first  branch  includes  all  those  extensive  operations 
where  large  tracts  of  land  are  reclaimed  by  means  nf  cm- 
bankments,  canals.  sluif«s,  and  mills  to  raise  the  water  ,  or 
where  deep  cuts  or  tunnels  arc  made  tlirough  hills  which 
focmod  a  natural  dam  or  banier  to  the  water.  Such  works 
are  ROMiallj  nndeitakmi  by  MwriatiaiM  under  the  haiwtioa 
of  tu  government,  or  bj  tba  conranmit  iUalf :  few  indi- 
vidnals  being  possessed  of  sumdent  eapHal,  or  naying  the 
power  to  oblige  all  b  -ir  interests  arc  affected  bv  the  drain- 
ing of  the  land  to  j^u  u  ilieir  consent  and  affor(i  assistance. 
In  tlie  British  dominions  there  is  no  luty  in  obtaining 
the  sanction  of  the  legi&lature  to  any  undertaking  which 
appeals  Ukely  to  be  of  public  benefit  In  every  session  of 
parlioinent  acts  are  jassed  giving  certain  powers  and  pri- 
Tilegao  to  eompanies  or  individuals,  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  put  into  execution  extensive  plans  of  draining.  That 
extensive  draining  in  the  oounties  of  Northampton,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Cambridge,  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  which 
is  Known  by  the  name  of  the  Bkdfokd  Lkvki,,  was  con- 
fided to  the  management  of  a  chartered  corporatii)n,  ivith 
cva»tdt3:able  powers,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Mid  by  this  means  an  immense  extent  of 
land  Ins  boon  nodarad  highly  produeiiva,  vhieh  bofim , 
mo  nothhifr  Init  one  oontmoed  niinh  or  fen. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Jora,  in  the  canton  of  Neufchatel 
in  Switxerlauo,  which  are  noted  for  their  industry  and  pros- 
perity, and  where  the  manufacture  of  watches  is  so  exten- 
sive as  to  supply  a  great  part  of  £urupe  with  this  useful 
article,  extensive  lakes  and  marshes  have  been  completely 
laid  dry,  by  making  a  tunnel  throuuh  the  solid  rook,  and 
forming  an  outlet  Kt  the  waters.  All  these  operatknn  re* 
quire  the  science  and  exoerienoe  of  civil  engineers,  and 
cannot  be  undcrtalcen  witnout  great  means.  Tlie  greater 
part  of  the  lowlands  in  the  Netherland.'*.  cs.pccially  in  the 
province  of  Holland,  have  been  reclaimed  from  thesica,  or 
the  rivers  which  Unwed  over  them,  by  embanking  and 
draining,  and  are  only  kept  from  Hoods  by  a  conalant  at- 
tention 10  the  works  originally  erected. 

Whore  the  huldii  below  the  loval  of  the  sea  at  hi|^  water, 
and  witbont  the  tmdlest  eminonee,  it  requires  a  constant 

rc  imval  of  the  water  which  percolates  through  the  bunks 
or  accumulati»s  by  rains;  and  this  ran  only  be  efl'ectcd  by 
sluiees  an^'.  as  is  the  case  in  the  fens  in  England. 

The  water  in  coll«icted  in  numerous  ditches  and  catiaU,  and 
led  to  the  points  where  it  can  most  conveniently  bo  dis- 
dierged  over  the  banks.  The  mills  commonly  erected  fur 
thb  purpoto  ate  small  windmiUs,  which  turn  a  kind  of 
perpetual  screw  made  of  wood  several  feet  in  diameter, 
on  a  solid  axle.  This  screw  fits  a  semicircular  trough 
which  lies  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  30°  w  ith  the  horizon. 
The  lower  part  dips  into  the  water  below,  and  by  its  revolu- 
tion dischai  L;t  ^  iho  water  into  a  res<;r\oir  above.  All  the  fric- 
tion of  pumus  and  the  consequent  wearing  out  of  the  ma- 
chinery is  thne  avoided.  If  the  mills  aru  properly  oon- 
itnieted,  thejr  faqiuso  tttdo  attendanee^  and  work  night  and 
Aaer  vhuever  ^  wind  blowi. 

In  hilly  countries  it  sometime  happens  that  the  waters, 
which  run  down  the  sloi>cs  of  the  huis  collect  in  the  lx)t- 
toms  where  there  is  no  outlet,  and  where  the  soil  is  impervi- 
ous. In  that  cane  it  may  sometimes  be  laid  dry  by  cutting 
a  sufficient  channel  all  roimd,  to  intercept  the  waters  as 
they  tlowdown  and  to  cany  them  over  or  through  the  lowest 
port  «f  the  aarfoun^ng  Mnier.  If  there  are  no  very  abun- 
demt  qrfngi  hi  the  bottom,  a  finr  ditohee  end  ponde  viU 
enfioe  lo  dty  6ie  soQ  by  eiraporation  ftom  their  soHbee.  We 
shall  see  that  this  principle  iua\  be  applied  with  great  advan- 
tasre  in  many  caises  where  the  water  could  not  be  drained  out 
of  considerable  hollows  if  it  v  k    lluwed  to  run  into  them. 

When  there  are  different  le  l  I^  at  which  the  water  is 
pent  up,  the  draining  should  alw  u ;  I  <  aegun  at  the  highest ; 
beeause  it  may  happen  that  when  this  is  laid  dry.  the  lower 
may  not  hsTC  a  ginot  exeeei  of  wntor.  At  eil  ovMli,  if  Uio 


water  is  to  be  raised  bv  mechanical  power,  there  is  a  saving 
in  xaiang  it  ftom  the  highest  lev^  mataad  of  letting  it  run 
down  to  a  kwor  flwn  wfaieh  it  hai  to  bo  laiied  so  mveh 

higher. 

In  draining  a  creat  extent  of  land  it  is  often  ivecessary 
to  widLMi  and  i;l(;-epcn  rivers  and  alter  their  course;  and  not 
unirequently  the  water  cannot  be  let  off  without  being 
carried  by  means  of  tunnels  under  the  bed  of  some  river, 
the  level  of  which  is  above  that  of  the  land.  In 
eonfiaed  operations  cast-iron  pipes  are  often  a  chea], 
eiey  means  of  effecting  this.  Thev  may  bo  bent  in  a  enrv» 
so  as  not  to  impede  the  coutee  of  the  river  or  the  navigatkm 
of  a  canal. 

The  draining  of  la.nd  which  is  rendered  wet  by  spnnga 
ari!-ing  from  under  the  soil  is  a  branch  of  more  general 
application.  The  principles  on  which  the  operations  am 
carried  on  aj  pL)  as  well  to  a  small  field  as  to  the  emtest 
extent  of  land.  The  olgort  ii  to  And  the  wedieit  wieniiela 
by  whi^  the  raperflnoui  water  mey  be  earriad  off;  and 
for  this  purpose  an  accurate  knowledi^c  of  the  strata  through 
which  tiic  springs  rise  is  indispensable.  It  would  be  use 
Ic-.s  l;il)'jnr  nu-i'clv  t-;>  lul  tlie  water  run  into  draij:-s  alter  it 

has  sprung  through  the  soil  and  appears  at  the  sur&ce, 
as  ignorant  men  firequently  attempt  to  do,  and  thus  carry  it 
off  aAer  it  has  already  soaked  the  soiL  But  the  en|[in  of 
the  springs  must,  if  possible,  be  detected ;  and  one  angle 
drain  or  dttch  jndieioiidy  disposed  may  lay  a  great  extent 
of  land  dry  if  it  outs  off  the  springs  before  they  run  into 
the  soil.  Abundant  springs  w'hich  tlow  contiiiuall>  gene- 
rally proceed  from  the  outbreaking  of  some  potuu^  stratum 
in  which  the  waters  were  confined,  or  through  natural 
crevices  in  rocks  or  imperviou.s  earth.  A  knowledge  of  i  he 
geology  of  tlie  country  will  greatly  mist  in  tracmg  this, 
and  toe  springs  may  be  cut  off  with  greater  ceitainQr.  But 
it  is  not  Imeee  msin  springs  which  give  the  greslest  tnmble 
to  an  experienced  drainer;  it  Ls  the  various  land  spring- 
which  are  sometimes  brunches  of  the  former,  and  often 
original  and  independent  springf.  n  i  ,111^:-  fr  itu  sudden  varia- 
tions in  the  liature  of  ihts  soil  and  subsuil.  The  annexed 
diagram  representing  a  seotioa  of  an  uneven  surfiKN!  of 
lend  will  aaplsin  the  natan  of  the  strata  which  pvoduce 
springs. 


SttpMse  AA  a  ponus  snbstaneo  through  which  the 
water  utnites  readily;  BB  a  stratum  of  loam  or  day  im 

pervious  to  water.  The  water  which  comes  through  A  A 
will  run  along  the  surface  of  B  B  towards  S  S,  where  it  will 
spring  to  the  surface  and  form  a  lake  or  bog  between  S 
and  8.  Suppoutt  another  gravelly  or  pervious  stratum 
under  the  last,  as  CCC  bending  as  here  represented,  and 
filled  with  water  running  into  it  from  a  higher  level ;  it  ia 
evident  that  this  stratum  will  be  sattuatcd  with  water  up 
to  the  dotted  line  E  F  P.  which  is  the  level  of  the  Mint  in 
the  lower  rock,  or  impervious  stratum  D  D,  where  the  watai 
can  run  over  it.  If  the  =!rai  imBB  has  any  crevices  in  it 
below  the  dotted  line,  thr  water  will  rise  through  these  to 
the  surface  and  fon  1  jiri  igs  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  or  bog :  and  if  B  B  were  bored  thioi^h  and  a  pice 
inserted  rising  up  to  the  dotted  line^  as  «0t  t&  water  would 
rise,  and  stand  at  o.  If  there  were  no  springs  at  S  8  the 
space  hekiw  As  dotted  Une  might  st9l  be  filed  with  water 
rising  fhim  the  stratum  CC  C.  But  if  the  boring  took  place 
at  Q  the  water  would  not  rise,  but  on  the  contrary,  if 
there  were  any  on  the  -nrlacf,  it  ^'.oold  be  carried  down  to 
the  porous  stratum  E  CC,  and  run  off.  Thus  in  one  situa- 
tion boring  will  bring  water,  and  in  another  it  Will  take  it 
off.  This  principle  bieing  well  understood  will  grsa%  ftci- 
liute  all  drainiiig  of  springs.  Wberevwr  watsr  springs  tbon 
must  boaponnonsaad  animperviotu  stratum  to  cauae  it 
and  the  wstar  either  runs  over  the  impcrvioun  nnfaee  or 
ri.scs  through  the  crevices  in  it  When  the  line  of  llie  -  |  11  up;* 
is  found,  as  at  S  S,  the  obvious  remedy  is  to  c  ut  a  *  l»-iuair" 
with  a  11  nt  declivity  to  take  off  the  water  in  a  direction 

across  this  line,  and  sunk  through  tlic  porous  soil  at  tltc  sur- 
face into  the  lower  impervions  earth.  The  place  for  this 
channel  ia  where  the  ponns  soil  is  the  shaUowsst  abov« 
the  bcaaktng  out,  so  ss  to  nquirs  tti  Issst  depth  of  dnin ; 
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cut  the  !>olid  stratum  must  be  reached,  or  tin;  draining 
wiil  L>c  imp«Tfcpt.  It  is  by  att«n<ltng  to  all  thes«  cir- 
cumstances that  Elkiiigton  acquired  his  celebrity  in  drain- 
ms,  umL  tliat  1m  luui  baea  sMuidand  as  Um  fliShiw  of  the 
system.  It  is  bowww  <rf  nrafeh  etrlier  invention,  mud  to 
too  obvious  not  to  have  struck  any  one  who  seriously  con- 
sidered the  subject.  In  the  practical  application  of  the 
principle  great  ingenuity  and  skill  ni.iv  be  displayed,  :l:  1 
the  destriMl  effe(4  may  be  produced  more  or  less  completely, 
itid  at  a  greater  or  leas  expense.  The  advice  of  a  scientific 
ind  pnctieai  diainiir  to  tlwiijr*  well  worth  the  cost  at  which 
.t  voMf  be  obUoMd. 

When  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  toil,  and  it  to  dif- 
finilt  to  find  any  main  line  of  springs,  it  u  best  to  proceed 
1  xperimem ally  liv  [i;  iking  pits  a  few  feet  def]>,  or  byborinij 
10  various  parts  where  wiiler  appears,  obscrvinp;  the  level  at 
trhich  the  water  stands  in  these  pits  or  boren,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  aoU  fallen  out.  Thus  it  will  generally  be  easy 
to  aMTcrtain  wheaee  die  water  arises,  and  howit  nay  be  let  oiT. 
Wbeo  then  to  a  mound  «f  lif^t  loil  ever  a  nmre  inpervious 
itntum,  tbe  springs  will  break  otit  all  round  the  edge  of 
the  mouiul  :  a  drain  laid  round  tin  ti  i^o  '.'.  .It  f;iko  off  nl!  the 
.■Mter  wuicii  arises  froia  ibis  cau.-,c,  uulI  [lit;  luwer  part  of 
ibv  land  will  be  effectually  laid  dry.  So  likewise  where 
there  ts  a  hollow  ur  deprewion  of  which  the  bottom  is  clay 
«)th  sand  in  the  upper  pert;  a  drain  bud  abng  the  edge  of 
tlw  holknr  and  cairied  roimd  it  iriU  piravent  tbiB  water  run- 
nimr  down  intoil^  and  fbrninga  manh  at  the  bottom. 

Wlicn  the  drains  cannot  be  carried  to  a  sufficient  depth 
to  take  the  water  outuf  tb«  porous  stratum  saturated  with  it, 
it  often  useful  to  bore  numerous  hole»  with  an  au^ar 
in  the  bottom  of  the  drain  through  the  stiifer  mil,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  explained  in  the  diagram,  the  wa- 
ter wiU  either  rise  tlurough  these  bores  into  the  drains  and 
be  carried  off,  and  the  nalurul  spiingl  will  be  dried  up,  or 
tt  will  aiok  down  thiougli  tbMA  aa  at  6,  in  the  aeetion, 
if  it  lies  above.  Thto  metiiod  »  often  advantBgeotts  in 
the  draining  of  peat  inosse*,  which  f^enemlly  lie  or.  clay 
csr  stiff  loam,  with  a  layer  of  graval  between  the  luitin  ind 
the  peat,  the  whole  lying  in  a  basin  or  hollow,  and  often 
oo  a  declivity.  The  peat,  though  it  retains  water,  is  not 
penrious,  and  drains  may  be  cut  into  it  which  will  hold 
vaMr.  Wbien  the  dndnsare  four  or  five  fiwt  ds^  and 
tb&ymt  IB  modi  deeper,  boles  an  bored  down  to  the  elay 
l)€low.  and  the  water  is  pressed  up  through  these  holes,  by 
th.'  wcit^ht  of  the  whole  body  of  peat,  into  the  drains,  by 
trhich  it  carrie<l  off.  The  bottom  of  the  drains  is  some- 
times choked  with  loose  sand,  which  ilows  up  with  the  water, 
they  require  to  be  cleared  repeatedly;  but  thi.s  ^oou 
after  tfao  flnt  rush  is  past,  and  the  water  rises 
dowlytuidregiilarly.  Tlw  surface  of  the  peat  being  dried, 
dressed  with  lime,  and  consolidated  with  earth  md  icavd, 
soon  becomes  productive.  If  the  soil,  whatever  be  its  na- 
ture, can  be  drained  to  a  certain  depth,  it  isof  nocons^uencc 
what  water  may  be  lodged  below  it.  It  la  only  when  it  rises  so 
as  to  stagnate  about  the  roots  of  plants  that  it  is  hurtful. 
I  may  be  drained  so  much  a;,  to  be  deteriorated,  as  expe- 
ehaa  shown. 

Wbea  a  single  U»e  and  deep  drain  will  produce  the  de- 
nred  tteet,  it  is  nroeli  bettarthan  when  there  are  several 

smaller,  a-s  large  drains  are  more  easily  kept  open,  and  last 
longer  than  »>maller;  but  this  w  only  the  case  in  tapping 
main  springs,  for  if  the  water  is  diffused  through  the  sur- 
rounding soil,  numerous  small  drains  are  mory  effective: 
but  as  soon  as  there  to  a  wffident  body  of  water  collected, 
the  MMiUez  draina  ahonld  run  into  lar^r,  and  these  into 
nam  diaiH,  wUdh  should  all,  as  ftir  as  »i  practicable,  unite 
in  one  principal  outlet,  by  which  means  there  will  bo  less 
f  their  being  choked  up.  When  the  water  springs 
in-  .  hain  from  b«'low,  it  is  best  to  fill  up  that  part  of 
the  dram  which  h&  above  the  stones  or  otiiei  materials 
vbich  ibrm  the  channel  with  solid  earth  well  pressed  in, 
and  made  mq^snrioos  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  bottom 
of  ^  ftmm  10  ploughed  land,  or  the  sod  in  pastures ; 
beeaoae  the  water  ransuagaloagthaaudhoa  to  apt  toeatiy 
loose  earth  with  it,  and  ehofce  dw  diahM.  When  the  water 
com^  in  by  the  side  of  the  drains,  loose  ^t^tie-i  or  gravel,  or 
any  poroua  material,  should  be  laid  la  tiiem  to  the  line 
vrhtrc  the  water  comes  in,  and  a  little  above  it,  over  which 
the  earth  may  be  rammed  in  tight  so  as  to  allow  the  han»es 
ta  walk  over  the  dnia  wtthout  sinking  in. 

It  aometimea  *"nfT^  lhat  tha  mtar  eolUctsd  firom 
apringswhieh  csatett  BaBdMB  anAlMnbaiaiWi  hf  baiiiK  ear- 


ried  in  new  channels,  may  be  usefiilly  employed  m  irri- 
gating the  land  which  it  rendered  barren  before;  not  aalf 
removing  the  cause  of  barrannes«i  but  adding  posilivaAr* 
tilitjr.  In  thto  case  tb»  lower  j^nds  most  have  niuneroos 
diuins  m  it,  in  ordar  that  me  water  on  to  irrigate  it 
may  not  stagnate  Upon  it,  bvC  lun  of  altar  ithai  aaawand 
itapurpose. 

The  third  branch  in  the  art  of  dniininc;  is  the  removal  of 
wafer  from  impenious  soils  which  lie  Hat,  or  ta  hollows, 
where  the  water  from  trfn,  snow,  or  dews,  whtoh  oaa-« 
not  sink  into  the  soil  on  aeeoont  of  its  impervioua  natura, 
and  wUeh  eannot  be  carried  off  by  evaporation,  runs  along 
the  surface  and  stagnatcH  in  every  depression.  This  is  f  y 
far  the  most  expensive  oj^'nition,  in  consequence  ol  liio 
number  of  drams  rcfjuircd  i  Inv  the  surfaci?  dry,  and  the 
necessity  of  filling  them  with  jwrous  substances,  through 
which  the  sur&ce  water  can  penetrate.  It  requires  much 
skill  and  practice  to  lay  out  toe  dnins  so  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  effect  at  the  least  eape&ae.  There  to  often  a  layer 
of  light  evth  immedwtely  over  a  substratum  of  clay,  and 
after  eontinned  rains  this  soil  becomes  filled  with  water, 
like  a  sponge,  and  no  liealthy  vegetation  can  take  place. 
In  this  case  numerous  drains  mu-t  bo  made  in  the  subsoil, 
ari  l  i  r  the  draining  tiles  or  bushes,  which  may  be  laid  at 
the  bottom  of  the  oraing,  Ino^^e  gravel  or  broken  stones 
must  be  laid  in  to  within  a  id  I  the  surface,  so  that  the 
ploagh  shall  not  reach  them..  The  water  wiU  gradoally  sink 
into theae dtains, and  be eairied  off, and  dielaoM vat mA 
will  become  ftrni  and  dr.-  T:i  nr.  case  to  Ao  advantaga  of 
draining  more  immedialelv  apparent. 

It  is  vcrj-  seldom  that  a  fiela  is  absolutely  level ;  the  first 
thing  therefore  to  be  ascvrtauied  is  the  greatest  inclination 
and  its  direction.  For  this  purpose  there  is  an  instrument 
essential  to  a  drainer,  with  which  an  accurately  horixonta' 
line  can  be  ascertained,  by  means  of  a  plummet  or  a  spirit 
level.  A  ndBcieat  All  may  thus  be  nuad  or  artilleially 
nmde  in  the  drains  to  cany  off  the  water.  The  next 
object  is  toarmnge  dniins  so  that  each  shall  collei-t  as  much 
of  the  water  in  the  soil  as  ];08sib!e.  Large  drains,  except 
as  main  dmins,  are  iiiadmisMlilij.  mce  it  is  by  the  surface 
that  the  water  is  to  come  in,  and  two  small  drains  will 
collect  more  than  a  larger  and  deeper.  The  depth  should 
be  such  only  that  the  nknigb  nay  not  laaohit,  if  the  tona 
to  arable,  or  the  fret  tMTcat&a  tread  it  in,  if  it  lie  in  nastare. 
All  the  drains  which  are  to  collect  the  water  should  lie  as 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  inclination  of  tbe  surface 
as  is  consistent  with  a  sufficient  fall  in  the  drains  to  make 
them  run.  One  foot  is  sufficient  £^1  for  a  drain  3t>U  feet 
in  length,  provided  the  drains  be  not  more  than  20  feet 
apart.  The  main  drains,  by  being  laid  obliquely  across 
the  lUl  of  the  ground,  will  help  to  take  oft°  a  part  of  the 
iorlhee  watw.  It  to  evident  tnat  the  drains  can  seldom 
be  in  a  straight  line,  unless  the  ground  be  perfectly  e%'en. 
Th,  V  s^i ni  l,  however,  never  have  sudden  turns, but  be  bent 
grudukiUy  wiiere  the  direction  is  chanv^d.  The  (latter  the 
surface  and  the  stiffcr  the  soil,  the  greater  number  of  draiai 
will  be  required.  It  is  a  common  practice  with  draiuers  to 
run  a  main  drain  (brectly  down  the  slope,  however  rapid, 
and  to  carry  amaltor  drains  into  thto  alternately  on  tb» 
right  and  left,  wUeh  thev  call  herring4ione  flishmn.  But 
this  can  only  be  approved  of  where  the  ground  is  nearly 
level,  and  where  there  is  very  little  fall  for  the  main  drain. 
A  considerable  fall  is  t  i  t)e  avoided  as  much  as  possible; 
and  every  drain  should  lie  obliquely  to  the  natural  run 
of  the  water.  It  generally  happians  that,  besides  surface 
water,  there  are  alto  some  land  springs  ariung  from  a 
variation  in  the  soil ;  these  should  ba  eacefblly  sseertainMl^ 
and  the  drains  should  he  so  laid  as  to  eut  them  off. 

In  draining  day  land,  where  there  is  only  a  layer  of  a 
(bw  inches  of  looser  soil  over  a  solid  das  which  the  plough 
never  stirs,  the  drains  need  not  be  deeper  than  two  feet  in 
the  solid  clay,  nor  wid.  r  than  they  can  be  made  without 
the  sides  falling  m.  The  common  draining  tile,  which  is  a 
flat  tile  bent  in  the  form  of  half  a  cylinder,  and  which  can 
ba  mado  at  a  vaiy  diaap  mta  with  tbe  patent  machine,  to 
the  best  iir  extensive  lorikca  draining.  In  solid  day  it 
requires  no  flat  tile  under  it ,  it  to  merely  an  arch  to  rarr)' 
the  loose  stones  or  earth  with  which  the  drain  is  filled  up. 
I>  ..  isi  round  stones  or  pebbles  are  the  best  where  they  can 
be  procured ;  and  iu  default  of  th»m,  bushes,  heath,  or  straw, 
may  be  laid  immedwtely  over  the  tiles,  and  the  most  porous 
eaitbthatcanbagotniustbaniad  to  fill  the  drains  up:  the 
day  wUA  jam  dug  onl  niut  be  taken  away  or  spreed 
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aver  the  eur&oe;  for  if  it  ware  put  in  the  drain,  it  would 
defeat  the  object  in  view  by  preventing  the  water  fruin 
running  into  it  from  abov«.  In  etaaa  liuuW  the  aod  may 
be  laid  over  the  drain,  after  it  nas  been  filled  tip  so  as 

to  form  a  slight  ridge  ovur  it.  Tliis  will  soon  sink,  to  ;i 
level  with  the  surface, and  ui  llie  uiluu  time  sicrves  tu  l  aich 
the  water  as  it  runs  down.  To  save  the  expeIl^L'  of  stoac  or 
tiles,  drains  are  frequently  made  six.  inches  v^ide  at  the 
bottom,  a  narrow  channel  ia  cut  in  llie  solid  clay,  two 
or  thr«e  inchM  wide  and  six  deep.  iMTing  •  ataouldttr  on  each 
tide  to  sapport  a  sod  wliieh  b  cut  ao  m  to  flk  the  drain,  and 
rests  on  the  shoulders:  this  sod  keeps  the  earth  iVom  filling 
the  channel ;  and  the  water  readily  finds  its  way  throufjh 
it,  or  betwreu  it  and  the  sides  of  the  drain.  It  is  tilled  up 
as  du>^ribed  before:  such  drains  aie  made  at  a  small  ex- 
pense, and  wUl  laat  for  many  jrears. 

When  the  digr  k  not  aufiicientlv  tenacious,  the  bottom 
of  the  drain  ia  mnMrtimw  out  witn  a  sharp  angla,  and  a 
twisted  rope  of  strswia  thrust  into  it.  This  kaapi  the  aarth 
from  falling  in,  and  the  running  of  the  water  keeps  the 
channel  open ;  the  straw  not  bi.  in^  ex|HJsed  to  the  air, 
remains  a  long  lime  without  dei  aying.  Tins  is  a  common 
mode  of  draining  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  £^.'vex. 

The  be&t  materials  for  large  main  drains,  where  they  can 
be  procured,  are  iUt  stones  wliich  readily  split,  and  of  which 

■quara  or  triangular  ohannel  ia  finned  in  the  bottom  of 
hedrain.  If  tiwdiain  isiwde  maralvaa  atrnnk  to  carry 
off  the  water,  it  is  best  to  fill  it  up  witn  earth,  well  pres.sed 
;n,  over  the  channel  made  by  the  stones;  hut  if  it  serves 
for  receiving  the  water  throuj^h  the  sides  or  from  the  lop, 
fragments  of  stone  should  be  thrown  over  it  tu  a  certain 
height,  and  the  earth  put  over  these.  A  very  useful  draining 
tile  ia  uaadin  Berltahice  and  other  placee,  which  zequirea  no 
Iht  tile  under  it,  even  in  looae  soils,  because  it  has  a  flat  loot 
to  rest  on.  formed  uf  the  two  thiok  edges  of  the  tile,  which, 
nearly  meeting  when  the  iilo  ia  bent  round,  form  the  foot. 
The  aeetion  of  the  tile  Ls  like  a  horse-shoe.  It  is  well  adapted 
Ar  drains  where  the  water  springs  upwards,  and  it  U  less 
apt  to  slip  out  of  its  place  than  the  common  tile.  They 
are  usually  made  twelve  or  ihirteeu  inches  in  length,  but 
they  are  more  expensive  than  the  common  tiles. 

ui  draining  flelda  it  ia  usual  to  make  the  uutlela  of  the 
drains  in  the  ditch  which  bounds  them.  The  fewer  outlets 
there  Lire,  the  less  chance  there  i-i  of  their  bfini:  rhnkcd  : 
they  should  fall  into  the  ditch  at  i  ft.  from  the  1  .a;. 111.  ami 
a  wooden  trunk  or  one  of  stone  should  be  laid  .-- <  ilial  the 
water  may  be  disoluuged  without  carrying  the  miiI  i'rom  the 
aide  of  the  ditch.  Il  there  is  water  in  the  ditch,  it  should 
be  kept  below  the  mouth  of  the  drain.  The  outleta  of  all 
drains  should  be  repeatedly  examined,  to  keep  them  dear; 
for  wliure\er  water  remains  in  a  dtain,  it  will  soou  de- 
range or  choke  it.  The  diains  should  be  so  arranged 
or  turned,  tliul  tlie  outlet  ahall  meet  the  ditch  at  an  obtuse 
Allgle  towaid.-.  the  lower  part  where  the  water  runs  lc».  A 
drain  brought  at  right  ani;les  into  a  ditch  must  necessarily 
aeon  be  choked  by  the  dopositiou  of  saud  and  earth  at  ita 
nouth. 

As  the  draining  of  wet  clay  soib  is  the  only  means  by 
which  they  can  be  rendered  profitable  as  arable  land,  and 

the  expense  is  great,  \arious  ill^truments  and  plouj^hs  have 
been  coiitriveil  to  cliinuii.>ii  inanuai  labour  and  e.\pedite  the 
work-  Of  these  one  of  tin-  siiniilest  is  the  common  mole- 
pluugh,  which  in  very  stiff  clay  makes  a  small  hollow  dram, 
from  1  ft.  to  1 8  in.  below  the  surfiioe,  by  forcing  a  pointed 
iron  cylinder  horiiontally  through  the  ground.  It  makae 
a  cut  through  the  clay,  and  leaves  a  cylmdrieal  channel, 
through  which  the  water  which  enters  by  the  slit  is  carried 
off.  It  requires  great  power  to  ilraw  it,  and  can  only  be 
used  when  the  clay  is  luoii^t.  In  meadows  it  is  extremely 
useful,  and  there  it  need  not  go  more  than  a  foot  uuder  the 
sod.  Five  to  ten  acres  of  giass  land  may  easily  be  drained 
by  it  in  adav.  It  is  very  upt,  however,  to  be  filled  in  dnr 
weather  l^rtlie  soil  fiillmK  m ;  and  the  animala  from  whidi 
it  derivea  its  name  oAeu  do  much  damage  to  it  by  UMBg  it 
in  their  subterraneous  workings. 

But  a  draining  plough  has  been  invented,  which,  assisted 
by  numerous  labourers,  greatly  accelerates  the  operation  of 
forming  drains,  by  cutting  them  out  in  a  rej^ular  manner, 
when  uey  are  immediately  finished  with  the  usual  tooU 
and  filled  up.  It  hae  done  wuudera  in  some  of  the  wet  stiff 
aoila  uiSussex,andismuQhtehefWMnaMiBdedinallwoc 
and  heavy  olaya.  In  atony  land  it  cannot  wall  be  ueed. 
_   ,bjrMf.BBilli 


of  Deanston,  may  be  considered  in  some  measure  as  a  dram 
ing  plough,  fbr  it  loosens  the  suUoil,  so  that  a  few  mnin 
dtmiiwaia  suffieiantlo  eerrr  off  all  the  superfluous  moist  une; 
uid  it  has  beaides  the  emet  of  not  ear^'ing  off  more  then 

wliat  is  superfluous.  Rv  ms  uf  judicious  drains  and  the 
use  of  the  subsoil  plougli,  tiie  stillest  and  wettest  laud  miy 
in  time  become  the  most  fertile. 

The  tools  used  in  draining  are  few  and  simple.  Spades, 
witli  tapering  bladw  «f  difiMat  aiaea.  are  required  to  dig 
the  drains  of  the  pnper  width,  and  the  aides  at  a  proper 
angle.  Hollow  spedaa  an  used  in  very  atiff  day.  when 
the  drain  begins  to  be  very  narrow  near  the  bottom,  aeoopa 
arc  used,  of  different  sizes,  which  are  lixed  to  handlea  at 
various  auj^les,  more  couNenienlly  to  clear  the  botti.m  ar.il 
lay  it  smooth  to  the  exact  width  of  the  tiles,  if  these  are 
used ;  fur  the  more  firmly  the  tiles  are  kept  in  their  places 
by  the  solid  sidea  of  the  drain,  the  lees  likely  they  are  to 
be  moved.  (ElkiQglaa,  Staphan%  Johmlon%  HenaMion, 
Young,  Marshall.) 

DRAKE.  SIR  FRANCIS,  was  bom  in  or  about  the 
year  1546,  in  an  humble  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the  Tavy, 
in  Devonshire.    His  father,  who  wiks  a  poor  and  obscure 
yeoman,  had  twehe  sons,  of  whom  Francib  was  the  eldest. 
According  to  Camden,  who  derived  his  information  from 
Drake  himself,  Francis  Rus-^el,  afterwards  earl  uf  Bedford, 
atood  as  his  godfather,  and  John  Hawkins,  a  distinguished 
navigator,  defrayed  die  slight  expeniea  of  hia  diort  adiool 
edueatiun.    In  the  days  of  persecution  under  Queen  Mary, 
his  father,  who  was  known  111  his  neifjhbourhood  as  a  tea- 
luus  prolestaut  and  a  man  of  some  acquireiueiiis,  (led  frum 
De%onslure  into  Kent,  where  Drake  was  brought  up;  'God 
dividing  the  honour,'  says  Fuller,  '  betwixt  two  counties, 
that  the  one  m%ht  have  his  birth  and  the  other  his  educe, 
tiflo.*  Undar  BUiahelh  hia  htim  obtained  an  appoint 
ment  'among  the  seamen  in  the  kin^j's  navy  to  read 
prayers  to  them  ;*  and  soon  aAerwords  was  ordained  dea- 
con, and  made  vicar  of  Upnor  church  on  the  Meilway,  a 
little  below  Chatham,  where  the  royal  fleet  usually  an- 
chored.   Francis  thus  grew  up  among  sailors ;  and  while 
be  was  yei  Terjy  young,  nis  father,  '  by  reason  of  bis  poverty, 
apprentiead  bun  to  a  neighbour,  the  master  of  a  ban,  who 
earned  on  a  coarting  trade,  and  sometimes  nrnde  voyagea 
to  Zeeland  and  France.*  This  master  kept  Drake  close  to 
liis  work,  and  '  paina,  with  patience  in  his  youth,'  -ays 
l  i.'l.  r,  '  knit  the  joints  of  his  soul,  and  made  them  mure 
-1  1. 1  and  compact.'     When  his  master  died,  having  no 
children  of  his  own,  he  bequeathed  to  youn^  Drake  tho 
hark  and  its  eciuinments.   With  this  he  contmoed  in  the 
old  trade,  and  had  got  together  some  little  moMgr,  and  wna 
in  the  lUr  way  of  beooming  a  thriving  man,  when  his  inw 
gmatinii  wa,"*  inflamed  by  the  exploits  of  his  protector  Haw 
kills  111  the  New  World;  and  suddenly  selhiiK  his  ship,  lie 
repaired  to  Plymouth,  and  embarked  him.self  and  his  for 
tunes  in  that  cuinmander's  last  and  unfortunate  adventure 
to  the  S|)ani>h  Main.    In  tlus  disastrous  expedition  Drake 
lost  all  toe  money  he  had  in  the  world,  and  suffered  not  a 
Uttle  in  charaeter  ;  for  he  diaobeyed  orders,  and  deaerted 
his  superior  and  his  flriend  in  the  hour  of  need.   He.  how- 
ever, snowed  skilfbl  seamanship,  and  brought  the  vessel  he 
commanded — the  Judith,  a  siuall  bai'k  of  jU  tons — >afely 
home.    A  chaplain  belonging  tu  the  fleet  coiulurted  Drake 
w  ith  (he  assurance  that,  as  he  had  been  treacherously  used 
by  the  S|>aniards,  he  might  lawfully  recover  in  value  upon 
the  king  of  Spain,  and  repair  hia  losses  upon  him  whenever 
and  wherever  he  oould.  Fuller  says,  *  Ine  oaae  wta  danr 
in  sea  divinity ;  and  Ibw  are  aneh  inAdela  as  not  to  beitieTe 
doctrines  which  make  for  their  profit.    Whereupuu  Drake, 
though  a  uoor  private  man,  underlook  to  reveui^e  iiurukilf 
on  so  mighty  a  uionaich,  wiui,  not  contented  that  the  sun 
risuth  and  setteth  ui  his  domuiioiis  may  seem  tu  desire  lo 
make  all  his  own  where  he  shineth.'   Being  readily  joined 
hy  a  number  of  sea  adventurers,  who  muatend  among  thacn  ' 
money  enough  to  it  ont  a  vesMl,  Drake  made  two  or  three  ' 
I  voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  to  gain  inlelh^eni^>  and  leam 
the  navigation  of  those  parts;  but  Camden  adds,  that  :ie 
also  got  some  store  of  money  there,  '  by  playiiij,'  tl:e  seaman 
and  the  pirate.'  In  157U  lie  obtained  a  regular  cummi&sioii 
from  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  cruised  to  some  purpose  in  the 
West  Indies.    In  1572  he  sailed  »fua  for  tne  Spaniah 
Main,  with  the  Pasha,  0^70  tons,  and  the  Swen,  of  U  tons, 
the  united  crews  of  which  amounted  to  73  men  and  boyo. 
He  was  juLued  off  the  coast  of  South  America  by  anotiuir 
baik.Aan«heialeerWM|h^«ilka8  ms;  endinlli  thm 
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msignificant  force  he  took  »nd  flundcnd  the  town  of 
Nambre  do  Dum,  and  made  great  ipoil  among  the  Spaniih 
*bip|nne.    He  ^jartinllr  ennnd  the  Isthimis  of  DBrien.  and 

obtained  a  view  of  iho  great  Pacific,  an  ocean  as  yet  rloscrl 
to  English  cntcrprL&c ;  and  with  his  cyc»  anxiously  fixed 
upon  its  waters,  he  prayed  Go<l  t<>  ^ratu'  him  'lib  and  leave 
iinee  to  sail  an  English  ship  iti  thuse  seas.' 

After  some  extraordinary  adventures,  Drake  returned  to 
£oeUuul.«ith  hi*  frail  hackaabiolutelyloadedandctammed 
vin  treaaiva  and  ptuadafed  loerebanaiae ;  and  on  tlie  9di 
of  Au^:ust,  1573.  anchored  at  Plymouth.  It  was  a  Sunday, 
and  the  townsfolk  were  at  church;  but  when  the  news 
•.rir«»si4  thither  that  Drake  was  come,  *  there  ramaiiied  iVw 
•"^  no  people  with  the  preacher,'  all  running  out  to  welcoiuv 
the  Dc>'onshire  hera 

Drake  being  cmplnyed  in  the  interval  in  the  service  of 
the  queen  in  Irt'Iaml,  was  forestalled  in  the  honour  of 
bein^  the  Ant  Englisbmaii  to  lail  on  tite  Paci£c  by  one 
John  Oxenham,  who  had  wrred  under  him  as  conimnn 
•ojl.jr  and  cook;  livtt  a-i  tills  ra;in  morcly  iloatcJ  a  '  |iin- 
nace'  on  the  South  Sea,  and  was  taken  by  the  Spaniani^ 
and  azaeutad  ai  a  pirata,  he  oould  aearcelf  h^  *n  otoect  of 
fnvy. 

In  1577,  onder  the  eeeret  nnction  of  Queen  Eliubetb, 
Drake  departed  on  another  maiauditig  expedition,  taking 
vidi  him  ive  Tosids,  the  largest  of  wmch  «es  of  100,  ana 

the  smallest  of  15  tons.  Tlic  united  crews  oftlii-*  miniature 
fltT?t  amounted  to  164  men,  pentlemen  and  s-aiUirs.  Amone; 
llif  gentlemen  were  .some  young  men  of  noble  laniilie!.,  wlio 
iQot  to  meniiuQ  the  plunder  anticipated)  'went  out  to  learn 
the  art  of  navii^iion.'  After  many  adventuraa  along  the 
eoeetaof  the  South  American  continent,  where  aome  of  his 
atta^a  wece  eompletely  successful.  Drake  and  hii  choice 
conuadaa  came  to  Port  Julian,  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia, 
near  the  Straits  of  M^Ihaens,  where  they  were  much 
<-  mf'jrted  by  finding  a  gibbet  standing — a  proof  that  Chris- 
tian people  had  been  there  Iwfore  them.  Drake,  during 
hilt  stay  m  Port  .Tulian,  put  !o  death  '  Master  D.jv.j.'Ii;io,'  a 
gentleman  of  birth  and  education,  wbote  &te  u  sttll  in- 
Tolved  in  s^ome  rmstery,  BotwithstMidinE  th^  landahk  en- 
•kaToucB  of  Dr.  Sioiuhejr  to  meiia  tha  &ma  of  one  of  our 
grcateft  naval  heroes  mm  the  nispidon  of  a  Aral  murder. 

On  ttio  'ffh  of  August  Brake  reaehed  Cape  Virgenes, 
iMd  saiiii]  i.lifOiij;h  tlie  Strait  of  Magalhaena,  being  the 
riiird  navigator  who  perftruied  that  pxssage.  On  the  irth 
day  aAor  making  Cape  Virgeues  he  cleared  the  strait,  and 
entered  tb«  Pacific  or  South  Soa.  Having  obtomed  an 
taamanaa  bootj tarnhmdering  the  Spaoieh  towns  on  the 
eoaet  of  Ch3i  ana  Am.  end  w  taking,  among  many  other 
ves<el.^  a  royal  galleon  called  tiie  '  Cacafucgo,*  richly  laden 
with  jdate,  he  sailed  to  the  nortli  in  the  hope  of  fiiidin^r  a 
pfi«-ape  bai-k  to  the  Atlantic,  a  little  above  Gilifornia.  He 
r€a(  h«d  lat.  48"  N.,  wherw  the  extreme  severity  of  the  cold 
^Ji^eouraged  his  men,  and  bo  pat  hack  ten  degrees,  and 
took  shelter  in  Port  San  Francisco.  After  staying  five 
weeks  in  that  port,  ha  dolermined  to  follow  tbe  example  of 
Magalbamit,  and  atear  acnw  tbe  Pacific  for  tbe  Molucca!!. 
He  mode  Temote,  one  of  the  Molucca  group,  in  safety,  and 
thcnre  set  his  course  for  Java. 

From  Java  be  sailed  right  acro^  the  Indian  Ocean  tu  lin' 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  be  doubled  without  art  ulent, 
:;dA  thence  shaped  his  course  homewards,  iia  arrived  at 
Brraouth  on  SandiJ,  the  2r>tb  September,  1579,  atier  un 
ahsenoe  of  two  yam  and  nearly  ten  months,  during  which 
he  bid  eiiemnnavigated  the  globe,  and  spent  many  months 
on  the  almost  unknown  south-western  coasts  of  .\inerira. 
iJ.-akc  wa.*  most  graciously  received  al  court,  and  Klizaheth 
!,->»•  as^ertfl  mo:e  ririnly  than  <  '  >  r  hcrrightof navigaliiii;  the 
'mn  in  all  its  parts,  and  denied  the  exclusive  right  which 
Uk-  Spaniards  claiitied  over  the  seas  and  lands  uf  the  New 
Witfid.  And  though  the  queen  yielded  so  fiir  as  to  pay  a 
rjosadarkble  aum  out  of  the  treaeure  Drake  had  brought 
home  to  the  procarator  of  certain  merchants  who  urged, 
trith  »ome  reaton,  that  they  had  been  unjustly  robbed, 
f.niiugb  was  left  to  make  it  i  ;  if  i  diU^  adventure  fur  the 
prnateers.  Al  her  orders  Drake's  sliif)  \\a.-,  dra\vii  u]j 
ill  a  lilile  rroek  near  Deptfurd.  there  to  be  ])n.s«  rved  as  a 
monurnenf  r  f  the  most  memorable  voyage  that  the  Eugh»l) 
i  if!  t:\er  vet  performed:  she  partook  of  a  banquet  on  board 
tiie  Teasel,  aii4  there  knighted  tJie  captain,  llaring  partof 
the  year  1 5*5,  and  the  whole  of  1580,  Drake  mm  activelj 
exjii  rv,'a!ii<l  Philip  IT.  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tuj;ii.  tn  tiie  Canaries,  the  Cafe  de  Verdcs,  the  West  India  , 


islands,  and  on  the  eoaat  of  South  Amerua,  where  Cartha 
gena  and  other  towna  vera  taken  and  plandeied. 
In  the  eootteof  this  ovpcdition  Drake vi«ited  the  Enjiiwh 

colony  in  Virgmia,  which  liad  heen  recently  planted  by 
Raleigh,  and  findine  the  colonists  in  great  distress, he  took 
tliciii  (in  l)i.,Mil  and  brou^dir  itieni  home  with  him.  It  i» 
said  that  tobacco  was  first  brought  into  England  by  the  men 
who  returned  from  Virginia  ^th  Drake.  In  1597,  when 
formidable  preparations  were  making  in  tbe  Spanish  porta 
Ibr  the  invasion  of  England.  Elinheln  appointed  Drake  to 
the  command  of  a  fleet  equipped  f  jr  the-  purpose  of  destrny- 
ing  the  enemy's  ships  in  llie:r  ovn  harbours.  Tllis  Ibrfie 
tlid  not  e\ce<'il  thirty  sail,  and  only  fnurwere  of  the  Na^•y 
Royal,  liie  rest,  with  the  excejiiioti  of  swo  yachts  belonging 
to  the  Quevu,  lieing  furnishc<l  by  merchant  adventurer*.  In 
the  port  of  Cadi2,  the  first  place  be  attacked,  be  found  sixty 
shi|w  and  many  vessels  of  inferior  size,  all  protected  by  land 
batteries.  Drake  entered  the  roads  on  the  morning  of  the 
1t)th  April,  and  he  burnt,  sunk,  or  took  thirty  ships  »omc  of 
"liich  were  of  iLe  larpc-t  si/e;  and  it  appiears  lie  lnii;ht 
iiavi'  done  miicli  more  mi>cl;;ef  bu'.  for  the  necessity  he  was 
under  of  securing  as  much  h.ioly,  in  unsid-.  as  he  could  for 
the  benefit  of  the  merciiant  advcntururs-  He  then  turned 
hack  along  the  const,  taking  or  burning  nearly  a  hundred 
vessels  between  Cfedia  and  Cana  St.  Vinoant,  heeidaa  do" 
Btroying  four  castles  on  shore.  ThU  vas  what  Drake  caned 
'  singeing  the  king  of  Spain's  beard.'  Frnm  Onpc  St  Vin- 
cent he  saihwl  to  the  Tagu*.  and  entering  that  nvt  r.  canu! 
to  unehor  near  Ca-eai  s,  wln-nce  he  sent  to  (ell  the  M  injuis 
Santa-Cruz,  who  was  lying  up  the  ri\  or  with  a  large  force  of 
galleys,  that  he  was  ready  to  exchange  bullets  with  him. 
The  marquii^  who  bad  been  amwinted  general  of  tbe  Armada 
preparing  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  w|io  was  esteemed 
the  best  sailor  of  Spain,  dtfclincd  the  challenge,  and  he  died 
(the  English  writers  sav  of  vexation  at  the  inischief  done  by 
Drake)  before  that  ill-fated  expedition  could  sail. 

Tlic  operations  we  have  briefly  related  dela\ed  the  sailing 
of  that  armament  more  than  a  year,  and  gavcfelizabcth  time 
to  prepare  £ir  her  defence.  Having  thus  performed  the 
public  fcrrioa,  Drake  bore  away  to  the  Azores,  00  tibe  look- 
out fur  the  treoauxa  ships  from  India,  and  be  was  so  ibrlu- 
nato  as  to  fall  in  with  an  immense  carrack  most  Hehly 

laden.  He  took  it,  ofcourvf,  and  '  the  tnkin.;  of  this  ship," 
savji  n  conlemporar)'.  was  of  a  ^,'re:iter  a(Uanta;;e  t,i  the 
Enfilish  merchants  than  the  value  of  her  cirgo  to  tlie  cap- 
tors ;  for,  by  Uie  papers  found  on  board,  tlxey  so  fuUy  under- 
stood the  rich  value  of  the  Indian  matchaiulizcs,  and  tbe 
manner  of  trad  inz  ujtothe  atotern  world,  that  they  aAer> 
wards  set  up  a  gaiiifhl  traffic  and  established  a  company  of 
F.ast  India  mercliants  '  DraT<c»gencrou.Hly  spent  aeonsider- 
nble  part  of  his  un/e-moticy  in  sunplying  the  town  of  Ply- 
mouth with  gooa,  fresh  water,  for  nitiu  rto  tla  re  was  none, 
except  what  the  inhabitants  fetched  from  a  mile  di'iance 

His  next  service  at  sea  was  as  vice-admiral  in  the  iKet 
under  Charles  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  lord  hich  admi- 
ral of  England,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  ilu;  elements, 
scattered  and  destroyed  the  'Invincible  Atniada*  of  Spain. 
(Armada.)  TIk'  seamanship  of  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Fro- 
bislifjr  contributed  hirtiely  to  the  lia];py  result.  In  ihe  fd- 
lo\vini»  year,  15f*9,  Drake  was  employed  as  admiral  in  aii  ex- 
pc-dition  sent  to  Portujfal,  in  the  hope  ot  expcllin';  the  Spa- 
niard>,  wito  had  taken  possession  of  that  kingdom,  by  esta- 
blishing the  claims  of  Antonio,  a  pretender,  around  whom 
tlie  English  expected  the  Portugueae  would  rally.  Tlio 
whole  expedition  was  badly  planned,  most  miserably  sup- 
plR'<l  with  money  and  the  other  means  of  war,  and  but 
lamely  executed  after  the  landing;  of  the  troops.  It  was 
also  disgraced  by  cruelties  unusual  even  in  that  ape.  and  in- 
excusable, notwitlistandiiig  tht:  pruvu<^tiiuu  v^htch  the  Eng- 
lish bad  so  recently  received  on  their  own  shores.  In  I5'JS 
Drake  and  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  liad  good  experience  in 
those  parts,  represented  to  Elizabeth  thai  the  best  place  for 
striking  a  blow  at  the  gigantic  power  of  Spain  was  in  the 
West  Indies ;  and  an  expedition  thitherwas  prcfmred,  Drake 
and  awkins  sailin-;  toizetlier  w  ith  frenty-six  >hi]ts,  on  hoard 
of  w  hich  was  einbarkeii  a  l.uid  firce  uii'lcr  the  ordcr>  of  Sir 
Thomas  RaskerviUe  and  Sir  Nudiolas  ChfTord,  There  were 
too  many  in  cominand.  and  the  usual  bad  consequences 
ensued.  After  losing  time  in  debate  they  were  obliged  to 
give  up  an  attempt  on  tbe  Canaries  with  aome  loss.  Whan 
they  got  among  the  We^t  India  island  Drake  and  Hawkiiu 

not  eidv  quarrelle<l  but  M'pnr:iti  >!  f..  •  s.-inie  ti:ne,  ;uid  hcforH 
roachiag  the  east  end  ol  i'uttrlo  Kico  liuwkius  died,  liis 
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being  gmniDy  attiihutad  to  lb*  agitfttuw  of  his 

mind. 

One  of  Drake's  smallest  vessels  was  captured  by  the 
Spanianl-i,  whu.  by  putting  the  cr«w  of  it  to  tbu  torture,  ex- 
tracted information  respecting  the  plans  of  the  expedition. 
When  Drake  attacked  Puerto  Rico  he  found  that  place 
fully  warned  and  prepared,  and  his  desperate  attack  was 
dofeatod.  Sailiiq;  ainqri  b«  to(dL  tad  bunied  Rin  dc  la 
HaebSt  RsDoiwrw,  8«iit»  Ibrtba,  «id  Nombre  de  Diub ; 
pttutf  no  grater  apofl  than  20  torn  cf  lOniff*  and  2  b«n 
of  gtdd.  Dt^ke  remained  in  the  harbour  of  Nombre  de 
Dios,  a  most  uithealthy  place,  while  Baskorville  with  a  ]^urt 
of  the  land  farces  made  a  vain  and  ruinous  attempt  to  cros^ 
Xhi'  r  iliniu-  nf  Daricn,  in  order  to  plunder  and  destroy  the 
eity  ot  i'anama.  A  £ital  disease  broke  out  among  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  soon  d^ived  them  of  the  iiapwlalit  sor- 
vkaa  of  tbechief  «iiigMAorth«llM«.  Whanmanjof  hia 
men  andthraoof  biiesplaiDi  bad  died,  the  bardy  Diaka 
himself  fell  Kirk,  and  after  struggling  aome  twenty  days  with 
his  raahidy,  atid  the  grief  occasioned  by  his  failures,  ho  ex- 
pired on  the  27th  of  December,  1595.  On  the  same  day 
the  fleet  anchored  at  Puerto  Bello,  and  in  sight  of  that 
place,  which  he  had  formerly  (aim  and  plttudand,  his 
body  noehrad  a  sailor's  funeral — 

Tl»  ym-rn  brck««  hi*  wlading  tbcvt. 

The  water*  «»re  hi*  bMaki 
Bat  for  hi*  ho*  tb«  ocean  Ma 
aot  (olBcient  room. 

So  sang  one  of  bis  adminng  contemporaries. 

Though  the  reputation  of  Drake  as  a  skilful  seaman  and  a 
bold  coramaodor  was  dotervodly  grrat,  still,  unless  we  judKe 
Vm  hf  itm  diemMtaaoca  aiidtlw  itandaid  of  the  times,  he 
miMt  afipaar  in  numy  «f  his  axplaiti  in  na  othac  light  than 
tint  of  a  dating  and  aUlfhl  booeanaer.  ^oudiejr,  JVoaol 

/f7  TA'r;/  ,  H  irris,  Collfrtion  qf  Fotfoget.) 

DRAKENiiORCH,  ARNOLD,  was  bom  at  Utrecht, 
in  1684,  studieil  in  that  university  vmder  Grtpvius  and 
Peter  Bur  maim,  aud  at  the  age  of  20  wrote  an  elaborate 
diaaertation  '  De  Prsfectis  Urbis,'  which  established  his  re- 
putation as  a  aeholar.  The  heads  of  the  chapters  will  best 
as^lajn  tba  various  bearings  and  the  classical  importance 
of  tha  tubjaet  Qi.  1.  is '  De  Piabetii  Uibia  in  genm,'  in 
which  th«  author  explains  the  varfoui  hinda  of  raagntratea 
at  Rome  who  bore  this  name  at  different  epochs,  tlieir 
various  appellations,  such  as  Gustos  Urbiu,  &c.  2.  'De 
Pr»fectis  Urbis  sub  Regibus  institutis,*  who  were  up- 

Jointed  by  several  kin^  to  take  care  of  the  city  of  Rome 
uring  their  absence  m  war.  Similar  otficera  were  occa- 
aionauy  appnnted  undar  tha  lapuhlie  during  the  abienoa 
of  the  two  eonaula.  S.  *Da  PraflMt»  UtWa  torianim  La* 
tinarum  caussa;'  this  wa.<)  also  a  temporary  magistrate  ap- 
pointed while  the  consuls  were  attending  the  Latin  festivali 
on  the  Alban  M  iii  [Alba  Lonca.]  4.  *De  ultimo 
Prafecto  sub  Imperatonbus  creato.'  Augustus  created 
tha  penaanant  office  of  pmfect  of  Rome,  which  was  filled 
by  a  Miiator  appointed  by  the  emperor,  sometimes  for  life, 
sometimes  finr  a  shorter  period.  Messala  Corrinus  was  the 
the  lint  pnedbct  appointad,  bnt  ha  aoon  aftar  mignad,  and 
Msceoas  succeeded  bhn.  Bnnriniw,  fn  his '  Annalfl,'  has 

S>ena  list  of  o'"  the  prtefectsof  Rome  from  Augustus  to  the 
11  of  the  cmpue.  In  the  followinjr  chapters  Drakenborch 
explains  the  nature,  impor:.i:i n  ,  a  .  1  \arious  duties  of  the 
ofhee.  5  '  I>e  his  aui  ad  Praifecturam  Urbis  admittimtur, 
eoruiii  lui  li;^nitatc.  6. '  Da  JurisdietioilePnBfecti  Urbis.' 
7.  'Do  Curft  Pnsteti  Utbia  draa  annooam.'  8.  •!)• 
Curt  PMotiU Ala  draaMdilda.*  9.  •IdaadKalndoa.' 

10.  'De  vi^riis  Officiis  ad  Pnefectum  Urbis  pertinentibus.' 

1 1.  *  De  IniugTiibus  Pr»fecti  Urbis.'  The  prsefect  of  Rome 
was  the  first  civil  magistrate  of  the  city  ana  cj  ui  try  iiround 
as  far  as  the  hundredth  milliary  stone ;  he  ranked  next  to 
the  emperor,  was  supreme  jud(;o  in  all  important  causes, 
heard  appeals  from  the  inferior  magistratest  bad  charge  of 
the  police  of  the  city,  the  supcrintflndenea  af  the  markets 
and  provisions,  and,  what  was  do  im  important  at  Rome^ 
of  the  public  games.  Ha  had  under  Us  oideis  the  *  milites 
urbanos  et  stationarioa^'  a  aoct  of  niUtiawbiah  kept  guard 
Ml  the  city. 

Tins  valuable-  little  work  of  Drakenborch  has  >;ono 
through  severtU  editions;  that  of  Bareuth,  178?,  contmns 
an  extract  ftom  the  author's  funeral  oration,  by  Professor 
Oosterdykt  in  which  the  other  works  of  Drakenborch  ore 
mentlonied.  Upon  laai?ing  Utneht  be  weal  to  Leyden  to 
manj  the  htw,  but  than  yHa  ha  davslod  his  chief  attantian 


to  tha  cJaisieal  hHnns  of  Parinoius  and  Gianonns.  Ha 
wrote,  in  1707,  another  diiiertatton  'DeOffleioPnsfteto- 

rum  Pnrtnrio,'  in  which  ho  explai^I^  and  illustrates  ths 
nature  and  dutu-s  of  that  imporlani  mduiry  ollice  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  d-  i  f  f  ur  tViat  of  the  prasfccts  of  the 
city.  He  states  the  changes  made  by  various  emperors, 
and  lastly  by  Constantine,  who.  having  abolidied  the  prn- 
torians,  app<iinted  four  prtefects  of  the  prvtorium,  one  Ibr 
each  division  of  the  empire,  who  vara  snprana  magbtiates 
witliin  tlieir  respective  jurisdictions. 

Drakenbofeh  undertook,  by  the  advice  of  Peter  Burmann, 
an  edition  of  Silius  Italic  us,  which  appeared  in  1717.  On 
Burmann's  removal  to  Leyden,  Drakenborch  succeeded  him 
in  the  chair  of  el  qui  mo  and  history  at  Utrecht.  His 
edition  of  Lxxy,  on  which  he  bestowed  much  time  and 
labour,  was  published  in  1 738-46,  in  7  vols.  4to.  The  valite 
of  the  edition  lias  in  the  laige  coUeotian  of  various  readingib 
and  the  illustnition  of  idmns  by  parallel  passages  drawn 
from  the  writings  of  Lhj.  The  text  is  decidedly  inferior 
to  that  which  is  found  in  the  unpretending  editions  by 
Stroth,  Rfis!  lu^',  &c.  He  publi-ln  <1  a'.»o,  '  De  Ulilitate  et 
Fructu  huinaiiarum  DuscipUnarutii  Oratio  inauguraiis  ;* 
'Ontio  funcbris  in  Mortem  Francisci  Biirmanni,'and  other 
orations  and  di&sertation%  and  alio  a '  History  of  Utiacht,* 
and  '  Genealogies  of  the  noUo  FsmOias  of  UoUand.'  He 
diedatUtieehtin  1747. 

DRAMA,  ATnC  (fpSfia,  an  action),  is  said  by  Aristotle 
(Potl.  iy  .  M)  ti)  li  ivi-  irisen  from  the  recitations  of  the 
leaders  oi  the  Dithykamiu's.  To  understand  this  state- 
ment we  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  Greek  tnigedy  always 
consisted  of  two  distinct  parts ;  the  dialogue,  which  was 
written  in  the  Attic  dialect,  and  corresponded  in  its  general 
features  to  the  diamatical  compositions  of  modem  timcar 
and  tiie  chonis.  wUeh  to  the  last  was  more  or  leas  panpaded 
by  Dorisms,  and  the  wlinlc  ttvir  nfwliirh  was  lyrical  ratht-r 
than  dramatical.  We  must  add  llmi  the  metre  of  the 
dialogue,  wh«ther  Iambic  or  Trochaic,  was  8taid  and  uni- 
form ;  while  the  choruiies  were  written  with  every  variety  of 
metre.  In  a  word,  the  dialogue  was  meant  to  be  recited  ; 
tha  chonis  waa  intended  to  be  sung.  It  is  obvious  that 
thaaa  two  alementa  must  have  had  dilhrent  origins*  Tha 
ona  was  an  ofliihoot  of  the  lyiic  poetiy  which  sprung  up 
among  the  Dorians,  the  other  is  to  be  reforred  to  the 
rhapsodical  recitati  u'lii  h  were  peculiar  to  the  Ionian 
branch  of  the  Greek,  nation  ;  and  as  the  Athenians  stood 
in  the  n  nMIt'  between  the  lonians  and  the  Dorians,  so  the 
Attic  drama  may  be  considered  as  the  point  of  intersection 
of  tha  Ionian  and  Dorian  literatures.  That  dmial  awl 
eoaaequantfy  lyrical  poetry  should  ifong  up  among  tha 
Dorians  was  a  natural  remilt  of  the  peeoKar  organintioti 
of  a  Doric  state  [Dokia'.-^"'  :  anri  thr  Fpo^  rss  naturallv 
arose  among  the  lonians,  liie  coumr)ajc:i  ui  ilomer.  (Ht'tt. 
of  the  Literature  of  Greece,  in  the  Lihrary  of  Useful 
knowledge,  p.  41  and  following.)  [UuHK.u.j  The  Ionian 
epic  poetry,  which  was  written  in  dactylic  hexameters, 
was  recited  by  a  set  of  men  railed  rhaptodiaU  £Rbap- 
sody]  ;  and  the  gnomie  and  didactic  poetry  of  Heriod  was 
recited  in  tho  same  way.  But  the  dae^lie  hexameter 
was  not  found  suitable  for  gnomic  poetry,  and  a  modifica> 
tion  of  it,  consisting  also  of  six  feet,  but  each  foot  shorter 
by  a  half-time  than  the  dactyl,  was  substit^ifed  for  it.  This 
metre  (the  Iambic),  or  a  lengthened  form  of  it  (the 
Trochaic),  was  used  by  Archilochus.  Simonidesof  Amor^us^ 
and  SoloD,  whose  vanes  van  recited  by  themaelTee  or  by 
rliapaodiam  in  tha  aaaa  naj  aa  the  apie  pcatiy  whkli  pre- 
ceded them. 

Tlie  lyric  poetry  of  the  Dorians  was  orif  inrillr  npj^ro- 
prialed  to  tho  worship  of  Apollo,  but  the  partu  u;ar  udf» 
and  choruses  used  m  tl.i'-  \v  ir^hip  were  in  process  of  tiling 
transferred  to  the  cognate  deity,  Bacchus  (who  was,  like 
Apollo,  the  god  of  the  sun  [Bacchus  and  Demkter]  ;  and 
these  odes  and  choral  dances  had,  all  of  them,  theu"  repre 
aentalifas  in  the  dramatic  poetry  of  a  later  age.  (Atheueua, 
p.  630,  D.)  But  the  Dtthyramtms  was  the  eadiMt  apaciea 
of  choral  poetry  connected  with  the  worship  <^  Baecttus. 
and  it  appears  from  many  allu'^ions,  and  iudei  d  from  Ditl.y- 
rambic  frapmenls,  that  while  the  body  uf  the  s*iiiy  was 
composed  in  irregular  metres,  the  poet  liiinsoll".  or  s>:nt0 
rhapsodist,  acting  as  exarchus,  or  leader,  in  liis  plaoe^ 
recited  trochaic*  as  an  introduction.  Hero  then  was  a 
mixture  of  recitatioD  and  chorus  perfectly  analogoua  ta 
the  tragedy  of  tatar  thaa^  vhMi  mm  pnmbl;  suggeataA 
hyttj  and  it  ia  in  Ihto  asma^wa  daubt  no^  that  Aimlolla 
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ai  tnbnt(«  to  <h*  Imitn  of  4b  Oitbyn^liiwflia  ««tii  of 

We  re»d  of  a  lyrical  traftif  lonff  before  Thespis,  and 
toM  appears  to  have  ben  m  mndinftiim  of  4he  Ditby- 
mbw,  vith  a  lyrkd  aeoonpniiiMiil  imimiI  of  tbe  fluta- 
Bosife  to  which  it  was  originally  danced,  and  with  a  lub- 
Mitation  of  men  dressed  as  satnti  for  (he  usual  chorus, 
which  alteration  is  attributed  to  An n  Tlir  union  of  this 
Ijrrieal  tTBETedy  with  the  recitations  of  rhapsodists  ia  said  to 
bare  been  brought  about  by  Thespis,  a  contemporary  of 
Pisiatratos  and  Solon,  and  may  have  been  suggested  as 
Well  by  the  recitations  of  the  leaders  of  the  Dilbyrambus 
«  bf  Um  unioa  of  iliMaoitioal  neitotioiM  vith  Bacchic 
rites  at  the  Brmmnia.  Thecpii  introdaeed  one  actor,  an 
exarchus,  or  rhapsodist,  wIm,  standini^  on  an  elevntn  l  plucc, 
while  the  dithyrambic  chorus  were  grouped  un  unU  the 
alt  .r  m1  Bacchus,  carried  on  a  dialogue  with  tln  m.  or  nar- 
rated borae  mythical  storv  in  character.  The  comedy  of 
antient  Greece  originated  in  the  festival  of  the  vintage, 
*iMn  tlw  MtintiT  people  went  flmm  one  viUifC  to  anotlMr, 
in  aarta  or  en  mm,  Mlding  aloft  tha  pbaUiia,  er  omUain 
of  productiveness,  and  indulging  in  rude  jeata  and  coarse 
inrectives.  From  these  effusions  comedy  was  developed 
«ther  in  Mei;ar;s  or  in  Sicily.  Its  llrat  approach  to  ]ii>r- 
fection  was  uwiag  to  the  genius  of  Epioharmus,  whti  is 
wild  by  Plato  {Thetrtet.  p.  152  z)  to  have  borne  the  same 
raUtion  to  comedy  that  Homer  did  to  tragedy.  A  similar 
conk  drama  sprung  up  about  the  same  time  at  Athens,  and 
«aa  carried  to  a  nondorflil  dagwo  of  strength  andbeaaty. 

The  dramas  of  antient  Gfwea  wan  always  performed  at 
and  as  a  part  of  thf  festival  of  Bacchus  [nioNv<;i  a.].  The 
plan  for  exhibition  liad  previously  been  isubmiUi  il  L  v  [l.eir 
aatnont  to  a  board  of  judges,  and  approved  by  them 

It  would  occupy  loo  much  space  to  give  a  complete 
catalogue  of  the  very  numerous  works  written  on  the 
Gtaakdrann.  Aliiiof  aoiaa of  thaprioobalof  lt»aaa  will 
be  wen  at  the  end  of  tbe  itttrodttetiOB  to  tin  iMalli  edition 
of  the  Tfuratrf  of  the  Greekt  (Ckmbctt|Bab  1SS6»)  ftom 
whi'  h  this  account  has  been  borrowed. 

DRAMATIC  ART  AND  LITERATURE.  OfaUthe 
liberal  arts,  tbe  dramatic  (which,  indocd,  in  its  superior 
walks  may  be  said  to  combmo  all  the  others)  is  that  which 
is  eapabia  at  once  of  the  greatest  comprehensiTenesa  and  of 
aifaaaal  ondlou  variety.  This  will  distinctly  appear  ftvn  an 
attantiTO  consideration  of  the  several  immmnt  akoMUti 
ataential  to  the  producing  of  the  higheit  oaaa  of  thaatrieal 

exhihilinris. 

The  tlr.->i  and  nmplest  of  the  dramatie  elements  may  be 
found  exLstinj^  in  a  high  degrt  c  m  wurks  neither  intended  for 
(be  stage  nor  capable  of  being  tranaferred  to  it — in  simple 
dialogues.  When,  however,  the  persons  of  the  oolloquy 
delifor  thowybla  and  ■awtiiDouta  irniieb,  tliowgh  oypoaad  to 
eaefa  other,  operate  no  ehange,  bat  leave  tbe  mlna  of  both 
in  exactly  the  same  stale  in  which  they  were  at  the  com- 
mencement, the  conversation  may  indeed  bo  deserving  of 
attention,  imt  ran  not  be  productive  of  niiv  dr;im;itic  interest. 
Tit  awaken  the  latter,  the  eonversation  must  l>o  animated 
by  a  different  spirit.  For  instance,  when,  in  Plata  Socrates 
aska  tbo  aopbiat;  Hippias,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  beau- 
tillil,  tho  lattar  promptly  returns  a  superBeial  answer,  but 
is  afterwards  compelled  by  the  disguiaad  attaeka  of  Socrates 
to  give  up  his  former  definition,  and  lUft  bb  ground  again 
and  -1,  until,  ashamed  and  irritated  at  the  superiority  of 
ihe  ^B^^  who  has  <»nvicted  him  of  his  it^orance,  he  18  at 
length  reduced  to  quit  the  field.  Thi.*  dialogue  is  not  only 
ptuJoaopbtcaUy  instructive,  but  arrests  the  attention  like  a 
little  drama :  and  owing  to  this  animation  in  tbo  pngress  of 
tbo  thoqebtii  and  tiia  solicituda  with  which  w»  eonsequently 
look  to  tno  naalt,  tbe  draaatfediaiBetar  of  tbo  dialogues  of 
Plato  has  always  been  justly  mlmired. 

From  this  we  may  conceive  tho  threat  charm  of  dramatic 
poetry.  'Of  all  diversions,'  observes  the  m  idL'rii  tirniiriii 
rntir,  Schlegtil,  in  hia  ver^  ablo  lectures  on  dramatic  litera- 
ture and  art,  *  tlie  theatre  u  undoubtedly  the  most  entertain- 
iag :  wo  aao  important  aetioiia  vban  w  oannot  act  impor- 
mef  ooTaolvM:  tbo  Ughait  olffoeC  of  bunan  tmtf  u 
mm ;  and  in  the  drama  wo  aae  men,  fioBl  mottvoi  of 
fKandship  or  hostility,  measnre  their  powers  with  eaeb 
o'Ju  r.  iiiflui  nee  eachother  as  intellectual  and  moral  beinijs, 
b>  ititii  thuii(»hta,  sentiments,  and  passions,  and  deci<ledly 
det»Train«'  their  rcciprxK'al  relatiooh.  The  urt  of  the  pMct  is 
to  separate  from  the  fable  whatever  does  not  essentially 
kok^tt;  m^tm, m tho daffly  Bawmiliai  of  lod  lift> 


and  tin-  jiftty  ocr  ii jia^uins  !n  which  they  give  n»e,  intemipta 
tbe  progrens  of  mtixirt&nt  actioits;  and  to  concentrate 
within  a  narrow  space  a  number  of  eventa  calculated  to  III 
the  minds  of  tho  baarera  witb  attantion  and  «tp«olilion. 
la  tbia  manner  itafMb  na  a  roMmtad  pklUA  of  lilb^ 
compendium  of  wbalBOMr  ii  tniwatod  and  bitoreatinff  in 
human  existence. 

•■Nor  is  thin  all.  Even  in  a  livrly  verbal  relai:,iii,  it  is 
freouently  customarv-  to  mtroduce  persons  in  conversation 
with  each  other,  ana  to  give  a  correspond  injr  varie^to  Ibo 
tone  and  the  laoguagv.  But  tbo  gaaa  which  theae  ooiivar> 
sations  still  toava  in  the  story  aio  Iliad  up  with  a  daaerip- 
tion  of  thoMMHpoiqrillf  eireiiBitaiieaa,  or  other  particulars, 
by  tho  penon  wbo  rdatoa  to  bk  own  name.  The  dramatie 
poet  must  renounce  all  anch  assistance ;  but  for  this  he  is 
richly  recompensed  in  tbe  following  invention.  He  requires 
each  of  the  characters  in  his  actiun  to  he  represented  by  a 
real  person ;  that  this  person,  in  sixe,age,  ana  fl|;ui«,  sboold 
resemble  at  maeb  aa  poMiUe  tbo  iieaa  vbra  «•  m  to 
Ibim  of  bia  imoginaiy  bemi^  and  onn  aMomo  ovaiy  poen- 
liaTitT  hr  whSA  tbat  bein^  is  dbthigitidMdt  that  ererr 
speecn  should  be  delivered  in  a  suitable  tone  of  voire,  rmd 
Accompanied  by  corresponding  looks  and  motions ;  and  that 
those  external  circumstances  should  be  adde<l  which  are 
neces!iary  to  give  the  hearers  a  olear  idea  of  what  is  going 
forward.  Moreover,  these  representatives  of  tbo  cteatnraa 
of  his  imagination  must  appear  in  tbe  wiatwme  auHable  to 
their  ammad  caiik.  agoi  ana  eonntry;  partlrtbat  they  may 
hear  mgioatagwaambliBBe  to  tttein,  ana  partly  because  there 
ia  aometliing  ebaraeteriatie  even  in  tbe  dreases.  Lastly,  he 

must  see  th>  m  surrounded  by  a  place  which  in  some  dcgroo 
resembles  tliai  -.vnere,  according  to  his  fable,  the  action 
took  place ;  ln  r,ii]-<-  ttii,  also  contributes  to  the  resem- 
blance*" be  places  them  on  a  scene.  All  this  brings  us  to 
the  idea  of  the  theatre.  It  is  evideat  that  in  the  form  of 
draraatac  poobnr,  tbatKbi  tbe  ruMaaaiifatiMH  of  an  aotion 
by  dialofuo  ifMiMit  any  narnnon.  fbe  innedknt  of  a 
theatre  is  essentisHy  necessary.  We  allow  that  there  are 
dramatic  works  which  were  not  originally  destined  by  their 
authors  fur  the  stage,  and  which  would  not  produce  any 
great  effect  on  it,  that  Still  afford  great  pleasure  in  the 
perusal.  I  am,  however,  very  much  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  they  would  produce  the  same-  strong  impress  ton 
upon  a  person  who  had  never  seen  a  play,  nor  ovor  ttaaid  m 
deawipHon  of  wan,  vbiob  tbaf  do  upon  oik  We  are  aecns- 
temea.  in  reading  dmaatio  vaiba,  to  aopply  Ibe  represen- 

tation  Dursplvcs.' 

A  >i&il)lu  r«sprei>entation,  then,  being  essential  to  the  dra- 
matic form,  a  dramatic  work  may  beoonsidcrcd  in  a  double 
point  of  view — how  fbr  it  is  poetical,  and  how  far  it  is  theatri- 
cal. In  conaidMrinf  its  poetical  qualities  it  is  not  the  versi- 
ftcation  and  tbo  ornaments  of  language  that  we  have  ebielljr 
in  eonlamnlatien*  but  the  poetry  m  the  spirit  and  plan  of  a 
piece ;  ana  this  may  exist  m  a  high  degree,  when  even  it  is 
written  in  prose.  To  be  poetical  in  the  higher  sense,  it 
mils:  in  the  first  place  be  a  connected  whole,  and  complete 
Within  Itself.  But  this  is  merely  the  nes^tivo  condition  of 
the  form  of  a  work  of  art,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  which  flow  into  one  another, 
and  oo  not  poaiaaa  an  independent  existence.  To  be  poeti- 
cal, it  is  neeaMMfj  that  it  sboald  bo  »  mirrar  of  ideas,  <tf 
thoughts,  and  nelinga,  in  tiieir  ebaraeter  aacesaary  and 

eternally  true,  thoitfrh  rnouldt  1  mlo  an  imaginative  Wtiole. 

But  how  does  a  titiuu^tii  w  irk  Ijecome  theatrical,  or 
futL'^l  to  appear  with  Bd\a[ituL'e  on  llie  ata^n-  :'  The 
object  proposed  is,  to  produce  an  impression  on  an  aaaem 
bled  crowd,  to  |^  their  attantioil,  and  excite  in  them  ma 
interest  and  participation.  Ttaiipartof  bia  taakiaeaBawtt 
to  the  poet  with  the  orator.  Tbe  latter  attafna  bia  and  hf 

Sorspicuity,  rapidity,  and  force.  Whatever  exceeds  the  or- 
inary  measure  of  patience  or  comprehension,  he  must 
(\-irrfiiIly  a.\uiii.  MiireuTcr,  a  numt-tv  of  men  assembled 
together  constitute  an  object  of  distraciLuti  to  one  another, 
if  their  eyes  and  ears  are  not  direct*  <!  \<>  a  comtnon  objeot 
beyond  their  own  circle.  Hence  the  dramatic  poet,  aa  well 
as  the  orator,  must  at  the  very  outset  produce  an  impressioa 
BtroDs  onoiwb  to  diav  bia  baama  firom  themidTeib  aoid  aa 
baoome  mamer.  ai  it  vera,  of  tbeir  bodily  attention. 

'The  grand  requisite  in  a  drama,' remarks  Schleg«l,  'is  to 
make  tbe  rhvtlimusi  Nimble  in  its  progress.  When  this  Las 
ntii'c  been  LtTfCt-ed,  the  poet  may  tti.'  sccjut  l;iilt  ,n  tiis 
rapid  career,  and  indulge  bis  own  inclinations.  There  are 
fOinltviMn  OmaM  ttaqtoat  atOmi  tola^  tba  inapiw* 
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tjn«»  ths  mott  ix^ound  tboughu  and  reaota  aUuswos,  the 
•OMurtaat  catoMtmu  of  irit,  Sui.  A*  Duwt  dmling  fliglita 

of  a  sportive  or  ethereal  fancy,  are  all  in  their  place,  and 
where  the  villin^  aurltenoe,  even  those  who  cannot  entirely 
comprehend  ihi-.n.  f  allow  the  whole  with  a  greedy  ear,  like 
a  rausifi  in  hnrraotiy  with  tbeir  fe«hngs.  Tlie  gtfsat  art  nf 
the  poet  is  to  avail  himself  of  the  effect  of  contrasts  wher- 
ever be  can, — to  exhibit  with  equal  eleameas,  at  aome  times 
ft  qviet  stilinen,  the  muabga  of  self-contemplalloD.  and 
ma  tb*  iadokiit  Miffnetion  of  CKlMUtod  aature,  and  at 
otbom       most  tamuUnoai  etaotioTHi,  the  raging  storm 

of  the  pasflions.  With  respect  to  th«"  thr  ntrical,  however, 
We  must  never  forget  that  much  niusi  be  nuited  to  the 
capacities  and  incIioatioDS  of  the  audience,  and  con^iequently 
to  the  national  chnracter  in  general,  and  the  particular 
degree  of  civilization.  Dramatic  poetry  is  in  a  certain  »ense 
tho  laoit  wiridly  of  all ;  tot,  ttoat  im  atiUiMw  of  an  ia- 
qrind  mind  it  wchibite  itN!f  in  Hbe  nidat  of  die  mhm  Bod 
tumult  of  social  life.  The  dramatic  poet,  more  than  any 
other,  is  bound  to  court  external  favour  for  applause.' 

It  is  important  that  we  sliould  enter  into  a  preliminar} 
coiLsideration  of  the  distinction  which,  we  think,  has  been 
too  rigorouiily  drawn,  in  treating  of  dramatic  compusitionl* 
between  the  tragic  and  the  comic  species.  I..east  of  all 
the  arts  will  the  tuamatic  admit  of  that  mechanical  modu  ui* 
orilical  analvn.%  to  wllidt  indeed  the  spirit  of  all  true  art  is 
Asaeotially  repugnant.  Wohave  already  observed,  that,  even 
nbo  ,  ■  all  iiiu  r  irtists,  the  dramatist,  on  wliatever  subject 
he  employs  liis  laiont,  is  bound  to  seek,  first  of  all.  to  please. 
Wliether  trasjedy  or  comedy  has  attracted  the  Nperiator  to 
the  benches  of  the  theatre,  it  is  entertainment  that  he  u 
OMM  in  quest  of  The  dramatist  who  rares  to  suceeed  in 
Idi  ait  mint  tbanlbve  make  it  hii  primary  object  to  fotnieb 
tkat  •ntartaininent  Let  it  not  bo  suppu>^cd,  as  wene  to 
have  been  mistakenly  thonTfi*  r\cn  liv  -iome  critics  of 
eminence,  that  any  one  ijoes  ^  jlmuai  ib,  to  .vifnev*  a  Iniifedy 
for  the  sake  of  painful  cxeitririi  ii !.  A mon l'  ' In  numerous 
and  extremely  miscellaneous  audience  collected  la  a  great 
national  theatre  (which  very  diversity  is  not  one  of  the  least 
interesting  circumstances  incidental  to  our  subiect)  there 
is,  indeed,  to  be  found,  at  one  and  the  aame  moment,  every 
grade  of  intellect,  of  feeling,  and  of  taate;  but  even  the 
rudest  and  most  ignorant  spectator,  in  the  moat  animated 
Roenee  of  the  most  admirably  cxhihited  drama,  never  once 
thocDughly  mwtakes  illusion  for  reality.  Wero  be  once  to 
do  so,  the  plea.Mng  spell  would  be  dissolved.  It  m  nut  the 
presence  of  deep  distress  or  ronvuUive  pa.<»iiion  llMt  holds 
the  theatrical  auditor  in  pleasingly  fiucinated  attention ; 
UitdMtrivid  pietueofit.  Tliia  grand  niatake  of  lagaid- 
inf  the  audiaAfla  aa  eoiuideriiig  tbemWhraa  pneant  at  an 
actual  transaction  has  vitiated  ni  i"  f^ral  most  import.mt 
respects  the  judgment  of  some  ot  ihu  ablest  writers  on  the 
princip  of  dramatic  art.  Most  of  the  spectators,  on  the 
contrary,  know  very  well  what  thov  ^o  to  see  in  the  scenes 
of  a  play, — a  series,  closely  and  artfully  connected,  of  living, 
moving,  and  speaking  piotuna,— but  nothing  more.  Be- 
Nweu  uwaontemplation  of  actual  aaiering  and  that  of  the 
most  Mptaaentatbn  «f  it.  there  is,  as  the  art  of  the 
dramatist  ahowana  yet  more  Tividly  than  that  of  the  painter, 
all  the  difEarenoe  between  deep  pain  and  genuine  though 
melancholy  pleasure.  In  th«  rinim;i,  us  in  paintin?.  the 
most  prosaic  and  literal  imitation  of  nature,  skilfulh  exe- 
cuted, whether  the  Hubject  be  tnournful  or  cheerful,  gives 
■ome  pleasure  to  the  must  ordinary  observer;  while  a 
poetieu  imitBtion  affoida  a  moi*  raAaad  gmtifteatuMi  to  the 
man  of  taate,  iriiather  the  leene  be  one  of  joymaneai  or 
sorrow.    The  pleasure,  indeed,  which  he  will  derive  from  a 

tiece  of  art  on  a  melancholy  sul)jt!Ct  will  bear  a  different 
ue  fr  nil  111  \t  afforded  hun  Ly  ii  mirthful  or  cheerful  piece  : 
but  pleasurr  it  will  stiil  hu.  and  pleo-sure  only.  It  is  the 
power  of  art  that  captivates  him.  ond  to  which  be  yields  in- 
Tolimtacy  ^U8«>  The  diCanmt  kimb  of  pleaaitra  that 
flow  ftmn  ^bnmatia  taviMantatloMi  aoeoidiiBg  as  tinir  anb* 
^eela  partake  more  or  leas  of  the  eheatftil  or  the  meliinchuly 
tngrcdients.  we  shall  shortly  come  to  consider.  Only  we 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  insist  atronjfly  in  the  first  in- 
stance on  the  essentia]  tkllacy  of  the  assumption  that  people 
go  to  a  tragic  reprcs^^ntation  to  receive  impressions  analogous 
to  ihrne  which  they  experience  in  the  contemplation  of 
actual  woe 

Tba  intboaineas  of  the  dnunatist,  then,  is  to  produce  at 
latrt  ft  ttlfaM  oopy,  but,  if  it  be  in  bis  power,  a  poetical 
WMka «f  aalaiei  tWa ia tim  ftnt aotiditiaii  «f hia givmg 


pleasure.  But  as  fur  the  arbitrary  distinction  beta»,uai 
tragedy  and  comedy,  which  criticism,  whose  birth  is  so  long 
posterior  to  that  of  art,  has  establidied  in  so  large  a  porlion 
of  civilii«ed  Europe,  the  more  he  has  in  him  of  the  f^nuine 
iiriist  the  li  ss  will  he  feel  inclined  to  conform  rigidly  lo 
that  critical  demarcation.  When  we  consider  the  infinitely 
chequered  nature  of  human  life  and  chnracter.  and  consc- 

auently  the  boundless  resources  which  it  otlei^  to  the 
raraa  as  ita  poetical  mirror,  we  cannot  but  at  once  perceive* 
that  the  iniagea  vhiah  thai  mirror  ia  capable  of  MBienting 
to  «M  are  flaaraptiblB  of  a  divani^of  fbatnraa  and  «f  bnes 
immensely  exci  lnu^  the  capabilities  of  any  other  iin^lo 
iirl  -nay,  of  ali  ol  Uiem  combined.  Now,  amon^  this 
boundless  variety  of  jiiciurcs  iViin  luintu  i  lif<  ,  i:i  all  of 
which,  embracing  any  considerable  prospect,  the  serious 
and  the  mirthful  must  be  mii^led,  it  is  plain  that  th« 
proportions  in  which  tbeaa  two  neoeaaan  elements  eiist  in 
the  mate  composittoo  will  admit  of  infuiite  gradatioa.  In 
the  nature  of  things,  however,  the  portion  of  dnmiatic  pro- 
ductions in  which  they  may  be  taken  to  be  equally  balanced 
must  be  very  small  in  comparison  with  that  in  which  "tit- 
of  the  two  manifestly  prepuiideraies.  This  necessary  pro- 
ponderance,  in  the  great  majority  of  such  works,  of  the 
mirthful  or  the  serious  element,  is.  it  <:eeras  to  IM,  the  only 
^und  and  proper  basis  fur  the  distint  tiiin  belaraau tngedjr 
and  comedy.  The  tenna  abould  be  emj^iofBd  as  ecovenient 
heada  of  efaMtteation.  but  aa  no4ung  mora.  Svery  work 
of  ttrl,  in  the  hisjlier  sense  of  the  word,  is  as  much  a  w  ork 
of  inspiration  as  of  ineenuitv:  it  is  a  eroirt/i  rntlier  lluiu  a 
stmrture :  hiuI  to  n'ject  n  prodnction  of  hiijh  dramatic 
trenius  because  it  should  nut  fit  into  the  conventional 
frame  of  traeedy,  comedy,  &cu  so  long  the  practice  of  one 
of  the  great  dmmatioaiduKila  of  Xuiope,  were  no  kaa  abanid 
than  it  midd  be  to  enli^  aome  newly-disoovend  plant 

from  the  domain  of  natural  history  because  there  should  lie 
no  suitable  place  fur  it  in  the  previou-ly  e\i<>tinK  scientific 
nomenclature.  Thi.s  Ls  a  matter  which  we  shall  mori- 
citntrly  illustrate  when  we  cume,  la  unutlier  place,  to  speak 
of  the  dramatic  genius  of  Shakspoaro:  but  so  muoi  in 
general  traatiaes  oa  the  drama  has  hitherto  been  written  on 
the  plan  of  making  the  principles  of  art  aubocdinata  to  tbe 
diatinetiona  of  eritieism,  tliat  it  waa  impossible  to  take  one 
satisikctory  step  in  unfolding  ourviav  of  the  au^jeot  yiiih- 
out  explicitly  protest  ing«  in  the  flmt  iaataaoe^  againat  ao 
vicious  an  inversion. 

A  complete  history  of  tlie  drama  would  l)e  almost  equi- 
valent to  a  historj'  of  civilised  society  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  earth.  '  Man,'  says  Scblegel,  '  has  a  great  disp<>» 
sition  ta  miminy.  When  ha  anten  viridly  into  the  aitn*- 
tion,  aenthnents,  and  paaakma  of  otbara,  be  even  involnnta- 
rily  puts  on  a  rc-einlilftnce  to  ihcm  in  his  gestures.  Children 
are  )  erj>ctunlly  pjint:  out  of  themselve*:  it  is  one  of  their 
chief  aiiiusemeiits  to  represent  tiiose  ijrown  pciiple  whom 
they  have  had  an  upfKirtiHuty  of  obsMsrvinp,  or  whatever 
else  comes  in  their  way ;  and  with  the  happy  flexibility  of 
tbeir  organization,  thoy  can  ekhibit  all  the  ebaracteri sties 
of  assumed  dignity  inafttbar,  ft  aQboehnaatei;  or  a  king 
The  sole  step  further  which  is  requisite  for  the  invention  of 
a  drama,  namely,  the  separating  and  extracting  the  mimetic 
elements  and  iragroents  from  social  life,  \\%*  howcvtr  in 
iiiaiiy  nations  never  been  taken.  In  the  very  minute  il<- 
Bcription  of  antietit  Kg>'pt  in  Herodotus  and  other  writer^. 
I  do  not  recollect  ob<iicrvin((  the  smallest  trace  of  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Etrurians,  who  in  many  respect*  ra> 
sembled  the  fifsyptiamwhad  tbairtbaattieal  vepraientationa : 
and,  what  ia  aingtihr  anougb.  the  Btmrian  name  for  an 
jM  ior.  fiittrio,  is  preserved  in  living  languaKes  down  to  the 
present  day.  The  Arabians  and  Peraiaiu,  though  posaeesing 
a  rich  poetical  HientUfc,  are  unacqtuuntad  with  anjr  aon  of 
drama 

'  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  by  no  means  entitled  lo 
aaaume  tlut  the  inToniioa  of  th«  drama  haa  only  onr« 
taken  plaee  in  tbe  world,  or  that  it  baa  ahnm  bean  borrowed 

I  by  one  people  from  another.  The  Kncli-Ii  nmiirntrrs 
mention,  that  amon^  th«  islanders  of  the  Soiiih  Sea-,  vho 
ill  I  •  I  ineillal  nc<juireiiu-nt  arc  in  sucli  a  low  sca'u'  uf 
civiUzalion,  they  yet  ob.sened  a  rude  drama,  in  whwh  a 
common  e^  ent  in  life  was  imitated  far  the  sake  of  di%ers«.jn. 
And  to  go  to  the  other  extreme— amoog  tbe  Hindooa,  the 
people  from  whom,  perhaps,  a!)  tbeeultifalienof  tbi  human 
rar«  baa  been  derived,  plays  were  known  long  before  ther 
oonid  haive  experienced  any  foreign  influence.  It  has 
talalf  baan  mads  kaawn  lo  Kurapa  llmt  thay  tew  n  i«eh 
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I  literature,  which  uoends  baok  for  more  tlian  two 
yeftfs.  The  only  spocitnen  of  their  plays  (nataM\) 
hitharto  u  the  delightful  Sacmiala,  whit  li,  autwithstandiiig 
the  colouring  of  a  fureigu  cluuate,  bears,  in  itii  general 
structure,  so  striking  a  reMUiblance  to  our  ruwuiilic  drama 
that  we  might  be  iaclined  to  suspect  we  owe  thu  ro»eiu- 
blaiice  to  the  predilection  for  Shakspeare  eatertaiued  by 
J<HMa(SicWiUi«iiktli»Kni^  tnaalMai^  iflua  fidelity 
«m  Mt  mttwtad  hf  other  teemed  orieDliliali.    In  the 

times  of  India,  tlie  rt' jirosotit:iliun  of  this  riatdk 
to  delight  the  splemliU  iiu(tcii.il  court  uf  Delhi;  but 
it  would  appear  that,  fnnu  the  luiMiry  uf  nuiuberK.^s  op- 
pieasiona,  the  dramatio  art  in  that  country  is  qow  eaiirely 
at  an  eniL  The  rhinwn.  e|^  have  tbeir  etandiug  na- 
iiBii«ldreiw,elirteBiMyiiidSfei»ewiyaeMeqf  the  weed; 
aod  I  dcabt  not  that,  in  the  eeteWiehment  of  aAkntf 
rales,  and  the  delicate  ubservanoe  of  insignificant  pointB  w 
deeurum.  they  leave  the  imnt  correct  Europeans  very  flur 
behind  them.  When  the  now  European  Htagc,  in  (lif 
fifteenth  century,  had  ila  origin  in  iiie  allegorical  and 
spiritual  pieces  called  mf/ralitiet  and  my*ieries,  ibut  origin 
was  not  owing  to  the  inUuenoe  uf  the  antieot  dratuiliats, 
who  did  not  come  into  circulation  tiUaeiaB  ttBeaftennude: 
IB  tlioee  rude  beginnings  Uy  tlie  fem  the  romtmHe 
dratna  as  a  pecuhar  invention.* 

I:i  this  summary  we  shall  not  enter  into  any  further  e\  ' 
amiiiatiun  either  of  the  antienl  ur  the  exii<lini(  oneiUai  j 
dratna.    Nutwitiistauduig  the  groat  extent  and  fortilii),  the  ' 
vast  population  and  industry  of  those  remoter  Asiatic  re- 
fioMt  UM  apuit  uf  their  aoeid  inllitutions,  to  whatever 
■enl  9imm  origiitaUy  ovii^  ceMM  to  doom  then  (ex- 
tenal  inllneBBee  apart)  to  a  perpetual  BtatiaiiariiieM|»  eK> 
clttdiog  them  at  it  were  from  the  history  uf  general  civiliz- 
atioo,  which  is  essentially  the  history  ut  progress.    To  the 
European  and  nations  it  is  plum  thai  the  deistinicn  uf 

human  improvemeut,  in  all  quarters  of  the  earth,  aru  chietiy 
eoaunitted;  so  that  tiMM  ia  no  impropriety,  and  little 
iiiriiiinpliilsiiei^  in  eonining  our  view  tu  the  nations  of 
Europe,  while  takisf  a  gennal  survey  of  that  important 
department  of  the  belles-lettres  and  the  One  arte  which  ba^t 
held  and  muj;t  continue  to  hold  so  oonsptcuotis  a  place 
araon.;  il;  i>c  tlaugs  which,  in  the  loiii;  ^inani  of  human 
hoitory,  have  appeared  successively  as  reitulLs  and  causes 
of  social  amelioration. 

We  know  that  Suropean  civilization  is  now  running  at 
kaat  iUiecond  eowae.  We  know  that  its  former,  and,  as 
Iv  aa  we  have  any  hirtoriiat  i»dieatioiMb  il»  fin*  eaieor 
began  in  Greece  ;  and  that  in  the  tmall  atate  of  Athens 
especially,  owini;  chii-fly,  .t  !ihoul(i  >ecin,  to  the  very  high 
degree  of  civil  frcL-dum  ami  tqualiiy  which  it  acquired  and 
long  maiutained,  that  early  civilization,  m  uil  its  nobler 
Cealures,  took  a  more  vigorous  and  various  development 
than  it  reached  not  only  in  any  of  the  other  Grecian  atatea, 
bat  in  the  giflMitic  enpin  of  Beaw  itaelf  in  ala  noat  yo- 
Ushed  daya.  The  Roman  dmma  in  partienlar.  tir  leanns 

which  we  shall  indicate  below,  remained  tu  the  last  little 
more  than  a  laint  imitation  uf  thu  Athenian ;  so  that  it  is 
not  only  primarily,  but  almost  exclusively,  the  Grecian 
theatre,  ur,  mure  strictly  speaking,  that  of  Athens,  which 
we  have  to  wmMw  in  liealiiur  noMallv  of  ifaa  aaiient 


be  trae  fidhar  of  the  Attio  <bama  fso  far  at 
we  ate  acquainted  with  it,)  was  barn  in  Attioa  about 
the  year  n.a  525,  and  died  probably  about  b.c.  456.  having 

survived  the  splendidric tonus  of  Salamis.  Flatffia,and  Myi-alu. 
Thus  he  may  be  said  tu  lm\e  tlouriahed  during  the  vif^orous 
youth  of  Athenian  liheriy  and  ^iory.  He  burned  with  all 
the  ardour  of  a  Grecian  warrior  of  that  day,  when  every 
■Htiini  was  a  haio;  and  he  commanded  with  distinction  in 
the  two  most  memorable  aotiena  of  that  iUoatnoaa  period 
«f  his  eountry'g  bistorv  ,  the  battles  of  Marathoa  and  8a- 
hous-  He  just  lived  throui^h  the  ]>eriud  in  which  both  the 
democratic  and  the  military  spirit  of  Athens  were  exi  ited 
to  the  highest  pilch,  uiid  when  conHe<{Uently  the  heroic 
sttaios  of  Homer  were  in  the  highest  favour  among  lus 
ceantr^meB,  and  would  bo  recited  with  the  moat  glowing 
Mfhmnaam  GonaoiDaa  of  audi  oaalted  poetical  powers, — 
awbaamand  arfuwarof  enab'hi^  patriotie  aehievement, — 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  fiery  eenius  of  iE»chylus  should 
have  inspired  bun  to  attempt  to  bring  the  powers  of  poetry 
leeetupoa  hia  countrymen  in  »<^iriie  more  vivid  manner 
I  lay  within  the  province  eiUier  of  the  lyric  or  the  epio 


The  substitution  of  dialogue  and  action  in  the  place  of 
mere  recitation,  the  transition  from  the  heroic  narrative  to 
the  heroic  drama,  the  making  himself,  in  short,  a  dramatic 
Uomcr  ;  such  ap|>ears  to  have  been  the  grand  original  con- 
eupiiou,  such  the  loading  idea  of  i£acbylu8  in  tj^R  great 
literary  invenUon.  The  highly-^wroutcht  poetical  and  mm^ 
tial  wnthmjasm  of  his  oountrymen  suflideiilb  ■wad  him 
of  saooam  m  bnagiag  Ub  eompositiona  Ixrfbre  tneu .  ^ 
efibet  which,  like  every  man  on  the  like  occasion  who  with 
great  inventive  jHjwer  combines  jjreat  knowledge  of  actual 
lite,  he  availed  hiiiiseli  ol'  such  already  existing  medium  as 
could  with  least  vmlence  be  converted  to  his  purpose.  The 
festivals  of  Hai  chus,  as  then  celebrated,  ofi'ered  the  Ikireat 
opening  fur  Ins  new  experiment;  1m  kid  hold  on  the 
lerioua  part  of  the  oe^biatioQ,  lha  auxtnta  of  the  diifay- 
rambie  chant  with  laeilatian.  and  iMdified  that  primMva 
ipacies  of  traf(cdy  into  the  heroic  drama  or  regtdar  trafa^» 
aecording  to  the  subsequent  acceptation  of  the  term. 

There  are,  however,  thrL>e  grand  characteristics  of  tra- 
gedy as  oonoeivod  by  ,^chylus,  that  distinguish  it  widely 
from  the  serious  drama  of  modern  times.  These  are,  1 . 
The  religious  tone  which  pervades  it  throufjhont ;  2.  The 
ideal  mtwe  of  the  whole  represenlatiuo;  3.  The  large  part 
in  the  eompositwn  still  assigned  to  the  lyne  mase.  These 
three  mattm  we  shall  endeavour  to  place  in  a  clear  1iG;ht 
before  the  reader,  a»  ujwn  a  knowledge  of  them  ni.nnly 
de)>end.s  the  capability  to  furni  souiething  like  an  accurate 
notion  of  the  distinctive  character  uf  Grecian  tragedy. 

First,  as  rwmcds  the  religious  complexion  of  the  Atba> 
itiaii  (hrama.  Hodmn  leaders,  fimuMariied  fiom  their  in* 
tuiBff  with  the  names,  attribute^  and  imaaaa  of  tiw  aMieat 
daitias,  merely  as  presenting  an  inedummMe  lewilianie  of 
graceful  poetic  ornament,  almost  inevitably  forget,  in  turn- 
ing to  peruse  any  original  wurk  of  the  antients,  that,  how 
much  soever  their  phdosopbcrs,  their  poets,  or  their  priests, 
might  regard  their  princmal  divmities  in  a  purely  symbohcal 
view,  yul  (hat  to  the  minda  of  the  people  at  large  they  wera 
real  and  awiid  existenoes,  haviag  will,  neasinnib  and  mriona 
kinds  and  degrees  of  dominion  over  tne  tolanaa  Mid  tba 
bappuwH  of  man.  This  important  Cut  has  not  hitherto 
been  auAciantly  taken  notice  of  in  modern  acoonnis  of  tlie 
uiitient  drama.  All  the  deities,  mali;  or  fL-male,  celestial  or 
infernal,  were  objects  of  fear  and  propitiation :  only  the 
i  exorable  Fates  wore  unappeasable  by  god  or  man.  Fate 
indeed,  was  the  oidy  omnipotence  recognised  in  the nqrtbe 
logical  system  of  the  Greeks ;  for  J upiter  hinnalt  tho  ndat 
of  theeelattial  deitim»  tba  aawmign  of  0^p«L  wain* 
yarded  naiihg  ee  alenml  nor  m  inwiiia  in  peiwer.  ffawbeta 
have  poetfJT  and  her  sister  arts  been  so  thoroughly  devoted 
to  the  service  of  religion  as  iliuy  were  in  antient  Greece. 
Thus  we  iiud  the  drama  itself  U  iiiii  in  embryo  iii  the  wor- 
ship of  Bacchus ;  and  when  in  its  maturity  it  lost  the  direct 
ehaiaalar  of  arehgious  nte,  we  still  lliid  the  sacred  ftwUffUr 
impressed  on  tragedy  even  more  solemnly  than  upon  any 
of  the  other  produotamaof  Athenian  genraa  not  nrimarily 
devoted  to  religious  objects.  So  kng,  indeeo,  as  the 
personages  of  a  long  established  fkith  (and  here  we  speak 
solely  with  reference  to  the  purposes  of  artX  whether  the 
gods  and  heroes  of  the  beatneu  world,  or  the  mysterious 
persoue  uf  the  godhead,  the  angels,  deviU,  and  saints  of  the 
Ghriatian  ayslam* — so  luns,  we  say ,  as  these  awful  personages 
can  ftiniih  ftmlk  materials  to  an  epic  or  dramatic  poet  of 
powers  eqvaltosttehaclaMofauhMets,  thegnodandsno- 
cesaful  perfcrmaaoasofa  Dauta,  aTaaso,  and aMAton,  show 
us,  II  :t  Ils-  strikingly  than  those  of  a  Homer  or  an  M.tchj- 
lus,  tiuit  these  are  the  most  attractive  themes  for  the  exer> 
else  of  the  loAiest  poetic  genius,  and  ttMM  Whiah it  handias 
with  the  most  powerful  ^ecL 

The  idMliif  «f  the  teanic  representatkm,  as  arranged  by 
^schyiiuk  aaoMHrily  Msultea  Aom  lha  adaatinn.  in  tba 
composition  «f  the  diMna,  of  ideal  ud  of  naany  idad  dm* 
racters.  '  The  use  of  masks,'  observes  Schlegel,  '  which 
appears  astonishing  to  us,  was  not  only  justifiable  on  this 
principle,  but  absolutely  essential ;  and  far  from  consider- 
ing them  in  the  light  of  a  last  resource,  the  Greeks  would 
justly  have  considered  as  a  last  resource  the  being  obhgcd 
to  aUow  a  player  with  vulgar,  ignoble,  or  strongly-marked 
individual  uaturea,  to  lepnsant  an  Apollo  or  a  Heroulea. 
To  them  tlua  would  have  appeared  downright  proianatioo. 
...  As  the  Ibatuies  of  the  pbyer  acquired  a  more  decided 
expression  from  thu  mask,  as  lus  voice  was  strengthened  by 
a  contrivanoe  fur  that  purpose,  so  also  tho  wt/uimutt  whick 
'    *  of  savaial  (wnaiiUwWa  addiliaoa  la  hia  wlBiL  at 
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w  nay  m  mdM  ttilimtttitiMtorMelpoiiMiM.  maed  his 
figure  contidenUy  tbow  the  middle  sUndard.  The  female 
yarttt  too,  were  played  bv  men,  ai  the  voice  and  other 

rUtks  of  women  would  have  conveyed  an  inadequate 
ot^lhc  energy  of  tragic  heroines.  The  forms  of  the 
masks*  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  tragic  figuret.  we 
may  easily  suppose,  were  sufficiently  beautiAil  and  digai- 
fled.  W«  thimld  da  wall  to  bM«  tlw  aatiMU  lealptan 
•Iwftyt pnant  to  onr  ntadt;  and  Hbm  mort  aooonto  eon- 
ception,  perhaps,  that  we  can  possibly  have,  is  to  imagine 
them  BO  many  statues  in  the  grand  style,  endowed  with 
life  and  motion.  But  as  in  sculpture  they  were  fond  ol 
dispensing  as  much  as  possible  with  dress,  for  the  sake  of 
exhibiting  the  more  essential  beauty  of  the  figure ;  on  the 
•ti»  thfljr  would  •ndeavottr.  from  an  opposite  principle,  to 
dowB  M  nnoh  M  they  eoold  well  do,  both  ftein  a  regard 
to  deoeney,  and  because  the  MtMl  fonns  of  the  body  would 
not  correspond  sufficiently  with  the  beauty  of  the  counte- 
nance. They  would  also  exhibit  their  divinities,  which  in 
sculpture  wc  always  observe  either  entirely  naked  or  only 
half  covered,  in  a  complete  dress.  They  had  recourse  to  a 
number  of  meant  for  giving  a  suitable  strength  to  the  fonns 
of  the  Umbs,  andtlmnmnivinpaitioBtotlMiMnnad 
haii^t  of  Um  ftafv. 

'The  grait  bnndth  «f  the  flieatre,  in  proportion  to  to 
depth,  must  have  given  to  the  groupint^  of  the  figures  the 
simple  and  distinct  order  of  the  bas-relief.  We  moderns 
prcior  on  the  stage,  as  ever3rwhere  else,  groups  of  a  more 
picturesque  description,  more  crowdedL,  partly  covered  by 
themselves,  and  stretching  out  into  distance ;  but  the  an- 
tients  w«n  so  little  torni  of  foreshortening,  that  even  in 
their  peintiBg  diey  generally  avoided  it  Tm  gestures  eo- 
companled  tbuB  rhythmus  of  the  dedsmation,  ud  were  in- 
tended to  display  the  utmost  beauty  and  harmony.  The 
poetical  conception  required  a  certain  degree  of  repose  in 
the  action,  ana  that  the  whole  hhould  be  kept  in  masses, 
so  as  lo  exhibit  a  succession  of  plastic  attitudes  ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  actor  remained  for  some  time  mo- 
tionless in  the  same  position.  Bat  we  are  not  to  suppose 
fton  this  that  the  Gneke  w»  eonlepted  with  a  eold  and 
ipfrideaa  repwaentotien'ef  the  paasbus.  How  oouM  we 
reconcile  such  a  supposition  with  the  fact  that  whole  lines 
of  their  tragetlies  are  frequently  devoted  to  inarticulate  ex- 
fllBiiiations  of  pain,  to  which  we  have  nothing  correspondent 
in  any  of  our  modern  lazigusgea  ?  It  has  often  been  oon- 
jeetured  that  the  deliveij  of  their  dialogue  must  l»vo  re- 
sembled the  modern  reettottve.  For  thw  ce^ieetofe  than 
is  no  other  foundatioa  Mi  dat  Ae  flnek,  lUw  afanoet 
a4  the  southern  languages,  must  have  been  pronounced 
with  a  greater  mtisieaJ  inflexion  of  the  voice  than  our  lan- 
flOajges  of  the  north.  In  other  respects  I  conc^^ive  that 
their  tragic  declamation  must  have  been  altogether  unlike 
reeitativc,  much  more  measured,  and  far  removed  from  its 
lawned  and  artificial  modulation.  The  antient  tragedy  has 
afan  baan  firequently  compared  to  the  opera,  because  it  was 
afleoaqjnaied  with  nnaie  aad  But  this  betravs 

entire  ^Doranee  of  tiie  spirit  ef  elawfial  antiquity.  Their 
dancing  and  music  had  nothing  in  oommon  with  ours  but 
the  name.  In  tragedy  the  chief  object  was  the  poetry,  and 
every  other  thing  was  strictly  subordinate  to  it ;  whereas 
in  the  opera  the  poetry  is  merely  an  aocenary,  tlie  means 
of  connecting  the  diftrent  parti  tajathwr,  aad  la  abnost 
buried  under  its  aaeoeaates.* 
In  the  ^nahis  oempoiilioB,  wUflh  theft  at  Isait  pnrailad 


  .  .  J  of  thM  htm  A*  hitliHMi  bi  ■dme 

I  leas.  IWr  ^1>lay  ttid)  b««rt)r      «Mlrtr.  That 
flWI  Tuialy  mod  hkv*  Ukcn  pUca  in  the  trasical  da]Mnmrat  (In  Um  cpnie 

'  '  '        ■-    «  ■  from  thf  rich  f»o»»  of  Udi. 

r  KndlMiiMi  at  the  and 


w  oan  have  do  dooM  kboirt  the  matt«r)  it  k\  iileiil  fr 
Vital  uprauaou  l«  llw  Qtmk  Unguace  far  Mary  j 
fhaiaeiwariHilM.  (jaa Wis  OiisifiMii  <r  Juli— 


ic«l  nskt  wm 


ka.  ttaalhaaii  inifr«iii  <r  JuM-  PbUq.)  la  (be  nurb!i 
vsaia  BiMIWt  m*  dw  tMnneu  of  tha 


from  which  the 

muMiuM,  Um  etiU  more  lUUcaia  oolouriag.  mw  th«  «U|atiita 


Bachuina  at  Ik*  Jtiuagi.  Tba  alxuuUaw  of  oeaUaat  workoMB  y^-tmil 
by  Atkau  in  smytMBf  «Ueli  had  tateranee  iw  Dw  pUstic  arU  will  wartaal 
tta  Malwms  Ht  Act  WIN  tai  Ma  mp«^  lolmiiabla.  Thcwe  who  hara 


— -    ■.  —  -t  tha  gouiil  ilyk,  which  in  mmm  dagne  eoatala  tha 

wheb  bead,  Utf\j  eoatrirad  at  the  RoiaaB  carnival,  majr  iSarai  lo  thaaaalTaa 
sptvtt;  cooU  irie*  of  tba  thaatHcal  raaiki  of  tb»  aatWau.  Thvy  Iniuta  life 
a««a  lo  iu  morawaaU  ia  a  Boat  maaterhr  laaaMr;  aad  al  aaeh  a  aiiUdce  aa 
«hatftaB*U«bdMaBll«UBU]f«nw«niin,tliadaeaptioa  ia  moet  i  .-rr.^L 
They  alwajrt  eoalata  iIm  apjda  of  Ow  ajrr,  aa  wa  at*  il  la  tha  anticot  maiki  i 
and  ih»  prraoB  eerend  am  mmtr  Ihnmrh  the  aperlora  left  Ibr  Hit  irii.  The 
•  niir  ni.  tmi»l  ha»e  |ua«  itUI  (anher.  aad  euotrind  alao  aa  Wa  for  the  maalii, 
■^'i!?»ifi~5!!y*^"'*"«*"«"Thaoiyria.wh»,lB  a  |>ie(»»hieb  wa. 
l"|*a"V*f  aaMMOaa, imAs  Mi  B)>MaraB«a  with  a  blue  and  a  lilac k  ryr. 
MaaeeMiataleireiiBitaaMewmfnhatadt  aa.fbr  tDMaitcv.  the  chrck,  of 
Tm,  du»n  which  thr  bloc«l  bad  rollwl  Aroai  the  craal  Uvatiaant  of  hh  •lea. 
iBothrr    o^iDK  lo  iNr  inii.>k,the  head  niiut  ao  doobt  have  appeared  Kime- 

■eSlkeaM^  If  teakMta  ** 


in  the  Greeian  music,  the  aolenn  ehoial  song  had  no  other 
instntmental  accompaniment  than  a  single  jlute,  which 

could  not  impair  the  distinctness  of  the  words.  The  cho- 
ruses and  lynpal  songs  in  i^encral  form  the  portion  mo*t 
diflicult  to  understand  of  the  antient  tragi^lv,  and  must  also 
have  been  the  most  difficult  to  contemporary  auditors.  They 
abeoad  with  the  nrast  involved  oonstniettons,  the  most  un* 
OMul  eayraisioBi,  and  the  boUeat  ioMigea  and  alluaiaiia. 
Sodi  laheor  and  art  wwoM  hardly  Ixat  been  lavished  upon 
them  by  the  poets  merely  to  be  lost  in  the  delivery.  Such 
a  display  of  ornament  without  aim  is  very  unlike  the  mode 
of  thinkinsj  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  syllabic  measure  of 
their  tr^edv  there  generally  prevails  a  higbly-fini&hed 
regularity,  which,  however,  by  no  means  appears  a  stiff  sym- 
metrieal  uniformity.  Besides  the  inflnito  varied  of  tlM  Ijri- 
cal  strophes,  they  nave  also  ameaaore  to  deaetothenantal 
transition  from  the  dialogue  to  the  lyrie^  the  anapast ;  aad 
two  for  the  dialogue  itself,  of  which  the  one  by&r  the  moet 
general,  the  iambic  trimeter,  denoted  the  regular  progres* 
of  the  action,  and  the  other,  the  trochaic  tetrameter,  was 
expressive  of  sudden  passion.  Indeed,  the  sitni)heity  of 
the  Greek  tragedy,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  at- 
tadiea  «ttly  to  the  plan ;  for  the  riehest  variety  of  poetical 
omaiaaut  la  observable  in  tha  aaeeattoo.  It  must  ba  r»- 
membered,  too,  that  tiie  utmost  aoewaey  in  die  delivery  of 
the  different  modes  of  versiflration  was  expected  from  the 
player,  as  the  delicacy  of  the  Grecian  ear  would  not  excuse, 
even  in  an  orator,  the  false  quuniiiy  of  a  sinijle  syllable. 

'  Modern  critics,'  says  Schlegel,  '  have  never  known  what 
to  make  of  the  chorus.'  This  has  arisen  from  the  error  by 
which  criticism  has  been  alinoet  univerMlly  pervaded*  via,, 
the  viewingaprodootionof  artnothiralattoa  to  the  man 
ners  and  uie  circumstances  «hieh  aoirounded  its  author, 
but  to  those  existing  around  the  ciitie  himmlf.  A  very 
moderate  degree  of  attention  to  the  ciroumstanees  amidst 
which  the  Athenian  dmrna  took  its  birth  is  suHirient  to 
remove  everything  like  astonishment  at  the  share  whirh 
the  lyrical  element  presen'ed  in  its  composition.  Among 
the  most  poetical  peopla  that  has  ever  existed  everj  thmg 
afthaaatoia  of  aapaatadadaniandad  theaidof  song.  The 
warlike  nuBth,  the  niUgioias  aad  the  oonvivisl  paoMssion. 
the  nuptial  rercmony,  tne  feast  and  the  fiineral,  would  to 
them  have  been  utterly  spiritless  and  unmeaning  without 
this  accompaniment.  The  epic  form,  too,  uiuh  r  whicli 
their  greater  and  more  national  compositions  present  them- 
selves to  na  in  their  earlier  times,  had,  for  a  long  period 
before  the  rise  of  the  dtaoMtie  art  among  them,  been 
livalled  bv  the  lyrie;  and  many  old  sutgects  of  high  heroie 
song  had  been  embodied  under  a  newshatie  in  grand  choral 
compositions,  which,  observes  Mr.Thirlwall  (HiH.  qf  Greece, 
chap,  xii.)  'uniting  the  attractions  of  music  and  action  with 
those  of  a  \of\y  poetry,  formed  the  favourite  entertainment 
of  the  Dorian  cities.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  germ 
out  of  which,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  element,  the 
recitation  of  a  performer  who  assumed  aehatnater,  and  p«r> 
ban  fton  the  first  ahifted  hia  maak  aa  aa  to  ashibit  tba 
ouQines  of  a  sbnple  story  in  a  ibwacMMa  parted  by  lha  in- 
tervening song  of  the  chorus,  Thespis  and  hia  aaeoaMls 
gradually  unfolded  the  Attic  tragedy. 

We  must  therefore  dissent  from  the  view  taken  by 
Schlegel  himself  of  the  origin  and  objects  of  the  dramatic 
chorus  of  the  Greeka  In  considering  this,  as  well  as  some 
other  chawctariaties  of  the  Grecian  theatre,  he  has  labooied 
under  somewhat  of  the  disability  which  wn  have  maaitiainsd 
above  as  attaching  to  the  critics  of  Utter  agea  in  general. 
He  has  judged  of  the  Athenian  dramatists  too  exeluaiTely 
from  their  remaining  productions,  without  sufficient  regard 
to  all  that  existed  immediately  before  and  around  them. 
Writings,  we  must  recollect,  were  excet'diiifrly  scarce.  It 
was  by  oral  recitation  that  the  greatest  and  most  fovourite 
productions  of  the  epic  and  the  lyric  poets  were  chiefly  cir- 
culated, and  tnanuttod  with  more  or  Ibsb  complatartaM  to 
tha  aMnoriea  of  the  nrallitude ;  so  that,  inaamaeh  aa  they 
were  in  all  times  intimately  associated  with  vocal  delivery 
and  animated  gesture,  even  the  simply  epic  and  lyric  chants 
had  poss<*sed  amung  the  Greeks  much  more  of  tlie  vi^nd 
charms  of  dramatic  recitation  than  is  very  readily  conceiv- 
able by  a  modem  to  whom  books  are  so  easily  and  abun- 
dantly accessible.  A  modem  poet  writes,  above  all  things 
to  be  read ;  but  the  Grecian  poet,  even  the  epic  poet,  wiebb 
above  all  things,  to  be  sung.  In  short,  the  union  between 
music  and  poetiy,  among  the  Greeks  more  oapeeially,  down 
totlH  panod  rack  gava  liaa  tothadiaoMtVaaaaifMBi  aol 
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intimate,  1>ut  tnth  this  important  condition,  tliat  sound  was 
ev^r  kopt  subonlinate  to  thou;;ht. 

Surh  hein<^  the  Armly  &8t«bltsbed  practical  circum- 
stan<-es  of  O ruecjs,  a  transition  all  at  once  fVom  the  cotn- 
himd  epic  and  lyric  forms  to  the  purely  dramatic  was,  we 
«MMWV%  mither  practicable  even  lo  a  gjulm  of  the  first 
cild«;  M  v«  admit  .Asehylus  to  liav«  hSsa,  nor  Twy  likely 
even  to  ontor  into  his  imagination.  .AsehyliM  hj  no  means 
introdurod  the  elionis  inti)  ilu?  drama:  ho  maybe  much 
rather  said  to  have  iiitrwluced  lh«  diamu  into  the  chorus ; 
a:nl  ihut  of  it>L-lf  vni>  lU)  >light  achievement.  We  have 
:unady  remarked  titat  the  idea  of  any  great  public  exhibi- 
tion unaccompanied  by  choral  aonn  was  one  into  which 
the  Gnek  taale  and  inwgination  of  tint  day  could  l>y  no 
ueana  enter.  So  strong  however  wmtbo  bent  of  ACsehylus 
teit«rds  the  dnimntir.  that  lie  not  un!y  retain:)  tho  chorus 
n«  a  lyrical  accompaniineiit.  hut  >,'ivi  .s  it  alao  a  participation 
.1  ill.-  actuiti  itself.  This,  in  stum]iinK  the  dnunatic  cha- 
lactvr  upuu  the  whole  performance,  was  as  far  as  he  could 
\eiuuro  to  go,  and.  as  we  have  alieady  mid.  tvaa  moat  likely 
•IS  &r  as  he  desired  to  go. 

We  must  n0W«  tn  order  to  complete  the  idea  which  wo 
ikaire  to  piwent  of  the  material  forma  of  the  Graetan 
dmmi^  give  a  thort  account  of  the  architeetnml  atmeture 
nnd  anangoiiienl  <if  the  edifice  itM'lf  in  which  the  piece;! 
were  t;x,luliiiiil,  when  .iiue,  under  the  hand  of  yEschylus, 
ilieir  di-arn.it  ]o  cU  nieni  was  distinctly  developed.  Brief  us 
we  Khali  endeavour  tM  make  (his  desohption,  somo  detail  is 
indiapen«d>1e,  owing  to  the  very  dimient  plan  from  the 
modern  upon  which  the  whole  eoneeption  ana  daiign  of  tho 
antient  dnnia  requiiwd  that  its  tbeetrm  ahonld  be  eon- 
Strui-te  1. 

Tile  theatres  of  the  Greeks  were  open  to  the  sky.  and  i  heir 
dramas  were  ahv;i\s  a'  terl  dunnt;  tlie  day,  a  mode  nC  eoii- 
>iructtnn  and  of  exiubitiuii  which  wnii  highly  tiivuurc-d  by  the 
beauty  uf  their  climule.  AsreganU  the  inconvenience  which 
many  moiUrrn  critics  have  supposed  llie  poets  to  have  felt, 
trou)  the  n«ce»siiy  uf  alwaja  laying  tbeaeene  of  their  pieces 
befi»re  bouaeit  owl  tbui  ofkenTiol»tingpvDbabiliiy»it  siiould 
be  obiferved  tbat  the  Greeks  lived  mu«n  more  in  the  open 
Jir  than  wo  do,  and  transactexl  many  ihutijs  in  |nih1ii'  pliK  es 
which  with  us  usually  lake  jjLre  m  houses;  and  tlie  staj^e 
"lid  not  represent  a  street,  but  a  >pac<'  bet'ore  llie  liouse  and 
belonging  to  it,  wherem  stoo  1  nn  aliar  on  which  tho  sacn- 
to  the  househuld  gud-<  were  offereil  up.  Here  the 
m.  nhn  among  ciie  Greeks  lived  in  so  retired. a  manner^ 
might  ajip.'ar  iritbottt  impropriety,  even  the  nnmarriol 
riiic*.  Neither  was  it  impracticable  to  pive  a  view  of  the 
interior  i<f  ihc  luiUites :  this  was  done  by  moan!<  i,)!'  tlie  uiicy- 
denia,  which  we  shall  presently  describe. 

The  Grct-ian  theatres,  destined,  not  hkv  those  of  the 
moderns,  for  a  long  succession  of  daily  exhibitions,  but  for 
the  celebration  of  u  few  annual  festivals,  were  of  that  colos- 
sal magnitude  which  was,  indispensable  to  contain,  as  it 
wmn^  tbe  wbole  body  of  the  peopu*  together  with  the  oon- 
eoone  of  sttangen  who  Hoeied  to  them  eolemniUes.  The 
distance  to  which  the  eyes  of  the;  spectators  were  thus 
ne««s*sarily  thrown  fn>m  tho  acted  s-cene  presents  another 
«>'jvi./u>  ri-xs.m  fijr  and  j ll^lifu■atioll  of  the  ariificial  e\|)an- 
»if>n,  as  we  uta>  term  it,  of  the  whole  figure  of  tbe  actor. 
The  groups  on  tht;  stage,  not  to  appear  absolutely  insig- 
nificant, needed,  if  poa^ile,  to  be  repceaented  larger  tban 
life;  and  beiidw  toe  ftmdamental  reason  wfaieb  we  have 
already  stated  Ibr  the  constant  use  of  the  mask,  th.tt  play 
of  the  actor's  features  which  it  concealed  could  nut  huvo 
bii'n  pereeiveil  wilh  any  distnicliiess  across  llie  vast  apace 
which  Atrparaled  bun  from  ihu  audienoi.   Analogous  to  the 
use  of  the  mask,  tbe  buskin,  &&,  were  certain  contrivances 
for  iocreasing  the  loudness  of  tbe  voioe.   Vitruvina  telb  us 
a!to  of  velueies  of  sound  distribntod  tbiwii^Mttt  dm  bnild- 
ing;  amldraaghoftlieaoinbaivenoverydMritscoimt,we 
may  saMy  assume  that  tbe  tbeatms  of  tbe  sntients  were 
con»tructed  on  very  perfect  acoustical  prineiples.  W.^  know 
from  existing  remains  tliat  all  who  were  present  ;ii  iln  dra- 
luatic  exhibition  could  t"  .  :[i  the  literal  scnst  i  t  il.c  w  ird, 
spectators-  the  sealu  for  theta  cunsisted  of  stepii  ming  back- 
wards round  the  semicircle  of  the  orchestra,  the  name  given 
to  tbe  vbole  internal  area  called  in  a  modem  tbaatie  taepit. 
The  bvMtstepeftUiiampnitheatmims  raised  eonsiderably 
above  the  orchestra;  and  opposite  to  it  wa^  the  stage,  placed 
at  an  equal  elevation.  Tho  sunk  .semicircle  of  tho  orchestra 
csjntained  no  spectators,  but  served  another  purpose,  which 

tire  shall  shortly  have  to  mentioa   The  stage  consisied  of  a 
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•trip,  which,  forming  the  chord  of  the  semicircle,  extended 
from  one  end  of  the  building  to  the  other,  but  depth  of 
which  bore  little  proportion  to  this  length.  This  was  called 
the  lo^inim,  or,  in  Latin,  pulpitum.  and  the  usual  place  for 
the  dramatic  action  was  in  tne  middle  of  it.  Behind  tbia 
middle  part  the  scene  receded  quadrungolarly;  ttUltbmr- 
ever.  witb  beae  depth  tlmn  breadth:  too  anaen  llms  com- 
prised wns  called  tnc  proscmiom.  Tbe  remaining  part  of 
the  logeum,  to  the  right  and  left  of  tl  ■  si  ene,  haiT,  both  in 
front  on  the  verge  of  the  orchestra,  and  ni  the  back,  a  wall 
entirely  plain,  or  at  most  architecturally  ornamented,  which 
roiie  to  the  level  of  the  uppermost  seat  for  the  spectators. 

The  decoration  was  so  contrived  that  the  principal  object 
in  front  covered  tbe  back-ground,  and  tbe  prospeet*  of  dia> 
tauce  were  eiven  at  eadi  side,  which  is  just  tlie  reverse  cf 
the  mode  adopted  on  the  modern  stage.  Tiiis  wa.s  done 
according  to  certain  rules :  on  the  left  appeared  the  town 
to  which  the  palace,  tem]de,  or  whatever  occupied  tho 
centre,  belonged;  on  the  right  wa^i  the  open  country,  land- 
s(  ujh:,  mountains,  sea-shore,  &(•.  The  lateral  decoration* 
Were  three-sided  constructions  turning  on  a  pivot  fixed  un- 
derneatb,  by  which  means  the  changes  of  scene  were  partly 
effected.  In  tbe  back  decoiatiaB  it  is  probable  that  many 
things  were  mchifatted  snbBtantial!y  whmh  with  us  are  only 
painted.  When  a  palace  or  temple  was  representt-d,  there 
appeared  in  the  proscenium  an  altar,  which  answ  end  a  uum- 
ber  of  purposes  in  the  course  of  the  performance.  The  cen- 
tral deration  was  most  frequently  architectural,  though 
sometimes  it  was  a  painted  landscape ;  and  from  a  passage 
of  Plato  it  seems  dear  that  the  Greeks  must  have  carried 
theatrical  perspective  to  very  eottaidembto  perfeetion. 

In  the  back  wall  of  the  scene  were  a  large  main  entrance 
and  two  side  ones  ;  and  as  the  hinder  decoration  was  gene- 
rally a  palace  in  w  Inch  the  principal  characlers  of  royal 
descent  resided,  Uuiy  naturally  came  through  the  great  door, 
and  the  servants  made  their  entrance  from  the  wiul's. 
There  were  two  Other  entrances ;  one  at  tbe  end  of  uie 
logeum.  whence  the  iniiabitants  of  the  tmrneama;  the 
other  in  the  orobeatm  beb>w  Ibr  chametam  who  wms 
soppoaed  to  oome  fiom  a  dtstanoe;  they  ascended  the 
lugt  um  by  a  staircase  from  the  orchestra  which  was  appli- 
rahle  to  a  variety  of  purposes,  as  circumstances  required. 
The  situation  of  tiicse  several  entrances  explains  man^'  pas- 
sages in  tbe  antient  dramas,  where  the. persons  standmg  is 
the  middle  see  some  one  advancing  long  before  he  < 
them.  Beneath  tbe  seats  of  the  naetaton  a  stair  was  ( 
whom  eonstmeted  through  whien  the  spectres  of  the  de- 
parted, unperccived  by  the  audience,  ascended  into  the  or- 
chestra, and  thenec,  by  the  staircase  above  mentioned,  made 
their  appearance  on  the  stage,  llie  nearest  verge  of  the 
logeum  sometimes  represented  the  sea-shore.  The  Greeks 
were  well  skilled  also  in  availing  themselves,  for  scenic  efiect, 
even  of  what  lay  beyond  the  decorations :  the  frequent  ad- 
dresses to  hsnfan  were  doubtless  directed  to  thoactwd  akias; 
and  it  was  «  fsnond  principle  with  them  that  «vi«ythiiig 
imitated  on  the  stage  should,  if  possible,  consist  of  actual 
representation  ;  and  only  where  this  could  not  be  done  were 
they  content  with  a  symbolical  exhibition.  The  machinery 
tor  the  descent  of  gods  to  the  earth  or  the  withdrawing  of 
men  from  it,  was  placed  aloti  behind  the  wall  at  each  side  of 
the  scene,  and  so  m  i  \  <  i  from  the  sight  of  the  audience. 
Them  wan  hoUow  places  beneath  the  stage,  and  contriv- 
aneaa  ftr  drandir  and  lightning,  lor  the  apparent  Ml  or 
burning  of  a  house,  &c.  An  upper  story  could  he  add^l 
to  the  farthermost  wall  of  the  scene,  when  it  was  nec<Svsary 
to  represent  a  tower  having  an  extensive  prospect,  &cc.  The 
encyclema  was  a  machine  semicircular  within,  and  covered 
above,  which  represented  the  objects  contained  in  it  a,s  in  a 
house :  this  could  be  thrust  behind  the  great  middle  en- 
trance ;  and  we  find  it  to  have  been  so  used  fif  dm  pndue* 
tion  of  a  gnnd  theatrical  affect;  thaoantralentmneebaiim 
then  left  open  to  exhibit  the  interior  to  the  andience.  A 
stage  curtain  i.s  mentioned  both  by  Ci  M  k  and  Roman 
writers;  indeed  it.s  Latin  appellation,  aulacium,  is  boiTuwed 
from  the  Greeks  :  it  seems,  however,  not  to  have  been 
111  use  in  the  earlier  peribd  of  the  Attic  theatre;  and 
when  brott^t  into  use.  it  oOftfad,  not  the  whole  length 
of  the  lagauiw  but  only  theetmipaiatiTdyBBBllftaatof  tlm 
prosoenittm. 

The  entrances  for  the  chorus  were  beneath,  in  the  orches- 
tra, in  which  it  generally  remained,  and  in  which  it  per- 
formed its  soletii:i  larn  (\  moving  rouod  Cr?i  in  one  direc- 
tion, then  in  the  other,  during  the  choral  songs.  In  Ikoat 
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•f  11m  onliMtra,  opposite  to  «ha  nMldle  of      mom,  m* 

an  elfvafion  with  stt'p-i,  re'^crnbtinf?  an  altar,  raised  to  the 
level  of  the  sta^c.  and  called  the  lliymclo.  Tins  w;MS  the 
station  of  Ihe  olnrrus  wlioii  it  did  not  chant,  l)\it  was  taking 
an  interest  ua  the  action.  The  leader  of  the  chorus  tht<n 
tatik  bii  er  her  station  on  the  top  of  the  th?tni^,  to  see 
iriMCim  HMing' on  the  stage,  and  to  commanieate  with 
tin  ahuMfam.  ror  tfaouf^  the  ehoral  sonz  wa^  fiomtton 
to  the  whole.  y«t  when  it  enteaed  into  the  dnlogne,  one  of 
ita  number  spoke  for  the  rest,  which  accounts  for  the  ehan^- 
mg  from  Ihe  plural  number  to  thf  sin^vilnr,  and  vice  t^rsa. 
in  addressing  tht'in  from  the  sta?e.  The  thymele  was 
situated  preci^ly  in  the  centre  of  fh«  huihhn;^,  airfAllthe 
neaburcmenta  were  calenlated  firoro  that  point. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Oneiaa  ttaonlre,  both  in  its  architec- 
tural and  i<«  «a«ii«OT>iigMMi«iiti^  nMNt  him  attttiiMd  maeh 
higher  perfcetioii  in  ooune  of  tint  innstrkMn  period  of 
Grecian  art  which  we  are  accnstomed  to  denominate,  from 
its  tnost  chararteri->tie  and  influential  name,  the  aso  of 
Pi  ii  l'  than  it  had  reached  at  the  lorminatii  :  f  ihe  dra- 
matic career  of  yfischylus.  The  Tery  building  itself,  which 
in  the  general  and  spl«dU4  naUntttbn  of  Athens  after  the 
tarmniAtiaa  of  tlw  Pmiim  wm  wwa  Koonatzuetad  of  mas- 
4n  tUma,  «m  n-ighiany  of  ttmbw  ontf.  Btit  «i  JRaahyltta 
was  no  less  the  creator  of  the  theatre  in  all  its  emential 
parts  than  he  was  of  the  dramatic  action  itaelC  we  have 
fleeme<l  this  the  fittest  place  in  which  to  gif>  MIM  gmeral 
notion  of  its  siructuro  and  disposition. 

Exeepting  only  '  Tiic  Persians,'  interesting  rather  as  an 
liiitorkal  Iban  aa  a  dramatic  monument,  the  subject  of  each 
of  tho  uioem  of  ^schylus  thnt  remain  to  us  is  either  purely 
niTtlniogiMl,  or  tokon  fton  tboM  tntditions  of  the  later 
boroie  age*  in  irltieh  fliblo  bMYoae  targe  a  part,  or  oom* 
pounded  from  both  those  source*'.  Tn  dealing  with  tn\'tho- 
logy  (that  is,  as  we  have  already  requested  the  reader  to 
bear  Steadfastly  in  mirul.  \fith  the  mystiml  personages  im- 
meinorially  fixed  in  tha  religious  belief  of  liis  countrynierO, 
^schyltts,  Uko  our  own  M9tOD>  "n*^'  indeed,  portly  showing 
Milton  ttn  Hay,  oeona  to  hnfo  delighted  to  lanneh  Ua  ima- 
ginatien  into  Uurt  boimdlMa  and  mystnioaB  MA  vliieh, 
aooording  to  the  notions  of  antiquitr,  lav  beyond  and  above 
the  existence  of  even  the  greatest  and  the  oldest  of  the 
Olympian  deities.  The  dimness  and  va'j^ieness  of  the  pre- 
vailing ideas  respecting  those  primseval  powers  of  nature 
alTorded  the  fteest  scope  for  the  development  of  his  most 
^gnotie  eoneeptions ;  and  in  that  highest  range  of  the  my- 
Utologioaldnaa  he  ibund  among  the  antients  neither  rival 
nqr«u«niilHwr»  AlMrvB«n,tlwo|i|M»itionbetwe«niiwKora- 
Mo  llitM  uid  nneoaqnenblo  will,'— the  onlf  efetitael  shield, 
that  of  invincible  fortitude,  presented  by  a  finite  In-int,' 
against  a)i  that  the  awfltl  and  inevitable  course  of  imivcrsal 
nature  ran  inflict, —  swh  api'ears  to  have  heen  his  favourite 
subject  of  oontempiaiion.  The  sole  mastery  which  he  pos> 
&eis«d  in  this  aublime  walk  of  tvafedy  demands  thnt  we 
should  ei>deavottr  to  ptoient  n  mope  precise  idea  of  his  mode 
of  apnlying  soeh  iMtoriala  to  the  purposes  of  the  drama. 
We  snail  therefore  give  a  brief  account  of  that  one  of  hi-> . 
reraaintns^  pieees  which  roost  completely  illnstrates  theM?  j 
pi  :  ir  po^ycr.s  of  the  great  tragedian.  This  we  shall  d  i 
ill  tlie  word*  of  the  eminent  draniatie  lecturer  whorn  we 
have  already  reji^ateflly  quoted  ;  after  first  remarking  that 
*  Promelbeus  Chained,'  the  tragedy  in  qawtion,  held  a 
connected  place  between  two  ethers  entitled  '  Prometheus 
the  Fire-brii^,'  end  *  Promethens  Looeed,*  of  holh  of 
•hirh  the  Greek  ongiBOs  sre  kNi^  ellhoiif  h  n  eemtdernMe 
fragment  of  the  letter  hu  vnam  down  to  u  in  •  Latin 
translation. 

'  The  Chained  Promethcn^"  says  Schlcgel,  '  is  the  re]>re- 
tentation  of  oonstaney  under  suffering,  and  that  the  never- 
ending  suffering  of  a  god.  E>.iled  to  a  naked  rock  on  the 
iiMre  of  the  eneireliQg  oeaaot  this  dntma  still  emkraires  the 
itorM,  the  OlfUpn  or  the  f oA*.  end  the  eerth  of  inortala, 
ell  scarcely  yet  reposing  in  a  secure  state  above  the  dread 
abyss  of  the  dark  Titanian  power'*.  The  idea  of  a  self- 
devoting  dr  initv  l.a^  been  mysteriously  inculcated  in  many  ; 
religions,  as  a  confused  foreLKwling  of  the  true:  here  how- 
ever it  appears  in  a  most  alarming  contrast  with  the  conso- 
ietioos  or  iwetatkm.  For  Prometheus  does  itot  suffer  on 
ea  underttandinK  with  the  power  by  whom  the  world  is 
^wwimMI]  on  tSo  evttlurjTi  ne  clones  tot  hie  dieubvUenoe, 
wMch  diiuheiMeiiie  eonsfets  in  nothing  efbef  ffaen  en 
attempt  to  give  pprfct'tion  to  the  human  race. . .  .  There  is 
iitUe  external  acUun  in  this  piece.    Prometheus  m^ely 


solfen,  and  reaolfea  ftom  fbe  beginning  to  th»end.  and  his 

sullcrin;^»  and  resolutions  are  always  the  same.    But  the 
poet  has  contrived  in  a  tnasterlv  tnntmcr  to  introduce 
varie!y  and  progress  into  that  wlitcli  ni  :  >  !f  was  delerriii- 
nately  fixed, and  Kiveu  ui>B  scale  fur  measuniiL;  the  match 
less  power  of  his  sublime  Titans  in  the  otijoct^  tiy  which  l»* 
has  surrounded  them.   We  have  tiri^t  the  siloivce  of  Pro- 
metheus while  he  is  chained  down  under  the  bersh  in* 
speeHon  of  Streagth  and  Forrt.  whose  threats  serve  only  to 
exeito  a  uselese  compassion  m  Vulcan,  wlio  carries  them 
!ntii  execution;  then  his  solitary  complaints;  next,  the 
arrival  of  the  tender  ocean  nymphs,  whose  kind  but  dis- 
heartening sympathy  induces  him  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings, 
to  relate  the  cause  of  lua  fail,  and  to  reveal  the  futun*, 
though  with  prudent  leewnre  he  reveals  it  only  in  part ;  the 
visit  of  the  anttont  Oecenne,  a  kindred  god'of  tlie  nee  of 
the  Titona,  who^  under  pretext  of  a  seatoos  eflaehnient  lo 
his  cause,  advises  him  to  <uhin!«>ion  towards  Jupiter,  and 
is  on  that  account  dismissed  with  proud  contempt ;  Ihe  in- 
troduction of  the  niving  lo,  driven  ab  lut  from  place  to 
place,  a  victim  of  the  same  tyranny  from  vrhicb  Prometheus 
suffers ;  his  prophecy  of  the  wanderings  to  which  she  is  stiU 
doomed,  and  the  foie  which  at  faw^  awaits  her,  oonneetad  in 
some  degree  with  his  own,  as  fWrnt  her  blood  he  is  to 
receive  a  deliverer  after  the  lapse  of  many  ages;  the  ap< 
peerance  of  Mercury  as  the  messenger  of  the  tyrant  of  the 
world,  who,  with  threats,  comiiiand.s  Inin  to  dis(>l(:isc  the 
secret  by  which  Jupiter  may  remain  on  his  thruoe  secure 
from  all  the  malice  of  fate  ;  and  lastly,  the  yawning  of  the 
earth  before  Prometheus  has  well  declared  liis  refusal,  amid 
thunder  and  lightning,  storm  and  earthquake,  by  which  he 
himaeU^and  tlie  rock  to  which  be  n  chaiaedp  are  swaUowed 
up  in  the  abyss  of  the  nether  worid.  Tlie  trfuraph  of  snb- 
jection  was  never  celebrated  in  more  glorious  strains ;  an:l 
we  have  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  the  poet,  in  the  *  Pro 
met  bens  Locoad,'  eowld  eoataia  himself  en  soeh  an  ele- 
vation.' 

This  and  all  the  other  remains  of  iCscbylus  that  we 
possesa  eoneur  to  testify  that  it  was  bis  neual  practice  to 
compoee  three  tragedies  in  connection  witheseb  oUier.  and 

of  which  the  first  and  second,  at  their  conclusion,  manifestly 
referred  to  the  one  which  was  to  fallow.  Tliis  must  W 
carefully  borne  in  mind  in  j^il  ;;r;:  of  anv  of  the  four  siii^;li' 
pities  lhat  have  comedown  to  us,  detached  m&aclt  iii»tuicv 
from  the  two  other  tragedies  which  originally  combined 
with  them  to  form  a  dramatic  whole.  Only  one  of  these 
trilogies,  astiie^were  sometimes  called,  has  deeeended  to 
us  completo ;  and  fkom  this  alone  it  is  that  we  can  venture 
to  judge  as  to  the  fbll  mtent  of  the  powers  of  yEsehylus  in 
the  general  conception  and  arrangenu  nt  of  a  i;re,'it  dramatic 
ftompositiori.  Forlunalely,  we  have  every  reason  to  regnrd 
tliis  threefold  tragedy  as  the  most  mature  and  perfect  of 
all  his  proiluctions:  he  was  sixfy-se\en  \ears  of  age  when 

he  brought  these  dianaa  on  the  stage,  the  lost  which  be 
ever  snboutted  in  competition  for  the  prize  ot  Athene. 
These  three  pieces  are,  I . '  Agamemnon 2,  the '  Chocphorae,* 
or  Libation-bearers  ;  ri,  the  •  Euraenides,'  or  Furies. 

In  this  triple  drama,  or  Oreittiarj,  as  it  has  sometimes 
been  called,  we  have  the  noblest  display  of  that  fervent 
character  of  religion,  poetry,  and  patriotism,  w  hicb  so  stronglj 
distinguished  the  earlier  Grecian  tragedy;  while,  con< 
sidcring  it  simply  as  a  produetion  of  art,  the  sublime  retro- 
spect which  in  the  first  part  li  east  over  Uie  war  of  Troj, 
its  occasion,  and  its  catastrophe— the  terrible  chapters 
which  are  next  unfolded  to  us  of  the  domestic  horrors  en- 
tailefl  upon  the  house  of  Pelops^and  tlic  ci  ncUiding  glorv 
which  is  cast  around  the  tutelary  giiddcss  and  guardian 
institutions  of  the  pawl's  native  <  i>unlrv,  furnish  a  si  nes  ot 
scenes  and  of  strains  which,  for  severe  grandeur,  relieved 
by  raajestle  betaly,  have  nnlf  been  equttled— never,  are 
believe,  enipMMd. 

The  hietorteal  relation  in  whtdb  .Asehjrlns  stood  to  8c>> 
phocles  enabled  the  latter  to  avail  himself  of  the  inventions 
of  the  former.  'The  more  artful  construction  of  the  dramas 
of  Sophocles,'  observes  Schlegel,  '  is  easily  perceived;  tli- 
limitaiion  of  the  chorus  with  respect  to  the  dialt^e,  the 
polish  of  the  rhytbnnu,  and  the  pure  Attic  dietion;  fkm 
mtrodnction  of  a  greater  iramberofcbaracten;  theiamaae 
of  eofidtvanee  in  the  ftMe ;  the  maltiplicBti(m  of  incidents ; 
a  greater  degree  of  libtvelopment ;  the  more  tranquil  con- 
tinoanee  of  afl  (he  movements  of  the  action  ;  the  greater 
degree  of  thcatri  nl  rffect  given  to  incidents  >  f  a  decisire 
nature;  and  th«  more  fernct  ronnding  of  the  whole,  esxn 
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«onmd«ire<l  in  a-inoraly  externa.!  view....  To  chawwtenza 
the  native  sweetness  and  afl"o<-tion  t«  eminent  in  this  \>ocl, 
the  Anlteiits  gave  him  tli«  uppcllatioit  vf  ike  AtLic  Bt-o. 
Whoever  is  thoroughly  imlmc-d  with  the  feeling  of  thiti 
jnp»Ktf  vamj  fl*tt«r  iunuetf  that  a  sense  for  antient  art 
AM  ariKninthili  bim;  for  the  aficctod  amitimealalily  of 
the  present  day,  far  fixHii  coinciding  vith  him  io  this  opinion, 
would,  both  in  the  repreaentation  of  bodily  sufertOKs  and 
in  the  lan<a;ua^c  and  economy  of  tbc  t rageiw flf  Rllffaal nt. 
find  much  of  an  in^upjiortabie  austerity. 

It  was  indeed  tins  thoroui>li  yet  noble  harmony  uf  all  liis 
qOkliSias,  this  dignified  swoetneKs,  that  made  Sophocles  tiie 
nmowite  puet  of  the  age  of  I^ericles,  to  which  we  must 
'^H«erVB^  that  tk*  fcmilieD  «r  tfasnindflf  JIiehjriiisvM 
J  ubt  anterior.  It  "wm  itatoiil  tint  nutitl  apint  of  the 
warrior  of  Marathon  should  nrpcar  in  his  composiitions 
with  even  more  prominence  than  Ui«  calls  of  poetry  strictly 
dr  niiimUul ;  and  thus  it  MOiS  remarked  in  his  own  age,  in 
r>'l:it  ion  to  one  of  bis  still  exi.stmg;  piec^  tiie  '  Seven  (Jhieb 
ai:aMist  Thebes,*  that  jt  was  inspired  by  Mars  rather  than 
Bacchus.  Bat  with  fiopboolM  the  poetical  vwttion  had 
predominated  from  the  (bit,  «id  occupied  hiin  dating  the 
whol*>  of  a  leiijjtlu-npd  and  tranquil  life.  Grace,  in  the 
most  refined  sense  of  the  tenn,  is  his  grand  distinction  ;  but 
in  boldne-s  nnd  coiiipreliensivencss  he  was  decidedly  in- 
ferior to  the-  mtgiity  master  \i  ho  preceded  him.  Tiie  tra- 
dhkoa  respecting  the  Trojan  war,  and  tha  tragic  histories 
of  tin  royal  booaeaof  Tbebas  and  Ifyeenn,  furnished  the 
principal  themes  to  SophooleB,  aa  they  bad  done  toiEschvlus ; 
and  too  '  Electro'  of  Sophocles,  wherein  be  treatad  the 
same  subject  as  ifischylus  in  the  '  ChoSpbona,'  fixtuaately 
r«ruuuns  to  enable  uk  to  mnko  u  very  exact  cen^paiiaon 
between  the  genius  and  style  of  i lie  two  p<iets. 

We  shall  aidd  but  one  concluding  remark  on  tliese  two 
great  maiitcrs  of  the  elder  Greciuti  tragedy.  The  tendency 
«f  the  genius  of  AKbylus  in  framing  his  great  dramatic 
awpoaitiooa  wai  naiufcatly  U>  msbrane  in  the  flnl  initiancc 
a  vast  ftcM  of  tneident  md  mTentloB,  and  wdaea  it  to  poetic 
order  ;  while  that  of  the  mind  of  Sophocles  whs*  ,  to  fix  upon 
some  given  point  of  historic  or  mytholo(E;ic  uitcrest,  and, 
f  ikiriLj  that  as  a  nu'-lmis,  to  expand  it  into  poetic  form. 
.Escbylus  was  above  all  things  a  creator ;  Sophodas,  acu 
ti\^t/»r  and  adomer.  The  pulsion  of  the  laMar  was  more 
fur  the  hcaotiftd,  that  of  the  fonner  for  the  auUiiiM;  but 
though  A«ehylus  took  the  loMar  and  nova  advantoiDus 
fii^hr-.  1)oth  mnved  in  the  elerated  region  uf  the  ideal. 

I;l  i  harai  tiTLzin'^'  the  third  K'eat  master  of  Grecian  tra- 
gedy, we  imi^l  take  a  course  which  we  helieve  to  be  more 
Conformable  to  reason,  as  well  as  more  favourable  to  his 
genius  than  that  adopted  by  many  critics  antient  as  well  as 
TDodem,  and  among  the  latter  by  Schlq^  himself.   It  is 
not  fair,  merely  because  Euripides  neceasaiflf  treated  these 
myihokj<ocal  subjects  which  were  the  eoauBon  Meek  of  the 
poets  of  his  age,  to  force  a  strict  parallel  between  himself 
and  the  tra^;<;  ]iiH-ts  \vho  precede<l  liim.    His  mental  train- 
injj  belonged  to  a  later  period  of  Athenian  history  and  taste, 
and  he  pos<icsscd  a  genius  essentially  different  from  that  of 
his  predecessors,  yet  a  genius  assuredly  pneat  and  rich. 
S  i  iioclcs,  indeed,  may  lustlv  be  said  to  have  be  longed  to 
tbriehoolof.^(ach]rlus;  out  ^aripidea  was  the  founder  of 
a  dramatic  school  entir^y  new,  and  ao  was  eeitahdy  more 
original  than  Si.pliorl.--,  tlmugh  mo\in?,  in  one  scn^e,  in 
in  inferior  po.-tic  sjihcri-.  'I'h.'t  he  not  only  did  not  ^loiirlniy 
•  ■  re  null  and  wonica  -ul!i<-jently  according  U>  the  idfiil 
standard,  but  that  be  drew  down  his  demigods  and  his 
ieities  themselTes  to  the  level  of  human  nature,  seems  to 
oavc  been  the  gravest  charge  brought  against  Euripides  in 
L»  own  lime  by  such  as  were  attached  CSidusK'cly  to  the 
ideal  school  of  tragedy.    But  for  these  reproaclies  he  was 
amply  indemnified  by  the  approbation  and  sympathy  of  the 
;:rratcr  porti  tn  of  tin-  Atliciuan  pi'.)i!;r.    Ihe  f;rent  idc  1 
rcpresentaliotiii  to  which  they  had  previously  been  accus- 
t>>rned  bad,  indeed,  drawn  abundantly  on  their  admiration  ; 
bat  their  mnpathies  had  yet  to  be  vividly  and  intimately 
ttioad.   nilB  the  habits  and  temper  of  Euripides  inclined 
him  to  attnnC,  and  this  he  snooeyAdlj  aooomplished'  nor 
need  w«  wonder  that,  trtriktaig;  thus  direetly  at  tte  hearts  of 
li:^  iiuflitor..  he  should  have  risen  1o  share  the  public  fivour 
'  iiinily  viiih  Su[)hocles  during  the  later  part  of  the  carser 
(■I'  the  l.ilt.T.  iilthoucb,  from  the  e.-.sciitial  difference  belweea 
their  ckaract eristic  exoellenries,  there  was  iio  absolute  com- 
petition between  them.   As  nothing  seems  calculated  to 
aaifc  BO  distinntfy  the  eharaoteriitio  diffneneea  tn  Iha 


genius  of  great  artists  as  an  examination  of  their  respective 
modes  of  txeatiog  one  and  the  b;mie  bubjeci ;  as  the  n mark- 
able  incident  in  the  san^^uinar)  jumaU  of  '  Pulo|>»'  hoe,'  on 
which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  dwell,  has  been  fated, 
as  we  shall  sec,  tu  stand  so  prominently  forward  m  the 
scrolls  of  modern  as  well  as  antient  tiagedy;  aiid  as  the 
'  Eloctra  *  of  Buripidae  remaina  to  ua  among  his  extant 
pieces,  we  reeomnend  it  particularly  to  the  attention  of 
tho«e  readers  who  ina\  find  leisure  for  such  examination, 
because,  though  far  Irotn  being  ono  uf  tbe  fuie^t  of  his 
remaining  productions,  u  (  ifcrs  the  best  means  of  contrast- 
mg  his  dramatic  character  witti  the  very  different  one  of 
Sophocles.* 

We  shall,  perhaps,  form  the  best  idea  of  the  old  Grecian 
eomedy  by  considering  it  aN  a  complete  eoninatto  the  idea! 

tragedy.  Although  the  old  comic  writers  ^'avc  the  names 
ofexLsUiif;  (lerstins  to  tlieir  churai  texs,  they  di'l  not  exhibit 
them  on  the  .stage  with  all  the  circumstances  peculiar  to 
certain  iudivuiuaLsi  for  such  historical  characters  have 
always  with  them  au  allet;orical  signifleatiun ;  they  repre- 
sent a  dam ;  and  a»  their  features  were  exu^valed  in  the 
masks,  ao  their  chaiaeten  were  owchaiced  m  tlw  compo- 
sition. Still  this  constant  allusion  to  the  nearest  reality, 
which  not  only  allowed  the  poet,  in  the  character  uf  ihe 
cliorus,  to  converse  with  the  public  in  a  general  way,  but 
ahm  tu  point  at  certuin  iudniduul  ^]<cl'lators,  is  of  essential 
import  in  any  view  of  this  species  of  cutnposition.  As  the 
spiyt  of  the  elder  tragedy  delighted  in  iiurmonious  unity, 
tneeld  cmedy,  on  the  contrary,  tioiu-uhed  iu  a  chaotic 
exubenuMi^  aeriting  out  the  moat  glarin|^  and  diver^fled 
objects,  the  moat  strongly  marked  oppositions,  working  up 
the  most  singular,  unln-ard  of,  and  even  iiiipos.siblc  adven- 
tures, with  the  local  ik-culiantics  nearest  at  hand.  The 
comic  poet,  indeed,  as  well  us  the  tragic,  transported  his 
characters  to  an  ide<il  eleuieut ;  uul,  however,  to  a  world 
subjected  to  necessity,  but  tu  ono  where  the  caprice  of  an 
inventive  wit  prevails  without  leatrain^  and  all  the  lawaof 
reality  aro  suspended. 

Comedy,  in  the  hands  of  its  Doric  founder  Epichanini^, 
borrowed  its  materials  chiefly  from  the  mythical  world. 
Nor  in  Us  maturity  did  it  altogether  leluiquish  that  field, 
as  app4;ari>  I  roiu  ilat  Uila^  ul'  many  ui  the  lost  pieces  uf  Ari- 
stophanes and  bis  contemporaries.  But  as  a  violeut  conliaat  * 
between  the  materials  aod  tlie  fonn  is  here  quite  ai^nh 
priate.  the  aul^eets  of  the  old  comedy  were  naturally  dawn 
from  tlie  most  aeriona  ewieemof  publio  lifo  and  ihie  aute: 
the  private  and  family  life  was  only  introduced  occasionally, 
and  indirectly,  witli  a  reference  to  the  public.  The  chorus, 
liesides  iliat  it  was  essential  to  the  complete  parody  uf  the 
traifii;  forlu.  also  cuntributyd  to  the  cxprussioii  of  that  festal 
gladness  of  w  hich  comedy  was  the  muct  unrestrained  effu- 
i.ion  ;  for.  as  already  observed,  in  all  thepopularaodseUgioiW 

f^uvais  the  Greeks,  ohoml  aonfs  wen  efaaute^  aeooBt' 
panied  by  dancing.  On  aone  of  uicae  oceaaioas  we  And  in 

tiie  comic  chorus  such  a  display  of  sublime  lyrical  pta'rr\ 
that  the  passages  might  be  transferred  lo  tragedy  wiLuoat 
alterutioii.  It  is,  h.oviever,  one  devialit«  from  the  trusj;ic 
model,  thai  oiiau  iheru  {ue  several  choru»«s  ia  liie  same 
oonedy,  who  at  ono  time  all  ting  together  and  in  ofmusite 
positions,  and  at  other  times  cluuige  with  and  8ucoee4f  each 
other  without  any  general  reference.  But  the  taosl  tumark- 
able  peculiarity  of  the  oonae  oboruaia  the  pvtUmiM,  an  ad- 
dress by  tbo  rhortis  to  the  apectatoia,  in  the  name  and  under 
the  authonty  of  the  poet,  which  has  no  immediate  concern 
with  the  subject  of  the  piece.  Herein  he  sometimes  enlarge;; 
on  his  own  merits,  and  ridicules  the  pretensions  of  his  rnals; 
at  other  times  Ira  avails  himsell  of  his  privileges  as  an 
AthtniM  ciliaen,  to  deUver  proposals  of  a  serioua  or  a  hidi^ 
CNMB  natan  fir  the  public  giiod.  The  parahaaia  may  haira 
oi^d  ilB  hnenlieQ  partly  to  the  dreumatanoe  ui  the  eomle 
|.rio'=  Tii>t  having  such  ample  materials  as  the  tragic  to  fill 
up  ibti  uitervals  of  the  action,  when  iLe  stage  was  empty, 
with  affecting  and  inspired  |K>etry.  But  this  very  departure 
from  the  stnntiaeas  of  dramaUc  form  is  consistent  wiLii  the 
eaaeoee  of  the  old  eaoMdy ;  just  as  an  individual,  while 
waaring  a  droll  diapiise  may,  in  the  same  spirit  of  drollery, 
veature  eeeaaimially  to  put  aside  the  mask. 

Of  the  Grecian  comic  writers  of  the  old  kind  there  is  but 
one  of  whom  any  work  has  descended  to  us,  so  that  in 
judging  of  his  merits  ^v^!  <  an  luive  iu>  aid  from  comparison 
with  other  masten.   Anstophan«a  had  many  piedeoesson, 
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Macnes,  Cratmus,  Crates,  and  others ;  he  was  indeed  one 
of  tnc  latest  comic  a\itliors  of  that  school,  as  he  sim  ivcd 
even  the  old  comedy  jlself  This  writer,  the  very  singtilanly 
«f  whiOM  escape  from  tho  general  wreck  of  the  elder  comic 
pn)diidi«n»  renilen  him  ao  mtemting  and  valuable  to  the 
niatwy  of  dnmatie  art.  Ins  been  very  erroneously  judged 
of  in  latter  limes,  owing  to  two  capital  defects  in  the  mode 
in  which  mwlcrii  criticism  lias  been  applied  to  him,  vis.,  the 
want  of  sullicicutly  understanding  the  sjiirit  of  Athenian 
•tocicty  of  that  day  in  gciitral,  and  yet  more,  the  want  of  a 
just  view  of  what  coTutituted  the  essential  character  of  the 
old  comedy  iL«clf.  It  cannot  bo  too  repeatedly  urged  upon 
the  attention  of  modem  critics  that  an  author  must  be 
Judged  with  refeienee  to  oU  the  ctrcnmstaaeea,  not  which 
•urround  his  modeni  censor,  but  vhich  surroanded  the 
author  himself.  It  is  much  more  rca^orialile  to  muke  use 
of  (lie  works  of  Ari^tnplianes  as  a  serious  study  of  some  re- 
markable features  in  llie  clmnicter  of  his  ;i^e,  tliuii  to  east 
them  angrily  aside,  on  the  jaistaken  inference  that  because 
the}' contain  much  that  is  either  disgusting  or  monstrous  lo 
modern  taste,  Aristophanes  himself  must  havo  been  a  dis- 
graoe  and  a  noisance  to  an^  cultivated  as^e. 

This  writer,  too^  is  precisely  one  of  those  of  whose  qua- 
lifications and  pcculianttci;  it  is  most  diflioult  to  acquire  an 
accurate  notion  without  reudint;  him  in  his  original  lan- 
guage. His  diction  i»  extremely  elegant,  displayinsf  the 
purest  Atticism,  and  accommodating  itself  with  (lie  greatest 
pliabihty  to  every  tone,  from  the  most  familiar  dialogue  to 
the  lolly  elevation  of  the  dithyrambic  ode.  His  general 
eleganoe  of  language  ia  founrl  the  more  attractive  firom  the 
oontraat  which  he  occasionally  displays :  far  he  not  only  in- 
dult^es  Jiometinu"^  in  the  rudest  popular  expressions,  in 
foreign  dialects,  atul  the  inuiilated  artii  ulation  of  the  Greek 
in  tlie  niouilis  of  harlKirians.  hut  extends  the  s^ime  arhilrury 
power  which  he  exerci^-d  over  nature  and  human  affairs  to 
language  itself,  and  hv  new  compounds,  allusion  to  names 
of  penons,  or  imitation  of  particular  sounds,  produces 
worns  of  the  most  singular  description. 

'  Aa  Artstophanes>*  says  Schlegel,  *  appean  to  me  to  have 
displayed,  in  the  exercise  of  his  separate  but  infinitely  varied 
art,  the  richest  development  of  almost  every  po*>tieal  pro- 
perty, whenever  1  read  his  works.  I  am  equally  astonislK-<i 
at  the  cxtranrdmar\  (|ualifn  atic)ns  svhii'h  they  sujipose  his 
spectators  to  have  po^•sesseIi.  We  might  expect  from  the 
citizens  of  a  popular  government  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  history  ami  oonstitution  of  their  country,  with 
public  events  and  transactions,  with  the  peculiarities  of 'aU 
their  contemporaries  of  any  note  or  consequence.  But 
Aristophanes  also  supposes  his  audience  to  liave  posst>ssed 
an  extensive  a<(|uaii:!aai-e  with  the  mechanism  of  poetry; 
and,  to  uiiderstiind  liin  porodiea,  they  must  have  had  almost 
every  word  of  the  tragical  masterpieces  by  heart.  And  how 
quick  of  apprehension  they  must  havo  been  to  catch,  in 
mch  lapid  fl^g^  the  lightest  and  most  complicated  irony, 
Am  moat  niiexpeGted  salUes  and  unusual  aUueions»  denoted 
often  by  tiie  mere  inflexion  of  a  ajrllablo  f  We  najr  boltfly 
affirm,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  explanations  that  ha\  e 
come  down  to  us,  notwithstnndins;  the  accumulation  of 
learning  that  has  l)een  displayed,  one  half  of  the  wit  of 
Aristophanes  is  altogether  lost  tt>  the  moderns.  Tliese 
comedies,  which,  amidst  all  their  farcical  peculiarities,  dis- 
play the  most  extensive  knowledge  of  human  life,  could 
only,  as  a  source  of  popular  amusement,  be  properly  under- 
stood and  appreciated  hy  the  incredible  acuteness  and 
vivacity  of  tlte  Attic  intellect.  We  may  envy  the  poet  who 
could  reckon  un  Mjcle\er  and  accomplished  a  jiuhhc ;  \et 
this  WHS  in  truth  a  ^ery  iwrilnus  ad\aiitivgc:  auditors  whose 
understandings  vere  so  quick  would  not  be  easily  ])lcasod. 
Aristophanes  com))lains  of  the  excessively  fastidious  taste  of 
the  AtfaeiUans,  with  whom  the  most  admired  of  bis  prede- 
cessors wete  immediately  out  of  Ikvoor  when  the  amallest 
symptom  of  a  falling  off  in  their  mental  powers  was  per- 
ceivaSde.  At  the  same  time  heallows  thai  th  nther  Greeks 
bore  nut  the  sle^htcst  comparison  with  them  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  dramatic  art.  All  the  talents  of  Athens  strove  to 
«xcel  m  this  department ;  and  the  competition  was  limited 
to  the  short  period  of  a  few  festivals,  during  which  tlie 
people  always  expected  a  euooession  of  novelties.  The  dis- 
Hfbution  of  the  prises  (on  wfaieh  all  depended,  as  there  was 
no  other  remaining  notification  of  the  public  opinion)  was 
determined  by  a  single  representation.  We  may  easily 
im^no  lu  what  perfection  tnis  representation  would  attuni 
«tnd«r  the  dvectiog  care  of  the  poeC  If  we  also  take  toto  i 


consideration  the  high  state  of  the  tiibul&ry  arts,  the  ut- 
most dit.tinctness  of  delivery  of  the  most  fnushed  poetry, 
both  in  speaking  and  singing,  with  the  magnificent  exteat 
of  the  theatre,  we  shall  then  have  aone  idea  of  a  theatrical 
enjoyment  wfadch  haa  never  in  ao  equal  degree  bean  shioa 
known  in  the  world.* 

Tlie  old  critics  were  of  opinion  that  Cratinus  was  power 
ful  in  living  satire  and  direct  attack,  but  was  deficient  in  a 
pleasant  humour,  in  the  talent  of  de\elopii)g  his  tiubject 
advanlai^eously,  and  filling  up  his  nieces  witli  the  necessary 
details;  that  Eupolis  was  ufirwahle  in  his  jocularity,  and 
skilAil  in  the  use  of  ingouious  allu!>iotis  and  eiunirivaiic(*«, 
so  that  be  never  even  needed  the  aid  of  the  parabaski  lu  ^ay 
whatever  he  choae^  but  that  he  wanted  satincal  fiiroe ;  that 
Aiisto|dHme8  united  ibe  powers  of  both  those  writers,  and 
that  in  him  wp  h:\vr  satire  and  pleasantry  ooinhined  in  the 
most  perfect  and  attractive  manner.  Bui  one  of  the  must 
honouitible  testimonies  iii  tins  dramatiiit's  favour  w  that  of 
no  less  an  authority  than  tho  sat^e  Plato  himself,  vim,  m  an 
epigram,  says  that  the  Graces  would  have  helccled  his  mind 
for  their  dwolUog-plaoe,  who  constantly  read  him^  and  who 
transmitted  his  comedy  of 'The  Clouds'  to  Dionysius  the 
Elder,  with  the  remark  that  from  that  play  (which,  be  it  rv- 
mumbered,  contains  the  imputedly  murderous  attack  on 
Plato's  master,  Socrates)  Dionysius  w  uuM  be  able  tO  ac* 
quaint  hmi^lf  with  tlie  statu  uf  AtUvn:,. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  \\  hen  a  tew 
individuals,  violating  the  coiistitutiun,  bad  assumed  supremi, 
authority  in  Athens,  a  law  waa  enacted  empowering  any 
person  attacked  by  comic  poct<;  to  bring  tbem  to  justice; 
and  a  prohibition  waa  issued  against  intmdueni^  real  per- 
sons  on  the  stage,  or  using  masks  wliirdi  bore  a  le-eniblance 
to  their  feature>,  ik.c.  This  measure  put  a  Mulciil  and  final 
termination  to  the  ^'cnuine  old  comedy.  For  a  sluu  i  time 
after,  the  endeavour  was  made  to  continue  the  exiMeacc  of 
this  ideal  species  under  tho  political  restrictions  thus  im- 
posed: but  these  shackles  were  soon  found  to  be  fatal  to  its 
spirit  and  popular  altraetiveness ;  and  this  transitional  kind, 
which  has  since  been  commonly  designated  as  the  middle 
comedy,  soon  gave  way  to  the  introduction  of  the  now 
comedy,  which,  like  the  later  Greek  tragedy  already  men- 
tioned, aimed  at  uiosunliii^  a  poetic  uiiriur  of  acii:a!  Ufc. 

It  has  been  almost  umversally  the  practu  c  uf  modern 
writers  on  this  subject  to  cite  the  testimony  of  Horace  (Ad 
PiiQtm,  vv.  2bl-'2b-4).  as  decisive  evidence  of  the  justice 
aud  neceaaity  of  this  suppiesaioii  of  the  political  spirit  of 
the  elder  Grecian  cometly.  But  wo  must  not  fbrgct  that 
Horace,  living  easily  and  contentedly  under  a  virtual  dcs- 
I>otis[u,  erected  too,  like  the  ver)"  powcrwhich  put  down  the 
old  comedy,  on  the  ruins  of  a  republican  c  unstiiutioit,  could 
have  little  sympathy  with  that  broadly  dcniocnitic  spirit 
which  pervaded  every  public  institution  of  Athens,  and  wa^ 
little  qualified  to  judge  impartially  respecting  any  one  of  its 
developments.  The  old  comedy  Hutlndied  daring  the  os- 
iatenoe  of  the  Athenian  liherty ;  both  were  oi^mased  under 
the  same  dreumatanees  and  by  the  same  persona.  It  wa.^ 
unde^  the  very  same  violent  usurpation  of  power  that  the 
slKiriive  censure  of  Ariaiyphanes  was  reduced  to  silence, 
and  the  grave  aiumadvorsions  of  Socrates  \M-re  punished 
with  death.  As  fur  tlie  alleged  persecution  uf  the  latter  by 
Aristophanes,  besides  that  'The  Cloud>'  was  composed 
many  yeaia  before  tite  philosopher'a  cuiidemnation,  we  do 
not  Und  that  the  like  attadca  dUI  any  harm  to  Boripidra 
the  people  of  Athens  beheld  with  admiraliun  the  tragedu-s 
of  this  friend  of  Socrates,  and  tlie  parodies  of  ihcin  bn  An 
stoplianes,  exhibited  on  tlie  s.ime  stage.  Nor  can  wn  ttm 
often  repeat  that  uolwuhalanding  the  stron-;  political  tinc- 
ture which,  amidst  a  society  like  the  Athenian,  the  un- 
bounded license  essential  to  the  old  comedy  necci»sari]v 
aoquirod,  yet,  from  first  to  last,  ila  primary  aim  was  not  so 
much  effisotiveneaa  in  aatin  aa  it  waa  aublimity  m  the  btir- 
lesque. 

Altbouzh  the  new  comedy  developed  itself  only  in  tho 
brief  interval  between  tho  end  of  the  Pclo|K>nuesKiii  war  and 
the  first  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  \et  tiie  stock 
of  pieces  in  tins  kind  amounted  to  some  tliouftands :  time, 
however,  has  made  such  ravage  among  them  that  nothing 
remains  to  ua  but  a  number  ^  detaclMd  fragments  in  the 
original  language,  oAen  ao  disfigured  aa  to  be  unintelligible, 
besides  about  twenty  translations  or  copies  of  Greek  cri- 
giiials  in  Plautus  and  six  in  Terence.  Amon^  the  Grt^^ciau 
masters,  Di|ilulii»,  Philemon,  ApoUodorus.  and  Menander, 
are  four  of  the  mo»t  c«iebrated  names.  The  palm  for  ele- 
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ganee,  deheaey,  and  sweetness,  is  uuivcmlly  yielded  to  Me- 
naoder,  who  was  contempt) niry  with  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
Though  instructed  in  philo&opby  by  TheopUrastua,  his  indi- 
nations  led  hint  to  the  uoctrines  of  Epicurus ;  and  be  boasted 
in  an  epigram,  that '  if  Tbemistoclcii  freed  his  country  from 
^l  ivur)',  Epicurus  freed  it  from  irrationality.'  Indeed,  the 
£piieui«»a  pbikMopby*  vhieh  pkcs^tbe  bi^st  felicity  of  life 
in  tbe  benevolent  affeeHoiis,  neither  tneiting  men  to  heroic 
action  nor  allowint;  them  to  feci  tho  want  of  it.  wuld  hardly 
fail  tn  be  well  received  among  the  Greeksatter  tbe  loss  of  their 
c  lii  and  glorious  freedom.  We  may  likewise  easily  under- 
stand why  they  conceived  a  passion  for  the  new  i-oraedy  at 
the  very  period  when  they  lust  their  liberty,  seeing  that  u 
4mr  toeir  attentum  fkom  peUtical  transactions  and  humaa 
aikm  at  large,  and  abmrbed  it  wholly  hi  the  eontideratioiw 
of  jK.-r-.i)ii:il  and  domestic  interests. 

The  Greek  tliealrc,  as  ^^e  have  seen,  wa^  ijr._;mally  con- 
-Iructed  for  the  exhibition  of  the  higher  u  .lk-.  if  tlic  tragic 
drama:  its  stage  was  npeu  to  the  sky,  and  exhibited  but 
little  uf  the  interiur  uf  the  houses.  Cotaedy  was  therefore 
ttndcr  tbe  naeeasity  of  laying  the  scene  oat  of  doon;  and 
had  pAen  to  meke  neople  come  out  of  tlietr  ho«iMt  to  eenfide 
their  avcmtit  to  eann  other  in  the  streets.  It  is  tr-io  that 
the  pouts  were  thus  spared  the  necessity  of  chasiL^m^  the 
i-iie,  a--»  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  faniiltes  con- 
•  frni'<i  in  the  action  lived  in  the  same  iieii^'libourhood  ; 
Ic'.ides  thiit  the  Gre«'ks,  like  other  southern  nations, 
lived  much  more  in  the  open  air  than  we  do.  Tbe  chief 
dindvantage  in  this  cuustruciion  of  the  :itago  is,  the  cir- 
caBKhncaon  of  the  Amale  ports.  If  the  aotnal  manners 
««te  to  he  ohaeneJ.  at  the  essence  of  the  new  comedy  re- 
quired, the  secluded  lif'  i  f  ihr  fair  s(  itj  Greece  rendered 
the  exclusion  of  unmarraiu  v.i/jucu,  .nui  ot  young  women  in 
general,  inevitable.  No  females  could  appear  but  agtd 
mothers,  maid-servant^  or  courtezans.  Hence,  besides  tbe 
aaecaaaty  Mrriftne  of  so  many  agreeable  situations,  this 
otiwr  iBOoaiwiioiMe  is  i»odaced,  that  the  whole  piece  fre- 
qwafly  tnros on  amsrriage  with  or  a  passion  Jbr  •  voung 
woauD  whom  the  audienea  never  onoe  see  ftom  tbe  Dog^- 
ning  to  the  end  of  it. 

Athens,  where  the  fictitious  as  well  as  tlic  actual  scenes 
Tvcr«:  generally  placed,  was  the  capital  of  a  small  territory, 
and  inferior  to  our  principal  modern  cities  in  extent  and 
population.  The  republican  c<juality  admitted  no  marked 
disHnctiou  of  ranks :  all  were  alike  citizens,  richer  ur  poorer. 
Henee  the  Attic  ooaed^  conM  admit  hut  little  of  tho«e 
contrasts  arisniK  from  diveratyof  tone  and  caltivmtum  which 
appear  n  those  modern  comedies -wherein  the  manners  of 
a  court  and  the  refinement  or  corruption  uf  a  monarchial 
capital  are  pourtrayed. 

As  regards  the  relatioiu  between  the  two  sexes,  the 
Greeks  had  nothing  lesouVling  either  the  gallantry  ol' 
modem  Emopa^  or  the  imion  of  love  with  enthusiastie  and 
tespeeCfbl  admiiracion.  AH  ended  in  sensual  passion  or  in 
marriage.  The  latter,  by  tlicir  constitution  and  manners, 
was  a  matter  much  more  of  duty  or  convenience  than  of 
:nclination.  The  society  of  a  wife,  wlio  fiequeiitly  had  not 
been  once  seen  before  marriage,  and  hod  passed  all  her  pa>- 
uoiis  life  within  the  walls  of  a  house,  proving  no  great 
v>urce  of  entertainment,  tbe  latter  was  sought  among 
uomen  entitled  to  less  eetmnoiiyi  and  who  were  generally 
cither  fiweiipMn  without  proMity  or  eamnotpMod  alavea. 
11ie  indul  i;ent  moral  i  ty  of  t he  OreeKs  permitted  almost  every 
;!■-•;  .;■■»  i  f  freedom  with  women  of  thi^  description,  especially 
l  i  the  CU.M.- oT  )oiiiig  and  unmarried  men  ;  and  coiisecjuently 
iite  old  comic  writers  exhibit  tliis  kind  of  life  very  undis- 
;;.uis«dl}'.  Their  comedies  otteii  end  with  a  marriage — a 
(•alMlXOphe  which,  according  to  Schlogeli  *Mems  to  bring 
Mfioiisnces  along  with  it;'  but  with  tlum  mnrriage  ia  fre- 
Moently  nothing  mere  tMn  a  menns  of  rseoiwSiation  with  a 
fjiher  for  the  irregularities  uf  a  forbidden  amoui :  some- 
:ira«^  however,  it  happens  that  the  amour  is  turned  into  a 
M  .niul  marriage  by  a  (liN<  overy  that  the  woman  supposed 
■>i  bi.-  a  foreigner  or  hl^we  wait  by  birlU  an  Athenian  citiseti. 
From  all  the  circumstances  we  have  stated,  it  will  appear 
hltle  surpmiag  that  the  poets  of  the  later  Grecian  comedy 
had  10  mnll  a  circle  of  clairactcrs  at  their  disposal:  we 
ennnietate  the  principal  in  the  words  of  Sclilcgel : — '  The 
xfiatere  and  frugal  or  the  mild  and  yielding  father,  the 
l.itter  not  unfre<{ueiiil'/  i.  mI  i  the  dominion  of  his  wife,  and 
niakinsf  cinmman  can!*t  ,.  ali  liibsou;  Ibu  housewife,  either 
l".  ins  ■I'd  scnsililc,  or  obsiinate,  domineering,  and  proud  of 
liie  accession  brought  by  her  to  the  fiuoily  property  i  tbe 


young  man,  giddy  and  cxtriTagant,  but  open  and  amiably 
who,  even  in  a  passion,  sensual  at  its  commencement,  is  yet 
capable  of  true  attachment ;— the  vivacious  girl,  wlio' i» 
either  thoroughly  di|)ra\ed,  vaia,  cunning,  and  selfish,  or 
still  well  diq^Mod,  and  susoeptihle  of  higher  emoUons^the 
simple  and  booriih  slave,  or  the  etunirg  one,  who  helps  his 
oung  master  to  deceive  his  old  father,  and  obtain  monov 
y  all  manner  of  devices,  for  the  gratification  of  his  pas- 
sions ; — the  llatterer  or  accommocbiling  paia>ite,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  a  go<xl  meal,  ls  ready  tu  say  or  da  anything  that 
may  ]u:  required  of  him  ;— the  sycophant,  whose  business  it 
was  to  .set  (luietly  disposed  people  by  the  ears,  and  stir  up 
law-snits.  to  conduct  which  he  oiTered  his  servioMj— the 
braggart  soldier  returned  fkom  Ibre^  servioei  gencnlly 
eowardly  and  simple,  but  atanming  airs  from  the  ftme  of 
his  foreign  achievements  ;— a  female  servant  or  pretended 
mother,  who  preaches  a  bad  system  of  inonilji  to  the  girl 
entrusted  to  her  guidance;  and  lastly,  a  slave-dealer,  who 
speculates  on  the  extravagant  passions  of  young  men.'  The 
cunning  servant  is  usually  also  the  bufibon,  who  confesses 
his  own  sMisuaiity  and  want  of  principle  with  a  kind  of 
self-complacent  eacaneietion,  jests  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  characters,  and  even  occasionally  addresses  the  au- 
diences. Wc  must  not,  however,  forget  that  the  CJreek 
servant  was  a  slave  exposed  for  life  to  the  arbitrary  caprice 
of  his  nuuster.and  often  subjected  to  the  severest  treatment: 
so  that  cunning  was  his  natuml  WMfOD  of  deftiMB^  ud 
artifice  his  habitual  practice. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  in  olher  veniects  the  new 
comedy  approaobed  ao  much  neater  to  ml  life  than  the 
old,  yet  the  masks  in  tiie  fbrmer  deviated  farther  fton* 
reality  than  in  the  latter,  were  more  o\ ercliargwl  in  the 
features,  and  bore  a  greater  resemblance  to  caricature.  It 
would  ^eem  that,  as  the  dramatists  were  now  forbidilen  to 
exhibit  portraits  of  real  persons  on  tliu  &lage,  they  wero 
always  in  fear  of  stuinbluig  accidentally  upon  some  such 
resemblanee^  etpeeially  to  any  of  their  Maoedonian  rulen^ 
and  so  endoavoiived  in  this  wajr  to  obviate  ait  such  danger. 
Yet  the  exaggeration  in  question  would  hardly  be  without 
its  peculiar  meaning ;  and  accordingly  we  find  it  stated  ihui 
an  unequal  profile,  with  one  eyebrow  drawn  up  and  the 
other  tlown.  was  expressive  of  useless  and  meddling  activity; 
as,  indeed,  it  i^  observable  that  ])ersons  accustomed  to  look 
at  thinsrs  with  anxious  minuteness  are  apt  to  acquire  such 
distortions. 

Though  oQuflned  in  their  eboice  of  sulgeot  to  the  narrow 
range  or  their  chril  and  domestic  life,  the  inventive  genius 

of  the  Or  -t  'k  comic  writers  contrived  !o  exhibit  a  wonderful 
variet)  ui  ilieir  ])ro<luctjon4:  yet  iu  the  seleetum  atul  ar- 
rangement of  their  incidents  they  were  c\er  true  to  their 
naiionai  manners  and  circumstances.  As  GrtHxe  con&tsted 
of  a  number  of  small  separate  states  lying  near  andionnd 
one  another,  on  sea-coasts  and  islaoda^  navigation  was  ge- 
neral, piracy  frequent,  and  human  leingB  were  thus  proeured 
for  the  supply  of  the  slave  tnde.  Freeborn  chilmen  were 
liable  either  to  be  carried  off  from  their  parents,  or  to  be 
expoeied  by  them,  by  virtue  of  the  legal  ri<z;hl  which  they 
possesse*!,  and  in  s^^me  cases  woubl  be  unexpectedly  saved 
from  perishing  or  delivered  from  captivity,  and  so  recovered 
by  theu  parents :  here  we  see  the  groundwork  uf  tbe  nume> 
rous  recognitions  between  parents  and  children,  brothets 
and  siaten^  &»,,  which  eppcar  in  the  later  Grecian  oomedy. 

The  writers  in  this  walk  employed  themselves,  too,  on  bH 
the  subordinate  departineiits, — the  farce,  the  piece  of  in- 
Iriffue,  the  various  gradations  of  pieces  of  character,  from 
caricature  up  to  the  most  i  iDr  d  spi-cies,  and  even  the 
serious  or  scntimuntal  drama.  We  find  also,  from  the  titles 
of  the  pieces,  and  other  einoiBStances,  that  tin  y  soineiiuioe 
introduced  historical  pemonii^  as  the  poetess  Sappho  for 
instance,  representing  the  love  of  AkBiiaaiid  Anacreon  for 
her,  and  hers  tot  Phaon ;  and  we  may  vrell  suppose  that  this 
occasional  mixture  of  beautiful  passion  witn  the  tranquil 
grace  of  the  ordim  i  v  <  juedy  was  exceedingly  attractive. 

The  Romans,  whoM;  drama  immediately  follows  that  of 
the  Greeks,  were  not  le<l  to  the  invention  of  tlicatrical 
amusements  from  tbe  want  of  representations  to  fill  up  tbe 
leisure  of  their  fsativrift  and  enliven  the  mind  by  with- 
drawing it  from  the  oollaeraa  of  life ;  but,  in  the  despondeney 
of  a  desolating  )>esitlence,  against  which  all  remedies  seetned 
insufficient  (year  of  Rome,  391).  they  had,  according  to  the 
story,  recx)UjM;  lo  the  llu  ain:  as  a  means  of  nppeasm^  the 
anger  of  the  gods,  having  previously  been  acf|uaiiitcd  only 

with  gymoastio  exercises  aiid  circus  raoee.  The  hittnmei. 
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towlMiB  they  wnt  toEttarii.««mhafiM(«er  nieralf  dn^^ 

who  probably  dul  not  attempt  pantoiniinir  raovcincnts,  Imf 
strove  to deliicht  tlioir  audience  bya  disjiluv  ot  l>nlilv  activity. 
The  ol(lf>l  ^p^lkl•ll  plavs,  llie  '  Fahula-  An  ^^^  le  Imr- 

lowed  by  the  Rumaii»  from  the  0»ci,  thu  indi^euuus  inha- 
bitann  fif  Iti^.  [Atbllanjk.]  ThcTtpen  tmtisfied  \>u1i 
Um*  amiiMaiMits  till  lirim  AndroDMins  mmtriiat  aore 
thui  Atb  hundraA  fmn  «ft«r  die  lintnda.tiaii  ef  Rone^ 
bc^an  the  imitation  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  regular  oom- 
po:^ltloIls  of  tragtHly  and  tiM  new  comedy  (the  old  it  was 
iini>i)sMble  to  transplant)  were  then,  fur  tlic  first  timi-,  known 
in  Rome.  Thus  the  Romans  owed  tlie  first  ulnu.  ul  a  pky 
to  the  Etrurians,  the  effusions  of  a  sportive  humour  to  the 
QMUU,«nd  the  higher  claM  of  draouUie  pmdnetiow  to  the 
Gteeka.  Hey  displayed,  howwuv  man  aiigiBilily  in  the 
comic  than  in  the  tragic  department. 

The  Romnns  had.  boside*.  their  per^iliar  ndmL  llieir 
foreign  f  r  these  small  pieces  inij;h(  lc;i<I  us  to  con- 

clude that  itity  hiirii  u  prcat  aHinify  to  the  Greek.  luitai: 
however,  tlu'V  differed  con-sidunibly  in  form :  wo  know  also 
that  tlx-  mannerg  poiirtrayed  in  them  had  u  local  truthiand 
that  the  subject  was  not  derived  from  Greciao  epmpoBi- 
tionk  Xbe  faUer  Gtvek  vairai  were  dialogues  in  wose,  yet 
written  with  e  kind  of  rhythm,  not  designed  ftr  the  stage ; 
the  Roman  wore  in  verse,  were  represented,  and  of^en  de- 
livered extempore.  Their  most  celebrated  authoi-s  in  tins 
way  were  ooRtemporary  with  JuliusC«sar.  Tiiose  wire, 
Laborius.  a  Roman  knight,  and  P.  Syrua,  his  freedman 
and  scholar  in  the  mimetic  art  Not  one  of  those  eotn 
positiolu  tiee  dewendad  to  ue  entire.  We  bave,  however, 
a  number  efwinteneei  tnm  tbe  nimlefSytiu,  which,  fiian 
their  internal  worth  and  elegant  ooneiiteness  of  expres- 
sion, deserve  to  rank  with  those  of  Menander.  One  entire 
mimu^  which  unfortunately  time  hii-*  not  spared  for  u;;, 
would  have  thrown  muru  Itght  upon  tbe  question  than  all 
the  eonftised  accounts  of  the  gnuMMfiaiia*  and  all  the  een- 
^•etures  <k  modem  lehelars. 

Tike  regalar  eonady  ef  the  Ronmnsi  wa.s  for  (he  most  part 
potliata,  that  is,  it  appaand  in  •  Greeiaa  drew^  and  nme- 
sented  Grecian  mannen.  Ttat  k  the  case  with  the  whole 
of  the  comedies  of  Pleutns  and  Terenco.  But  they  had 
also  a  comofiia  tn^aia.  so  calle<l  from  the  Roman  diess 
whirhwasNs  orn  in  it.  Afranins  i.s  relebratod  as  the  principal 
writer  iu  this  department.  We  have  no  retuaiHs  wliatever 
of  him;  and  the  aoeounta  of  the  nature  of  his  works  are  so 
very  aeantr,  that  we  cannot  even  deievmtne.  with  eertainty, 
whether  the  togats  were  original  eonediet  of  an  entimy 
new  inventinn,  or  rnfTrlv  Grcfk  loinedies  adapted  to  Roman 
manner'-.  The  l.itier  supposition  is  the  more  probable,  as 
Afruniiis  lived  iu  a  p  'riod  when  llii-  Roman  trenius  iiad 
nut  yet  attempted  to  soar  on  the  wings  of  original  invKniioii , 
antl  yet  we  cannot  well  conceive  tbe  possibility  of  adapting 
Attio  comediea,  without  the  moat  Turient  oonatiatnt,  to  kcal 
eirennetanees  of  ao  very  different  a  natava.  Tbe  Rovum 
wny  of  living  was  in  genenU  seriena  and  gimva,  thou^  m 
priv-ate  society  they  showed  a  great  turn  for  wit  and  joviality. 
The  diversity  of  nink>  ainnnp  tlietn  wa>  politically  marked 
in  a  vcrv  decide*!  inauner,  and  the  wealth  of  ]iiivate  indi- 
viduals wa.s  fiequenily  not  inferior  to  lhal  of  ^overel>;n'^ : 
women  lived  much  more  in  society,  and  acted  a  much  raoro 
important  purt  than  among  the  Greeks  through  which 
inot^andeocc  they  fully  participated  in  tbe  everwbelmio^ 
tide  of  eomiption,  and  the  external  tefinnnent  by  whieh  it 
was  accompatiiiii.  Wiili  tliese  (:-<>entl:i!  difrerenccs  in  the 
social  system,  an  oriunnal  Roni^n  cDmudy  ^^ould  h!.\e  he<»n 
a  iiKc^t  interotm'.;  idieiiomeiioii.  and  would  huvi>  <'n.ible<l  us 
to  view  those  coucjuewrs  of  '.he  world  under  an  anpfct  aUo- 
ntber  new.  That  this  however  was  not  accomplished  in 
we  tiomadtia  iogata,  the  indiifiBrent  manner  in  which  it  is 
mentioned  by  the  antieniB  will  hardly  leave  us  room  to 
d  iil't.  Qnintilian  himself  tells  us  iu  plain  taima  that  tbe 
L:itin  literature  was  lamest  in  comedy. 

It  remains  to  say  a  lew  words  of  Terence  and  Plautus, 
of  wlviiu  alone,  among  tlte  Roman  comic  writers,  we  have 
liny  purfcct  remains.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  poets  and 
artists  lived  at  all  times  in  tbe  most  honourable  social 
relationa.  Among  the  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  polite 
literature  wa»  at  first  cultivated  by  men  of  the  knreat  elaaa, 
liy  indigent  fbrcigners,  and  even  by  alavee.  Plautaa  and 
Ti.reine  (aeln^elves,  who  li%"cd  about  the  •■anie  jK-riod, 
luward.s  ihr  end  of  till?  >.ceond  Punic  war,  and  in  theintena! 
betweiT.  tlie  second  and  thiril,  were  of  the  lowest  rank:  the 
former  a  poor  day4abourer,  tbe  litter  a  Carthagiui«u  sUi'e, 


and  al^arwafds  a  ftaadman.    Thair  fbitenae  and  amociin 

(ionti  hnw<  ver  were  very  different.  Plautus,  when  be  wax 
nut  coinpubing  caiuedies,  was  under  the  necessity  of  working 
at  a  hand-mill  for  subMsleiu-e  ;  while  Terence  was  adiuiiu-d 
luto  familiar  intimacy  with  the  elder  Scipio  and  his  bosum 
friend  Lelius.  The  different  habila  of  life  ef  tbe  two 
dramatiita  diatinrtly  appear  in  their  mapaatifa  aaodiaa  of 
writing;  tfaa  bold  toaghnem  of  Phuttiu,  and  the  coaiwe 
orii^inalily  of  his  jests,  betray  bis  iDteroour<^3  with  the  lower 
orders;  whUa  in  Terence  we  diaoem  Uie  tone  of  good 
society.  Plautus  nulines  to  the  exaggeratedly  droll  and 
farcical ;  Teratoe  )>refers  tbe  delicately  cbaraciensttc.  and 
approaches  the  seriously  instructive  and  tbe  sentimentel. 
Some  of  the  pieces  of  Plautna  aaa  taken  flnun  the  Grecaan 
comic  writers  DipbiliM  aod  Philamon,  whem  bttwa 
already  had  occasion  to  mention  among  tho!«  of  whoee 
works  only  fragments  remain :  there  is  Uttle  doubt  how- 
ever that  he  add«-d  much  of  his  native  coarsencs!>  to  Ins 
originals.  Ft^mi  whom  ho  derived  the  other  doe*  iMt 
appear;  except,  as  iSclilecel  remarks,  we  may  consider 
ourselves  warranted  by  the  assertion  of  Horace,  *  It  is  said 
that  Plautus  took  for  his  model  the  Sieilian  Epicharrom^* 
in  ooniectwiiue  that  ha  banroped  hia '  Amphitna^'  a  mwe 
of  quite  a  dilRnmit  hind  flmn  the  oihert.  and  whieh  ha 
himself  calls  a  tragi-comedy,  from  that  old  Doric  writer, 
who  emplo}ed  himself  chiefly  on  mythological  subiects. 
Among  the  plays  of  Terence,  w  hose  copies  from  the  Greek 
are  probably  muf  h  more  faithful  in  dutaili  than  those  of 
VUutm,  wo  find  two  taken  imm  ApuUodoma,  aMd  tlw  Mat 
ftam Menander.  Julius  Caur  baatowed  aame vataaaof 
Ua  own  oomposition  upon  Tmanaa.  whamte  ka  pays  Um 
the  rather  equivocal  compliment  of  calling  him  a  half  Me- 
nander :  praising  tbe  elegance  of  hi*  style,  and  only  re- 
creiiing  ttmt ha feUs tdHMTt  af  the  aomia  ataMgth  af  hk 
original. 

With  respect  to  tragedy,  it  must  first  of  all  he  observed 
that  the  Grecian  thestre  was  not  introduood  into  Rome 
withaut  coiMiderable  changes  in  its  arrangement ;  that  the 
ehwvs  no  kmger  liad  a  place  in  the  orchceln  (wherein  the 

most  distinguished  spectators,  the  senators  and  knights, 
now  sat),  but  n-mainod  on  the  st;u;e  itsetf.  At  the  very 
inlnxhiction,  trxi,  of  ih«  regular  drama.  Livins  Audronicu.s 
a  Grecian  by  birth,  and  tiie  earliest  tniirie  poet  and  actor 
of  Rome,  in  the  monodies  (lyrical  pieces  chanted  by  a  single 
person,  and  not  by  the  chorus),  separated  the  singing  from 
the  mimetic  dancmg.  ao  that  tlw  laOar  akma  ranamad  to 
the  actor;  and  instead  of  the  ibrmer,  a  boy  steed  bMide 
the  fltrte-pla^-er,  and  aoooropanied  him  with  his  voice. 
Among  the  (»rceks  in  better  time«,  the  tratcic  sinsi'ng  and 
the  accompanying  rhythmical  ge-.tun  \  ,  .<-imple,  that 
ono  person  was  sufhcient  to  do  at  the  i>aiue  time  the  tnusl 
ample  justice  to  both.  The  Romans,  howcwr.  it  would 
seem,  nnfened  leiianta  skill  to  hanaonious  unity.  U«Dce 
arose  thaif  Ibudniia,  at  an  aKer  jperiad,  fer  paniomiraea.  of 
which  tile  art  was.  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  carried  te  the 
greatest  perfection.  From  the  names  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  ]>erformers,  Pylndes,  Batliylliis,  &c.,  it  would 
iipjienr  that  those  who  practised  this  mute  el<.x(ii»"nce  in 
Rome  were  Greeks;  and  the  lyr!<al  pieces  which  ihc-ir 
dancing  expressed  were  also  delivereil  in  the  Grecian  laa- 
gua^.  Roscius  fVequetitly  played  without  a  mask.  Mid  111 
this  TsaoeeiprolMbly  did  not  aland  ahNka;  butaafer  as  we 
know,  tbera  never  waa  any  sooh  instaBca  among  thedmeks. 

In  the  tragic  literature  of  the  Romans  there  are  two 
epochs:  the  first  is  that  of  Livius  Andronicus,  N»vius 
Knnius,  and  also  of  Paciivius  and  Attiiis,  who  both  Uou- 
rishod  somewhat  Inter  than  Plautus  and  Terence;  and  the 
second,  the  refined  epoch  of  the  Augustan  age.  Tbe  former 
pradtBOBd  only  tranaJatora  and  imitaton  of  Greek  models ; 
but  it  h  preMMe  that  they  sneeaeded  better  te  tragedy 
than  in  rnmedy.  EleAatecl  expression  usually  appear:, 
rather  stiff  in  a  language  not  sufficiently  cultivated,  al- 
though it  is  attainable  by  perseverance;  but  to  catch  ih  ' 
negligent  grace  of  social  raillerj*.  we  must  ourselves  be  pos- 
sessed of  humour  and  refinement.  Here,  however,  as  in 
tiie  case  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  we  have  not  a  single  frag- 
ment of  the  Greek  originals  to  enaUe  us  to  jodga  of  the 
aoeuracy  and  general  felicity  of  the  oopies;  but  a  ■paedt 
of  eoTudderable  length  of  the  '  Freed  Promethens*  of  Attius 
i>i  lianlly  unworthy  of  iKscliy  Ins,  and  is  also,  in  versifica- 
tion, much  more  ]Hili«hod  than  the  productions  of  the  Lr.Sm 
cuniic  writers  cenomlly  are.  This  earlier  style  was  carried 
to  perfection  by  Pacavius  and  Attiiu^  whose  pieces  kept 
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^        I  on  Uw  stagey  and  mmr  to  ten  bad  maqr  ad* 
down  to  ttM  time  of  CSeero,  m9  even  later. 

The  c<  iiti  mporaries  of  Augustus  w(«ru  ambitious  of  moa- 
iiirin;;  their  jwwrswith  the  Greeks  in  a  more  original  w.iy. 
T'e  number  of  amateurs  who  attPinptcfl  to  sbiiie  in  tragic 
egmpotitioa  was  particularly  great ;  and  wc  find  mention 
■Mtarai  of  wmts  of  the  emperor  kiniidC  Hence  there 
iiMMUNuaB  fx  nunosio^  tbat  H«iac«  Vtote  his  epistle 
toihe  Pnas  ohieflf  vnh  a  runr  to  deter  Ihoie  young  men 
frcn  so  dangerous  a  rim-or,  as  they  were  probably  intcfterl 
b".  the  prevalent  literajy  passion  without  possessing  the 
r.'q  ioite  talents.  One  of  the  most  renowned  trai^ir  poets 
of  ibat  agfl  waii  A:»iniu3  Pulho>  a  luati  uf  uapa^siaiied  dis- 
pusirion,  as  Pliny  informs  us,  and  who,  in  plastic  works, 
ma  fond  of  whatever  bore  the  same  character.  It  was  he 
whs  brought  with  htm  ftom  Rhodes  the  well-known  group 
fif  the  Farnesian  Bull,  and  erected  it  at  Rome.  '  ob- 
^crrcj  Schlegel,  *  his  tragedies  bore  the  same  relation  to 
;hi;ie  of  Sopliocles  which  tlii-  b  >M,  wild,  ;in<l  rather  extra- 
Ti^ant  group  docs  to  the  tranfjuil  ci'^!T''"'r  of  the  Niolj«>, 
w;  hare  e>'ery  reason  to  regret  their  loss.'  But  flic  poiitiral 
miportanco  of  Pollio  might  easily  bias  the  judgment  of  his 
(cntemporaries  as  totbevahieof  his  poetical  labours.  Grid, 
wbo  tried  so  maay  departneota  of  poatiY,  likewise  attorned 
!:u^'«(Iy.  and  was  the  author  of  a  *  Meoea ;'  and  Qointuian 
—  r-.,  that  bo  proved  here,  for  once,  what  he  could  have 
uu.i!  1.1(1  he  chosen  to  restrain  himself,  instead  of  yielding 
to  liis  natur.al  propcn*.ity  to  difTuseness. 

Thcie  and  all  the  other  tragic  attempts  of  the  Augustan 
i^c  have  perished.  Yot,  according  to  all  appcuanees,  the 
l(M  to  toe  interests  of  dramalie  art  is  not  Teiy  ffoat. 
Tha  Orceian  tragedy  had  at  tot  to  atnnle  in  Kone 
riih  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  plant  rcraOT'ca  to  a  fbrci^ 
«nl:  the  Roman  religion  was  in  some  degree  related  to  the 
Greek,  though  bv  no  means  -o  coniplrfcly  the  .same  as  many 
hive  supposed :  but  the  heroic  mythology  of  the  Greeks 
Hi,  merely  intfoducod  into  Rome  by  the  poets,  and  ^vas  m 
ainim  connected  with  the  Dational  recollections.  And 
'  nlibough.'  a.<i  Schloget  leiaarks.  '  the  Romans  were  at 
lenftli  desirous  of  becoming  thoioa|(h  BelicSli^  they 
«w»  deficient  in  that  milder  humanity  of  whieh  we  may 
ibjcr^e  traces  in  Grcrian  history,  poetry,  and  art,  even  in 
"be  lime  of  Homer.  From  the  most  austere  virtue,  whir  ii. 
likeCottius,  sacrificed  every  personal  in<  lination  to  love  <if 
I  ountry.  they  proceeded,  with  the  most  tearful  rapidity,  to  a 
';ate  of  rjrriiption,  from  avarico  and  luxury,  equally  unex- 
ampled. In  their  chaiactor  tkey  olvajra  betrayed  that  their 
lint  liNmdff  was  ootsneMed  atthebreaatof  a  woman,  hut 
«f  a  raginii  wolf.  Tliey  were  the  trac^cdians  of  (he  world's 
LiAtory,  who  exhibited  many  a  deeu  lraye<ly  of  kings  led  in 
(•haing  and  pinmg  in  duriLi  ons;  tney  were  the  iron  neces- 
sity of  other  nations — universal  destroyers,  lor  the  sake  of 
^anng  at  last,  from  the  ruins,  the  mausoleum  of  their  own 
i^ignilj  and  fieedoTO  in  the  midst  of  an  obsequious  world 
reduced  to  one  dull  uniibrmity.  It  was  not  given  to  them 
to  esdte  emotion  hv  the  miti^ted  accents  of  mental  suf- 
faing,  tail  to  touch  with  a  delicate  hand  every  note  of  the 
*Mle  of  feeling.  Tliey  naturallv  sought  also  in  tragedy,  by 
OTcrleaping  all  intervening  grojatioiu,  to  reach  at  once  the 
wirerae,  both  in  the  stoicism  of  heroism,  and  in  the  tnon- 
Hrcnu  fury  of  criminal  desires.  Nothing  of  Uieir  anttent 
fnttiMta  had  remained  to  them  hut  their  contempt  of  puin 
death,  when,  aAer  an  axtisvagaat  einoyment  of  Ub, 
^  ««n  at  lettfth  caHed  upon  to  nibmit  to  thoae  erila. 

They  then  impre^ssed  this  i^al  of  tlieir  former  grandeur 
tpon  their  tragic  heroes,  with  a  self-satisfled  and  ostenta- 
tiou.5  profusion. 

'  Finally,  in  the  age  of  polished  literature,  among  a  |>€uple 
'jui  even  to  a  degree  of  madness,  of  shows  and  spectacles, 
tile  dttunlie  Doets  were  still  in  want  of  a  poetical  public, 
lalhstfiampnal  prooemiont,  the  fights  of  gladiators  and  of 
vUbcaili,  ut  the  splendours  of  the  world,  all  the  wonders 
•fCTWT  dime.  Were  Drought  before  the  eye  of  the  spectator, 
«ha  »ii  yluitcd  with  scenes  of  the  most  violent  and  sun- 
g^inary  doi  njition.  What  effect  eould  the  more  rofinwl 
^ditions  ijf  iragio  pathos  produce  on  nerves  so  steeled? 
|<  «a«  the  ambition  of  the  powerful  amoag  them  to  exhibit 
ui  one  day  to  the  people,  on  stages  erected  Cbr  the  purpose, 
u)d  immediateljr  afterwaida  destroyed,  die  immonae  plunder 
*bich  they  detivvd  fhnb  foreign  or  eivfl  war.  Tito  rdatbh 
•bich  Pliny  gives  of  the  an  hitecturiil  deci)ratii>n  of  the 
v'ige  erected  by  Scaurus  borders  on  the  incredible.  When 
*^~'"  ~    I  could  bo  eacmd  no  ftitfaar*  thaj  ondoavonnd 


to  iorpviia  hy  the  nord^  of  meehanical  inventions.  In 
this  way,  one  "Roman,  at  the  horial  solemnity  of  iits  father 

caused  two  tlieatres  to  be  constructed  in  honour  of  bun, 
with  their  backs  re^Mng  on  ear  h  otlier,  and  made  to  move 
in  such  a  manner  on  a  single  hinge,  that  at  the  en<l  of  the 
play  thjv  were  wheeled  round  wiili  all  the  spectators  within 
them,  and  formed  together  into  one  circus,  m  which  gladia- 
torial oombata  w«ra  exhibit 4>fl  In  the  gratification  df  the 
eyes  that  of  the  ean  was  aUu^i  iher  lost;  rope-daneers  and 

whiie  elephants  were  preferred  to  every  druraatic  enter- 
tainTncnt ;  the  embroidered  pur[)Ie  ribes  of  the  actor  were 
applauded,  as  Horace  informs  us;  and  so  little  attentive 
and  quiet  were  the  fzrmt  bodv  of  the  spectators,  that  he 
likens  their  noise  to  fI  i  ;  the  roaring  of  the  eoaan,  or  of 
a  mountain  forest  in  a  storm.' 

From  the  lolo  spedmen  of  the  tr^ie  talent  of  the  Ho* 
mans  that  remains  to  as  It  would,  however,  be  unfair  to 
draw  a  conclusion  as  to  the  productions  of  better  times  : 
we  allude  to  the  ten  tragedies  which  go  under  the  name  of 
Scnpfsi.  Respecting  their  real  authorship  the  opinions  of 
the  K  imod  are  very  much  divided  :  some  attribute  them 
partly  to  Seneca  the  pliilosopher,  and  partly  to  his  father 
the  rhetorician;  othem  ascribe  tliem  to  one  Seneca  a 
tragedian,  a  diftoent  person  from  either.  It  is  genenlly 
admitted  that  the  several  pieeea  are  neither  flom  the  same 
hand,  nor  even  of  the  same  age.  We  miglit  be  induced 
to  consider  them  as  prudiictions  of  a  very  late  period; 
hut  Quintilian  (paotes  a  verse  from  the  '  Medea'  of  Sei>eca, 
which  is  to  he  iuund  ui  the  phty  of  that  name  in  the  col- 
lection  in  question,  and  hence  the  authority  of  this  piece 
cannot  be  doubted,  though  in  merit  it  does  not  seem  in  any 
way  pre-eminent  above  the  oAeia.  The  state  of  violenee 
and  constraint  in  whieh  Rome  was  kept  under  a  series  of 
sanguinary  tyrants  had  also  $^ven  an  unnatural  character 
to  cloquenc  0  aiul  poetry.  Under  the  wise  and  mild  govern- 
ment of  a  Vespa.sian,  a  Titus,  and.  more  especially  a  Trajan, 
the  Romans  returned  to  a  purer  taste.  But  whatever  period 
may  havo  given  birth  to  these  tragedies  of  Soncca  they  have 
been  severely,  perha^,  yet  not  unjustly,  characterized  «■ 
bombastical  ead  fiigid,  unnatural  in  character  and  action, 
revolting  from  their  Tioiation  of  every  propriety,  and  so  de- 
void of  Uu'atriral  effect  as  to  induce  a  belief  that  they  were 
never  iiitenile  1  to  leave  the  rhetorical  schools  for  the  stage. 

With  pagan  Rotno  fell  antient  art.  Nevertluless  there 
are  one  or  two  links  of  connection  between  the  antient 
drama  and  that  of  the  middle  ages,  vllieh  modern  writers 
have  not  always  observed.  There  an  wm  atiil  existing 
some  ft^ments  of  a  play  In  Greek  lamUes  on  a  Jewish 
Scripture  subject,  taken  from  the  Exodus  or  departure  of 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  The  principal  characters  are 
'Moses,  Sapphora,  and  (Jod  from  the  inish.'  that  is,  God 
speaking  from  tho  burning  bush.  Most  .s  delivers  tlic  pro- 
logue in  a  speech  of  60  lines,  and  his  rod  is  turned  into  a 
serpent  on  the  stage»  The  author  of  this  piece,  a  Jew 
named  Bfekiet  is  aupposcd  by  Warton,  the  historian  of 
English  poetry,  to  have  written  it  after  tlw  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  to  inspire  bis  dispersed  and  captive  brethren 
with  hopes  of  deliverance  tinder  a  new  Mioes,  and  to  have 
composed  it  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  drama,  at  the  close  of 
the  second  century.  (See  the  edition  and  German  tiana- 
lation  of  L.  M.  Philipson,  Berlin,  I83U,  8vo.) 

It  appears  that  in  the  first  a|^of  Christianity  anyone 
connected  with  the  theatre  was  not  allowed  baptism. 
Among  'the  (bthen.*  Cytil  deelares  that  when  hi  our  bap- 
tism we  say  '  I  renounce  thee,  Satan,  and  all  thy  works  and 

f>f)mps,'  those  pomps  of  the  devil  arc  stagcM)lays  and  the 
ike  vanities.  Tertullian.  in  like  manner,  afnnns  that  ihey 
who  in  baptism  renounce  the  devil  and  his  pomps  eanuot 
go  to  a  stage-play  without  turning  apostates.  Cyprian, 
Basil,  and  Clemoat  of  Akxaodria  are  no  less  vehement  on 
the  same  point ;  and  Chljaostom  exclaims  loudly  against 
such  as  could  Usten  to  S  comedian  with  tbo  SOIM  ears  with 
which  they  heaH  an  evangelical  preacher.  Augustine 

maintains  that  thi;se  who  t;o  f  u  plavs  are  as  had  as  thev 
who  write  or  art  them.  Tertullian,  in  ins  \varinlh  a:;ain-;t 
the  buskined  actors  in  particular,  observes,  witli  peculiar 
emphasis,  that  '  the  devil  $«|g  them  upon  their  hii^'h  pan- 
tones  to  give  Christ  the  lie,  who  said  nobody  can  ad  1  one 
cubit  to  his  atatuie.'  Rymer,  in  his  'Short  View  of  Tra- 
gedy,' adds,  that  these  flashes  and  drops  of  boat,  flam 
single  authors,  had  no  such  wonderful  effect,  f  .r  that  tho 
tragedian  sliU  walked  upon  his  high  shoes.  '  Yet,'  says  be, 
•  m^l^  tbayvall  oxpeet  »  moio  tercMe  atom  fton  tha 
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rcTprenii  f.ithpv=;  when  met  in  a  body  togclbcr,  in  council 
(ecumenical.  Then  indeed  began  the  emesiiutical  thunder 
to  Hy  about ;  and  pretenily  the  theatres,  tragedy,  comedy,  , 
bear-baiting.  Rladiators,  and  heretics,  are  ^vcn  all  to  the  ' 
dsvil  without  diitiiieUoD.'  But  when  the  blind  zeal  of  the  j 
fttlin*  agunit  all  hntlMn  litmtniv  hid  been  ironically  : 
iseconded  by  the  emperor  Julian  with  an  edict  forbidding 
any  Christian  to  be  taught  in  tbe  heathen  achooU  or  to 
make  use  of  that  learning,  two  ecclei4iai>tics  of  that  time, 
of  considerable  learning,  unileriook  to  supply  in  some  de- 
gree the  deficiency  of  instruction  ami  eiitfrtaninicnt  ex- 

yjrienced  by  their  Christian  brethren  from  the  operation  nf 
itlian's  law.  These  were  ApoUinariua,  bishop  of  Lwdleea. 
•nd  his  fisthw,  a  nriMt  of  the  same  city.  [Apollina&ics.] 
The  latter  not  oiMy,  in  treating:  Srriptural  subjart*,  imitated 
Jin  a  laree  .^rale  the  greal  ejiir  ami  lyric  })CK;ts  of  Greece,  but 
also  Iiiriii'(i  various  lii>tiiricul  passages  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testftinent  into  comedies  and  iraiji-dies  after  the  Greek 
muleL  About  the  mmo  time  xha  ctilebrated  Gregory 
ynitffl1HW"lfS  JMttriarch  and  archbishop  of  Constantinople, 
oomposed  pkys  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  whiili, 
converting  thedMnuei  into  Christian  h^ns,  he  substi- 
tuted fur  those  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  ai  Coiistan- 
titiople.  where  until  then  the  old  Grecian  stage  had  con- 
tinued to  llouri-ili.  One  only  of  Gregory's  plays  (or  at  U  ust 
a  play  attributed  to  him)  is  i-xtant,  a  trajredy,  enliiled 
'Christ's  Passion:'  the  proUif;ue  rails  it  an  iniitatioii  of 
Euripides  (it  being,  in  fact,  made  up  of  scraps  of  that 
author),  and  at  the  same  time  acquaints  un  that  in  this 
piece  the  patiiareh  has  tbe  honour  of  intcodueinjB  the 
Vir^n  Mar^'e  first  appeamnctf  on  the  stage.  It  ia  not 
known  wlii'iht  r  the  reliyious  dramas  of  the  Apolhnarii 
pensiiied  early  as  sonic  of  tlieir  other  writings,  which 
were  ordered  to  be  destroyed  for  tlie  vi  ry  coinnion  offeiue 
of  heresy ;  but  certain  it  is  that  liiu  sitecics  of  literary 
culture  which  they  endeavoured  to  supply  gradually  dis- 
appeaied  before  the  progms  of  Conatantine'a  eatablishment. 

In  the  general  extinction  of  poUte  lilcratui*  and  liberal 
art,  which  darkened  fiv  so  many  centuries  the  noral  Ace. 
of  Europe,  every  trace  of  truly  dramatic  performanee  or 
composition  seems  to  1  i  v.j  disappeared.  "The  Saturnalian 
pageants — the  Feast  ot  I  V.oli.,  the  Feast  of  the  Ass,  &c., — 
exhibited  during  that  long  interval,  chiefly  at  the  Christmas 
and  New  Year  fiwtivities,  i  lauii  ivotu  e  here,  not  as  bearing 
much  affinity  to,  but  lacruly  as  in  some  degree  filling  up 
the  plaoe  of;  tbe  old.  theatrical  portion  of  tbe  religious  cela- 
tnations.  To  arrive  onoe  more  at  any  indication  of  tbe 
general  existence  of  what  can  with  propriety  be  called  a 
religious  dratiui,  \>e  must  descend  to  a  later  period  of 
EuioiH-aii  history.  And  .is  in  each  of  the  <.Tcat  iiavioni  of 
modern  Kurupe  this  religious  drama  gave  \»ay  but  gra- 
dualh  hetoro  that  rise  of  the  modem  stage  which  accom- 
panied the  revival  of  letterSi  and  haa  even,  in  one  of  those 
nations,  strongly  maintained  its  ground  until  verv  recent 
times,  so  a«  to  beoome  permanently  iDcorpontea,  as  it 
were,  with  the  national  theatre^  we  can  most  eonveniently 
and  effei  iiM  ly  give  such  more  purtit  ular  notice  of  it  in 
each  nation  as  we  have  to  present  to  our  readers,  in  com- 
bination with  the  rapid  view  wliii  h  we  hase  to  take  of  tlie 
rise  and  progress  of  the  modern  stage  in  each  of  the  five 
great  literary  eountries  of  Europe,  m.,  in  Italy.  Spain, 
Fiancc!,  Oenuany,  and  Enf^land.  The  theatre  of  easb  of 
these  eountries  we  shall  eonsider,  in  the  order  of  succession 
in  which  wo  have  here  cnumented  them,  but  for  the  sake 
of  convenience  wc  hu\  e  arrangeil  the  whole  under  English 
Dram\. 

If  there  really  survived,  throughout  the  darkest  period  of 
the  middle  ages,  in  the  form  of  successive  imitations,  any 
Iraoes  of  tbe  Christianized  Groek  drama  of  the  primitive 
chuieh,  they  aewn  to  have  been  preserved*  where  perhaps 
we  should  most  naturally  hwfc  for  thaai« among  the  Italians. 
1>r.  Bumcy,  in  his  researches  into  die  history  of  music, 
ascertained  that  a  spiritual  play  was  performed  at  Padua  as 
early  a.s  the  year  1 :  and  in  1  ^G-l  a  company  or  fraternity 
wa-s  instiliUefl  at  Rome,  whose  chief  business  \uv.>i  to  represent, 
in  the  Paitsion  week,  the  sufleriugs  of  Christ,  and  wlioie  sta- 
tutes were  printed  at  that  city  in  KM.  In  I'i98  the  Passion 
sras  nlayed  at  FriuU;  and  the  mme  year,  at  Whiuuntide, 
the  eWgy  of  CIvita  Veeebia  peribnned  fbe  plav  of  Christ, 
that  is,  of  his  passion,  resurrection,  ascension,  lU'lgment,  and 
the  mission  oT  the  Holy  Ghost:  in  1304  they  acted  the 
t.reatioa  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  annunciation,  the  birth  oi 
Christ.  &C.  Tbe  kte  Rev.  Mr.  Croft  and  tbe  Hon.  Topham 


Beauolerk  collected  a  ijreat  number  of  Italian  my dcries ; 
and  at  the  sale  of  their  libraries.  Dr.  Burney  purchased 
many  of  the  most  antient,  which  he  speaks  of  as  being 
evidently  much  earlier  than  the  invention  of  priming,  l>om 
the  gross  manner  in  which  the  sulyeots  are  treated,  the 
coanenesaoftbe  dialogue,  and  the  ridiculous  aitoataons  into 
which  the  most  sacred  things  and  persons  are  threws. 

DRAMMEN,  a  seaport  town  of  Norway,  rituated  on 
both  sides  of  tlie  broad  and  impetuous  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  here  discharges  ilK  waters  into  tin-  DiMinnion- 
fioid.  in  the  ^ulph  of  Christiania.  It  Ues  in  j'.i"  3'j'  N.  lal. 
and  2ti'  £.  long.  Tlie  town  is  divided  into  three 
(juarters,  of  whieh  Bragnaes  is  situated  on  the  northern, 
and  Stroamaoa  and  Tangen  on  the  southern  bank  of  tbe 
river:  they  are  united  by  a  flying-bridge.  Bragnaes  oonsists 
of  a  row  of  houses  r.hout  a  mile  in  leti^'th.  .Mto^^etlur.  it  i* 
a  lively  town;  ihu  mum  streets  are  chietly  coinpnsed  of 
Storehouses.  Tangen  is,  in  fact,  the  madsiead  and  landing- 
place,  and  is  consequently  the  resort  of  luiumers,  fishermen, 
and  small  dealers.  Drammen  has  a  parish  church  and  iwv 
filial  churches,  two  superior  and  several  elementary  schuola, 
and  manuftetures  of  leather,  tobacco^  aail-elotb.  oil,  &c. 
Tbe  number  of  houses  is  about  looo,  and  of  inhabitants 
about  6000.  It  is  extensively  enj;a;L:ed  in  trade  and  nn- 
\  igation,  in  huildint;  ships,  and  in  the  exjxirt  of  timhci-. 
deals,  iron,  &c.  The  water  ui  the  harbour  is  of  depiii 
suthcient  to  allow  all  vessels  to  lie  alongside  the  rjuays  .mil 
other  landing-places.  There  are  marble  quarries  iu  tbe 
vicinity. 

DRASncs.  J€AfB*afica.j 

DRAVB,  or  URAIT,  a  rivm  tit  Austria,  w1ti<li  issues 

fri  T  i  I  bed  of  limestone  on  the  TobiScher  Hcide,  or  heath. 

l.iiiichen,  in  the  western  part  of  ihe  Tyrol.  It  theiict' 
di'sci'iids  111  a  soutli  easterly  directioii  to  Villach,  in  Ca- 
rintbia,  wiieacc  it  lluws  easterly  as  fa.  as  Mahrlnirg  in 
Styria:  it  then  winds,  chiefly  south-eastwards,  until  it  falb 
into  the  Daoube.  about  13  miles  below  Esseg,  iii  Cniatia. 
close  to  the  castle  of  Erdiidv,  which  lies  on  the  right  bank 
of  that  river.  The  whole  length  of  the  Drave,  from  its 
source  to  its  junction  with  the  Danube,  is  about  300  miles. 
It  becomes  navigable  at  Villach.  Its  tributaries  are  tiv 
Muhr,  or  Mur.  which  juins  it  at  Leinnd;  the  Guil,  which 
rises  in  the  Carinthian  Alps,  near  Vilfach.  and  falls  into  the 
Drave  below  CsTaktornya;  the  Gurk,  Glan,  Lavant,  &c. 
The  valley  of  the  Drave,  which  commences  not  far  from 
limicben.  in  the  Tyrolese  vale  of  tbe  Pusler,nuis  by  Lient, 
Saehaenbiirg.  Villach,  Mahrburg,  and  Pettau.  unttt  it  ap- 
proa<  hes  Vai.isilin.  in  Croatia^  from  which  point  the  river 
florts  ilir o\ii:h  a  level  country.  The  valley  is  liounded  by 
iiinuiituitis  nearly  us  f.u  us  Spital.  (rom  wliieh  point  they 
sink  to  gentle  elevations,  and  the  valley  grows  Mider:  the 
hills  again  appruach,  within  a  short  distance,  on  each  side 
of  tbe  ^river.  near  ViUacb.  and  skirt  the  Drave  aa  fitf  as  its 
confluence  with  the  Glan,  The  valley  of  the  Drave  is 
confined  to  a  breadth  of  a  hundred  paces  near  Kossig.  am! 
is  narrowed  to  a  few  feet  of  towing  ground  near  Seidlach. 
as  well  asbct\*ccii  Suhh nhofcn  and  Muliri  i .  i  ^  In  its 
descent  from  Malirburg,  the  Drave  is  aceompaiued,  on  its 
left  bank  only,  by  a  range  t>t'  heij^hts,  which  continue  as  far 
as  the  neighbourhood  of  Pettau  and  Fiiedau,  where  the 

trecipitous  sidas  of  the  Mutzel  mountains  fbrm  its  right 
ink.  Tbe  currant  of  the  Crave  is  very  rapid  until  it 
reaches  Bclavonia,  where  it  flows  sluggishly,  forma  awampa, 
and  occa.sionally  inundatea  the  low  cauntry.  Gold-dust  is 
found  in  this  river. 

DRAWBACK,  in  commerce,  is  a  term  used  to  sig^iify 
the  sum  paid  back  by  government  on  the  re  exportation  ot 
goods,  upon  the  importation  of  which  an  e(|ua]  stlin  baa 
already  been  paid  as  duty.  Tbe  object  of  this  repayment 
is  to  enable  the  exporter  to  sell  his  goods  in  foreign  markets 
unburthened  with  duties ;  and  it  is  clear  that  if  duties  are 
required  to  bo  paid  on  the  first  imporUtion,  no  transit  trade 
rati  j^HJssibly  be  carried  on  unless  drawback  is  alknvi"d  lif 
the  ujoveniment  Payments  of  this  nature,  although  tht-y 
are  sometimes  confounded  with  bounties,  are  in  pr'nciple 
e^ntiallv  different  from  them.  [Bounty.]  Previous  to 
tbe  estabiis^huig  uf  the  warehousing  system  in  this  country 
in  iSOSt  and  when  tbe  payment  oTdutiea  on  all  fbreign  and 
colonial  merebandise,  with  the  exeeptfam  of  tobacco  and 
East  India  goods,  was  re(|uIro<l  on  the  first  importation, 
drawbacks  were  in  all  causes  allowed  upon  re-exportation 
This  cour.-f  injurious,  not  only  to  ti  .i  li  .  Imt  also  to  thu 
revenue,  ji  was  iiguiious  to  trade*  because  uf  tbe  latgei 
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CAf  utal  v«  hirh  was  nece&&an]y  employed,  and  it  was  prejudicial 
N>  the  revenue  because  it  gave  rise  to  numerous  and  ingeni- 
oust  fraudulent  expedients,  by  means  of  which  greater  sums 
were  received  Sir  drawback  than  bad  been  originally  paid 
by  U»  iBupenwi;  beside*  wbici^  tbs  machiMij  required 
Kir  the  emleetbii  and  repayment  of  datiet  «es  more  com- 
rhoated  and  expensive  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
liLCtssary.  The  amount  of  custxims  duty  collected  in  Great 
Britain  before  the  passing  of  the  wurehou.sinj;  act  in  1MJ3 
nas  usually  from  twice  to  lliree  times  as  great  as  the  sum 
paid  into  the  exchequer,  the  greater  part  of  the  receipts 
\mag  efaaorbed  by  di»vbMk%  bonotm,  and  cfaeigee  of 


The  only  articles  upon  ^vliirh  drawback  waji  paid  at  our 
cuiitom-houaes,  and  thu  amuuni  of  repa)meut  in  lii36,  were 
aeMbwe:— 

Cofiee  .  .  .  £72  14  0 
Rice  in  the  Hosk  .  10.804  14  2 
ThrowaSOk  .  48,488  17  » 
Sugar  .  .  .  M6,1A8  16  • 
Tea    .       .       .  21    11  2 

Timber  .  .      81,987     1  5 

Tobaeeo  and  Snuir  .  18,736  16  5 
Wine    .       .       .       GU,b89    lU  6 


Total     .       .    £781, U4     0  6 
The  diavlNKk  on  timber  is  not  indeed  a  payment  roaile 
•m  ila  m-ezportatinn,  biatan  alknranee  upon  aueh  qnaniitiaa 
as  are  oaad  in  the  nine!!.  Hie  quantitiea  of  thrown  silk. 

suj^ar,  and  tobacco  fntii!i  1  to  drawback  had  already  paid 
"luty  prwious  lo  thuir  uiulergoing  a  manufacturing  prorciw, 
and  (lrjv»b.u-k  on  wine  is  only  paid  when  exported  in 
butties,  for  traaiiiftimng  it  to  wjiicb  tiom  the  cask  it  was, 
until  lately,  necessary  to  pay  the  duty :  by  a  recent  regula- 
taoa  wine  intended  ibr  exportation  may  be  bottled  in  tbe 
vaiclioaae  without  paying  duty.  There  is  every  reason  to 
conclude  that  pejiuents  made  on  tbe  exportatiun  of  re- 
fined sugar  are  not  purely  drawback,  but  partake  of  the  cha- 
racter of  bounty,  the  price  of  the  raw  sugar  t  *  ii  uniformly 
higher  in  our  markets  than  in  the  countries  to  which  the 
refineti  goods  are  sent. 

DRAWBEIDGE,  a  bridge  used  in  antieat  casUea  and  in 
toodeni  fciliewm  over  a  dilcb  or  fosse,  and  arable  of  being 
raiaed  vp  at  ane  end  so  as  toeutdftbeweanief  iBcaw. 
Diawbiiagea  ftr  tbU  purpose  are  usually  ftmed  of  boards 
nailed  to  a  frame  forming  a  ])latforni,  which  is  fui'ii-^I  ^  ! 
at  one  end  with  hinges  fastened  to  a  heam  place<l  paruilel 
10  unc  eiiil  of  the  frame.  The  bridge  is  raised  by  means  of 
cbaiti»  passed  throush  the  ma-sonry  of  the  gate.  These 
chains  are  worked  either  by  vbeels'  or  by  hand,  and  thns 
the  platfatm  ia  raised  to  a  perpendicular. 

*  when  drawbridges  are  nade  doee  on  the  entaides  of 
gates,  tbe  masonry  ought  to  be  sunk  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
whole  depth  of  the  firamc  to  lie  within  it,  else  the  oblique 
from  the  besiegers'  batteries  would  »<>t  <in  the  edge  of 
■Me  frame  and  soon  render  it  unserviceable.'  NichoWm's 
Ehrt.  Fortified  towns,  aueh  aa  Portunouth  and  Oahus, 
have  drawbridges. 

DRAWING  in  ilB  siriet  meaning,  is  the  art  of  leprn- 
santiag  eb|eeta  en  a  Hat  surface  bv  lines  describing  Irnir 
Ibme  and  eontear*  alone,  independently  of  colour  or  even 
«badoar,  although  the  latter  is  closely  allied  with  drn\^  ing, 
botii  ui  prtjolice  and  in  theory:  because,  notwiilislanduig 
f'jTTa  may  be  clt-arly  expressed  by  outhne  alone,  shadow, 
wbde  It  gives  surface  and  substance,  is  dependent  upon 
ftirm.  and  in  many  cases  requires  to  be  accurately  defined 
aceording  to  the  rt^  of  pawpective.  More  particularly  is 
this  tfaecaae  when  shadows  ne  east  Ikom  any  regularly 
*haped  body  upon  one  or  more  planes,  as,  for  instance,  the 
sliadow  A-om  a  column  upon  a  tlit^litof  steps,  or  that  of  a 
^riun  upon  the  ground  and  a  wall :  which  natural  profile. 
«•  ikai  of  a  human  figure  against  a  wail,  has  been  sup- 
poied  to  have  first  given  rise  to  tbe  idea  of  delineatuig  the 
cooionrs  of  idid  bodies,  by  treeing  their  outlines.  It  is 
tnsk  that  except  in  ^metrical  ftma  with  sharp  edges, 
vciy  inr  aneb  bnea  asist  in  nanra.  enllina  being  no  UMte 
than  tbe  bounduy  of  surftesa  aa  it  exhibits  Itself  to  the 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  globe  or  a  cylinder,  there  are 
ua  lines  whatever  in  the  one,  no  edges  duwu  the  latter; 
their  outline  being  not  on  any  part,  but  merely  the  ter- 
mination of  that  portion  of  it  which  visible.  Ibe  same 
b(^  good  with  respect  to  the  human  form,  and  to  that  of 
aajBals,  wiioae  limbahave  nodatstmioed  edgsa,  but  eonaiat 
of  parts  more  or  less  curved,  and  even  wbiAi  nearly  flat — 
P.C  Nn.  M& 


take  for  instance  the  palm  of  the  hand — never  stopping  so  as 
to  form  a  specific  line  or  pooitlveedge.  Tbe  outhne  of  the 
superficies  will  conse(|uently  vary  BMoiding  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  object  itself  ia  viewed.  Alluring  as  eobur  is 

to  tbe  eye,  and  principal  as  it  seems  to  be  in  painting',  it  is 
really  subordinate  to  drawing,  because  unless  assisted  by 
form,  it  is  nearly  valueless  and  unmeaning,  incapable  of 
expressing  any  thing ;  whereas  form  e«u  distinctly  re- 
present objects  without  the  aid  of  colouring,  or  even  that 
of  shadow,  which  latter  is  the  adjunct  and  idly  of  the  other- 
two,  being  governed  by  both,  inasmuch  as  Ibm  dotarminaa 
tbe  position  of  shadowy  eoloniing  thoir  proper  ton*  and 
hue. 

Although  DrawinK  embraces  all  objwfs  and  their  forms, 
in  its  more  iei>tricted  technical  sicus*^  it  is  generally  under- 
stood to  imply  the  drav.ing  of  the  human  figure,  as  that 
species  of  it  which  is  the  most  scientific  in  itself  and  the 
most  important  in  art.  Landscape  painting  requires 
oomparaUvely  little  skill  in  drawing  and  no  grsat  exaet* 
nees  of  hand,  since  tbe  forms  it  deals  with,  wuA  as  those 
of  trees,  hills,  rocks,  birds,  Stc,  being  altogether  irre- 
gular, geiieml  fidelity  as  to  form  is  sutlieieut;  while 
fidelitv  ot  colouring  and  aerial  perspective,  and  the  eflect 
of  light,  are  the  qualities  mmt  essential  lo  it.  Odour- 
ing,  indeed,  may  ik;  said  to  lie  the  very  soul  of  landscape 
painting,  for  ilivested  of  that  and  leduci-d  to  mere  outlme^it 
loses  its  greatest  charm,  and  nothing  remains  uf  it  save  the 
oompoeition  alone  of  tbe  particular  subjei  t.  Such,  however, 
is  not  tbe  ease  with  bistarieal  painiuig,  the  chief  merits  of 
which  nri!  intimately  connectcnd  with  and  capable  of  being 
displayed  by  outhne  aloiie.  The  painter  of  landscap*-.  or 
of  mumniute  objects  and  mere  imilati>e  subjects,  such  as 
sliU  hie,  ki.c.,  can  trust  to  bis  eye  alone,  and  e>en  fur  per- 
spective he  has  little  occasion  beyond  an  acquaintance  with 
it«  genend  laws.  Bsaides  wbicb'his  models  are  permanent 
and  stittkmary,  subjeet  to  little  variation  except  in  regard  ta 
certain  casual  and  trankitury  cfie<  U<  uf  light  and  colour,  that 
require  to  be  hit  off*  instantly  ;  and  (hereibre  their  forms  may 
be  studied  and  (opiedv^ithoui  ditliculiy.  The  same  retuarkap- 
pliesto  thoseof  the  archiiiH-tuiuldriiUtoinan,  who  has  inureo\  cr 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  apply  the  rules  of  perspective 
Willi  unerring  certainty  upon  every  occasion.  Far  diJerent 
is  it  with  respect  to  drawing  the  human  figure  or  animala, 
beoeuse,  though  their  forms  are  regular  and  symmetrical, 
and  require  to  be  represented  with  the  vtmost  eorrretness. 

thcv  do  not,  like  m-oliU'Incal  f.muc-,  admit  of  beiii<;  deliiu  - 
ated  by  the  tecluinal  ui>L-ratniiis  of  pLrsjx  cIim',  since  lliev 
consist  of  undulating,'  surl'.ucs  and  coiiioiirs,  whose  )>eis|ec- 
tive  appearance  and  outline,  according  iu  the  precise  direc- 
tion in  which  they  arc  viewe<l,  can  be  determined  by  I  he  eye 
alone.  Greater  correctness  of  eye  and  expertness  of  hand 
are  required  to  draw  even  a  statue  than  a  tree;  tbe  ttiocet 
observation  of  aU  tbe  proportions,  the  most  scrupulous  at- 
tention tc  every  lineament,  to  every  minute  detail,  to  every 
marking,  every  gradation  of  shadow  however  slight,  are  in- 
dUponsahb  Yet  in  such  case  the  draftsman  has  nothing 
more  to  do  inan  patiently  copy  a  perfectly  inunovable  object. 
But  bow  incomparably  more  arduous  than  such  task  is  that 
of  represenling  similar  forms  taken  from  the  living  subject. 
HtN^  unless  be  be  also  well  disoinlined  and  grounded  in 
anatomical  knowledge,  the  beat  models  will  evail  htm  little 
save  as  studies  of  ]  ri.|iiirtion,  and  of  such  jis^sitiuns  and  at- 
titudes as,  althou^li  iLey  are  intended  to  express  motion, 
can  yet  be  preserved  for  a  considerable  time.  He  may,  in- 
deed thus  perfect  himself  in  that  particular  species  of 
anatomical  penpeetive  which  is  termed  fureshorlening,  and 
he  may  do  much  in  tbe  way  of  tmiiung  both,  bis  hand  and 
his  eye,  yet  for  direct  action  and  motion  his  model  wiU  serve 
only  to  inform  him  what  muscles  they  are  that  are  iM^ught 
more  forcibly  into  play,  and  other  transitoiy  phenomena 
that  disappear  almost  as  soon  as  they  exhibit  thcmscWes. 
Indeed  some  motions  are  so  exceedingly  rapid  and  fugitive 
tliat  they  can  hardly  be  studied  at  all  from  the  life,  but  if  at- 
tempted to  be  shown  in  painting,  must  be  represented  ac- 
cording to  theory,  based  upon  the  most  axaet  aaatomieal 
knowledge.  Some  atlttudw  and  motianB  mn  eithar  aa  ait* 
ceedingly  evanaaeent,  as  those  of  the  dgmres  hurled  down 
ill  Rubens's  picture  of  the  Fallcr  Anfi;r-ls,or  so  purely  imagi- 
nary, as  when  angcU  or  wingeu  ^jciui  are  represented  hover- 
ing in  tbe  air,  that  such  theory  alone  will  enable  tbe  artist 
to  express  tbem  with  any  degree  of  apparent  fidelitv.  Tbe 
extremities,  that  u,  hands  and  feet,  are  among  the  roost 
difficult  parts  of  the  figure^  and  require  great  practice  in 
diawiug.  .Drapery,  again,  la.  ttexttothe  figure  itself,  of  tbe 
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greatest  iiQ}KNrUao«,  whik  il  is  les-s  rwluciWe  to  any  poaitir* 
rain  for  dispouns;  it. 

In  otder  to  ttlMii  to  a  complete  mutory  at  the  haroan 
^ura«  wUeh  after      U  to  be  roganled  eiuj  as  the  means 
to  a  higber  aim.  aod  Uie  mechanical  appontitt  forcAictiiiK 
it,  it  M  iMcesanrr  to  commence  by  studying  what  ia  tedieas 
in  it^cir,  and  seems  almost  fjrei.rn  tu  the  artist's  purpost , 
nanu  ly.  the  internal  eonfi^airation  of  the  human  firame.  It 
is  no!  enough  to  understiintl  llie  projxjrtions  of  the  body  and 
limbs,  with  the  fortu  and  situation  of  the  external  muscles, 
but  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  muscles,  ftait  pwtyoses  and 
fanetiom  ahonld  W  veil  sodentood;  nor  woMt  oil«ok0, 
or  the  bones  of  the  elteleton,  be  n^eeted  Indeed  it  u  m- 
tir  -W  '  ih:it  the  artist  should  he  ahie  to  draw  tlio  skeleton 
ligurc  in  any  allilude,  by  whic  h  his  figures  will  alwa\'5  be 
well  put  together.  By  w  ay  of  pmcticp  ui  this  rcspot-t,  it  has 
been  judiciously  reeoni mended  that  a»  soon  as  ho  is  a  perfcrt 
master  of  the  skclcon,  the  student  should  proceed  to  draw 
antique  statues  in  that  state,  aflerwards  clothing  them 
with  mua«les.  as  in  the  marble  or  cast  before  bim.  With- 
out scientific  knowledge  of  museolur  aetion.  the  painter 
will  be  able  to  give  bis  figures  only  attitudes,  mm  those 
noi  uhvay*  correct,  should  he  have  occasion  to  represent 
such  as  frnm  their  nature  do  not  adniil  of  liein"^  «?0|ii>d 
from  the  hfc.    Unless,  besides  posiiessing  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  human  body  and  the  oriion  of  the  limbs  and 
muiiclots  hajaalao  able  lo  express  tlio  emotions  of  the  mind, 
and  ikM  not « tbey  displajr  theoiaehrea  in  the  eountenaooe 
alone,  bnt  in  gesture,  aittitade,  and  Iho  wbolo  fireme,  he 
will  at  the  best  priwluco  only  clever  academical  fii;\ires, 
skilfally  draw;'.,  but  devoid  of  >oul  and  sentiment.  He  must 
ihercfure  endeavour  to  make  hnnself  master  nf  expression, 
in  tho  most  comprehensive  meaning  of  that  very  arduous 
and  oomplez  atudv,  which,  bo  it  observed,  depends  entirely 
upon  drawing  ami  traih  of  delioeaiieo.  For  thia  purpose 
auoh  works  maybe  reooMMndod  as  Be]l*e  'Anatomy  of 
ExBreBsion.* 

PeitpeetiTe,  which  is  (reneraTly  treated  of  Mparatcly,  and 
is  therefore  ordinarily  considered  a  distinct  study,  is  never- 
theless a  mo»t  essential  purt  of  dniwina^, — in  fact  its  very 
grammar,  all  objects  being  subject  to  its  laws,  although,  as 
already  observed,  they  do  not  admit  of  being  delineated  ac- 
ontding  to  the  processeaemployed  for  drawing  buildings,  fur- 
nitnie^aad  sneh  tbinga  aa  conaiit  of  atrieft  geomalneal  forms. 
Yet  even  to  these  who  may  aridom  ba^  oecasion  ao  to 
apply  it.  it  is  eminently  servicefil)le.  were  it  only  because  it 
traiiiii  the  eye,  habituaiint;  it  to  notice  tho  effects  of  posi- 
tion and  distance,  and  affonling  ready  and  certain  assist- 
ance, and  an  unerring  (esit  of  correctness,  in  what  might 
else  be  matter  of  perplexity  and  doubt.  Abstruse  too  as  it 
may  seem  in  theory,  and  tedious  in  ita  arolieation,  its  jprin- 
aiples  are  few  and  simple^  and  iubjeota  tne  moot  intricate 
and  complex,  andeoBMonently  opeiose  in  their  delineation, 
demand  no  particular  skill,  but  merely  attention  and  pa- 
tience alone.  Reserving  the  science  itself  for  tho  article 
Perspkctitk,  we  only  advert  to  it  hu-re  in  order  to  press 
upon  the  student  its  iniportanee,  and  that,  instead  of 
being  an  extraneous  aocompUahment,  it  is  so  inseparably 
oonnected  with  drawing,  that  it  must  of  necessity  be  ob- 
aenrad  to  a  certain  esten^  although  Willi  no  other  goidanco 
thn  what  ia  demed  fion  the  afa^  or  alae  Aate  will  be  no 
resemblance  to  nature;  for  perspective  itself  is  based  upon 
the  laws  of  vision,  and  consuts  of  practical  rules  deduce<l 
from  them.  It  ls  true  we  frequently  meet  w  h  -Luine; 
errors  as  regards  both  perapectivo  and  accuracy  of  form  ui 
the  productions  of  many  who  are  otherwise  clev«r  painters; 
yet  fio  far  kom  authorising  similar  negligence  in  ibem- 
a^lvaa  thay  ara  imperfections  which,  althlDugh  tbey  mny  be 
radaamadhy  cxuidoBabla  merit  in  olfaar  laspaala*  an  narar- 
theleaa  a  drawbaek  upon  it 

Tile  student  woula  therefore  do  well  to  exercise  him£«lf 
tliuroughly  in  drawing  before  he  proceeds  further;  and 
the  lungiT  lie  conlnies  iiimself  to  outline,  with  no  other 
(leered  «t  shadow  than  what  is  necessary  to  cxprps*  the 
character,  the  subetanoa^  or  texture,  aiid  the  different 
pioaunenoea  or  deMawions  in  the  supeiflcias  of  otf^ts, 
tha  m<««  lihdy  wfll  ha  be  to  attain  praeiaien  and  cor- 
raatness,  as  there  will  bo  nothing  to  conceal  vagueness 
and  inaccuracy  of  form,  but  form  will  be  exhibited  un- 
disguisedly  either  in  it»  beauty  or  the  reverse.  One  great 
s»cp  toward-  rorrectness  is  to  understand  perfiwtiy  bei<»'e- 
1  ihir  <  !>iect  to  W  represented,  its  character  both  general 
and  kpeciiic  *  whoa  this  ia  tho  aaaai  tha  hand,  ypfwing  il 


to  be  sufficiently  well  trained, readdy  obeys  the  eye  and  lite 
mind.  Oonatant  observation,  therefore,  and  as  careful  an 
examination  of  objecia  aa  if  he  waa  preparing  to  draw  th^iB. 
will  greatly  promote  tho  atadent*s  advanoemant;  and  he 
will  be  really  learning,  when,beca(M  he  is  net  aetuallf  at 
work  with  his  puncU,  be  may  seem  to  be  doing  nothing. 

Drawiuj^,  lus  far  as  rcgarils  facility  in  delineating  coinmoti 
ibnns  and  objects  so  as  to  enable  a  person  to  de-rribe  them 
promptly  w  ith  the  pencil,  ou^ht  to  be  coiisidere;!  nearly  as 
indispensable  a  part  of  education  a.s  writing  itself.  By 
HUat  aaab  a  degree  af  pniaiaocy  is  meant  aa  wonldanable 
n  panan  aithar  ta  coqaamw  euiaiB  hia  idaaa  upon  paper, 
or  to  iriwteh  from  nature.  Sketening,  tn  the  more  poputer 
meaning  of  the  trrm,  implies  little  more  than  the  act  of 
Writing  down  iii  a  kiud  of  graphic  shorthand  the  character 
istic  liiieatneiUs  of  u  landscape  or  any  individual  object,  an 
ac<)uireinflnt  little  more  than  mechanical,  and  which  stands 
in  about  the  same  relationship  lo  drawing,  io  its  more  elevated 
character,  aa  an  oidiaaiy  letter  does  ta  a  fintkhed  literary 
composition.  Ukn  lha  akateber,  tha  draftsman  only  copies 
the  ol^eola  before  Um,  and  those  generally  inanimate  onea  ; 
but  with  this  diflinmice,  that  his  drawings  are  expected  to 
exhibit  perfect  fidelity,  and  admit  of  being  worked  up  lo  a 
high  decree  of  linith  and  beauty.  Still  lie  is  no  more  than 
a  tninscriber :  he  may  display  his  taste  and  judgment,  as 
well  as  hisacouraey ;  he  may  fuUv  enter  into  tho  spirit  oi 
what  ha  rapiaaants*  and  sot  it  forth  to  view  in  a  very  capti- 
vatinf  manpaTt  hnt  without  aaaieiBing  ai^  degree  uf  inven- 
ttTafteulty;wheMBS  drawing,  aa  for  aa  it  iiajrnonymaua  with 
design,  comprehends  invention  and  aempaailiBnb  tha  (plan 
and  idea  of  the  whole  suhject. 

There  are  ^arlous  manipulutions  or  mt)dcsof  drawing, 
distinguished  according  to  the  materials  or  impli<mciiu 
made  u<te  of.  such  as  chalk,  black  lead  peneil»  aaplnar  ether 
tinted  drawings;  which  last-mentioned  class  ara  samotimei 
called  irashed  drawings,  in  which  some  indication  of  cokitir> 
ing  is  occasionally  introduced.  But  what  is  termed  water- 
colour  drawing,  as  now  practised,  is  altogether  a  species  of 
pain  I  ing,  although  the  process  is  totally  dilievciu  from  thai 
of  oil  colours,  or  c\en  distemper.  I'eii  and  ink  dniwingi' 
in  (he  s1\]e  of  etchings,  either  with  or  without  tho  udditiun 
of  wash  of  shadow,  are  capable  of  producing. considerable 
effect 

Paintent'  drawings  or  atndia%  aneh  aa  thoao  o|  Uaa  old 

masters,  are  highly  irduaMo  because  fbey  often  exhibit 

Ihcir  first  conceptions  in  all  their  cik    'v,  and  admit  us  r 
iininediale  intercours*?,  as  it  were,  wiili  tlicir  idi  as  us  \  hrv 
arose  in  their  minds. 

The  iuventiouof  Lithography  has  been  applied  with  great 
success  in  Germany  to  making  fiic-similes  of  anahdrawinga ; 
it  also  enablea  artists  to  make  dnwinga  at  awa  upon  alana^ 
from  which  impraaaioia  may  aftarwarda  ba  taken  that  ara 
equivalent  to  autograph  delineations,  and  of  ctnirse  excel- 
lent pcaetkal  studies  for  beginners,  aa  to  handling  and  the 
management  of  the  pencil. 

DRAYTON,  MICHAEU  w««  born  at  HarshuU  in  tte 
county  of  W;urwick,  in  the  year  1563.  His  life  is  involved 
in  great  obscurity,  and  diflcrent  circumstances  concemittK 
him  are  rather  conjectured  than  affirmed.  It  is  suppoaed 
that  he  went  to  tha  Univaiai^  of  Oxford  bnt  without  taking 
any  degree,  and  also  that  be  was  in  the  army  at  an  early 

g-riod  of  life.  Nine  or  ten  years  bcfire  the  death  of  Queen 
lizabeih  ho  is  said  to  have  written  poems.  His  earliest 
work  wa^>  published  in  1593,  under  the  title  of  tho  '  Shep- 
herd's Garland it  waa  afterwards  revued  and  reprinted  in 
1619,  under  the  nana  af '  Eclogues.*  It  is  a  ooikciion  of 
pastoral  poema,  amoug  whidt  ia  tha  baUad  of '  Ikoiraabel,' 
extracted  in  Pere/s  Asliauea.  ShatUy  after  ibm  *  Shep- 
herd's Garland*  appeared  his  long  historical  poems,  '  Tlie 
Barons'  Wars,*  'England's  HeioKal  Epistle*.'  ftc.  His 
'  Polyolbion,'  a  des<'riplive  poem  on  England,  her  natural 
productions  and  legends,  made  its  appearance  in  161i. 
This  IS  the  most  celebrated  of  all  his  works:  independently 
of  lU  ments  as  a  poem,  tha  moat  raspaclable  Antiqu&nee 
refor  to  it  for  informatian.  and  *»»««^  Ji  as  authority.  In 
162«  wa  haar  af  JOufttn  m  poat^lnnalab  Ha  4ad  i» 

1631. 

The  merits  of  Dravt  m  as  a  ])oet  arc  truly  great.  Tl; 
historical  poems  luive  about  tbem  a  heavy  ma^Tiificence. 
the  most  gorj^L  lis  iinai^  and  the  boldest  descriptirvn.s  fo^- 
,ow  in  stately  array,  clothed  in  well-turned  and  i  ^  ^ 
verse  but  unfortunately  the  obscurity  of  dietioin 
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p«inlUty  involvad:  »  wiiwHfe  am  »  oAm  parted  fipom 
>ts  imh  hf  M  iBtHnd  «f  lis  «ir  mna  IIbm;  tad  hence, 
tboa^  these  poems  contain  but  few  obsolete  wordu,  the 

mding  of  them  is  a  atoiuus  study.  The  same  obM^rrations 
will  apply  to  the  '  Polyolbion.*  \^  liirh  is  an  iiiimensc  muvs  of 
cood  stcrhtit;  matter.  All  lliu  birds  and  rncrs  ot  England 
are  named  oin-  after  another,  but  the  descriptions  are  so 
ckae,  that  what  we  gain  in  instruction  we  lose  in  amuse- 
Wmt.  This  poem  kwriltMl  in  Alezandhnes,  and  the  mea- 
MM  is  mtatuMf  mimmi  'Ihn  Wan  of  ikaBMoaa'  are 
wiWuM  in  oMtva  riom.  Drajrtea  baa  left  on*  mrk  wliieh. 
inito  way,  has  never  Vteen  surpa.Hsod — n  short  fair)'  p<X'in, 
eaUed  *  Nymphidia."  A  more  flfin  work  than  this  could 
not  be  penned:  the  author  has  contrived  to  throw  hiraj^lf 
into  the  feelings  of  the  diminutive  beings  whom  he  re|>ro 
seats.  His  dMoriptions  of  helmets  made  of  beetles,  ear- 
vip  boing  used  aa  ehaigers,  and  other  oddities  of  a  liko 
Mtv*.  di^ilajr  the  vety  Mghast  powers  of  hney  a  Lilinu- 
liaa  air  breathes  through  the  whole  performance.  Had 
Drayton  written  nothing  but  *  Nymphidia,'  he  would  de- 
serve immortality. 

As  few  pervms,  except  those  who  make  tiie  readuig  of 
English  p»»ei.y  a  regular  ^t^l(ly,  could  l)c  |K'niua<h'd  to  go 
ttuoogh  tae  ponderous  works  of  Drayton,  we  cannot  recom- 
mead  Um  general  reader  to  a  better  book  tlna  Campbell's 
'  SelaetieiM  ftom  tlie  firitilk  INm,'  whmt  ft  ipaaiaMB  ia 
given  of  erery  style  fn  wliieh  this  fine  old  auUior  wrote. 

Drayton  has  a  tomb  in  P<x-t's  Comer,  Westminster  Abhcy. 
DREAMS  may  be  beet  deseribed,  la  a  few  W(ini>.,  as 
trains  of  ub-as  (ire^ciitin^  themselves  to  the  mind  duiini; 
>leep.    The  person,  to  whuMi  uiind  ideas  present  them- 
selvaa  in  timina  daring  sleep,  is  said  to  dream,  and  the  word 
'     *  '       laitlier  the  state  of  tka  mind  in  dreams. 


Ikt  flwcmtibnity  or  potentiality  of  Imving 

We  vse  the  word  in  the  former  sense,  when  we  speak  of 
*tl»  state  of  dreaming;'  in  the  latter,  when  we  Ray  that 
'dreemini  i-  a  part  of  man's  nature.' 

It  u  the  principal  design  of  this  aiticle  to  pro-ent  the 
reader  with  the  ptycholngical  theory  «f  divauia:  to  e.v^ 
plain,  first,  the  psycboloffical  law  by  which  dreams,  ns  being 
trains  of  ideas,  are  regulated,  and  to  exemplify-  the  epera- 
tian  of  this  law ;  and,  weondly,  by  means  «r  tkia  law  and  of 
eertain  p«ychol<^cal  cireamslanees  peculiar  to  the  state  of 
'U'.'p,  to  explain  the  differences  cxistinc;  between  dreams, 
beinv;  tiam*  of  ideas  which  occur  in  the  stale  of  sleep, 
and  tram-i  of  nlea.s  as  ihey  generally  occur  in  thi;  wakiiii; 
state.  When  dreams,  as  p!>>ehological  phenomena,  siiail 
htm  been  thus  ex]rfatned  (in  the  scholastie  pluwe)  per 
gmm  «l  dt^eremtkm,  tbareadM  will  ba  in  foaiHiiMor 
tlin  wbolo  piyolnloptal  tiMofy  af  draaaak 

But  dreams  MJ  gjine  rise,  as  they  (rDquently  hare  given 
rise,  to  sn  inqmnr  other  than  the  psychological  inquir>' 
which  ui'  li.r.e  imlicaled,  via  ,  one  w  hu  ll  m  coiiiiimii  sjiiycfi 
w  calUd  a  f  hi^sical,  bat  which  wouki  be  belter  ealUd,  by 
coining  a  word  analoi^us  to  psychological,  a  somitt'ihisrical 
inqiiiry.  Besides  oWMTing  the  mental  phenomena  of 
dreana.  and  rafarritig  tiwse  phenomena  to  a  mental  or  (as 
nn  bave  befora  tormaa  it)  payefaologioal  law,  tonilhw  vitb 
aaitain  psychological  eiretuBataneaa  paeuliar  to  no  atate  of 
t4eep,  men  may  R[H!cii1ate  on  the  manner  in  which  the  state 
of  tne  l>ody  in  slci-p  atiecUs  the  iniiid  b'>w  the  body  wlien 
a'levp  !->  .itVi-cte«l,  and  how  again  Ilu>  li  >  ly  lh\i->  afl'e<-te<l 
eperatcs  to  the  production  of  tlie  phenomena  of  dreams. 
Of  tbia  {diyncal  or  somatological  inquiry,  the  greater  and 
■am  taaportant  part,  tbat  wfaidiielataa  to  the  statoof  liie 
body,  batoiigs  properly  to  tbe  aabjoot  of  sleep ;  while,  aa 
rvt^ards  the  manner  in  which  tbe  state  of  tbe  body  operates 
to  the  productMnof  the  phenomena  of  dreams,  to  deter- 
mine which  observation  gives  very  small  ass.istai»ce,  we 
shall  state,  in  a  second  division  of  this  article,  the  little  that 
can  be  relied  on. 

In  tbe  third  part  of  the  article  we  aball  give  a  few  well- 
attMMd  inalmeaa  «f  dreams,  aceanifaniad  by  circumstances 
which,  aa  thay  are  lataia^  ia  aat  mob  to  adout  of  ex- 
^natkm.  And  this  wfll  lead  na  natwrally  to  say  a  few 
wuM*  concerning  the  supernatural  character  \vhi(-!i,  at  dif 
ferent  times  and  in  difleretit  countries  has  been  aUnbuiwl 
to  dreams. 

I.  We  have  said  that  dreams  are  trains  of 
ng  themselves  to  tbe  mind  during  sleep, 
and  nndor  peeoliar  and  datnaUe 
waMttekfaloep;  


present- 
"  mally. 


that 


flWfatiteiwn 


to  havo  bean  felt  during  sleep  by  (Ih  oimoMtanee  that 
a  train  of  idaaa  called  up  by  them  naasea  before  the  mind, 

invested  with  the  attributes  of  dreams,  in  an  inter\Hl 
between  the  sensation  and  the  waktiij,'  Thosw  sensations, 
however,  are,  from  the  ii.Uure  ut"  ihe  La>e,  conip.iraiivel)  Mt 
few,  and,  even  when  they  are  felt,  so  unimportant  in  ooW' 
parisoii  with  the  ideas  u  liicb  they  call  up,  that  thm  may 
very  well  bo  excluded  from  notice  in  a  goneial  daernption 
of  drt»iuui. 

Beaiiag  in  mind  than  the  aaartanca  of  these  few  and  iu> 
important  exceptions,  we  ahall  henceforward  speak  of 
dreams  as  (on  i-tmi<;  only  of  ideas.  And  that  the  feelings 
composing  lijeaius,  whu  li  are  at  the  time  believed  to  be 
sensations,  are  not  sensatir)iis,  but  only  ideas, — that  we  do 
not  bee,  hear,  smell,  tajtto,  and  touch  what  we  believe  at  the 
timo  that  we  respectively  see.  hear,  smell,  taste,  and  ( 
but  that  we  only  have  the  ideas  of  tbaie  laaMolive 
tions,  eannot  need  proof.  At  any  rate,  tbe  ou^  proof  which 
the  nature  of  the  case  admits  is  one  to  l>e  furnished  by 
each  individual  for  himself.  Knowius;  the  circuiustauces 
which,  when  he  is  awake,  are  concomiuut  with  the  iia\ing 
the  fcx-lmgs  called  amsalinnt,  and  the  circumstanoea  which 
are  concomitant  with  the  state  of  sleep  and  of  draaabl|;>— 
knowing  furtbtr  that  tbaae  two  aeu  of  rirrnmntanaoi  are 
incompiOde  with  one  another;  wliiloi  on  the  other  hand, 
the  ciiMnaataneea  egoeomitantt  «ben  be  is  awake,  with  the 
having  the  feelinga  called  idetu,  are  such  that  he  may  very 
well  have  them  likewise  when  he  is  asleep  ;  he  cannot  but 
conclude  for  him-elf  (and  if  he  do  not,  other  means  of 
proving  it  to  iiiin  tliere  are  none)  that  the  feelings  of  which 
he  IS  conscious  daring  sleep  are  not,  us  at  the  tune  he  be- 
Ueves  them  to  be,  sensations,  but  ideas.  He  knows  tbat 
when  he  ia  aaleep  and  dreamy  be  is  ao  aiuated  tbat  he 
cannot  hare  the  sawitiqna  vhieh  at  the  time  he  believaa 
that  he  has.  He  knows  that  he  mat/,  in  his  then  situation, 
havo  ideas;  and,  if  he  has  any  f»3elini<s  at  all,  mtut  have 
ideas.  He  iiiusi  conclude  then  that  vvhat  at  the  time  he 
believes  to  be  si-nsations  are  in  reality  only  idea-,  and  must 
consider  Uie  appearance  of  these  ideas  as  seii>ationii,  aa  % 
matter  to  be  explained  by  means  of  psycltologicai  dcenin- 
ataooea  peculiar  to  the  state  of  sleep. 

Dreanw,  then,  being  thtia  aasumed  to  be  trains  of  idea^ 
a-e  proeeed  to  inveatigate  the  law  by  which  they  are  r^ 
lated,  and  to  exemplity  the  ojxjiation  of  the  law. 

On  oliserving,  or  (to  use  the  phrase  which,  when  mental 
plieiioniena  are  spoken  of.  is  more  common)  retlecUng 
upon,  our  waking  trains  of  ideas,  we  find  that  when  two 
sensations^  or  two  ideaa,  «r  a  sensation  and  an  idea  have 
oaeurred  in  pw>Timale  mMriwifin.  the  aoMation  that  oo- 
carred  drat,  or  ita  idea,  or  tbe  idea  that  eeoimod  drat, 
is  afterwards  foUowed  by  tbe  idea  of  the  sensation  that 
ociMined  second,  or  (as  the  eaae  my  be)  by  the  idea 
that  occurred  second,  and  that  this  happens  the  more 
surely  in  proportion  as  such  proximate  succession  of  the 
two  .sensations  or  two  irlua.H,  or  sensation  and  idea  has  been 
more  rooait,  and  in  proportkm  aa  it  haa  been  more  fiteonent. 
Sneh  ii  a  brief  statement  of  what  ia  ealled  the  law  of  mm>- 
eiation,  aadof  itohtwa.  {Amociation.] 

*  When  a  nan  thhiRUi  on  any  thing  whatsoever,'  Ea)-8 
HoblK-s, '  his  next  thought  after  i.s  not  altoc;cther  so  casuall 
as  it  seems  to  l»e.  Not  ever)'  thouirht  to  every  thought 
siii-cetsU  iiiilitierently.  Hut  as  we  have  no  iinagination 
(idea),  whereof  wu  have  not  formerly  had  scnsu  in  whole  or 
in  parts ;  so  we  have  no  transition  from  one  imagination  to 
another  whereof  we  newr  bad  the  like  beibreinour  aenaes.* 
{.LeoiaiSmn,  L  I|  Hobbea  haa  bera  ennaeiated  the  prin- 
ciple of  previous  proximate  succession,  or  contiguity  (what- 
ever it  may  be  called),  and  has  spoken  of  it  as  the  sole  pri- 
mary prini  i|ile  of  a-ssiM  iaiion  ;  the  only  defect  in  the  manner 
in  wiiicli  lie  has  enunciuteil  it  being  the  omission  of  the 
instances  of  two  ideas,  nod  of  a  sensation  and  idea  occurring 
in  proximate  succession.  Most  subsecjuent  writers  on  the 
subject  taMe  added  other  primary  principles,  more  or  laai^  to 
this  one  anuMiatod  by  Hobbea;  and  in  ao  doing  we 
tlimk,  diarpgeable  with  an  imperfeet  analyaia.  Mr.  Hume 

eiuiiuerated  three  prnicifiles,  cunti;;iiit\  in  time  ari'l  place, 
causaiioii,  and  re>euiljlaiiCA,' ;  a  fourili,  luutro*.!,  vshu  h  he 
naniftd,  he  looked  upon  as  a  secondary  principle  resolvable 
into  causation  and  resemblance.  {Essayt,  vol.  ii.,  p. -I.) 
Dr.  Brown,  finding  great  &ult  with  Mr.  Huiae'aenumeration, 
and  obaarving  that  att  angijeatien  (tbe  phme  ennloyed  bv 
Ub  In  <he  piaee  of  a—cialion)  dapandi  on  psiar  o»«b- 
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suceessiaa),  namtludMS  does  not  i>ecm  to  iiaw  peioeived  the 
processM  by  whidi  membUnco  and  eontmt  nunr  be  re- 
■olved  into  this  principle,  and  ftirtfaennora  tmts  (n«  topic 
under  the  threefold  divUion  of  teamnbhioee,  contrast,  and 

contiguity  in  place  or  time,  all  which  he  inconsistently  calls 
priman,-  jirnuipks.  <L»t.  34  foil  )  Mr.  Mill  has  two 
priiii-iplei,  sulMlivisioiis  (and  |K:rluips  iiiincci'ssary  subdivi- 
sionii)of  the  oae  priiiciple>as  it  repiesenied  by  Hume  and 
Brown,  conti|gttl^}  ho  crib  them  the  'synchronous  order,' 
wbieh,  ht  Bajrs,Mia«ert  to  mntiguiqr  in  place,  and  the  '  suc- 
eonve  order.' wbieh.  he  wya,  entwen  to  eontiguity  in  time. 
(.  Inaltftig  lif  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  i.  p.  33.)  He  obicr^'es 
ri^'hil).  that  the  principles  of  causation,  resemblance,  and 
contrast,  raay  be  resolved  into  previous  pnjximato  ces- 
sion; though  ho  docs  not  go  through  the  analyst's,  and 
indeed  the  few  hints  which  ho  gives  of  what  he  dl•cm^  the 
nR(>«»«i«ary  processes  seem  to  show  that  he  did  not  unaer- 
stuud  them. 

The  mode  of  rewlvtiw  eauaotioa  it  obvioit*;  cfttnetion 
indeed  Is  bnt  a  name  mi  previous  proximate  suoeession, 

\mJcr  particular  circunisfanccs.  Let  us  briefly  expliiin 
(Mr.  Mill  not  having  done  it)  the  mudes  of  resohini^  losi  ni- 
blance  iiml  contrast  into  the  sarne  principle;  taking,  which 
is  the  most  conwnient  method  in  such  cases,  a  particular 
instance  of  each. 

The  sight  of  a  nan,  A,  calls  up  the  idea  of  another  man, 
B,  who  resembles  him.  Some  m  the  eeniatioin  and  ideas 
which  are  element;;  of  the  complex  feeling  called  the  sight 
1^ A,  have  been  before  present  to  the  mind  as  elements  of 
the  complex  feeling  cj^illed  ihf  fishi  qf  B ;  and  these  sen- 
sations and  tdea-s  citll  up  the  ideas  of  the  other  sensations 
and  the  other  ideas  which  f^o  to  muke  up  the  complex 
feelinK  called  the  ti^hi  qf  B,  and  which  are  not  elements 
of  the  eomplex  feelmg  called  the  right  of  A;  for  with 
these  etiier  sensationB  and  other  idesa  thi^  have  before 
esiit«d  in  proximate  suoeession,  or  <as  we  may  say  fur 

shortness)  ha\e  co-uxisted.  These  ideas,  thus  calle  u|>, 
co-exist  (as  we  may  H4,'ain  say  fur  shortness)  with  the  ideas 
uf  the  sen-~atii>n>',  and  with  the  idoa.s,  which,  behmging  both 
to  the  sight  of  Aaud  the  sight  of  B,  called  them  up  \  and 
thus  t lie  idea  of  tht  si^  of  or  the  idea  of  B,  ia  pinsent 
to  the  mind. 

Again,  as  regards  contrast,  the  idea  of  a  giant  calls 

iii>  the  idea  of  a  dwarf.     One  idea  that  is  an  elernei\t 
ot  the  complex  feeling  called  thf  idea  if  a  fiturit  is  the 
.  dea  of  tallness,  which  i'lea  is  made  up  of  the  idea  of  height 
and  that  of  grcatnciid.    The  idea  of  tallnesM,  and  therefbre 
that  of  height,  is  a  vivid  idea,  or  (changing  the  phrase)  it  is 
an  idea  on  which  the  mind  dwells,  or  which  very  frequently 
presents  itself  to  the  mind  when  a  giant  is  being  thought  of; 
and  so  when  a  dwarf  is  being  thought  ot,  a  the  idea  of 
shortness,  which  at^in  includes  the  idea  of  height,  a  vivid 
idea.     Now  vhc  idea  of  height  being  a  vivid  idea,  or  one 
which  very  fresquenily  presents  itsolf  to  the  mind  when  a 
tlwarf  istnougnt  of,  is  slrunLrly  (and  strongly  by  reason  of 
the  frequent  proximate  tsuccetision  uf  tbe  two  ideas)  asacK'i-  I 
ated  With  the  idea  of  a  dwarf,  as  it  is,  for  the  same  Mison,  I 
stcoDcly  asaocittted  with  the  idea  of  a  ^iant.  The  idea  of 
the  gmnt  then  calls  up  the  idea  of  height,  whirh  has  fre- ; 
ouently  before  (as  we  may  say  for  shortness)  co-existo  J  with  • 
the  idea  of  the  triant;  and  the  idea  of  height  thus  callofl  [ 
up,  calls  up,  for  the  same  reason,  the  idea  of  the  dwarf 

We  have  dwelt  thus  at  lenG;th  on  the  pi«ychological  law 
of  association,  and  its  primary  principle  of  previous  prox- 
imate suoeession,  because  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  key 
to  ilw  whole  pejreholodcal  theory  of  dreams.  This  law 
beiiig  folly  comprehended  at  the  oolsel.  so  much  of  the 
remainder  of  onr  task  as  consists  in  the  exemplifleation  of 
its  mode  of  operatiun  is  made  straightforward  and  easy. 

We  arrive  at  the  law  of  association,  as  determining  waking 
trains  of  ideas,  by  the  processes  of  obscrvaii  iii  ai  d  i  i  in- 
duction. We  may  either  extend  the  kw,  thus  arrived  at 
in  the  case  of  waking  trains  of  ideaih  ^  the  case  of  dreams, 


another  idea,  when  either  the  sensation  of  which  the  first  'a. 
the  copy  has,  at  a  previous  time  or  timo^  been  foUmmd  by 
the  sensaSion  of  which  the  second  is  the.oopy,  or  when  one 
of  the  ideas  has  followed  or  been  followed  by  (as  the  cu« 

may  be)  the  sensation  of  which  the  other  is  the  cop\,  or 

again  when  the  ideas  themselves  have  been,  at  a  previous 

time  or  times,  prv^ent  to  the  mind  in  prxixini  II    ,h  '-csm  jii; 

ami  that  this  happens  the  more  surelv,  or  Icbuuging  the 

......  01^1 


knotting  independently  that  these  are  made  on  of  id«as» 
and  am  theietbn  not  diflbraot  In  Und  frem  waung  trains ; 
or  again  we  may  arrive  at  the  law,  in  the  case  of  dreams 
Mparatcly,  by  the  same  processes  of  observation  and  indur- 
lion.  Thi'  turioer  mode  is  a»  satisfactory  as  the  latter  ;  and 
111  the  w;iy  rit'  ilii>«  latter  tlicTe  are  many  diliicuUios,  ariaiui^ 
out  fil  ilii-  ii  uiiic  of  the  rase,  which  do  not  exist  as  regards 
the  furnu  r.  By  i  he  fonacr  mod^ therefore,  which  is  the  easier, 
and  which  is  at  the  same  time  kgieall^  correct,  wc  coiuj  j 
to  the  conduaion  that,  m  dreanWt  w»  idoa  is  foUowed  bjr  j 


phrase)  the  asaociation  between  the  two  ideas  to  \ 
strongi  m  pnporlion  as  the  previous  proxunata  i 
has  been  nuire  recent,  and  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  more 

frequent.  Of  the  law  thus  modified  by  the  circumittancei 
of  recency  and  frequency,  etiutation,  resemblance,  and  con- 
frt}st,  are  iiatiies  fur  ela,sses  of  iii>tuiiee>;  and  lu  dicams.  as 
ta  waking  trauiii,  thu  idea  uf  what  is  called  a  cause  is  gene- 
rally followed  by  the  idea  of  what  is  cidkd  its  cfftct;  the 
idea  of  au  object  which  resembles  another  object  is  ^ne- 
rally  followed  by  the  idea  of  the  object  which  It  reseiiiblt-s  -, 
and  the  idea  of  an  oljeet  whieh  is  said  to  be  oontraated  with 
another  object  is  sometimea  Mlowed  by  the  olqeet  with 

which  it  is  said  to  he  contrasted.  We  \ull  now  evempldy, 
with  bomewhat  more  particularity,  the  operation  of  iLli  law 
of  association  in  dreams. 

1 .  The  classes  ot  associations  which  make  up  the  greater 
part  of  our  mental  history  when  we  are  awake,  those  eou- 
cerncd  in  naming,  in  classiAcatiion  and  abstrai^ion,  in  me 
morv,  in  betiel^  in  reasonin;  (whether  to  minelves  or  by 
word  of  mouth  or  in  writing),  in  imagination,  in  deurc^ 
and  aversions,  in  affections,  occur  likewiM  during  sle«p, 
and  make  u))  a  considerable  part  of  our  mental  history  in 
sleep,  that  is,  of  our  dreams.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
give  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  each  of  the>e  elassie- ot 
associationsi,  as  every  one  who  is  conscious  of  having  dreamed 
must  bo  conscious  of  having  had  these  several  states  of 
mind  during  hi»  draams.  Ajid  further,  the  giving  tbe 
instances  would  be  of  little  use,  nnless  the  instances  {riven  of 
the  several  stales  of  mind  w  ere  analysed,  -wA  -hi-  as.-ociation» 
forming  these  several  states  of  iniiidscl  ioi  ih  m  the  particu- 
lar inst;inces  given  ;  but  this,  even  were  it  rele\"ant  to  our 

6 resent  purpose,  would  carry  ua  to  an  uure^xuiiable  length. 
Leferring  the  reader  tlien  to  Mr.  Mill's  maslerlv  work,  en- 
titled the  'Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind,'  in  which  the  work- 
ing of  the  law  of  association  is  thoroughly  developed,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  some  striking  instances  uf 
rca-soiiiiig  and  imaguiation,  and  with  an  cxcmplifirattioo  of 
1  ehef,  oi  that  kind  which  ia  maat  important  nw  the  fiiil 
comprehension  of  dreams. 

We  not  only  converse,  in  dreams  with  the  persons  whom 
we  believe  to  he  present,  speaking  to  them,  and  again  attn- 
buting  to  them  connected  words  which  ««  believe  thatthcv 
speak  to  ua,  but  we  fteqoently  go  so  Ar  as  to  inahe  a  sfeeeh 
or  written  dissertation,  whie^  as  remembered  when  ve 
have  awoke,  is  not  only  coherent,  but  often  (owing  to 
psychological  circumstanOTs  peculiar  to  the  state  ol  sleep) 
more  cli'arly  ,m  1  forcibly  arranged  than  it  wouhi  have 
been  had  we  been  uwake,  and  had  we  actually  spoken  (he 
speech  or  written  the  disaertatioo.  CundiUac  ta  mid  to 
have  often  brought  to  a  oonelusion  in  his  dreams  reason- 
ings on  which  he  had  been  employed  during  the  day,  and 
which  lie  had  not  completely  worked  out  when  he  retired 
to  bed.  (Cabanis,  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral  df 
r Homme,  li.  p.  3yj.)  Cabanis  sa)s.  m  the  same  place, 
of  Franklin: — '  I  knew  a  very  wi>e  and  enlii^htenca  roan 
who  belie\ed  he  had  often  been  iiistructi'd  m  Ins  dreams 
concerning  tho  issue  of  events  whicli  at  the  liiac  occupied 
his  mind.  His  Stiong  head,  and  his  freedom,  in  every 
other  respect,  £ram  pn^odiee^hadnot been  able  to  guard  hun 
against  a  superstition  m  respect  of  these  inward  ni^min^ 

III-  lil  -t  rvrd  t!(it  that  his  profound  skill  nre  sagacity 

cjatiiiued  to  direct  the  action  of  his  hruui  during  &lcep.' — 
The  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Cx>luridgo  composed 
the  fiai^ment  called  '  Kubla  Khan'  have  been  described  bv 
himself  as  the  following,  and  we  st-c  no  reason  to  dis- 
credit his  statement.*  He  had  taken  an  anodyne  which 
had  been  preeeribed  to  him  in  eowwiiaence  of  a  slight  indis- 
position, iuid  fell  asleep  in  his  cliair  while  he  was  reading  in 
rurchas  s  Pilgrimage  of  a  palace  built  by  Khan  Kubla  ;  be 
remained  asleep  for  about  three  hours,  during  which,  o.^  be 
himself  tells  us, '  he  could  not  have  compu^d  lci.s  thun  from 

*  Tlilaaecoaot 

m  nn.-  nf  .1  wrie*  »r>iniek<(  on  Mr.  Tolt? riiti'e  conw ruioj;  lbs  trolb  an4  Uttv 
.  1  ^■  hirli  ih«i  wikU  hiiK  nw  vrry  iitLfokiisw.ilK  ci])rp!»"»-u  itt onioioll.  Aifc  iw 
utiiuiucnu  ale  adduced  la  fnpixirt  or  tlw  rcricwfr't  denial  of  Mr.  Coi«(M««'t 

■  ■"  "toMHtaiagaar " 
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1«ot»t1ifM  Imirfiwl  liiws;  if  dmt  indaed  mn  \m  oJled 

oiropofition  in  which  atl  the  images  rose  up  before  him  as 
ihinif».  "^th  ;i  jturalUl  pri»hiction  of  the  correspondent  ex- 
■  ri^-iins,  without  any  scniiitiun  or  cofisciuusncss  of  efTort.' 
Oil  awaking  he  iustanily  sat  down  to  commit  his  poem  to 
pp«r.  AAer  having  written  so  main  Une^  ar,  wen-  aflor- 
wds  pubUsbed*  be  was  mtorrupted  by  a  person  on  biui- 
mm;  and  wb«a1ie  setunicl  tu  the  ta^k  the  poem  bid  vm- 
nahtlftom  hit nwnoix.  Tbe  fingoieat  begins  thiu2~ 

•  IH  Xmhi4«  m  KnbU  Kluu 

A  ataWly  {t)««iitue-dain«  drcrre: 
Whcif  Alj>h.  tlw  *«crrd  tiTrr.  1.U1 
Through  raterui  nnuurrleM  to  man 
Down  u>  A  taoWt*  ten.' 

Tut  poem  proceeds  as  one  stream  of  melody  ;  and  the  dic- 
tioo  'li  throughout  bcautif\illv  appropmte  and  condensivd. 
(hOuti  tVorktt  i.  266.)— I'bcre  an  nunj  trite  instance*, 
vUdt  we  ibdl  only  thus  pnerallyaUiide  to^  of  writing  per- 
f  rmed  during  sleep,  under  the  particutar  circumstances 
vhicb  constitute  somnarabultttni.  These  particular  circum- 
vfances.  it  will  ))c  observe  J.  aPTect  the  boay  only,  and  in  Do- 
iiisc  iffcci  the  mind  or  its  ojicratiuiis. 

Our  belief  in  the  jn  uM'ticc  of  cxteni.il  «ihjecls  nol  )irL'- 
KOt  H  oae  of  tbe  most  curious  aud,  from  the  frequency 
iif  iu  oeeumnoa^  together  with  ita  euriousnesii.  one 
•i  the  BMWt  impovtant  of  tbe  pbenomena  of  dreams. 
TbabfeUefiaseoniplieatedeaae  of  aasoeiation.  When  we 
awake,  and,  having  sensations  of  »ight  from  a  present 
bjoct,  believe  that  the  object  is  present,  we  have,  first, 
:he >en»ations  of  sight  wlu<  li  ilif  ut)ji<  t  excites,  then  the 
liku  of  distance  and  extension  and  figure,  which  are  closely 
MMOatad  with  these  sensations:  again,  the  ideas  of  all  the 
other  MBtations  which  the  object  has  at  oihar  timea  and  in 
vtbcr  rireuiaataDeea  eseited  (thtMeofreaiatanea,  amell,  aound, 
&r.),anduf ourselvt^aabaTingtheae sensations:  and, lastly, 
7be  idea  of  a  cause  of  all  those  sensations,  whether  present 
whether  those  which  are  themselves,  or  those  of 
«hirh  onh  the  ideas  or  copies  aie  uresent  to  the  mind.  All 
ttiose  i  kxs,  Hi.separably  associatca  with  the  sensations  of 
M<:bi  of  which  wc  are  conscious,  make  up  the  complex  state 
jf  raind  called  belief  in  the  presence  qf  ejcttmal  objects,  or 
M  the  existence  extemai  td^eeU  prmnL  Th» 
une  ideas,  inseparably  associated  with  the  iaeas  of  the  sen- 
•it.n;i«  of  >ight  which  were  theinsflv<.'s  iTt-sctit  in  (he  for- 
ISM-,  omstitiJlc  aiu)th<»r comph'X  ^tatL^  which  is  alsti  a 
iJ«te  I'f  bciiet  111  the  cxisttMico  uf  the  cxicrrial  ubjects.  but 
vhich,  having  ideas  of  tbe  sensaiiuiis  of  sight  instead  of 
ibe  sensations  themselves,  is  thus  distinguL^hed  from  the 
t'grtDer  state,  and  which  may  be  Called  beli^  in  the  exittenee 
of  titemai  object*  not  pretenL  Thia  hut  state  of  mind  is  the 
MS  vhicb  occurs  during  sleep,  appearing  tu  be  the  former 
one.  Why  it  so  appears  we  shall  explain  preseutl;^.  At 
;'n  '<'iit  .vu  have  had  to  do  only  with  what  it  actually  ii^  and 
viia  tlic  associations  which  it  comprehends. 

I.  It  is  said  that  a  man's  character  and  pursuits  inlhicnci- 
bisdieams.  Now  we  mean  by  the  phrase  'a  man'::  rliamc- 
tcr,*BMbin^lllore  thmt  certain  classes  of  associations  whidi 
sacurtobim  most  frequently ;  and  his 'pursuits' again,  viewed 
MibjectuL'ly  ur  in  respecter  htmself  pursuing,  may  be  para- 
IIuischI  in  the  same  way.  AVheti  Wu  say  tluMi  that  a  iiiairH 
Aaractcr  ami  jiursuits  iithn'iKc  liis  tirfaiiis,  it  is  oiil\  u  wav 
or  -.Junij  tiiat  thaso  associations  wliirh  ni.jst  tVi-fjuciitlv 
occu;  vthui  be  is  awake  will  also  occur  most  frequently, 
ttttrrit  paribus,  when  he  is  asleep.  This  circumstance, 
llwteiiae,  observed  in  dieams,  exempliiles  the  manner  in 
vUeh  BnEquency  strenKtfaens  association.  It  would  be 
tat  a  waste  of  words  to  bring  parrieular  instances  in  support 
<flltt Metal  remark;  and  indeed  it  will  be  incidentally 
fKmpufu  1  ill  Miine  of  the  illustraiions  sshich  we  shall  pre- 
ienlly  adtluct;  of  the  influence  of  sensalioiia  on  dreams. 

3.  Dreams  turn  upon  subjects  which  have  been  present 
t)  ihv  mind  recently,  rather  than  those  which  have  lumti 
present  to  it  at  a  greater  distance  «f  lima.  In  other  words. 
^he  mott  rcoeut  aj^aodatiaitt  will  ve«iir,eip<ertff  parUm,  the 
most  frequently  in  oar  dreams.  As  under  the  last  head, 
therefure,  was  exemplified  the  influence  of  frequency  on  asso- 
<htioii,  »o  under  the  present  is  that  of  recency  exeinpUficd  ; 
snd  it  Will  not  hi'  necessary  to  dwcU  any  longer  upon  thii» 

tiwa  upon  the  last  topic. 

4.  Wc  shall  enter  at  rather  greater  length  into  the  man- 
in  wbicb  the  tetuatious  oceaaiomdly  felt  in  sleep  mwhfy 

■HBsthteugh  aaioeiftlioii.  We  have  already  aliud<Ki  to 
tlN  eccauonu  occurrence  of  these  sensations.   Tliey  are 
very  unimportant  parts  of  dreams,  even  when 


they  ooenr;  but  they  call  up  vivid  and  tntoesting  traaOi  «f 
ideas,  the  connexion  between  which  and  the  sensatioiu  it  is 
amusing  to  trace.  We  shall  take  tlie  different  kinds  of  sen* 
8ati<ms  >cpni-aiely. 

(1.  or  the  five  external  senses,  sight  is  the  least  excitable 
durini;  sleep.  But  a  strong  lii?ht  brought  before  llie  eyes 
of  a  person  sleeping  generally  affects  the  nerves  concerned 
in  the  sensation  ot  sight;  a  sensation  of  a  light  ib  generally 
fUt ;  and  whilst  its  ubimate  eflhel  is  aUnoit  wmy  to 
awaken  the  sleeper,  a  train  of  ideas  aaeoeiated  with  the  aaii> 
sation  of  a  light  is  first  called  up,  and  pn-^  1  ^forc  the 
mind  in  the  interval  between  the  sensation  anl  staking.  The 
slcei>er  probably  awakes  from  a  dream  of  some  conflagration, 
whether  one  wnich  has  actually  taken  place  (for  instance, 
the  conflagration  of  Moaoow,  or  any  other  edlich  may  have 
been  impressed  on  Ua  mind),  or  elm  a  eonflagtatiea  of 
some  house  well  known  to  him,  perhaps  even  his  own. 

b.  The  least  excitable  of  the  senses,  after  sight,  is  taste. 
And  even  so  far  as  it  is  excitable,  the  circumstances  umler 
\s  liich  we  skf)i  are  such  as  tu  preclude  almost  entirely  tha 
pos.sibihiy  of  us  being  brought  iiiio  aouun.  When,  however, 
from  ill-health,  or  in  consequence  of  something  which  we 
have  ate  shortly  before  going  to  bed,  there  is  (in  the  vulgar 
phrase)  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  this  may  have  its  effect  on 
dreams.  *  A  had  tule  in  tbe  mouth,'  saya  Mr.  Macnish, 
the  author  of  a  book  called  the  *Phi1osopliy  of  Sleep,'  which, 
however,  is  not  exactly  tlie  book  of  a  philosopher,  'pre- 
sents us  wilh  everything  bitter  and  nauseous  in  the  vege< 
table  world  ;  a  tnercurtal  course  perhaps  vi\\i  tlu  mines  of 
Spain,  from  whence  that  mineral  is  obtained.'    (p.  69.) 

c.  Smell  comes  next  of  the  senses,  in  respect  of  defect  of 
excitability  during  sleea  The  eireumstaaoea  under  whieh 
we  sleep  are  again  su^  as  to  preclude  almost  entirely  the 
action  of  this  sense ;  and  it  is  difficult,  while  it  is  by  no 
means  important,  to  select  an  apposite  instance  of  its  ope- 
ration in  modify  in:;  dreams. 

d.  We  come  next  to  the  sense  of  hearing  'The  sound 
of  a  flute  in  the  neighbourhood,'  says  Mr.  Macnish,  'may 
invoke  a  thousand  beautiful  and  delightful  aasoctatioina. 
The  air  is  perhaps  filled  with  tbe  tones  of  harps,  and  all 
Other  varieties  of  muabi  nay  the  peribrmefs  theanelTH 
are  visible ;  and  whQe  the  eatne  of  this  strange  seene  is 
one  trivial  instrument,  he  may  he  regaled  with  n  nrli  ntii 
mcludious  concert.'  (p.  ) — .A  loud  iiuiae  taking  place 
ncur  the  sleeper,  heard  by  hitii,  and  eventiully  awakinjj 
him,  calls  up  ideas  of  various  loud  noises,  and  these  again 
various  other  ideas  associated  with  them,  llie  follow- 
ing enrious  instance,  which  exemplifies  the  tendenqr  of 
ideas  that  have  been  most  l^uently  and  OMt  Memif 

E resent  to  the  mind  to  recur  in  dreams,  is  taken  ftom 
>r.  Abercrombie's  work  on  the  Intellectual  Powers.  At 
a  time  when  the  inhabiiants  of  Edinburgh  were  all  in 
constant  alarm  uCa  rrcnch  un asiuii,  and  every  jtreparation 
had  been  made  f'oi  the  laniliiii;  of  the  enemy,  it  was  further 
arranged  that  tbe  first  notice  thereof  should  be  given  by  a 
gun  from  the  castle.  '  A  gentleman,'  says  Dr.  Abercrombie^ 
*  who  hadbeena  moat  lealous  volunteer,  was  in  bed  between 
two  and  three  o*eloek  in  the  morning,  when  he  dreamt 
iif  hearing  the  signal  gun.  He  was  immediately  at  the 
castle,  witnessed  the  protei-Hlingti  fur  displaying  the  signals, 
and  saw- and  heard  a  great  bustle  over  the  town,  from  troops 
and  artillery  assembling.  At  this  time  bo  was  ruused  by 
his  wife,  who  awoke  in  a  fright,  in  consequence  of  a  similar 
dream,  connected  with  much  noise  and  tbe  landing  of  an 
enemy,  and  concluding  with  the  death  of  a  particular  friend 
of  her  husband,  who  had  served  with  him  as  a  voiimteer 
during  the  late  war.  The  origin  of  this  remarkable  con- 
currence v\  as  aM  erlaiiied,  in  the  morning,  to  be  the  noise 
pruduced  m  the  rouiu  above  by  the  fell  of  a  pair  of  ton^s, 
wliich  had  been  left  in  some  very  awkvtard  position,  in  sup- 
port of  a  clothes-screen.*  (p.  277.) — Again,  whispering  in  a 
pcrsoii'a  ear  when  he  is  asleep  a  fimnd  sometimes  to  modify 
nis  dreams  very  eonsidetahly.  Some-Mtaani^  itistnie^  ina 
instantly  awaked  thereby;  others,  who  deep  en,  ate  not 
cunscioiiH  u  hen  they  awake  of  having  had  dreams  akin  to 
the  subjects  on  which  the  whisperer  has  ducoursed;  while 
others  a.ain  may  have  their  dreams  modified  at  one  time 
by  the  w  iiispering,  and  not  at  auoilier,  according  as  tbo 
sleep  is  more  or  less  deep.  But  instances  arc  recorded  of 
persons  susceptible  always,  and,  to  a  peaumr  degree,  of  the 
influence  of  this  whispering  in  the  ear  on  their  dreams.  Dr. 
Abercrombie  gives  an  amusing  account  of  an  officer  in  the 
expedition  to  Louisburg  in  17  M,  on  whom  lua  companions 
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•n  ftrms,  Knowing  his  BVieeirtibilitf,  uMd  constantly  to 
tmvM  HMnatlm  kg  jm^t»am  tlw  viuqwring.  '  They 
cmM  ptediW0  in  him  any  Mud  «rtom  1>y«ht«peruig  into 

his  ear,  especially  if  this  was  done  by  a  iriend  with  wliose 
voice  he  was  familiar.  At  one  time  they  eonducted  him 
througli  the  ili  jirogress  of  a  quarrel,  whicli  endod  in  a 
duel ;  and  when  the  parlies  wevo  Buppo»«ed  to  be  met,  a 

Eistul  was  put  into  his  hand,  which  he  fired,  and  was  a^^  a- 
ened  by  the  report  On  another  occasion,  they  found  him 
tsleep  on  the  top  of  •  locker  or  bunker  in  the  cabin,  when 
they  made  liin  beliava  he  Iwd  ftllm  avMtaurd»  and  ex- 
horted him  to  sare  hiiMelf  bf  tiHrniafnir-  He  fnAediately 
imitati'd  all  the  motions  of  swimming.  Tliey  then  t.M  him 
that  a  shark  was  pursuing  him,  and  entreated  h.iu  to  dive 
for  his  hff.  He  instantly  did  so.  \nth  guch  fore*  r-h  to  throw 
himself  entirely  from  the  locker  upon  tho  eabm  tioor,  by 
ifhich  he  was  much  bruised,  and  awakened  of  course.  After 
tbe  landing  of  the  onny  nt  JUoiiiibiiK.  his  friends  found 
bim  one  day  aalee|i  in  liU  tmt,  and  evidently  much  annoyed 
by  tho  cannonading.  They  then  made  h;ra  beli<>ve  that  he 
was  en<3:aged,  when  ho  expr«SKc<l  preat  fear,  and  showwl 
tin  evidiMil  disposition  to  run  away.  At^iinst  thi!i  they  re- 
monstrated, but  at  the  same  time  inereased  his  fears  by 
imitating  the  groans  of  the  wounded  end  the  dying ;  and 
when  he  uked,  at  he  olten  did,  who  was  down,  thsy  named 
his  pnrtioulHr Mends.  At  teat  they  to)d  him  that  tlie  man 
next  him<)elf  in  the  line  had  foUcn,  when  he  insttatly 
sprung;  from  his  h«>d,  rushed  out  of  the  tent,  and  waa  roused 
from  his  danger  and  his  droUi  tagethn  bjr  ftlUng  OVer  the 
tent-rope*.*    (p.  276.) 

*.  Of  the  five  external  senses,  touch  is  the  mo^t  ex- 
cttftble  duiilig  aleep.  In  continually  changing,  as  we 
do^  ent  |Mei£n  during  sleep,  we  are  influenced  by  tac- 
tile senaatioitt  of  vhieii  tbe  bed  end  thd'bed-^otbea  «re 
the  causes.  We  are  moat  easRy  *waked  by  beine  toadied, 
the  slightest  ticklin;^  in  thn  nose  or  the  sole  of  the  foot 
being  sufficient  for  tlie  purpose.  And  a«  rfgiird*  tho  opera 
lion  of  .sonsatu  lis  !-r  touch  in  modilSnng  dreams,  let  i(  suflice 
to  observe  generally,  that  those  by  which  we  are  awaked  may 
rail  up,  in  the  interval  between  the  touch  and  the  vrtiking, 
idflM  of  Tufoot  onuM  of  toiicb  wUob  viU  be  pleetunlM 
tr  pnnfbl  Meei  eeeoidiiiK  lo  otber  eiveiiuiiitaiiiM. 

/  Sensations  of  bodily  pain,  or  of  disorganisation  (as 
they  have  been  named  by  Mr.  Mill,  who  has  been  the  first 
to  treat  of  the  inumicr  a  sejiai-ate  head),  including  tlie  ^en- 
sations  of  heat  and  cold.  fVoijuently  orciir  to  modify  d;  earns, 
Hobbes  has  enunnated  this  mixiifjing  circumstance  with 
distinctness,  interweaving  however  a  aomatological  hypo- 
flmns  for  its  explanation  which  is  neitiier  necessary  nor  cor- 
t«et;  btttdii*  bvpotbob  may  be  kept  aptn  fitomtheenwa- 
«bktioii  of  tbe  net.  *  And  seeing  dreams  ere  caused  by 
tho  distemper  of  some  of  the  inward  parts  of  the  body, 
divers  distempers  must  nee  Is  cause  different  di-cams;  and 
hence  it  is  lliat  lyini;  cold  breedeth  dreams  of  fear,  and 
raiseth  the  thought  and  image  of  some  fearful  object  (the 
motion  from  thr  brain  io  the  inner  parts,  and  frvm  the 
mMt  partt  to  the  brain  being  reetfroeal) ;  and  that  as 
anger  eanseth  beat  !n  some  parts  of  the  body  when  we  arc 
awake;  so  when  wc  sleep,  the  over-heating  of  the  same 
parts  causeth  anger,  and  raiseth  up  in  the  brain  the  imagi- 
nation of  an  enemy  '  (F^aihan,  i.  i.) — Or.  Abercroinbie 
fhmishcs  us  w  ilh  the  followinis:  instance  of  a  dream  caused 
by  cold.  T)r.  Gr^ry.  who  had  recently  been  reading  an 
account  of  Hudson's  Bay,  dreamt  one  night  that  he  «pent 
a  winter  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  suilertd  intensely 
ftom  fiost;  and  upon  awaking  h<  f.,unA  thatbehidtbrowti 
off  bis  bed*elothes  dnrine  sU-cp  (p.  i76).  Heat  arising 
ftnm  an  accumulation  of  be<l-c!otlies  will  lead  to  a  dream 
nf  an  opposite  character,  the  particular  idea*  nxsociated 
With  the  sensation  of  heat  which  come  in  to  make  up  the 
scenes  being  dependent,  m  in  tho  case  of  Dr.  Gregory's 
dream,  on  particular  circumstances. — ^Thc  same  Dr.  Gregory 
baving^  applied  a  bottle  of  hot  water  to  hia  ftet  one  ni^t 
in  oonsequcnco  of  indispositian,  dreamt  tbat  be  was 
walking  up  Mount  yBtna,  and  felt  the  ground  under  him 
warm.  Dr.  Rcid,  having  one  night  a  blister  applied  to  his 
head,  dreamed  that  be  was  sc,Vi]>ed  by  a  party  of  Indians. 
(Abercrombie,  id.;  Stewart's  Phtlrmoft/nj  qf  (he  Human 
Mtnd,  vol.  i.  p.  .T^.").)  Till!  writer  of  this  article,  when  suf- 
fering once  from  acute  pains  in  the  bock  duriojg  arfaeamatic 
(bver,  draemt  that  ha  was  pursued  b;y«iMinieSt  wbo  were 
Aootnif  HiRnn  at  hioii  and  whose  wftKf  anov  tdd. 
f.  B«a«tioiiiintlMalfMitBi7fanail,MiniatiiB«apleaaBp- 


able  and  sometimes  painAil,  have  a  very  importaot  infloenoc 
on  droanu.  These  aeaaataoaa  indeed  influenee  veijr  con- 
siderably our  waking  tiajm  of  ideas ;  and  nucb  UMre.  in- 
asmuch as  in  sleep  tbare  are  no  eaternal  objects  to  call  us 
away  from  tbe  imas  wbidi  these  sensations  call  up.  do  they 
influence  our  sleeping  trains.  When  the  digestion  is  good, 
and  we  have  ate  nothing  which  weigh.s  upon  or  disagrees 
with  the  stomach,  our  dreams  ar'e,  generally  Kpeakuig, 
nleasuiaUe.  When,  ou  the  other  hand,  wo  sulfer  from  in- 
d^Mitiinit  whiob,  in  respect  of  the  effect,  is  but  a  name  fbr 
an  ani^te  of  painftil  sensationa  in  tbe  alimentary  oaaal, 
we  are  aflieted  with  dreuns  of  tbe  most  painfbl  cbaraeter. 
Tho  exhilarating  ••'Tr-t-?  of  opium  ana  of  intoxicalinp 
draughts  which  eflects  are  nciihcr  more  nor  less  than  sen- 
sations in  the  alimentary  canal,  arc  also  discernible  :ii 
dreams.  And  in  connexion  with  this  topic,  we  may  allude 
to  the  dreams  caused  by  the  uneasy  aensatiooa  attendant 
on  obstrveted  respiration,  which,  sometimai  remcd  by  and 
sometimeaoonbbied  widi  indigestion,  eooititnte  the  moat 
dreadful  evils  to  which  in  sleep  wc  are  subject,  and  whish 
\  are  known  to  all  under  the  name  of  nitrhtmare. 
I  We  have  thus  explained  the  lav,  ui  r.  -  i  Miim  x,liirh 
doternun<»  the  formation  of  dreamy  and  hu\e  exem|)lifiu<l 
its  operation.  Thus  far,  it  will  be  obscr\-ed,  we  have 
spok^  of  dreama  only  in  tbeir  generic  diaracter  of  traina 
of  ideas ;  or,  at  lent,  any  refcteneo  which  we  haew 
made  to  the  specific  circumstances  whiih  di»lingtiish 
them  fh>ra  trains  of  ideas  in  the  «'aking  state  has  been 
incidental.  It  remains,  in  order  to  eompleJe  the  psycho- 
lo^cnl  theory  of  drwims,  to  state  and  explain  the  cir- 
ciinistancfs  distinguishing  dreams,  as  trains  of  ideas 
during  sleep,  iVom  iroinn  of  ideas  as  they  generally  occur 
in  tho  waking  state.  We  say  as  they  generally  occur, 
beeauae  in  tbe  wajkin^  atate  thensca  frauia  of  id«aa»  which 
ocew  under  peenliar  eirenmtanees,  lesenUinf  dreans,  and 
differing  from  the  generality  of  trains  of  ideas  in  the  waking 
state  in  those  very  iwint.*  by  means  of  which  dreams  ana 
the  generality  of  wakmg  trains,  aro  to  be  distinguished 
from  one  another.  The  trains  of  ideas  which  in  the  waking 
state  occur  thus oader  pecul iar  circumstances  are  those  callc^l 
ftaeriet,  or,  nioio«ipresBivel|r,  widcatg  dmmui  and  acmin, 
those  which  prnont  tbonuelteatotbemind  dminip  deUnum. 

I.  Ideas  which  occur  in  dreams  are  l>elio\ed  to  be  sen- 
sations: scenes  fashioned  by  the  fancy  are  belie\Ted  to  be 
real.  Wliat  has  been  already  said,  when  we  were  re^jhing 
this  belief  in  the  presence  of  external  objects  nut  prei^eni 
into  its  component  elements,  in  order  to  exemplify  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  association  in  dreams,  has  expedited 
the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  HVbett  we  ere  awake 
we  are  oonaeioiiB  oontinuaUy  of  two  different  states  of  mind, 
belief  in  Ibe  existence  of  external  objects  prc<ient,  and 
belief  in  the  existence  of  external  i  l)jcrts  not  present, 
Tiiese  two  stales  of  mind  differ  only  in  this  point,  that  the 
former  comprehen'ls  certain  sensations  of  s;glii,  v  hilc  the 
latter,  in  the  place  of  the  sensations  thciiiiieives.  has  but 
the  ideas  of  tna  sensations.  Now,  when  we  are  awake, 
ideas  aro  cooipaiad  with  lenaations,  the  belief  hi  the  ejust- 
enee  of  externsl  objeets  not  present  wfib  tbe  belief  in  tbe 
existence  of  external  objects  |n"esent ;  and  ideas  are  sceii  t , 
be  less  vnid  than  sensations,  the  former  belief  than  tlsc 
latter  belief  Thus,  and  thus  alone,  are  these  states  of 
mind  respectively  distinguished  from  each  other  when  we 
aro  swako ;  but  when  we  are  asleep  we  ha^'e  no  sensationa 
with  whidi  to  compare  oar  ideas,  and  no  eatemal  objects 
present,  widi  tbe  belief  in  whose  presence  we  can  oonpatr 
the  belief  in  their  existence  when  they  are  not  present. 
Ideas  therefore,  no  longer  viewed  relatively,  take  the  j  lari- 
of  sensations ;  thiy  arc  the  most  vixid  represeniattons  which 
present  tliemseh  es  to  the  mind  of  the  qualities  of  external 
objects ;  and,  being  the  most  vivid,  are  believed  to  be  sen- 
sations. Whence  it  follows  that  tlie  belief  in  the  existence 
of  external  objects  not  present  takes  the  place  also  of  the 
bdicf  in  the  existence  of  external  objecto  present,  or 
<(4dtnging  tbe  pbrase)  the  belief  in  the  presence  of  external 
objects.  Tt  may  also  be,  that  ideas  when  we  are  asleep  au-, 
from  boddy  causes  whicli  we  cannot  trace,  actually  more 
vi\  id  than  Ml'  ;:ie  same  ideas  when  wo  are  awake:  if  this 
be  so,  wliich  we  cannot,  uositively  say,  but  whwb  is  probable, 
it  will  combine  with  the  pcevious  cooiidetatinin  to  onplattt 
the  above-mentioned  phenomenon. 

Dr.  Hartley  wrote  upon  this  point  with  great  sagacitv, 
and  the  only  feult  in  tne  following  extract  is  the  intrusion 
ofa  material  hypothesis  at  the  end  nf  it    '  The  soeoes  whidi 
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^  „  wt9  takm  to  be  naL  N«w  tUi  lap* 

|»iuk  tnl;  tweuMV*  hm  tt>  otlm  Mditf  to  oppoM  to  ^ 

ideas  which  offer  thrauelves,  vhereu  in  the  common 
fictions  of  thf  fancv,  while  we  are  awake,  there  is  alwaTs  a 
set  of  real  e\ii  i  m  il  >)bjocta  stnkin^,'  some  of  our  senses,  and 
precluding  a  like  mistake  there,  or  if  wo  become  quit« 
inalteative  to  external  objeets,  the  reverie  does  so  hx  put 
ea  tiM  nature  of  ft  dnftn  as  to  appear  a  reality ;  Keconalj, 
llhm  tnins  of  risible  idafts  which  oeeur  in  dR-ams  ue  nt 
man  ririd  than  oominoB  visible  ideu,  and  thentae  WKf 
the  more  easily  be  taken  for  aetoa)  iapraasions.  Fvrwbat 
reasons  these  ideas  shoul  1  be  ao  much  more  Ttvid,  I  raiinot 
presiunc  to  say.  I  gucs^  that  the  exclusion  of  real  iinpreK- 
sions  iins  some  sliaro.  :iud  th»  ineretutd  luat  r/ the  brain 
may  huce  »ome  likifteite.  The  fact  is  most  observable  in 
the  first  approaches  sleep,  all  the  visible  ideas  bet^inniug 
tkee  to  be  more  tlMn  eraalty  glaniig,*  iOkmvaHum  m 
Mmit,  Tol.  i.  p.       ed.  1810.) 

"niui*  il  is  tlmt  'Wf  never  tlrpam  of  a  pa«t  cvrnt  as  a  pitst 
erenl.  Any  liislfvriral  cvuul  of  v  hieli  we  d'cam  is  believed 
lo  be  takmif  place  l  efore  our  eyes,  and  any  historical  indi- 
vidual to  be  our  companion.  Anotliir  singular  consequence 
t'^  observable  in  the  case  of  dreams  produced  by  sensatioiu 
of  bodily  pain.  The  Mnaalion  of  the  pain  naj  coll  a|w  w 
«^  as  kindred  idaee  flfpein  mA  He  eaosea,  an  Meeef  UmI 
which  will  remoTe  the  pain,  which,  when  wo  are  awake, 
muiit  often  follow  the  sontration  of  pain ;  and  tht*  idea  will 
be  taken  for  the  aetvinl  pr  -  ii.  i'  af  that  which  \^  I'uiwl  lo 
rebeve  us.  When,  for  instance,  we  hun^jer  or  tlurst  hi 
sleep,  these  uneasy  sensations  call  up  ros])cctively  tlie  ideas 
of  fKMl  or  druak;  we  believe  that  we  have  food  or  drink  in 
owpaBieHiDn,  nrt  (tbe  hunger  or  tMnt  ef  eonrse  oontin  uing) 
«•  ■»  en  to  dnni  of  some  oeeerrenee  vhieli  pievenu 
the  sathlhetion  ef  eur  appetites ;  or  perlieM  ««  here  the 
i'lea  of  the  ta-.lo  of  the  food  or  drink,  and  beliere  that  vve 
h  ave  the  -CTisation  ('f  tasting,  but  yet  tlic  hunjjer  or  thirst 

not  allayed.  Immediately  some  uther  viand  or  bcverat'e 
presents  itself  to  us;  again  are  we  debarred  (he 
cojoymeot.  eregefai  do  wc  taste  and  proAt  iMl;  end  thus 
doBB  the  dream  preaeed  imttt  we  aweuu 

The  incongruity  of draami,  orfin  otlieriraide)the  grouping 
of  objects  in  our  dreams  which  could  not  exist  toi;oiher  in 
reality,  results  immediately  from  this  mistaking  of  idcox  fi>r 
sensations.  There  is  no  more  inconirniity  in  the  collocation 
(•t  uur  ideas  tliemselvesduritig  sieep,  tliau  tii  that  of  our  iilens 
in  tbe  waking  state.  In  both  states  they  follow  one  anotlx  i 
according  to  the  same  law.  But  when  we  have  ideas  of 
oMecto  dnringileep,  we  believe  that  the  objects  are  Ihem- 
aefveeateMOl;  and  tbeugb  the  eaUocation  ef  the  ideas  is 
iwtnral,  endtoflli  ea  veiiM  exefto  no  mrpriae  in  lha  nakfng 
state,  the  collocation  of  the  objects  is  stronge,  and  would 
then  also  excite  surprise.  Drijunuj,  though  only  trains  of 
ideas,  are  l)clievcd  at  the  time  (as  has  been  i>xplamedii 
sueeessiom  of  objects ;  and  when  afiemards  remembiircd  a« 
such,  they  seem  strange  and  int  i  .;r'  us.  Drydcn's  poetical 
dMciiptjon  and  inatance  wmf  hate  reliera  the  veennoM  of 


•  I)r^-^iuR  all'  tSr  iiiffrl.Klrs  nlitcli  f.iucy  rnalifi ; 
WIm  naparch  rvBoon  ilmi*.  IhU  mnine  wallc*, 
OoiMfaHMlsa  Meisr  etei^iiiMsrt  tMagib 
A  «Mit  «f  coMst*  at  a      «f  Msft.' 

i.  There  being  no  !<«ii!Mitions  in  .is  i[i  (lii-  v.  iiVlnj; 
state,  to  break  ofi'  tlie  trains  of  our  ideas,  the  ast^ociaiious 
which  have  been  at  any  previous  time  or  times  formed  be- 
rweeo  tliosa  kWea  have  more  uninterrupted  play  when  we  are 
asleep  than  when  we  are  awake.  When  we  are  awake,  one 
idee  calla  up  aaotbec,  thie  pathafae  think  and  thue  a  tiain  of 
Meee  ie  eemmeneed,  when  of  e  mdden  we  mo  aone  object ; 
the  sensation  then  takes  pooseMion  '  f  thu  mind,  and  (in  the 
common  phruM;)  tbe  attention  is  wnhdniun  frnm  tlie  tmin 
tif  ideas.  When  we  art  Mlecp  thi^  cannot  happen  ;  and  an 
av5<i<:iation  between  any  two  ideas  ha*  to  give  way  only 
to  a  stronger  asitociatioQ  between  oneef  tham  and  a  third. 

The  gwetCToohieniy,  then  if  thy  wete  made  by  tii  whan 
awohe^  of  ayeiiehaa  er  weayi  whieh  «a  helleve  te  enr 
^mm%  that  we  <>iieak  or  write,  bos  been  already  noticed. 

Tliiis  It  IS  tiiat  we  often  go  through  a  repetition  in 
our  dream?!  with  considerably  greater  ease  than  v^e  cun 
do  it  when  awake.  For  the  same  reason  again,  ideas 
':ceur  to  us  in  our  dreams  of  which  we  have  not  for  a 
Tery  long  time  been  esoMioiia  when  awake,  and  which  we 
hnei  been  perhaps  amUib  lAan  anxious  to  do  so,  to  call 
i»(aa4  tniMef  iiaMait  §ne  thne^  whieh  we  have 


perb^ie  wiifaad  to  oonplelei  whan  awake  hal  to  MMniM^ 
tnenuioh  as  Ae  — oeiatipmi  hatweee  the  aefeiai  fem  ef 
tdeee  in  the  trains  are  too  faint  to  boar  up  against  tlie  ron 
tinual  interruptions  of  sonsatiuiis.  These  ideas  and  u  uui 
of  ideas  oceurnns;  in  dreams,  which  we  arc  unable  f  >  c  i.; 
up  when  we  ar«f)  awake,  are  said  to  hare  been  forgotten. 
Dr.  .Abercrombie  gives  an  instance  of  a  gentleman  who. 
having  been  aomething  of  a  Greek  scholar  in  his  vatith, 
had  aftorwaids  so  entirely  forgotten  the  language  tnat  he 
eoBld  net  eren  lead  the  words,  but  who  often  dreamt  of 
mdinf  Cheek  works  whteh  he  had  used  at  college,  and  in 
such  manner  as  to  und-  t;ii;(1  them.  (p.  28-1  )  Sir  "Walter 
Scott  relates  a  very  cxtiaofiliuary  dreaAi  of  tins  kind  in  his 
Notes  to  'The  A  nti(|uarv','  in  the  last  edition  of  tbo  Warerley 
Moveli,  to  which  we  must  coo  teat  ourselves  with  referring 
the  reader. 

We  may  obicm,  that  the  aame  levival  of  long-forgotten 
ideas  and  tieine  of  ideaa  takes  place  ofken  during  delirium, 

the  similarity  between  our  trains  in  which  stale  and  our 
dreams  we  have  already  alludeil  to.  A  v  vrv  singular  instance 
of  such  revival  during  delirium  is  related  by  Mr.  Cela 
ridi^e,  in  his  '  Biographia  Luenuria'  tvol.  i.  chap.  vi.). 

To  ilu'i  head  is  to  be  referred  a  remark  generally  made 
eonceming  dreams,  that  tbe  mind  eMroises  no  centiol  orver 
the  ideas  which  compose  them,  er  (aa  it  is  etharwiw  ex- 
fiiatod)  thai  the  mind  does  not  exert  its  wilt  upon  them, 
as  it  dose  npen  idses  eompMin?  trains  in  the  waking  state. 
The  mind  is  iujI  divcrir.l  Hi  in  lin-  ii  ii^sof  ideas  which 
pass  betore  it  by  the  occuiit  iitt;  ul  ik;;j»al)ons ;  thus  it  need 
>  1  lii  iie,  as  It  enntmually  iloes  in  the  wakin<;  stale,  to 
have  the  ideas  composing  ibe  trains  rather  thiin  the  aensa- 
tioiia;  and  thas  the  ideas  are  not  presented  to  it,  as  flwf 
continually  aie.in  the  wakiu  atote^  in  that  pertieukr  oom< 
binaiion  whieh  ia  celied  dnirv  tk§  tdSw,  or  teUting  of 
the  idem.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  full  extent  to  which  the 
remark  concerning  the  absence  of  will  (as  n  is  calledj  over 
ideas  in  dreams  is  true ;  tiiouich,  from  i  l.r  tnanner  in  which 
it  is  expressed,  it  loeais,  and  indeed  it  is  generally  intended, 
to  imply  much  more. 

When  we  are  awake,  we  are  said  to  will  bodily  aetieoib 
and  to  will  mental  actions  or  ideas.  Now,  when  ww  SN 
asleep,  we  will  hodilf  adians  likewise ;  but  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  tbe  boor  is  aflbeled  during  sleep,  the  actions 
do  not  follow  the  stale  uf  mind  called  triu,  as  they  do 
when  w  e  ;ue  awake.  Wc  will  to  run  from  an  enemy  who, 
\V(  1  selieve,  !•«  pursiiiiic:  us,  but  we  cannot  run;  the  muscles 
are  so  utlecied  in  sleep  that  tbeir  action  does  not  follow  tbo 
state  of  mind  called  trill,  as  it  does  when  we  are  awake. 
Every  one  who  has  drsenied  must  have  expsnenoad  soeh 
a  dream  as  this,  and  most  renMnifaee  the  fter  whieh  fcUows 
it.  But  the  circumstsnoe  that  the  action  does  not  fultow 
by  no  meons  alleets  tbe  existence  of  the  state  of  mind 
<\  :!cil  ut'U  during  dreams;  and  in  sleep  therefore,  as  in  tho 
uakini;  stale,  we  will  Iwlily  actions.  Again,  aa  r^ards 
mental  actions  or  ideas,  vve  exert  our  will  over  these,  in  the 
waking  stale,  either  by  attending  to  them,  or  by  endeavourinf 
toreoollect  them,  aikd  in  no  otnerway;  and  every  one  who 
hnsdieemed  flsost  he  eameteMs  of  attantion  te  tiaiaeef  ideas 
during  his  dieann,  and  of  endeevoars  to  neellect  ideas. 
Thus  neither  as  regards  mental  nrtli  li^  Is  ^here  saipehsanee 
during  dreams  of  the  state  of  ro  tnl  cillt  d  will. 

The  only  diflerence  in  respt-  ;  ui  this  stale  of  mind  be- 
tween dreams  and  waking  trains  is,  as  we  have  leid,  that  in 
the  former  there  is  not  so  lauoh  need  of  ettantion  to  the 
ideas  as  in  tbe  boter  j  inasmuch  ae  iliiawa  Me  not  inte^ 
nipted  byaenaal{eH,aemetiahMief  idaeeindiewaking  state. 

3.  Our  measure  of  time  during  dreams  appears  not  to 
coincide  with  that  in  tho  waking  state.  Having  fallen 
asleep  Ibr  a  tew  moment.\  wc  behevo  that  we  go  through, 
before  wo  awake,  a  series  of  events  wbivh  would  occupy, 
did  they  really  happen,  days  or  months,  or  even  years.  And 
tbe  same  takes  place  often,  when  a  sensation  occuis  to 
awake  us,  in  the  brief  interval  between  the  having  of  the 
aamation  and  the  waking.  Dr.  Abaienmhie  gives  the  fol- 
lewuig  instttice^  whieh  will  wrve  ea  as  woll  as  any  other 
fir  illustrution  : — '  A  [gentleman  dreamed  that  he  bad  en 
listed  as  a  soldier,  joitied  his  reiriment,  deserted,  was  appre- 
hended, carried  buck,  tred,  cimticmnod  to  be  shot,  and  at 
last  led  out  for  execulnn.  After  all  the  usual  preparations, 
a  gun  was  Sred:  he  awnke  with  tbe  report,  and  found  that 
a  noise  in  an  a^ioiniog  room  had  both  produced  the  dream 
and  awahed  bin.*  (p.  «79.)  Acaiat  'A  fUander mln»' am 
Or. AbmnmUe.  *dmmna4  Oiil  hn  rnnmed  teAlMli% 
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and  spent  a  fortnight  in  America.  In  embarking  on  his 
return,  he  fell  into  tbosea;  and  having  awaked  with  the 
fii^t.  diaoovcred  that  ha  had  not  been  asleep  above  ten 
■untttM.* 

This  discrepancy  betinen  our  notions  of  time  when  wo 
are  asleep  and  when  we  are  awake  may  be  very  easily  ex- 
plained. The  idea  of  time  is  only  an  idea  of  so  many  suc- 
cessions of  events,  or  of  idcus,  wlu'thcr  called  up  by  these 
events  or  olhcrwiftc.  On  lookiiic;  hiv:k  throii'j;b  any  pi-riud 
of  our  mental  history,  if  we  remember  many  feelings  that 
havo  guccct;ded  the  uiio  to  tlie  otluer,  we  have  the  idee  of  a 
long  time;  if  fe«,  of  a  t.hort  ons.  Now  idoas  «i«  nmcm- 
berad  in  proportion  u  they  are  intafesting  ofTivid.  In  the 
Waking  sli'ii'  -ri'l  in  shop  the  same  ideas  would  pass  before 
the  mind  dunng  the  same  time;  but  m  the  waking  state 
they  would  be  viewed  as  ideas  only,  and  the  greater  number 
would  not  be  remembered.  But  in  sleep  they  arc  bolicvtxl  to 
be  sensatioiia,  the  events  thought  of  are  believed  actually 
to  take  place,  and  the  ideas  thus  become  interesting  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  cannot  he  forgotten.  l4iokin^  back 
through  these  ideas,  and  remembering  every  one  or  them, 
we  judge  the  time  during  which  they  have  paiaed  before 
the  mind  to  have  been  a  Ions;  titne. 

4.  It  remains  to  spoak  of  the  absence  of  surprise  in 
dreams.  It  is  not  inde\.'d  true  that  the  feeling  of  •.urpri.'^' 
is  altogether  absent  from  dreams,  as  is  generally  asserted ; 
whHe  in  lliose  cases  in  which  it  is  absent,  and  in  which  its 
abaenee  ii  thounbt  worthy  of  remark*  the  explanation  is 
aimpte.  In  out  dreams  we  believe  that  we  tee  penona  who 
ore  either  dead  or  in  a  di.stant  rountry,  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised ;  we  believe  thai  we  w  itness  events  which  happenc<l 
a  very  loiif;  time  afjo,  and  we  are  not  surprised.  Now  we 
have  the  ideas  of  the  penions  and  events,  and  we  have  not 
at  the  same  time  the  ideas  of  the  death  or  the  distant 
country  or  the  distant  time  at  which  the  event  took  place ; 
having  the  ideas  of  the  persons  and  events,  we  believe 
these  ideas,  as  has  been  already  eatplained,  to  be  aanaationa; 
and  as  wo  have  not,  together  with  the  apparent  seniations, 
the  ideas  of  the  death,  distant  country.  Sec.  we  have  no 
ideas  with  which  the  apparent  sensations  are  incongruous; 
and  there  beni|:;  no  incongruit}',  there  is  nothing  to  surprise 
us.  We  think  of  the  persons  or  events,  as  wu  might  think 
of  them  when  awake,  without  certain  additional  ideas; 
and  not  having  these  additional  idoBib  we  are  not  aurprised 
at  teeing,  or  believing  that  we  see,  the  penoitt  or  events, 
any  more  thnn  we  sliould  be  surprised  at  seeing  (could  we 
by  possibility  do  so)  the  same  persons  or  events  when  we 
Were  awake,  if  we  knew  not  tliat  the  person  had  died  or 
was  m  another  country,  or  that  the  event  was  one  of  history. 

This  explanation  is  confirmed  by  those  instances  in  which 
we  do  feel  surprise.  The  idea  of  a  person  or  event  believed 
to  be  seen  may  call  up  any  of  the  additkmal  ideas  that 
have  befom  be^  abarat.  We  believe  that  we  aee  a  omon. 
and  we  then  think  of  hto  death ;  we  are  immediately  sur- 
prised; ar  1  Iream  that  we  are  dreaming-  E-  i  rv  ne 
who  has  dreamed  must  h;ive  experienced  such  n  li  luu  ihis, 

II.  This  second  part  of  the  art:  v  ;i  ;  ntun  m  much 
of  the  little  that  is  known  concerning  th«i  »tate  of  the  body 
in  sleep  as  is  relevant  to  the  sutgeet  of  dieema. 

llie  Ofana  of  the  ilve  external  senses  are  so  affected  by 
deepb  tibat  the amaationawhidi respectively  pertain  tothen 
are  either  not  felt  at  all,  or  are  Mt  very  inach  less  often* 
and  very  much  less,  than  when  we  are  awahe^  and  even 
when  they  arc  felt  they  gmmlllf  awake  IM.  But  of  this 
we  have  already  spoken. 

Wo  have  also  spoken  of  tlie  effects  of  sensations  of  bodily 
I»in  and  of  internal  sensations  on  dreams.  The  manner  in 
which  sickness,  through  the  medium  of  intamal  tamationi^ 
initnajflea  draaiai»  ia  teailtBr  to  efaiy  one. 

It  ia  a  qneation  whether  aleep  opnatea  on  the  mind  as 

Well  as  on  the  body ;  whether,  while  it  suspends  the  action 
of  the  body,  it  also,  cither  through  the  body  or  other\vi.se, 
suspends  the  action  of  the  mind.  This  is  a  question  on 
which  we  cannot  speak  positivelv,  and  on  whioh  our  opi- 
nion can  be  determined  only  by  Via  gteater  probMHiff  of 
the  one  aide  or  of  the  other. 

8oiM  writeca  aaaait  tliat  wa  do  not  alwaya  dream 
when  we  are  asleeo.  Tbey  say  that  the  proper  effect  of 
sleep  ts  to  suspend  the  action  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of 
the  oody,  and  that,  to  the  extent  to  which  we  dream,  steep 
is  impaired.  Tlioy  speak  of  two  kinds  of  sleep,  the  otic  in 
which  we  do  not  dream,  and  which    they  call  j>erffrt 

aleepi  the  other,  in  wbieh  we  dnam,  and  which  tbey 


call  imperfect.  One  of  these  w  riters  is  Mr.  T  oike,  who  has 
expressed  a  %*ery  decided  opimou  that  durin;;  sleep  we 
do  not  always  •  think ;  his  arguments  ui  favour  of  tbo 
opinion  being,  that  all  of  us  are  coiisctuus  of  luving  no 
dreams  during  a  amatdemble  portion  of  the  time  that  mn 
sleep,  that  some  persons  even  do  not  dream  at  all,  and  that 
8  supposition  that  thn  -^ms  are  forgotten  almost  the  very 
moment  after  they  have  taken  place  is  absurd.  [Essay  on 
thf  Human  Utiderstanding,  2,  i.  sec.  ii.)  If  however  we  d>i 
not  dream  alwavis,  how  is  the  bopnning  of  our  dreams  ac- 
counted for  ?  The  mind  is,  on  thia  an|ipoaition,  at  a  par- 
tieular  period  of  sleep,  void  of  idcaa;  an  idea  auddenly 
eiitera  it,  and  dreaming  begina.  Now  the  idea  waa'not 
called  up  by  an  idea  antecedent  to  it, Ibr  antecedently  there 
was  no  idea  in  the  mind.  How  then  did  it  come  to  enter 
the  mind?  This  consideration  appears  to  us  adequate  to 
set  the  question  at  rest  as  to  w  hether  we  dream  always  or  not. 

Dreiiiiiing  always,  wo  may  iLincmber  or  forget  our 
dreams  according  to  whether  our  sleep  is  deep  or  sUgbt, 
and  rememl>er  them  m  proportion  as  it  is  not  deep. 
One  part  of  tlie  aame  fki  of  aleep  ia  more  intenae  than 
another;  the  dreamer  remembers  the  dreams  of  thia  last 
part,  but  forfjets  those  of  the  'ii  i  -  f  f  ijards  which  it  is  llic 
same  us  if  ho  had  not  dreaiui  at  in  ouo  stale  of  ht-allii 
the  same  person  has  a  greater  amount  of  deep  &lecp  than 
in  another ;  he  ui  cons(H|UiH)ce  remembers  his  dreams 
better,  or  (as  be  would  most  probably  express  it)  he  dreama 
more  in  the  second  state  of  health  than  in  the  fliat.  Anio, 
one  peraon'a  bodily  conatitution  ia  audi  aa  to  make  hia  aUep 
generally  more  inttfue  than  that  of  another  person,  and  in 
consequence  he  is  less  of  a  dreamer.  There  have  been 
instances  of  persons  who  do  not  remember  ever  la  have 
dreamed,  and  of  others  who  lia\~e  not  remembered  any  dreams 
until  at  a  very  ad\  anrcd  ])ehod  of  life. 

III.  As  regards  the  instances  of  dreams  which  we  nropoae 
to  rdatob  there  are  three  possible  cases ;  tbef  tn  mam  uti- 
tnMLor  tras  and  explainable  by  ordinaiy  or  natmnl  means, 
or  eiae  tme  and  not  ao  explainable,  and  therefore  (in  the 
common  phrase)  supernatural.  Now  these  instances  are 
.so  fur  authenticated,  that  we  are  not  uuthorized  aliotothi  r 
to  discredit  them.  Not  discreditini;  them,  we  aie  ^^;•t 
unable  to  explain  them  by  thoordiiiary  means;  though  it 
is  possible,  ««tahify,.that  as  the  dreana  and  their  atlciittat 
circunutaoeaa  oome  to  na.  then  nay  he  both  aome  asag> 
geraiion  in  die  dreams  themaelvea,  and  aome  omisaion  of  in- 
cidents previous  to  the  occurrence  of  the  dreams  whii^li 
might  help  to  explain  the  attendant  circumstances.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  instances  (and  we  are  about  to  gut- 
merely  a  selection)  are  numerous.  And  again,  there  is 
anotlicr  set  of  inoidenis,  also  well  authenticated,  which,  lik« 
these  instances  of  dreauis,  are,  if  we  believe  them  as  they 
are  related,  unsusceptible  of  explanation  by  ordinary  or 
natural  means.  We  refer  tothettanyatoriea  told  of  the 
appearance  of  persons,  at  die  moment  of  death,  to  friends  or 
relations  at  a  distance  from  the  spot  where  thi!  death  takes 
place.  Now  these  incidents  pave  the  way  to  some  extent 
for  a  belief  in  tlie  supernatural  character  of  siicli  dreams  as 
we  arc  about  to  relate.  If  these  incidents  are  believed  to 
be  supernatural,  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not 
also  be  supernatural  dreama.  We  muat  obaerve  however 
that  in  calling  either  the  inddento  to  which  we  have  re- 
Ibrred  or  the  dreama  aupematural,  we  mean  no  more  than 
that  they  cannot  he  explained  by  natural  means.  Wc 
cannot  say  how  they  wen^  brou^jht  about ;  neither  can  we 
say,  looking  at  the  particular  circumstances  under  which 
they  happened  and  tlie  jiarticular  |>ersonB  to  whon  they 

happeoea,  why  they  were  brought  about 

llw  tiatinatsnoe  that  wc  give  is  of  a  dream  which  oc- 
curred to  a  fnttonan  now  aliva,  and  which  waa  rdated 
by  him  to  meroben  of  hia  flmily  who  are  aleo  now  alive. 

and  to  other  prr^on-,  on  the  day  after  he  dreamt  iU  ami 
before  the  evm  i  ,,  i  i  li  he  seems  to  have  foreseen  in  hiv 
dream  ".;is  kii  We  extract  the  account  of  the  dream, 

makint;  some  miinnterial  alterations,  from  a  book  caiied 
the  '  Itoyal  Book  of  Dreams,'  in  which  it  is  given  with  the 
greatest  particularity.  '  In  the  lught  of  the  Uth  of  May. 
ISIS,  Ur.  Williama,  of  Soorrior  Hoaae.  near  Redruth,  in 
Cornwall,  awoke  his  wife,  and,  exceedingly  agitated,  told 
her  that  he  had  dreamt  that  he  was  in  the  lobbv  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  saw  a  roan  shoot  with  a  pist;d  a 
genileman  who  iiad  just  entered  the  lobby,  who  was  said 
Uj  be  the  chancellor;  to  which  Mr*.  W.  replied  that  it  was 

only  a  dream,  and  reooounended  him  to  go  to  aleep  aa  mob 
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u  he  ooultL  Ho  did  so ;  but  shortly  after  he  again  awoke 
b«r.  and  said  that  he  had,  a  second  timi-,  luil  tliu  same 
dreain.  The  same  vision  was  repeated  a  third  tinio;  on 
vbich,  notwithstanding  his  wife's  entreaties  tliat  he  would 
lie  qni«t  ukI  sndwvoiir  to  fiuget  it,  he  arow  (tbeo  between 
une  and  tvo  o'idoek)  aod  drased  bimMlfl  At  brwkfast 
Uwdnttu  van  tin  lole  mliiflet  of  eomwMtieii;  and  in 
tbe  fefenoon  If r.  W.  vent  to  Ftlnumfh,  ^tuate  he  reUted 

•.r.L'  pirticulars  of  'hc:xi  to  all  of  his  acquaintoniM)  that  lie 
On  the  toliowni;;  day,  Mr.  Tucker,  of  Tremaion 
I'lt-ile,  ai'coinpriniivl  by  his  wife,  a  daui;liter  of  Mr.  W., 
»ent  to  Scornur  House  on  a  vi^u.  Mr.  W.  related  to  Mr. 
T  tbe  circumstance  of  his  dreams;  ou  which  Mr.  T.  ob- 
tani  that  it  would  do  very  well  for  a  dream  to  have  the 
cbooeller  in  the  jobbr  of  the  House  of  Coniinotu,  but  that 
hit  would  not  be  found  there  in  reality.  Mr.  T.  then  asked 
viutwrtof  a  man  he  a^(>carc<l  to  be,  when  Mr.  W.  de- 
scribed him  miiiuiLly.  Mr.  T.  replied,  "  Your  description 
:i  r.ut  at  all  that  ut  llie  chancellor,  but  is  very  exactly  that 
f  Mr.  PercevaU  the  chancellor  of  the  excliequer."  He 
Uwn  inquired  whether  Mr.  W.  had  ever  seen  Mr.  Perceval, 
ind  eu  told  that  he  had  never  seen  him,  nor  had  ever  had 
uirtlniK  to  do  vith  him;  and  further,  tlurt  he  had  never 
teen  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  hie  lift;.  At  thb  nwmcnt 
they  lieard  a  horse  t^ullop  to  the  door  of  the  house  :  and 
immediately  after  a  son  of  Mr.  Williams  entered  the  room, 
ajidsaid  that  hi;  hud  guUoi-ed  tint  Iruin  Truro,  having  seen 
4  jpaikmao  there  who  had  cume  by  that  evening's  mail 
fmi  town,  and  who  liad  been  in  the  lobby  of  the  House 
«f  OoaunoQB  on  the  ovaiiiag  of  the  Utb.  when  a  nan  called 
Bfcllingham  had  shot  Mr.  Perceval.  After  the  aatonisb- 
mcnt  which  this  intelligence  created  had  a  little  subsided, 
Mr  W.  described  tiifjst  minutely  llic  uppeuiunce  and  dress 
ul  the  man  ihut  he  in  his  dream  fire  the  pistol  at  tiie 
ciunccUor,  as  ul-u  of  the  chancellor.  About  six  weeks 
after,  Mr.  W.  having  business  in  town,  went^  accompanied 
hj  a  friend,  to  the  Home  of  Commons,  where,  as  has  been 
dioadf  observed,  be  had  never  before  been.  Immediately 
Aaibeeamc  to  the  steps  at  the  entrance  of  the  lobby,  be 
wi.  "This  place  is  as  distinctly  within  my  recollection,  in 
my 'Ireaui,  any  room  in  my  house;"  and  he  made  the 
Mine  obser'  aiion  when  he  entered  the  lobby.  He  then 
|o  ..iLcj  out  the  t'xnci  spot  where  Belhiighaiu  stood  when 
he  iad,  ana  w  hich  Mr.  rerceval  had  reached  when  he  was 
ttruck  by  the  ball,  where  be  fell.  The  dress  both  of  Mr. 
P^rceYsl  and  Bellingbam  agreed  with  the  daacrintion  given 
by  Mr.  W.,  even  to  the  most  minute  parlkuurs.*  ^Iiw 
dream  is  related  al>o  by  Dr.  AlKircromhie  (p.  .lOU),  with  a 
vlh^ht  varialiuu  lis  tu  the  time  that  elap»ed  between  tlio 
liream  and  the  announcement  of  the  avsnt^  and  with  aoDie 
iuidittonal  circumstances. 

The  two  following  are  among  many  instances  mentioned 
birDr.Abefcrambie,  who  vouches  for  their  trutL  A  Scotch 
aMnaaOi  who  lived  near  Edmbuigta,  diuamt  one  night, 
vluIsgB  a  visit  in  that  town,  that  he  saw  a  flie,  and  one 
•fUtchOdren  in  the  midst  of  it  On  awaking,  he  instantly 
p>t  up  and  returned  home  with  the  greatest  speinl.  He 
fuond  his  housie  on  fire,  and  was  just  in  lime  to  assjist  in 
wing  one  <it"  his  children,  who  in  tlie  alarm  hud  been  left  in 
a  place  of  danger.  Two  sisters  had  been  for  some  days 
aitendiiig  a  t>ick  brother,  and  one  of  them  had  borrowed  a 
*at«h  from  a  friend,  fa«r  own  bomg  under  repair.  The  sisters 
«?r«  sleeping  together  in  a  room  commnnkatinf  with  that 
their  brut  her,  when  the  elder  awoke  in  a  state  of  gi-eat  agi- 
ta'ion.and  rouseil  th«  other  to  tell  her  that  ishu  had  had  a 
fnghi/ul  dream.  '  I  dreamt,'  she  said,  '  that  Mary's  watch 
•sopped  ;  and  that  when  I.  told  you  of  the  circumstance, 
}ou  replied,  "  Much  worse  than  that  has  happened ;  for 
— — 's  breath  has  stopped  also,"*- — naming  their  sick 
^fother,  The  watch,  however,  was  found  to  be  goins  oor- 
Wrtly.snd  the  brother  was  sleeping  quietly.  "Hie  dream 
mnsd  the  next  night;  and  on  tne  following  morning, 
^ae  of  tlie  MSter^*  having  occasion  to  seal  a  nolo,  went  to 
get  ifit  WiU  h  from  a  writing-desk  in  which  she  had  dc- 
PMiiil  It,  when  slie  found  that  it  had  slopped.  She  rushed 
Biiyiiiir  brijtlier  s  room  in  alarm,  remembering  the  dream, 
uil  K>und  that  he  had  been  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit  of 
fuffucatioD,  and  had  enired.  (Ahoraiombie's  InUUtebiai 

The  following  is  written  in  the  fly-leaf  of  an  old  copy  of 
''Wao •  Concordance,  belonging  to  a  friend  uf  the  writer  of 
tib  article.  Ils<  ir  i.tu-iiniial  manner  of  narration  entitles 
tt  to  belief;  md  the  prediotion  of  the  beheadine  of  Charles 


I.  and  of  the  fire  to  the  old  woman  is  no  more  extraoidi- 
nary  than  that  of  the  death  ot'  Mr.  Perceval  to  a  frent'e- 
maii  viUo  had  never  seen  him,  and  was  m  no  way  ooQ- 
neclcd  with  him.  It  is  signed  Richard  FlMUMi^  to 
whom,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  the  Concoidanos  onao  ha> 
longed;  and  it  is  dated  September  I  Ml,  llS66t  theyeuret 
the  Are  uf  London.  '  In  the  yeare  1653,  on  tlie  26lh  day  of 
May,  Mr.  Fortescue  of  Ware,  in  llie  county  of  I)evon,  a 
pt:n;<.iri  of  i^reate  Iwnoure  and  sobriety,  told  me  at  Heanton 
111  the  said  county,  in  the  presence  of  my  nephew.  Roll,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  quality,  that  there  was  a  woman  uf  his 
knowledge,  that  was  then  living,  that  main  \  earcs  before 
the  warres  had  a  vision  of  then,  and  of  the  km^ '»  beltead- 
ing,  and  amoont  many  other  partienlara,  of  the  oestruction 
of  London.  This  I  writt  down  in  my  Almanack  ibr  the 
yearc  Ifljl,  the  .'.mie  day  it  was  tviUl  in,-  v.  ith  Avyrtat  Dtw- 
under  It ;  but  it  luitii  pleased  Gud  thai  lor  our  same  Lon- 
don i>  ai'.sue  now  otmsttDMd.  I  pcuy  God  w«  may  all  raceive 
instruction  by  it.* 

We  shall  conclude  these  instances  with  an  account  of 
two  concurrent  dreams  furnished  bv  Dr.  Abercrombiei  which 
were  not,  like  those  we  have  already  giveut  followed  by  the 
event  on  which  they  are  said  to  have  turned,  but  of  w  hieh 
the  coincidence  is  very  extraordinar)'.  •  A  yourit;  man, 
who  was  at  an  academy  a  hundred  miles  from  home,  dieamt 
tliut  he  went  to  his  father's  house  in  the  night,  tried  the 
front-door,  but  found  it  locked ;  got  in  by  a  back-door,  and, 
finding  nobody  out  of  bed,  went  directly  to  the  bod-room  of 
his  uarents.  lie  then  said  to  his  raothori  whom  he  finind 
awake,  *' Mother.  I  am  going  a loqg  jotinwy  aod  am  come 
to  bid  y  ou  iroo*!  bye."  Od  this,  she  answered  under  much 

agitation,  "  C)h  dear  son,  thou  art  dead!"  He  iiistaiillv 
aw  oke,  and  thouL;;lil  no  mui  e  of  his  dream,  until  a  iew  davss 
after,  he  received  a  letter  from  his  father,  inquiring  very 
auxiuusly  ai'lei  Ins  health,  in  consequence  of  a  frightful 
dream  his  mothc  i  I:  .1  on  the  same  night  in  whieli  the 
dream  now  mentioned  uicurred  to  him.  She  dreamt  that 
she  heard  some  one  attempt  to  open  the  front-door,  then  ce 
to  the  baek<door,  and  at  last  eomo  into  her  bed- room.  She 
then  saw  it  was  her  son,  who  came  to  the  side  of  her  lied, 
and  said,  "  Mother,  I  am  going  a  lonu;  joiirnev  and  I  am 
come  to  bid  you  g;o(Kl  bye:'  on  which  she  exclaimed,  *'  Oh 
dear  son,  tlioii  art  dead  !"  But  nothing HttUaual  h^tpSMd 
to  either  of  the  jiarties  '    (p.  '^95.) 

Instances  of  such  dreams  as  these  have  been  related  in  all 
times.  The  dream  of  Coisar's  wife,  Calpnmia,  the  night  befim 
the  assassination  (Soeton.  Cmar,  81),  is  such  an  instaixje. 

There  are  many  dreaiii.s  recorded  both  In  tl  c  OM  and  tlie 
New  Testament,  which,  together  with  the  attemUiU  circum- 
stances, rest  on  very  strong  historical  evidence,  resembliuir 
thu  instances  occurring  in  what  is  called  profane  history ; 
and  a  supernatural  a^^ency  being  admitted  in  them,  theve 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  exist  also  in  other  instances 
of  dreams.  For  when  once  wo  allow  the  inadeouaoy  of 
natural  means  for  the  eaplanaliun  ctf  a  particular  pucnome- 
uon,  we  cannot  stop  where  we  please,  and  say  tnere  is  a 
reason  wliy  suiicrnatural  causes  should  have  operated  iri 
tins  case,  but  tliere  is  none  why  they  should  ha\e  operated 
in  that.  In  s[ieakin(,'  of  supernatural  causes  or  of  super- 
natural agency,  phrases  to  which  wc  attach  no  definite  posi- 
tive meaning,  and  which  we  can  only  explain  negatively, 
we  oonfoss  our  inabili^  to  account  for  the  manner  in  whidi 
an  event  or  events  came  to  pass ;  and  if  inmblo  to  Meonnt 
for  the  manner,  we  cannot  take  upott  ounalvaa  to  ffiflriw 
the  reason  of  the  occurrence. 

The  supernatural  interpositions  to  which,  in  oiu"  tliffi- 
culty.  we  report  for  aid,  must,  if  they  exist,  be  determined 
by  general  laws,  which  in  the  course  of  time  it  either 
may  or  may  not  be  given  to  men  to  know.  At  present 
we  see  only  the  particular  hiterpositions,  partienlar  evanta 
belonging  to  another  system,  which  we  call  auparnatwal* 
which  is  governed,  however,  doubtless,  like  otir  own  or  the 
natural  system,  by  general  laws,  and  w  hich  m  .  (  ;  perhap.s 
co-ordinately  with  this  to  a  common  end  ;  ana  knowing  not 
the  laws  of  that  system,  nor  the  connexion  between  it  and 
our  own,  we  «in  do  no  more  at  present  than  record  the 
particuUr  instances.  It  is  certainly  itot  philosophical  to 
rafor  each  particular  intcrnosition  to  a  particulor  providenea, 
as  it  dene  by  Bishop  Built  in  his  sermon  oonoemtng  the 
'  Holy  Office  of  Angels;'  but  in  an  admission  of  our  own 
ignorane-e,  combing  with  an  opinion  tliut  the  iuterposi* 
tiuns  (a>  Tm  ^  are  called)  are  regulated  by  genanl  HW^ 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  to  be  e^jeeted  to. 
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Many  dreams  which  have  iii  former  times  been  OK>oountcd 
supernatural,  as  revciiluiir  fiicis  and  initlis  of  science,  may 
doubtless  be  explained  by  meuiia  wilhht  our  own  kitowlt^ge. 
We  have  spoken  of  Franklin's  belief  in  revelations  made 
to  him  during  dreams  concerning  political  events,  and  have 
given  a  natural  explanation  of  tlieir  revelations.  The  dream 
which  is  related  in  Six  Walter  Seott's  Notes  to  The  AnH- 
quary  would,  there  is  IitUe  dou1>t,  have  fonnerly  been  con- 
sidered supernatural. 

There  are  several  instanpcs  of  dreams,  similar  to  those  re- 
lated of  himself  by  Kranklm  an<i  that  related  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  given  by  Henry  More  in  his  '  ImmortolitY  of  the 
Boul.*<ii.  16.)  all  of  which  may  be  explaiiied  sunaitarly ; 
as,  for  insuoce,  the  dream  of  Avensoar  Allnnaatoii,  an 
Arabian  physician,  to  whom  hh  lately  deeeaaed  fHend 
suggested  in  his  sleep  *a  very  soverain  medicine  fir  his 
sore  eyes.'  Irulee<l  all  dreams  of  the  tijipearaiice  of 
ghosts,  where  they  arc  believed  to  relate  what  may  have 
been  before  knowu  lo  tlie  dreamer,  may  be  explained  by  the 
two  circumstances,  that  ideas  in  dreams  are  taken  for  sen- 
sations, and  that  trains  of  ideas  associated  together  are  not 
liable  to  be  interrupted  by  sensations,  as  they  are  in  sloep. 
Mr.  Coleridge  has  teiy  happify  obserred  that,  in  the  eases 
where  ghosts  are  believed  to  atipenr  in  dreams,  we  have  the 
idea  of  the  fx^rsciti  to  whom  tlie  f^host  l)clongs  as  being  in 
the  room  in  whirh  we  ourselves  are  sleeping;  and  further, 
that  such  ghosts  always  appear  in  a  half  waking  state,  when 
'  the  impr^siaits  of  the  bed,  curtains,  room,  &c.,  received 
by  the  eyes  in  the  half  moments  of  their  openings  blend 
wiAf  and  give  vividness  and  appropriate  distance  to,  the 
dream  ima|i^,  which  retains  trlnn  they  dose  again.'  {Lite- 
rary Rrmnins,  vol.  i.  p.  202.) 

Tbero  is  a  long  '  Essay  on  the  Phenomenon  of  Dream- 
ing' in  Baxter's  '  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human 
Soul the  object  of  which  is  (o  prove  that  dreams  are 
brought  about  by  the  agency  of  spirits.  However  fanciful 
IS  this  object,  the  essay  is  valuable,  as  containing  many  facts 
and  displaying  much  ingenuity. 

The  theoiT  of  drsami  is  treated  brieif  in  Dr.  jBaitley'a 
work,  fat  lb.  Stewart't  *  Plulosophy  of  the  Hwnan  Mind* 
(vol.  i.  chap.  8),  ia  which,  however,  but  little  is  done  to-  ; 
wards  the  elucidation  of  the  subject,  and  iu  Dr.  Beattie's  ' 
'  Disscrtotums.'  (Ixmd.  17b3,  4ti)).  Dr.  .A,bercrombic's  atid  : 
Mr.  Macnish's  works  arc  valuable  fur  nothing  else  than 
the  instances  which  they  fkimish.  There  is  an  article,  occa- 
sioned hj  Mr.  Maonish's  book,  and  written  bj  Sir  William 
Motowwarth,  in  Ae  flnt  Tolama  of  tli«  *  LoDOoa  Review,* 
which  shows  ^at  metaphysical  acumen,  and  flmn  vfaicli 
tb«  reader  will  derive  much  instruction. 

T!i'  w  rl.s  if  Aristotle  contain  a  short  treatise  on  dreams 
(iTffi  'Evviryimv)  ;  and  many  valuable  observations,  as  well 
as  fancies,  are  scattered  through  the  poem  of  Lucretius. 
Tliere  is  also  extant,  in  Gredt,  %  work  on  dreams  by 
AHmniMnja,  besides  the  Onebaorilikon  of  Astrampeyehus, 
Mil  that  nttiiinitad  to  Nicapliot««i »  patriaroh  ef  Coostan- 
tfiMnde. 

DRENTHE,  a  small  province  in  tlw  kingdom  of  Hol- 
land, bounded  on  the  north  by  Groiirngen,  on  the  east  by 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  on  the  south  by  Overys'^el.  and 
on  the  u*»t  by  Ovcryasel  and  Friesland.  Drenthe  lies  be- 
tween 52*  33'  and  53*  12'  N.  lat,  and  between  6"  5'  and  7* 
S.  ten&  Its  estiemelength  fitom  north tosouth  is  41  Eng- 
lUk  nBIm,  tnd  Its  grttlnt  breadth  99  raOea.  Tim  soil  of 
the  province  u  in  general  poor  in  quality,  comprising  a  larj^'^e 
proportion  of  marsh-land  and  of  sandy  wastes.  There  atv 
only  three  towii^  i  i  iuiriniT  mention,  viz. :  A.^  i-n.  the  capi- 
tal, MeppoU,  and  Koevord«n.  Asiien  is  about  22  miles 
wuth  of  the  town  of  Grooingen;  the  population  in  1814 
amounted  to  117A  souls,  and  at  present  is  about  1900. 
Hsppalt^  viliieh  is  in  the  aeutii-west  ootiMr  cf  the  province, 
m  von  pepMloMt  and  contains  about  CSOO  inhabitants, 
many  of  nhmn  ara  employed  in  wesrvinf  eanvaaa.  Keeror- 
den.  'situated  on  the  small  river  Aa,  in  -tT  41'  N.  lat  and 
6°  -ii'  ¥..  lon^.,  stands  m  a  inora.ss.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
strctifrth,  l)cing  considered  the  chef-<ro?uvre  of  Cochorn 
and  the  key  to  i  he  provinces*  of  Overywel,  Groningen,  and 
niesfamd.  It  was  besieged  in  1672  by  the  bishop  of  Mun- 
atar,  and  teken  by  him  uuoodittM  tmeheijraf  the  gover- 
Ber;%(AitwassooB«lleri«tu«n  hy  theDntbh.  The  popu- 
lation is  about  2200.  In  the  statistical  pubHcations  of  the 
Dutch  government  Drenthe  is  for  most  purposes  in- 
diided  with  the  o^^mmg  prt,'\'irirr  nf  (irini iul'-iti,  sc.  tlint 
It  i#  net  poaaiMe  tp  i»9Br  ant  detaiia  of  that  nature.  The 


population  of  the  entire  province  is  about  50,000.  [Kam- 
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DRESDEN,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Sa.xony  (in 
the  circle  of  Meissen),  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  tlta 
Elbe,  in  61'  9'  N.  lav,  and  13"  34'  E.  long,,  at  an  dem- 
tioa  of  about  414  Ibet  dieve  the  level  of  the  saa:  it  is  eoui* 
distant  from  Frankfort  and  Hamburg;,  Vienna  and  Ittt- 
nteh,  Stockholm  and  St  Petersburg.  The  fine  plain 
in  which  it  stands  is  bounderl  un  the  east  by  the  emi- 
nences  winch  belong  to  iho  Saxon  Switzerland  and  are 
inustly  crowned  with  vineyards  and  eurdens :  on  the  south 
and  south-west  there  are  similar  elevations,  which  are  the 
termination  of  the  Erzgebirge  or  Ore-mounlainH  of  Saxony 
and  Bohemia,  on  this  aide.  Westward  lies  the  beautiftellv 
romantic  'vale  of  rocks,*  or  ^Planiaehe  Grand.*  tfaiougn 
\shic!i  the  Wciseritz  flows  before  it  traTer8<?^  part  of 
Dresden  and  falls  into  the  Elbe.  On  the  north-western 
side  uf  the  city  the  Elbe  winds  round  an  cnc!ll^ure  planted 
with  avenues  of  trees,  and  on  the  north  the  distanc^.^  is 
bounded  by  a  succession  of  hills,  in  general  c<»ered  with 
firs  and  jpiaes.  Though  Dresden  does  not  rank  aooDf;  the 
ki^iest.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  inta- 
restlng  capitals  in  Europe^  and  well  deeervea  the  appellation 
of  the  *  German  Florence.*  It  fs  dirided  into  three  parts ; 
on  the  left  hank  of  the  Elbe  is  Dresden  Proper,  or  the 
'  Altstadf  (Old  Town,)  with  its  three  suburbs,  and  the 
'  Friedrichs-sladt,'  which  is  separated  from  it  by  the  Wcis- 
erits :  thme  two  quarters  form  by  fir  (he  larger  portion  of 
the  city,  and  are  disjoined  from  the  third,  or  the  '  Ncu- 
stadf  CNeir  Town,)  by  the  Elbe^  which  is  here  480  feet  in 
breadth.  In  oontinnation  of  the  New  Town,  there  are 
some  later  erections,  callwl  the  'Neuo  Anhuu,'  or  new 
buildmgs,  which  form  a  kind  uf  suburb  to  it.  The  span- 
gained  Dy  levelling  the  fortiflcations  in  the  years  1810  and 
1817  has  been  appropriated  to  gardens,  promenades,  and 
building. 

Dresden  contains  altogether  1 1  gates  or  SDtraneas,  27 
public  squares,  146  streets,  and  20  chtnchM  and  chapels, 
vis.  13  for  Lutherans,  l  for  Reformed  Lutherans^  and  6  fur 
Roman  Ckttholics;  besides  5  synagogues.   The  population 

about  two  hundred  years  H'fin  was  inconsiderable,  as  the 
aveniye  births  from  \  i>\~  to  172.^  did  notPXceeil  600  yearly: 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  <-entury  however  they  rose  to 
i9du,  but  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  fell  to  J 600. 
After  the  vear  1815  thev  increased  agiun  to  1800,  and  in 
1690  had  rmched  8000.  tn  1883-1884  the  atmif*  of  births 
was  21 08.  and  of  deatha  M98.  In  181 S  the  nnmber  of  inha- 
bitants  was  41,21R;  in  isrtl  it  was  G.1,979:  and  at  presentit 
is  upwards  of  66,000.  Of  this  niiinber  about  -i'JiOO  are  RoiiKut 
Catholics;,  and  hOO  Jews:  the  remainder  are  Protestants. 
The  houses,  in  number  about  3000,  are  prinoipaUy  built  of 
Pima  frcestoMi,sad  in  fm&ni  an  tma  flva  to  tut  aianes 
in  height' 

The  dd  town,  aouatimas  catM  Old  Dresden,  baa  ibor 

squares  and  41  streets.  The  most  interesting  stnictim-  ui 
this  quarter  is  the  royal  palace,  1300  paces  in  circuit,  which 
fiu-cs  the  west  side  of  the  l)ridgc :  it  is  an  irreirular  buildint; 
in  the  Gothic  style,  embellished  witli  a.  church,  whirh  has 
the  highest  tower  and  steeple  in  the  town.  The  chief  parts 
of  this  edifice  are  the  royal  audience  chamber,  the  Roiinan 
Catholic  church,  called  a  chapel,  adorned  with  paintings  by 
Rubens  and  Man^^  the  chamber  «f  ceMBony  (pradit' 
simmer)  on  tbe  second  ihwr,  the  poi«elnn<eablnet,  the  walls 
of  whicli  are  ornamented  with  porcelain,  the  Proposition- 
Saal  (hall  of  propositions),  in  which  the  sessions  of  th« 
Saxon  leffislature  are  opened,  the  n)yal  library,  the  h:ill  of 
audience,  with  a  splendid  ceiling  painted  by  Sylvester,  and 
the  pamde-chamber,  with  ^ntittga  hytta  sama  maaler. 
The  celebrated  Griine-Gewolbe  (green  vanlt)  opens  ttpon 
the  palace-yard,  and  eontains  a  eostly  collection  of  penons 
stones,  pearls,  and  works  of  art  in  gold,  stiver,  amber,  and 
fvory,  arranged  in  eight  rooms,  the  painting  of  which  i* 
<j;reen,  and  the  walk  arc  dccoratcfl  with  mirrors  laid  into 
compartments  of  marble  and  serpentine  stone.  Tliis  col- 
lection, whicfc  was  bej^un  by  King  AuKustus,  and  Ikis  been 
gradually  inermsed  by  his  successors,  is  estimated  at  nearly 
one  million  sterling  in  value,  dose  to  the  palace  arc  the 
dmnceqr  baildittB,  the  depositocj  ibr  the  nalioaal  av^iras^ 
and  the  Stallgebiude  (mews),  in  wUeb  tliere  an  Ibw  noble 
collections  in  art,  namely,  the  armoury,  the  gallery  of  arms, 
the  cabinet  of  casts  and  models,  and  the  pictnre  gallcrv. 
Tlir  ur[ii.iiir\  r''mtaias  upwards  of -^(^OiM.t  '-j'-ecin-jcii-,  i.l  ar- 
mour, weapons,       prttwipadly  ftom  all  sfee  in  Saxon  and 
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Oammi  hiatoiy ;  tbe  {^aUery  of  arms,  a  hall  ono  hundred 
peasmkngtlit  eonpniM  2000  specimens  of  antient  and 
Mfldm  arms,  wwpona  usad  in  himtiiig,  Ste. :  tbe  cabinet 
oTaMli  «M  formed  by  Raphael  M«iigs.  pureliaaed  by  tbe 

late  king,  and  enlarged  by  casts  moulded  by  Biaoconi  of 
Rome.  The  picture  sallery,  in  tbe  upper  story  of  tbe 
building,  is  composed  of  the  outer  gallery,  which  runs  r  i n  .  l 
tbe  four  sides  of  the  Stoll^buude,  the  inner  gallery  towards 
!:e  yird,  and  tbe  Pastell-cubuii  i  Tho  outer  gallery  con- 
tains above  600  paintings  of  tke  Jblenii&b  school,  9U  of  the 
Italian,  and  many  of  the  French  and  German :  the  iuner 
pUan  it  ofloapiM  bj  9M  ■padniMa  of  the  Italian  aoliool; 
»J  Ae  FtataU'cabmst  eoapirnaa  ISO  paintings  ofvarioua 

ruitcrs.  Near  fhi.t  building  sUnJs  thi-  Pa^n  i-  of  Princes, 
Viin.-sich  are  a  handsome  cliapel,  a  |,alkrT  ui  jjorlraits  of 
;  .-"ice?  of  the  Saxon  and  Bararian  lines,  a  porcelain  cabinet, 
ibbrikiy  of  lO^OOO  Tolumea,  and  cabinet  of  engravings.  It  is 
lbs  tmdaoflS  of  the  co-regent,  Prinoo  John.  A  covered 
«i|kida  ftam  tbia  palace  to  the  opera-houM,  when  there 
iiiMee  OB  tlio  stago  fir  MO  paribniNn.  and  in  tho  bouse 
Itself  for  6000  smctatora.  The  square  adjoining  it  is  called 
the  Z  winger;  three  sides  of  it  are  occupied  by  six  pavilions 
CDonecled  by  a  gallery  one  story  hi^h  ;  the  quadrangle  con- 
taiat  four  fountains  and  three  hundred  orange  trees.  The 
>i\  pavihons,  which  are  profusely  ornaiuented,  contain  a 
museum  ot  natural  history,  consistiag  of  four  galleries  and 
«x  taloons ;  a  cabinet  of  engravings,  coi^fHSnt  200,000 
fbia and np«uda.arrana;ed  in  twolvo  diMM; s ooUmtiMi 
«f  nadwimtloBl  and  philoeophieal  iubimiflots ;  a  ool- 
left^nn  of  works  of  art  in  ivory,  alabaster,  silver,  iron, 
vovd,  &.C. ;  a  chamber  of  models  useful  in  hydrography, 
mming,  militiiy  aidiilBetaPib  flto.;  aiid  •'■imiltaiiMai 
nffinet. 

J  li>-  other  buildings  of  note  in  the  Old  Town  are  the 
Bnihl  Palace,  at  present  tbe  naidenoe  of  one  of  tlie  royal 
bmily.  It  is  tbe  principal  dapoaitory  for  thejlaiwan  dana ; 
md  behind  it  are  ipeoious  gardens  and  gconnda,  oounaad- 

iiii;  delightful  views  of  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  the  mir- 
rounding  scenery.  Immedia:<  !v  ulj.iceiit  are  the  hall,  in 
which  there  is  an  annual  extubUiua  of  the  productions  of 
$x\'M  artwts;  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  School  of  Design, 
and  tlie  Gallery  of  Ouplicates,  in  which  there  are  250  pamt- 
ingslirvUoh  there  was  not  sufficient  room  in  the  Great 
aaU8ij,aDdtfa»aelofaraSed  tapeatnea  vorked  alter  Rapliaal'k 
teips.  OnoooaideorflMMnwnof  St  Mary'aeliar«li  ia 
tbe  Mint;  and  adjoining  it  is  tno  Arsenal,  which  contains  a 
tiliuble  collection  of  every  kind  of  arms,  and  in  one  of  the 
sparttnents,  the  ;  ;  n  r  ju  :  Ji  the  Saxon  sovereigns  from 
Mtorice  to  the  prcikLiit  times.  Facing;  tho  Arsenal  stands 
the  Academical  Building,  now  ined  for  a  medical  and 
tuigiaal  sdMwl ;  below  it  there  is  a  subterraneous  ball  de- 
aaittad  with  pointfaigs  by  Francisco  Ouanova.  In  the 
Pint  Street  is  the  Hoiaeof  Aiaembly,  a  building  of  two 
Mtits,  where  the  statea  bold  their  sittings  and  committees. 
The  otily  handsonio  square  in  the  Old  Town  is  the  Old 
Mirkft  Place,  of  which  the  towii-liull  is  the  great  onia- 
iQcni.  In  this  <lirection  lie  also  the  royal  mansion  and 
prden,  now  a  botanical  garden.  New  Post-Otfue,  Kauf- 
Bille(Tn^a^  Hall),  with  its  colonnade,  Treasur>',  German 
tbiBtia^  two  myal  vj^a%  with  flM  cordena  and  ohuiala,  the 
Olverfatory  and  grontida  attaebeC  tbe  Mewa  ana  Ridins; 

School,  Military  Hospital  and  [runJ  ris,  and  the  Orphan 
Anium  and  churcli.  The  most  rtJiu.itkahle  churches  in 
theOldTown  are.  St.  Mary's,  built  in  17'.'6,  after  the  model 
of  St  Peter's  at  Rome ;  tbe  Church  of  the  Cross,  a  paral- 
Mngnm,  with  a  steeple  305  feet  in  height  containing  three 
t«n  of  eglufluia;  tbe  Frateatant  ohiirdi  of  St.  Sophia,  aa 
inRuiar  itruetan  eieeled  In  1951 ;  and  tbt  Renaii  Ci^ 
•hoik  chapel  or  church  of  the  court,  begun  in  1751  by 
Sictuio  Chiavoro,  on  which  more  than  30,000/.  have  been 
^xc^nded.  Tha  chapel  is  connected  with  the  royal  palace, 
side  cburcbee,  and  a  pyramidi^illy  disposed  ste«ple, 
vith  three  tiers  of  columns,  in  all  .toj  feet  hit^h,  and  contains 
I'm  nulls  for  the  n^pol  fiKoily,  besides  a  multitude  of  paint- 
i>n  Milaes,  monuiBMltot  earriius,  altars,  kc. 

Ibna  mibiirba  are  eonneMed  with  the  Oid  Iowa  bv 
■MH  tf  IB  many  srvnue* ;  the  Pima,  See  or  Dobna,  mm 

wa4»uf  suburbs.  The  first  of  these,  ■■vliirh  c\tnr}^  from 
hanks  of  the  Kibe  to  the  Kaidiz  brook,  ha»  a  Ujiil;  Mreet, 
in  which  is  (he  palace  where  the  present  kinp  URv;alK  r. 
^6s.  with  deUghtftil  grounds  attached  to  it.  The  BoUmcal 
^'tim,  balon^g  to  tint  Medical  Sehoal,  ia  close  odjom- 
Hi  and  blMfaa  liMiiin%  Atmm,  mi  pert  of  the 


sito  of  the  former  fortiScaUons.  this  avenue  derives  its 
name  from  a  piece  of  sculpture  in  stone,  nearly  three  oao- 
turies  old*  exbibitiiic  Mauhoe,  the  elector,  and  Augustus, 
his  suooaMor,  vilb  their  waaatlM,  as  large  aa  life;  Mau- 
rice bemc  If  wwHted  w  thmtaoed  by  the  scytba  of  dantb, 
and  delivering  bia  deetonl  sword  to  Augustus.  In  Ikont  of 
•ho  external  entrance  into  the  Pirna  suburb  is  tbe  Great 
Garden,  which  is  nearly  five  miles  in  circuit;  and  to  the 
right  lies  the  Nursery  of  Fruit  Trees,  which  contains  up- 
wards of  65,000  plants,  and  a  building  in  tbe  centre,  where 
concerts  are  held  evory  week.  The  See  suburb  covers  the 
floatbrwea^  and  (be  Wildamf  tbe  weatm  aide  of  the  Old 
Town.  Frmn  tlie  lait^iiientioned  anbutb  ii  aa  awnrae  celled 
the  Ostra-Allee,  on  one  side  of  which  an-  Pnrn  c  Maxi- 
mdian's  palace,  ywdens,  and  ob»i«r\'atory,  and  liii:  Daiidiii>,» 
where  the  silver  bulUon  is  pressed,  out,  and  prepared  for 
use  at  the  Mint :  tliis  avenue  opens  upon  a  massive  bridge 
across  the  Weiaeritz,  which  leads  to  the  Friedrichs-atadt 
(Fredericstown  or  Nou-Ostra),  the  second  grand  quarter  of 
Dresden,  between  which  and  the  Elbe  are  the  wooded 
grounds,  called  the  Ostta-Grehe^e.  Here  are  the  oem^ 
tery  and  infirmary  for  Roman  Catholics,  in  which  is  Baltb: 
Permoser's  monument  to  hi£  own  memory,  chiselled  by  him* 
self,  and  representing  the  Descent  from  the  Croes  ;  the  Mar- 
colini  Palace  and  grounds,  with  an  observatory,  chapel,  and 
collection  of  engravings,  and  drawings  in  sepia  by  Seidel- 
mann,  and  in  the  grounds  MutieUi's  fine  marble  group  of 
NepCuiM*  dtnwB  m  wathmnm,  and  attended  br  manne 
deitiea  and  tritem,  m  the  aet  of  erowning  Amplimfte  with 
a  wreath,  tbe  group  serving  the  rhanncl  fnr  n  r^L^^rade; 
tho  Freemason's  Lodf^e ;  and  a  ndm^-house.  Xlus  part  of 
Dresden  is  inhabited  aim  Lit  enliHify  bf  end 
othera  of  the  lower  elasses. 

The  access  from  the  old  town  to  the  new  town,  tbe  thiid 
grand  quarter  of  the  city,  which  lies  to  the  north  east  on  tbe 
nght  bank  of  tbe  Elbe,  ia  acroes  the  palaoe  square  and 
eelebrated  stone  bridge,  called  the  Bridge  of  the  Elbob  fiom 
its  being  the  largest  and  handsomest  structure  of  tlie  kfaHl 
which  traverses  that  river.  It  is  also  denominated  Augits- 
tu»*9  Bridge,  in  honour  of  Augustus  II.,  its  founder.  It  is 
the  work  of  Popelmann,  rests  on  sixteen  arches,  is  1420 
feet  loiiK  and  36  broad,  and  was  completed  in  tho  year 
1731.  Tlie  fourth  pier,  which  was  blown  up  by  Maj^al 
Davoust  in  ltlS»  tna  restored  by  the  Russians  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  A  eBS(>iBetal  gilt  crucifix,  resting  on  a  gilt 
copper  i^lobo  placed  on  a  niLiss  .f  r  i  tir  tone  about  '2H  feet 
in  height  stands  upon  thL'  liiih  jiier.  Tlitj  bridpe  opens,  on 
the  new  town  siilc,  i]]H?r!  .m  inclosed  .space,  phinicd  with 
linden-trees,  4UU  paces  in  lent^Ui  and  2U  in  breadth,  and 
embelliahed  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  Augustus  II., 
arrived  in  the  imperial  costume  of  antient  R4Mn%  with  a 
mo^km  wig  and  field-manhal'a  baton,  the  work  of  Wiede* 
nann,  a  coppersmith  of  Au^ur^  and  erected  in  I7SS.  A 
broad  street,  lined  with  linden-trees  runs  from  tbe  Ividge 
to  the  norlheni  extremity  of  the  new  town  ;  on  the  west»'rn 
side  of  it  is  the  Japanese  Palace,  and  jmrado  in  front, 
and  on  the  eastern  a  range  of  barracks  for  the  cavalry  and 
infantry,  for  2300  officers  and  m^n,  besides  horses.  The 

fialacc,  now  mIM  the  Augusteum,  has  this  inscription  in 
ron^  '  Mnaeom  nablko  rntena,'  and  ia  tlie  depository 
of  four  eboiee  ooOectfcns: — The  Oabfnet  of  Atttiauities, 
founded  in  1725,  and  arranprrl  in  f2  ^Tvirint;'?  nna  well- 
lij^hicd  rooms  on  the  ground  tluui,  wa.oh  contains  i>ume 
spli-miid  -.iiit'.H.'s  ..t;iii  iither  reniftins  of  aniient  art;  the 
Cabuict  of  Coins,  founded  in  1716,  also  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  particularly  rich  in  the  coins  of  Saxony,  as  well  as 
ramtrkable  for  a  floe  fenea  of  medals  struck  in  boooar  of 
iDuslrioiH  indifiduata  of  all  eountriea ;  the  Cabinet  of  Ftoree> 
lain,  displayed  in  IS  vooou^  also  on  tiie  grouDd-floor,  and 
containing  a  rare  and  extenaive  oollecitionof  drina,  of  Indian, 
ChinefM?,  .l  ^  anese,  Meissen,  Sevres,  &o.  manufacture, 
bejfides  sfieciinens  of  Florentine  and  Roman  mosaic  work, 
Chinese  decorations,  Saxon  works  in  marble,  &c. ;  and  the 
Royal  Public  Library,  deposited  in  three  saloons  and  21 
apartments  in  the  first  and  second  stories,  and  ooMiitiag  of 
more  than  iM^OOO  voIbdmo,  S700  M8S.,  ibof*  IM^OOO 
pamphlets,  and  10,000  napa.  Among  tbeae  are  upwards 
of  IfiOO  printed  books  of  tha  fifteenth  r-mtnry  Thn  new 
town  also  contains  tho  Church  of  the  T;  nut ,  ;  ;i  I\  v  ji-hall; 
till-  t.'adet  Acodijiny ;  Knj- hiitps'  ScIihoI,  and  ArMiiemy  for 
artillery  cadeU ;  and  tho  commandant's  residence  and  main 
guard.  It  baa  M  strools  in  all.  To  the  north-east  of  the 
new  Mdm  ll«  «hol  ia  ooUod  tbo  None  Anboa  (new  buildf 
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IngsK  •  part  of  tb«  town  one»  m  nnprodaetivs  waste,  and 

first  out  ns  i^ardmis  by  some  Bohemian  gaidenern,  who 
s.etiled  here  in  i  ;:!*!,  but  the  stteof  vhich  isbecominic  gni- 
fiually  oocuptefl  l>v  linndhonie  rcsuionci';;.  It  oonlam.s  a 
playbouHC  and  baths,  a  house  of  industry,  w^liouls  tor  llie 
indisrent  biid  for  the  garrison  of  Drcwlen,  and  a  sjnu  ious 
oemetoy.  The  house  for  tbe  reception  of  bodies  of  unknown 
imsoiiB  has  been  lately  deeorated  with  the  Daooe  of  Death, 
a  rude  sculpture  id  stem  contwning  24  Agum. 

In  the  list  of  pnblie  eilahlishinenta  not  hitiieito  noticed 
»re  a  ^i^h  School  (the  Kreulz-srhule.)  rnndufted  hy  12 
masters,  and  attonded  by  about  4iK»  pu])ils;  two  sohooL-i  far 
IcacliiTs,  111  svhirh  tlie  deaf  antl  iluml)  arc  tauf^ht :  2^  free 
and  elementary  sciiouls  lor  iihmit  .itKUi  PrtjUjstant  children; 
an  asjrlum  for  the  reformation  of  depraved  children;  three 
infint  schools;  several  public  schooU  for  the  children  of 
the  townsmen ;  the  Ckihrnalz  foundation  for  ednesting  poor 
children ;  and  a  public  school  for  girls.  Dresden  contains 
altoi,'eihL'r  71  establishments  for  Protestant  education.  The 
Cathnlins  have  a  High  School,  the  Josephinn  KonnrlatiDn, 
for  the  crlucation  of  the  superior  cla^s  of  ft-malt-s,  two  onlm- 
ary  8ch«K)ls,  a  free  srlv>ol.  and  a  srliool  for  etlucalni^  12 
soldiers'  children,  attached  to  the  latter.  To  these  should 
be  added  the  Free  Masons'  School  (with  aboui  100  children) 
and  a  Veterinary  Sdiool.  Ihe  number  of  institutions  for 
the  sick  and  nisined  and  orphans  is  ei^ht,  inelnding  three 
hospitals.  TIh.tc  are  a  variety  of  leanuid  and  other  sncie- 
tics,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Academy  of  Art>.,  the 
•,  Society  of  Economy,  winch  protnutcs  the  various  intc'ic>ts 
connected  with  Saxon  industry,  the  Mineralopcal,  the  Na- 
tural Histoiy  and  Medical,  the  Bible,  the  Miasionar}',  and 
the  Saxon  Antiquities  Societies.  The  number  of  benevolent 
institutions  ana  societies  of  all  deseriptiotu  is  78. 

Dresden  has  no  eKtcroal  trade  er  naBuftctuiaa  of  much 
importance.  It  is  a  place  of  transit  fbr  colonial  and  other 
foreign  produce  from  Magdcburs,  Hamburg.  &c..  and  has 
five  general  fairs,  besides  u  yearly  fair  in  June,  at  which  a 
considerable  quantity  of  wool  is  sold.  Its  mechanics  have 
obtained  some  note  in  Germany  for  the  manufiwture  of 
mthematleal,  mechanical,  and  mnsical  instmmentit  en- 
graving 00  steel  and  itene,  the  making  of  gloves,  oarpets, 
tnmeiy  ware,  jewellery,  straw  hats,  painters*  eotonn,  &c. 
These  mechanics  are  incorporated  into  60  fraternities. 
Morocco  and  other  leather,  rcfinod  sugar,  tobacco,  white 
lead,  tin  ware,  glas.<«.  stoi  kin>;s,  c<ition  goods,  &c.  are  also 
manufactured,  but  not  on  an  extensive  scale.  ITiere  is  a 
foundry  for  homli- du  ll-,  and  cannon,  and  a  ycsirly  exhi- 
bition of  Saxon  manufactunis.  Tlie  municipal  expenses  of 
the  town  arc  about  49,000  dollars  (6900/.)  a  year. 

The  immediate  viointty  of  Dnasdan  abounds  in  plaees  of 
puhlie  resort,  and  its  environs  are  ftall  of  attractions  for 
strar.f;er<,  anmi)^'  v\liich  wo  may  notice  the  villaorcs  of 
Louhuilz,  Kieiacha.  and  Dobna,  the  scenery  called  tlie 
Schlottwitzer,  and  Plauische  Gntnd,  the  antient  burs;  of 
Tharant,  the  vaje  of  Seifersdorf,  the  Saxon  Switzerland, 
Pillnitz,  with  its  summer  palace,  and  the  viUa^'o  of  Scliandau. 

DREUX,  a  to.wn  in  France,  the  chief  place  of  un  armn- 
disseroent  in  the  department  of  Eure  et  Loir.  It  is  on  the 
river  Blaise,  a  tnbutaiy  of  the  Eure,  41  miles  from  Paris,  in 
a  straight  line  west  ny  south,  or  90  miles  by  the  road 
throut^n  Verhailles  and  HoiKlan;  in  48*  43'  N.  lat.,  and 
1°  21'  K.  long.  It  I*  on  the  f,'ieai  wratem  road  to  Alenijon, 
Laval,  Rennes,  St.  Brieuc  and  Hrest. 

Dreux  was  kno^n  uuder  ihe  Romans  by  the  name 
Durorasses  and  appears  to  have  been  included  in  the  tetri- 
tories  of  the  Camittea.  Fmm  Durocasses  the  name  was 
eoatraeted  into  Drac(B»  (tom  which  the  modem  Ibrm  Dreux 
is  derived.  The  town  with  the  surrounding,'  district,  form- 
ing the  county  of  Dreux,  wa.s  included  in  the  acqiiisiiioiis 
made  by  the  Northmen  or  Normans  in  rraiue,  hut  wus 
early  taken  from  them,  and  became  part  of  the  duiuaiii  of 
the  French  crown.  It  continued.  ai>cr  several  changes,  to  be 
held  by  a  remote  branch  of  the  Bo  ubon  family  up  to  the 
time  (we  Mieve)  «f  the  French  Re  olution.  In  December. 
li&i,  a  sevMte  aecion  wa»  fought  ia  the  plain  of  Dreux.  be- 
tween the  riven  'Bnre  and  Blaise,  between  th<  royal  Catholic 
army  under  the  t'lui^taMo  Montmorencv  and  the  army  of 
the  Calvinists  under  the  pruice  of  C'ondc  and  the  Admiral 
Coligny.  Tlie  Calvinists  were  defeated,  and  the  prince  of 
Cond6'taken  prisoner.  In  A.ix  15U3,  Dreux,  which  was  in 
the  pos.<;e8sion  of  the  fmetfvt  tlw  League,  was  taken  hy 
Henri  IV.  after  »  vigorous  naislaiiee  of  15  ov  18  days. 

The  town.  wUeb  ia  in  a  pleaaaoi  oouatry.  it  tnvsneil  by 


the  Blaise.  On  a  hill  whidi  oominatida  the  town  are  tlw 

remains  of  the  antient  castle  of  the  counts  of  Dreux :  in 
the  midst  of  these  ruins  risca  the  new  chapel  built  on  the 

site  of  a  furmer  colki^ialc  church  by  the  lat«»  ducneM 
dowager  of  Orlftins,  The  houM»>  uf  tlie  town  ar«  partly  <tt 
brick,  partly  of  woad,  and  partly  of  plaster:  there  is  a 
small  promenade,  an  alley  of  trees  planted  along  the  river, 
and  called  Boulevart.  The  tovvu-hall  is  a  Gothic  building; 
and  there  ia»  beside  the  cliapel  mentioned  above^  a  pariah 
ehuroh,  alse  OoUiie:  befiire  the  RavelntMn  thete  were  two 
parish  rhurche*.  Tlie  population,  in  I8.'?2,  wa.s  5166  for 
the  town,  or  Ci'lAI  for  tlic  whole  commune.  The  inliabi- 
taiits  nianiifaclupi  sert'os,  hiankets,  hosiery,  and  other 
woollen  goods,  hats,  and  leather:  there  are  tan-mills  and 
dye-ltouses:  b€8ide  the  articles  which  they  manufocture, 
they  carry  on  trade  in  sheep  and  rattle.  There  are  three 
fairs  in  the  year.  Then  is  a  good  hospital  and  a 
sobooL  TheaRondissementof  Dta«](had,tnlll3S,»papu* 
lation  of  70,532. 

DRIFFIELD.  [Yorkshire.] 

DRILL.,  the  course  of  instruction  in  which  the  soldier 
18  taught  thauieef  annji«iidthepneiiee<if  wilitaiyewo' 

lutionn. 

DRILL  HUSBANDRY.  [DRtLLtNO.] 
DRILLING'  is  a  mode  of  aowiiig  by  which  the  seed  ia 
deposited  in  regnlar  equidistant  raws,  at  such  a  depth  as 

each  kind  requires  for  il.s  mo.st  perfect  veLretation.  It  has 
been  ]iractised  by  f^ardeners  from  tune  iiniueuiucial,  and 
fioni  the  jiardcn  it  lias  gradually  extended  to  the  field.  In 
those  (x)utitrius  where  tuiii/.e  or  Indian  com  is  extensively 
cultivated  the  seed  is  alway!^  deptjsited  in  rows;  and  during 
the  growth  of  the  plants  the  soil  in  the  intervals  is  re- 
peatedly hoed  and  stirred  to  a  considerable  depth,  as  ialilte- 
wise  the  practice  in  vinaiyards.  This  cultivation  not  only 
keeps  the  land  fkee  from  weeds,  but  by  allowmg  the  dewn 
and  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  to  penetrate  into  the 
earth,  greatly  encourages  the  vegetation  and  ^'rowib  of  the 
plants. 

It  was  no  doubt  from  obser\°ing  the  elfcct  produced  by 
stirring  the  soil  that  Jethro  Tull  and  his  followers  adopted 
the  theory,  that  finely-divided  earth  finmed  the  chief  food 
of  plants;  and  this  lied  to  the  adoption  of  the  low  eolturo 

for  every  species  of  plant,  and  burse-hoeing  the  inter^-als, 
from  which  the  practice  obtained  the  name  of  the  horse- 
hoeing  husbandry.  This  was  at  one  time  thought  so  im- 
portant a  disco\eiy  an  to  be  called  the  new  husbandry', 
which  was  e.xpccte'd  by  its  mostaedona  suppoileiii  entirely 
to  supersede  the  old  methods. 

The  syalem  of  T>ill  has  been  long  pruvud  to  have  been 
founded  on  erroneous  priaciplfla.  XiiU  himself  was  mined 
by  his  experiment ;  and  his  warmest  admirers^  Dn  Hamel. 
Du  Monceou,  and  De  Chfiteauvieu,  were  forced  to  admit  its 
fallacy,  after  having;  suffered  considerable  loss  by  adopting 
it.s  practice,  liut  the  advantaf^e  cd"  sowing  the  seed  in  ruws 
or  dnlls  has  stood  the  test  of  experience ;  and  the  dnU  hus- 
bandry, by  combining  the  advantages  of  continued  tillage 
with  those  of  manure  and  a  judicious  rotation  of  cropa.  is  a 
decided  improvement  on  the  old  methods  of  lownig  all 
seeds  broad-cast  The  crops  which  are  now  rooet  generally 
drilled  are  potatoes,  turnips,  beans,  peas,  beet-root,  cole- 
seed, and  carrots ;  and  in  general  all  plants  which  require 
ruou)  to  sprvad,  whether  above  or  xnidiT  the  pniund.  Tho 
distance  between  the  rows  ui  tbeso  crop.s  i.s  generally  surh 
as  to  allow  the  ii<«e  of  a  light  pluiigh  or  hurse-boe  to  b« 
d»wn  by  a  lior^e  between  uem  vrithoat  endaa^sriag  tbe 
flowing  plants.  TJie  most  eemmon  distanoe  u  twenty*eaTea 
inches,  where  tb»  row  culture  is  practised  in  its  grrateat 
perfection,  which  is  in  the  north  of  Eiirl  unl  nn'.  m  Srot 
land.    The  Northumberland  mode  of  culti\  tuuiii  s, 

w Inch  is  adopted  by  most  scientific  farmers,  ui  i  rems  to 
have  decided  advaniaecs,  consists  in  placing  the  manure  in 
rows  immediately  under  the  line  in  which  the  seed  is  to 
drilled,  and  keeping  the  intervals  in  ft  mellow  and  pulver* 
iced  state  by  repeated  stining.  In  tbiiiBode  of  sowing  the 
seeds  vegetate  more  rapidly,  and  are  sooner  out  of  danger 
from  the  tly,  and  the  crop  is  more  certain  as  well  as  heavier. 
Should  the  turnips  fail,  which  with  eveiy  precaution  will 
sometime*  happen,  the  land  luis  bad  the  lienefit  of  a  com- 
plete lalluw,  an'i  is  well  jirepared  for  any  other  crop. 

The  instrument  used  tor  sowing  turnips  and  other  seeds 
in  single  m^s  i-<  sometimes  a  Kmall  light  whccl-b«now« 
whtcb  aman  pushes  befiora  him ;  hence  <^ledadriU*hanwr* 
It  Jwta  IpW  iniriiich  Hw  aaod  is  put,  with  •  alida  to  npihin 
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the  quantity.  This  is  allowed  to  fhll  on  a  wooden  or  metal 
cjliDder  bciow.  In  the  circumferencu  of  this  cylinder  arc 
tevoral  cavities  where  the  seed  lodges,  and  is  carried  down 
into  a  tin  funnel  below ;  the  remainder  is  prevented  from  fall- 
inz  through  by  small  brushes  in  which  the  cylinder  turns. 
The  motion  is  wmmunicated  from  the  wheel  which  runs  on 
lltc  ground  to  the  cylinder  by  means  of  a  chain  on  two  pul- 
Itn  plared  on  the  axes  of  the  wheel  and  cylinder. 

The  improved  Northumberland  drill,  of  which  a  figure  is 
innexed,  i«  a  more  perfect  as  well  as  more  complicated  in- 
strument It  is  supported  on  two  wheels,  and  drawn  by  a 
hor>e.  It  sows  ground  bones,  ashes,  rape  cake,  or  any  other 
dry  manure  at  the  same  time  with  the  seed.  The  body  of 
tk  drill  consists  of  two  boxes,  A  and  B,  divided  by  a  par- 
tition between  them,  and  each  again  divided  into  two  bv 
.inndwr  partition  at  riglit-anglcs  to  the  first.  In  the  box  A 
IS  put  the  manure,  in  B  the  seed.  Iron  slides  are  fixed  in 
nch  compartment  to  rcf^latc  the  supply  of  seed  or  manure. 
In  the  lower  port  of  the  boxes,  and  just  before  the  opening, 
vhich  is  regulated  by  the  ^lides,  are  two  cylinders,  one  for 
the  bos  A  and  another  for  B.  On  the  cylinder  in  A  are 
fixed  shallow  cups  with  short  stems,  which  dip  in  the  bones 
uiii  carry  a  certain  quantity  over  the  cylinder  as  it  turns, 
vhicb  fallin^r  in  the  funnels  K  K  is  deposited  in  the  furrows 
made  by  the  coulters  H  H.  The  cylinder  in  the  box  B  has 
projecting  pieces  of  iron,  with  a  small  cavity  in  each  near 
the  end,  which  takes  up  a  very  small  quantity  of  seed,  and 
diKharges  it  in  the  same  manner  into  the  two  funnels  K  K. 
On  the  axis  of  the  wheel  E  is  a  toothed  wheel,  which  turns 


B  small  wheel  D  on  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  in  A,  uni  thii 
turns  another  wheel  C  on  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  in  B.  Ai 
these  two  wheels  move  towards  each  other,  the  two  cylin 
ders  turn  in  contrary  directions,  which  is  a.  convenience  in 
throwmg  the  seed  and  the  manure  into  the  funnels  K  K 
at  the  same  time.  The  wheel  F  may  be  hfted  up  by  means 
of  a  lever  G,  and  then  the  cylinders  do  not  revolve.  There 
are  various  other  contrivances  which  cannot  well  be  ex- 
plained without  a  more  detailed  figure  of  the  difi°crent  parts. 

In  some  districts  there  is  still  a  prejudice  against  the  use 
of  the  drill  even  for  turnips.  In  Norfolk,  where  the  corn  is 
usually  drilled,  the  turnips  arc  still  very  generally  sown 
broad- cast  The  cause  of  this  appears  to  be,  that  as  the 
cultivation  of  turnips  was  first  introduced  from  Flanders 
into  Norfolk,  and  in  Flanders  turnips  are  never  drilled, 
because  there  they  are  generally  sown  as  a  second  crop  im- 
mediately after  rye  harvest,  they  have  continued  the  old 
method  first  introduced,  and  the  labourers  are  become  very 
skilful  in  setting  out  the  plants  at  proper  distances  with  the 
hand-hoe.  In  the  north  they  were  introduced  at  a  later 
date,  and  the  imnroved  mode  of  sowing  in  rows  was  im- 
mediately adoptea.  The  Norfolk  farmer  insists  that  the 
barley,  usually  sown  after  turnips,  is  better  when  the  ma- 
nure has  been  equally  distributea  than  when  it  lies  in  rows, 
as  the  land  is  only  slightly  ploughed  after  sheep  have  been 
folded  on  the  turnips,  ancf  the  manure  remains  in  stripes. 
On  the  whole,  however,  drilling  in  the  Northumberland 
method  seems  to  be  the  best  practice,  and  is  adopted  very 
generally  by  all  scientific  farmers 


NoithamberUiid  Turoip  Drill,  dr>«a  from  oo«  mMufaetand  by  McMn.  Cottam  and  HaUeD.  Wlail«7  Street,  Ombrd  Street.  Leodoa. 


On  light  friable  soils,  drilling  the  seed  is  very  generally 
^lopted.  There  is  a  neatness  in  the  appearance  which  re- 
^tnends  it  to  the  eye;  and  machines  have  been  so  im- 
pn>\ed.  that  the  seed  is  sown  more  regularly  and  is  better 
wered  than  it  could  possibly  be  by  the  best  broad-cast 
•o*w  fullowed  by  the  narrows.  In  very  stiff  heavy  soils, 
•nd  in  moist  reasons,  it  is  not  so  practicable  to  use  the  drill. 
It  i«  sometimes  irapo<»iblo  to  get  the  lanrl  sufficiently  dry 
•id  pulverized  to  allow  of  drilling  to  advantage;  and  when 
'lie  land  is  wet  the  tread  of  the  horses  would  greatly  injure 
If  wet  clay  soils  were  more  generally  underdraincd,  and 
tbe  subsoil  plough  were  used  to  loosen  them  to  a  considcr- 
»ble  depth,  they  might  bo  rendered  so  dry  and  friable  that 
'he  drill  could  be  used  at  all  times. 

'n  paor  sandy  and  gravelly  soils  where  bones  have  been 
found  of  io  great  advantage  as  a  manure,  drilling  is  the 
only  m^idc  by  which  the  bunes  an<l  the  seed  can  be  sown  in 
contact  with  each  other;  an  important  circumstance.  When 
the  ground  has  l>een  well  prepare<l  and  laid  into  stitches 
ff  a  convenient  width,  a  whole  stitch  may  be  drilled  at 
'^■i'V,  with  sf>  much  regularity,  that  an  instrument  with  as 
*iwy  hoes  as  there  are  drills,  and  of  the  same  width,  may 
be  drawn  orcr  the  land  to  stir  all  the  interval  without 


danger  of  injuring  the  plants.  This  requires  great  practice 
and  attention ;  but  it  may  be  considered  as  tne  perfection 
of  the  drill  system.  Where  drilling  seed  is  generally 
adopted,  and  the  farms  are  not  so  large  as  to  make  it 
prudent  for  the  occupier  to  purchase  expensive  instruments, 
drilling  is  become  a  separate  profession.  An  industrious 
man  with  a  small  capital  buys  improved  drills,  and  under- 
takes to  drill  the  seed  at  a  certain  price  per  acre.  The 
farmer  finds  horses  and  seed,  and  the  driller  finds  the 
machine,  and  attends  to  the  management  of  it  himself  Ky 
constantly  doing  (he  same  thing  ne  becomes  very  expert ; 
and  in  a  neighbourhood  whore  there  are  many  small  occu- 
piers, a  good  (lnlling-ma«*hine,  which  costs  from  30/.  to  50/., 
procures  the  owner  a  very  good  livelihood  during  the  whole 
season  of  sowing  ;  and  it  the  instruments  for  hoeing  were 
more  generally  used,  the  profession  of  a  hoer  of  land  might 
be  advantageously  united  to  that  of  the  driller.  Corn  is 
generally  dr;lled  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  nine  inches ; 
and  a  machine  which  drills  twelve  rows  will  cover  a  stitch 
ten  feet  wide.  Some  prefer  the  rows  to  be  nearer,  but  in 
that  case  the  hoeing  is  not  so  ca.sily  ptsrfornied  with  a 
machine,  and  it  is  done  by  hand.  The  most  improved 
machine  for  drilling  is  Cook's  patent  lever  drill,  which  sows 
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from  ten  to  fifteen  rows  at  onre.  The  deaeriptloii  of  the 
Northumberlaod  turniD-dhU  will  make  die  ooutraetioa  of 
Oook*i  drill  more  eanly  undentood.    Tn  the  annexed 

figura  the  box  for  sowing  mutuirc  is  not  added,  as  it  is  in 
tlie  Northurabcrlaiid  drill.  The  drill  is  supported  on  a 
flnUDc  and  two  wheels.  The  box  A,  which  holds  lln"  seed, 
lite  it  down  gradually  into  a  lower  part,  in  which  the 
qrlindar,  wldah  has  the  small  cups  l&ed  to  its  circum- 
lerenee,  is  turned  by  the  wheel  D.  By  neane  of  the  lever 
G  this  may  be  lataed  to  that  ite  teeth  an  freed  from  those 
of  the  wheel  B,  and  the  motion  of  the  cylinder  it  atopped. 
The  coulters  which  make  the  drills  are  each  fixed  to  a  fever, 
at  o!u.'  end  of  which,  B,  a  weijjlit  is  fixed  to  press  the  coulter 
into  the  ground.  Each  coulter  has  a  separate  lever,  so  that 
it  adapts  itsell'  to  all  the  inequalities  of  the  soil.  A  chain 
prucetxis  from  the  cud  of  each,  and  may  be  wound  round  a 

2 Under  C  by  turning  the  handles  fixed  to  it  at  H,  where 
BN  is  also  a  raeket-wbeel  to  prevent  its  unwinding.  The 
intent  of  this  is  to  raise  all  the  covltms  out  of  the  ground, 
when  the  drill  is  not  intended  to  BCl;or  ismoved  from  place 
to  place.  When  the  drill  is  used,  the  box  A  is  filled  with 
seed,  and  the  slide  in  it  so  adjusted  as  to  supply  it  re^'U- 
larly ;  the  lever  G,  which  was  fixed  down,  is  raise<l,  and 
the  wheel  D  connected  with  the  wheel  E.  As  the  horses 
proceed,  the  cylinder  turns,  the  eupa  take  up  the  seed,  and 
throw  it  into  tne  fhiUMils  K  K,  whieh  oooduet  it  to  the  drill 
behind  the  ooidter.  A  light  hanov,  or  »  bosh-barrow, 
(bllows,  whieh  eoiven  the  seed.  In  very  loooe  soils  the 

roller  completes  the  operation. 

DIllMVS.    [C.\NtLLA  Alha  ;  Winikra.] 
DIUN.  or  DRINO.  [Alhama.J 

UHOGIIEDA  IS  a  seaport  town,  forming  with  its  liber- 
ties the  county  of  the  town  of  Drogheda,  in  the  province  of 
Leinstor  in  Lrelaad,  situated  between  the  counties  of  Meatli 
•nd  Louth,  upon  both  sidea  of  the  rirar  Boyno,  about  four 
miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Irish  channel  and  83^ 
Irish  or  29|  Knglish  miles  from  Dublin. 

The  town  and  liberties  occupy  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's^ 
towards  Meath.  ou  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  the 
parishof  Si.  Peter's,  and  part  of  the  parish  of  Ballymakunny, 
towards  Louth,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  The  total 
ana  of  the  town  and  libortiaa  ii  6808  statute  acres.  The 
recent  boundary  act  has  not  made  any  altenoion  in  these 
limitib  .  . 

Tho  name  Dnfgheda,  of  which  Tredagh  (  as  it  is  generally 
written  in  old  books)  is  a  corruption,  signifies  the  bridge 
of  the  fonl.  A  synod  was  held  here  by  C;iriliiia!  Paparo, 
the  Pope's  legate,  in  1162  ;  which  was  very  numerously  at- 
tended by  the  Irish  ecclesiastics,  and  at  which  the  autho- 
rity and  discipline  of  the  chunh  of  Rome  wen  greatly 
atmogthened  m  Inland.  After  tha  oonqaasli  the  flat  can 
of  the  ti^mwwrt  iBlmwbmtlM«MtioDfilnaub> 


stantial  bridge,  as  appears  by  a  grant  of  pontige  made  in 
182S  tqr  Henry  UL,  who  in  the  aamo  |tMr  U»  dhvlad 
tiie  town  into  two  parts,  viz.,  Drogheda  venus  Vriet,  on  the 

lyouth  side  of  the  river,  anrl  Drogheda  versus  Midiam,  <in 
the  Meath  side.  In  I41J.  the  division  of  the  town  into  two 
cor])oralions  being  found  productive  of  much  animosity 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river, 
was  repealed  by  Henry  IV.,  since  which  time  Drogheda 
on  both  sides  of  the  Bovna  has  oontinvad  to  be  one  body  COT' 
porata.  Bong  a  flontter  town  of  tlw  Drogheda  was  a 
principal  rendezvous  for  the  fbrces  which  were  so  fVequentlv 
required  in  Ulster  between  the  fourteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries;  and  many  of  the  Irish  larliaments  were  liel  I 
here,  particularly  during  the  fifleenlti  centur)-.  In  the  par- 
liament which  met  at  Drogheda  in  was  passed  the 
statute  called  Poyning's  Act,  which  made  it  necessary  to  the 
validity  of  all  future  acts  of  the  Irish  parliament  that  the 
billa  should  first  be  certified  aa  fit  Ibr  the  oonaideratioa  of 
that  aaaembly  by  the  king  in  eoaneQ  (19  Hen.  viL  e.  SS). 

By  this  act  the  freedom  of  the  Irish  legislatun  WIS TtrtmOljr 
destroyed,  and  in  this  state  of  subjection  it  continued  until 
the  :u«sertioii  of  independence  by  the  Irish  volunteers  in  I  7S2. 

A  mint  was  at  this  time  established  at  Drogheda,  and  the 
town  appears  to  have  been  a  plac«  of  much  pOBtor  import 
ance  than  at  any  subsequent  period. 

On  the  braalong  out  of  tbe  robellion  of  IMl,  Drnrindn 
wiAboneged  bv  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill,  and  a  large  force  oflriah. 
who  invested  the  town  on  both  sides  on  the  1st  of  December. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  only  about  1000  men,  under  Sir 
Henry  Tichborne  and  the  Lord  Moore,  who  having  taken  on 
oath  to  defend  the  place  to  the  l;ij.l  extremity,  not  only  re- 
pulsed several  attacks  of  the  Irish,  but  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing largo  booties  and  doing  great  damage  to  the  rebels  in 
numerous  aallias^  until  tbo  28th  of  Februaiy,  vlwD  they 
finally  forced  them  to  rain  the  siege. 

On  the  arrival  of  Cromwell  in  Ireland  in  1 G-19,  the  Marquis 
of  Ormond  placed  a  garrison  of  nearly  3000  men  in  I>ri>i5- 
heda,  under  the  loniinand  of  Sir  Arthur  Aston;  and  Siitis- 
fied  of  its  8«»curily,  withdrew  into  the  midland  counties  to 
recruit  Cromwell  lefl  Dublin  on  the  .^Uth  of  August,  and 
came  before  Drogheda  on  the  2nd  of  Sepiember,  but,  owriiw 
to  aomA  dalajr  in  the  arrival  of  Ua  artillarir.  whieh  lie  1^ 
■ant  round  by  sea,  he  did  not  open  any  battery  till  the  9th. 
On  the  IMh,  at  S  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  having  effected  a 
breach,  without  the  delay  of  making  regular  apuroacliess  he 
gave  the  assault  ;  and  although  twice  repulsed,  succeeded 
ou  the  third  attempt,  which  he  led  himself^  in  carry  ing  the 
town.  Quarter  was  promised  by  bis  oflioers  and  men,  atnd 
thobidliof  tiMgBniioa  an  said  to  have  laid  down  their 
arms  on  diat  Msumnoe :  naifrtfaalMa  thar  wnn  all  put  to 
the  swocd,  with  the  eieeptionof  nwjrfnr  wlwaMaped  by 
tlMnorthfBi%  aad  tbmit  tUify  wim  CboBiittt  alUv 
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wards  transported  to  Barbndoes.  Drogheda  was  last  held 
1  r  ibe  Roman  Catholic  party  hy  the  Lord  Ivensfa,  with  • 
garruon  of  louu  men,  in  1690,  but  it  tumiMimM  to  a  de- 
tachment of  King  William's  amy  tlM  day  aftar  tlw  batde 
of  Um  Borne.  CBKnrm.] 
Tile  old  "waina  and  nor  gatm  wero  itanding  withfn  the 

Ix''  flf>y  yrnrs.  A  fow  buttresses  and  St.  I^nirctifo's  gate 
ire  ail  tiiat  now  remain.  Th«  last  is  a  striking  object,  and 
i»  in  good  preservation.  I>rogheda  is  rich  in  ecclesiastiral 
antiqaities.  The  Dominican  Friary  on  the  north  part  of 
the  town  iPas  (bunded  by  Lucas  do  Netterrillo,  aidibiahop 
of  Annagli,  in  1224.  and  is  celebrated  as  the  wene  of  the 
tahroWMon  of  four  Irish  princes  to  Richard  II.  in  1394.  A 
lodV  tower  of  this  friary,  railed  the  Magdalen  Tower,  is 
stfll  standing,  together  with  some  of  the  cloisters.  The 
ruins  of  the  Carmcliti-  Friary,  fuundod  in  I'J  Ul,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  are  still  lo  be  seen  on  the  nc;lu  hajid 
of  the  great  northern  road  enmmg  frnm  Dulilin.  Tlie  pre- 
sent parish  church  of  St.  Mary's  is  partly  built  on  tbcxe 
niina.  The  Franciscan  Friary  on  tne  north-east  of  the 
town  is  rtandina  although  much  ruined,  and  Ibrms  a 
strikfng^  i^ture  In  the  of  Drogheda  fW>m  the  ap- 
prvv-icTieii  on  the  DiiWin  side.  A  gable  and  bell-tower,  with 
f  irt  of  the  aisle,  of  the  Priory  of  Canons  Rej^ular  uImj  re- 
main on  the  wo.st  of  the  town  nrur  the  river ;  and  tliere  arc 
■sunae  traces  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Laurence  near  the  gate,  and 
of  the  Hospital  of  St  Mary,  beyond  the  Canons  Kegukir. 
Beaidaa  tbcae.  there  was  an  Augustinian  Priory,  founded 
halwe  tlw  ooming  of  the  English,  of  which  no  trace  now 
maains;  aa  also  the  Priory  of  St.  John,  and  the  religious 
houses  oif  8t  James  and  St  Bcnnet.  The  possessions  of 
the  Augxistinians  and  Carmelites,  as  also  of  the  Pnory  of 
St.  Laurence  and  the  house  of  the  blessed  Mary  de  Urso, 
catue  into  tlie  lunula  of  the  corpocatka bf  aluttter Of  3  and 
4  Philip  and  Mary,  a.d.  1557. 

Droghefla  is  <;uiverned  hy  a  eorporation.  consisting  of 
ntayoir.  ahoriffa,  24  aldenneni  and  an  nnltmitod  numbar  of 
A««n«n.  This  body  is  neatly  flelf-«1eeted«  and  hm  unf- 
furmly  acted  on  the  principle  of  excluding  Roman  Catholics. 
They  hold  their  authority  under  numerous  charters,  from 
the  i  -.'th  of  Henry  III.  to' the  .Ird  of  William  IV.  Ansizes 
for  the  county  of  tiie  town  are  held  her«j  twtoe  a  yttux  before 
the  mayor  and  the  judges  of  assise.  Drogheda  is  the  first 
town  on  the  north-east  circuit.  A  civil  bill  court  is  also 
htM  here  twice  a  year  before  the  assistant  barrister  of  the 
oavn^  of  Louth.  Petty  mmmnm  are  held  onea  a  fbcCnighL 
Tlw  gaol  of  the  county  of  the  town,  on  the  road  to  Tirfhoen. 
wos  lately  built  by  grand  jury  presentment,  and  is  in  good 
condition,  though  sometimes  defleient  m  aeeommodation. 
Drogheda  is  watched  and  lighted  by  rates  imposed  under 
met*  of  parliament  The  expenses  of  paving  within  tlie 
vails,  are  defrayed  by  the  eorpoiation :  the  toMi  and  streets 
witbottt  tha  tralla  are  repoirod  by  grand  jury  pmentinents. 
The  aapcme  of  watehing  in  1833  was  SloJL  lOt.  td.;  of 


li];hting.  320/.;  of  paving  within  the  walls,  21.1/.  13«.;  and 
of  repairing  roads,  &c.  without  the  walls,  135/.  6».  i^d. 
Drogheda  returns  one  member  to  the  Tmperial  Parliament 

The  port  and  harbour  are  under  the  direction  of  harbour 
<~jinirai-'«n)ners,  eonstitutcd  by  .1  Geo.  III.  c.  .39,  and  7  ami 
s  Geo.  III.  c.  35.  These  and  tlie  <  orporate  authorities 
ander  whoae  control  the  harbour  wa.s  formerly,  have  raeet\-ed 
from  time  to  time  a  ana  of  MUM.  for  the  impiiBTBBMmk  of 
the  quay*  and  river.  Tfielr  reoeipta  fn  toonaga  dum  Ibr 
I8'U  amouiilwl  to  n.r,6R^,  and  in  18.35  to  5829/.  VcsAolfi 
of  JjO  tons  eome  up  to  the  biidp'e,  and  the  channel  of  the 
B...yne  h  capable  of  great  improvement.  The  amount  of 
f'j>tage  collected  at  Drogheda  in  each  year  from  1833  to 
3i16 'was  a*  follows:— 183.1,  1935/.  14*.  .irf.:  IS.^l,  2040/. 
ite.  &d,i  20i7U  m,id.i  I83«,  3244/.  7«.  id. 

The  taoaasenador  this  head  ihoawtibat  the  tiade  of  ^ 
town  is  reviving. 

This  corporation  is  subject  to  tlie  '  New  Rules'  of  the 
2  jth  of  Charles  II.  [C<ik?<)R.vti(ins  ok  IrkLaHd.]  Their 
«;«rates  l  UiiMsf  of  iit^i  acre*,  btiiid»!s  hous<«»  and  tenements, 
pr  oducing  an  average  annual  revenue  oi  A^iOiil.  It  i»  esti- 
■aled  that  theae  eatatas,  if  out  of  lease,  would  now  let  for 
\%JtUL  pat  aniram.  Thqr  >re  priaoipally  tenanted  by 
mewibw.*  of  the  cofpoiationt  who,  up  to  1833,  were  alone 
pervMed  to  hoeome  teiwati,  and  who  atiU  enjoy  peculiar 
advantages  in  renewing  their  Iwl'w?. 

Droyheda  i"*  a  compact  a:i(l  well-built  town;  but  the 

i  .rubli  suburb-  'vtuiiding  north  and  south  greatly  dis- 
Ivtn  the  approachea.  The  eUef  part  of  the  town  Im  on 


the  northern  side  of  the  river,  which  is  the  higher  ground. 
The  principal  street  runs  nearly  north  and  souui.  and  forma 
a  portion  of  the  gmt  northern  road.  Othar  good  atroeta 
braadi  eait  and  wast  About  tha  centre  of  tba  town,  on 

the  western  aide  of  the  main  straet,  stands  the  town<houa«. 

a  handsome  building  with  a  cloch  and  cupola;  and  north  of 
this,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  main  street,  is  the  parish 
church  uf  St.  PotBr,  a  rc>jH!c'table  edifice  of  cut  stone,  with  a 
spile  designed  by  .lohnston.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
of  St.  Peter  is  capacious  and  well-built;  and  there  is  a 
handsome  Presbyterian  meeting-bouse,  and  a  Mathodirt 
ehapel  of  chaste  arohiteoture.  fiesidas  tfaaaa  tham  aia  ftur 
other  Roman  Gatholte  chapeU,  and  two  nunneriee;  one  of 
the  latter,  called  the  Sienna  Nunnery,  near  the  site  of  the 
Francisfun  Priory,  is  a  largo  establishment.  There  arc  two 
liarracks. 

There  is  a  considerable  import  of  cual  fruui  Working- 
ton and  Whitehaven.  It  sells  at  from  12«.  to  14«.  per  ton ; 
but  oven  this  low  price  j|nacludaa  tba  piwobaso  or  eoal  by 
the  poorer  classes,  who  m  mai^  inaianflaa  bum  little  alae 
than  weeds  and  bramblaa. 

The  linen  nanafluluTa.  about  twenty  years  ago,  was  the 
stap!e  trade  of  Drogheda.  The  articles  manufactured  were 
dowlas,  sheetings,  and  a  narrow  web  called  market  linen. 
The  number  of  weavers  in  the  county  of  the  town  at  that 
time  was  about  2000.  The  quantity  of  lineu  sealed  in  the 
Drogheda  market  in  18S0«M8$|M7  pieces;  and  in  1821, 
61^66  pieoea:  the  aTerage  of  the  yeaia  ftVMn  1830  to  1834 
(both  indvdod)  was  only  19.495  pieoea.  Thettumbarof  looma 
now  employed  in  Drogheda  and  the  country  around  does  not 
amount  to  1000;  the  number  of  weavers  at  prennt  (1837) 
em))loycd  in  the  town  is  not  much  more  than  200;  and  the 
wugesi  they  earn  rarely  amount  (o  5s.  per  week.  The  lower 
class  t(f  the  population  arc  miserably  poor;  ami  as  nu- 
merous vagrants  pass  throush  the  town  to  and  from  Dublin, 
the  streets  are  constantly  filled  with  beggars,  who  collect  in 
arowda  round  the  dilbrent  ataKo^oaobw  when  changing 
hoiMa,  and  sarioudy  annoy  ttavaUara  upon  the  northern  road. 
Amondicitv  institutiim  wasestabli.»hed  in  Drogheda  in  18'?i ; 
the  corporation  give  a  house  real  i'rec,  and  the  esiabli.sh- 
ment  is  i  i  ted  by  voluntarj"  contributions.  The  expendi- 
ture from  the  liit  May.  IHJl.  to  the  25th  June.  lb3J.  mus 
812/.  8«.  '2d.;  and  the  receipts  were  786/.  2t.  2d.  There  is 
also  an  almshouse,  with  a  rental  of  241/.  I2«.  6d.;  and  an 
hospital  for  the  county  of  the  town,  constituted  under  the 
proviaions  of  47th  Geo.  III.  c.  50,  irhich  reeeivaa  M  in-door 
patients,  and  gives  di«penHary  relief  to  ebont  40€0  poor  an« 
nually.  It  1-  si,]  ]'i.r-tr-rl  b-r  :t  •ir:.;it  i.f per  onnur.i  fi-.i-n 
the  corporation,  by  \olun(ury  ronli iliutions,  and  gr.md  )ury 
presentments:  total  receipts  fur  1  364/.  I0«.  St^dl  TWre 
IS  a  savingt  bank  in  the  town,  the  deposits  in  wbiob  are 
increatblg.  The  total  number  of  depositors  in  1835  waa 
671 ;  gross  amount  of  lodgmanta  17,729/.  19«.  7id, 

There  has  been  littla  or  no  ioereaae  in  the  population  of 
Drogheda  since  the  year  1798,  when  the  lisu  which  the 
inhabitants  were  obliged  to  put  up  on  their  doors  gave  a 
population  of  about  I'.tidO.  In  liH^l  the  numbers  were, 
malps.  8702:  femalf*.  '.i-liti;  toial,  18,1 18:  and  m  the 
niimbors  were,  males,  hl7H;  females.  Hlb";  tola!,  1 ',.165; 
showing  a  considerable  decrease,  which  has  been  attributed 
partly  to  the  emigration  of  decayed  weavers,  and  partly  to 
the  mortality  eauiod  by  the  choien.  which,  ■inos  183},  ia 
aattnatod  to  have  earned  off  upwards  of  1500  hihabitanta. 
In  the  latter  year,  thi?  number  of  males  upwards  of  twenty 
years  of  age  returned  as  employe<l  in  m  aim  fact  urcs,  or  in 
making  manulacturing  machinery,  was'J-lb;  of  wliom  l.'ij 
are  stated  to  be  employed  in  the  linen  manufacture,  788 
(not  accurately  classed)' in  the  cotton  and  Uoan  manu&C- 
tora^  and  d  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco. 

In  18f  1  theaeware  in  the  oounty  of  the  town  of  Drogheda 
1147  young  persoRt  nseaiving  daily  inatruation. and  in  1834 
the  numbers  were  — 

Pnruh.  School*.       Mi<lr>.       P<llial<-S.  Tsla). 

St.  Mary's    .    .    1  66  16  7S 

St  Peter's  .  .  11  458  552  1010 
Ballymakenny  .    1        45        12  57 

569         <^S0  1139 

Of  Iheae  aehoola  thraa  are  In  eonnexwn  with  the  Na- 
tional Board ;  and  one.  upon  Sraamua  Smith's  foundatiop, 
has  an  income  of  280/.  per  annum.   The  atatuta  A  Ed.  IV. 

c.  4r)  grants  a  uni^  er  ii .  l  o  T  r  gheda;  but  the pitlvilillDa  Of 
the  act  have  never  beeu  vwricd  into  eflact 
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f  ho  town  expenses  arc  defrajed  by  grand  jury  osaess  | 
naonts.  The  total  sum  mi  levied  in  1833  was  l  ^03/.  i  i.v  njr/. 
An  obscure  work,  entitled  'A  History  of  Droghefla,'  was 
published  some  tituR  a^a  in  this  town :  but  as  yet  this  part 
of  Ireland  has  not  been  made  the  subjeft  of  adequate  nu- 
torical  illustration. 

(Cox'a  History  a[  Ireland i  T«iiipli*'»  Hittory  of  the  Ex. 
Jrith  Bebellion ;  BeniaM*«  Hiitonf  ihe  Siege  qf  Dro- 
gkeda;  P^iiamentary  Pa?  -  \ 

DROHOBYCZ  or"  DRUIIOVITSCH,  a  royal  town  in 
the  Circle  of  Sambor,  in  tlie  Auslriaii  kingdom  of  Giilieia, 
•ituated  on  the  Tyazmanika,  a  tributary  of  the  Dmeittor. 
It  lim  in  49°  2S'  N.  Int.,  and  23°  35'  E.  lung.  A  great 
IMrtioB  flf  tlie  luNttM  are  filtiw  cabini.  irithout  chim- 
neyi,  constructed  of  boards.  The  town  however  has 
several  buildings  of  consequence,  among  which  arc  the 
high-church,  a  fine  structure  of  the  Gothic  order,  a  Basilian 
monastery,  with  a  granniiur-school  cundiictcd  by  llu?  bro- 
therhood, a  chapter  houMJ,  iseveral  churchc-',  a  s)  iiagogut, 
castle,  and  seminary  for  teachers.  The  towii.  v^ith  its  utglit 
Riiburbs,  contains  about  )'iUO  houses,  and  726U  inhabitants. 
The  royal  salt  works,  including  the  adjacent  works  at  Mo- 
bcqrc,  Solee,  and  Stelwult.  vnidiice  about  3700  tons  an- 
miallT,  wlneh  are  mtraeled  from  wit  rack*  and  ealine  day. 
T^icre  is  a  brisk  trade  in  native  and  furcien  produce,  par- 
liculaily  wiiu',  liiK'us,  cottons,  leather,  ana  i^n>ecn%  which 
is  mainly  carried  on  by  the  Jews,  wbo  form  full  sevt'ii- 
eighths  of  ilu-  population  ;  and  the  corn  and  cattle  marketn 
briiit;  much  proftl  lo  llie  place. 

DROITS  OF  ADMIRALTY  an  the peraaUiles attached 
to  die  ofllee<^Adtaii«]  of  England(or  L^uigli  Adtniral), 

and  belonppng.  when  that  office  is  racant,  to  the  crown.  Of 
these  perquisites  the  most  valuable  is  the  right  to  the  pro- 

Csrty  of  an  enemy  8eiy>-<l  on  the  breaking  out  of  liosulities. 
arge  sums  were  obtained  by  the  crown  on  vaiioui^  occa- 
sions hi  the  course  of  tlio  last  war  from  the  seizure  of  the 
enemy's  property,  most  of  which  however  was  eventually 
given  up  to  the  public  NTvioe.  By  the  last  arrangement  of 
thedvil  list  (I  WUL,  IV.  cap.  35),  whatever  DroiUofAdmi- 
ndtv  may  aeorue  during  the  present  reign  wre  to  be  paid 
SbtO  the  Exchequer  for  the  use  of  the  public.  The  Lord 
High  Admiral's  right  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  property  cap- 
tured on  the  seas  DM  bosD  by  slatiiia  nlinqiiisiMa  inntTour 
of  the  raptors. 

DROITWICH.  [WoRCKSTKRSHIitg.] 

DROHB»  a  river  in  France,  belonging  to  the  baain  of 
fbe  Rh6iie.  [DbAmk.) 

DROMK,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France,  Dounded 
on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  department  of  luire,  on 
the  cast  by  the  department  of  llautes  Alpes;  on  the  south- 
east by  the  department  of  Basse»  Alpes,  and  on  tbe  south 
by  the  department  of  Vaucluse :  on  the  whole  of  the  west 
side  it  in  bounded  by  the  river  Rbfine,  by  which  it  is 
separated  from  tlw  department  of  ArMohe.  The  form  of 
the  depacdneiit  is  inefiilar;  its  gnsiNt  leiigtb  is  ficom 
north-north>west  near  the  viDsge  of  Bt  Rambert.  on  the 
RhAne,  to  south-south-east,  near  the  tillage  f  1'l  rassieres 
deMonlbrun,  88  or  90  miles:  its  greatest  Ino-ilih.  at  riglit 
ant^les  to  the  length,  is  from  Pierre-latte,  on  the  Rhone, 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lussettes,  on  the  Buecli,  tiu  milei>. 
It  is  comprehended  between  44"  6'  and  46°  20'  N.  bt,  and 
4*  36'  and  b"  46'  E.  long.  The  area  is  given  by  M .  Malte 
Bran  at  336  square  geographical  leagues,  or  S370  square 
Tnite5i ;  about  the  area  of  the  English  county  of  Devon.  Tlie 
population  in  1832  amounted  to  299,666,  about  three  fifths 
of  the  population  of  Devonshire.  The  area  of  the  depart- 
ment IS  above  the  average  at  France,  but  the  absolute  and 
relative  popubtion  ( 1 1 7  to  a  square  mile)  are  both  con- 
siderably below  the  avcra^^e.  Valence,  the  capital,  is  on 
the  Rh6ne,  295  or  296  miles  south-south-east  of  Paris,  in  a 
straight  line,  or  miles  by  the  (oad  through  Melun, 
Auxerre,  and  Lyon. 

The  ei»stern  side  of  the  department  is  niounfainous,  being 
occupied  by  the  branches  sent  off  from  tiie  ma-ss  of  | 
tlie  Aljis.  This  mountainous  tract  occupies  two-thirds  of 
the  department.  The  mountains  are  tor  the  most  part 
ealcsiwnis  or  argillaceous :  the  highest,  which  are  on  or 
near  the  eastern  boundary  of  tlie  mpartinen^  have  an  ele- 
vation of  about  S800  fcet:  they  beoome  lower  toward  the 
west,  and  gradually  subside  into  tlie  valley  of  the  Rhone. 
Two  of  the  mountains,  the  Inaccessible  Mountain  and 
Mount  Devez,  are  reckoned  among  the  curiosities  of  this 
part  of  the  ooontry.    The  Inaccessible  Motuitaia  is  re- 


markable tot  lU  form,  being  in  one  part  narrower  at  t 
ba*e  than  at  the  summit,  \vhii  h  ■;ues  it  tlic  a])pc'arance 
an  mvprted  iivrainul:  the  Mouul  l>t;\ez  is  considered  to  l>« 
the  cause  of  a  lu  althy  breeze  which  pervades  the  territory  ol 
Nyons  ;  it  ts  said  to  be  occasioned  by  the  condensation  of  the 
vapours  from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  wtiidi  are,  for 
a  pert  of  the  yeer,  covered  with  suow.  The  mountainous 
tract  is  interaeetcd  by  valleys,  communicatiiw  with  each 
other  by  narrow  and  dant;erous  bye-roajhs  anawatered  by 
streams,  which,  when  swollen  by  ihe  melting  of  the  snowH, 
(ivcrllow  their  banks  and  occasion  great  devaslatioru.  These 
rivers  are  numerous,  but  none  of  them  uro  very  consider 
able. 

The  Rb6no  bounds  the  department  on  the  western  side  Son 
a  distance  of  seventy  miles,  for  the  greater  part  of  wbieb  its 

channel  is  full  of  small  i»lands.  It  carries  off  the  drainage 
of  the  whole  department :  its  tributaries  rise  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  eastern  district,  and  flow  westward  into  thu 
mam  diannel.  Tlie  vallev  of  the  Rbooe  contains  the  must 
condensed  population,  and  ssvttil'of  tlie  principal  towns 
are  on  its  batiks. 

The  Isere,  one  of  tlic  most  important  of  dm  tributaries  of 
th«IUi&ne{,whicli  rises  in  the  la^uuA  part  of  tha  Alps, 
near  Mount  beian,  enwses  the  department  in  the  Borthwn 
part  and  falLs  into  the  Rhdne  on  iu-  border.  About  eighteen 
or  twenty  miles  of  its  course  belong  to  thii  department.  * 

The  Druiue  rises  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  tlows  north-north-west  about  twenlf-two  miles  to 
Die,  receiving  the  little  river  Bcs,  or  Bm,  SM  some  other 
streams  by  the  way:  flrom  Die  it  flows  seven  or  eight  miles 
west  to  Pontaix,  and  from  theaoe  south  five  or  sixmile^to 
the  junction  of  the  Rouane,  or  Roanne,  which  receives  the 
Ribiire,  or  Ribierre:  from  the  junction  of  the  Rouane  the 
Drome  flows  twenty-fivf  tuileb  west  into  the  Rhone,  re- 
ceiving several  streams  by  the  way.  Its  whole  course  may 
be  estimated  ut  about  sixty  miles,  all  within  the  depart- 
ment :  it  is  not  navigable,  but  is  used  for  floating  ttmbei 
below  Luc  8ur  Diuis,  about  twelve  miles  from  its  source. 
From  Lue  to  Die  the  timber  is  tloated  in  rafts  of  twelve 
to  fifteen  trunks:  from  Die  to  Pontaix  in  single  trunks,  on 
accuunt  of  the  rocks  which  obstnirt  the  beiT  of  tbt^  river: 
below  Pontaix  iho  timber  is  again  collected  and  foriucd 
into  rafts.    The  Bez  is  also  used  for  lioatiiig. 

The  other  rivers  of  the  department  are  verj-  small.  In 
the  p^rt  northward  of  the  Isere  are  the  Suzon  (twenty-five 
miles  long,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  department  of  Itim), 
theBaiM^T,  and  the  Oabun,  whidi  all  iW  into  the  RhOne. 
and  the  Herbasse,  which  flows  into  the  Isere.  In  the 
country  between  the  Is^re  and  the  Drflnie  are  ilie  Bourne, 
which  Hows  into  the  Isere  ;  llie  Vernaison  and  Lyoiiiie. 
which  flow  into  the  Bourne;  tlie  Leuiicei,  which  joins  tbc 
Lyonne  ;  and  the  Veoure,  which  flows  into  the  Rbfine. 

In  the  country  south  of  the  DrOme  are  the  Roubion  and 
the  Jabron,  which  unite  at  Montelimar,  and  fall  into  the 
RhAne  just  b^w  that  tewn:  the  Berre,  which  falls  into 
the  RhAne  near  Pferre-latte,  and  the  Lez,  the  Aiguus,  and 
the  Ouveze,  which  nil  ;  -n  the  Rhone  in  the  neighbourinz 
deportment  of  Vauclust.  Tlie  Lez  receives  the  Leron  ana 
>  irri'  (iilier  streams,  the  Aigues  receives  the  Oulle  and  the 
Zc)niH-es,  and  the  Ouveze  receives  the  Tolereoe.  The 
RhOne  and  the  Isit*  tue.  we  believe,  the  only  navigable 
rivers.  Then  are  no  eioals  in  the  department. 

The  great  road  from  Psris  by  Lyon  to  Aix,  MsneQIes 
and  Toulon,  crosses  the  department  frum  north  to  south, 
passing  through  the  towns  of  St  Valier,  Tain,  Valcnt-e. 
Livron,  I.x>riol,  MonteUinar,  and  Pierre-latte.  From  Valencr 
a  road  runs  north-east  through  Le  Fi'age  and  Romans  to 
St.  Marcellin  and  Grenoble,  m  the  department  of  Isdre 
another  road,  Uva  Foot  Sl  E^rit,  on  the  Rhone,  into  the 
deportment  of  HautiB  Alpes.  and  by  Mont  Gencvre  iiilo 
Italy,  just  erossBS  die  southen  part  of  this  department 
through  Nions  or  Nyons.  The  other  roods  ate  all  bye- roads. 

The  drj^MrTrncrit  i~  very  dcficiBOt  in  tbs  means  of  ONIk> 
munication  wnh  other  jiarts. 

The  calcareous  and  argillaceous  strata  which  occupy  the 
mountainous  tract  in  the  east  of  the  department  ocriqw 
also  the  valley  of  the  Rhdne  from  the  n^igbbourhoofl  ut  iliu 
Drdme  southward:  the  banks  of  the  Drome,  the  valley  of 
the  Rhdne  north  of  that  river,  and  the  valley  of  Ibe  tsjim, 
areoccuoied  bvthe  strata  which  are  found  above  the  <  lialk. 
The  mmeral  treaKuresof  the  departmciu  are  (jpii.Mdi-r=.ble; 
there  arc  mines  of  copper  and  one  mine  of  iron:  granite, 
jwtters*  clay,  gypsum,  coal,  and  fossil  coal,  are  ebtimi«di 
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<nd  pnt  is  dug  for  fuel.  There  are  several  mineral  springs, 
imt  JMtM  of  mnoh  repute. 

Thm  aoH  wim  much ;  «  eoiuid«nl»le  portioa  of  it  is  so 
bad  w  to  be  bardly  susceptible  of  ealtivatum.  The  b  ighest 
firt*  of  the  mountaios  afTnrJ  pasturage,  but  not  ^^ood; 
<iad  ibe  jilojHS.  which  might  be  expected  to  produce  wuyU, 
present  commonly  nutlun^;  liut  luire  rocks  and  steril  hol- 
lows. But  industry  and  care  m  manuring  the  land  have 
nndt tumI  this  department  important,  not  only  by  tbeaiMunt 
but  the  vuMty  of  its  pioduco^  The  quantity  of  oom  grawa 
if  not  sitffioi«Dt  fbr  boiiw  eoitturoption ;  but  there  arc  olivet, 
almonds,  walnuts,  and  excellent  wines,  especially  those  of 
Tain  (Hermitage,  Cdte  Rutic,  &c.X  L'Etoile.  and  Die.  The 
neigbbourbood  of  Romans  and  some  uther  places  yield 
tnjtfles,  which  are  coiisulered  nearly  equal  to  those  of  I'c- 
n,ord.  Tliere  are  rich  meadows  and  good  pasture  grounds, 
li  which  tbe  flocks  and  herds  uf  Provouce  are  driven  in  the 
Mtumier.  Forests,  chiefly  of  pine  and  beech,  occups  nearly 
a  sevwili  mzt  of  the  department  Plantationa  of  mulberiy* 
tteea,  in  Wnieb  many  •ilk^worros  are  reared,  are  numerottB. 
Horses  and  neat  cattle  are  not  numerous;  sheep  are  more 
i-f.  the  mules  are  small,  the  of  pood  quality.  The 
ihamois,  the  wild  iid.it,  and  a  few  be;irs.  are  fmind  in 
iiie  mountains.  Game  u  abundant,  but  the  rivers  do  not 
afford  any  great  quantity  of  flab.  Tbe  air  k  ptire  and 
bealtby,  and  mtfaer  cold,  axeopt  atong  the  valley  of  the 
Rbtee,  where  the  heat  in  stnnnier  ia  very  great 

Tlic  department  b  divided  into  four  arrondissemcnts : 
that  of  Valence,  in  the  north,  population  135.193;  that  of 
Do:,  in  the  cast,  population  fjj, 1^6. < ;  ihut  of  Nvons,  in  the 
"  n  ih-coiit,  population  36, 1 70 ;  and  that  ut' Moiitelimar,  in 
"iir  -iiuth-west,  population  C'2,&30.  The  number  of  coni- 
munes  is  361,  wliicii  are  arranged  in  28  cantons  or  districts, 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  %Juge  de  paix.  The  chief  towns  are 
Valenre^  the  eapittl.  on  the  Rhone,  population  8898  fur  the 
town,  or  10,406  for  the  whole  commune;  Romans,  on  the 
Isere,  population  7677  for  the  town,  or  9286  fur  the  whole 
commune;  and  Montelimar.  near  tbe  Rhone,  population 
j816  for  the  town,  or  7560  for  tbe  whole  commune.  [.VIox- 
rsLiUAR;  Romans;  Valkrcs.]  Of  the  smaller  towns 
we  subjoin  some  account. 

lo  the  anondiiieineut  of  Vaknea  ana  Ifoiaa  (population 
of  eoiainune  40S3);  Le  Grand  Serra,  near  theGalann; 
Saint  Vallier  f)K»pulafion  estimated  at  2000),  and  Tain 
(population  Jl'jy  for  the  town,  23-10  for  the  whole  com- 
uiujie),  both  on  the  Rhone;  Montrigaud  and  St.  Dunat 
(populaiioQ  of  tbe  town  1691,  of  toe  whole  commune 
2084),  both  on  the  Herbasse ;  Montmiral ;  Lo  P6age  (popu- 
lation 3096  for  the  town,  3577  fbr  tbe  wbolA  commnnejb  on 
the  Isire;  Allxan;  MonteUier;  8t  Jean  de  Royan%  on 
the  Lyonne;  Chabauil  (population  of  oomnrane  4452),  on 
tbe  Veoure ;  Etoile;  Livron  (population  1719  for  tbe  town. 
I27i  for  the  whole  commune)  and  Loriol  (population  17a4 
the  town,  and  .1048  for  the  whole  commune),  boili  on 
the  Drome;  and  Mirmandc.  St.  Vallier  is  in  a  pleasant 
oouutcy ;  it  has  a  Gruthic  ehiiteau :  the  inhabitaats  ore  en- 
gagad  in  throwing  silk,  weaving  linens,  silka^  and  eiafe» 
praaaing  oil,  and  making  ponaiaia  and  hats.  Tkin  baa  an 
•ntiant  altar.  A  bridge  of  iion  wire,  completed  in  18t5, 
connects  this  town  with  that  of  Tournon  n  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Rh()ne.  The  wincHi  of  the  ueifjlitKiurhood  have 
been  iiotietKl.    Potter's  cluy  is  dug  near  the  town. 

At  St.  Donat  some  silk  manufactures  are  carried  on.  Ij; 
P&ige,  though  forming  a  senate  commune,  is  really  a 
wborti  of  Homaos.  Cbabewl  is  a  place  of  considerable 
aoKUMaa;  it  baa  oonw  oil,  paper,  and  fulling  mills,  and 
some  manolhelotiaa  for  woollen  cloths.  Livron  and  Loriol, 
on  tbe  oppoeite  banks  of  the  Drfime,  just  above  its  junction 
aith  the  Rhone,  are  oonne.  ted  by  a  fine  bridge. 

In  the  arrondisiwmetit  of  Die  are,  Die,  the  capital  (popu- 
-ition  3il3  for  the  town,  .ljj5  for  the  whole  commune), 
Cantatx,  Saillan.s.  Aouste,  and  Crest  (population  3895  for 
:be  town,  4901  for  the  whol<;  commune),  all  on  the  Dr6mc; 
Cbatfllon  on  tbe  Bea;  BeaufiNrt;  Bocdeaux,  Saou.  and 
Pay  St  Iffaitin,  on  or  near  the  RoubUm;  and  La  Ifotte 
Ch.ilan^nn  on  the  Oulle. 

Die  WM  known  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  by  tiie  name 
<sf  1  *  \  '  iriliorum,  beini  in  the  temtory  of  the  Vooontii. 
[DArpiii?iE  J  it  IS  not  noticed  by  any  ot  the  antient  peo- 
|rapbers,  but  is  found  in  the  'Itinerary'  of  Antoninus,  and 
a  that  fimn  Burdwala  (Bordeaux) '  to  UienMolynia  (Jeru- 
aJain).  and  in  tbe  Theodaiian  Tabta;  In  the  middle  ages 
it  was  tbe  capital  of  Dioii^  one  of  lbs  mbdiviaiona  of  Dan« 
P.  C,  No.  550, 


phin£,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishoprick  established  in  tbe  fouitb 
century,  and  for  a  long  time  united  to  that  of  Valence,  but 
sepmted  from  it  by  I^uia  XIV.  afXer  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes ;  it  hss  been  since  suppressed.  Die  suf- 
fered much  durini,'  the  religious  wars  of  the  si.\tei  iitli  « t  u- 
tury  from  the  Huguenots:  these  seem  lo  have  rciainerl  a 
predominance  in  the  town,  as  they  had,  nreviuii-ly  lo  liia 
revocation  of  tbe  edict  of  Nantes»  au  auulcmy  here.  Tho 
*  Dictionnaire  Universal  da  la  Vranee*  (Pahs,  1SU4)  cnU' 
meretea  aa  its  manulketatea  paper,  thn«n  silk,  fustian, 
and  cotton  goods. 

Crest  Was  successfully  defended  in  the  crusade  against 
the  Albigonses  by  Ainmr,  count  of  Valence,  who  supjMried 
the  count  of  Touionse  s^inst  the  Catholu-.'i  undi-r  Moiit- 
furt.  It  has  an  iituient  castle  in  a  ptciuteMjue  Miuaiiuti  oil 
the  brow  of  a  hill  commanding  a  delightful  pruspect.  This 
castle  has  been  used  as  a  state  prison.  The  town  is  at  (lie 
foot  of  the  castle  hill  The  inhaUtanta  are  en^^god  in  tlie 
manufreture  of  woollen  cloth,  cottons,  and  silks:  in  dyeing 
and  fblling  cloths,  and  in  pressing  oil.  {Diet,  iMn;  dt  la 
France,  Paris,  1804;  Vaysse  de  Vi]liei%  Itinitain  Dt 
scriptij'de  ia  France,  Paris,  1S13.) 

Aouste,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Ttiiicmrie.i  under  the 
name  of  Augusta,  and  at  which  paper  is  made  and  oil  ex- 
^iretted;  Saiuans,  at  which  some  silk  and  cotton  manu- 
taeturaa  ava  oaniad  on;  and.Pontaix,  at  which  aome 
wooUeni  are  made,  aia  aU  on  tha  road  between  Cieat  and 
Die.  At  Beaufort,  Boidaanx,  and  Saoo,  woollen  gooda 
are  manufactured. 

Ill  the  urron<li.s!iemei)t  of  Nyons  are  only  two  towns, 
Nvon^i  on  the  Aicjues  (population  27ou  (or  the  town,  or 
i  i  17  for  the  whole  commune),  and  Le  Buis,  on  the  Ouvize 
(population  1886  ibr  the  town,  or  2180  fur  the  whole  com- 
mune). Nyons  is  at  the  Ibot  of  Mount  Derez.  upon  the 
slope  of  which  it  is  partly  btiilt,  and  is  divided  iuto  three 
quarters,  each  of  whtcli  has  an  old  wall  inclosing  it.  It  bos 
a  brid^je  built  by  llie  Romans,  and  in  the  environs  are  tlio 
ruins  of  an  old  castle  demolislied  b\  the  order  of  Louis  XIII. 
Nyons  was  in  the  middle  qiji-n  the  frequent  residence  of  the 
Dauphins  of  Vicnnou*.  Tbe  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
throwing  sdk  and  in  making  woollen  stuffs  and  soap.  It 
was  the  birth-place  of  Phillis,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  do 
la  Chane.  e  lady  who,  in  1692.  put  heraelf  at  the  bead  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  aided  in  re- 
pelling an  ln\a^lon  of  the  Savoyards.  At  I>e  Buis  silk  and 
leather  are  manufactured. 

In  the  arrondissemcnt  of  Montelimar  are  Marsannc. 
Dieu-le-fit  on  the  Jabron  (population  of  the  town  3UIU,  of 
the  whole  eommnno  3952).  Cb&teauneuf  du  Rhdne,  Dun- 
zjre,  and  Pierre-lattc  (population  of  the  town  2S88,  of  the 
whole  commune  3447).  all  on  tboRhOne;  Taulignan  and 
Grignan.  both  near  tbe  Lez ;  and  8t  PaQl-trois-ChSteau.x. 
Dieii-le-fit  has  in  it.s  nci^'lilxiurhood  three  mineral  spring.*: 
potter's  clay  and  ochre  are  duy.  Pottery  and  other  earthen- 
ware,  hats,  woollen  goods,  and  silks,  are  made  in  and  about 
tbe  town.  Doni^re  produces  wine,  which  has  tolerable 
reputation,  Plente-latto  is  at  the  foot  of  a  large  rock,  from 
which  aoma  would  d«itin  iu  name^  Petra  latn,  or  wide 
rock.  At  T^nUgnan  and  CMgnan  some  silk  tnanuftetures 
are  curried  on:  jrignaii  had  formerly  a  cattle,  (»ne  of  tho 
finest  in  this  part  of  France,  now  de.-^troyed.  Madame  de 
Revi^'iit-  die<l  at  Grignan  ;  her  tomb  remains  in  the  cliut  ch. 
St.  Paul-trois-Chfiteaux  was  known  lo  the  Romans  by  the 
name  of  Augusta  Tncastinorum,  and  was  tbe  chief  town 
of  tbe  Tricaatini.  ^DAUMimt]  It  was  in  the  middle  ages 
the  aeatof  a  bbhopriek  Ibunded  in  the  fourth  century ;  the 
bishop  was  a  suffragan  of  the  archbislKtp  of  Aries.  It  lias 
some  tlii^ht  remains  of  antiquity.  The  inhabitants  carry 
on  trade  in  fine  oil,  wine,  and  silk. 

The  department  of  DrArae  «ends  three  members  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  constitutes  thodince-e  of  Valence, 
the  bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  ari  libyiop  of 
Avignon:  it  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale,  or  su- 
rname oooit,  of  GienoUa,  end  in  the  district  of  tbe  And£mie 
unhrersitidTeb  or  aeademical  council,  of  that  city:  it  is  eom- 
preliended  in  tho  seventh  military  division,  of  which  the 
head-quarlpr-  at  Grenoble.  It  waji  fonneriy  included 
in  Dauphini'. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  department  are  of  middling  stature, 
active,  robust,  livolv,  and  brave,  but  not  disposed  to  labour. 
They  are  long-livod.  Education  ia  Imm  attended  to  than 
in  the  majority  of  the  French  dapartmenla:  there  iaont 
boy  at  school  lor  every  tmmty  inhabitants.   (Dietionnait . 

Voim  IX.-X 
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Unii'ernl  de  la  Francf,  Paris.  1801,  Dicliotinaire  Gfogra- 
phique  Unii^sel,  Paris,  1827;  Vavsae  de  Villiers,  Iline- 
rain  Deteriptif  dt  la  Fhmee,  Putti,  1813:  Malta  Bran, 

DROMEDARY.    [Camei..  vol.  vi.,  p.  101] 
DRCMlA  ( l'"abin  iu.<),  a  i;enu»  of  lirachyurous  (lecapcwl 
crustacoans,  placed  by  M.  Latrcille  in  tlie  si-ctioii  of  Noto- 
poda,  and  referred  by  Dr.  I>cach  to  the  family  of  Thel.rio- 
podku 

OfMne  character.— l^t»tiial  atttennat  small,  inserted 
below  the  oeultr  pedundea;  the  mtermediate  antenDss  placed 
bdow  and  a  little  within  the  eyes :  exitTxaXjaw-ftet  with  their 
third  joint  nearly  iquare,  slightly  notcfaetd  at  the  extremity 

and  within:  claws  ichelrr)  ^rcaX  and  strong:  of  the 

scrond  and  tliird  pair  tcrniinalod  by  a  sinn>U'  joint,  anil 
larger  than  tlio>e  of  the  fourth  and  fifil'  |  air,  wliicli  art- 
elevated  on  the  back  and  i)rovide<l  with  a  claw,  inasmuch 
aa  the  last  joint,  which  is  bent  and  pjinted,  is  opposed  to 
a  nine  neailr  of  the  lania  fimn*  which  termiDatea  the  pe- 
nammate  joint:  earttpan  oval,  rounded,  very  convex,  cut 
(decoiipi^c)  on  its  anteri  or  borders,  hairy  or  roti<:h  (br'rissfe) 
as  well  ai  the-  foot  ami  choltB:  eyfs  sniiill,  supported  on 
short  peduncles,  ratluT  appruvitnatcl.  ai.il  lodged  in  Otfai- 
cular  or  cylindrical  fo<sa>.  (Desmarest.) 

Geographical  Distribution. — Probably  extensive  in  the 
fleas  of  worm  climates.  The  Mediterranean,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  the  Aiitillea»  are  given  as  kxvlitiea. 

Habits,  i^-c— The  Dromue  are  indolent  in  their  motions, 
and  live  in  spots  where  the  tea  is  raoderately  deep,  choosing 
fi'P  tlicir  liabiiation  places  where  the  rocks  arc  not  hidden 
iimU  r  till.'  sand.  They  are  almost  always  found  c<)veri'<l 
\y\\h  a  species  of  JA-yonrnm  or  with  valves  of  conchifors, 
which  they  relaiii  wiiU  their  four  hinder  feel,  and  which 
scctns  to  serve  them  as  a  shield  against  their  enemieii.  The 
Atryonia,  which  are  in  ^aneml  ^  the  apeeiee  named  Alejf' 
omum  Dommeuta,  eontinue  even  to  develop  and  extend 
themselves  upon  their  carapace,  whirh  flicy  at  la-t  entirely 
coni-eal.  In  the  nmnlii  of  July,  acc.inliii^'  to  M.  Uisso,  the 
foinalcs  cornc  (jiit  of  the  state  of  turjvor  ( cngourdisseinetit) 
in  which  tlivy  ordinarily  are,  and  betake  thcmaclves  to  the 
aballowa  for  the  purposeofdepotitisg  there  agiwt  number 
of  eggs.  (Desmans!.) 

Place  in  the  tenet.— —DiftKHHenef  aocording  to  Dumareat, 
ahould  be  placed  next  to  Dromia,  the  former  differing  from 
the  latter  principally  in  having  the  feet  of  tlie  fifiti  ])air 
only  instea'i  of  ilie  four  last,  oleva1e<l  un  the  back.  In 
general  the  Df  /nifc  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Crabs, 
properly  so  called,  in  the  general  form  of  the  body,  the 
vtructurc  of  the  parts  of  tlic  mouth,  the  position  of  toe  an- 
ennso.  &c. :  but  they  differ  from  them  in  the  eievated 
Htoation  of  thebr  four  jwaterior  fbet  and  in  their  manners. 

Example,  Drtmia  hirtutiitima.  Carapace  very  convex, 
with  siK  dentations  on  its  lateral  borders,  and  with  a  large 
f  inns  on  each  side  of  the  front,  which  is  nearly  trilobated. 
H  >dy  covered  with  loa^  red  hain.  Locality,  Gape  of  Good 
iIo|ic. 


DROMORS,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  e^deaiastioal  province 
of  Armagh  in  Ireland.  The  chaptar«  vbkh  ia  roculatcd  by 
patent  of  Jamae  I.,  eooairta  of  daaiw  pneepler.  umnoeUor, 
treamrer,  arehdeeoon,  and  one  nebeodary.  This  diooese 

occupies  the  western  portion  of  the  county  of  Down,  and  ex- 
lends  I'taiially  into  Armagh  and  Antrim.  The  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south  is  3^  Euglibli  miles  ;  and  the 
I  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  2l|  miles.  It  contains 
'.'6  parishes,  constituting  26  benefices.  In  I79S  there  were 
27  churches  of  the  ostabUshment  in  tbUdioeesa:  in  1894 
the  numbers  were,  ohiuebes  of  the  eetiMiihmant  27 ;  Ro . 
man  CathoUe  ohiurohea,  34;  Presbyterian  churchea,  4$; 
other  houaea  of  Protestant  worship,  24.  In  the  same  vear 
the  gross  population  of  this  dioceso  was  IBS, 209,  of  whoiii 
tiieie  were  41,737  members  of  the  Established  Church; 
rn.jrs  Roman  Catholics,  fi9,264  Presbyterians,  anil  •I'.i^ 
other  Protestant  dissenters.  There  were  at  the  same  time 
in  tbia  diooese  8S3  schooh,  adikoating  16.987  young  penoii% 
being  in  the  pnoeMiaa  of  Sibper  eent  of  the  eotive  yopu* 
latioD  under  dally  inatraetion,  in  udiieh  teaoeet  Dromon 
stands  twelHh  among  the  32  dioceses  of  Ireland.  Of  the 
above  schools  2:i  wero  in  1834  in  connection  wah  ilm 
National  Board  of  Education. 

The  foundation  of  this  see  is  attributed  to  St.Colman  in 
the  Gth  century.  Its  early  history  ia  obscure,  and  there  is 
no  regular  aueoesaion  of  bishope  on  loeord  till  after  the  IStb 
century.  Dr.  Janmy  Tayic.  who  bad  tlie  adminbtratiott  of 
this  diocese  granted  him  addition  to  that  of  Down  and 
Connor  by  King  Charles  II.  in  1661,  and  Dr.  Percy,  the 
learne«l  collector  of  uiuient  English  ballad  pootrv,  liave 
been  the  most  distinguished  bishupj  of  Dromore.  The 
bishop's  houst>,  which  is  a  plain  mansion,  was  built  by  Doc  • 
tor  Beresfurd  in  1 792.  B<3fore  his  time  the  episcopal  roai- 
deiicc  had  bcon  at  Maghoralin.  By  act  3rd  and  4&  Wm. 
IV.  o.  37,  tbia  biahopirio  whan  void  beeomea  ineocporatad 
with  the  onited  diocese  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  its  rero- 
nues  vest  in  the  Ivrnrd  of  Ecrlesiastical  Coinnnssioncr^. 

DROMORE,  a  pretty  well  built  town  ami  thr.ving  linen 
market,  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Iveagh  and  C'ounty  of  Down, 
is  situated  on  the  Lagan,  66  Irish  or  SA  English  miles  from 
Dublin  on  the  great  northern  road  to  Belfast.  The  cathe- 
dral ia  a  HMMtn  stmetuie  on  die  hank  of  the  rivor.  Seat  of 
DnOMra  atanda  •  remarkable  mound.  <0  fcet  big^  with 
tbfea  eoneentric  entrenchments,  and  an  extensive  outwork 
towards  the  Lagan.  The  population  of  Dromore  te  lt3l 
was  19-12.  (Beaufort's  Memoir  of  a  Mtp  qf  Ireland;  HOT* 
ris's  fVnre's  I  forks ;  Itemrtt,  Ac.)  [Down.] 

DRONE.  [Bkx.] 

DRONTE.  [Dodo.] 

DRONTHEIM.  [laoNMunK.] 

DROPSY.  HYDROPS,  a  purtetrntuial  eotteetion  o( 
watery  fluid  iu  different  parte  of  tbe  body.  In  the  stale  of 
health,  there  is  constantly  poured  out  upon  every  surface, 
cavity,  and  interstice  of  the  UkIv,  a  watery  tliiid  derivotl 
from  the  bloo<l  and  depositwl  Ly  the  cainllary  blmxI-NesMis. 
[CAPiLLAatES.]  This  tluid  does  not  remam  long  where  tt 
IS  deposited,  but  by  vsssob  appropriated  to  tbe  office,  teim4 
absorbenta,  ia  aoon  taken  tm  ana  nponv^ed  into  the  tam^ 
man  etreulatiimr  hmn*  Aa  long  aa  Aere  ia  aperibet  bdanen 
of  action  betneen  these  two  sets  of  vessels,  which  is  always 
the  case  in  health,  there  is  no  accumulation  of  fluid,  the 
exhalation  and  the  absorption  being  always  exactly  equal. 
But  if  iVom  liny  cause  that  balance  be  disturbed ;  if  either 
the  capillary  biood-vosscls  pour  out  on  unusual  quantity  ot 
fluid,  or  if  tho  absorbents  fail  to  act  with  their  aceiistomed 
energy,  an  ooeumulaUon  of  fluid  must  naceeaarily  takn 
phwa,  and  this  accumulation,  when  it  wnonnia  to  an  ap- 
preeiable  quantity,  constitutes  the  ffiieaae  eanedllfDpay.  It 
follows  that  dropsy  must  always  bo  tho  consequence  otthnr 
of  increased  exhalation  or  of  diminished  absM^tion. 

The  causes  which  le.ul  to  uu  reaseii  etlu!,ion  ;iro  exceed- 
ingly various ;  but  thoy  are  all  resolvable  either  into  those 
which  produce  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood-vesfi«la»  an 
obstruction  to  the  ftae  cifeulatian  of  the  biood,  or  amotbid 
oondit:?*!  of  tbe  blood  ftnlf.  The  nmbid  eonditlen  of  the 
blood-vessels  n:?y  be  of  two  opposite  kinds,  either  that  of 
preternatural  strength,  in  consequence  of  which  their  action 
may  be  so  excited  as  to  jiour  out  an  unusual  quantity  of 
Muid  ;  or  thut  of  extreme  debility,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  may  be  unable  to  prevent  a  preternatural  exudation  ot 
tho  thinner  parts  of  the  blood  through  their  relaxed  eoatn. 
These  different  aUtes  of  the  Uood'^vaaaala  depend  on  two 
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the  ddtaaut  ipeciea  of  Ataft,j  in  veiy  gumnUj  di- 
vioM  mta  wttt*  or  paasiTe,  uuta  or  ohiKHiM^  stheiue  or 

•sthenic. 

Whenever  nil  obstacle  is  opposed  to  the  free  return  of  tlio 
blixi<l  fruin  ibo  capillary  arteries  intu  the  capiUurv  v^'ins, 
the  bkxMi  accumulates  in  the  capilliuy  urteneii,  which  arc 
the  exhalent  vesaeU.   By  thit  aocumulatioD  of  blood  in  the 
•xbalenti,  oiUier  tbeir  letioo  ii>  inowMod,  the  cooMquence 
of  vbioh  is  ineioHod  oiholotion;  or  thrir  ostioii  is  dlmi- 
Ottbcd  and  their  tone  destroyed,  the  consequence  of  which 
B  equally  increased  exhalation.  Various  morbid  conditions 
of  many  or^fain  oppose  a  free  return  of  the  circulating 
bk<Kl  from  the  capillary  arteries  into  the  capQiaxy  vein^  .- 
any  (li»«a»e  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  fbr  e.\aiii|>k'. 
which  provents  its  receiving  from  the  great  venous  trunkn 
of  tbo  body  tbo  quantity  of  blood  in  a  given  time,  which  is 
OMoHuy  to  nointoin  tlio  balanee  of  Um  otrotUatioQ ;  any 
4isMM  of  the  lunga.  whieh  praronto  tho  lunga  ttcm  ra- 
o  iviji^  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  tho  full  quan- 
tity of  biixxi  which  the  b^rt  bas  received  from  the  grtnt 
s-.r.'ius  trunks;  any  disease  of  tbo  liver,  which  prevents 
the  liver  from  receiving  by  the  great  vehi  which  ramifies 
through  it  tho  vena  porta,  the  fu^  quantity  of  blood  wllwh 
itoq^ttoioooiwllnDmtliadifibnatofadaiiuiMl  viMm;  any 
4iMMo  of  tbo  gnit  Mood  towwUtlwiBirtiw.  hf  whieli  the 
current  of  the  circulating  blood  is  prevented  ffom  pasning 
freely  through  them.    Such  a  disease  of  the  heart  may  be 
Cf'-'  a«ioned  by  an  ossification  of  its  vulvt»i;  of  the  lungs,  by 
an  obliteration  or  compre««iun  of  ii»  air  >-esiclcs,  upon  tho 
vails  of  whieh  the  capillary  terminations  of  the  pulmonary 
artefj  ai»  distributed ;  of  tho  liver,  by  tu  induration  of  its 
sulMtaneo  and  a  consequent  mcohaoiool  compnasiun  of  the 
minate  brtndies  of  too  vena  portv ;  of  tbo  groat  bkx>d- 
resMls,  by  diseases  of  their  coats  giving  rise  to  the  tumours 
called  aneurisms,  or  by  tbu  compression  of  tumours  exiiiling 
in  neiehbourinij  parts,  scirrhous,  fatty,  or  watery  tumours, 
whifh  may  have  tbeir  scat  in  any  organ,  or  by  the  compres- 
sion of  the  crcAi  venous  trunk*;  of  tlie  system  by  the  bulk 
of  the  distended  uterus  in  prci,'i)ant  women. 

When  drony  is  tbo  nnut  of  an  inonmed  action  of  the 
capillary  Mood^vosMla,  it  is  mnsidorad  a  iirimaiy  or  idio- 
pathic disease,  and  constitutes  the  sthenic,  tonic,  active, 
or  acute  dropfy  uf  autburs.  In  lbisca>>«!  tho  capilliiries  are 
c  inre:vf<l  tube  in  tha'  -i.  ^,  whatever  it  maybe,  winch 
(-unstitutes  acute  inflammation.  Tlio  increased  effusion, 
wlocfi  constitutes  tho  dropsy,  is  the  result  of  that  increased 
action,  and  by  the  oS^ion  tbo  inflanod  state  of  the  vessels 
is  often  removed. 

This  Ibrm  of  dropov  ooooti  moat  ftoquontly  in  the  young, 
the  plnthoric,  and  tho  robust  It  is  iadooed  by  all  tho 
C!ivi<^s  of  inflammation,  such  as  cold,  suddenly  checked 
f  i  T'^pira'ion,  suppree*inn  of  any  of  tho  natural  scereiiuiis 
n  ;<l  flischira;es,  a  plethoric  condition  of  the  system,  a  re- 
pulsion of  acuto  diseases  of  the  skin,  Uc.  It  has  its  sent 
otoat  frequently  in  the  seruus  membranes  of  the  great  ca- 
liliBi  of  tlio  body,  tho  valis  of  which  «ro  linod  by  those 
oefBbnnea,  as  tnow  of  the  ehost  and  abdomen,  or  of  the 
•/T-poni  to  whidi  tbeso  morabranes  afford  an  extem-tl  omt- 
in.'.  as  the  brain,  the  luin«i,  the  heart,  the  liver,  and  uil  ihc 
ab'tiiiinnal  and  pelvic  viscera. 

This  form  uf  dropsy  is  attended  with  a  greater  or  less 
dopeo  of  fever,  the  invariable  concomitant  of  acute  inflam- 
laation.  The  febrile  symptoms  are  general  uneosinoss, 
ntore  or  loss  restlessness,  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  host 
«f  akin,  preceded  by  chiiiinoia,  hoadacbe,  sttppression  of 
the  secretions  and  excretions,  and  consequently  a  dry  or 
clammy  state  of  the  mouth,  a  constipated  state  of  tho 
biwels,  and  a  loss  of  appetite.  Tlie  pulso  is  always  excited, 
and  is  usually  full  ana  hard,  or  small  and  sharp.  There  is 
oDinmonly  some  degree  of  pain  in  tho  organ  in  which  the 
iaflammation  hai  its  prinotpal  seat.  When  the  iuflammar 
tion  and  febrile  symjrtons  an  intense,  tho  pain  is  usuaUy 
aente  and  ita  seat  eleaily  deined;  but  when  the  inflamma* 
ti'iti  and  febrile  synijit^T:';  arc  not  ^o^y  intense,  the  pain 
may  be  slight  and  it»  seat  correspoiidiugly  obscure ;  but 
some  deg^ree  of  pain  or  uneasiness  may  generally  be  found 
if  careftUly  sought  fbr,  and  at  all  events  the  true  seat  of 
the  faflammatioii  may  bo  usually  dotaeted  by  tho  disordeied 
Ametton  of  the  afieeted  ofgan. 

When  Una  oondtthm  of  the  system  enislB  with  a  eertain 
degree  of  intensity  it  constitutes  tbo  most  acute  form  of 
4ropsy :  but  when  it  exists  with  leas  intensity  it  si-«e»  rise 
IM«rtho  diNH%  iMaod  iub-oevtodiofsiri  hi 


which  tbo  symptonu  are  Uio  same  but  less  unmit.  In  this 
ease  there  n  often  little  or  no  local  pain ;  the  nbrfla  s)-mp- 

foms  are  niildi-r.  the  ■((•nenil  unea-^iness  is  less  prominent, 
the  bkiti  b'.ss  hut ;  tliere  may  be  little-  or  iiu  thirst,  and  tho 
pulse  much  less  hard  and  sharp.  This  form  of  the  dise.ne 
Is  equally  dangerous  in  itself,  and  often  more  fatal,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  true  nature  being  overlooked,  until  it  has 
made  sueb  pngreis  tiuU  ita  ooune  is  no  hmgw  to  bo 
elieelced.  It  isoflon  the  eonaequenoe  of  more  aente  dis- 
eases, and  frequently  follows  scarlet  fever,  measles,  bron- 
chitis, inflammation  of  the  pleura,  inflammation  of  t)ie  liver, 
inducn/.a,  &,e.  Tlie  orii;in;il  anrl  urgent  disease  may  sub- 
side, and  then  conies  on  i>lowly  and  almost  iiupvrceptibly 
I  tiii^.  insidious  and  f,aal  malady. 

The  third  form  of  dropsy  is  that  termed  ostlieniQ,  or  pasF 
sive.  It  is  60  generally  the  eoniequenoe  of  same  otha 
morbid  oondition  of  the  svstem  that  it  u  not  usually 
considered  a  primary  or  idiopathic  disesse,  but  merwly  a 
Eoquedt  or  ulliinate  result  of  some  other  putb.idi)gical  state 
Iti>  pruxiiuute  cause  is  com  eived  to  cuu^ibl  piixllyuf  a  laxity 
of  the  tissues  of  the  exhalanl  ves.sels,  in  consequence  of 
which  thoy  are  iucapablc  of  rotaming  Ihu  fluid  part  of  the 
blood ;  and  partly  of  an  altoiod  condition  of  the  blood  itself, 
in  which  its  solid  portions^  namely,  its  albumen,  fibrin,  and 
red  particles  [Blood]  are  prelematurally  duninisbed  and 
its  serum  proportionally  increased.  The  state  of  the  system 
in  which  this  form  of  dropsy  usually  comes  on,  aud  the 
causes  which  most  frequently  and  obviously  induce  it,  aro 
supposed  to  conduce  eaually  to  thi«i  luotbid  state  of  the 
containing  vessels  and  the  contained  blood.  The  state  of 
the  system  in  which  it  comes  on  is  that  of  extreme  debility, 
however  induced ;  but  its  ordinary  ozeiting  causes  have  so 
obvious  and  great  n  tendenc|y  to  exhaust  the  \  ital  power, 
that  tliey  are  ustmlly  denominated  debilitating  causes ; 
such  an-  fcvi-r,  whether  intermittent  or  continued,  cxan- 
thematuu^  or  typhus,  Ion?  continued  and  excessive  evacu- 
ations, whether  ol  natiirul  di-char^es,  <ir  of  prelernatural 
effusions  of  blood,  deticicnt  or  unwholei>omu  diet,  disease 
of  the  di^tive  organs,  by  tddeh  the  due  assimilation  of 
the  food  u  provented,  intempennee  in  the  use  of  intcu* 
eating  liquors,  whanee  drunkards  of  all  kinds,  and  espeei> 
ally  dram  drinkors,  SO  commonly,  nay,  almoat  invariuly, 
die  of  dropsy. 

Tho  acute  and  inttaniniatory  forms  df  drojisy  ordiiinrily 
produce  increased  exhalation  only  into  purtieuiar  parts  of 
the  body ;  but  this  state  of  general  debility  may  pvc  rise 
to  an  inoreased  exhalation  into  every  oavitv  and  inteistioeb 
and  thtia  bruig  on  a  general  dropsy.  Iwia  it  hi  by  no 
manna  nneommon  to  have  at  one  and  the  same  time  cfTu- 
siona  into  the  cavity  of  tho  cranium,  into  that  of  the  thorax, 
into  that  of  the  abdomen,  and  likc\«iM)  into  the  cellular 
tissue  almost  over  tho  whole  body.  In  su  b  ca^^es  the  opera- 
tion of  a  general  cause  is  rundercd  m;inif  st  by  iliesi.-  several 
dropsies  increasing  in  ono  part  as  they  diminish  in  another, 
and  this  alternately  in  the  different  ports.  This  combination  • 
of  the  diflbreat  species  of  dropsy,  or  rather,  as  it  may  bo 
justly  termed,  thia  universal  dropsy,  must,  it  is  argtwo,  bo 
referred  to  a  general  cause,  and  in  most  instances,  liardly 
any  other  c«tu  be  thouirht  of  but  a  general  laxity  of  the 
exhalants.  It  is  this  which  constitutes  what  is  called  tho 
hydropic  diathesis,  which  irtH^ueutly  oc.cur:>  by  itsolli  and 
frequently  concurring  with  other  causes,  is  especially  that 
which  gives  them  tlioir  full  effect.  This  state  of  the  system, 
when  it  first  comeaoni  gi%'cs  rise  to  a  disordered, enfeebled, 
and  wasted  appearance  of  the  bod;|',  which  is  commonly 
called  a  breaking  up  of  the  oonstitutioo,  and  la  tftchnicaUy 
termed  a  cju  hexy  ;  in  a  very  shoTtspaeO  of  tifflO  itisttSUally 
followeti  by  geaei'ul  drojjsv. 

All  tho  acute  iuBainnialory  and  febrile  symptoms  so 
characteristic  of  the  other  forms  of  dropsiv  aro  of  course 
absent  in  this.  The  skin,  instead  of  being  hot,  is  often  un- 
usually cold  i  the  pulsob  instead  of  being  full  and  hard,  is 
weab,  smaU.  uneqwd,  and  rapid ;  the  contraction  of  tho 
heart  is  so  fe«'bli:  that  slifjht  causes  often  completely  arrest 
its  action,  and  render  il  incapable  of  carrying  on  the  circula- 
tion, wlience  the  patient  drops  down  dearl  iii*lanta:i'  u-'.v, 
perhaptt  on  uiideavounng  to  walk  duwu  stairss  ur  tu  move 
irom  one  chair  to  another;  the  muscles  in  general  aro 
flaccid,  all  the  moN'ements  arc  weak,  irregular,  and  uneer- 
tain,  uA  all  the  actions  of  the  s)'3tem  exceedingly  feeble. 

It  is  more  especially  this  last  form  of  dropsy  which  is  in- 
duced by  a  morbid  chauM  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood, 
namoly,  an  inoaaaa  in  tbo  pnportion  of  its  scrum.  An 
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anusual  quantity  of  water  taken  into  the  bodjr,  and  not 
earned  oflT  by  the  excretory  organs,  may  possibly  give  rise  to 
such  a  condition  of  the  blood,  and  nccordingly  it  is  said  that 
Budtlenly  drinking  large  draughts  of  very  cold  water  has 
been  itnmcdiately  t'olluwod  by  drapty,prob«blj)rftolllltbeC0ild 
producing  a  coostrictioa  of  tho  exi»etoriM;  in  eonaeqaeiiM 
of  which  tb^  ara  unable  to  cany  off  flm  mrter  m  it  flows 
into  the  moss  of  blood  and  thus  to  maintain  its  proper  con- 
stitution.   A  preternatural  abundance  of  the  more  fluid 
parts  of  the  blood  may  also  accumuluiu  in  the  <  irculatiii- 
masH  by  a  suppression  or  diminution  of  the  ordinary  aqueous 
exf-reii  nis.    Hence  the  intiiu  nio  of  a  cold  and  moist  at- 
jno~pheie  in  inducing  dropsy;  and  the  highly  important 
inllucace  uf  diseases  of  the  Udae}-s  m  producing  the  aisease. 
It  ia  fimnd  Uut  there  are  several  diSereat  diseeaie  of  the 
kidney*  of  which  dropsy  is  the  ordnuuy  reeult  It  u  the 
ottrcc  of  tlic  kidney  to  rutnove  frm  ihe  blood  a  largo  pro- 
portion of  iia  Hul  l  parts;  it  is  an  excreting  and  depurating 
orgati  of  the  f;i-eate>it  importance.      Any  disorder  of  it 
which  interferes  wuh  the  performance  of  its  funciion  may 
therefore  occasion  an  accumulation  of  the  waterj'  particles 
of  the  blood,  and  thus  gi%'e  rise  to  dtopqr;  and  it  is  actually 
fbnnd  that  when  the  secretion  of  the  ttime  b  suppressed, 
the  wateiy  portion  of  the  blood  is  often  poured  into  some 
of  the  internal  cavities.   Moreover,  large  abstractions  of 
blood  are  freqiicnily  followed  by  dropsy,  because  the  albu- 
men, the  fibrin.  luul  ilu-  red  particles  which  constitute  the 
•solid  parts  of  the  blood  are  not       easily  renewed  as  the 
serum,  and  the  sup«r:ibundunt  serum  readily  passes  off  by 
the  exhalants  prctcrnaturally  relaxed  by  ttw  dehilitated 
sUte  of  the  qratem  induced  by  the  bleeding' 

The  parts  of  the  body  in  whidi  the  dreprieal  eAiMona 
usually  (olU  rf  are  the  cavities  of  the  cranium,  chest  and 
abdomen,  and  the  interstices  of  the  cellular  tissue  diffused 
over  the  ^vhole  hody, and  ftraung  a  eonatttomt  ehment  of 
every  organ. 

The  dropsical  fluid  it^self  consists  for  the  most  part  of  the 
scnim  of  the  blood ;  but  its  sensible  properties  and  its 
chemical  constitution  vary  exceedingly  according  to  the 
lbn&  of  the  diaeaae  tuid  the  condition  of  the  capillary  vessels 
at'the  moment  the  eflbsion  takes  place.  If  the  vascular 
action  ha>"e  been  preat,  the  tluid  is  yellow  or  straw  coloured 
like  whs'v,  and  is  more  or  less  turbid,  and  contains  minute 
particles  of  alboinen  and  tibrin  If,  instead  of  excited 
vascular  action,  the  effusion  have  been  the  consequence 
of  an  altered  condition  of  the  bbod,  the  fluid  is  dark- 
ootoured  and  tiubid,  piobaUy  from  the  admixtuie  of  the 
red  partielea  t^dae  blood.  Jf  the  effusion  have  taken  place 
very  slowly  in  consequf-ncr  r>f  the  operation  of  some  cause 
progressively  but  not  rapidiy  impeding  the  circulation  more 
and  nioa',  the  lluid  is  almost  colourless  and  nearly  destitute 
of  animal  matter.  If  the  fluid  have  been  long  retained  in 
the  cavity  containing  it,  it  may  be  of  all  colours  and  con- 
sistence, and  its  sensible  properties  may  be  infinitely  di- 
venifled,  and  these  diversities  are  apparently  inerwsed  by 
the  admiaaion  of  the  extenud  air  to  the  cavity  in  conse- 
quent of  the  artifietal  removal  of  the  fluid  by  tho  operation 
called  tapping. 

Bui  another  fjenerai  cause  of  dropsy  ha-s  been  stated  to 
be,  interruption  or  diminution  of  tne  absorption  which 
should  take  up  the  exhaled  fluids  from  the  several  cavities 
and  interstices  of  the  htdf.  It  is  obvious  that  absorption 
may  be  diminished,  or  nay  cease  altogathar.  ftom  a  loss  of 
tmie  in  the  proper  abeorbont  vessels.  'WiAoot  doubt,  a 
eertain  d^ree  of  tone  or  power  is  necessary  in  the  absorbent 
extremilies  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  office:  and  it 
^vas  jii-tly  observed  by  Cullen,  that  the  same  genera,  de- 
biliiy  which  produces  that  laxitv  of  the  exhalant  vessels 
whicli  <  onstitutes  the  hydropic  aiathcsis,  occasions  at  the 
same  time  a  loss  of  tone  m  the  absorbents ;  that  therefore  a 
laxity  of  the  exhalants  generally  accompanies  a  loss  of  tone 
in  theabsorbenta;  that  amaaqnentlv  a  diminution  of  ab- 
torMton  most  hare  a  oonsidenible  snare  in  the  production 
of  dropsy :  and  that  this  is  rendered  tlie  more  pnibable  since 
dnpsie*  are  often  cured  by  me<licines  which  seem  to 
t.)|jr:  :ite  by  excilm^  the  action  of  the  abs<jrbents. 

riierc  are  many  diseases  of  which  dropsy  is  the  sequent, 
and  the  dropsy  induced  in  this  indireot  mode  is  called  se- 
omdary,  consecutive,  symptonsatie,or  paseit^  in  oontndis- 
tioclion  to  im  primary  aenteand  active  ibrma.  The  diseases 
which  prcc'  dc  dropsy  as  their  onllnan'  consequent  have 
their  principal  seat  in  the  heart,  and  its  great  ve»s«ls,  in  | 
Ih*  hiiisi»  the  liver*  th«  spleen,  the  kidna|«,  the  nfatva,  | 


and  the  ovaria.  When  dropsy  is  the  consequence  of  disease 
of  the  heart,  the  signs  of  disease  of  the  heart  commonly  long 
precede  tlic  apitearance  of  the  dropsy.    The  diseases  of  the 
heart  winch  most  commonly  give  rise  to  dropsy  are  passi\e 
dilatation  of  its  muscular  pariete^'  and  ossification  of  its 
valves,  the  existence  of  which  may  be  ascertaiued  with 
toleniUe  certainty  both  by  certain  signs  which  are  patho- 
gnomonic of  these  organic  changes,  and  by  auscnltatioii. 
When  dropsy  is  tho  conseauence  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
the  efTusion  is  commonly  intlicated  first  by  swelling  of  the 
face,  especially  beneath  the  eyelids,  and  next  by  swellins;  of 
the  feet  and  ankles,  and  of  the  hands  and  aims,  particularly 
of  the  left.   As  in  the  proi^ress  of  the  disease  the  eflusion 
collects  and  accumulates  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  or  in 
that  of  the  peoeaidiam,  it  is  denoted  ^a  peculiar  train  of 
symptoms  Mfwaftev  to  be  desioibed.  [HvimonioRAx  and 
Hydrops  Pericardii.]   Tlic  respiration  is  always  more  or 
less  embarrassed;  the  horizontal  po.sition  uneasy,  and  oliea 
imjio.-sible  ;  the  pulse,  whii  h  is  seldom  or  inner  natural,  is 
very  variously  aflected.    Whenever  there  is  a  watery  swell- 
ing of  the  face,  hands,  arms,  or  ankles,  with  an  impaired 
state  of  tho  oonstitntion.  the  coaseqiienoB  of  protracted  ill 
health,  and  without  manifest  disease  of  the  lungs,  it  may 
be  certainly  inferred  that  there  is  a  disease  of  the  lieart.  The 
dropsy  which  results  from  disease  of  the  heart  is  very  oAcn 
eonipletely  removed  by  appropriate  remedies.  The  eftu-u.ii 
often  recurs  indeed,  and  is  afjain  remo\'ed,  and  this  succes- 
sive recurrence  and  removal  of  the  affection  takes  place 

indefinitely  imtil  the  cardiac  disease,  on  which  the  effusion 
d^iendiik  t«e«h«a«  point  vhieh  is  no  longer  cowpaliUe  with 

Piseeses  of  the  eoats  of  the  gmat  blood-vessels  eonsti- 

tnting  aneurism,  concretions  within  their  eavit::--,  nr  tu- 
mors of  neighbouring  parts,  pressing  upon  then  iiiinks, 
and  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  their 
canal,  are  frequent  causes  of  consecutive  dropsy.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  pleura  lining  the  cavities  of  the  chest,  inflam- 
mation and  congestion  of  the  lungs,  the  consolidation  or 
hepatixation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  and  the  obli- 
teration of  the  air-vesicles  by  the  denosition  of  tuberculous 
matter,  may  give  rise  to  effusion  either  into  the  cavity  of 
tlie  chest,  or  into  the  cellular  tissue  fbrming  the  ]>aren- 
chyma  of  the  lungs,  or  into  the  cellular  tissue  diffused  uvcr 
the  whole  body. 

Inflammation  of  the  Uver,  generally  of  a  slow  or  chrome 
nature^  leading  to  a  depoiAion  of  adventitious  matter  in  its 
subslaiiee^  and  the  oonsa^uant  enUrgement  of  the  organ 
and  the  consolidation  of  tts  tissue,  is  a  common  eanse  'of 
dropsy,  occasioned  by  tho  obstruction  to  the  circii'a'ton 
tlirough  the  vena  port®,  the  effusion  IxMng  in  this  cj>e  often 
to  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
The  spleen,  which  consists  of  a  cungenes  of  blood-vcsseb, 
and  which  is  very  apt  to  be  enlarged  and  obstniclcd,  mo}' 
oeoasion  effusion  mto  the  abdomen  in  the  same  manner  »s 
disease  of  the  Uvcr. 

The  kidnsfs  are  sabieet  both  to  functional  and  oigaoic 
diseases,  whMh  are  fblfovod  by  effUsions  into  all  the  cavi- 
tit:  ,  in  consequence  of  tb  ■  f.i  'uro  of  these  organs  to  remove 
from  the  common  ma^iij  ui  blixxl  the  superfluous  and  noxious 
principlus  whu  li  it  is  their  oflieo  to  eliminate. 

Dropsical  eSuaions  are  often  poured  into  the  uterus  and 
ovaria,  in  eonssquenoo  of  primary  disease  in  these  organs ; 
at  other  times  tumors  are  formed  within  or  attadied  to 
them,  whid)  press  upon  and  oompreaa  the  trunks  of  neigli- 
buuring  blood-vessels,  and  thus  occasion  dropsy  by  a 
chanical  obstruction  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  important  fact,  that  wliHe 
in  this  di&ea^  tlic  thinner  parts  of  the  blood  arc  thus 
poured  out  into  the  several  cavities  and  intersticos  of 
the  body,  the  kidneys  often  remove  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent the  more  solid  portions  of  the  btood,  more  espe- 
cially the  albumen,  and  sometimes  even  the  red  par- 
ticles. Hence  there  are  several  forms  of  dropsy  in  which 
t!i>  HI 'no  is  loaded  with  a  preternatural  quuniity  of  nl- 
biimen,  the  presence  of  which  may  be  detected  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat,  nitrio  or  muriatic  acids,  ulcobol,  or  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  to  the  urine,  all  of  which  coagulate  the 
albumen  and  thus  render  it  visible.  But  albumen  is  nut 
always  oontained  n  the  urine  of  dnipaical  patients,  it  is  of 
some  importance  in  praetiee  to  diseriminate  the  cases  with 
albuminous  urine  from  those  without  it,  since  there  are  r^  , 
medies  of  great  cthcacy  in  the  latter  form  of  the_disea»e, 
if  notuijttiimHi,  inihe  f 
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vould  indicate  that  dropsy  with  alhuminotu  urino  has  its 

Beat  in  a  jiarticular  set  of  organs,  and  i>  dependent  on  a  pe- 
culiar morbid  ai  tion  of  those  organs  ;  and  although  very 
much  still  remains  to  be  ascertained  in  n  laiion  to  thesr 
paints,  yet  &ome  progress  has  been  made  at  least  towards 
wterroining  the  seat  of  the  nukihr,  if  not  the  nature  of  the 
afteiiim  when  the  urine  is  albunuiiatu.  The  ooodition  of 
tlw  urine  in  this  tespeet  ought  fhereflxo  ahrajpt  to  be  «• 
amined.  beca»isc  it  may  throw  some  light  however  small  on 
the  constitutional  and  local  disorder,  and  may  be  some 
jfuide  to  the  judgment  in  the  selection  of  remedies. 

Dropsy  is  always  a  formidable  and  oAen  a  highly  dan- 
gerous disease.  Its  acute  forms,  though  attended  witli  the 
OMMt  uqpnt  symptoms,  aie  in  general  less  tm&Tourable 
than  most  of  its  chronic  fonns»  beesnse  in  the  Ibnner. 
though  the  disordered  actions  may  be  very  intense  and 
dangerous,  yet  they  are  more  under  the  controul  of  reme- 
dial agents,  and  they  of^en  do  not  depend  on  any  irri.parr.l»lc 
rice  of  the  ronstitutiun.  whereas  the  latter  are  the  hign  and 
the  result  of  dtH  p-seuu  d  ami  surely  advancmt;  disease.  Of 
course  the  progooais  in  any  particular  case  must  entirvl}- 
depend  oo  the  teat  and  natue  of  tbe  diweie  of  vhkh  it  is 
the  sequent 

There  is  no  disease  irliieh  leqnnes  a  more  Tsried  treat- 
ment than  dropsy,  because,  like  fever,  dropsy  may  exist  m, 
and  be  essentially  connected  with,  diametrically  opposite 
m'  rbid  roiuhin  Il^  of  ihc  system.  Dropsy  may  depena  on  a 
state  of  the  system,  for  the  removal  of  which  all  other  reme- 
dies will  be  tried  in  vain  unless  their  application  be  preceded 
bj  a  decided  abstraction  of  blood :  dropsy  may  depend  on  a 
state  of  the  sTstem  in  wlddi  the  abstraction  of  the  smallest 
quantity  of  blood  may  prove  almost  instantaneously  fiital : 
in  the  former  case  stimulants  and  excitants  invariably  in- 
crease  the  intensity  of  the  disease ;  in  the  latter  they  are 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  life.  On  the  clear  dis- 
crimination of  these  two  difforciil  states  of  the  system,  and 
tbe  two  different  classes  of  disease  to  which  they  eive  rise, 
and  on  the  sagecfanis  detection  of  the  different  shades  by 
which  thejnuty  appear  to  be  Mended  with  and  lost  in  each 
3ther,  the  sueoesnhl  treatment  of  dronsy  mainly  depends. 

In  the  acute  form  of  dropsy  dependent  on  active  inflam- 
mation, bloofl-lettin^  is  necessar)',  just  as  it  is  iti  ordinary 
iiidammatioii,  tlie  quantity  <tf  blovxl  which  it  is  proper  to 
abstract  depending,  of  course,  on  the  organ  inflamed,  on  the 
intensity  of  the  inflammation,  and  on  the  strength  of  the 
«onstitution.  One  full  bleeding  will  commonly  suffice; 
1>iit  there  are  many  cases  in  which  its  repetition  is  indis- 
pensable. In  the  great  mtjoritr  of  cases,  however,  afti  r 
a  ftall  bleeding  from  the  arm,  the  local  will  be  preferable  fo 
a  repetition  of  the  general  bleeding. 

The  next  indication  after  blood-letting  is  to  ('(lualize  the 
circulation  and  to  [inmioie  the  si-crotions.  This  is  most 
effectually  actompli»hed  by  bringing  the  system  under  the 
influence  of  mercury,  by  calomel  combined  with  James's 
Powder  or  with  opium,  and  this  treatment  may  be  oon- 
jehied  with  dinreties.  of  whieb  digitaUs  is  the  best. 

In  the  subacute  form  the  same  general  plan  of  treat- 
ment is  necessary,  but  it  can  hy  no  means  be  carried  to  the 
tame  extent,  and  in  each  individual  case  the  application  o( 
the  remedies  employed  must  of  course  be  moditied  acconl- 
.'ng  to  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  that  case. 

In  the  chronic,  passive,  or  a.sthcnie  form,  life  would  be 
diiitim  I  il  by  the  employment  of  tbe  remedies  which  alone 
are  edacious  in  the  acute  form.  In  this  debilitated  state 
of  the  system  the  abstraction  of  the  smallest  quantity  of 
liliXid  is  hii.;hly  perniri.uis.  The  safer  and  the  most  efficient 
remedies  in  this  form  of  the  disease  are  tonics,  the  laxatives 
called  deobstruents,  taraxacum,  mild  unirritating  doses  of 
mercury,  and  iodine,  particularly  in  the  form  of  the  hydrio- 
date  of  potass. 

The  ouly  effectual  treatment  of  eonsecutive  dropqris  that 
whieb  Is  proper  to  the  removal  of  the  primary  disease.  But 

the  detection  of  the  true  scat  and  nature  of  those  orf;anic 
iii*ea><'s  which  are  antecedent  to  dropsy  is  often  a  matter 
of  extreme  dithculty,  requiring  patient  and  acute  investiga- 
tion, and  an  extensive  and  precise  acquaintance  with  patlio- 
logy.  And  the  treatment  of  the  disease  when  asoertained, 
the  selection  of  tbe  appropriate  remediea,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  these  with  due.  and  only  with  due,  activity  and 
vigour,  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  task,  sometimes  rewarded, 
whi-n  performed  with  sagacity  ond  skill,  Mrith  a  degree  of 
^^ccc^s  not  to  have  been  ixnticipa!<  d.  It  is  pru-cniinently 
u  eases  like  these  that  the  scientific  and  discerning  phv- 


sician  saves,  when  the  ignorant,  cardesa,  and  routine  prae- 
titiuner  destroys.  [HYnB0CBfHAt.1t%  HtdWM  PbSICAH- 
Dii,  Hydrothorax,  &c.] 

DROPWORT,  a  poisonous  wild  umbelliferous  nlant, 
with  Heshy-fingeied  roots,  inhabiting  ditches  and  wet  places. 
It  has  bean  aoaietimes  sold  fraudulently  by  itinerant 
gardeners  as  n  new  speeiaa  of  dahlia.  Its  botanical  name 
IS  Olnanthe  eroeata. 

DROSERA'CH.'K,  a  nattiral  rirdcr  of  allniminous  exoge- 
nous plBnt«,  consisiing  of  marsii  hcibs,  w  ho.sc  leaves  are 
usually  covered  with  glands  or  glandular  liuus,  and  whose 
flowers  are  arranged  in  circinate  racemes,  llic  cal}'x 
consists  of  Ave  sepals;  there  are  live  petals,  five  or  ten  hy- 
pogynous  stamens,  a  one-celled  many-seeded  eaasular  (hut, 
and  minute  seeds,  having  an  embryo  lying  at  tne  base  of  a 
large  quantity  of  albumen.  There  are  many  »pecies  of  the 
genus  droseta,  called  in  English  sundews,  more  remarkable 
for  the  sim^iilar  structure  of  their  glandular  hairiness  than 
for  the  lieaiily  of  their  flowers,  and  of  no  known  use.  A 
few  oilier  little  known  genera  are  associated  with  it ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  diuiia^a  [DiONiSA],  whose  singular  irri* 
table  leaves  have  much  analogy  with  those  of  drosera,  alio 
forms  B  part  <^  the  order,  notwithsianding  its  indehiicent 
fhiit  and  erect  vernation. 

De  Candolle  havini^  inexactly  de-t  ribed  the  cmbrvo  as 
lying  in  the  axisoftiiu  albumen,  the  true  utlimtics  of  the 
order  were  o\urlooked;  they  have  lately  huwever  been 
more  correctly  determined  to  be  with  Cepbalotacee  and 
Fnincoace*  tatlisr  thaa  with  YUdaea*,  ntjptoeim,  or 
Fraakeniaeam. 


Aitlanlof  Droura  rotundlfoUa.  I,  aeomplat*  flown  macniflrd:  9, kite 
cap^ulf  magniliciJ— Ih'  tmU  arc  mo  iMtwcen  th»  Talrciof  (hvcapnila:  91  • 
■wil  vary  mucti  maKmllnt— tha  dark  fp««a  io  tha  mldille  U  iho  nndena.lhc 
tcmaliiiirr  ia  a  looar  itiMguoxnl  ll>at  InTeata  Uia  »cnl  i  4,  a  >i-ciian  ot  t  h« 
ourViK  ,till  mora  maKniAvil — ban  miaate  dicoljliMloti.ias  e<ubr70  la  teen 
at  till-  batr  of  the  ajtmmeit. 


DROWNING,  tbe  atata  of  asphyxia  CAaFRXulpm- 
dueed  by  the  immersion  of  the  body  under  water,  wnen 

a  warm-blooded  animal  is  immersed  under  water,  and 
fon  ibly  retained  there,  he  immediately  begins  to  struggle 
violently,  and  uses  every  effort  to  rise  to  the  surface.  These 
struggles  are  not  at  fhrst  the  result  of  pain,  but  of  fear.  It 
is  proved  by  direct  experiment  that  tne  obstruction  to  4m 
respiration  wbioh  produces  pain  does  not  come  on  for  aone 
time.  The  point  of  time  when  the  painful  impediment  to 
respiration  occurs  is  well  ascertained.  For  the  reason  as> 
sij^ned  in  the  article  Asphyxia,  in  tbe  space  of  three  quar- 
ters of  a  niinuto  a  violent  effort  is  made  tu  inspire,  to 
expand  the  lungs  with  air,  but  no  air  can  enter.  Every 
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•Art  to  mipire  ig  Mburad  lijr  ft  «iitt«ipMidine  effort  to 
espiie.  At  each  expiration  a  small  quantity  of  air  is  ex- 
pelled from  the  lun^  and  is  seen  under  the  surikce  of  the 
water  in  the  form  or  bubbles;  fbr  although  the  water  e\- 
dudea  the  air  from  entering  the  hms;*,  notwithstanding  the 
most  violent  efforts  to  inspire,  yet  it  cannot  prevent  some 
portion  of  air  from  beiug  expelled  from  the  lungn  by  the 
viotent  efforts  to  expire.  The  ultimate  result  of  these  re- 
Mttad  and  Tiolent  enimticna  n  gnaHf  to  dimtliiah  the 
milk  of  lunom  and  to  bntl|r  tbelB  to  tbe  utmost  defrree 
of  f  iHapse  to  which  it  is  possible  to  reduce  them  \<\  -u-.y 
voluntary  or  instinctive  clfurta  which  tiM  animal  is  cupuble 
of  raakins;. 

When  a  human  being  is  drowned  by  accident,  if  the  fall 
baa  been  from  a  considerable  height  and  the  water  is  not 
of  TBCy  gtttt  depth,  the  body  is  preeipitfttad  to  the  bottom 
of  the  mteti  it  tben  quickly  naes  to  tltt  amftoe,  partly 

because  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body,  when  the  luniks 
are  full  of  air,  is  lesst  than  that  of  water,  and  partly  because 
till'  boily  is  rendered  still  lighter  by  the  tiir,  iilway*  amount- 
ing to  a  considurable  quantity,  whicli  is  collected  and  re* 
taiuecl  in  the  clothes.  If  the  person  be  not  able  to  swim, 
he  generally  strqnlea  violently,  and  probably  scroami ;  by 
these  efforts  th«  unigs  are  partly  emptied  of  the  air  they 
eontaiiwd,  the  comparative  weigl^  of  the  body  is  increased, 
and  consequently  it  azain  shika  to  the  bottom,  but  it  soon 
again  rises,  and  this  alternate  rising  and  •linking  may  (Kvor 
several  times  in  succession.  Whenever  the  body  comes  to 
the  surfhcs  and  the  mouth  Is  above  water,  the  painfhl  im- 
pediment to  respimtioQ  produces  an  instinctive  clfort  to 
inspire,  and  a  hurried  gasp  is  made  to  obtain  :ur.  But 
often  the  mouth  i«  not  anflSeiently  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  ^tajn  air  without  respiring  a  quantity  of  water 
along  with  it;  but  the  quantity  of  water  received  in  this 
manner  is  never  great,  probably  not  more  than  is  expelled 
by  the  cough  excited  by  the  irritation  of  the  in  con- 

sequence of  the  contact  of  tbe  water  and  bj  the  sul>sequent 
expiration.  Every  instant  the  body  remains  m  the  water, 
for  tbe  reasons  immediately  to  be  assigned,  the  powem  of 
sensation  and  of  voluntary  motion  rapidly  diminiio,  tod  at 
tongttaf  perleelly  inaenaible  and  motioDlets,  it  remaiiu  at 
the  boClQiB  of  the  water,  where,  if  wholly  undisturbed,  it 
continues  until  the  disengasement  of  various  gnses  in  the 
progress  of  putrefaction  renders  it  again  spceifically  lighter 
than  water,  and  britign  it  onco  more  to  the  surface. 

The  change  in  the  i^yiitem  produced  by  continued  sub- 
mnMHIi  tbe  consequent  suspension  of  respiration,  and  the 
MoemtyeKtuutkMi  of  bS^  are  all  referrible  to  one  petho- 
logied  eondition,  nandy,  a  ehange  in  tfie  nature  of  tbe 
blood.  The  water  prevents  any  portion  of  air  from  enter- 
ing by  the  truehea  to  tho  air  vesicloa  of  the  lungs;  con- 
seciuenlly  no  air  conies  in  conlart  with  the  venous  blood 
contained  iu  the  (apiilary  branches  of  Uie  tmlmotiary  artery 
winch  are  spread  out  upon  the  walls  of  these  air  vesicles ; 
the  venous  oloed  which  flows  to  the  lungs  is  therefore  in- 
capable of  being  uou\'erted  iiitu  arterial  bluod,  whence  the 
lungs  can  didiver  to  tlM  left  aide  of  the  heart  mily  venoub 
Mood  to  be  aent  otit  to  tho  tyileait  As  the  eweidation  gous 

on,  all  the  arterial  blood  in  the  body  is  at  length  converted 
iato  vcnou»,  and  i\<i\\^  into  the  ercat  venous  trunks  of  the 
system,  by  which  it  is  returned  to  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  and  thence  to  the  lungs,  where  it  undergoes  no 
change,  but  remains  venous.  Theeo  OOmnts  of  venous 
blood,  and  of  venous  blood  only,  are  suceeasiToly  aent  out 
to  the  system.  Bnt  venous  blocid  is  incajmble  of  nudntsin- 
ing  the  action  and  vilulily  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  of 
the  heart,  of  the  voUmtary  musdca.  or  of  any  organ  of  the 
body,  and  consequently,  when  nothing  but  venous  blood 
circulates  in  the  system,  tlie  duath  of  all  tbe  organs  is  the 
sure  and  quirk  result,  and  the  organs  die  in  Ibo  Older  and 
mode  already  described.  [Asphyxia.] 

Taking  the  average  of  a  great  number  of  experiments,  it 
b  ibatid  that  when  an  onimel  is  fiicoibly  end  eontinuoaslY 
Mill  nnder  water,  the  blood  In  the  attones  loses  its  vermi- 
lion colour,  and  begins  to  grow  venous  in  the  space  of  throe 
quartern  of  a  luiiiule.  Iu  one  minute  and  a  quarter  it  is 
ob^'iously  dark.  In  one  mmute  and  a  half,  no  ditTercnee 
can  be  distinguished  between  the  blood  in  the  arteries  and 
the  blood  in  the  veins;  consequently,  in  an  auimal  that  is 
mbnersed  and  that  nevot  riles  to  the  su^eaii  the  system  is 
brought  completely  under  the  influence  of  velHHis  mod  in 
the  space  of  one  minute  and  a  half,  and  thmtph  the  body 
should  reuiim  under  water  half  an  hour,  the  blood  does 


rmi  toeoow  mumIUj  dukoTi  booaiMO  it  en  oidrlit  can*  ■ 

pletely  venous.  < 
Circumstances  may  make  a  fbor  seoonds  ^tiftrenoe  in 

re^:ard  to  the  ]  ^[it  of  time  when  these  phenomena  take 
place.  If  for  uxiiuiplo  an  animal  he  submersed  at  the  in- 
stant of  expiration,  the  colour  of  tiic  blood  is*  lost  somewhat 
sooner  than  when  it  is  submersed  at  the  instant  of  in8j)uu 
tion,  and  if  the  animal  be  much  alarmed  and  strugj^le 
Tiolontly,  tbo  otasngo  takes  place  with  croator  lopidt^;  but 
the  diUbtenee  ftom  any  eanw  of  tha  kind  never  amounts  to 

in  r/  th  in  a  few  secxjnds.  Age  however  is  capable  of  efF«?ct- 
iiijj  a  more  remarkable  difference.  It  is  proved  by  uume- 
rous  and  accurate  experimeiMs  that  the  younger  the  animal 
the  longer  it  can  live  when  depri^x'd  of  air  by  submersion. 
If,  as  is  eOBUDonly  the  case,  an  adult  warm-blooded  animal 
be  inreeovnsbly  deed  in  tlie  space  uf  lour  minutes  after 
complete  etui  emtttmious  siibnieraion,  an  animal  of  the  some 
species  only  a  few  days  old  will  live  twelve  minutes.  A 
pup  will  hve  considerably  longer  than  a  young  dog,  a  jouitg 
longer  than  u  middle  aged  dogi  end  •  niddlieoipid  longer 
tlian  an  old  dog. 

SensibiUty  and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  are  di- 
minished the  moment  the  arterial  blood  begins  to  lose  its 
vermilion  colour ;  an  animal  is  completely  insensible,  and 
has  wholly  lost  all  ]iowoc  of  vohutsiy  motion*  that  is*  it  is 
in  •  stnte  of  apparent  dantht  as  soon  as  tbe  arterial  blood  is 
completely  venous.  In  one  minute  and  ahnlf.  thvti,  after 
ct)mpletc  and  continuous  submersion,  Rtiiniul  liic  i»  com- 
pletely extinguished.  But  by  the  promi>t  and  vigorous  use 
of  tbe  appropriate  remedies,  recovery  from  this  state  is 
possible;  Decau»e  tho  organic  fhnctions  go  on  iur  a  con- 
sidereMo  period  after  amrent  death,  and  death  ia  not  raai 
uotfl  the  ammie  ftmetniiis  Iwvo  wholly  oeaaed.  N«rottbe 
1o5«,  thnugh  the  organic  functions  may  continue  for  an  in- 
definite period  after  the  animal  functions  are  extinguished, 
ftom  ten  minutes  to  half  an.  hour,  or  more,  yet,  in  n  > 
instance  in  whi^h  the  experiment  has  been  fairly  tried  has 
any  aflult  warm-blood  animal  that  has  been  completely  and 
continuously  submersed  for  the  space  of  four  mmutcs  been 
capable  of  resuscitation,  though  all  the  means  of  restoring 
anunaiiou  nay  have  been  iBiteataosoiisly  and  nost'aetiToly 
and  jodtekrasly  employed.  Aeeordingly  ft  is  ibund  in  prac- 
tice that  tho  immediate  and  ,  r  lus  use  of  the  best  naans 
for  restoring  animation  utleu  liAil  when  th«  jwrson  has  nut 
been  in  the  water  more  than  four  minutes.  In  gi-ueral. 
however,  if  tha  body  has  not  b^n  in  the  water  luui^er  than 
from  five  to  o^ht  minutes,  the  prompt  and  penevering  usu 
of  the  pronar  mmane  Ibt  lestcnng  aniomtion  will  auoceed; 
no  doabu  Dooansi  to  sodio  one  or  or  in  all  the  times  that 
the  body  has  come  to  the  surface  air  has  been  obtained  and 
conveyed  to  the  lungs  in  tbe  hurried  gasp  instinctively 
made  at  these  moment'^.  Still  it  is  excee<hngly  rari>  that 
pensons  are  recovered  who  have  been  in  ibe  water  iifteun 
minutes;  oooasionally however  animation  is  restored  after 
a  submersion  of  twenty  minutes,  or  even  half  an  hour ;  and 
apparently  authoatioated  cases  are  on  record  in  which 
mauseitatioa  was  aeeomplished  after  tbo  body  had  beeo  in 
thewater  tbrthiee'lburlhsof  anhour.  In  lliese  eases,  etr- 
cumstanccs  must  have  favoured  the  occasional  inspiratiuu 
of  air;  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  liffe  can  have  been  m^un- 
tained  so  long  unless  the  individual  had  breathed  at 
intervals  during  the  time ;  and  as  none  ean  tell  what  cir- 
cumstances may  have  occurred  fiivourable  to  the  inspiration 
of  air,  it  is  an  imperat:ve  duty  in  all  caass  to  resort  to  tbo 
proper  means  Ibr  reatortog  animation  with  all  tho  promp- 
titude and  energy  possible. 

When  a  person  who  has  been  drowned,  who  was  prc> 
viously  in  a  stnte  of  sound  health,  is  taken  uut  of  thewater, 
the  appcnraucGS  presented  by  the  body  are  the  fuUow- 
iHK:— 

The  whole  of  the  external  surface  is  cold ;  the  colour  of 
the  skin  is  pallid,  excepting  in  the  parts  where  it  is  livid 
rather  than  pallid,  as  in  the  fbooi  winob  is  alarays  either 
entirely  pate  or  slightly  livid.  Tha  eyes  are  half  o|>en,  and 
the  pupils  murli  I  I  it  '  <!  The  mouth  and  the  nostrils  con- 
tain a  great  deal  ul  irutiiy  fluid.  A  large  qiuntity  of  the 
same  kind  of  tluid  is  contained  in  the  trachea,  tho  bronchial 
tubes,  and  the  air  vesicles  of  the  lungs.  The  touKU*  » 
protruded  between  the  teeth,  and  approaches  to  the  aador 
edge  of  the  ttps.  The  whole  head  is  somotimss  mudi  swol- 
len, and  the  natufos  oeeaaion^y  prssent  the  appeannee  of 
those  of  a  person  who  haji  died  m>m  apoplexy  ;  nr.  I  tni  is 
said  to  be  particularly  tbe  ease  with  those  wUu  have  iailea 
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into  the  wafer  in  a  stato  of  intoxication.  It  is  us  i  uh  oti- ' 
SKlered  a>  a  Mgn  lliat  a  pprson  has  been  dro^uiMl  wliilo 
livini^.  and  lhat  ihi;  body  has  not  been  thrown  into  tho 
vat«r  after  dmtb,  that  the  ends  of  the  fingers  are  exco- 
riated, mi  that  ibm  it  «  oolleotion  of  dirt  or  sand  under 
tk«  nails,  wppatnuem  mttlting  team  tlw  eiDrUi  vhioh  the 
drowning  per«m  hat  ntdt  totvtrt  Mi  inp«i<ttng  fttet 
but  if  the  water  be  deep,  nn  appfarrinr<»  of  thi*  kind  is  pre- 
it'nt,  tvcause  tho  power  uf  blruf_'^';ii i^;  is  ovor  before  iho 
bt<iy  touches  th'j  ffround,  and  u  viPu  hiui  in  the  state  cf  in- 
toxtcation,  who  falk  into  deep  water,  may  exuiru  without 
ihcpower  to  make  a  single  effort  to  Mve  himi>cir. 

With  regard  to  the  internal  organs,  the  heart  and  iti 
great  blood-vesseU  are  always  found  pretomaturally  loaded 
with  dark-coloured  blood,  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  heart  seems  completely  to  fill  the  bag  of  the  pericar- 
di  im.  This  uccumulation  of  black  blood  is  always  on  the 
naht  side  of  the  heart,  which  usually  oontaint  aomewbat 
more  th»a  doaUft  th«  qwuitltf  tonttlMd  in  th*  left  «a- 
Tittat, 

The  hmft  are  invariably  ver^  much  reduced  in  volume, 
uid  are  exceedingly  lotdM  with  bUwk  bkiod.  Both  tbt 
pulmonarv  artwiea  taA  vettit  aw  likvwit*  dlsttndtd  wiw 

blark  bli>r,d. 

The  sulfstance  of  the  brain  i*  of  a  darker  coiour  than  na- 
tural, and  it".  ve<>sel8  are  eomnionly  turgid  with  blaok  blood; 
bat  toDMtimes  the  turoeacoDce  of  the  oerabnil  bktod-Teaiels 
it  not  in  |iw»portimi  to  tho  •oonmuhttion  of  Uood  in  the 
otboroqaiM. 

Hkore  it  always  n  quantity  of  water  miioA  with  ftothy 
matter  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi.  Occasionally  thu 
firothy  matter  is  mixed  with  blood.  The  quantity  varies  a 
g  -  d  drul  'u\  ditTcrent  casts,  but  it  is  never  very  greut.  At 
oiu.'  time  il  was  thoucht  to  be  so  groat  a&  to  b«i  tho  cause  of 
death  in  drowning.  It  wan  conceived  that  the  water  flows 
into  the  lungs  by  the  Indtoa  in  tuch  abaDdanoe  as  to  occa- 
sion asphyxia.  'Tho  eontivranf  whieh  wot  long  agitated 
(HI  this  point  it  noir  tot  at  toot  vf  nunoiout  and  aceuimto 
OMorimontt,  which  (lemonttimtn  that  onlT  a  voiy  inooa- 
siderablo  quantity  of  water  entert  tllo  tlBOhoat  aaid  nover 
sufficient  to  orcasion  death. 

A  Muiilar  ooiitrnvirsy  pre\ailed  on  the  qiicslion  whether 
water  enters  the  stomach,  which  is  now  equallv  decided  in 
tbe  ne^ptive.  It  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  no  water 
paaaet  mto  the  atomacb.  or  at  loatt  that  no  quanti^  ontors 
it  oapable  of  eontiihutiiw  in  the  tlightett  dogroe  to  the 
fatal  event.  Tlie  establinhinetit  of  this  point  is  important, 
because  tbe  contrary  notion  hud  led  to  the  adoption  of  most 
pemicioi!^  practices.  With  a  view  of  evacuating  the  water 
supposed  to  be  accumulated  hi  the  lungs  and  stomach,  tlie 
bodies  of  the  drowned,  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  were 
held  up  by  the  heels,  rolled  on  barreb,  and  subjected  to 
other  practices  calculated  rapidly  to  extin^ish  any  remain- 
ing spark  of  life;  and  though  the  notion  which  led  to 
ftese  absurd  practices  is  exploded,  the  praetiees  themselves 
continue.  In  a  paper  published  in  the  'Mwlical  Rt'ixtsi 
t  jry'  fur  .luly,  1824,  Mr.  D,  .lohnson,  surgcfon,  Karrin^'don. 

detnilihij  a  case  of  suspended  aiiiinatiun  in  a  seaman 
who  bad  fhllen  from  a  yard-arm  into  tbe  »ea  when  the  ship 
vat  going  at  the  rate  of  nine  knots  an<l  a  half  per  hour, 
and  wan  aftcrwardt  nicked  up  in  an  inaentible  state,  says, 
*Whon  brought  on  noard  the  thiphe  thownd  no  signs  of 

life.  T  ha  1  him  immediately  suspended  with  his  head 
downwanls,  and  well  shaken  for  a  minute  or  two.  He  was 
then  laid  on  the  cabin-table,  and  rubbed  all  over  by.  two  or 
t^reL-  men  with  flannels,  &c  Tartarized  antimony  y^m 
ribbed  into  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  tobacco-smoke 
Uawn  into  tlie  vioatb  and  nottrils.'  Short  of  doeanitation 
no  ozMnneni*  eoutd  he  devised  better  oaleoUtm  to  de- 
ttrov  the  smallest  chance  of  letuaoitation. 

llie  uropor  remedies  for  the  reeovevy  of  the  drowned  are 
fv*  and  -imple.  The  body,  placed  on  a  IxNl-dinir,  sluniM 
bv  rimovt-<l  to  the  rec«ivinp;  House  or  any  ))laco  where  tlie 
ronveniences  reaxiired  may  bo  mo»t  easily  obtained.  Tho 
wet  clotbcx  should  be  stripped  off  as  rapidly  a.<<  pmisibie,  the 
body  well  dried  and  surrounded  by  warm  air,  if  it  can  be 
leaoily  pri>  ured»  by  tbe  portable  wann  air  bath,  of  whioh 
tbtae  ou^ht  to  be  one  at  every  reoeiving  tmuse.  At flnt  the 
heated  a»r  should  only  he  a  few  degrees  above  (he  Icmpcrfi- 
ture  of  tho  body,  and  tbe  heat,  whiidi  ought  alwavs  lo  be 
ascertained  by  a  thermometer,  should  be  subseq  ii  i  i  v  iii- 
creaaed  with  caution.  Ttie  bo^ being  thus  snirounded  with 


the  delay  of  a  moment,  and  this  should  be  assistod  by  de^ 
tricity  applied  at  first  in  the  form  «f  very  gentle  shocks. 

By  the  application  of  heal  the  capillary  blood-vessels  art 
stimulated  to  action,  the  detmnination  of  blood  towards  th« 
exterael  turiSuH!  of  the  body  is  favoured,  and  the  interna, 
oigeiit  an  thua  lolieved  of  their  oppreittve  load.  By  artill 
oial  respiration  tlieeavity  of  the  cnot  is  enlarged,  the  oA- 
lapsed  state  of  the  lunp;s  i-*  removed,  un'  iMiiuspheric  air, 
the  ^r&at  agent  tso^dud  for  the  dcf  urboui/aUon  uf  thii  blood, 
and  on  tlie  want  of  which  ail  the  dun^^erous  plienomena  ol 
drowning  depend,  is  transmitted  to  tho  lungs  and  brought 
into  contact  with  the  venalized  blood.  By  electricity  the 
o^iptna  which  carry  on  the  me<:hanioal  part  of  inspiration, 
that  in,  ihoM  whieh  alternately  enlarge  and  diroinbh  tho 
capacity  of  the  thorax  are  rouMid  and  excited  lo  rut>unie 
their  natural  action.  Tliere  are  some  few  other  ui^oful  auxil- 
iaries, but  so  important  mid  efticncious  are  llu-si'  three  pow- 
erful Bi^ciu.s,  wlivn  judieiousi)  tij  d  {KTseventiHly  employed, 
that  they  may  be  considered  an  the  onlv  remedies  worth  re- 
garding. But  unfortunately  ihcy  are  a*  potent  for  evil  as  for 
good.  A  slight  mismanagement  of  any  of  them  may  utterly 
dealiipf  thatliii  whisb  tha  ddteateand'thilfiil  tueof  it  would 
haw  raaninwted.  It  is  impoainbla  in  tbit  phue  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  the  dantceni  with  which  the  incauiious  em- 
ployment of  these poworful  ruiuodios  is  fraught,  nr  nuuutely 
touettultlie  mode  in  which  they  uu<{ht  to  be  applied  iu 
practice,  it  is  a  subject  which  d«»«;rvet  much  ^iciier  at- 
tention than  it  lias  hitherto  received.  The  ai>[)aratu8  fur 
heating  tbe  bodito  of  the  drowned,  for  tbe  ariiflciai  itiHation 
of  tho  Innga,  and  Ibr  the  appiUoation  of  electricity,  aro 
susceptible  of  >'ast  improvement  both  with  reference  to  the 
efficacy  and  the  safety  of  these  remedies ;  and  there  are  few 
subjei-ts  to  which  mechanical  genius  and  sciontiflo  know- 
ledge could  be  applied  with  greater  prospect  of  ounfcrring 
signal  sen'ioe  on  manknid. 

DRUIDICAL  BUILDINGS.  [AvsnuRv;  Caruac; 
Sto.vkukxqe.J 

DRUIDS.  CBnRaitmA.} 

DRUM,  a  pultatile  musical  instrament,  of  which  there 

aro  throo  kinds, — the  Side  Dram ;  ilio  Base  or  Ta-ki-ih 
Drum  ;  and  tho  Double  Drum.  Tiio  tirst  is  a  cylinder,  lor- 
merlv  uf  wood,  bni  now  invariably  of  brass,  on  each  end  of 
which  is  a  hoop  cum  red  with  vellum  or  parchment.  This  is 
the  ordinary  re^'uiK  ntul  drum.  The  second  isformed  as  the 
first,  but  of  oal^  on  a  mucii  larger  scale,  and  med,  not  in 
oonjunetion  widi  die  Ate,  hut  as  pan  of  the  regimental 
band.  It  h  likewise  employed  occasionally  in  the  orchestra. 
The  third  w  made  of  copjwr,  nearly  hetiiisphcrical,  covered 
with  a  ti>  1  i;  /u  ;  /  of  calf 's  sktn,  and  stands  on  three  iron 
legs.  Tbe  Double  Drums rary  in  dimensions, from  nineteen 
inches  to  three  feet  in  diameter.  Tliey  are  always  iu  pairs, 
and  are  tuned,  by  means  of  many  warews  which  tighten  the 
head,  to  the  key-note  and  the  Jbtirth  below.  Very  recently, 
however,  a  mott  decided  inqwmamt  haa  bean  olTeettd  in 
the  manner  of  toning  theia  Inatrumentt.  Vy  meant  of  a 
li  \  r  operating  on  several  books  which  act  8imultanccu>t1y 
un  the  head,  or  hoop  ou  which  the  sltin  is  strained,  the 
tuning  1*  performed  at  once,  and  Trith  such  rapidity,  that, 
in  our  prehcnce,  i\m  melody  of '  God  save  the  King  wii*  per- 
formed on  a  single  drum  in  a  time  not  much  nlower  than 
that  utnaUy  adopted.  A  patent  hat  heaa  obtained  by  tha 
ingeniont  neehanirt  <lfp.  Gomatins  Ward)  to  whom  no  are 
indeb'r  1  f"tr  this  useful  invention  ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  111  luiuio  all  double  drums  will  be  constructed  on  bis 
principle. 

DRUM.  [DOMK.] 

DRUMMOND,  WILLIAM,  the  son  of  Sir  William 
Drummond  of  Hawtliornden,  wa*  bom  December  13, 1686. 
He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and  itudied  civil  law  in 
France.  On  his  fiither's  death,  in  1610,  ha  relinnuitbtd 
his  profession  and  devoted  himaelf  to  litervry  punuit*  at 
his  paternal  mansion  of  Haw ihorndeu.  lie  did  not,  how- 
ever. e\pcri*»nc0  that  freedom  from  trials  which  iie  had 
probably  anticipated  in  his  letireiiunt.  Hi*  betrothed  bride 
died  on  the  eve  of  their  marriage;  and  in  order  to  divert 
his  thoughts  from  brooding  over  this  deep  and  bitter  af* 
flietkM,  ha  undertook  a  tear  whiob  lotted  eight  yaan, 
daring  whieh  time  he  visited  Ckrmany,  Franoa,  and  Italy, 
and  roIlecte<l  a  library  of  great  value,  of  which  part  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  theuniveraily  of  Edinbur',(h.  In  Iur  45  th 
year  he  Tnnrried  a  lady  whose  iimcied  likeness  to  the  former 
object  of  bis  affeetwoa  ia  said  to  liave  constituted  ha  ebief 
atlMaliatt  ftr  Um.  IVhan  tka  civil  «u  hioka  out,  kit 
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poliltral  biai  exposed  him  to  grievous  annoyances,  particu- 
lariy  tiiat  of  beinc  compelled  to  supply  his  quota  of  men 
to  serve  against  the  king.  TliLs,  and  regret  for  Charles's 
death,  shortcncci  and  embittered  his  days,  and  he  died  at 
Havthornden,  December  4,  1649. 

8outii«y  hM  observed  that  h»  vas  the  first  Scotch  poet 
vIm  wrote  well  in  Bngliah.  A  comparison  of  hie  worki 
with  those  of  his  pre^lecessors,  Douglas  and  Dunbar,  will 
show  the  prioress  made  during  the  sixteenth  century 
towards  fixing  and  perfecting  the  language,  as  well  in  Scot- 
land as  in  Eiicjland.  His  sonnet*,  and  indeed  nearly  all 
his  |)oein*,  mark  slruiiply  that  indulgence  in  sorrow  wliioh 
causes  it  to  take  the  ibrm  of  habit,  aud  as  such  conveys  a 
feeling  of  passive  pleasure  by  its  exetdae.  The  resem- 
blanea  whuua  bit  vefiifleetion  presents  to  that  of  liikod'a 
minor  poetna  is  so  atrildng  as  only  to  require  tnentioD  in 
order  to  be  ackiu)wledge<l ;  and  few,  we  should  think,  could 
read  his  jioem  on  the  death  of  Prince  Henry  without  being 
reminded  of  '  Lycidas.'  i  l  ^  ii.s  iwelical  works,  he 

wrote  a  hii»tory  of  the  five  Jameses,  kmps  of  Scotland, 
several  (Kimphlets  and  tracts,  which,  with  his  letters,  were 
published  at  Edinburgh  ia  1711.  (Biogr.  Brit,  and  Retro- 
tpecthfe  Review,  vol.  xi.) 

DRUPA'CEyE.  the  name  given  bjr  aome  botanists  to 
that  division  of  nxMceous  plants  which  -comprehends  the 

fsnch,  the  cherr}',  tlie  pi  urn.  and  similar  fruit^beiring  trees, 
hey  are  more  Ejcnerally  called  AmygdaleaB. 
DRUPE,  a  closed,  one-celled,  one  or  two-deeded  seod- 
vesael,  whose  shell  ia  composed  of  three  layers,  the  outer 
nembranous  or  Icelheijr.  the  innwr  hard  and  bony,  the 
iatHinediate  auoeulcnt  «r  ffinem.  A  peoeh,  a  eheriy,  a 
nango^  are  alt  ftnits  of  Otaa  deacripHon.  A  eoGoa-nnt  it  a 
compound  drupe,  bein'4  compost.M|  of  tlin  rrinsolidated, 
two  of  which  arc  abortive;  and  a  date  is  u  ajju;ious  druut!, 
the  hanl  inner  sliell  beiiii;;  repri'senled  by  a  membrane.  In 
theory  the  stone  or  inner  bony  layer  of  the  iibell  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  uppersideof  a  carpellary  leaf,  the  external  mem- 
brane to  the  lower  sur&ce,  and  the  intermediate  pulp  or 
Ahre  to  the  parenchynma. 

DRUSES,  DOROU%a  people  who  inhabit  the  chain 
•f  Ln»nu.<(,  in  Syria,  ere  under  the  government  of  their  own 
chiefs,  and  have  a  religion  peculiar  to  themsolves.  The 
vernacular  lanj^uage  of  the  Druses  is  Arabic.  Although 
the  mouiilaiueers  of  Libanus  in  general  ol  i  y  ilnj  emir,  or 
prince  uf  the  Druses*  yet  they  are  not  all  Urus«s,  but  a 
threat  part,  perhaps  the  greater  part,  of  them  are  Christians 
of  the  Maronite  oommttnion,  ana  belmig  to  the  wettcrn*  or 
Rotnan  ehnreh.  [MAROirrrii.]  There  are  Syrian  Cheeks, 
or  Melcbiies.  who  belong  to  the  western  church,  the 
chief  diflei  ence  between  whom  and  the  Maronites  is,  that 
the  MaronilcH  have  their  ntual  in  Syriac,  and  the  others 
in  Arabic.  The  Druses  live  together  with  the  Christians 
in  the  towns  and  villages  in  perfect  harmony,  but  without 
iatennarryinfl:  with  them.  The  Druses  live  chictiy  in  the 
eouth  part  of  LibanuB,  coat  and  south-eaut  of  Beiroo^  and  as 
&r  aoath  as  the  district  of  Heabeya»ahottt  the  sources  of 
the  Jordan.  But  the  dominion  of  the  emhr  of  the  Druses 
extend;;  also  over  the  north  part  of  IJbanus  a.s  far  as  the 
latitude  of  Tri|i4)ii,  which  part  of  the  mountains  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Maronites,  whose  patriarch  resides  at  Canobin, 
south  east  of  Tripoli.  Toward^  the  east  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  emir  extends  over  part  of  the  Bekaa,  or  plain  intervening 
between  the  Libanus  and  the  Anttltbanus.  North  of  the 
Bekaa  b  the  Belad,  or  district  of  Balb^  whidi  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Musselmans,  and  is  under  a  distinct  emir  of  the 
sect  of  the  Metwalis,  subject  to  the  pacha  of  Damascus ;  but 
the  emir  of  the  Druses  appears  to  have  ^uineil  a  >urt  of 
authority  over  this  district  also  since  Burckhardi's  time. 
The  emir  of  the  Druses  is  tributary  to  the  pachalik  of  Acre, 
on  condition  that  no  Turk  shall  reside  within  his  territories. 
Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria:  Caplaiu  Light's  TraveU 
im  £lgfpl,  ^hibia.  Me  Ho^  LmfkLtbamMtomi  Cjffmit  m 
ltl4.)  The  capital  of  the  emir  of  tiie  Druses  is  Dev  el 
Kamr,  in  a  fine  vulb  i.  .n  the  west  slope  of  Libanus, 
about  eight  or  nn.i  l.uai."."  rule  S(juth-ca.st  of  Bcirool : 
the  town  is  sa:.i  to  l.ave  about  3U0O  inhabitants,  partly 
Druses  and  partly  Ciiristians.  There  art*  tMu  Maronite 
and  two  Melchiie  churches  at  Deir  el  Kamr.  The 
town  is  built  in  the  Italian  Ikshion,  and  is  said  to 
resemble  a  seeond-mte  eounlty  town  of  Italy.  Captain 
Light  saw  about  twenty  silk  looms  at  work  round  one  of 
the  sqoares.  The  etnir  resides  at  the  palace  or  eastle  of 
Btod4in.«bottl  om  hmu'a  tide  from  Deir  el  Knu*  loni*  of 


the  apartments  of  the  jolnce  are  desciihcd  as  very  hand- 
somely ftimished,  paved  wTih  marble,  and  adorned  with  rich 
folding;  draperies  and  divans,  llie  walls  inlanl  wiili  ivory  and 
gilding,  and  adorned  with  passages  of  the  Koran  and  Scrip- 
tures 111  Arabic,  in  lai^  embossed  gilt  characters,  enclosed 
ia  nannels  of  various  size.  Tlie  Reverend  WiUiani  Jowett 
(Cmittian  Setearches  in  Syria},  who  visited  BtedUin  in 
1 823,  describes  the  palace  as  like  a  small  town ;  2000  per 
sons  are  said  to  live  in  or  about  it,  men  of  all  trades,  soldiers, 
scribes,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  blacksmiths,  breakers  of 
lior>e-,  cooks,  tobac  onistn,  &c  Druses  and  Christians 
were  intermixed  to>;elher,  aiid  even  Christian  priests  wen- 
among  the  attendants  of  the  emir,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
christened  in  his  youth,  and  had  at  one  time  a  confessor, 
but  of  late  showed  no  preference  to  any  nligion*  and 
treated  all  his  subjects,  whether  Druses  or  Chrisiians,  with 
the  same  impartiality.  Th-  rmir  Bcshir,  as  he  was  called. 
Was  the  same  whom  Cai/luin  Light  had  seen  in  I  HI  4:  he 
is  described  as  an  elderly  man  of  an  intelligent  and  pre- 
posisesiiiiig  appearance,  and  said  to  be  very  regular  and  ab- 
stemious in  nk  habits.  He  had  come  to  the  60verei;i;iiiy 
by  defeating  several  competitors,  whom  he  imprisoned  and 
put  to  death.  (Light's  Travels.)  In  182*2.  having  supported 
the  rebellious  Abdallah,  pacha  of  Acre,  he  incurred  the  dis  - 
pleasure  of  the  Porte,  and  took  refuge  in  Egypt,  but  re- 
turned soon  after  by  the  mediation  of  Mehemet  Ali,  the 

Eacha  of  Egypt.  At  the  time  u(  the  tH  c-upaiion  of  Syria 
y  Ibrahim.  Mehemet's  son,  the  Uruses  joined  him  at  first; 
they  aAerwards  quarrelled  with  liiiu;  but  pt^ace  appears 
now  to  be  restored.  The  emir  has  under  him  several  sub- 
ordinate  emirB»  or  local  chieft.  in  various  districts  of  the 
mountains,  some  of  whom  are  Druses  and  oAersHeronites. 
As  the  whole  population  is  armed  and  trained  to  the  use  of 
the  gun,  it  is  said  that  in  case  of  iietd  the  eniir  can  c-oUect 
in  a  very  short  time  ;ui,utJO  men;  but  this  mut.1  lie  only  part 
of  the  individuals  capable  of  bearing  arms,  as  the  Maronite 
population  alone  is  said  to  be  more  than  2bU,0U0,  and  tiie 
Druses  cattnot  be  much  less  in  number.  Dr.  Hogg,  in  his 
'  Visit  to  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  and  Damascost'  Jxindou. 
183^  has  pvstt  the  latert  information  ooneaniing  the 
Druses. 

The  religion  of  the  Druse  s  has  l>cen  a  subject  of  much 
inquiry,  being  involved  in  a  knid  of  mystery.  The  Rev.  W. 
Jowett  had  the  foUox^ing  informatioti  from  the  physician  to 
the  emir,  which  agrees  with  the  accounts  of  former  travel- 
lers. The  Druses  are  divided  into  three  clas.ses:  thcDja- 
helin,  or  'the  ignorant,'  the  partially  initiated,  and  the 
adepts,  or  fiiUy  initiated.  The  second  etass  are  admitted  to 
a  partial  knowledge  of  the  seiret  doctrine;  they  may,  if 
they  like,  return  to  the  chiss  of  Dj;ilnlm,  but  must  never 
reveal  what  they  know.  The  third  cbss.  or  adejits,  con- 
tinue late  togtilhcr  ut  their  places  of  tuecluig  on  Ihursday 
evenings,  performing  their  rites,  after  all  others  have  been 
excluded.  Should  they  reveal  what  thev  know  they  would 
ineur  the  penalty  of  death,  which  woulu  also  be  incurred 
by  any  one  who  should  turn  Mussulman  or  Christian.  Tbef 
make  no  proselytes.  As  to  the  nature  of  Ihdr  secwt  doc- 
trine, we  have  an  arcuunt  of  it  in  De  Sacy's'Chrestomathie 
Arabe,*  vol.  ii. ;  but  huw  far  it  cau  be  reUcd  upon  is 
still  a  question  with  snuie,  as  it  depends  upon  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  books  from  which  de  Sacy  lias  extracted  it. 
(See  also  Adlor's  Mtueum  Cufico-Borgimuvi,  Rome,  1782.) 
Mr.  J  owett  saw  HSS.  shown  slwut  seetetly,  purporting  to  be 
the  sacred  hooks  of  theDni8es»8nd  a  set  of  them  was  ollbred 
to  him  for  the  price  of  no  less  than  5000  dollars.  It  appears 
however  pretty  certain  that  the  Druses  are,  or  were  ori- 
ginally, duciples  of  Hakem  biamr  Ilia,  the  sixth  Katetuito 
caliph  of  Egypt,  who  in  the  eleventh  century  poclaimtMl 
himself  to  an  incarnation  of  the  Divinity,  ami  who  esta,- 
blishcd  a  secret  lodge  at  Cairo,  divided  into  uiue  degrees^ 
the  last  of  which  taught  the  superfluousncss  of  all  rcligioils* 
tlie  indifference  of  human  actions,  bo.  (Von  Hamoier^ 
Gtw^ieMw  dfr  Attaumen,  ISIS.)  The  Assassins  them- 
selves were  a  derivation  of  Hakem's  sect,  which  w;is  itsi-If 
an  ofl'shoot  of  the  threat  schism  of  the  Ismaeliles,  a  remnaiu 
of  whom  still  exists  in  .Syria,  in  the  mountains  east  of  Tor- 
to&a,  near  iheir  aiiiieul  stronghold  Maszxad.  (J.F.Rous- 
seau, Mhnoire  »ur  les  Uinaflitis  t  l  les  Nomtrit  de  Syne, 
with  notes  by  do  Sacy.)  Hakem  disappeared,  probably  by 
assassination,  in  one  of  his  soUtary  walks  near  Ctatiq^  but 
has  disciples  expect  his  return,  when  be  is  to  reign  over  the 
worid.  The  Druses  are  said  to  believe  in  trausuugratiou 
The  stoiy  of  their  worshippmg  a  calf!s  head  is  varienailf 
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told-  ( De  Sacy,  Metnoire  sur  le  cuJtc  que  l^xDnist's  remlfjit 
4  la  figure  d'un  veau,  in  th«  2nd  vol.  of  the  AJemoi  res  la 
dhw» iHitloir*  •i  d*  liUbratm*  Aaeimm  d$  I'Jmttiut.) , 
TImt  an  alio  ueaMd.  like  tbe  NoM&ii,  of  Ueentiout  orgiest'  ^  tfas  idud  of  Psnsa. 
in  their  secret  meetings,  and  yet  Mr.  Jowett  wns  told  by 
Christian  residents  that  as  M>on  as  a  young  Druso  ber  nnu-s 
initiated,  he  leau-s  his  former  licentious  course  ot'  lit'c  luid 
becomes  quite  an  altered  man,  at  leaist  in  appearance 
Burekhardt  obwrves  on  this  subject  that  the  Druses  are 
oiore  cbMrvant  of  outward  deoorum  than  of  genuine  mo- 
lality.   All  agrM  hemvm  in  nying  thit  tbi^  are  indus 
trious,  br«ve,  and  hospitable:  their  country  ts  a  land  of 
refug3  from  Turkish  oppression ;  they  pay  few  taxes,  as  the 
emir  has  landu  or  domains  belonging  to  him.  from  which 
he  draw-*  hw  chief  rin'uiuie.     Silk  is  the  staple  article 
f>r  exportation,  by  way  of  Beiroot.  The  mulberr)',  the  vine, 
the  6'.;.  and  other  fruit-trees,  are  reared  in  tbe  lower  ridges  of 
tbe  Libanus,  while  the  higher  lUgo  lllbrds  good  pastures. 
Ottton  is  atao  eultivated  and  maantMund,  Ih*  ^ains, 
eipeciallr  the  Bokaa,  prodaes  eoni.  Thar*  aia  a  mnBber  of 
c<jtivf  nis  5catterud  about  the  mountains ;  there  is  a  Ma- 
ruiiite  (»lk-2^  for  the  study  of  Syriac  at  Aain  el  Warka,  and 
another  for  the  Melchite  students  at  Deir  el  Mhallcs. 
Burekhardt,  who  crossed  the  Libanus  in  different  directions, 
?ives  tbe  names  of  maiqr  towaa  «r  vHlates  inhabited  by 
broaea  and  Maionitaa,  loow  of  llieni  eensidenble  plaoes, 
•odi  aa  Haabejra,  trith  700  honaee;  Zahle,  in  tbe  Bekaa, 
with  900 ;  Shirrei.  near  IVipoli,  &c.  The  Druses  dress  dif- 
frrently  fmm  the  Maronites:  the  men  wear  a  coarse  woollen 
Im  iuvsIi,  or  cloak,  black,  with  white  stripes,  thrown  over  a 
waistroat,  and  loose  breerhi-s  of  the  same  stuff,  tied  round 
the  waist  by  a  ^.-L-ih  of  white  or  nil  linen  with  fringed  ends; 
their  turban  i.s  swelled  out  from  the  head  into  a  shape  le- 
acadding  a  turnip,  and  Hat  at  tlte  top.  TTia  wa— an  twar  a 
coaiaa Una Jaakat  and  petticoat,  vitbotH aaf  ileekknand 
dMir  kttbr  pnited  and  hanging  down  in  tails  behind,  when 
tfaerdran  they  put  on  their  head  the  Takccl,  a  hollow  tube 
of  suver  or  lui,  from  six  to  tweUe  inches  iiisrh,  shaped  like  a 
triincuitHl  cone,  over  which  is  thrown  a  white  piece  of  liticn, 
which  completely  envelops  the  body ;  thuy  also  wear  iiilver 
bubs  tied  to  their  tresses,    (Liehi's  Travels.) 

DRUSUS.  CLAU'DIUS  N£RO.aonofriheriiMCIau- 
dhn  Nero  and  of  Lhria,  waa  liani  in  the  year  38  B-c,  llirae 
months  after  his  mother's  marriage  with  Augustus.  He 
served  early  in  the  army,  and  was  sent  in  17  b.c,  with  his 
brother  Tiberius,  against  theRh»ti  and  Vindeliri,  who  had 
made  an  irruption  into  Italy.  He  defeated  the  invaders, 
ptttaaed  them  across  the  Alps,  and  reduce<l  their  country. 
Hoiaee  celebrated  this  victory  in  one  of  bis  finest  Odes  (lib. 
if.  4).  Droaos  married  Antonia  Minor,  daughter  of  An- 
tony and  Oetavia.  by  whom  he  had  QenBanicna  and  Clau- 
dius, afterwards  emperor,  and  Lim  or  Utilla.  Tn  14  s-c, 
heing  sent  to  r|uell  an  insurrection  in  Gaul  occasioned  by 
the  extortion of  the  Roman  tax-fjatherers,  he  succeedwl  by 
hi«  conciliator)  aildress.  In  the  following  year  he  attacked 
tbe  Germans,  and  carry  ing  the  war  beyond  the  Rhine,  lie 
obtained  a  series  of  victories  over  the  Sicambri,  Cberuci, 
Gatti.  and  Teaetan,  and  advanoad  aa  ikr  aa  tha  Vianigis, 
er  Waaer,  Ibr  wUeh  Ilia  aeaata  haalowad  tlia  aumanw  of 
Germaaieiia  npon  him  and  his  posterity.  In  9  b.c.  Drusus 
was  made  consul,  with  L.  Quintius  Crispinus.  He  was 
soon  after  si'iit  ;igaiii  by  Augustus  against  tlie  Germans, 
crossed  the  Visurgis,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Albis  or 
Elbe.  He  imposed  a  moderate  tribute  on  the  Frisians,  ron- 
■iting  of  a  certain  quantity  of  hides,  which,  being  after- 
wards aggravated  by  the  extortion  of  his  successors,  caused 
a  revolt  under  the  reicn  of  Tiberius.  (Tacitus*  Amt.  iv.  72.) 
He  caused  a  canal  to  be  cut,  for  the  purpose  of  vniting  the 
Rhine  to  the  Ysscl,  which  was  known  long  after  by  the 
n->nif  of  Fos<a  Drusi ;  and  he  also  begun  to  raise  dykes  to 
pre\eiil  thi-  iiiutulations  of  tlu'  Rhine,  which  were  com- 
pleted by  Paulin'is  Pompeius  under  the  reign  of  Nero. 
Drubus  did  not  cross  the  .\lbis,  probably  because  be  thought 
be  had  advanced  ahrsady  flur  anoagb:  he  retired  towards  the 
RMna.hat  bdfara  hereiMMd  dntiimhediad,attlM  age  of 
thirty,  in  consequence,  as  it  waa  reported,  of  his  horse  fall- 
mg  upon  him  and  fractiurini^  his  1^.  (JAvy,  Epitome.)  Tibe- 
rius, who  was  sent  f  ir  iu  haste,  and  found  his  brother  ex- 
piring, accompanied  his  body  to  Rome,  where  bis  funeral 
was  performed  with  the  greatest  solemnity.  Both  Augustus 
and  Tiberius  delivered  orations  in  his  praise.  Dnuus  was 
meh  rsgretted  both  by  tha  ainqr  aM  bjr  the  Romans  in 
fMiMral.who  had  IbnnadgnalametaliawftoiB  Ua  aan^ 
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and  ^nerous  sentiments.  One  of  his  grandsons,  Drusws 
son  of  German  icus  and  of  Agrippina,  was  itaivsd  to  death 
by  order  of  Tihariu%  and  Mann  Uia  otbar,  vaa  put  to  daalli 
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DRUSUS*  the  aonaf^berius  by  VipMnia,  daochterof 
Agrippa,  served  with  distinction  in  Pannonia  and  the  llly- 

ricum,  and  waa  eonaul  with  his  father  ad.  2\.  Id  a  i|unrrel 
he  had  with  the  fliTOuriic  Scjunos,  lie  aayc  him  a  blow  in 
the  face;  SJejanus,  in  revenge,  seduced  his  wifn  Livin  or 
Livilla,  daughter  of  Drusus  the  elder  and  of  Antonia,  and 
the  guilty  pair  got  rid  of  Drusus  by  poison,  which  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  eunuch  Lygdus.  The  crime  remained  a 
secret  for  eight  years,  when  it  WaS  discovered  after  the 
death  of  S^aaus.  and  Liviawaa  |iit  to  death.  (Tacitus* 
Amal.) 

DRVANDR.\,  a  genus  of  Australian  shrubs,  with 
liar.i  dr)  evergreen  serrated  leaves  and  eoni|Nict  cylindrical 
clusters  of  vellow  flowers,  seated  upon  a  Hal  receptacle,  and 
surrounde(C  by  a  common  imbticatod  involucre.  It  is  in 
the  latter  laspact  that  the  gaaua  ptindpaUj  diltea  fimn 
Banksia. 

The  species  are  much  esteemed  hy  enltivatora  Ibr  tiieir 

beautiful  everKrcrii  ii'nvcs.  Thc\  are  commonly  regarded 
as  greenhouse  pLuils,  but  w  ill,  ui  several  cases,  survive  an 
English  winter  without  injury,  if  protected  by  a  j;la.is  roof 
in  winter,  and  planted  among  rockwork  high  above  tha 
dampness  of  tbe  level  of  the  soil. 

DRYDEN.  JOHN,  was  bom  about  the  year  1631  or 
16.T.>«. 

Tradition  gives  Aldwinekle  in  Northamptonshire  as  his 
birth  place :  but  this  much  only  is  certain,  that  his  father, 
Plrasiiiiis  Driden,  was  the  thirtl  son  of  Sir  Eni'^nius  Drulca 
of  Canons  Ashby,  in  that  county,  who  was  creale<l  a  hui  unet 
in  1619.  The  jH>et  was  educated  at  Westminster  school 
under  Dr.  Busby,  and  came  up  as  a  Westminster  scholar 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Mav  II,  1650. 

Almost  tbe  only  nptiea  which  uae  coUefs  aidiivea  give 
respecting  him  is  ona'  dated  Jnly  19th,  IMS.  whereby  he  is 
*  put  out  of  Commons  for  a  fortnight  at  least,*  contined  to 
walls,  and  sentenced  to  read  a  confession  of  his  crime  at 
the  fellows'  table  during  dinner  timet. 

In  1664  his  father's  death  put  him  in  possession  of  au 
estate  worth  about  60/.  per  annum  ;  he  did  not  however  leave 
Cambridge  till  three  years  afterwards*  when  he  was  iutro> 
duced  into  a  subordinate  public  ofltoe  by  Us maternal  relation 
Sir  Gdbert  Pickaring.  The  stomas  mGromwaU's  death* 
his  Qrst  poem  of  any  importance,  were  Written  in  thefbl- 
low  ing  vear,  and  in  1660  he  signalizcfl  himself  hy  '  .\stnsa 
Redux,'  a  congratulator}  adtiress  ou  tiiw  Restoration. 

It  seems  scarcely  worth  while  attempting  to  excuse  this 
change  of  views.  Dryden  was  yet  a  vuung  man,  atid  had 
prabuly  aavar  before  been  in  a  situation  to  expieia  his 
own  opini«n%  aniiftomtha  influeaoe  of  his  kinainan:  and 
after  all,  tbe  Imaa  cm  Cnuwall  eontain,  aa  Sir  W.  Seott 
has  obsen-ed,  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  eu1og>'  which 
his  worst  enemies  could  have  denied  him.  In  the  year 
1663  Dryden  began  his  dramatic  career  with  •TheWiJd 
Gallant.'  The  plague  and  fire  of  London  M>on  interrupter 
him  for  a  time,  and  be  employed  himself  upon  his  *  Es- 
say on  Dramatio  Poesy,'  a  performance  containing  much 
elegant  wrilinfc  and  worthy  of  notioa  as  tba  aailiaBt 
regular  wcrk  af  tfaa  kind  in  aur  lanniaft.  It  wnild  ba 
easy  to  show  tba  defieieiicieB  and  mistuea  of  this  < 


*  Tb*  moouaMnl  In  Wrfttniailcr  Abb«]r  layi  \f9i,  bot  a*  it  wa*  Mtptt 
np  uMU  Iwcaly  yaar*  kAar  bk  deaUb,  ihc  paint  i*  ioa)««  hat  doubtful, 
t  What  b«  c»ald  h»  dalng  ia  CuBbr1d|a  duriof  the  iong  vacation  ii  out  w 
I  bat  ptrhan  tham  en  tte  tw^tina  hats,  m  now,  almyt  elalasd  Ut* 
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ttoK.  but  they  ar«  ftillf  ewmterbtkafled  br  thai  mmly  | 

avowal— the  flrtt  since  the  Rostoratioii — iif  the  suijicrnacy  ; 
of  SUakspetre.    About  this  time  he  luariiud  a  (iaiit;hter  of 
lh«  \'\r>i  E>ul  of  I?t  rk-hiro. 

On  the  reviv;il  of  stage  plays,  he  engaged  to  supply  UK- 
King's  Theatre  v  itli  ttiroo  plays  a  year,  for  the  annual  sum 
of  3V(U.  to  400/.  Maloo*  baa  prorad  that  the  number  nally 
prodtiMil  was  Aur  1«n  tban  this,  and  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  eighteen  in  sixteen  years,  while  Shakspeare  wrote, 
is  prubable,  two  play*  a  year  for  several  yearn,  and 
Kk  tcher  witli  Mutaaee  wtota  wm  than  thiftjr  in  ten 
years. 

Towards  the  end  of  167 1,  that  celebrated  attack  on  heroic 
dramas  called  the  '  Rehearsal '  n-as  produced  on  the  stage. 
Its  effect,  though  sure,  was  not  immediate ;  except  that 
Drydeu  exchanged  tragedy  for  comedy,  and  oompowd  two 
comedies  in  1672.  A  few  years  afterwards  he  tooR  leave  of 
rhyme;  his  last  rhyming;  Irai;edy  called  '  Aiircng-Zebe,' 
heing  brought  out  in  I'iTj;  but  he  i  iintinued  to  write  lor 
liie  vtage  until  I6S1,  when  the  ^(n;i;yle  heuveen  l)ie  ]>arti<s 
of  the  Dukes  of  Monmouth  and  York  seemed  drawing  to  a 
crisis,  and  there  appeared  KmM  nwd  that  the  scurrilous 
abuse  whioh  had  been  in  evHV  my  poured  on  tiie  eoitfi 
party  by  means  of  epigram  and  latlre  abould  be  lebnlted 
tn  similar  fashion. 

This  Dryden  cfFccted  by  the  famous  satire  called  '  Absa- 
lom arirl  Aohitojihel,'  wherpin  Monmouth  tigures  as  Absa- 
lom. Monmouth  is  treated  with  great  levity,  but  all  the 
vials  of  the  pot-t's  wmth  are  poured  out  on  Buckingham,  the 
author  of  tbe  '  Rehearsal,'  as  Zimri,  ajid  on  Shaftesbury  as 
AcbilopheL  Tbe  last-named  nobleman  bad  been  committed 
to  tbe  Tower,  not  long  before,  under  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
son: he  was  however  released  upon  the  grand  jury's  re- 
fusal to  fintl  a  true  lull  aj;umst  him,  whieli  the  Wnii^  party 
celebrated  by  a  medal  struck  for  the  ncoasKin.  This 
afforded  Dryden  a  frtsh  subject,  and  in  March.  I'lv  I,  ap- 
peared 'The  Medal,'  a  bitter  lampoon  on  Shaftesbury, 
Mlowed  up  in  the  next  year  by' Mao  FTecknoe,'  and  the 
second  pert  of  'Absalom  and Aehtt<^lielV  vhacb  united 
gave  (he  finishing  itrofce  to  his  old  enemies  SetUe  and 
Shadwell,  besides  a  numerous  host  of  potty  satirists  With 
Settle  he  had  quarrelled  some  year?  bcfurc,  whose  chief  snp- 

Eorter,  Rochester  having  becotn«  n  i  i   atcd,  and  suspecting 
Iryden  of  indulging  anonymous  rcvengu,  caused  hiia  to  be 
attacked  and  beaien  by  braros.   This  occurred  in  1679. 

During  the  four  greats  firom  16^2  to  1685  Dryden  produced 
nothing  worth  notiee,  with  tbe  ezoeption  of  a  translation  of 
Mairobourg's  '  History  of  the  League,'  undertaken,  as  Dr. 
J ohnson  says,  to  promote  po|<ery.  We  should  be  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  this  ajiparent  want  of  purpose,  but  an  event 
which  occurred  in  the  year  last  m(;ntioned  clears  up  tbe 
ilifliculty.  Soon  after  thedi-jith  ofCliarles  II.  Dryden  turned 
Roman  Catholic — not  without  due  consideration — as  the 
•  Rcligio  I.Aici,'  «Titten  nearly  four  yews  before,  contains 
tnfllctent  evidenee  of  his  mental  straggles  at  that  period, 
and  not,  it  ts  to  he  hopH.  otherwtsethan  eemeientioosly,  as  | 
indeed  his  subscquc  t  i  i  duef  appears  to  show. 

In  16'J0  Dryden  returned  to  his  old  employment,  and 
pro<lur  ed  four  plays  between  that  vear  and  1694.  Thiswns 
no  doubt  owing  to  poverty,  as  the  Itevolution  deprived  him  , 
of  the  latu^alship,  which  he  had  obtained  on  the  death  of 
Davenant  in  1668.  and  the  expense^  of  his  fkmtly  were  now 
inereeaing.  For  tbe  next  three  years  he  was  busied  in  his 
translation  of  the  il^ncid,  and  about  the  same  time  with  it 
appeared  his  celebrated  ode  on  St  Cecilia's  dayt,  which  is 
perhaps  oni'  uf  the  finest  pieces  of  exact  lyrical  poetry 
which  our  langua:;e  possesses,  although  not  to  be  named 
with  Wordsworth's  I'latonic  ode. 

In  the  mi<Uie  of  169H  he  undertook  his  adaptations  of 
Chaucer,  and  about  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards  completed 
bis  Fables.  His  last  ti(erk,-<n  inaaqiie»  witii  proki|pie  wA 
epilogue,— was  written  ahmit  three  weeba  before  his  death, 
which  happened,  af^ or  a  short  i11ne«  urisincfroin  necrlecteil 
inflammation  of  the  foot.  May  1st,  1  "(jO.  He  wa-s  buned  in 
^V.'  'minster  Abbey,  wherv  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memoi^  by  John  duke  uf  Buckingham.  A  portrait  of  Him 
hangs  m  the  hall  of  Trinity  College,  Oimbndge. 

It  is  extremely  diAcidt  to  form  an  ojnBion  on  the  obarie- 
ter  of  a  man  of  wfaoee  life  we  possess  tveii  scanty  notiee; 
and  who,  for  the  greater  port  of  his  literary  career,  wrote 
entirely  to  pLntae  olhors.   Congreve  has  left  a  description 
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him,  wfaidi,  if  it  can  be  trusted,  ensuiea  Ibr  bm  tbe  pni»« 

of  modesty,  self  resj>e(  t,  true-hoarl^dneas,  and  a  forgiving 
>|uril.  His  iiiaiiuers  are  t>uiJ  to  have  been  easy  without 
furwaidiiLKS  ;  but  there  seems  liltlo  doubt  that  his  po\ierfl 
of  eunven>attun  were  raiher  limited.  It  does  not  mem  ne- 
cessary 'hat  we  should  attribute  his  extreme  indelicacy  as  s 
writer  to  oonemtonding  coar»ieuei>s  ur  impurity  as  a  man. 

Tlie  close  eonnexion  which  existed  between  tbe  Cavaliera 
and  the  court  of  France  had  tended  much  to  vitiate  tbe 
taste  of  those  who  were  the  received  judges  of  iiierary  merit. 
To  the  Italian  sources,  whence  Spenser  and  Milton  drew, 
\»a*  preferred  the  French  school:  and  the  con:»equences 
are  as  apparent  in  the  grossness  of  Dryder.'s  comedies  as 
in  the  stills  and  extravagance  of  his  heroic  drama*.  Per- 
haps no  nation  ever  bad  so  liltiu  ualioiial  (Mx;try  as  the 
Fcenob ;  wbenee  Um  eBttiWM»  vnrthiasannaa  of  that  aebool 
in  Bngland  whleh  professed  to  initato  Hhtm.  But  of  all 
Frencli  poetry  the  heroic  drama,  from  which  Dryden  co- 
pied, IS  ]ierhaps  tests:  woriii  uititation.  The  choracieii^  ure 
uui  real,  neither  are  they  such  as  we  should  wish  to  sec 
existing.  They  excite  our  surprise  without  engaging  our  syni- 
pathiee.  Poem  sach  as  Boileau's  are  only  the  legitimate off- 
iphng  of  a  TOfy  vtifiiciBl  age.  We  may  be  astounded  at  th* 
llatteiy  whieb  olmrasteriieAiii  *  Dlioaianaa  Roi.*iiramuaed 
at  the  bigotry  of  his  *  Odo  on  the  English;*  but  there  is 
mucli  pleasing; \ersifieation  to  coiupcu.saiu  fur  these  defects. 
Tlie  same  may  bo  said  of  I'ope  in  our  own  country  ;  ho  w  ill 
always  find  aUunier« :  but  who  ever  reads  Dryden's  pUys? 
Those  who  deny  to  Pope  the  name  even  of  poei  will  allow 
him  to  be  an  amusing  and  at  times  an  instructive  writer; 
but  the  benio  draoia  can  servo  to  no  end  either  of  atxuse- 
ment  or  inetnietion.  There  is  another  class  of  poets,  whose 
influence  revived  for  a  short  time  after  the  Kcstoratiun. 
tlmse  wlioiu  Di  J i  li:ison  has  with  no  reason  at  all  c.illud 
tliu  mclaphysiiciii  potis;  and  one  of  Drydeij'i  cUuil  eikc«l- 
leiicies  is,  thul  he  soon  saw  reason  to  desert  their  bombaittic 
absurdities  tor  a  more  chaste  style;  although  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  which  he  alternately  led  and  followed,  obliged 
him  occasionally  to  make  use  of  expressiona  snob  as  iiia 
better  taste  muat  have  disowned.  Ue  appears  to  have  been 
very  late  in  discovering  that  style  for  which  ho  wus  most 
filled,  uunielv. satire,  in  « hich  he  has  never  b'-i-n  surpasscil. 
and  ni.r.  [\  >  ([  luilcl  His  translations  of  Virijil  and  Jove 
ual  dejkorvo  very  high  praise,  particuhurly  when  they  are 
compared  with  tbe  «tyle  of  translation  usual  in  his  time. 
In  his  venioii  of  Cbaaeer  he  has  not  been  so  sneoessluL 
lliat  stthstitutioo  of  gtmratfat  partieuiar  images  whidi 
characterises  the  performance  is  tdways  a  step  away  InMB 
poetry.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of  the  supe- 
rioniy  of  Chau<<  i  i  that  description  of  the  Temple  of  Miirs 
which  occurs  townrds  the  climo  of  the  second  book  of  '  Pa- 
lamoo  and  Areitu' m  Dryden,  and  a  litile  past  the  middle 
of  Chaucer's  '  Knighte's  Tale.'  This  passage  is  also  curious 
as  an  instance  of  fiiyden's  hatred  of  tlie  clergy ;  ho  intru- 
dune  tao  Jin«  li»«Mimt  UMueor'a  *  smikr  with  tbe  knifo 
under  die  oloak*  into  a  prieat. 

Dryden's  prose  works  eon^iit  ^mostly  of  de<lications,  the 
extravapant  (lattery  of  whicii  is  only  j^alhaled  by  eustoui. 
His  '  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy'  has  been  already  nottce<l. 
Ue  also  wr<  tc  Lives  of  PoUbius,  Luctan,  and  Plutaruh. 
(Biog.Bri'  I,  .11 J  ankted  in  translating  the  laat-nUMd 
autt^w-:  perhaps.  bopev«r,oaly  from  the  French. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  Me  bean  highly  pmised  for  his 
critique  on  Dryden.  lie  has  not,  however,  escaped  that 
spirit  of  verbal  criticism  which  was  so  prevalent  in  his 
days;  and  his  comiianstjii  of  our  poet  wiili  Pope  shows  how 
little  competent  he  was  to  do  more  than  judge  of  the  exter- 
nals of  poetry.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  life  of  Drydun  is  a  beau- 
tiAtl  piece  of  critical  hiefpc^by,  uniliag  reaoarcb  only 
equalled  by  Malone's  to  tasle  and  Style  of  an  older  feSr 
surpassing  Jehnsen's. 

(Langbaiae'a  Drtmatie  PoH* ;  Johnson's,  Malone's,  and 
ScoiCa  Ltvet qf  Dn/dt^i :  Qunrterhj  1''  <  u  u  j  ,r  1  s.-t, ;  Juiim- 
burf^k  Reviftc,  ISOS;  Hiographta  Ih  dauuuu  ;  L[J\- <^  Str 
H  .  Scott,  vol.  li.) 

DKYUBA'LANOPS.  agenuscstnymhed  by  the  younger 
Gwtner,  fran  qwoinens  of  the  fruit  found  in  the  Bauk- 
aiu  eoUaolaon,  at^ppoead  by  him  to  bekog  to  tbe  tieo  which 
yielded  the  beat  etnnamon.  Bat  Mr.  Cdebmofc,  from  apeei* 
mens  sent  to  Dr.  Roxburt^h,  w  hich  in  the  absence  t^f  tlie 
latter  lie  received,  asetTtained  liuit  tlie  fruit  belonged  to  the 

*   It  slitrtiM  lio  ol>%er-\<'il   Ihiit  S|inin  wn,  thr  birUi|:.',«0S  ST  ihlS  Sb 
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of  Smnatnii  wbich  be  aofloidinaiy  naiaed 
DryMkaum  antptoro,  'until  ito  identitf  mth  D  aro- 

mattea  (of  0«ertner)  b«  estsAlwhrtl.'  (Asiat.  l{fisfarcfwt,\ii.) 
Dr.  Roxbut^h  had,  in  his  MS.  Flora  ludicu,  already  named 
it  Shorea  camphorif<  ra  S  inc  ))Otanista  are  of  opinmn 
*<bat  tbe  genua  is  not  sutiicienll}-  distinguished  from  DiP- 
TxaocAKPUs,  but  Bluine,  the  latest  author,  and  one  who 
hm  had  ilie  fuUwt  opportunitjr  ckf  exuataiing  the  subject, 
has,  in  the  article  on  Dipttnemjitmt  in  his  '  Flora  Java 
CTKD  it  as  his  opinion  that  Drvobalatiops  should  b*  luigi 
mttfnet ;  as,  like  Shorco,  it  has  all  five  instead  of  only  two  of 
iu  sepals  prolonu'ed  into  lonu;  foliaoeow  viDgi,  wfailo  its 
cotrledons*  are  unequal  ami  ruinplefi. 

According  !>>  Blume,  the  existence  of  this  ramphor-yiold- 
tns;  tree  was  tir»t  indicated  by  Grimm  in  Ephstn.  Nut.  Cur. 
Kiemprer  was  so  well  aoquaiatad  with  its  diltilWtncss,  t  hat  in 
deacribiDK  the  CBmpho^tree  of  Jumui  (Lami*  CoB^nAora), 
he  says,  nhat  natutat  eemphor,  of  emt«1*like 
which  1=!  r^rarce  and  of  great  value,  is  mmished  by  a  tree  of 
Borneo  and  Siim;itra,  which  is  notof  the  Ijninjl  genus.'  The 
first  notice  of  tho  tree  is  iii  tho  4th  volume  of  the  Asiatic 
RtMorchet,  where  wo  learn  that  a  tree  near  Tapuanooly  ou 
(he  west  coast  of  Suauttn  yielded  above  3  pounas  of  ram- 
fhor,  and  at  the  mno  time  near  8  rallona  of  eampiMr  oil ; 
that  the  tvae  nMmbles  the  bay  in  leavei.  it  Ibnd  of  arieh 
red  loam  tending  to  a  blackish  clav,  and  that  it  grown  prin- 
cipally on  tho  north-west  coast  of  l^umatra,  from  the  Line  to 
3'  of  north  lat.  The  fullest  account  is  <;ivcn  by  Mr.  Prince, 
resident  of  Tappanooiy,  wliu  dyscnbes  the  Ireea*  growinf; 
spontaneously  in  the  forests,  and  as  bein^  found  in  ahund- 
anoe  from  the  back  of  Aver  Bongey  as  fkr  north  as  Bacon- 
gan,  a  distance  of  26U  miles :  be  says  that  it  may  be  oleased 
smeoc  the  talleat  and  largest  trees  that  grow  on  this  eoaat; 
oe?erw  within  daily  view  measuring  6  or  7  feet  in  diameter. 
Bnt  it  will  produce  carnplnir  when  only  lis  f^^'  '  ir  (fsatnt'ter. 
The  same  tree  wliich  yieldss  the  oil  would  pniducc  cam- 
phor if  unmolested,  the  oil  being  supposed  tn  be  the  first 
state  of  the  secretion,  which  ultimately  changes  into  con- 
crete eainphor,  as  it  occupies  the  saioe  catities  in  the  trunk 
wbich  the  camphor  afterwaids  filk:  eoDBBqttentljrit  u  Ibimd 
in  young  treea.  The  pradnee  of  eampboT  of  a  tdldillmff- 
8u»'d  tri-o  is  about  eleven  pounds  and  nf  a  large  one  douVTc 
t!nt  quantity.  (W.  lud.  ii.  p.  BU.)  i\s  siat«rai  in  the  arti- 
cle Cams'Hor,  this  kiiul  of  camphor  is  very  highly  esteemed 
b\  the  Lhinose  It  is  commonly  called  Malay  Camphor,  or 
Cunplinr  ofHarus,  from  the  port  of  Sumatra  whence  it  is 
mostly  sbipoed.  Its  priea  in  China  ia  100  times  greater 
than  that  of  tito  eomwon  camphor  of  twmmeree.  oSKHd- 
ioch's  Com.  Die.)  In  the  same  work  it  is  mentioned  that 
camphor  oil  being  nearly  as  cheap  as  spirits  of  turpentine, 
might  perhaps  be  profitably  imp'irte<l  into  England  asaanb- 
sttlutc  for  that  article  or  for  medicinal  use. 

Camphor,  which  in  many  respects  resi'mbles  the  essential 
oiK  has  been  shown  by  Dumas  to  be  an  oxide  of  hydrocar- 
bon identioal  in  ooraposition  with  pure  oil  of  turpentine ; 
hence  the  tevm  eamphgtu  has  been  applied  to  it  But 
Dr.  Thomson  inftmns  vs  that  its  eamphor  oil  ^jtbrs  in 
* 'me  respects  from  cnmphene,  os  he  was  not  able  to  pro- 
d  ire  cniriphor  with  the  same  facility  or  in  equal  quantity 
ly  ilnvin^'  a  stream  of  ox}::'  i  ::xs  through  hiylily  rccti- 
fie'l  (lil  of  turpentine,  which  Dumas  regards  as  pure  eam- 

pi><'ne. 

DRY  ROT,  a  wdl-known  disease  affecting  timber,  and 
particularly  tlw  oak  employed  Ibr  naval  purposes.  When 

dry  rot  is  produced  by  tho  attacks  of  fungi,  the  first 
sign  of  it  consists  in  the  {»ppear:itice  of  smull  white 
points,  from  which  a  lll  .nn  iitous  substance  miliat(>s  ]ia- 
rallel  with  the  surface  of  the  timber.  This  is  tho  first 
staa^  of  growth  of  the  seeds  of  the  ftingas,  and  the  fila- 
mentous matter  ia  their  thailns  or  spawn.  At  the  tballus 
(athen  strength  it  iitsinuates  its  fllamente  into  any  crevice 
of  the  wood,  and  they,  being  of  exoesrive  fineness,  readily 
pass  down  and  between  the  tubes  firom  n^ieb  the  wood 
is  organized,  furrini:  them  asunder,  and  completely  de- 
stroying the  cyhcbiun  of  tho  lisnte  When  the  thalli  of 
many  fungi  interlace,  the  ratli;itinf^  appearance  can  no 
longer  be  remarkH :  hnt  a  thick  tuue^h  leathery  white 
smuoin  is  formed  ^^  hercvcr  there  iA  room  for  its  develop- 
ment; and  from  this  a  fissh  suppt j  of  the  desiroetiTe  file- 
mentons  tittllns  is  emitted  with  such  eonslattdy  inereasing 
rapidity  and  force,  that  the  total  ruin  of  timber  speedily 
ensues  where  cirenmstan^  are  fiivourable  for  the  srowtb 
sfth*- — ' 


It  isceneiallj  stated  that  dry  rot  consists  of  the  that' 
Ins  of  ffemlioa  lacrymans,  or  Polypoms  destmetor,  two 

lughly-organized  fungi,  whose  frnctiflcation  is  sometimes 
fbnoo  upon  rotten  timber.  Hut  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
Ktppose  that  dry  rot  beloU{,'s  exclusively  to  thr,sv  two 
speeies,  or  that  they  are  even  the  common  origin  of  it ;  on 
the  oontraiy,  tliere  is  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  the  fungi 
tnat  are  commonly  found  upon  decaying  tresa  in  woods  are 
capable  of  producing  dry  rot,  and  it  is  quite  eartain  that 
one  of  the  moat  rapidly-si>reading  and  dangerous  kinds  is 
esesed  by  the  ravages  of  dilTerent  species  of  Sporotrichnm. 
The  latter  throw  up  from  their  thallus  whole  forests  of 
micn>.copic  branches  loadetl  with  reproductive  spores,  of 
such  excessive  smallness  that  they  may  insinuate  thein- 
s«lves  into  the  meet  minute  crevices  or  flaws  even  in  tho 
sides  of  the  tubes  of  whioh  timber  consists,  and  they  are 
infinitely  more  daanioas  than  Memlii  or  Polypeii,  which 
seldom  Ihietify.   ft  is  the  genus  SpoiMndMim  that  at 


the  present  moment  ia  eansing  tha  diy  nt  in  diipa  nader 

repair  at  Sheemess, 

The  circumstances  that  uvo  must  '  iv  ,ir '.l>le  to  tiie  deve- 
lopment of  the  dry  rot  I'unp  are  damp,  unventiiated  situa- 
tions, and  a  subacid  state  of  the  wuod.  The  latter  condition, 
especially  in  oak,  is  easily  pniduoed  bgr  a  slight  fermentatien 
of  the  sap  wUeh  mnsins  in  the  tfmher,  especially  if  Hm 
latter  bas  not  been  well  sca<ionc<l  before  being  omployed. 
It  has  been  proved  experimentally  that  tluids  which,  in 
their  ordinary  state,  will  not  produce  fungi  generate  them 
abundantly  if  ever  so  »hghlly  acidulated.  Dutrochet  fouud 
that  distilled  water  holding  in  solution  a  small  quantity  of 
white  of  egg  will  not  genemte  fungi  in  a  twelvemontli,'bat 
upon  the  addition  of  the  minWest  quantity  of  ni^e,  •nl- 
phuric,  muriatie,  phosphoric,  axahc,  or  acetic  adds,  it  gene- 
rated them  in  eight  days'  time  in  abundance.  Alkales- 
cent infusions  possess  tlic  ?ame  property.  This  observer 
also  found  that  the  only  poisons  which  will  prev(>nt  the  ap- 
pearance of  fimi^i  arc  the  oxides  or  salts  of  mercury.  A  .so- 
lution of  flsh-giue  yields  fungi  rapidly  and  m  great  abund- 
ance; but  a  small  quantity  of  red  precipitate  orOOROsiva 
sublimate  destnys  this  power  entirely.  It  is  motfOff  an 
important  fhet  that  no  ether  mineral  nrcpatation  has  any 
such  properties.  Dutrocbet  asccrtaine<i  that  other  metallic 
oxides  acted  differently.  Oxides  of  lead  and  tin  hastened 
the  development  of  fungi ;  those  of  iron,  autitnony,  and  zinc, 
were  inert ;  and  oxides  of  copper,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  althougb 
they  retained  the  appearance  of  fungi,  yet  did  not  pm* 
Tent  their  growth  in  the  end.  These  fteta  eonfinn  in  a 
atriklng  manner  the  statement  of  Mr.  Kyan,as  to  tiwim- 
possibdity  of  timber,  steeped  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sul^' 
limate,  becoming  a  prey  to  dry  rot,  so  far  as  dry  rot  is  pro* 
dnced  by  a  fundus. 

Of  AjfiMAi.  Dry  Rot,  that  is,  of  death  caused  in  animals 
by  the  attack  of  fungi,  little  was  was  known  till  lately,  and 
great  doubt  was  entertained  respecting  its  existence.  And 
yet,  if  the  subject  is  rightly  considered,  there  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  ita  oeoansDoe:  it  is  well  known  that  uring 
vegetable  matter  fa  subject  to  the  nrnges  of  fbngi,  as 
in  oil  the  cases  of  mildew,  smut,  rust,  &e.,  with  which  the 
feriner  is  familiar,  and  therefore  tliere  is  no  intelligible 
reason  wliy  living  animal  matter  .should  be  exempted  from 
the  same  fate.  Specimens  of  hymenopterous  insects  re 
sembling  wasps  have  been  brought  fhmi  the  West  Indies, 
with  a  fungus  allied  to  Sphnria  miUtaris  jgfowing  ftnro  be- 
tween their  anterior  coxm,  and  it  is  positiTely  ossoted  by 
travellers  that  the  insects  fly  about  while  burthentd  with 
the  plant.  Upon  opening  the  bodies  of  the  wasps  they  aro 
found  filled  vvith  the  thallus  of  thb  fuiif,'us  un  to  the  orbits 
of  the  eyes  and  the  points  of  the  tawi ;  the  whole  of  the  in- 
testines being  iiblitcrated.  In  such  cases  it  is  to  bo  sup- 
posed that  the  thallus  of  the  sphicria  first  kills  the  wssp 
b^*  compressing  and  drying  up  the  body,  and  then,  con- 
tinuing to  glow,  occupies  the  whole  of  the  cavity  of  the 
shell  of  the  insoet  A  more  common  instance  of  animal  dry 
rot  is  the  disea.sc  in  silk  worms  called  La  Muscadine. 
Silk-worms  of  all  ages  are  occasionally  liable  to  become 
sickly  and  to  die,  soon  after  death  bi  cuining  stiff,  and  ac- 
quiring such  a  degree  of  firmness  as  to  be  readily  hri>ken. 
They  then  throw  out  from  their  surface  a  mn  of  white 
etBorescenoe,  which  is  the  fructification  of  the  fungus 
called  Botrytis  Bassiana,  their  inside  being  filled  by  the 
thalliLS  of  the  same  plant.  If  eome  healthy  caterpillars  aro 
placed  betUMth  a  bell-gla^  along  with  a  small  portion  of 
w«rm  kiUe4    the  Botrrtis,  they  aoim  eatdi  the  disease,  «xhi- 
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bil  tho  ume  symptomi  m  tliose  alrwidy  lacntMNiad,  and 

eventually  perish ;  having,  no  doubt,  Wn  iidecud  cither  by 
rubbiiij;  tlit-mselves  ogamst  llie  di-ad  worm,  or,  which  is 
niurc  probable,  havintr  roreivi-<l  iipuii  ihcir  skiti-  tin;  iii- 
finitelv  inituiic  seeds  diupersed  by  the  Bo^U».  Jf  healthy 
crysaluls  are  uioculaUMi  by  the  inttoittBtlOD  below  their 
aheH  of  a  liule  of  the  Botrvtb  auttar  i^on  the  point  of  a 
needle,  they  also  sielwn  ana  dio. 

In  these  ca-«es  cffbrts  are  produced  upon  insects  similar 
to  iliDse  upon  timber;  that  is  to  say,  vitality  in  the  one 
ciise  aii<l  cohesion  in  the  other  is  destroyed  by  the  growth 
of  ihL-  thallus  of  certain  fungi,  which  spread  with  great 
and  irresistible  rapidity,  and  fructify  where  occasiun  offers. 

DSHIKKETEI  (Zikketei).  Cuvier  writes  the  word 
Dzig^uetai,  and  Bil0bn  Dsigithai,  the  native  name  f>jr 
the  hqiutt  Bemkum  vt  FMu,  Arimm  Hmmomm  of  Gtmr. 

[IIOHSK.] 

DUAL  NUMBER.  T",.  Greek,  Sansrr.r,  an  lGuthir  of 
anticnt,  and  the  Lithuaiuaa  of  modern  languai<cjs  in  ad- 
dition to  tlie  undermed  plural  which  they  share  with  other 
tongues,  pos^ss  ako  forms  of  the  verb  and  noun  in  which 
firo  persons  or  things  are  denoted,  called  the  dual  nninbw. 
On  a  conful  consitlention  «r  tlie  fuffim  wbieh  mn  t up- 
poMd  toeonvaylliu  iMtniii,ttiereHMiis  re$m»  tn  twlieving 

that  the  idea  of  duality  wob  not  originally  OOntwaed  in  tlMln, 
but  simply  that  of  unlimited  plurality. 

The  sutVix  of  plurality  w  hich  belongs  to  thelndo-Tcutonie 
lunguageii  beems  to  have  had  two  forms,  en  and  ex,  as  in  the 
Engli.sh  hnu-sen  and  Aoum*.  Thus  the  Greeks  had  two  I'orms 
fur  the  first  person  plural  of  their  verbs  active,  tuptomen  and 
tuptomes.  In  the  second  person,  the  Latin  language 
the  sullbc  tit,  gcribitu ;  probabljr  the  Giwk,  in  tta  old«at 
character,  would  have  presented  tttwithfttufllxlrf.lmtthe 
forms  (if  that  language  which  have  come  down  to  us  sjive 
ouly  the  abbreviaied  tf,  tttplete.  But  if  there  existed  a 
double  form  for  the  sei-ond  per?R)n  a.s  well  as  for  the  first, 
wo  should  in  that  case  have  also  tupteten,  or  rallter  lup^ 
telon,  seeing  that  to  the  Greek  ear  ton  was  a  more  familiar 
tennination.  In  tba  tbtid  ommt  the  dual  ton  migbt  well 
represent  a  plural,  as  tin  oloeit  ibnn  of  tlttt  oenon  in  the 
singular  gives  a  suffix  tt,  eati;  and  this,  witii  the  plural 
termination  would  produce  a  syllable  which  might  readily 
take  the  same  shape  as  the  second  person  dual. 

In  tlie  nuuns  the  same  analogy  prevails.  I'lic  nomina- 
tives and  genitives  of  the  dual  and  plural  differ  no  more 
than  mi^t  be  expected  in  two  dialects ;  in  the  dative,  the 
ditfenom  poosists  in  the  one  number  having  a  final  n.  the 
other  an  t ;  while  the  •eeuaativo  duel  ha*  loit  the  Anal 
Sigma,  a  fate  common  enough  with  that  letter  in  the  Greek 
laiiguai;e,  ai  may  be  seen  even  in  the  plural  nominatives, 
>no««J<, w liirh  the  analog) of  the  other  drclfiisloiis 
proves  to  hu\  e  once  po>sos.^ed  that  letter.  We  have  ali  eaily 
seen  on  example  of  the  same  Iom  lu  the  second  per.->wo 
plural  of  the  verb.  In  llw  pronouns  again,  the  same  cun- 
Aiaion  of  the  two  ntmben  pveraiht.  Thus  the  Greek  dual 
«f  the  pronoun  /  rantaim  the  very  same  elenent,  no, 
which  in  the  Latin  is  appropriated  to  the  pluraL 

In  the  Gothic  v«arb  the  same  principle  may  bo  traced.  A 
specimen  may  be  seen  in  the  second  person  dual  which  has 
the  sutlix  it,  a  form  more  closely  approaching  the  old  plural 
suffix  tit,  which  has  been  above  mentioned,  than  even  the 
tht  which  is  the  suffix  of  the  same  person  in  the  plural. 

Again  in  tho  Lithiunian,  while  the  first  person  plural 
of  the  ip-erb,  which  ends  in  ma,  has  derived  that  suffix  fioni 
the  older  Ibnn  imir  orin«»,  the  dual  of  the  sanie  person  ends 
in  tea,  which  has  a  str' hi:  ii  i uil  hinee  to  our  plural  irr. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  ihc  San»crtt  verb  uf  the 
Parasmaipadam  form  of  tlie  potential  and  imperative  mouds, 
and  of  the  preterit:*  called  by  Bopp  '  Prseterilum  aut;mcn- 
tatum  nnilbme  ct  multiforme.'  The  tcnninations  of  the 
ftnt  penona  of  the  dual  and  plunl  leapectivvly  in  the  pee- 
a«nt  of  the  Panamaipadam  am  mat  and  MOT  ;  of  the  iooond 
and  third  persons  dual  respectivelj,  that  and  tats  >nd  of 
the  second  person  plural,  Uia. 

If  it  !>(•  ;iilinitt('d  t!i(.ii  that  the  dual  in  lis  oriijiii  v  a  ii  M 
confined  to  thu  nation  of  two,  il  remains  to  cou&ider  how 
that  notion  was  superadded.  Perhaps  the  following  may 
not  be  an  unreasonable  conjecture.  In  many  countries 
there  are  two  or  more  dulccis  coexisting,  one  among  the 
educated  and  in  towns,  the  other  behmging  man  part  it  u- 
larly  to  the  rotniee.  In  the  places  or  publio  meeiitig. 
nhelher  fur  religious  or  pulilical  purpose-;,  tfir  ilmlct  vilnc  h 
bai»per.s  to  belong  tojbe  moro  educated  ciass  wiU  prevail. 


while  the  other,  as  genuine,  though  not  eo  IbrlOMte  a 

dialect,  will  still  maintain  its  ground  I  v  iV.c  fire<side.  Tho 
former  will  be  addressfil  to  hundrecl>,  tin  latter  coramoniy 
to  oite  or  two  i  i  I  i  lu n.  }{  n  l  ihe  colloquial  and 
friendly  dialeet  oi  the  (-otlage  may  well  be  borrowed  by  even 
the  public  speaker  when  speaking  of  two  persons ;  and  thui 
the  notion  of  duality  wfaioh  at  lint  wna  only  MxidetttaUjr 
united  wiA  a  oaitain  waOat  heeomea  in  the  end  the  ina»- 
pamble  and  essential  meaning  thereof.  Somethinir  parallel 
to  this  may  be  seen  in  the  double  forms  of  the  En^ish  verb 
to  be.  While  am,  art,  is,  are  honoured  b)  tl;  ■  t'lv  ir  of  tlte 
learned,  the  unlearned  still  retain,  and  witb  a.s  good  a  title, 
the  genuine  forms  be,  bett,  be*  or  be.  These  are  both  indi- 
catives, yet  it  is  alrcad)-  a  common  practice  to  look  upon 
the  latter  set  of  forms  Oit  conjstuuting  a  subjunctive. 

An  inienating  diacuaiion  bjr  WtUiaai  Hnmboldt  on  the 
dual  to  printed  in  the  TWniaetMnM  of  tho  Aeadeny  of 
Sciences  of  Berlin  for  the  year  1827  {.^^ifuUungen  der 
liiUorucii-pkilologischen  A7<«.»(?  der  Kiiniglichen  Acaderoie 
ilcr  WissenschaJten  zu  Berlin,  aus  dem  .lahr  1hj7,)  paq;c 
161-187)^  to  whioh  wo  fe&r  otir  readers,  though  the  views 
explained  in  that  eaa^  dilfer  fiom  IhoM  in  tlie  ptaaant 
aitiela. 

DUBLIN,  an  avehbishopric  of  Ireland,  indndiuf  the 

dioceses  of  Dublin,  Kildare,  Ferns,  Leighlin,  and  Owory : 
and  exiendinp  over  the  counties  of  Dublm,  Wicklow,  Wex- 
ford. Kdkcnny,  Carlow,  Kildare.  Queen's  County,  with  tho 
exception  of  one  parish,  and  part  of  ICiug's  County.  By  act 
3rd  &  4th  William  IV.,  c.  37,  sec.  46,  so  soon  as  the  archi- 
cpiscopal  see  of  Cashel  beeomea  void,  the  juriadietion  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Cashel  ia  to  be  TaMed  in  the  ttehbiabop  of 
Dublin  for  the  time  being. 

In  1834  the  total  population  of  this  province  was 
1,247.290  ;  of  whom  there  were  177.^30  mombers  of  the 
Eslaldiiihed  Church;  1,06.3,GH1  Uoman  Catholics:  2.517 
Presliy  terians,  anil  .1.1  (i.'  other  Prolc-tatit  Dii»^enlers  ;  being 
ip  tho  proportion  of  rather  more  than  13  Uoman  Catholics 
to  3  Ptotestants  of  whatever  denomination.  In  the  same 
year  there  were  in  this  province  1612  daily  schoohi,  edu- 
cating 108,474  young  persons;  being  in  the  proportion  of 
^isi  I'cr  cent-  of  the  entire  po|nilaii.jii  under  daily  instruc- 
tion, in  which  respect  Dublin  stands  second  among  the  four 
eeclesiasiic.il  ]  1 1  \  irn  ,  of  Ireland.  Of  thew  schools  there 
were  in  the  <.amc  year  204  in  conoedtoii  With  the  National 
Board  of  Education. 

DUBLIN,  a  bishop's  aee  in  the  ooelesiastieal  pravinee  of 
Dublin.  The  chapter  oonaiala  of  dean,  praeaiMMi^  chan- 
nellor.  tfoaaufer,  two  archdaaoona,  and  nineteen  prrfwB- 
daries.  The  eoHegriate  chapter  of  Christ  Church,  in  Dublin, 
consists  of  dean,  jirecentor.  chancellor,  treasunT,  archdea- 
con, and  three  prebendaries:  this  deanery  has  heret/)fore 
been  held  in  commendara  with  the  bishopric  of  Kildare. 
Bv  3rd  &  4th  William  IV.,  cap.  37,  sec  5U,  the  deanery^  ol 
Christ  Cburcli,  when  next  void,  to  be  united  as  to  spiri- 
toaiiliea.  with  tba  danneiy  <tf  Su  Fatriek;  and  the  tempo* 
nlitiea.  aa  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  aee  of  KiMaie^  are 

to  be  vestea  in  the  ccclcsiasticAl  commissioners. 

Tlii.H  .«.eo  comprebondis  the  cuualy  of  Dubliu,  the  greater 
part  of  the  county  of  Wicklow, parts  of  Carlow  and  Kildare, 
and  mnw  small  portions  of  Kind's  and  Queen's  Counties 
In  1834  It  contained  178  parishes,  constituting  95  benefitted, 
in  which  there  were  1'24  churches  of  the  Establishment,  V 
other  places  of  worship  in  connection  therewith,  1 J  Roman 
Catholic  ditto,  7  Presuyterian  ditto,  and  27  other  piaoca  .of 
Protestant  worship.  The  trroM  population  in  the  same 
\i'ar  wiis  501,97"  :  n  f  \\  Im  i  [iT  i  !i>tl'  vicn:  I  members  of 

the  Ksiabhsheu  Ciiuicli,  .iJi.uub  Roman  Catiiolu's,  i'J'.tU 
Presbyterians,  and  JOHi  other  ProtcsUmt  Di.sseiiters,  being 
in  the  proportion  of  rather  more  than  seveu  Roman  (.  utho- 
lica  to  two  Pkeieatants  of  whatever  denommut  ion.  hi  tha 
same  year  there  were  in  this  diocese  609  daily  scliools,  edu* 
caiing  37,219  young  persons;  being  in  the  proportion  of 
'&  percent,  of  the  entire  population  under  daily  instruc- 
tion, in  which  respect  this  dux  esc  is  much  inferior  to  the 
province  at  large,  and  rank*  on  a  par  with  the  see  of  Cork, 
uiacteenth  among  the  3i  dioceses  of  Ireland.  Of  the  abovu 
scIkmIs,  62  were  in  the  year  1834  ia  connection  with  th» 
Natioml  Board  of  Education. 

There  ia  no  oertain  mention  of  ttie  aee  till  ihc  scvcntb 
CL-ntury.  In  tho  year  USS  it  was  crucu-d  into  an  aidt* 
bishopric  in  the  peraon  of  bishop  Gregory;  and  in  1214  it 
was  united  with  the  see  of  Glendalocb.  which  had  been 
founded  in  tho  sixth  ceoturjr.  The  arehbishops  of  DobUa 
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iA  wi»  liomr«f»  obtain  Ml  mmmmq  lill  iIm  jmr  1479, 
TlMiHiaa  of  tlw  sms  of  Dttbun  ond  Olondaloeb  still  tidK 

msu. 

The  first  Protestant  archbishop  of  Dublin  waa  C(corge 
Bron-nc,  who  had  been  an  Augustinian  friar  of  London. 
The  present  (1837)  archbisbop  is  Dr.  Whateley.  The 
arebiepscopal  residences  are  St.  Sepulchre's,  now  disusicd, 
ud  converted  to  a  police  bonraek ;  at  Talla|[ht,  vbere  arcb* 
bishop  Hoadley  repaired  tlw  qU  nUHUfam  in  1799 ;  and  in 
Stephen's  Green,  in  Dublin. 

DUBLIN,  a  county  in  the  province  of  Lcinsler  to  Ire- 
land :  bijundod  on  the  north-west  and  nortli  by  the  countv 
of  Mi*ath  ;  on  the  cast  bv  the  Irisli  channel  ;  on  the  soulfi 
by  the  ct)unty  of  Wicklow ;  and  on  the  south-west  by  the 
eouiiiy  of  Kikkre.  Greatest  length  from  Gonoanstown  on 
the  north  to  Bray  upon  the  south,  25  Irish,  or  SIf  English 
miko.  Gnotest  bnodth  bom  the  mmonMtj  of  Uowth 
upon  the  «ttt  to  the  bonndoiy  of  Xudora  ot  Lwdip  on  the 
*est,  15  Irish,  r  '^^^  English  miles.  Tbe  coast  line  from 
Bray  to  the  pouji  ol  junction  with  Meath  is  about  55  Jmh, 
or  70  English  railcs.  Until  the  publication  of  the  Ordtiance 
Sur%-i'\  Alap  of  Dublin,  the  arua  cannot  be  stated  with  cer- 
tainty. It  is  given  by  Dr.  Beaufort  at  228,21 1  statute  acres, 
or  355  aanan  i^otute  miles,  including  th«  oounty  of  tbe  city 
of  Dublm.  Aocording  to  the  mon  aecttiate  survey  made 
for  the  gnnd  jury  in  18:Jl,  by  Mr.  Duncan,  tlie  superficial 
contents  are,  arable  13'J,042  acres;  not  arable  16,191  do. 
Tiral.  exc-lusivc  of  county  of  city,  148,233  acres.  Exclusive 
at  the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  the  population  in  t»3i 
wo*  176,012. 

Tbe  ooontj  of  Dublin.  «u»pting  a  small  tract  on  the 
sottth*  is  n  ehstwpoign  eonntty  highly  cultivated.  The  onlj 
poitioiis  of  tlie  oonn^  nofc  uader  ooliivntion  ue  the  pro- 
montory <rf  Howth.  and  the  range  of  mounuins  which 
separates  Dublin  from  Wicklow  on  the  south.  Tlie  Dublin 
mountains,  of  which  the  central  group  has  an  average 
height  of  1000  or  1200  feet,  ;ire  purtiallv  separated  from 
tbe  loAier  elevations  of  the  county  of  Wicklow  by  tbe  valley 
of  Glencullen  on  the  east,  and  by  that  of  Ballynascomey 
or  Glenismanl  on  tho  vest;  •  neck  of  olsvatod  land,  in* 
tervoning  betwoen  Aeoe  valleys,  eonnoeta  tho  aidvanoed 
range  with  the  group  of  Kippure  and  Scechon  on  the  south. 
The  elevation  of  Kippure,  part  of  which  is  in  the  county  of 
Dublin,  IS  upwards  of  ,J70o  ft-et.  The  whole  ranije  fnrins  | 
a  line  muuutain  bock-grouud  tu  the  rich  scenery  of  the  plain 
of  Dublm. 

The  northern  port  of  Dublin  county  is  more  undulating 
than  the  immediate  tieinity  ^the  capital.  A  low  range  of 
cultivated  eminencoi,  called  tbe  Man-of-War  Hills,  extends 
acrosii  tbe  line  of  communication  with  Meath  and  Louth. 

ui'l  thf  ^^niund  on  the  north-western  border  next  Meaili 
an>l  Ki blare  is  pretty  much  broken  by  pirturcsqur  valley.*. 
The  only  marked  eminences,  however,  north  of  the  luoun- 
(ainous  truct.  are  tho  islands  of  Lombay  and  Ireland's  Eye, 
an  1  the  hill  iifHowih.  The  isthmus  which  connects  Howth 
with  tb«  mainland  iso  bw  nanov  neck,  which  gives  Howth 
veiy  mneh  tho  appoaranoe  of  an  island.  The  highest  point 
of  tbe  promontory  of  Howth  is  .'TiT  feet  abo\'  '^k  !<  i  l  of 
the  The  cliffs  towards  the  boy  and  channel  arc  lot^y, 

ani   the  whole  promontory  contributes  mocb  tO  tllO  pic- 
lure^iue  etfc^:t  of  Dublin  bay. 

The  principal  creeks  north  of  the  bay  of  Dublin  are  those 
of  Baldoylc.  Malahide,  and  Rogcrstown ;  but  these  tide- 
harbours  nro  of  little  commercial  advantage.    Tbe  only 
tokiabla  harbour  north  of  Howth  is  that  of  Balbriggan. 
The  town  of  Balbriggan,  wliich  in  1831  contained  3016  in- 
l-  |'l;tMnt^,  !ias  taken  il.s  rise  almost  solely  in  coiisef)iiencf  ' 
Uic  cuiistnictioa  of  a  pier  hore  by  the  late  Baron  Ilaiiulton, 
who  received  I.jUU/.  towards  this  work  from  the  Irish  par- 
liament in  176t,  and  a  further  sum  of  37521.  tor  tbe  same 
purpose  in  1763.   The  total  cost  is  stated  at  upv'ards  of 
i  3,000/.   The  quay  is  ubout  600  feet  in  leogth,  and  is  fre- 
quently occupied  vrith  craft;  hot  it  vrnttld  stin  require  a 
larjre  expenditure  to  make  it  complete  far    r  s,  !,   4  t'l, 
set  ynd  cj*A»,    From  bO  to  lt»0  cari^oes  of  toai  arc  ui;uuill) 
delivered  here,  besides  ruck-salt,  bark,  states,  &c.    Tliere  is 
an  excellent  iit^ht-bouse  oa  the  pier-ht.-ad,  built  by  tlic 
Balla--.i  Board,  tour  miles  south  from  Balbriggan  isSkein 
tbe  chief  fi<sluii|[  village  on  the  east  ooaat  of  ire  land,  wiili  a 
pK-r  fur  ttmoU  craft  450  long,  built  in  1755. 

South  of  Skerries  the  swdy  shore  gives  place  to  a  lime- 
•uoe  cliff  as  fkr  as  tbe  creek  of  Loch  Shinney,  another  site 
vdl  wlapMd  ftr  Hm  omstnotioii  of  »  harbour.  One  aula 


south  from  Loch  Shinney  is  Ruslii  n  oonsidasaUo  villM^ 
with  a  vnall  pier  ibr  fishing  boots.  OiPthe  ereeliof  Mab- 

bide  is  tbe  rocky  island  of  Li.mbay.  In  1821  the  popula- 
tion was  only  thirty-four.  Tliere  is  good  anchorage  all  round 
the  island  in  five  to  eii;ht  fathoms  water,  clear  ground  ;  it 
has  also  a  small  ]iier  and  harbour.  The  Mubbiwiiy  bank 
lying  off  tbe  creek  of  Malahide  is  a  good  artificial  oyster 
bed.  The  peninsula  of  Howth  contains  about  1500  acres^ 
and  excepting  towards  the  low  isthmus  which  connects  it 
with  the  mainland,  stands  in  deep  water.  The  sound  be- 
tween Howth  and  Ireland's  Eye,  a  rocky  picturesque  island 
of  thirty  acres,  w  hicli  lies  abuut  three  (quarters  of  a  mile  off 
the  nortlierti  sirle  of  tiie  promontory,  being  a  sheltered 
situation  with  considerable  depth  of  water,  wa.s  selected  by 
government  in  1607  fur  an  asyium  and  packet  harbour;  but 
unfortunately  thisoll{|«:t  has  not  been  accomplished.  Tbe 
work,  whioh  was  oompleted  under  the  direction  of  the  kto 
Mr.  Itcnnie^  consiats  of  two  piers,  of  whidi  that  on  the  eaet 
is  2493  feet  in  length,  and  that  on  the  west  2020  do.  On 
tho  extremity  of  the  eastern  pier  is  a  lighthouse.  The  en- 
trance between  the  extremities  of  the  jiiers  is  300  feet 
across ;  utid  the  space  enclosed  52  English  acres.  Tho 
whole  work  is  faced  with  cut  granite,  except  tbe  sloping 
^eis  under  water  which  is  of  red  grit  ftom  Ranooraui 
<^kealiire.  The  entire  amount  expended  on  Howth  har- 
bour flx>m  tbe  2nd  Julv,  1807,  to  5tb  January,  1832,  waa 
420.472/.  St.  5^  The  aeepest  and  best  anchorage  afforded 
by  the  sound  i.s  left  outside  tlie  iiiers;  one  half  of  the  space 
enclosed  is  dry  at  half-t;bb,  aau  two-thirds  at  low-water; 
and  tbe  sands  from  the  bank  on  tbe  west  sidx'  arc  daily  ac- 
cumulating in  tbe  entrance ;  so  that  the  mail  packets  for 
want  of  water  in  tbe  basin  have  been  latterly  transferred  to 
the  Kingstown  station.  From  Howth  nmiid  U»  the  sands 
of  the  North  BaU  the  whide  of  the  promontorv  wbidi  stands 
in  deep  water  is  rocky  and  precipitous  towards  the  sea.  On 
a  detached  rock  at  the  south-eastern  extremity,  called  the 
Bailey,  stands  u  lii^htiiouse,  which  marks  the  northern  en- 
trance to  the  bay  of  Dublin.  Another  hghtbouse  now  die* 
used  stands  on  the  brow  of  the  pomontocy  above^  a  UtUo  to 
the  north. 

nmn  the  Bailey  of  Howth  to  tbe  island  of  Salkey  at  the 

opposite  extremity  of  thi?  bay  of  Dublin,  is  n  distance  of  6f 
English  miles.  Ik  tween  these  points  tlie  bay  recedes  in  a 
I  semi-elliptical  sweep  to  a  depth  of  about  six  miles  inland. 
Tbe  shore  surrounding  the  head  of  the  bay,  where  the  Liffey, 
Tolka,  and  Dodder  rivers  cnipt>  themselves,  is  low :  it  rises, 
however,  towards  Blackrock  and  Kingstown,  and  beyond 
the  latter  town  is  of  a  verv  bold  and  picturesque  character 
The  river  of  Bray,  which  wscharges  itself  about  half  a  mile 
north  of  tbe  bold  promontory  m  Braybead,  is  the  oounty 
boundarv. 

As  a  harbour,  the  bay  of  Dublin  i«  materially  encumbeted 
by  a  f^reat  tract  of  sand,  which  is  bisected  by  the  Lifl'ey  in 
a  direction  from  west  to  east.  The  portwn  on  the  north  of 
the  LiftVv  is  called  the  North  Bull,  and  that  on  tbe  south 
the  Soutk  BuU.  In  order  m  protect  the  navigation  of  tho 
Liffey  from  the  san<b  of  the  South  Bull,  a  p&  consisting 
i>f  a  mound  of  gravel  contained  between  double  stone  walls 
was  undertaken  by  the  Irish  f;ovcrnmeut  m  17-48.  It  runs 
from  the  suburli  :t  Itmijsend  aloii<y  tbe  nortl.("^:i  laar^tn 
of  the  South  Bull,  to  a  distance  of  7938  feet.  Here  the 
main  work  at  first  terminated  in  a  basin  and  packet  station, 
called  tbo  Pigeon-house ;  and  thoiemaindor  of  the  channel, 
extending  9819  feet  from  the  Pigeon-hoUBO  to  the  north- 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Bull,  was  protecte<l  by  a  range  of 
frame-work  and  piles.  The  expense  however  of  keeping 
this  part  of  the  wall  in  repair  was  found  so  heavy,  that  in 
i7ftl  a  light-hou«e  was  commented  at  tbe  extremity  of  tbe 
Bull,  and  from  it  tbo  wall  was  carried  inwards  towards  tite 
Pigeon-house  until  oompleted  in  1796.  This  sea  wall  i» 
composed  of  two  parallel  walls  of  hewn  granite,  alternate 
heaoars  and  stntohan.  Uid  without  cement.  The  space 
between  Is  fllted  to  a  eertain  height  with  gravel  and  shingle ; 
over  which  is  a  course  of  stone-work  imbedded  in  cement; 
and  the  whole  is  finished  on  the  top  w  ith  a  course  of  granite 
blocks  of  large  dimension,  laid  in  larrass.  The  v  ail  is  thirty- 
two  feet  broad  at  bottom,  and  twenty-eight  at  top.  The 
Pigeon4lousc,  since  being  dLsusod  as  a  packet  station,  has 
been  converted  into  a  strong  depdt  for  artillery  and  military 
stores.  Hie  amount  of  paniamentary  aid  given  to  tbe  con- 
struction of  the  south  wall  firom  ITji!  to  17SU,  was  57,169/. 
4«.  6tl,  Another  wall,  running  tiearlv  south-cast  from  the 
opposite  shsie  ef  CioatB)rl»  is  mtandsd  in  like  nannac  tm 
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flonflnu  th«  sa.iid*  of  ihu  North  Bull,  and  to  Bcour  the  chan- 
nel. Tliis,  which  is  caUcd  the  north  wall,  has  beon  con- 
structed by  the  Balluiit  Buoxd  of  Dublin,  and  cost  from 
1819  to  1824  a  sum  of  103,U64/.  IQi.  lid.  Notwithstand- 
ng  those  great  undertakings,  tl)e  navigation  of  tbo  Lilfcy 
a  Mill  very  impei^et,  and  requires  constant  dredging.  Thu 
bar.  on  wliich  there  are  but  five  feet  of  watw  atapring-obbs, 
runs  across  the  channel  immediately  outeide  the  light- 
housf. 

The  insecurity  of  the  bay,  juii\ed  to  the  fuilure  of  the 
works  at  Howth,  led  to  tho  roinmenccmynt  of  the  presetil 
noble  asylum  harbour  of  Kingstown,  on  the  site  of  the  qM 
harbour  of  Dunleary,  on  the  south  side  of  the  bav,  in  1817. 
The  amaU  vte  end  tide  harbour  at  ]>anleai7  have  beon 
enclosed  wilnin  the  new  vorka,  and  are  now  eroeaed  by  tho 
Dublin  and  Kint;stown  railroad,  'i'li'  r.i  'v  bnrbour  is  en- 
tirely nrlificial,  consisting'  of  iui  area  ol  uiKiUt  20ii  acres 
coiilaint'd  between  two  jnors,  of  great  dimensiun.  Thero  i.s 
a  depth  of  24  fpct  at  the  pier-bead,  at  the  ioweet  springs, 
which  is  sutUr  inU  for  a  ftigltoof  36  guns,  or  an  Indiaman 
of  800  tons.  The  work  wee  «o«Bineneedund«r  the  authoci^ 
of  two  acts  of  the  55th  and  S6tii  Geoige  III.;  the  latter  of 
which  ijranls  certain  dtitin.s  on  all  vessels  entering  the  port 
of  Dublin,  to  bo  vested  in  coinini.$sioner»  for  carrying  the 
work  into  exerutmn. 

The  Litl'cy  has  a  course  of  little  more  than  eight  miles 
from  the  point  where  it  enters  Dublin  county  to  the  bay  of 
DabUn  at  Ringsend.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  200  tons 
to  the  Cuatom>hoitie^  and  for  beiges  and  row-boats  to 
Chapel  Tzod,  about  two  milee  iRtrther  up«  The  Dodder,  the 
course  of  which  lies  almost  wholly  within  this  eomnty.  takes 
its  rise  from  numerous  sninll  streams  descending  from  Kip- 
t>uro  mountain,  and  forminL'  ti  rujnd  stroara  which  descends 
in  a  course  of  about  ten  nules  into  the  bay  of  Dubim  at 
Ring<4cnd.  The  Tolka  is  a  small  river  rising  near  Dun- 
bryna  in  the  county  of  Meath;  it  flows  east  by  south,  thraogh 
Blanehardatown  and  Ghuansna  to  the  north-western  ex- 
cretnitjp  of  Dnblin  bay,  whidt  it  enters  by  Ballybough 
bridge. 

The  Royal  Canal  running  west  by  north  from  its  chief 
lermnnis  at  BniU'l  stone  on  the  north-west  of  tho  dty  of 
Dublm,  unites  the  capital  with  the  Upper  Shannon  at 
Richmond  harbour  in  the  county  of  Longford.  A  short 
branoh  enoiroling  the  north-east  of  the  city  connects  the 
basin  at  Broad'etone  with  dooks  opening  into  the  Liffey  east 
of  the  CusU>ra-house.  The  width  of  the  line  throughout, 
at  top  K  42  feet,  and  at  the  bottom  24  feet,  with  loeu,  and 
a  depih  of  water  laUulated  for  boats  of  from  SO  to  100  tons. 
The  entire  length  of  the  canal  from  the  Li^ey  to  the  Slian- 
nonisOl  English  miles.  Loch  Ouil,  in  Westmeath,  sup- 
plier tho  summit  level,  which  is  at  a  height  uf  3D7  feet  above 
nigh -water  mark  in  the  lillbjr  docks.  The  supply  of  water 
to  the  northern  part  of  the  capital  is  drawn  firum  the  Royal 
Canal.  Tlie  canal  is  the  property  of  a  company  of  sub- 
scrjh«»rs  which  wa«  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  178'J. 

'l'!i<-  chief  terminus  of  the  Grand  Canal,  the  most  im- 
pnitaiit  lino  of  water-carriage  ni  Ireland,  is  at  James's 
Street  Harbtiur,  on  the  south-west  of  tho  dty,  from  which 
it  oroeses  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Kildare,  and  King's 
Cottnly,  in  a  diroetion  west  by  south  to  the  Shannon  at 
Shannon  Harbour,  about  two  miles  north  of  Banagher. 
The  summit  level  cummencing  at  17  Irish  miles  nrom 
Dublin,  is  261  fe«t  10  inches  above  the  tide -water  in  the 
Liffey.  TIih  level  is  suiij  lied  by  the Middletown  and  Black- 
W'vkI  ri\ whu  h  are  branches  of  the  Barrow;  and  is  as- 
(  ciide  I  n  in  James's  Street  Harbour  by  four  double  and 
fourteen  Mngle  locks.  Tho  total  length  from  the  western 
extremitv  of  the  «ipital  is  79  Bngli:sh  milea.  From  the 
summit  fcvel.  at  a  distance  of  20^  Irish  miles  teom  Dublin, 
a  bmnch  of  similar  dimensions  with  the  main  trank  de- 
m  rids  10.1  feet  half  an  inch  in  22i  Tri.sh  or  2*^*  Enelish 
niiWij,  throuifh  two  double  and  nine  suifrlo  locks,  li\  Rallmn- 
gan  and  .NLwiristerevan  to  the  navicjubio  river  Haridw  at 
A  thy.  Tho  dimensions  throughout  are,  at  the  tup,  45  ieel; 
i\\  I  lie  bottom,  25  feet;  tlie  depth  of  water,  8  feet  in  the 
budj  of  tlie  canal,  and  5  fbet  on  the  alls  of  the  lock-gates. 
The  looks  are  generaUy  fO  ftet  hMf.  14  wSe,  and  ealeu- 
latcd  tu  pass  boals  of  60  tons  in  from  two  and  a  half  to  five 
minutes. 

T!ie  Grand  Canal  has  a  seooiid  terminus  in  on  extensive 
range  of  docks  covering  an  area  of  25  English  acres  uti  the 
south  side  of  tbo  Liffey  near  Ringsend.  The  communica- 
tion with  the  river  is  br  three  aea  leeka,  sbmI  the  baaioa 


within  are  capable  of  containing  600  sail  in  IC  feet  of  aater 
AiladRtl  are  three  gravinjj-docks  for  vessels  of  differein 
diniensiotis,  with  stiveral  exteiuive  piles,  of  stores ;  tho  whole 
being  surrounded  by  spacious  wharfe.  This  portion  of  the 
worka  haa  ftiled  in  a  remarkable  manner.  11m  stores 
have  km;  been  iroeceupied,  and  the  whaifr  an  tut  iba 
most  part  oveigrowii  with  graaSi 

Tho  Dublin  and  Kingston  railway  posses  the  waatom 
dock  by  a  viaduct  and  raised  causeway,  and  a  factory  for 
the  rep.ur  and  supplv  of  locumotivc  eMfjiiies  is  being  eroded 
by  the  proprietor.'*  of  the  railway  on  tho  southern  si<le  of 
the  same  basin.  The  communication  between  the  tirami 
Canal  ducks  and  the  line  from  James's  Street  harbour  is  by 
a  branch  oanal  of  about  three  miles,  running  from  the 
docks  round  lh«  south-east  and  soutii  of  the  dty.  The 
canal  is  now  the  property  of  a  company  whicli  was  incor- 
jwrated  in  the  year  1  '72,  and  who  are  stated  to  have  spent 
from  time  to  time  on  these  woi i  -  nn  of  a  million  and  a 
half  sterling.  The  supplv  of  water  lur  the  southern  part  of 
Uie  capital  is  drav^Ti  chietiy  from  the  canal. 

The  main  raada  aufejeot  to  turnpikes,  which  tseue  from 
DaUln,  am  those  m  Howth,  Halahide,  Dragheda  by 
Swords,  and  the  Naul,  Drogheda  by  Ashboum,  Ratoeth, 
Navan.  and  Mullingar,  Carlow  by  Rathcoole  and  Tallaght. 
The  chief  lines  free  from  toll  arc  tho  military  KMd and  the 
roads  to  Ennt^kerry,  Bray,  and  Kingstown. 

The  only  railway  at  present  completed  in  Irriand  is  that 
between  Dublin  and  Kingstown  in  this  eounty.    Tt  is  the 

froperty  of  a  company  incorporated  by  1st  &,  2nd  William 
v.,  c.  G9.  with  a  capital  stock  vt  SOO|£IM/h  in  aharee  of 
100/.  each.  The  line  extends  tnm  Wesllaiid  Row,  in 
Dulilin,  tu  the  jetty  opposite  the  main  street  of  Kingstown. 
calK-d  tlu!  Koriy  fnot  road,  a  distance  of  nearly  six  English 
miles. 

The  entire  lino  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  railway  bed 
consists  of  hiyers  of  gmvel  and  ooncrete,  with  numerous 
oRMsdmins.  The  sleepers  are  nasaive  bloeka  of  srmnita^ 
whlcb  it  was  supposed  wonld  give  tmmraal  soilidity  to  the 

strucrnre,  but  the  want  of  elasticity  in  these  support.s 
C»us4^  lliQ  engines  to  work  harshly.  The  niilway  was 
opened  for  traffic  on  the  17th  of  December,  1831,  between 
aniich  day  and  the  ist  of  March,  1836,  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried  was  1,237,000,  being,  on  the  average,  20UU 

ElOns  daily.  Since  that  period  the  number  of  fiaaeengert 
increased  eonddmbly,  as  appeared  by  the  ibUowlng 
statement  for  the  year  1836  of  the  number  of  passen^n 
conveyed  by  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  Railway: — May. 
1 19,0U0  ;  June,  )l«,WO;  Jufy,  MMOI^S  Aiigus4^  139.000; 
total, 

The  cost  of  constructing  the  railroad  and  stations,  lor. > 
motive  engines,  carriages,  &c.,  and  the  expenses  of  obtain- 
iikg  Ae  aek  of  inoorporation,  amuimted,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
ISM,  to  S37,000f.,  or  Dpwwds  of  40,OOM.  per  milc^  ex<du- 
five  of  973  yards  since  added.  Of  this  sum,  T5,00<lf.  has 
been  advanced  as  a  loan  by  Government.  At  the  same 
period  the  coropanv  had  realised  a  net  profit  of  Il,dl7/.. 
yu-idmg;  al>ovit  h  per  cent  per  uuiam  on  the  eapital  paid 

by  the  sliaieholdcrs.   

By  act  6th  and  7th  William  IV.,  c.  132,  a  company  v 
hteorpuated  for  the  (Mirpeee  of  making  a  railway  from 
Dttbhn  to  Draigheda.  At  piresent  fhe  only  incorporated 
rnihray  companies  in  Ireltind  are  those  above  mentioned, 
and  the  Cave-hill  and  Ulster  Railway  Companies.  [Dow."*  ] 
I  Tho  climate  of  Uublm  is  temperate  :  frosts  ran-ly  continue 
[  more  than  a  few  days,  and  snow  s>elduiu  lies.  'ITie  heaviest 
!  fall  of  snow  on  record  is  that  which  commenced  on  the  I8th 
of  January,  1814,  and  continued  tindiMolved  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  ApriL  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the 
west.  Tlie  average  proportkm  of  winds,  as  stated  by  Rutty, 
is  west,  south-west,  and  north-west,  to  cast,  south-east,  and 
north  east,  as  'lOGl  to  514T.  Of  GS  storms  noted  by  Rutt  \. 
f>7  were  from  the  south-west,  and  Vnit  two  from  the  ea.st  .uid 
norlh-cast.  The  easterly  and  north-<'as!erly  winds  w hirh 
prevail  in  spring  not  Iming  broken  by  any  high  grounds 
are  \iolent  and  ungenial.  On  an  average  01  forty-one  years 
there  ware  in  this  county— of  springs.  6  vrBt,  'S8  diy.  13 
variable:  of  summers,  20  wrt,  IC  dry,  8  variable:  of 
autunms,  il  wet.  II  drv,  10  varialilc  Tt  al-o  aj^peurs  by  a 
mean  of  obscrvaligiis  tliat  the  dr\  days  in  Dublin  are  to 
the  rainy  as  110  to  Tlie  quantity  of  rain  is.  howiver, 

by  no  means  as  great  as  at  Cork  or  lieifast.  In  1792,  ono 
of  the  wettest  years  on  record,  the  depth  of  rain  which  fell 
in  Di^lin  was  ao.7  incbea;  of  this  5.8  indM  Ml  In  tlw 
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■oath  of  August.  The  aYerage  annual  depth  of  rain  which 
fbU  in  Dublin  duriiiic^  the  lixteen  years  preceding  the  year 

IS]  7,  was  J.l  im-la-s  7  lines. 

The  greater  part  uf  tiie  county  of  Dublin  ia  occupied  by  a 
tract  of  mountain  limestone,  being  a  part  of  the  central 
limaitDoe  field  of  Ireland,  which  ext«.Ji  from  the  Atlantic 
to  iIm  Irish  sea.  This  secondary  tract  «sl«Qdt  into  M«ath 
oa  llw  tiflrth«  and  it  bounded  in  thia  oouotjr  on  the  iouth 
hf  primary  rocks.  Alon^^  the  northern  coast  also  there  are 
patches*  of  primitivi'  ii.  k,  ;is  the  creenstone  and  nrsjilia- 
«>Hi5  schists,  whii-li  ionn  the  Man-of-war  IltUa  and  ibo 
island  of  Larnbay,  and  the  stratified  quartz  and  schist  of 
Howtb.  Lambay  consists  of  strata  of  argillaceous  schist 
snd  greenstone  porphyry.  The  schistose  strata  arc  much 
iDdiir»t«d  and  eimtortaiL  la  Hovth  tJba  atntiflcalion  is 
•nrj  obnous,  and  tli«  setdatow  Twdt  exhibit  a  graat  diver- 
4!f>  of  hues  from  purple  fo  red.  Some  of  the  strata  rest  on 
th.'ir  crimes,  others  are  luidLilated.  ami  sometimes  cur>-ed 
up-n  tl'-eiii-^elves  so  as  to  resemble  t!ic  concenU'ic  cru8ls  of 
some  spheroidal  formation  (Ur.  beouler).  The  primitive 
formation  on  the  south  of  the  limestone  plaiD  eonsists  of  a 
ridge  of  granite  aupportiog  flanks  of  micaoeaua  and  aigiUa* 
oeuos  •ebists.  The  graaue  extendi  on  the  south  mm 
Dalkey  iiJand  fo  Blarkrock,  and  from  thence  to  Dundnim 
and  Rathfamhaiu ;  it  tlien  takes  a  southerly  diroctiun  and 
croiises  the  range  of  the  Dublin  tnonniains  by  the  line  oi' , 
the  military  road,  whence,  crossing  the  northern  extremity 
nf  Glenismael,  it  extends  into  the  group  of  the  Kippure 
mountains.  On  the  south  it  runs  fh>m  Dalkey  to  the  bill 
of  Killiney,  and  thence  inland  bv  Rochestown  hill  to  the 
Scalps  wiience,  holding  a  southerly  course,  it  passes  on  to 
Okame.  in  the  coun^  of  Wicklow,  and  so  southward  to  a 
diStanoe  nf  nearly  s;xiv  miles,  forming  the  nueleus  of  the 
fiitirc  range  from  Killiiiey  to  Black.«>tair»>  mountain,  be- 
the  counties  of  L'arlow  and  Wexford.  The  granite 
compriaing  the  greater  part  of  this  range  is  of  a  cuuntc  tcx- 
tiue^and  easily  disintegrated;  in  Glenismael  particularly, 
it  is  fraqueatl  J  found  d«eoin|ioiad  to  a  depth  of  several  feet, 
toil  hence  probaUy  the  vaiJbrm  outline  pvesented  by  the 
sun.mifs  of  the  range.  At  Dalkey, however,  and  ^'euerally 
al  n:;  the  ca.>Iern  and  north-eastern  liroiu  of  the  i;rainie 
di-trict,  tlie  stone  niiarried  is  of  the  cliasest  grain,  and  ex- 
cellently adapted  to  uU  uurpasei>  of  biiildiug.  It  is  here  free 
from  hornblende  ;  the  feUpar  is  of  a  pearly  whiteness,  and 
in  the  stone  obtained  from  the  quarries  of  Kilkenny  the 
mica,  instead  of  ooeorring  in  plates,  is  6und  in  the  fbnn  of 
plnroose  mica. 

Thia  mass  of  granite  is  almost  cm  i  \  v.  iiorc  in  conlact  willi 
the  micaceous  schist,  buih  on  itswesiem  and  eastern  flanks; 
and  the  junction  of  the  iock.h  may  be  observed  ut  Killiney, 
the  Scalp,  and  Rathfamham.   The  aigtUaoeous  schist  ap- 

Sroechea  it  very  closely  at  Ballynascorney ;  and  between 
tlaeltraek  and  Dundrum  the  edges  of  the  limestooe  field 
Ue  in  aareral  plaees  within  a  few  yards  of  the  granite,  the 
iatenwnini^  rocks  of  the  series  not  being  observable.  The 

hroes^Tnnf!  which  elsewhere  possesses  the  usual  i  haracter  of 
carb-jniffrous  limestone,  is  extremely  cumjiael  alon^'  tlu' 
r:i,iri,'ui  uf  tije  lield  tuwartLs  the  primitive  series,  and  lias  a 
schistose  structure  (the  Calp  of  Kirwan),  whicii  renders  it 
highly  useftil  as  a  material  tor  building.  Dolomite,  or  mag- 
nasiiD  limestone,  ocoun  near  the  junction  of  the  primary 
snd  ieeondary  strata,  at  Sutton  on  Rowth.  Hi^eusn 
hmestonc  also  occurs  on  the  Dodder,  near  MiUtnwn.  It 
dresses  with  peculiar  sharjmess  under  the  hamnuT  or  ehi-ol, 
ainl  is  tile  m.iterial  of  •»ome  beauliful  spL<'Uneiis  of  hiiild-  1 
ing  ;  aiuung  olhen^  of  iiio  Lord-Lieutenani's  ciiapei  lu  tlie 
castle  of  Duhhn. 

The  only  mines  at  present  worked  (and  that  but  partially. 
m  toe  county  of  Duhlia,  ate  the  lesd  mines  at  Bailyeorus) 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  Scalp.  Galena,  potters'  clay,  and 
mantranese  have  been  found  on  Howth.  Fuller's  earth  of  a 
mid  Ilirg  r{uahty  hasbaenfiNUidBtCBStleknockfOn  thonorth 

bjnk  of  tile  Lifi'ey. 

TTie  -i.il  of  Dublm  nhoiinds  in  mineral  spring-- ;  uf  those 
vuhio  the  city,  ten  were  analysed  about  the  year  1 7 sit; 
ihqr  Biw  all  islina  puri^tive  springs,  and  some  of  them  so 
■noBi^y  imptwnatM  as  to  yield  on  evaporation  from  three 
to  Ibar  hundred  grains  of  salts  per  gallon :  of  some  of  those 
salts  two  drachma  operated  as  a  liri>k  eathartie.  In  1 75S  a 
«pnii!f  stronirly  impregnated  with  auljihurcled  hydrogen 
gas  wai  discovered  in  the  vidiiityof  a  disused  chalybeate 
ipa  at  Lucan,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  LiSiiy.  These  waters 
oM*  haaa  finiMl  vany  aCcnoiwia  in  entsDaona  diseaasB. 


There  are  tepid  sprinirs  near  Finglass  and  Lei:(lip ;  the  heat 
is  7ik  detp-ces  Fuhr.  In  general  the  water,  which  rises  front 
ihe  C'aii»  ihjtr.et  uruuml  Dublin,  i>  impr.-.naEed  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  sulphate  or  run  ad:  uf  lime,  which 
renders  it  uuQl  for  most  domestic  purposes,  unless  with  the 
use  of  largo  quanlitic<^  of  soda.  It  deposits  a  copious  |iedi« 
ment  on  the  vesstds  in  which  it  is  used;  and  in  one  dis- 
tillery mentioned  by  Whilelaw  an  incrustation  of  sicnite 
half  an  inch  in  thickness,  had  frequently  to  be  cleared  fron; 
the  inside  of  the  boilers. 

Thft  vfl^lahle  soil  of  tkie  county  of  Dublin  'm  generally 
shallow.  On  the  L;ranitc  bottom  it  is  a  light  gravel,  which 
requires  strong  manuring.  The  subsoil  of  the  Calp  district 
i<i  a  tenacious  clay,  which  retains  the  water  and  renders  the 
loamy  soil  wet  and  cold;  but  drainage  and  an  unlimited 
supply  of  scavengers*  manure flom  the  city  have  brought  that 
part  of  this  district,  which  lies  immediately  round  tlie  capi- 
tal, into  a  good  slate  of  prudiicliveness.  Tile  (|o:ilii\  '>ftho 
land  improves  towards  the  west  and  north,  and  ;1  e  d.-  r  r  t 
bordering  on  Meath  is  not  inferior  tu  the  generality  of 
wheat  lands  in  the  midland  counties.  The  soil  along  the 
junction  of  the  northern  primaij  strata  and  the  limesiuneis 
also  of  exeellent  quality.  There  is  hut  a  small  proportion  of 
the  county  under  td!agB.  Villas,  gardens,  dai;}  farm«, 
kitchen  ganlcus,  and  nurseries  occupy  the  immeduiie  iiei:;li- 
bourhooo  of  the  capital,  and  j;razui:;  farms  and  iiumiIow 
lands  extend  over  the  country  which  is  not  occupied  by  dc- 
mesnoH,  to  a  distance  of  ten  and  twelve  roil«  beyond  those 
on  the  west  and  north.  The  m nd e  of  feeding  generally  pur- 
sued is  grazing  during  sumtnt  r  and  bay  feeding  in  winter. 
Many  extensive  farmers  and  re!>ident  proprietors  however 
pursue  the  system  of  green  crops  and  stall-fcedini;  the  ycai 
round.  The  total  annual  \  due  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  the  county  of  Dul  hn  has  huuti  eslimuted  at 
I,  i  l.;.,miO/. ;  the  rental  of  i  roiu  ietor^  at  .143,700/.  per  annum, 
and  the  rent  paid  by  tiiem  at  3l.  per  acre.  The  rents  paid 
by  land-occupiers  vary  from  4l.  and  AL  lOt.to  10/.  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  capitaL 

DuhUn  County  isdiTided  into  nine  baronies ;  namely 
I.  T?a!rolherv  on  the  north,  conlnining;  the  t  owns  of  Balbrig- 
^jiin,  pupulalkoii  la  lb31,  .iulti;  Skerriew,  population  2,;>5C ; 
Rush,  p  ipulation  2)44.  II  Nelhcrcross,  scattered  through 
the  other  baronies  in  <«cveii  separate  divisions,  of  which  six  lie 
north  of  the  citj  of  Dublin,  containing  the  towns  of  Swordi^ 
popuUtion  2537:  Luak,  population  Uii ;  and Finelass,  po- 
nulBtion  840.  lA.  Cooloek,  on  the  north-east  of  the  city  of 
Duhhn,  containing  the  towns  ofCluntarf,  population  13u9; 
BolJoyle,  population  1009;  Huwth,  population  7*J7:  and 
Ghissnevin,  pupul  ilion  .5,"i't.  IV.  Casllekuuck,  on  the  norili- 
west  of  the  city  ul'  Dublin,  eoniajninj;  pail  uf  Uie  town 
of  Chapel  Izod,  total  population  Iti  JJ.  V.  Newcastle,  on 
the  West  and  south-west  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  contaiuing 
the  towns  of  Lucan,  population  i'll'J  ;  Rathfiu'nham,  popu- 
lari  -  !072;  Cfttmuiil  population  644;  and  Newcastle. 
yio|  1  .it  .wu  3915.  VI.  Donorc,  a  smslt  barony,  embracing  a 

portion  of  the  bouth-wcst  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  with  a  }>o- 
]iulatioii  of  ll,iJ3.  VII.  St.  Sepulchre's,  a  oinali  barunv 
euihrai  uig  a  portion  of  the  south  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  with 
a  jiopulation  of  13,631.  VIII.  Uppercross,  on  the  soutlw 
wtst  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  containing  the  towns  of  Rane- 
lagh  (a  suburb  of  Dublin),  population  I'JO'J;  Rathmines 
(do.),  poputatkm  ISOO;  Harola*s»cra69,  population  lioi ; 
Milltowii,  population  firr?  ;  Rathcoole,  population  dn:  ,  Clou- 
dalkin,  ijopulatii'ii  7jii;  Dalkey,  population  .VM;anil  linl- 
I\iiiore  kustace,  in  the  detached  jxirtioti  of  il-.e  eowniy,  p.>- 
pulation  841.  IX.  Half  Rathdow  n,  on  the  souiii  casil  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  containing  the  (o-.vnsof  Kingstown,  po- 
pulation 6756;  Blackrock,  population  gU29;  Little  Biay, 
population  1168;  StiUorgan,  population  8$0 ;  and  Dundrum, 
population  680. 

There  is  not  at  present  in  (he  county  of  Dublin  any  town 
exercising  corporate  pri^iUtjes.  SvutJs  and  Newcastle 
each  returned  two  membera  to  the  Irisli  parharocnt.  The 
county  of  Dublin,  the  i  ity  of  Dublin,  and  the  university  of 
Dublin  are  each  at  preaeot  represented  by  two  members  in 
the  imperial  parliamient.  , 

The  eommeree  of  the  eotui^  «f  Dublii^  conlvsiTe  of  the 
capital  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  is  limited  to  the  small 
coast  trade  carried  on  at  Balbriggan,  Bray,  and  the  other 
couist  towns.  The  cotton  and  stockint;  manufaifures  are 
carried  on  at  Balbriggan  with  considerable  spirit.  There 
are  two  cotton  factories,  and  munerous  eatablislunenta  fiir 
itoeking  vtaving;  the  BiUnigpii  hosMiy  has  loair  bM  a 
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higli  rbaracter  in  the  market.  Considerable  quantities  of 
flour  ate  manufactured  in  this  county.  The  principal  corn- 
mills  are  on  the  Liffty.  the  Balbnt^jjan  nvcr.  and  ilic  Kim- 
mage  hrook,  on  the  south-west  of  Harold's-cross 

In  1835  the  nUUrtlW  of  boats  belonf,'inL'  to  the  county  of 

Doblio*  whidt  ««M  employad  in  Um  fisheries,  was  m  ful- 

Decked  vessels.  121  ;  tonnage,  4651  ;  men,  789  :— half- 
decked  vessels,  27;  tonnage,  265;  men,  130:— open  sail- 
bout^.  G6 ;  men.  297 fOW'bnili»  M;  men,  249;  namberof 
fishermen,  1505. 


The  fistttftguromidi  Ua  in  from  15  to  60  iatiMMBt  ««ter 
between  theDiAUn  cout  md  the  Isle  of  Man.   Tb»  llah 

coiibis'  rh:rt!v  of  turbot,  brit,  sole,  and  plaice,  which  ut 
sent  tQ  market  daily  throughout  the  year.  There  is  m 
well-known  fishing  erounrl  i,  i  ^  .  n  Rush  and  Lamlwy 
Island,  on  which  cod,  ling,  haddin  k,  u  hitini;,  &:c.,  are  taken. 
Trawling  is  the  mode  of  fishing  l:i ncially  practised  by  tlic 
docked  and  half-decked  boats.  White  trout  and  salmoa  are 
taken  at  the  bars  of  the  Bray  river  and  Lifkf,  fliOflO  the 
withdraw^  of  boonties  the  flibRiM  along  the  eoMt» «  W«U 
as  elsewnero  in  Ireland,  have  (* 


fkik  ^I^mlaiion.  ~  iExelmive  qfik$  Cotmtyqfthe  City  of  Dublin.) 
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*  Return  Im 

Tbeiseanis  of  1831,  ateompored  with  that  of  1821.  exhi- 
bits an  inereue  of  population  and  hooMi,  aoul  a  daciaaie  in 

the  number  of  familioR,  which,  if  not  arising  ftwa  aome 
error  in  the  return*,  is  very  remarkable. 

The  civil  history  of  the  county  of  Dublin  is  ininiediatcly 
connected  with  that  of  the  capital.  The  whole  of  the  fe« 
of  the  county,  with  the  exception  of  the  estates  of  the  St. 
Laiwrenco  family,  and  with  the  exception,  to  some  extent, 
of  the  estates  of  the  futnihes  uf  Uurnwall,  Lutterelt  and 
Talbot  of  Malahide^  had  fiuquently  changed  hands  since 
the  period  of  the  Refiinnatton.  The  forfeitures  consequent 
on  tne  rebellion  of  1611  extended  to  (.;,M'J  acie>,  j  mods, 
26  perches,  profitable,  and  \i>Mi  acres  luiprofuable,  in  Xhu 
county.  The  amount  of  fnrfeitures  in  the  county  of  Dub- 
lin, consequent  on  the  war  of  the  Revolution  in  1688,  was 
34,536  acres  profitable,  of  the  then  annual  value  of 
Ifi,06lA  16«.,  and  of  the  then  total  estimated  value  of 
S08,798£.  18«.  The  ftmiliee  which  ehieflv  suffered  by 
these  confi'scations  were  those  of  Bamwall,  Fletninu'.  Plun- 
ket,  Walsh,  Pcppard.  Archbold,  Cruise,  Kajjan,  Hackeit, 
Archer,  Swevtman,  Dowdall.  and  Trant. 

The  Pagan  antiquities  of  the  county  ui  Dublin  arc  not 
numerous.  There  is  a  cromlech  on  the  hill  of  Carrickmoor 
in  Howth.  Another  cromlech  stands  to  the  south  of  Kil- 
liiNf)r«  on  tin  deacent  into  the  vale  of  Shanganagh ;  and  at 
Brennaitstowii,  on  the  Bray  road,  6^  miles  from  Dublin, 
there  is  a  thh^  of  large  dimensions.  Dublin  is,  however, 
rich  ii:  ecclesiastical  and  luilitary  antiquities.  The  round 
tower  of  Clondalkin,  A\  miles  from  Dublin,  on  theiiouthcni 
road  by  llaihcoitle,  is  in  better  preservation  than  most  other 
similar  edifices  in  Ireland.  The  door  is  at  a  height  of  1 5  ft. 
from  the  ground ;  the  entire  height  of  the  tower  is  84  ft., 
and  ita  diameter  above  the  baaement  15  ft  The  exnioaion 
of  ttO  barreb  of  guntwwder  in  the  powder-mill*  m  the 
vicinity,  in  179",  did  nnt  in  t!ie  sli>,'htesl  def^rree  injure  the 
round  tawer.  The  antiquities  at  Swords,  un  the  great 
northern  road,  7  miles  from  Dublin,  eonsiil  of  a  palace  of 
the  archbishops  of  Dublin,  in  ruins,  a  square  steeple  of  the 
old  church,  and  »  round  tower,  73  f^.  in  height  This 
tower  is  also  in  f^ood  preeemtioa,  and  ntaint  ita  oonieal 
•lime  capping.  At  Luak,  on  the  same  mad,  4  miles  llurtfaer 
north,  there  iaan  aatient  chureb  with  a  square  steeple, 
attached  to  three  of  the  angles  of  which  are  round  towers 
with  ^jraduuted  parapois,  aiul  at  ihe  remaining  angle  a 
round  tower  uf  greater  altitude  and  superior  construction, 
supposed  to  be  Uio  original  huildinj^.  Between  Swords  and 
Baldoyle.  5  miles  from  the  capital,  is  the  hamlet  of  St.  Dou- 
lagh's,  containing  one  of  the  ixtoiil  singalar  ilone-roofed 
ehiuebea  in  Indand.  Tiie  entit«  edifloe  tn«a«M«d  but  48ft. 
by  18  ft  It  n  diiided  into  a  rude  nave  and  choir,  wfaieh 
comnnmirti'c  bv  n  r  irro.v  ;q  ir'  t  headed  doorway,  not  suf- 
ficiently high  to  adiiiit  ,1  lull  j;ri)wn  person  upright.  Tlie 
entire  oonstruction  is  rudi^  and  caurinous;  the  building 
does  not  atand  due  east  and  west.  Some  uf  the  arches  arc 
altogptliv  Bcmidflamipt  in  their  abape.  anil  Ibr  flDTDial  of  the 


recesses  and  nooks  between  the  roof  it  is  difficult  to  assign 
any  probable  vae.  It  is  perliapft  the  only  edifloe  in  the 
empire  which  exlubits  the  square-beaded  doorway,  the 
Saxon  arch,  and  the  trefoil  Gothic  and  lancet  window,  in 

such  cliise  juxt;n)(,l^itil)n.  Near  tlic  church  is  a  <Miisi-cniie'l 
well,  inclosed  ui  an  ociagoti  building,  the  intei  ior  of  wlni  h 
retains  some  paintings  m  tVoco  cxi  c  uted  in  tlie  bej^ininiii: 
of  the  seventeenth  centun.  In  the  vicinity  of  Howth 
Castle  are  the  ruins  of  St.  i  iatan  s  Church  and  of  the  r«l- 
l^Bte  church  and  abbey  of  Howth.  On  the  oppo«t«  aide 
of  the  Bay  of  Dublin  the  Tieinitv  of  Balhey  exhiltlts^  the 
remains  of  an  antient  town  erected  here  at  an  caiK  ;!crii.d 
for  tlie  protection  of  the  shippini:  and  merchandize  01  iht 
capital,  to  which  the  creek  of  Bullock  ser\cd  for  n  length 
of  ttnie  as  port.  There  are  also  some  druidical  remains  on 
the  commons  of  Dalkcy.  The  caiiflw  of  Ckotarf,  Bakloi;  - 
gan.  Naul.  and  Casileknock  are  amonf  the  principal  de- 
tached military  edifleei. 

In  1S2I  the  number  of  young  persons  in  the  schools  of 
this  county,  exclusive  of  the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin. 
A*  as  y4-J'2,  beiiitr  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  6  per  cent.  ^•\ 
the  entire  population  under  instruction.  The  pruiMrtion  of 
young  persons  tinder  daily  instruction  in  the  uioccsc  of 
Xhibhn,  in  1834,  was  7.28  per  cent,  in  which  respect  the 
dioeeta^  wMeh  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  county, 
ranks  nineteenth  among  the  tbirftr-two  diocese*  of  Ireland 

The  grand  jury  presentments  for  the  ooonty  of  Dublin 
avera^-e  about  18,000/.  per  annum.  The  circuuisUince  of 
so  many  of  the  roads  in  tlie  county  bein;;  under  tlie  uuitlrol 
of  turnpike-trustees  renders  this  assessment  comparatively 
light  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  district  on  which  u 
is  levied. 

The  constaboUiy  Ifane  of  the  county,  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1836,  conaiitM  of  1  itipendi&ry  mag^istrate,  5  ehief 

con:^tables  of  the  first  class.  1  do.  of  tlie  second  class,  C 
constables,  113  sub-cun.stables,  and  C  hor.se.  The  expciis*? 
of  maintaining  this  force  for  the  year  1835  was  CI -.'!)/.  Ifx.  7d., 
of  whieh  289U/.  75.  Id.  wni  chargeable  against  the  couiity 
The  county  of  Dublin,  together  with  the  county  of  the  city 
of  Dublin,  the  oounly  of  the  town  of  Drogheda,  and  the 
eountiet  <^  Keath,  Load),  and  Wleklow,  contribute,  in 
proportion  to  their  relative  populations,  to  tlio  support  of 
the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum,  built  in  Dublin  in  1815. 
The  fever  hospitals  aiul  dispensaries  tlirouf/hout  the  <-ouiit\ 
are  supported  by  equal  voluntary  contribuliotis  and  grunil 
jury  presentments. 

A  aarvev  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  on  a  scale  of  3  inches 
to  the  mQc^  waa  made  by  unler  of  the  grand  jury  in  1821 
A  wirey  onatealeofnotqiateA  incheatoSEnniah  mflc» 
had  been  pnbliahed  in  1780  by  John  Rocqtie.  A  chart  of 

Dublir,,  \'\  Scale  and  Richards,  was  pul  !;s)ied  in  1765,  and 
aui  U,vi  haj  since  been  pubUslied  by  LLijiiain  Bligh.  Aji 
interesting  account  of  the  chief  localities  of  this  county  i» 
contained  in  Brewer's  *  Beauties  of  Irehind.'  London,  1 
The '  StaliitieBl  Smvr  ^  l>aUin  OMm^^'piUiM 
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the  Roysl  Dublin  Society  in  IF-Ol.is  cvtminoly  incaprfi ; 
xnd  there  U  not  at  pie^itt  any  published  work  od  the  topo- 
graphy  or  statistics  of  the  county  at  all  adequate  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject.  A  '  Uistonr  of  the  Archbi&bops 
of  Dublin,*  comprisinf;  a  topograpUeu  and  statistical  sur- 
xef  of  Uw  eotinty,  by  Mr.  D' Alton,  a  vritor  of  considerable 
rqmtation.  has  been  stated  to  be  ready  for  the  pre«i,  but  is 
not  yet  published. 

DUBLIN,  the  chief  city  of  Ireland,  fonning  by  itself  a 
c  •unty  of  ;i  city,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Liffey,  at  its  en- 
trance into  the  bay  of  Dublin.  Lat.  uf  Dubliti  Ca.stle  ^3° 
;u'  3Si"  N. ;  long. 6*  17'  29"  W.  The  situation,  as  con- 
Bdered  with  referraee  to  the  whole  of  the  United  Kin|^ 
doD,  IB  centnJ,  thera  bein^;  morn  places  of  impoilancB  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  acreNsH  Ii  ii  a  given  tinuftom 
Dublitt  than  fj\jm  either  London  or  Kdinburgh. 

Witli  n!ganl  to  its  boundaries.  Dublin  may  hn  considered 
either  as  a  county  of  a  city  with  separate  corporate  jurisdic- 
tion ;  or  as  a  city  having  a  local  psiice,  and  returning  re- 
prcieatatiTes  to  j^liwqant;  or  as  nci^  consisting  of  a 
collection  of  continttoua  buildings.  In  each  ehaiaeter  its 
Iwonds^cs  arc  different. 

Fending  the  publication  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  map  of 
D.Min,  the  areas  rontained  in  these  \'arioiis  limits  cannot 
acLiiratLly  staled.  The  map  constructed  by  order  of  the 
grnil  jury  of  the  county  of  the  city  in  1821  gives  the  area 
rontained  Mrithin  the  hraits  of  corporate  jurisdiction  at  5217 
Iruh  or  8460  statute  acres:  the  lieport  of  the  Boundary 
CommiHrionen  ttatea  that  of  the  «itj»  as  limited  for  the 
purposes  of  the  elective  ftanrhise,  at  3536  statute  acne ; 
and  ihf  Rev.  Mr.  Whitclaw  in  1805  estimated  the  entire 
area  then  occuiulcI  by  buildings  at  12C4  statute  aca*s. 

Dubliii  appeni-s  to  have  been  known  bv  something  ap- 
proaching nearly  to  ii»  pre^nit  name  in  Uie  second  century, 
as  it  ii  found  written  Eblana  in  the  geography  of  Ptolemy. 
The  name  is  written  in  historical  documents  Dublin,  %llia, 
Dyrdin.  frc,  being  all  varieties  of  the  Irish  DtM-litm,  or 
maek'pooi,  which  appears  to  be  the  true  etymolo|T>.  It  is 
also  called,  and  is  still  generally  known  among  tii<'  Irish, 
by  the  name  Atk-c/iatfi,  wincli  may  be  rendered  Hurdlr-furd, 
bom  the  causeway  laid  ou  hurdlcss  which  formerly  led  to 
the  channel  of  tlie  river  across  the  ooze  at  either  stae. 

In  the  various  polittcal  contests  that  have  afflicted 
Ireland  from  the  earliest  history  »f  the  country  Dublin 
hsa  ahmjs  borne  a  oonspieoovs  pnxC;  but  these  events 
belong  rather  to  the  general  hutory  than  to  that  of  the 
city.  [Irblano.]  Dublin,  however,  under  all  cii<  utn- 
stances,  continued  to  maintain  and  increase  its  impurtance 
and  its  extent.  In  I'iOo  the  ca.stle  was  onlered  to  be 
built  and  the  city  to  be  fortified;  and  in  1215  a  stone  brid^^e 
was  built  over  the  Liffey.  In  18K  the  llrst  material  exten  - 
lion  of  Dublin  took  place  in  oemaqueiioeaf  the  pulling  down 
of  some  of  the  oM  walls,  and  the  cieetion  of  m  new  line  of 
drthM<*W  by  the  citizens  when  threatened  with  a  <m:s,c:  by 
SdwardBniee.  The  Reformation  had  commenced  in  Dublin, 
in  1  j3  J,  by  the  consecration  of  George  Brown,  a  denier  of  the 
papal  supremacy,  to  the  archbishopric.  In  15A0,  on  Easter 
Sunday,  the  hturgy  was  read  in  English,  for  the  first  tune, 
in  Christ  Church,  and  printed,  the  next  year,  by  Hum- 
phrey Powell :  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  firiit  book 
Minted  in  Ireland.  The  foundation  of  the  great  Fratestant 
Unhttisity  of  Trinity  College  Ibllowed  elose  on  the  esta- 
biithment  of  the  Refomiaiion.  In  c  jn«>ideration  of  the 
leading  part  it  had  taken  al  the  Reailoralion,  the  rity  oi 
Dublin  was  honoured  by  the  king  with  a  collar  of  S  S..  and 
the  mayor  was  soon  after  (1665)  invested  with  the  title  of 
Lord  Mqpor,  together  with  an  estate  of  500/.  per  annum 
towards  maintaining  that  digoitf.  After  the  straggles  im" 
UMdiately  preceding  and  fbllewing  the  Rerolntion  of  16BB. 
on  the  settlement  of  affairs  by  the  public  cancelling  of  all 
the  arbitrary  proc^eedingM  of  the  abdicated  government,  Oc- 
tober 2,  1695,  the  iii)pioveraent_of  the  city  was  resumed, 
and  from  'his  till  the  |H.>riud  of  the  Union  the  increase  of 
Dublin  proceeded  with  great  rapidity. 

Although  Dublin  has  decidedly  fallen  off  as  an  emporium 
flf  trade  and  a  centre  of  society  since  the  act  of  Union  re- 
noved  the  seat  of  legislation  to  London,  it  has,  during  the 
last  period,  not  only  increased  in  size  and  popidation  to  a 
iL-  extent,  but  continoes  to  advance  in  acdiiteetntal  iv- 
(iroteaenL 

Stephen's    Green,   Merrion,    Rutland    and  Mountjny 

•({nans,  with  almost  all  the  streets  on  the  north-esst  of 
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the  river,  built  round  during  tlie  jicriixl  between  the 
tniddle  of  the  Iblh  century  and  the  Union.  Fitzwilliam- 
squaro  and  tho  adioioing  streets,  which  are  at  present 
among  the  most  fashionable  places  of  residenoe  in  Dublin, 
have  been  completed  since,  and  a  great  extetislen  has  taken 

S lace  in  private  residences  towards  the  south-cast ;  a  consi- 
erable  portion  of  the  north-east  of  the  city  also  belongti  to 
this  period. 

The  nso  of  brick  and  stooe  in  private  buildings  was  not 
general  untd  after  the  Restoration;  and  there  are  now  few 
or  no  reniutas  of  private  dwelling;?  of  so  early  a  date.  The 
walls  almost  entirely  disappeared  in  the  extension  of  tho 
city  in  the  18th  eentuiy.  Christ  Church  and  St.  Patrick's 
are  the  chief  o1)|eets  of  antiquarian  interest  The  Castle, 
althoii'^h  occup\  inf;  a  very  a!t"i' nt  Mte,  contains  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  ori;iinal  builuioii,.  The  Tholiicl  and  old 
courts  of  law  have  disnp]H'ari'<l,  and  the  oldest  of  the 
bridges  now  standing  is  ikrrack  findge,  occupying  tho  site 
of  a  wooden  bridge  built  so  late  as  1671. 

The  corporation  of  Dublin  consists  of  tlie  Lord  Mayor, 
two  Sheriflb,  iM  Aldermen,  and  144  Common  Oouncilmen, 
made  up  of  48  Sherill^*  Peers  and  96  Representatives  of  t!io 
Guilds.  There  we  25  Guilds,  of  which  Trinity  Guild,  or  the 
Guild  of  Merchants,  is  the  most  im]>ortant,  retiirnine;  W  of 
the  96  representatives  of  the  whole.  The  number  of  freemen 
is  not  correctly  ascertained,  but  is  supposed  to  be  about  4000. 
The  chief  officers  of  the  corporation  are  tho  recorder,  coro- 
ners, president  of  tho  court  of  conscience,  and  the  gover* 
iiors  and  keepers  of  the  several  pnaona.  Tbis  owporation 
is  subject  to  the  New  Rules  of  the  2SthChaifes  11^  modified 
by  the  provisions  of  tlie  STrd  George  II.,  c.  16.  The  cor- 
poration has  for  upwanis  i)f  two  centuries  maintained  a 
strict  Protestant  character;  and  the  exclusion  of  nimierou* 
wealthy  merchants  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  religion,  or  of 
what  are  termed  liberal  principles,  has  rendered  It  eotU' 
paratively  inefficient  as  a  municipal  body. 

The  juriadictira  of  the  corporate  magistntes  of  the  county 
of  tho  city  extends  over  the  various  liberties  within  the 
Circular  Road,  although  these  are  situated  within  the  county 
of  Dublin.  They  are  not  however  permitted  to  sit  at 
s«siiiuiis  uf  the  peace  for  the  county.  The  court  of  quarter 
sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  the  city,  at  which 
the  recorder,  lord  mayor,  and  two  aldermen  preside,  has, 
by  the  48th  George  III.,  e.  I4<l,  a  criminal  juriidl^n 
extended  to  all  crimes  and  ollienoea,  excepting  huh-treaaon, 
committed  on  or  within  the  Circular  Road ;  and  by  its  ait* 
tings  and  adjouminents  affords  12  gaol  deliveries  eucli  year. 
The  trial  of  «tious  offences  is  generally  reserved  for  the 
commission  court  lor  the  cuunty  of  the  city,  held  Ivefore  two 
judges  of  the  superior  courts,  with  whom  the  lord  mayor  is 
joined  in  commission.  The  lord  mayor  liolds  a  weekly 
court  for  the  detennination  of  small  daims  of  wages,  and 
the  inflietioti  «f  ftnei  for  infringement  of  oiuiueipal  regu* 
lations :  the  epentkm  ef  this  covrt  is  not  eonsidsnNi 
ofBcient. 

The  chief  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  corporation  is  exercised 
in  the  I6rd  mayor  and  sheriffs'  court,  which  is  held  once 
every  three  months,  with  a  cogni/.nnre  of  all  actions  for 
sums  exceeding  4tt«.  late  Irish  currency.  1  he  recorder's 
civil  bill  court  ftr  the  recovery  of  debts  over  40«.  is  held 
quarterly.  The  court  of  consciences  for  the  detenBining 
cases  between  party  and  party,  under  40r.  Irish,  sits  every 
day  from  10  o'clock  a  m.  Tho  practic*  of  Itbese  courts  is 
considered  open  to  much  improvement,  partieuiarly  in  the 
adjustment  of  fees,  and  t^  remuneration  of  eattatn  eOeers 
by  fixed  salaries. 

The  gaol  of  the  county  of 'the  city  is  New  gate,  which  is 
also  the  gaol  for  that  part  of  tibe  oounnrof  Dublin  within  the 
<%«ular  Road.  It  was  Jbnnded  in  1773,  and  is  situated  in 
Green-street,  beside  the  City  Sessions'-house,  on  the  north- 
west of  the  city.  Contiguous  to  Newgate  is  the  Sheriffs* 
prison  for  debtors,  erected  in  17^4.  "The  City  Marshalsea 
IS  a  small  prison  for  debtors  committed  from  the  lord 
mayor's  court  and  court  of  conscience ;  the  cotid  u  n  of 
this  pri.son  i.s  very  wretched.  The  Smithfleld  Penitentiary, 
erected  at  the  charge  of  government,  is  a  house  of  cor- 
rection for  the  recaption  of  ooovioted  oifondesa  ef  both 
sexes ;  this  prison  is  well  conducted.  The  males  are  em- 
ployed and  instructed  in  weaving  ;  the  females  in  needlcv 
work,  and  in  washing  for  the  Sheriffs*  prison  and  the  paol 
of  Newgate.  The  Richmond  Bridewell,  another  government 
establisoiBent;  is  also  a  house  of  coneetion  for  male  and 
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Ibmale  convicts.  Weaving  U  the  princiiMl  emploTment  of 

the  males ;  those  sentenced  to  hard  labour  an  put  to  the 
trea<l  mill.  The  prisoners  on  being  discharged  are  paid  one- 
ihird  of  the  earnings  of  tlieir  labour.  Tlie  condition  of  this 
bridewi-U  is  liij;hly  creditable  to  the  authorities.  The 
current  expensaa  of  the&e  e&tabli6hiuetit£  are  defrayed  by 
presentments  of  the  stand  juiy  of  tlw  oooo^  of  the  city, 
and  ia  the  ywt  1833  the  gnm  outlay  vw  llJttSL  Besides 
fhese^  there  ta  the  Home  of  Iniluitijr,  mth  InaetiB  asylum, 

hospitals,  &c.  attached,  uhich  Ls  supfOftad  MUlual 
grant  of  'iO.Otio/.  from  ^juverimient. 

The  Fuui  CuurU  >Iarslial8ea  prison  is  situated  within 
the  city,  but  is  not  connected  with  the  corporation.  The 
Bountv  gaol  of  Kilmainham  stands  beyona  the  wettem 
■ubiuriM.  and  k  one  of  the  moat  aevora  places  of  confliMnMnt 
in  Ireland. 

Tba  revenues  of  the  corporation  arise  chiefly  ftom  nnta» 
cerfain  dues  on  Uiippini;  for  slippage  and  anchorage,  re* 
ni".'i  .1  i.f  leases,  lines  levied  by  the  city  authorities,  and 
pipe-water  taxes.  The  rents  arise  out  of  four  teveral 
estates  granted  to  the  city  at  various  times. 

The  j^roas  amount  of  revenue  and  loan  received  by  the 
corporation  in  the  year  commencing  29th  September,  1833, 
was  3!l,34G/.  13«.  2id.,  being  equal  to  the  eipenditure  of 
the  year.  The  principal  item  io  the  eKpeooitare  ia  in* 
teres  t  on  bood,  whieh  amoottta  to  apwaida  of  KOOOJLper 
annum. 

The  police  of  Dublin  and  the  surrouiuiiiig  district  is  re- 
gulated bv  the  48th  George  III.  c.  140,  amended  by  the  6th 
George  iV.  c.  102.  By  these  Acts  the  castle  of  Dublin, 
and  all  places  within  eight  Irish  niilaa  thereof  not  being 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conrt  of  Admindty,  are 
united  into  one  district,  and  this  district  is  divided  into 
four  divisions.  Each  of  these  divisions  embraces  about  a 
quarter  of  the  city,  and  exieuds  over  the  adjoining  district 
to  the  exterior  limit  of  the  jurisdiction.  To  each  is  attached 
a  divisional  office  of  police,  with  an  establiahimnt  consiitting 
of  one  harrister,  one  alderman,  and  one  member  of  the 
common  council,  being  the  divisional  justices  for  that  dis- 
trict. The  Castle  district  is  the  seat  of  the  head  police- 
officer,  to  whom  the  divisional  justices  of  the  other  districts 
make  weekly  rcport.s. 

The  funds  applicable  to  the  expense  of  the  pohcc  and 
watch  cslablihhinciits  arc  derived  from  various  sources, 
namely,  from  the  watch-tax,  from  pawnbrokers'  lieencee, 
ftom  pul^lifla&s*  and  other  heeiu  e^i,  from  fines  and  fbes.  and 
tnm  tpKmmmi  aaat,  Xha  total  disbunements  of  the 
Dublin  polioa  eatahlishmant  fu  the  year  ending  3 1st 

Mareh.  18.14,  was  41,548/.  Si; 

The  paving,  cleansing,  and  lighting  of  the  city  of  Dublin 
are  regulated  by  the  47th George  111.  (loc.  and  pers.  si'ss.  2, 
r.  I  U'J),  amended  by  the  54th  George  III.  (loc  and  pors. 
c.  221).  The  Paving  Board  is  a  corporation,  and  consists 
of  three  oommiaaieaem  appointad  m  the  loxd-Ueutaoant. 
They  derive  their  income  from  tartona  assessments  and 
other  receipts.  The  total  amount  of  the  receipts  of  t!u- 
commissioners  for  paving.  Sec,  for  the  year  ending  iUi 
January,  is  i.i.  \va.s  41,1 1  j/.  B*.  Gd.;  and  the  total  amount 
of  llu-u-  expenditure  was  41,997/.  7t.  5dL  The  streets  in 
gi  lu  ral  are  Maeadamixed,  the  footpaths  for  the  most  part 
ilagged,  and  the  curb-stones  and  crossings  of  out  granite. 
The  city  has  been  well  lighted  since  182ft  with  gas,  fiir  the 
aupnly  of  which  tbaia  an  fiwr  incorporated  oompMlisab  the 
works  at  three  of  whidi  an  at  present  in  operation. 

The  supply  of  water  is  regulated  byacommiltec  of  the 
corp<iratiou,  entitled  the  Committee  of  the  Pipe-water  Es- 
tablishment, llie  pipe-water  rent,  collected  by  th*  OOipo- 
ratioo,  forms  a  large  item  in  their  income. 

The  commissioners  of  wide  streets  are  constituted  by 
wriouaActa  of  ParUament*  of  whieh  the  oarliaat  is  the 
3m  OeK»in.  &  19^  and  tim  lataattha  9nd  George  IV. 
3.  110.  Tm  board  consists  of  twenty-five ;  the  lord  mayor 
and  representatives  of  the  city  and  oounty  for  the  time 
being  are  members.  Their  funds,  since  the  coal-duty 
ceased  in  March,  1832,  arise  almost  solely  from  the  wide- 
street  tax,  which  produces  from  5000/.  to  5500/.  per  annum ; 
and  tins  ia  allocated  to  pay  the  interest^  at  S  per  eeat,  on 
a  loan  of  36,895/.  6«.  id.  mm  the  govenuMQt 

The  port  and  baibour  are  under  the  management  of  the 
Bdlast  Board,  constituted  b^  26th  George  III.  e.  1 9.  Their 
fimds  arise  from  taxes  on  shippinv;  entering  the  port.  The 
tannage  dutiea  received  bf  the  fiellaat  Board  in  1832 


amounted  to  11,980/1 17*.  9dL  In  thn  same  year  the  ex 

penditure  of  the  Ballast  Board  on  the  harbour  was  7,469/1 

11.5  10^/.,  and  on  the  great  north  wall  ICu/.  13^.  5J.  Up- 
wardh  of  40i)()/.  per  annum  of  the  receipts  of  the  board 
goe.-.  to  (lay  the  interest  on  debt. 

The  supply  of  fUel  is  almost  wholly  by  colliers  from  the 
opposite  coast  of  England.  The  colliers  which  entered  the 
iH>rt  in  1832  measured  230*878  tons.  Turf  i»  retaflad  fi» 
lighting  fires,  &c.,  in  whieh  mode  eonsiderable  quantities 
are  u>i-d  :  the  supply  is  furnished  from  the  extensive  bogs 
of  Kildare  and  Wtjstrncath  by  the  buais  of  the  Gran<l  and 
Royal  canals. 

The  ground  on  whieh  Dublin  stands  rises  gently  from  the 
river  towards  the  north  and  south-west :  the lughest  ground 
in  th«  city  is  at  Broadatooe  harbour,  which  is  62  fiaot  abovw 
the  level  of  high  walar  in  the  Liffey.  The  eastern  diviaien 

on  the  south  of  the  river  lies  almost  wholly  without  the 
limits  of  the  anticnt  city  on  level  ground,  the  northern  part 
of  which  ha.s  in  a  threat  measure  been  reclaimed  fa^m  the 
former  bed  of  thu~  Liffey.  Six  extensive  plots  of  opvu 
groiUld  ornament  and  ventilate  this  portion  of  the  city ; 
viz.,  on  tlw  south,  the  Coburg  Gardens  and  Fitiwilliam- 
square;  on  the  east,  Merrion*«quare;  on  the  north,  the 
park  of  Trinity  C)llc^> ;  on  the  west,  the  Castle  Gardens : 
and  in  the  centre,  Stephen's  Green.  Dame-atreet,  which 
lea/ls  from  the  castle  to  the  university,  ex|iands  towards  its 
eastern  extremity  into  College  Green,  from  which  all  the 
leading  hues  of  communication  radiate. 

The  whole  area  of  College  Green  on  the  cast  is  occupied 
by  the  front  of  Trinity  College,  a  rich  and  dignified  pile  of 
building  of  the  Corinuiian  order,  built  in  1768,  and  extend- 
ing north  and  south  300  feet,  a  little  in  advwMa  of  the 
provost's  hnusu.  vihirh  stands  on  the  eaatam  tide  of  tlw 

entrance  iiilu  Grai'ton  slreet. 

Separnti  d  from  the  college  by  the  entrance  into  West- 
moreiar.d  and  College  streets,  stands  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
formerly  the  Irish  house  of  parliament,  founded  in  1729. 
which  presents  a  poAioo  of  aut  Corinthian  columns  towards 
College-street,  and  a  iemiein»)ar  ftfada  with  nteeeding 
centre  of  t-xtraordinary  magnificence  towarda  Gcdlege 
Green.  The  effect  of  this  combination  of  grand  architec- 
tuial  objects  is  peculiarly  striking.  \Ve>t  from  College 
Green,  Darae-slreet  consists  of  uniform  and  lofty  houses, 
occupied  by  persons  in  trade,  having  the  Commercial  Build- 
ings, foundea  in  1706(  about  midway  on  the  nortii,  and  the 
Royd  Exchange,  funded  in  1789,  at  its  sonthem  ex- 
tremity. 

Of  the  squares  which  lie  east  and  south  of  College  Green, 

Stephen's  Green,  laid  down  in  1670,  is  the  first  in  point  of 
extent  as  well  in  Dublin  as  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
area  within  the  railing  is  a  rectangle  of  12-20  by  970  feet, 
bang  somewhat  more  than  27  statute  acres,  and  is  now 
hanuomely  laid  on^  althonsh  so  late  as  the  year  1818  it 
«M  a  manhyflat  anrxoandad  with  a  stagnant  ditch  and 
mean  wall.  The  samnmding  buildings  are,  however,  very 

uni-qual. 

The  eastern  division  of  the  city  lyini:  north  of  the  Liflfey 
occupies  higher  ground,  an<l  is  the  airiest  and  most  eheert  u! 
part  of  Dublin.  Mountjoy-suuare  and  Rutland-square 
occupy  the  crest  of  the  bill,  ana  ftom  these  respectively  the 
chief  lines  of  communication  are  Gardiner  a-strect  and 
Sackville-street,  the  first  'leading  to  the  Liffey  at  the 
Custom  Houae^  the  latter  to  Oarlisle  Bridge,  Wcstmurelatid- 
street,  and  Colle|^  Green.  The  facade  of  the  Lying-in 
Hospital  and  Rotunda  Rooms  fMBS  a  stxOuaig  tenaioatieB 
to  Sackville-Etreet  on  the  south. 

From  Rutland-square  Sackville-strcct  extends  with  a 
scarcely  perceptible  descent  to  Carlisle  Bridge,  a  distance 
of  three-quarters  of  an  English  mile.  The  breadth  thruu^jh 
out  is  40  yards,  and  tlie  buddingp  en  each  aide  lo^»  aod, 
with  fbw  exoeptbns,  mrilbrm.  About  midway  lietween 
C.irlisle  Bridge  and  the  Rotunda  stands  a  tliiti-d  Dori< 
column,  on  a  p«,'de8tal  of  large  proijorlions,  bearing  .i 
colossal  statue  of  Lord  Nelson.  This  uionumriu  was 
erected  in  18U8.  West  of  Nelson's  monument  the  General 
Post-0  thee  presents  a  cut-granite  front  of  223  ft  to  Um 
street  In  tne  cantie  ia  a  poitico  of  Portland  atone. 

At  tlMsontbeni  estramioref  Ckodiner^etreetdieOiatMB* 
house  occupies  a  detached  plot  of  ground  on  the  quay  lead- 
ing from  Carlisle  Bridge  to  the  north  wall.  This  splendid 
building,  founded  in  1781,  is  375  ft.  in  length  by  205  ft.  .n 
depth,  and  exhibits  four  decorated  fronts  of  the  Oom 
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tiM  tttmm,  fee.  bviog  of  Fortlaod  tloiWi  and  die 
Wfy  «f  Hm  bnlUiiip  of  eat  gnnite.  To  tite  «ait  of  the 

Ckutam-houHe  are  docks  and  stom,  tlic  latter  on  a  wry 
cttensive  &cale,  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall.  The  business 
of  the  customvduties  department  is  h(iw>>Nur  so  tntliti^;. 
tlwt  half  the  ocoommodatioa  here  provided  would  be  amply 

Between  Gterdinor  and  SackviUo  ttrMte  runs  Uwl* 
I  boTough-etreel,  perallol  to  eooli.  On  the  imloni  lido  of 

Msrllorougliftreet,  about  midway  between  its  (ixtrcmities, 
»ua'J&  ih*!  Roman  Catholil:  Metropolitan  Churcii.  l'nun(le<i 
in  1816.  St  George's  ("hurch,  the  beautiful  Bpire  of  whu'h 
u  conspicuous  from  the  bay  aad  many  parts  of  the  city, 
oorapies  the  highest  eround  in  tiiis  district.  It  is  the  most 
Diimpbiout  of  the  moaeni  ohunihes  of  J>ubUo,  from  a  design 
by  JuhnstoDO,  and  east  70^000/. 

Th*  western  diviaion  of  the  city,  north  of  the  river,  is  not 
intenected  by  any  street  of  large  proportions,  and  is  almost 
eiclusively  occupied  by  dealens,  trade  smen,  and  liiliourers. 
The  portion  of  it  which  lies  alon^  the  muiys  und  towards 
thf  Blue  Coat  Hospital  i.s  however  wt'll  bmit  ami  res]>ect- 
My  inhabtusd.  The  Four  Courts,  situntcd  on  Kiu^'n  liiit 
Quay  in  this  district,  was  cummcnccd  in  \:h(,,  and  is  a 
Imildii^  of  neat  extant  and  ^endour.  Wesiwaid  from 
the  eonrta  or  law,  the  Royal  Banavin  occupy  an  elevated 
nif  jvt  r  the  rivfr,  at  the  extremity  of  the  city  on  this  side. 
On  the  outskirts  of  thi.s  division  of  tho  city,  from  the  Roviil  i 
Barracki«  north•eas^  di  i-  i!ie  Blue  Coat  Ho^ipital,  founded 
1.1  1 773 ;  the  Richmond  Bridewell  and  Peititeutiary,  aud 
the  Howe  of  Industry  and  hospitals  attaehe«l ;  the  Linen 
HaU,  opeiMd  in  17St6;  and  the  King's  Inns.  In  the  eastern 
port  of  the  diatriel,  near  Oipd-etreet,  are  Newgate,  the 
Sberiffs*  piiioa,  and  the  Sewoina  Houaa  ihr  the  ooun^  of 
the  city. 

West  of  the  Rosul  B  uracks  is  the  entrance  into  iho 
Pbosnix  Park,  a,  &iu'ly-wix)di.>d  demesne  of  Minn  Irish  or 
1 759  English  ai^es,  containing  the  vice-regal  lodie,  and  the 
lodgea  of  the  chief  and  under  secretary;  the  Zoological  So- 
ciflqr*a  gardens  and  establishment;  the  Royal  Military  In 
ImBtfj;  the  Hibernian  Society's  school  for  the  edneation 
of  the  children  of  soldiers ;  a  powder-magasine  and  artil- 
lery station;  and  a  grand  t>t>eli<^k,  erected  in  commemoration 
of  the  victories  of  the  Duko  of  Wellmi^ton.  Tho  park  wa-s 
firs*  etirli>sc(l  and  laid  down  for  the  recreation  of  the  citi- 
zens in  the  reign  of  Chnrl(>j«  H.,  and  was  completed  by  the 
Earl  Of  CbeeterAeld  while  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 

The  ^roater  portion  of  the  laada  bdonged  to  the  diuolTed 
]  I  n  >  nr  of  Kilmainhatn. 

The  division  of  Dn' lin '.vliich  H»s  Most  A-om  theCastlc.  on 
tile  >-outh  side  of  till-  LiUt-y,  is  (he  oldest  part  of  the  cit), 
k  ;  I  1H  now  almost  exdu<?ively  cccupied  by  j)ersons  in  trade, 
small  dealers,  and  the  labouring  classes.  'I'ho  Castle  of 
Dublin,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  this  district,  con- 
aisis  of  two  hudflome  qiiadrangiea»  eunounded,  except  on 
one  aide^  by  the  apartmenta  of  elate  and  Iheoraees  of  go- 
West  of  the  Outle  stands  Christ's  Church  Cathedral,  a 
venerable  cruciform  structure,  part  of  which  is  of  a  date 
antcnor  to  the  coming  of  the  English.  South  from  Christ 
Church,  at  a  di«tancc  of  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  is  ihu  dihedral  of  St.  Patrick,  situated  at  the  foot  of' 
the  declivity,  the  hdse  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  castle 
nod  oMer  cathedral.  St.  Patrick's  is  an  inipoeing  pile,  eon- 
sitting  of  nave,  transepts,  and  choir,  with  a  chaptar-hoate  at 
the  ea^t  end.  Attached  is  the  antienl  archiepiscopal  palace, 
now  eonTerted  to  a  police  barrack,  and  the  deanery  hou$e, 
a  commodious  residence  buili  m  the  last  century.  At  the 
back  of  the  old  pulace  is  the  library  founded  by  Archbiehop 
BCanb  in  1694.  On  the  south  of  this  division  are  a  poni- 
teatBtry,  the  FkittobeUo  banacka,  and  several  hoapitabj 
•nd  on  the  weit,  towerda  Island  Bridge,  tbeae  extensive 
establishments, — the  Royal  Hospital  of  Kilniainham,  built 
at  the  cost  of  the  army  in  1684;  the  Foun<llini:  Hospital ; 
Swift's  h(i5pital  f  .r  lunatics;  Stephens's  hos)iital ;  Kilni.iin- 
bam  gaol  and  the  county  court-house,  and  the  artillery 
"barracks  at  Island  Bridge. 

The  Liffey  is  quaked  in  throughout  its  entire  lenath,  and 
Moased  bv  eight  bridges,  five  dT irhleh  are  exeeuled  in  out 
■tone,  and  two  in  metal.  These  ouays  give  a  great  air  of 
maiffnifiocnce  to  the  views  up  and  oown  the  river. 

Tne  condition  of  the  po<irt>r  classes  in  Dublin  i^  wretched 
va  the  extieme;  yet  there  are  ^  cities  in  which  charitable 
■MftaHnn  ate  more  nuBMiuna  or  better  supported.  The 


ntunber  of  peiaons  totally  destitute  is  estimated  at  25,000; 
of  labouring  persons  who.  getting  only  occasional  employ- 
ment, are  frequently  in  a  destitute  state,  at  25,noo  :  und  of 
poor  tradc.^llK•n,  fre(|»)ently  in  the  same  cundition  from  want 
of  emi-iloynienl  and  other  I'au-es.  at  i  s.uOO. 

The  prim  tpal  charitable  institutions  of  Dublin  are  the 
following: — As«ociaiiun  i'i>r  tlie  suppression  of  Mendicity ; 
Society  for  the  relief  of  Sick  and  Indigent  Beom-keepers ; 
the  Strangers'  Friend  Society;  the  Benevolent  Strangers' 
Friend  Society;  the  Charitable  Association;  Society  for 
the  Reiii  f  uf  the  Industrious  I'oor ;  Sir  i'aliick  Dunn's 
I^I(i.s;iiial.  Mealli  Hospital  and  County  Inllrmarv,  Jervis- 
street  Infirmary,  Mercers'  Hospaal,  Maison  de  Sant^ 
{(bese  five  are  general  hoapitals  for  the  poor);  Simp».h's 
Hospital  (for  lame  and  gouty  poor);  Lying-in  Hospilel* 
Stepnens's  IIo^>pital  (general),  Cork-streM  I«vcr  Hospital, 
Whitworth  Fever  Hospital,  City  of  Dublin  Hospital  (^i- 
neral).  United  Hospital  of  St. Mark  and  St.  Ann  (general), 
Hosjiital  for  Incurables,  Westmoreland  J.ock  Hospital, Hos- 
pital uf  lite  House  of  Industry,  Luuauc  Abylum  of  the 
House  of  Industr)',  Swift's  Hospital  (for  lunatics).  For 
these  charities  the  total  amount  of  vested  estates  is 
13,S62<.  19*.  4cL,  and  the  parliamentaiy  nnd  grand  joiy 
grants  am  S9,iOQt. 

In  addition  to  these  intitutions  diere  are  six  miner 
lyiii^:^-in  hospitals  in  the  city,  numerous  houses  of  relief^ 
and  female  penileiiiianes,  uiid  about  tweUe  dl^pensari«s 
supported  by  voluntary  coutnbuliuns  and  bical  assessnieni. 
The  number  of  out-d  ior  potieats  so  relieved  very  great, 
probably  not  l&is  than  50,000  per  annum. 

The  total  number  of  ehantable  schools  in  the  city  of 
Dublin  is  199.  Of  these  133  are  day-eehools,  S4  are  schools 
where  the  scholars  arc  lodged,  boarded,  clothed.  &c.,  27 
are  schools  fbr  orphans,  or  in  connexion  with  orphan  soci- 
eties, 4  are  schools  belontjiiii;  to  --ocietie-,  and  1  are  daily 
modcl-schook  of  the  National  Board  of  Kducation.  The 
total  number  receiving  instruction  at  these  schotdsia  14,797; 
the  total  annual  expenditure  is  about  37,100/. 

The  trade  of  DubUn  consists  chiefly  in  the  supply  of  the 
midland  districts  with  articles  of  import.  The  ulfc  tnasu- 
lecture  has  long  been  carried  on  with  eonsiderable  suceeis 
in  tho  prodiictiiiu  of  a  snjierior  article,  but  thi'  trade  ha* 
latterly  declined,  aud  is  now  verj'  languid.  The  woollen 
maiintacture  was  also  carried  on  with  goud  sucreis,  but  has 
likewise  fallen  off  of  late  years.  The  firm  of  Messrs.  Wil- 
lans  continue  to  manufacture  broadcloths,  but  thi!<  is  almost 
the  only  hetiee  in  the  trade.  The  priatinf^  of  calicoes  and 
muslins  has  been  brought  to  great  perfection  by  Mr.  David 
Henry,  of  Isbnd-bridge. 

That  part  of  the  trade  of  DubUn  vbicli  i>  carried  o»i 
with  tho  ports  of  Great  Britain  has  greatly  inciea.-sed  siuro 
the  general  adoption  of  steam-vessels,  but  there  are  no 
means  for  distinguishing  its  amount,  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  islands  having  been  placed  upon  the  footing  uf  a 
coasting-trade.  The  v^cls  that  entered  the  pott  ftom 
foreign  rountries  during  each  of  the  fire  years  from  1832  tr 
1836,  and  tho  amount  of  their  tonnage  were  as  follows  i — 
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A  large  proportion  of  the  fbreign  trade  is  carried  on 
throuf^  Liverpool  and  Bristol  bjr  means  of  steam-veanls» 
which  convey  goods  to  those  porta  (br  shipimnt 

Hie  ani(uini  of  customs'  duties  collected  in  Dnhlin  in  the 
four  yean  from  1833  to  1836  was: 

1833  .    .  £654.754 

1834  .  .  768.632 
1839    .    .  918,801 

1S36    .     .  898.630 

The  tonnage  of  commodities  conveyed  upon  the  Grand 
Canal  and  ilie  R(i\al  Canal  to  and  li am  Dublin  exceeds 
.180,000  toni  per  annum.  The  greater  part  of  that  which 
is  conveyed  to  Dublin  consists  nf  agricultural  produce, 
cattlebsnd  turt  From  Dublin  are  sent  building  materials. 
OQols,  salt,  mannre,  and  general  merchandise. 

The  intercourse  between  England  and  Dublin  has  been 
much  encouraged  by  the  establishment  uf  steam-packets. 
The  number  of  |iasst  iueRi  convoyed  by  ihc  iiost-otlice 
packets  alono,  between  Dublin  and  Holyhead  aud  Liverpool, 
in  each  of  the  thrae  vean»  1833  to  1839^  ma  as  follolla^— 
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1833 

1H34 
1835 


9.189  . 

11.564  . 
11,658  . 


tn  Dulilin 
mad  Linrjuui. 

9,S92  . 

12.'l!25r  . 
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Ths  populsffon  of  Dublin  his  bm  ymgoAy  aaeerlaiDcd 
Irnb  tuM  to  tlDM  M  follows 
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1777 

17,151 
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114,616 
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16.401 
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15,958 

• 
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1804 

16.234 

• 

1813 

13,104 
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gntt  pndOaa  in  1891  ud  1831 

13S1. 

1831. 

Postal  ton 

Cumiiv  "f  lliL-  ci<y  o(  Dublin, 
•»    limil'-d  bj  il»  jiuti''iil 

U.089 

iTs.m 

Publid  iuaide  tli*  Cireular 

18.116 

S94.3I7 

No  rrlom. 

DttUiB  imi4*  ««4  mMt  ilw 
CIiwiIh  MmI  m4  canab  . 

n.m 

9t7>M 

Iff  loin* 

9».31< 

Tho  classification  of  the  population  of  the  county  of  the 
city  in  the  latter  year  was  U  foUowt: — Males,  91,557  ;  fc- 
tnolcs.  112,508 ;  mates  20  ftmot  age,  50.234;  occupiera 
employing  labourers,  14  ;  do.  not  etnployinz  do.,  26;  kbour* 
c^eujploycd  in  agriculture,  508  ;  employed  in  roanufarture 
and  making  manufacturing  machinery,  155;  employed  m 
retail  trade  or  in  handicraft,  as  masters  or  wurkmen, 
23,576;  capitalistA,  bankers,  ]>rofe8sioDal,  and  other  e«lu- 
catcd  moii,  sti  ju  ;  lalKuir«r^%  ciaployod  in  labour  imt  .i^ncul- 
turaJ,  10,820  ;  other  uiak>»  20  j^ews  of  age  (except  «er>-au(8), 
3619;  miln  Mrvants  JU  yeon  of  age,  2903;  aoi.  under  20 
yews  vt  tM,  888 ;  Fenwle  Mfvtnti^  1 1,872. 

Tba  uniTeraity  of  DuUin  is  incorporated  as  *tlM  College 
of  (he  Holy  nnrl  undivided  Trinity  near  Diihlin,  foujicU-il  iiy 
thu  most  serene  Queen  Elizaheth.'  Tlic  collcj^iale  boJy 
conswta  of  a  provost,  SON  eii  iiciiior  fi-Uou  s,  one  of  wham  is 
vico-provnst,  eighteen  Junior  fellows,  seventy  scholars,  and 
thirty  tizars.  The  number  of  students  at  present  on  the 
books  ii  about  2000,  Hw  pemunent  income  of  the  uni ver- 
ily sriBot  ont  of  lanM  ostatoi,  vhich  produce  a  rent  of 
13.846/.  2».  per  annum,  exduaiv*  of  the  provost's  Moaraie 
estate,  which  produces  a  rent  of  2400^  per  annum,  xne  in- 
c<jn!e  arcriiin^  V»y  tlu:  rla.s^  fees  of  pupils  amounts  to  about 
3U.UU0/.  per  annum,  and  a  largo  sum  !■>  annually  drawn  m 
rents  of  chambers,  and  fees  for  commons,  it* . 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society,  incorporated  by  George  II.. 
1 749.  occupies  the  late  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Leinsler  in 
Ki1idM«*ttrMt.  The  income  of  the  society  arisen  from  sub- 
acriplioiw  of  membera,  and  an  annual  parliamcntar)  grant 
of  5300/.  Thuir  museum  is  open  to  the  jiulilie  twice  a  week ; 
and  their  profe-SAora  deliver  public  and  iiraiis  courses  of  lec- 
tures m  their  several  sciences.  A  eun>iilerable  number 
of  youths  aro  abo  instructed  gratis  in  the  line  ait«  in  the 
tiohools  of  the  society. 

The  Royal  Irish  Academy,  for  promoting  the  study  of 
leiencc.  polite  literatun^  and  antiquities,  was  ineorporated 
in  1 786.  The  funds  of  the  academy  are  asiusted  by  a  par- 
liamentary grant  of  300/.  per  annum.  The  academy  house 
is  in  Grafion-street,  where  thaie  it  s  good liblUJ pemliarly 
rich  in  antiont  Irish  MSS. 

The  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
aicbiteeture,  incorporated  in  1803,  also  reeen  es  a  parlia- 
mentary grant  of  800/.  per  annum.  The  academy  house  in 
Abber-street  was  bestowed  on  the  bodv  hf  Mr.  Joboslone, 
die  dtttlnguished  architect;  and  here  tnereis  an  annual  ex- 
hibition of  paintin-.;  and  scnliiture. 

The  other  chief  soi  ieiie-  for  tlie  promotion  of  (-ciem  e  and 
general  knowledge,  wlm'h  arc  not  mcorporaied.  m  DubUn, 
are  the  loological.  phrenological,  geological,  agncultural, 
hflltimdtural,  and  Dublin-library  societies. 

A  oona-dCTablo  atimulos  ba»  boon  given  to  the  liteniy 
fNRectts  in  Dublin  by  the  establiahment  lh»m  tims  to  time 
of  varioiH  ^K'riodiriil  'vnrk.-;.    Tlie  newspajter  pHOH  of  Pllli 
kn  coiwhU  of  eiKhtiHiU  dilfereal  papen. 


(Harris  s  Htttoru  of  lAe  Cii^y  Dublin,  Dublin,  1 763; 
WhiteUw  and  Wakh»l7wftiry  ifftht  Ciif  afDubtm,  loo- 
don,  1818 ;  Haion't  HiHorytiftke  C«^he£xamfSt.  Patrtek; 

Brewer's  Beautiet  of  Ireland;  Picture  <>/  Dublin,  Currv, 
Dublin,  1835;  Hgfmrls  of  Commisiti'i'ii'ri  and  Pur/iainent- 
arijPapert.) 

DUBNO,  the  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  the 
richest  and  most  productive  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Rus- 
sian govsRimant  of  VoUivnia.  It  is  aituated  on  the  Irm. 
in  80^  98'  N.  Ut,  and  95*  40'  K.        and  belonfri  to  the 

prince  of  Lubomin^ky,  wlio  take--  from  it  a  ducal  title  a^s  its 
owner.  Tlie  Polisli  nobility  of  these  piirts  held  tlieir  '  cun- 
traclc,*  or  annual  sessions,  at  Dubn<»  from  1  774  till  WesliTU 
Poland  wa«  usurped  by  Ru<«ka.  Dubuo  is  an  extremely 
irregular  town  in  construction;  the  streets  are  narrow* 
crooked,  and  uupaved:  it  contains  about  1190  housca, 
almost  whiAly  of  wood,  and  8700  inhabitants,  among  w  hom 
are  a  f,Meat  many  Jews;  and  has  a  ducal  residence,  a  Greek 
abliev  of  the  onler  of  St.  Basil,  several  Greek  and  Roman 
Calliolie  elmreVies,  and  a  grammar-srliool.  The  ]ieo|>Ie 
carry  on  miu  h  traffic  ill  com.  flax,  tobacco,  fi.*li,  and  cattle, 
(lie  produ<-e  o  f  the  n^aoent  «aunli7»  and  bold  s  lais*  finr 

at  Whiuuntide.  

DUB08,  JEAN  BAPTISTB*  vas  born  at  Beauvain  in 
the  year  1670.  He  bcvan  to  study  theologv,  but  soon 
abandoned  it  for  polities.  He  was  employed  by  H.  Da 
Torcy,  minister  of  foreign  affair*,  on  several  secret  negutia- 
tions,  and  oa  account  of  hn  talents  was  rewarded  hy  ft 
pension.  Having  retired  from  Ins  political  avocations,  ho 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  hieralure.  and  lh«»  nierii  of 
his  works  was  sufficient  to  procure  his  admission  into 
the  Acadtoie.  U«  died  at  Foria  in  1742.  aiker  a  long 
illnesa.  . 

The  work  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known,  'Reflexions 
Criti<iues  sur  la  Po^ie  et  sur  la  Pcinture,'  is  excellent.  He 
first  iiii|uires  into  the  cause  of  the  fine  arts,  and  discovers 
it  in  the  lo^'e  of  excitement  which  ts  naturally  luiplaaled  in 
the  human  breast:  man.  he  tliinks,  would  ratbcr  be  un- 
pleaaantly  exceed  than  not  excited  at  all.  He  theu  ^u- 
ceeds  to  the  eanae  of  the  pleasure  felt  in  witnessing  tnpcal 
representations.  He  observes  that,  from  the  befoie-nMied 
love  of  excitement,  people  are  fond  of  kokiny  at  cxeeutions, 
Jic.,  and  then  remarks  that,  when  the  excitement  caused  by 
the  contemplation  of  a  real  scene  of  miser)  has  snbsidefl,  it 
is  fallowed  by  the  unpleasant  relle<  ti()n  that  onu  of  aur  fel- 
low-creature's has  been  suffering  mtensely.  Hence  a  method 
should  be  devised  by  which  we  may  have  the  excitement 
without  the  painful  reflection.  This  end  is  accomplished  by 
tragedy  or  a  tragical  pictuie.  where  die  sufferin;^.  being 
feigned,  leaves  behind  no  rcclin>;  of  regret  Keeping  this 
principle  in  view,  he  goes  on  to  inmnre  wltat  are  the  proper 
subjects  for  ix)eiry  and  painting,  using  as  lite  standard 
of  his  judginenl  ihc  greater  or  less  degree  ot  excitement 
occasioned  by  such  and  such  subjects.  His  discussions 
whether  the  hero  of  a  tragedy  iihould  be  a  person  of  anticut 


or  modem  history,  on  the  appropriate  use  of  allegories,  and 
similar  topics^  are  managed  m  the  pleaiaaiert  style  poaaible, 
and  arc  besides,  if  we  make  due  allowaiwe  Ibr  the  French 


dramatic  prejudices,  very  instructive,  as  well  for  tlie  cntii  al 
views  which  they  contain  as  for  the  historical  ani>cdule» 
with  whicli  they  arc  lUiistrtttitl.  Diibos  is  also  known  as  an 
historian  by  his  'Hisioire  de  la  Ligue  de  Cambrai,'  and  '  De 
rElablissement  de  la  Monarchic  tran^aiso  dans  lesGoulea** 
works  which  were  admiied  by  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  slighted  by  others. 

DIIC  AREL,  ANDRKW  COLTEE.  an  eminent  English 
antiiiuary.  v\a>  born  lu  1713,  in  Normandy,  whence  hi> 
father,  who  was  ilescendcd  from  an  .ml  i  ;:t  famil)  at  C^ieii 
in  that  province,  came  to  England  soon  after  Ih*;  hirih  of 
his  second  son  James,  and  resided  at  Green wielu  In  17-'y, 
whilst  a  schohu'  at  Eton,  he  was  for  three  months  under 
the  care  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  on  account  of  an  aociduoi 
which  deprived  him  of  the  sight  of  one  ejfS.  In  1731  he 
was  admitted  a  gentleman-commoner  of  St.  John's  Coflegp. 
t)xford;  B  C  L.  17  in;  D,  174'J;  and  became  a  memWr 
of  D»>cl«>rj»'  Commons  in  1  'lA^.  He  was  elected  commissary 
of  the  exempt  jurisdiction  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Si. 
Katharine,  near  the  Tower  of  London,  in  1 755,  and  \»  jls 
appointed  commissary  and  ollicial  of  the  city  and  diocese  of 
Ganterbunr  Iqr  Arehfaishop  Uerring  in  1758.  Upon  the 
ineorporation  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  1785,  he  xn» 
apijoinled  'jiir  nfits  first  fellows. 

variiost  publicaUoQ  (witiiout  ins  uatoei  '4a&  'A  ivur 
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throush  NtwoKindy,  dMcribed  in  a  Letter  to  a  Frien>1,'  puli- 

lishcd  IP  1754,  in  -Ito.,  enlarged  and  rfini!ili>Iii'rl  in  fulin  iii 
l"C",  iiiMicr  the  title  of '  Anglo  Nuiiiiiui  Aiiu<|uiiiui,  mu- 
»i-;t  ri-ti  in  uTour  tlirou^li  |)arl  Nornianily,  bs  l>r.  Ducurel, 
!nu>ir.iteil  vnth  twculj-atjveu  jdatess.'  llis  second  publi- 
iM  iun  H  as' A  Series  of  above  tvo.hundrcd  Anglo-Gallic,  or 
Nuruum  and  Aquitain  Coins  of  the  autieul  Kiuj^s  of  England, 
exhibited  in  sixteen  copper-plates,  and  illustrated  in  twelve 
Letters,  addMNed  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London 
and  aareral  of  its  Members,'  4lo.,  London.  1767.  Ilis 
portrait,  engravi^  by  Purn  trom  a  };;\inlinL;  hy  A.  Soldi. 
1746,  was  first  prefixed  lu  llii.-  work,  wliii  h  \^ as  the  result 
of  his  if-quaintance  with  M.  de  Bo/e.  koei  *  r  of  the  French 
king's  me<ials.  In  1760  he  printed  for  private  distribution, 
tn  4 to,,  an  account  of  his  friend  Browne  Willis,  read  at  the 
Sxiety  of  Aiitii|uaii«i  that  year.  In  1 763  he  publiabed  '  A 
Repertory  of  ttie  EndowmeDts  ofViearegm  in  tbediocete 
of  Canterbury.'  in  4lo.,  which  was  n|)rintLtl  \\i!h  large 
additions,  in  8vo.,  in  1782,* with  ilie  turtUer  additi<i:i  df  a 
isperlory  of  endowments  uf  \  imragcs  iri  the  dioce>f  of  Ko- 
rlicater.  Dr.  Ducarcl  gave  a  manuscript  abstract  uf  the 
brje  history  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Bee,  in  Normandy, 
iiawn  up  by  Dura  John  Bourcct,  a  monk  of  that  bouse,  to 
Ur.  John  Nichols,  who  printed  it  in  1779,  in  8vo,,  with  an 
npendix  of  original  deeds ;  and  who  Ukewise  printed  in 
toe  same  year,  in  2  vol*.  8vo„  '  Some  Account  of  the  Alien 
Pri  ries,  and  of  such  laiuls  as  ihcy  aio  known  to  have 
j'w^t>ss»(|  in  Ensflanfli  and  Wtilen,'  tiie  chief  materials  of 
wi,.  li  wen-  al-u  <  oll.ctt'd  by  Dr.  Ducarcl.  The  greater 
T  ir;  i)f  the  materials  of  the  '  Collection  of  Royal  and  Noble 
Wids,'  from  the  Conqueror  to  Henry  VIL,  printed  by  Mr. 
Nichols  in  1 7aO»  were  likewiie  Aumiahed  hy  Dr.  Ducarcl. 

In  1783  he  publiahed  'The  Histiicy  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  St.  Kiithartne,  near  the  Tower  <if  London,  Irom 
its  FoundiUiun  in  12  73.'  This  work  had  bci  n  (-(,ni|)di-d  by 
the  doc-tiir  for  tiif  us«' of  Queen  Cliarlotto,  this  ihiin  h  being 
the  only  ecclesiaiiiu  al  [  referment  in  the  fjift  of  the  queen 
'wnsort  of  England  .\n  aj)pendi.\  to  this  work  was  pub- 
li;$hcd  in  1790.  in  No.  LU.  of  Mr.  Nichols's  '  Bibliotiieca 
Topogiaphica  Britannica.* 

In  1 7{S3  he  published,  as  No.  XIL  of  the  '  Bibliutheca 
Topograph ica  Britunnira,'  *  Some  Account  of  the  Town, 
Church,  and  ArciiiL-in.s(o|pal  Palace  of  Croydon,  in  the 
Couiitv  ui  iiurroy,  from  itii  Foundation  to  1783,'  4to.,  origi- 
nally drawn  up  by  him  in  1754  at  tlie  request  of  Arch- 
bishop Herring.  He  also  drew  up  in  the  '  Bibliotheca 
Topographica  Britannica,'  No,  XXV H.,  'The  History  and 
Antiqiutiee  of  the  Aichkqiiaeopal  Palace  of  Lambeth,  fiom 
ita  Pomndation  to  the  Pnnent  Time,'  I78j.  4to.  dedicated 
to  Arthbisliop  Moore. 

Dr.  Ducarel's  life  was  one  of  indefatigable  industry. 
Exclusive  of  the  works  already  mentioned,  the  publira  iuti 
of  Snelling's  nlatcs  of  English  medals  oriji^inated  with  liim. 
He  wrute  iti  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions'  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  treeji  indigenuiu  to  Great  Britain,  followed  hs  an 
aceottut  of  the  early  culthraljott  of  botany  in  England,  His 
letter  to  Gerard  Meerroan,  grand  pensionary  at  the  Ha^ue, 
on  the  dispute  concerning  Corsellis  a«  the  first  printer  in 
England,  translated  into  Latm  b)  Dr.  Musgrave,  %viih 
ATecrman's  answer,  was  published  in  the  second  volume  uf 
Meerman's  '  Oricines  Typographical'  in  1763.  He  entered 
'??eplv  into  the  Rowleian  roniroversy,  of  which  he  entcr- 
'i.ricd  what  is  now  the  jji  ucnil  opinion.  He  completed  a 
liatof'variolu  editions  <^  the  Bible  and  pert*  thereof  in 
Bo^th,  from  )M6to  1776,  an  improved  edition  of  which 
»is  published  in  1778  at  the  expense  of  Archbishop  Corn- 
wjUl-*.  His  uiLinoirsof  Archbishop Huttou  and  hi?  family, 
fa:.'-lv  virilten,  win-  {iiirchascd.  at  the  sale  of  his  lilmirv,  by 
Dr.  Lort  for  the  Huttou  family.  He  perfected  tiic  cata- 
'  ^aue  of  the  different  portions  of  the  Lambeth  library»and 
luade  a  general  index  to  all  the  archiepiscopal  n^iaters  at 
Lusboih,  from  Peeham  to  Herring,  in  forty-eight  volumes 
in  ibtiok  his  oirn  duplicate  of  which  was  bought  at  the  silo 
of  the  late  Mr.  Cough's  librar)'.  for  the  MS.  department 
of  the  British  Mu.-oam.  In  addition  to  uU  iht^'  lutrary 
labours,  his  ufliriai  attendance  to  the  duties  ot  Doctors' 
Commons  was  unremitting. 

Di.  Ducarcl  died  at  hLs  liou.sc  at  South  1-imbotli,  May 
S9th,  17^5.  Tli«»  immediate  cause  of  llie  disorder  vihaii 
carried  bini  off  wa«  a  euddea  sucprieei  on  receivinfit  whilst 
It  CSanterbury,  a  letter  intbrrainiif  him  that  Mra.  Da<«rel 

was  at  the  p<-iint  of  rh- it';  !!,  v.  ~  1-  irit-d  in  his  favnuril.- 
thurch  of  S:.  Katliaiiuc,  near  ihu  uilar,  in  a  vault  which  I 


ho  had  lenf^  belh«e  selected  Ibr  thftt  purpose.  (Ni«heia*s 
Uterary  Anfcdotrs,  \ ol.  v i.  p.  380-~494 {  CHilmen's  Ao^. 

Diet.  vol.  |i.  .:7.>  ;)s.).) 
DUCAT,  DLCATOON.  [Monkv.] 
DUCIS,  JEAN  FRANCOIS,  was  born  at  Versailles  m 
1 73-2,  and  bectuae  a  dramatic  writer  somewhat  late  in  life. 
His  fucst  pieces  made  but  little  imprassion,  uid  it  was  not 
until  he  had  produced  a  version  of  Shakspeere's  *  Hemlet* 
that  his  name  began  to  acquire  some  celebrity.  'Romeo 
and  Juliet,'  the  second  trageay  from  Shakspeare,  had  great 
sticre.ss.  But  Ducis  has  so  altered  the  works  of  our  great 
author,  that  were  it  not  for  the  name  we  should  with  difhiulty 
discover  any  connexion  between  the  original  and  the  vcr>i(iii. 
He  subsequently  tried  to  imitato  the  Greek  drama  in  a  tra- 
gedy called  *(Baipus with  AdmetQs;'  but  he  .soon  returned 
to  ShakapaeM,  aiM  wrotek  among  other  pieeeSk  'Macbeth,' 
*Othe11o,'and<Iie«-.*  In  1778  be  was  called  to  theAea- 
d^niii-  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  hy  Voltaire.  He  afterwards 
became  .wretary  to  Louis  XVIll.,  and  was  ever  most  de- 
votedly attached  to  liiin.  Even  wiien  almost  starving,  he 
refused  a  pen  loti  of  4U,00U  francs  and  the  ci-uss  of  tho 
legion  of  honour,  which  were  offered  him  by  Napoleon. 
The  restoration  of  bis  betoved  kin^  rendered  his  old  age 
happy.  At  his  flfst  andienee  the  ktng  recited  to  him  some 
of  his  own  verses:  *I  am  more  fortunate,*  cried  the  old 
poet  in  ecstacy,  than  Boileau  or  Racine ;  they  recited  their 
verses  to  Louis  XIV.,  but  mj  king  nciteB  injr  vedei  to 
me.'    He  died  in  1816. 

DUCKBILL.  [ORNITHORHYNCHrs] 

DUCKS,  AN.\TrNifC,  a  subfamily  of  the  Anatider,  in- 
cluding the  tnm  (fucks  of  SwainMiu  only. 

The  third  book  of  Beloa  is  entitled  '  De  la  Nature  des 
Oyscaux  vivanta  le  long  des  rividr^  ayants  lo  pied  plat, 
nuinmiS^  cn  Latin  Pa/mi'pf(^'s  .\ves,' and  OOnprelMIMiU  all 
llie  weh-looted  hi:ds  klloWU  to  hiin. 

WilUif^liby  distinguishes  the  '  whole-footed  birds  with 
sliortor  legs  into  such  as  want  the  back-toe  and  such  as 
have  it ;  these  latter  into  such  as  have  all  four  toeswebbed 
together,  and  such  as  have  the  btek'toe  loose  or  sepiiato 
from  the  rest ;  these  latter  again'  he  ftttbdlvidea  *  into  niur- 
row-billed  and  broad-billed;  the  nartww  hilled  have  their 
bills  cither  hooked  at  the  end,  or  slraig liter  and  sharp- 
poin'.ed.  The  hook-billed  have  tlieir  bills  either  even' or 
looliied  on  the  sides.  Those  that  have  straighter  andbharp- 
pointed  bills  arc  eitlier  short^winged  and  divers,  i ailed 
Douckers  and  LiMia,  or  long-winged  and  much  upon  the 
wing,  called  GuiU.  The  broad-billed  are  divided  into  tha 
Goose  kind  and  the  Duck  kind.  The  Duck  kind  are  either 
Sea-dudit  or  Pvtd'duekf*  He  efkerwenlB,  in  his  section 
on  the  BroadbUlfl  Birdi  'if  f/if  Thick  kind,  thus  treats 
(eluip.  \.):  -  Of  the  Duch  in  fzetirrai.  'The  Durh  kind 
ha\e  bhorier  necks  ami  hirL;er  feet  in  proportio::  ii,  :|icir 
bodies  than  iiees9:  leaser  bodies.  Howbeil,  the  biggest 
in  this  kind  do  equal  if  not  exceed  the  least  in  that.  Inev 
have  shortor  legs  than  Geese,  and  situate  more  backwaro, 
so  that  they  go  waddling ;  a  broader  awl  flatter  back,  vaA 
so  a  more  compressed  body;  and  lastly,  a  broader  and 
Hatter  bill.  Their  tongue  is  poetinoted  or  toothed  on  each 
side.  \*  iiu'h  IS  eoinnion  to  them  with  Grrsr' 

■  These  are  uf  Iwo  sorts,  either  w  ild  or  tunie.  The  wild 
a^ain  are  of  two  sorts — 1.  Sea-ihirkx,  w  inch  feed  mostwhat 
in  salt  vtater,  dive  much  in  feeding,  have  a  broader  bill 
(es|iccially  tho  upper  part)  and  bending  upwards  (to  work 
in  the  sle'm),  a  lu^  hind-toe,  and  tbiu  (likely  for  anidder)^ 
a  long  train,  not  sharp-pointed.  S.  Pma-dudiit,  which 
haunt  plashes,  liave  a  str<  i^ht  and  narrower  hill,  a  very 
little  huul-loe,  a  sharp-pointed  iriiin,  while  belly,  speckled 
feathers,  black  with  glittering  i^reen  in  the  middle  wing, 
with  a  white  transv«u:se  line  on  eiUier  side.  Fur  this  du- 
tniction  of  Sea-dudis  and  Pond-dudtt  we  ere  beholdaa  to 
Mr.  Johmon.' 

Ray  divides  his  *  Palmipedes  ladrostrie  minores,  San 

Aiiatinum  genus'  into  Anates  Marinto  and  Anatet  fluvia- 
tiles,  oujuat  dulceu  prtccipue  frequentantes,  Anatet  ex- 
otica^ HrnsiUi^tntr^,  anrl  Anuies  Diiinf\ttr(/>.  Brisson's 
twenty-foiU'lii  order,  consistuiii  of  hirds  with  f.iur  toes,  the 
three  anterior  being  joined  toi^ether  hy  inenihranes,  tho 
posterior  srfi.iratcd,  and  with  a  denlilatcd  bill,  includes  the 
i;enera  //  .  ,  '/ir,  and  Canard  (Gootanders,  Geeme,  and 
DucMtJ'  ^his  Older  is  pkoed  between  that  order  of  birds 
the  arrangement  and  ronnexion  of  wlwse  toes  is  aJmilnr  to 

the  modificatiorr  r  f  tltcso  pnrts  in  the  twenty-fourth  n  di  r, 
i  but  which  have  a  but  wiUiuul  dcnuiaitioMs  <  rufliiu.  I'elreis* 
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Chdts,  Tenu,  &e.X  and  tb*  tmnty-fifth  order,  wbieh  k  dii- 
tinguubed  hj  the  birds  arranged  under  it  having  all  the 
toes  joined  by  membranes  (the  Darters,  Boobies,  Pelicans, 

to 

Linnsus,  under  his  third  class  of  birds,  Mwirrer,  included 
the  genersi  Anas,  Mergut,  Alca,  Procfllaria,  Diomedea, 
Felecanus,  Piotut,  Phaettm,  Colymbut,  Larut,  Sterna,  and 
Byncffyps;  in  short,  all  those  birds  which  possess  a  rather 
blunt  bill,  covered  vith  M  e^demii,  giliMiu  at  tlM  base, 
dilated  at  the  apex,  and  with  dentieulated  fhuoes,  «  fleshy 
tnnf^uc,  and  palmaud  liatatorial  feet  The  class  standi 
belwwn  the  Pictr  iind  the  Grallee.  The  BeomAnas  com- 
proliend.s  the  swans,  the  ucese,  tXtA  ill  tUB  111  the 

general  acceptation  of  the  term. 

Pennant's  twcntjr-lburth  genus.  Duek,  is  placed  between 
the  genua  Mtrgmatr  (OoouodAr)  and  the  genus  Corwt' 
rant;  and  it  enin|iKAeniih  the  iwani,  the  geese,  and  aU 
the  ducks,  like  the  Linnean  genus  Anas. 

Latham,  who  divides  the  hinls  into  terrestrial  and 
aquatic,  makes  his  ninth  order,  Palmipedes,  consist  of  two 
great  sections :  the  Arst  consisting  of  those  with  long  feet 
— 'AvDset  and  Flamingo  for  example,— and  the  second  of 
those  with  short  feet,  comprehending  all  the  short-limbed 
aquatic  birds  with  webbed  ftet 

Lac^pide's  second  subclass  of  bil^  consists  of  those 
the  lower  part  of  whose  legs  is  deimded  of  feathers,  or  have 
many  toes  united  by  a  membrane.  Tlie  first  division  of 
this  subclass  consists  of  those  which  have  three  anterior 
toes  and  one  posterior  toe,  or  none.  The  first  subdivision 
eonsifits  of  the  Water  Birds.  Oifmur  (TEau :  and  the  twenty- 
thild  order  of  Lac£pMe  comprehends  those  genera  which 
have  a  dentiUted  bfl],  vii^  CaHard,Amu{  Harkt  Mergut  i 
Prim,  Prim.  The  gsttni  Ante  oomists  of  all  the  hiids 
which  combine  v.--,:h  the  characters  above  stated  a  wide 
bill,  rounded  at  us  extremity,  and  furnished  around  the 
Oiiindibles  with  small  vertical  latninn?. 

Dum^l  {Zoolojne  AfUMlytique,  1806)  divided  the  birds 
into  six  orders.  Ine  last  of  these  is  formed  by  the  Palmi- 
pUes;  and  the  first  fiunflyof  that  order,  the  Serrtroetrei  or 
Fritmortm»p/iet,  oontaios  tho  gonsm  Omard,  BMit  md 
Jflammant  (Mamingo). 

Meyer's  ninth  and  last  order,  Natcttoret,  oontaios  three 
sub-orders  ;  the  second  of  these,  Lamflhm-Jentali,  in- 
cludes ('tj^nus,  Anoi,  An»er.  and  ^fl^ffwl  ( ISIO). 

llliger  (1811)  made  the  Xatatores  his  seventli  and  last 
order,  and  the  Lamelloto-dentati,  the  third  section,  com- 
prehends the  genera  Anat,  Anter  (Brisson),  and  Mergut. 

Gavior's  sixth  and  last  onUit  is  the  Pabu^pidet;  and  the 
laal  iaikf  of  that  oider,  Lam^UreHret^  eonteins  the  great 

KtW  Dee  Canarde  (Anax,  Linn.).  Cuvier  remarks  that 
JT  STB  commonly  divided  inio  three  subi,'enera,  the  limits 
of  each  of  which  are  not  very  pn-cise,  viz.,  the  swans 
(Cygnut,  Meyer),  the  geese  (Anser,  Brisson),  and  the 
duciu,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term  (AniH,  Meyer). 
The  other  great  genns  of  Cuvier's  LameUirottret  is  Mergtu, 
linn. 

Cuvier  separates  the  genns  AtiM  into  two  divisions.  The 
first  eonsists  of  those  whose  hind  toe  is  hordered  by  a  mem- 
brane, whose  head  is  larger  and  neck  shorter  in  comparison, 
and  which  have  also  the  feet  plaee<l  more  Imckward*.  the 
winps  smaller,  the  tail  stifler,  the  tarsi  more  c<impressed, 
the  toes  longer,  and  the  webs  more  entire.  They  walk 
badly,  live  more  exclusively  upon  fishes  and  insects,  and 
dive  more  frequcnUr.  (iVolMw*,  Biehm;  HydrobatettTeiai' 
minek ;  FiUigula,  Charles  Bonaparte.)  This  fliat  division 
contains  the  Rillowin^  subdivisions :  Li's  ATarreit.\''t  (Oidemia 
Fleming,  Anas  ni^Ta,  A.fusca,  Linn.,  &c.):  I.ps  Garrnts 
{Clangula,  Leach;  .4na$  frlan'aHs,  A-  /lixlrinnira.  Linn., 
&C.);  Let  Eiders,  Eider  duck^,  Somaieria,  Leach,  Anas 
awlKHAMI,  Lmn. ;  Let  Milhuint,  Fuligula,  Leach. 

The  second  division  is  formed  by  those  ducks  which  are 
withoat  the  memhranous  border  on  the  hind  toe,  and  have 
the  head  smaller,  the  foot  less,  the  neck  longer,  the  bill 
mere  equal,  and  the  body  lens  elHm«y '^pais),  These  walk 
better,  and  seek  aquatic  pla'iTs  .m  1  tfn  ir  -i  i?ds  as  much  as 
<i>h  and  other  animals.  It  wiiuld  Keera,  atids  (Cuvier,  that 
the  swelluiu'S  of  their  trachero  are  of  a  homogeneous  bony 
and  cartilaginous  substani-e.  U  ts  to  this  division  that 
Charles  Lucian  Bonaparte.  ]<rince  of  Musignano,  confines 
the  anmUation  Anas.  The  following  are  the  snbdivisions: 
Let  Simehett,  Rkynchatpii,  Leach;  Let  ThdbrMet,  Anat 
te/fbrnu.  Linn.,  &ic. ;  those  which  have  naked  parts  aKiut 
the  head,  «nd  often  a  boss  or  convexity  on  the  base  of  the 


hOL  as  the  Muscovy  duck;  those  with  a  pointed  tail, 

aatta.  Linn.,  fbr  instance ;  tho.se  whose  male  has  eurled 
f»*uthers  in  the  tail,  as  the  wild  duck,  Botcfuu,  Amu 
Hnnchaf,  Linn. ;  those  which  h.ivo  a  tuft  on  the  head  and 
the  bill  rather  narrower  aateriorlv,  as  the  Summer  duck. 
Anat  tpontOy  Linu.,  and  the  Mandarin  duck,  Anat  gulert- 
culata.  Linn..  Dendronetta,  Swsinson ;  those  which  have 
the  bills  of  ducks,  but  legs  even  longer  than  those  of  the 

Eese,  and  which  perch  and  nestle  in  treee,  Anat  arbarm, 
nn.,  &c  One  of  these  Cuvier  ohsenres  has  the  ftet  uoljr 
semipalmuted,  Anat  semijxiimaia,  Lnthnni.  Finally,  Cuvier 
goes  on  to  stall!  that  we  posses.s,  espwiaily  in  winter,  among 
those  which  have  nothina;  remarkable  about  iIk:  :,  Anat 
ttrmerOf  Linn  ,  A.  Feneloj  e,  Lino. ;  and  many  small  »acoiea 
which  aie  distin^ishcd  bv  Uie  name  uf  Saretttte,  TMb, 
Amt  mufrquedidut  Linn.,  tna  ceanum  Teal,  fiir  aaanpls. 

Vieolot^  fifth  Ktd  last  older  is  again  dsnombttiM  Mite. 
toret :  it  consist-s  of  three  tribes,  \  iz.,  the  Tileopodf.i.  the 
AtiliopLides,  and  the  Ptilnptercs  (l^ilopteri).  The  third 
family  of  the  Teieopodes,  the  Dermorhynquet,  contains  the 
genera  Harle,  the,  Cygru,  and  Canard;  and  this  family  is 
placed  between  the  Divers  (Plongauia)  and  die  PUagitM, 
consisting  of  the  gulls,  terns,  fro. 

The  fblmipidet  form  M.  Temminek's  fiAeenth  order, 
which  oontaios  tiw  whole  of  the  true  web-footed  birdi. 
The  genera  are  numerous,  and,  among  them,  the  duck 
(Canard)  and  the  i:;oosander  {Mergut)  are  plaaad  batwwn 
the  albatros  end  the  pelican  (1815  an<  !820). 

M.  de  BlainviUe  (1815,  1S21.  1822)  divides  Nalatoret  or 
Swimmers  into  the  MarToptiret  (Moueltes)  Suifttmo 
rhinient  (Petrela),  Cr t^ttnrkffnient  (Pelkvis),  a:i  i  '  o/yw- 
bient.  The  latter  he  subdividea  into  the  dilit  (Canardt); 
SlA-AiUtiFlongeom) :  v&AJn-AiUtiMamt^tt,  Penguins). 

Mr.  Vigors,  in  his  p-tp  r  'On  the  natural  Allinities  that 
connect  tne  Orders  and  1'  amilies  of  Birds,'  read  before  the 
Linnean  Society,  Decetnber  3,  1823  (Trann.  Ltnn.  .Sic. 
vol.  xiv„  p.  396),  makw»  his  fifth  order  Naiaioret  consist  of 
the  families  stated  in  the  article  Divkss  (vol.  ix.,  p.  36). 
The  ikmily  of  AnoHd/e  (Lc»ch),  to  whkh  he  leads  his 
readers  from  the  preceding  order  {Orattetoret)  hy  means  of 
the  oonnexion  between  the  Rallidee  and  Cereoptit,  consists, 
he  observes,  of  the  groups  which  compose  the  Linnean 
genera  Anat  and  Mergut,  and,  with  respect  to  the  affinities 
mat  prevail  throughout  the  families  of  the  oni«,  be  re- 
marks that  the  more  extensive  subdivisions  of  the  Linnean 
Anat  which  have  been  acknowledged  by  all  systematic 
writers,  either  under  the  name  of  sections  or  genera,  display 
in  ooi\iiuiotion  with  Mergut  a  Ngular  some  of  afilmtu  < 
conlbrmahle  lofhe  principles  advanced  hfhim  as  regulating 
the  order.  The  CrM  |.;ri  i:n,  he  observes,  upon  which  we 
enter  in  this  first  aberrant  family  of  the  order,  has  been 
fonned  into  a  .sectional  subdivision  by  M.  Teraminck.  under 
the  denomination  of  'Let  Oiet;'  and  with  equal  significa- 
tion and  more  efilect  has  been  made  into  a  genus,  under  the 
title  of  Anter,  by  M.  lUiger,  who  therein  ^owed  the  older 
naturalists  that  preoeded  LinnMN.  These  bird*  retain 
much  of  the  manners  of  the  Wadert.  They  are  endowed 
with  considerable  fiicility  in  walking,  arc  found  to  swim 
but  seldom,  and  do  not  dive  at  all.  In  thv-c  r  haracters,  as 
well  as  in  other  partioulara,  they  correspond  with  the  fkmiljr 
of  Larid^.  which  meels  them  at  the  otMt  «xlieiaitf  of  din 
circle  of  Naiaioret. 

To  this  division  succeeds  Cereoptit,  Lath.,  etton^f  alltad 
to  the  pieoeding  Aiutrtt  hjr  its  general  stracture,  but  still 
more  typical  in  thelkmily  in  eonseqttenoe  of  the  length  and 
nak(  ill  I  of  the  farsi  above  the  knee:  characters  which 
indiciiU  a.  greater  power  of  walking,  and  a  greatei'  defici»:ncv 
in  swimiuinu;.  It  joins  the  third  division,  or  the  ^enulaa 
Anat€s,  by  means  of  a  group  of  which  Anat  arborea,  Lmn., 
is  the  representative.  This  third  and  most  typical  group  of 
the  fsmily,  which  aeeoDds  with  M.  Temminek's  fliat  section 
of  '  Canardt  propremtlU  ditt*  still  approaches  more  dosely 
to  the  land  buds  than  the  birds  which  follow:  the  species 
swim  with  ease,  and  even  dive,  but  the  latter  faculty  they 
seldom  exercise  unless  when  pursued.  Hieir  food  is  also 
\em  exclusively  manne  than  that  uf  the  succeeding  noups, 
beui^  composed  of  vegetables,  grains,  and  inaectih  Ul  addi- 
tion  to  fish.  Hus  division,  consisting  of  maoT  prominent 
forms,  of  which  Anat  arborea  befoie  mentioned,  A^tadoma, 
botekat,  djfpeaia,  pmtkpe,  and  quermtedula,  may  be  con- 
sidered types,  ii  distinguished  from  the  remainder  of  the 
■C.ir.nrtls  proprements  dits' of  M.  Temmii n  k  In  the  hind 
toe  bemg  entire,  or  free  from  tbo  lobated  membrane  wiuch 
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IS  attached  to  th«  hind  toe  of  tbe«e  iMt   Mr.  Vigors  pro- 
ceeds to  state  that  ihii  character  of  the  lobated  membrane, 
which  is  of  C4.>n&idoi  >1 1   importance  as  pointing  out  the  ap- 
proach of  the  bird;;  iii  wluch  it  is  found  to  the  more  typical 
ooeauic  families,  prevails  in  ail  the  remaining  groups  of  the 
present  family.  It  is  strongly  conspiflaoua  in  AlW)fii^  lion., 
lb*  next  division  that  appears  to  MloW:  tni  W9  «Qiue- 
quBtly  find  that  the  species  of  that  genus  carry  the  powers 
Mf  nrimming  and  diving  to  the  greatest  extent,  making  use 
of  their  wings  also  in  their  prog^ress  throu^;h  the  water; 
sad  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  a  nonstramed  aud  cni- 
barassed  mode  of  walking,  in  consequence  of  the  backward 
position  of  the  legs.   It  thus  forms  the  passage  to  the  suc- 
ceeding &mily  of  Colymhidar.   In  the  shape  of  its  bill, 
^lieh  ia  akod^r  and  putnily  tompwd,  it  enhibiu  a  dis- 
tiiiet  form  in  in  own  ftmilr :  but  stilt,  bf  means  of  the  bill 
of  an  interv  ening  species,  Af.  albellru.  Linn.,  which  is  inter- 
mediate in  its  breadth  and  depre«sion,  it  pre-.fT\cs  its  eon- 
nvxion  with  the  Anatei.  *\Ve  hence,'  continues  Mr.  Vigors, 
'  pass  to  the  fifth  and  last  group  of  the  family  which,  witii 
Xbb  bill  of  the  Anateg,  retwitnoitof  the  characters  eonapi- 
mous  in  Mtrgiu.  The  fiiniii  nMt  pvamuMnt  in  it,  repre- 
lented  by  the  diflbimtLfanUMlt  Vfitiem  A.jMmt,  danrula, 
lattrioniea,  and  mnHitrima,  possess  a  strongly  lobated  nind 
toe  ;  they  frequent  the  ocean  for  the  most  part,  where  they 
•live  with  the  greatest  fiicihly  and  for  a  lent;ih  of  time  ;  and 
Uiey  live  chiefly  on  marine  animals.   Their  leg^  are  aliio 
thrown  behind  the  equiUbrium  of  their  body;  and  thus 
ako  they  evince  their  contiguity  to  th*  ^ical  Natatoret. 
By  means  uf  the  group  whi^  mlt^aimA.molti*tima,  our 
well  known  Eidtr  Duek  and  its  fleageners,  where  the  bill, 
■wkh  mo  elevated  protttberuMS  at  the  Mse.  approaehat  ^t 
r  ftlie  Anas  o/or.  Linn.,  we  find  ourselves  broui;ht  round 
t  I  the  Cygnus  o(  the  present  dav,  which  forms  part  of  the 
tirsr  divUion.  That  trenus  in  liki  n,  ii]:ior  deviates  partially 
from  the  conterminous  genus  Anser,  in  itji       being  thrown 
noie  backward,  and  its  consequently  greater  awkwardness 
m  walking.  Here  tiien  tbe  affinitisa  are  evident  whieb  thus 
tetdAnh  me  perfeet  letoni  of  the  aerie*  of  the  AmaHdm 
into  Itself.    Before  we  leave  the  family,  I  must  indulge  my- 
self in  observing  a  mo>it  conspicuou-i  peculiarity  which 
marks  t  :ii'  >■  1 1  *  of  affinities  among  the^e  groups.  The  long 
and  slender  neck  observable  in  the  Grallatoret  is  preserved 
in  Bueh  gronps  of  the  AnatidtB  as  are  roost  conterminous  to 
that  order,  such  as  Cygmu,  An$tT,  Btmiela  and  Ctrtoptis, 
Hntil  it  is  superseded  by  the  short  neeki  of  the  more  onanie 
Anatidof,  which  exhibit  all  the  expansion  and  capacious- 
BOie  of  throat  observable  in  the  typical  Natatoret.' 

M.  Latreille,  in  his  Method  (1825),  makes  the  R:'mij',{4-s 
hin  sRventh  and  last  order;  and  tbe  Lam*Uiro«tre4,  the 
first  of  it«  four  famiUes,  eon^  of  A«  gMMia  C^fgtU,  Oie, 
Anaitqus,  Canard,  Hartt. 

Tbe  method  proposed  1^  M.  de  BUinville  in  1815  and 
1881.  Bad  developed  by  M.  Lhmiiiier  in  18S7»  pkoes  the 
dnelu  {Canard*,  Antu)  between  fdtemm*  and  Mleept,  in 
the  first  snb-cla*.'*,  or  that  of  the  .Vormu/  Bir(b. 

In  the  Xoolo^icul  Journal  (vol.  ii.,  p.  104,  1825-6),  Mr. 
Vit{.)p*  eivos  a  disposition  of  the  Anatidae  which,  a.s  he  says, 
t.-xhibits  a  slight  deviation  from  that  drawn  out  in  his  pa|)er 
m  '  tbe  Affinities  of  Birds,'  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Stephens  in 
tbe '  General  Zool«nr.*  Mr.  Vigors  states,*  in  making  this 
■eeond  dieponlioB,  mat  he  does  not  think,  upon  eoMMere- 
rion,  that  the  two  sub-farailiee  of  the  *  Canardi  proprement 
ilitt '  of  M.  Temminck  can  be  said  to  be  so  ftur  separated 
from  1  1i  ther  ai  by  the  intervention  of  another  sub- 
firmly,  waile  Cy^niu  appears  to  hold  a  a^jparate  slaliiia  of 
njiial  rank  with  the  other  ^Nub-families.  Tue  series  of  affi- 
nity, however,  aooording  to  Mr.  Vip>n»  remains  unaltered: 
t  fHtial  ehango  only  taking  place  in  ikm  mode  of  ideeting 
the  qrpee  of  eeeh  eub-flNatl/.  Mergvt  eeems  to  belong  to 
the  mvtfi  snb^fkniny,  in  hw  opinion,  but  to  be  at  tlw  ex* 
tremity  of  if :  in  ficj  to  be  osculant  between  the  families  of 
Anattdof  and  Colytnlfida:  The  following  is  the  arrange- 
■ent  proposed  by  Mr*  Vigors  in  the  Zoological  Journal. 

Onoo  V.   Natatous,  111.  (Anseres,  Linn.) 
1.  Fam.  AiiATiiuiy  LbbbIi.  (Oen.  Jbiat  Ibr^^  LIdb.) 

8ub^Ain.*AiHMflna. 

Anmr  Bri«s. ;  Brrnich,  Rteph. :  CKenisctis,  Brookes's 
U.  Jf  .8. ;  Cfumopiex,  &teph. ;  Piprtropiertu,  Leaoh. 

*  « 

Qmttpnt$  'lif^*\  Cereopaina. 


*  •  « 

Sub-ftm.  Anatina. 
Tt^i/orna,  Leach ;  Cairina,  Klem. ;  Amis,  AucU;  Ik{fiU 
Leach ;  Mareca,  Staph. ;  Quarquedula,  Kay ;  ShjftuJttupu, 
Irtwirh 

*  «  «  • 

Sub-fam.  P 
Ckmgula,  Flen.;  Hanida.  Ru;  Oergiu,  Linn.  (J/«r<- 
ganrntt  Bdn.);  Smaltna,  tmoi;  Omma,  JSleax.; 


Sidnlkm.  Gjyfninn. 

Cygnut,  Meyer. 

The  oiljer  four  fkroilies  are — 2.  Colymbids,  Z,eodl ;  3 
Alcads) ;  4.  Peleoenidaet  LocuAi  6.  LH^da^  ZmcA. 

Mr.  Yarrell  in  hia  'ObMrvatfamaon  iheTnusInn  ofBnds,* 
read  before  the  Linnoan  Society,  February  6,  Wi:  (Lmn. 
Tram.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  378),  after  speaking  of  the  form  of  ihe 
windpi|>i-.  uni  ing  others  of  the  black  swan  o!' New  Holland, 
Anas  (iirutii.  Lum.,  and  of  that  of  the  seiQi|>ahtiat«Mi  goose. 
Anas  s»inipulmata  of  Dr.  Latham,  goe.i  on  to  remark  that 
the  difleceot  apaoiei  of  gcose  cou^dered  British  present 
nothing  MmiuUe  in  their  trachc»,  the  Egyptian  goose 
alone  exoepled,  the  neleof  which  speciee  poaaesses  a  bony 
enlargement  at  tbe  bottom  of  its  windpipe;  and  he  notices 
the  circumstance  that  systematic  authors  seem  to  agree  in 
placiug  this  bird  at  the  bottom  of  the  li^t  of  the  geese,  where 
It  appears  to  occupy  its  pruper  bituation  ;  and  observes  that, 
combining  as  it  Aom  mme  uf  the  characters  comnKW  to  thow 
birds  and  the  true  duck^  it  becomes  a  very  nalunl  Unit 
between  them,  and  he  doMS  hia  intereetiiw  peper  with  in 
arrangement  of  the  Britidi  apeciee  of  tbe  btter  portion  of 
this  family /oumM  vpon  itdtmoi at  wttt at  txfmut  «om- 

formation. 

'  The  first  division  of  true  ducks,'  says  Mr.  Yarrell,  'will 
contain  the  Shielduck,  Muscovy,  Wild  Duck,  Gadwali, 
Shoveler,  Pintail,  Wigeon,  Bimaculated  Duck,  GargaiMqr, 
and  Teal,  all  of  which  will  be  found  to  have  the  following 
duiactors  in  common.  Externally  they  cxiiibit  eonsidecable 
leuthof  neck:  the  winga  are  also  uing^  teaching  to  the 
eno  of  the  tail ;  the  tarsi  somewhat  round ;  the  hind  too 
free  or  having  no  pendent  lobe.  In  habits  ttiey  may  be 
stated  generally  as  tVoquenting  fresh  water,  but  nassing 
much  of  their  time  on  land,  fcedinij;  lu  diiclies  and  about 
the  shallow  edges  of  pools  on  aquatic  plants,  initects,  worms* 
and  oecasionally  flsli,  taking  their  food  at  or  near  the  sur- 
&oe;  posMiiing  great  powei*  of  flight,  but  seldon  diving 
unless  purmaA.  Of  tnetr  intemel  loft  parts,  the  stomeeh 
is  in  the  greatest  degree  muscular,  forming  a  true  gizzard; 
the  intestines  lon;^,  the  enseal  appendages  from  si.\  nine 
inches  in  len^^ih  in  the  larger  birds,  and  decreasing  only  in 

Eroportiou  to  the  size  uf  (he  species.  Qt  (he  Umes  it  may 
0  obser%-ed  that  the  ribs  are  short,  extending  but  little 
beyond  the  line  of  tbe  posterior  ed|(e  of  the  sternum ;  the 
keel  of  the  breaat-bone  deep,  aflbrding  great  extent  of  eur- 
face  for  the  insertion  of  large  and  poworfill  pectoral  mus- 
cles ;  the  enlargement  at  the  bottom  of  tlM  trachea  in  all 
of  thorn  IS  of  bone  only.  The  wilddiMsfc  naj  be  comidMod 

the  type  of  this  division.* 

Mr.  Yarrell  then  proceeds  to  stale  that  the  Eider  Duck, 
King  Duck.  Velvet  Duek,  and  Scoter,  possessing  some  rha- 
ractm  common  to  the  preoeding  dam*  end  others  belong- 
ing to  that  nest  in  mccemion,  appear  to  supply  the  link 
between  theee  two  dlviaiomi;  and  ne  regrete  that  tbe  ex- 
treme rarity  nf  tln^  l-t-tmmcd  si>ec!  ^  ba  d  jirevented  him 
&om  making  any  examination  beyond  thai  afforded  by  the 
external  parts  of  preserved  si»cciinei)f>  in  collections. 

The  next  division  of  true  ducks,  aeoordtng  to  Mr.  Yarrell. 
includMin  the  following  order  the  Red-crested,  the  Pochard, 
Femiginoiia.  Scaup,  Tufted,  Harlequin,  Long-tailed,  and 
Golden-^;  and  their  geneid  distinetions.  he  remarks,  in- 
ternal as  well  as  externsi,  compared  with  those  of  the  birds  of 
the  first  division,  will  be  found  of  an  opposite  character.  Ex- 
ternally, they  exhibit  the  neck  and  wings  short,  the  btteh 
only  roaciimg  to  the  origin  of  the  fail-feathers;  the  tarsi 
short  and  compressed ;  the  hind  toe  lobaied,  and  an  extend- 
ed web  to  the  inner  too.  They  frequent  Uie  sea,  ur  the 
deep  parts  of  the  fresh-water  lakM»  and  have  bt^tii  callod 
oceanic  ducks ;  thev  are  seldom  Mtt  OH  land,  their  walk  is 
embarrassed  from  tM  baekwaid  poeilion  of  their  Icp,  but 
they  dive  constantly  and  with  great  faoilitv,  taking  tbeu-  prey 
at  various  deotlis  below  the  lurikoei  ueir  food  eoosiats 
«f  flnrndaiidiiMll-flilLaiid  iMritttimiflU  Iwitetf  IHIItatiw 
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TegStable  produetion ;  lUtd  Uiair  powers  of  flight  are  moder- 
ate. Withregud  to  their  soft  parls,  Mr.  Yiirrcll  states  that 
the  cpsopliai^us  h  rapablfc  orgreat  dilatatioa.  Uwt  th«atoinach 
111  a  muscular  piuara,  Ml  that  the  intsnial  caTity  inereases 
in  »Ue,  the  sioniui  h-H  af  the  long-tailed  duck  and  gcUlcn- 
eye  most  resembhag  sho  stomach  of  the  mergansers,  whilst 
the  intestines  and  cecal  appendaees  arc  sliortcr,  the  latter 
diminishing  from  six  inches  in  the  first  to  four  and  a  half 
in  the  tufted  duck,  three  inches  in  the  long-tailed,  and  but 
two  in  the  gdld«rn-eye.  The  rttwof  the  bitda of  thia  diviaion. 
aixording  to  the  same  auttior,  are  elongated ;  the  keel  of 
the  breu'it-bone  '^'i-.iflually  rlccrcases  in  clepth  :  the  position 
uf  the  is  more  forward,  ami  iht-  lo  js  aru  placed  fur- 

ther bat'k.  The  tracliea*  uf  these  ducki,  moreover,  are  par- 
ticularly distinguished  from  ihuix:  of  the  others  by  the  en- 
largement at  tna  iMttom  of  the  tube  being  covertKl  with  a 
ddicate  roembimaa^  supported  bv  slender  portions  of  bono ; 
the  trachea  of  the  iM-ereBted  duck  in  an  example  of  this 
n>nn.  and  Mr.  YarceU  ia  of  opinion  that  it  nay  be  eonii- 
dered  the  type  of  this  division. 

As  the  Egyptiiui  goose,  continues  Mr.  Yarrell,  has  in  this 
arrangement  Wen  considered  the  hnk  between  the  gccsc 
and  the  first  division  of  the  true  ducks,  from  its  possessing, 
ivith  the  oharaeters  of  the  former,  the  bony  enlargement  of 
tllO  tnchoa  eommon  to  the  latter ;  and  the  velvet  duck,  for 
similar  reasons,  supplying  the  hnk  between  the  two  divi 
aions  of  true  ducks,  possessing,  among  other  eharaeiera,  an 
alterefl  form  of  the  l)ony  enlarti;eiiierit  of  the  trarhoa  of  tlie 
one,  wit li  the  lobated  tou  of  the  other;  so  the  polden-cyc, 
the  last  of  the  series,  appears  to  complete  tlie  arrutigement 
by  exhibiting  stirae  of  ilie  characters  found  m  the  Mergan- 
sers, w  hich  are  next  in  succession.  Tlje  first  po;iit  of  simi- 
lari^  ia  fiiujid  knr  Mr.  Yarrell  in  the  elongated  featlieia  of 
the  top  of  the  nead,  ftrmii^  a  crest ;  they  agree  alao^  he 
adds,  in  the  shape  of  the  sternum,  and  a  particuUr  exten- 
sion of  its  posterior  edge,  becoming  an  ensiform  process ; 
and  this  extension  of  the  edge  of  the  brcast-bonc  prevails  in 
the  genera  culyuibus,  alca,  and  uria ;  and,  with  the  elonga- 
tinn  of  the  ribs  observable  in  all  good  salt-water  divers, 
laania  intended  as  a  protection  to  the  important  viscera  of 
the  aibdonen,  and  enables  them  to  resist  pressure  when 
below  the  surface.  Tt^  golden-«r|r«,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
aame  author,  is  also  intermediate  in  its  stomaen,  intestinca, 
and  cascal  appendages,  the  latter  being  otily  t  wo  inches  in 
longtb.  In  th«  goosander  indeed  Mr.  Ycine.l  found  that 
thei!«  appendages  rcaihed  three  inches;  hut,  as  he  well 
obaerTea,  thesijte  of  the  bird  beiti^  considered,  ihey  ;ue  re- 
doead  on  a  eompaintive  estimate  to  less  than  two;  hi  the 
Nd^bnaited  marganaer  he  found  them  to  measure  but  one 
ineh,  and  the  awan  he  atataa  ia  without  any.  In  the  fbrm 
of  its  t  rathe;!,  the  golden -eye,  it  seems,  more  closely  rcsiera- 
bles  the  niergan-ers  than  that  of  any  other  duck,  by  the 
enlargement  in  the  tube,  and  in  the  shape  of  the  labyrinth. 
'Thus  the  whole  of  tlie  nuinerous  species  of  Xhc  Anatides 
appear  to  descen  i  tn  the  more  perfect  water  birds  by  grada- 
tions, but  with  well-marke<l  divisionii  throughout.' 

C.  L.  Bonaparte,  in  his  *  Tahella  Analitica  dei  Gcncri," 
(Speccbio  CooiMnitivo^  makes  hia  '  Oidino' WiMcrat 
consist  of  five  Ihmilies:  tfie  Lonffipennet ;  the  Lamellfmo- 
dfniati  ;  tiie  Stf^aiir,j">dfs  ;  tile  Ijibiji^t  i  and  the  Pygo- 
podes.  His  '  Faniiglia'  Ltimeliisn  tli-ittati  compristi^  the 
two  genera  ,i4>/<w  and  Mfri^iis,  tiie  lirsi  of  which  he  charae 
toruies  l^us — 'Beccu  dcprcsso,  uttuso,  con  deuti  lamelli- 
formi and  it  oomprehciids  the  maa,  geeatb  and  ducks 
in  the  fawn  meaning  of  the  term. 

If.  Lewon.  in  hia '  Manual'  (]l»8).  makes  the  Anatida 
{Lamellirostret  oi  Cuvier)  the  fifth  and  last  family  of  the 
sixth  order,  L#«/^/>nipcdf*,  A<i/a/ortf*of  lUigerand  Vieillot. 


Under  the  Anatidee^e  arranges  the  gonera  ( 


Meyer ; 


Atuer,  Briason,  with  its  subgenera j  Cneovntm,  Latham; 
JlmoMt  Linnteus ;  and  Mergtu,  LinroBOT.  Tn  gionaa  ^fnot 
he  dividea  into  two  soctions. 

The  Jtm  MCHon  embraoea  thOM  ducks  which  have  the 
hind  toe  (ponce)  bordend  with  a  membrane  iHydrobatM 
of  Temminck),  and  contains  the  fbllowing  auh|pmera  ^— 


1st.  Maemue,  Cuv., 


:nas  iAnaa  fiuca.  Linn.,  A. 


nigra.  Linn.)  2nd.  MarrorninfJsc,  Marroramphus  (Anat 
perspicHLitii,  Linn.)  3rd.  HyanAalr,  lltjdrtAHitrn,  'i'eiuni 
iAna»  lobata,  Shaw.)  4tb.  Garrt^l,  Cuv.,  tlutrnmiciu 
tAimkitinoniea,  Linn.)  5tl).  Eider,  Cuv..  Plait/put,  Brebm, 
iifnovnaoZ/Mtifna,  Linn.)  6th.  HiUomth  Cuv.,  Fuli'irida, 
8^,  jAmu/uUsuta,  lion.)  7(b.  Miervythrt,  jdicrvpierua 


The  tecoad  t/x'.tion  includes  those  ducks  who6c  lund 
ia  not  bandeicd  bv  a  membrane,  and  the  following  sab^A- 
neraara  anangied  under  it  :—8th.  SoueheU  Cuv.  Cl^mtiUa  j 
{Am*  dypeaSa,  Linn.)    9th.  TtabnM,  Cuv.,  ndbraa. 
Leach,  {AnoJi  tadorna^  LinnJ    10th.  Ul$ifllt,  MmAoUU 
{Atuis  moJirJtaia,  Linn.) 

The  11  ih  suhgenua  is  firmed  of  the  Canard  j  royrcmeiit 
dit,  Anat,  and  is  separated  into  two  iubdivuions.    isi.  Lt^ 
PileU,  which  have  the  tail  pointed  or  surpassed  by  the  i  w 
laigeat  quilla;  Type :  Xe  Jtikt  (Anu  acuta,  LinnJ  2nd. 
The  irw  dudi»,  diatingni^ed  by  the  enried  fcalheia  on  the 

upper  tail -eov'jrts  ;  Type:  (Anat  botchat.) 

The  12th  subgenus  is  the  Canaroie,  Anterma*  (Afta* 
mrliiwjlrucii,  Latham,  Cu\. )  ;  and  the  13th  the  Sarct-ile, 
7V>a/«,  Quertmeduia,  bnssou  (Afuu  querqueduia.  Lam.. 
Anas  crecca,  unn^  Stc.) 

Mr.  Swainsou,  in  his  paper  '  On  those  Birds  which  ex- 
hibit the  Typical  Perfection  of  the  Family  of  AnatiilW'* 
(Journal  of  t/ie  Royal  Ituiitulion  r/ Great  Britain,  August, 
I  remarks,  that  the  most  superficial  observer,  on  look- 
ing to  the  famUv  of  the  Anatidte,  or  ducks,  under  which 
he  will  include  tne  ge««e  and  swans,  must  l>e  struck  by  thw 
remarkable  shape  and  structure  of  the  hiil,  totally  different 
from  that  of  all  other  birds.  This,  in  fact,  he  add%  ta  the 
only  group  in  the  aquatio  order  wherein  tlie  bill  ia  vefy 
coti'sidinahiy  dilated  in  ita  breadth,  and  of  a  texture  unuan- 
all\  soft  In  addition  to  these,  a  third  and  a  very  important 
character  is  discerned:  the  cutting  miirgius  of  the  bill  are 
provided  with  numeroiw  trausveise  lamellar  plaits,  so  uiuch 
developed  in  some  species  as  to  project  beyond  the  bill  • 
thus  assuming  an  analogy  to  the  teeth  of  quadrupeds.  This 
analogv,  however,  is  more  imaginary  ihun  reaU  since  these 
appendages  are  destined  for  a  very  dificreut  purpoae.  The 
met^  although  in  general  Aott,  am  adapted  to  mora  than 
one  purpose,  since  they  aie  not  only  uied  fat  swimming 
and  diving,  but  for  walking. 

Mr.  Swainson  proreeils  to  state  that  '  the  gulls  feed  in- 
discriniiruitely  u|K)n marine  animak.  wiiether  liMiigordead: 
they  are  the  purifiers  of  the  waters  as  the  vultures  are  of  the 
land.  The  pelicana  and  the  penguins  derive  their  support 
firom  thcM  laign  llah  which  the  more  feeble  gulla  can  nei- 
ther captufB  nor  awallow,  while  the  tema  alum  thn  ooenn  in 
aeardi  of  amatt  ilah  which  rise  to  the  atuihee.  But  the  in- 
conceivable multitudes  of  minute  animals  which  swarm. 
voyagers  assert,  in  the  nurlhent  s^j.is,  and  the  equally  nuroe 
rous  profusion  inhabiting  the  sides  of  rivers  and  fresh  w^a- 
ters  would  be  without  «ny  etfectuai  check  upon  their  in- 
crease,  but  for  a  family  of  birds  destined  more  particularly 
for  that  nurpoie.  In  thestmeture^aocordingly,  of  tho  ducka, 
wa  aee  aU  theae  qualiflcatwna  in  the  utmost  perfection.  By 
means  of  their  broad  bill,  as  tliey  feed  upon  very  i^mall  ai)«l 
soft  substances,  they  capture  at  one  effort  considerable  num- 
bers. Strength  of  substance  in  this  member  is  unin-<  i-.s- 
sary:  the  bill  is  tlierefore  comjHurattvdy  weak,  but  gieat 
breadth  is  obviously  essential  to  the  nature  of  their  fuod. 

these  small  inserts  also  which  constitute  tiie  chief  iwod 
of  tho  anatidee  live  principally  beneath  the  anrfitoe  of  the 
nuidtitia  dear  that  the  bill  ahouid  be  to  formed  that  the 
bird  ahonld  have  the  power  of  separating  ita  nouriahment 
from  that  -.i  luch  would  be  dcti  imental  to  the  stomach.  The 
use  of  the  kmina>  thus  becomes  apparent :  the  oifem>ive 
matter  is  ejected  between  iheir  iiitersiiees,  which,  however, 
are  not  suHiciently  vride  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  itisoct 
food  at  the  same  time.  The  mouthAil  of  atuff  brought  from 
the  bottom  is,  aa  it  werob  aifted  meat  eflfeetualljr  by  tliia  cu- 
riooaly-shapcd  bill ;  the  refhae  ia  expdled,  but  the  food  is 
retained.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  tongue  is  inateriallv 
employed  on  this  process :  for  unlike  that  of  all  otli.  r  biid?^, 
it  is  remarkably  large,  thick,  and  fleshy.  From  hciii^'  s,i 
highly  developed,  it  muvt  be  endowed  with  an  uuuiaual 
degree  uf  sensation ;  and  indeed,  a  very  exquisite  aenae  of 
taste  must  belong  to  any  animal  which  has  to  separate  it:* 
food  from  extraneous  substancea,  without  deriving  anv 
assistance  in  tho  prooamfiom  its  powers  of  sight,  ai^aais't 
this  deficiency  nature  has  wisely  provided,  by  beigluemng 
and  increasing  tho  senses  nf  taste  and  touch.' 

In  the  |i)iysiological  series  of  tho  Museum  of  the  RayiJ 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London — Gallery  (317)— is  the  h«>ad 
ufu  Muscovy  duck.  Anas  Moschata,  Lynn,  showing  the  ser- 
rated character  of  tho  margins  uf  the'  mandibles,  and  the 
peculiar  tuberosity  at  the  base  of  the  beak;  and  a  good  op- 
portunity of  studying  the  itnietuia  cf  the  tonguo  is  afforded 
bv  the  piapamtiMia  numbcnd  14B8  and  lAUli   la  Um  fccw 
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m'^r  are  seen  the  bonos  of  the  tongue  and  upf^r  kryux  of 
r«  -wtia  {Cjfgttiu  Olor,  Brisson).  The  glosao-byal  part 
brua<ier  and  longer  than  it  is  in  the  land-birds,  correspond- 
ing to  the  greater  devolopnwnt  of  the  tongue  in  the  lamol- 
lirostiml  swimming  birds,  hut  is  devoid  of  the  cartilaginouH 
nieessea  to  its  posterior  angles  in  the  gallinaceous  tribe, 
n  the  larynx  may  be  distinguished  the  thyroid,  cricoid,  and 
arytenoid  cartilages,  which  in  nio«t  bmls  are  more  or  less 
b  jny :  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  the  largest,  and  covers  the 
whole  antisnur  part  of  the  larynx  like  a  shield :  the  poste- 
lior  broad  part  uf  the  cricoid  (which  H  not  in  thi*  dats  de- 
vrioaad  in  Um  Arm  itf  a  nog)  nqmrti  tt  uhhI  the  ai^te- 
BoUr  eittilagfls  whiali  torn  the  rma  gMHdif  f  thejr  bave 
aii«c!es  for  o[H'ni[i;r  and  clotiinG^  that  fissure,  and  the  larjnx 
J  dt  feuded  by  thi?  latter  action  alone  from  the  entrance  of 
fixid  or  llui  l  No.  l-lf/J  exhibits  thu'  lower  jaw,  with  the 
tongue  aiid  bryiix  of  the  same  bird,  and  it  will  be  mm 
that  tlie  tongue  is  so  far  developed  as  to  correspond  with 
lha  form  of  Uie  lower  jaw.  It  it  a  thick  and  tleuiT  organ, 
Waetvith  fbor  toajntii^nil  tows  cf  barnjr  tooth-like  pro 
sesses,  two  at  the  smes,  and  two  on  the  dorsum,  separated 
by  a  roesial  furrow :  the  baae  of  the  tongue  is  also  armed 
with  rviroverted  »])inet>  ai  raii^utl  in  a  chevroii  (it;ure  ;  simi* 
lar  spines  again  occur  behind  the  larynx.  The  apo-  and 
»ato-hyal  bones  are  distseoted  OH  OM  flde^  but  covcced  by 
the  mttscles  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Swainaon,  in  the  paper  above  quoted,  divides  the  ge- 
flM  Anas  (which  he  thus  characterisot  '  Bill  bnget  than 
the  bead,  depressed  nearly  its  whole  length.  The  base  not 
enlargoil.  tlie  tip  \cry  obtuse:  the  laniiiix  of  the  upper  man- 
dible generally  nrojectrng.  Hinder  too  not  dilated,  short : 
ctewe  short)  thxk*}  into  uie  fidlofiiig  siib-geneia: 

1.  Tyjiical  Group, 
Bill  spatulate,  simple;  huniniol 
eoosidenibly  pRijeetiiig.  .    .  t 


A»Mt  lilt- 


■2.  ^iifi-lypical  GrUH^ 
Hill  spatulate,  lurniahod  with  a] 


i.l^l  membrane;  lamiMB eomti-}MiULAO0MnraCttV«,  S«. 
dtiably  ]>rojecting. 

;J.  Aberrant  iJrouf). 
Bdl  of  equal  brteadth.  pruject- 
iag  lamiDB  abort,  slender,  acute.}    CiuilUOiDVl^  Sw. 


■ct-J 

ite.>  Cii 


Billdejirek-ed.ofequal  lireadlh  ;  | 

laminx  distant,  obtuse,  and  gene- >    HosaiAsi,  Antiq. 
tally  eeneceM ;  tail  short.  .  j 

The  type  of  the  genus  Anas  is  >'onsiilLri(!  by  Mi.  Swain- 
son  to  be  the  shoveler  duck;  ami  lie  thus  speaks  (if  ilie 
arranifeineut  above  set  forih:  'In  regard  to  tlu-  tabular  rlis- 
positiun  of  the  five  «ub-geiitin»,  or  types  of  form,  it  will  be 
expected  that  I  should  say  a  few  words,  since  it  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  mode  of  exhibiltog  circular  afGnities  adopted 
by  that  distinguished  writer  who  Arstdetected  this  arrange- 
toeut.  Od  thUnint  I  miistiebr  ihereaderto  the  ornitno- 
lo^kal volume  ofthe  'Northern  Zoology,* now  about  to  ap- 
pear, where  he  will  find  our  ]eculiar  views  explained  and 
ili.i^iratt-<l.  1  have,  indeed,  chosen  to  enumerate,  in  both 
iriit  inrt's,  the  subordiiiale  divisions  of  the  aberrant  ^Moup, 
but  they  are  always  viewed  by  me  as  forming  a  distinct  cir 
do  of  their  own,  the  primary  divisioni  qf  every  natural 
gnrnf  bung  eomOend  arTHasB  and  not  Fiva.  In  the 
ptesent  instanee,  the  three  sub-genera  of  CHhouffodkM,  Da- 
filiL,  and  Fnschas,  possess  one  common  chnracter,  in  not 
having  the  bill  conspicuously  dilated  at  its  c\trcmity  ;  while 
tlh-ir  circular  succe^sion  can  hardly  be  questioned,  when  we 
find  the  ^reatejit  iiiudem  refomiera*  leave  the  GadwaU  and 
the  Mallard  in  (he  tame  group  ;  these  writer*  having  over- 
]o<ik.ed  the  modifications  of  the  leminB^  and  poswd  over  the 
difference  in  the  habtts  of  these  birds,  as  not  hearing  upon 
the  queitioo.  The  theory  that  the  mallard  is  the  typical 
representation  of  this  farady  has  now,  1  trust,  been  thoroughlv 
in*  e>fic;,ited,  and  demonstrated  to  bo  erroneous  ;t  nor  can  1 
cooKrJer  tTie  two  circular  arrantjemciits  J  that  have  been 
madeof  the  whole  family,  each  apparently  perfect,  butessen- 
tnlhr  dificreot*  in  any  other  light.  They  tfffx  to  me  to 
V  tlw  TMiilt  of  ahrtrast  theovy.  and  of  a  thocwy  misapplied. 

•  Dr       id..  In  Fwraiug.  Stereu  (SUphcM^X 
t  t'tt  the  daacotUMkia,  wm  Un  papvt  WHtaA. 
tfatna.  Tkm.  ■Mi.ikA  t  MMtiSm^tL  Ok) 

P.  C«  Now  MS. 


On  the  other  hand.  I  deem  it  but  justice  to  the  great  merits 
of  another  ornithologist  of  our  own  country  to  acknowledge 
the  uiuiiiitance  I  have  derived  from  his  highly  valuablo  paper 
on  the  trachsea  (trachen)  of  birds.*  and,  at  the  sane  time» 
to  declare  that  if  there  is  any  truth  in  his  own  inferences, 
drawn  from  internal  structure,  or  in  mine,  resulting  from 
attention  to  external  form  and  habits,  be  has  himM  lf  marked 
out  the  true  circle  of  the  anatid®,  Jiir  the  Br^ii^h  spe- 
cies are  cnncerned,  totnllif  uricotuciout  qf  hnnng  done  no. 
There  is,  and  there  cannot  be,  but  one  pbn  of  creation.  In 
our  efibrts  to  dovclou  this  plan  wo  must,  as  Mr.  Ysrrell 
justly  obserrea,  "combine  wmrtained  habits,  external  cha- 
racters, and  anatomieal  itroeture and  in  proportkni  as  we 
can  do  this  SO  may  we  assume  that  our  anraiwement  h  ^im- 
turair'  ^ 

We  entirely  agree  with  the  author  aViuM-  quoted  in  the 
praise  awardc<l  to  Mr.  Yarrell  ;  but  we  hesiitatc  to  join  in 
the  conclusion  that  he  has  '  marked  out  the  true  circle  of 
the  anatidsp,  so  far  as  the  British  species  are  concerned,  to- 
tally uucumciout  qf  having  dBtU  toi^  an  expression  repeated 
also  in  italics  in  the  second  volume  of '  Fauna  Boreali-Amc 
ricana.'  Mr.  Yarrell  proposed  his  method  on  the  combined 
principles  of  '  ascertainetl  habits,  eslertiul  characleis,  and 
anatomical  structure  .'  and  his  paper,  though  it  is  marked 
with  his  usual  modesty,  shows  that  lie  well  knew  all  tliosu 
prtrtciples  and  their  value  as  elements  of  arrangement.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  have  the  best  authority  (lir  stating  that 
Mr.  YarrsU  had  not  the  want  of  oonseionsnew  attribuled  to 
him. 

Dr.  RichardsHin  C  Faun 1 1  i rr :i] i ■  Americana")  observes  i  li .i : 
the are  '  of  i^reaL  ■lujiortauce  in  the  fur-countne#, 
as  they  furnish  at  certain  .'•easo!!  in  tho  year,  in  many  vx. 
tensive  districts,  almost  the  only  article  of  fiwd  that  can  be 
procured.  The  anrival  of  the  watsf-lbwl  msrks  the  eom- 
mcneement  of  spring,  and  diffut^es  as  much  joy  among  tlie 
wandering  hunters  &t  the  Sretic  regions  as  the  harvest  or 
vintage  excites  in  more  genial  climes.  The  perii-  l  if  !)ir; 
migration  southwards  again,  in  large  flocks  »i  die  i  luj^  oi 
summer,  is  another  season  of  plenty,  bountifully  granted  to 
the  niitive^,  and  tilting  them  for  encountering  tliu  rigour 
and  privations  of  a  northern  winter.  The  Anatida-  liuve 
therefore  very  naturally  been  observed  more  attentively 
than  any  other  family  of  birds,  both  by  the  Indians  antl 
white  reatdents  of  the  Air-countries ;  and  as  they  form  the 
bulk  of  the  speehnens  that  have  been  transmitted  to  Eng- 
land, lliey  are  also  better  known  to  orriitiii>lu^;i>i>.* 

Sub-f  imily,  AitATiKf-K,  Swamsoii.    O'iie  true  Ducks.) 

Gr">L' ni;  III  ill  Distnljutifrt.  Dr.  Richardson,  in  the  work 
last  quoted,  slates,  ibsLtAms  clyjieata  and  A.  {Dtifila)  net, fa 
frequent  chieflv  the  elear  lakes  of  the  northern  disltH  ls, 
and  breed  in  the  barren  (ptounds,  being  found  in  numbers 
in  the  more  southern  woody  districts  in  spring/  and  autumn 
only.  A.WrAcfiax)  dotnesttra,  A.(Chanliodiu)  strefera,  mid 
Mareca  Americana,  breed  in  the  wtiody  districts  up  to  tlieii 
most  nortlu  rn  hinus,  m  latitude  bb",  A  (Bnnchas)  rrrcra 
is  abundant  to  llie  extremity  uf  the  continent,  both  in  the 
woody  and  barren  districts.  A.  tBotchas)  di-ycon,  ihoi;'.,'h 
very  plentiful  on  the  Saftkatchewan.  was  not  observed 
fkrther  north  than  the  fifty  eiirhth  parallel ;  while  Dendro- 
netsa»pon$a  v^iom  goen  to  the  northward  of  the  fifiy  fourtli 
degree  of  latitude,  and  is  rare  even  to  the  southward  of  that 
parallel. 

It  appears  also  from  Dr.  Richardson's  tables  iluit  Ana^t 
Chjiteatii  was  observed  in  "U"  lal.  N.  migratory  acms-  i!ie 
continent ;  nuinerous :  that  it  was  observsd  on  the  ftius- 
katchewan,  in  53"  to  N.  lat,  and  ftom  600  to  I  coo 
miles  distant  fVom  the  sea  oosst,  veiy  common  as  a  bird  of 
passage  in  spring  and  autumn ;  that  it  ftequents  the  vicinity 
of  Philadelphia,  rather  common  in  winter  (Bonaparte),  and 
that  its  wintor  ciuartens  are  in  the  United  State*  mid 
Mexico.  A.  (Chautioduf)  afrrjtrra  lia>  been  noticed  in 
68"  N.  lat.  ea"t  ofthe  Rocky  Mountains,  migratur}' ;  and  un 
the  Saskatchewan  (lame  range  of  1st.  and  same  distance 
from  the  sea  coast)  common  in  stmraier;  lire  in  the  vicinity 
of  Philsdelphia  in  whiter  (Bonaparte) :  tu  «int«r  qusrten 
aro  the  Mexican  lakes  (Swainson): — A.  (De^la)  caudueuta 
in  lat.  TU^east  of  tho  Rocky  Mountain.*,  migratory;  very 
«)mmon  ;  and  on  the  Saskatchewar..  as  above,  in  spring  and 
autumn,  but  not  rare;  oummou  in  the  vicinity  of  Phi 
ladelphia  in  winter  (Bonaparte);  and  having  its  winter 
ouarten  m  the  Itojcan  lakes  (Swainaon).  A,  IBotduu) 
itmmlka  ia  lat     {  migniloiTinm  tlis  inmhisnt  esM- 
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mon  on  the  Saskatrhewnn.  as  above,  in  tho  summer;  com- 
mon in  the  viciuily  of  Philadelphia  in  the  winler  (Bona- 

Krte);  and  having  its  winter  quarters  in  tlic  MirUllc  antl 
uthern  Slates,  Ojlumbia  R.  and  California.  .1.  ( B'}ischai) 
cnODt,  in  lat.  70%  moratory  ar^oss  the  lontmcnt;  very 
abttndMtt;  on  tllA  SlUBteltevan,  as  above,  abundant  in 
•mnmer ;  very  common  near  Philadelphia  in  the  winter 
(Bonaparte) ;  and  with  its  whiter  quarters  in  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States  towards  the  tropics.  A.  {lioschat) 
dt'seort,  in  lat.  5^',  ungmtory  acros.-i  ihc  coiitinent;  very 
aLuinliiut ;  uml  on  the  Sa.skatcheuan,  as  above,  abianlaiit  in 
summer ;  very  common  near  Philadelphia,  in  summer 
(Bonaparte) ;  and  with  the  Mexican  Slates,  Columbia  R.  aiid 
California  for  its  winter  quarters.  Mareca  Ameneana,  in 
lat  68°,  migratory;  rather  common  on  tlw  Saskatchewaii, 
as  above,  in  summer  ;  common  near  Philadelphia  in  the 
winter  (Honaparte);  wintering  in  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States  aii'l  the  West  Indies.  Detidronessa  sponsa,  in  lat. 
64",  migratory ;  rare  on  the  Saskatchewan,  as  above,  in  s-nm- 
ner;  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  in  sum- 
ma  (Bonuarte):  wintering  in  tho  Southern  States, 
Mexieo?  Weet  Indies. 

In  the  same  work  we  find  in  the  list  of  species  which 
merely  winter  in  Pennsylvania,  and  migrate  in  snmmerto 
rear  their  young  in  tho  fur-c^iuntries,  .ituit  cli/peaia.  A, 
(Chauiiodus)  ttrejera,  A.  {Daflh)  rawhiruta,  A.  (Bofchas) 
linmestica,  A.  (Boschas)  crecca,  and  Mttrfcu  Americana  ; — 
in  the  list  of  species  which  summer  (or  breed)  in  the  fur- 
countries  and  in  Pennt>ylvania,  but  winter  further  to  the 
southwardt  Amu  iBoidm)  dueor*  and  DtHdnmesta 
jpofiAi;— and  in  the  list  of  spedee  common  to  the  Old 
World  and  tlic  fur-countries,  Arun  dyjmitj,  A.  (Chaulio- 
diif)  srrr/erif,  A.  (Datila)  acu'a,  A.  (/?osr/i<u)  domulica, 
and  A  (Bmcfia^)  /rccrn.* 

Fooiit  Habitt,  &c. — The  Anatinte  feed  on  *ifl  subs  lances, 
suchhs  flesh-water  inieelaand  tender  aquatic  planu,  which 
ther  poeum  near  tho  tntftee.  or,  aidod  by  the  length  of 
their  neelcs,  at  the  hotiom,  in  shallow  muddy  places,  and 
worms  and  slugs,  which  they  search  for  among  the  f^'osa. 
By  day  tiiey  resort  to  small  lakes  and  rivers,  and  in  the 
night  retire  to  tlie  llelds.  They  arc  strong  and  swift  on 
the  wing,  and  are  watchful  birds,  thai  seldom  dive  to 
escape  pursuit,  unle  s  when  moulting;  but  when  disturbed 
fljr  awny*  making  at  the  outset  a  circle  iu  tho  air  to  survey 
the  causa  of  their  alarm.  (*  Fauna  Boreali- Americana.')  Dr. 
Richardson  gives  in  a  note  tho  following  interesting  infor- 
matiun  derived  from  an  intelligent  keeper  of  a  decoy  in  tho 
nciglibourhiiud  oftlic  Rev.  W.  Booth  uf  Fri--kncy.  in  Lin- 
colnshire, to  whom  Ur.  Richardson  expre^se^  his  obli<;atiun 
for  the  slatctiieiit :  - '  Skelton  is  uiiaecjnainted  \win  the 
habits  of  the  Gadwall;  but  he  tells  me  that  (lie  widgeon 
and  pintail  do  not  willingly  dive  ,  u^eour^e,  if  driven  to  it, 
thoy  can,  but  they  do  not  dive  for  their  food ;  and  though  in 
play  they  sometimes  splash  under  water,  the^-  never  remain 
beneath  the  surfiice  like  the  jiochanl.  With  respect  to 
fiic,:l-  the  mallard,  pintail,  and  teal  fiequenl  rich  Hooded 
laihK,  "  \u-ilfri  i,r_-  II  i.'/i  tlii-tr  iifl'.'.  ill  tlie  SI, a,  and  surkin^ 
out  iu  .  '  but  the  widgeon  feeds  quite  differently, 

heing"u/.  anuizi/i^J'twl  toffrazf,  a  \trari>f«eaitr<lf  ffnus." 
It  is  especially  fond  of '  llutter-graxs'  {Gluceria  aquatica  v^l 
fUUmuf)  which  it  crops  on  the  surfiue,  out  it  likewise  eats 
many  other  herbs.  When  the  decoy  baa  been  ^o  full  of 
widgeons  that  they  have  devoured  overy  blade  on  the  land- 
ings, Si.ehon  lias  taken  advaiilace  of  their  absi  iue  in  the 
night,  wlien  thoy  resort  to  the  green  *alt  maislies  on  the 
sea  coast,  and  laid  down  sods  pared  from  the  fields,  on 
which  tliey  readilv  graze.  In  common,  liowever,  with  the 
mallard,  teal,  and  pintail,  they  arc  fund  of  willow-weed, 
seeds  {EjriMiiumt)  with  which  ho  foods  all  the  ibwl  in 
the  decoy,  as  they  prefer  it  to  oats  and  every  other  kind  of 

£lin.*  Mr.  Waterton  states  that  '  the  wiilgeon  A  eds  \>\ 
y.  oatine  grass  like  a  goose;  whilst  its  congener  tho  mal- 
lard invariably  raAiaes  tins  Ibod  and  seeks  fiir  its  sustenance 
by  night.* 

8ab*gonera.  AnaSi 

.Sxamplo.  Anas  clyjcata  (Linn.)  T/w  S'A  .i  t/jTv— This 
is* the  Souehft  of  the  Kreia  h,  Ctuchiarune  ol  the  Italians, 
uif  Sc^n'd  Elite,  and  Lt\irel-lCnlr  of  the  Uiitch,  Munrtnck 
uf  the  (Jroe  Indians,  Huijad  lydanlng  of  tho  antieut  Bnush, 
Rhynduupit  clypealu  uf  Sbaw's  Z^iology  (Leach  MSS.). 
^po/AirfM  dupliiUa  of  Fieaiog.  The  dma§  ruben*  of 
»  9m^'  ruiWii"  jitonili  wmm,  aai  tts  UiMl  of  Col  Sjkn  >nd 


Chnelin  is  sajd  to  ho  the  young  male,  or  a  variety  of  th« 
young  male.   It  is  rrovincially  termed  Biue-wingett 
veter,  KerUutnck,  and  Broad-biU. 


Description  of  a  male  killed  at  Fort  Franklin,  Mar. 
16'2G.  C'o/'<wr.— Head,  adjuiniiig  half  of  the  neck,  medial 
stripo  to  (111-  uiterscupulurs,  tlie  whole  back,  interior  scapu- 
lars, and  p-iuiaries,  umber-brown;  sides  of  the  Leiwl,  the 
neck,  and  cre.st,  glo».sod  with  duck-green ;  rump  and  tait 
ooverts  s^ove  and  below,  with  blackish  green.  Ix)wer  half 
of  the  neck,  the  breast,  shouUera,  diorter  scapulars,  ends  vf 
the  greater  coverts,  and  sides  of  the  rump,  white ;  longer 
scapul.irs  striped  u  iih  herlin-bli'O.  wltite  and  blackish  brow  r 
Lesser  coverts  berliii  blue.  Spi  cuiiim  brilliant  ura^s  gri  i  :■, 
broadly  bordered  above,  aiicl  imrrowly  e  Igwl  below  wi  ■. 
white  ;  bounded  interiorly  with  greenish  black.  Belly  aiid 
Hanks  deep  oran'.;c  brown,  the  latter  undolsted  poateriorly 
with  black.  MiU  black.  Leg9  oMwe. 

Fim.—Bitt  a  little  higher  than  inie  at  the  bese^  much 

depressed.  d;lated  and  ruunded  at  the  end.  Mandible-, 
furnished  witii  long,  slender,  ciowded  lamitia?,  tlie  i.pper 
ones  acute  and  projecting,  forming  an  a)n  aratiis  ailniimblv 
filled  for  sifting  small  insects  from  iho  water.  Suifar.  >  f 
the  upper  mandible  pitted  near  its  oblont;  unguit.  H  n/^  * 
scarcely  an  inch  longer  than  the  tail,  wnieh  is  graduated, 
modenttely  aeute^  and  eonaiats  of  14  aoMe  Ibathen.  1Wu» 
scarcely  compressed.  Uind-toe  not  lobed,  and  the  ouler-tes 
sh<  rtiu*  than  the  middle  one,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Anatmef 

Tliu  leniale  is  iiver-biown  above,  with  broad  borders  cf 
pale  wood-brown;  underneath  )>ale  wood  blown  with  oV- 
scurc  liver-brown  marks.  She  wants  the  dark-brown  and 
green  colours  of  the  head,  rump,  arid  tail  coverts,  the  white 
of  the  neck,  breast,  sides  of  the  rutiip.  and  scapidant  and 
also  tho  orange-brown  of  the  belly.  The  teseor  ooferts  are 
slightly  glossed  with  bcrlin-blne,  and  the  speculum  is  less 
vivid  than  in  the  iimlo  I./nijih  21  inche-.  G  lin«S»  Stc 
(Richardson.)    The  weiirl.t  is  about  22  ounces. 

TeinmiiK-k  slates  tliai  the  young  males  in  autumn,  ar.  l 
the  old  fiialcs  during  their  moult,  juive  »omc  of  the  fcuihei« 

{troper  to  the  winter  plumsge  of  tlie  male,  and  others  pc* 
iar  to  the  ftmale.  or  to  the  yonn^  male  before  tho  moult, 
and  that  these  feathers  are  indistbctly  mingled.  Young 
and  old  malc^;  in  the  summer  change  ar« supposed  to  be  the 
origin  of  T/ii'  li'^  l-hreasted  Shovi-Ier. 

The  Irtichca  of  the  iiiale  is  of  e^ual  diameter,  e.xceplli.i; 
towards  the  lower  lary  nx,  where  it  la  very  shghtly  enlarged. 
It  forms  a  slight  hony  protuberance  on  the  lefk  aide,  which 
is  dilated  a  Tittle,  below.  The  broncUn  are  very  long 
(Tetnminck.) 

Z'/ca/» /»>».— Marshes,  lakes,  and  rivers;  in  Russia,  and 
a  great  part  of  A>ia.  Very  abundant  in  Holland.  In  Fram  e, 
Germany,  an<l  Englar.d,  it  is  a  \\  '.A  of  pa.--saL;e.  urriMiig  in 
the  British  i>lands  generally  about  October,  and  departing 
about  March.  In  England  the  principal  resorts  of  the 
s|iecies  ore  the  fens  ot  Lincoliuhirc  and  (^ambridse.  Bo- 
naparte (Speechb  Comparativo)  notes  it  as  one  of  those 
birds  common  to  the  neighbourhoods  of  Rome  and  of  Phila> 
delphia,  and  as  being  rather  common  in  both  places  is 
winter.  For  its  American  distribution  see  Ge'jgraffticiJ 
Dittributim. — According  to  Latham  it  inliabits  the  Con>- 
mandtd  coast  and  l  arls  of  India.  Tlie  form  occurs  in  Au* 
traha  (New  Holland  Sboveler) :  and  Swainson  ca}-a  that  tiia 
RoograDhical  distributiofl  Of  Ut  tnt  flhofibft  Mgp  h* 
oeemoa  uniwrnL 
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Fjod. — Fishos  and  inMota,  nnly  plants  aud  goeds. 
(Tetnminck.) 

PrDpagxitim. — Nost  upon  the  bordeni  of  lakes  covered 
with  reeda  or  coppice.  Ei^jfs,  twelve  to  fourteen,  of  a  bright 
greenish  yellow,  or  uil-|;reen.  It  is  aaid  to  liave  bred  in 
France,  and  has  been  known  to  breed  in  the  marshes  of 
Norfolk,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho  Tweed.  But  these 
may  be  deemed  exceptions  to  the  general  place  of  nidifica- 
tioo,  which  is  far  north. 

Uttlity  to  man. — The  flush  is  highly  esteemed  for  the 
table,  and  is  foiuidered  by  many  to  excel  that  of  the  mal- 
lard, or  cuminon  \Tild-dui;k,  in  tla>-our. 


Sbotcler.   Aou  dypttiia. 

Malacorhynchus  (Swainson). 
Mr.  Swainson  CJoumol  of  the  Royal  Initilution.'  loc. 
cit.)  tibserves  that  among  the  broad  billol  ducks  of  iho 
suutliiTti  hcnii'tpheru  iheru  in  a  very  remarkable  inodifica- 
tion  of  form.  The  breadth  of  the  bill  and  the  U  nBtli  of  the 
lauuna;  ore  nearly  tho  suinc;  but  the  edge  of  llie  upper 
mandiblu,  in«to;id  of  bcui^  kmuolh.  a>t  in  the  European 
&peci«4,  iM  furni»hi'<l  with  a  thin  luvnibranaccous  skin,  which 
project.-.  conftideruLly,  and  haii>;s  down  somewhat  like  a 
wattle  on  each  side.  Mr.  Swainson  pro|>ot>c.4  for  this  form 
the  sub-f^enenc  name  above  ^iven,  remarking  that  tho  bill 
ol  the  European  Shoveler  is  lle.xible,  but  that  in  this  group 
it  is  much  more  i»o.  One  siiccies,  he  add:>.  described  by 
authors  under  the  name  of  the  Sot\-bille<l  Shovele  ,  can 
»carrclv  exhibit  this  debility  more  than  another  before  him 
when  he!  wrote  his  paper:  it  rainc,  according  to  him,  from 
the  same  country  (Australia?)  aud  »eem5  to  be  unde- 
»cnbed. 


Bill  or  Matseoih)  nchiu.  ([Svalnwo.) 
Chauliodua  (Swainson). 
Mr.  Swainson  states  tlut  the  Gad  wall  certainly  makes 
2*  near  an  approach  to  the  Siiovelers  as  any  other  yet 
ki»own.    'The  form  of  the  bill,  in<leed.  is  no  lonpcr  npatu- 
laie,  or  perceptibly  broader  towards  the  end ;  but  the  bmincp 


of  the  upper  mandible  are  still  very  flne,  distinct,  and  more 
numerous  than  those  of  any  other  form  subsequt^ntly  men- 
tioned, for  they  project  a  full  tenth  of  an  inch  beyond  the 
margin.  The  tail  now  begins  to  bo  lengthened,  and,  in  n 
new  speciea  from  Africa  {C.  Capmti*),  which  I  have  re- 
cently received,  is  so  much  attenuated,  as  to  evince  an 
evident  afiinitv  to  the  PintaU  Duck  forming  the  aub-genus 
Dafituoi  Dr. Leach.* 


llilli-r  Chaulutlus  (UailHall).  (SvainxMi.) 

Example.  CfiauHoiius  xtrcprra  (Swainson).  The  Gad- 
ittill,  or  (Jrai/.  This  is  the  Chijieau,  or  liidentie,  of  tho 
French,  Anitra  motilaintni  and  Anaira  eitnapi's/iit  of  tht 
Italians,  Srhwatterrnte  and  grave  Miitel-cnlr  «(  the  Ger- 
mans, and  y  ffurs  Utri/tid  lutjd  of  the  ontitiit  Hriii>h. 

J)eicri}>tion  of  a  male  kille<l  on  the  Sa^katithewan,  May 
22,  1827.  Colour. — ^Top  a(  the  head  and  nape  liver-brown, 
e<Igcil  with  grey:  head  beneath  and  neck,  urey,  with  Mnall 
brown  siKJcks.  Base  of  the  neck  above  and  below,  anterior 
part  of  the  back,  exterior  scapulars.  Hanks,  and  sides  of  the 
vent,  clove-brown,  marked  with  concentric  hor^e-^h(^o- 
shapcd  white  lines.  Interior  scapulark.  le^^e^  covert.s,  pri- 
maries, tertiarics,  and  tail,  iiair  brown  ;  intermediate  coverts 
clieatnut-brown  :  greater  covert.s  rump,  and  upper  and  under 
tail-covcna,  bluisu-black ;  tf/eciiliim  while,  its  anterior 
bonier  black.  Lower  part  of  the  breast,  middle  of  tho 
belly,  and  under  ^urfa'-e  of  the  wings,  white.  JiHI,  brownish- 
black,  pale  beneath.    Leg*  orange-coloured. 

Form. — Bi/l  as  long  as  the  head,  of  ccjuol  breadth  and 
houht  at  the  rictus ;  depressed,  but  not  wideiimi;  un- 
tcriurly.  Lamina)  of  the  mandibles  rather  stroii|;er  and 
much  shorter  than  those  of  the  Shoveler,  but  flner  and 
more  numerous  than  thooe  of  any  northern  s|'ecic«.  The 
upper  ones  project  a  full  tenth  of  an  inch  beyond  the  mar- 
gin. If'ingK  nearly  CiUal  to  the  tail;  firtit  and  second  quills 
e({ual  and  largest.  /Tut/ consisting  of  sixteen  tea i hers,  the 
lateral  ones  graduated.  Total  length  twenty-three  inches, 
&c.  (RIdiardson).  Size  rather  le^s  than  that  of  the  wigcon. 
Tcmminck  makes  tho  length  eighteen  or  nineteen  inches. 
The  fi'male  has  the  feathers  of  the  back  of  a  blacki>h-brown, 
bordered  by  bright  ruddy  (roiu-);  tlie  breast  reddish -brown, 
marked  with  black  spota;  no  sigxags  on  the  Ibnks;  rump 
and  lower  coverts  of  tlic  tail  greyihh. 

Zroru/i/iM.— The  marshes.  &ic,  of  the  north  and  cast  oi 
Eunipe;  very  abundant  in  Holland.  Rarely  seen  in  the 
Bi  itish  islands  except  at  the  pcrio<l  of  its  vernal  migration, 
and  then  generally  in  th«  marshes  of  Norfolk.  Common 
in  winter  on  tho  maritime  coasts  of  France  ;  rare  in  the  in- 
terior. Bonaparte  {Sjtecrhio  ComfMrtiliro)  notes  it  as 
rather  common  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Rome  in  the  winter. 
For  its  American  range  see  the  general  Ge<>gi'<t]>hicat  [Ht- 
trtbuli'tn. 

Food. —  Fihhes,  molluKc«i  (coquillagcs),  inaects,  and  aquatic 
plants  (Temrainck).  insects  and  their  larvn,  aquatic  plants, 
and  seeds  (Sclby ). 

JV'ifiaffation. — Nost  in  tho  most  covered  part  of  marshes 
or  rushy  meadA.  Eggs  eight  or  nine,  of  a  greenish  ash 
(Temminck);  ten  to  twelve,  of  u  pale  oil-green  (Selby). 

Utility  to  man."  Flesh  excellent. 

N.  B.  The  trachea  of  tho  male  is  sliuhtly  erflargcd  .n  its 
diameter  at  about  two-thinis  of  its  leni^tli.  but  beoorocs 
narrower  as  it  approaches  the  lower  larynx:  this  consists 
of  a  large  bony  nrch,  with  a  globular,  or  rather  pyhform, 
bladder  attached  to  the  left  side,  being  m  sliape  much  liko 
tlutt  of  tile  common  niallaid,  but  smaller. 
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Dafila  (Uach). 


Bill  of  PiaUil  Duck.  (SwaiaMU.) 

Mr.  SwainsoD  observes  that  nature  has  now  w  Ihr  re- 
raded  Uroin  tlw  ^ic»l  form  that  one  of  the  chief  paoaEwi- 
tiec  of  that  ttmeture  is  nearly  lost,  and  another  conilderably 

ini)difl((l.  Tin'  latninsB  of  the  upper  mandible,  which,  in 
ClinulKidus  .sirrpfra,  are  so  much  .shortor  than  those  of 
:lu'  true  Shovelers,  and  are  so  much  :ihbif\  uitcd  in  C.  Ca- 
p»nti$,  become  almost  concealed  by  the  maririu  i  t  the  bill 
in  Di^Ba.  'The  nmt  strikini;  characteristic  ihciofore  of 
tho genus  we  arc  now  considermg/  oootiDues  Mr.  Svainsou, 
*ht»  nearly  disa]>p(  are<l,  precisely  in  that  ftnn  which  is 
furthest  rcmo\Lil  hum  tliu  ty|iL\  Rut  shape  of  the  hill, 
rilthou<;h  cHx'iUiiiliy  uiiKhUcii,  has  i.ul  undergone  a  total 
alleraUoii :  its  bruadth  towards  tlie  tip  is  not  only  as  great 
as  at  the  base,  but  is  even  more  ddaUd;  so  that  in  tlii^ 
respect  it  resembles  the  ShovcUrs  more  than  the  GadwalU, 
wbde  it  diffom  from  both  in  being  hi^er  «t  its  baae,  con- 
siderably more  lengthened  in  proportion,  and  much  more 
convex  throughout.  It  assumes,  in  short,  a  serai  cylindrical 
form,  the  end  being  particularly  obtuse  and  hlightly  dilated; 
the  |in  (  iM-  jwint  of  junction  between  the  Pintails  and 
that  group  which  was  known  to  the  antieiits  by  the  name 
of  Boschas.'' 

£xuDple.  DqMa  caudacvia.  The  Pintail  Duek.  This 
i>  U  Ouiard  d  long  Queue  on  PUet  of  tha  French; 

Anitra  eodilama  and  Anaira  di  coda  lunga  of  the  Italians ; 
8jaie9»ente  and  Fiuan  Enie  of  the  Germans  ;  Aler,  Ahlrouel 
of  the  Fauna  Siiecica;  S*  ;.  Pheasant,  ur  Cracker,  of  Wil- 
lughby  ;  Kfcneego  yataiy  i/uep  of  the  Chippeway  Indians; 
Htryad  gynfftmfain  of  the  antient  British ;  Anas  caudacuta 
of  Kay  ;  Anaa  longicauda  of  Briason;  Amt  acuta  of  Lin- 
naeus; QuerquedtSaaeulaot^^Sbf. 

DucrtUimt  of  a  male  killed  on  the  Saskatchewan,  May, 
1927.  Colour. — H«<pi  aijd  adjoining  part  of  the  nccA  ante- 
riorly umlier  brown,  with  )i.iler  cd^es  ;  neck  above  blackish- 
brown  ;  the  whole  of  the  back,  .shorter  scapulars,  sidc.%  of 
the  breast,  and  flanks,  ourked  with  fine  wared  transverse 
lines  of  brownish  white  and  black,  most  rwular  and 
tooaaaat  «a  tlia  laoff  fta«hitaI]^omth»tliWhBt  lai« 


■aapnlaw  and  tartiaaaa  Uaek,  tba  bordara  of  tha  tamm 
and  omtar waba  of  dw  latter  white;  iring  Mfacto  and  pri 

marics  hair-brown;  the  primary  shafta  whita^aad  the  in- 
terior coverts  mottled  with  the  same;  ipeeuhmi  dark-green, 
w'ith  juirplc  retlectioiis,  buiinde*!  above  by  a  fanrugmous 
bar  and  interiorly  and  below  by  white.  Tail,  and  most  of 
its  upper  eoVBftBi  dai1t<1»rown  with  pale  borders.  Two  long 
cenural  uvpar  eovarta,  vant,  and  under  covarta,  black ;  the 
latter  boraerad  with  white.  A  lateral  atraak  an  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck,  the  sides  and  front  of  ite  lower  part,  the 
breast,  and  belly,  white.  The  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen 
trnnntely  marked  with  grey.  Bill  black  ;  sideaaf  tha  Vfftt 
mandible  bluish-grey.    Fefl  blackish-grey. 

Ihrm. — Bill  much  lengthened,  fully  as  long  as  the  head, 
considerably  hieber  than  wide  at  the  base ;  the  upper  man> 
diblc  of  equal  breadth  to  the  point ;  the  lamitue  not  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  mar^.  Winet  two  inches  shorter  Uum 
the  tail.  Scapulars,  tertiariea.  tail-feathers  and  their  coverts, 
tapering  and  a<  ute  ;  the  middle  pair  of  tail  coverts  having 
long  slender  points  that  project  two  inches  and  a  half 
beyond  the  tail.  Tuil  graduated.  Tracheal  dtlatatitm,  a 
small  osseous  sac,  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  Total  length  26 
inches  C  lines  (Richardson).  Selby  observes  that  the 
hibjrrinth  of  thia  speciaa  eonaiats  of  a  round  Umg  bladder.' 
situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  arch  of  the  lower  larynx ;  its 
upper  surface  being  nearly  even  with  the  top  of  the  arch, 
but  its  lower  one  reachmi;  iniwh  Iwlow  it.  lt.s  texture  very 
fine,  and,  in  young  birds,  may  be  indented  by  slight  pres- 
sure ;  but  becomes  brittle  in  adults.  The  weight  of  the 
biitl  IS  about  24  ounces. 

Tba/emaie  is  amaUer.  Forehead  and  crown  pale  ebaat- 
nut-brown,  streaked  with  hlaek.  Cheeks  and  iwek  pale 

{  <>  liiouns  yellow,  speckled  with  black.  Chin  and  th:i>al 
paie  cream  yellow.  Sides  of  the  brca.st  hair-brown,  Iwrred 
and  lipt  with  wlute.  Munilr  and  scapulars  amber  bit>wii, 
barred  and  varied  with  pale  bulf-nranife  and  white.  Tertials 
hair-brown,  margined  with  white.  I^>.sser  and  greater  wing- 
ooverte  fala  broccoU'brown,  edged  and  tipped  with  white. 
Speculum  hair-brown,  glossed  with  green,  the  feathers 
having  white  tips.  Quills  hair-brown.  Tail  deep  hair- 
brown,  with  imperfect  bars  of  white  and  pale  buff-orange : 
the  two  middle  fo  itlu  rs  exi  eedii^^  the  rest  in  length  about 
iialf  an  inch.  Belly  and  ub'louieti  yellowish-white,  indis- 
tinctly marbled  with  broriiili-brovM).  Under  tail-coverts 
white,  speckled  with  cbestuut-brown  of  different  shadaa. 
Bill  greyiilHbladt.  Legs  and  toaa  giqr.  tiiifad  wfth  brown. 
rSelby.) 

Young  3fa/<f«.— Head  red-brown,  spotted  with  black: 
belly  yellowish,  and  the  speeulumof  s  gcaan»  ineUntng  la 

olive,  without  reflections. 

Selby  remarks,  that  like  many  other  of  the  .-///a/i</<r' (par- 
ticularly of  the  species  belonging  to  this  group),  the  plumage 
of  the  male  Pintail,  towarda  the  end  of  summer,  or  aAer 
tha  aaxnal  intai«o«tiaa  ia  aomnlated,  undetgoaa  a  tvmarfc- 
able  change,  and  heeomes  very  like  that  of  lha  Itnnala;  TUs 
appears  to  be  an  actual  change  of  the  colour  in  the  feathers 
rather  than  u  renewal  of  them  ;  and  the  same  change,  he 
adds,  is  observable  in  the  mallard,  and  the  males  of  the 
Teal,  Wigeon.  &c  It  also  prevails,  if  not  in  all,  at  least  in 
aona  apmaa  of  the  gamia  mrgut,Mh»  netioad  it  in  Jf«r> 

''xoeaKWM.— the  north  of  Eurtme  and  Ameries;  rerr 

numerous  at  its  double  passage  in  Holland  and  in  France 
equally  abundant  m  Germany:  in  winter  in  the  »uuth 
(Temtninck).  Selby  says  *it  is  with  us  a  regular  winter 
visitant ;  and  considerable  numbers  are  annually  taken  in 
the  decoys  of  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  &c.  Montagu  saya 
that  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  north  of  England  and  Soot- 
land,  and  especially  in  the  Orkney  lilanda.  Thia  aaaertion. 
however,  I  must  in  part  eontramct,  as  the  result  of  long 
observation  tells  me  it  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  tiorthem 
cmmties  of  England;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
southern  districts  of  Scotland,  which  Dr.  Fleming  confirms 
in  his  history  of  British  animals.  With  respect  to  the  Ork- 
neys, 1  cannot  speak  so  confidently,  although  it  appears 
probable  that  what  had  been  represented  to  him  as  the  pre- 
sent species  was  in  ftct  the  Long-tailed  Duck  iHarehU 
glacialis\  which  ia  found  in  great  numbers  during  the 
winter  in  the  bays  of  this  group  ofi.-lands.  The  Pintail  haj 
a  wide  geographical  range,  being  met  with  in  all  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  retires  in  the 
summer  to  breed  in  high  latitudes.  Its  equatorial  roisnt- 
tiaaaitaodaaafiwaa  Italy;  and  daring  ite  patindinal  ttfeht 
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to  tbs  southward  it  occurs  abundattly  in  Holland,  France, 
Grcnnanv.  ard  other  continental  states.  The  marshes  of 
the  intenor  part  of  the  country,  and  fresh-water  lakes  are  its 
luual  places  of  resort.'  Pennant  states  that  Mr.  Hartlib,  in 
the  appendix  to  bis  '  Legacy,'  tells  us  that  these  birdn  are 
founa  in  ^reat  abundance  in  Connaufrht  in  Ireland,  in  the 
month  of  February  only,  and  that  they  are  much  esteemed 
for  their  delicacy.  C.  L.  Bonaparte  (Specchio  Compara- 
livo)  notes  it  as  not  very  rare  in  the  winter  near  Rome.  Sei- 
above.  Geographical  Distribution. 

S^imilar  to  that  of  the  Gadwall  (Temminck). 
Selby  says  that  its  food  consiHts  of  insects  and  their  lar\-Er, 
the  seeds  of  aquatic  plants,  particularly  of  some  species  of 
Epilobium,  ana  vc&;ctables. 

ProfMigation. — The  sea-son  of  courUhip  is  indicated  in 
the  male  by  suddenly  raising  himself  upright  in  the  water, 
brmg,ing  his  bill  dose  to  his  breast,  and  utterint;  at  the 
same  time  a  low  soft  note.  Tliis  gesticulation  is  often  fol- 
kjwed  by  a  jerk  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  bodv.  which  is 
then  also  thrown  above  the  water.  AV#/.  in  rushes  and  the 
thkk  herba^  of  marshes.  Egg^  from  eifthl  to  ten,  bluish- 
white  iSclbv);  ciirht  or  nine,  greenish-blue  {Temnuhck). 


Plnlailnl  Duck.  iMni,!  oaiuiacnta. 

Hybrids,  &c. 


Selby  observes  that  the  Pmltiil  is  easily  domesticated,  but 
rarely  breeds  in  conflitement.  A  hybrid  progeny  has  been 
produced  between  it  and  tlie  VVigeon ;  and,  to  such  an  ex-  ! 
tent  do  the  sexual  projK-nsitios  .seem  to  be  affected  in  this 
state,  by  difference  of  food  and  other  causes,  thai  Montagu 
mentions  a  male  Pintail  in  his  menagerie  whicli,  for  want 
of  the  other  sex,  showed  an  inclination  lo  pair  with  a  feinulc 
Scaup,  and  even  with  a  Beriiiclu  Goose.  Ho  further  add.s, 
tliat  one  of  them  did  jiair  with  a  tame  duck,  but  that  none  . 
of  the  eggs  (upwards  of  twenty  in  number)  proved  to  be 
fecundatea 

Boschas. 


KU  of  MallMii.    ( Bwtam».) 


Mr.  Swainson  iJrmmal  of  the  Royal  Inatiiutiw)  con, 
prebends  under  this  sub-genus  all  those  ducks  usually  de- 
nominated Teals,  tor^ethcr  with  the  mallard,  long  domesti- 
cated in  our  poultry-yards.  'As  this,'  continues  Mr.  Swain- 
son. '  is  by  far  the  most  numerous  group,  so  it  exhibits  a 
greater  diversity  of  form  among  the  species.  They  are  all 
however  characterized  by  a  bill  longer  than  the  head,  whose 
breadih  is  equal  throughout ;  it  i.4  sometimes  indeed  a  little 
dilated,  but  never  contracted  at  its  tip.  while  the  lamina*  of 
the  upper  mandible  are  entirely  concealed  by  the  margin  of 
the  bill.  The  neck  and  the  tail,  which  in  Oa/ila  are  both 
considerably  lengthened,  are  much  shorter  in  this  i^roup, 
which  is  further  distinguished  by  the  brightness  an<l  beauty 
of  plumage  observed  in  necU"ly  all  the  species.  On  com- 
paring the  bill  of  the  common  Teal  with  thai  of  the  Pintail, 
we  see  a  close  atHnity  between  the  two  forms.  But  as  the 
tail  of  the  first  is  so  much  developed  in  comparison  to  tlut 
of  the  Teal,  it  becomes  essential  to  discover,  if  these  sub- 
genera actually  followe<l  each  other  in  nature,  what  species 
united  them  more  closely.  By  the  uniform  liberality  of  the 
zoologists  attached  lo  the  Rriiish  Museum,  and  more  parti- 
cularly J.  E.  Gray,  Esq.,  1  am  now  enabled  to  do  this.  The 
beautiful  Anojt  {Bn*rha»)  formosa,  Sw.,  or  Baikal  Teal  of 
niethodisls,  is  precisely  a  bird  which  inter\'ene«  between 
these  two  sul>-gcnerji.  Essentially  n  Teal,  it  differs  from 
all  others  I  have  yet  seen  in  tlie  superior  length  of  its  tail, 
the  feathers  of  which  are  a  full  inch  longer  than  the  iinder- 
covers  ;*  while  the  convexity  of  the  hill,  from  beinfr  greater 
than  in  the  common  Teal,  establishes  its  close  approxima- 
tion to  Dafila.  Procetnling  thu.s  by  analysis,  we  find  several 
foreign  species  which  may  be  either  called  Tea'  or  Ducks. 
The  Hoichas  Javfntis.  .Sw.,  w  more  especially  n  bird  of  this 
description.  It  is  closer  allied  to  the  mallard  than  to  any 
other  of  tho  croup:  this  is  indir-aied  by  the  more  depressed 
form  of  (he  bill,  and  the  white  collar  round  the  neck;  the 
nape  al*)  is  very  cuiispiruously  c-rested,  a  (leculiarity  found 
in  no  other  i;roup  of  the  genus.  To  this  ami  to  the  curled 
tail  of  ihe  tunic  duck  we  shall  ]  resenily  uihert.  Having 
now  leaclu'd  what  appears  to  bo  the  typical  form  of  Jioschas, 
we  seu  that  ntitiire  as  usual  again  departs  from  tt.^  The 
liill  of  the  mallard  is  throughout  more  »lcpre»scd  than  that 
<if  the  common  Teal.    This  depression  in  fact,  from  being 
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BlU  or  DliM-wjD«rd  TnL 

•  In  Jliuu  {DuifMai)  Crivrti  the  tall  U  lo  ilwrt.  that  the  unilct-eovcn  reach 
almoat  to  tbo  mlildla  of  the  Up  uf  lb*  middlf  tail  fraUier*. 
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grefclertlutu  that  of  the  Gadwali.  or  of  the  PttiUil,  obviously 
aaumililat  mutt  to  the  Shoveler.  The  atiinity  homiVBr 
appMrt  raiiMta»  linoa  the  laininB  of  ihe  nuUtrd  are  con- 
cealed, while  ttioae  of  tba  Shovelen  are^eaniniouously  pro- 
^tinK-  If  therefore  the  aHinity  was  iramf  iiato,  it  could 
only  be  demonstrated  by  a  species  havmg  the  hd\  of  the 
wmnioa  duck,  but  with  the  lamins  prmecting.  Now  such 
ft  ipwiwi  i»  aetoally  tho  blue-winged  Teal  ot*  North  Ame- 
rtea,  in  whieb  thaae  laminiB  project  nearly  m  much  la  in 
the  Gadwnll,  while  the  ujijiLr  mandible  exhibits  that  pcou 
liar  iiinuosilv  towards  the  base  which  is  m'cii  in  no  utlier 
ducks  bCRidos  iho  SluiveU'rn.  ll'  this  ntliiiiiy  ri"(|uiie<l  any 
ftuthw  support.  It  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  tact  tucn- 
tionad  in  the  'General  History  of  Bifds.'  that  the  pluroa^ 
of  the  Now  Holland  Shoveler.  excepting  the  wbUe  facial 
cresct-nt.  is  precliiely  the  same  as  that  of  the  bluc-winged 
Teal, — the  very  bird  wliirli  thus  unites  the  sub-cfiius  Hot- 
chtu  to  Uial  of  A  tiat,  and  ooiiipletes  the  circle  of  thu  whole 
group.' 

Of  the  sub-genus  Botehat,  the  oomnion  mallard  or  wild 
duck,  BotchoM  donmHea,  mav  be  aeleetifl  as  an  example. 

Both  sexes  of  this  beautiful  Linl  are  so  wt  ll  known  that 
either  description  or  fliure  would  be  «up«rllii(tU5.  It  is  the 
Canarfl  i'turai^e  of  the  French:  Capo  verdf  (the  maloK 
Amtrai\3s»  female),  GtmOMt  and  Ptmerone  of  the  luhanH ; 
H'itib  AiAf  and  Chmeim  Bnte  of  the  Gemiatts;  Stkin- 
n^r^fn  shef  '^hgep  of  the  Crcc  Tii  li;iii>i;  Siock-Duck  of  tlio 
Hudson's  iiay  rcRidents:  :ind  C(/ri  Htryad,  (Juntri  Umjcul. 
and  Hydnwu  of  the  antu-nt  Brm>h. 

The  weignt  of  the  witd  mallard  is  usuallv  about  two 
|KNill4t  and  a  half.  The  abundance  of  the  bira  at  one  time 
VX  Britain  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  pos&age  in 
PennanI :— '  Amazing  numbers  of  ducka,  wigcons,  and  toab 
nn*  taken:  by  an  ncrount  nent  us  <if  ihe  luiinbcr  rauylu,  a 
few  wmlere  past,  m  one  ,sca*m,  and  in  only  ten  dcniys,  ui 
the  neighbourhood  of  Woindeet,  it  appeared  to  aiiiduiit  to 
31,200,  in  which  are  included  aeveial  other  species  of  ducks; 
it  is  also  to  be  obserred,  that,  in  the  above  p«tieular,  wigeon 
and  teal  are  reckoned  but  hs  one,  and  consequently  sell  but 
at  hulCithe  priceof  dueUii.  .  .  .  The  account  ot  the  numbers 
here  mentioned  relates  only  to  those  that  were  sent  to  the 
capital.  It  was  customary  formoriy  to  have  in  the  feus  an 
annual  driving  of  the  younp;  ducks  before  thejr  took  wing. 
Number^  of  i:e,>j)le  .i^sei:ibli.-(l,  who  beat  avast  tract,  and 
forced  ilie  bird*  iutu  ii  aci.  lihice  1  at  the  spot  where  the 
sport  was  to  terminate.  A  hundred  imd  fifty  d< /ens  have 
been  taken  at  onoei  but  this  practice  beuig  supposed  to  be 
detrimentid,  hia  teen  abolished  by  act  of  parliament.' 
Selby  observes  \ip<in  thi>  that  the  same  district  at  the 
present  time  does  not  ]>r  jiUkc  pcrbaps  a  dozen  broods  in 
the  year. 

M^r.  Watertou  hat  pointed  out  thnt  the  duck  and  the 
drake  are  clothed  In  the  same  plumage  only  for  a  very 
short  time  in  the  summer.  Mr.  Selbjr  i  obaemtious  oh 
the  change  of  plumage  are  referred  to  ttnder  the  aoeount  of 

t!ie  Pintail. 

The  trachea  of  the  mallard  has  at  it^  lower  extretuily  a 
labyrinth  much  larger  than  that  nf  the  gadwvill,  but  not 
unlike  it;  the  tube  does  not  differ  much  in  diameter 
thronghoQt  ita  len;^.    In  the  museum  of  the  Ro>al 

College  of  Surgeons, m  London  fPliysio!  >_'if-til  seric-.  palUry, 
No.  I  ri4),  are  the  lerminatioti  of  the  tr.iihca,  i.ifenur  larynx, 
bronchia?,  and  lungs  of  a  drake.  (Amts  B->schtvi,  Linn.) 
-  LoeaiiUf!9'—Tb»  wild  duck  is  widely  spread  over  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  ^lobe.  Few  of  the  temperate  and 
ar(ii<-  regions  nre  without  it.  Tcmminck  placc<i  its  habi- 
Itttion  in  the  ii  irthern  countries,  ;u.d  iil;.-ierves  that  it  is 
known  as  a  b.rd  i>f  pass  i^jc  nearly  througlumi  K.nr '[n'. 
haunting  rivers,  lakes,  and  marshes.  C.  L.  Bonaparte 
(SpceohiO  Comparativo)  mentions  it  M  Wif  common  near 
Home  in  winter.  For  ita AmMioan  nngo^  ao0  Oeogn^icaJ 
dintribufiim  above.  ^ 

Fond. —  Fishes,  fry  or  spawn,  nIul:^,  water  insects,  arjuatir 
plants,  their  seeds,  and  nil  sorts  of  gram  (Temminck) — 
msoeta,  worms,  slun,  and  all  kinds  of  grain,  &c.  (Selby.) 

Praparaiion—'ln  a  natural  state,*  aaja  tkdbjr.  '  wild 
ducks  always  pair,  though  in  a  state  of  deneilivition  they 
are  observed  to  be  polygamous.  The  pairing  takes  place 
towards  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March,  and 
they  continue  asMunUcd  idl  the  feiualo  bcf^ns  to  sit,  when 
the  male  deserts  her,  joining  others  of  his  own  sex  similarly 
sitnated ;  "o  that  it  is  usuu  to  aeo  the  mallardii,  after  May, 
in  small  flocks  by  tbenMelm.  Aboot  this  timealw  they 


begiii  to  undergo  the  changes  of  colour  that  assimilau 
them  in  a  great  degree  to  the  female,  aiKi  which  is  reouoal 
till  the  period  of  the  autumnal  or  general  moult.  The  cat* 
of  the  young  thus  devolvea  entirely  upon  the  duck,  and  u 

not  j)artaken  by  the  male,  as  Wilsuii  and  others  appear  vo 
ibtiik;  and  this  fact  I  have  had  frequent  op)i»rtunities  ol 
verifymg,  as  many  wild  ducks  annually  breed  u{ion  (he 
edges  of  our  Northumbrian  moon,  and  the  young  bnodi 
are  of  ooiuve  frequently  under  iropeetion  aa  they  deseend 
the  rivulets  to  tin-  l  -wer  marsliy  parts  of  the  country.  Thf 
I  nt-st  of  the  wild  duek  lAgeiltsraily  made  in  i>ome  dry  spot 
i  f  (he  marshes,  and  not  far  from  water,  to  ^hichsheran 
lead  her  progeny  as  soon  as  hatched.  It  is  oomnoaed  of 
withered  grass  and  other  dry  vegetable  matter,  ana  tHoaily 
concealed  from  view  by  a  thick  bush  or  some  very  rank 
herbage,  though  other  and  >ury  dissimilar  situations  are 
occasionally  chosju,  us  several  iiistaiices  lnvo  l>eea  reoordel 
where  they  have  deposiietl  then  eggs  on  the  fork  of  a  Isrge 
tree,  or  in  some  de-M-rted  nest,  budi  •&  falstance  onr« 
occurreil  within  my  knowledge,  and  near  ny  own  residence, 
where  a  wild  duck  laid  her  «p:B  m  the  old  neat  of  a  cmr, 
at  least  thirty  feot  from  the  ground.  Xx  tlrs  elevation  she 
hatched  hrr  V'uiij;:  and  as  none  <d"  (hem  Uere  found  (IiimI 
I  beneath  th  •  tsre.  it  is  presumed  she  carried  them  safely  to 
j  the  ground  u  her  bill,  a  mode  of  conveyance  known  to  be 
{  frcrquenily  ,i  l  ii  ted  by  t he  Eider  Ductu'  Montagu  (Om/A. 
Ijht,  Sit'jil.)  su)  %  '  V. r  have  been  B-^urcd  by  a  ]  c:siii:i  uf 
uudjubled  vcraeuy  that  a  lialf  dotnesticatcd  durk  uuilij 
.  a  nest  in  Rumford  Tower,  hatched  her  \ininL'.  and  broiiylis 
them  down  in  sa'eiy  to  a  piece  of  water  at  a  considctaLle 
dis(ance.  Others  have  been  known  to  breed  in  trees ;  and 
wc  recollect  the  nest  of  this  bird  being  found  in  the  head  uf 
an  old  pollard  willow,  impending  the  water,  from  whence  lh« 
\nimL;  nnght  read  l>  drup  unhurt  uito  tlu  ir  natural  clement. 
Mr.  Tunstall  uientums  one.  at  Etchmgham,  in  Sus»es, 
which,  was  f  an  I  sitting  upon  nine  eggs,  on  an  oak-tree, 
twenty-Ave  feet  fVoni  the  ground:  and  the  author  of  tht 
'  Rural  Spctts'  records  an  instance  of  one  taking  possesiian 
of  the  iiesi  of  a  hawk  in  a  large  oak.  Tu  these  we  can  uflsl, 
iiI>on  the  (ostiiuony  of  a  gentleman  of  the  strictest  ventctty, 
tliat  out  of  a  laiige  flock  of  half-domesticated  ducks,  on* 
depoaited  her  eg^s  in  the  priniBpal  fork  of  a  laife  tree  niar 
his  hoose.*   &^^^,  ten  to  fourteen,  of  a  hliiiBb>«|ute;  the 

fi male,  whe  i  she  <|  .:irs  the  nSSt  for  fbod|  OOVMS  tllMB  «iUl 

don  n  and  other  subsiuacus. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  detail  the  different  nc 
thods  of  taking  the  wild  duck,  and  we  must  nfer  the 
reader  to  tlw  works  of  Willughby,  Pennant,  and  Bewick, 
for  descriptions  of  the  decoy,  the  latter  furnished  by  Mr. 
Bunfellow;  to  ihtise  of  Wilson  and  others,  for  various  moles 
of  capture;  at;<l  tut'.l.  Il.nvker's  wdlknnwn  buok,  for  the 
modes  of  hul-^lRlu1ulg,  &c.,  and  some  particulars  relating 
to  decoys. 

In  a  domesticated  state  it  is  most  widely  distnhntad.  AU 
the  varieties  that  the  fancv  of  the  breeder  can  produce  ire 

1(1  be  seen  in  the  various  poultry -yards.  To  say  nothm.  i  f 
the  A\lcsl>ury  and  other  brccd.s  where  size  ana  dclwy  of 
(lesh  ii  i\e  been  principally  considered,  we  And  pongoin' 
ducks  standing  nearly  erect,  hook-hilled  dnck^  and  even  a 
variety  where  the  caprice  of  man  has  sueeceded  mttesrfr 
obliuiatint;  the  webs  of  the  feet  and  curtailing  the  bill  til' 
It  has  lof'i  Us  .spaiulttic  shape  and  is  become  a  deform. ty, 
beariiitr  some  resemblance  to  the  bill  of  a  common  ft. wL 
Some  of  these  birds  have  been  shown  astheoffsprioKofa 
euck  and  a  duck,  we  need  hardly  say,  without  the  sHghtsit 
foundation  for  the  inonstrntis  assertion.  Sclbv  nbser  e* 
that  in  the  domesticated  varieties  the  peculiar  specilic  dis- 
imclum  ol  iliL'  curled  feathers  of  the  tail  li  fetill  retairetl 
in  Cbuu  and  the  other  countries  of  the  £sst,  oumbet» of 
ducks  are  hatched  by  artiAetal  naant. 

HYBHine. 

Latham  stale-  that  the  male  Muscovy  duck  and  common 
duck  will  breed  together.  The  young  bear  a  greater  re- 
.seinblanec  to  the  common  duck  than  to  the  Muscovy  di  ck. 

In  '  Fauna  Boreali  Americana'  Mr.  Swaimon  pUioes  the 
genera  Mareea  and  Dendrtmena  in  hia  sulhfanily  AmUiyt 
Marcca.  (Stephens) 
Selby  says  that  the  wi^uoiis  are  disiinRULshed  fhmi  the 
teals  by  a  much  shorter  and  less  cylindrical  bill :  and  fiom 
the  ducks,  by  that  member  becoming  more  contracted  and 
narrow,  instead  of  widening  towards  its  tip.  Ihe  laminB 
of  (he  bill  are  also  bnadsrand  asc  wider  apart,  ^pproadiitig 
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m  form  nearer  to  thosw;  of  the  sub-family  Ammna.  These 
birds,  he  adils,  also  vary  in  their  habits,  for  instead  of 
searching  and  sifkinsif  the  mud  with  their  bills  for  insect*, 
"^•ds.  Sic.  upon  which  food  most  of  the  other  genera  live, 
ther  subsist  principally  on  gra5scs  and  vcKctable"dief,  which 
they  pluck  in  the  same  manner  as  t^eese.  Their  llitrht  is 
strong  and  swift,  and  they  have  a  peculiar  shrill  whittling 
call  note.  In  the  shape  of  the  tracheal  labyrinth  they  re- 
semble the  Pintail  more  than  any  other  siKjcit-s:  the  middle 
feathers  of  the  toil  are  also  acute,  and  considerably  longer 
than  tbo  rest 


Bniof  WifvM. 

Example,  Mareca  Ammcana  (Stephens),  American  H'i- 
feon.  This  is  the  Anas  Americana  of  Gmelin  and  of  Sabine, 
m  Franklin's  Journal,  and  Atheekemoic-tcteshnp  of  the 
Cree  Itidians. 

Dftcrijtion  of  a  male  killed  on  the  Saskatchewan,  Mny, 
]  82"  (Richardson).  f'nhur.-~A  white  band  from  the  forehead 
to  the  nape,  bounded  behind  the  eye  by  a  bro-.id  dark-green 
patch,  w  hich  ends  in  the  nuchal  crest.  Ijpper  part  and  sides 
of  the  breast  brownish-red,  glo!>sed  with  tTcv.  Ba»te  of  th« 
neck  above,  interscapulars,  scapulars,  and  tiaiiks,  minuteh 
undula:ed  with  brownish-red  and  black;  hind  part  of  the 
back  undulated  in  a  similar  manner  with  clove-brown  and 
wliile,  the  latter  colour  prevailing  on  the  tail-coverts. 
I^^er  w  ing  coverts,  primaries,  and  tail,  clovo-brown ;  inter- 
mcfliate  and  greater  ctncrts,  sides  of  the  rump,  breast,  and 
belly,  pure  white.  Spf^t/um,  velvet  black  below,  duck- 
green  above,  boundpd  superiorly  with  black  and  posteriorly 
w  ith  white.  Exterior  webs  of  the  tcrtiarics,  and  lateral  and 
inferior  tail-coverts,  greenish-black,  the  first  bordered  with 
white.   Bill,  bluish-grey,  bordered  and  tipped  with  black. 


Marfca  Americans. 


Form.-  Bill  particularly  short,  beini  not  so  long  as  the 
bead,  aimL-d  with  laminte  resembling  those  of  the  mallard. 
Plum;  ge  of  the  naf't  somewhat  lenafthcned.    Win^t,  above 


!  un  inch  shorter  than  the  acutcly-pointe<l  tail,  which  consistJ 
of  fourteen  feathers.    Total  length.  23  inches. 

Tlio  fetnale  has  the  upper  plumage  dark  liver-brown, 
edged  and  remotely  burred  with  pale-brown  and  white. 
The  intormodiato  wmg-coverts  are  merely  edged  with  white, 
and  there  is  no  green  on  the  head.  Tail,  shorter  and  no« 
so  tapering.  Total  length  about  two  inches  less  than  the 
male. 

Localitiet,  Propagation,  Habit;  Wilson  rays  that 
it  is  very  common  in  winter  along  the  whole  coast  from 
Florida  to  Rhode  Island ;  but  mo«t  abuwlant  in  Carolina, 
where  it  frequents  the  nco  planUtions.  In  Miirtinico  great 
Hocks  take  short  flights  from  one  rioe-fleld  to  another 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  are  much  complained  of  by 
the  planters.  They  are  said  to  be  in  great  identy  at  Su 
Domin^'o  nml  Guiana,  where  they  are  calleil  vingeon  or 
gin^-eon.  Are  said  sometimes  to  perch  on  trees,  recti  in 
<ompany  (but  little  in  the  day),  and  have  a  cenlincl  on  the 
watch.  Cumc  out  from  their  hiding-places  in  the  evening. 
Are  not  known  to  breed  in  any  nart  of  the  United  Slates. 
Are  common  in  the  winter  months  along  the  bavs  of  Egg 
Harbour  and  Cape  May,  and  also  those  of  the  belaware. 
They  leave  their  places  in  April,  and  appear  upon  the  coast 
of  Hudson's  Bay  in  May,  as  soon  as  the  thaws  come  on, 
chiefly  in  pairs;  lay  there  only  from  si.x  to  eight  eggs,  and 
feed  on  flies  and  worms  in  the  swamps;  depart  in  tlucks  in 
autumn.  (Wilson  here  tjuotcs  Hutchins.)  Wilsou  further 
states,  that  the  wigeon  is  extremely  fond  of  the  tender 
roots  of  that  particular  species  of  aquatic  plant  on  which 
the  (Janvass-back  duck,  so  abundant  in  Chesapeak  Bay, 
feeds.  The  wigeon  is  iU  constant  companion;  and  the 
wigeon,  which  never  dives,  watches  the  moment  of  the 
Caiivass-back's  rising  with  the  morsel  for  which  the  latter 
binl  has  dive<l.  and  before  he  has  his  eyes  well  opened, 
snatches  it  and  makes  off.  On  this  account  the  Canvass- 
liacks  and  wigcons,  or,  as  they  are  called  round  the  bav, 
Bald  Pate*,  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  eontention. 

DendroncsM  (Swminsoo). 


BUI  of  Snimisn  Docs. 


f{e<id  crested.  Bill  as  high  at  tbo  base  as  it  is  broad ; 
towards  the  tip  narrow  and  contracted.  Noxtrilt  placed 
towards  the  middle  of  the  bill.  Tertial  /toihert  orna- 
mented. F^et  as  in  .Inat.  Tvpe  Dendronetia  galericu- 
lala,  Chinese  Teal.  Edwards,  pi".  lOi. 

Mr.  Swainson,  who  thus  characterizes  the  genus,  ob<ier<'cs 
('  Fauna  Boreali  .\mericana')  that  *  this  is  obviously  the  raso- 
rial  typo  of  the  Attatmtr.  The  D.  Sponta,  by  the  lateral 
advancement  of  the  bill  towards  the  eye,  is  a  more  ab- 
errant species,  and  shows  the  connection  of  the  group  to 
i'inmntrria.' 

Example.  Dendronetsa  Spotua  (Swainson),  the  Summer 
Duck.  This  is  the  Wood  Duck  of  Audubon.  Antce-aumo 
of  the  Chippcways,  Ana*  Sponsn  of  Linnieus. 

Description  of  a  male,  killed  at  Cumberland  Honse, 
lat.  64";  June,  IS.T.  falour. —  Head  abo%e  aiiJ  s))ace  be- 
tween the  eye  and  bill  glossy  dark-green;  cheeks  and  a 
large  patch  un  the  sides  of  the  throat  purple,  with  blue  re- 
flections ;  pendent  occipital  crest  of  green  and  auricula 
purple,  marked  with  two  narrow  white  lines,  one  of  thou 
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tarminmtiii*  bdund  tba  ey«.  tin  other  extending  over  the 

eye  to  the  bill ;  sides  of  the  neck  purplwh-rcd,  changing  on 
the  front  of  the  neck  and  sides  of  the  breoutt  to  brown,  and 
there  spotted  with  wliiio.  Scapulars,  win-s,  :uid  tail  ex- 
hibiting a  play  of  duck-gr««u,  puiplu,  blue,  and  velvot- 
black  colours ;  interscapulars,  posterior  part  of  the  back, 
rump,  and  upper  tail-covert«  blackish  green  and  purple ; 
several  of  the  lateral  coverts  reddish-orange;  a  hair-like, 

£endeiit»  ledduh-purpte  tufl  on  each  side  4^  the  nimp ; 
t  under  ooverta  brown.  Chin,  throat,  a  mllur  rmind  tne 
neck,  a  crescentic  baron  the  ears,  thi-  uilddlr  (if  ttu-  Imust, 
and  whole  of  the  abdomen,  white.  Flai)kt>  yellnwi^h-grey, 
finely  undulated  with  black  :  tiie  tips  of  the  h<\\^  ivM\u'Ts, 
and  obo  tbow  on  the  i«bouider,  broadly  barred  with  white 
and  blaek.  Innar  wing-oimrta  vhite^  barred  with  brown. 
Aimost  all  tbe  oolouied  plumage  showa  a  play  of  coloun 
with  metallie  lustra.  AVrred ;  a  aoaoe  bat-ween  the  noatiila, 
its  tip,  maigins*  and  lower  mandiUe.  UadL  orange- 
coloured. 


Xtmmm  9mk.  TttntimgmHftm—,  Mil* 

Form, —  Jiili  shorter  tiuin  the  head;  considerably  nur- 
lowed  towards  tbe  tin.  like  that  of  tbe  Eider ;  iu  height  at 
the  rictus  greater  than  its  width;  its  frontal  angles  pro- 
longed. XlttiuIHtlfs  ^'r.inuly  toothed.  Unguis  strong, 
arcne<l  or  honkeii.  X'i.stnlii  large,  pervious,  lateral.  Fore- 
hftul  A:\\r,i\^.  <)rn/.i(al  crest  long  and  pendent.  fVings 
shurK  1  iliun  the  (ail,  which  consists  of  sixteen  wide  rounded 
feiiilK  is.    Total  length  21  inches. 

The  ftmalt  wants  tbe  fine  lines  on  the  flaoka  and  tbe 
hair-like  tuAs  on  the  sides  of  the  rump.  She  has  a  ahoiter 
crest;  and  the  plumage  is  less  vivid,  c^peciully  abOttt  the 
heail,  where  it  is  mostly  brown.  (Rich  irdMiii.) 

/vir(i/V,'i'.f.  -Audubon  states  that  this  >i>r<.;e-i  i.ui'^es  over 
the  whule  <;.\tent  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  saw  it 
in  all  parts,  from  L<>uiM:<na  to  the  confines  of  Maine,  and 
fi'om  the  vicinity  of  the  Atlantic  eoasts  as  far  inland  as  his 
travels  extended.  It  also  OoOUrs  sparingly  during  the 
breeding  season  in  Nova  Scotia;  but  farther  north  he  diJ 
not  observe  it.  Everywhere  in  this  immenso  tract  \w  fuuml 
it  an  almost  constaitt  ix-Mdcnt ;  tor  saniu  impend  tl'-e  nsiiUlt 
even  \\\  Massachusetts,  aud  far  up  the  warm  spring  waters 
of  brooks  on  the  Missouri.  It  confines  itself,  however,  i  n- 
tirely  to  fh>sh  water,  preferring  at  all  ttnwi  the  secluded 
retreats  of  the  ponds,  bayuus,  or  creeks,  that  ooour  so  pro- 
Aiaely  in  the  woods.  WeQ  acc|nainted  with  man,  they 
eaverelly  avoid  him,  ttnless  durinr  the  breeding  season, 
wlii-ti,  if  ;i  convenient  spot  is  fuuDd  by  them*  thqf  will  even 
locate  themticlves  about  tho  miller's  dam. 

Habits,  ^-c. — Ou:  will  not  jiermit  US  to  insert 

Audubon's  intcrestiug  account  of  the  cental  babit^  food, 
See.  of  the  Summer  iMok.  (8a»  OrmthologualButgraphtf, 

CAoff <8ce  the  same  work. 

/Vo/<^ti/jo»i.— Catesby  says  that  the  Suiiitiier  Ducks 
breed  in  Virginia  and  Girylina,  and  make  thur  nests  in  the 

hoU'-  of  fuii  "iL-L.,  by  Wija(!)/ecki_:r-)  growing  in  water, 

partioulkily  express  trees.  'While  they  are  young  a^ 


unable  to  fly,  the  old  onea  carir  them  on  tiieir  backs  turn 
their  nests  into  the  water;  ana  at  die appraach  of  danji^, 

they  fix  with  their  bills  on  the  backs  of  the  old  ones,  whicli 

lly  avi-ay  with  them.'  .Vudubon's  evirlence,  which  we  here 
give,  differs  from  that  of  Calti*by  in  some  partieuhsrs  'The 
Wood  Duck  breeds  in  the  Middle  States  about  tlie  bcj^ in- 
ning of  April,  in  Massachusetts  a  month  later,  aud  in  Nova 
Sctitia  or  on  our  Northern  Lakes  bvldoin  before  the  first 
days  of  June.  In  Loniaiaaa  and  Kentucky,  where  I  have 
had  better  opportunities  of  studying  their  habits  in  this 
respect,  they  generally  pair  abotit  the  1st  of  March,  soinL*- 
times  a  fortnight  earlier.  I  nevia  knew  uue  of  these  birdi 
to  form  a  nest  on  tho  ground  or  on  tho  branches  of  a  tree 
They  appear  at  all  times  to  prefer  the  hollow  broken  portioD 
of  some  large  branch,  the  hole  of  our  largest  vooupeckei 
(i¥ew  jnineipaiiai,  or  tbe  deserted  retreat  of  the  Ibz 
squirrel ;  and  I  haTe  been  l!r«|oent1y  surprised  to  tee  tbewi 
go  in  and  out  of  a  hole  of  any  one  of  thcs«\  when  il-i  :; 
bodies  while  oti  wing  seemed  to  ha  ueurly  half  as  lari;"  af,xin 
as  the  aperture  within  which  they  had  deiK»site<l  ilieir  ej^gs. 
Once  only  1  found  a  nest  (with  ten  eggs)  in  the  fisisuru  of  a 
rock  on  tne  Kentui  ky  River,  a  few  miles  below  Frankfort. 
Generally,  boweier,  the  holes  to  which  they  betake  them- 
selves- are  <nther  over  deep  swampe.  above  cane-brakea,  or 
broken  branches  of  high  sycamores,  seldom  more  than  4U 
or  SO  feet  fh>m*  the  water.  They  arc  much  attached  to 
their  breeding'  place-;,  and  for  three  successive  years  I  found 
a  p&ir  near  Henderson,  in  Kenfucky,  svuh  eggs  in  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  in  the  abandoned  ne~t  of  an  ivory-bilWd 
Moiidpecker.  The  eggs  which  are  Iroin  six  to  fifteen,  ac- 
< -  rning  to  the  age  oi  the  bird,  are  placed  on  dry  plants^ 
feaihers,  and  a  scanty  portion  ^  down,  which  I  believe  is 
musily  plucked  from  tne  breast  of  tbe  ftmale.  They  are  p<>r- 
t'.TiU  smooth.  lu'url)'  elliptical,  of  a  lif;-ht  Colour  bctwccti  luiff 
and  ))nle  ^m  cc:!,  i«o  mchca  lu  loiiS(lii  by  one  and  a  liulf  in 
'liameii  r  :  flie^hell  is  about  equal  in  firmness  to  tliul  of 
ttic  inallnni's  egg,  and  quite  smooth.  No  sooner  has  the 
female  completed  her  set  of  eggs  than  sIm  is  abamloncd  by 
her  mate,  who  now  joins  others,  which  f*«nn  themselv(»  into 
ronsidenible  flocks,  and  thus  remain  apart  until  the  youn^ 
at  e  able  to  fly,  when  old  and  young  of  both  sexes  cotni:  iv 
gelher,  ond  so  remain  until  the  cDuiniencenieiit  of  th«  ni  \; 
bieeiiniii  bcuson.  In  all  the  ncsis  which  I  have  {  XLimincd, 
I  havu  been  rather  surpi  ised  to  find  a  quantity  of  kathurs 
belonging  to  birds  of  other  sijecies,  even  tho-^e  of  the  do- 
mestic fowl,  and  particularly  of  tho  wild  goose  and  wild 
turkfcv.  On  coming  upon  a  nest  with  eggs  when  the  bird 
was  uaent  in  search  of  food,  I  have  always  found  the  egg> 
covered  over  with  featben  and  duwn,  although  quite  out  ot 
sight  in  thf  dcjith  of  a  woodpe.  ker's  or  squirrel's  hole.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  m  st  »«»  placed  in  the  broken 
branch  of  a  tree,  it  conld  easil  v  be  observed  from  the  ground, 
on  account  of  tbe  feathers, d(Mid  sticks, and  withered  grasses 
about  it.  If  the  neat  is  plaeed  immediately  over  the  water, 
the  young,  the  moment  thqr  are  hatehedt  scramble  to  i  he 
mouth  or  die  hole,  launch  into  the  air  with  their  little  wiii»;s 
and  feet  s])rc;id  out,  and  drop  into  tlieir  favnurile  element ; 
but  wiietiuvcr  their  birth-place  is  at  sotne  distance  from  it, 
the  mother  earn  ■>  tin  in  lo  it  one  by  one  in  her  bill,  holding 
them  so  as  not  to  injure  their  yet  tender  frame.  On  sevcml 
occasions,  however,  when  the  nole  was  thirty,  forty,  or  more 
yai-ds  from  a  bayou  or  other  piece  of  «at«9r,  I  observed  thnt 
the  mother  suffered  the  young  to  &U  on  the  grassee  and 
dried  leaves  beneath  the  tree,  and  afterwards  led  tlieiD 
directly  to  the  nearest  ed^c  of  the  next  pool  or  creek.' 

Di'itdrotit'sxa  guJt'rictuata  and  D.  spwtsa  breed  freeK  m 
captivity.  Both  s^^ies  have  produced  several  broods  lu 
the  fjan^cns  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  l^k, 
where  most  of  the  Anatinx*  here  enumerated  may  be  seeo. 
Our  limits  not  allowing  us  to  describe  more  than  ono  speeias 
of  a  genus,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Bdwards  and  others 
for  the  description  of  D.  galtrieutata,  which  be  will  find 
stuffed  in  most  ot'our  museums,  and,  j^eneialU .  alive  in  tho 
gardens  at  the  Regent's  I'ark.  -.v  here  be  will  have  ail  oppor* 
tnnity  of  stiidyin:;  the  oriental  and  occidental  forms  of  JMn- 
dronesnhi,  and  their  habits  in  a  half-domesticalcd  state. 

Mr.  Yarrell  {Zool.  Proc.,  18S4P-3t)  stated  to  tho  society 
that  the  Summer  Duek,  D.  ftpnrm,  male  and  Ihmalek  luM 
been  diet  leeantly  near  Dorking. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Sykes*,  in  las  'Catalogue  of  Birds 
observed  in  the  Dukhun'  (Deccan  *.  (  nnmeratus  the  follow, 
ing  ftitish  Anatina  -  .  Ihas  strepfira.  Linn.,  males  idto- 
tioal  with  ^ocinMDs  in  the  British  Muaetun,  fiom  Kanti  m 
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femalf  s  for  roinpansitn ;  numeruus  in  Duklum ;  Bhyn- 
■h^i^is  rirr.icf'riK.  L»  a<  li,  MSS.,  Antu  dypeata.  Liim. ; 
identical  wiili  British  .ipi'ciineiis  of  thu  common  S/iore/er, 
\>ut  ditTeiing  fmiii  the  Uc;»criptioii  uf  that  bird  in  Sliau  ; 
Mareca  fi/ttuiaris,  Steph^  Anat  Penelope,  Linn.,  fVisfon, 
ftbaoluteiv  identioal  with  tpMinieiis  from  Dovondiirai 
QmerqueJMJa  Cireh,  Steph.;  Anat  dreia.  Linn.,  Oar- 
ganejf,  identical  vritli  British  specimens;  Quenjuedula 
Crerca,  Anas  Crfcca,  Linn..  Common  Tettl,  itlenliral  with 
male  aiA  female  Bntish  specimens.    [Zool.  I'ror.) 

Mr.  Keith  Abbott  (Zoo/.  Proc.,  1834),  in  hi^  'List  of 
Trebizontl  Birds,*  enumerates  Anas  Boschas,  Linn.,  the 
Mallard,  at  almost  univenal;  and  Anat  QueraudtUa, 
LiaOi,  wliieh  it  noted  m  inhabiting  India  ai  vdl  as  suropc, 
aod  as  eommon  in  the  Himalayan  range. 

Fossil.  Attattn.b. 

Dr.  Buokland  i  Bn<li:rir(ttrr  Trralixi')  iiieiilions  aii<l 
figures  the  »luck  Ana^,  iihf  liu'uru  ifprc?.ents  the  coinmuii 
vUd  duck),  among  the  land  munimifer.s  and  bird:i  of  the 
third  period  of  tM  tartisiy  series,  and  be  observes  that 
maoy  of  the  genera  there  enumemted  oceur  both  in  the 
aeeood,  diird,  and  fourth  formations  of  the  tertiary  serieii, 
and  also  in  caverns,  fissures,  and  diluvium.  Thus,  among 
the  remains  found  in  the  Kirkdale  Cave  {  U'  litjuio'  Dilu- 
rian<r),  he  enumemtes  and   fii;ures  the   rii^hi  coiacu.d 

Erocess  of  the  scapula  nf  a  ivaaW  species  uf  duck  or  wigeoii. 
>T.  Burkland  also  □b'-ervea  that  the  eggs  of  aquatic  birds 
have  been  preserved  in  the  lacustrine  furmatiuuii  of  Cour- 
non,  in  Auvergne.  (See  Croixet  and  Jobort,  Re^trehet 
ntr  let  Ou.  Fou.  du  Diparl.  du  Puy  de  Dome,  <f«.) 

For  the  rest  of  the  umilies  or  subfamilies  of  the  great 
.-•-nus  Anatt  see  FnuoouNJ^  Gbbsi;,  MaiioAifiNii, 

DLCLOS,  CHARLES  PINE.AU.  was  burn  in  the 
>ear  i;u4,  at  Dinant,  in  Brcta|{iie,  wlieiice  he  was  sent  to 
Plans  to  prosecute  hisstodies.  He  souii  formed  a  coanectioii 
with  the  wits  of  the  age,  and  publislied  a  Romanoe  called 
'Aesjon  et  Zirphile.*  This  work  attained  only  moderate 
celebrity;  but  a  subsequent  romaiici  cnSillid  '  (.Htift  nsIoiis 
du  Cciinte  de  *  *  wbm  more  succes.-ful.  Hi-  iLpuiatiou 
howc\er  depends  on  a  collection  of  moral  ei>su\s,  publi.>lied 
under  the  title  of  '  Considerations  sur  les  ^^a!ur8  de  ce 
Siccle.'  which  have  beirii  greatly  extolled  by  many  writers, 
and  which  Louis  XV.  cwractmied  as  *  tbe  work  of  an 
honest  man.'  In  1739  Duelos  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  Inaeiiptions,  and  in  1 747  into  the  Acadt'nnie 
Pranfaise,  of  which  he  became  jwrpefual  secretary.  The 
citi/cii-  of  his  native  tuun.  to  teT^iify  iluir  re«piM!t  fur  liiin, 
made  him  their  inav>r  in  1  744,  but  he  cunlinued  to  roide 
at  PariN  where  he  died  in  17"i. 

Tbe  roriances  uf  Duclos,  though  less  indecent  than  the 
works  of  Crebillon  tbe  younger,  are  sufliciently  indelicate 
to  oflend  penons  of  refilled  taste*  while  they  lack  the  bitter 
satire  and  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature  which  charae- 
'•jri/e  that  acute  though  obscene  author.  With  all  de- 
ference to  the  upininii^  of  his  dij-tinguished  contemporaries, 
'Himot  help  tliinkiiii^  that  his  '  Considerations'  is  but 
aa  iadiffetent  p«rformauce.  They  are  a  lenes  of  essays  uu 
P  C«  No. »»«. 


t':iv  opinions  which  regulate  society,  and  thourii  Am  from 

the  inisanlhri<]iic  ill  nultiie  wliicli  api-ears  in  flMliefoucauld 
and  oicitiioiKilly  ill  I.a  Bruyere,  they  .av  deflnient  in  the 
real  deptli  w  hudi  tin im- writers  exhibit.  :itii!  want  that  (diariii 
uf  novelty  and  originality  wliinli  is  necessary  to  make  mere 
moral  essays  palatable.  Tlie  romances  and  essays  have 
been  collected  into  four  vols.,  Svo.,  under  the  title  of 
'  CEu%'res  Morales  et  Cralantes.*  Duelos  also  wrote  a  hie* 
I  torv  of  Louis  XI.,  and  a  secret  history  of  Louis  3CIV.  and 
j  XV..  which  have  acquired  some  reputation. 

DUCTl'ILITY  is  the  pru]>erly  of  bu<lies,  and  niori'  espe 
c-iall\  of  the  metals,  w  hich  iidnuts  of  their  being  drawn  out 
111  kii'^ih,  while  their  diameter  is  diminished  without  any 
actual  i'rjcturc  or  separation  of  their  parts ;  in  other  words^ 
it  is  upon  this  property  that  the  wire-drawing  of  metab 
depeudk  The  following  it  nearly  tiie  order  of  ductility 
of  tho  metals  which  possess  the  ]  lojx  rty  in  the  highest 
de;,Mee;  that  of  tho  Drst  mentioned  being  the  gieatest  • — 
gitld,  biKer,  platitium,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  nickel, 
pulladiuin,  cadmium. 

Though  the  malleability  and  ductility  of  melals  are  oon- 
oeeted,  they  are  nut  always  in  the  same  proportion ;  iion» 
for  example,  though  extremely  ductile^  cannot  be  beaten 
into  Tery  thin  laminm  The  diflbrence  between  ductility 
and  malleatiility  has  been  a.srribed  to  the  figure  and  ar* 
ran^emeiit  of  tiieir  particles;  the  malleable  metals  may  he 
conceived  to  consist  of  small  plates,  and  the  ductile  metula 
of  minute  fibres  placed  beside  or  over  each  other;  the  one 
slide  by  their  flat  surfiices,  the  other  lengthen  and  exert 
an  adhesion  from  one  extremity  to  tho  other. 

According  to  Muschenbioek,  a  workman  of  Augsbiu-g 
drew  a  grain  of  gold  into  a  wire  MO  feet  long;  its  diameter 
must  ha^'e  been  only  I -4600th  of  an  Inch.  In  the  Phi> 
loxiphical  TraiiractKiiis  for  1^*13,  Dr.  Woullaston  has  de- 
scribed a  method  by  which  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
wire  only  l-3o,lH)oth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Of  a  sUkworm's  thread  3UU  feet  weigh  one  grain;  tbe 
same  length  of  a  spider's  web  weighs  only  l  -.''>jth  asmudii 
and  consequentlv  iu,600  feet  weigh  only  a  graiu. 

DUDLEY,  originally  written  DUDEL^L  a  market- 
town  and  parish  in  the  lower  division  of  ilic  luindied  of 
Ilalfsbire.  in  the  cuuniy  of  Worcester  (ih  iugii  !■  tallj  ni 
tlie  hundred  of  OtUow,  in  SlafTordaliiie),  "(j  mile-,  niiiih- 
north-easl  from  Worcester,  'J  north-west  by  north  from 
Birmingham,  and  127  north-west  by  north  from  London. 

Dudley  owes  its  origin  to  Dudo.  a  Saxon  prince,  wha 
built  here  a  strong  casQe,  situated  on  a  considerable  emf 
nence,  about  the  >car  TOO.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  it 
belonged  to  Gerva.se  I'a^.nu  ll,  and  was  aemoli.4ii il  hy  that 
kmy;  ii;  .  on^etiuence  of  Gi-rvaseV  taking  part  in  the  leLel- 
lioii  of  Ins  son,  prince  Ileniy.  In  1G44  ihe  ciislle  was  gal- 
lantly defended  by  Colonel  Beaumont  oi^insl  the  ]iarlianie:it 
foicM  fur  three  weeks,  when  it  was  relieved  b)  a  party  of 
the  royal  army  from  Worcester.  The  remains,  consisting 
of  a  gateway,  the  keep,  part  of  the  tower,  the  oflkes*  &&, 
form  a  highly  interesting;  ruin. 

Abonl  half  a  mile  from  the  town  are  the  nuns  of  an  an. 
tient  priory  of  Benedn  tine  monks  of  the  older  of  Cluuy, 
f>)uncled  by  Gerva-e  Paganell.  .\  mayor  and  other  ulUcers 
are  a niiuallv  appointed  bv  the  lord  of  the  manor,  but  tbe 
town  iswitnin  tbe  jurisaietion  of  the  county  niagiatntes. 
The  houses  are  generally  neat  and  well -built,  and  the  Sireeli 
dean  and  welf  j  aved,  and  ligiited  with  gas.  An  extensive 

6ub~cri]itMn  library  wa*  e^labllshcd  in  1805. 

The  pniiciiial  trade  o{  Dudley  con.sists  in  the  smelting 
and  woikiiii;  ol  iron  ore,  with  which  the  whole  neighbour' 
hood  abound^,  as  well  as  with  coal.  The  articles  nianufa.'* 
tured  are  various  iron  utensils,  nails,  and  glass.  In  1631  the 
coal-mines  in  tbe  parish  employed  400  men;  570  were  em- 
ployed as  nailers,  and  a  large  number  in  the  iron-works 
There  wre  extensive  quarries  of  limestone  in  the  neighlmur 
hood.  A  tunnel,  one  mile  and  three  quarters  in  length 
and  tliiili-eii  fi-et  high,  has  been  cut  tlnoiigh  the  hill  on 
which  the  castle  stands  for  conveying  ilie  limestone  uiuler 
the  castle-lull  to  the  kilns.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  8th  of  May 
and  2nd  of  October,  for  cattle,  cheese,  and  wool ;  and  on 
the  5tb  of  August  for  lambs.  Saturday  is  the  market-day. 

The  population  consists  of  23,000  psnona,  the  miy  or  part 
of  whom  are  engaged  in  mining,  manttfoeturing  nuls,  and 

smelting  iron  ore.   Dudley  <endb  one  niMUber  tothoHoUse 

of  Commons,  under  ibe  Ri  loi  iii  .\i  t. 

Tho  living  is  a  vicur.iue  in  the  diocese  of  Worceiiter. 
There  are  two  churches,  St  Thumas  and  St.  Edmund,  and 
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■  phapel  of  aoM,  Rcentlir  «rMted.   8t  ThomM  is  ■  hand- 

fwuie  bui!ilinjj  in  the  inof!»  r:i  st\le  i  f  English  architecture, 
w  Uh  u  lofl)  »iirre.  There  arc  placxs  of  Worship  for  Molho- 
dists,  Baptiatii,  Iiuli'in-tuknis,  Unitarians,  atul  the  Sncicly 
of  Friends.  The  free  grarmoar-school  was  .founded  liy 
Thomas  Wattc\rood.  clothier,  of  SlatTord,  and  Mark  B}'smor, 
Atillworker,  of  iondon.  and  endowed  with  land  bf  queen 
BlixabeUi,  the  annual  value  of  which  ta  now  abewe  30u/. 
The  master  receivps  2Wf.  a  year,  and  the  number  of 
6cholur!>  averages  about  30  or  40.  A  charity-schou!  for 
cloilim^  awl  lmJu'  aUiij;  girls,  and  uimihor  tlianu  f  u 
clotiiuig  beven  poor  men  was  cMablinhcd  in  IH\'J,  by  Mr>. 
Cartwnght,  in  consequence  of  a  legacy  left  for  that  purpiKc 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Antrobu*.  A  srhrml  for  clothioe  and 
educating  50  bov»  wag  founded  173  J,  ami  endowed  with 
laud  by  Kobert,  Samuel,  and  Anu  Baylis-  About  SM  boys 
are  educated  here,  cxclui^ivcly  of  tboM  on  the  Ibtmdation. 
TluTo  it.  a  blue  school.  wli.'U'  '230  boys,  and  a  srlui  il  of 
industry,  where  2'20  \;itU  arc  cdurated.  The  Uiiiiarians 
have  aUo  a  school  0:<r  ^n  l-. 

A  fossil  called  the  Dudley  Locust  is  found  in  great 
auantiticA  and  variety  of  sue*  in  tlw  lineatOUe  qtiarries  in 
tJM  Deighbouurhood ;  it  is  iu^poMd  to  li«  an  estinet  species 
of  Monocidna.  Nash,  in  his 'Histol^  itf  Wofcestenbire,' 
mentions  one  four  inclio'^  flvc-e^thi  in  leogtli,  and  three 
inehi's  thrw  fumilih  in  width. 

la  till-  \n  uiily  of  Dudley  ihciL'  art-  scvei-al  rlialylaato 
>|iriiiL;>.  as  wvU  as  a  s|m  vvtU,  licid  in  high  estiiaation  for 
Its  i  tlu  i<  y  in  cutaneous  diMirdcrs. 

DU£L»  a  hostile  meeting  between  two  penODS  in  con- 
aequeiwe  of  an  afflnnt  given  by  one  of  them  to  the  other, 
and  for.  the  purpose  (as  is  said)  of  tatis/actinn  from  the 

Seraon  affrontms  to  the  person  affronted.  Such  is  a  general 
escriptioii  of  tne  duel,  as  now  existing  in  England  and 
other  European  nations  and  in  America. 

The  rise  of  the  present  duel,  or  practice  of  dueUing;  is  to 
bo  referred  to  the  trial  by  battle  which  obtained  in  early 
ages  jointly  witti  the  single  combat  or  tournament  of  the 
age  of  chtvaln,  which  again  moat  probably  owed  its  own 
existence  ta  the  early  trial  by  battle.  Thin  trial  by  battle, 
orduol  (a»  it  was  hImj  calk-di,  was  resorted  to,  in  arconlatire 
with  the  !»upcr!stiliuuh  uoiiuns  of  iho  time,  as  a  i.ufc  nu-aiu. 
of  determining  the  guQt  or  innocence  of  a  l  ei-son  charged 


petwnal  and  virulent  abuse;  and  also  wlun  one  nan  im- 
pugns or  disparages,  in  any  of  the  above-mentioned  ways, 
the  t  haracter  of  some  rolativc  or  intimate  friend  of  aiiutlicr 
man.  An  insult  or  injury  to  a  female  relative  in  particular, 
or  to  u  female  companion,  such  as  a  partner  in  a  ball-room, 
is  alway!<  accounted  a  great  uffront.  SomctiniL-  e%eit  tlm 
simple  fact  of  success  in  an  amatory  affiiir  u  construed  by 
the  uiiftuccessTul  rind  as  an  affront,  and  he  who  has  suc- 
ceeded is  called  tnon  tat.  tatisfactiou.  Sueb  are  tlio  prin- 
cipal affh)nts  whieh,  according  to  custom  or  &shion  or  ion 
:t  U  also  calltd)  the  law  i  f  honour,  ai%  at difloVHlt  time^ 
ri'iiwiis  or  grounds  for  iighiing  a  duel. 

When  any  one  of  these  affiouts  has  bctn  given  by  one 
man  to  another,  it  is  the  custom  or  fashion  for  this  last  to 
call  OB  tlio  affronter  to  retract,  explain,  or  apologixe  for  (as 
the  case  may  be)  that  which  oonatiltttod  the  affront,  or  els-e 
(in  significant  phrase)  to  give  the  usual  antislkction, — that 
•-atisf.iction  (a,s  it  is  also  somctimcs  circumli.>quut.-(l)  h 
one  gentleman  exj  ee'fi  from  another.  He  at  ilu-  .-^atiic  tune 
usually  names  some  tnrtui.  in  wiiosc  keeping  (1c  use  the 
fashionable  phnine)  he  places  hta  iionour,  aud  to  whom  hu 
affronter  is  to  address  any  communication.  This  ciU  or 
challenge  having  reached  its  destination,  and  the  afTnintcr 
being  unable  or  unwilling  to  retract,  explain,  <ii  np .  l  igiEe, 
he  loo  single*  out  a  fV)  i  1  r  i  wlioiii  lie  likewise  cnlrusis  lr« 
Iionour;  tlie  t\^o  frituJ.-i  ur  swouds  (as  lliey  are  calliil) 
ilien  make  arrangements  tur  a  meeting  between  ihenfTronK  r 
and  the  person  affronied,  or  (vtirying  the  expresision)  tho 
challenger;  they  fix  the  time  anu  place,  and  get  ready  the 
weapons ;  the  meeting  takes  place  ;  the  woid yfrv  it  Wlleied, 
according  to  a  previous  agroeneBt  between  the  seoonds; 
tho  hostilities  commence,  and  they  proeee  I  until  one  of  the 
porties  either  firos  in  the  nir.  or  is  killi'<l  o:  wounded,  or 
until  tlie  seconils  iiiti  rfcre  to  sluj)  them.  The  ]iarliee,  or 
rather  st>  many  ut  them  as  ase  alive,  then  leave  the  ground, 
satisfied;  the  principals  (if  both  are  alive)  Hometimee 
shaking  hands  wii  h  one  another,  to  denote  either  the  return 
or  the  commencetnent  of  friendihip.  Such  are  neat  of  the 
circumstances  of  a  due). 

It  is  professed  that  this  duel  takes  place  for  the  purposo 
of  \[tfi,^/,iiiiriir  The  alTi  uiiier  iii  ofes^es  to  havo  ^'atistied  the 
man  «  ham  he  hai  alTronti  il,  and  the  challenger  professes  to 
hare  been  satisfied  by  the  man  wliom  he  has  challenged, 
with  a  crime,  or  of  abjudicating  a  disputed  rii;ht.    It  was   aAer  they  havo  fired,  or  have  had  an  opportunity  of  finng. 


thought  thai  God  took  care  to  superintend,  and  to  see  that. 
In  vmj  turn,  innoeenoo  was  vindicated  and  justice  obuierved. 
The  irtal  by  battle,  or  duel,  thus  viewed,  was  introduced  tnto 
England  by  Willinm  the  Cotu[Uri(»r,  atrl  establislieil  in 
' three  cases ;  viz.,  in  the  court-martial  or  rourt  yf  <  lu\alr), 
in  a])peals  of  felom  ,  ami  in  ciMl  caM-'s  iii>on  i-siic  joined  in 
a  wnl  ut  rigiit.  Once  cstubiistied  us  a  mode  of  trial,  the 
duel  Was  retained  after  the  superstition  which  had  given 
rise  to  it  had  died  an'ay,and  was  rnmrted  to  fur  the  puqiosc 
of  wreaking  vengean*^,  or  gaining  repulatkin  bv  the  display 
of  courage.  Then  came  the  nge  of  chivalrv',  with  its  worship 
of  punctilio  and  personal  prowess,  its  tilts  and  tuumameiits ; 
ana  tho  duel,  un^'inall>  a  nn.ile  of  trial  established  by  law, 
became  in  tune  (what  it  now  la)  a  prnctire  dependent  on 
certain  conventional  rules  of  honour,  or  on  fashion. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  consideration  of  tho  duel  in 
its  present  charaetar.  This  duel  takes  place,  as  we  have 
akradj  aaidp  in  consequence  of  an  t^o$U,  l%eirder  then  to 
have  a  complete  notion  of  the  present  praetice  of  dttelling,  wo 
must  uudcr>tan(l  what  an  affront  is,  and  llu-  hcst  way  of 


pistols  at  one  another.  That  this  satisfaction,  which  the 
ono  professes  to  give  and  the  other  to  receive,  is  of  that  sott 
whidh  ts  also  expre.sscd  by  the  word  n^araiion,  is  of  cour*e 
out  of  the  question.  Sati  I  rtton  in  this  its  most  obvious 
sense,  or  reparation  for  an  injur},  cannot  bo  effected  bv  «be 
nijuierl  man  flnngat  hia  injorer,  and  (wlmt  is  inore)  Dcing 
Jirt^l  at  in  return. 

The  ntisfai-tion  fbrnished  by  a  duel  is  of  a  difTercnt 
sort,  ond  of  a  sort  which,  were  it  distinctly  comprehended, 
I  wontl  at  once  show  tho  absordity  of  the  praetice;  it 
is  a  8,nf;sfhet:nii  ocea^ioiud  by  the  knowledge  that,  T  .• 
i  standiiif,'  lire,  the  challenger  has  shown  his  cour.ige,  a;,  i 
I  that  the  worlil  ran  not  call  him  coward.     Now  it  j-.  clear 
j  lliat  theie  would  be  no  reason  for  dissatisfaction  on  this 
]  point,  previous  to  the  fighting  of  the  duel,  and  therefore  do 
rciuion  for  seeking  satisf.tr!ion  of  this  sort,  were  it  not  that 
the  practice  of  duelling  existed.    Wen  HftMl  nol  in  the  ha- 
bit of  flghting  duels,  and  therefore  not  expected  to  expose 
I  tbemselvet  to  lire  after  having  rcrolved  en  afliDnt,  tncre 
would  be  no  ground  for  calling  their  conrr.ge  in'..)  q'.iestion. 
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explaining  this  word  a^rimt  is  the  way  of  eimnieration  ;  for  I  and  therefore  no  neressitv  I"  ir  satist\ mi;  them 
were  we  to  coitteiu  ourselves  with  s-.yin^-  iljat  an  affiont  is  ,'  world  thinks  thetii  Ccmrat;L'ous.  T!;o  prartin 
anything  which  im  the  common  phrase)  hurts  a  man's  then  itself  causes  the  evil  which  it  is  calltnl  in  to  remedy,'^ 
feelings,  or  again,  which  wounds  his  honour,  we  should!  tho  injury  for  whidi  it  is  requirod  to  administer  satisfactkm. 
onfy  be  using  words  which  themselves  require  to  be  ex-  Such  being  thecasa^wecaH  the  practice  absurd.  And  e\t^ry 
plained  as  much  as  the  word  ajfront.  We  might  a%  well  |  one  who  nw  this  would  immediately  see  Itsabsntdrtr.  But 


say  at  once,  furj^etting  that  it  is  our  ohjeet  fo  explain  the 
grour.ds  or  reasons  of  a  duel,  that  an  affront  is  aaylliing 
which  is  at  any  tune  the  gr  iurul  or  n  a*i)ii  of  a  duel ;  for  wo 
should  give  as  much  an<l  asr  >rroet  information  by  this  as  by 
either  of  the  preceding  exjilatuitious. 

An  affront  is  considered  to  be  given  when  one  man 
ebargea  or  insinuates  against  another  that  he  is  guilty  of 
a  lie,  of  dishonesty  in  pecuniary  transactions,  of  cowardice, 
of  hypocrisy,  of  bt;ing  actuated  by  one  motive  or  set  of  mo- 
tives when  ho  professes  to  be  actuated  by  others;  when  (in 
tho  common  pbrasts,  wluch  is  sudiciently  vatruo  and  cuui 


the  word  tatiffitrtion  is  con  vep.icntly  ambiguous.  When  or.e 
speaks  of  it,  or  hears  it  spoken  of,  one  thinks  of  that  saiwfiic- 
tion  which  mtans  reparation  for  an  iiyun,  and  which  is  not 
the  satisfaction  furnished  by  the  duel and  it  is  fuided 
that  the  prattt  icc  has  fiomo  rcacon  to  it  Tlins  aiw  dnm  the 
dupes  of  words. 

Tbereel  oUoet  then  of  tho  duel  ik,Tn  most  cnBs,to  ntisiy 
tho  person  who  provokes  it,  or  who  siends  tlicchatleii  jn.  'hat 
the  world  docs  not  suspect  him  of  a  v^uiii  of  coura^^e ;  and  it 
will  be  u-eful  to  observe,  in  passing,  that  the  rluel  fUrmshes 
!  this  sort  of  satisfaction  as  well  to  the  man  who  gave  the 


Erehonsivo).  one  man  imputes  motives  to  anothe-;  when  affront,  as  to  him  who  was  affWintcd.  Its  object  also,  in 
a  indttlgM  in  exfcamions  of  contempt,  or  what  is  styled  |  certain  cases,  is  doubLcsa  to  grat^  tho  vwQgeaiie*  «|  tho 
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man  vho  haj  received  an  affiront.  But  tn  »li  cmm  ilml  ob- 
teot  which  is  profu^^ed,  ur  which  it  |^n«r«lly  unddntuod  tu 
M  yrofiwied,  of  aaUAfution  in  the  uma  of  ropanUon  &k 
tboaffroat,  bno  noN  than  « |»«tenM. 

Though  thepractico  uf  rluelling.  however,  rnnnot  and  docB 
Dot  «ire«t  tlvs  aood  vi'  rv^h  uig  mi  injury,  it  imiy  very  poi- 
'il'I>  elVwi  other  sorts  of  good.  It  ia  a  ^ueniion  llu-n  worthy 
i>i  oDu^tderaitua,  whailier  this  practice  IK,  on  tli«  whoicpro- 
■luctire  of  good  or  of  evil  ?  If  it  be,  on  tb«  whole,  proouc- 
tir«  of  evU,  Buotlier  ooMtioa  u'mt,  ham  ii  it  to  be  cot 
rid  of? 

The  advantage  of  the  practice  of  dueling  ia  generally  said 
to  consist  in  its  tendifncy  t>>  uicriiLse  eourtesy  ntul  itifitKv 
rat-nt  of  tnaniiers.  So  far  us  lha  tendency  t-xists  or  is  siip- 
posod  lo  exist,  the  manner  in  wbtoh  it  operattM,  ur  u  sup- 
po^  to  operate,  ia  obvious.  It  is,  or  ie  suppoaed  to  be.  a 
reuon  for  a  aatm  to  abatoin  ttom  giving  an  affront,  that  be 
vill  be  sub|eolod  in  eonaoqneiice  to  the  Are  of  a  pntoL 

Nov  it  is  olear,  in  tbo  flnt  |daioe,  that  ail  iho  affronts 
vhicb  are  constituted  nosons  or  gruunds  of  dueU  by 
hshion,  or  the  law  of  honour,  or  fwUkh  is  the  sanu'  ilmi^'i 
public  opinion,  are  m  constituted  becouse  they  are  judgcni 
tiy  public  opinion  desen'ing  of  disapprobation.  If  then  the 
(iractice  of  duelling  did  not  exist,  ptiblio  opinion,  which  now 
eonstitutes  these  affronts  gruunds  of  a  dinl,  as  being  de- 
arring  «f  disapprobation,  vonld  itiU  condanwi  tbom,  and, 
eondomning  them,  provide  men  with  a  VMann  to  abntain 

frnin  thcin.  Tlius  ihcrf  would  still  exist  a  reason  to  ub- 
Maui,  in  ull  cases  in  which  the  practice  of  duelling  nuw  ]iro- 
vidos  a  reuMn.  But,  in  the  ^mond  )  lace,  the  practice  of 
duclUng  itself  depends  on  public  opinion  alone.  A  man 
tghti  bomiM  public  opinion  judges  that  he  who,  in  certain 
f»w>  nfnsee  to  oballenge  or  to  aeoept  a  challenge  ia  d»> 
lanrtoK  ef  diaapprobalton;  he  fy(M»  fram  fsar  of  puUie 
opinion.  If  he  abstain  from  giving  an  rtffri»nt  on  .jcount 
<>(  the  existenoe  of  tlio  practice  of  dueilin^,  iL  a  hticause 
th;-  f>  ar  of  p.ihlic  opininn  wouhl  oblige  htiu  to  fight;  he 
ab>taias  then  from  i'ear  of  public  opinion.  Now  wc  have 
u-en  that  there  would  bo  tlie  feur  of  pubhc  opinion  to  deter 
him  from  the  aStonts  whieb  now  lean  to  duels,  if  the  prac- 
tice of  duelUng  did  not  estiit  Thus  the  praotke  of  duelling 
does  not  in  any  caw;  provide  a  reason  to  abstain,  which 
public  opinion  would  not  provide  without  its  aid.  As  a 
.■II cans  then  of  increasing  councsy  and  rcfhu  inciit  of  man 
n»^.  the  prarUreof  duolii-.i^  is  unnecessary;  and  innstnuch 
;i-  it.i  tondent  y  to  pobnh  mamien  is  the  only  advantage 
wtiich  can.  with  any  show  of  probability,  be  ascribed  to  it, 
there  will  be  nogoodcibetBtHuitever  to  Mt  against  the  evil 
efleota  whiob  w«  trair  proeeed  to  ananietaie.  There  Will  ba 
DO  diflleolty  in  striking  the  balance  between  good  and  evil. 

Fir-st.  the  practice  of  duclliii|?  i«.  disadvant.-iui'oos,  Inus- 
rn<<.i  [i  <Lj  It  of^en  diminishes  the  luuiiyes  to  ab^it^iui  from  an 
aflr  jrit.  Wc  !i;uo  si-cn  that  the  existence  of  this  practice 
W<-ul»  public  opinion  to  employ  itself  concerning  the  courage 
of  the  two  persons,  who  (the  one  having  affronted  and 
the  other  having  been  alfltonted)  am  in  a  situation  in  wbieh, 
locording  to  eoatom  or  flwhion,  a  dnel  takea  ptaee.  PnUie 
opinion  then  is  diverted  by  the  practice  of  duelling  fVom 
the  aiTront  to  the  extraneous  consideratimi  of  the  couraifft 
uf  the  two  parties.  It  coiiiurcs  the  man  who  has  fjivcn  the 
^runt  only  if  he  shnnka  from  a  duel ;  and  evert  goes  so  far 
as  to  censure  the  man  who  hits  received  the  affront  for  the 
on.  Thus  in  a  ease  where  a  man,  reckless  of  ox- 
_  his  lilb^  tsdispoaed  to  give  affronts,  he  is  certain  that 
<  can  avert  OMtsore  fbr  an  affront  by  being  ready  to  fight 
a  dnd ;  and  in  a  case  wttere  a  bold  or  reckless  man  is  dis- 
tKjsed  lo  affront  one  wh  >  i-;  timid,  or  a  man  export  with  tlie 
pistol  one  wlio  i«*  a  bad  shot,  lie  ciin  rcrk'm  on  i1il>  ukui 
whom  !ic  affronts  refiism  /  to  flight,  and  on  consurc  bi  iiij^  thus 
4iverte<i  Imui  hiiniself  who  has  given  an  uflVont  to  him  wjio 
bail  shown  want  of  courage.  It  is  well  observed  in  a  clover 
article  in  the  Westminster  Review  It  is  diflleult  to  oon* 
ceive  how  the  ehanoter  of  a  buUy,  in  all  its  thadei  and 
decrees,  would  be  an  objoct  of  ambition  to  an  v  one,  in  a 
country  where  the  law  is  too  strong  tosiifter  u(  tual  a!>saults 
to  be  r'lniniiiti-fl  with  impuniiv,  where  public  opinion  is 
i^twerfdl,  and  duelhiig  not  permitted;  but  win tl'  ducdling 
is  in  full  vigour,  it  is  verv  easy  to  understand  that  the  bully 
May  not  only  en|oy  the  ddight  of  vulgar  applause,  but  the 
amntagea  of  rnl  power.*  tvoL  iv^  p.  28.) 

Secondly,  the  practice  of  duelling  is  disadvantageous,  as 
<ncrua^uig  the  amount  of  injury  which  one  man  can  do  to 
GfMtnlhmt  llinreii  not  onlytheii^niytohia 


feeUngs  occasioned  bv  the  affrottti  but  abo  lite  fcax  iimtited 
by  the  danger  to  which  tlie  odlience  of  tbo  pcaeticw  of 
dueUuig  intuecU  him,  afteriieniving  the  affront. 
Thirdljr.  the  ptactioeof  duelling  aftiids  neans  for  the 

gratincation  of  vengeance;  and  thtis  tends  io  hurt  the  cha- 
racters of  individuals,  by  the  OUCwuniKement  both  ot  that 
feeling,  and  of  hypoiri^y  m  thuee  who,  ilnriiiMii;  for  ven- 
geance, and  daring  uoi  to  own  it,  pi-uluas  (in  the  common 
ambiguous  phrase)  to  b«  seeking  for  laiisihclion. 

Fourthly  (which  is  the  oMst  important  eoniidnntittiX 
there  are  the  evib  entailed  by  the  oenths  wUeh  the  pia». 
tice  of  duelling  brings  abottU— evQs  entailed  both  oq  the 
persons  dying,  and  on  their  surviving  relatives  and  iViends. 
i  It  IS  an  mil  that  a  man  should  becutoff  Arom  life,  '  un- 
lioiiseled.  di.«app()intud,  unaueled.'  It  is  an  evil,  that  he 
should  be  taken  from  relatives  and  friends  to  whom  hit  Ulh 
is,  in  different  ways  and  degree:^,  a  source  «f  happincxs ; 
from  the  parents  who  have  ceniued  iu  him  tileir  hopes, 
and  tu  whom,  iu  their  dediniiw  years,  be  mi|;ht  W-  a 
comfort,  or  from  the  wife  and  ehildivn  who  look  Ut  him  ibr 
sujiport. 

Such  are  the  evil  cffeets  of  the  practice  of  duelling;  and 
there  being  no  list  ot  hkI  effects  to  sot  against  them»  it 
follows  ininiediately  that  the  tendeney  of  the  pnettce  i^  on 
the  whole,  evil.  There  arima  then  the  question,  how  is  it 
to  be  got  rid  of? 

A  mild  and  judicioua  legislation,  one  which  takes  into 
account,  and  dues  not  set  itself  viobiitiv  against,  public 
opinion,  may  da  much.  The  pnnishmeni  assigned  to  the 
crtm>!  of  duelling  should  (in  Mr.  lientbam's  phrase)  be 
pojiular.  It  should  be  a  punishment  which  does  not  tend 
to  e\cite  sympathy  for  the  erimuaal.  and  thus  delhat  its 
own  object;  tot  wham  m  opinion  pivvnils  that  a  punish- 
ment is  too  eevHre^  or  wliere  (in  other  words)  a  punishment 

is  unpopular,  witnesses,  jurors,  judjrof  arc  pnnrlod  by  the 
punishmuia  i!i>elf  with  motives  to  sliiebl  the  criminal.  It 
is  clear  that  the  punisIiuKMit  of  drath,  wim-ii  ilie  law  of 
Knglan;'  now  assigns,  is  nui  popular ;  and  il  i»eloar  lurlhor 
that,  in  onnscquenee  of  this,  it  is  almost  entirely  nuKalory. 
Publio  opinion,  which  favours  duelling,  sets  itself  againat 
the  punjabllMnt  of  death,  and  renders  legisbtioo  vain. 

Were  a  man  who  had  killed  his  antagonist  in  a  duel 
compelled  by  the  law  to  support,  or  assist  m  supporting, 
some  of  his  siirvivin<;  r>-lativc-.  ilns,  so  far  m  it  would  l'o, 
would  he  a  puiiDihiiu'Dt  fupular  and  eiBcacious.  i'uhlic 
opinion  wiiuld  then  mtaUibly  be  against  the  man  who. 
having  incurred  the  penalty,  should  endeavour  to  avoid  it. 
And  such  a  punishment  a§  thi«i  would  furthermore  bo  supe- 
rior to  the  panishment  of  dcnth.  as  being  susceptible  of 
graduation,  as  fhmishin^  rcjiaration  to  a  portion  of  those 
wlio  have  been  most  injiircd,  and  as  pVoscrviii^  the  ofrcnder, 
tliat  lie  may  have  ail  those  opportunities,  ^Iticii  his  natural 
lilV  wilt  afford  him»  of  improving  himself  and  ^ofhen«6ting 
otitera. 

A  miU  and  judieious  legMation  would  tend  to  guide  and 
improve publia opinion;  wbenaaauoba  legislation  as  the 
(HTMent  tends  only  to  confirm  it  in  its  evil  wave. 

And  S8  legi.ilatiun  m.-iy  and  should  assist  the  formation 
of  a  right  public  opinion,  so  is  it  possible  and  dos.irable 
to  operate  mdcpendi-iitly  on  public  opinion,  either  that 
tiie  ubMiUoe  of  good  legislation  may,  M  far  as  is  pos- 
sible, be  compen>atc<l  for,  or  that  the  guud  legislation, 
when  present,  may  in  turn  be  assisted.  Now  this  cneratiOB 
on  publio  opinion  must  be  brought  about  bytbe  MMmvotm 
of  individuals.  It  ia  the  duty  of  each  man  to  oppose  this 
praetiee  to  the  ntraoat  extent  of  tiis  power,  both  by  precept 
and  example;  or  (changing  the  phrase)  cadi  man  will 
effect  the  greatest  amount  of  j»o<kI  for  hiinself  and  f  his 
I'l'llow  mi'ii  by  adopting  this  course.  It  is  his  duly  tu  ab- 
suin  from  challenging  when  he  has  received  an  affront, 
and  to  leAite  a  challenge  when  lie  h  considered  to  have 
j[iven  one,  making  publio  in  both  oaiea,  ao  fiir  as  his  situa- 
tion allows,  his  reasons  for  the  eourse  which  he  takes,  and 
thus  jtroducin^  an  iropre-^ion  .iirainsi  the  p;Tictire  as  \ri«lely 
as  ho  can.  In  the  second  o(  tliuse  two  ca«i  s  lie  nniiit  either 
be  ablo  to  defend,  or  he  must  ap. iloi;i/.i!  iur,  tliat  which  was 
considered  an  affront.  It'  he  can  detend  it,  or  show  that 
tho  cril  to  the  per-ou  insulted  was  overbalanced  hy  the 

Ead  aocrning  to  others^  he  retUses  rightly  lo  be  llred  at  for 
ving  been  the  aotluMr  of  a  hen^;  or.  if  imable  to  defimd 
the  affront,  he  apologizes  for  it,  ho  perforins  a  manly  and  « 
rational  part  iu  refusing  to  fire  at  a  man  whoso  fcoliugii  im 
hat  wMMonly  iiunnd. 
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Tliii  daty  is  peculivrly  ineatnbent  on  publie  omt,  whoM  i 

iphore  of  i  nil  null  re  is  larger,  and  whose  means  of  jirodueing 
j;i)>i<l  ffrer.U  by  example  arc  lluMtrfwru  trri-ater,  tliaii  lliase 
of  oihcrs.  A  public  man  who  should  at  all  times  refusi 
to  cballeoeB  or  to  accept  a  challenge,  resting  his  refusal  on 
the  ground  of  tbo  evil  tendency  of  duelling,  not  of  the  in- 
ftaction  of  aoiiM  oUi«r  duty  wbidi  ui  iieddoijt  bRs  in  biii 
eaiio  connwtod  vifh  it  (m  the  violation  of  «n  oath),  and 
who  sh  i.lfl  at  the  same  time  preserve  biinsclf  from  sus- 
picion or  rt'pr<iach  by  circumspection  in  speech,  by  a  manly 
defence,  where  it  is  jx^sihlc,  and,  wlu-re  it  is  ii(}t,  liv  u 
manly  apology,  would  l>e  a  luitrhty  aid  tur  the  exliiiwtiun 
of  this  practice. 

We  have  said  nothing  as  to  the  objections  to  duelling  on 
leligious  ground,  it  being  never  denied,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  that  the  praetioe  i»  inoompatiUo  with  th«  pioiiBSsiiNi 
of  Christianity. 

Dl  KT  Ttal.  from  DuoX  a  musical  composition 

for  cither  two  voices  or  twd  instruments.  Acconlmi;  to  tlie 
Padra  Martini,  the  dm  a  Mx-al  roniposi1i,jii  iii  the  severe 
ecclesiastical  atvlOi  withuut  any  kind  of  accompaniment ; 
the  duetto,  or  dintiiitttivo  of  duo.one  written  more  freely,  in 
•  %hter  WBinMr,  and  admiiune  MeampaninMnL  The 
older  word  is  now,  howerer,  become  obsolete. 

DtlFT^KSNF.    "^Ckntm:.  Ih:  ] 

DUGDALK,  SIR  WILLIAM,  was  the  only  son  of  John 
Pugdale,  K>(|..  of  Shustoke,  in  the  ctiunly  of  Warwu  k, 
where  he  W3»  born  September  I2th,  1CU5.  Hts  luulhei 
was  Eliiabelh,  daughter  of  Arthur  Swynfen,  Esq.,  of  Staf- 
findafaire.  He  was  in  part  educated  in  the  free^hool  at 
Coventry,  and  subsequently  with  hi*  Iktber,  with  whom  he 
also  reail  '  Littleton's  Tenures,'  some  other  law-books,  and 
history.  In  t62"2  he  married  Marii:ery,  the  second  daughter 
uf  John  Huntbach,  Esq  ,  of  Seawall,  ni  StafTordshire.  Upon 
his  father's  death  in  hi-  sm  i  eciiiMl  in  a  small  estate  in 
Shustoke,  to  which  he  ailih'l  by  purchase  the  manor  of 
Blythe,  in  that  parish,  in  1625.  This  latter  estate  is  still  in 
the  possession  of  his  descendants. 

Dngdale's  natural  inclination,  which  was  chiefly  the 
study  uf  antiquities,  brought  him  acquainted  with  the  most 
eminent  antiquaries  of  his  i!uy.  Sir  Syroon  Archer,  of 
Tamworih,  introduced  hiiu  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatlon  ami 
Sii  Henry  Spi-lnian.  by  w  Im-e  ji'int  interest  with  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  liien  Earl  Mar^ibal,  be  was  created  a  pursuivant- 
at-arms  extraordinary,  by  the  name  of  Blanche  Lyon,  in 
September,  1636.  AAerwards  be  was  made  Rouge  Croix 
punoirant  in  ordinary,  by  letters  patent  dated  March 
18th,  1639-4U;  by  wlifeh  means,  having  lodging  in  the 
Heralds'  College,  and  oonvenieut  upDortUQitie«,  he  made 
larue  rollections  from  the  Records  lA  tile  IVwer  «f  Loodon, 
as  well  as  from  other  places. 

In  1641,  by  Sir  Christopher  Hatton's  eneomajjcraent, 
he  superintended  the  making  of  e.xai  t  drali;*  of  all  the 
.  monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
'  and  in  many  other  cathedral  and  parochial  churches  of 
England ;  particularly  those  at  Peterborough.  Ely,  Nor- 
wii-h,  Ijiic  iln,  Newark-npmi  Trent,  ReviM-h.'V,  SmitluMuk, 
Kins£sl4jii-upuu-lluU,  York,  Selby,  Chester,  Lichlicld,  Tam- 
wortn,  Warwick,  &c.  The  <lr;iwini,'s  were  made  by  one 
William  Scdgewick.  an  arros-painter.  then  a  sen'ant  of  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton  ;  the  inscriptions  were  copied  by  Dug- 
dale.  Both  were  deposited  in  Sir  Chnslopher  Hatton's 
library,  that  the  memory  of  these  menumenta  might  at  least 
be  preserved  ;  the  stale  of  the  tiowa  thnaleBiog  ittninent 
destruclion  to  the  originals. 

In  .June,  l()-t'.>,  the  kin^',  who  had  retired  to  York,  sum- 
moned Mr.  Dttgdale  to  attend  U|k>ii  him,  according  to  the 
duitf  of  his  uilice.  Dugdalc  accordingly  repaired  to  York, 
and  was  afterwards  commanded  to  attend  the  carl  of  Nurth- 
amplon»who  was  marching  into  Worcestershire  to  oppose 
the  ibroes  railed  by  lord  Brooke  fbr  the  servtoe  of  the  Par- 
liament He  attended  upon  the  hin^  at  the  battle  of  Kdgo- 
hdl,  and  afterwards  at  0.\ford, where  lie  coniiiuii  1  wi'h  his 
Majesty  till  the  surrender  of  the  uarriaon  there  ;u  the  L'j.:- 
liaraent,  June  i 2nd,  [o-iu.  He  was  created  M.A.  November 
1st,  I64'J:  and  Aprd  16th,  1644,  was  promoted  to  the 
ollice  of  Clicster-herald.  During  bis  long  residence  at 
Oxford,  he  applied  himself  to  such  researches  in  the  Bud- 
.dan,  and  the  diflTerent  college  libtarics.  as  he  thought 
might  conduce  toward  the  furtherance  of  the  * Monasticon,' 
then  designed  by  Roi;er  Dodsworlh  and  himself:  as  well  as 
1  '  M  l  history  of  the  antitiit  nobility  uf  the  realm,  and  of 
whicti  he  iiWrward^  inadu  luuch  use  in  his '  Batuuage.' 


After  the  sonrender  of  Oxfbrd  upon  Articles,  Dugdale^ 

having  the  benefit  of  them,  and  hmui^  ctni}  < m  d<  r!  ;oi  his 
e-state,  went  to  London ;  where  he  and  Dodni(*'irih  prm  eedtt^l 
M^omusly  III  fompletint;  their  collections  from  tlie  Tower 
Records  and  Cott^inian  library.  A  short  absence  frotu 
England  in  1C48,  when  ho  attended  lord  and  lady  Hatton 
to  Paris,  enabled  him  to  impnne  bis  and  I>uds worth's  ool- 
leetiona  with  notices  and  <Wters  relating  to  the  Alien 
Priories  of  England,  from  the  papers  of  Andrew  DuChesiie. 
When  their  collections  were  ready,  the  booksellers,  declining 
to  venturi- up'  ii  S  I  larf^e  anii  lia/ardous  a  wot  k,  D'l'lsw.  i  i|i 
and  Dugdalc  prinlc<l  the  tirst  volume  at  their  own  choige, 
which  was  published  in  1656,  in  foliu,  under  the  tileof 'Mo^ 
naslicon  Anglictuitun,'  adomied  with  the  views  of  abbeys, 
churches,  &c.  The  aecend  vohUM  iras  published  in  folio, 
in  1661.  Theae  two  volumes  were  eoUeeted.  and  chiefly 
written  by  Dodsworth ;  but  Dugdale  took  great  paina  in 
methi)diziti<_' and  clispusinir  ihe  materials  in  making  several 
iti(le\es  to  tlit  iu.and  iii  corrcetiiij;  the  pre^s.  Dijdsworth  died 
in  .Auyu-t,  1664,  before  the  tenth  pari  of  the  tirsl  volume 
was  printed  off.  A  third  volume  was  published  in 
1673. 

From  an  enliy  in  hb  diary,  as  eeriy  m  16d8,  Dugdale 
appears  to  have  fiwred  that  a  traadation  of  the'Monas- 

tiruii '  woxiM  have  1)0*11  puhli^hwl  by  Mr,  King,  probably 
(Iref^ory  Kuij;,  at  that  tune  his  rlei  k.  That  such  a  one  was 
!iri  |)ared,  as  far  as  the  first  \  olunie  «as  cunr.  rned.  is  evident, 
bincc  Dugdale  describes  it  as  *  errotieuusty  Englished  in  a 
multitude  of  places.'  The  translation,  huwevcr,  or  rather 
the  epitome,  which  waa  subsequently  printed,  did  not 
appear  till  1692,  rix  yeam  after  Sir  William  [higdale's 
death.  The  dedication  to  William  Bromley.  Esq.,  is  signed 
J.  W.  It  is  ascribed  to  James  Wright,  who.  in  1684,  pub- 
lished the  '  Histor}  antl  .\ntiquities  of  the  C(  iniy  of  Rut. 
land.'    Another  epitoiue,  by  an  anonymoui^  writer,  wjis 

1>ublished  in  1718:  but  beheved  to  have  been  by  Captain 
lohn  Stevens,  who,  in  1722  and  1723,  publishe<l  two  addi- 
tional volumes  to  the  '  Monasticon,'  which,  boidc.*  an 
abundance  of  additiottal  infivmation  in  Enulish.  contained 
a  ver\  large  collection  of  newdiarters,  together  writh  the 
Histoiy  of  the  Frinrics,  to  which  tm  (ihu'e  had  hi  en  as,- 
signed  in  ihr  \  iiliiines  published  hy  Dugdale.  Thi-  Kev 
Samuel  Pe<  k,  ui  1735,  promiMil  a  fourth  volume  of  the 
*  Monasticon,'  w  hieh  was  never  completed.  His  i-oilectiotui 
for  it  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

An  improved  edition  of  the  '  Monasticon' was  undertaken 
in  1812  tiy  the  Rev.  Bulkelcy  Bandinel,  D.I>..  keeper  of 
the  Bodleian  librar}'  at  Oxford,  who  soon  relinquished  hi-i 
task  to  two  other  gentlemen  who  had  been  called  in  us 
i  ijiiljoiors,  JdIhi  Caloy,  Es(| ,  i*t"  the  Augmeniaiicui  Olfire. 
and  Henry  Elhs,  Esq.,  keeper  of  the  MSS.  in  tiic  British 
Museum.  An  account  of  each  religious  house,  in  English, 
was  prefixed  to  its  respective  series  of  Latin  charters,  ami 
many  new  materials  from  leiger-book».  roUa,  and  other  do- 
eumenta  trare  added,  including  all  that  «aa  valuable  in 
Stevens's  volumes,  with  the  hutory  of  sereral  hundred  reli* 
ifious  foundations  which  were  unknn  v:i  :  Dugdalc.  Tlu 
rhii'f  of  ihi-  prints,  by  Hollar,  which  i>i  i.aiin  nied  the  original 
edition,  wert-  ie-enura\ed,  .ind  above  Juu  plale>  of  ehun  hf; 
and  monasteries  added.  Iroiu  <Lra»ittg>>  luitde  exclusively 
for  the  work.  This  new  edition  was  completed  in  1830,  in 
six  volumes  foUo.  the  last  volume  divided  into  three  parti. 

In  1696  Dugdale  published,  at  bis  own  charge.  *Thf 
Antiquities  of  Warwickshire,  illustrated  from  Records. 
Lciger-books,  Manuscript^,  Charters,  Evidences,  Tombes 
and  Anncs,  beautified  witli  Maps,  Prospects,  and  Puriruie 
turcs,'  folio,  Lond. :  this  is  one  of  tlie  very  best  uf  our  i  ounty 
histories.  A  second  edition  was  published,  in  two  volumcat 
folio,  iu  1730,  revised  and  augmented  In  William  Thomaa, 
D.D.I  and  a  third  was  ountetuplatiU  ;i  iew  years  ago,  and 
large  preparations  nuda  for  it,  by  the  late  Wdliam  Hamper. 
Esq..  of  Hirmingham.  While  this  work  wa.<i  priniiug,  Dug- 
dale reni  uncfl  in  T^indon,  durm;^  which  llnie  lie  had  an 
opj»onuiiily  ul' c'lllerting  nmtenal-.  In-  mioilifr  work,  which 
he  published  in  It  js,  '  Tlie  Hi>to]\  if  St.  Paul's  Lathedral. 
in  London,"  folio  A  second  edition  ot  this  work,  eiilargetl, 
was  published  in  171G,  in  folio,  by  Edward  Maynard,  D  D  . 
rector  uf  Bt>ddington  in  Northamplon.shirc;  and  a  thud, 
in  18]  8,  by  Henry  Ellis.  Esq.  The  plates  of  the  original 
e<litions,  both  of  the  Warwiekshire  and  tlie  St.  Paul's,  were 
by  Hollar.  To  the  two  last  ediliuiis  of  the  St.  Paul's  a  life 
of  Dt;f;d.ile  wa.-  i)ri-lt\fd. 

Upon  the  restoruiiua  of  King  Charles  IL,  through  Lord 
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CVisnceUor  Hydti^^  rocommendatiun,  Dugdulc  vas  advnnr«d 
to  the  office  of  Norrov  Kiiig  of  Arms.  In  1662  he  pub- 
lished *  Tb«  Hiitory  Imbutking  and  Drayning  of  diven 
Fenos  and  Manlies,  both  in  Foreign  Farts  and  in  this 

Kinjjdoin.  and  of  llie  IraprovemeiKs  the.ebv,"  fol.  Lond. 
1662:  a  sei  ond  edition  of  which,  revised  and  corrected  by 
Chas.  N  lU  ri  C-  >lo,  Emj  ,  api't-arod  in  fol.  Lond.  17''i,  This 
work  wx>  wriiteii  at  liie  de-.iru  of  the  Li>rd  Gorges,  Sir 
•fohn  Mariham,  and  others,  who  were  adventurers  in  drain- 
ing th*'  threat  level  which  extends  itself  into  a  considerable 
part  of  ihe  countie'*  of  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Northamp- 
ton, Norftdk.  and  Sitffolk.  [Bkofoko  Level.]  About  the 
same  time  Du;»dale  completed  the  second  volume  of  Sir 
Henry  Spelmaii's  '  Count  which  was  puhhsh.  d  in  1661 
under  the  title  of '  Com-ili  i,  l\*i  rela.  I^cgcs  Constiluiiones 
in  Re  Ecclesiarum  Orl)i>  15rrannici.  &ic.,  ah  Introitu  Nor- 
•  nannonim,  A  D  |ur>f;,  :iil  F.xtitum  Papani,  a.d.  1531.  Ac- 
cca^erunt  etiaiu  alia  Kcm  Eccle»iaslicara  sptTtantia.' 
hiL  Archbiahop  Sheldon  and  Lord  Clarendon.  >vho  wert>  the 
.rreat  enoouTamB  of  fhis  labour,  likewise  emplovcd  Dug- 
dale  to  piihlisTi  the  second  part  of  Sir  Henry  ^^v<>Ii;i;iii'^ 
'  Glossary.'  HavinR  reviseil  ihc  first  part,  whii  !i  h  i. I  ht'vu 
published  in  1620,  and  arranged  the  in  lU  ri  >U(il  iliest-cnnd, 
both  were  printed  together  in  1661  under  the  tillcof  *Glos- 
sarium  Archaiologicum,  conlinens  Latino  barhara,  Pcre- 
jrrina.  Ob^lcta.  et  Novte  SiipiiHcationis  Vocabula.'  Tltu 
-crond  pturt,  di;:ested  hy  Dug^e,  hei*an  with  the  letter  M. 
Tht  re  was  another  edition  of  thi^  work  in  I6f<7. 

In  16C6  he  published,  in  folio.  'Ori-jjincs  .lundicialc^ ;  or, 
flistoricul  Memoirs  of  the  F.  iiujli>!i  Laws,  Courts  of  Ju.stice, 
Fonns  of  Trial,  Punishnicut  in  Cases  Criminal,  Law 
Writers^'  See.  &c.,  with  portraits  uf  several  of  the  judges, 
and  sonic  other  plates.  .\  second  edition  wax  published  in 
1671,  and  a  third  in  16*i0.  The  first  volume  of  'Tlie 
Baronage  of  England'  appeared  in  1675,  and  the  second 
and  xh'ttA  m  167f».  folio.  Upon  th»«ork  he  had  spent  thirty 
Vi-ar  n  ^  '111  :  and  thouirh  the  corrections  to  be  made  in  it 
.ire  iiaiui.riius.,  li  stdl  remain'*  tine  of  the  Itest  works  which 
exist  as  a  founda"i.iii  r)('  F,n;:li-li  li.^i.iry.    [15  vkhn  v(;k.J 

In  May.  16  77,  Dk^dalc  was  created  Garter  King  of  Arms, 
and  the  dav  after  received  from  his  Mqes^the  hcoioar  of 
knighthood,  much  against  his%ill,on  aocoont  of  the  amall- 
neaa  of  his  frMate.  In  16Mt  he  published  *  A  short  View  of 
tlje  late  Truuhles  in  England,  briefly  setting  forth  their 
Rrse,  Growth,  and  Trasrical  Conclusion.'  folio.  This  is  tho 
K  :i-;  va'ii'  '.  i.f  his  pul)lic-.iiions.  Hi-  published  also,  at  the 
*auic  iiuic,  "The  Antient  Usage  m  bearing  of  such  Ennigns 
of  Honour  as  arc  commonly  calletl  Arras,'  &c.,  8vo.,  a  se- 
cond edit  ion  of  which,  with  large  additions,  was  published  in 
the  beginning  of  tho  vcar  following ;  and  a  third  edition, 
edited  byX.  V.  Banks, 'Bsc|.,  folio.  London,  1811. 

The  last  work  which  Dugdalc  published  was  •  A  perfect 
C>py  of  all  SurniTi  "11^  iif  jIk-  N  ilnlity  to  the  Grenl  Counnls 
and  Parluutc-iiU  uf  itus  Kf.»ha.  I'mm  the  49th  of  king  Ht'ur\ 
III.  until  these  present  times,'  folio,  London,  1685.  A  fa( - 
similf.  with  the  orit^innl  'l  i'e  of  this  work,  was  printed  at 
Birmingham  between  f  ir:y  and  fiAy  years  aao. 

This  industrious  man  died  at  Blytho  Hall,  rebmaiy  10th. 
\696,  in  his  eighty-first  year,  in  conseqtien<>e  of  a  eold;  and 
wa,s  intcrTfi!  at  Slm.-tdku.  lis-  cjiitaph  in  Latin,  written 
by  himself,  is  inscribed  ui<iiu  a  (altlcl  ni';ir  ihu  sJkjI  of  his 
litcriiiont. 

An  account  of  Dui^  lale's  manuscript  collections  remaining 
.n  the  A*hmo]i':iii  Museum  at  Oxfor»l,and  in  tho  possession 
of  hiM  descenduit,  the  latel>ngdale  Stratford  Dugdale,  Esq., 
St  Merevale  in  Warwickshire,  will  be  found  aimended  to  his 
Lt/r,  Diary,  and  Corretfmnience,  edited  by  William  Ham- 
per. Esq..  4(0..  London.  1827.  whence  tho  principal  parti- 
culars of  the  present  life  have  been  <ilti;iine(l.  (  Sec  al-o  the 
life  prefixed  to  the  last  edition  of  lite  Hintory  SI.  Paul's; 
and  Chalmers's  ^(onr.  Diet.,  ToL  Xil.  pp.  420-4S7.) 

DUOONG,  [Whalks] 

DUlKHRBOk.   [Antklope,  vol.  il,  p.  81,  species  30.] 
DUISBURG.  a  circle  in  jhe  northern  part  of  the  great 
administratiTe  circle  of  DSsseldorf  in  Rhenish  Prussia, 

J.' 2  sqnn'f  xv.\\cs  in  nTcr;,  and  containtntr  S  fnwns, 
i  ui«rkc;- ti avn,  1-1  \iilaL'<'^,  ulid  A  hamlei.s,  \vi;li  a  popula- 
tion of  about  .)('(!  inh  .Uitants :  an  iiicn-asc  nf  I'.l  .jii  sinr-e 
ISir.  The  Rhine  is  the  western  am!  ihe  Lippe  the  north- 
em  boundary.  It  possesses  rich  coal  mines^  and  lias 
ltfe,MO  •cres  of  ilnc  arable  land,  and  27,7'iO  of  meiuUns  s 
«mI  pastitrett  grain,  tubaooo,  lapweid,  flax,  hemp,  h\)\>*, 
IbiMM.  Sea  ate  ititBd. 


DUISBURG,  the  chief  town,  lies  on  the  Ruhr  and  Aii> 
gerbach,  not  far  ftx)m  tho  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  vhi^ 
onoe  washed  its  waUa;  in  51"  26^  N.  let, and  6"  46'  E.  lung. 
It  is  said  to  haTO  reeeiTed  ft*  name  from  the  Tuisconi  or 

I  Teuloiies,  who  hwl  a  camp  on  this  spot:  in  the  tune  of  the 
I  Romans  it  was  denominate!  the  Castnim  Deusonis.  Tbtr 
j  lo.vn  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  decayc^l  towers  on  one 
side,  and  by  a  rampart  and  ditclies  on  the  other,  and  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  and  agreeable  country.  The  number  of 
houses  is  about  ;u(*.  and  of  inhabitanta  about  ftAOO:  in  1784 
the  number  of  the  one  was  CSS,  and  of  the  other  3531  •  the 
population  has  therefore  increased  about  1969  during'  the 
last  fifty-two  years,  or  upwards  of  ont-  per  cent,  yearly  ou 
the  average     Duisburg  Cfnita  ns  a  i.'vrni.iisiiini  t'uinded  in 
159'J,  nil  orphan  asylum  and  huspital.  ladowed  jlsushouses, 
a  monastery  of  Minorites,  and  five  cliurches,  of  which  that 
,  of  John  the  Baptist  dates  from  the  year  1 187,  and  that  of 
I  St.  SaU^tor,  on  the  tower  of  which  once  stood  an  obsenra- 
'  tory,  Aom  1415;  two  of  them  are  Roman  Catholic,  and  the 
!  othen  Protestant   It  was  the  site  of  a  Protestant  univer- 
sity. fouTidfd  il.  IT' J  anil  ahiili-IiL-il  in   \^w2.    Tlit'ii-  lire 
consideniMi-  iiuinufacturf--  in  iho  luwu,  particularU  of  wooi- 
len-cloih.  ^.It:.lll^.  siof  k;nt;s,  liat-,  woollen  l  ovorlnis,  veivet. 
soap,  starcli.  and  lejither;  and  an  extensive  traffic  wan  the 
:  Weslphaliaii  provinces  m  wine  and  colonial  produoe,  gnie, 
and  caitlti.  In  the  neighbourhood  thereai«two  inn-worki^ 
where  large  quantities  of  east-iron  are  mad&  The 
Dtiisburg   forest,  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Annul,  i.  60), 
under  the  name  of  the  Saltus  Teutoburgensis.  is  \n  the 
vicinity. 

DUKE.  The  title  given  to  lho«;  hIio  art'  in  the  highest 
rank  of  nobility  in  England.  The  ordi-i  i-.  not  older  in 
Entrland  tkin  the  reign  of  king  Edward  111.  Previously  to 
that  reign  those  whom  wo  now  call  the  nobility  oonaiMed  of 
the  harons,  a  few  of  whom  were  ^rU.  Neither  baron  ncr 
eart  was  in  those  days,  as  now.  merely  a  title  of  honour :  the 
barons  v. etc  thi*  great  tenants  in  chief,  the  earls  innMri.tn: 
tilHi  ors  in  ihe  community.  It  doe»  not  app<*ar  that  lu  Kngiund 
ifu'ir  u.'is  ever  any  ottice  or  |iaitn-iiiar  trii>i  uniil'd  with  the 
other  titles  of  nobility,  viscount,  m.ir(iius,  utid  duke.  1'hoy 
seem  to  have  been  ftom  the  beginning  merely  honorary 
distinetioina.  Tbejr  were  inliodueed  into  England  in  imit»> 
tion  ef  ear  neighhoon  on  the  continent.  Abroad  howeter 
the  titles  of  duke  and  marquis  had  been  u^t-d  to  designate 
persons  who  held  no  small  jujUiK-al  [>-i\\cr.  ani!  even  mde- 

I  jH'i  dent  sovcrcit^'iity.  The  czarwas  duke  of  Ru-sia  ar  Mus- 
covy.  There  were  the  dukes  of  Saxony.  Burgundy,  and 
Aquitaine:  persons  with  whom  the  earls  of  this  country 
would  have  ranke<l,  had  they  been  able  lu  maintain  as 
much  independence  on  the  sovereign  as  did  the  dukes  on 
the  continent  of  the  Gennanio  or  the  Ckdhc  confederal-. 
An  important  officer  during  the  lower  empire  bad  the  title 

I  of  ilu\.  which  is  ]>rohali1y  the  origin  of  iho  modem  duke  or 

I  doge  in  every  i-oiinirv  <i|  Europe.    [Dcxjv.  J 

I  The  first  rerson  t  leatcd  a  iluke  iii  England  was  Edward 
Prince  of  Wales,  commonly  called  the  Blatk  Prince 
He  was  created  duke  of  Cornwall  in  paihamcnt,  in  *  * 
1335,  the  eleventh  jrear  of  kii^  Edward  lU.  In  1350^ 
Henry,  the  king's  eounn.  was  ereated  duke  of  Lancaster, 
and  when  he  dii-d  in  nr.l.  his  <Iaugh!cr  and  heir  luning 
iname<l  Johti  ol'  tJauiit,  Ujc  kuig  s  son.  lieua?.  creaie<l  duke 
of  I>ancasii-r,  liis  elder  brother  Lionel  being  made  at  the 
same  tiniu  duke  of  Clarence.  The  two  younger  sons  of 
king  Edward  HI.  were  not  admitted  to  this  high  ihgiuty  in 
the  reign  of  tlicir  father:  but  in  thereignot'Ricltard  II, 
their  nephew  Edmund  was  niade  duke  of  Ywrk,  and 
Thomas  duke  of  Gloucester. 

The  dignity  was  thus  at  the  beginning  kept  within  the 
rircli-  of  those  who  were  by  blood  very  nearh  allied  to 
tlie  king,  and  wo  know  not  whether  the  crealioii  ol  the 
great  favourite  of  kini;  Uk  hard  IL,  Robert  Vere  earl  of 
Oxford,  duko  of  Ireland,  and  marquis  of  Dublin,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  anexeeption.  Whether,  properly  speaking,  an 
Engliflh  dignity  or  an  Irish,  it  had  hut  a  short  endunuiei^ 
the  earl  being  so  oreated  in  1385  and  attainted  in  1388. 

The  •per-  US  who  wore  nr \i  admitted  to  tAis  high  dignity 
were  i>J  ihe  families  of  Holl  ind  runlMowbray.  The  former 
of  these  was  half-h;'  liur  lu  kiii^  Ktchardll.  ;  and  the  laiier 
wa«  the  heir  of  Margaret,  the  daughter  and  heir  uf  Thomas 
■  le  Hruthorton,  a  younger  son  of  king  Edward  I.,  which 
Margaret  was  created  ducht^s  of  Norfidk  in  )358.  Th» 
was  the  be^nning  of  the  digniiv  of  duke  ef  Norfolk,  which 
is  stiU  eiMtinc,  though  there  hnre  been  Mnml  ftv 
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feituros  and  temponrv  extiuotbns.  Next  to  them,  not  to 
inoatioa  sons  or  bmilicrs  of  the  nni^nini^  iwverei^n,  the  title 
was  coatered  on  one  of  the  Beauforts,  ai\  lUeg-itimatc  sou 
of  John  of  Qannt,  who  wu  created  by  king  ilfuiy  V.  duke 
atJbuKUat.  Jdm  Bvaufurt.  another  oC  titii  fluniljr.'wM  made 
duke  orSoaierMt  1>y  king  Henry  VI. 

In  tho  mi^n  of  Henry  VI.  tlic  title  was  granted  more 
widely.  Tlifvuwt-re  ut  uiiu-  time  ten  duchesbL-s  iii  liis  cuuri. 
Tlio  ramili(-<  to  \vhoni  iho  digtuty  w;js  >;riiiiicd  iii  tins  ri.ii;ii 
wert>  ilie  Stafi jrds,  ikrjucbauips,  and  Ue  ia  foleii.  in  i47U, 
under  the  rcigti  of  Edmrd  IV,  G«org«  Nevil  was  made 
duke  of  Bedfoid,  but  he  «m  looii  deprived  of  tho  title,  and 
Jasper  Tbdor  was  made  ditke  of  nadford  by  his  nephew 
king  Henry  VH  in  the  ye;ir  of  his  accession. 

KinpHenry  VIII.  <  itaiLil  only  two  dukes,  and  both  were 
persons  ncurly  connected  with  himself;  one  being  his  own 
illegitinmtc  son,  whom  he  made  duke  of  Richmond,  and 
the  other  Charles  Brandon,  who  had  married  tho  French 
qae«n,  his  sister,  and  who  ivms  made  by  him  duke  of  Suf- 
Mk.  King  Bdward  VT.  eioftted  three:  vix,,  bit  uncle, 
Bdivard  Seymour,  the  Protector,  duke  of  Someraet  (from 
whom  the  present  duke  of  Somerset  derives  his  descent, 
and,  by  reversal  of  an  ati;iindc  r,  iiis  (lii,'iiiiy  i,  Henry  Grey, 
duko  of  SiifTulk,  and  John  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland. 
The  struggles  of  tho^  three  great  peers  proved  Uie niio  of 
:ill  and  the  extinction  of  their  dignities. 

Qitcou  Eliz.-tbeth  found  on  her  accession  only  one  duke. 
Thomas  Uowud*  duke  of  Nor&lk,  attainder  or  fkiiuro  of 
mate  isauo  hartn|(  exiinguiihed  the  othen.  He  was  an 
:iml)itious  n  hlcman,  and  aspiring  to  marry  tlio  (jucfn  of 
.Sootlan  l.  Kh/  tbeih  Ijecame  jeulous  of  hiai :  he  wa-K  ton- 
victod  (if  trou-iiii,  lu-hini  k'd,  and  his  dignity  oxtingiii^iu'd 
in  1572;  and  from  that  time  there  was  no  duke  io  the 
English  peerat^o  except  the  sons  of  king  James  h,  tdl  1623, 
when  Ludovick  Stuart,  the  king's  near  relative,  was  ntado 
duke  of  Richmond,  which  hooour  soon  expired.  In  \Sif 
Goorec  Villiers  was  created  duke  of  Buckinzh  itn,  and  he 
and  his  son  were  the  only  dnkes  in  Encrland  id!  thi  civU 
wars,  whiii  ;;iiiiihi'r  iif  tho  Siuarii  made  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, and  the  king':,  nephew,  best  known  l»y  liie  name  of 
prince  Rupert,  duke  of  Cumberland. 

We  see  tiow  choice  this  dignity  was  regarded  down  to  tlw 
reign  of  Unit  Charles  II.  In  the  first  year  after  bis  rettim 
ftom  exile,  that  prince  restored  the  Seymours  to  their  rank 
of  dukes  of  Somerset,  and  created  Monk,  the  Rreat  instru- 
ment ofhi'^  return,  duke  nf  Albemarle.  In  160.1  he  began 
to  introduce  hia  dlegititaUto  issue  into  tho  peerage  under 
the  title  of  duke,  his  srjn  James  being  made  in  that  year 
duke  of  Monmouth.  In  1664  he  restored  to  tho  Howards 
the  title  of  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  in  IC6S  creoted  a 
OMrendish.  who  had  held  a  high  military  oomnmid  in  the 
eiTtl  war,  duke  of  Neweasde.  In  1S83  he  CTBated  the  m«r- 
auis  of  Worcester  duke  of  Beaufort.  As  for  the  ral  the 
niornitv  was  granted  only  to  issue  of  the  king  or  to  their 
nvitheVs.  Tho  only  duko  i-reated  by  king  James II.  Was 
the  duke  of  Berwu-k,  his  natural  son. 

Of  the  families  now  evistinc;,  beside  those  who  descend  of 
king  Charles  IL,  only  the  Howards,  the  Seymottn»  aad  the 
Somenets  date  their  dnkedon*  from  belbM  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  existing  dukedoms  originally  given  by  Clmrles 
II.  to  his  sons  are  Grafton,  Richmond,  and  St.  Albans. 
Under  kmg  WiUnni  and  rpieeu  Antu!  scmtuI  fjinilies  which 
had  previously  enjuvud  tUu  lulc  ot  <:ails  wcr»3  advanced  to 
dukedoms,  as  Paulet  duke  of  Bolton,  Talbot  duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  Osborne  duke  of  Leeds,  Russell  duke  of 
BOdlbid,  Cavendish  duke  of  Devonshire.  Holies  duko  of 
Newcastle,  Churchill  duke  of  Marlborougb,  Sheffield 
dtiko  of  Buekinghamshire,  Manners  dtike  of  Rutland, 
Monfairn  duke  of  M  i:iu<u,  D»nii;las  duke  of  Dow,  Gray 
duke  of  Kent,  Ilatmhon  duki-  ef  Bnindon ;  besides  mem- 
hers  of  the  royal  family  and  Myr^hal  Schomberg.  who  was 
made  an  English  peer  as  duke  of  Bchomborg.  This  great 
nfcessiori  gave  an  entirely  new  character  to  the  dignity. 
King  Georee  1.  followed  in  the  same  policy,  giving  oe,  be- 
sides the  dukedoffift  in  his  own  fkmily,  Bcriie  duke  of 
Ancaster,  Pierie[.oiiit  dnke  if  Kingston,  PcUkuu  duke  of 
Newcastle,  HentmcU  duke  of  I'urtiand,  Wharioii  di.ke  of 
Wharton,  Hixd'.'e^  dnke  ol  Chundo^.  Ciinni^ell  duke  nf 
Oret'iiwicrt,  Mttitiagu  duke  of  Manchester,  Sackviile  duke 
of  Dorset,  and  Egcrton  duko  of  Bridgewater.  George  II. 
adopted  H  ditferent  policy:  he  created  no  duke  out  of  his 
own  family,  and  the  only  addiCiMI  he  eul  h«  wM  to  km 
made  to  this  bnwidi  of  tho  po«n||i  nw  by  enliigiiig  tho 


limitation  of  the  Pelham  dukedom  of  NewcusUo  so  a«  to 
eompreheud  tlie  Clinlons,  by  the  dukedom  is  iiow 

possessed.  From  ir20  to  1<66  there  was  no  ocoatioa  of  oa 
English  duke  except  in  the  royal  bouse.  Id  that  year  tlw 
representative  of  the  antient  house  of  Perevwas  made  duke 
of  Northumberland,  and  the  title  of  duko  of  Monugu, 
which  ha<l  lieoonu-  ext. net,  was  revived  in  the  Bru(lenels, 
the  heir-..  The  same  furbeaianco  to  cuiif'er  thw  dignity 
existed  during  the  r>:mainder  of  the  rei  and  during 
t!ie  reign  of  George  IV'.,  no  dukedom  beuig  created  out  of 
the  luyal  house,  till  the  eminent  senices  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington  luarkoi  him  out  as  desenriug  the  honour  of 
the  highest  rank  which  the  king  has  it  in  his  povrer  to 
cxjufer.  Ill*  dukedom  was  created  in  ISN,  foriv  M-ven 
years  after  the  creation  of  a  duke  of  .Norihuiubei  land,  The 
inarquib  of  Buckingham  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  duke 
of  Buckingham  and  Cbaudos  in  IHO,  so  that  fur  a  hundred 
years,  namely  fiotn  1720  to  IBSS  flidjjbur  ftmilies  W«M 
admitted  to  this  honour. 

During  tho  reign  of  William  IV.  two  dttkodoBi  Ivw 
been  created,  GowcT  duke  of  Sutherl«ad»«id  Vmw  doke  «f 
Cleveland. 

Tho  who'c!  luiinlu-r  of  duke^  in  tlie  Kn^disli  peerage  is  at 
present  tweuly-une,  e.\clubive  of  the  blood  royai  Tbeie 
are  .seven  Scottish  dukes,  two  of  whom  are  also  Englisli 
dukes.   The  only  Irish  duke  is  the  duke  of  Lemsler. 

All  the  dukes  of  England  have  been  created  by  letters 
patent  in  whicsh  the  oourae  of  auoeesMon  has  been  plainly 
pointed  out  Generally  the  limitation  is  to  tho  male  heirs 
of  the  bodv. 

DUKER,  CHARLES  ANDREW,  a  diiiiuguished 
cellular.  IjLirii  at  Uiuia  m  La  Marck,  in  the  year  |6ru.  He 
studied  tirst  at  Haumon,  and  afterwards,  under  Perizonius, 
at  Franekor.  About  the  year  1  'OU  he  became  professor  of 
history  and  eUM}uotteo  at  Uerfaom,  in  Nassau,  whioh  ho 
exchanged,  four  or  five  year«  afterwards,  for  the  place  of 
undor-mastci  in  tlie  scliool  at  the  Ha<;uc.  On  the  death 
of  Perizouiu»,  in  17  1i),  the  Greek  eh  in  in  ilie  uni\en,ity 
of  Leydcn  heeaiue  vucatit,  aiiil  wa?^  oif.rred  to  ll;iriiiaan, 
who  accepted  it,  uud  thereby  vucuied  the  professorship  of 
history  and  elor|uencc  which  he  held  at  Utrecht, and  which 
was  divided  between  Duker  |W)d  Dnikenboreh.  Burmaun's 
punil  and  friend.  In  1734  Duker  gave  up  his  professorship 
ana  retired  to  the  country.  Hu  died  at  Meydcric  on  the 
5th  of  November,  1 752.  Duker  is  best  known  by  his  edition 
of  Tluie\dides,  juiblisheJ  at  Amsterdam  1731  (fil  l,  which 
wa^H  till  lickker's  uppcurud  in  1S-.^I,  bv  far  the  be.'«t  editio:; 
of  that  author.  The  great  care  and  labour  which  he  be- 
stowed upon  tliis  work  made  Schhidcr  call  him  rarikctio' 
itttrias  Tnucudideui  (Prirf.  ud  Senec.  TrugtediaxJ.  Duker 
::U  I  e  hte  I  Florus  iu  1732.  Slid  contributed  to  the  edition 
ot  Livy  |uiblished  by  his  colleague  Drakenboreli,  to  th« 
■  Oi  iu;iiies  HabylonicJB  ot /Bgyptiae.e'  of  lu-,  friend  I'er^/iv- 
nius,  and  to  other  w^orks.  All  hi>  iMtes  are  sens, Me  and 
aecurate ;  but  it  has  been  remarked  th.il  in  hi?.  Tluu-sdides 
in  particular  ho  has  boeu  lalhur  capridous  iu  cbuu&ing  pas- 
sages for  illustration,  and  has  omitted  exphualions  in  tho 
very  plaoas  where  they  were  moot  necessary. 

DuLCUf  BR,  a  very  antient  musical  instrument,  and  not 
yet  entirely  &llen  iitto  disuse.  There  ^ecins  to  IiTt]t> 
doubt  of  this  being  tho  psaltery,  psdterium,  or  nebel,  ut  the 
Hebrews.  In  shape  it  w  as  ^i)nietiiiies  a  tr.  i  i^le,  soineuuues 
a  traiKsitium,  an  appears  from  LuMrmius,  kireiur,  and 
Blanchinus,  a  fact  overlooked  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  wh.j 
aixues,  in  opposition  to  Kvober,  that  the  iiutrumeat  Utok 
dilbrent  namoB  according  10  its  different  forms.  The  Du]> 
oimer,  as  now  itsed  by  sliee^musiciaaa,  td  whom  it  is  ood- 
fined,  is  a  trapexium  in  shape,  has  many  strings,  two  to 
each  note,  and  i-.  siruek  by  a  I'nii'  of  ks  with  \so,jde:i  ..r 
metallic  kn»b».  The  it>uc  much  resembles  that  of  the  old 
spinnet,  and  in  skilful  hands  the  iosiriiment  is  of  Ittther  ao 
agreeable  kind.  fCiTOi.K.] 

DULVERI'ON.  [SOMBBSKTSHtKK.l 

DULWICH.  rAu,K»;  Bounosois.1 
DUMBARTON,  or  DUNBARTON.  the  chief  town  of 

Dtimbarlonsbirc,  in  Scotland,  i-s  an  antient  ie.\al  Tmi-'i, 
and  was  in  ver\  early  tune?  the  head  town  ni  tnr  earidoiu 


Lennox.    It  i>  .situated  at  the  conllucnce  of 


J>."veu 


with  the  Clyde,  about  14  miles  nest-north-west  troio  Glas 
fiovi  and  6'2  west  from  Edinburgh. 

The  fint  charter  granted  to  Dumbarton  was  that  of 
AksRiidflr  II.,  in  the  beginning  of  tlm  thirteenth  eentuxy; 
Uiia  charter,  as  ««U    those  of  aoveial  aucseeding  inoinMH 
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vas  co:>firnu»d  by  JamcH  VI.  in  1609,  and  ralifiud  by  Par- 
liament in  1612.  The  ruvcnue  of  the  burgh  ii  about  1,U30/ 
per  annum,  but  tho  cxpenilitiire  •^uniT^iHy  exneeiU  that 
sum.  Two  burgh  courts  uio  held  weekly.  Dumbartoii  is 
in  schedule  (E)  uf  thu  SouU-h  Refuriu  Act  (2  &  3  Will.  IV. 
c  65).  and  returns  one  member  to  Parliament,  jointly  with 
Renfrew,  Ruthergleii,  Kilmarnock,  and  Pori  {Jjus^'nw. 
The  population  in  lb31  was  3623.  There  is  a  schoul, 
under  the  patnilM|g«  vt  til*  liHigi<tHm>il>  tttpefiniaiidMl  by- 
two  teachers. 

The  castle  standi (Mt ft  tteep  rock,  rising  up  In  two  |iointa, 
and  inaooemble  m  vmf  Me,  vxetft  by  a  vfty  iwrrow 
passage,  fortiflBd  wtth  a  strong  wall  or  rempBit.  Within 

th I.-.  Willi  is  the  i^iiard  houM',  \vith  lodji^ngs  lor  the  otficers, 
and  fiom  liL'iice  a  loni^  fliirhi  of  stone  Steps  leads  to  the 
tipper  j  ai't  of  the  cisik'.  uliero  ihoic  an-  hi'Vcral  l<altorii'> 
muunled  witb  cannon,  tho  wall  Ix-iug  continued  almost 
round  the  raek.  There  are  thu  rcuiaitis  uf  a  high  gateway 
and  wall.  ^  top  cut  wbidi  has  a  bhdgo  of  communica- 
tioo  ftvm  one  samidt  of  tho  rock  to  tbo  othor.  Then> 
a  a.l</y  an  px<  t'lleiit  well  ronstnutly  supplied  with  wutt  i-. 
The  rwok  on  wliuh  tin-  <a>tlo  standit  is  nearly  tui- 
rounded  w  itii  water,  and  fortn-s  a  )ii<,'hly  intfTcstint^  view 
from  the  Clyde,  whose  waters  wash  its  buM.  Considered  as 
the  key  to'  the  Western  Islands,  th»  castle  was  always  a 
freat  object  of  contention,  and  hu  sustained  raanr  nwnio- 
raUe  sieges.  It  is  now  garriaonetl  by  some  involiw,  under 
the  c  imniand  of  a  governor  and  some  subaltern  otTicers. 
In  the  upjier  part,  where  tho  rock  divides,  convenient 
barraeks  have  been  erected,  as  well  as  a  small  arsenal,  con- 
tiviiuiiy  Wallace's  gigantic  sword  and  many  other  curio- 
sities. 

DUMBARTONSHIRE,  a  small  maritime  county  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  between  Si'  53'  and  56*  SO'  N.  hit,  and 
SP  i(/  and  <(*  30'  of  VI.  long.  It  ron^isis  of  two  separate 
parts,  having  an  interreniiifi;  distanrc  of  six  miles  between 

their  nearest  approaching  iKiinls.  The  larger  ainl  "extern 
part  m  bounded  on  the  west  by  Loch  Long,  by  which  it  is 
separated  from  the  county  of  Arg)  lo ;  the  southern  boundary 
is  fitrmed  by  the  river  Clyde,  tho  eastern  by  the  county  of 
Stirling,  and  tbe  northern  by  Perthshire.  The  antient 
name  of  the  eounty  was  I^venach,  that  is,  county  of  the 
Leven,  which  subsequently  became  I.«venax,  and  Anally 
Lennox.  It  is  about  3r>  nule^  in  lens^th  froni  ncirth  west  to 
soulh-<'ast,  in  a  siraijrht  hue,  ami  in  the  middle  about  1j 
miles  m  breadth  from  ea  t  lo  west.  Lnch  Lomond  is  not 
wholly  included  witlun  llie  cuuiuy.  The  small  detached 
eastern  part  is  half  enclosed  by  Stirlingshire  on  the  north, 
and  by  lanarkshira  on  the  south,  and  muasiucs  12  miles 
flon  east  to  west,  and  about  4  mfles  from  north  to  tooth. 
The  whole  area  of  the  county  is  163,760  acres,  or  259 
square  milc«,  of  which  l'.»,840  jicres  are  water.  In  the 
western  part  the  parishe-.  tn'  u  n  in  nuniljer,  namely, 
Dumbarton,  Cardros-s,  Roseiuuili,  \Oiith  is  a  jicniinsuia 
ibrmcd  by  I»ch  Long  and  Gaie  U'n  !t.  K  i  v,  Arroquhar, 
Iass,  Bonhiil,  Kilmannoch,  aiid  West  and  £ast  Kilpatrtrk. 
The  eastern  part  is  compowd  of  two  parishes,  Kirkintilloch, 
and  Cumbernauld.  Two-thirds  of  the  surfiico  consist  of 
mountains,  partially  jireseuung  woods,  mosses,  and  moors, 
and  mraiialjle  of  ruln\alion.  The  in  i-t  remarkable  are 
Ben  Voirltch.  Arrochar.  Benequirach,  Luss,  Ui.w,  ;i!id  Rosc- 
ncath ;  the  rugged  and  precipitous  summits  of  which  arc 
frequently  covered  with  snow  and  clouds.  Ben  Voirlich,  in 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  county,  and  near  the  northern 
extremity  of  Loch  Lomond,  is  3S3U  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  that  is,  above  100  feet  higher  than  the  adjacent 
Ben  Litnond.  There  arc  many  h)^h'y  pieluresijue  s:tua- 
tions  111  tins  couMiN.  T!ie  contrast  of  &(unk-  luuuutuui.s  uud 
verdant  glens  is  very  striking  Loch  Lomond,  which  covers 
about  20,000  acres,  presents  the  ciebest  description  of  lake 
and  highland  scenery.  Its  length  is  22  miles ;  its  surface 
m  studded  with  many  besatihil  uttle  islands,  and  its  finely 
wooded  shores  an  adorned  with  elegant  dtlas.  The 
climate  is  in  general  mild  and  very  moist.  Yet  the 
lateness  of  the  spring;,  th*'  frequency  of  showers  ar.  I 
fii-udy  weather  during,'  l;:irve^t,  Willi  blighting  moil!, 
tain  winds  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  the  early  com- 
SDcnccment  of  winter,  are  insuperable  di-a  Ivrmtages  lo 
anioilture  i  but  for  pasturage,  ana  especially  fur  the  growth 
w  timber,  tho  climate  Is  Temarkithly  wwll  adaptc«l ;  nnr  is 
it  unfav '  ;i  iMi'  to  health  and  loiigevi'v.  Thr-  :ir-V,i;;il 
copse  worlds  aud  plantations  cover  aeveral  thou^aud  acreii. 


and  consist  of  oak,  ash.  yew,  holly,  tnountam-ash,  biroh, 
hoMl,  a&peii,  alder,  ci-:ib,  thorn,  and  willow.  Tho  ooinpa- 
mtive  extent  of  arable  land  is  very  small;  it  is  cbietly  clay, 
and  lies  mostly  on  the  aouth  ^  Loflh  LMnond,  and  along 
the  Clyde.  Tlie  prevalent  soils  are  clay,  gravel,  black  loam, 
and  a  small  portion  of  bog.  Potatoes,  oats,  and  M  lieat  are  the 
priiK-ipal  crops.  Tho  cattle  are  chief!)  (if  the  West  Hi^'hlaud 
iiree'l.  Fi'oiu  I'iJiOil  tn  1 7,UUii  are  annually  sold  at  liie 
market  on  Carman  Mor.  Cows  uf  the  Ayrshire  breed  have 
been  inlroduced  into  nio>t  of  the  dairy  ftirms.  Tho  sheep  are 
of  tho  small  hlaek-faced  mountain  breeds.  In  liill,  at  the 
time  of  the  agricultural  survev,  the  number  was  28.000,  but 
tho  general  improvements  in  farming  which  have  since  been 
made  in  tho  county  have  greatly  increased  all  kinds  of  stock 
and  prwluce.  Properly  is  in  few  haadii,  and  farms  are  of  very 
various  extent,  but  chietly  small.  The  principal  mineral  pro- 
duction is  coal,  of  which  there  is  a  large  field,  but  of  inferier 
quality.  About  11,000  tons  are  duganaaally  at  Langfault^' 
in  the  southern  mtiemityof  the  oounty(WeBt  dimM). 
Pyrites  is  proennd  in  small  quantities  at  the  same  phme. 
In  the 'Ea-tern  disision  of  thu  i-uiuity  about  3000  tons  of 
iron-iutie  arc  dug  and  ctiuveyed  on  the  Clulo  and  Forth 
eaiuil  to  the  great  iron-foundry  at  Ciirron.  Some  large 
rpmrries  of  limestone  are  worked,  and  of  white  aud  red 
fieesitune.  There  are  several  slate  quarries  yielding  snnu> 
allv  about  80,000  slates,  of  which  the  grsalw  portion  is 
taken  to  Glasgow,  abng  the  rivers  Leven  and  ClydOi  and 
the  Glasgow  canal. 

On  tho  banks  of  the  Le\en  are  numerous  nnd  very'  ex- 
tensive works  for  roiton-pniitirip,  and  hleachini^-flolds; 
the  pureness  of  the  Leven  water  beuig  peculiarly  adapted 
for  lois  proem.  Tliis  stream,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
numerous  mountain  torrents,  is  tho  only  one  worthy  of 
notice,  runs  rapidly  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  mm 
Loch  fjomond  lo  the  Clvde  at  Dumbarton  Castle,  and  Is 
navigable  for  lighters.  The  value  of  salmon  annually  taken 
in  the  Clyde  and  T.even,  aiul  went  chieilv  to  Glasijow.  is 
stated  at  lOOU/.  Fifty  boats  uro  employed  in  the  hetruig 
j  fishery,  which  pro<luccs  annually  about  4  jti*V.  Some  lai-ge 
iron  works  arc  established  at  Dalnotter  ;.  there  are  also  ex- 
tensive and  prosperous  manufactories  of  glass  and  paper, 
Dumbarton  is  the  chief  town,  and  the  principal  road  is  from 
thenee  to  CHssgow.  The  valued  rantal  of  the  county  is 
n:i..'32«/.  Scipti-ii.  The  popuhitiou  ill  isni  was  r?n:,21 1.  The 
county  9<atuls  one  reprcsentain  e  to  parliameut.  {Agricvi' 
tural' Survey.  h\  \S\\\w  mid  M  icfarlan,  1811;  Mae  Cnl^ 
loch's  SfftHs'ftry' of  /hJ-  Britith  Empire,  1837,  &c.) 

DU.MHNKSS.    [Dkaf  and  Dumu.] 

DUMFRIKS,  the  capital  uf  the  countj  of  Dumfties.  and 
the  seat  of  a  presbytery  and  synod,  is  besutifolly  situated 
upon  a  rising  grr>und  nn  the  east  side  of  the  ri\er  Nilh, 
about  nine  mile*  fruinits  inllux  into  the  Solway  Frith.  Tho 
rix^er  is  navigtible  for  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  vessel;*  of  120 
tons'  burden  ean  approaeh  tho  town.  Two  bridges  ero>s  the 
river;  one  on  a  very  antieiit  structure,  supposed  to  have 
been  begun  by  Devot^iUa  Douglai)  mother  of  John  Balkl* 
k  ing  of  Scotland ;  the  other  was  btiilt  in  1 799.  The  town  b 
34  mdes  from  Carlisle,  79  from  Glasgow,  and  71  from  Edin- 
burgh. The  principal  street  is  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length,  and,  on  an  average,  abo  ut  fin  feel  in  breadth. 
Many  of  the  other  streets  communicate  with  it  at  right 
an'4e.«.  The  public  buildings  and  houses  ore  chiefly  of  red 
freestone,  and  have  a  handsome  appearanee.  The  streets 
and  shops  are  well  lighted  by  gas.  There  are  two  twriah 
churches,  and  eight  clkpeh  for  dissenters,  llie  ministers 
of  the  two  churches  have  each  a  stipend  of  about  300/.  a 
year.  Tlie  '■Upends  of  the  dissenting  ministers  amount  to 
i'foin  about  iuo/.  to  150/.  each:  1000  families  attend  tho 
two  established  churches,  and  about  700  the  disseniitiv: 
places  of  worship.  Neither  the  churohos  nor  chnpels  have 
any  free  sittings.  A  third  church  is  about  to  be  erected. 
St.  Michael's  ^urch-yard  contains  a  BOOt  number  of  in- 
teresting monuments;  among  which  n  an  ele^e  mau- 
soleum, erected  by  subscripii  lu  to  tlie  Tiiomon-  i  f  the  poet 
flnrns,  whow  remains  tire  dejiosiiod  in  a  rauU  b  »neath. 
A  liaiuKoine  piece  oCinaible  seiilpturo,  exccutcti  bv  Tiinie 
rclli,  representing  the  genius  of  Scotland  finding  tbo  pool 
at  the  ploujrb,  and  thtowiiig  her  utapiriDg  maiide  over  hhn, 
adorns  the  moQUiMiit 

In  tho  middle  of  High  Street  ts  Mid  Steele,  where  the 
mei'tiiit;s  (if  !lu'  town-eouncil  are  held;  ara  opji  i^i'n  it 
is  the  Trades'  Uall,  for  the  meeting  of  the  seven  iiicorpoiaied 
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trades.  In  1706  a  town-house  was  built.  In  1807  a  county 
gui'l  und  conrt-house  wvu-  •■n-ctcd,  the  latter  i>('  wliu  h  is 
now  converted  iiitu  a  bridewell.  The  presenl  couit-huiise 
IS  an  elegant  and  commodious  building,  having  a  commu- 
nication with  the  prison  bjrit vaulted  pwaage  under  the 
street.  An  academy  stancU  in  a  laige  and  spacknat  area. 
Til*  theatre  and  assembly-rooma  ara  naat  ana  cmiv«DieaL 
biiildinga.  On  the  8(Hith-ea8t  side  of  the  town  n  an  infir- 
mury  iuhI  luiiiitic  Biiylum  fui  this  mul  the  luij^libouring 
county,  Inuudtid  m  1787:  the  annual  e.\in-'n(iiiur>'  is  ahuut 
l"2ou/.;  Ihe  average  number  of  patients  al  Mill  '.n.  'I'lKie  la 
aho  an  hospital  for  aged  pen«oii!t  und  orphans,  and  a  dis- 
pensary. A  large  and  handsome  luiiulic  a^ylutn  in  now 
building  by  the  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Cricblon.  of  f  riar'a 
Oane.  In  Queembeiry  Square,  which  U  in  the  eenire  of 
the  town,  a  liuii'l^ouu'  Duiic  c.ilumii  \v;is  I'rcclcil  in  1  7S0  Jo 
oorainuiuuruti.'  tliu  virtues  ul' Charles  duke  ol' Qi,ci>i)shfrr\'. 

The  prosperity  of  liif  louii  dypi'iid^  \oi>  inuch  on  the 
itaigbbouhng  country,  there  l>vinf|  no  exteuaivu  luanufuc- 
tnvM.  Hoaiaity,  tannm^  and  haaket-Piaking,  and  also  the 
naanfkdtuM  of  hati,  clogt,  and  aboeii  ara  earriad  on  to  a 
oonsiderabU*  extent  The  only  tiade  of  noaportanee  is  that 
of  pork,  of  which  many  tiiousand  carcases  are  sold  annually 
during  the  season.  Tlio  principal  exports  are  wool,  free- 
stone, grain,  p^Jtaloo^,  and  live  stock,  partu-ularly  sliocp. 
The  import<i  are  w.Kirl,  wiue,  slaie,  hiue,  coals,  and  iron. 
The  number  of  ves<so!.>  Ixdonginj;  to  the  port  of  Dumfries, 
including  the  ereek  of  Annan,  amounts  to  about  B4,  the 
total  burden  of  which  is  5783  ton*.  About  16  or  18  of 
(hem  are  foreign  vessels,  chiclly  employed  in  bringing 
timber  from  America.  The  others  are  coasters,  piyixg  to 
LivLi  ji'nil  und  thi-  jiurt-.  i>i  Cumberland.  A  steinn-\c^vl 
uht»i  Meulily  belwci:!!  poll  and  Liverpool.  A  iitarkul  i.<i 
oeld  ucekly  on  Wednesday.  The  town  is  governed  by  ii 
provost,  three  baillies,  dean  and  treasurer,  I'i  councillors, 
and  seven  deacons  of  trades,  in  all  U.  Th«  Nftanue  9t  Ibe 
town  ia  about  SUQOj.  annually. 

DumfKei  i«  a  royal  burgh,  and  nnites  with  Annan,  Loch- 
raiih'  ii,  Siiiiquh;ir,  and  Kirkcudbright,  in  returning  a  mem- 
ber lo  [<aLliaiiitjiit.  BfMiic^  the  quarter-sessions,  the  circuit 
courts  for  the  sDuthi-rn  distiicts  oi'  Sciii  .iiid  are  held  here 
twice  a  year.  The  populaiion  of  the  burgh  and  parish  in 
18il  was  11,162;  and  in  the  census  of  1831  there  was  an 
increase  of  6M.  Since  then  the  population  is  auppoiad  to 
have  decreased.  The  Kpasniodie  cbolera  was  rery  Atal  here 
ill  sri7  ca*es  wero  otlieially  rt-piiitod,  and  rif  tlje>e 

ilied.  Miixwelltiiwii,  which  18  stituateii  on  ihc  ii|i]iosiie 
s.d(!  uf  ihc  ri\er,  may  \er\  pniper'v  be  --aid  U>  lonn  a  part 
of  Duiuirieis:  toi^eihet  they  contai]!  about  13,UU0  inhabit- 
ants The  number  of  fiuailiea  in  the  parish  of  Dumfries 
is  of  which  248  ara  diially  engaged  in  agriculture, 
and  1170  in  trade,  manuflutnras,  and  lumdieraft.  The 
number  of  electors  for  the  burgh  in  lb3l  The 
jioor  are  relieved  on  the  plan  rccomiiteadcd  by  like  Rev. 
i>r.  CbahiKTs.  Tlie  funds  are  rai-ed  by  v  .luiUary  coiiiri- 
bution.  and  not  by  assessment.  VisUuis  uiuke  advam  es  l(» 
the  poor,  and  meet  oiifo  a  week  to  receive  back  their  ad- 
vances from  the  treasur>,>r  and  to  deliberate  as  to  applicants. 
In  this  way  about  15UU/.  is  expended  annually.  The  name 
of  Dumfries,  it  iii  suppo-cd,  was  derived  from  the  Gatdic 
words  dun,  a  fortiRed  hill,  and  f  rcitt,  shruba  or  brushwiKxI. 
Although  it  is  a  town  of  great  antujuiiy,  ihere  i»  im  au 
thcutic  record  t.|^  an  earlier  date  than  the  bi-^uiiiiiig  ot  tiie 
thirteenth  eeniury,  when  a  monastery  was  erected  for 
Franciscan  triars.  In  this  monastery  the  Comyns  were 
slain  by  Brurc,  aided  by  Roger  Kirkpatrick  and  Jsmes 
Lindsay,  in  130&.  Fur  the  oouvenienoe  of  this  religious 
house,  a  briilf^  of  thirteen  arches  was  eteeted  across  the 
Niih:  of  these  only  seven  now  reniaiii.  A  strong  castle  is 
said  to  havi'  been  t'  undi  i]  here  ui  the  twelfth  century,  of 
which  there  i>  now  not  a  \  e>i  i-c.  Like  must  other  towus. 
it  was  entered  and  guarded  by  four  ports,  independent  of 
inferior  gates.  Some  of  these  weru  constructed  in  the  form 
4^  a  portcullis,  Mtrmounted  with  a  tower.  Dumfries  was 
twiee  burnt  1^  the  English ;  once  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenih  centurs,  ami  a^run  in  Queen  Mary  and 

her  privy  council  came  here  lo  r.i!ify  u  peace  with  Enjrland 
in  156^.  About  two  years  at'lerwards,  some  ilisatVeeted 
noblemen  raised  a  force,  a^itist  which  Mary  advanced  an 
amy  of  16.000  men.  These  iM»Ua8  flea  toBnglaad,  and 
the  castle  soon  aurrendierad. 

la  li79  Ottoini  wai  takio  and  muaolMd  by  the  SogUsh 


I  under  the  Earl  of  SHtx  and  Lord  Scrape.  Janes  V 1.,  in 

passing  through  tlie  to«n  m  1617,  presented  the  trades  of 
I  the  borgb  wills  a  small  silver  j^un,  to  be  awonled  frnm  v.;::c 
!  to  time  to  '.lie  hesl  marksman.     In  I7(jtl  Uie  ailn-lcs  of 
'  union  were  burnt  .vl  the  niarkwl  cross  by  a  parly  ol  Camero- 
!  nians,  who  entered  Ihe  town  for  this  purpose,  and  were 
joined  by  many  of  the  inhabitants.  In  I74i  the  town  auf* 
ftred  much  from  Prince  Charles's  anny  on  its  return  fnm 
I  England.    The  view  up  'iie  Nilh  is  varied  nul  he  iuiift:!, 
land  the  town  has  m  lit,  vicinity  seveml  iie  :i  uinl 
I  venerable  builil;tiL;s.  amon^  which  Teireules,  JJalswintoii, 
Castle  Dykes,  Caerlaverock  Castle,  Lincluden  Abbey,  and 
Newabbey  deserve  partieular  mention.    [Pu  t me  i>J  Ditm- 
Jries  and  iu  Environt,  by  John  M'Diarmid.  EM^,;  The 
New  StaH$tiettl  Aeeoimt  of  Scotland;  Commumeaiioaf 

UUMFRIJiSSlUllE  Ls  a  southern  county  of  Scotland, 
lying  between  55"  2'  and  55'  N.  lat.  and  between  39' 
and  3°  53'  W.  long,  from  London,  it  is  boi.nde  1  on 
the  south  by  the  Solway  Frith  and  Cumberland,  uii  ihe 
north  by  the  counties  of  Lanark.  Peebles,  aad  Selkirk, 
on  the  east  by  Roxburgh,  and  on  the  west  by  Kirk- 
cudbright and  Ayr.  Its  form  is  irregularly  ellipsoidal: 
the  greater  diameter,  from  Liddel  Mouut  to  Corsoncone 
Ilill,  measures  about  miles;  the  lesser  dunieicr,  from 
the  Solway  to  Loch  Craig,  about  3*2  miles.  The  ri:cuit 
of  the  county,  ex<lusive  of  the  asstuaries  of  the  Niili, 
Lochar,  Annan,  and  Sark,  is  about  174  miles.  Tlic 
superficial  area  measures  1263  squara  miles,  or  H(ib,3.'(' 
English  statute  acres.  The  county  was  formerly  divided 
into  three  districts,  via.,  Annandalc.  Eskdale,  und  Niths- 
rlale.  eai  li  comprehending  a  ],ortion  of  terriiei\  'i*!!!!  '!  Ck  M 
VHibiii  the  basins  of  the  three  rivers  afier  \Uuch  litey 
arc  named ;  £sk  on  the  east,  Nith  on  the  west,  and  .\nnan 
in  the  centre  of  the  county.  In  ltl31  the  populatioa  vo* 
73,7  *u.  Omsidenble  numbecs  amigcata  to  America  and 
other  places. 

Surface.  Ilydro^aphy,  and  CommunieatioiU.— 'The  8ur» 
faee  ut  liie  eoiiniv  is  very  irregular.  About  hnlf  of  it  is 
moiiutau.or  -.,  a  suiull  part  is  on  the  sea-coast,  and  oue-third 
muliand.  [  iiiisisiing  of  low  hills,  ridges,  and  vales. 

Hartfell,  ihe  highest  mountain  in  the  county,  is  :):uiO  feci 
above  the  k'\cl  ut' the  sea;  Lowther,  near  Lcud lulls,  3130; 
Black  Lan,  bordering  on  Ayrshire,  2890;  Btirick  Pen,  in 
Eskdale  Moor,  iilo  ;  Queemberry  Hill,  2140;  Osim  Kin> 
r.nw.  near  Dr.itulanrig,  2 1 '•e  ;  Wisp  Ilill.  in  Ewes,  lb^6  : 
liolehouhc  Ilili,  ijuo;  Kj-c  iknai^,  Uiiu;  Langholm  Hilt. 
12UU;  and  Burnswark,  74ii  teel. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Locbmabeu  are  nine  lakes  or  loch^ 
five  of  which  are  of  considerable  siva.  The  antieiit  royal 
castle  of  that  name  stands  upon  a  ^lery  narrow  peninsula 
on  the  south-east  side  of  the  castle-loch,  which  ia  thret' 
mdes  in  circimifereiu  e.  S^lmL•  years  ago  a  canal  wa.s  pre- 
jected  between  thii  lake  and  llie  Solway  Frith,  which,  if 
executed,  would  bo  attended  with  incalculable  advantages 
to  the  whole  district  of  Annandale.  It  is  asserted  that  six- 
teen diflerent  kinds  offish  fit  for  the  table  are  found  in  the 
lakes  of  Lochmaben,  and  that  the  Vendace,  a  very  delicious 
fish,  whidi  in  appeenuice  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
herring,  is  peculiar  to  the  large  lake.  The  mountain  lake 
called  Loch  Skcen,  situated  near  the  head  of  Moffat 
Water,  is  l.teo  li,  abu\e  the  level  of  the  sea,  anrl  J.  .:;:  'J 
miles  ill  ciicuinleience.  This  lake  feeds  the  \ktll  kiioi>n 
cascade  called  the  Gray  Man's  Tad,  and  is  well  .stocke<l 
w  ith  delicate  irout  of  a  hugo  nm.  There  are  several  other 
lochs  or  lakes  of  less  extent. 

Tlie  principal  rivers  in  the  county  are  the  Nilh,  Annan, 
and  Esk.  The  Nith  enters  the  county  from  Ayrshire,  and 
runs  in  a  south-east  direction,  in  a  very  winding  course 
above  40  rniies,  passing  Sanquhar,  Thomhill,  and  Dumfries. 
About  nine  miles  Indow  the  last-mentioned  place  it  fall 
into  the  Solway  Frith.  The  surrounding  mountains  ai;  1 
ridges  a|)proach  near  each  other  above  Drumlanrig  castle, 
aud  also  near  Blackwood,  and  divide  the  vale  of  the  rivet 
into  three  portions,  which  have  been  named  the  vale  of  San- 
quhar, the  vale  of  Cluseburn,  and  the  \a1c  of  Douifrii  - 
The  tributary  streams  that  join  the  Niih  are  the  Clouden. 
Searr,  Shmnel.  Ciimple,  Carron.  Meno<h,  Euchan,  Cra- 
wiek,  and  KiUoe.  Its  banks  are  almost  everywhere  beau- 
tified witii  gentlemen's  seats  and  pleasnrafp>unds. 

The  Annan  takes  its  xisa  near  tka  ioiiXG«a  of  tlw  Qyda 
and  Tmad,  among  tiia  nountalna  awr  tin  jttMtkn  tt 
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Luathsliir*  and  PtoeUesahire  with  this  couttty,  and  runs  & 
tomt  neulj  amifh  of  alMUt  90  miles,  in  wbich  it  pa«Kos 
M  fla!,  Lichmabfti,  anfl  Bridckirk.  It  oiiti-rs  tlie  Solwav  a 
iiiia'  below  the  royiil  btir^h  of  Annan,  Uje  second  town  m 
she  ccniniy.  Tho  tnluttary  stri'Lims  that  flow  Into  the  Annan 
ise  th«  Mcin,  Wamphray,  Evan,  Milk,  Dryfe,  Kinnel,  Ae. 
and  Moffat.  A  beautiful  ridge  crosses  the  vole  of  this  river 
bm  Kirkvood  by  Humythvatte  to  Mount  iknnan.  la 
Ibe  bed  of  ttio  Kinnel  ia  a  rock  calM  WdHw^  Leap,  near 
wh  rh  p!apc  Wallace  concealed  himself  after  the  battle  of 
F'ikirk.  In  the  other  tribuiarv  streams  are  several  cas- 
ca  i.M,  wlU  known  for  th«  gtandeur  of  tho  aoonery  wbkb 
surrounds  them. 

The  Enk  riaea  in  the  mountains  on  the  borders  of  S«I- 
iarkahiiet  mna  in  a  aouthem  diraction  above  30  nulaa  in 
thaoMiniy,  poaaea  Langholm  and  Canobie,  and  Ibrms  naar 
tbe  bitter  place  for  one  mile  the  boundary  with  En^^lirul ; 
ifter  which  it  enters  Cumberland,  and  turtis  westwanl 
tlmmgh  an  open  rounfry  by  Longtown  into  tlie  Solway 
Frith.  This  river  receive*  in  its  conrse  the  Liddcl,  Tarrai, 
Waurhnpe,  Ewes.  Meggot,  and  Black  Ksk.  In  the  vale  of 
E>t:  \s  iomv  romantic  and  picturesque  scenery,  especially 
U-tneen  Langholm  and  LoQetovn,  where  there  ia  one  of 
the  most  beautiftil  carriage-wiTea  in  the  kingdom.  The 
Kiltie  is  a  romantic  little  river  that  enters  the  Solway 
Fnlh  a  little  (li-,taiife  fioru  the  Sark,  whirl)  is  a  border 
tticain.  »nri  f  n  ius  the  bunixbry  between  Eaglaiidand  Scot- 
Iin4  f  r  Mime 'hstanee  before  it  enters  the  Solwav.  Both 
these  river*  nse  from  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lantrhnlm.  and  pursue  a  aouthem  course  of  about  2o  miles. 

The  Jjoehar  is  a  no»  rivulot,  which  riaaa  in  Tinwald 
puish.  near  b  small  village  called  Jericho,  runa  about  1 3 
inilei  in  a  very  scTpentine  conrse,  and  discharges  itself 
•i  reot  nr.ij  ilu-  Sohvav,  a  lew  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of 
tbeXdh. 

The  tarwr  rivers  ruiitain  salmon,  herlings,  parr  or  samlet, 
tnJ  sca-troui.  The^  ,  and  also  t1oundcr!>  anu  cod,  and  oc- 
euiontlly  turbot.  soles,  and  herrings,  are  taken  in  the  Sol* 
way  Ffitb.  A'.i>ng  the  ahofo  conaiderable  quatititim  of 
ftickle*  and  mu-ssels  are  gathered  liy  the  poor  people.  Tlie 
♦raaller  rivers  contain  pike,  perch,  trout,  and  eels.  Kishing 
for  salni'  n.  t;il>e,  und  sca-trout,  whitin-^  or  lierluig.  rom- 
nicuces  in  the  Annan  and  Nith  on  the  10th  of  March, 
and  clod's  on  the  25th  of  September,  both  of  which  times 
ate  geaoally  considered  a  month  too  early.  The  fisheries 
of  ain  the  rivers  of  DumlKaaabire  are  much  injured  by 
Make  nets  in  th«  Solway,  and  \f  salmon  being  killed  in 
the  spawning  season. 

r.umr- birds  uf  various  kindis  are  very  plentiful,  )Kirtic  u- 
larly  pheasants,  block  g'-inie,  (jroiisi.-,  and  partridges.  The 
<r>jdrock,  curlew,  plover,  lapwing',  and  ."-niiK?  are  ai.so  abun- 
<Unt.  Moor-fowl  and  ptarmigan  shooting  commences  Au- 
{utilSib;  heath-fowl  August  20th;  both  tanainate  De- 
nnriMr  tOth.  Farttidgie^aboon'ng  «onm«in«M  SMtember 
lA,  and  that  of  idieaaants  Oetober  let ;  both  and  February 
I't  Hares  are  numeruus  in  many  places,  nor  is  the  fox  a 
♦'ranker  to  the  count)  ;  but  neither  the  red  deer  nor  the 
<^|>tTrailic,  both  of  which  were  met  with  at  one  time  m 
Dumfriesshire,  ma  now  in  existence,  in  some  of  the 
QOIMS  are  found  the  remains  of  the  roc,  or  forest><leer, 
vliich  bnnerly  abounded  in  the  eotintv;  but  none  had 
b«en«een  ftr  many  vcaia  until  lately,  wmn  two  or  diree 
woe  discovered  at  llaehills,  and  having;  been  protected, 
tber  arc  now  e«tablisbc<l  in  considerable  numbers.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  strayed  from  the  hills  of  L:»nark!>hire. 

Roadt. — ^There  are  no  public  railroads  or  canals;  but  the 
coanty  is  intersected  in  almost  every  direction  with  turnpike 
and  other  roads.  The  Carlisle  and  Glasgow  turnpike  enters 
tl»  county  at  Sark  Bridge,  passes  through  Gretna,  Dor- 
Boek.  Annan,  Dumfiries,  Thomhilh  and  Sanquhar.  An- 
other  turnpike  to  Glasgow  passes  through  Gretna,  Eccle- 
fcfhan,  Lockerby,  L>.:i  .^  diij  Green,  and  Beattock  Bridge. 
A  line  of  road  Icails  from  Carlisle  towards  Portpatrick  by 
Ar.nan  am'  C  Li  tl.-  Douglas.  A  turnpike-nad  extends  from 
the  unm  of  DnmfneK  to  Edinburgh  by  Moifat  The  roads 
in  general  have  uf  late  been  mueh  imfnved,  and  are  kept  in 
tueUant  «der.  Saib  and  aaay  oommimicationa  have  been 
■pened  throogfa  aeveral  parts  of  the  mountatnoas  diatrleta. 
A  continuation  of  tVn  jir  itrnfrd  r  iiluT?',  fr  ini  Manchester  to 
Lancaster  through  Cumberland  ami  L)  jinfi  ksslnre  to  Glas- 
gow would  be  au  immense  adv am  ii;<  s  i  iceummixlatioa 
l»  the  popukHu  and  manufacturing  towns  as  well  as  to  the 
■pwUiiral  jUatrieU  on  tb*  lint. 
P.'C  No. 


Geological  Character. — The  southern  and  lower  part  of 
the  county  consists  of  reddish-coloured  sandstone,  which 
becomes  of  a  lighter  colour  and  harder  quality  towards 
the  north.  This  may  b«  considered  a  continuation  of  the 
red  marl  formation  of  Cumberland.  Proceeding  fhrther 
northward,  a  reddish-coloured  limestonOt  suooeeded  hy  a 
coanawUtn  aanditone  and  blue  limestone  appears,  and  after 
thaae  mandiaaloiM  nek  and  primitivmnoiMitaiBaaontaiiiing 
HMtBlSo  ores.  Limartone  is  worked  in  aadi  <rf  the  tima 
dales  of  the  county,  particularly  at  Kelhead  in  Annandale, 
and  Cloiieburu  iu  Nithsdalc.  A  very  remarkable  appear- 
ance, and  one  that  has  excited  considerable  interest  and 
speculation  amon^  ceoli^istSf  was  observed  in  a  sandstone 
quarry  in  the  parish  of  Loah]Babe& :  diitinet  fM^marks  of 
animals  of  variotia  aiaaa  wera  diieorand*  aMM  of  Umbi 
45  fiset  bdow  the  anrftoe.  The  eoal-Aetd  in  the  weat  of 
Cumberland  is  supymsed  to  stretch  through  the  Solway 
Frith  towards  the  shores  of  Galloway  and  Dumfries,  and 
to  be  buried  at  a  j^reat  depth  under  the  red  s^truta  of  the 
shores  and  valleys  of  Nithsdale  and  Annandale.  The  cool- 
metals  appear  forced  oat  nearEcclefeclan,  Kirtle-tuwn,  and 
Canobie.  Several  utunieeeasfiil  trials  boring  have  been 
made  in  the  low  eountry,  but  never  to  a  aatlraeiory  depth, 
and  coals  aie  wrought  only  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
county,  Sanquhar  and  Canobie.  The  former  has  probably 
no  connexion  with  tho  coals  of  Ciiml)crland,  but  i.s  a  part 
of  the  Ayrshire  coal.  A  great  portion  of  the  county  is 
supplied  with  coal  from  Cumberland,  and  from  Lanark- 
shire and  Ayrshire.  The  old  red  sand-ttone  appears  m  the 
bed  of  the  Annan,  near  Jardine-hnll. 

At  Wanlockhead,  near  Leadbills,  are  astsmiT*  laad» 
minaa.  During  the  last  fifty  years,  47.4SO  tons  of  lead 
Iiave  been  raised.  From  this  lead  silver  is  extracted  in  tho 
proportion  uf  !^ix  to  twelve  ounces  in  the  ton.  Some  pieces 
of  lead  ore  have  bt  -  ti  in  ■t  with  iu  the  parishes  of  I.Ang' 
holm,  Johnstone,  Pcnponi.,  and  St  Mungo.  but  no  mines 
are  wrought  there.  Gold  is  occasional^  fovind  in  the 
mouotaina  at  Wanlookbead*  in  veins  of  quartx,  or  waahad 
down  into  the  sand  of  the  riwleta.  In  the  reii^n  ot  quaan 
Elizabeth,  300  men  were  employed  by  Sir  Bevis  Bulmer, 
for  several  utummers,  und  collected  gold  to  the  value  of 
1 00,OOU/.  Within  the  last  four  years  two  piece.s  have  been 
found  which  weighed  respectively  ninety  and  sixty  grains. 
The  largest  piece  ever  found  there  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  weighs  four  or  flvo  ounces.  An  antimony  mine,  dia> 
covered  at  QIandinning  in  1760,  was  regularly  wrought  ia 
1 793.  The  ore  was  a  anlphuret,  wbieh  yi^ed  about  50 
per  cent.  The  rein  seldom  exceeded  twenty  inches  in 
thickness,  and  containe<l  blende,  calcareous  spar,  uiirl  quarts. 
(>>))per  ore  und  manganese  have  l»een  met  wuU  ja  kmall 
quanlities  ;  the  former  in  the  parish  of  Middlchie.  Iron- 
stone exists  in  some  places  in  spheroidal  mastee,  and  in 
beds  and  bogs,  but  no  iron  is  worked  from  ores  in  tho 
county.  Gypsum  oaeuia  in  thin  vaina.  The  rocks  of 
many  of  the  kOls  eonsiat  of  greenstone  and  of  greywacke, 
and  greywucke  slate.  Floett-lrap  is  found  rn  tlic  --iininiit 
of  some  uf  the  mountains,  and  generally  tu  lliu  shajA;  of 
mountain  caps.  Boulders  of  granite  and  sienite  are  found 
in  various  places,  the  latter  mo&t  frequently  in  the  low  part 
of  the  county.  There  are  several  basaltic  or  whinstona 
rocks,  the  finest  of  wbich  aie  mat  with  in  tba  monntaina  in 
the  vieinity  of  Moflkt  About  a  mOa  fifmn  the  teat  man* 
tioned  place  ia  a  celebrated  mineral  water  similar  to  the 
sulphureous  water  of  Uarrowgate,  and  about  five  miles 
distant,  in  a  deep  ravine  on  the  side  of  Hartfell,  is  a  chaly- 
beate •tprintr-  There  are  also  mineral  waters  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lan>>holm,  Annan,  and  Loahnuibant  and  te 

some  other  parts  of  the  count}'. 

C/ima/£>.  That  part  of  the  county  vhbh  adJwiM  tb* 
Solway  Frith  is  low  and  warm.  Tha  mouBtninaiia  diatoiat 
is  cold  and  Ueab,  but  aaldoa  remahn  long  eovarad  wHb 
snow.  The  whole  is  supposed  to  Ij  n  i  t,  nd  in  general 
mild  and  salubrious.  In  summer  and  autumn  the  pn"  til- 
ing winds  arc  from  the  west  and  south,  and  in  the  wn. 
and  spring  from  the  east  and  north.  In  winter  the  cold  is 
sometimes  moderate,  at  oUiar  times  severe.  The  spring  is 
geaanlly  late.  In  annauar  tha  tharmomater  often  standa 
above  70*  of  Fabranbait,  and  baa  beanaliaervad  as  high  aa 
92°  in  the  shade.  About  45°  is  considered  the  average 
annual  temperature.  The  roost  dreadful  snow  storm  on 
record  occurred  in  1 794,  on  the  25th  Janviary  ;  upwards  of 
4000  sheep,  besides  a  number  of  black  cattle.  w«re  4a- 
ainyadbytt.  Ainndiof  Uiahiidis  wetand  destitutaoT 
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•bdter,  the  eltinate  would  be  peatly  improwd  by  dnbiing 
*tul  [ilnnting.  Wood  ia  much  wanted  in  the  county,  par- 
licuiarly  on  the  hiijhor  ridi^cs,  bolli  for  use  and  ornament ; 
md  diiiuimg  would  bo  a  most  important  imjiroveraent.  Al 
a  moderate  expeiue  pot  oaly  Locbar  mo»s,  but  several 
other  cxtensiw  tl«6t«  eiwt$  and  mossy  ground  miKbt  be 
drained  and  floavHrtad  into  valuable  meadpn  aiid  corn- 
Aelds.  Thm  am  ft  fitwhdtM  and  clumiM  «f  tnes,  and 
} oung  plantations  vhith  ^9  tluivipg  VtUf  but  tl|«ir  «Ment 
18  very  limited. 

Agriculture. — Tim  soil  ia  llie  louer  p;irtb  of  the  county  ii 
generally  light  and  6andy.    Alon^  the  margins  of  the  great 
rivers  are  considerable  tracts  of  neb  allurial  i>oiI.  Between 
Tinvald  and  Tortborwald,  and  from  the  Hook  to  I^okerbjr 
an  flna  field*  of  loam ;  peat-moss  prevails  on  many  of  tfao 
hills,  and  in  some  of  the  vales:  the  most  extensive  moss  is 
that  of  Lot  luir,  near  Dumfries.,  wliii  h  is  elcseii  or  twelve 
miles  loiv,  ;mii  between  two  and  three  broad.    CHay  is 
found  extensively  cc>  a  sub-soil,  and  in  a  few  places  as  a  soil 
mixed  with  other  substances.  In  Annandale  and  Niihsilule 
the  dry  aoU  pravaiU.  Oa  many  of  tbe  lulk  tba  aotl  i«  natu- 
rally vet  Ibny  of  tb«  eitptaa  «n  ft«elial4  apd  am  beUt 
immediately  of  the  crown.   A  conaidenlliB  number  are 
held  of  a  subject  superior.   Lands  of  both  tenures  may  be 
laid  under  entaii  for  an  unlimited  period,  and  in  favour  of 
heiris  yet  unburn.   As  the  right  of  superiority  may  be  con- 
veyed witbottt  property,  some  gentlemen  hold  superiuriticii 
wbo  have  no  property  m  tbe  couQty.  ]n  the  vicinity  of  the 
rustle  of  Locbmabeo  small  panels  of  rich  and  Ibrtue  land 
called  Four  Towns  are  held  by  a  very  antient  and  peculiar 
Qode  of  bindly  tenure,  and  are  transferred  simply  by  pos- 
s.ession.  Tlie  proprietors  pay  a  small  fixed  sum  annually  to 
the  earl  of  Mani^field.  Feu-holdmg,  which  enables  the  owner 
to  alienate  at  iileasurc.  and  subjects  him  to  an  annual  pay- 
ment eaual  and  sometimes  superior  to  rack-rant,  is  mostly 
confined  to  bouses  and  gaidens.  Near,  vm  rayid  burehis 
•lartajtt  taaots  of  land  are  held  under  buigage  tentim.  Tbe 
mroen  of  tbese  pay  every  year  a  oertain  sum  as  rent  or 
duty  to  tbe  mauistrates  of  the  burgh!"    Titlte.s,  or  teimh,  as 
they  are  called,  are  very  lifrht.    By  an  acl  of  the  Scottish 
parliament,  dated  166.3,  u  fittii  part  of  the  rent  wai>  directed 
to  tw  nHwned  Ss  tbe  tilbe,  and  fixed  as  a  money  piiynient ; 
tlM  NlViiiMlt  to  b*  Mde  at  tbe  request  of  til*  |Md- 
Qvwn.  in<wwqwwof  tbedempepiaiionflf  aipparand 
tbe  inoroaae  of  tbe  value  of  land,  tbe  titbes  aie  eoosSfend 
exceedingly  moderate.   The  rental  of  a  great  portion  of 
land  lia^  been  more  than  doubled  within  the  last  tbrty  years. 
Though  several  landlords  h.ivc  lately  mado  considerable 
rfduatjons,  many  Gums,  on  account  of  the  reduced  price  of 
|f«^ce,  are  over-iented,  and  fcr  want  of  capital  the  fanners 
•m  nnable  to  make  innivvaipenu.  Long  leasee  of  small 
portioaa  of  land  for  baiUing  an  very  common  in  villages. 
Farms  t)t  arable  Und  un  generally  let  on  leases  of  15, 
19,  or  21  years.   On  abeepikrms  the  ordinary  leases  are 
from  9  to  13  years.    Various  forms  of  leases  artt  ip  use. 
Some  landowners  liuve  printed  conditions,  which  are  seldom 
read  or  attended  to  by  the  tenants,  except  so  far  as  regards 
tbe  rent  and  terra  of  tbo  lease.   There  is  a  kind  of  rule 
tint  not  more  tban  OOn  4u*4  part  ol  lUe  arable  land  shall 
bn  under  wbite  emps,  ftl  aoma  adopt  tbe  four-field  and 
otbePB  the  six  -field  oonvaa  of  husbandry.  A  variety  of  crops 

are  now  cuUiv:i1ed,  and  tlio  jiructice  i»f  farmers  with  respect 
to  rotation  IS  various.  Suiue  very  judiciously  endeavour  to 
suit  their  rotation  and  course  of  management  to  the  dif- 
ferent soils;  others,  by  altering  the  rotation  or  by  varying 
the  genera  or  species  of  the  crops,  adopt  a  doubb  rotation. 
Tbe  foUowuiK  is  •  Arenumtt  order  of  busbaodiy :  1st  year, 
oats;  Snd,  potatoes  and  turnips,  tbe  latter  fod  off  by  sheep; 
3rfl,  wheat  or  barley,  and  sown  witli  f,Tass  seeds;  4lh,  hay; 
oth,  grass.  Oats  and  potatoes  are  <  iiiavaled  more  exten- 
sively than  any  other  crop,  both  tor  h  loe  consumption  and 
for  exportation.  Potatoes  are  much  u.-^d  in  fattenmg  cattle 
and  pigs.  A  groat  quantity  of  bams  and  bacon  of  the  very 
best  quality  ai»  eund  in  this  oounty.  and  sent  08"  to  the 
livsrplNl.  London,  and  Newcastle  niarkels.  Tbe  very 
general  sdoption  of  tbe  culture  of  turnips  has  lately  been 
one  of  tbe  greatest  improvements  in  agriculture.  B<ine 
manure  is  u^^'d  with  a<lvaotage  upon  bii^h  cr.iund  of  didi- 
cult  aoees^s.  The  farm  implcnientii  in  use  are  very  similar  to 
those  in  Cumberland,  with  the  exception  of  the  sickle,  the 
U»o  of  which  is  in  ^orae  places  much  laid  aside,  and  the 
aoytlw  substituted  for  it.  The  bones  in  |(eneral  arc  of  a 
vwddio  Hiw.Midiyttt)wMi4t«f  nMMr«roMingaofdii&N«nt 


breeds.  The  quality  of  tbe  cattle  and  sbeep  stocks  baa 

been  lately  much  improvetl.    The  Galloway  breed  of  cattle 
mostly  prevails,  except  for  the  dairy,  for  which  busine^  manj 
intelligent  fanners  prefer  cows  of  the  Ayrshire  breed.  Thn 
sheep  are  of  the  Cheviot  and  black-faced  breeds,  but  tbcx* 
are  not  nuiny  of  tha|i  perfectly  pure  and  unnned.  Lat- 
terly they  faavn  bom  ^maed  b^'      Leioesiers,  and  where 
the  land  has  been  drained,  wnieh  is  usually  by  open  cuts, 
the  oflspring  are  f  nind  to  answer  cxcewlingly  well,  uiid 
make  more  profitable  returns  to  the  farmer.    The  native 
breed  of  dun-faced  small  sheep  does  not  now  ap{K!ar 
in  the  county.    A  great  number  of  pigs  are  kept  by 
tile  famen  and  cottars,  and  bacon  may  be  considered  a 
staple  eonnodily  of  the  county.  Grass  lands  am  generally 
entered  upon  at  Whitsuntide ;  and  com  lands  in  August, 
after  the  removal  of  the  crop    The  mit  is  pajable  at  Whit- 
suntide and  Martiiunas  in  etjuai  ]kiriions.    Sheej)  lainis 
\ary  in  size  from  300  to  3l/l)0  acres.,  niid  two  sheep  tor  three 
acres  may  be  considered  an  average  numbfir  of  stock.  The 
management  of  these  is  bv  fiir  the  hwl  txiMnBive  branch 
of  iatmiog^  though  a  good  deal  mora  is  naeaaiai'v  than  tho 
shepherd  and  his  dog.  Arable  forms  extend  non  50  to 
600  acres;  many  are  about  luo  or  150  acres.    Some  farms 
contain  both  sheep-walk  and  arable  lands,  and  thc«e  are 
considered  the  must  ronveiiieiit  and  productive.  Arable 
farms,  and  those  of  small  size,  prevail  on  the  low  erounds 
and  near  the  market  towns  and  villages.  Tboaeoflaigor 
extent,  where  pasture  greatly  preponderates,  art  mono 
distant,  and  more  highlv  situated.  The  rent  of  land  variea 
aeoording  to  Qudity  fum  situation.   Arable  land  in  a  good 
situation  lets  fnm  2l.  to  &l.  per  acre,  but  alwut  1/.  per 
acre  may  be  considered  an  averai;i'  nf  ;lie  county  for  arable 
lands,  and  As  for  slieep-walk.    Tbe  annual  value  of  real 
property,  as  asscsso<l  in  ISlj,  was  j'l  j,ti2l/. 

Most  of  the  modern  farm  buildings  are  commodious  and 
well  arranged;  tbey  are  constructed  of  stooennd  lime,  end 
genecaUy  oovcfed  wUb  alato.  Very  fov  am  now  thatched 
with  straw  or  built  of  day  as  (bnuCTly.  Great 
ments  have  been  also  made  in  the  churches,  schools,  roads 
and  fences.  There  are  two  or  three  district  farming  so- 
cieties, but  no  general  agricultural  association  for  tbe  coiiuiv. 
Tbese  societies  have  been  very  useful  by  stimidating  atten- 
tion to  tbe  improvement  of  stock.  Tbe  present  depicased 
«ta(e  of  agriculture  banra  hard  on  the  naasantiy.  vho  am 
intelligent,  frugal,  and  indostrkraa  people.  A  lemarkabla 
difference  exists  in  the  food  provided  by  the  farmers  in 
England  and  in  Uumfriesshire  fur  their  labourers.  In 
Dumfriesshire  tho  haymakers,  reaper.-.,  fee  have  oalimai 
potridge,  milk,  potatoes,  and  broth,  but  no  meat  except  a  piece 
of  bacon  boiled  in  the  broth  to  give  it  a  relish.  The  gray 
pUid  thrown  round  the  body  is  very  common.  Tbe  popular 
gamea  am  oorling  in  winter,  and  quoita  in  summer.  Mar- 
ried servants  generally  reside  in  a  oottsge  near  tbe  fanner's 
bouse,  and  are  furnished  with  a  quantity  of  oatmeal,  po- 
tatoes, and  peats,  'riiey  have  also  a  cow's  grass  each,  and 
su])plies  of  money,  the  whole  supposed  to  be  worth  about 
33l.  a  year.  House  servants  arc  enirau'cd  at  hiring  fairs  at 
a  fixed  wage,  for  six  months,  for  which  period  men  have 
about  and  women  3L  The  people  are  vety  sensible  of 
t  be  bnnsfita  of  education*  and  can  almost  all  read  and  writ*. 
In  tbe  country  parishes,  as  well  as  in  burghs  and  brser 

\  lUagfs.  ilierc  are  iiari-sh  schools,  in  which  not  only  tb« 
orduiar)  brancbeij  of  evlucalion,  but  also  the  classics  and 
French  are  generally  taught.  A  few  of  them  are  well  en- 
dowed, but  the  emoluments  on  an  average  do  nut  perbaj>s 
exceed  5i>l.  each.  The  pour  in  the  country  are  relieved  oj 
tbe  ministen  and  eblan  from  funds  collected  in  alms  at  tfa« 
church  doors,  voluntary  donatbns,  and  small  fines.  In 
many  parishes  sums  of  ininiev  lia\e  lu'en  bequeathed,  or 
mortified,  as  it  is  termed,  \lw  u-e  ut  iho  poor.  The  great 
evil  of  this  system  r  iti>,iaiit  and  uninterrupted  public 
begging,  the  only  rtineiiy  lor  which  would  be  to  enforce  re- 
sidence in  the  parishes  where  tiie  poor  are  known.  In  a 
fiiw  parisbes  on  tbe  border  a  rate  is  levied,  and  paid  in 
equal  proooctiona  by  tbe  landlords  and  tenants.  Tbe  inde- 
pendent aisposition  which  induced  the  poor  to  refrain  from 
seeking  parochial  relief^  it  is  feared,  is  fast  wearing  ouL 
The  practice  of  making  salt  by  filtering  the  sea-sand,  or 
sleetcli,  for  which  lh«  inbabitaois  bad  a  right  of  exemption, 
has  altogether  coaiod  along  tbo  oBwtaineo  tbe  aamoval of 
the  salt  duty. 

Fmrs.—The  cujunty  town  hw  three  annually,  for  bomn 
and  black  cattle,  February  HtU  md  Sv^ttondwr  t¥kk  if 
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Bhh  Ai^  ftll  on  Wednesday ;  if  oot, tb«  WfldiiMdajr aflar ; 
Kti  ViutinniM  WedneMlay.    The  lut  is  ehieftf  Ibr  flit 

Mfflf,  and  for  hiring;  vcr\.inis.  There  arc  markets  here 
t]«i  f:r  caKlc  on  Widnc^da.)  n,  from  the  bi'^inning  of  April 
to  the  end  of  Dect!mbi'r.  For  lambs :  Lan^hnlm,  July  2fiih  ; 
Wkerbie,  August  16th  and  October  16th,  excepting  Salur- 
iif,  Sunday,  or  Monday,  and  in  that  case  on  the  Tuesday 
fbllowing.  For  ihaep:  Laiij|holm.  September  18th.  For 
tups,  ihoep.  lamhftana  trool :  Sanquhar,  Jtilr  1 7th,  if  Friday ; 
if  not,  on  rriday  after.  For  tups:  at  Moffat  in  the  latter 
end  of  June;  at  Annan  in  May  and  October;  at  Moffat 
in  March  and  October;  and  at  Lockerbie  in  April;  and 
Iburteen  days  after  Michaelmas  are  fairs  for  hirinir  ser- 
fanta. 

Fonnwly  »  very  alngvlfcr  eustom  was  observed  at  a  fair 
kid  at  die  meeting  of  the  White  and  Bhiok  Esks.  At  that 
^r,  it  was  the  custom  for  unmarried  persons  of  both  sexea 

to  choose  a  companion  according  to  their  liking,  with  whom 
they  were  to  live  till  that  time  next  year:  this  '^us  called 
Kvtd/oMting.  If  they  were  pleased  witli  each  otner  at  that 
lime,  they  continued  together  for  life ;  if  not,  they  aeptimted, 
and  were  free  to  make  another  choice  as  at  first. 

Dicitiont,  Townt,  <J<:.— There  is  no  division  of  the  county 
for  political  purposes,  but  within  its  Umita  are  fbur  loval 
burghs,  Dumfries,  Annan.  Lochmaben,  and  Sanquhar.  The 
natural  division  is  info  the  districts  or  dlilM  uf  the  threo 
principal  rivers;  Nulixlale.  Annandalo,  ,ind  Eskdalc. 

Langholm  is  a  well  built  town  delitclilfull)'  situated  in 
tiw  bosom  of  some  picturcs<|uo  wucKlland  and  mountain 
teemry  on  the  banks  of  the  Eak.  It  consists  of  one  prind- 
psl  ttnet,  in  which  is  a  town-hall  and  iaU  in  the  market- 
place t  and  the  rQlage  of  New  Langluiun  on  the  opposite 
-  li  fthe  river  The  castle,  which  is  now  in  ruins,  has 
v:  .ly  Wen  a  square  tower.  There  is  an  old  church,  two  dis- 
seiiimg  mceliuu  liiiuM's,  an  endowid  >eho!)!,  and  a  savings'- 
bank.  The  late  Mr.  Telford,  civil  eiii,niieer,  left  lUou/.  to  the 
^f^^^£hn^ff^  libiuy,  and  as  there  arc  two  libraries,  the  legacy 
■in^ispttte  between  them.  There  are  also  two  woollen  manu- 
Itelories  and  •  amsll  whiskey  distUlery.  Wednesday  is  the 
market  day.  Parish  population  2676.  A  handsome  monu- 
ment has  lately  been  erected  by  subscription  on  Langholm 
Hill  to  the  ineiUDry  uf  the  late  Sir  John  Malcolm.  The 
pr.;ici[>al  mansion-hovtses  m  the  vicinity  are  I-aiigholm- 
lodgB,  Broomholm,  Bumfoot,  and  Westcrhull  Ne:ir  the 
old  castle  is  a  place  where  several  reputed  witches  were 
burnt  in  the  last  century,  some  of  whom,  it  is  (aid,  acted 
as  Bud«ivfla»  and  had  this  po«tt  df  taosfbitiiif  the  pains  of 
Ishiur  from  the  mother  to  the  fttlHir. 

Moffat,  a  celebrated  watering  place,  stand'?  on  very  dry 
and  gravelly  pround,  whicdi  ^cntlv  declines  towards  the 
south,  near  t  lie  river  .\iman,  20  miles  north  by  east  of  Duni 
fries.  It  Is  piutected  on  the  nortb-east  by  a  noble  screen  of 
loAy  raounia ins.  Here  are  degMli  btths,  Msembly-room*, 
a  cborch  and  burgher  neetiliK-noiHlh  t  snhfleription  and  a 
rireuhuingr  library.  ]*kvish  popalation  In  1831.  2221.  A 
weekly  market  is  held  on  Friday.  The  scat  of  Rae-hilts  is 
j'Ujui  eight  iiulfs  distant  Among  the  places  in  the  vicinity 
r;  utl  lor  fiiu-  SI  cncTA,  and  much  visited  by  strangers  for 
ihe  purpose  ui  rvcreation,  arethc  old  (  aves  at  Newton  ;  Earl 
Sandelph's  tower;  Craigie  wood;  Bc-llcrai^'  rock  and  lin, 
and  Ghay  Mare's  Tail,  llie  sulphureous  water  of  Moffat,  ac- 
cording to  the  analysis  of  vt.  Gkwnet,  contains  4  eubic 
inches  of  nitrogen  gus  in  the  wine  gallon,  5  cubic  inches  of 
cubonic  acid  gas ;  1 0  cubic  inches  of  sulphtireted  hydrogen 
gas;  and  "ifi  graias  of  sulphate  of  snda.  The  chalybeate 
"itcrof  Hartlell,  according  to  the  analysis  of  the  same  che- 
mist, contains  5  cubic  inches  of  azotic  gas  in  a  wine  gallon  ; 
84  grains  of  sulphate  of  soda.  12  grains  of  sulphate  of  alumi- 
na, and  1 5  grains  of  oxide  of  iron.  The  mlphttieOttS  Vttter 
is  Caoodof  gre«t  service  in  scrofuli*  eufaiheouieruptioni,  and 
Irilious  complaints ;  the  chalybeate  hi  disorder*  of  the  sto- 
m  <rh  ini\  bowels,  and  in  thoaa  cooneoted  witb  local  and 

.m"'  ral  debility. 

I>orhmalHii  is  a  verj-  antient  burgh  and  market  tow^n 
seated  on  the  wesit  side  of  the  Annan.  It  was  several  timc<i 
plundered  and  burnt  by  the  English.  It  consists  chiellv  of 
•oe  broad  street,  and  is  governed  by  a  provost,  three  bailies, 
a  daaa  of  guild,  a  treasurer,  and  nine  ordinaty  ootihcillors. 
The  revenues  are  very  small.  The  town-hall,  under  «hich 
ia  the  jail  and  lor'ku|i-house,  was  built  in  1745.  A  hand- 
•OBie  and  subsUuitlal  new  church  wa«  elected  in  1819.  It 
pnisssiM  also  a  burgher  chapel,  a  subscription  library,  and 
ttandvmdaAwL  Fop^datfaniNO;  »  ttftlliott  «M  ilM- 


tors  under  the  Sdbm  Aet  During  tilt  vjitw  tM»  la  i 
weekly  market  ftr  pork,  tai  wUeh  buameasis  done  to  dlaist 

amount.  The  castle,  now  in  ruins,  huf  been  a  place  of  gntt 
strength,  the  fortification  covering  nearly  16  acres. 

Liioki'rbic  is  a  market-town  situated  bL'twcen  the  rivers 
Annan  and  Milk,  12  miles  east  of  Dumfries.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  is  1414.  There  is  a  good  pariah  church,  and 
ahw  an  antibu^her  meeting-house,  a  library,  and  a  publia 
readingHToom.  The  old  tower  was  lately  oonvortad  ull»  ft 
temporary  lockup-house.  Thursday  is  the  market  daf.  Tbi 
winter  weekly  markets  are  principally  for  pork. 

Santjuhar,  a  roynl  burgh,  is  seated  on  the  Nith,  27  miles 
south-west  of  Dumfries.  It  has  a  handsome  church,  erected 
in  19-20,  and  three  dissenting  places  of  worship;  a  prison^ 
savings* -bank,  and  a  subscription  library.  The  castle  is  a 
very  picturesque  ruin.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  pretnst; 
three  bailies,  a  dean  of  guilds  a  treaanKr,  and  eim'en  ordi- 
nary councillors.  Revenue  about  4tl/.  yearly.  The  only 
manufacture,  except  wear  ing  and  sewing  of  muslin  to  a  c«S^ 
tain  extent,  is  a  carpet  manufactory  at  Craw  ick-mill.  Parish 

Eopulation  in  1S31,  3  Jt>s.  The  tow'n  about  1400.  The  num- 
er  of  electors  uf  the  burgh  was  50.   At  Elioek-house,  in 
this  parish,  was  born  the  Admirable CtidlUni. 

Ecclefedian  is  a  neat  village  on  theGlafljpnr  and  London 
road,  on  wMeh  a  Market  is  held  every  nouh  tn  a  ^rilay, 
and  a  pork  market  weeklv.  In  its  Ticini^  are  ^"^"Vlft  ■ 
castle,  and  the  Tower  of  rtcpcntance. 

Giiiit :iey  or  Gretn.i  GrcL-n,  a  neat  small  \  illaj^L>  lon;^  cele- 
brated for  the  clandestine  m  rri :i[jri-s  of  fugitive  lovers,  is 
situated  within  a  idle  of  the  pj-li-h  border;  on  which  bor* 
der  is  also  Solwaf-noaii  tmnackabie  for  adiaastroas  battle  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII..  and  Ibr  a  iptdden  and  ovnHrhelitt* 
ing  eruption  that  took  place  in  1771. 

Divisi'ttis  for  J-xcletiaslical  and  Lesal  jmrpotef.  The 
synod  of  Dumfries  extends  over  the  whole  county,  and  also 
o\  er  a  part  of  some  other  counties.  It  compreheniLs  flfty- 
tlirec  parishes,  fbrty-two  of  which  are  in  this  count} .  1  hp 
next  court  in  authority  is  a  provincial  synod,  which  consista 
of  all  the  clergT  of  the  established  church,  and  one  elder 
fhtra  each  ]mri8h.  The  synod  of  DutnfKea  oompiehends  Ave 
presbyteries.  vi2.  Dumfries,  Lochmaben,  Annan,  Penpont, 
and  I^ngholni.  The  number  of  clergymen  within  its  limits 
is  filty-four,  and  of  these  forty-three  are  in  this  county 
Prior  to  the  year  1756,  there  were  three  juris4lictions  in  the 
county,  viz.  the  sheriffship  of  Nitbsdale,  the  stewartiy  of 
Annandalo.  and  the  regality  of  Eskdale.  Since  then  one 
siteriflL  whose  authori^  extends  over  the  whole  county,  has 
baen  dMuted  by  the  ero^n.  He  appoints  a  deputy,  and 

holds  office  during  life  and  good  conduct.  The  sherilt  court 
for  the  county  and  the  commissary  court  are  held  every 
Tuesday  (luring  the  session;  the  sherit!  small  dfl)t  court 
every  second  Thursday  throughout  the  year;  and  the  jus- 
tice of  peace  small  debt  court  every  second  Monday. 

The  county  aends  one  mambar  to  parliament,  ana  the 
bttrghs  of  DunfHes,  Annin,  tioebinahett.  and  Sanquhar 
join  with  Kirkcudbright  in  electing  another  representative. 
Three  newsjiapers  are  published  weekly  at  Dumfries,  th« 
county  town. 

Antiquities,  Hisiory,  ^-c.  Tlic  remains  of  Druidical 
temples  exist  in  the  parishes  of  Holywood,  Graitnajr,  Bsk' 
dalcmuir,  and  Wamphray.  Near  Moffat  are  Tustlges  Ot 
a  British  toneampdwnt  and  also  of  a  Droidieal  temple. 
A  Roman  way  has  extended  from  Carlisle  by  Graitney 
through  the  proccstrium  of  the  station  at  Burnswark. 
This  w;iy  afterwards  dividod  inlo  two  branches;  one  of 
which  took  the  mute  of  Nithsdale,  and  the  other  of  An- 
nandale.  They  nniti  d  again  at  or  near  Crawford  castle. 
Another  Roman  way  led  fl-om  Carlisle  by  the  station  at 
Nelherby  and  Liddel-strenglh  through  Canobie  into  Teviol' 
dale.  Several  flMtifications»  both  of  a  dreulor  aiul  square 
form,  and  some  large  Roman  encampments  can  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  At  Castleo'er 
or  Overby  is  a  very  complete  encampment  of  an  oval  form 
suppoi^ed  to  b(j  (it  Saxon  origin,  and  at  Raeburn  foot  is  a 
Roman  camp  which  probablycommunicated  with  those  of 
Middlebia  and  Netlierby.  There  are  ruins  of  many  old 
towers,  vestiges  nf  forts,'  and  a  great  number  of  cairns  or 
burlana  indnferent  plooes.  The  most  vemarkable  towan 
are  at  Achincass,  Lag,  Amisfleld,  Robgill,  and  Lnchwood. 
At  Dryfesdale  is  the  most  entire  British  fort,  and  at  Bums- 
wark-hill  near  Ecclefechan  are  very  distinct  remains  of 
Roman  eocamoments.  There  are  many  moats  or  artificial 
iBOQAti  Ml  vrifldi  the  fMpla  are  ntppnbA  to  have  mot  le 
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malce  laws  and  administer  justice.  Of  these  RorkliaU  moat 
near  Lochmabcn  u  one  of  tlie  largest  and  most  beautiful. 
Ainon{(  the  antiquities,  the  cross  of  Markland,  which  in  an 
oetegon  of  solid  stone,  and  a  very  curious  antient  obelisk, 
sttpMiMd  ta  bs  of  Anglo-Saxon  ongiii»  fiiund  ui  the  cbuich- 
jm.  of  Ruthwell,  an  d«Mrvine  of  nodee.  The  latter  & 

oniamcntecl  willi  figures  in  reuevo  descriptive  of  sacred 
history,  and  iiistTibrd  jnirlly  with  Rutun  luid  jMirtlv  with 
Koman  characters.  The  antient  buildings  in  Nithsdalc 
are  the  castles  uf  Caerkverock,  Morton,  Closebum,  Turthur~ 
wold,  and  Sannuhar.  In  Annandale  are  the  castles  of 
Comlongan,  Hoodam,  liOcbVDod,  and  Achincass.  In  Esk- 
dalc  there  are  some  remaUM  and  vwtigos  of  the  castles  of 
Langholm  and  Waucbope.  Gilnochie  in  the  pariah  of 
Canobie  was  the  residence  of  Johnny  Annstrong.  a  cele- 
brated and  powerful  bonier-chieftain.  In  this  parish  there 
are  also  soniP  vestiges  of  a  nionastcr>'.  which  was  pilln{re<l, 
and  laid  in  ruins  by  the  English  soldiers  after  the  buttle 
of  Solway-moss  in  1642.  Vast  quantities  of  antique  pieces 
«r  ornunu,  madab^  and  coina  have  been  flmnd  in  th« 

The  9m\wavm  ware  the  moat  antient  inhabitants  of  tbia 

county.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Dumfriesshire  foniierl 
a  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  V'atentia  [Buitanma]: 
ami  after  the  Romans  had  reiitniui^.lied  Bnlain  it  consti- 
tuted a  poriion  of  a  new  kingdom  founded  by  Ida  and 
the  Anglc:i.  In  the  eighth  century  it  was  under  the  do- 
nmion  of  the  Pict«,  who  dismembered  OaUoway  and  Dum- 
JKeaihiie  from  the  Nerthumbrian  monarahv.  Until  the 
reign  of  James  VI.  thi;*  county  was  tbe  aoeneofnian^  battles 
and  of  many  a  feud  and  furay,  which  were  often  occasioned  by 
the  jealousies  of  the  rival  chieftains.  Beint;  seated  on  the 
borders  it  was  also  liable  to  the  incursions  of  tUt;  English  and 
to  frequent  predatory  warfare.  It  was  Ukewise  the  birth-place 
and  residence  as  well  as  the  scene  of  the  heroic  actions  of 
many  wairioia  distinguished  in  Scottish  history.  For  a 
lone  time  many  of  tbe  iohabilanta  aubsiated  entirely  bjr 
spou  and  pillage,  and  tbe  repine  of  those  fteebootera  was  aa 
intolerable  to  their  own  countrymen  as  to  the  English.  This 
life  of  predatory  warfaie  was  anerward.s  exchani^cd  for  vicious 
idleness  and  lawless  independence.  The  contraband  trade 
with  the  Isle  of  Man  prevailed  to  a  great  extent,  and  the 
borders  were  for  a  considerable  time  infested  with  daring 
bands  of  smiuglen.  In  tbe  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745, 
but  partionhu'Iy  in  tbe  bitter,  tbe  eevntrf  diatricta  endtired 
vorbu^  outrapfi'S,  and  the  cuuiity  town  sustained  damage  to 
the  amouiu  of  •U)Q[)l.,  but  in  1760  the  crown  granted  a 
dividend  of  JHOU/.  on  tbe  above  aum  out  of  the  fiiriisited 
estate  of  Lorrl  Elcho. 

(Dr.  Singer's  General  View  qf  the  AgricuHure,  <fc.  qf  the 
County  qf  Dtm\friet ;  New  StatUtical  Account  nf  Scotland ; 
Jameson's  Mineralogical  Survey  qf  Dumfriesshire  ;  Chal- 
nun's  Caledonia;  Beatitim  fif  Sooilanii  Commmieiaiont 
from  Dttmfriesthire.) 

DUMONT,  ETTIENNE,  was  born  at  Genevo  in  July, 
1759.  His  father  died  when  ho  was  very  young,  leavmi;  a 
widow,  tluoc  daughters,  and  a  son  (the  subject  of  the  ])re- 
sent  article),  with  very  small  means  of  support.  Tlie  mother, 
however,  was  a  woman  of  strong  mind,  and  struggled  against 
the  difficulties  arisine  from  ber  stnigbtened  cireumslances, 
tbat  she  might  give  ber  eon  a  good  edneation.  At  college 
Dumont  assisted  to  support  himself  by  giving  private  lessons. 
In  his  twenty-second  \eav  he  wa.s  oitlaiued  luuuster  <sf  the 
Protestant  church  m  Geneva;  and  wenre  told  by  M.  Si^- 
mondi  thul  lii»  preaciiing  was  greatly  admired.  He  left 
Geneva  in  tlic  spring  of  1783,  owin;^  to  the  triumph  then 
aehieved  by  the  aristocratical  party  in  tliat  state  through 
ibniign  inlerfcrcnco ;  and  he  betook  himself,  a  voluntary 
•xflfl^  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  be  OMumed  tlic  charge  of 
tlie  French  Protestant  church.  Ho  stayed  in  that  city 
cighti«ii  months,  accjuirini;  fame  by  his  preach  in  ;  when 
he  \v,is  invited  tii  Londun  by  Ijird  Shelburiie,  aflerwani^ 
the  Manjuis  of  Laiisdownc,  to  undertake  the  education  of 
his  sons.  In  Ixtrd  Shelbume's  house  he  made  the  ac- 
((uaintance  of  Fox,  of  Sir  Samuel  Rorailly,  of  Lord  Hol- 
land, and  niuat  of  tbe  other  distineuiabed  members  of  the 
HHitg  party ;  and  witb  Sir  Sanran  Romilly  in  particular 
he  fonned  a  strong  friendship.  In  17S8,  Di'imont  and  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  visited  Paris  together,  and  il  was  on  the 
occasion  of  this  vii^it,  which  lasted  onlv  two  niondia,  tbat 
Diimout  hiHt  became  acquainted  with  Mirabeau. 

In  1 789  Dumunl  made  a  second  visit  to  Paris,  accompa- 
nied bjr  M.  Duromai,  in  order  to  ifCfodate  with  M.  Necker, 


who  \v.xi  then  minister,  for  the  liberty  of  Geneva  and  the 
return  of  her  exiles.  He  stayed  in  Paris  until  the  bcum 
ning  of  1 7SI,  and  during  this  second  visit  the  acc|uaintanc« 
previously  funned  with  Mirabeau  ripened  into  intimacy. 
We  leara  irom  Dumont  a  poetbttnaoits  work,  enlttled 
*  Sonvenin  snr  Mirabeau,*  (a  vorfc  wbieb  bas  thrown  gftent 
light  on  Mirabeau's  character,  and  which  k  further  inior* 
esiini;  as  giving  Dumont's  views  conceruiuji  the  I'rcncb 
Revolution,)  that  Mirabeau  frequently  during  this  |)criud 
availed  himself  of  the  assistance  uf  Dumont  and  Duraverai 
especially  the  former,  in  the  preparation  of  speechea  Mid 
reporta.  These  three  also  set  on  foot  ooniointlya  |ia|ier 
called  tbe  *  Conrier  de  IRroveDiea  ;*  tbei^li  Mjnibeeu*a  slum 
in  the  composition  of  it  was  not  very  great. 

It  was  iwt  until  Dumont's  return  to  England  in  1791 
that  his  intimacy  and  co-operation  w  ith  Mr.  Bentliam  com. 
nieneed.  [Bkmham],  .\diuiring  Mr.  Beuihiini's  talentfs  and 
itupressed  with  (he  importance  of  his  pursuits,  he  craved 
leave  to  arrange  and  edit  those  w  riiings  on  legislation  which 
tbeir  anthur  would  not  binuelf  p.tblisli.  The  task  was  one 
eempnratively  bumble,  yet  uieful.  Futtber,  it  was  a  task  of 
some  diffleulty.  *I  have  had.'  says  Dumont  bfmeelf,  in  bis 
preface  to  the  'Traitfs  de  I.ei^islation,' '  to  select  from  among 
a  large  number  of  various  readings,  to  suppress  repetitions, 
to  clear  up  obscurities,  and  to  (ill  up  lucutur  wlucli  the 
author  had  left  tlmt  he  might  not  slacken  in  his  work.  I 
have  had  to  do  much  more  in  the  way  of  curtailment  than 
of  addition,  of  abridgment  than  of  extension.  Tbe  mass  el 
manuscripts  which  ^s  pas-scd  through  my  hands,  and 
which  I  have  had  to  decipher  and  comptue,  is  considerable. 
I  have  had  to  do  much  to  attain  unirormity  of  style,  and 
in  the  way  of  correction  ;  nothin;^  or  next  to  nothing  as  re- 
gards the  fundamental  ideas.  The  profuseness  of  their 
wealth  was  such  as  to  need  only  the  care  of  an  economist, 
and  being  appointed  steward  of  this  large  fortune,  I  have 
neglected  nothing  which  could  imiirove  tto 'value  or  belp  to 
put  it  into  ciienlntion.'  if, 

Tbe  Ibllowing  are  those  of  Mr.  BentbamS  wotfat  which 

were  edited  by  Dumont.  1.  Tlie 'Trait/'s  de  Legislation,'  .*? 
vols.,  published  in  )so2.  2.  The  "  Theorie  dcs  Pcines  ct 
des  Recompenses,'  ■!  vols.,  hi  1811.  3.  The  'Tactique  de& 
Assemblces  Legislatives,'  in  1815.  4.  The  '  PrauTes  Judi- 
caircs,'  2  vols.,  in  1823.  Tb«  *Or|^isatwn  Judiciajw  et 
Codiftcation,'  in  1828. 

In  1814  Dumont  bad  retnmed  to  Geneva,  hfe  native  state 
havint;  then  recovered  her  independence.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  thu  representative  council  of  Geneva,  and, 
having  licen  appointed  on  a  committee  that  was  lo  draw  up 
laws  and  regulations  for  tlie  council,  he  was  the  author 
of  the  plan  that  was  ultimately  adopted.  II>  afterw  ards 
directed  his  efforts  to  a  reform  the  penal  system  and  tbe 
priaon  system  existing  at  Geneva.  Under  liis  ansjjdeea,  a 
penitenttaiy  etablishment  was  erected  at  Geneva  in  1824. 
on  the  Panopticon  plan  of  Mr.  Bentbam.  Dividing  his  time 
between  his  senatorial  li.ti.  ^  md  the  publication  of  those  of 
Mr.  Bentham's  works  w liu  h  luivo  hotm  named,  he  li\e<l  a 
Useful  and  a  happy  life  lo  the  age  of  sixty.  He  died  suddenly 
m  the  autumn  of  1825,  while  travelling  in  the  north  of  Iiah- 

There  is  a  brief  memoir  of  Dumont  by  M.  de  Sismono* 
in  tbe  Revue  EncycIopidMiue,  torn.  44,  p. 258 ;  and  another  b) 
M.  de  Candolle  in  tbe  BiMioth^ue  Dntvenelle  Ibr  Ne««m 
ber  l^'2ti.  M.  Duro\  erai  hn.s  also  prefixed  a  sbocC  HOtiee  «. 
his  life  lo  the  '  Snuvenirs  sur  Mirabeau,' 

DUMOURIEZ.  CHARLES  KR.\NCOIS,  was  born  at 
Cambrai  in  1739.  His  father  was  commissary  in  the  army, 
and  was  also  an  author  and  a  poet.  Dumouriez  entered 
the  army  at  an  early  aoe,  and  served  in  Germany  during 
tbe  seven  yean*  war.  Alter  the  ]icace  of  Paiis^  1763,  be 
travelled  about  Europe,  offering  his  ser\'iccs  to  sevand 
slates:  he  visited  Corsica,  and  afterwards  Spain  and  Pbr- 
tij:;;il,  rind  wrolir  an  es.say  on  the  military  situation  and 
resources  of  the  latter  Kingrlom.  Having  n^turne<l  to 
Fraiu'c,  he  was  appointed  (juarter-raastcr-general  to  the 
French  expedition  for  the  conouest  of  Corsioi,  1 768-9.  He 
was  aflerwardb  sent  to  Polana  on  a  mission  to  the  confe- 
derates ot  Bar,  with  whom  be  made  tbe  campaign  ef  1771 
against  Bttssia.  He  was  afterwaids  sent  by  Louis  XV.  en 
a  conndential  mii^sion  to  Sweden,  in  the  same  manner  a> 
thc  Chevalier  D'Eon,  count  Broghe,  and  others,  who  wen- 
sent  lo  England  and  other  countries,  and  who  correspond  el 
directly  wtth  tbe  kmg  without  tiie  mtervcntiuti  of  his 
ministers.  Tli«  miiiLsiers  however  became  j«ilous  of  Du- 
motnieXi  and  found  mwia  to  arrest  him  at  HanburK 
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be  WM  brotti^t  back  to  Paris  umler  a  iottrs  de 

cl<"het,  and  lodjred  in  tho  Baslilt*. 

He  was  rcWased  hy  Luum  XVI.  oa  his  coming  to  the 
TliRiiif.  ami  restored  tu  hLs  rank  of  colonel.  In  177S  he  was 
■vni  to  Cliorbourc  to  form  there  a  ejvuX  nnvalcstabliithnicnt 
n.iinertiid  with  tm  proposed  imaMiii)  of  Eiii^land,  and  he 
fiunishiGd  the  niaictoy  with  plans  for  th«  conquest  of  the 
iahad*  of  Jeney.  6aenis«y,  and  Wight.  At  the  b«^nntng 
ufthe  revolutioti  he  took  itie  ixjpuhir  side,  and  bocanu'  con- 
nected with  tlie  Giroiidiiis,  \t\  whoso  inlerest  lie  was  ap- 
pt'ititffl  minister  nt"  forei^^n  affairs,  in  whirh  rajiucitv  he  pre- 
vailed upon  the  kux^  to  rU  rhire  \iraraguiii»t  Austria  in  April, 
1 792.  Soon  after  he  lei  i  otiice,  upon  the  dismUsal  of  the  other 
Guondin  minieten,  Roland,  Servan,  Claviere,  &c.  Dumou- 
liei  had  now  beeoiae  aftvid  of  the  vinlenc«  of  the  nn-olu- 
tionary  movetnent,  the  Jacobins  haled  him,  and  even  the 
Girondins  grew  cool  towards  him.  Like  Lu  Fayette,  he  pro- 
f'— »e<l  his  attachment  to  the  constitutional  raonarchv  of  1 7'*  1, 
which  the  others  had  ^ivcn  up.  He  withdrew  biiui9«lt' how- 
ever from  internal  pMhtu-  and  went  to  ser\"e  under  General 
Luckner  on  the  northern  frontiers.  After  the  10th  of  Augustt 
be  VM  appointed  to  replace  La  Fayette  in  the  command  of 
the  araagr  which  was  opposed  to  the  Unkeof  Bnitiftwiek.  The 
vnnj  was  disorganised,  but  Dnmouriez  toon  re-eilablUied 
ci  !>  r  ri  id  confidence;  he  obtained  :i  .  ri  s  of  partial  but 
Iri.Laai  successes, which  checked  thu  a^ilv.uire  ofthe  Pnis- 
snas:  and,  lastly,  he  m.idc  adeterinnied  stand  in  the  forest 
of  Argouue.  which  he  styled  the  Thermopyla)  of  France,  by 
whidt  neane  he  gave  time  to  Kellorman  and  other  t^nerals 
toeomeupwitb  meh  divieieQa,  and  give  battle  to  tlw  Pnu- 
nazis  at  Valnif,  SOtb  September.  1792,  an  engagement 
which  was  won  by  Kellerman.  It  is  generally  allowed 
tJiat  Dumouriez'  stand  at  Arponne  was  the  means  of  saving 
Franrt'  frum  a  successful  invasion. 

At  the  en<l  of  October  Uuinounc'2  begun  his  campaign  nf 
Flanders;  gained  the  battle  of  Jemmapes  against  the  Aus 
triao^  5ih  and  Rth  November;  took  Liege,  Antwerp,  and 
a  great  part  of  Flanders,  but,  on  aeeount  of  some  di&agroo- 
moiit  with  Pachc  the  minister  at  war,  he  was  obliged  to  re* 
turn  to  Paris  during  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  After  the 
execution  of  the  king,  D<iin>iuriez  retnrnrd  to  liis  liead- 
f|uartcrs,  determined  to  support,  on  tlic  llr%t  opportunity, 
the  re-ejitablishment  of  the  constituliotKil  monarcliy  under 
the  son  of  I»uis.  Me  antime  ho  pushed  on  with  his  army, 
entered  Holland,  and  twk  Hreda  and  other  plaees,  but  being 
obliged,  hj  the  advance  of  Prince  Cobourg,  to  retoe,  he 
ezpeneneed  a  partial  deftat  at  Neerwinde,  and  again  at 
I>}UTain.  Meantime  he  had  displeased  (he  c  invent  ion  hy 
opposing  its  oppressive  decrees  concerning  the  Belgian^,  and 
Ikr  uTote  a  strong  letter  on  tlw  subject  to  that  as-scnihly  (»n 
the  1 2th  of  March,  which,  hmrevcr,  was  not  publicly  read. 
I>uiton,  Lacroix.and  other  conimi-sioners  of  the  conven- 
tion came  soeeeaaiveiv  to  his  bead-quartets  to  watch  and  re- 
monstrate with  bim,  rat  be  openly  told  them  that  a  repub> 
lie  in  France  was  mlj  another  natne  for  atiareh|'.  and  that 
the  only  means  of  saving  the  eoontrv  was  to  re-establish  the 
oinsiitutional  monarcliy  of  1791.  f>umouriez  entered  into 
X  I  ret  negotiations  « itli  Prince  Oibourg,  hy  which  he  was 
^1  >w  e'l  to  withdraw  hi>  aim  -,  unmolested  to  the  frontiers  of 
France,  and  also  his  ^rriiions  and  artiller}'  which  he  had  j 
left  *  ■■       ■      ■   '  -  •  _ . 

the 

Coboam  on  the  nndentanding  that 

himself  to  rc-e-stablish  the  constitutional  monarchy  in 
France.  Dumouriez  retired  quietly  to  Toumay,  and  evacu- 
~.:in-  B^/Igiuni  withdrew  within  the  French  Iron  tiers,  where 
he  placed  hi>  hearl-quartcrs at  St.  Amand,  3Uth  March.  17U3. 
He  was  now  accused  of  treason  at  Paris:  the  convention 
p^sod  a  decree  summoning  him  to  their  bar,  and  fourcom- 
mitwonew,  with  Gamus  at  their  bead,  came  to  8l  Amand 
to  announco  to  him  the  summons.  Dumouriee  replied 
that  he  wax  ready  to  resign  the  command,  if  the  troops 
mn-cntt-d.  but  he  would  not  go  to  Paris  to  be  butchered- 
After  a  violent  altercation  he  gave  the  commissinncrs  in 
rhar^  to  some  hussars,  and  sent  them  over  to  tlie  .\ustrian 
genacal  Clairfkit,  at  Touraay,  to  be  detained  as  hostages. 

Hit' design  was  now  to  march  upon  Paris,  but  his  troops, 
and  especially  the  voluntean^  lefiwing.  bo  was  obliged 
to  fake  refuge  himself,  with  a  ftiw  offieors,  at  the  Austmn 
he  Hl-<iu.irter^,  .April,  179.1.  Ho  there  found  out  iluit  his 
fi  111  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  was  disavowcil  hy  l!in 
..l!;c  -.  ;iiid  in  conse()uenco  lu:  refus<j«l  to  servo  in  the -'\u.-- 
uian  army  against  his  oountiy.  He  wandered  about  various 


ince.  aii'i  aiso  ins  ^rriiions  ann  artitier}'  wmcn  ne  nad  j 
;  in  Holland,  and  wbich  were  cut  off  lij  the  advance  of ; 
t  ememy.  These  fAvounblB  oonditioiit  imn  granted  by  ! 
bonnr  on  the  nndentanding  that  Dmneorlei  tnould  exert  I 


towns  of  Germany,  treated  with  ituspiex>n,  and  annoyed  by 

the  royalist  emigrant'',  who  haled  liiin  au  a  constitutionalist 
while  in  Fran- e  the  t'<-n\cn'io!i  olVered  a  reward  of  3U0,UU0 
francs  fn-  his  hi':ul,  Havu::;  cros-ed  over  to  England,  he 
was  obliged  to  depart  under  the  alien  act,  and  took  refuge 
at  Hamburgh,  where  be  remained  for  several  vesrs,  and 
wrote  his  memoirs  and  leveral  political  pampiilets.  In 
1804  or  1605  be  obtained  permiseion  to  come  to  England, 
where  he  afterwards  chiefly  resided.  He  is  said  to  have  fur- 
nished plans  to  the  British  and  Portuguese  go\eniment.s  for 
the  operations  of  the  peninsular  war;  and  he  rceiivcil  a 
pension  from  the  British  govemraent,  Ujwn  which  he  lived 
to  a  very  advanced  age.  It  is  remarkable  that  ai^er  the 
restoration  be  was  not  recalled  to  Franee  bv  Louis  XVIIL 
In  1821  be  wrote  a  plan  of  defence  (hr  the  Neapolitan  eon- 
stitutionalists.  He  died  in  March,  1823,  at  Turvillo  Park, 
near  Hcnley-upon-Thames,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  (  .W- 
mnirrs  dn  Oaterii!  J>uiniiHrit>z,  written  hy  himself;  ar  l  di 
artalc  in  the  Supplement  to  the  6th  volume  of  the  Bio- 
grnphie  det  Contempaniittt  whidi  teanui  fliirly  and  loberiiy 
written.) 

DUN  LEROI.  [Chkr.] 

DUNA,  the.  or  in  Livunian  the  DA-UGAVA,  and  in 
Russian  she  ZAPADULA,  a  cunsider^le  river  in  Weatam 
Russia,  rises  from  several  springs  not  fa  flom  the  louree  ef 
the  Voln,  wbioh  flow  out  of  marshy  ground  in  the  ncigh- 
buurhocm  of  the  Volkon.sky  forest,  near  the  south-wcsiem 
confines  of  the  government  of  Tver.  It  winds  in  a  west- 
south-westerly  direction,  nearly  parallel  with  the  Dnieper, 
until  it  has  passed  Vitepsk,  having  become  navigable  for 
flat  bottomed  craft  at  Valiscb,  or  Veligc,  above  Vitepsk. 
Tliencc,  fwniijg  the  bouildaiy  between  the  governments  of 
Polotak  and  Miiak,  u  wall  those  of  Livonia  and  Vilna, 
it  tunu  to  tfae  north-weal,  and  near  HSnsborg  flows  almost 
dui  north  antil  it  reuclie:*  the  iwint  where  it  Ywgins  to  con- 
stitute th*  frontier  between  Livonia  aiul  Oiuriand;  froia 
that  point  it  continues  its  course  wist-north  we»t  to  Diina- 
miinde,  below  Riga,  where  it  falls  into  that  arm  of  the 
Baltic  called  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  in  57°  N.  bt.  TIte  entire 
course  of  the  Diina,  inclusive  of  its  windings,  ia  about  66& 
miles ;  its  length  in  a  straight  line  ftom  the  source  to  tbe 
mouth  is  about  325  miles.  Giildcnsliidt  states  that  the 
fall  of  its  waters  is,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  one  fuut 
in  every '2(1(10  lailioms  and  in  its  pas.sage  through  the  lower 
part,  where  the  land  i%  more  level,  si.x  inches  in  every  2000 
fatlwms,  its  average  fall  being  six  inches  in  every  four 
versts  (about  2^  miles).  The  navigable  portion  of  tbe  Ditna» 
namely,  from  V  clige  to  Diinauiiinde  is  about  405  miles  in 
length,  but  the  navigation,  owing  to  the  variableness  of  its 
depth,  which  ranges  tnm  tvro  to  fbur  (bthoms,  to  its  shal- 
lows, and  to  a  stratum  of  i  n  v.  hich  runs  across  its  bed  just 
above  Riga,  and  the  sandoanks  at  its  mouth,  is  extremely 
difficult,  and  even  dangerous,  for  ves.sels  of  any  si/e.  Its 
course  above  Riga,  indeed,  is  not  practicable  far  any  but  the 
flat-bottomed  craft  called  StniNIk  At  Riga  its  breadth 
is  about  3000  feet  In  tbe  spring  tbe  surfiioe  is  eovcied 
with  rafts,  logs,  and  planlu,  which  are  thus  floated  down 
from  the  forests  of  Livonia,  Lithuania,  and  Semigallia,  as 
w  (ill  as  the  more  westerly  provinces  which  it  passes  through. 
It  contains  several  islands,  and  abounds  in  fish.  The  tribu- 
taries of  the  Duna  greatly  augment  itii  waters,  though  they 
are  nut  of  any  great  length :  tho  chief  of  these  are  tbe 
Toreptsa.  which  is  navigable  from  Tort^ecs  to  its  mouth,  a 
distance  of  about  60  miles;  the  Ulla,  which  flows  out  of 
lake  Bekive,  anil  is  navigable  fiir  about  S6  miles;  tbe  Ka»- 
plia,  which  is  navigable  mm  Poritsch,  about  110  miles  fh>m 
its  mouth;  tho  Ewst,  Mchna,  and  Disna,  the  last  of  which 
rises  in  the  governmealtil  Viliia ;  and  the  Boklcr  .\a,  wiiich 
flows  past  Mittau,  then  skirts  tho  !!OUthcrn  shore  ofthe  gulf 
of  Riga,  and  ultimately  falls  into  tlio  Diina  just  above  its 
mouth.  The  Narufha,  which  joini  the  Diina  on  \X'i  right 
bank,  con  be  legpvded  only  a»  an  outlet  for  lake  Peipui, 
and  is  ftom  97  to  42  ufles  in  length.  Tbe  basin  of  tha 
Diina  comprehends  an  area  of  about  2S,"j')  stjMtire  miles. 

DUNABURG,  the  chief  town  uf  a  circle  in  the  north* 
western  part  of  tho  government  of  Witcpsk  in  Western 
Russia,  and  formerly  ue  capital  of  Polish  Livonia.  It  liea 
on  tbe  right  bank  of  tbe  Duna,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
ShunitEoc,  which  flows  into  it;  in  fi&'dS'N.  lat.,  and  26* 
24'  E.  long.  It  was  founded  in  1277  W  the  Knighu  of  the 
Sword,  and  while  attache<l  to  the  Polish  crown  was  the 
residence  of  a  bishop,  voyvodo,  and  castellan.  At  (be  pra 
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MRt  dav  it  Mbsroim  of  gnat  military  imporlaiuc,  from  the 
■tMngth  which  has  been  given  to  its  fortiflcHtiuns.  Diina 
burg  contains  a  Greek  and  two  Romao  OathoUo  ehutclit-is 
ami  a  bviKit;onuc,  a  suppressed  Jesuits'  college,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  about  4-2U0.  It  hm^  three  fairs  ill  tWeouilM  of  the 
yuar,  and  rarritJi  on  considerable  trade. 
DUN15AR  [IIaduinoton.] 

DUNBAR,  WILLIAM.  U  supposed  to  have  been  u 

frandson  of  Sir  Patrick  Duubar,  of  Bed*  ia  the  ddte  of 
[addington.  This  Sir  PaUick  Dunbar  was.a  jwunger  son 
of  Ouoriie,  tenth  earl  of  Mareb.    Be  was  thus  also  a 

younger  hrothei  of  George,  eleventh  earl,  who  was  attaiiite<l 
in  an  arbilrar>  manner,  and  bad  bi*  nos-^essions  furfeited 
by  King  Juincii  I.  in  ibu  luuliaineiil  luld  at  Pci  tli  uii  the 
lUth  of  January.  1434-5;  and  it  appears  that  Dunbar,  1  nii^' 
invdived  in  the  common  ruin  of  the  house,  lived  in  a  st  iu 
of  great  dependenee  without  aoT  patrimonial  inheritance. 

The  path  of  ambition  in  those  days*  and  the  road  to 
wealth  and  lionours,  was  the  church,  to  which  Dunhar  was 
destuiiHl  tVoui  liiN  earliest  years.  In  1475  he  was  sent  to 
the  university  o)  St.  .\ndre\vs,  where  he  passed  bachelor  of 
arts,  111  St.  Sttlvator  s  college  there,  in  1477  ;  ana  in  1479 
ma.<tter  of  arts. 

He  afterwards  entered  the  monastic  order  of  St.  Francis ; 
tad  in  tho  habit  of  a  fHar  tiwmlled  not  only  throughout 
Hm  south  uf  Scotland,  but  also  into  Bngland  and  on  the 
continent.  From  liis  wriiinps  we  learn  that  he  was  fre- 
quently eni|)loycfl  aim  ad  in  tho  king's  senice,  but  in 
what  capacity  <loo*  nut  jirecisely  apju^ar.  it  wa.s  in  all 
likelilwod  as  a  c/erk  ni  some  of  tlie  numerous  missions 
dttpatched  by  King  James  IV.  to  foreign  courts.  Of  bis 
own  fidelity  to  his  royal  master  on  thece  occasions  he  enter- 
tained a  tolerably  high  opinion ;  and  few  0|i|N»taaitieR  es- 
caped of  his  reminding  the  king  of  the  nature  and  oxtent 
of  hit  services,  with  not  merely  di.stant  hints,  but  direct 
niiinations  of  tlic  propriety  of  a  recompense.  It  was  no 
doubt  with  a  view  to  this,  but  partly  ulsu.  and  (icrhaps 
tnainly,  to  remunerate  his  higher  labours  of  the  intellect 
•ad  Auieyi  to  reward  his  Uterary  merit,  and  to  attach  him 
to  the  pMMB  of  the  king,  thi^  on  the  ISth  of  August, 
1M0,  hff  had  a  ^rant  ftt>m  his  majesty  of  an  annual  pro- 
vi-iifin  of  10^  during  his  life,  (ir  until  he  should  be  pro- 
motf<l  to  a  heiH'tlce  of  the  value  of  40.'.  or  innro  y<*arly. 

In  the  year  1501  he  was  a^iun  in  England,  probably  in 
the  train  oi  the  ambassadors  who  were  sent  thither  to  con- 
clude the  negotiations  fbr  the  king's  marriage.  The  propa- 
ntions  for  this  marriago  bcsan  on  the  4th  of  May,  Id03 ; 
nnd  ttwm  the9lh  of  that  month  Dnnbar  composed  his  poem 
of  •  The  Thistle  and  the  Rose.*  a  rich  and  elegant  allegory 
in  celebration  of  the  union.  On  the  7th  of  March  fbllowinp 
he  said  mass  for  the  first  time  in  the  royal  presi  iu  e.  aii'l 
received  a  liberal  gift  as  the  king's  ofTerini^  on  the  occasion. 
In  the  year  1505  he  also  received  a  sum  from  the  kini;  in 
addition  to  his  slatc<l  pension  ;  and  both  that  year  and  the 
faext  a  sum  equal  each  time  to  his  half-yearly  allowance 
In  lieu  of  hii  '  yule-gomi.'  In  1607  his  pension  was 
tloBld«d;  and  bendes  occasional  marks  of  thonyal  bounty, 
behada  letter  wudcv  the  privy  seal  in  AnKUSt,  131i>,  in- 
Ctwasihg  the  sum  lo  fnirscnro  pouiHls  a  year,  and  until 
he  should  be  prrimoleil  to  a  lieiu-fice  of  lUOA  or  upwar'ls. 
This  allowance  he  continued  to  receive,  with  otlier  pifts, 
till  the  time  of  the  king's  death  ol  Flodden  in  Sei  teinber, 
lilit  after  which  we  find  no  fttrther  mention  of  Dunbar's 
natne  in  the  treasurer's  account,  of  other  like  rscorda.  Re 
»       Is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  year  1 520. 

Whether  he  at  last  ohtaimil  the  (jreat  ohjwt  of  his  de- 
sires does  not  appear.  Hi*  renuuninp  WDrk.s  d  i  not  show 
that  he  ever  did.  On  the  conlmry.  they  contain  many 
supplications  for  a  bcneflce,  and  many  lamentations  for  the 
want  of  one ;  and  the  various  forms  and  charaoter  of  these 
pieces  display  not  a  little  of  that  fertility  of  invention  by 
Which  Dunbar  is  distinguiahed.  He  seues  every  oceasion 
ftnd  seems  to  exhaust  every  expedient  to  rouse  the  king  tb 
bestow  upon  him  the  luni^  ehcri'lu'd  wish  of  his  heart.  \  ' 
singular  one  is  the  poetical  adilos  to  tin:  king  by  Dunbar 
in  the  pcrsMii  nf  im  aiihl  ercy  horse'  worn  tn.t  in  the  roval 
service,  and  to  the  petition  u<  appended  the  kind's  reply, 
written,  as  it  secm'^,  by  Dunbai-  Inrasvlf,  in  the  hope,  no 
doubt,  that  the  kin:;  woiud  adopt  it  as  his  own.  In  audern 
onbography  the  reply  runs  thw: — 
•  Attn  oar  wrlliaci,  ttaammt. 


OarlWtt*)!  turn  nun  .^i-'^init  thU  yulc, 

liutl,  liini  like  a  IjUIm>|i'>  mul*; 
Fur  w  illi  ni)         1  li«v«  iudoat 

Dunbar^  writinga  now  extant  an  not  nameMolb  hut 

they  exhibit  an  ardazing  versatility  of  genius,  ftom  gfiva 
to  gay,  from  witty  to  severe.  At  one  time  we  find  him  the 
sober  moralist  supporting  the  weak,  inslrueling  the  igno- 
rant, warning  the  rash;  at  another,  indulging  in  all  the 
immodesty  of  lioentionsness.  But  it  is  in  description  that 
he  shows  bis  >'arious  powers  most  conspicuously.  Thus,  in 
his « Gk>Men  Terge,'  as  in  '  The  Thistle  and  the  Rose,'  we 
have  imagery  brilliant  and  daxzUng.  In  the  *  Daaoo  af  the 
Deadly  Sins  in  Hell,'  the  same  creathre  hand  appears.  'The 
Feigned  Friar  of  Tungland'  and  *  The  Justs  between  the 
Taylor  and  the  Sou ter  display  the  same  power  of  vividly 
ortraying  character,  mingled  with  bitter  sarcasm  and 
iting  satire.  And  in  the  dciggerel  lines  '  On  James  Doig' 
we  iee  the  buily  wnrdrobo-keepor  pam  hef»»  w,  and  M 

<  Hli  giDg  gan  all  tb»  ehkliMt  triMf.' 

Tlie  existence  of  Dunbar's  works  is  a  signal  proof  of  the 
immortahty  of  real  merit.  We  know  not  at  what  prerise 
time  he  was  born,  nor  when  he  died ;  his  very  name,  it  hu 
been  remarked,  is,  with  OM  lolttny  exception,  Uot  to  be 
met  with  in  the  whole  eompam  of  ^ur  Uteratara  for  Vn 
vears,  and  it  is  only  after  the  lapse  of  three  eentuilea  that 
Lis  poems  have  been  collected  and  ^hUdied;  and  yet  be 
now  once  mure  stands  forth  a.s  one  of  the  Vety  greatest  of 
Scotland's  poets. 

DUNBLANE.  [Pkbthshire.] 

DUNCAN.  ADAM,  was  bom  July  I,  1731,  at  Dundee, 
of  which  bis  mtbor  was  provost  in  1745.  By  the  mother's 
side  he  waa  descended,  through  the  Haldanes  of  Glenesgles, 

from  the  earU  of  Lennox  i  n  l  Mi  nteith.  He  entered  the 
navy  in  1746,  was  mode  pu  t  i  apiain  in  1761,  and  distiD- 
guished  himself  in  several  actions,  especially  at  that  of 
Cape  St.  Vincent.  In  1787  he  became  a  rear-admiral,  and 
seven  vears  afterwards  was  appijinted  to  command  in  the 
North  Seas.  In  this  service  he  watched  the  mouth  of  the 
Texel,  where  a  large  Dutch  Hoct  lay  at  the  time  of  the 
mutiny  at  the  Nore.  By  skilftil  maneettning.  althoiwh 
deserted  by  every  ship  except  one  (Adamant,  SO),  he  m- 
tamed  them  until  he  was  joined  by  tln'  n  i  nf  the  Heet, 
and,  on  their  leaving  port,  cut  otf  their  n  Ueut  and  brought 
them  to  action  at  Camperdowti,  where  he  captured  nine  sail 
of  the  line  and  two  frigates.  For  this  service  Admiral 
Duuoan  was  created  a  viscount  and  received  the  thanks  of 
prliament.  He  died  suddenly,  August  4tb,  1M4.  By  m 
lady,  the  daughter  of  Lord  President  Dundaa,  he  left  two 
son.s  and  s(  \eial  daughters.  His  eldest  son  was  created 
e;irl  of  Caiiij  eidown,  at  the  coronation  of  William  IV. 
IIis  yoiitiMt'-t,  Sir  HouPr  Duncan,  u:L^  principal ttOTekeeper 
to  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  died  la  1S35. 
DUNDALK.  [Louth.] 

DUNDEE,  a  large  seaport  town  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Tay,  in  the  shire  u( 
Forfar.  The  parish  extends  6  miles  along  the  ahore.  and 

is  fl-om  1  to  4  miles  in  breadth.  The  town  is  in  56*  47' N. 
hit.  and  3"  3'  W.  long.,  4i  miles  north-north-west  fn  ni 
Edinburgh.  It  stands  on  a  gentle  acclivity  rising  from  the 
water-edge  towards  a  high  hill  at  the  back,  called  the  Law. 

The  aiitient  Gaelic  name,  still  iised  by  the  Highlanders, 
is  AilUc  (beautiful).  Li  the  Utin  annals  of  Hector 
Boethiua  it  is  Alectum.  Buchanan  namea  itTaodunum  (hiU 
of  the  Tay),  and  in  several  antient  records  It  ia  variously 
called  Dond^,  Dotidir.  and  Donum  Dei.  The  place,  from 
a  fishing  village,  became  a  fortress  with  walls,  gates,  and 
castle,  and  was  the  resideiu  e  of  si-veral  kings  of  Scotland. 
In  various  civil  wars  it  suffered  severely,  and  was  rej  ealedly 
plundered  and  burned  :  however,  it  always  speedily  re- 
covered finm  these  disasters,  and  has  long  beeu  noted  as  a 
place  of  commercial  oDuknce  and  prosperity.  Whnv  in 
1645,  it  was  sacked  and  burned,  it  was  one  of  the  richest 
tow  ns  in  Scotland ;  and  when,  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks, 
it  was  taken  by  Cromweirs  officer.  General  M<>iik,  sixtj 
vessels  ill  the  harbour  were  laden  with  the  sujil,  and  earli 
soldier's  share  waa  60/.  The  commerce  of  Dumlee  lia« 
been  remarkable  fur  its  successive  adoption  of  different 
speculations.  About  forty  years  ago  leather  WIS  a  pria* 
cipal  article,  and  7U00/.  worth  of  anoeawera  anauallj  ex 
ported.  This  trade  is  now  extinct.  At  one  time  seven 

eoir panics  successfully  prusocuted  the  cotton  manufacture, 
which  was  succeeded  by  wooUcus;  but  the  permaucctly 
fntpmm  eooinMrea  aad  tndo  of  fhii  towa  arnTa  been 
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Ero<luced  by  the  importation  and  manufacture  of  Russian 
I'lnp  inJ  llax.  Of  lalu  vwirs  tht'  bu^ine^-s  in  this  branch 
of  ifi  ie  has  ({really  incruaMJil.  Thu  fabric*  are  chiefly  of 
1  coarse  ducription,  as  lackiaK,  sail-cloth,  &c.,  of  which 
lari;e  quantttitb  wn  made  for  axportation ;  but  finer  and 
blcaclied  Un«iu  an  «Uo  MtMuiranr  nunu&ctumd.  Thirty 
large  spinning-mills  are  driven  by  steam,  and  employ  a 
great  nuuibt:r  of  persons,  principally  cliilrlreii.  TIuto  is  an 
ituQ-foundxyt  machine-faCt^jrifS,  several  su^ar- refine rius, 
raiidle-mauufiiclories,  and  much  rope  making  and  bhip- 
building.  In  1630,  the  total  tunntgo  of  ves^lii  i^hich 
entered  the  harbour  amounted  to  182,612 ;  and  the  exports 
•riuuQ  and  hempen  goods  vara  to  aiiouot  of  464,753 
IMM.  In  I83S  the  tonnage  of  va«ds  balongiiie  to  the  port 
IM  91JUS,  and  the  number  of  seamen  employed,  360U. 
Wm  Tttaels  arc  employed  in  the  whale-fishery  of  Green- 
land. 

liundee  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Scotch  and  indeed  of  tnc 
Bniiiih  linen  manufacture.  The  business  commenced  about 
the  middle  of  too  laa(  oanlury.  In  1 745  tbo  importation  of 
ttt  «u  onlf  74  tona.  From  that  period  to  the  present  the 
UDOunt  of  imports  and  exports  has  annually  increased  in  a 
■HMt  utonishing  ratio.  The  increase  is  mainly  attributed  to 
t.he  introduction  of  spinning  machinery,  b)  which  the  whole 
pnceof  the  thread  is  now  reduced  to  le»s  lhan  the  mere 
ttfti  of  spinning  by  tlie  old  hand-wheel. 

la  I&31  the  number  of  spioping-mills  worked  by  atoam 
iit  lb*  town  waa  31,  eielitnva  of  many  in  the  suburbs. 
Tkt fiMWQt  mmlMr  Muaeda  AO.  in  tha  last  census  of  the 
coDBtf  of  foiAr,  the  number  of  raalaa  of  the  ai;e  of  20 
ud  upvards  ent^Bgcd  in  the  linen  manufacture  in  Dundee 
w  stated  to  have  been  3:fU0.  In  lf*.lj  there  were  25,159 
t^M  of  berap  and  tiax  imported,  and  I  lie  number  of  pieces 
of  tbeetings,  bagging,  sauclotb,  sacking,  and  dowlas  ex- 
i»rted  was  618.707,  containing  about  70,000.000  yards,  and 
mrili  about  l,tOOyMMtf,baiiwflonaidaraUjr  fiMlnr  than  the 
Mtiia  «qia(ta  fkwn  Ireland.  To  show  the  amaiini;  pro- 
gress of  the  trade  of  Dundee,  it  uiny  he.  nientioned  that 
|«r*ons  now  livui^r  unce  lunncd  iKc  iiarbour  <lues  at  •JiHi/. 
»-)tar,  which  now  brin^  abuLit  i(J,500/.  (MacCullooh's 
^^laitstiet  the  Brituh  Umpire,  vol.  li.  p.  90.)  The  Frith, 
opposite  the  town,  ia  tn»  nflta  in  width,  and  is  crossed 
ninr  Iwlf  hour  bj  an  aoopBoua  dovUn  ateam^boat  of  a 
fMnUar  and  vwry  oommodions  «onatraetion.  The  danger- 
cos  and  numerous  sand-banks  in  the  icstuary  are  avoided 
by  excellent  charts  of  the  soundings,  two  lighthouse*,  and 
w.cnl  beacons.  The  preseiil  docbi  and  quays  have  cost 
.'uo.uuu/.,  and  further  improvements  are  suggested.  Besides 
a  number  of  smacks,  steamers  sail  r^ularly  to  London,  two 
of  wh^  have  engines  each  of  OA  hone  power. 

A  xBnr  cotnaiunicates  with  NewQrMk  in  StrndnnsMb 
nd  pwei  Miough  the  Law  by  a  tunnel. 

na  town  eonusts  of  a  spacious  market-piace  and  aix 
|)rincip»l  itrecis  diver^'ing  from  il.  In  the  older  pajrts  the 
noutes  are  closely  packed  together,  but  many,  especially  in 
the  western  extremity,  are  large  airy  mansions  with  tirna- 
nwntal  gardens.  Numerous  im|)roycinent)>  are  going  on  in 
tbe  appearanoe  and  oonvenienccs  of  this  highly  prosperous 
piMi.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  is  well  paved,  is  abundantly 
"Mieil  with  spring-water,  and  faae  aevecal  weQ  attendra 
amkets.  The  finest  public  buiMin<;g  are  tha  Itthangfri^ 
Uie  Trades'  Hall,  and  the  Town  Ho 

Beades  a  good  parochial  ii  h  iol.  thero  is  a  public  aca- 
demy cooducted  by  superior  masters,  a  royal  infirmary, 
a  dupcDsary,  lunatic  asylum,  and  several  incorporated 
beimDlent  institutiana.  Th«  toAjr  aqnare  Ckitbie  tower  of 
UM  qiaeioua  old  drareh  iia coaapicaoua  oltgoctatn  mat 
<>i(taBM.  There  are  three  other  churches,  or  chi^Ma  «f 
•w^  a  Gaelic  church,  and  several  dissenting  chapels. 

'Dundee  h.M  pri>diu  td  many  eminent  ministers.  At  the 
h.-romuuoii  it  was  distinguished  for  its  Protestant  eu- 
t..i.si»rr: ;  though  before  that  event,  when  the  population 
compweativelj  vetjr  anall,  there  were  tea  Catholic 
cliuroha^  ftwr  niMMHtema  of  frton.  gray,  blaek.  and  red, 
"d  a  BOnneiy.  Amcmg  the  distinguished  persons  bom 
ujid  edneated  here  may  be  named.  Hector  Boetbius, 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  Dempster,  Admirul  Duncan,  Sir 
William  Wallace,  the  Earl  uf  Mar.  and  the  j>oet  Ferguson. 

Dundee  was  made  a  royal  bur^h  by  Wilham  1.,  in  1164. 
It  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  Population  in  1831, 
<i.3J5 ;  at  present  it  is  probnUy  60,000. 

O^FUMUN  V  (MQlMMittoed  Dumferline,  and  signiiy- 
m  Mt  «r  An  tnohad  tmih  •  tavn  and  pariah  of  SooW 


!  land,  in  the  ^hirc  of  Fife,  15  miles  n"rth-we«t  of  Edm- 
I  burgh,  and  •>\  rnilo  iiorih  uf  the  Frilh  of  Forth.  It  is  3 
I  mile-,  troiii  the  sea,  aiid  jru  feet  above  its  level,  command- 
ing magTiificent  and  extensive  view.s  of  the  windings  of  tlie 
Forth  and  of  the  principal  hilh>  of  the  south  of  Scotland. 
It  ia  a  place  of  gnat  antiqui^.  King  Malcolm  Canmora 
founded  here  a  very  ipaeione  and  luperb  Benedictine  mo- 
nastery, of  which  the  extant  rums,  wiih  those  of  lus  palace 
and  castle,  are  objecis  of  much  interest  to  the  antiquarian. 
After  the  celebrated  lona,  oi  Ki.luikill,  the  abbey  church 
of  Dunfermhne  was  the  common  cemetery  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland.  In  1818  the  skeleton  of  King  Robert  Brueck 
measuring  abotw  aix  feet  in  Ifngth.  waa  ^intannd.  wad  n 
cast  waa  takan  of  the  eraoium.  Thia  Abbey  waa  the  noit 
eminent  in  Scotland,  and  was  very  richly  endowed,  and  pos- 
jsed  of  peculiar  privileges.  Tliu  Fratcry  with  iis  tine 
Jothic  window  still  indicates  the  grandeur  of  1  lie  original 
buildings.  (Grose's  '  Anti-juities  of  Scotland,'  fid.,  vol.  ii.l 
The  Guddhall  is  a  fine  building  with  a  lufty  spire. 

The  town  was  made  a  royal  burgh  by  Jamea  YL  An 
eztenaive  business  is  earrieid  on  tn  the  manuActuni  al 
diaper  and  fine  table-linen;  the  value  of  the  quaoti^ 
annually  manufactured  is  about  200,000/.  The  pansh  con- 
tains a  liirgc  coal-field  and  culUeries,  the  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Klgiii,  and  in  tlie  town  are  several  breweries,  an 
iron-foundry,  and  candle  and  tobacco  manufactories. 

Duuformline  is  the  pniicipal  seal  of  the  manufacture  of 
the  finer  sorts  uf  liiien  fabrics,  as  shirting,  damasks,  and 
table-linan«  The  thread  ia  apun  by  machinery.  Of  late 
yeara  ^  heauty  of  the  pettema  anJ  the  finenesa  of  the 
goods  have  been  much  improved,  and  tho  manufacture  has 
greatly  increased.  In  the  census  of  Xh'.W  it  is  stated  that 
2'UII  males  uf  the  age  uf  .:o  an<i  nji^uirds  were  thaneOi* 
idoycd  lu  the  linen  manufacture  in  this  town. 

The  situation  is  picturesque^  and  the  houses  are  inter- 
mingled  with  luxunaot  tieea*  over  which  the  apiie  of  the 
Abbey  diureh  riaw  to  «be  height  of  1 SS  Ibet.  lb  weatem 
suburb  iscuroposed  of  superior  bouses.  An  cnormons  meet- 
ing  house.  built  for  the  celebrated  minister,  Ralph  Er.skino, 
is  a  conspicuous  object  in  appruachint;  the  town.  Tiiere  are 
several  beneficent  mstitations  and  schools,  and  two  pubiie 
subscription  libraries.    The  streets  are  pMed  and  lwt»t«J 
with  gas.    Population  in  1831,  27,6tS 
DUNG.  [Maxurb.] 
DUNOANNON.  [TvBomi.] 
DUNGARVAN  [Wathbtord.] 
DUNKELD  [Pkktushikf.i 

DUNKERQUE.  or  as  n  is  not  unfretjuenily  written  hf 
the  English.  DUN  K1KK..U  town  in  Fraiuv,  capital  of  an ar 
rondissement  in  tho  department  of  Nord.  It  is  on  the  sm, 
about  160  miles  in  a  straight  line  north  of  Paris,  or  |6S 
milea  by  the  load  through  Qermont,  Anuana,  ]>oulena,  St. 
¥o\.  Aire,  Haiebnniek,  Canel  and  Bergues:  in  SI'  a'  N. 
lat.  and  T  i'l  E.  long 

Thi*  place  is  said  10  owe  lis  origin  to  a  (hai)el  funiinea  by 
St.  Eloi,  which,  from  its  situation  anions  the  sandy  downs 
of  the  coast,  took  the  name  of  Dun-kirk,  1.  e.  the  church  of 
tho  down.s.  In  tho  lUth  century,  by  the  £ivuur  of  Haudookl 
or  Baldwin  Hi.,  called  Le  J  eune.  Count  of  Flanden,  it  wna 
raised  from  a  mere  village  to  the  rank  of  a  town.  In  the 
records  of  tlic  riih  century  it  is  mentioned  by  the  names 
Dunkcrca,  Dunekerc«,  and  lAinikerca.  In  the  14th  centurv 
a  castle  was  Uuilt  here  by  Robert  count  of  Flanders,  but  it 
was  demolished  in  a  revolt  of  the  Flemings,  or  perha]M  by 
their  supporters  tho  English,  who  burnt  the  town  in  1388. 
Another  castle,  built  in  1538.  to  defond  the  port,  by 
Cbarlea  V.,  to  whom  it  had  come  with  the  reet  ef  nandcta 
by  inheritance,  has  also  been  demolished.  In  1 538  the  Eng* 
lish.  who  had  rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  town,  were 
driven  from  it  by  the  French  under  the  Mai-vhal  de Themes 
but  in  the  followmg  year  it  was  given  up  to  the  Spaniards 
by  the  treaty  of  Lc  Chiileau-Cambresis.  In  IC46  it  was 
taken  after  a  short  siege  by  the  French  under  the  duke  of 
Enghien  (better  knotrn  by  his  subsequent  designation  of 
the  Great  Ogodft),  in  a^tn  of  tiw  vigorouadeftnce  of  the  Mor- 
quis  de  Leede.  the  Bpanish  governor;  but  it  fbll  again 
shortly  after  into  the  hand^  of  ttu'  Spaniards.  In  I6j8 
Turenne,  having  defeated  lue  Spaniards  at  the  battle  of  ihc 
Downs  (bataille  des  Dunes),  took  Dimkerque,  winch,  ac- 
cording to  a  treaty  proviousU-  concluded  with  Oom  well,  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  English :  km  years  aAerwards 
(in  1663)  CSiadaa  IL  nateiad  it  to  Franoe  on  oondition  of 
laaaiiiog  for  it  *  aanaidwible  amn  a#  money.  Louie  XIY « 
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then  king  of  France,  in«d«  exttaordinary  sMrtions  to  fortify 
It  ind  to  repnir  the  htrbour ;  in  1671  thirty  thoumnd 

men  were  einployod  on  the  works,  and  its  strcngtli  enabled 
!hc  town  to  repel  mi  attempt  made  by  the  English  to  bora- 
baid  it  1695.  By  virtue  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the 
fortifications  were  rased  and  the  |>urt  filletl  up.  The  mari- 
time activity  of  the  people  of  Dunkerque,  and  the  num- 
berof  mivalMn  and  shiiM  of  war  which  they  sent  out  were 
probwlfthe  inducement 'to  the  En^^ftnd  Dutch  to  re- 
quire these  hard  conditions.  By  the  imee  of  Aix-la-Cba- 
pelle  the  port  and  fortifications,  which  hhH  been  partially  re- 
stored 111  the  jireviiius  war,  were  a^ain  (!ctni>li-l>cd;  but  by 
ihe  ptiacc  of  178 J  they  were  allowed  lobe  restored.  In 
1793  the  town  was  besieged  by  the  allies  und«T  the  DiiV>c  of 
York:  but  the  victory  obtained  by  the  French  under  Gre- 
neral  Hoiu-hard  at  Ilondscotte  obliged  the  duko  to  niec 
the  siege  and  retire,  with  the  km  of  pieeesof  catttton  md 
a  large  quantity  of  amniiinitiail. 

Diinkoniue  is  separated  from  the  soa  by  a  range  of  downs: 
oil  the  liina  side  the  town  is  surrounded  by  eanals.  The  canal 
of  Bourbourt;  run*  westward  to  tlie  i  im  i  Aa:  the  cuiml  of 
Fumes  runs  eastward  to  Furnc«,  andim  to  Nieuport  and  Bru- 
K<!s,  uniting  with  seWKllof  Aeoanals  wbieb  interaectBelgium. 
The  town  of  DuDluRine  ii marly  three  mile*  in  oircuit.  The 
■treeta  are  genetally  hioad,  and  tlie  houaet  well  bailt  of 
brirk,  and  whitened  or  coloured.  The  place  du  Champ  de 
Mars  is  a  large  and  fine  square:  the  place Dauphine  is  an 
olilong  square  planted  with  trees  and  adorned  with  a  bust 
of  Jean  Bort.  [Baht.]  The  fortifications  consist  of  the  ram- 
parts, surroundM  by  dilehcs,  of  Kort  Louis,  arid  tlie  Citadel. 

The  principal  building  is  the  church  of  St  Eloi,  which 
hat  been  ornamented  by  a  fine  portico  of  ten  Corinthian 
column*.  The  giw*i  tower  whicb  bahmg^d  to  the  duueb 
has  been  separated  fhnn  it  by  eontinuhu?  the  line  of  the 
Rue  de  VEj,'1ise  ilirou^'b  the  ihurch,  which  is  consequently 
much  smaller  than  it  oi,ce  was:  the  tu-w  frant  is  formed  by 
the  portieij  just  mentioned.  The  hotel  de  ville  (towu-hall) 
is  an  in!>ignilicaul  building.  There  is  a  raiig«:  of  barracks 
and  navarstorehousos. 

The  population  of  Dunkerque  in  1832  was  24,937.  The 
InbaMtantt  aw  engaged  in  the  tnanuiketnre  of  aoap,  stareh, 
beet-root  sugar,  cordage,  and  leather:  there  are  metal 
foundries,  gin  distilleries,  and  salt-works.  Snuff  was  for- 
merly manufactured  to  a  ^vnt  extent.  There  are  two  fairs 
in  the  year  for  hueiis,  woollen  cloth,  jewellery,  haidware, 
and  pottery.  The  trade  by  sea  is  very  consiaerable,  espe- 
cially eince  it  was  declared  in  181fi  n  fn>c  port.  The  har- 
bour il  large  and  convenient ;  but  there  i:  u  dangerous  bar 
at  its  mouth.  The  Newfoundland  and  Iceland  cod  fishery, 
and  the  herring  fishery,  are  proieeuted  with  eonuderabje 
ntpirit ;  and  the'  town  lutt  a  ooiiaidenble  trade  in  Botdeaux 

Wines  and  brandies. 

Duiikeniue  ha*  a  tribunal  de  premiere  inslance,  or  sub- 
ordiiiatp  law  court,  and  a  tribunal  de  commerce  for  the  de- 
cision of  commercial  disputes.  There  are  a  high  aehool, 
•ehoola  of  navigation,  drawing,  and  architecture,  an  agri- 
edtnial  teeiety,  a  learned  loeiety  under  the  designation 
of 'conseil  polytechnique,*  and  a  public  library  of  .jouo  vo- 
lumes. There  are  also  a  theatre,  an  hospital,  a  foundling 
hoepital,  and  two  ])riM)iis,  im<   ifiheni  military. 

The  language  oommoiily  s'poken  by  the  poorer  inhabitants 
is  Flemish,  but  most  of  them  are  also  acquainted  with 
French,  which  u  the  oidinary  language  of  the  place. 

The  anondiHement  of  Dunkerque  is  divided  tntft  mttm 
cantons,  and  comprehends  sixty  coamuiMi.  It  had  in 
18.12  a  population  of  96.571. 

DUNMOW  BACON.  A  custom  prevailed  at  Dunmow. 
in  Essex,  and  was  obscrve<l  there  even  as  hito  asthe  middle 
of  the  last  ci-ntury,  of  t^iviiij;  a  tliich  of  bacon  to  any  married 
man  or  womau  who  would  swear  that  iieilher  of  tiion,  in  a 
year  and  a  day,  either  sleeping  or  waking,  repented  of  their 
Binriage.  Brand,  in  his  '  Popular  Antiavities,'  toL.  iL 
pp.  99.  99.  has  given  tiie  rhyming  oath  ^ien  was  adminiS' 
lert,"!  ti!  (liem  upon  llie  occasn-n  Tl.u 
it  betore  tile  prior  and  convent  ot  Duiiaiu 
town,  kneeling  in  the  r  ii im  hyard  upon  two  hard  pointed 
stones.  They  wore  afterw  ards  carried  in  nrooesstun  through 
the  town  upon  men's  shoulders,  with  the  bacon  borne  before 
thorn.  Tlie  register  of  Dunmow  prioiy  attributes  the  insti- 
lution  of  this  ceremony  to  Robert  Fttswalter,  a  ^enendant 
from  Juga,  the  foundress  of  the  pri^rv,  some  time  in  the 


gious  houses;  namely,  in  the  7th  Edw.  IV.,  in  the  23rd 
Hen.  VI.,  and  in  1510,  2nd  Hen.  VIII.  This  ceremony  \m 
alluded  to  in  the  *  Visions  of  Piers  Plowman,'  and  also'  by 
Chaucer  in  the  *Wife  of  Bathes  Prologue.*  (See  Bhwd,  ut 
supr. :  Mnraiit's  lU^t.  nf  Esf^cr,  vol.  ii.  p.  429;  Bluunt'it 
Jocular  Tenuf  .t.  Hvo.,  York,  17s  I,  p.  276;  Dugdale's  Mo- 
vaUieon,\ast  edit.,  vol.  m.  p.  140.)  The  Dunmow  Bacvjn 
was  claimed  in  1701,  and  again  in  1751,  when  a  large  print 
was  engraved  of  the  eecemonial  which  took  place  «a  tbs 
occasion. 

DUNN,  SAMUEL^  was  a  native  ef  Crediton,  Devon- 
shire, where  Vn-  k<  i  t  a  mathematical  schoid  fir  several 
years;  but  ho  -it  ■  ;  .  .irds  removed  to  CheUea,  :itul  occupied 
himself  in  the  s  imo  manner.  He  was  \^  ell  sUilU'd  in  nau- 
tical astronomy,  and  was  a  good  practical  obscr\er,  whicb 
led  to  his  being  appointed  mathematical  examiner  of  the 
candidates  for  the  East  India  Company's  service. 

He  was  the  author  of  several  oaefal  and  int^nious  papers 
in  tlie  *  Phil(>;nnhical  Transactions,' as  well  as  of  s-  m,  ,  a- 
ratc  works  on  trie  practical  branches  of  science.  He  ai^u 
published  a  fUio  Atlaa.  which  has  been  fadd  la  aone  esti- 
mation. 

Mr.  Dunn  bequeathed  an  estate  of  about  30/.  a  year  to 
found  a  mathematical  school  in  his  native  town,  the  first 

master  to  which  was  appointed  in  1793* 

DUNNING^  JOHN,  Lord  AiAburton,  the  son  of  an 
attorney  at  Asltburton  in  Devonshire,  was  bom  18th  Oc- 
tober, iril.  He  was  removed  from  the  free-schtx)!  at  Ash- 
burton,  and  articled  to  hi!*  father  as  u  clerk  in  the  lliirteenth 
year  of  his  aire.  Sir  Thomas  Clarke,  the  then  maistcr  of 
the  rolls,  who  emplmed  oi  l  Mr  Dunning  as  his  attorney, 
havillg  observed  the  young  man's,  capabilities  fur  active 
InmImm*  induced  lum  to  study  ftr  the  bac  He  entered  of 


rei^n  of  Henry  HL,  and  preserves  memoranda  of  three 
clanns  made  fcr  the  baeoa  prior  to  the  disaolutioii  <£  raU> 


the  Middle  Temple,  May  8th.  1751  end  was  eaUed  to  the 

bar,  according  to  the  Temple  books,  July  ?.  1756. 

Dunning  travelled  the  western  circuit  fnr  some  years 
without  any  success;  but  in  1761,  through  the  '^ixnl  ofV:rc^ 
of  Mr.  Uuiwsey.a  kiog's  counsel,  being  appointed  to  draw  up 
the  reply  of  the  Best  India  CttVpany  to  the  Dntch  memo- 
rial, he  acouired  some  eannntioni.  which  were  eonaUerably 
increased  oy  his  argument  in  the  ease  of  Combe  v.  Pitt 
(Trin.  Term,  176r?).  which  he  was  called  upon  to  make  in 
consequence  of  the  illness  of  his  leader.  In  the  course  ot 
the  same  year  the  question  as  to  the  legality  of  general 
warrantii  arose,  in  consequence  of  the  aireMi  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  North  Briton.  Dunning  throughout  the 
whole  litigation  wn  employed  as  the  advocate  of  his  friend 
WlIkM;  and  the  argument  on  the  Bill  of  Exceptwns  (Jane. 
1765)  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  establttbing  his  re- 
putation. After  this  his  business  rapidly  inoeiuMid:  lie 
was  shortly  chosen  recorder  of  Bristol,  and  in  DecetBbei't 
1  707,  nppointe<l  solicitor-i^enernl. 

In  the  foUowint;  year  he  entered  parliament  as  one  of  the 
nuniirtea*  ut  Lonl  bhelburne  for  the  borough  of  Calne.  A 
Whig  in  his  politics,  and  an  accomplished  oonttftutjooal 
lawyer.  Dunning  throughout  his  parliamenlaiy  eener  un- 
llinchingly  opposed  the  Tories.  He  laboured  strenuously 
to  reduce  the  pension  list,  but  unfortunately  for  his  own 
fame,  himself  be<'ame  a  pensioner  to  the  amount  of  .joih  / 
a  year,  when,  m  the  spriiii;  of  17S'2,  he  was  raised  to  tiie 
peerage  by  the  title  ut  B«ufon  Ashburton,  of  Ashburton 
m  the  county  of  Devon.  Possessing  the  most  lucratite 
piacliee  of  the  day,  which  bad  already  enabled  him  to  pur> 
ehase  consUersble  landed  property,  and  to  save  a  sum  little 
short  of  180,01)0/.,  and  having  besides  within,  a  week  after 
this  promotion  possessed  himself  of  a  lucrative  sinecure, 
the  eliancellorsiiip  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  Dunning  had 
not  even  the  poor  excuse  of  poverty  for  this  political  pro- 
fligacy. This  venality  and  want  of  principle,  which  so  often 
unfortunately  obscure  the  foir  fame  of  individuals,  ore  not 
wholly  without  profit  to  the  public;  th^ afford  an  example 
which  acts  as  a  warning  to  them  against  placing  implicit 
confidence  in  the  unbounded  profeSMons  of  ambiHoux  and 
I  - were  to  take  i  unprincipled  men:  for  huwiver  p<ipiilar,  however  distiti- 
iuid  the  whole  i  gui>;h(Hl  may  be  tlic  name  uf  iueh  a  man  in  liis  os-  n 
day.  a  few  short  years  are  sure  to  ooii>iign  luin  to  wcil 
merited  neelcct,  if  not  contempt.  Such,  as  a  politiciaxt, 
has  been  tM  lot  of  Dunning.  As  a  law^  IMne  of 
his  coniempotnrias  eqjoyed  a  nigher  rep'Utatioiw  n  wom 
lucrative  prastiee!  his  wit  appears'  to  Iwve  been  of  that 

brilliant  iiaturo  ivl'.-:  |i  defies  d  ^  .     ii  ii     In  person  Duii 
ning  was  small,  and  singuiurl)  weak  and  awkward;  his 
— ^ —  in  tiMnkiiig  dnnay  mid  immnitb,  hot  tiw  •iVkwaid' 
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«tH«f  liit  nttiauUtion  vts  loon  lost  »ght  of  in  tba  mtowit 

trotrnd  by  bis  eloquence.  Notvithstanding  his  dotdvan- 
{n;i:\  he  was  himself  extremely  vain  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  wished  to  encourage  the  belief  that  hia  face 
and  ifpi»  ImA  irmiitible  ebttiM  in  tht  eyw  «f  the  iiiir 


HUUrried  in  1780  Miss  Elizabeth  Baring,  the 

daughter  oT  a  retadl  tn4oMnan  at  JBxeter,  bv  whom  he  had 
tm  eons.  The  death  of  fha  eldeit  in  April,  1783,  is  sup- 
posed to  liavo  given  so  irrtat  ^  shock  to  the  already  enervated 
name  of  Lord  Ashburi  Hi  as  Id  have  hastened  hia  death, 
vhicb  ttMjk.  place  at  Exriioutli  in  tlie  August  fjHowinj;. 
Wheu  on  his  journey  to  Exiuoulh  he  is  said  to  have  met 
Wallace,  the  attorney-general,  at  Bagshot,  wlio  was  proceed- 
ing to  Loodoa  for  mescal  advice,  where  he  died  in  Uw  £>!- 
ktvin^  November.  TIwm  equalljr  cdebrated  fawma,  who 
bad  Seen  competitors  in  Westminster  Hnll,  and  opponents 
in  parliament,  hanng  expressed  a  strong  wibh  to  have  a 
lut  intenic'w.  pa-scil  ^i  mo  time  iii  ronveraatioQ,  iMting  on 
two  *ofas.  and  parted  to  meet  no  more. 

The  title  of  Baron  Ashburton  having  become  extinct, 
VM  revived  in  the  year  1834,  in  the  pcnon  of  the  |in»eQt> 
lord  (formerly  Mr.  wubg).  who  it  a  demtidant  of  the  Mill 
Slisabeth  BarinK  mentioned  above. 

There  m  notices  of  Dunning  in  the  7th  vol.  of  the  Law 
Mii: ;  and  ill  Ros('i  i''s  Livet qf  Bmineiit  Zmq/mv,  from 

«i..''h  tin-  nrruun'.  is  taken. 


DUNOIS.  ;i  district  of  Orlt'anois 


th^ 


d  territorial 


division  of  Kraurc.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Perche 
and  Chartr  ui,  on  the  east  by  Orl^anois  Proper,  on  the 
•oath  by  Blaisoia,  and  on  the  wait  by  Venodmoia.  Its 
capital  was  ChSteaudnn,  whieh  had  in  f  83C  a  poptilation  of 

$■161.  It  is  now  cuiniiri  lu-ndfd  in  llu'  dopartnicnls  of  Eurc 
tt  Loir,  Lnir  et  Cher,  and  Lniret.  In  the  middle  a<;e^  tLia  , 
<i.>in<  t  w.^-,  a  county  united  \vil!i  that  of  Blois,  without  , 
giving  lu  ila  uwiitT  any  separate  title;  but  about  the  com- 
nifncement  of  the  foutieenih  century  Huskies,  count  of 
Bloii,  added  tu  hi*  title  that  of  count  of  Dunoia,  Guy, 
count  of  Blois  and  Dunois,  sold  his  countiea  to  Lonis,  dtt£a 
af  Orleans  (brother  of  Charles  VI.  of  France),  whose  sun 
(3»rl«  bestowed  the  county  of  Dunois  upon  his  natural 
lr.*t!>('r  Jean,  ^\h^  took  so  eminent  a  part  m  the  exi)ulsion 
u(:ht:  Eitglish  from  France,  under  the  deaignation  of  the 
Bastard  of  Orleans,  and  through  wtiom  aloas  any  hlitoriail 
interest  attaches  to  the  district. 

DUNS  SCOTUS.  JOHN,  was  born  most  probably 
•boat  the  year  1264.  The  Bngliih.  the  Scotch,  and  the 
ifiA.  ha««  all  cbdmed  him  as  a  rountryraan.  Aoeording 
t<i  one  of  the  Irish  account.4,  he  was  born  at  Tliathmon  or 
Ta^hraon  in  Wcxfird ;  aec-ordmi^  to  another,  in  the  town 
if  Down  or  1)  v.  r;]iatrirk.  The  Scotch  say  he  was  a  native 
of  Dunse  in  Berwickshire,  and  in  that  village  they  still 
pretend  to  show  the  house  where  he  waa  bom.  The  Eng- 
lish »tory  that  he  waa  bom  at  a  hamlet  aaUad  Dnnston 
or  Dunstance,  In  the  pariah  of  EmiUen  or  Bmbleton,  not 
fer  from  Alnwick  in  iNorthumberlaiid.  Camden  fRritu/itiia, 
1096,  Gibson's  translation,  2nd  edit.)  a(Hrin->  this  on  the 
luthoriiy  of  an  inscription  at  the  end  of  a  manuscript  eop\ 
of  the  works  of  Diinis  m  the  library  of  Merton  College,  Ox- 
fcrd.  Bui  Lonl  Hailes  remarks  (Armal*  of  Scotland,  ii. 
3:^  edit  of  18I9>,  'This  testimony  is  not  auffioient  to 
confute  the  received  opinion ;  for,  in  its  utuoat  latitude^  it 
only  iawUiik  that  an  unknown  and  illiterate  transcriber  of 
the  aorks  of  John  Duns  chose  to  make  him  a  native  of  a 
place  in  EniiMen  in  Northumberland  called  Dunstan,  and 
ovafenciful  abbreviution  Duns.'  In  an  Ent;lish  translation 
yffj;;!?  ijf  bis  treatises  ('  Idiola's,  or  Duns'  Contemplations 
"  f  Divtne  Love,'  1  Juki..  Pans.  lf,r.2).  the  translator,  W.  B., 
in  a  dedication  '  to  the  Ri;;tit  Worshipful  Edmund  Duns, 
£«),'  whom  he  affirma  to  be  a  deaoendant  ot  the  aame  i 
fcauhrthat  firodtteed  Seotus,  eonlends  that  Dons  Scot  Is  | 
iscreiy  Dunsoot,  formed  from  cot,  a  cottage,  in  the  game 
manner  wi^  Weetcot,  Souibmt,  &c.  Mackenzie  I  Lives  qf 
^'  •tliihfVntfrt,  I.  215)  says  that  lie  wof  U uded  from 
''ie- family  of  the  Dunse^  ut  the  Merse.  Camden  conceives 
3e  was  called  Sootus  because  descended  from  Scottish 
pareuu.  Those  who  have  written  of  Duns  have  delighted 
in  allusions  to  this  eontroversy  about  the  pUee  f»f  hu  na- 
tivity. One  of  hia  biographers  (Wadding)  conoeivos  that  it  i 
pUccs  him  above  Homer,  for  the  honour  of  having  given  ' 
Virth  to  whom  only  cities  contended,  whereas  kin^^doms  put 
tt^theii  several  chums  to  Scotua.  He  obaer>es  also  that 
oanbUety  of  the  great  Dttolor  uy  beaiid  to  hiTi  eomr 
P.(l.No.»»« 


beiire  his  birth,  since  no  one  has  yet 
able  to  track  him  to  his  first  appearance  in  our  world. 

It  seems,  however,  to  l>e  agreed  on  all  buiuis  that  be 
was  rhietly  e«lucat4:d  in  England.    He  is  baid  lo  liave  been 
tound  wlien  a  boy  tending  his  father's  cows  by  two  Francis 
cans  who  were  greatly  struck  with  his  intelligence ;  and  by 
the  monks  of  this  older  he  waa  first  instructed  in  the 
elcmenta  of  learainf,  and  then  tent  to  Mettoa  CoUmk.  Ox- 
ford, of  whieh  m  due  eoune  he  heeame  a  felhnr.  Fassing 
over  variotis  stories  that  are  told  of  him  of  a  legendary 
cast,  wo  may  enumerate  m  a  lew  lines  the  authentic  events 
'if  his  life.    Wbile  vet  a  studt  nt,  he  is  suid  to  have  become 
greatly  distinguished  for  his  proficiency  in  theology,  m 
logic  and  metaphysics,  in  civil  and  canon-law.  in  mathe- 
matics, in  natural JohiloK^hy.  and  in  aatmnomy.  In  1301, 
on  the  removal  of  William  Varron  toParis,  ho  waa  appomtcd 
to  the  theological  chair.    His  prelections  were  attended  by 
crowds  of  auditors,  the  number  of  students  at  Oxford  at  this 
lime,  it  ts  aflirnied,  exceedin^j  ;Ui,()uu  ;  '  but  amung  these,' 
says  Aiuhuay  Wiiod,  '  a  company  of  varleis,  who  pretended 
to  be  scholars,  shuttled  themselves  in.  and  did  act  much 
viUainyin  the  university  by  thieving,  whoring,  quarrelling, 
&c.   They  lived  undar  no  discipline,  neither  had  any 
tutors  i  hut  only  for  ftahion  aake  would  sometimes  thrust 
themselTCs  into  the  sehoola  at  ordinary  Icetures ;  and  when 
they  went  to  perfurm  any  mischief,  then  would  they  bo 
accounted  scholars,  that  sd  tlu  y  mi|;iit  free  thtfmbeUe^  from 
the  jurisdietiori  of  the  burghers. "    In  1307  Duns  removed 
from  Oxford  to  Paris,  in  which  ctty  ho  had  on  a  visit  some 
time  before  distinguished  himself  in  an  extraorduiary 
manner  1^  ilis  deieneek  in  a  public  disputation,  of  tlicdoo- 
trine  of  the  immaeulato  eoneeption  of  the  \'  ir^>  m  Mary.  He 
be^an,  we  are  told,  by  demolishing  two  hundred  objections 
to  the  do(  iriiie.  and  concluded  by  establishing  ;l  with  a 
cloud  of  arpumeiits.    A  writer  who  was  present,  Pelbarlu.s 
ik  Ttimeiiwai,  says  that  be  resolved  the  knottiest  syllogisms 
of  his  adversaries  as  Samaon  did  the  bands  of  Delilah.  The 
leault  waa  the  conversion  of  the  whole  university  to  the 
doettine  thus  demonstrated,  and  the  passing  of  a  regulation 
that  no  person  should  afterwards  be  admitted  to  a  degree 
without  swearing  to  delbnd  the  immaculate  conception. 
On  this  occasion,  it  is  said,  there  was  formally  ixmfenod  on 
Scotus  the  title  of  the  Subtle  Doctor  (Doctor  vel  Magister 
Subtilis),  by  which  he  is  commonly  disiin^'ui>bed  among 
the  svboohnen.    He  taught  in  his  new  chair  with  as  much 
applause  us  ut  Oxford;  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  remaiu 
longatftoia.  Inl308  he  wasoideredliy  thefimiemlofhia 
order  to  mmovu  to  Cologne  to  fbund  a  new  uinversity  theie. 
On  reaching  Cologne  hie  was  met  by  nearly  tb    ,vbole  body 
of  the  citizens,  and  drawn  into  the  city  in  a  luuiitpbal  car. 
But  bis  splendid  career  was  now  near  its  close.   On  the  8th 
of  iSovember,  in  this  same  year,  be  wns  earned  off  by  a  fit 
of  apoplexy.    Some  accounts  make  him  to  have  died  in  hia 
43ra,  othen  in  hia  34lh  year.  Paulus  Joviiu  ralataa  that 
he  wns  hnried  before  he  waa  dead,  and  that  it  waa  after- 
wards found,  upon  inspection  of  the  grave,  tliat  in  hia 
misery  he  liad  knocked  out  his  brains  against  his  coffin. 
Another  version  of  the  story  is,  that  he  was  found  to  liave 

flawed  the  tlesh  from  las  arms.  This  termination  of  hiit 
ife  has  furnished  a  point  for  several  epigrammatic  epitaphs. 
One  by  Jacobus  Latomus  haaJwen  thua  tmnslatod  by  Dr. 
Kennet,  in  Gibwn'a  Oamden: 

'  Wh»t  ucTed  wiitiai*  or  fXntAM  can  .taov. 
All  uutht  weta,  Scvtut,  clUI'd  id  doiibt  by  jroit, 
Yoiii  I'.iic  »  I,  ilfiubthil  loo:  D«ath  bosiU  lo  be 
Ttic  lir«t  iKui  chnuird  ]pun  with  a  bllaey  t 
Vthfi.  IcKt  >uur  >'4btlr  art*  youi  life  ihuitld  aave, 
lli'luic  lu-  .truck,  Mcared  you  kothr  ;;ruM'.' 

Various  separate  txeatises  of  Duns  Scotus  were  sent  to 
the  press  soon  after  the  invention  of  printing,  and  several 
of  them  have  been  fvpestedly  printed.  At  length,  in  1 639, 
his  eoUeeted  works  appeared  at  Lyon,  in  12  volnmea  Iblio, 

niidcr  th  •  title  of  '  R.  P,  F.  Joannis  Duns  Scoti,  Ductoris 
SiubUiis,  Ordinis  Minorum,  Opera  oiuiim  qua?  hueusque 
reperiri  potucrunt,  collccta.  recognita,  notia,  scholiis,  et 
commentariis  iliustrata;  a  PP.  Hibernis  Collegii  Rumani 
S.  Isidori  Profcssoribus,  Jussu  et  Auspiciig  Rmi.  T.  F. 
Joannis  Baptistm  i  Campanea,  Minislri  Generalis.*  A 
complete  copy  of  this  colleclion  is  exceedingly  rare.  It  ia 
dedicated  to  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and  the  editor  is  Luke 
Wadding,  an  Irishman  by  birth.  It  does  not  however,  as 
has  been  often  stated,  contain  all  the  works  of  ScotUS,  but 
only  thirse  designated  bis 'Opera  Speculativa,'  the'Pou 
tivi.*  if  tliay  immid  be  eimmbtoly  recovered,  having  hset> 
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intended  t<>  form  a  future  publieatfon.  The  iinitripd  piecLiii 
of  which  it  14  iMiii|>nsi'fl  ure  Questions  or  Commentariiis 
on  the  Sentenres  of  I'ctcr  Lombard,  and  on  ihu  physical, 
logteal,  and  metaphysical  VlitingK  of  Aristotle.  There 
an  aUo  •  tMAtiae  on  Graniair:  fpw  boolu  (fitripnig  • 
WhniM)  •ntittod '  Reporiatoram  P«riii«iiitimt*  tad  a  vo* 
liuno  of  '  QutPstiones  Quodlibitnles,'  the  autl»enticity  of 
wlmii.  however,  is  doubled  by  Wadding.  The  following 
are  enumerated  by  Wadding  as  ihe  '0|H;ra  Positivu'  of 
Scotus:  'Tractatu*  do  Perfectione  Statuum'  (uf  doubtful 
authenticity):  'Lectura  in  Genesim;'  'Cumnienurii  in 
Smtgeli»;*  'CSoomMtarii  in  Spistola*  Pauli;'  'Sermonw 
At  Ttmvonf  and  *B«nnones  de  Sanctis.*  'We  are  not 
aware  that  any  of  these  treatiiies  have  ever  heen  printed. 

Tho  admirers  of  Scotiis  extol  his  acutenei»  and  subtlety 
as  unrivulUid.  and  iu!  Im.-*  always  been  accounted  the  chief 
glory  of  the  I'Vanciscans,  an  Tlu)in;is  Aquinas  has  been  of 
their  rival*  llio  Dominicans.  If  in  his  short  life  ho  actually 
\iTotc  all  the  works  that  are  eommonly  attributed  tO  bin* 
his  industry  at  least  muiil  have  been  pro<ligiou&.  Hlf  flilU 
lurinar  hia  libliia«i  and  long  after  hta  daatb.  «ph  not  es« 
*eedea  by  that  of  any  otnw  of  tbe  teholiitiB  doctors. 
From  liiui  and  .\quinas  two  opposing  sects  in  theology 
tciitk  the  names  nf  Scatists  and  Triomists,  and  dividerl  tlie 
schools  diiwn  almost  to  the  last  a^,'c.  Tlie  leading  tenet  of 
Ihe  Si^otistA  was  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin; 
and  they  also  differed  fnim  the  Thonials  Ml  the  subjeels  of 
free  will  and  the  «ffiuicy  of  divine  gnun.  In  philawphy 
the  Saolbla  an  oppoMd  to  the  Oeenaists,  or  DUowers  m 
'WQltan  OoaUDi  vho  wa»  himself  a  pupil  of  Scotus.  but 
JilTerDd  from  his  master  on  I  lie  bub  jecl  of  IJniversals  or 
jteiu-ral  trrms,  wliicli  the  Six>li6ts  inaintaim  il  lo  lie  expressive 
of  real  existences,  u  hile  the  Occaniistii  held  them  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  name*.  Honce  tho  Scottsts  are  called 
ReaUsts,  the  Occam tsts  Nominalisu.  It  is  a  fcTourita  opi- 
nion of  Baylo'si  thrt  this  doclrine  of  the  SeolisCs  was  nothing 
less  than  an  uiideveloiiedSpinoxism.  (Diet.  Crit.,  art '  Ahe- 
lard,'  note  C,  and  •  Andrf  Cisalpin,'  note  B.)  It  may  be 
added  lluit  the  English  term  mvtre  has  boon  commonly 
eonBidere<l  to  be  derived  from  ttie  iiarao  of  the  subtle  doc- 
tor :  -'  pprhaps,'  says  Johnson,  '  i  word  of  reproach  first 
used  by  the  Xbomista,  from  Duns  Scotus.  their  antagonist' 
It  is  worth  notiog  hownvnr  that  a  dolt  or  blockhead  appears 
t»  te  nvny  OloiiMni  Htsning  of  the  word  Dunce  or  Duns. 
It  does  net  seam  to  Iwve  been  known  in  this  sense,  for  in- 
stance, to  Richard  Stanihurst,  tln>  coinpiler  uf  the  IJcscrip- 
tioii  of  Ireland  ia  Hohnslied,  who  speaks  of  tlie  name  of 
8(>otus  being  a  term  'so  trivial  and  common  in  all  schools, 
that  whoiio  surpasseth  others  either  in  cavilling  sopl'iiiitry 
or  subtile  philosophy  is  forthwith  nicknamed  a  Duns.'  This 
was  no  doubt  the  kind  of  reproach  origiaaliy  inlandad  to  be 
emiveycd  by  the  epithet 

Waddins:  has  prefixed  to  hi*  edition  of  the  works  of 
flcotus  an  elaborate  Life  of  the  author,  w  hu  li  was  reprinted 
at  Mons  in  12 mo.  in  1644.  Tiu-n;  is  also  a  '  Tra^tatus  dc 
Joannis  Scoti  Vita.  &c.  Auciori'  R.  I'.  .loaiiuo  Gdeano, 
ordinis  Fratrum  Minorum  Hilx  rnorum  Puduae.*  l2mo. 
Antwerp^  16S5.  Both  these  vorka^  tho  latter  especially, 
•IB  ftill  of  logendaty  natter,  detailed  with  Ae  moat  eon- 

DUNSTABLE,  or  DUN8TAPLE,  a  market  town  in  the 

hundreil  of  Manshead  in  the  county  of  Budford,  eiijhtoen 
miles  soulh-by-woiit  from  Bedfi>|:il,  and  thirty-three  in  lies 
nortli-west-by-nortli  from  lymdon.  situated  at  the  point  of 
contact  of  the  Iknield  atuj  Walling  Streets.  It  was  in  very 
eiriy  times  a  place  of  eoaaidenible  importance.  Its  modern 
naoM  is  supposed  by  many  etraudoKists  to  be  derived  from 
Dun  or  Donntng,  a  flunoos  wAber  in  the  time  of  Henry  I., 
wlirt  witli  hw  band  b4'Came  so  fonnidable  Hi  the  nei^hli  mr- 
lio  .(I  (hat  H«  n;y  fut  down  a  larj^e  forest  in  order  to  destroy 
tlk'ir  hannl<.  and  biiill  a  royal  nianHion  called  Kint^sliurv 
on  i>art  of  its  Kit4'.  He  ulxj  fouiuled  a  priory  of  Iduek 
canons,  on  u  hom  he  bestowed  the  Uiwn  of  Dunstable  and 
•11  it«  privileges  in  1131.  The  priors  bad  a  gaol»  possessed 
powi^of  liib  and  death,  and  sat  as  judges  with  the  king'ii 
justices  in  Eyre.  In  1290  the  corpse  of  Queen  Eleanor 
rested  at  the  market-place,  and  a  haiidMme  cross  wan 
erected  to  ri>inineniorate  the  ovctit  :  bu;  it  was  oulled dOWn 
in  the  re^n  ot  Charlos  I.  as  a  relic  of  poj>eiy. 

Dun^tablo  is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
eounty,  in  the  centre  of  the  Dunstable  chalk  downs.  It  is 
ehiefly  celebrated  for  the  ntanuflwture  of  straw  haiti,  callod 
■li,' end  fte  ilt  whiliMt  Mmftetoiik  Iha 


market  i*  on  Wednesday,  and  lairs  are  held  on  Ash  Wed- 
nesday, May  2.'iul,  August  l-'tli,  and  November  12th. 
The  king  is  lord  of  the  manor,  and  the  duke  of  Bedford,  as 
his  lessee,  holds  courts  leet  and  baron.  Tlic  livinj;  is  a  rec- 
tory in  the  arcbdeamnry  of  Bedford  Hod  diocese  of  Lincoln. 
The  parish  church  is  now  all  that  remains  of  the  entient 
priocy:  the  ihside  is  chiefly  NonaMi  and  rieUy  or*ia- 
mented:  over  the  altar  is  a  large  painting  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  by  Sir  .lanu  s  Tliornliill.  There  are  two  nlaoea  of 
vorship  for  Baptists,  and  ono  for  Weslejan  Meihoaists. 

A  cliarity  scliool  was  founded  by  Mr.  William  Chew  in 
1727,  and  has  since  been  endowed  by  various  bene^iors; 
for^  boys  and  fifteen  girls  are  clothedi  vduealad,  and  ap- 
prenticed :  the  boys  are  admitted  at  soven,  and  apprenticid 
at  fourteen.  Six  almshouses  were  founded  by  Mrs.  Gsrt 
for  tin-  RMiU'iire  of  six  poor  widows;  and  six  others  were 
subhoijueiul)  founded  and  endowed  by  Mrs.  Asliton  for  a 
similar  purpose.  Near  the  church  are  six  houses  c  lUed  the 
'Maidens'  Lodge.'  founded  in  1713  by  Mrs.  Blandma 
Marsh  for  six  unmwiiad  fantlcwomcn ;  their  income  now 
atuBwirie  to  lUML  par  annum.  A  number  of  coins  of  Anto- 
ninus and  Caoatantiqct  as  wdl  a*  other  Roman  antiquities, 
have  been  dug  lip  in  tl)*  doam  m  tha  vidiiity  of  Dun- 
stable. 

DUNSTAN,  SAINT,  wa^  bom  of  noble  parents  at  or 
near  Glastonbury  iu  Sumersetshire,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Athelstan,  a.d.  9'2.').  His  father's  name  was 
HooiatiKk  his  mother's  Gynedrydfu  His  earlioit  instnie* 
tioo  in  up  laeining  of  his  time  was  received  in  the  neigh- 
bouring fMoast  cry ;  hut  afterwards,  under  tho  (tatrotiage 
of  his  uncle,  Aldlu  lm,  an  libishop  of  Cantcrhurv.  ho  wai 
in:rodi!rfil  ut  AiluUlan's  court,  where  he  pa>>;e'i  sonu' 
years.  Upon  some  disgust,  he  relumed  to  Glastonbury,  and 
baviiig  in  early  youth  received  the  tonsure  there,  he  built 
for  himself  a  sort  of  ooU  or  hermitage,  with  an  oratoiy,  em- 
ploying bis  time  partly  in  devntknal  amterities,  and  {tartly 
in  tlw  exercise  of  such  manual  arts  as  were  tueful  to  the 
service  of  the  church,  in  the  formation  of  erosses,  Tiala, 
censers,  vcttments.  He  is  also roputod  to  \Uf9»  peinlei^ 
and  to  have  copied  manuscripts. 

Glaiitonbury  having  by  the  successive  incursions  of  the 
Danes  beon  reduood  nearlv  to  ruin,  Edmund,  the  successor 
of  Athel»tsn,  appointod  Dunstan  to  he  the  abbot  of  that 
house,  with  full  powar  to  draw  iunds  from  the  royal  txen* 
sury  for  its  restoration.  This  was  in  942,  and  from  a  charter 
^'ranted  in  944  the  vorh  >FP>*I*    have  heen  soon  naeom- 

plished. 

In  his  retreat  at  Glastonbury,  Chalmers  su)>pos<s  tliat 
Dunslan's  mind  was  somewhat  deranged,  and  that  ho  in- 
dulged clum:i>ra8,  w  Inch  bmug  believed  by  himself  and  an- 
noUQcad  to  tho  creduloiu  multitude,  established  aunivcrasl 
ebaracter  ef  sanctity  for  him  among  the  people,  m  is  said 
to  have  fancied  that  the  devil,  amon^'  frL<[i'.c)tt  visits  which 
he  pai<i  hiin,  was  ono  day  more  mi  nest  than  usual  in  hi^ 
teinpiatiotis  ;  till  Dunstan,  provoked  bv  his  importunity, 
setiUid  huu  by  Ihe  nose  with  a  pair  of  red  but  pincers,  as  he 
put  his  beiul  into  the  cell,  ana  held  him  there  tUl  the  nia- 
ugnant  spirit  VMi\e  the  whole  neighbourhood  resound  with 
hH  bellowingR.  The  peo|^  credited  and  entolled  this  greet 
exploit  which  gained  Dunstan  so  great  a  degree  of  reputa- 
tion that  ho  was  culled  aj^ain  into  the  world.  Edrea.  tht 
successor  ijf  Kdmuiid,  in  948,  surrcnoered  his  conscience, 
his  treasures,  and  hii>  authority  into  the  hands  of  Dunstan. 
Taking  advanlagc  of  the  implicit  confidence  reposed  in  liitu 
by  the  king.  Dunstan  imported  into  England  a  new  order 
of  monks,  the  Henvdictines,  who,  by  changing  the  state  of 
eodasiastioal  afikirs,  excited,  on  their  first  establishment, 
the  most  violent  commotions.  Finding  also  that  his  ad- 
vancement had  heen  ow  my  to  the  opinion  of  his  au»Ierity, 
lie  profe.N-iMi  lutn-ulfa  partisan  of  the  rii^id  monastic  rules; 
ami  he  introduced  that  reformation  into  the  monaittcries  of 
Glastonbury  and  Abingdon.  This  conduct,  bowevcrf  in- 
curred tlie  resentment  of  the  secular  clergy,  whfc  joming 
with  such  of  the  aourtian  aa  had  beaomo  indignant  at  the 
haughty  demeanor  of  Dunstan,  fiirmed  a  poannAil  party 

.nuainst  hira.  Upon  the  death  of  Edred,  and  succession  of 
Edwy,  D'lnslnn  wa<  accused  of  roalvoisation  in  his  otlice. 
was  deprived  of  his  abbacy,  and  banished  the  kin^^dona  in 
956.  Edgar,  however,  who  succeeded  in  the  follownig  year, 
restored  him  to  Glastonbury,  having  promoted  hinj  nrst  to 
the  iae  of  Woieastert  he  then  made  him  bishop  of  London ; 
and  in  fWladsnnaed  hhnlettitiuiDldepisoopal  aaeofOnn* 
VBinM  UtWam  to  lenNvn  the  pnynl 
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puces,  me  sc«naal()U3  lives  ot  the  secular  i  leriry  lunii-itiw 
ODtptea  fiur  this  measure,  and  it  was  not  altogetncr  ground 
Im;  bnl  the  principal  motive  was  that  of  rendering  the 
anl  pov«r  aosolule  ia  the  English  church ;  fat  at  thu 


sanction  to  his  appointment,  an<l  tut  nuly  Dhtiiiiicd  ihai,  l)ut 
the  pop'»  own  appointment  of  liini  to  Ix-  llie  pajiul  legate  in 
SoMud.  Upon  hh  return,  so  absolute  did  his  influence  over 
the  ting  becom*  that  he  w  as  enabled  to  give  the  RomUh 
WMSUthoritjeod  juhadiction  of  which  fheEnglteh  clergy 
hid  leen  befbrei  in  a  considerable  dei^ree,  inde])endent.  In 
order  mora  efTeetually  and  completely  to  accomplish  this 
object,  the  secular  clergy  were  excluded  from  their  li\  im,"* 
ami  disgraced ;  and  the  inunks  were  a]>pointed  to  supply  thotr 
pboes.  The  scindalous  lives  of  the  secular  i  leriry  funiishi-d 

,  altogetncr  ^round- 
the 

.      „   „  this 

fuwi  the  Bngttih  clergy  had  not  yielded  fmplielt  »ubmi<i- 
aantothe  pretended  successors  of  St.  Peter,  as  they  re- 
fbwd  to  comply  with  the  decrees  of  the  popes  which  cn- 
ilieed  cehbaiy  on  them.  Dun.stan,  .--.iiiported  by  Ed-ar'.s 
tutbority,  overpowered  the  resistance  which  tho  country 
had  long  maintained  againtit  papal  dominion,  and  gave  to 
tbt  Boalu  an  influenceb  thu  raneful  effects  of  vhieh  were 
•xperitooed  in  EngUna  till  the  Reihrntfttion.  Dunstan 
Las  acconlingly  been  highly  e.\tolled  by  the  monks  and 
paru>an.N  i>f  tiiu  Romish  ciiurch.  During  the  whole  rci^ii 
of  Edgar.  Dur.stan  niaintaii.cd  his  interest  a (  court ;  and 
BDou  Edgar'a  death  in  976  his  influence  served  to  raise 
H«ard.  Edear's  eldest  NO,  to  the  tiuOM^  fhouf^  fSke  suc- 
Mwiaaof  Buielred,  the  yoiin^  mb,  wu  much  pcMMd  by 
SlfiidL  WbilaCBdwatd  was  m  hie  mmoritylhiiurtan  ruled 
with  absolute  sway  both  in  church  and  state ;  but  upon  tho 
marder  of  that  prince  in  97'J,  and  the  accession  of  Ethelred, 
hu  credit  ami  iiithiein  i-  <lix'liiioil ;  and  the  contempt  with 
wlin-h  hiA  ihreateiiiiigs  of  divine  venj^eance  were  retarded 
br  tb«  kins;  is  said  to  have  mortiflc<l  him  to  such  a  aegree, 
thati  on  hu  return  to  his  archbishopric,  be  died  of  grief 
aadvnation,  Mav  19th,  988.  A  volume  of  St.  Dunstan's 
works  was  published  at  Douay  in  1626.   His  ambition  has 

Evea  him  a  considerable  place  in  eedesiastical  and  civil 
^tor>  ;  and  he  aopc^rs  to  have  been  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary Ulents.  (William  of  Malmsbury's  History ;  Henry's 
hut  (/  Britain,  edit,  flvo.,  vols.  iii.  and  iv. ;  the  Lives  of 
St.  Dunstan  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  Bollandist.s, 
M»lh  9f  May,  torn,  iv.,  p.  3-14  to  3S4 ;  and  Chalmers's 
|ilM||n  Dklm  vol.  xii.,  p.  487-490.)  Dunstan's  Concord  of 
namitie  Rtues  is  printed  at  large  in  Reyner's  Aiiostolatus 
Beiiedii'tinoruin  in  Aiiglia,  ful.  Duac.  1626,  at  toe  begin- 
Din  I?  I  if  tl.e  third  part  of  the  AppeniU.v,  p.  77. 
DUNWICH.  rSuFFOLK.] 

DUODECIMALS,  a  term  applied  to  an  arithmetical 
■stirnd  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  square  fleet  and 
ifmie  iDclHa  in  a  netai^lar  apace  whose  sides  are  fitvn 
iefcrtBdiadMik  For  tastaaae^  io  Ind  fhe  content  of  6 
iMt  7  iaehie  by  t  fMt  6  ineheik  vraoeed  as  foUowa:— 

t  » 


IS 


t 
8 


II 
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latheailMtl.  ISUMBs  is  (nUare  ftet;  IS  lieans  io 
iMk  of  on«  tb&l  hf  on»  indi,  or  tS-twelMia  oT  »  square 
pot;  ll  means  11  snutire  inches,  or  1 1-14401* of  »M|liare 
fcot.  This  result  is  ODtamcd  a!<  Rillows  :— 

2  feet  by  G  feel  Rives  l  ■>  Mjii,»re  feet. 

2  (Sm  by  7  inches  gives        i    , .     foot,  2-twelfths, 

« i4*1Stha  of  a  squM  Ibot 


li  iqttste  feel,  S*Mv«ifkbi. 
i  aquave  ilaat,  S-twalMttt 

t-19IH  llaq.ifa. 


6ftitby  5  hicfaes  gives      i  aq'uave 

or  80-t^hs  of  a  square  foot. 
1  inches  br  5  inches  gives 

or  ii  square  inches. 

2  sq.  n.  B-l  2th*,  11  sq.in. 
ni  llPoiiillg  lllrtMMbM  an  patK(^  similar  — 
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DUODE'NUM  (fh)m  a  Latin  word  signifying  twelve, 
because  it  is  twelve  inches  in  length),  the  first  of  ilie  ^mall 
intestines  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  stomach.  It 
commences  at  the  pyloric  ehd  of  the  stomach,  and  temii* 
nates  at  die  &ta»ee  of  t#elve  inehes  in  the  second  portian 
of  the  small  intestines  called  the  jejunum.  Thongn  it  is 
the  stntighlest  of  the  small  intestines,  vet  the  duodenum 
describes  in  its  course  various  turns.  From  the  pylorus  it 
turns  backwanis  and  upwards  by  the  reck  of  the  gall- 
bl.idder,  with  which  it  is  in  contact;  it  then  pasMJs  obliquely 
downwards  on  the  right  side,  immediately  belbre  the  great 
vessels  which  enter  the  liver<  Opposite  to  the  under  part 
of  the  kidnst  it  toakee  Stank  to  the  kft  sideb  asMas  the 
lumhar  vertebrA,  and  h  ledited  ih  Hie  ooftrmon  root  of  the 

mesocolon  and  mt-sentery,  below  the  paiicrcxs,  and  behind 
the  superior  mesenteric  vessels  ;  it  n(;«  makes  a  turn  forwards 
and  obtains  the  name  of  jejunum 

The  duodenum  is  much  more  capacious  than  tho  jejunum 
or  iUuaa,  md  ^  indeed  so  laiget  hat  it  has  been  regarded 
as  a  saoond  stomacbi  and  obtained  the  aatae  of  venthculua 
snecenturlatus.  It  is  fixed  mneh  nutte  cleady  to  the  spinal 
f'lilutnti  tlian  tV.e  other  intestines,  and  does  not,  like  them, 
float  louseh  in  tlu  abdomen.  It  is  of  a  redder  coloiur  than 
the  rest,  has  a  thicker  mnseolar  ooat,  and  s  gteaiet  noiibst 
of  valvulx'  connivonte*. 

At  the  distance  of  from  thiee  to  Ihur  fingers  breadtl 
from  the  {lyhinuk  tlte  duodenum  is  ferlbiated  by  the  Wliaiy 
and  |Mnereafie  duets^  hy  whirii  tolM  fhs  Mle  and  the  pan 
creatic  juice  flow  into  the  intestine. 

The  duodenum  is  probably  an  organ  accessary  to  the 
stomach.  There  is  evidence  that  it  carries  on  the  digestion 
commenced  in  the  stomach.  It  is  certain  that  alimentary 
substances  which  have  escaptd  soltttiaii  in  the  stonmeh an 
dissolved  in  the  duodenum. 

The  chyme  formed  fhnn  tiia  Iftod  hi  the  ilemach  and 
received  by  the  duodenum,  retains  the  name  of  ebyme 
until  it  reaches  that  portion  of  the  duodenum  where  the 
biliary  and  pancreatic  ducts  pierce  the  intestine.  At  this 
point,  and  by  tlie  admixture  (f  the  biliary  and  pancreatic 
juices,  the  chyme  is  chanua'd  into  two  portions,  into  a  nu- 
tritive portion,  whii  h  receives  the  name  of  chyle,  and  which 
tlows  into  tho  blood  [CinrLE],  and  into  an  excrementitious  , 
portion,  whiob  is  canied  akog  the  small  into  the  latge 
intestines,  when  ft  receives  (to  name  of  flne*^  and  it  ex- 
pelled fnim  tho  body. 

On  the  surface  of  the  duo<lenum  the  lacteal  vessels  begin 
to  make  their  appearance  for  the  absorption  of  the  clnK- 
[L.\CTE.\LS.]    The  duodenum  is  likewise  provided  with  a 
great  number  of  murous  glands,  which  more  especially 
abound  near  tlie  pylorus.  {PMlotop/ty  ^  Health,) 

DUPLEX  QUERB'LA  (douhle  quende  or  complaint), 
a  process  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  in  the  tiature  of  an  appeal 
firom  tho  ordinarv'  to  his  next  immediate  superior,  as  fVom  a 
bishop  to  an  archbishop,  or  from  tho  archbishop  to  the  king 
in  council.  [Delecatks,  Coirnr  or.]  It  seems  to  have 
been  called  double  querele  because  in  its  form  it  is  a  com- 
plaint both  against  tho  judge  and  ai^inst  the  party  at 
whose  suit  justice  is  delayed.    (Burn,  LccUs,  LAir.} 

DUPLICATE  RATIO  (K&p^  iurkaaUtr),  a  term  used 
by  Ruclid.  and  defined  as  fMfows:  If  A  be  toBin  the  same 
I n  p' iri:i  II  as  B  to  C,  then  the  ratio  of  A  to  C  is  called  the 
duplicate  ratio  of  A  to  B.  When  A,  B,  and  C  are  lines  the 
'I'.i plicate  ratio  of  .\  to  B  is  that  ol  the  square  on  A  to  the 
sr|iiare  on  H:  wlieii  n  irrbers,  f hat  of  .A  times  A  to  B  times 

DtiPUCATlON  OF  THE  CUBE,  the  tolution  of  the 
ibilowing  problem :  to  find  the  side  of  a  cube  whieb  sbatt 
be  double  (hat  of  another  enbe;  This  question,  which  is 
insoUiWe  with  perfbct  exactness  htthe  methods  of  ordinarv 

?eoiii.  try,  attained  such  a  degree  of  notoriety  among  the 
heek  geometers  that  its  origin  was  tho  subject  of  a  my- 
tli'ilogie  fhblc.  Eutocius,  in  his  commentaiy  on  the  sphere 
and  cylinder  of  Archimedes,  has  preserved  a  letter  of  Era- 
tosthenes to  Ptolemy  (Euercctes)  in  which  it  is  said  Chat 
one  of  the  tragedians  (Btuipidsai  aocording  to  Valefcenaer, 
cited  by  Montuch^s  edttotr)  bad  itittadaeeil  Mtnoa  ereeting 
a  scpulrhte  to  Glaucus.  The  architect  proposed  one  hun- 
dreu  palm^  every  way.  on  w  hich  Minus  deelan  d  that  such  a 
sire  would  be  t(Xi  small  for  a  royal  bepulchre,  and  required 
that  it  should  be  doubled  in  sise ;  and  thereupon  armo  the 
difficulty.  Eratosthenes  also  states  another  fable,  namely, 
that  the  D(diaaa,dnriiif  a  Matilenee,  had  been  ordered  hr 
Oh  dMUi  t»  vtotenS  elincsl  tftir  iSMMe  «f  one  trhiah 
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IhttB  flKMtMi  Tbejr  applied  to  the  school  of  Plato  at  Athens, 
wbo  ibuad  that  the  problem  eluded  ail  Ibeir  cfibrts.  Other 
writers  make  mention  of  the  latter  storx,  and  Valerius 
Maximus,  in  particular,  adds  that  Plato  referred  the 
quun^ts  to  Euclid;  which  must  be  an  anachronism.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  problem  continued  to  fbrnish  an 
unceasing  object  of  researcli ;  and  such  was  tbe  iiupoiiance 
of  ita  solution  in  the  eyes  of  Eratosthenes,  tliat  ho  hung  up 
hi*  own  solution  in  a  temple  as  an  offering,  and  coropoacd 
an  ad^EUn.  of  whioh  the  pnoctpal  value  now  is  the  proof 
whkai  tt  affords  tiwt  he  eoiuidflTM  HeMsdunits  as  the  fint 
inventor  of  the  conic  sections. 

Hippocrates  of  Chios  (known  as  the  fir»t  wbo  could  find 
tlu"  urea  of  a  cur\iHncar  figure)  perceived,  according  tu 
Eratosthenes,  that  Uiis  problem  oouid  be  solved  as  Mum  as 
two  mean  proportionals  could  bo  found  between  the  side  of 
the  given  oube  and  twice  its  tength:  that  is,  A  being  the 
lengUi  of  the  given  eahe,  end  X  and  Y  two  lines  sueh 
that 

A  :  X  : :  X  .  Y  and  X  :  Y  : :  Y  :  2  A, 
this  gwmeter  saw  that  X  was  the  side  of  the  cube  double 
of  that  on  A.  But  the  new  prublem  presented  exactly  the 
same  difficulty  as  before:  various  mechanical  curves  (as 
they  were  caliedj  were  invented  fur  the  purpose  it  was 
band  that  the  Moie  aeotions  were  suificient,  but  no  solu- 
tion appeared  oonsiBteat  with  the  restrictions  implied  in 
the  postulates  of  Euclid. 

Eutocius  has  mentioned  the  solution  of  Eudoxus,  and 
has  picservcd  tliosc  of  Plato,  Hero,  Philo,  ApoUonius. 
Diocles,  Pappus,  Sporus,  Meiiocchinus,  Archytas,  Eratos- 
thenes, and  Nicoracdcs.  Pappus  himself  (in  the  thud 
book,  the  first  of  those  which  remain  enure)  has  preserved 
the  lolutioni  ef  Entoelfaenes,  Nioomedea.  and  Heco.  In 
sevenl  iastancoa  these  nottoes  an  tbe  only  due  whieb  we 
have  to  the  dates  of  the  invcstiirators,  as  ihi^rc  is  strong 
presumption  that  those  who  are  named  b_v  Eutocius  and 
not  by  Pappus  lived  between  the  two. 

The  trisection  of  the  angle  [Tkisection]  offered  dif- 
ficulties of  a  similar  kiud,  and  engaged  the  attention  of 
several  of  the  individuals  above  mentioned.  That  of  Uie 
quadrature  of  the^ide  is  altogether  of  another  kind.  For 
the  various  solutions  of  the  prohlen  of  the  duplication,  see 
Montucla.  Hittoire  <le$  Ree^u(rehes  ntr  la  Quadrature  du 
Cf  -Mid  edition,  Paris,  1831;  or  Rcimcr,  Hisloria  Pro- 
bit  mat  it  d"  Cubi  Dufj/icaft'onc,  Giitlingen,  1798  ;  or  ihc 
works  of  Eutocius  and  Pappus  already  cited. 

The  importance  of  this  problem  decUned  with  the  rise  of 
tlie  deeinial  arithmetic.  Many  different  attcmpta  were 
made,  some  avowedly  mechanical  (as  opposed  to  geome- 
trical), others  bjr  those  who  ima^^ined  they  could  overcome 
the  original  difficulty.  Any  process  for  the  solution  was 
callotl  metolabum  (a  term  as  old  us  Vitruvius).  One  of  the 
ia^^t  was  that  of  the  celebrated  Vieta,  coiiluining  an  error, 
which  IS  the  more  remarkable,  that  little,  if  any,  notice  has 
ever  been  taken  of  it.  (See  his  works*  Sehoelen's  edition, 

'^UPUIB,  THOUAS  SAUNDERS.  Mus.  the 

composer  of  much  good  music  for  the  cbapcU-royal,  and  a 
verv  distinguished  organist,  was  born  in  l..oudun  in  1733, 
and  recened  his  education  in  tbe  royal  chapel,  of  whu  b 
be  became  organist  and  composer  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Boyce  in  1779.  In  1790  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  music  by  the  university  of  O.xford,  and  died  in 
I79(.  After  his  death  a  sclectiou  from  bis  works  wasjnub- 
iMtied  in  two  v6lnm«s»  his  pupil,  John  lancer,  Esq., 
nephew  and  son-in-law  of  the  late  duke  of  W ariborough ; 
but  muity  of  his  best  productions  still  continue  in  manu- 
script, and  remain  buried  in  lk»  books  of  the  king's  chapel, 
among  aeveial  other  eonipaaitipiu  moat  imdi^ted 
merit. 

DUPUIS.  CHARLES-FRANgOlS.  was  born  of  poor 
patenta,  at  Fiyi-Ch&team  between  Giaou  and  Chaumont, 
on  the  Mdi  of  Oetober,  I T49.  His  early  instraetions  were 

due  to  his  father,  who,  tliough  in  very  humble  circum- 
stances, appears  to  have  bei;n  h  man  i/f  s(mu'  learning  and 
considerable  intelli^'ence ;  and  the  early  turn  of  mind  in 
young  Dupuis  wu  very  decidedly  lo  mutbeumtics  and 
astronomy.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to  become  known 
while  yet  a  boy  to  the  Due  de  RochefoucauU,  who  procured 
him  an  exhibition  to  the  college  of  Harcourt.  His  studies 
here  took  a  new  direction,  and  he  made  such  rapid  progress 
in  them  as  lo  socue  the  highest  tmnion  of  the  profiasors 
ef  tb«  ea/U^pi  and  fgm  fmaiae  of  oistinetion  in  lutura  life. 


Before  tne  age  of  twenty-four,  he  was  appomted  profosior 
of  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  lii^eoz ;  and  having  sufficient 
Icisdre  allowed  him  by  his  duties,  he  completed  his  course 
of  law  studies,  and  in  1770  vms  admitted  an  advocate  of 

the  parliament.  Being  directed  by  the  rector  of  his  univer 
sity  to  pronounce  the  di.scoufbc  on  the  distributi  in  of  the 
prizes,  this  led  aliK)  to  his  being  nominated  to  deliver  the 
funeral  oration,  iu  the  namcuf  tbe  uni%'ersity.  on  the  queen 
Maric-Th^r^e.  With  these  his  literary  reputation  com- 
menced, and  thev  aie  oonsidered  good  apecimena  of  purity 
and  elflganoe  in  Latin  composition. 

The  nature  of  his  literary  pursuits  again  led  liim  into 
contact  with  the  subjects  of  h\«.  earlv  .stutly  ;  and  profiting 
by  the  lessons  and  the  frieiifiship  of  Lalande,  he  entered 
upon  the  btudy  of  astronomical  history  with  a  zeal  which 
never  abated  to  the  close  of  his  life.  His  attention  was  es- 
pecially directed  in  the  lint  place  to  the  probable  significa- 
tion of  die  astnmomical  tymbola  which  constituted  tlw  sisna 
of  the  zodiac;  and  thence  to  all  the  other  antient  constella- 
tions. .His  active  mind,  however,  even  in  the  niidst  of  these 
deeply  interesting  speculations,  was  alive  to  other  objects ; 
and  among  his  amusements  was  the  construction  of  a  te- 
legraph, founded  on  the  suggestions  of  Amontons,  by  meana 
of  which,  from  1778  to  the  commencement  of  the  ReviH 
lution,  he  carried  on  aeomspondence  with  his  Mend  H. 
Fortm.  who  was  resident  at  Bagnenx,  he  hinuself  being 
located  at  Belleville.  Tliis  mraeof  correspondence  ho 
however  very  prudently  laid  aside,  lest  it  should  lay  hiin 
open  to  suspicion  from  the  factions  that  then  f;o\eriie/l 
!•  lance. 

In  irrr  and  1778  he  published  in  the  'Journal  des 
Savans'  the  first  sketches  uf  tbe  theory  at  which  be  had 
arrived :  and  sbortlv  after,  both  in  the  Bstrtmongr  of  Ua 
fHend  Lalande,  and  in  a  separate  4tOi.  volume  undtt  the 

title  of  'M^moire  snr  I'Origine  dos  Constellations  et  sur 
I'explicalion  de  la  Fable  par  r,\stronomie,*  1781.  Tlw  scep- 
tical tendency  of  the  mcws  entertained  by  Dupuis  led  Con- 
dorcet  to  recommend  him  to  Frederick  the  Urcat,  as  pro- 
fessor of  literature  in  the  Coltege  of  Bsriin,  and  successor 
to  Thi6bault ;  and  the  offer  was  accepted  bv  Dupuis.  Th« 
death  of  F^ederwk,  howavcr,  pivvented  Ine  arrangement 
from  being  carried  into  cfl'ect ;  but  the  chair  of  Latin  elo- 
ouenee  in  the  Cbllege  of  France  becoming  then  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Hejot,  he  was  appointed  to  fillit.  In  tiie  same 
ear  (177n)  be  was  named  a  member  of  tbe  Academy  of 
nscriptions,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  four  commis- 
sioners of  public  iustruction  for  the  department  of  Paris. 
Tbe  danger  of  his  reaideiice  in  the  capitd  now  induced 
him  to  seek  a  vetieat  at  Bvreus.  He  was,  notwithstand- 
ing his  retirement,  named  member  of  the  Convention  ibr 
the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise :  and  was  remarkable  for 
the  mnderation  of  his  views.  Caution  was  the  chaineter- 
istic  of  his  political  career.  In  tbe  year  II.  be  was  elected 
seoretary  of  the  Assembly;  and  in  the  following  year  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  He  was  elected 
one  of  the  fiar^-eieht  members  of  tbe  French  Institute* 
though  after  mtieh  oetermined  and  diaereditable  opposition 
from  the  ultra-revolution  party.  On  the  18th  Brumnirc. 
year  IV.,  he  was  elected  by  the  department  of  Seine  et-Oi»« 
their  member  of  the  Icfjislalive  body,  and  soon  after  president 
of  that  a&sembly,  and  ultimately  was  nominated  a  candidate 
for  tbe  senate.  Hopeless  of  the  regeneration  of  France,  be 
retired  at  once  from  public  life,  and  devoted  the  remsiodar 
of  his  ds^s  to  the  investigations  of  ibe  qucBtima  wliidi 
arose  out  of  hia  eaiiy  specuutions.  We  have  hence  to  trace 
hii  progress  only  as  a  man  of  lettam  and  a  man  of  sdence, 
and  to  give  some  general  idea  of  tbo  Views  which  an 
tamed  in  his  several  works. 

On  the  publication  of  the '  Mi;moiresur  les  Constellations* 
a  new  course  of  eruibie  inquiry  «as  o[H,<Ded;  and  though  iho 
arguments  and  conclusions  were  contested  by  Bailly.  be  gave 
Dupuis  fiill  oiedit  for  the  ability  and  leanuiu  dunned  in 
thework.  He  after  watds  renewed  his  reaear^ee,  and  made 
them  the  subject  of  a  ctnin^o  of  lectures  delivertnl  from  hi« 
chair  in  the  college  of  Lisieux.  In  17'J4  he  publi<«hcd  hie 
^'reat  work  eiit.tled  '  Ori^;ine  de  tous  les  Cultes,  ou  lu  Reh- 
gion  Univetselle,'  3  vols.  4to.  with  an  Alias ;  and  also, 
slightly  abridged  in  one  of  iU  parU  (tbe  'Justification'),  in 
12  vols.  Svn.  This  work  gave  rise  to  much  discossioo,  oftoi 
conducted  with  a  sectarian  bitterness  little  creditable  to  phi- 
loaophical  or  theological  investigation.  In  1798  he  pob- 
liahed  an  abridgment  of  the  '  Oiipine'  in  one  vol.  Svo,  or 
nthar  »  aariaa  ef  aattoaato  from  hm  laiga  «irl^  uvdir  tiw 
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uoetide;  but  •  much  more  methodical  abridgmeut  was 
shortly  titer  given  to  the  world  by  Dcstutt-de-Tracy. 

Tht  nldly-diiplqfied  hatred  towaids  Chrutuiiity  which 
M  Mreni^  dSTUopwl  itself  durinf  tli*  emitfal  period  of 

fill-  Frenrn  revolution  was  well  calculated  to  create  deep 
mtOTot  in  tlie  work  of  Dupiiis.  He  had  been  led  to  con- 
clude the  earliest  traces  of  tbu  (general  iiiylbnlogy  of  t lie 
jouthern  ciimates  would  lie  tuuad  in  Upper  Egypt,  if  in- 
deed tbej  had  not  their  origin  there.  In  this  celebrated 
wvk,  thenfore,  originated  the  *  CommissioD'  to  «mlo(8  the 
NiBieftbtt«oantrjr,  which  was  undertaken  by  SaiMileon 

er  his  return  from  Italy.  NatUns  indiMd  CM  WOW  to 
rlearly  the  influence  which  this  work  bad  oxereiied  ov«r 
the  '  regenerated  nation,'  as  that  tlic  most  ambitious  of 
all  the  men  of  his  time  should  leave  the  scene  of  the  most 
^'littering  hopes  to  adariii;?  spirit  like  his,  to  lead  an  expo- 
iliiion  such  as  this.  Out  of  that  expedition  what  new  and 
unnpected  results  have  arisen!  The  very  phraseolocy  of 
liiftaiy  hu  baen  ebaoged :  aod  tba  aacrad  rites  and  do- 
mitie  maniwrs  of  atitient  Egypt  are  now  •oaroaly,  if  at  all. 
If"  uiulerstiKxl  than  those  of  Grccpc  and  Rome. 

Thi'  Zodiac  of  TciUyra  (or  DeiiJcrah)  enftagetl  inueh  of 
ilif  attention  of  Dupuis,  upon  whirh  he  published  a  mcmtAre 
and  au  explication,  in  the  '  Revue  Philosophique"  for  May 
which  he  afterwards  published  in  an  enlarged  and  se- 
ftiata  fbnn  in  one  volume  4to,  under  the  title  of  '  MAmoiro 
etplMitifda  ZodiaqueChronologique  et  Mytfaologimie.'  In 
tbis  carious  dissertation  he  compares  the  Oieek  and  Kg)^- 
t;an  Zodiacs  with  tho!)o  of  the  Chinese,  the  Persians,  the 
Arabs,  and  all  the  others  of  which  he  could  ohlain  any  dis- 
tract notictfa.  Hti  afterwords  read  to  his  class  of  the  In!>iitute 
a '  Memoire  sur  le  Ph^nix,'  which,  as  he  contended,  signified 
the  reproduction  of  the  C)'clo  of  1 46 1  common  (vague)  Egyp- 
tian years.  In  Uie  * Nottvel  Almanach  des  M uses'  for  1 8U6  he 
aiio  pttUisbed  a  frigment  of  the  poem  of  Nonnius ;  it  is  in- 
deed nid  that  bin  astronomical  system  was  suggested  by 
this  poem  originally,  and  it  is  n  r'ain  thnt  his  '  Origine  dcs 
Culles'  is  but  a  vuliinuiious  coiumeiit  i r;.  nn  the  ideas  con- 
lainod  in  that  ptx'tn. 

Dupuis  died  at  Is-sur-Tiile,  on  September  29,  1809,  aged 
<7.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  was 
sBwaof  Mriet  probi^,  and  much  esteemed  by  bis  friends 
Iff  bit  fienonu  tniautwi.  He  maiiid  no  fintune,  being 
satisfied  to  expmid  Ilk  inconw  upon  the  materiah  for  bis 
ies«archeft. 

He  left  in  MS.  a  Mork  on  cosraogoiries  and  thcogonies, 
intended  a^  a  defence  and  Uiuslration  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Origine  det  Cultes.  In  this  work  Leblond  considered 
that  Dupuis  had  at  last  discovered  the  interpretation  of  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics— a  conclusion  that  few,  since  the 
retearches  of  Di.  Young  and  ChampoUion.  will  teA  disposed 
to  admii,  even  though  they  may  not  adopt  the  views  of 
Champoliion  to  any  great  extent.  There  is  also  rensoii  to 
Mic\c  that  it  vraa  in  coni^uence  of  conversations  with 
Dupuis  that  Yolney  oonpoeM  his  edebmted  work  on  the 
Rums  of  Empires. 

Dupuis  has  been  often  stigmatiMd  as  a  ^»aradoxical 
«tit«.  Bold  udspeoaUtiffe  be  WM,  but  then  IS  certainly 
liniBCBiisetocanbinipendogdeBl.  Hiaoonjectuns  are  often 
plausible,  though  his  deducti- r  ^  fr  m  flieni  are  fluently 
iacon^uential.  Whatever  nii^ hi  nave  hcen  the  immediate 
tffett  of  his  scepticism,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  (he 
ultimate  eifect  has  been  alike  favourable  to  early  histoiy 
aod  to  the  Cbristiatt  fdigion.  He  was  a  sincere  and  candid 
Biui,  and  always  iipMmd  to  be  ftiUv  impieeeed  with  the 
truth  of  the  eonclti^ona  stwUcih  he  nad  airived.  It  was 
indeed  that  earnestness  of  character  that  gave  so  much 
veight  to  his  opinions  and  so  much  influence  to  his  sug- 
pwtioiii.  Had  this  feature  been  wanting  in  the  character 
I>iiiniis,  the  e\]>edittun  to  Egypt  had  never  been  under- 
tUei.  nnr,  consequently,  would  the  briUiuit  diNOvariea  to 
<  :i  It  finally  le<l  have  been  made. 

DURA  MATER.  [Brmn.] 

DURAOAEN,  the  name  pivan  by  pbysudoguts  to  the 
ceatnl  wood  or  heart-wood  m  the  trunk  of  an  ncogenons 

tree,  h  n  the  olde  t  part  nf  the  wood,  and  is  filled  by  the 
Hcrotioiwof  the  tree,  so  that  fluid  can  no  longer  ascend 
ihrnigh  its  tubes,  which  are  choked  up  by  the  deposition 
f>S^M  matter;  otherwise  it  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
alburnum.  It  is  only  where  plants  form  solid  bard  secre- 
tions that  heart-wood  is  dktinguisbable  flpon  sap-wood:  in 
>ke  popbur,  wiUow,  lime.  See.,  AO  aaareHoDa  of  Ihs  kind  are 
fctwd;  the  two  peiUof  Ae  wood  era  bodi  naerly  •Uke^ 


and  consequently  the  timber  of  such  trees  i»  uniformly 
perishable.  Ship  carpenters  call  the  dunimen  the  spine: 
it  is  always  disttagaisbable  from  sap-wood  by  its  deeper 
colour,  and  sometuiea,  as  in  the  yew,  the  sandaraeh,  and 
certain  kinds  of  deal,  the  limits  of  the  two  are  clearly  de- 
fined. But  in  most  cases  the  heart-wood  and  &u>-wood  gra 
dually  pa-vs  into  each  other,  10  that  no certain  line  can  be 
drawn  Inilwcen  them. 

DURANCE,  a  river  in  the  south  of  France,  belonging 
to  the  basin  of  the  Rh6ne.  The  source  of  the  Durance 
is  marked  in  the  maps  near  Brianfon  ;  but  the  sources  of 
the  Guisane  and  the  Claret,  which  flow  from  the  ridge  of 
the  Alps  that  separates  thedepartmentof  Hautes  Alpes  from 
Savoy,  have  each  a  better  title  to  be  l  onsidered  the  true 
head  of  the  Durance.  These  streams  unite  at  Brian^on, 
ahout  Jil  miles  from  their  respective  sources,  and  just  after 
their  Junction  rcctsivo  the  Scrvidres,  another  small  stream. 
From  Brian^on  the  Durance  flows  south-south-west  above 
29  miles  to  Embrun,  wceivini|:  Iqr  the  wnv  the  Gyronde 
(which  receives  the  and  the  Bande)  and  lae  Onil  (whidi . 
receives  the  Aigue-blanche,  the  Melescn,  and  the  RiouLe), 
and  several  small  mountain  streams,  as  the  Crcvoux,  the 
Vachere,  &c.  Tho  Uhaye.  from  Barcelonette  (which  receives 
the  Ubayete,  and  the  Bochelardj.juins  the  Durance  10  miles 
below  Embrun.  From  the  junction  of  the  Ubaye  tho 
Duranoe  flows  first  south-wast,  then  south,  and  then  west 
by  north  135  miles,  into  theRhtoe  below  Avignon.  leeelving 
a  great  number  of  tributaries,  of  which  tho  principal  are 
the  Bnecb  (which  joins  it  at  Sisteron),  the  united  streams 
of  the  Bc?i  and  the  Blcono  from  Dignc,  the  Asse,  the 
^'e^don  frutu  Castellaue,  and  the  (^lavon  from  Apt.  In 
the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  bed  of  the  Durance  is  full 
of  islands.  The  stream  is  very  rapid,  and  its  inundations 
frequent.  It  is  not  navig^ble^  but  u  used  for  floating  tim- 
ber. Many  of  it*  tcibutnries  are  used  for  floeling.  ft  wai 
known  to  nie  Romans  by  the  name  Druentia. 

DURANGO,  a  town  in  the  Mexican  Uriit  il  States,  tho 
capital  of  the  stjite  of  the  same  name,  is  siLuuitii  in  about 
•J4"  N.  lat.  and  near  105°  W.  lonif.  in  a  wide  plain, 
6^4n  feet  above  the  sea,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
Sierra  Madre,  which  rises  to  the  west  of  the  town.  Its 
population  amounts  to  upwards  of  28.0110  aooK  and  it 
caiiies  on  a  considerable  commerce  in  the  afiieultuTal  pro- 
duce of  the  country  lying  about  it,  and  in  that  of  the  numer- 
ous and  rich  mines,  partly  situated  in  the  feiierra  Madre 
and  partly  cast  of  the  town.  Iron  ore  is  found  within  a 
quarter  ui'a  league  from  the  town,  but  the  attempts  to  turn 
it  to  advantage  have,  so  far  as  we  know,  not  succeeded  to 
any  extent.  Not  far  Arom  Durango  is  tho  Brena.  a  tract 
more  than  30  miles  in  length  and  about  half  that  width, 
which  is  occupied  by  hills  composed  of  basalt  and  covered 
with  scoria;  among  them  i.s  a  crater  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions.   (■Iliimholdt;  Ward.) 

DURANTK,  FRANCESCO,  a  celebrated  Italian  com- 
jKiser,  was  born  in  Naples,  m  16'.);{,  and  educated  under 
Alessandro  Scarlatti.  His  >»orks  are  not  numerous*  and 
chiefly  of  the  sacred  kind.  I'he  duets,  on  which  his  repu- 
tation now  mainly  rests,  are^  Dr.  Bumey  atatMi,  the  cmta- 
taa  of  ha  master,  arranged  for  two  voices  t  Henee  the  flune 
of  this  much-vaunted  composer  will  hereafter  depend  or  ^bat 
of  his  disciples,  Pcrtrolesi,  Piccini,  Sacchini,  Paisieiio,  &,c., 
will)  rccoived  instructio--  ""rrm  hiin  at  the  Neapolitan  Con- 
sersatorios  of  St.  Ono/rto,  and  the  Poveri  di  Uetu  Crisi», 
of  both  of  which  Durante  was  the  principal. 

DURA'ZZO.  DURA'S.  the  antieot  £pidaiiiinia»  allec^ 
irards  called  Dyrraehium,  u  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Albania, 
in  41°  22'  N.  lat.,  and  19"  27'  E.  long.,  situated  on  the 
south  coast  of  a  peninsula  which  projecta  into  the  Adriatic, 
and  ftirins  tlie  south  boundary  of  the  gulf  of  Drin.  Epi- 
damnus  vma  a  colony  of  Corcyra  [Ck>LOt«Y],  but  it  after- 
wards changed  its  name  into  Dyrraehium.  It  fell  un<^ 
the  Romans  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  and 
its  harbour  became  the  principal  means  of  communication 
between  Italyand  the  north  parts  of  Oraeoe,  Macedonia, 
and  Hffaee.  The  Romans  embarking  at  Rrundisinm,  whkb 
is  nearly  opposite,  landed  at  Dyrraehium.  and  thence  by 
the  Via  £|iiiatia  they  reached  TheMalonica,  on  the  ifigean 
sea.  Pompey  defended  Dyrraehium  with  success  against 
Cscsor  before  the  battle  of  Pbatsaiia.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  Dyrraehium  came  successively  into  tbe 
bands  of  the  Gotbs.  Bulgarians*  and  the  Nomnna  ftmn 
Sicily,  who  nrndeit  ih«r  gtmnghold  in  thoir  wnn  witt  the 
QyiMrtiiMMiBpmM.  ItaflmM  Ml  into  the  iMm^  «( 
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liMI  YMitUinf,  fVom  whom  it  was  taken  by  sultati  Bavazid 

n.  Duraiio  is  now  included  in  the  parhalik  of  Skutari, 
Aetr  the  borders  of  that  of  Berat,  It  rarries  on  some  trade 
by  spa,  ami  exports  the  surplus  corn  which  grows  abun- 
dantly in  the  neighbouring  plains.  Its  populiUioil is  reck- 
oned at  batween  4000  and  SOUO.  and  it  has  a  Qmk  bithop. 
It  is  ft  place  little  visited  by  tntellers :  the  scanty  remains 
of  ApoUonia,  wbidi  are  two  short  davs'  journey  to  the  south 
of  it,  near  tho  banks  of  the  Apsus,  nave  been  described  by 
Colonel  Leake  and  Dr.  Holland.  (Leake's  Travel*  through 
Northern  Greece.)  I^dteWM  |in«eill)Bd  bjrIlllWlS  ftom 
proceeding  to  Durazzo. 

John,  the  eighth  son  of  Ottfles  IL  of  Anjnu.  king  of 
NLpies.  sssumed,  with  Uto  eotiMMit  of  the  ByiaAline  em* 
perar.  thtf  title  of  ddke  of  Durazso  ttid  lord  of  Albenia; 
and  from  him  sprung  the  Durazzo  brunch  of  the  Anjous, 
who  rcij^ued  a  while  over  Naples  and  Hun-an-.  Charles 
III.,  king  of  Naples,  Tvas  a  i;raiidso:i  oi'  .luhn;  he  died  in 
Hungary,  and  left  two  children,  Ladislaus  and  Joauna, 
trho  nigaid  in  tituisiutt  it  W»pl>^  bat  4tod  both  «itbout 


BHHtfl  lta*fritin.    Acttultlic.    Silver.   W«!(hl.  4199  i^ralnt. 

DtREN.  a  minor  circle  of  the  administrative  circle  of 
Achen  (Aix  la  Chapelle),  in  the  Prussian  protince  of  the 
fthine.  Its  area  is  about  215  sauare  miles,  and  it  contains 
1  town,  I  market  village^  lOt  ▼U*ager,  ftbd  It  hAtnlets,  v^ith 
t  pOpulfttion  of  About  4B,600  (1816,  37,186).  The  Roer 
traverses  it  front  south  to  north-west :  it  is  hilly  in  parts, 
and  ha.'i  about  128,000  acres  of  arable  land,  1  S,3.10  of  mea- 
dows and  piLstures,  and  51,700  of  womk  and  foreiU.  It  pro- 
duces much  grain  and  fruit,  rrars  i  atilo,  contains  iron,  lead, 
tklum,  and  coa*  mines^ahd  manufactures  woollens,  ironware, 
paper.  Vegetable  dl.  fte. 

DOREN,  \hi:  chief  town,  called  by  tho  Romans 
Marcodui'um.  wiieiice  lU  former  name  of  Mark-Diiren, 
lies  near  the  banks  of  the  Roer,  60°  46'  N.  lat,,  and  6°  3G' 
E.  long.  It  ii  a  wailed  town,  the  seat  of  a  public  mining- 
direction,  posMMMaRoman  Otholic  gymnasium  or  high 
school,  ihre*  ouDiieries,  five  Catholio  and  two  Protestant 
ehunaei)  an4  a  synaeogue,  and  contains  about  CMO  in- 
habitaiiU:  in  18)8  theu-  numben  wei4  4909  J  and  in  1825. 
9610.  Diiren  has  considerable  manufiietures  of  fine  and 
ordinary'  woollen  cloths,  sUilTs.  and  coverlids,  which  employ 
between  1200  and  1300  hands,  as  well  a-s  of  screws,  iintl 
nails.    There  are  also  manufactures  of  iron  and  .sitel  wuie, 

Eapcr,  coarfc  cottons,  soap,  leather,  oil,  trinkets,  &c  It 
as  an  extensive  trade  in  grain,  a  borse  market,  and  three 
laige  fiurs  in  the  oourto  of  the  jear.  On  this  spot  iavend 
eohortt  of  the  Obil  who  had  assumed  ine  ttoaan  name  of 
Agrippinenses,  were  surprized  and  cut  topieccs  by  Civilis, 
the  Batavian  leader,  in  tue  year  70  a.d.  (Tacit. //u/.  iv.  28.) 

DURER.  ALBRECHT,  or  ALBERT,  bom  at  Nurnberg 
the  2eth  of  Mav.  iUl,  waa  the  son  of  a  skilM  goldsmith, 
and  teeeind  that  aound  edueatita  wllieli  the  Wealthy 
burghers  of  the  free  towns  of  Germany  were  aOQUStomed  to 
give  to  their  children.  In  all  nranclics  of  instruction  Albrecht 
made  great  prot^res'^,  and  <liow(  il  aUo  much  ingenuity  in  the 
profession  R)r  which  he  was  intended;  hut  his  genius  being 
nut  towards  a  nobler  art,  be  ^ave  up  at  once,  to  the  great 
veiation  «r  his  fsther,  the  working  or  oold,  and  plaoed  him- 
idf  ilriffr  ti»  VMH  able  pafaiter  ef  his  native  ooubtty, 


MiSbaal  Wohlgemuth  (1486).  After  finishing  his  appren 
tieeship  he  set  out  on  bis  travels,  and  in  1490  went  throut^h 
Oertnanv.  On  his  j'uirney  lie  ))aiiite(l  portraits  and  other  pic- 
tures which  were  highly  admired.  Improved  by  experience 
and  with  increased  reputation,  he  returned  home  in  1494, 
and  soon  after  executed  his  master-piece,  a  drawing  of 
Orpheus.  It  was  the  custom  of  those  times  §af  a  paintWi 
in  order  to  be  reeeived  and  aaknawtodged  aa  ft  anater,  to 
exhibit  a  pieee  «hleh  merited  the  appfobatfSn  of  his 
teachpr  and  of  the  other  masteri)  of  his  cwft.  Wlu-n  this 
was  aoeemphaliMl,  the  oandidaie  leeeived  a  kind  of  diploma, 
and  was  entided  to  dm  beoMn  and  fights  of  a 


After  obtaining  the  tnastership  Diirer  ristted  ttolland 
and  Italy,  where  he  executetl  some  if  his  best  pictures 
such  as  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew  for  the  churc) 
of  St.  Mark,  and  Adam  and  Eve  for  the  German  church 
in  Venice,  which  was  afterwards  bought  for  the  Gallery  o 
Prague.  In  Bologna  he  became  acquainted  with  Rapbad, 
who  esteemed  him  highly.  In  token  of  their  friendship,  each 
presented  the  other  with  his  portrait  He  returned  home 
in  1307.  wtdidwt^tttationorbeii^tfMfliitpaintarorfait 
country. 

'Or'taiiily,'  says  Vasari  (Vi:e  dc'  Pittori),  'tftfdl diligent, 
industrious,  universal  man  had  been  a  native  of  Tuscany, 
and  if  he  could  have  studied  as  we  have  done  hi  Rome,  he 
Would  ban  been  the  bestpaidter  ill  imr  oomttrj,  as  be  wu 
the  most  edebratid  that  Germany  evvt  had.* 

His  productions  Wore  sn  highly  valued  to  attract  the 
notice  of  ibe  tuosi  pov".  erful  sovereigns  of  his  tiine.Ma.ximilian 
the  First  and  Charles  the  Fiflli,  who  ap]ioii)Ud  him  their 
painter,  and  bestowed  upon  him  riches  and  honours. 

To  pllsase  his  father  Diirer  had  married,  against  his 
inclination,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  neiebhour ;  but 
the  match  turned  out  ao  uidbrhnMrte  that  It  embittered 
his  life,  and  his  countrymen  attributed  his  premature 
death  to  his  domestic  misfortune.  It  is  said  that  his 
wife  was  not  deficient  in  pcr'^mal  attractions,  but  peevish 
and  jealous  to  the  utmost  degree.  He  died  broken-hearted 
in  1528.  in  the  SSthyear  of  his  age.  The  senate  of  Numbeig, 
to  honour  the  memory  of  their  illustrious  citizen,  decreed  him 
a  nubile  fhnetal.  Which  tras  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and 
solemnity.  This  circumstance  has  led  some  of  his  biogra- 
phers to  suppose  that  Diirer  died  in  poverty,  which  how- 
ever was  not  the  case.  In  spite  of  his  liberality,  he  left  a 
tolerably  good  fortune  to  his  surviving  Xanlippe. 

Durer*8  paintings  are  admired  for  the  vivid  and  fertile 
imas^natioQ,  the  sublime  conception,  and  the  wonderful 
union  of  boldness  and  correctness  of  deai)pi  vhleh  fbey  dis- 
play. He  was  the  first  man  in  Getaiukj  Irfao  tangbt  the 
rules  of  perspective  and  the  pruportiona  of  the  human  body 
acwirdin^  to  mathematical  and  anatomical  principles.  Id 
fact,  hi.s  works  were  in  this  respeit  so  chis-u  al,  that  e\eii 
his  prints  and  wood-cuts  were  puri  based  by  the  Italian 
painters  for  their  improvement  in  those  branches. 

Some  critics  have  found  fault  with  the  unneceiiary  cot- 
rectnaaaef  dralMng  and  the  exuberance  of  his  iitMsbiatioti ; 
but  the  only  ikolt  tiiat  can  be  really  objected  to  htm  fs  his 
total  lu  glect  of  costume.  Yet  this  fault  is  more  cun\en- 
tioiial  than  real.  His  jiictures,  In  spite  i  f  this  \iolatior.  of 
the  rules  of  taste,  produce  lasting  impres^i  of  the  sub- 
lime and  beautiful ;  andimpartial  judges  must  always  honour 
in  him  the  greatest  master  of  tho  German  school. 

Besides  his  great  historical  psitltinga,  the  best  of  which  ate 
in  the  collections  of  Vienna,  Pragoe,  HunielL  and  Dresden. 
Diirer  has  left  some  landscapes  that  are  highly  valued. 
Some  of  his  paintings  were  in  England  in  the  eoUeetion  of 
Ljrd  Arundel.  Diirer  was  also  an  excellent  engraver  in 
copper  and  wood ;  bis  woodcuts  are  inasierpieces  of  the  art, 
and  considered  equal  to  those  of  Hiieo  da  Girpi. 

The  best  among  his  woodcuts,  both  in  respect  of  inven- 
Hon  and  execution,  are  his  greater  Passion  and  h>a  Rcffda" 
tion  of  St.  John.  8o  much  were  the}'  aovigbt  after,  txta 
during  his  lifetime,  that  a  Venetian  artist  was  hiduced  to 
counterfeit  them.  When  iMirer  heard  of  thi.s  forgery,  he 
went  to  Venice,  and  commenced  a  suit  ag.iinst  ihe  man. 
whose  name  was  Marc  Antonio  Kianci.  The  senate  of 
Venice  would  have  punished  the  offender  severely,  if  Diirer 
had  not  obtained  his  pardon.  There  i9&  volume  conluinin:: 
more  than  200  original  ^trings  by  Albert  I>iirer  in  the 
print-room  of  the  British  Museum,  which  fbrmerly  belonged 
to  the  collection  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  was  pnjbably  part 
of  the  celebtaled  collection  of  Diirer's  friend  W.  Pirkhatner. 
In  the  same  room  is  preserved  an  cxoulsitc  canini;  by  him, 
in  hone-stone,  of  the  Birth  of  SL  Jonn,  bequeathed  to  tbe 
Museum  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight,  Who  had  pUtdUMad  It  the 
price  of  500J!.  It  is  dated  I&IO. 

An  extensive  collection  ef  Albert  DQrer's  engravuin 
was  bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum  bf  th«  bte  Mr. 
N.'dlekens. 

Diirer's  portraits  were  also  hichly  esteemed:  it  was  jaio 
of  him  that  be  nut  only  iM^sessed  ilie  talent  of  catching  tlit< 
exact  expre.osion  of  the  features,  bttt  alsoof  dSiUlMtlllf  thn 
different  characters  and  nations. 

Two  invehtiona  are  attributed  to  him ;  that  of  print^ttg 
traodcHla  ;ii  two  «dloua»  aiid  that  oif  eldhiilg.  Som*,  how- 
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ever.  Jjpufe  his  claim  to  the  invpi.tiiin  of  the  art  of  etching, 
thau£h  It  in  not  deoitMl  that  be  w&i  the  firet  who  cxculled 

iu  ii 

Ut  ilia  private  Ufa  be  «w  »mub1eb  ttpri^t,  and  bone- 
folnt  He  w$$  •  ttiong  supporter  tae  Protestant  reli- 
gion, without  making  any  nreteoiions  to  superior  piety. 

Durer  wrote  ssveral  valueble  works,  on  geometry,  pcr- 

rlive,  and  fortifn  ution     TI«  Wstowcd  such  labour  on 
purity  of  his  native  tongue,  that  his  wntiu^fs  even  luiw 
are  well  worth  the  study  of  the  Greruiiui  s<  hiilar. 

While  the  French  corruption  of  taste  was  exercising  a 
baneAM  influence  over  the  fine  arts,  pUrer  yna  looke4  upon 
u  sbtfbaii^p ;  but  opinion  ia  noweliNigedi  iui4  tbe  modent 
lehoo]  of  German  painters  and  oritiee  view  him  as  one  of 
ihtir  ^-reat  masters,  and  a--  a  model  by  following  M  hirh  the 
art  ofpaintinir  may  be  brought  bark  to  its  former  dignity. 

Hi»  Uff  has  bot^ti  written  by  Arend  and  Roth,  and  lately 
hy  Heller,  nho  has  given  the  most  critical  and  complete 
raialuguc  uf  all  his  works.  Goethe,  T>eck.  Wackenrade, 
asd  ouier  distingniibed  writen  bare  vindic^ed  his  claims. 

IfUSFBY,  THOMAS,  was  horn  in  Deyonihire^  but 
the  exart  time  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  He  was  designed 
fcr  th*i  law,  but  quitted  that  profession  for  poetry.  His 
d^»ma.^  had  remarkabK-  .sui  t  i  ss  in  the  days  of  Charles  II., 
but  acre  soon  afterwards  bauiahed  from  the  stage  on  ac- 
eouatefdwir  outrageous  indeccnc:y,  and  at  present  scarcely 
tWr  nanoi  are  known,  excent  to  the  students  of  English 
4tmatie  hietory.  Much  of  his  ftinie  was  owing  to  his 
longs  and  satirical  odes,  which  he  is  said  to  hare  himself 
tung  in  a  Uvely  and  agreeable  manner.  Ho  is  representnl 
in  the  '  Guardian '  as  being  on  sue  li  t.^riii!,  of  intimacy  with 
Charles  II.,  tliat  the  king  would  suuielimes  lean  on  his 
>ht>ulder  and  hum  tunes  with  him:  he  was  aUu  a  fa- 
vourite at  moat  convivial  parties,  and  wa<«  so  much  cele- 
iaated  (or  his  qualities  as  a  good  oompanion,  that  it  was 
ooQiidered  a  kind  of  honour  to  have  been  in  his  com- 
pany. He  was  reduced  to  great  distress  in  the  latter  part 
vt  htt  life,  and  applied  tu  the  inunagurs  of  the  theatre,  who 
pcriDrmed  for  his  l)cnofit  o;iu  of  bis  c^^medies.  The  profit!, 
vhioh  were  ac({iiired  seem  to  have  been  suiUcient  to  render 
his  bstdays  comparatively  easy,  if  any  judgment  is  to  bo  i 
fiMmded  on  his  poenuof  this  period,  which  are  written  with  i 
liwUassa,  He  died  in  1 7 23.  and  was  buried  at  St.  James's. 


and  south  hy  Nortluiniberland,  ft-om  whicli  it  i<  fseparated 
on  the  north  by  the  river  Wensbcck,  on  the  south  by  the 
river  Bhth,  and  on  tiie  east  by  the  German  Ocean.  It  is 
7  mih*s  long  from  ea.st  to  west,  nnd  li^  mile*  broad  frotq 
north  tu  south.  4.  The  third  detached  portioM,  the  par||li 
of  Craikob  is  near  Easingwoiild,  iu  YorMliirab  and  ia  suf* 
rounded  by  that  oonnt^:  it  is  Smiles  long  from  north  ta 
south,  and  about  2^  miles  broad.  The  areas  of  tlio  several 
portions,  as  found  by  taking  the  ureas  of  the  sovcral  paria))«M» 
areaeMhnra: — 

ItMatf 

If aio  portion  .      ,      .      ,  Ctl.«»C 

Norhamshire  and  Islandshire  ,  49|68( 
BedUngtoii  parish  .  t  •  8,9)0 
Oaikapanaa  .  «      .  3,riuo 
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AfiOQeclion  of  D'Urfey's  poems,  entitled  '  PiUs  to  purge 
Mekneboly,'  is  extremely  rare,  ami  selU  fur  a  high  price. 
It  IS  much  L'^tL'tirned  by  thi>~e  lul  liui^rapheni  WQp  ihink 
^t-entious  works  valuable  if  tliey  uru  but  kcarce. 

DURHAM)  an  English  county,  cun.sUtine  of  the  main 
psit.  between  the  lifaif  Tytte  apid  an^  of  |hl9e  de- 
tached portions,  whieb  are  saparvtad  from  tM  main  portion 
by  the  mtervening  county  of  Northumberland,  or  by  that 
« York-  1.  Tbo  main  portion  is  bounde<I  on  the  north 
<ad north- we.'it  tiy  N  inhumberland,  from  which  it  is  for  the 
noit  part  separated  by  the  river  Tyuu  and  its  tributaries, 
the  Stanley  Burn  and  the  river  Oerwent ;  on  the  west  it  is 
boaodod  by  Cumbarlaod  and  We^tiporeland.  from  thfs  former 
«f  whi4t  U  ia  p«rtly  naniiilnd  by  the  Crook  9ttr%  a  feeder 
«r  tbalbao,  and  fnm  ihf  lalfwr  kw  the  Tees  itsalf;  on  the 
•nth  it  is  bounded  by  Yorkshire,  from  which  it  is  separated 
thr.>ut;h  lut  by  ;he  nverTeoa ;  aiul  mm  the:  east  it  is  bounded 
l>j  tiie  Gcmiiiii  Oojan.  Jts  greatest  length  is  from  east  to 
wt»t,  from  .Seaton  Snook,  a  headland  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tees,  to  the  junction  of  the  Crook  Burn  and  the  Tees,  op 
Iks  boundary  ot  the  three  counties  of  Cumberland,  West- 
mweland.  and  Durban),  -ti  tntlM;  it»  greatest  brsadth,  »t 
n|ht  anglea  to  the  length,  is  firom  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of 
tbsTync,  at  South  Shields,  to  Storkbuni,  ur  Sin  kburii.  on 
the  Ti'ti>.  .lu  miles.  Tliu  priiiciiial  (li;tai  iit_'<l  pan,  con- 
sisting of  Nurhamsliire  and  l>l;uul-,huc,  which  latter  in- 
tiudis  Iluly  lalaud  and  die  Fame  Isles,  is  bounded  on  llie 
norib  by  Berwick  bounds,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Taeidi  on  tha  iwctb-v«i»  aild  ffMl  hy  ^arviokahire  in 
SmIhA.  front  tiM  al«o  it  is  wpuntad  by  the  Tweed ; 
•a  tb«  south  by  Nonhumberland.  and  on  the  east  and 
tMMh-east  by  the  German  Octmn.  Tiie  form  of  this  portion 
c^f  the  county  approaches  that  of  a  tnanijle,  of  which  one 
iidti  faces  the  north  and  nortli-west,  and  is  nearly  1 1  miles 
I'^i;  ID  a  straight  line;  anotlier.  tho  nurih-eust,  and  is  14 
Bliss  bug  in  a  itraigltt  Una;  and  the  thinl,  the  wiftbi  and 
■  Uoilashmg  ma  straight  line.  a.  The  second  iletaf had 
fiation.  eomnehending  ibe  parish  of  Bedlington.  some- 
tiHM  MUad  oadlingtonsbinb  ia  boitoded  «n  tha  north,  waat. 


The  area  of  the  whole  ii  alNMil  1097  square  mflaa.  TW 
population  in  1831  waa  263.9t0,|;hring  231  to  a  aQuara  ndl* 

m  size  and  in  absolute  and  relative  population  Durham  it 

below  the  average  of  the  English  counties.  Durham,  the 
capital  of  the  county,  is  on  the  Wear,  i.Jj  nules  in  k 
straight  line  north  by  west  of  London  ;  nules  by  the 
road  through  Bahlock,  Stamfonl,  Doncastcr,  Boroughbridge, 
and  Bishop  Auckland ;  or  by  that  through  Buroughhridgiu 
Northallertoiuan4DnrUnigtpn:  or  263  iniha  by  the  rrad 
used  by  tha  Thnno.  B^inburnt.  an4  York  mail,  through 
Ware.  Huntingdon,  Stamfara,  Doncaster,  Vurk,  E.ismg- 
would,  Tliirsk.  Nortliallerton,  and  Darhngtoii.  The  main 
portion  of  tlie  couniv  is  comprehended  between  27' and 
55'  1'  N.  latitude,  aiid  1"  b'  and  2"  21'  uf  W.  longitude. 

Coast,  fslunds,  tfc — ^The  coast  of  the  county  of  Purham 
is  for  the  most  part  low,  especially  in  the  daiachod  portiona 
of  the  eounty.  Islandshire  has  no  eliVs,  neither  has  Be^h 
lingtonsbire.  From  Islandshire  sand  banks  (Fenham 
flats)  run  out  and  connect  Holy  Tsland  with  the  main  land, 
so  as  to  rcndi'r  the  island  acce.ssible  at  low  water  to  veliiclos 
of  all  kinds;  tiiougii  the  sands  are  dungeruus  tu  persons 
not  ac(|uainted  with  them.  In  the  main  poriiun  of  the 
county  there  are  several  ranges  of  dills,  as  al  Suter  Pointi 
between  the  Tyne  and  the  ^\  ear ;  along  the  coast  fron^  th# 
Wear  softthvaid  to  Hawthorn  Daain ;  ^jgtixk  along  Um  ooiiyt 
for  three  mOea  ooutp  i^nn  Harden  Pomt,  at  the  headland 
on  wliiib  Hartlepool  stands;  and  again  at  Seaton  Rents 
.\\\  li.ese  clills  are  uf  magnesiun  limestone,  ai^r^pl  those  ^ 
Beaton  Rents,  w  hich  are  formed  hf  fOC|ta  thff  ff4  IMll 
or  new  red  sandstone  formation. 

Holy  Island  i«  of  an  irregular  form,  nu»rly  4  miles  Ium 
&oni  aaat  bar  wPttt  In  VMt  by  north*  ^  w*r^  9  brpag 
from  noidi  Id  amid|.  It  eon^M  «ofM»  ind  had  ip 
1831  a  population  of  836  pafMMM»  Hiis  udand  was  called  by 
tho  Britons  Inis  Medicante,  and  was  afterwards  known  by 
the  name  of  Lindisfarnc :  its  name  of  Ho]y  Ulanil  was 
given  to  il  from  its  having  been  the  |-esidea<'e  of  sevor{)l 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Saxon  churoh.  It  was  anticntly  the 
seat  of  a  bisboprick,  and  bad  a  monaatery  under  the  govfiji* 
ment ' 
a  cell 

church  of  the  monastery  is  now  in  ruins.  The  soil  of  the 
island  is  rich,  but  Leli^ie  the  indosure  of  tho  common  in 
there  weru  only  torty  acrra  under  tUlago,  and  that 
l>ortion  was  subject  to  intar(X)mroonage  as  soon  as  tha  crops 
were  reaped,  There  is  a  sipall  village  or  town  on  the  weet 
aida,  ibrinarly  much  more  extensive :  the  inhabitanta  are 
obipfly  engaged  in  fishing.  There  is  a  small  hartwir  and 
an  old  castle,  which  during  the  last  war  was  occupied  by  a 
garrison  sent  from  Herwii^k.  Thisca>lle  is  upon  a  lofty  ruck 
of  whinstone.  in  tlie  south  east  «x)rn<'r  of  the  lale.  On  the 
north-east  side  of  the  island  is  u  jirijecting  tuiigue  o!  land  a 
iiiile  long,  and  in  some  parta  only  sixty  yards  bnamL  <H>6\)- 
pied  bv  rabbits  \  on  one  side  of  this  tongue  the  ^ili  tin 
ipeD  ebbing  while  i(  ia  dowipg  on  oihef, 

Tha  Fama  Irianda  tie  to  the  atmth-aaat  of  Holy  lolani 
The  group  consists  of  several  .>^niall  islets  or  rocks,  some  of 
which  are  visible  only  at  h>w  water.    They  produet  kelfh 

and  some  of  tlum  u  111  tie  gum,  Tberp  am  two  hghmwHis 

on  two  islets  uf  the  group. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  Cfmmunicati<m(l.—J>\uh$itt  mnr 
be  charaeteriMd  as  «  Juliy  fcuntj.  Th«  vMlnnt  Muif  ia 


of  the  bishopa,  which  was  nibaaqaently  redpaB4  tqbo 

11  of  the  Benedictine  monastciy  of  Durham*  Tb* 


overspread  by  the  branehes  of  the  great  Wwif  Obain, 

from  the  eastern  slope  of  which  the  chief  nvers  of  tha 
eoupty  (lev.  The  two  prwcipiU  hiauvbes  of  this 
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which  belong  to  Durham,  are  separated  from  mvh  oIIk  i 
by  Wearrlale,  the  valley  of  the  Wear;  from  the  Yorkshire 
lulls  bv  Teosdalc.  or  Teasdale,  the  valley  of  the  Tees  ;  and 
from  tooM  of  Nortbumberland  by  the  valley  in  which  the 
DenpeDt;  •  feeder  of  the  Tyne,  flowa.  Large  portions  of 
the  mountain  district  consist  of  moor-lands  covered  with 
heath,  or,  as  it  is  here  termed. '  ling.'  The  hills  north  of 
Weardale  liave  the  name  of  Weunlale  Forest,  ;iti<l  those 
north  of  Tcasdalo  are  colled  Teai^alu  Forest :  but  they  are 
bare  of  wood. 

The  prindpal  elevations  in  the  county  arc  Kilhope  Law 
(219(>  h.),  Cross  Ridge,  BolU  Law,  Baron  Hope,  Collier 
Lnr(1678  ftX  and  Futberlj  Fell,  in  Weaidale  Forest; 
Pike  Law,  West  Pike,  Manner  Gill  Pelle,  and  Bglestone 
Bank,  iti  Toasdale  Forest ;  Pontnp  Pike,  on  T-anche«tcr 
Coiiiinon,  south  c3st  of  the  valley  of  the  DerwentdUlB  ft.); 
Down  Hill,  Lizard.  F'ulwell  Hill,  and  Boldon  Hill,  near 
the  Ma,  between  the  Tyne  and  the  W«ar ;  Maiden's  Paps, 
Warden  Law,  or  Wordedow  (63S  ft.)»  Low  Hills,  Hare 
Hill,  and  Hortmoor,  near  tbe  sea,  between  the  Wear  and 
Hartlepool;  Wheatlev  Hill,  north*east  of  DttrbBm;  and 
Brandon  Mount,  soiitli-wcst  of  the  i>amc  city,  but  OD.  the 
norlh  side  uf  the  valley  of  the  Wear  (873  ft.) 

The  moors  are  chiefly  oecupied  as  pasturage  for  sheep 
of  the  black-faced  or  heath  kind,  and  tor  a  few  young 
cattle  and  horses.  The  best  woo^led  part  of  the  county  is 
the  vale  of  Derwent,  which  h  especially  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  oak;  but  it  produces  also  ash,  elm,  birch,  and 
alder,  and  a  quantity  of  tiuderwood,  esnecially  haids. 

Thtr  chief  riven  ere  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Tees, 
with  their  tributaries.  Tlie  Tyne  drains  the  northern  parts, 
the  Wear  the  middle,  and  the  Tees  the  southern. 

The  Tyne  [Nokthumbrrlaxd]  forms  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  county  for  about  18  miles,  frinn  the  junction  of 
Ibe  Stanley  Bum  at  Wylnm  to  the  sea.  and  ito  navigation 
txtenib  from  above  Newcastle  to  tbe  aea,  a  dolMce  of 
Jboat  1$  ndlea.  Its  Diirhem  alflnenis  are  tbe  Derwent 
and  Team  rivers  and  the  Sinnli  ,  m  l  Iledworlh  Burii^. 

The  Derwent  rises  in  Norkli  in.  riUMtl,  and  llnwmtj  east, 
reaches,  about  3  tmles  from  its  hjjn  .\  the  border  of  Dur- 
ham, alonx  which  it  tlows,  first  east  and  thon  north-east, 
tlwn  10Utfi<flaat^  and  then  north-east  again  for  16  or  17 
nQei,  reeaiving  on  its  right  (or  Durham)  bank  the  Nuck- 
ton,  Beltshope,  Bsnmhope,  Hysop.  and  Hetaelop  Bums,  or 
Becks  (t.  e.  small  streams;  the  last  two  unite  before  en- 
tering the  Derwent) ;  and  on  its  left  (or  Northumberland) 
bank  many  others.  At  the  junction  of  the  Milk,  or  Milch 
Bum  it  leaves  the  border  (which  here  turns  uli'  to  the 
north),  and  flows  through  the  county  for  about  9  mile^^ 
north  east,  tiU  it  again  meets  the  border,  and  &Us  into  the 
ryne  3  milaa  absee  Nvwoaatlft.  Its  whole  coune  ia  S8  to 
SO  miles. 

Tbe  river  Item  liaei  on  die  side  of  Pontop  Pike,  and 

flows  first  east-by-north  and  then  north-by- wei^t  about  1.'! 
miles  into  tbe  Tyne,  about  a  mile  above  Newcastle.  The 
S  L  a  n  ley  Burn  and  tiM  Hedworth  Bum  are  only  fbur  or  five 
miles  long. 

The  Wear  rises  near  Kilhope  Law,  and  flows  east  and 
south-east  above  4  miles  to  Burtree  or  Bowectree  Foid.  In 
this  part  of  its  eonrseit  is  known  as  the  KilboM  Bum,  «nd 

is  joined  by  the  Welhope  and  Burabope,  ana  some  other 
bums.  From  Bowertree  Ford  the  Wear  flows  east-by-sout)i 
18  miles  to  tbe  junction  of  the  Bedbum  river,  passing  the 
towns  of  Stanhope  and  Wokingham,  and  reeeiving  on  the 
right  bank  the  Irshope.  Hartbope,  Dadn-e,  Swinhope,  Wes- 
tenhope,  Snowhope,  and  Bollihope  Burns  (the  last  of  which 
receives  the  Harenope) ;  and  on  the  left  Dank  the  Middle- 
hope,  Rookhope.  Stanhope,  Shittlebope,  Wescrow,  Houslip, 
and  Eals  Bums,  all  of  which  are  small.  The  Woscrow  re- 
ceives the  Tunstall  and  the  Tborahope.  The  Bedburn 
river  is  ff»nned  by  the  junction  of  the  Euden  and  Sharn- 
berry  Becks,  and  subsequently  of  the  North  Grain  Beck, 
and  anothL'r  U>  which  the  maps  give  no  name.  This 
apper  part  of  the  course  of  tbe  Wear  is  through  the  wild 
ana  ronumtie  diatrict  of  Weaidale,  bounded  on  each  side 
by  high  hills.  From  the  junetion  of  the  Bedbum  the  Wear 
flow>i  still  ea.st-by-south  G  miles  to  Bishop  Auelvlimd.  In 
its  way  it  is  joined  on  the  right  by  the  Lin  Burn.  oi>  the 
left  by  the  Bitch  Burji,  ru  d  at  Bishop  AuekJaiid  by  tlie 
6aunla»,  which  riseii  on  Kglcstoue  Common,  and  has  a 
course  of )  5  miles.  The  Gaunless,  near  its  source,  is  called 
the  Hyndon  Book:  it  is  Joined  in  its  ooune  by  the  Homber 
BmIl    liem  Biihop  Anddaad  like  W«w  tons  to  the 


north-east,  and  flows  in  a  very  winding  coutso  about  "i^  ot 
.17  iniles  past  Durham  and  Chcatcr-le-Stre^t  into  tlie  Ger- 
man Ocean  at  Sunderland.  Between  Bishop  Auckland 
and  Durham  it  veoeivea  the  Croxdale  Be$k  and  the  Shinkly 
river  on  Ao  right  bank,  and  the  "Stocldey  Beck  and  the 
Browney  river  on  the  left.  The  Brovmey  river  is  the 
largest  of  thciie;  it -rises  on  Satley  Common,  and  flows  first 
east  and  then  south-by-ea*t  17  miles,  receiving  the  Pan, 
the  Sroallhope,  and  the  Derness  (which  is  joined  by  the 
Hedley)  Becks.  Below  Durham  the  Wear  receives  the 
Stanley  Burn,  united  with  the  Cock  Burn  on  tbe  left  bank, 
and  the  Lumley  Burn  on  the  right  bank,  all  at  or  near 
Choster-hi-Street.  The  whole  eourse  of  the  Wear  may  be 
etttmated  at  about  6S  miles,  fer  about  18  or  to  of  which, 
viz.  up  tfi  the  city  of  Durham,  it  is  navigable.  It  is  crossed 
at  Sunderland,  near  its  mouth,  by  an  iron  brid<;e  of  one 
arch,  of  236  feet  span  and  100  feet  above  high  watei  mark. 
The  importance  of  its  navigation  arises  from  the  export  of 
cools  from  the  neighbouring  mines,  far  tbepiodace  of  which 
it  furnishes  an  outlet  London  and  many  towns  upon  tho 
Thames  and  on  the  eastern  eoast  reeeiv«  a  eonsiderable  por- 
lion  of  their  siipplv  of  roals  from  the  Wear. 

The  Tees  rises  in  Cumberland,  on  the  slope  of  Cross  Fell 
(2901  feet  high),  and  for  the  first  few  miles  of  its  course 
forms  the  boundary  between  Cumberland  and  Westroorc 
land.  It  is  joined  by  the  Trout  and  Crook  Becks,  and  upon 
its  junction  with  the  latter  forms  the  boundary  of  the  county 
of  Dtirbam,  separating  it  for  a  very  few  miles  from  West- 
moreland, and  throughout  the  remainder  of  its  coune  from 
Yorkshire.  The  general  direction  of  the  Tees  till  it  reaches 
Sookbum,  nearly  55  miles  from  its  source,  is  <-ast  .south- 
east; from  thence  it  flows  nearly  .30  miles  north-east  into 
the  German  ocean,  its  total  course  being  between  SO  and 
»U  miles.  The  Arst  part  of  the  course  of  the  Tees  to  Bar- 
nard Castle  is  pretty  direct;  it  flows  through  a  narrow 
valley  in  a  hilly  oountrr,  and  ia  swelled  on  the  right  or 
Westmoreland  and  YorVshire  bank  by  several  beccs,  or 
small  rivers,  of  w  hich  the  chief  are  the  Maize  nr  Marys,  the 
Lunc,  and  the  Balder  or  Haulder  :  on  the  left  or  Durham 
bank  it  receives  the  Harwood  joined  with  the  Lansdou  Berk, 
the  Ettersgill,  the  Bowleg  the  Uadsbope  or  Uud»hupe,  the 
Eglestone,  and  one  or  two  others.  The  valleys  watered  by 
these  several  aflluents  of  .the  Tees  open  laterally  into  the 
valley  of  the  Tees,  and  are  many  of  them  remarkable  for 
pictui-esque  beauty.  A  ridge  of  trap  rocks  across  which 
the  river  flows  at  Caldron  Snout,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Maize  or  Marys  Beck,  forms  a  series  of  falls  in  a  distance  of 
596  yards  which  offer  a  fine  conlrjust  to  the  still  m  ater  nf 
The  Wheel,  a  pool  or  lake  into  which  the  river  expand* 
just  above.  At  High  Force,  or  Miokle  Force,  a  few  miles 
lower  down,  another  ridge  of  uwrm-gmined  grey  columuar 
basalt  crosses  the  river,  and  causea  another  ml  of  S6  feet. 
A  few  miles  below  this  fkl!  and  three  above  the  vOlage  of 
Middleton  in  Teasdale,  1  i  lil  <  ks  f  mi  the  bank  of  ih 
river,  and  serve  to  supjioi  i  Wiiicn  Bridyc  which  consists  uf  a 
plank  two  feet  wide,  witli  low  handmds,  suspended  by  irun 
chains  across  the  river,  here  63  feet  wide,  at  an  elevation  of 
56  feet  above  the  water.  Below  Barnard  Castle  the  eourse 
of  the  river  is  still  tolerably  direct  till  it  reaches  the  neigjli- 
boutbood  of  Darlington.  It  reeeives  in  this  part  of  its 
course,  on  the  ri^'ht  b.ank,  the  Greta  from  York-hire,  ami 
on  Its  left  bank,  the  Grand  Rner,  or  Slaindrop  Beck. 
10  or  li  miles  l<»ng,  which  tlows  through  Kab\  Park  and 
past  the  town  of  Staindrop.  receiving;  tile  Forth  or  Sut 
Beck.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Darlington  the  channel 
winds  verr  much.  At  Croft  near  Darlington  it  receives  n 
considerable  stream  on  its  right  bank,  and  on  the  left  tbe 
river  Skcme,  which,  rising  between  Durham  and  Hartlepool, 
has  a  very  "windinu;  course  to  the  south-south-west,  of  more 
than  25  miles,  receivinij  several  streams  by  the  way.  aii<l 
paiising  the  town  of  Durliugton  just  before  its  junrtion  wuii 
the  Tees.  The  Tees  does  not  receive  any  considerable 
ofllucnt  after  the  Skerne,  except  theLeven  from  York^-hire. 
It  passes  the  town  of  Stockton,  below  which  ii  receives  the 
fiartburo  and  BiUingham  Beeka^  and  at  Gceatham  Fleet, 
near  its  mouth,  the  KlmeMkm  Beck  united  wMi  anothei 
from  Grealliani.  The  Avido  satuury  of  the  Tees  is  navm  i- 
ble  for  colliers  and  other  large  veswls  up  to  Stockton,  am', 
for  small  craft  scver.il  miles  hi^-her  up,  nbo\  e  \  unii  i  ri 
Yorkshire:  the  navigation  im  been  shortened  by  a  cut,  by 
which  a  considerable  liend  in  the  river  is  avoided. 

ThoM  an  asvetal  small  strmms  which  flow  into  tbe  eon 
between  the  Wear  and  the  Teas.  lliwramaalMOmUk 
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Dean.  Castle  Eden  Dean.  «nd  HasMon  I>e«i. 

TTje  nv.  r  navigation  uf  Durham,  oomprehending  only  the 
i.niti  wiLcfi  of  the  Wear  and  of  the  border  riTcrs  Tyne  and 
Tees,  lb  confined  to  the  cMlern  side  of  the  county.  There 
an  no  canals  or  artificial  cuta,  except  one,  already  noticed, 
mitt  to  thorten  the  winding  course  of  the  Tees. 

Umi  iB«il-ioad  ta  Sdialnftfli,  AbwdMo.  limniMi,  uid 
tlw  north  of  Seotlaad.  ctqmm  thfa  eoontjr  ftom  mdi  into 
north  It  enters  it  at  Ctotl  Bridge  over  the  Tees,  and  passes 
throu;;h  D.irlington.  241  miles  from  town,  Durham  (259 
milesi,  Chesler-le  Street  (265  miles),  and  Gateshead  (272 
lajle^-).  where  it  quits  the  connti,-,  crossing  the  Tyoe  to 
Northumberland.  There  are  two  other  roaiK  froQIMIldon 
to  Dorham  city:  thsv  bnnob  off  from  Uw  Gkigow  and 
Oniide  mafi-tmd  *t  flleoMlk  Oomer  in  Yorkihire,  tnd  enter 
the  county  by  Pierce  Bridge  over  the  Tees  (439  miles  from 
London).  Here  they  divide,  the  right-hand  road  passing 
through  the  vdlage'i  of  Heighington  and  Eldon,  and  this 
l<  ft  hand  ruad  through  Bwhop  Auckland  (24Hi  miles  from 
Lundon).  They  reunite  a  few  miles  beyond  Bishop  Auck- 
land and  &U  in  with  tlie  Sdinbnigh  mail-nwd  near  Simdar- 
laod  Bridgo^  over  tlM  W«ar,  aboiit  6ur  luikt  belbio  noeh- 
mffOuriiam  (SS9  milM). 

The  rood  ftom  London  to  Sundetland  branehw  off  from 
the  Edinburgh  mail-road  at  Th'r-k  iti  Y  irkshire,  and  jpro- 
ceediug  by  Yarm,  upon  leaving  liiai  lown  crosses  the  Tees 
into  the  county  of  Durham,  and  proceeds  forward  to  Stock- 
ton (2i\\  nwles  from  London),  and  from  tbenoe  to  Sunder- 
land. Id  H  miles.  At  Bishop  Wearmoatll,  ollioh  k  •  niborb 
of  SuQdtfiand»  wbon  tho  mod  tuini  off  to  outer  tlioit  town, 
a  Immeli  prooeeding  ftr««id  runs  to  South  ShieUi  at  the 
mouth  of  tneTyne  (275  miles).  Frotn  thi'^  branch  road  an- 
wther  branch  to  the  left  leads  to  Gateshead,  Jbrming  a  com- 
ttu  [iii-.it  luT.  I  1  i  Miiles)  between  Sunderland  and  Newcastle. 

From  Durham  roads  lead  to  Sunderland  (<listant  13 
miles),  through  Bishop  Woarmouth ;  and  by  Bishop  Auck- 
knd  (diManI  10  miles),  and  Slaindiop  (18  mitaaX  to 
Bemud  Caade  <t4  miles).  Vnm  Bunaid  Oaatlo  (t4S  or 
21*;  niil«  from  London)  a  road  leads  along  the  valley  of 
the  Tees  by  Middlelon  in Teasdale  f distant  Similes)  to  Ald- 
it"nr  Muor  in  Cumberland;  ami  fr<Mn  Darlington,  one  by 
Wufet  Auckland  (dt^Uut  y  miles),  Wolsaugham  (30  milesX 
and  Stanhope  (26  miles),  along  the  vuUey  of  the  Wear  to 
the  same  town.  From  Wolsintrham  a  road  ruas  northward 
to  Hexham  in  Northumberland  and  another  to  Gateshead. 
From  Gateshead  a  nad  mne  along  theioath  side  of  theTyne 
valley  to  Hexiiam.  Other  roada  do  not  require  notice. 

Durham  has  numerous  rail-roads,  most  of  which  have  been 
«onstmcted  by  the  coal  owners  for  the  conveyance  of  coal.<« 
trom  the  pits  to  tho  rivers  Tyne  and  Wear,  where  they  are 
iJupped.  Acts  of  parliament  have  been  obtained  for  two 
more  extensive  rail- ways ;  one,  the  Stockton  and  Darlington, 
extending  from  Wilton  Parli  eollMry,  vaat  of  Biahoi»  Aiiek> 
land,  by  a  eiroailoiu  line  past  Darlington  to  Stockton,  and 
from  taenee  across  the  Tees  by  a  suspension  bridge,  and  by 
the  »ide  of  the  navigable  cut  inadt;  in  the  Tees  to  Middles- 
burgh  and  Cleveland  Port  on  (hat  river;  with  various 
btaochea :  tl)e  other,  the  Clarence  rail-rood,  ft-om  the  Slock- 
ton  and  Dfeilington  rail-road,  a  few  mileii  north  of  Darling- 
IM,  fegr  a,  men  diraet  ootirae  to  the  northern  bank  of  the 
1W  below  Stockton,  vitb  a  braaeli  to  Ao  city  af  Dorlunn, 

and  s.jme  subordinate  branches.  The  various  acts  for  the 
S  ockton  and  I>arliiii;ton  rail  road  were  obtained  in  1821- 
:  those  for  the  Clarence  rail-road  in  1 82K-1 820,  The 
esltmated  length  of  the  fonner,  including  its  branches,  is 
about  38  miles ;  of  the  latter,  nearly  46. 

Qeolcgteai  dtaracter. — ^The  hiwer  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Toeo»  ftom  the  junction  of  the  Skerne,  and  the  coast 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  to  Hartlepool,  arc  occupied  by 
the  re<l  marl  or  new  red  sandstone,  the  uppermost  of  the 
formations  which  are  found  in  the  county.  Among  the 
strata  of  the  formation  a  fiTie-t,'rairud  .Kand.slone  of  a  brick- 
red  colour  predominates.  Some  atti-mpt.s  have  been  made 
to  find  eoel  by  boring  through  the  marl,  but  without 
inoroei.  though  the  pits  were  sunk  to  the  depth  of  more 
than  rdO  feet.  At  Dutsdale,  neer  Omft  Bridge,  where  one 
of  diese  attempts  wan  made,  the  strata  were  found  to  be 
immerous  and  to  con'^ist,  as  far  as  could  be  judged  ftom 
the  mincr*i'  language,  of  white,  grey  or  rod  sandstone,  with 
occasional  partings 't  a  m  in  compact  nature,  red  or  blue 
ooaly  matter  in  thin  iajorai  and  gjpeom  in  noduks 
beds,  which  m  onocMW  «M»  mU  fttt  fMak:  tho  1 
SC^Mo.m  ' 


kweet  bed  in  tho  two  daifoat  workings  wee  found  to  be  e 
etrong  white  rook  of  a  ookareons  nature.  Sulphureted 

springs  are  fbtmdin  this  strata:  one  of  them  arose  fi  ui  a 
perforation  made  in  boring  for  ooal.  (Mr.  Winch,  Geol. 
Trans.)  The  newer  magnesian  or  conglomerate  limestone 
crops  out  from  beneath  the  north-western  limit  of  the  red 
marl:  it  ext«ida  along  tho  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyae,  and  ahuw  the  vaUaf  o^f  the  Toea  to  tho  junotioii  of 
Staindrop  Beei  wfdt  the  Toea,  between  DarmiftDn  and 

Barnard  Castle:  its  inlnntl  boundary  is  a  line  drawn  sonlh- 
wanl  from  the  moutli  of  lae  Tyne.  gradually  diverging  from 
Jilt!  (  I'-' -line  to  the  village  of  (Joxhoo,  between  Durham 
and  Stockton ;  and  from  tbenctt  )»uuth-we»t  to  the  Toes. 
This  limestone  forms  a  range  of  round-topped  hills 
the  floaat,  of  Mnall  elevation,  the  highest  (Patnahaw, 
the  Wear)  being  eetimatad  at  only  400  feet  The  vppw 
stratum  of  the  limestone  here  is  a  species  of  breccia,  with 
which  wide  chasms  or  interruptions  in  the  diif  are  filled: 
the  next  strata  are  thin  and  slat),  of  a  white  colour  inclin- 
ing to  buff ;  but  lower  down  the  stratiiicatioa  becomes  in- 
distinct, the  rock  is  of  a  crystalline  and  cellular  texture,  uid 
of  a  Ughtrbrovn  colour.  11m  brown  variety  i»  quanied  near 
Sundwhad :  it  partakes  of  the  natnre  of  UBeataneb  and  fkon 
eontaUiing  some  inflammable  matter  requirea  only  a  small 
quantity  of  eoal  to  be  reduced  to  lime.  Some  of  it,  which 
takes  a  tolerably  good  polmh,  is  sold  as  marble.  The  thick- 
nesa  of  the  limestone  formation  vanes.  At  Pallioii.  near 
Sunderland,  it  is  only  about  seventy  feet  thick;  hut  ihi.s  is 
near  the  north-western  or  under  boundary :  near  Hartle- 
pool it  has  been  bored  to  the  depth  of  more  than  3U0  feet 
without  Mnetmting  throuch  it  Along  the  stnia 

dip  to  toe  loath-east.  Oalena  is  the  only  ore  that  Mr 
Winch  observed  in  iV.is  Im^c  t  ine,  and  few  organic  remains 
are  found  m  it.  Botryoidai  mas.ses  (i.  e.  inatsses  like  a 
cluster  of  g^pes)  of  fetid  limestone,  devoid  of  magnesia,  in 
balls  varying  from  the  aiae  of  a  pea  to  two  feet  in  diameter, 
imbedded  in  a  soft,  mailf,  aagweriati  limestone,  are  found 
near  HarttopooL  Than  an  oavenia  and  perforated  rooka 
In  this  ftvmation  along  the  eeaat.  whidi  appear  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  action  of  the  sea. 

Under  the  article  Coal-Fiklds  the  reader  will  find  a 
general  description  of  tho  coal-field  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham.  The  foUowmg  remarks  apply  more  particularly 
to  the  count  V  of  Durham. 

Of  the  dyiies  of  basalt  or  greenstone  whbh  intersect  the 
coal  measures,  one  crosses  the  l^ne  into  I>urham  county, 
near  the  Walker  colliery,  and  another  crosses  the  bed  of  the 
Wear  at  Butterby,  near  Durham.  In  tho  south  part  of  the 
county  is  i  rem  rkable  basaltic  dyke,  extending  several 
miles  from  CvK  kiicld  to  Bolam,  where  the  coal  m«a<tures  dip 
beneath  the  newer  magnesian  limestone:  a  dyke  of  similar 
kind  and  in  just  tho  same  line  intersects  the  new  red  ^ud- 
stone  or  red  marl,  and  cros&es  the  bed  of  the  Tees  near 
Yarm  into  Yorkahire.  '  I  have  never  been  Mat'  My*  Mr. 
Winrh, '  to  trace  any  of  ^leae  beeel^  veins  into  the  roag- 

ncsirxTi  limestone,  and  am  almost  certain  that,  together  with 
othtir  uiembers  of  the  (-oal  formation,  they  arc  covered  by 
it.'  In  Mr.  Greeiiough's  Geological  Map  of  England  and 
Wales  the  C^ckfield  dyke  an<l  that  which  cro»»o*  the 
Tees  are  represented  as  parts  of  one  vast  dyke,  extending 
from  the  upper  valley  of  tho  Teea  near  Sgleetone.  through 
the  millstone  grit  and  limeatooo  shale  (oraOa  it  ia  laid  down 
in  Mr.  Winch's  map,  the  mountain  limestone),  tho  ooal  mea- 
sures, the  newer  conglomerate  or  magnesian  lima«tone,  the 
red  siiu  lKtone,  the  lias,  and  the  inferior  oolite,  in  I'l  -i\ry- 
five  miles  in  an  c^t-aoulh-east  direction,  to  the  Yorkshire 
coast,  between  Scarborough  and  Whitby.  The  coal  in  con- 
tact with  the  dyke  is  charred  and  reduced  to  cinder ;  and 
the  sulphur  is  sublimed  from  the  pyritaa  near.  A  bdt  of 
trap  rooka  ia  marked  in  Mr.  Orecnough's  mtf  aa  extending 
aeroaa  the  ooal  measures  in  Bedlingtonshire.  Besides  the 
fissures  filled  with  baitalt,  others  of  a  different  nature  in- 
tersect the  eoal-field;  those,  if  large,  aie  also  called  dykes; 
but,  if  small,  'troubles,'  'slips'  or  '  hitchc*,' and  by  some 
geologists  'faults :'  by  these  'faults'  the  strata  are  thrown, 
i.  e.  raised  on  one  side  or  depressed  oa  the  other,  naay  feet. 
Other  irregularities  are  observed  in  the  ooal  measures,  such 
aa  the  depression  bdow  tboir  proper  level  of  large  wedge- 
shaped  portions  of  the  strata;  fissures  which  divide  the 
strata,  but  do  not  .ilter  their  level ;  basin-formed  depres- 
sions in  the  floors  of  the  seams,  called  'swellles'  by  the 
miners,  by  which  the  ooal  is  materially  thickened,  the  roof 
olthe seam iiiaw mig tH Wgnlan^ ;  and  'nips,'  wheioth* 
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float  OMUrly  disappears,  iiie  ruol  and  Uie  floor  of  the  stttaui 
ooadng almoKt  into  contact.  Mineral  siirings  are  found  in 
fMlom  parts  of  the  ooal-fleld,  and  cimiybeato  springs 
MBor  in  wmrj  part  of  it 

The  coal-Mid  of  Dturham  ia  boundtd  on  the  west  by  the 
district  occupied  hj  the  mfllftoneffrit  This  district  extenda 
■wivir  A  ird  up  the  valley  of  the  Tees  to  Eglestoiie,  and  is 
bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from  thence  northward  to  Bol- 
lihope  Beck,  along  that  stream  to  the  Wear  above  Wol- 
singham.  and  from  thencw  north-west  to  the  Derwent  ai 
Blanchland.  The  millstone  grit  extends  northward  into 
Northuinberland,  skirting  the  west  aide  of  the  OJal-fleU; 
and  southward  into  Yorkshire,  where  it  flKtanda  batirean 
the  districts  occupied  hv  the  ircwer  magnesian  or  conglo- 
merate limestone  and  the  cArbomferous  or  mountain  lime- 
stone. The  beds  of  this  formation  may  b-  i-^'i mated  at 
900  feet  thick ;  and  this  is  probably  short  of  ihc  truth.  'The 
prevailing  rock  of  this  series  is  shale,  known  by  the  pro- 
vinoi^  name  of  '*plate^*'  wMi  which  varioaa  bottof  sand- 
atom,  di Aring  in  hardneia  and  taxtara^  and,  aeeording  to 
these  differences,  distinf;:uished  as  freestone,  hazle,  whet- 
stone, grindstone,  and  mdlstone,  occur :  of  the  latter  only 
one  bed  is  worke'l  tli  '  thicknesii  of  which  is  about  thirty 
i*et.  This  is  one  of  the  uppermost  strata  on  the  Dcr- 
went,  where  it  crops  out,  ana  does  not  occur  &rther  west' 
(PhiUina  and  ConybaaMb  OutOiu  <^  tlu  OwL  qf  Englmd 
md  nr«far«.)  The  ndllirtona  bed  iia  quanied  en  Muggles- 
wick  Fell,  and  between  WolsinKham  and  Stanhope  in 
Weardale.   The  prey  ni illstones  of  Muggleswick  are  era- 

iiioyefl  fill  irrinding  rye.  Towarda  the  lower  part  of  tins 
ui'mation  two  thin  beds  of  limestone  occur,  oltematmg 
with  some  occasional  seams  of  coal.  These  coal  measures 
are  distinguished  bjr  their  thua  alternating  with  limeatone 
from  those  of  the  principal  floal  Ibrmation. 

The  remainder  of  the  ooonty,  weat  of  the  district  occupied 
by  the  millstone  grit,  is  occupied  by  the  carboniferoiu  or 
mountain  limestone.  The  hmestone  beds  in  this  formation 
»epe8l»dly  alternate  with  bods  of  siliceous  i^rit  and  .slafc- 
flay,  to  which  they  bear  not  so  threat  a  proportion  ns  one  to 
three,  so  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  draw  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  beds  of  this  formation  and  those  of  the 
millstone  grit  Mr.  Wineh,  iStom  vhoae  aoxrant  «o  have 
lately  borrowed,  cla<Mes  both  ftrmationa  under  i3m  eotn- 
mou  fli'-i-natiun  of  tiiL'  iLMil-iuini^  mt^asurc;.  He  estimates 
their  1(1  lit  tl.ii  knes.s  at  fVom  about  ■^700  ft.  to  2750  ft.,  and 
till'  a^^iTt [Tni"  thickness  o'  the  limestone  beds  at  5"fi  1^. : 
dciiucimi^  the  thickness  of  the  millstone  grit  as  given  above, 
tliat  of  the  mountain  limestone  will  be  about  1800  ft.  or 
ft.,  of  whieh  the  limeotono  bade  amoant  to  570  ft: 
this  fndndea  ahont  tso  ft.  of  aandalono  and  (date-day, 
lying  immediately  above  the  old  red  sandstone,  which 
is  the  formation  subjacent  to  the  mountain  limestone. 
The  limestone  beds  ar '  i  l,  -  most  characteristic  of  tins 
formation,  and  the  most  important  to  the  miner.  The  hed 
called  '  tbe  great  limestone  is  from  sixty  to  nearly  seventy 
feet  thick,  and  consists  of  three  strata,  divided  by  indurated 
clay.  It  is  the  uppermost  bed  in  this  formation,  and  crops 
out  at  Froeteily,  in  WeardalOi  between  Wotaingbam  and 
8lanh<nw,  when  it  is  auarried  in  large  quantiliaa  for  agri- 
cultural usee  and  buHd^ng  cctnent,  or  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses :  it  is  a  brownssh-black  or  dark  bluish-grey  marble,  in 
which  bivalve  shells  are  imbedded.  '  The  scar  limestone,' 
a  lower  bed.  thirty  feet  thick,  is  divided  into  Uiree  strata 
lilBe  4w  great  limestone,  which  it  also  roaembles  both  in 
eoloiirandoiganiaieniailUk  *  The  IW-bottom  limeatona,' 
above  twantyfbetflilek.  ia  dn  divided  faito  thrce  ateata: 
•  Robinson's  great  limesfona'  is  aho\*e  eighty  feet  thick.  All 
the  limestones  of  this  formation  appear  to  contain  the 
encrinus,  and  most  of  them  also  bivalve  shells :  one  of  them 
(the  cockleshell  litneetone)  contains  oyster  shells  of  Ibur  or 
five  inches  diameter.  They  seem  to  agree  in  every  e^eotial 
ohareater,  aa  well  as  in  their  estnneous  and  native  fijssils. 
Tbm  bade  of  aaadatono  wiueh  oeenr  in  this  fonaation  are 
thicker  than  those  in  the  roillstonenit :  they  are  thicket 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  senes.  Ine  beds  of  shale,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  '  plate,*  are  very  numerous:  they  are  st  I  !:  i[i  vj 
roueh  as  forty  feet  in  tbickn^,  but  one  bed  is  ai.\ty  ii'.ei. 
Iron  pyrites,  imbedded  in  .ihalo,  is  found  in  abundance; 
but  owing  to  the  hi^h  price  of  fuel  and  the  great  distance 
Ikoni  any  ntpatU aannot  be  manufliettired  into  green  vitriol 
witk  iojr  dmntagt.  d^inaatooe  ia  found  in  Toaadals; 
bat  a«ro  an  no  iron  works  in  dna  camaltf. 
TIm  OMtenllmNa  liBMlMo  Jt  tte  fMl  dqrtateqp  «f  tho 


metallic  veins  of  tbe  district  which  comprebencb  tho  great 
Northumberland  and  Dkirham  coal-field.  Lead  mintt 
abound  in  Weardale  and  in  Teatdale  Foraat,  and  thora  am 
a  few  in  the  valley  of  the  Derwant  Of  tlw  flsaurea  iriiicli 
oontatat  tho  lead  w%  au«h  aa  range  from  north  to  aontk 
are  oaDed  'onaa  vnns,'  or  someumes  '  dykes;'  they  are 
generally  of  great  magnitude ,  liut  y  u  II  very  little  ore :  those 
Assures  which  run  from  souLh-tja.Ht  to  north-west  are  mt^t 
productive;  they  are  from  three  to  !>i.\  feet  wide.  Tlicse 
cut  through  the  cross  veins,  which  arc  frequently  rendered 
productive  to  some  distance  from  the  points  of  interoeetioo 
The  hadoof  tbevainaiavariabbindimBtionand  indegioo 
when  those  in  Woaidalo  point  eait  and  west,  they  hade  tn 
the  south  :  the  strata  are  elevated  on  the  side  to  which  the 
veins  dip.  llie  same  vein  is  productive  in  different  degretjs 
according  to  the  bed  which  it  traverses:  the  limestones  are 
the  chief  depositories  of  ore,  particularly  '  the  great  bme- 
stnne,'  which  is  considered  to  contain  aa  much  aa  ail  the 
other  bade  put  tagatliar:  nest  to  Ao  lilMalOBei,  the  strata 
of  sandaionea  catted  *  haaela*  are  to  lie  ranked  in  poiiit  of 
productiveness,  but  the  lead-bearing  veins  appear  to  be 
compre.'i.sed  between  these  hard  beds..  (Jalcna  is  the  only 
lead  ore  procured  in  abundant  f; m  il  i^  formation;  but 
white  and  stcel-gramed  ore  are  occ-a.siunaUy  found :  silvei 
is  contained  in  tbe  ore  in  different  proportions,  varying  from 
two  to  forty-two  oonoes  in  tbe  fother  of  ilewta.:  twelv* 
ounces  may  bo  eonaidered  aa  tbe  genend  avarago,  and  if 
eight  can  be  obtained,  the  lead  ii  worth  refining.  New- 
castle and  Stockton  are  the  ports  at  wluch  lead  n*  i>hipp«d. 
I  r?,  i.^M /fa/  Tran-HictiimH,  vol.  iv. ;  Convbeara  and  Ail* 
li|>3,  Outlines  of  tha  Geoi.  qf  England  ana  fVale».} 

Ascncuiture. — The  climate  of  the  county  of  Durham  is 
mild  for  its  northern  aatoation.  TIm  aeBr  which  bonnda  it 
on  tbe  east,  modetalaa  the  cold  in  winter;  and  tho  anrihoe, 
being  hillv  without  any  considerable  mountains,  preaenu 
many  sheltered  valleys,  the  climate  of  which  nearly  re- 
sembles that  of  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  inland.  Tbe 
soil  varies  in  ilifferent  jiarts  ;  its  i^neral  nature  is  that  of  a 
rather  strong  loam.  In  the  south-eastern  part  of  theoounty 
northward  bom  the  mouth  of  the  'Tees,  is  a  tract  severe 
miles  in  breadth,  stretching  along  tbe  coast  towards  Hartlo> 
pool,  whoro  the  atiff  loam  u  rich  and  produotivab  Next  to 
this,  to  the  eoat  and  north,  to  within  a  fbw  milea  of  Sunder- 
land, is  a  very  poor  thin  clay,  with  a  verv  hard  and  imper- 
vious subsoil,  on  which  neither  corn  nor  trass  will  thrive 
without  great  labour  and  expen-e.  Westward  of  this  lies 
a  strip  of  excellent  loam  on  a  limestone  rock,  which  affords 
the  soundest  pastures  and  tbe  best  grass,  and  is  fit  for  any 
kind  of  cTop.  In  the  centre  of  Uio  coimty  there  ia  a  wiiat 
clay  loam,  of  modanle  quality,  on  an  oomo  aabaotl,  whi«h 
gradually  becomes  peaty,  and  joins  tbe  westcin  piirtion  of 
the  county  towards  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  the 
whole  of  which  last-mention  el  pari  if  the  county  is  a  poor 
peat  or  moor,  chiefly  covered  with  heath.  From  Barnard 
Castle  to  Darlinc:ton  there  is  a  strip  bounded  by  tbe  Tees 
on  the  south,  which  consist  of  a  dry  loam  intermixed  with 
clay.  In  this  there  are  some  good  pastures  and  produetive 
fkrms.  In  the  valleya  of  the  Tees,  Skeme^  l^ne,  and  their 
tributary  streams,  tlw  soil  is  in  general  above  the  average 
of  the  district  around,  and  consists  of  a  good  friable  loam, 
which  is  cultivated  at  a  small  expense,  and  under  good 
management  w  sufficiently  profitable  to  the  occupic-r. 

A  great  part  of  the  ooooty  lay  at  one  time  in  open  com- 
mons and  common  fi^d^  moat  of  which  are  now  divided 
and  eneloaed.  The  moon  and  lieaiha  that  imudn  are 
ehiefly  in  tho  poor  dbtriet  to  the  westward,  and  even  there 
cultivation  has  spread  very  gen  urn  Hv  :  ni.d  the  wastes  are 
pmfllable,  in  some  degree,  oy  u  n  in^'  n  har  ly  breed  of 
sheep  and  cattle.  Tho  ^mmut;-.!  of  f",ilir>ution  through- 
out toe  county  is  above  mediocrity;  and  improvements  have 
been  more  rudily  adopted  than  in  some  more  southern 
parts  of  the  island.  Fallows  ate  found  indt^ponaahlo  on  tfao 
cold  wet  claja;  but  wherever  tumipa  can  be  raimd  Ihia 
useful  root  supenedea  the  old  summer  iUlow.  The  fidlowk 
are  usually  dreaeed  with  lime,  which  is  no  doubt  a  proper 
application  on  cold  clay  soils  ;  but  tbe  use  of  it  has  bccutuc 
so  customary  (bein^  inserted  as  a  condition  in  many  leases), 
and  i.s  so  erroneously  considered  as  a  substitute  for  dung, 
that  it  is  often  applied  injudiciously,  and  with  Uttle  or  no 
advantagn.  In  many  old  leases  there waa  a  clause  to  oblige 
the  tenant  to  lagr  all  his  farm-yard  manure  on  the  old  gra<<s 
land,  wliidi  aiaotuaUy  pro^waiad  tbe  improvement  of  tbe 
amblapittofChniHak . 
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Lime  thougot  a  sufficient  manure  tat  tbc  arable 

laiui  Uie  cuustx^ueiice  was  the  gradual  d»iterioratiun  of  the 
Utter,  wthout  a  proportional  improvement  of  the  meadows. 
But  a  better  Bystem  naa  beca  introduced.  Tbe  lime  is  now 
nmally  put  on  when  old  gnas  land  is  brokan  up  or  oon- 
vHtad;  and  vlism  anfala laad  haa  been  repeatedly  limed, 
good  iwh  dun*  ii  Ibund  to  be  mora  profitably  employed, 
when  ploughcJ  in,  than  when  used  as  a  top-iln  b^ui^  fur 
grass.    There  is  little  or  no  marl  found  m  tho  county. 

The  rotation  usually  adopted  on  the  better  soils  includes 
two  or  three  years  of  grass,  and  begins  invariably  with 
tiimipa,  well  manured,  and  drilled  according  to  the  North- 
umhwrUwi  qwtbod.  £Daii.uho>1  Tfa*  oonvtrtibliB  hua- 
taadty  dMoribed  in  tbe  aeooant  of  tho  agriBnlturoof  BsR- 
wicxsHiRE  i<i  very  (^o'^rmllv  adopted  bf  tiM  bott  ftnBers, 
sud  ibund  most  profitable  in  the  end. 

The  occupations  are  not,  in  general,  very  lari;e.  There 
aro  aoine  few  extensive  farms ;  out  the  uvuragu  tkue  is  from 
IM  to  SMO  acroa  of  inclosed  land.  There  arc  many  small 
ooDUjpotions  of  40  and  iO  acreit  which  is  as  ^mall  a  farm  as 
eta  be  eoltivatedirith  profit,  unloM  the  spade  husbandiif  bo 
adopted,  which  is  not  yet  done  to  any  extent  in  tbts  county. 

The  implements  of  husbandry  have  nothing  peculiar  in 
tliem.  The  jiloughs  are  chiefly  of  the  inij)roved  kind ;  the 
o«d  heavy  clumsy  plougbi*  are  ticarrely  (!ver  seen  in  u»e. 
Horses  are  almost  exclusively  use<l  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses ;  and  an  ox  team  is  a  mrity.  It  is  found  that  oxen  are 
more  profitable  when  fatted  at  a  young  age  for  the  butcher, 
than  wbea  oNdtowKkoaUwIum.  Xhiwhiug^iniUa  ai« 
eomnon,  and  tbere  h  not  in  uio  mndMni  oountieo  tbat 
fooliib  prejudice  of  the  ignorant  labourers,  which  made 
manv  or  them  rL^e  to  destroy  threshing-machines  in  more 
sontaem  counties,  and  which  still  prevents  the  use  of  them 
wboiro  they  would  be  hiiihly  advantageous,  not  only  to  the 
ftniMit  but  alio  to  tiic  labourer,  who  wouid  then  not  so 
oltoo  sulBbr  tb«  nuna  of  rheumatinii  ia  bis  dd  »g9,  the 
consequence  of  uie  eontinued  ezoitioni  of  hia  limw  on 

the  tl.reshing-floor. 

Cora  is  sown  by  the  driUinf^-iuai  liine  wlierever  the  soil 
is  sutficiently  friable,  or  is  made  so  by  good  tillage.  In 
heavy  soils  the  broadcast  method  of  sowing  still  prevaili. 

There  are  many  rich  upland  meadows  and  permanent 
pastures  where  cattle  and  bonea  are  fared  to  gnat  advan- 
tage, and  wberaoiott  lad  ahoep  ho  ibtleacd  bj  gniiog ; 
but  there  are  very  few  water-meodowa,  although  them  are 
many  situations  where  they  migbt  very  easily  be  esta- 
blished. The  quantity  of  hay  on  the  upland  mea  l  w  ,  is  on 
an  average  1^  tons  per  acre:  2  tons  is  considered  a  licavy 
cro:K  They  have  a  method  of  drawing  together  tho  cocks 
of  nay,  when  it  is  fii  to  bo  stacked,  which  saves  the  loading 
on  waggons.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  wooden  frame 
drawn  t*o  horses.  Tbia  frame  ia  held  in  an  oMique 
position.  «id  partly  drawn  tinder  Ae  coek  to  to  lenpe 
the  surface  ni:  !  f  roc  the  hay  upwards.  It  slides  on  the 
mown  grass,  ;iiuL  drawn  to  the  stack,  which  is  made  to 
cjutam  ten  or  tweuiy  tons.  It  is  but  slightly  thatched 
when  completed :  several  small  stacks  usaed  I'uruierly  tu  be 
plaeed  in  various  parts  of  a  large  piece  of  grass  land,  and 
in  winter  the  cattle  veie  left  in  the  fields*  and  pulled  the 
bay  out  of  the  itiebs  all  uoundtdieltairiii;  thomMbw  near 
them.  This  was  a  {^reat  waste  of  hay,  and  a  very  unequal 
distribution  of  the  manure.  A  better  system  prevails  now, 
and  the  cattle  are  kept  in  yards,  where  the  dung  is  more 
carefuUy  collerte<l  and  increased  with  straw,  and  where  the 
bayis  Imiupht  as  it  i«  cut  out  of  the  stack,  by  which  means 
DODc  of  it  is  wasted.  The  best  meadows  are  mown  every 
jear.and  manured  every  third  or  fourth  year.  Some  prefer 
aoirtnc  ^  fteding  alt«ti»tei|,  vbieh  keqw  tim  bmd  in 
food  beait  and  the  berbi^^  fine.  Hwih  n«  geoently 
considered  as  detrimental  to  the  pasture;  tbeir  manure  is 
too  hot,  and  hrinijs  coarse  weeds  forward.  Sheep  greatly 
improve  the  pasture*,  and  are  in  cjjnsetjuencc  preferred. 

When  gia-ss  land  i»  ploughed  up  and  converted  into 
■nUe^the  practice  of  paring  and  burning  the  surface  is 
fenezally  adooted.  The  fliat  emp  after  tbia  ia  aene- 
ralfy  turnips,  wluMi  wldom  M  when  town  vitb  fteab- 
tviirnt  ashea.  The  next  crop  is  wheat  or  oata;  after  which, 
if  the  soil  is  very  stiff,  a  clean  fallow  succeeds;  if  it  is 
Lphter,  another  crop  of  turnips,  which  brings  the  land  in  a 
proper  state  for  a  regular  course.  This  appears  to  be  a 
most  excellent  practice,  and  far  superior  to  the  old  Devon- 
abiie  £lan  of  taking  aa  many  eropa_pf  com*  after  bomiog 
'      '  I  to  grov.  wkni  At  tmflw*  to  nSt 
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burnt,  the  u.<t\ial  mnrse  is  to  plough  the  siaat  up  '.n  autumiv 
and  let  it  lie  all  the  winter  to  rot:  it  is  then  ploughed  ogun 
in  spring,  and  sown  with  oats:  the  next  year  it  is  falbwed, 
and  prepared  for  the  course  which  is  thought  to  suit  the 
nature  of  the  aoiL 

Tbia  county  i*  not  namrkable  ior  ita  gsrdaM  or  ordiar^ 
The  ton  and  dimato  are  not  vwy  Ikvoimbk  to  frait>tr«eib 
and,  except  in  the  gardens  of  gMtlnuMI  of  flNrtmii^  IHmj 
arc  not  much  attended  to. 

Tliere  ire  si hk  h  I  ;ik  woods,  and  many  new  planta- 
tions, where  the  tenure  is  freehold.  Where  it  is  copyhold, 
under  the  bishop  of  Durham,  one-thiid  of  the  timber,  above 
what  ia  renuired  Ibr  lepain  of  bniUingi^  belongs  to  the 
bishop,  whuBh  it  an  insarmoontaUo  obatade  to  pbmting^ 
and  where  the  land  is  held  on  lease,  renewable  every  seven 
years  on  an  uncertain  fine,  every  improvement  increases 
the  sum  demanded.  Manv  of  those  Ian  s  liavo  lii,fn  en- 
firanchised  by  Act  of  Patltament,  with  the  consent  of  the 
bishop ;  but  many  still  remain  on  the  old  tenure. 

Tbe  cattle  bieid  in  the  county  of  Durham  am  in  grait 
rqiuto  all  over  England  and  Scotland,  and  «  great  nnmbor 
•re  MUMMlfy  purchased  at  tbe  different  fairs  in  this  county, 
and  drifen  northward  and  southward.  The  Teeswaier  or 
Holdemess  bseed  is  the  finest  of  the  short-horns.  Tlie 
cows  arc  remarkable  for  the  (juantity  of  milk  which  they 
give,  as  well  as  their  aptitude  to  fatten.  The  oxen  are  oon< 
sideied  as  the  most  profitable  breed  for  8tall-feedia|^  aa 
they  become  fit  for  the  butcher  at  an  owlier  age  than  miMt 
other  bieeda.  Tbe  milkmen  near  London  and  other  large 
tawm  learoely  over  haTe  any  but  Durham  eowa,  some  of 
which  will  give  twenty-five  to  thirty  .i.ri^  of  milk  per  day 
for  several  months.  When  they  betomu  dry  they  increase 
so  fast  in  flesh  and  fat,  that  they  are  soon  very  advanta- 
geously disposed  of.  They  are  of  a  quiet  disposition,  and 
M«r  to  be  kept  continually  tied  up  in  stalls ;  and  they 
acoomnejleto  ibenidvea  readily  to  every  kind  of  tacO, 
whether  it  be  gnm  or  bkT,  roota,  nwne.  or  distiner**  wash. 
Til  is  breed  came  originally  from  Holland,  as  is  asgi-rirr!,  and 
this  appears  probable :  but  it  has  been  much  unproved 
by  a  careful  selection  of  bulls  to  breed  with.  This  may  be 
attributed  to  a  few  skilful  and  zealous  breeders.  The 
fiimous  Durham  ox  at  ten  years  old  weiehed  alive  34  ewt. 
Ho  was  slaughtered  at  eleven  years  olS,  in  consequence 
of  an  accident  by  which  he  dislocated  hia  hip  joint ;  and 
although  wasted  by  being  eight  weeka  in  greet  pain,  hia 
carcase  produced  169  stones  12  lbs.  net  meat  (14lba.  tu 
tho  stone),  and  above  J I  stones  of  hide  and  tallow.  In 
June.  1801,  when  he  was  live  ytsiis  old,  the  proprietor 
refused  2000/.  for  him,  and  made  a  great  deal  of  money  by 
show  int;  him  all  over  the  kingdom  for  six  years.  (Bailey's 
Agricultural  Vieirqfthe  Cttmifl  Durham.) 

The  milk  of  the  HiddenieM  oom.  eltbeugb  abundant, 
is  not  80  rieh  in  cream  aa  that  of  aome  m  tbe  smaller 
lirrr^'l^  Hilt  quantity  and  quality  arc  seldom  united,  and 
tlie  dairymen  who  make  butter  or  cheese  prefer  cows  of 
different  bieed^  which  giie  lieh  milk,  but  do  not  get  Ikt  ae 
readily. 

Tlic  horses  bred  in  this  county  are  of  a  siuwrior  descrip- 
tion, both  diaugbt  and  for  the  saddle.  TbeOtovelend 
bays  are  prelbmd  1m  tbeir  vigour  end  aethdty.  For 
farming  work  and  drawing  loads  of  coal  or  lime  few  horses 
surpasa  tbem.  A  good  horse  will  draw  in  a  cart  nearly  a 
ton  of  coals  from  the  distance  of  thirty,  and  even  thirty-five 
miles,  over  billy  androu^h  roads;  guin^  and  returning  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  without  any  considerable  rest,  and 
often  without  being  out  of  harness  the  whole  time :  he  will 
do  this  three  tinee  ill  the  week,  end  do  light  ioba  the  other 
dajfa,  Honee  can  take  kagv  jeurnevs  in  hilly  oonntriea 
than  in  ftit,  wittiont  being  dmreased,  as  is  well  known. 
Hunters  of  superior  power  are  produced  by  crossing  strong 
active  mares  w  ith  blood  horses  which  have  great  bone  as  well 
ci^  sj  lilt;  or  better,  by  having  a  bret  li  ^  r  j  iuced  by  solectod 
half-bred  stallions  and  mares.  A  good  hunter  is  a  more 
mluaUe  horse  for  the  breeder  thane leee-horae,  which  may 
pn»e  e  nciie  ba*eafler,but  aoldoatieiiMiiwratee  tbe  breeder 
tor  hia  nek  and  trouble. 

The  young  stock  are  kept  in  rich  and  extensive  pa/itures, 
where  they  nave  plenty  of  food  and  good  water.  The  dry 
pastures  on  the  liTnc-iiuie  rock  are  pcculiiii'.',  afl  ipted  to 
rear  horses,  the  sound  soil  being  very  advantageous  to  the 
proper  hardness  of  the  hoof. 
There  waa  once  e  veiy  large  taieed  of  afaeep  in  tbe  eoutb* 
pert  of  the  €Oi»^,irtddi  bon  Ymn  fleoML  end 
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vlien  kill«d often  weighed  from  50  lbs,  to  60  lbs.  the  quarter. 
Bui  the  impiOVBd  Leicester  breed  has  nearly  auperReded 
tbflai,  IB  InUw  mow  iiTOfittble,  and  ftitteniiw  at  ui  surUer 
•gC;   TiMre  It  •  nmul  and  bardy  speciM  orshaeti  on  the 

heaths  and  moors,  which  is  similar  to  those  found  in  other 
counties  on  the  same  description  of  laiid.  They  cost  little 
to  mamtain,  and  produce  little,  but  when  fiittM  «k  IbUT  or 
five  years  old,  the  flesh  is  rich  and  d«licat«. 

There  ure  some  very  largt  ftin  ImU  in  theemill^ :  the 
following  ue  th«  ehiof  :— 

Dariiatn  finr.  on  the  Sift  of  March  ;  a  great  &ir  for 
hnrsos,  wliirh  continues  a  week;  one  of  the  principal  horse- 
fuirs  It)  tho  north.  On  the  Saturday  before  the  1 2th  of 
May,  cittle  and  horses,  and  hiring  servants ;  Whitsun-ove, 
cattle,  horses,  sheep;  Iflth  of  September,  honws  and  cattle  ; 
Darlington,  first  Monday  in  March,  a  f^reat  fair  for  cattle, 
horses,  sheep ;  Whitsun  Monday,  ditto  ;  Monday  fortnight 
after  Whit  Sunday,  cattle,  sheep ;  Barnard  Castle,  Easter 
Monday,  Whitsun  Mondav.  Maudlin-day  (3nd  of  Amguet), 
eattle.  horses ;  Bishop  Auckland, 'Dnusday  boftnw  Aseennon 
day ;  Corpoa  Christi  day,  Thursday  before  10th  of  October ; 
South  Shields,  24th  of  June,  Ist  of  September,  holiday 
fair;  Sunderland,  Mav  13th,  October  1 1  th,  ditto;  Hartle- 

£ol,  May  14th,  November  27th;  Stockton,  Julv  16th. 
onday  nfker  OetdlMr  IStb;  WolaiiaKlMiii»  Hn^  IBOk,  Sep- 
tambor  Slit, 

Then  vn  weekly  maitoli  «t  Dnriiun,  Wolnngham, 

South  Shields  Birnard  Castle, 8tadEtOI^Bi■lMpA11Md«ld, 

Sundcrlanii,  and  Staindrop. 

Divisions,  Towns.  <jfr.— The  county  of  Durham  is  ;i 
vounty  palatine,  t.  <..  a  county  within  which  finme  lord  bad 
n  jfurisdiction  '  as  fully  as  the  king  had  in  his  palace;'  but 
•  lite  Aot  of  jPariiament  bavins  tranafened  tne  ptlatmate 
lorndietkm  fnm  the  bitbop  or  Durham,  hf  vhom  It  was 
•ong  held,  to  the  crown,  the  distinction  has  been  for  most 
practical  purposes  abolished.  Like  the  other  three  northern 
counties,  Durham  is  divided,  not  into  hundreds,  but  into 
wards:  of  the!i«  wards  there  arc  four,  as  follows  :  — 

I.  Chester  ward,  which  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the 
county :  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Tyne  and  Der- 
mnt  rivers,  on  the  eaijt  li)  the  sea,  on  the  south-oast  and 
MNith  by  the  Wear,  the  Demeaa  Beek.  and  a  line  diava 
ftom  the  junetion  of  the  Hedley  and  Demess  Beeke  to 
Shomgate  Cross,  on  Cro<is  Ridge.  Above  a  fourth  of  the 
land  in  this  ward  is  lieatli.  II.  Darlington  ward,  which 
extends  from  the  boun<lary  of  Chester  ward  to  the  boun- 
dary of  the  county  on  the  west  and  sooth :  it  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  an  irregular  line  drawn  firom  the  junction  of 
tho  Croidato  Beck  with  the  Wear,  to  the  junctton  of  the 
Skeme  and  the  Teea:  a  large  proportion  (Ibur-ninths)  of 
the  land  in  this  wan!  is  heatli.  ITT.  Easington  ward, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Chester  ward,  on  the 
west  by  Darlington  ward,  on  the  east  by  tho  sea,  and  e  i  ;  I  n- 
south  by  a  line  drawn  i'rutii  Croxdale  Beck  eastward  to  the 
aea.  *  IV.  Stockton  ward,  which  occupies  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  county.  Islandshire.  Norbamshire.  and 
Bedlingtondiirc  'x-hich  are  usually  termed  '  the  north 
biahoprie,'  are  included  in  Chester  ward:  Chiike  is  in- 
cluded in  Stockton  ward.  Chester  and  Darlington  wards 
are  further  sub<livided  into  thrn-  divisions  each,  beside  the 
outlying  portions  of  tlie  rounly  which  the  former  compre- 
hends ;  Easin^'ton  ;uul  Stockton  into  two  divisions  each. 
The  area  and  population  of  Uiese  divisiona  are  gnen  in  the 
population  ntum  ftr  18lSl  r  " 


Cheitar  mrd.  Islandshire 
Norbamshire 
The  MmMniog  part 


Dmlingtien  ward  .     .     .     •  . 

Easington  ward.   Durham  city  . 

Sunderland  town  . 
The  remaining  part 


•t 


loekloii  inrd»  induding  Craika 


26,820 

8,183 

18,810 

3,744 

M,87b 

S03,«90 

55,904 

10,  nj 

17,  (ISO 

77,120 

47.321 

67,M0 

74, SI 6 

10$, 860 

SS,685 

67»,6M  I5$,fflf 


The  county  indudes  one  city,  XHirhsm  on  the  Weai 
seven  borough  towns,  vis. — Auckland  cBishop).  on  the  Weai 
in  Darlington  ward,  pop.  28A9:  Bamaid  Caatle,  on  the 
Tees,  m  Darfington  ward,  pop.  4430:  Ikilingtra  on  the 

Skerne.  in  Darlington  ward,  pop.  9417:  Gateshead  on  the 
Tyne,  in  Chester  ward,  pop.  15177  :  HBrtlejvool  on  the  Sea, 
in  Stockton  ward,  pop.  1330:  St  iLkign  on  the  Tees,  in 
Stockton  ward,  pop.  7763 :  and  Sunderland,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Wear,  in  Easington  ward.  To  these  we  may  add  the 
new  parliamentary  borough  of  South  Shielda  on  the  Tjvb, 
in  Chester  ward,  pop.  18,750.  SooM  of  theie  are  doserwod 
elsewhere.  [Aitckland,  Babnaiu)  Castlx.  DtmBAV 
(City).  Gatkshk.^^d,  Shislds  (South),  Stockton,  and 
S 11  NDF.Ri- "  or  ihe  remainder,  a-s  well  as  of  the  four 
market-towns  of  Sedgefield,  Staindrop,  Stanhope,  and  Wol- 
singham,  an  account  is  here  subjoinea. 

Darlington  is  in  a  ridi  fertile  country  on  the  banks  of  the 
Skerne,  241  miles  fkoiulioildon,  and  about  18  from  Dorhain. 
The  pariah  oontaina  7630  acrei :  it  had,  in  1831,  1347  in- 
habited bonaee  and  a  population  of  9417.  The  pariah  is 
subdivided  ir  to  fuur  townships,  of  which  that  of  Darlington 
with  Oxenhall,  or  Oxneyfield  f3470  acres,  119'2  inhabited 
houses  and  8574  inhabitants)  contains  the  town.  Darling- 
ton is  situated  on  lha  eastern  slope  of  a  biU,  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  river  flows,  and  oonsiala  of  a  square  market-place, 
of  which  the  diuroh  forms  the  eastern  ndot,  and  aevenl 
stieeli,  or  at  they  are  designated  *  f!:ates,*  bfanonngflmn  it. 
A  bridge  of  three  arches  over  ih  p  Skerne,  near  the  church, 
communicates  with  the  Yarm  and  Stotikton  roads.  The 
church,  k  liiated  to  St.  Cuthbert,  l^  :i  cross  church  with  a 
central  tower,  surmounted  by  a  light  spire.  It  is  very  antient, 
except  the  east  end  of  the  cnanoel  nm.  the  spire,  which  ana 
modem:  the  interior  alio  ii  lo  blocked  up  with  modem 
aereem  and  galleriea  that  the  shape  of  die  ebureb  it  m*/ 
imperfectly  seen.  The  general  character  of  the  architecture 
is  early  Eni^lish,  some  portions  so  early  a.s  to  apn<^^r  almost 
of  Norman  character:  the  west  end,  where  is  tlic  principal 
entrance,  and  the  ends  of  the  north  and  south  transepts 
are  fine  compositions ;  the  doors  are  plain  butgood.  In  the 
chancel  are  three  stone  stalls  of  a  oate  considerably  later 
than  the  walls  of  the  chanceL  The  church  was  formerly 
eoU^giata;  the  prineipal  clergyman  was  called  dean.  The 
eoll^wai  dtaiolvad  in  1SS0,  and  the  whole  of  the  re- 
venues vested  in  the  crown,  except  a  .small  stipend  reserved 
for  the  offlciafinp minister ;  thccliurch  lands,  subject  lo  some 
crown  rents,  are  now  vested  in  the  duke  of  Cleveland,  who 
is  patron  of  th©  benefice,  a  perpetual  curacy  worth  374/.  per 
annum.  A  former  inanor-nouaa  of  die  bishop  of  Durham 
ia  jetataading:  after  having  bean  mneh  neglected  dminc 
the  lait  eentnrf  it  was  purebased  of  the  see  and  conwted 
into  a  parish  work  hcisse.  The  old  toll-booth  wxs  rfinnved  and 
the  present  town-hall  erected  a  few  years  aijo.  (Surtees's 
Hi»t.  qf  Durham.  London.  1823.)  There  are  places  of  wor- 
ship for  Catholics,  Methodists,  and  Protestant  Dissenters. 

The  trade  of  Darlington  is  eonaiderable :  for  a  long  period 
the  principal  mannlhctures  w«ra  of  cambleteand  other vool* 
lens:  fifty  years  ago  moreens  and  other  like  stulb  veiw 
made:  the  woollen  manufiicturc  was  superseded  in  a  {^^reat 
degree  by  that  of  linens,  as  huckabacks,  diapers,  sheeting*, 
and  checks;  but  this  branch  of  industry  has  also  expe- 
rieoced  a  declension,  and  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants now  is  combing  wool  and  making  woollen  yam  (which  is 
applicable  for  imitation  India  shawls,  Bmaefili  rsiprli.  fte.)^ 
minning  flax,  grinding  optical  glaseea,  and  Ibunding  iroo. 
lue  market  is  on  Monday  for  com  and  provisions  of  all 
kinds;  there  is  a  great  market  for  cattle  ever)  fortnight. 
The  jwpulation  or  the  town  has  increased  considerably 
within  the  present  century:  in  1801  there  were  only  467  0 
inhabitants.  The  Darlington  and  Stockton  railway  has 
been  alread^r  noticed.  Darlington  ii  a  municipal  borough 
by  pfoseriptHm:  its  privileges  are  at  least  as  old  as  the  1 2th 
century:  ttisgOfVailMd  l^a  bailiff,  who  ia  appointed  by  the 
bishop  -  the  limits  of  the  borough  comprehend  only  a  part 
of  the  town. 

The  township  of  Darlinpfton  had,  in  1833,  one  infant- 
school  with  jO  or  6t)  children;  a  well-endowed  grammar- 
school,  founded  by  Queen  Eluabeth,  containing  53  boys  and 
12  girls;  a  Lancasterian  school  of  148  boys  with  a  lending 
library  atUched;  two  national  aohools  with  866  boys  and 
240  Kirls,  and  a Isndtng library  attached ;  three  day-scbools, 
partly  or  wholly  supported  bycbnritaWc  mntribul '  ins,  with 
100  girls  and  7  boys;  eighteen  other  da\-seiioois  with  'ii7 
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to  190«bil(!ren  of  bothftexes;  a  boarding-scbool  for  the  sons 
of  Catholic  parents,  with  43  Hcholars;  and  three  Sunday- 
■ehools,  one  supported  by  Jnck'peiulents,  wUh  70  boys  and  50 
eirls,  and  two  supported  by  Wesley&n  Mothodists  for  2tf2 
DOTS  and  306  giiU.   There  are  two  sets  of  almahotues. 

Between  Darliafftoii  and  the  Tew  ace  font  round  pooU, 
p<>l>ulBrly  call«d  *  HeU-k«tde>,*  the  three  largest,  which  are 
uear  ingetlier.  arc  nearly  120  feet  iti  tlijftneter  ami  in 
depth  19-^,  17  and  1  J  feet  rei4i>ectively :  the  fourth,  '.vhich 
ii  some  way  from  the  others,  is  only  .18  feet  in  diameter 
and  6  or  b  d«ep.  In  alld*  them  the  water  stands  to  the 
brim,  and  is  quite  cold,  but  impregnated  with  sulphur,  curd- 
ling villi  Biill^  and  Mfliiing  to  mix  with  eoapb  Leland 
latkM  dMae  |nts»  and  aye  that  it  was  ttMyeetund  that 
dMra  was  a  subterraneous  communication  between  them 
and  the  Teea ;  but  oa  they  arc  not  affected  bv  the  Uoods 
or  other  viriatioBS  of  tiwt  liw,  tlie  eotgeetore  u  now  dis- 
rr&dited, 

Hartleptjul  is  built  on  a  small  peninsula  jutting  out  into 
the  aea,  a  few  miles  from  the  Tees'  mouth :  the  peninsula  is 
fartly  formed  by  a  pool,  dry  at  low  water,  into  which  flows 
a  eoiidi  beek;  this  pool  is  called  the  Slake.  In  forming 
drains  in  it,  haman  bones,  trees,  the  wood  of  which  was  very 
pt-rf.f,  Atags' antler  ,  ninl  tLiih  supposed  to  l)e  deers'  teetli, 
have  been  found.  H.irilepool  iji  in  Stockton  ward,  25.1  miles 
fnim  London  through  Stockton.  The  parish  eotnprehends 
aa  area  of  h40  acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  '273  inhabited  bouses 
and  a  population  of  1330.  The  peninsula  forms  one  of  the 
mil  narked  features  of  the  eastern  ooast;  the  town,  now 
modi  deayed,  is  on  its  sonfli-w«stern  ride  near  tfie  eotnnea 
of  the  Slake.  There  appears  to  hrivi  't-n  a  monastery  early 
founded  hero,  of  which  St.  Hilda  w.La  abbess :  it  is  mentioned 
IjV  Bede.  It  took  it.s  name  from  the  island  which  Bede  calls 
beojicu  or  heojicci.  Hart's  Water  or  Pool.  Henry  of  Hunt- 
ingdon calls  it  Insula  Cervi, '  Hart'slsle.'  This  monastery  was 
dcMsofed  in  tlie  invaaion  of  the  Northmen,  or  Danes.  The 
NonnaoB,  vben  dieyeanie  into  possession  of  the  place,  caUed 
it  Hart-le-pol.  the  pool  or  slake  of  Hart,  whence  the  modern 
ilesn^aiion.  It  appeal's  to  have  been  early  u  harbour  of  some 
consequence,  for  in  1171  Hugh,  carl  of  Bar,  son  or  nephew 
to  Hugh  Pudsey,  then  bishop  of  Durham,  brought  bis 
fleet  with  an  arraament  of  Flemings  (forty  knights  with 
their  retinues  and  five  hundred  fiwt  aoldiets),  intended  to 
satiat  William  of  Seotlaad  in  his  invaaioii  of  Ea^ao^  into 
the  bay  of  St.  Hilda. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  territory  of  Hartlepool 
Sit-ins  to  have  been  :  tin  family  of  Dc  Brus  of  Annonaalc, 
the  Bruc^  of  Scottisli  history.  Kmg  John,  by  charter  a.v. 
klOO,  erected  it  into  a  borough,  ana  granted  to  Robert  dc 
Bras  a  weekly  market  and  a  yearly  fair.  In  the  course  of  the 
lUttiOenlllcentni}- the  walls  were  erected,  and  asmall  haven  of 
nearly  twetve  acre*  Harmed.  The  walls  inclosed  and  defended 
tho  town  and  haven  on  every  side,  except  where  the  abrupt 
cLSi  on  the  eastern  siele  of  the  poninsnla  rendercl  rli  lVnce 
needlesH:  lift)  years  ago,  these  walls  exhibited  an  aiiiiost 
pfrfect  and  interesting  specimen  of  the  defences  of  former 
times :  a  coiuuderablo  part  of  them  still  remains.  The  old 
bav«}  is  now  quite  disused:  the  present  harbour  is  formed 
by  a  piar  run  out  on  the  south  side  of  the  town:  it  is  the 
mHt  safh  harbour  between  Sunderland  and  Bridlington, 
eri-ily  acxi  ssible  in  even,-  wind  to  light  ve3!«els  or  to  laden 
vesMiU  under  100  totis.  which  riilo  secure  from  the  storms 
most  frequent  and  destructive  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  in 
moderate  weather  can  sail  out  with  all  wia«L>.  The  tuwn 
risea  Ikwa  dw  odgaof  the  old  haven  towards  the  town  moor, 
vfaieh  oceupies  a  considerable  part  of  the  peninsuh^  and  on 
which  the  Burgesses  have  right  of  oornmom.  It  eonsists  of 
ooe  principal  and  several  smaller  streets.  Its  general  ap- 
pearance, when  the  corporation  commissioners  visited  it, 
»as  ineiin,  and  little  trade  was  carried  on ;  but  they  slate 
iu  their  report,  '  Wet  do<;k.s  are  now  forming  under  the  pro- 
vi^ons  of  a  local  act,  and  railways  are  proposed  to  be  made 
from  the  coal-Selds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 
Tlie  formation  of  docks  will  probably  make  this  port  a  con- 
■idoiable  one.  The  estimate  of  the  ooat  of  the  works  com- 
meooed  is  i!20,«oo/.  WiiMn  the  hut  ten  months  If  9  new 
houses  have  l  -  >  n  built,  and  others  are  constantly  being 
erected.  Groumi  for  buildinir  selU  at  from  10*.  to  1/.  per 
square  yard.'  From  the  demand  fur  building-land  the 
town  moor  is  estuoated  to  be  worth  20,U00/.  I'hcre  is  a 
town-haO»  a  mean  huOding,  erected  about  the  middle  of  the 
kstsontury.  The  market  is  on  Saturday.  The  inhabit- 
ants  aia  elueflT  eocpged  m  Mung  nany  tons  of  fiih  an 


salted  for  exportation.    Hlfdopool  is  apliCl»«f  MM  IWOtl 

for  soa-bathing. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  SL  Hilda,  is  on  an  elevated 
site  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  town.  It  is  a  large  and 
curious  building,  chiefly  in  the  early  English  style:  tho 
south  door  baa  some  hite  Norman  ennehments.  The 
ehanosi  has  been  shortened,  and  various  modem  dterations 
made.  The  tower  on  the  west  end  is  tolerably  lofty,  wiA 
an  embattlcM!  jiampet  and  croekete*]  pinnH<  les :  it  is  sup- 
I)orle<l  by  very  largo  and  bold  flyinp  buttresses.  The 
benefice  lu  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  trifl  of  the  vicar  of 
Hart  (Hart  is  the  mother  enurcb  uf  HartlopoolX  of  the 
yearly  value  of  14SL  There  was  Canaerly  amonaaton  ot 
Franciyosn  or  Grey  flrisis.  What  is  now  called  the  Pnary 
is  an  old  houso  built  after  the  dtiisolution  by  those  to  whom 
the  site  was  granted ;  but  some  traces  of  older  masonry  are 
visible  ui  the  fragments  of  walls  which  surround  the  friarj". 
Ttierc  are  meeiing-houscs  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Ranters.  Tho  corporation  is  governed  by  a  charter  granted 
by  Elisabeth.  It  is  not  enumerated  in  the  schedules  of  the 
Municipal  Relbnn  Aot 

There  were,  ia  1433,  two  endowed  day  schools  and  three 
unendowed,  oontaintng  in  all  about  230  children;  and  three 
Sunday-schools,  with  ISO  or  ,190  children.  Ono  Sunday* 
schixd  ha^  a  lemling  library  attached. 

Tbe  shore  of  the  peninsula  is  marked  by  rocks  or  cliflBi 
which  do  not  exceed  40  feet  in  height,  and  by  soToral 
caverns  or  excavations.  One  cavern  may  bo  explflMd  for 
nearly  $0  varda :  there  is  a  tiadition  that  it  conrnttnicated 
with  the  oBordi.  There  are  tho  remains  of  a  braastpwork 
on  the  town  moor  and  of  some  batteries  along  tha  ohovti. 
There  are  two  chalybeate  springs  near  the  town. 

When  Dc  Brus  declarea  his  pretensions  to  the  Scottish 
crown,  his  Enqlish  possessions  were  forfeited,  and  the  bo- 
rough of  Hartlepool  was  {^ranted  to  the  Clifford  family,  by 
whioh  it  was  long  held.  It  was  plundered  by  the  Scots 
in  1312,  and  again  taken  by  them  in  1315,  a  year  after 
the  battle  of  Bannockbmn  :  on  the  latter  occasion  the  inha- 
bitants saved  jiarl  of  their  property  on  board  some  ves-seU 
then  in  the  harbour,  Hartle]iool  furnislu.-d  five  ships  and 
145  seamen  to  tha  tteetof  Edward  III.  before  Calais.  In 
tho  northern  rebellion  under  the  eails  of  Northumberland 
and  Westmoielsnd,  in  tbe  time  of  Eliubeth,  Har(l<^ool 
was  taken  by  the  rebels.  Hie  Scottish  army,  which  came 
to  tho  aid  of  tho  parliamentarians  in  the  civil  war  of 
Charles  I.,  took  Hartlepool  in  1644:  it  was  retained  by 
them  till  1017,  when  they  evacuated  it,  and  it  was  occu- 
pieil  by  a  garrison  of  parliamentarians.  Mr.  Romaine,  a 
well-known  theological  writer,  was  bom  at  Hartlepool. 

Sedgefieid  is  in  Stockton  ward,  on  the  road  from  Stockton 
to  Durham,  251  miles  from  London,  9  from  Durham,  and 
9  from  Stoekton.  The  pariah  cwmtains  17,480  sens:  it  is 
diTided  into  seven  townships.  The  township  of  Sedge- 
field,  whicli  ci irnpj-.jliL'T.'ls  'hi:  \ri\\v,  \v',r]\  i,he  hamlets  of 
Layton,  Sands,  and  ii^itilwiL  k,  hii.-,  au  arc.i  of  C"22U  acres: 
It  had,  in  1831,  309  inhabited  houses,  and  u  population  of 
142^;  of  which  about  half  was  agricultural,  liie  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  pariah  woo  SITS.  Sodcaileld  is  a  small 
neat  town,  with  the  appoaraaoe  ndwr  m  a  handaomo  vil- 
lage, and  standa  on  an  eminenoe  commanding  an  extaosivo 
prospect  over  the  v  ale  of  Tees  and  the  Yorkshire  hills  be- 
yono.  Tlie  church,  dedicated  to  St,  Edmund,  is  one  of  the 
bandsomesl  in  this  part  of  the  county:  the  date  and  style 
of  tlie  architecture  are  differout  in  different  parts:  there  are 
some  curious  early  English  piers  with  enriched  capitals,  and 
some  Decorated  windows.  The  tower  is  in  the  Perpendi- 
cular style,  turreted,  and  with  four  pinnados.  The  cnancel 
is  divided  from  the  nave  by  a  rich  screen  of  old  oak  with 
three  stalls  on  ««ch  aide:  the  chancel  is  wainscoted  with 
(dd  oak,  and  :  i  ill  1  with  seven  seats  on  each  side.  The 
font  is  a  handsome  ;«-tagon  of  black  marble.  The  church- 
vard  IS  spacious  and  shaded  with  treeii.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  worth  1  Hoil.  per  annum,  with  a  glebe  house,  on  the 
lawn  in  front  of  which  are  some  fine  evergreen  oaks.  The 
biahopuf  Durham  is  patron  of  the  Ixrinc.  TbMeisaraneo 
of  almshouses  near  the  ehuteh,  fbunoed  in  1702  by  Mr 
Thonia.-i  Gxjper.for  five  poor  men  and  ns  many  poor  women. 
The  market  is  on  Friday.  There  were  in  the  township  of 
Scdgefleld,  iu  1833,  one  boarding  and  day-.ichi)ol,  and  seven 
day-schools,  one  endowed,  containing  in  all  about  27u  chil- 
dren; and  two  Sunday  schools,  with  150  children.  The  rest 
of  tbejpaiish  oontaioed  two  dav-««bo(rils  (one  oadowod).  with 
36cliiMiw». 
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Steindrop'is  in  Dii-lint^fon  warrl,  2i7)i  miles  from  London, 
about  7  miles  to  the  right  of  the  Glasgow  and  Carlisle  mail- 
road,  and  about  10  mil  OS  from  Durham.  The  parish  con- 
tains 14,990  acres,  and  bad,  in  18^1,  2395  inhabitants  (be- 
sides  some  few  who  were  included  in  the  return  from  another 
pansb);  it  comprehends  six  tow  nships  and  part  of  a  seventh. 
ThetoinnUp  of  Staindrop  contains  1810  acres,  and  had  in 
1831  a  population  of  1478.  Staindrop  is  an  antient  town 
situated  in  a  beautiful  vale,  and  was  oris^inally  a  royal 
dcmosno.  Many  of  the  hoiisos  arc  well  built  and  chiefly 
form  one  wide  street  ranging  east  and  west.  Staindrop 
Beck  runs  at  the  east  end  of  the  town.  The  cliurch,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary,  is  near  the  Beck ;  it  is  an  antient  fiibric, 
c-onsisiing  of  a  nave,  side  aisles,  and  diancelt  irith  an  em- 
battled tower  at  the  west  end.  The  tover  OMttt  to  the  mv» 
•nd  south  aisle ;  it  is  very  plain.  The  ebnrdi  hw  Mine 
portiun'^  of  earlv  En^disli  character:  the  chancel  has  some 

food  stone  stallx  and  a  fine  monument  in  the  Decorated 
!nt;lish  style  :  there  is  al-«)  in  the  chureh  a  rich  inonumcnt 
of  later  date,  to  the  mi  mory  of  Ralph  Nevill,  earl  of  VVeat- 
OOidand.  and  bis  wives.  The  church  wxs  formerly  col- 
lec^te:  the  dveUing-plaoe  of  the  oolk^te  clergy  and 
other  henefldarlea  «w  on  the  notfli  sde  of  the  enureh. 
The  rtvenaes  of  the  college  were,  at  the  diss^ilulion, 
170/,  4*.  6d.  a  year  gross  revenue,  or  rjR/.  C>s.  Kk/.  clear. 
The  market,  which  has  been  revived  after  lone  discon- 
tinuance, is  on  Saturday,  for  provisions:  there  is  very  little 
or  no  cam  sold.  The  hving  is  a  vicarage  united  to  the 
ndgbbonriag  rectory  of  Cockfield;  their  joint  yearly  value 
is  3S4I.  yriltb  e fl^he  luMue;  they  are  in  the  gift  of  the  duke 
of  Cleveland.  There  are  congregations  of  Meihodists  and 
Independents  at  Staindrop.  There  were  in  the  township 
:if  .'^laindriip  in  IS'::!  two  inf.itil  or  dame  m'JuidIs,  with  AO 
childu  u  ;  nc<ivn  day,  or  hoarding  and  day-svcliools  with 
about  180  children,  and  three  Sunday-schools  with  230 
children.  The  rest  of  the  parish  contained  two  day-schools 
(one  partly  supported  by  tlie  duke  of  Bedford),  containing 
oeail/  60  children,  dote  to  Staindrop  it  Rahy  Castle,  the 
seat  of  the  duheof  Clevdand.  The  castle  ia  on  the  cast 
side  of  the  park,  wliich  is  very  extensive.  The  principal 
part  of  the  building  was  erected  by  John  Nevill,  carl  of 
Westmoreland,  in  the  fourteenth  centur)  ;  one  j  art  is  even 
more  antient.  Many  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  j 
castle  hy  subsequent  possessor!,  but  they  have  not  mate- 
rially anKted  its  outward  flinn,  tha  general  effect  of  which, 
ftom  ita  extent,  grandeur,  and  preaervation.  is  very  im- 
posing. Its  situation  is  fine:  it  occupies  a  rising  ground, 
with  a  rocky  foundation,  and  is  inclosed  with  an  embra- 
sured wall  and  parapel  111  this  outer  wall  there  is  only 
one.eairanco.  a  gateway  defended  by  two  souare  towers. 
Several  of  the  smaller  apartments  have  been  noUowed  oat 
in  the  vnih,  which  are  of  great  solidity  and  strength. 
This  easthi  was  the  residence  of  the  powerful  family  of  the 
Ncvills.  earls  of  Westmoreland ;  but  on  the  rebellion  raised 
by  the  last  of  that  family  against  Elizabeth  his  estates  were 
f  irieitcd.  They  afterwards  came  by  purchase  to  Sir  Harry 
Vuue,  from  whom  they  have  descended  to  the  present 
owner.  Many  parts  of  the  pilealure-gnniiidB  comiMnd 
extensive  and  beautiful  views. 

Staaliope  is  in  Darlitigloii  waid,  268  miles  from  London, 
by  a  ivaa  which  enters  the  emnrty  at  Pierce  Bridge,  and 
runs  through  West  Attddand  and  Wolsingham  to  Stan- 
hope, and  oil  to  Aldstone  Moor,  in  Cumberlatid.  The 
parish,  which  comprehends  55,03U  acres,  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  En;;land:  it  had  in  1831  a  population  of 
It  is  divided  into  four  townships,  of  which  Stanhope  quarter 
townsliip,  in  which  is  the  town,  coniprchends  an  area  of 
1^010  acraa.  and  bad  in  1831  233  inhabited  houaea  and  a 
population  flfSOSO,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  lead  nines.  The 
town  is  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Wear.  Tlie  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Tliumas, iis  on  a  risini^  ground  on  the  north 
side  of  the  town  ;  it  is  a  plain  and  antient  building.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  town  is  an  eminence  called  the  Castle 
II  ill,  ri-ing  to  the  height  of  108  feet  perpendicular  from 
the  bank  of  the  Wear.  The  summit  is  of  an  oblong  figure, 
dlirty  paces  wide,  divided  by  a  ditch  into  two  irregular 
parts ;  another  ditch  defends  the  acclivity  on  the  north  and 
east ;  the  summit  is  supposed,  from  foundations  discovered 
many  years  since,  to  have  been  once  surrout^ded  h\  a 
wall  of  ashler  work  strongly  cemented.  The  tradition  is 
that  It  was  a  fortress  of  remote  origin  demolished  in  an 
incursion  of  the  Scots.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  town 
4MI  the  wwt  IB  a  apAeioiii  oM  bnilditig  called  Stanhope  HaU. 


once  the  manor-house  of  the  FcatlieTstonehangh  fkmily. 
The  market  is  on  Friday :  there  were  two  annual  fairs,  but 
they  are  disused.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  the 
bishop  of  Durham,  of  the  yearly  value  of  4841/.,  with  a 
glebe-house.  There  were  in  the  whole  parish  in  '833  one 
endowed  dav-scbool,  with  nearly  40  chilaren;  one  national 
school,  partly  endowed,  with  60  children ;  two  day-sehooK 
partly  supported  by  endowment  and  subscriptions,  with  136 
chilaren  ;  and  two  other  day-schools  uncnin>wed,  with  1 1 5 
children  ;  flvo  day  and  Sunday-schools,  with  nearly  500 
children  ;  and  four  Sunday-schools  with  282  children. 
Si'veral  of  the  scho<ils  had  lending  libraries  attached.  Near 
the  town  on  the  north  side  is  a  remarkable  cavern,  said  to 
be  a  mile  long,  and  to  abound  with  stalactites. 

Woliiaghaot  aa  in  Darlington  ward,  256^  miles  fltom 
London  on  the  rood  to  Stanhope  and  Aldstone  Moor.  Hie 
parish  ramprehcnds  an  area  of  24.780  acres,  and  had  in  1831 
43'J  inhabited  bouses,  and  a  population  of  2239.  The  town 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  point  of  land  formed  by  the  con- 
Ituence  of  ibe  Wear  and  the  Wescrow,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  former  river.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Mary  end 
St.  Stephen,  ia  on  the  north  aide  of  Uta  town,  hut  haa  noUnaig 
remarhable  about  it:  near  ft  are  flie  mnatm  of  a  eoMider* 
able  buIHinr',  ^Tipposed  by  some  to  have  been  part  of  a 
monaster)  luuiided  by  Henry  de  Pud.sey  ;  by  others  to  have 
been  an  antient  manor-house  of  the  bishops  of  Durham. 
The  market  is  on  Tuesday,  for  butcher's  meat,  batter, 
potatoes,  and  corn.  The  quantity  of  com  sold  is  not  great, 
out  the  prices  are  commonlv  aa  high  as  any  in  the  eoimtv. 
It  ia  dbioly  ftr  tiw  supply  or  the  lead-nine  dbtriet,  wMoi 
conunences  between  this  town  and  Stanhope.  11>e  district 
is  easily  recognized  by  the  large  parcels  of  lead  lying  near 
the  sides  of  the  rood,  and  by  the  blue  xmwholesome  vapours 
which  pro^-eed  from  the  smelting -houses.  The  views  down 
the  Wear  from  the  hill  a'.yove  Wolsingham  are  very  exten- 
sive and  much  diversified.  The  lirtng  of  Wohdngfaaill  IS  a 
rectory  m  the  gift  of  the  bishop  at  Invhant,  of  the  yeaily 
value  of  7911,  with  a  gieba-hoosBb 

There  wei«  in  Wobingham  parish  In  1833  one  school, 
partly  supported  by  endow ir.i  !it,  vidi  ,V2  t  l  ildren;  ajioiher. 
partly  supported  by  chaniiiijle  coaiiibutions,  with  2S 
children;  a  third  supported  by  a  private  benefaction,  with 
48  children ;  these  were  all  day-scnools,  and  there  were  six 
other  day-schools,  with  144  children ;  there  were  also  three 
SundajMchoolSr  with  ISO  ehUdren.  There  ia  a  Baptiat«ofk< 
gregation  in  the  parish.  Wolsingham  parish  ia  dinded  into 
seven  'quarters,  or  hamlets. 

Beside  the  above  market-towua,  Hutchmsun  iHtttory 
Durftiim.  "llo.,  Q\rlisle,  1791,  vol.  iii.  p.  285)  speaks  of  a 
market  being  held  at  the  chaj>elry  of  St  John,  in  Wear- 
dale.  The  chapel  of  St.  John  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Wear,  about  seven  miles  from  Stanhope,  on  the  road  to 
Aldstone  Moor :  it  is  a  handsome  bail«D{^  rebuilt  aevenl 
years  ago  by  Sir  Walter  Blacket.  The  benefice,  which  is  a 
perpetual  curacy,  worth  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  iImj 
rector  of  Stanhope,  or  rathor  :lu'  inhabitants  nominate  and 
the  rector  approves.  The  market,  which  is  on  Satorday, 
was  establishcMi  for  the  benefit  of  the  miners,  of  whom,  when 
Hutchinson  wrote,  800  were  employed  in  the  neq^hoor* 
hood,  and  the  number  baa  probably  incfeaaad  atnea.  The 
valley  of  the  Wear  is  here  deep  and  aamv;  tb«n  ia  a 
atone  bridge  of  one  arch  over  the  river. 

Beside  toe  market-towns,  there  are  in  the  county  several 
villages  of  sufficient  importance,  historical  or  commercial,  to 
require  notice. 

Chester-k-Street  is  on  the  high  north  road  between  Dur- 
ham and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  six  miles  from  DuHnui, 
and  eight  and  a  half  AomJNewcaatla.  The  parish  oompBe* 
hends  an  area  of  $1,1S60  aerea :  it  is  moatty  in  Cheater  waid. 

to  which  it  jri'  w  name,  but  extends  into  Easin^ton  ward: 
its  population  m  1831  was  15,478.  It  is  divided  into  several 
chapeiries  or  townships,  of  which  the  principal,  with  their 
areas  and  population  in  1831,  are  as  follows : — C'hcster-le 
Street  (chapelry),  2940  acres,  1910  inhabitants;  Tanfield 
(chapehy),  induding  Beamiah  and  Linta  Green  (townahipaX 
6760  aeres,  S496  tahab.;  Birtley  (township),  1480  aerea. 
1520  inhab.;  Harrttton  (township),  2090  aires,  2171  inhab  ; 
LamiKley  (chapelry),  33')0  acres,  1910  inhab.;  and  Great 
Lum!.  ;  unsliipj,  173Dacri;>,  '.'301  inhab.;  the  last,  with 
the  two  smaller  tuwashtps  of  Lambtun  and  Little  Lumley, 
is  in  Easington  ward;  the  others  in  Chester  ward. 

The  name  of  Chester-ie-Straet  gives  this  place  a  two-foM 
elaitt  to  he  oenaidiiede  RoMn  Metiooi  jot  naiaNriM 
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name  nor  the  exact  site  of  the  station  (whicli  sumo  would 
remove  a>  much  a.s  a  mile  from  Chester)  bas  been  deter- 
mined The  Saxons  ciUled  Chester,  from  the  name  of  the 
brook,  Cone,  whu  h  flows  past  it,  Conceeast  re.  or  Cuneceutrc : 
it  bacune  a.d.  882  the  seat  of  the  bishopric,  which  wus 
nowred  hitber  f!rom  Lindnfiurne,  and  it  retained  its  epis- 
copal rank  until  995,  vhen  a  Danish  invaaion  dnrre  away 
the  bishop  and  his  cler?y,  who  aflcrwnrds  settled  at  Durhom. 
The  ehurch,  after  h)SH';.;  r.iiik  a.;  a  cathedral,  became 
llr&t  rectorial,  afterwawls  collegiate  -  the  manor  has  been 
constantly  vested  in  the  see  of  Durham.  Tlu-  revenue  of 
Ibe  college  at  the  dissolution  was  77/.  lis.  6d.  The  pre»«nt 
viQi^se  extends  nearly  a  mfle  tlDD|{  the  north  road ;  another 
noia  iniKular  liM  of  hmiBM  na*  along  tb«  brook  9t  xigbt 
•Bfdes  to  tbe  main  itraet  The  ebureb  eoniisls  of  a  nate 
witn  side  aisles,  a  chancel,  and  a  tower  at  the  western  end, 
surrnounted  with  a  lofty  spire  rising  to  the  lieiglit  of  156 
ft  I  I  Ir  nn  tlie  ground.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower  is  of 
Barly  Euglish,  witli  a  Perpendicular  weistdoor  and  window 
of  later  insertion,  and  with  massy  buttresses :  the  upper 
part  of  tbe  tower,  which  is  of  later  datei,  is  octagonal ;  it 
na>  an  embattttedparapet  and  har  pimiBdea ;  die  spire  is 
also  octagonal.  Tne  interior  of  the  church  and  many  of 
the  windows  have  been  moderiuzcd:  there  are  some  re- 
ruains  of  pain:*  1  lIus-s:  the  north  aisle  contains  the  monu- 
ments of  tnc  Llmlk^  famtlT!  there  are  fourteen  altar  tombs 
■i^Mmany  r  i  '  <  i!igics,  mural  tableti^  &c.  The  li\'ing 
ii  a  poipetual  curacy,  worth  377/.  per  annum.  The  deanery- 
aooae^  to  called  as  being  bnilt  in  place  of  the  former  resi- 
dence of  the  dean  of  the  collegiate  church,  is  a  handsome 
ohck  bouse ;  there  are  no  vestieea  of  the  antient  buildings. 

Lumley  Castle,  in  the  township  of  Great  Lunik  v,  is  on  a 
Que  gradual  elevation  above  the  Wear.  It  is  a  quadrangle 
of  vellowftees'tone,  with  an  open  court  or  area  in  the  centre, 
witb  four  uniform  towers.  It  is  an  antient  building,  and 
tbe  eeat  firont  retains  its  former  magnihcence:  a  noble  gate- 
hooao  pigjecto  fton  tbe  eentrci  with  overhanging  tumts : 
this  ftont  overhangs  a  ravine  tbrotigb  vbieb  tbe  Lmnley 
Beck  flows  ;  on  tlie  west  and  south  the  t^round  .slopes  ^ra- 
daallr  down  to  the  "Wear.  The  castle  was  probuhly  built 
iji  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  pictures 
are  chiefly  portraits  of  tbe  antient  family  of  the  Lumleys. 
The  village  of  Great  Lumley  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
JLomlqr  Caatla.  It  oontaitu  an  almsbouaa  or  bospital  for 
twwvo  jpDOtt  women,  foimded  in  1680  by  Jobn  Dnek, 
aldennan  of  Durham. 

I^mbton  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Durham,  was  built 
in  l"'J7  on  -;.:e  of  the  old  house  of  Harraton,  the  former 
scat  of  the  Hedworths;  the  ground.s  are  pleasant,  but  {he 
building  displays  many  incongruities.  Ra\cnsworth Castle, 
tbe  aeat  of  Lord  RaTenaworto,  is  a  modern  building:  its 
arfla  ia  waned,  being  a  aeleelion  from  th«  eastlc  architecture 
of  different  periods,  not  too  lemoto  bowawtt  to  be  brought 
into  contact.  Tbe  park  ineUides  a  hefonry.  In  a  pnvate 
road  near  th*  eaad*  th«ra  ia  acfoia  vith  a  jdain  abaft  and 
pedestal. 

Lamesley  and  Tanftcld  chapels  are  mL>dern  buildings. 
Bestdne  the  noblemen's  seats  already  mentioned,  the  paiisb 
yi^tug—  ilig  residences  of  several  of  the  gentry. 

Tlwr»  ware  in  tbe  whole  oariah  in  1893  aevan  day- 
■ehoob  with  S43  eMIdren,  wholly  or  fn  oonridenble  part 
supported  by  endowments  or  other  charitable  contributions; 
forty-seven  other  day-schools  with  \  children  :  and  four- 
teen Sunday-schools  with  1220  children.  Three  of  the 
endowed  schools  are  Sunday-schools  also,  and  are  attended 
by  more  children  on  Sunday  than  in  the  week.  Two  scbeols 
bove  lending  libmiea  attached.  There  are  several  congre- 
gatiooa  «f  wadayan  Metbodkto  in  the  parish. 

Jarrow,  or  Yarrow,  is  between  Newcastle  and  South 
Shields :  the  church  is  8  miles  from  Newcastle,  and  2^  ftom 
ShiL-lds ;  but  "■lien  tlie  tide  is  out  a  mile  may  be  saved 
between  Jarrow  and  Shields  by  cros.sing  '  the  Slake."  a 
recess  in  the  south  bank  of  the  lyne,  dry  at  low  water.  The 
paroehial  cbapelxy  of  Jarrow  is  tolerably  extensive,  oom- 
yluiiiliiiBf  S640  acres,  and  having  in  1 B3 1  a  population  of 
37,99S.  It  is  in  Chester  ward.  It  is  divided  into  ftva  duir 
pdriea  or  townships ;  two  of  wbidi,  tbo  townsbipi  of  South 
Shields  and.Westoe,  constitute  the  parliamentary  borough 
of  South  Shields.  Of  the  remaining  three  divisions.  Harlon 
township  contained  in  1831  1000  acres  and  217  lnll:l^J;t.lnl^ 
Jarrow,  with  Monkton  chapelry,  369(f  acres  and  3598  inha- 
bitanti ;  and  Beworth  cbapoby  9190  acres  and  5424  inha- 
Miattlft  The  puiah  of  Janov  antiantty  axtandad  aeroaa 


thoTyne,  and  comprehended  a  portion  of  Northumbtflaiid; 
but  all  connection  with  this  part  has  long  cea.sed. 

Juriow  wa*  very  early  the  s»eat  of  a  mona-stic  establish 
ment  of  the  Benedictine  order.  An  inscription  stone  States 
that  the  original  church  was  founded  xn.  686.  The  no> 
naster}-  was  established  A.a  68 1,  by  Benedict^  a  iiobia  Baxon, 
who  had  previouslv  fbunded  the  monastery  of  Monk  Wear- 
mouth,  and  the  fabric  was  completed  four  years  afterward.s. 
Jarrow  derives  its  chief  interest  from  its  cciiinection  with 
the  Venerable  Bedo  [Bsoa],  whose  birth  is  fixed  by  an 
antient  and  probable  tradition  at  the  hamlet  of  Monktoa, 
which  nearly  adjoins  Jarrow.  In  A.n.  870  tbe  monasteiy 
W.1S  burned  by  we  piratical  Northmen,  or  Danes,  buttisnig 
from  its  ruins,  was  again  destroyed  in  tbe  ravage  of  the 
oowntry  north  of  the  Tync  by  WAltam  the  Conqueror,  k.o. 
1070.  It  again  revived,  but  in  a.d.  !0R3  William,  bishup 
of  Durham,  re mo%'ed  the  monks  to  Durham,  and  reduced 
Jarrow  to  the  coiuiiiion  of  a  cell  to  the  Benedictine  mona» 
tery  of  St.  Cuthbert  there.  Its  yearly  revenues  at  the  dis- 
solution were  valued  at  401.  7$,  ML  gross,  88i.  149.  Ad.  clear 
Tbe  site  of  tbe  monaateir  ia  near  Um  vaatem  aide  of  'the 
Slake.*  not  flir  from  tbe  bank  of  a  tmall  beek  whieb  flows 
into  the  Tyne.  Irlany  ruins  of  the  monHstery  still  remain, 
but  they  arc  so  scattered  and  confused  that  it  is  difiii-ult  to 
form  a  conjectr.rc  as  to  the  original  appeurance  and  tlio 
arrangements  of  tbe  convent,  or  even  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  remains  of  a  lay  mansion  that  was  erected  upon 
its  ruins.  The  church  adjoins  the  centre  of  the  monastio 
buildings  immediately  on  tbe  nordi.  Tbo  tower  ross  from 
the  centreof  the  church, bctw<>cn  the  nave  and  thccbnnret. 
The  church  was  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower  ar.d 
nart  of  the  church,  in  17S3.  The  tower  retains  some  curious 
Norman  features.  It  .h.a.s  round-headed  double  fights  on 
e\ery  side.  A  rude  oaken  seat,  which  appears  to  have  been 
hewn  out  with  an  axe,  is  exhibited  in  the  vestry  as  Bede's 
chair:  the  boards  which  form  the  back  are  modern;  the 
rest  is  doubtless  my  antient  Roman  inscriptions  and 
pvcments  have  been  dug  up  near  Jarroir.  and  it  is  con- 
jectured, ft-om  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  stones,  that 
the  church  and  monastery  were  partly  constructed  of  the 
fraginent.s  of  a  Roman  building.  There  are  large  coal  works 
at  Jarrow:  a  row  of  huuties  for  the  < ollicrs  extends  nearly 
a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  church.  The  living  is  a  perjwtual 
curacy  of  die  annual  vahie  of  1971.  The  ehapeln  of  Monk- 
ton  and  Janvw  eonlainad  in  tSSS  nine  day-wnools,  vith 
2S9  children ;  and  five  Sunday-schools,  with  605  children. 

Hftworth  is  a  chapelry  in  the  parochial  chapelry  of  Jar- 
row: it  contains  an  area  of  'jrjli  acres:  and  had,  in  IH.TI, 
a  population  of  5  i'24  :  it  is  divided  into  Ut>i>er  and  Nether 
or  Low  Heworth.  The  chapel  at  Low  Heworth  is  a  mo- 
dern buildinf?,  but  probably  occupies  the  site  of  one  not 
less  antient  than  the  church  at  Jarrow.  Some  very  antient 
coins  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Nortbumberiand  were  some 
years  aftiee  dug  up  in  the  chapel-yard.  One  comer  of  this 
cbajiel^yard  contains  a  monument,  a  neat  plain  obelisk, 
nine  feet  high,  fixed  on  a  stone  base,  to  the  memory  of 
ninety-one  persons  killed  in  the  explosion  of  Felling  col- 
liery, 1H12.  There  is  a  parish  school-horse,  built  by  sub- 
scription in  ISIS  ;  fliia  school  contained  in  1833  131 
children.  There  vera  at  the  same  time  eleven  other  dq^ 
schools,  with  Sdl  ebildreft,  and  gve  Sunday-aebools,  viui 
.'i.'jB  children.  .\t  Heworth  Shore  on  the  Tyne  are  manu 
factories  of  Prussian  blue  and  other  colours,  one  for  coal 
tar,  and  an  establishment  for  preparing  alkali  for  soap 
boilers ;  also  ship-building  yards,  a  jiottery,  a  glass-house, 
a  lead  refinery,  wnarfr  for  grindstones,  a  brown  paper  mill, 
an  establishinent  for  preparing  fish  oil  from  the  blubber 
brought  by  tbe  Greenland  shipt,  &e.  Freestone  of  an  open 
porous  character,  called  from  ite  excellence  in  enduring  a 
strong  heat,  llrestone,  is  quarried  at  High  Heworth. 

Witilaton  is  a  manufacturing  village  between  the  Tyne 
and  the  Derwent.  The  township  of  "VVinlaton  in  the  parish 
of  Rvlon  in  Choster  ward  comprehends  an  area  A'>AO  acres, 
and  had  in  1831  a  population  of  3951  persoiui.  Sir  Am- 
brose Crowley,  an  atdcrrnan  of  London,  established  h.«n 
about  1690  the  extensive  iron  worka  which  stin  bear 
his  name.  Sir  Ambrose  seems  to  have  been  peeuliarly 
anxious  for  the  well-hcmg  of  his  workmen,  establishing 
regulations  for  their  guidance,  appointing  a  court  of  arhi- 
1 1  li  ars  to  settle  dispute-,  establishing  r-clmols,  providing 
medical  attendance  for  the  sick,  and  advancing  mouoy  to 
them,  pensioning  the  superannuated,  and  pro^bfiqg  Ibf  Ibe 
Anilies  nt  the  dead.  All  hia  ohahtiai»  MTCver, 
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m  181s.  A  eluiwl  was  built  at  Winkton  ia  1709,  m  it  u 
■aid,  on  tho  fniii  ilati  n  <  f  one  de»troyei1  in  the  rebellion 
of  the  nortbcrii  ail.-,  against  Elizabeth.  TUu  rhapel  was 
abandoned  by  t  he  compuny  carrying  on  the  iron  works,  and 
having  gone  to  decay  wa»  pulled  down  in  1816,  and  a 
national  school-room  built  in  its  place,  in  wbtdl  ths  laetor 
ofRytonorlu>etinU»nlimtarilyp«rfigniiaMTT^  Hun 
wvre  in  ItSS  two  mtiomilicluKiu  with  194  bluMi«ii»  a«v«n 
other  (layschools  with  339  difldicn,  and  twoSviiiaj^idioob 
with  lOij  i-liildren, 

Middh>ton  in  Teiisdale  is  in  Darlington  ward:  it  lies  on 
the  north  bank  ut'  iho  Teus,  on  the  road  from  London  to 
Haltwhistlo.  The  whole  parish  comprehends  an  area  of 
38,410  acres,  of  which  the  township  of  Middletun  includes 
9790  acre*.  The  village  is  situated  among  hilla,  tad  «x- 
teods  in  aomewhat  an  oval  form  round  a  spacious  green. 
Almost  every  houae  is  used  for  the  sale  of  liquors  or  of  some 
kind  of  goods.  Tlie  inhabitants  (who,  in  1831,  were  IS'24 
for  the  township,  or  ;i71  1  for  the  whole  jiarisli)  nr«  chiwHy 
engaged  in  ihi-  nmnerous  lead  mines  near.  The  chiin  h  i.s 
small,  but  unliunt :  the  livitig,  a  rectory  io  the  ^ilt  ut  tiie 
erown,  is  said  to  be  worth  pcf  MDBUm:  it  dot-.s  not 

lypnr  to  have  htm  included  in  the  feluni  Utidbefbra  par* 
Imnent  of  tlit  rararae  of  die  chnreh.  Some  of  oar  autho- 
cities  nssign  to  this  place  a  weekly  market  held  on  Thursday: 
it  is  probably  a  customary  luaxkeU  The  towii.ship  con- 
tiined,  in  1831,  one  endowed  day-school,  with  50  children  : 
two  unendowed  day-scbooU,  with  45  children ;  one  day  and 
Sunday-school,  with  ISO  dtjror  180  Sunday  scholars,  8ut>- 
fioirted  by  the  Lead  ComMiiy,  who  obl%«  thieu  work-people 
to  Mod  tlieir  children  eiaier  to  this  aenoel  or  to  tome  odier. 
There  is  a  considerable  library  attached  to  this  last  school, 
containing  a  variety  uf  useful  workb,  which  are  lent  gra- 
tuitously to  those  of  the  wibolan  or  of  th*  wvrkmgii  who 
desire  to  have  them. 

Houghlon-lu-Spriug  is  in  Easingtnn  ward,  on  the  road 
from  Durham  towards  Sunderland,  7  miles  ham  Durham. 
Tho  whole  parish,  which  is  divided  into  18  townihips  or 
ohapelties,  contained,  by  the  returns  of  1831, 14,460  acres, 
and  20,524  inhabitants ;  of  which  1820  aerea  and  3917  in- 
habitants were  in  the  township  of  Houghton-le-Spring ; 
1590  acres  and  5SH7  inhabitants  in  that  of  Hetton-lp-Hole; 
1310  acres  and  'US')  inhabitants  in  tho  chapelry  of  Pain- 
shaw ;  and  l  '16U  acres  and  2190  mhabiiantb  iii  the  township 
of  Newboltle. 

Th«  village  of  Houghton  ia  irregular  and  nearW  half  n 
mHe  long,  at  the  head  of  a  fine  vm,  sbe1tei«d  on  uie  north 

and  past  by  limestone  lulls.  It  coittui  M-veral  handsome 
buildingii.  Houghton  Hall  i^  a  hciiv>  ina.nsion,  built  prt)- 
bably  in  tho  reign  of  Elizabeth  or  James  1.,  in  the  later 
Gotftic  style.  Toe  church  is  large,  in  the  form  of  a  cru&s, 
withmiquare  tower,  springing  from  fourarchea  at  the  mier- 
welkm  of  the  tnuutepte  uid  nave.  Soom  portions  of  the 
ehureh  are  in  the  Early  English,  and  tone  ui  the  Deootated 
style :  the  east  and  west  windows  have  fine  Decorated 
tracery.  The  chun  h  contains  tlie  iiionuineiU  of  Bernard 
Gilpin,  some  timo  rector  of  Hou^^hton,  *  tho  Apostle  of  the 
North.'  and  one  of  the  most  pious  of  tlie  English  churcli 
reformers :  it  is  an  altar  tomb  with  pannelled  sides,  and  a 
s^cimen  of  tlie  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Italian  forms, 
living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Durham, 
of  the  y^rly  value  of  2157/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  On  the 
north-east  side  of  tho  churchyard,  on  a  rising  ground,  is 
the  grarnmur  school  founded  by  the  exertions  of  Bernard 
Gilpin  with  the  aid  of  some  friends;  and  in  the chiirchyard 
to  tne  south  of  the  school-liouse  an  almshouse  for  si.x  poor 
people.  Houghton  bad,  in  1833,  one  boarding-school  with 
45  SOJfs;  nine  daj^aohmla,  one  a  charity  school  with  38 
gilla;  anoittMr  ftMSknal  lehool  with  300  boys;  theaevea 
odier  dsy-schools  had  nearly  200  children ;  and  thrae  San- 
day-school  ^th  T  dG  children.  The  Kf^mmar  school  is  not  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Parliamentary  Returns  from  other  sciiools. 

Hetton-Ie-Hole  is  a  mile  or  two  south  of  Huughton-le- 
Spring.  Tho  increase  of  the  popuktion  between  1 82  i  and 
1831,  when  it  rose  from  under  1000  to  nearly  6000,  was 
owing  to  theeitensiun  of  the  cottifliri«a»  which  in  1831  nva 
employment  to  nearly  1800  men  and  boys,  of  whom  aiSovo 
1000  were  upwards  of  twenty  years  old.  There  wore  at 
Hetton,  in  1833.  one  day  ana  Sunday-school  with  68  day 
sch.lars  ;i;u]  nearly  330  Sunday  s<-hoiars ;  fijunoen  other 
day-schools  snlh  nearly  700  children,  and  two  Sunday- 
aohools  with  abovu  300  children, 
PliftMiMw  «r  at  aoOM  dtatanoe  north  n 


Houghton,  on  the  hanka  of  the  Wear,  at  tiho  wiatcra  ftol 

of  a  conical  hill,  Painshaw  Ilill :  it  is  almost  entirely  occu- 
pied by  persons  connected  with  the  collieries  and  stone 

Quarries,  the  opening  of  wliich  latter  occasioned  a  consi- 
erable  increase  of  population  from  1821  to  ibM.  There 
is  a  chapel  of  easa,  a  plain  convenient  building,  thenunitter 
of  whicih  ia  affointed  by  the  rector  of  Houghton. 

Nowhotfle  IS  between  Houghton  and  Painshaw.  It  is  on 
a  high  eK]K)sed  sitxution.  A  little  to  the  north  below  the 
brow  of  the  lull  is  Philadelphia  Row,  a  group  of  houses  en- 
tirely occupied  by  the  colliei.-  of  the  neighbouring  pit*. 
There  is  a  conssiderable  potttiy  at  Newbottle.  The  popula- 
tion rather  decreased  from  1821  to  18S1.  from  the  decline  m 
the  coUienes  in  the  township. 

Monk  Wearmouth  and  Bishop  Wearmouth  are  included 
in  the  parliamentaiy  borough  of  Sundortaad;  awl  the 
parochial  chapelry  of  Twcedmouth  in  Iilandihire^  wlueh 
comprehends  an  area  of  45  JU  acres,  and  had  in  1831  a  popu- 
lation of  4971  persons,  may  be  considered  as  a  suburb  oi 
Berwick-upon-Tweed  in  the  parlia  u  Ni  ,,r\  limits  of  which 
It  is  included.   [Bkkwicr-uk)n-Twked,  Sumukrlawd.] 

Divmoru  /or  Civil  and  licclesiastical  vurposet.  The 
ooon^  of  Dtttluun  ia  ia  the  diooeaa  of  Durham  and  in  the 
•oclenastieal  pfOTinoe  of  York.  It  ooostitutea  an  andi- 
deacunry,  which  is  subdivided  into  the  deaneries  of  Chus 
ter-le-Street,  Darlington,  Ensinglon,  and  Stot  kloa.  Of 
the  outlying  portions  of  the  county,  Islandshire,  Norham- 
shire,  and  Bedlingtonslure  are  m  ibe  archdeaconry  of  North- 
umberland, except  the  parochial  chapelry  of  AnerofI  in 
lahuidahiie,  which  is  in  the  arehdeacoury  jf  Durham. 
(Mke  it  in  the  peculiar  jnriadietien  of  the  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham. The  number  of  parishes,  as  we  gather  from  the  popu- 
klioii  ruluriis  compared  with  the  '  Clerical  Guide,'  is  60; 
of  which  33  arc  rectories,  Jl  vicarages,  and  6  perj  etual 
curacies.  The  richer  benefices  are  amuug  the  wealthiest 
in  any  part  of  England.  Besides  the  60  parishes,  there  an 
15  pairochial  cbapelries;  and  by  the  subdivision  of  these  or 
the  parishes,  iA  oiatriet  chapolnea  have  been  lormeu. 

Some  of  the  parishes  and  parochial  ofaapeliieaara  of  ffreat 
extent  Stanhope  parish  comprehends  SS,030  acres  or  80 
square  miles:  Auckland,  St  Andrew  45,470  arres  or  71 
suiinrc  miles:  Lanchestcr  4!, 890  acres  or  65  square  mile?; 
Middleton  in  Tea.sdalc  35<,41U  acres  or  (A)  square  miU-s  ; 
Chester-lo-Street  31,260  acres  or  49  square  miles ;  WoUixig- 
ham  24,780  acres  or  39  square  miles ;  Gainafiad  S4tS70  aoMO 
orSSaqnavamiles;  Biancepeth  21,850  aerea  or  34  i«M»t 
mOea;  Maides  eleven  others,  ranjpig  ftom  10,000  to  So^OOf 
acres,  or  from  1 5^  to  31  aquaro  nilM»  and  atmnl  which 

proach  10,000  acres. 

Durham  is  included  in  the  northern  circuit.  The  a.ssiies 
and  the  quarter-se2>aiuiis  are  held  at  Durham,  where  stands 
the  county  gaol  and  the  house  of  correction. 

Before  tho  Refoim  Act  then  were  fbur  members  returned 
to  jiarlbment  teem  this  eounty,  two  for  dw  oounty  itself  and 
two  f  >r  the  city  of  Durham.  By  the  Reform  and  Boundary 
Acii  iho  county  was  formcil  into  two  divisioui»,  each  relurn- 
iiiLC  two  members.  The  ntjrthern  division  includes  Chester 
and  Easington  wards;  the  principal  place  of  election  is 
Durham,  and  the  pollii^  stations  are  Durham.  Sunderland, 
Lancheater*  Wieknam  (or  Whickham),  Cheater-le-Slieet, 
and  South  ShteMi.  The  southern  division  comprehends 
Darlington  and  Stockton  wards ;  tho  principal  place  uf 
election  is  Darlington,  and  the  polling  stations  are  Darling- 
ton, Stockton,  Bi^hup  Auckland,  Stanhope,  Middleton  in 
Teasdale,  Barnard  Castle,  and  Sedgefield.  By  the  Rcfurni 
Act  two  members  were  given  to  Sunderland,  including  part 
of  the  parijihos  of  Monk  Wearmouth  and  Bishop  Wear- 
mouth ;  and  one  member  each  to  Gataabead  (including  part 
of  the  ehapelnr  of  Hewotth  in  the  parochial  chapelry  of 
larrow)  and  Bonth  Shidd^  laduding  the  tewnahtps  at 
South  S^dda  and  Wastoe  in  the  paiochial  chi^dfy  of 
J  arrow. 

History  ami  Annqutttes.  At  the  time  of  the  Roman  inva- 
sion the  main  part  of  the  county  of  Durham  was  included  in 
the  territory  of  the  BrigaQtea(Boiy«yrfc  Ptolemy),  a  oower- 
ftil  tribe  who  oocujned  Hm  mrtncrn  part  of  the  islaiul  frea 
the  Mersey  to  tho  Type ;  the  outlying  portions,  tstandahirw, 
Norhamsbire,  and  Bedlingtonshirc,  were  included  in  the 
turrilory  of  iln-  (Htadini  (Ora^nvM  Ptolemy),  whoise  country 
extended  l'r>im  the  Tyne  to  the  Forth.  The  Brigantc^  wnre 
subdued  byCerealis  andAgrioola,  and  theOttadini  byAgn- 
cola;  but  no  incidents  have  been  recorded  of  their  attb- 
.ugaiion  whieh  are  peculiarly  connected  with  this  aomnt; 
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Tbe  mata  part  of  the  county  remained  in  the  posseaiiion  of 
ihe  Romans  until  they  finally  wilbdxew  from  the  island, 
beiqg  defmded  by  the  ««U  of  Hadzian  or  Sevenu,  whiob 
nxtuMi  flom  aee'tp  aeeaeRMS  Nortbuuiberhnd  uid  Cum- 
berland ;  the  outlying  portions  being  beyond  the  wall,  were 
oeeupied  by  ihu  Ruuians  ur  uot,  a.s  <  ircumstances,  or  the 
eharaeter  of  the  erapcror,  or  the  coinuiaiider  in  the  island, 
dictated.  The  notices  of  the  district  by  the  antient  geogra- 
phers are  scanty.  We  gather  from  the  Itinerary  of  Richard 
of  Cirenoe&ter  that  the  Tecs  was  known  to  the  Romans  as 
the  Tiae,  the  Tyne  as  the  Tina,  and  the  Tweed  (which 
borders  Norhamshire)  as  the  Tueda ;  and  firom  Piolemy, 
that  the  Wear  (Horsley  will  have  the  Tyne)  was  known  as 
the  Vodra.  The  Romans  had  several  stations  within  the 
county.  Vindomora  and  Vinovitim,  mentioned  in  the 
first  Iter  of  Autwnmus  are  fixed  hy  antiquarians  at  Eb- 
chtster  on  the  Derwent,  and  Binchester,  near  Bishop 
Auckland. 

In  Jeffreys'  large  map  of  Durhftm  the  Epiacum  of  Richard 
(which  is  placed  by  most  Bt  LuudteBter)  is  fixed  at  Eb- 

<  hi  :.  r,  iv  iih  V.  hich  both  the  name  and  the  distance  from 
Vjnoviuiu  in  iiichard's  Itinerary  seem  best  to  a^reo:  in 
the  same  map  the  Lungovicutu  of  the  Nutitia  is  fixed  at  ; 
Lanchester,  where  TT"r«'oy  proposes  to  place  the  Glanoventa 
of  Antoninus.  Ad  Ti.-.ani,  montioned  by  Richard,  is  fixed 
«(Pi«ro» Bride* on  the  Toaii  OtJifibfuiintvauiitnAhif 
CmAm  to  be  the  GaibnMmtam  of  tfie  Nolitia,  which  otfaen 

place  at  OnnnT-urrh  near  Carlisle  ;  and  Breineinum  had 
been  fixed  at  Monk  Weaim  ^ith  ;  but  this  position  is  nut  to  | 
be  reconriled  with  Ptolemy  :=  in- ntion  of  it.  Perhaps  there  , 
are  few  parln  of  the  island  of  which  the  Roman  topograjphy 
ia  more  obscure.  Roman  antiquities  have  beat  fi)una  at 
QMatar>lo-Stveet  (eoina),  from  wbonee  Bovma  roads  may 
be  tnwed  leading  noitlnnad  lowwds  N«inaatle-upon-Ty  ne. 
and  southward  to  Binchester  near  Auckland ;  at  Oini^  liff 
or  CSonsrliflTc,  near  Pierce  Bridgu  (an  altar) ;  Old  Ijuiuam,  ! 
near  Durham  city  (coins)  ;  at  Lanchester  (inscriptions, 
coins,  aud  uthor  antiquities);  at  Pierce  Bridge  (eoins,  the 
traces  of  an  aqueduct,  foundations  of  houses,  and  other 
marks  of  a  station) ;  at  [South  Shields  (au  iiiMhptioa  indi- 
eadng  that  a  Roman  town  or  ■lition  «M  ilaed  hare  in  the 
time  of  Marcus  Aurclius) ;  at  Stanhope  (an  altar) ;  at  Thorn- 
ton, nenr  D»rling:ton  (an  urn  with  coins,  chiefly  of  Con- 
stantjii'  iin  l  his  son^);  at  Monk  Wearmouth  (coins)  ;  at 
Whithorn  Lizard  (coins).  Reynolds'  Iter  Hritannianua, 
Cambridge,  1799. 

In  tfafl  eitsUisbmentof  the  Saxon  Octarchy,  Durham  was 
prolMbly  indnded  in  the  kingdom  of  Doira,  the  soulhem- 
most  of  the  two  which  ore  fr^uently  coraniebended  under 
the  general  name  of  Nortliiunberlaiia.  Wfien  Oswald,  who 
united  the  two  kingdoms  under  one  sceptre,  wished  to  in- 
troduce or  rather  revive  Christianity,  Aidan,  a  monk  of 
lona  or  elsewhere  m  Scotland,  who  had  come  as  a  l^  i  i 
an.  (A.D.  634),  fixed  his  residence  at  Lindisfanie,  or  Holy 
hUnd,  and  established  a  monastery  and  a  bishopric  there. 
The  aettt  of  the  NoithnmbriRD  biihopnc  was  afterwards 
(A-ik.  664)  removed  to  York ;  but  when,  in  678,  Northum- 
berland wxs  dirided  into  two  dioceses,  Lindisfarne  recovered 
its  episcopal  rank;  and  its  diocese  wa.s  permanently  severed 
from  that  of  York.  Shortly  after  this  time  the  s«  e  of  Ilex- 
haju  was  created,  the  diocese  being  severed  from  that  of 
Lindi!«farnc.  As  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  towards  the 
f-imn  of  the  ninth  century,  rendered  Lindisfame  an  inso- 
care  abodik  the  bishop  and  clergv  fdrsook  it  (abook  A.t>. 
87S),  and,  after  they  had  wandered  about  for  seven  years, 
(he  seat  of  the  bishopric  was  fixed  at  Chester-le-Street, 
where  the  foundations  of  a  cathedral  were  begun.  In  the 
reign  of  Elhelred  II.  the  ravapea  of  the  Danes  were  renewed, 
and  the  bishop  and  clergy  leaving  Chester-le-Street  (a  h. 
996),  as  deeming  it  insecure,  removed  first  to  Ripon,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  afterwards  to  Dunhelm,  now  Durham, 
wfaaraUi*  M6  has  been  flated  ever  rinae.  liodiafairft^ 
deserted  by  tiie  Uahop,  wai  aftorwarda  heatmred  upon  tiia 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Durham,  to  which  it  became  a 
cell  Its  yearly  revenues  at  the  dissolution  were  valued  at 
60t  5*.  gross,  or  -18/.  Ihj.  lit/,  clear.  The  ruins  of  the 
conventual  church  still  remain:  the  north  and  south 
walls,  and  great  part  of  the  west  wall,  are  itill  standing : 
Jbm  Mat  wall  haa  MkNn  in.  It  faaa  baen  »  vny  aapuflcent 
baOidfaig;  in  the  Norman  atyfau  The  length  of  tiia  body  of 
the  church  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-cighl  feet,  the  breadth 
eighteen,  and  with  the  two  aisles  thirty-six ;  but  it  may  be 
ivBbted  whether  tbera  otw  wm  n  trsnwot.  The  atDnaB 


appear  red  witli  fire,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  chanoel 
are  honeycombed  by  the  weather. 

Upon  the  invaaton  of  England  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
Egelwin,  bishop  of  Dotham.  took  the  oa^  of  allagiaDeo 
at  York  to  William,  who  had  ad^•a^u■cd  into  the  nortli  to 
crush  the  threatened  resistance  oi'  the  curU  Murcar  and 
Edwin.  RolH-rt  Comyn.  a  Norman  noble,  to  whom  William 
had  committed  the  charge  of  the  entire  subjugation  of  the 
north,  having  entered  the  city  of  Durham  with  bis  troops 
(seven  hundried  men),  in  1069  or  1070,  was  overpowered  bv 
the  (wpulation  of  the  surrounding  oountiy,  and  eat  off  with 
all  his  men :  the  cathedral  .narrowly  escaped  destruction  in 
this  tumult  William,  enraged  at  the  disaster,  advanced  in 
person  with  his  army,  and  laid  wasta  tha  eoantiy  with  tfaa 
most  savage  ferocity. 

For  sixty  miles  between  York  and  Durham  he  did  not 
leave  a  house  standing,  reducing  the  whole  district  by  fire 
and  sword  to  a  honflna  deiart,  smukmg  with  blood  and  in 
aahea.  Ha  did  not  apnra  avan  the  churches  and  monas- 
teries. The  eedesiastaesfled  ftom  Durham  at  his  approach, 
and  retired  to  Lindisfame.  A  dreadful  famine  ensued,  and 
a  mortality  not  equalled  in  the  annals  of  the  country  ;  iho 
inhabitants  were  reduce<l  to  eai  tlie  llesh  of  horses,  dog.s, 
and  cats,  and  at  last  even  human  carcases.  The  lands  lay 
vatiUad  ibr  niiia  yean^  infested  by  robbers  and  heaata  <v 
pnqr;  aad  tlM  remnant  of  the  inhabitavli  qieied  kum 
the  eword  died  in  the  Udda,  overwheltned  with  want  mid 
misery.  Tlie  treasures  of  the  church,  e.vcepl  those  which 
the  hLshop  carried  away  in  his  lliKht,  were  plundered  either 
by  the  Normans  or  by  Gospatric.  who  had  purchased  of 
\Vdliam  the  earldom  of  Northumberland.  The  ravai2;es  of 
the  conquerors  were  carried  forward  ftoB  the  Wear  to  the 
Tvne^  and  tha  monastery  of  Jarniir  waa  burned.  Soon 
after  Wnihmwithdrev.  ua  Soots,  under  tfujr  king  Mal< 
colm,  invaded  the  north  of  England,  routed  the  men  of 
Teasdale,  who  op[)oscd  them  near  Egiestone,  and  burued 
Wearmouth  monastery  and  Hartlepool.  Egelwin,  bishop 
of  Durham,  was  one  of  those  who  endeavoured  to  organize 
in  the  Isle  of  Ely  an  opposition  to  William ;  but  being 
taken  prisoner,  was  oast  into  piiaon,  where  be  died  liom 
flmine  or  a  broken  heart.  Ha  was  aucoeeded  in  tfm  aea 
A.D.  1072  by  Walcher,  a  native  of  Lonaine,  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  bishop  that  poHSSsed  the  palatine  juris- 
diction so  long  exercised  by  his  successors.  Walcher,  or 
those  who  acted  under  lum,  havuig  pro^'oked  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people  by  their  oppressive  conduct,  the  bishop 
was  surrounded  by  a  tumultuous  assembly  at  Gateshead, 
and  taking  reftige  in  the  ciiuidlb  ifaa  building  was  fired, 
and  tha  biuiop  attempting  to  eaaap^'  was  ma  to  death  in 
1080.  The  tn«urgents  got  pomeesion  of  tne  city  of  Dur- 
ham; hut  bavins;  in  vain  attempted  to  make  themselvee 
masters  of  the  castle,  were  obUge<l  to  disperse  in  order  to 
avoid  punishment.  To  revenge  this  popular  outbreak,  the 
country  was  again  laid  waste  by  an  army  under  Odo,  bishop 
of  Bayeux,  htdf-brother  of  William.  The  next  but  one  in 
succemion  to  Walohar  was  Ralph  Flambard,  in  whose  epis- 
copate the  diooeie  suffered  diminutfam  by  the  anetkm  of 
the  see  of  Carlisle  ;  and  the  diocese  of  Hexham,  which  on 
the  failure  of  its  own  bishops  had  been  annexed  to  Dur- 
ham, was  taken  from  that  diocese  and  annexed  to  York. 
For  some  years  following  1 1 40  the  diocese  was  tlirown  into  « 
disorder  by  the  usurpation  of  the  see  by  one  Cumin,  a 
priest,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  attempted  to  hold  it  in 
opposition  to  the  regvlarly-appointed  hiUNp.  After  e  de- 
sultory warfiue  Oanun  submitted. 

In  the  year  1312  the  Scots  invaded  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, burned  the  suburbs  of  Durham,  1 1 1 ;  lundered  Hartle* 
pooL  They  again  invaded  tlie  couiiiy  alter  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn,  and  for  a  third  and  fourth  time  m  131G  and 
1317.  Famine  and  pestilence  tbllowed  the  ravages  of  war. 
and  the  eountry  became  more  desolate  than  at  any  time 
siaee  dw  peat  Nonaaa  demtatiDn.  Marauders  infested 
the  coontiy ;  and  Lewis  Beaumont,  bishop  elect  (ajx  1317 
or  MiH),  was  carried  off  by  ^ftttyaa  ha  was  pmeaeding  to 
Durham  tu  be  installed: 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  Scots 
invaded  the  eountry,  and  took  possession  of  the  moun- 
tainous treat  of  Weoidale ;  but  the  approach  of  the  king 
with  an  amy  pMWHed  them  finom  penatauting  into  the 
more  level  diitnats  of  the  eastern  eoaat  In  the  year  1S4% 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  they  again  invaded  the  country; 
and  in  1346,  under  the  conduct  of  their  king  David,  they 
emaed  tha  Tyne  and  the  Penrsnt,  and  encamped  about 
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tbroe  milM  ftom  the  city  of  Durham.   Edward  was  in 

France;  but  ilio  iiortlK-rn  mhWi  mid  prelates  collected  a 
powerful  array,  and  the  battle  of  Nevill's  Cross  terminated 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Scots  and  tlic  captivity  of  David. 

Durham  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  scene  of  any 
remarkabto  «vnit  in  the  war  of  dw  RoMs.  The  Yorkists, 
ondar  th«  Marquis  of  Montacate,  marched  aertMs  it  to 
ttttaek  the  Lancastrians  before  the  battle  of  Hexham.  In 
the  in\asion  of  Kngland  by  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  who 
fhvonred  the  cause  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  Norham  Castlo  was 
lir-^ie^ed  by  the  king;  but  wliea  reducwl  to  the  las;  extre- 
mity, was  relieved  by  the  approach  of  the  carl  of  Surrey 
with  on  army. 

At  the  lime  of  the  SMmMkm  the  <ee  of  Durhun  was 
held  by  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  a  man  bonourBbly  dUtitigaislMd 

in  that  perseoutinR  age  by  his  mildness  and  forbearance. 
Ho  >jas  imprisoned  :ind  deprived  of  his  bishopric  under 
Edward  VI.,  the  ample  endowments  of  the  see  forming 
probably  a  greater  inducement  to  his  penictutor  (Diuiley, 
earl  of  Northumberland)  than  his  steady  adherence  to  the 
Catholic  discipline.  Ui9  WM  restored  under  Marrt  hut 
finally  deprived  after  the  of  ninhetli.  TtM  in- 

hrib::ants  of  tho  northern  counties  were  much  attached  to 
tiic  anticnt  church,  and  afforded  full  exercise  to  the  laborious 
seal  of  Bernard  Gilpin  and  other  Reformers.  The  religious 
establishments  were  not  however  nchly  endowed,  with  tho 
exception  of  the  prioiy  «t  Dorlwm.  Kypen  and  Sherburn 
hospttali,  which  WBie  among  the  wealthiest,  had  each  con- 
siderably less  Ibao  tWl.  a  year  gross  revenue.  In  the  re- 
bellion of  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Wostmoreknd 
in  support  of  the  Catholic  fbith,  they  found  little  difficulty 
in  raising  a  tumultuous  force,  with  which  they  en  '  n  r. 
Durham,  tore  and  trampled  under  foot  the  English  Bibles 
and  prayer-boolu,  and  celebrated  mass  in  the  cathedra! ; 
and  while  a  detachment  occupied  Hartlepool,  the  main  body 
marched  SMidlWd  into  Yorkshire.  On  the  advance  of 
the  loyal  amgr  under  the  earl  of  Sussex  the  iosuirgents 
ret«eated  to  Raby.  and  after  losinR  some  time  in  besieging 
Barnard  Castle,  which  they  starved  inln  a  surrender,  they 
were  obliged  to  disperse,  tho  two  earl.s  escaping  into  Scot- 
.'and.  Northumberland  wa^  afterwards  delivered  up  to  the 
Knglish  and  beheadeit ;  Wi!stmorelaiid  escaped  over  sea, 
and  eoMnd into  the  service  of  the  kinjj  of  Spain.  In  the 
latter  part  of  Elisabeth's  roign  the  nortnem  counties 
were  nraeh  allHeted  by  a  pestileim  whidi  bn^  out  every 
year  in  some  port  or  oUm.  In  1997  the  oi^  of  Durham 
suffered  very  severely. 

In  \633  Charles  I.  visited  the  county,  and  was  en- 
tertained bj  the  bishop  at  his  castle  of  Diirham :  again  in 


1639,  on  occasion  of  his  progress  northward  to  oppose 
the  Scots,  he  received  similar  hospitality.  When  (tic  Scots 
invaded  England,  in  1640,  they  croj^ed  the  Tvu<>  mio 
this  county.  Lord  Conway,  who  commanded  the  king's 
troops,  letnating  fliat  to  Dutham  and  afterwards  to  Noroi 
aliartott.  tft  TorbhiN.  a  convention  which  fbU««ed. 
the  coan^  was  ifar  some  time  heavily  taxed  for  the  pay- 
ment of  tlie  Scottish  army.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out 
in  1642,  the  earl  of  Nowcastlo  formed  the  four  northern 
comities  into  an  association  for  the  king's  service.  This 
county  was  not  the  scene  of  any  remarkable  incident  la 
that  war.  The  Scotch  army  entered  England  in  2644, 
in  order  to  support  the  Parliamentarians.  They  were 
oppoaed  by  the  Biqralisu ;  but  though  several  8kirm  i;^hc<« 
were  Ibught  In  the  eountry,  no  seriotts  eneounter  took  ]dai.c, 
and  the  marquis  of  Newcastle  being  obliged  to  march 
into  Yorkshire  to  sustain  the  royal  cause  there,  Durham 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentarians. 

During  the  Commonwealth  the  see  was  dissolved ;  but 
upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  ii  was  re-established, 
and  bestowed  on  Bishop  Cosins^  who  distinguished  hinuelf 
by  t  he  munificent  use  he  ma^  of  his  laiffB  nmuw,  Tbe 
local  histor,  f  the  county  since  the  Rettocation  b  not 
marked  by  any  interesting  features. 

BrATtsnca. 

Prtpulaiion. — Durham  is  one  of  the  principal  counties  in 
which  Goal  is  raised :  it  does  not  rank  very  high  as  an 
agrioultttral  county,  being  the  thir^-^ilith  on  tM  liik  hi 
that  respect.  Of  S9,«4»  male*  ttKBXf  jrem  ef  MW  wd 
upwards  living  in  Durham  hi  1S31,  tnem  wen  lt,3S9  en* 
L^a-eii  in  a ^^rirullurol  pursuits,  2,547  in  manufactures  or  in 
Qiaiiiujf  iuaiiuf>u:turing  machinery,  and  19,473  labourers 
employed  in  labour  not  agricultural.  Of  those  engaged  in 
manufactures,  650  were  employed  in  stutV  and  carpet- 
making  at  Bainard  Castle  and  in  the  city  of  Durham ; 
about  600  were  anq^ed  in  the  making  of  f^m,  espeeiaUy 
glass  bottles,  at  Girtenead,  South  Shields,  Bi9hii9p*s  Wear- 
mouth,  Heworth,  and  Southwick  ;  350  in  %veaving  linen 
and  llax-dre*bmg  at  Stockton  and  othtr  places;  l  jO  in  iron 
works  at  Bedlington  and  at  Biifhop's  Auckland;  150  in 
making  engines,  moulds,  and  patterns,  chietly  iit  But  ley 
and  Sunderland;  70  in  woollen  manufrcture  at  Shildon 
and  Walsingham;  the  Mmainder  w«n  emplogred  m  the 
manufiMture  ef  earthenwaie^  sdtdoth,  fte.,  at  various 
places. 

The  following  exhibits  a  summary  of  the  population, 
taken  at  the  last  ct-nsus,  1831,  showing  the  number  of  the  in- 
Inbitauts  and  thetf  occupations  iueacn  ward  of  tho  county: — 


WAlIMkI 


Chester  Ward. 

divisions 
Darlington  Wfcrd, 

three  divisions  . 
Earinj^Ward,  two 

diviNiiins 
Stockton  Ward,  two 

divisions     .  . 
Is^landshire    .  . 
Tvurhomshire  . 
Durham  (city) 
Sunderland  (town) 

Totals  .  . 


BOUSES. 


14,186 

9,203 

8,011 

4,402 
1.209 
6'J7 
1.288 
1,744 


40.740 


19.884 

11.189 

9.854 

4,841 
1.451 
728 
2.271 
4.478 


54,736 
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49 
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2,759 

1,214 
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.347 
.355 
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8,408 


6,414 
4,067 
3.393 

1,579 
356 
150 

1,180 
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18.611 


11.507 
4,373 

J ,  ro.i 

74S 

888 
3,088 


27.817 
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■4 '2, 28  4 
27,978 

10,856 
3,814 
1,811 
4,647 
7,179 


121,748 


46,594 
27,926 

11.829 
4,3C9 
1 ,11.13 
6,688 
9.881 


132,162 


88,678 

66,904 

47,tSl 

22,683 
8,  lfi3 
3,  744 
10,136 
17,880 


263,910 


jr.r.  of 


19,779 
U.077 

5,716 
1,711 
886 
2»37» 
3.S37 


69,046 


Tlie  pQpulatjkn  of  Durham,  at  eaeh  «f  (he  intr  eomaera- 

ticna, 


1801 
1811 
1881 
1«S1 

Sbowing  an 


Malt*. 

74,770 
83,671 
99,100 
lSI.74i 


PcmilM. 
85,591 
93,964 

108,673 


Total 

160,361 
177,625 
807,673 
S33,»18 


iMftraaat, 

10-76 

ie'91 


hocweenilMint  and  last  poriodt  of 


93,539  persons,  or  58|  per  cent.,  which  is  2}  per  cent,  be 
yond  the  general  rate  of  increase  throughout  England. 

County  E.rpemes,  Crime,  d^'-c. — The  stUBi  OXpOldBd  foV 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  four  dates  of-> 
1801  were  £51,966,  whleb  m»  6s.  HdA 
1811  „     81.752    ,.     ,.  99.  id.\  fereaeh 
1821  „     91.182    „     H  8«.  9dlf  inhabitant 
1831   „     §1.882    „      »  6*.  8dL| 
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The  tuia  expended  fur  the  snmc  purpuse  in  Uiu  yc&r 
MdiDg  the  25tn  March.  1S36,  wob  66.392/.;  and  if  it  he 
•mmed  that  Uie  population  bM  iacnused  at  the  same 
rate  of  hicrease  since  1831  as  in  the  Urn  preeedine  ytoM, 
ihr  ill  1-,  L'  b  im  givi an  average  of  not  ouito  4*.  bd.  for  each 
juiiabiUiit.  All  these  averages  are  below  those  for  the 
whole  of  England  uiul  Wales. 

The  »um  raised  in  Durham  for  poor's-ratea,  county-rate, 
and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  iiih  March, 
1633;  waM  104.707/.  16(.,  and  wna  famad  npoa  the  vaiiMti 
lof  property  as  l!9ilkiwt>-* 

.    £64,467  10 
n  dvnOiiue-hottBea  •  6 

H  nillf.  fistaiiea,  k/e.  .       7,4M  It 

„  BMnorinl  proflts,  n«Hgntion«  dk«.        9jn  19 

Thm  wowit  expanded  was — 

For  die  niuaf  of  the  poor    .  81,813  7 

In  <iu!t!i  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.  4,350  1 

Fur  other  purposes  .         .         .  18.601  16 

In  llw  tatnras  mado  «p  ftr  tiw  anhMquent  years  the 

di-^-Tijitions  of  propcrfv  assfssrcl  fnr  Incal  purposes  are  not 
disiiu^ujAhL-d ;  ilic  huiris  ra.sed  in  ilio  years  undins;  25lh 
March.  1834,  1835,  and  1 '■3!-, '.v-in:  107/,^'^^.  li,, '.-h,-!" K'.  U,, 
and  87,972/.  U.  respectively.    The  expenditure  was  m 


V«r  tlM  niUl  of  Um  pooc  .  . 
totyMertavt>HM«ii>%*e. . 


1834. 

Tv.ase  IS 

».S45  3 

w.au  u 


1833. 
£.  I. 
78.197  8 
4.i»l  4 

9.107  16 

m  • 


It. 


1836. 
X.  (. 
65.391  10 
3.795  0 
7.614  10 
0 


Total  noM}  rTpi- 


.'.'1 


l«,«89  17  5      Si.OeS  0 


Tho  aoving  olaetod  in  tho  whoto  tnM  aocpandad  in  183t, 
aa  eoBparM  iridi  the  espenditan  of  1834,  is  thnolhro 

10.949/.  I"*.,  or  nearly  19  frr  rrvi. ;  and  the  saTing  in  the 
cost  for  the  relief  of  the  pour  is  14,007/.  6*.,  or  rather  more 
than  1  7^  per  cent. 

The  ooun^  expenditore  in  1834,  exclusive  of  that  for 
tho  fdkf  Ibr  dw  poor,  «m  8,9381:  Sr.  td^  disbartad  or 


mitted,  28  were  against  the  person,  1 1  of  which  vare  for  com 
man  assaults;  12  were  offences  agatnstfniptrty  c<anmitt4i<l 
withvioienco;  107  offraaes  against  proper^ committed  with- 
out violenoa ;  7  for  malletotts  oflisnoes  agamst  property ;  and 
10  for  riotor  miadcineunor.  Of  the  offenders  134  ^vtre  miJea 
and  30  females.  Among  the  whole  number  only  3  liad  re- 
ceived liuperior  instruction,  83  could  rend  and  write  imper- 
fectly, 64  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  the  degree  of 
instnietion  of  tlie  remaining  14  could  not  be  lui^'ertniiied. 
Thoj^wyortion  of  offnidan  to  th«  population  in  1836  was^l 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Durham,  o^s  ascertained 
in  lfi34,  \¥a.s  19  ;  the  number  of  railw  of  road  under  their 
cliarge  was  'J49  ;  the  annual  incotne  arising  from  tho  tolls 
and  parish  composition  was  38. 19^/.  lUd.  and  the 
annual  expenditure  36,614^  2t.  lid. 

The  niunbor  of  peiwno  qualified  to  roto  Ibr  ooim^ 
members  in  Durham  (m  1836)  www  5S88  in  tho  northern 
division,  and  4SG4  in  the  southern  division,  beini^  I  in  28  of 
the  whole  population,  and  '2  in  \  A  of  the  male  population 
above  20  \  i  n  r  ,  of  age.  '  The  expenses  of  the  last  election  of 
county  members  to  parliament  were  to  the  inhabitanta  of 
the  county  23ML  tfc  4d,  and  trore  paid  out  of  dio  gmcttl 
county-rate. 

There  are  8  savings'-hanks  in  dna  ootinty.  The  numbor 
of  depositors, and amouBiofdapoaiisondMlltdiNownhav* 

were  tespeotivdy  in— 


£.  ».  d. 

Bridges,  build ir>c;s.  and  repairs,  &c  .  1,846  4  6 

Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  &e.,andl  «  a^o  g  4 

aainuining  priMinoi%  dt«>      «'  ' 

Lonatie  asyluois    •         •         •  1$7  13  11 

Praoeeotions         .         .         .  S,0t9  6  8 

Clerk  of  the  peace  .                   •  308  3  8 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial  •  888  1  3 

of  transports              .  52  12  0 

Constables — high  and  apeeial         .  5  6  6 

&>roner      .          .          ,          .  143  12  0 

Miaeellaneous        .          .          .  453  2  6J 

The  niwnber  of  persons  ebarged  with  criminal  ofl'ences  in 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  182  7,  and 
1834,  were  452,  668,  and  lOiO  respeotively ;  making  an 
ntarage  of  64  annually  in  the  irst  pariodl  of  88  in  the 
aaeoad*  Olid  of  144  in  tho  third,  Tho  BUnbat  of  potaons 
tried  at  qnaitar-anriom  hi  ooah  of  tiio  yam  1831,  1832, 

aod  1833,  in  respect  to  ^vhich  any  costs  were  paid  rnit  of 
tlie  coun^-rates,  were   63,  73,  end  91.     Among  the 
cteipd  vith  oBwoafc  tbwo  «w»  cogpnitted 


Felonies  . 


•0 
13 


60 
S3 


1S33. 
78 
13 


The  total  number  of  committals  in  carh  of  tho  MM 
year«  wa.s  124, 198,  and  168,  reflectively  ;  ot  whom 

IIU.         183a.  1833. 
The  number  convicted  was    .91  119  92 

„        acquitted  .      6  57  27 

Diseba^ed  by  proclamation       27  22  49 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  offences  in  1836 
was  164;  of  th^  105  were  convicted  and  59  acquitted,  or 
no  hitt  tnind  against  tlwin.  Of  tho  103  eonvictod,  6  wwo 
aantencod  to  death,  wfaidi  aenteneo  was  flommulod  to  ttans- 
•porTation  ;  besides  these  there  were  16  transported  ;  7  were 
mipriiioned  for  1  year,  and  above  6  months :  and  75  for  6 
'    '  r;  tBdlvnafnad.  Oftfw  ' 


Number  of  1 
depoaitorsi 


3,338 

dapoait^}^l«»»»«« 

TiM"'  various  sums  ^ila 
and  1835  were  distributed  as  follows: — 


3,984 
114,438 


S»8»l  4,813 
113,878 


ed  in  tho  savings'-btllht  ill  1834 


No(o9eeoadiiig£«0 

60 
100 

«  150 
n  200 


1834.  1833. 

PupwIUi  Depaiitata,  Urpoaits. 

1,844    £14.738  1,963  £15.557 

1,183     35,780  1,SS4  40,088 

457      31, m  48S  33,031 

135      16,237  147  17.509 

71      11.868  88  11,325 

SI       9jai  17  4,688 


Ml    .    .     3,8«1  £11^878  4,813  JElSI,l89 

ffrfomrtoH  The  Mbwiog  mnmary  is  taken  fton  tho 
paritanonlny  inquiiyon  odiwiitifla  made  in  1835 : — 

Schook.  StMan.  ToUt, 

Inftmt  Schools  It 

Number  of  infknts  at  such  kcliools; 
fton  S  80  7  years  :— 

Males  ... 
Females  .  . 
Sex  not  ipeeillod 


SS8 
884 

330 


Daily  Schools   768 

Number  of  children  at  soch  schools  j  agea 
ftoai  4to  14  years:— 

Males   .  .  . 

Females  .  . 


816 


18.14S 
11.370 

3,328 


Schools 


r87 


Total  of  childien  under  daily  instruction 

.  260 


29,649 
30,636 


Sunday  Schools     .    .    .  « 
Number  of  children  at  such 
agaa  ftom  4  to  16  and  16  J«tn^~ 


Femalea  .  .  . 
Sex  not  specified 


11.096 

9,868 
3,486 


SM4S 


A'^.^uming  that  there  Wxh  the  saino  mfc  cf  inrrc^a.^::'  from 
1831  111  iliii  population  of  the  county  as  in  the  leu  pixci'dino; 
year  s  ir  d  that  the  portion  of  it  between  the agea  of  tw  i  usiJ 
15  bore  the  same  ratio  to  the  whole  as  it  did  in  1821.  there 
wore  living  in  Durham  about  90,245  persons  between  thote 
ana  inlU^  OldjtvoSondaj'OcliooIsararatnniodflrom 
fwoaa  wham  no  odinr  lehoola  oxitt:  witti  this  triflittg  aK> 
ception,  Sunday-school  children  have  opportunity  a  nj- 
sorting  to  daily  schools  also ;  but  in  what  number  or  in  what 
*  '    "  mustremalr 

8F8 
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vnoarUun.  Forty-aeven  schools,  containing  4149  children, 
whioh  ara  both  daily  and  Sunday-schools,  are  returned  from 
various  plaeaa,  and  duplicate  entrr  ia  tberaftiw  known  to 
baTe  been  thus  fcrereated.  Making aDowaneaa Ibr  dieae 

imperfect  data,  we  may  conclude  that,  perhaps,  not  half  of 
the  children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  15  were  receiving 
tfM  banallt  of  instruction  at  the  time  the  inqnuy  was  nude. 

MainteHimee  qf  Schools. 


B|  mdamtrnt 

5«ai  Kiwlm, 

>aiiiitcrip.  mmd  pmf' 

dehU 

Un. 

SdUi. 

In*. 

Kcha- 
lam. 

tichll. 

BchoUn. 

Intent  SebooU 
mOvSeluwU 

77 

10 

sisi 
ass 

a 
is 
as 

tl4 
1.640 

ii^ 

10 
690 
S 

S39 
10.4U 
104 

6 
47 
» 

370 
4588 
SIM 

Total... 

97 

4007 

8S3 

B.lSl 

m 

M,tU 

n 

Tua 

The  schools  estoblishad  bp  Diwaatawi 
above  statement. 


in  the 


1 

11 
83 


40 
510 
10,312 


14.841 
17.208 


In£wt  schools  •  .  •  • 
Daily      n  .... 

Sunday   „  .... 
The  achools  established  since  1818 

Infanl  and  otlierdai^adlOOls  365 
Sunday-schools     ....  184 

Twenty-six  boarding-Bchooia  are  mdndad  te  tin  manber 

of  dail  v  schools  as  given  above.  No  school  in  tliu  county 
appears  to  be  exHtisively  confined  to  any  particular  de- 
nominatiun  of  Christians,  such  exclusion  being  disclaimeri  in 
almost  every  instance,  especially  in  schools  established  by 
Dissenters,  with  whom  are  here  included  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodkts,  tofalher  with  achools  ohfldnn  of  Boman  Om 
thoUo  pairala. 

Lending  blmriaa  of  books  an  attadMd  to  SS  aehoala  in 

this  county. 

DURHAM,  a  city  mid  borough,  the  capital  of  the 
county  palatine  of  Durham,  67  miles  east-south-east  bom 
CarlLsln,  67  weiit-north-mat  fkom  Yovk,  and  aoith-by- 
west  from  London. 

Wo  bcve  no  ovidenae  of  any  town  having  osiitod  whore 
Durham  now  stands  before  the  end  of  tho  tenth  century, 
when  the  monks  of  Lindisfarne,  or  Holy  Island,  rested  there 
with  the  remains  of  St.  Cuthbert.  According  to  the  legend, 
when  they  arrived  at  Dunbolme,  the  car,  in  which  the 
■aint's  body  was  carried,  by  some  miraculous  interposition, 
btfamf  intmoTable,  and  the  monks  proceeded  to  build  a 
ioft  of  tabonmdo  wherein  they  deposited  the  leliea ;  but 
•oon  after  a  atone  church  waa  bniU  by  Biahop  Aldun,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Cuthbert,  whose  Tomaiiu  wwe  removed,  arid 
aOilnined  in  it.  The  town  of  Dunholme,  or  Durham,  was 
besieged  by  Duncan  of  Scotland  in  1U4U;  but  »a.s  so  well 
fwtified  and  defended,  that,  after  hcvcral  fruitlc.vs  ;u>!,aults 
on  the  part  of  the  assailants,  the  besi^d  made  a  successful 
sally  and  completely  routed  tlM  onomy.  By  Leland  it  is 
called  Duiesme  (the  Nonnnn  naoM^  whsnea  Durham). 
*Tho  towne  self  of  Durasmo,'  aays  Leland,  'stondith  on  a 
XOeky  hille;  and  stondith  as  men  cum  fix)m  the  south 
eontrc  on  the  ripe  of  Were,  the  which  waiter  so  with  his 
course  naturall  in  a  botom  windetli  about,  that  from  Elvet, 
a  great  stone  bridge  of  14  arches,  it  crepeth  about  the 
towne  to  Tniinegaie  bridge  of  3  arches,  also  on  Were,  that 
betwixt  these  two  bridges*  or  a  little  lower  at  St.  Nicholas, 
the  towne^  sxoept  the  length  of  an  amwahot,  ia  brought 
in  insulam.* 

In  1069,  Robert  Cumin  was  appointed  governor  by 
William  the  Conqueror :  but,  in  conseauence  of  the  excesses 
cuinmitted  by  tho  Norman  soldiers  under  his  command,  the 
inhabitants  set  fire  to  liis  house,  and  murdensd  the  whole 
nirrison,  with  the  exception  of  one  man  who  oseaped. 
William,  greedy  of  revenge,  marched  an  army  northsnud, 
and  the  terrified  inhabitants  fled  from  the  city ;  the  monks 
retired  to  Holy  Island ;  but  when  tranquillity  was  restored, 
thev  again  returned  tu  Durham  with  their  soi-red  relics, 
which  they  had  carried  with  them.  In  1072  a  strong  castle 
Was  built  here,  and  Walclicr,  a  Norman,  was  apjxHnted  to 
the  bishoprick.  This  prelate  purchased  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland,  and  assumed  tho  title  of  Ooont  Palatine. 
In  lots  tho  old  ebnreh  built  tav  Aldun  was  pulled  down, 
•ad  the  present  magnifleent  emlleo  bef^n  by  King  Mai- 
lt Carilepho  the  bishop,  and  Turf^ot  ilie  prior.  Dur- 
was  often  the  head-quarters  of  Edward  111.,  and 


against  Scotland.  After  the  battle  of  Newbum,  the  ci^ 
of  Durham  became  almost  depopulated. 

By  the  6th  and  7th  WilL  IV..  chap.  19,  tho  whoto  at 
the  palatme  jorisdietioiBof  thebiahopsof  Dmham  istakan 

away,  and  is  vested  in  the  crown  as  a  separate  flranchise  and 
royalty.  Before  the  passing  of  that  act,  the  bishop  of 
Durham,  as  count  palatine  and  earl  of  Sadberg,  was  custoa 
rotulorum  of  the  county;  he  presided  at  the  assises,  with 
bis  Majesty's  judges,  and  the  aheriff  was  aoooviiiaUa  to 
him,  and  not  to  the  king. 

Tho  city  lends  two  members  to  "parliament  Hie  Hrrt 
charter  was  granted  by  Hugh  Percy,  and  was  oonirmed  by 
Pope  Alexander ;  the  governing  charter  is  thst  of  Bishop 
Egerton,  dated  1780.  Tlie  limits  of  the  parliamentary 
borough  have  been  extended  by  the  Reform  and  Boundary 
Acts,  and  now  include  part  of  the  township  of  Crossgate. 

Cof  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  part  of  the  township  of 
3t,  the  whole  of  St  Ilaiy«la-B(nr.  and  the  whole  of  8t 
If  aiy-the-Less.  There  are  mom  fbt—  «Mtdi»  aix  aldsraMH. 
and  eighteen  councillors.  The  revenno  of  Hm  corpontkm 
is  small,  but  they  have  no  debt. 

The  corporation  hold  a  court-leet  and  a  court-baron  as 
lessees  of  the  bishop,  for  the  recover).'  of  debts  under  40*. 
The  court  of  the  county  of  Durham  (not  the  ordinary  countv 
court)  was  abolidiadb)r«lie6tb  and  7th  Will.  IV.,  c  'lS.  The 
assizes  for  the  countv  are  hold  hare  twka  a-year  by  the 
judges  going  the  nortbem  cirenH. 

The  city  h  nearly  surmunded  by  river  Wear,  and,  as 
Leland  remarks,  forms  a  peninsma,  the  centre  of  which 
rises  to  a  lofty  eminence,  partially  enclosed  by  the  aniient 
walls,  and  skirted  with  haneing  gardens  descending  to  the 
river,  on  each  side       whieli  are  delightful  public  walks 

called  The  Banks.  The  cathedral  and  castle  crown  the 
awwmlt  (GmcR-l 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  citv  is  Framwell-g«t 
bridge,  erected  about  the  year  1120  by  Bishop  Flumbard. 
Elvet  bridge,  which  crosses  the  river  opi>osite  Kramwell- 
gate  bridge,  was  originally  built  by  Bishop  Pudsey,  in  1170, 
but  it  has  lately  boni  considersbly  widened  and  improved. 
A  handaomo  bridn^  oonsistiiig  of  thrae  aiehe%  waa  01 
in  dm  end  of  the  mat  eantnry  at  Hm  •streBsity  of  dm  I 
Bailey. 

Tlie  castle,  which  forms  the  occasional  residence  of  tho 
bishops  of  Durham,  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  Tne  north  gateway  was  till  lately, 
when  a  new  gaol,  county  courts,  and  house  of  correction 
were  erected  at  an  expense  of  nearly  120,000/.,  used  as  a 
county  gaol.  In  the  markotrpUoe  is  the.  guildhall,  erected 
by  Biuop  Tunstall  in  1555  ;  and  on  the  Palace  Green  is  the 
exchequer,  containing  oflioes  for  the  auditor,  cursitor,  pn>> 
thonotary,  treasurer,  registrar,  8w. 

Tho  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  and  well  paved.  A  pubUe 
fountain  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  market-place  ;  the 
water  ia  conveyed  to  the  reservoir  through  pipes  from  • 
spring  granted  to  the  city  for  ovar  itt  I4Mi  V  Thomas  Bol. 
hngbain,Esq.  There  ism thsatra^aswaUaa at 
library,  news-room,  and  aaaembly-rooins.  Saeas  araliold 
here  in  May.  The  population  of  Durham  in  1831  was 
9269.  There  were  806  voters  ref:;istered  in  1832,  the  first 
registration  after  the  Reform  Act, 

The  trade  of  Durham  was  formerly  much  more  oonsider- 
abie  than  it  ia  at  present  There  are  manufactories  of 
stufis  and  carp«ts»  ftv  spiiwiiig  and  "«»^^g  wool,  and  fbr 
making  hats,  a  braH>miindry,  and  two  iron-fbondriaa.  A 
market  for  com  and  other  provisions  is  held  on  Saturday. 
There  arc  fairs  for  cattle  and  horses  on  the  29th,  30th.  and 
31st  of  March,  on  Whit  Tuestlay,  on  the  Saturd^-  before 
the  13th  of  May,  on  September  1 5th,  and  on  the  Satuidaj 
before  the  23rd  of  NofoidNr.  The  Haidi  fldr  is  vary  eals- 
brated  (br  its  horses. 

l%o  eity  eompriaes  six  parishaa:  St  Gilea,  St  Manam. 
St  Mary-le-Bow,  St  Mary  (in  South  Bailey),  St.  NicAolaa, 
and  St  Oswald,  the  livings  of  which  are  respectively  of 
the  clear  annual  value  of  '^9/.,  409/..  111/.,  1 19/.,  87/..  272/. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Quakers,  Independents, 
Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Metnodists,  and  Roman  Catholics. 
A  mechanics'  institute  was  established  in  1826.  There  is 
a  grammar-school  conneetod  with  die  catbad<*l  which  has 
four  aihibitiona  fir  the  sons  of  dergymen,  of  25/.  each  at 
the  school,  and  of  50/.  each  at  either  of  the  universities ;  it 
has  also  five  srlii  hustiiji^  of  10/.  |>er  annum  each  at  Peter 
House,  Cambridge,  founded  by  Bishop  Cosins,  and  one 
^seholatahip  of  lUL  par  annam  at  XmaBwl  OaUacob  Chaa- 
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brilv'p,  J  I  ritlv  with  the  sofaool  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
There  are  about  tjU  lioys  •ducated  at  tho  school,  exclusive 
of  13  on  the  foundation.  There  is  a  blue-ooat  and  Sunday 
tcbool.  as  well  as  infant  schools  and  a  charity-school  m 
Oimfel-l&ne.  It  is  said  that  upwinb  of  1400  cnildren  are 
natoitoiHlif  •doottad  in  Durham  and  its  suburhs.  An  in- 
finaaiT.  ereetod  in  1791,  is  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
!)Ution-  Oil  Pil  ii  I'  Gu'eo  are  alnishouse^  fjr  four  poor 
men  ajid  luur  jjuur  women,  who  receive  an  annuity  of  70/. 
hi  addition  to  the  charitable  institutions  mentioned,  there 
u  a  numerous  list  of  benefactors  to  the  poor  of  the  city  and 
its  vicinitr. 

Aboat  thnMiiarUn  of  »  nils  ftom  IXtrhaa  it  Um  nta 
«f  tb«  Maiden  €lkatl«,  kfbrtrentteribed  to  the  Romain, 

n!~M  .)Tne  rrri^ain-;  of  the  TknieM-strer?  Saline,  rhaly- 
tcuif,  aiul  bulphiirr  : It*  sprintrs  are  founi!  ;n  tliL-  neighbour- 

DURHAM  CATHEDRAL.  A  plan  ot  the  cathedral 
of  Dorbam  baa  be«Hi  already  given  under  Church,  with 
ita  gameiml  dimensions  of  length,  braadtb,  and  height.  It 
was  bognn  during  the  reign  of  WiHiain  RufltB  bf  BUbm 

William  de  Carilepho,  and  continued,  if  not  quite  finishea, 
by  his  succcsi^r  Ranulf  Flambard,  who  had  shown  his 
talent  for  archit  lure,  1  .  fore  hii  promotion  to  the  see  of 
Durham,  by  the  erection  uf  the  ooUegtate  church  of  Christ 
Church,  in  Hampshire. 

Tba  catbfldml  erooted  by  these  prelates  waa  of  the  form 
VBhiHiaUy  adopted  by  the  Norman  architaeto:  «  ton^ 
treaa,  with  two  turrets  at  the  west  end.  and  between  thom 
a  large  and  richly-ornamented  arched  door  of  entrance. 
The  eu-stern  end  probably  terminated  in  ;i  semirirciihir 
form,  as  the  lines  of  union  of  the  urii^iiuil  work  with  the 
Chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars  strongly  indicate.  Tha  side 
aisles,  both  of  the  nave  and  choir,  were  vaulted  With  semi- 
circular arches  groined;  bat  the  nave  and  choir  >vere  open 
to  tlto  timber  loofc  Sueb  wt»  Htm  form  of  tbo  adifice  as 
left  Vf  the  first  erddtecti. 

The  first  n.Mition  to  the  original  church  was  the  Galilee, 
or  Western  Cii*pel,  built  by  nishop  Hui^b  de  Pudsey,  be- 
t'w^e«n  115.1  ana  1195,  Tin  nave  was  vaulted  by  Prior 
TliomBs  Mebonby,  who  acceded  in  li33,  to  whom  also 
some  aaenbe  the  projecting  of  the  great  or  central  tower 
tnd  the  bogiimiiig  of  the  building  of  the  Ghepol  of  tiie 
Nuie  Altera.  These  great  works  irare  flindiad  vf  Riehaid 
Hotrtun,  who  became  prior  in  1290,  and  who  recorded 
to  have  vaulted  the  choir.  The  great  west  window  was 
inserted  by  prur  .Jnhn  Fossour  about  the  year  ).35<l. 
The  altar^reen,  erected  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  John 
Lord  NefOKwiQiM  in  ISM  by  prior  Rohort  Ber- 
rington. 

The  successive  idditiomi  lo  this  eethedrel  have  nodered 

the  church,  as  it  now  stands,  not  only  a  perfect  specimen 
of  the  Norman  architecture,  but  a  most  instnictive  series 
of  examples,  illustrating  the  gradual  rl  ;in<;i  s  if  liie  Fn^; 
liah  style  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  (Hut- 
chinson's and  Surtees's  UUtories  of  Dttrham,  with  the  Ac- 
onmi  qf  the  Cathedral  written  for  the  Sode^  of  Anti- 
quaries by  Su-  H.  C.  Englefield,  fol.  Lund.  ISOU 

DURHAM  UNIVERSITY.  The  first  attempt  to 
establish  a  university  at  Durham  was  made  during  the 
time  of  tile  Commonwealth  and  the  Protectorate  of  Croni 
^Tttll.  It  originated  in  16^9,  after  the  passing  of  the  act 
fvf  the  abolition  of  dean*  and  chapters,  but  was  not  earned 
into  effect  till  May  Uth,  16^7,  when  letters  patent  were 
granted,  by  which  lha  hanwi  late  belonging  to  the  dean 
and  anriiaadariea  vera  converted  into  a  univBiiitar  to  be 
eaOaa  ay  tiia  name  of  *Tbe  Mentor,  or  Provost,  Feilowi, 
and  Scholars  of  the  College  of  Durham,  of  tho  f  undatinn 
of  Oliver,  Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  ot  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,'  &c.  By  the  same  letters  patent 
rent-clia^^  to  the  annual  amount  of  90U^.  were  assigned 
the  the  onpport  of  the  persons  belonging  to  the  foundation, 
and  hwio  vsi  gnen  toam  lo  puzcbaee  and  enjoy  lands  and 
reventtaa  lo  the  anonnt  of  COOO/.  a  year.  Tha|r  were  also 
to  take  the  manuscripts,  library  books,  mathematical  iiutru- 
ments,  &c.  late  belonging  to  the  dean  and  chapter.  The 
©ttltege  however  waji  never  completely  settled :  at  tho  Re- 
storation the  dean  and  chapter  resumed  their  lands,  and 
this  foundation  totally  disappeared.  (Pennant'ii  Tour 
ta  Scotland  and  the  Hebride*,  1772.  vol.  li.,  p.  336; 
8«rteee*i  Hist,  qf  the  County  PcUat.  rif  Durham,  vol.  i., 
p.  106.)  Oxford  and  Cambridge  petitioDod  Richard  Crom- 
«dl  wUen  pratector,  against  t^e  power  wMdi  Ma  Cidier  had 


given  to  the  unimailir  af ! 
passu  with  them. 

The  following  is  ihn.  history  of  tllB 
oently  estabUshed  in  this  city. 

The  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham,  by  an  aet  «f  chanter 
bearing  daie  the  2Bih  of  Apiil,  1831,  have  established 
an  aflMemieal  nittitation  in  that  city  in  connexion  with 
their  cathf^lral  duach,  which  by  an  act  of  parliament 
passed  in  the  2nd  and  .kd  years  of  William  IV..  enti- 
tuled  '  An  Act  to  enable  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Dur- 
ham to  appropriate  part  of  the  property  of  their  Chuieh 
to  the  establishment  of  a  University  in  conaaniaa  there 
•witlw  Ibr  the  advaaaament  of  learning,'  baeanw  eonfirmed 
and  endowed.  By  thia  aet  the  government  of  the  university 
was  vested  in  the  said  dean  and  chanter  for  the  time  being, 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bi.shop  of  Durham  for  the 
time  being  as  visitor,  and  the  establishment  was  to  consist 
of  a  warden  or  principal,  of  certain  professors  and  readers, 
tutors,  students,  and  other  officers  and  persons.  By  thia 
act  also  oertai9  lands,  teoementa,  and  haiaditanmiti  eom- 
prised  in  the  leeaea  mentioned  in  the  lehednle  to  the 
said  act  annexed,  and  the  inheritance  tlnTPof  in  fee 
simple  (subject  to  the  said  leases  fi>r  years,  and  saving  to 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durli  au<\  their  successorK  all 
mines,  &c.  opened  and  to  be  opened  within  and  under  the 
said  lands),  are  vested  in  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham 
and  their  successors  for  ever,  in  trust  to  apply  the  centtk 
fines,  and  other  profits  and  proceeda  of  the  aud  knda,  Ibr 
the  maintenance  and  estahuehmeQt  of  a  universitv  in  con- 
nexion with  the  cathedral  ehnreh  of  Durham.  The  leases 
lueiuioned  in  the  schedule  (the  great  majority  of  which  are 
of  dweUiug-huuses)  amount  to  394.  The  act  ernpowm  the 
dean  and  chapter,  with  the  oon^nt  of  the  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, to  sell  all  the  lands  and  tenements  mentioned  in  the 
said  sebodnie,  and  also  all  other  lands  and  tenements  which 
shall  at  any  tioM  be  vested  in  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Dorham  in  tmat  Ibr  the  unvmat^.  The  purchasers  of  any 
of  the  lands  and  tenements  so  sold  are  to  pay  the  purchase- 
money  into  the  bank  of  En^iland.,  in  the  name  and  with 
the  privity  of  the  accountant-general  uf  the  court  of  chan- 
cerv,  to  he  placed  to  his  account  there,  '  e.r  jMtrte  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Durham,  the  University  of  Durham  account.' 
The  fifth  aeotion  of  the  aot  proridea  £ir  the  apnlia^iou  of 
the  said  purchase-moniea.  The  fifteenth  aecnon  enacts 
'  Tliat  it  shall  l>e  lawftjl  for  anv  pi-r^on  or  persons  what- 
soever, having  an)  power  to  inukL  an  absolute  disposition 
thereof,  to  v;ivc,  convey,  or  L.M.n-,  by  any  deed  or  deeds, 
any  in^uages,  lands,  tenements,  or  other  hereditaments, 
or  any  estate  or  interest  therein  or  thereout,  or  any  monies, 
chattels,  or  efiects,  to  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Dur- 
ham and  their  aoccessors.  m  trust  for  such  University  aa 
aforesaid,  or  for  any  Professor,  Reader,  or  other  person  or 
persons  holding  office  therein  or  connected  therewith  ; 
un  law,  statute,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  in  anywise 
notwithstanding."  By  another  act  of  chapter,  dated  April 
4tli,  1834,  it  was  directed  that  under  the  bishop  as  visitor, 
and  the  dean  and  chapter  as  ^vemora,  the  aAun  of 
thia  anivenity  dMMild  ha  managed  by  the  warden  and  n 
senate  and  aonvMaliont  the  Mnata  to  transact  the  ordibwT 
bosinees  of  the  nnivenity  and  he  competent  to  originate 
reE,'-i:latinr.-  and  other  measures  relating  to  it,  but  such 
rt'gulatisjtii.  and  lather  measures  not  to  be  in  force  until  con- 
firmed by  tho  convocation ;  the  convocation  to  confirm  or 
reject  what  is  submitted  to  it  by  the  senate,  but  to  have  no 
power  to  originate  or  amend. 

Thia  nnivmity  is  allowed  to  giant  degnea  in  the  aarami 
fteidtiea,  whieh  are  conferred  hy  the  warden  and  eonveea. 
tion,  but  the  grace  for  a  degree  must  be  allowed  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  before  it  is  proposed  in  conxDcation.  Tlie 
academical  year  at  Durham  <onsist.s  of  three  terms,  of  not 
leas  than  eight  weeks  each,  called  respectively  Michaelmas, 
Epiphany,  and  Easter  terms ;  Michaelmas  term  not  com- 
mencing earlier  than  the  lOtb  Octobw.  and  Easter  term 
not  ending  later  than  30th  June.  Far  the  degree  of 
BA.  the  petitioner  must  be  a  student  of  the  standing  of 
twelve  terfas  from  his  admission,  and  have  kept  nine  terms 
at  least  by  residence.  Fi  r  ih  «  degree  of  M.A.,  he  must  be 
of  the  standing  of  nine  temii.  ut  least  from  the  taking  of  his 
B.A.  degree.  A  wtitioner  for  the  lieg-rw  of  B.D.  must  bo 
of  the  standing  of  twenty-one  terms  from  his  admi^ion  aa 
M.A.  and  a  D.D.  of  tnirty-threc  terms  from  the  same. 
A  petitioner  for  the  degree  of  B.C.L.  moat  be  of  the 
standing  of  twenty-one  tanaa  at  least  from  tha  date  of  bis 
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matrieuIaUur  and  m  gmaa  for  tiic  degree  of  D.CL.  can 
ba  grautwi  unless  the  pelitKiner  is  a  B.C.L.  of  thirty-three 
tenns'  standioff.  No  grace  for  M.D.  is  granted  unles»  the 
pedtioner  is  a  Bachelor  of  Medicine  of  the  standing  of  nine 
ivtnit  at  kMt  finm  Um  dirt*  of  lus  adou&sion  to  th^ 
This  muTwiit^  Ittt  alio  th»  pe««r  to  grant  Honoivy 
Degrees.  For  the  detail  of  the  exercisi  ^  ri  qnisilc  for 
proceeding  to  the  diffarent  degrees  the  roailti  i:i  referred 
to  the  Stutuie  enacted  by  <h--  and  Chewtrr,  s  th  tin- 

Begttlatiom  pasted  under  its  aulAurity  by  the  Henate  and 
Convocation  qf  the  Umvertity,  8vo.  Durham,  1636. 

jn  addition  to  tbs  ousting  ooUan,  oad  wgr  othor  esU- 
ItUdunmt  vbich  nay  Horaolliir  be  nondei  Vy  Motnte,  halls 
and  houses  may  be  opened  fur  the  reception  of  students  by 
licence,  and  under  resulaiions  from  the  warden  and  senRte. 

During  the  present  year  (1837)  a  royal  charter  has  been 
granted  to  the  university  of  Durham^  wUick  was  formally 
caooiTod  by  tbat  bodj  in  th«  month  of  June,  1837,  and  at 
tbe  sum  tiittt  mioui  ytiemwi  vera  admitted  to  the 
degTMoTBA.  The tanntof thoehiiteroniiot]wt(JtiDe, 
1937)  made  public 

UU'RIO,  a  genus  of  which  the  name  has  been  derived 
from  durim  or  doorean,  a  well-known  frttit  of  the  Malayan 
Archipelago.  The  bt«cifl<'  uarac  of  ztimthinut  has  been 
applied  to  tile  tree  which  forms  this  genus,  from  the  fbnd- 
n»s  of  tbe  Malayan  Zibet  (Viverra  Baue,  Hon.)  for  this 
fruit. 

The  genus  Durio  belon|$>  to  tbe  mtund  fiunily  of  Bom- 
bacesB,  considered  by  some  botanists  to  be  only  a  tribe  of 
Sterculiacese.  It  is  characterized  by  having  its  five  petals 
smaller  than  the  five  lobes  of  the  calyx.  Tbe  stamens,  long 
and  numerous,  are  arranged  in  five  bundles,  and  have 
twisted  anthers;  the  free  gemen  is  surmounted  bv  a  long 
Uiform  style  and  capitate  stioma ;  the  fruit,  rounaLsh  ana 
muiieatadt  is  ^vided  iatemuly  into  five  ceU%  end  eesily 
separates  when  ripe  into  five  parts ;  eaeb  oell  contains  ftoni 

two  I'l  f  iiir  or  five  seeds  cnvel      rl  in  soft  pulp. 

Durio  zibetkinuJi  is  a  Uigc  and  ioily  tree,  with  alternate 
leaves,  which  are  small  in  proportion  to  its  size;  in  form 
tbey  resemble  tboee  of  tbe  cherry,  or  are  obloug-pointed, 
small  and  greett  thvn,  like  nutmeg-tree  leaves,  but  on  the 
under  nttnee  m  oovnied  with  orbicular  leddisb^olouted 
sealcsii  esBome  tpeeieBof  Capparis;  the  petioles  are  tumid, 
and  furnished  with  a  pit  towards  their  base ;  the  flowers  are 
arranged  in  clusters  on  the  trunk  and  olda  branches, 
wh  r  t  Dune  it  also  bwne  tbe  ftuit^  m  in  tbe  Juk  and 

(Jocoa  trees. 

The  Durion  is  a  fkvourite  food  of  the  natives  during  the 
time  (Hay  and  June)  when  it  is  in  season ;  but  there  is 
usually  also  a  seoond  egmp  in  November.  It  is  as  remark- 
able Ibr  tbe  ddicuv  eombined  with  richness  of  its  iavour, 
as  for  tbe  intolereble  oftnsiveness  of  its  odonr,  which  is 
compared  1  \  Ruinph  to  that  of  onions  in  a  state  of  putre- 
faction, on  whioli  account  it  is  seld<Hn  relished  by  strangers, 
though  highly  esteemed  by  many  European  residents.  In 
sixe  It  is  equal  to  a  melon,  or  a  man's  head,  and  sometimes 
compared  to  a  rolled^up  he4|e4iOK  (hence  it  has  been  called 
soAmm  ortorsiM)  in  ponssqnsnse  of  its  bwd  end  ihioktin4 
wUdi  is  yellow-eoloQTed  vbeii  ripa,  beinir  eovorad  wifli 

firm  and  angular  projrrtinns.    From  this  npiiparaRrc  ha=, 
likewise  been  denvLi  .u  Malayan  name,  dury  in  ilint  Inn 
jpiage  signify  ing  a  thorn  or  pnokle.  (Rumpb.) 

The  seed,  with  its  edible  enveloping  pulp,  is  about  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg;  the  latter  is  as  white  as  milk,  and  as 
delicate  in  teste  as  tbe  finest  onaq,  and  shoidd  be  eatan 
ftesh,  as  it  soon  beccwai  dtie<Jiimfed,aitd  tutdergeea  decani- 
position.  Excessive  indulgence  in  this,  as  in  other  fruits,  is 
upt  to  create  sickness,  and  therefore  to  its  abundance  has 
been  .<%ometimes  ascribed  the  unhealthiness  of  some  years ; 
but  as  the  crop  of  fruit  is  mosit  abundant  when  tbe  nins 
are  very  hea^y  and  follow  great  heats,  the  sickness  is  pro- 
bably oue  as  much  to  the  peculiarities  of  tbe  seeeos  as  to 
the  too  free  use  of  this  fruit. 

Tbe  seeds  of  the  Durion  are  likewise  eaten  when  roosted, 
and  have  something  of  the  flavour  of  chestnuts.  The  wood 
of  tba  tree  is  valued  for  many  economical  purposes,  espe- 
cially when  protected  from  moisture.  The  rind  of  the  fruit 
IS  likewise  turned  to  account  by  the  industrious  Chinese, 
as  Its  asbes,  when  burnt,  from  probably  containmg  potash, 
are  used  by  them  in  the  preparation  of  some  dye*. 

Manden,  in  his  acoount  of  Sanatiat  aMtaa  a  osiMtated 
writer  ai  saying  that  'Natnia  wii  to  lawu  talwo a |ik»- 
Mr.a in Bieeiiibhi^  in  tha IMaf  IdMda  hwaHit ftamuila 


produotioua.'  Among  these  may  be  cnumeralcd  the  Man- 
gosteen,  tbe  Jack  and  Bread-fruit  trees,  the  Lanseb  xxi\<\ 
Durion,  with  others  which  are  common  in  other  tropical 
parts.  These  it  has  not  been  nossihle  to  cultivate  in  the 
not-boaees  of  Engbund,  even  vritk  all  tbe  skill  of  its  hurt  i- 
etdtmisls;  a  eiTcamslanoe  whieb  must  beasoribed  partly  xo 
the  CTcnt  '-ATv  of  ihr  trrrs,  rtnti  parllv  to  the  peculiarity  in 
cUrniito  u!  •  :.uiuaiu.,'  as  this  part  af  the  world  was  calif  d 

tiy  Mil  v-n'-'-s-,  But  as  i'  is  onl)  wuhin  a  few  ymni  that 
moisture  has  been  combined  with  beat  in  the  present  suc- 
oe^ul  cultivation  of  Otchideoos  plants,  it  might  pwfaapa 
be  Mssibie  to  make  some  of  the  above  finiita  giow  in  a 
atmtlar  artttflisl  elinalat  and  by  grafting,  ta  make  them 
bear  when  only  a  flMT  fiwt  blgltt  aa  MS  been  due  vitk  tbe 
Mango  in  India. 

DURLACH,  a  circle  of  the  province  of  the  Middle 
Rhine,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  grand  duchy  of  B«d«n. 
It  contains  one  town,  two  market-villages,  eight  villages, 
four  haaJets,  and  about  24,200  inbabitants*  of  wbom  about 
18,600  are  AoteitHiti,  SSOO  Renuui  CMbOtis^  mA  MO 
Jews,  &e. 

DURLACH.  the  chief  town,  is  situated  en  <he  Plh»,  at 

the  foot  of  the  Thurmbere,  a  richl^  ultivated  hill,  about 
four  miles  south-east  of  Carisruhiti  ilie  road  to  «bicli  is 
formed  by  a  straight  avenue  of  Lombardy  poplars :  in  4b'  59' 
N.  lat.,  and  8"  2S'  £.  long.  It  is  an  old  town,  and  was  lone 
the  residence  of  the  margraves  of  BadMi<Doziaeb.  one  of 
whom,  Charisa  Williaaw  built  Carlsrube,  and  remevad  tbe 
seat  of  goveminent  to  fliat  spot.  Tbe  palace,  called  tbe 
Carlsburg,  and  its  grounds,  in  the  latter  of  winch  are  four 
stone  columns  once  set  up  on  the  road  through  the  land  of 
the  I)fH  i;;n:ti  ui  ll.o  reit^r.s  : if  Caracalla,  Heliogabalus.  and 
Alexander  Severus,  as  well  as  an  altar  to  Hercules,  and 
several  stone  tablets  with  Roman  inscriptions  upon  them, 
aie  the  diiaf  attnotion  of  tbe  plaoe.  It  bas  a  cborob, 
a  sendnarjr  ibrteadMn,etid  a  town-bal),  eight  main  etreets, 

about  510  houses,  and  a  population  nf  n>ini;t  I'^ko  Trade, 
agriculture,  and  horticulture,  the  rn  ui .ani  luu  <  1  ^ine,  and 
mechanical  juir-.uiis,  form  the  rli;cf  (.>i'ru|vi;iuns  (if  iLa 
people.  The  envurous  are  covered  with  orchards.  There  is 
a  large  manufactory  of  earthenware  in  tba  tOVB ;  and  it  has 
one  of  tbe  moat  eattensive  nariteta  for  gnin  in  tbe  ctand 
duchy.  Tbe  eeiebiated  Oeman  mediaaiei  Tm  Bafehan- 
bach,  was  born  here. 

DURSLEY.  [Gloucestkrshirk.] 

DUSSEK,  JOHANN  LUDWIG,  a  celebrated  composer 
for  and  performer  ou  the  piano-forte,  was  bora  in  Bohemia, 
in  1760.  His  education  in  dae  tmivcrsiiy  of  Prague  wa.i 
most  Ubecsl,  and  musio  forming  a  part  of  it,  he  adopted 
that  ait  aa  a  profession.  Duseek  came  to  London  about 
tbe  year  1790,  immediately  distinguished  himself^  and 
might  have  realized  an  ample  fortune  had  his  industry  and 
discretion  borne  any  proportion  to  his  talems  Inl  ^^oo  be 
quitted  England,  and  two  years  after  became  pitrt  of  the 
household,  and  also  tbe  intimate  and  confldential  friend,  of 
Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  who  died  so  bravdy  at 
SaaiSdd  in  1806.  He  then  entered  into  tbe  service  of 
Flrinea  TaUqrraitd,  in  which  he  continued  till  bis  daalb  in 
1819.  *Hi8  compositions.'  says  tbe  Hannonieon,  *  wUeb 
roach  Op.  7",  are  unequal,  because  many  of  them  were  pro- 
iluced  bv  contract,  thercfure  adapted  to  the  capacity  and 
lasU;  i  t  [111  mob  of  players;  but  we  know  b<  indy  any 
compoaer  of  piano-forte  mosic  who  has  given  to  tbe  worlcl 
so  many  things  tint  aie  both  good  and  pepvlar  attba  aauM 
time.' 

DUSSELIX)R?\  a  county  or  administrative  circle  in  the 
Pru-^  ni  Rhenish  province  of  Juliers-Clcves-Bcrg.  traversed 
from  south  to  north  by  the  Rhine,  and  bounded  on  tbe 
north  by  Holland,  on  the  east  by  the  circle  of  Miin^ter  and 
Amsben;^  on  tbe  south  by  Cologne^  and  on  tbe  west  hj 
Holland^  and  tbe  cirele  or  Aelien  or  Aix-la-CSiapdle.  ft 
has  an  area  of  about  21 OG  square  miles,  contains  13  minor 
circles  and  S8  towns,  among  which  are  Dusseldorf,  Clcve* 
(ahout  7100  inhabitants),  Wesel  (9950),  D  1  >  nr^r  (5'>oi'  , 
Emmerich  (5760),  Muhlheim  (7000),  Geldcrn  (3600^. 
Kempen(3250),  Krefeld  (19.300),  Ratingen  (3950),  Barmen 
(25.100>,  Slberfeld  (24,100),  Lennep  (4700),  Burseheid 
(9960X  HSbesebeid  (saoo^b  Dorp  (4900>,  SoliBfeii  (4S5«)» 
NeuBs  (8100),  and  Viereen  (S7S0).  Tbe  present  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Dtisseldorf  is  about  *29,S00'  in  Ifilfi  it 
was  587,278;  1821,613.811;  and  1831,694,727.  It  is  the 
most  d«Me^|^^BO|led  P**^^^^^^**  ^tonw^lA^^ 
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ttnil  a—thiri  Piotattetttt.  Hm  nomber  of  viiUges  is  4 lo, 
aiMl  of  hamlets  805.  The  Rhine  enters  i1  is  <  ounty  near 
Rheinfeld,  divides  it  into  two  nearly  t-qutil  purtions,  and 
after  receiving  a  multitude  of  rixers  iind  bmall  streams,  quits 
it  mar  Schenkeuacbani,  whero  it  i»  2300  feet  in  width. 
During  its  passage  throueh  Diisbuldocf  it  is  joined  on  the 
*«ft  hiok  by  the  Erft  and  Mors,  or  Meun,  aiia  on  the  right 
tank  br  theWipper,  Duhne,  Diiaael.  Sehwanbach.  Anger- 
b«'h,  Ruhr.  Emsche,  and  Lippe.  Tlie  northern  part  of  the 
county  is  Imel,  and  thuugU  it  cantaina  lar^e  trucUs  ut  sand, 
It  has  also  a  considerable  extent  of  ^h»ucI  arable  land  and 
pastures.  The  soil  of  the  other  parts  i.H  highly  proc^uetive 
m  general,  but  there  aie  maiiv  tracu  m  tbeaMnmtainous 
<liattiAt«,  <M  tb«  liybt  bank  «f  the  Rhine,  vtaioti  an  iteriUii 
pvtieidarif  in  the  eirde  of  Lennep ;  and  tbera  ate  oon- 
siflerablc  woods  and  forests  in  and  near  those  districts, 
to  the  extent  of  about  303,000  acres.  Tho  quanlitj-  of 
arabl'j  lit^d  13  computed  at  680,000  ;ic;]l-,  and  meaaows 
mnd  pastures  at  acres.  Thoro  are  cxteusive  uianufac- 

ttires  of  woollen  yams  and  woollens,  silks,  cotton  yarns  and 
TuttiWH,  thread,  leather,  steel,  iron,  ironware  and  cutlery, 
tobaeotv  soap,  &e.  Iron,  coals,  and  potters'  day,  are  among 
the  native  products.  Giasing  and  the  rearing  of  horses  and 
cattle  are  actively  pursued;  the  stocks  in  1831  consisted 
of  34,9  73  hoiMib  1A4»S13  honad  beHt^wid  77*ona]Mep 
and  goats. 

DU88fiUXKtF,  a  minor  circle  in  the  south  of  the  pre- 
eeding  conaty  or  adninistiatiTe  eirola^  eontaiaing  about 
1«0  aqiuure  mUM  and  64,800  inbabitanta.  with  4  towns,  37 

Tillages,  and  41  hamlets:  it  is  bordered  on  the  wc»t  hy  the 
Rhine,  along  which  runs  a  range  of  small  sand-hills ;  and  is 
partly  level  und  partly  hilly.  Its  products  aro  corn,  pota- 
toeti.  peas  and  beans,  and  much  fruit;  homed  cattle,  tiliccp, 
and  <sw me  axe  reared  in  great  numbers.  It  in  divided  into 
10 '  Bunnnneisteieien,'  or  townsbina,  at  the  head  of  whioh  is 
tliat  of  DSiscldorf  (village  of  the  DStiel),  the  capital  of  the 
wh.lr  m-.n'v,  f-irnierly  that  of  the  ducliy  of  Herg. 

DUSSELDORt",  the  capital,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  , 
a  fertile  country  un  the  right  bank  of  the  Rliin?,  ai  the 
poiitt  wbaro  the  JDuaael  joins  that  river»  in  50"  13'     laL  and 
0*     K.  tong..  at  an  M«vation  of  about  100  Ibot  abome  tbe 

level  of  tbe  sea.   It  was  raised  ftom  the  rank  of  a  village  ' 
(*  villa*)  to  that  of  a  municipal  town  bv  Adolphus  %^,  duke  of 
BiTg,  in         :  it  w>is  first  united  to  the  Prussian  dominions 
\vith  the  duchy  of  Burg  in  lbI5.    The  flying  bridge  acrusta 
the  Rhine  dates  from  the  year  1680.   Diisseldori  having 
boea  caiefiiUy  fbrti&ed,  acquired  the  character  of  a  fortress 
in  the  nUdk  ottbo  last  century ;  but  it  was  »«m  tenable 
ajpunst  a  oeriottS  assault,  and  the  defences  were  razed  by 
virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Luneville  in  18U2.   It  is  one  of  the 
best-built  towns  on  the  Rhine,  is  surrounded  by  extensive 
garden -fp-ou lids,  and  consists  of  three  quarters ;  namely,  the 
Old  Town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Diissel,  which  was  the 
whole  extent  of  the  towu  until  the  be^ning  of  the  I7th 
r-eutury  ;  the  New  Town  on  fhio  Rbine;  and  Charles';> 
Tuwb  (Carlstadt),  the  bandoonmot  pan  of  DuMoidotC  aouth 
of  the  Old  Town  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Doaset,  wbieb 
takes  its  name  from  Charles  Tfi       rr,  the  eloctor  pala- 
tine.  wlio  fouuded  it  in  ITbC.    There  are  43  btreels,  several 
of  which  arc  constructed  on  a  regular  plan,  particularly 
Fiedenc  William's  stnwt  which  is  planted  with  rows  of 
trees,  and  fivo  squares  or  open  spaces,  on  one  of  which,  the 
<M  mukatrplaoe.  stands  an  equestriaa  otatue  in  bronse  of 
Xohn  'Wmiun,  eleetor-palatine,  of  ooloonl  dimensiom  bat 
hravf  exi-cution,  tho  nork  of  Crepcllo.    Among  the  build- 
ings of  note  axe  the  old  palace,  or  nilher  one  of  its  wings, 
(the  only  portion  that  escaped  entire  destruction  during  the 
bombardment  of  the  town  by  the  French  in  17^4),  wliich 
has  latterly  been  restored  for  the  use  of  the  A<  adorn v  of 
Arts  and  tbe  Royal  Mint,  and  in  the  court-yard  of  whicK  is 
another  alatiie  of  John  William  by  Crepello,  in  marble ;  ad- 
jacent thereto  is  the  Picture  Gallery,  founded  by  that  eleotor 
la  1710;  but  the  358  paintings  it  then  contained  were  re- 
moved Xi>  Munich  in  IHOf),  and  it  now  consists  of  65  paint- 
ings 263  skettihe^s  14,241  original  drawings,  23,445  en- 
gniTings.  and  155  copper-platei>.    Tlio  other  buildings  of 
rotuwauence  are  tbe  present  palace,  where  the  governor  or 
piament  of  the  comtjr  rondes ;  the  governimnt-house, 
once  a  college  of  Jesuits;  tbe  observatory,  town-hall 
(erected  in  1567).  courts  of  law,  new  barracks,  theatre, 
pu'jl  L  r-f  hool  or  gymnasium,  with  about  320  pupils,  a  mint, 
a&d  i^ubhc  library  of  about  30,000  volumes.  DUsscldorf' 
hn  Mtn  ahuRmib  inajaihig  Iwo  Ptoloftant  the  nort 
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remarkabbi  art  St  Lambert's,  the  high  church,  and  the 

oldest  in  the  towu,  which  contains  the  sepultures  of 
several  dukes  of  Berg.  &c.,  and  tho  church  of  the  Jesuits, 
a  handsome  structure  vkiih  two  steL',)lcs,  but  ovei  loaded 
with  ornaments,  beneath  tbe  main  altar  of  which  other 
•ovoT^giia  of  DfliseUorf  Ue  eotomdMl.  Booidot  these,  there 
are  a  qmogogue,  three  wmnMioi,  an  orphan  and  a  Innatto 
asylum,  twobospiuls,  and  an  inflrmary,  a  polyteeluiie  leiiool. 
and  a  Protectant  seminary  for  teachers,  ten  elementary 
schools,  and  ten  schools  for  poor  children,  Hup]iortai  by  the 
directors  of  the  poor,  a  house  of  correction,  an  obstetrical 
institution,  &c.  The  number  of  houises  is  about  1430;  in 
1791  it  was  852;  and  in  1103.     Tho  population 

amounlad  to  8200  in  l?;^;  9541  in  1791;  18»m  wlSOl: 
14,100  In  1810;  18.rS4in  18t7;  and  30.978  in  1831.  Tbe 
present  population  is  about '21. OOO ;  and  that  of  the  whole 
township  ill  IS34  was  31,109,  of  whom  I'^Mi  were  Roman 
Cuthohcji.  In  1833,  the  number  of  births  was  1 187,  aodot 
deatlu>  676.   Tlie  marriages  were  in  that  year  2tiO. 

DQsseldorf  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial goremmont,  effleot 
of  roTonue  and  taxest  and  tribunals  of  jimoe^  and  poaiOHei 
an  aoadNny  of  the  fine  am  and  design  with  aMnit  ISO 
pupils,  an  architectural  institute,  an  obeorvatorjr,  and  several 
private  collections  in  the  flnearti^  &c;  societies  foe  the 
promotion  of  the  useful  arts,  tlic  improvement  of  ]jrisons, 
flCC,  and  a  bible  society,  besides  a  ^ariety  of  philanthropic 
associations.  It  has  manuflictorios  of  w  oollens,  cottons,  lea- 
ther, bats,  tobacco,  jewellery,  mirrors,  stockings,  &&,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  wines  and 
spirits,  c<donial  produce,  coals,  tiabar*  alatM»  and  other 
commodities.  It  is  a  free  port,  aod  baa  a  harbour  for  fifty 
vessels.  Adjoining  the  iQiwn  are  the  rofal  prdon^  and  a 
botanic  garden. 

DUTE'NS,  LOUIS,  wia  bom  at  Tours,  of  a  ProtoiOMrt 
family*  in  1730.  After  roeoivbg  bia  edooatian  in  Fkaneob 
be  came  to  England,  and  tfaveilod  widi  oafenl  mMenen 
in  succession  over  the  Continent,  and  also  acted  for  a  time 
as  secretary  to  the  £nghsh  inimster  at  the  court  of  Turin. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  was  presented  t  i  th«  living  of 
Elsdon  in  NorthumMrland.  Uu  was  made  momber  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  of  the  Acadimie  des  Inscrip- 
ticnia  ek  Betua  Lettna  of  Faria.  Being  well  versed  in 
antient  and  modem  philology,  and  in  aNhaeology  and  nu- 
mismntics,  he  wrote  many  works,  tho  principal  of  which 
are: — '  1.  Rechcrchci  sur  I'Origino  des  Wcouvertes  attri- 
butes aux  Modernes,  oi^  Ton  dcmoittre  que  nos  phis 
etl^brcs  Philosophes  ont  puitt^  la  plupart  de  leurs  Connois- 
sances  dans  les  Ouvragas  des  Aneiens,  ct  que  pluaieun 
vtritis  impcirtanles  sur  la  Religion  ont  ctt  connues  dea 
Sages  du  Paganisme,*  8vo.,  Pans,  ITfii).  This  work  went 
through  several  editions,  revised  by  the  author,  to  the  last 
of  which,  1813,  he  added  his  'Racherches  sur  le  terns  le 
plus  recnlAde  I'usage  dea  >,'  vhich  he  had  previously 
ptiblished  separately.  In  his  zeal  to  vindicate  tho  oftcn- 
ovorlookc<l  claims  of  the  antients  to  several  discoveries 
which  have  been  reproduced  in  modern  times,  Dutcos 
orcnteps  at  times  the  boundaries  of  round  criticism,  and 
seems  to  viib  to  attribute  almoat  omry  invention  to  tho 
nations  of  antiquity.  2.  '  Explieatioti  de  ciuelques  ICMailloa 
Griques  et  Phfnicienncs,  avoc  une  Pal*ographie  Numis- 
matique,'  4to.,  1776,  to  which  aro  added  several  previously- 
written  dissertations  on  numLsmatics.  3.  'Itm^raire  des 
Routes  les  pliu  fr6quent^  de  I'Europe,'  a  work  often  re- 
printed. 4.  '  Gvida  Moral,  Physique,  ut  Politique  des 
Etrangen  oni  vogrwiem  en  Angletem.'  fi.  *4rool  an  Bim 
Sena.*  a  derence  of  Christianity  againt  Vothum  and  the 
Encyclop^di.stes.  G.  *I>es  Pierres  prfcieuscset  des  Picrres 
fincii,  avec  les  Moyens  de  les  COnnoTtre  et  de  les  6vahu  r,' 
Pari?,  1776.  7.  '  Hisloire  dc  i-e  qui  s'est  paast  pourl'i'  i  i 
bltssement  d'une  R6gence  en  Angleterre.'  8vo.,  17au. 
Nouvcaux  Intf  rt'ts  de  I'Europo  depuis  la  Revolution  Fran> 
caise,'  1798.  9.  *  ConsiddfatioDS  Thfologiques  sur  too 
Moyen*  de  rionir  tontes  !«§  Bglises  Chretiennes.*  Svo., 
1798,  a  well  meaning  speculation  towards  a  hopeless  object- 
1 0.  *  M6moires  d'un  Voyageur  qui  se  repose,'  3  voU.,  Svo., 
Paris,  1806,  which  contain  anecdotes  of  DutMtt'a  life  and 
travels.   Dutens  died  in  England  in  1818. 

DUU'MVIRI,  the  name  ^ven  to  any  mi^trates  in  tht 
republic  of  Rome  who  wore  oloetod  in  pairs  for  the  dis- 
charge of  any  class  of  doties.  The  first  duumvirate  on 
record  whs  composed  of  tho  two  judges  of  blix^d  (duumviri 
perdueiltontsj,  ap^Kiinted  by  Tullus  Hostilius  for  the  trial 
of  P.Horatjm^aright  of  appoat  to  ttw  peopto  bofaigaUtirad 
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Tnr  t  i  'iii'  Superbm  alone,  for  tyrannical  jnirpTscs  (Liv.  i. 
4y>,  and  afterwards  by  the  consuls  fLiv.  ii.  '>),  who  were 
indeed,  a  duumvirate.  The  Quersitoret  jiarricidii  were 
aAerwiirds  <iul»titutecl  for  tbe  consuls,  and  these  were  men- 
tioned in  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tabln  (PoafM.  1.  ii. 
^  23  D) ;  but  it  mmu  tliat  the  daumTiri  vera  inin  en- 
trusted with  the  aduitiirintion  of  criouail  Inr  at  the  trial 
of  Manlius  Capitolinus  (Grelliu*.  xrii.  21);  and  they  are 
mcntionod  as  still  existing  even  by  Cicero  {Pro  C.  Rabirio, 
c.  iv.  12).  The  duumviri  iarr'trum,  who  took  care  of  iind 
interpreted  the  SibylUne  Book$,  were  aho  a  very  aatient 
magistracy  (Liv.  iv.  21).  Niebuhr  thinks  (Hitt.  qf  Rome, 
L,  n.  298,  Engl.  Tr.J  that  the  number  was  dictated  by  a 
imk  to  deal  evenly  with  the  first  two  tribes,  the  Ramnes 
■ad  die  Titles.  The  ebief  mesistrates  in  tbe  aiiniBi]>ia 
were  also  called  diramviri  (Lipt.  Bhet.,  i.  iSX  or  Mnnetimes 
consuls.  (Cicero,  in  Pixonnn,  c.  xi.)  Their  lictors  generally 
carried  little  staves  (barilla)  before  them ;  but  they  occa- 
sionally arrogated  to  thcmwlvo-s  the  fa.<cos.  (Cicero, /f^rar. 
ii.  34.)  The  duumviri  tuwalet  were  two  officers,  firstetected 
in  the  year  436  a.u.c.  (Liv.  Epit.  lib.  xii. ;  Niebuhr's,  Rb- 
mitche  GeiehicAie,  tfa.  iiL  p.  S8S>.  Theix  dntv  whs  to  col- 
lect, equip,  man,  and  eooniiBiid  the  leele  ef  the  npublic 
(Liv.  ix.  30 ;  xl  1 8  and  2^).  Tliere  wete  ebo  Other  duum- 
viri created  for  special  occasions. 

DWARF  is  a  technical  terra  employed  by  gardener- 
to  ditttingutsb  fruit-trees  whose  branches  oioceed  fliom  clo6c 
to  the  ground  from  riders  or  studeiue  whose  eirigjnal 
stoeks  OK  aevenl  feet  in  lieight 

DWARFING  TREES.  Nattue,  in  meny  respects,  can 
be  made  to  deviate  ftom  her  ordinary  course  of  procedure, 
in  order  to  be  subservient  to  the  purpooes  of  men.  In 
nothing  is  this  (act  more  Mffmnl  wn  in  the  Vinous 
modes  of  dwarfing  trees. 

The  trees  of  our  orchards  and  forests,  for  example,  which 
grow  naturally  to  a  considerable  aize,  can  be  made  to  a!i6ume 
all  the  appearances  of  maturity  end  age  while  only  a  few 
fcei  high;  afcnstin  minietuie e«n  thus  be'oieeted,  vhieh 
has  a  tery  croteaqiie  end  enrioos  eppearanee.  llMre  are 
variou.s  methods  of  producing  tli>  effi-:  t  ;  ^ii -h  as  selecting 
peculiar  kinds  of  stoeks  ai>d  trafung  uuon  them.  For 
©Kiimple,  if  the  pear-tree  be  grafted  upon  ue  quince  slock, 
or  the  peach  upon  the  plum,  their  growth  is  vety  much  re* 
Iscdedf  end  thmr  ultimate  siie  is  eomparativelv  small :  the 
same  oUmI  is  pcoduced  upon  dl  other  tieos  when  there  is 
e  dilhrenoe  hetweeu  the  tusue  of  the  stook  end  that  of 
the  scion  which  has  been  grafted  upon  it;  or  if  dwarf 
varieties  be  (grafted  upon  Stocks  of  a  similar  coiutitution, 
though  taller  in  growtii,  the  fonner  will  still  retain  llu'ir 
original  character.  Again,  if  the  branches  be  bent,  and  the 
flow  of  the  sap  in  any  way  impeded,  or  if  a  quantity  of  the 
fibrous  roots  be  out  away,  and  noarisbment  mato  sparingly 
supplied  to  die  hnnohes,  we  arrive  et  the  seme  rasnlts. 

Sometimes  trees  ere  dwarfed  bv  vofj  term  pruning, 
particularly  if  this  operation  be  perramed  in  sunnier,  and, 
although  they  evidently  try  for  a  length  of  time  to  overcome 
thiii  obstruction  to  their  nmturnl  size,  yet  they  eventually 
assume  a  dwarfe<l  and  stunted  hal  .t,  sji  :h,  with  a  little 
cere,  may  be  retained  for  many  yeai».  The  Chinese  in  par- 
tkntaff  have  carried  this  practice  to  a  greet  extent,  and  they 
orneroent  their  fitocifiil  geidens  with  miniature  iiweste  of 
elms,  junipers,  end  oUier  timher  trees. 

The  methods  of  dwarfing  employed  by  the  Chinese  are 
the  following: — young  trees  of  various  sorts  are  planted  in 
Hat  porcelain  ves.scls,  and  receive  only  so  much  water  as 
is  sufileient  to  keep  them  alive ;  in  a  very  fthort  time  tlie 
Mts  are  completely  filled  with  roots,  which,  being  hemmed 
m  on  all  sides*  cannot  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nu- 
tiiinsnt.  end,  as  a  matter  of  course,  tbe  growth  of  the 
stem  and  branches  is  thus  impeded.  Tbe  Chinese  also 
pinch  off  the  ends  firom  the  young  shoots,  mutilate  the 
roots,  lacerate  the  bark,  tie  down  the  branches,  and  break 
many  of  them  half  through ;  in  short,  by  every  means  in 
their  jiower  they  contrive  to  check  growth,  so  that,  stunted 
and  (Icformed  by  theae  means  the  trees  soon  assume  all 
the  marks  of  age  when  only  t9o  or  three  feet  high. 

There  is  anotlier  method  of  producing  dwarf  trese»  whkh 
mey  be  termed  amdente! :  namely,  selecting  dwarf  indi- 
viduals  and  obtaining  seed  from  them.  It  is  well  known 
that  when  tho  young  seed  is  fertilized  by  the  influence  of 
the  pollen  beloi  ii^i  ni,'  tu  il>  ^.-wn  llower,  or  to  tho  siraui'  ];l:int 
upon  which  it  grows,  tbe  future  progeny  so  produced  per- 
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from  -.vhi-h  it  originates.  Now,  if  scpd  hr.  carefully  ob- 
tained tr.iin  -1  variety  rather  more  dwarf  than  usual  some 
of  the  pl  u.v-  ]  i  nduced  by  that  seed  will  be  something 
dwarfer  than  their  parental  The  dwarfest  individuals  again 
selected  for  seed  vrill  originate  a  race  yet  dwarlitr  mSA 
themselns;  and  thus,  with  patience  and  by  suoeeeeive 
generatknu,  a  teriety  only  a  few  inches  high  may  be  ob> 
tained  from  a  species  two  or  three  feet  high,  or  even  higher. 
This  is  the  origin  of  dwarf  roses,  sweet  wflliams,  dahlia.«. 
and  other  common  cultivated  flowers. 

With  the  exception  of  this  last-mentioned  method,  all 
the  others,  however  difforent  they  may  seem,  proceed  firom 
tbe  same  principle ;  for  whether  we  graft  upon  stocks  whose 
tissue  difiers  in  orgaaisaliott  fkom  the  soioo,  OT  whether  W« 
bend  the  branches,  or  cut  or  ecnflne  the  roots,  we  pniveot 
the  full  flow  of  the  san  in  all  such  cases,  and  thus  advenee 
the  age  of  puberty  ana  bring  on  a  frui^bearing  state.  When 
plants  have  arrived  at  this  stage  of  existence,  all  their 
energies  are  directed  to  the  formatioi  nf  fruit;  hence 
forcing  a  tree  into  nn  early  state  of  frmt- bearing  i»  almost 
synonj'miALs  wilh  d^^arfing  it 

DWI6HT.  TUiOTHY.  an  eminent  Ameriean  Pieehj' 
tenan  divine^  was  horn  et  Nordtempton,  in  Ifeasedratetts, 

May  14,  1752.  From  infancy  he  made  rajii  1  pr  ic^rr  ,>  in 
general  and  scholastic  learning ;  insomuch  ili^ii,  tin:  a^c 
of  \>  [111  en,  vlt)'  soon  after  taking  the  degree  of  B.  A.  at 
Yale  College,  Newhaven,  be  was  appdatcd  master  of  a 
grammar-school  in  that  town,  and,  before  he  was  twenty, 
one  of  the  tuUua  of  Yale  GoUege.   He  was  Uceneed  to 

E reach  in  1777,  in  which  Year,  the  eessions  of  the  eoDefo 
aving  been  stopped  by  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  be 
offered  his  services  as  a  chaplain  in  the  Amencan  anny. 
The  death  of  his  father  in  the  following  year  rendered  it 
desirablo  that  he  should  return  to  Northampton,  and  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  principally  occupied  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  tuition,  first  as  master  of  a  private  seminary,  next 
as  president  of  Yale  College,  to  which  ofiice  he  was  ap- 

Sinted  in  1 795.  He  also  held  the  piofiMsorshqi  of  tlioologj, 
edied  January  II,  1817. 

His  early  life  was  extremely  laborious :  it  is  stated  that 
while  he  kept  school  at  Nuwliaven  his  time  was  regularly 
divid L'J  :  !^ix  hours  of  CEu;h  day  in  school,  eight  hours  lu 
cloBC  and  severe  gtudy,  and  the  remaining  ten  hours  in 
exercise  and  sleep.  (Lifa,  p.  20.)  Over-exertion  nearly 
brought  on  biindnoas :  ttom  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  wae 
eontmually  subject  to  acute  pain  Midnd  the  eyes,  and  was 
unable,  for  the  space  of  forty  years,  to  read  longer  than 
fifteen  minutes  in  tho  day.  'This  makes  the  extent  and 
variety  of  his  knowledge,  wliich  was  acquired  almost  eutirely 
through  tbe  ear,  the  more  remarkable ;  and  tbe  ttia^teiy- 
which  he  acquired  over  his  mental  powers  by  discipline  was 
so  complete,  that  he  could  dictate  two  or  three  letters  to 
different  amanuenses  at  once,  and  he  seldom  fbrgot  or  found 
difficulty  in  producing  any  het  which  was  once  stored  m 
his  memory.  In  1774  he  rmorted  to  a  severe  system  of  ab- 
stinence in  fijod  and  exercise,  which  had  nearly  proved 
fatal.  He  recovered  a  vigorous  state  of  health,  chiefly  by 
retuminu;  to  a  dnily  course  of  strung  exercise,  and  the 
benefit  thus  derived  led  him  in  after-life  to  devote  his 
recreations  regularly  to  a  scries  of  excursions,  of  which  wm 
hare  the  fruits  in  his '  levels  in  New  England  and  New 
York,*  4  voUu,  Svo.,  1883.  Iliese  eentain*a  great  quantity 
uf  information,  stuti.sticul.  topographical,  and  historical, 
which,  considering  Dr.  Dwight's  mental  habits  and  oppor- 
tunititrs,  there  is  every  rea.son  to  presume  accurate:  the 
slatiiiticsof  course  have  long  ceased  to  represent  the  present 
condition  of  the  country.  The  historical  parts,  especially 
those  relating  to  the  Indian  history,  manners,  and  wai&n^ 
are  of  much  interest  Dr.  Dwight's  chief  work  however  is 
'  Theology  explained  and  defended  in  a  Series  of  Sermons,* 
5  vols..  8vo,  It  is  a  course  of  !  7."!  lectures,  delivered  by 
him  as  professor  of  divini1\Mri  the  Smida', m  term-time. 
Aij  as  to  occupy  about  four  >eaia.  IIls  meiiioJ  uf  proacbuig 
was  from  very  conci.sc  notes  or  heads,  his  eyo$  not  per 
mittin^  him  to  undergo  tbe  labour  of  writing;  so  thalthn 
volutmnous  body  of  £vinity  was  not  committed  lo  pi^er 
till  I80ft»  in  which  tear  he  was  prerided  wilh  an  anaaiaenaiB 
at  die  expense  of  the  collegD. 

Two  more  volumes  of  his  scrmon.s,  fifty-nino  in  number, 
were  published  in  1S27,  and  the  editor  intimates  that  be 
has  more  lu'liiinJ.     'J'l. (■.,i:it;im  se-.eral  iirtdpossed  by  him 

annually,  aooordiog  to  ooUoge  custom,  as  preeidea^  l»  tbm 
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candidates  for  tiie  degree  of  B.  A.,  whieh  ivitt  be  md  with 

iiiiero*t.  Dr.  Dwight  is  said  to  have  been  emlntiitly  a 
\i!>ofii!  and  efTectivo  fts  well  a.-*  a  learned  prcftcher,  and  his 
Ute  bore  Tritue^s  to  the  efficacy  of  his  OTO  lN»lie£  {Jj^e, 
prefixed  to  hit '  Theology  Explairted' ) 

DWINA,  the  laij^t  river  that  fulls  into  the  White  Sea, 
■od  the  seventh  -with  ngud  to  length  in  the  Rvsmn  do- 
ntnions,  origimtn  in  the  eonfliMniee  of  tiro  tmaller  rivei*, 
tne  Sulthoria  and  Yug,  near  Veliki-Usstiug,  in  fiO"  Ifi'  N. 
lal.,  and  JS"  3D'  K.  long.    The  Sukhuna,  a  coiuudemblc 
stream,  which  flows  out  uf  I>akc  Goubinskii  or  Kuban,  and 
runs  in  a  very  tortuous  direction  through  the  south-western 
fut*  «f  the  eovernment  of  Vologda,  describes  a  course, 
•knp  th«  whoM  of  which  it  is  nav^blc^  of  about  285  miles 
betwMD  that  laka  and  tb«  jvaetion  with  the  Yog.  The 
Vug.  flowing  down  front  a  nontas  on  the  northern  range  of 
th?  Volf^  mountains,  at  the  southeinmost  point  of  the  same 
•:     1 1 1  inent,  and  in  the  early  port  of  its  course  washing  the 
walls  ot  NikoLsk  in  its  progress  northwards  to  itsronflnence 
with  the  Sukhoria,  has  a  lenqth  of  al)out  2<8  miles.  The^ie 
tvo  rivers  unite  below  Veltki-Usstiug  and  the  river  is 
thenceforward  denominated  the  Dwina.   The  Dwina  pur- 
aa«»ia||nMnl»iiarthpwaitol]rdiiMtionthio^^  theveetr 
«n  dirtneli  of  the  govenraieat  of  Vologda,  beoonm  navi- 
^ble  before  it  quits  them,  trtvi  ncti  the  south-Mrestern  part 
of  the  Rovemment  of  Arehani^ul,  and  discharges  its  waters 
through  five  arms  below  the  town  of  Archangel  into  the 
bay  of  Dwinskaya,  in  tbo  Wbit«  Sea.    Its  lengtli  in  a 
straight  line  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  is  about  3 1 J  milc^t, 
btt^  ioclti^ing  its  windings,  it  ii  estimated  at  about  73C 
nilea.    It  is  navigable  from  the  dee*  of  April  to  the  first 
week  in  November  for  a  distance  of  about  240  mi!e^.  It 
ir«oermlly  flows  between  high  banks,  and  is  on  an  avcrnt^e 
fnim  300  to  600  feet  in  width ;  at  Archangel  this  width  i.s 
increased  to  four  miles.     Soon  after  it  has  rceived  the 
Pinega  on  its  right  bank,  it  forms  a  number  uf  islands,  which 
extend  to  its  mouth.    lu  chief  tributaries  are,  on  its  right 
liank,  the  Vouitsheyda  or  ViLihayda,  the  source  uf  which  is 
on  the  decUvity  of  the  Vettshoturi  nmn  of  the  Unl  moun- 
tains, not  far  from  Ae  wraioes  of  tiie  Petafaora:  this  river 
has  numerous  bends,  and  falls  into  the  Dwina  near  Ker- 
»h«ii)iko,  in  the  centre  of  the  government  of  Voloi^da,  from 
w  hich  point  the  Dwina  becomes  navigable  ;  and  the  Pinega, 
in  the  south-western  part  of  the  govecnmeat  of  Archan^'cl, 
whieh  becomes  navigable  fbr  a  distanee  of  about  70  nules 
fram  mneg  downwsMii  and  ifter  a  eoune  of  about  itfo 
nites,  disctiarges  iti  weten  into  the  Dwina  a  little  above 
the  town  of  KhulmrxTfirr.    On  iti  left  bank  the  Dwina  re- 
fvivcs  the  Vaga,  which  is  navii^able  for  about  7j  miles,  and 
I  jiiis  the  Dwina  alx)vc  l'ui!iski)i,  in  the  t^Dvernineiit  of 
Archangel,  and  the  Yamza,  a  river  navigable  for  about  yo 
mites,  whu'h  has  its  confluence  with  the  Dwiim  about  36 
miiea  above  Vilsk  in  the  aaroe  government.  The  tides  of 
the  Dwina  are  pereeptible  nearly  30  nuletahove  AidiangeL 
Tlie  basin  of  the  river  ooeupies  an  area  of  about  123,900 
square  miles;  the  bed  is  genmlly  of  clay,  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  sand.    It  abounds  in  fish. 

DYEING  i'4  the  art  of  staining  textile  substances  with 
permanent  coluur*.  To  cover  their  surfaces  with  colouring 
nialters  removable  by  abrasion  would  be  to  apply  a  jng- 
Blent  nther  than  to  communicate  a  dye.  Dyo-stufTs  can 
peoetnte  the  minnta  pamn  of  vi^cetable  and  inunal  fibres 
only  when  presented  to  tiiem  in  a  etate  of  solution,  and 
t!iLy  can  cciriT;tiite  fast  coloitfs  only  by  p.issing  afterwards 
i.'iio  the  stale  ut  lasoluble  compounds.  Dyeing  thus  appeora 
:o  L«  altogether  a  chemical  process,  and  to  require  for  its 
due  explanation  and  practice  an  acquaintance  with  the  pro- 
perties of  the  dementary  bodies,  and  the  lam  which  regu- 
litfe  their  oombinalions,  Itistne  thatnianjrofentuMUof 
ikm  of  odwr  dMaial  arts.  faa««  been  pnettsed  ftom  the 
most  antient  times,  long  before  any  iust  \iews  were  enter- 
tained of  the  nature  of  ine  changes  that  took  place.  Man- 
kiiid,  ofiually  in  the  rudest  and  most  refined  state,  have 
alwayn  iiuught  to  gratify  the  love  of  distinction  by  staining 
their  dress,  sometimes  even  their  skin,  with  gaudy  colours. 
Moeee  speaks  of  raiment  dyed  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet, 
and  of  sheep-skins  dyed  red ;  circumsUnces  which  indicate 
no  somU  degree  of  tinctorial  skill.  He  enjoins  puritle 
itufh  for  the  works  of  the  toberaaete  and  the  ▼estments  of 
thi;  hii;h  priest 

In  the  article  Caijco  Printinc;,  we  have  shown  from 
Pliny  that  the  antient  Egyptians  cultivated  that  ait  with 
draree  of  scientific  wedsioo.  since  thejr  knew  the  nie 


of  mordants,  or  of  those  substances  which,  though  they 
may  impart  no  colour  themselves,  yet  enable  white  robes 
(Candida  vela)  to  absorb  colmiring  nrugs  (cnlorem  mrhm- 
tibus  medicament i!,).  Tyre,  however,  was  the  nation  of 
antiquity  which  made  dyeing  its  chief  occupation  and  the 
staple  <niU  commerce.  There  is  little  doubt  that  pwrpteb the 
utned^mbolof  loyalandsaoMdotaldigni^i  via  a  edoor 
disooverad  in  that  city,  and  that  it  contributed  to  its 

opulence  and  grandeur.  Homer  mnrV  -  the  value  as  well 
as  antjiiuity  of  this  dye,  bv  dcscniuug  iiii  heroes  us  arrayed 
in  purple  robes.  Purjilo  )iabit3  are  mentioned  among  the 
presents  made  to  Gideon  by  the  Israelites  from  the  spoils 
of  the  kings  of  Midian. 

The  iuioe  employed  for  wimmimimting  this  dj-e  was 
obtained  from  two  diflbrent  Undi  ef  shdMlsh,  dMcrihed 
by  Pliny  under  the  names  of  parpuns  and  bticcinum; 
and  was  extracted  from  a  small  vessel,  or  sac,  in  their 
throats  to  the  amount  of  only  one  drop  from  each  ani- 
mal. A  darker  and  inferior  colour  w;is  also  procured  by 
crushing  the  whole  substance  of  the  buccinum.  A  certair, 
quantity  of  the  juice  collected  from  a  vast  number  of  shells 
being  treated  with  sea-salt,  was  allowed  to  ripen  for  three 
days;  tfteic  whieh  it  was  diloled  with  Ave  times  its  bulk  of 
water,  kept  at  a  moderate  heat  fbr  ifac  days  more,  oecasloti-* 
ally  skimmed  to  separate  the  animal  membranes,  and  when 
thus  clarified  was  applied  directly  as  a  dye  to  white  wool, 
previously  prepared  for  this  purpose  by  the  action  of  lime- 
water,  or  of  a  species  of  lichen  called  fucus.  Two  opera- 
tions were  requisite  to  communicate  the  finest  Tynan  purple  - 
the  first  consisted  in  plunginc  the  wad  into  the  juice  of 
the  purpura ;  the  second,  into  ttat  of  d»  bucdnum.  Fifty 
drachms  of  wool  required  nno  himdred  of  the  former  liquor, 
and  two  hundred  of  tlie  latter.  Sometimes  a  preliminary 
lint  was  given  with  coccus,  the  kt  rmrs  (>f  lhc  present  daj^ 
and  the  doth  received  merely  a  finish  from  the  precious 
animal  juice.  The  colours,  though  probably  not  nearly  so 
brilliant  as  those  producible  by  our  cochineal,  seem  to  liava 
been  very  Amtbte^  for  Plutarch  says,  in  his  Lf/b  (jf  Aita- 
ander,  (chap.  36),  that  the  Crrccks  found  in  the  treasu^ef 
the  king  of  Persia  a  large  quantity  of  purple  cloth,  whieh 
was  as  beautiful  as  at  first,  though  it  was  I'.'O  years  old.' 

The  ditVu-iilty  of  cullecting  the  purple  juice,  and  the 
tedious  conipliculion  of  the  dyeing  process  made  the  purple 
woul  of  Tyre  so  expensive  at  Home  that  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  a  pound  of  H  cost  nearly  30/.  of  our  money .r  Not- 
withstanding this  enannoas  pnee,  such  was  the  wedth 
aeeumulated  in  that  capital,  that  many  of  its  leading 
citizens  decomted  llieniselves  in  purple  attire,  till  the 
ompcnirs  arrnL;aii  (l  to  themselves  the  privilege  of  wetiring 
purple,  and  pruhibitefl  its  use  to  every  other  pemin  This 
prohibition  u|)eratcd  so  much  to  discourage  this  cunous  art 
as  eventually  to  occasion  its  extinction,  first  in  the  western 


and  then  in  the  eastern  empirei  wheieii  hofwevar,  it  oxiated 

idaetodea 

tury. 


in  eertnn  imperid  nanu 


till  the  demlh  een- 


Dycing  was  little  cultivated  in  antient  (Greece ;  the  people 
of  Athens  wore  (;eiu'rally  woollen  dresses  of  the  naturd 
colour.  But  the  Romans  mtust  have  bestowed  some  pains 
upon  this  art.  In  the  gsducs  of  the  circus  parties  were  dis- 
tinguished by  colours.  Four  of  these  arc  dmcribed  by 
Plmy,  the  green,  the  ocaoigBi  the  grey,  and  the  white. 
The  ioUowing  ingrediaiiia  -w«n  used  by  their  dyen.  A 
crude  native  dum  mixed  w40i  copperas,  copperas  itidf, 
blue  vitriol,  alkanct,  lichen  rocellus,  >:  an  hil.  I  rii  iTn,  mad- 
der, woad,  nut-galls,  the  seeds  of  iioincgraiiate.  and  ol  iia 
Egyptian  acacia. 

Gage.  Colo,  Plumier,  lUaumur,  and  Duhamel  have 
severally  nuule  researches  concerning  the  colouring  juices 
of  shell-fish  caught  on  various  shores  of  the  ocean,  and 
Iwre  sneoeeded  in  forming  a  purple  dye.  but  they  found  it 
much  inferior  to  that  furnishea  by  other  meana  The  juice 
of  the  buccuuim  is  at  first  white ;  it  becomes  by  exposure 
to  air  of  a  yellowish  grwn  Iwrdering  on  blue;  it  afterwards 
reddens,  and  finally  changes  to  a  dev])  purple  of  consider- 
able vivacity.  These  circumstances  coincicie  with  the  mi- 
nute description  of  the  manner  of  catching  the  purple-dye 

•  •  Anraas  ot1>«f  tMqn,  thm  wm  yufia  oT  Hsrmioot  O)  to  Xht  mnoonl  «l 
flT«  tbouuiul  taleoM.'   (jfWMk'*  UWh  mMlslWt  Iw  iMfhWM.  Wnw 

h.ra'1  •dltkn .  lot.  T.,  p.  Mt.)  HocM*  Mlibwiii  UN  UmAm  dy*  ia  ttt 

fciU««iat  IlMii— 
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TnhMt  kMMStai |HU|iiin*cUMl»^^ ^ 

t  PUay  MTi  that  a  pain  J  of  ih*  daaUe-Mrpid  ywftoMsaiM  I.' 
MemttKtmaiin'tnmM*. 
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ftliL'll-fish  wLich  >vc  pos-ess  in  the  wurk  of  uu  c)c-witiiess, 
Eudocia  Ma<  ri-riili<iliiis-a,  claiij^htor  uf  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine  VIH.,  who  lived  in  the  eieveiith  century. 

The  modems  hare  obtuncd  from  the  New  World  several 
dje-dri<gs  nDklwvn  to  mt  aatienU;  such  as  cochineal. 

Jaerdtion,  Bnail  wood,  logwood,  amutto;  and  they  have 
is^ovcred  the  art  of  usiilg  indigo  as  a  dye,  which  the 
Romans  knew  onl)  asi  a  pigment  But  the  vast  superiority 
of  our  lyes  over  those  of  former  liints  niu^t  \k  ascribed 
prmcipally  to  the  employment  of  pure  alum  and  solution 
uf  tin  as  mordants,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  other  bases  ; 
substances  which  give  to  our  common  dye-stuffs  remarkable 
da|idl*  durability,  and  lustre.  Anotlier  improvement  in 
Eyeing  of  more  recent  date  is  the  applteatkm  to  textile  sub- 
itaoces  of  metallic  compounds,  sueh  as  Phissian  blue, 
chrome  yellow,  manganese  brown,  Sec 

Indigo^  the  innoxious  and  beautiful  product  of  an  interest- 
ing tnbe  of  lropic4il  plants,  whicli  is  iidapled  to  form  the 
most  useful  and  substantial  of  all  dvcs,  was  actually  de- 
aoUBOed  as  a  dangerous  drug,  and  forbidden  to  be  used,  by 
our  parliamiok  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eluabeth.  An  act 
mm  passed  authorizing  seuchefs  to  bum  bodk  it  »nd  lo^ 
wood  in  ever}-  dye-house  where  they  could  be  found.  Tlii? 
act  remained  ui  full  furcc  till  the  time  of  Charles  II. ;  Uwt 
is,  for  a  great  part  of  a  century.  A  foreii;ii<T  might  have 
supposed  that  the  legislators  of  England  entertained  such 
•a  aShetiou  fur  their  native  woad,  with  which  their  naked 
dlHi  used  to  dje  their  skins  in  the  old  times,  that  they 
iMrald  alknr  no  oudandish  drag  to  ooine  hi  competition 
with  it.  A  most  instructive  book  might  be  written  illus- 
trative of  the  «vilis  iutlicied  upon  arts,  manufactures,  and 
eommerook  ui  eottgHiiMDee  oT  tlw  igaionnee  of  tb»  legis 
lature. 

Mr.  Delaval  made  many  ingonlous  experiments  to  prove 
that  the  partkles  of  dye-«tuffli  possess  no  power  of  reflecting 
hj^ht,  and  that  therefore  vbeu  viewed  upon  a  dark  ground 
t&f  all  appear  black,  whatever  colour  they  may  exhibit 
When  seen  by  li^ht  transmitted  through  them.  He  hence 
inferred  luii  ilu  diflerence  of  colour  shown  by  dyed  cloths 
i&  owing  u>  tiie  ii*  hito  li^hl  which  is  reflected  from  the  textile 
fibres  bein<^  deromposed  in  its  parage  through  the  super- 
induced colouring  particlea.  Wo  think  it  more  than  pro- 
bable that  this  conclusum  is  in  some  req^ts  incorrect,  and 
tliat  the  aluniiuniSt  iton,  and  tin  basas  fmn  combinations 
vltk  dye-atnfi  wwdi  an  capable  of  reflecting  light,  in- 
dependent of  the  reflection  from  the  fibre  itself.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  however  that  thi.s  lalltsr  reflected  light  adds 
greatly  to  the  brightness  of  the  tints,  and  that  the  wliiter 
the  textile  substance  is  th^  better  dye  it  will,  generally 

r.king,  revive.   It  is  for  this  reason  that  sooming  or 
ohing  of  the  stuflSi  is  oiuaUf  |c«wiibed  «»  %  pioeeaa 
preliminary  to  dyeing. 

Bergman  appears  in  have  been  the  first  who  referred  to 
chemical  atlinitics  the  pben  nueuu  of  Jyeuig.  Having 
plunged  Wool  and  silk  into  two  separate  vessels,  containing 
solution  of  indigu  la  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  a  great 
deal  of  water,  heobaervea  thdt  the  wool  abstracted  much 
of  the  odoBEing  matter,  and  took  a  deep  blue  tint,  but  that 
tha  tiSk  «W  hardly  changed.  He  aaenbad  this  difference 
lo  the  greater  affinitv  subsisting  between  the  particles  of 
sulphate  of  indigo  ana  wool,  than  between  these  and  silk  ; 
and  he  showed  iliat  the  atlinity  of'ihe  wool  is  HutUciently 
energetic  to  render  the  solution  colourless  by  aitracling  the 
whole  uf  the  indigo,  while  tliat  of  the  silk  can  separate  only 
a  Uttle  of  it  He  thence  concluded  that  dyes  owed  both 
tfiair  ^rmanstto*  Mud  tUr  dtptb  to  Hat  intensi^  of  titait 
■tinotitoiHDak 

We  hove  tkswJhre  to  consider  in  dyeiDg  die  plav  of  aifini* 
ties  between  the  liquid  medium  in  which  the  dye  is  dis- 
■olved  and  the  fibrous  substance  to  be  dyed.  When  wool 
is  plunged  m  ;i  bath  containing  cochineal,  tartar,  and  sail 
of  tin,  it  toadily  aasumes  a  beautiful  scarlet  hue,  but  when 
OOthm  is  saljjoeted  to  the  same  bath  it  reoeivea  only  a 
ftaMe  pink  tiaga.  Duiky  tooka  Biece  of  cloth  woven  of 
WootteD  VBip  and  cotton  woft,  and  naving  exposed  it  to  the 
f\jlf.ing-mill  in  order  that  both  kind.s  of  fibres  might  receive 
the  same  treatment,  he  then  subjected  it  lo  ihe  scarlet  dye; 
he  found  th  it  tl.e  woollen  threads  became  of  a  vivid  red, 
iriiila  the  cotton  contmued  white.  By  studying  these  dif- 
ferences of  affinity,  and  by  varying  the  preparations  and 
proceasea,  with  the  same  or  diffierant  dye-stuffk  we  may 
obtain  an  indefinite  variety  of  «olou»  Of  vondilB  aoUdlly' 


Dvc-stufls,  whether  of  ve^ei  ible  or  anintiil  origin,  though 
siusroptible  of  solution  in  water,  mid.  in  this  slate,  of  jf  ue- 
traling  the  pores  of  fibrous  b(Kl u  s,  ijeldom  pt^se^s  alone  the 
power  uf  fixing  their  particles  so  durably  as  to  be  capable 
of  resisting  tl^  action  water,  light,  aind  air.  Fbr  tbiR 
purpose  they  rcijuire  to  be  aided  by  aliotlicr  ehna  of  bodies, 
already  alluded  to,  which  bodies  may  not  possess  any  colour 
in  themselves,  but  serve  iti  this  case  merely  as  a  bond  of 
union  between  the  dye  and  the  substance  in  be  d\ed. 
The.sc  bodies  *ero  supposed,  in  the  infancy  of  the  art,  to 
sei2e  the  fibres  by  an  tfgency  analogotis  to  tliat  of  the  teeth 
of  animals,  and  were  hence  called  mordant*,  frum  the 
Latin  verb  mordere,  to  bite.  However  pteposterous  this 
comparison  in  now  known  to  b^  the  term  derived  from  it 
has  gained  such  a  fboting  in  the  Iitnpruage  of  the  djet  that 
all  writers  iii)i>n  lii^-  uri  ar>'  i-i  nipelled  to  adopt  it. 

MordaaU  may  be  rcganle<l,  in  t^eiieral.  a"'  not  only  fixing 
but  alsrt  occa^ii'tially  mndifyini;  the  d\e,  by  forming  with 
the  colouring  purtieies  an  msolublc  compound,  which  is 
deposited  within  the  textile  fibres.  8iich  dyes  as  aco 
capable  of.  passing  ftvm  the  solilble  into  the  inaolitble  steto. 
and  of  Ihiis  becoming  pemttlttent,  WiflMttt  the  sHditiOn  of 
a  niorilant,  have  beetj  called  substantive,  and  all  the  rithors 
ha\e  been  called  adjective  colours.  Indigo  and  tannin  <tre 
])eriiaps  the  oiilv  ihes  of  organic  origin  to  which  tlie  title 
subatautive  cail  be  applied,  and  even  they  probably  are  so 
altered  by  atmospheno  oxygen,  in  their  fixation  Upon  stum, 
as  to  fortn  no  exceptiou  to  the  true  theory  of  mordants. 

Motdante  are  or  primary  imrot-tance  in  dyeing ;  tbcy 
enable  us  to  vary  the  colours  almost  indefinitely  with  the 
same  dye,  to  increase  their  lustre,  and  to  give  them  a 
durability  which  they  otherwise  could  not  possess.  A 
mordant  is  not  always  a  simple  agunt,  but  m  the  mixture 
of  which  it  consists  various  compounds  may  be  formed,  so 
that  the  substances  may  not  act  directly,  but  through  a 
scries  of  transformations.  The  China  blue  process  [Calico 
Puimira]  affords  a  fine  illustration  of  this  truth.  Some- 
times the  mordant  is  mixed  with  thto  eolduring  matters, 
sometime  it  is  applied  by  itseli  first  of  all  to  the  stuff, 
end  at  others  both  these  methods  arc  conjoined,  Wfe  may 
dye  successively  witii  liquors  which  contain  ditfereut  >nb- 
aUiuces,  which  will  act  difl'erentlv  according  to  the  different 
mordants  successively  cmnloyea.  One  solution  will  give 
up  ito  base  to  the  stuff  only  when  aided  by  heat ;  another 
aete  better  and  more  nnilbrmly  when  cold,  though  this  is 
a  rarer  caso 

When  a  mordanl  e^msists  of  a  changeable  metallic  oxide, 
as  of  iron  or  tin,  unless  great  nicety  be  used  in  its  appli- 
cation, either  no  uflect  or  an  injurious  one  may  be  produced 
upon  the  dye.  AH  these  circumstances  prove  how  nccos- 
fwy  it  is  for  the  dyer  to  be  thon>u|Ekly  versed  in  cfaenieal 
adence.  Baeh  of  the  great  dye-works  In  AlsaeO;  oelobrated 
for  the  beauty  and  fixity  of  their  colours,  is  superintended  in 
the  laboratory  department  by  a  gentleman  who  has  studied 
cliemi.siry  for  two  or  mure  sessions  in  the  universities  of 
Paris  or  mme  other  eminent  schools.  The  numerous  com- 
plaints which  §at  some  time  back  have  been  made  in  foreign 
marketo  of  the  ftigitiveneas  of  our  caiieo^  hut  especially  of 
our  oloth  dyes,  ought  to  rivet  the  ottelltbn  of  our  gr^ 
manu&ctureri  and  merchants  on  this  important  desidera- 
tum, and  to  lead  them  to  supnly  it  by  consulting  quiJifled 
persons  a.s  to  tbe  best  motttt of  tmpRmog  thb  gicot bnach 

uf  naliuUiil  industry. 

The  first  principle  of  dyeing  fast  colouis,  we  have  seen, 
consists  in  causing  the  colouring  matter  to  undergo  ^uch  a 
dwoge,  when  deposited  upon  the  wool  or  other  stulf^  as  to 
become  insoluble  in  Um  liquor  of  tbe  dye-bath.  The  more 
powerfblly  it  resisto  the  actum  of  otfier  external  agents,  the 
inori  solid  or  durable  is  the  dye.  Generally  sjheaking,  a 
piece  of  wcU-tlyed  cloth  should  not  be  materially  aSiected 
by  iiot  water,  by  souj)  and  water,  by  exposure  to  air  and 
Uij;ht,  tiy  dilute  uitrio  acid,  or  even  by  very  dilute  aqueon* 
chlorine. 

In  tlie  ibUowing  details  concerning  the  art  of  dyeing  «e 
shall  oonsider  principally  its  application  to  Wool  and  lOUk, 
having  already  treated,  m  the  article  CaLICO  PBtimm,  CK 
what  is  jieculiar  to  coltou  and  linen. 

The  operations  to  wliicb  wool  and  .■-ilk  are  subjectt^  pre- 

Siaratory  to  being  dyed  are  intended,  1,  to  !>«parale  certain 
ioreign  matters  from  the  ammal  llbre ;  i,  to  render  it  itoro 
apt  to  unite  with  such  oolouring  partictos  as  the  dyer  wiahea 
10  is  npea  «•  olso  to  take  UMtefkom  a  more  lively  tad 
■gnenblo  lin^  as  well  as  to  be  less  liable  lomi  la  VM 
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Tlw  mttaK  ibreiirn  to  the  fibre  are  either  such  as  are  natu- 
•indicted tmh  it  duriu  its  production  by  tbe  animal, 
M  Iwvft  Iwoi  added  to  It  in  the  spini)  ing  and  weaving 
operation:i,  or  such  as  have  boon  acndontal'.y  applied. 

Silk  is  scoured  by  tneaus  of  boiling  in  wj^ip  atid  water, 
whereby  H  is  freed  from  a  varnish  improperly  called  gum. 
This  consists  of  an  azotized  compound,  which  may  be  sepa- 
rated in  a  selatinout  (brm  by  cooling  the  hot  water  s^tu- 
fited  with  it  It  oonstitutaa  abou.  a  fourth  part  of  tha 
««idit  of  mo«t  raw  tilka,  and  contains  a  fittte  oolourinfr 
matter  of  an  orange  or  yellow  Inio.  Wru  silk  is  required 
to  be  extremely  white,  either  to  he  woven  in  that  state,  or 
to  receive  the  liri>;li1i--l  pure>t  dyes,  it  should  be  ox- 
pciM'd  to  tbe  action  of  humid  >uliihurous  acid.  [Sulphuba- 
T1UV.]  For  dark  dyes,  sOk  need  not  be  scoured  at  all.  in 
which  case  it  preserm  it»  whole  weight  Wool  is  first 
washed  in  running  water  \o  separate  its  eoaner  impurities ; 
it  ii  then  deprived  of  its  volk  (a  species  of  animal  soap 
(enratcd  from  tbe  skin  of  the  sheep)  either  by  the  action  of 
animoniacal  urine,  bv  s^inp  ami  \witer,  or  by  a  weak  lye  of 
rarl)C)nate  of  soda.  Cominou  wools  lose  in  this  way  from 
l[)  to  50  per  cent,  of  their  weight,  and  Merino  wools  still 
more.  Tbey  receive  their  Ray^l  bleaching  by  the  fumes  of 
buminK  salphoTt  V  hy  aaueous  sulphurous  acid. 

Wools  preiwnt  remarkanle  diiTerences  in  their  aptitude  of 
eonbining  with  dye-stufis,  ifladi  depend  upon  tbe  different 
structure  of  the  imbrications  of  tho  niaments.  (Ure*s  Phi- 
l^tophy  of  Maniijiirturex,  p.  91.)  The  colouring  particles 
«4-«.m  tu  insinuate  theinselve.H  at  thcbo  pores  with  greater  or 
less  facility,  and  to  be  retained  with  greater  or  less  force, 
at  oirdtng  to  tbe  magnitude  and  fjrm  of  the  orifices.  This 
diftrence  in  dyeing  therefore,  i.,  not  duo  to  the  repulsive 
setion  of  fkttf  mnter,  as  has  been  omnmonly  supposed, 
since  it  still  exists  in  wool  even  when  every  particle  of  grease 
ha*  been  retnoved  from  it  l>y  alcohol  and  a-ther.  A  brau 
boil  is  o(\en  had  recoui-.e  tu,  m  order  to  make  wool  take  the 
d\e  more  readdy  and  euually;  but  a  hot  lye  c^m  tain  ing  one- 
half  per  cent,  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  attswers  much 
better.  When  heated  tq  the  temperati^e  qf  140"  or  laU* 
Pakr.,.  Ibar  parts  of  wool  should  belmntened  in  tluit  liquor, 
and  turned  about  for  half  an  hour.  Tlic  wool  receives  a  faint 
yellowish  tint  from  this  bath,  but  it  speedily  becomes  white 
on  cxpo-ure  to  air,  or  it  may  he  whitened  at  ouvi-  hv  passing 
it  through  tepid  water  (Miiiaiiiiiig  a  very  small  quantity  of 
muriatic  acid.  Tlie  yullow  culiiur  is  most  probably  occa- 
sioned by  the  reaction  of  the  sulphur  aqd  iron  contained  in 
the  wooL 

Aoootdiiig  to  tite  espertnents  of  Tlieiiaid  and  {loard, 
ahua  combines  with  wool  in  the  state  of  a  salt  without  se- 
paration of  its  acid  ciii'^tituc  nt.  Wool  boiled  with  u  solu- 
tion of  tartar  deouuipo>t>  a  portion  of  it  completely:  some 
■  )f  the  acid  and  a  Utile  of  the  tartar  combine  w  ,;h  the  wix)l, 
while  a  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  remains  in  the  bath.  This 
flKt  b  interesting  in  reference  to  tho  scarlet  dvob  showing 
the  impoflaat  nart  which  tartaric  acid  here  permms. 

Thielorial  eoiours  arc  either  simple  or  compound.  The 
simple  are  black;  brown,  or  dun ;  blue;  jellnv;  and  red;  the 
compound  are  pray ;  purple;  green;  orange;  and  other  nu- 
nterous  modiflcatious,  all  producible  by  the  mixtuie  of  sim- 
ple colours.  Wc  shall  treat  here  of  only  black  and  br<tirn, 
to  supnly  an  omission  in  the  previous  part  of  the  '  Cyclo- 

Kidia.*  The  other  dyes  will  be  discussed  in  their  ^pha- 
tical  places. 

BtadL— If  we  apply  toavhite  stuff  blue,  red.  and  yellow, 
in  eertahi  proportions,  the  resulting  colour  will  be  black. 

Pr  <T.  dinj,'  on  this  principle.  Father  Castel  asserted  that  15 
parts  of  blue,  3  of  red,  and  3  of  )  ellow  w  ill  prmluee  a  per- 
fcv.  black;  but  in  making  thi-  statement  he  w;:.s  inlluencod 
tatber  by  theoretical  than  practical  considerations.  In  fact 
he  has  alBordetl  us  no  means  of  procuring  these  simple  co- 
■oniB  in  an  absolute  state.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  however, 
Aat  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  employed  in  adequate  quantities, 
■vill  produce  black:  because  they  will  lonethir  ahxirh,  or 
.'h-truct  the  passage  of  all  coloured  light,  or,  in  otlu  r  Aordn, 
ci'isc  It-,  total  privation,  whence  blackness  must  rcMili.  If 
wc  suppose  apiece  of  cloth,  to  which  these  thnv  colours 
have  beeo  communicated,  but  not  in  such  proportions  as  to 
ptoduee  a  pure  black,  we  shall  have  a  tint  curcesponding  to 
tho  oolonr  that  is  in  excess ;  as,  for  example,  a  bloe^  vi««t 
red.  or  greenish  blath;  and  with  paler  tints  WO  ihaU  have  a 
bluish,  violet,  red,  or  greenish  gray. 

Gall-nuts,  and  a  salt  of  iron,  so  generally  employed  for  the 
black  dye,  ppve  (nerely  a  violet  or  gfeenish  gray,  and  never  a 
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empyreumatic  matter,  occasions  a  brown  inclining  to  green- 
ish yellow  in  light  shades,  and  to  chesnut  brown  in  dark 
lines.  By  galling  cotton  and  silk,  after  a  bath  of  p\ roii^^nite 
of  iron,  and  reiterating  the  proces.ses  several  timesi,  a  tole- 
rably pure  black  may  be  procured.  Galls,  logwood,  and  a 
salt  or  iron  (copperas)  produce  merely  a  very  deep  violat 
blue;  hut  if  tbqr  be  applied  to  wool  in  a  bot  bath,  with  U*- 
qnaiit  tetprnm  |«  air,  tba  logwood  induoea  a  hvovanei* 
whidi  ia  fimmrahle  to  the  fbrmation  of  black. 

The  black  dye  for  hats  is  comnuinii  ated  by  logwood,  cop- 
peras, and  verdigris  mixed  in  certain  proportions  in  the 
same  bath;  from  that  mixture  there  results  a  vast  quantity 
of  an  ochrcous  muddy  precipitate,  amounting  to  twenty-fly^ 
per  cent,  of  the  copperas  employeid.  This  mud  forms  a  de- 
posit upon  the  bato  which  not  only  ooRodet  tho  fine  beaver 
Riamenta,  hat  eauflee  boA  Aon  and  theftih  to  turn  speedily 
of  a  rusty  brown.  A  well-dye<l  black  hat  should  retain  'ts 
original  tint  as  long  as  it  lasts.  There  is  no  process  in  din 
ing  so  defective  as  that  of  huts,  or  w  hich  stands  no  much 
in  need  of  scientific  amelioration.  Tho  hatter  tries  to  wash 
away  this  ochreous  mud  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
counteracts  the  acid  by  a  yitnk.  alkaline  batb.  thus  iittro> 
ducing  two  adventitioita  ovik  as  remedies  for  too  fl|it  and 
main  evil,  which  a  vwy  litUo  chanical  wlcoce  oooM 
obviate. 

Since  gall-nuts  give  a  blue  precipitate  with  the  peroxide 
salts  of  iron,  they  are  occasionally  replaced  by  sumach, 
bahlali,  &c. ;  but  account  shonld  be  taken  in  this  Nubstitutiou 
of  the  proportions  of  red  or  yellow  colouring  matter  in  these 
substances,  relatnelv  to  the  tannin  wbid)  alone  forms  the 
blue  precipitate.  When  a  black  of  tbe  best  possible  sbada 
is  to  be  given,  the  wool  should  be  first  groui^ed  with  in- 
digo, then  passed  through  a  bath  of  logwood,  sumach,  and 
pmlosulphate  of  iron  (gn  cn  copperas).  Sumach  ami  nut- 
galU  may  also  be  eiii[il  lyed  in  the  propt^rtion  of  G  to  2^;  or 
the  sumach  mav  be  replaced  by  nut-galls,  if  they  be  equal 
to  one-third  of  the  sumach  prescribed.  A  gtxxl  black  may 
be  dyed  upon  an  indigo  ground  with  100  pounds  of  wool, 
by  taking  200  pounds  m  logwood,  60  puunda  of  sumach,  24 
pounds  of  galls,  and  20  pounds  of  green  copperas :  and 
giving  three  heats  of  two  hours  each  to  the  wool,  with 
airings  between.  A  good  black,  without  an  iii<ligo  blue 
ground,  may  be  given  to  100  pounds  of  wool,  by  boiling  it 
in  a  baih  of  25  pounds  of  alum  and  674  of  tartar;  ground- 
ing it  with  weld  and  madder ;  then  passing  it  through  a 
bath  of  200  pounds  of  logwood,  Cu  of  sumMh,  and  3^  of 
galls ;  taking  it  out,  adding  to  the  both  »  pomds  of  oop- 
peras;  lastly,  giving  it  three  heats  of  twohoun  eaeh  time. 

Tlie  best  French  black,  according  to  Hellot,  may  be  given 
to  wool  by  (li>t  (l)i  ing  it  a  dark  blue  in  the  indigo  vat, 
washing  and  fulljiig  ii  ;  then  lor  every  50  pounds,  putting 
into  the  copper  d  pounds  of  bruised  galli^  and  as  much 
logwood  tied  up  in  a  coarse  canvas  bag,  and  haili]l|^  Ihom 
for  twelve  hours.  One-third  of  the  bath  thus  prepare^  W 
to  be  tnnsflBnod  into  anodaer  copper  with  one  pound  of 
verdigris,  and  the  wool  or  stuff  is  tu  be  worked  in  this  so- 
lution without  intermission  for  two  hours,  the  bath  being 
kepi  h.it,  but  not  boiling.  .Ai'ter  taking  out  the  stuff,  an- 
other third  part  of  tho  first  bath  is  to  be  added  ul  Hig  with 
four  pounds  of  green  copperas  ;  the  fire  inus;  in-  lowered 
while  this  salt  is  being  dissolved,  and  the  bath  being  re- 
freshed with  a  little  cold  water,  the  stuff  is  to  be  worked 
through  it  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  aired.  Lastly, 
the  residuary  third  of  the  first  bath  is  to  be  now  introduced, 
taking  care  to  Mjueeze  the  contents  of  the  bag.  From  cii^ht 
to  ten  pounds  of  sumach  are  added,  the  lifjuur  i-*  just  tiuide 
to  boil,  then  refreshed  with  simie  cold  water,  after  which  a 
pound  of  green  ropporas  being  dissolved  in  it,  the  stuff  is 
:igaiii  passoil  througn  it  fur  an  hour.  It  is  now  taken  out, 
aired,  wasbedi  thai  returned  to  tbe  ooppar,  and  worked  in 
the  both  for  another  boor.  It  is  next  washed  at  tbe  river 
and  folb  d.    .\  finish  is  prescribed  i;i  the  madder-bath. 

Tho  onlmarv  proportions  ii>ed  by  ihu  Kiiuli>h  black  dvers 
for  liH)  pounds  of  cloth,  previously  treated  in  the  indigo  • 
vat,  are  about  5  pounds  of  copperas,  as  much  nut-galls 
briiU  d,  and  30  pounds  of  logwood.  They  first  gall  the 
cloth,  and  then  pass  it  thtough  tbe  deooction  of  hjgwood 
in  whioh  the  copperas  has  been  dissolved.  A  finish  of 
weld  is  often  siven  after  fulling;  but  this  is  of  doubtfo. 
utility,  especially  when  a  little  soap  has  been  used  in  tlie 
fulling-mill. 

Vitalis  prefers  tbe  pjTolignite  of  iron  to  the  siUphate 
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the  black  dye,  and  myt  il  produces  a  i^oflur  and  more  velvety 
colour.  We  by  no  moans  joh  in  thi*  opinion,  havini;  foniid 
the  pyroligTiitc  apt  to  conuDuuicate  a  biovo  tint  to  the  blue 
black,  an  effect  produdble  bIm  hj  tuing  old  tnpfUm  ]W- 
Qxidijed  hf  uponiM  to  air. 

TheUiek  dye  vat,  aa  it  geU  exhaiMtfld,  k  ouplogrodto 
dye  e^eys  of  various  shadtai. 

Silk  is  dyed  black  in  two  methods,  acoording to  tbo  mar- 
ket for  which  it  is  made.  When  -^11  1  y  weight,  as  was 
ibrmerly  the  practice  at  Toui-s,  and  is  now  with  silk  thread 
in  this  country,  it  is  an  object  v  ith  tlic  dyer  to  load  it  with 
■I  mneh  oolouriiig  or  other  matter  as  possible.  Sugar  is  at 
IVMontmaeh  employed  lo  lUiiQr  tbe  weight  of  English  silk 
thread,  as  any  person  may  difcorer  applying  a  Imnk  of  it 
to  his  tonfi^ue.  We  have  seen  threail  more  thui  doubled  in 
weight  by  this  fraudulent  device.  Such  silk  is  called  Eng- 
lith  black  by  the  French,  who  are  not  suffered  to  practistu 
this  deception.  When  silk  is  sold  by  superficial  measure, 
en  the  other  hand,  it  becomes  the  dyer's  object  to  g^ive  it  a 
blaek  colour  with  as  little  weight  of  materiiiU  a>  j>of>sibIe. 
Renee  the  diat^wtioo  veil  known  in  the  trade.of  heavy 
and  light  aifka. 

The  25  per  cent  of  weight  which  silk  has  lost  in  scouring 
may  be  in  a  f^eat  measu  rt^  recavercd,  by  giving  it  a  suflicient 
dos«  of  galls.  For  tlu^  i)urpose  a  bkth  is  made  by  boHinj,' 
galls  equal  to  two-thirds  or  tnree-fourths  the  weight  of  the 
silk  for  three  or  four  Ixjure  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water, 
and  dien  letting  the  decoctioi\  aettle  for  two  hours.  The 
•ilk  mutt  be  steeped  in  thb  bath  team  twenty  to  thirty-six 
hours,  and  then  washed  in  the  river.  The  first  (railing  is 
however  commonly  given  with  a  bath  somewhat  spent ;  and 
for  heavy  blacks  generally  upon  unscouied  silk.  Several 
aucoessivo  immersions  in  gall-baths,  and  of  considerable 
dwation,  are  usually  given  to  silk»  with  interaaillg  waih- 
iqn  and  wringinga  at  the  peg. 

The  iQk  dyera  keep  up  nom  year  lu  year  a  black  vat, 
often  of  very  complex  compoiitMNi.  The  eaaential  eonsti- 
tuents  of  the  vat  are  sulphate  of  Iron  and  gum;  but  many 
vegetable  matters,  as  well  a-s  fllinj,'^  of  iron,  are  usually 
wlucd.  This  bath  heinp  heated  short  of  boiling,  and  then 
allowed  to  settle  for  alioul  an  hour,  tin-  silks  are  worked  in 
it  with  much  manipulation,  occasional  wringmg  out,  airing, 
and  re-dipping.  As  the  copperas  and  gu:n  gut  exhausted, 
Um  bath  muat  be  lepleniihed  with  these  ingrediente  in  due 
proportions.  The  addition  of  logwood  and  verdigris  is  very 
Uaeral  to  'h  '  M  u  ';  s:lk  dye,  and  is  now  u;enerallv  made.  A 
ground  of  walnut  peels  IS  a  good  and  cheap  prep.iration  for 
this  dye. 

We  have  entered  into  these  theoretical  and  practical 
details  aonoeraiog  the  black  dye,  as  wi>  conceive  them 
likely  to  pnm  lue&il  to  our  cloth  roaau£ieturen»  many  of 
whom  hsTo  hiAerlo  fdlowed  too  mudi  a  blind  routine. 
Every  wearer  of  a  black  coat  or  trowaeta  it  aoon  convinced 
to  his  cost  that  great  improvements  remain  to  be  made  in 
this  department  of  dyeing. 

II.  Brown  or  dun  colour. — ^Tl\is  dye  »•«  not  so  common 
in  this  country  a.s  on  the  continent,  where  liie  colouring 
matter  is  generally  produced  at  a  very  cheap  rate  by  steep- 
ing ripe  walnuts  with  their  peels  in  water  for  a  year  or  two 
till  the  vat  afii|uicBa  a  deep  nrown  colour  and  a  fetid  amell. 
ITiis  infta^on  allbids  very  agreeable  and  permattent  brown 
tints  without  aiiv  mordant,  while  it  preserves  the  downy 
sofluess  of  the  woo',  and  requires  but  a  simple  and  c<'ono- 
mical  proces.s.  In  dyeing  with  this  infusion,  a  quantity  of 
it  proportional  to  the  shade  required  is  to  be  put  into  tite 
eopper*  diluted  with  water,  and  made  to  boil.  The  cloth  or 
yam  needa  merely  to  be  moistened  befinehand  with  tepid 
water,  to  be  then  plunged  in  the  bath,  and  turned  about 
till  sufficiently  dyed.  Some  dyers,  however,  give  the  stuff 
a  preimratory  luurtlant  of  alum,  and  leave  it  to  drain  for 
twen^'fimr  honn  beftwo  aabgeetiqg  it  to  (he  hath  «f  watnut- 
peels. 

Sumach  is  usually  employed  in  this  country  to  dye  fawns, 
and  some  browns ;  but  more  beautiful  bnnma  may  be  given 
to  woollen  stuSs  by  boiUng  them  dnt  with  etle^binth  their 


weight  of  alum  and  tome  tartar  and  copperaa;  vaahiog, 
and  afterwards  dveing  them  in  a  madder  iMith.  The  alttde 
of  colour  depends  upon  the  pwpertioit  which  the  copperas 


bears  to  the  alum. 

A  good  brown  may  alio  be  obtained  by  mordanting  every 
pouna  of  the  stufi'  with  two  oanc«a  of  alum  and  on^  <junce 
of  common  salt  in  a  boiling  bath;  and  then  dyeing  it  in  a 
bath  of  logveod  to  which  mim  coppecaa  haa  been  added: 


or  the  stuff  dvpd  red  in  the  maddor  bath  may  h<>  turned 
atwut  in  lli<  b]  irk  iiM>  vat  tjjl  tlu"  required  shade  b«'  hit. 

Thti  iiai.'st  browns  aro  produced  by  boiUng  each  pound  of 
the  wool  with  two  ounces  of  alum,  dyeing  it  in  a  cochineal 
bath,  and  then  transferring  it  into  a  bath  oontainiiv  a  littW 
cochineal  darkened  with  acetate  of  iron.  Inatoad  of  eodu* 
neal  the  archil  or  eudbear  bath  may  he  used  with  a  tittle 
mimaeh  or  galls.  Thn  Ibrms  a  cheaper  but  a  more  fugitive 
colour. 

A  beautiful  brown  tint,  on  wool  or  silk,  may  bo  had  by 
first  giving  a  palo  blue  shade  in  the  inaigo  vat,  then  mor- 
danting with  alum,  washing  and  finii>hing  in  a  madder  bath 
till  the  ])roper  brown  be  brought  up.  The  Saxon  blue  \*t' 
mav  alao  be  uaed.  If  the  atuff  be  mmdanted  with  alum 
ana  tartar,  then  boiled  in  a  madder  bath,  aftcrwmrds  in  one 
of  Weld  or  fustic^  to  which  more  or  less  copperas  has  been 
added,  wo  shall  have  a  mordore,  cuinamon,  or  chi  stnui 
brown.  By  the  combination  of  olive  shaih^  with  rtd, 
bronze  lints  may  be  produced.  For  twenty-five  pounds  of 
stuff  a  bath  containing  four  pounds  of  fustic  will  suffice. 
Boil  the  wood  two  hours,  then  turn  the  atuff  in  the  bath 
fbr  an  hour,  take  it  out,  and  drain.  Add  to  the  bath  Ibor 
or  six  ounces  of  copperas  and  a  pound  of  madder  or  sandal 
wood  ;  then  work  the  stuff  in  it  till  the  w  isiied-for  shade  is 
attained. 

Siik  may  receive  a  ground  of  annatto^  and  then  be  dyed 
in  a  bath  of  logwood  or  Bnsil  wood,  wheneby  »  ftoia  bmni 
tint  is  obtained. 

Catechu  is  uf«d  for  giving  a  branse  and  brawn  to  cotton 
goods.   [Calico- Pbimtiwo.]! 

Blue  colours  arc  dyed  with  indigo.  Prussian  blue,  and 
woad.  Yellows  with  fu.stic,  Persian  berries.  Qui'rcitron. 
turmenc,  and  weld.  Reds,  with  archil  or  cudbear,  Brazil 
womI  cochineal,  kaiiMi^  inc^  logwood,  maddM',  aafllowvr,  or 
carthamus. 

The  purple,  green,  and  orange  dyes  may  be  oonTOUMiftr 
considMod  oiider  the  heads  of  Scablbi  On,  Ixmno,  and 

QuRRCITSOir. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  few  practical  rctnarbs. 
M.  Roard,  long  the  skilful  director  of  the  Gobtluis'  d)c- 
works,  has  observtd  that  copper  boilers  exercise  a  consider- 
able  intluence  upon  delicate  ayea.  He  found  that  ammonia 
causes  a  blue  predpitalB  hi  the  elott  badi  made  in  such 
boilan,  while  tt  cmnw  OMMly  a  irtiite  pradpitale  in  the 
same  baA  made  in  TOSKh  of  glass,  porcelain,  and  tin. 
When  wool  is  Itept  for  some  hours  in  boiling-water  con- 
tained 111  a  copper  vessel,  it  ac<]uires  a  green isli  gray  tint; 
a  rt^ult  incri'aM-d  by  liic  ordinary  mi.xture  of  alum  and  tar- 
tar. If  into  thu>  bath  white  w  ixjI  be  plunged,  it  rcccivist  a 
gre«nish  yellow,  or  sometimes  an  ochrey  hue. 

These  observations  of  M.  Roard  ai«  of  coosidenhle  im- 
portance, and  should  lead  dyera  to  employ  tm  or  at  least 
brass  boilers  inatead  of  copper  ones  for  all  vivid  colours. 
Heating  with  Steam,  cHher^y  double  ^-esscli;,  by  straight  or 
spiral  tubes,  ouirht  on  all  occasions  to  be  preft'rred  ui  the 
dye-house  to  nakifl  fires,  which  seldom  fail  to  carbonize 
soma  portions  of  the  vegetable  or  animal  matters,  and 
thereby  to  degrade  the  colours.  The  top  edge,  or  surface 
of  the  boilers  should  be  about  three  feet  and  a  half  above 
the  floor;  this  being  a  height  which  the  workmen  fiind 
moat  eonvenient  fbr  fheh'  manipalations  when  thoy  stand 
u|Kin  a  step  8  or  10  inches  high. 

The  &tulT»  mordanted  with  alum  should  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  bath  immediately,  but  be  allowed  to  drain  and 
air  for  24  hours.  The  colours  ore  tliereby  rendered  more 
lively  than  when  dyed  soon  after  the  aluming.  As  expe> 
ricnoe  haa  proved  that  an  old  alum  bath  is  better  than  one 
fr^h  made,  it  should  not  be  thrown  awar,  bat  be  tiivngfli. 
encd  or  refreshed  by  the  requisite  additions  of  alum  and 
tartar.  It  is  certain  that  wools  bailed  in  alum  the  second 
time,  am  m«ro  beautiflil  thm  thoae  hdlad  in  il  the  tnt 
time. 

DYER.  JOHN,  born  m  1700,  was  the  leeond  son  of* 
respectable  solicitor  of  Abcrglamejr  in  Caermarthenahite. 
He  leeeivod'his  education  at  Westminster  sehool,and  when 

that  was  completed,  began  the  study  of  the  law.  An  early 
taste  for  poetry  and  painting  led  him  to  relinquish  his  legal 
pursuits,  and  he  lra\e!led  about  South  Wal'^  in  the  capacitv 
of  an  Itinerant  painter.  At  thi>»  period  lie  wrote  his  poem 
'  Grongar  Hill,'  which  was  published  in  1727.  Though  he 
seems  to  have  made  but  small  proficiency  in  painting,  bo 
went  to  Italy  to  SlU^,  where  he  wrote  the  *  Ruins  of  Ran%* 
I  a  dMciiptivB  poen^  pnbliahod  in  1749  Oft  his  i 
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England,  having  a  small  independence,  he  retund  into  the 
cnutitr).  entered  into  holy  nnlers,  and  married  a  lady  named 
EnSiir,  said  to  be  a  descendant  of  Shakspeare.  He  died  in 
1758,  shortly  after  the  publicution  of  his  longer  pofln  *  The 
Fleece/  having  gradually  impnn  ed  hia  fortune. 

'  The  Fleece'  is  a  long  unreadable  poeDl»  «f  ft  purely  di- 
dMtickuid.  The  middle  of  thalaatoentniy  mi  naiarkably 
pnltle  m  poena  whklh  took  Ibr  their  model  Virgil's 
•  Crt^orpies.'  Dvit's  '  Fleece,'  Grainger's  'Sugar-cane.'  and 
Phillips's  '  Cyder,'  are  all  of  this  class.  By  8electint(  subjects 
esaentially  vinpaetical.  whaievtr  might  bo  the  ingenuity  of 
the  writers,  they  could  do  no  more  than  make  a  tolerable 
poem  of  a  bad  kind ;  fur  they  did  not  confine  themseh-es 
lo  ft  iMse  outline  of  the  aulyect,  which  they  might  fill  up 
vidi  what  coloaring  thejr  pleeied,  hot  eiieyed  to  eive,  in  a 
poetical  form,  the  intrieeeietand  mtoiitia  of  vanoua  brancbea 
of  manufkcture.  The  selection  of  Virgil's  *  Geoqtiea*  for  a 
model  was  in  itself  a  fallai  y.  as  we  question  whether  this 
work,  with  all  its  beauties,  would  be  muL-h  read  at  the 
present  time  were  it  not  for  the  op|H>rtunity  which  itaflbrds 
of  studying  one  of  the  most  elegant  writers  of  the  Au- 
gustau  age,  and  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  agrieultuie 
ft  the  antients.  The  *  lUuM  of  JEtonft.'  vith  iwre  and 
there  a  fine  line,  seldom  rises  abofe  meaioeiity,  and  is  a 
▼cnr  heavy  perf  irmatice. 

It  is  on  the  poem  of  his  youth,  '  Grongar  Hill,'  that 
Dyer's  reputation  depcmls  TIkto  is,  jHjrhaps,  no  depth  of 
thonght,  no  new  idea  in  this  work,  but  it  is  a  most  vivid 
and  brilliant  combination  of  pleasing  images.  The  poet 
iBittkea  the  muia  to  *  dnw  the  laodskip  iNnshtand  atnuis;** 
md  thouMMB  seems  to  grant  Me  fequeit.  'wemajeonoeive 
the  poem  to  be  the  work  of  a  man  walkin;^  up-hill,  and 
struck  with  the  succession  of  scenery  which  opens  all  around, 
he  says  the  first  thing  that  conns  mto  his  head  :  and  a.i  he 
is  affected  by  none  but  beautiful  prospects,  wliat  he  aajra  is 
sure  to  be  pleasing.  *Gi«ngar  Hill' viU  alvaft  boafle* 
Bstaljbraunte. 

DTKB  <in  Geology),  a  ftstttie  eanaed  by  the  didoeatioii 
«f  itnta,  commonly  also  termed  a  fhiilt.  Dykes  are  of  fre- 
^tient  occurrence,  and  often  extend  several  miles,  pene- 
trating generally  to  an  unknown  kpth.  They  must  have 
been  produced  by  some  violent  di»iurliances,  and  the  amount 
of  dislocation  of  necessity  would  vary  in  projjortion  to  the 
intensity  of  the  disturbing  force.  Accordingly  there  are 
many  dykes  of  greet  widtn  and  extent,  whieb  inataially 
afllMt  the  free  of  the  country  in  which  they  oeeur,  while 
there  are  others  so  slight  that  it  requires  much  care  and 
obM'rs-atiun  to  ascertain  their  existence.  The  strata  are  in 
most  ra-*i.s  uplifted  on  one  side  of  tl»u  dyke  much  hieher 
(varving  many  fathoms)  than  those  on  the  otncr  sine,  aim 
produce  an  apparent  urcgularity  of  strata  moat  perplexing 
to  the  geologist.  Sometimes  it  liappetv  tbatt  tntbout  any 
inanlari^  of  snrfhoe^  two  distinet  sHata  annear  to  ftm  a 
eontmtioiw  line,  as  in  the  Black  Down  Rills  in  Detonsbire. 
[CaETACEOtrs  GaotiP.]  In  ^onlc  r-vses.  however,  dislocation  ' 
is  found  without  any  alteration  of  ihe  levfl  (tf  the  strata  on  | 
either  side,  but  the  appearance  of  the  birntu  immediately  j 
adjacent  to  the  fault  sometimes  affords  proof  of  the  action 
of  Are.  [Coal  Fields.]  Dykes  are  of  two  distinct  cha- 
>  metan.  dnpending  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
bean  ffllad  vp^  and  ue  tabetenee  «f  wUdi  tlMW  are  eom- 
Med.  Dykes  of  the  first  description  are  thoie  into  which 
Igneous  rocks  arc  supposed  to  have  been  injected  in  a  state 
of  fu>ian,  and  now  appear  as  a  consolidated  mass.  [Basalt.] 
In  the  second  the  fissures  are  tilled  with  the  debris,  some- 
times nnvcd  with  clay,  of  the  dislocated  strata  through 
which  they  pass.  In  some  cases  the  fissure  has  evidently 
■■Mined  unoccupied  fur  a  loitg  period,  and  the  filling  up 
baa  preeeeded  gndually  firom  the  sides  inwards.  Hus  is 
ebeeried.  verr  evidently  in  the  carboniferous  limestones  of 
England  and  Wales.  Sometimes,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  leni^th  at  time  intervening  between  the  iiroduction  of 
each  coating  of  calcareous  matter,  the  outsule  of  each  is 
eovered  with  crystals,  upon  which  the  next  layer  has  been 
fttnad*  •stbaeentnl  ptffliuiia  of  tuoh  Jawnaa  cawitieaaio 
h)P  aOBcans  uncommon. 

DYLE.  [SCHKLDK.] 

DVNA'^MICS  Itvva^iiQ,  force),  a  word  of  comparatively 
modern  u»e,  now  universally  adopted  as  sigmifying  the 
scK^nce  of  matter  in  motion,  as  distinguished  from  statics, 
which  relates  to  natter  at  rest.  Undo:  so  general  a  term, 
OV  plan  reqovee  lu  simplv  to  refer  the  laadlff  to  the 
■mial  aitielaa  eonaaelod  mta  the  nlyaet. 


Dynamics  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  parts:  the 
mathematical  consideration  of  motion,  without  reft  reiici!  to 
any  connexion  with  its  cause,  and  the  exponmental  inves- 
tig^ition  of  the  connexion  between  pressure  and  the  motion 
produced  by  it,  together  with  the  mathematical  exhibition 
of  the  laws  under  which  the  second  is  a  consequence  ot 
the  iint  The  finmer  braueh  ii  pmrely  mathamattoal.  and 
will  be  fnther  treated  under  the  bead  ffoTi<m,RiLATivs ; 
the  latter  will  be  found,  as  to  its  experimental  part,  under 
Motion,  Laws  ok;  and  as  to  the  inatheinaticul  part,  undei 
FoHCKs,  lupRBSsEoand  ErrKcriVK,  nml  Virtual  Vblo- 
CITIES,  Pkinciplk  op.  We  need  not  sug;gest  that  such 
articles  as  Force.  GoAViTATioir,  Attraction.  Pescii8* 
aioN,  FaicnoiT.  &o.  &e.  contain  the  details  of  matten 
connected  with  the  geneiallerm  dynamics.  ThabiMoryof 
dynamiee  is  partieiuaily  connected  with  the  names  of 
GalDeo.  Hujri^ens,  Newton.  D'Alembert,  and  Lagrange. 
See  also  on  this  i>oint  Mkchanic;),  the  geMtal  tonn  undof 
which  statics  and  dvnamics  are  includea. 

DYNAM'OMEf  ER  (measurer  of  power),  a  term  which 
has  been  applied  to  an  instrument  which  measures  any 
thing  to  whiat  the  name  of  power  has  been  gitan,  whetbar 
that  of  an  animal*  oc  (to  take  a  vety  diffmnft  iaoluioa)  at 
a  teleeoope.  We  bate  alio  seen  the  inoomet  term 
dynomeler. 

DYNO'MENE,  a  genus  of  brachyurous  crustaceans  be- 
longing to  the  dmsion  Nniopoda,  founded  by  Latrcille. 

Chdrocter. — Ocular  pfdirh-s  longer  than  those  of  Dromia. 
SMlwiiie,  nearly  heart  :^ltapod  and  truncated  r  -steriorly, 
balnr  or  beardeo.  7ko  potterior  ftet  mlg  ilursal»  and 
mnui  amaner  fton  the  others. 

Example,  Dynomene  fuspida,  the  only  ipaeies  kaowi  lo 
M.  Latreille.   Locality,  Isle  of  France. 


D;  Domrn*  Idipiala. 

DTRRA'CHIUM.  [DuRAZza] 

DVSENTERY  ^^v9^vnpia,  Dysenleria,  ttaxa  e^c.  wiV/i 
difficulty ,  and  »Vr«fxiv,  intestitie:  difficultas  intestinorum, 
Uttfuly JkiX),  a  dL<u;as4*  in  which  there  is  difficulty  and  pain 
m  passing  the  stools,  which  consist  of  mucus  and  blood, 
containing  little  or  no  fa»culcnt  matter,  and  geuerally  at 
tended  with  fever.  The  desire  to  evacualo  tCe  bowels  is 
fkeqiiont  and  urgent;  but  the  efibrt  ie  aoeera|Mnied  with 
•ererepain.  andtt  often  altogether  inelfoetad,  oonstitutil^; 

the  alTecfion  called  tem'sinu~.     Wlial  scanty  stools  are 

tjossed  consist,  as  has  Wen  slated,  uf  mucus  mixed  with 
>luod,  or  of  pure  hluod  in  considerable  quantity  ;  and  if 
any  fteculeiit  matter  be  present,  it  is  commonly  in  the  form 
of  round  and  hard  balls  called  scybalx.  There  alwftya 
griping  pain  in  the  abdomen.  Mora  or  leas  fbver  is  iamr 
riahly  present  Tbe  seat  of  the  diisase  is  ahial^  fai  Hw 
large  intestines:  the  disease  itself  consirts  smailtially  cf 
inffammation  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  forms  of  this  diseasi'.  the  causes  which  produce  it, 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  prevails,  the  pathological 
conditions  on  which  its  essential  characters  depend,  and  its 
degrees  of  intensity,  are  infinitely  various ;  and  these  modi- 
fying influenoes  cause  it  to  assume  at  dilbrent  season^  in 
(ufferent  flimatss.  snd  in  diAmit  '^wistitutiMWi  the  most 
diversified  aspects.  It  is  somettnies  a  primary,  sometmies 
a  consecutive,  and  sometimes  a  symptomatic  disease.  It  is 
now  »i>onidic,  now  endemic,  and  occasionally  both  endemic 
and  epidemic.  It  is  sometimes  inllammatory  and  sthenic, 
at  other  times  typhoid  and  asthenic,  at  one  time  acute,  and 
at  another  ch>0iu&  These  differences  are  attended  with 
essential  diifeianess  in  the  natum  of  the  diseeae,  which  not 
only  oemmunieata  to  it  dUfamit  SKtsnal  aspeots,  depend- 
ent on  different  internal  eondiliolM,  but  vbicb  toquin 
totally  different  remedies. 

In  the  acute  form  of  dysentery,  when  purely  inflamma- 
tory, iUid  when  mild  in  character,  constipation  commonly 
precedes  for  some  days  the  attack  of  diarrlicea.  The  liquid 
and  ftoqaant  stools  which  at  length  succeed  to  this  state 
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uf  oonstijiation  soun  hwoim-  streaked  ■wiih  blood:  tlic 
griping  pauife  which  accompany  ihu  evacuations,  and  the 
stmintnt^  and  tenesmus  vhich  follow  thorn,  are  often  at- 
trnded  with  diatmeiebiUs.  The  atoolfl  nay  ba  b<aa  MdU 
or  taa  to  ttxteen  or  twmtr  tn  ths  tWDtp-raur  baun.  Tbe 

]niUe  h  c-otiim<  n<v  [|uick  and  sImIIi  tlw  UmgUO UMldMl,  and 
the  apjjcliti:  hale  unpaired.  » 

When  the  alUi>  k  is  mort-  severe,  it  is  i^onerally  aUended 
at  the  very  commencement  with  diarrbcea,  often  acoom- 
panicKl  with  pamna  and  vmaiting.  quickly  succeeded  bv 
uanty.  muwui,  or  gjaktiDOOB  ttMLt,  streaked  with  blood, 
preceded  bf  tormina,  and  fellowad  by  tenesmus.  Tbe  pain 
in  the  course  of  the  large  inte^ines'  may  be  either  severe, 
or  it  may  not  be  urgjent,  but  rather  a  sense  of  heat  and 
achint,'  than  arute  piun.  Pain,  however,  is  always  inducted 
by  full  presKuro  over  the  tract  of  the  colon ;  and  if,  in  any 
particular  part  of  this  tract,  there  be  urgent  pam.  sonie 
aegroe  of  fiilnoss  may  gaoetaUy  be  perceived  tiwre.  The 
progress  of  tbedlMaaeUi  tttdjeatad  by  the  increasing  severity 
of  all  tbe  symptoms,  and  more  espeeiaUy  bj  tha  iaeraaaiiu 
flequeney  of  the  stools,  by  the  increasing  tomiiia  ana 

tenesmus,  and  tl>e  aiiqmeiitation  of  tlie  i,'eneral  felirile 
symptoms.  It  not  uncommon  for  fnun  twenty  to  forty 
efforts  at  stool  to  be  made  in  the  twenty-four  houre,  with 
the  effect  of  passing  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  mucus 
and  blood.  In  all  cases  the  evacuations  are  exceedingly 
oflaasnre;  in  tbe  wont  tbay  are  of  aoadavemiiaodourt  uul 
the  elota  of  Mood  are  sooetimee  mfmd  with  pSeoea  of 
coagulated  lymph  or  fibrin. 

In  hot  climate-,  tlie  disease  is  still  more  intens.-.  Tlio 
heat,  ihe  tonnina,  and  the  tenesmus,  are  more  urgent  and 
distre«»mg;  the  thirst  becomes  excessive,  the  uriiik  istarity  or 
altcgether  suppressed,  the  stools  slimy. atreakcd  with  blood, 
and  attended  witb  pnifipnu  am,  or  vateiy  and  ichorous. 
*  leMtttbling  tbe  washinn  of  raw  beef,  in  wbieb  float  par- 
ticles or  even  lart^  shrcaii  of  caa.Milablo  lymph,  thrown  off 
from  the  ac  utely-inllamed  surfavo.'  In  these  cases  tbe 
prostration  of  sticnt;th  is  extreme,  and  increased  by  most 
dutressing  and  exhau>tin^'  vonuliiig.  When,  as  sometimes 
happens  in  this  form  of  ilie  disease,  portions  of  the  mucous 
ooat  of  the  intestine  slough  uaay,  tue  countenance  of  the 
patient  is  sunk  and  cadaverous,  and  the  odour  of  tbe  stools, 
and  in  lome  depeeh  indeed,  of  the  whole  body,  is  putrid. 

In  tbe  asthenic  fimn  of  dysentery,  the  tormina,  tenes- 
mus, and  mucous  and  bloody  stools  are  attended  with  great 
depression  of  all  the  organic  funetiotis,  and  extreme  prostra- 
tion of  strength.  Tbe  local  dysenteric  symptom.s,  exeeecl- 
ingly  urgent  from  the  commencement,  are  rapidly  followed 
by  fever  of  a  low  nervous  or  typhoid  tjrpe.  This  form  of 
the  diteaae  often  prevaiU  aa  an  q^emie;  and  under  eir- 
eanwtanoaa  frvoumUe  to  tbrir  aceamnhiAon  and  ooncen- 
tration.  oxhalafioiis  from  tlie  stools  of  tlie  sick  se»?m  capable 
of  pnidiieing  dysentery  in  persons  direi  llv  exposed  to  tnom, 
previously  in  a  state  of  smuid  health.  These  forms  of  the 
disease  are  very  apt  to  oecur  m  hot  seasons  and  in  hot  eli- 
mates  where  great  numbers  of  ^tersons  are  collected 
toigvther  in  doee  and  ill-ventilated  apartnients»  in  damp 
and  unhealthy  Kitaationa,  as  in  baim6kB.-^8rriaoM,  camps, 
crowded  ships,  &c.  It  is  this  form  of  dysentery  which 
raires  amonij  the  poor  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  which  some- 
tunes  ill  '[  fcs  whole  armies  in  r  iMir  'slaid  waste  bv  war, 
ami  winch  so  constantly,  in  besi<^:ed  towns,  antieiimteH  the 
havoc  of  the  sword. 

Tbe  duration  of  dysentery  is  as  tnri«mB  aa  ita  typea.  It 
mav  prow  Iktal  in  a  few  days  or  bonta,  «r  last  tor  meha 
and  even  months,  and  ulttmatdy  destroy  life  by  inflamma- 
tioo  and  gangrene  of  the  bowels.  In  sooae  cases  the  disease 
ceases  spontaneoasly,  the  fnxjueiu  y  of  the  stools,  tin;  grip- 
ing and  the  tenesmus  (nadually  diminisUmg,  while  natural 
stools  return  ;  hut  in  ot^er  casein  the  disease  with  moderate 
symptoms  continues  long,  and  ends  in  protiaeted  and  ex- 
mmiting  diarrhcea. 

Hm  eanaaa  wbidi  prodiipMe  to  dysentery  appear  to  be 
lon^-eontinned  ezpoabie  to  a  high  temperature,  or  altema- 
tions  orbeat  and  cold;  hence  the  disease  is  genwrally  most 
t)n  v;ilent  in  summer  or  autumn,  after  considerable  heats 
nave  prevailed  for  some  time,  and  especially  after  very 
warm  and  at  the  same  time  very  dry  states  of  the  wither. 
It  u  certainly  more  frequent,  as  well  as  much  more  sevurc, 
in  bot  than  in  oold  or  eran  in  tampeiato  dimates.  All  ob- 
aerratien  and  experlenee  show  tmtl  a  powerful  predisposi- 
tion to  the  disease  is  finned  bv  the  habitual  use  of  a  hiiih 
and  stimulating  diet,  and  especially  by  indulgence  in  spi- 


rituous iquors,  by  exoe^ivo  i  ai:;u  ■;  and  by  all  c.iuse<i 
which  enfeeble  tbe  oonatitution  m  gtmcrol.at  tbissame  time 
that  they  overflKCttaAa  alinentary  canal  in  particular. 

Tbe  exciting  eaiisea  arc  long-eontinuad  eipoeun  to 
tenae  heat,  or  to  tudden  and  great  altomatUms  fr««n  beat 
to  cold  ;  exhalations  from  vegetable  and  animal  matters  in 
a  state  of  clecoinposilion,  a»  from  maish,  stagnant,  river  or 
s<.'a  V  il  l  i,  imm  uniinaleulaD  and  niinuto  in^lH^ts,  or  from 
the  Uesh  uf  deceased  aaimaU;  noxious  exhalations  from 
the  bodies  of  persons  eimided  tqnQier  in  dose  and  con- 
fined situation*,  and  more  especia^,  as  vonld  ap|peax»  flnoi 
the  discharges  from  tbe  bowels  of  persona  labouring  nndor 
dysentery ;  acanty  and  bad  food,  consisting  more  especially 
of  vegetable  or  animal  matter  in  a  state  of  decay,  as  tainted 
meat,  stale  lish,  unwholesome  bread,  unripe  rice,  r)e,  &,c. 

The  iuilammat<»ry  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
I  he  large  intestine  in  which  dysenter}'  essentially  consists, 
passes,  in  the  severe  forms  of  tbe  disease,  into  ulceratiw 
and  even  gangrene.  On  the  examination  of  the  large  in- 
testine in  Altai  cases  after  death,  there  is  often  found  effa- 
sion  of  coagulablo  lymph,  ulcers  of  various  forms,  and 
patches  more  or  less  extensive  of  mortification.  In  tbe  most 
malignant  varieties  the  internal  surface  of  the  whole  ali- 
mentary canal  is  of  a  livid,  purple,  or  dark  coIlMlirt  irith 
patches  of  excoriation,  ulceration,  and  gangrene. 

In  the  acute  form  of  dysentery,  when  the  fever  is  hi^i^ 
the  pain  jn^m^  and  the  ffllfa'*"t**tT*i  active  Uoo^leituif 
from  tbe  am  is  indispensable^  which  must  be  repealed  to 
ilie  subdual  of  the  acute  inflammatory  symptonib.  After  a 
moderate  general  blood-letting;,  however,  the  lotial  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  by  letchmc:  or  cupping  is  more  ellicarious; 
the  number  and  the  repeiiiiun  of  the  leeches  must  of  course 
depend  on  the  urgency  of  the  pain  and  the  strength  of  the 
patient  Tbe  employnwnt  of  puqptive  remedies  in  djseo* 
tery  requires  the  grealest  disetiounatien  and  oratiott.  If 
the  colon  be  distended  with  feculent  matter  which  it  can- 
not dischanjc,  no  remedies  will  succeed  until  this  accumu- 
lation is  ri'incived ;  iC  on  the  contrary,  there  have  Ikji'u 
already  frequent  and  copious  dii>charges  of  feculent  matter, 
the  administration  of  purgatives  is  absurd,  for  all  purgatives 
are  irritants,  and  the  diseased  membrane  is  already  in  a 
state  of  intense  excitement.  Tbe  practitioner  should  there- 
fore carefully  examine  the  state  of  the  bowels  with  regard 
to  tlieir  fullness  or  emptiness  of  ftecal  matter,  and  their 
actual  state  in  tins  respect  can  almost  always  be  ascertained 
with  a  great  degree  uf  ctirtamly  if  due  pairts  bo  taken  to 
di8oo\'er  it.  If  there  bo  reason  to  suiip<i>e  that  there  is  any 
accumulation  of  ftoccs.  the  mildest  purgatives  should  be 
given,  of  wbieh  tbe  best  is  castor  oil,  and  this  should  be 
cautioMly  lapeatad  until  tbe  iiritatio|  matter  is  wholly  m- 
moved.  Great  relief  is  at  tbe  same  tune  aflbrded  to  the 
distressing  tormina  .nul  tenesmus  by  emollient  and  opiate 
enemas  injected  in  very  small  quantities.  .After  llie  sub- 
dual of  she  iiillanunatory  state  by  bUiod-lcHing,  and  the 
evacution  of  the  accumulated  feces  by  miid  purgatives,  tbe 
great  object  is  to  soothe  the  irritated  membrane  by  ojiiatoSi 
on  tbe  jndieious  employwent  of  which,  and  the  skilfiil  e«n- 
blnadon  and  altematkn  of  this  daas  of  remedies  widi  mOd 
purgatives,  the  succo-^srul  treatment  of  ortlinsiy  ^paantoi^ 
niuitily  depends.  The  acute  forms  of  dysentery  in  hoi  cli- 
mates rri|uiro  a  prompt  and  decided  combination  uf  reme- 
dies, the  bs»i  selection  and  administration  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  discuss  here,  llie  asthenic  forms  with  ty- 
phoid symptoms  need  a  guarded  yet  aetive  treabnent. 
nssily  tfie  same  as  that  which  is  proper  to  typhus  Hever 
with  alxlominal  affection.  [Fevxr.] 

DYSPK'reiA  (Auffri^ia,  dytpepsia).  Indigettion,  the 
ditFiriilt  and  imperfect  conversion  of  llie  food  into  nu 
trunenu  Digestion  is  a  part  of  the  great  functiuii  uf 
nutrition;  its  ultimate  object  is  to  lonvert  the  ah- 
ment  into  blood.  Between  the  arucles  taken  as  food- 
and  the  nntrient  fluid  of  the  body — the  bloud,  there  is 
no  obvious  analogy,  and  there  is  a  wido  difloieiMW  in 
nature.  Henoo  the  flinetion  of  digeatioo  eonsbto  of  a  soe* 
cc^si^)n  of  stages,  at  em  li  of  which  the  food  uudeti;,»e>  a 
specific  change.  Each  <  iianiro  is  elfectcd  by  a  peculiar 
proci.'SS,  for  the  acronipli-lKi;e:it  oi  ulu<-li  a  special  apparA- 
tus  IS  ^vided.  Of  thes«!  processes  the  chief  are  mastii>ation, 
deglutition,  ebymification,  chyliflcation,  and  faacatiun.  Tbe 
delicacy  and  wiwidMity  of  tha  aupacatus  by  which  eadt  of 
these  proeesaee  is  csitled  on  lias  been  already  shown. 
[DioKSTioy.]  T':  1 V  M'^v  wndition  and  tbe  natural  aclian 
of  every  indiv,auiJ  arg,iU  beiungtag  to  tiie  portion  of  the 
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appatatm  proptr  to  each  of  these  pruoc^cs  a  necessary  to 
the  sound  &Uile  ot  t.ho  function  of  digei>tioD.  It  is  easy 
therefore  to  see  by  how  many  causes  it  may  be  (Usturbcd; 
in  how  nuLuy  different  organs  the  source  of  the  disturbance 
my  bavB  its  semt,  of  how  varied  a  nature  the  disturbance 
may  be.  and  how  greatly  the  diftturbonea  of  the  digeftUve 
function  may  derange  tlie  other  ftlQOtioDS  of  the  body.  ' 

In  the  hi^'nry  uf  ilu-  Iniman  family  there  i.-;  iid  known 
community  of  hura:in  bfirgo  in  any  country,  and  no  a<^c  of 
human  life,  in  ubifh  the  iirsl  necessity  of  e\istenrc,  that  of 
talting  food  fiur  the  nourishment  of  the  body,  is  not  the 
mm  uf  iKiiwutt  and  dealh  to  great  numbetib  and  of  unenu- 
noH,  nny,  Mmelinm  otbo  of  inteoae  pain  to  hi  greater 
ntiBihera.  why  k  this?  Why  is  the  diciaetive  procen  more 
pn;i1uctive  of  suffi'rin^,  disexse,  and  death  in  man  tban 
in  xXiL-  luwer  animals  <jf  h  similar  structure,  in  which  the 
fu.-iriion,  considorud  in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  ii 
icarceiy  at  ail  less  complex  ?  XLe  correct  aubWtsr  to  this  qties- 
lion  wo'ukl  include  a  clear  aecount  of  the  causes  of  dys^psia, 
and  would  mggeet  the  appropriate  remedies  for  the  diiiease. 

Digeation  vane  an  organic  ftmetion,  when  this  function 
i<t  healthfully  performed,  for  reasons  which  have  been  fully 
de>eloped,  it  is  unattended  with  consciousness.  The  first 
effect  of  the  disturhanci-  of  this  function  ii  tu  riiuli  r  ilie 

Etient  not  only  conscious,  but  painfully  consciuus,  xhni  he' 
saetomach.  A  soiim;  of  nauvta,  sunictiraes,  when  the 
aflbetion  ie  severe,  even  voraumg,  an  obscure  feeling  of- 
vammaeat,  ftdn^  distension,  weight  in  the  regioB  of  the 
stomach,  occasionally  amountklg  to  paii^  aad  eten  WKW 
pahx,  flatulence,  eructation,  a  sewliOB  of  iillldfl^,  and  llRtlyi 
n  ln>s  of  appotito,  eunstitutc  the  train  of  unea^sy  =cnsations 
which,  comiiiij  on  al1er  the  reception  of  food,  indicate  dis- 
tfleri'd  digu-stton,  and  which  take  the  place  of  tin-  fechiiL's 
of  refreebment  and  exhiliiation  which  result  from  healthv 
digeaiioo.  * 

IHmd  thee*  niMMj  iwwtkiiia  «r«  oceasioned  by  a  dis- 
onleied  state  of  dra  stomadi,  ft  it  eeey  to  understand,  ftom 
the  exposition  alrtiidy  civen  of  the  structure  and  function 
of  this  organ  [DigestionJ,  that  the  disorder  may  consist 
in  a  derangement  either  of  its  secretin^;  artcrk*,  or  Us  mu- 
cooa  glaiv&i  or  its  organic  nerves,  or  its  muscular  Itbrcs,  in- 
dttebg  a  deficient  secretion  of  the  gutrie^uice,  a  deficient 
seentuA  of  mocus,  a  diminished  or  increased  itritabiUty  of 
the  miweuhr  flbres.  by  which  the  motions  of  the  stomaeh 
are  disturbed.  If  the  gastric  juice  be  deficient,  the  firi>t  step 
in  the  digestive  procc>i.s  cannot  take  place,  the  food  cannot 
be  dissolved  ;  if  the  mucus  be  excessive,  the  contact  of  tiie 
gastric  juice  with  tlic  food  may  be  prevented :  if  the  inu!>- 
cuUr  flonw  of  the  stomach  are  torpid  or  too  irritable,  the 
food  may  be  dsdainod  too  long  or  too  short  a  time  in  the 
stomaeli. 

The  catues  of  dyspepste  are  either  those  which  act  directly 
ind  immediately  upon  the  stomach  itself,  or  those  which 
;iri  mwn  the  wiiulc  body  or  ujnjn  jiarti  ul.u-  jarts  of  it.  but 
which  stiU  affect  the  stomach  pnncipatiy  and  almot>t  holely. 

Of  the  first  kind  are  noxious,  irritating,  and  indigestible 
avbstaaees  taken  into  the  stomach  as  articles  of  food  or 
drink»saoh  aa  tainted  meat,  decayed  vegetables,  uiuripc  fruit, 
Vfty  acid  mattani,  udent  spirits^  tee.;  and  even  wholesome 
food  talwn  too  frequently  or  In  too  large  a  Quantity,  espo- 
t  ally  when  its  nature  is  very  nutritious,  as  wnen  it  consists 
pfiQCipaily  of  animal  matter,  or  when  a  large  quantity  of 
nutriment  is  presenttHi  to  the  stomach  in  a  very  concentrated 
form,  or  is  rendered  too  stimulating  by  being  highly  bca- 
^Mied;  the  abuse  of  fermented  and  spirmious  liquors,  which 
isdoia  ef  the  most  frequent  oauees  of  dyspepsia  in  its  ae- 
vwast  and  most  frtal  forma;  and  large  quautitiet  of  fltudst 
habitually  taken  at  too  high  a  tempaiatare^  at  very  hot  tea, 
mffec.  or  soup. 

Of  Iho  second  kind,  or  the  («uses  which  act  upon  the 
whole  body  or  upon  particular  parts  and  functions  of  it,  iirc 
—want  of  pure  air  :  hence  the  (irequency  of  dyspepsia  in 
hnge  and  erowdad  cities^  and  mote  espeeiaUy  in  narrow  and 
eonllned  lanes  and  alteTB.  in  the  dirty  and  ill-ventilBted 

" !n'_>  poor.  Want  of  exercise :  from  physical  inac- 
Ui.  y  ^iL  ihe  organs  of  the  body  langui>,li,  but  the  sto- 
maeh tirst  and  most.  Intense  study  or  cIu.m.'  applicanon 
to  bu»u)es»  too  long  continued,  implyw|^  butti  wiiiu  of 
air  and  want  of  exerctse.  Mental  emotion,  more  cape- 
oaUy  the  dapwaiing  fsioMi,  foar»  gxieC  v«xatioD»  ois* 


appointment,  anxiety  and  hope  deferred.  Exposure  tr 
the  influence  uf  cold  and  moisture.  In  persons  with 
weak  stomachs  and  delicate  skins,  a  cold  damp  day, 
more  especially  suddenly  succeeding  a  hot  day,  oAen 

S reduces  h  severe  attaek  of  dyBpepsia.  Hence  it  is  that 
jspeptie  oomplainta  am  ao  prevalent  when  oold  and  damp 
weraMr  first  sets  in.  Cold  is  a  stcdative  to  the  nervous 
system,  as  heat  is  ;ui  excitant :  and  tlic  ilepressing  ciTccts  of 
cold  seem  !o  be  peeuliarlv  raanifesled  in  the  nen-es  ot  the 
stomach.  Escessive  discharges  from  the  body,  as  flooding^ 
leucorrhuea,  large  bleedings  from  the  arm,  profuse  ai^ 
long-contiDued  sweating,  and  above  all  protracted  suckling. 
It  is  aoommoi  pradioe  among  the  poor  in  tliis  country  to 
sueUe  their  children  too  lon^.  A  foebte  woman  k  often 
seen  witli  a  stron>;'cbild  at  her  breast  a  year  and  a  half  or 
two  years  old.  The  uffect  upon  the  constitution  ol'  the 
mother  is  most  pernicious.  Emaciation,  sharpnc-ss  of  the 
features,  with  a  peculiar  expression  in  the  countenance  of 
lan^Mior  and  exhaustion,  a  sense  of  sinking  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  dimness  of  s^ht,  giddiness  spectra  of  different 
kinds  dkncing  befiire  the  eyes,  headache,  witii  a  small, 
quick,  and  i^umvtitnes  almost  imper  xpliblo  pulse,  and  total 
loss  of  appetite,  uro  the  jHfculiar  cL;u-actcrs  of  this  \ariety 
of  dyspepsia. 

The  state  of  dyspcptua  u  most  Irequeully  a  islatc  merety 
of  disordered  function,  without  any  appreciable  change  at 
structure  in  any  of  the  tissues  of  the  aiomaeh.  But  aU  tha 
imnptoms  of  dyspepsia  are  produiBed  ill  their  intrateat 
degroe  when  they  arise  from  some  ocganie  disease  of  the 
stomaeh.  Of  these  the  most  frequent  is  inflammation  of 
it.s  mucous  ioat.  This  inflammation  may  be  either  acute 
or  subacute.  When  acute,  the  nature  of  the  maktdy  is 
indicated  by  characters  so  i>triking  that  it  cannot  be  over- 
looked ;  but  the  subacute  form  oftcu  exists  for  a  long  period 
quite  un>uvi)ccied.  p  roducing  violent  and  ob&linate  dys- 
pepsia, whifik  U  often  greatly  aggimvKlad  bw  the  ramediea 
employed  to  remove  the  eompuunt  The  magnoetie  sign 

of  this  form  of  the  disease  i*^  tenderness  on  pressure  ir>  tlie 
opiii^astric  region.  In  scirrhu-s  of  tho  pylorus  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  stoniach,  organic  rlisooM! 
not  of  uuihiquent  occurrence,  there  is  superadded  to  the 
ordinary  signs  of  dyspepsia  a  peculiar  tiatn  of  symptoms 
Sdareely  to  be  overlooltea  or  mistaken. 

But  dyspepsia  is  often  the  reeolt  of  disease  situated  not 
in  the  .stomaeh.  but  in  some  other  orj^an.  Tlie  stomach  lia.s 
been  justly  called  the  centre  of  sympathies,  and  tliere  is 
scarcely  any  ili.-,oidcr  of  tbt:  body  whu  h  does  not  utiecl  the 
funcltous  of  tlie  stomach  m  a  greater  or  less  degriHj.  iho 
oruans  the  diseases  of  which  are  most  apt  to  produce  di^ 
order  of  the  stomach  are  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  utentt. 
the  kidncv.  the  bronchi,  and  the  skin.  In  this  seeondary 
form  of  dyspepsia,  the  disease  cannot  be  removed  unless 
the  seat  of  the  primary  affection,  and  the  true  nature  of 
that  afi'ec  11  in,  be  a.icertained. 

The  stuinat-h  is  the  organ  in  wbu  h  cliymiflcation  is 
effected.  Chylifieation  is  accomplished  in  the  duodenum, 
and  completed  in  the  jejunum,  ilium,  and  mesenteric 
glands ;  and  the  highly  important  part  of  the  digestive  pro- 
cess, that  which  oonsMta  in  eiimioating  and  carrying  out  of 
the  system  the  nonHintrient  portion  of  the  aliment,  is  per- 
formed by  the  large  intestines.  EhcIi  of  these  organs  may 
be  the  primary  swit  of  disetise,  K'^  't'o  ri.se  to  the  ordiiiary 
sym])t(mis  of  dyspejisui ;  bui  to  the.-c  there  will  generally 
be  superadded  pecuhar  signs  pouitmg  out  the  real  seat  of 
the  malady,  signs  almost  always  to  be  obscr%'ed  if  carefully 
looked  for»  and  tbo'deteutkin  of  wbioh  i»  of  the  utmoat  im- 
portance in  the  treatment  of  Uw  disease. 

The  indications  of  cure  arc  to  avoid  or  remove  the  remote 
cau»»'s,  to  reino\e  the  symptoms  which  ejspecinll\  con- 
tribute to  af;^ravate  and  continue  the  disease,  and  to  restore 
the  h«^iby  itme  of  tiie  diaurdered  organs.  There  is  no 
druz,  no  class  of  medicines,  no  one  mode  of  treatment  oa- 

ebb  of  removing  dyspepsia  when  present,  or  of  preventiiw 
recurrence.  This  can  only  be  done  by  a  carcnil  ttady  « 
the  exact  cause  of  the  disease  in  every  individual  cim^  and 
the  precise  seat  and  nature  of  the  affection.   The  mode  of 
I  treatment  must  bo  modified  in  strict  accordance  with  these 
circumstances ;  and  no  mode  of  treatment  will  be  attended 
1  with  success  of  which  the  appropriate  regulation  of  ths 
I  diet  and  essrcise  doaa  not  form  an  sssentist  park 
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Di(161])hid«»  [  Marsupialiaj 
Didermum  [SyiKiicun] 

Did«!i6t,  ihh. 
DIdiui,  IM 

Dido  [>Eneas ;  Carthage] 
Didus  [Dodo] 
Df'lyntus,  AM 
Didyn&mia,  AM 
Die  [Dretne] 
Di«.  St,  AM 

1  liemen's  Land,V'an[TasnianiaJ 

Dieppe,  AM 
Dicrvilla,  ASL 
Diesis,  4H7 
Diet  [Food] 

Difloreation  [Marriage] 
Diflerrnce.  4^ 

Didt'Tonce,  Aso;nsioual  [  Aacen- 

nion] 

Differential  Calculiu,  48S 
Difiervntial  Coefficient.  AM 
Difll'rential  Kquatiuns  [Kqua- 

tiuiia,  Diffcrvulial] 
DitTm'Dtial  Thermometer 

(ThermoOTi'ter  Differential] 
Ditflugia  [Pulrniaria  Dubia] 
Diirractiuii  of  Light,  421 
Dilemma,  llLl 
Digby,  Kverord,  422 
Digby,  Kenelme,  AHl 
Digest  [Corpus  Juris;  Jtuti- 

uian'a  Legislation] 
Digestion,  493 
Digestion  (chemistry),  4SA 
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Digget,  Leonard,  ASi. 
Digges,  Thomai,  -195 

Digit,  rm 

DigitUia,  AHA 
Digit/ilia,  A<lh 
Digit&lis  Purniirea,  AM 
Digitigrad«s  [Carnivora,  vol.  V. 

p.  307] 
Digncs  [ Alpet,  Basses] 
Dignities  [Titles  of  Honour] 
Digy'nia,  AM 
Dijon,  AM 
Dilapidations,  497 
DiUtalion  I  Expansion] 
Dill,  411Z 

Dill  [Carminatives] 

Dillenisces',  ■H)7 

Dillon  [Kuscummon,  Lord] 

Diluents,  497 

Dimenaioii,  122 

Dimy&na  [Conchifvrs,  voL  viii 

P.431J 
Dinagepore,  497 
Dinao,  AM 
Dinani,  AM 
Dinarchiis,  AM 
Dindignl,  AM 
DinemourA  [PcL-cilopoda] 
Din6lus  [Larridvj 
Dingle,  AM 

Dingwall  [RosK,  Shire  uf  ] 
Dinops  [Cheiroptera,  vi<l.  vii. 
Dinoth^num,  AM  \<.  2I>] 

Diocese.  Ml 
Diocles  [CissoidJ 
Diocleti4niu,  hiiS 
Dioddii,  iflS 
Diod6rui,605 
OisKia,  Mi& 

Diogenes  the  Cynic,  3(^5 
DuSgciiei  of  A{i«llonia,  ^ilifi 
Diogenes  Lof  rtius, 
Diois  [Dauphin£ ;  l>i6m«] 
Diom^ia  [Albatross] 
Dion  of  Syraciue,  iM 
Dion  Cassius,  5U7 
Dion  Chrys£stomus,  507 
Dionara,  iCS 
Diony'aia,  bM 
Diony'siui  the  Klder  MS 
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FKony'sitM  the  Younger,  1 
Diony^srus  of  Haltcamassui,  I 
Di'iny'sius  of  Bysantium,  2 
Di-unr'sius  Periegetes,  2 
Diopnantu*,  'i 
Diupside  [Pyroxene] 
DiApsis.  2 
Diu))taae,  2. 

Dtoptrica  f  Optics  {  Reiractioa] 

IHurima,  ^ 

Dio»o6rea, 3 

DkoscureAcea,  A 

l)iusc6ridea,  4 

Diosma,  j 

Dip.  5 

tXchilus  [Athens,  vol.  ii..  p.  18] 

Dijihthong,  i 
Diphitrephala,  5. 
Dijihyde*.  5 
Diphyes  f  Diuhydes] 
Diphyllidia  [Inferobranchiata] 
Diphy'sa  [Phynograda] 
I>ip  nitron  fPavonida?] 
IKpliictinium  [Madrephyllioa] 
Diplodsctylus,  ]l 
[MploduD  [Na'ides] 
Diplomacy,  12 
Diplomatics,  12 
Dipp*r  [  MerulidKl 
tripping  N<-«dle  ( Inclination] 
Diprosia  [Pocilopoda] 
Dn«4c*»,  Li 
DipMs.  12 

DipssatTM  [Madreithylliota] 
Otptera,  13 
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DiptertlcMe,  \Al 

Dipteral  [Civil  Architcctura] 

Dipteryx  [Coumarouna] 

Dipterocarpus.  lA 

Dipus  [Jerboa] 

Dipyre,  14 

Direct  and  Retrograde,  LI 
Direction,  lA 
Directoire  Kxecutif,  li 
Directrix,  16 
Dirge,  1£ 

Disability,  in  law,  1£ 
Disbudding,  L6 
Disc,  12 

Discipline,  Military,  12 
Disclaimer,  in  Uw,  12 
Discontinuity,  17 
Discord,  12 
Discount,  IZ 

Ditcovery,  in  law  [Kquity] 

Discus,  IS 

Di«dia|ia!ion,  IS 

Disk,  IS 

Dislocation,  IB 

Dismal  Swamp  [Carolina,] 

North ;  Virginia] 
Dinpart,  la 
Dis]i*-nsary,  IS 
Di«penaation  (law).  12 
Diapeniion  (of  light),  2fi 
Dimvction,  21 
Ditsrisin  [Seisin] 
Disienters,  22 
Dissepiments.  22 
Dissonance  [Discord] 


Distance,  22 
Distemper,  22 
Distbene  [Kyanite] 
Dlsiichous,  ti 
Distillation,  22 
Dittortion,  2Z 
Distress,  in  law,  29 
Ditch  [Bastion] 
])ithmar*h,  23 
Dithyrambus,  33. 
Ditrnpa,  33 
Dittany  of  Crete,  31 
Ditton.  Humphrey,  31. 
Diuretics,  'ii. 
Divan  [Diwin] 

Divergency,  Divergent  [Con- 
vergent] 
Divers,  2i 

Dividend  (in  arithmetic),  33 
Dividend  (in  commerce),  M 
Diving  Bell  [Submarine  Do- 
iceut] 

Divintnt;  Rod,  38 
Divinity  [Tlieology] 
Divisibility,  Divisor,  39 
Division.  32 
Divorci-,  32 
D?wan,  li 

Dixmuiden  [Flanders,  West] 

Duter,  St.,  42 

Dmitriev,  43 

Dnieper.  4i 

Dniester,  4A 

Do  (in  music'^  13 

Dosb,  41 


Doboka,  42 

Dobree,  Peter  I'nul,  11 
Dock  (in  boUny),  Al 
Dock,  44 
Doclea  [Maiadv] 
Doctor,  4^1 

Doctors*  Commons,  4& 
Dodder  [Cuacutacco;] 
Doddridge,  46 
Dodecagon,  47 
Dodecagy'nis,  12 
DodecahMron  [Solids, Regular  | 
Dodec4ndria,  42 
Dodo,  42 
DodtSna,  hi. 
Dodaley,  Robert, 
Dwlsworth,  Roger,  li£ 
Dodwrll.  Henry, 
Dog,  51 
Doggerbank,  fi3 
Dogma,  63 
Dogsbaoe,  £3 

Dog's  Tail  Grata  [Cynosunis] 

Dogwood,  63 
Doit,  63 

Dol  [llleet  Vilaine] 
IXi|nt»ellB  [Tectibranchlata] 
Dolattriform,  ii3 
IXtIci,  Carlo,  fid 
Dolcigno,  fii 
Doll-.  (Li 

Dolgelly  [  Merionethshire ' 
Dulichonys  [Bob-o-Link;  Km 

berisids  | 
Dolicbos,  6A. 
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DoUolum  [Diphjdei,  roL  ix.  p. 

D61iuin  rKnlomMtom«U] 

Dollar  (Money] 
DoUouJ,  OA 
Dolomivu,  6a 
Dolumite.  M 
Dolphin  I  Whales] 
Doinb«i,  fifi 
D6mb«ya,  6fi 
Dome,  M 

Dome  ^in  •ichitectui«),fiZ 

Domenirhdio,  Zl 
Domesday  Book,  Zl 
Duminant  (in  mtiiiic),  Z3 
Domiu|(u,  St.  [Hupaaiola] 
DomiiiSca,  Z3 
Dominical  Letter,  TA 
Dominicaax  [Black  Prion] 
DomitidnuR, 

I)on-Co«Mcka, 

Donagha(le«,  ZZ 
Donatello,  ZA 
Don&tiu  Morti*  Causi,  Zfi 
IXnatiita,  Z& 

Imnativ«  [Beneficei  vol.  ir.  p. 

220} 
Do'nilui.  ZM 

Donax  [Conchacea,  vol.  tiii.  p. 

428 1 
Doncaiter,  Z9 
Donegal,  2R 
D^ingoU.  Si 
Donne,  John,  M 
Doom,  or  Doum,  iiS 
Duoma,  Falsing;  of,  85 
Duvngurpure,  ti^ 
Door  antl  Doumruy, 
Duor,  Outhic  [(iiithic  Architec- 

tuns 

Dooruik  rTourDajJ 

Dor4ilo,  SL 

Dorat,  HI 

Durchester,  &1 

Donlogne  (river),  SZ 

Donluj;tie  (d«)>artment),  88 

Dordrecht  [Dort] 

D6ria,  AaMa,  nk 

Doriaof .  Mil 

Doric  Dialect,  9H 

Doric  Order  [Civil  .\rchit«c- 

ttuv ;  Column] 
Dorippe,  &] 
Dorking  fSurrey] 
Dorog,  31 
Dorpat  (circle),  !L1 
IX*rpat  (town),  !LL 
Dorr-Hawk  [Goatauckernl 
Durset  rSackrille] 
Dursetanire,  3^ 
Dorsibrauchiuta,  102 
Dor^tinia,  1112 
Dort,  llti 

Dort,  Synod  of,  1113 
IKit  I  in  mukic),  LU4 
l).<tis,  IM 
UmtA  [Pluvere] 
ay,  Ittl 
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Uouay  Bible  [Bible] 

Double  Bake,  IM 

Double  Stan  ( Stan,  Dottblej 

Doubloon  [Money] 

Douhs  (river),  IM 

Doubt  (department),  105 

Douche  [Bathing] 

Duucker  |  Diver*] 

Douglas  Family,  IM 

Dougia*,  Gawin,  iM 

Douglaa  [^Man,  Isle  of] 

Dour  [Hainault] 

Doun,  or  Durra  [Sorghum  tu1> 

Douro,  IM 
Douw,  Gerard,  IM 
Dove  [Columbid»] 
Dovedale  [  Derbyslure] 
Dover,  Ilia 
DoveUil,  102 
Dovraiield  [Norway] 
Dower,  IHH 
DowleUbad,  IM 
Down  (botanyV  Llil 
Down  (county),  LIQ 
Down  («ee).  LL5 
Downing  College,  Cambridge, 
lifi 

Downpatrick,  Lifi 
Downs,  or  Dunes,  LIZ 
Downion  [Wiltshire] 
Dos61ogy.  LIZ 
Draccna,  117 
Drachm,  or  Dram,  118 
Drachma,  lifi 
Dracfoa.  im 
Draco,  Ufi 

Draco  (constellation),  lift 
Draconin,  US 
Dragomant,  US 
Dragon.  113 

Dragon's  Blood  [Ciilamus] 

Ikagoun  [Cavali^{ 

Draguignan,  119 

Drain  [Sewer] 

Draining,  112 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  122 

Drakenborch,  12A 

Drama.  AUic,  12i 

Dramatic  Art  and  Literature, 

m 

Drammen,  136 
Drastics  [Cathartics] 
Druve,  12B. 
Drawback,  LIS 
Drawbridge,  13Z 
Drawing,  L3Z 
Drayton,  UB 
Dreamt,  133 
Dreuthe,  Ufi 
Dresden,  Lifi 
Dreux,  LIS 
Driffield  [Yorkshin] 
Drill,  Lifi 

Drill  Husbandry  [Drilling] 
Drilling,  lifi 

Drimvs  [Caiiella  AIha;  Win* 
Drill,  ot  Driiio  [  Vlbiuiial 
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Drogheda,  IM 

Drohobycs,  L^ 
Droits  of  Admiralty,  152 
Droitwich  [Worcestershire] 
Drfime,  river  [Drtkme] 
Dr6me,  L52 

Dromedary  [Camel,  vol.  vi.  p. 

191] 
DtSiaiA.  IM 
Dromore  (see),  IM 
Dromore  (town),  154 
Drone  [Bee] 
Dronte  [Dodo] 
Drontheim  [Tiondbjem] 
Dropsy,  ]AA 
Dropwort,  151 
Dra»erace»,  LIZ 
Drowning,  \'i7 

Druidical  Buildings  [Aveboty; 

Camac;  Stonehenge] 
Druids  [Britannia] 
Drum,  159 
Drum  [Dome] 
Drummond,  William,  IhS 
Drup4ce«, 
Dnipe,  LliJl 
Druses.  L£Q 

Drusus,  Claudius  Nero,  Ifil 
Drusus  (son  of  Tiberius),  Ifil 
Dryandra,  Ifil 
Dryden,  liil 
Dryob41aiiops,  lfi2 
Dry  Rot,  163 
Oshikketei,  LSI 
Dual  Number,  IM 
Dublin  (archbishopric),  L61 
Dublin  (bishopric),  IhA 
Dublin  (county),  Llii 
Dublin  (city),  16!) 
Dubnu,  122 
Dubos,  LZ2 
Ducarel,  IZ2 

Ducat,  Diicatuon  fMoner] 
Dues,  m 

Duckbill  [Ornithorhynchusl 

Ducks,  IZ3 

Duclos, 

Ductility,  IflS 

Dudley,  Ifi5 

Duel.  LSfi 

Duet,  IM 

Dufresne  [Gauge,  Da] 
Dugddle.  IM 
Dugong  [Whales] 
Duikert>ok  [Antelope,  vol.  ii.  p. 

81.  species  30] 
Duisburg  (circle),  1S9 
Duisburg  (town),  lfi*i 
Duke,  IM 
Duker,  L2ft 
Dulcimer,  1911 
Dulverton  [Somcrtaliihire] 
Dulwich  [AUcyn  J  Bourgeois] 
Dumbarton,  190 
Dumbartonshire,  Ull 
Dumbnest  [  Deaf  and  Dumb] 
Dumfries,  121 
Dumfriesshire,  132 
Diimoiit.  lua 
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Dumouriei,  12fi 
Dun-le-Roi  [Cher] 
DUna.  iaZ 
Dunabux|f,  12Z 
Dunbar  ,  HaddingtunJ 
Dunbar,  William,  138 
Dunblane  [Perthshire] 
Duncan,  Admiral, 
Dundalk  [Louth] 
Dundee,  laii 
Dunfermline,  12ft 
Dung  [Manure] 
Dungannon  [Tyrone] 
Duugarvaa  [Waterford] 
Dunteld  jHetthshire] 
Dunkerque,  or  Dunkirk,  121 
Dunmow  Bacon.  iM 
Dunn,  Saniui-1,  21111 
Dunning  (Lord  Ashbuitoa).f( 
D-Juois,  'jiil 
Duns  Scotus,  21L1 
Dunstable,  mi 
Dunstan,  St.,  ■202 
Dunwich  [Sullblk] 
Duodecimals,  2113 
Duwlinum,  2113 
Duplex  Qurrtla,  203 
Duplicate  Ratio,  2113 
Duplication  of  the  Cube,  2fil 
Dupuis,  Thomas  Saunders,  II 
Dupiiis,  Charlrs  Fras^ois,  2» 
Dura  Mater  [Hraia] 
Dur&men,  '20b 
Durance,  iOfi 
Durango,  21UL 
Durante,  2ii^ 
Durixso,  2£i 
Diiren  (circie>, ',!fifi 
Dnren  (town),  2Qti 
DUrer,  Albrecht,  2Qfi. 
jyUrfey,  Thomas,  2Q2 
Durham  (county),  2fiZ 
Durham  (city),  £211 
Duriiaiu  Cathedral,  221 
Duihani  L'nivenity,  221 
IWrio,  222 
Duriach  (circle),  222 
Duriach  (town),  222 
Dursley  [Gloucestenhire] 
Dussek.  222 
Du»8«ldorf  (county),  222 
Dusseldorf  (minor  circle),  221 
Dussoldorr(lown),  £13 
Dutins, 
Du6mviri.  221 
Dwarf  ((hiit-trce).  22J 
Dwarfing  Trees,  itl 
Dwighl,  Timothy,  22i 
DwinA,  22i 
Dyeing,  22i 
D>  er,  John,  2:3 
Dyke,  222 
Dylo  [Schclde] 
Dj  uimica,  2211 
Dyuam6meter,  222 
Dj  nomene,  22S 
OjTrachium  [Durauo)  | 
Dy'sentery,  222 
Dy»i>cp>iii,  2311 
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E  occupies  the  fifth  placu  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  ami 
tliusv  ilcrned  from  it.  The  vowels,  when  arranged  aciord- 
ing  to  their  physical  atlmity,  would  lie  in  the  series  i,  e,  a, 
o,  u  [ALPnABKT],  and  accordingly  the  vowel  e  is  frcc^uently 
iateretupged  vith  its  neighboiin  t  and  a.  It  is  oecMionally 
»nveftib1e  vith  o  and  «. 

1.  is  inter  h;in,^t'd  with  i.  Tlius  in  T^tin  the  oid  da- 
tive-, /irri,  mani,  ruri,  musai,  afier\*drdi  tuok  tlic  forms 
hfr',  mam;  rurc,  miisae ;  and  the  words  vinspx,  rid>  riic, 
trittis,  when  they  a|n)carcd  ^thuut  an  s,  ueru  written 
wuve,  videre,  triaie.  4^e  same  interchange  appears  in  the 
dcdrasion  of  (be  a(\jcctive  w,  td^  and  the  ootgugatiop  of 
the  Torlw  to  and  queo. 

2.  E  ill  Liiiii  nftcn  corresponds  to  or  in  French.  Tluis 
liiaay  Litiii  uifmitives  in  ere  reappear  in  French  with  tin- 
termination  o/r,  as  habere,  (there;  avtir,  devoir.  Tiie 
Latin  pa&t  imperfect  h^a  tba  suffix  eba,  which  passed 
through  the  forms  eva  and  M  lo  oitandu)f.  Thus  f4-um 
habebam  wote  deduced  aveva,  ayaa,  oooMi  and  lastly  avoit. 
This  final  «  does  not  appear  in  tno  oldeat  forms  of 
French  language.  Other  instances  of  the  chan^'e  of  o  into 
id  may  be  seen  in  the  Latin  adjective:^  and  other  words  in 
t'n\i\  or  cxtx,  which  in  French  have  Uw  iU^X  0(#(  aa  ften- 
!<rrisi*,  l'ie»aoi$ ;  mtnm,  mou. 

3.  £  Latin  into  <t  iMuib,  ■»  omI  taMb  JMtf*  wM,ii»n, 

pied. 

4.  E  into  a.  This  ia  well  marked  in  tbtt  dialects  of  the 
Greek  mfif ,  Ionic ;  Doric,  &c  Henoe  the  Latins 
have  often  an  a  where  the  common  dialect  of  the  Greek 

hafl  <>.  as  ittixavr),  TrXtiyrj ;  Lat.  machinii,  }>lu^a.  Both  forms 
ofien  coexist  in  I^atiii,  as  trislitia  and  tnstitia.  The  a  ii 
often  changed  into  e  in  l«atin,  if  a  protix  is  added,  particu- 
larly if  two  consonants  follow  the  vowel,  as  /fnUiftt  Con- 
feettu;  fart,  expers  ;  castux,  incestus;  art,  iwn. 

y  B  into  0.  Especially  in  Greeki  aa-  Xiyw,  X«y«c ;  vipm, 
vonof.  The  Latin  Iang:uage  prefers  the  o.  as  Ifitw,  vomo ; 

nrrm,  cntjuo ;  vfof.  ««?«•«•  This  rhani^r'  i-;  jiarticularly 
rommon  in  words  iHi^nniug  uitli  a  u;  or  wilii  wliui  was 
[iri)fi.iiiiii  i.J  a  w,  the  Latin  v.  Thus  tester,  velirru  verto, 
f^to,  were  once  written  votler,  volim,  vorto,  votn.  Kvcn  in 
our  own  luguaga  aaomi  (vermis,  I^.),  and  toofk  (•p/nv, 
Gr-X  nitt  now  fwanoittiotd  aa  if  written  wiUi  nn  c  Tba 
Gfieek  anrcn  intoreliangM  n  long  o  with  a  long  9,  as  nmf, 

6.  e  Greek  ih:  changed  mto  u  in  Litwi  Ix-t'ore  an  A  as 
£uciXo(.  Sicuhi>. 

E  (in  uiusic>,  the  tiiird  note  or  degree  of  the  diatonic 
M-ale,  answering  to  the  mi  of  the  Italians  and  French. 

EADUER.  or  EDMEB,  the  friend  and  historian  of 
ArUhiIi^i  Aaadm.  lived  hi  thn  twelfth  centuiy.  hut  we 

have  no  innirmation  respecting  his  parents,  or  the  particular 
time  and  place  of  his  nativity.  He  received  a  learned 
education,  was  a  monk  of  Cantcrltury,  and  became  the 
bosom  friend  and  inseparable  companion  uf  two  ar>'id»»liops 
of  that  see,  St.  Anselm  and  his  successor  Ralph.  To  the 
fbnner  of  ihet»e  he  was  appointed  spiritual  director  by  the 
pope.  In  1 1  JO.  by  the  desira  of  Alexander  L  of  Scotland. 
M  waa  elected  bishop  of  St.  Andrews :  but  on  tbo  day  of 
hia  deetion  a  dispute  aroaa  between  the  king  and  him  ro- 
»pectin<,'  hi-  c  iU-erratioM.  Eadiuer  wislied  to  !)<•  coriM  iTiitijil 
by  the  ar«  li(H'-li  iji  ot  Canterbury,  who,  hu  iinili.:ndeil,  \\a.>i 
the  primate  of  ail  Hniain  :  winlc  Alexander  cunteiidcil  that 
the  see  of  Canterliury  tiad  nii  pre-eminenco  over  that  of  St. 
Andrews.  E.uluitr  liiiull)  abandoned  his  bishopric  and 
returned  to  Sogland,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the 
atehbiaho|i  and  elergy  of  Canterbury,  who  yet  thought  him 
too  precipitate  in  leaving  his  bisl)n])rir-.  E;i<lincr  at  last 
wrote  a  long  and  submissive  letter  lo  Ihe  king  of  Scotlanil, 
but  without  producini;  the  desired  effect.  Wb  trton  li.\es 
bis  death  in  112-1,  the  very  year  in  which  the  bishopric  of 
St.  Andrews  was  filled  up.  Eadmot  is  now  best  known 
for  hia  htslory  of  the  afiiurs  of  England  in  hia  own  time. 
Ttam  1066  to  I1S8,  in  which  he  has  inaartad  many  original 
paacn,  and  pteaervad  many  facts  wliich  are  no  where  else 
lo  be  finind.  His  style  is  re<rular  and  good,  aud  his  work 
Ki  jn-  fr-v  from  lem  ndary  tali:>  slian  is  u.^ual  with  the  work.s 
of  h4»  iim«.    The  lieai  edition  is  that  by  Seldao,  intitled 


'  Eadmeri  Mi  iiachi  Oantuariensis  Hi'^toriaa  Novornm,  sive 
sill  SfPculi,  Libri  Sex,'  fol.,  Lmdun,  iii23.  His  life  of  Su 
Anselm  was  first  printed  in  l  /nn).  at  Antwerp,  in  1651, 
under  the  title  of  •  Fralri-i  Edmeri  A  Agli  do  Vita  u.  Anselmi 
Aichiepiscopi  Gantuarieqsis,  Lihri  quo.*  Scv«-ral  others 
of  his  vrorks,  with  the  *  Ristoria  Novoruni,'  were  edited 
by  Ihe  congrcgati  in  of  St.  Manr  at  the  end  of  Father  Gcrbe- 
ron's  editions  of  the  wmks  of  St.  Aiisclm,  fol.,  Par.,  IC"5 
and  \:n.  His  Lives  of  St  Wiltrid,  St.  Oswald,  St.Dunstan, 
Sic,  with  that  of  St.  Anstdin,  were  inserted  by  Whisrton 
in  his  Anelia  Sacra.  (Tanner.  Btbl.  Brit.  Ilib. ;  PtbH  ad 
Opera  S.  inaetei  ut  anpr. ;  Chalmcra'a  Biogr.  Diet) 
EAGLE.  [FalconidVI 

EAGLE  (constellation).  [AqoILA.] 
EAGLE  (coin).  [Mo.nky.] 

K.\GLK,  Roman  Standard.  The  eagle,  ^ n  qrmbol  ol 
empire,  is  often  seen  on  antient  coins  and  medals,  and  pn 
none  more  frequently  than  on  those  of  the  Ptolcmieaof 
Egypt  and  the  Selcucidtn  of  Syriiu  A^  an  ensign  Of  Han- 
dara,  home  upon  a  spear,  it  was  used  by  the  Persians  in  the 
time  of  the  younger  Cyrtts.  (Xenoph.  Jno^.  i.  lU  ) 

Pliny  (Hitt.  Nat.  li.  x.  c.  4.  edit.  Hardomii,  lom.  i.  p.  j.i9) 
says  that,  till  the  time  of  C.  Marins,  the  Romans  um^I  iht 
different  animals  for  standards  the  wolf,  the  minotaur, 
the  horse,  the  boar,  and  the  eagle — ]>\i{  that  in  Marius's 
second  consulate  they  adopted  we  eagle  as  tho  aole ensign 
fur  thei^leglona. 

The  eagle  used  by  the  Romans  as  a  standard  ua.s  of  gold 
or  sUver:  the  latter  metal,  we  arc  told  by  Pliny,  was  most 
frcouently  used,  a-  tlie  n;ore  glitleriiig,  and  of  course  mmo 
reaaily  seen.  It  wa.-.  borne,  like  the  Persia^  eagle,  on  the 
summit  of  a  spear,  and  was  of  the  size  of  a  pigeoUi  with  its 
wings  disphiyed.  It  sometimes  rested  upon  a  cross  bar  on 
the  tup  of  the  apaar,  and  sometimes  upon  shields  piled  up. 
On  the  reveneaof  some  of  the  coins  of  AuguatMs  and  Galba, 
in  second  brass,  the  Icgionar}-  eagle  is  represented  holding 
:he  tli'inik'rboll  in  il-  t;.]  .i;i>,  tIio  small  si^e  of  the  eagle 
ofieii  ciiiti  ihiatvd  to  lU  i oiicealmeiit,  when  ihe  legion  to 
w  hich  il  liLlon^e<l  wa>  defeated.  The  name  uf  llie  legion  was 
usually  engraved  upon  it.  Tacitus,  in  his  ^nnais  \.  i.  60. 
relates  the  finding  of  the  eagle  of  the  q)nftteenth  legion  by 
(3annanieu»,  which  had  been  lost  in  the  maaaacce  ofVania. 

Cicero  (Catitm.  L  c.  24)  saya  that  CSatiline  had  a  ailver 
eagle  in  his  house  aa  Ilia  tutelar  diriiiity,  whicli  fraa  also  his 
standard  in  war. 

A  Roman  ca^le  in  Steel,  found  at  Silch<  sier,  presumed 
to  have  been  a  le^jionary  eagle,  was  exhibued  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries  in  1788  by  the  then  bishop  of  (Carlisle. 

Tlie  reader  will  see  u  great  deal  of  learning  disj^ayed 
upon  this  aud  the  standard  uf  the  cohorts  in  M7Le  Beeu'a 
'  Quatoraitoe  Mfmoirc  sur  la  Lraion  Roniaine ;  Dcs  En- 
scignes.'  Mem.  do  TAcademio  (Ics  Iiiscript.  torn.  .\xxv. 
4io.  I'ar.  irru.  pn.  -.irr-jus. 

E.-VGLE-WOOD,  one  of  thoM;  subsianci-s  of  which  the 
name,  from  similarity  uf  sound  in  a  foreign  language,  baa 
bean  couvertc-<l  into  anotlier  having  no  rel^nce  to  its  ori- 
ginal aignitication.  It  is  a  highly  ftagfant  WOod»  much 
esteemed  by  Asiatics  fur  burning  qa  incense,  and  known  in 
Europe  by  its  present  designation  since  the  Portuguese 
visiieil  and  iiiiiKirtcd  llie  suU.^t.uice  direct  fiom  the  Malayan 
i-laiids  ami  ihe  kiii^iLmi  of  Si. mi,  w  here  it  has  always  been 
abundant,  and  long  ealabli^lied  as  an  article  of  commerce. 
The  Maktyan  name  u  agiia,  whence  the  wood  was  called 
pau-d'agila  by  the  Pertuguase.  and  has  since  been  con- 
verted into  faiCKd'aguila,  and  pao-d'aquihw  bais-d'aiglab 
eagle-wDod,  and  a|;el-nont 

From  the  Malayan  agilu  has  probably  Innm  dcrivc<l  thv 
Sanscrit  o^ara,  whence  wc  have  the  Hmdu  (i^^fdr,  if  not 
from  tho  more  familiar  apj>elLition  ^nn.f  i,  by  which  eagle- 
wood  IS  also  known  in  ihe  Mala) an  .Archipelago.  In  Per- 
sian works  on  Materia  Medica  m  use  in  India,  we  learn 
ftom  Or.  Royle  OUutir.  o/Himal.  Bot.,  &c)  that  several 
kinds  of  firagrant  wood  are  described  under  the  AiaMo  name 
aod  (iattd  and  ud  of  Garcias),  and  that  be  himself  obtained 
three  kinds  in  tho  bazaars  of  India,  called  aod-i  AintW, 
aod-i-cMnee,  a.ni[  njhl-i-kinHtr^e  (cxulvnuy  tlie  a]  i  imoncum 
of  Arabian  autbars».  and  that  with  the  above  H  indu  a  Greek 
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•jmoayittv,  agtHsehtg,     tiao  given,  and  mom  especially 

applied  to  atKl-i-kimam\  whirh  is  ulso  railed  aod-i-bukliour, 
inccntte-wood.  As  ii^diiuiiife  is  no  duubt  u  corruptiDn  of 
the  agallochum  of  Diocioorides.  descrilK  il  h\  him  as  a  fr^- 
nnt  wood  from  India  and  Arabia,  it  Is  intercsttug  lo  tiad 
thmt  the  translators  from  the  Greek  into  the  Arabic  of  the 
Kbool  of  Bagdad  settled  tliece  ajmonyias  at  a  time  when 
thew  must  hava  been  well  aoqiuuntod,  from  their  prufeaaion 
and  position,  with  Um  sttbstanoei  to  whidi  both  lh«  Giaek 
and  Arabic  namca  were  applied.  Serapion  and  AvicMUta 
dMcribe  several  kinds  of  this  fragrant  wood,  and  the  latter 
under  both  agalugcn  or  a^haloojee,  and  aod,  which  in  the 
Latin  version  ii  translatud  Xylixdue,  a  name  that  was  ap- 
pliwl  hy  the  later  Greek  nutlical  wntcrs  to  agallochum, 
wliLiiLL  we  have  lignum  aloes,  Ugn-aloe,  and  aloes-wood,  the 
oruin  of  which  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  aaMftain, 
tmnm  we  f>i!pyva<«o  it  to  be  a  eoiruption  of  agila  ;  ftr  the 
hitte  r,  srentli'ss.  spjou^'-tcxtured  stems  of  the  genus  aloe 
could  not  a.tiuiil  any  substitute  for  this  frujjrunt  wood,  or  be 
thought  to  yield  it,  at  leas-t  by  the  Arabs,  w  ho  were  well 
acquainted  with,  and  aocurateiy  desi^nbe  aloes,  and  tho 
place,  Socotm,  where  the  best  kind  is  found.  Though  Dio- 
MDiidat  notices  only  one,  which  some  supposed  to  be  the 
Itevm  cf  Pliny,  several  kinds  of  agallochum  are  described 
by  Serapion  and  Avioenna,  which,  a:!  it  is  not  possible  at 

Jiresent  to  identify,  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice,  and  there- 
brc  we  shall  refer  only  to  the  three  sinds  which  have  been 
traced  to  the  trees  yielding  them,  by  nuturalists  who  have 
visited  the  countries  where  these  are  indigenotis. 

An  Ag^uila  bravu  (wild)  is  mentioned  by  Garcias  as  prO' 
duced  near  Capo  Comorin,  in  the  southern  part  of  tho  In- 
diMi  pontnwila,  and  in  thoitland  of  Ceylon:  but  the  tree 
yMdini^  thb  wood  haa  not  been  aseertained.  Rumphius 
{Herb.  Amb.  ii.  p.  40),  describes  t«  V.ini!^  of  agallorhuin  s-jiu- 
riutn,  found  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  one  of  which  he  calls 
Guro  Tsjam].t2r,i,  .  Inch  i  described  as  havinj;  leaves  and 
flowers  resembling  those  of  the  celebrated  champa,  Michelta 
ehttmpaea,  and  nay  be  a  species  of  the  same  ^onus.  A  third 
kind  of  •purioua  agalloebum,  differing  much  from  the  others 
wM  as  ftam  tiw  gennine,  he  describes  in  anotlior  part  of 
his  work,  ii.  p.  840,  as  the  produce  of  his  Arbor  rscfpcani, 
so  called  flrom  the  acridity  of  its  juice  blinding  people,  and 
wliii  li  iha Bxceecaria  agalloeha  ^^^  l^Mmmwf..  Coiisnlennfi 
that  KumphiuB,  in  originally  describing  thisi  tree,  has  >.ai<l 
'  LiLTiLuiij  hoc  tantam  cum  agallocha  similitudineui,'  and  as 
affording  a  substitute  for  that  substance,  it  is  nut  surprising 
that  it  should  be  frequently  quoted  as  the  tree  which  yields 
the  gsnuino  agaJhwliiun,  «r  chMft-wood.  Fee  {HuL  JM. 
Pkarm.)  ttatao  Aat  he  bad  aeen  a  geiAiine  specimen  of  4e 
wood  of  this  tree,  and  thnt  its  fragrance  rannol  be  cuni pared 
with  the  agallochum  ui  I^oureiro.  Dr.  Roxburgh  mentions 
that  the  wood-cutter- of  the  Delta  of  tiie  Ganges,  thouj^li 
well  aequaintod  with  the  highly  acrid  and  very  daugerous 
inilky  juice  of  this  tree  (there  called  geria),  do  not  moilion 
agaUoehiim  of  any  kind  being  found  in  this  tree. 

Of  dm  two  kinds  of  agallochum  which  are  most  >'alued, 
aod  both  considered  genuine,  one  ia  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Calambap,  ar.d  the  other  as  the  Garo  of  Malacca. 

The  first,  call'  1  f.lambac,  and  agall'xJium  jirimanum 
by  Rumphius,  appears,  as  far  as  hitherto  known,  to  he  a 
native  or  Codiin  China  only,  growinfr  on  the  mountains 
of  that  countiy  in  about  1 3°  of  N.  lat,  near  the  great  river 
Lavuro.  which  mav  be  the  Mcikeog  flowing  hetwoan 
Cochin  China  and  the  Laos.  Thia  trao  wm  BUied  Ahtatjf* 
hm  axattoekum  by  Loureiro,  Fl.  CaeMn  CMneiuif,  p.  337, 
an;l  ji|;iri  1  hv  liiin  in  DecandriaMono^ynia,  and  des<'ribed 
ti^  u  lofty  iiL-ti  Willi  erect  stem  and  branches,  long  lan- 
ceolate shiniiip  leaves,  terminal  bunches  of  tlowers,  with 
a  woody,  falcate,  ooe'seeded  pod  tor  its  fruit,  whence  it  is  | 
teferreo  by  De  Candolle  to  the  natural  fiimily  of  Legimu- 
tUMs.  Lcmreiro  states  that  the  wood  of  this  tree  ia  white 
\T\il  inodoroiu^and  that  its  fragrance  ia  the  fwnlt  ofdwaaae, 
when  the  oily  portions  thicken  into  resin  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  tree,  and  that  no  part  of  the  tree  is  milky  or 
p<iis.>nous,  but  that  paper  is  made  frcm  lU  barkinOmllin 
China,  as  in  Japan  from  that  of  the  mulberty. 

The  next  kind  of  agallochum  i<i  that  commonly  called 
garos,  and  to  which  the  name  of  ea^le-wood  is  more  fre- 
quently mplied,  aod  which  lus  long  been  an  article  of  ex- 
pon  mm  MnliMw  and  the  kinipkim  of  Siam.  Specinmna 
of  tba  traa  whioh  yield  thie  wvre  Urot  obtained  by  M.  Son- 

Oerat  in  hisseeotid  vo^nirr"  to  Inrlin,  from  ivhich  probably 
Mva  been  givtn  the  tigure  aud  descnpuou  by  Lamarck. 


(Ems.  MUh.,  t,  p.  49,  lllttitr.  t  376.)  The  pitaat  he  naawA 

Atpularia  MaUuceiuu.  This,  the  Giim  ae  Afalaeoa,  was 
introduced  by  I>r.  Roxburgh  into  the  Botanic  Garden  ul 
(Julcuttii.  not  to  be  distinguished  from  specimens 

of  a  tree  called  ugtum,  which  is  a  iiattvout  titu  muuataiDOU« 
tracts  east  and  south-east  from  Silhet,  between  24"  and  Si" 
of  N.  lat.,  which  tlowers  in  April,  and  ripens  its  seed  in 
August,  and  which  he  says  thero  can  be  little  or  no  doubt 
fbmuhes  the  leal  Oalwahee  or  Agallochum  of  the  nntiMiie ; 
adding,  that  there  leemi  more  reason  to  thbik  tuat  it  was 
carried  to  China  from  our  eastern  frontier,  than  lo  sup{Hisc  it 
was  carried  from  Cochin  China,  or  any  other  country  m  ilie 
vicinity  of  China,  whore  it  h»s  always  been  in  ^'reat  de- 
mand. Small  quantities  are  xjmetimea  imported  into  CmI- 
cutta  by  sea,  from  the  castw  anl ;  but  such  is  always  deemed 
inferior  to  that  of  Sdhet.  (A/adL  ii.  B.483.)  AatheMn- 
lacoa  plant  htd  net  ilowered.  Dr.  RexMirgh  wa«  noaUe  to 
decide  that  they  were  positiwly  the  same  -ar  h  tho^e  fruii> 
Silhet,  and  therefore  named  these  Atmilana  anallwhn,  a-* 
another  species  of  the  same  genus.  By  this  name  it  haa 
been  figured  in  Royle's  Jihuir.  i.  36,  i'.  1,  from  a  drawinij 
by  Dr.  Hamilton  of  a  plant  which  he  called  Agalktchum 
officinarum,  and  which  be  found  near  Goalpati^  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Bengal  This  drawing  is  illostrated  with 
diawwitiona  by  Dr.  Ijnoley  To  the  above-quoted  work,  and 
the  liter's  *Natnnl  System  of  Botany,'  we  refer  for  tho 
botanical  details  and  the  characters  of  the  family  otAgm- 
lariacetr,  to  which  this  genus  gives  its  name.  The  fragrant 
nature  of  genuine  agila  or  eagle-wood  is  well  known,  and 
that  it  has  from  very  early  periods  been  employed  both  by 
the  natives  of  India  and  of  CbinaM  iBwmti'  Mr.  Finlavsuu. 
in  his  visit  to  Siam,  Mijr^thnttheeananmptioiiofthii  highly 
odorilbnoa  wood  ia  veiy  eonaidenble  in  SiuB,  but  that  the 
greatest  part  is  cxpi-rt*  1  China.  In  the  latter,  it  is  used 
in  a  very  economical  luiiiiiier;  the  wood  being'  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder  and  mi.ved  with  a  giunmy  ;  ul  .  t.ince  is  laid 
over  a  &maU  shp  of  wood,  about  tlw  sise  of  bull-rush,  so  a» 
to  form  a  tirotty  thick  coating.  This  is  lighted,  and  kivca 
out  a  feeble  but  grateful  perftune.  Fkenen  autbon  iniotm 
us  that  the  eagle>waod  was  bomad  at «  patftmie  by  Nm- 
poleon  in  the  imperial  palace. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  subject  without  inquiring  whe- 
ther the  suli>taii<cs  of  which  we  liave  been  trcatini;  are  ihti 
li^n  aloes  uf  S'*nptiire,  aJmltAk,  masc.  ahei,  whose  plural  i* 
iiltaliiii.  It  wiiidd  bi-  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  subject 
in  a  small  coiii|).iss,  or  without  referring  to  the  numeruua 
dissertations  wjiich  have  been  written  on  it:  but  it  may  Iw 
obeMSved,  that  these  mif^t  have  been  much  snortened,  if  tha 
aufliota  had  been  naturalists,  or  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  natural  history  and  usa^jes  of  eastern  countries;  such 
information  would  at  least  have  prevented  any  species  of  aiou 
■  being  considered  or  tii^ured  us  the  far-famed  and  frai^raiit 
lign-aloo  from  a  mere  similarity  in  sound.  In  the  present  in- 
stance,  the  diAcultv  is  increased  by  the  supposea  necetiity 
of  reooDciUng  the  diffeientpeawgM  in  which  Ugnpaloateie 
mentioned.  in  MmiAera,  6,  where  it  iamentmned 
as  a  tree  planted ;  hut  in  the  three  other  passages,  Pror. 
viL  17,  Pialmt  xiv,  9,  and  Canticles,  iv.  14,  it  is  enumerated 
with  the  most  fragrant  pnxiucts  of  the  East,  as  cinnamon, 
cassia,  calamus,  camphor,  frankincense,  myrrh,  spikenard, 
and  saffron.  Here  we  may  observe,  that  a  substance  whidi 
waa  indigenoiu  in  a  country  was  not  likely  to  have  been  an 
trtide  dio  of  commerce  from  a  far  country  in  dmao  early 
tinea;  end  that  tharefores  aa  it  ia  disputed  whether  the 
word  ahall  be  tretuleted  tmttt  or  Hgn-aitm,  the  word  may 
perhaps  be  used  in  a  poetical  sense,  as  it  is  (Imufjlit  to  Ijc  by 
some  commentators.  In  the  three  jiassages,  it  may  l<t.<  noted, 
that,  except  saiidul-wood,  there  is  no  other  substance  which 
could  be  so  well  enumerated  with  those  with  which  it  ut 
found  in  oonncxioii  as  the  agila  wood  of  ^Bait,  w  hetlicr  we 
oonaider  ita  high  prioe.  deliwte  peiflnnBbOV  the  hmg  time  in 
wUeh  it  haa  beeii  heldinh^eetinMian.whila  theaimt- 
larity  of  its  name  i.s  at  the  mw  lime  fMnwlmUe. 
BAGRK.  [Bork] 

EAR.  Many  anim  il.  imquestionably  enjoy  tlie  faculty 
of  hesuing  to  a  limited  extent,  which  are  found,  upon  exa- 
mination, to  be  unprovided  with  organa  exchl^i^ely  uppro- 
prialed  to  the  ooneenttetioa  and  transmission  of  sound.  In 
fact,  the  seme  of  haoring  1%  strictly  speaking,  only  a  leAne* 
neni  of  the  sense  of  touch.  The  impressious  with  w  hich 
ft  ia  eonirersant  arise  wholly  [Arousncs]  from  (lecuhar 
undulations  of  the  panic  li  ,  of  ordinar)-  matter,  propagated 
in  obedience  to  its  ordmary  laws  through  be  meiLum  ir 
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wnich  the  animal  livt?*,  and  impinging  more  or  less  imme- 
diately upon  a  sensitive  part;  they  have  no  nefe-^ir^  do- 
pendence.  like  those  of  sieht,  upon  the  ai^ncy  of  the  more 
subtle  fluids;  nor  hare  they  any  connexion,  like  those  of 
bomU  Kui.  taita,  mOk  what  may  be  called  ^  ehmkai  pro- 
pertiM  of  nnttar.-  If  to  dm*  eonrideratiMtt  it  be  added 
that  the  vibratile  substance*  which  ai^  pflramonly  found 
to  inclose  the  scnsorium  uro  not  ill  qualified  to  pnrtiripatc 
in  the  undulations  of  the  surrjuiuliii^'  iiiednini,  h  1  '  htv 
them  onvards  to  the  internal  seat  of  perceptiou,  the  rt-ader 
will  be  prepared  to  learn  that  the  only  ettential  part  of  the 
organ  of  haamig  »  a  nerve,  not  materially  diSbrant  from 
thaw  of  eamiDan  wnaation,  lodged  at  a  suHIcient  depth^to 
be  Boeured  from  external  injury,  and  suffleiently  eeoritive 
lo  be  affected  by  these  delicate  hnpulsot.  Thit  is  eaUod 
Hmocotutie  or  audit»ry  nerve. 

It  is  probable  that  oven  the  lowest  animals  provided  with 
a  nervous  system  are  able  to  peneivo  the  notices  thus  con- 
v^fod  of  external  objects,  and  turn  thcui  to  account  in  the 
degflii  necessary  fiir  thair  Mcurity  and  comfort  But  to 
■Mi  tho  ineraaaiitg  vaota  and  miniitar  to  the  multioliod 
fteuIliM  of  the  iBOfe  con 

part?  arc  found  to  he  tidtied  in  nomething  like  a  recular 
kucces&ion  as  wc  advance  upwanls  in  the  scale,  eacli  lower 
gr.ido  possessing  the  rudiments  of  some  additional  pnjvision 
more  fully  de\-eloped  in  the  next  above,  till  the  organ 
IflMbes  its  greatest  amplification  and  final  perfection  in 
BHD  and  the  other  mammalia.  The  partieular  me  of  many 
«f  Iheae  flobaidiary  parti  hat  not  yvt  been  exptained.  We 
know  in  general  that  thev*  must  intrease  tlie  force  and 
xivuijiess  of  the  iropreMion  ;  that  tin  y  afford  indications  of 
its  direction,  and  tlie  means  of  appvecialiuf,'  minule  sliatlea 
of  difference  in  its  kmd  and  degree,  and  in  the  frc(|uency  of 
its  repetition ;  that  some  of  them  add  to  the  secunty  of  the 
organ  without impaittne  its  delicacy;  and  that  others  serve 
to  adjust  its  pocitioii  and  to  adapt  it  to  various  changes  in 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  It  would  be  superfluous,  in 
a  work  addressed  to  the  general  reader,  and  limited  in 
space,  to  traci' these  j^radual  and  (•om[)licated  changes:  we 
must  content  ourj«;lvt!A  with  nutieiiif^  some  of  tlie  most  im- 
portant of  them,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  desinplion  of  the 
organ  as  it  exi»ts  in  man:  advising  thu  curious  inquirer, 
after  be  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
that  onm  md  with  the  daaiincation  of  antoula  ky  CJuvier, 
■B  oiiwui  of  whieh  is  gitvn  in  a  fcnner  part  of  thfe  work 
[Amatomy,  Coupah\tivk].  to  consult  the  admirahlc  essay 
on  this  subjwt  hv  Professor  Grant,  in  the  third  part  uf  hm 
'  Outlines  of  Commrative  Anatomy,'  whore  he  will  find  a 
c-jmprehensive  and  masterly  summary  of  all  that  is  known 
on  tlie  soliijeet.  ftom  which  we  should  be  inclined  to  quote 
lamlj  hen^  wore  apaee  allowe<l  und  seloetum  eaof. 

fho  JKodi^  (star-fish,  sponges,  &c,),  whieh  oonetilote 
the  lowest,  and  in  point  of  variety  and  number  by  far  the 
mcMt  comprehensive  division  of  Cuvier,  appear  to  be  uni- 
versaUy  unprovided  with  an  ori;un  of  hearing:  many  of 
them  have  no  nervous  system,  and  ar»  therefore  probably 
ahoKethcr  devoid  of  the  sense. 

Too  ArtiaUata,  which  form  the  next  division,  are  all  fur- 
Ohlied  wflh  a  nervous  system,  and  it  is  likely  that  they  all 
ci^oy  the  senae  of  hearta^.  Indeed,  aome  of  them  an  able 
to  expreas  their  feoUngs  and  wants  to  their  fellows  means 
cf  peculiar  sounds,  of  which  the  r-i;  k'  t  and  (jueen  bee  arc 
well-known  exarople^".  Wc  tind  aeeor<lii;^'lv,  that  ni  many 
.>f  the  more  perfect  sjieeies  the  extreuiity  of  tlie  aniustic 
nerve  is  expanded  upon  a  simple  kind  ol  cuditory  instru- 
ment consisting  of  a  whittdi  membranous  bag  uf  fluid, 
llaeed  within  we  head  in  a  somewhat  lar^rer  cavity,  the 
^mee  hetween  them  being  also  occupied  by  flnid.  This 
1-  <it  ;:ited  near  the  ouier  feeler?,  dt  anlmrur.  When 
.iiiiiiial  livesinwater.it  is  commonly  coinpleie  ;  if  in 
a.r.  tbere  is  a  roviiid  external  opening;  eloscd  hy  a  thin, 
tenteand  tmn^'parent  membrane,  tihuwing  tiie  w  hite  colour 
widnn,  to  winch  the  hag  adheres,  and  which  receives,  con- 
etntmtost  and  tnuumits  the  sonorous  vibrations  of  the  sur- 
leanding  medium.  This  Idnd  of  arrangement  teems  to  be 
necessary,  among  other  reason»,  for  the  purpose  of  indi- 
cating the  direction  of  the  sound,  which  is  probably  made 
known  in  part  by  the  clearer  vibration  of  the  meTubrane 
when  turned  in  that  du-eoiion.  and  in  part  b)  a  comparison 
of  the  impressiotis  on  tlie  two  sides;  for  this  oilman,  like  all 
athsfi  which  bring  the  animal  into  relation  witit  the  outer 
Vorid  {ts  distiDZuifched  from  vital  organs),  is  always  double 
■MinuMttNU.  ItmyboobMrndtbat  the  mm  d» 


tribated  to  the  membranous  bag  just  described  is  ^iven  on 
by  that  whidi  supplies  the  antenna  with  its  c\<|uisite  sens* 
uf  touch:  some  have  thought,  but  perhaps  errooeovsly, 
tiiai  the  tunOHf  of  haanng  iwidas  in  Iha  anteniw  then* 
selves. 

The  parts  we  have  enumented  are  lit  fimnd,  with  oibon^ 

in  the  higher  animals,  nnd  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
essential  parts  of  an  oruan  of  distinct  hearing.  The  cavity 
is  called  the  vettibule;  the  soi\  membranous  bai^  of  (luid  it 
the  vettibular  sac;  the  round  external  opening  is  called, 
from  its  shape  in  man  and  most  other  animals,  the/eti^«fra 
ovaH*;  thu  fluids  within  and  without  the  sac  are  rallod 
respectively  the  endo-lymph  and  peri^tfrnph,  (Mst*  wilMo. 
wi^  aioana) ;  the  latter,  beinj;  analogous  to  the  fluid  dis- 
oovered  by  Cotugno  in  the  internal  ear  of  mammalia  is 
sometim<»  called,  after  his  name,  the  limtor  Cotunni. 

Tile  principal  tribes  of  the  Articulata  ascertained  to 
possess  organs  of  tins  kind  are  t)ie  air-breatliing  iMtecto  of 
tile  orders  Hymenoptera  (beesj,  Orthoptera  (grasshoppers), 
and  Coteoptera  (beetles) ;  the  Arachmda  (spiders),  and  the 
Deetfioekmt  crutlaua,  such  as  the  lobster  and  crab.  In 
the  common  black  beetle  they  are  very  conspicuous,  ap- 
DcarinR  externally  in  the  form  of  round  white  points  on  the 
head,  a  little  nearer  the  middle  line,  and  somewliat  higher 
than  the  base  of  the  lon^  outer  antennu).  In  the  lomiter 
they  are  contained  in  a  small  nipple-hke  prominence  or 
papilla  upon  the  under  part  of  the  moveoblo  base  of  the 
anteniuD^  lookias  downward*  and  Jbrwarda.  ^ia  p^l^ 
consists  of  a  sobslance  InurAar  and  more  brittlo  and  pMH 
bably  more  vibratile  than  the  rest  of  the  fheil. 

The  Afolluitca,  though  placed  higher  in  the  scale  of 
animals  by  Cuvier,  ili>  not  afford  s.j  many  examples  of 
animals  possessing  a  distinct  or^an  of  hearing  a.s  tlie  Arti- 
culata. 8uch  as  have  been  discovered  all  belong  to  he 
order  of  the  Cepfialofiod*  with  two  brtmehi^,  or  giUsi  which 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  trV»  lliibee  in  their  atmetlim 
than  tho  other  moUusks. 

In  the  Sepia,  or  cuttle-fish,  which  belongs  to  this  onler,  and 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  rest,  there  is  a  protube- 
rance under  the  elastic  justly  interment  nt  the  buck  part 
of  the  head  wliich  contains  tlie  ear.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of 
symmetrical  vestibules,  each  contaminir  an  oval  «ar  tilled 
and  surrounded  with  fluid.  On  the  interior  surface  of  this 
sac  the  acoustio  nerre  is  expanded  in  the  form  of  a  white 
mnoous  pulp.  The  aae  is  supported  in  the  perilymph  not 
only  by  an  aidhesion  to  the  inner  side  of  tlie  parieies  of  the 
vestibule  at  tlie  entrance  of  the  nerve,  but  also  by  a  fine 
net-work  of  fibrils  whicli  pass  from  its  <iiiter  surface  to 
numerous  prominent  points  on  the  mucr  surface  of  the 
vestibule.  There  is  no  fenestra  ovalis,  or  membrsiM^  at  All 
the  lobster  and  the  air^bnatbiog  insects,  but  the  sac  eon- 
tains  a  small  loose  bony  or  chalky  cooeretion.  oallod  an 
oiolitke  (ovc-^roc,  the  ear,  and  XiOo(,  a  Stone),  which  answers 
the  same  purpose,  namely,  to  indicate  the  degree  and  direc 
tion  of  sound  :  for  just  as  we  estimate  a  weight  by  poising 
it  in  the  hand,  or,  if  it  be  suspended,  by  gently  pushing  it 
from  us— tiius  measurinir  in  our  minds  the  muscular 
tension  necessary  to  support  it,  or  tlie  force  required  to 
overcome  its  inertia,  and  conscious  of  the  direction  in  which 
wo  •xflrtourmiMeka-'^  conversely  (the  weight  and  inertia 
of  the  bifittai  always  remaining  the  same),  the  degree  and 
direction  of  a  vibratory  force  affecting  it  from  without 
throui^h  thctnediiim  of  the  integuments,  the  iianetes  of  the 
vestibule,  and  (he  thuds  within,  may  beestimatcil  by  a  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  the  animal  of  the  nature  of  the 
stress  on  the  sensitive  membranes  and  fibrils  which  siip' 
port  it,  which  by  their  elaaticify  restnin  and  redress  the 
slight  movements  impressed  upon  it  This  should  be  borne 
in  mind;  for,  as  we  shall  sec  further  on,  it  is  in  some 
degree  by  tins  exertion  uf  iho  tnu»cuiar  »fme,  a.s  Su  Charles 
Bell  has  ealletl  that  by  whuli  we  judije  of  weigiit  and 
tension,  that  the  human  ear  is  eiiubled  tu  esttiinale  the  in- 
tensity of  sound.  Other  curious  particulars  as  lo  the  func- 
tion of  otolithes  migh^  bo  cnlargea  upon ;  but  wo  have  »aid 
enough  to  explain,  as  wo  think,  too  most  important  of 
them ;  and  to  correct  the  miastntements  of  authors  who 
tell  us  that  they  are  intended  to  fncreaie  the  intensity  of 
the  vibrations  of  sound :  they  appear  to  us  rather  calculated 
to  diminish  it,  a«  the  board  rioatuiL;  in  the  bucket  of  the 
water-carrier  tends  lo  prevent  tlie  fluid  fi>im  dashiiii^  o\er 
the  side.  They  undoubtedly  play  on  important  uari  in  the 
organ  of  hearing,  eapeoiaDy  in  the  larger  fishes,  whew 
thsf  m  m«n  nummmMi  and  attiiQ  n  consklerabia  siw; 
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fiiit  it  ii«  iliflicult  to  cQpenw  tint  tiwf  ate  panaMad  of  any 

ittlentativ€  pmver. 

TIm  v«rM>rated  c)&£sc»  of  tbe  Boimsl  kingdoiOt  com- 
prising the  true  fish. reptiles,  birds,  and  the  niammalin,  arc 
all  provided  with  aeoustie  orgoas,  which  arc  \  prj-  various  in 
their  degrees  of  complexity,  but  much  exceed  in  that  respect 
the  comparatively  simple  organs  of  the  inferior  divisions. 

•  In  tho  c;irtilii2;inous  fisiie-,  such  ;is  \Im  ra\  and  llic 
anark,  the  ve^ubule  is  deeply  imbtidJed  ii^the  t  laiin  wMs 
of  tho  back  part  of  the  cranium,  noar  its  junction  \vi;li  tlic 
spine.  The  fenestra  ovalis,  closed  by  a  tense  tratisnarent 
membrane,  fates  upvards,  backwards,  and  towarus  the 
middle  Uae^  The  nembnuM  ia  placed  obliquely  at  the 
bottom  of  a  more  aaperOeial.  flattened,  tubular  cavity,  which 
tcrinitiatcs  beneath  the  integument  in  a  kind  of  forked  ex- 
tn  iini).  :uitl  may  be  con<u(lered  a«  a  rudiment  of  the  ^ym> 
f  tini/ni.  or  iii'.Mlo  e;ir,  uf  the  higher  vertcbrata,  with  its 
eustacbiiui  lube.  The  inner  surface  of  the  membrane  U 
turned  towards  three  itacculi,  one  of  wliich  is  much  larger 
than  the  rest,  unnged  at  tbe  opposite  side  of  tho  cavi^  of 
the  vestibule,  vbA  oontainmg  eu^  aa  otolithe.  The  sacs 
are  filled  with  a  thick  gelatinous  cndolymph,  which  ad- 
neres  to  the  lapilli,  and  serves,  with  minute  iilamenls  such 
a.-*  those  in  the  sepii,  t*>  biculy  iluiu.  Tlir  vestibule  is 
filled  with  a  limpid  aqucuUA  p<ifilymph,  traversed  in  all  di- 
rt-<aiun8  by  a  fine  cellular  network,  by  means  of  which  its 
contents  are  supported  in  their  relative  situations.  Besides 
the  fenestra  ovalis,  other  perforations  lead  out  of  the  ves- 
tibule itite  three  arched  cylindrical  canals  of  cobaiderable 
diameter  and  dimensions,  the  diverging  curves  of  whidi 

take  a  wido  ciii  uif  williiii  lliu  i  r:ini:»l  carlilHL^e,  and  tcrmi- 
iiati'  at  huili  L'luls  in  ihi^  i-t-ntral  cavity.  Tlicse  passafjcs, 
I'ruin  lhf:r  sitiKHion  ami  f  irtn,  -iw-  calliMl  tlu'  aiitcriDi-,  pos- 
terior, and  iiorizonlal  iemtcircul*tr  canah.  Within  tlic 
eaiMl9»  in  which  the  vestibular  |>erilymph  freely  circutateSb 
tluxe  ere  three  similarly  enrred  but  more  slender  mem- 
branous elastic  tubes :  tney  are  nowhere  fn  contact  wtdi 
tlie  sides  uf  the  iMiials,  but  aiv  suspi'tuli  d  in  Ihr  midst  of 
tlicni  by  iiicaiis  of  liic  cellular  ut'twurk  ubuvf  uientioncd. 
Th*  y  all  swell  out  at  <inc  i  nd  like  a  flask  {ampulla)  as  they 
enter  tliu  \estibule,  after  %vbich  the  anterior  and  horizontal 
tubes  separately  enter  a  common  )M)uch  or  sinu$;  into  tliis 
their  other  ends  likewiaeopen  bjaoonduit  common  to  both. 
The  posterior  tube,  wllieh  IB  tM  latest  and  longest,  after 
forming  its  ampulla,  resumes  its  former  calibre,  and  passing 
along  the  floor  of  the  vestibule  under  the  largest  fuc,  to 
wbiidi  it  is  cDiiiH'ctecl  by  the  iiet'Workt  reCums  IDtO  itiidf, 
thus  completing  a  icparalt-  circuit. 

Tbf  lliiid  contents  of  tlie  several  membranous  cavities  do 
not  communicate  with  each  other  or  with  the  vestibular 
perilymph;  though,  as  they  iio  in  cio»c  apposition,  their 
vihr^ions  an  mutually  iutefdian|[eable. 

Hie  aeoustie  nerre  ia  distribateain  two  principal  branches 
only  to  the  sar^  and  tlic  anipwlhc;  cliidly  tn  the  latter,  to 
which  it  gives  a  «  hito  coKmr.  The  lllaim  iits  form  a  fine 
iii^t-wiirk  on  till-  ouiside  ol'  ihu  ampulht'.  and  then  pu-rcing 
tiioir  parietes,  are  rai.st-ii  up  within  into  a  kiml  ui  crescentic 
screen,  in  order  |>robably  that  they  may  be  more  exposed 
to  the  impulse  of  the  vibrations  descending  along  the  aque- 
ous eiulolyinph  of  tiie  semidreular  tubes.  All  the  parts  we 
have  described  are  transparent,  except  the  opaqiic  ampull.i' 
and  the  solid  cretaceous  otolithes.  We  liave  bmi  purlimlar 
in  \im-  accdimt  uf  these  membranous  parts,  which  an-  found 
With  little  essential  variation  in  all  the  superior  aiuiuuLi. 
man  in<  luili'd,  iK-oause  m  the  cartilaginous  fishes  tlicy 
admit  of  more  easy  examination  from  their  great  sixe  and 
firmer  texture,  and  from  theaoftnesaof  the  cartilage  tliat 
enclossa  them.  In  man  and  the  mammalia,  they  aro  not 
only  much  smaller  and  more  delicate,  but  encased  in  the 
biirdest  hoin'  in  the  body,  from  which  i!  i^  ahiiu-t  iininis- 
sjblo  to  st'iKnato  them  with  sutbcit;at  ac»;ui-ucy  lu  Ikj  curtain 
ibut  the  description  is  correct 

In  some  cartilasiiious  fishes,  as  the  sturgeon,  the  fenestra 
ovalis  is  not  closoa  by  •  URDbranc,  but  by  a  round  button- 
like  piece  of  eemi-tranapntent  cartilage^  called  an  opereu- 
luin,  or  lid.f 

The  parts  are  similar  in  the  os^'oug  llshe8« esoept that 
they  have  generally  no  icnesUu  ovuhi. 
In  leipanis  than  is  but  one  sacculus  containing  chalky 

•  Sr»rf«  rTp  Aiiilitii,  I 
+  Thu  it  aim  foanil  in  thp  iiju  c.!.  •uLimMi,!  ,  'shich,n<  ronc>'rii«  tlic  i>ri:Mi  , 
•(  hrarioc  nwy  b«  ocxukU'riNl  ai  ll«  link  ln-iw.  i-u  lUb  ami  n-t>tlli->,  trwen-  i 


matter,  and  all  tbe  semicircular  tubes  cnnimunicate  witli  t 
central  membranous  sinus,  wbiclt  the  anterior  and  posterior 
tubes  enter  by  a  common  trunk.  Tlie  fenestra  ovsUis  i« 
clo.Ked,  not  as  in  fishes  by  a  membrane,  but  by  the  expanded 
tnimi>et-shaped  extremity  of  a  slender  hone  (oiftciiAim  ol 
culwiuUa}  ntladied  at  the  other  extremity  by  f  l^punent  to 
the  outer  end  of  tiie  intermaxillary  bone. 

Nearly  the  same  arrangement  of  the  internal  ear  prevails 
in  the  four-footed  reptiles  (turtle,  crocodile,  frog,  Urard); 
hut  a  new  and  imporiaiit  ste])  i-  liere  made  towards  the  ul- 
iimate  perfi.'ct;on  of  the  organ  by  the  development  of  an  air- 
cavity,  called  the  lyi/ipixrmm  ur  eur-drum,  between  the  vesti- 
bule and  the  taurfkoB  of  the  head.  IhissidditiaDi,  which,  save 
said,  lint  becomes  more  than  a  mete  rudiment  in  the  Ibur- 
footed  reptiles,  pcnnits  the  \  estihule  to  bo  place^l  with  (-qvA 
advantage  at  a  comparatively  greater  depth,  uiid  tlu-rellKi- 
ill  UTcater  securitv ;  hot  it  has  more  important  u.m.'s  in  reti 
Uenug  the  sound  more  clear,  and  facilitating  to  several 
ways  (to  be  presently  explained)  its  communication  to  the 
auditory  nerve.  Like  the  musical  instrument  from  irhich 
it  takes  its  luimc.  the  tympanum  is  provided  with  a  mem^ 
brane  tightly  stretched  upon  tho  margin  of  a  round  opening 
in  the  outer  part  of  its  bony  or  cartilaginous  wall ;  and  has 
ail  ojien  vent  or  i-assj^-e  called  al'ter  the  aiiatomi-t  who  dis- 
i;u\ejcd  it,  ihi)  Eii--t<\clii<in  tube,  leading  forwards  from  the 
cavity  to  the  throat  or  h  ick  part  of  the  nostrils,  by  means 
of  which  the  air  wuhin  it  is  adjusted  to  the  variable  state 
of  the  atnmpheric  pressure  without.  If  the  animal  be  am- 
phibious, SB  many  Of  the  fiiur-footed  reptiles  are,  the  rocui- 
nrana  tympani  is  stilt  eoverad  entirely  by  integument, 
souii  times,  as  in  tlie  crocodile,  by  a  movable  flap  of  the 
scaly  hard  skin,  which  can  be  rai&ed  up  when  the  animal  is 
out  Lii  the  water:  more  frequently  however  the  membrane 
lies  entirely  uneath  the  skin,  heie  thinner  than  elsewhere 
on  the  head,  as  in  the  tortoise.  The  lacerta  aplis,  or  bask- 
ing lizard,  alonoi  which  lives  entirely  on  the  Und,  has  the 
membraiie  naked  to  the  air.  In  this  elass  of  antmab  the 
columella  is  not  directed  forwards  to  the  aiiKle  of  the  jaw 
as  in  serpents,  but  is  attached  by  a  cartilajmou^  eUremity  to 
the  cuiire  of  the  meinbrana  tyiii])ani,  and  iIiun  conveys  the 
collected  eil'eei  uf  its  vibrations  direcliy  to  the  fencijtra 
ovalis :  tbe  effect  of  this  arrangement  in  rendering  the  im- 
pression ot  sound  more  definite  must  be  <4>vious.  \a  some 
species  the  cartilaginous  portion  vt  the  oduicella  is  joined 
to  tho  bony  portion  at  an  acute  angle,  like  the  letter  V, 
which  adds  an  elasticity  to  the  mechanism  verv-  serviceabk- 
as  a  protLciiaii  to  the  delicate  parK  m  uIuu  the  fenestra  o\ti- 
lii>  froiu  the  iiijuiy  iliey  mij^ht  oiherw^-  sustain  by  a  blow 
or  undue  pressure  upon  the  meinbrana  tympani.  This  is 
the  case  with  tbe  lizard  mentioned  ahove^  in  which  iloi^ 
is  also  a  rudiment  of  the  muscle  which  lerTSa  il)  the  luu'  ' 
aninuls  to  tighten  the  membnne;  a  circomstaoca  which 
makes  this  elbow  in  the  columella  a  still  more  essential 
provision  against  sudden  chaU';es  in  the  di>taiuc  between 
tbe  centre  of  tho  uieiubiane  and  tbe  fenestra  uvaits.  It  i> 
wiii  tiiy  of  remark  that  in  oik  <  I.i^s  af  serpents,  the  c<eaiin 
« bhadwuruisj,  the  ear  is  as  cumplete  as  iu  any  of  the  four- 
footed  terrestrial  reptiles;  possessin^j  a  tympanum  with  its 
membranes,  a  Eustachian  tube,  and  a  ctdumella  bent  to  an 
angle.  This  departure  ftom  the  usual  rule  in  stfpents  ap' 
pears  to  he  one  of  those  compcnsatiens  so  ficijUi  nily  rai-i 
with  in  the  auiinal  kiui^duin,  the  or^an  of  sij^ht  iu  the 
ca'cilia  hi'iui:  iiiii.erlecil\  lUvcldped. 

iu  birds,  besides  a  greater  nicety  and  tenuity  in  tho  con 
formation  of  the  jxirts  liitherto  described,  the  e.^  is  fur- 
nished with  two  additional pnivisioos,  both  probably  of  great 
cuiisequenoe  to  the  perfection  of  the  organ.  The  first  is  a 
short  meatwn  audit-irius  cxlernm,  or  outer  passage,  w  hich 
removes  the  delicate  membrane  of  tbe  tympanum  to  some 
<1e|>th  from  the  surf  ICO  of  the  head,  and  thus  places  it  more 
securely,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  greater  advantage  for 
obsen  ing  the  direction  of  sound.  The  other  additiiinal  pro- 
vision in  birds  is  an  appcudage  to  the  mechantsm  of  tbe 
internal  ear.  This  is  a  small  conical  cavity  in  the  hone, 
somewhat  curved,  with  a  double  spiral  ridge  winding  lousd 
the  interior,  and  enclosing  a  cartilaginous  structure  so  mT' 
res]H.ndiii;^  in  f  rm  with  the  ridi;e  a-~  to  divide  the  cavity 
inti»  two  paruaotis.  These  cuiiinninu  aie  another  at 
tlic  ajiex,  and  with  the  vc>tihu'.e  and  tympanum  respec- 
tively, at  their  other  ends.  The  cavily  is  termed  the  Cochlm, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  spiral  shell ;  the  partition  com- 
municating with  tbe  internal  ear  is  the  4eai!it  (winding  stair) 
of  All  vwabuk ;  the  othev  |b  the  snoAi  tysmtat';  tb»  vgen- 
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ing  from  the  latter  into  the  tympauuin  is  called  ihc  foramm 
rotundum;  it  is  closod  by  a  membrane  to  ixcluilo  the  air  of 
thkt  nrity  while  it  permits  the  tran;sit  of  vibration  to  or 
ftoB  the  vestibular  ptirilymjib  within  ;  for  that  fluid,  pass- 
iof  up  Uie  ooehlM  by  Uia  amla  vesUbuUt  desoends  the  tcala 
trmpani.  and  bathw  the  iniwr  soifliee  of  tfie  membrane  of 
tbt  reiie*rra  rotunda.  The  cartilaginous  neicel  is  kept  in  its 
pla  e  hkc  the  semicircular  tubes  by  retiform  filaments,  and 
i»  "ivipplied  with  a  separate  branch  of  the  acoustic  iu'r\c, 
which  ramifies  and  expands  on  its  surface.  The  lajnlli, 
lAieh  seem  to  be  chiefly  a  provision  for  bearing  under 
vatti;  and  ara  therefore  larn  aod  solid  in  aquatic  and  am- 
[  bibioof  atdtoals,  appear  in  birds  only  as  fine  cnrstallizod 
^rain-i  uf  chalk  in  the  utrir/r.  or  sinus  of  the  vestibule,  ren- 
(i.  r:.i^  the  endolymph  somewhat  turbid.  The  columella  i.s 
■.Mi.'hi.  iml  tli-j  luembrana  tyinp  ini  pressed  outwards  by  it 
u  oinicquently  convex.  There  is  a  crescentic  fold  of  skin 
exteading  upwards  from  the  superior  margin  of  the  meatus 
exteniiiSt  sometimes  furnished,  as  in  the  homed  owl,  with  a 
fijjVP  of  feathers  which  can  be  spread  at  pleasure  like  a 
ta  to  catch  the  sound.  Tliis  fold  of  skiii  is  a  ruduuent  of 
the  emeha,  or  outer  ear,  of  the  mammalia. 

A>  wo  have  already  sJii'l,  it  is  only  in  this  last-mentionc-d 
divs  of  animals  that  the  ear  reaches  il*  complete  develop- 
mf-nt.  It  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  of  them  ;  the  difference 
being  only  in  the  compratiTe  sire  and  shape  of  the  oom- 
fatSu  fictt  of  Am  atgun,  and  not  in  Aeir  eiMntial  stnic- 
tan,  munber,  or  uxangmaMt. 

We  dull  thereftre  describe  the  orgail  In  one  spi  >  as 
mlv. 

ft^rL'  is  every  reason  to  supjvose  that  in  hearing:,  as  in 
-ylr.-  iii  ti:  has  no  superiority  nvcr  many  iif  the  lower  ani- 
nuU  except  what  arises  from  that  intellectual  supremacy 
aUch  enables  him  to  discriminate  and  compare  his  sensa- 
tiont  mora  justly  than  they  can  do.  Indeed,  it  is  certain 
dM  in  Am  mere  perception  of  sonnda  he  is  inferior  to  most 

of  tlNMBunalia,  and  probably  to  birtl< ;  and  if  the  nnisiciil 
fceultv  sbould  seem  to  inijtly  a  t;ieaier  perlbclion  of  the 
orp.'-i.  llic  error,  for  such  we  believe  it  to  he,  may  perhaps 
<li»a[  pear  Ujivn  retlection  We  therefore  sekn-t  the  human 
iir  as  the  type  of  the  organ  in  mammalia,  not  because  it  is 
ui  ioy  toqiect  more  complete  than  the  rest,  but  as  the  most 
istamig.  The  same  oeacription,  of  the  more  important 
parts  at  least,  might  be  appliea,  nearly  word  Ibr  word,  to  all. 

The  ports  now  to  be  described  fell  naturally  under  a 
ibreo-fold division  into  the  internal,  middle,  and  external  ear. 
!•  The  internal  ear,  comprising  the  ai'oustie  nt!r\"e,  vesti- 
ttlc,  and  labyrinth,  is  deeply  placed  in  I  he  interior  of 
tile  bead,  witnin  the  most  compact  and  hardest  of  the 
ktM^  Jwmrahiated  from  that  circumstance  the  petmus 
« Hrtion  of  the  temporal  bone.   Tills  wedge-like 
cr  Iriaagiuar  projection  passes  obliquely  inward  and  for- 
■sri  in  Am  direction  of  the  oisier  tube  of  the  ear.  form- 
itt? t  «trongly-raarke<l  knobby  ridge  within  the  cranium,  in 
tbe  lusis  or  floor  of  th;it  cavity.     Near  tin-  inner  point, 
■liich  nearly  xnecis  its  fillow  on  the  other  side,  and  upon  its 
poitttiot  dtdivity,  there  is  a  large  trumpet-like  hole  {meatm 
miil«rkt  iafennw)  into  which  the  sevpnth  cerebral  nerve 
(SlwteiDtheiMMib  oMwivete.    [Brain,  Nckve.]  The 
Wl»m  IMues  in  a  direetion  outwards,  and  tiurefore  ob- 
fifMlf ,  into  the  petrous  portion  for  halt  nn  ini  h.  and  then 
lenainatM  abruptly  in  two  fm  rtr,  or  jiits  ;  from  the  upper  of 
pOM  a  winding  canal  tlirougli  the  substance  of  the 
l»n'-,  which  is  the  course  of  the  inoior  nerve  of  the  face  (the 
fw-'tj  dura  of  the  seventh  pair),  which,  here  separating 
fr^n  tbr  auditory  nerve,  orjiortfo  moffit,  we  need  not  fbU 


of 


finds 


!»».  The  Utter,  a^ttb^  iolo  several  sets   ,  

"Jj^tkroogh  small  sieve-1!kc  openings  at  flie  bottom  of 

*l^rr  fovea  inin  the  infernal  car,  nod  is  here  di<itributed 

■wl**  «fparatc  jjortioiis  to  the  cochlea,  the  nmpullse  of 

™»  •eoldfcular  tube",  and  tl  i'  idrirlr,  or  v.  '-tibiilnr  'ac. 

iM  eocblta  is  more  complicated  than  in  birds  ;  it  coi>- 

?*t«flf  »  spiral  canal  in  the  bone,  gradually  diminisbine  as 

^Hccads  to  a  pobi^  wmmd  round  a  central  hollow  pttlar 

called  dw  SMdisiw,  or  newel.  ¥nm  Ub  ham  suu 

«et,  tktt,  niinely,  «Udl  may  be  considered  as  a  groove  in 

tte  ■odJolus,  a  thta  and  spongy  lamnlln  of  bone  projects 

more  than  half  across  the  en. a!,  .l^c' ndin::  in  a 

■w  iptral.  From  the  edge  of  liiis  lainellB,  (called  the 
•sintM  jr  ■    '  ■  ■         "  ■  -  - 


ciiul, 


pnniii]  a  membrane  passes  to  the  outer  surface  of 


tw»  ,  is  attached ;  thus  completing  the  aeporak 

wo  of  the  canal  bto  two  $caUt,  or  winding  pertitioas,  wUeh* 
>>>u<*«the  modt, aU  open  (as  befbiS)!^  loir^  and 


narrower  into  the  vestibule,  the  superior  and  larger  into 
tlie  tympanum  ;  each  tcala  taking  two  turns  ana  a  nalj 
round  the  modiolus  in  ascending  bom  the  base  of  the 
cochlea  to  the  cupola,  or  invertr>d  cup-shaped  caviQr  at  the 
summit,  plaeed  over  the  ftumc.  t«rtwrfiti(fwii)  into  vhieh 
the  top  of  the  raodbloB  opands.  Tfa«  ooeUea  ii  on  a  level 
with  the  vestibule  and  anterior  to  it,  the  ba«e  being  turntKl 
towards  the  meatus  intornus;  the  .summit  iuokint;  outwards 
■  itul  ;i  little  downwards,  is  turned  towards  tiio  sudden  bend 
of  the  wide  canal  in  the  petrou*  portion  of  the  teu>poral 
bone  by  which  the  internal  carotid  artery  enters  the  cavi^ 
of  the  head.  It  is  the  close  neighbourhood  of  thwHclwjpai 
it  paiaea  thraogh  the  eoupaet  bono  Ihnt  oooaakms  die  nnh- 
ing  sound  of  the  pulse  to  be  heard  when  the  car  is  placed 
upon  a  pillow,  or  the  attention  is  led  to  dwell  upon  what 
pa'-ses  within,  by  <leafness  arising  from  some  cause  not 
at{'e<'tjng  the  parts  esMiiitial  to  hearing.   The  modiolus  is 
hollow  to  some  di.stance  from  the  base.   Up  thia  ttdndar 
cavity  rises  the  large  cochlear  htaneh  of  the  acouatie  nerve, 
giving  olf  lateral  lllamenti  thwugh  minute  openings  ar- 
ranged spirally,  which  pass  through  the  light  spongy  bone, 
and  cmeree  frura  different  points  on  the  spiral  floors  and 
sidi's  uf  (lie  scalip,  where  they  ramify  m  a  delicate  pulpv 
exjKinsion  upon  the  membranous  tubes  which  line  the 
spiral  nsscous  canals  :  the  rt-st  of  the  cichlear  nerve  passea 
throu^^h  capillary  perforations  in  the  cul-de-sac  of  the  tubu- 
lar cavity ;  and  ascending  in  the  substance  of  the  central 
pillar  of  Uie  modiolus,  is  diatiibuted  thnragh  thabone  in  a 
similar  way  to  the  upper  turns  of  the  ooeBea  and  the  in- 
fundibiihiin.  The  two  other  branches  of  tho  acoustic  ner\  e 
are  distrihuted  to  the  vestibular  s;u-,  which  lies  in  a  round 
dcpies>ion  or  pit  in  llu-  barrel-shaped  i  a\iU  nl  Me;  vesti- 
bule, and  to  the  ampullro  of  the  semicircular  tube.-..  The 
latt^  all  meet  in  a  membranous  sinus,  or  utricle,  which 
ooeupies  another  distinct  pit  of  the  vestibule,  called,  from 
its  shape,  the  elliptic  fovea,  much  aoeordtD|(  to  die  arrange- 
ment already  described  in  other  animals.    The  pnnci])n' 
opening  from  the  vestibule  is  the  feiieslni  ovalis,  sitiiat«.?*i 
on  the  outer  Mde  l^^v  :      :he  tympanum,  which  is  closed  by 
a  membrane:  af  the  luwer  and  fiont  part  tliere  is  another 
opening  into  the  x  ala  vr^tiUuli  of  the  eodilea.    There  arc 
five  at  its  posterior  and  outer  aide,  which  lead  into  the 
semicircnlar  cuwhb  of  whioh  tha  ntperior  and  poatarior 
enter  the  vestlhnle  hjT  a  common  foramen.   The  sac  and 
utricle  each  contain  a  cretaceous  deposit,  which,  in  some  of 
the  lower  manitnalia,  has  the  (  (Uisistenc*- of  soft  i  hnlk.  The 
coehlea  and  semicircu-lar  canals,  from  their  cx)mplexity,  are 
termed  the  htbtjririth.    With  respttct  to  the  object  of  their 
peculiar  arrangement,  not  even  a  probable  ootyecture  has 
been  hasaidef  Yet  they  appear  with  surprising  uniftwinity 
in  all  tha  wammalla,  and  aoma  of  tham,  as  we  have  aewp 
in  tibe  more  numeroas  tribes  of  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes. 

The  bony  canals  of  the  labyrinth  and  vestibule  are  stated 
to  bo  invested  willnn  by  a  delicate  periostc^uiu,  the  surface 
of  which  towards  ihc  perilymph  is  thought  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  a  serous  muiabraue,  and  to  sucreta  that  fluid. 


Ftg.  1.  MnunilW  vic»  .if  ilu'  i- 1  >li\  rinlli        vpttibiU^  :i»  llu'y  »uui.| 

*ppe*r  if  lh»'  Imiu"  in  vs  htr}i  tliry  ..r.- ini^jnliii-d  viorr*  lonji.veij,  witti  Kit! 

o%nc*ia  mdMt  in  titu.  a,  am|HilU  ul'  ui  (loitcnui  ki  mirirvulu  cjLOiil; 
4,  oommuu  iub«  by  wbieb  thia  «iit<l  lh«  *ap«iur  i«ual  vuirr  Ut»  votUmlp. 
c.  pMtoiin  Mul;  d^Mlvnul  «,  sapenor  caiul .  /.cuchlea,  a.  M* 

'avtlai  A.  (MMMim  «mUi  aavwuMl  by  (ha  stafM}  kff 
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Tlie  dMAMiB  which  arisw  from  causes  which  affect  the 
fenestra  ovalis.  or  the  ncncs  and  canals  withm  the  v«8li- 
bule  and  labyrinth,  is  seldom  or  never  cured;  and  it  is 
unfortunately  very  common.  Tht  ro  is  a  very  easy  way  by 
which  tba  nature  of  the  cue  may  be  often  sufficiently  tested. 
If  the  hrternal  ear  he  •libeled,  eqiecially  the  nerves  of  it, 
the  ticking  of  a  watch  pressed  againit  the  taethor  the 
outer  part  of  the  head  on  that  side,  will  he  very  cmeately 
distinguished.  If  not,  the  sound  can  be  easily  heard,  as  the 
solid  bones  interposed  between  the  sonorous  body  and  the 
nerve  are  excellent  oenductors  of  vibration. 

2.  The  middle  ear  comprises  the  cavity  of  the  tynw^ttm* 
with  its  contents ;  the  cells  in  the  bony  promineBfle  hdnad 
the  ear,  cLilk-d  the  mastoid  iirocess,  with  which  the  tym- 
panum communicates  ;  and  tne  Eustachian  lube,  or  passage 
leading  from  the  tympamUB  into  the  upper  and  back  part 
ef  the  thraat»  where  it  omiie  in  the  form  of  on  expended 
slit  on  each  side  behind  the  poaterior  nana. 

The  tympanum  is  an  irrcpular  cavity  scooped  in  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bono  between  the  vestibule 
and  the  external  meatus.  The  principal  LiUnuK  es  tu  it  arc 
the  feneatia  ovalis  and  the  round  or  somewhat  oval  open- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  external  ^ssage  upon  which  the 
membnina  tympana  is  stretched.  Between  these  there  is 
extcndeil  a  f  liain  of  tlircf  small  bones,  obliquely  articulated 

10  I'ach  aiiu-T  witli  jxTfcct  joints,  sn  plac'cd  that  tho  chain 
somewhat  resembles  in  figure  the  letter  Z. 

These  bones  are  called  respectively  the  ttajm  (itirnip). 
the  incut  (anvil),  and  maUetu  (hammer),  fram  aome  simi- 
larity in  form  to  those  implements.  The  base  of  the  stapes 
irt  applied  to  the  fenestra  ovalis,  exactly  fitting  it,  antf  is 
attacDed  firmly  to  iU  membrane.  The  extremity  of  the 
looger  leg  of  the  ineiu  is  articulated  to  the  hcarl  of  the 
atapcBi  and  them  i»  a  minute  bone  between  them  of  the  size 
of  a  email  diet,  which  is  generally  oomidefed  to  he  only  a 
process  of  the  incus.  It  is  however  called  from  its  spherical 
shape  the  cw  orbiculare,  and  is  sometimes  rcckone<l  as  a 
fourth  hone.  (Fig.  3,  o.)  The  shorter  leg  of  the  incus  (/;>. 
3.  c,}  leata  acaiuat  the  bony  narietea  of  the  tympanum  at 
the  baeli  part,  near  flw  mastoid  eeDa.  Upon  the  hollowed 
cavity  in  the  head  of  the  incus  f  /?.".  2,  r.)  the  lateral  depres- 
sion of  the  head  of  the  malle\is  ( '-.  k)  is  articulated,  and 
moves  easily  ;  the  long  handle  of  the  latter  is  attachc<l  by 
its  extremity  (/ig.  2,n)  to  the  middle  of  tlio  mcmbrana 
tympani,  as  well  as  by  a  portion  of  the  side  of  the  huiidk , 
which  lies  close  to  and  piirallel  with  the  membrane.  The 
long  slender  ])rocess  of  tho  malleus  called  the  proeutut  gra- 
ciUi  {Jig.  2.  A')  li^-"-  <»  a  "lit  passing  to  the  •rtimdation  of 
the  jaw  called  the  glenoid  fiiaure. 

If  t 


most  reptiles ;  this  is  to  permit  the  mcmbrana  tympani 
be  drawn  into  a  conical  shape  so  as  to  tighten  it,  and  ada| 
Mther  to  raaiat  die  impulse  of  too  loud  a  sound,  or  favoi 
ni  11  uiitt'  or  gentle  one.  The  muscle  which  chi 
eilecis  this  object,  called  the  tmnr  tympani  {Jig.  4,  a 
attached  near  the  head  of  the  malleus  to  a  point  projer; 
from  it.  iFig.i,/.)  Other  muscles,  to  steady  and  antag": 
its  action,  called  the  laxator  mtyor  and  minor  tyni; 
are  also  attached  to  the  malleus,  the  former  (Jig.  4,  o, 
the  processus  gracilis,  the  latter  (/ig.  4,  f)  to  the  handl 


Ffg. 


s.  M«!iiiia«4  vImt  tt  ih* 


M*  wallnu:  I,iaru>; 

s,  •miwa;  o,i>ii«p«  m  HM  woMiimOTHH:  m.  e»«H)r  of  Om  iacu*.  which  w 
•ttkNUteil  to  tho  malleus:  lon::<'r  proei>!i«  of  Ihs  inciu  with  IIw><m  orMcular* 
MtariMdati;  r.  Uii«hofli-r  prticr>»;  lir.ui  -ir  Um  oaUsui  i  /,  iu  ahurt 
pir>cMt.  or  pramin«nl  puiiii  {i>t  t.'ir  ntuicbmnl  of  tb*  Maanr  tyiBp*^;  k,  the 


<|,n-s«;<iii  »?liirli  iirlif ulali'j  witli  thv 
laAlleu*:  A,  U*  twodle,  ur  maoubriom. 


«f  Ihe 


a  Tba  MM  biMi  of  «Uk  ataaal  ilaa.  a.  mOknt  t,  lacnt ; 

$,  tmft* :  0,  orbleiifaur*. 

The  use  of  the>e  bones  is  undoubtedly  to  transmit  the 
vibrations  of  the  membraoa  tympani  to  the  membrane  of 
the  feneatra  ovaKs,  and  thenco  to  the  internal  ear.  But 

tliey  have  anothur  \;-.r  wliirh  'ArnM  }>(^  incomjiatiblc  with  a 
urkIo  bone  pa&aung  bulwcoo  tUoM>  membranes,  as  in  birds  and 


ng.i. 

the  bone.  Aftirdierdeaeri|itionofthedireetionsandn 

attachments  of  these  minute  muscles  wonld  be  tediotia 
unintelligible  to  the  eeneral  reader.  No  muscle  is  attw 
to  the  incus,  but  a  small  one  of  great  importance  is  iiis« 
into  the  neck  of  the  stapes,  call^  the  stanideus ;  the  e 
of  this  is  to  eounteraet  tlie  obliquity  or  tn^um  or 
ing  of  the  stapes,  which  would  otherwise  ensue  fnm 
movements  of  the  other  bones ;  by  this  means  the  nx 
of  the  stapes  is  directed  either  immediately  to  or  from 
fenestra  ovalis,  the  membrane  of  which  is  adso  further 
served  from  injury  by  the  oblique  arrangement  of  the  u 
of  these  minute  bones,  by  meana  of  which,  although 
membrane  of  the  tympanum  oseillatea  through  a  cons 
able  space  in  passing  trom  tension  to  relaxation,  that  ol 
fenestra  is  moved  to  a  much  smaller  extent.  It  is  l 
observed  thatttAtame  action  which  draws  the  menib 
Qrmpani  intonoone  thniats  the  haae  of  the  stapes  fti 
into  the  Ihnestni  eiyalis. 

Tliese  small  muscles  arc  not  under  the  dominion  e| 
will,  being  supplied  with  nerves  in  a  way  peculiarl] 
teresting  to  a  physiologist,  and  acting  automatically  in 
respondence  with  the  impjreasions  on  the  auditorv  n 
Yet  the  instinetive  eonsciousneH  we  have  of  the  degr 
their  mntractions  in  adjusting  the  tension  of  tho  n 
braiia  tympani  to  circumstances,  is  i-robablv  one  of  our  i 
means  of  estiuKiting  the  intensity  ufsouncls. 

Tlte  fenestra  ovalis  is  sitiuited  nearly  opposite  the  n 
bran*  tympani*  on  the  u|»per  edge  of  a  nrommenee  o 
the  promontory  ;  it  faces  outwards  and  a  little  downwa 
and  Deneath  it,  concealed  by  the  promontory,  is  the  fora 
mtmidam,  closetl  by  a  membrane,  and  leading  iiifn 
cochlea  by  the  scala  tympani.  The  olgect  of  this  last  u 
ing  is  disputed:  some  tUnk  it  conveys  in  part  the  v 
tionsof  the  air  of  the  tympanum  to  the  internal  enr:h 
seens  mote  reasonable  to  suppose,  with  SirC.  Beil. 
(he  end  it  chicltv  serves  is  to  give  vent  and  frecdni 
thoae  of  the  fluids  jicnt  up  in  the  unyielding  bony  c» 
of  the  labyrinth.  Besides  these  openings  from  the  tvi 
num.  there  are  others  wliieh  lead  into  the  maatoid 
behind  it ;  these  are  also  lllled  wHh  air,  and  are  sapiiQai 
contribute  to  tlie  disiitn  ttiess  of  the  tympanic  vibrat 
There  is  also  an  opciunij  fu)ni  the  tuupanum  Ibrwards 
the  Eustachian  tube.  This  canal  is  nearly  two  mchesl 
the  first  part  of  its  course  from  the  tjrmpanum  is  bon< 
then  becomes  eartilaginouB,  and  widens  as  it  approachci 
throat,  the  mucous  membrane  of  which  lines  it,  and  th 
passing  into  the  tympanum,  spreads  over  the  surface  o: 
whole  cavity,  investing  the  o.<.sicula  and  its  other  conii 
as  well  as  the  mastoid  cells.'  From  this  eircttnutancc  a 
the  tendency  of  the  inlfauDMB^fon  of  oold  or  ton  thrc 
extend  mto  the  tynqpanna^  wodiMing  tatpowty  deaf i 
earache,  and  sometimea  mteenief  of  a  more  permanent  b 
Froin  tin;  deafness  which  accompanies  tho  cIosutl'  f 
Eustachian  tube  by  that  or  other  causes,  the  importanc 
its  functiona  in  renewing  and  giving  vent  to  the  air  wj 
tho  tympanum  may  be  apprecMted.  Besides  the  fbrat 
already  mentioned,  there  are  otfaen  through  which  ne 
and  vessels  enter  the  tympanum.  We  have  not  --pai- 
deschbe  them:  we  shall  only  mention  that  one  of  the  nc\ 
railed  the  chorda  tympani,  originally  connected  wii: 

portio  dura  of  th^  ae  v^th  pam,  aAer  bavening  the  pet. 
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bone  in  a  circuitous  course,  enters  the  cavity  of  the  tympa- 
num, tnd  passing  quite  across 'it,  is  transmitted  through  the 
glenoiil  fissure  to  a  salivary  glan'l  under  the  lower  jaw. 
Thcobjert  of  this  sins^ular  but  uniform  course  of  the  chorda 
trmpaai  is  not  well  understood. 

Deafness  arising  from  closure  of  the  Eustachian  tube 
has  been  sometimes  cure<l  by  dilatini^  that  canal  by  in- 
struments passed  for  tliat  purpose  into  ils  outer  expanded 
extremity  through  the  nostrils,  or  from  the  back  of  the 
throat ;  or  by  injecting  fluids  into  it  by  means  of  a  syringe 
viith  a  small  cur>e«l  pipe.  This  latter  plan  has  also  Wvn 
successful  in  ruring  deafness  arising  from  chronic  intlam- 
mation,  or  morbid  secretion  within  the  tympanum.  Sup- 
puration within  that  cavity,  or  in  the  mastoid  cells.  st)me- 
tjmes  results  from  high  inflammation,  and  has  been  at- 
tended with  fatal  consequences  by  spreading  to  the  bones 
of  the  cranium,  or  along  the  nerves  to  the  brain,  or  its 
metnbranes.  Cases  of  this  kind  generally  originate,  as  wo 
hare  already  stated,  in  cold  with  sore  throat,  and  are  found 
to  ooeur  chiefly  in  scrofulous  habits. 


serves  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  insocta  and  to  keep  tli* 
skin  soft.  When  secreted  tiKi  abundantly,  it  is  often  » 
cause  of  dealiiess,  and  should  be  removed  as  a  foreign  body 
by  means  of  a  syringe  and  a  solution  of  soap  in  warm  water. 
The  commonest  kind  of  car-ache  is  that  caused  by  inflam- 
mation of  this  passage,  and  ii  generally  followed  by  a 
copious  and  fustid  secretion  poured  out  by  the  coruminous 
follicles.  If  this  last  long,  deafness  is  sometimes  the  result 
from  thickening  of  the  membrane,  and  has  been  removal, 
as  well  as  thai  arising  from  closure  of  the  Eustachian  tube, 
by  puncturing  the  membrane.  This  part  is  sometimes 
ruptured  by  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  tensor  muscle 
caused  by  loud  sounds,  or  by  driving  air  up  the  Eustachian 
1  tube  in  a  forcible  expiration,  lus  in  blowing  the  nose  vio- 
I  lently.  This  accident  is  not  followed  by  the  degree  of  deaf- 
ness that  might  be  expected,  unless  the  stapes  becomes  dis- 
placed from  the  fenestra  ovalis :  the  other  ossicula  may  bfl 
lost  with  comparative  impunity  for  obvious  reaiwns. 

Fig.  6. 


Hf.l,  TVli  It  not  lu  b«  eamicJfrrd  u  a  correct  <l«linearKiii  of  th*  orgkB. 
Mai  iBKiHld  only  aa  it  dui^tn.  U>  jive  a  |{cnrral  Ule«  of  tli«  rrUllte  lilua- 
MaMof  til*  irtml  (i.tiU.  r>,  iiiperior  %cmi  cirrular  nnil .  b,  |>t»tcnor  ditUi  i 
r.nknul  aUlo;  d.  %c»U  Itmpani  of  tlif  cochlea  oprdril,  to  •liow  r,  tli*  fo- 
■n  ta  nuada,  rotrnoe  lh«'  tympanum  under  the  ptonuioti  ry  :  t,  Kuatacliiao 
*ibt:/  mrnbraoa  tyRi|uioi:  f.  irrsUljulc,  oat  laid  uprii  ;  m,  moatat  au- 
MortH  nmnu ;  n,  mcalut  interaiu,  IcrminalLoK  in  two //r<'«. 

3.  The  external  car  consists  of  the  meaitu  auditorius  ex- 
teritus  (Jig.  j,  m)  and  concha.  The  former,  commencing  from 
the  membnina  tympani,  is  an  osseous  canal  in  the  first  part 
of  Us  coarse  in  the  adult,  and  then  becomes  nothing  more 
than  a  tubular  continuation  of  the  expanded  cartilage  of  the 
Concha,  or  outer  appendage  of  the  ear.    It  is  lined  through- 
out with  a  delicate  skin,  covered  by  thin  cuticle,  which  also 
covers  the  outer  surface  of  the  membrane.     Beneath  the 
ikin,  and  opening  through  it  on  the  surface,  are  numerous 
elandular  follicles  which  se<*rete  the  ear-wax  or  cerumen. 
In  the  feet  us  and  new-born  infant  there  is  hardly  any  ap- 
pearance of  this  tube ;  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum 
wuigcliisv  to  the  surface  of  the  head,  stretched  upon  the 
inner  margin  of  a  bony  ring  (antiulus  itiulitonwt)  which 
afterwards  increases  in  length  and  becomes  a  tul>e.    In  the 
idult  the  length  of  the  whole  tube  may  be  nearly  an  inch ; 
but  from  the  obliquity  of  the  membrane,  which  faces  a  little 
duwawards,  it  is  longer  below  than  above.  Its  direction/row 
the  iBembrane  is  outwards  and  a  little  backwards,  and  it  is 
dightly  convex  upwards,  and  rather  narrower  in  the  middle 
tkan  elsewhere.    The  last  mentioned  peculiarity  is  the  rea- 
un  why  it  is  so  mudi  easier  to  introduce  beads  and  other 
rooad  bodies  (as  children  are  apt  to  do)  than  to  got  them 
cot.  This  however  must  always  be  done  as  soon  as  possible 
'vlcQ  such  an  accident  happens ;  for  the  presoncc  of  the 
hieiip  body  sometimes  excites  great  inflammation  and 
'wcUing,  and  may  lead  to  very  serious  consequences.  The 
■nost  easy  method  and  the  least  painful  is  to  direct  a  strong 
Areata  of  warm  water  into  the  tube  with  a  syringe,  which 
t'jmmonly  succeeds  immediately  if  resorted  to  before  there 
•J  much  swelling.    Other  means  will  readily  suggest  them- 
selves :  but  if  resorted  to,  they  should  bo  very  tenderly  used, 
M  th«  part  is  extremely  sensitive,  especially  the  membrane 
>t»elf  to  rough  contact.   The  wa.x,  which  is  very  bitter, 
P  C.  No.  461. 


Fio.6.  View  of  Uis  ^n'aiia. «r  auricle.  Tlie  rartfljii(iaouf  ptumiuar.cr*  ate, 
a,  helix  t  h,  auli-helix  ;  d,  trji);u>:  t.  anli  lratfiia  :  the  lolic  "x  Icbu'.ua.  g, 
oontaina  no  rartilaxe.  bciu|c  cum|H>«<-d  unlv  of  >kin  awl  a  fatly  cellular  tittur. 
The depn-tiloni  arr  r,  the  tcaplim  ur  •eai-iiui'l  (boat-like)  |i<»a  :  bihI  /.  lli* 
eoucha,  a  term  oltcn  Osctl  to  denote  tlm  a  bole  aprcndagc  of  ahirh  il  i«  the 
motl  important  patt. 

The  concfia,  or  pinna,  or  aiirirU  ( (or  by  all  these  names 
the  outer  appendage  of  the  ear  is  known),  consists  of  several 
pieces  of  elastic  cartilage  expanded  in  a  form  more  or  kss 
resembling  an  ear-trumpet  in  different  animals.  In  man 
it  serves  tho  purpose  of  collecting  the  sonorous  vibrations 
and  directing  them  into  the  meatus  e\1crnus  much  less  per- 
fectly than  in  manv  other  animals,  which  are  also  i)rovi(lod 
with  muscles  for  directing  it  to  the  source  of  sound,  winch 
in  man  are  but  rudimentary.  It  is  marked  with  various 
prominences  and  hollows,  of  which  the  names  arc  given  iit 
the  figure.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  describe  them 
more  particularly.  The  cartilages  are  bound  by  ligaiucnts 
to  the  neighbouring  prominences  of  bone,  and  are  cuvcri'd 
b«*  a  smooth  and  closely  adherent  skin. 

It  may  bo  observed  that  the  aquatic  mammalia  (whales, 
porpoises,  &c.)  are  unpiovide<l  with  this  part  of  the  organ; 
and  have  a  wry  narrow  but  long  and  curve<l  meatus  ex- 
ternus,  pa&>ing  obliquely  into  the  surface  of  ihc  luad,  and  in 
some  instances  capable  of  being  cKjswI  by  a  flap  of  niu\;ible 
skin  to  e.xclude  the  water.  In  these  animals  also  the 
cochlea  is  imperfect,  the  scalcD  making  but  one  turn  and 
a  half  round  the  modiolus. 

(Scarpa,  .■imittu:  Soemmering,  ditto;  Bri-schcl.  ditto; 
Blainville,  Conip.  Anal.;  Bell's  Anatumy ;  Grant's  Oul- 
iines. ) 

EAR-RING;  a  ring  bung  from  a  hole,  perforated  for  that 
purpose  through  the  car,  sometimes  set  witli  pendant  jewels, 
iwarls,  or  other  precious  stoiie<i.  The  word  is  Anglo  -Saxon, 
ear-hring.  Ornaments  of  this  sort,  large  or  small,  have 
been  worn  in  almost  all  countries  by  women,  tVom  tho 
earliest  ages;  but  more  rarely  by  the  men.  Monilaucoii 
says  that  the  men,  in  many  instances,  wore  them  its  amu- 
lets. In  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ngc  car-rings  are  termed 
pend/rntet,  from  the  more  common  form  of  the  ornaments 
usually  attached  to  the  ring  itself.  Sir  Richard  Hoarc.  in 
bis  antient  Wiltshire,  describes  tho  ear-rings  of  a  British 
female  found  in  one  of  the  barrows  of  that  county. 
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BARL.  -  The  title  of  count  or  earl,  in  Latiii  comes,  is 
flM  nost  anticnt  and  widely  spread  of  the  subordinato  or 
subject  titles.  Tliis  dignity  exists  under  various  names  in 
•Imost  every  country  in  Europe.  By  the  English  it  is 
called  oarl,  a  name  dc  rived  to  us  from  the  ealderman 
of  the  Angio-Saxoiis  and  the  eorle  of  the  Danes.  By  the 
French  ills  csIJed  eoOT/#,  by  the  Spaniards  roiuL',  mid  by 
tbs  Genxwns  grt^i  under  which  ^ueric  title  are  iocluded 
wvsral  distinct  degnes  of  tank,— >1sndgrave«,  or  counts  of 
provinres,  palsgraves,  or  counts  palatine,  of  which  there  are 
two  sons,  markgraves,  or  counts  of  marches,  or  frontiers, 
(whence  marchio,  or  marquess),  bure!i^'ra\u.-i,  or  counts  of 
oUioSi  connts  of  the  etnpire,  counts  of  territories,  and  several 
odiers.  [Cotot;  Baww.! 

As  to  the  Fnglt^h  carl^, — after  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
William  the  Conqueror,  as  it  is  well  knovva,  rccounit^^nscd 
his  followt-rs  with  <,'rants  of  the  lands  of  the  Saxon  nobk-^ 
who  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  to  be  held  of  himself  as  strict 
feuds;  and  having  annexed  the  feudal  title  of  carl  to  the 
counties  of  the  Saxon  earls  (with  wliDni  the  title  was  only 
official),  he  gnuitL'il  them  to  his  principal  captains. 

These  earldoms  wi no  of  three  kinas,  all  of  which  wore 
by  tenure.  The  fir«l  and  highest  was  where  the  dignity 
was  annexed  to  the  seisin  or  possession  of  a  whole  county, 
with  'jura  regalia.'  In  this  case  the  county  became  a 
county  palatine,  or  principality,  and  the  person  created 
earl  of  it  acquired  ro^ol  juri-idiclioii  and  '•ei<,'iiii_iiy.  In 
short,  a  county  paiaUno  was  a  perfect  feudal  kingdom 
in  itself,  but  held  of  a  superior  lord.  The  counties 
of  Chester,  Pembroke,  Uexhsin,  and  LAncsster,  and  the 
bishopric  of  Durham,  have,  at  different  ttmes,  been  made 
counties  palatine;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  title 
of  earl  palatine  was  ^iven  to  the  most  anticnt  and  dis- 
tinguished of  tiiemt  vUn  the  carl  of  GhMtcr,  before  ttie 
time  of  Henry  II.,  surnamed  Fit^-BmpiMit  when  the  title 
of  paUrtine  was  probably  intiodueed  from  the  empire.  The 
carls  of  Chester  created  barons  and  lieM  parliaments,  and 
had  their  justiciari«>s.  chancelluis,  and  baruus  ot  their  ex- 
chequer. This  county  palatine  reverted  to  the  crown  in  the 
reigu  of  Henry  III. '  The  second  kind  of  earls  were  those 
whom  the  kin^  created  earls  of  a  eountjr,  with  eivii  and  cri- 
minal jnr;>dirtion,  witli  a  prnnt  of  the  third  part  «f  the 
prulils  of  tlic  c-uuiUy  cuuit,  liut  without  giving  them  aetiial 
icisui  of  t!ie  county.  The  tlm d  kuid  was  where  the  king 
erected  a  iar^o  tract  of  land  into  a  county,  and  granted  it 
with  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  to  be  ndd)g«ri«mfit(m 

Unt'ii<:  cr,//iifalu\. 

Under  the  cariy  Xornian  kiii^s,  all  earls,  as  well  a» 
barony  lield  thea-  titles  by  tlie  icnure  of  their  eountics  and 
baronies;  and  the  grant, or  even  purchase,  with  the  licence 
of  the  sovereign  of  an  esrldom  or  a  barony,  would  confer 
the  title  on  the  grantee  or  purchaser ;  but  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  the  earldom  of  Arundel,  earldoms  by  tenure 
ha\c'  loiit;  siiiee  dL^a],pe:ued,  and  m  late  times  the  title  has 
becuconieired  by  letters  paii-nt  under  the  great  seal.  Earls 
btTO  now  no  local  jurisdictiuu,  power  or  revenue,  as  a  con- 
seqaenca  of  their  title,  which  is  no  longer  cuufined  to  the 
namm  of  counties  or  even  of  places ;  for  several  earU,  as 
Karl  Spen<  er,  Earl  Grey,  and  otheisi|  have  dmeii  their 
owu  iiamet),  instead  of  lorn!  titles. 

The  coronet  of  an  Enuli^li  curl  is  of  gold  surmounted 
with  pearls,  which  are  uWd  at  th«  extremity  of  raised 
points  or  ra>  s.  placed  aitematdy  with  folii^.  The  form 

of  their  creation,  s^hicli  has  latterly  been  iiupersedf -d  b) 
the  creatiuu  by  luUcia  (lalent,  was  by  llio  king's  gliding 
on  the  sword  of  the  intended  earl,  and  placing  his  cap 
and  coronet  on  his  head  and  his  mantle  on  his  uouldws. 
The  king  styles  all  earls,  as  well  as  the  other  ranks  of  the 
higher  milMlity  or  jn'oragc,  his  cousins.  An  earl  is  en- 
tiiTud  ri^ht  liutiuurable,  and  takes  precedence  next  after 
marquesses,  and  before  all  viscounts  and  barons.  When 
a  marquess  has  an  earldom,  his  eldest  son  is  called  earl 
bjreourtesy;  but  notwitlutanding  this  titular  rank,  he  is 
only  a  commoner,  unless  he  be  s\immoned  to  the  IIoiiso 
of  Lords  by  such  title.  So  the  eldest  sons  uf  dukes  are 
railed  earls  where  their  fathers  have  an  eartdon  btlt  no 
marquisate,  as  the  dnke  of  Norfolk,  &e. 

KARL  MARSHAL  OF  ENGLAND,  one  of  the  great 
officers  of  state,  who  marsshals  and  orders  all  great  cereiitu- 
nialfl,  takes  cognizance  of  ull  matters  relating  to  honour, 
anos,  and  pi-digreo,  und  directs  the  proclamation  of  peaee 
and  war.  The  curia  mUiiarit,  or  oeurt  of  oUivalxy,  was 
bnwilT aiid«»  U«jnriidietioii,«id  beisftiU  tlie  htwint 


the  heralds'  office,  or  college  of  arms.  Till  the  reign 
Richard  II.,  the  possessors  of  this  office  were  stvled  nm\ 
Marshals  of  England :  the  title  of  Earl  Marshal  was  I 
Stowed  by  that  king  In  13B8  on  Thomas  Lord  Mo 

bray.  Earl  of  Nottingham.    The  offico  i<,  now  hereditary 
the  family  of  Howard,  and  is  enjoyed  by  ihe  duke  ut  Xi 
folk.    (Chaniberlaine's  Slate  </  England.    Dallaway':>  J 
(mines  into  the  Origin  and  Progrw  qf  Heratdr^ 
Ensland,  4to..  GIouc.  1 793,  pp.  93-9S.) 
fiARSHELL.  [Hahotid.?:! 

EARTH-(Astrononi) ).  In  the  language  of  astronoiue 
the  earth  is  rarely  treated  as  a  planet.  All  the  plienonic 
connected  with  its  motion  are  seen  in  the  apparent  mi>ti 
of  the  Si'N.  to  whieli  aruele  we  tlieieforc  refer. 

EARTH,  CONTROVERSY  ON  THE  MOTION  ( 
THE.   [MoTiox  OK  THK  Earth.] 

E  ARTH,  DKNSITY  01"  THE.  The  fundamental  i 
pcnweut  ot'  Cavendish  for  the  determination  uf  this  s»t 
nomical  element  being  likely  to  be  shortly  repeated,  il 
advisable  to  deler  this  article :  see  thetefore  w uobt  or  t 
Earth. 

EARTH.  FIGURE  OF  THE.  [Gkodksy.] 

KAKTH.  The  old  chemistf?  imagined  that  all  maici 
sulMtances  wcro  ultimately  restilvablu  into  four  situ 
bodies,  viz.  air,  Are,  watori  and  earth,  which  were  thetel* 
called  the  four  elements.  This  term  is  stil)  occasions 
employed  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  ns  when  meniicn 
made  uf  earthy  salts,  &c.  ]t  is  now  universally  admitt 
that  the  budics  called  earths  are  ttumpoaadi  of  oxjrgen  i 
a  base,  and  in  foot  that  thejr  aw  mottly  uetalUc  oxie 
The  principal  earths  are  Mumina  [ALtnttTrvii],  barf 
[Barium],  glucina  [Glucim  m],  lime  [Calch  m].  niajjiK 
[Maonbsiuu].  silica  [Siticiuu],  »truntia  [Stbonuc 
yttria  [Yttrium],  zirconia  [Zirco.nium]. 

BARTU-NUTS  arc  either  the  fruit  of  certain  pis 
which  bury  k  below  the  ground  after  the  flowering  is  pi 
as  the  Arachis  hypogaya,  Lathynts  amptiii'-irpos,  : 
Others,  ur  else  the  subterranean  tubercles  of  lleshy^roo 
plants,  such  as  Bulhocastanuin,  Cyclamen,  Lalhyrus  Ml 
rosus.  Agios  tuberoso,  and  the  like. 

EARmBNWARB.  Theart  of  moulding  earthen  tcm 
for  domestic  use  a].pcars  to  have  been  practistcd  ia 
e arl Ilia t  ages,  and  nndoubtedl)  has  Ix  en  known  among 
rudest  nations.  The  most  antient  records  allude  \o 
potter's  wheel,  and  wo  have  proof  that  great  slull  bad  b 
acquired  in  the  manufseture  of  poreelain  of  a  sopc 
I  quality  in  China  and  in  Japan  at  a  very  remote  date.  ' 
little  figures,  covered  with  a  (Inc  dtep  blue  u'laze,  which 
deposited  with  E^yptmn  mummies,  and  inim'-r<i.j<  i 
some  specimens  of  whieh  may  be  seen  in  the  Briti&b  I 
eeum.  show  that  in  Egy^it  likewise  the  art  was  aOtiM 
practised;  and  indeed  we  see  in  Egyptian  paintings  i-e; 
sentationi^of  vessels  (presumed  to  be  earthen)  which  clcr 
resemble  th<»e  made  in  Egypt  at  present,  and  also  tho 
presentations  of  the  raanufaclurin^  process  itself.  (Lthr 
qf  EniertaiHing  Knowledge,  Eg)  pt,  ii.  1 79.)  [Coot.f 
It  has  been  supposed  thai  the  Britons  understood  the  i 
tor's  art  before  the  Roman  occupation  of  this  island,  n 
urns  of  earthenware  have  been  found  in  barrows  in  diflef 

Eorts  of  the  kingdom ;  but  other  writers  affirm,  though 
elieve  without  proof,  that  our  antvstors  were  in  th(>>e  t 
supplied  with  sueh  articles  by  the  Phusnieiaos.  Vest) 
of  considerable  Roman  potteries  have  been  dtMorered 
many  parf.s  of  this  island,  i)articulurly  in  Staffordih: 
and  tliere  ts  an  interesting  accuuiit  by  Governor  PuS 
{AreJupoiogia,  5th  vol.,  p.  282,  &c.)  of  the  disoovet) 
numerous  veasek  of  pottery  which  were  Habed  np  ia 
Queen's  Channel,  near  Margate.  It  was  tar  some  tnae  i 
posed  that  i  K  iinan  trading  vessel,  fi-cif;hted  with  poiti 
bad  been  wreeked  at  thl^  place  ;  but  on  a  more  parttri 
examination  of  the  spot,  called  by  the  fishermen  ruJdj 
pea  Sand,  Roman  bricks  eementeid  together,  appaientlj 
ndnsof  a  huildin^  wore  likewise  diseotered,  and  on  ftrf 
investigation  it  was  found  tbat  an  island  existed  f^na 
uu  t!:;>  spot  on  which  there  had  been  a  larse  pottery  a 
blishc<l  by  the  Romans.  Many  of  the  eartnen  pans  « 
recovered  in  a  perfect  state,  and  several  of  them  bad 
name  of  Attilianns  neatly  impressed  upon  them.  The  ill 
has  long  since  disappcare<l,  but  -iperitnens  of  the  raanol 
tuvo  earned  on  there  were  frequently  drawn  up  dunng 
lost  i-entury  in  tho  nets  of  tlie  Kentish  fislicrmen. 

In  newly*disoovered  oountries  it  has  been  Ibund  tbst 
uw  «f  ««rtlMit  Tswab  is  flanilitrMiioBf  p«0|d*«Atil 
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fttttoMfllMllted  with  the  urtB  of  eiviliiod  lift.  Yum  havw 
feMa  mad  ainong  tli«  aboriginal  Indiaiu  od  the  Moaqiuto 
•bore  vhicb  were  DroM-i  v  til  a-<  inemoriiils  of  antiquity ;  and 
there  is  itron^  eviu^ncu  tui'  bcUoMUj$  ibal  Xhme  vmml»  were 
tbe  manufacture  of  tbe  country  in  which  they  won-  found, 
itQOD  tbe  remains  of  aiitiunt  pottertea  have  been  diaoovared 
It  a  coasiderable  distance  up  (ho  Black  River  on  tbat  OOMt. 
lit  too  United  StatM  of  N«rt|i  AOMliM  aim  ftMBMBts  «f 
pottery  made  by  ths  mtin  Indnm  haye  ofton  Mm  dia> 
ci>\'ered. 

Alibough  earthenware  may  be  considered  as  a  general 
Icrm  applicable  to  all  utcn.tils  composed  of  earthen  ma- 
unaia,  il  ia  usual  to  dittiuguish  such  utentila  mure  par> 
tkulHiy  into  dutw  diflbnat  kinds;  namciy,- pottery, 
ctithmmnb  and  poceala^  Undtr  Um  first  of  theae 
tarms  ate  oHMd  ^Vrown  itoiw-inira  made  into  jugs,  &c.. 
th>'  r>."I  p:ui)4  uii(l  |ioU  in  i-uiiimon  )in<>,  porous  ve»sels,  &c. 
[1*  ntftv.]  i'orcvl.iiii  is  ili>[iiiijuislit'<J  from  earthenware 
a>  i>eu)g  a  aemiMUificd  (miii)h>uii(],  hi  wIik'Ii  uiie  pcrtKiii 
r«muut  infii»ibiu  at  tlie  greatest  iieat  to  «kieli  it  (-.-iii  bo 
CKKwad.  while  the  other  portion  vitrilles  at  a  uTtuin  Ijc.tt, 
•Da  thu»  intimately  combinea  with  and  envelops  (he  in- 
Aoible  purt,  )>roducing  a  smooth,  compact,  shining,  and 
scmi  iransp-it  tMit  :.ub>hiii('<-,  well  known  as  the  characteriMic 
of  true  porcelain.  [Porcelain.]  At  pruMnt  our  notice 
« li  bo  <\taaaad  to  «anli«n«ara  m  lutii  iniiadittiiioiive 

l  uitl  (he  beginning  of  the  eighteeolh  wntury  the  manu- 
kttm  of  «arih«av«i«  in  thtt  oouatry  aM  conllnad  to  a 
ft*  olgaeto  or  the  eaamat  dawtyiUin.  and  till  naailjr  ibt 

doMoflho  game  century,  the  pon-oluiii  of  China  was  still 
111  coniiiiini  u>e  on  tlip  taliliis  uf  ilic  wealiliv,  thft  home 
nii.'.jlactuic  Liciii^'  coiitinod  U)  uriicles  of  tlif  coininniicNt 


a  «liilB  and  a  euw^lourcd  poreelain  biMuit,  hoik 
amooth  and  of  a  wax  Uke  appearanra ;  and  another  white 

porouluinous  biscuit.  distintirui>hi.(l  as  jasper,  harmg  in  ^a- 
neral  the  properties  of  the  IkuuUi««s,  with  a  M>rv  iniport" 
ant  addition,  the  capability  of  receiving  through  its  whola 
substance  from  tlie  admuttuie  of  metallie  oxidea,  tha  — "^t 
colours  as  those  oxidus  ooumuuiaite  to  flasa  or  enuml  in 
Amioo.  Tbia  pMnUiar  ftofierty  renders  it  applicable  to  the 
prodttotion  ofeaniMa  and  all  subjects  required  to  lie  shown 
in  baA-n:li»-r.  u.h  the  gmunil  can  1hmiii\i1o  i-f  anv  oolmir  while 
the  niiiMjd  Hgurud  arc  uf  ihe  uurtst  nhite.  Mr.  Wedgwood 
likewise  invented  a  porcelain  biscuit  nearly  aa  hard  •■a|B(& 
which  will  resisi  tba  aolioa  of  all  oorroaiva  fubotanoMh  and 
ia  consequently  iMottUarly  wall  adapted  Ibr  nrartan  in  the 
clivmist's  laboratory. 

llio  principal  ingnnlienU  employed  in  the  composition  »( 
all  kmdi  of  pottery  are  clay  and  Hint  The  nainii-  of  the 
clay  u.-^rl  in  the  manufacture  is  itf  j,'nnit  imporlanc*?,  and  so 
iilsij  IS  tile  I'onibiiun;^  uf  It  W  illi  a  due  pro|)orlion  of  flint, 
i'iieclay  principally  used  in  tbe  English  potteries  ttobtained 
Ihim  Dorsetshire  and  Devonshire;  that  from  tbeibmer 
county  is  brought  fian  tiie  lale  of  Purbeck,  and  is  consi- 
dered superior  lo  the  ttevondiiia  day.  It  is  of  two  kinds, 
distinguished  as  lirown  i  luy  and  blue  clay.  Tho  day  fmm 
Devonshire  is  likcwmc  of  two  distinot  qualities,  and  known 
as  black  day  and  cracking  dny.  All  these  clays  are 
good  working  quality,  and  bum  extremely  white,  being  ftaa 
from  any  impregnation  of  iron:  the  blue  clay  is  consrac  ' 


tba  beaL  Another  deaoription  of  cUnr,  superior  to  either  of 
the  flmnar.  iraa  tivl  dieeovered  in  Cnmwall  by  Mr.  Cook 


domeaic  iihtf.  fitirihenwan}  vaa  likewise  hirgely  imported 
from  UuUand,  and  suMCior  Unda  flrooi  (Sumaaf  and 
Kraoop    English  earth«n«M«  and  poieelaan  aia  mm  not 


only  brouf^ht  into  genend  use  in  due  eountry,  to  the  aaein* 

di'jti  of  all  f(  rcii^n  liood^,  l)u1  i:iithctnvari'  in  also  lartridy  ex- 
ix>ned  to  aluiust  vs  vry  pari  of  tin-  known  world,  and  even  to 
iliuio  counuriea  \«hurc  tiio  art  was  jireviuusly  prosecuteil.  M.  i 
Faujss  do  Saint  Fond  observes  on  this  subject — •  Its  exrel- 
lent  workmaoahip^  its  solidity,  the  advantage  which  it  pos- 
MMcs  of  luataining  the  action  of  flre^  iie  ine  glua  im- 
pcneinble  to  afltde.  thebaautf  lad  convanianeeafite  fbm, 
led  the  cheapness  of  its  price,  have  given  rise  to  a  com- 
BWrasD  active  and  so  universal,  that  in  travellincr  from 
Pans  to  Petersburg,  from  .\inslenlam  to  tho  Aiithest  part 
(*rSv«dea,  and  from  Dunkirk  to  the  extremitv  of  the  south 
nf  France,  one  is  served  at  every  inn  upon  English  ware. 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  are  supplied  with  it;  and  vessels 
tie  loaded  with  it  for  the  East  Indies,  the  West  Indies,  and 
tha  oontinent  of  America.'  England  is  mainly  indebted  to 
w. Wedgwood  fur  tho  extraordinary  improvement  and  rapid 
exi«iision  of  this  branch  of  industry.  Before  his  time  (nir 
potteries  produced  only  inferior  &brics,  easily  broken  or  in 
iurcd,  sna  totally  devoid  of  taste  as  to  form  and  ornameiii!i. 
"«djvood's  success  was  not  the  result  of  any  fortunate  dis- 
rr^very  accidentally  made,  but  was  due  to  patient  investiga- 
iwu  ind  luuemitting  afforte.  He  called  upon  a  highw  cbias 
tfMp  thta  had  ttmally  been  employed  in  thismanuflicture 
tttltiit  In  hu  labours,  and  in  pmsecuting  his  experiments 
W  VIS  ituided  by  sound  sricnnftc  priiK  i))leS.  The  early 
'"'^  ■  L'n;d  si:e<-ess  which  crowtiLvi  his  tlrst  exertions  only 
»*rft<l  4»  au  additional  motive  fbr  continuing  his  pursuit. 
^«  of  the  principal  inirentiona  of  Mr.  Wedgwood  wu 
^  iaUt  ware,  known  at  present  as  quten't  trorv,  in  eon* 
*K|fleaee  of  the  patronage  of  the  queen,  who  commandad  it 
tt  w  thus  designated.  It  is  characterised  ih  a  dense  and 
wutble  substance,  covered  >*itli  ;i  bnllmni  silaze,  and  rapa- 
W«  of  bearing  uninjured  suddt-n  alternations  of  liput  and 
From  its  first  introduction,  it  was  manufsctured 
*t«>duep  a  rate  as  to  render  it  an  vtiele  within  tbe  reach 
«!  an.  Soon  after.  embeUirimkente  awe  introduced  which 
little  cohaneed  ibn  eoit  of  the  arttele;  fltvt.  a  oo- 
""•'•4  edge,  or  painted  border  wa*  added  to  the  riiii'en's 
and.  lastly,  printed  pattern!!  covering;  tho  whole  snr- 
at  tirst  exhibited  very  little  taste,  bnt  by  de- 
V^K>a«:hed  tbe  perfection  which  tbe  art  has  now  attamed. 

Wedgwood's  more  beautiful  invcntioru  were — a  lerra 
''•'ta.  which  could  be  made  to  reaemble  poipbyiyt  gimnita. 
'^tisn  pebble,  and  other  beantifhl  ttonee  of  the  ulidons 
••plalline  kind  :  a  black  porctlainons  biseuit,  very  much 
■Mmbiiiig  booall  m  its  propertice,  and  therefore  called  da~ 


Worthy,  in  irc**,  and  is  (xmimorily  dcnorninate<f  China  clay, 
because  ^inulur  in  its  properties  to  tbe  porcelum  earth  of 
(Jliina.  It  IS  very  white  and  iinctiiuvis,  and  on  itivesiiLiation 
bus  been  found  to  be  formed  by  the  gradual  disintegr^ 
tion  of  tlte  fokpor  of  granite.  This  Cornwall  clay  is  pia- 
paied  on  the  spot  whare  it  oecuii>  Tba  partially  deoom- 
posed  granite  ie  broken  into  email  ptoces,  and  thrown  into  a 
running  stream,  where  the  argillBfcou*  parts  nro  \vashc<l  ofif 
and  held  suspended  in  the  water,  while  ibo  micannd  ()uarli 
beinu' lieav ier  remain  at  tl»o  bitlioni.  At  the  end  of  the 
struum  tho  water  is  stopped  by  a  dam,  and  ihu  pure  clay 
gradually  subsides.  When  the  whole  has  separated  itiou 
from  tbe  water,  tho  latter  is  drawn  off  ami  the  wild  mattaf 
dug  out  in  blocks,  which  arc  placed  in  a  situation  expoaed 
to  a  freecurrent  of  air,  and  when  sufficiently  dry  are  packed 
in  casks  for  shipment  in  tho  state  of  a  flue  smooth  white 
powder.  Mr.  \\  erl{;woo(l  found  by  anuly  ^>is  tii;it  lhi>  hv.h- 
stance  coutam*  M\ty  jjuris  of  ahiniina  and  twenty  parts  of 
silica;  it  is  infusible.*^  and  lewaini  unaltered  in  the  greatest 
heat  uf  a  porcelain  furnace.  The  price  of  this  material  ia 
much  higher  than  that  of  tho  other  En^^lish  clay;  bnt  in 
the  making  of  porsalain  it  ia  indi^aoaable,  and  it  it  tiin 
used  in  aome  of  the  llnar  kinds  of  earthenware. 

Preparation  —^n  tho  preparation  of  tlio  clay  some  labour 
is  require*!,  before  it  is  in  a  lit  slate  to  Ix'  combined  with  the 
Hint.  Il  is  tbsl  nu\<(l  with  \i  ry  |niri>  water  to  tlio  consist* 
ence  of  cream :  thit^  work  is  culled  fdtingirtg,  and  in  large 
establuhments  u  performed  by  means  of  uachiner)'.  The 
leeult  is  a  smooth  pulp,  which  is  then  passed  through  a 
seriea  of  eievea  of  increasing  degrees  of  fineness,  till  at  length 
it  is  perfectly  fHiod  to  enter  into  the  rompo*ition  of  the 
ware.  If  the  ehiy  were  moulded  ami  dried  without  the  ad- 
dition of  ;iny  other  Iwdy  it  >^s)uld  certainly  crack, as  the eva* 
jiorauon  of  tiie  water  with  w  htch  it  is  mixed,  in  order  to  ren- 
der  it  sufficiently  plastic  fbr  the  potter's  wheel,  would  cause 
it  to  .•shrink  in  tbe  proportiou  of  ana  part  in  twelve  in  dry- 
ing. In  eomblnatioa  with  sflieions  earth  in  proper  propor- 
tions, it  bears  the  action  of  fire  without  crnckiiiK,  while  tha 
silica  materially  improves  the  wiiitenes«  of  tln'  ware. 

Tlie  Hints  are  prepared  by  beina  burnt  in  a  kiln,  and  re- 
moved while  red-iiot  from  the  kihi  and  thrown  into  cold 
water.  By  this  operation  their  attraction  of  oggregation  is 
lessened,  and  the  labour  ofgrindinc  them  is  much  facilitated. 
They  ore  then  broken  and  ground  to  a  aery  ft  no  powder  fn 
a  mill  constructed  for  the  purpose,  tho  original  .  f  ubieh 
was  invcmtcd  by  Brindley.  A  quantity  of  water  is  tliioun 
into  the  null  wiih  the  flmts,  by  which  the  process  i»  f|uick* 
ened  and  the  health  of  tlie  workmen  i»  pfe»er\cd,  the  liner 
particles  of  Hint  being  thus  prevented  from  flying  off  and 
mixing  With  tho  atmosphere  wbieh  the  workmen  inhale. 

■  T'i>>  faaili'ir  iiiiillty  of  (•Ifpu  I*  <nrinf  lo  lbs  {rmenni  of  alxnit  in  ftfhlk 
\  .1:1  ^  ui.iii.  Tt  .t  alkali  li  wp»nlcd  by  licuimpuitl.uu,  and  Utiu  lb«  bU 
»fs  b«u|  d«|«iTcd  of  It  bseoOM  iaAuft^  ss  is  tka  csm  wltii  tblt  Chma.  ei^r 
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The  flints,  when  reduced  to  powder,  are  transferred  from 
the  mill  into  another  veaael,  where  more  water  is  added, 
and  the  whole  is  violently  agitated  by  mechanical  means ; 
the  finer  parts  are  in  consequence  held  in  suspension  itbove, 
and  in  this  state  are  ua^ed  into  a  reservoir,  wbua  the  groaaer 
particles  are  left  benind  at  the  bottom  at  the  vat  After 
subsidence,  the  supernatant  water  is  drawn  off  from  the 
reservoir,  and  the  pulverized  flint  is  in  a  fit  state  for  use. 
Il  is  cunsidcred  of  a  proper  fluidity  for  mixing  with  the 
clay  when  a  pint  weighs  31  oz.,  while  an  equal  ineiu$urc  of 
the  diluted  clay  should  weigh  24  oS*  The  proportions  iii 
which  the  clay  and  tUnt  are  mixed  Wf  with  the  quaUty  of 
tha  elay,  with  the  natuie  of  Um  waw  to  be  produced,  and 
also  with  the  practice  of  etch  mannflietnrer.  Parke8,inhis 
'  E~s.iy  OH  tho  Makint:  of  Eiirtheiiware,'  &<-.,  though  his 
kiiiiwliMl^e  was  ohtaiiied  by  a  residence  of  some  years  at  the 
scat  of  inanufueture,  (i(H'>  not  give  any  precise  information 
on  the  subject,  but  states  that  ttmt  forms  a  fourth,  a  fifth, 
or  a  sixth  part  bv  weight  of  the  prepared  paste.  The  dilu- 
tions of  elay  and  flint  being  brougnt  toother  in  suitable 
proportions,  are  intimately  mixed  by  agitation,  and  passed, 
while  in  a  state  of  semi-fluidity,  through  different  sieves, 
whereby  tlie  whole  becomes  u  smooih  linniogeiieous  mass. 
This  mixture,  technically  rulU  d  .^Iip,  is  ilu  n  very  carefully 
ovaporated,  tho  mass  being  frequently  stured  and  turned 
over  lest  a  part  should  become  improperly  hardened  wbQe 
the  nmainder  continues  too  fluid.  When  the  clay  or  paste 
IB  removed  from  the  riip-kitti,  it  is  well  ineorpeciited  to^- 
llicr  by  beating  it  with  wooden  mallets,  in  order  to  cxju'l 
llie  air  wliscli  it  contains.  .The  next  operation  Ls  cutting  it 
into  small  pu  ces,  which  are  thrown  together  again  uiih  all 
the  strength  of  the  workmen ;  and  this  process  is  runtmuod 
untQ  the  mans  is  considered  in  a  complete  state  of  consist- 
enea.  Whan  in  this  state  it  should  bo  allowed  to  remain 
Ihr  a  eonsideralila  pariod  belbta  bring  naad,  nnca  it  be- 
comes more  inttnitify  wittad  by  tfane  uaa  1^  any  in«d» 
nical  means. 

Tlic  paste,  when  taken  for  use,  underffoes  the  process  of 
flapping,  which  is  similar  in  its  efl'ect  tu  the  laj>t  operation, 
and  should  incorporate  the  whole  mass  so  completely,  that 
wherovar  it  is  eut«  it  should  exhibit  a  perftetly  smooth  and 
nnilbmly  dose  avpaannoe.  The  clay,  being  thus  pre- 
paiad,  ia  now  in  a  at  state  for  forming  into  ware.  The  pro- 
cesses tot  this  purpose  are  of  three  difiSsrent  Itinds — throw- 
ing, pressing,  and  casting,  which  are  respectiy^ aOIIlloyod 
according  to  the  form  of  the  article  required. 

The  operation  of  throwing  is  performed  upon  a  machine 
called  a  potter's  lathe,  and  is  used  in  shaping  vessels  which 
have  a  circular  form.  By  this  means  the  thrower  moulds 
the  cby  into  the  form  which  he  dasiias}  and  when  finished 
to  his  satisfketion,  he  removes  his  work  to  a  iHHurd  or  shelf, 
where  it  is  left  to  ilry  ]  artially  ;  and  when  in  a  particular 
state  of  liardiu  ss,  callcil  ttu<  srem  strJi',  well  known  to  the 
operator,  the  ves^el  ii  in  prdjier  orilir  for  being  furtlicr 
smoothe<i  and  shaped  in  the  turning-lalhe,  and  for  being 
(hrnished  with  handles,  spouts,  or  any  other  addition.  The 
turning-lathe  is  similar  to  that  used  by  tho  turner  in  wood, 
and  by  means  of  it  rings,  rims.  See.  are  formed  on  the  v«s- 
s<,-ls.  For  making  dishes,  plates,  and  other  similar  sliallow 
ves'-els,  a  plaster  mould  is  used,  which  is  placed  on  the  block 
at  the  lop  ut'  the  iiiini;lil  sj-indle  of  the  lathe,  and  (he 
workman  continues  the  process  in  nearly  a  similar  man- 
ner aa  in  tlvowing.  When  auflkiently  dry  to  be  taken 
fiom  the  mould,  the  edges  aia  pared  with'a  sharp  knife, 
and  the  vessels  are  placed  in  piles  and  left  to  hstom.  pre- 
paratory to  their  bein^  baked. 

A  machine  called  an  engine  lnthe.'whxe^x  has  ahorizontal 
nii)\enu-iit  backwards  and  forwards,  in  addition  to  the  ro- 
tary motion,  IS  Used  in  giving  to  earthenware  a  milled  edge. 
Handles,  spouts,  &c.  are  fixed  on  the  vessels  as  soon  as 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  turning-lathe.  They  are  aflixed 
by  meana  of  aUp.  with  which  the  parts  designed  to  come  in 
contact  are  moistened:  in  a  short  time,  when  dry,  the 
union  of  the  parts  is  found  to  be  perfect  Handles,  &c.  are 
made  by  pressure  in  a  small  metallic  cylinder,  which  h;Ls 
an  aperture  in  the  centre  of  its  bottom,  to  which  pluirs  of 
various  sha)R'd  urifices  are  fitted.  There  Ls  likewise  a  pis- 
ton, so  flxeti  as  lo  be  worked  by  a  screw  up  and  down  the 
cylinder.  The  cvlinder.  being  filled  witii  clay,  the  piston 
ia  inOTr*Ht  and  &rces  the  clay  throiuh  the  orifice  at  the 
bottom,  and  consequently  gives  it  too  same  form  as  tiie 
Bperlure  through  which  it  was  pressed.  Being  then  cut 
into  lengths  and  bent  to  the  desired  shape,  the  clay  ia  ready, 


when  sufficiently  drv,  to  bo  jofaiadto  the  vessel.  Vorami* 
mental  spouts,  email  ornaments,  and  other  appenda^  Of 
the  like  nature,  the  clay  is  pressed  in  moulds,  the  portMnlai 
mode  of  doing  which  may  be  readily  conceived. 

When  the  vessels  are  sufficiently  dry  they  have  to  be 
submitted  to  the  action  of  fire.  For  this  purpose  Aey  are 
placed  in  deep  boxes  called  seggars,  made  of  a  mixture  of 
fire-clay  and  obi  ^Tound  se:;u'ars,  and  capable  of  sustaining 
the  most  mleiise  degree  of  lioat  without  being  fused.  Tile 
seggurs  are  of  various  sizes,  shapes,  and  depths,  adapted  to 
the  difiiarent  pieces  which  they  are  to  contain.  In  no  ease 
is  one  piece  placed  in  or  on  another  in  the  seggar,  and  all 
is  so  amuuad  that  the  heat  mavba  «q,naUya|iiMd  to  vntf 
part  of  each.  The  seggars.  with  their  contents,  are  then 
disposed  in  tho  oven  iii  such  a  way  that  the  beat  may  bo 
distributed  fairly  throughout:  they  are  buill  one  la\er  on 
the  lop  of  another  until  they  reach  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
oven,  each  seggar  forming  a  cover  to  the  one  beneath  it, 
and  the  upper  segsur  in  each  pile  being  always  empty. 
The  oven  is  of  a  cylindiical  form,  and  vaiysimiiar  to  the 
common  Ulns  used  for  homing  tiles.  The  proceaa  of 
baking  usually  lasts  from  forty-eight  to  fifty  hours,  durin^^ 
which  time  the  heat  is  gradually  iiK  rea.sttl,  as  il  would  be 
injurious  to  the  ware  to  apply  a  very  high  degree  at  first. 
To  ascertain  when  the  baking  has  been  carried  far  enough, 
the  werkman  uses  tests  of  common  Staffordshire  fire-clay, 
the  pyranaler  of  Wedgwood  having  been  lao^  laid  aside. 
[PrnoKSTBs.]  When  tiie  appearance  ia  eomidered  satia- 
facfory  the  firing  is  discontinued,  and  the  oven  is  suffered 
gradually  to  cool  during  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours  before 
the  contents  are  taken  out.  The  ware  in  this  state  is  called 
biscuit.  Tho  glaze  is  now  applied ;  the  pieces  are  again 
placed  in  seggars,  and  conveyed  to  the  gisss-oven,  where 
neat  is  applied  to  them  of  sufficient  intensenoas  to  ftise  the 
glase;  but  ^  heat  must  by  no  maaas  ha  so  great  as  that 
to  which  the  bitettit  has  previously  been  exposed,  as  the 
glaze  would  crack  or  peel  off  if  the  vessels  were  liable  to 
any  further  shrinkini^. 

The  glaze  generally  used  for  common  kinds  of  earthen 
ware  is  a  compound  of  litharge  and  ground  flints,  in  the  pro- 

Krtionof  ten  pounds  of  the  first  to  four  pounds  of  the  latter 
us  method  of  ^asmg  is  however  highly  obieetionaUe  oo 
account  of  ita  imurious  eflects  on  the  health  of  the  work- 
roan,  while  the  lead  being  soluble  by  acids,  makes  a  most 
pernicious  yla/c  for  vessels  which  are  used  for  containiiivi 
many  articles  of  prepared  food.  Glazes  for  porcelain  and 
the  finer  kinds  of  earthenware  are  generally  ma<le  with 
white  lead,  ground  flints,  ground  flint-glass,  and  common 
salt  But  almoat  every  manufacturer  uses  a  peculiar  glase 
of  his  own,  the  manner  of  making  whiah  he  kaeps  m  as 
much  mystery  as  possible.  Some  pjcbies  ate  made  without 
the  admixture  of  any  lead,  and  in  the  whole  of  tho  better 
glazes  this  ingrcflient  enters  in  so  small  u  quantity  as  not  to 
lie  injurious.  Tlic  manner  of  applying  the  glaze  is,  to  re- 
duce the  ingredients  to  powder,  mix  them  with  water  to  the 
consistence  of  cream,  and  then  merely'  dip  the  pieces  into 
the  preparation  and  withdraw  them  iminediatelv.  taking 
care  that  all  the  parts  have  been  wetted  with  the  glaze. 

\\Tien  the  eartncnwarc  is  to  be  printed  it  undergoes  this 
process  previously  to  glazing.  It  is  thus  perfonnetl ; — tho 
landscape  or  pattern  is  engraved  upon  cop{)er,  and  the  de- 
sired colour  being  mixed  with  linseed-oil,  is  laid  on  the 
platband  impressions  are  taken  off  on  tissue-paper,  in  the 
manner  usually  employed  by  oonper-plate  phnters.  The 
paper,  wet  wMi  tihe  colour,  has  UMn  all  the  blank  parts 
cut  away,  leaving  only  the  pattern  entire,  which  is  applied 
lightly  to  the  ware  when  in  the  state  rtT biscuit.  It  is  then 
rubbed  with  a  piece  of  wixjilen  cloth,  and  hjHciI  tiulitly  in  the 
form  of  a  o\  lindcr,  till  the  colour  u  pressed  sutlieiently  mto 
the  ware.  In  this  state  the  whole  is  left  for  an  hour,  when 
it  is  placed  in  a  cistern  of  water,  so  that  the  paper  becomes 
sufKciently  moistened  to  peel  off  readily,  having  transferred 
to  the  biscuit  the  colour  and  napressum  vhidx  it  had  re- 
ceived from  the  C4:ippcr-plate.  When  the  pieces  thus  printed 
arc  sufliciently  dry  they  are  place«l  in  an  oven  and  ex|>osed 
to  a  geniie  heat,  m  order  to  dissipate  the  oil :  they  are  then 
in  a  fit  state  to  receive  the  glaze.  Till  within  the  last  few 
years,  blue  produced  from  tbe  oxide  of  cobalt  was  the  only 
colour  employed,  but  at  preaant  uany  other  eohiun  ara 
priuted  with  equal  facility. 

.  The  art  of  painting  on  earthenware  more  particularlv 

applies  to  porcelain :  the  description  of  the  colours  usctl, 
which  are  all  metallic  oxides,  and  the  manner  of  applying 
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tlMm.  tberdbre  mora  |irq>erl7  belong  to  the  article  uifdcr 
that  bead,  lui  well  as  the  method  of  giMing  porrelain.  Gold 
and  Sliver  lustre  ware  is  commonly  of  an  inferior  quality. 
The  metallic  oxide;*  used  for  this  purpo^  uro  intimately 
niixsd  ifith  mmv  eijosential  oil,  and  then  bruahed  entirely 
OV«rtfwiui£u»of  the  vesael:  the  beat  of  the  enamelUi^ 
oven  dittipatM  die  oxygen,  and  mXant  the  oikht  to  their 
TTiet.'illlc  istate,  but  with  their  brilliancy  somewhat  diminished. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  manufecture  of  earthenware  in 
England  is  in  Stafl'ordshire,  about  a  mile  from  ihe  hoidri'> 
of  Cbc:iliir8.  TbiA  dtiitnct,  kuowu  m  '  Thu  Pottvnes' 
tsndl  thnn^  a  distance  of  more  than  seven  miles,  in  which 
them  an  tinnia  and  villages  lo  ihiekly  built  and  ao  dose 
to  eaeb  other  that  to  a  atraliger  the  whole  sppean  one  large 
strap-glinc;  town.  There  are  likewise  extensive  nianufac- 
tarvi,  of  earthonwure  and  porcelain  in  Yorkslure,  and 
Worce^torsbiro.  There  are  cstablishmi  nts  for  niaUinj,'  iIk' 
commoner  kinds  of  ware  in  maiiv  partii  of  ilw  ktagdoui. 
In  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  We«lgwood  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Coimca  in  1785.  it  i«  stated  that  the 
inuiufiwtiirin|(  part  alone  in  the  Potteriee  and  their  im- 
mediate vicinity  gives  bread  to  16.000  or  '20,000  people; 
yet  this  is  but  a  small  part  when  compared  with  the  wnole 
number  of  those  who  depend  upon  it.  A  very  ^n\it  num- 
ber of  persons  are  employed  in  rai^iiif  the  raw  lualeital 
and  the  coals  for  fuel,  in  the  conveyance  uf  these  materials 
to  the  Potteries,  and  in  the  rc-cunveiyance  of  the  ilniahe<l 
goods  to  ever)-  part  of  England  and  to  the  diJferent  ports 
where  they  are  uiip|»ed  fpt  foreisn  oonnuiption. 

The  mnaher  of  pieces  of  eartnonware  of  English  manu- 
fat'ture  exported,  and  the  real  value  of  the  saiM  IH  each 
year,  from  1831  to  isJj,  wer«  an  Ibllows:  - 

Piarm.  Vnluf. 

1831  37,028.897  i;461,U9U 

1832  43.265.2^3  490,787 

1833  46.2»8»&49  496.963 

1834  44.0IS,693  493,38« 

1835  45.s^.^,^l^,  .vio,.i2i 

Sliipmeati  of  these  goods  are  made  to  every  country  wtlh 
which  Qteat  Britain  has  any  trading  relations.  The  exports 
in  1B85  ware  eant  to  vanms  quartern  in  the  IbUowiog  pro- 
portions!— 

num.  VdM. 

NorUwm  Europe,  chiefly  to  Ger- 
many and  the  Xetherland.s         .     7,S14|51C  £K,716 

Southern  Kurope,  chieiiy  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  Italy      .      ,      .   3,293.870  42.7'ir< 

Africa  855,695  10,160 

Asia,  chiefly  Ea?l  India  Company's 
territories^  islands  of  the  Indian 
Seas,  and  New  South  Wales     .  9,834311  S0,5&3 

United  Stales  of  America     .       .  17,987,8^1  846,830 

Other  ports  of  North  America,  chiefly 
Britishooknies       ,      .      •   3,706,156  74,183 

HniAil         .        ,        ,       ,       ,    5,369,103  42.123 

Oilier  States  of  Soiith  wd  Central 

America  ....  2,059,943  24,537 
Guestiaey,  Jeneft  Aldemey,  fro.   .     331,088  4,193 

Piece*  .  45393,446  £540,421 
EARTHQUAKES  are  the  most  tcrriflc  of  all  natural 
phsBnomena.  Tlie  sulid  surface  of  the  plobe  is  put  m  mo- 
tion by  them,  and  assumes  an  appearaneo  which  in  some 
raseH  may  be  compared  with  the  sea  when  agitated  by  the 
wmiL 

The  least  dangenmsof  these  yhBnoDMiia  are  those  which 
br  the  Creolei  or  South  Amenoa  an  called  7VinnAfofv«,  n 

t  :ri  ,rhirh  may  he  translated  by  tremori.  The  surface  of 
liie  •jarth  la  put  in  a  trembling  motion,  by  which  such  ob- 
jects as  are  not  w  ell  supported  are  thrown  to  the  jjround, 
and  even  walls  are  split,  but  the  damage  does  nut  extend 
farther.  lib  is  safe,  and  property  but  sUghtly  injured. 
These  tmnon  are  by  ihr  the  moat  oommon  kind  of  earth- 
q^haa,  and  oeeur  in  some  eonnttjas  of  South  America,  espe- 
oally  in  Chile,  almost  every  day,  at  least  in  certain  seasons. 

The  terremntfii  of  the  Creoles,  or  proper  earthquakes. 
^wc  to  the  surfaeo  eitlier  horizontal  oscillations,  not  di>si- 
milar  to  the  waves  of  on  agitated  sea,  or  they  consist  in 
fiolent  nerpendicular  HfWhlgs,  so  that  it  would  seem  as  if 
repeated  explosions  ware  eiiertiog  their  force  against  the 
roof  of  a  sumenraneoos  caveni,  tueatening  to  burst  it  open 
aud  to  blow  into  the  air  every  thing  placed  over  if.  Uy 
these  carthquak«s  walls  are  overthrown,  and  fissures  are 


produnetl  in  the  ground.  The  latter  are  frequently  more 
tlian  a  foot  in  width,  and  sometimes  water  gushes  out  of 
them  like  a  fountain. 

Nothing  makes  such  an  awfUI  impresskn  on  tlM  aensat 
as  an  earthquake.  The  earth  is  violently  eonvulsed.  heaving 
up  and  down  in  a  manner  hardly  conceivable  by  tho«o  %rha 
have  notwitneased  it  The  tottering  buildmt^.  the  crushing 
of  the  timbers  of  the  roof.,  and  the  falling  of  the  tiles,  com- 
pletely  distract  the  s«jii.->e!,.  Kear  drives  men  from  their 
luiuses;  but  they  do  not  always  find  safety  out  of  doors.  No 
person  can  stand  without  support:  people  cling  to  one 
another,  to  frees,  or  to  posts.  Some  throw  themselves  on 
i)ie  ^Tound ;  but  the  motion  of  the  earth  is  so  violent  that 
they  are  obliged  to  Stretch  out  their  arm*  on  caeli  side  to 
i  re\ei]t  themselves  from  beiii'.;  t.-si  d  nver.  AnunaK  :ir« 
equally  alarmed.  They  stand  uilh  their  logs  t-prcad  out 
and  liieiv  heads  fl(i\wi,  tienibling  violently.  The  air  itself 
iieeuis  to  iMirtictimio  in  lite  convulsion,  for  the  birds  fly 
about  wildly.  Meanwhile  the  sea  retires  from  the  shofe; 
but  aAer  a  few  minutes  it  returns  in  a  high  wave,  which 
advanceK  like  a  watery  wall  with  incredible  velocity,  and 
covers  all  those  tracts  which  are  not  more  ihaii  nHy  ft- .  i  above 
high-water  mark.  It  rushes  back  with  equal  veludty  .  This 
motion  of  tho  f«<  a  w  repeated  a-^  Imii;  as  the  shocks  of  the 
earthauake  arc  violuiu.  Vessels  sailing  along  a  mast  con- 
vulsed by  an  earthquake  feel  also  a  motion  quiie  ditleront 
from  that  produml  by  gales  or  currents.  The  loM  of  lib 
by  earthquakes  i.s  sometimes  considecabte.  It  is  chieiiy 
produced  by  the  falling  of  the  buildings  when  the  shock  is 
so  unexpected  that  the  inhabitants  have  not  time  to  escape. 
In  some  ca.^e-;  the  o^ei  llouing  of  tho  sea  i;as  hvvi\  fatal 
to  a  great  nuruber  uf  iu  rsons.  People  have  aUo  be«;ii 
swallowed  up  by  the  fissures  e.r.isijd  by  earthquakes. 

Eariliquakits  arc  generally  preceded  and  somctime>>  at- 
tended by  a  subterraneous  noise^  which  is  compared  by 
some  to  that  of  a  very  heavy  artillery  waggon  rolling  quieUy 
over  a  stone  pavement  at  a  dntance ;  by  others,  to^he  who 
of  d'.srniit  ihunder  in  a  mouiifainou>  emiotry.  It  is  wui'tliv  of 
remark  lliul  this  noisi;  is  sometimes  heard  \Mthout  au\  earth- 
quake taking  place,  as  in  17^  I  at  (iu.inaxuaiu,  m  Mexico, 
and  that  it  has  been  as  audible  ui  places  situated  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  seat  of  the  eartlKjuake  as  in 
those  which  experienced  the  shocks.  Theie  are  also  several 
cases  on  reeord  in'whieh  the  earthquakes  have  no(  been 
attended  by  such  sublerranenns  nnise. 

Considerable  changes  Jiiay  be  produced  on  the  surfap^ 
of  tho  glube  by  earthquakes.  It  is  said  that  by  the  earth- 
quake of  1  rs  i  lu  Calabria  some  mountains  changed  their 
relative  positions  to  one  another;  but  this  fact  is  nut  well 
established.  It  is,  however,  beyond  all  doubt  that  the 
coast  of  Chile  has  undei^one  a  eonsidemble  change  by 
earthquakes  during  the  last  fifteen  yeais.  In  1883  the  <-oast, 
north  of  Valparaiso,  to  the  extent  of  lifty  miles,  was  raised 
nearly  three  leet  abuve  its  former  level;  in  some  places  the 
rocks  ou  the  khore  were  raised  four  feet.  In  1H25  the  island 
of  S.  Maria  (near  37°  S.  lat.)  was  upheaved  nine  feet,  so 
that  tho  southern  port  of  this  island  hss  almost  been  de- 
stroyed, and  the  soundings  round  island iuive  diminished 
a  fathom  and  a  half  every  whevBi 

The  single  sboclcs  of  an  earthquake  last  from  a  few 
seciitids  to  two  or  three  miiiulci;  Sometimes  they  follow 
one  another  at  sliui  t  intervals.  It  is  remarkable  that  gene- 
rally either  the  first  or  one  uf  the  first  slmcks  is  the  most 
violent,  and  that  they  afterwards  gradually  decrease  in 
fot-ce.  Sometimes  they  retvm  for  several  days,  and  even 
weeks;  and  in  some  places,  aa  at  Copiap6^  in  Chile,  they 
are  of  daily  ocenrienee. 

Earthquakes  are  sometimes  experienced  over  nn  immense 
tract  of  country.  The  la.sl  uarlhuuako  in  Chile  (iti 
was  felt  at  all  ])laces  between  the  Island  of  Cliiloe  ( )o"  S. 
lat.)  and  Copiap6  (27°  S.  lat.);  consequentiv  over  thirteen 
degrees  of  latitude.  It  extended  from  the  Island  of  Juan 
Fernandez  to  the  town  of  Mendosa,  on  the  east  side  of 
tho  range  of  the  Andes,  over  ten  degrees  of  longitude. 
But  when  earthquakes  exti  nd  over  such  an  immense  tract 
of  country,  some  (Ustrict.s  ure  always  convulsed  with  greater 
viiilcnce,  and  these  may  lie  considered  us  the  l  eiltre  e  l  the 
earthquake.  The  farther  a  place  rs  rcniovc<i  troni  these 
centres,  the  less  violent,  as  a  general  rule,  are  the  sh()ck.s. 

We  know  little,  or  rather  nothing,  of  the  origin  or  cause 
of  earthquakes.  It  nay,  however,  be  considered  as  certain 
that  the\  are  due  to  the  same  agency  which  produoes  vol- 
cauic  eruptions.   These  eruptions  are  frequently 
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ly  MrtbqiMlMa;  and  whenever,  m  plocos  utualed  new 
«e(lf»  Tdoanoesi  ft  ii  obterred  tluit  no  smoke  Smom  from 
Thr-i  r  craters,  the  iofasbiUDtB  begin  to  liMur  the  qtpmdi  «r 

till  uaj'ibquakc. 

It  i:,  iiai  iji.iio  ct'rtiiiu  whi  ther  or  not  there  ia  any  con- 
nexion beiwecu  the  stale  ibe  atmosphere  and  the  phsno- 
BMOa  of  «ar.hiiuakes.  It  U  not  improbable  that  such  is 
tbe  case  with  tlie  slighter  ahoeka,  tiie  trmbtor0$.  They 
comtoonly  o<*cur,  or  at  least  are  byftr  meat  flteqneiit,  at  the 
time  of  tho  changes  uf  the  season*,  in  Guatemala  as  well 
w>  HI  Chile.  But  the  more  violent  concuasions  seem  to  be 
quite  independent  of  the  slilsdhs,  and  iht.'y  octiir  both  in 
culm  aud  doudleiis  weather  and  m  storm-s  and  during  rain. 
In  soma  iimtaaoaa  tbejr  have  baen  ptaeadad  bf  Inmiaaus 
meteon* 

Antient  authors,  especially  Tbucydides,  fkaqnantly  nan- 
tion  earthquakes;  bttt  fillip  ia  giMtend  tenoa.  Yet  we 
learn  enough  from  these  slight  notieee  to  ahow  that  they 

were  ofim  nuial  in  violriu  o  to  tVp^x- •whicli  in  modem  limes 
have  coiivuIm'iI  iln  i  imtmcnt  uf  Kur()|>L'  ;iud  Asia.  (Thupyd. 
1.  101  ;  iii.  S<'t :  v.  Ou  ;  \m  -11. i  N<t  i!i-iuilod  description  cttun 
earthquake  in  Eurupu  ur  ui  the  uhl  continent  exists  before 
that  wbieh,  on  (he  1st  of  November,  1715,  almost  destroyed 
the  city  of  JUsbon.  This  is  the  meet  deatruetiTe  earth- 
quake whid)  has  ever  occurred  in  Eurape.  The  numbar 
of  persons  iV.  it  (  >  ;  Ixh.  1  hv  i!  is  ^lativl  to  have  been  3U,0U0. 
In  Februar)  ami  Match,  i.'ai,  lliu  nurth-oastorn  part  of 
Sicdv  und  the  southern  portion  of  Calabria  were  oonvuLed 
by  rc|K-a(od  and  very  violent  shocks,  which  overthrew  the 
town  of  Messina*  toA  kfltad  many  tliouAands  of  iu  inha- 
bitants* aa  wall  aa  many  parNBa  in  Calabria.  The  last  eon* 
aideiable  earthquake  m  Rurope  extended  over  the  middle 
of  the  kinpflr.ni  of  Napli>.  :i:id  ^^n8  mo»l  destruclivo  in 
the  distrieis  ly:i:i;  ;ih)Hi,'  ilie  decHviiies  of  Mount  Matese. 
(  11°  N.  kit.)  Thu  nuiiil'cr  ol'  jHTsons  \*ho  iu'n-.hed  by 
it  amounted  to  3274,  bemdcii  lbli>  who  were  wounded. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  pretcnl  vear  (1837)  the  countries 
along  the  eaatern  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean,  ospe- 
etally  Syria,  wet*  violently  a^(itated  by  an  earthquake.  The 
towns  of  Damascus,  Acre,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  suilerod  rreat 
damage,  and  Tiberias  and  Safet  were  entirely  destroyed.  It 
is  staled  thii'  ahoul  t'lVvu  hv(.>s  "  t-ri-  Insi. 

Amo.ica  is  more  »ulijuct  lo  farttiquakeg  tlian  any  portion 
of  the  pid  Continent,  but  they  ore  only  strongly  felt  between 
21)"  N.  iat.  and  •SU"'  S.  lat;  and  it  io  not  the  whole  country 
included  between  thuso  latitudes  that  i&  vi!>U(.'d  by  tbom, 
but  only  the  table-hmdii  of  ttie  Mexican  isthmus*  tha'Aadea, 
and  the  countries  bordering  on  them,  and  those  wbieh  are 
tfdjarcnt  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Moiition  of  carthqtuikes 
m  thc«e  countries  occurs  Ui  the  S|>ani.-ih  hi-turiann  of  the 
Cou<|UCSt;  but  it  would  seem  as  if  the  c,irih(jii;iivLs  were 
leas  destructive  formerly  than  in  the  last  century,  iu 
1717  the  town  of  Guatemala  was  greatly  damap.>d  by  an 
earthquake  on  the  29thof  Sq^iambar}  and  on  the  2s'th  of 
June,  1 773,  the  town  was  alnioet  entirely  destroyed.  Ca- 
racas was  ih  >tu>\t'il  hy  ?n  eai '.hqiuiki'  'i  "'i'  j'llh  of  M;irrli, 
IBTJ.  wheu  upwiird*  ui'  ii.UtJOut  its  inliul.uunis  wi-re  hiiru'ii 
in  the  ruins;  and  the  siitm  Icasu  eviionouiid.  in  IH It), 
another  earthquake,  whieh  was  hnrdiy  le»«t  dtsiuucltve. 
Boiroiik  experienced  a  very  severe  shock  in  18'i7.  On  the 
table-land  of  Quito  violent  earthquakes  are  ftequent.  In 
169ft,  on  the  Itoth  of  June,  Laeatiinga  and  Bambato  were 
di'^tr  »vi»il ;  and  on  the  4th  of  February,  1797,  (lie  tov.ii  of 
Quiiy  was  {ireatly  daraiiged.  and  Riohninlja  hvullud  to  the 
ground.  Nut  less  than  40,(nH)  pei-ions  are  .-.laled  to  have 
perished  by  this  last  eartliquaka  on  the  table-land.  Lima 
and  the  countries  about  it  are  likewise  subject  to  frequent 
and  violent  earthquakes.  The  town  of  lima  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  en  the  90th  October,  1687,  and  again 
on  the  '.'Hth  October,  1746.  In  this  latter  catastrophe  the 
port  of  Callao  was  inundated  by  the  sea,  and  the  whole  po- 
pulation perishi'il.  Atcquipa  has  luul  itM  share  of  earth- 
qiukea ;  but  tho  la«t  violent  ono  occurred  in  17-26.  Copiap5 
was  destroyed  on  the  lltli  of  April,  1819,  and  again  in 
By  this  lost  earthquake,  which  happened  on  tho 
19th  of  Nov  ember,  ihe  town  of  Valparaiso  was  levelled  to 
tha  gronnd.  Santiago  haa  auffered  largely  from  the  de- 
strueiive  effects  of  the  eertlu|uake«  so  frequent  in  Chile: 
on  the  nth  of  July,  I7;J0,  it  hu--Ij;iiu-  1  jjreat  <hiniHL!cs.  But 
110  place  in  Chile  has  so  frrqucnih  bii-n  (k-Ntr.iyed  as  C(rii- 
ropfloii.  It  was  liisT  il>-  U(ivo;l  L>\  the  iiiutcil  i-ftects  of 
repeated  shocbi  aud  the  inundatiou  of  tho  sea  in  1730,  and 
a(pin  in  tba  laaa  uaanar  in  I7ih  Aflar  tlua  tbi  torn 


was  rebnttt  on  aaotbir  aita;  but  this  new  town  and  ita 
port  of  Tsleshnano  vara  entirely  demolished  on  the  Wth 
of  February,  1835.  A  most  graphic  deaohption  of  this 
dreadful  earthquake  is  given  in  the '  London  Oeographical 
Journal,'  voLvup.  31U,  &.c..  to  v>h  j  1i  '  i  .irs  much  iudclited 
for  several  Mduable  facts  und  remuiks.  The  inundation  of 
tho  sea  during  this  calamity  may  be  compurerl  with  the  nar- 
rative of  a  similar  cvonl  recorded  by  Thucydides  (lu.  89). 
KAHWIO.  [FoaFicui.iu.i£..J 

EAS&LidariTed  by  soma  tern  tha  Tantonio  os^  or  e«<>4 
an  ass),  thewoodcn  frame,  ftindahad  wfth  a  set  of  moveable 

I>ei{s,  or  more  (xinvenient  sliding  led^e,  on  which  piciurpH 
arc  placed  while  beinff  painted,  and  which  raise*  or  1  iwern 
tlicin  according  to  the  artist's  convenience.  Its  antiquity  i« 
manifest,  hum  its  ap|>aaraQCe  in  pictures  discovered  m  Uer^ 
culaueum. 

£ASfiM£NT  (from  tha  French  words  am,  oummit 
case),  is  defined  1^  the  oild  law  writers  as  a  aarrwa  or  eon 

voniencu  which  one  neighbour  hath  r  t'  another  by  charter 
t  or  pi  e»<^r]i>tion  without  profit ;  a.s  u  way  through  his  ground, 
a  hink,  or  t)ie  hke.  It  includo  rights  of  common,  ways, 
water-courses,  antient  lights,  and  various  other  fhmchises, 
issuing  out  of  corporeal  hereditaments,  and  sometimea, 
though  inacenmtaly,  appUad  to  lighta  of  cammoiB.  (Kitehin ; 
Woadd.  Tj0Ct,'i 

Al  the  c-i)tninon  law  tluse  privileces  (which  oiia  only  be 
created  ami  Iruiisl'crrcd  by  deed)  lui^ht  bo  claimed  either 
under  an  immemorial  custom  at  by  prescription :  h  it  '20 
years  uninterrupted  and  unexplained  enjoyment  of  on 
eaamiMittt  fbrmorlv  constituted  sufiMMlt  evidcnro  for  njvrf 
to  pvaauma  that  it  originated  in  a  grant  1^  dead ;  except 
in  the  city  of  London,  vfaera  the  preeumption  of  a  grant 

from  "20  years'  possession  iT  windows  was  e\clude<l  hv  the 
custom  wlm  h  ri'<)uire'l  that  there  should  e.vi.st  '  .vjiuo 
written  ius'.rument  or  reecird  of  an  agreement.'  Nonuser 
during  the  same  penud  was  also  consulered  an  extinguish^ 
ment  of  the  right,  aa  raiauign  piaanmption  that  U  ban  been 
releaiied. 

By  the  recent  statute  Snd  and  Srd  William  IV.,  cap.  7 ) , 
soveral  important  alterations  have  been  made  with  regard 
to  this  description  of  property :  40  years'  eiyoymcnt  of  any 
j  r  uther  easement,  ur  any  water-course,  and. 20  years 

uiunterrupttxi  'acc-ess  und  u»o  ut  any  light  to  ami  for  any 
duelhng-liouse,'  &c.,  now  constitute  an  indefeasible  title 
in  the  occupier,  unless  he  anjojps  'by  some  consent  or 
agreement  expressly  i^ivtB  Of  made  Jbr  tiwt  purpose  by 
dead  or  writitw*'  The  same  statute  also  enacts  that  non- 
user  fbr  the  like  number  of  yean  (according  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  tho  particular  ri;.;ht  )  i<ha\l  pvaslnda  » litigating  fBT^ 
Ironi  establishing;  hi>  clauu  to  it. 

The  eascnK'nt-s  of  the  English  ( oi-respond  to  the  Ser\i 
tutes  of  the  Roman  and  the  Ser\n(udeB  of  the  French  law. 
Tha  aerritntes  were  a  class  of  rights  which  gave  rise  to 
nuraerona  aamplioatcd  questions,  lliose  of  read,  water, 
I  ight,  drains,  were  the  principal.  ( Dig.  lib.  viii.  De  Servttuli' 
hu\  :  Cud,'  Ciril  des  Fr,tn<;aiii,\iw.  ii.  tit.  A,  Drs  Servitude*.) 

EAST,  the  point  i  f  the  conipasg  which  la  in  a  direction 
at  ri^'lit-aii^.'U's  to  tli;it  of  north  and  south,  and  which  is  to- 
wards tile  rtghl  hand  oi  a  spectator  who  fnce<«  the  north. 
The  distinction  between  cast  and  west  must  uliimatelf  ha 
derived  from  a  nftranoa  to  the  human  bodv ;  for  tva  am 
only  define  a  spaotator's  fiif^  hand  by  saving  that  ft  is  tile 
hand  which  is  not  upon  the  name  side  as  the  heart 
EAST  INDIA  COMPANY  This  assoeiatinn  originated 
I  from  tile  .subscri[)tioiis,  trillii  :;  :  i  niioiint,  of  a  few  )  rivnte 
individuals.  It  irrnduaily  be4:a{ue  a  oommercial  bodv  with 
gigsntie  means,  and  next,  by  the  fane  of  unliMfeseen  ci'rcum- 
staneei,  assumed  tha  Jbrm  of  a  aamaton  potaar,  while  thoaa 
by  whom  it  was  diraelad  eontinvad  hi  flietr  indieidaal  eapa* 
cities  to  be  without  power  or  political  influence  ;  thus  pre- 
senting an  anomaly  without  a  parallel  in  the  liistoryof  the 
world. 

The  company  was  first  formed  in  London  in  16<>!#,  when 
ita  capital,  amountinit  to  30,0UU/..wa8  divided  into  101  shares. 
At  the  end  of  the  next  year  the  adventurers  obtahied  a 
charter  fVom  the  crown,  under  wbidh  they  enjoyed  certain 
privileges^  and  warafiBrmed  into  a  corporation  f:>r  fifteen 
cars  tinder  the  title  of  *The  Governor  and  C onipunv  of 
Terchanis  uf  I.,<)ndiin  trading  to  tiic  Kast  Indies  '  Unilcr 
this  ciiurler  I  he  management  of  Ihe  tympany's  aflain  was 
iiiinisied  to  'j  l  members  of  a  committee  cho*en  by  the  prtv- 
prieturs  from  among  their  own  body,  and  this  committst 
was  raoawed  by  claeuon  evety  year  * 
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The  flnt  adfeiitara  of  tlie  anociation  wm  «ooim«iiiwd  ia 
ICOl.  In  lib»  month  of  May  of  that  year,  five  aMpa,  with 
caiKoe*  of  merchandise  ami  luiniini,  siuUmI  frutii  Torbay  to 
Inaia.  The  result  was  uucoura;;miT,  aii<l  botweet)  iri()3  and 
161 1  ei:^lit  other  voyai^es  wore  perfunncd,  iiH  of  which  were 
hi^rhlf  profitable,  witli  the  exception  of  the  one  uiKlertttkeu 
in  the  jear  1607.  In  the  other  years  the  clear  profits  of  tho 
tnde  varied  from  100  to  200  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  em- 
jiojei.  At  thi5  time  thetr&ding  of  too  companj  was  not 
eonflned  to  the  joint  stock  of  the  oorponition,  but  other 
adventurers  were  adinilted.  vho  subscribed  the  sums  re- 
quired to  complete  t!;e  indinj;  of  the- ships,  and  n-ceivcd 
bock  tht!  amount,  lugeiuor  with  their  share  of  the  proAt!i,ut 
the  termination  of  every  voyage. 

Tho  charter  of  the  company  vaa  renewod  ibr  an  indcfl- 
nJte  povbd  in  ]€09,  subject  to  djaMtuiion  on  the  part  of  the 
mamtMntM  upon  giving  three  years*  notiee  to  that  effect. 
Ul  1611  tho  OOin^HUiy  obtained  permission  from  the  Mogul 
to  establish  factorio-t  at  Snrat.  Alunedahad,  Cambaya,  and 
Qofta,  in  consideraitou  uf  which  permission  it  asroed  to  pay 
to  that  isovereign  an  export  dllQr  UpontU  it»  «Dipiimilta  at 
the  rate  of  3i  per  cent. 

Ailer  1612  subscriptions  were  no  longer  taken  from  indi- 
vidvata  in  aid  of  tho  joiiit«toek  o^ital,  which  was  niaad  to 
480,000f.,  and  in  t6l7>18  anow  ftand  of  ],600,00OA  was  sub- 
scrihetl.  This  last  cajiitnl,  although  managed  by  tho  same 
din*cturs,  was  kept  wholly  distmct  from  the  Ibnner  stock, 
Bi<d  the  profits  resulting  ftom  it  WOK  fopumloly  accounted 
for  to  the  subscribers. 

TIm  ftinetions  of  government  were  first  exercised  by  the 
company  in  ICjM,wlion  sutborinr  was  given  to  it  by  tlu- 
kinff  to  punish  its  wmnta  ahroad  either  by  ci\-il  or  by  mar- 
tial law,  and  this  autborily  was  utiiimited  in  extent,  i  iii- 
bracing  even  the  power  of  taking  life.  Uiidtsr  the  peculiar 
circnmstan< cs  <if  ilie  ci-o  tho  granting  of  such  a  power 
might  perhaps  bo  noce.>«ary  in  order  to  prevent  the  grossest 
disorder  in  oistant  settleineiits.  where  no  authority  more 
regular  was  established;  but  this  DOCOMitj  provea  only  the 
impropriety  on  the  part  of  (he  goremment  of  pennitting 
the  formation  of  settlements  without  at  the  same  time 
making  provision  for  the  regular  adminLstration  of  justice. 

Th»'  success  v,hich  attended  its  comiiier<'ial  operations 
hatuEttlly  iiifluetxl  a  dostro  iiur  ibeit  cx.luii»>kuu.  In  lti.V2  a 
third  capital,  amounting  to  420,700/.,  was  raised,  and  its 
management,  al^oiigh  cooided  to  tlie  tamo  direeton,  was 
tbo  kept  dtrtinet  ftmn  tlwt  of  the  int  and  feeond  aub- 
tenptions. 

llioro  is  some  obscurity  in  tho  eariy  annals  of  tho  com- 
pany, which  makes  it  uncertain  whether  the  capitals  hero 
iKwerally  mentioned  were  considered  as  permanent  iavest- 
mcr.ts  or  wnre  returned  to  the  aubieribelBftt ttM  iMiaiMUion 
ot  each  different  adventure. 

A  rival  association,  formed  in  1636,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining fnm  the  king,  who  aeoepted  a  share  in  the  adven- 
ture, a  lieense  to  trade  with  India.  notwHhstniding  the 
remonstrances  of  the  chartered  body,  of  whfi!»e  ri<ihis  this 
vui  deemed  an  infringement  Pro'iiLses  indeed  were  tiiven 
that  the  license  should  Ik;  withdrawn,  but  these  promises 
never  fulfilled,  and  aHer  cairying  on  their  trade  for 
ral  ^cars  in  a  spirit  of  rivalr>'  whioiwas  fatal  to  their 
pMnentj,  the  two  Bodies  united  in  M^Owand  thenoeibniajrd 
COTMid  on  their  operations  ondor  the  tide  of  *  The  United 

Joint  Stock.'  Two  years  after  this  arrungcnienf  n^ude 
the  Company  obtaaie<l  from  tho  Moind,  ihrou^li  i.i^  in- 
fluence of  a  medical  gentleman.  Mr.  Huughlon,  who  had 
performed  some  cures  at  the  imperial  Ckiurt,  the  grant  <ji' 
e  Uoenio  for  carrying  on  an  unlimited  trade  throughout  the 
provinca  of  Beagsi  without  payment  of  duties:  fur  this 
privilege  the  very  inadequate  payment  of  SOOO  rupees 
(376f. )  wa3  made  by  tho  Company. 

8i->rae  proprietor*!  of  the  Company'.s  stock  becoming  dis- 
Rati>fted  with  the  management  of  the  directors,  obtained 
from  (Jromwell  m  1655  permiisioa  to  send  trading  ves«ek 
to  India,  and  nominated  a  committeo  of  management  from 
their  own  body,  tax  whieh  thejraaaumed  the  title  of  'The 
Iferehsnt  Adventniers  *  The  evils  to  both  paities  of  this 
riraltihip  soon  became  apparent,  and  in  about  two  jears 
from  the  commencement  of  their  operations  the  Merchant 
Adventurers  threw  ilieir  separate  funds  into  the  general 
»tock  unii>r  the  maiiageu^iit  of  tlie  directors.  On  this 
(x.-ca.sion  a  new  subscription  was  raised  to  tho  amount  of 
7M,Q00^  la  Ajgtiit  1661, »  new  chatter  was  granted  to 
tbtCrnKfrnftbiiMA     to  Ibnmr  ]iiiviieg«»  vwe €0»> 


Qrmed,  and  the  flirther  authority  was  git  en  to  make  peaoa 
or  war  with  or  agfiunst  any  prinoes  and  people  •  not  being 
Christians;*  and  to  Mtlnj  a!I  unlicensed  persons (Eurojieans) 
who  ihfiuld  be  f  juud  within  tho  limits  to  which  its  trade 
extended,  and  to  send  them  to  E:v.;land. 

The  setlloinent  at  Madras,  uu  ihe  Coromandel  coast,  was 
made  about  1648,  to  facilitate  the  invc^imenis  ut  piec^goods, 
then  a  chief  ol^ieet  in  the  trade  witii  India;  and  in  1S68  the 
Company  obtained  n  fbrther  settlement  on  tte  wettom  eosst 
of  the  peninsula  by  the  cession  in  itj«  favour  i  f  the  Island  of 
Bombay,  made  by  Charles  II..  into  whuse  hands  it  liad  .  .sme 
as  part  of  the  iii.irriai;e  ])orlion  of  tlur  l*nni-c-s  Catlu-riiu: 
ut' Portugal.  Bombay  iKid  been  m  poa^««sion  of  the  English 
government  during  only  a  very  few  yean>,  and  its  eesaion  to 
the  Company  vras  only  made  because  the  openio  which  it 
occasioned  was  far  beyond  the  revenue  whiai  it  eould  bo 
made  to  pruduco  to  the  erown.  The  grant  declares  that 
the  island  is  *  to  be  held  of  the  king  in  free  and  common 
socca^'c,  as  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  (in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  annual  rent  of  lo/.  in  gold  un  the  3uth  of 
September  in  each  year.*  At  tiie  same  time  the  Company 
was  authorized  to  exercise  all  tho  powers  neoesiary  for  the 
defence  and  government  of  tho  island. 

The  first  ocoesion  on  whieh  the  Ognpsgr  was  brought 
into  hostile  colliston  with  any  of  the  native  powers  of  India 
occurred  in  the  beginning  of  1C6-1,  when  Sevnjcf.  tlic 
founder  of  the  Maharatia  States,  found  occasion,  in  tlie 
proserutiun  nf  his  plans,  to  attack  the  cit>  of  Surat.  On 
Uiis  ot^'casion  the  native  inhabitants  fled;  but  the  memlK-rs 
of  tho  British  factory,  aided  by  tho  eiewiof  the  shtj»  in  tho 
harbour,  made  a  suecetsful  resistance,  and  £arceu  Sevajee 
to  retire.  To  show  his  aatisfaetion  at  the  oonduet  of  the 
Europeans  upon  this  orciLsion,  the  Mogul  acc(iiiii)Luiie  1  tin 
expression  of  his  thank.s  with  an  extension  of  ilie  tracluij.. 
privileges  cnjoye<l  by  the  Company.  Another  attack  naadt; 
upon  Surat  by  the  Mabarattas  in  1670  was  n  jicIImI  with 
equal  success. 

The  right  given  to  the  Company  b]r  the  charter  of  1661 
of  seising  unlioensed  persons  witlun  the  limits  above 

mentioned,  and  sending  them  to  England,  was  soon  exercised 
ill  a  manner  which  produced  a  very  serious  dispute,  in  IGGC. 
between  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  A  morrh:i;ii. 
named  Skuiner,  had  ^uiie  iii  a  ship  loaded  with  merchandise 
to  the  Island  of  Barella,  off  the  north-east  coast  of  Sumatra, 
which  ho  had  bought  from  the  king  of  Jambee,  and  upon 
which  ho  had  made  a  settlement  His  ship  and  the  island, 
with  all  the  property  thereon,  were  seized  by  the  Company, 
upon  which  Mr.  Skinner  made  com)>kiint  to  tho  govern- 
ment, and  by  his  importunities  caused  the  matter  u>  1>, 
referred  tirst  to  a  committcee  of  the  privy  council,  and  next 
to  the  House  of  Peers.  It  is  Jiilicalt  to  understand  tho 
grounds  for  this  bat  proceeding,  or  bow  the  House  of  Peers 
could  act  judieiallyttpon  any  cj.sv  not  brought  before  tbeoi 
bgr  appeal  from  a  eonrt  of  Uw.  Hanns  awarded  a  oempen- 
satibn  of  SOOOf.  to  Mr.  Skinner  ibr  his  losses,  the  aHUr  wax 
taken  ti^i  by  the  ITousc  of  Commons,  who  sent  Mr.  Skiiinci 
to  the '1  ower,  ami  ]nisse<l  a  resulutioti  declaring  tliat  any 
person  who  should  proceed  to  execute  the  <l(cisi(in  I't' tho 
House  of  Lords  was  a  betrayer  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  Commons  of  England,  and  an  iiiflrmger  of  the  privi- 
lems  of  their  house.  Thsae  oontentioDS  piooeeded  to  such 
a  neight,  and  were  renewed  so  ofken,  tnat  the  kin^^  ad- 

jouriie<l  the  parliament  in  consequence  s^vt  n  ri-  i.-s  bcf-re 
h<'  was  able  to  induce  the  houses,  by  pcisi'iial  uiierl'eicncu 
and  persua.sion  used  to  iiitluential  members  of  Ijoth.  to 
erase  from  their  journals  all  their  votes  and  resolutions 
nbttng  to  the  •n^eet  Mt.  Skinner  ultimately  ihiled  to 
pneure  any  redress  or  oompensation  for  his  knees. 

For  several  yean  fbltowing  the  june^n  with  theMersham 
Adv  cnturcrs  the  trade  of  the  Company  was  carried  on  un- 
interrupted by  any  serious  rivalry,  and  with  considerable 
i^uccess.  Sir  Josiab  Child,  who  was  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  Company,  in  his  Discourses  on  Trade,  published  in  1667, 
represents  that  trade  as  the  most  beneficial  branch  of 
Bn^^i^  commerce,  empluyint;  from  25  to  30  sail  of  the 
flnest  nerehant  shipi^  in  the  kingdom,  each  manned  with 
from  60  to  100  seamen,*  and  supplying  US  with  saltnetN^ 
pepper,  indigo,  calicoes,  and  drugs,  beaides  Tnateriws  for 
cx|»ort  to  Turkey,  France,  Spain,  Italy,   nid  Guinea, 

*  To  ahun  buw  Imprrrrctljr  thcw  tnaKera  vrrr  UDilprilood  at  ttiat  Umr,  i: 
mmj  b«  mrpUonml  Uwt  io  it  Uact  poblUhcfl  in  1613,  eotitlril  '  Tlie  Ti»d«'t 
Idcimh,'  ud  »Lu:)i  *u  fteailf  uuemcd, ooBpliuul  iaaiadaotUM  daCByof 
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Hthout  which  a  proOtable  trade  wilh  ihoi*©  countries  <uut<l 
not  be  carried  on.  Aceonliiig  to  this  representation,  the 
tnd«  of  BnfcUnd  must  at  that  time  have  been  iusignifieant 
indeed  when  compared  with  its  amount  in  mors  modem 
timcii.  In  1677-78  the  viiole  adventur«  oftb*  Cemfmf  to 
India  was  7  ships,  with  an  investment  of  95t,000/.  In 
1678-79  the  number  of  sliip-;  was  8,  and  the  amount  em- 
ployed 393,950/.  In  li>7')-8u  i litre  Avere  despatched  10 
ships  with  cargoes  valued  at  4t)l.ro(i/.  In  K.so  81,  11  >hii:-s, 
with  the  value  of  696,000/.;  and  m  I6»l-bi  there  were  17 
thipa  employed,  and  the  investment  amounted  to  74U,0UU/. 

It  was  pr<^>»bly  tb»  indicattoo  of  Ua  pvofttablcneas  afforded 
by  the  augmentation  oP  the  trade  in  the  later  yearn  of  the 
sorii  s  just  quoted,  added  to  the  great  intTLii^e  nf  i  itminercial 
cajiniil  in  the  niition.  that  causfd  tin-  t'oi  ihhIhiu  ul' a  project 
fijr  i-ilalilisiii n<;  a  rn;!!  r  niupaiiy  m  Itl^'^-s:'),  but  whichfiuliMl 
to  obtain  the  Mtnction  of  the  government.  As  one  means 
&r  discouraging  similar  attempts  in  future,  the  Company 
CMued  to  give  any  detailed  atatementa  ooooeiiuii|;  the 
amount  of  the  trade,  and  for  seven!  yean  we  hsn  no  know- 
Icrl^'f'  as  to  the  tonnam*  nnd  ammint  of  money  to  which  it 
j;a\t:  employment.  Sutb  an  expLdniit  was  jiot  likely  to 
annwer  tlu-  l-vA  proposed.  T\u-  \i-il  of  uiystt'i-y  throivn 
arouud  their  proceedinin«  caused  the  pubUc  to  cutertain  an 
•Uggerated  opinion  concerning  them,  and  tempted  many 
private  adveatuxen  to  aet  the  regulations  of  the  Company 
at  defiance^  and  to  deapatch  ^hips  to  tmde  where^  according 
to  the  general  belief,  such  great  profits  were  to  be  obtained. 
These  iH/^r/ofw*,  as  they  Mere  called,  were  seized  by  the 
Company's.  oIVk  l-is  v  Iutox lt  iliov  could  be  found,  and 
under  tlie  pretext  of  pn.K  y  or  -^oijie  tithcr  crimes,  they  were 
taken  before  the  Company's  tribunals.  Sentence  of  death 
was  passed  u|ion  aeveral,  and  the  Company  boasted  much 
of.thc  clemency  that  was  shown  in  staying  execution  until 
the  king'a  j^leasure  could  be  known}  ks^tng  the  partiea 
meanwhile  in  close  confinement. 

A  now  I  lun  U'r,  til  haw  L-tTect  fur  Iwenty-uni'  years,  was 
granted  in  K.^i.l,  ut  wluch  it  wa»  *ljpulaleii  that  the  joint- 
stock  of  ihe  Coini>any,  then  756.000/.,  should  be  raised  to 
1,500,000/.,  and  that  everv  year  the  corporation  should  ex- 
port British  produce  ana  manufkctures  to  tbe  mdue  of 
lOOfOOOiL  at  least.  Tlie  power  of  the  crown  to  grant  the 
ozdusive  prinleges  given  by  thia  charter  was  qoeationed 
by  the  Hou!?e  of  Commons,  which  passed  n  ikduratory  le- 
aolution  to  the  effect  *  ibai  it  »,<»  tlu;  right  of  all  Kn^lishmea 
to  trade  to  the  East  ln<lii'>,  or  any  j>ai(  of  llie  wuild.  unless 
prohibited  by  act  of  parliament.'  To  obtain  a  charter  thus 
at  variance  with  the  feelings  of  tlic  people,  it  is  known  that 
bribery  to  a  great  extent  was  piactiaed.  The  hooka  of  the 
Company,  wfaidi  were  examined  by  order  of  the  Houae  of 
Conunons,  proved,  indeed,  that  ^'.u■ll  pr;u'tii  i  s  were  by  no 
muaas  new;  thai  for  many  yeart.  bribes  had  been  rei;ularly 
given  to  nioii  in  j^vfrer;  and  that  in  ll.e  \ear  m  whii-h  the 
charter  was  obtained  nearly  90,000/.  was  di<>tributed  in  this 
manner.  Tlio  Duke  of  Leeda,  who  wuh  ehlirged  with  re- 
ceiving 6U0U/..  was  impeached  by' the  Conunona;  and  it  in 
aaid  that  the  prorogation  ot  parliament  which  occurred  im- 
mediately afterwords  was  causcil  by  the  tracing  of  the  aum 
of  10,000/.  to  a  much  hi£;hi-r  (|uarter. 

As  might  bo  cxtH  ru- 1,  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  just  recited,  umiuliced  as  it  was  on  tiie  pait  of 
the  crown,  acted  as  un  encouragement  to  now  adventurers, 
many  of  whom,  acting  individually,  began  to  trade  wilh 
India ;  but  a  still  more  (brmidable  rival  acMe  in  a  powerful 
MiociBtion  of  merchants,  wboae  moana  enaUod  them  to 
outbid  the  old  Company  for  (he  ikfourof  the  government. 

The  nere>sities  dT  the  ero«n  lieiii^  at  that  time  -^reat,  the 
Company  olfered  as  the  pnco  of  llie  conlirniaiion  ni'  its 
charter  the  loan  nf  7ui),0U0/.,  at  4  per  cent,  iniere-.!:  but 
tile  asaociated  mercliaulfl  offering  to  lend  2,OOU,uoii/.  at  8 
per  cent,  intcreat,  tllia  offer  was  preferred,  and  an  act  \«us 
Maaed  incorporating  tho  aaioeiatiun  by  the  name  of 'The 
General  Society,'  and  authcriring  the  aubscriben  to  ttmde 
with  Indi  a,  ea<di  one  to  the  amount  of  hi>  sn!)->(  ripti  in, 
while  sucli  as  desired  to  trade  in  eotnbination  imglit  du  *0 
to  the  amount  of  their  a^i^rei^aie  >ub-enptious.  The  old 
Company  was  allowed  to  trade  for  three  years,  and  further 
to  subscribe  towards  the  stock  of  the  General  Society,  of 
which  latter  privilege  it  availed  ilaelf  to  the  UiOttnt  of 
315,000/.  Tlioiememben  of  the  GoD«al8ocietv«ho  pre- 
ferred to  trade  upon  a  joint-stock  soon  after  obtained  on- 
other  charter  of  incorporation,  under  the  title  of '  Tho  Eng- 
Uah  Ompmiy  tmdinj  to  tha  JCmitliHUMi*  Thoir  nbwribod 


capital,  which  formed  part  of  Uiat  of '  The  General  Society, 
being  all  lent  to  the  government,  their  trade  was  by  that 
means  greatly  crippleo,  and  did  not  equal  in  amount  that 
carried  on  by  the  old  Company,  lAich  body  procured  an 
act  of  parliament  oontiouiog  ita  corpoiito  nighta,  and  en- 
titlhig  the  memben  to  ttado  on  thaiir  own  aoeount  in  respect 
of  the  stock  wliieh  they  hold  ill  the  General  Society. 

The  comraereiul  nnd  political  inoon\-enienoe  that  attended 
the  working  of  thes<-  rival  corporations  was  soon  made  ap- 
parent, and  great  efforts  were  made  to  bnng  about  their 
union.  Tlie  king  himself  strongly  recommended  such  a 
course  to  both  partiea;  butauchwaa  the  ipirit  wf  ho«ti)i|y 
by  which  each  was  aetoated.  that  whenever  any  advance 
towards  accomniodatiun  ua,s  nuide  by  une,  the  other  nnme- 
diately  drew  l^iek,  and  it  \va^  not  iiniil  .lanuary,  1702,  that 
the  general  terms  ol  union  were  adjusted  ami  mutuallyap- 
proved.  The  prmcipal  {Hiinls  embraced  ni  this  arrangement 
were,  that  of  the  court  of  twenty-four  directors,  twelve  indi- 
viduals should  be  choaen  by  the  cubaehbers  of  each  of  the 
companies ;  that  the  directon  should  every  year  detennino 
the  amount  of  the  exports,  one  half  of  whieii  should  be  fur- 
nished b\  each  c-oinpany  ;  that  seven  years  should  be  allowed 
for  winding  uy>  the  separate  concerns  ol'eaeh  com  jinny,  during 
vvhu  h  time  each  should  appoint  and  employ  separate  luciors 
inlndia;  but  thatattheenaof  tho^evcn  years  one  great  joint- 
stock  ahould  he  formed  by  the  complete  union  of  the  fUnda 
of  both  compentei,  which  theneeforward  were  to  be  wholly 
subiect  to  the  absolute  management  of  the  same  directorH 
in  England,  and  the  same  othcers  in  India.  An  indenture, 
to  which  the  queen  was  made  a  party,  was  drawn  up  to  give 
etlicacy  to  this  arrangement:  this  indenture  was  passed 
under  tho  great  seal  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  two  conipanies 
took  the  common  namo  which  has  been  continued  to  the 
present  day,  of  'The  United  Company  of  Metehuts  trading 
to  the  East  Indies.' 

That  part  of  this  arrangement  which  provided  for  the 
independent  management  of  ibe  aft'airs  of  each  coinpanj'  in 
India  during  seven  >  ears  was  the  occastiua  of  many  serious 
disagreements,  \\hi(  h  however  gave  place  to  a  feeling  of 
common  danger.  The  necessities  of  the  government  induced 
it  to«dl  upon  the  Company  for  a  loan  of  1, 2 00, 000^  without 
intoNit,  and  it  was  impossible  fi>r  it  to  raise  the  necessuy 
ftttids  unlesw  their  disputes  were  previously  settled,  while 
there  wns  danj,'cr  Ie>t  Rvime  other  xs.soeiatiou  might  be  formed 
wliich  should  lake  advantage  of  the  wants  of  the  govern- 
ment to  olitain  ;)rivilegos  at  the  expense  of  the  existing 
corporation.  Undue  thia  feeling,  both  parties  agreed  to 
refbr  their  differenoei  to  die  arbitration  of  Lord  Godolphin. 
then  lord  high  treasumr  of  England,  whose  awerd.  osted 
in  September,  1708,  was  made  the  foundation  of  dhe  Act, 
6  Anne,  chap.  17,  wliich  is  t!ic  foundution  of  the  privilege* 
long  enjoyed  by  ilie  United  Ka»l  India  Company.  Under 
this  act,  ilie  (■oiupany  advanced  the  sum  required 
(I.'iOO.uuo/.)  without  iuierest,  to  government.  This  sum, 
added  to  the  former  loan  of  2,000,000/.  at  Si.  per  cenL, 
made  the  debt  of  the  government  3,200,000/,  and  the  in- 
terest equal  to  5/.  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  sum.  The  charter 
which  under  tlu'  oi  l  indenture  nii^lit  have  been  teriuiliatod 
in  1711,  was  lontiuued  until  the  expiralion  of  a  notice  of 
three  years,  vshich  roiild  not  be  i;iveii  eiuiiei- llum  March, 
1726,  and  further  until  the  unuiey  borrowed  by  tlie  govern- 
ment should  be  re|wid.  The  Company  was  empowered  to 
add  the  1,200,000/.  to  its  capital,  and  to  niae  l,SO0,0O0/. 
either  by  bonds  under  its  common  seal  or  by  eentribntions 
from  its  members. 

Havin!^  thu.s  brietly  sketched  the  history  of  the  vartuus. 
bodies  which,  after  suc<  es'-i\e  unions  and  iirranf^eincnls, 
cume,  in  1708,  to  term  the  body  which  has  smce  performed 
so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  world  ucder  the 
title  of  the  United  East  India  Company,  it  is  neeeasary 
now  to  give  some  eeeount  of  ita  constitutioti  and  govern- 
ment, and  to  trace  that  part  of  its  history  which  has  carried 
it  from  conquest  to  conquest,  and  made  it  in  fact  one  of  tho 
greatest  8overei;;n  jHjwers  of  the  presi  iit  tunes. 

The  capital  slock  of  tiie  Company,  which,  ill  1708, 
amounted  to    .  .        £  3|SM,0IW 

wiu  increased,  under  succewuve  acta  of 
parliamenlb  •*  Mows 

In  17M       .  .  M00.00O 

1789        .  ^  1.000,000 

1794       •         .  l.ouu.uoo 
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Upon  which  sum  dividend.s  are  paid:  the  'aler  subsenp- 
Uom  were  madu  at  rates  considerably  above  par.  sto  that  the 
money  actually  paid  into  the  CSomjiftiiy's  tfMMiry  on  that 
•ccount  has  been  7,780,000/. 

Thu  home  government  of  tbo  OmfKOy  «omi»Ui  of— 
1st.  The  Court  of  Aopmtora. 
Snd.  Th*  Court  «f  ]>iTeetors;  and 
3rd.  The  Board  of  Control,  tlie  oric^in  and  fonotiona  of 
which  body  will  bo  hereafter  e\plaiued. 

The  Court  of  Proi)netors  elect  llie  direclcjrs  of  the  txim- 
pany.  declare  the  amount  of  dividend,  and  make  bye-laws, 
which  arc  binding  upon  the  directors  for  the  management 
of  Uio  Company  in  all  rwpecta  which  are  not  otpeciaDv 
K^atod  bjr  aet  of  parliament  The  Totea  of  the  prJ- 
pnetors  are  given  according  to  the  amount  of  stock  which 
they  poi^ss.  The  lowest  sum  which  entitles  a  proprietor  to 
vid  ■  ^  1000/.  of  stock;  ;)UOii/.  stock  entitles  \o  two  voice; 
CuuuA  to  three  votes;  and  10,000/.  to  four  \oU'»,  which  is 
the  largest  number  of  votes  that  can  be  given  by  any  one 
proprietor.  At  the  tiine  of  the  last  parliamentary  inquiry 
into  the  concemaof  tfaeCoranany,  Uwaa  atated  that  the 
number  of  proprieton  enlitlea  to  vole  was  1976 :  of  this 
^number  54  were  entitled  each  to  lour  votes ;  SO  had  each 
'three;  .370  hud  two  votes;  and  1^02  had  single  votes. 

The  Court  of  Directors  consists  of  24  proprietors  electe*! 
out  of  the  gerK-ral  b>i(ly.  Tlie  i|Uiiliti(-atioii  tor  ;»  seat  in  tin: 
direction  is  the  ])osse>.sioii  of  iooo/.  stock.  Six  of  the  di- 
rectora  j;u  out  of  otike  every  year;  they  retire  in  rotation, 
ao  that  the  term  of  oQice  for  each  ia  fiHir^ean  firom  the 
tune  of  election.  Tlio  direetom  who  vacate  their  seats  may 
be  re-elected,  and  generally  are  so,  afler  belni;  out  of  ofTice 
for  one  year.  The  chairiuau  uad  deputy  chairman  arc 
elected  from  ainoii^  their  own  body  by  the  direetor^  thirteen 
of  whom  must  be  present  to  form  a  court. 

The  power  of  tlie  directors  is  great:  tliey  appoint  the 
govaiiiar*gnneral  of  India  and  the  governors  of  the 
several  presideneiea;  but  as  thasn  appointments  are  all 
fubjeet  to  the  approval  of  the  crown,  tney  may  bo  said  to 
rest  \  iriualiy  wito  the  government  The  directors  have  the 
absolute  and  uncontrolled  power  of  recalling  any  of  ther^e 
functionaries.  All  subordinate  ap|iointments  are  mad«  by 
the  directors,  but  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  a  ncrtain  propor- 
tion of  this  patronage  is  placed  at  the  dispossal  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Control. 

The  Board  of  Control  was  estobliabed  b^  the  act  of  par- 
liamnnt  pa»ed  in  Auinist.  1 784.  and  whieh  ia  known  as 
Mr.  Pitt's  India  Bill.  Tin.  1  iiu  l  was  originaUy  composed 
of  SIX  privy  muncillors,  iioiiiiiiitied  by  the  kme;  and  be- 
sides these,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  the  prin- 
cipal secretaries  of  state  are,  by  virtue  of  their  offices,  mem- 
b«s  of  the  bomd.  Itii  no  Icwkger  nooaaaarj'  to  select  the 
aambera  from  araony  privy  eoundUon.  In  praotioe  the 
senior  member,  or  president,  ordinarily  eonduela  the  bnsi- 
n«.-<.  and  on  rare  occasions  only  calls  upon  his  colleagues 
for  assistance.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  board  to  supenntetid 
tl  u  rritorial  or  political  concerns  of  the  Company:  to  in- 
spect all  letters  passmg  to  and  from  Indiu  between  the 
directors  and  their  servants  or  agents  which  have  any  con- 
JMxion  with  territorial  management  or  poUtical  relations ; 
to  alter  or  amend,  or  to  keep  book,  tte  deipatehes  pre- 
pared by  the  dire^or*,  and.  in  QigMi  mua,  to  tinnamit 
orders  to  the  flmetionariea  in  India  withont  the  eoneurrence 
of  the  directors.  In  all  cases  where  the  proceeding's  of  the 
direclnrH  have  the  concurrence  of  the  Buaid  uf  Control,  the 
c;>ui-t  of  proprietors  lias  no  longer  the  right  of  interference. 
The  salaries  of  the  president  and  other  oiBcersof  the  Board, 
■8  well  as  the  general  expenses  of  the  establishment,  are 
dolhmd  by  the  East  India  Company.  With  the 
time  deseribed,  the  preaident  of  the  Board  of  Control  has 
been  correctly  described  an  *  a  secretary  of  state  for  the 
affairs  of  India,  i^oveminn  by  means  of  the  court  of  directors 
it>  Mislrutnent  in  all  matters  of  a  political  nature,'  which, 
MQce  the  last  renewal  uf  the  charter  in  1833,  includes  ail 
the  fuiiciious  of  the  company,  the  r^^  of  Imding  having 
by  thai  act  been  taken  ntty. 

Tim  aet  <  Annexe.  17,  alnod^  mentioiMd,  conferred  upon 
the  company  the  exclusive  privilege,  as  regarded  English 
subjects,  of  trading  to  all  places  eastward  of  the  Capo  of 
Good  Hope  to  the  Straits  of  M:i  -;>  ii  lens ;  and  these  privi- 
iegcii,  witn  some  unimportant  Hi^Klilications,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  lo  explain,  were  confirmed  by  successive  acts  of 
pariiauMint,  ami  continued  until  1814.  By  the  act  53  Geo. 
UL.  c  166.  passed  in  18U!^  the  OgHpHqrli  etertor  m 
P.G,  Mo.  662. 


renewed  for  twenty  years,  but  received  some  important 
modifications,  the  trade  to  the  wiiole  of  the  Company's  ter- 
ritories asid  to  India  f^cncnilly  Iwinc:  thrown  open  to  British 
subjects  under  certain  regulations;  the  trade  between  the 
Umted  Kingdom  and  China  was  still  retofvod  as  a  mono* 
poly  in  the  hands  of  the  Baat  Indio  ConpMiy.  It  wis  also 
provided  by  the  aet  of  1813  tiiat  the  tenitoriri  and  oom- 
im  rcial  accounts  of  the  Company  should  bo  kept  and  ar- 
ranged  so  as  to  oxhibit  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  earh 
braticli  distini'tiy  from  those  of  the  other  branch.  Thes>! 
accounts,  made  out  in  forms  approved  by  government,  the 
directors  are  obliged  to  1^  helbro  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment in  the  month  of  Mav  in  ovory  year,  *  made  np  aeend* 
ing  to  the  latest  advices  that  ahall  have  been  reemned.  and 
With  as  much  accuracy  as  the  nature  of  the  ease  will  admit.' 
In  imposing  this  obhgation  upon  the  directors,  it  would 
ttlInu^t  ajjpear  tliat  the  legislature  must  have  had  in  view 
the  course  wbieli,  twenty  years  later,  on  the  next  occasion 
uf  renewing  the  charter,  was  actually  pursued.  The  act 
of  lb3.3.  by  which  the  charter  was  renewed  for  twenty 
years,  takes  away  from  the  Company  the  right  of  trading 
either  to  ila  own  territorioi  or  the  dominions  of  anv  native 
power  in  India  or  in  Chma,  and  throws  the  whole  com- 
pletely open  to  the  enterprise  of  individual  merchants.  The 
proi^ss  of  the  Company  s  trade  at  different  periods  Imh  nut 
been  regularly  publislied.  The  investigations  that  bavtj 
been  made  into  its  concerns  by  committees  of  the  hotises 
of  parliament,  when  it  haa  been  neoeoiary  to  renew  ila 
chanor,  have  been  the  means  of  hriogjnK  to  light  auaia 
inlbnnation  upon  this  subject ;  but  the  returns  ealtod  for  on 
each  of  these  occasions  have  fjenerally  had  rcferoiii  o  only  to 
the  period  imme«liatcly  jirecedinu;  that  in  which  the  inijuiry 
has  been  made.  The  committee  of  secresy  wlutli  sat  in 
1773  did  indeed  call  lor  various  statetiienis  emljiacing  a 
considerable  }H-riud  of  time;  and  it  is  iVom  the  report  of 
this  committee  that  the  foUowin.;  pariiculan  rebting  to  the 
trade  of  the  Company,  in  the  forty  vears  between  173S  and 
1773,  have  been  obtained.  Dividing  this  term  of  forty 
years  into  decennary  periods,  the  average  result  in  each 
period  ««s  a*  Ibllows 

KiS|ior(jof      Bill,  of  Total  cutt  Amaanl  at 

gtKj.li  iiiid  cxrhaogt  uf|ooili  mIi-i  uf 

IjiiUiou.  i>«!d.  r«c«ivr<t,  jjuud*. 

17,13  to  1742  £61",2S;}  i:i0",31 1  £7^■l,j94  £l,Cy'J,775 

1743  ..  1752      8sr.,'i.?8  196,160  l,iiH.3,0*Jt(  2,058,862 

1753  ..  17(.J      7'J7.31s  303,076  l,10Li,394  2,0.30,104 

1763..  1772     667,600  323,422  991.022  2,298,768 

Armft  of  40  yrsr*. 

1733..  1772      742,285    247,492      989,777  2,171,877 

It  would  appear  from  this  statement  that  the  trade  must 
have  been  highly  advantageous.  The  avttopi  annual  profit 
upon  the  amount  invested,  aa  above  ahown,  imennted,  in  tiie 
fiist  deeennoty  period,  to  116  per  eent;  in  theseeond  period 

to  90  per  cent. ;  in  the  third  period  lo  84  per  cent. :  in  tlio 
fourth  period  to  132  per  rent.;  and  embracing  the  whole 
fjrty  years,  the  t;ras3  j  :  'fr  mi  i  i  iterl  to  1 1 'J^  per  cent.  It 
must  be  borne  in  luuid,  howe\er,  thai  Uns  was  grOHt  profit, 
and  tliat  the  expenses  of  carrying  on  the  trade  according 
to  the  method  employed  of  establishing  factories  were 
necessarily  very  great.  In  fact,  they  were  such  as  to  ab* 
sorb  the  pmftta  and  to  bring  the  Qompony  oonaidenbly  into 
debt:  a  reault  whieh  it  would  bo  more  ooRoet  to  ottribute 
to  the  political  character  of  the  GoOipony  fhon  to  ila  non»- 
sarycummercial  expenditure. 

When  compand  \uth  the  commercial  dealings  of  even 
individual  merchants- in  modern  times,  the  trade  of  the 
East  India  Company,  as  exhibited  above,  is  intignileont. 
Small  aa  it  was.  however,  it  afkerwarda  experianeod  a  eon 
aiderable  diminntion,  and  in  17W,  the  enfiie  value  of  the 
exports  of  fjoods  and  bullion  amounted  to  only  401,166/.,  a 
lart^e  piu-t  of  which  must  have  consisted  of  military  stores 
and  su]>phes  required  by  the  various  fiicturies  and  establish- 
ments  uf  the  Company.  The  commutation  plan  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
under  which  the  duty  oh  lea  was  reduced  to  12^  per  cent. 
ad  valorem,  and  whioh  came  into  eliwt  in  September.  1 784, 
caused  a  eonaidoiaUo  ougmeiMalioD  of  the  Company's  out- 
ward investments,  in  orMr  to  proeoio  the  quanti^  of  ten 
needed  for  use  in  this  kingdom.  The  sales  of  Tea  at  the 
India  House,  which,  m  the  three  years  preceding  the  cnni 
mutation,  average*!  5,"'J  1,C5'>  lbs.,  ro<e  in  the  three  followimr 
years  to  tluj  average  of  16,064.003  lbs.,  at  which  (luantity  il 
remained  nearly  stationary  for  several  years.  Notwith 

tho  ftlue  of  the  exporta 
VokJXv-:lK 
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hy  iIm  CttiMMiy  in  Mck  of  the  three  yean  which  preceded 
the  nmmatt  the  ehertar  in  1793  did  not  eacoeed  one  mil- 
lion. Under  the  proTisions  of  this  new  charter,  the  Coin- 
jKiny  was  bound  to  provide  3000  tons  of  shipping  every  year 
fbr  the  a»"coinniiKiaii.in  of  pnvaio  traders,  and  it  is  desLT\ 
of  lemark  that  under  this  apparently  unimportant  decree 
«f  eompetition  the  trade  of  the  Oomyaaf  inereoMd  npidly 
and  greatly.  During  the  last  four  years  of  its  exiitiineah 
from  1810-1 1  to  181S-14,  the  average  annual  exports  of  the 
Gaaqpny  were— 


To  thr  Ihrw  Hr»«id*ncii-i.  BalK-l 
via.  Prine*  of  WjUn't  ItliiKl.  \ 
Si.  HwUoa.  sad  Uaacwtlaa  .  1 

4 

pi.m 

s 

i.tit,n4 

Total       .     .  . 

i.;«.ew 

1 

On  the  occasion  of  the  next  renewal  of  its  charier,  vit. 
in  1814,  theCompanv  was  obliged  to  make  a  farther  cession 
of  Hs  exdmm  privileges,  and  stipulating  only  fbr  the  eon- 
tiniianre  of  its  monopoly  in  the  importation  of  tea  into  this 
country,  to  allow  the  unrestricted  intercourse  of  British 
merdiants  with  the  whole  of  its  Imlim  posst-ssiim^.  Under 
these  eircumstanoes  the  Company  found  it  impoaeiblc  to 
•BtOT'  into  competition  with  private  traders,  whoM  Vosiness 
was  eonducted  with  greater  vigilance  and  economy  than 
wu  possible  on  the  pert  of  a  greet  company ;  its  exports  of 
merchandise  to  India  fell  on  during  the  ton  rtmrs  from 
600,000/.  in  1814-16  to  275,000/.  in  1823-24.  and  to  73,000/. 
is  the  following  year,  after  which  all  such  exportation  of 
nmhandise  to  India  on  the  |j«rt  of  the  Coin|iaii]r  may  he 
Mid  to  hate  eeased.  The  ahtpmoits  to  China  wore  ttfll 
contintied,  and  larpe  quantities  of  stores  were  also  sent  to 
India  for  the  supply  of  the  army  and  other  public  esta- 
blishments. 

It  will  be  nan  from  the  following  atateraent  of  the  value 
ofozpflrta  ftmn  tMs  oonntry  liron  1814  to  IB9t  to  all  lAaees 
oastw  arfl  nf  the  Cape  of  Gowl  Hope,  except  China,  tii  which 
the  sliipin<'iit»  of  the  Company  (which  include  stores)  are 
distin!»uished  from  those  of  private  traders,  that  while  the 
trade  of  the  C«)mpany  was  tnus  falling  ofl^  that  of  private 
merchants  was  carried  to  an  amount  much  grMtV  than  had 
exiated  durinj;  the  monopoly  of  the  Company. 

Bjr  thr  Kut  Hv  Pnvale  Tbtal  ValiM 

IiiiiU  Cuii)|)-tti).  I'l.iilt'tft.  of  KxportA. 

1814  .£826,568      .  £l,(M8.13'2     .  £1.874.690 

1815  .  996,248  l.jt^jli  .  2.565,761 
ISie   .    633.^46          1.955.909    .  3.589,455 

1817  .  f88,SSS          C,750,9SS  .  3,388.715 

1818  .  &S3,W5  .     3,018,779  .  3,572.164 

1819  .  760,508  .  I..'i8fi,575  .  2,347,083 
1890  .  971,096  .  2,066.815  .  3.037.911 
18S1  .  887,619  3,656.776  .  3,544,390 
IMC  •OO.Ceo          9.888.394  .  3,444.443 

1823  .  458,550  .     2,957,705  3,4)6.255 

1824  .  654.783  .      2,841,795  3,496,578 

1825  .  598,553  2, -.74,660     .  3,)73.-213 

1826  .  990,964  3,480,588  3,471.002 

1827  .  883.818  3,830,589  4li98,198 
18S8  .  468.68I  3.979,072  4.467,673 
1919  .  484,988  .     .3.665.678  4.100.264 

1830  .    195,394      .      3.891,017  4,08r.311 

1831  .  146,480  .  3,48»,571  .  3,635,051 
183«   .    149,198     .     3.S01,<99  S.75I^S86 

Tho  iwfiwfliility,  as  thus  shown*  of  the  Company's  enter- 
■If  into  emapatition  with  private  mcr<'hants  had  a  powerful 
intluenoe  with  parKanent  when  it  wa^i  last  called  upon  to 
lei,'i>late  i;|nin  the  atVairs  of  India,  and  m  the  charter  ot" 
uol  only  was  tlie  monopoljr  of  the  China  trade  aboUslied, 
but  the  Company  was  reetnotad  ft«m  eariyiag  on  any  eom- 
aomal  opvn<iona  whatavnr  vmo  own  account,  and  was 
eewfned  alfgithat  to  Aa  Iwitwid  and  political  manage- 
'  »^  tbavMt«kniiiro  vUAit  has  hM^ght  benaath  it:, 
sway 

Having  thus,  as  briefly  as  poeaible,  traced  the  progress  of 
the  Cmnpoay  from  iu  fMndaiion  to  tha  doee  of  ita  ca»- 
MMeial  ewiHwea.  it  ranMna  to  iiaeiiho  H  in  ili  iv  Bora 

important  capacity  as  the  possessor  of  an  empire  almost 
unexanipled  m  extwit,  and  contaimi^  a  population  of  one 


•eqoind. 
N>l)wl>  »rK«iga| 

>j|><li  111  Henfkl 
The  Mosul 
Mob  Ami 
TtaNim 
Viij«T«ifOuik 
Tlir  MalianiMu 
Kajah  of  Taniol* 
Thr  >ii*in 


Kajah  uf  Nrnal 
The  l>«ialiwa 
Th«  Ooic^ar 
Uolkar 


The  commencement  and  early  prugre&A  of  the  poUtte 
power  of  the  Kast  India  Company  in  India  have  already  bai 
described.  [Bknoai..]  It  would  extend  this  notice  to  i 
unreasonable  length  if  we  attempted  to  trace  the  suoccssi' 
NKu  s  and  oiuquests  which  mark  the  aanall  of  theCVtmpan 
this,  indeed,  is  the  letts  needed  beoau!^  of  the  notices  pvi 
in  our  account  of  the  variooa  {wovinces  and  states  of  Ind 
in  which  that  information  neoaoMnly  finds  «  place.  4 
that  it  appears  requisite  to  give  under  this  lioad  will  1 
found  in  the  following;  rlironologioal  table  of  the  aequi 
tions  of  the  British  in  India,  lu  wluch  aire  stated  the  powe 
from  whom  tlw  UmUuf  hu,  from  tima  to  timob  bet 
acquifod. 

Data.  DictiWib  fc«> 

1757  Twentv.fimr  VrtwMoAt 
Maiulipalam.  ttc.  , 

r;GO  lluni«.in,  Midna 
176&  KeDgal,  Baikal,  lU. 

..  o       -  - 
17M  N< 

1775  ZaiiiiRdaiT« 

1776  liUnilarBabM* 

177S  Naifor*  . 

, ,    OunUnr  Circ«r  , 
17S6  I'ulo  faoauK 

1799  MalaW.  UaadkuL  Salem,  BammlMl.  tU.  Kaltaa  orMnwr 
1799  rotobitM»,teMm,  WyMa4.ta.  .  INlM» 

Tanjor*  Hi^ahof  Ta^lesr 

IBOO  Uutriel.  acxiuirpd  bv  the  Nitam  in  17M  aad  )  «>>.__ 
1799  from  SullnB  of  MTWr*    .       .      f  ™  '^''^ 

laOi  Tlh!  C«ruJtic  .       .  Nabob  u(  ihr  CanMk 

,,    (tvrrurkpute.  I»«i-r  Uoab.  BaroUljf     •       .  Vizier  ol  O tide 
, ,    IHflrieU  in  KundrlcuiMt      ....  Tha  Peifhwa 

1S04  CnltiKk  and  BaUmre  .      ,  .MajaliarBcfmr 

..    llvf.!  p.iv  .irn,.,.l..  l>,ll,i,  Ar.  -     .  - 

1!4|&  KumatiQ  and  tw ri  of  iheTerran- 

1817  a«irw  Md  Hutub  Danrar.atc 
,,    Ahnedaltad  Farm      .  . 

1818  Candauh  .... 
,,    AjtnriT  ,  . 

I'uoii^h.  (','>ooaa.  Bonlhern  MalMHMa  '( 
(  ■Munir; .  ke.  .....) 

IMO  Laud*  iu  Soathmi  Cooaui  .      «...  . 

im  rimliili  la  n^l^sii  sai  i^iiaMMi  • 

1894  fHBKayan  ....  .   

I8:»  Malacca  KlB||arilelM 

18'J6  Amm.  Aracan,  Tarvi  l(c'  Kto|lfAva  I 

..   Df*irin«  oa  tha  MwtaiUa.  Pataa,  Baaih  \  B-fafc  jt»mu  I 

Uulpoie.         •       .       •       .       .  f 

It  has  always  been  felt  to  be  highly  anomalous  th:  ; 
a»sociaiion  of  mdividuuls.  the  Mubjects  of  a  smereiini  t-'^ 
should  wage  wiu^  make  conquests,  and  hold  poasmioo 
territory  in  foreign  eountriea,  independent  of  tba  govti 
ment  to  which  tiiey  owe  allogianeeL  At  a  vatr  oarly 
riod  of  the  Company's  territorial  anqui-^itions,  this  feeli 
was  acted  upon  by  parliament.  By  the  act  7  Geo.  11 
c.  57  (17fj7),  It  was  provided,  that  tliu  Company  rhouifl 
allowed  to  retain  possession  of  the  lands  it  had  acquired 
India  lor  two  yean,  in  coiuideiatioil  of  an  asnual  pavml 
to  the  country  of  400,000/.  This  term  was  extended  vf  i 
9  Geo.  m.,  c  24.  to  February.  1774.  The  sums  paid  to  i 
public  under  these  arts  amounted  to  2,169,398/.  The  1 
of  these  payments,  which  should  have  b^n  made  in  1 7 
was  not  received  untfl  1770,  and  could  not  then  have  b( 
paid  but  for  the  raoeipl  of  l,400,800t  whick  waa  lent  to } 
Company  by  narUaBMBt  This  loan  was  afterwards  i 
charged,  and  tne  p(wc*.«;ion  of  its  territory  w  as  from  reai 
year  continued  to  the  Company  until  ITr^l.  and  was  tl 
further  continued  for  a  period  to  termmato  upon  three  yes 
notice  to  be  given  aflor  iBtMaidi,  1791.  Under  this  i 
the  Company  paid  to  dto  pohlie  4<HI,8«<tf.  in  aatisftetioi 
all  claims  then  due.  In  1793  the  same  privileges  were  ( 
tended  until  1814,  the  Company  engaging  to  fay  to  I 
public  the  sum  of  500,000/.  annually,  unless  jyrtrented 
war  expentliturt !  but  owihk  to  th«  oaBtests  in  which 


Thr  Pcinhwa 

Kalati  of  Sahwamvali 

i 


thai  i 


was  enimffed  tflrougliout  that  paria^  two  pai 

800,000/.  each,  made  in  1793  and  179^ 
public  received  under  this  agreement 

The  act  of  1 1' I by  which  thf  charter  w.is  renewed 
twen^  years  from  1814,  continued  the  Company  in  I 
poBsesaion  of  its  territory,  without  stipulating  for  anf  | 
madiate  payment  to  the  public ;  it  provided  that  the  aoeool 
of  the  Company,  both  in  England  and  in  India,  should 
so  kept  as  to  exhibit  the  territorial  and  politirul.  distil 
from  the  commercial,  Inancb  of  itx  concerns,  the  territof 
tevenue  beine  appnptlBted  strictiv  to  the  expenses  of  | 
vmnmsiu  and  tha  lapajmaui  of  tk  tarritarial  dabc.  wh 
tiw  oanuwrdel  laorfptoaaipiaam  vara  atone  appttcabla 
commercial  objects,  and  to  the  paymetU  of  diridends  tot 
pruprietont.  The  59th  section  of  the  act  provided  ll 
■ImnikaMniiBiidMiiHiiMtoMdwiA  lolM8k80< 
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the  territorint  profits  should  be  applierl  first  tn  thi-  r.  r  a\ 
ment  of  any  public  fund^i  thul  ini.;lu  !ui\  >-  lieen  cnniic^l  m 
this  country  for  the  use  of  the  C-ompany,  and  that  tlioy 
should  be  lh«n  ^id  uiio  the  public  exchequer  to  accumu- 
late until  the  deposits  should  unotuit  to  1S.000.000/.,  which 
turn  should  be  retained  for  securing  the  capital  stock  of  the 
fSompany,  and  providing  an  annuity  to  the  proprietors  equal 
to  the  rate  of  dividend,  10^  per  cent,  per  annum,  which 
they  then  received.  In  the  e\ent  of  iho  accumulation* 
going  beyond  1  .'.000,000/..  one  sixlhi  unl)  i  f  the  surplus  was 
ta  go  to  the  Company,  and  flve-sutlu  to  bu  the  pru{x?rty  of 
the  public.  By  tneae  provisions,  the  rif^ht  of  parliament  to 
assume  pof^i^essiun  uf  tne  Company's  territories  and  of  the 
revenues  denvcd  from  them  i%  clearly  established. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  temtories  held  in  absolute 
•overei^ty  hj  the  Bast  India  Company,  it  exercises  the 
ritjlit  of  ownerstii]!  in  the  soli,  not  by  relaininp  nctiial  pos- 
seii^ion  ill  its  own  hundit,  but  by  levymj^j  as^c^^»^lt■ut.>^,  whicii 
have  usually  been  so  calculated  as  lo  yield  the  greatest 
amount  of  present  rental  that  could  be  collected  fmm  the 
cullivatox^  veiyfroquently  '  all  that  could  be  raii«ed  without 
diminisbinstfaie  nombsr  of  the  inhabUants  or  d—olating  the 
counivy.'  Befbte  the  amy  of  the  Bngtish  in  Titdia,  the 
land;,  were  held  by  a  class  of  men  who  e\illivale<l  ilie  soil 
with  their  own  hands,  whoso  ri'.^ht  of  perpetual  (K-cupnncv 
was  never  (luestioiied,  but  wlm  were  subject  to  the  denuinds 
of  their  i!«veral  governments,  demands  unlimited  as  to  the 
right  of  the  sovereign,  bat  limited  in  fact  by  custom,  which 
VIS  strooear  ttutn  the  sovereign  power.  Different  systems, 
M  ragar«d  the  mode  of  coOeoting  the  vent  on  tho  part  of 
die  government,  existed  in  diflbrent  parts  of  the  country. 
In  some  places  the  rent,  or  rather  the  amount  of  the  tax, 
was  collected  in  one  sum  fkrom  each  village,  whii  h  kept  up 
an  establiiihment  of  officers,  whose  fiinetions  consi^ited  iii  lirst 
proportioning  according  to  the  means  uf  each,  and  in  then 
levying  the  sum  assessed  among  the  cultivators.  In  other 
CMOS,  government  officers  were  appointed  who  recetv»d 
charge  of  several  districts,  and  whoiMW  p«id  tot  their  ser- 
vices by  a  per-centuge  upon  the  amowit  colleeted.  These 
offie«rs  were  known  as  Talookdars,  or  more  commonlv  as 
Zamindars,  and  this  system  has  from  them  a<-()uired  its 
name  of  tho  Zammdary  system.  It  Wiis  \isiml  furmerly  for 
the  government  to  allow  to  the  zammdar  one-tenth  nf  tho 
amount  of  tho  col1ection^  and  to  require  the  remaining 
nine-tenths  to  be  p«id  into  its  tieasury.  In  1 798.  however, 
the  Man|ue9s  Cornwallis,  heing  then  Geremer  Cknend  of 
India,  formed  the  resolution  of  fixing  the  aseesHment,  and 
placing  the  zamindars  in  the  situation  of  proprietors,  en- 
grii>in;j  not  to  raise  at  any  time  the  ammint  of  the  n>se>s- 
ment.s  against  them.  This  it^^an^elIleltt.  known  the  jv<r- 
mitnmt  tettlement,  has  been  established  through  a  great 
part  of  the  presidencies  of  Bengal  and  M adns,  iaoluding 
also  ccruin  polygars  in  tiie  south,  ud  hfll  ehialb  hi  the 
Northern  Circars. 

It  was  hoped  that  by  this  means  the  tamindara  would 
li  i'.eVt  eii  induced  to  improve  their  estates,  since  the  whole 
mcre,i<ed  p  venue  result ms:  from  such  improvements  would 
have  hi'cu  permanently  theirs.  Unfortunatelv  the  power 
thus  confided  to  tho  landholder  has  been  used  priucipully 
as  the  means  of  Oppressing  the  actual  cultivators,  the  ryots, 
sod  in  order  to  lepeir  this  «fil»  the  Oonnnoy  has  of'  ble 
Tears  heeome  the  porehaser  of  dl  estates  thm  held  vhieh 
have  been  broui^ht  to  sale,  and  niakinj^  its  bargain  dire<  t 
with  the  ryiits,  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil,  with  the 
view  of  atMjIi'^hitig  ihL>  sy-tcm  uf  employ  ini;  muidle-men  : 
this  plan  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  ryottran/  tyntem. 

The  executive  government  of  tho  Company's  territories  is 
adminislerod  at  each  of  the  presideneies  by  'a  governor  and 
three  eoimcUloi*.  The  goremor  of  Bengal  is  ano  the  gover- 
nor-general of  India,  and  has  a  control  over  the  governors 
of  the  other  prcsidencios,  ijjtd  if  he  sees  fit  to  proceed  to 
either  of  thove  presidencu-v  he  then?  assumes  the  chief 
authority.  Tho  gu\eriiurs  and  their  rounedit  have  each  lu 
their  district  tho  power  of  making  and  enforcing  laws,  snb- 
ject  in  some  cases  to  the  concurrence  of  the  supreme  court 
of  judieatmek  and  in  all  eases  to  the  approval  of  the  court 
of  directors  and  the  board  of  eontrol.  ^0  eonenrrent 
systems  of  judicature  exist  in  Tndia,  vis. :  the  Clompany's 
courts  and  the  kin^s  or  supreme  courts.  In  the  Com- 
pany's courts  there  is  a  mixture  of  European  and  nativu 

iudges.   The  jurisdiction  of  the  iiing's  courts  extends  over 
iuropeuis  gcowally  tbrougbdut  India,  and  affects  the  native 
tflhamtuli  enly  in  nd  vmiin  n  etitate  diMUM*  efound 


'hn    .'vernl  preajdeitcies :  it  is  in  the^c  courts  aloo*  that 
rial  Ijv  jury  is  established.    Kvery  regulation  made  by  the 
l  or  d  LM  i  nmenis  affecting  the  rights  of  individuals  must 
b«  registcicd  by  ilie  king's  court  in  order  to  ^i\-e  u  validity 
The  eonstitution.  in  other  respucu,  of  the  Ea>t  IndiaCoiii 
pany  is  shown  by  the  CiUowing  brief  aoalvsis  of  the  prinei- 
pal  dansee  of  the  aot  S  end  4  WilMnn  lY..  e.  8C.  which 
received  the  royal  aiaent,  28th  Au^u^^t,  1833,  aad  under 
which  its  concerns  are  at  preauut  administered 
8Mk  1.— -The  ijMMiriHiieni  iif  tho  Briiwh  iiti  iii)riL"=,  in  Indift 
is  continued  in  the  hands  uf  tho  Company  until 
April.  1 8d4.  The  real  and  personal  pwplty  of  the 
Company  to  be  held  in  trust  fbr  Ihs  onwn,  for  the 
service  of  India. 
S^The  pririleges  and  powers  granted  in  1 8 1 3,  and  all 
other  enactments  concerning  the  Company  not 
repugnant  to  this  nev  net.  ne  lo  oontuiue  in  Sitae 
until  April,  1854. 
S.— Frooi  2  Jnd  AprU,  1634,  tb«  (Aitia «iid  |M  tnde  «( 

the  Company  to  cease. 
4.— The  Company  to  dose  its  eominerclal  eoDoerai  and 
to  sell  all  its  pinpsr^  not  required  fbr  putposes  of 
govemment. 

9.— Trio  debt>  and  li'ibiliiiesof  thoGboiieaytnieharged 

on  the  revenues  of  India. 

48.— -Tlte  goveriior-tzenera!  in  l  ouiicil  is  empowered  to 
legulato  for  India  aiid  tor  all  persons,  whether 
British  or  native,  foreigners  or  otmrii. 

44. — ^If  the  laws  thus  made  fa;  the  goTemar«nieraI  are 
dissllowed  by  the  authorities  in  England,  they  sbsl' 
be  annulled  by  the  governor-general. 

81.— Any  natural-born  subject  of  Eni<land  luuy  prtx^ed 
bv  sea  lo  any  ji.irt  or  place  within  the  lirnit  of  the 
Compony's  eharter  having  a  custom-house  esta- 
blishinent,  and  may  reside  thereat,  or  pa-vs  through 
to  other  parts  of  the  Company's  territories  to  nMide 
thereat. 

SB.-'Laiids  irithin  the  Company's  territories  may  he 
pnrdiaied  and  held  by  any  persons  where  they  are 

resident. 

87.  — No  itulive  nor  any  natural-bom  subject  of  his  ma- 

jesty resident  in  India,  shall, by  reaMjn  of  his  reli- 
gion, place  of  birth,  descent,  or  colour,  be  disabled 
htm  noldin^  any  office «r  eaipkgpnwnt  under  the 
jnvaniaDent  of  the  Company. 

88.  navcfy  to  he  iinmediatMy  mitigated,  and  aholiahed 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  alterations  in  the  constitution  and  administration  of 
the  Company  effected  by  this  iirt  of  are  calculate*!  to 
exercise  a  verv  important  influence  upon  the  future  condi- 
tion of  the  indabitants-  of  India.  So  long  as  the  Company 
wa*  allowed  to  combine  commercial  pursuits  with  its  politi- 
cal character,  its  power  might  almgwhuvo  haen,  and  very 
ftequentlywas  exneised  in  a  iBMHiar  luinomi  to  prirate 
tnraers.  The  extensive  scale  upon  which  its  purchases  were 
made  raided  price*  in  the  country  of  pn  ductioii,  and  tended 
to  lower  I  hem  in  Europe,  and  as  it  was  never  known  in 
what  ariicle^  the  mvctinents  of  the  Company  were  to  be 
miule.  their  competitors  were  always  forced  to  act  under 
apprehension  of  interference,  that  set  all  their  calculations 
atdeflaiuse.  Now  that  tlm  trade  has  been  allowed  to  take 
a  more  natural  course,  we  may  confldenily  expect  that  the 
u.'.ual  good  result  will  attend  upttn  the  emjdoyment  of  in- 
dividual skill  and  enterprise,  that  ureater  regularity  of  prices; 
will  Imj  experienred,  and  tliat  production  will  be  stimulated 
until  the  pncen  of  India  produce  are  brought  within  the 
compass  of  a  larger  number  of  European  consumers  than  at 
present  The  advantages  to  England  of  this  stale  of  things 
must  be  great  To  use  the  emphatic  words  of  Dr.  WalUtm, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Company's  botanic  gardens  at 
Calcutta,  "  Tho  Company's  terrilories  in  India  are  produc- 
tive of  every  article  which  can  conduce  to  the  happiness  of 
man  ;  and  it  only  requires  skill  and  in^'enuity,  ana  encou- 
ragement, both  to  the  natives  and  to  European.s  in  India,  to 
select  ever}  thing  that  can  possibly  be  desired.'  On  the 
other  handi  the  luxuries  and  conveaieneea  of  European  pro- 
duction, which  are  suited  to  the  taitM  of  the  aativae  of 
India,  are  equally  varied  and  numweua,  and  pnaMrt  experi- 
ence warrants  the  belief  that  under  a  regular  course  of 
tradn,  the  circle  of  our  customers  for  thcs«  prwluctions  will 
be  rontuiuiilly  enlar|;ed  The  progress  hero  dest  rihed  musl 
be  grMtly  accelerated  by  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
ilataad  iCthaoetkmt  of  tha  aot^wMUi  authorises  thesetthh 
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ment  of  F.iirope«n»  in  India  an4  (he  purcbsM  of  iands  by 
tfaani.  Previously  to  the  pasj^ing  of  this  act,  the  Company 
poM—ad  the  right  of  arbitnty  deportation  againat  Euto- 
pMM  without  trial  or  rMaon  amgncd,  and  Bnttah-bottl  wab- 

jcct»  were  not  only  re*tricfeil  from  jnirch.isintr  lands,  but 
were  prohibited  from  even  rcntine;  ihoni.  Utvlcr  the  «7th 
section,  if  fairly  earned  into  exci-uiion,  a  i^n-ater  iiuhirc 
ment  than  had  hitherto  been  olTered,  m  held  out  to  ihe 
n(itiveT»  of  India  to  (qualify  tiwoiselves  for  advancement  in 
the  Docial  aeaie ;  a  curoumitaneo  from  wfaich  the  beat  moral 
effects  upon  theb  eharactere  are  expected  to  remit 

Tlie  levenoe  of  the  Indian  govomraent  i«  not  confined  to 
its  eolleetiona  fhmi  the  land,  but  consists  likewise  of  cus- 
toms— duties  stamp-duties,  subsidie*,  and  tribute  from  cer- 
tain native  MRiew,  mime  lix-al  ta\«,  and  the  pruQts  arising 
from  the  mono]>olies  of  salt  and  opnini.  The  following  is 
an  abstract  of  tlie  revenues  and  charges  of  the  Indian  go- 
vernment durini^  each  of  the  three  ftm  I8SN32  te  1633-34, 
ihe  iatett  for  wlueh  the  aeeeunti  have  yet  been  pi«Miited  to 
pnrlimnent 


The  diitributioB  of  tbit  force  on  the  30th  of  Apn**  1830 
wasaa  Mlowa: — 
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Hie  gru.it  extent  of  its  territories,  and  the  nature  of  the 
tenure  h\  v.  Inch  tlu  y  arc  held,  oblisc  the  Company  to  keep 
on  loot  ;i  hir'.;e  standing  army,  wliich  is  necessarily  ac- 
oumpauied  by  irreat  expense.  '  The  most  T&aent  detailed 
eecount  that  lias  been  given  upon  this  subject  has  reference 
to  the  year  183u,  in  which  year  the  total  oumbw  of  the 
Diilitary  three  employed  at  the  three  presidencies  and  suboc^ 
dinato  hclllements  in  India  amounted  to2*.'4,  n  i  nun,  and 
us  expense  to  9,474,481/.  The  different  descripuons  of 
force  and  ifae  MpeMO  attending  eeeh  ewe  than  ai  fbl- 

low  s  •  — 


Bngineert— Officers,  European  and  NatiTra, 

and  Rank  and  File  1084 
Arlilloiy— Bonpeen— Hone  .  'J66o 

Foot  746'J 

Native— Horse  1062 
Foot  6294 
Cavaby— European— King's  .  «W7 
Native-^CompanyWRegular  12.248 
Irregular  4714 

Jnihntiy—Sunypean— King's  17.731 
Companva      .  3634 
Native^Ret;iilar      '  124,391 
Irr^ular  24,306 
Invalib         .        .  10,588 
Pioneers  M87 
Hoq^tal  ,  19661 

BxpesM  of  Medical  Dcpartmani  f 

1033 

Gommisfi'nriat 
Other  Military  charges  . 


£83.873 
199,141 
252.343 
74.239 
IO0.74U 
17S»fi88 
718,853 
179,393 
62fi,f>l-2 
12'i.40U 
3,10.3.355 
270,712 

74i411 

132.858 
488,490 
r.  14,32  7 
3,268,046 


Totol  Foroe 
Total 


824.444 


EAST  INDIES.  The  portion  of  the  globe  to  whidi  tho 
name  of  Indie,  or  the  Bast  Indies,  b  g;iven.  is  wudly  ttn- 

derstood  to  rnmprcbend  the  peninsula  of  n;tidti>tan  1>  iuy 
to  the  east  of  {he  iivcr  ludas  a.nJ  ihence  e;isuv;iid  as  far  as 
the  boundary  t»f  the  Chinese  empire,  bv  wliu  h  eniinre,  and 
by  I'artury,  India  is  also  bounded  on  tlie  north.  The  East 
Indies  include  also  tho  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  which 
lie  between  Hindostan  and  Australia  at  (u  north  aa  the 
Philinpine  Islands,  and  ae  fkr  eett  aa  Fkpiia,  hut  without 
includinE  either  the  Philippines  or  Papua. 

EASTER,  Aii|do-Sa.von  Kattre,  a  moveable  finst,  held  in 
cojnini  iihtr  ition  uf  tho  Resurrection  ;  being  the  most  iniporf- 
ant  and  most  antient  in  observance,  il  governs  the  whcdc  of 
the  other  moveable  feasts  throughout  the  year.  In  ilic 
Greek  and  Latin  churches  it  is  called  Waoxa,  Puscha,  origin- 
ally derived  fkom  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  a  passage,  which 
was  the  name  given  to  (he  grant  feast  of  the  Paseow,  held 
by  the  JewB  on  the  aame  day  with  that  on  which  our  Savi- 
our lield  his  paschal  feast.  The  etNmoIogies  of  the  word 
Eu-ster  im\e  been  various.  Bede  si>.-,  it  was  derivctl  fronj 
a  g(xldess  ealled  Eostrr,  to  whom  the  peojilo  n-ed  at  this 
season  to  celebrate  festivals ;  but  the  most  obvious  is  the 
Ani^lo-Saxon  ytt,  a  elonn,  the  time  of  Baater  being  laliieet 
to  the  oontintml  reentrenoe  of  lempertuooa  weather. 

That  the  obeerration  of  Baater  is  as  aatient  as  the  time  of 
the  Apostles  .seems  undoubted.  In  the  second  oentuiy,how' 
ever,  a  controversy  arose  ils  to  the  exact  time  of  its  celebra- 
tion. The  Eastern  churches  kept  it  on  tho  14th  day  of  the 
first  Jewish  month;  tlio  \Vc:-t«;rn  churches  on  the  night 
which  preceded  the  anniversary  of  our  Saviour's  resurrec- 
tion. The  inconvenience  of  the  former  was.  that  thiefes* 
tival  was  commonly  held  upon  other  days  of  the  week  than 
the  first,  or  Sunday,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  proper  dav. 
The  disputanureiaineil  their  respecUve  eustomstill  towarvtt 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  when  the  rule  for  the  ce 
lebration  of  Eastw  was  fixed  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  a  u. 
.!26.  It  was  ordered  to  be  held  on  the  Sunday  which  falls 
next  ttiler  the  tlrst  full  moon  following  the  21st  of  March, 
or  vernsi  equuiox. 

Brand,  in  hw  Popuhir  Antiquities,  has  oven  a  kiQg  con* 
mention  of  the  sports  and  obeervanees  at^aater  in  farmer 
times,  including  a  few  superstitions.  Tlie  mutual  pre- 
sentation of  coltjurcd  eggs  at  this  *ea.>on  from  friends  con- 
tinues both  in  the  East  and  in  Russia.  iSee  Dr.  E.  D. 
Clarke's  Travfh.  vol.  i.,  4to.,  Cambi.,  i»10,  p.  59.)  Li/ting, 
originally  desiinted  to  represent  our  Saviour's  resurrection, 
is  alsio  still  practised  on  Euster  Monday  and  Tuesday  in 
England,  in  Lancashire  and  some  other  countiea;  on  wbidi 
days,  as  well  as  at  Whitsuntide,  the  Londoners  repair  to 
the  celebration  of  their  popular  gaieties  at  Greenwich  ftir. 
Tansey  pudding*  and  cahos  ware  aatiently  enien  in  Bag* 

land  at  KhsKt. 

( I'.roujjhiuii's  Diet,  qf  all  Religiont,  foL,  London,  1756, 
p.  3'J5;  Biady'a  CUwit  Caiemtttria,  8vo.  London,  1812, 
vol  i.,  p.  269;  Bmnd'a  Afwiar  ^nD'^iiiMk  voi  U  f. 

BASTER,  Method  of  Fmdinr.  The  importaiMse  of  thii 

auesiion,  in  aiding  historical  rererenee,  is  confined  to  that 
t>(iiiittnn  of  Easter  Sunday  which  wa.s  tinalh  adopted  by 
the  western  church.  It  is  as  follows:  tiju  Suiiilay  follow- 
ing the  lull  moon  which  foUow<i  the  2Ut  ut  March;  if  a 
full  moon  fall  on  the  21st  of  March,  therefore,  the  next 
ftill  moon  is  the  paechai  moon;  and  if  the  pasiohal  ineoa 
ftll  o»  a  Sunday,  the  next  Sunday  is  Baater  Sunday. 
Bj  eommon  ooment.  It  it  D«t  the  rest  sun  er  the  rea 
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■noon  which  is  employed  in  flndin?  Easter,  but  the  fictitious 
Min  and  moon  of  astronometa,  which  move  unitonnly  wiili 
the  avenge  motion  of  the  real  bodies.  It  niu^it  therefore 
never  Mrpriw  any  one  to  find  tlie  Eastor  of  any  year  not 
agneinr  with  the  above  de&mtaon,  linee  aoch  a  case  might 
(and  Mmetimcs  must)  ariia.  Say.  for  tnsitance.  that  the  feal 
opi>osiii>iu  of  the  sun  and  moon  took  place  at  a  minute 
btit'ure  I. vehe  o'clock  at  ini;lii,  M:ircii  Jl,  and  that  of  the 
average  »un  and  moon  two  minutes  afu-r  the  ahovi-.  The 
ooHMquem-e  would  be  that,  counting  t»y  the  rial  boilics,  the 
l^ill  mutm  in  question  would  not  be  the  piwrluil  full  moon, 
while  that  of  llio  averagB  bodiea  would  bo  so.  But  the  fol- 
lowing lulea  «iQ  dtaMmiM  the  Baitar  day  of  chronologists 
in  any  year  of  the  Chnitian  which  ia  all  that  i*  rc- 
«l«ired  • — 

Kir->l.  ;i-(crlain  tlie  ■lominiral  letter,  taking  the  second 
"here  ilicre  art:  two.  [Lk>MiNiCAL  Lkttkr].  Next,  ascer- 
tain the  golden  number  (year  of  the  Metonic  cycle)  as  fol- 
Iwws:  add  oue  to  the  date  of  the  year  and  divide  by  19,  the 
rvauikiiitr  (or  if  there  be  no  remainder,  19  itself)  is  the 
L'nMen  number.  The  following  table  must  then  be  used, 
ui  the  manner  to  be  immediately  explained 
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O.  S.  nMnt  K.8,  mm  Hjfiit, 

Having  the  eolden  numbpr,  and  the  (loniin.<  ri  11  uor, 
tiiul  out  the  polnen  number  in  the  second  or  third  column, 
online  as  old  style  or  new  style  is  meant;  and  look 
duwii  (be  ftnt  oolmnn  until  the  wrt  occurrence  of  the 
dumtnkat  letter  coimea.  Slater  day  is  opposite.  Thus  the 
O-iUU  n  number  being  13  and  the  dominical  tetter  P,  Easter 
<lnv  is  March  31  in  the  old  «.tvk-,  April  7  in  the  new 

Example  1.— What  was  Biater  day  A.Ob  1688  (old 
MyW)? 

*   llie  doBiinieal  l^m  are  A  G.  Take  the  leeood, 

1688 

 \_ 

l't)l(iH'.K8S 

rem.  17  tlie  golden  mimher. 

Opposite  to  17,  under  O.  S.,  comes  April  9  A,  and  the 
I!.-  .1  G  which  occurs  i*  eppoiite  to  Apctl  lA,  whidi  wie 

il.L-iL'fore  Easter  day. 

Example  2.— When  will  Batter  day  ftlU  aa  1841? 

The  dmniiiical  letlwisC 

1841 

 L 

19)i84S(S8 

iBBL  18  the  golden  Dnmher. 

Opposite  to  IP.  unrler  N.S.,  i.s  April  6  E.  nnd  the 
next  C  is  opposite  til  April  11,  which  is  therefore  Ka.st«r 
dav. 

'The  following  labb  ^ivos  Easter  day  fat  every  year  ftom 
is«o  to  1 999.  Thus  in^  1 87.t  Barter  day  is  13  fa.  1 3) ; 
w  1973  it  is  Apra  22  (a.  22). 


BASTER  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  eastern  paH  of  the 

PaHfle  Ocean,  more  than  2009  miles  diatant  from  the  coast 

of  South  -America,  i%  situated  between  75"  6' and  75*  Vl* 
S.  hit.,  and  hotwwn  1 09' and  110*  W.  long.  It  is  about 
tliirty  or  forty  miles  in  circuit,  with  ri  stony  and  hilly  sur 
face,  and  an  iron-bound  shore.  The  hills  appear  to  nse 
to  the  height  of  12U0  feet,  accordinK  to  Beechcy.  At  the 
southernmost  extmnity  of  the  island  is  an  extiuet  volcano. 
Lava  Reems  to  fbrm  the  principal  component  of  the  hills, 
which  rise  gradually  and  are  mvered  w  ith  ffrass.  The  island 
ha>i  no  .safe  anchomge,  no  wood  I'lr  fm-l,  no  fresh  water,  and 
no  domestic  animal-,  \<  eiit  a  lew  fowLs.  Tli'  mli  iti.i  ints 
live  00  yamis  potatoes,  and  sugar-cane.  In  physiognomy, 
languaee,  ana  manners,  they  resemble  the  inhabitants  of 
the  other  groups  of  islands  Iving  farther  west.  But  it  is 
rcmarkaUe,  that  on  this  island  are  finind  a  number  of  coloe- 
sal  sutues,  some  <tf  which  are  fifteen  or  even  eighteen  flMt 
high ;  they  stand  on  platforms,  which  have  been  made  with 
a  considerable  dt-greo  of  art.  Some  ronjectnro  that  these 
monuments  have  het  n  erected  hy  a  nation  more  numerous 
than  it.s  pre-etit  iuliabitants.  Cook  estiiimted  thu  po|>ulation 

at  fiiiu  or  7('(f ;  but  La  Perouse  thought  that  it  amounted  to 
'jiKui, and  Beeches  t»  r2:ui.  (Oook,lAFeNiise^iadBeeefasy.) 

SAVES.  [HousB.} 

BBB.  [TiDRs.l 

EBKL,  .JOHN  r.OTTFRTFD.  an  esieem.-d  writer  ..n 
statistics  and  geolojfV,  born  at  Francfort  on  the  Oder, 
October  6,  1764;  dica  at  Ziirich,  1830.  After  compU  liti.; 
his  studies  and  taking  his  degree  as  doctor  of  medicine,  he 
went  to  France,  and  became  intimately  acquainted  witlt 
the  Ahb£  Sieyos.  In  1801  he  went  to  Svvitxcrland,  and 
VBsided  chiefly  at  Ziirteh.  He  travelled  through  Swilser- 
land  in  all  directions,  and  published  some  very  valuable 
works  on  the  natural  histon'  and  statistics  of  the  country. 
The  most  popular  i.-t  his  'Guide  to  Travellers  in  Switzer- 
land.' In  his  de>cription  of  the  mountaineers  of  SwiUcer- 
land,  ho  draws  an  interesting  picture  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Appensel  and  Glarus.  His  work  on  the  geology  of  the 
Alps  touches  also  on  the  structure  of  the  dihe  in  general, 
and  contains  valuable  information  on  the  gaognoelioal 
TolatMna  of  the  Alp*. 

EBELING,  CHRISTOPHER  DANIKL.  bom  1741,  at 
Garmissen  in  Hildeisheim:  died  in  181 7.  Uc  studied  thco- 
lo^  at  GoUin<;en,  and  acquired  great  knowledge  of  iIr; 
oriental  languages,  especially  the  Arabic,  and  wa^  thoroughly 
acanainted  not  only  with  the  classical  literature  of  Groeoe 
ana  Rome,  but  also  with  that  of  modem  Bonme,  particu- 
larly England.  He  pubUabed  namenms  ttaBslatiaos.  kc, 
but  his  chief  work  is  his  'Geography  and  History  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,'  7  vols.  8vo.,  which  was 
justly  considered  as  a  masterpiece,  not  only  in  Europe,  but 
still  more  in  America  itsctl.  He  was  chosen  a  member 
of  almost  all  the  learned  societies  of  the  country,  and  the 
CongroM  voted  him  public  thanks  for  his  8er^-iee8.  Tliat 
part  of  his  lihiaiy  which  related  to  America,  consisting  ol 
3998  voluaee*  was  puichaeed  aAer  bis  death  hy  H.  lento* 
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Thorcdino,  a  friend  of  learning,  at  Bonton,  and  prejMjnted  to 
Harvard  college.  Klteliiig  wus  for  thirty  years  professor  of 
history  and  of  the  (Jreek  language  in  the  gymnasium  at 
Uamhurg.  His  industry  was  extraordinary.  Besides  tlie 
duties  of  his  professorship  and  the  oompoaition  of  his 
chief  work,  be  WM  for  above  twen^  TMn  kaipar  of  the 
public  library  of  the  eity,  into  whidb  be  introdueed  order 
and  judicious  arrangomeiit,  and  composed  a  catalo^e,  which 
was  much  wanted.  He  besides  contributed  largely  to  nu- 
merous ptricxliruls.  He  was  of  a  most  friendly,  cheerful, 
and  social  disposition  ;  and  we  must  admire  the  wonderful 
|»atience  and  equanimity  with  which  he  bm  Ibr  thirty  years 
ft  budiMM  of  hoaring,  which  gradually  laenased  to  almost 
total  deoflieM.  ao  that » lend  voieo  vu  aearedy  perceptible 
to  him  even  'with  the  aid  of  an  ear-trumpet. 

EBENA'CEiC,  a  natural  order  of  monopetalous  exogcns 
with  the  following  essential  chanu-ter: — Flowers  either  with 
■eparate  sexes,  or  occassional  ly  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  per- 
manent, with  from  three  to  six  divisions.  Corolla  monopeta- 
lous, regular,  of  a  thick  leathenr  texture^  usually  downy  on 
tho  outskk  with  the  same  numlwr  of  divWons  aa  the  calyx. 
Stunena  tiHoe  or  four  times  as  numerotis  aa  the  lobes  of 
die  eoroUa,  adhering  to  its  tube,  and  usually  in  two  rows ; 
sometimes  adherina;  in  ]  uirs.  Styles  several.  Fr\iit  fleshy, 
superior,  with  only  one  pendulous  seed  in  each  tell.  Em- 
bryo lying  in  much  albumen,  with  large  leafy  cotyledons 
and  a  long  ti^r  radicle.  The  species  consist  entirely  of 
buabea  or  treeo,  some  of  which  are  of  large  size ;  their  Icavuk 
are  alternate,  with  no  stipules,  and  generally  leathery  and 
shining.  Dio<tpyrus  Ebenus,  and  some  others  yield  the 
valuable  timber  called  ebony.  The  fruit  of  Diosj)yrus  Kaki 
is  about  lis  large  as  an  aprioit,  and  is  dried  as  a  sweetmeat 
by  the  Chinese.  Mobt  of  the  plants  of  this  order  arc  tro- 
pical ;  of  the  few  found  beyond  the  tropica,  Dioapyrus  Lotus 
inbabiu  Africa  and  Siritnrland,  UM  IX  Virgmiaita,  the 
Uailad  States. 


A  brsoch  of  rXocfn-riM  tionu  iu  fniili  1.  m  Smpmi  t.  n  ooraUa.  ent  oftm  : 
Vbtb*  calyx  iiikI  ui>ry ;  4.  a  Hotioa  of  a  rif  fruit,  thmlmg  thm  (red*. 


BBERSBACH.  the  krgeit  villifi  m  the  kii«dom  of 
Saxony,  is  situated  hi  the  eastern  part  of  that  Ungdoro.  end 

in  the  circle  of  tho  Land,  a  subdivision  of  the  province  of 
Lusatia,  in  jl*  o' N.  lat..  and  14"  38' E.  long.  It  is  tho 
ceiitr«  of  the  linen  manufacture  of  Saxony,  is  di\-ided  into 
Upper  and  Lower  Ebersbach,  has  iwo  churches,  three 
schools,  arid  about  799  houses,  with  upwards  of  5000  in- 
hahitanla.  That*  an  mom  than  iOM  koaa  in  Mttvity. 
It  liaa  ahoDt  nfaie  miles  Beitii.^weat  of  ZIttav. 

BBIONITES.  a  sect  of  Christian  Jews,  which  existed  in 
Palestine  and  other  parts  of  the  East  in  the  first  and  second 
c<Miiuries  of  our  em.  Like  the  Nazarenes,  w  ith  w  hom  they 
have  been  often  confounde<l,  they  continued  to  observe  the 
precepts  ami  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  they  kept  both 
the  Sabbath  and  the  Sunday,  made  their  ablutiona.  uaeil 
unleareeed  bread  in  the  eeleliration  of  the  enehariat,  and 
more^tver,  abstaim-d  from  eating  tic^h.  Still  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  farmed  a  distinct  sect  till  after  tho  second  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  Hadrian,  when  they  became 
aeperated  from  the  test  of  the  church  by  their  dogmas  as 


well  as  by  thoir  external  practices.  Origen,  Ep.'pbsihoa. 
Eusebius,  and  other  early  fathers,  distinguish  two  sorts  of 
Ebiuniles,  namely,  those  who  denied  the  divinity  of  .lesus 
Christ,  asserting  that  he  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
though  endowed  with  a  prophetic  gift,  and  those  whonmin- 
tainM  that  he  was  bom  of  a  virgin,  hot  denied  hit  vn> 
eziatenee  as  God.  The  Bbionitfle  In  geneiel  aeknowMged 
only  one  gospel,  namely,  the  Hebrew  one,  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  St.  Matthew,  and  that  one  mutilated.  They 
discanled  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  i  -pi-cially  tht- 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  whom  they  considered  as  an  a{>uslate 
from  the  old  Uw.  They  had  several  apocryphal  books ; 
among  othan,  m  life  of  St.  Peter.  The  earlier  Sbiomtea 
lived  a  regular  liUs,  end  many  of  them  observed  eeMieejr, 
which  they  held  in  great  esteem.  The  liMr  Sbionites 
became  much  more  lax  in  their  morals.  The  name  of 
Ebionitcs  is  said  by  Eusebius,  Ongen,  and  Iretuuus  to 
be  derived  from  a  Hebrew  word  of  contempt,  meaning 
'  poor  low  people,*  which  the  Jews  allied  to  those  of  their 
oountranen  who  had  embtaoed  ChiutianiQr.  Othera  have 
derived  it  firom  e  philosopher  of  the  name  or  Sbion,  whose 
existence  however  is  doubtful.  Epiphanius  speaks  at  length 
of  the  Ebionites,  but  he  confounds  them  with  other  sects, 
and  his  account  cannot  be  trusted.  iMosheim,  InttittUes 
of  Eccles.  History,  with  noUs  by  Dr.  Murdoch;  Neander, 
Kirchengetchichte.) 

EBO£,  is  the  name  given  in  the  West  Indies  to  the 
blaeka  imported  fton  the  eoesu  of  the  Bight  of  Benin,  as 
distinct  ftam  the  mlives  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  other  puti 
of  Africa.  *  In  their  eomplexion  they  are  much  yellower 
than  the  Gold  Coast  ann  Whidah  fs'egrtMJs ;  hut  it  is  a 

i  sickly  hue,  and  theu-  eyes  appear  as  if  suftused  with  bile, 

j  even  while  in  perfect  health.  Tho  conformation  of  the  face 
in  a  greet  muority  of  them  very  much  resembles  that  of 
thebdoon.*  (EdMe' £K«fory  </<Ae  fre«< /iMtfM.)  The 
Ki>oe8  areanbjeet  to  great  despondenejranA  dopmeionof 
s|  irits,  which  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  nenk  and 
fe  irless  temper  of  the  Koromantyu-;,  or  Gold  Coa.st  Negroes. 
When  the  slave  trade  was  still  m  vigour,  the  distinction 

I  between  these  two  races  was  much  attended  to  by  the 
planters,  who  treated  the  Eboe«  with  greater  indulgence,  in 
Older  to  prevent  tbeir  committing  suicide,  to  which  they 

jien  very  pnoe.  The  Shoee  pmctiwd  eiieumotMii  and 
worahipped  die  guana.  Thejr  vera  said  te  be  eann9Mle  in 
their  native  country. 

EBONY  is  well  known  ns  a  hard  black-coloured  wood, 

I  brought  from  the  hot  parts  of  the  world.  The  Greek  name 
is  ibenos  ((jSivof),  from  which  the  Latin  Ebenus.  and  our 
word  ebony  have  been  immediately  derived.  It  is  first 
mentioned  fav  Snkiel,  xzviL  lA,  hot  in  the  plural,  hob- 
nam,  where  ue  men  of  Dedaa  are  damribod  aa  bringing  to 
lyra  horns  of  ivory  and  ebony.  The  Persian  name,  abnooa, 
it  that  by  which  it  is  commonly  known  all  over  India ;  it 
is  probalih;  t i I  refore,  that  the  name,  like  the  wood  itself, 
had  an  Eastern  origin.  From  its  hardness,  durability,  sua- 
eeptihility  of  a  fine  polish,  and  colour,  which  has  almook 
become  another  name  fitr  blackness,  ebony  haa  alwaya 
been  in  high  estimation,  and  in  the  present  day  is  muefa 
usod  for  mosaic  work  and  ornamental  inlayings,  though 
cheaper  woods  dyed  black  are  frcqnently  substituted. 

Herodotus  (iii.  97)  mention^  cViouy  as  part  of  the  presents 
brought  in  considerable  quantities  to  the  king  of  Persia  by 
I  ho  people  of  Ethiopia.  Dioscorides  describes  two  kinds,  one 
Ethiopian,  which  was  oonsidered  the  bert,  and  the  other  In- 
dian, which  waa  intermixed  with  whitish  stripes  and  spotted ; 
and  hence  eonmentators  have  disputed  whether  there  were 
one  or  two  kindi  of  ebonr.  But  the  fact  is,  that  several  trees 
yield  this  kind  of  wood,  nnd  all  belong  to  tlie  tjenns  Di  o^pyrus. 
Owing  to  the  knowm  geographical  distribution  of  this  genua, 
the  antieiils  must  liavu  derived  their  ebony  either  from  the 
peninsula  of  India  and  the  island  of  Ceylon  or  by  threoaat- 
mg  trade  from  Madagascar ;  ibr  no  apeeiea  of  Dioepyr ua  bee 
yet  been  discovered  by  botanists  in  the  upper  parts  of  Egypt 
or  in  Abyssinia,  though  it  is  not  improbable  tnat  some  roav 
be  found,  as  the  climate  is  well  stnle<l  to  their  existence. 

The  gt  iius  Diospyros  (from  dios  and  puros.  which  mav 
be  translated  celestial  food)  has  been  so  named  from  some 
of  ite  a^ecies  aflbrding  edible  fruit.  They  all  form  laise 
trees,  with  alternate,  thick,  often  coriaceous  leaves.  The 
flowan  are  usually  single  and  axillary,  the  male  and  female 
flowers  tcpaimte  or  united.  Calyx  and  corolla  four-cleft, 
rarely  five-cleft.  Stamina  often  eight,  but  varying  in  different 
species.  Germ  superior,  often  eight-celled;  eeUa  one  seedad  ; 
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altacbrnent  superior.  Slylen  ihrtHj  ai  four,  raraly  five,  or 
one,  and  variously  divided.  Berry  from  on o  to  twulvcteeded, 
ofteo  eight-seeded.  Embryo  invtirse,  and  fu^ni^he<l  with  al- 
blUUeo.  Male  tlower  frequently  with  twin  un(lier&.  Thv 
ipaeiM  an  fouitd  chieay  in  tb«  tropical  parte  traiU  ot  Aua 
uai  AnMrMa,  at  in  tiia  Malayaii  arc1iip«tago  and  paninsuta, 
and  in  almost  every  part  iif  India  One  s.y)e(  i..-.^  extends 
southwards  to  New  Holland  ;  one,  D.  Lutu.s,  lo  SwiU»jflaiii]^ 
and  D.  Virginiana  in;  i  th  United  States  of  America. 
As  some  aru  r«»iiiarkablc  for  the  wood  which  tboy  afford, 
aod  other*  on  aocount  of  their  fruit,  it  it  iMoeuary  only  to 
notiea  a  few  of  earh,  though  the  whoia  raquin  tba  laboun 
of  a  moDographist. 

Dioapyros  Ebenus,  the  true  ebuny,  and  that  which  is 
considered  to  be  of  the  best  qunHty,  is  a  large  tree,  a  native 
of  till-  Muuritiiis,  Ge\k>n,  iiiid  a|i;i.iri  ii  1  valso  of  Madufiiiscar: 
fitr  D.  lancuuluUk,  Puir.,  calluctcd  by  Ccmuieniun  in  that  i&tand, 
is  considered  the  same.  The  leave«  uro  very  smooth,  !>hort, 
pctioIc<l  nltemate,  bi&rioua,  obloog  in  abava,  tho  bucUi  very 
liairy  ;  male  floweia  tab-taMnn«d,  irith  aboot  tvonty  an- 
tbenw  tiM  hMimpltrodita  iolita^,  oetandrotu.  Large 
quantitiea  of  the  ebony  of  this  speeiai  bavo  been  somaltaMt 
iraporlwl  intu  Europe, 

D.  Ebenasier.  This  is  altio  a  tree  uf  considerable  mag- 
nitude, a  native  uf  Ceylon,  of  which  tlie  lea\e8  are  coria- 
ceous and  ttmootli  on  both  sides,  and  the  buds  smooth. 

D.  reticulata  (Teaielaria,  Poir.)  is  another  elevated  tree,  a 
naliT*  of  the  Maurilioatol'wbich  tba  bmrt-wood  fi>rmi»  ebony. 

D.  melanoxyloii,  daaeribed  and  teured  by  Rumph,  iii., 

p.  -9,  Corom.  Plants,  1  to  An.  by  Dr.  Roxhurirli,  is  the 
ebony  tree  of  the  Coroiiiuiidi'l  coast.  It  is  luiiud  .m  ihc 
mountains  of  that  coast  a>  well  a.-,  cf  MalulKU-,  and  m  ClvIuu. 
It  growd  to  be  very  large,  particularly  the  male  tree,  of 
which  the  wood  '»  also  most  esteemed.  The  leaves,  which 
are  sub-opposite,  oval,  oblono,  obtiur  tuA  villous,  are 
deeidooas  m  the  oold  aeaaon,  tlie  nair  OMa  appaaring  with 
the  flowers  in  April  and  May  ;  as  in  other  speeie?;,  it  i>  unl  v 
the  centre  of  large  tree^  that  is  black  and  valuable,  aud  tbiii 
varies  in  i|ULiniiiy  iLcr.ji-rniL'  >1h'  ai(o  of  the  tree.  The 
oui<iide  wo<xi,  which  is  white  and  suit,  time  and  insiects  soon 
destroy,  leaving  the  black  untouched.  The  ripe  fruit  is 
eaten  by  the  nativaa,  thona^  tatfaar  aatnngaiil,  aa  ia  abn  tba 
bark.  D.  tomenUMft  lad  BoflM  v«  «tMir  Indjall  ipaeiaa 
wbieb  yield  riMii|. 

SevMal  tpedea  of  fhe  bear  llnut,  which,  thouKb 
clamr  I V  md  sub-aalriinient,  is  . uten  by  the  nati\e»  of  the 
countries  where  the  tree*  »iie  iiaiigenous.  We  ne<'d  name 
only  the  most  celebrated,  a.s  D.  Lotus,  a  native  uf  Africa, 
and  no\^  common  in  the  aoutb  of  Europe,  which  bears  a 
small  yellow  sweetish  froit  abottt  the  size  of  a  clierry,  and 
wbiob  has  by  some  ban  aiqppoaed  to  be  the  flmioas  Lotaa 
ef  Ae  Lotophaiiii ;  but  thia  ia  more  likely  to  have  bean  tbe 
jujube,  called  by  botanists  Zizyphus  Ixitus. 

Diospyros  Kaki  is  cclebratetl  m  Cluiia  and  Japan:  spi.- 
cimens  introduced  into  the  ]>  :a.i  h  Tin  li-n  uf  Ciilculiu  were 
found  to  be  identical  with  others  from  Nepal,  The  fruit  is 
deaoribed  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  as  being  tolerably  pleasant.  It 
i:  esteemed  in  China,  where  it  attains  the  size  of  ao  onneo. 
and  is  frequently  sent  to  Europe  in  a  dried  state*  and  ealled 
tba  date-plum  01  Crhina.  and  also  keg-flg  of  Japan. 

D.  discolcnr  of  tbe  Philippine  Islands  also  bears  a  fruit 
which  is  esteemed,  and  called  Mabolo, 

D.  Virginiana,  the  Persimmon  tree,  is  indigenous  m 
Niirth  America,  especially  in  the  middle  and  southern  of 
the  United  Slates,  where  it  attains  a  height  uf  bixty  feci, 
but  it  does  not  flourish  beyond  the  Ai"  of  N.  latitude. 
The  fruit  wbile  jgnn  is  exaeMtvely  aatrinttiiV  but  when 
lipe,  and  eseeeially  after  it  Ins  been  touched  by  Ibe  fhMt,  it 
is  »weot  ana  palatable.  Tlie  }le^hy  part  separated  from  the 
seeds  is  made  iato  cakes,  which  are  dried  and  preserved.  A 
kind  of  cider  ha^  also  been  made  frmii  this  frmt,  anil  a 
spirituous  liquor  distilled  from  ita  i'erm«itt«d  lufusion. 

D.  glutinoea  aL»j  affords  a  fruit  which,  though  edible,  is 
far  ftvoi  vduatabl%  but  more  valuable  as  an  article  of  com- 
The  tni 


tree  it  mMdle  tised,  a  native  of  tbe  moist  val- 
leys amongst  tbe  moimtains  of  the  Circars,  and  all  along 
the  foot  of  the  IIimala>-a  to  ^0"  N.  latitude.  Sir  Wil- 
liam .lones  first  mentioned  what  is  well  known  tlirouifliout 
Ueitgal.  that  the  a&trtagent  viscid  mucus  of  the  fruit  is  used 
for  paying  the  bottoms  of  boats.  The  unripe  firuit  contains 
z  krgf  proportion  of  tannin,  and  its  infusion  is  employed  to 
bleep  tishin<:  iiets  in  to  make  them  mure  durable. 
SBaO.  IBK'RUS.  a  mar  of  Spain,  which 


Remora  in  Old  Castile,  at  the  foot  of  the  Asturian  moun- 
tains, tlows  111  an  east-south-ea>l  directiun,  and  crosses  the 
north  part  of  Old  Castile.  Allerwards.  on  reaching  :he 
i  front ieri)  of  Biiicay,  it  inclines  more  to  the  soutb-eeaty  and 
mariu  tbe  boundai^  between  Biscay  and  Navarca  on  its 
left  and  Oaatile  on  its  right  bank,  passes  by  Miranda  and 
Lo^^rofici,  thou  enters  Xavurra,  and  divides  the  districts  of 
Tudcla  and  Cascanle  fn)in  the  rest  of  that  province.  It 
then  enters  Ai'agon,  wlncii  it  dn  ides  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts,  one  lo  the  uurtb-«Hul  and  the  otlier  to  the  south-west 
of  its  course,  flows  by  Zara^oza  and  Mequinaoia,  and  below 
the  latter  town  entocs  Catalonia,  when  it  aiaiunes  a  aouth- 
soutb-eaat  dtrectioo.  and  passes  by  TortOM.  bdowhiob 
it  enters  the  sea  by  two  branches,  tlie  southernmost  of  which 
forms  the  port  of  Alfaques.  [Cataj.onia.]  The  whole  course 
of  the  Ebro,  with  its  numerous  windings,  is  rather  more 
than  400  miles.  The  valley  of  the  Ebro,  lying  between  ihe 
great  Pyrencan  chain  and  the  highlands  of  Castile,  forms  a 
natural  division  between  the  OOCtbem  provinces  of  Spain 
and  the  rest  of  the  peninnda,  and  the  course  of  the  Ebi» 
baa  therefore  been  «ft«ii  wmittwl  aa  ftmiltiaiy  line  in  the 
wars  of  that  eounlry.  Prenoua  to  the  aeoond  Punic  war.  it 
formed  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  dominions  of 
Carthage  and  those  of  Rome.  It  afterwards  formed  the 
boundary  between  the  dominions  of  CharlenniKne  and  his 
succeiisors  and  those  of  the  Moors.  The  French  in  their 
Spanish  wars  have  repeatedly  purpoeed  ti>  make  the  Ebro 
the  boundary  betweanFtanoe  and  Spain.  The  Ebio  baigina 
to  be  TWTigable  ftr  boata  at  Tudela  in  Navarra,  but  the 
navigation  is  often  impeded  by  rapids  and  >liual>.  To  avoid 
these,  the  imperial  canal  ha.s  beeii  eoiistructed,  \*  hich  lH;i.;in» 
lit  Fontelles  near  Tudela,  and  runniiii;  pai  allel  to  and  south 
uf  the  river,  rejoins  it  six  miles  below  Zura^^oza.  It  was  in- 
tended to  carry  it  as  far  as  Tortoaa.  [Araoon.] 

The  Ebro  recoivea  numerous  affluents  from  the  I^ieneaa 
chain,  the  principal  of  which  are  as  foDowa.  The  Angon, 
which  rises  in  the  mountaina  of  Navarra  and  enters  tlic 
Ebro  near  Milagro.  The  Oallego,  from  the  mountains  of  Jaca 
in  Aragon,  enters  the  Ebro  nearlv  opposite  Zaragoza.  The 
Segre,  swelled  by  its  numeious  attlueiib,,  the  Chinca,  the 
Noguern  Pallaresa,  Nogiiera  Ribagorz;i,  and  others,  draining 
avast  tractof  country  both  in  Ara^'on  aud  Catalonia,  enters 
the  Ebro  bebw  Mequinenza  on  the  borders  of  the  two 
Bpavinces.  On  its  right  bank  the  £bn>  raeeivea*  above 
uragoza,  the  Jalon.  joined  by  the  Jiloca,  earning  from  the 
central  highlands  bitwceii  Ara^'oii  and  Ca^ilile.  The 
Guadalupe,  which  comes  from  the  muunliun»  of  Teruel  ia 
S.  Aragon,  enters  the  Ebro  above  Mequinenxa. 

EBU I.LITION,   [BoiLiNo  of  Fluids.] 

EBURNA.  [EKTouoaToifATA.] 

ECBATANA  {'Vx^rwa),  the  antient  capital  of  Media, 
founded  by  Deioces  (Hood.  i.  98).  The  genuine  ortho- 
graphy of  the  word  appears  to  be  A^b&tana  C Ay fiarava : 
see  ^teph.  ByzanL  v.  Ay^rava),  as  it  is  now  written  in 
the  ti  \[  .jf  Herodotus,  and,  as  we  are  intornied  by  Stepha- 
nus,  it  was  written  by  Ctesiais.  It  appear»  m  the  '  Itinc 
rary'  of  Isidore  of  Charax  under  the  form  of  Apobutaiia. 
There  waa  a  cit]f  of  the  same  name  in  Syria,  of  uncertain 
position  (Haiod.lii.  64), where  Camb}-se$  died.  [CAMUvsKa.] 

Ecbatana  was  situated,  aaaording'to  the  taatimony  of  an- 
tient writers,  in  a  plain  at  the  loot  of  a  lofty  mountain 
called  Om;iii  A  TTi  rodotus,  who  had  probably  seiin  the 
])lacc,  desi  tibtja  it  as  built  on  a  conical  kind  of  hill,  and 
I'onyistiiiL,'  of  seven  circular  mdosures  or  walls,  one  within 
another,  each  wall  being  higher  than  that  which  sur- 
rounded it,  aiMl  the  innermost  wall,  uhieli  surrounded  tbe 
palace^  of  eoune  tbe  higheal  of  all.  Ecbalaaa  being  a 
high  and  monntahuma  eomitry,  wm  m  fteoHtitn  leaideiKe 
of  the  Pcnsiaii  kings  during  HUmoMI^  when  the  heat  at 
Sussi  was  almost  insiipporiuble. 

Haiiiadan,  which  is  on  or  near  the  site  of  Ecbatana,  ij 
near  the  parallel  of  36°  N.  lat.  and  ui  -ib"  E.  long.,  in  a 
low  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Elwund  Elwund  belongs 
to  that  mountain-eliain  which  forms  tbe  last  step  in  the 
a.<tc«nt  from  tbe  kiwhtnda  of  Irak  Arabi  to  the  high  table-land 
of  Iran.  [Asia.  p.  470.1  '  During  eight  moullis  in  the  year 
the  climate  of  Hamadan  is  delightful ;  but  in  winter  the 
cold  is  excessive,  and  fuel  with  difficulty  procured.  The 
plain  is  interseettitl  by  innumerable  little  streams,  covered 
with  gardens  and  vdlage^.  and  tbe  vegetation  is  the  most 
luxurious  I  ever  beheld.'  (Kioaeir's  Persia,  p.  126.)  Kiu- 
neir  says  that  the  summit  of  Blwund  is  tipped  with  con* 
tinual  anew,  and  aayom  obtMiitd  faf  daak.  Hamaiim 
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has  u  iaij^c  manufaiUiire  of  leather,  and  also  a  consi.lerable 
trade,  owing  to  it*  position  on  llie  high  roud  Irora  Bagtlud 
to  Ttihran  aiid  I»piihiU).  According  to  Kiuneir,  it  ha.s 
about  10,000  inhabitants.   [Asia.  pp.  469,  47U.1 

The  rite  of  Kcbatuia  bas  besD  a  matter  of  diipule;  but 
tlw  diaputo  bu  •riaen  H>1«ly  bootitae  thoae  who  have  dis- 
cussed the  question  tiither  did  not  know  the  evidence  on 
which  the  question  must  be  decided,  or  did  not  under&tand 
it.  The  route  of  cotniiUTCo  bt'tween  the  low  rounlry  in  the  i 
neighbourhood  of  the  antient  Seleuceia  and  the  modern 
Bagdad  and  the  high  table-land  of  Iran,  is  determined  by 
tbe  pbyiieal  character  of  the  countr)',  and  has  continued 
flu  aUM  fion  the  earliest  recorded  history  of  those  coun- 
tiMt  to  tlw  pnasent  day.  The  pbwea  marked  in  the  '  Iti- 
nerary*  of  Isidore  as  lying  between  Seleuceia  and  Eebatana 
are  the  plarts  inflirated  hy  modem  travellers  as  lying  on 
the  route  between  Bagdad  and  Hamadan.  This  question 
is  fully  diMoaiad  in  tlw  4th  Nob  of  the  *  Joiunal  of  Sdu- 
cttiun.' 

For  further  references  as  to  the  hislon  uf  Eebatana,  in 
ndditton  to  those  given  in  the  *  Journal  of  Education,*  tlio 
reader  may  consult  Kbr*a  '  Cleiiu,'  p.  88 ;  the  note  on 
Q  Ciirtius.  V.  c  s,  od.  Pitiieui,  1708;  end  Weaeelnig's 

nut«  on  HeriKl.  i.  'JH. 

ECCLESIASTKS,  or  THE  PREACHER,  a  ( anoni.al 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  placed  after  the  Proverbs  and 
before  the  Song  of  Solomon.  The  English  title  is  adopted 
flrom  that  in  the  Greek  Septusigint  ('BwXqeui0riic>  J^de- 
wnfAwX  which  ia  a  traiulation  of  the  Hebrew  title  ^^npi 
ChohtUth,  that  is,  one  who  calls  toeether  or  calls  out  to 
an  assembly — a  public  declaimer.  A  review  of  the  various 
learned  inlerprelations  of  this  term  is  lri^t'n  in  Mr.  Hol- 
diMi's  work  on  Ecck-siastes,  p.  31.  Widely  diflereiU  opi- 
nions have  been  expreTised  by  iniinv  bildical  critics  con- 
cerning the  author,  date,  and  design  of  this  ]iorfion  of  the 
Bible.    The  Rev.  6.  Holden,  in  the  preface  to  his  learned 

'  Attempt  to  illostnte  the  Booii  of  Eoeleaiaatea,'  bvo.  1822, 
obeeirvee  that,  *  In  common  with  moat  other  students,  he 

has  felt  niueh  perplexed  by  llie  many  difficulties  of  this 
book;  thcrt  of  all  the  Hebrew  Scripture*  none  present 
greater  obstacles  to  the  expositor;  for  besides  the  obscu- 
rities possessed  in  common  with  the  others,  it  hks  ?Qmo 
peculiar  to  itself;  that,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
author's  argument,  atyle,  and  detugn,  the  optnlona  of  critics 
and  commentators  have  diverged  to  Ineredible  distanees; 
and  their  labours  serve  rather  to  perplex  than  to  a>8ist 
the  inquirer.'  The  general  supposition  that  Ecclesiastes 
was  written  by  Solomon  is  apparently  warranted  by  the 
passages  i.,  1,  12.  16;  li .  4-'J,  w  hich  designate  tiio  author 
us  the  still  of  David,  king  of  Isniol,  and  the  greatest  pos- 
sessor of  wealth  and  wisdom  in  Jerusalem.  However,  it 
is  not  only  doubted  by  some  commentulorii,  us  Scmlcr  {Ap- 
pmrattts  in  Fet.  TtML,  n.  803).  that  Solomoa  is  the  author, 
Vnt  by  many  oAer  critics  end  divines  of  the  nw^teet  learn- 
ing and  reputation  it  is  de<  lared  to  be  a  production  of  the 
age  of  or  subsetmenl  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  (  GOO  h.cm, 
that  is,  400  years  after  Solomon,  who  reigned  lOOU  ji  c,  : 
Zirkel  and  otiiers  date  it  as  late  as  1.3U  b.c.  (Grotius  iVo- 
legtim.  in  F.rclesiastem :  Hei  inann  von  der  Hardt,  De 
Libra  Koheleth  ;  Van  der  Palm.  Din.  d$  Jdbro  Bedwi- 
attet ;  Doederlein,  Scholia  in  EeeMaOmn;  Ptolbssor 
Dathe,  NoUt  m  Eedetictlem :  Zirkel.  Unteriuekungen  in 
BedmiiaHet;  and  especially  Jahn,  Introduct.  ad  V.  Tent. ; 
and  Eichhorn,  liinteituri^'  in  das  Alte  Test.,  vol.  iii.)  The 
writers  of  the  Tolmini  and  Kabbi  Kimcbt  attribute  this 
book,  as  well  as  Proverbs  and  the  Song,  to  King  Hezekiah 
or  the  prophet  Isaiah.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  (Pre/ace  to  Ec- 
ejSMMtlet,  m  hb  «d.  of  the  Bible)  asserts  that  the  tradi- 
tjonaiy  notion  enteitained  by  the  Jews  and  many  Christiao 
divines,  as  Jerome.  Huet,  IfieliBelis,  that  Ecelesiastes 
was  written  by  Soltmon  in  his  old  age,  after  recover!  n>j 
from  idolatry  and  sensuality,  is  an  assumption  which  never 
has  been  nor  can  be  ]iroved  to  be  true;  for  sinee  it  was 
'  when  Solomon  was  M,  that  his  heart  was  turned  awav 
after  other  gods  by  his  700  wives  and  300  concubines'  <  I 
Kiu,^*,  ii.  3  and  4),  and  as  ho  died  nbout  the  age  of  sixty, 
the  supposition  of  a  final  neriod  of  philosophical  and  pious 
aontritiam  is  not  warranted  by  probability.  '  The  laniruaire,' 
eaya  the  same  divine,  •  puzzles  me  not  a  little ;  Chalda- 
isnis,  Syriasms,  and  Chaldec  word*  are  frequent,  and  the 
style  is  that  of  the  authors  who  li\ed  at  or  af\er  the  cap- 
tivity.' Bishop  Lowth  remarks  that  the  siyle  is  peculiar; 
the  diction  low,  exceedingly  obscure,  loose,  unconnected. 


and  resembling  convcrsaiion.  ( Pi  frileet.  24,,  Thu  greatest 
difficulty  in  expounding  this  book  <  onsi>ts  in  ascertaining 
the  proper  principle  of  mterpretatiou ;  fcur  many  nassa;.;u4 
understood  literally  seem  to  sanction  a  belief  in  the  non- 
existence of  a  divine  Providence  (ii.  ii,  '  All  ihtnps, 
time  and  dumee,  hapjjNsn  alike  to  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked');  in  annihilation  or  materialism  (iii.  19,  *A  man 
hath  no  pre-eminence  over  a  beast:  both  die  alike;  and 
the  dead  (ix.  6)  have  no  kiiowled:^e  and  no  i-oward')  ; 
siplcnelkc  repining  is  appareuily  !<unctioned  (iv.  3,  'It  i^ 
more  fortunate  not  to  be  born  than  to  be  cither  living 
or  aead');  so  voluptuousnes.s  (ii.  24,  viiL  li,  &c.,  'Man 
hath  no  better  thing  than  to  eat,  to  drink,  and  be  merry'); 
which  is  Gontradieted,  (vii.  3,)  where  aonw  is  said  to 
be  better  than  laiu;hter.    To  deer  the  author  ftom  the 
imputation  of  tca«n«ing  erroneous  and  contradictory  dnc- 
triues,  and  promoting  sensuality  and  Ue.-pair.  it  iiasi  hevu 
suggested  tnat  the  treatise  is  u  scries  of  counter  pm- 
positioiiK,  or  objections  and  replies.    With  this  view  Mr 
Holden  has  composed  an  elaborate  paraphraso  of  the  ori- 
ginal test,  and  by  qualifying  and  judiciously  modiQfing  the 
exprodons  and  interweavmic  many  ingenious  explana- 
tions, ha.<  reduced  the  whole  to  consistency.    Th*»  generul 
opinion  of  the  commentators,  that  the  design  of  the  boolf 
is  to  iiujuirc  about  the  supreme  good*,  and  to  show  that  it 
con.sists  in  religious  wisdom,  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Holden,  with 
the  idea  also  of  its  consisting  of  two  division» :  the  fu^t,  to 
verso  10  of  chap.  vi.  being  occupied  in  setting  forth  the 
vani^  criPaU  the  laboun  aiid  ei\jaymenis  of  human  life,  the 
second  in  eulogizing  religious  wisdom  and  describinB  its 
nature  and  effects.   The  learned  Desvoeux.  in  his  *  VbSUt- 
sophical  and  Critical   Rssay  on   l'!c(lcsia>tc.s.'  4to.  1760 
having  collected  and  dl^(■uss«.•d  ijian>  lancilul  opinions  of 
other  expositors  wuh  rei^ard  to  the  design  of  this  hook, 
suggests  and  maintains  it  to  be  '  to  prove  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  and  a  future  stale  ot  lesiutilion.'    Dr.  Graven 
adopted  this  opinion ;  but  Mr.  Holdea  rejects  and  recites 
it,  remarking  that  *  the  doetttne  of  a  ftiture  sUte  is  left  in 
great  darknes.s  and  obscurity,  not  only  in  Ecelesiastes,  but 
IR  all  the  Hebiew  Scriptuies,  in  no  ])ass;i.'^c  of  which  it  is 
announced  as  a  nccessarv  article  of  faith.'   Various  fanciful 
conjectures  have  been  otfercd  in  commenting  on  the  frj^u 
rative  language  of  the  last  chaj)ter,  doicripttva  of  old  age 
(See  Holden,  p.  161.)  In  addition  to  the  works  alr«id) 
mentioned,  die  Ibllowmg  may  be  found  useful  tot  refer- 
ence :—Greenaway's  translation  of  Ecelesiastes;  Hed|^« 
son  s  translation :  Bishop  Reynolds's  '  Comment  M  TO* 
cicsiastes;'  Dr.  Wardlaw  >  '  I  '  '  ires  on  Ecclesiast«S»*  Foi 
numerous  others,  see  \Vatt  s  •  Hildiotlicc  a  Brit.' 

ECCLESLVSTICUS.  or  THE  WISDOM  OF  JESUS 
THE  SON  OF  SIR  AC,  an  apocryphal  book  of  the  Old 
Testament.   It  is  stated  to  have  been  originally  written  iu 
Syra<€haldaiB,  by  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirac^  a  lesraed  J«v, 
who  travel  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  ISO  years  BjC.  It 
w  i?  trrii!slale<l  into  Greek  for  the  use  of  the  .tows  of  ,'Mex- 
aiichid,  bv  the  graiuKon  of  the  author,  or  rather  compiler 
for  it  is  evidentlv  a  collection  of  fra^^Inc^ts.  written  at  ilif- 
ferent  timi^H  and  on  various  occasions,  consisting  of  medi 
tations  and  proverbs  relating  to  religion,  morals,  and  the 
general  conduct  of  human  lifo.  But  though  it  is  manifeat 
that  no  nothodkail  plan  or  arrangement  was  observed  in  the 
composition,  the  commentators  remark  that  thewbole  will  ad- 
mit of  division  into  three  parts.  The  Arst  extends  to  the  end 
of  chap.  43,  and  is  occupied  m  the  commendation  of  nisrlum 
and  the  statement  of  moral  precepts.  The  wcond  ceicbraiv* 
the  virtues  of  the  patriarchs  and  j)rophets  of  the  Jews,  and 
extends  to  the  end  of  chapter  4<).   The  third  part  is  com- 
prbedindwMth  and  concluding  chapter,  and  consists  of  a 
prayer  or  hymn,  exharting  mankind  to  the  pursuit  of  wis- 
dom. These  meditations  fflsnlay  much  aeuteness  of  thought, 
with  propriety  of  diction,  ana  occasionally  poetical  eloquence 
They  clitsely  resetnble  the  numerous  other  oriental  pro\  crb^ 
and  especially  the  collection  attributed  to  Solomon.   In  t!i - 
w  i-stern  Cliristian  church  this  book  was  highly  e&te«tnea 
the  council  of  Carthage  made  it  canonical,  as  the  fifth  book 
of  Solomon,  and  the  council  of  Trent  confirmed  the  de- 
cision. It  was  ako  introduced  by  the  early  Protestan. 
raformens  into  the  liturgy  of  the  churcli  of  England. 

Addison,  in  the  C8th  number  of  the  Spectator,  observc-s, 
thai  wen  this  ooUaetion  issued  under  the  nama  «f  Om»- 

*  Sce.m  UicquMtiM  of  tht        aubwwn.  AriUoil*'*  ■  rMrmt  Ifllit.j 
gw«ia.'«lilMsIMi'B«ib'OMttaivlMK'  '  ' 
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ftieiuB,  or  one  of  the  sajcs  of  Greece,  it  would  be  regarded 
a*  ono  of  the  most  bnlhatit  moral  treatuie»  over  publiahed. 
TIm  opinion  which  attributes  it  to  Skdomon  is  ftlsifled  by 
<«v«nl  aliusioBB  to  tlw  cai^vi^.  iboviag  tint  mou  paru 
at  least  were  written  undw  the  monardta  ef  Babylon 
(<■.  -17.  Sec).  400  years  subaequeiit  to  ilie  reijn  of  Solomon. 
Tte  Greek  fatben  frequently  cite  iho  bwk  of  Ecdesiarticu* 
as  t)  'Itivov  Sofia,  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus:  llavupiroi;  So^.a, 
iho  Excellent  Wisdom :  and  Aoyof,  the  Rational  L)tscour*u. 
The  Latin  fathers  named  it  Kccl^iastieus,  or  the  Book  of 
ihe  Cararah,  from  ila  beiiig  then  ip|M>inted  to  be  read  in 
cliundMa.  A  Syme  tod  an  Andbio  version  are  extent  Tbo 
I^atia  \crhion,  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  first  eentury, 
contains  nuiucruus  words  adopted  from  the  Greek,  but 
ihilors  luui^h  frum  the  present  Grt-ek  text.  (Ecrlrsi- 
attictu.  or  Ihe  B'jok  qf  the  C/iun  h,  by  l,uWe  llounnl. 
F.B.S,»  1827  ;  Dalryraple,  Lord  liuilis,  ll'is<{<,in  nf  Sulo- 
asoR,  or  EeeUtiaitticm  1766;  Sonntag,  VommetU.  de  Jem 
SiraciJtt  BedttlaUieOt  4!Uk,  1792;  BreUchneider.  lUt  lib. 
Jem  Siraeidm  ({umlegom.  pp,  10-33).  datea  the  onjtnal 
eompilatian  180  b.c;  Home's  Introtbiet,  to  the  Sitae, 
»qI.  IV.) 

ECXJREMOCARPUS  SCABER.  u  diml.nn;;  Cluliiiii 
half'tthrubby  jikiiil  bc'lunifiti^j  to  the  uaturul  order  IJij;- 
noniaces,  iithubitins  thickets  and  hedge*  m  lU  ualtve 
country,  and  scranibmif  tmong  the  branches  of  bushes  and 
small  tree*.  U  hak  an.  angular  cuiiuuDoa-biowii  «iem>  with 
pale-green  toceulent  twitiehet:  opponte  vinnated  tii- 
l  ihuLite  leaves,  with  olili(|Uely  curdate  serrated  leaflets,  and 
a  lerrninal  teiuinl  ;  honzoiuiU  nict-mes  of  tubular  orangc- 
st-.irlet  DbliiiueK  \eiitrici»o  flowers,  ibe  litnb  of  wlio-e  curulla 
A  uarTuw  and  tive-lobed ;  and  remarktible  ovul  cuiupr«:ASed 
pods  covered  all  over  with  short  tubercles,  and  0]icning  into 
two  thin  convex  valves,  within  which  ia  placc«l  a  num- 
ber of  thin  winged  netted  seeds.  It  is  a  handsome  half- 
shrubby  plant,  which  will  live  in  the  open  air  in  the  milder 
parts  of  England.    By  some  it  is  culled  Calampeitt  MiablB. 

ECH.\RD.  L.WVRENCR.    It  is  unknown  when  this  I 
suthur  uaj,  born ;  but  \xu>  Urutiitlttitun  of  the  '  Amphitryo'  j 
of  Plautus  wu-.  published  in  1694.    He  wus  eilucated  at 
Cambridge,  and  having  taken  orders,  was  presented  to  a  I 
living  in  Lincolnshire,    in  1712  he  became  archdeacon  of  1 
Stowe  ami  pcabaodary  of  Liaoidn.  Hia  hiatorical  worka 
have  long  ceased  to  be  read ;  but  bi»  translation  of  Terence 
ts  still  fre<|uently  luncliased  by  indolent  schoolboys,  who 
Could  not  well  buy  a  mure  un)irufitable  hook.    The  charac- 
ters of  the  elegant  and  refined  Teretue  are  nuule  to  utter 
all  the  vulgarLsros  and  scuiriliiies  uf  tlie  eighteeulh  cen- 
tury: thus  we  lave  such  expres>ian.s  as  *  the  devil  a  per- 
6>jn,'  '  damnable  roguery,'  '  fooU*  paradise,'  constantly  be-  | 
fure  us.   Sir  Charles  Se^ey  baa  left  a  version  of  Te  ret  ice's  ; 
•  Bunuch'  somewhat  io  the  same  style:  but  he  has  had  the  ■ 
good  sense  merely  to  take  the  plot  of  the  classic,  and  repre-  r 
sent  the  I  hararters  as  modern  Englishmen  ;  whereas  E  h:  i  1 
lias  commtlicd  the  paljiable  absfunlity  of  puttinj;  h:»  ribaldry 
ill  the  mouths  of  Athenian  e)ti2en>  :  and  to  enjwn  all,  has 
vnttea  a  most  self-compiacent  preface,  wherein  he  acknow- 
ledge* he  could  not  have  followed  his  author  mora  dosely 


countries  under  the  Carlovinpan  dynasty.  In  Holland 
they  are  called  schepens.  The  scabini  were  the  asies* 
sors  to  the  counts  or  missi  doininici,  appointed  by  the  mo- 
narch to  administer  a  province  or  district ;  and  they  were 
chosen  eaMiig  the  IomI  inhabitants.  AAerwards,  when 
charteca  were  civen  to  the  communes*  the  municipal  ma|pa< 
trates  eleeted  vf  the  bnrgesses  aaaiimed  also  the  name  of 
iscabini  or  /'ehevins.    (Ducange.  Gfos.siirium.) 

ECHIDNA  (Cuvier),  Tachyi;lossiis  (llli^er),  a  jjeiius 
of  M'»i"irri7ici,  Mfiniitremala  (GeotVroyi,  the  iliird  tnlMS  of 
the  order  Edeniatu  (Cuvier's  sixth  order  of  Maramifers) 
none  of  which  have  any  inciwr  teetk  in  either  jaw. 

The  peculiar  struetote  of  the  graopi,  connistine  of  Edndna 
and  OiiiiMor^neAw^  will  be  treated  ef  imoer  the  title 
MoMOfntxKxi. 

Echidna. 
Dental  fiirmula  ( 


eitnottt  desuo|ing  his  dasiKn  '  of  giving  an  eaiqr  eonio 
style.'  llVe  shcnda  not  have  been  so  pointed  in  onr  remarks 

on  this  worthless  book  had  wo  iiut  been  fully  aware,  thai 
while  classical  studies  form  so  considerable  a  brunc  h  of 
education,  it  is  of  the  uiiuost  importance  that  the  youn^' 
student  should  not  acquire  those  incotigruous  and  absurd 
notions  which  he  cannot  fldl  to  imbibe  fiMB  socll  works  as 
Echacd's '  Terence.' 

JPCHEVIN,  the  name  given  under  the  eld  Frenob  me- 
n&rchy  \cr  the  municipal  magistrates  of  various  cities  and 
(owns.  At  ParU  there  were  four  fcherins  and  a  pr^vOt 
:le'  irtarrhand.n,  whose  juris<lieiion  extended  over  the  town 
iiid  adjacent  lerrilory ;  m  the  other  towns  there  wtus  a 
matrc  and  two  or  more  6chevins.  In  the  south  of  France 
the  same  utficers  were  called  by  other  names,  such  as  oon- 
■ols  in  Languedoc  and  Dauphin^  capitouls  at  Toulouse, 
IWBte  el  fiordsMUU  The  last  wunebUtetitf  jurats,  is  rc- 
twned  in  some  of  the  Bngltsh  munieipalities.  They  tried 
minor  suits,  laid  the  local  duties  or  octroi  upon  imports, 
had  the  inspection  of  the  commercial  revenues  and  expen- 
diture, as  well  as  the  superintendence  of  tht-  strn  u,  roari.s, 
and  markets,  the  repairs  ot  public  buddings,  &c.  The  name 
Aebevins  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  scabini,  a 
Latin  weed  of  the  middle  ages*  whieb  wee  used  in  Italy 
andar  the  limgabacdat  and  ill  Ffwe^  Fhadersi,  and  other 
P.  CL  fin.  MS 


Skull  urEc!.ul:i:>. 

Muzzle  elongated,  slender,  temuuated  by  a  small  mouth 
furnished  with  an  exteiiaible  twiiiuf,  suuilur  to  that  of 
the  Ant-eater*  and  Paneoluw.  No  teeth,  but  the  palate 
armed  with  many  tows  of  small  spines  direeted  bsekvatds. 

Feet  short,  ■  r\  robust,  and  fornie*!  fur  digfjm;^,  each  armeil 
with  live  loiig  <  lawti.  Tad  very  short.  Hody  (0\ered  witli 
spines  like  that  of  the  hedge  hog,'.  Slmriuc/i  ;imple  and 
nearly  globular ;  csecum  moderate.  Leur  %erge  se  lermine 
par  quatre  tubercules. 

Of  this  curious  genua,  zoologists  are  a^^reed  that  only  one 
spetuea  has  been  yet  discoveied,  though  two  have  been  re* 
corded;  vii.  Echidna  Hyttrix  and  Eehidaa  eetotOf  the 
so-called  two  species  beini;  the  same  animal  in  the  clothing 
of  diflcront  seasons,  or  of  different  jieriodh  of  a^e.  This 
species  is  the  Mynut^rnpha^a  nadeata  and  PureujHni^ 
Ant-eater  of  Shaw,  Orntlhorhynchtu  aeuleatus  of  Home, 
Echidna  Hyatrix and  Echidna  tetota  of  G.  Cuvier,  EcJudoA 
AuttreMmdt  ef  Lenon,  IUige4iog  of  the  edoniste  at 
Sidney. 

SUte,  about  that  of  the  oommon  hedge-hog.  Spinee 

dirty-white  for  the  greatest  part  of  their  len»,'tli,  and  black 
at  their  extremity.  Hair  of  a  chestnut  colour,  soft  aiiu 
silky,  in  sucii  abundance,  at  a  certain  seas»in,  ;ks  to  half 
cover  the  spines,  whilst,  at  another,  the  hair  entirely  dis- 
appears. 

Fbod.—Aa!l»t  whieh  the  animal  captures  with  its  extensile 
tongue. 

Habitt— The  habits  of  the  Echidna  in  estate  of  natui 
are  but  little  known.  It  digs  for  itself  burrows,  wherein  it 
remains  during  tlie  dry  sca-son.  coming  out  of  the  earth 
only  during  the  rains.  It  is  siippose<l  10  he  ca])ul>l«  of  sup- 
porting a  long  abstinence,  and  has  uitervals  of  suspended 
animation  (engourdistemens),  which  eunttnue  for  eiv;ht^ 
hours  at  a  tiUM^  and  leeur  fkequently  when  the  animal  is 
kept  in  confinement.  For  pratoBtion,  Uw  animal  is  said  to 
be  able  to  roll  itself  up  like  a  common  hedge*hoi^. 

But,  if  we  know  little  of  the  natural  habits  of  the 
Krhi(ina,  wo  are  indebted  to  Lieutenant  Breton,  Corr. 
Meinb.  Zool.  Sue.,  for  an  account  of  its  manners  in  capti- 
vity, and  for  some  suggestions  which  we  hope  wilt  be  attended 
to  if  this  artide  iheuld  meet  the  eye  of  any  one  who  may 
have  it  in  his  power  to  put  them  in  praietice.  If  they 
ara  carefully  followed,  we  mav-  yet  see  thia  moat  interatting 
quadruoed  in  the  gaidena  <H  the  Zookgieal  Sode^  in  the 
Regent  s  Park. 

Lieut.  Breton  had  an  Echidna  which  lived  with  him  Ibl 
Rime  lime  la  New  Holland,  and  survived  a  part  of  the 
voya^'  to  England.  The  animal  was  captured  by  him  on 
the  Blue  Mountains:  it  is  now  very  uncommon  in  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales.  It  burrows  readily,  but  he 
does  not  know  to  wliat  depth.  Ito  strength  he  eonsidera  aa 
exceeding,  in  proportion  to  its  sise^  that  of  any  Other  i|uad« 

ruped  in  existence. 

Previous  to  embarkation.  Lieutenant  Breton  fed  his 
Echidna  on  ant  ei^gs  (pupce)  and  niilk,  and  when  on  board 
its  diet  consisted  of  egg  clumped  small,  with  liver  and  meat. 
It  drank  much  water.  Ito  mode  of  eating  was  very  curious, 
the  tongue  bemg  need  at  aene  times  in  the  manner  of  that 
of  the  Mamalaoo*  and  ateAem  m  that  in  whieh  n 
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uses  his  scythe,  the  tongue  Itcmg  cuivcd  l;it4.'xany,  and  tlic 
food,  as  it  vcit!,  swopt  into  the  inmitli:  there  sceiiu-il  to  be 
an  adhesive  substance  on  the  tongue,  by  which  the  food 
wa»  drawn  in.  The  animal  died  suddenly  off  Cape  Horn 
while  the  veaad  vaa  amidst  the  ioe ;  perhaps  io  consequence 
of  the  cold;  but  not  improbably  on  aeeount  of  the  eggs  with 
which  it  was  fed  being  extremely  bad. 

Lioutununt  Breton  concurs  with  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard 
\\\  thiiikinii  ihin  there  wouhl  he  little  rliiVunill}  in  bringing 
tiio  Ecliidftu  to  Eurojie,  and  thr  f  iUuwiiig  plan  is  su^gesttnl 
by  him  for  effecting  its  importation. 
'  Previously  to  embarkation  the  animal  should  be  gta- 
dually  weaued  ftom  its  natural  food  (and).  This  may  he 
dune  by  giving  it  occasionally  antn  and  ant-eggs  hut  more 
generally  milk,  with  ^gs  chopped  very  small,  or  egg  alone. 
I;  shouhl  he  kept  on  shipboard  in  ;i  deep  l)ox,  with  strong 
bars  over  the  lop,  and  a  door.  The  box  or  cage  mubt  he 
deep,  because  the  animal  eonsiautly  tries  lt^i  utmost  to 
escape;  and,  as  it  possesses  very  great  strength,  it  is  liable 
to  injure  itidf  in  it!  emrtioiis  to  force  its  way  through  the 
hars.  Its  excvemonta  an*  so  extreinelv  fetid,  that  it  cannot 
be  kept  alto^ther  in  a  eahin,  unkn  ue  cage  be  frequently 
ciisinod.  While  iln-  is  being  doMb  the  Echidna  may  be 
allowed  its  liberl),  i  ul  must  be  narrowly  watched,  or  it  will 
certainly  go  o\<  rl>i!;ird.  It  is  aljsoUitely  necfHsary  tliat  the 
eggs  on  which  it  is  ted  during  the  voyage  should  be  an  fresh 
as  possible :  they  can  be  presen'cd  in  lime  water.  If  milk 
is  not  to  be  procured,  water  must  be  supptieddaiW;  and 
egg  and  lifer,  or  ftesh  meat,  cut  small,  should  he  men  at 
least  everir  alternate  dav.  When  the  weather  wilfpermit, 
it  should  be  fi^  once  a  day.  Half  an  egc;.  boiled  hard,  and 
the  liver  of  a  fowl  or  utlier  bird,  will  suflRce  for  a  meal.  The 
Htimiiil  -lioiild  be  kept  warm,  and  should  be  well  supplied 
w;ih  clean  straw.  It  will  be  ns  well  fo  nail  two  or  three 
pieces  rtf  w(K)d  (battens)  across  the  floor  of  the  cage,  to  pre- 
vent the  animal  from  slipping  about  whan  ^W^illdH 
steady.  {ZooL  Proe^  1834.  fwti  8.) 

looolilkw.— Blue  IfoanliinB.  fcei,  the  of  Port 

Jaokaoo*  and  Van  Diemea'a  huA. 


ECHI^NADES,  [AcHM-ors.] 

KCH1NASTR.«.4.  [M\nBKi>«VLU<EA.} 

ECHI'NIU.E,  a  family  cf  ndinied  animals, comprehond- 
ini4  tho^e  marine  animals  [Popularly  known  by  the  name  of 
tea^eggs,  or  ue  t-urrhins  {riurxma  of  the  French). 

Do  Blainville  makes  the  Erhinidaa,  the  second  order  ot 
the  class  Echinodermata,  and  he  thus  defines  the  order. 

.ficKb  oval  or  etrettUr,iegular,  sustained  by  a  soMA  $hfll, 
which  is  ealeareous  and  eetnpoaed  of  poly  spinal  plates,  dis- 
posed in  radiattfl  order  in  twenty  ruws,  which  are  citlier 
equal,  or  alternately  and  rcfiularly  uin  <^ual  The  shell  sup- 
piirts  upon  proportionable  mamillary  projections  nuS  •-i>ine-» 
which  are  e.xtremcly  variable  in  form,  and  is  pierced  by 
series  of  pores,  forming  by  their  assemblage  a  kind  of  am- 
bnlaera.  It  radtatea  meirs  or  less  legnlarly  from  tho  mm- 
mit  to  the  base  and  gives  exit  to  tantaeidima  cMiL 

Jfbiriljl  anned  or  unarmed,  pieraad  in  •  notch  of  dm  shell 
invwiahly  on  the  lower  side. 

Fimi  always  distinet,  but  oAriof  many  variationB  m  in 
position. 

tte  docml  Hmmil. 


Anul'imtf,  RrproducWm^  ^-r. — Not  completely  known 
notwiihs'.'UKlitiL;  the  labuuis  Rraiimnr,  K.lein,  Cuvier 
Lamarck,  IX-  Blainviilc,  Gray.  Delle  Chmjc,  1  tedcmann, 
and  Dr.  Sharpcy,  to  whose  works  we  must  refer  the  reader. 
We  shall  only  here  observe  that  the  whole  of  the  Eekimdm 
are  probably  hermaphroditea.  and  that  oensequently  re- 
production is  carried  on  without  the  sid  of  a  second  indi 
vidual:  but  this  is  uncertain.  On  the  European  coasts  the 
Echinidn  are  observed  with  tbeir  ovaries  in  a  turt;cseeni 
state  in  the  spring,  and  wo  may  thence  conclude  that  the 
time  of  o\'ipositing  is  the  summer;  the  places  of  de[)osi'. 
are  most  probably  the  flssuros  or  cavities  of  nickii  and 
aggregations  of  fheoa,  and  the  deposit  itself  isaada  in  one 
mass.  Nothiui  eertain  appears  to  be  known  as  to  the 
development  oT  the  eggs,  the  duration  of  that  development, 
or  of  the  length  of  ilie  life  of  the  animal. 

Gfngraphicai  l}ittnlmtion. — In  almi»st  all  seas,  but  mure 
especially  in  those  of  warm  climates,  on  rockv  or  sandy 
coasts,  often  free,  sometimes  sunk  in  the  sand.  Tlie  species 
arc  verj'  numerous. 

IfaMrv— All  tho^oMiufar  an  locomouve.  though  their 
loeomotion.  which  fa  eflseted  prindpally  by  means  of  tbsir 
contractile  tubular  foet,  and  in  a  dc>;rec  by  their  spines, 
is  rather  laborious.  Some  of  the  specit^s,  which  repose  on 
rocks,  have  a  pnt  *  r  of  eroding  the  sti.)ne  »o  iis  to  makoa 
nidus  for  themselves,  which  is  generally  not  deep. 

/boil— Animal  probably  and  molecular  in  ibe  edentn* 
lous  species.  Thoae  whose  mouth  is  armed  with  teeth  are 
supposed  to  Hva  on  mariiM  pteata.  OavoUni,  at  least,  says 
as  much  of  the  tea-ern  (oHrsmr),  properly  so  called. 

Utility  to  Man. — ^Wnen  the  omies  of  some  of  the  species 
are  fullv  developed  {Erhinus-  eduki,  ftr  iualaBeo).  thoy  are 
collected  as  an  article  of  foud. 

Fossil  Ecbinida 

There  are  few  animal  remains,  with  the  exception  of  the 
shells  of  llie  testiweo'.is  niollnsks,  which  un;  bi-tter  presenx-d 
than  lho»«  of  the  Hrhmula'.  They  occur  in  a  fossil  state  iii 
almost  incredible  numbers,  and  are  to  Ix!  trace!  through  all 
the  fimnatioiis.  fiom  tbe  epoch  of  the  transition  series  to 
the  prasent  time.  Dr.  Buckland  r<;marks  that  he  fbuitd. 
mnof  y«aa  ago^  fiissil  Eebhiidans  in  tho  earbonifrnioa 
limoslone  of  Ireland,  near  Danegal,  and  ttnt  they  are  rare 

in  the  transition  formation,  become  more  frerjuenf  in  thi- 
muschcl-kalk  and  has,  and  abound  throughout  the  oolilie 
and  cretaceous  formations*. 

Their  ubunduiice  may  be,  in  some  degree,  accounted  fur 
by  the  habits  of  a  great  proportion  of  them,  which  lead 
them  to  bury  thamselTes  in  the  sand,       so  that  their 
j  preservation  must  fat  the  moat  pirt  be  eompMe.  The 
1  nature  also  of  the  shell  and  its  structure  are  other  causes  of 
1  fossil  durability,  for  it  is  almost  spathose  in  parts,  while  the 
animal  is  yet  alive.    Tht  peculiar  fracture  presented  by  the 
shell  and  spines  is  relied  on  by  De  BlamviUe  a*  indiealuiu 
the  plai'e  of  the  Echinid<f  in  tbe  natural  series  to  be  with 
the  Encrinites,  and  not  with  those  Zoophgiaria  which  are 
near  the  AmofiiAv.    aone  aookflUi  have  thought. 

OisiutATic  Dimramcw. 

Bkeyn.  Klein,  Linnwus.  Leske,  Lamarck,  Cuvier,  Gray, 
Desmarest,  Guldluss,  Von  Buch,  AgaalU^  are  tlie  principal 
zoolog»ts  who  have  undertaken  the  classification  of  the 
£ckuid».  De  BlainviUe  obesrm  that  the  relative  Msiliou 
of  the  month  and  the  vent,  and  riMve  all,  of  the  anbaber^ 
arc  the  principal  points  on  which  most  of  these  writera 
have  rested;  and  as  be  considers  that  this  mode  of  viewing 
the  subject  has  led  to  ;ipprc.<\imatiuns  nut  very  natural,  Im 
proposes  a  system  base<l  on  the  following  grounds: — 

1st.  On  the  general  form  of  the  hoSy  of  the  animal, 
whieh,  at  flist  suhradiatedi  beeomes.  by  little  and  little, 
completely  radiated  in  all  tfia  parts  which  constitute  it. 

2nd.  Upon  the  position  of  the  mouth,  which,  nearly  ter- 
minal and  transverse,  or  bilabiated,  in  tho  first  species,  be- 
comes completely  rentnil  and  circular  in  the  but 

3rd.  On  the  arming  of  this  mouth,  which, completely  null 
in  a  great  orojiortion  of  the  AlwMH^  fa|  on  tho  OOBinqr. 
very  powerful  in  the  rest. 

4th.  Finalhr,  on  the  position  of  tho  wnt,  oB  dm  Bnaber 
of  OTaiiosaadtheir  otiiees»on  the  nature  of  the  spines  and 
tho  tnhsTClss  whieh  support  thorn,  as  well  aeon  the  diapusi 
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f  Echinometni. 

'  KH-rius. 


0«iMn.  Spatonguk 

Hody  oval,  more  or  le«s  clonfi^atcd.  hMrt-shaped,  wider 
before  tl in II  behind,  with  a  furrow  more  or  leas  profound  at 
the  anterior  extremity.  Shi'll  dyluMto,  of  little  solidity, 
composed  of  large  polygonal  pktes  not  many  in  number. 
Spinet  short,  flat,  sessile  and  scattered.  Ambulacra  in- 
complete, only  four  in  number.  Buccal  notch  more  or  less 
•atftrioTt  transverse,  bilabiated,  cireumscribing  a  mouth 
without  teeth.  Vent  tenoiiwl,  uid  ntber  above  than  below 
tlie  border.  Genital  poref  mat  in  number,  disposed  in  two 
pairs.  The  spedeft  are  wry  numerous,  and  are  suMivirled 
by  De  Blaiarille  and  others  into  aectionji  according  to  tboir 
ttqw.aM.  llMftU0wiiigi»I>BBlHaivilto*f  nflth^ 

a. 

Sjj«t:i»:j  whose  ambulacra  are  nut  potaloid,  and  form 
scarcely  but  two  lines,  a  little  broken  or  bent  at  their  in- 
tesaal  side,  and  which  have  a  rather  deep  aoterior  Aurrow, 
■od  the  mouth  not  mnoh  In  ftont 
Ewimrie»  ^patewiiff  okihvwm; 

De  mabuHne  observes  that  Mr.  Omjr  pUwes  Spatangtu 
Atropot  in  this  section ;  but  the  f  )rmer  thinks  tiidl  it 
aenaibly  differs  from  those  classed  under  it,  and  pbces  tl 
in  the  Mkwiiig  feotuni. 

6. 

HMJtp«haped  species,  with  five  deep  and  straight  dorsal 
IbrrowB,  in  which  the  ambulacra  hidden. 
Example,  ^aatangu$  Atropot. 


S'p/'oi.  s  Ah  iMi'  ambulacra  are  petaloid,  going  from  a 
centre,  and  which  have  an  .intero-dorBal  furrow  mora  or 
leas  deep,  ooouf^ing  the  tilacc  of  tlie  fifth  ambolMnun ; 
the  posterior  pair  shorter  than  the  aiUenor. 

This  section  is  divided  into  ndneotioa^  Mcoiditig  to 
the  depth  of  the  embulacra. 

Bsanple  of  the  flnt  (Spatangut,  Klein,  Gray), 
langut  purpurcn".     Eximplc  uf  tho  second  {(mm. 
Van  Phelsum.  Gray),  Spatangtu  coMai^/erm. 

f. 

Species  whose  uteite  fiuimr  ia  mveh  ksa  deen,  or 
nearly  null,  and  «hoae  ambulacra,  more  or  less  pciaioid, 
to  the  number  of  four,  occupy  the  grcutost  p:»rt  of  ;i  sort 
of  dorsal  plate,  circuni scribed  by  a  sinuous  iine  without 
tubercles  rir  suiiKS.    (Oi'mu^.  /^r(         |Oein«  Oimjf.) 

Example,  Spatangtu  pectoralit. 

f. 

Heart-shaped  species,  nttier  strunglv  widened  and 
Botched  in  front,  with  Ave  distinct  ana  truncated  »m- 
Vuteem.  Snmple,  Spatangut  gibtim. 


Spedee  vhow  MUwior  femv  ii  etiU  distinct ;  whose 
•mmilaent,  %9  the  nnnber  of  Ibur,  are  nwrginal,  and 

sometimes  complete,  or  reaching  up  to  the  mouth  :  and 
"whtmi  srenit.il  pores  nrn  live.  This  soction  is  subdivided 
into  two,  acooniirif;  <i<  ['i\f  <  \-,  rii  i  t' the  ambulacra,  the 
first,  (example,  ^Mtangua  mbglobotut,)  with  ambulacra 
m»s  iinH«t  fciwwi  <he 


oortdRlw^  I«b1h)  with 
reiehing  to  the  border. 
G/'oip-aj  hical  dittrioution. — In  almost  all  seaa,  jnelliding 
our  own.    Numerous  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Hahit-s.—Nid  knowi^  but  thov  Mom  In  live  oooatantly 
burrowed  m  the  sand. 

^bo(f.— De  BlainviUe  snpfOMt  that  the  Spatanffi  are 
nourished  with  the  nnunel  nnttncs  which  m  minted  with 
tbn  iHdid;  fbr  their  inte«tln«l  cuwi.  whi«b  h  fbhi  Ma 
spiderls  Wnb,  was  always  found  hy  him  Adloffln 

Fossu.  Spatamou 
Ihe  spMWS  ere  mimeraua  In  the  ehslk  and 

glKNlJI^  and  occur  in  the  oolitic  group. 

Auaui  hiles.    ( Fossil  oulv.) 

Body  oval  in  its  longer  diameiur  (from  befim  baekwwdsX 
rounded  and  a  little  wider,  but  without  a  furrow,  anteriorlv, 
sttbcarinated  poeteriori^,  conical,  elevated  at  its  summit, 

which  is  mesial,  entirely  flat  hcdow,  covered  with  a  very 
few  ^nlall  scattered  tubercles.  Ambulacra,  to  the  number 
of  five,  rather  lar^f.  divergent,  compnsed  between  double 
lines  of  pores  but  Ultle  approximated,  and  scareely  over- 

Jjossinf;  the  borders.  Moutn  and  vent  subtenninal  and  in- 
ierior.  De  BlainviUe  subdivides  this  genus  into  two 
sections;  the  first,  wHb  the  anbulscTB  prolonged  up  to  the 
borders  (AwnrAiVf.*,  Lara  ),  example,  Annnchitfs  m-afus  ; 
the  second,  with  the  ambulacra  prulonped  u]>  to  the  mouth 
(EcAinodjri/s,  Leske,  Gray;  Galea,  Galfnla,  Klein),  ex- 
ample, Ammchitfit  puttulotus,  Echinoecnytes  ptutulotut, 
Leske.  M.  Defrance  enumerates  12  species:  to  these  are 
to  be  added  M.  Risso's  three  species,  A.  earinatm,  A.  rO- 
tundatiu,  and  A.  itella,  if  they  be  distinct.  De  BlainviDe 
obsen-es  that  Lamarck's  AmmekHet  tUipHaa  most  pro- 
bably doea  not  belong  to  this  division,  and  that  his  A-  (Tor 
avium  belongs  to  the  same  division  as  the  fToM^paiMypHe 
Goldfuss  has  described  some  new  species. 

Amsfy  n. 

Paraofntratiomata  Edentata, 
Genera.  Nucleosides.  (jPosvl  onlj.) 
AiMitoSrwfKt  of  HMyn  and  Qnj,  eddinr  Ae  CattidiUt. 

BodtfQxaX  or  hi^rt  shapod,  wider  and  with  :i  l  ir^'i  forrow 
behind,  rather  convex,  the  summit  Hubcenir;il  una  mode- 
rately elevated  above,  somewhat  con»-ax(:  i  ri  w :  covered 
with  bniall,  equal  and  scattered  tulMjrclcs.  Andmiaera,  to 
the  number  of  five,  subpetaloid,  open  at  tiie  extrautitjr, 
dorsal  and  marginal,  and  continued  by  aa  many  flirrows  up 
to  the  numlk,  whieh  is  ii^rior,  suboeoteal.  and  anterior. 
Vent  subeentral,  above,  in  the  fturrow.  Omita/  paret  to 
the  number  of  four.  Bmmple,  NudecUtH  deprettm.  Spa- 
tarig^ur  depretttu,  Leske,  Klein ;  Clypt  ut  lobatut,  Fleming. 

Locality,  The  species  are  tolerably  numerous  and 
are  firequenl  m  the  chalk,  bvt  «•  alao  found  inthabods 
anterior  and  posterior  to  il. 

Bobtaodypeins.  (Fossil  onjtf.) 

Body  depressed  or  conical,  circular  or  inclining  to  oval, 
with  a  furrow  behind,  convex  and  with  a  subeentral  summit 
above,  rather  excavated  below,  formed  of  distinct  phitcs  und 
covered  with  very  small  equal  tubercles.  Aptbidacra  to  tho 
number  of  five,  doiso-mar^nal,  subpetaloid;  tho  double 
rows  of  pores  united  by  a  trantverse  furrow.  dfotilAsub* 
central,  u  little  more  anterior,  pentagonal,  with  fL\9  oon- 
veiginb  ambuhMsriform  fiimws.  fVn<  entirdjr  abore^  be- 
hind the  snmrott,  and  at  the  oripn  of  the  posterior  ftirrow. 
Genital  pores  to  the  number  of  four. 

De  BlainviUe  remarks  U>at  thi.s  ^neric  section,  csta- 
Mishc^l  by  Klein  under  ihe  name  ot'  Cli/pfu*,  has  been 
confounded  by  Lamarck  with  hi»  Gaienieg,  wiiicli  belong 
to  an  entirely  different  division  of  the  Echinidrf ;  and  be 
obaervas  that  tb^  might  mueh  better  be  oonfounded  with 
the  NuettoHtM^  after  the  ananfsment  of  Deftanoe.  He 
adds  that  he  should  not  bo  surprised  if  the  CnsisiArfus 
tcutella  belonged  to  this  divisbn. 

Kchinolampas,  Gray.    (Echinanthu.s ?  Leske.) 

Body  oval  or  circular,  depressed,  subconvex  above,  rather 
concave  below,  rounded  and  widened  forward,  rather  nar- 
rowed towards  the  anal  extremity,  composed  of  ^reat  polv- 
gnnal  pbites  and  covered  with  spines,  probably  very  smaU 
Ambulacra,  to  the  number  of  five,  subpetaliform,  not  closed 
ut  their  oxireiuity.  and  nearly  approacliini;  the  border. 
Mnnth  round,  subeentral,  and  r»o\cnlieli.ts.->  a  Unit  itiit<  imr 
Fent  entirely  marginal,  termiaal.  Genital  pore*  tour  only 
in  number   Kwiniilit.  Bekmohmpiu  cmmialis  (recast). 
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Tlie  rom  orcur»  fOMil;  we.  for  instanca.  Tr«m$.  Geol. 
Soe.  (/Seeimd  SertM)  3,  Sf  .  3,  4, 5.  {Sekittoiiim 

Cassidulus. 

flody  nva1«  more  or  leas  depressed,  composed  of  indistinct 
vlnteis  and  eovered  with  smalt  ■nineB.  Ambntaera  fivo. 
lorsal.  rarely  marginal.  Ifoutk  maiw,  inbmedMn,  in  a 
itelliform  noich.  /  rif I  po^n-dniMlt  Or  the  bonlw. 
Gfintal  jiftrei  four. 

Dc  Blaittvilie  uibdividM  this  fenw  into  Ibe  fbUowing 
aectioDs:— 

«. 

S]u.M  ii>s  wliose  ambulacra  f()rm  a  dorsal  star,  and 
whose  mutitli  »  at  the  bottom  of  a  stclliform  impression. 
Bxample,  Comi lAihtt  Lapk  Caneri. 

p. 

Species  whose  ambulacra  are  ^longed  to  the  bonier 
and  not  eioMiL  Biuinple,  OudAitim  Autlmlu. 

r- 

Species  whose  ambulacra  are  not  known  to  DoBIain- 

ville.    Example,  Cassidulus  tcutelkk 

De  Blaitiville  ohservM  that  this  fWiiu  (Lamarck's)  is 
evidently  artificial ;  for  that  the  position  of  the  vent  cannot 
furnish  any  clunacter  of  murh  imporlani  o.  Ho  remarks 
that  there  is  hut  one  recent  upecieiii  tliu  oi hern,  to  the 
number  of  nine,  according  to  Defrance,  aro  fossil,  fmin  the 
beds  anierior  to  the  chalk,  and  with  some  little  doubt,  Irom 
Qiore  reoettt  fcimatiimi.  GoldAiM  ttoitot  flw  gnras  with 

Fibolaru. 

Bnfii/  globular,  but  rather  lusher  than  it  is  w  ide,  ribbwl, 
as  it  were,  witli  about  twen^  ribs,  formed  probably  by  m 
many  imnks  of  polygooal  mmt,  and  covered  with  very  fine 
tpinea.  Amdulaera  fite^  vcty  ahott»  and  not  that  at  the 
extremity.  MmM  ttmni,  sttbeential.  P!uU  isMw  and 
much  apprnximntod  to  the  mouth.  GMifof  porsvunkBMin. 
Exarap'c,  Fihularia  rraniolaris. 

De  HI uinville  observes  li  it  this  jjcnus  was  established  by 
Van  PbcUum  and  by  Leske,  under  tho  denomination  of 
BMne^/ttmut,  adopted  by  Mr.  Grav.  De  Blainville  only 
laavea  under  it  F.cramidarit  and  the  seven  or  eight  but 
little  distinguished  or  indistinct  species  which  Van  Pbel- 
sum  established,  and  probably  the  C.  tri^ona  of  Lamarck, 
but  he  says  that  he  haa  seen  none  of  them ;  and  he  adds 
thax.  111  the  ^'oiius  as  doBttod  \if  him,  only  living  ipeeiea 
have  yel  Ui^u  found. 

EchinonaiM. 

Body  rounded  or  oval,  gnierBllj  excavated  bolow,  com- 
posed of  plates  often  distinetand  eovered  with  small  snines. 
Ambulacra  five,  lari;e,  lomiilete.  radi;ilinn  from  the  dorsal 
centre  to  the  moulh,  and  formed  by  aiubulucral  lines, 
«hi<  li  an-  \  (  r\  elose  and  inipn"SM?d.  ^/ou/A  central  or  sub- 
oentral.  without  teetli,  and  pierced  in  a  subtriangular  hnle 
of  the  shell.  Vent  towards  the  border  below  or  even  abov  e, 
in  a  lon(;iUidinal  and  subsymmetrieal  hole  of  the  shell. 
Gtnital  pof'f  four. 

De  Bwinvflle  subdividaa  tho  genus  into  the  ftUovlng 
sections 

a. 

Oval  species,  with  the  anal  hole  longitudinal  and  below. 
Example,  jSeiAt'NoiMiis  atnier. 

Circular  species,  with  the  vent  below  and  round,  {Dis- 
eoitka,  Oray.)  Bxamplo,  JSnAlnoiMiif  tutueuhu. 

V. 

Oval  sfwcic-j,  with  the  vent  entirely  marginal,  and  the 
^onitii  1  ICS  to  the  number  of  seven?  Bxan,pl«,  AM- 
nuneut  ovali*. 

». 

Circular  species,  which  are  dcprcsso<l  and  have  a  mar- 

S no-dorsal,  nonsymmetrical  anal  opening.  Example, 
thinoneiis  rut » iiluhns. 
De  Blainville  observes  that  no  Eehtnoneus  with  the  anal 
opening  below  is  known  in  a  fossil  state;  bo  that  in  the 
Kcini<i,  as  defined  by  Lamarck,  tbaeeato  no  ftwsil  species 
ao  onlni^  to  Doftauco;  but  that  in  his  (Do  Blainville'a) 
method  of  anaufsment  there  are  manv ;  and  he  remarks 
that  GoUftiss  igiues  fonr  spoeies  fiomi  the  chalk,  but  he 
*Jda  aqoery  vbethor  thsf  bdong  to  tUagmus. 


Sub-Pam'!i/  III. 

PisracetUrottomuta  Dentaia. 

Mouth  subccntral.  m  a  r^lar  notnh  of  thf  ahsU,  and 
provided  with  teeth. 

Genera.  Echinocyamii«. 

/?o(/;/ depressed,  o\  a!,  wider  behind  than  before,  a  little 
excavatcfl  below,  t  o\(  ri.'<l  with  ruunded  tubercles  pierced  at 
the  summit  and  nuher  large  in  proportion,  supported  io* 
tomally  by  live  double  inferior  ribs,  ternunatiog  round  the 
boocal  noteh  hf  as  many  simple  apophyjics.  Amhtdatra 
dorsal,  not  marginal,  rompletely  open  at  the  extremity,  a 
little  enlarged,  and  forming  a  sort  of  cross  with  ihlated 
branches.  Jincrcif.  opening  subcentral,  re^ijlar,  armed 
with  five  toeth  as  in  ClypeatUtr.  Vent  below,  between  the 
mouth  and  the  border.  GmM  pore*  (bur.  Bxanple, 
EchinneMamiu  mimUui. 

De  Blainville  states  that  he  ehanwtermd  this  genus 
from  a  considerable  number  of  individuals  of  a  very  small 
species  found  in  the  intestines  of  a  turltot,  and  which  occurs 
in  great  quanliiy  m  the  sand  of  the  coasts  of  the  En-^Iisti 
Cbannsl,  according  to  Pallas,  both  on  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish shores.  He  adds  that,  very  probably,  it  is  the  FibtUarta 
nvulum  of  Lamarck}  and  thai,  without  ioabtt  Fibidiuia 
Tarenlina  belongs  to  this  t^nos,  as  welt  as  Bek&tomeui 
Ptaeenta  of  Goldfufs. 

Lagana,Gray.    {Echinndiarus,  Vsn  I'hel.'.uni,  Leske.) 

Body  depmsed,  circular  or  oval  lengthwise,  a  little  con* 
vex  above,  ooneave  below,  with  an  entire  disk  and  borders, 
CO  111  posed  of  plataa  but  little  distinct  and  eovored  with 

scattered  spines.  Ambulacra  five,  regular,  petaloid,  shnt. 
or  nearly  so  at  tho  extremity,  with  the  pores  of  eaeh  side 
unite<l  by  a  furrow.  Mnulh  nu'<lian  in  ilu-  nuddii-  of  a  hole, 
Willi  t*)«vergini;  furrows  and  fiirii.slu'd  wi'.h  teeth.  Vem 
inferior,  pierced  in  a  regular  hole,  situatinl  between  the 
mouth  and  the  border.  Gemial  pa^t*  five.  Tho  genus  is 
dius  sttb^hridod  by  Do  Bl^nvitb : 

a 

Circular  species.   Example,  Lagaaa  orbiniant. 

Ovalapeeisa.  Bsanplib  Li^fivwonaliw. 

r- 

Polygonal  species,    Example,  Lagana  drcagona. 
Tlie  i^n  iius  apinuximaies  to  Cljfpeoiitar,  under  which 
Lamarck  arranges  the  species. 

CJlypoastor. 

Body  ranch  iL  ,  <^<^d,  rounded  and  rather  thick  fin  the 
borders,  sometimes  mcompletoly  orbicular  or  radiated,  en- 
lar^M'd  towards  the  anal  extremity,  composed  of  large  and 
unequal  plates,  oovorad  with  veiy  small,  equal,  sealtond 
spines  supported  on  vary  small  tubercles  pierced  witib  a 
pore.  Amhuiaera  constantly  five  in  number,  dorsal,  peta- 
loid, the  two  rows  of  pores  of  each  branch  united  by  a  fur- 
row. Mt^uth  eentral  or  sub-central,  at  the  bottom  of  a  sort 
of  tunnel,  formed  by  five  grooves  and  armed  with  five  teeth. 
Vent  lerminal^and  marginal.  Qemiid  pum  to  tha  num- 
ber of  five. 

Living  spociea  few.   LocalMaBt  ikm  leas  of  warm  oaun- 

tries— in  Asia  and  Ameiie^ 
Example,  Ciyj^eatter  rotaeau. 

Fossil  species  more  numerous  and  generally  from  the 
tertiary  beds.  Defrance  enumerates  eleven.  Guldfuss 
figures  ten  new  one>  ;  but  De  BlainviUo  adds  a  quoijf 
whether  they  are  all  of  this  genus. 

De  Blainville  states  that  this  division  of  Echinidans  was 
ostablislied  by  Breyn  under  the  name  of  JicAtminljbw, 
which  Mr.  Gii^  haa  retained,  and  under  that  of  Behinertf 
don  hf  Van  Phslsum. 

Ecbioodiscus. 

Baefy  rounded,  depressed,  sub-qtiinqudobated  (thspes- 

tcrior  lobe  a  little  notched  in  the  im-dun  line),  rather  coni- 
cal abi)ve,  concave  below,  composed  of  plates  in  twenty 
rows,  )da<  i-  i  [  i  and  two.  The  nmhulacraire$  narrower 
and  c«jver«l  with  very  small,  fine,  elose-sot  spines.  Ambu- 
lacra to  the  number  of  five,  diven^in;;  by  the  oompkto 
sqiarauaa  of  ea«h  double  line  of  pores.  Muuth  meaian, 
round,  towards  which  couvcvgo  five  straight  and  stellifivm 
furrows.  Vent  marginal.  Gtaital  pant  to  the  aoadiar  e( 
four.  Bxample,  Eawuu  Pama, 

^iloqwieMH^Ds  BlaMwiUe  ahaMeai  thai  it  was 
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gencnlly  believed  that  all  the  species  were  the  iahabitants 
of  wam  cliroates;  but  he  quotes  Dr.  Fleming  for  a  state- 
ment that  Pko&ttor  Juaeioa  bad  novived  Echinodueu* 

ftacmmna  iSeiOtlki  plaamana.  Law.)  ftona  the  lato  of 
uulab,  «iier»  it  wwM,  ntverthdflaa,  imoI'  to  be  very 
rare. 

De  Blain\ille  furtlier  remarks,  tliut  no  fossil  species  have 
as  yet  been  disicovercd,  unless  Seutnlla  lenticulnrin,  Lamarck, 
belons^s  to  this  genus,  which  he  thinks  prob;il)U-.  He  con- 
aident'  that  these  EchinicUt'  appear  to  form  the  passage  lo 
the  Polygonal  Asteridians. 

Scutella.    (MrUitu,  Klein;  EehinodUeut,  Leske.) 

Bf)dy  irregularly  circular,  wider  behind,  extremely  de- 

rirr>s»-<l,  lK)rii<'rs  nearly  !>hurp-eili.'e<l,  Mtli-coavex  above,  a 
itilc*  concave  below,  oompe«cd  of  large  polygonal  acalei> 
and  co\  ered  wifh  wy  small,  uniform,  and  scatt«rad  IpHMs. 
AmlnJaera  five^  mora  or  leaa  petalifimn.  tbe  tmi  rmii  of 
pores  of  each  branch  united  1^  transvene  ftinowa.  which 
makes  them  appefir  stri.iii-^l.  r./';  nu-'lian,  round,  fur- 
nished with  teetli,  and  ttiwarils  \.  luta  ojiiver;;e  five  vasculi- 
f-irm  furrows  m^re  or  lcs->  rainit'ud  and  Mimotimes  bifid 
from  the  base  fent  always  inferior  and  at  some  distance 
Qma  the  bolder.  OmtUti  porta  fttir. 

LiviM*  Snctst. 


SpeeiM  vhow  disk  akme  is  perforated.  Example, 
SaUtUa  htM^om. 

p. 

Sperics  whose  disk  and  borders  are  perforated.  Ex- 
ample, Seuteffa  Mrapora, 

7 

Species  wboee  bolder  only  is  notched.  Example, 
SaUtttamrita. 

9, 

Specie!  whoae  dnk  and  border  am  entire.  Example, 
SeuMaml^ra. 

Spcries  whaw  diik  iajMrfiwated  and  dioir  border  mul- 
tid^tteied.  Eaamplo,  SetOMi  oetadaetyta 

t 

Spedea  whow  disk  is  imperibrate  and  the  boraer  raul- 

tiradiated.    (Dfmi-toleilt.)    Example,  .'^ntfrlfn  (l-ntata. 

Dtcalitiea. — The  living  species  whose  habitat  is  known 
are  foreign,  and  the  Soutli  Seas  appear  to  be  their  principal 
loealiqr.  Nevertbeleaa,  as  De  Blainville  obaervea,  we  ought 
to  remember  that  Deftmnee,  to  the  deseription  of  a  (basil 
iMcies,  Scutella  Hupana,  says,  that  it  learn  irreat  r)--.pm- 
blance  toaspeciea  that  lives  in  the  Enyli^h  Cliaunel  and 
which  is  found  on  the  coa^ls  in  the  deparinicnt  of  Cahmlus, 
LK>  Blainville  adds,  thai  ho  has  liui  seen  this  specie*,  and 
lhat  It  IS  the  first  time  we  find  it  stated  that  a  •S(rii/(>//a 
cxuu  in  our  seas.  None  of  the  English,  Italian,  or  French 
authora  whom  he  eomavltod  moniion  it 

FoeaiL  Spkib*. 

ToleraWy  iiumri  IK  md  (iccurring  generally  in  the  ra/- 
raire  ffrmner  of  I'aiis,  (Irignon,  and  the  environs  of  Nice. 
None  as  yet  recorded  in  any  other  bodi  than  tboM  poeterior 
to  the  chalk 

Crntm/tfomata. 

Mouih  quite  central.  Summit  median.  Bwfi/  ro<:u!arly 
ovml  or  circular,  covered  with  tubercles  and  mamiiiw,  and 
consequently  with  spmes  of  two  aorta.  Vent  variable, 
ordinarily  medico-dorsal. 

&  •>•  ra.  (J„l.m*m (Pomil  oiiljO  Conttbu^  Klein;  Eehino 
RHMM,  Dit  Blauiv. 

Baify  neariyiegulsrly  circular  or  polygiHial,  entirely  flat 
below,  oonrex  aai  oAen  eonicel  with  the  summit  median 
abone,  fcrmed  of  Tery  diaaimilar  plates  and  covered  with 
tubercles  of  two  kinds.  Amhuiacru  completo,  nurrnw,  lo 
the  number  of  five  or  four,  dorsu-bucf^l.  Mouth  rcniriil 
and  prohuhly  anned.  inlbKhmaiginai,    Quiifyii  poi  < . 

to  the  number  uf  five. 

e. 

Species  with  four  ambulacra  and  consequently  with  six 
aerie*  of  platea.  Example,  GaUntgt  qmaOrifaieiatut. 


/J. 

Speeiea  with  fin  ambulaera.  Example,  Galeritm  9id 

7' 

Species  with  «!x  ambiikert.  BumpHe,  GisbrAa»  «m 

The  genua  ia  often  fbund  aDietfied  and  in  eaala.  The 

greater  |>urtion  belong  to  the  chalk  and  a  small  num1>er  to 
the  beds  anterior  to  the  chalk.  None  have  as  yet  bean 
(bund  in  the  mot*  laeent  atmta. 

Echinometra.  (Gray.) 

Body  thick,  solid,  transversely  omiI,  a  little  depressed, 
convex,  with  the  aunmit  (which  is  median)  flat  above  and 
arched  below,  eovercd  with  mawillated  tuberdes  of  two 
aorta  and  bearing  divefaiform.  but  always  strung  and  large 

spines.  Ambulacra  five,  enlarging  themselves  htlow.  Bue- 
ra/  njmtins  of  the  shell  large,  transverse,  witli  very  power- 
ful aurirlfs  on  iis  inii'rn.d  circumference.  Five  sharp  ieftk 
at  the  mouth,  with  a  complicated  apparatus,  as  in  Echinm, 
Vent  medio-suporal  or  opposed  to  the  mouth.  Genittfi 
pores  to  the  number  of  five.  Example^  ^Etki^lomeln 
atraia. 

Localities  — The  seas  of  warn  oliatitea.  Uokiunm  in 
those  of  England  and  France. 
No  twail  apecies  known. 

Echint!"!. 

Body  in  general  very  regularly  circular  or  sub-polyeonal, 
sometimes  slightly  tnmsverse,  composed  of  twenty  radiated 
rows,  alternately  unequal,  of  polygonal  plates  bristled  with 
diversiform  spines  of  two  kinds,  and  supported  on  imper- 
(ionte  nMUBilfaated  tubeivhM.  Ambuhcra  eonitaiitlj  to  the 
number  of  five  and  ecnnpleto.  Mmtk  rentral,  amed  widk 
Ave  pointed  teetli.  supported  upon  a  verv  comjilirated  in- 
lernal  aiiparalu*.  /  Vn/utedian.  supernir,  or  exacth  opposite 
to  I  lie  mouth.    Genital  porf 9  to  the  nuinl)t-r  ()rfi\e. 

/•bof/  — Th«*  food  is  i^nerally  believed  to  consist  of  mol- 
luaks  and  criistaeeans.  Tiedemann  found  In  JS.  SoSoHliB 
small  univalve  and  bivalve  shells  entire  nmang  the  oxero* 
menta,  aa  well  as  fragments  of  larger  enea.  Beae  ia  aald 
to  huvo  witnessed  an  Echinus  in  the  act  of  seising  and 
devouring  a  small  crustacean.  Dr.  Sharpey  usually  found 
in  the  inti  -lnie  of  i'.  etculcnfus  small  uiorsids  uf  sea- weed, 
for  the  inosi  part  encrusted  wiih  /lwitra:  and  he  says  that 
the  c  xcreUKMits,  which  are  in  the  fonn  of  small  round  pel- 
lets about  the  size  of  peppercorns,  consist  chiefly  of  sandy 
matter  with  fragments  of  shells.  But  he  adds  that  it  would 
be  diffictdt  toaay  whether  these  are  the  remainaof  digeated 
molluKa  or  merely  a  portion  of  the  uanal  teataoeoua  debria 
•0  abundant  in  aand  and  mud. 

a. 

Arfjocia,  Gray  ;  Krlunr^riilaris,  Dcsiuouliii. 

Species  pcrfcitly  nj^ular,  ordinarily  depressed;  area 
very  unequal:  auilnilacraires  very  narrow,  botdored  by 
ambulacra  nearly  straiglu,  and  composed  to  the  right  and 
left  of  a  double  aeries  of  approximated  porea;  aurielea 
dii^led  and  spatblato.  Example,  EtAimu  fuHtibim 

Regular  species,  more  or  les'.  convex,  but,  for  the  rest, 
diver^iform ;  area?  auh-cijual,  bordered  by  a  duublo  series 
of  pon  s,  forming  at  the  exterior,  denticulalions  more  Of 
less  marked  and  each  with  three  pairs  of  holes. 
De  Blainville  subdivides  this  section  into  three,  with  ctill 
fltnher  subdiviaioaa  depending  on  the  non  fissured  or  more 
or  loss  (issorod  anglea  of  the  nuecal  opemai;  of  the  abell, 
and  nt'i'T  variations.  He  states  that  he  has  been  able  to 
study  a  L;rc  ii  miinber  of  living  species,  and  though  many 
ha\o  1k  i  :i  only  known  to  luin  l)y  means  of  the  shell,  he 
has  been  able,  ho  says,  to  t"iiid  constani  specific  characters 
Isl,  in  the  proportion  of  the  ambularral  and  anambulacral 
arem ;  2nd,  in  the  number  of  lines  of  double  porea  whiah 
limit  the  ambulaera;  Sid,  in  the  number  of  those  double 
pores  which  form  the  festoons  of  thoM  lines ;  4th,  in  the 
form  of  the  auricles,  serving  for  the  insertion  of  the  rousclee 
oftlu"  driilal  aiiparatu.., ;  ;,ih,  in  the  disposition  of  the  boT^ 
der  o(  the  buccal  orifict'.  He  states  as  a  result,  lhat  Ihoiigb 
he  has  indicatetl  ni-arly  double  tlu-  numlier  of  speciea 
pointeil  out  by  l.anrir'k,  they  are  much  more  easily  re- 
t'Ognized. 

LoeaUH«9t  HtibH$,       The  ftirm  ia  vidaly  di AMod»  ond 
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Umto  ara  tpeeies  io  most  European  seas.  The  Mec^iterra- 
MHl  pndncM  MlM  Tery  fine  ones.  Thejr  Ivn  free  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sett  at  oonsidexsble  <^ths,  or  on  the  neks 
of  the  cout  in  the  midst  of  ftiei.  They  lay  tn  imiiMMe 

Fossil  Echini. 

Desmarest  distinguishes  thirteen  species  from  the  beds 
•ntarior  and  posterior  to  the  chalk.  K\nso  gives  one  new 
Amu  dip  eiiTiNiis  of  Nice,  and  Ckildfuia  nine  (torn  Oer- 
nuuiy. 

Cidaris. 

B^Mbf  emiUar*  regular,  more  or  less  elevated  or  depresKd, 
BOTipoaod  «f  folygonal  plates,  covered  with  mamillated 
tubercles  constantly  perforated  at  the  summit,  and  support- 
ing; spines  of  two  kmds :  one  veiy  Ions  and  sharp,  the  otners 
short  and  nearly  squamous.  Ambulacra  complete,  to  the 
Dumber  of  five.  MotUh  below,  central,  furnished  with  five 
intad  teeth.  Vent  lapviw  Mid  MiitnL  Qmitat  pam 
tiMntunborofflvA. 

a. 

SvlMplMrBidal  species,  more  elevated  than  wide,  with 
very  narrow  ambulacral  ana;  the  lines  of  double  pores 
sinaoiia.  (Tkt  Tmhamt^  Baample.  C!uiBwtMp«rtaA> 

p. 

Orbicular  species,  dnprt  ssed ;  ambulacral  an  a'  1<  >s  nar- 
row, bordered  by  straight  ambulacra:  spines  urdmarily  fis- 
InloiH.  ( Jiadhaw,  C&iy.)  Bxaupk  Odbm  XWoAma. 

y* 

Orbicular  species,  veij  daprawed;  intanuibulacral 
aiw»  equalling  ihi^  half  fH  Htm  ftbera,  and  Inrdmed  by 
straight  and  ver>  lar|,'c  ambttfamm.  Ollfr«|l||fl^  Gmy.) 
Example,  ddarit  radiuta. 

Loenlitit*. — Seas  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  Two 
q^oeias  aliaady  known  in  tba  aaaa  of  Britain  and  Franea^ 
4NM  onthaooaataof  Soodaad,  rara;  ttia  othar  ¥07 am- 
man  in  tha  Maditarranean. 

Foaaii.  Sncixa. 
CidarU  ocean  In  •  ftaail  state  in  ^  dialk  and  the  an 

terior  beds.  Defrance  mention«i  three,  but  hardly  charac- 
terizes them.  Risso  adds  two  new  ones :  tlcming  four ; 
and  Goldfuss  has  figured  and  characterized  nineteen. 

Mr.  Gray  {Ptoeeedmjp  the  Zookgieal  Socieigt  1884) 
dhidaa  the  genus  Bemnuf,  as  reatrietad  by  Lamarck  and 
modem  authors,  into  what  he  ronsidcrs  four  natural  genera, 
adapted  to  facilitate  the  distinction  of  the  species  of  this 
extensive  group.  He  regards  this  di>tinctioii  as  of  the  more 
importance,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  characters  which  had 
been  need  fbr  this  purpoae.  soeh  as  the  ntmiber  of  the  tet- 
atree  and  of  the  pores  in  the  ambulacra,  have  been  found 
to  be  inconstant ;  the  number  of  these  increasing,  as  they 
are  now  known  to  do,  with  the  age  of  the  specimens.  The 
following  is  Mr.  Gray's  subdivision: — Genus  1.  Arbada. 
Xllis  corresponds  with  section  A  of  ]d.  de  Blainville,  £x- 
anple^  Arbada  putttdosa  {Echi$nu  jmthUonUt  Lam.) 
Oanna  S.  Solmt'o,  only  known  in  a  ibssu  state,  and  hitherto 
aonCrandcd  with  CidnHs;  but  its  tubercles  are  not  pierced. 
Example,  Salenta  srutiger  (Cidarit  tcutiger,  Munst.) 
Genus  .1.  fcAinur  containing  sections  B*,  Cv  a,  and  6  of 
De  Blainville.  Mr.  Gray  divides  it  into  two  sections : — 
1.  The  speeias  with  nanower  ambulaera  and  with  the  pores 
moderate  and  approximated,  which  is  8ubdi\  ided  int.)  {h'.se 
tcith  a  suhintegral  mouth  (type,  Echinm  esctJentus)  and 
those  tcith  the  mouth  deeply  tncised.  (Example,  Echinm 
excavatut.  Lam.)  2.  The  qpecies  with  wide  ambulacra; 
tin  nores  separated  by  small  tuherdes;  the  mouth  llTe-in« 
cisea.  Example,  Bchtntu  ventn'cosus.  Lam.  Genus  4. 
Echinnmetra,  containing  sections  B**,  D,  and  F  of  De 
Blainville,  as  well  ;is  the  Echinoraetra  of  that  author.  In 
this  genus  Mr.  Gray  obbcrves  the  ambulacral  plates  may 
be  considered  as  bemir  composed  of  five  or  more  doubly- 
pierced  piooas,  which  rarm  an  arched  line  round  the  outer 
edge  of  the  iettera,  with  a  single  pair  of  pores  at  its  lower 
mner  angle  Mr.  Gray  stated  that  he  had  formerly  sepa- 
rated from  the  Bchim  some  of  the  species  of  thui  genus 
vhloh  ana  peculiar  for  their  oblong  form,  and  that  the 
nnus  so  proposed  by  him  had  been  adopted  by  M.  de 
Blainvnie;  hat  a  mneh  move  extended  examimtfion  had 
convinced  Mr.  Gray  that  individuals  of  the  name  sfiecies 
vary  from  roundish  to  oblong;  and  therefore,  having  ob- 
sorvadmaay  (o«nd  apaeiaa  agraaiag  with  tho  ohtonc  okiaa 


in  the  peculiar  charaeter  of  the  ambulaera,  he  has  uniti 
them  to  the  former  under  the  same  name.  Mr.  Gray  I 
nariud,  as  throwinc  doubt  on  the  bilaterality  of  the  JSc/i 
mim  attem^rtad  to  be  eatablished  by  M.  Agassis,  that  tl 
qiOOgy  ovarial  plates  which  that  pcntleman  regarded  i-  r 
mark  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  Echtnida,  is  alwav»  plan 
on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  longer  axis  of  the  obloi 
species.  S«e  also  Ur.  Orur's  paper  aa  the  senera  of  the 
anhnahitt  die  *  Aaiiab  arnukso^y  ;*  and  Dir.Shaipe] 
article  '  Echinodeimata'  in  dm  *  q|fdiop«dt»  of  Anatoo 
and  Physiology.' 

ECHINOBRI'SSUS.  [Kchinid*,  p.  259  ] 
ECHINOCACTUS,  a  genus  of  Cacuoeous  plants,  wi 
the  slam  af  an  aifala  or  spheroidal  form,  the  sides  tMij 
divided  into  many  ribs,  upon  whose  prqjecting  angles  i 
stationed  at  short  intervals  httle  spiny  stars,  which  are  t 
rudiments  of  leaves,  and  from  whose  centre  the  flomrs  i 
pear.  The  latter  consist  of  numerous  sepals  collected  ii 
a  tllha^  an  equally  large  number  of  potus,  numerous  s 
mena,  and  a  filiform  style  divided  into  many  lobes  at  t 
point  The  species  are  very  remarkable  for  the  singti 
forms  of  their  stem^,  an^l  for  the  curious  manner  in  whi 
their  spines  are  arranged.  They  are  often  moreover  « 
spicuous  for  the  beauty  of  thoir  large  tluwers.  The  gen 
is  eaOremalj  near  Ceraus,  firmn  whicb,  aooording  to  ] 
Ckndone,  it  onlv  dilfim  in  hsnring  the  sepals  and  petals  d 
tinct  from  each  otlier,  not  united  into  a  tube.  But 
Cereus  triangularis  has  its  sepals  dutinct,  and  all  t 
Echinocacti  have  more  or  less  of  a  tube,  we  consider  u  \^-\\ 
to  limit  the  latter  to  sneh  apaciaa  ss  have  a  depreswdi 
spheroidal  form.  With  such  a  limitation  the  Sehinoeaa 
EjTiesii,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  plants,  will  really  j 
long  to  the  genus  Eciunocactus,  of  which  it  ha»  ali  i 
habit ;  otherwise  it  would  be  a  Cereus,  to  which  lU  ste 
bear  but  little  resemblance.  Most  of  the  ^eeies  are  1 
tives  of  Maadoa  and  the  Waat  Indiai.  A  hm  an  ftnnd 
BraaL 


ECHINOCIDARIS.  p.  26 1 .  | 
ECHINOCLY'PEUS.   [Echinid*.  p.  259.J  1 
ECHINOCiO'NUS.   [EcBiMlia,  p.  261.] 
ECHINO'COAYS.  Q(oiu«M  p.  269  ] 
BCHfNOCY'AMUS.  [BcRiwmm,  p.  260  ] 
ECHINODE'RMATA     Lnmarck  made  hU  Radimt 
Echinodermft  consist  of  three  sections.    1st,  the  Ste.'h. 
deans  (star-fishes),  including  Comatula,  EuryaU,  Ojhi'i 
and  Atteriati  itnd.  the,iBeA>n»d«v/  and  Srd,  the  A«ii<itd 
comprehending  ilaifnd^  Bohikmria,  JViMMie,  IWapai 
and  Srfnineulua, 

Cuvier's  RchimodennM  form  bis  fin>t  class  of  zoophyt 
and  thi^  class  is  divided  into  two  orders,  viz.,  1st,  the  /V( 
ciUated  Echinodermt,  containing  the  great  ^nus  AHtn 
and  its  subeenera  the  Encrinites.  the  iehinuUB;  and  Hej 
thuria ;  and  2nd,  the  Footte$»  Eehinod^rms,  consisting 
Mnlpudia,  Minyat,  Pn'apulut,  the  Lithndermt,  Sipuncuh 
finuftlu,.  and  Thatatmno,  with  its  anhganaia  Bdiad 
and  Stemaspu. 
Dm  BtainfOWis  BMmoitrmaim  ma  ptaoad  aa  hia  ft 
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el«M  ut  Aehnozoa,  and  are  divided  into  tluw  orders:  Ut, 
UptotkuHdm;  Sad.  MekttM&a  [EchiniojO;  ^ 
fidltt,  •ttbrtdng  the  Bneriniiet  ms       as  tlw  Aw  ..Mar- 
4iA«t,  &c. 

The  Eehtnodermita  beionk-  to  tho  ("ycloimurose  sub- 

l»L;._:i'li-;ii. 

ECHliSODISCUS.   tEcHiNiDiK,  p.  460.] 
ECHl  NOL A  M  PAS.   [EcRimiNB.  p.  259.] 
ECHINOMETRA.  [BcBiiflDJB.  p.  261.1 
ECHl'NONBUS.  [EciiimDa.  p.  200.] 

ECHINO'PORA.  fMAURRPHYLLICKA.t 

ECHI'NORODON.    [Echinid  v.,  p.  -iea.} 

KCHI'NUS.   [EcHimi.  K.  ].  Jf  i. 

ECHITES.  a  geous  of  twining  Ajpocyuaceous  plantM  lu- 
habiiing  tropical  countries.  Tii^  mve  handsome  yellow 
or  white  coruUaa,  utA  are  moreover  twnarkable  lor  the  ain- 
tiTular  fruit,  whUh  ooonts  of  two  difurioating  woody  pod- 
like follicles  containing  a  large  number  of  silky  aeeds. 
Thvy  are  dangerous  lactescent  planta  of  no  known  use. 

E'CHIU-NHan  irr(?milur-flowert!<l  gitnu  ^  cf  Hui  tJL'inaceoua 
plants  with  handsuinu  caiupanuiate  rurullas.  Ecbium 
valgare  is  the  moAt  striking  of  our  wild  herbaceous  plants; 
many  apecies  found  at  tbe  Cape  of  Onod  Hope  are  shrubs. 

BCEIO.  (i|xw,  Mvm/).  W hi' a  sunorous  undulations 
aioimifogated  fro«  origm  Uuougk  Um  otestie  me^ 
of  too  air,  the  spberiealiniTe>ulw«UTflioe  then  generated  eon- 
veys  the  m  1  tlirough  the  circumjai  ent  spare,  ami  moves 
from  lis  origm  and  e«ntre  with  a  velixity  of  about  1 1'J  j  I'mt 
in  sserond,  at  tbe  or<linar\  altnosphi  ric  prcssur«  ami  tvni- 
perature ;  for  the  Telocity  ot undulations  prop«Mt«d  through 
elastic  media  depends  only  on  thair  iadlBBi  OsMMtkitjr  vui 
not  oQ  their  iniMMiiy.  {[Aoomtiet.) 


Suppose  the  point  O  to  be  tbe  origin  of  a  sound  which  ui 
it»  prORTe^s  encounters  a  p1am>  ob^tarle  NM  :  if  this  plane 
b  '  suttiriently  extended,  a  ponit  M  ui«_v  be  easily  f>  nri  1 
ahich  the  sound  will  have  just  reached  at  the  end  uf  a  given 
time.  The  waves  which  have  previously  reached  the  nearer 
point*  A,B,Ck  beiiig  pneludad  ftom  advancing,  are  there 
lefleelad.  that  b,  new  n»heii«al  undalalioiia  t^ab,  Vbc^  cfed  are 
generated  from  A.B.C  x<?  centres,  and  their  radii  a(  the  mo- 
ment we  have  spiiken  of  are  re«ipec1ivelv  Ai  =  OM-  OA, 
Bc  =  OM— OB,  Crf-OM-0--,  it       r.l^.ilv  ..vi.  ilml  ir 

these  apbtsriciil  siufaccs  originating  from  A  un  to  M  and  e.xiat- 
ing  simultaneoualr,  may  be  exactly  envelopea  by  a  single  por- 
tion of  a  spherical  tarnoe  of  which  tbe  centre  is  pla^d  in  a 
ooaitiun  R  corresponding  taO  in  respeet  to  its  disUuioe  from 
NM.  bat  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  obstacle ;  thL»  spherical 
snrAice,  of  which  the  radius  is  RM,  »  the  true  returning 
ware  at  that  momont.  and  being  impressed  on  the  auditory 
lagans,  so  as  to  be  distingoished  DnHa  tha  onginal  sound, 
i!i  ealtod  tiM  odio. 


When  a  sound  originates  at  a  point  O,  and  w  rette^-te*!  by  a 
pkoM  obMwl*      to*  Inflected  pulsation  of  tlM  air  ooeitfies 


the  space  of  a  cotuoal  fruitum  uACc  the  verloK  of  tlM  oooa 
R  boiag  situated  symnwtikaUy  with  O  at  the  oppoMte  aids 

of  AC   In  order  that  a  parson  nay  hear  the  echo  of  his 

own  sounds,  it  ih  therefore  necessary  that  Ins  s,it -ni  i  -i  may 
boat  u  jxjiiii  O' in  a  |K?rpendieular  to  AC  ;  and  thai  ^  »t;t:ond 
person  may  iiear  tltc  eciio  ol'the  vou-e  nf  anoiher  at  O,  be 
must  be  situated  m  tho  irustum  aACic,  so  liiat  the  angles 
of  iaiBidailBa  and  reflection  of  the  sound  which  reaches  hia 
ear  may  ho  oqiual ;  in  both  eases  the  distaiwa  from  AO 
nvst  be  aulleiautly  great  to  distinguish  hatweon  tho  origi- 
nal and  thp  rcttwteri  sound. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  wherever  a  person  is  situat«<l,  tlie 
echo  of  a  siiii,'lt'  ■«)uiul  n<TesBarily  follows  and  cannot  pre- 
c4fU«j  the  origtQai  sound,  fur  tht;  two  sides  OA.  A  a  are 
greater  than  the  third  Go  through  which  the  direct  sound 
vs  propagttad.  and  tha  veloeitiea  aio  in  both  caaaa  alike. 

However,  tho  ocibo  of  a  eontinued  sound  orneto  may  ho 
heard  in  the  inverse  order  of  time  to  that  in  which  it  waa 
generated,  provided  the  origin  of  the  sound  moveji  moa- 
rapidly  towar<l!<  the  lu-arer  than  tlur  rale  at  ^hieh  oound 
travels.  'I'hus  a  lla»h  of  lightning  moving  towards  a  person 
will  produce  a  roll  of  thunder  whu-li,  echoed  by  clouds,  will 
be  beard  as  it  were  backwards ;  but  if  tbe  diroetion  of  the 
flash  be  such  that  the  points  of  its  ennoDt  IM  noarly  equi- 
distant from  tho  anduor.  nn  inatanlanaon  ami  wammg 
lood  dap  will  he  anhatituted  Ibr  a  oontiouad  Toll. 

The  murmuring  sound  produced  liy  tbe  diicbarge  of 
great  guns  u>  the  succeasiun  of  echoes  from  the  particles  of 
vapmir  JlDaiiiig  in  the  atmonpheie.  an<l  when  the  discharge 
u  effected  uuuer  a  dense  cloud,  the  echti«»«  are  stronger  and 
better  reflected,  and  a  noise  reaemVdui^'  a  thunder-n^l  ma> 
then  be  hoard.  Tho  irtiiia«g  of  a  buUot  is  attdibntod  to  ila 
impinging  in  a  atato  of  rapid  rotation  on  paitwlaa  of  vapour. 

Tho  tune  intervening  b«tvva«n  the  primitive  sound  and 
ili>  ecliu  li;ih  sometimes  been  employoa  in  detcmunin^'  the 
distance  from  the  observer  tn  .|u  reflecting  object,  allowing 
57 1  lest  for  each  intemediato  second  of  time  *,  but  lik«  all 
methods  dependent  more  on  individual  judgment  than  me- 
ehaoioal  maasarement,  thia  ptoeaaa  mnak  be  liable  to  eon- 
nderablo  imgularities. 

When  several  objects  reflect  sound,  tho  number  of  echoes  is 
greatly  multiplied,  not  only  (nm  tbe  primary  echoes  of  each, 
but  also  from  secondary  ai'.d  ti:rti;irv  i  fliiic-a  by  secorni  innl 
third  reflections  of  returning  v>avu»  against  the  revei' bera- 
tory  obstacles :  each  re  echo  consists  of  only  portions  or  frusta 
of  tbe  preceding ;  their  intensities  thersnnre  diminish,  and 
they  gradually  cUo  away  upon  the  ear,  in  the  same  manner 
thtt  tho  images  baooHM  oboawi*  Mid  by  dantoea  iwpawaplt- 
Mo  in  eonM;quene«  of  the  diminntion  of  lignt  whan  wa  look 

between  two  opposite  iir\i\  parallel  plane  mirrors. 

The  first  echo  Lt^ard  in  such  circumstances  by  no 
means  ncceasanly  tho  loudest.  Takini^;  ai^\  cilipst'  of 
which  one  focus  is  tbe  origin  of  the  «<iund  and  thu  other 
the  place  of  tbe  auditor,  it  is  a  well-known  property  of  this, 
onrvo  that  right  lines  drawn  tnm  tha  foot  to  any  point  in 
it  main  equal  angles  with  dio  tangent  at  thai  powt  Om- 
eeive  now  this  elupae  to  rotate  round  the  line  joining  tho 
fbci  so  as  to  form  a  prolate  spheroid,  then  sound  emanat- 
g  friim  'iin'  \\tc\i\  cirid  it'llccted  bv  u  pi!Tt;'in  ot  tho  surface 
will  be  directed  alter  relleeUon  to  the  other,  and  H»  intensity 
vrill  depend  on  tbe  solid  angle  subtended  at  the  fbeus  by 
the  refleoting  bod^.  Each  ■">»««"g  body  may  be  oonoeived 
as  •  portion  of  BMn  a  spberoidknl  aiarfaoe,  taking  a  great 
axia  major  to  comprehend  the  more  distant  bodies }  and 
since  tbe  sum  of  the  solid  angles  subtended  by  tbe  more 
distant  retlec'  ir^  inav  \w  greater  than  those  given  1\>  lti< 
nearer,  the  eclio  pro«lu»ed  by  them,  though  ncH  rein  in rj^ 
tho  ear  as  soon  as  that  of  the  nearer,  may,  under  su<  li  i 
eumstatice".  louder,  bearing  in  mind  in  our  estimate  that 
this  inten:^it\  Im  ■  source  of  diminution  in  tbe  tnawaaaol 
dbtanee.  tbia  «aa  ftaquantly  oeeuia  in  plaoaa  aaoain- 
pa.tscd  by  ehato  of  mooniabii,  aa  die  Kfllanoy  aal  W«Ui 

lakes,  &c. 

When  the  succession  of  echoes  from  several  bodies  is  suf- 
ficiently rapid,  a  continued  sound  or  note  may  be  produced, 
though  the  original  sound  was  merely  momentary ;  and 
lAan  not  aufficiently  rapid  £or  this  purpii«e.  a  clamorous 
noisa  ia  pradneed,  and  hence  Echo  with  bar  thonaand 
tooguaa  and  bdU)liiig  propensitiea  baa  fhmiahad  matter  Ibr 
poetic  imagination  from  Ovid  to  Sbakspeare.  As  a  single 
ha  may  be  converted  into  an  imitation  of  a  stunning  laugh, 
tiio  romantic  aiiJ  tjchijiiii;  rL'^;iiiii>  iLlialnLeJ  Ly  ; he  Scan* 
duwvian  noea  materially  asatstod  tiuuc  unuitwted  iaar 
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fpiiin^  ii-  attributing  this  appdling  muaiic  to  tlia  dnrial 
ysralriw  of  invMible  ba^  or  witdiM. 
But  when,  as  in  the  ease  of  tbeeloetrie  fluid,  the  original 

cause  of  souml  may  be  said  to  exist  simultatiL'ousli  ili  j  itj;h 
an  exlcnsivo  tract  of  an  excited  atraosphore.  a  wjuud  per- 
fcrily  oolitimious  and  tnajeiitic  is  proiluceii  in  ilie  tliunder- 
roll,  which  majr  frequently  be  beaid  agaiA  echoed  by  neigh- 
bouring clouds,  or  awfully  prolonged  by  repeated  raflectioiis 
fiom  an  ampbithaatre  of  mountains. 

A  similar  aflbet  of  rapidly  repeated  eehoas  raajr  be  per^ 
ccived  in  the  prolonged  tread  and  ringing  sounds  which  wo 
hear  when  walking  in  stiUneas  throujirh  lung  galleries,  clois- 
ters, and  otiiLT  narrow  passages  witli  [tarullL-l  sides,  pai  tn-u- 
larty  when  tlte  air  is  confined;  but  hangings  and  carpal- 
ings,  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the  sonorous  waves,  or 
atiiling  tham  by  a  multitude  of  interior  reliectioiM.  together 
nidi  o|Miiiirindow«  ar  muoh  ftiniitttre,  diminiah  tboie  eflbcts 
to  a  gvBBt  extant. 

Tna  diatribution  of  sound  in  public  edifices,  so  that  the 
echoes  may  be  most  advantageously  brought  to  strengthen 
the  original  sound,  is  a  subject  pnictically  deserving  of 
much  attention.  For  some  j-ensible  ob!5cr\aIii)iis  un  llic 
errors  of  architects  in  this  respect,  wc  must  refer  to  bir  J. 
Hcrschel's  treatise  on  Sound.  Certainly  the  unlucky  error 
of  plaeing  th«  conftiaional  in  the  oatbedral  of  Giigeati  in  a 
fceua  eonjuj^ate  to  anoflwr  and  traenoloMd  part  of  the 
church,  by  wliicli  Echo  wns  instrumental  in  mforrnini:  a 
husbnnil  of  the  infidulitv  <if  siiouse,  and  the  jjaraboln: 
retlector  of  a  late  infjenioni  elerj^yiii;m  ut  Canibrulge,  which 
had  the  efl'eci  uf  completely  stunning  bim,  however  impar- 
tially his  voice  was  distributed  to  hie  eoogregation,  are  not 
inconvmiaitc<»  of  such  oomnon  oconiianoe  aa  time  cod- 
trivancea  by  which  a  part  of  an  aadiaiioa  in  a  ehiueh  or 
theatre  possesses  a  monopoly,  while  tlie  remainder  vitnan 
the  Mremony  or  performance  in  dumb  show. 

A  ludicrous  uiieodote,  mentioned  bv  Liir<l  Bacon,  uf  a 
Frenchman  c&Uins  out  Satan,  and  being  ani»wered  Va-t'ea. 
led  him  to  assert  tnat  the  letter  S  was  not  echoed,  and  this 
assertion  has  been  copied  by  several  cyclopedists.  The 


is  the  residanee  of  a  eamiigidor  and  an  aleaUa  mofor.  flia 
tairitoiy  ia  rich  in  eom  and  olives;  there  are  alao  kOine 
manunBtoriea  of  woollens  and  linens.  Kcija  is  the  birth- 
place of  Luis  Velez  dc  Guovara,  a  Spanisili  dramatiiit  of 
the  oeventeentli  cciuury.  There  are  several  Roman  iii- 
biTiptious  and  a  lew  other  renuiin>  uf  anUi|Uit\ . 

KCKUEL,  JOSEPH  iilLAKY,  an  eminent  antiquary 
and  numismatist,  was  burn  at  Entzersfeld.  in  Austria,  J  a- 
nuaiy  13, 1737.  His  father,  who  was  in  t  he  »cn- ice  of  Co  ant 
SinxendorC  tent  him  at  a  very  early  age  to  the  Jesuitic'  Col- 
le^at  Vienna,  when,  in  1751,  he  wiis  enrolled  in  their 
society.  He  studied  philosophy,  mathematics,  divinity,  and 
ilu-  learned  laiij4uat;e> ;  but  devuied  himself  chiclly  to  anti- 
quities and  medals,  liis  »kdt  in  the  latter  induced 
the  superiors  of  the  college,  a  few  years  ufici  wards.  to  give 
him  the  place  of  keeper  of  their  cabinet  of  medals  and 
coins.  In  177'2  he  went  to  Italy,  whore  the  grand  duke  uf 
Tuscany,  Leopold  engaged  him  to  anange  his  collec- 
tion ;  and  on  hte  return  to  Vienna,  in  1774,  he  was  ap- 
pointe<l  director  of  the  Irai)ori.il  Cabinet  of  Medals,  ami 
professor  of  antiquities.  In  I77.>he  puh!i»hcd  buiiraiwork 
upon  his  favourite  study, eiiiiiled  '  Sunn  \oleres  Auecdoii 
ex  Museis  Cawareo  Vindobuuenbi.  Floienunu  Majriii  i>u- 
cis  Etruris,  Gmnelliano  nunc  CsDi>areo,  Vitzaino.  Festetie- 

uiDuo.^  Thiawaa 
OoMarai  Vindobo- 
rtes  ii.  i|uaruiu 

j)nor  MuneUuii  Urbmni,  I'opulorum,  Reguni,  allera  Ruiua- 
nuruni  coinplectitm,'  .i  lom.  folio,  accompanied  by  eight 
plattib  of  medited  coins.  In  1  "86  he  published  hia  *  Syllu^'c 
Ima.  nutuarumanocdotorum Thesauri  Ca>»arei,'  4to.;  and  hm 
*  Descriptio  Numoruro  Aniiuchiai  Syria,  sive  Spacmien  Ariis 
eriticie  Numarisp,'  4to.,  likewise  printed  at  Vienna,  the  same 
year:  and  in  17S7  produced  a  small  elementary  work  on  coins 
fbrthe  use  of  schools,  in  his  notivo  language,  entitled  *Kuri- 
t'efasste  Anfangij^riinde  zur  alien  Niiinisnuil ik,'  bvii.,  Vn  ii. 
Tins  work  has  niun-  recently  becu  iiu|n<>\ed  and  puUiislied 
in  France,  under  t!ie  title  of  •  Traite  EU'uienl.ure  ile  Nu- 
I  mismati«]ue  Grecque  et  Romaine,  compose  d'a^hSs  rclui 


'•iano^  Savoignano  VenetQ,  aliisque^'  4taVieDi 
followed  in  1776  by  'Oatalogus  Musei  Obbm 

llen^is  Niimoruni  \  eteruni,  distributus  in  part 


fact  is,  that  S  being  in  a  great  measure  a  breathing,  the  t  d'Ecklicl,'  par  Gerard  Jacob,  -2  toia.  8va,  Far.  IS25.  In 


seoeanry  for  the  moduction  of  a  dialinct  echo  is 
too  great  to  render  it  audible,  owing  to  its  small  intensity ; 

but  when  its  echo  is  taken  at  a  small  disl;uice.  the  effect  is 
to  increase  the  sound,  and  this  very  disagreeable  prolonga- 
tion is  very  perceptible  in  churches  whenever  persons  in  re- 
peating the  service  make  use  of  this  letter.  The  whispering 

ellerr  of  St.  Paul's  is  another  instanoa  trf  thia  etiet,  C>r  a 
IT  wliisper  uttered  at  one  end  ia  conveyed  by  auoeeNtve 
redeodona  along  ila  eurved  roof,  and  being  again  concen- 
trated at  the  other  end,  may  he  distinctly  heard. 

When  the  reflectina;  suruces,  instead  of  plane,  are  curved, 
as  in  I  i-i  ^'i  ittos,  rucks,  or  ruined  buildiui^s,  the  re- 
flected !<uuiid  will  be  uiost  inteti!«u  at  ibe  foci,  or  the  points 
vhich  would  be  mast  enlightened  by  refiection  if  a  lumi- 
nous body  wore  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  original 
aonrca  of  aonnd. 

Whatovar  may  bo  the  flgwe  of  tlie  echoing  surface,  the 
total  path  travened  by  a  wave  in  a  given  time  before  and 
after  reflection  taken  toirether  is  constanl  (and  indifferent 
times  is  proportional  to  the  lime);  therefore  a  small  por- 
tion of  a  plane  section  of  the  eclioiiiij  surface  is  common 
also  to  an  ellipse  having  one  focus  at  the  origin  of  sound, 
the  other  in  the  returning  wave,  and  the  axis  major  equal 
to  the  apade  traversed  by  aonnd  in  a  given  time.  Henoe^ 
fiiat  <ne  plane  aeetioiu  of  the  tetoming  wave  are  the  lad 
of  the  second  foci  of  a  series  of  ellipses,  haviti^  a  common 
ihcus  and  equal  axes  major,  and  all  touchiiij;  the  section  of 
the  echoing  surface;  and,  sei'ondly,  tlie  ligure  of  an  ob- 
stacle necessary  to  produce  a  given  wave  will  be  fouml  by 
taking  the  curve  which  touches  a  series  of  ellipses  havmg 
their  second  fbei  in  this  wave  auifiioe  and  their  fint  focus 
and  axea  major  as  before:  this,  strictly  speaking,  should 
however  be  confined  to  surfaces  of  revolution. 

E'CIJA,  a  town  of  Andalusia,  in  the  intnndencia  or  pro- 
vince of  Sevilla,  situated  on  the  river  Grenil,  in  a  fine  plain, 
on  the  hi|^  road  from  Sevilla  to  Cordova,  alwut  55  miles 
north-east  of  the  former  eity.  Its  antient  name  was  A^tigis ; 

I  ttye  it  the  name  of  Colonia  Augusta 
The  name  of  Beija  was  g.  v«n  to  it  by  the  Moors 
(Miiiano).  Ecija  has  a  population  of  34,000  inhabitantsi, 
many  churches  and  convents,  sevcnrl  hospikiK  and  other 
public  buildtngH,  and  a  very  fine  promenade  alon^  the 

banks  of  the  Ganil,  adorned  with  fouutaios  aud  statues.  It 


7bH  Kokhel  puldished  a  fblio  volumo  upon  the  gema  of  the 


'  Imperial  CaiUeetion,  'Choix  de  Pierres  grav^  on  Cabinet 

Imperial  des  Antiques,  repn^sont 'es  on  x!.  Planches  ;'  and 
I  in  1792  the  first  volume  ol  hi.s  '  Doctnjui  Nuiuormn  Veie- 
'  rum,'  V'^ienna.  -iio. ;  the  eighth  and  last  volume  of  which 

was  published  iu  1796.    A  supplement  to  it,  with  his  per- 

i trait  prefi.\cd,  haa  rince  appeai-ed,  '  Addenda  ad  Eckhelii 
Doetrinam  Nnmontm  Veterum  ex  quadem  Autogiapho 
poatmno,*  4to.,  Vindob.,  1826.  TUa  work,  which  emu  races 
<  the  science  of  numismatics  in  general,  has  placed  Eckliel 
at  tlie  liead  of  all  the  writers  upon  autient  cuius.  He  died. 
May  16th,  1 798,  at  the  houaa  «f  hia  fHmid  the  Baron  de 
.  Locellx 

I  In  liis  younger  years  Eckhel  published  three  or  four  small 
,  pieces  unconnected  with  nurauHuatica:  namely,  two  Latin 
i  odes  on  the  nuptials  of  Joseph  II.,  in  1 765 ;  another  in 
German,  in  17fi8,  on  the  departture  of  Maria  Carolina, 
archduchess  of  Austria,  from  Vienna  ;  and  two  years  after- 
wards an  oration  in  German  on  the  occasion  of  lite  empe- 
ror's visit  to  Ituly,  '  Rcdc  .iuf  die  Reise  Josephs  II.  in  Ita- 
hen,'  bvo.,  Wien.,  1770.  An  'Explication  grammaticale 
des  Prophities  d'Hagg^o,'  by  him,  appeared  in  Millin's  Ma- 
gasin  £ncyclop6ilique,  II''  ann6c,  torn,  ii,  p.  461. 

(Saxii  OnoiMutieoni  Visoouti's  account  of  Eckhel  in 
the  Biograpkie  CAitmn«'/fa. torn. xit,  Svo.,  Par.  lb  14,  p.  463- 
407;  and  the  '  Notitia  Literaria  de  Vita  et  Scripti>  .T.  II. 
Eckhel.  trauslat4.d  from  the  French  of  Millin,  piefixtnl  to 
the  *  Addenda  ad  Ducirmain  Xuinorum  Veleruui.') 

ECKMUHL  or  SGGMUHU  a  villago  on  the  Labor 
;  consisting  of  about  aixteen  housca,  with  a  rastle,  and  ^i- 

■  tuated  in  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the  Regen,  in  48*  47' N. 
)  lat.,  and  12"  3'  E.  long.  It  owes  its  celebrity  to  the  signal 
:  Mctory  vihich  the  French  and  Bavarians,  under  the  ero- 

Seror  Napoleon,  gained  over  the  Austrians,  under  the  arch- 
uke  Charles,  on  the  22nd  April,  lb09.  In  iiMitiroony  of 
the  skill  and  intrepidity  which  Marshal  Davoust  di^layed 
on  this  occasion,  Napiueon  oonforred  the  title  ofpnneo  of 
Eckmiihl  upon  him. 

ECLE(7riCS,  the  name  given  to  those  philosophers 
who.  w  ithout  aduptin^;  un\  particular  svsteni  or  dogmatizini7 
for  themselves,  professed  to  M'lect  [^UXi-jnv ^  from  Other  phi- 
losophical systems  whatever  ih.ev  conceived  mo>t  conform- 
able to  trutli,  smd  fitted  those  detached  parts  together  ao  aa 
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t  >  form  .1  new  whole.  The  notion  of  such  a  umon  of 
nrnng  systems  seems  first  to  have  origmatfcl  with  the 
MflOputouisU,  who  endeavoured  to  aeltk  the  dispute  be- 
fwem  tbamielvai  and  Um  P«iipaS«liM  hj  the  adoption  of 
mth  puti  of  ih*  doetrins  of  Anstode  u  Muld  bo  nado  to 
tally  irith  their  tnodiRcatioD  of  the  aciulemic  philosophy. 
Tbts  anion  of  the  An.Htotelian  and  Platonic  pnilosopbie« 
was  attempted  first  by  Potamu  i  f  Alexandria,  whose  prin- 
ciples wore  taken  up  and  nmntained  by  Ammonius  Saccas. 
It  m»f  bo  doubted  however  if  dlo  tltlo  of  Eclectics  can  be 
pivpMij  (ivon  to  Potamo  or  Annonkvi  tho  Ibni^ 
waa  in  mst  nwrely  a  Neoplatonirt,  and  tha  lattar  nAor 
jumbled  together  the  different  systems  of  Greek  philosophy 
,with  the  exception  of  that  of  Epicurus)  than  selected  the 
consistent  pans  of  all  of  them.  The  most  eminent  of  tiic 
followers  of  Ammonius  were  Plotmus,  Porphyrv,  JaniUli- 
chus,  Proclus,  and  Clemens  A lexandrinus;  and  the  antient 
Bolectkism  became  at  last  little  more  tlwn  ao  attempt  to 
raeonoile  Platonism  with  Christianily.  The  modem  and 
mora  gMiuine  school  of  BoiaotifliMB  ^nnf  up  in  tbe  seren- 
taenth  century,  xrhen  Baeon  and  Paseartea  flourishe<l. 
These  philosophers  refusing  to  acknowledge  themselves 
members  uf  any  particular  sect,  or  to  adopt  any  principle 
on  the  mere  authority  of  their  i)re<leces>ore,  formed  s)  stems 
for  tkemtelves  which  admitted  the  doctnnes  of  any  other 
Met  witlioat  distinction  whenofer  those  doctrines  were  not 
at  vananne  «Uh  whai  their  own  iuveotigatioa  had  taught 
theni  of  the  mtoie  of  thtnifi.  But  modem  philosophers 
have  since  then  formed  themselves  into  new  sects,  and  a 
n«?w  Ecletitici.sm  lias  consequently  arisen  m  our  own  days, 
of  which  the  originator  was  Hegel,  and  the  prc-t  ir  sup- 
porter Victor  Cousm:  this  newest  Eclecticism  resembles 
that  of  the  Alexandrian  Platonists  in  being  rather  a  union 
of  sptems  than  a  aelectioa  ftom  them,  and  thoogh  it  bast 
mntisans  on  the  continent, and  eipeeiaUy  at  Berlin,  it  ii  not 
very  likely  that  it  will  bO'  soon  taken  up  in  this  country, 
where  persons  who  read  or  talkabont  metaphysics  are  gene- 
rully  attached  to  some  particular  sect  of  modern  philosophy. 

ECLIF*8E  (eeleipiti*,  »icA.fti//tc),  an  astronomical  pheno- 
menon, being  the  disappearance  of  u  heavenly  body.  Thia 
may  happen  in  two  dtstinGt  ways;  either  the  disappear- 
ing hody  may  be  hMt  OB  aooount  of  another  body  coming 
between  it  and  its  aouee  of  lighi^  and  thua  inteiveptingthe 
light;  or  the  dttappeannoa  of  a  body  may  be  eauiea  hf 
anothor  body  coming  between  it  and  ^e  spr  rtatur  Thes<: 
two  »ets  of  circum-.tances,  though  endni^,-  m  tl;f  mme 
species  of  phenomenon,  ire  v-t  i  f  a  t  har.'.i  i.  r  mj  different 
that  It  will  be  advisable  to  consider  the  two  in  separate 
articles.  We  shall  therefore  here  oontent  ourselves  with 
an  enumeration  of  ihevarioua  kinds  of  oelipeea;  leaving 
fktrtber  detail,  whan  BinawaTj.  to  the  artifllM  vliiali  will 
he  rafboad  to* 


I^t  us  suppose  a  spherical  body  AB,  whtco  is  luminou!!, 
and  another  CD.  tbe  smaller  of  the  two,  which  is  not  lu- 
minous. Let  us  consider  first  the  circular  sections  of  these 
bodies  made  by  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  let  eommon  tau- 

S«%^  drawn  to  these  aeetions,  four  in  number,  namely, 
,  BY,  AH,  and  BN.  If  Ae  bodies  bo  very  distant  from 
each  other,  in  comparison  with  tbcirbulk,  tiion  it  will  be 
anfficient  for  practical  purjHises  to  coniider  these  common 
tangents  as  intersecting  at  A  and  B,  and  C  and  L),  the  op- 
posite extremities  of  two  parallel  diameters.  If  the  whole 
figure  then  revolve  round  the  line  joining  tbe  centre  of  the 
two  curdea,  the  si^ierical  bodies  will  be  r^ntduced.  together 
wit*  Om  GOOKal  envelopes  by  which  it  may  be  seen  on  what 
tto^nsna af  an  eclipse  depend. 


J  space  generated  by  the  revolution  of  YCDX 
*«.  in  whole  or  in  part,  deprived  of  the  light  from  AB. 
Wiibm  the  space  C  D  Z  (or  tbe  cooe  generated  by  iia  revo- 
lution), the  loss  of  light  is  total :  a  ^Mtator  sitimtad  within 
r.  (X,  No.  S64 


that  cone  sees  no  part  of  A  B,  and  a  planet  which  reoeivea 
its  light  from  A  B  cannot,  when  in  that  cone,  be  visible  in 
any  part  of  space.  This  is  even  true  at  tbe  point  Z ;  but 
anywhere  within  the  cone  NZM,  mose  or  kas  «t  thn 
border  of  AB  is  visible,  and  C D  hidaa  a  portion  of  the 
middle  of  A  B.  If  CD  be  small  in  comparison  with  AB, 
then  the  effect  of  C  D  to  a  spectator  «itnated  far  off  in 
N  Z  M  is  only  the  appaaianeeof  a  amaU  dndt  spot  upon  thn 
face  of  AB. 

Within  tbe  spaces  YCZN  and  MtZDX,  a  part  only  of 
the  face  of  AB  is  hidden  from  a  naetator  tham  aituatad* 
and  part  only  of  the  light  of  ABia  MM.  OttthelnaoOT 
orDX  the  spectator  imagines  the  two  hodisaABaiidGD 

to  be  in  contact. 

Tlie  ecl)pse>  in  which  the  disappearance  takes  plaoo  hy 
the  removal  uf  the  light  from  the  body  ari^^ — 

1.  The  eclipse  of  the  moon.   [Moon.  Eclipsi  of.] 

2.  The  disappearance  of  a  portion  of  Jupiter's  aurfiue. 
occasioned  b^  one  of  its  satellites  passing  De).ween  it  and 
tha  sun.  This  ie  asitaily  called  the  transit  of  aatalUti^ 
shadow  over  the  disc  of  Jupiter.  [Jupitsr.] 

3.  The  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  [Jupitkr.] 

The  eclipses  in  whirli  ilie  disappearance  arises  from  the 
absolute  interposition  uf  another  planet  — 

1.  Tbe  eitlipse  ot  the  sun  [Sun,  £ci.ipsk  opJ,  meaning 
tbe  eclipse  of  the  sun  by  the  moon. 

2.  The  eelipae  of  the  sun  (that  is,  of  a  very  small  portioa 
of  the  son)  by  Mereurj-  or  by  Ventis,  commonly  eaUed  dm 
traniit  of  Mercury  or  Venus  over  the  sun's  disc, 
ciJRY,  Transit  ok  ;  Venus,  Transit  of.] 

.J.  The  occullation  of  a  fixed  star  by  tin-  ni  i  n.  [Moon.J 

I.  The  eclipse  of  a  portion  of  Jupiter  by  one  of  its  own 
&atellite<i,  or  transit  of  a  satellite  over  the  disc.  [Jtmrsa.] 

6.  The  eclipse  of  a  satellite  of  Jupiter  bv  Jupiter  itaelC 
or  uccultation  of  a  satellite  by  the  planet.  [JtlfiTEB.] 

We  have  here  mentioned  such  edipses  as  are  not  un- 
ft'equent  .*  tbe  only  additional  phenomenon  which  we  are 
aware  of  is  llie  eclipse  of  a  portion  of  the  ring  of  SaLiiin  by 
a  satellite,  or  passage  of  a  -latellite  over  the  rin^i,  bt«jn  by 
Sir  W.  Herschel.  The  satellites  of  Saturn  must  suffer 
echpBM  of  the  first  kind  bv  entering  tbe  shadows  either  (tf 
tbe  planet  or  tbe  rin^,  and  of  tbe  second  kind  both  from 
tha  planet  and  the  nng;  but  these  satellites  aieonlyi  ~ 
with  very  good  telescopes  and  under  ver)  favontaibla  r — 
stances,  so  that  their  eclii»s'js  t  xcitc  Iiitli-  |iubiiie< 

ECLIPTIC.    [Equator  aod  KcLiFTit.j 

ECLOGUE.  [Bucolics.] 

ECONOMISTES.   [Politicai.  Ecx>nomy.] 

ECPUIMOTES  (Fitxinger).  a  genus  of  Sauriaos,  pos- 
sessing the  teeth  and  pores  of  the  genus  IWycktw,  but 
with  small  aealaa  on  ue  body  only.  Tbe  tail,  wbioi  is 
large,  has  great  scalm,  which  arapointed  and  carinated. 
The  head  is  covered  with  plates.  The  form  is  a  little  short 
and  duttened  :;k  j  that  of  some  of  the  A^amee,  rather  than 
like  the  slendur  ahape  of  Foijfchrut.  Exampl^  EgM 
mote!  luhcrcidattig  [Agmm  tttMrmtata^  Sput;  iVepimmm 
torquatut,  Pr.  Max.) 

Detcription. — Ash -coloured,  sprinkled  with  whitisll 
blotdms*  a  demi^coUar  of  blaek  on  eaeh  aide  of  the  neck. 

LoeaHHf,  Brasii. 

ECTOPISTES.  [CoLUMBiD«.  vol.  vii^  p.  373.] 
ECTOPlSTI'NiE.  [Coi.uMBiD*.  vol.  vii.,  p.  37S.] 
ECUADOR  is  one  of  the  thre«  republics,  which,  before 
1831,  constituted  the  republic  of  Columbia,  hut  since  that 
time  has  become  a  separate  government  It  compreheoda 
tbe  antient  kingdom  of  QuitOk  with  the  plains  extending 
east  of  it  between  the  Amason  river  on  the  south,  and  the 
Uaupes,  the  principal  branch  of  the  Rio  Negro,  on  the 
north.  Its  boundaries  are  not  marked  by  natuiul  objects, 
but  follow  mostly  imaginary  lines.  A  line  beginning  at 
Tabatinjza,  on  the  Amazon,  and  running  due  north,  along 
the  meridian  of  70°  12',  divides  Ecuador  from  Brasii  as  fiir 
as  I*  lO'N.  lat.,  whence  the  boundary  line  runs  on  thia 
parallel  to  the  Rio  Negro.  The  Rio  Negro  separatea 
Seuador  ftun  tha  immblia  of  Venesuelat  mm  the  Uaupes 
ibrms  in  the  whole  length  of  its  eoone  die  houndary  be- 
tween it  and  Nl  t  C-anada.  Farther  west  this  line  extends 
over  the  moununt  i^nge  in  which  the  Rio  Magdulena  and 
tbe  Rio  Cnuca  originate,  then  passes  over  the  northern 
ridges  of  the  mountaui-knut  uf  Lm  PasUw,  and  terminates 
with  the  lower  course  of  tbe  Kio  de  los  Patias,  on  the  Pacific. 
The  Paeiflo  focma  itt  western  boundaiy.  On  ttie  aoath^ 
XouadK  is  sanatatad  limn  Pan  by  a  line  beginning  noat 
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T&'Mboz,  on  the  Bay  of  Guayaquil,  and  running  in  A  soutb- 
t^uth-eo^t  direction  to  the  Rio  Amazon,  which  it  join»  a 
•h^rt  diatanee  above  S.  Jaon  dc  Braeamoros.  Knmi  this 
pmnt  the  Rio  Amazon  coniititutes  the  boundary  line  bo- 
tween  both  rcpubhcs. 

^■dor  ndeads  hvm  4°  S.  bt.  to  1"  12^  N.  lat.  and 
ftoiii  69^  4Qf  to  40^  W.  kiq^.  Ito  •wfiwe  is  vaguely  cal- 
oalated  at  noM  than  $37,000  square  mOes,  or  more  than 
four  times  and  a  half  the  area  of  toe  British  Islands. 

About  one-fourth  of  its  surface  is  mountainous.  The 
Andes  enter  the  country  between  the  Bay  of  Guayaquil  and 
si  Jaen  de  Braeamoros,  and  thence  run  in  a  northern  and 
Bwth  uMtiim  dinetion  to.tlM  nolkam  botmdaiy.  Thk 
ehaiii  ftniis  in  the  soittlieni  and  nortliara  «xtMaiitv  two 
UrsjB  mountain-knots,  that  of  Loxa,  between  S*3o'  and 
axid  J°  1^'  S.  lat,  and  that  of  Loe  Pastos.  between  '21'  and 
1°  13' N.  lat.  The  first  occupies,  according  to  Humboldt, 
11,65©  square  milct.,  and  the  second  8700.  Between  these 
two  mountain-knots  tlie  Andes  form  an  enormous  mass  of 
roekl^  eovoriag  in  width  an  extent  of  70  or  80  miles.  Both 
dadivities  are  rather  sleep,  but  especially  that  towards  the 
eastern  plains.  On  both  «dns  of  thia  man  are  lofty  raagea 
mnnhig  parallel  to  oft*  another,  and  nowned  by  numerous 
summits,  several  of  whioh  rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual 
«»ng»!«tion.  The  highest  ridges  of  thu.ne  ninjres  may  be 
about  fifty  m;les  distant  from  one  another;  and  between 
them  extends  a  longiiudmal  valley,  which  measures  trom 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles  acrosi^Md  axlenla  nearly  300  miles 
in  Uitgth.  AC  two  potnta  tnuMvana  liiUfaa  urate  tlia  two 
ranges,  and  thai  fine  giraat  vailey  u  4miM  into  three 
ifma11*'r  vallevs.  The  m  mt  southern  of  these  valleys,  that  of 
Cucn(^  extends  from  3'  1 5'  to  2"  -17'  S.  lat..  with  a  mean  ele- 
vation ahove  the  sea  of  about  7800  feet.  Itsv  i  -  i-j  n  'he 
Rkt  de  S.  <Ia^,  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon.  The  suiamits  of 
the  ranges  iroich  surround  it  rise  only  to  about  10.000  feet 
■Md  nowhere  attain  the  anow-lioa^  except  the  range  of 
Aaanaf  fS"  tr'  to  S.  Int.),  wWeh  eeparates  the  valley 
of  Cuen^  from  ttwtdT  Alausi  and  HaabMo.  and  rises  near 
the  Ladera  de  CMlud,on  the  great  road,  to  15,520  ftet,  and 
consequently  approaches  the  snow-line.  To  the  north  of 
thia  transverse  rid;j;e  extends  the  valley  of  Aiau-si  and  Ham- 
bato  frinn  i'  '27'  to  30'  S.  lat.  Its  surf.ice  is  somewhat 
higbet  than  that  of  the  preceding  valley,  and  may  be  about 
StM  flwt  above  the  sea.  Its  waters  mn  off  to  t^o  Marona 
and  FkMM,  two  tributanea  of  tba  Amaion.  On  the  laoge 
east  of  this  valley  aiw  Ae  vokanoea  of  Saagay  of  Collanea 
utwl  of  Llan^ate,  and  on  that  on  the  east  rises  Chimborazo 
C'il,420  feet  above  the  seaX  and  the  Carfrtisnmo.  The  Trans- 
ver*e  ndee  which  separates  this  valley  from  that  of  Quito 
»  catied  ihe  Alto  deChisinche.  It  is  only  about  500  feet 
above  the  plains  eontignous  to  it  on  the  northern  side,  and 
il  of  inooiwiderable  widdi.  At  ita  waatem  extremity 
■tottdi  the  foleaM  of  Gotopaxf,  wrUdi  atlaiBa  a  height  of 
18,880  feet,  and  at  its  eastern  the  Ylinisa,  which  rises  to 
17,376  feet.  This  Alto  de  Chisinche  forms  the  water-shed 
between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  seas.  The  valley  of  Quito 
extends  from  40'  S.  lat.,  to  2ii'  N.  lat.  lo  the  monntain-kitot 
of  Loa  Pastes.  Ita  mean  elevation  above  the  sea  is  about 
9600  feet.  Its  waters  run  off  by  the  Rio  Pita,  which  joins 
the  Rio  de  Utt  Esmeraldas,  and  thus  Hows  into  the  Paciflc. 
On  the  range  standing  east  of  this  valley  wre  the  Antisana, 
19,136  feet  high,  and  theCayambe  Urcu,  19,548  feet  high. 
The  Cayambe  Urcu  is  on  the  equator.  On  the  western 
range  an»  the  Pichincha.  15,936  feet  high,  and  the  Cofo- 
cache,  which  riises  to  16, 4-18  feet-  On  the  nioiinfain-knot 
de  los  Pastos  are  several  volcanoes,  as  those  of  Cumbal, 
Chiles,  and  Fkato.  The  elevatBd  plains,  which  are  inha- 
......  ^      ^».-.  i  1^  14^40  flMt  above  Ae 


The  niinfn  b«»*ween  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  is  fillefl 
up  with  n^iiiintni  <  of  various  elevations,  which  toward.^ 
the  shores  nink  d  wvi  to  hills.  The  shores,  themselves  are 
high,  but  not  of  great  elevation,  except  in  a  few  place»i,  sa 
"     8.  Loienzo.  The  countljr  along  the  river  of  Guaya- 


aneaeeption.  Here  a  phun  extends  several  miles 
til  wiMi,  ami  ia  aolew  that  oort  of  it  ia  Mivand  by  the  in- 
undations of  the  river  in  tb*  latny  aeaimi,  and  part  baa 

been  changed  into  a  swamp. 

The  great  plain  east  of  the  Andes  is  partly  wooded  and 
partly  «  »«v«n« ;  but  in  its  present  state  it  is  of  little  im- 
porlanre.  being  only  inhabited  by  the  nalive-'. 

The  principal  river  of  Ecuador  is  the  Amazon,  which  is 
baraeiiledl!bui{»aptt.  Wheiw  it  leafca  Ftnt*  and  htjglBi 


to  fona  the  boundarv-Iine  between  the  two  republica,  com- 
mence the  series  of  cataracts  and  rapid.s  with  which  it 
issues  from  the  Andes.  Near  S.  Jaen  de  Bracamooos  is 
the  Pongo  de  Reotema,  where  the  river,  aoeording  to  Hum- 
boldt, is  only  1*^32  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lowwr 
down  at  tha  mmth  of  the  Rio  da  Bantiigo,  and  between 
Santiago  de  las  Montaneo  and  Boija,  n  the  rapid  or  Pongo  of 
Mnnsoric'ie,  where  the  river  is  narrowed  to  about  150  feet, 
ami  tvir  ubcu;  seven  or  eight  miles  rushes  down  with  incre- 
dible velocity.  Below  this  Ponpo  the  .Ama/on  becomes 
navigable,  and  continues  so  to  its  mouth.  [Auazu.n.J 
Witmn  tike  boundary  of  Ecuador,  the  Amazon  receives  the 
Manaa»  Paataia,  Tuia  and  Napob  wbieb  deaeend  from  the 
eattem  dadhritiaa  of  Ihe  Andaa.  Tha  Pnttonayo  and  the 
Yapura,  which  descend  from  the  same  range  and  in  the 
same  direction,  fell  into  the  Amazon  within  Brazil.  The 
rivers  which  descend  from  the  western  side  of  the  And.  s 
have  a  comparatively  short  cour>e.  Tlie  mobt  remarkable  nre 
the  Rio  de  los  Paiuu,  Rio  de  iav  Esmcraldas,  and  the  ri\(>r 
of  Goayaqui) ;  but  only  the  latter,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
is  navigated  by  large  veaMls  !•  the  town  of  Guayaquil,  and 
by  river-boato'dioot  aafatiljr  or  aigbty  nilea  Ughar. 

The  temparatnw  ma>^  di  eoutae,  difbr  coniidarably  hi 
the  elevated  valleys  which  are  surrounded  by  the  hi^h 
peaks  of  the  Andes,  and  in  the  low  countries  an  botli  sultis 
of  the  range.  In  the  valley  of  Quito  the  sea-sons  are 
scarcely  perceptible.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  day. 
all  the  year  is  round,  is  between  60"  and  67°,  and  that  of 
tha  Bight  between  48"  and  M°  of  Fahrenheit  The  wmda 
blow  continnalty.  hot  mfer  with  fnwat  notenea.  They  ge- 
nerally come  from  the  north  or  snutli,  hut  occasionally  shifY 
to  other  quarter*,  without  api'ureiilly  dependint^  in  any 
degree  on  tlio  sca.sotis.  During'  the  whole  leiDriiint;,  till  one 
or  two  o'clock,  the  weather  is  generally  delighifui,  and  the 
sky  serene  ni  l  1,  at;  but  after  thil  hour  vapours  begin  to 
rise,  and  the  whole  sky  ia  nadnaUy  covered  with  olack 
clouds,  which  bring  on  dieodfuit  tempesla  of  dninder  and 
lightning,  followed  by  torrents  of  rain.  At  sunset  tha 
weather  generally  clears  up,  and  the  nights  are  as  serene  a« 
the  mornines.  The  rain*,  sometimes  continue  all  night,  and 
occasionally,  though  mrelv,  three  or  four  days  in  succession. 
At  other  times  a  tew  fine  days,  withoni  rain,  follow  one 
another.  The  inier\al  between  September  and  May  ia 
called  the  winter,  and  the  remainder  of  Ihe  year  the  aoitt- 
nwr.  Tha  winter  ia  only  diattegaiihed  by  a  somewfant 
gtealer  quanti^  of  rain,  and  the  aumver  by  a  (ireater 
number  of  fine  days.  These  v.ilteys  Rre  also  subjf<n  to  fre- 
quent earthquakes,  of  which  those  of  161)8  and  17'J7  wern' 
particularly  destruetive.  In  the  litst  earthquake  jo.uoo  in- 
habitanU  tire  stated  to  have  perished  in  the  vaUejs;  and, 
it  is  said,  that  the  cKmato  of  Quito  haa  heeome  mueheoUer 
than  it  waa  fermeriy. 

At  Ottayaquil  and  on  the  other  valleys  along  the  ooaat 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  vear  varies  la'tween  "7^"  and 
82°.  From  December  to  .\pnl  the  heat  ri-es  to  90"  and  no 
more.  In  this  season  an  unvarynij^  calm  prevails,  and  the 
rain  continues  day  and  lught  wuh  bhort  imerruptiona ;  it 
is  accompanied  with  frequent  and  dreadful  tempests  uf 
thunder  and  lightning.  In  tha  awBoainder  of  the  year  the 
heat  ia  moderated  by  the  aouA-westem  and  weat-aontb- 
westem  wind^  which  blow  with  oonsiderable  feroe  from 
noon  to  five  or  six  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day.  Tho 
sky  is  always  serene  and  bright,  f^entle  showers  bein^  rarely 
known  to  fall.    This  t>eason  is  stated  to  be  very  healthy. 

The  great  plain  extending  alonj;  tho  Rio  Amazon  and  ita 
numerous  tributaries  tias  a  hot  dimate.  The  mean  tem- 
perature nrobably  docs  not  fall  abort  of  between  ana 
85",  and  ine  beat  aometimea  tiaw  to  94"  and  miue.  But 
every  day  at  two  o'idock  a  wind  begbic  to  blow  with  great 
force,  and  continues  to  sun-set.  It  always  proceeds  fiym 
the  east,  and  is  considered  as  the  toutmuation  of  the  iradi:- 
wnids.  Near  the  base  of  the  Andes  it  frt^quently  blo«s 
with  the  violence  of  a  storm.  In  this  region  ram  lalLs  utatly 
every  day,  generally  after  noon,  when  the  wind  comnieiice». 

Agricalture  varies  with  the  elevation  of  the  cultivated 
land  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Near  the  anovr-linei,  wliich 
ia  this  part  of  the  Andes  occurs  at  the  height  of  1 6,760  feeU 
the  vegetation  of  the  Puramos  ffl  it  iracl.^  on  ( lie  summit  ot 
the  range,  from  1 1,000  to  1  l.uiio  fi-i:i  alji>ve  the  sea)  is  ex- 
tremely scantv,  consisting  only  of  two  or  three  specie*  of 
plants.  Districts  situated  at  an  ele\aiion  of  lo.oi'o  teel  are 
covered  with  graaa,  which  aflords  gcud  «haep>waUii ;  aueh 
are  tha  plahn  in  ilie  ntoontain-knot  of  Fintoa.  Tba  ad- 
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tanof  Eprope^  p^flfUm  and  fhutf  preripi^ 

»ni  4000  Teet,  espwially  in  the  great  valley  or  tae  Andws, 

where  excellent  wncat  ii  vn.\scd.  with  barlev  and  Indian  corn. 
Lucern  is  aI*o  exiensivelv  grown  a>>  fodder  for  bea»ls  of 
bunlen.  In  thoke  part«  or  the  country  which  do  not  exceed 
in  elevation  4uuii  iect  above  tha  yea  the  vc|ptablea  culti- 
vated for  food  are  chiefly  swe«t  potaioM,  nandloeea,  yams 
an4  b— iwii,  «i|h  pet,  Indian  90111,  and  some  leguminous 
planti.  Tbe  moat  common  fruit-treeii  aro  cherimoyera, 
pine-apples,  papaytLS,  and  anonas.  There  ure  also  extensive 
pianiutiuns  of  sugai  -cajio,  cutton,  tobacco,  and  cocoa.  AInon^ 
tiie  forest-trees  is  llial  which  gives  the  cinchona  bark.  This 
tree  i^  most  frequent  on  the  heights  of  tbe  muuntain-knot 
of  Luxa,  where  it  growt  on  t|ie  eastern  declivities  at  an 
•levttioQ  of  6tf4iO  V  MOO  btH  aJWv*  lit»  level  of  the  aeiu 
Sbeep  mnS  cattle  are  reared  in  mat  numbers,  the  fermar 

esjiccially  in  the  vallo\s  of  the  Aiiuos,  ai;d  on  the  higher  de- 
clivities of  the  UMuiiUiiiis.  IlurMj-,  at.sL'j.  and  mules,  are 
sufficiently  niinieruu-H  to  be  arlu  le>  of  exii  irt.  In  some  dis- 
tricts, especially  in  the  valleys  along  the  coa^t,  a  consider- 
able quanti^  01  wax  is  collected ;  and  still  higher  up  are 
wne  apa(lf  whian  the  coahineal  iiweif  ja  «aared.  Along 
tbe  coaat  a  mum  iaIbiiiiA  whitti  jnioe  ia  uaed  in  dyeing 

purple.  ^     ^  . 

Ei  uaiiur  i>  lets  rich  in  the  precious  raotals  than  the  other 
cT/UiuriL'i  ul'  .South  America  which  comprehend  a  portion  of 
the  Andes.  There  are  several  mines  of  gold  aB4  adver, 
and  a  &w  are  still  worked ;  but  tbe  annual  jpnadnee  is  not 
coMidatabb.  Lead  and  quicksilver  occur  in  aame  places, 
and  in  ethera  aulphur  is  prepared  in  coaaidenble  quantity. 
Sah  is  obtained  fri>in  sea-water  alonj;  the  coast. 

The  population  ul  Ecuador  ih  coiuposetl  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Spaniards  and  ot  the  ;ilMi'.^ini  5.  The  proportion  of 
both  races  is  nut  stated,  but  it  would  appear  that  the  abori- 
gines ooiiistitute  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  population. 
Those  Indiana  who  inhabit  the  elevated  Tallejrs  beloog  to 
tbe  raeeejr  IInb  Fteuviana.  and  apeak  the  Quiehna  language. 
Tb^  are  mostly  agriculturistii,  and  cultivate  their  la^ 
with  mnch  care.  They  apply  themselves  also  to  manufac- 
tures, and  make  coarse  stutfs  of  wool  and  cotton.  The  In- 
dians who  inhabit  the  cabtem  plain  are  much  lower  in 
civihzation.  They  cultivate  only  small  pieces  of  gmund. 
and  apply  themaaivea  almoat  exclusively  to  flshilig  and 
huotipg.  Tbe  Jeaaila  had  made  oonaidecnble  progrees  in 
briogi^g  them  over  to  Christianity  and  civilisation;  but  as 
their  sucoeeaora  did  not  puniue  this  object  with  eqiwl  seal 
iir  -iicre-s  the  misKifinet  decreased  trruaually  in  extent  and 
(Wpulaliun.  The  pohtieul  events  winch  have  taken  place 
since  the  year  1812  have  driven  the  monks  out  of  the  coun- 
try all  the  missioties  are  m  ruinst  and  the  Indians  have 
returned  to  the  foreeti»and  loil  all  marka  of  eivilisaticn. 
The  whole  nopnlatimi  eras  thMidH  t»  nMWMt  in  18tf  to 
mjm,  On  exceMiea  «f  a*  ImUin  kwuM  of  tihe 
Rluo.  Thrce-fcuithanfthapaniintion  tmki  thaajwrtad 
TsDeys  of  the  Andea. 

When  it  formed  a  part  of  the  republic  of  Colombia,  Ecua- 
dor was  divided  into  thrtrc  departments.  We  cannot  learn 
wbathar  a  nav  division  of  the  territory  haa  bean  made  smce 
itt  aepantiMi,  ud  wn  ahaU  (hanfiKv  aotioe  that  wUdi 
cxiiled  belbfe. 

I.  The  doparlineiit  of  Ecuador  or  Quito  extends  alnnj^ 
thecoa^t  from  the  mouth  uf  the  Rio  de  Palias  to  Cape  Pa- 
»ada  and  i-oinpreheiid*  the  two  valleys  uf  Quito  and  id' 
Uambalu  and  Alawu ;  to  which  ia  added  a  portion  of  ihc 
eastern  plains  along  the  upper  courses  of  the  riven>  Yapuri, 
Putumaya,  Nape.  lign.  and  fiaataia.  In  the  elevaied  val- 
leys in  eevctal  plaoaa  are  the  mina  of  antiaBt  nah—  of  the 
ioeaSiand  in  many  districts  there  are  traces  of  the  great  roed 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Incas  led  from  Quito  to  the  soatham 
extremity  of  the  valley  of  Titicaca  (ftom  tbe  equator  to  SV" 
S.  lat.).  Its  principal  wealth  consists  in  iu  extensive  com- 
tlelds,  and  its  nuaereiie  herds  of  she^,  cattle,  asses,  and 
mules:  it  has  also  a  few  mines  of  silver  and  gold.  It  is 
divided  into  three  provinces,  named  from  three  mountains, 
Inbebuia,  the  northern,  Piohineba,  the  central,  and  Chim- 
banuto.  the  noutliern  province.  The  capital  of  tbe  republic, 
the  department,  and  the  central  province,  is  Quito.  [Qt  iro.] 
N<irth  of  thii*  place  lies  S.  Miguel  de  Ibarra,  or  bnedy 
Ibam,  a  well-built  town,  with  about  1-2,U0U  inhabitauU, 
•ad  maanfactures  of  wed  and  cotton :  il  is  the  capital  of 
tbe  province  Imfaobuia.  Not  tu  from  it  ia  Otnvalo,  which 
MM«waehaaiiannib<iffaa«f  w>al  andeattan,  and  MyMO 


Ataeam  and  GMondelat.  but  tkaf  Ma 

foreign  vessels. 

South  of  Quito  is  Tacunga.'with  ."(m n  mhabilants,  which, 
between  16^JB  and  1797,  was  four  times  destroyed  by  earth- 
quakes. Riobamba  was  entirely  destroyed  in  1797.  The 
new  town,  which  was  built  four  or  five  miles  fiurtlier  aoutl^ 
contains  15,000  inhabiunta,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  pt»> 
vince  of  Chimbonao.  In  iu  neighbourhood,  at  Tesoan. 
great  quantttiaa  of  brimstone  are  made.  Hambato.  north- 
east of  Mount  Chimborazo,  with  9000  inhabitants,  and  Gu»- 
randa,  south  of  the  same  mountain,  have  some  commerce, 
owing  to  their  situation  on  the  road  between  Guayaquil 
and  Quito.  The  misaiooes  in  the  eastern  plain  have  1  * 
disappeared. 

%.       department  of  .Guafa^uil  ooBpiehenda  the  

between  Cape  Pasado  and  a  short  &tance  fttnn  the  bMin> 

dary-line  of  Peru,  and  extends  inland  to  the  upper  declivity 
of  the  Andes.  Its  commercial  wealth  consists  in  its  tro- 
pical productions,  especially  in  cocoa,  of  which  there  aro 
extensive  plantations.  It  is  divided  into  two  province^ 
Manubi,  the  northern,  and  Ouayaquil,  tbe  southern.  The 
capital  is  Guayaquil.  £Oiiavaqvil.]  pn  tbahaaluof  the 
Rio  de  Guayaquil  are  fiabayhoyo  anaOaiacol,  whidi  ava 
situated  at  the  points  where  the  river  ceases  to  be  navigable 
at  different  seasons,  and  consequently  on  that  account  are 
Used  as  commercial  depots.  Puerto  Vejo,  a  small  place,  is 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Manabi:  its  harbour  is  at 
Manta.  Another  harbour  is  at  Punta  de  8.  Elena,  when 
much  salt  ia  made.  The  island  of  Puna,  in  the  Baj  of 
Guaya(|ui],  baa  an  area  of  moM  than  300  aooBia  adlea.  At 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaoiarda  it  had  a  population  of  20.0UU 
individuals,  who  are  now  reduced  lo  a  mm  jahermeu.  To 
this  departonoBt  baloiv  tha  Oalapaiaa  Uaada.  [GiaftA- 

PAOOS.J 

3.  The  department  of  Assuay  derivef>  its  name  from  the 
mountain-ridge  which  divides  tbe  valley  of  Ahuiai  finaaaAhat 
of  Cuen^a.  It  eompnshends  the  laat'^aaed  vaUaff,  die 
moimtain-ltnot  of  Jjoxa,  and  a  few  miles  of  aaapooaat  ahmg 
the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  contiguous  to  the  boundary  of  Peru, 
with  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  eastern  plain<«.  In  a 
few  places  ruins  of  antient  temples  and  palaces  occur. 
Cinchona-bark  forms  its  principal  article  of  exportation. 
This  department  contains  many  hards  of  sheep  and  eanle, 
and  the  valley  of  Cueofa  yoincea  grain  hi  abundanea.  A 
km  wiam  an  Annd*  hntnoat  cf  tSaaa  iMb  believa,  aol 
worked  at  nraant.  This  department  is  divided  into  three 

provinces,  Cueiii;a,  which  (umprehends  its  valley  and  the 
sea-coast;  Loxa,  extending  over  the  mountain -region  of  that 
name;  and  Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  in  wbicli  the  valley  of 
the  Amazon  and  the  eastern  plams  are  induded.  The 
aqpital  is  Cueofs.  8640  fiaet  above  Aa  Mi»  a  la%a  bat 
mapnly-bttiU  towm  tpitb  S0UNM1»  or,  according  la  athwit 
M.0IO  inhabitaMt.  It  tiaaaanlenaity  ;  and  aoneinatila- 

tions  (or  e<lucation  have  been  recently  established.  At 
Azogues  are  mmes  ul  quicksilver.  Loxa,  in  a  valley  6768 
feet  above  the  sea,  has  some  fine  churches,  and  10,000  in- 
habitants. It  trades  extensively  in  eiachona-bark.  Zaruma, 
on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Andu^  has  a  population  of 


on  tne  western  oeciiviiy  ox  tne  M9mmt  nas  a  popuiation  of 
6UO0,  and  ainea  of  |;old  and  ailver  in  iu  neighhewifaaaJ. 
The  port  of  Tunbea,  in  the  Bay  of  GuavM^^  the  plaee 

w  here  Pizarro  made  his  descent  on  the  Peruvian  fxA&i :  in 
its  neighbourhood  are  some  mines.  Jaen  de  Bracamoroe 
has  -HJin)  iiih£.bji;int>.  Borja  is  a  small  place,  where  the 
Pongo  de  Manseriche  terminates.  The  misrionca,  in  the 
eastern  plains,  which  formerly  were  numenMa  wd  etdMfe- 
sive,  are  now  reduced  to  a  very  low  state. 

The  mannfrctures  in  cotton  and  wool  an  oonManUa  in 
Quito  as  well  as  in  Ibarra  and  Ouvalo.  The  fbbric  is 
course,  but  stroi^  and  durable,  and  was  formedy  in  great 
request  in  New  Granada,  and  in  several  nea-porU ;  but  its 
use  has  lately  somewhat  diminished  on  Uie  sborea  of  the 
Pacific  Laoe  ol  a  ko<.k1  kind  is  also  made  in  Qoila;  iMt 
there  is  no  other  important  branch  of  industry. 

AU  the  maritime  commerce  of  Ecuador  ia  concentrated 
inltaataf  Guavafiail  (GiMorAatHL],  Irom  whidi  town  than 
is  a  mad  to  Quito,  running  first  along  tbe  banks  of  the 
Rio  de  Guayaquil  to  Caracoi,  and  then  for  some  miles 
through  a  low  and  levi!!  country.  Il  then  begins  to  ascend 
the  western  de<  liviiy  ot  the  Andes,  and  between  Calunih 
and  Guaranda  the  ascent  is  extremely  steep.  From  Gue- 
randa  it  runs  ever  the  plain  to  Hanbeto,  and  thenee  to 
Quite.  The  great  road  whioh  eaaneato  New  1 
Belli iwa thn»#  Iha  kighwlkpaafSoiiate.  It. 
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from  Almaguer  in  NewGiauttila  nur  tiie  PLuamo  dtj  Puru- 
Ruay  (9-lUB  feet  above  the  sea)  :  -  P  i-ioi^j?"  fteO,  and 
hence  ovor  tliu  Piirauio  ile  Boliche  (11,50-1  feet),  and  the 
Alto  dc  Pucara  (1U,400  feet)  to  Ibarra  (7368  feet)  and 
Quito  (9&3C).  In  tiM  Alto  ds  Chuinebe  it  Attains  »n  e]«va- 
tHMi  of  about  ft«t   Hence  it  fimvmw  Hambato 

(88R4  feet),  Riobamba  Nueva  (9472  feet),  and  Alausi  (7984 
feet),  and  attuins  on  the  PAramo  de  Aasuay  lj,53(i  feet. 
In  pa&ying  thiit  range  many  liveH  are  annually  lost.  From 
Cuen7a(8640  feet)  it  run<t  o\-er  the  Alto  de'PuUa  OO.UUO 
feot)  to  Loxa  (6768  feet)  and  hence  to  Aya\-aca  (6992  feet) 
in  Peru.  From  the  latter  place  it  proceeds  to  Truxillo  and 
Lima.  Formerly  European  commodities  were  imported 
into  Ecuador  by  this  road  from  New  Granada,  but  since 
the  opening  of  the  trade  nearly  the  whole  country  receives 
them  ln>nj  Guayaquil. 

Ecuador  was  discovered  by  Francis  Piznrro  in  1526,  and 
eunie  iiiio  tin,-  hands  of  the  Spanianlji  at  the  downfal  of  the 
empire  of  the  Incas.  Hie  Spaniards  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  country  up  to  the  year  1812,  whan  the  coun- 
try declared  against  them.  Quito  was  then  a  part  of  the 
viee-royalty  of  NewJSmnada,  and  it  participated  fully  in  the 
A^uent  vicissitudes  of  the  war,  which  ende<l  in  1823  with 
the  complete  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards.  By  the  conven- 
tion ol  Cucutain  lfi'21,  New  Granada  and  Venezuela  united 
and  formed  one  republic  under  the  name  of  Columbia,  but 
this  union  lastc^l  only  till  1831,  when  these  countries  again 
aaparatecl.  Eeuador.  or  the  aatiant  kingdom  of  Quitc^  was 
then  nhb  separated  fhnnNew  Granada,  and  ainoa  tliat  time 
.  1  -,11  in  Impendent  state.  While  it  was  uiiited 
to  New  Granada  and  Venezuela  the  whole  republic  wa.s 
under  a  central  goremmcnt.  We  do  not  know  whether 
suoh  a  government  has  been  presened  :n  the  new  republic 
ef  Ecuaiuor,  or  if  it  at  uresent  conrists  of  a  n  umber  of  smaller 
atatoa  united  by  a  fi»deral  gomnmiant  (Gondamina,  UUoa, 
HumboUt,  CaMat  in  MolKen*B  TVomHt.) 

EDDA.  The  northern  mythology,  which  in  regard  to 
wild  im«ii;iniilion  and  sublime  conceptions  surpas-ws  that  of 
Greece  or  R'nne.  Muefly  contained  in  two  collections 
called  '  Tlie  Edda^,'  which  hav«  been  handed  down  fiom 
time  immemorial  by  the  scalds,  or  antient  minstrels,  of 
Denmark.  Sweden.  Norwaj,  and  Iceland.  The  word  Edda 
signiilea  Mother  of  Fbettjr.  In  the  beginning  thaae  my- 
thological records  wore  'eommtinioatea  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  afterwards  written  down  with  the  sacred  charac- 
ters of  the  north,  the  Runic  characters,  an  alphabet  which 
the  ScandinaTian.-i  are  !i.aid  to  have  obtained  from  the  sea- 
faring Phteniriar  s  Tlie  Scandinavians  initiated  in  the 
myateries  of  their  religion  the  Saxons,  who  were  forced  by 
Cnarlomagne  to  exchange  It  for  Christianity.  After  the 
eonqpnat  w  the  Saiuma  by  CbariaainpM.the  WKihiiqpara  of 
the  i«li|i^on  of  OiBn  withdrew  to  ledand,  where  the  aaered 
books  of  the  Scandinavians  werr  preserved,  from  which 
Samund  Sigfudson,  a  clergyman,  and  Are  Frode,  the  bitt- 
torian,  coUooted.  hfeoB  the  y«a»  lOM  and  IlISi  the  older 
Xdda. 

This  important  %ml(  eoociaaled  and  forgotten  for 
navly  4M  yaan.  Houevor,  in  dm jnar  1643  a  fine  oopv  of 
thaae  peavaa  was  Ibnnd  by  Bishop  Svensen,  and  published 
in  3  vols.  4to..  containing  the  original  text,  a  Latin  transla- 
tion, and  a  dictioiuury  of  the  northern  mythology.  The 
contents  ct  t lie  lioena  Bnpni|ihoaiaBkOlavaiBd€onTerMtions, 
and  magic  !>ones. 

The  new  Edda,  composed  or  arranged  two  hundred  yeari 
latart  is  aqrstematio  poetical  compendium  of  the  funccr,  and 
is  diVMlad  into  three  books ;  one  dogmatical  or  doctrinal, 
tlM  leeond  narrative,  and  the  third  eriticaL  The  loeiandie 
text  of  this  second  Edda  was  translated  in  the  year  1«40, 

by  Reaenius,  and  hence  it  is  called  tin-  R*  ;4enian  Edda. 

Some  modern  critics  have  end>-a\i.;.i(_(l  to  ((uestion  the 
authenticity  of  these  book"-,  Ynn  their  nl..ji'(Mn/iL,->  been 
completely  refuted  by  P.  CMiiller,  Von  der  Hagen,and  the 
brothers  Grimm. 

The  distinguiahmg  ehanetaiistM  of  the  mythology  of 
tim  Bddaa,  as  eompwed  wHh  that  of  Orei^e  and  Iwme, 

IS  its  fevsteirjQtic  or  rat^rr  epic  uritv,  Tlic  m\'thology 
of  the  (iruck.*  and  Romans  v]iUts  mtii  iiumerijus  branches, 
and  loses  itself  in  the  ocean  of  reril  t.'\i'n;^,  'i'h;it  ri 
Kdda,  on  the  contrary,  prcaenu*  m  the  very  beginning  the 
g«rms  of  one  att-destioy  ing  catastrophe,  of  a  oeation  which 
by  neoeanlir  iwrolvaa  tlie  final  deatnastion  of  the  universe. 
The  cnamaloiT  itaalf  is  truly  originnL  A'^rding  to  the 
Mda,  thsnvna  «M»MlinTCadb«fftn«t  Mlh  hobw,  hot 


only  a  bottomless  deep,  and  a  world  of  mitt  in  which  flowed 
the  fountain  iliat  strives  to  devour  every  thing.  Twelve 
nvcrs  i>«sui  tVom  this  fountain.  When  they  bod  flowed  no 
far  fruui  tlicir  .source  that  the  liquid  which  they  contained 
had  become  bardenad,  thqr  eeaaed  to  flow,  ana  flreie  into 
ice ;  and  one  hiyer  of  iee  aeeunnlating  over  the  other,  tbfl 
great  deep  was  thus  filled  tip. 

Southward  from  tlic  World  of  Mist  wa.-.  the  World  of 
Linhl.  Kroni  tiie  former  proceeded  every  thing  dark  an<l 
cold;  from  the  tatter  whatever  u  warm  and  light  The 
one  was  the  principle  of  wnlh  and  death ;  the  other,  the 

{irinciple  of  love  and  life ;  n  warm  wind  hhiwing  fiom  tbe 
alter  upon  the  ioe  meltad  it.  The  metled  drepa  bacame 
animated  by  the  power  of  him  who  had  sent  the  wind,  and 
from  them  sprung  Ymir  the  (jiant.  and  the  holy  Ash  Ydra- 
hill,  or  tbe  tree  of  life,  uliir;i  ->]  ri  ;uU  i-  rooiit  tliruugh  all 
the  deep,  and  its  brancliei  over  the  univenHi.  Under 
Ymir's  left  arm  grew  a  little  man  and  woman,  and  from 
them  proceeded  the  ioe  giants,  the  heroes,  and  the  goda. 
This  cosmogony  is  tbe  oflfsoring  of  a  northern  viuw  of  naturaw 
It  is  natural  that  ice  ahould  appear  to  the  Scandinavians  aa 
dead  matter,  or  as  the  bad  principle,  and  heat  and  light,  on 
the  contrary,  as  the  erea nm-  ]  ^  ers.  or  good  principle.  The 
contrast  of  these  two  pi  iiu  ipic*  under  ilifferent  symbols,  of 
good  and  bad  i^enii,  heroes,  and  gods,  the  alternate  aj»rend- 
ancy  of  the  one  over  the  other  until  the  tiery  snake  con- 
sumes universal  nature  with  •U'destroyin^  Dames,  forms  the 
eyolua  of  the  great  tmgaJy  ■  emang  the  mcidanis  of  whidi, 
the  death  of  wldtnr.tha  beau  ideal  of  Scandinavian  heroism. 
t!ir  .Arliiili's  nf  the  north,  fonns  one  of  the  most  heart- 
toucLiiii;  tjnisjdtjs.  The  existence  of  one  supreme  rulint^ 
principle,  and  the  acknowledgment  ■!  ,i  ^|llllIllnl  immortul 
soul  111  man,  are  also  traceable  in  ii:tU  n  iit  symbot«  of  the 
Edda.  In  both  Eddaswe  find  also  tht  I  r^i  rud  iments  of  the 
gnat  German  national  epic  poam, '  Der  Niebeluntjen  Lied.* 
Thoae  who  wish  ftr  niith«r  infciinalion  on  thu  subject 
may  consult  JSMt  Samumda  AAw  Awnfa^  and  <«rauBer*a 


may 

Symbolik. 

EDDOES,  the  name  by  which  tl.e  > m  ulent  Caladiuin  is 
known  by  the  blacks  of  the  Gold  Coaiit.  The  leaves  are 
boiled  and  eaten  as  cabbages  with  us,  but  thait  acMlity 
renders  them  unsuitable  ibr  a  Buropoan  palate. 

EDDY  ia  a  cireuhur  motion  of  the  water,  either  in  rivera 
or  in  the  aaa.  It  exists  more  frequently  in  riven  between 
the  pioper  entrant  and  the  counter  current.  The  edges  of 
one  current  brush 1 1 iL  iinstaiMlher  gi^-e  to  a  Mnall  portion 
of  water  a  circular  iiiuuon.  But  an  eddy  is  ai.iKj  produced 
when  the  current,  running  with  some  violence  against  a 
rock  or  elevated  shore,  u  drnen  bock  and  meets  in  tbe  bed 
of  the  river  or  on  the  opposite  shore  another  obstacle  to  ila 
couraa.  In  this  case  the  «ddy  generally  oocupiaa  thegiantoat 
part  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  is  fteqoently  called  a  whirl- 
pool Fdchc;  orrur  in  the  )>ea  !ikewii,e,  where  tv»o  cuirents 
run  pauilkl  Init  in  different  directions,  ns  between  tlie 
Equatoruii  antl  N  inii  African  current.  Whirli  uol ^  also 
occur  frequently  among  rocky  islands  near  a  coa^l. 
f  Whirlpool.] 

EDDYSTONE  or  EDYSTOMB  UGHTHOUSS  h 
constructed  on  the  sloping  side  of  a  foeh  which  bean 

fh>m  Plymouth  south  by  west,  and  from  the  Ram  Head 
south  half  a  noint  east.  It  is  distant  fruiii  tbe  oncltormg 
in  tbe  Sound  four  lea^'ues,  and  from  Ram  Head  about 
three  leiif^ues  and  a  halt,  which  latter  i!^  the  nearest  sliore 
to  the  lighthouse.  The  Isle  of  Maystone  bears  from  the 
lighthouse  about  north-east  by  north,  and  is  aUo  four 
leagues  distant.  All  the  rocks  near  the  house  am  on  the 
eest  side*  atretching  to  the  north  and  aouth,  and  they  are  all 
eoVersd  at  high  water;  but  on  the  west  side  any  thip  may 
sail  close  by  the  house  in  twelve  or  thirteen  fathoms  water, 
and  there  are  no  hidden  rocks.  Towards  the  east  by  north, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  nnlc  finin  ihe  house,  tliere  is  a  rock 
which  never  app^rs  but  at  low  spring  tides.  (Winstaniey's 
LiehiMoute,  kwok  i.,  cap.  II;  Smeaton'a  ASatwft'ea.) 

The  present  adifloa  ia  a  circular  tomraf  atone  awaapiw 
u|>  with  a  gentle  ewe  tan  the  been,  and  gradually  oimP 
nishing  to  the  top,  somewhat  similar  to  tl.o  s^v.  Muk-  of  ibe 
trunk  of  a  tree.  The  upper  extremity  is  tiiusiiLLi  with  a 
kind  of  cornice,  ni  J  i>  surmounted  With  a  lantern  li  iviog 
a  gallery  round  it  with  an  iron  balustrade.  The  tower  is 
furnished  with  a  door  and  windows*  and  a  staircase  and 
ladders  tat  asoMiding  to  the  lantern,  through  the  apartp 
menu  fiir  thoae  who  Map  waleh.  Mr.  Smaaton  uadarMok 
thtt  aidnena  talk  «r  eoMttiulte  the ! 
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tiw  ■pnoK  of  the  y«ar  1756,  and  oompletad  it  in  eoimder- 
Mf  MH  ume  than  was  originally  propoMd,  vliidi  waa  four 
ytm,  In  wder  to  form  his  foundatioa.  Smeaton  accuntaly 
aMMurod  tbe  rery  irregular  surfkoe  of  the  rock,  and  made, 
•  model  of  tt     (Book  ii.,  chap.  II  of  his  Narrative.) 

The  materials  employed  in  building  the  tower  are  moor- 
stone,  a  hard  species  of  granite,  and  Portland  stone.  The 
^nmite  rock  was  partiallv  wurktd  to  furm  the  foundations ; 
and  aa  tlw  btoubiI  joint  would  be  more  subject  to  tta  MtioD 
of  tli»  MR  tJhin  any  othAr,  it  waa  fiuind  naoMMiy  not  only 
tluu  IIm  bed  of  oveiy  stone  riioald  ka«*  a  level  bearing,  but 

that  evpry  nut  i  K  pi-'ce  should  be  grafte*!  into  the  rock,  so 
a,S  to  be  guarUi'  1  h\  ti  Iwrdcr  thereof  at  legist  three  inches 
in  height  abovi  i,  ihich  would  in  reality  be  equivalent  U> 
the  founding  uf  the  buttdmg  in  a  socket  ot°  three  inches 
deep  in  the  shallowest  part.  On  fhe  3nl  of  August,  1756. 
Smeaton  &xed  the  eantre  point  of  tbe  building  and  traced 
out  part  of  the  plan  on  tne  rack ;  and  on  the  6th.  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  work  was  net  out,  (See  the  plan  in  the 
NarraHve,  showing  the  dovcuil  reftessex.)  Ou  the  4th  of 
September,  the  two  new  steps  at  the  bottom  of  the  rock 
and  the  dovetsilk  were  roughed  out,  and  some  of  the  beds 
brought  to  a  level  and  finished,  after  very  great  labour. 
The  atonea  for  tbe  several  connea  were  lengh  wonked  at 
the  qnairioa  aeeoiding  In  wia«»  -drtttghla  nnd»  by  the 
engineer. 

A  part  of  tlte  upper  surface  of  the  roek  having  been  taken 
carefitlly  off.  but  without  the  U!ie  of  gunpowder,  lest  it 
should  loosen  the  ruck,  six  foundation  courses  dovetailed 
together  were  then  rat.ned  on  the  lower  part  of  the  rock, 
which  brought  the  whole  to  a  solid  level  mass.  These 
courses,  with  eight  others  rai^sd  above  them,  form  the 
aolid  bed  of  the  work,  and  taJie  tbe  form  of  the  swelling 
Inmk  of  a  tree  nt  ite  baae.  The  eounee  of  ui«aonry  are 
dovetail* t  ^etlier  in  the  most  skilful  manner,  and  each 
layer  <  i  iuu<Minry  is  strongly  cemented  together,  and  con- 
ne'  t(  il  by  oaken  trenniU  or  plugs,  and  the  whole  strongly 
cramped.  (See  the  various  plana  in  the  Narrative.)  The 
general  we^bt  of  tbe  stones  emplovod  is  a  ton,  and 
•one  Ibw  iie  two  tona.  In  the  aolid  work  the  centre 
itoiMe  were  lied  flnt.  Mid  ell  the  oonnoi  wore  Itied  on  n 
platfonn  and  aoenintdy  dQuited  bolbre  Aey  momhwI 
to  the  rock. 

The  first  U^rhthouse  built  on  theEddystonc  rock  was  cou- 
Btructed  by  Mr.  Winstanley,  a  gentleman  of  Essex,  who 
was  a  man  of  a  mechanical  tun.  His  work  was  begun  in 
1696.  and  completed  in  four  yean .  While  some  repairs 
went  making  under  his  itupection,  the  baildin|(  was  blown 
down  in  a  terrible  hurricane  during  the  night  of  the 
26tb  November,  1 703.  and  he  and  hu  workmen  perished. 
Not  a  ve«tiL;<  .  l  v(  i  pt  some  iron  stancheona  and  a  chain, 
was  left  behind.  It  appears  from  the  drawing  to  have  been 
iOKuihcient  for  oce  of  its  proposed  purpoac»,  durability. 

It  was  not  till  the  spring  of  the  year  1706  that  an  Act 
Wis  Hand  te  relmttduig  the  lighthouse,  and  Mr.  Rudyerd, 
n  mk  mmetr,  waa  employed  by  the  leasee  of  the  ligbthouse 
to  eonetrnet  e  new  building.  Mr.  Rudyerd's  want  of  per- 
sonal experio'ice  was  made  up  by  tin  c:nplovm(  ;it  of  two 
of  the  shipwri^'htu  from  tho  royal  arsenal  at  Woolwich. 

Mr.  Smeaton  was  of  opinion  that  Rudyerd  directed  the  per- 
formance of  his  work  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  ao  aa  ner- 
ftetly  to  answer  the  end  for  which  it  waa  intamdnd,  nata  it 
«Mdoott«fedby  flieinl7M.  The  worm  ■ppoKiihovmB^ 
to  have  afllBeted  tbe  tfnben. 

•Win'>:anl<n's  br.ilrhni;  was  ronstnioted  prinripally  of 
wood,  and  of  llie  hni-ti  "<  sUjvw  ;  RucUcrd's  wan  built 
entirely  of  wood,  except  five  l  our-eji  ui  innor  himif  on  tlu' 
rock.  (See  tbe  plates  in  'A  Narrative  qf  the  BmitUng,  and 
a  Detcription  of  the  Eduttone  14ghtkom$t,*  ^  ^obn 
SnMalon, Civil  Hngineor,  TB  8) 

Mx.  Feator*a  Updionoe,  built  en  tbeBkekRM^  nt  the 
mouth  of  the  Mersey,  and  the  Bell  Rock  MghlhoiMab  off  the 
coast  of  Fife,  are  similarly  eonstructe<l. 

Tho  Eddyst  Mf  luhthouse  has  not  only  the  merit  of 
utility,  but  also  of  beauty,  strength,  and  orifinahty,  and  is 
itMlf  sufficient  to  immortalise  Ult  nno  of  the  architect. 
The  reader  will  And  every  thing  enrioui  and  inteniting 
eonoected  wtdi  thia  undertaking  in  Sneaton'a  iptondid 
folio  above  referred  to. 

Tbe  base  of  the  tower  is  about  ?6  feet  9  inches  in  dia- 
meter, talvi  i:  It  the  highest  part  1  tl  <j  rock.  Tlie  diameter 
at  the  top  of  the  solid  masonry  is  about  19  feet  9  inehes, 
«ii  tte  Mghl  of  tho  Mlid  nMony  is  IS  fbot  ikon  tho 


fotindation.  The  masonry  may  still  be  considered  of  lolid 
eotutruction  to  the  top  of  the  atone  staiicaae ;  the  height  to 
the  top  of  which  from  the  centre  of  the  baie  is  U  net  4 
inehes.  The  height  of  the  tower  ftom  the  centre  is  CI  feat 

7  inches  ;  the  lantern,  tlie  base  of  whirli  i-  t  i  e,  is  24  feet; 
and  the  diameter  of  tho  tower  below  I  lit  coruice  is  1$  feet. 
The  whole  height  is  therefore  85  feet  7  inche%  noOMdillgto 
the  scale  given  by  Smeaton  to  his  drawings. 

The  upper  part  of  the  building,  constructed  of  wood,  wn 
burnt  in  1770.  and  renewed  in  1774. 

SDBLINCK,  GKRARIX  n  distinguiebed  engraver,  and 
likewise  eminent  a^^  a  painter,  was  born  in  I64'J  at  Ant- 
werp, where  ho  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  art ;  but 
it  was  in  FraiK  ■•  l  ilenLs  were  fully  dcvclop<:<l, 

and  the  favours  b<-stowcd  on  hiui  by  Louis  AlV.  induced 
him  to  fix  his  abode  in  that  country.  Among  his  en- 
gravings the  following  are  especially  worthy  of  notice:-^ 
the  Holy  Family,  after  Raphael ;  Alexander  in  the  Tent  of 
Darius,  after  Lebnm ;  the  Ckimbat  of  Cavalrj*,  after  Leo- 
nard! da  Vinci ;  and,  above  all,  theCrucifixion,  aAer  Lebrun. 
Ill  his  larger  plates  of  historical  subjects,  we  too  often  liuve 
reason  to  lament  the  <  hoice;  many  pictures  owe  all  their 
celebrity  to  his  master-hand.  Edelmck  was  e<|uuny  happy 
in  his  por;r7(!ts,  of  which  be  has  left  a  great  number  of  the 
most  anguished  churacteis  of  his  age.  Several  of  them 
are  in  the  collection  of  eminent  men  by  Pnmnlt  A  remarkp 
ably  pure  rad  bnlliant  bnrin,  nbold  nnnner.  eorreet  draw- 
ing, fidelity  to  nature,  and  inimitable  harmony  of  execution, 
place  the  works  of  Edelinck  in  the  highest  nuik  among 
those  of  his  nation.  He  was  engraver  to  the  kinj^,  and 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting,  and  died  at 
Paris  in  1 7U7.  Neither  his  brother  John,  born  1630,  nor  his 
■on  Nidiolaukbero  et  PScik  1660,  equalhid  him  in  hia  art. 

BDBN. 

EDENTATA,  Cuvier's  sixth  order  of  mammiferous  uni- 
mals,  charucleriicd  by  tlie  absence  of  teeth  ill  the  front  of 
the  jaws.  Fli  i:  claws  are  large,  and  they  arc  more  en- 
dowed Willi  strength  than  agihty.  CXJvier  divides  then* 
into  three  tribes. 

1st,  the  TanUgradee.  Example,  the  Sloths  iBradmom, 
Lmn.)  [At.] 

2nd,  tiie  ArmadiUos  {Dasyptu,  Linn.)  [Amcadillo.] 
ChUamfphorHt  [Chlauyphorus]  comea  under  this  tribe,  as 
well  OS  Oi-ycteriipti  AAiiD-VARK],  Myrmeoofkoga  [Axtf* 
£aT£k],  and  the  Puti^oiins  (Mams.  Linn.^ 

The  third  tribe  con.^ists  of  the  MonotrODMS.  [BanDNA; 
OttfiiTHonKYNCBua ;  MuNonutvss.] 

Some  latge  extinct  fossil  animilBi  dm  dUgMtriumt  fw 
instenoe.  belong  to  thia  order. 

EDESSA.  TOnr*.] 

EDFU,  a  small  town  of  Upper  Eg>pt,  on  the  left  bank 
of  tho  Nile,  in  25  N.  lat,  remarkable  lor  its  temple,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  best  preserved  in  Ej^ypl,  though 
much  eacutubcrcd  with  sand  and  rubbish,  tuid  with  the 
huts  of  the  inhabitants,  w  ho  have  built  their  village  around 
and  on  the  top  of  iu  Tbe  outward  acoesa  to  the  temple  in 
between  two  enormous  propyla,  or  tnmeeted  pyremids, 

104  feet  lontj,  37  wide  at  the  base,  and  114  fc«t  high  At 
tho  suiuiuii  ihe  horizontal  section  is  b4  feet  by  20.  On  tho 
fronts  ot  tht'se  moles  immense  figures  arc  sculptured  in  a 
masteriy  style.  Between  tbe  two  propyla  is  the  doorway, 
after  passing  which  we  enter  a  oonrt  161  feet  long  and  149 
widSb  sanounded  with  walls;  on  each  side  of  which  there  is 
a  row  of  pillars  placed  at  some  distance  from  the  side  well, 
the  space  between  the  pillars  and  the  wall  being  roofed 
over  with  stouti,  iorming  a  covered  portico.  From  the  baae 
of  Lliij  p  illars  to  the  top  of  the  stone  covering  is  about 
36^  feet.  The  court  is  now  filled  with  rubbish,  and  encum- 
bered with  wretched  buildinga,  forming  pert  of  the  modern 
village  of  Edfb,  the  remainder  being  built  on  the  roof  of  the 
temple  UscU  From  tbe  entrance  of  tho  eonrt  thOM  is  a 
graaual  ascent  bv  a  kind  of  steps  to  the  prunaos  or  portieo 
of  the  temole,  which  is  supported  by  eighteen  pillars,  six 
in  u  ro's  ,  tne  whole  height  of  it  lioin^'  liLuui  iij  ll<_  t  above 
tho  lowest  level  of  the  court  The  uitt:i  t\>luiLituaUons  of 
the  fhint  pillars  are  budt  up  to  more  than  half  the  height. 
Paming  through  the  pronans.  we  oome  to  a  doorway  leaaiiig 
into  a  aind  of  hypostyle  hall,  66  feet  by  33.  supported  by 
twelve  pUlan,  with  a  flat  roof  formed  hj  hraa  bosms  oif 
stone  crossing  from  each  pillar  to  the  next  in  tne  mme  row, 
the  whole  being  ctnmd  .v  i).  thick  flat  slabs.  The  pillars 
have  the  quadrilateral  two-headed  capital  as  at  Denderah. 
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cne,  from  vfiMi  tliera  an  two  smsll  entrances  to  the  aide 

galleries  wherein  we  see  fli^'hts  of  steps  leading  u]nvards 
to  the  roof  of  the  sokos  ccW.  Procecdini?  onw.mls  tliruufjh 
the  middle  chamber,  wo  pass  into  another  small  one,  with 
an  apartment  on  each  aide  of  it,  probably  for  Uuj  use  of  the 

Srie^tK.  From  this  last-mentioned  chamber  we  enter  the 
oljr  iec«M  itself  nn  oUong  room  about  33  ftet  by  17,  in 
vhieh  the  flgare  of  the  deity  was  placed.  Two  gatleriee 
run  down  on  caoh  side  of  it,  loading  to  a  doorwas  at  the 
luck  of  it,  by  which  the  priest*  might  walk  into  a  large  hut 
pi-rCwily  retire<l  space  all  round  the  saiictviary,  or  rnijjht 
ascend  on  the  roof  by  a  fli^ibt  of  steps  to  enjoy  the  air  attd 
light  on  the  terraced  roof,  for  below  they  had  no  light  at  all, 
except  it  might  be  from  small  epertores,  throu^  which  the 
Pelluie,  who  now  live  on  Ae  roof  with  their  nmilies  and 
cattlob  discharge  all  their  dirt  into  the  temple.  The  cham- 
bers of  the  Sekos  serve  them  as  repositories  for  grain  and 
other  commodities.  It  will  be  observed  that  from  the  co- 
vered gallery  or  portico  on  each  side  of  the  outer  court 
there  Is  a  path  continued  all  round  the  temple,  between 
the  outer  and  the  inner  walls.  Probably  the  vulgar  were 
allowed  the  uie  of  ihie  walk,  as  a  thick  wall  was  between 
them  and  the  aHitmente  devoted  to  the  priests  and  the 
worahip  of  die  deity;  fbr  none  hot  the  priests,  and  pro- 
bably tlie  kin;.'s,  were  admitted  into  the  inner  apartments, 
much  less  into  the  adytum  or  saucluary.  which  contaiued 
the  repre^entatllJn  of  the  deity.  Tlie  temple,  as  well  as 
every  part  of  the  wall,  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and 
ftgnree.  The  outer  wall,  which  joins  the  two  propyla  and 
eonjpletely  incloses  both  th«  oourt  end  the  temple  is  414 
ftet  on  eeeh  of  its  longer  sides,  and  154  on  its  uiorter  ride 
at  the  back  of  the  temple. 

Tlie  temple  of  Edfu  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Den- 
derah  for  pre8«irvatii>n,  and  ih  superior  to  it  in  mapiiflcence. 
The  propylnon  is  the  largest  and  most  perfect  of  any  in 
Egypt ;  it  contains  several  apartments  in  the  interior,  which 
teoehre  light  by  square  apertures  in  the  sides.  The  en- 
Innee  eourt  is  the  only  one  to  be  seen  in  Egypt  in  such 
perfection,  though  completely  encumbered  with  Arab  huts. 
Tlie  pronaos  or  portico  is  magnificent,  but  unfortunately 
above  three-fourths  of  it  are  buried  in  rubbish.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  temple  of  Edfu,  although  built  much  later  than 
many  of  the  (Others,  being  generally  atlribuled  to  the  a-^o 
of  the  Ptolemies,  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  specimen 
remainine  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  which  can  give  a  good 
idea  of  Qw  lespeotms  piopoition  and  diitribntion  of  the 
diflitrent  parte  of  theb-  exterior  aopeaninoe  when  entire, 
and  the  strength  of  those  Pjrmidabte  citadels,  which,  while 
they  Burved  as  a  protection  to  the  town,  commanded  the 
respect  of  the  inhabitants,  and  prevented  or  defeated  any 
attempts  to  dit^puie  the  authority  of  their  priestly  rulers. 
(See  British  Muteuniy  Egvptian  Antiqukitf,  t«t.  L,in  the 
Library  £utertaitting£noutUlgt,  with  n gromd-plm 
of  the  temnle  of  Bdfri ;  Beboni ;  slid  Wflkinson'e  General 
yiar  nf  Mgypt.)    [EcvmAN  ArchitkCture.] 

EDGAR,  surnamed  the  Peaceable,  was  the  second  and 
youngest  son  of  King  Edmund  1.  by  his  wife  Elgiva,  or 
Xlsriva.  He  appears  to  have  been  born  in  943,  and  conse- 
quently was  only  al  it  t  i  cc  years  old  at  his  father's  death 
in  946.  His  brother  Edwy,  or  Eadwy,  may  have  been  a 
vear  or  perhaps  two  years  oMer.  In  ^ese  drcdntitaiiees, 
i!draunas  brother  Eiarod  was  unanimously  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed him  by  the  Witenagemote.  On  the  death  of  Edred, 
hu'.vever,  ui  'J5;>,  Edwywas  placed  on  the  throne;  and  at  the 
mmo  time  hi*  brother  Edgar  was  apjJointH  L"i"fvm<»r  or  *ub- 
regulus  of  Mercia,  which  was  still  considered  as  a  distinct 
though  subject  kingdom.  When,  about  two  jcuk  after  hh 
accession^  tbe  enmitybetwecn  Edwy  and  the  church  interest 
broke  out  Into  an  open  quatrel,  the  Vevvio  of  Mercia  and 
Northumbria,  instigated  to  rewthyniwiWrtiop  Odo,  or  at 
least  timing  their  m  ovement  veij  opportunely  for  the  pur- 
pojies  of  the  clerical  party,  placea  Ertj^ar  at  their  head  and 
proclaimed  hiin  king.  It  was  finally  arran^'ed  that  Edwy 
should  retain  the  sorcreigiily  of  the  territory  to  the  south 
of  the  TluuiteB,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  kin^om  should 
be  made  ever  to  Edgar.  The  death  of  Edwy,  however, 
aboitt  a  year  after,  niade  Sd^r  Idnf  of  «ll  En^and 

The  celebrated  Uun^tan.  banished  by  Edwy.  had  been 
r»'caUi:d  b\  Erl^ar,  and  uiaile  his  chief  counsellor,  as  Hion 
as  bu  found  him<.vlf  e^iabh:>hed  as  king  of  the  country  to 
the  north  of  the  Thames.  Being  as  yet  only  in  his  six- 
teenth year  tor  perhaps  not  qtilte  so  old)  when  be  beoame 


I  friU  king,  he  was  of  course  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
,  monks  and  clergy,  whose  instrument  he  had  hitherto  been, 
Duiistan,  already  bisliop  both  of  Worcester  and  London, 
was  now  |)romoted  to  the  primacy,  as  well  as  restored  to 
his  abbey  of  Glastonburj',  and  became  the  chief  director  of 
affairs  both  in  church  and  state.  The  government  of  the 
kingdom  by  Edgar,  under  tins  gqidanoe  of  this  eecliaifBetie^ 
Was  unquestionably  eondueted  widi  rennrkeUe  ability  otifl 
success.  Throughout  the  whole  reign  England  remained 
undisturbed  by  war;  the  northern  pirates,  who  bad 
haras  I  i  h-  i  nlry  so  incessantly  fbi'  150  years  before, 
and  whu,  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Edi^r.  renewed 
their  attacks,  and  did  not  desist  until  they  bad  effected 
its  conqnestt  were,  durmf  hia  lilb^  detenreii  from  show* 
ing  themselves  on  the  Enktish  coasts  Vfthe  nowerflil 
naval  force  that  was  kept  up  by  this  king.  The  old  writers 
make  the  fleet  of  Edgar  to  have  consisted  uf  3600  ships. 
'  The  number,"  says  a  modern  historian,  m  a  somewhat  de- 
cisive st)  le  of  narration,  *  appears  to  rae^tnormous:  I  have 
therefore  retrenched  a  cipher.'  (Lingard.  Hitl.  In 
this  fleet,  which  was  divided  into  three  8quadnna»  Ednu: 
is  said  by  Malmsbury  to  have  every  Eaater  efaeamnavv' 
gated  the  island  in  person :  bat  tbts  story  teMU  to  be 
merely  one  of  the  impmbabie  inventions  by  wMdt  Edgar's 
monkish  admirers  have  laboured  to  magnify  his  name.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  we  ought  not  to  regard  in  the 
same  light  what  some  uf  the  chroniclers  tell  us  about  his 
making  annually  a  progress  throuj^h  tlie  different  pro- 
vinces of  his  kingdom  for  the  administration  of  justice. 
Another  work  of  great  public  benefit  which  is  acttributed  to 
him  ii  tlie  lefbrmetion  of  the  eotnage.  He  is  «lso  said  to 
have  freed  Wales  from  wolves  by  commuting  the  money 
tribute  imposed  upon  the  Welsh  by  his  predecessors  for  a 
tribute  of  .'UiU  heads  of  these  animals  annually;  by  which 
means  the  wolves  were  extirpated  in  four  years.  But 
there  were  wolves  m  England  long  after  this.  Ed^r  hat 
been  chiefly  lauded  by  the  monki^  annalists  fiw  his  resto* 
ratkm  of  the  chtttch  both  to  {ts  antieat  poaauMiona  and  n> 
a  more  perfect  ?-tate  of  discipline  than  it  nad  probably  ever 
before  known.  Under  the  vifforous  adrntnistration  ofDun- 
stan  and  his  subservient  associates  Elhelwold  and  Oswsld. 
the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Worcester,  the  married 
clergy  were  at  length  removed  almost  to  a  man  from  the 
cathedrals  and  abbeys;  and  no  fewer  than  fifty  four  monas- 
teries were  founded  or  restored  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom*  and  filled  with  monks  as  well  M  nehly  endowed. 
Tbev  wete  all  subjected  to  the  Benediefloe  fule. 

The  laws  of  Ft]  gar  that  have  been  preserved  consist  partly 
of  some  enactmenis  touching  the  payment  of  the  tithM  ana 
other  chuit-h-dues,  and  partly  of  ft  few  civil  regulations 
chictiy  relating  to  the  imnrovcment  of  the  police  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  better  aominiMrstion  oT  iustice.  One  1*8 
difiMted  aj^nst  the  crime  of  VMiicious  defionation,  and 
enacts  that  if  die  ftlstllodd  of  ^le  evil  Tcport  ean  be  jmved, 
the  defamer  should  eilber  have  his  ton'^ue  cut  ottt  (that 
was  no  doubt  thought  a  peculiarlv  appropriate  punishroeBl), 
or  should  redeem  it  with  the  value  of  h-  hiiiri,  that  is  to 
bay,  should  pay  the  sum  at  which  his  life  wa^  valued  ac- 
cording to  the  class  of  society  in  whiisli  he  Was  ranked.  An- 
other directs  tbat  the  Wincheolnr  m«aaim  sfaoold  be  the 
standard  fbr  the  kingdom.  TheM  laws.  Iiewever,  werexmly 
enforced  in  the  Saxon  orovinces  of  Edgar's  dominion!*  To 
his  Danish  subjects,  who  occupie<l  nearly  or  fully  half  the 
kint'dom,  he  appears  to  have  only  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  some  ot  the  English  law».  The  tnajorlty  of  these 
Danes  resident  in  England  were  still  pagans,  and  were  go> 
vemcd  by  earls  of  their  own  nation,  though  thcjr  acknow- 
ledged the  supremacy  of  the  Saxon  king ;  and  it  was  not 
till  towards  the  close  Of  die  reign  of  the  Conffassor  that  the 
authority  of  the  EngllBh  law  was  fully  extended  ot«r  the 
lart  of  the  country  which  they  occupied.  Edgar  however 
lad  spent  Ins  earliest  years  among  the  Danes,  and  it  was  b\ 
their  aid  chiefly  that  he  had  acquired  his  fir^l  throne  :  thesi- 
circumstances  at  one«  attached  them  to  him,  and  gave  him 
great  influence  over  them;  and  this  good  undensiandiag 
•ppeaia  to  have  fbrmed  •  chief  pert  of  the  atgengiih  Irii 
gomnnent,  and  to  have  vetyeaMntially  eentiilrailM  to  Ike 

preser\'ntion  nf  the  tfattquiUfly  wllieh  the  kft^jdm  imJ|jJ<ll 

during  his  reiirn. 

The  monkish  chroniclers  give  thekifiiest  descriptions  of 
the  power  and  extensive  authority  of  this  king,  telling  as 
that  he  was  acknowledged  as  their  supreme  lora  by  all  the 
kingaof  Biitaia  and  the  aumnadiif  Wandk  Ite 
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rtnry  toH  in  the  Saxon  chr  nirlc  and  elsewhere  of  his 
having  bocn  rowed  in  his  b  irt^e  ua  the  Dee  by  iho  eight 
-ubject  kinj^  of  Sc  ti I  hkI.  t  umherland,  Anglesey  with  the 
Ii»le  of  Mitn  and  the  Uebruloii,  Wt^Hnorukud,  Galloway, 
North,  South,  and  Middle  Wales,  is  well  known.  It  is  aUo 
aflknMd  that  Um  gcMterpMrt  of  InUod  had  submitted  to 
iMMtboritf.  Tm  dunuBioB  vhich  he  arrogated  to  bim- 
»elf  appears  in  foot  not  to  have  been  inferior  to  what  we 
find  cuiiined  for  him  by  his  f«ne|?\'riHts.  Aroon^  the  titles 
assumed  by  him  on  his  ^r.i'.^  lu  J  m  ( !iarl<  i  -  are  '  Edfrarus 
Am^rum  Basileus,  omniuniquti  regum  iU!«utai'uni  uccani 
qua**  Britanniam  eireumjat'out,  cunciaruinque  iiutiuimm 
quae  infira  earn  includuntur,  impenUor  el  Doimous' — '  Rax 
et  Primioerius  toeius  Albionis*— *  Basileus  dileota*  ioaiilM 
AlhiPtti^mbditai  notrn  ao^tra  8Mtta(iu>,CumbrQn^^ 
Mqm  BrittoBum,  at  omnium  eireameiimi  tegionum,'  see 
These  '  p  mpou;*  and  boastful  titl  's,'  obscn'es  Mr.  Turner, 
'smnetiiuea  run  to  the  leiigtii  ui  kllecn  or  eighteen  line*.* 
Much  tlifficalty  in  hcliOTns^  that  thw  assunjiHmii  of  jhjwer 
bad  an  J  real  foundation  is  octmiuntid  by  ihu  absence  u{  any 
raeaid  or  notice  of  the  sabjugation  of  the  more  important 
of  tlMM  amMvamg  kini^oms  by  any  of  the  Aq^o-Saxon 
moDMcfaa.  vnmtflTOBtewhappeiiedrorinstaiMBtABtcould 
p<i>usibly  have  induced  the  king  of  Scotl.ind  to  acknowledge 
himself  m  thi*  manner  as  the  vossul  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land .'  The  pa<  ififi  character  claimed  for  the  rei^ii  of  Edgar, 
■*  hn  i!i  mtfi  never  to  liave  had  occasion  to  draw  the  sword 
against  an  enemy,  makes  it  still  more  difficult  to  uiiJ*^  r- 
slaod  lioiv  b«  slwald  tkm  bavo  oomneliod  all  bia  oeigh- 
htun  to  do  Um  hom^  amk  tnlw  hitt  tat  ihtk  loi4  and 
master. 

The  monkish  writers,  with  whom  Edgar  is  such  a  fkvcmr- 
itp,  have  not  altogether  coooealed  the  fact  that  he  was  no 
nAuil  in  his  morals.  Even  Lin^ard  iveuni^  to  admit  that 
one  story  is  tolerably  well  autheuiu-ated,  whicli  atiril)uteM 
to  him  the  violatioft  of  a  lady  of  mtble  birlb,  and  that  tov> 
while  she  WW  iMidral  in  a  ronveut.  Another  <*>lil  of 
lus  havingi  on  om  DrraiiioB.  uribircKl  one  of  hia  nobles,  whoa* 
goeat  bo  waa»  to  gin  him  bu  dauf bter  Ibr  a  bedftllow, 
and  of  the  you lady's  honour  1ia\  iiiir  bocn  save  !  by  her 
mother  •ubstitiiting  lor  hur  a  handsome  slavu,  with  whom 
t(i>-  king  woH  m  well  pleased  ibat,  atter  di«covering  the  de- 
<xption.  he  look  her  to  court  and  rvtained  her  for  some  years 
I'.  ht»  iuvouniii  mistrefia.  He  was  twice  married,  first  to 
Elileda  tfaa  Faift  by  wbwn  be  bad  a  aon,  Edward,  who  suc- 
ewded  bin;  and,  aoeoncUy,  to  BUrida*  tbe  daughter  of 
Ord(»ar,  Earl  of  Dtevonshiro,  who  bore  him  Edmund,  who 
i\uA  til  his  mfaucy,  and  Etlielred,  lor  whom  his  infamous 
oj-itber  opened  a  way  to  ilie  ihrone  by  the  minder  of  Ed- 
ward. TIm;  circumstances  of  tbe  mania^c  oi  Edgar  and  El- 
fndft — the  commisiiion  given  by  the  kiii|<  id  Ethelwold  to 
viut  tbe  lady  and  aaeartain  the  truth  of  the  reports  of  her 
beauty — thBliaaehaty  of  Ethelwold,  who  represented  her  to 
hu  royal  master  as  unworthy  of  b«  feoio^  and  tbao  nwcried 
lier  himself— the  discovery  by  her  and  Bdgar  of  tbo deceit  that 
had  been  practised  on  both  of  them— and  the  subsequent 
aMassination  by  the  kin:^  of  Ins  unfmihful  eimsisarv  are 
related  by  Malra-sbury  on  the  fuilli  ot'  an  antient  Lalloil. 
Then  ia  notbiog  in  the  character  cither  of  El£t  ula  or  Edgar 
tbataMdooCMMHItta  Any  difficulty  in  believing  the  story. 

Bdfir.  ibr  aom  laaMn  vbieb  doM  not  ohsarly  appear, 
wn  not  aolMnidy  eiovncd  tiD  tha  tmrtflootb  jfaar  aftier  he 
*u  ci-eded  to  tbe  throne.  The  ceremony  was  oerformod  at 
Aki  inaaceastre,  that  is,  Bath,  wu  the  I  lih  oi  May,  973.  He 
.iwd  only  two  }cajs  lontior,  dying  in  j,  wlien  he  was  »uc- 
r«<Mit'd  by  bi»  eldest  son  Edward,  aAerwardii  designated  the 
Marl  vr. 

AtJGABL  ATHEUMO,  that  is,  Edgnr  of  the  blood 
rafiLor  PMneeBdgae,  as  iraabould  now  i>ay.  [Athklinu.] 

The  personage  commonly  understood  in  English  htstory  by 
tbi>  title  i*  ^igar.  tbe  grandson  of  King  Ecunund  Ironside 
tlirouiih  his  son  Edward  suruamed  the  Outlaw.  Edward 
and  hi»  broiber  bad  been  M;iit  from  England  by  Canute  in 
1017,  the  year  after  his  ai  ic^Mon.  to  his  balf-l>njthi  r  Ulavc. 
king  of  Sweden,  by  whom  it  was  probably  intended  that 
they  should  be  made  away  vith;  but  Olavc  ^axed  the  livc« 
of  tbe  children,  and  bad  lb«m  fenovod  to  tbe  court  of  tbe 
king  .>f  Hungry.  All  tbo  Bngliah  bistoriam  mako  tbe 
n  ur,^arian  king  by  whom  ibey  were  received  to  be 
S  iloiuon  ;  but  this  nii.?i  bo  u  miittake.  for  that  kinu;  did  not 
«Kuud  tbe  ibrone  till  io'jJ,  an<l  was  only  born  m  1051. 
XiM  king  of  Hungary  at  the  time  when  the  cluldrea  of 
ligniiia  Ii«Mid»  mm  aoot  lo  tbat  counny  Steyben 


I.,  who  reigned  frcfm  1001  to  1038.  Tbe  atory,  a»  com- 
monly related,  goes  on  to  state  that  one  of  the  brothers, 
Edmund  (or,  as  some  call  him,  Edwin),  married  a  daughter 
uf  tbe  UuQgaruui  king,  but  died  without  issue;  and  that 
the  other.  Edward,  married  A^tha,  the  daughter  of  the 
Bmpeior  Henry  II.  and  the  siatw  of  Quaon  Sopbia,  tba 
wife  of  Solomon.  Here  again  tbere  mint  bo  aonw  gmat 
misuke;  for  tbe  Emperor  Henry  U.  never  had  any  chil- 
dren. Who  Agatha  really  was,  therefore,  it  u  impoaaible 
lo  ikiy.  She  bore  to  bur  husband^  bmidm  BdgM^  tVD 
j  daun;btfn>,  Marv;aret,  oud  Christina. 

Edgar,  as  well  as  his  sisters,  must  have  been  bom  in 
Hungary;  but  ihe  year  of  bis  birth  baa  not,  ve  believe, 
btan  recorded.  H  is  father,  after  an  osile  of  forty  yean, 
«w  aontfor  to  England,  in  1(IA7,  bk  uncle  King  Ed- 
watd  tbe  CtenfaHor.  who  professed  an  intention  of  acknow- 
ledging him  as  next  heir  to  ilic  crow  n  :  the  Outlaw  accord- 
ingly came  to  this  country  with  hi»  wife  and  cbUdiren,  but 
ho  was  never  admitted  to  his  uncle's  presence,  and  he  died 
shortly  after,  not  without  the  suspicion  of  foul  play,  wbieb 
one  hypotheiia  attnbuigs  to  Earl  Harold,  another  to  th» 
duke  of  Nonnudy.  Xbaro  ia  notbtog  lilm  jmt^  bowerer, 
of  tbe  Etdlt  ui  dthar.  The  event  in  tbe  mami  time  was 
generally  cons>idered  as  placing  youn^  Edi;;u-  in  the  position 
of  his  father  as  lieir  to  the  crown;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  now  that  the  title  of  the  Aibeliug  (which  had  been 
borne  by  bis  father)  was  assum«^  by  or  eonforied  upon 
hiui.  lie  waa  at  any  rate  the  Confessor's  naeraat  nlntim { 
and  if  Edmund  Xronaide,  firora  whom  be  apnmg,  me  ille- 
gitimatOb  M  «one  baw  auppoaed,  tbe  cueumstanee  of  bia 
having  worn  the  orown  seems  to  lia>-e  been  regarded  as 
Buffident  to  wipe  away  the  stain,  and  to  bring  lus  da- 
scendantM  into  the  regular  li  iitf  of  the  succession.  All 
Edmund's  brotbern  and  half-brothers,  with  the  exception 
of  the  reiuniiit;  kitig,  had  peiisbed,  mo^t  of  them  having 
been  cut  off  by  Canute  and  the  other  kings  of  the  Daouh 
stock ;  and  tba  Oonfrasor  himself  and  his  grandnepbeir* 
young  Bdflu;  were  now  tbe  onlj  ramatning  male  dmeend- 
anla  of  Kthdred  If. 

Ed^^ar  was  st;ll  iii  F.nglaiul  when  tlic  Confessor  died  in 
January',  lufifa;  but  h«  was  ye!  very  young,  and  appeared 
to  be  fi  i  111  in  mind  a»  well  as  lu  inKly,  untl  therefore  was 
in  now  ise  tlttod  either  to  take  a  part,  or  to  be  umd  as  aa 
instrument  by  others,  in  tiie  first  tumult  of  the  conteat  in 
which  two  such  enaraetie  apicita  aa  Harold  and  tbe  Normea 
William  now  jwaoeecbd  to  tir  tbeir  strength.  Insignificant 
as  be  waa>  however,  from  nis  (lersonal  L-nJowiuerils,  tho 
Atbeling  derived  an  inijHiriant  e  frum  liis  de^sceni  and  li.s 
position  wliich  aficrwanls  occasioned  bim  to  be  cuiihpi- 
cuously  brought  fot  ward  uii  varioun  occasions,  «uni  Ima 
made  him  an  historic  character.  On  the  destruction  of  the 
power  of  Harold  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  he  was  actually 
proclaimed  kinjt  by  the  citizeoe  of  London;  but  on  the  ap- 
pniaeb  of  tbe  Omquerar,  be  was  one  of  the  first  to  go  lo 
mm  et  Berltbamatead  and  to  oifer  full  submi$eion.  He 
then  took  up  his  residonco  at  the  court  of  Willmm,  who 
allowed  him  to  retain  the  earldom  of  Oxtuid,  which  had 
bLuii  bestnwcd  upon  him  by  Harold.  When  the  Conquetvr 
liio  following  year  visited  his  Norman  dominioust  we  find 
him  taking  the  Athelitig  in  his  train,  la  IMS,  however 
(the  Saxon  Chrenide  wye  in  ia6?»  budoe  a  iwt«  toon  the 
discrepancy  of  tbe  eutboritiea  as  to  tbia  and  other  lates  in 
Lord  Hailes's  Annals,  A.n.  WjCiH),  Edirar  apiH-'ars  lu  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  di.-cunieatcd  N<;rllnimlnian 
lords  Maerleswegen  (or  Mark'swinci,  tJ<i;pa[nc,  and  oihcs, 
wlio,  deserting  tbe  Norman  eonqiieror.  earned  tbe  heir  uf 
the  Saxon  hno  and  his  mother  and  Kuttsrs  with  them  to  tbe 
court  of  the  Scottish  King  Malcolm  Canmore.  This  move- 
ment was  attended  with  important  consequences.  Malcolm 
soon  after  married  Edgar's  eblcst  sistij  ^largaret.  and  of 
this  marriage  came  Matilda,  whose  union  (a.d.  1100)  with 
Hi  nry  I.  of  England  was  the  first  step  towards  tbe  recou' 
filetueut  of  the  Suxon  and  Norman  races.  Meanwhile 
Edgar  and  ins  tiiends  were  followed  to  Scotland  by  many 
other  Sa.\on  fugitives,  who  were  tbe  means  of  introdneing 
into  that  oouiitry  much  of  the  soperkr  civilization  of  the 
aoutbeni  nut  of  the  isl^md.  A  eoaneetion  between  Scut- 
kiid  and  Hungary  apneers  elio  to  have  ariaen  out  of  thia 
flight  of  Edgnr  and  ibe  subeai|aent  marriege  of  hie  aiater 

with  the  Scott  is  b  kirn,'. 

It  was  Hot  iiiteiHlLTl  however  by  Cospalric  a tid  his  asso- 
ciates that  Scotland  should  serve  them  merelv  aa  a  place 
ofielbgiB.  A(cwerfta«»olbdeniEfwesinmel»telylmiMd 
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SlAlnst  tbe  English  king,  ill  #hich  they  and  their  prot<g£ 
dgar  were  stsociated  with  the  men  of  Northumberland 
and  Sweyn  Estridst-n  tLi  kin;»  of  Denmark.  The  united 
forces  of  these  seveiaV  powers  stormed  the  c&ittle  of  York  on 
the  22nd  of  October,  I  (169,  and  put  the  Norman  garrison  to 
the  sword  ;  on  which,  acconUng  to  some  authorities,  Ed^ar 
Atheling  was  a  second  \im»  Mtiially  proclaimed  king.  But 
the  approach  of  William  won  compelled  him  to  lly  fur  hii« 
and  be  again  took  refuge  in  Scotland.  Here  he  ap- 
yoafh  to  have  roinained  inactive  till  the  year  1U73,  when  he 
\vas  apuin  iniUn'cd  to  engage  in  a  sfbeme  for  Biinoying  the 
English  king  at  the  instigation  of  Philip  kin^  of  Kiiince. 
whi»  invited  him  to  cxiine  to  that  cuuntry,  promising  to  give 
hira  some  place  of  strength  from  which  he  might  attack 
eitbor  Engluid  at  HwmiaAj,  Sdigar  on  thia  ant  out  with 
a  ftw  ships;  bnt  h«  was  wreelced  in  a  storm  on  tin  maatof 
Northumberland,  from  wliich  he  witli  difllculty  made  his 
escape  for  tiie  third  tinn>  to  ScolUtHl,  in  a  jstale  of  almost 
complete  destitution.  He  was  now  advised  by  his  brother- 
in-law  Malcolm  to  make  his  peace  with  William;  and  that 
king  having  received  his  overtures  AiTOUTably,  he  proceeded 
to  Bnglaod,  where  WilUam  gave  him  aii  apaMneikt  in  bis 
pahue,  and  a  iwHj  allowvnoe  of  a  pound  of  tilver  Ibr  his 
"upport.  In  thi*  slate  of  dependence  he  remained  for  soinr 
years  ;  but  at  leni^th  he  seems  to  have  gone  over  to  Nor- 
mandy, where,  after  the  death  of  tlie  Conqueror,  his  son  Duke 
Robert  made  the  Saxon  jirmce  aeraat  of  some  lands.  The 
grant,  however,  for  ^omc  reason  iniMldoes  not  appear,  was 
BOon  resumed,  and  the  Atheling  waa  compelled,  for  the  fourth 
time,  to  betdie  himielf  to  Soottand  in  1091.  In  the  end 
flf  the  same  year  it  is  related  that  a  peace  was  effected  by 
the  good  offices  of  Edgar  and  Duke  Robert  between  Mal- 
colm and  William  Rufus,  when  their  armies  were  met  and 
ready  to  engage,  in  Lothene  or  Loidt*  (that  is,  most  probably, 
the  part  of  Scotland  now  called  Lothian,  then  considered 
«s  n  part  of  England).  On  this  oecasion  Edgar  waa  recon- 
ciled to  the  English  king,  and  he  again  took  up  hie  abode  at 
the  eourt  of  William.  In  Januaxy,  109^  however,  Duke 
Robert  and  he  suddenly  withdrew  together  to  Normandy ; 
and  not  long  after  MaU-olm  and  William  were  again  at  war. 
The  Scottish  king  fell  in  a  conliiet  with  an  English  force 
commanded  by  Robert  de  Muubray  near  Alnwick  on  the 
13th  November,  1U'J3;  his  eldest  son  Edward  was  slain 
with  him  ;  and  bis  Queen,  the  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling, 
died  three  daya  after,  having  only  survived  to  learn  the  low 
of  her  husband  and  her  aon.  immediately  after  thh  we 
read  of  Edgar  fci'Ti-lns;  the  children  of  bis  dcK-casr-d  brofher- 
kci-law  and  sij»tei  riuiu  the  attempts  of  ibeir  uncle,  Donald 
Bane,  who  had  usurped  the  81-011  isli  throne,  and  conveying 
them  to  a  place  of  safetv  in  England,  a  circomstaDcc  that 
would  apparently  imply  that  he  had  himself  xetarned  to 
that  eoutttiy  ik«m  Normandy,  aad  onoe  more  secured  the 
proleetion  of  the  Bn|^^  king.  Here  he  seems  to  have  re< 
maiiied  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Rufus.  In  1 097 
he  is  recorded  to  have  raised,  with  the  approbation  tind  aid 
of  that  king,  a  body  of  troops,  and  m;irrlic<l  with  tin  in  iiiti 
Scotland,  where  he  drove  Donald  Bane  from  the  throne, 
and  placed  on  it  his  nephew  Edgar,  the  son  of  Malcolm. 
One  account  makes  him  to  have  immediately  after  this 
joined  his  old  ftimd  RolMrt  dttkeof  Normandy  in  the  Holy 
Land  with  a  flMree  of  S0,000  men.  collected  fh>m  all  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland;  hot  thu  part  of  his  story  is  neither 
well  supported,  nor  very  probable  in  itself.  It  is  certain 
however  that  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  Ixitwecn 
Henr)'  I.  and  his  brother  Robert,  a  few  years  :  'lie  ic-  ; 
oesaioD  of  the  former  to  the  English  throne,  Ed^ar  was 
fcimd  ontlia  aids  of  Robert,  although  the  recent  marriage  of 
Ida  sister  to  H«iuv  m%ht  he  sapposad  lo  lwv«  attached  him 
to  the  inteierti  of  tiiat  vrinoe.  He  tras  one  oP  the  prison* 
era  taken  by  Henry  attne  decisive  battle  of  Tinrbbrai  on 
the  ?7th  of  September,  1106,  in  which  Robert  finailv  lo^t 
his  dukedom  and  his  liberty.  The  victor  Iio'm  ver  in  iii  d 
the  Saxon  prince  with  more  lenity  or  contempt  than  he 
showed  in  his  treatment  of  his  own  brother.  Soon  after 
being  broaght  to  England,  Bdgar  was  restored  to  liberqr ; 
nnd  seme  ■SoDonts  state  that  he  subsequently  visited  Phlw- 
tine.  But  the  remainder  of  his  history  is  vcrj"  obscure. 
Mahnsbury  only  informs  us,  without  sjHJcifying  any  date  of 
bis  decease,  that  he  died  in  England  after  having  lived  to  a 
good  old  age,  without  ever  having  been  marrmd  or  having 
had  any  issue,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  a  weak 
hut  inoflEmsive  and  w«l-intcntioned  man.  He  has  certainly 
tlm  diatiartion  of  being  nbont  (h*  meet  inatpU  hmo  efivy- 


thing  like  romance  on  record,  and  the  narrative  of  his  liib 
maybe  quoted  m  a  curious  instance  of  the  interert  tfaatwiD 
be  sometimes  awakened  by  the  position  and  fiwttUMaolMI 

individual  howevijir  peDKinully  luiiiguillcant. 
EDGE.  [.Vrris.! 

EDGEHILL.   [Charles  L  of  EireuufD.] 
EDGEWORTH.  RICHARD  LOVKLL.  an  iugeuwm 
mechanical  philoeopher,  but  better  known  as  the  flttfier  and 
literary  associate  of  Maria  Edgeworth.  was  bom  at  Bath,  in 

1744.  He  was  descended  from  an  English  family,  which 
had  settled  in  Ireland  in  the  reigu  of  queen  Eluaheth, 
and  re.Htded  at  Edgeworth-town.  in  the  county  of  Longford, 
where  Ims  boyhood  was  chictiy  spent.  A  hasty  mar- 
riage, contracted  at  the  age  of  umeteen,  while  he  waa 
an  undergfraduate  of  Corpus  College,  Oxfiwd»  cat  abort 
his  studies  at  diat  university,  and  led  him  to  ratiim 
home;  but  in  1765,  intending  to  be  iri!!t-t)  tii  the  bar, 
lie  came  to  England,  and  took  a  house  at  Hare  Hatch, 
between  Maidenhead  and  Reading.  During  his  \i-.i> 
to  London  to  keep  his  terms,  he  became  acquaiuleti 
with  Sir  Francis  Dslml  and  other  gjay  and  spartinip 
men  of  the  day*  coneeniing>  whom  a  number  of  anec- 
dotes are  preserved  in  Mr.  Edgesrorth'k  antobiopapby. 
Tn  th  it  <;Tioty  hcwas  distinguished  byahightiow  of  spirits, 
and  au  uncommon  share  of  that  activity  and  ingenuity 
which  adapts  itself  to  the  lighter  purstiits  of  social  aiuu.se- 
roent  as  readily  as  to  iiigher  and  more  serious  purposat. 
At  home  he  was  chiefiy  occupied  in  prosecuting  a  variety 
of  ingenioiw  mechanioal  contrivances,  among  wliich  we 
may  mentien  the  flist  erection  of  a  tdegrapb  in  Eng- 
land, originating  in  a  bet  relative  to  the  speedy  timne- 
ini.ssion  of  racing  news  from  Newmarket  to  London.  Dur- 
ing this  residence  m  Berk>lure  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  eccentnc  philanthropist  Thomas  Day,  with  whom  he 
lived  in  the  closest  friendship.  His  mechanical  pursuita 
introduced  him  to  Dr.  Darwin,  and  subt>equentl^  to  Watt  and 
Bolton.  Wedgwood,  and  other  eminent  seimlifle  men.  la 
1769,  by  his  Ather's  death,  he  came  into  possession  of  » 
handsome,  fbrttmeaad  gave  up  the  intention  of  Ibllovins 
the  law  as  a  profession. 

Mr.  Edpeworth  returned  to  Ireland  in  1782,  'with  the 
firm  determination,'  he  says,  *  to  dedicate  the  remainder 
of  his  Ufe  to  the  improvement  of  his  estate  and  the  educap- 
tion  of  bis  children,  and  with  the  sincere  hope  of  con- 
tributing to  the  amrtioratton  of  the  inbabitanta  of  th» 
country  fhna  whidi  he  drew  his  tubsistenoe.*  To  iMa 
reHdution,  during  the  remaining  thirty-five  years  of  his 
life,  he  steadily  adhered  ;  devoting  his  best  power.,  to 
the  useful  performance  of  lus  duties  as  a  magistrate,  a 
landlord,  and  a  father.  He  was  an  active  and  intiuen 
tial  member  of  the  Irish  Volunteers,  and  continued,  after 
their  dissolution,  and  thniugh  life,  a  steady  advocate  of 
relbim  in  parliaraent  He  wtM  a  member  of  the  last 
house  of  commons,  and  spoke  and  voiod  in  opposition  to  the 
Union.  Retaining  the  ardent  spirit  of  his  youth,  he  en- 
i;  iL'-;- 1  in  a  variety  of  projects  for  reclaiming  bogs,  esta- 
blishing a  system  of  telegraphic  communication,  experi- 
ments on  the  construction  of  carriages,  moveable  nuliXMids^ 
&c.  In  the  cultivation  of  his  estate  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  tenantry  he  was  skilful,  prudent,  and  humane 
and  in  his  'Memoirs'  (vol.  2,  chap,  it)  may  be  found  an 
instructive  account  of  the  difficulties  to  be  met  and  the 
patience  rea>iisite  in  effecting  any  real  improv i  nt  in  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  p«a.suntry.  His  judicious  and  dis- 
criminating kindness  and  his  acknowledged  impartiality  as 
a  magistrate  (a  rare  quality  then  in  Irehind)  |pined  their 
sincere  affection,  insomuch  that  in  the  insurrection  ef  17M> 
though  he  was  ahseat  and  assisting  villi  his  ootps  of  yao 
nanry  in  the  defcnoe  of  Longford,  his  home  at  sdgewuth- 
town  was  visited  by  the  rebels,  and  yet  was  preserved  unin- 
jured and  untouched.  He  died  June  13,  1817,  after  an 
(liii  age  of  unusual  activity  unti  power  of  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  married  four  wives,  by  all  ot  whom  be 
bad  children.  The  number  of  his  caiUren,  and  their 
unusual  difference  in  age.  a  dUferenoa  aiaoanting,  betvaaa 
the  eldest  and  youngest,  to  more  than  Ibrty  years,  gave 
him  unusu;il  opportunities  of  trying  experiments  in  edu- 
cation, and  watching  ibcir  results.  Hijj  family  were 
brought  up  almost  entirely  at  home,  and  with  an  un- 
usual degree  of  parental  care.  The  results  of  his  experi* 
ence  were  made  public  in  1 798,  in  '  Practical  Education,'  a 
treatise  written  principally  by  Mim  Edgewerth,  but  partlr 
hr  hlasalf ;  inl  baidl  m  bia  thsnr  el  «daBitia«riiH 
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obaaration,  and  tbe  experience  of  hia  own  house.  It 
eUracted  much  attention,  and  no  doubt  had  considerable 
effect,  ill  conjunction  with  the  writings  of  Hannah  More 
and  Mrs.  Barbauld,  in  bringing  about  that  improvement 
in  <loinc*tic  education  winch  lias  taken  place  within  the  last 
4u  yeaxa.  Miuiy  i>er»0Ds  mav  dissent  from  some  of  its  views, 
or  ttmm  of  its  prineiples;  buta*  a  npoaitory  of  valuable 
Mugaitions  and  ingenious  eatnedieats,  at  to  children,  their 
IwDila,  tempers,  and  ways  of  influencing  them,  it  will  always 
be  worthy  the  attention  of  parents. 

Ml.  Eilgoworth  said  he  was  not  a  rtMdy  writer;  and  it 
may  havt-  hLcii  partly  owuig  to  this  that  he  preferred  en- 
gaging in  a  i»url  uf  hterary  |>arta«rab)p  with  his  daughter  to 
cmbarlung  alone  in  any  work  of  tongth.  'Practical  Educa- 
lioa*  mad  '  Irish  Bulls  wars  ■.wwMly  writteo  by  theoi  ia 
conmon;  and  Miss  E.  in  ber  fttthar^s  'Memoirs*  (vol.  ii. 
chap,  xvi.)  has  recjirflcrl  in  warm  terms  of  f  li  il  nfTc  -tii  rj 
hor  obligations  lo  hiui  in  her  uthor  worlui.  It  w^-,  Ik>  ii.ibii 
t  i  revise  and  correct  all  her  productions  carefully,  ai  l  :u 
>:iricuoii  their  issue  to  the  world  by  his  paternal  tmpmrnatur ; 
a  iorm  which  the  world  thought  might  as  well  be  omitted. 
But  tha  sterling  nwrits  of  Jkir.  Sdge worth's  chineter  were 
■mriy  suflcient  to  atona  for  aauM  Mutism  and  vanity. 

Tne  Ibllowtng  works  are  publiahMl  in  his  name: — 'Ra- 
tional Primer;'  *  Pbetry  Explained 'Readings  in  Poetry;' 
*  Profcsiiional  Education ;'  '  Letter  to  Lord  Cliarleraont  on 
the  Telegraph  ;  '  Speeches  in  Parliament ;'  *  Essay  on  the 
Construction  of  Roads  and  Carriagei>.' 

He  aUo  published  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
iH/ns,  NichoUon's  Journa],  and  tba  Itatnsaotions  of  the 
Royal  Irish  AoBAsDy  on  various  subjects,  as  the  Tele- 
graph, Reststanee  of  the  Akr,  Aerostation,  Railroads,  the 
con  sir  DC  I  i>  I  n  of  Carriages,  and  the  de»cription  of  a  hand- 
some !>pue  u  hich  he  had  erected  inside  tne  steeple  of  the 
parish  church,  and  then  lifted  into  its  p)«o«^  ClMMOA« 
R.  E,  Ei^cworUi,  1 620.) 

BlMC^re.  EDICTA,  one  of  the  five  sotuoes  of  Roman 
law  enumerated  hg  Gains  (i.  {  2).  *  The  nturistntaa  of  Uia 
Roman  people  have  antlmity  to  mako  ediets;  but  tbe 
{greatest  weight  i.s  given  to  tho  cdiot.s  (jf  the  two  prsotors, 
the  Prtetor  Urhanus  nnd  the  Prmtor  Peregnnius.  In  tbe 
provinces  the  g  i  .i  inoih  (imDsideti)  have  tho  same  authority 
'>  theprsctors  tbe  cil>>.  The  authority  of  the  curule 
■a^iles,  as  to  making  ediets»  is  the  same  as  that  <^  tho  prae- 
tors, and  in  tbe  provinoea  tbeir  powers  are  posiosrod  bj  tbo 
^oatlera.'  (On  the  Ediet  Adfl.  see  Diur.  nL  tit  1 ;  Cod. 
IV.  tit  «8.> 

It  was  tbo  custom  of  the  prators  on  their  accession  to 

nfllcc  to  publish  edicts,  which  were  rules  adapti  l  \r,  v<  gulate 
the  practice  of  their  courts,  similar  to  the  OrvJere  pruinul- 
eated  by  ttio  Enf:;li'5h  chancellors.  Tliis  power  of  lcgi5.1alint; 
having  been  abused,  it  was  enacted  by  the  Corneliau  law 
B.C.  67,  that  when  a  pnMor,  on  hi^  accession  to  office,  had 

KMistied  any  edict  or  genetal  rule,  be  should  be  bound  to 
p  to  it  ditring  the  whole  year  of  bis  offiee.  A  prator 
ti-a.-,  not  hound  by  the  edicts  of  his  pn  1.  cf  < -nr :  if  he  con- 
tLrm<'<l  them,  the  edicts  were  called  Vv;tuia  tJi  Tralatitia;  if 
he  made  riew  edicts,  they  were  called  Nova.  On  an  occa- 
y-\  jn  mentioned  by  Ciceio  {Dr  Offic.  iii.,  20)  the  nrators  and 
inbiineti  of  the  PIcbs  united  in  drawing  up  an  eoiot  Nlative 
to  the  coinage.  This  instance  will  tarve  aa  an  <wii»p|«  of 
the  extent  to  vbidi  tbe  pmtors  nnder  the  Republw  exer> 
cised  legislative  power.  Instead  of  confining  themselves  to 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  practice  of  the  courts  they 
...  radually  assumed  the  power  of  repealm;;  written  law  and 
making  new  lawi>,  on  ibet^ruund  of  correcting  tlte  error  of  the 
Mrnttcn  lavrs  whenever  they  seemed  inapplicable  from  genera- 
lity or  other  defect.  fSee  the  various  titles  of  the  Digest. 
hb.  xxxvii.)  From  the  decisions  of  the  prctocs  arose  a 
laige  body  of  law,  whieb  was  known  by  the  name  of  Jus 
Honaranam  or  Prwtorinm  (Papinian.  Dig.  i.,  tit.  I.  '.),  as 
distiribfuished  from  the  Jus  Civile,  and  may,  to  a  certain  ex- 
Jctat,  he  considered  as  corres|)ondint;  to  the  equity  of  the 
Kntllish  Court  of  Chancery. 

Under  the  early  emperors  the  inaguitrates  published 
edicts,  but  Hadrian  commissioned  Salvius  Juliauus  (A.n. 
132)  to  make  a  dimst  of  all  tbe  beat  dacisianii,  which  were 
coUaeted  in  a  smui  volnme  called  tbe  Bdietum  Perpetuutn, 
and  ratified  by  a  Sonatus  ConsuUum.  From  that  time  the 
power  of  making  edicts  was  taken  from  the  magistrates, 
and  the  legi.slalivc  power  .  is  m  ,  ,  1  in  the  empORum,  (CodL 
L,  tit.  17.)  [Co.vsTtTUTiuNts  Roman.] 
EDINBURGH  COUNTY,  w  JOD-LOTHIAN,  ia 
P.  ex.  No.  Hi 


bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Frith  of  Forth ;  on  tho  s.3uth 
by  the  counties  of  Selkirk.  Peebles,  and  Lanark;  uu  the 
east  by  Haddington,  Berwick,  and  Roxburgh  ;  an  1  ii  the 
west  by  Linlithgow:  compreliending  an  area  of  354  square 
miles,  or  22t>,5(jo  English  sutute  acres.  Tlte  surface  is  in 
general  uneven.  The  most  hilly  district  is  the  aoutb-easlaiik 
part,  which  is  tiaveised  by  the  Heriot  and  GaUa  Waten. 
in  tbe  bish  nwnd  wbi<^  divides  this  district  from  that 
trwened  by  the  riws  falling  into  tbe  Frith  of  Forth,  is 
the  Sayrs  Law,  1 7^!')  feet  above  the  sea.  Tho  western  con- 
tiuujiiiun  of  tliiii  high  ground  forms  the  boundary  between 
Edinbui^h  on  the  north,  and  Peebles  and  Lanark  on  the 
iiouth,  and  perhaps  attains  a  general  elevation  of  800  or 
loou  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  ibr  tbe  most  part  imtber  flat^ 
and  ooveted  with  bogs  and  monae;  but  in  someparta  dion 
are  hilb  of  eonsideiwie  elevation,  as,  near  tbe  aoarees  of 
Aluirfoot  Water,  the  Coat  Law  (IfiftO  feet),  and  the  Black- 
hope  Scares  (isjo  feet).  Between  the  orii^in  of  the  North 
Hlsk  and  the  Leith  Water  are  several  liit;h  hills,  as  the 
Cuira  Hill  (l&uo  ftxji),  and  others  which  belong  to  the 
Pentland  Hills.  Farther  west  only  isokted  hills  occur,  the 
highest  of  which,  Leven's  Seat,  at  the  western  cittrenutj  of 
the  county,  ia  aibottt  1200  feet  above  the  sea. 

Of  the  countiy  extending  between  this  high  ground  snri 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  only  Uie  middle  district  Iwtween  Uic 
North  Esk  and  Leilh  "Water  is  very  hilly.  Here  aie  tho 
Pentland  Hills,  tho  highest  summits  of  which  are  from 
IfiOij  to  I'.ioo  feet  above  the  s<'a,  but  their  mean  elevation 
probably  does  not  exceed  louu  or  12U0  feet.  They  ter- 
minate to  the  south  of  Libberton  and  to  the  west  of 
Laswade.  The  counin  on  both  sides  of  this  diathct  is  less 
hilly;  the  heights  neither  attain  sneb  an  eleralion,  as  in 
the  pari  just  describe<l,  nor  do  they  terminate  with  steep 
decli\ities,  except  alonu  the  banks  of  some  of  the  rivers. 
.\  line  drawn  fVom  Dalkeith  thrt  i  irli  L  hberton,  Collington, 
and  Currie  to  Rath  marks  tbe  uurtheia  boundary  of  the 
more  hilly  part  of  the  country.  North  of  this  line  the 
oountiy  pcesents  an  undulating  surfiuw,  on  which  a  Um 
blUs  rue  to  a  moderate  elevation.  Sueh  is  Artbur^s  Seal^ 
near  Edinbureb,  822  feet  above  the  sea,  and  fiuther  west  the 
Corstorphine  Hills,  which  extend  two  miles  in  length  and 
i-iijc  to  -iru  feet.  Tli  principal  rivers  are  the  Galla  Water, 
which  falls  into  the  Tweed;  and  the  South  and  North  Esk, 
which  unite  below  Dalkeith  ;  the  Water  of  Leith ;  and  the 
Almond  Water,  which  separates  this  county  from  that  of 
Linlithgow.   Tliese  riven  fall  into  tbe  Frith  of  Forth.' 

It  is  said  that  at  Dalkeith,  on  an  nvezage  of  eight  yenn^ 
the  annual  fkU  of  lain  was  S?^  inehes.  Dr.  Brewster  Mates 

the  mean  annual  temperature  at  Leith  to  be  48°  36'.  At 
Edinburgh,  which  is  tlevatod  from  3CjO  to  400  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  situated  about  two  miles  from  it, 
the  mean  annual  temperature  is  47"  8'.  This  may  be  taken 
as  a  near  approximation  to  that  of  the  more  inland  parte  of 
tlie  Bonth  driBootland. 

Fhrt  of  an  Important  mineral  district,  the  great  eoat-Aetd 
of  Scotland,  is  within  this  county.  The  county  also  rnn 
tains  considerable  beds  of  liraestone  and  freestone.  Tiie 
former  are  principally  alwut  Oali-.nili  Tl.c-  | ■mir ijkiI  free- 
stone quarnoii  are  at  Cruigleith,  Uale^  and  Redkall.  Clay 
soil  predominates  in  the  county,  and  there  are  few  parts 
remarkable  for  natural  fertility.  Two-thirds  of  the  nnd, 
howevar,  is  now  nnder  cultivation,  of  which  from  15,000  to 
18,000  acres  are  employed  to  raise  irtioat.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  large  estates  in  the  eoimty,  but  on  the 
wliuie  projjerty  is  much  duided. 

Tlie  county  is  in  various  ways  affected  by  the  circum- 
stance of  its  containing  within  it  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
This  circuinstance  evidently  modifies  the  productions  and 
Uses  of  the  soil.  To  this  also  wo  owe  the  excellent  state  of 
the  public  roads  in  the  oounty,  theiailwaya,  and  tbe  Union 
canal,  though  this  last  has  hitherto  proved  a  most  unpioit* 
able  speculaluiii  tu  (he  proprietors. 

The  population  of  the  county  has  stood  as  follows 

Yrur.  Panoo*.  Mailbi. 

175d       .  90,412 
1801        .  122,954 
1811       .  14^607 
IS8I       .  191,514 
1831        .        219,345       .  47,415 
Mid-Lothian  returns  four  members  to  pariiamenl — one 
for  the  county  of  KdinburKh,  two  for  the  dty,  and  on*  flw 
the  burghs  of  Leith,  Musselburgh,  &c. 
BDInBIIRQH  city,  tbe  chief  town  of  EdinburghaUK^ 
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or  Mid-Lotbian.  and  the  capital  of  Scotland*  is  situated 
ia  as*  57'  20"  N.  lat..  and  3"  10'  30"  W.  long.,  about  392 
miles  north  from  London.  It  sl;in(i«i  upon  a  group  of  hills 
separated  by  deep  depressions,  and  in  at  once  the  hiie  and 
the  st  etie  of  views  of  great  beauty  and  grandeur.  On  the 
highest  of  the  hitls  the  Old  Town  is  built;  the  summit  of 
thA  hUl  ftMrms  a  street  upwards  of  a  mile  lone,  ascending 
ia  waAf  a  straight  tine  firom  the  palace  of  Uoljmiod  «a 
the  east,  about  120  ftetailbove  the  level  of  the  tea  to  the 
Castle,  which  is  eli^vated  upwards  of  :iSO  feet  above  the 
same  lercl,  nnd  is  arrcssibh:  onlv  on  tho  eastern  side,  all 
the  oIIkts  btiinu'  neurly  perpendicular.  The  view  from  tills 
height  IS  sin xnlarlf  varied  and  grand;  the  8|>ectator  is  in 
ih(!  midst  uf  all  amphitheatre  of  hills.  On  the  east  are 
the  Calton  HiB,  Saliabiuy  Cni^  and  Artbuc'e  Seat,  riaing 
9ti  feet  above  the  letet  iSPthe  eoa ;  and  oa  the  vest  are  the 
Pentlanrl  rnnt^o,  and  the  wtxwlv  i  inin'  nrse  of  Cor>Iorphinc. 
Below,  oil  Llie  north,  uri.-  the  uniAv  umnsions  of  thu  New 
Town,  the  Frith  of  Forth,  with  its  i)orts  and  shipping,  and 
the  counties  on  the  opposite  coasts  to  the  Highland  hdls:  a 
landscape  forming  a  beautifttl  eontnat  with  the  rich  open 
countty  which  spreads  befora  na  on  the  aoutb  to  the  hills  of 
Benrickibire  and  the  lMrdien»  till  at  length  the  eye  leats 
pontile  Braid  Hills. 

%d!nbnn;h  is  supposed  to  hare  derived  its  name  from 
Kdwin,  a  King  of  Northuniberland  in  the  time  of  ibo 
Hopt.ireliy.  Simeon  of  Durham  mentions  the  town  of  Ed- 
tfirifsljtirch  as  existing;  in  the  middle  of  the  ciyhih  century ; 
»nd  in  the  chnrter  of  foundation  of  the  abbey  of  Holyrood, 
in  the  year  I J  id,  Kint;  David  I.  calls  it  his  burgh  of  Ed- 
wtitie^uri^,  whence  w<i  infer  it  w«»  then  a  royal  buigb.  The 
hiftterians  of  Editihurgh  snr  that  the  lint  parliainent  held 
in  the  city  was  i>ii  the  arLL  S>:on  of  King  Aloxntider  II. ; 
but  upwards  of  half  u  lentuiy  previous,  we  find  a  '  con- 
•■ordia.' or  agreoroer.t.  euiered  Ltii^i  Iriween  the  bisliop  of' 
St.  Andrews  and  the  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  ajmd  C'txtellum 
AieMtflH'i  (a  name  long  bestowed  on  Edinburgh  Ca-tle), 
in  presence  of  the  king.  Prince  Henry  bis  ion,  and  their 
barons  (Ckmnell  On  Tfthety  App.  Ko.  t),  whieh  we  appre- 
hend wtis  no  other  than  an  assembly  uf  the  great  council  of 
the  nation.  The  castle  was  then  perhaps  the  chief  building 
and  place  of  concourse  in  the  city;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Kui„'  Malcolm  IV..  Geoffrey  de  Miilc\illc,  of  Malevillc 
Cast  ic.  in  the  shire  of  Edinbun^h.  was  rricecomes  de  Castrum 
Puellarum,  meaning  thereby,  no  doubt,  sherilT  of  the  shire, 
in  like  manner  as  Macbeth,  the  earliest  sheriff  in  the  shire 
of  Fttrtli;  was  styled  sheriff  of  Scone.  The  abbey  of  Holy- 
rood,  howerer.  ww  growing  into  importance.  In  1177  a 
intional  council  vr^s  held  there  on  the  arrival  of  the  legate 
f  iviati,  to  determine  the  dispute  between  the  English  and 
Scottish  clergy ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  ila  nei^ibour- 
nood  early  became  a  royal  residence. 

The  city  appear-,  to  have  remained  open  and  defenceless 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when,  on  the 
representations  of  the  provost  and  communrty,  King  James 
11.  granted  the  citizens  '  fiiH  lici  use  and  leiff  to  fo»e,  Inil- 
wark.  wall,  tour,  lunite.  and  other  ways  to  strength  tlie 
l)in;,'li,  iti  quhat  maner  of  wi^^e  or  de;.jree  that  beis  sem 
tuai-st  suedctul  tu  iliaiin.'  The  same  king  soon  afterwards 
granfea  a  charter  'o  the  eity  confirming  to  it  the  privilege 
of  holding  therein  the  antient  and  important  court  of  Four 
Boroughe,  *  sieat  i  temnoribm  retroactis  tcnebatur.'  His 
euceesMt,  grateful  for  ttie  interaat  which  the  eitiiens  had 
shown  in  his  behalf  when  ho  was  at  variance  with  his 
noMes,  erected  the  city  into  a  slieriffdi^m  within  itself,  and 
presented  to  ihi.'  incur,  orated  tradus.  u  baaner  or  standnrd. 
1  li  h  has  since  hcen  known  by  the  name  of  the  Hlue 
Blanket,  and  a  still  ^reser%'ed.  King  James IV.  patron i7.ed 
the  eieetion  of  its  first  printins-press ;  and  in  thw  succeeding 
iMgn  it  became  the  undtsiputwl  capital  of  the  kinadom ;  the 
seat  of  the  royal  palace,  of  the  parliament,  and  of  die  supe- 
rior courts  of  justice. 

The  uccession  of  King  Jame*  VI.  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land inil  a  temporary  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  town  ;  hut 
at  the  Union  thu  spirit  of  improvement  revived,  and  hits 
continued  to  our  own  day. 

Edinburgh  h  divided  into  three  principal  parte:  the  Old 
Town,  tlie  South  Side,  or  Southern  Dintrieia,  and  the  New 
Town;  eoeb  of  which  baa  its  own  peculiar  features  uiid 
choncter.  The  Old  Town  is  intersected  by  the  street  pre- 
vjnu-ly  mcnlinncd:  i<\\  l  ai-h  side  descend  in  regular  lines 
a  uiuliilude  til  iiairnv  wmhIs,  ciwisos,  and  style*,  which  on 
Vhe  south  lead  for  ilic  niosi  part  into  the  Cowcate.  a 
<onfined  street  running  along  the  southeni  baae  of  the  hill. 


and  one  of  the  earliest  additions  to  the  tovB  after  the  etee- 

tion  of  the  city-wall  in  the  middle  of  fifleenth  century. 
Over  this  street  the  South  Bridge,  and  more  lately  King 
Georire  thu  Fourth's  Bridge,  »re  thrown,  to  connect  tbe 
Old  Town  with  the  South  Side  or  Southern  Districta. 
These  districts  mostly  stand  upon  a  risine  ground,  whieh  is 
here  closely  adjacent  to  theOMTowil  rmf/t,  but  neither  ■» 
elevated,  ao  limiiled  in  mSmo^  nor  ee  elaef  in  ita  deeeen^ 
•i  that  Utl  Float  ita  werten  side,  however,  tfiero  rana  • 
hill  of  u  different  character,  and  tlience  called  the  High 
Ri^jfpi.  It  is  M>p«rated  firom  the  Ce«tle-hill  by  a  spaeiouf* 
street  calleil  the  Gra.ss  Market,  and  on  it  are  biiili  Herial's 
Huiipttal  and  tbe  neighbouring  suburb  of  Porl«burgb.  On 
a  line  with  tbe  South  Bridge  is  the  North  Bridge,  thrown 
ftom  the  summit  of  the  OM  Town  at  the  middle  of 
tbe  High-street,  to  the  rinng  groirod  whieh  ferma  Ae  att« 
of  the  Now  Town.  This  trronnd  partake*  much  of  the 
character  of  the  Old  Town  ndi^e,  and  termmales  like  it  ni 
a  bold  rock,  namely  the  Calton  Hill;  but  the  a.spect  of 
the  houses  is  wliuUy  diifereiU:  iur  having  been  erected 
according  to  regular  ph»ns  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  im|irove- 
raent,  the  greatest  regularity  and  beauty  choractenae  tts 
buddings,  streets,  and  squarea.  Twm  the  earth  and  niblriah 
thrown  from  tbe  foundation  of  the  New  Town  bufldinga, 
the  Barlben  M otmd  was  fbnned  aa  a  oomraunication  acrosa 
the  morass  which  lies  between  the  Old  and  New  Town. 

Araon^  the  chief  buildmjis  nf  the  city  is  the  tastle,  ifhich 
i.s  the  must  antient  part  of  the  city,  and  must  have  l>een  of 
oonsidetable  unportance  in  former  times.  It  is  now,  bow- 
ever,  a  place  of  little  strength,  end  derives  its  inteieat 
chiefly  from  the  aseociationa  eomieeted  with  it  and  ita  own 
fermidablo  appearanee.  At  no  fn«at  dietanee  tnm  the 
Castle  stands  the  Parliament  House,  with  the  courts  of 
justice.  In  the  first  of  the.-,e  the  parliament  of  Scotland 
met  between  the  lime  cf  its  i  reciion  in  l'»40  and  the  Union. 
The  Imli  now  forms  the  Outer  House  of  the  tJoun  of  Ses- 
sion, and  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  are  rooms  appro- 
priated to  the  Inner  House  and  to  the  eonrte  of  Juetiemrv 
and  Batshequer.  Tbe  valuable  tihraty  of  the  feeuhy  of  ad* 
voeatea  oceupied  till  lately  tbe  ground-lloor  of  the  Parlia- 
ment House.  A  considerable  part  still  remains  there; 
but  adjacent  buildinijs  ha\c  liccii  elected  not  only  for 
it,  but  also  (iM  the  library  of  ilio  writers  to  the  signet. 
The  courts  of  the  sheriff  and  justices  of  the  peace  are  neld 
in  the  county  hali.  an  elegant  building  of  recent  erection* 
close  by  the  range  of  budding  which  eoBtaiiis  the  libraqr  of 
the  writen  to  ijbe  eignet  The  antient  Gotbie  fiibric. 
fonneriy  ^  eariiedral  of  St.  Giles,  is  sIm)  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood; from  between  tin-  ar<  in  s  which  coii>iiiute  the 
imperial  crown  thai  lois  upon'  its  lutty  tower,  there  is  nn 
inlert-stim;  view  of  ihc  cily  and  si/rroundmi;  CLiunlry.  t)n 
tbe  opposno  sitle  of  the  siret  i  is  iho  Koyal  Exchange,  with 
tbe  common  couucil-ruom  and  other  otBces  of  the  magis- 
tracy :  and  in  the  centm  of  tiio  atiegt,  a  httle  wm  down,  ia 
a  radiated  causeway  (o  mark  the  site  of  the  old  market 
cross,  where  proclamations  uio  l  to  he  made  and  ofTt  adt  rs 
punished.  At  the  foot  of  the  llii;h  Street  stands  one  of  the 
Lihit  stone  houses  in  Edinbur;;h.  the  hoii»e  of  the  great 
Scottish  ref^mer,  .lohn  Kno.x ;  and  on  liw  front  wall,  tu 
the  west,  is  a  (Igure  in  alto  rilievo  pointing  to  a  radiat^ 
stone,  whereon  is  sculptured  the  name  of  the  Deity  in 
Greek.  Latin,  and  English.  Below  thie  is  the  Oanongate, 
at  the  feet  of  whieh  are  the  pabee  and  abbey  of  Hulyrood. 
whom  extensive  predncti  constitute  a  sanctuary  fur'in.sol- 
vent  debtors.  On  the  summit  of  the  Calton  Hiil,  which 
rises  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  eumiiiuiids  a  de- 
lightful prospect  of  the  Korfis  and  surrounding  scenery, 
sumo  ruluumsof  the  National  Monument  haveb^n  erected, 
and  stand  in  aelilary  grandeur.  Near  them  are  Uie  observe* 
tory  and  the  monnmenta  to  DugaU  Stewart  and  Playiair. 
On  the  low  ground,  towards  the  west,  are  the  bridewell  and 
gaol;  find  in  the  same  line,  at  a  jxiint  nearly  equidistant 
from  the  palace  and  castle,  stands  the  Register  House, 
vviiere  the  public  records  of  the  kin;jdcnn  are  preserved,  and 
what  1-  almost  pecuUar  to  this  part  of  the  cinpire,  tberegister 
of  all  de«  ds  convcviflg oT  ehaiging  territorial  property. 

The  city  cburcnea  are  properly  13  in  number,  among 
whieh  the  moat  deserving,  of  notice  are  8t.  Gttes'i^  8l. 
George's.  8t  Andrew's.  St.  Stephen's,  and  St.  Mnrv's:  but 
to  theee  are  to  be  added  St.  Cuthbert's  or  West  Kirk,  the 
Canongalu  Church,  and  van  .us  c1ki])l!s  hehtti^iu,'  i  i  the 
establuhmcnt.  The  elegant  Gythu  tdirtces,  St.  Paul's,  Sl« 
GiicsV.  and  St.  George's  chapels,  belonging  to  the  episcopal 
oommunion,  aro  also  deeerving  of  attention,  and  the  Roman 
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Catholic  ehapol  at  the  bmd  of  lath  Walk.  Tb»  Roman 
Catholics  have  anothar  ^p«il  in  tin  town,  and  at  the  head 
9t  Bnintisflold  Linlu,  a  convent  of  nuns,  attached  to  which 
ii  an  establishment  at  Milton  House,  in  the  Canongate. 

Edinburgh  has  some  noble  ho.->imaJs  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions. Among  these  are  the  Royal  Infirmary,  erected  on 
a  rising  ground  in  the  neighbourhovKl  of  the  college; 
Heriot'h  Hospital,  already  mentioned;  Watson's  Hospitals, 
Merchant-Maidea  and  TradeB'-Maiden  Hoapitals,  Orphan 
Htrntal^aod  Gillespie's  Hospital ;  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
mndl>uinb,  A^lum  for  the  Blind,  Magdalen  Asvlum,  and 
Lunatic  Asyluni.  Most  of  the  banking  houses  of  Edinburgh 
are  large  cditiees:  such,  in  particular,  are  the  Bunk  of 
Scotland,  the  Royal  Bank,  ;inrl  ilie  Commercial  Bank. 

The  public  amiuements  of  Edinburgh  are  limited*  and  do 
not,  KenaraUf  spaeking,  succeed.  The  habits  oftlw  fMOpfo 
are  domestie;  and  iSb»  profeMiooal  and  Uteraiy.  not  uim 
than  the  religious  efaanetar  wbieh  prevails,  does  not  aeeord 
with  the  occupations  of  the  theatre  and  assciobly-rooijis. 
Printing,  shawl-making,  and  coach-buililin;;,  are  carried  on 
vuih  much  Huccess;  but  the  manufuinurcs  of  Kiluibur},'h 
are  of  no  great  importance.  The  city  however  is  well  situ- 
ated both  for  water  andfuel.  which  might  be  made  arail- 
able  §ot  niannfantuies.  They  have  been  of  esaential  conae- 
qiunoe  to  the  oomlbirt  of  the  inhehitanti ;  and  notwith- 
ttandine  the  variable  diraate,  there  ore  few,  if  any,  diseases 
to  which  the  residents  of  Edinburgh  can  he  said  to  he 
piTuluiily  liuble.  The  situation  of  the  place  is  favourable 
to  health  and  energy,  and  iho  mortaUiy,  it  ^  believed,  is 
small  111  proportion  to  the  popidatioo.  Hm  cjty  fetnnis 
two  members  to  parliament. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  Edinburgh  was  a 
place  of  vwf  liaiited  estant.  The  contiguous  country, 
which  hai  now  heen  made  to  form  a  part  of  the  capital, 
cnmpri'hend-s  varinus  iilace-.  antieiitly  sul)jc<'l  to  difTcreiit 
junsMlu-tions,  and  which  have  as  yel  cuiiliiiued  municipally 
disunite*!,  exceiit  for  the  purpohc  of  returiuiii;  members  to 
parliamenl  under  the  recent  Reform  Act.  Bes>ides  various 
aiKtricts  subject  only  to  the  jurisdictioa  of  U»e  county 
alwnK  the  boun^aoea  iixad  hy  the  Befiom  4^  wiiud'c 
within  their  limits—' 

1.  Tlie  Royally  of  Edinburgh.  2.  The  Bur^'h  of  Regality 
of  Canoniiate.  3.  The  Burgh  of  Barony  ot  l'i)rl.sburgh, 
Ea.ster  and  Wester.     1.  Caili)a. 

The  e.\i.-itence  of  Edinburgh  as  a  king's  burgh  may  be 
traced  to  the  reign  of  Davia  Xt  and  before  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century.  At  a  very  early  period  it  was  one  of 
thoaa  hUTKhs  royal  whose  magistrates  constituted  the  Court 
of  Four  Burghs;  and  by  a  charter  dated  in  1452  king 
James  IT.  conferred  on  it  the  privilege  of  being  exclu- 
sively the  seat  uf  that  court :  the  other  three  burghs  were 
Stirling,  Linlithgow,  and  Lanark-  In  14b-.'  the  valuable 
right  of  Bheriffship  witliin  the  luiuuds  of  llie  burgh  was 
given  by  James  III.,  and  this  jurisdiction  was  confirmed  by 
raeoaedunK  nrunarchs.  A  general  charter  uf  confirmation 
via  gtanted  .to  £diabui»i  bv  James  VI.  in  1M3;  and  an- 
other eharter,  Icnown  under  tne  name  of  Novo  Damus,  was 

the  gift  tifCharlc  I.  in  Ifi.lf).  These  charters  si.eciry  Leilh 
.Lud  Ncwh;i\eri  as  boloiigmg  to  the  buri^h.  and  detail  the 
markets,  tolls,  and  cu.stoius,  whicli  cuii>litute  'a  part  of  the 
Ci'mtuon  goud,'  for  the  protection  of  whicli  a  cumpreheubivc 
jun-vdicti  III  Ls  eonfcrred.  Other  grants  and  charters  were 
afterwards  obtained  at  dilbiant  times  item  the  crown,  prior 
to  Iba  Union  in  1707 ;  but  not  any  of  ^leae  created  any  sub- 
stantial chance  in  the  political  or  municipal  constitution  of 
the  burgh.  Sinee  the  Union,  and  more  parti';ularly  uiiliin 
the  last  fifty  years,  various  act*  of  parliament  have  been 
passed  for  extciuluig  the  bounds  of  the  rurally,  and  fur  pur- 
poses of  police.  By  a  charter  uf  George  III.  in  1794.  ,tl)e 
provost,  who  by  previous  charters  was  sheriff  and  ooroner, 
was  amatitutea  lord4ieutenant  of  the  county  of  the  city. 

pMvious  to  the  late  Scotch  Burgh  Reform  Act,  £din- 
bingh  was  governed  bv  a  close  corporation,  the  members  of 
which  constantly  re-elected  each  other ;  but  by  that  act 
(3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  7i'>),  the  right  of  election  to  corporate 
'iffices  was  declared  to  be  in  ail  those  peOOBS  V|lO  aia  OO- 
tilled  to  vote  for  members  of  parliament. 

The  government  of  the  tof  of  Edinburgh  is  vested  in 
the  magutracy  and  town  council.  The  magiatnojr  oonsisis 
of  a  lord  provMt,  a  dean  of  guUd.  a  treasurer,  and  Ibtur 
baillies,  each  <ji  '.vlmin  is  ex  q0cio  a  member  of  the  council. 
Tiie  council  cuiisiats  of  seventeen  merclmntii,  .six  deacons, 
and  two  trades'  councillors,  in  all  t^^ellly-flve ;  Uie  six  dt^- 

COOS  an  selected  ftfm  amoi^  iborteen  who  are  el#c^  by 


the  citisena ;  the  remamtng  eicht,  who  an  called  aztm  oati* 
cons,  are  not  cillad  coonciHoia,  bat  lunra  a  totft  fa  ttie 

council  in  all  eases  where  the  money  in  question  exreods 
1/.  I3#.  4d.  (20/.  Scots).  For  the  purposes  of  the  e1e<rtion 
the  ciiy  is  divided  into  wards  or  districts.  One-third  part 
of  the  councillors  {ro  out  of  office  every  year,  but  arc  eligible 
for  re-election.  The  provo..t,  liaillie^s,  treasurer,  and  otbet' 
office-bearers,  are  elected  by  the  councilloia.  The  provoet't 
term  of  office  is  three  yean,  and  he  is  diglMa  tat  innie- 
diatan-dbctioa.  The  other  offiee-beam*  go  ont  at  the 
expiration  of  one  year,  and  eannot  ba  tv-dened  until  each 
shall  have  been  ont  of  liis  parlioulw  Oflke  one  year;  but 
this  does  not  prevent  their  being  kqptiiithe  council  from 
year  to  year  by  their  being  alaetad  to  ini  thadilhiant  ofleca 
in  snocession. 

or  freemen  of  the  burgh  are  entitled  to 
.  illfiMturea  witiua  the  bounds.  There 

an  ei^ht  ineorpotmted  crafts  within  the  burgh,  nil  enjoying 
exclusive  privileges  and  possessed  of  funds  which  are  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  decayed  ineinln  rs  or  the  widows  of 
such  as  are  deceased.  Tlicse  crafts  are  hanmicnuen,  tailors, 
Wrights, bakers,  ghoemakers,  weavers,  flesben*,  and  barbers: 
the  number  of  burges^^es  has  not  been  a.srcrtained,  but  is 
estimated  to  amount  to  about  4U0.  The  magistrates  grant 
temporary  licenses  to  trade  to  pemms  nov  fkreamen;  and 
cfaaige  Sv  aucb  licenses  ttctm  &s.  to  lOt.  per  annum. 
■  From  an  early  period  the  property  of  the  bttrgh  has 
been  administered  very  iniprovidenlly.  In  IfiSH  the  debt 
of  the  city  was  stated  to  ani.iunt  to  54,7ril/.  sterling,  and  in 
1G92  had  iiRrea,e<l  l.i  CJ.JJD/.  In  IHl'J,  when  the  atfaii* 
of  Edinburgh  were  examined  by  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  actual  debts  of  the  city  were  itated  to 
anonnt  to  ^7*I0U.  including  264.858/.  incurred  on  account 
of  the  Lefth  deeka;  land  In  fS99  a  ctatement  was  drawn  tm 

innler  the  authority  of  the  iiiai^'istrates  and  council  which 
gaxe  tlic  aiii.jiint  of  ordin;iiy  de!)t>  and  (itiligations  of  the 
uty  at  4Jj,i'.M/.,  in  which  amount  the  engui^Liiietits  on  ac- 
count of  the  Lcith  docks  are  not  included.  The  revenue 
of  the  city,  as  suted  under  ttiaaaine  authority,  ammntAd 
then  to  27.624A,  and  its  anntiB  cunent  expenditun  to  vg- 
w  ards  of  S^wni.  Under  Hneat  eireumstaneaa,  tba  dfy  iras 
declarcHl  insolvent,  and  an  act  was  passed  in  August,  1  .S3.'?, 
couveyin;^  its  whole  properties  atid  revenues  to  trustees  for 
the  general  bi  nefit.  whereby  they  were  preserved  from  the 
legal  attot  ks  of  individual  creditors.  Some  circumstances 
connected  with  the  accounts  of  the  city  have  been  published, 
which  have  subjected  the  members  of  its  government  to  tnueh 
censure.  Among  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  stated  diat 
the  late  Or.jBdl  baviiw  bequeathed  a  considerable  Amd  fbr 
the  purposes  of  education,  a  sum  of  li,000f.  3  per  cent.^KM^ 
was  placed  in  the  hand."*  of  the  magi.stratcs  and  council  in 
trust  to  apply  the  duidends  to  the  support  of  a  school  or 
schools  in  Edinburgh  on  the  principles  of  the  M.idras  siyg- 
tem.  Being  pressed  by  a  clamorous  creditor  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  daim,  this  stock  was  sold,  and  the  gteeter  put 
of  the  mwsao^s  apprapriatad  *  to  prevent  a  blow-ap  iirllia 
city's  rakirs,  and  to  anahie  diam  to  continue  the  eidstiilg 
system  a  little  longer.* 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  tlie  suburbs, 
which  together  constitute  the  capital.  Wen  at  COCh  cilniU^ 
of  the  present  century  as  follows  : — 
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S«oUan<l  uid  is  the  rendtnee  oTtlw  pnnaiMl  iitHtitioneci 

of  the  legal  profcKwion ;  it  is  alio  the  ehief  tehool  vf  nwdj- 
dne  and  other  scienci's  in  Scotland.  In  the  strict  sense  nf 
the  word,  only  a  small  part  of  ilic  population,  as  already 
observed,  can  bo  said  to  bo  engaged  in  manufactures;  tht- 
number  of  males  20  years  of  age  stated  to  be  so  engaged 
in  1831  was  792;  »  great  ]^  of  these  were  employed  in 
making  shawl^and  i&  i«it  in  «M>viag  twir-ckiUi  and  t<ilk, 
net-weaving,  laoe-mtikinp,  and  other  tnall  wana  The 
trade  of  Kdinbargh  is  carried  on  throucjh  il*;  port,  Leitb, 
under  which  head  it  will  b«  described.  [Lkitb.1  The 
amount  of  postage  collected  in  Bdinbuigh  awfeig tIM  list 
Atb  yean  wa»  as  follows 


IS  32 
1833 
1834 
1833 
1836 


£42,759 
41.864 

41,680 
41,959 
43,620 


The  Uitiversity  qf  Edinburgh  consista  of  the  Collei?e 
of  Kintr  James,  founded  by  James  VI.  of  Scot. m  l.  1  y 
a  charter  dated  24th  April,  1582.  By  this  charter, 
which  still  forms  the  only  oonatitution  of  the  university, 
the  pravoit,  bitiliai»  and  town  eninoOlflm  of  Edinbufgh.  and 
their  sueeaMort  in  offloe.  K«i«  inveated  with  the  Mile  power 
both  of  electing  the  professors  and  of  dismissing  them.  In 
virtue  of  this  authorization,  indeed,  the  town  council,  or 
corporation  of  the  burgh,  has  ever  siim  is^  imed  nearly  the 
entira  direction  and  control  of  the  umver^iity— electing  the 
fgraftHOts.  founding  new  chairs,  managing;  the  funds,  and 
even  ngulating  the  daiaibef  and  the  discipline  of  the  in- 
tlitation.  The  Sansttts  Arademieus,  or  bodv  of  profea■or^ 
if  such  a  body  has  any  legal  existonoe  (ror  no  senate  or 
other  academical  court  or  council  is  constituted  by  the 
charter),  is  understood  not  to  have  the  right  of  interfering 
in  anv  of  these  matters,  although  it  may  sometimes  have 
passed  regulations  of  discipline  which  the  town  council  ha-s 
not  thought  "proper  to  disturb.  Indeed  the  supremacy  of 
the  tMrn  oooncil.  even  in  regard  to  making  regulations  as 
to  the  eoune  of  study  for  degrefla»  whan  it  wu  a  Aw  y«an 
ago  resisted  by  the  professors,  wa*  afllmed  in  the  meat 
uiDplc  trrmsby  a  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session.  Some 
year*  >  the  clergy  of  the  city  put  forward  their  claim  to  a 
vt  i'  .•  Ill  ti  (  el  tinn  of  professors,  on  the  ground  of  a  direc- 
tion in  the  charter  that  the  right  of  appointment  given  to 
the  town  council  should  be  exiBRiiea  am  anaamento 
immtlronm.  Ihe  elaun  wu  keeBly  agitated  in  pwnphleta 
and  in  flw  ehwdi  emart*.  and  eome  etepa  were  lahen  to 
enforce  it ;  but  on  application  being  made  to  the  Court  of 
Session  in  tlie  case  of  a  particular  election,  the  court  reAised 
to  graiLt  an  in;i  r  !  ri,  ,wul  tin:  question  wxs  dropped.  The 
only  mterlerence  with  their  sole  n^jht  of  contml  that  has 
been  submitted  to  by  the  town  cuunc  il  are  the  following. 
In  modem  timea,  about  eight  or  nine  new  professorships 
haw  bean  fbnndedh^  the  erown,  of  which  it  has  retained 
tiie  patronage ;  but  against  the  ewnuaa  of  thia  power  a 
protest  is  regularly  taken  by  the  town  eoonefl  that  it  shall 
not  hurt  or  prejudge  their  rights.  In  the  case  of  a  few- 
other  chairs  were  has  always  been  an  interference  with 
till.'  nomination  of  the  profes-sor  on  the  part  of  certain 
public  bodies.  Kor  the  moat  ^rt  this  has  been  grounded 
on  the  contribution  by  tibo  laid  bodies  of  part  of  the  pro- 
Ibaaor'a  aalanr;  but  in  one  inatanee  at  laaat  no  aucb  reason 
fbr  the  practice  ean.  we  tielievB^  be  aneged»  in  that,  namely, 
of  the  I  r  tfessorship  of  Humanity,  or  Latin,  which  is  besides 
one  ut  the  oldest  chairs.  The  professor  of  Humanity  is 
thuselectc  l  a  .  i  l.nij  to  the  late  Report  of  theCommis- 
aioners  appointed  by  tbu  crown  for  inquiring  into  the  state 
of  the  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Scotland  :  '  Tlte  Lords  of 
Seaaion  name  two  delegateaj^the  town  council  name  ooe^ 
tiw  Pacnlqr  of  Advocates  «ne^  and  tha  Society  of  Writeis  to 
tiM  Signet  one.  Th^  moat  together  end  aifoint  the  fm- 
Aaior.  They  than  lay  their  mlmite  of  eleefion  belbro  the 

town  f  uncil,  who  issue  a  comini^sjcin,  in  their  own  name, 
prtK  ectliUg  on  the  narrative  of  the  uicclion  of  the  delegates, 
and  binding  the  professor  to  obey  laws  and  regulations,  the 
same  as  if  he  were  appointed  solely  by  themselves.*  (p.  117). 
Manv  visitations  of  the  university  have  also  taken  place 
undar  the  authority  of  the  crawn*  of  parliament,  and  even 
of  the  genaval  aeaembly ;  but  what  Icqpl  force  may  belong 
to  any  ragulationa  titat  may  have  been  laid  down  by  the 
Tititors  does  not  clearly  appear.  In  this  non-recognition  of 
anv  ;iii;lii.r;i\ ,  or  iif  If  i  t  of  any  independent  and  supreme 
auihuniy,  as  beioiigmg  to  ei^r  the  entire  body  of  the  pro- 


fiaaion  and  atodanta,  or  even  to  the  Senattu  Aeadamirus,  or 
council  of  the  ptofeaaoTB  only,  the  University  of  Sdinburgli 

differ-!  from  all  the  nther  Scotti.sh  coUcefs.  "The  Senatus 
Acideraicus.'  says  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  '  ao- 
knowU'flLri-  no  authority  but  their  own  for  instituting  new 
facultiet),  and  for  fixing  tlie  privileges  and  immunitiea 
belonging  to  them.'  But  what  privileges  they  can  center, 
or  ever  nave  confaried,  ia  not  stated.  The  Senatus  dooa 
not  appear  to  have  ever  been  feeogniaed  by  the  town 
council  as  anything  more  than  a  mete  meeting  of  the  pro- 
fessors. Until  of  late  years  it  is  not  reeolleetea  that  there 
ever  had  been  a  vote  in  it  (Report,  f.  115),  and  it  woiii<i 
still  probably  be  impossible  to  quote  any  resolution  it  has 
passed  which  has  been  operative  in  ai^  qnartor  CXOOpt 
where  it  was  voluntarily  acquiesced  in. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  non-incorporation  of  the 
nnavarai^  in  any  mm  ha»  been,  that  it  ia  without  oartnin 
poblfo  omoers  whtch  are  fbund  in  all  the  other  onhrataitiBs. 
Tlicre  is  no  mi  ;ition  in  the  charier  of  a  Chancellor;  and 
although  in  eariy  iiuies  the  name  was  occasionally  taken 
by  the  provost  of  the  city,  this  must  be  regarded  as  huviii;^ 
been  quite  an  unauthorized  assumption,  and  the  office  Aocn 
not  now  exist  at  all,  and  has  not  existed  for  a  long  period. 
The  case  with  ngard  to  the  olBoe  of  Rector  ia  nearly  the 
same.  *Thia  importaBt  ofloe.*  aay  the  Conmiaaionetn, 
•ha.s  bern  much  less  efficient  in  Edinburgh  than  in  the 
other  universities.  •*  •The  existence  of  the  office  Uself  has 
■  lien  b.  en,  Lipparently  at  least,  su-i  en  le  i."  They  after- 
wards state  that  it  was  held  by  several  persons,  though  with 
frequent  intervals,  during  the  greater  part  of  a  century  ftom 
the  foundation  of  the  university ;  but  from  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  centwy,  they  conclude, '  till  within  these 
few  years  the  olBoe  was  never  heard  of  in  the  university, 
mucn  less  known  as  an  office  attended  with  the  perform- 
ance of  any  duties.  It  is  accordingly  explicitly  a.-v-erti^ 
that  no  chancellor  or  vice-chancellor,  rector,  or  dean  of 
faculty,  exercises  any  authority  or  jurisdiction  over  the 

Erineipal,  (mifessors,  or  students  in  the  University  of  Bdin 
urgh.'— (pp.  114,  115.) 

Xbe  ohaxtar  of  king  James  in  ftot  merdy  gaw  Mwar  to 
the  town  eeuneil  to  bnttd  hovaeo  ftnr  proflMaon  of  certain 

drpnrrments  of  science  and  leaniint;,  and  to  e-ngage  persons 
lo  act  IS  such.  Proc;eeding  upon  this  authority,  the  provost 
and  Til  i^i>:iates  of  Edinburgh  on  the  1-lth  September, 
1 583,  eniered  into  a  contract  wiih  Mr.  Robert  Pollock,  one  of 
the  professors  or  regents  of  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  to 
esercise  the  aome  office  of  regent  in  the  new  aominaiy.  Be 
waa  engagad  at  lint  only  (br  a  year,  and  at  a  salary  of  no 
more  than  40/.  Scots,  that  is,  between  .1/.  and  4/.  sterlin-. 
in  addition  to  the  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  student*.  In  1  is4 
the  king  exemited  a  new  deed  in  relation  to  the  universitx, 
conferring  certain  property  for  its  support  on  the  magis- 
trates ana  coimcil.  The  following  year  the  council  con- 
stituted Pollock  Princtiwl  master  of  the  ot^lage.  At  this 
ttne^  or  loon  after,  flwre  an  said  to  have  boon  Ibw  odwr 


iMOBta  onaged.  in  teaching.  A  second  charter,  ratifying 
What  had  been  already  done,  was  granted  by  the  king  in 

IC12;  ;ind  in  1621  an  act  of  the  Sroltish  parl^ment  was 

})aA»e«l,  conlinniiig  certain  grants  of  property  which  liad 
>een  made  to  the  town  of  Edinburgh  for  the  support  of  the 
institution.  The  preamble  states,  Uiat  the  college,  which  is 
described  as  '  for  profession  of  TheoU>gy,  Philosophy,  and 
Humani^,'  had  neatlr  flooiiabed  during  the  tnirty-five 
years  it  mi  been  m  eswtonoe.  It  was  by  this  charter  that 
the  name  of  King  James's  Collr^t  was  conferred  ujion  it. 

The  system  of  teachini;  origiiiiily  pursued  was  ihc  sauie 
as  at  the  other  Scotch  universities.  Tlie  Principal  was  re- 
garded as  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  his  prelectioos  were  con- 
fined to  that  department.  But  each  of  the  other  Amr  regenu 
earned  bis  student^  during  the  four  yeara  tfaagr  remained 
under  his  care^  «iv«r  the  entire  curriculum  of  literature  and 
philoaophy.  In  ICSO  a  aeeond  Professor  of  Theology  was  ap- 
pointed, and  tl»n  the  Principal  ceased  to  teach  that  scienc  e, 
though  down  to  the  year  1765  he  used  to  deliver  one  dis- 
course in  each  session.  Since  the  cessation  of  this  practice, 
in  tlji;  time  of  Dr.  Robertson  the  historian,  the  office  haa 
been  a  mere  sinecure.  A  commisaion  of  visitation,  ap- 
pointed by  parliament  in  1690,  dircetad  that  each  prolbaaor 
should  for  the  fliture  be  ooolinod  to  onn  pnrtieular  depart- 
ment; but  thb  hapettant  alteratJen  was  not  eairied  into 
effect  tfll  about  the  year  1708.  Tlie  old  practice  w«a  con- 
tinued in  Mareschal  College,  Aberdeen,  down  to  the  year 

1753,  and  in  Km^  s  Colli       until  IHOiK 

Minute  details  on  tlie  subject  of  the  property  bekuigiqg 
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to  thfl  university  arc  piven  in  the  Report  of  the  Comnits- 
•tonen,  pp.  1 03-1 1 3.  1 1  is  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
but  is  altogether  f>t  inoonsiiiiTuble  amount.  The  raanago- 
ment  of  it  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  tlie  town-council,  which 
i*  in  the  htbit  of  supplying  the  difference  betwixt  the  in- 
eome  and  expenditure  of  tn«  college  from  the  funda  of  the 
city.  In  18S6  the  told  eoUage  revenue  amounted  only  to 
while  the  expenditure  was  2223/.  And  in  addition  to 
the  laat-mentioned  sum,  there  were  paid  to  different  pro- 
fessor* by  royal  grants  the  sura  of  1435/.;  by  royal  ^rant 
(or  the  support  of  the  museum  100/.;  to  the  Professor  of 
A  j^ricullure  50/.,  from  Ainds  provided  by  the  late  Sir  William 
Pultenejr,  the  foimder  of  the  chair ;  and  to  the  professor  of 
CboTevMidiiK  inin  from  the  Soeieu  of  Writen  to  the  Sig- 
net Prom  Om  |tw  1776k  tim,  to  toe  year  l%t8  inottiaiveb 
it  appear*  itmt  BItf.  tnd  heen  granted  by  the  erown  ftr  de> 
fraying  the  expenses  of  the  Botanical  Garden. 

A  bequest  which  is  described  as  of  large  amount  has 
been  left  to  the  administration  of  the  Principal  and  pro- 
fes<ors  by  the  will  of  the  late  Greneral  Reid,  dated  in  1806, 
for  founding  a  profesaorahip  of  music,  and  making  additions 
to  the  Ubni^,  or  othenriie  jnomotii^  the  genenl  intemt 
end  edvaotage  of  theaahPflnity;  hntweafeiieteweretliet 
it  haa  yet  become  available,  the  income  arising  from  the 
funds  having  been  left  to  the  testator's  daughter  during  her 
life.  A  valuable  collection  of  pictures  and  marbles  was  be- 
queathed for  the  use  of  the  university  by  the  late  Sir  James 
Erskine,  of  Torry,  hart. 

The  bursaries  or  exhibitions  attached  to  the  university 
are  eighty  in  number,  of  which  three  are  of  the  annual 
value  «t  IWtL  eMh;  as  of  SOA;  ten  of  SO/.;  five  between 
VH.  and  15/. ;  eleven  between  tSl.  end  10/. ;  forty-two  be- 
tween 10/  Hiiil  'il.  :  iind  three  under  5/. 

Tlie  fouiiiljiiKiii  of  a  university  library  was  laid  about  the 
Ume  that  the  seiuinary  was  openf  d,  by  the  transference  to 
It  by  the  town-oounoil  of  a  library  of  about  300  volumes 


chiefly  theological,  which  hiul  Iwen  bequeathed  n  1580  *  to 
Edinburgh  and  the  kirk  uf  God'  by  one  of  the  <Mli7cn<i,  Mr. 
Clement  Little,  commissurv.  The  (•(illi  <rtion  wa.s  :ii.r.rni>'nte<J 
in  early  times  by  various  donations,  among  which  was  one 
of  his  whole  hbrary,  consisting  of  about  500  volumea.  by 
the  poet  Dnunmond  of  Hawthoinden.  No  catalogue  of 
the  untmai^  library  has  ever  been  printed,  although  one 
has  been  hitely  completed  in  manuscript.  The  entire 
number  of  Tolumcs  u  now  not  much  under  100,000.  The 
annual  pecuniary  income  of  the  library  is  staled,  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners,  at  aboiil  1 100/.,  derived 
cbielly  firom  fees  paid  on  matriculation  and  graduation. 
Besides  the  public  library,  there  is  a  tbeolcwical  library  for 
the  use  of  the  students  of  theology,  founded  by  Dr.  Geor}^ 
CamBball,  profaeor  of  tbeotogy.  about  tiie  endof  the  seven- 
toonta  eentuy.  It  now  eonaists  of  above  5000  volumea. 
An  obaermtory,  a  mu«eum  of  natural  history,  an  anatomical 
museum,  and  a  Ixitaniciil  garden  also  belong  to  the  uni- 
versity. 

The  buildings  of  the  university  consist  of  a  single  quad- 
rangle, which  is  not  yet  entirely  completed,  on  a  scale 
rediMod  from  the  w^al  deaign  by  the  late  Mr.  Bobert 
Adam,  although  it  waa  begun  to  long  ago  as  in  the  year 

1 789.  The  funds  were  at  first  contributed  by  subacription. 
but  at  length  an  annual  grant  of  10,000/.  was  obtaine<l  from 
parliament.  The  fabric,  upon  which  a  very  large  aniuuiil 
m  all  ha.s  henn  expended,  is  one  of  coiuiderable  magnifi- 
cence. It  was  originally  designed  to  contain  houiea  for  the . 
professors,  as  well  as  the  libnSy,  miweMms^  and  ehMe-reoma; 
but  only  one  official  house  baa  been  bvflt,w1iieli  iseeoBpied 
by  the  principal  libiarian. 

The  progressive  inerease  of  the  eatabliabment  of  the  uni- 
versity and  the  particulars  of  its  present  state  will  \k-  most 
eonveoiently  exhibited  in  the  foUowiog  table,  compiled  from 
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0 
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General  Pathology  . 

1831 
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« 

Unknowiu 

Unknown. 

A  few  obwrrations,  however,  must  be 
tion  of  some  parts  uf  this  statement. 

The  professorships  are  considered  as  diNidcd  into  the  four 
focultioa,  or  claises,  of  arts,  law,  medicine,  and  theology  \ 
\*  aMonHng  to  tka  lUpaii,  *  aa  to  soma  «r  tham 


it  has  not  yet  been  decided  to  which  class  they  should  be 
assigned.'  The  profestvorships  of  Universal  History  and  of 
Agriculture  are  particularly  mentioned  as  in  this  predica- 
ment. None  of  these  faoultMS.  U  ia  added,  '  can  be  traoed 
to  aiqrdaad*  aot^  ugalanon,  or  aniMliftitloii  af  a  jmally/ 
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Hm  Fdoniul  is  canudarad  m  ta^i^feto  conveaer  of  the 
Atulty  ntUmAogr.  TW  othen  Imuw  eieh  »  dain  or  oon- 
VMMir  ebflwo  by  the  Ikculty. 
There  U  considerable  disoordanoe  among  the  atatmnentB 

given  in  different  parts  of  the  Report  a^  to  the  dales  at 
which  the  chairs  were  founded.  The  four  profe-vsorsliips 
&ot  down  as  hcmg  founded  in  were  evidently  the  fuur 
legeaUfaips,  which,  along  with  the  pru^dpajbhip,  consututod 
th«  orifinal  eatablishment  of  tba  voOitgt,  but  tne  holders  of 
vbidi,  u  already  ia»piMmed»  van  nol  coufinid  to  U10 
t««ehing  each  of  a  portiealar  dspottnwnt  till  the  dafe  hen 
given.  The  writer  of  the  Repurl  (p.  ll'j  perplexes  him- 
self unnecessianly  by  overl(X)lung  tliu.  fact.  A  proftissorship 
i)f  IjUW,  It  is  said  in  one  place  (p.  117}  was  appointed  tn> 
early  1 5^8.  The  preseui  lawniohool  of  Edinburgh,  how- 
ever, must  be  couidend  as  not  older  than  the  coaimence- 
nent  td  the  lest  oentuqr,  end  the  awdieal  a^beol  es  datiiu 
frnm  the  nlnwi  of  the  nenf  17  nrawidif  ItwH90t»iDdaaa, 
till  a  considerably  later  panM  that  die  latlar  bagea  to  ae- 
quire  celebrity. 

In  ilic  f.w  cmm  in  which  the  right  of  appointing  the 
prulessurs  is  shared  by  the  town  council  with  other  (mrties, 
the  mode  of  the  interference  of  the  latter  is  not  uniform. 
The  pretaeon  of  Seoteb  Law,  of  QvU  Law.  and  of  Civil  Uu- 
taiy  an  elaetad  by  the  aeiiiieil  ftom  a  laet  (as  it  is  called? 
of  two  names  in  each  oaMt  aubautted  by  the  Faculty  of  Ad- 
vocates :  a  form  which,  in  ellisct,  gives  the  appointment  to 
tlu'  luiti.T  hiidy.  In  ihi-  ap|H)intmenth  1>j  ibe  ilnur>  of 
Huinanitv,  Agricuilure,  and  ConveyanciiiK.  (ii-lt!>^ati-h  fiuin 
tlie  dillerent  inidics  meat  and  vote.  The  piole^iMr  ui 
Botany  holds  two  commissions,  one  from  the  crown  as 
Regius  Praftesor  af  Bataiqr  and  Keeper  of  the  Garden,  and 
aodthec  bom  the  t»wa'«oiiiietl.  aa  FnkmtK  of  Uedioioe 
aad  Botany.  The  daia  of  ainfeil  Maikfaa  i$  tatifht  in 
rotation  by  certain  of  the  medical  pwfcuaWi  aaBBlJmg  to 
an  arrangement  among  themselves. 

Tlu-  sums  mentioned  in  the  column  of  salaries  im  lude 
the  grants  from  the  crown  and  the  allowances  made  to  some 
of  the  professors  for  house-rent,  as  well  as  what  are  pro- 
perly called  their  lalanei.  The  salary  and  dsM  fses  added 
togethnr  give  the  entire  a-verage  onolmnenta  of  the  pro- 
fessorship. The  calculations  however  arc,  for  the  most  part, 
made  on  returns  for  the  five  years  preceding  1826,  and 
inij;ht  posviiih  n  fjuirc  to  lie  considerably  modified  in  onler 
to  be  applicable  to  the  present  time.  The  professors  of  Divi- 
nity and  Ecclesiastical  History  received  no  fees  at  tho  date 
of  theCommissiODerB*  Report;  but  Uiey  are  now,  we  believe, 
paid  two  guineas  by  each  student,  which  would  give  them 
about  the  sums  aasinied  to  them  in  the  table.  Tm  w1m7 
of  the  professor  of  Public  Law,  who  teaches  no  class,  is  in 
purl  made  u[i  uf  a  pension  of  JtKl/.  a  vrar  from  the  crown, 
whu-li  the  present  professor  holds  so  lon^'  as  In-  rrtam>  the 
oflice.  The  fees  at  the  different  classes  vary  from  two  to 
four  guineas.  The  total  number  of  studi  uis  v^us,  in  lull, 
1644;  inlfit1,82S4;  and  in  \B2j,  'i-u,. 

PorftO  jwannneeding  1826  the  total  number  of  graduates 
in  arts  was  onqr  168.  During  the  ssmefieriod  106  defaces 
of  D.D.  were  conferred :  andoGofLL.D.  The  nuinlicr  of 
medical  desrreea  was  18  in  1776  ;  32  in  1786  ;  31  in  1796  ; 
.T7  in  1806  :  70  in  ISIG  ;  and  I  l.s  in  \h  >G.  Yet  it  is  stated 
that  the  number  of  medical  students  was  764  in  1  bU6,  and 
Oldhr  896  m  1826. 

There  is  only  one  regular  universiQr  session,  or  term,  in 
the  year,  beginniqg  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  October,  and 
ending  the  last  day  of  April.  Some  of  the  classes,  however, 
are  not  taught  for  the  whole  of  this  time.  Of  late  years  a 
few  of  the  classes,  principally  of  the  medical  faculty,  have 
also  been  taught  during  a  summer  session,  beginning  with 
the  1st  of  May,  and  ending  with  the  3l8t  of  July.  Each 
class  meets  onlv  for  an  hour  at  a  time ;  but  some  of  them 
nMattwiwinuiBday;aaAaomaof  thapfoibBacin  hantwo 
or  three  dasies 

No  afladehdnldrsas  IB  wotn  by  the  students;  no  attend- 
ance upon  divine  ser^-ice  is  enfi)r<-ed  ;  and  scarcely  any  dis- 
dpline  can  be  said  to  be  exen-i-sed  l>cyond  the  walls  of  the 
class-room.  Tho  students  are  examined  in  several  of  tlio 
classes;  but  there  is  uo  public  examination  of  any  kind  in 
the  university. 

fioAoo^^Tha  eldest  of  thaSdinboigh  sehools  is  the  High 
BehanU  originaUy  ioalitniad  in  1619,  and  n-erected.  upon 
having  fallen  into  decay,  in  1 577 ;  it  now  consists  of  a  rector 

mmA  feiirniWrwafc  »bA  J^tin  p^f^«Tit,  a  t»»t^mr  nf  writing 


French.  Hie  Edinburgh  Academy,  also  principally  for  iu- 
structjon  la  the  classics,  was  founded  in  1824.  and  consists 
ot  a  rector  and  four  other  dassical  masters,  with  teaehen  of 
English,  Fren<^  mathematics,  and  writing,  Among  the 

oilier  educational  establi-sliinciits  arc  the  H ill-street  Institu- 
tion, opened  in  lb3,!,  and  furnished  with  teachers  of  th« 
cliLssics,  Kiigli-sh,  elocution,  wruuig,  geo^iaphv.  history, 
natural hislor)-,  mathematics,  arithmetic,  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  drawing ;  the  Circus  Place  school,  having  a 
notor  and  An  other  masters ;  the  Southern  Academy,  in- 
stttntadin  1899:  the  Ladies'  Institution  ibr  the  Soutbera 
distriqia,  firanded  in  1833:  the  Scottish  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  Ladies,  founded  in  1834;  the  School  of  Arlsor 
Mecliaiucs'  Institute ;  Dr.  Bell's  School,  atleiidcd  by  al>out 
4uu  chddron  ;  llio  schools  of  tho  LaiU'a.sCeriaii  School  So- 
ciety, iu  which  there  are  about  601;  boys  and  girls;  and  the 
well-known  school.  caUed  the  Se^iuuol  School,  no  ably 
oonduoted  by  Sheriff  Wood. 

ED1N6TON1TE,  a  rare  crystalline  mioersL  which  oc- 
eta.-s  in  the  cavities  uf  Thomsouitc.  near  Dumbarton ;  the 
ctAstuIs  are  small  and  distinct,  greyish  while,  translucent, 
and  liave  a  square  prism  aj>  their  primary  form.  Cleavage 
parallel  to  the  lateral  plaiiL-s ;  traciure  uneven  ;  hardness 
4°M'6;  sp-  gr-  '~7 ;  lustre  vitreous,  ^^ccordiug  to  Turner, 
it  ooatains  silica  35  09;  aluinina  S7'69 ;  lime  1:2  cs;  water 
18*S8;  and  probably  10  to  11  per  cent,  of  some  alkalL 

BDMUND  I.,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  was  the  son  of 
KiiiLT  Kilwanl  the  Elder,  by  hi>  third  '.'.ifc  Edgi\a,  He  ap- 
]>L';Lr!.  to  have  been  born  iu  'J'2.i,  or  alxiut  tuo  vcur.s  be- 
t  ir«'  his  liither's  flealh.  He  succeeded  his  hall  brother 
ALbelstanc,  i7\h  October,  941.  Immediately  after  his 
aocesaion  the  Danish  people  of  Northumbria  ron  in  ra- 
volt  under  the  nuna  Anuf  U«  the  naoM  is  oompioaly 
given,  butitihenldvrafaablyhe  Aulal)  orOtan.  who  had 
been  <liTea)ad  hf  JktBelstane  some  years  before  in  the  great 
battle  of  Brunsnburgh.  and  forn-d  to  Uec  to  Ireland  After 
ilii;  war  had  lasted  ahuut  a  \car,  an  aicomiuodalion  wa*> 
brought  about  by  the  Archbishops  Odo  and  Wolstan.  by 
which  it  was  arranged  that  all  the  territory  to  the  north  of 
Watling-streot  should  be  given  up  to  Clave.  These  terms 
prove  that  Edmund  bod  by  no  means  the  best  of  the  con 
test.  Fortunately  for  him,  however,  the  Danish  earl  died 
the  next  year :  and  Edmund,  by  a  prompt  and  vigorous  use 
of  the  ojipi  1  iunity,  was  successful  in  n  cnvcrmg  all  that  he 
had  lost.  In  '.Mi  he  also  succeeded  in  reducing  the  hithertu 
inde|K.'iident  state  of  Cumbria  (includmi;  the  luodius,  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland),  which,  after  cruelly  putting 
out  the  eyes  of  the  two  sons  of  the  king,  Dunmail.  he  made 
onr  to  Malcolm  I.  of  Sootland.  to  be  held  bv  him  as  the 
vassal  oftheEngli^  crown.  The  reign  of  Edmund,  who 
Was  distinguishtvl  not  only  for  his  per^iiuil  courage,  but  by 
his  tasti;  fur  ek'kpiiu'e  and  sjilendour,  on  which  account  he 
rcHCivud  the  surname  of  the  Muvniificenf,  was  terminated 
26th  May,  946,  by  a  death-blow  which  he  received  from  an 
outlaw  of  the  name  of  Liof.  who  had  the  radacity  to  present 
himself  at  the  table,  as  the  kinr  was  oelebrating  tha 
feast  of  St  Aogusthie  at  Pi^clekirl,  in  CHooeestarabin : 
Edmund,  on  his  refusal  to  leave  the  room,  rose  himself  to 
assist  in  e\i>elling  him.  when  the  ruffian,  with  a  dagger 
which  he  had  concealed  under  his  clothes,  stabbed  him  to 
the  heart.  King  Edmund  I.  lef^  by  bis  wife  Elfgiva,  two 
sons,  Edwy  and  Edgar,  who  eventually  both  sat  on  the 
throne ;  but  as  thev  were  mere  children  at  the  time  of  their 
father's  decease^  tney  vere  set  a.side  for  the  praaanl;  and 
his  immediate  successor  was  his  brother  Edrad. 

EDMUND  II.,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  sumaaed 
Ironside,  cither  from  uis  great  strenplh,  or  the  arnumr 
which  he  wore,  wils  the  son  of  kiii'.;  Eibelred  11.,  and  was 
born  A.  D. AcionUn;^  to  the  account  that  lias  com- 
monly been  received,  his  mother  was  Elgiva,  or  Etbelgiva, 
the  daughter  of  earl  Thored,  or  Toreth,  tmo  was  EthclredV 
first  wife.  Other  authotitia^  howonr,  aanrt  that  the 
mother  of  Bdmnnd.  and  also  «f  senrsa  of  hfs  brothers,  was 
a  foreign  lady,  who  was  only  Ethclred's  concubine.  On  the 
whole,  the  |>oint  of  his  legitimacy  must  be  i-onsidered 
douli't'ul.  .\moni^  niodorn  historians,  Lingard  has  set  him 
down  as  tlie  eldest  son  of  Etiicldrcd  by  his  first  wife,  with- 
out intimating  that  any  other  account  has  been  given ; 
Turner  descril^  him  in  one  place  as  illegitimately  bom,  in 
another,  as  the  son  of  Ethelreil  by  an  earfs  daughter  whtu 
ho  had  mrnad-  i^u/,  Mg*  Sa*^  M  ttd  SS$, 
edit.j 
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fcilMr'*  oalamitOQs  rei?n ,  as  the  ehi«f  cbampon  of  the  i 
Bn^ish  cause  •gminst  Canute  and  his  Danes,  who  had,  hj  | 
this  tiiae,  nearly  overrun  tlie  kint^dom.  Oti  t)ic  death  ut 
Ktbelicd  in  1016,  Bdmund  was  proclaimed  kins  by  thu 
burgesses  of  London,  and  wwn  after,  at  least  all  me  king- 
dom of  WesMX,  the  hereditary  dominioB  of  his  firniilv.  and 
vhidh  wm  nam  eoniiidered  as  conptdiMidiBf  Ae  wholo  ter- 
rittnjr  t»  tt«  tOMlk  «f  the  Th«m^  ■pyew  to  have  sub- 
niflM  to  has  •ntihorify.  He  had  tM  yccr  bslbie,  by  a 
•nnrr-.nge  vn\h  Elgiva,  the  ■fvitJi-'.r  of  Sigeferth,  a  thane  of 
iJanit^h  dcictat.  who  had  botu  jml  to  aeath  by  Ethelred, 
made  himself  master,  m  defiance  of  the  deapise<i  and  dying 
king,  of  estates  uf  exaat  axteot;  and  the  power  he  thiu  ao- 
<|atns4  ia  supposed  to  have  natanaUy  tMirtiid  him  in 
toewMg  tb»  throat 

The  HMHTt  leign  ef  IdmuiMlwM  naariy  ell  apent  ia  a  ebn- 
tinuation  of  the  sanguinary  struggle  in  whinh  he  had  ulre^idy 
S>  greatly  distiiit;uished  himself.  His  exploits  are  dwelt 
opon  by  the  old  national  chronicles  with  fond  atnphflralion. 
but  it  ia  not  v«uy  «»ij>y  to  separate  what  is  of  historical  value 
in  their  narratives  from  the  romantic  decorationa.  Ia— ih 
dtately  on  Edmund's  aooemea,  the  Daaish^  tontm  wffmt 
to  have  besieged  Louden.  The  BngUab  Jdmg  riUHwaeil 
in  the  capiul  till  tt  ^vns  oeoeidOTid  aeeure:  after  which 
we  find  him  iMiKUK'"^  Canute,  flfst  at  Pen,  in  Dorset-' 
sbire  (or,  according  to  another  account,  near  GiUin*?- 
h«iu,  in  Somersetshire);  and  then  at  a  place  called 
Sve<jrstan,  which  is  supposed  to  bo  the  spot  still  marked 
by  a  stone  at  the  meeluig  of  the  four  counties  of  Oxlotd, 
Gloucester.  Woteester,  and  Warwick.  In  both  theie  flglits 
Mmnai  •fpwn  to  have  been  victorious ;  that  «#  Seeorstan 
taatod  two  OKf*.  A  third  engagement  took  place  at  Brmit- 
ford,  thi'  i'viiie  ofv,  liirh  is  disjmted.  Soon  after  the  two 
armies  met  again  .a  Oitenford,  or  Otfoid,  m  Kent,  when 
ilie  Dines  were  defeated  with  f^icmt  slaughter.  Finally,  ■ 
huw«vtr,  Edmuitd  sustaioed  a  decisive  dieeomfilure  at  the 
groa  battle  of  '  Assandun,*  mppoied  to  be  Aseington,  in 
Jteex.  After  tbi«,  MeoidiBK  to  en*  leeount,  wfaidu  ai- 
thoiigh  it  hu  bean  generally  diwsffedtled  by  modem  his- 
toriaiM,  is  not  without  some  featuiesof  prohiihilitv,  Oatiute 
and  Kdmund  agreed  to  decide  tliear  tjuiu'rel  by  siii'^jle  com- 
bat, and  the  encounter  accordingly  took  place  on  an  islet 
railed  Alney,  or  Olney,  in  the  Severn,  which  some  place 
near  Deerhurst,  others  near  Gloucester,  between  Over- 
bridge  and  Maysemore.  The  result  was  that  Cauttte  was 
eUindtoyietd  and  me  Ibr  bis  life.  Wbethar  tba  eiagle 
emual  took  place  or  nut,  it  is  certain  tbat  aa  Armagement  | 
betwett  the  parties  was  now  made,  by  wfaidi  Memia  and  i 
Northumbria  were  made  o%er  to  (  an'ute;  while  Kdmund  ;' 
was  allowed  to  retain  poesessioii  uf  ihv  rest  of  the  kingdom. 
With  the  noiuinal  sovereignty  of  the  whole.  It  is  also  said 
to  bavu  been  stipulated  that  when  either  should  die  the  other 
should  be  his  successor.  Edmund  disd  a  firwueekl  alter  this 
peciJloatioBt  having  vom  tba  antra  enibf  about  awan months ; 
and  altboagh  thenis  eoinidendile  varvtian and  obaeurity  in 
thf  accounts  of  his  death,  there  are  strung  reasons  for  be-  > 
It-'Mfii^  that  he  was  made  awav  wiUi  by  the  contrivance  of 
taaute.  Tbenorthern  hisionuns  state  this  in  distinct  tcrmsi. 
ikiuute  immediately  mounted  tho  vacant  throne  a.  u.  1016. 
Edmund  Ironside  left  by  liis  wife,  Algitha,  two  sons,  Edward, 
eailed  (be  Outi»w>  and  another,  whom  some  eall  Edmtmd, 
otbaia  Edirin»  aad  of  whan  it  is  not  known  wbetber  he 
waa  eldar  er  jvunger  tban  tdmtdb  [Sea  Emab  AmbL-  > 

ErX)'LIUS.  [Laxias*.] 

EDRED.  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  was  the  youngest 
of  the  sons  of  Edward  the  Elder,  his  mother  being  Edgiva,  '  1 
the  second  (or*  accoixling  to  some,  the  third)  wife  of  that  > 
kiuf^  [EowARo  THB  Siisnik)  When  the  tbnne  basanm  < 
vacant,  m  946,  by  the  death  of  bia  elder  brother.  Edmtnd  1 
I..  Edred  was  recognized  as  his  successor,  Rdwy  and  Edgar.  1 
ti.e  (wo  sons  of  Edmund,  being  considered  to  be  excluded 
tor  the  present  by  their  t'.xti  ciTic  youth.    Edred  wtw  in  a 
bad  state  of  beikith  when  he  came  lo  the  throae»  and  he  ' 
dflM  not  aaeim  ever  to  have  reeoverad.  Yet  bn  ia  raeoidad  1 
to  bav%  aooD  after  his  aecesiioa«  wmteaied  in  paraoa  an  1 
tuorreetien  of  the  tinbuleat  Danidi  popnlatian  of  North'  < 
•imberlund ;   and  ho  appears  to  have  reduced  that  pro- 
vince to  greater  ijiiiet  and  suhjcctiou  than  utiy  of  his  pre-  )  ; 
■lti4;5M)i-s.    In  Ihe^e  military  operations,  as  noil  a>  m  tho  '  ; 
aanagement  of  civil  affiiirs,  be  was  mainly  directed  by  the  1 1 
tinnwfc  nf  bw  tliiiiimilTirTiifkirrTil.  Thtt  hrfl  itrrrl  to  Ibah 


1  same  capacity  under  the  two  preceding  sings,  Athelstana 
I  and  Edmund.  Another  distin^ished  charucter  of  this 
rei^n  was  the  oelehra:-?:!  Dunsiaii,  who  owed  his  first  rise 
at  court  to  tho  patronage  of  Turketul,  aad  acouired  under 
Edred  that  extraordinary  power  in  the  state  which  he  pre- 
served during  several  succeeding  nsigns.  [DinterAir.] 
Edred  died,  after  a  reign  of  between  nine  and  ton  yeaia, 
on  tba  Sttd  ef  November  (St.  Clement's  DayX  a.  o.  9i6. 
and  wm  aueeeaded  by  bis  nephew  Bdwy,  the  eldest  of  the 
two  Sons  of  his  predecessor  king  Edmund. 

EDR10PHTHALM.\  (Leach t,  a  Icpion  of  crust aceous 
animals  with  sessile  eyes,  which  are  fzenerally  compound, 
but  sometimes  simpie^  situated  on  tlie  sides  of  the  head. 
The  mandibles  are  often  furnished  with  a  ftlft  and  the 
head  ia  ahnoat  ahraya  diAinot  Ihmt  tba  body. 

I>MBainHe  makea  the  BUoplMaima  uuMprebeud  tba 
Amphipoda  of  I..atrcillo,  which,  the  former  observes.  Learh 
has  not  admitted,  and  which  includes  tho  two  tinit  sections 
of  his  legion  of  Malaaottraea  EdriophthalmOt  and  eoma- 
spoiid*  to  the  g«aus  Uammarim  of  Fabricins.. 

Tlie  Amphipoda  are  charactehsod  as  haviug  a  Anuf  ilia* 
tinot  from  the  trunk,  and  tonned  of  a  siogie  Pmwj  wnm-  ■ 
dihUit  Horidod  vifh  a  ]ialp;  jcaa  to  the  nwuMr  eP  three 
pairs,  tne  external  pair  of  vbieb  leyrment  a  lip  with  two 
palps  or  two  snmll  feet  wdted  near  its  origin ;  a  bndtf  late- 
rally compressed,  and  divided  into  seven  sct^ments;  lour 
\e«n/««t,  of  which  the  anterior  are  otten  terminated  by  a 
claw  with  a  single  finger;  vesiculou»  hranchi<e  situated  at 
the  internal  base  of  the  feet,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
the  anterior  pair ;  tail  composed  of  from  six  to  seven  arti- 
cnlatinaai  and  hearing  vmdeiaeatb  Ave  i^ra  otjaim 
in  fbrm  of  flameirti^  with  two  very  moeeeble  branches,  and 

thus  divided  by  Desniarest : — 

The  first  st'Ction  consists  of  those  species  whose  antcnnn> 
,  ure  inserted  one  011  each  side  of  the  front;  whose  tail  is 
terimuated  by  styhtbrm  hlamenta;  and  whoae  head  ia  large 
and  vertical.    Example,  /^fcwwfalB,  L«tr,  Loadl,  Lm^iSt. 
&a   Caneer,  Heitat,  Vank. 

The  Meond  (not  adoritiad  bf  Laaoli)  euwpiiwii  tbose 
with  four  antenna ;  two  dattened  leaflets  serving  for  ftns, 
placed  at  the  ead  of  the  tail,  in  place  of  the  styles ;  and 
the  head  large  and  vertical.    Example,  IJi/jeria,  Latr. 

The  third  inciudtiB  tltoi>e  which  luive  four  ajiteiuise;  tlie 
tail  terminated  by  slyliform  filaments;  the  head  moderately 
lar^  and  not  verticnl.  and  cnntams  six  divisions,  some  of 
which  are  subdivided      Talilrtu,  LAir.  i  Jijflm,  Leach; 
j  Dexaaane,  Loach ;  Mehta,  Leach ;  Gammarw,   Fabr. ; 
i  Padocerm,  Leach ;  Coropkiumt  Latr. ;  Cerapus,  Say,  raa^ 
'  bc'  taken  a.s  les  of  aOBB  Oi  tba  fimo  of  HmM  dtVI* 

sious  and  subuiv  usions. 

Tho  other  order>  arranged  by  Desmarest  under  tbu 
£driophihalma  are  the  Ltermodiptxia,  Latr.,  and  the  Itopoda, 
Latr. 

Mr.  Mitoa  Edwards  makes  the  Jidrioithtilaiimmt  eoneiat 
of  tba  Mme  oaian,  placing  than  aa  a  lagion  «t  ibm  aubolma 
of  maaiUattdtrmUiemM,  Mkt  toiba  laiipim  of  iM^pAttol^ 

mian^. 

EURISL  with  his  complete  name  .\hu-Al)dallah  Moliani 
noid  Iwo  Moliamm«<l  ben  Ab<lalluh  ben  Edris,  a  well  known 
Arabian  writer  on  Geography,  who  tiourisbed  about  tho 
middle  of  the  sixth  rentury  ot  the  Mohammedan  mra.  Of 
the  circumstances  of  his  liie  Uttle  is  known.  Ha  ma  a  da* 
scendant  of  the  iuailir  of  the  Edrisides,  who  for  npwaids  ef 
a  century  possessed  Ae  aovereignty  over  the  Ifofiammedan 
provinces  of  Northern  ^\firica.  When,  in  a.d.  919,  the  Edriside 
dynasty  tn  .'\frica  was  overthrown  by  Mahedi  Abdullah,  the 
survivors  of  the  family  went  to  Sicily;  and  there  our  Ednsi 
seems  to  have  been  born.  The  geographical  treatise,  which 
has  made  his  name  celebrated,  was  written  at  the  command 
of  Roger  H.  kiagof  Sidly.  whom  be  fitequentlj  mentions  in 
tba  body  of  the  work ;  be  fanfiwna  at  in  the  ptalMe  tbat  be 
completed  it  in  the  year  518  of  the  Hcj^irti,  a.d.  1 1  5^  i  :  and 
tli.it  It  WiLs  intinded  to  illustrate  a  silver  terrestrial  globe. 
Am  Greek  pounils  iii  weiirhf,  which  Kini;  Rxij^er  had  caused 
to  be  made.  The  timu  which  he  wrote  it  is  llirther 
aaeaitoiBod  from  an  incidental  allusion  to  the  fkct  of  the 
towit  of  Jraalem  betiig  than  in  the  aooi— ion  of  tba 
Gbriatiaaa.  vrfaiiBh  oaetui  in  the  work ,  ana  to  (bacaptoireof 
Tripolis  and  Bona  by  Roger,  which  events  bapyaaed ia  the 
years  i40  and  54U  of  the  He^-im  ( I  I  Ai-H  arid  1 1  $.1-4  of  our 
i'ra).  Tlie  work  itself  also  afl'onls  internal  evidence  of  its 
bavmg  been  written  by  a  person  who  had  visited  Spain  and 
I  Italy.  QabrU  Sianita  and  Jeteama  fiaaiwita,  vbo.  i» 
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16I<),  published  a  Latin  translation  of  an  abridgment  of 
Edrisi's  work,  were  induced  by  an  erroneous  reading  of  the 
only  manuscript  which  they  had,  in  a  passage  where  Edrisi 
speaks  oM  I  ts  >1  tie  dividing  the  country  adjoining  it  into  two 
halves  (arai  '<■•  our  country'  instead  of  ortHhd  '  its  country,' 
the  true  re<i'^  r^^').  to  suppose  him  a  native  of  Nubia;  and 
this  mistake  g&>u  occasion  to  the  designation  of  Gmv^apAux 
JtfuMmm,  undMr  whiob  Sddii,  of  whoM  Ml  nuM  the 
translators  were  ignorant,  icon  boeune  utawniXh  known. 
His  work  bears  the  title  Nuzhat  al-muthtik  fi  ikhtirak  al- 
t{f3k,  i.e.  '  Amusement  of  the  curious  in  the  explorinji;  of 
oountries.'  Besides  the  abridged  tnnislution  above-men- 
tioned, we  now  possess  the  first  volume  of  a  French  version 
of  what  seems  to  be  the  complete  original  work,  by  M. 
AmA^^  J«nb«rt>  imdo  tarn  two  Anhie  manuoeriptB,  the 
on«  ftand  in  Hm  nqrd  library  at  Paris,  the  otfaor  (which  is 
accompanied  with  maps)  rerently  procured  in  Ecf^pt  by 
M.  As»clin,  and  now  likewise  belonging  to  the  Biblio- 
ihAque  du  Roi.  Two  other  inanuscript»  of  the  original 
work  of  Edrisi  are  presened  in  the  Kodlemn  hbrary  at 
Q]dbid(Cod.  Graves,  No.  3837,  and  Cod.  Pucock,  .3;j)',  an 
edition  and  English  translation  of  which,  by  the  Rev.  G.  C. 
RawHUudf  WM  MKne  jewi  a^  announeed  aa  pioparing  for 
the  press  under  the  ausmew  of  die  London  Oriental 
Translation  Committee.  The  globe  which  this  treatise 
was  intended  to  iUustrate  is  ontirt'ly  lost  ;  luit  a  ])l;uii- 
sphere,  which  is  inserted  in  one  of  the  IJodleian  niaiiu- 
scripts,  may  be  seen  engraved  in  Vincont'fi  '  Periplus  of 
tho  Brvthrean  Sea,'  who  observes  (pw  668)  that  'it  is  evi- 
4«ldy  nunded  upon  the  error  of  Ptotomy,  wUeh  carries 
the  ooait  of  Aflrica  round  to  the  oaM;  and  forms  a  aovthani 
continent  totally  excluding  the  elreumnavigation  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.'  It  appc•a^^,  from  a  compari.son  of  this 
planisphere  with  the  maps  of  Fra  Mauro  and  iJie  globe  of 
Martin  Behcm  at  Niiremberg,  that  for  upwards  of  three 
oentuiies  the  globe  of  Ednsi  remained  the  foundation  upon 
wUdl  aU  aubMOuent  representations  of  the  earth's  surface 
vara  oonatnieted.  In  his  detoriptiTa  tBoatiaa^  Sdiisi,  like 
all  other  Arabian  (^ographen,  distributea  the  poitioBof  <he 
globe  known  at  his  tune  into  seven  cliniate8,  eadi  of  which 
he  subdivide^i  into  ten  regions  :  in  the  account  which  be 
gives  of  them  he  follows  the  uiiiforni  plan  of  proceeding 
from  west  to  east;  but  he  docs  not,  like  Abulfeda,  deter- 
mine the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  places  which  be 
mentions.  The  abridgment  of  the  work  con  tarns  little  more 
than  an  itinerary  of  ttieae  different  regiooa;  hot  the  origi- 
nal pwrformance  now  translated  adds  many  raniaffcs  on 
their  inhabiunts,  natural  productions,  ttc.  Edrisi  flre- 
quently  refers  to  writers  that  have  preceded  him  :  among 
others  to  an  Arabic  translation  of  Ptolemy  of  Claudian,  to 
Abdallah  ben  Khordadbeh,  and  Masudi. 

The  Arabic  text  of  the  abridgment  of  Edrisi's  work, 
which  is  now  extremely  scarce,  appeared  under  the  follow- 
ing Latin  tilla:  He  GeograptiatuiigurH^HortiiUii  euUi»- 
simm,  ndr9  orii*  regione*.  prwimiim,  ^umt»,  urtfgf,  eamm- 
que  dimewtiones  et  orizonta,  deicriherm ;  Romjp,  in  typo- 
graph  ia  Medicea,  1692,  4lo.  The  Latin  tnmshition  of  the 
same  by  Ouliriel  Smnitaand  Johannes  Ilesronita,  bears  the 
title:  Ueogrnphta  Nubietuis,  id  est,  accuratissima  totitu  or- 
bit in  septem  climaia  divin  tktarintio;  Paris,  1619,  4to. 
Of  other  publicationa  relating  to  the  work  of  Bdriai,  we 
ahall  mention  only  two:  Deteripeitm  BtpaSa  dt  Xtrij 
Atedrit  eOHOeido  par  et  Nubiente ;  con  tramuxion  y  nota$ 
de  Don  J.  A.  Conde ;  Madrid,  1799,  8vo. :  and  J.  M.  Hart- 
mann's  Commentalio  de  Geographia  Afrirrr  F.dit.\uit>a: 
Gottingen,  179),  4to.  The  first  volume  of  M.  Jaubert's 
French  translation  has  appeared  under  the  auspice-,  of  the 
French  (Geographical  Society,  and  fonna  the  fiilh  volume 
of  the  '  Reeueil  de  Voyages  et  de  Mdmataaa,'  published  by 
that  aoeian^  It  haa  awo  the  ioUowing  aapaimte  title :' G^- 
^raphie  d*EdriBl,  tradnite  de  TAtabe  en  Pran^ais,  d'apr^ 
deux  MSS.  de  la  Bibliothcque  du  Roi,  et  accompa^;n6e  de 
notes  par  M.  Am6d6e  Jaubcrt.'    Paris,  IS.^e,  4to. 

EDUCATION  is  the  art  of  preparing  youth  for  the  busi- 
ness of  after-life.  This  is  not  offered  as  a  complete  or  exact 
definition ;  it  is  onljr  proposed  as  sufficient  to  mdieato  in  a 
genand  way  tha  auii^Mt  mattac  hara  under  diectwien. 

In  OT«]raatiaa.emi  diaaa«a1ladnndviUBad.thei«  are. 
and  naaaaiaiilf  nnatbab  aartain  practices  and  usages  accord- 
ing lo  wiiioh  ehildnii  are  inateucted  in  those  ttungs  which 
are  to  form  the  occupation  of  their  future  life  ;  and  evL  r\ 
eivilued  oaUun,  and.  we  mar  preaume,  nations  also  called 
nneiviliawUhava  um»  gmacal  aodooUeetiw  tarm  bywhioh 


they  exprtwR  this  proeeaa  of  instruction.  In  the  European 
languages  derived  fVom  the  Ivatin,  and  in  others  that  nave 
a  mixture  of  that  luntruage,  the  lenernl  teitn  is  Educalion. 
It  is  not  important  al  present  to  couMder  the  raor^s  or  le?>s 
precise  notions  attached  to  fhis  ur  any  other  equivalerrt 
word,  but  it  is  enough  to  observe,  that,  as  the  language  of 
every  nation  poasesiet  such  a  term,  it  is  a  univerwl  tm^ 
that  all  nattooa  or  aoaiatiea  of  men  admit  that  tbera  ia  coma- 
thing  whidi  is  expreiied  by  the  oomprehemive  term  Edv- 
cation,  or  by  some  equivalent  term.  But  like  all  other 
general  terms  which  have  been  long  in  use.  tins  term  Edu- 
latiiin  comprehends  within  the  general  mcainng  alrtady 
assigned  to  it  a  great  number  of  particulars,  which  are 
ooneeiMd  by  various  people  in  aum  dilforent  modee  and 
degreea  and  in  audi  varying  amonnt  aa  to  the  nomlMr  «f 
the  partieulan,  aome  natkmt  or  iudifiduali  eoneelTing  a 
certain  set  of  particulars  a-  e-^smlial  to  the  tcrrn.  oiliem 
conceiving  a  different  set  ot  (nirUculars  as  essentials,  and 
others  again  conceiving  the  -■  niie  particulars  in  such  dif- 
ferent ways,  that  two  or  more  persons  agreeing  in  their 
eeneral  deioription  of  the  term  might  very  probably,  in 
deacending  into  the  enumeration  «  the  paiticulan.  And 
thamaelvea  eompletely  at  varianee  vitti  ona  another.  Thia 
remark  poesesses  no  claim  to  novelty,  hvt  it  la  net  on  that 
account  the  less  important.  The  discrepancy  jiiat  stated  is 
apparent  not  only  ai  to  such  genend  terms  as  education, 
government,  right,  duty,  and  numerous  oiner  such  words, 
the  analysis  of  which  can  only  be  successfully  attempted  by 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  that  kind  of  inquiry,  but  it  ia 
perceived  and  occurs  even  in  things  obvious  to  Uie  aaoMi^ 
wiiieh  oooaist  of  a  number  of  paMa»  soeh  as  a  laaajrine^ 
or  any  other  eoraponnd  thing.  The  general  nae  of  a  ma- 
chine,  as  a  mill,  for  instance,  i.s  conceived  in  the  same  way 
by  all,  by  the  miller  and  by  jxirsons  who  know  nothing 
rnore  about  the  mill  than  that  it  is  used  for  grinding  corn. 
As  to  the  particulars,  there  may  be  all  imaginable  discrep- 
ancies among  the  persons  who  are  only  acquainted  with 
the  general  purpose  of  the  milL  But  diaaeiiaaeiaa  aa  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  several  jiarts  of  a  tfdng  and  the  nsee 
of  the  several  parts  are  conceived,  are  generally  discrep- 
ancies to  be  referred  to  the  inaccuran/  of  the  conceptions ; 
they  are,  in  fact,  only  errors,  not  the  same  but  about  the 
same  thing.  The  more  completely  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons approach  to  harmony  in  their  whole  views  as  to  tilis 
machine,  the  nearer,  as  a  general  rule,  do  their  several  viewa 
approach  to  accuracy ;  it  being  of  the  natuiaof  tmth  to  pro> 
duoe  a  harmony  of  opinion,  the  truth  being  one  and  invaria- 
ble; and  it  being  of  the  nature  of  error  to  admit  of  more 
\  urielies  than  man  has  yet  conceived,  inasmuch  as  men  yet 
unborn  will  conceive  errors  never  conceived  before. 

The  same  holds  good  as  to  Education  which  holds  good  of 
the  machine.  The  general  use,  the  general  ohiect  of  Edu- 
cation is  raogUy  and  rightly  conceived  liy  dl  panona  lo 
whom  the  nanw  ia  IhmiUar;  but  the  gnat  aeatiariaitar 
whiefa  exists  amon$^  mankind  as  lo  the  partieohnwhieh 

they  conceive  ns  entering  into  nnd  forming  a  part  of  this 
term,  and  as  to  their  mode  of  coneeiving  the  same,  proves 
either  that  all  are  still  wrong  as  to  their  particular  concep- 
tions of  this  term,  or  that  hitherto  no  means  have  been 
discovered  of  producing  a  general  harmony  of  opinion,  or 
in  other  words,  of  approocoing  to  the  truth.  And  here 
there  is  no  peTBon,  or  class  of  persons,  who^  as  in  the  ease 
of  the  miller,  is  or  are  allowed  to  be  an  authori^  earn- 
potent  to  deride  between  conflicting  opinions. 

In  every  soc-iety.  Education  (in  what  particular  manner 
conccive<l  by  any  parlii-ular  society  is  of  no  iiuport^ice  lo 
our  present  in(iuiry  )  is,  a.s  a  getieral  rule,  and  must  necev 
sarily  be,  subjected  to  the  positive  law  of  the  society,  and  te 
that  assemblage  of  opinions,  customs,  and  habits  which  is 
not  inanpioprialaly  eaUed  some  writers  the  Fbsitive 
rality  «Sr Soeiety,  or  the  Law  of  Opinion.  This  truth,  or 
truism,  as  some  may  call  it,  is  the  basis  of  every  inquiry 
into  Education.  In  no  ciJiintry  cm  there  exist,  as  a  geit^ni 
rule,  uii  Education,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  not  «ubordi- 
nate  to  the  law  as  above  explained  :  for  if  such  Education  did 
•liat,  the  form  of  that  society  or  political  system  oould  not 
oo>«xiBt  with  it.  One  or  t^  otner  must  he  ehanged,  so 
that  on  the  whole  thara  mnat  at  last  taanlt  a  harmony,  sad 
not  a  discord.  In  every  country  then  there  does  exist  Edu- 
cation, either  directed  l^  and  subordinate  to  the  Positive 
Law  and  Positive  Morality  of  that  country,  or  there  is  an 
Education  not  so  directed  and  subordinate,  and  consequently 
inaooiiatwtviUitlMaaMiaaaaea  afthat  poUltal  afrtw 
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■I  «Ueh  U  nitta.  Bat  «uoli  an  anoiBily*  If  ftHmd  any- 

«li«re,  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist;  because  it  is  incoh- 

sistint  with  the  continued  fxistence  of  ttio  society  in  which 
it  has  cstahli^hed  itself;  and  it'  sucti  ;iu  Educatiuii  dues 
exi>t,  and  can  maintain  ith-i;lf  in  a  sDoicty,  against  the  will 
of  that  iiociety,  such  a  society  is  not  a  au\*:teim  and  inde- 
pendent society,  but  is  in  a  state  of  unarouy.  Educa- 
tion than  sboii^  ba  io  taannoDy  with  oud  suooidiDBte  to 
tbe  polittoel  syslein:  it  alurald  be  pott  of  it;  and  whether 
the  political  system  is  calli-d  by  tlu;  name  good  or  had,  if 
that  political  system  in  tu  continue,  Educaiiun  must  nul  be 
<'P))OM!d  to  it,  but  must  be  a  pari  uf  it.  From  this  it  follows 
that  ihe  question,  What  is  the  U-st  Kducation?  involves  the 
question.  What  is  the  best  political  jsystem?  and  that  ques- 
tunt  again  cannot  be  aoawerad  without  considering^  what 
are  tha  dnemmrtanees  of  the  partieidar  natkwi  or  society  as 
to  wJiich  we  inquire  what  is  the  best  political  system.  Re- 
ciillceiiu^;  bowcvci' that  iLe  tiuestion  of  tho  best  E/iuwi  in 
and  (if  the  best  political  system  cannot  bo  dascus^cd  apurt, 
because,  as  we  have  shown.  Education  is  a  part  ot  the  sys- 
tem,  still  we  can  considair  several  important  questions  quite 
as  Ailly  as  if  the  former  question  ware  out  of  tha  way. 

One  is,  the  political  system  being  given,  what  ought  the 
Bducation  to  be? 

And,  how  far  is  it  the  business  of  the  state  to  direct, 
control,  and  encourage  that  Education? 

A  mail  (under  ^vlncli'  term  we  include  woman)  has  two 
diatilMt  wlations  or  du^sei  of  relations  towards  the  state: 
ana  admpcabends  his  duties  as  a  oitiseo,  wherein  be  is  or 
engirt  to  be  wholly  subordinata  to  the  state ;  the  other 
comprehends  all  bin  functions  as  a  producer  and  cnjoyer  of 
wealth,  wherein  he  has  or  ought  to  have  all  freedom  that  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  proper  discJiarge  of  his  duties  as  a 
citizen.  It  is  barely  necessary  to  state  this  propostUoa  in 
order  to  perceive  that  his  Education  as  a  citizen  should  be 
diieotad  by  the  state.  To  suppose  anv  other  diiectiofj^  power, 
any  power  fbr  instance  which  mav  educate  him  in  pnnciples 
opposed  to  the  ix»lily  of  which  he  is  to  form  apart,  is  to 
suppose  an  inconbisteucy  which,  in  discussing  any  question 
in^i)Kmic  princijiles,  we  ulwuvs  intend  to  avoid. 

Hii,  Education  tbeu  as  a  citizen,  it  must  his  admitted, 
ought  to  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the  state;  but 
kow  ought  the  state  to  e»!rciae  this  superintendence? 

It  is  not  onr  purpose  to  attempt  to  answer  this  question, 
which  involves  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  mostditii- 
cult  quej^tions  in  legislation.  It  is  our  object  here  to  pre- 
sent the  r|uestU)nr.  wliich  it  belongs  to  ilie  civilization  of  the 
present  and  future  agis  to  solve ;  to  siuiw  ic/uU  is  to  be 
doniB^  not  km  it  is  tu  bo  done. 

But  we  may  answer  tiie  qoastion  so  fiir  as  this :  the  state 
having  the  superintendence  of  the  eitizan's  Education,  must 
have  tlie  superintendence  of  those  wfao  direct  that  Educa- 
tion ;  in  other  words,  must  direct  thtne  who  are  to  carry  its 
purposes  into  effect.  The  body  of  teachers  therefore  must 
bf  ibrnu  d  by.  or,  at  least,  must  be  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  thv  state.  Unless  tliis  fundamental  truth  is  ad- 
mitted and  acted  on,  the  state  cannot  effectually  direct  or 
superintend  the  Education  of  its  citizens. 

Every  branch  of  this  inquiry  into  Education  runs  out  into 
other  branches  almost  innumerable,  till  wc  find  that  the 
Sf'Uiliun  ol'thi.s  important  (jue>tion  involveb  the  solution  of 
the  gri;.iter  piiit  uf  iliuse  questions  vt  liich  occupy  or  ouo^ht 
to  occupy  a  legislative  body.  For  this  reason,  as  at«)vc 
stated,  we  cannot  attempt  to  answer  in  its  full  extent,  how 
the  state  must  dire«t  the  Education  of  its  citizens,  because 
this  qiMSlion  involves  the  consideration  of  bow  &r  tha  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  state  should  be  a  matter  of  poaitive 
law  imperative  on  all,  how  far  and  with  respect  to  wb.jt  par- 
ticular matters  il  should  eiicmirago  and  f^ive  facilities  only, 
Iww  far  il  should  act  bv  penalties  or  punishment,  how  far 
it  should  allow  indivuluais  or  associations  of  individuals  to 
teach  or  direct  teaching  aooorchng  to  their  own  will  and 
judgmai^  Of,  to  aKptaas  tha  laat  quastion  in  other  words, 
whether  and  to  what  extent  the  state  should  allow  compe- 
tition in  Education  ? 

To  these  questions,  and  more  especially  to  the  !a«t,  the 
answer  is  in  general  terms,  that  the  gfueral  interest,  consi- 
dered in  all  iu  bearings,  must  determine  what  and  how  much 
Utt  slate  must  do.  This  answer  nay  be  said  to  determine 
nothinif.  It  is  true  it  determines  no  partieulai  thinj^  bat 
It  determines  the  pnneipla  by  which  all  particular  measures 
niuiit  be  tested  ;  nnd  it  would  not  be  diflicult  to  epIc  f  in- 
stances eveo  from  our  legislation,  where  enactmentt  relating 
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taplaeaiofadncatiaiihavabaan  nadawithaviaw  to  par> 

tioular  interests  only,  wifhont  a  rdbrence  to  all  tlm  bear 

ingsof  the  question,  and  which,  etin.<MjUcntly,  if  tried  b>  the 
test  above  given,  would  be  tound  tu  be  mischievous.  As  to 
the  last  question  tlic  answer  more  particularly  is, — that 
individual  competition  must  not  be  destroyed.  It  is  possible 
to  reconcile  the  two  principloii  of  state  direetiott  and  eon- 
tnd  and  individuid  oomnetition.  The  atata  nay  allow  no 
pessoD  to  teadi  without  being  axaminad  and  r^stered 
such  register  w  ill  shosv  if  he  has  been  trained  under  the 
superinCbndenre  uf  the  state  or  not  This  fact  beinif  esta- 
blished, It  may  be  left  to  individuals  or  associaiioiis  of  indi- 
viduals to  employ  what  l&achers  they  please,  in  all  the 
schools  founded  by  the  state,  in  all  schools  under  the  super- 
intandenee  of  the  state  (to  which  latter  class  bekng  nearly 
charitable  ftrandations,  and  all  such  fcundatlons  wliich  am 
not  under  the  superintendence  of  the  state  ouiilit,  consist- 
ently with  the  general  principles  already  laid  down,  to  lie 
brought  under  that  superinteinlence),  it  follows  as  a  niatler 
of  course  timt  none  but  teachers  traiiwd  by  the  state  should 
be  appointed.  The  selection  «f  the  teachers,  out  of  the 
whole  authorised  body,  for  any  Mrtieular  school  of  tha 
class  just  dasciibed*  may  he  aafbly  left  la  tha  local  andMii' 
ties  who  hava  dw  immediaia  aiiparintandenea  «f  ttaaaa 

schools. 

If  the  principle  that  a  slate  ought  to  exorcise  the  super- 
intendence  of  the  Education  of  its  citiaeens  as  citizens  be  ad* 
mitted,  it  may  be  asked,  how  far  and  to  what  branches  of 
knowledge  does  this  extend  ?  To  this  ve  rsp^  that  a  pi»- 
cisa  answer  can  only  be  given  by  the  legwature  of  endi 
rountr\',  and  the  question  cannot  If  nn-vcred  without  many 
years  of  labourand  perhaps  wiihovu  laiuiy  e.\pcnuu:nts.  }3ut 
It  follows  from  the  principles  already  laid  down  tliat  nociii- 
i^en  ouc;ht  to  execcise  any  function  of  government,  or  bo 
intrusted  with  tha  auraMa Of  aiqr  power  delegated  by  the 
state,  without  having  laoahadaDawitoAaf,  we  cannot  hara 
say)  Education  undw  tha suparitttaadence  and  dim^ion  of 

tlie  state. 

When  the  sovereign  is  one.  it  is  clear  how  he  will  and 
ou^iit  to  direct  the  Education  of  his  people.  His  first 
object  must  be  to  maintain  the  stability  of  his  own  power. 
It  is  tin  absurdity  to  suppose  any  Education  permitt^ 
in  any  state  which  shall  ha  imoftimttent  with  the  existence 
of  that  state ;  and  eoiiae((«iently  tn  a  monarchy,  Ae  Hist 
object  is  and  must  be  the  preservation  of  the  monarchy.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  show  that  the  attainment  of  this  object  is 
by  no  means  inconsistent  with  goo<l  Education,  and  Educa- 
tion which  is  good  when  considered  w  ith  reference  to  other 
objects  than  the  conservation  of  the  monarchy. 

Iu  a  democracy  [IhiMOCKACv]  the  business  of  the  state  is 
also  plain  and  easy.  It  is  not  plain  how  lar  and  to  u  hat 
classes  of  subjects  the  superintandanca  of  the  state  should 
extend,  for  that  may  bo  as  difficult  to  determine  in  a  demo- 
cracy as  in  any  other  form  of  government;  but  it  ix  ]  lain 
to  what  objects  the  superintendence  of  the  state  ui  such  a 
community  should  extend.  Its  objects  should  tio  to  main- 
tain in  all  Its  purity  the  principle  of  individual  political  oqui^ 
lity,  that  the  sovereign  power  is  in  all  and  every  peiaon, 
that  the  will  of  the  majority  is  the  rule  which  all  must 
obey,  and  that  the  expression  of  opinion  on  all  subjects, 
by  speaking  or  writing,  should  be  jierfwily  free.  If  any 
cheeks  are  wanting  on  the  last  head,  they  will  always  lie 
supplied  in  a  denio<Tacy  by  the  positive  luoralily  oi  the 
society  in  a  degree  at  least  as  great  as  is  required,  and 
certainly  in  a  giaatar  dagraa  than  in  any  .other  form  of 
govammant. 

What  must  tha  state  do  in  apolitical  system  which  is  nei- 
ther a  monarchy  nor  a  democracy  ;  in  a  system  where  there 
aro  contending  elements,  and  none  has  yet  obtained  the 
superiority  ?  The  answer  is,  it  must  do  what  it  can,  and  that 
which  it  does,  being  thewiU  of  the  stronger  part  for  the  time, 
mas&baaonsiderearight  But  such  a  political  system,  though 
it  may  continue  for  a  long  time,  is  always  moving  (at  lent 
it  is  only  safo  whan  it  ismovhtK:)  in  the  direction  impressed 
upon  it  by  one  or  other  of  the  contending;  powers  which 
exist  in  the  stale.  Still,  so  lon:^  as  the  slnii;gle  conliiuios, 
there  can  be  no  Education  in  ihe  sense  which  we  uie  consi- 
dering, no  education  which  bos  the  single,  clear,  and  undi- 
vided object  proposed  to  it  in  a  monarchy  and  in  a  demo- 
miBj.  Such  a  poUtieal  system  then  would  ajppaar  to  be 
wanting  in  one  of  the  ehwf  elaroants  of  a  political  system, 
which  we  have  explairn^r!  t'l  be  tlie  bringing  up  fif  tbe 
citizens  ui  such  a  inauucr     lu  sscuie  the  stability  of  ttiat 
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syttota  undw  vbioh  tbey  live.  Id  such  a  jiyntem  an  w«t  iiera 
iaM^m»,  tfawe  beiDg  no  unt'^y  in  the  object,  there  ran  be 
M  unity  of  mMni  with  reference  to  anv  object;  and  such  a 
vfVlma  might  b*  mora  proiMrly  called  an  i^^gregation  of 
potitica)  societiea,  than  one  political  lociety ;  what  is  im- 
pU*5d  by  the  woid  agtrrt-ffaiion  being  the  existence  of 
something  ju«t  strong  enough  to  keep  tlie  whulu  together. 
Such  a  society,  in  spite  of  m  mcongniity,  may  l>e  kepi  to- 
§Mher  by  seToral  things :  one  may  l>c,  that  the  positive 
inontUty  of  the  whole  sodety  is  favourable  to  order,  as 
dMnKsl«riied  by  •  love  of  WMltb,  and  impressed  with  »  pro- 
found conviction  of  xb0  nmmmij  of  Iflsviag  ftw  to  vvw^ 
indindual  the  pursuit  of  Wflgl A  uid  the  oiQoynMnt  of  it 
vhur  It  IS  mviuirod.  Another  may  be,  that  in  this  same 
society,  thaugh  there  are  contending  elements,  there  may 
be  a  slow  and  steady  progress,  and  u  pnidual  change, 
tonding  io  om  dinctioo  only:  such  a  gradual  progresa  m 
Mcb  « tyttom  my  ho  nguanA  m  th*  «idy  feoofityagaiiut 
ill  duilnioliuii 

If  the  history  of  tho  World  hu  ow  piwMitod,  or  if  Hltow 

presents,  such  a  phtpnoroenon  as  we  have  rtcnipted  to 
describe;  further,  if  such  a  society  conlaini.  tuc  greati'st 
known  numlu  r  of  n>stanoe»  of  ejiorraous  individual  weallli 
oppo'^cd  to  the  greatest  amount  of  abject  poverty;  the 
higlie^t  intellectual  cultivation  and  the  greatest  freedom  of 
tiloughW  ude  by  aido  with  th«  ^noMOt  lenaiMM*  »ad  the 
duteit  vapentitbn ;  thounndt  in  tho  •nfoynmit  of  woalth 
ftjr  which  tln-y  ntvcr  laboured,  and  tens  of  ilio'ismda  do- 
pendiii},'  fjr  ihbir  daily  bread  upon  the  labour  oi  hands 
and  the  sensitive  vibrations  of  the  hi-ide  of  commerce  ;  po- 
litical power  in  appearance  widely  dtSused,  in  effect  oon- 
flned  to  tho  hmos  of  •  few ;  ignoranoe  of  the  simplest 
olenoot*  of  weiety  in  mony  of  tho  heh  and  thoie  who  hovo 
power;  ignoranea  not  grMlor  in  thoMwhft  aro  |NMirond 
have  none— such  a.  society,  if  it  exists,  is  a  society  m  which 
evur>  reller-iing  luati  must  at  momenta  have  miseivin<rs  as 
to  Its  future  condition  and  as  to  the  liaiipiness  of  those  in 
whom  he  is  most  nearly  intcre»ted.  But  if  such  a  society 
contains  a  class,  nroperly  and  truly  denominated  a  middle 
class,  a  class  neither  enervated  byexeoHive  wealth  and  in- 
dolence nor  depressed  by  poverty;  ftdasa  that  is  cliarac- 
tar^od  by  industry  and  activity  unexampled ;  a  class  that 
oontidors  labour  as  the  true  source  of  bappinebs,  and  free 
inquiry  on  all  subjeeis  ;is  ibe  best  pnvile^'o  of  :i  free  mati — 
such  a  society  rony  exist  and  continue  ly  he  iiidcflnit«!y  iu 
a  stale  of  progressive  improvement.  .Such  a  societ),  with 
ila  monstrous  anomalies  and  defects,  otlen  to  a  statesman 
of  aolarged  mind  and  \-igorous  understand in)(  the  sirDngest 
bmUto,  while  it  auppUw  ma  with  aU  the  means,  to  give  to 
the  political  tyatinnaa  ini||nilN  4at  aiiall  oarr)'  it  beyond  the 
region  of  unsiabl*  aquQifatittin  and  pUoa  it  at  oaaa  in  a 
stale  of  security. 

In  such  a  soi-iety  the  simple  eniuiciattuii  by  one  possessed 
of  power,  that  Kducation  a  part  of  the  business  of  the 
■tatil^  Would  be  conhidoned  as  the  forerunner  of  some 
Baaanra  whish  ahould  lay  the  foundaiioo  of  (hat  unity 
without  whiflh  tho  temporarv  pro»periiy  of  tba  nation  can 
itever  become  pemanent  ana  tit  roai  happbMoi  eatt  ne^cr 
be  secured. 

The  piu-ticular  questiuns  that  tlic  philwophic  legislator 
has  then  to  solve  with  respect  to  the  e<luratioii  of  the 
citiiens,  arc — 1.  How  are  teachers  to  be  taught,  and  what 
aro  they  to  bo  taught?  i.  How  ia  the  body  of  taaehan 
to  be  diieeted.  saperintendcd,  rewarded,  and  franidied? 

3.  What  schools  and  what  kinds  of  sehuols  nre  to  bo  estab- 
lished and  ciicuui a;.'cd  for  llie  Kducatiun  of  the  jieople.-" 

4.  What  are  the  teucheis  to  teu<di  in  those schouU?  j.  Where 
is  the  irameditife  guvernmenl  of  such  schools  to  be  piue^wi.'' 
6.  And  where  tlte  ultimate  and  supreme  direction  and 
«)Dtrol  of  Mcb  •ehoolsi'  The  word  SehooU  i»  hiU9  used 
as  comprehending  aU  plaoea  of  Eduoation. 

It  remains  to  consider  those  other  relations  of  a  man  to 
tho  state  in  which  we  view  him  as  a  pnKluoer  of  wealth  for 
his  own  enjoyment.  Here  the  genoral  prmciple  is,  thai  the 
purMuti  and  «njuymeni  of  wealth  roust  be  tei(  as  free  ns  the 
public  interest  requires ;  and  this  amount  of  frwdoai  will 
not  depend  in  any  great  de|p^  on  the  form  of  government. 
To  this  head,  that  of  ihe  production  of  WWdtb,  belong  all 
the  divisioiii  of  labour  by  which  a  man,  to  we  a  booely  but 
exproMivo  phra^,  geta  his  living,  or  what  in  other  woidc 
are  called  the  iirofet-sioiis,  trader.,  nii  l  aits  of  a  country. 
The  only  way  in  which  the  state  can  wuh  any  advantage 
diieet  or  control  Ihe  aauiaiM  sf  any  piBlbwiBiw  tad^  «r 


art,  IS  by  requiring  the  per^a  nho  undertakes  to  exerci>« 
it  to  have  been  trained  or  educated  for  tho  purpoae. 
Whether  tliis  should  be  done  in  all  eases, « in  some  and 
what  cases,  and  to  what  extent,  and  how.  an  q^neatiens  Ibr 
a  kigialatiiie  guided  by  a  philosopher  to  awiwer. 

Tn  all  eountriet  called  civilised  this  haa  hem  dona  to  a 
certain  evfent.  The  legislation  of  our  own  country  offers 
instance*  of  great  errors  committed  by  lojji«tating  where  no 
legislation  was  wanted,  or  l>y  legislatnig  badly.  I'l  i  Ji  ips 
insiances  m»y  alM  be  noted  In  m  counlriea  where  evU  baa 
arisen  for  want  of  legiahition  «a  the  mbiiaot.  Wa  nwy 
enriaht  byamnple. 

Perfaapa  it  ia  unneoeMary  ibr  a  atale  to  reqiura  that  a 
shoemaker,  or  a  tailor,  or  a  painter,  or  a  sculptor,  should 
be  rts^uirod  to  t^j  through  a  certain  course  of  Irauuug  befuiiJ 
he  exercises  hitt  art.  The  best  siioeuiakur  and  best  tailor 
will  be  sure  to  And  employment,  and  individual  shoe- 
makers and  tailors  have  as  ample  lueans  of  giving  instruc- 
tion in  their  oiaft  aa  oan  be  datiiad.  It  nay  be  true  or  not 
true,  that  the  hert  painten  and  aeitlptoni  will  meat  with 

most  employment:  but  it  ■i!nne<-;"^«nvv  or  is  it  ncces&ary 
lor  a  slate  to  offer  facditici  and  encouratjLMiM  iU  to  those  who 
design  to  educate  themselves  as  painttn  ii.lI  sculptors? 
Most  civilized  nations  liave  decided  this  quustiuu  by  doing 
so,  and  there  are  many  reasons  in  favour  of  such  a  policy. 

Oittht  the  stale  to  ta^oiie  the  ftoUmt  of  law.  of  niediein«i 
or  of  relirioua  teaehing,  to  nndefgp  aome  hind  of  pre- 
liminary Educntion,  and  to  obtain  a  certificate  ihifeof? 
Nearly  all  crvdized  countries  have  required  the  lawyer  and 
physician  to  go  through  some  cour*c  <if  Education.  There 
are  strong  reasons  in  some  countries,  our  own  tor  instance, 
both  for  and  against  such  a  requisition ;  but  on  the  whole, 
thesaaaooa  Mem  to  fMOonderate  in  favour  of  requiring  such 
M Motion  fkom  hhn  wuo  designs  to  praetise  law,  and  stiU 
more  from  him  who  deiiigns  t<i  practise  the  art  of  bealillf;. 
Most  civiUzed  countries,  perhaps  all,  except  two  (so  far  as 
we  know),  recjuirt-  |  <  ivnv-  who  profess  the  teaching  of 
religion  to  have  reoiived  koiuu  Education,  to  be  ajtceriained 
by  some  evidecMw.  But  in  both  the  nations  excepted,  any 
person,  howeter  ignorani.  may  preach  on  iulgeoU  which  the 
mass  of  the  community  heUere  or  aflaotlo  beUaiw  to  ha  of 

S eater  importance  both  for  their  present  aitd  futuvt  waUaiw 
an  any  other  subjecU.  Professing  to  maintain,  at  we  hope 
lii'  y  always  w  ill  do,  the  principle  of  reiigtous  frt<cdom,  these 
LMo  tiatiuns  have  iailen  into  the  greaient  im>uu»istencieft. 
They  have  checked  the  free  expression  of  individual 
opinion  by  word  of  mouth,  and  fettered  it  in  the  written 
form,  m  the  one  eeantry  by  the  severe  penalties  of  positive 
hiw  and  the  no  tern  soTere  penalties  of  positive  morality; 
and  in  the  other  bvthe  peoaltMe  of  positive  molality  oairied 
to  an  excess  which  is  destructive  to  tho  interests  of  tlio 
society  itself.  (See  Attorney-6<^nera!  v.  Pearson.  3  Men 
vale,  353.)  But  both  nations  allow  any  person,  if  he 
professes  to  be  a  teacher  tif  religion,  however  ignorant  be 
may  be.  to  become  the  weekly,  the  daily  instructor  of  thott> 
aaiid«»  ineluding  children,  iriw  dative  and  have  derived  no 
mstmetion  of  eny  kind  raeept  fVom  this  souroe.  Sudi  a 
leaching  or  preaching,  if  it  only  ajtsumes  the  name  aiad 
form  of  religious  teaching,  is  iicrmiiied  to  inculcate  prin- 
ciples which  uia\  be  subversive  of  the  political  system  ;  atic 
It  may  and  often  doc»  inculcate  pinctple^  the  teudeiu  v  o/ 
which  is  to  undermine  the  IbUQoatiuns  of  all  social  order; 
lor  it  should  nem  be  fwgoiten  that  all  religious  teaching 
most  include  moral  teaching,  though  moral  teaching  ia 
(luite  distinct  from  religious  teaching.  And  though  it  must 
be  admit ie*l  that  no  teacher  of  relimon  recommends  a  bad 
thin^;  at  bud,  he  may  recommend  a  bad  thm^'  as  food, 
solely  because  he  kug^vs  no  better.  We  have  eudeavuiired 
to  point  out  an  anonuily  wliioh  exists  in  certain  political 
institutions,  and  whieh  can  only  be  albwed  to  exist  so 
long  as  it  proteela  itself  under  a  ipeidous  and  an  honoured 
but  misunderstood  name.  For  though  it  be  admitted  tliat 
such  nnoraiily  exist,  it  may  be  said  that  it  cannot  be 
remedied  without  interfering  with  the  ins h  lhu  principle 
of  religious  freedom.  But  wh^it  is  reli^jious  or  any  other 
freedom?  Is  it  the  individual  power  of  doing  or  saying' 
what  a  maa  likes?  Certainly  ooW  It  means  no  more 
than  a  freedom  not  inconsistent  with  the  public  welfare 
Still  it  may  be  urged  that  this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  freO' 
dom  with  which  no  state,  where  the  principle  of  religicus 
freedom  is  admitted,  <'an  swifely  interfere.  But  this  i>  '  rily 
bringing  us  round  again  to  the  qu«Mi(^  What  u  veligious 
frwn?  T«  Nf  that  it  eanwl  be  intacflRvd  with  ia  la 
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auume  an  ansirar  to  tlw  quMtkn.  I>o«s  what  is  called 

ralil^ous  Aneedom.  as  the  nnid  n  now  understood,  admittini^ 
it  lo  priidiu-o  much  i^ood.  produce  alst  i  vil  ?    If  it 

do«s,  call  the  evU  bu  remedied?  Is  the  t'rfs:  pracUce  of  any 
art  or  profession,  medicine  or  luw,  for  initance,  or  the  art  of 
imlmeting  ehildran  in  general  knowledge,  or  perfect  free- 
dom in  teeohing  and  expounding  religious  doctrines,  iocon- 
ftiatent  with  tlM  eouditioo  of  aualijtcation  f  How  The 
quali/tcation  is  to  be  ascertained,  and  what  it  is  to  be,  is 
Uie  question  ;  and  it  is  d  question  which  may  be  answered. 

In  all  that  we  have  sMiid  on  Edurniion  as  a  subject  of 
legislation,  it  ik  a^^umcd  oiihur  that  the  statu  can  enforce, 
if  necessary,  that  which  it  enacts;  or  that  the  enactments 
of  «h«  «!•!«  will  be  only  the  ejtpwMtoii  of  the  public  will ; 
or  that  they  will  be  founded  on  reasons  so  dMC  wad  coa- 
Tineing  as  to  receive,  when  promulgated,  tbo  uaent  and 
support  of  a  majority  large  enough  to  secure  thi  ir  beinp 
earned  i  nto  effect.  Xf  some  one  of  these  c»nditioQs  cannot 
be  fiiltUkd,  th«  lagialfetion  it  fnaaim,  and  will  ftokaMy 
be  injimoufl. 

The  extent  of  that  department  of  Education  with  which 
tho  togialatimalMnildiiot  inteifem  eoo  only  b^  fixed  with 
preetmm  by  aseeitainiiiff  tlio  atoBt  of  its  proper,  that  is, 
it-  ufsoful  inlnrffrcnro.  Wo  may  state,  however,  in  gi-nei-al 
tciiu,',  that  the  early  iind  domestic  Edu*atimi  of  the  youii'z 
of  both  sc\0!«  is  in  nearly  all,  perhaji*  all,  modem  lAditical 
systems,  plami  beyond  the  roach  of  direct  legislative  con- 
trot  by  the  constitution  of  modern  MMitty.  But  inasniMli 
18  one  of  tlw  gtett  ftinettoo*  of  gtmnnMot  is  the  instruc- 
tion, dirvetkm.  and  snperihtmidMieo  of  the  toaehing  body, 
even  the  domestic  Emictition  is  not  beyond  its  inHuonce, 
but  will  be  subjected  to  it  la  pruciBcly  ihv  »aino  doirreo  as 
the  state  sh.ill  5.iie<oc<l  in  forming  a  body  of  ^mkkI  teacher^. 
Fur  the  im]H)rl(iii(>t»  and  value  of  Education  (m  some  sense 
or  other:  it  matters  nut  here  in  what  senso)  are  tiniTtnaUy 
adioittod.  The  objoots  of  Ednoation,  it  ta  tnUk  are  often 
fflttandentood  by  permits  and  thoM  who  hanw  tlM  charge 
of  ^outh,  and  the  mrarK  nrv  a>  often  ill-calculated  for  the 
end  proposed.  But  this  is  only  a  consequence  of  i((noran«>, 
not  an  indif  atioti  that  Kducstion  is  undervalued.  \Vhen 
better  objects  and  better  means  are  prottu^ed,  whether  by 
individual  example  or  by  associations  of  individuals  called 
aodeties,  or  by  the  sute,  such  objeots  and  moMt  wUi  bo 
readily  embraced  by  all  wbo  ean  eomprebeod  then.  It 
being  assumed  that  the  objeots  and  noaiis  thus  presented 
are  dcoirable  in  themselves,  there  can  be  no  obstacle  to  the 
reception  of  tliem,  so  far  ns  the  stuto  ollows  the  reception 
1 1  bo  vuluittary,  except  the  ignorance  and  prejudices(whtch 
are,  in  fact,  only  ignorance  under  another  name)  of  those 
to  whom  they  are  proposed.  But  till  this  obstacle  which 
inoianca  ptesantt »  ovareome,  nothing  can  be  effected  in 
^e  way  of  improvement ;  and  it  being  admitted,  that  as  to 
the  department  of  education  under  consideration,  direct 
l^islation  is  not  the  pro]Hir  means,  some  other  tneaiiN  mu<>t 
be  adopted.  Individuals  and  «oci©t!»«  often  eflePt  their 
benevolent  ohjeciH  by  example  and  by  the  authority  of  their 
name  and  character.  The  state  may  do  the  same.  The 
inflttanee  of  authority  and  exampila  is  in  all  countries  most 
•ffioient  when  the  sovereign  pawar  ealb  them  in  to  its  aid. 
Individuals  may  do  much;  iOdatfea  baye  done  more;  but 
'i  ii  icty  (the  wh<dc,  in  its  collective  pnwcr)  is  the  body  from 
A hicb  all  improvements  must  come  tliat  are  eal<-u!ated  to 
operate  on  the  miis-*.  From  tliese  considi-ratioiw  we  con- 
i-lude  that  if  any  state  senoubly  and  anxiously  apply  itself 
tit  the  business  of  forming  a  body  of  teachers,  it  is  iinpos- 
sibla  to  foraiee  how  far  the  baneftoial  influence  of  siMh  a 
boily,  watt  organized,  may  extend.  It  may  penetrate  into 
house  of  the  weiilthy,  where  the  child  who  is  bnrn  to 
tiu'  po<«»e*»ion  of  wealth  i*  not  thei'eby  seen  rtl  in  tla?  en- 
i  ivinent  of  it,  or  agumsl  anyone  oalamil].  i  f  ljuman  life. 
His  wealth  may  bv  wasted  by  improvidence ;  his  htfolth 
mar  ba  anflsablad  by  indoknoe  and  debauchery;  his 
andaniandinf  may  ba  cramped  and  corrupted  hf  vicious 
Ednealion  and  bad  example ;  and  he  may  become  an 
olijcct  of  detestation  and  contempt,  thou^di  bom  to  the 
cutnmand  of  wealth  sufficient  to  purchase  all  that  society 
h»  to  oflbr,  Thia  inllnanea  nay  alao  Nach»  and  parhaps 

*  la  r.^'ryi^-iini  ti  •'ili)i>«^  of  iliit  kind  in  k  llaltnl  tpao*.  Il  U  But  pmtibh 
to  *a(H:«|>9t»  ultjrctiuum  tiiat  mif  W  fairly  urgwl,  at  li>  >t  au  and  aimer  tb«n. 
r»t  etam^',  it  raav  Iw  sai>l,  if  a  mun  u\ig\il  imt  In  |>mrli  witlumt  •cime 
rridfoe*  uf  ({lutitoliion.  why  ibuitld  a  nun  ptiut  it  buok  on  rrliiciuu«  fub. 
ynt  viibuai  mnm  SiWiSIl  «t  iwaWlwitnaf  Th»  aoMm  I*  asiAWcidt; 
kHi««iMv«iiDi«FMs»aas*stwbittUtataaMOMsalh»  utjiAllwndial 
Mf  b*  itad*. 


sooner  and  more  effectually  reach,  the  VoveU  and  the  gar 
rets  of  the  poor,  where  tiiuusands  of  children  are  now 
brought  up  under  .'ueh  i  ireum-slaneos.  ih&t  U>  be  unhealthy, 
vicious,  criminal,  aud  unhappy,  are  the  ouly  results  which, 
as  a  general  rule,  can  follow  from  the  given  ooodittoaaof  their 
exisfeoce.  When  the  unhappy  wretch,  who  eannot  ba  other ' 
than  what  be  is,  has  at  last  transgressed  the  limits  of  the 
positive  morality  of  society,  and  got  within  the  verge  nf  the 
penalties  of  the  law,  his  crimes  arc  blazoned  forth  by 
thousand.*,  the  resix-ctable  part  of  society  are  shirked  at 
the  duiclosureii,  and  atu  only  rvUevtjd  from  lh«u  piun  when 
the  criminal  is  hid  in  a  prison,  or  his  life  i.4  taken  by  the  ex- 
oeutioner.  But  the  example  ia  aoon  forgotten,  and  miaeiT 
and  vjea  fbettr  in  the  heart  of  soeie^  unheeded,  tjU 
some  new  warning  again  alartlea  it  firom  its  lethargy. 

It  may  appear  almost  ■uperflaans  to  state  that  the  true 
interest  of  tl»e  sovereif^n  power,  considered  in  all  i  .  'n  i. 
iiigij,  must  eoiacide  with  the  mteret>t  of  tht:  governed ;  liut 
dilierence  in  forms  of  government  or  in  thedistnbutioncf  the 
sovereign  power  being  mainfy  to  be  oonaiderad  a  difbiance 
in  the  instruments  or  means  by  whieb  an  and  is  to  be  ob> 
tainad.  Nor  is  this  diltaanoa  an  unhnportant  one.  Where 
tha  Rtfrareign  power  n  hi  all  tboee  wbo  as  individuaU  arc 
subject  to  i*,  thr  coincidence  of  power  and  i*f  interest  is 
coiu[ilcte;  and  inc  nearer  any  form  of  ^overntueiil  ap- 
proaches lo  this  distribution  of  poster,  liie  more  obvious  and 
the  stronger  is  the  prindplo  hud  down.  The  principle  may 
express  a  common-plaee  Inidl ;  but  tha  consequences  that 
flow  ftma  itam  nwaaraiMi  and  important.  '\Vhen  it  is  clear 
that  the  atala  will  ptomota  the  general  good  by  its  regula- 
tions, its  business  is  to  make  regulations,  u  regulations 
w  ill  not  promote  the  general  good,  that  is  a  reason  for  not 
niakinif  thi'ni,  Now  lojirotect  a  man  in  llie  enjo\  meiit  of  liis 
pru|M!rty,  and  to  preserve  him  from  thoaggressiotu  of  oiiiers, 
IS  a  main  part  of  the  busineeactf  govatning.  For  this  purpose 
reitraiala  and  puniabmanu  araDeeemary;  fmnadiiktaly,  ta 
protaot  the  injared,  and  give  oorapensation.  when  it  ean  be 
given  :  remotflv,  to  prev(-nt  others  from  beinf;  injured,  and, 
so  far  H»  it  can  be  done,  lo  ruloi  iii  the  offender.  But  tlie 
punishment  of  any  offcndor,  in  its  exireniest  shajje,  can  do 
little  more  than  prevent  the  same  p«:rbun  trom  offending 
again.  Those  who  are  deterred  from  crime  by  hia  example 
ean  at  any  rate  only  ba  thoea  to  whom  the  axampla  ia 
koowtt,  and  tharaia  a  aman  portion  aam  of  tiia  aotual 
society.  Generally,  then,  thosie  who  do  not  offend  against  the 
laws,  do  not  offend,  either  because  they  have  been  sufHciently 
educated  to  avoid  Siuch  offence,  or  beccu.HC  the  oi>porlunity 
and  temptation  have  not  been  presented  to  thorn,  or  bt:caui>e 
they  know  that  punishment  may  follow  the  crime.  But  a 
large  elaas  of  offenders  have  not  been  sufficiently  educated 
to  aoaUa  them  to  avoid  the  commission  41^  exuie ;  a  very 
large  number  are  brought  up  amidst  the  opportaBitiea»  the 
temptations,  and  tha  example  of  crime,  to  oppose  all  a^fch 
the  single  Hict  of  knowing  that  the  crime  ma^  l»e  punished 
(and  even  that  amount  of  knowledcje  is  not  always  pos- 
sessed by  the  criminal)  is  all  the  means  of  resistance  that 
such  persons  ar<o  anuud  with.  In  societio*  w  hich  boost  of 
their  wealth,  their  civilization,  and  their  high  intellectual 
cultiTatioa,  rooh  ia  tha  fMble  barrier  <q)poMa  by  those  wlm 
have  the  gowrnment  of  a  people  between  thonaeada  of 

their  ri;now-eiti7en-t  iind  tlie  commission  of  crimes  the  pa* 
nultie?*  of  which  ;ire  always  -evere  and  often  cruel. 

If  the  jeiicrul  considerations  which  we  have  urged  are  of 
any  weight,  there  is  no  branch  of  legislation  which  compre- 
hends so  ni»n>  important  questions  as  are  comprehended 
in  the  word  Eduoation,  even  whan  taken  in  its  ordinaty  a»' 
ceptation ;  bnt  whan  Tiawed  in  all  ita  hearings,  it  is  of  all 
question<<  most  peculiarly  that  which  it  cuneems  the  pre- 
sent ap;o  and  the  present  siiite  of  society  to  determine. 
That  Education  was  an  int»  eral,  an  es.sential  part  uf  lej;usla- 
tion,  was  clearly  saen  by  the  Greeks,  to  whom  belongs  tlie 
merit  of  having  approactied,  and  often  havni^'  st)l\ed,  nearly 
all  the  important  questions  that  aflbot  the  constitution  <U 
society.  It  was  their  good  fbrtuna  ta  eoniemphite  many 
truths  from  a  nearer  point  of  view  and  in  a  nearer  light 
than  we  can  do  now.  The  relations  of  modem  society  are 
so  numerous  and  c<)mplicated,  that  the  mmd  is  bewildered 
amidiit  the  multiplicity  and  variety  uf  liicU,  lim  clutin>t  of 
opposing  interests,  and  the  numbo*  and  magnitude  of  iht 
objeota  which  are  presented  for  itn  consideration.  It  is  iml; 
by  keeping  ourselves  as  free  as  possible  from  mere  patt^ 
influences,  and  steadily  looking  to  tha  general  welfare  a 
the  end  to  be  attained  by  and  tha  tnm  teat  «f  all  politica 
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initihitions,  that  we  can  hope  to  discover  and  apply  the 
principles  which  shall  secure,  so  far  as  such  a  thing  flU  be 
Mcured,  the  univenal  bappiDMS  of  a  nation. 
'That  the  lesidator  thonld  espedallT  oeeiipr  binnalf 

Willi  iho  fducatioii  of  youlli.  no  otif  ran  aispiite  ;  for  when 
this  is  not  doae  m  stutt's,  it  is  a  cau>f  of  <lainiigu  to  tlin 
polity  (form  of  government).  Fur  a  stale  iiuist  bo  adininis- 
terod  with  reflanncc  to  iia  pohiy ;  and  ibat  which  u  the 
peculiar  choraotaluUe  of  each  polity  is  that  which  preserves 
•od  01  iu'inally  eonatitutM  it ;  as,  for  inatanos,  the  denioci*- 
tieal  priTK-iplo  iti  a  demoerecv,  and  the  oligaidial  m  an 
olii;urchy  ;  and  ihut  whith  is  the  best  principle  alwa>'s  con- 
stiMiti's  th«  best  polity.  Further,  ilk  Bvery  occupation  and 
art  apLTson  must  receive  previous  instruction  and  disc  ipline, 
in  order  to  the  exercising  of  the  occupation  or  ait ;  l  on- 
aequently  also  to  the  enabling  him  to  the  exercise  of  virtue. 
Now.  ainee  tke  «Dd  of  oveiy  state  is  one.  it  is  evident  that 
the  education  mutt  1m  om.andof  necessity  the  same  for  all, 
and  that  the  superintendence  of  the  education  must  be  with 
the  public  and  not  «  ith  individuals,  as  it  now  is,  when  each 
individual  supenntend-»  hi^  own  tduUlren  singly,  and  teachos 
thcni  wbat  he  chooses.  But  when  lliiiiirs  are  matter  ol" 
public  runcurn,  the  discipline  pertaining  to  them  must  aUo 
be  matter  of  publio  coneern ;  and  we  mu6t  not  consider  any 
citizen  aa  bebngmg  to  himself;  hut  all  as  helongiikg  to  the 
state;  for  each  is  a  pait  of  the  state,  end  the  luperin- 
tendcnce  of  each  part  has  naturally  a  reference  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  whole.  In  the  matter  of  eduea- 
tion,  as  well  as  in  other  matters,  the  Laccdajtaoniaua 
deserve  praise ;  for  they  take  the  greatest  pains  about  the 
education  of  their  childten,  and  that,  too,  as  a  public  con- 
oeni.  That  then  a  state  nngbt  to  legjalate  en  education 
and  make  it  a  public  ooBeem.  k  dtaar ;  but  what  education 
is,  and  bow  education  mnit  he  eonduoted,  ta  a  latjeet  fbr 
consideration.'    (Aristotle,  Pnlitik.  book  viii.) 

EDWARD  I..  suniamt?d  the  Elder,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  and  with  some  ])retensions  to  bo  rugarded  as  king 
of  all  England,  was  the  eldest  son  of  AU'red  the  Great,  by 
his  queen  Aiswitha,  the  daughter  of  Earl  iSlhelred.  Oa 
tlie  death  of  his  father,  26th  October,  901,  Edward  was 
recognized  by  the  Witenagemote  aa  his  successor;  bui  the 
throne  was  eontested  by  his  cousin  Etbelwald,  who  was  the 
son  of  olio  of  the  iliree  elder  brothers  and  predecessors  af 
Alfred,  but  whether  of  EtheU.ald.  Ethelbert.  or  Ethelrtd, 
IS  uncertain.  Th©<. cause  of  EUiulwald  received  from  the 
first  tho  support  of  the  Danes  of  the  north,  and  by  their 
aaaistance  in  904  he  compelled  tbe  submission  of  the  people 
of  Essex,  and  in  the  foUowing  year  that  of  the  EaaC 
Angliam.  The  contest  however  waa  at  len^h  tevnunato<I. 
in  9il6  or  907,  by  the  death  of  Etbelwald,  in  •  battle  fought 
between  his  forces  and  those  of  Edward.  The  people  of 
Ea,«t  Anglia  returned  on  thi^  under  submission  to  the  king 
gf  Wessex,  and  the  Northumbrian  Danes  txtiu  ludcd  a  peace 
with  him :  but  three  or  four  years  afterwards  we  imd  the 
Danes  breaking  this  pacification ;  nor  do  they  appear  to 
have  been  quired,  or  the  people  of  Eaaex  finally  brought 
hack  to  their  cbedienee,  tfll  the  year  980  or  9«1.  Mereia 
in  tho  mean  time  had  continued  to  be  governed  as  a  separate 
state,  though  subject  to  the  supremacy  of  Wessex,  first  by 
tho  ealdormati  Kihercd  or  Elhelred.  to  whom  it  had  been 
entrusted  by  Alfred,  and,  after  his>  death  in  iti'i,  by  liis 
widow  Etheltieda,  the  sister  of  Edward.  The  Lady  Etbel- 
flnda  Bumved  till  980^  eonduetang  the  aiEairs  of  her  t^vem- 
ment  with  dtttinguished  ability,  and  all  along  ueiing  ut 
concert  with  her  brother  in  his'  efforts  against  the  Danes 
and  his  other  enemies.  On  her  death,  Edward  took  the 
governiiient  of  Mercia  into  his  own  hands.  After  this,  if 
we  may  believe  the  old  historians,  not  only  did  ail  the 
Daneib  including  even  those  of  Northumbria,  make  full 
BuhmiaBion  to  Bdvanl,  but  their  example  was  f  illowed  by 
the  Welsh  and  thepeofde  of  Strathdyde,  aad  the  king  of 
tile  Scots  and  all  bis  suhJeeta  i]a»  ebose  the  English 
monarch  as  their  lord.  The  military  successes  however, 
wtiK-ii  lausl  liave  been  achieve  1  i  nipel  the  submission 
of  all  these  neighbouring  powers,  u  such  6ubiuu>i>iun  ac- 
tually took  place,  are  not  recorded. 

Some  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Elder  ore  preserved ; 
but  they  do  not  demand  any  particular  notice.  He  died 
h»  9S9i  and  waa  sucoeaded  by  hia  ekUat  son  Athelstane, 
bom  to  him  by  a  shepherd's  daaf>hter  named  Egv mu,  who 
is  slated  by  some  of  the  old  wntcr-,  lu  been  his  wiff, 

by  others  only  bis  nustress.    He  hod  also  uuolher  son  and 

dni^itMr  Iqr  Bgwiaa.       uiBtheff  Idly, lo whoa  hn  ib; 


allowed  to  have  been  married,  but  whoso  name  u  unknown 
he  had  two  sons  and  aiz  daughters;  and  by  another  wife. 
Edgiva,  he  had  two  sons,  Edmund  and  Bdrad,  both  of 
whom  were  afterwards  kings  of  England,  and  two  daugh- 


ers. 

EDWARD  II.,  kini:  of  tho  AuRlo-Saxons,  surnamed 
the  Martyr,  was  ihe  eldest  son  of  Eds^ar  tlie  I'eaceable,  by 
hKi  lirsi  wife,  Rllledu.  On  iiie  death  of  Edgar,  in  ^7o,  the 
accession  of  Edward  was  opposed  by  a  faction  beadeil  by 
bis  Ather's  widow,  Elfirida,  who  on  the  pretence  that  the 
elder  brother  was  excluded  by  the  eireumstanea  of  having 
been  born  before  his  father  had  boon  crowned,  mainiained 
that  tho  right  to  the  vacant  throne  lay  with  her  o«  n  .m  h 
Ethelred.  To  create  for  herself  the  appearance  of  a  national 
party  she  and  her  iu^uciates  proclaimed  themstelvea  the 
patrons  of  the  cause  of  the  married  clergy  in  opposition  to 
Dunstan  and  the  monks;  but  after  ^  short  period  of  con- 
fusion, tbe  latter  pnvaOed  in  the  Witenagemote,  and  Edward 
waa  fimnally  aeeepted  as  king  by  that  assembly.  Elfrida 
however  seems  stQl  to  have  continued  her  intrigues;  and 
her  un.icrupulous  ambition  at  lust  led  her  to  the  (lerpetra- 
tion  of  a  rleed,  which  lias  covered  her  name  With  infamy. 
This  was  the  inunicr  of  hor  stop-son  by  a  hired  assassin,  as 
he  stopped  one  day  while  hunting  at  her  residenoe,  Corfe 
CaBtle^  in  Donetahiva;  he  was  stabbed  in  the  backaa  ha 
flat  on  hia  bona  »t  thagate  of  the  oaatle  drinking  a  enp  of 
mead.  The  18th  of  Itareh,  978,  is  the  date  assigned  to  the 
murder  of  King  Edward,  wbo  was  only  in  his  seventeenth 
year  when  he  was  thus  cut  off.  He  was  never  married, 
and  leaving  no  children,  wa.s  Hucceoded  by  bis  hall  brother, 
Ethelred,  the  only  individual  then  remainuig  whu«ti  birth 
ga\-e  him  any  pretensions  to  the  throne. 

Itwasmtheieiniof  Edwaid  that  tbe  national  oouncil  waa 
held  at  Calne  which  is  ao  fianona  Ibr  the  cataatrophe  of  the 
floor  Rivin^j  way,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  part  Oliwbieh 
Duiistxin  and  his  friends  stood.  [DunsTaN.] 

EDWARD  III.,  kiii^'  of  the  An^lo-Saxons,  surnaiaed 
the  Confessor,  wa»  tbe  eldest  of  the  tw  o  sons  of  Ethelred  U. 
by  Ins  second  wife  Emma,  the  daui;hter  of  Richard  I„ 
duke  of  Normandy.  He  waa  bom  at  Islip,  in  Oxfordshire, 
probably  in  the  year  1004.  Ill  the  dose  of  1013,  when  tho 
successes  of  Sweyn,  the  Dane,  drove  Ethelred  from  Ua 
throne,  and  compelled  him  to  retire  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
he  sent  over  his  wife,  with  Edward  and  his  youiifjor  brouier 
Alfred,  to  Normandy,  to  the  earo  of  their  uncle  Duke 
Richard  U.  Hither  Ethelred  himself,  being  assured  of  a 
favourable  reception,  followed  hu  family,  about  the  middle 
of  January,  1014.  When,  on  tbe  death  of  Sweyii,  within 
three  weeka  after,  Ethelred  waa  recalled  by  the  Witenage- 
mote, he  sent  back  his  son  Edwurd  along  with  tho  pleni- 
potentiaries, whom  be  despatched  previously  to  setting  out 
himself  to  complete  the  arrangement-;  fur  his  restoration. 
On  the  death  of  Ethelred  in  luifi,  Emma  and  her  two  sons 
rcttimod  to  Normandy.  When  Canute  the  Dane  obtained 
the  throne  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  by  the  death 
of  Edmund  IroiMide.  it  ia  affirmed  that  I>uke  Riehard 
either  fitted  out  a  jtvm  fbree  or  threatened  to  do  ao,  with  a 
view  of  Bupjwrfin^^  the  daims  of  his  nephew  Edward;  but 
thiii  intention,  if  il  ever  was  euleriained,  was  eflectually 
diverted  before  it  led  to  any  thing  by  the  pro|jos;vls  which 
now  proceeded  from  Canute  ibr  the  hand  of  the  widowed 
Emma.  Canute  and  Emma  were  married  in  July.  1017. 
From  this  time  till  the  death  of  Canute  in  1036.  Edward 
appean  to  have  remained  i^uiet  in  Normandy.  He  la  add 
to  have  sjient  his  time  rhicdy  in  the  performance  of  the 
offices  of  religion  and  in  hunting,  w  hich  continued  to  be 
his  favourite  occupations  to  the  end  of  his  days.  On 
Canute's  <leath,  and  the  disputes  for  the  succession  be- 
tween his  sons  BaroU  iM  Hardicanute.  Edward  was 
induced  to  make  a  mmantBij  demonatiation  in  asaar 
tion  of  his  preCensKms;  he  crossed  the  diannd  with 
a  fleet  of  forty  ships,  and  landed  at  Southampton ;  but 
finding  that  instead  of  bcmR  supported,  he  would  be  vigor- 
ously opposefl  by  his  mother,  who  was  exerting  all  her 
efforts  for  her  son  Hardicanute.  he  ^a\e  up  the  attempt, 
and  returned  to  Normandy  after  merely  j  lundeniig  a  few 
tillages.  In  1037  his  younger  brother  Alircd  was  templed 
by  an  invitation  purporting  to  come  from  Emma  to  proceed 
to  England  at  the  head  of  another  expedition,  which  ter- 
minated in  his  destruction,  brought  about  apparently  by 
treach(T\,  though  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  auflicient 
lund  tor  the  horrid  suspicion,  which  some  wnters  have 
dimmed  l»  Minlaiiit  that  tlin  ooottim  «f  At  |dnl 
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«ru  liu  own  mother,  'When  HardicaniUi'  became  undis- 
puted kin^'  of  ;iU  Kngland  by  the  death  ol' Haruld  in  Ui-lO, 
lie  sent  !  .i  his  iuilT  brother  Edward,  who  immediately  caim- 
t0  England,  wher«  be  was  allowed  a  bsadwme  Mtabluh- 
ment,  and  appears  to  have  b«vn  oontidend  M  Uie  heir  tu 
the  eiovn  in  debult  of  inue  of  Um  nigniiiK  kfaur.  Hardi- 
eaauto  died  on  tlm  4th  «f  June,  1042,  and  Bdwaid  was 
immediately  reroccriizcd  as  king  by  iho  assembled  b^fly  of 
tbecIerii  Ml  iiii<i  l:iy  nobilitv;  ihc  former,  it  is  »aid,  havutg 
b«en  < ':ui  tly  swavLtl  by  Livingus,  bishop  of  Woreeater*  the 
latter  by  the  powerlul  Earl  Godwin. 

A  menace  of  oppo^tition  to  thid  settlement  of  the  English 
carown  by  MagniUk  i^ng  of  Norway,  was  dufoated,  alter  it 
had  put  Edward  to  the  cxpeme  of  fitting  out  a  fleet  to 
maintain  his  rights,  first  by  the  occupation  which  Ma;^nus 
louud  lU  home  in  defending  himself  against  another  claimant 
to  the  Danish  llirone,  Sweyii,  ibc  iHi»hew  of  Canute,  and 
5oon  after,  more  cfTcctiiaiiv,  by  tite  death  of  Magnus.  In 
lU-t-4.  Edward,  probably  in  compliance  with  a  promise  whit  h 
he  had  made  tu  Godwin,  married  Edithit,  the  only  daughter 
of  that  earl,  having  previously  informed  her,  bowerer, 
that  although  he  wuuld  inake  her  hi*  queen,  she  should 
not  share  bis  bed.  Thi«  tmnatural  proeeeding,  by  which 
Edward  paiiii'd  tram  liis  cliiircb  the  honour  <>t' c  inoniz.iiioti 
and  the  title  ol'  GuufesSor,  and  by  which,  tu  pass  over  his 
treatment  of  hia  wife  and  his  violation  of  his  nuLrriaiie  vows, 
he  involved  his  country  in  the  calamiliea  of  a  disputed  suc- 
eeaeton,  and  eTentnally  of  a  foreigD  conquest,  has  been 
usually  attributed  to  zeligioui  motives.  The  Confessor 
seems  to^ve  been  without  human  affeetionaof  any  kind. 
Ills  first  ;n-l  after  cniiiiug  to  tlio  throne  was  fo  pron-cd  to 
liie  reaidcnce  of  his  mother  al  Winchester,  and  to  si-ize  by 
force  not  only  all  her  treasures,  but  even  tlit-  rattle  and  rorii 
upon  her  lands.  One  aceotint  further  states  tlmt  he  en- 
deavoured to  destroy  her  by  an  accusation  from  which  she 
freed  herself  by  the  ordeal ;  and  though  tbta  part  of  the 
sitory  has  been  generally  rejected  by  tBOdem  writers,  its 
falscbo.id  1-  by  no  nir;in.H  c  Itarly  (.■.■<tabli«hed.  Thecircuin- 
Ktanro  ul"  Kinuia  (»  ho  lived  fur  ten  years  after  this)  huvini,', 
a*  it  wouUl  appear,  retained  bor  dower,  whirb  lias  been 
urged  m  disproof  of  any  criminal  charge  having  been 
broui^iit  against  her,  is  rather  a  confirmation  of  the  troth 
uf  the  old  aooount,  inaamach  m  it  is  not  likely  her  acwi 
would  have  allowed  her  to  remam  thns  undiatiirhed  after 
hi.<  first  treat:iicnt  of  her.  unless  her  triumphant  escape 
from  tbo  ordeal  bud  eiiabk-d  her  for  the  rest  of  her  lifo  to 
ilefy  his  power. 

The  public  events  that  form  the  history  of  the  reiga  of 
the  Confessor  resolve  themselves  for  the  most  part  into  a 
contest  between  two  great  parties  or  intereata  whiob  divided 
the  court  and  the  country.  The  eonnexiott  hatween  Bng- 
land  and  Normandy  had  commenced  forty  yjum  before  the 
accession  of  tliis  king  by  the  marriage  of  Ethelred ;  but  it 
became  very  intimate  utier  the  acnession  of  Edward,  who 
had  spent  in  Normandy  all  his  hie  smcu  his  chiidluxHi, 
« )io>f  tastes  and  habits  had  been  formed  in  that  country, 
and  all  whose  oldest  uersonal  ftiends  were  necessarily  Nor- 
nam.  In  Act  Bdwim  himaelf,  iriben  he  came  to  the  throne, 
was  much  moM  ts  Nonuui  than  an  Bnghshman;  and  he 
not  unnaturally  surrounded  hinself  with  peraons  belonging 
to  the  nation  whose  lantjua^'e  and  manners  and  modt'  of  Ide 
were  tho«ie  with  whirh  be  bad  been  long  familiar,  rutber 
than  with  his  less  pobsbed  I'ellow-eouiitryiiien.  M;Hiy  Nor- 
mans came  over  to  England  as  soon  as  he  became  kmg, 
and  some  of  the  highest  preferments  in  the  kingdom  were 
beitowed  upon  these  foreigners.  But  while  the  inclinationf 
of  Edward  were  probably  from  the  first  with  the  Normana, 
he  was  to  a  p;reat  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  oppo.-ite,  ur 
English  party,  from  bis  connexion  %Mtb  Karl  GodvMn,  its 
head.  Besides  the  influence  which  lie  derived  from  having 
his  daughter  on  the  tlirone,  tliis  powerful  nobleman  held  in 
his  own  hands,  and  in  those  of  his  sons,  the  government  of 
mora  than  the  half  of  all  England.  The  eldest  of  these 
aoBs,  Sweyn.  very  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  bad  been 
obliged  to  fly  from  the  venj»ean<  e  of  the  law  for  the  daring 
crime  of  violatmg  tlie  persuu  of  un  abbess;  but  after  some 
time  Edward  roiisentoo,  or  found  himself  obliged,  to  pardon 
bim,  and  to  restore  bim  tu  all  his  estates  and  honours,  it 
was  not  till  the  year  1051  that  the  strength  of  the  Englisli 
and  Norman  parlies  wxs  tried  in  anjr  direot  eoeounter ;  but 
that  year,  on  occasion  of  a  broil  whidi  atoae  mit  ofthtt  ^'isit 
to  Kngland  of  Edward's  brother-in-law,  Bustaee,  count  of 
Boulogne,  their  long-aocamulated  enmity  broke  forth  into 


a  violent  collision.  The  first  cfl'ect  was  the  banishment  r.f 
all  ihtt  Gotlwm  family,  and  t he  degradation  and  imprison- 
ment of  llie  queen.  .At  tbu  crisis  WiUiam.  tbe  youiiL'  duke 
of  Normandy,  afterwards  king  of  England,  came  ov«r  with 
a  powerful  fleet,  and  prepared  to  render  Edward  what  4^ 
siatanea  he  might  have  needed.  The  following  amnnMr 
howevar  witnesord  the  potnplete  overthrow  of  aU  that  had 
been  thus  accoinjKisbed  Godwin  and  his  son  Harold  forced 
tlieir  way  bark  to  the  counlry  at  the  head  of  ariu&menti) 
\vh](  b  tlu  y  liarl  pre|)ared,  the  furiner  in  Flander^  tlie  lattoi 
in  Ireland;  a  negotiation  was  entered  into  wun  ihe  king, 
un<l  tbe  issue  was.  that  the  earl  and  his  party  were  restored 
to  greater  power  than  emir:  the  queen  was  le^tablisbed  in 
her  possessions  and  her  plaee^  mid  the  Normans  were  all 
expelled  IVum  the  kingdom. 

Earl  Godwin  only  sur^-iwd  this  counter-revolution  a  few 
montlis;  lie  died  suddenly  as  ho  i^at  at  the  ro\ul  talde,  on 
tbe  I. Mb  .April,  IU63.  His  Son  Haiuld,  huwever,  uihunted 
lii^  |  o>M  NNi.uis  and  his  power,  and  the  ascendancy  of  the 
family  under  its  new  hcaa  continued  as  great  as  ever  during 
tbe  remainder  of  the  Confessor's  reign.  In  1055  a  dispute 
arose  between  Harold  and  the  rival  family  of  Leofric.  earl 
of  Leicester,  which  disturbed  the  kingdom  for  nearly  two 
years.  Leofrie  died  in  \  ■  bni  tbe  i'eud  was  cnininued 
by  his  son  Alf^^or.  who  caltod  m  to  his  aoAislance  Grithth  or 
Griflln,  king  of  the  Welsh.  This  drew  down  the  vengeance 
of  Harold  upon  that  prince  and  his  subjects;  and  the  issue 
was,  that,  alter  tome  fighting.  Griffin  consented  to  swear 
feal^  to  Edward.  This  event  ia  aaaigned  by  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  to  the  year  lOM.    Tbe  war  with  the  Welsh 

was  renewinl  in  106.3;  Harold  bad  at,niiii  tbe  roinniand, 
and  pru.si'c  11  ted  hostilities  with  so  much  sncct  s>,  that  Kin*; 
Griilin's  be;ul  was  cut  ufl'  by  his  own  subjects,  and  sent  bv 
them  to  the  English  kmtr  m  token  of  their  subtiiii».sion.  In 
1065  the  public  tranquillity  was  for  a  short  time  disturbed 
by  an  inamraelion  of  the  Northumbhaoa;  hut  this  was 
Duelled  wtthont  hlooddied.  Bdward  died  en  the  61h  of 
.tamiury,  lOCG,  and  was  buried  the  following  day  in  the 
new  Abbey  of  W«8troin»ter,  which  had  just  been  finished 
and  consecrated  w  itli  great  pomp  aliout  a  wi  ck  belbre.  On 
the  same  day  Earl  Harold  was  solemnly  crowned  kmg  of 
England.   [Edgak  Athblino;  HaBDLD  II.] 

England  undoubtedly  made  a  conaidoable  advanoa  ia 
civiUsatjon  during  the  rcigii  of  the  Conftaaer.  Per  tMa  it 
was  indebted  partly  lo  the  intercourse  which  Edward's  ac- 
cession opeuwl  With  i^iormandy  and  France,  but  p<  rbnps  in 
a  still  (greater  degree  to  the  freedom  «bi' h  the  kingdom 
enjoyed  frxim  those  foreign  invasions  and  internal  wars 
which  bad  distracted  it,  with  the  exception  of  some  short 
intervals  of  tranquillity,  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century 
preceding.  The  only  events,  as  we  have  seen,  whieh  di*- 
turbed  the  public  peace  during  the  reign  of  Edward,  were 
one  or  two  border  wars  and  local  insurrections,  none  of 
which  occasioiKfl  anv  general  dis(jniet.  or  lasted  for  an^ 
f»nsidenible  tune,  llus  period  aci  ordingly  was  long  im- 
ditionully  remembered  as  the  happiest  tbat  Kngland  had 
known.  It  tormed  ni  the  national  nnagiuation  the  bright 
spot  between  the  tttnt-  of  the  Danish  rule  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  of  the  Nonnan  on  the  other;  the  age  of  EngUah 
freedom  and  independenee  which  sneeeeded  the  deliverance 
of  the  ronntry  from  the  one  foreign  conquest,  and  preceded 
lis  subjec  tion  to  the  other.  For  iiiatiy  generations  after 
tbe  estabbsbnieiit  of  the  Nomiun  power  m  the  island,  the 
constant  demand  of  the  great  bodv  of  the  people  to  their 
rulers  was  for  tbe  restoratiMl  of  tne'lawa  and  customs  of 
the  Confeaaor.  But  we  bavo  no  naacn  lo  aumnaa  that  this 
king  was  the  anther  of  any  entirely  new  code  of  laws;  or 
even  tbat  he  made  any  material  additions  to  the  laws  that 
had  been  in  force  before  bis  tune.  On  comin!^  to  the  ibrune 
be  w;us  reijuired  by  the  Witenai^emoi  i  n  [  muse'  to  observe 
the  laws  of  King  Canute,  which  seem  to  have  been  then 
universally  held  to  be  the  friirest  and  the  best  the  nation 
had  known.  Edward  took  an  oath  in  conformity  with  thia 
demand  at  his  coronation.  No  laws  atttihutad  to  Edmnd 
remain  in  Saxon ;  but  there  has  been  proscr%'cd,  both  in 
Latin  and  in  Romance,  or  Romanic  French,  a  body  of  laws 
and  Constitutions  which  tbe  Con(|Uiri>r  is  said  to  liuvc 
grauteU  at  an  asM^uibly  uf  the  most  distinguished  of  hia 
English  subjects,  held  about  four  years  after  his  seisure  of 
the  crown,  and  they  arc  described  in  tbe  title  as  the  same 
whi<:h  his  predecessor  and  eoomn.  King  Edwardi  had 
belbre  observed.  The  f  ranch teocti  pieserved  in  Ingulphus, 
has  generally  h«eii  held  to  ha  the  original ;  but  Sir  Fraocts 
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Palgtave  ha?  stated  reasons  wlunh  throw  conairleraLlo  doubt 
upon  this  tupposition.  Both  versinn^  n^-n  given  in  the 
molt  MTNet  rortn,  and  accompanic^i  mi  >  a  learned  and 
VBlu«1»l9  mmamXm*  in  tin  ProoU  and  Illuitntious  ap- 
mn^ed  to  Sir  Fnnefk  Pdgnmi*!  Rise  Mid  Progrm  of  the 
En::IHh  Cornmonwealth,  pp.  Ixxxviil.— rxl. 

Edward  ihc  (3onfes9or  has  the  credit  i>f  luini;  ilie  flmt 
of  our  kings  who  t'luclicl  f  ir  ilio  king's  evil.  Hi^  wa^ 
canonized  by  Pnpc'  .Alexander  Hi.  about  a  eentury  uHer 
Us  death,  and  the  tale  of  the  Confc*»or  waa  first  bc*t..\vcrl 
upon  him  in  the  bull  of  coaoDisation.  It  majr  also  be 
mentioned,  that  the  rm  of  tb*  Onat  8«tl  «m  ml  intra* 
duced  in  this  reign. 

EDWARD  I.,  king  uf  England,  sumamed  LonQ^-shanka, 
from  the  exces-ae  Ilmi!.'!!!  of  Ins  Ic:;!*,  >v,i!<  tlic  oldest  fioii  of 
King  Henry  111.  by  his  wife  Eleanor,  second  daughter  of 
Raymond,  r o uiu  of  Prorcnee.  Ho  was  born  at  Westminster, 
June  16,  1'239.  In  1262  he  was  invested  by  his  father  with 
the  duehy  of  Ouienno ;  but  a  claim  being  svet  up  to  this  ter- 
riUny  by  Alphonso  X ,  kin^  of  Castile,  who  pwtended  that 
it  had  been  made  over  to  his  ancestor  Alphonso  VIII.  by  his 
father-in  law,  Henry  11.,  it  wns  rirrun»en  tin-  Pill-iwinij  year 
that  the  dispute  »hould  bo  wttloH  hy  the  miim:ii;eot"  Priiiee 
Edward  with  Eleanor,  the  sister  of  Alphoii'-i),  who  tljerenpon 
re!»igned  whatever  right  he  h;ul  to  the  duchy  to  his  brother- 
in-law.  After  thiv  by  letters  patent,  dated  Februarv  14, 
12M.  we  flod  the  lonLihip  of  Ireland,  and  by  othen  oated 
Kebniary  19,  In  the  name  year,  all  the  pravineel  which  had 
Iiecn  sL'ized  fri>ni  his  father,  John,  hy  the  kinf,'  af  Franrp, 
^TuiUuJ  by  Ilenrj  III.  to  h:^  snn  Pnncu  Edward.  (Rymcr,  1.) 

Edward  early  manifested  a  chann  ter  very  unlike  that  of 
his  weak  and  imprudent  ftither.  While  yet  only  entering 
upon  manhood,  we  find  him  taking  part  in  irapatrt&nt  affnirs 
of  stale.  Thus  the  agieecaent  which  Heniy  wade  in  liin 
with  Pope  Alexander  IV.  in  relation  to  the  kingdom  of 
.Si'ilv,  whirh  the  pope  granted  to  Hcnry'i^  sernnd  son 
E'innind,  was  ratified  by  PntK  e  Edward  in  a  letter  to  his  ' 
Hnim—s  still  preser\-ed.  In  \i'>H  he  sijni'?'!.  along  wit' i  !  i- 
fiuiier,  the  as^reement  called  the  Provi«ion«  or  Statutes  o! 
C)xford,  by  wliirh  it  was  arrr-nged  that  the  government  of  , 
the  country  should  be  put  into  the  bands  af  twenty-four 
rammiMiouers.  appointed  by  the  baront;  and  two  years 
after,  when  Hcnty  vidlently  bwke  through  this  engage- 
ment, Edward  came  orer  from  Guienne,  where  he  was 
:  esident,  and  publicly  cxprcs-sed  his  disappnihation  of  the 
iiiiin's  conduct.  For  the  next  two  or  three  years  Edward 
may  bo  regnrdi<l  as  jilaeed  in  opposition  to  liis  father's  po-  i 
vornment.  In  126-i,  however,  Henry,  in  a  visit  which  be 
f  aid  him  in  Ouicnne,  succeeded  in  gaining  him  over  to  hia 
siiie»  and  ftont  tliia  ttme  Ibo  pnnoe  oeoame  the  king's  most 
eflldent  aupporter.  Tn  the  sannier  of  1M3,  the  auarrel 
hutween  Henry  and  his  barons  ramp  to  a  contest  of  arms, 
which  lasted,  with  some  brief  intermi-^sions,  for  four  yeans. 
During  this  period  the  military  operation.'*  on  the  king's 
side  were  principally  romlurted  by  Prince  Erlward.  in 
the  beginning  he  was  uufortunato,  having  been  driven  first 
fh>m  Bristol  and  then  ftrom  Windsor,  and  liaviiig  been 
finally  defijated  and  taken  prisoner  wlUi  bb  iktber  at  the 
battle  of  T.ewes,  fought  May  14,  1264.  Af\er  being  detain&d 
iiowcvei  about  a  twelvemonth,  be  made  his  escape  out  of 
the  hands  ol  the  enrl  of  Leicester;  and  on  the  4th  August, 
I -JOS,  his  forces  having  encountered  tlioseuf  that  iiubteman 
at  Evesham,  the  roiiult  was  that  Leicester  was  defeated 
and  lost  bis  life,  and  the  Ung  was  restored  to  liberty. 
Khms  this  time  Edward  and  bis  ftither  carried  everything  ; 
before  them  till  the  War  was  oonduded,  in  July,  1SS7,by  the 
surrender  of  the  last  of  the  insurgents,  who  had  taken  up 
Ihoir  position  in  the  Tste  of  Ely. 

Soon  after  this,  at  a  parliament  held  at  Northampton, 
Prince  Edward,  together  with  several  noblemen  and  a 
proat  number  of  knights,  pledged  theroselve.*  to  proceed  to 
join  the  crusaders  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  Prince  accord> 
ingly,  having  flnt,  in  a  visit  to  l^is,  in  August,  1269, 
nubie  hit  arrangements  with  St.  Louis,  set  tail  fl-om  Eng- 
land to  10-"  'hat  k"n^  in  May,  the  year  filhiwin^,'.  St.  Lnuis 
died  on  las  way  lu  I'alestine;  and  Edward,  huvinp  spent 
tlio  Wiuti  r  in  Sicily  wailing  fir  him.  did  not  arrive  at  the 
neene  of  action  till  the  end  of  May,  Here  be  per- 

fttrmcd  several  \-alorous  exploits,  which  however  Were  at- 
tended with  no  important  tesult  Eis  moat  meuiorable 
adventure  was  an  •neowiter  with  a  Saracen,  who  attempted 
to  aasasrinate  him,  and  whom  he  skn-  m  the  7  >t,  but  not 
bedne  he  had  received  a  wound  in  the  arm  irom  a  poisoned 


dagger,  from  the  cCTects  of  whieh  h:  sai  J  to  have  boeo 
delivered  by  the  pritices.<»,  his  wife,  who  sucked  the  poisoa 
fh)m  the  wound.  At  last,  having  concluded  a  ten  years' 
truce  with  the  Baracens,  be  left  Palestine  in  August,  !273» 
and  set  out  on  Ms  return  to  Bneland.  He  was  at  Messina, 
on  his  way  home,  in  January,  1273,  when  he  heard  of  the 
death  of  his  father  on  the  IGth  of  November  preceding. 
He  piiiewdetl  on  his  joiuney,  and  landed  with  bis  queen 
in  England  2atii  July,  iJ74.  'Jhcv  were  boili  holotnnly 
rmwned  at  Westminster  on  the  19th  of  August  fbllowing. 
The  reign  of  Edward  I.,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
raefconed  not  from  the  day  of  bis  coronution,  according  to 
the  practice  observed  ip  the  ca.ses  of  aU  (he  pveeedil^  Ung« 
since  the  Conquest,  but,  according  to  the  modem  practice, 
from  the  day  on  whii.h  the  thnmc  beeanic  vacant,  or  at 
least  from  the  20th  of  November,  the  day  of  his  fath*r*s 
f\inoral,  immediately  after  which  the  elerieal  ami  lay  nobi- 
liiv  who  were  present  in  Wostminster  Abbey  on  the  occa- 
sion had  sworn  hdtf  M  the  new  kii«  at  the  bigh  altar  of 
that  ebureh. 

The  flrat^milftarr  operationt  of  Bdward*a  reign  wet«  d.' 

reoted  aijainst  the  Welsh,  whose  prince  Llewellyn,  on  beins; 
summoned  to  du  bi  inaffe,  had  conlemptujusly  refused. 
Llewellyn  was  forced  to  sue  for  peace  in  Ntiveniber,  1277,  , 
after  a  sint^e  campaign  ;  but  in  12H1  ho  a^ain  rose  in  anas, 
and  the  in<iurrection  was  not  put  down  till  Llewellyn  him- 
self waa  alain  at  Llanlkir,  Uth  Deoember,  1283,  and  bia 
•onrivinR  hioflier  Prinee  DoTid  waa  taken  priaonar  Boon 
after.  The  followSne  year  the  last-mentioned  prince  was 
barbarously  put  to  death  by  drawing,  hanging,  and  quar- 
terint;,  ami  AVales  was  finally  united  to  Eiit^land. 

The  conquest  of  Wales  was  foilowe*!  by  the  attofn|>t  to 
conquer  Scotland.  By  the  death  of  Alexander  III.,  in 
1 2.Hd,  the  crown  of  that  country  had  fallen  to  his  grand- 
daughter Margaret,  ealled  the  Maiden  of  Norway,  a  child 
only  threo  ycarb  old.  By  the  treaty  of  Brighan,  concluded 
in  July,  1-290,  it  was  agreed  that  Margaret  should  be 
married  to  Edward,  the  i  l  lest  survivmi;  son  of  the  Eni^lisb 
king;  but  the  j'onna;  queen  died  lu  one  of  the  Orkney 
Inlands  on  hor  voyajjc  from  Norway  in  Si-ptcrnber  of  the 
same  year.  Edward  made  the  first  open  declaration  of  his 
desigiis  against  the  independence  of  Scotland  at  a  confer- 
ence held  at  Norham  on  the  Tweed  with  the  dmrgf  and 
nobihty  of  that  kingdom  on  the  10th  of  May.  1291.  Ten 
different  compel i;  ;-*  for  the  crown  had  advanced  tht^ir 
claims:  but  they  were  all  i!«luc««d  to  acknowledge  Kd',v:i:d 
ft)r  their  lord  ji.iramniiut  a:;(l  to  consent  to  recei\e  ji.'l.^' 
ment  from  him  on  the  nwltnr  in  dispute.  Uih  <k«ciiior. 
was  finally  rroncauiced  in  favour  of  John  Balliol,  at  Berwick, 
on  the  17tli  of  NoveobOT,  1892:  on  the  next  day  Balliol 
tweie  IMty  to  bim  In  the  eaatle  of  Norham.  [Baf.uot.1  Ha 
wns  crowned  at  Seone  under  a  commi.ssii.n  ft-mn  his  liege 
lord  on  the  .liitli  of  tlie  same  month;  and  tin  tho  'i6th  of 
December  he  did  homage  to  Edward  for  his  er  )w  n  at  .\-w  - 
castle.  The  subject  king,  however,  was  soon  made  U)  feel 
all  the  humiliation  of  bu  poaition;  and  the  disojntent  of 
his  countrymen  equalling  bia  own,  by  the  summer  of  1294 
all  Scotland  w«  in  open  InautveetitNi  aaainat  the  authority 
of  Edward.  Meanwhile,  Edward  bad  l>ecome  in\-ulvcd  in 
a  a-ar  with  the  French  kiiiit  Philip  IV.  Tho  first  act  of 
the  assembled  estates  of  Scotland  w  an  to  enter  intn  a  treaty 
of  alliane«  with  that  sovereign.  But  although  bo  wajt  tiir- 
ther  cml>arrassed  at  this  inconvenient  moment  by  a  revolt 
of  the  Welsh,  Edward's  wonderful  energy  in  a  few  months 
recovered  fbr  him  all  tiiat  he  had  lost.  In  tho  spring  of 
1296  he  laid  a  great  part  of  Scotland  waste  with  fire  and 
sword,  compelled  Balliol  to  resign  the  kingdom  into  his 
hands,  and  then  made  a  triumphant  prot,'rei48  through  the 
country  as  lar  as  Kli!;in  m  Murray,  e\actmj;  oaths  of  fealty 
from  all  classes  wherever  ho  a]ipearecl.  It  was  on  his 
return  iVom  this  proi;re«!«  that  Edward,  as  ho  passed  the 
cathedral  of  Soono  m  the  begtolring  of  August,  carriad 
away  with  him  the  ianoua  atoiWt  now  in  waatmiwMr 
Abbey,  on  which  the  Scottbh  kinn  bad  been  aeeoatotaed 
to  be  crowned.  Ho  now  placed  the  government  of  Soot- 
land  in  the  hands  of  olfieers  appointed  by  himself,  and 
liearin^  the  titles  of  his  mini.sters.  Hut  by  tho  month  of 
May  in  the  tbllowing  year  Scotland  was  again  lu  llataes 
ThR  leader  of  the  insiiri  oction  DOW  Wat  the  celehmted  Wil- 
liam Wallace.  He  and  hia  eouatyynieii  had  been  excited 
to  make  tbia  new  attempt  to  efftet  their  ddtveraiMe  fltna 
a  foreign  dominavnn,  i^artlv  by  the  severities  nf  their  Eng- 
lish governoia,  partly  by  the  circumstances  ui  which  Ka* 
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«u  ftt  this  tiiM  invDlTsd.  Hm  mhhmw  of  Ub  8oot- 

tish  and  Fri  ncli  wars  h^;l  prLsivod  heavily  up(Ml  Um  re- 
sources of  the  kiiisriUiiii :  and  nhen  be  asked  fbr  mort' 
monuy,  both  clerizy  mid  laity  n-fiisod  him  any  farther  grant 
vitboul  a  redrota  o£  grievances  and  a  oon&rmatMm  o£  the 
MWal  great  nttioiinl  charters.  AAer  standing  out  for 
MOW  tiuMb  h*  WW  obUnd  to  eoaplj  with  tiMM  tamn : 
lliffM  Charta  and  the  Cfanrter  of  Forarti  mar*  both  «an- 
flrnieJ,  with  >omo  additional  artic-Iu«,  in  ft  pftlUiuMllt  held 
at  \Ve*iiiiin>tLT  in  OrlDbor  ol' this  year. 

Meanwhile,  althoui^h  he  had  got  disencumbered  for  the 
present  of  the  wsir  on  the  Continent,  hy  the  ponrlu«ion  of 
ft  truee  with  King  Philip,  the  rebellion  m  Scotland  hnd  al- 
ready gftined  aueh  •  beigfat  aa  to  have  aUnoat  wholly  daarad 
that  country  of  the  En^ish  authoritifts.  The  fboMa  of  the 
^vonuneot  hatl  bccu  completely  ptit  to  tho  rtmt  by  Wallaro 
at  the  battle  of  SUrlin^;.  foujiht  on  1  Uh  Soi-teinber,  and 
m  i  f  w  weelui  more  nut  u  Sootiish  fortress  remained  in 
Edward'i  hands.  Wallacw  was  now  ajipointed  Gyvernor  of 
Scotland,  in  the  name  of  King  John  ( K:ilU>l  t.  In  this  state 
of  things  Edward,  about  the  middle  of  March  1 298,  rototned 
to  England  fri>m  Flanders  where  he  had  spaiit  the  winter. 
Mm  immediately  prepared  to  roan-h  for  Scotland.  The  great 
battle  of  Falkurk  followed  on  the  2<ind  of  July,  in  which 
Wallace  sustained  a  romplete  defeat.  But  alt)»(H«rh  one 
con8(.*quence  of  this  event  was  the  resignation  by  Wallace 
of  his  office  of  p>vemor,  it  was  not  followed  by  the  general 
submiasion  of  the  countiy.  The  next  five  years  were  spent 
ill  u  succesMon  of  indadaiw  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
English  king  to  regain  possession  of  Scotland ;  tho  mili- 
tary operations  beinj;  frenuentlv  suspended  by  long  truoea. 
At  length,  lukving  .s.-ilmfleu  in:i  barons  by  repeated  renewals 
of  the  charli.is  ;>'id  iiavint;  finally  relieved  himself  from  all 
interfen-ncf:  on  ihc  j>ait  of  the  kini;  of  Franre  by  a  defini- 
tive tiLaty  of  peace  concluded  with  him  at  Amiens  un  the 
20th  May.  1303,  Edward  ona*  nwiw  aet  out  for  Scotland  at 
the  head  of  a  force  loo  numerous  and  too  vaU  appointed  to 
ho  Toanted  by  any  Htrength  that  exhanalad  oonntry  eoatd 
now  command.  Tho  result  was  at'uin  its  temporary  eon* 
quest,  and  merciless  devastati(Hl  frum  the  Tweed  to  the 
Murr.iy  Frith.  Tho  Ca»tle  of  Stirline  was  the  last  for- 
tress that  held  out;  it  did  not  surrenaer  till  the  20th  of 
July  in  the  I  illuwing  year.  Edward  meanwhile  had  win- 
tend  in  Dttnfennlino:  ho  only  mtnraod  to  Boglaod  in 
to  hoep  hb  CfarisHnas  hi  Loiooln.  Wallaee  fUl  into 


his  hands  in  a  few  months  afterwards,  and  was  handed, 
drawn,  and  quartpred  fm  a  tr»itor,  at  Smithficld  in  London, 
on  th  ■  .  i  i  August,  I.IOJ.  But  another  champion  of  the 
Scottish  indepeudenoe  was  not  long  in  wpeariog.  Robert 
Braeai,  Sari  of  Oarriok,  wIiom  giMidAtUer  haa  been  the 
ohiaf  eonpodtor  fiir  tho  erown  vilh  BaUiol»  had  vasided  for 
Bomo  yean  at  the  English  eourt;  but  ho  now,  hi  the  begin- 
ning of  February,  ISOfi,  suddenly  made  hi«  escape  to  Scot- 
land; and  ui  a  few  weeks  tho  banner  of  revolt  against  the 
English  domination  was  n^ain  unfurled  in  that  eountry, 
and  the  insurgent  people  gathered  around  this  new  leader. 
Bruce  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Scone  on  tho  tTth  March. 
On  reoeivin^  thia  newt  Sdnsfd  imimediatiily  nwyawd  for  a 
new  cxpedhno  taSeotland;  and  sent  tho  Eatf  of  Pawihioke 
forward  to  encounter  Bruce,  intending  to  follow  himself  as 
Mon  as  be  had  completed  the  necessary  arransements. 
The  army  of  Bruce  was  dispeised  at  Perth  on  tlie  19th 
Jutte  by  i'lsmbruke,  who  had  thrown  himself  into  that 
town ;  and  the  king  of  the  Scots  became  for  a  time  a  house- 
less fugitive.  But  the  great  enemy  of  that  unfortunate 
people  nad  now  reaeiwd  the  last  8ta|2;e  of  his  daatntoti'vo 
eareer.  Edward  got  no  (krthor  than  a  fbw  miles  beyond 
Carlisle  in  his  last  jotimey  to  the  north.  After  spending 
tile  Winter  ui. i:ii.ii-,  m  i,ri:iiTn;-,:,  '.'.liiTi'  111-  was  detained  hy 
a  severe  illne<is,  he  appeam  to  have  arrived  in  that  city  m 
the  beginning  of  March,  1307  ;  here  he  was  again  taken  j 
iU(  but  his  eagtimcss  to  advance  continued  unabated :  bar-  ' 

aaooowhat  recovered  he  again  set  out,  although  be  was 
io  woah  and  saffered  so  much  pain  that  he  eould  ao- 
complijih  no  more  than  six  miles  in  four  days.  On  the  Stb  of 
July  lie  reached  the  village  of  Buighupun-Sands,  'and  next 
lav  i  Npired,'  to  copy  the  words  of  Lord  iiailo^,  '  in  .-ight  of 
ttiat  country  which  he  had  devoted  to  destruction.*  On  his 
death-bed  he  is  said  to  have  enjoined  his  son  and  Huccesaor  to 
the  design  which  it  wa«  not  given  to  himself  to 
i:  aeeording  to  Froissart,  bo  made  him  swear  that  after 
had  departed  flrom  the  royal  body  ho  would  eaiMo 
itiito  hoM  to  ft«««Miw  till  thofloih  MIoV.  BttAthal  ho 


would  piwterve  the  bones  to  carry  with  bin  agahitt  the 

Scot*  as  often  a^  they  should  rebel.  This  onfh,  however, 
if  it  was  tak»n,  was  not  kept.  The  corpse  of  Ku^^.'  Edward 
was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  "J^tli  of  October. 

£dward  L  wa»  twice  married.  By  bw  fint  wife  Eleanor* 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  III.,  king  of  Castile  and  Loon,  ho 
had  Ibur  aona:  John  and  Henry,  who  both  died  in  iofanqr 
whilo  their  Ihlher  waa  m  tho  Holy  Land ;  Alphonso,  born 
at  Maine  in  Gascony,  23rd  November,  127.1,  who  died  ul 
Windsor.  -Ith  Au^^ust,  Iv'-Hj;  and  Edward,  who  succeeded 
him.  He  luul  alno  bv  Eli>anor  nine  dauyhteni.:  Elcimor, 
born  in  l'i66,  married  to  Henry  earl  of  Bar;  Joanim  uf 
Acre,  bom  in  that  town  in  1272.  niurried  first  to  Gilbert 
do  OlarOi  earl  of  Olouootter  and  Horefiml,  and  iooondly  to 
Sir  Ralph  Honthenner;  Margaret,  bom  itti,  nairied  to 
John  d!uke  of  Brabant;  Bennigera,  bom  in  1276;  Alice; 
Mary,  bom  2-2nd  April,  1'279,  who  at  ten  years  of  age  took 
the  veil  in  tho  monastery  of  Ambn-.-tniry  ;  Elizabeth,  born 
in  1284,  married  firit,  tii  Ji^n  carl  of  Holland  and  Zealand, 
secondly,  to  Hum|ihrey  Bohun  earl  of  Hertfurd  an<l  Essex; 
Beatrice;  and  Blanch.'  Queen  Eleanor  died  SBth  Novem* 
her,  129 1,  fttOnntham,  or,  aoeording  to  another  a(»oant,  at 
Hardeby,  in  lineolnshire:  her  body  was  brought  to  West- 
minster Abbey  to  be  interred,  and  erosses  were  afterwards 
erected  on  the  several  s\x>tii  wliere  it  rested  on  the  way, 
namely,  at  Lineoln,  Grantham,  Stamford,  Godduiirton, 
Northampton  (near  which  town  one  exi.sts>,  Stoney  Sirat* 
ford,  Dunstable,  St  Albans,  W'altham,  (wiiere  the  cross,  s 
very  beautiAil  one,  still  stands,  and  has  been  lately  reataned,) 
anaCliaring,  then  a  village  near  London,  but  now  the  centre 
of  tho  metropolis,  under  the  name  of  Charing  Crooa.  Ed- 
ward's second  wife  was  Mtirg^nret,  eldest  daughter  of 
Philip  in.,  and  sister  of  Philij)  IV'.,  kintr*  of  France.  Ho 
was  married  to  her  on  the  luth  of  September,  1299,  she 
being  then  in  licr  ei<;lueentb  year.  By  Queen  Margaret  he 
bad  two  sons:  Thomas,  born  at  Brotherton  in  Yorkshire, 
let  June,  ISW,  afloffwarda  craftlftd  earl  of  Norfolk  and  earl 
marshal ;  and  Bdmond,  bom  Mh  August,  1301,  afterwards 
created  earl  of  Kent ;  and  one  dnuuhter,  Eleanor,  bom  at 
Winehester,  6th  May,  l.iUC.  who  died  in  her  childhwtd. 
Queen  Mnrgaret  died  in  1  517. 

Tho  ra|iid  narrative  that  lias  bi>en  gi\en  of  the  acta  ofhts 
rei^n  RutRcicntly  indicates*  the  main  constituents  of  tho 
oharaoter  of  thia'  king.  He  bad  liia  ftiU  ataaro  of  tho  abilitv 
and  the  daring  of  tho  vigorooa  line  from  which  he  was 
sprung ;  a  hr.f  that  (includini:;  himself)  had  now  given  nine 
kinj^s  t(t  't.M^lsiiid,  un<l  only  two  of  them  not  men  of  ex- 
tr«cnlm,ir>  for<'o  of  character.  With  all  his  ambition 
and  tieni  determination,  however,  Edward  neither  loved 
bloodshed  for  itself,  nor  was  he  a  professed  or  systematic 
daapiaor  of  the  rales  of  right  and  juaticab  It  is  Mobable 
that  m  hia  peramroring  oonteat  with  dM  Soota  he  bdieved 
that  he  wa.s  only  enforcing  the  just  claims  of  his  crown; 
and  his  conduct,  therefore,  ferocious  and  vmdictive  as  in 
many  respects  it  was,  may  be  vindicnted  from  the  char',:e  of 
want  of  nrinciple,  if  tried  by  the  current  opmtons  and  senti- 
menta  of  hia  age.  Putting  aside  considerations  of  morality, 
we  penolfo  in  him  an  ample  ondowmeat  of  many  of  tho 
qualitiaa  that  neat  fondtMO  to  onmeiiea— aetivity,  deeiaion. 
^resipht,  inflexibility,  perseverance,  military  skill,  personal 
«)umge  and  power  of  endurance ;  and,  united  with  boldness 
in  conceiving  and  uxerutin'.;  his  designs,  great  iiatietKe 
and  sagacity  in  preparing  and  managing  his  instruments, 
and  bending  eircumstaneea  tohis  wdl.  Engaged  as  he  w.is 
during  the  greater  part  of  hia  reign  in  wtt,  he  was  not  ad- 
vantageously placed  fbr  the  fdl  a]>plication  of  his  talents  to 
the  business  of  civil  government ;  but  his  reign  is  notwith- 
standing one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  our  history,  for  the 
proi;re»-s  ■which  was  made  in  it  tow^irds  the  seltlenn^tit  of  itie 
laws  and  the  constitution.  On  thii>  account  Edward  1 
has  often  been  styled  (though,  as  is  obvious  to  any  one  who 
knows  what  Justinian's  legislation  was,  not  with  any  pro- 
priety) the  English  Justinian;  and  Sir  Matthew  Halo 
(Bin.  tff  the  Comnum  Law  En^and,  chap.  7)  has 
remarked  that  more  was  done  in  the  Irat  thirteen  years  of 
his  reign  to  settle  and  csrablish  the  di.stributive  justice  of 
the  kingrlom  than  m  all  the  n(»xt  four  centuries.  Black- 
stone  has  enumerated  innlcr  fifteen  hcad>  tho  prinrjjiil 
alterations  and  improvements  which  the  law  underwent  io 
the  reign  of  Edward  1. :  wc  can  only  here  notioetho  oon- 
Irmation  and  final  oatabliahment  of  tho  two  great  charters ; 
tho  definition  and  hmitalioB  of  tho  bounda  of  ecelaaiastical 
;  tha  ftBeBrt^ment  and  diitiibiitioB  of  A* 
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poiran  «nd  functions  both  of  tho  suprome  and  the  infevioir 
courts  ;  the  aboUtion  of  the  practice  of  iaming  royal  man- 
dates in  primte  cause;^ ;  the  establialiinMit  m  a  repository 
for  the  public  records  of  the  kingdom,  *  few  of  which,"  a* 
Blackatone  remarks,  *  are  anlieuter  than  tho  reign  of  hi-s 
father,  ;ind  ili  i^f  were  by  him  collected     ihe  ini[)ruvenient 
of  the  law  and  process  for  the  recovery  of  debts  by  the 
Statutes  Merchant  and  Elegit  [Elkgit];  and  the  check 
imposed  on  the  eacroaohmeBte  of  the  church  by  the  peasing 
at  serenl  statutes  of  mortmain.  The  object  of  the  statute 
De  Donis  was  to  render  lands  vbieh  were  the  subject  of 
thi^  particular  form  of  grant  inoUenabte,  and  so  fer  to  put 
restraints  wj  un  iW  disposal  of  landed  property,  which  how- 
ever were  soon  evaded.  [Condition  ;  Estate.]  '  Upon  the 
whole,  wo  may  observe,'  concludes  Blai>kstone  after  Hale, 
'  that  the  very  scheme  and  model  of  the  administration  of 
common  justice  between  parly  and  party  was  entirely 
Mttied  by  this  king.'   The  forms  of  writs  by  nrhich  actions 
arc  commenced,  it  is  added,  were  perfected  in  tiiis  reign. 
While  the  English        were  fully  oslrndcd  to  Iri-land  and 
Wales,  it  was  under  Edward  1  ,  also,  that  ihc  fuuiidations 
of  tho  constitution  of  tlie  kingdom  may  be  considered  to 
have  t>ccn  laid  by  the  new  form  and  the  new  powers  wtucli 
wt  ro  tltca  a^umed  by  the  parUaaent   The  earliest  wnu 
that  have  been  pnserved  foi  summomng  kDighta»  eitiiens, 
and  bui^esMS  to  parliament,  are,  as  is  ^en  known,  those  that 
were  issued  by  Simon  dcMontfort, earl  of  Leic  esti-r,  the  leader 
of  the  barons,  in  1264,  in  thenaraeof  kini^  Hcni  v  III.,  wliowas 
then  ft  pi  isuiiur  in  his  bandit.    Whether  this  lepiesentation 
of  the  commune  was  then  first  introduced  or  not,  it  was  in 
the  course  of  t  he  succeeding  reign  that  it  first  became  regu- 
lar a&d  influenttaL  TbedivisioDof  thel^gislatuieintotwo 
bouses,  in  oAer  words  the  institatum  of  our  present  House 
of  Commons,  appears  t  >  lie  clearly  trart!uble  to  the  time  of 
Edward  I.    It  wa^  in  his  tirat;  also  that  llio  pra<  liee  began 
fairly  to  take  root  of  the  king  refraining  from  arbitrary 
exactions  and  coming  to  parUament  for  supplies,  and  that 
the  earliest  eflectivc  examples  wetB  afi'orded  of  the  grant  of 
■unplies  by  that  assembly  oetng  made  depeodent  upon  the 
rediess  of  grievauoefl.  Bdward  I.,  with  all  his  military 
habits  and  genius,  had  at  length  the  good  sense  to  perceive 
that  the  time  was  come  for  abandoning  the  attempt  to 
govern  by  tlie  preru:;Hiive  alone,  which  hid  been  cluiiir  to 
by  all  his  predecessors  from  the  conquest :  in  his  disputes 
with  the  barons  he  never  allowed  matters  to  come  to  a  con- 
test of  Ibree,  as  bis  father  and  grandfather  had  done;  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  bis  reign,  although  more  than  once 
eompelled  to  slop  short  in  his  most  &TOurite  designs  by  the 
refbsal  of  the  national  representatifea  to  ftamtsh  bim  with 
the  necessary  means,  he  seems  to  have  kept  to  the  vy>lem 
of  never  resorting  to  any  other  weapons  than  policy  and 
management  to  overcome  the  opposition  with  which  he  was 
dius  tiiwarted.  It  was  in  the  last  year  but  one  of  thU  reign 
ttiat  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  tho  famous  enactment 
eommonly  csUed  the '  Statute  deTaUagio  oon  Coneedendo,' 
by  which  the  right  of  taxation  was  first  distinctly  affirmed 
to  reside  in  the  parliamfiit :  'no  tallage  or  aid,'  the  first 
chapter  runs  (in  the  uld  EiinU^h  translation),  '  shall  ht- 
levied  by  us  ur  our  heirs  in  our  realm,  without  the  i;ou<i  will 
and  assent  of  .(Vrehbish(i|>s,  Bishopi;.  Earls,  Barons,  Knights, 
BurgosNes,  und  other  Krceraen  of  the  land.'    The  same 
prmoiplB  bad  been  conceded  ten  years  before  (by  the  tith 
Edward  I.,  c.  G),  but  not  in  such  explicit  terms. 

The  trade  and  foreign  mniraerceof  England  appear  to 
ija\e  adxaiiced  considoiably  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.; 
but  lutluT  ovMii^  Ui  ihe  luktuval  pro|^res.s  of  the  eivilization 
of  this  country  und  of  Europe,  than  from  any  enh^ditened 
attention  which  the  king  showed  to  these  interests.  He 
seems  to  have  been  principally  BoUciiuu&  to  turn  the  in- 
ereasing  iateraourM  oif  the  country  with  foreign  parts  to 
bis  own  particular  profit  by  the  increase  of  the  oustoms.  A 
few  of  his  laws,  however,  were  beneficial  to  the  trading 
community,  and  were  made  with  liiis  express  object,  espe- 
cially the  act  for  the  better  luco^uiy  of  debts,  commonly 
called  the  Statute  uf  Merchants,  passed  at  Acton-Burncll  in 
1283 ;  and  the  extension  of  the  same  by  a  subsequent  act ; 
and  tho  Elegit  above  mentioned.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
hnrared,  though  slightly,  the  real  value  of  the  coin,  thereby 
setting;  the  first  example  of  a  most  pernicious  proceau.  which 
was  afterwards  carried  much  further.  He  also  cruelly  pillaged 
and  oppressed  the  Jews;  and  finally,  in  Vi90,  expelled  the 
entire  body  of  that  people  from  England,  and  seizi d  all 
Uwir  Uouatat  and  tcueoiont*.   Before  thi»  tin  lili)  a  law 


bad  been  passed  prohibiting  the  Jam  ftau  takiag  mtareat 

for  moo^  on  pain  oS  death. 

The  most  distinguished  names  in  literature  and  soienew 
that  belong  to  tho  reign  of  Edward  I.  arc  Duns  Scotus,  his^ 
disciple  William  Occam,  and  the  illustrious  Roger  Bacon. 
Amoiij,'  the  lusioiieal  writers  or  chroniclers  who  liotinshefl 
at  this  time,  mtiy  be  mentioned  Thomas  Wikes,  tNuolaa 
Trivet,  Waller  de  Hcinmingford,  and,  according  to  one  ac- 
count, Matthew  of  Westminster,  though  he  is  placed  by 
some  considenibly  later.  The  law  writers  of  this  reign  are 
tho  author  of  the  work  entitled  Fleto,  Britton  (if  that  be 
not  a  corruption  of  Biiicton),  Hcn&;ham,  and  Gilbert  du 
Thoriiioii,  eiuef  jusiiee  of  the  Kiulj's  Bench,  the  aulhot  of 
an  abridgiiieiit  oi  Hrai  toa,  nhich  has  nut  been  printed. 

EDWAllD  11.,  tlie  eldest  surviving  ^nu  ot  Edward  I., 
was  born  at  t^oernarvon  25lh  April,  1284,  and  became 
the  heir  ap]>arent  to  the  crown  by  the  death  of  his  elder 
brothert  Alphonao,  a  few  months  afler.  In  1889  he  was 
aiBaneed  to  the  young  queen  of  Scotland,  who  died  the  Ibl- 
lowiiig  year.  On  the  Ist  of  August,  1237,  his  father,  before 
setting  out  for  Flauders,  assembled  a  great  council  at 
London,  and  in  ado  the  nobility  >\n  ear  f.uliy  to  the  pniu«, 
whom  he  then  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  his 
absence.  Xba  parliament  in  which  the  first  statute  De 
XaUogio  non  coocedendo  received  the  royal  assent  was 
held  at  Westtntnster  by  prince  Edward  a  few  months  after 
his  father's  departure.  In  tho  summer  of  1300  v.x-  find  him 
acojmpanyinf;  his  father  in  a  militaty  I'xpi  ditiun  to  Scot- 
land, and  he  is  particularly  mentioned  as  leadaitr  one  of  the 
divisions  uf  the  army,  called  the  Shunn^'  Battalion,  in  an 
encounter  with  the  Scottish  forces  on  the  banks  of  the  rivcr 
I  Irvine.  As  he  grew  towards  manhood,  however,  he  ap> 
'  pears  to  have  begun  to  Ibrm  those  vicious  assoontkms 
\vhieh  were  the  ehief  source  of  the  calamities  uf  his  life.  It 
1  is  recordi-^i  by  Stow  uml  Kabyaii  that  m  Ociober  of  this 
\  same  year  the  notorious  Piers  Gavesioti  uas  banished  by 
the  king  from  about  the  person  of  prince  Edward,  who, 
through  his  persuasion,  had  been  guil^  of  several  outrages 
•gainst  the  bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  the  prince  himself  was 
ocdersd  to  prison  for  stealing  the  bishop's  deer.  (Saveston 
was  the  son  of  a  knight  uf  Goscony,  and  is  admitted  to  have 
been  distinguished  by  his  wit  and  aoeompliahmenls  as  well 
as  tiv  his  personal  ad\ aiita^'es,  but  he  is  attirnie*!  to  !ia\'-, 
as  the  prince's  muuan,  carried  himself  to  men  of  all  ranks 
with  unbearable  insolence.  In  13UI  Eih^  ird  was  created 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Ch^ter.  Uc  was  again  in  Soot- 
land  with  his  father  in  the  expedition  in  the  summer  of 
13U3:  while  the  king  proceeded  along  the  east  eeaat,tlie 
prince  marched  westward,  and  the  latter  nfterwatds  win- 
tered in  Perth,  whde  his  father  remained  in  Dutifirra- 
line.  When  Bdward  was  preparing  for  Ir.s  \a<i  S<otti  h 
expedition  after  the  insurrection  under  Hubert  IJiuce,  he 
knii^bted  his  eldest  son  at  Westminster  on  the  niunow  of 
Whitsuntide,  1306 ;  after  which  the  prince  bestowed  itie 
same  honoux  en  three  hundred  gentlemen,  bis  inteadbd 
companiona  in  arms.  He  was  at  the  aame  time  invested 
by  his  father  with  the  duchy  of  Guienne.  The  myal  han- 
(juet  that  was  ^iven  on  this  occasion  i*  celebrated  lor  what 
IS  tidied  the  Vow  uf  the  Swans,  an  oath  taken  by  the  king  to 
God  and  to  two  swan?,  «  hieh  w  via  brought  in  and  set  upoA 
tho  table,  that  he  would  take  vengeance  on  Robert  Bruce 
and  punish  the  treaohery  of  the  Unttt.  The  prince  oUo 
vowed  that  be  would  not  remain  two  nigbta  in  the  same 
place  until  hn  rcarhwl  Scotland.  He  set  out  accordingly 
before  his  lather,  and  as  !:i>on  as  he  liad  crus-ed  the  borders 
he  began  to  signalize  his  march  by  such  unspaiui^j  devus- 
tation  that  even  the  old  king  is  said  to  have  reproved  him 
for  his  cruelty  Wiiile  king  Edward  was  at  Lanercost  in 
Februai^,  1307,  be  found  it  necessary,  with  the  oonsent  of 
the  parliament  there  aaaembled,  to  issue  an  eider  banishing 
Gaveston  for  ever  from  the  kingdom,  as  a  corrupter  of  the 
prince.  It  is  doubtful,  notwithstanding  the  story  told  by 
Kroissari  [F.dwakd  1,]  it'  the  prince  of  Waka*  was  with  his 
father  wiiea  he  died  on  the  7ih  uf  July  tallowing;  but  bo 
was  at  any  rale  at  no  great  distance,  and  he  was  imme- 
diately recognized  as  king.  His  reign  appears  to  hare 
been  reckoned  from  Uie  day  following. 

The  new  king^  obeyed  his  fathers  injunctions  to  pro- 
secute the  war  with  Scotland,  by  proceeding  on  bis  march 
into  that  country  as  far  as  L  umuock.  in  Ayrshire.  Kut 
here  he  turned  round  without  having  done  anytbing.  und 
in:i do  his  way  bock  to  England.  Meanwhile  hLs  whole 
mind  seems  to  have  been  occupied  only  with  one  obiect-- 
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the  advanoetnent  of  the  favoimtc.   A  few  dates  will  bt»t 
•how  tlw  Tiolencc  of  his  infatuation.  His  first  recorded  act 
of  eowrniBent  w«g  to  confer  upon  Gavc:iti>n,  now  recalled 
to  England,  the  earidom  of  Cornwall,  a  dij^iiv  which  had 
hitherto  heen  held  only  by  princes  of  tlie  blood,  and  had  a 
few  years  before  reverted  to  the  crown  by  the  death,  without 
issue,  of  Etliiiun'l  Plantnirenet,  tlie  late  king's  cousin:  tlu' 
^rant,  bestowing  all  the  lands  of  the  earldom  as  well  as  tltc 
dignity,  is  dat«^  at  Dumfriest,  the  6th  of  August,  1307. 
About  the  same  time  Walter  de  Langton,  bishop  of  Lich- 
field, who  was  lord  high  treasurer,  was  imprison^  In  Wal- 
Unglbfd  caalle^  «•  Itaving  bam  tho  principal  prooMter  of 
GattMton's  banfalnnent  In  Oetolier  the  new  eul  of  Corn- 
wall married  the  king's  niece,  Margaret  de  Clare,  the 
daughter  of  his  sister.  Joanna,  ouuntcss  of  Gloucester.  Ho 
was  also  nude  c;tiaiiliaii  (lurincr  '''"^  imtionty  to  her  brother, 
the  young  carl.    The  grunt  of  several  other  iunlship^  fol- 
lowed immediately,  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  reckless 
pradigalUy  of  the'  weak  king  went  the  length  of  makinv 
oiver  «31  the  treaawe  hia  ftuer  hail  edtartea  for  the  Scot- 
tish  war,  amounting  to  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  puund<;, 
to  the  object  of  his  insane  attiiclinirnt.    Finally,  he  left 
him  g^arai.in  of  tlio  ri'ulin  while  he  set  out  f>>r  BduId^iic  in 
January,  I3(ih.  to  m  irry  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  the 
Freiich  king,  Plnli])  V.,  to  whom  he  had  been  affianced 
ever  einco  the  treaty  concluded  between  Philip  and  his 
father  in  1299.   The  marriage  took  place  on  the  25th  of 
January,  and  on  the  26th  of  Febniuy  the  king  and  queen 
Were  crowned  at  Westminster. 

Til.;  history  of  the  kingdom  for  the  next  five  years  is 
merely  ihil  of  a  long  slrugijle  between  the  kin^  and  his 
disjnistetl  nobility  about  this  Gavestoii.  The  huni>luiiL'iil 
of  ilie  favourite  being  insisted  uuon  by  a  formidable  league 
of  the  barons  Edward  was  obliged  to  glTO  in;  hut  inatead  of 
being  ignominioualy  aent  out  of  the  countiy,  a««aton  was 
merely  appointed  to  the  government  of  Ireland.  In  June 
his  royal  nia^stor  aerampanied  him  as  far  as  Bristol  on  his 
wav  tj  tluit  country.  Even  from  this  honourable  exile, 
licwcvcr, he  returned  in  October  following;.  The  barons  im- 
mediately again  remonstrated,  and  in  March,  13 1 U,  the  king 
found  himself  compelled  to  sign  a  commission  by  which  he 
resigned  the  government  of  the  kingdom  for  the  en- 
suing year  into  the  hand*  of  a  eemmittee  appointed  by 
the  parluimeut.  A  scntenro  of  banishment  wa'i  soon  aAer 
passed  upt>ii  Gaveston,  and  he  retired  to  France ;  hut  by 
tile  <-los<.<  of  the  year  1311  we  find  him  again  in  England. 
Tlie  earl  of  Lancaster,  the  king's  cousin,  now  placetl  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  malcconteiits  :  finding  petitions  and 
remonstrancea  unattended  to,  he  and  bu  associates  at  length 
openly  rose  in  arms :  Gavetton  was  besieged  in  Searborongh 
castle,  and  having  been  forced  to  surrender,  bis  career  was 
ended  by  his  summary  execution  at  Warwick  on  the  19th 
of  June,  1.312.  Having  thus  attained  their  main  object, 
the  insurgent  barons  made  their  aubmiiMon  to  the  king, 
and  a  peace  was  ftniSf  eondiided  between  the  pnrtiea  in 
December. 

In  the  cotirse  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  Robert  Bmoe. 
left  uumolceted  in  Scolhtnd,  bad  not  only  nearly  reaofwred 
every  place  of  atveogth  in  that  eonntrf.  bat  had  been 

afrii-,toined  to  make  an  annual  plumlcnm;:  inmad  acrusn 
the  borders.  It  was  now  determined  to  take  advantage  of 
the  cessation  of  domestic  dissensions  to  elfect  the  re-con- 
({Oest  of  the  northern  kingdom  ;  and  m  June,  1314,  Edward 
set  ont  for  that  purpose  at  the  head  of  the  most  numenus 
•vmj  that  had  ever  neen  railed  in  England.  The  issne  of 
this  expedition  was  the  tdenal  defeat  sustained  at  the  battle 
of  Baiinockburn,  fought  the  24th  of  June,  at  which  the  mog- 
Qifirent  host  of  the  English  king  was  comple»elv  scattered, 
be  hiinsi-lf  narrowly  escaping  captivity.  At^er  this  the  few 
rem.iining  fortrusjses  iii  Scotland  that  were  still  held  by 
English  garrisons  speedily  fell  into  the  hands  of  Broce ; 
the  predatory  and  devastating  ineonions  of  the  Scots  into 
Eagland  were  renewed  with  morettkbeity  than  ever;  and 

and  his  brother  Edward  even  raada  «  daacent  upon 
Ireland,  and  fbr  some  time  contested  the  dominion  of  that 
Island  with  it.H  English  mastorn.  At  length,  in  September, 
I  !  19,  a  truce  for  two  years  with  the  Scots  was  arniaged 
^iWi  difficulty.  Nor  was  it  long  obscrv^-xl  hy  the  party 
most  interested  in  breaking  it  The  Scots  easily  round 
iMnoces  nn  which  t  >  renew  their  attacks,  and  Kowud's 
dibrti  i»  eheok  tbem  1 1  uved  as  impotent  as  before. 

Memwhile.  a^  new  Iktoniila  bmii  to  ensran  him,  Hugh 
la  Despencer.  the  son  ef  a  noDMOMii  or  the  itme  name. 
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Upon  him  Edward  now  bestowed  another  d«tnKht<^r  of  hi* 
sister,  the  oountess  of  Gloucester,  in  marriage,  ann  many 
large  pweeMiona.  Anotlier  armed  inaiimetion  of  the 
barons  was  the  consequence;  and  in  July,  1391,  the 

Dcspencers,  father  and  son,  were  Iwth  bani^^cd  by  net  of 
parliament.  Before  the  end  of  the  same  year,  however,  they 
Were  recalled  by  the  king;  and  now  for  a  short  time  the 
furtune  of  the  content  changed.  The  earl  of  i.auauter  was 
taken  and  beheaded  at  Pontefmct,  23rd  March,  1322 ;  and 
the  sentence  against  the  Deqtencers  was  soon  after fdiinally 
revoked  by  parliament.  Aboilt  twenty  of  the  leaders  of  the 
insnrreetion  in  all  were  p«t  to  death;  but  the  estates  of 
many  mote  were  forfeited;  and  most  of  the  immense 
amount  of  plunder  llius  obtained  by  the  crown  was  at  onee 
I  bestowed  upon  the  yoimger  Spencer.  Edward  imBgiam'^ 
that  he  had  now  an  opportunity  of  which  he  might  lake 
advantage,  set  out  once  more  for  the  conquest  of  Scotland 
in  August,  1322 ;  but  alter  ad^'ancing  as  far  as  Colroaa,  in 
Fifo.  be  returned  arithout  having  accomplished  anytbinr 
more  than  the  destroetion  of  a  lew  religious  houses;  and 
on  the  .int]i  of  March,  nz:?.  lie  eoiu  luded  another  tnice 

with  the  Scot.s,  to  last  f  r  thirteen  years. 

New  storms,  however,  were  alieariy  risinp  against  the 
unhappy  king.  Charle>  IV.,  ealle<l  tlie  Fair,  the  youngest 
brother  of  Edward's  queen,  had  recently  succeedcti  to  the 
French  throne,  and  hod  begun  his  reign  by  quaivdling  on 
some  pretence  with  hk  brotlMNMIa-law,  and  aeisingGuienne 
and  Edward's  other  territories  in  France.  After  some 
other  attempts  at  negotiation,  it  was  resolved  that  queen 
Isahella  should  liersclf  go  over  tfl  Franco  to  endeavour  to 
briuj;  about  an  arrangement.  The  nuevu  liad  been  already 
excited  ai,'aiiist  the  Despenccrs;  she  had  long  probably 
despised  a  husband  who  wa.'i  the  object  of  such  general 
contempt,  and  who  besideis  openly  pR'ferred  his  male 
flivonrites  to  her  society.  At  the  breach  court  she  found 
collected  many  English  nobles  and  other  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, whom  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  state  of  affairs,  or 
the  etiraity  of  the  Despcneers,  had  driven  from  their 
country.  .All  tliese  c^rcum^tances  considered,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  she  might  naturally  become  the  centre  and 
head  of  a  combination  formed  by  the  discontented  exiles 
among  whom  she  was  thrown*  and  their  eonnexions  still  in 
England,  for  the  pndbssed  djectofeompdling  her  husband 
to  (-ivangc  his  system  of  government  and  of  removinp  ^),r 
pernicious  power  that  stood  between  the  nation  and  iJie 
tiirone.  Among  the  foremost  figures  of  the  association 
with  which  she  thus  became  surrounded  was  the  young 
Roger  de  Mortimer,  a  powerful  baron,  who  had  made  his 
escape  from  England  after  having  been  condemned,  fur 
taking  part  in  the  former  confederacy  against  the  Despen- 
cers.  to  imprisonment  for  UN.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
connexk>n  netween  Queen  babella  and  Mortimer  became 
eventually  a  criminal  one.  The  plot  against  the  king  was 
begun  by  the  conspirators  contriving  to  get  tlie  huir-uppa- 
renl,  Prmce  Edward,  into  their  power.  It  was  arranged 
that  King  Charles  should  restore  Guienne  upon  receiving 
flmn  the  prince  the  homage  which  his  father  had  refused 
to  vender.  On  this  Prince  Edward,  now  in  his  thirteenth 
ir,  was  sent  over  to  France  to  his  mother.  The  flrst  use 
sahella  made  of  this  important  acquisition  v»'as  to  affiance 
the  boy  to  Philippa,  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Hainault, 
wlio  in  return  agreed  to  assist  her  and  the  confederates 
with  troops  and  money.  Thus  supported,  she  set  stui  fitim 
Dort  with  a  force  of  3000  men.  under  the  command  of  the 
earl's  brother,  and  landed  at  Orwell  in  Suffolk,  the  22nd  of 
September,  ISM.  She  was  immediately  joined  by  all  the 
most  distinguished  persons  in  the  kingdom,  including  even 
the  earl  of  Kent,  the  king's  own  brother.  Edward,  deserted 
by  all  excejtt  the  two  Despenccrs  and  a  few  of  their  crea- 
tures, left  Ljiidon,  and  took  refuge  at  firsit  in  Bristol ;  he 
then  embarked  for  Ireland,  or,  as  another  account  says, 
with  the  design  of  making  for  the  small  isle  of  Lundy,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Bristol  Channel ;  but  being  driven  back 
br  eonttary  winds,  he  landed  again  in  Wales,  and  shut 
bimiielf  up  in  Neath  Abbey,  in  Gtamorganshiie.  Mean- 
while, the  queen's  forces  attacked  tlie  caitlo  of  Bristol, 
where  the  elder  Uespencer,  styled  carl  of  Winchester,  had 
tjfen  left  governor  by  the  king.  Wlicn  the  siege  had 
lasted  only  a  few  days,  the  garrison  rose  in  mutiny  and 
delivered  up  the  old  man.  He  was  ninety  years  of  age ; 
but  his  grey  hain  did  not  save  him ;  bo  was  immediately 
executed  with  every  drsumstance  of  barbarous  insult  tlM 
ingevaitof  of  hb  captora  eonld  devue.  Hio  next  day  (Stth 
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October)  ttw  prelates  and  barons  in  the  queca'i^  rarnp  dc 
duad  FtbiM  sdwud  guardian  of  the  kingdom.  The  Ling 
nu  diwovef«d  ia  bit  place  of  ooDcealment  about  throe 
««ek)i  after,  and  was  condueted  in  cintadv  fitM  to  the  castle 
of  MoiuiKiuth.  and  then  to  that  of  Kenilwortb.  The 
yvuii^er  Dospenocr  was  also  taken;  he  wai  hanged  and 
quartei<<l  it  Hereford  on  tlu;  Mth  of  November.  The 
parliatncnt  aweuibled  on  (ho  1st  ol  January,  1327;  and 
after  going  through  some  furttis  of  ne^utiation  witli  thu 
impriiODM  kiogr  it  was  resolved,  on  the  25ib  of  that 
moiidi,  that  tlM  crown  should  bo  taken  from  hitn  and  con- 
ferred upon  his  son  Prince  Rdward.  A  deputation  an* 
nounred  this  resolution  to  the  deposed  monareh.  He  re 
niained  for  some  mimths  l  utger  at  Kctiiiworth:  he  was 
then  transferred  successively  to  Corfe,  Brist.d.  luul  Berkeley 
CaMlea.  At  length,  when  it  was  found  tlmt  more  insult 
would  not  kill  him,  be  was,  on  the  night  of  the  20ih  of 
Septamber,  murdend  in  tbie  last-mcntiouc*!  place  by  bin 
keepen  Sir  Thomas  (Joumay  and  Sir  John  MoUraTers, 
who  with  detestable  brntality  thrust  a  xed'hot  iron  into  his 
boweb  through  ii  t'nis  contriving  to  dnstroy  him  -with- 
out lesiviny  imv  exliTiial  inuik-,  oflliuir  atruri#us  openitiiui. 

Edward  II.  left  hy  Ins  Qul'oii,  l^iulu'lla  of  Fniiue.  tuM 
sons,  Edward,  who  sdrrcvdcd  Imn,  and  John,  born  ut 
Bltbam  13th  Au^uit,  l  iir,,  ct^.i;cd  earl  of  Cornwall, 
in  1.127,  who  died  at  Penh  in  October.  133£;  and  two 
daughters,  Joanna,  married  IStb  July,  13S8,  to  Prince 
David,  eldest  son  of  Ri-bort  Bruof.  anr  rwards  King  David  II. 
of  S(x>tlaiul,  and  Eleanor,  who  bcL-amo  thu  wife  of  Reginald 
Count  of  Guelders. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  in  modern  times  to  dis- 
pute Iho  justice  of  the  character  which  has  been  generally 
given  of  this  liingp  and  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  civil  dis- 
tractions wbidl  rendwad  his  reign  so  unhappy  and  so  igno- 
minious a  one,  rather  upon  his  turbulent  nobility  than  him- 
self. Hume,  whose  good  nature  and  indolent  generosity  of 
feeling  inclined  him  m  this  as  wi  U  as  in  oiIrt  rases  to  side 
with  the  unsuccos-sful  party,  whdu  bis  quiut  temper  made 
him  also  constitutionally  averse  to  that  revolt  against  estu- 
bli^ed  authority  and  those  other  irregular  proceedings  with 
which  tho  barons  are  diar^eable  in  their  contest  with  Ed- 
ward XL,  has  written  the  history  of  the  reign  with  a  studied 
endeavour  to  put  the  former  in  the  wrong  throufjhout,  and 
to  represent  Edward  as  llie  victim,  not  of  his  own  weak- 
nesses and  vices,  but  rather  of  thu  barbarism  of  Iho  age. 
The  farts,  however,  on  which  the  romraon  verdict  rests 
cannot  be  thus  explained  away.  It  may  be  admitted  tlmt 
among  tho  motives  which  excited  and  sustained  the  suveiul 
•onfeaaraciea  against  tbe  luof,  and  in  the  conduct  of  some 
of  those  who  took  the  lead  in  them,  thete  was  Tiolenee  and 
want  of  principle  enough ;  it  is  of  the  nature  of  things  that 
the  ba-er  p:i«sions  should  mix  themselves  up  and  even  act 
an  important  part  in  all  such  conflicts,  however  righteous 
in  their  origin  and  general  object;  but  nothing  that  can  be 
alleged  on  this  bean  eaa  aroct  tho  question  of  Edward's 
uniitnesa  to  wear  the  omwn.  That  question  must  be  cou- 
rfdtted  ai  Battled,  if  not  1^  the  coarse  of  outrage  against 
all  decency  manifested  by  his  conduct  in  the  matter  <jf 
Gaveston.  certainly  by  liis  relapse  into  tho  same  fatal  iiuuity 
a  few  years  after,  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  second 
ftrrourite  Despencer.  Hume  has  spoken  of  the  acts  of  mal- 
administration objected  to  the  king  and  his  minions  as  'of  a 
nature  more  proper  to  excite  heart-burnings  in  a  ball  or  as- 
sembly than  commotions  in  a  great  kingdom.'  The  ad- 
mitted fa<^  of  the  universal  indignation  which  the  acts  in 
question  did  excite  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  statement 
of  the  case. 

To  the  lei^n  of  Etlward  II.  belongs,  the  memorable  event 
of  the  suppression  in  England,  as  ui  the  other  countries  of 
Europe,  of  tho  great  order  of  the  Knights-TemnlacB.  Their 
property  was  seized  all  over  En^andm  13ft8;  Dttt  the  sup- 

Eression  of  the  order  ta  tbia  eountrv-  wa<!  not  aceompaniad 
y  any  of  that  cruel  treatment  of  the  persons  of  the  mem- 
bers which  they  experienced  in  France.  In  13-2  J  the  lands 
which  had  heloi»g«d  to  the  Templars  were  btj»lowed  upon 
the  order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem. 

The  iuo»t  important  legal  innovation  of  this  reign  vim 
that  made  by  the  sUtute  of  sheriffs  (9  Edward  11.,  st  2), 
by  which  the  right  of  i^pointins  thoee  offieers  waa  taken 
iioiB  the  Dooplo  and  committed  to  the  ebanceUor,  the  trea- 
surer, and  the  judges.  Several  of  tlie  n  sal  jircroifatives, 
relating  principally  to  teuures,  were  also  deliiied  by  tlte 
•latttta  entitled  *  Mogatita  Regia'  (17  Edward  II,.  at  I). 


The  statutes  down  to  the  end  of  tiie  roicn  of  Edward  IL 
are  commonly  distinguished  as  the  *  Vetera  Statuta.  * 
Pleading  now  began  to  assume  a  scientific  form.  The  aenee 
of  ycar'books,  or  reports  by  authority  of  adjudged  casca,  ia 
nearly  perfbct  from  the  commencement  of  thia  reign. 
The  only  law  treatise  be'  Mining,  or  suppoied  to  belong, 
to  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  is  Home's  Miruir  drt  Jwiftcf  s.. 

The  cucumstances  of  tiie  reign  wei-e  as  little  favourable 
to  literature  as  to  commerce  and  the  arts.  VVarton  observes 
that  though  much  poetry  now  be^an  to  be  written,  ho  has 
found  only  one  English  poet  of  the  period  who.'^e  name  haa 
deaoended  to  posterity;  Adam  Davy  or  Davie,  the  autlKNT 
of  various  poems  of  a  religious  cast,  which  have  never  been 

Iinnti'd.    Amoni^  thc^e,  hos\i,-\cr,  i-^  not  to  lie  reckoned  tlie 
oiij^  wurk  entitled  '  Tlie  Lite  t>t'  .\luxauder,'  winch  is  erro 
lieousU  attributed  to  him  by  Warion,  but  which  has  siiu  o 
been  conclusively  shown  not  to  be  his.    It  is  printe<l  for  the 
flrst  time  in  Weber's  Hetrieal  Romances.   Tlicre  is  still 
extant  a  curious  Latin  poem  on  the  battle  of  Bannockbuni, 
written  in  rhyming  hexaraeten  by  Robert  Baston,  a  Ol- 
melitc  friar,  whom  Edward  carri<  d  along  with  him  t»)  t  e  * 
bratc  his  anticipated  victory,  but  \vhu,  being  taken  pris4(iuvi 
\va>  conij  ellid  l>y  the  Scotch  to  sing  the  defeat  of  his  rouii- 
tiyiueu  lu  this  jmginig  effusion.  Bale  speaks  of  this  Boslari 
as  a  writer  of  tragedies  and  comedies,  some  of  which  appear 
to  have  been  English ;  but  none  of  them  are  now  known  to 
exist 

EDWARD  111.,  king  of  England,  tlie  eldest  son  of  Ed 
ward  II.  and  Isabella  ol"  Fimce,  was  born  ut  Wiiid-xir 
(w  hence  he  livjk  h :s  .^ui  nann' i,  l  .llh  .Xoveinber,  I3l'i.  lii 
the  first  neguiiaiions  with  ti  c  ciuri  of  Franco  al\er  tlic 
breaking  out  of  the  quarrel  alji)\ii  Guienne  in  132-1.  a  prt>- 

Ksai  seems  to  have  been  made  bv  Uic  French  kin^;.  Chork-s 
^l  for  a  marriage  between  a  oaugbter  of  bis  uncle,  tho 
count  do  Valois,  and  the  young  prince  of  Wales,  as  Edward 
was  styled;  but  it  was  coolly  received  by  the  king  of  Eiig;- 
l.uid,  and  eiHU<l  in  nothing.  In  Si  ]>ieiiit>cr  of  tho  your  fol- 
lowing Pruico  Edward  piocvedtHi  to  Pans,  where  his  mother 
now  was,  and  did  homage  to  his  uncle,  king  Charles,  for  the 
duchy  of  Guienne  and  the  earldom  of  Ponthieu,  which  bis 
father  had  previonsly  resigned  to  him.  lie  was  induced  by 
his  mother  to  remain  witn  her  at  the  French  ceuit,  not- 
withstanding the  most  pressing  letters  from  bis  fiither 
fR\tuer,  iv  ),  begging  and  commanding  him  to  return. 
Mi-anwinle  Isalielhi,  ha\mg  previously  siiliciltd  from  the 
pojie  a  ih.-^j>eusaiian  (which  however  she  did  not  obttiin)  t<» 

!>ermit  her  to  marry  her  son  without  his  father's  knowledge, 
lad  arranged  a  compact  with  William  earl  of  Uoinault,  by 
whieh  the  ndttoe  was  affianced  to  PhiUppa>  the  second  cif 
the  earl's  lour  daiwhters.  Edward  was  soon  after  carried 
In  tii^  mother  to  \^lencicniies.  tlie  residence  of  ihc  earl  of 
H.uiiault,  where  lie  met  Phihppa,  :;'id,  it  is  ^aid,  fell  ar- 
ilently  in  love  with  her.  He  landed  with  Ins  mother  in 
England  in  September,  1326;  was  duvlared  guarrlian  or 
regent  of  the  kingdom  about  a  month  after;  and  was  pro- 
claimed king  on  the  dnoaition  of  his  father.  26th  Januan*, 
1  -1^7.  [BvwASD  n.]  He  waa  crowned  at  Westminster  the 
following  day. 

The  government  of  the  kuigdoiu  durina;  the  king's  mi- 
nority was  plaLH-'d  by  the  parliament  in  ilic  hands  cf  a  re 
gency,  consisting  of  twelve  noblemen  and  bishops,  with 
Henry  earl  of  I^ncaster  (tho  brother  of  Thoma%  executed 
in  the  preceding  ruign)  at  their  head.  The  queen  however 
and  Mortinkor  (now  created  earl  of  March)  from  the  first 
assimied  the  chief  management  of  affairs,  and  soon  mono- 
polized all  power.  They  must  be  considered  as  having  been 
the  real  authors  of  the  murder  orihedepo>ed  king.  Tlic:r 
aullioiUy  seemed  for  the  moiueiii  to  be  rather  strengthened 
than  otherwise  by  the  failure  of  a  confederacy  formed 
among  the  nobility  to  effect  Lheir  overthrow  in  the  winter 
of  132d-l».  In  M.orch,  signal  proof  was  gi\en  of  tlu  ir 
determination  and  daring  in  the  maintenaneeof  their  posi- 
tion, by  the  fate  of  the  king's  unele,  tne  eart  of  Kent,  whe 
having  become  involved  in  what  was  cmisirueil  io  bt-  a  plot 
against  the  government,  »as  put  to  dealli  on  that  charge. 

Meanwhile  the  king,  young  OS  he  was,  and  allhoir.;h 
thus  excluded  from  the  government,  had  not  passeil  his 
time  in  inactivity.  He  was  married  to  Plultnpa  oi  HaiiuuU, 
34th  January,  1328.  A  few  months  after  ms  accession  ht 
had  mareben  at  the  head  of  a  numerons  army  against  the 
Scotch,  y■^\v^  had  auain  invaded  and  ravaged  the  norihertt 
counties ;  but  lliey  eluded  all  lus  attempts  to  come  up  vitk 
them,  and  after  a  campaign  of  three  weeka  this  expedition 
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endad  ia  noUmiff.  Soon  after  tbk  •  trMljr  of  pt«oe  vas 
oondttdad  botwvea  tlie  tira  lun|iloDtt,  oo  Hut  htah  of  the 

rec>vgtiition  of  the  cutnplete  indcpetideaco  of  Scotluml. 
This  iiuportant  treaty  was  signed  at  Edinburgh,  the  I7lh  of 
March.  and  coudrim"'!  in  a  jjurliLitnciiI  lieUl  iit  rs'orlh- 

amptoii  un  tiu'  itli  of  May  I'uliowiiig.  One  uf  the  arlicles 
wsis,  that  a  niarrin:^e  should  tako  place  between  prince  David, 
tlie  only  son  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  the  sister  of  the 
king  of  England,  the  princfr*is  Joanna;  and,  although  the 
bricle  was  only  in  her  seventh,  and  the  bridegroom  in  his 
Hflh  year,  the  luiirnuge  was  celebrated  accordingly  at  Ber- 
wick on  the  I'ith  of  July.  The  illustrious  Bruce  ju^t  lived 
to  see  this  truly  epic  con;>umniatiun  of  his  heroic  labuur^. 
Ht?  was  able  to  receive  tho  yoiisliful  jmir  on  tliuir  arrival  at 
Edioburgh  after  the  nuptials;  but  he  was  oow  worn  out  by 
a  disease  which  had  for  some  time  pnyad  upon  him,  and 
he  returned  imioediataly  to  his  ooantry-Mat  at  Caidioa^ 
■where  he  expired  on  the  7th  of  June,  1329. 

The  settlement  of  the  dispute  between  the  two  countrio'- 
which  thus  seemetl  to  be  eff'ecte<l,  proved  of  \"ery  short  du- 
ration. In  11  lew  luiiiitlis  a  coiicurreiici;  of  important  events 
.iltogeihcr  changed  both  the  doouMtic  coadaiun  and  the  ex- 
ternal rclatiutiit  uf  England.  In  the  close  of  the  year  133U, 
Jidwaid  atlenglb  determioed  to  make  a  bold  etT)rt  to  throw 
oir  the  government  of  Mortimer.  The  neoeasary  urrau^e- 
rneiitahaviiiii  Wti  made,  the  earl  and  the  queen-mulher  were 
svi2o<I  in  the  l  astlo  of  NDttingham  on  the  19ih  of  Octoljer; 
the  exiK-uiioti  ol'  Murtiiuer  followed  at  London  on  the  '2'Jih 
of  Nuveiuber;  many  of  his  adherents  were  also  put  to 
k-ath;  I<>abclla  was  placed  in  conflnoment  hk  her  houM  at 
Ruinga  (where  she  was  detaiiMd  for  the  venainins  twen^ 
aeren  7001*  of  her  life) ;  and  tiie  Ung  took  the  government 
into  his  own  hands.  In  the  couf%e  of  the  fnirowtrn;  vrtir 
E<lvvard  ^eenis  to  h;ive  formed  the  design  of  resuuiuif^  iliu 
'jjuiiid  prMjiM  i  of  his  father  and  his  finiii'lfat her — the  coBi- 
((ucitt  uf  Scotland.  Fur  this  design  he  found  an  instrument 
in  Edward  Balliol,  the  son  of  the  late  king  John,  who,  in 
April,  133^  landed  with  a  saaU  force  at  Kinghorn,  in  Fife, 
and  succeeded  so  &r,  in  the  disorganind  state  of  the  Scot- 
tish kingdom  under  the  incompetent  regency  of  the  earl  of 
Mar,  and  by  the  suddenness  and  unexpectedness  of  his 
attat'k.  as  to  got  hiiOM-lf  erowned  at  Scoue  on  the  'i>-4th 
uf  September.  Edwartl,  i>u  thi.>,  immediately  latne  to 
York;  and  on  the  i'ditl  of  November  Balliol  met  him  at 
Roxburgh,  and  there  made  a  solemn  surrender  to  him  of 
lite  liberties  of  Scotland,  and  acknowledged  Um  as  bis 
liege  lord.  The  violation  of  his  late  selsmn  engagements 
committed  by  Edward  in  this  affMr  was  rendered  still  more 
dishonourable  hy  the  caution  and  elabomle  duplicity  with 
which  he  had  masked  his  design.  Only  a  few  weokr* 
aficr  doinc  his  hom.ige,  Balliul  luund  himself  obli|ied 
to  tiy  froiD  his  kingdom ;  lie  took  refuse  in  England ; 
various  military  operations  followed ;  but  at  last  Iwward 
advaneed  into  Sootland  at  the  head  of  a  oiMMnnia 
army:  on  the  14th  of  Jaly,  1333,  a  great  defeat  iras  lae- 
taincd  hy  the  Scoteh  at  the  battle  of  Halidon  Ilill.  near 
Berwick;  the  recent  Donplas  himself  was  morliilly 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  ;  and  eveiy  thinij  was  once 
snurc  subjected  tu  Edward  BuUiol.  King  David  and  his 
iiuien  wi're  conveyed  in  safely  to  France.  On  the  l'2lh  of 
June*  1334,  at  NewoastUk  fiallioU  bjr  a  solemn  tostnunent, 
made  an  ahsolule  surrender  to  Edward  of  the  Rreater  part 
of  Scotland  to  the  south  of  the  Fortli.  But  within  three  or 
f  ur  months  the  puppet  king  wan  a^rain  compelleil  to  take 
;hs;ht  to  England.  Two  invasions  of  Scoihind  by  Edward 
loUowcd;  the  first  in  Noveinlx-r  of  this  year;  the  second 
.n  July.  I.13j  ;  in  the  oourso  of  Avhich  be  wasted  the  country 
With  fire  and  aword  almost  to  its  extreme  northern  eonfincs, 
hut  did  notauoeeed  in  bringing  about  an  engaftement  with 
the  native  ibrcos,  which,  notwithstanding,  still  kept  the 
field.  In  the  summer  of  1336  he  took  his  devaslaling  course 
for  the  third  time  through  the  northern  counties,  with  as 
l.ttle  permanent  eficct.  On  now  retirioe  to  England  he 
left  the  command  to  lu^  brother  John,  itt^ttA  earl  ef  Oom- 
vaii.  who  soon  after  died  at  Perth. 

Fron  this  time,  howeifer.  the  efforts  of  the  Knglish  king 
tsere,  injneat  put,  drawn  off  ftom  Scotland  by  a  new 
ohfeet.  ThM  was  the  cUtim  wht«h  he  had  first  advaneed 

- -lie  yearn  I  cforoto  the  cnjwn  'if  Kraucn,  but  which  ho  only 
.  uw  proccuded  fcriously  to  iiro--cciite,  dctorminetl  prnhably 
iy  the  more  open  manner  m  which  the  Frciu  h  kini;  had 
lately  begun  to  oxert  himself  in  favomr  of  the  Scots,  whom, 

to  mnm  theat  by      "  ' 


and  interoesBum,  be  had  at  length  ventorad  to  tMist  by 
supplies  of  money  and  warlike  stores.    Chufes  IV.  of 

France  had  died  in  Fchrniry,  n:--  '  ;  ing  a  Jinghler 
whowasarknowled^ri  d  on  all  hands  t  >  liave  no  claun  to  ilie 
crown,  wiiirh  it  was  agreed  did  not  descend  to  females.  In 
these  cifcumslanceii  Philip  of  Valois  inonntcd  the  throne^ 
taking  the  title  of  Philip  VI.  He  «a>  without  dispute  the 
next  in  tlx)  line  of  the  succession  if  both  fimiaka  and  th» 
descendants  of  females  wereto  he  exelnded.  Bdmud'selaira 
rested  on  the  position  that  althmigh  his  motlier,  Isabella,  as  a 
female,  was  herself  excluded,  he,  us  her  son.  was  not.  If  this 
position  had, been  a-sented  to  he  would  undoubtedly  haw 
lud  a  belter  claim  than  Philip,  who  was  only  descended  from 
the  younger  brother  of  Isabella's  father.  But  the  principle 
assumed  was,  we  believe,  altogether  new  and  "nhWtd  01^ 
and  would  besides,  if  it  had  Seen  admittsd,  have  aielnded 
both  Phihp  and  Edward,  seeing  that  the  true  heir  in  that 
casewouta  have  been  the  son  of  Joanna  Countess  d'Evreux, 
who  was  the  daii^-hter  of  hc>nh  X.,  Isabella's  brother.  It 
would  also  have  followed  that  the  two  last  kings,  Philip  V. 
and  Charles  IV.,  mu»t  have  been  usurpers  as  well  wk 
Philip  VI. ;  the  son  of  Joanna,  the  daughtsv  of  their  pra« 
decessor  and  elder  brother,  would,  upon  the  sclwBM  <tf  sao- 
cession  alhwed  by  the  king  ef  Bngland.  have  come  in  before 
both.  UttOetened  by  these  oonsidetations,  however,  or 
even  by  the  circumstance  that  he  had  himself  in  tlie  first 
instance  acknowledged  Philip's  title,  and  even  done  homage 
to  him  for  the  Duchy  of  {iuienue,  Ed\vard,  having  first 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  tlie  earl  of  Brabant,  ancf  taken 
other  ineasvres  with  the  view  of  supporting  his  pretensioiu^ 
made  an  open  declaiation  of  them,  and  prepared  to  vindicate 
them  by  tne  sword.  The  earliest  formal  announcement  of 
lii-  determination  to  enforce  his  claim  apj)ears  to  have  been 
made  m  a  eommissiuii  which  he  gave  to  tlie  earl  of  Brabant 
and  others  to  demand  the  crown  of  France  and  to  take  008" 
SMtikioti  of  it  in  his  name,  dated  7th  October,  1337. 

We  cannot  here  pursue  in  detail  the  progress  of  the  tm^ 
war  that  followed.  Edward  embarked  for  the  continant  on 
the  16th  July,  1338,  and  arrived  at  Antwerp  on  thelSnd. 
Of  his  allies  the  chief  were  the  emperor  and  the  froi>  towns 
of  Flanders,  under  nominal  subjection  to  their  earl,  hut  at 
this  time  actually  governed  by  the  celebrated  James  Van 
Arteveldt.  The  emperor  made  htm  his  vicar,  and  at  Ar- 
teveldi's  su^Resiion  he  a.>.sitmcd  the  title  of  king  of  France. 
The  lint  important  action  that  took  place  was  the  sea-fight 
off  Slays,  on  the  22nd  June,  1340,  in  which  the  English 
were  completely  victonotts.  It  was  followed  by  long  truces, 
which  protiaetod  the  contest  without  any  decisive  events. 
Meanwnile.  in  Scotland,  the  war  prw  eeded,  also  with  occa- 
>-iouul  intermissions,  but  on  the  whole  to  the  advantage  of 
tiie  natioiMl  cause.  Balliol  left  the  country  about  llie  dose 
of  1338;  and  in  May,  1341,  King  David  and  liis  consort 
Joanna  roturnod  irom  France.  In  1343  the  Scots  even 
nude  several  inroads  into  thenortbaxn  eountiasef  Bngland. 
A  suspension  of  hostilities  however  took  pbce  aeon  after 

tliis,  which  lasted  till  the  close  of 

In  134j  Edward  lust  the  .scrvi  es  of  liis  efficient  ally 
Van  Arteveldt,  who  was  murdered  in  an  insurrfction  of  the 
populace  of  Ghent,  excited  by  an  attempt,  whicii  he  appears 
to  have  made  somewhat  too  preci'^itately,  to  induce  the 
free  towns  to  cast  off  their  sov.t^giL  the  CMi  of  Flaildefa» 
and  to  place  themselves  m>>wr  the  oooiiltkm  of  the  son  of 
the  king  of  England,  Edward,  prince  of  Wales.  Edw.ird. 
aAerwards  so  distinguished  unner  the  name  of  the  Black 
Prince  (^i-i  n  <•>  him  from  the  c^doiir  of  hia  amiour),  was 
born  at  WiHKlsluck,  15th  June,  1330,  and  waii  oiosequcntly 
only  yet  in  his  sixteenth  year.  His  father  nevertheless 
took  him  along  with  him  to  win  his  spun,  vben  in  July 
1346,  ha  let  out  on  another  expedition  to  France  with  tiie 

K latest  army  he  had  yet  raised.  After  reducing  Caen  and 
wer  Normandy,  he  proceeded  along  the  left  Unk  of  the 
Seine  till  lie  reached  the  gnhnrhs  of  the  capital,  and  burnt 
the  \  illaj^es  of  St.Germains  tuid  St.  Cloud.  The  memorable 
battle  of  Crecy  followed  on  the  2iith  of  August,  in  wfaidi 
the  main  division  of  the  English  army  was  commanded  fay 
the  prince.  Between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  of  the 
French  are  said  to  have  been  dain  in  this  terrible  defeat. 
Among  those  who  fell  was  John  of  Lnxsmburg.  king  of 
Bohemia;  hcf  11  by  the  hand  nf  Prince  E<Iward,  who  thetuv 
AS!«umed  lii-i  nnii< n  il  en  '.<;n  of  three  Ostrich  featfacts  and 
the  mi'llo  /rh  Da  n  'I  serve).  *HWmittrd  lhahidg|||  ta 
all  succeeding  pniicos  of  Wale*. 
Tba  defeat  of  tba  Fkcneb  at  Omsf  wm  fellofwsd  «•  the 
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)  Ttb  October)  a  Um  wnw  year,  bv  the  eqtully  signal  defeat 
of  the  Scott  irt  tluft  iMttte  of  Nevii's  Crosii,  near  Uurhum,  in 
whieh  the  greater  part  of  tho  nobUi^  of  Scotland  vcre 
either  tsken  prisoners  ur  stain,  snd  the  king  himself,  aHer 
bcinj;  wounded,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Fi  <ii>^-art 
says  that  Queen  Philippa  led  the  BngUsli  aimy  into  the 
field  on  this  occasion;  but  no  native  cmitttiiiMirary  or 
\ery  anuent  writer  mentions  this  remarkable  circumstance. 

three  da^i  after  the  battle  of  Crecy,  Edwud  Mt  down 
before  the  town  of  Calais.  It  did  not  bowovor  open  its 
gates  to  him  till  after  a  glorions  defence  of  neaily  deren 
months.  On  its  surrender  the  English  kinp  wn-s  prevented, 
by  the  intercession  of  Queen  Philippa,  from  making  his 
naroo  infamous  for  ever  by  taking  tlie  lives  of  the  six  bur- 
gesses whom  he  commanded  to  be  given  up  to  his  mercy 
as  the  price  for  which  he  consented  to  spare  their  fcllow- 
dtiaens.  The  reduction  of  Calais  was  foUowod  bjr  a  truce 
frith  France,  which  lasted  till  1395.  IVhea  the  war  was 
renewed,  Philip  VI.  had  been  dead  fbr  five  years,  and  tho 
throne  was  occupied  by  his  son  John.  On  the  19th  of  Sep- 
toiiber,  i;?jf;,thc  Black  I'rinco  i^nied  tho  battle  of  Poicliers, 
kil  which  the  Frenrli  king  was  taken  priiHiiier.  The  kings 
both  of  France  and  Scotland  were  now  in  Edward's  hands; 
but  neiUier  country  was  yet  subjugated.  At  last,  after 
many  negotbtiODSi  David  11.  was  released,  in  November, 
1357,  fbr  a  raotoa  «f  lOMOM,.  to  bo  dischaund  in  ten 
yearly  payments.  Kiag  John  was  released  on  his  parole  in 
13G0,  when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  the 
two  countries  at  BrelityiiV,  confirming  to  the  En<,dish  the 
possessionof  all  their  recent  conquests.  But  after  remaining 
in  France  for  about  four  years,  John  rettumed  to  captivity  on 
finding  that  he  could  not  comply  with  the  conaitions  on 
which  ho  bad  reoeived  bb  liber^,  and  died  in  London*  8th 
April,  1 364.  He  WW  snoeeeM  his  son,  ChoileB  V.,  who 
had  acted  as  lieutenant  of  the  kini^om  during  his  absence. 

It  would  appear  that  dunn-  the  Scottisli  king  s  long 
detention  in  England  he  liad  been  prevailed  u]>on  to  come 
into  the  views  of  Kdward,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  consent- 
ing to  sacrifice!  the  independence  of  hu  country  after  his 
own  death;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  oruy  (won  a 
secvet  oompoot  to  this  etfcct  that  he  obtained  his  liaerty. 
Joanna,  the  eoosort  of  David,  dii>d  childless  in  1362  ;  and 
in  a  parliament  held  at  Soone  the  following  year  the  king 
astounded  the  estates  by  proposing  that  they  should  choose 
Lionel,  duke  of  Cambridge,  the  tnixil  son  of  the  king  of 
Kiii^land,  to  fill  the  throne  in  the  event  of  his  death  without 
issue.  At  this  time  the  next  heir  to  the  throne  m  tho 
regular  line  of  the  !«uccession  was  the  Stewart  of  Scotland, 
the  son  of  David's  elder  sister  lisQory ;  and  »  wish  to  es- 
elude  Us  nephew,  against  whom  he  entertoinod  strong  feel- 
ings of  dislike,  is  suppo-cd  to  liave  had  a  considerable  share 
in  influencing  the  conduct  of  tlie  king.  The  proposal  was 
rejected  by  the  piirhamenl  unanimously  and  with  indigna- 
tion. A  few  niuntbs  after  this  the  death  of  Edward Balliol 
without  issue  removed  all  chance  of  any  competitor  arising 
to  eontest  David's  own  rights ;  and  he  became  of  course  a 
panonge  of  mure  importance  than  ever  to  tlie  pur(K>ses 
of  the  ambitious  and  wUv  king  of  EngUno.  David  now 
repaired  to  I/mdon;  and  hero  it  was  agreed  in  a  secret 
conference  hold  between  the  two  kind's  on  the  23rd  of 
rsoveinber,  that  in  default  of  the  kini^  of  Scots  and  his  issue 
male,  the  king  of  England  for  tlio  time  being  should  suc- 
cowl  to  tiie  crown  of  Scotland.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king 
of  Sootii  was  to  !*ound  the  inclinations  of  his  people  and  to 
inftmn  tbo'KngUsh  king  and  his  ooundl  of  the  result  (See 
the  artiides  of  the  agreement,  twenty-eight  in  number,  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  Rynier's  '  Ficdera.')  From  this  time 
David  acted  with  htlle  disguise  ip  the  int4?re»t*  of  the  Eng- 
lish king,  and  even  spent  us  much  of  his  time  as  lie  could 
in  England.  One  effect  of  this  policy  was,  that  actual  hos- 
tilities between  tlic  two  countries  ceased;  but  no  public 
misery  could  eueed  that  of  Sootliod,  distroeted  as  it  wis 
\f  internal  oottvnlsiom,  exhmisted  hf  lh»  snflhrings  and 
otoitions  of  many  preceding  years  and  vexed  by  the  exac- 
thms  neeeisary  to  defray  the  ransom  of  the  king,  his  claim 
to  which  Edwoid  iwtfuUy  took  advantage  of  as  a  pretext  for 
many  insults  and  injuries,  and  a  covor  lor  all  mru  of  in- 
trigui*.  Ill  l:jtio,  however,  it  was  agreed  that  the  truce 
ffor  the  cessation  from  ho«iililies  was  as  yet  nothing  more) 
should  be  prolonged  till  1371. 

In  13G1  the  pnnee  of  Waks  had  married  Joanna,  styled 
the  Fair,  the  daughter  of  bis  freat  undo  the  earl  of  Kent, 
who  had  heoB  pui  to  dsalli  ia  the  h«ciiB]|iiif  of  the  fmseni 


reign.  Tins  ladv  had  been  first  married  to  William  do 
Montacuio,  larl  of  Salisbury,  ^m  whom  she  bad  been 
diviMPcad;  and  she  had  now  been  about  thtee  months  tba 
widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Holland,  who  amumed  in  her  right 
the  title  of  earl  of  Kent,  and  v  iv.  -in-.iT^i  ncd  tn  p  irliament 
as  such.  Soon  after  his  maii  iaiit-  ihu  puiiee  oi  Wale^i  woo 
raised  by  his  father  to  the  new  dignity  of  pnnce  of  Aqui- 
taine  and  Gasojiiy  (the  two  ]>ruvtnc^  or  districts  of 
Guienne);  and  in  1363  he  took  up  his  residence,  and 
established  a  splendid  eourt  in  that  quality,  at  fkirdeaux. 
Edward's  ■dmfnistiBlian  of  Ua  oontinentsl  prineipality  won 
very  able  and  successful,  till  be  unfortunately  became  in- 
volved m  the  contest  carried  on  by  I'etlro  surnumed  the 
Ouel  with  bis  illegitimate  brother  Henry  of  Trastamare 
for  the  nrown  of  Castile.  Pedro  having  been  driven  from 
his  throne  by  Henry,  applied  lo  the  Black  Prince  for  uid 
to  expel  the  usurps.  At  this  osU  Edward,  fiHreetting 
everyUiing  except  tne  martial  feelinKs  of  the  age  and  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  rights  of  l^gitimaOT,  marched  into 
Spain,  and  defeated  Henry  at  the  battle  of  Najera,  fought 
on  tile  Mi  of  April,  l.'J67.  He  did  not,  liowe\cr.  att.iin 
even  his  iiiuuediatu  object  by  this  success.  P«xiro  had 
reigned  little  nioro  than  a  year  when  he  w^s  again  driven 
ft^om  his  throne  by  Henry,  by  whom  be  was  soon  after 
murdered.  Honrv  kept  possession  <^  the  throne  which  hw 
had  thus  obtained  till  bis  death,  ten  fosm  after.  Prinoo 
Bdward,  meanwhile,  owing  to  Pedro's  mislbrtnnes,  having' 
bnn  rli=rip|i(iiiiti'd  ifthe  money  which  that  king  h.id  engaged 
to  supply,  luuiul  liuuM-'lf  obliged  to  lay  additional  taxes  upon 
his  subjects  of  Guieime,  to  obtain  the  niean^^  of  paying  bis 
troopA.  These  imposL^  several  of  the  Gascon  lonls  refused 
to  submit  to^  and  amM.>ukd  to  the  Hag  of  France  as  the 
lord  pamwMiit.  CiwrUl  on  this  ninimoiiod  Edwaid  to 
appear  beftre  the  porUament  of  Paris  as  his  vassal;  and  on 
the  refusal  of  the  prince,  immediately'  confiscated  all  the 
landK  held  by  him  and  his  lather  in  !•  raiite.  A  new  war 
forthwith  broke  out  bolwix-n  the  two  countries.  For  atimo 
the  wonted  valour  uf  Prince  Edward  again  shone  forth  ; 
but  among  the  other  fruits  of  bis  Spanish  expedition  was 
an  illness  caught  by  his  exposuio  in  that  climate,  which 
gradually  undermined  his  oonstittttkM),  and  at  length  cora- 

Ciilled  him,  in  January,  1371,  to  return  to  England.  He 
ad  just  before  this  lost  his  eldest  son,  Edward,  a  child  oi 
SIX  years  old.  Kini^  Edwaid's  OonoOCt*  Qoeen  ntUipp^ 
had  died  on  the  loth  of  August,  1369. 

On  his  de])artiire  from  Guienne,  Piince  Edward  left  the 

Soverument  uf  liic  principality  in  the  hands  uf  his  brother 
obn  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  l^ncaster.  The  duke  shortly 
after  married  a  daughter  of  Pedro  the  Gruel,  in  whose  light 
be  asmroed  the  tide  of  king  of  Castile,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  year  followed  hi  li  it'ier  to  En,;!  ii  V  Affairs  on 
the  comment  now  went  ii»,nllv  from  bad  v.orse.  The 
great  French  General  DugiiL  i  .ii  drove  the  English  every- 
where Ix'fore  hun.  In  the  bumuicr  of  two  expeditions 
were  fitted  out  from  England,  the  first  commanded  by  the 
carl  of  Pembroke^  the  seeood  by  King  Edward  in  person, 
accompanied  by  the  Blaek  Ftinee  ;  bat  both  eomphtely 
failed.  The  forces  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke  were  defeated 
while  attempting  to  land  at  Rochelle  bv  the  fleet  of  Henry 
King  of  Casiilu  ;  and  those  conducted  by  the  king  and  his 
son,  which  were  embarked  in  400  ships,  after  beiug  ut  sea 
for  six  weeks,  were  prevented  from  landing  by  contrary 
winds,  and  obliged  to  put  back  to  England.  At  last,  in 
1374,  when  be  Md  kst  everjUiing  that  liad  been  soeund 
to  him  by  the  trsaty  of  Bretigny,  fidwaid  was  glad  to  out' 
elude  a  truce  for  three  years. 

Thus  ended  the  French  wars  of  this  king,  which  lud 
cost  Kngland  so  much  blood  and  treasure.  TiKise  which 
ho  waiied  agam^l  Scollan<l  equally  Itiiled  of  their  object. 
Dnvid  II.  had  died  in  February,  1371,  and  the  Stewart 
of  Scotland  immediately  ascended  the  throne  widiaut  op- 
position tuder  the  title  of  Robert  IL  Mo  serious  attempt 
was  ever  made  by  Edward  to  disturb  this  settlement,  though 
he  at  one  time  seemed  inclini"!  i  i  threaten  another  Scut- 
tUik  war,  aiitl  he  never  would  L^n  e  Robert  the  title  of  king, 
he  oontente<l  himself  with  styling  him  'the  most  DOUo  and 
potent  prmce,  our  dear  cousin  of  Scotland.' 

The  latter  years  of  Edward's  long  reign  presented  in  aB 
respects  a  melancholy  oontiast  to  its  brilbant  oommenee 
menu  The  harmony  whhdi  had  Utbsrio  prevailed  between 
the  king  and  his  parliament  gave  way  under  the  ]tulh>- 
mi^foitunes,  and  the  oppotutiou  to  the  king  s  governmeui 
woa  headed  bybiseldaai  ton.  The  Btaefc  ramb  howem; 
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died  in  his  46th  year,  on  the  8th  of  June  1376.  He  was  m 
the  popular  estimation  the  first  hero  of  the  age,  and  to  this 
reputation  his  military  skill,  his  \ulour,  imd  utla-r  brilliant 
tiiid  nublc  qualities,  may  be  adnattted  to  have  entitled  htm  ; 
but,  with  all  his  merit^i,  he  was  not  superior  to  his  age,  nor 
without  bis  Aharc  of  WOM  of  the  worst  of  its;  faults.  He 
1«ft  by  bk  vifu  Joanna  one  son.  Richard,  a  chdU  in  his 
tenth  year ;  and  be  ameois  alao  to  bave  bad  a  daiigbtor, 
wbo  Mcame  the  wHb  ofWaleran  de  Luxemburg,  eottnt  de 
Ligny;  his  illeptimate  (!ons  were  Sir  John  Sounder  and 
Sir  Roger  de  Clarendon.  King  Edward,  in  the  weak- 
ness of  old  age,  liad  now  fur  some  tunc  ^,'iven  up  the 
entire  management  of  affairs  to  his  second  son  the  un- 

Copular  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  feeifme  entertained  that 
e  intended  the  duke  to  inberit  tbe  cnmn ;  but  tiieae 
betwkms  were  removed  bybb  CKatint^RklMunl  of  Bordeaux 
^winc  ■  "f'W:il<  s,  duko  of  Cornwall,  and  oarl  of  Cliester,  and 
dwlaruit;  Isun  m  parliament  his  heir  and  bUcL-essor.  Since 
till- death  of  his  queen  also  ho  had  atiai-hed  himself  \silh 
doting  fondneas  tu  Alice  Perers,  one  of  (he  Ladies  of  her 
Bedebambef,  and  had  exeite^l  ^rcat  public  disgust  by  the 
exoeetes  to  which  this  folly  earned  bin.  The  last  fortnight 
of  bis  life  be  snent  at  bis  manor  of  Sbene,  now  Richmond, 
attended  only  bv  tbis  kdy.  But  even  she  deserted  him  on 
the  morning  of  his  death ;  and  no  one  save  a  single  priest 
Wis  by  Ins  lK'd-s.ide,  or  even  in  the  house,  when  he  breathed 
Ills  Ixst.  This  event  happened  on  the  2 1st  of  June,  1377,  in 
the  r.ith  year  of  his  ago  and  the  61st  of  liis  reign. 

Edward  in.  bad  by  his  queen,  Philippa  of  Hainault. 
siveu  sous:  I.  Bdvard  prince  of  Warn;  2.  William  of 
Uatfield.  bom  1336,  who  died  yoottg;  3.  Lionel,  duke  of 
Clamiee,  born  at  Antwerp  29tb  November,  1338;  4.  John, 
doke  of  Lancaster,  called  of  Gaunt,  or  Ghent,  w  here  he  was 
bom  in  1340;  5.  Edmund,  duke  of  York,  born  at  Langlcy, 
near  St.  Alban's,  in  1341  ;  C.  William,  bom  at  Winds. ir,  who 
died  young ;  7.  Thomas,  duke  of  Gloucet»ter,  born  at 
Woodetock.  7ih  January,  13j5  ;  and  flvedaughtois:  1.  Isa- 
bella, married  to  Ingelram  de  Courcy,  earl  of  Soiaom  and 
Bedlbrd;  2.  Joanna,  bom  in  August,  1334,  who  was  con- 
tracted, in  1345,  to  Pedro  the  Cruel,  afterwards  Vint;  ofCis- 
tile,  but  die<I  of  the  plaijue  at  Bordeaux,  in  134'J,  before 
iK  iri.;  iiiarneil  ;  3.  Blaiiclie,  called  De  la  Tour,  from  having 
iH-eii  bum  m  tbe  Tower  of  Liondoii.  who  died  ui  infancy  ; 
A.  Mary,  married  to  John  de  Montford,  duke  of  Bretague; 
and  &.  Margaret,  manied  to  John  dc  Uastinga.  earl  of  Pem- 
broke. 

It  hoi  been  observed,  in  regard  to  Edward  III.,  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  that  '  though  his  victories  left  few 
lajsting  acquisitions,  yet  they  surrounded  the  naiuo  of  his 
country  with  a  lustre  which  produced  strength  and  safety  ; 
which  perhaps  also  gave  a  loftier  tone  to  the  feelings  of 
England,  and  a  more  vigorous  activihr  to  her  faculties.' 
*  Daring  a  rei^n  of  llflgr  years,'  it  is  aoded,  *EdwanlIII. 
iisued  writs  of  sumnioo%  wbich  arc  extant  to  this  day,  to 
assetnbte  seventy  parliaments  or  ^'reat  eouneils:  he  thus 
ctiyaired  the  jiride  and  passions  of  the  parliament  and  the 
jHjoplc  sa  deeply  in  support  of  his  projects  of  agi^randise- 
mcnt,  that  they  became  his  zealous  and  enthusiastic  fol- 
lowers. Hi^  ambition  was  caught  by  the  nation,  and  men 
of  the  humblest  station  became  proud  of  bis  briUiaiit  viiBto* 
rice.  To  form  and  keep  up  tbis  stMeof  pitUie  tenper  «a* 
tbe  nainsprin^  of  his  domestie  administnttion,  and  satis- 
factorily explains  the  internal  tranquillity  of  England  du- 
ring the  forty  years  of  his  elfective  reign.  It  was  tlie  iiatu- 
rjil  con>e<|iu:iu«?  of  so  long  and  watcht'ul  a  pursuit  of  popula- 
rity that  most  grievances  were  redre^ed  as  stoon  Ui,  i'elt, 
that  jiarliamcntary  authority  was  yearly  strengthened  by 
exsRmei  and  that  the  minds  of  the  turbulent  barons  were 
exdoaively  ttiroed  towards  a  sharo  in  their  sovereign's  glory. 
Quiet  at  home  was  partly  the  fruit  of  fame  abroad.' 

The  two  great  charters  were  repeatedly  confirmed  in  this 
nrign,  and  a  ^^reuter  iiumber  of  important  new  laws  were 
passed  than  in  all  the  pre<  ediiif,'  reigns  since  the  Conquest. 
Among  them  may  be  particularly  noticed  the  celebrated 
Statute  (25  Ed.  Ill,,  st.  5,  c.  2)  defloing  and  limiting  the 
oflhnce  of  high  treason ;  the  numenms  fiwriljons  made  to 
regulate  the  royal  preiogative  of  purveyanee,  and  diminish 
the  grievanees  oeeasionM  by  it ;  tne  !aw  (1  Ed.  III.,  e.  13) 
pfrmiitin^;  tenants  in  chief  to  alienate  their  lands  on  pay- 
ment of  a  reasonable  fine :  the  severii.  prohibitions  aLrnuist 
the  j):i\raeiit  of  Peter's  I'enee  :  and  the  first,  statute  It  he 
%7th  Ed.  ill.,  sU  1,  c.  I)  giving  a  writ  of  proimimire  ugatust 
melt  m  iheiitd  prtnme  to  ctta  anyef  die  king*8  sulgeeis  V» 


tbe  eourt  ofRomc.  In  tliis  reign  also  began  the  le^^lation 
respecting  the  poor,  by  the  enactment  of  the  statute  of 
I^-ibourors  (23  Ed.  III.,  c.  1),  which  wa.s  follower!  by  several 
other  acts  of  the  same  kind,  setting  a  price  upon  labour  as 
well  as  upon  provisions.  Trial  by  Jury  also  now  bcqan  to 
aoiuire  a  decided  asoeadancy  over  the  old  modes  o^  trial 
ann  various  regulations  were  made  for  improving  the  pro- 
cednre  9t  tbe  eowta  end  the  admin Utration  of  justice. 
Jostioae  (at  llrst  called  keepers)  of  the  peace  were  esta- 
blished by  til  t  tuto  34  Ed.  III.,  c.  1.  In  1362  was 
pa^^sed  the  tmpoinant  act  (36  Ed.  III.,  st  5.  c.  15)  declaring 
that  hcnepforth  'all  pleas  should  be  pleaded,  showed,  de- 
f<>nde<].  amended,  debated,  and  judged  ia  the  English 
a  ,'  and  DO  longer  in  the  French,  wUeb  is  described  as 


'  much  unknown  in  tbe  realm.'  Tbey  wece  eirdered  irtill 
however  to  be  entered  and  enroVed  in  Latin.  Tbe  aels  of 

pnrliament  continued  to  bowTitten  sometimes  in  Latin,  but 
most  irencrally  in  French,  long  after  this  time.  The  science 
of  lo„'iil  jdeading  is  considered  bvCoko  to  have  been  brought 
to  perfection  in  ilvs  reign.  The  only  law  treatises  wliich 
belong  to  this  reign  are  those  entitled  the  OldTennreSk 
the  Old  Natnra  Brevium,  the  Nom  Narratiouet,  and  tba 
book  on  tbe  Diveiatiy  of  Oaurts.  Tbey  are  aU  in  Norman 
French. 

The  commerce  and  msnufiu^ires  of  the  country-  made 
some  advances  w  ith  the  ).;eneral  progre&^s  of  the  age  in  tlie 
course  of  this  reign ;  but  they  ccrtainiy  were  nut  cunni- 
dcrablo  for  so  long  a  space  of  time.  Ine  woollen  inuiui- 
Aoture  was  introduced  from  the  Netherlands,  and  flmly 
footed  in  England  btfoie  the  close  of  the  reign,  fiome 
augmentation  also  seems  to  bave  taken  place  in  the  shlpjiing 
and  exports  of  the  country.  On  tbe  otJier  band,  the  king's 
incessant  wars  operated  in  various  ways  to  the  di.s<'oura<;e- 
ment  of  comraerrc.  Sometimes  foreign  merchants  were 
afraid  to  send  their  vessels  to  sea  lest  they  should  be  cap- 
tured by  some  of  the  belligerents.  On  one  occasion  at 
least  (in  1338),  Edward  made  a  general  seizure  of  the  pro- 
perty hetottging  to  foreign  merduints  within  bis  dominions, 
to  supply  bn  neoeerities.  At  ether  times  be  resorted  to  tbe 
ruinous  expedient  of  debasing  the  coin.  Many  acta  were 
passed  by  the  parliauient  on  the  subject  of  trade,  but  th«*y 
mvolved  for  tbe  most  part  the  falsest  principles ;  some  pro- 
lubituig  ibu  exportation  of  money,  of  wool,  and  of  other 
articles;  others  imposing  penalties  for  forestalling ;  others 
attempting  to  legulate  wage^  prices,  and  expenditure.  Of 
ooune  Bodi  lawa  oould  not  be  exeeuted;  they  only  tor^ 
mented  tbe  people,  and  aggravated  tbe  mischiels  they  were 
intended  to  cure ;  but  in  consequence  of  being  tlius  in- 
efficient, they  were  constantly  renewed.  The  most  memo- 
rable invention  of  tlii.s  age  is  that  of  gunpowder,  or  rather 
its  application  in  vsar.  It  appears  to  be  certain  that  cannons 
were  used  at  the  battle  of  Civcy  in  1346;  out  thero  is 
reason  to  bdieve  that  tbe^  were  in  use  about  twenty  yean 
earlier.  Thay  vma  eartamly  fiuniliarly  kiunm  bdore  the 
eleiie  of  tbe  reign. 

Amoiik,'  riie  more  elegant  arts,  architecture  was  that  which 
was  carried  ty  the  greatest  height.  Edward  111.  nearly 
rebuilt  the  Castle  of  Windsor,  which  however  has  under- 
gone great  improvemenfai  and  alterations  since  his  time  - 
the  beautiful  chapel  of  St.  George,  at  -Windsor,  was  also 
built,  or  at  least  finished,  by  this  king.  But  splendour  and 
luxury  generally  made  undtnibtedly  great  adwioea  amoosr 
the  wealthier  classes,  although  it  may  be  questioned  a 
wealth  was  more  generally  diffused  throughout  the  com- 
munity, or  il  tlie  i>ovirty  and  wretchedness  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  were  not  rather  increased  than  dimi- 
nished. The  increase  of  licentiousness  of  manners  among 
tbe  higher  ranks  appears  to  have  keptpace  with  that  of 
magnmeenee  in  their  mode  of  living  luis  was  the  age  of 
tournaments,  and  of  the  moat  completo  aaeandaney  of  the 
system  of  ehivaby;  but  aU  this,  at  least  in  its  direct  and 
immediate  effects,  was  more  favournblc  to  the  improvement 
of  the  outside  polish  and  formal  courtesies  of  life  within  a 
narrow  circle,  than  to  the  rliffusion  of  any  humanizing'  in 
liuences  throughout  the  mass  of  society.  Tbe  Order  of  the 
Garter  was  instituted  by  Edward  lit*  it  is  genenlly  sup- 
posed in  the  year  1349. 

In  literature,  tMs  was  the  age  of  Chaueer,  flie  Momhtg 
Star  of  our  poetry,  and  of  his  friend  Gower,  and  also  of 
W^iclilfe,  who  Ihsi  translated  the  Scriptures  into  English, 
and  who  has  been  ca!U'<l  the  Morninj^  Star  <»!'  the  Re- 
formation. The  principal  chrouiclera  of  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward UI.  are  TImmimb  Stabhik  WUim  Ilioni,  lU'pb 
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ii'gden,  Adaiu  Mcntuuth,  Henry  dc  Knighlun,  and  RuUui  i 
di)  Avosbury. 

The  ounvulsioa  m  the  church  excited  by  WiclilTe  began 
ID  the  tast  T«a»  of  Edward  UU  <jut  iltu  hi>iory  of  it  more 
|gti|arlj|r  buongB  to  tlie  naX  ni(fiw  that  at  ht»  gnuidaoo 

KDWARD  IV..  kins,'  of  Eiiglaiul.  DuriiiK  the  remn  of 
Ricliaid  11.  ibu  hfir  prirsimiptivu  U)  tho  crown  was  Roger 
Mortimer,  carl  ofM  in  li.  the  san  of  Philippa  I'lsutaj^i  net, 
who  woii  tlxj  only  child  of  Lionel  diiko  of  Clauiice,  ihe 
second  of  the  sons  of  Edward  111.  that  U:ft  any  descendants. 
Roger  «arl  of  March  died  in  Irdand.  when»  he  waa  lovd- 
lieutemnl,  or  ffo\  emor,  in  139R.  His  am  Edmund  lCorti« 
OJer,  earl  of  M^lr.  h,  was  a  cliiM  >if  only  ten  years  of  a^u  at 
ihe  deposiiLoii  ol  Ru  hard  II.  la  13'J'J;  hul  in  hw  person 
rc^iili-il  ;hc  rt^lit  to  tite  crown  by  lineal  descent  long  as 
he  hve<L  Although  however  his  name  was  meatioued  on 
several  oceaHtuns  in  connexitin  with  his  dangerous  preten- 
•>ana»  and  he  more  tiian  oQoe  ran  the  risk  of  being  made  a 
tool  of  in  ttw  buds  of  penonaraore  ambitiotts  than  himself, 
be  never  made  any  attempt  against  the  houae  of  Lancaster. 
We  may  here  remark,  that  much  conftision  has  been  intro- 
du.  eil  intu  tlie  common  an  onnts  of  Edmund  Mortimer  by 
his  bt'MiLT  coni:<uuded  uiih  hi!>  undo  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer. 
It  wan  the  latter  personage,  for  inslanou,  who,  having  mar 
hed  the  daui;ht«r^  of  Owen  Glendower,  engaged  with  tiits 
Psrciea  in  tfietr  insurrection  in  1 4U3,  and  pcrformefl  the 
rest  of  the  part  •■"■g"-^  to  the  Lord  Mortimer  in  Siiak- 
«}K-ure\>  play  of  the  Firat  Pint  of  Henry  the  Potirtb.  It  a 
to  him  also  we  suppose  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  pun 
put  by  the  common  nistories  into  iho  mouth  of  his  nephew 
the  carl  of  March  at  the  coronalioii  ol"  Henry  1\'.,  when,  on 
that  king  cioimuig  the  crown  as  tlic  heir  malt:  of  iltinry  III., 
he  said  that  he  wa^  indeed  Hares  Maliu.  'But  Edmund 
had  his  jest  and  Ucnry  his  erovu,'  observea  Bishop  Kennet 
ui  telling  this  story  (Complet*  Hittorg  i^ England,  i  274). 
The  young  earl  of  March,  with  tliu  other  children  of  his 
father,  was  detained  in  a  sort  of  imprisonment  at  Witidsiir 
during  all  tho  rcij^n  of  Henry  but  on  iIk'  ■HT<jr*ion  i<f 
Ilcnry  V.  he  was  sut  at  hbeity.  in  Uld  he  became  ui- 
volvetl  in  the  conspiracy  planned  as^nst  Honry  V.  by  Rich- 
url  earl  of  Cumlindge ;  but  itia  must  probable  that  he  was 
(iji  an^ vst'iublc  lor  the  use  which  vos  made,  or  rather  in- 
tended to  bo  uuuki  on  this  oecuion,  of  hit  Dame.  Imlt- > d 


the  common  account  make»  hiiu  to  have  been  the  p«4moL 
who  i^ave  Heniy  information  of  the  conspiracy,  after  lie  had 
been  applied  to  by  the  earl  of  Cambnd^'j.  wl.n  had  miurntsd 
hia  al*tcr»  tu  join  iU  After  the  acce^>lon  ot  Uciuy  VI.  he 
vaeaenl  ai  wrd  Unutenant  to  Jiebuid^  and  he  diisd  tb«i* 
in  the  castle  of  THm  m  1424.  He  left  no  issue,  nor  did  bia 
brother  Ro^er,  iior  !ii<!^  sister  Eleanor ;  but  his  sister  .^nn . 
married  to  the  carl  ut  Cambridge,  liad  a  son  named  Ricliard, 
who  consequently  became  his  uncle's  representulue,  and  (at 
least  after  the  death  uf  liis  mother)  the  indivi<lii  i1  on  wIkud 
had  devolved  the  claim  by  lineal  descent  to  the  crow  n.  1  lu^ 
Ricbvd  waft  nbo  the  repicientatiTe  of  Edward  UL's  llfUi 
son.  Bdmund  dake  of  York,  hi*  fiither  Ihe  earl  of  Cam^ 
bridge  having  been  the  second  son  of  that  prince,  whose 
eldest  son  and  heir,  Edward  duke  of  York,  had  fallen  at  the 
battle  of  A^;incourl,  IcaMiit;  no  is'^ue,  only  a  few  months 
afler  his  brother  had  been  likucuiod  for  the  conspiracy  men- 
tioned above.  At  the  time  of  his  uncle's  death,  Richard,  in 
consequence  of  his  father's  forfeiture,  had  no  title ;  but  he 
seems  to  have  immediately  assumed  that  of  Earl  of  March, 
at  least  he  is  so  called  by  some  of  the  chroniclers,  and  the 
feame  title  was  also  aAcrwards  borne  by  his  son,  although 
the  right  of  either  to  it  may  be  qtiestioned,  inasmuch  as  it 
apnt^ars  to  have  l>een  only  descendiijle  to  huirs  niuJo.  Ri<^h- 
aru  however  is  be.st  known  by  his  litlc  of  duke  of  York, 
which  he  took  in  142d,  on  being  rektored  in  blood  and  al- 
lowed to  inherit  the  honours  both  of  his  father  and  uncle. 
But  it  ia  important  to  recollect  that  the  dnim  of  the  bouae 
of  York  to  the  crown  in  opposition  to  the  hmise  of  Lan- 
ca-ster  was  not  dtrixed  from  EJxxard  Ill  's  fiAh  son  Ed- 
mund duke  of  York,  who  wa.s  yomiger  tliati  Juhn  of  Gaunt, 
the  founder  of  the  houae  of  I^iira.ster,  but  from  Lionel  duke 
of  Clarence,  who  was  that  ktoj^'s  tbuti  M>n,  Johu  of  Gaunt 
being  his  fimrth. 

As  a  clear  notion  of  the  above  geDealagiml  atntement  ia 
important  to  the  nndentandini^  of  a  eonsiderabte  portion 

of  Etiirlish  hlslory,  it  may  be  proi)er  once  for  all  to  exhibit 
It  ui  itie  form  most  convenient  li.r  its  remly  a[)jirehcnsioM 
and  for  tutuie  reference  to  it.  I'iie  line  of  the  ebU-jst  snii 
gf  Kdward  III.  having  failed  in  Richard  11.,  and  his  se«oud 
sun  iiaving  died  without  issue,  the  contest  for  the  crown  in 
the  fifteenth  century  lay  among  the  deaoendanls  of  his  third, 
fbuitb,  and  fifth  Hna,  whom  eoanaodanvilh  him  and  among 
theiuselTfla  Mood  thlis:<^ 
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Richard,  duke  of  York,  first  make*  hia  appearance  in 

public  alTcirs  in  the  end  of  the  year  1  no,  when  he  w  u.-<  ap- 

S)uiiite<l  by  Henry  VI.  to  the  iei;i'iicy  of  Friince  oii  the 
leath  of  the  duku  of  Berliurd  By  the  time  ho  entered 
upon  his  (illiee,  however,  Pans  had  been  evacuated,  and 
their  French  dominion  wan  fai<t  parsing  otttof  the  hands  of 
the  EngUak  Ho  was  lecalled  in  1437,  but  wa«  teappointed 
on  the  death  of  his  snccessor.  the  earl  of  Warwick,  in  July, 
U-IO.  On  the  ."'th  nf  Apnl,  1441  (or,  accord li;^'  to  another 
aceoitui,  ill  Si  pleinl  i  r,  144'J),  lii.s  son  Kdward,  earl  of 
March.  aftorw>nds  Kdward  IV.,  was  born  at  Huueii.  The 
duke  of  York  remauicd  in  France  till  afler  the  cenclusiou 
of  the  kiug's  marriai^  with.  M.-irgaret  of  Anjou,  in  1446; 
and  his  guvemmont  was  then  prolonged  fur  another  term 
nf  five  years;  bat  in  1447  be  was  recalled,  through  the 
iniluenee  of  the  quean  and  the  Ihvourita^  the  marqaeaa  of 


Suffolk,  and  Edmund  Beaufort,  earl  (afterwards  duke)  of 
Somer.iet,  tlie  chief  of  the  youn^'cr  branch  of  the  Lancaster 
family,  nppomted  Ins  succc-vsor.  It  is  understood  that 
before  this  the  unpopular  ^'overnment  of  the  f|ne(>ii  and  the 
favouritu  had  turned  men's  minds  to  the  claims  of  the  duke 
of  York;  and  it  ia  aaid  that  he  himself,  though  ho  moved 
warily  in  the  matter,  was  not  idle  by  ins  emissaries  in  en- 
couraging the  disposition  that  began  to  grow  up  in  hii 
favour.  The  proi;re-^s  of  events  in  course  of  time  enabled 
him  to  take  a  liuMer  j  art  in  tlu'  promotion  of  the  d«>-*ien  he 
had  already  in  all  pruiiul  iliiy  formed,  uf  .securing  liieimv^n 
fur  himttelt  and  biis  family.  In  1449  he  gained  add iiional 
popularity  by  the  able  and  concdiatory  manner  in  which  he 
suppressed  an  inaurrection  in  Ireland.  In  the  ming  of  th* 
p^le  of  Kent  the  nest  year,  tbair  lender,  Jaok  CMtii  aa* 
anmetlthenameef  MortimAraaamrtortitla.  WkMlMiolB 
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m  irittnpli  timnigli  the  ttreeto  of  flie  metropolis,  he  called 
fxtt.as  hpstrvrk  l^ndon  Stuno  wth hi»sword,'NovisMorti- 
nuT  lord  (ifttio  city?'  When  the  iluko returned  from  Ireland, 
I'i  Au^'iist,  14f)l,  ■i,)iiK'  slep-i  seem  to  have  been  taken  by 
the  cuun  to  op(Hms  his  landing;  but  be  made  bis  way  to 
London,  and  immediately  entered  there  into  consultations 
with  hi*  ft-tendfl.  It  wu  .determinad  to  duaand  the  die* 
raiiaal  and  iitmblitMnt  of  the  duke  of  SamensC  noir  the 
king's  chief  minister:  but  althoujjh  this  attempt  was  sup- 
ported hj  an  armed  demonstration,  it  ended  after  a  few 
months  in  the  duke  nf  York  dismissing  his  folhwers,  re- 
turning to  his  allegiance!,  and  agreeing  to  retire  to  his  estate. 
The  king  had  now  been  married  for  several  years  without 
having  any  children,  and  it  appean-to  have  been  generally 
expected  that  the  duke,  by  tawAf  wdtiog  for  hit  death, 
would  obtain  the  crown  without  any  risk  or  trouble.  On 
the  birth  of  the  prince  ofWales,  however,  in  October,  1453, 
it  boeainc  necessaiT  to  adopt  another  course.   The  spirit 
that  ^ovved  iImjU'  in  the  parliament  the  following  year 
forced  the  court  to  admit  the  duke  if  York  and  his  chief 
friends  and  oonfederates,  the  two  Neville* (fat  her  and  son), 
earlsof  Sal  almiyand  Warwick,  into  the  eoancil.  where  their 
flntact  wi»  to  amet  the  dnko  of  SooMnetand  send  him  to 
the  TWr   a  few  weeks  after  thb  (en  the  3td  April,  1 4S4). 
the  duke  of  Yulk  was  appointed  by  the  parliament  protector 
and  defeuour  uf  Uw  kingdom  during  the  illness  of  tliu  kinsf, 
»hn  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  mental  as  well  as  hodily  iin- 
berihty.    In  the  following  spring  howe\'er  Henry  partially 
Vecovered.  and  restiroins  the  mauageHMIlt  of  affairs,  re- 
leased Soroenet.  This  oroaftht  matten  to  a  erisis-  The 
dnkeofYork  now  withdiow  ivom  court,  and  both  psrt  ios 
collerfcd  their  forces  to  decide  their  quarrel  hy  the  swonl. 
The  two  armies  met  at  St.  Alban's  on  the  'itrd  of  Mav. 
I  iji,   when   the  kni^  was  defeated,    he    himself  Iumml,' 
wiiunded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  the  duke  of  Somef-cl 
and  others  of  the  royal  leaders  slain.    Hcnrj',  detained 
in  the  hands  of  the  victor,  was  obliged  to  eall  a  par- 
Ikment,  whieh  met  at  Weetrafaurter  on  the  9th  of 
July;  and  here  the  helpless  king  declared  the  duke 
and  his  ft-iends  to  be  innocent  of  the  slaughter  at  St. 
Alban's,  and  i^roeted  them  aa  his  'free  and  faithful  llc^e- 
men.'   The  iiarliament  met  again,  after  prorogation,  on  the 
I  Jth  Nov  emher,  when  the  duke  was  a  second  time  ap- 
pointed protector.    He  was  removed  however  by  the  king 
on  the  S3rd  February.  1456;  on  which  he  again  ratind 
fhm  eonrC  with  his  friend*.  The  next  two  vears  passed 
without  any  fhrther  encoantor,  each  party  hesitating  to 
attack  the  other.    At  hist,  in  the  "-pring  of  1458,  York  and 
his  friends  were  itivitL'<l  hy  the  queen  to  London,  to  be  re- 
C'liK  ilod  to  the  Lanrastrian  parly;  an  agreement  to  live  for 
the  future  in  peace  was  made  with  much  solemnity ;  and 
the  dake  of  York  and  the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick 
w«i«  again  admitted  inm  the  ootmctl.  AU  this  howaver 
seems  to  hun  been  merely  a  stralagtm  of  the  <faeen*s  to 

^ot  thrm  into  her  pfrrrer:  their  danger  soon  became  appa 
rent:  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  they  all  a;,'am  with- 
diew  from  court.  The  resort  to  the  final  arbitrament  could 
no!  nuw  be  much  longer  deferred.  Both  parties  again  col- 
li-cted  their  armed  strength.  Their  first  meeting  took  place 
at  Blore-heath.  near  Drayton,  in  Shropshire,  on  the  S3rd 
September,  1459.  when  the  royal  fiirces  under  Lord  Andlcy 
were  defeated  by  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  Audley  himself 
iK'ing  slain.  On  tbo  12th  of  October  however  the  king's 
army  met  that  of  York  and  Warwick  near  Ludlow:  ample 
offers  of  pardon  were  made  to  all  who  would  come  over  to 
the  royal  side ;  and  the  consequence  was.  that  so  many  of 
the  insurgents  deserted,  that,  almost  without  striking  a 
Uow,  the  rest  tlnew  down  their  arms,  and  their  leatlcrs 
weio  oblwcd  to  save  themselvea  b>  flight  The  duke  of 
York  and  his  edbemnts  were  atta'intcd  and  thcfr  estates 
r'-nfi<;r;itcd,  at  a  parliament  which  met  atCovmiry  a  feu 
«ecks  af\er.  By  Jun*>,  1460,  however,  the  dispersed  in- 
suivcnts  were  aj;  lin  in  arms.  York  landed  from  Ireland 
ana  Warwick  from  France  nearly  at  the  same  time;  the 
latter,  whoso  numbers  hod  now  increased  to  40,000  men, 
entered  London  on  the  2nd  of  July;  and  on  the  9th  the 
rml  fbiees,  advatteing  from  Coventry,  were  met  near 
Northampton,  by  York's  son  Edward,  tlic  young  earl  of 
March,  and  signally  defeated,  the  km-;  lioin;;  taken  pri- 
soner, and  till-  iiueeti  and  lu  r  son  ohlii;i-d  to  fly  for  their 
lives.  This  is  the  first  appearance  of  Edward  on  the  scene. 
Up  to  this  time  also  the  duke  of  York  had  never  diitputcd 
ii«aiy*s  title  to  the  crown;  he  profiMsed  to  have  taken 


aims  only  to  eompd  die  kmff  to  dismim  h»  evil  eoutuenoti 

and  to  govern  according  to  tin;  laws.  Even  now  Henry's 
nanm  was  still  made  use  of  by  the  victorious  pari y.  He 
wa.s  made  to  call  a  j  ai  liametit,  which  met  at  Westminster 
on  the  2nd  0<  tob«  r.  and  immediately  annulled  every  tiling 
that  had  been  dune  by  the  late  parliament  of  Coventry.  But 
at  this  point  the  duke  at  last  threw  off  all  diaguisa.  On  the 
16th  ho  delivered  to  the  parliament  by  his  eonnsel  awritfon 
claim  to  the  crown.  The  question  ^ns  formally  discussed, 
and  it  was  at  length  dclerniined  that  Henry  should  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  king  during  his  life,  but  ibat  the  duke  of 
York  should  be  immediately  dcclanMl  his  successor.  Richard 
was  accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  November,  solemnly  pro- 
claimed heir  apparent  and  protector  of  the  realm;  being 
in  the  latter  capacity  invested  with  rights  and  powws  whieb 
already  threw  into  hands  all  of  royalty  except  the  Dame. 
But  his  disunity  and  authority  were  soon  broutjht  to  an  end. 
Tlie  fiueen  found  lueans  to  assemble  bn  army  m  tlic  north  ; 
oil  hciiriiig  wliicb  news  the  duke,  on  the  ^nd  of  December, 
marched  from  London  to  give  her  battle.  Tht  y  nu  t  on 
Wakefield  Green  on  the  31st.  and  the  issue  of  their  en- 
counter was  the  complete  defeat  of  York.  He  himself  and 
one  of  hi*  yotmgor  sons  were  slain,  and  the  earl  of  Salisbury 
was  taken  priaooer.  and  exeimted  die  next  day  at  Fbmfret, 
with  twelve  of  his  associates.  Kdward,  now  duke  of  York, 
>vas  at  Glouwsicr  when  he  heard  of  this  disaster.  A  for- 
mulabie  royal  ftrce,  cunmaiidcd  bv  the  earls  nf  Pembroke 
and  Ormond,  hung  on  his  rear;  this  h<-  ati  u  ked  on  the 
2nd  February,  Mtil,  at  Mortimer's  Cm-s,  i>.<  ir  Ileteferd, 
and  oomplet^  touted.  He  then  set  out  lor  London,  upon 
whieh  the  queen  abio  was  now  dinwting  her  march.  The 
next  engagement  tlmt  took  phu  c  was  at  Bernard';?  Ilcalh, 
near  St.  Alban's,  wlu-n-  the  <iii(  Cii  was  met  on  the  inhhy 
llif  carl  of  Warwick:  the  eurl.  who  had  the  kiii^'  vv:ih  liini 
in  tiie  licid,  was  defeatCTl,  and  lus  nuijcsty  rci^incd  hi* 
libertv.  Tlie  approach  of  the  duke  of  York  however  de- 
terred Margaret  firom  continuing  her  advaooas  anon  the 
capital ;  she  retired  to  the  north,  while  he  entered  London 
on  the  '28th,  amid  the  congratulations  of  the  citizens.  On 
the  2nd  of  March  he  laid  his  claim  to  the  crown,  founded 
on  King  Henry's  allc|;ed  breach  (d'llie  late  agrcenieni,  be- 
fore on  assembly  of  lay  and  clerical  lord*;  on  tlie  bume 
afternoon  an  assembly  of  the  people  was  held  in  St.  John's 
Fields,  at  which  his  nomination  as  kinewas  rcccivcil  with 
unanimous  acclamations  of  assent;  and  two  days  after  he 
was  solemnly  proclaimed  by  the  liaao  of  Sdward  the 
Fourth.  The  4th  of  March  was  eonsldered  as  the  day  of 
his  accession. 

The  first  three  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  were  oc- 
cupied by  a  proloiifjarion  of  the  contest  that  ra-ed  when  he 
mounted  the  throne.  The  Lancastrians  sustained  a  severe 
defeat  from  the  king  in  person  at  Towton  in  Yorkshire,  on 
the  S9th  of  March,  1461 ;  but  Queen  Margaiet  woa  un- 
wearied in  her  ap^dieations  ftar  asststanfe  to  France  trad 
Scotland,  and  she  was  nt  last  enabled  to  t:ike  the  fit  Id  wiili 
ti  new  army.  That  too  however  was  routed  and  di>pci«ed  nt 
IIe\.liam  by  the  fori'cs  of  Edward  under  the  coTuinatid  or 
Lord  Montagu,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1464.  This  victory, 
and  the  capture  of  Henry,  which  took  plaee  a  tew  days 
after,  put  an  end  to  the  war.  An  event  howmr  ocouned 
about  the  same  time  out  of  which  new  tronbles  soon  aiwe. 
This  was  the  marriage  of  the  king  with  Elizabeth  Wowl- 
ville,  the  young  and  beautiful  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Gniy. 
nnd  the  d  aughter  of  Sir  Richard  Woodville  (afienv.i.ds 
created  Earl  Rivers)  by  Jacquetta  of  Luxemburg.  wIkjso 
first  hnsband  had  been  the  late  duke  of  Bedford.  The 
connexions  of  the  ladr,  both  by  her  birth  and  by  her  first 
marriage,  were  all  of  the  Lancastrian  party ;  but  Edward's 
passion  was  too  violent  to  allow  him  to  be'  stopped  by  this 
consideration ;  he  was  privately  married  to  her  at  Gralton, 
near  Stoney  Stratford,  on  Ist  M.iy,  N64:  she  wa^  imblicly 
acknowledged  a>  his  wife  in  Sepferober ;  and  she  was 
crowned  at  Wc'-tminster  on  .\se<  ii^,)i rn  ]).iy  in  the  following 
year.  The  tlrst  effect  of  this  niarnajie  was  to  put  an  enil 
to  a  negotiation,  in  which  some  progre:<s  had  been  made, 
with  tiM  French  King  Louis  XI.  wr  Edward's  marria^^c 
with  his  rinter-in-law  the  Princess  Bonne  of  Savoy,  any 
alliasire  whicli  if  wa'»  hoped  might  have  prov(,»d  a  bond  of 
amity  Intwixt  tho  two  kingdoms.  It  nt  ilu-  same  time 
alienated  from  the  king  the  most  pi  ';\  (  rl  ul  of  li;^  supporte  rs, 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  by  whom  the  French  negotiation  had 
been  conductc<l,  and  whose  disapprobatioa  of  the  king's 
condnet  in  a  political  noint  of  view  was  eotmouentlv  ttnup- 
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«ned  by  the  sense  of  personal  ill  usage.  Above  tl\,  Uw 
Iionoiirs  anil  bounties  lavished  by  Edward  unon  the  obsetiM 
family  of  his  t\ucen  disgusted  the  old  nobility,  and  raised 
even  a  national  feeling  ngainst  him.  It  was  s-nmc  time  be- 
fore matters  came  to  extremities  ;  but  at  last,  Warwick  and 
Qiwen  Margaret  having  entered  into  close  alliance,  England 
once  more,  in  1469,  deluged  with  the  blood  of  a  civil 
,  Nearly  the  irttole  of  that  and  the  following  veer  was 
a  eeeeon  of  confiuion,  of  which  ic  is  scarcely  posublo  lo  do* 
rive  any  conb.ist»MU  or  intelligible  account  from  the  impt  r- 
fect  documents  of  the  tunc  that  remain,  and  the  ill-infonncd 
chroniclers  who  hiivc  altenipted  to  df.siTil>c  the  course  of 
occurrences.  At  last,  ia  the  begiiininu;  of  October,  1470, 
Edward  found  himself  oUifad  to  embark  and  lly  to  Hol- 
land. Kiog  Ueniy  was  now  leleaaed  ffom  the  Tower,  in 
whudi  he  had  been  eonflned  ftr  the  preeediog  six  yaats, 
and  the  royal  authority  was  asjain  exercised  in  his  name. 
Tins  revolution  eaniwd  ibr  Warwiik  his  well-known  title  of 
till!  King-maker.  Henry's  restoration  Iiowevor  was  a  very 
short  one.  On  the  14th  March,  1471.  Eihiard  lauded,  wufa 
a  force  which  he  hod  raised  in  the  Low  Countries  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Humber,  made  hi«  wa^  to  London,  was  re- 
csivad  with  acclamations  br  the  citiiens,  again  obtained 
poaeespion  of  the  imbccilo  Henry,  and  snut  him  up  in  liis 
old  priaon.  He  then,  on  the  14th  April,  went  out  to  meet 
Warwick,  who  \\a.s  ndvannng  fiom  St.  Alhan's;  the  two 
armies  encounlert'd  at  Barnel ;  and  the  result  was  that  the 
forrcs  of  the  carl  were  com|iletely  defeated,  and  holh  he 
and  bis  brother  Lord  Montagu  were  left  dead  on  the  floid. 
The  war  was  finished  by  the  second  dcieat  of  the  Lancas- 
trians on  the  14th  May.  at  the  gteat  battle  of  Tewkeabur}', 
where  both  Queeu  Margaret  and  her  son  Prince  Edward 
fell  in  t  tli'luinds  of  their  enemies.  Margaret  was  sent  to  tlio 
Tower,  and  waa  detained  there  till  she  was  $ct  at  liberty  in 
conformity  with  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  I'ec- 
quigny,  concluded  with  France  in  1476,  the  French  king 
paying  for  her  a  ransom  of  60,000  crowns.  Her  unfor- 
tunate son  was  biooglit  before  Edward  on  the  day  after  the 
battle,  and  hrutslty  put  to  &ath  in  his  praaenoe  by  the 
hands  of  the  dukes  oi^  Qarence  and  Gloucester  (the  king's 
brothers),  assisted  by  two  other  noblemen.  King  Henry 
terminated  his  days  In  the  Tower  about  three  weeks  after; 
and  it  lias  gencruliy  been  believed  that  he  was  aUo  viulenlly 
taken  off,  and  that  his  murderer  was  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester. Many  execatioos  of  the  membos  of  the  Lancastrian 
par^  followed,  and  eonllaeationa  at  their  property  in  all 
parta  of  tiw  kingdam. 

Hie  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  was  marked 
by  few  memorable  events.  One  that  may  deserve  to  bo 
noticed  is  the  fate  of  the  king's  next  brother,  George  duke 
of  Clarence,  who  was  attainted  of  treason  by  a  parliament 
which  met  in  January,  I -I '8,  and  imraudtately  after  pri- 
vatelv  put  to  death,  being  drowned,  it  was  generally  be- 
lievetl,  in  a  butt  of  malmsey*  He  liad  at  one  time  taken 
part  with  Warwiek  against  nis  brother,  and  had  sealed  his 
alliance  with  the  earl  by  marrying  hi.s  daughter ;  nor, 
although  he  aflerwajrds  it  prudent  to  break  this  con- 
ne.\ion,  had  he  and  Edward  ever  probably  been  cordially 
reconciled.  It  seems  to  have  been  chietly  his  nearness  to 
the  throne  that  at  last  fixed  his  brother  in  the  determina- 
tion of  getting  rid  of  him.  Edward  was  at  war  both  with 
Scotland  and  with  France  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
reign ;  but  the  military  qieratbns  that  took  place  were  un- 
important, and  are  not  worth  relating:  they  were  never 
carried  on  with  any  vigour,  and  were  frequently  suspended 
by  long  truce*,  which  however,  in  their  turn,  were  generally 
broken  by  the  one  na(i  u  ui  the  other  before  the  proper 
term.  lu  June,  I4?j,  Edwartl  having  previously  sent  a 
herald  lu  King  Louis  to  summon  him  to  surrender  the 
wlude  kingdom  of  France^  embarked  with  a  large  ibree,  and 
landed  at  Gafads ;  but  the  expedition  ended  within  three 
months  in  the  treaty  of  Pccquigny,  or  Amiens,  alreajly 
nieationed.  By  one  of  the  articles  it  was  agreed  that  the 
dauphin.  Charles,  should  marry  Elizabeth,  the  king  of 
England's  eldeiit  daughter ;  and  Louis  also  engaged  to  pay 
Edward  an  annuity  of  60,000  crowns  a  year  as  long  as  they 
both  livod.  It  appears  thai  Edward's  ministen  as  well  as 
their  royal  master  eonaenfad  to  reedhw  pensioiis  from  the 
French  king:  large  amounts  of  money  were  distributed 
among  them  from  time  to  time ;  and  in  their  cose  at  least 
this  foreiifn  pay  w;^>  i  ri  ere  bribe  to  engage  them  in  the 
intorests  of  the  power  from  which  they  recetvod  it  Edward 
is  asserted  to  ham  hfanaalf  itaatad  m  their  gains; 


indeed  hia  own  acknowledged  annuity,  tbou^  it  mi^bt 
bear  the  appearance  of  a  compensation  for  advantages  which 

he  had  gi\eii  up,  was  itself  in  r.  I'ii  >  nothing  else  than  a 
bribe;  it  was  a  supply  Dbtained  uiilependenlly  of  parlia- 
ment and  the  country.  He  was  driven  indeed  to  many 
other  shifts  ami  illegal  methods,  as  well  as  this,  to  raise 
money  for  bis  wasteful  debaucheries  and  extravagant  ex- 
pcHsdituM  on  the  mistresses*  &vouritca,  and  otbais  that 
mittbtered  to  his  personal  pleasures,  taai*  however  ap 
|)ears  never  to  have  had  any  intention  of  fulfilliiii;  his  ■ 
engagement  as  to  the  marnage;  for  sunic  years  he  evaded 
Edward's  importunities  ag  well  as  he  could;  till  at  length, 
in  148'i,  be  contracted  the  dauphin  in  another  quarter 
Edward,  incensed  in  the  highest  degree,  ^va«  preparing  to 
avenge  this  affiront  by  a  new  descent  upon  France^  in  wiucb 
the  parliament  had  eagerly  promised  to  assist  him  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  when  he  was  suddenly  cut  off  by 
a  fever,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1 483,  atier  a  reign  of  twenty- 
two  year.s. 

Edward  IV.  had  by  his  wife  Elizabeth  three  ^ous;  Ed- 
ward, who  succeeded  him  ;  Richard,  duke  of  York,  bom  in 
1474;  and  George,  duke  of  Bedlbrd.  who  died  in  infancy  ; 
and  seven  daughters;  Elizabeth,  bom  lithe-'  February, 
1466,  oontmctM  to  the  dauphin,  and  afterward*  married 
to  Henry  VII. ;  Cecilia,  contracted  to  Prince  James  (after- 
wards James  IV.)  of  Scotland,  and  afterwanU  niarriisd  first 
to  John  Vuicouat  Wells,  secondly  to  Mr.  Kyme,  uf  Lincoln- 
shire; Anne,  contracted  to  PhiHp,  son  of  the  archduke 
Mnximilinn  of  Austria  and  his  wiic  the  duchess  of 
Burgundv,  and  afteiwards  married  to  Thomas  Howard, 
duke  of  Norfolk;  Bridget,  bom  MEltham.  10th  Novem* 
ber,  1480,  who  became  a  nun  at  Dartfbrd;  Mary,  con- 
tracted t[i  Jolin  I.,  king  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  S«  edcu.  » 
but  w  ho  died  al  Greenwich,  in  1482,  before  tlie  marriage 
was  solemnized;  Margaret,  bora  19th  April,  1472,  who 
died  1 1  th  December  following ;  and  Catherine,  contraGt«d 
to  John,  elder  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  and 
afterwards  manied  to  William  Coortaninr.  earl  of  Dsnron- 
shire.  By  one  of  his  many  mistresses,  BUiabcdi  Lney,  he 
had  two  natural  children ;  Arthur,  surnamed  Plantogenet, 
created  Viscount  Lisle  by  Henry  VIII.;  and  Elixabeth, 
who  became  the  \yife  of  Thomas  lord  Lumley  . 

Edward  IV.  has  tbo  reputation  of  having  be«u  zealous 
and  impariial  in  the  administration  of  justice ;  but  with  tho 
exception  of  some  statutes  abridging  tlie  antient  juria* 
diction  of  ahanftt  and  tiansfbrriug  part  of  the  powers  of 
thoae  offlcem  to  the  quarter-sessions,  no  important  inno- 
▼atkma  were  made  in  the  law  during  this  reign.  It  is  from 
this  period  howoNcr  that  the  rise  of  what  is  called  indirect 
pleading  is  dated.  In  this  reign  also  the  practiee  of  suffering 
cunimon  rccn\ erics  by  a  tenant  in  tail, . is  a  means  of  barring 
his  estate  tad,  and  also  all  the  estates  in  remainder  and 
reversion,  was  fully  established  by  judicial  decision  (in  tho 
12th  jrear  of  this  king)  after  it  had  been  intsmmted  Ibr 
some  time  by  the  statute  of  Westminster  3,  13  BfLL,  c.  3S. 
The  reduction  of  the  law  and  it.s  practice  to  a  scientific  form 
is  considered  to  have  made  great  progress  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI„  and  in  that  of  Edward  IV. 
To  the  latter  belong  tiie  Irealiiie  '  De  Laudibus  l^gum 
Anglisc'  of  Sir  John  Fortescue,  the  celebrated  treatiitt 
on  Tenures  of  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  and  the  work 
called  Statham*s  Ahridgment  of  the  Law.  The  Year 
Books  also  began  now  to  be  mnoh  more  oopjoim  in 
former  reigns. 

Many  laws  relating  to  trade  and  commerce  pa-vsc^l  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I\ .  attest  the  growing  cunM.-queiK'e  ot 
those  interests,  but  are  not  in  other  rcspei:ls  important,  and 
do  uot  show  that  more  enlightened  Mews  be^rnn  to  be 
entertained  than  bad  heretofore  prevailed.  Tiie  immufte* 
ture  of  articka  of  silk,  thouj^  only  by  the  hand,  waa  imw 
introduced  Into  this  eountry;  and  we  find  the  parliament 
endeavouring  to  protect  it  by  the  usual  method  of  jirobibit- 
ing  the  importation  of  similar  articles  made  abroad.  This 
reign  is  illustrious  as  beinj^thal  in  which  the  art  of  ptintiUf 
was  introduced  into  England.  [Caxto.v.] 

The  testimony  afhiatorions  concurs  with  the  probabilities 
of  the  osae  in  assuring  ua  that  the  oounlzy  must  have  been 
subjected  to  much  devastation  and  many  miseries  during 
the  bloody  and  destructive  war*  of  York  and  Lancaster  ; 
but  this  contest  was  undoubtedly  useful  in  shaking  the 
ir  :i  1  <  und  system  of  feudaUsm,  and  clearing  away  much 
that  ob^tnictod  the  establishment  of  a  better  order  of  thiojn- 
[  The  eounbyaeania  to  hnva  vaiy  aom  neomnd  from  tlie 
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EDWARD  v.,  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  IV.,  was  bom 
4th  of  NavMnbtr,  1470»  in  th«  Siuwtiiuy  of  WotUaiiuter 
Abbe3r,  where  hh  motber  Yai  taken  tbeltor  wben  her  bus- 

!iT!f!  ivn  nM-';-!-^  to  rtv  Tr  the  Coiiliiicnt  on  the  return  of 
yuet  ti  Mar^'-arel  and  ilio  earl  of  Warwick.    He  was  con 
Hx^uenlly  only  in  his  thireenth  year  when  his  father  died. 
His  reign  is  reckoned  frora  the  oih  of  April,  14»3,  ihe  tky 
of  hia nttber**  decease;  hut  during  tbe  nw  weeks  it  lasted 
he  nercr  was  a  king  in  moro  than  name.  The  public  tran»* 
actwns  of  bis  reign  al  b^ne  properlj  to  tbe  history  of  bis 
uncle,  Richard  111.  Edward  was  at  Ludlow  in  Shrophire 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  and  possession  of  his  por- 
r^Kti  ^^■as  obtained  at  Northiimptoii  by  Richard  (tlien  iluke  of 
Gloucester)  as  Im  v,m  oii  hia  way  tu  London  in  charge  of 
his  maternal  uncle  Anthony  earl  Rivers.    He  appears  not 
to  luive  been  brought  to  London  till  the  beginning  of  May. 
In  the  course  of  that  month,  and  probably  between  the  24tb 
and  S7tb.  Richard  waa  declared  at  a  great  eounoil  ninteetor 
of  tbe  king  and  tbe  kingdom.  On  the  I6tb  of  June  ho 
eontriTed  to  obtain  Edwurtrs  ymuiiicr  brother,  the  duke  of  i 
York,  out  of  the  bands  of  the  queen  his  mother,  who  had  , 
taken  refuge  in  Westmiiisttr  Abbey  with  him  and  his  Msler.  ! 
The  two  boys  were  ibrthwitU  removed  to  the  Tower,  then 
considered  ono  of  the  royal  palace:*,  there  to  reniaint  as  was 
pretend,  till  the  ooronatbn  of  tbe  young  king^  whicb  was 
appmnted  to  take  nince  on  tbe  Krm.   Befbie  that  day  ar- 
rived liowever  RicliLird  had  crtnipl"'(  .1  his  measures  for 
placing  the  crown  on  his  own  heiid.    ihu  ^oth  of  June  is 
reckoned  the  commencement  of  his  rei-i^i,  and  the  clo>e  of 
Umt  of  hiii  nepiiew.   After  this  £dward  and  hia  brolher 
were  scon  no  more.   They  were  however  universally  be- 
lieved to  hare  been  made  away  with  bv  Richard.   The  ac- 
count wbieb  has  been  generally  received  is  that  given  by  Sir 
TliumasMure,  whose  testimony  may  be  rei^arded  as  that  of  a 
contemporary,  for  ho  was  born  some  years  before  tlic  death 
of  P^dward  IV.  His  slatenient  is  iii  substance  tliut  Richard, 
white  on  hi!>  way  iu  pay  a  visit  to  ihe  tuwii  of  Gluucester 
kftcr  bis  coronation,  sent  one  John  Green,  '  whom  he  spe- 
cially trusted,*  to  Sir  Robert  Brackcnbury,  tlie  constable  of 
the  Tower,  with  a  letter  desiring  Sir  Robert  to  put  the  chil- 
dtwn  to  death ;  that  Brackcnbury  declared  he  would  not 
commit  so  dangerous  a  deed  ;  that  Sir  James  Tyrrel  was 
i  I,  (1.  ■  paschcd  wi;h  a  coniiniss-ion  to  receive  the  ki-ys  v/ 
tile  l  ower  lor  one  uight ;  and  that  vtnder  his  directions  the 
children  were  about  mi<lni^'ht  stifled  m  heil  with  their  fea- 
ther-beds and  pillows,  by  Miles  Forest,  *one  of  the  ibur  tliut 
kept  them,  a  fellow  llesbed  in  murder  beforetime,'  and 
Joon  IMgbtoo,  TyneVa  own  hotae-keeper,  *a  big.  broad, 
tqnare,  md  strong  knave.'  Hie  relation  is  given  in  tbe 
fullest  and  most  particular  f)nii,  n  it  ir.  The  Latin  transla- 
tidti  of  More's  History,  or  in  the  re-iraiisUlion  of  that  into 
En;;lish,  publislied  (with  a  strange  ignorance  that  the  work 
already  cxiated  ni  English)  in  Bishop  Kennel's  Collection 
of  Historic»(3  vols.,  folio,  170C);  but  in  the  English  work, 
which  we  believe  is  the  ori^nal.  It  is  printed  in  fUU  frora 
More^  works  in  Holinsbnl,  who  describes  it  as  written 
about  the  year  1513.   More  does  not  give  tbe  story  as 
merely  *  one  of  the  various  tales  be  had  heard  concerning  the 
death  of  the  t  ^    ,  r  ices' (Henry's  Hisl.  nf  Great  Britain; 
and  "Walpole  s  ilistoric  Doubts  on  the  Lt/e  atid  RHsn  n/ 
Richard  III.);  he  introduces  it  by  saying,  *I  shall  rehearse 
yt(U  tbe  dolorous  end  of  those  babea»  not  after  every  w:i\ 
that  I  have  beard,  but  after  that  mj  that  I  have  so  heard 
fay  aneh  men  and  by  such  meaai.  as  nethinketh  it  were 


bard  but  it  should  be  true  f  and  be  ^oses  tbe  narrative  by 

repcalii'.f;  ibat  it  i.**  what  he  had  'learned  of  them  that  nmch 
knew,  and  little  cause  had  to  lie.'  It  is  perfectly  cvidt-nt 
that  he  had  not  himself  a  doubt  of  its  truth  '  Very  truth 
it  IS,'  lie  riays  moreover,  'and  well  known,  that  at  such  tune 
as  Sir  James  Tyrrel  was  in  the  Tower,  for  tit.'ason  com- 
mitted against  Uie  most  Cunoua  pnnee,  king  Henry  VIL, 
both  Dighton  and  be  were  examined,  and  eonftssed  tbe 
munler  in  manner  above  written.'  TTie  common  storv 
scem«  to  l)o  supported  by  the  honours  and  rewards  which 
were  immediately  bestowed  by  Richard  upon  Tyrrel,  Brack- 
enbury,  Green,  and  Dighton.  (Sec  these  stated  in  Strype's 
Notes' nn  Sir  George  Bucket  Life  and  Reign  itf  Richard 
///.,  book  3rd.)  Symnel,  or  Solfiofd,  who  in  the  reign  of 
nemyVIL  assumed  the  charaeter  of  Edward  Plantaijenet, 
son  of  George  duke  of  Qfrencc^  ieeai  to  have  originally 
intended  to  pass  himwir  as  Edinurd  T.  TlBrkin  Warbeck, 
P.C,  N«.Mt. 


who  appeared  some  years  after,  called  llilHett  Sllvwda 

brother,  Richard  duke  of  York. 

Buck  and  others,  w  ho  have  endeavoured  to  dlqmw  Vhig 
Richard's  guilt*  have  rested  much  of  their  ainment  on  the 
fact  that  tbe  ranains  of  Edward  and  bis  brother  Be?er  oonld 

bo  found  in  the  Tower,  although  much  search  had  been 
made  for  them;  but  on  the  17th  of  July,  1674,  in  making 
some  alterations,  the  labourers  found  co\ered  with  a  heup 
uf  stonai  at  the  fiiot  of  an  old  pair  of  stairs  a  quantity  of 
partially  consumed  bones,  which,  on  examination  appeared 
to  be  those  of  two  boys  of  the  ages  of  tbe  two  prineea 
They  were  removed  by  order  of  CSlnrlesIL  to  Henry  VII.*« 
chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  the  inscription  plactnl 
over  them  recites  that  they  appra^red  by  undoubted  indica- 
tions to  be  thnse  of  Ed\Aar<l  v.  and  hi.s  brother.  (Os.sa 
desidcratoruni  diu  cl  niultum  quaesita,  &c.,  scalaruni  in 
ruderibus  (scalao  istiE  ad  saccllum  Turris  Alba)  nupei 
ducebant)  alte  defos^  indiciis  ccrtiffiimis  sunt  reperta, &c) 
This  discovery  is  buthciently  in  contormily  with  More''s 
account,  who  tells  us  that  Tynrel  caused  the  murderers  to 
buiy  tbe  bodies  *  at  tbe  stair  fiwt,  meetly  deep  in  the  ground 
unifer  a  ^irent  heap  of  stones.'    It  is  true  he  mentions 
a  report  t hat  Richard  ' allowed  not  the  buryin^^  in  so  vile 
a  comer,  saying  that  he  would  have  them  buried  in  a  better 
place,  because  tliey  were  a  king's  sons ;  whereupon  tbey 
say  that  a  ipriest  of  Sir  Robert  Brackenbury's  took  up  the 
bodies  agfun,  and  teeretlv  interred  them  in  such  phice  as. 
by  the  occasion  of  bia  death  wbieb  only  knew  it,  could 
never  since  come  to  light.'   This  however  is  evidently  a 
story  botli  improbable  in  itself,  and  one  which,  although  it 
mi^'lit  naturally  enough  arise  and  get  into  curculation,  could 
never  liave  rested  uii  any  trustworthy  authority.  Mort; 
gives  it  as  a  mere  rumour,  and  we  may  fairly  inftr,  from 
tbe  words  (*  as  I  have  heard ')  with  whieb  it  ia  introduced, 
that  be  did  not  himself  believe  it.  He  careftilly  adds,  in 
his  notice  of  the  examination  of  Tyrrel  and  Dighton, '  hut 
whither  tbe  bodies  were  removed  they  could  nollunj^  tell. 
Tyrrel  was  executed  for  his  treason;  but  Dighton  still 
!i\ed  \«hen  More  wrote.    He  says  of  him,  'Dighton  indeed 
yet  walketh  on  alive,  in  good  possibility  to  be  hanged  ere  he 
^le.'   According  to  Grafton, '  Diehton  lived  at  Oslais  long 
after,  no  less  diiddned  and  hated  than  pointed  at'  Tbe 
reader  may  also  compefe  upon  this  subject  the  account  of 
tbe  examinatioiu  of  TjttA  and  Dighton  given  by  Bacon  in 
his  History  of  King  Henry  VII.    (Montagu's  edition  of 
Bacon's  Works,  iii.,  'i87,  2Hy.)    It  agrees  very  closely  with 
the  story  told  by  More.    Buctin  ."iays  that  Dighton,  who  was 
set  at  liberty  after  the  examinationii, '  was  the  principal 
means  of  divulging  this  tradition and  from  tbe  use  of  that 
expmaini  it  has  been  inferred  that  Baeon  rngwried  the 
whole  as  an  idle  tale.  But  be  baa  in  sevetal  plainM  in  this 
work  distinctly  expressed  his  bdirf  of  the  guilt  both  of 
Richard  and  Tyrrel;  specially  m  las  notux'  (p.  .185)  of 
the  execution    f  T\t:  1.  '  aj^amst  whom,'  he  .*nys,  'the 
blood  of  tliu  iniiuceiU  princes,  Edward  V.  and  his  brother, 
did  still  cry  from  under  the  altar.'   Tyrrel's  examination, 
wo  may  observe,  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  1493  \  but 
he  was  not  exccuteu  till  1503.   Re  was  eomraitted  to  tbe 
Tower  in  the  Ant  of  these  years  on  the  appearance  of 
Perkin  Warbeck,  expressly  that  he  might  be  examined 
touching  the  murder;  and  it  was  on  quite  anotlier  charge 
that  he  was  exocute<l  ten  years  afW.    More's  account 
lliereforc  of  the  circumstances  of  his  confession  is  slightly 
inaccurate.    He  does  not  however  expressly  say,  as  Sv 
James  Mackintosh  makes  him  do  {Hist.  Eng.,  '\\.,  that 
Tyrrel  '  confessed  his  guilt  loAm  he  tea*  executed  twenty 
yeart  a/2«r  Ibr  ooncealing  the  murder  of  the  earl  of  Sui- 
Iblk.'    Bacon  hirn  .  If,  uho  relates,  in  their  projH'r  places, 
both  his  first  imprisoiimeiu  and  bis  executiou,  says  inaccu- 
rately that  he  was  bebeeded  'soon  aftef '  the  •*««iiwfwBt 
[Richard  III.] 

EDWARD  VI..  the  only  son  of  Hemy  YIII.  who  sur> 
vived  bim,  waa  bom  at  Hampton  Court  12lh  October.  1537. 
Hb  moAer.  Queen  Jane  Seymour,  died  on  tbe  twelfth  day 
after  giving  him  birth.  The  child  had  three  stepmothers 
in  succession  after  this  :  hut  he  was  probably  not  much  an 
object  of  attention  with  any  of  them.  Sir  John  Hayward, 
w  ho  baa  written  tiie  history  of  his  life  and  reign  with  great 
fuhiess,  says  that  he  '  was  brought  up  among  nurses  until 
he  arrived  to  thejige  of  six  years.^  He  waa  then  committed 


to  the  care  of  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  Anthony)  Oooke,  and 
Mr.  (aftecwards  Sir  John)  Cbeke.  the  former  of  whom 
appears  to  have  undertaken  bis  instruction  in  phtloaopbv 
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and  diTinitT.  tbe  latter  in  Greek  and  LsHo.  The  inteee 

made  ^reat  proficiency  under  these  able  inaitan.  Henry 

Vlll/died  i\t  lii-i  palace  at  Wu^tiiiiii'itcr  i  cirly  in  the  mom- 
ing  of  Fniluy  the  'i8th  of  Janujirj,  1.) !" :  but  it  is  rem.iirk- 
able  that  i;  )  iuniounccment  of  his  <l»  ct  a-f  ;ip|>earB  to  have 
been  mnd.'  till  Monday  the  31sl,  allhougii  the  parhatnent 
met  and  transacted  business  on  the  intervening  Saturday. 
Edward,  who  WM  at  UatlUdd  wben  the  «T«irt  happened,  «u 
brought  thence  in  tbe  flrtt  inttaoee  to  tbe  resiinnioe  of  hU 
sister  Elizalx  th  at  Enfleld,  and  from  that  place,  on  the  31st, 
lo  iheTowor  at  l^ndon,  where  he  wan  proclaimed  the  same 
day.  The  ronn'il  mnv  o|H/ti('l  tin-  will  of  tiu'  liitc  kiiiR 
(executed  on  the  .10th  of  ]>i  (<  mber  preceding),  by  winch  it 
wa*4  found  that  he  had  (nrcording  to  the  powers  granted 
him  by  the  aoto  28  Hen.  VUI.  ch.  7,  and  36  Hen-  Vlll. 
ch.  I )  appointed  sixteen  persons  under  the  name  of  exeen> 
t'trs  to  oxercise  th»  po^ve^!  of  the  i^orrnimr-n*  during  the 
iiuiii'i  ity  of  his  «on.  One  of  these,  thti  kini,'  >  maternal 
uncle,  ivhvitrd  Sr\m  iin.  earl  of  Hertford,  was  ii:innMl;,Utd\ 
elected  by  the  rest  their  pn««ident,  and  cither  rereive<l  trom 
them  in  this  chaneter,  or  ai^suined  of  hU  own  authority, 
the  titles  of  govanior  of  his  mtyesty,  lord  protector  of  all 
hit  realms,  and  lientenant-^end  of  aO  bis  armieif.  He 
was  also  crejitcd  duke  of  Somerset,  and  soon  after  took  to 
himself  the  otfire  of  I  rd  high  treasurer,  and  was  further 
honoured  by  being  made  earl  marshal  for  life.  Abur.t  the 
same  lime  hif.  inuiber.  Sir  Thoroag  Seymmir,  \»iis  i  r.ated 
Baron  Seymour  of  Siidley,  andappointoa  lord  liii^li  admiral 
The  elevation  of  Somerset  bad  been  opposed  by  tbe  lord 
cbaoceUor  'Wrioth*>ley  (now  earl  of  Southampton) ;  but 
tbe  protector  in  a  few  weeks  i^it  rid  of  his  farther  inter- 
ference by  taking  advantage  of  an  informality  into  which 
the  earl  b;iil  fiUen  in  the  ixei-ntian  of  his  ofliro  4if  clian- 
cellor.  and  frightening  him  into  a  resignatfon  both  of  the 
seals  and  of  his  seat  in  the  executive  council. 

Tlie  period  of  the  ndtninisiration  of  the  protector  Somer- 
set r>i  nis  the  first  of  tti<j  twu  parts  into  wbieh  the  reii^n  of 
Kdward  VI.  divides  itself.  The  ehaiacler  of  the  protector 
has  been  tbe  sut^ect  of  much  eontroversy ;  but  opinions 
have  diffrred  rather  as  to  the  gi-nor::I  .-stimatc  that  is  to  be 
formed  of  him.  or  the  balance  of  lu^  merits  .tnd  deffcou, 
than  as  to  tbe  ^inrtiriilar  qualities,  good  and  bad,  by  which 
ho  was  distinguished.  It  may  be  said  to  be  admitted  on 
all  bandu  that  be  was  a  brave  and  able  soldier,  hot  cer- 
tainly with  no  pfstonsioiB  in  thai  eapaeity  to  a  hnmanitj 
beyond  his  a|^;  that  as  •  slatwanm  he  was  averse  to  mea- 
sure* of  severity,  and  fond  of  popularapplaiise.  but  xinstablc, 
easily  influenced  by  appeals  cither  to  his  vanity  or  hi^fi^rs, 
and  without  any  fertilitv  of  resources, or  politi'-al  geiiuis  of  a 
hi^h  order.  It  must  be  admitted  also  that  he  wa:fi  both  am- 
bitious and  rapacious  in  no  ordinary  dei^ree.  Add  to  all 
this,  that  with  one  of  the  two  ereat  patties  that  divided  tiie 
iTf  he  had  the  merit,  with  the  other  the  demerit,  of 
;  a  patron  of  the  new  opinions  in  religion— and  it  be- 
I  enqr  to  nndetstand  the  opposite  feelings  with  which 
be  was  regarded  in  his  own  time,  and  the  ronrr.idictory  re- 
presentations that  have  been  given  of  him  by  piirty  writers 
Sinro. 

Oiie  of  tbe  first  acts  of  his  administration  was  an  expedi- 
tion Btto  Sootland,  undertaken  with  tbedriectof  eompeiling 
the  gowimnwnt  of  that  oountiy  to  fulffl  fim  treaty  ontared 
into  with  Henry  VHI.  in  154S  for  the  marriage  of  the 

yountr  Queen  Mary  to  Edward.  The  Sroftisli  fun  i  s  were 
sigtiftllN  defeated  by  the  Knglish  protect»jr  at  the  battle  of 
Pinkey,  fovigbt  lotb  Si-|)iemher.  I.VI7;  but  the  state  of 
pohtics,  as  bearing  upon  his  personal  interests  in  England, 
mmpellod  SoroenMit  to  hasten  back  to  the  south  without 
securing  any  of  the  adrantages  of  his  Tictory.  He  returned 
to  Scotland  in  the  summer  ef  the  (bllowing  year ;  but  he 
wholly  failed  in  attaining  any  of  the  objc  f  .t;  of  t'ho  war.  The 
young  t^ueen  was  conveyed  to  Fran<-e;  and  the  ascendency 
of  the  hrench  ur  C-iilholie  party  in  the  Seotlisb  govenunenl 
wa«  confirmed,  and  continuctl  unbroken  during  ail  iho  rest 
:f  the  reit;n  of  Kdward. 

Moaowbile  great  changes  were  eflfected  in  the  domestic 
ilata  e£  Englaiid.  The  renunciation  of  file  supremacy  of 
thapa|tt,  the  ditsolutton  of  the  religious  houses,  and  the 
qualified  aUovance  of  the  rearling  of  the  Scriptures  in  Eii^- 
Ssli,  wf^re  the  principal  alterations  in  religion  that  had  been 
Diadc  up  to  the  deutli  of  the  Inte  kinsf.  Only  a  few  months 
before  the  clo-ii'  of  the  reign  nf  Hcnrv,  Protestants  as  well 
as  t^atboUcs  had  been  bomed  in  Smitbfleld.  Under  8o- 
t  and  ttia  new  king 


toeatablidi  Pralestantism  as  tbe  religion  of  th«  Slate.  EtcB 
beftm  the  meeting  uf  parliament,  the  practice  of  reading 

the  service  in  Eiij;lisli  was  adopted  in  the  royal  chnpi  1,  niid 
a  visitation,  appointed  by  the  council,  removed  the  iniuj;es 
from  the   ehurche-;  throughout   the  kingdom  Riships 
Gardiner  of  Winchester  and  Bunner  of  Lniidon«  vLn 
bisted  these  measures,  were  committed  to  the  Fleet.  'ri> 

KUament  met  in  November,  when  bills  wen  peased  sl- 
ing the  cop  to  the  laity,  giving  tbe  nomination  of 
bishops  to  tbe  kin*.:,  iinil  en^ir  tmi,'  that  all  prnresFcs  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  shordd  run  m  Uie  kiuj^'s  nune.  ITie 
statute  of  the  St\  Arlt'  ks,  commonly  eall<  d  ilie  Bloody 
Statute,  pusj^ed  in  1539.  was  repealed,  along  tfith  various 
other  ui  ts  of  the  prcc«ling  reign  for  the  regulation  of  re- 
ligion. By  tbe  parliament  of  1648  the  ns«  of  the  Book  nl 
Okmmon  Prayer  was  established,  and  alt  laws  prohibit  ins; 
spiriliiJil  jM  rsons  to  in.irry  vrere  dcclnred  void.  At  the  sniiu- 
time  an  ai  l  was  p.;ssc<l  (.'  arir!  3  Ed.  VI.  e.  19)  abolishin-; 
thi- ijM  law  -  again.<t  eatinti,  tie  h  on  cifain  d;iys,  but  s!i!l 
enforcing  the  ob-ervance  of  the  former  pr  ictu  i-  by  !>ew 
penalties,  'the  king's  majesty,'  says  the  pu  inilde,  '  i  uii 
sidering  that  due  and  godly  abstinence  is  a  mean  to  virtue, 
and  to  subdue  men's  bodies  to  their  soul  and  spirit,  and 
considering  also  specially  that  fisheta,  tind.  men  using  the 
trade  of  living  by  fishing  in  the  sea,  may  thereby  the  rather 
be  set  on  work,  nod  tliat  bf  caitilig  of  flsh  mtlcn  flesh  shall 
be  sav»t<l  and  uierea4>ed.' 

But  Somerset's  path  was  now  crossed  by  a  new  oppoiien'. 
in  the  person  of  his  own  brother.  Lord  Seymour.  Tb;/ 
nobleman,  equally  ambitious  with  the  protecior,  but  <'f  a 
much  more  violent  and  unscruptdoue  temper^  is  supposed 
to  have,  very  noon  after  the  king's  accession,  formed  the 
do>i>;n  if  dis].utinc  the  supreme  power  with  his  brothi  i. 
It  IJ4  .said  lo  have  been  a  notice  of  his  intrigues  that  sud 
denly  recalled  Somerset  from  Scotland  aflerihe  battle  o( 
Pinkey.  Tbe  crimo  of  Seymour  does  not  appear  to  have 
gone  mrther  than  eaballing  against  his  brother ;  but  Somer- 
set contrived  to  rapresent  Tt,as  amountingto  high  treason. 
On  this  charge  he  iras  eon»igiicd  to  theTover:  a  bill  at- 
tainlin--  blui  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
read  a  fiisl  tune  on  the  25th  of  February,  1549;  it 
passt>d  liii.iniinuualy  on  tbe  27th.  The  accused  was  not 
heard  in  his  own  defence,  nor  were  any  witnesses  exaniiiied 
against  him  ;  the  House  proceeded  simply  on  the  n<:sumii(-e 
of  bis  brother,  and  of  other  members  of  the  council,  that  he 
was  guilty.  The  bill  was  afterwards  passed,  wifh  little 
hesitatimi.  b_\  the  House  of  Coranions  ;  it  rt  rci'.e*!  the 
royal  assent  on  tlu-  11th  of  March;  and  on  the  .iv\h  Lord 
Se}Tnoi!r  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  with  htS  last  brmth 
solemnly  protesting  his  innocence. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year  the  kingdom  was  dis- 
turbed by  formidable  insurrections  of  the  populace  4n 
Somerset,  lineohi,  Kent,  Eases,  Suffolk,  Devon,  Cornwall, 
and  especially  in  Norfolk,  where  a  tanner  of  the  name  t.f 
Kelt  opposed  the  government  at  the  head  of  a  body  .,f 
20,000  followers,  Tlie  deariiess  of  provisions,  the  lowue>s 
of  wages,  the  eiielosure  of  ccrtnmon  fields,  and  in  some  plaees 
the  abolition  uf  the  old  relii'ion.  witli  its  monasteries  where 
the  poor  uiied  to  be  fed,  ana  its  numerous  ceremonies  and 
holidays  that  used  to  ghidden  labour  with  so  much  relaxa- 
tion and  amusement,  wm«  the  principal  topics  of  the  popu- 
lar clamour.  If  is  worth  noticing  that  the  agency  of  the 
]>ress  \va-  on  this  o'  ra.sion  eniploi,cd.  pn>liabt\  I'lr  the  firs: 
lime,  as  ail  inblruiueiit  of  gu\eriuueut.  Hohn^Ii'  1  records 
that  'while  these  wicked  commotions  and  tumults,  through 
the  rage  of  tbe  undiscreot  commons,  were  thiu  ruiserl  m 
sundry  paitB  ef  the  realm,  sundry  wholesome  and  godty 
e.\hortationa  ware  published,  to  advertisa  them  of  their 
duty  and  to  lay  before  them  their  heinous  offences.'  Among 
tbem  w:ls  a  tract  by  Sir  John  Clieke,  entitled  'The  Hurt 
of  Sedition,  how  ^fnevnus  it  is  to  a  Commonwealth,'  wlueh 
is  a  very  ah'j,  und  vigunnis  ])iL-CL-  of  writing.  It  ^^as  toiii.H 
necessary  howe.er  to  call  another  force  into  operation :  tbe 
insurgents  were  not  piat  down  wuhout  mueh  fighting  and 
bloodshed;  and  many  of  the  tefaela  ware  exaeutn  after  the 
suppression  of  tbe  commotions.  The  Institntion  of  levds 
licutetuints  of  r-r. unties  arose  out  of  tbe-e  disturbance?. 

A  few  uiuulhs  alter  tht*se  evetit.s  luou^;iit  Somerset's  do- 
mination to  a  close.  His  new  ciUTiiy.  John  |);idlcy.  f<ir- 
merly  Viscount  Ltsle,  and  now  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  t»ui»  of 
that  Dudley  whose  name  u  iofamoui  in  history  for  his  op- 
ions  in  the  reign  of  tbe  seventh  Hennr,  iiad  prolmbly 
nleiimg  bis  «>pportumty,  and  auoftiEgr  maturing  bia 
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dwtoUMMIWt  llie  protector,  for  a  lon^  lime.    It  is  sup  ]  malfor  of  roligio;! 

pOMO  to  nav6  bmi  thriH!i;li  hi*  (lurk  and  int«reated  cwun-,Ll  I  M  i  niiu  nt  lui.rl,  a-, 

liiat  Somersci  \va>  chit  lly  imifcUoil  tu  (,:ki;  ilu;  course  whu-li  f  L'aihuiii ■  ^  nmtc  ]  i 

he  did  aguinsl  I116  bi  i>ilier;  Warwick  s  abject  wa^  to  deslruy 

both,  Olid  he  probably  counted  that  by  the  admiral's  death, 

U)d  tbe  part  which  the  protector  \<ra.ii  made  to  take  in  it, 

be  both  removed  one  formidable  rival,  and  struck  a  fatal 

bfew  at  Uw  ebvMtar  and  raputatiim  of  another.   He  bim- 

•elf  meanvhile  bad  been  indastriously  aceumulatiug  popu- 

larilv  and  power.    He  had  greatly  «lisliti^'uished  himsell  iit 

the  ualtle  of  PmkL y,  and  in  other  p*>»agc»  ui  ihe  bcoich 

war;  and  it  li.i  l  bueii  chiefly  by  him  that  the  late  insurrec> 

tion  in  Norfolk  had  b«eQ  30  (iifectuall}  queU«d>  Tha  encri^y 

vbich  ha  showed  on  tllds  occasion  wu  wntnsted  by  the 

enenuflB  of  th«  prataetov  with  what  they  reiwetented  as  the 

ftcblowisof  6ie  latter,  vbohad.  they  contended,  encouraged 

the  insurrectiini  li)  the  hesitation  and  reluctance  whicc  he 

macJW)»U:<l,  ou  lliu  lii^t  thrvateninss  of  it,  to  lake  Uie  ncces- 

sAry  measures  for  putting  it  down.  The  protector  had  at  t^is 

tune  incurred  oontiderable  odium  by  his  lavish  expenditure 

(ontof  ttaaapoili,  ea  as  it  was  said,  of  the  church)  on  his 

new  pejbne  of  Sonarsct  House,  and  certain  notations  both 

of  pubUe  and  of  private  rights  of  wfaioh  be  wu  aeented  of 

having  been  guilty  in  procuniif;  the  spui-e  uiul  the  materials 

fur  that  maCTiifiw?iit  structure.  A  ery  was  also  i-discd  ai^aiiisl 

lum  i>n  aecouiil  iiC  ii  jirdjxisitiun  ho  lia'l  inaile  in  the  CDuncil 

for  a  pttac«  with  Franco  on  the  conUiuun  of  ressigniug  Bou- 
logne for  a  sinaof  nonof.  In  the  beginning  of  Octouer  he 
learned  that  meuuiei  vara  about  to  be  iinmedialaijr  tabra 
a^Btnst  faJai.  In  Jbet  Warwieb  and  hk  neoeiatei  in  tiie 
council  bad  collected  their  armefl  retainer*,  and  were  now 
ri'ady  to  cmpluy  force  if  otln-r  ineans  bliould  f.nl.  Tlioy  liad 
r.  lired  Iroui  Hampton  G>urt,  where  the  kiiis^  resulixi,  ami 
C.\ecl  theoiaetves  m  London,  where  Uiey  had  ooutnved  to 
obtain  posseasion  of  tbe  Tower.  Somerset,  on  the  firtit  notice 
of  tbetr  prooeedinge,  carried  off  the  king  to  Winder  Ceetle, 
and  ahvi  himielf  up  there  as  if  with  the  intention  of  bold- 
ing  out ;  but  be  eoon  found  himself  nearly  deserted  by  all ; 
and  after  a  tew  dm  tbe  king  himself  was  obhged  to  sane- 
•  on  tbe  vote  fur  his  i1e])osiiiiiii  i)as>e(l  by  the  inajurity  of 
Uio  council.  On  the  14th  he  was  brought  to  ]>undori  in 
cu>ilody,  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  From  this  moment  War- 
wick, though  without  his  title  of  protector,  enjoyed  hus 

Eowor.  Somerset,  reduced  to  insif^ificanco  by  this  usage, 
ut  especially  by  an  abject  submission  which  he  made  in 
tbe  first  moments  of  danger,  was  some  time  *after  this  ro- 
Ica>t  1  tVora  confinement,  and  was  even  allowed  n^ain  to 
lAke  liu  seat  at  the  council-table;  but  he  eiilier  engaged  lu 
designs  ti>  regain  lus  lost  place,  or  Warwick,  now  duke  of 
Nortiiumberraud,  and  posseeted  almoit  of  undivided  power 
in  the  state,  felt  that  he  shodd  Mt  be  quite  secure  «o  long 
«e  hie  old  rim)  livad.  An  appannt  reconciliation  had  been 
eflbctad  betwven  tbe  two.  and  radfled  by  tbe  marriago  of 
Warwirk'^i  eldest  -ion  to  Somerset's  daughter ;  but  ih'i^  CAm- 
nexion  was  uo  sheher  to  the  overthrown  proltictur;  uit  the 
1st  if  December,  l  he  « ai  hroui^lit  to  trial  before  the 
Li^h  .^toward  and  a  committee  of  tbe  House  of  Lords,  on 
charge>  both  of  high  treason  and  of  Moiqr;  be  was  con- 
victed of  the  latter  erioie ;  and  wat  eieeutad  im  Tower 
Hill,  tbe  22nd  January,  1552.  He  met  his  death  with 
great  manliness,  and  the  popular  sympathy  was  deeply  o  v- 
tiied  in  his  favour,  both  by  the  fccline  that,  with  some 
fiulls,  he  had  fallen  the  victiin  of  a  mucn  worse  man  than 
hl^l^^elf,  nntl  by  the  apprehenstiou  that  in  Lis  destruction 
tiic  g:reat  stay  which  bad  hitherto  supported  the  Rofonna- 
tton  in  England  was  thrown  down. 

Warwick  however  Mthough  at  his  death,  a  few  years 
after  thin,  he  declared  that  he  had  always  been  a  Catholic) 
did  not  feel  btmitclf  strong  enough  to  take  any  measures 
openly  in  favour  of  th(>  aiiiient  faith,  ojjposed  a.>,  lie  knew 
tic  would  be  ni  tiiat  course  by  the  great  niaiiii  of  tiiti 
•lation.  It  is  pmbahle  that  he  oared  little  which  religion 
ptevailfld  so  that  he  remained  at  the  head  oi  affairs,  'ilie 
JSOVemment  aooordingly  continued  to  bu  cuitducted  in  all 
icapeeia  neariy  aa  il  had  herolofara  beoo.  in  March,  1550, 
a  peace  bdH  been  eonelnded  with  fVanoe,  one  of  theartielee 
»lipulatin;;  for  the  surrender  of  l^onlot^e,  the  suj'port 
of  which  very  pruposition  had  been  made  the  pnueipU 
charge  .-i^'ainst  Somerset  a  few  month.s  before.  In  the 
foiiawtng  July  auottier  treaty  between  tbe  two  countries 
was  signed  at  Angers,  by  which  it  was  a|preed  that  the  king 
of  Si^^nd  ahould  MMim  in  waaS$tp  Rlisabetb,  the 


rnntinuc'I  to  iie  created  by  tite  now  go- 
^  II  li'id  Iilcj:  by  liie  olu.  No  Rumau 
t  h  during'  this  reij^n,  though  inanv 
were  fined, ixuprisoncd,  and  otherwise  not  capitally  punished; 
but  on  the  Snd  of  May,  1550,  an  unfortunate  Huiutic,  Joan 
Becber.  ooramonly  called  Joan  of  Kent,  was  burnt  for 
eertain  opinions  considered  to  be  neither  Catholic  nor  Pro- 
testant, in  conformity  witli  a  warrant  extorted  by  Cranmcr 
from  the  kinjg  about  a  jeai  bLf.,re  :  and  on  the  Snd  of  May, 
1  nn  eminent  surgeon,  named  Von  Panis,  ut  Dutch  ex 
traetion,  but  resident  in  Loiid  ai.  paid  the  same  penalty  for 
iiis  arUierence  to  a  similar  heresy.  Hi-shon  Bonner  was  de- 
prived of  hib  nee  in  September,  1 549  iQardioer,  in  Jaanaiy, 
Miil;  and  Day  of  Cbiehester.  and  Heath  of  Worcester,  m 
October  of  the  same  year.  The  forty-two  art  fries  of  helief, 
afletrwards  reduced  to  thirty-three,  were  promul|;aied  lu  the 
early  part  of  this  year. 

In  Auril,  1552,  Edward  was  alucked  by  sTOall  rsox  ;  and, 
althou;[;h  he  recoverml  from  tliat  disea.<«e,  the  debility  in 
which  it  lcf>  him  produced  other  complaints,  which  eto  long 
began  to  as&uuiu  an  alarming  appearance.  By  tbe  begin- 
nilie  of  the  fisUowing  year  1m  was  very  ill.  Nutihiimhnr- 
land  now  lost  no  time  in  arrtuiging  his  plans  for  brii^in^' 
the  er.iwi  into  lii»  own  family.  In  May  his  sou  Lord  Giul 
ford  DudLy  uiarried  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  eidcst 
daugbt.  r  of  tin-  duchess  of  Suffolk,  who  was  herself  the 
ehlcst  daugtiter,  by  her  second  marriaire^wilh  Charles  Bran- 
don, duke  of  Suffolk,  of  Mary  Tudor,  tike  ex-quocn  of 
FranoOi  and  the  daujditer  of  Henry  VIL,  upon  whose  do- 
•cendantB  Henry  VuL  bad  by  his  will  settled  the  crown 
on  failure  of  the  lines  of  his  son  Edward  and  of  his  dau^li- 
ters  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  Thn.  seltlement,  il  m  to  bu 
remembered,  had  l)e(!n  made  by  Henry  under  the  express 
authority  of  an  act  of  parliament,  which  einiiowered  him 
to  dispose  of  the  kingdom  to  whomsoever  ne  chose,  on 
failure  of  his  three  chiUlren.  Northumberland  now  applied 
himself  to  induce  Bdward  to  make  a  new  settlement  ex- 
cluding Mary  and  Ehzabt-th,  who  had  both  been  declared 
illetjitimale  uy  parliament,  and  to  nommaie  1-ady  Jane 
Grey  fm  wliuse  favour  her  mother  the  duebe-s  of  Sutb)ik, 
still  uiive,  agreed  to  renounce  her  claim)  as  hii^  immediate 
successor.  Tlie  interest  of  the  Protestant  religion,  whicb 
It  was  argued  would  be  more  secure  \\ith  a  sovereign  on 
the  throne  whose  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
Ibrroation  was  undoubted,  and  upon  whoso  birth  there  was 
no  stain,  than  if  the  succession  wero  left  to  be  disputed  be- 
tween the  kin^^'s  two  sisters,  one  ot'  wlmtn  was  a  bif^oted 
Catholic,  and  the  U  uniimacy  of  either  of  whom  almost  im- 
plied the  illcgitimac  >  of  the  other,  is  believed  to  have  been 
tbe  chief  ront>idcrution  that  was  urged  upon  tbe  dying 
prince.  I^dward  at  all  events  was  broiigbt  over  to  bis 
minister's  views.  On  the  11th  of  June,  MootagiuL  tha 
chief  justice  of  tbe  Common  Flees^  and  two  of  hisbtetbmn, 
were  sent  fir  to  Greenwich,  and  desired  to  draw  up  a  settle- 
meat  ui' tiio  lU'uwn  u|)on  the  l^dy  Jane.  After  some  hesi- 
tation they  agreed,  rm  the  l.tih,  to  comply  with  tlie  king's 
commands,  on  his  u;isuratu:e  tbat  a  parliament  should  he 
immediately  called  to  mufy  W^Kt  was  done.  When  the 
settlement  was  drawn  up^  an  engagement  to  maintain  it 
was  sobeeribed  by  fifteen  loids  of  tbe  council  and  nine  of 
the  judges.  Edward  sunk  rapidlv  after  tliis,  and  lived  only 
till  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  July,  when  he  expired  at 
Greenvvicli.  His  deulli,  liowevei-.  was  concealed  for  two 
day:>,  and  it  was  not  till  Uie  'Jtii  that  Lady  Jane  Grey  was 
proclaimed. 

Edward  VI.  is  stateil  by  the  famous  Jerome  Cardan,  who 
was  brought  to  see  him  in  his  last  illnuau,  to  hare  spoken 
both  French  and  Latin  with  perdict  readiness  ana  pro- 
priety, and  to  have  been  also  master  of  Greek,  Italian,  and 
Spanish.  In  his  eonversatiuu  with  Cardan,  which  the 
latt<^'  has  preserved,  he  sUuwud  an  iittuUiKenc«  and  dexterity 
which  appear  to  have  ratl>er  puzzled  the  philosopher. 
Walpolo  has  set  him  down  among  his  royal  autiiors  on  the 
strength  of  his  '  Diary,'  printed  by  l^nel  in  his  History  <tf 
the  Refeimalion,  and  the  originaL  of  which  is  still  preserves 
among  tbe  Cottonian  manuscripts;  a  lest  comedy  which  is 
attribute  d  to  him,  ealiod  '  The  Wlioro  of  Babylon  some 
I«itui  epistles  and  oratiDiis,  ot' which  npecimens  are  given 
by  Strype;  a  tian^ialion  into  Kii'in  b  ol  several  )>a.ssiiges  of 
scripture,  preserved  in  the  hbi  ,ry  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  a  tract  in  Fkencb  agamst  popery,  entitled  *  L'En- 
oontce  des  abua  du  mondo and  a  few  other  prodaotiom  at 


the  |a  duihr  kind  which  hma  not  been  printod. 
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TIm  Mt  of  the  Ift  Bdw&rd  VI.  gave  to  the  kint;  all  the 
coUegeSi  fice>ehapels,  chauntries.  hospital^  &c.,  wfiich  were 

IWt  in  the  po8ses;^ioa  of  his  fallicr  by  the  acl  [liisseJ  in  the 
37th  year  of  Henry's  reign.  Thus  ar-t  \v;is  much  abused; 
for  thongh  one  prufeised  dhjert  of  u  was  the  encourai^e- 
ment  of  learning,  many  places  of  loaraiag  ucre  actually 
suppressed  under  it.  The  king,  homver,  afterwards 
fouodad  a  eoiuiderablc  nuuibur  gnnunMchooliw  whicb 
#till  Mist  snd  arc  popularly  known  w  Kin^  SdwsrdS 
School'^.  [BiRMiNCiiiAM,  ice]  fStn,pe*s  Erclesiiistical 
Memorials,  vols,  ii  ui. ;  Journal  of  Education, l'J.> 

In  1556,  in  the  rcij,'n  of  Queen  Mary,  a  hoy  cf  the  name 
of  William  Fetherstone,  or  Constable,  a  miiler's  son.  was 
lianvfed  at  Tshurn  for  eiving  himself  out  to  be  Edward  VI. 

.    EDWARD  TH£  BLACK  PKINCB.  [Eiwabd  III.1 
EDWARDS.  JONATHAN.  «u  Invb  at  Ewt  Windsor, 

iu  the  province  of  Connecticut,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1703. 
He  was  the  only  son,  amon?  eleven  rhildrcn.  uf  Tinioihy 
Edwards,  who  was  mini  t  r  il  1'  i  t  Windsor,  or  (as  it  was 
then)  the  eastern  parish  ot  Wiudsuj,  during  a  period  of 
sixty-three  years,  and  who,  being  a  learned,  exemplary,  and 
devout  man,  was  much  beloved  and  rwpected  by  his  flock. 
Until  the  age  of  thirteen,  Jansthaa  Was  educatetl  at  homo. 
H«  bogan  to  kam  Latin  when  six  years  old.  under  tho  cam 
of  his  ftther  and  alder  sisters,  all  of  whom  the  ftther  had 
made  proficients  in  that  language.  He  seems  to  have 
begun  writing  lettered  and  es»aays  at  a  very  early  age  ;  ami 
such  of  his  early  compositions  08  are  jireser^  od  hhuw  a  re- 
markable inquisitiveness  concerning  both  menial  aiul  natu- 
ral phenomena,  and  a  by  no  means  diiLiaptible  hkill  in 
explaining  them.  IVeaioeat  Dwi^ht,  his  biopapiwr.  has 
given  a  ftagment  written  by  him  in  the  bantertn|^  style, 
when  he  could  not  have  btcn  more  flian  twelve  )ears  old, 
against  some  oiiu  who  had  conUwided  for  the  materiality  of 
the  soul,  which  shows  considerable  wit,  reach  of  thought, 
and  power  of  expression.  There  is  also  preserved  on  enter- 
taining and  instructive  account  of  the  habits  of  spiders,  as 
olMored  by  himself,  which  was  written  before  be  was  thir- 
teen. He  was  also  led  Teiy  eariy  to  religious  medita- 
tion, and  imbued  with  a  deep  sense  of  religion.  He  says 
of  himseL",  in  an  account  of  his  religious  progress,  written 
later  in  life  for  the  benefit  of  his  children: — *T  had  a 
variety  of  concerns  and  exercises  about  my  soul  from  niy 
childhood  ;  hut  had  two  more  remarkal>leseastins  of  a^^akeIl- 
ing  before  1  met  with  that  change  by  which  I  was  brought 
to  those  now  dispositions,  and  that  neW  sense  of  things,  that 
I  have  ainoe  bad.  The  finl  time  was  when  I  was  a  bov. 
•ome  years  betbre  I  went  to  eollegc,  at  a  time  of  remarkable 
awakening  in  my  fnthi  r'-  foiitrrcgatioti.  I  w;is  then  very 
much  affected  for  Hiuny  moatlis,  and  concerned  about  the 
things  of  religion,  and  my  soul's  salvation  ;  and  was  abund- 
ant m  religious  duties.  I  used  to  pray  five  times  a-day  in 
secret,  antl  to  qpeod  flmdi  time  in  religious  conversation 
with  other  boys.  ....  I,  with  some  of  my  school- 
fellows,  joined  together,  and  built  a  booth  in  a  swamp,  in  a 
very  retired  sp<t,  fur  a  place  of  prayer.  And  besides  I  had 
particular  secret  places  of  my  uwii  in  the  woods,  where  I 
ust  (I  to  retire  by  myiaU^  in4  tra*  ftom  tiim  to  limo  mneli 
affected.' 

He  went  to  Yale  College,  in  Newhaven,  at  the  ago  of 
thirteen.  In  the  second  year  of  his  residence  at  the  college, 
when  unly  fourteen,  he  read  through  Locke's '  EsMiy  on  the 
Homao  understanding i*  and  Piesident  Dwigbt  fans  pub- 
lished some  of  his  notes  on  the  taipica  treated  of  in  the  essay, 
which  show  that  he  coidd  then  understand  and  appreciate  it. 
The  same  biographer  has  publi>hed  notes  on  the  natural  >ci- 
enoesaiid  on  iheolo^nr,  which  wereroUected  by  Edwardsdur- 
ing  his  stoy  at  college.  It  %va4  in  the  fourth  and  last  year  of 
his  eoUegiate  life  that  his  second  '  awakening*  took  place,  an 
awakening  which  waaspeedily  IbUowed  by  a  seeond  lelapee. 
*  But  in  proeess  cf  thne,*  he  observes  in  eontinoation  what 
has  been  already  quoted,  *  my  cotis  ittions  vmd  affections  wore 
off;  and  I  entirely  lost  all  those  Affect jns  ajid  delights, 
and  left  off  secret  prayer,  at  least  as  to  any  constant  per- 
formance uf  it;  and  returned  like  a  d«>g  to  his  vomit,  and 
went  on  in  the  ways  of  sin.  Indeed  iwas  at  times  very 
uneasy,  especially  towards  the  latter  part  of  my  time  at 
college ;  wben  it  pleased  God  to  seiae  ma  with  a  fdeurisy, 
in  wluah  ha  bnnigikt  me  nigh  to  iba  gnve,  and  shook  me 
over  the  pit  of  hell.  And  yet  it  was  Aft  long  after  cry  re- 
covery befjre  I  fell  again  into  my  old  ways  of  sin.  His 
Anal  and  ontire  coQVtfsion  took  plaoi  shortly  after  bis 
taking  hia  B^  kgna^  ki  Septamher,  im.  Xte  cfaiaf 


symptom  of  his  *  oonversion*  is  thus  desenoed  by  him : — 
'  From  my  childhood  up,  mv  mind  had  been  fbll  of  objections 
against  the  doctrine  of  God's  sovereignty  in  choo^int,'  whom 
he  would  to  eternal  life,  and  rejecting  whom  he  pleased; 
leavini:  them  eternally  to  periah,  and  be  e\ erlasim^ly  tor- 
mented m  hell.  It  used  to  appear  hke  a  homble  doctrine 
to  me ;  but  I  remember  the  time  very  well  wben  I  seemed 
to  be  eonvinced,  and  fullv  satiaited,  as  to  this  sovecetgatf  of 
Ckid.  and  his  justice  in  tnoa  eternally  disposing  of  men  ae- 

cordinp  to  his  .  .  i  rr-.L^i  pleasure  And  there  has  been 

a  wonderful  alteroiiuu  in  my  mind  with  respect  to  the  doc- 
trine of  God's  soverei^^nty,  from  that  day  to  this;  .so  that  I 
scarce  ever  have  found  so  much  the  ruting  of  an  objection 
against  it  in  the  moat  aheolttte  sense,  in  God  showing  mercy 
to  whom  he  will  show  mercy,  and  hardening  whom  he  wilL 
God's  absolute  sovereignty  and  jnatteSb  with  respect  to 
salvation  and  damnation,  is  what  my  mind  seems  to  rest 
as.sured  of,  as  much  a.s  of  anything  that  I  see  with  my 
eyes ;  at  least  it  is  so  at  times.' 

Edwards  stayed  at  college  two  years  after  taking  his  B.A. 
degree,  preparing  fur  the  ministry..  In  August,  1722,  he 
went  to  New  York,  having  been  invited  by  the  English 
Presbyterians  in  that  town  to  come  among  them  as  their 
minister.  His  diary  records  constant  religious  meditations 
during  his  eight  months'  stay  at  New  York ;  and  on  the 
12th  oT  January,  17'23,  ho  relates  that  he  solemnly  dedicated 
hiin.stdf  to  Gixl.  '  I  made  a  solemn  dedication  of  mvself  to 
G<m1,  and  wrote  il  down,  i^ivinj;  up  myself,  and  all  that  I 
had,  to  God ;  to  be  for  the  future  in  no  respect  my  own ;  to 
act  as  one  that  liad  no  right  to  himself  in  any  resperU*  He 
left  New  York  in  April.  1723.  and  letunied  home.  In 
September  of  the  same  year  he  took  Ins  M.A.  degree,  and 

shortly  after  he  was  cno>^en  tutor  of  Yale  Co11e;:e.  Two 
years  after  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Northampton,  in 
Massachusetts,  to  assist  his  maternal  grandfather,  thi?  Rev. 
Solomon  Stoddi.rd.  m  the  ministry;  and,  bavuig  resigned 
his  tutorship,  he  was  ordained  colleague  to  his  grandfather 
at  Northampton  in  February,  1727,  in  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.   Shortly  after,  he  married. 

Between  the  time  of  his  going  to  New  York  and  his 
settlement  at  Nortliampton,  Edwards  wrote  oat  seventy  re- 
solutions, which  he  kept  before  him  as  his  guide-i  thr«)Uf;ii 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  They  are  published  in  President 
Owiglit's  Life.  Tlu  y  mostly  refer  to  the  governing  of  fail 
morals  and  the  perfonuance  of  religious  exercises. 

He  remain'eQ  at  Northampton,  first  as  assistant  to  bis 
grandfather,  and,  after  hia  gmndlbther'a  deatbt  «a  nle 
minister,  Ibr  twenty-three  years.  He  was,  all  thk  while, 
indefatigable  in  tlie  discharge  of  his  duties  as  minister, 
and  diligent  lu  self- improvement.  He  was  an  effective 
preacher,  and  acquireil  much  fame  on  the  occasion  of 
a  very  general  revival  m  the  years  1 740  and  1 741 :  ministvra 
and  congrei^ations  from  all  ports  of  New  SnglaiMl  applkd 
to  Edwards'^ibr  assistaiKie,  and  soUoiled  him  to  aaiB«  among 
them  and  preeeh.  It  was  at  the  time  of  this  revival,  ana 
in  order  l«  moderate  men's  zeal,  that  he  wrote  his  treatise 
on  '  Religi(»us  Affections.'  \  revival  had  previously  taken 
place  in  his  own  parish  of  N  i; ; ;  liniiiplon,  in  1  734  ;  an  ac- 
count of  whiota  was  at  the  time  publi;>hod  by  him»<;lf  under 
the  title,  '  A  faithful  narrative  of  the  surprising  work  uf 
God.  in  the  conversion  of  many  hundred  souls  in  North- 
ampton.' 

On  the  22nd  of  June,  1750.  B4waids  waa  dismiiied  ino- 

miniously  from  bis  eharge  at  Northampton.    Re  nad 

olTcnded  a  large  and  inftueiitial  p  ut  nflns  cungri'iTalion,  r«o 
less  tliaii  six  years  previously,  by  lasting  some  very  active 
and,  as  they  appearetl.  arbitrar)  measures  in  coiistNjuence 
of  a  reported  circulation  of  obscene  books  among  the 
younger  members  of  his  flock.  He  w  as  openly  resisted  in 
ilia  attampta  to  make  a  miUie  «tample  of  the  oflbaden ; 
and  ftom  that  time  his  influence  over  ais  flock  was  graetly 

weakened.  But  the  cau.sc  of  the  fin.il  rupture  between 
himself  and  his  Hock,  and  of  his  disraisml,  was  a  different 
one.  It  was  a  refusal  to  a^linii  unconverted'  persons,  or 
(in  other  words)  persons  who  either  cuuld  or  would  not 
say  that  they  had  really  embraced  Christianity,'to  a  par- 
ticipatio.t  in  the  sacrament.  The  citstom  of  admitting 
such  pernna  had  heen  introdtMed  by  his  ^adeeeasor,  and 


not  without  opposition;  and  now.  after  U 
been  established  some  time,  a  fiercer  opposition  was  raised 
by  on  attempt  to  get  nd  of  it.  On  Ed  -i  u  U  fii-st  announce- 
meul  of  bis  disapprobation  of  the  custum,  and  of  his  detw- 
*'  "  toepdi^toditiaiswdiwai  — '  ' 
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for.   This  was  in  tno  sphug  of  1 744 ;  and  the  oz  intarven- 

itig  years  having  been  spent  in  continual  disputes,  and  fruit- 
less atlempU  U)  t-ftcct  a  recoiitiliatiun,  he  was  dismiswd  in 
1750.  A  oiiunci!  liad  l>ecii  atipomted,  coii.sistini^  of  wu 
iieighbounng  ininisture,  to  adjuoicate  between  Edward.^  aiid 
hi^^ock ;  and  this  council  detcnninod  by  a  majority  of  one, 
*  tlMt  it  ia  «nndi!0nt  that  tb»  jpMtocal  reUtioii  betweea  Mr. 
Ed««rds  uio  hb  ebureh  be  nDDwdiately  dinoWed.  if  the 

people  still  pi  r  i  t  in  rk^iring  it.*  On  its  beint;  put  to  the 
people,  mure  tiian  i«o  LuuJted  voted  for  his  di.stms.sal,  and 
only  twenty  against  it. 

In  August,  1761,  Kd wards  went  as  ntt^ionury  to  tlie 
Indians  at  Stockbridge.  a  town  in  the  western  part  of  Mas- 
teiehusettk  Bay,  having  been  applied  to  for  the  purpose  by 
tlw  BostoQ  OommiaaMmen  for  Indian  Affairs,  and  naving 
nisd  received  an  invitation  from  the  inhabitants  of  Stock- 
bridge.  Here  he  had  much  leisure;  and  it  was  during  his 
stay  at  Stockbridge  tiiat  he  wrote  his  Inq  .iiy  into  the 
Freedom  of  the  Will,  and  his  Trcatiso  on  Oiiginal  Sin. 
The  first  of  these  works,  and  that  un  wiucii  his  fame  chiefly 
reslsi  was  written  in  nine  months,  and  was  published  in 
1754.  In  1757  bo  was  chosen,  without  any  solicitation  on 
lis  part,  and  much  to  his  isurprise,  pmaidoDt  of  PHuoeton 
College,  New  Jersey.  Having  after  aotne  deliberation  nc- 
ccptea  the  appointment,  he  went  to  Prin'x-ton  in  January, 
1738,  and  was  instalU'ii  president.  He  died  of  thi.-  small- 
pox on  tliL'  'J2nd  of  the  fullowing  March. 

It  may  be  inferred,  from  the  account  which  wo  have 
given  of  his  life,  that  the  charaetev  «f  Jonathan  Bdinrds 
wiB  amuMDtly  estimable.  He  «■»  an  iudiuinouii^  meek, 
oMMcientioin,  kind,  and  jnat  man.  In  religion  be  ma  a 
Calvin  ist;  and  his  principal  work,  that  on  the  Will,  was 
whttea  m  defuiici;  of  the  Calvinistic  views  on  that  subject 
and  against  those  entertained  by  Arminiaus. 

Edwards's  chief  works  are.  1.  'A  Treatise  concerning 
Rdigioiu  Affections ;'  i.  *  An  Inquiry  into  the  modern 
prerailing  ncAions  respecting  that  Freedom  of  the  Will 
whicb  is  supposed  to  be  essential  to  Moral  Agency,  Virtue 
and  Vice,  Reward  and  Punisluaeut,  Praise  and' Blame;' 

3.  *  The  Great  Christian  Doctrine  of  Original  Siri  defended ; 
'Xtntainini^  a  Reply  to  the  Objections  of  Dr.  John  Taylyr ;' 

4.  'The  History  o*'  Redemption;*  5.  *  A  Dissiriation  con- 
cerning the  end  for  which  God  created  the  WurM;'  aii'l 
6.  *  A  DiaKrtation  coacerniog  the  true  luture  of  Christian 
Virtnvu*  IThe  thiw  iiat  trans  mn  publiabad  alter  hia 
death. 

Th«  beat  and  moat  oonpkto  edition  of  Edwards's  works  is 

that  wilted  by  President  Dwight,  in  10  volumes.  There  is 
:il-o  an  edition  in  U  volumes,  published  in  J..<uiuluii,  1817. 
The  *  Inouiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Will'  has  lately  hwii  | 

Subliaheu  separately,  with  an  Introduoloiy  Essay  by  Mr. 
^lor,  tha  author  of  'Tha  Natuial  Histoiy  ^  Snthu- 


BDWAROS.  BRYAN,  tin  hiHorian  of  the  British 

West  India  colonies,  was  bom  at  Westburv,  in  Wiltshire, 
May  21,  1743.  Family  dLstrus->ses  caused  hirn,  towards  the 
end  of  l/d'J,  io  go  to  Jamaica,  where  he  was  most  kmdly 
received  by  hii>  mother's  brother,  2jaehary  Bayly,  a  rich, 
generous,  and  enlightened  planter,  who,  seeing  the  young 
roan's  fondness  for  boolui  and  thinking  well  of  his  talents, 
engaged  a  tutor  to  nsido  with  him.  His  early  instruction 
had  been  confined  to  reading,  writin$i(,  and  the  French  and 
English  languages;  and  bis  studios  in  Jamaica,  by  his 
own  account,  were  slight  and  desultory  :  still  w  e  may  fairly 
iai-nbe  to  them  no  small  share  in  pre.'ierving  him  fniin  thai 
intellectual  listh  ssness  into  which  Europeans  sent  out  m 
early  life  to  tropical  climate  are  apt  to  fall.  At  this  period 
tlie  autobiography  prefixed  to  the  second  and  later  oditioQs 
of  his  *  Hiatarjr  of  the  Wsat  Indiaa*  ends ;  and  the  accounto 
given  of  his  nnuuning  life  are  eKtranoty  seantv.  It  ap- 
|hears  liowever,  that  in  due  time  he  succeeded  to  his  uju  ie's 
estate,  became  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  an  actiic  nittDber 
of  the  House  of  Assembly.  In  1784  he  pubhslied  a 
pamphlet  in  opposition  to  the  government  policy  of  limit- 
ing the  trade  between  the  West  Indies  and  the  Uitited 
Stalaa  to  Boyish  bottoms,  in  which  ha  maintains  that 
*  effan  tho  weUhn  of  the  planter  coneilTB  frith  the  hmour 
(if  government  and  the  interests  of  humanity,  in  wishing 
f  ir  the  total  abolition  of  tho  slavc-trudu ;'  an  opinion  which 
he  rl^canted  after  the  subject  of  the  slave-traae  hntl  been 
brought  beibre  puiUaiaeui.  In  1791  ho  went  to  St.  Do- 
mingo, on  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection  of  the 
•nd  aoq^ticad  the  watarials  Cor  his  'Historioai 


Survey"  of  ^at  island,  published  in  1797.   Afterwards  be 

rLtnoved  to  England,  wheie,  in  179f),  we  find  Ilim  M.P. 
fur  CJraiupumid,  which  lie  repre!»euted  until  his  death,  July 
15.  1800. 

His  princinal  work,  the  '  History,  Civil  and  Ecclesiastte, 
of  the  British  Colonies  in  tlie  West  Indies,'  was  published 
in  1 793.  It  treats  of  th«  histoiy,  constitution,  and  political 
relatiom  towards  Britain,  oi  these  colonies ;  the  manners 

and  dispositions  of  the  inhabitants,  ospecially  the  nei^rcx.-s  ; 
the  mode  of  agriculture,  and  produce.  It  is  a  valuable 
coiitrihulioii  to  our  literature.  The  style  is  soracwhat  aiu- 
biUous.  but  lively  and  attractive;  the  matter  varied  and 
interesting.  The  author  enters  largely  into  the  qmatisB 
of  the  slave-trade,  the  crnel^  of  whioi  he  doea  not  attempt 
to  deny,  though  he  w  warm  in  defence  of  the  plantars 
against  the  charges  of  cruelty  brouicht  against  them  in 
England  ;  hut  hi>  arjiuments  are  evidently  tinctured  by  the 
feelint:  that,  lamentable  as  it  may  Ih%  sla\es  must  he  had. 
Mr.  Edwardii  has  the  merit  uf  having  carried  a  law  to  pre. 
vent  cruelties  to  which  slaves  in  Jamaica  were  at  laait 
legally  oiqiosed,  whatever  the  piaotioe  midit  bew 

Thaoditknof  181S  eontains  also  the  fibtoiy  of  8t  Do* 
roingo,  proeeedinga  of  the  governor,  &c.,  in  regard  to  the 
Maroon  negroes  (1796),  a  continuation  of  the  history-  down 
to  lliat  time,  and  one  or  two  other  jiiet^s  by  Other  li  n  ;  Is 

EDWIN,  kint;  of  Northumbi-ia,  was  the  son  of  Klla,  who 
appeai-8  to  ha\e  reisfni;d  in  that  kin^jdom  from  about  a.D. 
65!)  to  &m.  On  the  death  of  Ella,  the  tfrnme  was  seized 
by  EdilfVid^  or  Etbilfrith,  the  husband  of  his  daughter 


Aooa,  and  Bdwin,  an  inlhnt,  of  only  thna  nan  old^ 
oonvejred  to  the  eomrt  ofCadvan,  the  king  of  North  Wales. 

Edilfrid  on  this  made  war  upon  Cadvan,  and  defcaterl  him 
near  Chester,  on  which  occasion  it  is  said  that  12iio  monks 
of  the  monastery  of  Banter,  w  ho  had  assembled  on  a  neigh- 
bouring hill  to  offer  up  their  prayers  for  the  success  of 
Cadvan,  were  put  to  death  by  IM  pagan  victor.  After 
this  Bdwin  wanderad  about  tx  some  Tears  till  he  was.  «t 
last,  received  and  protected  by  Redwald,  king  of  the  Beat 
Angles.  It  appears  tohnvi^  licrn  while  resident  liere  that  he 
married  Cvn-iiburgha,  tlio  Jaui^hler  of  Ceorl.  kinic  of  Mercia. 
Edilfhd,  however,  who  had  made  himself  by  his  militun.' 
success  very  formidable  to  oil  the  neighbourmg  pnnces, 
still  pursuetl  him,  and  partly  by  threats,  partly  by  promises* 
had  nearly  induced  Redwald  to  give  him  up,  when  (by  a 
miracttlous  inlaffpoaUion,  as  Bede  would  bavo  us  believe) 
more  generous  eounads  pravoiled,  and  the  East  Anglian 
king  determined  to  heave  the  hostility  of  Edilfrid.  Redwald 
is  the  fifth  in  the  list  of  the  Bretwaloos,  or  supreme  kings 
of  Britain,  as  -jiven  by  Bede  ;  and  a,<«  he  succeeded  Etbcl- 
beri  of  Kent,  who  died  in  a.d.  610,  he  probably  now  held 
that  dignity.  The  consequence  of  ids  refusal  to  deliver  up 
Edwin  was'  a  war  with  Edilfrid;  they  met  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Idel  in  Nottiiigfaaniahife  in  ajo.  617,  and  in  n  giant 
battle  whioh  was  there  Aniiiiht  BdilfHd  was  deftated  and 
slain.  His  children,  of  wbt.m  i!!><  r.ames  -  if  mx  nre  r»?.M'n?ed, 
lied,  and  Edwin  ascended  ihc  ilin)iie  oi  .Noriliumbiia.  His 
valour  and  abilities  eventually  acouired  for  him  great 
power.  On  the  death  of  his  friend  Kedwald,  a-d.  624,  he 
was  acknowledged  ta  bis  successor  in  the  dignity  of  Bret> 
welda;  and  two  yaan  after  he  made  war  upon  the  powor- 
fal  stale  of  Waaaaic  whose  kinir  Cofaihditt  ia  aemned  of 
havinc  attempted  to  take  him  off  by  assassination,  and  re 
dttcea  it  for  the  moment  to  subjection,  though  it  does  not 
a)i]>ear  that  he  retained  his  conouost.  Bede  aflHrms  that 
his  sovereignty  extendefl  m'er  all  tne  English,  exoeptinp  only 
the  pe<Ji)le  of  Kent,  and  that  ho  also  subjected  to  his  domi- 
nions all  the  Britons,  and  the  Islands  of  Man  and  Angle 
say.  It  is  pibbaUe  that  he  was  accounted  the  leading 
power  among  the  aovareiena  of  Britain  in  hia  time^  Bede 
says  that  he  was  addrasBM  bv  Pope  Boniftee  as  *Rbx  A ng- 
lorum.*  The  event  for  which  his  reign  in  Northuuil  r  d  U 
ehtorty  memorable  is  the  introduction  of  Christiamiy  into  , 
that  kingdom.  The  legend  is  related  it  iji  L\it  !<  nf,'th  by  Bede 
in  the  second  book  of  his  History.  Of  the  dreams  or  visions, 
the  prophecies,  and  the  supernataml  viiitatiims,  which 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  it,  it  ia  impossible  to  make 
anything  in  the  absence  of  all  other  testimony  except  that 
of  the  crcdulotis  historian ;  but  the  result  appears  to  have 
been  brought  about  by  the  exertions  of  edwin's  second 
wife,  BdUberga,  the  daui^htor  of  Augustine's  patron,  Eilu?l 
bmt  king  of  Kent,  and  of  Paulinus,  a  Roman  missionary 
whom  she  hod  bi-eii  allowed  to  bring  with  her  from  bet 
Mhet'a  court.  Bdwin  had  long  stooa  out  a^Miiet  the  pes  - 
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muaimii  of  his  queen  and  Pudfarai ;  hut  hit  ewnpe  from 
t])e  atteiii»t  against  his  life  by  tho  king  of  We&sex,  and  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  happoa;;ig  Bimullaneouiily,  powurfully 

alli'ctod  bim,  rind  Ivlilbergn  and  her  chaplain,  taking  ad - 
VituiEige  uf  titm  mutiient  of  emotion,  prevailed  with  him  to 
call  a  tne<!ting  of  his  wilan  to  discuss  the  quo^tiDU  of  the 
two  rehgiouii.  When  the  nobility  of  Nortbuoibria  u»- 
sembkd,  Coiffi.  tlie  high  priest,  was  hiniMlf  the  llllt  to 
liioiiHe  hit  ditfaelief  in  the  deities  he  had  been  aeeactoiBed 
to  MTVe.  This  ended  the  dispute ;  the  ehicf  temnle  of  the 
idols,  which  stood  at  a  ]>!ac  (>  still  culled  Godmumlnuin  (that 
is,  the  liainlttt  of  the  ciu  losuio  uf  the  Gu<l»,  wus  |irofaned 
and  !iet  the  to  hy  the  haixl  of  Ciutli :  liie  kin^,'  and  all  the 
ebief  men  of  tho  country  o(Fer«d  ihemiielvcd  to  be  baptixed, 
and  the  commonalty  soon  followed  their  cxam]deb  PtUllinus 
wai  made  biahop  of  Northumbriaj  bia  raatdanoe  being  esta- 
bluhed  at  York,  in  eonfbnnitv  with  the  destgn  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  when  tho  original  mission  to  Kiii;land  was  ar- 
raiii^ed  The  ar(  hiL'|)is<!opol  dignity  was  .soon  at'ier  conferred 
upon  Paulinus  ijy  Pope  ilononus.  Edwin  huwever  diil  not 
long  sur*  ive  these  event.s.  The  Mercians,  under  their  Kln^ 
Penda,  revolted  against  the  supremaey  elaimed  by  North- 
umbria;  and  amwr  wbiob  ame  in  eonaaqoeiuie  was  ended 
en  the  Itth  of  October,  *9S»  by  a  b*ttle  Anight  at  Heath- 
field,  or  Hatfield,  in  Yorkshire,  in  which  Edwin  was 
defeated  by  Penda  and  his  ally  Ceadwalla.  king  of  North 
WalfiH,  and  lost  at  tince  his  kin<idora  ami  his  life.  His 
eldest  son  was  ^laiit  ai  (he  .same  time;  another,  whom  hu 
aUu  had  by  his  first  wife,  was  aAerwards  put  to  death  by 
Penda;  and  Edilberga,  with  her  cliildron  and  Paulinus, 
wiu  compelled  to  tly  to  the  court  of  her  brother  in  Kent. 
Oq«  of  Edwin's  daughters,  Eanflod,  afterwarda  married 
Osvio,  a  son  of  Bdilfrid,  who  mounted  the  throne  of  North- 
umliria  ill  G-iJ  and  leiLrned  till  670.  lie  defeuted  Penda, 
and  rcgaine<l  the  titk»  of  Brel\\alda,  which  Edwin  had  first 
brought  into  his  hou.M'. 

EDWY,  called  the  Fair,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  was 
the  eldaat  of  the  two  sons  of  Edmund  I.,  but,  being  only  in 
hia  aeranlh  or  eighth  year  at  hia  Ihthar'a  death  in  946,  he 
and  his  brother  Bdgar  were  aet  aside  Ibr  the  preaent  in 

fa\inir  of  their  uncle  Edred.  On  Edred's  dcrith  in  55 j, 
Kdwy  hei  ame  king,  lUid  hks  hroilu-r  appears  to  have  been  ul 
tile  same  timu  appointed  suhiei^Lilus  of  Mercia.  About  two 
years  tUter,  the  Mercians  and  Nortitumbrians  rosn  in  revolt, 
Witt  Edgar  aa  their  leader,  and  a  war  ensued,  which  ter- 
minated in  an  accoement  between  the  two  biothera  that 
Bdwy  shoald  reMn  the  country  to  the  aottth  of  thoThamea, 
and  that  Edgar  should  bo  acknowledged  king  of  all  England 
to  the  north  of  that  ri%-er.  In  this  revolt  Edgar,  a  mere 
b<jy,  "tx'ins  to  have  been  an  instiunient  in  the  hands  of  th»; 
clerical  party,  whom  Edwy  had  made  his  eneuucsi  ahuost 
from  the  moment  of  his  aeoeuion.  In  whatever  it  was  that 
the  quand  begBtt»  it  aoon  led  to  the  diamiaaal  of  Dunstan 
and  hiafrienditWho  had  acquired  so  great  an  aicendancy 
in  the  government  in  the  reign  of  the  prooedin^  king.  Tho 
writers  upon  whotn  we  are  dependent  for  tlie  history  of  this 
period  were  all  monks,  and  their  testimony  is  to  be  cau- 
tiously rei'eiNo<l ;  hut  still  it  is  probable  ennugh  that  they  had 
too  mueli  t^Tumul  fur  their  aocount^,  which  all  concur  in 
roprv^nting  Kdwy  as  a  prince  of  the  most  diaaoiute  tuan- 
ncrs,  and  the  kingdom  as>  given  up  to  onurossioa  and  anarchy 
under  hia  rule.  The  tragical  atory  of  Klgiva,  a*  eommooiy 
told,  b  fttmflhv  to  moat  teaden.  Edwr  b       to  have 

married  this  lady,  thoniih  they  were  related  within  the  pro- 
lubitod  degrees,  nml  to  have  incurred  the  enmity  of  the 
ecclesiastics  by  that  violation  ol"  canonical  law  more  than  by 
any  other  part  of  his  conduct.  On  the  day  of  his  corona- 
tioilt  Dnnstau  tore  him  rudely  from  tho  arms  of  Elgiva,  to 
whoee  apartment  he  bad  leiired  fitom  the  drunken  rereliy 
of  the  neat;  Dink!tan*a  friend,  atebbiahop  Odo.  aubte- 
qu^>iit]y  hrotco  into  one  of  thu  roynl  houses  with  a  party  of 
soldu  is.  and,  carrjing  off  t!ie  lady,  had  her  conveyed  to 
Ireland,  after  having  disfigured  her  by  seanuii;  her  tace  with 
a  red-hot  tron  ;  and  when  wme  time  after  she  ventured  to 
return  to  England,  some  of  the  archbishop's  retainers  seized 
her  agnn,  and  |mt  her  to  death  by  the  barbarona  process  of 
cutting  the  tdnlewB  of  her  le^  with  their  awoms.  Thia 
atory  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  eome  controeway,  and 
the  defence  of  Dunstan  and  Odn  has  been  undertaken  by 
Dr.  Lingard,  who  docs  not  however  deny  the  main  f.u  ts  of 
the  rotiduct  impnte«l  to  theiii.  '  Ham-striiiguig,'  he  says, 
•  was  I  ■t  il  1  but  not  unusual  mode  oC  punishment  in  that 
age.*   He  baa  bowewr  made  it  probable  that  the  lady, 


whose  name  seems  to  have  boen  Etlidgiva,  was  not  tike 
wife  but  the  miatma  of  Edwy ;  and,  that  being  the  ease,  he 
contends  that  Odo  was  justified,  first,  in  sending  her  to 
Ireland,  by  a  law  of  king  Edw  ard  the  Elder,  w  hi  h  dec  lartid 
that  '  if  a  kiiiiMm  whore-<iuean  be  fuund  in  aii)  piacu.  men 
shall  drive  lier  out  of  the  n^alui ;'  and  then  in  having  licr 
put  to  death  on  her  return,  inasmuch  as  *  ho  bclicvos ,  that, 
eooording  to  the  stem  maxims  of  Saxon  jtiriiprudonce,  a 
panon  returning  without  Mmiasion  from  banishment 
might  be  exeentad  withoat  the  formality  of  a  trial.*  For 
the  full  discu-sion  the  reader  is  referred  to  IJn^'urd's  Anli- 
quili«Ji  of  t/is  Anslo- Saxon  Churrh  ;  Liii^ard  a  Hmlnry  if 
Ertsltmrl;  Lingard'.s  rindtration  of  kit  Uittory,  8vo.,18'27  ; 
Letter  to  Francu  Jeffrey,  Esq.,  by  John  Allen,  Esq.,  6vu., 
1827;  and  the  articles  on  Dr.  Ljngard's  two  works  in  tho 
Edinburgh  Review,  ml.  xxv.,  pp.  S46-354,  and  voL  zliL, 
pp.  1-31 ;  both  in  tfiat  letter  acknowledged  to  be  by  Mr. 
Allen. 

Edw)  died  in  958,  within  a  ycj^i  ulter  the  pacification 
with  his  brother.  It  is  dithcult  to  say  whether  the  expres- 
sions of  the  chroniclers  imply  that  he  was  murdered,  or  only 
that  he  died  of  a  broken  neaiC  Edgar  now  beeame  sole 
king. 

EBCKHOUT.  GBRBRANT  VANTOII,  bom  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1621,  was  a  disciple  of  Rembrandt,  whose  man- 
ner of  designing,  colouring,  and  pencillihg,  he  imitated  with 
■>iich  felicity,  tliat  it  is  d.tficult  to  dislininnsh  some  of  his 

Iiaintings  from  those  ot  his  master;  and  lie  rather  excelled 
nm  in  the  extremities  of  his  fl^'ures.  His  principal  em- 
ployment was  for  portraits,  m  which  he  was  admirablv,  and 
he  especially  surpassed  ail  his  contemporaries  in  the  power 
of  portmyiii^  the  mind  in  tlie  countenance.  His  master- 
piece waa  the  portiut  of  hk  own  ftither,  which  astonished 
even  Rembrandt. 

But  though  his  excellence  in  portraits  brought  him  con- 
tinual oin|>luyment  m  that  branch,  he  f,'rcatly  preferred 
painting  historical  subiecL^,  in  which  lie  was  equally  auc 
ces.sful.  His  composition  is  rich  and  judicious;  and  hia 
diatiibntioa  of  light  and  ihade  exoeUent.  Hia  baofc-gioiiiida 
are  in  general  dearer  and  brighter  then  thoee  of  Rem- 
brandt :  and  lie  was  by  far  tile  best  disciple  of  that  master 
on  the  other  hand,  it  mu^t  be  alhjwetl  that  he  shared  in  his 
delects,  i)eiiig  incorrect  in  his  drawint;.  deticient  in  elegance 
and  grace,  and  negligent  of  c-ostume.    He  diad  in  1674. 

EECKHOUT,  ANTHONY  VANDER,  was  bom  » 
Bruaaela  in  1656.  It  ia  not  known  under  whom  be  atluiied ; 
hut  he  went  to  Italy  with  Ua  brother-iU'law.  Lewia  Deyaler, 
a  very  eminent  artist,  and  painted  in  conjunction  Tvith  him 
during  his  residence  abroad ;  Dcyster  painiiui;  the  (iifures, 
and  Keckhout  '.li  ti  i  t  md  flowers;  yet  there  was  sucii  a 
bttriuony  in  thuir  style  uf  colourinfand  touch,  liiat  their 
vrorks  appear  to  be  all  b^  one  hand.  Though  be  was  received 
with  gretit  marks  of  distinction  on  his  return  to  Brusselai 
and  appointed  to  an  heoouiable  office,  he  waa  reaolved  to- 
leatra  hia  frinnds  and  country,  and  the  brilliant  prospects 
which  he  had  befbre  him,  in  order  to  return  to  Italy,  in- 
tending; to  spend  there  the  remainJur  of  his  days.  The 
vessel  iiowever  chancH  to  touch  at  Lisbon,  and  he  was  in- 
duccfl  to  stop  in  that  city.  His  jiictures  sold  at  excessively 
high  prices;  and  he  had  made  so  many  sketches  of  fine 
fruit  and  flowers  in  Italy,  that  he  had  sufficient  for  all  hia 
fhtnna  eompoaitions,  in  which  he  arranged  them  with  in- 
finite variety  and  great  taate.  He  had  not  been  above  two 

years  in  Lisbon,  when  a  young  lady  of  quality  and  la.re;f 
fortune  luarried  him.  Unhappily  hi*  success  and  hu»  wcalili 
excited  the  envy  of  some  miscreants,  who  shot  him  a.s  he 
was  taking  an  airing  iii  his  carriage.  The  assassins  were 
never  diseoverod. 

EECLOO.  A  town  and  oommune  in  Eaat  Fhmder% 
aitnated  en  the  high  road  between  Bmgae  and  Ghent, 
al>o\it  nine  miles  north-west  from  Client  Eecloo  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  and  contains  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  cotton  stufl's,  of  soap,  tobacco,  and  hut-,  brew- 
eries, distilleries,  tanneries,  oil-mills,  and  salt  rifincries. 
The  weekly  market  fur  grain  is  the  largest  and  best  fro* 
quented  in  the  province.  The  town  containa  980  hotttHb 
mostly  W«ll  built ;  there  nro  several  public  squaieai  and  Ae 
atreeta  are  well  paved.  It  has  two  churfJiea,  a  town-hall, 
an  antient  convent,  and  eight  aohoola.  The  population  a 
8.150. 

EEL.  [MtR.tNinK.] 

EFKENDI  IS  a  Turkish  word,  whicii  sigmlies  '  jMaster, 
liooiieur,'  and  is  subjoined  aa  «  title  of  respect  to  the  nimie 
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person*,  ««pe*iallv  fn  i1in»e  of  learned  nu-ri  tui'l  (.'fcli'-  i 
»taatic8>  e.  g.  Omar  kfendt,  Ahmed  Bfendi,  ui  the  wauiu 
mafuier  in  which  is  plnced  aAcr  the  names  of  militarr 
uid  oonri  oflleen.  Tb«  word  Effendi  ooeurs  also  m  part  of 
ftimo  tttlM  of  particular  ofBeen,  as  EeU  i^^tndi,  the  title 
of  (lie  princi(ia1  secretary  of  state,  and  prune  niniater  of 
the  Oitnnum  empire,  which  is  properly  aa  ah1»r«viatlan  of 
/(V>K  (i/  iTo/AlA^  t* '  tlw  hMd  «r  ohiaf  of  aaeretiriM  or 
wrucrs.' 

EFFERVESCENCE  i<  tlie  rapid  (liHcnsiii,'i'in<'nt  uf  ;i 
gas  taking  niace  in  a  liquid  in  eoiuequence  of  cheoiiral 
action  and  decomnosition ;  it  is  nUMt  comnonly  applied 
to  the  eiMt  waaoeed  bjr  addini;  an  add  to  a  carbo- 
nate, br  IrTiten  nnmerout  babble*  oT  earbonio  aeid  gas 
rise  to  the  gnrfMrc  of  the  liquid,  and  f  irming  a  frothy 
head  burst  witli  n  lassinp  noise,  {""criiicntat :i»t»  is  act-um- 
panied  with  a  slower  kiiul  ol'  eiU-rvc-t'cuoc ; 
metals  ara  dissolved  in  acids,  ftiseous  malier  u  tre- 
qocntly  Ibmied  and  expelled  with  considerable  force. 
Ita  nature  depends  upon  that  of  the  add  and  metal  em- 
ployed :  thti*  when  dunted  sniphtirie  aeid  b  poured  u]>on 
iron,  the  cITervescencfi  k  owinir  to  the  escujio  fif  livdrogen 

f;as  from  the  decotnpa«ition  of  water  ;  when,  un  the  other 
iind.  dilute  nitrie  acid  is  poured  upon  eoppar,  nitrte  oxide 
gas  is  liberated. 

EFFLORESCENCE  is  the  property  by  which  cer- 
tain salts  containing  water  of  cryataltisation  lose  it,  and 
become  opaque  by  exposure  to  the  ttr;  in  «oine  rates, 
salts  which  ao  not  contain  much  water  preser\e  their  form, 
whilst  others  which  contain  n  lar^e  quantity  are  not  only 
rendered  i.ji  iji  c  !ii:t  I-im-  ih>"ir  iTyst:iIliiu'  fif^ure,  and  be- 
come po^^'K'.  y  \i\  eiliurt-iicence :  liucli  ure  sulphate  and  car- 
li^tliate  of  ^  da. 

The  eftlorcsceiicv-  of  some  salts  ttua  be  prevented  by  var- 
ni-shinc^nr  nilin<;  them.  It  has  alao  been  obioned  by  Pro- 
fessor Faraday  that  the  property  of  efflorescence  appMta  in 
some  eSMY  to  depend  upon  the  superficial  frncture  of  the 

rry-t.il:  (liu*;  lie  f  uind  that  crvstaJs  of  carbonulc,  plios- 
]ih.itc,  iind  5ii!]>h:itc  (if  snda.  haMii^  no  parts  of  their  suriures 
^iri>kiMi,  aii'l  p:ir<'t'iil!v  prc>i.TM'd  from  external  violencL-.  re- 
mained perfect;  but  upon  breakiiw  or  iwratcbing  their 
•urfiices  ctfionseeaee  be^  at  that  p«rt»  and  •ventoally 
extended  all  ever,  the  vp^iA. 

BOBBRT.  styled  die  Oieat.  king  of  the  West  Saxons, 
was.  accordinc;  to  the  Saxon  Clironiolc,  tho  son  of  Airh- 
raond,  whoM;  descent  trarcd  np  iliruugh  E>4i,  <ii  Kata, 
and  Koppa.  ti>  liiif^isil.  orlti^'ild,  llie  brother  of  the  j;reat 
lua,  and  tho  undoubted  descendant  of  Cerdir.  Tho  Chro- 
nicle states  Alchmond  to  have  reigned  in  Kent ;  but  this 
pointy  as  veil  as  the  whole  of  the  genealogy  of  Egbert, 
most  be  considered  as  doubtftiL  All  that  can  be  certainly 
affirmed  is,  that  he  was  of  tlic  blw>d  of  Cerdic,  and  that  he 
eventually  came  to  be  rugardcd  as  the  representative,  U  not 
the  <]nly  reinainini^'  malo  descendant,  of  that  founder  of  tho 
roysl  liouse  of  \Ve!»!sex.  When  Beohrtric,  or  Brihtric,  he- 
fame  king  in  "86,  Egbert,  then  very  young,  or  his  friends 
fur  bun,  had  claimed  the  throne.  Bribtiio  is  said  to  have 
soon  after  made  an  attempt  on  his  Ub,  upon  which  he 
took  refuge  at  the  court  of  OCa,  tho  ]K)werf\il  kinc;  of  Mer- 
eia.  After  a  short  time  however  be  lost  OfTa's  protection, 
on  Brihtric  marrying  Kadbingu,  tho  daui;hter  of  that  king. 
Egbert  then  Hed  to  France,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
Emperor  Charlemagne,  and  at  his  court  he  abode  till  the 
death  of  Brihtric  in  80U.  He  was  then  recalled,  and  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  witan  appointed  to  the  vacant  throne. 
WiUiamofMaloMbonr,  who  wrote  in  tho  twelfth  century, 
is  the  oniT  authority  ror  this  history  of  Egbert's  early  life. 
He  «a\s,  that  besides  other  ari'oin])li.shments  he  learned  ;lie 
art  of  war  under  Charlemagne,  ut  wliot>e  anaivb  he  tturved 
for  threo  years. 

At  tho  date  of  Egbert's  accession  tho  Saxon  states  in 
England  were  reduced  to  three  independent  sovereign- 
ties ;  N«ithmnbiia»  ooai|inbending  what  had  oceaaionally 
been  the  separate  kingdoms  of  Deira  and  Benriela;  Merda, 
which  had  reduced  to  subjection  Kent,  Essex,  and  East 
Anglia;  and  Wessex,  with  which  8us«iex  had  become  in- 
rv;rporatod.  Of  the.te  three  nowers,  Northumbria  was 
torn  by  internal  dissensions,  ana  probably  wax  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  its  independence  chielly  in  tin  nvalrv 
between  the  ether  two.  The  conquests  and  the  able  rule  of 
Ollh  howevur  bad  raised  Merrati  to  a  decided  pre^minenoc 
over  Wessex ;  and  at  this  time  the  Mercian  throne  was  f>ccii- 
pted  by  Cenwul^  who  was  w^  qoslified  to  wield  the  sceptre 


<T  OfTa.  ur.'l  who  had  even  extendi-d  ilie  lumtorv  which  he 
U^ti  mhertteti  from  that  king.  The  two  i>tait«  were  ut  war 
when  Egbert  became  kini;;  but  a  peace  was  soon  concluded' 
between  them ;  and  so  long  d»  Cenwulf  lived  Egbert  made 
no  attempt  at  conquest  over  any  part  of  Saxon  BnglandL 
For  the  first  nine  years  of  his  reign  indeed  he  scem.>i  not 
to  have  drown  his  sword.  He  Uicn  (ajx  609)  engaged 
in  war  against  the  alien  tribes  that  still  remained  nii>ub- 
ducd  in  the  west;  and  between  tliat  yeur  aud  hl4  he  is 
lecarded  to  have  subjugated,  or  at  least  overrun  and  re- 
duced to  temporar}'  submis.siou,  ail  COmwiU  (induding 
Devon)  and  South  Wales.  But  soon  after  the  dnth  M 
Cenwulf  in  819  we  find  him  entering  upon  a  new  cweer 
In  823  a  dispute  about  the  suecession  to  tne  Hereian  crown 
raise<!  the  E-e-t  An-iles  in  revult;  Egbert's  aid.  ui>i.ii  heing 
uj>p!u  d  t  ir,  was  reiiddy  given  to  the  insurgents ;  and  a  ^.real 
tmitlL'  ;oi  k  jslaec  at  '  EUerduue,'  suppuscd  to  he  Wdi.ni, 
which  ended  in  the  complete  defeat  ot  the  Meieian*. 
Es^cx  and  Kent  were  immediately  seize<l  by  Egbert,  or 
voluntarily  submitted  to  him.  The  East  Angles  in  the 
mean  time  he  professed  to  leave  independent;  and  Mercta 

iTs.  lf  he  did  iKit  think  vet  sttffieiently  wcnhenci!  to  In.-  at- 
tacked with  ell'eet.  .V  cuiitiinuuiei'  uf  ihe  di>l)u;i'  ahuut  tlie 
succession,  ImueMir,  and  another  revolt  of  the  East  Aiiiile* 
(which  ho  probably  luuieuted),  soon  produced  the  state 
of  things  he  waited  for.  In  ^2  7  ho  marched  against 
Mercia;  Wisla^  the  king.  tied,  on  bis  approach,  to  the 
monastery  bf  (>oyland;  but  soon  after  made  his  sub- 
mission, and  was  permitted  to  retain  his  kingdom  as  the 
vassal  or  tributary  of  E|;bert.  East  Angha  Egbert  appears 
to  hn\e  now  taken  umler  hi-  <i\ni  immediate  governmenl. 
He  lii  atbmied  by  Bcde  to  bavo  subjected  to  his  rule  all 
England  to  the  south  of  tbe  Ilumbcr.  Without  loss  of 
time  also  be  led  his  army  against  the  Norlhumbriaos; 
their  king  Eanred  offered  no  resistance,  but,  meeting 
Egbert  at  a  place  called  Dora,  to  the  north  of  the  H  umber, 
aeknowledgel  him  as  Bretwalda.  He  is  the  eighth  Saxon 
ktn<r  ^vho  IS  stated  to  have  acquired  this  digni^j  the  last 
was  ihe  Northumbrian  kin^'  Oswio.  [Rnwm,] 

In  the  last  year  of  the  rei^'ti  uf  Egbert  several  of  those 
descents  ot  tbe  Danes  or  northern  puaies  were  made  upon 
the  Bnglish  coasts,  which  prodnoed  so  much  public  ooii- 
ftiaian  and  ealamity  when  reaewed  in  the  timea  of  his 
son  and  bis  grandsoM.  In  83t  they  nvaited  the  Isle  of 
Shcp-per  :  and  next  year,  appearinij  with  a  fleet  of  five  iind- 
thiriy  sail  in  the  river  tfajt,  they  iande<l  and  delealed  a 
force  that  Egbert  sent  against  thL^ni.  When  they  returned 
howe>er  in  ($35,  and  landed  in  Cornwall,  Ibey  and  a  num- 
ber of  tbe  people  of  that  district  whom  they  had  induced  to 

«'n  them,  sustained  a  decMve  ovetthtow  Ihnn  the  Iting  of 
sssBX  in  person.  Bgbert  died  the  next  year,  after  a  fwgn 
of  thirtr-scvcn  yenr^  nnil  seven  months;  lea\in(j  his  do- 
minions betwe<.«ii  hiN  son  Etiielwulf  and  Alhelatane,  whom 
some  of  the  chroiiK  lors  make  tlieSMk»lrt]Mn  the  hKNher»of 
Bthelwulf.  [BTHB1.WI11.F.] 

Egbert  is  commonly  said  to  have  been  the  first  Anglo- 
Saxon  king  who  called  himaslf  king  of  the  An|^  or  of 
England ;  but  only  one  charter  is  known  t»  exist  fat  whieh 
he  IS  styled  Rex  Anglorum.  In  general  both  he  and  his 
successors  down  to  Alfred  inclusive  call  themselves  only 
kings  of  the  Wei>l  Saxon?.  And  although  E^^ImtI  asserted 
a  supremacy  over  the  other  statw.  which  remained  over 
aAer  with  his  kingdom  of  Wcssck.  it  is  to  be  recollected 
that  ho  did  not  incorporate  either  Metoie  or  Northumbria 
with  his  own  dominions.  It  does  iMt  appear  that  he  even 
assumed  to  himself  the  appointment  of  the  kings  of  those 
states.  The  roitrnm^  families  seem  to  have  continued  in 
po^ssion,  with  merely  an  acknowledpnient  of  lust  supra- 
mary  a.s  Rri;t  walda.    (8pe  Ttirnet-'s  A.  Stirom,  1.  422.) 

ECiEoN  (zoology  I,  Itissri's  name  lor  a  ^enus  of  macron- 
rous  decapods,  whose  characters  arc  generally  like  those  of 
Craveon  (shrimp),  but  with  t he  flrilovring  differences.  The 
fourtll  or  last  visible  joint  of  the  cxtcmid  jaw-^t  is  nearly 
twice  aa  large  as  the  preceding.  'i\wfeet  of  the  second  pair 
are  extremely  short,  slender,  and  didai  fylons  ;  those  of  tlie 
third  tuiii;,  very  slender,  and  terminated  by  a  single  nail  ; 
those  of  the  fourth  and  flftli  jiairs  larger,  and  ending  h\  a 
[  compressed  nad.  Tho  carapace  elongated,  cylindrical, 
spinous,  and  terminated  anteriyrly  by  a  small  ronfrum. 

The  extrane  brevity,  obaerves  Desmarest,  of  the  aaoond 
pair  of  feet,  and  the  rmigbness  of  tbe  earapaee,  ate  the  most 
remarkablo  of  these  differences:  but  lliev  du  not,  in  his 
opinion,  present  characters  sufhcient  for  the  establishment 
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of  R  genns.  Kxomplf,  Esf'nn  Inricaiut,  Risao  (cnjst.) ; 
I\mt(tphi!wi  apinomifi.  Leach.  (Sw  Trant.  Soc.  Lutn., 
t  xi.,  p.  .3.lt-,.  iiiul  Malar,  Brit.,  tab.  17  A.) 

Detcription. —  Carapare  supporiing  three  lonRitudinal 
duntelated  carina  above;  rostrum  very  short;  total  length 
•taoQi  an  ineh  tnd  a  halt  Locality,  coaats  of  £iigland» 
fhow  of  NiMv  ttifl  ths  Adriatie  Sm. 

The  term  F^fon  is  used  by  Denys  dc  Mootfiirt  fl»r  one 
of  the  Nummultte* — Numnulina,  D'Orbigny. 


E61R,  a  inmr  of  Bobamik.  which.  Mob  after  it  qnita  ttw 

Fichtelberg,  in  Ri-nr  \,  where  it  has  ita  source,  enters  the 
west  of  Bohemia  iiuhcnberp,  and  ftow»  eastwank  until 
it  reai'hes  Theresieiistiidi,  where  it  joins  the  Elbe:  from 
the  i>oint  of  tbeir  coi)tlu«;ncf  tiie  Elbe  becomes  navigable. 
The  length  of  the  Egor,  from  Hohenbcrg  to  Theresienstadr, 
ii  about  80  mika;  it  haa  a lUl  of  158 ft.  betiraen  the  fimn- 
tter  and  the  Blbo;  Hs  banks  are  high,  and  its  bed  ii  hard 
and  stony.  The  circle  of  Egor,  in  tlie  greater  circle  of 
Ellbogen,  in  Bohemia,  is  tliu  uiojtt  wea>tern  point  of  that 
kingdom;  it  contains  un  area  of  abont  108  aqnan  nilait 
and  about  24,00u  inhabitaaUi. 

EGER  (in  Bohemian  CHEB  or  CHEBBE)  ia  situated 
on  a  rocky  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of  tlie 
eame  nanei,  m  bQ"  i'  N.  Ut.  and  18* 24' Belong.  Infiirmer 
days  it  was  strongly  forlided;  but  moat  of  its  defences  have 
been  levelled,  and  the  ditchea  have  been  filled  up.  It  has 
about  800  houses  and  9600  inhabitants.  There  are  iH^'venil 
handsome  buildings  in  the  town,  among  w  hich  arc  the  dea- 
oonry  churcli,  six  other  churches,  the  spacious  town-liall, 
a  Dominican  and  a  Franciscan  monastery,  and  tlio  bar- 
racka,  formerly  a  Jesuits'  colle|;e>  Bger  has  likewise  a 
high  school  or  gymnaaium,  a  military  seminary  for  boys,  a 
head  nstumal  school  {haupt-tehu/tf),  two  hospitala,  an  in- 
firman',  and  an  orphan  asylum.  There  is  an  apartment  in 
the  burgoin:Lstor's  residence,  in  the  iuarkul-)jlace,  in  which 
the  celebrated  .\u»*riun  cuniniatider,  Wallenstein,  was  as- 
tasainated  in  the  year  1634;  and  m  the  town-hall  are  some 

Eintin(^  which  depict  the  violent  deaths  of  that  leader  and 
t  adbereafak  Im  roina  of  the  '  Steinhaua*  (house  of 
atoneX  the  fbmier  reaidenee  of  the  nargtevea  of  Vohburg. 
to  whom  Egcr  once  belonged,  are  remarkable  for  an  antient 
square  tower  of  black  rusticated  freestone.  There  are 
several  manufactures,  principally  of  woollens  and  kersey- 
meres, cottons,  leather,  t>uap,  meal,  alum,  and  firo-engino4 ; 
and  llie  town  has  a  transit  trade  with  the  neigbbourmg 
German  states.  About  3  miles  to  the  north  of  Eeer  are 
aome  saline  liot- wells,  opened  in  1793)  and  called  *  The 
Bnpovor  Fxanoiaa  Baths;'  thqr  »b  much  frequented  in 
the  amnmer  season,  and  rendered  atttaetive  bjr  ue  beauty 
of  the  surrounding  scenery.  About  18,008  ODian  hollliM 
uf  the  wal«rs  are  annually  exported. 

EGE'RIA  (xooloj^y).  a  genus  of  hrachyurous  decapod 
eruataoeans  established  by  Leach,  and  thus  characterized. 

Bxtental  onltitM  abort,  inserted  on  the  sides  of  the  ro»- 
mm  having  their  aoeond  joint  much  aborter  th«ai  the  first. 
SitMiial  Jaw/Mi  Imving  their  tbnd  trtiMdilwa  ttatof^ 


on  the  internal  bonier,  and  terminated  by  a  point.  Claws 
dcliciitc,  linear,  double  the  length  uf  the  body  in  the  males, 
nearly  equalling  it  :n  the  females,  much  shorter  ir.  I'oih 
^xus  tluiii  the  ttmt  of  the  feet,  which  are  very  i>lcader, 
those  of  the  fifth  pair  beio^  five  times  the  length  of  the 
body.  C(a-apaee  triangular,  tuberculated,  and  spinona,  ter- 
minated by  a  rather  short  rostrum,  which  is  bifid,  with 
divei^ing  points.  Eyet  much  larger  than  their  pedunr;le. 
Orbits  having  a  double  fissure  on  their  superior  border. 

Desmarest  observes  that  thi.s  genus,  somewhat  hastily 
established  by  Leach,  if  the  number  of  articulations  of  lbs 
abdomen  in  the  species  which  compose  it  were  sevun,  would 
be  nearly  approximated  to  Maia,  Ftsa,  Mithrax,  and  Mi- 
rippa,  in  the  form  of  the  body  ;  but  the  difference  lies  in 
the  deUean  and  disiwoportioncd  length  of  the  ftet.  Iftfa* 
number  ef  artieuhrtiona  eomposing  it  be  six,  as  there  ia 
room  for  bi'lie\ing,  although  neither  I^trcillc  nor  I^nich 
say  so  po.•^itnel),  it  would  hear  great  relationship  to  the 
long-legged  genera,  MacrojxjiJia,  Lqitoji'xlia,  and  Dociea, 
for  example.  But  it  has  not  the  long,  slender,  divided 
rostrum,  as  well  as  the  long  claws  larger  than  the  fbet* 
which  characterise  the  first;  nor  does  it  present  the  vary 
long,  vcr>-  slender,  and  entire  rostrum,  aa  well  as  the  Tory 
elonjr;it<-d  and  linear  claws,  of  the  second  ;  and  finally,  it  hiis 
not  the  globular  body  and  the  very  short  and  delicate  claws 
of  the  la.-,t.  It  is  removed  from  luachus  hy  the  claws,  whicli 
are  proportionally  siiurttir  aud  le&ii  thick  than  th^jse  of  the 
last  named  crustaceans,  by  the  other  feet,  which  are  rela- 
tiveljr  longer  than  theirs,  by  the  aotenno,  of  which  the  two 
first  joints  of  the  base,  and  not  the  third,  are  longer  than 
the  others,  and  \/f  the  double  fisaura  of  Uw  bottom  «f  th» 
orbits  above. 

Example,  E'j;eria  Indica. 

Detcription.  In  size,  general  form  of  the  bo«h-,  and 
length  of  the  feet,  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  ffiachu* 
SearfHO ;  but  besides  the  generic  differences  pointed  out, 
it  ia  still  further  removed  from  it  in  having  a  larger  ros- 
trum which  is  deeper  incised  in  the  middle^  and  in  having 
the  points  with  which  the  elevated  and  disttttcl  regions  of 
the  carapace  above  are  beset,  disposed  in  the  following 
order:  3,  2,  1  and  I.  A  rather  long,  sharp,  post-ocular 
point  is  dircTted  for\«anl'~.     The  arms  810  SWlfT  SibOft 

and  slender.  Locality,  the  Indian  Seaa. 


B|«ria  Indict 


Egeria  is  also  used  by  De  Roissy  for  a  nnu8  of  oon- 
chifert  which  M.  Sander  Rang  considm  identieal  «ith 

Galathea,  Brug.,  and  Potamophtluit  Sow. 
EGERTON.  FRANCIS.  [Brioowatbr,  Duks  or.] 
EGG  PLANT,  the  Solanura  Melongena  of  botanists,  is 
a  native  uf  the  north  of  Africa,  and  was  introduced  to  this 
country  in  the  year  1697. 

It  grows  to  the  height  of  two,  or  two  and  a  half  feet,  has 
leaves  of  an  ovate  form,  whkl^  aawoU  as  tlie  stem,  are 
prickly  and  downy;  ita  fl«wc>*  ti*  generally  of  a  violet 
colour,  aad  ita  uuit  ia  k  liifa  omie  or  globose  beiry 
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rsMmblioj;  a  hen's  egg,  or  sotneiiraes  larger ;  wnence  the 
umeof  «g||;-plsnt,  which  lias  been  given  to  i(. 

There  ara  many  vozietiea  of  this  ■plant,  of  which  two  ouly 
txm  oonnnonly  cnltiTated  in  gardens,  namely  the  nnall  white 
"umI  the  large  purple.  They  are  raised  from  seed,  which 
should  be  sown  early  in  spring,  in  light  soil  on  a  hoi-he'l, 
and  treated  in  every  n-ipcctUke  a  Utulcr  animal.  A("tri 
the  plaots  are  strong  enough  they  must  oe  taken  up  and 
pottedf  and  regularly  shiflted  when  necessary  into  |>otii  of  a 
laifez  iixc^  They  nay  aitlier  he  allowed  to  fruit  in  flower- 
pots in  an  airy  gieen-botne  or  vinery ;  or  tliey  may  be 
planted  out  in  June  in  a  warm  Imi'dcr  on  ihu  south  sulc  of 
a  wall,  where  thi-y  will  have  ihe  bent'lU  oC  llie  rcllacttjd 
ray^  of  the  sun  Of  the  two  varieiii  s  above  mentioned, 
which  by  some  botanists  are  regardtd  as  distin?'!  species, 
that  with  white  fruit  is  small,  and  rather  an  object  of  curio- 
aity  than  of  use ;  the  other,  with  purple  fruit,  wliich  aome- 
thnea  attains  a  pound  weight,  is  a  favourite  article  of  Ibod 
in  hot  countries;  under  the  name  of  Brinjal  and  Begom  it 
is  wen  known  in  India,  and  by  that  of  Auberii^ne  m  rranoc. 
Tlie  fruit  is  brought  to  table  boiled  or  fried,  or  m  stews: 
and  if  well  cuuked  m  dehcate  and  agrtjeabie ;  but  it  is  mtxit- 
sary  in  the  first  instance  to  deprive  it  of  a  bitter  nauseous 
viscid  juice,  or  it  i»  unfit  for  wod;  and  as  the  cooks  of  this 
country  do  not  generally  andentand  the  art  of  doing  this, 
the  ei^-plimt  ia  hem  vary  sddom  ««M  on  the  taUe. 

tt  IS  nid  by  thoee  who  have  visited  China  that  the 
Chinese,  on  da\<  f  f^.-.iivitv,  rook  this  fruit  while  hanging 
on  llw;  plant,  aini  m  liiat  wiiy  irilrodure  it  to  table. 

EGHAM.  rSruREY.] 

EGINHARDT,  a  naUve  of  Austrasta  or  East  France, 
WIS  tnstnictcd  by  Ak-uinus.  and  by  him  introduced  to  Char- 
.emagiM^  who  made  him  his  aecretaiy*  and  aflerwarda  su- 
perintendent of  his  hoildings.   His  wife  Emma,  or  Ttnma. 

1--,  ?uid  by  some  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  that  priiu  e,  and 
a  ciiriovis  story  is  related  of  their  umuurs  preMous  to  the 
tnama^'o,  but  the  wlmlc  seoin-4  an  invention.  EL^iiihardt 
himself  does  not  reckon  Emma  in  bis  enumeration  L<f  the 
i  hildrcn  of  Charles.  After  the  death  of  that  monarch, 
Eginhardt  continued  to  scr\'c  his  .successor,  Louis  le 
bonnaire,  who  entrusted  him  with  the  education  of  his  son 
Lolharius.  But  a{\cr  a  time  Eeinhardt  resigned  his  ottices, 
left  the  court,  and  withdrew  to  tlie  monastery  of  Pontenelle, 
of  which  he  became  abbot:  his  wife  al^  rciirr;<l  into  a  nun- 
nery. Afler  remaining  seven  years  at  Fonknielio,  he  left  it, 
about  A.D.  1^2.1,  and  went  to  unotlur  monaster)',  but  in  827, 
having  received  from  Rome  the  reUcs  of  the  martvrs  Mar- 
cellinus  and  I'etru!<,  he  placed  them  in  his  residence  at 
Mulinhein.  which  ha  converted  into  an  abbey,  which  took 
afterwards  the  name  of  Seli^stadt,  where  he  flsed  his 
residence.  (De  Translati'/nf  SS.  in'irli/nnn  Mnrcellini  et 
Pftri.  in  ihe  Acta  Sanctorum  of  BoH.umIus.  The  account 
written  liy  Ei^inliardt.i  F.yinhaidt  stems  to  have  still 
repaired  to  court  from  time  tu  time,  when  his  advice  was 
needed,  and  be  appears  by  his  own  letters  to  have  endca- 
vaimd  to  thwart  the  conspiracjr  of  Louis's  sons  against  that 
nnlbrtunate  monarch.  He  spent  his  latter  years  in  retire- 
T7)rnt  aiul  study:  he  was  ".till  li^Hn;^  in  S-IS,  but  the  time  of 
}iis  death  is  not  ascertained.  His  w  hud  died  before  him, 
a  loss  oy  '^■.•hich  he  was  greatly  jjrievcd,  although  thov  had 
!ived  separately  for  many  year.*.  Eginhardt  wrote,  1 . '  Vita  et 
Convenalio  glorioe<i»imi  Impcratoris  Karoli  Re^s  magni,' 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  reiatinj^  to  the  public  and  the 
other  to  the  private  life  of  his  here.  It  has  gone  through 
many  editions,  and  has  been  also  translatea  intovarioua 
languages.  The  style  is  remarkably  good  for  the  times. 
2.  *  Annates  Regum  Fruncorura,  Pipini,  Karoliroagni,  et 
Ludoviri  Pii,  ab  anno  741  ad  annum  8*29.'  3.  '  Epi^tula*,' 
which  are  found  in  Duchesne's  '  Historite  Francorum  Scrip- 
tores.'  vol.  ii.  These  letters,  of  which  only  sixty-two  have 
been  preserved,  show  Eginhardt's  character  to  great  advan- 
1a«^  nnd  afford  considerable  information  on  the  manners 
cTthat  period.  4.  'Breviatium  Chronolotprum  ab  orbe 
conditoad  ann.  D.  &29,'  which  is  an  abridgment  of  Bedc's 
Chronicle.  There  is  a  notice  of  Eginhardt  by  Duchesne, 
p  re  ti  xed  to  hia  lifo  of  Cbarlemaginet  in  the  collection  alraady 
itieiitioned, 

KGL.\NT1NE,  the  old  English  name  of  the  Sweet  Briar 
Aow)  J  auglantier  sod  egfamtter  in  French.  Mil  ton  misaj^lies 
Ihe  wna  to fha  HoMyinckla in  thcfiiUowuig  lines:— 


Or  Ihe  iwlttad"  * 


V«rllisVla« 


SGMONT,  Count  of  LamarBl*  Pkmpe  of  Oavre,  a  4b- 
P.  C  No.  669. 


scendant  of  those  duke:  of  Gueldeia  who  had  flinitdiaea 
theinsL'lvos  against  the  house  of  Austria,  waa  bomln  152j 
in  Amsterdam.  The  bme  of  his  ancestors  is  culcbrate<1  in 
the  annals  of  hw  country,  one  of  whom  enjoj  ed,  durini;  tho 

reign  ofMaximilian,  the  supreme  magistracy  of  Ilollaiid. 

EgiDoiU's  mazriai^e  with  Sabina.  duchess  (if  Bavaria, 
pcHecled  additional  lustre  upon  his  noble  birth,  and  in- 
creased his  influence  by  powerful  alliances.  In  the  year 
15-16  Charles  V.  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  the 
Golden  Flesce.  Under  this  emperor  he  learned  the  art  of 
war,  and,  being  appointed  by  Philip  II.  commander  of  the 
(  avalry.  he  ^'uthered  liis  first  laurels  in  the  fldds  cf  St 
Queatui  and  Gravelin^on  n557.  1556). 

The  Flemish  people,  chiefly  oceupied  witli  i-oinnieroe, 
and  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  their  prosperity  to  these 
victories,  were  justly  proud  of  their  countryman,  whose  fhme 
was  spread  through  all  Europe.  ThecircumstanoeofEgmont 
being  the  ihther  of  a  nnmerous  Ihmiljr  served  also  to  incneaaa 
their  affcGlion,  and  they  saw  with  delight  the  prospectof  this 
illustrious  fiimilv  being  perpetuated  amon);  them. 

E^monl's  denieiinour  was  courteous  and  noble;  his  open 
countenance  waa  an  index  of  the  singleness  of  his  mind; 
his  reIiL;ion  was  one  of  mercy  and  philanthropy ;  far  from 
being  a  bigotted  Romanist,  or  a  reckless  raformer,  he 
elevated  himself  ahove  the  contending  parties,  and  labeiirad 
to  brine  abont  ■  Mnerfhl  Noonciliation.  It  waa  only  to- 
wards the  eloseof  his  life,  when  all  attempts  to  disarm  the 
fury  of  the  Spaniards  ucainst  liis  Pri)test:int  countrymen 
Imd  failed,  that  he  showed  him-elf  willing  to  defend  them 
against  their  oppressors.  His  inoii\es  however  were  not 
any  predilection  for  the  Protestant  doetnne,  but  pure  love 
i  of  justiee,  peace,  and  humanity. 

I  A  man  possessed  of  such  qualities,  and  eqjoyiiig  m  much 
I  popular  inflnence,  naturally  awoke  suspicion  ana  jealoaay 

in  the  heart  of  the  Spaiii.>h  despots  vrhcnevcr  the  interests 
of  the  Flemish  came  iiUu  rolhsun  with  these  of  the  crown. 
Philip  howc\  er,  in  order  to  conceal  his  dark  desif^ns  a2;ainst 
tho  suppose<l  protectors  of  the  religion  of  his  rebellious 
subjects,  on  visiting  Brabant  gave  to  E;nnont  the  govern- 
ment  of  Artois  and  Flandem,  and  exempted  his  estates  from 
taxation.  But  upon  his  return  to  Madrid  the  tyrant  changed 
his  plans,  and  sent  his  ihvorite,  Alva,  to  Flanders,  with  in 
structions  to  get  rid  of  Egmont  and  U»  fKend  Count  Horn. 

In  order  to  seeuie  them  both  .\lva  invited  them  1o  dinner, 
under  the  preience  uf  wishiiik;  to  consult  them  on  public 
affairs.  When  they  had  entered  his  private  room,  they  were 
seized,  and  thrown  into  prison  in  Ghent,  where  they  remained 
during  nine  months.  At  the  oxj^ration  ni  tUa  time  they 
were  carried  to  Brussels  nnder  an  eaeortof  ten  companiea 
Spanish  soldiers.  Here  Alva,  invested  with  the  power  of  cap- 
tain-<:cneral  and  supreme  judL^e.  couinelled  the  criminal  court 
tu  pronounce  Egmont  yiiilty  of  hi^h  treason  and  rebcUion, 
anil  lo  sentence  him  to  be  beheaded.  This  sentence  was 
pronounced  on  the  4(h  June,  1668,  without  any  substantial 
ovidniea^  and  was  supported  only  by  the  depositions  of  his 
accusen.  Hia  estates  were  also'  conQscated.  During  his 
imprisonment  theempenrof  Germany,  the  knights  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  the  electors,  the  duchMS  of  Parma,  and  his 
i  wife,  used  every  possible  exertion  to  save  his  life;  hut 
'  Philip  was  immovaVtle.  Tlie  sentence  was  executed  on 
the  5ih  of  June,  \  'J^ii,  and  both  Egmunt  and  Horn  fell  hy 
the  sword  of  tho  executioner  on  a  scaffold  en^ctetl  in  one  of 
the  principal  squares  of  Brussels.  Bemont  died  with 
courage,  after  having  wTitten  a  digniied  letler  to  the  kin§ 
and  a  tender  one  to  his  wife. 

He  was  but  46  years  of  age.  The  people,  who  assembled 
in  crowds  to  witness  this  moumfhl  spectacle,  were  loud  in 
iheir  lamentations:  they  rushed  towarfls  the  scaffold  and 
dipped  tlieir  handkerchiefs  in  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of 
Flcmisbh  independence.  His  friend.  Count  Horn,  was 
executed  immediately  after  him.  Egrooni'.s  wife  died  the 
19th  of  Jun^  1698.  It  is  said  that  the  bislrap  ofl^rMl* 
a  most  pious  and  upright  prelate,  who  had  been  deputw  hy 
Alva  to  prepare  the  two  prisoners  for  theif  execution,  aflot 
liearin^'  the  confession  of  Egmont,  was  so  persuaded  of  hi* 
innix-encc  that  he  went  to  Alva  and  b..t;Ki-"d  him  on  his 
knees  to  suspend  ihe  execution.  But  Aha,  besides  hi* 
natural  ferocity,  bore  a  mortal  enmity  to  Egmont  on  account 
of  his  militaiy  reputation,  and  rqjeeled  the  bishop's  inier- 
cession  with  insolent  contempt.  When  Philip  II.  heard 
the  e  two  noble  lords  had  been  executed  be  exclaimed, 
*  1  have  caused  tliese  two  heads  to  fall  bcraiiwe  the  heads^of 
are  worth  more  than  many  ih  >nsand  fntgs.* 
Vol.  IX.-2  U 
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The  deatn  of  Bgioont  hat  supplied  to  Goethe  aa  admi- 
rable  subject  for  one  of  tile bMk  of  his  historical  tragedies, 
fbr  which  Beethiima  eompMad  oiie<rf  his  finest  overtures 
and  loine  beautiftil  nclomet  to  the  tongs  intorspersed 
through  the  play.  . 

Tho  latent  life  uf  Egmant  is  that  by  Clouet,  Eloge 
hutnriqite  (lu  Comte  dE^mont,  BnixeUai,  182& 

EGREMONT.  [CoMBERLAJfD.] 

EGRIPOS.  [EubosaJ 

EGYPT  AND  EGYPTIANS.  Bcyp^  Micr  or  Mic- 
laim  in  Hthrow.  Knr  !n  AraUe,  ana  Ghaiaf  or  CSicnit 

in  Coptic,  is  generally  reckoned  wirhin  the  limits  of 
Africa,  though  s«%'«iral  geo^jraphors  htive  c-onsidi-red  it 
as  ijiiysically  I'slonfjing  to  Asia.  It  Is  bounded  on  tiic 
north  by  ihe  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  the  little  river 
of  El  Arish  on  the  borders  of  Pulu-tiuu  and  tho  Syrian  or 
Arabian  desert,  which  extends  troxa  the  Meditenranean  to  the 
OniroPSoss,  and  tnm  ihenee  Kouthwardt  by  the  west  coast 
of  the  Rod  Sea,  and  on  the  west  by  tho  Libvan  desert.  To  the 
muih  Its  boundar)-  from  the  ulde^t  time  hat  been  fixed  at 
tho  rapids  or  (ataracts  of  A-<y>uan,  tho  antiont  Syene, 
which  are  formed  by  a  number  of  granite  rocks  that  liu 
acroit  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  full  of  the  water,  however, 
it  onlv  a  few  feet,  and  boats  can  easily  pass  down  the  rapids. 
But  toe  political  limitt  of  Ecypt  have  extended  both  in  an- 
twnt  and  modem  timet  ftirther  south  alone  tb«vallejr  of  the 
Nile  into  the  country  known  by  the  general  name  or^Nubia. 
The  length  ofEpypt  from  thf  calaractN  uf  Rvene  '21°  S'  N.  lat. 
to  the  most  no.  thcni  point  of  the  Delta  on  the  Mediterranean 
31°  25',  nieaMires  uii  the  map  about  500  English  iniles.  But 
tho  lengtli  of  the  cuUtvated  parts  of  Egypt,  or  \'alley  of  the 
Nile,  is  considurabiy  greater,  owing  to  tho  numerous  bends  of 
tho  river,  which  give  it  a  ooiUM  «f  about  SOO  milea  from 
Aatouan  to  a  fbwmtlBi  north  of  Kahira  or  Cairo,  where  the 
yallev  terminates :  tlii.s  estimate  is  exrlusiveof  the  length  of 
the  Delia,  uhich  is  nearly  IQO  miles  more.  The  hrendlli  of 
E^'vpt  if.  ditficult  to  determine.  As  to  its  physical  boundaries 
it  may  be  considered  to  extend  from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  ran^  of  hills  wtuch  bounds  tho  valley  of  the  Nile  to 
the  vett;  it  may  even  be  extended  over  the  western  desert 
at  flv  at  the  Oasot  which  are  dependeneiet  of  Egvpt ;  or  it 
may  bo  restricted  to  the  breadth  of  the  cultivated  land  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  Delta,  which  are  the  only  parts, 
excepting;  tho  Oases,  where  there  is  a  settled  population. 
We  may  therefore  consider  Esrypt  undereueh  of  these  four 
great  divisions:  1.  The  valley  of  the  Nile;  J.  The  Delta; 
3.  The  western  desert  and  tlm  Oases  theruia  inclosed  ;  A. 
the  Eastern  country  towards  the  Rod  Sea. 

1.  Vailtn  qftha  Ntie.  The  Nile  coming  ftom  Nubia 
runt  through  a  deep  and  narrow  valley,  sunK  between  two 
ridges  of  rocky  hills  which  rise  in  some  places  ri>  v.:  ;nn 
feet  above  the  le\el  of  the  river.  The  breadth  ot  ilie  \*iik} 
varies  considershh ,  hut  it  is  seldom  more  than  ten  miles, 
and  in  many  plaoesi,  ei>peciaiiy  in  Upper  Egypt,  it  is  not  two, 
including  the  breadth  of  tho  river,  winch  \-aries  from  2000  to 
4000  ftek  In  itt  coune  within  Egypt  the  Nile  contains 
numerottt  itlandt.  Prom  Amouan  lo  Selteleh,  a  diatanoe 
of  about  '10  miles,  the  river  runs  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  tho  \  alley,  leaving  little  cultivable  land  on  each 
tide.  As  we  advance  farther  north  the  wosterii  ridi^e 
recedes  fi-oni  tho  riv«^,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  of  several 
miles  between  the  left  bank  and  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
wliile  the  east  chain  keeps  closer  to  the  corresponding  or 
light  bank  of  the  NQe.  North  of  Keneh  the  river  forms 
•  great  bend  to  the  weit  and  north-west  aa  flu:  aa  Minyeh, 
near  which  it  reaches  it  westernmost  point,  which  is  about 
I  20  miles  to  the  west  of  the  longitude  of  Keneli  ;  it  then  in- 
clines a^^ain  to  tho  north-east  as  far  as  Bonisouef  and  a  fi-w 
miles  beyond  it,  after  which  it  assumes  acourse  nearly  due 
north  as  fiur  as  the  apex  of  the  Delta.  From  Farshout, 
half  Wl^  between  Keneh  tad  Oirgeh,  a  canal  runs  paral- 
td  to  and  watt  of  the  eoune  of  the  Nile,  under  the 
diflbrent  oatnet  of  Moye  SonhadL  Bahr  JTouaaouf,  &&, 
for  about  250  miles  to  BeniKouef,  where  an  npenitii;  in 
the  western  rid^  allows  a  branch  of  it  to  jiasi*  luiu  the 
ilislrici  of  Faioum,  which  it  irrigu'es  and  fertilizes.  Its 
surplus  waters  then  flow  into  the  Birkct-cl-Kcroun,  the 
antient  Moeris  lake.  [Bikkkt-el-Kkroun  and  Faioxim.] 
Another  branch  of  the  Balir  Jousaouf  continues  to 
lUtow  the  eoune  of  the  Nile  northwards  at  Ibr  as  the 
Delta.  Hie  Balir  Joussouf,  from  Ashmouncin  to  Beni- 
•eueft  runs  at  the  distance  of  three  to  six  miles  from  the 
lifurj  the  weatora  lidfe  being  hen  ikwi  eighl  to  toanJlM 


fk'om  the  Nile,  and  n«ir  Bcnisoucf  fifteen  miles  distant  from 
it.  The  banks  of  the  Bahr  J  oussouf.  like  those  of  the  NDe, 
are  raited  hig^r  than  the  lett  of  the  valley  Cenaequntly 
between  the  oanal  and  the  Nile  ihm  b  a  land  dPdepretaiao. 

On  the  other  or  west  side  of  the  car.  !  rb  re  is  a  strip 
of  cultivated  land  as  far  a.*  the  H.un  lauon  or  arti- 
ficial irrigation  extends,  beyond  which  and  to  the  foot  of 
the  ridice  there  is  a  strip  of  sand,  light  and  drifting  in  the 
neighbotttlwod  of  tlto  eiltivatod  ground,  upon  which  it 
seems  to  eneroadi  in  many  plaeta,  and  OMtaer  and  mixed 
with  pebbles  near  the  bate  of  die  hilla.  Coniequcntly  the 
cultivable  land  alonsj  the  banks  of  thcNilc.botli  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west  of  the  river,  by  no  means  occupies  tht? 
who.e  breadth  of  the  valley.  The  Bahr  Jou>souf  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Oxyrhynchus  canal  of  antient  tunes, 
which  Strabo,  while  sailing  along  it,  mistook  for  the  Nile 
itself,  on  aceount  of  its  magnitvule.  North  of  BeniaoueC 
the  western  range,  the  height  of  whieh  becomes  leaa  and  leaa 
as  it  advances  northwards,  again  approaches  the  river  neat 
Sakkarah,  and  forms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jizeh  a  kind 
of  nntural  terrace,  on  whicli  the  great  pyramids  stand. 
Tlic  ridi;c  then  continues  to  skirt  Ihe  western  or  Rosetta 
branch  of  the  river  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Canal 
Babireh,  which  once  communicated  with  the  lake  Marcotit. 
The  ndge  here  inclines  to  tho  west,  and  may  be  considered 
as  joinmg  the  hiU»  wUch  aUrt  the  volley  of  the  Nation 
lakes.  nStMM  BiLA-HA.}  The  ceneral  character  of  the  wes- 
tern ndge  which  borders  tho  valley  of  the  Nile  is  a  hmeslon<j 
furmalion  whicli  contains  numerous  [o&ml  sbella.  I'bu 
great  pyramid  is  hudt  of  this  kind  of  stone.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Esneb,  in  Upper  Egypt,  a  sandstone  formation 
commences,  alternating  with  limestone,  but  the  mountains 
contain  ahn  alato  and  quarts  of  vaiions  ootouii.  The  great 
slabe  naed  in  die  eonttnietion  of  the  templet  of  Eg)-pt,  with 
tho  exception  of  those  of  the  Delta,  w  ere  of  saiulsione,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  sculptures  or  statues.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Selseleh  are  extensive  quarries  of  san<lsione. 

The  mountain  range  on  the  eastern  side  dilferii  in  some 
respects  in  its  geological  character  from  the  western  rids^ 
and  it  generally  riaet  more  abruptly,  and  often  cioee  to  the 
edge  ot  the  river.  Ttom  Mount  Hokattem,  near  Cairo, 
the  limestone  extends  southwards,  though  with  many  inter- 
ruptions, as  far  as  on  the  wottern  side  of  the  Nile.  But 
the  serpentine  and  granite  appear  to  comnience  earher,  ai.J 
lo  charapteriie  the  eastern  more  strongly  than  iho  wc>»t«rii 
side.  Near  AsMJuan  the  granite  alternates  with  the  de- 
composed sandstone,  exhibiting  an  irregular  and  bruk«i 
appearance,  which  has  sometimes  been  compared  to  a  ruin. 
On  the  eaat  tide  of  the  Nilab  near  Syene,  scattered  about 
the  foot  of  the  mouniaint.  and  occasionally  close  to  the 
river,  are  those  extensive  granite  (juarries  wliich  furnished 
the  antient  Et;ytJtians  with  materials  for  their  colossal 
statues  and  obelisks. 

The  eastern  range  leaves  the  hanks  of  the  Nile  at  a  higher 
or  more  aoutbem  point  than  tlie  west  ridge.  From  Mount 
Mokattem,  near  Oaiio.  it  tnmt  off  abruptly  to  the  eait,  and 
under  the  name  of  Jebel  Attaka  rant  to  th«  Red  Sea.  new 
Sues.  North  of  it  the  sunds  of  ttie  detect  at  BoiK  qtead 
close  to  the  eastern  skirts  of  the  Delta- 

T7u  Delta.  The  Nile  issuing  from  the  valley  a  few 
iQiles  north  of  Cairo,  ctilew  the  wide  low  plain  which, 
from  its  triangular  form  and  its  resemblance  to  the  lefcr 
A.  received  from  the  Greeks  the  name  of  the  Delta.  The 
river  divides  into  two  branohea,  that  of  S«t«tto  or  old 
Caoopie.  and  that  of  Damiat  or  Pbatnitic.  The  figure  .  f 
the  Delta  is  now  determined  by  these  two  biuDchet.  alihou^ili 
tho  cultivated  plain  known  by  that  name  extends  consi- 
derably beyond  to  the  east  and  west,  as  far  as  the  sandy 
desi  rt  on  each  side.  In  antient  times  the  triangle  of  tho 
Delta  was  much  more  obtuse  at  its  apex,  as  its  right  side 
w  as  formed  by  the  Pelusiac  branch,  which,  detaching  itsck 
from  the  Nile  higher  up  than  the  Damiat  branch,  flowed  to 
Feluuum,  at  the  cattern  extremity  of  Lake  Mcnzaleh.  This 
branch  is  now  in  great  mexsure  choked  up,  though  it  still 
serves  partly  for  the  purpose  of  irrif^ation.  West  of  the 
I'elusiae  branch  the  Sloes  canal  corresponds  with  the  Ta- 
iiitic  or  Saitic  branch  of  the  antients,  and  the  Meiizaleh 
canal  with  the  Mendesian  branch ;  they  both  enter  Lake 
Menialeh,  a  vatt  talt  marsh,  for^  milet  long,  which  com- 
municatei  with  the  tea  by  several  outleta.  fAndreoisi^ 
Memoir  on  Lake  Menzal^h,  with  Map  of  the  same  in  tho 
French  work  on  Egypt.)   Between  the  Damtat  and 
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intersecting  tb«  conntr.'  in  oven-  fiirpctlon.  Along  the  sea- 
fo&st  is  another  sail  lake  or  marsh,  called  Rourlo«,  commu- 
nicating with  the  sea  by  an  outlet,  which  is  probably  the 
aame  as  the  Sebennytic  mouth  of  the  autient  geugnpheni. 
ItaModing  westward  we  meet  with  the  Rosotta  or  bolbi- 
tintiwmtbi,  whioh  vitb  that  of  DMotat  n«  now  the  on^ 
two  «atniiicea  flom  t\m  m  into  tlie  Nile,  voA  they  are  ee- 
cessiblo  only  to  small  vessels.  Tlie  Nile  at  Rosetfa  is  1800 
feel  wj(le,  ami  ut  U.unuU  only  800  fenjL  West  of  ll<j!-etta.  a 
salt  nian>l),  called  Luke  Etko,  ha>4  been  formed,  wlucli  cuiu- 
municates  on  one  udc  with  the  Nile,  and  on  the  other  with 
the  sea  or  Aboukir  Bay,  by  an  outlet  which  corresponds 
lo  the  oU  Caiu>pic  mouth.  Weat  of  Lake  Etlw  la  th» 
take  of  Aboukir,  which  likewise  eonmiiinioataa  with  the 
sen,  anri  is  divided  from  Lake  Mareotis  to  the  south-west  of 
it  by  an  isthmus,  along  which  passes  the  canal  of  Alexan- 
dria, whuli  11  1-  been  restored  by  Mehomet  Ali.  [Ai.kx- 
anoria;  BiRKET  XL  MARiotrr  ]  The  greatest  breadth  of 
the  Delta,  or  cultivated  plain  of  Lower  Egypt,  is  about  eighty 
mtlee  fiom  east  to  we«t ;  its  length  from  tlw  bifUreation  of 
tho  river  to  the  sea  is  about  ninety.  The  interior  of  tlie 
country,  whieh  it  covered  with  fields,  orchards,  and  planta- 
tions, exhibits  different  aspects  according  to  the  various 
seasons.  The  rL>e  of  the  Ndo  occasioned  by  the  periodical 
riins  of  Cetitral  Afnea,  be^inn  in  June  about  the  summer 
^  list  ICC,  and  it  contmuch  to  increase  till  September,  over- 
tiowuig  the  lowlands  along  its  courao.  The  IMUk  then  looks 
like  an  imnienie  narth,  interspersed  with  numetoua  islands, 
with  TiUaM  liiirn%  and  planlatiana  of  tvaes  just  above  the 
water.  Sboold  the  Nile  rise  a  hw  feet  above  iu  customary 
elevation,  the  inundation  sweeps  away  the  mud-built  cot- 
tages of  the  Arabs  drowns  their  nittlo,  and  involves  the 
whole  population  in  ruin.  A^ain,  bhouid  it  fall  short  of  the 
ordinar)'  neight,  bad  cropn  and  dearth  are  the  cunsauuencai. 
The  inundations  having  remained  stationary  for  a  |awda]fa> 
begin  to  subaide*  and  about  the  end  of  November  noet  of 
the  folds  are  left  dry,  and  dwered  wiA  a  fresh  layer  of  rich 
brown  slime:  this  is  the  time  when  the  lands  are  put  under 
culture.  Durin'^our  winter  months,  which  are  the  sprint; 
of  Egypt,  the  Delta,  a*  well  as  the  valley  of  the  Nde,  looks 
like  a  delightful  garden,  smiling  with  verdure,  and  ena> 
Belled  with  tlic  blossotn<>  of  trci^  and  plants.  Later  in  the 
jear  the  toil  beeomea  parohed  and  dusty ;  and  in  May  the 
suHioating  Khaoiaeen  begins  to  Wow  n^uently  flmm  tho 
south,  sweeping  alnna;  the  fine  sand,  and  causing;  various 
di>ea<.e8.  until  the  n*ing  of  the  benelieenl  river  l  omes  again 
t«>  refresh  the  land.  Shower>  are  very  rare  in  Ejfyi't,  except 
on  the  sea-coast :  it  rains  three  or  four  tunes  lu  the  year  at 
Oaiio»aild  once  or  twice  in  Upper  Egypt,  but  perhaps  not 
overy  year.  The  nights  hovever  aie  oooU  and  the  dews 
heavy.  Strong  windu  blow  from  the  nerth  dorii^^  the  aum- 
mer,  at  the  period  of  tho  inundation,  and  are  very  usefViI  in 
propelling  ves^ls  up  the  Nile  against  the  current 

It  is  generally  presumetl  that  the  Delta  hus  been  (brmed 
or  at  least  considerably  enlargtid  by  the  alluvial  soil  of  the 
Nile.  This  was  already  the  belief  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
The  advaneeof  the  coast  since  then  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  fieat,  if  we  may  judge  fram  the  position  of  the 
eld  lovna  mentioned  by  the  Gieek  geographers  t  on  the 
tide  of  Theniatia.  the  old  Damietu,  the  sea  baa  not  retired 
above  two  miles.  Tlie  time  in  whirh  the  Delta  may  bo 
supposed  to  have  been  a  i;ulf  of  tlie  »o;i  inust  be  placed 
long  previous  t^i  the  historiral  perio<l.  At  present  it 
seems  ascertained  that  the  coast  of  the  Delta  does  not 
advance,  and  the  eurrenta  wbieli  wtimif  along  the  north 
ooeei  of  Aftiea  must  pravent  anijr  permanent  aeoassion  of 
aUovial  soil  to  the  Sgvptbui  ihors.  Thm  itraduai  eteva- 
rion  of  the  soil  of  the  Delta  and  vallev  of  the  Nile  has 
aUu  boon  much  cxaiTReratod.  It  di*os  nut  appear  to  hsive 
risen  above  seven  or  ei^jht  feet  since  the  time  of  the  Pto- 
lemies, and  the  bed  uf  the  river  has  also  risen  in  proportion. 
The  height  of  the  inundation  requisite  for  the  irrigation  of 
tlie  land,  making  allomnoe  ftir  the  difforwioe  of  measures, 
awpeai*  to  be  nearly  the  nme  as  in  the  time  of  Herodotua 

(Wilkinson,  rh.  v\.,  pp.313.  40.)  The  vertical  incroa^e  of 
the  oulti%-ated  soil  must  not  be  ronf  uinded  with  the  accu- 
mulation of  sand  in  some  vn  h  ilar  places,  as  roumi  ilio 
groat  sphinx,  &c.,  which  has  been  in  many  instances  the 
work  of  the  wind. 

3.  Hu  fVtttern  or  Libym  Deten.—Tha  nominal  limits 
of  Egypt  aloimr  the  «ea-eoaat  treat  of  Alexandria  are 
the  roountaini  at  Akabah  el  Soloum,  the  Catabathmus 
Magnus  of  the  antients,  ^ut  iA"  E.  long.,  where  the 


nominal  limits  of  the  pachalik  of  Tripoli  begin,  bat  this  ex> 
tensive  tract  of  country  a  occupied  by  independent  tribet 
of  nomadic  Arabs.  lu-land  to  the  south  is  the  oasis  of 
Siwab  or  of  Ammon,  described  by  Hornemann,  which  is  now 
con.<iidored  as  within  the  political  Umits  of  Egypt,  and  pays 
tribute  to  it.  rSiW4S.]  Farther  to  the  south-east,  and  nearer 
to  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  is  a  succession  of  oases,  beginning 
with  the  Little  Oasis,  now  called  Wah  el  Bahryeh  or  Wah 
el  Hfhncsa,  having;  been  culoaixcd  by  (>euple  from  B«luiesa 
or  Owrhym  luis.  The  chief  town  or  village  is  El  Kasr,  about 
1  fi'  N.  lai.  and  28°  5^'  E.  long.  It  is  three  caravan 
days'  j ourney  south-wcst  of  Foiuum  across  the  desert.  Thii 
Wah  is  feriUixed  by  irrigation  firom  plentiful  and  never- 
ftiling  springs;  it  prodncea  wheat,  rice,  barley,  clover, 
liquorice,  and  a  variety  of  fruit  trees.  It  ])ays  a  tribute  of 
30,00U  reals,  about  0-4  i/.  slerlinsj,  and  h.is  uu  armi'd  fa-ce 
of  several  huiidreil  men  for  iinuntaining  the  ]H-ace.  A 
short  day's  journey  to  the  south  uf  it  is  the  small  Wah  of 
El  Hays,  and  three  days  (brther  south  is  that  of  Farafreh, 
with  atwut  seventy  inhabitants,  the  rest  having  been  kid'* 
napped  some  yeara  since  by  a  party  of  roving  blaela  ftom 
the  west.  About  five  or  six  days  west  of  ilie  rc^d  to  Fara- 
freh, some  say  three  days  due  west  of  the  oa.sis  of  Dukhleh, 
is  another  oasis,  called  We<ly  Zeizoora,  uhoundma;  in 
springs  and  palms.  It  was  discovered  ubuut  ten  years  since 
by  an  Arab  in  search  of  a  stray  camel,  and  from  the  footsteps 
of  men  and  sheep  ho  met  with  is  believi^  to  be  inhabited. 
Gerbabo,  another  Wall,  lies  six  days  still  farther  to  the  wast, 
and  twelve  davs  from  Augtia;  the  inhabitants  aro  said  to  be 
black,  probably  Tibbooa,  and  arc  fkr  removed  beyond  the 
duniiniun  of  E^pt.  Four  days  outh  of  Faiafn  li  is  the 
Wah  cl  Ghnrlioe,  or  Wah  ttl  J3iikhlob,  which,  ulihough 
mentioned  by  Arab  writers,  was  unkntiwn  to  Kuropeans  till 
disoovered  bv  Sir  A.  Edraonstone  in  1619.  It  has  however 
a  temple  of  Roman  date,  with  the  names  of  Nero  andTitua 
upon  It.  Ihe  oondition  and  population  of  thia  oasia  is 
superior  to  those  of  the  othora  aUtoady  mentioned:  it  oon- 
'  lin^  rlrv  T,  Mll  iges  or  townt,  and  a  population  of  60UU 
ulule  uuiaoiiaiUs.  It  abuunds  with  fruit,  particularly  olive« 
and  apricots;  but  dales,  as  in  all  tliL-  oases,  form  the  pnn- 
cipal  produce  of  the  district.  The  principal  viUage.  El  Kaar 
Dakhel  or  Dakhleh,  ia  in  about  25"  3a'  N.  lat.  and  28"  »&' 
£.  longn  nearly  three  degreea  weal  of  Thebea.  There  is  a 
warm  spring,  of  the  temperatnre  of  193  Fahrn  wbieh  sup- 
plies several  bathfi  attached  to  the  mosque.  The  ))i.oi»le  are 
hospitable,  and  neither  so  ignorant  nor  so  bigoted  aj;  ihowj 
of  the  Little  Oasis.  Three  day*  lo  the  eastward  of  Dukhleh. 
in  the  direcltua  uf  E^neh,  the  Great  Oasis,  or  Wah  el 
Khargeh.  It  extends  in  length  (ram  24"  30'  to  near  86* 
N.  latn  ond  has  many  villages  and  springs,  as  well  as  roina 
of  the  antient  Egvptian  time,  of  the  Roman  period,  and  of 
the  Christian  and  the  Saracenic  icras.  Several  roads  lead 
from  the  Great  Oasis  to  the  Nile,  to  Esneh.  Siuut,  Farbhout, 
and  Thebes.  The  road  to  Uar  fur  passes  through  it.  This 
oaiiis,  as  well  a^  that  of  Daklileh.  are  nearly  on  the  same 
level  as  the  vallev  of  the  Nile,  while  the  Little  Oasis  is 
about  200  fc>et  higher  than  the  Nile  in  the  latitude  of  Ba> 
nisouef.  (Wilkinson  s  Thebet,  ch.  vi.)  The  Great  Oasu 
has  been  desorihad  by  Bcownsb  who  visilad  it  on  hia  way  la 
Dar-ftir, 

4.  The  Etutern  Country — Thi?  Vm-^o  tract  between  iho 
valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  Rtid  Sua  has  a  different  i  harauter 
from  the  western  or  Libyan  desert.  lis  general  character 
ia  that  of  n  trinuntainous  region,  which,  all  bough  generally 
rocky  and  barren,  is  intersected  by  numerous  wade's  or 
ravinee,  fcrtilised  by  springs  and  ohKbed  with  vegetation. 
Several  Arab  tribes  divide  among  tbemidveo  the  whole 
tract,  which  cannot  therefore  bo  called  properly  a  desert. 
These  tnbe.^  are:  — the  Ma«uy,  cast  of  Bonisouef;  the 
Ato.mi  ;md  the  Bern  ouasel,  south  of  theMiuizy;  and  the 
AbalMie,  further  south,  towards  Nubia.  In  antient  times 
the  roads  leading  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile  to  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea  passed  by  regular  stations,  and  villages  and 
towns  with  a  resident  population.  Hinee  of  varioua  nwtals 
and  r|narrie3  of  porpliyry  and  other  valuable  stones  arc 
scattoie<l  among  tlie  mountains,  and  were  once  regularly 
worked.  At  present,  tho  only  fixed  habitaiions  ure  at  the 
port  of  Cosseir,  and  at  the  Coptic  monakteries  of  St.  Anthony 
and  St.  Paul.  The  road  to  the  tatter  leads  from  the  east 
bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  Benisoius^  along  an  undulating 
plain  <Mr  breed  valley,  called  Wady  Anbah,  which  eatenda 
nearly  due  east  to  the  Red  Sea,  between  two  ridgesof  moun- 
tains, both  called  Jebel  Kdalla ;  tiie  south  range  is  aba  ealkd 
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Kokim,  aud  pn^eets  into  the  sea  at  Zaffaruia  Point,  Routh 
€f  the  bay  of  that  name.  bbout2S'' 35' N.lot  The  distance 
from  the  Nile  to  tlie  Red  Sea  is  here  about  90  nilflk  The 
convent  of  Su  Anthony  is  about  17  miles  from  tiwiliore 
of  the  Mersa,  or  bay  of  Zaffaiana.  which  tcrminatos  the 
waily  Arabah.  The  palriiu  ainl  foimder  of  the  order  is 
St.  Anthony  of  Thebes,  who  lived  lu  the  time  of  Con- 
staDtiiM.  The  monka  have  two  very  fino  gardens,  which, 
■I  mix  M  tbe  cony-eut.  aiu  surrounded  by  high  walls 
to  protect  them  ftom  tbeAtabs.  From  St.  Antbony  to 
Tkttt  Bolos,  or  St  Fteul,  w  a  dntanee  alioiit  14  nilet  by 
the  roiiil.  The  Koltim  ridge  lies  between  the  two.  Deir 
Bolos  IS  only  9  miles  from  the  sea  to  the  south-eoiit  of  Deir 
Antonios,  and  at  Wudy  Oirfi  betweoii  it  ond  the  sea  are 
the  remains  of  houses  and  catacombs  which  appear  to  be- 
long to  th*  Greek  period.  (Wilknison's  Notet  on  a  part  n/ 
tktEa0tIkmt<^  tipper  E^t,vnx\xnuip9;  in  the  Sad  vol. 
of  Tht  Jounud  ^  wb  Boyal  GeographiaU  Sodtiy  Lon- 
don.) The  Convent  of  Deir  Bolos  appears  to  be  wealthier 
and  finer  than  that  of  Deir  Anthony,  but  the  monks  arc 
fewer  in  number:  both  live  chiefly  on  vegetables  and  fish. 
From  Deir  Bulus  Mr.  Wilkinson  proceeded  southwards,  be- 
tween the  Kolzim  range  and  the  soa,  to  Jebtl  Tonihep, 
about  IS  miles  south-east  of  Deir  Bolos,  where  the  rauuu- 
tnns  diverge  into  the  interior  to  the  south  and  south- 
west towaru  the  Nik^  ud  •»  «««eeoded  near  the  aea  by  a 
range  of  primitive  moontidiii  whiA  run  down  the  vfaole 
wuy  to  Cosscir,  at  a  d^tanoe  of  from  about  '20  to  30  miles 
from  the  coast,  the  inters  ening  space  being  occupied  in  some 
places  by  low  hmc-stonc  and  sand-stone  hills.  .Icbel 
Gbrarib,  about  'IW  16'N.lat.,  in  the  primitive  range,  is  de- 
aeribed  as  resembling  in  its  lofty  p«aks  the  Aiguilles  of 
Cbamouity ;  its  height  is  estimated  at  neariy  6000  Ibet  above 
the  i«a.  About  90  miles  ftither  south,  in  •  rva^  of  low 
hills,  are  copper  mines,  which  appear  to  have  been  once 
extensively  worked.  At  Jebel  Dokhau.lat  27°  26'and  about 
23  miles  from  the  sea,  are  the  ruins  of  a  town,  and  vast 
quarries  of  porphyry  with  antient  mads  crossing  the  moun- 
tains in  all  directions,  and  two  wells  cut  through  asolid  por- 
phyry rock.  A  small  temple  of  red  granite,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  dedicated  to  Serapis,  has 
been  left  unAiushed;  all  the  materiab  are  on  the  spot,  but 
not  a  eolamn  was  ever  put  up,  and  nothing  was  completed. 
A  road  led  from  Dokhan  to  Coptos,  nn  y  K  ft,  nn  the  Nile, 
about  100  miles  to  the  south-west,  and  iiuoihui  road  to  the 

Eort  of  Myos  Horraos,  once  a  great  mart  on  tlie  Re<l  Sea, 
ut  which  was  already  deserted  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  There 
are  some  fine  valleys  ia  Ums*  mountains,  but  the  sea  coast 
is  maishy  and  unwholemns.  At  Fateerob,  about  40  mil^ 
aoath-east  of  Dokhait.  In  tiie  old  toad  to  Coueir,  are  ruins 
of  a  Roman  station,  with  a  temple  of  the  time  of  Trajan, 
and  quarries  of  granite.  From  rateereh  to  Cosscir  is  three 
days*  distance,  accordint^  to  the  Arabs.  South  of  Cosseir  the 
mountains  coutinuo  to  run  parallel  tothc  coa^l  farasJebel 
Zaborah  or  the  mountain  of  emerald,  wliich  k  about  eii^ht 
bouia  from  the  coast,  and  farther  south-east  to  the  ruins  of 
Berenioi^  which  are  desoribod  by  Belzoni.  [Bbrenice]. 
Ths  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  «•$  sunqped  in  1830>3  by  Com- 
mander Moresby  and  Lieutenant  GinsBs,  B  J.CL  servioe. 

Antient  JTiatoty. — Kgypt  was  one  of  the  countries  earliest 
civilized,  and  brought  under  a  fixed,  social,  and  political 
system.  Tiie  first  kinsj  mentioned  as  ha\ii)g  reii^ied  over 
that  country  is  Meiies  or  Men,  who  is  aunpa.'tod  to  have 
lived  above  itJUO  years  s  c.,  about  the  time  &xed  by  bibUcol 
ebronoiugiata  for  tlie  fiiundatioD  of  tlae  kingdom  of  Assyria 
bjp  Nhiuud.  and  eotxespondinff  also  with  the  mra  of  the 
tihineae  emperor  Yao,  with  whom  the  historical  period  of 
China  b^ns.  All  inquiries  concerning  the  history  of 
nations  previous  to  this  epoch  are  mere  lipeculation.s  unsup- 
ported by  evidence.  The  records  of  the  Egyptian  priests, 
as  handed  down  to  us  by  Herodotus,  Manetho,  Eratosthenes, 
and  others,  place  the  lera  of  Menes  several  thousand  years 
farther  back,  reckoning  a  great  number  of  kings  and 
dyoastias  after  him.  with  lemarha  on  the  fpgantic  suture 
of  some  of  the  khigs  and  of  their  wonderful  exploit^  and 
other  characteristics  of  mystical  and  confuted  tradition. 
(See  Eusebius,  Chrotucorum  Cationum  hbri  iluo,  edited  by 
A.  Mai  and  Zolirab,  Milaru  1818.)  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  several  of  Matietho's  dynasties  were  not  successive, 
but  contemporaneous,  reigning  over  various  parts  of  the 
country.  From  the  time  ^  HensSi  Itowover,  somettuns  Itlw 
e  chronological  scries  has  been  made  out  by  Champulion. 
Wilkinson,  and  ether  Bgypilaft  Bfefamohigist^  psitir  ftom 


the  list  cf  Manetho  and  partly  from  the  Phonetic  inacr^tioMl 
on  the  monuments  of  theeountiy.  (Wilkinson's  CSlrMe- 
^gyof     Kingt  q/*  Bgvfitt  at  the  end  of  his  Topo^aphy 

q/Tnebet.)  The  immediate  niceessors  of  Menes  ore  un« 
known  till  wti  cotne  to  Ruphis  and  his  brother  or  brothers, 
to  whom  the  great  ])yramid  i-  attnlxitcd  bv  some,  and  who 
arc  sujiposinl  to  Ix-  the  ."same  as  the  Cheops  and  Cephrcn 
of  Herodotus,  although  that  bistonun  has  placed  them 
much  later,  afler  Scaostris  ;niii  Mwns.  Abraham  nsited 
Egypt  about  1980  BxC.  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  the 
Scripture  as  to  the  high  and  flourishing  state  of  that  countiy 
at  that  early  period.  The  Scripture  calls  the  king«  or 
Ec^ypl  indiscriminately  Plnraolis,  which  is  now  ascerlaineil 
to  be  not  the  projvcr  name  of  the  ititlividual  monardis,  but 
a  prefix  hk@  that  of  Cosiiar  and  Augustus  ^'iven  to  the 
Roman  emperors.  TTio  wortl  Phra  in  the  Kgy^  u  n  Ian- 
guage  meant  the  sun.  little  or  nothing  u  known  of  seve- 
ral successive  dynasties  except  the  names  of  aome  of  the 
kings,  until  we  come  to  Otirtescn  I.  of  the  sixteenth 
dynasty,  who  began  to  reign  about  1740  h.c.  Very  few 
monuments  remain  of  a  dale  prior  to  his  rei<;n.  The  obe- 
lisk of  Heliopolis  iK'urs  the  name  of  Osirtc-cn.  The  six- 
teenth dynasty,  vhich  reigned  from  l>jl'i  to  1650  B.C., 
was  from  Lower  Egypt,  where  the  kings  of  this  dynasty 
resided.  Memphis  however  is  said  to  have  been  bnitt 
hn^^  belhre  this,  by  King  Menes^  who  diverted  tho 
course  of  the  Nile  in  that  ne^hbovrhood,  which  befuro 
ran  close  to  the  western  ridge,  and  made  it  run  into  u 
new  channel  in  the  muidlo  of  the  valley.  Under  the  six- 
teenth dynasty,  about  1706  B.C..  Joseph,  and  afterwards 
J  acob  and  his  family,  came  to  Egypt,  where  their  descend- 
anu  settled  and  mulliplied  in  Lower  Egypt  B| 


wer  Egypt  Bgrpt  ^ 
tboa  the  gnoary  of  the  neighbouring  nataom^  and  niiM- 
rently  the  centre  of  a  great  eaiavan  trade  carried  on  by  the 

Arabs  or  Ishmoelites,  who  brought  to  it  the  spices  and 
other  valuable  products  of  the  cast.  [Genrsit  xxxvii.  25.) 
Joseph  died  very  old,  under  the  seventeenth  dynasty,  which 
was  also  from  Lower  Egypt,  and  which  reigned  from  1651 
to  157  J  B.C.  About  this  last  period  '  there  arose  a  new  kioff 
who  knew  not  Joseph.'  (Exodtu  i.  8.)  This  was  the  bead 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  ftom  Diospolis,  or  Thebes^  which 
dynasty  reigned  340  yean,  according  to  Busebius  and  other 
(mroniders,  and  which  contains  the  names  of  the  most  illuit- 
trious  sovereign.s  of  antient  Egypt.  It  appears  probable  that 
this  dynasty  was  the  continuation  of  the  lino  of  the  old 
Diosjiolitan  kings,  who  are  monlioned  as  having  reigned 
before  Osirt««uu  I.,  which  line  may  have  been  dispocsessed 
by  some  revolution  of  the  thronsb  or  at  least  ef  the  gnator 
part  of  the  country,  which  was  oeeunied  by  a  new  nee  from 
iMwet  Bg}ipt  during  the  1€th  ana  17th  dynasties,  the 
irruption  of  the  Hyksos,  or  shepherds,  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  occurred  during  this  neriod.  Maneiho's  seventeenth 
dynasty  coiisists  of  shepheru  kings,  who  are  said  to  have 
reis^ned  at  Memphis.  These  shepherds,  who  are  repre- 
s^'iited  as  people  with  red  hair  and  blue  eyes,  came  from 
the  north-east,  perhaps  from  the  mountains  of  Assyria;  tiiey 
conqu«^  Of  overran  the  whole  country,  committii^  the 
greatest  ravages^  and  at  last  settled  in  Lower  Egypt,  where 
they  hod  kingsof  thdrownrace.  They  were  Anally  expelM  by 
Tuthmosisor  Thothnics  I.  of  tho  isih  dynasty,  after  r  i  i  li  n- 
ing in  the  country  for  more  than  lou  years.  Soujo  Imve  con- 
jectured that  tho  hard  task-masters  of  the  Israelites  were 
these  some  shepherd  kings,  but  all  this  is  involved  in  gn.'ot 
doubt.  One  thing  seems  ascertained.  Dimety,  that  the 
shepherds  defttroyed  most  of  the  momimaiita  of-Bgypt 
raised  by  the  formor  dynasties;  and  a  nmarkaihle  ihet  to 
Quoted  in  corroboration  of  this,  that  at  Karnak  and  other  of 
tne  oldest  monumenu  of  Thel>cs,  raused  under  the  I8tb 
dynasty,  sculptures  and  painted  stones  of  goini  v.  urkinan- 
ship  arc  found  used  as  mere  materials  in  the  Vody  of  the 
walls.  (ChaiD[»ouion,  Lettret  au  Due  de  Blacar  )  The  Bx- 
odus  of  the  Israelites,  1491  b-c,  falls,  aocording  to  WiUciD 
son,  under  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.,  430  «aarB  altor  A* 
visit  of  Abraham  to  B^pt  The  Scripture  srvs  that  Pharaoh 
perished  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Israelites,  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  Amunoph  II.,  the  son  and  sui  cessor  of  Thothmes 
III.,  is  represented  in  a  drawing;  at  Thebes  as  having  came 
to  the  throne  very  young  and  under  tlie  tutelage  of  his 
mother.  (Wilkinson's  CArowo^o^.)  Under  Amunoph  III., 
whore^ed  about  1430  b.c.,  the  emigration  of  Danaus  to 
Argos  is  oonjeotuied  to  have  taken  place.  Osirei  I,  ae- 
cording  to  the  Phonetic  hieroglyphics,  appears  to  hnv» 
wjined about  IWOkMid  bio ttipi uwald  Aui  n«o»l7( 
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tM  time  of  the  Mceri-i  of  Herodotus,  who  Um^'I  ali<nit  DOO 
jMurs  iMHRm  that  hutomn  *  viait  to  Egypt.  Tbe  name  of 
If osria  tKnrever  n  not  foaod  in  tlw  Pbotietie  inwriptioni. 

Remese^  II.,  or  Ihi-  Great,  son  of  Osirei  I.,  aswmlLvl  ihe 
throne  about  l3iU  a.c.  reis;n«l  al>o%'c  to  ycurs.  Tins  ijj 
supposed  to  bo  the  Seaostns  or  Sesoosis  of  the  Greek  histo- 
nan«.  Manetho  pluom  S««>stris  much  carher,  in  tbe  12th 
dyiMStjV  Iwt  it  is  thot^lll  fMbable  by  some  that  his  Sesos- 
tris  was  «  mythical  penomge,  ons  of  the  early  npoit«d 
Bgyptian  eonquerors,  and  that  the  name  «f  SeBoatna  was 
aAervi  ards  given  as  a  title  of  honour  to  other  illustrinus 
monarchs  At  ;ill  events  we  now  know  from  themoiiumcnis 
ofTheb^rs  that  Remeses  II.  was  one  of  the  most  warlike  nio- 
narchs  of  untient  Egypt ;  that  \m  wars  extended  fhr,  and 
dgainit  many  nations.  Some  of  these  are  represented  as  of 
BMlcb  lighter  eomplexiou  than  the  Egj'ptians,  witli  flowing 
hfeiilii.  and  dnaww  evidently  Asiatic.  It  is  probable  that 
hLn  campaigns  extended  to  Asia,  perhaps  againat  the  kings 
of  Assyria.  That  the  old  kinKs  of  Egypt  extended  their 
dominions  to  the  east  and  north-east,  as  was  done  l)y  their 
Greek  and  Mohammedfin  suc«»R8ors^  is  not  onlv  very  likely, 
but  it  is  attested  as  a  fart  hy  tlie  Scripture,  2  A'l/Jirt  xxiv.  7, 
where,  at « later  period,  when  the  {xiwer  of  Egypt  liad  begun 

to  dedine^  veaie  told  that  the  king  uf  that  country  *  eatuo 
not  ogaia  aay  mm  out  of  his  land ;  for  the  king  of  Babylon 
(NebnrhadneBar)had  taken  fnm  Aie  river  or  Egypt  iinto 

the  Ruphrates  all  that  pertained  to  the  kiitu;  of 

Egj  pt.'  wiueh  s€cia»  to  prove  that  the  dominion  of  Eirypl 
had  extended  at  one  time  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  It  iias 
also  been  remarked  that  the  figures  of  the  prisoners  made 
hf  Tirhakah,  who  fought  against  Sennacherib^  previous  to 
Nebuchadnemr's  time  (3  Atitf*  xix.  9),  are  repreaented  in 
the  Esryptian  monnmenla  aa  similar  to  those  cqptnred  by 

t!.  (u  l't  r  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty. 

Koiueses  II.  was  succeeded  his  son  Amenophi^  ar- 
cordinn  to  Manoiho  ( I'htahinen  1  limeioftep.  according  to  the 
Phonetic  signs),  who  seenvs  to  bo  the  same  as  the  Pheron 
iPharaoh?)  of  Herodotus  and  the  Sesoosis  II.  of  Diodonu, 
whok  oeeording  to  both  the  latter  hi<«torians,  was  struck 
Uiadi  but  recovered  his  sight.  With  liim  ended  the  18th 
dynasty.  The  1 9th  dynasty,  also  of  IMospoUtans,  b^an  about 
1270  B.C  and  reigned  till  1170.  Duriiig  this  period  the 
war  of  IVoy  took  place,  in  the  reign  of  a  Rem c-sos,  supposed 
to  be  the  fifth  of  that  name,  according  to  Pliny.  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus  give  King  Proteus  as  contemporary  with  the 
n-ar  of  Truy .  Of  the  2U  th  and  2 1  st  dvnasttee  nothing  is  k no  wn 
beyond  the  more  names  u^!^ume  Oi  tfae  Ungs,  according;  tu 
the  Phonelie  signs.  The  Phaiaoh  vhiMS  daughter  Solo- 
mon married,  1013  B.C.,  must  hsTS  heenene  of  the  Sist  dy- 
ri-asty.  It  is  curious  tliat,  from  the  Exodus  till  Solninoii's 
tune,  a  period  of  nearly  five  centuries,  no  ineittion  is  made 
in  the  Scriptures  of  Ei^ypt,  which  proves  that  the  storm  of 
war,  if  sucA  there  was,  iia^itied  off  either  to  the  easiwnnl  of 
Palestina;  or  that  the  Eg}'ptian  oonqucrura  folUnvi-d  the 
maritime  road  \n  Ghu»  and  the  Phwnician  coast,  leaving 
the  high  land  of  Jodsm  to  their  right.  (Wilkinson,  Mattria 
Hierogtyfihica^  Part  il)  The  22d  dynasty,  beginning  with 
Sesonchis,  according  to  Manetho.  and  Sheahonk,  according 
to  the  Phouetie  sij^ns,  who  he^an  to  rei'jjn  about  y7t»  B.C., 
and  who  IS  the  Shishak  of  the  Scripture,  at  who<e  court 
Jeroboam  took  refuge  and  married  his  daughter,  and  who. 
siter  Solomon's  death,  plundered  the  temple  of  J  erusalem 
in  the  5tih  year  af  Rehoboam  (2  Chronicles,  xii.).  Shishak 
ia  rsprBsemed  a*  vnaSa^  to  the  attack  *  with  1200  ehaiiota 
and  60,000  horsemen,  md  an  imntaenae  mnhitade  of  Iax- 
hims  fprobably  Libyans),  of  Sukkiims,  and  Ethiopians.'  Of 
Osorkon  I.,  ine  succes-sor  of  Sheshonk,  we  have  a  date  at 
Ti)t!»«  s  commemorating  the  1  Ith  year  of  his  reign.  Zerah, 
the  Ertiiopian  king  or  chief,  who  attacked  Asa,  king  of 
Judah  (2  Chrrm.  xiv.),  was  Osorkon's  contemporary. 

The  Wrd  dynasty,  called  l^iospoUtai^  like  the  preceding, 
began  abirat  909  B.C.  with  Osoricon  n.  Homer  is  be- 
lieved to  have  flourished  about  his  time,  and  he  speaks  of 
K^'vpt  under  its  Greek  name.  The  24th  dynasty,  which  is 
cjiied  Saite,  from  Sai'^,  a  distrul  ol'  L  iwer  Ej;\pt.  b<'gins 
with  the  Bocchuris  of  Manetho,  the  Bakhur  or  Pehor  of  the 
Phonetic  »igns  about  812  h.c.  Diodorus  places  a  lung  pe- 
riod between  his  reign  and  tlwt  of  Sabacos,  the  Ethiopian, 
who  however  follows  Bocchoris  next  but  one  in  the  Phonetic 
chronology  and  in  that  <^  Manetliu.  Sabaeot;  (Sabakopb, 
Phonetic)  begins  the  SSth  dynasty  of  Ethiopinn.s,  who,  about 
this  time,  i  n'.  d  Ktrvpt,  or  at  least  Upper  Egypt.  Telnak 
ec  Tirhakah,  ona  of  liia  successors,  attacked  Sennacherib, 


7 1  0  B.C.  Selhois,  a  priest  of  Hepht^us,  the  great  temple  of 
Memphis,  became  king,  and  ruled  at  Memphis,  rontempo- 
rary  with  Tirhakah.  After  Selhos*  death  a  irreut  confu- 
sion or  anarchy  took  plue.  At  last  twelve  chiefs  or  mo- 
il arch  s  assembled  at  Memphiss  and  took  the  direction  of 
affairs,  which  tlu  y  retained  for  15  years.  After  this  Psamai* 
tik  I., or  Psani I n  1 1  ic h  us,  the  son  of  Nechao  or  Neooa,  wlio  had 
been  put  to  dcaih  hy  Sabacos,  betmne.  bv  the  aid  of  Greek 
merecoariei,  king  of  all  Bgypt,  ahoot  6M  b.c.  His  son 
NeeosII„  the  Pharaoh  Neeholi  of  the  Scripture  (2  Kingt 
xxiii,)  marched  against  the  kiiiir  of  Assyria  to  the  river 
Euphrates:  he  detcaleii  and  slow  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  610 
u.c.  He  also  began  the  canal  that  joined  tbe  east  branch 
of  the  Nile  with  thc>  Red  hea.  His  successor,  Psamalik 
II.,  was  followed  by  Psamatik  HI.,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  Apries  of  Manetho,  and  the  Pharaoh  of  Hi^ira  of  the 
Scripture,  who  defeated  the  FluBnieiana,  took  aidon,  and 
iOTaded Cyprus,  which  was  finally  subjected  by  Ama»is.  who 
suooeedea  mm  on  the  throne.  The  reign  of  Amasis  lasted 
forty- four  yesirs,  according  to  a  dati?  on  the  inonumt  nis ; 
his  successor,  Psammenittis.  reigned  only  six  months,  when 
Ei;ypt  was  invudeii  hy  Caiiibyses,  ;V2.)  hc,  who  overran  and 
ravaged  the  country,  and  lust  tbe  greater  part  of  his  amy 
in  the  neighbouring  deserts. 

The  27tli  dynas^  ineludes  the  Persian  Kings  from 
Cambyses  to  Dams  Nothns,  during  which  time  Egypt  was 
a  province,  though  a  very  unruly  one,  of  the  Persian  mo- 
narchy. It  was  during  this  period  that  Herodotus  visited 
Egypt.  Thou^;h  he  s;iw  that  country  in  a  state  of  hutndialion 
and  depreii&iun,  yet  he  was  powerfully  struck  by  its  buildings, 
and  its  highly  advan<^  social  state,  as  well  as  by  tbe  paen- 
liarities  of  its  manners  and  instituttons.  Bgypt  «|iMbib  to 
have  made  upon  Herodotus  an  impression  sometning  like 
that  orodlieed by  Bngland  uiwn  French  or  other  continental 
travellers  in  the  last  century,  as  being  a  country  unlike  any 
other.  But  Herodotus  derived  his  information  concerning 
Egyptian  history  chiefly  from  the  priests  of  Memphis,  and 
consequently  his  account  is  very  meagre  in  all  that  relates 
to  Thebes  and  Heliupulis,  the  two  other  great  centres  of 
Egyptian  hierarchy. 

After  several  revolts  the  Eeyptiaiia  auooeeded  in  plaeii^ 
Amyrtvus,  or  Aomaborte,  a  Saite,  on  the  throne,  about  41 4 
B.C.  This  kinir  alone  constitutes  tbe  28th  dynasty.  Ho 
was  suoceedinl  by  the  29th  dynasty,  of  Menae«ians,  who 
defende<l  Egyi>t  against  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Per- 
sians, With  the  assistanr-e  of  Greek  auxiliaries  under  Agesi- 
laus  and  others.  .At  last  Nectanehos,  bdng  defeated  bv 
Ochus,  fled  into  Bthiopia,  340  BJCn  and  Bnpt  Jell  again 
under  tbe  Toke  of  the  Perrians.  Tbe  Persians  were  loe* 
ceeded  by  tne  Macedonians,  whov  aiter  the  death  of  .Alex- 
ander, founded  the  dynasty  of  tbe  Pioleuiies.  or  Lagidaj, 
who  ruled  over  Epypt  for  nearly  '  i  n  v-  .us,  iiul  restored 
that  country  to  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity.  [Pro- 
LKMY.]  At  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  3U  B.C.t  ^^SfV^  ^"'O 
reduced  to  a  Roman  provin<»  by  Augustus. 

Having  now  dosed  this  brief  somntanr  of  the  history  of 
antient  Kgypt,  imperfeet  and  conjectural  in  part  as  it  un- 
avoidably is,  wo  shall,  in  a  few  words,  advert  to  the  social 
condition  of  the  country  under  itjs  native  kings.  That  eon- 
dttinn  is  now  lulerably  well  known  by  the  attentive  ex 
animation  of  its  remaining  monuments  and  their  sculptures 
and  painting  The  researrhes  of  the  French  in  the  expe- 
dition to  Egypt,  andof  Belzoni.  CliampoUtun,  Rosellini,  and 
others,  have  put  us  in  poiaassion  of  a  series  of  sketches  «n> 
dently  drawn  from  the  Hfb,  and  deseriptife  of  the  arts,  in- 
dustry, and  habits  of  the  antient  EfTvpt iar.-.  To  these 
works  and  the  plates  which  accomjiu^  .i'  lu  viemust  refer 
the  reader.    There  i.s  no  doubi  il-.-  singular  nation 

hod  attained  a  high  degree  of  rofiiietnent  and  luxury  at  a 
time  when  the  whole  western  world  was  still  involved  in 
barbarism ;  when  the  history  v(  Burnie,  including  Greece, 
had  not  yet  begun ;  and  long  befive  Gerthsge,  Atbetu^  sad 
Romewere  thought  of.  This  high  state  of  material  civilizai* 
tion  was  attained  under  a  system  of  institutions  and  policy 
wliich  resembles  in  some  respects  those  oi  the  Hindoos. 
It  was  a  monarchy  based  upon  an  all-powerful  hierarchy. 
The  inhabitants  were  diviacd  into  a  kind  of  hereditary 
castes,  the  first  of  which  consisted  of  the  priests,  who  fiUea 
the  chief  ofiices  of  the  state.  Thov  were  the  depositaries 
and  the  expounders  of  the  law  and  the  religion  of  the 
country.  They  monopolised  the  principjil  branches  of  learn- 
•;  '     111  ,    were  judges,  nhy-!  arrhitects.  Their 

ucrcd  b«^okg,  like  tlieir  temples,  were  Hot  open  to  the  vulgar. 
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Tlwj  had  »  liagWM  or'  at  ImK  *  writiaf  ptaiOiMr  to 
tliMBMlvM.  The  king  liiniMU(  if  not  of  dwb  «utB,  wm 
adopted  into  it.  was  initialed  into  its  mysteries,  and  bocaine 
bound  by  its  ro^ulatioiis.  Tlie  priests  were  exempt  from 
ail  dutiL'*,  ami  a  iarsc  portion  of  land  was  set  ap  irt  for  their 
iDaintetmnc'i? ;  and  we  read  in  Genetit,  that  when  Pharaoh 
in  a  sew>n  of  famine  bongjht,  hf  the  advice  of  J oaeph,  all 
^  Jud  of  tbal^yptiaaf  00  eonditioa  of  fMdiiw  tbom  out 
of  hn  ttorai,  *  on^  the  tend  of  the  prieats  bougbt  he  not. 
for  llie  priests  had  a  porti(jn  (of  corn)  a!>^ig[ned  Ibem  of 
Phunioh,  an<l  did  eat  tlieir  portion  which  Pharaoh  gave 
then),  whi-refore  ttiey  sold  not  their  lands.'  (xlvii. 'ii.)  And 
affain  when  Joseph,  after  the  Marnity  was  over,  inndt;  it  a  law 
of  the  land  that  the  king  should  have  for  ever  tifter  a  fifth 
pBTt.of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  reatoring  the  real  to  the 
ownen,  he  excepted  onlv  '  the  land  of  the  priesta,'  which  be- 
came not  Pharaoh's.'  (ib.  26.)  The  testimony  of  the  Scrip- 
ture IS  here  jicrfoctly  in  accordance  with  that  of  Herodotus 
and  other  historians.  The  priests  were  suhjeet  to  certain 
atnot  regulaiiuus:  thev  abstained  from  eertmn  meats,  and  at 
times  from  wine,  made  their  regular  ablutions  had  hut 
ene  wifis,  while  polygamy  was  allowed  to  the  other  caates, 
•ltd  they  wore  a  peculiar  dress  according  to  their  tank. 

The  soldiers  formed  the  second  caste,  fiv  Effpt  bad  a 
BtandinR  army  from  a  very  remote  period,  dividoa  into  regi- 
mont^i  or  hattalions,  each  Having  its  standard  with  a  peculiar 
omblc-HTi  raised  on  a  pike  and  corried  by  an  officer.  Their 
arms  were  the  bow,  sword,  battle-axe.  shield,  knife  or  dag- 
ger. &pear,  club,  and  tiing.  Their  besiegmg  engines  were 
the  battering-ram,  the  tMtudo,  and  the  scaling  ladder. 
Thev  had  a  military  miuio,  eniiiatin||  of  e  kind  of  dmun. 
eyninabs  pipe,  tnirapet.  and  other  foitronienti.  Themili- 
tart'  rastu  was  hold  m  high  repute  and  onjoyed  great  privi- 
leg<Da.  Eneh  soldier  was  allowed  a  c-ertam  measure  of  land, 
exempt  from  every  eliarge,  which  he  either  cultivated  him- 
self when  not  on  active  service,  or  let  to  husbandmen  or 
fkrraera.  Those  who  did  the  duty  of  roval  g«a«(b  bad  be- 
aides  an  ample  allowance  of  rationa.  Tbay  vem  inured  to 
the  flitifiaee  of  war  by  gymnaaCle  exerfltiaa,  aueh  a*  wteat- 
ling.  rudgelling.  racing,  sporting,  and  other  games,  of  which 
the  repro^ientations  still  exist  on  their  monuments. 

The  hu<^bandmen  formed  another  claw,  which  was  next  in 
rank,  as  agrioultiire  was  highly  ei»te«med  amott^  the  Egyp- 
tians. They  made  use  of  the  plough  and  other  implements. 
They  bad  various  breeds  of  laisa  eattle,  sheep,  goata,  pigs, 
and  a  quantity  of  poultry  reeled  ebiefl  v  bv  artificial  meena, 
the  eggs  being  hatched  in  ovens,  as  it  is  the  praetioe  of  the 
rtouniry  in  this  day.  The  peasants  appear  to  have  been 
dtvifled  into  hundreds,  each  with  a  peculiar  banner,  which 
thcv  foUowwl  when  presenting  th«m»elve«  before  the  magis- 
tmte  for  the  census,  which  wa*  taken  at  Ktaled  poriods, 
when  they  were  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  I  heir  conduct ; 
and  If  Snind  delinquent,  were  enniahad  with  the  stick. 

The  MKt  daaa  w«e  that  of  the  artilleava  and  tiadeamen, 
who  Hted  in  the  tewna.  The  progrew  made  hy  the  Bgyp> 

tians  in  tho  mechanical  arts  is  evident  fnm  their  monu- 
ments, pauitum'>i,  and  HCulptureK;  m  which  the  various 
handicrafts  are  ivpresenied.  The  mines  of  gold,  copper,  iron, 
and  lead,  which  are  in  the  mouateios  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Red  Sea,  were  worked  at  n  Vtiy  remote  date  under  the 
early  Fbaiaoba.  There  ia  a  puma  in  the  work  of  Ag»> 
thanhldea  on  the  Hed  Sea  wbieh  deaerihea  their  manner  of 
working  the  gold  mines  and  smelting  the  metal,  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  people  who  were  compelled  to  do  that  labour. 
(Briliik  Museum.  Egyptian  Antiqmtift,  vol.  h.  ch.  o.)  The 
Rgyptians  were  acquainted  also  with  the  art  of  gilding. 
The  art  of  fabricating  glam  was  early  know  n  among  them. 
Beads  of  glass*  ^eralW  eoloured  blue,  are  found  on  many 
mummies,  aa  well  as  other  omamenta  of  a  eoarae  kind  of 
tho  same  roateriaL  A  kind  of  antient  poreelain,  some- 
times covered  with  enamel  and  varnish  is  found  in  great 
quantities  in  Egypt.  Their  pottery  was  often  of  the  most 
elegant  forms.  Tlie  taste  displayed  by  the  Egyptians  in 
aeveral  of  their  articles  of  furniture  is  not  siirpa.ssed  by  our 
most  refined  manuikotureis  of  uudem  times.  In  the  greet 
Aoneh  work  and  In  the  recent  one  of  Rosellini  wc  have 
^peeimewa  of  m«nv  anides  of  furniture,  aapesiaUf  chairs 
and  eonehes,  which  are  liingularly  beantiM  in  their  (brms 

Linen  cloth,  plain  i  r  i ml  oidered,  white  or  d\ed,  was  an 


article  of  Kgyptmn  iiiBuuiaciure  highj^  in  repute  among 
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leather  waa  also  known  to  them. 


foreign  nations, 
lather  was 
The  last 


lughly  in 

(Ezekiri  x\7ii.  |.)  The  aM  of  making 
or  aaite  Inaihided  poafom  v 


poulterera,  fisbami^  and  anmnta.  The  berdsmen  aiiA 
shepherds  appear  lo  have  heen  bald  in  peculiar  contempt 

among  ihrrn  T?'-sidc8  servants,  they  nad  a  number  of 
.slave*,  both  hl.ie'u.  and  white.  Fish  wivs  an  article  of  com- 
mon food,  except  to  the  priests.  Wme  of  n at iva  growth 
was  ueed  by  the  rich,  and  a  kind  of  hwr  w  as  the  dfrink  of 
(he  poor.  An  account  of  the  diflfereiu  grami>,  plants,  and 
tnai^  the  produee  of  antient  Egypt,  and  aluo  of  iu  native 
anhnals,  is  given  in  Wilkinson's  TWfropAy  qf  7%«iet,  ch. 
\.,  nn  the  manners  and  cu-sfoms  of  the  antient  EgyptianM 
Tlie  above  nieutioiud  five  c;i.stes  as  spcci&ed  by  DludortlS 
i.  74,  were  subdivided  into  ranks  according  to  tho  vuhoua 
calling*  and  tradt$s,  and  thu  has  occasioned  i>ome  variety 
in  their  enumeration.  Herodotus  reckons  seven  castes, 
Plato  six«  others  have  not  reckoned  the  despised  shepherds 
aa  a  caste,  and  others  have  <»unted  the  military  as  one  caste 
with  the  husbandmen,  as  being  drafted  from  the  bodjr  ol 
the  latter.  Like  the  Hindoo,  every  Egyptian  was  required 
to  follow  his  father's  j  i  f.    ii.n  and  to  remain  in  his  caste. 

That  such  institutions  were  lucooipaliblc  with  our  mo- 
dem notions  of  independence  and  fieedom  is  e\ulent 
enough;  but  freedom  is  a  word  diffisrently  understood  in 
different  oges  and  countiies^  and  the  Efyptiam^,  trained  up 
as  they  were  from  infancy  to  reverence  laws  which  they 
deemed  immutable,  might  have  er\joyed  as  great  a  dcgrea 
of  happiness  as  most  nations  in  the  old  world.  Ilut 
the  degradation  of  the  lowest  caste,  and  the  wuj.te  of  human 
strength  and  human  life  in  the  working  of  iheir  lu^nes  and 
the  building  of  their  pyramH^  and  othcir  colosiMil  ^tructurea, 
and  the  ftequeocy  and  nature  of  the  summary  puniiibmenm 
inflietad,  aa  mentionad  by  Ikodonia  and  oonfirracd  by  their 
monumenta.  seem  to  imply  that  the  mam  of  the  people,  and 

the  lower  classes  es]iecuuly,  found  their  ittpeiton  of  llw 
sacerdotal  ca-ste  to  bt-  hard  task-raastera. 

The  progress  of  tho  Kgyptiaiis  in  the  exact  sciences  has 
been  tsken  fur  granted  without  sufficient  evidence-  Of 
their  astronomy  we  know  but  Uttle,  but  it  ap[:ears 
to  have  been  confounded  with  mjrtbokpy  and  asuulogy, 
and  made  snheervient  to  relifiooa  polity.  [Diiwnnas. 
;  Zodiac  of.]  Tlieir  yeur  was  of  363  days:  for  their  method 
[  of  correcting  it  see  Sotiuac  Pejiiou.  Diodorus  says  that 
',  they  foretold  comets;  but  ho  also  says  that  they  foretold 
future  events,  leaving  us  in  doubt  wlietluT  tin  y  were  suc- 
cessAil  in  either  or  Irath  coses.  We  cannot  here  cuter  into 
the  vast  and  intxioate  ground  of  Bfyptian  mythology,  and 
must  mfbr  the  tsader  to  die  MMdal  worsa  on  that  subject  by 
Champollion,  Wilkinson,  ana  others.  Their  mythology  ap- 
pears to  have  been  oritrinally  symboliral,  but  aAerwaras  de- 
generated, at  least  for  th-  \  nL-  ir,  into  gross  idolatry.  That 
1  hey  had  some  itraclaal  ktio wledjju  of  geoiuetry,  w  IikIj  indeed 
must  have  been  requisite  for  the  construction  of  their  build- 
ings, &c.  is  generally  admitted.  Yet  they  appear  not  to  bmva 
know  n  until  aoompamtively  later  period  that  the  levelof  thtt 
Rod  Sea  was  much  higher  than  tbatof  theMedilenranean  or 
of  the  Nile.  Their  boots  were  rude  and  clumsy,  and  chiefly 
conktrucled  for  river  navigation.  They  were  for  a  long  time 
averse  to  mantimn  expeditions  from  supGrsihious  prejudice, 
probably  instilled  bv  their  priests  in  order  to  keep  tlicia 
secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  worUl,  and  the  Pbu;iiiciaas 
were  then  the  sea-carriers  of  Egypt.  It  was  cbii'fly  after 
the  raatomtjon  eflmted  by  Ptamaimua  !•»  and  their  conse- 
auent  intereonne  with  tbe  Greeks,  that  their  rigidity  in 
tills  and  other  respects  relaxed  :  thev  bad  their  &hip&  of  war 
both  uii  tho  Mediterranean  and  Rttd  Sea,  and  under  Apries 
Kgvpt  had  sutlicient  naval  )iower  and  skill  to  copo  with  the 
llweu  of  T>Te.  Uis  predeous»or  ISeciis  II.  Ls  4aid  by  Hero- 
dotus to  have  dispatehed  some  Phmnician  vessels  b\  tbe 
Red  Sea  to  etreumnavi||aie  libya  (AfrieaX  and  to  ratum 
to  Egy  pt  by  the  Pmar*  of  Heroulea,  whieh  tbey  effieeted. 
Tlie  truth,  or  at  least  the  extent  nf  thii  oicpeditiuii  has  been 
much  questioned.  [Akric.v.]  There  in  a  curious  story  in 
Plato's 'Critias,'  of  Sonehis,  an  Egy  ptian  priest,  having  told 
Bolon  of  the  Atlantic  isles,  which  said  were  larger  than 
Asia  and  Afirica  united,  which  seems  to  imply  something  like 
a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  tbe  Westurn  CoaUueat. 

The  money  of  the  Egyptians  was  in  rings  of  silver  and 
gold,  similar  to  those  still  used  in  Sennaar,  and  its  nine 
was  ascertained  by  weight,  and  its  purity  by  Are.  (Sold 
was  brought  lo  Egypt  from  dill'erent  Iributai)  c.juiitries  of 
Ethiopia  and  Asia,  besides  what  they  drew  IW>ni  their 
own  mines.  The  revenue  of  Kgvpt,  derived  fn»ni  tij« 
taies  alone^  amountcMl,  ei-en  during  the  negligent  adminta- 
tnlta  of  Ptolemy  Aulaloi^  to  11»SM  talwHk  Mtwaan  time 
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tavi  fttur  millions  sterling.  Diodorus  reckoned  its  popula- 
tion at  seven  millions,  and  Jo-i-phus  at  seven  millions  and 
a  halt,  «xclu8ive  of  ihai  of  Aloxandha,  which  exceeded 
M9»000.  For  fttrther  particulars  on  the  commerce,  re- 
■OitreM  and  policy  of  uilnnt  EgrpU  see  Heerea's 
MOro^.  ChampoUion  1e  Jeune  m  his  '  Egypte  smu  les 
Pbaraons,'  has  endeavoured  to  retrace  tlie  national  nunu'"* 
and  localitjoR  of  the  antieiU  Egyptian  towns,  many  of  whit-h 
had  disappeared  long  before  Strabo's  lime,  or  their  names 
had  been  disfigured  by  the  Greek  writers.  Egypt  vtM, 
motatAiag  to  ChMBpoUka,  divMad  already  under  the 
Phanwhs  into  36  noaw  w  ntamments,  10  in  the  Tlwhaia 
Upper  Egypt,  16  m  Middto  Eg}pt,  and  tO  ilk  Lomr 


Egypt,  commonly  called  the  Delta.  Each  nome  was  sub- 
divided into  disiricls  or  luparchies.  This  was  exclusive  of 
the  Oases,  the  dependencies  on  the  side  of  Nubia,  Sic. 

With  regard  to  the  principal  existing  monuments  of  an- 
Hrat  Egypt  we  refer  the  reader  totlientpBetiTa  Iwads,  such 
as  DBNinBAii.  Enrv,  Pyrahim,  Tmmas,  fce,  and  for  tho 
genaral  character  of  Egyptian  arehiteeture  to  tho  Ibllowing 
article. 

Modem  Hitlory.  Passing  o\er  the  apes  durinjj  which 
Egypt  was  a  pnivincc  of  the  Roman  Empire  (see  Hamil- 
ton A  Mgyptiaca,  on  the  State  of  Kgypt  under  the  Homaas, 
and  map  qf  Egypt  with  tho  names  of  the  Rooiun  pen<jd,  by 
Raoul  Roobettejk  w«  begin  the  modern  historjr  of  E^pt  at 


the  Mohammedan  cooqueat  Under  the  Calipnaie  or  umar, 
■neoeiaor  of  Abu  Bukr,  Amer  Ebn  el  A»  invaded  Egypt,  a.d. 
698,  and  took  Pelusium  and  Babylon  of  Egypt,  a  strong  Ro- 
man station,  which  su-tained  seven  months'  siege.  John 
Mecaukeii,  governor  of  Memphis  for  the  Byzunline  emperor, 
treacherously  surrendered  his  trust,  and  the  Copts  agreed  to 
pay  tribute  or  a  capitation  tax  to  the  Caliph,  witii  the  excep- 
tion of  old  men,  women,  and  moiikb.    The  hatred,  not  only 

CUtical  bat  lellgionai  whkU  the  Copts  bore  to  the  Greeks, 
iilitated  the  aoccem  of  the  llodenu.  The  Rrst  mosque 
on  Eg}-ptian  ground  rose  with  the  new  tuwn  of  Fostut  on 
the  site  of  Roman  Babylon.  Alexandria  made  a  long  and 
ob'^tinate  defence ;  it  fell  at  hist,  and  was  plundered.  The 
Saracen  General  aske^l  the  Caliuh  what  was  to  be  done  with 
the  library,  and  Omar  onlerca  it  to  bo  burnt.  But  the 
Uhrariea  M  the  Ptolemies  had  perished  before — the  Brudiion 
waa  deattroyed  during  the  siege  of  Julius  OAar,  and  that 
of  the  Serapion  was  lil^per^ed  by  Theopliilus  the  Patriarch, 
A.D.  .390;  the  library  d(•^troyl^d  by  Omar's  order  was  there-  j 
fore  a  more  recent  <  olle<-Iioii.  [.VlkxaNDRIan  LmnAaY.] 
The  whole  of  Egypt  as  far  uh  Syeno  waa  soon  reduced  to  a 
pio\inceof  theCaUphate,  the  ra|^tal«f  whtehwaaFoaUt  In 
AJX  8681  Ahmed  ebn  e'  Tookwn,  governor  of  Enpt  for  the 
Abhari^  Oslipha,  usurped  the  aoveroignty  of  the  oottntry 
and  founded  the  dynasty  of  llie  TooLiunides,  which  la>tiMl 
nil  906,  when  the  Caliplu  rtstu<.ik  Egy^Jt.  But  in  Ul  J  Abayd 
Allah  el  Mahdee  after  usurping  the  govcmincnt  of  Eastern 
Afruii,  m\aded  Egypt,  which  he  retained  till  y34,  when  ho 
Was  defeated  by  the  forces  of  tho  tahpli.  In  936  £1 
Akbihed  Mohammed  ebn  Tushg,  a  Turkish  chief  in  the 
wrvioe  of  the  Chliph,  uanrped  the  government  of  Eg)-pt, 
ind  bepvn  a  new  aynasty  wlilch  lasted  till  970,  when  the 
Katmieh  or  Fatomides,  the  successors  of  Mahdee,  who  liad 
continued  to  rule  in  Africa,  took  possession  of  Eg\pt.  El 
Mo^  who  styled  himself  Caliph,  built  Mi^r  el  Kahirah, 
where  he  fixed  his  residence,  leaving  You.sef  Ebn  Zeiri  his 
ticeroy  in  Africa.  From  that  time  till  1171,  tho  Fatemite 
Caliphs  reigned  over  Egynt,  independent  of  and  rivals  to  the 
Abbaside  Caliphs  of  Baffdad.  Tois  was  tho  period  of  the 
wan  of  the  early  Crusaaos,  in  which  the  Fatemides  acted  a 
conspicuous  part.  Egypt  retained  much  of  its  iin|K>rtance 
and  splendour  under  Iheir  dynasty.  (See  Etat  A  rube  de 
FBgypU,  by  Sylvester  de  Saey,  jomed  to  his  translation  of 
Abdallatif)  tlie  Kurd  Salah  e'deenYooaef  Ebn  Eyoob 
neceeded  to  the  Fatemides  in  1 1 7 1 ,  and  founded  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Eyoobitee.  which  lasted  till  12fi0,  when  £1  Moes, 
a  Turkoman  mcmlook  or  slave,  aHer  murdering  Touran 
Shall,  usurped  the  throne,  and  fijunded  the  1  ;y  of 
the  Baharile  Sultana,  who  took  possession  of  i  is.  also. 
Baybers,  a  memlouk  also,  assassinated  his  master  in 
1261  or  62,  made  himself  SuUrtn  of  Egypt,  retook  Syria 
from  the  Tatars,  took  Damascus,  aud  ^It  Mtod  to  the 
CUiphate  of  Aaia,  and  antanded  hia  eomiuaata  aa  iar  as 
and  orer  part  of  Aimeniai  Hii  deaoendmta  rrigmd  till 
l?'^:,  inaintained  possession  of  Syria  as  &r  as  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  oucouiaged  agriculture  and  the  arU.  Their 
drmity  ii  tamni  Iqrtlin  hsbm  of  Babarila  Mernkok  Me- 


\Am  or  Sultans.  They  did  not  assume  the  title  of  Caliphs, 
but  allowed  the  descendants  of  tho  Abbasides  to  retain  that 
name,  and  to  live  in  Egypt  under  their  subjection,  aa  aaort 
of  state  prisoners. 

In  1382  Dowlet  el  Memeleek  el  Borg^ch,  a  Circassian 
slave,  took  poswession  of  the  throne  anti  founded  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Borpt'ch,  or  Circassian   Memlooks,  which 
lasted  till  1317,  when  Stdim  I.,  tho  Ottoman  sultan,  ad- 
vaiicfd  into  Ef,'>pt,  defeated  the  Memlooks  at  the  battle 
of  Ueiiopolis,  and  caused  Toman  Bey,  the  last  of  their 
kings,  to  be  hanged  at  Cairo.  Sclim  abolished  the  dynasty; 
hut  not  tha^  ariatoeraqr  of  the  Memlooks ;  he  even  made 
eonditiona  with  the  Memlooks  by  a  regular  treaty,  in  which 
he  ackiiowledt'cd  Egypt  as  a  republic,  governed  by  twenty- 
four  beys  tributary  to  him  and  liis  successors,  who  appointed 
a  pacha,  or  governor,  to  ri'sidc  at  Cairo.    This  pacha,  how- 
ever, was  to  make  no  alterations  in  tlui  system  of  govern- 
ment without  the  consent  of  the  beys,  who  might  even 
suspend  him  from  hia  fbnctiona  if  he  aoted  arhitnnly.  untii 
the  pleasure  of  the  Porte  should  he  known.  The  heysirare 
to  elect  from  among  themselves  a  sheik  of  Belad  to  be  their 
head,  who  was  looked  upon  by  tho  Porte  as  the  chief  of  the 
republic.  In  time  of  war  the  republic  was  to  send  12,<J(U)  nu-u 
to  join  the  Ottoman  armies.    In  other  respects  the  republic, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Memlook  aristocracy,  was  to  enjoy  absolute 
power  over  the  inhabitants  of  Bgy^t,  levy  taxob  kieep  a  mi- 
litaiy  fbrea,  raise  money,  and  exercise  all  the  righta  of  aove* 
reiguty.    This  treaty  was  signed  in  the  year  BS7  of  the  He 
gira,  Ajj.  1*17.  (Savary,  Lettrt's  sur  T Eguple,  vol  ii.)  Under 
this  form  of  government  Eiiy  pt  remained  nominally  subject 
to  the  Porte,  against  whose  authority  the  Memlooks  ofUii 
openly  revolted,  till  tho  French  invasion  of  1 798,  when  Bona- 
parte, under  the  preteooe  of  delivering  Egypt  from  thevuke  of 
t  he  Memlooks,  took  posaassion  of  the  country.  The  EngUsh 
sent  an  cKMdithm  in  1801  to  aid  the  Porte,  which  Artmwfvf 
the  French,  and  restored  the  pacha  appointed  by  the  sultan. 
The  Meinlo<ik»  and  the  pacha,  however,  oould  not  agree  ; 
scenes  at  bloodshed  and  treachery  took  place,  and  at  latt 
the  present  pacha,  Mehcmot,  or  rather  Muhhammed  Ali, 
contrived  tocolloct  mostof  the  beyswith  their  principal  ofTicers 
within  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  unMr  pretence  of  an  entertain- 
ment, whore  he  had  them  all  massaered  in  March,  Ittll.  A 
few  escaped  into  Upper  Egypt,  from  vhenoe  they  were  driven 
into  Nubiit,  and  being  also  driven  from  thence  in  1821,  the 
few  who  sur\  ive<l  took  refuge  io  Dar  for.  [Donoola.]  "Thus 
ended  the  Memlook  power,  which  had  ruled  over  Egypt  for 
more  than  four  centuries.    Savary  gives  an  account  of  the 
iiutitutions  of  that  singular  body,  which  were  still  in  fuU 
force  in  liis  time,  Iheir  destruction,  although  perfidiously 
contrived,  has  been  undoubtedly  a  benefit  to  Egypt,  for  thefr 
government  w\xs  u.i  t)  ranni(  al  and  oppressive  as  their  moral 
character  was  depraved.    It  was  a  jiovernment  of  slaves  who 
had  become  masters,  for  the  body  of  Memlooks  was  perpe- 
tually recruited  from  young  slaves  brought  chiedy  from 
Geor^'ia  and  Qicattia.  .Every  bey  was  a  tyrant  in  his  own 
distnct.   There  vaa  not  even  union  among  them,  as  they 
were  freauently  at  war  with  each  other.    Personal  bravery 
or  animal  courage  was  their  only  virtue,  if  it  deserves  that 
name.    Egypt  suffered  more  under  the  Memlooks  than 
during  any  other  period  of  its  histpry. 

Present  Slate  of  Egypt. — This  couatiy  is  commonly 
divided  by  geographers  into  three  regions,  namely,  Bahan, 
or  Maritime,  or  Lower  Egypt i  Voatani,  or  Middle  Egypt; 
and  Said,  or  Upper  Egypt.  But  the  administrative  division 
of  the  country  u  by  provinces,  or  prefectdnnu  of  whioh 
there  are  fifteen  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  ten  in  Middle  and 
Upper  Egypt  together.  The  provinces  are— 1.  Masr,  or 
Cairo,  with  the  town  of  that  name,  the  capital  of  tht:  whole 
country,  and  the  town  of  Booiak,  the  port  of  Cairo  on  the 
Nile,  Old  Cairo,  or  Fu-^tat,  and  Suez,  on  the  Red  Sea;  2. 
Kclioub,  north  of  Cairo,  with  the  towns  of  Kelioub,  Mate- 
ryeh,  near  the  ruina  of  HehopoUs;  Artrib*  Choubia,  whsra 
the  pacha  has  a  fine  eountrv  roridenee,  and  Abouaabd, 
where  is  the  new  College  of  medicine  and  surgery,  with 
3U0  pupil*,  and  a  largu  lios>pilal  attached  tu  it;  3.  Belbejs, 
east  of  Kelioub,  un  the  bordeis  of  the  Desert;  4.  t.  In  boh, 
north  of  Beibeym  with  the  towns  ur  viUagcs  of  Cinbeh,  and 
Tell  Bostah,  and  Ueydch;  6.  Mit  Ghamer,  north  of  Ke> 
Uoub  and  near  the  0wnietta  branch  of  the  Nile  i  6.  Man* 
sourah,  north  of  Mit  Ohamer,  likewiae'  on  the  east  bank 
of  rhf  I>;iraietta  branch,  with  tho  town  of  Mansourali,  and 
the  vilkgo  of  Tmav  el  Emdid,  which  has  a  monolith 
of  gxanito;  7.  DimMtta,  «ith  tha  towns  of  Dhaiotln  and 
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HenmMit  and  the  forts  of  El  Aruh  and  Tynofa,  «n  th« 

borders  of  tbe  Syrinn  Decei  t :  S.  Meliallet  el  Kebir.  with  the 
town  of  that  name,  u  ithin  iIk-  actual  Delta,  on  the  loft  bank 
of  the  Damictta  branch,  and  thi;  snirill  lowns  of  St'iucnnout 
aud  Abouftir ;  9.  Tantah,  south  of  Mehullet,  with  the  town 
of  l^ntah,  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  Delta,  one  of  the 
pnueiiNkl  towns  of  Lower  Egypt,  ramarkable  for  iii  fine 
IBo«}Ue,  and  th«  fiur  which  takes  place  thrw  times  a-ycar, 
and  lis  much  frequented  bypilgnnui  who  oome  to  visit  the 
tomb  uf  Soyd  Ahmed  el  nedaouvi  a  celebrated  Moham- 
medan isaint ;  10.  M>  li^.  ^outli  of  Tantah  with  the  towns  of 
Melig  and  Chibn  el  K.uuin  ;  11.  Muiiouf,  south  of  Molig,  and 
within  the  angle  formed  by  (he  bifurcalion  of  ilio  NiIl- ; 
12.  Negikb,  with  the  town  of  tliat  name,  on  the  Icit  or  weat 
bank  of  tbe  Rosetta  branch,  and  the  towns  of  Terranch 
andWardan;  13.  Fouoh,  north-west  of  Meiiallet,  with  tbe 
town  of  Raantd,  or  Roietta,  and  the  towns  of  Pounh  and 
Deh^iot;  14  D.uiianliour,  on  tho  l«-ri  l)<ui'^  f  f'l'  R  >setta 
hrancb,  north  uf  Nugilch,  with  the  tuwn.s  ol  Dauiaiiiiuiir  aud 
llalim;iuu:li  ;  13.  Alexanrlr;a,  witli  thu  city  of  that  name. 

On  entering  the  valley  of  the  Nile  frum  the  Delta  side 
we  And.  1 .  Jiaeli,  on  the  laft  or  west  bank  of  the  river,  op- 
posite Ciurok  a  small  town,  head  of  the  wefectshin  of  that 
name,  near  the  great  p>-rainids,  and  not  mr  fhm  toe  ruins 
of  Momphii,  ujwn  which  are  built  three  modern  village*, 
Be<lreshin,  Mit  Rahyuch,  and  Menif;  2.  Ueuisouef,  south 
of  Jizch,  on  the  samo  side  of  the  Nile,  a  considerable  and 
industrious  town,  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  the  1 
vjlley  of  the  Nile,  with  the  towns  of  Abou  Girgeh  and  Sa- 
mallout  further  south;  3.  On  the  opposite  or  r-.ist  bank  of 
the  Nile  is  Atfyh,  a  town  aud  prefectship;  4.  Wost  of  Bc- 
nisoaef  is  the  district  of  Faioum,  with  the  town  of  MLedinet 
el  Fatotim;  9.  South  of  Bentsouef,  but  extending  on  both 
banks  of  the  Nile,  i-.  the  district  of  Minyeli,  with  the  towns 
of  Minyeh,  MelaMUi,  and  Kshmounein  un  the  left,  and  those 
of  She\k  .'Vhudeh  and  El  Berhhel  on  the  rr^ht  bank; 
6.  Manfalout,  south  of  Mmyeh,  with  the  town  of  that  name 
on  the  left  bank,  and  (.cvcrnl  villages  on  both  banks  of  the 
Nile;  7.  Siout,  with  the  town  of  that  name,  tbe  capital  of 
Upper  Egypt,  and  the  residenee  of  a  governor.  It  issituated 
on  the  left  bank,  is  a  great  slave  inaVket,  and  the  pntiejiut 
of  the  caravan  trade  "Uli  Darf-l'ur  and  S<'iinaar,  with  a  sjw- 
cious  bazaar,  and  rj.Ooi)  inlialntunts— R:rhari!so:i  >ay^ 
20.000 ;  b.  Gir)^h, south  of  Sioul,  with  the  towns  ot  Girgeh, 
7000  inhabitants,  on  the  left,  and  Ekhroym,  10,000,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile;  9.  Ken^h,  with  the  town  of  tliat 
naiaiie,  on  tbe  right  bank,  which  has  5000  inhabitants,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  intercourse  with  Cusseir  and  the 
opposite  coast  of  Arabia,  and  is  known  for  its  manufactory  of 
porous  earthen  vessel-i  u-ed  for  keeping  water  roid.  Kous. 
near  the  ruins  of  L'optos,  Deiidcrali,  on  ilie  left  bank,  aud 
the  ruins  of  Tlieln  s  and  of  Abydus  arc  in  tlie  pn  fu  t-liip  of 
Ken6h;  10.  Esnch,  the  nio<*t  <«oulherD  proTint-e  of  Kgypt, 
with  tho  town  of  that  iiaine,  on  the  left  bank,  \nth  ubuut 
4000  inhabitants,  manuiacturies  of  cottons  and  shawh^  and 
potterjr ;  it  is  a  great  market  Ihr  camels,  and  the  emiwrtum 
of  the  Abyssinian  trade.  Tin-  otln  r  towns  are  Edfu,  As- 
souan or  Sycnc,  Koum  OiuLkiu,  with  a  fine  temple,  anrl 
Sclselch,  with  its  (nian  ie-;. 

For  the  principal  to«  n»  of  Egypt  see  tiie  re:»peciive  heaciU 
Alexandria,  Cmro,  I>.\mietta,  Rosktta,  Stc  The  po- 
pulation of  the  smaller  towns  is  very  difficult  to  be  ascer- 
tained, as  there  is  no  census  or  register  kept 

The  whole  of  the  cultivable  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  valle)  of 
tbe  Nile  and  the  Delta,  is  reckoned  at  17.000  square  miles. 
The  re>idcnt  population  has  been  generally  stated  at 
two  millions  and  a  half  but  a  recent  traveller  thinks  il 
does  not  t:\ceed  two  millions  at  the  utmost,  of  whom 
1,750,000  are  Mohammedan  Egyptians,  including  the  fel- 
lahs or  peasants  and  the  townspeople;  150,000  are  Copts  or 
Christiui  Egyptians;  lO.ooo  arc  Osmanlecs  or  Turks  and 
Albanians,  as  yet  themling  race ;  5000  Syrians,  SOOO  Greeks, 
SOOO  Jews,  and  'JOOO  Annenuin'i,  and  about  "O.OiKi  are 
black  slaves,  Nubians,  Mut;hrebm.s  &c.  <  Lane's  M-^lcrn 
EgyntiattH  )  In  this  calculation  the  nomadic  Arab;,  of  tbe 
neighbouring  deserts,  whose  number  cannot  be  ascertained, 
arc  not  included.  The  languat^e  of  the  natives  is  Arabic ; 
but  Turkish  Is  still  the  language  of  the  government.  For 
the  Copts  and  Coptic  Linguat^  See  those  articles.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  Mohamme<lan  nati^-es  is  nf  Amb  stock, 
nut  many  Copts  or  aborigine!^  have  at  different  times 
embraced  Moliatnmedanivm,  and  numerous  interniar-  j 
riagos  have  taken  phice  between  the  Arab  settlers  and  I 


the  Copts,  Nobiani*  See.  The  fellahs  of  Bgypt  have  lotrt 

much  of  their  original  Arabian  character;  thev  are  becotue 
proverbially  tame  and  servile,  and  arc  despised  by  the  ncigh- 
bounng  Beduins,  who  never  give  them  their  dauj;bter«  in 
niarnage.  The  townspeople  may  be  considered  m  having 
attainm  as  high  a  dtijrei.-  of  civilization  as  any  in  the  Ea>t . 
and  '  Cairo,'  says  Mr.  Lane,  '  m\nX  be  regarded  as  the  fir»t 
Arab  city  of  ovr  age.  There  i>  lu;  other  place  in  which  we 
can  obtain  ao  eomplete  *  knowledge  of  the  most  cn-iiized 
class  of  the  Arabs.*  The  men  are  generally  well  propor- 
tioned and  muscular,  tlieir  height  abuut  five  fed  cii;lit  or 
five  feet  nine:  tlie  women  beautifully  formed,  and  not  loo 
fit.  Their  complexKin  m  Cairn  and  the  northern  provinces 
is  clear,  thougli  yellowish,  and  their  skin  soft ;  the  lower 
classes  are  darker  and  coarser.  Tl>c  people  of  middle 
Egypt  are  of  a  more  tawny  oolonr,  and  those  of  the  aouihera 
provinces  are  of  a  deep  bronie  oomplexion.  Their  eounte- 
nanoe  in  general  is  of  a  fine  o\  al  form  ;  the  nose  i.s  slrait:ht 
though  rather  thick,  tho  lips  raiher  full,  the  e)  cs  black  iunl 
brilliant,  the  beuid  commonly  Idack  and  curl>.  but  .'-caiiiv. 
For  the  dre^  and  habits  of  the  vanoui.  orders,  sec  I^m-'i 
Modern  Bgyplicuis,  vol.  i. 

Tbe  climate  of  Epypt,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  is  salubrious.  Tbe  khanueen,  or  hot  south  wind,  which 
blows  in  April  and  May.  is  oppressive  and  unhealthy.  The 
exhalations  fVom  the  soil  after  tho  inundation  render  the 
latti-r  part  of  the  autumn  le>.s  heaitliv  than  the  suminor 
and  winter,  and  cauitv  uphthaliuia  and  dysentery,  and  other 
diseases.  The  summer  beat  is  seldom  very  oppres-sivc, 
being  accompanied  by  a  refreshing  northerly  breeze^  and 
ttie  air  being  extremely  dry.  This  dryileH  however  oamea 
an  exoeastve  quantity  of  dust,  which  is  very  annoying.  The 
thermoneler  in  Lower  Egypt  in  tbe  depth  of  winter  is  from 
50°  to  60°  in  the  aflernoon  and  in  the  shade  ;  in  the  hottest 
season  it  is  from  'J(J"  to  ItiO',  and  about  ten  det;rees  hi'.'her 
in  the  houtheni  parts  of  Upper  Eg)  lit.  Tlie  climate  of 
Upper  Ejfypt,  though  hotter,  u  more  Uealtby  than  that  of 
the  lower  country.  Tlte  plagua  iddom  asoends  ftr  above 
Cairo.  Ophthalmia  is  also  more  common  in  Lower  Egypt  - 
it  generallv  arises  fWin  checked  perspiration,  but  is  ag'gra- 
rated  by  tJie  dust  and  other  causes,  and  by  tlie  iie.;1ect  and 
filth  of  the  nalive-i,  so  that  great  numbeis  of  Egyptians  arc 
blind  in  one  or  buth  eves.  Tho  houses  of  the  wealthier 
classes  to  the  principal  towns  are  substantially  buil I,  roomy, 
aud  commodious,  but  the  dwellings  of  the  lower  orden» 
especially  of  the  peasants,  are  of  a  very  mean  deaeription, 
being  mostly  bttittef  unbaked  brick.,  cemented  with  mud. 
Many  of  them  are  mere  bovelft.  Most  of  the  villages  of 
Egypt  are  situated  upon  eminences  of  rubbish,  the  raate- 
rial.s  of  Ii>rtner  buildings,  and  thus  ri-c  a  fesv  leet  above  the 
reach  id  the  inundation*  they  are  surrounded  by  palm- 
trees. 

The  agric  uliural  produce  of  Egypt  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing winter  plants,  which  are  sowi  after  the  inundation  and 
reaped  in  about  three  ur  four  months  after :  wheat,  barley, 
beans,  peas,  lentils,  vetches,  lupins,  dm-cr,  flax,  coleseed, 
lettuce,  liemp,  cumnin.  <  nrtanrlcr,  poppy,  tobacco,  waier- 
melons,  and  cucumber^ ;  anil  of  the  following  suiiiiner 
plants,  which  are  raised  by  artificial  irrigation  by  means  of 
water  wheels  and  otlier  wachmcry:  doorah,  Indian  torn, 
onions,  millet,  benneh,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  coffee,  indigo, 
madder.  Rice  is  sown  in  the  spring  and  gathered  in  Octo- 
ber, chiefly  near  Lake  If  ensaleh.  Of  the  fhdt  trees,  which 
grow  mostly  in  gardens  near  tho  principal  towns,  the  mul- 
berry and  Seville  orange  ripens  in  January,  ariri(-ots  in  Ma\, 
peaches  and  plums  in  J une,  apples,  pears,  and  caroobs  at  the 
end  of  June,  grapes  at  the  beginning  of  July,  tigs  in  July, 
pricklv  pears  end  of  Jul^,  pomegranales  and  lemons  in  All- 
gust,  dates  in  .August,  citrus  medica  in  September,  onHMM 
in  October,  sweet  lemons  and  banana  in  NoTMnber.  Tho 

Cor  fellah  or  farmer  who  cultivates  the  soil  derives  but  little 
neflt(h)m  the  iirodi^^ality  of  nature;  he  is  compelled  to 
pay  a  heavv  land-tax,  another  tax  to  government  for  the  use 
of  the  w.itcr- wheels,  besides,  additional  taxes  and  exactions 
of  the  local  sheikh,  the  Copt  scribe,  and  the  Turkish  officers, 
and  then  he  is  obliged  to  sell  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  tbe 
produce  of  bis  land  to  the  government  at  a  fixed  price,  and 
to  caiTy  it  to  the  granary  at  hti  own  expense.  The  fellah, 
to  supply  tbe  bare  necessaries  of  lifb.  is  often  obliged  to  steal 
and  comey  scrrotly  to  bis  hut  as  rnncli  as  )ie  can  of  the 
produce  of  Ills  own  labour.  He  may  cither  himself  ^uppIy 
the  seed  for  his  land,  or  obtain  it  a.s  a  loan  from  tho  gty 

vcmment;  but  in  tbe  latter  case  he  receives  hanUy  ihica* 
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fourtlia  of  what  he  pays  for,  the  remainder  being  stolen  by 
the  .'^ubiuruiiiut^  otHccrs.  Tite  pacha  ha^  dispckise&sed  all  tlus 
^uvdic  proprietors  throughout  hU  dominions,  giving  tu 
eacii,  as  putial  compensation,  a  pension  for  hfe,  so  that 
tteftzmain  arenow  hi:>.owu  tcnanu  and  entirely  at  hiis 

and  ML) 

TTiu  government  of  Mohammed  All,  too  oxtravngantly 
praised  by  some,  is  cerlamly  nuirh  more  rational,  orderly, 
and  humane-,  than  that  of  tnu  nu-  nlookB  or  that  of  the  old 
pachas  in  the  other  dominions  of  the  Porte.   He  adminis- 
ters impartial  justice  to  all  his  subjects,  without  ng^ud  to 
race  or  religion ;  has  establishad  ngukur judicial  ooufta  and 
a  good  police ;  has  done  away  wiA  tortum  aad  odier  bar* 
baroua  punishments;  has  encouraged  instruction  to  n  cer- 
tain extent;  has  remored  most  of  the  ignorant  prejuilues 
vhich  existed  atnonu;  his  subjects  against  the  arts  and 
learning  of  Europe;  and  has  introduced  European  manu- 
factures and  machinery ;  he  keeps  a  printing-office  and  a 
journal ;  lias  formed  scboda  and  colkfiea  for  the  arts  and 
sciences  and  for  militaij  and  navaT  taetioa.    All  this 
is  mucli  more  thao  it  nay  Mam  at  first  sight  to  a  pcr- 
•on  unacquainted  inth  the  state  of  Egypt  and  uther 
TurlvLsh  provinces  forty  years  aj^o.    But  the  pacha's  am- 
Dilion  and  the  difiicuUics  of  hi^  situation  have  obliged  him 
to  resort  to  two  violent  expedients,  an  enormous  taxation 
and  an  oppressive  conscription.  The  pretended  legislative 
aatamhl^  sitting  at  Cain  is  a  iiMnra  lletion  of  enthusiastic 
pUHgynsla.  tWgiavmaMnt  of  Egypt  is  still  absolute  in 
tha  strietest  laina  ^  iba  vord,  thoti^h  the  present  pacha 
has  chosen  to  <?avern  according  to  forms  and  regulations 
which   lie  has  himself  established.    He  has  formed  a 
council  rx)nsi.sting  uf  his  cliicf  officers  and  of  tiie  provin- 
cial and  local  governors  and  sheikhs,  whom  he  occasionally 
consults.   Many  of  tlie  subordinate  agents  of  tlie  govern- 
ment in  the  provinces  stiU  exerdae  occasiapal  ads  of  capri- 
cions  tyranny,  vUeh  seldom  naeh  their  mastei^  ears,  but 
whenever  they  do  he  is  not  slow  in  punishing  the  ofTenders 
and redresiung  the  grievances  of  the  oppressed.    Of  what 
Mohammed  Ali  has  really  done  a  good  sketch  may  be 
found  in  Planat,  Hhinire  ae  la  Reginiration  th  PE^wte, 
Svo.,  Paris,  1830,  and  in  a  notice  of  the  same  work  in  No. 
xir.  of  the  Foreign  Qmrterly  Reeiew,  April,  1831.  The  ro- 
fccms  efieeted  by  Mohamad  Alt  are  rar  more  complete 
and  effective  than  those  of  Sultan  Mahmood  in  Turkey,  and 
are  directed  by  a  keener  sagacity  and  with  a  steadier  piu>- 

n.  Mengin, '  Histoire  de  I'Bg)  pte  sous  Ic  gouvemement 
Tohammed  Ali,'  2  vols.  8vo.  witii  an  atlas,  Paris.  1&23, 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  career  of  this  extraordinary 
■nun.   At  the  end  of  the  atlas  there  is  a  '  Tableau  du  Com- 
BMiioa  de  rSgypte  avee  l*BuTope.'   For  the  tarioas  arts 
and  manufactures  of  Egypt  see  Lane's  .vol.  ii.  1. 

The  present  dominions  of  the  ruler  of  Egypt  extend  on 
ene  side  to  Sennaar  and  Kordofan,  and  on  the  other  over  all 
Syria  to  Adana.  a  part  of  Cilicia  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tau- 
rus. He  13  likewise  pos-^essed  of  the  fine  island  of  Candia. 
In  Arabia  he  is  protector  of  Mecca  und  Medina,  and  lord  of 
the  Hc^as.  Ha  isjpoaaeasad  of  at  least  as  extensive  a  tract  of 
ceoatry  aaanyof  hiapradeeaaaars  of  the  Falimits.  Ptolenuuob 
erPluvaoh  dynasties.  IHFItether  this  empire  will  surriTe  bis 
death  is  a  vers-  doubtful  question.  His  power  is  founded  on 
a  strong  mililary  force,  which  consists  of  bctwt^n  lifly  and 
sixty  thousand  regular  troops,  the  otlicers  of  which  are 
mi^Mily  proud  Osmanlees,  aliens  to  Egypt,  and  tlte  soldiers 
are  the  sons  of  the  poor,  oppressed,  despised  fellahs.  No 
Arab  offiear,  says  Planat,  is  raised  above  the  rank  of  lieut«> 
mat  The  Oamanlees  fill  likewise  the  principal  oflBcea  of  tho 
government.  But  the  native  Egyptians  are  said  to  he  quick 
at  learning,  hardy,  frugal  and  persevering;  they  make  ex- 
cellent soldiers;  they  duest  themselves  of  old  prejudices  more 
easily  thao  the  Turks,  and  in  their  intercourse  with  £u- 
roeans  they  exhibit  none  of  the  jealousy  and  pride  of  tho 
latter.  Whatever  theiefore  may  be  the  consequence  of  Mo- 
bammed  Ali's  refomSb  with  regard  tu  the  stability  of  his 
dyoasi^*  there  ia  aona  reason  to  hope  that  the  impulse  which 
Ve  has  given  to  the  native  population  wilt  not  be  lost,  and 
that  tho  seciU  of  impro\emenl  scattered  about  Egypt  will 
tpread  in  course  of  time  to  other  parts  of  the  Arab  world, 
of  F.^;\ti;  lori]!^  iliL'  reiiiriil  jiirl.  ■-  >  important  a  part. 

EOYPTLIN  ARCHITECTURK.  This  was  not  in- 
alndsd  under  the  haadof  ClTll  ARcaiTKCTuaB,far  the  rea- 
asD  that  it  ia  puvaly  numaflMntal  ok  bisi»cical>  and  not  at  all 
tha  alrjent  ef  study  to  Uw  ardiitMl  sotaept  aa  balon^ng  to 
lh«  ari  ^T^oi     of  hii  tBctf  and  aanattir  of  curloai^i  so 
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totally  distinct  is  it  in  its  taste  from  what  is  termed  classica. 
antiquity.  Indeed,  until  of  comparatively  very  late  years, 
hardly  any  thing  was  known  of  the  Egyptian  style,  or  tha 
editlces  executed  in  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  pyranaidaj 
for  previously  to  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt,  at  tlta 
dose  of  tha  h»t  century,  no  satisfkctory  delineations  had 
been  taken  of  the  temples  and  their  details ;  but  merely 
such  views  as  were  calculated  to  convey  some  general  ides 
of  their  etiortuous  masses  and  colossal  grandeur.  Hence 
it  has  been— we  may  say  even  still  continues  to  be — regardei! 
as  wonderful  both  for  the  gigantic  vastnes*  of  its  Struc- 
tures, and  the  prodigious  solidity  of  tba  aMtatiab  and  mode 
of  ooDstruction  emplayad,  but  at  tlte  same  time  as  utterly 
devoid  of  beauty  in  iu  fbrms  and  proportions,— uncouthly 
sublime.  Yet  as  the  first  iuipressioii  of  slranger/.rss  weiirs 
ofl" — when  the  eye,  ^o  long  liabiiuateil  to  Grecian  and 
modem  architecture,  becomes  more  accusiumed  to  it,  and 
the  first  prejudices  against  it  are  ox  ctn/ini',  u  will  bo  found 
to  possess  mucli  ele^.mce  in  some  of  its  forms,  tagetbav 
with  powerful  and  legitimate  architectural  effect 

In  character,  the  Bsyptiaii  is  the  very  reverse  of  the 
Gothic  style;  for  altuough  both  are  aistinguislied  hy 
grandeur  and  solemnity,  the  one  aims  at  ponderous  ma>si\  e- 
nes.s,  and  att'ert.s  low  jiroporiioiis,  luui  gie;it  e\ient  of  un- 
broken horizontal  \inm;  while  the  other  affects  exactly  tho 
contrary — slenderness  and  loftiness,  forms  aspiring  upward^ 
and  extreme  diversity  of  outlines.  Notwithstanding,  too. 
that  Egyptian  architecture  has  much  in  common  with  that 
of  Greece,  it  exhibits,  together  with  what  stamps  the  affinity 
between  them,  many  strikuig  points  of  difference.  While 
they  agree  m  having  columns  support  in  u;  a  horizontal  *ipi- 
siylium,  or  entablature,  and  in  the  general  pruportions  re- 
sulting from  such  a  disposition,  tliey  disa'.rree  m  almost  aL 
their  other  subordinate  pariieulara.  it  will,  therefore,  not 
only  be  interesting  in  itself,  but  facilitate  explanation,  to 
oompavB  the  igfptiau  a^la  wUb.  the  Greek,  as  described  in 
the  articles  CtviL  AjtcHiTBCrmtB  and  CoLtmif.  Although. 

in  tho  ninssiveness  of  its  prop-  rti  in  -  in  simplicity  and 
breadtii  of  effect,  its  character  pai  iakc.i  more  of  that  of  the 
earlier  Doric — the  latter  being,  in  liui,  ibe  first  remove 
from  it,^ — there  is  one  remarkably  striking  difference  between 
them;  for  Egyptian  columns  are  as  frequently  cylindrical  as 
not;  whereas  those  of  the  earlier  Doric  taper  veiy  suddenly, 
owing  to  the  difference  between  then:  upper  and  lower  dia- 
meter, and  tho  shortness  of  their  shafts.  In  Egyptian  build- 
ingii,  ou  the  contrary,  the  profile  of  the  columns  is  vertical, 
or  noarlv  so,  while  that  of  the  walls  is  sloped  ;  tints  pro- 
ducing tne  same  degree  of  contrast  between  the  two  whicfh 
is  observable  m  tlie  Greek  Doric,  although  tho  mode 
adopted  in  the  one  case  is  just  the  reverse  of  that  pursued 
in  the  other.  It  may  further  be  remarked  that  m  both 
f  tyles  the  general  outline  was  nearly  the  same,  ft  being 
sloped  in  escfa ;  in  the  Egv-ptian,  by  the  watts;  in  the  Doivo, 
by  iho  external  peristyle  of  columns  enclosing  them*; 
whereby,  in  the  latter  case,  as  well  :is  m  the  former,  the 
base  is  wider  than  a  horizontal  lino  on  the  level  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  columas.  Or  if  we  take  the  ground-line 
formed  hy  the  lowest  of  tho  steps  on  which  the  columns  are 
placed,  we  find  that  it  accords  very  nearly  with  that  of  tha 
eomice,  or  uppermost  line  of  the  building,  similarly  as  in 

Egyptian  e(lilic(!S.  This  will  be  tolerably  well  understood 
from  the  view,  in  the  ne.xt  page,  of  the  front  of  the  temple  ut 
Dcndernh,  wlneli  exlubits  the  slojiing  or  tapering  profile  we 
have  been  deacribini;,  and  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
^ain  to  refer  in  explanation  of  various  other  particulars. 
From  vbat  has  been  stated  as  to  Egyptian  columns  being 
eylindrieal,  it  is  not  to  be  understooa  tnat.  they  were  either 
invariably  or  perfectly  so^  but  that  such  was  their  general 
form ;  because  there  is  occasionally  a  slight  differenoe between 
the  upper  ami  lower  diameter;  or  else  the  shaft  a  cinctured 
at  intervals  by  bands  consisting  of  three  or  more  rings  en- 
circling it,  and  thereby  increasing  the  diameter  in  those 
parts,  in  addition  to  this  species  of  ornament,  the  shaft 
was  variously  decorated  in  other  respects,  the  spaces  hetweaa 
the  bands  being  sonwtiinassQulptuied  with  hieroglyphiea;  at 
others,  reeaed,  that  is,  its  snrfhee  was  divided  into  a  series 
of  upright  mouldings,  or  staves,  so  as  to  havi*  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bundle  of  smaller  pillars  bound  tojfethur,  of  w  hich 
mode,  as  well  as  that  of  encircling  the  sliaft  with  ring 
mouldings,  frequent  examples  occur  in  Gothic  buildings. 
Tlie  kind  of  striating,  or  striping,  ^ust  described,  is  tha 
reverse  of  that  nnetised  in  the  Done  and  other  Grecian 
orders,  since  in  Hie  latter  it  ma  produced  by  concave  ebaiH 
nalit  or  flatiogib  b«t  in  tbii  by  aoavex  surfaces.  The  diver- 
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»Hy  observable  in  Egyptian  columns  is  so  grent  that  it  is 
impossible  to  specify  here  all  their  varieties,  which  can  be 
learned  only  by  st\idyinK  them  in  cngravins^;  equally  im- 
possible is  it,  too,  to  reduce  them  to  any  kind  of  system, 
there  being  ne  ither  any  pei^uliar  form  of  capital,  or  other 
distinct  charactaristic^  nor  any  thing  in  rctjsird  to  propor- 
tions whereby  they  can  be  classified ;  for  we  find  columns 
similar  in  proportions  differing  materially  in  all  the  rest,  or 
else  vice-verm. 

Egyptian  columns  have  rarely  any  distinct  base,  seldom 
more  than  a  circular  plinth  ;  but  they  have  frequently  an 
ornamental  footing,  which  differs,  however,  from  a  base,  in 
being  contracted  instead  of  expanded  below.  It  may  be  de- 
scribed as  shaped  like  the  calyx  of  a  flower,  the  resemblance 
to  which  is  increased  by  iu  being  sculptured  into  some  forms 
of  foliage,  so  that  the  shafl  appears  to  be  set  in  and  rise  out 
of  a  plant.  Of  this  description  are  tho  bases  of  the  columns 
of  the  temple  at  Latopolis  or  Esnf.  By  some  this  has 
been  insisted  upon  as  a  defect  and  as  indicjitive  of  weakness ; 
consequently,  contrary  to  that  law  of  architecture  which 
prescribes  that  there  should  be  apparent  as  well  as  real 
strength,  more  especially  where  the  expression  of  solidity 
is  naturally  looked  for.  Still  it  may  not  unreasonably 
be  urged  that,  as  in  all  such  cases,  the  judgment  comes  to 
the  aid  of  and  corrects  the  eye,  what  is  known  to  be 
•trong  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  appear  weak ;  and  the  soli- 
dity of  columns  which  have  stood  the  test  of  some  thou- 
sands of  years  cannot  possibly  be  called  in  question.  Were 
we  unacquainted  with  its  properties,  even  the  form  of  the 
arch  might  be  thought  ill  calculated  for  sustaining  pressure  ; 
by  others  pendents  likewise  from  %-aulted  roofs  might  be 
ieemed  blemishes  rather  than  ornaments,  as  carrying  with 
them  a  decided  appearance  of  insecurity.  Tlic  particular 
kind  of  Egyptian  base  here  alluded  to  is  certainly  not  in 
accordancc'with  Grecian  prim  iples,  yet  it  does  not  therefore 
exactly  follow  that  it  is  faulty  in  itself.  On  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  argued  that  the  excess  of  strength  which  they  gave 
their  structure,  and  the  pro'ligious  solidity  and  durability  of 
the  materials  employed,  allowed  the  archite<-ts  of  Egypt  to 
contract  the  diameter  of  their  columns  below,  without  ren- 
dering them  at  all  weak.  Perhaps,  too,  one  motive  for  doing 
80  was  thereby  to  produce  a  still  more  effective  contrast 
between  the  columns  and  the  general  outline  of  the  build- 
ing, which,  as  already  explained,  sloped  upwards. 

The  most  usual  form  adopted  for  capitals  was  bell-shaped, 
that  IS,  resembling  a  bell  reversed,  or  rather  tho  bell  and 
petols  of  a  flower,  with  a  rim  bending  downwards,  which 
was  sometimes  quite  circular,  thereby  giving  the  whole 
somowhai  the  appearance  of  a  mushroom ;  at  others,  jagged, 
the  eircumfarencc  being  divided  into  a  number  of  convex 
curves,  forming  so  many  distinct  petals.  Tlie  six  speci- 
mens given  in  tho  article  Column,  vol.  page  383,  ex- 
hibit two  of  tho  latter,  and  tlu-ee  of  the  first-mentioned 
variety  of  the  bell-shaped  capital. 

From  these  it  will  be  seen  what  variety  prevailed  in 
the  decorative  details,  some  being  cut  into  distinct  leaves, 
oithttr  convex  or  concave,  others  embellished  with  sculpture 
rap i«it«iiting  branchest  and  flowera.   It  will  also  be  per- 
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ccived  that  in  their  general  mass  the  capitals  of  this  class, 
far  fhim  having  anything  in  common  witn  that  of  the  Gre- 
cian Doric,  bear  some  general  similarity  to  that  of  tho  Co- 
rinthian order  ;  at  the  same  lime  both  the  foliage  itself  aad 
its  arrangement  are  altogether  of  n  different  character.  Yet 
even  were  the  resemblance  more  perfect  in  these  respects 
there  would  stdl  exist  an  cxcce<lingly  wide  distinction  be- 
tween them  and  every  variety  of  either  Grecian  or  Roman 
capitals,  namely,  in  the  abacus  being  a  mere  square  plinth, 
considerably  smaller  than  the  capital  itself.  C<)nsequcntly 
it  bears  no  bimilitude  w  hatever  to  that  of  the  Duri;-,  which 
overhangs  the  echinus,  and  extends  beyond  the  architrave 
which  rests  upon  it ;  while  it  is  equally  remote  from  that  of 
the  Corinthian,  since,  besides  being  enriched  with  mouldings, 
the  latter  has  its  sides  curbed  so  that  the  angles  extend  to 
those  of  tho  volutes.  Tho  Kgrptian  abacus,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  anything  but  ornamental  in  itself,  and  would  be  a 
defect,  were  it  not  that  in  the  buildings  tbemselTea  it  vac 
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haidly  b«  aeen,  owing  to  iu  unaUnen,  and  the  projaetion 
of  Um  rim  of  tbo  eapital ;  oonseauently,  unless  it  hap- 
pemm  to  bt  tvif  dMHk  it  Mnw  obiofljr  to  dotach  the  em- 
pital  ftom  th«  trniitraivo,  and  pravent  that  iMavinaa 

of  appearance  which  wmiM  otherwise  be  occasioned. 
Tho  tir»t  fi^'ure  arium^,'  ihe  s{)ecnnens  above  referred  to 
shows  an  example  uf  \vhat  may  be  termed  the  double  capi- 
tal, peculiar  to  £g\piian  architeeture,  fiir  above  the  usual 
lhaped  eapital  is  a  sauare  rouniber,ioulptand  on  each  of  ita 
iiilM  with  an  laia'  imd,  ud  on  tbii  UBin  it  placed  a 
•man  temple,  ao  that  imtaad  of  a  doitwe  fliia  nay  be 
termed  a  triple  capital.  The  columns  of  the  temple  at 
Tontyra  or  Detulerah  offer  another  instance  of  the  double 
c-apiiul  in  some  respects  similBrtOk  in  othmgraatly  diSur- 
ing  flrom  the  precodm^. 

Here  the  lower  capital  consists  of  four  Isis'  faces,  dis- 
poaed  ao  aa  to  ftwm  a  s^uan^  laigar  than  the  shaft,  the  folds 
of  Ui*haad*dmM  banging  down  and  projecting  beyond  it: 
abofe  eaeh  fluse  ia  a  kind  of  fluted  abacus ;  and  above  is  a 
square  temple.  The  shaft  also  varies  considerably  from 
ilio^ie  sLdmii  in  tho  p.'-i  rcduiirixaiiiplus  ;  for  itutead  of  being 
»lriate<i  vertically  and  batidod  horizontally,  this  is  covered 
with  hieroglyphics  di:>poi>e<l  in  series  of  rings.  Another  re- 
markable cirrumsiance  w  the  great  beignt  of  the  whola 
capital,  it  being  not  leu  than  two>fiftha  orthe  ahi^ 

There  ia  WMthar  tMaiaa  af  capital  of  my  frequent  oecur- 
tenee,  whieh  ia  totaltv  diatiact  from  either  of  the  above  two 
classes;  and  although  its  form  may,  at  first  sight,  be  o<in- 
sidered  uncouth,  it  is  well  calculate*!  for  effect;  neither  i«  it 
devoid  of  simplicity.  Alter  sweeping  out  from  the  shaft, 
instead  of  continuing  to  expand  its  it  proceeds  upwards,  it 
dopea  back  so  as  to  mminish  until  it  is  contracted  again  to 
 ^tiiaabaftitftelt.  ThadaoontioDoonaiaia  inite 


being  subdivided  into  eight  Icriser  shafts,  inscribed  with  hiero- 
glyphics, as  are  likewise  tho  faces  of  the  almciu,  which  mem- 
bcr  here  becomes  very  pronounced,  and  occasions  a  pictu- 
resque play  of  light  and  shade.  Capitals  of  this  kind,  as  well 
asolhar«vialiaa,ooeuratLDior.  In  their  proportiaiBa  Egyp- 
tian eolvmna  vary  no  km  than  in  ether  parHenlart,  their 
height  amounting  in  some  instanees  to  no  more  than  throe 
dismeters,  in  others  extending  to  eiirht  or  upwards.  Yet 
suLti  difTi-renre  ss  not  attended  by  any  regularly  corresponding 
cne,  either  as  regards  the  column  itself,  or  tho  part*  con- 
nrcteil  with  it.  Further,  it  ia  by  no  means  unusual  toroeet 
with  si^uare  pillars  or  tetrapleurmu,  with  either  a  atatite,  or 
a  earyatid  figure  standing  before,  but  distinet  from  it. 

Tbiia  Bgyvtian  antablatura  it  so  ikr  ftom  displaying  any 
thiM  like  the  tame  miety  as  the  columns,  that  it  is  nearlv 
uniformlv  the  same  in  buildinijs  whifli  differ  very  much 
from  each  other  in  regard  to  their  columns  Uiilikr  that 
of  the  Greeks,  it  ronsists  of  only  two  divisions,  tho  cpistv- 
liuro  or  architrave,  and  the  cornice ;  tho  height  of  both 
being  generally  one-third  of  that  wT  die  columns.  More 


ftequentl*  than  not  the  epiatyUnm  was  emiehed  with  aculp- 
tOM  in  hwroglyphics ;  which  eireumttanoe  alone  constitutes 

a  gmal  difference  between  the  prartif  e  nf  tlic  Egyptian* 
•nd  that  of  the  Gn^eks.  Another  siii4,'u!anty  is,  that  the 
epistyliiim  was  included  within  the  convex  n)oulditi<!:  or  t/iriis 
carried  up  at  tho  angles  of  the  building,  and  then  returned 
horixontally  along  the  front,  owing  to  which  tho  architrave 
Uwlf  (apittyUnm)  appaan  to  be  Ntuxned  dawnwatdt.  like 


thatof  adoor  orviDdow.  Thia  will  ha  at  onea  luulentood 
by  referring  to  the  view  of  Damdaiah  f»  ttMoppoaite  page, 

by  which  it  will  also  be  seen  that  the  cornice  consists  oi 
little  more  than  a  deep  cove,  enriched  with  sculpture;  a 
form  peculiarly  adaptea  for  effect  iu  u  ctimato  like  that  of 
Egypt,  as  it  not  only  ca»ts  a  bold  shallow  but  receives  a 
stronz  refleeted  light 

With  the  cornice  the  buildinff  terminated,  for  the  roof  being 
a  flat  temce,  there  wat  no  indication  of  roof;  conaeqaently 
Egyptian  aidtitaotUT*  it  entirely  destitute  of  what  are  such 
expressive  and  highly  ornamental  features  in  that  of  Greece, 
namely,  the  podiment,  antifixs,  and  ridge  tiles.  By  way  of 
indemnity  for  its  deficiency  in  this  respect,  and  the  same- 
ness arising  from  it,  greater  latitude  was  allowed  to  it 
in  others.   Not  only  wat  there  far  neater  diversity  in  tha 
forms  and  omamenta  of  eolumna,  vtiieh  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  tubjeet  to  any  regulationt  beyond  those  pre- 
scribed either  by  symbolic  allusions  or  by  national  taste ; 
but  columns  of  very  different  character  appear  in  the  same 
edilice,  and  even  capitals  of  different  design  in  the  same 
ranLje  of  columns;  wherein  again  a  kindred  spirit  may  bo 
observed  between  Egyptian  and  Goiliic  architecture,  not- 
withstanding that  in  treatment  they  arc  so  dissimilar  from 
eaeh  other.  Another  thing  peculiar  to  Egyptian  bvildinga 
it  the  frequent  uie  in  the  external  portiooea  of  temples  of 
intercolumnar  walls,  or  screens,  that  is,  wnlls  built  between 
tho  columns  and  carried  up  half  llieir  heiglit;  thorehy 
giving  to  tho  (jpen  part  of  tlie  iiitenolumns  uIhivo  them 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  windows.    For  an  example, 
we  again  refiar  to  the  view  of  Dandarah,  in  wUah  inttanoe 
tbeee  walla  ait  hnmgbt  Horvard  «>  aa  to  anoa»  the  thafta 
of  the  eolmnnt  between  them,  and  fling  a  thadow  upon 
them.    Like  every  other  part  of  the  front  in  the  same  edi- 
fice, these  walls  are  doairated  with  wulpture  and  hierogly- 
phics;  for  the  Egyptians  were  exceidin^  lavisli  of  that 
tpecies  of  embellishment,  not  confining  it  to  particular 
titnationtt  aa  did  the  Greeks,  namely  to  the  pediment, 
IHaaa»  and  inner  ftiese  behind  the  oolumiu,  along  the  walla 
of  tiw  eella,  but  extending  it  over  the  entirt  turftaa^  in 
oompartmenta  forming  tier  above  tier.   These  architectural 
sculptures  were  genemlly  in  very  low  relief,  and  some  of 
them  also  occcuKnially  in  intaglio,  or  hollowed  into  the 
surface  instead  of  projecting  from  it.    There  are  even  in- 
stances of  a  combination  of  both  modes,  tho  figures  being 
outlined  by  a  eroove  or  incision,  so  aa  to  give  them  greater 
apparent  relief:  a  mode  that  haa  been  denominated  by 
aoata  intaglio-riievato.  In  additioil  to  this  mecies  of  en* 
riehment  may  be  added  that  of  eolourt  and  gliding,  especi- 
ally in  the  interior  and  upon  beams  and  ceilings.    In  this 
respect,  however,  the  Greeks  displayed  a  similar  taste;  for 
it  has  been  recently  cslablislied  licyund  all  doubt  that  their 
temples  were  decorated  with  colours  and  gilding,  externally 
as  well  aa  internally,  even  those  of  the  Done  order,  wbeia 
what  have  hitberlo  been  considered  mere  plain  mouldiny 
and  BurftuMa,  haeanie  they  were  uaaaulptniadt  wara^  w 
fkct,  highly  nn^ainentod,  and  fn^quaatly  With  ambdUall* 
ments  remarkable  for  (heir  delicacy. 

Ha\  iiig  thus  given  some  iioii<m  of  the  elementary  parts 
and  features  of  Egyptian  temples,  we  proceed  to  describe 
their  general  plan  and  diitribuiion,  selecting  by  way  of  ex- 
danatoty  illustration  the  ground  plan  of  the  temple  at 
BdAi,  or  Apollinopolta  Magna,  one  of  the  largest  in  Egypt. 

This,  it  will  instantly  be  seen,  was  fkr  mora  varied  and 
complex  than  the  plan  adhered  to  by  the  Greeks,  which, 
as  has  l)een  shown  in  the  article  Civit  Architkcti  rk, 
consisted  merely  of  a  cella,  either  surrounded  entirely  with 
columns,  or  with  columns  only  in  front,  or  at  both  ends 
Here^  on  the  contrary,  the  temple  is  plaead  within  an  en- 
closure, forming  a  court  in  f^nt  of  it,  anrranndad  an  thta* 
of  ita  sides  by  colonnades  ;  and  the  entrance  to  thit  flourt 
was  through  a  colossal  doorway,  or  propylecum,  placed  be- 
tween two  enormous  pyr.imi'lal  towers,  or  moles,  covered 
with  colossal  figures  in  seuipture.  These  vast  masses  of 
structure,  which  rose  considerably  higher  than  the  lernjile 
itself,  had  the  usual  ooruice,  and  likewise  the  torus  mould- 
ing running  up  diair  angles.   Other  eonapicuous  objectt 


fkequenlly  aooonpanjittg  tueh  propylMW  vara  lofty  obeUakat 
as  was  the  case  at  Lnxor.  whera  there  atfll  exists  one  in 

front  of  each  mole.  These  moles  may  almost  be  said  to  bo 

solid,  fur  although  they  contained  chambers  and  stairca.se'-, 

such  s]>aees  amounte<l  to  no  more  than  voids  left  in  the  m.iss. 

Withiu  the  court  the  colonnades  were  pycnostylo,  which 

seems  to  have  been  the  usual  m  idc  of  intercolumniation 

adopted  by  the  Egyptians^  the  ooltuint  being  seldom  more 
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than  a  diameter  and  a  half  ftom  Mdl  odMr,  «Mpt  in  the 
centre  of  b  portico,  whet«  there  im  genenlly  •  ooorway 

between  the  colurnn^i,  iho  lower  part  of  the  other  inter- 
columns  being  walled  up,  as  describ^rtl  above,  and  aa  shown 
m  the  view  >r  Denderah.  Such  is  tin-  case  in  lliat  of 
SdAi,  whnll  i2m  agrees  with  the  one  juat  mentioned  in 
UMntUttbarsf  itsedumnainftont  Owing  to  thair  bmng 


FUa  of  Um  TNtflt  •(  BMl 
Till  Iniw  le  flw  !>—  »w  toilMl  f  ili  nl  ■  Iwl 

•neloaed  at  their  cxtnuHiait  hoA  thaaa  asainplaa  an- 
swer to  a  Greek  hexastyle  in  antis  [Civil  Architkc- 
TUKE^,  ur  an  octastyle ;  because  although  there  are  but 
six  columns,  there  are  seven  intercolunuis.  They  ai(rce, 
too,  in  having  other  rows  of  columns  within,  parallel  to 
thCNM  in  front;  but  in  this  respect  that  at  Denderah  is 
ridiar  than  the  other,  for  while  it  has  three  inner  ranges 
of  oolaniu,  that  at  BdAi  has  only  a  couple.  Even  this, 
however,  exceeds  what  we  meet  with  in  Grecian  buildings, 
where  there  is  only — neither  is  that  very  general — a  single 
tow  of  columns  in  antis  behind  thuso  in  front,  forming  thu 
pronaos  or  vestibule  to  the  eella — for  beini{  inclosed  not 
only  at  its  sides,  but  in  front,  by  the  intercolumnar  walls, 
it  ajuwer:  more  to  the  character  of  a  pronaos  than  a 
portieo.  Tl)e  plan  of  suoh  atruotum  aa  the  propylooa  at 
Athens  and  Eleuais  eomqooda  wan  with  that  at  an 
Egyptian  portico  than  does  any  thhv  olae  in  Oredan  arehi- 
tecture;  \\n-\  boin^,  like  tin-  latter  nails,  open  in  front  and 
enclosed  ;ii  tlifir  si(k'->  or  ends,  and  having  files  of  columns 
»vitlun.  Bcs  ond  this  portico,  or  first  hall,  is  one  of  smaller 
extent,  passages  beuig  cut  off  at  its  ends  by  exceedingly 
thick  partition  walls.  This  has  three  rows  of  ' four  columns 
each,  so  disposed  as  to  occupy  the  whole  ana,  koving 
merely  narrow  aisles  in  every  direetion  hetwecn  them— a 
mode  peeuiiar  to  Egyptian  architecture,  occasioned  by  the 
necessity  for  employing  such  thickly-set  columns  to  prop 
the  mx-»si%'e  beams  an'.l  slabs  of  stone  colnp.^^mg  the  ceil- 
ing; and  hence  such  apartments  have  obtained  the  name 


of  kypostyU  halls.  It  u  hardly  necessary  to  observe  tlmt 
they  are  altogeUier  diSSmnt  from  what  has  oddly  enonffh 
acquired  the  title  of  aa  *E0pliau  hall'  in  thia  oowtiy.  Obr 
instance,  the  large  room  in  the  Manaion  House,  LoMon; 

the  cut  ranee  hall  at  Holkhiira,  Scr  ),  which,  besides  being 
ulti  rly  unlike  Egyptian  archUectmc  as  to  style,  has  merely 
a  |)eristyle  of  columns,  or  else  only  colonnades  along  its 
sides.  To  this  hvpostyle  succeed  two  chambers,  the  farther 
one  having  smaHor  htterol  rooms  attached  to  it,  which,  it  is 
conjectured,  woM  appnfmtad  to  the  use  of  the  priests :  and 
facing  its  entrance  was  that  leading  into  the  uko*  or  Marine 
containing  the  figure  of  the  deity.  While  all  the  preceding 
vestibules  and  chambers  are  placed  transversely  to  the  lon- 
gitudinal direction  of  the  building,  the  last  and  innermost 

yirtment  is  parallel  to  that  direction,  and  in  continuation 
die  Hue  of  approach;  the  reason  for  which  is  obvious 
enough,  it  being  almost  indispensably  requisite  that  th« 
itatoe  of  diA  divinity  should  be  at  one  end.  and  directly 
facing  the  entrance.  In  all  probability  Ukewiso  the  obje^ 
aimed  at  in  disposing  the  rest  as  we  perceive  it  to  be.  woa 
twofold ;  first,  for  the  sake  of  having  a  greater  number  of 
apartments  to  be  crossed  before  the  sanctuary  was  reached 
and  thus  rendering  it  more  difficult  of  acce^s  and  more 
mysterious;  and  secondly,  for  the  sake  of  contrast;  the 
otoer  diviahms  of  the  phui  being  intended  to  be  merelr 
passed  throogii.  but  thub  on  the  eonlniy.  being  the  tonm- 
nation  of  Ae  whole.  If  we  keep  this  in  view,  and  ihm 
peculiar  nature  of  the  worship  to  which  these  temples  VtM 
dedicated,  the  arrangement  must  be  allowed  to  be  JudieioQS 
and  appropriate,  notwithstanding  tliat  under  different  cir- 
cumstances it  might  be  objectetl  to  as  constituting  a  very 
strong  anti-climax,  since  every  portion  of  it  successively 
dimi^ahai^  tlw  last  of  the  sacred  chambeis  bein^  as  too 
plan  ahowi^  hardiT  equal  to  the  space  forming  the  grant 
doorway  between  the  two  moles.  et  what  is  thus  an  anti- 
climax, if  wo  have  regard  to  dimensions  alone,  became  a 
perfect  climax  that  must  have  niade  a  powerful  impression 
on  those  who  were  allowed  to  penetrate  into  the  adytum — 
the  moat  sacred  part  of  the  fane  ~  the  presence  chaml>er.  aa 
it  werob  of  the  iptesiding  divinity,  where  the  sanctity  of  the 
whole  precinet  was  concentrated  in  a  focus,  and  to  which 
the  magnificence  and  colossal  gnndenr  of  all  the  cast  oarved 
merely  as  preparatioit  and  prelude. 

Such  was  the  general  disposition  and  distribution  of  an 
Egyptian  temple,  which,  besides  other  very  obvious  distinc- 
tions, differs  from  those  of  Greece  in  the  columns  being 
situated  chiefly  within  the  building,  for  even  the  colonnades 
may  be  considered  ia  aome  degree  to  be  ao^  with  icqwct  to 
the  entiro  phw.  Tho  portico^  again,  was  neithar  ftntlj^ 
or  advanoed  before  tne  body  of  the  temple  itself,  nor 
j  mstyle,  that  is,  continued  around  it,  hut  enclosed  by  the 
lateral  walls,  as  is  the  ca-e  with  u  Greek  temple  in  antis 
Except  in  the  jiarticular  instances  already  alluded  to,  co- 
lumns are  of  very  rare  occurrence  within  Grecian  edifices, 
except  they  were  of  large  dimensions  and  hypa^knA  ffflM 
the  ParthenonX  that  open  to  the  sky,  nkviog  no  mof 
except  over  the  aidoa  between  the  wdla  and  the  eelonnadea 
along  them.  A  eomrtUke  area  of  this  latter  description  was 
altogether  different  in  character  from  the  hvpostyle  halls 
within  Egyptian  temples,  whi'  li,  owing  to  the  multiplied 
files  of  columns  and  the  narrowness  of  tho  intercolumns, 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  grove  of  pillars;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  great  diameter  of  the  columns  themselves, 
their  being  set  so  close  together  would  have  been  no  small 
inconvenience.  But  the  columns  themselves  were  generally 
of  such  prodigious  bulk,  that  the  space  of  a  diameter  and  a 
half  between  them  would  generally  be  equal  to  about  eight 
or  ten  feet,  and  in  some  instances  to  much  more.  In  the 
vast  hj'postyle  hall  at  Karnak,  which  is  about  feet  by 
17U  in  extent,  and  has  134  columns  disposed  m  nine  parallel 
rows  one  way.  and  sixteOtt  tho  other,  the  smaller  pillars  are 
nearljr  nine  wet  in  dianatnv  nnd  the  larger  alnoBt  eleven! 
In  eomparison  widi  saeh  enormous  dimmrfona  fcodi  in  thfo 
and  every  other  respect — for  the  whole  structure  extended 
several  thousand  feet — the  most  astonishina;  works  of  Roman 
and  of  modern  architecture  slirink  into  insi^iiilu  ance — 
even  the  Colosseum  and  Sl  Peter's,  and  the  lai^gest  Gothic 
cathedrola.  eataa  to  appanr  aatoaidring  in  poaat  of  nag- 
nitude. 

Some  pardeahm  temahi  vet  to  be  notiead  in  leapent  to 

the  temple  at  Edfu.    Instead  of  being  level,  the  onwt  Kn 
a  slight  ascent  towar<ls  the  front  of  the  temple:  not  how 
ever  in  one  runtuiued  ^lope,  but  in  a  su'ces«ion  of  low  and 
very  wide  steps,  each  beio^  the  vidih  of  a  column  aud 
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Int«roolumn,  as  ir.'^:f;>'  'cl  by  the  plan;  nnt!  the  columns 
around  the  court  aio  not  so  lofty  as  tliose  of  the  portico, 
whereby  the  tempk-  itself  aniuired  greater  clijrnity.  Ot  ihose 
latter  the  capitals  are  bell-shaped,  but  not  uniform  as  to 
iarien ;  while  those  of  the  pillant  in  the  hvpostyle  ball  have 
qua&Uateral  capitals  with  tb«  Ibnr  laia*  het»  nmilar  to 
tnoM  at  Dsnderafa.  Thii  ball,  atun,  ii  not  ■»  loffy  ai  the 

outer  one  or  portioo,  bttt  tiw  hd^t  is  ptopoirtiomd  tO  iU 
othur  dimunsiona. 

As  in  Grecian,  so  in  Efjyptian  nreliitecturc,  doorways  are 
conspicuous  and  important  features,  more  {mrticularly  in 
the  latter,  where  they  occur  as  distinct  parts  of  tho  dcsig;n 
m  tha  fona  of  inopyla ;  aometimes  standing  quite  insulated 
alter  tfia  naniier  of  irehei  or  gateways;  yet  mora  tuually 
placed  between  and  connecting  two  pyramidal  molef  that 
rise  to  a  great  elevation  above  the  propylon  itself ;  conse- 
quently such  ontraiioc  is  both  lower  and  nnrrowir  than 
the  parts  attached  to  it;  which  is  alioi^ether  contrary  to 
what  is  obeenable  in  Grecian  t  uinposiiion,  whore  die  centre 
itt  if  not  uniformly  more  elevated  than  the  rest,  at  least 
notdepcMMed:  wbareis  thera  is  here  something  analogous 
to  what  we  oUorve  k  tha  tigoda  of  a  Gotbie  catbednU 
where  the  portail  and  body  of  the  ehnivh  an  ifnflarly 
flanked  by  towers.  In  its  general  form  the  prop\lon  or 
gateway  resembled  the  t«mpk  itself,  yet  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  proportions  of  the  one  are  lofty  and 
narrow  ;  of  the  other,  wide  and  low,  and  its  opening  filled 
with  columns  supporting  the  lintel  or  epistyhum.  Their 
similarity  in  all  other  ie»peota  it  obvima  wuwgh,  owihg  to 
the  epistylium  of  fbe  portteo  betoe  nCumed  and  earned 
downwarda  just  as  the  Imtel  of  the  noor  is  in  order  to  form 
its  jainbs.  The  outer  angles  are  similarly  inclined  in  both 
cxscs,  and  ornamented  with  the  same  torus  moulding  on 
their  edge.  It  should  be  imdcrstood,  howler,  that  the 
jambs  of  the  doorway  were,  for  the  most  part,  not  vertical 
]iext  the  fining,  but  sloped  like  the  external  angles,  so 
that  ttw  aperture  was  narrower  at  top  than  at  bottom,  which 
Hittt  aeems  to  have  been  rapied  by  the  Oroeks  in  that  of 
their  doors  and  windows.  TtM  Itntal  and  oomiee  above  it 
Were  also  pi.nnjiu.iruhly  much  deeper  than  the  epistyliiiiu 
and  correspi)iuhug  member,  over  columns,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce sufficient  mass;  otherwise  the  effect  would  have  been 
both  unarcbitectural  and  disagreeable,  too  much  like  that 
of  the  mere  framing  of  a  door,  standing,  idthough  not 
ottita  inaulated,  yet  distinct  flmm  the  rest  of  the  eompoeitaon. 
Some  idea  may  be  given  of  tbe  imposing  magnitude  of  aoch 
doorways  or  propyls,  hy  stating  that  the  one  at  Edfu  mea- 
sures 74  feet  to  its  summit,  and  51  to  that  of  the  aperture, 
which  Ki^fs  a  depth  of  13  feet,  or  nearly  OlM-tblmof  the 
whole  height,  fur  the  liuiel  and  cornice. 

llie  magnificence  of  these  propyla>a  was  greatly  anhanced 
by  cokNiM  atatuea  or  obeliiu— in  some  instancea  both— 
pueed  on  e^faeraida  of tha  antraaoe.  Besides  whieh  there 
wore  sometimes  two  or  even  mom  JKopflmt  and  oonrta  pre- 
ceding tbe  temple,  which  were  kl  thmr  torn  preceded  by 
avenues  of  t^igani  i  -]ihinxes  or  crio-sphinxes  (that  is, 
sphinxes  with  rams  lieads).  There  are,  likewise,  inMances 
of  avenues  of  columns  crossini?  the  c  >  uts  n  a  hue  from  the 
entrance.  The  remains  al  Luxor  furnish  an  example  of  tlie 
kind,  where,  after  the  first  court  (whieh  baa  a  double  pe- 
rictyW),  thoM  ia  aaeemd  with  a  doubta  nuigA of  ootamns 
exiendinr  down  it,  that  are  llf  feet  in  duiialtT  and  M 
high,  ana  beyond  this  was  a  third  court,  flank*d  byoolon- 
tiades  consistinjj  of  double  rows  of  pillars. 

Having  thus  fur  given  a  sketch  of  tho  leading  character- 
istics of  the  Egyptian  style,  in  respect  to  the  principal  forms 
md  datails,  together  with  their  disposition  and  the  ar- 
mnsement  of  the  buildings  themselvaa,  wa  shall  touoh  very 
hriaiy  upon  the  subject  of  tbe  pyramiidi»  baeanaa,  inlaiest- 
ing  as  they  are  in  themselves,  tney  are  ttraetnrea  of  so  very 
peculiar  and  distinct  a  nature,  as  to  have  but  little  connec- 
tion with  the  architecture  of  the  country  in  crcneral,  being, 
when  con«der#d  with  reference  to  it,  little  more  than  uni- 
form and  simple,  although  enormous  masses.  They  are,  in 
6et,  graitly  more  important  in  on  historical  and  archae^- 
loSMl  point  of  view  Att  in  «lia  purely  atehitectural.  Their 
awipe  IS  so  familiar  to  afary  ana  that  it  taqntrea  no  deecrip- 
tion,  but  may  be  defined  a«  square  in  plan  and  triangular  m 
section,  its  four  sides  being  as  many  triangles  united  so  as  to 
terminate  in  a  point;  and  as  the  height  is  much  le^s  than 
the  width  ofihe  base,  each  Mde  constitutes  nearly  an  equi- 
jtterai  trtangle.  Hence,  to  say  nothing  of  tbe  amasing  dif- 
IbMMt  ia  f%Bid  to  balk  Mid  wneBaioBa^  mBpptiaii 


mid  is  sUogetherdissimilar  in  character  froraaGothic  spire, 
notwithstanding  that  Mnrplu  and  some  othor  writers  have 
considered  it  the  protot} pe  of  l}ie  latter.  The  magnitude 
of  these  bingular  erectionii,  to  which  there  is  nothing  corre- 
sponding in  the  architecture  of  any  other  country  (except 
in  MexieoK  will  be  renderedraoraatVikingby  obaaiTing  that 
tha  base  of  the  great  pyramid  is  of  ihe  tame  dimensions  as 
the  area  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  nameh,  about  700  feet 
square  and  460  in  height,  while  \he  correspond  in  admea- 
surements of  the  second  and  thiitl  pyiamids  arc  fi.^U  feet 
and  iHO,  and  400  and  160.  Owing  to  ihese  proportions, 
which  in  the  latter  case  are  much  lower  than  tliose  above 
stated,  tbe  extraordinary  height  is  combined  with  impehah* 
able  stability  and  solidity,  the  whole  bciny  nearly  one 
entire  mass  of  the  hardest  mateiialsi  Ibr  tha  mner  galleries 
and  chambers  form  but  mere  veins  and  eavities  compared 
with  the  entire  muss. 

In  the  Great  Pyramid  three  chambers,  hitherto  undis- 
covered, have  been  lately  (lfi3C-7)  explored  and  opened  by 
Colonel  Vyse.  Tbe  largest,  measuring  Jb  feet  I  inch  by 
17  feet  I  inch,  has  been  denominated  by  him  the '  WeU 
lington  Chamber the  aeeood  (38  foet  9  incbea  by  l&  iaat 
8  inehea)  named  *Nelaon1a  ;*  and  the  third  (97  ft«t  4  ineboa 
by  Ifi'fcet  4  inches)  has  been  named  after  I^dy  .^rhuthnot, 
who  wai  pre&eut  al  the  time  of  the  discover).  Th<»e  cham- 
bers vary  as  to  heig  m,  id  the  blocks  of  granite  which  form 
the  ceiling  of  the  one  below  servo  as  tbe  pavement  to  the 
next  above  it.  According  to  the  colonel,  were  chiefly  in- 
tended as  voida  in  that  portion  of  the  pyramid  above  what  ia 
termed  the  King'a  Chamber,— the  only  one  that  appean  ta 
have  had  any  destination~-and  Ibneby  to  kaaen  the  snpar- 
incumbent  mass. 

Notwithstanding  Egyptian  architecture  is  so  dissimilar 
in  its  character,  in  the  taste  and  fueling  manifested  by  it, 
from  every  modern  style  founded  upon  that  of  tbe  Greek.s 
and  Romans,  as  to  ofl'er  little  that  can  be  directlv  applied 
to  any  modification  of  tho  forms  we  areaeenatomad  to;  itia 
highly  worth*  of  atudy  by  profraaional  men,  waia  it  only 
on  aeeonnt  or  the  beautiful  and  pietuieaque  arrangementi, 
the  skilful  contrasts,  and  varied  harmony  m  the  distribution 
of  ])lan,  which  it  exhibitis.  For  our  building's  in  general  it 
would  be  utterly  inappropriate,  but  it  might  adopted 
both  with  propriety  ana  economy  in  such  as  require  theex- 
preesion  of  massive  strength :  namely,  prisons,  munufacto* 
ries,  pn^ylna  entnuioea  to  laiboad^  and  works  of  that  da- 
scrip  tion  ;  for  whtoh  purpooea  it  baa  been  reoommended  bfy 
Dr.  MaccuUoch.  Neither  need  it  be  an  objection  that  it  u 
quite  as  remarkable  for  the  high  finish  and  multiplicity  of 
ornament,  as  for  its  other  qualities  ;  because,  apart  frum  all 
that  is  merely  decorative,  it  is  well  calculatttl  to  produce 
effect  by  its  forms  and  masses  alone.  It  must  also  be  ad- 
mitted that,  although  iu  chief  monuments  are  of  colossal 
bulk  and  extent,  such  magnitnda  ll  not  absolutely  ebs<;iuial 
to  tha  Mrlo  itaeLC  ainoa  tluwa  are  maiqr  moderate-aiaad  adi* 
flcaa  atill  remaining ;  nmong  otbera.  tha  temple  of  Dandour, 
which  does  not  exceed  22  feet  hy  41,  a  sc  ilr  r.  '  very  extra* 
vugant  even  for  a  mere  ornamental  buildi:!^  in  a  garden. 

We  cam  i  t  ]..  re,  as  in  the  iirtieleon Civil  Architictjjrk, 
refer  to  actual  examples  at  home:  still  there  are  two  build- 
ings in  the  metropolis  whichi  aa  ftr  a^s  single  features  and 
dataila  go,  may  be  cited  aa  nweimoiw  of  Egyptian  architeo* 
ture,  viz. :  the  '  Egyptian  HaU.'  PieeadiUy,  and  a  smaller 
structure  in  Welbeck-street.  Tbe  latter  wa8»  aa  originally 
erected,  the  most  correct  in  point  of  character,  but  hestince 
been  almost  spoiled  by  very  barbarous  alterations.  The  other 
conforms  to  the  style  only  in  certain  peculiarities  and  sepa- 
rate parts,  such  a.s  the  columns,  the  general  outline  as  indi- 
cated by  the  inchned  torus-moulding  at  the  extremities  of 
the  front,  tbe  cornice,  &c.,  for  the  composition  of  the  de« 
sign  itself  iaqoita  at  vaiianoa  taith  tbeprinoifilaa  of  genuina 
Egyptian  arebiloetnre,  tha  flont  being  di>-ided  into  two 
floors  with  wide  windows  to  both  ;  whereas  windows,  wher- 
ever they  do  occur  in  Egyptian  buildings,  which  is  but  rarely, 
arc  exceedingly  small  ana  narrow  apertures;  consequently 
the  Piccadilly  example  must  be  looked  at  with  bome  degree 
of  mistrust.  It  must  aUo  be  confessed  that  any  imitation 
of  the  atyb  ia  hatter  adapted  for  situatkina  wliere  no  other 
bnilduwa  would  intartoa  with  it,  than  ibr  atreet  architee- 
Mre,  where  a  building  of  such  design  will  look  amall  unlaaa 
actually  much  loiger  \han  any  of  tho:>o  around  it. 

Hitherto  the  taste  of  the  Egyptians  has  been  called  in 
question,  as  being  confined  to  a  feeling  fur  giandeur  and 
nagntftMnaa^  yot  avinebig  vairy  litilo  MAnamaiit  or  paico^ 
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tioj)  of  bmuty.  When  (Examined  with  unprejudiced  eyM, 
hi>iraTcr.  many  of  these  formft,  especially  those  of  tlie  beU- 
thapcd  and  ktttia-'lmvad  capiula,  will  be  found  to  wmmh 
nmdi  of  the  lail-nioBtioiwd  quality ;  while  reeent  atMovo- 
ries  in  the  palaces,  toniba,  and  temples  of  Upper  Eftypt. 
enmmunicatod  to  the  world  in  the  splendid  publications  of 
RiKscliini  and  others,  sliow  not  only  the  groat  variety  and 
ta-Hte  manifested  in  decoration  and  embellighment  of  every 
kind,  but  prove  that  many  ornamental  forms  wc  have  been 
aeoustomed  to  conaider  as  ea««ntiaUy  Greek,  and  have  imi- 
tated as  such,  are  really  Egy|itiaii.  This  is  rendered 
strikingly  evident  by  the  delineations  given  in  Rosaellini 
of  the  various  pieces  of  f\imiture.  musical  irstruments,  ves- 
-pIs  of  gold  and  silver,  and  other  articles,  from  the  royal 
tombs  and  palace*;  and  in  roj-ard  to  which  luxury  and  re- 
finement appear  to  have  attained  the  highest  pitch.  Not 
only  their  archetj-pe^,  but  oven  the  express  forms,  till  now 
attoibuted  to  the  Grecki^  exclusively,  are  thus  ahown  not  to 
h»v«  boaa  of  thair  invmkioD,  bat  .borzoiMd  bjr  tham  ftom  the 
Bgyptiani,  in  like  naiinflr  u  thty  Iwva  atneo  horn  eopied 
by  ourselves,  while  ipnomnt  of  their  real  origin.  In  conse- 
r|uence  oftlus  highly  curious  and  important  discovery,  it  is 
i  xret'lJinLrly  i)rob:il)lc  thaf  (lie  sul)je<"t  of  Ei^'ptian  architec- 
ture will  eti'^^a^'e  nitentlun  in  a  mucbgreatar  degree  than  it 
has  ever  iM-fon-  done. 

EGYPTIAN  BEAN,  a  nuDe  aometiines  given  to  the 
IwMi-liko  Ihiito  of  Noltunbinm  specioaum,  fWnn  thenotiaiB 
tint  thev  were  the  beana  whteh  ttw  diMiptoa  of  PyttagatM 

were  forbidden  to  eat. 

HHRENBREITSTEIN,  a  township  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  in  the  circle  of  Coblenx,  and  in  the  Pruaaian 
province  of  the  Lower  Rhine.    It  contains  one  town  and 
eight  villaecs,  with  about  640U  inbabitanta ;  an  inoreaso  of 
568  since  the  ymt  1817.  The  town  is  called  Thai  Bhren- 
breitstein  (Vale  Bhrenbreitstein),  and  ia  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  precipitous  height  772  ft.  in  elevation,  opposite  to 
Cobleni,  in  Ttd"  1^'  N.  lat.  aiul  7"  .If.'  E.  long.    It  occurs 
in  rcf  ords  of  thi>  year  1,210  under  the  luuue  of  Mulne  or 
Mullenheim;  but  in  1531  the  name  a])pe;irs  to  have  been 
changed  into  Miihlheim  and  Miillenthal,  probably  from  the 
number  of  mills  in  the  vallcvs  of  two  rivulato  elow  to  it. 
It  eontaina  2  Roman  Catholie  ehiuvhea,  a  synagogue,  1 1 
jmblie  butldinfpi,  9  mill*,  about  f  TO  dwell  ing-housea,  and  j 
240(1  inhnhitauls.   The  elertoral  palaro  is  in  a  htate  of  great 
decay.  Tht>  town  lias  a  tobacco  manufactory;  the  acidulous  ' 
spring'  in  the  t  iwu  is  of  some  repute;  and  it  has  a  brisk 
trade  in  wine,  cum,  iron,  day  for  tobacco-pipes,  &c.  Above 
the  town  stands  the  fortress,  which  has  been  entirely  recon- 
atraeted  aioro  the  year  1817,  with  the  addition  of  Uuwa 
fbrts  on  adjacent  heights,  whieh  eommand  the  VMmth  of 
the  Moselle  and  the  access  to  it  firom  the  Lower  Rhine. 
These  are.  Fort  Alcxandir,  on  a  height  in  fW>nt  of  Coblenx:  ' 
Fort  Franci*.  on  St.  Peter'-.  Hill,  nu  the  left  bank  id'  the 
Moselle;  and  the  ITiffendorf  redoubt,  opposite  the  Hying 
brid'.re  across  the  Rhine.    The  rood  up  to  it  from  the  town 
is  about  1200  paces  long;  it  is  fortified,  and  rests  almost 
entirely  upon  arches  buut  over  the  chasms  in  the  rock  of 
whioh  the  height  oonaiata.    The  'Cavalier,'  or  highest 
point  of  this  formidable  stronghold,  is  not  aecessible  to 
<tninE;i'r"«,  as  it  affords  a  ftill  view  of  the  detail  atul  interior 
of  the  defences;  but  the  prospocts  from  other  points  are  > 
extensive  aiifl  beautiful.     /XiTorditig  to  Professor  Klein, 
the  Romans  had  a  watch-tower  on  this  height  in  the  tinu-s 
of  the  Bmperor  Julian ;  subsequently  the  Fkanks  built  a 
burg  or  caatlo  on  the  site;  and  in  IIM  it  waa  mstoiod, 
enlarged,  and  ibrtlfled  by  tin  then  anhbishop  of  Treves. 
In  lf..1>  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  whom  the 
Imperialists  drove  n  n  by  t'liinine  in  1637.    In  I7f.'),  1796, 
and  IT'.irif  « :is  bloeku  K  1  by  f General s  Marcenu,  ,Jourdan. 
and  fJoullu';  successively;  and  in  1  799  it  surrendered  to 
the  French,  who  the  next  year  razed  all  it*  fortifications. 

EHRETIA'CEifi.  a  small  natural  order  of  oxogenoua 
plants  eon^itlng  of  shrubs  or  trees  inhabiting  the  wtrmer 
eountries  of  the  world,  and  having  rough  leaves,  monopo- 
talons  regular  flowers,  a  definite  number  of  stamens,  a 
superior  ovary,  a  two-lobed  ^t\le  who-o  divisions  ar«>  capi- 
tate, and  a  nucamentaceous  undivided  fruit.  Tlw  tlowers 
are  more  or  less  gyrate,  and  the  order  itself,  which  contains 
no  apecies  of  economical  value,  is  so  near  Boraginaoos  as  to 
lender  it  <loubiful  whether  itonglitto  beaepnntod.  Tho 
oommon  heliotrope  is  the  most  gnMsvally  known  reprsssnto- 
tion  of  EbnrtiMev,  forming  howevar  toe  tff9  of  a  ssetional 
division,  clumrtBrind  by  tfia  ftvU  hstex  ifry.imtswwulwt. 
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1,  An  OTU^  vHIl  the  ityle  and  Aaahlg  tilgmt  i  S.  a  rip*  fruil  witli  the  ctlyz 

•I  the  lm«i» ;  .1,  k  »ctllon  i'  llip  >ame  ihowiu);  lUr  sfnli 

BICHUORN.  JOHANN  GOITFRIBO,  nn  omiiiMit 
proilbsBor  of  oriental  and  biblical  literature  in  the  uni* 

versity  of  Gottingen,  and  ono  of  the  most  learned  and  dis- 
tinguished scholars  of  Germany,  was  born  in  i7!>l.  at 
Durreuzimniern,  ui  the  principality  of  Hohenhdio  OenuKen, 
and  ut  tiriit  was  rector  of  the  school  at  Ohrdruf,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Gotha.  Having  applied  with  great  success  to 
the  study  of  the  oriental  languages,  ho  obuined,  in  I77i, 
a  professor's  dudr  in  tho  wiivaniiy  of  Jena,  where  ho  eon- 
tinued  thirteen  jmn,  givinf  instruction  in  Hebrew,  Anbio, 
&e..  and  was  made,  in  1783,  a  court  councillor  by  the  duke 
of  ,Saxe  Wciuiur.  In  ITSS  he  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
fessorblup  previously  huld  by  Micliuclis  iii  the  unl^crsity  of 
Gtiltingen,  of  wliieh  uistilutiun  he  cuiUinued  a  \ery  dis- 
tinguiwed  ornament  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  as 
profosaor  of  oriMual  and  bibUcal  literature. 

His  reputation  wan MunUy  high  ui  a  proficient  in  orienta], 
classical,  and  seripiuinl  antiquities;  in  philosophical  cri- 
ticism ;  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  of  antient  and  modern 
literature  and  icMonce  :  and  iii  universal  bibliology  .  Ho  was 
mode,  in  lili,  a  doctor  of  dninity;  in  Ittl.i  the  direc- 
torhhip  of  the  Royal  Scientific  Society  of  Giklingen  waa 
conferred  on  him,  and  tl|t  office  of  pRHraelor  of  Uiat  uni- 
vetai^i  in  1819  liowHipiMintod  privy  couneitkv  of  justice 
ftr  tM  Ungdom  of  Hanovsr  (Cbnoiinar  Jostimth).  Ho 
died  in  1827,  on  the  25th  of  June,  at  the  age  of  75.  These 
few  incidents,  which  appear  to  ba  all  which  are  published, 
^eri(y  the  trite  ubser\-ation  that  the  secluded  lives  of 
studenta  furnish  but  scanty  materials  fur  biographical 
memoirs.  In  eoropleting  the  present  notice  it  is  therefore 
only  necessary  to  enumefato  the  principal  worka  of  Eish- 
horn,  and  to  give  a  brief  and  gonwnf  •eomtnt  of  bis  doetriaea 
as  a  divine  and  eritic. 

The  following  statements  are  made,  partly  from  an  ox- 
aininniii>n  ol  the  works  enumerated,  and  partly  on  the 
authority  ot  Hovoral  German  bibliographical  publuatioas, 
and  the  last  edition  of  the  Conversations  Lexicon  (3rd  vol., 
1B33).  While  at  Jena.  Eichhorn  first  displayed  his  know- 
M|e  of  Oriontal  Uteraturo  in  a  history  of  Bast  Indian 
eomniMte  prior  to  tho  tints  of  Mohammed  (Geoobiohto  dss 
OMind.  Iwndalt  yot  llobtnuMd),  GoUm,  1774.  This  wsa 
Mloirsd  by  n  Mimf  of  tbn  noit  MMiMl  wniUMKto  or  tiM 
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Arabs  (Koaummta  antiquiasima  Hittoiia  Aiabttm.  pott 
Sdralteiiunn  eoUeelB  atqne  «ditB,ean  tnfniadvanionfbus). 

Ootha,  1773:  and  a  treati?c  on  the  nntfent  numisniatical 
history  of  Anibia,  Gollia,  1 77  j.  Ho  nc\t  published  a  large 
colle<-liou  of  k'aincii  and  valuable  treatises  entitled  a  Re- 
pertoriuni  of  biblical  and  oriental  literature  (liepertorium 
fiir  bibliscbe  unil  niorgenlandischeLittcratur).  18vols.Leip- 
zig.  1 777-86.  Aft«r  reiDoving  to  Giktingen  he  devoted  hid 
attantaon  abMwt  exdQrfvelT  to  tha  arehnolc^y  of  biblical 
litaratuia,  and  the  restilts  of  his  studies  appeared  in  a  eene- 
lal  reposftory  of  biblical  literature  ( Allgemeine  Bibliotek  dor 
biblischen  Luteratur)  l(t  vols.  1788-18U1 ;  ami  ni  a  disquisi- 
tion on  primitive  tii^lury  (Urgcschichte)  2  vuls.,  Altdorf  and 
Nnrnberg,  1 790-93,  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  the 
learned  Gabler.  This  work  contains  a  searching  and  bold 
ailieiaiaof  tha Hoiaic  Pentatuuch.  The  two  nextaia among 
the  moat  inpartaat  of  the  author's  productions,  namely, 
the  iBtrodnetion  to  tlis  Old  Testament  (Einleilung  in  das 
Alte  Test.)  of  which  a  4th  and  unproved  edition,  in  3  vols., 
appeared  at  Gotlia  ui  IS-J  I:  and  the  nitro<luctiou  to  the 
New  Testament (Eitileittni<^  m  dasNeuo  Test.)  new  edition 
in  2  vols.  1827.  These  were  ai  corapanied  with  an  inlru- 
duction  to  the  anocryphal  writing*  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Einleitung  in  die  apokryphiaehau  Schriften  das  Alton 
1^)  Leipzig,  1 795,  (3ottui|^.  1798;  and  a  reriaed  and  uni- 
form edition  of  the  three,  with  the  '  tl  ■  f  ("r 'ical  Writin^js 
(KritiscUe  Schnl\cn)  was  publi.ihcd  .u  Leipzig  in  7  vols. 
1S04-14. 

Tli«  other  works  of  Eichhorn  on  biblical  criticism  and 
philology  are  a  oonuneataiy  on  Revelations  (Comment&riui 
in  AporalypaiD  Joannia)  2  mli,  OottiQg.  1791.  A  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  PtofesMv  Simon^  Helmw  and 
Cbaldaic  Lexicon,  Halle,  1791.  A  critical  translation  and 
exposition  of  the  writini:->  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  (Die  He- 
braiwhen  Propheten),  3  vols.  Giittmg.  l«  16-20.  Commen- 
taries on  the  prophetic  poetry  ui  the  Hebrews  (Coromenta- 
tioncs  de  Prophetica  Poesi  Hcbrseorum),  4to.,  Giitting^  1 823. 
Piefitcc  to  the  '  Nova  Bibliotheca  Hebraica'  by  Koechcrus ; 
and  numerous  critical  treatises  in  a  learned  periodical 
work  entitled  Mines  of  the  Bast  (Pund^^ben  dea  Orients); 
and  in  the  Commeotariaa  of  the  '  Oottuagen  Ro^  Society 
of  Sciences'  (Ganumntarii  Sodslat  Rag.  fhaaDttarivoi  Gvi- 
tingensis». 

In  1796  he  published  the  plan  of  a  coinprohensiTe  history 
of  arts  and  sciences  from  their  revival  in  Burope  to  the  end 
of  the  isih  century,  and  wrote,  as  a  part  of  the  work,  a 
■eneral  history  of  eiviliiation  and  litaimtiiva  in  aodcrn 
Bttrope  (Allgemeine  Ckaehiehte  der  Caltar  und  Littentur 
des  neuern  Europa\  2  vols..  Getting.,  1796  99.  The  History 
of  modem  Poetry  and  Kioqucncc,  by  Bouterwek,  and  the 
Hustory  of  .Military  Science,  by  Hover,  con.stituted  other 
parts  of  the  undertaking,  which  was  lett  unfinished.  The 
iiat  thrae  parts  and  the  fifth  part,  of  a  similarly  axtansivc 
and  wwouplatad  work  wan  writtan  bv  SiohhiMii,  namely 
the  Hiitory  of  Utaratma^  antient  ana  modern,  from  its 
comtncnrmfnt  to  tlie  jiresent  time  fGeschichto  der  Littera- 
tur  von  ihreiu  Ursprunge  bis  onf  die  neuesten  Zeiten), 
6  vols,  Gotting.,  )SOj-ll.  He  also  wrote  Literary  History 
(Litorargcschtchti:),  2  vuIa.,  (jk)tling.,  2nd  edition,  1813-14. 
A  History  of  all  parts  of  the  world  during  the  last  three 
eanturies  (Geschichte  der  drey  letxten  Jabrbunderte,  &c.), 
StdIs..  Gotting.,  3rd  edition.  1818.  Ati  Historical  Surrey 
of  the  French  Revolution  (Uebersicht  der  IVaiiz.  RctoIu- 
tion),  i  vols.,  (dotting.,  1757.  .\nd  a  Universal  History 
(Weltf^cschichte)  on  tliu  plan  of  Oatterer'.s  universal  sta- 
tistics (VVelUttatistik)  4  vols.,  Gutting.  3rd  edition, 
The  two  following  l;d)orious  and  judicious  compilations  have 
obtained  a  high  repute  in  the  schoola  of  Germany,  namely, 
a  HMory  of  antieot  Rome,  compoaad  entirely  of  connected 
paBUfea  fltom  the  antient  Roaoan  vriteia  (Antiqua  Hiatoria 
at  {pan  veterum  s^pt.  Roman,  narrationibua  conlexta), 
2  vols,  Gotting.,  1811  :  and  a  Histovynf  atifient  Gan're,  con- 
structed on  tile  same  plan,  fioin  the  antient  Greek  historians 
(Antiqua  Hi.stuna,  &c.),  4  vol-*,,  Leipzicj,  l  -iTi.  His  la.st 
historical  work  was  a  curious  research  on  the  early  history 
of  the  iUuatrioua  bouse  uf  the  Guclphs,  in  which  the  ances- 
tors of  the  praaent  royal  fiuaily  Of  England  are  traced  up  to 
tfie  middle  of  the  Sth  oantur^.  (tJrgesi^iehte  dee  erlauch- 
ten  Hau-scs  der  Welfcn,  von  .l-J9-lo:5),  -Ho.,  Hanover,  1^117. 
From  tlie  year  1813  to  his  death  m  IS  J",  Professor  Kieh- 
norn  was  the  editor  of  the  Giittinj.>t  :i  L  ti  Tary  Giizeltc  (Giit- 
tipgiache  gelehrte  Aaaeigeo.)  His  critical  writines  display 
aartaniivt  oA  tiMt  tonnbg,  vlddi  in  Ml  UUiflaf 


ho  emplovt  fiar  the  dsvelopment  of  dootrmaa  oftan  tha 
tererte  or  thoaa  which  are  ^nerally  regarded  aa  arthodok. 

As  a  divine,  his  character,  with  reference  to  one  of  ht!f  prin- 
cipal works,  is  thus  described  in  Orme's  Bibliotheca  BibUeu 
(p.  166):  '  Professor  Eichhorn  is  tiie  Gedde^  of  Modern  Ger- 
many, and  has  performed  tor  the  Old  Testament  what 
Michaelis,  whom  he  succeeded,  did  fur  the  New.  Pus^eas- 
ing  the  erudition,  the  diligence,  and  all  the  bold  free-think- 
ing of  his  celebrated  predecessor,  he  introducea  the  Old 
Testament  by  demolishing  its  authority,  t^'  denying  its  m- 
spiration,  and  by  calling  in  question  the  anti<|uiiy  uf  its 
ciiief  liistorical  documents.'  Il  is  added,  that  many  of  the 
author's  opinions  can  meet  with  tew  .sup|K>ri«r3  lu  Eti^iand, 
except  ninoni;  iliose  who  arrogiiie  ihu  title  of  rational 
divines ;  and  thai  the  work  is  notu  ud  only  ou  account  of 
its  oelcbrity  in  Germany  ;  a  statement  strangely  inconsis- 
tent with  the  ftet  of  ita  being  in  the  hands  of  every  learned 
student  of  dirinity  in  Europe  and  America.  Eichhorn 
applies  to  the  Uobrew  Scripliiios.  the  principles  on  which 
lieyne  explaine<l  the  myiholo^'v  of  tiie  fin-eks,  and  his 
n  line  is  conspicuous  in  the  iheulogical  sciiool  coinnienei  il 
bv  Michaclis  and  Semler,  and  exien(i«;<l  by  Rusemuiiltcr, 
I^uhnoel,  Duderloin.  Rohr,  Teller,  Schmidt,  Uenke,  Aramon, 
Steinbert,  Wanohoider,  aa  an  ultra  rationalist,  and  a 
promoter  of  the  ayatem  of  logieat  talidon  and  morality, 
founded  f  n  tl'.r  K  intinr.  transcendental  liieory  vf  ideology, 
■o  generally  pic^aleui  ni  the  universities  of  Grniiaiiy, 
and  which  m  trutij  is  a  .system  of  mere  niornl  phi- 
losophy and  philosophical  thtsum,  exlubued  under  liie 
ostensible  profession  of  Christianity ;  since  all  traditionary 
doctrinea  and  atatawanta  ace  made  to  give  way  to  the  opera- 
tion of 'abatiaet,  uitvetaal,and  eternal  principles  of  reason.' 
By  his  superior  knowledge  of  Oriental  antiquities,  and  by  his 
bold  mo^  of  thinkin<;,  Eichhorn  establiabcd  a  new  system 
of  scriptural  expliialioa,  in  which  he  displays  a  degree  of 
learne«l  and  phiioi^opbicul  scepticism  much  beyond  that  of 
his  predecessor  Michuet's.  Ho  denies  all  supernal ural 
revelation  to  the  Hebrew  prophets,  beheving  tlie  in  to  have 
been  clever  and  experienced  persons,  who,  from  their  paen 
liar  abilities,  were  likely  to  foresee  political  and  Other  VVaUliL 
He  examines,  questions,  and  rejects  the  audwntieity  olf 
several  books  of  the  01<1  TestaineiU.  and  of  some  of  the 
epistles  In  the  New,  and  asserts  generally  lhaX  miracu- 
lous appearances,  visions,  voicch,  &.c.,  aru  explainable  by 
the  laws  of  nature  and  the  prmciptea  of  human  physiology 
and  psychology,  and  that  supernatural  communications  are 
chiefly  vatealle  to  tha  mysterious  traditiona  and  auparati 
tiooa  notiona  oommon  to  all  people  in  ■  state  of  ignoranea 
and  harbari.stn.  His  theory  of  the  ori^'in  of  the  <-aiionical 
gospels  which  r&gards  thum  as  cumpilatiuns  Irom  unieriur 
documents  has  l^n  adopted  by  many  subsequent  critics 
(See  Dr.  Schleiermacher's  work  on  the  Gospels.)  Many  of 
tlie  aeaptieal  positions  of  Eichhorn  have  been  attacked  in 
Germany  by  the  anti-rationaUst  daaa  of  dtvinaa.  On  thia 
point  aae*ThePreaent  State  of  ProMtantiam  inQamMny*' 
by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Rose,  2ud  edition.  1829,  and  tha  eon* 
troversiai  pubhcations  which  it  elicited. 

EICHSTiLTTi  a  bailiwick  in  the  circle  of  the  Regep, 
and  in  the  west  nart  of  Bavaria.  It  give*  tha  title  of  Piwee 
to  the  duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  and  forms  a  portion  of  lila 

mediatised  |K>:^scs&ion3  in  the  Bavarian  dominions.  The 
country,  which  is  mountainous  and  well  wooded,  is  tra- 
versed by  the  Altmiihl:  it  produces  grain,  fla^  and  han^ 
hops,  timber,  iron,  potters'  clay,  slate,  &c. 

EICHSTATT  or  EICHSTADT,  is  a  handsome  town  si- 
tuated in  a  narrow  but  productive  valley  on  the  lel\  bank 
of  the  Altmiihl,  across  which  four  bridges  huve  bet>u  built. 
It  is  the  residence  of  the  duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  as  well 
aa  of  abith(^.  It  liea  in  48**  6^  N.  lat.,  and  11"  lu'  S.  loo^ 
The  town  is  walled  round,  has  four  inbirrbs  about  908 
houses,  and  a  population  of  about  7800,  disii  ibuted  in  three 
]iarishes.  It  has  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  Latin  or 
grammar-school,  u  capuchin  monastery,  a  nunnery,  an  hos- 
pital, an  orphan  ai^ylutn,  and  other  charitable  institutions, 
a  eathadial  church  and  chapter,  and  four  other  churches. 
Among  the  buildinga  of  note  are  the  ducal  palace,  with  tha 
celebrated  Brazflian  eahiMt.  a  library  and  mateum  of  an 
tiquitics,  the  fine  arts.  Sec  ;  the  ciilicd-  l  'i  u  'l  and  tho 
bnrg  or  s'.njiighokl  of  Si.  Willib.ild,  wha'ii  overiooks  the 
town  from  the  summit  of  the  niount  of  that  name,  and  has 
a  well  1200  feet  deep.  This  burg  is  said  to  be  on  the  ail* 
of  AwMtiiBd  n  Roman        and  waa  tha  aWfoaf  Urn 
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firtt  bUbop,  Willibftld,  5vbo  was  tbe  builder  of  the  cathedral 
ehmch  iuid  the  oc^acent  dmllings  Cur  Ut  cknpr* 

iKMafia* 


iniddla  of  tlio  aightb  century.  For  tliia  pnnnM 
an  area  oomed  with  oaks,  wbenee  tbe  town  derives  iu 

Qamo  of  Eichstiidt,  or  town  oToaks.  In  Ihc  rDtnaiitic  grounds 
called  Aumiihlwald,  nuar  tliis  place,  is  a  tablft  uf cust-iron, 
set  in  a  block  of  marble,  I'.tS  feel  s<]i;arc,  and  laid  into  a 
mass  of  rock:  it  was  erected  by  the  citixeiu  \n  memory  of 
Eugene  B^uhamuis,  step-son  of  Napoleon,  and  Mccroy  of 
Italy.  Thn  prince  was  i^nerwardsdttka  of  Leuchienberg, 
and  prineaofBiebstadt  The  town  Raatralbetuna  woollens, 
&irthenware,  beer,  jioii  ware.      and  hoB  qiwriaa  in  the 

neiglibourhood. 

EI  dp: II.  [Dknuark.] 

EIDER-DUCK.  [Fhligulin*.] 

EIGHTH  (in  music),  the  octave  or  eighth  note  of  the 
diatonic  scale.  It  ia  &  perfect  concotd  [Comcobd],  and  in 
harmony  ie  aeeempanied  hj  the  5th  and  3rd;  but  being 
almost  identical  with  the  bano  note,  it  nay  JbOII  a  part  of 
any  chord,  or  be  omitle<l  at  discretion. 

EIKON  BASI'LIKE.   [Charles  I.  of  England.] 

EILENBURG,  a  town  in  the  county  or  administrative 
circle  of  Mcrseburg,  and  in  the  minor  circle  of  Delitsch, 
whirh,  hctore  its  tran<>fer  to  the  Prussian  crown,  formed  part 
of  [iiL  .  irclc of  Leipzig  m  Saxonv.  It  is  situated  on  an  island 
of  the  liulde^  in  61*  i»'  N.  lat.  and  IS*  37'  £.  long.  The 
town  {«  surrounded  by  waHs  and  ditches,  and  baatvo  gates 
and  a  bridge  over  each  arm  of  thr  river,  four  suburbs,  an 
old  castle,  two  ehuiclieb,  an  hospital,  and  inftrmarv,  a  civic 
school,  about  64U  houses,  and  f>300  inhabitant!),  "rhe  ma- 
nufactures consist  uf  cottons,  bleached  wax,  starch,  vinegar, 
hrandy,  woollen-varn,  crucibles,  8tc. 

EIMBECK  or  'SINBECK,  the  chief  town  of  the  fwmer 
princinolity.  of  Grubenha^sn,  winch  is  now  incorporated 
with  the  principality  of  Gottingcn,  a  portion  of  the  Land- 
rostei  or  bailiwick  of  Hildeshcim  in  Hannver.  It  is  encircled 
by  two  arms  of  the  11m,  and  lies  in  jf"  4'^' N.  lat.,  and  6l' 
S.  long.  The  walls  which  enclose  it  have  five  ^jatos;  iho 
streets  are  crooked  and  ill-pavcd ;  and  t!io  houses,  about 
780  in  number,  are  old  a  id  originally  built  in  the  middlo 
agaa.  The  number  of  inliabitants  was  4995  in  181-2,  and  is 
atyasiaat  about  d1 50.  It  has  three  churches  (one  of  which. 
8t  AtdXandePs,  contains  the  sarcophagi  of  the  princes  of 
nnibenhacen,  and  has  a  chapter  attached  to  it),  an  orphan 
a-y'.um,  where  woollen  jarns  an?  ^.pun,  two  hospitals,  a  re- 
tu.;L>  for  the  indii^ent,  a  tjyranQsium  or  high  school,  and  six 
elementary  schools.  The  ciiurch  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
has  likewise  a  chapter  attached  to  it.  Bimbadl.  besidaa  a 
caosiderable  tiaffio  in  agrieultaral  product^  poMeaioi  ma- 
mAwtariea  of  woolteiM,  cottons,  ttfbaoaih  linana,  leather, 
heer,  &c.,  and  there  an  large  1*1— grannd*  outride 
the  walls. 

EIRE'NE.    fZoolo^.)  [MeovisaI 

EISENACH,  a  phncipaUty  in  the  centre  of  Germany, 
forming  the  western  portion  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Saxe- 
Weimar- Eisenach,  from  which  it  is  disjoined  by  the  inter> 
vention  of  part  of  the  Russian  province  of  Brfurt,  and  the 
Saxc-Coburg-Ootha  territory.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
oy  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  north-east  by  the  principality 
of  C  jth;i,  on  the  sjuth  cast  by  Saxc-Meiningon,  on  the 
south  and  south-west  by  Bavuiiii,  and  on  the  north-west  by 
the  electorate  of  Hesse  Ca^cl.  The  detached  district  of 
Ostheim,  also  part  of  KisciKich,  lies  to  the  south  within  the 
Bavarian  confines,  and  there  are  likewise  other  small  and 
detaebed  portions  of  tbe  Eisenach  tarritoiywithin  the  bou  n  ■ 
darias  of  Ootha  and  Saxa*1lfeiningen.  The  principality 
ol  »r«ifcr  extent  than  it  formerly  was,  since  it  now  oom- 
piebrads  the  bailiwics  of  Lichtenberg,  Kaltennordhciro, 
Geiss,  Dermbach,  Vacli,  I'rauensee,  Volkershausen,  and 
some  minor  tracts,  which  have  been  acquired  by  cesuon  or 
exchange  from  the  territories  of  FuUa,  Hanndiar^  and 
Hesse-Caaael.  Its  area  is  about  440  squara  nOee,  rather 
less  than  a  third  part  of  tbe  grand  duchy  of  SaiS'Weunar' 
Ziaenacb ;  and  it  has  a  population  of  about  78,500  souls ; 
in  1818.  tbe  numbers  were  65,349,  and  in  183.'i.  77,729. 
T!,i  ^M.  l  er  part  i;f  this  {irincipaliiy  bclonj;s  to  Tluinngia, 
iiiid  :»  i  .ijisiderable  poinoa  ol'  i(  is  traversed  by  the  Thiirin- 
gian  Forest  mountains  (Thuringer-tVaid-Qtbirge) ;  be- 
tween which  and  tha  Rbon  mountains  the  principality 
aotnpiahnidt  a  tract  about  forty-two  miles  in  Tength. 
and  ftom  niaa  to  fentteen  in  width.  Tbe  country  pre- 
aanta  a  aneeswion  «f  hills  and  monntain-beigbts,  un- 
■ttiBuplod  by  any  aitangiva  krclib  and  liia  aoil  Ja  on-  ^ 


sequent  y  not  very  favourable  to  cultivation,  it  i*  waterv.- 
by  the  Werra,  with  its  tributaries,  tne  Nc«'  at  i  H(3r- 
sel,  Ulster,  Fulda.  Suiz,  Suhl.  and  Vach.  It  vUmate 
is  pure  and  healthy,  though,  from  the  ptoiinhy  of  the 
Thiiringian  heights*  it  is  variable  and  not  aa  mild  in 
Franconia  and  on  the  Rhine.  The  prodaeta  consist  «f 
j;ram,  which  is  not  adequate  to  the  consumption,  tnr.h«!r, 
potashes,  ami  tar,  rape-seed.  tla\,  hemp,  hops,  fruit,  ^c. 
Homed  cattle  and  sheep  arc  reared  in  great  numbers,  us 
well  as  swine.  Minio^  has  been  much  iiegiect«d ;  cooper, 
iron,  vitriol,  alum*  and  eoals.  in  small  quantities.  a.<te  ob- 
tained ,  and  there  aie  lyarries  of  stona  and  marblab  as  wdl 
as  salt  spring's  near  Kimtsburg.  fWm  which  about  500  tana 
of  salt  are  annually  extracted.  Potters'  clay  and  fullers* 
earth  are  found.  There  is  more  luecliunical  industry  iji 
Eisenai  h  than  in  Saxe-Weimar:  its  principal  manufactures 
arc  Uneua,  woollens,  cottons,  iron  and  copper  ware,  yam, 
potashes,  leather,  earthenware,  and  articles  of  wood.  Eise- 
nach is  divided  into  eleven  boiliwics,  and  (»ntaias  e^ht 
nunioipal  towns,  twelve  market-towns,  or  nllages  with 
markets,  and  MO  villages  and  hamlets.  The  chief  towns 
are  El■^eIUlcll.  Ruhla  (3UUU  inhabitants,  of  whom  I8U0  are 
subjects  of  S,i\e-Gotlia),  Dernibucli  (800X  Geba  (1700), 
Borka  ( lOUU),  Gerslungen  (l3t»U),  Kallennordheim  (1200), 
Kicuizburi^  (17U0),  Len^eld  (2100),  Osihuitu  CiCOO). 
Vacha  (1600),  and  Volkershausen  (1000).  The  principulity 
fell  to  the  graud-dukes  of  Saxe-Weimar  iipou  the  decease 
the  last  duke  of  Saxa-Eisenaeh,  who  lefi  no  isaoe,  in  the 
year  1741. 

EISENACH,  the  chief  town  and  seat  of  government  of 
tlje  principality  of  Eiseimcb,  is  situated  at  tlie  contluence 
of  the  Hi'irsc!  and  Nessel,  which  unite  immediately  north 
of  tbe  town,  and  then  flow  tluruugh  it  in  one  ciiaiinol :  tbe 
village  of  Fischhach  touches  it  on  the  east;  and  the  cele- 
brated Wartburg^  a  mountain  fastness*  eeminands  it  on  tbe 
south.  Eiaenai^  lies  hi  SO*"  5i'  N.  lat.  and  10*  is'  B.  long. 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  ha.  fi  -r  ^iites,  is  well  built,  and 
hiis  broad,  clean,  well-paved  streets.  It  contains  aljout  1450 
houses,  and  lixs  about  9301)  i nlutbitanls ;  an  increase  of 
about  1042  since  the  year  lb  18,  when  the  nitmber  was 
8258  independently  of  the  mihtory.  The  |{rUld-dacal 
palace^  or  house  of  princes  (Fiirstenhaus),  a  structwa  of  the 
last  century,  is  a  laige  and  handsome  ediflce.  Among 
oiher  public  buildings  there  arc  Ave  churches;  a  gymnasium, 
founded  in  1.133,  with  an  extensive  library;  a  hajidsoroc 
civic  school  winch  ornaments  the  spacious  market-place, 
and  was  erected  m  lb25  ;  a  seminary  for  llie  education  of 
schoolmasters;  and  an  academy  for  young  men  designed 
for  the  proiiMsion  of  superintendents  of  woods  and  Imsts, 
an  important  branch  of  study  in  those  countries  when 
wood  supplies  the  place  of  coals.  Eisenach  has  also  an 
agricultural  institute  for  the  instruction  of  youth  intended 
for  husbandr),  a  s(  Uo^jI  of  design,  a  free-school,  as  well  as 
six  elementary  schools,  a  house  of  correction  and  orphan 
asylum,  two  hospitals,  an  infirmary,  a  school  of  imlustry  for 
indigent  girls,  a  bible  society,  and  several  plulanthropio 
assoeiationi.  The  chief  manufacturer  are  woollens  cottons, 
linens,  soap,  white-lead,  meerschaum  heads  of  pipes,  leather, 
and  carpets.  Tbe  ori|^nal  name  of  the  town  was  Ysenaha 
or  Y-senacha:  it  was  the  abode  of  Ililtcn,  who  preceded 
Luther  as  a  refuriuer  of  the  church,  and  of  Amsdorf  (a 
first  bisbop  of  Naumburg,  and  afterwards  Luther's  bosom 
friend  and  fellow-labourer),  who  died  here  in  1565.  A 
steep  ascent  through  a  fine  park  leads  to  the  well-knnwa 
stronghold  called  the  Waitbuig,  which  is  about  a  milo  aad 
a  quarter  fhmi  Eleenaofa,and  at  an  elevation  of  1313  ftet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  original  burg  was  built  by 
Lewis  the  Jumper  in  1140,  and  was  the  residence  of  tbe 
landgraves  of  Thuriniria  until  the  year  HOG:  a  large 
jiortion  of  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  beginning  of  the  pn^nt 
century.  On  this  spot,  in  the  early  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  minnesiinger,  or  ininstreli  of  Ger- 
many, used  to  contend;  and  it  is  still  better  ItAOwn  aa 
the  place  of  refuge  or  *  Patmos, '  as  Luther  styled  it,  to 
which  that  great  reformer  was  conveyed  in  1521,  on  his 
way  back  from  atti  i  ii;  the  Diet  of  Worms:  here  be 
found  an  a.slyuiii  for  the  ten  succeeding  months,  which  be 
devoted  principally  to  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  httle  cliapel  ta  which  he  frequently  preached,  witii  lu 
altar-piece,  a  fine  carving  in  wood  representing  the  En- 
tombment of  Christ,  and  theeell  which  Luther  inhabited, 
have  been  oaiaAdly  peservad  ui  the  same  stale  as  when 
he  vnad  tliam.  In  toe  antiant  portion  af  tha  Wardnug 
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abo  the  Baroaial  Hall  (RUtertaat),  in  which  the  minitrels 
held  their  poetic  contests;  and  the  Armoury,  built  in  I6l0, 
vhiab  onawim  raltque«  of  thii  ptunplMraalia  of  Pope  Julius 
IL,  tlw  PrioMM  Ckintguada,  and  otiier  pmonagM.  This 
hold  is  still  protected  by  external  works,  and  is  now  made 
CiM  of  as  a  prison.  In  the  grounds  between  the  W&rtburg 
&iid  the  town  is  the  reraarkuble  rock  in  whic  h  the  band  of 
mature  has  sculptured  the  representation  of  a  monk  and 
tun. 

EiSSNBURG.  or  in  Hungarian  Vas  V&rmcgyc, 
%jA  Sdavonian  Zelezne  Mesto.  a  large  county  in  thu 
WMtaill  p«t  of  Hungaiy,  bounded  on  the  nortb-WMt  by 
th«  Anitran  prorinee  *  beloir  the  Ens'  (or  Lower  AttttrkX 

on  the  south-wost  and  wtst  bv  Styrii,  ami  on  the  oast  by 
the  counties  of  Oedunbiii  f,',  Vezprini,  ;ui(l  vSzalad.  It  con- 
tains an  area  (if  aUmt  .'ii.;r  Miuaru  iniles,  which  is  divided 
into  C  circles,  and  ha*  1  royal  free  town  (Giios  or  Kocs- 
so«g),  1  epi^pal  town  (Siein),  41  moritet  towns,  61::  vil- 
liifaa,  m  prwdiA  or  pdvileged  wUleiiMOti*  and  about 
3«t,000  inhabitants.  The  southern  and  western  pertiof  Ei- 
senhorg  arc  very  Ti»ouiitniiu)u>> ;  Tdt  hei  t?  the  Alpine  chains 
which  travurbt'  .S(yriu  and  the  duchj  of  Austria  terminate. 
ITie  northern  districts  ari'  hilly;  but  oxtensivu  and  highly 
productive  plains  lie  on  both  udes  of  the  Kemeneit,  aii  ek- 
vated  plateau  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Raab.  .This  river  is 
tbe  pnDdpal  stream  ia  the  ooun^,  and  Hows  through  its 
aaatMni  parts,  whenoe  it  takes  a  direction  to  the  north- 
eastern: the  three  rivers,  the  Pinka,  Sorok,  and 
Ouns.  which  water  the  centre  and  western  districts,  fkll 
into  the  Raab  on  its  left  hank.  Kisenhurj^.  though  it  has 
many  forests,  is  on  the  whole  4i fertile  and  pnxlucti\e  land: 
and  it  has  been  estimated  that  of  the  l,ti3!>,0iilt  ac-rcs  avail- 
able for  useful  purposes,  330,700  are  already  under  the 
plot^h;  48*000  nave  been  converted  into  vinevards ;  and 
358.300  are  occupied  by  woods  aod  faeata.  Vvheat,  oats, 
barley  and  naise,  poas  and  beans,  and  flax,  are  grown  in 
abundance;  the  Y&nosl^izn  'iViarr^  is  in  repute;  and  much 
wine  is  made.  There  ate  nuiny  ncli  pasture  lands,  and  the 
uxtensive  forests,  particularly  the  Farkas,  afl'oni  plenty  of 
uinber  and  fuel.  Large  herds  of  homed  cattle  are  kept, 
tlun.;  the  banks  of  the  Raab  espeeiaUy;  Xoaxt  pains  are  now 
beitowed  on  the  breeding  of  sheep;  poidliy  is  extensively 
fed  for  the  Vienna  market;  and  tWe  is  nraeh  gaiiM.  Near 
B^-'riistein,  a  mining  district  in  the  north-west  of  Eisenbuig, 
lartre  quantities  of  sulphur  are  dug :  quicksilver,  also  vitriol, 
iiiin>tone,  and  copper,  are  obtained  here  on  a  small  scale. 
Lkjak  are  dug  at  Mariadorf.  Marble  and  alum,  are  like- 
wise among  the  products  of  this  county.  The  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics,  of  whom  there  are 
about  170,000,  and  of  Protestants  about  60,000.  They  are 
as  mueb  distinguished  by  tbeir  mechanknl  is  their  agrioul- 
toral  industry,  and  hanw  a  good  trade  with  various  parts  of 
Austria. 

The  most  remarkable  spot  in  Eisenburg  is  St*iin-am- 
Anger  (Szombathely),  the  Subariaof  the  Romans,  an  epis- 
r-opal  town,  lying  between  tbe  Pereuth  and  Giins.  in  47°  13' 
N.  lat,  and  U*  37'  B.  long.,  with  about  3800  inhabiUnts. 
This  town,  when  Uw  states  of  the  eoaa^  hold  their  meet- 
ings, SB  well  as  its  environs,  abounds  in  lemains  of  Roman 
art.  in  column.s,  sepulchral  tablets,  votive  stones,  inscrip- 
tiuoi,  &.C.  The  cathedral  is  a  hundhume  modern  edifice : 
die  town  ha.s  three  other  churches,  an  episcopal  residence, 
seminary,  and  chapter>huuse,  ihrt.>e  monasterieii,  a  Roman 
Githolie  Kymno-sium.  college  of  philosophy,  county-hall, 
sad  other  t^udtu^ff  buildings.  At  Tatzmannsdorf  (Tarcza), 
abaanliftilly  situated  village  in  tbe  north-western  part  of 
the  county,  there  are  evccUent  and  much-firequented  cha- 
lybeate springs.  The  dignity  of  Obergespan  (or  Head- 
man of  the  '  ountv)  is  hereditary  in  the  Bathyani  family. 

BlSENSTADT  (m  Hungarian  Kis-MaVtony),  a  royal 
free  town  in  the  Hungarian  county  of  Oedenburg.  finely 
situated  in  a  noble  expanse  of  country  bounded  ^  the 
Leitha  mountain  rangs^  in  47"  33'  N.  lat,  and  IIP  M'  E. 
Jong.  It  lies  ebovt  S(  milos  sonthHMst  of  Visuni,  and 
MBtaiBS  about  5400  inhabitants.  Tbe  town  itself  is  wsUed 
round,  has  nvi  t:ates,  and  three  main  streets,  a  ch  irrb  nd 
a  Franciftf  ,1.11  immaster)',  in  which  is  the  sepulchral  vault  of 
tl .  K  ,trili,i7y  l  uiiil\,  II  monaster}',  and  hospital  of  the 
BnHbers  ot  Chanty,  a  town-hall,  and  the  ofbces  for  the 
sdninistratioD  of  the  Estcrhlsy  domains.  The  *  Schloss- 
mod.'  or  |»laoe-domain,  is  an  extensive  suburb,  contain- 
Mg  iboot  SOOO  of  the  population,  and  oomprisiDg  the 
'iwtaaltdt'  or  Jew's  Towiv  vhoM  AM  «f  thit  wMnwiimity 
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reside  here  are  Mount  Calvary,  laid  out  m  conformity 
with  the  supposed  disposition  of  the  site  in  Pa;e.>tiue,  and 
enriched  in  the  eves  of  the  Roman  Catholics  by  «  mira- 
culous efllgy  of  the  Virgin ;  and  the  pelaee  eaUod  Kis- 

Martony,  a  splendid  quadrangular  structure,  erectc.i  iri 
1 805  by  Prince  Esterh&zy,  to  whose  family  the  whole  suburb 
belongs.  The  park  is  large,  rises  in  terraces  towards  the 
Leitha  hills,  end  is  embelhshefl  with  temples,  a  cuaai  and 
cascades,  an  avenue  of  rosc-trocs,  262  paces  in  length,  ail 
orangery  of  400  trees,  nine  large  oonsen-atories,  oontsinillg 
nearly  70,000  plants,  water-works  impelled  by  steam,  ftc. 
Eisenstadt  possesses  a  head-sefaoel,  a  Protestant  public 
school,  a  town-hi>spital,  and  an  nutitute  for  forest  economy. 
Much  wine  is  brou^'hl  here  for  sale. 

KISLEBEN,  fornu-rly  the  capital  uf  the  earldom  of 
Mannsfeld,  the  chief  town  uf  thi;  Mannsficld  circle  of  the 
I^ake,  in  the  administrative  circle  or  county  of  Merseburg, 
in  Prussian  Sa.\ony.  It  is  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the 
banks  of  the  BSa«,  in  61'' 33'  N,  lat..  and  ll"32'B.loiw., 
and  in  the  vieinity  of  two  lakex.  The  town  has  two  suh- 
divisions;  tlie  Old  Town,  which  i.s  sunvjunded  by  walls 
and  ditcbiis,  and  ha:*  .seven  g-ale!;,  and  the  New  Town ; 
bL>.]>ides  these  it  has  five  suburbs.  Eish-hen  contains  alto- 
gether faur  churches,  a  Protestant  eymnatiium,  several  ele- 
mentary schools,  two  hospitals,  and  has  about  7500  inlia- 
bitants:  between  tlie  years  1817  and  1831  the  number 
increased  firom  6330  to  7830.  The  chid*  mamiAuitares  ate 
pota&hes  and  tobacco;  and  there  are  copper  and  silver 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  two  smelting  works.  The 
town  has  a  brisk  inland  trade.  Luther  was  bom  here  on 
the  loth  of  November,  1-J8:>,  and  died  here  on  the  13th  of 
February,  1646  ;  but  neither  his  j)arent.-i  nor  himself  had  a 
permanent  residence  in  Eisicben.  The  object  of  greatest 
attraction  in  it  was  the  house  in  which  he  was  born.  After 
escaping  several  astensive  contlanations,  it  was  at  last  de- 
stroyed by  lire  in  June,  1689  ;  and  nodiing  was  saved  but 
a  wood  :i  t  ible  on  which  Luther's  portrait  was  carvc<l,  an 
old  engi^iviiif;  which  also  represented  him,  and  a  window, 
on  the  glass  of  which  he  and  Melanchthon  \scrc  pourtrayed 
in  the  old  style.  On  the  site  of  thi.s  bouse  a  more  solid 
building  of  stone  was  soon  afterwards  ersetad,  and  on  the 
3l8t  of  October,  1693,  it  was  solemnly  consasrated  to  the 
purposes  of  a  poor-bouae  and  fkee-oehooL  This  is  the  struc- 
ture which  is  at  present  shown  to  visitors  as  Luther's  house. 
A  stone  bust  of  the  reformer  stands  over  the  eulruace,  with 
the  well-known  saying  inscribed  beneath  it : 

GotUt  Wort  bl  Lathan  Lcfar,  Tbe  word  of  Ood  l>  Luthvi'*  wy. 

DnuB  TMfitit  lie  atBmtmrhi.  And  it  iImU  oevcr  |>u»  awajr. 

The  old  portraits  of  Luthsr  and  Mdanohthon  on  glass 
have  been  introdueed  into  one  of  tbe  windows.  Over  the 
door  of  one  of  the  rooms  is  the  portnit  of  Luthsr  ill  WOOd, 

ami  beneath  it  ih  the  distich, 

Hoilii  (Tarn  F«p»  Socioriim  pentii  et  hujui; 
Vux  mracuiD  M;ri|>ti«  uil  Difti  L'hhilus  vrait. 
AiiDo  pMl  R.  .S.  meuM  Mijo  reaovuU. 

This  inscription  refers  to  tbe  verse,  'Pestis  eram  vivens; 
moriens  ero  mors  tua.  Papal'  which  Luther  ia  said  to  have 
written  at  Altenbuig  in  the  yiir  lUO,  end  was  fond  of 
quoting.   Several  articles  ate  exUbitad,  sudi  as  what  is 

cnllt  il  I.nilier'b  tahlr:,  'vhii  h  in  fiict  never  were  liis.  At 
S:  AndrLw's,  the  jinnc-jial  church  m  the  town,  the  little 
pullJit  j.'i  ■.viiicli  I.'.iilii.T  preached  is  still  preservetl.  Ser- 
mons to  hi3  memor)'  arc  regularly  delivered  from  this  pul- 
pit  un  the  days  of  tua  birth  and  decease,  and  on  the  first 
day  of  public  catechising.  There  are  busts  of  Luther  and 
Mdandithon  in  the  seme  ehmdi.  On  the  day  of  the  jubilee 
of  the  Reformation  in  1817,  several  additions  ^vrr  -  T-mdc  to 
Luther's  house,  at  the  expense^  of  the  preseai  king  of 
Prussia,  who  bestowed  a  sutlicient  endowment  to  preserve 
it  against  future  decay,  and  perpetuate  its  benevolent  ob- 
ject. 

EISTEDDFOD,  irom  riatedd  to  sit;  a  meeting  or  u- 
semhly.  This  term  was  mure  especially  usedaa  Ae  WBO 
fiir  the  session  of  the  bards  and  minstrels  whieh  wio  held 
in  Wales  fbr  many  centuries.  [Baho.] 

EJECTMENT  i.s  the  namo  of  an  action  at  law  of  a  na- 
ture paniy  real  luid  partly  personal,  and  therefore  called  a 
mixed  action,  by  which  apart;,  iiitled  to  the  immediate 
possession  of  hmds  or  other  corporeal  hereditaments  may 
recover  thatposmiien  ftom  the  piitj  wroagftdiy  withhola- 
ingit 

Kinee  thndimae  of  nd  aetiaiis,  and  under  the  praviiionB 
of  th«  Sid  ud  4th  WilL  JY.,    %h  for  the  abolition  of  laol 
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and  bom«  mixcKi  utions,  it  hAi  bccorau  the  only  legal  taoAa 
of  In'ing  the  title  to  landj<  anil  tenements. 

Toe  nmedy  by  eiectment  is  founded  alnaott  entirely  npon 
a  WiemMioB  «f  hyl  flotions,  and  it  ib  therefore  necessary  to 
gif*  ft  dnrt  aseoum  of  in  hiHotjr  and  tha  prooMdiagi 

Originall)'  this  ai  fion  wa«  brought  by  any  porwn  bavin;; 
a  lease  for  years  of  imds,  &c.,  to  repair  nn  injury  done  huu 
by  dispojwcHsion  ;  Imt  .jrndually  it  bocame  the  means  of  in- 
directly bringing  in  questioa  toe  title  to  tbo  luuls,  which 
«u  thai  oolbtenD^  triad  irilh  the  eupnoaed  trespau.  For 
tbia  piupoaa  il  ma  nawaiairi  that  um  dainant  ahould 
•ntar  upon  fha  laada  k  oroor  Id  flmpowar  him  to  eon- 


upon 

stitutc  a  lessee  for  yearn  vho  votild  be  r'apablo  of  receiving 
the  injury  of  dispogsession.  A  lease  for  a  term  of  years  is 
therefore  slated  in  the  declaralioti  (for  there  is  no  other 
pruc«iii&  m  this  action)  to  have  been  made  by  the  party 
claiming  title  to  the  plaintiff,  who  is  generally  a  tlctitious 
person.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  laane,  in  consequence  of 
the  demise  to  him,  entered  into  the  pnaaiios,  and  that  the 
doftndant,  who  is  alio  a  fictitioua  panoa*  aiid  eallad  the 
eamil  ejector,  entered  thereupon  and  oiittad  the  phintig; 
for  which  ouster  the  platntifT  brings  his  action. 

Under  the  dorlaration  is  a  notice  in  tcrnut  prof«»Si>ing  to 
be  written  by  tho  casual  ejector  to  the  tenant  in  posseiaion 
of  tho  promises,  advising  luta  to  appear  in  court  at  a  certain 
time  and  defend  his  title ;  otherwise  be,  the  casual  ejector, 
vill  aoAv  jodgtaaat  to  bo  bad  agaiiut  him,  bj  vhiob  means 
dia  aetual  tenant  noold  iaevitahly  ha  twniad  oat  of  poases- 
aion. 

Tlie  declaration,  as  well  as  tho  notice,  is  then  serred 
upon  the  tenant  in  possession  of  the  premises,  who  has 
thus  an  opportunity  or  defending  his  title.  If  he  omits  to 
do  so  within  a  limited  time,  he  is  supposed  to  have  no  right; 
and  upon  judgment  beiag  obtainad  againat  lha  easaal  ajeo- 
tor,  tho  mal  oeeupkr  to  tomad  ant  «f  pomaarion  hgr  the 
therilC 

If  the  tenant  apply  to  be  made  a  defendant,  he  is  allowed 

upon  condition  that  he  enters  into  a  rule  of  court  to  confess 
at  the  trial  of  the  c^use  foar  of  five  requisites  lor  the 
maintenance  of  the  plaintiir.s  action-  the  k-ato  of  the 
lessor,  the  entry  of  the  plaintiff,  the  ouster  by  the  tenant 
himself,  and  the  posseasiOB  hy  the  tenant  These  requi- 
aitaa  (ezaept  in  aartain  aataai  aa  «r  faoant  poasession,  &o.) 
an  vfablly  grtiltoia;  and  if  thoplafaiiifr  ahoold  put  the 
defendant  to  the  proof  of  them,  he  would  of  course  ni>n 
suited  at  the  triivl ;  but  tlie  sii|mlatcd  conrcssion  of  Ic;^^^, 
entry,  and  ou ^ 1 1 ■  I  licini:  raade,  the  rase  t  iu  n  rests  upon  the 
merits  of  the  title  only.  The  uxuse  goes  to  trial  under 
the  name  of  the  fictitious  lessee  on  the  demise  of  the  lessor, 
vho  ia  the  pacion  claiming  title  against  the  defendant. 

The  leaior  ia  bound  to  make  out  on  the  trial  hia  tUta  to 
the  premises;  and  if  be  do  ao  in  a  satisfactoiv  maimer, 
jutlgroent  is  given  for  the  nomioal  plaintiff,  and  a  writ  of 
poss  ii  ^1-;  to  the  sheriff  to  deliver  up  the  possession 
to  bmi.  uiii.'  i  which  process  it  is  in  fact  delivered  to  his 
lesw-jj,  ilif  r'Ml  '-iLi.iiiiir.t.  If  it  ttjipeais  tluii  iiiu  per»on 
claiming  title  to  the  lands  has  no  rigut  of  entry,  that  is,  no 
right  to  tha  immadiate  poMamiea,  ha  oaanat  mataHain  this 
aetiao. 

A  mortgagee  maymahllain  an  nation  of  <yectment  against 

the  inorlgajjor  to  (jain  {xtssession  of  the  tn  irt^aj-oil  pre- 
mises witliout  Kiviuit  any  notice,  unless  the  uiu  Lgagor  is 
protected  by  the  covenant  for  t  enjoyment  until  de- 
lault.  lie  may  altw  eject  the  lessee,  to  whom  liie  mort- 
gagor  has  made  a  lease  subsequetu  to  tiic  mortgn^  with- 
out giving  him  notioo  to  qmt.  AYbera  tha  Jtght  of  the 
tenant  to  retain  the  ponamton  haa  eaaaed  h^hlfluxion  of 
timot  b^  a  legal  notice  to  quit,  or  by  tho  eommissbn  of  an 
aat  of  forfeiture,  a  landlord  may  bi  uii;  an  ejectment  against 
his  tenant,  and  varu  i  i  r  persons  w I  >  li  re  a  right  of 
entry  in  law  upon  thi.-  ^.i  ciiti^  may  take  udvant^e  uf  tho 
same  remedy. 

I'ba  time  within  whidi  im  action  of  ejectment  may  now 
be  brought  is  regulated  by  the  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.  cap»  S7« 
which  eoaeta  that  no  person  shall  bring  an  aetian  to  recover 
any  land  or  mnt  (tha  maanmg  of  whioli  term*  is  explained 

by  the  first  section  of  (ho  mt)  hut  within  twenty  years 
next  after  hii*  right  to  bniit,'  such  action,  or  thai  of  the 
person  through  whom  he  c  laims  hhall  have  first  accrued. 
The  tliird  scrtion  fixes  the  tune  at  which  the  right  shall 
bo  deemed  to  l»ve  first  accruwd.  (Runninglott  On  .^«c/- 
vtent ;  Adams  On  /(raiftnmi;  Blackvtana'a  Qm*.) 


FKATARINBURG  or  YEKATARINBURG  tCathe 
rii:( borough),  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  govern 
mont  of  Perm  (Permw),  in  the  western  part  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  was  ibwidad  1»'  Peter  the  Great,  in  the  year  1723. 
who  gaaa  it  lha nainw  wmali  it  haa»a  io  henaarof  liiaaaoaort. 
It  k  sitoateil  on  boA  aidea  of  the  Iceth  or  laat,  Aa  voatero 
r|i  irti  T  r  ;tin  tnvm  being  built  along  the  slope  of  &  ^cn;' 
aciluiiy  01  liio  Ural  mountains.  It  is  at  an  elevation  tA 
about  860  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  :  in  ifl"  il''  N.  laf., 
and  60^  41'  E.  long.  It  is  fortified  and  ngularly  con- 
structed :  the  streets  are  bng  and  straight,  bat  they  ere 
unpa«ad»  and  have  planka  laid  tm  each  side  of  tbam  bj 
way  of  a  fcat'pwemant  Tha  greater  purt  of  Aa  honaes 
are  of  wood,  but  there  are  many  handsome  stone  buildings : 
tlie  chief  of  them  form  three  sides  of  a  square,  the  fourth 
side  of  which  is  tlie  right  bank  of  (he  Iceih  :  this  range  ut 
buildinp  is  composed  of  the  Mining  Ue]artment  (fur 
Ekatannburg  is  the  seat  of  administration  tor  thf  Ura! 
mines),  a  miisoum  of  mineralogy,  a  pubUc  library,  an  ex- 
cellent chemical  laboratory,  an  imperial  mint,  works  for 
alaanaiim  and  amalgjimaling  matals,  aa  well  aa  Ibr  eutting 
and  pofishing  praeiom  ttoaaa,  a  adiool  fbr  edacatina 
miners,  a  hospital,  ston  houses,  a  guarflhousc.  icr.  A 
handsome  bridsre  unites  both  quarters  of  the  tuvvn.  ari  1  or. 
the  acclivity,  on  tho  lott  bank  of  the  river  is  a  Inn^  i  1:,^  i 
wooden  tenements  where  the  \v<^rk -people  reside,  with  tlie 
stone  residences  of  the  public  ottires  between  them  and  the 
bridge.  The  marebaata  and  dealers'  houma  m  the  town 
are  use  of  atones  and  would  be  an  ornament  to  wnf  tiff  in 
Europe.  Besides  five  churches,  there  are  a  Greek  inonas- 
Icry,  a  public  school  for  300  pupds,  a  German  school,  a 
large  bazaar,  a  magazine  for  gr;uii,  a  house  uf  correction, 
and  several  district  and  elementary  schoob.  At  the  north- 
western end  of  Ekatarinburg  are  remains  of  the  fortifica- 
tions where  the  garrison  is  quartered.  The  number  of 
housH  ia  upwarda  of  1 200,  and  ef  inhabitantt  about  1 1«MD. 
By  the  official  return  of  the  year  1830  they  anumnted  to 
10,695.  The  population  consists  of  a  motley  aacmblage  of 
Asiatics  and  Europeans,  tlio  latfi  r  ;iri;i(  |  lly  Russmns  and 
Germans,  nmonj<  whom  are  numlH^ra  ul  pei-sons  exiled  for 
public  liffences.  There  is  a  public  hall  for  drugui  and  rhe 
micala,  and  a  botanic  garden  attached  to  the  hospitaL  The 
gNutarpart  of  the  inhabitants  depend  upon  the  Uml  mining 
eonoems  tor  their  auhaiatanaw  j  and  aa  Akatahnhuig  liaa  on 
the  high  road  ftem  Ruaala  into  flibarta,  it  ia  a  place  of 
t/ansit  and  of  brisk  tr  i-lfj.  In  the  neighbourhood  lie  the 
t^old  mines  of  {kics  .fr  and  the  iron  mines  of  Niviousk. 
which  extend  i  -  r  1  surian  i>f  nearly  forty  square  miles: 
there  is  also  a  chaobcate  well,  which  is  much  tised  by  in- 
valids. A  wood  of  pine*  cncirt  le«  the  north-western  extre- 
mity of  tbe  town,  ana  about  half  a  mile  bafood  liaa  laka  l«a  t. 

1KATARIN08LAF,  one  of  the  thme  sonthem  pro- 
vinces of  Russia  in  Europe,  which  since  1 822  have  consti- 
tuted the  oDvemment  of  New  Russia.  It  is  bounded  un 
tho  north  by  tbe  provinces  of  Pultava,  the  8lobodsk-Uk- 
raine,  and  Voronesh  ;  on  the  east  by  the  territory  of  the 
Don- Cossacks ;  on  tho  south  by  tho  sea  of  Azof,  and  t hi.' 
government  of  Tauna ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  government 
of  Cherson.  There  is  an  isolated  district  of  this  province, 
of  which  Xkganrog  is  tha  ahief  town,  lying  at  the  north- 
weatem  extremity  of  the  sea  of  Aiof,  and  laparatad  fimn 
th  •  remainder  of  Ekalarinosluf  by  tho  territory  of  the  Don 
Cois«ai-kt>.  The  area  of  this  province  is  estimated  by  some 
at  S3,70U  square  miles ;  but  according  to  Ar-cnief,  at 
28,980.  Upwards  of  two-thurda  of  this  area  ato  an  open 
steppe,  destitute  of  wood,  and  adapted  to  paaturmge  only : 
this  ie  'paanliarlp  tha  eaaa  with  that  laiga  tiaet  whieh  is 
iitttatad  aaat  of  tiw  Dniepar.  The  dbMeta  weat  of  that 
river  are  much  more  fertile,  tmd  are  skirted  by  a  range  uf 
hills  which  run  northwards  ihin  Alexaudruf^k  aloni;  the 
Dnieper.  Here  it  is  principally  that  the  arable  land^  uf 
Ekatarinoalaf,  occupying  about  one-fotirtb  of  the  »oU,  are 
situated.  The  whole  extent  of  the  woods  and  forests  does 
not  Hinaad  2&6,000  aoraa.  The  prinanal  liver  is  the 
Dnieper,  which  enters  the  province  at  ila  WMhrwastan 
extrnitty,  and,  winding  through  tbe  western  parte  of  i^ 
quiu  it  below  Aloxandroftk.  Tbe  immenaa  hlo^  ef 
granite  which  obstruei  the  course  of  tbe  river  at  and  below 
iCidak.  give  rise  to  thirteen  beautiful  falU,  hero  called 
'  panttfhi and  below  them  the  river  i*  divided  bv  iilaxid* 
into  several  channels  Tbu  Don  skirts  Ekatannoklaf  only 
at  its  mouth;  but  lu  tributary,  the  Donees,  waters  it  pai^ 
tiaJiyinthaaaat.  ThaotharaiNana  inthiai 
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tA  tho  SaTTinru,  Kalm;u?.,  Scr.,  nro  of  no  j^rcat  importance. 
Then.' ve  sevta'al  lake:?,  i!ie  wlUlf  oi'  v,  hich  is  oiWu  itiuch 
impregnated  with  ^ik:  ^.Ltuji-.  m  t  frequent  occurrence. 
The  cUoute  is  mUd,  and  nut  expoted  to  much  variation, 
«nd  thftwialer  it  of  short  duration.  Tlie  quantity  of  grain 
ptodilMd  k  Mttody  adaqatto  to  the  oonsamption ;  in  some 
ye«n  it  is  so  seantT  thtk  th*  supply  is  drawn  from  fbreign 
parts.  Hemp  and  flax,  peas,  oeaiu,  lentils,  vegetables, 
and  fruit,  particularly  melons,  are  cultivated.  The  grape 
ripens,  and  some  vine  in  mode,  but  the  fruits  of  the  mul- 
berry and  walnut  do  not  attain  to  maturity.  The  fo> 
rests  do  not  furnish  sufficient  timber  or  fuel;  and  straw, 
niabos,  and  even  dung,  are  substituted  ibr  the  latter. 
Hm  chief  kinds  of  trees  in  the  fixests  wwt  of  tiM  Unieper 
•ra  tho  tmkt  linden,  and  poplar.  In  oonsequeaee  of  the 
aearoitytMr  timber,  the  booses  are  bailt  of  day,  and  roofed 
«ith  rushes.  Cattle-breeding  is  oorried  on  upon  an  extended 
scale,  for  the  steppes  are  one  va»t  expanse  of  posture- 
ground.  The  stock  of  horses,  horned  cattle,  goats,  and 
swine  is  immense ;  and  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  are  also 
kept,  the  breed  of  which  has  been  so  muoh  ameliorated 
tint poM Mflrinot aknw  were  in stoek  in thoTaar 
1<38  •UtibaMairiuoliaraMt  to  graxe  ill  llMopoB  (Mda 

throughout  nearly  the  ^vhole  twelve  months.  Tli?"n'  were, 
in  1832,  betwevn  14b0  and  1500  establishments  for  brecd- 
iiiir  oxen  and  cows,  and  232  for  rearing  horse*.  Cheese 
and  butter  are  made  of  sheep's  milk.  In  the  same  year 
EkattrilKMiaf  pOManed  86,I00  hhres,  from  which  muoh 
bao&f  and  vax  «aa*  abtaioad.  Hie  eultiue  of  the  silk- 
worm ia  «  ftfourite  punniit  with  dw  Oraeika  ai  Mariapol 
and  the  Armenians  at  Nakitshevan,  and  this  braneli  of 
industry  i*  rapidly  on  the  increase.  The  chaso  forms  a 
means  of  livelihood,  as  wild  animals  and  game  are  plenti- 
ful :  uuder  thii>  bead  we  may  enumerate  the  jerboa,  wolf, 
f  ix,  buflalo,  antelopo-goat  (&aig  i  i,  .vi.d  cat.  tige: m  it  tin, 
musk-rat,  pelican,  wild  duck,  and  partridgo.  The  flshehes 
(Hi  the  Dnieper.  Daii»  KalniiM*  and  Saaof  Aiof  mn  vary 
productive,  and  ai«  aatiinaiad  to  bring  in  upwards  ot 
20,000/.  per  annum.  Among  the  miners!  products  of  the 
pn^vini  c.  uhich  are  few  and  not  of  much  importance,  are 
ake  Halt,  of  which  little  advantage  u  taken  on  account  of 
ifie  scarcity  of  fuel,  pranite,  chalk  in  largo  quantity,  clay, 
and  boj<;  iron.    The  garnet  is  occasionally  met  with. 

Tlie  jxipulation  is  a  mixed  race  prmcipolly  of  colonists 
,  who  have  gradually  tnnafiNniMd  a  wildeciiesa  into  a  habt- 
tahte  and  produetive  fgian  during  tho  lost  eighty  nr  ninety 
years;  they  arc  composed  of  Great  and  Little  R-r-:  -itis, 
Coeuacks,  Servians  (who  migtalwl  hither  between  tiie  years 
17-54  and  1760,  by  thousands  at  a  time,)  Walaks,  Majryirs, 
AllianiaiUb  Greeks,  Armenians,  Tartars,  Germans,"  and 
Buropaaoa  in  general.  Of  Greeks  and  ArwwitBM^  the 
mmMi  aiw  about  30,000  of  eaeh;  Ilia  Oamana  anmint 
to  abottt  til^Mo.  11i0  inhaUtantB  ava  olaaaad  aa  Iblhm  in 
^  returns  for  the  year  1830^ 

H«ioditar]r  noblaa      .  2555 

Supanor  ofleers  and  aervanta  of  dM  arown  SS6S 

Clerpy  (including  six  monks)            .  4427 

Soldiers  on  furlough  and  their  families  3498 

Merchants  and  dealers,  mechanics,  Stc.  9355 

Free  peasantry  and  others  attached  tol  777 

the  crown  lands       .         .           )  '  ' 

Peasantry  belongjog  to  oiDwn  donations  1 966 


Total     .         .  S46,S1ft 

Anaitief  oooaidarB  this  return  aa  muah  below  die  real 
anrab«r,and  catinralaa  the  population  at  610,000  Ibr  the  year 
in  question ;  but  Schuhei  t,  in  his  recent  statistics  of  the 
Russian  empire,  stales  it  to  have  been  626,100  even  so 
fur  back  as  the  year  lh-2'.).  lliirsclielmiinn,  in  his  new 
edition  of  Professor  Stem's  '  Gtiography  and  Statistics,' 
atatea  U  to  ba  800,000.  The  numbers  ^ven  by  the  two  last 
viiftan  •PPBV  to  jnstify  Hassel's  m^tiinato  ibr  1820,  of 
781,600.  AU  hut  tha  Ooasack  part  uf  the  population,  whicli 
is  semi-nomadic  hat*  ibiad  abodes.  We  hove  no  ofllci  il 
account  of  their  iacreaw  or  deereasc,  excepting  for  the  yeur 
1832,  when  ti,o  births  amounted  to  40,21"^,  and  the  deaths 
to  27.053,  shewing  an  inoreoso  of  1.*?, iri5  in  that  \ear 
(Qdhnitsler).  The  religion  of  the  majority  isRusso-Greek  :  ihe 
nrorinco  contaias  69bparishes,  and  the  eoclosiasticol  head 
b  dM  aidOiiahop  of  KkataiintMtar,  Chanon,  and  Taniia. 


The  30,000  orit^ntd  Greeks  hare  a  bishop  of  their  own  al 
FeodosiB  ;  and  the  Anneniaii."t  mo  uuJcr  ilie  bishop  of  Na- 
kitshevan.   There  are  a  few  Moliammodans  and  Jewa. 

Ekatahnoslaf  is  divided  into  the  seven  circles  of  £kata- 
rinoslaf,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ihiieper ;  Verchne-Dnia- 
proibk.  north  of  Ekataiinoala^  alao  on  tha  vaat  aida  af 
the  Dnieper ;  Novo-Moskoftlt,  on  tha  «a«t  aide  of  ffaa 
Dnieper;  Alexandrofak,  on  the  east  side  if  the  Dnieper, 
which  separates  it  from  Ekatarinosiai ,  i'auiograd,  north- 
cast  of  Ekatarinoslaf ;  Bakmut,  east  of  Ekatarinoslaf ; 
and  Slarenoserfkk,  the  noflh-ea*teramost  circle  of  tha 
province,  independently  of  the  isolated  diatriet  ot  RoatoC 
on  the  Sea  of  Axo£  The  principal  towna  ara  Bltalwi> 
noslaf;  Alexandrofrk,  OB  the  left  bank  of  dw  Dniapar 
(about  4000  inhabitants) ;  Novo-Moskofsk.  on  the  Samaim 
(9000) ;  I^ulograd.  on  the  Voltsha,  east  of  Ekatarinoslaf 
(900);  Verknibiaprofisk,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper, 
(about  250  housen) ;  Bakmut,  on  the  Bakmuta.  (about 
4500  inhabitants) ;  Slavenoscrfsk,  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Donees ;  and  Taganrog,  on  the  Sea  of  Azof  (about 
14,000).  Besides  thaaa  town^  which  are  the  capitals  <tf  tha 
aavan  eiiaib^  thaaa  aia  aatncal  othaiat  tha  most  important 
of  wtiieh  Btw  AioC  on  the  aaa  of  diat  nama;  Mariapol.  at 
the  etilux  if  the  K  il  n  is  into  the  Sea  of  Asof,  with  about 
360U  inhabitants,  rsakiUiiovun,  on  the  Don  (about  9StiO); 
and  St.  Dmitria  Rostoiskaye,  a  fortress  at  thia  aOQlhtaliea  of 
the  Tememik  and  Don  (about  2»Uu). 

Tho  manufactures  of  Ekatarinoslaf,  although  gradually 
extanding,  are  not  yot  of  much  imporlanca :  in  iut,  than 
is  Btni  need  ibr  a  much  greater  numbw  or  liands  Ihr  tha 
cnltivation  of  the  soil.  Tiie  returns  of  IS.'JO  sh  ow  that  in 
the  30  larger  manufacturing  establishmeiils  there  were  not 
more  than  648  haD<ls  employed:  these  cstabliMiiiuents  con- 
sisted of  3  manufactories  of  woollen  cloths,  6  of  tallow  and 
7  of  candles,  10  tanneries,  1  bell  foundry,  2  breweries,  &c. 
There  were  at  that  time  not  leaa  than  225  brandy  distil- 
leries. Tha  district  of  Rostof  howavar  is  not  eompriMd  in 
this  enumeration ;  and  here  there  were  49  manuftctories 
in  the  year  188S.  The  principal  articles  exported  are  fish, 
tallow,  and  other  animal  products. 

The  revenue  collected  l)y  the  crown  in  1830  amounted  to 
7, ■139,704  paper  rubles,  or  about  310,9<.*0/.  steihng.  About 
fifteen  years  before  it  was  not  more  than  1,540,000  rubles, 
or  about  70,5i)U/. 

Iha  piovinoa  of  EkatarinoalBf  waa  liit  conatituted  by 
the  empma  Ostharina  in  the  year  1784.  and  waa  composed 
')f  the  districts  lyint;  next  tho  southern  banks  of  the 
DnieDcr,  which  were  before  this  lield  by  Ihe  Oossacks,  of  se- 
veral large  distnctR  wrested  from  the  Turk,s  and  of  Crimean 
Tartary  as  fiir  as  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Axo£  In  ]  797 
the  emperor  Paul  augmented  it  by  the  addition  of  other 
lands  between  the  Bog  and  Diuostei;  which  had  been  c»ded. 
by  Turkey,  and  tho  peninsula  of  Ihuria;  and  be  desig- 
nated the  whole  of  this  extensive  countnr  New  Russia.  In 
the  year  1622.  however,  the  emperor  Alexander,  his  son 
and  successor,  reorpaniaed  these  possessions,  and  forming 
them  into  the  j;overnor-f;eiieralsliip  of  New  Russia,  divided 
it  into  the  three  provinces  of  E katarinoataJ^  Chanoo,  or 
Nikolaiefi^  and  Simfero[  1,  or  Tuuria. 

EKATARINOSLAF.  1 1  capital  of  the  provm<  e.  is 
situatad  on  tha  licht  bank  of  tha  Dnieper,  at  tha  junc- 
tion of  tha  Kddaf  widi  that  river,  in  43*  27'  N.  ht,  and 
35*  2' E.  long.  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  the  empress 
Catherine  U.  in  1787.  The  town  is  close  to  tiie  foot  of  a 
mountain,  and  is  built  according  to  an  extended  and  regular 
plan  adapted  for  a  much  greater  number  of  inbabttauts 
than  the  12.000  which  it  at  present  contains.  In  1833  they 
amounted  to  1 1,648.  Tha  streets  are  broad,  and  laid  out 
in  straight  linai,  hnt  in  an  nnlhuahed  atate.  Them  ara 
three  churches,  a  gymnasium,  and  an  ecclesiastical  semi- 
nary, an  imperial  manufacture  of  woollens,  and  several 
hospitals.  Silk  stockings  are  made,  and  some  retail  tmde 
is  carried  on.  The  houses  are  about  900  in  number.  Tho 
navigation  of  tho  Dnieper  terminates  at  Ekatarinoslaf,  in 
consequence  of  the  '  jperoghi,'  or  falls,  which  obstruct  its 
navigation  at  Kaidak  just  below  it.  Prince  Fotonllbi  hu 
some  nrdens  and  grounds  in  tho  vicinity. 

EL^AGNAICbX.  a  small  natural  Older  of  Apetalous 
Exogens,  consisting  of  tree-;  or  shrobs,  whose  leaves  are 
either  oppostle  or  alternate,  destitute  of  stipules,  and  always 
protected  more  or  less  by  scurfy  ^ilt  ,  v  1  ch  usually  give 
the  plants  a  lepioas  aspect.  The  genera  of  this  order  bava 
a  tiibvhr  4-hM  fdyx*  tha  iaaida  af  vMeb  ft  Used  wUk  « 
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llfldir  disk,  that  soiMtiiiiM  almoit  ciloMt  up  Qie  tube , 

■n  tnree,  finir,  or  eight  stamens,  and  a  superior  ovary,  eon- 

tnining  a  single  erect  ovule.  The  fruit  is  soft,  siiocultnU 
and  would  be  eatable  if  it  were  not  fjr  it-,  drjuess  and  in- 
sipidity. In  a  few  cases,  when  it  is  more  than  usually 
juicy  and  acidulated,  it  is  actually  considered  an  excellent 
ftuit.  Rlieagnus  hortenais  and  Orientalis  bear  a  brown  fruit, 
•boot  tba  SIM  of  an  oinu,  which  is  brought  to  market  in  Per- 
sia under  the  name  ef  Zinseyd:  in  quality  it  is  like  a 
jujube.  The  red  drupes  of  Eleagn us  conferta.  the  large 
olive-8haf>ecl  ones  of  K.  arborea,  and  the  pale  orange-coloured 
ones  of  K.  trillora.  are  in  like  manner  eaten  in  India;  an- 
other occurs  among  the  drawings  of  Cbineso  fruits.  It  is 
not  a  little  curious,  nearly  as  ElsBagnaces  an  related  to 
TbymleBaeanb  that  thev  do  not  seem  to  participate  in  any 
da^ee  m  the  aeidhy  or  that  daletsikas  ordar.  The  only 
species  found  wild  in  Great  Britain  is  the  Hippophaarham> 
noideN  a  spiny  shrub,  with  direcious  flowers,  small  round 
orange-coloured  acid  berries,  and  narrow  U'avfS,  like  those 
of  rosemary,  found  growing  on  clifls  near  the  sea;  its  fruit, 
when  the  oddity  is  sufficiently  .covered  by  sugar,  bc^orae:!  a 
rather  pleaMnt  preserve.  Slteagnus  angustifoha,  called  in 
the  garaens  the  OHmer  de  JBbMme,  a  native  of  the  eastern 
parts  of  Europe,  is  one  of  the  moat  fkagnuBt  of  all  plaata; 
its  dull  vcllow  flowers,  hardlv  remarked  among  the  laavasi 


fill  the  atni'i-plii  rr  '.Mih  ^  dclicinus  perfume,  the  SOIWOa  «f 
which    not  readily  diacovered  by  the  passer  by. 
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to  vUah  it  bdiOiigB,'andl  analogous  to  the  eoeoa-nut,  has 
the  foramina  of  its  putamen  at  the  apex,  and  not  at  the 

base,  as  represented  by  Gsertner  and  otner*. 

Mr,  Brown  has  observed  it  as  remarkable  that  Cocos  In- 
dica  and  this  palm,  which  is  universally,  and  he  celieves 

1'  ustly,  considered  as  having  been  imported  into  the  West 
ndia  colonies  from  the  west  coast  of  AfHca,  should  be  the 
only  two  apeeiaaof  an  aKlanatfa  andveqr  naliiml  aaotion 
ofpalmsaatarenoteonllnodlaAawriea.  Tlieaftviaoee^ 
(Iffitalis  of  Swartz,  the  thatth^nm  of  Brown's  '  Jamaica.' 
and  the  avoira  of  Aublet,  are  probably  all  identical  with 
the  maha,  or  oil-palm,  of  the  African  caiist. 

The  oil  is  obtained  by  bruising  the  llcsbv  part  of  the  fruit 
(and  not  the  kernel,  as  sometimes  stated),  and  subjecting 
the  bmiaad  pasta  to  hoiltng  water  in  woodon  nuartan ;  ar. 
oil  of  an  «iang»9sl]ow  c«our  saparalsa,  which  ooocrates 
when  cool  to  the  oonsistenca  of  butter,  and  has  when  fkaah 
the  smell  of  violets  or  of  the  root  of  the  Florentine  iris, 
with  a  very  slij^btly  sweetish  taste.  This  <nl  is  used  by  th«} 
Africans  in  cookery  and  for  anointing  the  body.  It  furms 
a  consirlurable  article  of  commerce  to  Europe,  where  it  is 
chietly  employed  in  perfumery  and  medicine.  Coeot  buty- 
raeea  (which  is  referred  by  Kunth  to  the  genus  eleia)  is 
eooaidttred  by  the  Bdinbuqh  GoUegs  to  be  tna  plant  whioh 
yidds  palm-oil. 

Refen  ni  c  has  been  made  from  Ai.FOMBIAt*  this  article 
inconsequence  of  Mr.  Brown  (Tuckey's  CmgO,  Appendix. 
pk456)  having  stated.  '  It  is  probable  that  a/Jonria  oleifern 
of  Humboldt.  Bonpland.  and  Kunth  belongs  to  clasis.  and 
possibly  may  not  even  differ  from  the  African  species.  To 
this  the  above  authors,  in  the  *  Synopsis  Plant  ^uinoet.* 
reply,  that  in  eMs.  aeeoidii^if  to  tne  description  of  Jaoquin, 
both  the  floral  envelopes  are  sexifid,  while  in  alfonsia  they 
are  trifld.  If  this,  moreover,  be  the  same  as  the  eorozo  of 
Jacqnin.  'another  essential  rlifTircnre  may  l>e  observed  in 
the  structure  of  the  fruit  of  the  two  plants,  the  nut  in  eUeix 
being  perforated  at  the  apex,  while  the  coroio  has  its  nui 
perforated  with  throe  foramina  at  ita  base;'  but  this  might 
nave  been  inverted,  as  that  of  elsis  was  by  Gartner. 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  moreover,  found  a^fontin  oleifera 
always  growing  wila,  while  eltrit  f^uineentis,  as  they  state, 
is  never  found  except  in  a  cultivated  state  out  of  .\fnca 
These  two  palms  require  to  be  carefully  re-examined  and 
*,  to  ascartain*  whether,  if  tMy  are  dastinet  aa 


VAmgnut  nnirM.t'.fi  lis 

1.  •  McUoa  oT  tlw  tut 
tratlvslMl)a,tlwH 

KL.^IS,  a  genus  of  palms,  so  named  from  daia,  the 
olive-tree,  because  an  oil  is  yielded  bv  the  fruit  of  its  prin- 
ri|  al  if  not  only  species.  This  is  Eleis  Guineensis,  or  oQ- 
palm,  fRu/tj  of  the  natives  of  the  Congo,  and  common  all 
alouK  tbe  western  coast  of  Africa.  The  tree  is  mon<Bcious, 
an  we  are  informed  that  both  male  and  Ihinale  spadioea 
ware  obtained  from  a  single  plant  cot  down  by  Prolisssor 
Smith.  (Brown,  in  Tuckt^y's  Cnnsn).  Tin-  stem  is  tall, 
about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  ruu^ll.  and  bristlmi;  with  the 
persistent  ha-es  i  f  the  petioles,  of  which  llie  inarifins,  as  m 
recent  leaves,  are  friiige<l  with  spines.  The  leaves  ore  |iin- 
nate,  about  16  feet  in  length,  with  two  rows  of  sword- 
sitaped  leaflets,  each  \\  fool  long.  The  fruit  is  ovoid,  about 
the  size  of  n  pigeon's  egg.  with  iu  outer  fleshy  covering  of 
a  golden  velluw  CQtour.  and  like  thM  of  the  section  CuenU»« 
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Rpci'ies,  as  is  probable  from  the  figure  of  the  former  by 
MartiuA,  they  may  not  both  belong  to  the  Banie  genua.  The 
cumpreiued  nut  of  the  ulfonsia,  like  that  of  the  cocoa-nut, 
i<i  described  as  yielding  an  oil,  which  is  obtained  by  boiling 
m  water  the  memtfica  del  rorozo  ;  it  is  described  as  a  liquid 
fat  employed  for  ordinary  lamps,  as  well  as  those  of 
churches. 

EL.KOCARPA'CEili.  a  natural  order  of  chiefly  Indian 
trees,  haviiti;  a  stronfr  botanical  resemblance  to  our  Euro- 
pean Lindens,  but  dinering  in  having  fringed  peula,  and 
anthers  opening  by  two  pores  at  the  apex.  The  specie« 
have  not  yet  received  sufficient  attention  from  botanists, 
e<«pc<'ially  the  few  known  in  South  America;  and  it  u 
duubtfiil  whether  this  order  will  not  be  eventually  combined 
with  Tiliaceaj. 

Ill  the  Indian  genera  the  nuts,  cleared  of  the  soft  pulp  or 
tlesh  that  covers  them,  arc  cunously  sculptured,  and  being 
bonv.  and  taking  a  fine  polish,  they  are  frequentlv  set  in 
gold  and  strung  into  necklaces  The  nuts  of  (ranitrus 
snhipricus,  a  middle-sized  tree,  common  in  various  parts  of 
India,  as  well  as  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  those  of  Mu- 
noccra  tuberculata.  from  tlie  foreaU  of  Travancorc,  are  what 
are  principally  u.-ied  for  this  purpose.  The  fruits  of  Eln-o- 
carpus  serratus,  which  are  very  much  like  olives  when  ripe, 
are  said  by  Roxburgh  to  be  pickled  or  dried  and  used  in 
their  curries  by  the  natives  of  India.  Elsrocarpus  cyaneus 
has  pure  white  beautifully  fringe<l  petals,  and  is  one  of  the 
moat  ornamental  plants  of  New  Holland. 


A  ilowvriOK  tlwiot  at  RlBocarpn*  ryannn. 
I .  a  mBcniftaci  flovor  ;  S.  k  pvUl  i  3.  Ih«   fUnifD*  ;  4,  a  ripe  fhiU,  6.  th* 
Mm«  cat  awajr  to  thow  the  wiinklrd  •ml. 


ELAGABA'LUS.  called  also  HELIOGABA'LUS,  was 
the  grandson  of  Mbkui,  sister  to  the  empress  Julia,  the  wife 
of  Septimius  Severus.  MsMa  had  two  daughters,  Ssemis,or 
Semiamira,  the  mother  of  Varius  Avitus  Bassianus,  after- 
wards called  Elagabalus,  who  was  reported  to  be  the  illegiti- 
mate son  of  Caracalla  and  Mamnuea,  motlier  of  Alexander 
Severus.  Elagabalus  was  born  at  Antioch  a.d.  204.  MaiMi 
look  care  of  his  infancy  and  placed  him,  when  five  years  of 
age,  in  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Emesa  to  be  educated  by  the 
priests :  and  through  her  influence  he  was  made,  while  yet 
a  bov.  high  priest  of  the  Sun.  That  divinity  was  called  in 
Syria  Elagabal,  which  name  the  boy  a^ssumed.  AAcr  the 
'Icath  of  Caracalla  and  the  elevation  of  Marrinus,  the  latter 
haf ini(  incurred  by  bis  aevority  the  dislike  of  the  soldiers. 


Miesa  avmiled  herself  of  this  feeling  to  induce  the  officers 
to  rise  in  ikvour  of  her  grandson,  whom  she  presented  to 
them  as  the  son  of  the  murdered  Caracalla.  Elagababis, 
who  was  then  in  his  fifteenth  year,  was  proclaimed  emperor 
by  the  legion  stationed  at  Emesa.  Having  put  himself  ai 
their  head  he  was  attacked  by  Macrinus,  who  at  first  had 
the  advantage,  but  he  and  his  mother  Sosemis  with  great 
spirit  brought  the  soldiers  again  to  the  charge,  and  defeated 
Macrinus.  who  was  overtaken  in  his  flight  and  put  to  death 
A.D.  218.  Elagabalus  having  entered  Antioch,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  senate  professing  to  take  for  his  model  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus,  a  name' revered  at  Rome;  Elagabalus 
also  assumed  that  emperor's  name.  The  senate  acknow- 
ledged him,  and  he  set  off  for  Rome,  but  tarried  several 
months  on  his  way  amidst  festivals  and  amusements,  and  at 
last  stopped  at  Nicomedia  for  the  winter,  in  the  following 
year  he  arrived  at  Rome,  and  began  a  career  of  debauchery, 
extravagance,  and  cruelty,  which  lasted  the  remaining  three 
years  of  his  reign,  and  the  disgusting  details  of  which  are 
given  by  Lampridius,  Herodianus.  and  Dion.  Some  critics 
liave  imagined,  especially  from  the  shortness  of  his  reign, 
that  there  must  be  some  exaggeration  in  these  accounts,  for 
he  could  hardly  have  done  in  so  short  a  time  all  the  mis- 
chief that  is  attributed  to  him.  That  he  was  extremely 
dissolute  and  totally  incapable  is  certain  ;  and  this  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  from  his  previous  eastern  education,  his  ex- 
treme youth,  the  corrupt  example  of  his  mother,  his  sudden 
elevation,  and  the  general  profligacy  of  the  timet.  Ho  sur- 
rounded himself  with  glodiators,  actors,  and  other  base 
favourites,  who  made  an  unworthy  use  of  their  influence. 
He  married  several  wives,  among  others  a  vestal.  The 
imperial  palace  became  a  scene  of  debauch  and  open 
prostitution.  Elagabalus  boittg  attached  to  the  superstitions 
of  the  East,  raised  a  temple  on  the  Palatine  hill  to  the 
Syrian  god  whoso  name  ho  bore,  and  plundered  the  temples 
of  the  Roman  gods  to  enrich  his  own.  He  put  to  death 
many  senators ;  he  established  a  senate  of  women,  under 
the  presidency  of  his  mother  Sosmis,  which  body  decided 
all  questions  relative  to  female  dresses,  visits,  precedence, 
amusements,  &c.  He  wore  his  pontifical  vest  as  high 
priest  of  the  Sun,  with  a  rich  tiara  on  his  head.  His 
grandmother  Mirsa,  seeing  his  folly,  thought  of  conciliating 
the  Romans  by  associating  with  him  as  Cs^sar  his  younger 
cousin,  Alexander  Severus,  who  soon  became  a  favourite 
with  the  people.  Elagabalus  who  had  consented  to  the 
as-sociatiou,  became  afterwards  jealous  of  his  cousin,  and 
wished  to  deprive  him  of  his  honours,  but  he  could  not 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  senate.  His  next  measure  was  to 
spread  the  report  of  Alexonder's  death,  which  pro<hircd  an 
insurrection  among  the  pnetorians,  and  Elagabalus  having 
repaired  to  their  camp  to  quell  the  mutiny,  was  murdered 
together  with  his  mother  and  favourites,  and  his  body  was 
thrown  into  the  Tiber.  March,  222.  He  was  8U«"cccded  by 
Alexander  Severus.  [Skvekds.]  The  coins  of  Elagabalus 
bear  the  names  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  like  those 
of  Caracalla,  with  which  they  are  often  confounded.  The 
names  of  Varius  Avitus  Bassianus,  which  he  also  boro  before 
his  elevation  to  the  throne,  are  not  found  on  his  medals. 


Ce>m  of  BlairalMilBi. 


BrilUh  Mnteaim.   Actual  Site.   Copprr.   Wvi^ht.  3B0  graioi. 

ELAIDINE,  a  fatty  substance  produced  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  upon  certain  oils,  as  olive  and  almond  oil,  &c. 
This  substance  is  white,  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
fusible  at  96°  Fahr.  It  is  soluble  in  sulphuric  nther.  and 
in  2U0  times  its  weight  of  boiling  alcohol ;  when  treated 
with  potash  it  saponifies,  giving  rise  to  glycerin,  and  a  pe- 
culiar acid  which  has  been  call^  elaidic  acid.  This  acia  is 
solid,  fusible  at  112°  Fahr„  and  is  partuilly  distilled  by  ex- 
posure to  a  strong  neat 

ELAIN.  (Olsin.J 
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He  took  the  name  of  Varius  firom  Scxlus  Varius  ISarcdlus, 
Willi  %vn-i  his  mother's  hu.sband, 

KLAM.  [Ei.YMAis.] 

ELAPS.  rViPBRiD*.] 

BLASMOTHE'RIUM.  [PACHYDntMATA.] 

ELASTICITY  (IkMT^,  a  spring).  When  the  ftm  ofa 
hoiy  is  aftected  by  the  pressuro  of  Aother  extraneous  to 
ii,  the  rc  acting  force  by  which  it  sustains  or  tends  to  remo\-e 
that  pressure  is  it»  elasticity.  The  term  ha.-;  been  very 
loosely  used  ia  ihe  mobi  current  work.s,  which,  instead  of 
furnishing  an  exact  and  general  idea  oC  this  furfc,  are,  in 
mnerali  hmited  to  the  phenomena  exhibited  b/  clastic  solid 
bodies ;  tnd  to  this  imperfect  notion  of  daitk  Ibrcc  we  are 
to  attribute  the  discrepancies  of  tnttUlMk  some  of  which 
used  to  represent  water  as  perfeellf  inelflinc,  some  (as  the 
more  modern  trciitiscs)  as  perfectly  claslic.  The  rause  of 
elasticity  then  belongs  lo  the  theory  of  molecularity,  its 
tfflfects  in  agcregato  nnisses  to  niechunics. 

Hie  couQiDrium  of  the  molecules  of  solid  bodies  is  almost 
ounplctely  dependent  on  their  own  mutual  actions  and 
^tttntttv  of  heat.  Theie  forcss  detcnnine  cert»iii  meui 
places  rar  Hsm  cotisttttient  paitidM,  to  which  points  of  steble 
equilibrium  they  tend  to  return  when  rrT-;Mved  a  little  from 
them  by  hm  cxteriiiil  forec.  This  removal  may  be  such  as  lo 
effei:i  in  the  mass  eitlicr  compression  or  extension,  inflex- 
ion or  torsion,  and  therefore  tlteir  clastic  foreo  is  capable  of 
being  exhibited  ia  «i&  these  ways.  It  is  demonstrated  in 
llui<]s  only  their  compreaiibility,  while  in  Bues  it  arises 
as  a  predoninant  living  force  whieh  would  iwhse  anj^  vo^- 
tion  of  equilibrium  lo  the  constituent  particles  without 
external  pressure,  and  is  proportional  to  such  pressure 
uniformly  exercised. 

When  heat  is  applied  to  a  solid  elastic  body,  that  is,  when 
its  teniperature  is  raised,  the  particles  seek  a  different  posi- 
tion 01  equilibrium  more  remote  from  each  other  than 
hcfoi«.  But  while  this  heat  is  much  below  that  necessary 
for  friction,  or  for  destroying  the  fibrous  formation  of  organ- 
ized matter,  the  stability  of  the  romo%'ablo  n&rticles  is  but 
little  affected,  and  experiment  shows  that  inere  is  scarcely 
any  change  of  elasticity.  In  fluids  tiiecompres^ibilitj  obtains 
a  greater  range,  while  in  gases,  where  no  countervailing 
force  of  attraction  is  sensible,  the  increase  of  temperature  is 
aoeompMiied  by  a  proportional  increase  ofdaatiefcreo. 

Amount  hodics  wliose  elastioiQr  ia  very  apparent,  we 
may  enumerate  glass,  ivory,  caoutebouc,  Bpong:cs,  and 
fibrous  substances,  as  beams,  muscles,  and  artificial  webs, 
some^'ums,  »tee\,  andall  the  gases  and  rapours.  In  ^jsesand 
vajKjuri  ii.-<  effects  may  be  produced  to  any  extent,  but  they 
are  hoiited  tu  solids  by  their  softness  and  facUity  of  fusion, 
as  in  wax,  lead,  &c. :  by  their  absorption  of  moisture,  as  in 
clay,  featherst  catsut,  straw  ;^  or  by  their  fiiabiUtjr.  as  in 
glass,  dry  resins,  ana  oopper  or  iron  wnieh  have  been  exposed 
to  a  btrcam  ofammomacal  gas. 

Suppose  an  clastic  string,  or  laniiuii,  to  be  fixed  at  one 
end,  and  at  the  other  stretched  by  a  force  T,  which  will 
also  represent  its  tension ;  it'  this  lorce  be  increajMid  by  a 
small  quantity  t,  an  additional  length  I  would  be  given  to 
the  string,  or  lamina;  the  whole  tension  now  i»  T  +  /.  and 
if  we  again  add  a  Ibroe  f>  tinoe  the  phraiod  oondition  of  the 
bod^  is  sensibly  the  same  as  before,  the  same  length  /  will 
agam  be  added,  and  generally  the  additional  extension 
should  be  proportional  to  llie  additional  tension:  this  law 
is,  however,  only  approximalivts,  lor  it  is  manifest  that  a 
force  tending  to  produce  either  extension  or  contraction 
may  be  applied  which  would  cau!>e  tho  body  to  break,  and 
near  these  limits  the  law  would  vary  cou!>iderably  firom 
aimple  nvopottionality.  Let  a  horiiontal  elaatio  lamina  AB 
be  fixed  by  a  screw  at  A,  and  having  been  itretehed  by  a 
known  weight  G  at  B.  k-t  it  be  screwed  also  at  that  point, 
when  lis  ii-iision  will  evidenily  be  equal  to  the  weip;ht  ap- 
}niidi-;i;  let  the  beam  DK  of  a  balance  F  be  susl;nned  at  1), 
the  middle  uf  AB  tturough  a  drilled  orifice  d,  and  be  at- 
tached to  a  string  passing  over  the  fixed  pnlky  0»  which 
string  also  suataina  a  weight  F«  whteh  is  aa  exact  counter- 
poise to  die  weight  of  the  sesle  and  beam  so  that  they  may 
produce  no  deflection  of  them«elveH  in  AR  ;  then  if  a  stnull 
weight  bo  |ml  into  the  ><>ale,  the  lamma  .\DH  will  bo  bent 
into  the  form  .\rfH,  with  a  detleclion  IW  from  its  orif^innl 
posilior ,  wliica  may  lie  estimated  with  greater  aeenrnrv  by 
a  hand  QR  attached  lo  the  pulley.  An  oxtenstion  A/K  - 
ADB  will  thus  be  produced,  as  well  as  an  increase  of  ten- 
sion* wbieh  may  tlien  be  oomporsd  by  the  oomnon  Iowa  of 
ilntias ;  and  tb*  «ipaiiBant*  iliMr  diat  as  iflaag  a«tha  added 


weights  are  small,  this  extension  is  proportional  to  the 
increase  of  teniiaii.  Th*  ■ppmlM  Ii  tvt  caqikjtd 

S'gravesande. 


When  a  uniform  elastic  string  is  .^uxpended  vertically  it 
will  be  stretched  by  its  o\ni  weii;iit.  The  tcnsinn  varirt 
from  point  to  point,  and  is  every  where  proportional  to  the 
portion  of  the.string  of  which  it  supports  the  weight  If  y  be 
a  portion  of  the  stretched  string  corresponding  to  a  portioa 
«  of  the  same  un^trctched,  and  y  +  A  ^.  +  x.  another 
corresponding  pair  of  jportioins^raater  tum  the  fbnnor,  and 
a  the  whole  length  of  the  string  iii  its  natural  state,  the 
extension  a  .V  -  A  iF  of  the  clement  Axis  proportional  tu 
the  weight  of  the  remaining  portion  a  —  x  -  of  lb« 
string;  h.ence  if  ^  denote  the  weight  of  a  unit  of  the  string, 
and  c  the  index  of  elasticity  peculiar  to  the  substance,  we 

have  ullimatcly  [Differential  Calculus]  '^J^—  1  ~ 
^#(o— a'),and  therefore  bv  the  rules  of  the /nlfi^ru/  Calculus 

X* 

y  ~  X  ^  ge  (ax  -"^).  to  which  no  arbitrary  constant  need 

be  added,  because  y  commaiioee  at  tfan  Mnm  point  with  « 

if  we  nowmake  «  «    we  Und  tiuitg*  ^  .a*  expicsaes 

extension  of  the  entire  string. 

Similax  priaeiples  may  be  easily  anplied  to  determine  the 
form  of  an  elastic  string  suspendaa  from  two  points,  and 

stretdied  by  its  own  weight;  but  in  thi-;  (-".m  the  cnr\-o 
which  diffurs  from  the  common  catenary  c^iuiot  be  con- 
sidered accurately  determined  without  taking  into 
account  the  elasticity  of  inflexion  as  well  as  that  of  exten- 
sion. The  mere  mathematical  problem  may  be  seen  in  most 
mecbani<al  treatises.  ( W  he  well's  J/ee/umt'cf,*  Poiason^Jifaon- 
niqne;  consult  als(|LagTange,  Mec.  AntUytique,  for  tibe  method 
of  introducing  the  condition  of  elasticity  in  a  system  at  rest.) 

An  important  jiractu  al  bninch  of  this  subject,  on  the 
strength  of  beams,  w  hich  has  been  much  advanced  b\  Mr. 
Peter  Barlow,  and  the  more  recent  experiments  of  Mr 
Eaton  Uodgkinaon,  of  Manchester,  we  fasswo  fttnflitare 
article.   [Strxnoth  or  BsAHS.] 

When  a  uniform  elastio  string,  fixed  at  one  extremity 
and  stretched  by  a  force  applied  at  the  other  extremity,  is 
abandoned  to  itself,  it  will  return  to  its  original  form  after 
a  series  of  contractions  and  cxpiiusii us,  rlu'  iVrrv  ahich 
solicits  each  point  bein^  proponioiitil  lo  lU  disianw  from 
its  original  place,  though  the  duccosaive  o.scillatiuiis  go 
on  mpidly  diminishing  in  extent  in  consequence  of  the  IW- 
sistances  encountered.  The  &amo  law  aoplies  to  the  dia- 
plMMBuntaof  the  molaeuioa  of  elastio  itnioa  and  eaaes. 

For  the  laws  of  the  mutual  impact  of  elastie  uouies  see 
Impact.  If  a  body  is  attached  to  an  elastic  string,  which 
Bt  the  other  extremity  is  fixed,  and  be  projected  in  acy 
direction,  the  resolved  part  of  the  centrifut^ul  force  which 
acts  in  the  du«ction  of  the  l^n^^th  of  the  string  tends  to 
stretch  it,  and  the  centripetai  1  rce  will  be  proportioaal  to 
r  — tf,r  being  tha  bngtti  of  the  stiatehod  and  c  aflhe 
naMMtoM  aiiMt  tUates*  la  atMaliv*  vim  r  Ii  j 
than  «»  and  nfuaivB  vhan  losa 
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drde,  of  whieh  the  oaotra  it  the  fixed  point,  and  the  mdius 

aval  to  tht  portigas  of  the  orbit  dwoibed  «UM»oUjr  t» 
•  eiiclo  tn  toooKni,  nd  thooo  internally  aro  oon«n 
relatiTo  to  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  there  are  as  manjT 
pointa  of  contrary  flexion  [Ctmvs]  as  intersections  of  tm 
triqectory  atid  rircle.  Neither  the  law  of  the  periodic  times 
nor  the  fbrni  of  the  orbit  is  similar  to  tho!«  belongirTg  to 
the  earth  and  planet*:  the  supposition,  thtrefarc,  that 
attraction  between  tho  great  masses  \»bioh  compose  the 
ioUr  system  is  conducted  through  the  medium  of  inlvpooad 
oad  iiifiiiblo  ol«Mio  atiiiita  m  nniiHmdod. 

When  an  elMtie  itini|r,  fitod  at  ono  ond  li  Imt  by  a 
weight  or  other  force  applii  l  nt  a  -sivcn  point,  the  elasticilv 
of  inflexion  at  ta  norma.'!)'  at  ttuih  jioiiit  of  the  curve,  and  is 
some  funciiou  of  the  curvature  at  that  point.  It  is  usual  to 
suppose  it  proportional  to  the  simple  curvature.  On  this 
•uppositioQ  the  flgtire  of  an  ebatts  lainum  in  a  vortical 
pontMKitfixod  at  ita  lomr  point  ud  bont  by  o  small  weight 
•pplMd  ■!  tba  topb  mov  bo  dotMUinod.  This  problem  has 
been  treated  by  Euler,  La(;range,  and  Poisson.  The  English 
reader  may  find  the  varieties  of  the  elastic  cur\'o  discussed 
in  the  appendix  to  Whowell's  Mechanics. 

The  elastic  (broe  of  a  twisted  string  follows  a  lav  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  of  ono  which  is  only  stretched;  the 
Utter  IS  |>ro{MX^tional  to  the  extension,  the  former  to  the 
tonion.  Thus,  if  a  cylindrical  elastic  thread,  dxed  at  one 
ogdnmitv,  be  twitted  bv  a  ftxm  orolMd  Mcpondiailnif  to 
ill  limgUi.  any  straight  nno  tafcon  along  too  nuftoo  ef  tho 
rslinrler  will  be  converted  into  a  helix;  and  with  a  double 
tor!>ion  tho  circular  arc  through  which  each  point  has  been 
rcmove<l  from  its  (  ri^in,.;  place  is  doubled.  And  since  the 
Jrnular  are  ma;|r  bo  subdivided  into  any  number  of  eoual 
arcs,  the  successive  resistant  of  the  elasi  icily  to  the  aodi- 
liooal  toiaioat  aro  equal,  aanNoiiw  oaok  pnoodiog  imiat- 
oneo  to  be  tnstained.  Thereibr*  tSo  oeeunmlated  fbnv  of 
toiswn  U  proportional  to  the  angle  through  which  ai>  index 
would  move  if  fixed  at  any  point  perpendicularly  to  the 
length  of  the  cylinder,  or  in  tlie  proluni^ation  of  it>  radius . 
but  this  law  ha»  limits  as  well  as  that  for  tho  elasticity  of 
extension;  fur  the  torsion  may  be  continued  until  a  strain 
is  produced,  when  there  will  of  oourso  bo  aa  aooMBponying 
diminution  of  elastic  fv>rce. 
IM  AB  fonaoaat  ao  tUstic  •uiogi 


from  the  point  A,  and  attached  at  B  to  a  cylindrical  body 
DE,  of  which  the  axis  B  C  is  in  the  direction  of  tho  string 
piodaoed*  the  otrias  betne  primitivelj  in  an  wtwlsicd 
flCato.  Let  tho  eyIliiSer  he  tmned  round  Hfe  axil  through 
an  «n:'^  F  B  G,  or  a,  which  measures  the  torsion  generated 
in  AB.  aiiti  also  the  elastic  force  tending  to  bring  the  sys- 
tem back  to  Its  ouj  nnl  state.  Let  the  restraining  force 
be  DOW  retnoved,  and  the  cylinder,  abandoned  to  itself,  will 
letuni  to  HiOril^bnl  place  after  a  series  of  isochronous  oscil- 
latioiis,  which  are  nadually  diminished  by  tho  resistance  of 
the  air  and  bv  the  mtemal  miatancea  of  the  molecules  of 
AB  during  tne  processes  of  being  twisted  and  untwisted. 

Let  im  stand  (or  an  element  of  tho  wUnder,  situated  at 
a  dialumr  ftoB  ila  axM,  and  f  tlM  aiipa  of  tonkiD*  at  any 

d9 

Ubo  alkor  tho  ooauMQOMnoQt  of  ttiii  motieB;  Aon  — ^ 
■  (bo  angular  velooi^;  and  tbotofiim  tto  linoor  volooity 

of  tmia  -r^;  Ao  aoottanllDK  ftireoortalie  of  Vbo  in- 
dt  dB« 

ntmeota  of  iMlooity  and  time  is  —  r  ^ ;  the  force  of  tor- 

lira,  homg  mportiaaal  to  tto  ai«Io  B,  najr  bo  repioacnted 
hr      apiAi  «l  »  aialBMo  nnttf  i««a  tho  ania  of  tfat 


cylinder,  porpendienlariy  to  the  raclfaii»  fbf  oooilant  « 
boiog  tlM  force  of  torsion  corresponding  to  an  angle  unity. 
Nooft  D'Alembert's  principle,  tho  imprMaed  force,  takm 
in  a  reversed  direction,  would  malte  equilibrium  with  all 
tho oflMttfe  forces:  tliat  ia,  tba  foiea  — n0,  at  a  distance 
oniiy,  vooU  jsoduaaan  oqnilibiiaai  viih  tho  ftMoa  sueli 

as  '^rtm-jji  aotiog  on      at  a  diitanoo  r;  benoo  tlw 

corresponding  moments,  which  are  — nOx  I,  and  the  sum 

9 

of  all,  such  as  ~t*Sm — -  must  bo  cquol,  but  of  contrary 

signs;  .•iii'l  since       is  the  c^mwion  accelerating  force  on 

all  the  particles  dm  at  a  unit  distance,  wc  need  only  liiki' 
iho  sum  of  the  products  r*Sm,  which  is  easily  four.d  m 
this  case  by  the  rules  of  the  inte<^al  calculus,  and  is  called 
lite  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cylinder.  Representing  it  by 
M  K*.  where  M  is  tho  mass  of  tho  cylinder  and  Kila  radiua 
of  gyraSfon.  1M  fano  Iho  oqoation^ 

Pbt  far  abridgnMiit  than,  hf  dio  VMtteda  fH 

integratinn;  (lifrercnti;il  ctni:i;ii ns,  we  finlft-  A  sin.  (c/  +  B), 
where  AB  arc  arbitrary  constants;  and  for  the  velocity 
do 

j-^  =  Ae  cos.  (c  1+ B). 

Now,  we  can  determine  Uie  constants  by  the  circnm- 
staaoei  of  tho  origin  of  the  aolioii :  for  when  f     wo  havo 

d$ 

supposed  the  initial  tonifllk  vaa  a,  or  FBC,  and  was 

then  nothing.    Hcnr<^  \rc  have  a-\  sin.  B ;  o  - A  cos.  B 
tlit  reforo  \*-a\  B  ^^.  The  voluc  of  0  ia  therefore  ex« 

prc'i-cfl  at  "in  tune  by  n  cos.  (e  t). 

When  tho  cylinder  miikr^  half  an  oscillation  tljc  elastic 
thread  is  then  parfoctlv  free  ijoom  toraioo ;  and  if  T  be  the 
time  of  an  entira  otcillaiion,  ainee  9  than  vaniahei,  wo  llo4 

o  =  a  009.  ( "2  ) '  c  T  =  IT,  and         whieh  tbowt 

that  tho  successive  oscillations  are  of  the  tame  duration, 
and  that  tin-  square  of  tiic  time  of  one  oscillation  varies 
dirertly  as  the  moment  of  ini'rt]a,  ami  inversely  as  the  force 
of  torsion,  estinialcd  at  a  'jm  ii  disian'  i-  from  llio  sintig. 

The  suspended  body  may  bo  any  other  as  well  as  the 
cylinder  we  have  supposed,  with  manifestly  the  tamo  ie> 
anlta.  For  in<anfi»  in  QmUoBab'a  loiaioa  balaneo  it  oon> 
airia  of  a  naedlo  of  gom^lae  attaahod  porptadieolariT  I0  the 
string,  as  R  F  in  the  above  figure,  nnd  a  small  wtMC^ht  at 
B  to  stijady  the  string;  the  law  of  the  times  of  oscillation 
above  iu  iijil  .i  hutticient  to  pivc  tho  furce  of  torsion  in  ;\11 
ease^  if  we  ktiuw  it  in  one.  it  is  thus  that  Coulomb  UBe<l  his 
balance  in  finding  tho  law  of  electrical  attractions  and  re- 
pulsions ;  the  electrised  hall  acted  on,  being  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  needle  of  gnm-lae,  was  subioctod  to  tho 
joint  action  of  electrical  and  dastic  forces.  [EtBonictTT.] 
Hm  range  ot  tho  elastic  flirce  of  llufds,  in  oonseqncnce 
'  f  their  ^reat  rcsiitance  to  c  n,:  r  rsion,  is  extremely 
liuiuud,  and  therefore  few  ordinary  piiaonomcna  of  nature 
are  dependent  on  this  cause.  The  irreal  jircssurc  at  con- 
siderable dcptlis  jn  the  ocean  must  produce  a  corresponding 
inawaaa  of  flaliaily  in  the  lower  strata,  if  it  is  not  in  a  great 
maaaoia  jainpwMatmd  by  the  inoioaaa  of  tomnratuir 

Thore  ndsts  ono  simple  and  onifom  lawlbr  tho  elasfie 
forces  of  drv  air  and  all  the  gases.  From  the  experiments 
of  Boyle,  Marietta,  and  Dalton,  it  is  established,  that  the 
ela>ii(  ity,  whii  ii  is  1  r  1  1  uonal  to  thepKrssure.  i*  inversely 
a.s  the  volume,  and  theretore  directly  as  the  density,  when 
tho  temperature  is  constant 

But  an  inoreaae  of  tanpantura  pwduoea  an  increase  of 
the  elaslio  fiivea  of  gaiaa:  or,  imk  is  tbo  ■tmo,  under  a 
.  rewuo  II  oiiMMb  Ao  gas  into  a  nealar  fttonw. 
iwaon  the  temperature  of  nelting  ioe  md  bofliiw  watet 
this  increase  of  volume  is  proportiunnl  nsibly  to  the  addi- 
tional  temperature,  measured  by  a  mercurial  thermometer, 
as  was  well  established  b>  tho  experiments  of  Gay-Lussac; 
but  by  the  more  recent  experiments  of  MM.  Dulong  and 
Petit,  it  appears  that  at  much  higher  tonpoiaturaB  tho 
dogciws  of  tho  naiciviBl  and  gaa  thannonMten  no  longar 
COireapoud;  ibv  tba  oipamiMia  of  Ihe  woieury  might  bo 
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^^pocted  to  l>tH  oni(^  irregular  when  it  tendi  to  gaseify,  nnrl 
tberbfore  to  b»ve  greater  expansiooft  for  each  deffr«e  of 
heat  than  in  iti  liquid  tttt*.  (ilnmlM  dg  Ckm»9  et  d* 

In  tueh  experimanti  it  it  MMMstid  <hat  Um  gu  should 

be  perfectly  dry  ;  for  if  not,  the  elastic  force  obtained  will 
be  that  of  dry  air  plus  that  of  tho  contained  aqueous 
vapours.  For  most  observations  on  ih*  latter  we  arc  in- 
debted to  the  researches  of  Daltou,  who  observed  that  when 
the  inside  of  a  barometer  is  moistened,  the  elastic  force  of 
tito  ti^un,  occupying  the  spue  which  is  a  vaeuum  in 
Offdinaij  iMrametera,  causes  a  «Mi>iwakin  in  flio  cohum  of 
iMTeuty  pniportional  to  itMU 

Wbon  a  tpaee  ia  iatnrated  with  aqueous  vaponr  or  ataam, 
the  elasticity  remains  tho  f  ;?t^i  when  the  volume  is  dimi- 
nished, the  only  effect  of  *  ornpression  being  to  convert  the 
surplu.-.  portion  into  water.  The  I'oiitrar)  liidds  gfenerally 
in  gases,  as  we  have  seen  tliat  their  claMicity  is  mverselv 
as  thoir volume;  but  it  is  probable  that  with  very  high 
imngmm^  «tioh  as  that  omployed  hy  Mr.  Faradajr  to  li(|tmy 
carbonic  add  gas,  than  exutt  a  limit  for  each,  b^ond  wMeh 
it  is  impossible  to  render  them  more  eliiitie  by  compression. 

Moreover,  tlie  ratio  of  the  elastic  force  of  dry  ga*  at  the 
tetiiperaturc  of  boiling  water  to  that  at  the  freezing  point 
is  by  no  means  tlie  isame  as  in  aqueous  vapours ;  but  at 
very  high  temperatures  it  seems  probable  tliat  similar  ratios 
would  appioxiioate.  The  foUowiQg  ia  a  table  of  tho  olaatie 
forces  of  tho  littir*  oorresponding  to  degrees  of  tho  oanti- 
icmde  thonBomotert — 

KUitic  Fofce  SuecMtiT* 
iBtedM,  Baita. 

©•«  ..... 
0-297  1-485 
0-435  1-465 
0-G3  1-448 

0-  91  1*444 

1-  29  1-418 
1*82  1*411 
C*M  I'SM 

3-  5  r37« 

4-  76  1-36 
t»*44  r.l55 
8-SS  1-326 

11.26  1-316 


0 


31* 
37* 


43f 

M 
8C 

75 


8li 
874 
931 
109 


14-6 
18-8 
24 
30 


rs»8 

1*S88 

Vi5 


The  third  column  is  given  incorrectly  in  Biot's  '  Phy- 
sique ;'  and  it  follows  from  inspection  that  the  elaatio  ibioo 
of  steam  inoroMOS  nstrly  in  a  geometrical  progression  when 
the  temporaturo  is  inoNMod  in  arithtneucal;  from  which 
property  stoam  has  now  heeome  a  great  mechanical  agent. 

When  vapours  are  mixed  witli  each  other  at  the  same 
temperature  and  in  iho  uarao  space,  the  clastic  force  of  the 
compound  is  the  sum  of  the  separate  elasticities,  provided 
this  Hum  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  render  any  of  the 
v^j  uj  r  li^^uid,  ladptovidoa  tMw  npous  havs  no  oliomi- 
oalaifinito. 

nwmmioDs  of  elostie  bodies  belong  to  Ae  sal^eet  of 
MonitieBii  to  whioh  we  refer,  and  to  the  head  VtBRATioN. 
Baaide  fint  onthorities  already  quoted  tn  this  article,  see 
Pouillet,  *  Physimie,'  and  *  MswHissier  TYoimftinns  * 

EL.^TiEA.  [Phocis.] 

ELATE'RIDifi,a  fkmily  of  Coleopterous  insects  belonging 
to  the  section  Stemoxi  (LatreiUe),  and,  aeoofding  to  Lin- 
B»lis,  ooDstituting  the  genus  Slater. 

The  insects  of  tins  wnilj  an  of  a  Isnvthooed  form ;  the 
head  is,  in  novly  oil  easas.  daopHy  Inaerted  into  the  thorax : 
the  thorax  is  usually  of  the  same  w.drl;  ns  the  elytra,  or 
nearly  so,  longer  than  broiul,  and  tiie  j  >tt  rinr  angles  are 
acute,  and  most  frequently  produced  in  ^  i  ]K)inted  spine- 
like  pro<»8«:  the  elytra  are  long  and  narrow,  cover  the  ab- 
domen, and  their  external  margins  are  often  ncarljr  paiallel. 
The  ontennceanof  iBod>iatal«ngth,oilhocflltfot«,MrrBtod, 
or  (lectinated.  and  whan  tho  inaaet  is  at  lost  they  are  de- 
posiled  in  two  grooves  on  the  under  side  of  the  thorax ; 
at  least  snch  is  the  case  in  very  many  of  the  species.  The 
le^'s  aro  short  and  rather  slsadaTt  and  tfao  fhasora  and  tibia 
arc  irenerally  compressed. 

T.ic^-  bustles  are  found  upon  flowers  and  «mb  the 
leave*  of  trees  and  plauU;  sons  apooias  hovover  ai«  moot 
  Mlvith 


When  upon  any  elevated  situation,  if  riv  jir  .irhe  l,  tucv 
apply  the  legii  and  antenna^  dose  to  the  body,  and  allow 
themselves  to  fidl  to  the  ground;  if  they  fail  upon  their 
book  they  regain  their  natural  position  by  a  kajh  wiuoh  ia 
always  accompanied  by  a  snapping  noise  aimuar  to  tint 
which  may  be  made  by  the  finger-nails.  When  about  to 
lean,  they  bend  the  thomx  beokwards,  so  that  the  body  is 
arched,  or  rather  fornv  i;igle,  tho  insect  then  rcstmi: 
upon  the  apex  of  the  audumcn  and  the  fore  part  of  tho 
thorax.  The  leap  appears  to  be  effected  by  tho  sudden  re- 
laxation of  the  musRular  effort  which  kept  tho  tboraK  bent 
hadtwaids,  there  being  a  pooalisrily  in  its  almatUM  wldeli 
eanaas  it  to  sminK  fiwwatds. 

Even  in  a  oriea  spedmen,  upon  attempting  to  bend  the 
thorax  back,  wc  found  considerable  resistance ;  but  when 
allowL'tl,  it  suddenly  assumed  its  natural  position,  which  is 
a  slight  inclination  forwards. 

There  is  a  strong  spine,  it  must  be  observed,  on  the 
under  part  of  the  tbonuCM  its  base,  whid^whstl  llie  thorax 
is  in  its  usual  position,  ia  deposited  in  a  groove;  and  it  ia 
said  that  the  leap  is  perlbnneo  principally  by  moans  of  this 
spine,  which  is  at  the  time  forcibly  pressed  against  tho 
Tuargin  of  tho  hollow  •  into  which  ii  sinks  suddenly,  as  if 
by  aspring.'  From  this  opinion  we  are  inclined  to  differ  ;  ft>r 
upon  removing  the  spine  wc  found  not  the  slightest  altera- 
tion in  that  natural  spring  in  the  thorax  whwh  we  before 
mmtioned.  Not  however  having  at  this  noment  tlie 
maaas  of  investigating  the  sabjee^  it  would  be  pieinatnre 
lo  Tentufo  any  fturther  remarks. 

The  larm  of  the  Elateride  feed  most  generally  upon  ve- 
getable snh.-ilanLes :  rotten  wood  affords  f  i"l  t;,  many; 
oiliers  live  in  the  ground,  and  feed  upon  the  rooU  oi'  plants: 
jiie  of  them  (the  larva  of  Elater  striatus  of  Fabncius)  is 
!>aid  to  attack  tiie  roots  of  the  wheat,  and  wlieu  in  gmt 
numbers,  to  do  much  injury*. 

These  lanw  am  long,  cathor  slender,  geaanUr  ^Undri- 
cal,  and  eoversd  with  a  tough  skin :  the  head  and  terminal 
ji  itit  [  f  the  body  arc  of  a  rarneous  texture;  fh  1  itt  r 
vciy  Vdriable  in  funn,  and  is  often  depressed  and  piodui  k  si 
into  two  bluntly-pointed  processes:  tlie  former  is  furnished 
with  the  usual  ports,  such  as  jaws  or  mandibltis,  maxillie. 
palpi,  labrum,  labium,  and  antennie.  The  three  segmenU 
whwh  oaaatitnta  the  thorax  an  aaeiifiiEnislMd  with  a  pair 
of  short  legs. 

Of  the  insects  include*!  by  Linna>us  undrr  Dit?  ^feneric 
name  of  Elaler,  and  others  of  similar  general  eikaractera 
which  have  been  discovered  since  uuluralist's  lime, 

there  are  upwards  of  five  hundred  speci«is  enumerated,  and 
as  these  species  (which  are  now  regarded  as  constituting  a 
fiunily)  are  divided  into  about  sixty  genera,  it  will  be  ini- 
posaible,  consistent  with  the  plan  of  thu  Cyclopedk,  to 
entsf  into  the  detail  of  their  characters.  We  will  therefbte 
eonlneoanetvestosome  of  the  mure  important ;— in  Act  to 
those  which  are  given  by  Latreille  in  the  '  RcKne  Animal:' 
these  are  as  follows  :  —  (ja/fia,  Encnemu,  Adelwera,  Luto- 
mus,  Cht'i'iuununt,  7/rr  M  -M  v,  <  "erophytum,  Cryjjlotlortia, 
Nematodei,  Hemeripiu,  Slenicera,  Elater  (proper),  and 
Camphyttu.  These  genera  are  divided  by  LUnille  intu 
two  sennnBfc  in  the  irrt  of  which  the  aatennB  are  lodged 
(when  tiiafnaect*  w  at  reRt)wtihin  two  grooves  situated  on 
the  under  side  of  the  thorax. 

This  section  includes  the  su.  first  geuera.  The  genus 
Galba  (LairciUe)  has  the  antennie  filiform,  and  re<  ei\£><l 
into  two  grooves  situated  directly  under  the  lateral  margins 
of  the  thorax :  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  are  simple :  the  thorax 
is  convex :  the  mandibles  are  tarminated  by  a  simple  point : 
the  maxill«  are  Aimidiad  Willi  a  sinigle  snudl  lobe:  the 
terminal  joint  of  the  pa^  ia  ^dbnhdr,  and  the  body  ia 
nearly  cylindrical. 

The  species  are  all  from  Brazil.  The  genus  Eucrifma 
( Ahrens)  differs  fromGalbachietiy,  in  having  the  mandibles 
bifid  at  the  apex,  the  maxilla}  terminated  by  two  lobes^  the 


termuial  joint  of  thydjjpi  seeuhfoim.  and  the  lK»dy  neailf 
North, 


elliptical.  Spaeiaa 


genus  aiw  fcund  hi  Europe  and 


Here  the  antennas  are 

mil  li ,  and  tlie  anterior 
lateral  cavttitti  in 


Genus  AMoeera  (Latreille) 
filiform;  the  j  I ui-,  if  tho  tarsi  : 
legs,  when  connai  ied,  are  received  into 
the  under  jiuri  uf  the  tliorax. 
Limtrnm  (Dalman.)    The  species  of  this  genua  ha\-e 
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Jul*  ciMUafe>IUM  tobM  on  tin  tmdw  dda  of  «idi  jemt  of 
Um  UrsL 

!d  the  genus  Chelonarium  (Fabricius)  the  form  ap- 
proaches to  an  oval,  the  second  and  third  joint*  of  the 
antenmB  are  larger  than  the  tbilowing  and  of  a  tlati^Qed 
form,  and  these  alone  are  received  into  the  sternal  grooves. 
The  head  is  aUnost  hidden  by  the  tbonuL,  which  is  semicir- 
cular, and  the  anterior  legs  are  larger  tlMUl  liie  (ert.  All 
the  spedet  m  fkom  South  America. 

Genus  TknteuM  (LatreiUe).  This  genus  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  antcnns  being  terminated  by  a  tree- 
jointed  knob  :  the  penultimate  joint  of  each  t;inius  is 
bifid  ;  il>e  mandibles  are  simple. 

The  species  of  Throscus  are  very  minute.  Throtcus  r^rr- 
wntttddet,  an  insect  not  uncommoa  in  this  country,  An,;.-, 
•n«<«ighth  of  ui  mdi  in  length,  of  a  brown  cobtiir,  aad  ob- 
■eoretj  covered  with  en  nhy  pubescence. 

The  swond  section  of  flie  Elaterida)  comprises  those 
species  in  which  the  antennm  are  free,  or  not  lodged  within 
grooves  on  the  under  part  of  the  thorax. 

Cerophytum  (Latroillc).  The  principal  ciuirattersof  thi.s 
eenus  are:  ter:iiuial  joint  of  the  palpi  larger  than  the  fol- 
unriog,  and  almost  securiform ;  tarsi  with  the  four  basal 
joiatt  ihort  and  triangular,  the  penultimate  joint  bOobed ; 
amtmm  iwnmted  in  the  ftonkh  aadinthenalebtuMhed 
intemalhr. 

The  (^eroj'hylum  Elaleroides  (Lulreille),  Ml  Bllfopean 
sp^ie^  afi'of(L>  an  example  of  this  genus. 

Crypiottoma  (Dejean).  Tarsi  simple,  small,  and  slender; 
anterior  extremity  of  the  prnsturnum  projectine  beneath 
the  heaid;  the  npex  of  the  third  and  seven  fbUowing  joints 
of  the  anttmu*  prolonged;  mandibles  uoidentaMt  nMuUn 
with  a  sniKle  lobe ;  ^alpi  vcrv  short. 

Cnfptnstnma  dlmftoonnff  <Lit)»  tiiB  Qoly  tpeciM  known, 
is  fniin  Cayenne. 

:N>ma/o(f««  (Latreille).  Body  nearly  linear ;  antenna)  with 
the  basal  joint  elongated  ;  each  of  the  five  following  joints  in 
the  form  of  a  reversed  cone ;  the  remaining  joints  almost 
perfoliate^  with  the  exceptiou  of  the  laat»  wlui^  k  oval. 

Speeiee  of  this  genm  have  been  ibund  bi  Europe  and 
North  America. 

Hemerhipm  (Luiruuli;;.  In  this  genus  the  parts  of  the 
mouth  are  exposed,  i.  e.,  not  as  ni  the  two  last  genera, 
hidden  by  the  projectmg  otoccss  of  the  prsesteraum;  the 
antennae  are  flabellate  at  the  apex  in  the  males. 

All  the  specioi  of  this  genus  are  otra-European. 

In  the  ^enus  Cteniemt  (lAtreille)  tbe  antenna  are 
peetinated  m  the  male^  and  dee^y  tenated  in  die  fe- 
males. 

The  Ctetu'rera  pectimcca^is,  an  insect  <  iii:iion  in  some 
iiarts  uf  this  country,  affords  an  example  uf  ihis  ffenus. 
This  >pecies  ts  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  and 
of  u  bnlUant  metallic  nean  or  oopper-Uke  ccmur:  tbe 
female  is  larger  and  brOaOer  than  the  male. 

In  the  genus  EtatiTt  ea  now  natrietad,  the  antanna  aie 
nimoly  serrated. 

The  Elaler  ceneut  of  linnacus  will  serve  to  illustrate  this 
Kenus.  This  sperics,  which  is  commoa  m  some  parts  of 
Kns^land,  is  t^eiieniUy  found  under  stones  on  hills  of  but 
little  elevation,  anrl  which  ara  more  or  lesa  oovered  with 
heath.  It  is  abuu  1 1  bree  quartwi  ef  an  ineii  in  length,  and 
noel  flonmoniy  of  a  brilliant  giean  eolottr ;  eoina  specimais 
howevnr  are  blue,  and  others  are  of  a  brany  or  bronie 
hue. 

Thu  Elater  noctilucut,  according  to  Latreillc.  also  belongs 
to  this  genus.  Tliis  sjjecies  is  well  known  in  South  Ame- 
rica, where  it  is  calle<l  the  Qre-lly.*  It  is  rather  more  than 
an  inch  in  lengtli.  t  t  brown  colour,  and  covered  with  an 
aihy  down:  on  each  side  of  tbe  thorax  there  is  a  round 
gkssy  yellow  spot.  These  spots  emit  by  night  a  light  so 
brilliant  as  to  enable  a  person  to  read  by  it.  and  it  is  n  com- 
mon practice  to  place  several  of  the  insects  tt^ether  in  a 
glass  jar  or  bottle  for  this  purpose.  Tins  insect  (with  up- 
wards of  twenty  other  species,  all  of  which  emit  light  by 
night)  is  now  included  in  Illiger's  genus  Pyropkonu.  The 
species  of  this  (renus  are,  some  of  them,  firom  each  of  tlie 
following  luiiahtics: — Brazil,  Psm,  Buenos  Ayrei^  Gbile, 
Cuba,  St.  Domingo,  and  Guiana. 

b  the  genus  Campy hu  (Fischer)  the  eyes  are  mora  pro- 
ttiMBt  tnan  in  the  othar  Xlailafidci,  and  the  bead  is  pro- 
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traded  ftora  the  thwiK:  dia  antwus  ara  inseirted  baoeatk 
a  frontal  projection  «ii  audi  aidi^  and  the  body  ii  long  and 

almost  Uiiear. 

One  specict  r  il  is  f^enus  is  found  in  England,  the 
Campytia  ditpar,  which  is  of  a  yellowish  colour.  In  sooie 
specimens  tbe  head,  legs,  and  antennis  are  black,  and  aoDM- 
tiroes  the  clvtm  are  black  with  a  broad  pale  margin. 

ELATE'ftlUM.  [MoMORDicA.] 

ELATMA  or  YELATM A,  the  chief  town  of  the  most 
northerly  circle  in  the  Rtissian  government  of  Tambof  in 
Great  Russia.  It  is  situated  at  the  contiuenoe  of  theMvksha 
and  Oka,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  latter,  in  55°  5'  N.  lal., 
and  4^"  .u'  E.  long.  Elatina  is  an  old  town,  and  contains 
ten  churches,  eight  of  wood  and  two  of  stone,  sevetal  go* 
vemment  buildings,  about  800  houses  and  thJltJ^fbur 
wooden  states,  and  about  6000  inhabitants.  It  has  mann- 
fketures  of  linens,  vitriol,  and  sulphur,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  grain,  hemp,  wax,  and  lioney,  cliiefly  with  Moscow, 
and  the  provinces  on  the  banks  of  the  V'ol<;a,  to  which  parts 
the  Oka  gives  the  means  of  ready  access.  The  extensive 
iron  works  of  Yeremshtnk,  which  employ  nearly  a  thousand 
hands,  are  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

ELBA,  the  Ilva  of  the  Romsns.  called  Athalia  (A»a]Ua) 
by  Strabo,  p.  2t3,  is  an  island  in  the  XaditaTaMan  ssa, 
near  the  coast  ef  Tuscany,  and  divided  from  it  by  the 
channel  of  Piombino,  which  is  about  Ave  miles  broad  in 
its  narrowest  part  opposite  the  town  of  Piotnbino,  which 
lies  on  the  luaui  land.  Tbe  shape  of  Elba  is  very  irre- 
gular ;  its  length  is  about  eighteen  miles,  from  1 0'  6'  to 
10°  25' E.  long.,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  which  is  on  its 
east  side,  is  about  ten  miles,  from  Cape  CUimita  42"  43 
to  Cape  Vito  42*  N.  lau ;  but  in  its  wast  part  it  is  six 
miles  brood,  and  towards  the  middle  of  its  length  it 
is  only  three,  owing  to  the  cot<«t  Ix-injx  indented  by  gulfs 
both  from  the  north  and  south.  Its  area  is  about  154  square 
miles.  The  island  is  mountainous;  the  highest  summit, 
Monte  delta  Capanna,  in  its  west  part,  is  3600  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  mountains  am  aDMuy  naked,  but  the  hnrar 
ridges  and  the  vaUejs  batwaaik  era  planted  with  tbe  vins^ 
own,  and  miriberrf,  and  other  ftnit  treea.  Tbe  iAind  pro> 
duces  also  some  wheat  and  Indian  com,  vegetables,  and 
water  melons.  Wine,  both  white  and  red,  is  made  in  con- 
hid,  i, .Mi  quantities;  some  of  it,  especially  the  rod  sort,  is 
very  good,  and  forms  an  article  of  exportation.  There  is 
also  a  kind  c^muscadeU  or  dessert  wine.  Horned  cattle  and 
horses  are  rather  scarce,  but  there  are  plenty  of  sheep^ 
goate,  pigs,  and  esses.  Fish  is  plentifiil  on  tbe  coast,  and 
the  tunny  flsbery  yields  a  conaidetable  profit.  Tbe  salt 
pans  on  the  sea-shore  produce  about  50,000  cwts.  of  salt 
yearly.  Elba  is  rich  in  iron,  which  is  of  the  best  quality, 
and  wai  worked  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  It  is  found  iii 
a  mountain,  near  Rio  on  ine  east  coast,  which  is  almost  en- 
tirely a  mass  of  ore,  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and 
500  feet  in  height.  About  120  miners  are  employed  in  it, 
and  the  ore  yields  ftom  AO  to  7A  per  cent  of  mira  netaL 
Owing  to  the  teardty  of  ftiel  tbe  ore  is  embarhed  and  taken 
to  the  mainland  to  be  smelted,  as  it  was  when  Strabo  wrote. 
The  annual  quantity  of  metal  raised  is  about  40,000  cwts. 
Tlie  other  mineral  productions  of  Elba  are  loadstone,  alum, 
\itriol,  and  marble  of  various  kinds.  The  population  of  Elba 
is  about  1 3,500.  of  which  Porto  Fcrrajo,  the  capital,  has  about 
3000.  Porto  Ferruo  lies  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island, 
sad  »  strongly  fortified  with  two  eitsdels  on  the  bill  above  it. 
and  has  an  excellent  harbour.  The  town  has  two  parish 
churdies,  one  hospital,  and  a  lazzaretto.  It  is  the  residenee 
of  tn«;  cancelliere,  or  political  go\ernar  for  the  whole  island, 
which  is  included  in  the  province  of  J'lsa  ;  it  has  a  garrison 
and  military  commander,  a  civil  and  criminal  court,  from 
which  appeals  arc  laid  before  t  he  ruota.  or  high  court  of  Gros- 
scto.  From  Porto  Ferrajo  a  ^ood  road,  flv«  mllee  in  length, 
made  by  Napoleon,  leads  to  Pbrto  iMigonc  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  island,  on  a  deep  bay,  wbera  there  is  good  anchorage 
for  ves.sels.  Tl)c  caslle  of  Porto  Longoiie  is  on  a  sti  i  !till. 
and  is  reijularly  fortified.  The  town  or  village  is  smdU,  and 
reckons  about  1000  inhabitants.  The  other  prinrinal  vil- 
lages in  the  island  are  Rio,  Marciana,  Campo,  and  Capo 
Liveri.  Tbe  island  of  Elba  has  acquired  considerable  ee 
lebri^  in  our  times,  en  aoeount  of  it  having  been  the  lesi- 
denoe  of  Napoleon  after  his  first  abdioatiou,  firom  Hay, 
1814,  to  the  2Gth  of  February,  1815,  when  he  set  sail  for 
Cannes.  From  that  time  it  has  been  annexed  to  the  grand 
duchy  of  Tuscany  'Hie  mountains  of  Elba  form  a  con.spi- 
ctious  object  as  seen  from  Leghorn,  which  is  about  fiftf 
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ELBE.  The,  oua  of  Uic  largest  riven*  in  Eurape,  flows 
liUi!  (iie  Wcsiir  cntir«ly  within  Gennany.  It  originates  in 
(he  confluence  of  a  number  uf  nvulct-s  and  brooks  which 
Ml  iama  tlrn  .ve^iU  rn  side  of  the  Scbneekoppe,  or  Soovr- 
em,  oiM  of  th«  highest  aiounUios  in  the  Riesengehii^e,  or 
Giant  noonttiiu,  of  Boliamia,  »nd  in  that  part  of  them 
uliii  h  <u?pirates  Bohemia  from  Silosia.  Some  writars  refer 
the  source  of  tlii^  river  to  the  Weiubach  (Whitabrook), 
which  springs  from  liie  While  Meadow,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sohneekoppe ;  others  to  the  Elbo  or  Narvor  M«sadow, 
when  eleven  springs,  called  the  WelU  of  the  Elbe,  ore  said 
to  rise,  and  uniting  in  one  stream,  which  takos  tht;  name  of 
tho  Elbo  or  Miidelbrunn,  fall  over  a  loft>'  iirtcipice  into 
what  is  tenned  the  Elbnund,  or  region  of  the  Elbe.  Hen 
the  stream  is  increased  by  the  Seifen  end  other  rivnleti 
which  join  it  below  Krausea-huutle,  whence  it  runs  towards 
Ilohencrlbe  under  the  universally  adinitte«l  desijrnation  of 
the  Ki'.jo.  From Hohcnclbe,  a  nmuiiiain  town  in  itie  north- 
eastern circle  of  Bidschow,  in  Bohemia,  it  tlow<i  ^uth-caist 
to  Arnao,  Ihcnoo  south-west  into  the  circle  of  Kunipgriitz, 
where  it  i&  joinod  fay  the  Aupa  near  Yarowitx,  the  Motau  at 
Joseph^tadt,  end  theAdler  orOrlitx  et  Kooingratx,  and 
afterwanU  passes  into  the  circle  of  Chrudim,  wiiencc,  after 
rccci\  iii'T  the  Chrudimka  at  Parduhili,  it  takes  a  westerly 
dirertioii.  H  ivmr;  pLisscd  Elbe-Tcinili,  bolow  which  it  is 
Joined  by  the  i>.ibruv»a,  and  skirting  the  northuni  extremity 
of  the  circle  of  Czaslau,  it  traverses  tho  moat  north-eastern 
part  of  that  of  Kaunim*  where  it  flows  oast  Kolin.  and 
ihflM  winding  to  the  north-west  TB>entcrB  the  cirole  of  Bid- 
schow,  and  crosses  its  south-wc«terly  districts  past  Podic- 
brad.  It  now  pursues  a  course  due  west  along  the  southern 
hurder  of  the  cireli-  of  Bunzlavi,  re  enters  that  of  K^  iritim, 
flows  north-wc>t  from  Taurziin  pusl  Brandcis,  abo\e  which 
it  receives  the  l^iM-  aiul  Kibe  Ko-itolctz.  to  Me'.nik,  in  the 
south-western  extremity  of  tiio  circle  «f  Bunzlau,  where  a 
is  increa:>ed  by  the  waters  of  the  Moldati,  and  from  which 
place  (in  M**  30'  N.  lat  and  14*  2a'  JL  Im^)  it  has  an  un- 
ohstmeted  navigatioii  to  its  mouth.  From  Helnik  it  fomn 
the  boundary  for  a  short  di-t;ince  hetwccn  the  cirrle-i  of 
Rakonitr.  and  I-eitrocrit/,  then  winds  suuiluvards  tu  Kiiun- 
nitz,  ami  at^er  cntcrins:  the  lut-mentioned  circle  by  again 
tluwuig  north-westwards  from  Kaunnitz,  is  joined  by  the 
Eger  a  few  miles  above  the  town  of  Leitmeritz.  From 
this  place  it  flows  northwards  to  Aussig,  takes  a  winding 
easterly  course  past  Tetschen  wlicro  it  receives  the  Pul/r  ur., 
bend&  gradually  north-westwards,  auits Bohemia  near  I!  ..n- 
krctschen.  or  liimiskretschen,  and  enters  tho  kin.?doui  of 
Saxony.  At  tliis  j>oint  the  Elbe  ii»  355  feel  m  width.  It 
thence  takes  a  nurth-w«.'sterly  course  past  Schandau,  be- 
tween which  place  and  Dresden  it  passes  through  the  Lusa- 
tian  and  Ohro  Mountains  of  Saxony,  then  flows  to  Pirna, 
DiMden>  Meissen,  Rieaa^  and  8treb]a,and  enters  Prussian 
Swumy  at  LDeaoiti,  abottl  aewen  milea  above  Miiblbety. 
Its  whole  lenj[th  Hon  the  8outh<eastem  to  the  northern 
frontiers  of  Saxony  is  between  To  and  7j  miles.  From 
Miihlberg  its  oour»e  is  north-westtrly  toTorfjau.  and  thenc« 
to  Wittenberg,  above  which  it  receives  the  Black  El-ter; 
here  it  takes  a  westerly  direction,  Icav  ei  for  a  while  the 
PnMrian  stalm,  traTorsea  the  Duchy  of  Anhalt  from  Koswig 
past  0eaMUt  to  Barhj,  during  its  passage  through  which  it 
>«eeive8  the  Swilo  and  Muida^  and  theooe  tiurnmg  north- 
wards, re-enters  those  states  above  Aacken.  receives  tneOhre, 
and  flows  on  to  Magdeburg  untd  it  reaches  the  point  be- 
low Sandou,  whi're  it  is  joined  by  the  Havel.  Here  it  again 
has  a  norih  wtsiitcrly  direction,  forming  first  the  boundary 
between  Brandenburg  and  Prussian  Saxony  till  it  pa^Mss 
Schneckendorf,  and  next  for  a  short  distance  between  Uran- 
dcnburg  and  Hanover:  thence  it  separates  Hanover  from 
Mecklenburg  until  it  enters  the  norib-eastem  districts  of 
that  kingdom  between  Domitz  and  Hitzacker.  After  tra< 
versing  tlicnn  as  far  as  noitzenhurg,  it  di\idi-»  the  Hano- 
vcnaa  domiuiuuii  ftum  the  duchie«  of  Laueaburg  uad  Uol- 
stoin  and  the  Hamburg  territory,  until  it  discharges  itself 
into  the  North  Sea.  Altogether  it  traverses  Hanover  or 
forms  its  north-ea»tcrn  boundary  for  about  120  miles.  Be- 
low Wibsen.  which  lias  to  the  south-east  of  Uarbarg  in 
Hanovo-,  the  llmenan  fliUs  into  it,  and  hdow  Keuhanss 
somewhat  atjove  Altoira.  but  on  the  left  bank  like  the  for- 
mer, the  Osle.    From  liainburg  aud  Altuna  downwards  tu 
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MOMS  wTuaUe  for  large  ahipi.  Its  moodi  bw  wcUi  «f 
Coxh«fen»  abont  ti  mUn  below  Hauhnrg^. 

The  Elbe  first  flows  through  a  deep  narrow  valley  to 
Josephstadt,  the  right  bank  being  much  higher  than  the 
left.  This  valley  wi<lens  gradually  until  the  Elbe  lias  jinsfced 
Nimburg,  between  Koiiin  and  Biandeis,  where  it  agam  be- 
comes contracted.  From  Nimburg  to  Raudnitx,  south  of 
Theresienstadt  its  banks  are  lower,  but  from  tho  last  town 
until  it  reaches  Lowositz  they  are  muoh  more  elevated,  and 
thenee  aa  for  as  to  Pirna  in  Saxony  its  bed  lies  in  a  deep 
confined  valley.  From  Pirna  the  heights  on  its  left  hank 
subside,  whilst  those  on  ibi  ri;,'ht  accoiniiuMy  the  Ellje  at  a 
little  distance  until  it  ha-s  paiicd  Dresden  and  MeiSiSon. 
From  thence  to  Torgau  a  succession  of  low  h.ils  run  paral- 
lel to  both  banks,  and  there  entirely  disappear.  A  range  uf 
hills  approaches  tho  left  bank  at  Dumits,  and  occa»iuiial 
heights  the  right  bank  near  Wittenberg.  From  the  mouth 
of  ttie  Saale  nndl  a  Utde  above  Magdeburg  the  banks  are 
flat,  but  in  this  part  high  hUls  comm  uid  them  at  several 
])jinls.  From  Mas^deburg  the  Elbe  flows  through  a  loxel 
country  into  the  North  Sea,  e.xcepl  between  Hitzacker  and 
Bier  kede  on  its  left  and  about  Altona  on  its  right  bank, 
wliere  1-he  adjacent  ground  risat  to  gentle  elevations. 

In  the  lower  Darts  of  its  eoune^  namely*  between  Harburg 
on  its  lefl  hank,  and  Hanhurg  and  Allona  on  its  right, 
the  Elbe  is  divided  into  several  arms  by  five  large  aud  seven 
small  islands;  these  arms,  however,  unite  again  in  a  mh^'N 
channel  at  Blankenese,  about  five  mile*  below  Hamburg'. 

The  w  hole  length  of  the  Elbe  is  ubuut  7 1 0  miles,  and  it 
is  navigable  fur  about  470  mdes.  Its  mean  depth  is  lu 
feet  and  iu  avcrsfo  breadth  900  foot,  but  it  widens  at 
some  points  to  lOvO  ftet  and  m«M^  and  near  its  mouth 
to  aeveml  milea. 

The  height  of  this  river  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  as 
follows:  near  its  source  4151  feet;  at  Klinigsgraiz  fil  8  :  at 
Melnik  426;  at  Schundau  320;  at  Pirna  2S";  nl  Dresden 
■JC2;  at  Wittenberg  L'U4  ;  at  Mamlcburtr  123;  at  TaURt-r- 
iniiiide  87;  at  Lo^vnrade  48;  at  Diiiuilz  26;  at  Hitsackar 
19 ;  at  Bleckede  i  1,  and  at  Boitzeuburg  9  foet 

There  are  36  bridges  aavM  the  £lbe  betwean  ita  aaarca 
arid  Torgau,  helow  wnieh  town  the  oommntneation  hetwean 
both  banks  is  by  ferric >.  The  principal  bridges  are  tho»» 
at  Leitmeritz,  which  is  uf  wood  and  stone,  and  g2;t  feet  in 
length;  Brandcis;  Dresden,  of  stone,  l-lio  feet  lont^  and 
36  broad;  Meiksen ;  Torgau:  Wittenb^^;,  of  >itoae  and 
wood,  lUOO  feet  long;  and  Magdeburg,  where  there  are 
three  wooden  bridge^  one  across  the  Old  Elbe  J6  mods 
long;  another  acnaa  the  miidn  arm  of  the  river,  S4  roods  * 
ano^the  third  across  a  side  arm  20  roods  long. 

The  waters  of  the  Elbo  are  increased  by  the  contluencc 
of  17  rivers  and  unwards  of  7o  minor  streams.  Belwoctn 
tho  ycani  1601  anu  1835  its  depth  has  decreased  iiearih' 
hi  inches  at  Dresden,  and  about  18}  at  Magdeburg.  In 
Bohemia,  where  liw  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  clearil^ 
of  woodlands  and  drainage  of  swamps  and  marshes  than  in 
the  territories  through  imich  the  Saalei  Mulde.  and  BUek 
Elster  flow,  the  diminution  has  been  tit  less.  The  basin 
is  estimated  to  ocr  uiiv  about  5S,S00  miles  and  lies  between 
jU"  2'  and  53'  54'  N.  lat,  and  t."  41'  and  16"  12'  B.  long. 

This  river  is  well  stocked  with  flih,  partiadMAy  salmon, 
eels,  and  sturt^cons. 

ELBERFELD,  a  circle  in  the  custom  part  of  the  eoimty 
or  adminiatntive  circle  of  Dusaeldorf  in  the  Pruasian  pn>- 
vinoe  of  the  Rhine.  It  eontuns  an  area  of  abont  lis 
square  miles,  three  towns  (Elberfcld.  Geniarke  or  B.\kvk  v. 
and  Mettmann.  with  about  -lloo  inhabitants),  one  niaiket. 
village,  '21  villages,  and  1.15  hamlets,  and  has  a  populatiL.n  <if 
about  93,500;  which  is  an  increase  of  22,75U  since  ibc  year 
1S16.  About  one- fifth  are  Roman  Cathohcs,  and  the 
remainder  Protestants.  The  circle  is  traversed  in  all  pacts 
by  offsets  of  the  Sauerland  hills,  and  is  well  wooded.  Ex- 
tensive beds  of  alum  lie  between  Vclbert  and  Lungenber^' 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  circle,  where  a  number  of  aluin 
works  are  established.  Elberfcld  is  watered  by  the  Ruhr. 
Wipper  or  Wupper,  Dussel,  and  26  minor  *ireams  und 
brooks.  The  soil  is  in  general  but  of  middling  quality;  in 
some  of  the  mure  elevated  districts  it  is  light,  aud  cska* 
lated  for  the  cultivation  uf  rye,  ootl,  aadpotatoes  only 
III  the  othen>  wheat,  lye.  bailey,  eats,  peas,  and  flax  are 
raised.  There  are  excellent  ne^w  and  grazing  landa. 
T*hc  ncinities  of  ElberfeM,  Barrn  n.  TI  irdenberg,  and  Kron- 
enberK  are  crowded  with  maouiaclories  of  cotton  yam 
and  elolh%  atlkik  voolleMp  Unsna^  tfbhoM^  taea,  velval^ 
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•lockings,  iron  and  steel  wares,  leather.  &c.  The  stock  of 
cattle  to  183!  ^'omposed  of  1901  horses,  8201  hornwl 
catile,  43d6  h f  :;!,  281 1  goata.  and  1837  BWinc. 

SLB£RF&LD.  the  obief  tmm  of  tha  oicda.  lies  in  a 
ramantie  aitasbon  upon  As  right  bwk  «f  tM  Wnpper. 
which  is  500  feet  higher  at  this  spot  than  nt  it- j ii;i<  tiun 
with  the  Rhine  below  Opladcn  :  in  51°  Ifi'  N.  Ut.  aud  8' 
E.  long.  It  is  an  open  well-built  town,  and  stands  at  an 
eievaltoQ  of  4U5  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  streets 
are  long,  but  few  of  them  are  of  any  great  breadth,  as  the 

f iacQ  to  boat  Mitly  batiNMii  hflli  aiM  putlj  upon  them, 
t  B  dliM  tBM  two  (pnrtm.  th*  Idaad  tad 
and  oontains  three  churches,  one  of  which  is  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, a  gymnasium,  u  school  of  trade,  a  inechnnics'  bchofjl, 
15  olemcntary  schools,  two  orphan  asyli>m»,  three  ho»pitals 
eti'l  infimaries,  about  650  mauufkotories,  large  and  uuail, 
£5(10  private  houaea,  and  about  2^200  inhabitants. 
This  is  a  great  incaease  since  the  year  1801,  when  their 
numbenwere  ll,f20:  from  which  they  rose  to  15.595  in 
ISJt;  St»0S7  in  ISUttttd  SS.398  in  1831.  Among  other 
MtabUslmMtita  fn  Btberfbld  tre  a  museum,  a  society  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  a  bible,  a  miHisionary,  and  a  tract  society, 
m  savings'  hank  and  loan  bank,  and  a  Oertnan  American 
mmmg  society.  There  i.s  no  town  in  tht;  Prossiim  domi- 
njotu  which  carries  on  such  extensive  manuflMtures  and 
OOBQ  which  has  a  more  fiourishing  tradi.  Tbe  chief 
nuttdbetnm  are  thread-lace,  of  wbleh  tban  VbfiOUi.  in 
value  wtm  anntuilly  made ;  silks,  for  the  weaving:  ot  which 

with  upwards  of  1 100  looms  more  thuti  2^,000/.  a  year  are 
paid  in  wa;;w ;  cotton  cloths,  plain  and  printed,  in  which  45 
factories  and  above  3GHU  looms  arc  employed  ;  coverlids  to 
the  extent  of  30,000  per  annum  ;  thread  linens,  damask 
elotlHt  tapes,  iron-ware  and  cutlery,  riMMMi^  stockinira, 
laaUnr,  {totaahe^  fUrnittuab  &e.  There  are  wvaial  bleaMi- 
non&ds  aad  etttbliahnmnta  for  dyeing;  neariy  MO  ««i>> 
cliants  and  manufticturers ;  and  the  yearly  Hmount  of  bills 
passed  on  the  exchange  of  the  town  is  said  to  bo  upwards 
of  1,500,000/.  sterling,  in  which  sum  the  lare;e  manufactur- 
ing districts  of  Barmen,  Kroncnberg,  Lnngenberg,  Stc,  are 
comprised. 

The  carlint  historical  record  of  Elborfbld  is  of  the  tvalfth 
century,  when  a  bui^  oecupiud  a  smril  Mttioa.Of  its  iita, 

which  boloneed  to  the  Elverfelds,  a  fkmily  whose  descend- 
ants established  the  first  manufkcture*.  The  Refbrmatiou 
was  iiitnxhiccd  here  in  the  year  1552.  It  i-  I'u  seat  of  a 
tribunal  of  commoree  and  two  courts  of  arbitration.  Elber- 
fcld  is  also  a  township  (Biirgermeisterei)  with  32  hamlets, 
aad  oontaioed.  at  the  eloae  of  the  year  1636,  34,257  inhabi- 
tants. In  that  year  the  births  were  1650,  the  deaths  1 132, 
aadtbamatriigatSSS.  ItUetahontlBiailMaaatorDas- 
leldorf. 

ELBINGr,  a  circle  of  the  county  or  administrative  circle 
of  Danzig,  in  Wi;-tern  Pmssia,  is  bounded  on  tho  north  by 
tho  Frisches  Had',  the  south  and  west  by  the  circle  of 
Marienburg,  and  the  east  by  the  province  of  East  Fruana. 
It  contains  about  268  square  miles,  two  towns,  222  villages, 
•ad  »532  diveUiqg-hotuea»  and  had  in  lUl  a  popnlaiina  of 
44,4W.  The  ntm-wtaHKm  fut  (i  ttanmnd  by  a  ehain  of 
hills,  which  are  connected  with  Ea-<t  Prussia.  The  soil  is 
exceedinEly  ferlUe.  and  has  luxuriant  pastures  ;  it  produce* 
an  abundance  of  trrain,  and  fr  i  rs  iti  i  vrgetables  of  the 
finest  sorts,  especially  in  the  south-western  part.  Elbing 
is  well  watered  by  tlw  mivigable  rivers  the  Nogat  and 
the  Elbing,  besides  uumeitnu  smaller  straama  and  eanala. 
The  fishery  is  prodoetive.  Owing  to  the  great  seareity 
of  wood,  except  in  Hie  fbrest  near  the  town  of  Elbing, 
the  Inhabitants  are  obliged  to  use  ttuf.  Next  to  Dansig, 
Klbin^  has  the  most  manufactures  in  tho  ^ovwoment; 
the  chief  are  thoi»e  of  tobacco,  soap,  sugar,  vitriol,  woad, 
&c.  It  also  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  wo<id 
fVom  the  Upper  Vistula  districts,  horse-hair  bnstles,  pack- 
ing dotli,  ftutian,  butter,  fVuits,  woai»  fOtash,  &o  The 
ciide,  besides  Elbing,  contains  the  tovn  «f  Tolkemit*  ea 
the  Hair,  with  1800  inhabitants. 

ELBING  (Elbin>,ni.  Polish  Elbiag  or  Elblag,  also  called 
Orbs  Drosinia;,  chief  town  of  the  nrrle,  and  a  place  of 
considerable  commurcial  imiwrtance,  is  situated  on  the  na- 
vigable river  of  tho  same  name,  whteh  is  united  to  tho 
Nogat  by  the  KrafTuhl  canal  about  four  miles  north  of  tlie 
lotm.  It  lies  in  54*  10'  N.  lat,  and  in  19'  25'  E.  long.,  in 
a  very  flwtfle  valley,  and  Is  mirounded  by  high  walls,  towers, 
and  ditcht'^  !t  n  di-.-iclcd  into  the  old  and  nuv  fowii, 
hree  inner  aad  ilevea  outer  suburbs,  and  ha«  five  land 


and  two  water  gates,  Cvo  Lutheran  churches,  one  reformat 
and  one  Roman  Catholio,  one  syn^^oguc,  five  Iiospitala,  one 
convent  for  elderly  femsiles,  an  orpLan  asyluiu,  workhouse, 
bouie  of  eoRaetian,  hovaa  of  iodustiy,  the  Pott  and  Cowle 
Insdtutek  Ibanded  by  Riebaid  Cowle,  who  died  in  li)2l,  a 
saviny^s'  bank,  aLuUieran  gymnasium,  with  a  large  librsiry, 
besides  other  eatabUshmeuts  fur  the  education  of  the  poor. 
1  he  variaua  baiwvulaitt  iaatitaiiDiui  an  aitoinUj  flon< 
ducted. 

Elbing  waa  founded  by  the  Teutonic  knights  about  the 
year  1229 ;  in  the  fourtoanth  aod  fifteenth  oenturiei  it  waa 
a  member  of  the  Haaaeatie  laagve,  hut  afterwards  deelmed 

when  Daniig  engrossed  the  trade  with  Poland,  and  the 
ilrequont  war*  betw«;n  Poland,  Prussia,  and  Sweden, 
stijj)i)od  the  intercourse.  It  however  revived  duritig  the 
occupation  of  West  Prussia  by  Frederick  II„  and  now 
ranks  in  tlw  asooad  daai  of  towni  in  iba  Pniadaa  nui- 
narchy. 

Tlie  popuUtion  m  1817  was  10»0S4,  of  whom  S9S  were 

Jews;  in  1831  it  was  ]  7,761.  of  whom  3500  were  Kom  :n 
Catholloa.  350  Menonites,  and  360  Jews,  besides  the  gar 
nsun.  The  inhabitaata  cai  r\  1:1  ni  iuafucturea  of  tobacco, 
«ail-clotli,  suttp,  starch,  caviar,  stoclciugs,  oU,  and  linen; 
there  are  also  tan  jard^i,  tdiip -building,  &c.  It  has  a  brisk 
trade  with  Poland,  from  which  eorn»  potash,  woad,  linen, 
wood,  tallow,  and  wax  are  obtainad}  and  iron,  wine,  manu* 
factured  and  cokiaiai  gpoda»  fco.«  are  iwit  la  eKfihanga.  The 
shipping  busibsia  too  ia  ooosideiable;  the  townsmen  are  • 
ov  rn  n  of  a  great  number  of  large  vessels  and  coasters; 
arm  many  vessels  are  built  here.  By  llio  KrafTuhl  c«iial 
small  vebiseLs  con  come  up  to  the  w  huris.  but  the  larger  ones 
are  oblig*^  to  uulaie  in  the  depth  of  PiUau,  which  is  the 
harbour  of  Elbing.  About  1400  vessels  enter  the  port  every 
jraar;  but  the  grsatar  portion  of  these  ate  veasels  of  snaU 
batdmi.  There  is  likmrise  a  considerable  ftdtery,  pertien* 
larly  in  sturgeon. 

KLBQEUF,  u  town  in  France,  in  the  dcfjiu  iuiLui  of  Seine 
InfArieuru.  It  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seme,  seventy-nine 
niile^  from  Farm  by  Alantea,  Vernon,  Louviers,  ana  Pont 
de  i'Arche.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley,  aad 
may  be  recognised  aAur  off  by  the  ehimoeys  of  its  numeroua 
steam-engines.  Blbonf  appeaia  to  poawas  little  that  is 
worthy  or  notice,  except  the  choir  of  the  church  of  6t. 
Etienne.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1832  was  9951, 
that  ;f  tho  wlv  ilt  1  iinniunc  10,'J5.S  :  tho  inhabilanls  have 
been  engaged  suiec-  the  latter  part  of  the  sevenleenth  cen- 
tury in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods;  tapestries  wero 
long  included  in  their  productions,  but  this  branch  of  in< 
dustry  has  been  nearly  or  l|Bite  given  up ;  woollen  doths  an 
now  the  staple  aMmaaottwaj  and  Bibwuf  is  the  cantn  ef 
a  prosporooa  hnadi  of  indnstnr.  Then  wen  at  the  pub- 
Itt  .1. 1  I !  I  of  M.  Duping  *  Fbrces  Productives  et  Commerciuies 
dr  la.  i  rance,'  (Paiis,  1827,)  in  and  round  the  town  1200 
1<  u:iiS,  iumishing  employment  to  27110  weavers,  and  4300 
workmen  of  other  kitub  employed  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  woollen  trade.  The  cloth  is  purchased  of  tho  small 
manu&fltnnm  by  whokaale  honsss  ef  extensive  businssa 
(by  wliiah  t&e  dMhsof  Lonvien  en  abo  purchased),  and 
by  them  sold  and  sent  into  %-arious  parl.s  of  Frauce,  espe- 
cially to  Paris,  Lyon,  Limoges,  and  Bordeaux.  The  wool 
formerly  etn II lu  ,  L'd  lis  the  clothiers  of  Elboeuf  was  Spanish; 
latterly,  the  wool  of  the  ueigbbouhug  country,  owing  u>  (ho 
improvement  of  the  native  sheep  by  crossing  the  breed  with 
the  Merinosb  has  to  a  considerable  extent  nplaesd  tliat  of 
Spain.  Blb<aufhaaaUrgechari9<«efaooI.ittWluoh^iBl82a, 
400  ffirls  were  taught. 

ELBORUS.  ELBURZ,  or  ELBROOZ.  [Caucasits, 
p.  382.] 

ELC.'VJA,  an  Arabian  plant,  whui>o  fruit  is  t>aid  to  pos 
scss  emetic  properties.    Botuni.st.s  ( all  it  Trichilta  emetica 
Forskahl  describes  it  as  a  large  tree,  with  villous  shootSi 
pinnated  leaves,  with  entire  OVUHlblong  pedicellate  leadaCs, 
elnstsnd  flovan  with  ftvw  mnenish-yellow  netaU  tea 
BNnadelpboin  stamens,  and  a  downy  capsular  fhiit  abovt 
an  inch  long,  with  three  valves,  three  angles,  and  three 
cells,  having  two  plano-convex  seeds  in  each  cell.  The  tree 
is  said  to  bo  called  Uoka,  and  to  be  coiuuion  im  the  mouu 
tains  of  Venn.  n.    Tiie  fruit  is  sold  at  Buit  el  iakiK  for  mix 
ing  with  fragnmt  lUvUcriaU  with  which  the  Arab  women 
wash  theti  hatr.  The  Inat  called  /{ro'"'  *ttcn  is  reputed  an 
sffletie.   The  npe  seeds  mixed  with  Sesamnm  oil  an 
fjrnied  into  ni';  rintmr-r.t  ri"^  n  rnn^  ftir  the  itch. 

ELCiiiit,  the  iiiici  ot  the  Komaos,  n  a  considerable  town 
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m  the  Icingdom  of  Valencia  in  Spain,  situated  on  the  nver 
Segura,  in  a  fertile  plain  covered  with  vines  and  palm-treeg. 
Tlie  latter  is  the  dato  palm,  with  a  thick  wood  of  which  the 
tuwn  is  surrounded  to  the  distance  of  half  a  league.  Though 
there  are  several  good  streets  and  squares,  the  tinni  has  on 
the  whole  a  melancholy  aspeet   AmODg  the  mott  NDMrk- 
able  Iraildings  is  a  ducal  pdaee,  which  is  eridenHjthe  work 
of  a  very  remote  age.    The  (jreat  church  is  a  beautiful  cili- 
fice,  with  a  noble  dome.    Tlie  barracks  are  well  built  and 
r\tensivp.  Thoro  ure  bosidos  niany  ci invents  and  ohuitBble 
i!i^titution<?  f(ir  ihe  poor,    Population,  16,000. 
ELDP:N  hole.  [Drrbyshirb.] 
ELDER  TREE.  {.Sambucus.] 
BL  DORA'DC^  literally  the  golden  eoontrjr,  wm  tiie 
name  given  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  Ifith  cfntury  to  an 
itnasfinary  reajion  somewhere  in  the  interior  of  South 
America,  south  nf  the  Orinoco  and  betweeti  that  and  the 
Amazon  river,  where  gold  and  precious  stones  wore  sup- 
posed to  be  as  common  as  rocks  and  pebbles  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  to  be  bad  for  merely  piekiiu  them       The  first 
notion  of  this  story  was  oommunieatea  by  an  Indiift&  Cacioue 
to  Goncalo  Pizarro,  brother  of  the  conqueror,  who  sent  nis 
companion,  Francisco  Orellana,  down  the  .Amazon  river  to 
discover  this  wonderful  land.  Orellana  followed  the  course  of 
the  Amazon  down  to  the  sea ;  but  though  he  did  not  find  £1 
Dorado,  still  he  countenanced  the  report  of  its  existenee.  The 
temper  of  mind  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  and  diseorerers  of 
America  seems  to  have  been  singularly  fitted  for  credulotis 
bditf  in  all  wooderfbl  reports.  The  story  of  El  JXnado 
nnthraed  to  be  accredited ;  a  Spanish  adventurer  was  said 
to  have  reached  the  ciipital  of  this  enchanted  region,  called 
Bfanoa,  and  wonderful  tales  were  told  of  its  splendour  and 
its  wealth,  far  surpa.ssing  those  of  Peru.    The  Sjianish  go- 
ii'emor  of  Guiana  was  lUso  styled  governor  of  £1  Dorado, 
beeanaa  the  latter  couttry  was  ladMUMd  to  belong  to  his 
jurisdietiM.  Raleigh  wta  ao pamada^  orwatended  to  be 

Ersuadad,  of  die  existenee  or  tMa  wondernil  country,  that 
fitted  out  several  expeditions  for  the  purpose  of  disco- 
yerin^  and  conquering  it  for  England  :  his  last  attempt  in 
1617  involved  him  in  hostilities  with  the  Spaniards  of 
Guiana,  which  ultimately  led  to  his  death  on  ttie  scaffold. 
[Raleigh,  Waltkk  ] 

ELEATIC  PHILOSOPHY  hu  ita  ouBa  fkum  Elea 
(caOad  bgr  the  Romany  Valia),  a  Giwian  eolony  on  the 
western  eoaat  of  Lower  luly,  where  Xeoophanes  of  Co- 
.ophon  settled  in  his  old  age  (about  530  b.c),  and  founded 
a  school  distinguished  by  its  bold  attempt  to  construct 
a  system  of  the  universe  upon  metaphysical  principles. 
The  theory  was  brought  to  perfection  by  Parmenides,  but 
It  also  reckons  among  its  members  Z«no,  Melissus»  and 
Bmpedocles,  who  however  only  gave  a  Aurtber  derdopment 
topartiealarininciplaai  the  laboorof  Melissus  being  mainly 
eonflned  to  the  oeftnee  of  thoae  positions  which  were 
opposed  to  the  Ionian  physics,  while  Zeno  and  Em|)cdocles 
exhibit  the  opposite  xs))e<  ts  of  the  theory,  the  former  con- 
fining himself  to  its  doctrim'  of  thu  supra-sensible,  the 
latter  to  a  detailed  application  of  its  physiologioal  views. 

In  its  fbrmation  it  was  subscaueot  la  tta  Ionian  and 
J^ythacorean  schools,  and  waa  ao  ar  a  eonaeqaanoe  of  them 
aa  it  thoi^ht  neeeasary  1»  submit  to  invaot^ason  the  l^ti- 
naqrof  tSa  ^principles  upon  which  they  had  proceeded.  The 
problem  whieh  they  hiul  proposed  to  themselves  was,  as- 
sumini^  the  possibility  of  a  beginning  of  motion  and  of  pro- 
duction and  decay,  to  determine  the  first  ground  or  grounds 
of  all  that  comes  into  being.  This  assumption  the  Eleats 
aitacke<i  as  irreconcilable  with  that  idea  of  the  reason 
which  involtraa  the  law  of  causality,  the  Eleatie  aspreiaion 
A>r  which  waa,  'ont  of  noa4Mii^  being  cannot  oome.' 
and  ita  hiter  and  more  general  fimnula,  '  ex  nibilo  nihil  ;* 
and  as  no  distinction  had  as  yet  been  made  between  the 
efficient  and  material  causes,  Ihcy  necessarily  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  world  had  not  a  bei^inning. 

With  the  founder  of  the  school  religious  considerations 
predominated,  and  in  order  to  refiite  the  unworthy  con- 
eeptioat  of  the  Deity  to  which  polythaum  had  gam.  lia^ 
ha  aqawed  A-om  the  very  notkm  of  God  fliat  lie  ia  neees* 
■rtly  OOa.  The  notion  of  Deity,  he  argued,  implies  his 
mfiiuty  and  eternity,  but  there  cannot  be  many  infinite 
beinps ;  the  eternal  and  infinite  God  is  ihi-  rrfuri-  one.  But 
from  the  denial  of  production  it  followed  that  the  world  u 
eternal.  Now  an  eternal  world  would  equally  limit  the 
eternal  God:  the  co-ezutanM^  therafiwe,  of  the  two»  lapa- 
nmy  aad  Indapaiida^  of  aaeh  «tlMr»  a  iapwriUa*  aan- 


sequently  the  world  and  the  Deity  are  one.  Thus  result  ji 
the  foundation  of  the  so  called  error  of  Pantheism  ;  but  it 
was  only  by  such  an  error  ihat  man  could  arrive  at  a  right 
and  worthy  conception  of  the  Deity,  which  it  is  the  merit  ot 
the  Eleate  to  have  distinctly  propounded. 

From  the  poiiiion  that  God  or  the  world  is  one,  it  neeee- 
aarily  fi>ttowed  that  our  ooneeptioDS  of  sensible  thing* 
singly  are  imperfect  and  insullieiant  to  bring  us  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  All  or  of  God.  Man,  consequently,  i.s  placed 
in  a  painful  situation,  desiring  on  the  one  hand  to  know 
God,  on  the  other  to  look  to  individual  phenomena.  At 
tention  was  thus  awakened  to  the  oppositian  whidi  asiitB 
hetwean  the  pure  tnith  and  the  aenaible  ^pauanee^  and 
the  Bleatm  were  the  first  to  adranee  a  aysttnnatio  theory  of 
human  knowledge ;  and  although  its  object  was  to  deny  the 
validity  of  the  testimony  of  sense  and  experience,  and  to 
ascribe  to  the  rt-ason  exclusively  the  merit  of  arriving  at  the 
truth  without  any  attempt  to  reconcile  appearance  and 
reality,  it  nevertheless  constituted  a  most  important  ad- 
vancement of  the  philosophy  of  the  period,  and  so  eou* 

fileted  its  edifioe  as  a  system  by  contributing  the  dia- 
ectical  or  kgieal  portion;  the  loaiana  and  Pythagoreans 
having  respectively  constructed  tibe  physical  and  moral 
parts- 

In  conclusion,  we  must  observe  that  the  history  of  this 
as  well  as  of  the  other  early  schools  of  Grecian  philosophy 
IS  both  obscure  and  imper£eet,  sioea  of  the  written  works  of 
its  several  mambatawa  oDlfpaaaaaa  n  ftv  and  tmeoQiMeted 
firaements. 

ELECAMPANE,  the  herbalisfs  name  of  the  plant 

I  callctl  Inula  Hclrnium  Mr.  Burnett  speaks  of  it  thvis  •  — 
I  It  is  by  some  persons  esteemed  as  a  grateful  stomachic;  its 
leaves  are  aromatic  and  bitter,  but  ii.s  root  much  more  so. 
i  'i  he  former  were  used  bv  the  Romans  as  pot-herbs,  and  it 
would  appear  were  held  in  no  aaan  rapute  in  after  times, 
from  the  monkiah  line.  'Sotda  «aii^aiM» raUilnnaaoidin 
Sana.*  When  pwaerred,  it  jaatfil  eaten  aaacordialbyEaatem 
nations,  and  the  root  is  used  in  Europe  to  flavour  certain 
sorts  of  confectionary  that  b«ar  its  name  ;  and  it  enters  into 
the  composition  of  several  continental  cannioatives.  It  i.s 
seldom  used  in  England  SKcept  in  veterinary  practice,  or  by 
fraudulent  druggi-sts  to  make  an  emetic  powder,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  tartrate  of  antimony,  and  then  sold  as  a  suhatittttft 
Ibr  ipeeaeoanha.  A  peealiar  proximate  principle^  aotne* 
thing  reaemblioR  starch,  was  nnt  detected  in  toe  roots  of 
this  plant,  and  nenee  called  Inulin ;  it  has  since  been  dis 
covered  in  the  tubers  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  the  roots 
of  the  common  pellitory,  the  3n;:elicuuj.  the  cormus  of  thu 
colchicum,  &c.  [Inula.] 

ELECTION  (Lat.  electio).  in  divinity,  is  a  docttins 
which,  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  as  a  consequenea 
of  the  omniaeiaAt  and  pnaeient  attrUnites  of  God,  teacbea 
that  firom  all  eternity  the  destiny  of  every  individual  ot 
mankind  wns  detennined  by  an  immutable  decree,  some 
(the  elect)  being  ordained  to  eternal  salvation,  while  others 
(the  reprobate)  are  left  to  inevitable  and  ttt  rnal  damnation 
The  term  election  is  often  considered  as  but  another  name 
for  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  both  implying  that  man 
is  attlueet  to  a.  eertain  predetermined  ikte.  Tma  doofirine 
in  modem  timea  is  asNoiMed  eonslantly  with  the  name  of 
Calvin,  though  similar  notions  were  maintained  or  opposed 
among  the  philosophical  and  religious  .sects  of  the  antieni 
Gentiles,  Jews,  and  Christians.  The  Essenes  «cre  be- 
lievers in  absolute  preordmation.  The  Sadduces  rejected 
it,  and  adopted  the  doctrine  of  moral  flMdom.  The  Phft- 
riaees,  in  a  theory  of  syncretism,  endeavoured  to  recondla 
and  combine  the  two  extremes.  (Josephus,  Anttq.  JmL) 
The  Stoics  insisted  upon  the  doctrine  of  predestination  or 
neeessarianism ;  while  the  rival  sect  of  Epicureans  main- 
tained tliat  of  the  perfect  free  agency  of  man  and  ihe  con- 
tingent nature  of  events.  The  Gnostic  s  tauj;ht  that  humai\ 
souls,  according  as  they  emanated  from  the  gocl  or  bad 
principle,  were  destined  to  happiness  or  miser}*.  In  the 
systems  of  Manes  (Manichnsism),  Marcion,  Ceidoii,  and 
othan  of  tlM  saoeind  eantoij,  similar  doetiiiiaa  wm  «n< 
ibteed  concerning  thellxed  inevitable  Ikte  ofmen.  Hirou|(h- 
ouf  the  first  four  centuries  the  pagan  jihilosophers,  espc- 
cialiy  those  of  the  Stoical  school,  opp<i>eil  tlie  dosjinas  and 
miracles  of  Christianity  by  a'.k'L^int;  tlic  principledl'  neces- 
sity as  exhibited  in  the  immutable  series  of  causes  and 
effects,  or  antaoadsots  and  consequents,  in  dia  pbysieal  and 
maotal  pkawmMiin  of  natun^aad  the  vmnnt  populaies 
iravaoonlnMdbaliBvan  m  tk«  inflnanaa  «f  ftitniM  and  ' 
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fetalitf.  Justin  Mutrt,  Innmia,  and  mott  of  the  Greek 
(hther%  IB  <hftwitngtt»01gMti«n  ayttam.  rMorted  Uwre- 
fbn  lo  utgaamolt^  VudBam  to  Mtabluh  anti-pndestinartan 
doctrines.  Orlgm,  in  the  tMfd  OBnturr,  biid  taught  that 
man,  in  his  moral  and  reliirio us  agency,  i»  not  necessitated 
by  ouiaipregcient  decrees  of  God.  Hi»  tenets  were  adoptt-d 
in  Palestine,  and  throucjhout  the  East,  especially  by  Cliry- 
soatotn,  Isidorus.  Theodoret,  and  the  other  Greek  fathers ; 
Uld  PWagms,  an  Enj^Iish  monk,  proceeflmg  on  their  autbo- 
ntf,  |(oniulgat£d  in  the  fint  half  of  the  fifth  century  the 
■aetnmn  theory  designated  Wegiem'im,  irhieh  aieeria  free 
At^ncy,  moral  rosponaibility  and  perfectibility,  tnakin^  ^o^^d 
Works  meritorious,  and  denouncing  the  prede^linanan  doc- 
trine of  imputed  guilt  and  inbenced  depravity.  (Pelagius 
in  Pluquet's  Diet,  det  Hfrftiet.)  St.  Augustin  was  among 
the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  Pelagius,  and  adduced 
•bondaaee  of  scriptural  authori^  to  show  the  abiolute 
omoipoCence,  tbe  omnipreseieaMb  and  conscquendy  Ihe 
preordination  of  God,  with  respect  to  the  chancterg  and 
dcetiny  of  men;  showing  some  to  be  elected  by  the  di- 
vine will  as  object.s  of  especial  grace,  and  others  to 
be  abandoned  to  the  perdition  whi(  h  through  Adam  is 
merited  by  all.  (St.  Augustin,  Gratia,  De  Percat. 
orig-t  De  lib.  carbitr.^  De  JJono  Persei^antieB.)  The  ar- 
nmrala  of  St.  Augustin  occasioned  the  formation  in  tbe 
Iftfa  cantwnr  of  a  leet  in  Aftica  called  Predeetiaariaos,  the 
tenets  of  whieh  vare  Mdoosly  propagated  in  Oeul  by  a 
priost  namt'd  Lucidus,  who  was  excommunicated  and  ana- 
thematized by  the  church  in  council,  (See  the  treatise  of 
Pire  Sirmond  on  this  heresy,  and  the  replies  of  the  J.insc- 
nists  and  divines  of  Port  Royal.)  In  tbe  ninth  century,  the 
Predestinarian  controversy  was  revived  with  great  enthu- 
aieam  by  GotteMOlque^  a  FcenehBenedieline  monk,  who  «u 
eondemned,  and  temfnated  Ue  life  in  a  dungeon,  Ibr  toMh- 
ing  tbe  'five  points'  concoraing  election,  which  subse- 
quently gained  for  Calvin  so  much  celebrity.  Gottescalque 
was  answered  by  Scotus  Krigena,  and  many  others.  (Du- 
(Vesnoy,  TabUttei  Chronoiog.)  This  incomprehensible  sub- 
ject formed  one  of  the  great  points  of  subtle  disputation  in 
tbe  scholastic  theology ;  it  was  disciueed  by  '  the  Angelic 
ttador,*  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  otben*  in  Aa  thirteenth 
centuiy.  Vfhethar  God's  eleotion  «ae  belbve  or  aflor  the 
previrion  of  bunian  merits  mm  a  ftandard  thesis  for  the 
exercise  of  syllogistic  nkill  Celcrtio  ant<«  vcl  post  prjcvisa 
merita).  Afjuinas  sustainc<l  the  doctrines  of  Augu.stin, 
amd  the  controversy  was  .suliHoqiicntly  carried  on  in  the 
sixteenth  eeniury  between  bis  followers  (tbe  Tbomists) 
and  tbe  adherenus  of  I^uis  Molina  (Uie  IfoHnists).  When 
Luther  bMmn  to  liirm  hia  optoiona,  ho  porooivod  that  no- 
thing cooM  BO  eflbetuelly  demolish  the  Catholie  doetrine 
of  justiflcation  by  works  as  the  predestinarian  theory  of  St. 
Augustin.  which  he  therefore  enforced  in  lus  writin^"s ;  but 
flnuly  he  was  induced  by  Melanchtbon  to  mitigate  the 
rigour  of  bis  opinions  concerning  man's  pa&si^  e  t»ubject  ion  to 
God's  eternal  decrees.  By  the  Socinians  the  certain  pre- 
science of  future  events  by  the  Deity  is  deniedt  and  the 
divine  decrees  are  maintained  to  be  merely  geneial*  and  not 
apociaU^idbtive  to  pertiealar  person*.  TheqntemofGalvin 
isatt  Ibrdi  in  his  great  work  entiUed  'Institutes  of  tbe 
(Jhri-stian  Religion'Tlnstitutiones,  Sec),  in  which  he  states 
that  '  no  one  desirous  of  thu  credit  of  piety  can  d-ire  to 
dfny  Gold's  predestination  of  some  to  eternal  happiness, 
and  of  others  to  eternal  damnation ;'  that  '  every  man  is 
created  for  one  or  tbe  other  of  these  purpose*,'  God  having 
from  all  eternity  fixed  the  daetiny  of  etary  individual  of 
the  human  raee,  all  of  whom,  in  eonseqnenee  of  Adam's 
pffoncc,  have  hecn,  are.  and  to  the  end  of  time  will  be,  under 
the  curse  and  wrath  of  God,  and  justly  subject  to  m-crlast- 
ing  punishment;  that  salvation  depends  wholly  mi  God's 
will:  that  particular  persons,  without  any  rcgani  what- 
ever to  their  merits  or  demerits,  are  elected,  or  rejected  for 
ever ;  and  that  God  is  an  absolute,  tromendotia.  and  in- 
t  ompreheiuible  Judge,  Such  propositions,  it  mast  be  con- 
liBised*  are  soAciently  mysterious  and  fearful  to  overw  helm 
the  timid  with  despair,  and  excite  the  bold  to  inquire  if 
they  are  founded  in  truth.  One  :"  .  i  .  st  works  in 
confutation  of  CjUvui  is  Dr.  Whitby  s  discourse  on  the  five 
points  of  his  system,  which  are  as  follows: — I.  God,  before 
the  creation,  was  pleased  to  choose,  without  prevision  of 
iae:it»  soma  of  mankind  to  enjoy  everlasting  happiness,  and 
ethers  to  nillbr ovarlaating  misery.  What  was  certainly  fore- 
ioen  must  certainly  eome  to  pan,  as  tbe  prescience  of  the 
omnipotent  and  oniuMiml  Being  muit  ho  ootnsMlank  with. 


and  not  by  possibility  antecedent  to,  bis  decrees,  t,  Atop» 
ment  was  made  by  dhrist  only  for  the  siiu  of  the  elooL  Hm 
death  did  not  malie  the  salvation  of  til  twsnMr,  and  de- 
pendent on  the  performance  of  certain  eonoitions ;  ibr  if  God 

;  intendkMl  salvation  for  all,  doubtless  all  must  be  saved;  and 
j  if  Christ  diecl  for  all,  ho  died  in  vain  for  many,  which 
(  i.s  a  .supposition  absurd  and  impious.  3.  By  original  sin, 
that  is,  the  imputation  of  Adam's  guilt,  all  are  by  nature  in 
total  dopniTity,  which  justifies  tbe  consignment  of  tbe  whole 
bmnm  laee  to  otanial  misccy,  and  makes  the  election  ol 
some  to  happinesa  an  aet  of  Goift  especial  frntce  and  good 
pleasure.  4.  All  the  elect  are  efTeciually  called  at  some 
pwiit  of  time  in  life  when  the  inUuence  of  the  divine  griuse 
is  first  communicated.  As  all  who  are  not  elected  must 
be  damned,  so  all  those  who  are  elected  must  be  saved:  ir- 
romissible  grace  neoessitates  all  their  actions,  and  inevilahU 
salvation  must  terminate  their  '  final  perseveraaea.' 

The  Ibllowiag  are  some  of  the  scriptural  andwnttas  al 
leged  in  support  of  these  dootrines:  Sphesians  i.  4,  &,  II, 
some  chosen  before  the  finindation  of  the  world ;  predissti 
nate<l  according  to  God's  pleasure:  Acts  xv.  18.  God's  fore- 
knowle<li;e :  Rom.  viil.  29,  30,  3.1,  those  foreknown,  predes 
tiiiateil,  called,  justified,  and  elorified,  are  God's  elect 
Math.  \.\v.  34,  to  inherit  a  kmgdom  eternally  prepared  for 
them  :  Acts  xiiL  48,  thoee  ordained  to  eternal  life  believe 
Rom.  ix.  11, 16t  il,  3%  SS»  olootion  hofiua  hiith,  and  not 
according  to  woilts;  em's  power  absolute;  merdfUly  1h- 
vours  some  and  hardens  others.  Divine  election  is  con- 
sidered to  be  shown  m  the  acceptance  of  Abel,  and  the  re 
jection  of  Cain ;  in  God's  love  of  Jacob,  and  hatred  of  Esau 
(Malacbi  i.  2,  3);  in  the  two  men  in  the  field;  tbe  two 
women  at  tbe  mill ;  and  the  two  in  a  bed,  of  whom  one  was 
tekilBn  and  the  other  left  (Luke  xnL  34 ;  Matth.  sut.  40> 
Amunius,  a  profbseor  in  the  Unimrity  of  Lsyden.  be- 
cemob  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
tbe  chief  of  Calvin's  opponents,  who  were  thence  called 
Arrninians,  and  Remonstrants,  from  the  remonstrance 
which  they  addre&iuid  to  the  Dutch  eovernment  against 
Calvinistic  intolerance.  But  the  rigid  Calviitists,  hraded 
by  Goar  (Goarites),  being  by  far  the  most  powerfill  parly, 
Arminius  and  h*s  adherents  were  cundenmadBtthaganaMl 
synod  of  Dordrecht,  oonveaed  ibr  the  purpose  in  1619. 
(Seott's  Synod  of  Doii.  pp.  nt-lS4.)  At  this  synod  tbe 
standard  points  of  strict  C  ih  i  isra,  with  respect  to  <  1  <  ti  n. 
were  determined  upon  and  established.  That  the  homilies 
and  articles  of  the  English  church,  especially  the  se\'en- 
teenth,  are  confirmatory  of  the  Calvinistic  views  of  election, 
is  beyond  dispute,  though  many  Arminian  expositors  have 
made  laborious  eSbrte  to  oiqibin  away  their  ohvioue  orijpndi 
purport  Bishop  Burned  in  his  cxfwsitum  of  the  artudee, 
observes  that  the  seventeenth,  on  Election  and  Predestina 
tion,  'has  given  occasion  to  one  of  the  longest,  tlie  subtilest, 
and  the  most  intrica^'  f  all  the  questions  in  divinity.'  It 
displays  in  fact  the  m^ff/K/Za  of  Calvin's  Institutes,  precisely 
involving  all  the  doctrinal  particulars  of  his  'five  points,' 
and  asscrtini;  that,  to  the  eieet  predestination  '  is  full  of 
sweet,  pleasant,  and  unspoakabb  comfort ;  while  to  tbe  re- 
prvbalt  it  ia  a  most  dangevoas  downfall,  whereby  the  devil 
doth  thrust  tiitm  into  desperation  and  wretehedness.*  Baxter 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  and  Armi- 
nius. Amauld,  in  his  treatise  on  the  subject,  contends  tiiat 
the  Calvinistic  predestination  directly  overthrows  all  the 
principles  of  morally ;  though  many  others,  including  Dr. 
Chalmers,  in  hit  looent  oourse  of  lectures  on'Predestinatioo, 
assert  the  eontraiy.  IV)  enumerate  tha  Tariona  modiftea- 
tions  of  this  doetrine,  whieh  at  diffisnnt  times  have  been 
maintained  liy  distiinrJ ''•'''^•d  tlieolopians,  woiilrl  be  endless. 
Some,  as  Orit,'eii  aiiJ  ibo  Catabaplists,  have  denied  that 
any  one  is  ))rc<lc.siine<l  to  pcidition,  und  <^ntended  that 
sah'atiun  will  be  finally  extended  to  every  one  of  God'a 
creatures,  including  the  devil  and  all  his  angda.  (Bulhiiger, 
Contra  CaUtbap,)  The  following  lelerenMi^  in  addilioii 
to  those  already  given,  may  be  uaofial  to  tbe  atudioua  in- 
quirer.— 

(Cudworth's  Free  Thoughts  on  EtecHon ;  Diderot,  £»- 
cyclop.,  articles  Predestination,  &c. ;  Bossuct,  Hist.  d»a 
\'(ir\ittim»,  liv.  14;  We»tmin»ter  Astembly^t  Cof^fetswn  of 
Faith  ((.'alvinistic) ;  Moshaim's  Eccles.  //n/..  vols.  iii.  and 
iv. ;  Authentic  Documents  relating  to  the  PredettinarioH 
Controversy  UTider  Queen  Mary,  bv  Archbishop  Lawrence, 
isiu;  Finn's  £mmuM^  CwbaartK*  Eree  Thought* 
on  Eiect,,  1765...  A  lilt  of  numnraua  treatises  on  Bledjoi^ 
writtm  ia  the  .aixteantb  and  aeoantoenth  conliuriaa,  and  af 
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MrmMis  for  and  agatnct  the  doetntie,  may  b*  a 

Bibliolheca,  and  Du  Pin's  Sltidy  qf  Divinity,) 

ELECTION  (law)  is  when  a  man  ia  left  to  his  wii  free 
will  to  take  or  do  oii«  thing  or  another  which  he  pleases 
iTtmtnit  la  Ley) :  and  he  who  is  to  do  the  fint  act  shall 
1lMtlM«lacti3Q.  Ai,  if  A  covanants  to  pay  B  a  pound  of 
pmw  or  wffkoQ  befim  Wbitauntide^  it  u  •$  Um  riaotum 
of  A  at  all  timoB  befiyra  Whitniatfda  wliiah  of  them  be  will 
pay ;  but  if  hn  docs  not  pay  either  before  the  time  fixed, 
then  it  is  at  the  election  of  B  to  sue  for  which  he  pleases. 
So.  if  a  man  give  to  ii  ilu  r  one  of  his  horses,  the  donee 
may  tako  whicli  he  choos«ii  but  if  tho  donation  be  that  be 
will  give  one  of  his  honeaOn  tha  fbtuta  tanaaK  Uma  iba 
alaouDikia  in  the  danor. 

Omula  of  equity  frequently  apply  the  principle  of  eloo- 
tion  in  cases  whcie  a  party  haa  inoonaistent  rigbta,  and 
compel  him  to  elect  which  he  will  enforce :  as,  if  A  by  his 
will  BMumes  to  give  an  estate  bclonipn^  to  B  to  C,  and 
gives  other  benefits  to  B,  B  cannot  obtam  the  benefits  giren 
to  him  by  the  will  unless  he  gives  effect  to  the  testator's 
dispoatlioQ  to  C.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  settled 
vhatber  tbe  party  electing  to  retain  his  own  property  in 
oppoiiition  to  tho  instrument  is  bound  to  relinquish  only  ao 
much  of  th<;  property  given  to  him  aa  wiU  be  snflirient  to 
coinpeii>alo  the  disappoii  - ■  I  :  .rties,  or  whether  his  elec- 
tion will  be  followed  by  iibHulutc  fbrfeitura  of  the  whole. 
The  argumenis  on  both  wides  are  ably  stated  1  Roper, 
Hosb.  and  Wife,  666  n. ;  1  Swanst.  R^orta,  441 ;  2  Coke's 
BepliHSftb«  Thomas's  not*.  Tha  pffinciple  of  election 
ii  mfuJly  laeogniiad  in  courts  of  law,  though  th^  ara 
addom  eulad  to  adjtidfcate  troon  it,  except  iilieiv  Hitt  a]t«r> 
native  is  very  di.*tinrt,  or  the  party  has  already  elected. 
Indeed  this  princudo  is  of  universal  application,  and  pre- 
vails in  the  laws  if  j,  1  rmnui^s;  it  is  applu'ublo  to  all 
interests,  whether  of  married  women  or  of  infimts;  to  in- 
lareets  immediate,  remote,  or  contingent;  to  copyhold  as 
vail  aa  to  fkaahold  aitataa;  to  pamonalqr  aa  vail  aa  to 
Maltjr;  to daad* aa  wall  asto  vilb. 

Courts  of  equity  alio  will  cornpol  a  plaintiff  suing  at  law 
as  well  as  in  er]Oity.  or  in  a  foreign  court  as  well  as  in  the 
court  in  Enjjl  111(1,  for  the  same  matter,  at  tho  -rmic  time, 
to  eled  in  vihicii  court  ho  wull  proceed,  and  will  restrain 
him  from  pur.iuing  hi^i  riL.'iits  in  all  others.  There  are 
aome  exceptions  to  this  docbrine,  as  in  the  ease  of  a  mort- 
gagee, who  may  proceed  in  equity  for  a  K»e«losare,  and 
on  hia  bond  or  ooranant  at  law  at  the  same  time ;  but  this 
ariaea  from  the  di(Ibrene«  of  the  remedy,  and  from  the  orieri- 
nal  a^'reemcnt  to  give  the  concurrent  remedies :  and  e\Tii  in 
such  a  case  a  court  of  equity  w  ill  restrnin  a  morlpngce  from 
•nfureing  his  judgment  at  law  upon  the  bond  or  covenant,  if 
ha  is  not  pr«>pared  to  deli\er  up  the  mortgaged  property 
and  the  title-deeds  belonging  to  it. 

On  Slaotion  under  a  wiU  in  the  KoiMn  Law  tea  Dig. 
xndO.  tit  s,  De  Optional  Xkalioaa  Lagptat  aiiA  ta  to 
the  French  Law,  sec  the  Co(fa  JWyaflfaHi  >rt.  U89iac«^  Dsa 
ObligaUniiH  Alternatives. 

ELECTOR.    [Bownwn  cr  Bi(«iAm»i  Gmmam. 

BOUSR  OP.] 

ELECTRA.   [CsLLAUjnWToL  vi.  p.  401.] 
SLECTRICITV  (^Wpov.  aaabar)^  The  ateotrie  pha« 
Boauma,  eonneoted  as  they  ue  n««  kao«n  to  ba  by  eertaln 

well-asoertained  laws,  form  together  the  moH  complete  and 
important  addition  to  the  physical  sciences  \^  hicli  has  been 
mde  f<incc  the  time  of  Newton. 

The  simplest  and  most  usual  mode  of  producing  electri- 
city is  by  friction.  When  an^  two  substances  are  rubbed 
against  each  other  briskly  it  is  always  produced;  but  it  is 
ouly  a  particular  deecriplion  of  bodies  called  nWHXMidlMiton 
that  retain  it  after  it  is  thus  produced  so  as  to  exhibit  ita 
primary  effects  of  attmction  and  repulsion. 

The  production  of  electricity  may  be  obser\  cd  in  a  verv 
fKmiliar  manner  thus : — ^Tear  up  a  piece  of  paper  into  small 
fragments,  and  place  them  On  a  table ;  then  take  a  stick  of 
!»daiing-wa.>c,  and  rub  it  briskly  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  or 
against  the  sleeve  of  a  cloth  coat,  ana  immediately  after 
hold  it  near  the  ftagniants  of  paper ;  thaia  niMll  pieces  will 
aa  ooen  ebMrred  to  be  agitated  and  the  tmaner  to  flr  with 
considerable  velocity  to  the  wax,  to  which  having  aohcred 
for  w)nie  tune,  some  will  suddenly  juni]>  oft"  others  which 
have  toiichod  the  stick  edgevrays  will  <lanj,;'.L'  li  ui  it  a  con- 
aiderable  interval,  and  then  fall  off  by  their  own  gravitation 
when  tho  electrical  force  has  sufficiently  Bubsid«i.  It  was 
»v  ebaarvinf  amber  pndooa  MinSkr  aflbeta  after  ftiotion 
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to  thoae  we  bava  deieribed  that  alaaineity  obtuned  iti 

riair.f 

CJiajkij  La  now  more  coiaiuunly  empioytM  U'  jirjtiucc  uli?<;- 
tricity  than  any  wax  or  gum;  and  ther»  is  a  striking  di.' 
ference  in  the  kind  of  electricity  then  generated,  which  wu 
•hdl  aHarwaida  iwtiee  more  at  length.  These  bodiea  arc 
noa-eandnotoiib  «•  they  manifoatly  retain  their  elaetricitj 
beyond  the  menent  of  its  produetmi,  and  theyara  laolatett, 
becai:^!^  ri  c:  nrJucting  substance  will  al&o  retain  ita  electri- 
city >viii  <i  rLi.Huunication  with  the  earth,  or  other  conduct- 
ing eu'i )^ ;  1 1  i'«s,  is  cut  off  hf  ttana  of  iim«eondiMting  atxp- 
ports  or  envelopes. 

Watar  ia  a  conductor  of  electricity ;  for  if  you  immerse  a 
oandMting  isolated  and  eleetrised  aubatauoe  in  water,  it 
will  eoDipletely  lose  ite  eleetneal  propartiaB.  Perfectly  div 
airs  or  gasea,  on  the  oilier  hand,  are  non-conductors ;  for  if 
not,  none  of  the  phenomena  mentioned  could  have  be^n  ob- 
served, as  the  cxporiments  am  not  made  in  .1,10  W  ■  are 
not  aware  that  it  has  yet  been  established  whtiihtt  the 
vapours  of  all  substances  are  oonductors  (or  all  the  gas-e-. 
noti-eonductors).  Aqueous  vapour  certainly  is  a  con- 
ductor ;  and  therefore  when  the  air  ia  impregnated  with 
moiature  it  is  difficult  to  parfbnn  any  alectriioal  aaipaniiMnta 
which  require  duration. 

Hc:icu:  I  (  inductor  coHBtitutes  u  channel  by  which  thi: 
elecUicity  producwl  on  a  non-oonductor  will  graduallv 
c.icapo,  and  a  non-conductor  constitute*  an  isolator  by  which 
tho  electricity  oommuuieated  to  a  conductor  may  be  re- 
tained. 

Xhu%  placx!  an  cleetriflad  ghMa  tube  on  a  tin  stand,  and 
the  tneton  being  conduetortt.  the  electricity  will  be  gi«dii> 
ally  dissipated ;  on  the  contrnrr,  place  an  electrised  tin 
cylinder  on  a  gla«<i  fupport  in  dry  air,  and  the  electricity 
w  ill  be  retained  f  1     v.  ry  long  time. 

Nevertheless  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  this  is  a 
question  only  of  degree ;  that  all  substanoes  are  conductors; 
and  that  the  usual  Mmw  oonduotor  and  Mm^nduotoi 
strictly  mean^quitA  oonduetor  and  aW  cottduelor. 

When  an  electrised  body  is  broupht  near  the  skin  where 
the  power  of  touch  is  delicate,  a  sensation  is  prk>duoed  which 
I  has  been  compared  to  that  product  1  1  v  il»e  touch  of  a  floh 
I  web ;  but  instruments  founded  on  tho  laws  of  electric  action 
'  have  been  constructed,  which  indicate  tho  presence  of  elec- 
tricity in  ita  mjiat  iteble  atata^  utd  naature  its  tanaioo. 

[ELBCTWniBTIlL] 

Previous  to  our  study  of  the  properties  of  electricity,  on 
which  tho  construction  of  tho  best  machines  for  procuring 
it  in  large  quantities  depends,  it  will  be  uw^ful  to  describe 
a  simple  apparatus,  and  one  easily  constructed  or  procured, 
kj  vhiah  «a  tni^  kam  the  isatlm»«f  daetrinl  tstiM. 


A  repreaents  a  glass  cylinder  of  which  the  axis  is  sUJ^ 
ported  on  a  ficame,  and  which  is  pressed  against  by  a 
cushion  stulMirith  hocBa^hair.and  covered  by  an  amalgam 
of  iino  and  mercoiy  tpread  over  iu  suifeoa;  thia euihioa 
is  attached  to  a  conducting  bar  C.  tudt  as  a  laniu  of 
iron  connected  with  the  frame,  Mtd  Wtth  it  eonmnokatiDg 
with  a  table  or  the  i^nound. 

Al  one  extremity  of  the  axis  iif  the  cylin<bT  is  attucliod  :i 
handle  by  which  it  may  be  rapidly  turned  round,  and  the 
friction  which  is  generated  against  the  euihion  will  produce 
dectjidty  on  the  mifeaa  A  thi  gllaa^  to  guara  wtiieb 
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tfbe  action  of  tbe  moHtnre  of  Um  ur,  the  upper  side 
of  tlw  cylinder  may  be  lapped  orer  by  ■  pierm  of  glazed 
taflbtB  tr.  the  direction  nf  the  rotatory  motion  ci  the 
ey  Under. 

B  i«  a  lonj;  narrow  and  hollow  meUUift  cylinder  «t»ndin|? 
nn  a  glass  Mipport,  and  having  at  the  extremity  near  A  a 
email  ctosa  b»r  fuiuslMd  with  poiott  or  teeth  prawnted 
CovaHs  thd  cjl&itt,  B  ii  taS&A  the  canduetar  in  this 
«mtitttt 

When  the  eyHnder  A  Is  tiimsd  hrUkly  round,  the  motion 
will  be  aceompanieJ  by  a  crackling  noiae,  and  irin  iJu  il  i  rk, 
streams  of  li^ht  of  «  bluekh  hue  will  b«  perociTed  directed 
to  thi^  Mnmal  {loiata  «k  fhe  pfiqMtteg  tar  of  tta  eon 
ductor. 

B  may  b«  thus  charged  with  cicciricity,  and  when  re- 
iiMwad  tnm  the  presence  of  the  o|liiidar  (taking  it  uu  uy 
bjita  itolating  support),  it  will  rotaio  Ha  elaetneal  pro;K>r- 
ties  rtho  lon^'t-r  as  the  air  is  more  free  from  moisture),  and 
by  .siinf  lf  contact  communicate  a  portion  of  its  el<»ctri- 
'"ty  to  an  iilier  isolated  ronduotiiif;  substance,  fi  tm  liis- 
chargfd  by  touching  one  not  isolated:  if,  with  a  feeble 
charge,  it  is  touched  by  the  finger,  a  aensation  like  the 
{tricking  of  a  naadlc  is  felt,  accompanied  hy  a  fiunt  apark 
appaicatlj  penetrating  the  Angers. 

It  is  useful  to  cover  the  i;la>i^^  supports  at  their  points  of 
contact  with  gum  lar,  which  is  an  excellent  isolator. 

Glass  plates  are  now  in  raon-  j,'eneral  u^^c  than  cylinders 
for  the  production  uf  clectnciiy  hy  friction.  It  would  be 
impossible  here  to  describe  tbe  varieties  of  electrical 
maiebines  which  have  been  constructed.  Perhaiw  tlie  most 
perfect  apparattia  Air  producing  electricity,  and  also  mea- 
suring its  quantity,  is  that  employed  by  Mr.  Snow  Harris, 
and  which  is  described  in  his  paper  on  Electricity  in  tbe 
Philo' p[)hjc;il  Tnin^actiuns ;  u  \aluiihlo  memoir,  \vhi(>h 
de^^erves  alao  (u  be  cunsuUed  for  tlie  electrical  dalu,  which 
arc  there  established  with  much  accuracy,  in  tho  mode  of 
performing  tbe  experiments  on  which  they  are  fbundad; 
though  va  do  not  acqniaaea  with  aoae  or  tha  iafciwww 
drawn  bv  the  anU»r. 

We  spall  now  obserre,  as  our  first  phenomenon,  that 
neither  the  cylinder  which  has  ^cncruted  and  ^iven  out 
electricity,  nor  the  conductor  whtch  lias  acquired  it,  exhibits 
the  lea-'t  alteration  of  wciglu,  nor  « ill  the  u'reatcst  possible 
accumulation  of  electricity  produce  the  least  perceptible 
alteration  in  this  way.  TboM  who  soppoee  that  electricity 
ta  a  dirtiiiet  qpeeiaa  of  vwttarf  an  aD^ferradinf  floid*  liava 
fherefbre  denooiinated  it  impondtrablf.  faela  do  not, 
however,  authorize  us  yet  to  take  this  view  of  it,  or  to  i»- 
pird  it  as  essentially  different  from  the  force*  which  the 
molecules  of  matter  exorcise,  which,  though  neutralized 
for  external  bodies  when  these  molecules  are  in  positions 
of  aqmilibriuni  or  stability  relative  to  their  mean  places,  mav 
beaooM  aenaihla  bj  imniessed  fbroaa.  aoch  as  fV^iction,  which 
woiild  alter  the  podtfon  of  their  poles,  or  by  sadden  con- 
cussion ffjrcihly  altering  their  relative  situations.  There  is 
a  convenience  of  lani;uai;e.  however,  in  speakisg  of  it  as  a 
fluid,  which  can  lead  ta  no  error  by  its  adoption  until  the 
phenomena  of  molecular  actions  are  more  studied,  and  the 
news  of  Mceoiti  and  many  other  natural  philosophers  with 
re<pect  to  the  identi^  m  these  ftueea  better  established. 
Adopting,  therefore,  tUs  hypothesis,  tha  sense  in  which  we 
speak  of  its  quantity,  its  accumulation*  its  density,  or  tea 
rmrtition  between  bodies,  may  be  readilv  translated  into  the 
liypothcsis  founded  on  the  views  «f  BiOWenlar  totion  if  «• 
K."!  tulil  find  any  occasion  for  it. 

The  next  jihenomenon  to  notice  i-i  tlio  limit  to  tho  quan- 
tity of  electricity  wo  can  communicate  to  a  perfect  eon- 
daetor.  If,  from  different  sources  of  eleetlid^,  wo  charge 
a  netaUie  ball,  and  so  continue  ta  chaiga,  «•  shall  find 
that  Uiere  u  a  Umit  beyond  which  we  cannot  connnvnioala 
iiiorc :  for  on  attempting  so  to  do,  tho  ball  will  discharge 
it-wlf  liirough  tbe  air  into  the  nearest  conducting  body. 
'\hen  a  spark,  describing  apparently  a  fifiiag  course,  wdl 
be  observed,  tbe  oolotur  of  the  light  being  dependent  on  tbe 
tncdium  it  travtraaa.  This  spark  traveLs  with  immense 
Tdod^,  and  -is  accompanied  by  a  vary  andibla  sound;  and 
if  rseaiTei  by  the  budv  of  a  nan  or  animal,  it  prodwios 
tlirough  a  part  or  tlie  wliole  of  the  system  an  instantaneous 
muscular  contraction,  which  may  l>e  rendered  ^ufficieT^tly 
strong  ■(!  ruijs'  ;n  more  moderation  has  been  used 

ID  sonic  diseases,  a<i  deafness,  though  its  use  has  become  by 
110  mp^ns  generaL 

Two  |ointa  datamtoa  Ihia  limit*  or  Ibt  tha  dtaqja  of 


which  a  perfect  conductor  is  susceptible.  The  flnt  Is  tba 
extent  of  itt  surfiuse;  for  if  two  bodies  have  similar  fli^ures, 
the  quantities  of  electricity  of  which  they  arc  capable  are 
proportional,  not  to  their  s'-lid  content  or  weight,  hut  to 
their  surfaces;  that  is,  to  the  square  of  their  hnear  dimen- 
sions. The  seeund  is  the  pressure  of  the  non-conductiug 
medium  by  which  they  are  encorapa^ed.  Tbe  quantity  m 
electricity  is  then  as  the  aqnaitt  root  of  the  nressuia.  When 
placed  in  an  artifleial  vacuum,  an  electrical  light  is  observed 
a'«ng  tho  aides  of  the  madiine.  Mr.  Harris  has  shown 
tliai  dry  air.  cansider;ihly  rarefied  by  the  action  of  the 

fmnijs  will  suffice  to  reraiii  tho  elcctrieity  t>f  a  hody  for  a 
ong  time;  but  it  should  he  remumbered'  that  the  square 
root  of  two  quantities  give^  a  much  lower  ratio  than  the. 
quantities  themselves ;  and  this  ratio  Oannot  ba  eoMidand 
very  small  in  any  artifieiaUy-formad  vaeanai. 

That  tha  qtiantitias  of  eleetrieity  dMald  fellow  the  law 
of  proportionality  to  tbe  surfaces,  and  not  to  the  content  oi 
weight  of  the  body,  will  not  excite  surprise  when  we  state 
that  no  developed  electricity  exists  within  a  body,  at  least 
to  any  aiiprecinbie  depth  below  it6  suiJace.  This  iiset  baa 
been  repeatedly  contlrmed  experimentally;  and  in  eonaa- 
queneo  of  this  law  we  lea  the  advantage  of  using  a  long 
cylindrica]  form  tar  a  oondoetor,  and  paveaiaa  tbe  pronor 
tions  in  which  the  partition  of  electricity  tabaa  flaea  when 
several  similar  ooiiuuctors  comvnuniente. 

We  ccime  now  to  the  third  and  very  inijinrtaiit  phenome- 
non uf  tiie  mutual  repulsion  of  the  different  parts  of  de 
%'eloped  electricity :  these  narts  repel  each  other  with  forres 
which  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  We 
may  eaaily  witness  ihi «  repulsion  in  the  lliillowing  familiar 
manner.  Take  a  small  wall-dried  ball  uf  elder  piih,  and 
suspend  it  from  the  hand  by  a  fine  silk  thread,  wha  h  i»  a 
good  non-conductor ;  then  bring  it  near  the  conductor  of 
an  el<>ctrical  machine,  or  to  a  body  to  which  this  conductor 
ban  eomraunieatcd  electricity.  Tlie  ball  will  at  first  be 
attracted  to  this  body;  but  when  it  has  touched  it  and 
shared  a  small  portion  of  its  electricity,  it  will  be  repelled 
ftom  it  and  will  atiaieh  the  string  by  whioh  it  is  suspended 
in  a  sfaoit  direotkm,  nntll  the  oonqnity  is  suflleiently  great 
for  fl3  own  1,'nisity  and  the  tension  of  the  string  to 
counterpoise  the  repulsion  of  tbe  eleotncity  on  the  ocQ- 
dualor  L«ltiiN»|ithbBllabaBUi|«ndadbj   taUal  atrmga 
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so  as  to  touch  each  other,  aa  A,  B,  and  if  a  portion  of  i 
tririty  be  communicated  to  them  by  temporary  contact  with 
a  'ill      already  chargGd,  the  strin!^"*  will  diverge  in  conse 
quence  of  tha  mutual  repulsion,  and  the  bali^  wiil  come 
into  the  positions  a,  b,  where,  notwithstanding  their  gravi 
tation,  they  will  remain  a  considerable  time,  if  the  air  1>a 
very  free  from  raoi»ture.   They  will  be  obastrad  gradually  ^ 
to  close  in  towards  each  other  as  they  loan  thnfaf  MaalriciQr 
firom  tho  contact  of  the  surrounding  mediom. 

That  the  law  of  force  in  this  case  is,  aa  in  gravitation 
expressed  by  tho  inverse  sqiirre  of  the  distance,  was  satis- 
factorily demontilraied  by  (_A)u'otnh  by  means  of  his  torsioi, 
balance,  the  principle  of  w  hich  we  have  before  explained 
[Elasticity^  and  has  been  lately  confirmed  by  Mr.  Harris's 
anvsiiBenta  t  and  a  ramarkable  Curt  axiasa  fram  it,  namely, 
if  ma  aleetilsed  vlth-ball  A  be  plaoad  any  wheae  within  the 
concavity  of  a  spnerical  shell,  it  will  not  be  moved  in  any  di 
rection  by  the  repnlsion  of  the  electricity  on  the  surface  of 
the  .shell:  inr  ilit'  electricity  beln^r  then  uniformly  dis 
tributed,  tbe  iatcjisity  of  tbe  force  of  any  small  portion  DC 
is  at  its  extent,  or  proporticmal  to  the  square  of  the  are  D(X 
and  is  theraflva  deetroyed  fay  the  action  of  an  oppostta  por 
tien  ife,  cut  off  by  a  oonlcol  surface  having  A  as  vartet, 
and  DC  as  base;  for  DC*:  rfc' :  :  D  A* :  r  A«,  that  is,  what 
th«  portion  jjains  in  extent  it  lose*  in  its  distance  from  A. 
This  law  wm^r^t  dcmonstmted  hy  Newton  (Pnnrifia,  book 
12>;  and  it  was  afterwards  shown  by  other  analysts,  that  for 
no  other  law  offeree  but  that  statecl  could  the  same  mutud 
paatmction  of  (breas  acanr  (Laplnaa,  JMifeanyw  CtiMte 
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tom.  ...liv  2  ;  Murphy's i?/tfrtrici7y, iliap.  iii.) ;  and  Poisson, 
from  other  constderatioDs  which  we  shall  afterwards  notice, 
made  thi»  condition,  for  a  body  of  any  figure,  the  ground  of 
his  calcolaUon*  on  the  di^itribution  of  electricity  over  the 
•urfluiM  of  bodies. 

When  electricity  is  produced,  as  ftbov*  deaeribed,  and  a 
conductor  charged,  tf  tbo  condtMStof  bo  removed,  and  an- 
other comluftor  replace  it,  tliL>  latter  Will  berome  chargetl 
by  repeating  the  operation:  tlms  the  cylindLT  and  every 
substance  i»  an  inexhaustible  soiirce  of  electricity. 

We  have  supposed  the  cushion  by  which  the  cylinder  is 
rubbed  to  be  in  communication  with  the  ground  by  a  con- 
ductor ;  bat  if  two  aabataneea  both  iiolatad  be  electrised  by 
friction,  and  when  ae|wrated  the  eleetrieitiei  belonging  to 
each  sitrfiice  be  cxamineJ,  we  find  the  following  results: — 

Let  two  isolated  pith-halU  A  aixl  B,  as  befnrf,  be  i-lec- 
trise.i  bv  coininun  ^  .ii  i  m.  ,.11:1  one  itf  the  surfaces,  and  iwo 
other  balls  a  6  in  like  manner  electrised  by  tlie  other  sur- 
fooe. 

ThenwhenAiaprasentedtoBiOf  ato^rapulcion  takes 
igilaee  oa  before  deambed ;  but  when  A  n  prawntel  to  a,  or 

B  to  b,  tliey  will  attract  each  other  ;  and  if  A,  a  have  equal 
cJurges  from  the  dift'ereiit  surfaces  which  have  been  rubbed 
against  each  other  1  lIu  r,  vhcn  lontuci  takes  place  between 
A  and  a.  all  signs  of  duveloped  electhcily  will  depart  from 
each,  and  the  bodiea  will  take  their  natural  positions, 
neither  attiactinc  nor  lepelling  each  other;  but  it  A  has  a 
greater  deetrieai  eharge  than  a,  a  iurploa  <if  the  electricity 
of  A  will  remain,  and  will  be  partly  ooBUBumoaled  to  a 
when  a  consequent  repulsion  arises. 

The  same  resuit.s  would  occur  if  two  machines  were 
used,  in  one  of  which  the  cylinder  is  gla^  and  in  the  other 
resin  or  a  gutnniud  substance:  the  pith-ball  which  receives 
its  electricity  from  the  gbaa  cylinder  will  attract  that  which 
has  bMH  in  oommiinioatioii  with  the  other  machine. 

Hence  arise  the  terms  vUmmt  electricity  and  resinous 
electricity,  or,  as  they  are  now  more  usually  and  properly 
called,  positive  electricity  and  negative;  for  whatever  two 
substances  they  may  be  which  are  ruhyH>d  togellier  when 
electricity  is  produced,  it  will  be  foimd  positive  on  one  sub- 
stance, and  negative  on  the  other,  even  if  the  substances 
are  of  the  same  nature  ;  for  instance,  both  glass. 

The  pbenonMnoa  above  notieed  may  be  then  announced 
asftttews:  *Iilie  eleetridttes  mtitually  repel,  unlike  mu- 
tually attract ;'  and  the  law  of  force  between  particle  and 
particle  is  in  both  cases  the  inverse  square  of  the  diatance. 

Moreover,  we  ha\e  seen  that  the  addition  of  quantities  of 
unlike  electriciues  is  similar  to  the  addition  of  quantities 
with  w^ke  signs  in  algebra.:  when  equal  the  sum  is  aero, 
when  unequal  it  is  the  eateaai,  and  of  the  araw  mine  as 
the  greater  dtaige. 

Franklin's  theory  makes  only  one  electric  fluid  in  excess 
above  its  natural  state  in  bodies  positively  electrised,  and  in 
defect  in  those  said  to  be  negatively  electrised. 

Epinus,  and  most  of  the  contiaeutal  philosopiiers  after 
him,  suppose  two  distinct  electrical  fluids,  the  particles  of 
each  of  which  repel  those  of  the  same  kind,  bat  attract 
those  of  the  contrary,  and  iherelbN  the  opposite  electrici- 
ties alwavi  seek  combination  or  neutralization,  so  that  in 
natural  bodies  the  two  fluids  exist  in  equal  quantity,  by 
which  the  presence  uf  neither  is  indicated. 

Mosotti  haa  111  some  degre*;  revived  the  theory  of 
Franklin  in  his  memoir  ou  the  force-  w  hich  determine  the 
state  of  bodies.  We  adopt  at  present  the  theory  of  two  flu^s, 
out  all  the  phenomena  may  be  readily  etprameit  also  on 
Franklin's  theory. 

The  imsaure  of  the  eleetrieity  on  the  auirounding  me- 
liuo,  when  the  body  is  pi  rf,n  ilv  ci ml  1 -iing,  determines 
kha  dirertioa  of  the  motion  undex  ilie  induence  of  foreign 


electrised  or  non-electnsed  substances,  which,  by  rcnJennj^ 
this  pressure  unequal  on  the  different  paru  of  tbo  surface, 
produce  motion  by  the  uneuual  reaction  of  the  medium.  But 
napMfeetly  conducting  bodies  have  in  themselves  a  certain 
retentive  or  eoefeiv»1bne,and  the  eteottiaelpBrtidM,  instead 
of  then  freely  obeying  the  external  impressed  force  by  a  cor» 
responding  law  of  arraiigenieni  or  accumulation  amongst 
themselves,  communicate  the  forces  impressed  to  the  par- 
tides  of  matter  by  which  they  are  restrainaL  lu  trnticrfuci 
eooduetoca  the  force  is  partially  exercised  in  each  of  these 
ways.  The  cureumstanoea  of  the  motions  of  electrised  sub- 
stances therofiM*  vary  with  their  conducting  faculty. 

We  can  now  understand  the  mode  in  which  light  sub- 
stances are  attracted  to  a  stick  of  sealing-wax  which  has 
been  made  electrical  by  friction  :  the  electricity  of  the  wax 
is  in  this  ciisc  negative;  and  wheu  bi ought  near  a  small 
piece  of  i)aper,  which  i:>a  conductor,  it  acts  upon  the  neutral 
fluid  of  the  paper,  attracting  some  of  iu  positive  elecuicity  to 
the  side  next  it,  and  forcing  the  negative  to  the  fiuther  siu^ 
face,  which,  being  in  communication  with  the  ground  or  a 
conductor,  is  carried  off;  so  that  the  paper  is  thus  by  infbtmen 
made  positively  electrical,  which,  bem^;  of  a  contrary  kind 
lo  that  of  the  wax,  is  attracted  by  il,  and  ihcrefoiu  the 
paper  flies  to  the  wax.  and  lia^ing  touched  il  communi 
catcsiU  positive  electricity  to  it,  theitoy  neutrahzing  a 
portion  of  its  free  fluid ;  after  which  it  shares  a  part  of  the 
surplus  of  negative  eleetiici^  remaining  on  the  wax,  when 
it  is  of  eoune  repelled ;  and  if  it  become  neutral  by  again 
touching  the  ground,  and  the  electrical  force  has  suflTicient 
energy,  it  will  again  fly  to  the  wax.  and  the  !>auit3  results  w  ill 
be  lejieuted. 

When  a  body  is  of  an  irregular  figure,  and  is  electrised, 
the  electricity  of  its  surfiice  will  be  diflerently  accumulated 
at  the  diffititnt  narts,  pngecting  points  having  the  most,  and 
portions  of  sniali  eorvature  the  least  in  convex  soHbees ;  and 

it  is  a  inatheniatical  problein^of  considerable  difficulty  in 
some  cases  '  to  find  tbo  law^f  the  distribution  of  free  elec- 
tricity on  the  surlsce  of  a  perfectly  conducting  body  of  a 
given  form.*  The  datum  for  the  solution  is,  that  the  whole 
action  of  the  electric  envelope  on  any  point  interior  to  the 
body  is  sero:  we  have  shown  that  it  would  be  so  in  the  caso 
of  a  sphere  by  a  uniform  distribution  on  the  suiftce;  but 
in  other  bodies  this  distribution  cannot  be  uniform  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect.  The  next  case  in  the  order  of  stmpli- 
cily  IS  tlie  spheroid,  or  more  generally  iho  ellipsoid,  for  a 
spheroidal  shell,  bounded  by  two  similar  and  concentric 
spheroidical  surfaces,  and  attractinu;  by  the  law  of  the  in- 
verse square  of  the  distance,  will  exercise  no  action  on  an 
internal  point  ;  hence  the  aeeumulation  of  electricit)  c  u  tiie 
surface  of  a  spheroid  at  any  point  is  propottional  to  the 
normal  breadth  of  the  stratum  at  that  point,  which  it  may 
be  easily  proved  is  proportional  to  the  iK'rpendicular  draw  m 
from  the  centre  on  the  tangent  plane,  or  inversely  us  tlie 
diameter  parallel  lo  the  tangent  at  that  jKjiiit. 

Hence  we  see  why  tbo  accumulation  of  electricity  at 
points  is  so  great,  which  are  thcfafbn  part  of  the  armaUuw 
of  prime  eonduetflffs:  fix  if  we  conceive  the  axis  minor  o| 
an  ellipse  to  duninish  indefinitely,  while  the  axis  major  re- 
mains invariable,  the  breadth  of  the  spheroid  c;eneraled  w  ill 
be  correspondingly  dinuiiish«d  while  the  K  iigili  retuiuuslLc 
Kame,  and  ultimately  iC  will  appiuximale  to  the  form  of  a 
needle  pointed  at  the  extremities  of  its  axis  major,  the 
breadth  of  the  electricity  at  the  point  is  then  to  that  at  the 
middle  of  the  needle  as  the  length  of  the  needle  to  its  gn»t- 
e«t  breadth.  Now.  u  consequence  of  the  lawef  fbroe  being 
the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  wo  find  the  preasiuu 
agaiiisl  the  air  w  a*  the  square  of  the  accumulation,  and 
consequently  is  very  much  greater  at  either  extremity  of 
the  needle  than  at  or  towards  the  middle ;  and  therefore,  on 
being  overcharged,  the  electrical  spark  is  given  from  the 
extremity,  when  not  otherwise  determined  by  the  influence 
of  external  bodies. 

Moreover,  when  several  conducting  bodies,  some  or  all  of 
which  are  dectrised,  are  placed  near  each  other,  a  new  dis- 
tribution of  electricity  takes  place  on  their  surfaces,  caused 
by  the  decumpo;<ition  of  the  ueutral  fluid  of  each  by  the 
action  of  the  e.vtranuous  substances :  thus,  the  principle  for 
calculating  the  distribution  in  this  case  on  every  body  is  to 
suppose  it  such  that  the  total  action  on  any  point  within 
each  of  the  conductors  shall  be  zero ;  for  if  not,  the  neutral 
fluid  at  that  point  would  be  decomposed,  and  the  separated 
fluids  proceediiiij  to  the  surface  of  the  body  WL  iild  J;. .  '1  - 
distribution  Wnea  the  distribution  u  asc^rtajoed.  iheu  um 
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motiotu  of  the  bodies  may  be  ealoulated  according  to  the 
laws  of  dyiuunies,  the  prewura  ^fuost  the  surrouncUng  tue- 
Aumbeiog  as  the  aquanof  tlw  Moamulation. 

Two  ^MTM  placed  m  eontact  and  elaetniad  vUl  have 
tbe  point  of  contact  neutraL  This  molt  of  theory  (founded 
on  the  principles  above  delailedx  Mrilhmanv  rs.  li  i  b<Jen 
fully  confirmed  by  exper  nient-  Those  who  vitsli  to  follow 
ap  the  Tn&tbemaUvHil  principle  here  noticed,  may  see  Pois- 
ion'A  Memoir*  on  hheiridtu  (Mimoiret  de  rjtutituth  and 
an  Engliih  treatiao  wpnmj  90.  Hut  aul^eet  by  Ifr.  ICiir- 
phyof  Cambridge. 

rfhm  atoetricity  is  genaratod  hy  die  fHetkn  of  two  sub- 
stances, one  acquires  positive,  tbe  other  negative  electri- 
city, but  it  is  dtmcult  to  judge  d  priori,  from  the  nature  of 
the  substances  employed,  the  characlerof  the  electricity  which 
each  will  take ;  and  though  most  treatises contotn  tables  of 
substances  in  which aaeh  is  positive  to  that  which  precedes 
and  nanuv*  to  the  wninewliwn,  jtt  the  natiue  of  dia  elac 
tricitj  BSD  liable  to  altmtioDt  flrom  vorjr  mianite  dreum- 
stances  of  the  friction,  that  it  is  better,  even  in  each  case,  to 
try  direct  experiment.  The  friction  produced  by  liqmds  also 
[  r  li  i  i  s  alectriciiy,  the  electric  light,  when  a  barometer 
veil  freed  from  air  is  first  filled  with  mercury,  having  been 
remarked  from  the  aadieet  dates  of  tbe  use  of  that  in- 
strument; aod  vhaik  aounent  of  air  is  direatad  igainst  a 
plata  of  giua  the  lattar  wUI  acquire  poaitire  deetrieitr,  and 
therefore  the  air  negative,  and  the  rapid  agitation  of  a  piece 
of  silk  in  the  air  commuuii  atcs  to  the  latter  positive  elec- 
tricity while  the  silk  acquires  ne>^ative. 

The  difference  of  temperature  of  a  substanco  often  deter- 
mines the  species  of  electricity  it  acquires  by  friction.  Gene- 
lallj  an  increase  of  tempafStnre  disposes  to  nogativaelastzt« 
tityt  and  polish  or  smnothneas  to  positive ;  prasaoio  on 
many  crystaU  will  produce  opposite  electricities,  as  will  also 
heat  (as  in  tourraaline),  and  even  tbe  slight  adherence  which 
a  piece  of  claie  I  uitTi  la  would  have  to  an  isolated  metallic 
plate  which  it  covers  is  sutticient  to  give  the  plate  negative 
electricity,  which  is  ilio  mure  remarkable  from  the  fact  that 
the  friction  orthe  two  wuuld  have  mada  the  lalfetanagatiTO 
and  the  plate  positive. 

M otaovar,  botb  tha  doetridties  are  produced  in  most  of'' 
tbe  ehemied  oom|Ma{ttons  and  decompositions,  ui  the  sud- 
den fracture  of  substancc^i,  in  evaporations,  &c. ;  and  the 
bifber  couches  of  tbe  air  are  in  a  state  of  positive  electricity 
when  unoccupied  by  cloudi»  vhioh  ait  wniid  ittdilhiNntfy 
charged  with  either. 

Whan  a  body  is  positively  eleotriaad*  we  can  procure  tbe 
nagatiTO  alaetrisation  of  another  aonditcOog  aubatanoe  by 
tbe  infliunoe  of  the  fcrraer  on  the  neutral  eleelricity  of  tbe 
fttttr.  Let  the  c"nf1i;rrur  be  placed  in  the  vicinity  oftlieiii- 
Uuciacing  body,  out  not  so  close  as  to  receive  any  posilne 
electricity  by  sparks  or  other  direct  communication.  The 
natural  electricities  of  the  conductor  will  be  then  separated 
Dy  the  influence  of  the  positively  electrised  body,  towards 
which  the  negative  elaetdot^  must  be  attmrlad  and  the 
positive  repelled ;  the  part  of  the  eonduetor  nearest  the  in- 
flucnciii.^  body  must  therefore  bo  covered  with  nej,'alive  elec- 
tricity, and  that  more  remote  with  positive.  If  now  this 
t  nd  of  the  <  ril.intor  be  made  to  communicate  witli  the 
ground,  the  |H>siiive  electricity  wiU  escape  into  this  great 
reservoir,  ana  moreover  sufficient  negative  electricity  will 
be  communicated  from  the  ground  to  the  oDndmctor  to  ren- 
der the  pointof  cuntaetiMntat:tfau8theeondttotoraeqttir«8 
a  double  change  of  negative  electricity,  and  when  isolated 
wiD  be  found  negatively  electrised  after  it  has  been  rwrnoved 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  isolating  body. 

The  effects  of  tntiuence,  su  ubove  described,  may  be  ouitily 
observed  in  the  following  manner:  Place  a  long  and  nanow 
isolated  conducting  cylinder  before  a  body  strongly  elec- 
triiedi  and  from  different  equi-distant  points  of  tbe  cylin- 
der Mi^nd  pairs  of  pitb-balls  by  cotton  threads,  which 
wiD  aequire  the  doetridties  of  the  partsof  the  cylinder  with 
which  they  are  connected.  We  shall  obi-erve  a  considerable 
diver^nco  in  the  patr  susjwiided  iu  arc.-<t  the  iiilluencMm 
body,  because  tlmy  are  strongly  charged  with  an  electricity 
of  a  contrary  natiii*  to  that  of  the  bodv:  going  along  the 
cylinder,  tbe  divergence  diminishes,  and  at  a  point  not  as 
remote  as  the  middle  of  the  cfltn/l(>r  there  wul  be  no  di- 
vergence. B<)yond  this  neutral  line  the  cyiinaLnr  baa  an  deo* 
tricity  of  the^ame  kind  as  the  influencing  body,  increasing 
in  intensity  towards  its  fkrtbest  extremity,  and  therefore  tbe 
strings  commence  to  diverge  more  and  more  as  we  approach 
that  end.  In  makintr  this  experiment  a  single  pair  of  pith- 
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balls  moved  along  the  cylinder  will  be  sulTidunt  if  wo 
secure  them  from  i  lie  direct  intlueuce  of  the  body  by  a  pieca 
of  glas-s  interposed  near  them. 

Tliia  i»  the  diraot  influanoo  tbe  etocinaed  body  has  on  m 
neutral  body,  but  tbe  neutral  body  most  again  te-aot  on 
the  original  body,  sensibly  decomposing  its  electricity  if  it 
be  a  conductor ;  and  thus  tbe  true  arrangement  of  the  elec- 
tricity, in  two  surfbces  influencing  each  uiher,  allhuugh 
instantaneously  effected,  may  be  retruded  as  the  final  effect 
of  a  succession  of  direct  and  reflected  influences  between  the 
bodies.  This  prindplo  haa  bean  shown  by  Mr.  If  undiy  mar 
terially  to  fadlitata  tb*  aotoal  cakubtlon  of  tbe  oistribn- 
tion  of  eleoiridqr  oo  two  etocBiied  auxfhsaa  in  pwsaaae  of 

each  other. 

I'he  effect  of  the  influence  of  a  near  electrised  cloud  has 
been  felt  by  several  persons;  among  others  by  the  writer;  and 
in  many  cases  fatal  results  have  fimowed.  not  from  the  direct 
disobargo  of  tbe  eleotiioiqroi;  it  is  oalled,  the  Uchtntub 
but  from  the  sudden  reunion  of  <he  eleetridtiee  aflndi  had 
Wen  S4'parated  by  iiiflacncc,  and  which,  upon  the  discharge 
of  the  cloud,  is  effected  by  mKius  of  a  corre.-ponding  electric 
chartjo  brought  through  the  body  flroni  the  ground. 

From  the  power  of  separation  of  the  neutral  Huid  in 
bodies  at  adnrtanoa  wbicb  is  exercised  by  electricity,  an 
9UJ  maani  bv  presented  itself  by  wbkh  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  elootncity  may  be  eolMStad  upon  aonnducting 
plate  than  that  which  could  be  directly  communicated  by  a 
conductor.  Wo  shall  tliorefi>ro  now  endeavour  to  explain  the 
principle  of  the  condenser,  which  we  think  very  inaccurately 
stated  in  Biot's  Ph/tique,  in  which  the  suhjci  t  of  electricity 
is  treated,  generally  speaking,  in  a  very  luminous  manner. 

The  following  investigation  the  author  of  tliis  article  gives, 
on  Ui  own  re^oasibifity,  with  the  desire  of  [facing  the 
poiMv  of  tbo  Mndamar  onila  tnia  b«ria  *-> 

h 


O 


I) 

Suppose  two  equal  conducting  platas,  of  wbicb  the 
axes  are  AB,  CD,  to  communicate  reneotivdT  at  A  and  1> 
with  known  sotirces  of  electricity,  and  have  weir  opposite 
faces  B,C  near  to  each  other  ana  parallel,  the  whole  being 
surrounded  by  a  non-conductins^  medium,  the  known  sources 
of  electricity  communicate  quantities  E,  E' of  eleclru  il  y  to 
tbe  bases B>D,  and  the  mutual  influences  of  tiie  .^stim  ge 
nemtA  Olber  quantities  X,  X'  on  the  second  bases  B,  C, 
tbeso  quantities  are  depaiwiMkt  on  S.  E,  on  AB,  CD,  which 
fbr  simplicity  we  shall  suppose  both  equal  to  e,  and  oO  the 
mutual  distance  n.C  rf  the  plntw,  wh:r!i  wr  hall  0kU  tU 
Our  problem  is  to  find  X  atui  X'  from  lliese  liaia. 

Consider  the  tiial  action  on  a  point  ^,  taiien  any  where 
within  the  fir-t  plate  and  on  its  axis;  this  must  be  equal 
to  zero,  m  order  that  the  neutral  eiectrioity  at  tbat  point 
may  not  be  iWtlier  decouipoaed.  Lot  f  Bajr. 

Tbe  action  arising  from  the  Wso  A  and  tbe  adjoining 
portion  of  the  sides  of  tbe  plate  included  between  A  and  a 
parallel  drawn  tlirough  Pis  E/"(c— «);  the  fjrm  of  the 
f  1^1  uun /is  unknown,  since  it  depends  on  the  law  of  ihe 
distribution  of  tbe  fluid  at  the  different  parts  of  the  base 
and  sides. 

Similarly!  the  aciiott  arising  fi«n  the  base  B  «  X/  Or) 

  C=X'/(a+*> 

  D  -  Y.'j\a-k-c-¥M). 

Our  first  equation  of  condition  must  therefore  be— 
X/(«)+X'/<a+jf)-E/(«-jf)  t-B'/(a+o+«)«o. .  .<!); 

and  if  we  con  ^i  lcr  in  precisely  the  ^a  rnc-  A  ay  (he  cquilibi  I'um 
of  a  point  Q  wnlnn  the  second  plutii  and  lu  its  3■^ls,  we  ob- 
tain (putting  C  Q=«') — 

XW)-!- X/Co-i-a';-B'/(i:-jr'>H  B/(o +c+*')-o««tf>. 
The  oquatioiis  (1)  and  m  must  bold  tmo  ft»  all  mlnsi  of 

*  uiid  x"  between  o  and  c,  and  thcv  -crvo  to  deliailiBt  tbs 
form  of  the  ftuictton  and  tbe  values  of  X,  X'. 

If  the  bases  were  inllnitei/(4r)  wwRld  b«  eonttHl.  (Am* 
otpto,  book  zir.) 

yoL.ix.-iz 
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ifaw/(«)-/(o)+/  to) .  z-\-/"(o} .  r-: +&e.  by  HMmip 

t  Ml 

luVllMonBi*  ^(•)|l+«^|iieiid/; 

ttt  iiit,Miil  pat^  fcnihtMgiMnt,hmMd«f         e  is 

introduced  for  homof^uneity. 

We  may  observe  mat  n  ia  necessarily  a  very  small  frac- 

'  c 

tion  in  thr  n^riial  case;  for  it  depends  on  ^,  R  being  tlie 

linear  dimensioa  of  the  bosst  ^nd  it  VKiii«hes  wben  R  is 
infinite. 

The  ■quatioM  nay  \m  Una  wniiriiltod  j  and  diTi4iPg  them 
c 

Henoe,  by  subtraction  and  dividing  by  ~,  ir?  vbtain— 

.(5). 

Slum  y  may  bo  positive,  negative,  or  laro,  and  yet  thia 
«i|iiniioB  almji  trm.  we  mmt  have  tepanldy— 

X'-X=(E-E0(l+^+V')l....W 

X'+X--(B+B')  )....(7) 

It  will  be  useful  to  make  a  few  remarks  before  proceed- 
ing further.  The  expression  which  we  have  put  for  the 
action  of  the  plane  C  un  P  in  cquaiiua  (3)  is  in  reality  the 
•etion  aot  only  of  tliat  pfauM  but  abo  «f  tha  aide  of  the 
prism  or  cylinder,  of  which  the  base  is  C  and  altitada  C  P ; 
and  a  similar  remark  applies  to  the  action  of  the  plane  D ; 
therefore  the  total  actiun  i;iveii  in  that  ecjualion  is  too  (;reat 
by  twice  the  actum  of  lie  ^  !  •  i  f  the  prism  or  cylinder  iu- 
daded  between  tlie  plates  B  and  O.  For  the  same  reasons 
«•  have  a  like  excess  in  the  equation  (4);  wbctlfbrewe 
haw  ittbtiacted  theae  aqnatioiM,  wben  that  tmm  dis- 
appcan  ;  whanaik  if  m  tad  added  thenit  m  ernir  wouM 
arise,  stull  with  reipeet  t»  X  and  X',  hut  eaapanible  to 
E+E'. 

Als/j,  fin)m  equation  (7),  Vu-  n];p:iriit  fs  would  be  dis- 
charged by  makini'  thp  two  plates  communicate. 

In  the  actual  c  !  <'  lie  lower  phoe  eomnunietlM  irith 
Ihe  IDVund;  therefuro  E'«o. 

Adding  aoir  the  two  equatioDB,  w« 

and  subtracting— 


« ii  a  wrf  eMail  quantity  and  oMatiTe,  sinee  the  attractive 
ftree  dimiaiihee  ae  the  point  aetedon  heeomee  more  remote. 
Henc  e  X  is      gnat  and  poeiittve  cempared  with  B»  and 

it  fiillowa — 

Fir*t,  that  the  greater  the  extent  of  the  plates,  the  less 
n  will  be.  being  zero  when  that  extent  is  lofioite;  there- 
fore the  power  of  the  condenser  ta  toereaiad  hjr  tbt  nUnt 
of  the  aarfteee  being  enleined. 

fiwnd,  that  awrtlicr  eooica  of  faierease  of  the  condensing 
power  u  the  diminution  of  a,  the  >(  n  '  occupied  by  the 
non  coiidiiotiiig  medium  inlerposeti  beiween  the  parallel 
I '111  lu'  ting  plates. 

The>e  rasuhs  are  perfectly  aeoordant  with  experience. 

In  practice,  the  conducting  plates  an.  coiwrnUv  separated 
by  a  plate  of  glaas  or  a  cover  of  varnish,  the  latter  being 
tued  when  the  ehotried  charge  is  feeble :  for  the  attractive 
Ibrees  of  the  two  opposite  electricittos  X,  X'  would  be  too 
powerful  for  sudi  an  obataole  if  E  were  great,  and  the  elec- 


tricities would  penetrate  it,  and  unite ;  but  in  cliemirnl 
operations,  where  the  electricity  developed  ia  of  weak  ten- 
sion, the  diminution  of  a  is  of  great  advantaj;e,  the  quantity 
of  electricity  acquired  by  the  plates  becommg  very  sensible 
to  the  electrometer.  [SLaCtnaKKTSR.] 

The  Leyden  Jar  i»  an  iattranent  Ibonded  on  these  prin- 
ciples. A  glass  bottle  fa  eoated  witfdn  and  without  with  tin- 
foil. The  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine  communicates 
with  the  foil  on  the  inside  by  means  of  a  metallic*  rhain, 
while  the  outside  is  in  communication  with  the  ground. 
The  opposite  electricities  are  therefore  accumulated  on  the 
internal  and  external  sidm  of  the  glass ;  henoe  a  flash  and 
a  powerAil  shoek  ia  praduoed*  when  the  two  fluids  eombiae^ 
by  touching  the  outiide  Ml  vtth  «ae  band,  irltfle  the  eon- 
ductor  ur  chain  flflnnminicatiag  wtth  (he  indde  it  (t^uelied 

by  the  other. 

It  was  oicertained  by  Cbvendish  that  the  quantify  if 
electricity  produced  in  the  Leyden  jar,  with  given  surfaces, 
was  inversely  ynportional  to  the  breadth  of  the  glas^ ;  thii 
completely  OMre^otida  with  the  laeulta  whioh  we  hnvn 
above  obtained  by  theoretleal  eonsldenrtioni. 

There  '^rrm'^  little  fliubt,  fW>m  the  experitncfitg  of  Wo! 
loston,  thai  much  of  ihe  electricity  produced  by  the  coniini'n 
machine  is  attributable  to  chemical  action ;  for  the  b.>l 
amalgam  tt>  use  with  the  rubber  ia  that  which  oudixes 
most  readily,  aneh  as  tin  and  tine  and  scarcely  any  quantity 
of  eleotridty  fajproduoed  i£  by  the  nature  of  tbe  amalgam, 
there  it  no  eensfbte  oxfdatloii,  or  if  ettveleiie  the  appa- 
ratus in  a  Die<lium  which  will  not  communicate  oxygen, 
as  carbonic  acid  a;as.  As  the  quantity  taken  by  the  con- 
ductors is  proportional,  ccrtertM  faribut,  to  tlieir  svirfeces,  it 
is  usual  to  empby  several  narrow  cvlindrical  conductors 
placed  parallel  to  each  other;  the  total  surface  in  this  ca^ie 
being  the  same  as  that  of  a  single  qrltoder  of  the  same 
len^h,  and  of  vhidi  the  radius  would  be  the  smn  of  «n 
their  ladiL 

The  electropborus  is  founded  on  a  principle  nearly  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  condenser  ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  the  non- 
inolatetl  body  which  acquires  electricity  by  the  influence  of 
that  which  l^  isolalt?d. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  nun-conducting  plates 
employed  li  the  condenser  and  Leyden  jar  have  a  Oflnain 
retentive  pover  on  the  eleetrkitj,  and  whieh  is  of  the  same 
origin  as  its  nob-eondnettng  (beulty:  Iwneelt  w3f  happen 
generally  in  experiments  tnat  the  whole  of  the  electricity 
will  nut  be  discharged  at  once,  when  the  opposite  electri- 
cities of  til'  I'A  i!  plates  are  made  to  communicate  by  a  con- 
ductor, and  frequently  not  after  several  repetitions. 

The  same  pnnciple  of  the  separation  of  the  neutral  elae^ 
trieitar  of  remote  bodies  1^  influence  is  only  varied  in  tbe 
numDerof  eleetrlcal  maehines  whieh  have  been  at  dMbrent 
times  constructed,  such  as  electrical  battcritis,  cloctric.i! 
piles,  &c.  The  coiMtruction  of  such  apparatus  Ls  cou- 
tinually  varying,  as  frequently  from  caprice  as  from  expe- 
rience. I'bose  which  are  most  commonly  employed  in  la- 
boratories will  be  found  (by  such  as  cannot  actually  see 
them)  desehbed  in  most  popular  treattses  on  electiidtjr. 

In  the  best  eondaeten  experiments  there  will  be  •  k«s 
of  electricity,  arising  cither  from  the  hj'grometrtc  stale  <  f 
the  atmosphere  or  the  imperfect  insulation  of  ihe  sup- 
porters employed.  When,  for  instance,  the  moist  particles 
of  vapour  floating  in  the  air  come  in  contact  with  the  con- 
ductor of  an  electrical  machine,  they  acquire  by  their  own 
conducting  power  aHnall  portion  of  ine  eMctrieiOrdevdoped 
in  the  conductor;  being  similaiiy  elecliiied  they  ate 
repelled ;  and  new  particles  of  moisture  arising,  repeat  the 
same  process  of  exhaustion,  each  tiny  robber  carrying 
awav  as  much  electricitv.  m  t  s  it  can  hold,  but  as  it  ma. 
hold  without  being  itself  held.  The  quantity  thus  lost  in  a 
small  given  time  is  proporiional  to  the  whole  charge,  and 
therefore  the  latter  must  diminish  in  a  geotnetrioal  prc- 
gre&  lun  when  the  time  increases  in  arithOBetfaeL 

For  atmospherie  electricity,  see  MKnOMUWV. 

The  eleetncal  light  produced  in  a  discharge,  whether  fn 
an  artificial  vacuum,  in  air,  or  in  water,  whicS  i.s  stiscepfible 
of  decomposition  by  th"  prism,  and  v«.]es  its  tint  witli  tbe 
substances  between  which  it  is  di.-charged.  ha.-  been  a  sub- 
ject of  controversy  an'-^'K  physical  philosophers;  but  the 
opinion  mo.,t  generally  received  ia,  that  it  is  the  effect  of 
tue  compression  of  the  traversed  mediufflf  which,  under 
such  cireumstancea,  would  give  out  li^t  and  hett.  Mr. 
Wheatstone  has  recently  exhibited  some  itifninti:^  r~^-,  - 
menia  to  shov  the  velocity  of  the  electric  fluid,  an  accouai 
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•f  whickiaay  be  seen  in  a  paper  commur.u  a(c  ]  to  the  Royal 
Society,  Ii«  iiuujeuto  vttlocity  ha»  be«o  deraonsurated  ^ong 
since  by  the  insUntcniMUtneM  of  its  arrival  at  diflerant 
{>art«  of  long  loetaiUc  tubes,  or  a  wriec  of  tbem,  such  as  are 
used  in  pipe»  for  conducting  gag.  The  chemical  imd  other 
•fbots  of  elMUictty  viU  m  Ibmid  tmdar  tbeir  impe* 
heads. 

(Bioi's  Phytique,  tnino  ii. ;  Pouillet.  Kl'mem de  Phym'que ; 
Murphy'a  BlactrioUy;  Pap«rB  by  Mr-  8uov  Harris  in  ilut 

&c.) 

ELECTRICITY,  LATENT.  [Molbctilaiutt.] 
ELECXaiCiTY.  MmMeal  apotiaUton  qf.  A  supposed 
analog;  betnven  «1eetricity  oud  the  nernras  power  has  led 
to  the  eraploytnetit  of  this  »i;ent,  particularly  in  diseases 
oonn«ctMi  with  defective  nervous  onert;y,  and  bIho  in  cases 
of  dcftK-tive  secretion,  perhaps  orignialing  in  a  similar  cauto. 
The  intiueiu**  of  electrioity  on  the  human  system  difi'ers 
murh  acoording  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied,  the 
Xuofflh  at  tiOM  lurtog  whioh  it  ia  aootiaiied.  and  th«  tiwiaa 
of  tntandty.  It  alio  diflbrt  iti  Ita  aetmn  aemrdini;  at  tt  it 
abstracted  from,  or  communicated  to,  the  individual.  When 
appliefl  in  a  niudero:e  degree  of  ititeiiisity,  it  occasions  an 
increase  of  nervouH  ai-tidii.  of  fcvuiiihility  nnd  irritnbilii). 
laoiv  vigorous  eurculation  of  the  blood,  augmented  \«ai'mtii, 
and  secretion,  eapeotally  cutaneous  transptiatiuu :  even  the 
«athaJatioii  of  i^aiita  it  muah  iaennNd  by  elaotricity.  Whan 
ttw  eleeirie  itrfndplo  ia  miNrv  intaoM^  all  theao  aetioiii 
hfightinid,  often  to  a  painful  dej^ee;  while  snrh  a  degree 
of  cuncentration  as  occurs  during  certain  atmospheric 
changes  can  occasion  instant  death.  Death  occasioned  by 
tiiis  mean*  is  always  followed  by  rapid  deoompoidtioa  of 
the  body.  The  dibeosed  states  in  which  dtatlMtf  faai  iMen 
bvatd  matt  oaoAU  aie-^io  asohyxis,  from  any  eaiua  (axeapt 
Mgaaie  diaeaioaf  tha  baait),  out  particularly  fWini  pTpmiure 
to  irrespirttble  gases;  in  certain  asthmatic  disca-es ;  and 
dyspepsia,  dc|>enclent  oa  irrou;uiar  or  defcciive  supply  of 
nervous  energy  to  the  lungs  and  stomnch.  It  is  however 
much  inferior  to  galvanism  as  a  rcine<lial  agent  in  these 
diseases.  (Wilson  Philip  on  the  Vital  FuncUms.)  In 
local  paralytic  affi»ctu>ii%  whan  of  a  obronia  eharaetar, 
decthcity.  duly  perMverod  widulwibaenfeuBilvwyUBaAiii 
in  a  case  of  ay»nhagia,  from  paralysis  of  the  oesophagus, 
the  patient  could  only  swallow  when  placed  on  a  seat 
resting  on  nonconduclors  and  electritiod.  In  dt-afne^a  and 
loss  of  sight,  when  direeted  by  a  otmpetenl  judge,  it  has 
restored  the  ISinotions  of  seeing  and  hearing.  Lastly,  in 
defcctivo  secretion,  especially  amenorrhcea,  it  has  proved 
of  service. 

SLBCTRO-OHEHISTRY.  The  afliMto  of  electricity, 
whethar  prodnead  by  the  common  eleetrieal  machine  or  the 
gal vauie  apparatus,  whtn  applied  to  substances  wiih  Kutti- 
nent  intensity,  are  reco|;ni2«Ml  in  their  composition  or  de- 
composition, their  fu->ion.  phosphorescence,  kc.;  this  class 
of  phenomena  have  been  auaeosidvely  tnvesti<;ated  by 
Franklin,  Priestley.  Cavendiahi  Wolla^iiun.  Cuthbertson, 
Davy,  Van  Marumi  Gay-Luaaac,  and  Tbenard,  Becquerel, 
Faiaday,  &c,,  and  form  an  important  brand  of  aeience 
dokeiy  connected  with  the  natuw  of  chMnicil  ifflnitiM,  and 
calle<i  electro-chemistry. 

Though  ihc  decomposition  of  water  by  common  electri- 
city was  effected  before  Wollaituii,  yet  the  remarkable 
tiiapllflaitions  which  this  celebrated  man  inltoduced  mto 
flve^  idkomtcal  80li{}eet  with  which  ha  waieonnaetad  a«< 
«ompamed  hia  aleetro-ebeinical  raMuohaa,  «•  aball  flMina* 
lore  confine  ourselves  to  the  dSMiliplion  of  tho  mode  lie 
adopted  to  flec^irooo^  water. 

Finely-pointed  mres  of  gold  or  platina  are  intruductf<l 
into  capillary  tubt^  the  glass  is  then  heated  by  a  lamp 
until  it  becomes  soA  and  completely  covers  the  metal,  the 
vnoovarad  part  of  the  win.'  is  then  cut  off  with  a  aharp 
iMnuMBl.  or  «lw  the  gla.is  may  be  ground  away  antil  fte 
very  point  of  the  wire  commences  to  project;  sometimes 
the  piatina  is  first  silvered,  and  when  tke  uncovered  part 
ha.<  Invn  cut  away,  the  whole  is  plunged  in  nitric  acid, 
vhich  diaaolvoK  ilio  silver  envelope,  leaving  only  a  very  flue 
^iiit  of  platina. 

Two  wiraa  thus  poepuod  ar«  placed  in  a  vosaol  contMnnig  , 
mer, tanging  the  metalHe  poinu  very  cio«c  to  each  other; 
tee  win  ia  now  aat  lit  aommunication  with  the  nound.  the 
other  with  one  of  the  (iondtwtors  of  an  eleelticd  machine ; 
b1  n  ti  e  ele<?tricity  of  the  machine  is  e%'olv«d.  a  scries  of 
i^ks  passes  through  the  water  between  the  metallio 


points,  the  water  becomes  docorarcwwl  into  iu  constituent 
gases  at  the  points  of  the  wires,  and  being  coUeoted  in  glasa 
veasels  filled  with  water,  thay  are  found  in  tha  ratio  of  2  to 
1  in  volunob  which  is  tha  known  iMwooctiou  of  hydniicMi 
and  oxygen  aomhined  to  form  water  t  the  •nor  the  walalHo 
points,  the  greater  will  be  this  deoompositbn ;  soma  of  ihoee 
used  by  Wollaston  were  of  only  the  160Ulh  of  an  ineh  in 
diameter. 

The  decomposition  of  {ether,  alcohol,  oiU,  &ic^  liavealio 
been  effectt'd  in  nearly  a  similar  manner,  by  the  electhcal 
spark,  and  the  correct  proportions  of  the  ooaitituent  gaaaa 
have  invariably  been  obtained ;  the  oxvgen  in  aneb  caaea 
i«  always  found  at  the  negative  pole,  an^  the  same  result  is 
obtained  if  we  use  only  a  sinsle  wire,  and  do  not  insulate 
the  vessel  containing  the  tluid  opmied  on. 

In  metaUifl  solutionis  the  prefsipitate  on  the  eleottiaed 
wire  hhowii  visibly  the  decompouition  ;  thuH  in  a  solution  of 
copper,  if  w«  employ  a  silver  wire,  proiecied  by  an  envelope 
of  Mtaling-wax.  when  tilt  eleotiical  discharge  it  roainunk* 
eased  wo  And  the  wpper  |iiMi|Mlaled  on  the  nefative  wire. 

When  solid  Mihatmfea  aie  indoeed  in  tubet  of  glaaa, 
such  as  the  oxides  of  gold,  tin,  &.c.,  and  'i  sf  r  jjig  electrical 
discharu'u  passed  tbrougii  them,  a  similar  ducomposilion 
I  1  M  plooi^  tbepFodueti  being  dBpeaitnd  on  (be  lideaof 

i  the  c'uas. 

When  a  gaekHuMtobe  daeomposed,  a  glass  vessel  is 
fiUod  with  mrooiy,  nnd  tbe  viiea  intraducM;  the  vessel 
is  then  invevted  in  a  resewoir  of  merewy,  and  tha  vacuum 

-lulTiciently  filled  with  the  gas  that  the  wire  points  project 
above  the  surface  of  the  merrury :  the  dischnrfire  is  then 
ottected,  and  the  rer|uin  rl  iocomposilion  is  produced. 

i£xamp/tf,^8ulphuretted  hydixigen.  Hydrogen  is  dis- 
engaged, the  nil^nr  dapoaltM,  md  the  ^nnu  remnina 
unaltered. 

CoBTaraely,  the  eowtwaitnHl  of  aomponnd  bodiea  ftom 

their  elements  in  many  cases  is  effected  hy  the  electrical 
spark,  two  volumes  of  hydrogen,  and  one  of  oxyi'.  n  iras 
being  introduced  into  a  stout  gi  isi  i  .ilse  fdled  with  mer- 
cury, and  an  electrical  spark  pai>sed  through  them  by 
means  of  the  wires,  water  is  formed,  accompanied  with  a 
loud  detonation,  and  the  liaing  of  tho  mercury  in  the  tuba 
in  eonsequence  of  the  diminution  of  volvmok  The  Inslni- 
menta  used  fur  the  oomboation  of  gas  are  called  eudio- 
meters, the  principle  of  their  oonstruetton,  particularly  that 
of  Mitocborlisch.  is  particularly  simple;  the  object  being 
generally  to  measure  the  quantity  of  oxyi^en  contained  in 
airs. 

The  electrical  spark  will  re-light  a  candle  which  has  been 
just  blown  out  by  the  carburetted  hydn^n  of  the  smoke 
with  the  osygen  w  the  air,  which  are  then  eaiily  inHamed. 

When  eleetrieal  iparka  are  transmitted  inee«antf  y  through 
a  small  given  portion  of  atmospberie  air.  its  volume  beromeg 
compressed,  and  nitric  acid  formed.  iPhil.  Trans.,  vol.  7j.) 

B)  addinif  oxygen,  wo  can  (Un  oiiH"isr  i2;aRcous  bodies  div 
rotmns  of  tlie  spark)  which  contain  h^  drogen :  however,  it 
has  been  found  that  there  ia  a  limit  m  such  mixtures,  be> 
yond  whieh  the  hunung  will  no  kngar  take  plaoe,  AtaU* 
of  Umm  liaili  fegtMnlf  Ttantr. 

Kiime^  or  Uie  k<^>-  t'rodueta. 

Deuto-caibonate  of  hydrogen    Cui bo u  and  hydrogen;  vo- 
lume of  hyvogen  double 
Olefeaut  gas      •      •       ,   Carbon  and  hydrogen 
Gaa amaoniacal    •      •   •  Hvdragen  and  ante}  to* 

lume  doubled 

Pboq^honttad  bydngon    '  .   Phosphorus  precipitated; 

v::!umi-'  nf  hydnigmi  ur« 

Carbonic  acid  gas    .       .    .   Imprrtfci  florr.Ti'.iiO'-'tion 
Uydro-chlortc  acid  gaa  .      «    Hydrogen    and  chlorine 

(Henry) 

Axote-protoKide    «  *   •      .  Oxygen  and  aaoto 
Nitrous  gaa    .      .      .      Nitoie  aeid  and  aioto 

A  species  of  phosphorescence  is  produced  in  different 
bodies  by  subjocting  (hem  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  clec* 
trical  machine.  Ca^areous  spar,  carbonate  of  bur)  le^,  Der- 
hyahice  hitumen,  &&  become  tuminoua  hy  the  shock,  whis 
other  anhatanoes  give  grmt  sparks,  and  do  not  beoome  lumi- 
nous, ns  mica,  dry  peat,  plumbago,  &c. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  electro-chemical  effecw  of  (lie 
voltaic  pile.  In  gem  ral.  if  two  rods  of  platina  in  coininu- 
nication  with  the  poles  of  a  TOluic  battery  bo  immersed  in 
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•  saline  solution, it  will  cause  a  separation  of  its  constituent  ' 
puts;  when  the  current  parses  through  solutionB  of  neu-  [ 
tral  salt,  idlouritl  witii  vi  jjeiiibln'  blues,  the  part  of  ihe 
liquid  at  the  nogativs  pole  u  green,  at  the  po«itive,  red. 

When  tbe  tnuM  COOtilM  ft  tolntion  of  a  metallie  salt,  as 
of  nnob  lead,  or  aapftr,  th»  nigative  wii«  icoaivM  a  coating 
of  the  partieiikr  nMal ;  anil  in  tbe  general  daetHMhaniBU 
decompositions,  oxygen  and  the  oxides  are  found  at  the  posi- 
tive pule,  hydro^n  and  the  bases  at  the  nefsative.  Bodies 
thus  susceptible  of  derotn  posit  ion  by  the  pile  have  been 
lately  distinguished  by  the  term  elecuolytii^diX^crpof  Xvm): 
thus  hydro-chloric  acid,  water,  &c.  are  electrolytes :  borie 
aoid  is  not  such ;  substances  are  said  to  be  eleotrolysable 
when  capable  of  beine  thus  denompoied.  Tlue*t«niiab«M 
been  introduced  by  llr.  Farady. 

This  is  the  place  to  notice  the  decomposition  of  the  alealii 
by  means  of  a  powerful  galTanio  battery.  Tl.r  se  substances, 
had  been  previously  tak^n  as  simple  or  clemeiuary,  but  upon 
being  introduced  into  the  circuit  of  the  batteiy.  at  the  posi- 
tive pole  oxygen  was  disengaged,  wlnle  at  the  ne^tive  pole 
WW  DUitd  toe  metallie  1mm  «f  the  alcali,  as  sodium  or  po- 
tawbim,  Meofittiif  i»  Urn  naMffO  of  tbe  akali  employed ; 
time  lahitHMai  bom  at  the  tamparature  of  the  air,  in 
fiOCygen  or  air,  and  vmemtu  capable  of  bein;?  infhmed  in 
water.  To  preserve  them  therefore  fttim  the  contact  of  tbe 
air,  Si-abc:ck  adopted  a  process  by  which  they  are  made  to 
combine  viih  mercury,  in  proportion  as  they  become  dtsen- 

Saged ;  the  amalgam  thus  prodoeMl  h  afiamavdt  teamed 
y  the  evaporation  of  the  menrnj, 
CMil-lein^  earboo.  fr&  placed  in  tha  "vollaie  anrrrat  be> 
tween  the  points  of  the  positive  and  negative  wires  of  a  pile 
becotno  iuthxmed.  yteldini;  a  li^'ht  of  the  greatest  brilliancy 
often  so  inten:  0  i>  t  •  be  painful  to  the  eyes. 

All  tbe  chemiLul  effects  of  voltaic  electricity  are  arierit 
pari  but  proportional  to  the  extent  of  surfsce  of  the  plates 
employea,  and  are  also  increased  by  aiigmenting  the  num- 
ber of  plates.  (For  further  infbnnation  on  this  subject,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  actual  memoirs  of  Davy,  WoUaston, 
and  Faraday,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society ;  to 
the  Aunaletde  Chimif ;  and  to  iho  Traiti  de  C Electricity, 
par  Bccquerel.  Several  isuLited  and  interesfinc:  fart.'i  on 
the  same  subject  will  bo  found  in  the  Annalx  of  Philiisophy, 
and  the  Edinburgh  Jnumul  of  Science.    See  also  Ga.1,- 

SLECmO-PYNAMICS.  In  ordinary  electricity-,  that 
fluid  when  devrioped  takes'  a  position  of  cauilihrimn,  de- 
pendent on  the  conducting  power  of  the  niLvImm  on  which 
It  is  disposed,  on  the  non-conduciiiig  pow  ei-  of  the  medium 
by  which  it  is  envelijp«d,  and  oa  the  law  of  force,  whether 
of  attraction  or  repulsion,  between  tho  elementary  portions  of 
electricty.  Tho  motions  of  electrised  bodies  are  only  results 
of  the  statical  eqailibrium  of  this  fluid,  and  do  not  therefore 
belong  to  alaetro-dynamies.  Hie  mode  of  calculating  such 
effet'ts  may  be  found  under  the  head  Elkctricity.  These 
effects  are  moreover  of  the  sami;  nature  whether  the  source 
of  eleclriciiy  be  by  means  of  friction,  nr  by  clictnical  action, 
as  in  the  voltaic  pile,  the  nature  of  the  elt^ctricities  in  these 
cases  differing  from  each  other  only  in  the  mode  of  their 
production ;  but  when  tbecontrary,  electricities  are  no  sooner 
piroduced  than  renximbined,  again  reproduced  and  again 
re-combined,  a  new  class  of  phenomena  is  produced  be- 
looging  to  deetricity  as  it  were  in  motion.  Suppose,  foe 
axanpla,  tbat  tba  plata  A  ia  a  conatant  louroa  poiiliva 

tl 

 —I  


electricity,  the  plate  B  in  like  manner  a  constant  source  of 
negative  electricity  «f  equal  intensity ;  that  AC,  BC  are  two 
eondnetiiigfodteoBunuaioating  with  each;  the  ^ectricitiee 
immediatMy  oorabine  vhen  tlie  eonduetort  are  made  to 

touch  at  C,  and  f  r  nn  instant  the  wlude  may  be  conceivwl 
to  bts  m  tbe  neutral  slate,  hut  A  being  the  next  instant 
replenished  with  positive  and  li  with  net^ative  eleclriciiy, 
the  same  combination  takes  place  over  again,  tbe  same  neu- 
trality sucoeeda,  and  so  on  indefinitely*  The  rod  ACB  is  in  a 
different  condition  from  one  in  its  natural  state,  tinea  elae- 
tried  charps  are  continually  pouring  through  it  ftom  A 
and  B;  anu  again  it  is  in  a  different  condition  from  an  elec- 
trised rod,  since  we  cannot  at  any  moment  my  that  it  is 
charged  positively  rather  than  negatively.  Hence  wo  cannot 
infer  that  it  should  attract  rather  than  repel  an  electrised 
Mi  a,  mm  tbaia  is  aa  mneh  laMon  kf  ona  tmmt  •*  taa 


other,  and  in  point  of  fact  we  find  that  it  neither  will  attract 
nor  repel  D.  We  have  here  a  positive  current  of  electricity 
issuing  from  A  and  a  negative  from  B,  and  no  effect  of  at- 
traction or  repulsion  is  produced  on  an  electrised  point  as  m 
statical  electricity.  How  then  is  its  state  reoogniied?  First 

a touch;  for  if  wetoucbthaiod  ACB.aaenesof  aboeks  ii 
t,  tha  intarva]  between  two  aneeeeding  onea  bein||^  inappi«» 

ciable;  and  secondly,  ]i  iv.Trf'il  chemical  decomposition  may 
be  effected.  [Galvanism,  Electbo  CHBMitTRY.)  But 
thirdly,  we  may  recognise  it  mechanically  by  present ing  to 
AB  another  rod  A'B'  under  exactly  similar  oueumslances, 

aI  ■  ■ 


when  the  effects  of  the  currents  in  AB,  A'B'  vUI  be  recog- 
nised taj  tha  TiaiUa  nations  of  tbe  rods,  provided  they  be  free 
to  move  while  their  communication  with  the  proper  sources 

oCeleotricity  remaiTj>  unbroken :  for  example,  if  their  oxtre 
mities  be  iincuer^d  in  cups  of  mercury  commuaicatittg 
with  the  constant  sources  of  the  positive  and  negative  elec- 
tneities.  The  laws  of  tbe  mutual  action  of  electrical  cur- 
rents constitute  the  science  of  electro-dynamics ;  and  pre- 
vious to  its  study  it  would  ha  desirable  that  the  reader 
dioold  be  ect^uainted  with  the  construetiott  and  applications 
o'  the  galvanic  apparatus,  the  opposite  poles  of  which  afford 
the  two  constant  sources  A,  B  of  electricity  which  we  have 
supposed.  Thaaa  will  ba  Ibniid  andar  Iha  bead  Qalt 

VANlSM. 

To  dtaaovar  tlia  laws  af  tha  mntad  aetfmt  of  aleeliieal 
cunauta  wa  mutt  have  recourse  to  exparhntmt  An  agpa^ 
ratns  shnihr  to  that  employed  by  Ampdra  win  be  fbond  in 

Proff  >  ir  Cnmming's  translation  of  Dumonferrand's  troa- 
tiiti  on  tins  subject;  together  with  a  description  of  the 
mode  of  performint^  the  various  expcrinit-nis  bv  '/.Imli  li.ese 
laws  have  become  known.  The  term  dtreciion  a  current 
is  convenient  when  speaking  of  mcca  than  ona ;  fbr  instance, 
the  lino  and  of  the  pile  b^ng  a  eonttant  aouna  of  poiitiva 
aleetrieity  acd  tbe  copper  end  of  negative,  a  rod 
eating  With  wirr-s  i-o:inr<-ti-'l  rrspr  tn,i;'l',  with  these  extre 
mities  will  h&vc  u  current  of  posiUvc  cLctririty  from  thr 
zinc  to  the  copper,  and  a  negative  current  ui  a  c<jntrani 
direction ;  but  as  it  is  simultaneoualy  permeated  by  both, 
when  we  speak  of  the  direction  of  a  current  we  shall  iindar< 
stand  that  of  the  poaitiva  eunant  to  avoid  anhigui^. 

Two  ponllal  oniianlt  whiah  aia  diiaetad  m  tna  MUewajr 
attract  eeeh  otfaar»  bat  when  diiaolad  hi  afipoiita  in,y$,  ifaaj 
repel. 

When  rectilineal  currents  form  mutually  an  angle,  thu 
species  of  action  which  they  exercise  may  be  thus  de&ued 
'Two  portions  of  current:^  will  attract  if  thoy  are  both  ap- 
proaching or  both  receding  fh>m  the  vertex  of  tha  angla 
which  they  form  ;  but  when  one  approachot  and  tha  other 
recedes  from  that  angle,  then  they  repel:*  Iba 
holdt  in  tha  limiting  ease  of  psraUelism, 


1 

« 

1 

Let  two  currents  cross  each  other,  as  AEB.  CED,  and 
suppose  the  directions  of  the  currents  to  be  thostt  mdi- 
ciied  by  the  arrows  in  the  figure ;  then,  aooording  to  this 
law.  the  force  between  CE,  EB.  is  repulsive;  and  that 
between  CE.  EA,  attractive ;  it,  therefore,  AB  ia  ftxed,  and 
CED  moveable^  wa  ought  to  have  CB  tending  towards  AB. 
and  for  the  same  reason,  DB  teodjog  towards  EB  :  the  rod 
CED,  therefore,  has  a  iMiutory  motion  imprc-M  1  on  it  uiuil 
it  i-i  pluccJ  parallul  with  •  this  ia  confirtucd  by  experi- 
ment. 

If  we  now  consider  two  currents  to  form  a  very  obtuse 
an^  ana  af  tham  apptoaehinf,  and  (ha  odiac 
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from  tbe  vertex,  we  have  repulsion ;  M  tiMObtnae  angle  be 
iacMaad  lo  I80%«iul  in  thi«  extiaina  can  two  ouirenu 
met^  into  one:  bones  it  Ibllom  tliat  dm  wmaeutive  purts 
of  one  and  the  «Mne  euiWDt  ««Miae  n  mntwl  xepulaion  on 

eaoh  other. 

The  ai  ti'in-  exercised  by  a  rectilineal  current  and  hy  a 
sinuous  currmit,  which  have  generally  the  sarae  direction 
and  are  terminated  at  tbe  tame  extremities,  are  equal,  the 
intensity  of  aelion  being  nippoaed  tbe  same  in  both  cases  ; 
thua,  if  we  suspend  •  noVeabfe  eonduetor  betveen  a  rectili- 
neal and  a  ainitotts  conductor  disposed  so  as  to  repel  the 
flrst,  this,  after  a  little  oaeilUtion  about  ita  mean  place, 
will  finally  reit  la  the  aiddlB  ef  tin  foteml  between  the 
cuuducton. 


Let  us  now  consider  the  acUon  of  an  indefinite  current 
AB,  on  a  terminated  current  CE,  wbidi  is  directed  towards 
B:  the  direction  of  AB  being  that  indicated  in  the  flsrure. 

The  portion  BE  of  the  indefinite  current  repels  EC,  in 
coosequenee  t!ic>  contrary  direction  of  ilie  mrretit  in  llie 
latter.  Let  us  ro^)resont  this  fore©  in  magnitudo  an<l  direction 
l)yC;?-CG  :  also  AE  attracts  CE  ;  the  force  maybe  rt'pre- 
sented  by  CF,  similaiiy  situated  with  CG ;  but  C«r.  the  re- 
pulsive force  of  BR,  drawa  without  the  angle  BEC ;  and 
CF.  or  the  attnuttive  force  of  AK,  muit  he  drawn  within  the 
auffle  ASC.  If  we  now  oonnionnd  the  fbrm  CF»  OGK  they 
wifi  manifestly  pradiKe  a  resultant  CH  parallel  to  the  inde- 
finite current  AB.  Hcul4J  the  terminated  cuirent  will  be 
urge*!  by  a  furc«  parallel  to  the  other,  und  in  a  contraiy 
direction ;  and  by  similar  rea^ning  it  is  ea.tily  seen  that  if 
the  direction  of  vie  eunent  CE  were  eor.tniry  to  that  indi- 
cated by  the  enwwi  or  needed  from  AB>  toea  tbe  whole 
ftrae  in  €M  wonld  be  m  the  mat  direetioa  m  Uw  enireat 
AV,«i4p«nlMteit 


Let  us  suppose  CD  to  be  a  conductor  moveable  round  an 
^  nt  C  in  Um  plane  DL/D",  and  suppose  the  direction  of 
ili  emrent  to  be  from  C  towards  D,  and  that  of  an  inde- 
finite eotiduetor  AB  to  be  aimilar  and  parallel ;  then  AB 
attracting  01)  win  tarn  it  round  C  into  tbe  position  CIV.  and 
the  furt«  on  the  anj^lt  CE'B  i«i  then  repulsive,  and  in  CE'A 
uitraeiive;  hence  CD'  wiil  lurilier  turn  round,  and  the 
wme  direction  of  rotation  will  l<c  continued  in  the  iipiKT 
scintcucle ;  for  tbe  turce  is  attractive  in  the  angle  D"'E'''B, 
and  repulsive  in  iy"E"'A.  Hence  a  continued  roution 
trill  be  produced.  Thia  teiitiim  will  be  in  the  eratrary 
direction  if  we  ehanfo  the  direction  of  tbe  canent  aitber  in 
AB  iir  CD;  or  if,  without  chan^jinj;  the  ciurrent,  we  transfer 
AB  to  ilie  oppo!5it«  side  of  CD:  hence  if  AB  be  placed  so  as 
to  tae*>l  tbe  axis  C,  there  will  be  no  rotation  ;  hence  also  if 
iikft  terminated  current  be  moveable  round  its  middle  point 
there  will  bo  no  rotation,  since  both  its  halves  tend  to  rotate 
in  contrary  ways.  It  is  easy  to  analytic  in  the  same  man  - 
Mr  the  action  of  an  indefinite  conductor  on  a  closed  current 
bv  considering  its  action  on  each  of  tb*  p»ta,  the  general 
effect  beiug  to  bring  the  BevoeUaeonilualorinto  a  position 


of  equiUbnun  m  a  pkM  penlbl  to  flw  ndaialie  con- 
ductor. 

Instead  of  a  single  eloaed  circuit  we  may  suppose  any 
number  of  them  connected  together  after  an  invariable 
manner.  The  action  of  an  indefinite  current  will  still  tend 
to  bring  that  system  into  a  plane  parallel  to  its  direction 
Tiim&  systems  have  been  called  electro-dynamic  cylinders 
and  also  canals  of  currents. 

Ill  oonaeauence  of  the  elcctro-chom^cal  causes  which  arc 
so  widely  diffused  through  the  globt^  electheal  Clinrenta 
are  generated,  which  give  ita  polarity  to  the  magnet,  end 
whicn.  OS  is  well  known,  aresorodent  to  generate  continued 
rotation  of  given  ciirrent,«. 

It  has  been  found  Ampere  that  the  actions  of  similar 
conductors  on  points  Similarly  situated  are  equal ;  and  that 
a  closed  conductor  exercises  no  action  on  a  circular  con- 
ductor moveable  round  a  central  axis. 

In  seeking  Ibr  the  true  lews  of  elenentmy  eetien  of  cur- 
rents, a  deeompoaitlan  timflar  to  that  of  the  pandlelipiped 
of  forces  may  be  employed  :  that  is,  for  tbe  action  of  an  ele 
tnenlarv'  current  we  may  substitute  the  actions  of  the  three 
sides  of  a  parallipipod  terminated  at  the  same  exin-mities; 
for,  as  before  stated,  if  v»o  preserve  the  direction  of  the 
currents  wo  shall  not  alter  t!»e  action  by  substituting  any 
sinnoua  for  a  plane  cimductor  with  the  same  extremitice. 

We  wQl  now  ahow  bow  tbe  law  of  force  between  the  ein ' 
monta  of  eiaicnts  may  be  obtained,  wtiich,  when  once 
known,  will  reduce  all  tbe  phnnomena  to  mathematical 
calculation. 

To  determine  the  law  of  force  tending  to  or  from  any 
clement  of  an  electrical  current,  when  jioints  of  another 
current  are  taken  at  ditlerent  distances  but  in  a  given 

direction ; — 

Lei  ir,  is'  be  the  elements  of  two  eleotrical  eurrenti,  of 
which  the  tntensitiea  ete  f.  t'.  their  diatanee  n  unit,  and  / 

the  force  mutually  exercised  in  the  line  ftnning  Aetf 

middle  points:  hence/=  it'  in  is. 

IaH  If  ca'  lie  port u  IIS  of  similar  currents  to  the  former, 
but  of  whieh  ihe  hiicar  dimensions  nrevtimes  as  greai>and 
since  their  mutual  distance  i<  also  v  times  as  great;  this 
force  is  diminished  in  propurtiun  to  wme  fUncUon  of  Vt  as 
^.  iv):  hence/'  =  m*     9a'.  f  (v). 

Nov  ta^vtt      it^  =vW;  therefore 
f  y*f(w> 

Wc  should  have  the  same  proportions  if,  instead  of  ele- 
ments, wc  took  conductors  of  any  lengths  but  still  similar, 
fi>r  this  is  equivalent  merely  to  iniegrating  the  alwve 
expressions  aAer  decomposing  the  forces  in  fix«i  directions : 
and  since  we  beve  enperimentally  in  thk  eeae/^/',  it 

follows  thttf  tw)  "  ^ ;  thnC k^thelswia  thehneneaqnue 

of  the  distance,  as  in  statical  electricity:  but  we  mu  t  i  V 
serve  that  the  directions  of  the  currents  are  here  supposed 
to  make  given  anple^i  with^he  jomini;  line  v. 

The  following  theorems  are  taken  frutu  Mr.  Murphy's 
'  Electricity,'  to  wbidt  We  refer  for  fhe  demonstrationi; 
which  are  by  no  meana  difficult  to  persona  n  little  ao> 
quainted  with  the  dlAvetttttl  and  integral  caledns. 

Let  a  right  line  v  join  tbe  middles  of  the  elements  Is,  H 
of  two  currents,  being  inclined  rcsiu  ctjvcly  to  those  ele- 
ments at  the  angles  ti,  9*,  the  planes  uf  vt  hich  angles  are 
mutually  incUned  at  an  angle  f,  and  let  p,  p'  be  the  inten- 
sities of  the  currents;  the  mutual  action  of  these  two  ele- 
ments will  then  be  repraeontcd  in  all  caaes  by  the  fiumuki 

^^^1  tin    ihi  0' eoe  f  -  4  coa  9  eoB 

^pp'tsts^.  ^  ^) 

Let  R  0,  11,  «,  be  the  final  values  of  and  9  for  any  given 
current  of  which  I's  is  an  element,  remaining  as  before; 
then  tbe  total  action  of  this  eleotrical  current  on  the  ele« 
ment    in  the  direction  of  ita  length  wfll  be 


Cos  •  O, 


Cos'  o\ 

R  )' 


This  may  be  oouly  deduced  firou  tbe  preceding  formula. 
Hence  an  indefinite  euDent*  for  which  K,  K^  axe  infinite, 
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exerts  no  longitudinal  action  onti'i  only  a  normal  force. 
Thiij  coincides  with  what  has  been  before  ghuwn  fur  the 
•eUon  of  an  indeflniia  eiuneat  on  a  twiwinaiod  aopduolor. 
TIm  mm  property  holds  true  ftr  •  doNd  cqiml;  linoe  in 

thid  ciwee  =  e,  R  =  R,. 

Prom  hence  it  is  easy  to  And  the  total  action  of  a  fixed 
current,  or  a  movuablc  rociilincal  current. 

The  action  of  a  closed  current,  ur  an  element  of  another 
eurrent,  Trhich  is  turned  in  all  poiiiuble  poaiUMW  mind  its 
niddto  poioti  lies  in  ao  invariable  plajw. 

The  mutual  action  of  ti«o  small  closed  cmduetots.  oon- 
taining  areas  K  X',  the  centres  of  which  ace  at  a  distance  v. 
exercise  on  each  other  a  force  directlv  as  the  piano  areas, 
and  inversely  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  distance. 

The  action  of  a  uiiifurm  canal  of  currents  iinU  finitely  ex- 
tended in  one  way  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance of  its  extremitv  from  the  element  acted  on.  and 
dixeetly  as  the  sine  oi  the  angle  which  4uit  distance  forms 
vtth  the  element,  and  is  in  a  direetioo  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  passing  through  the  element  and  the  extremity  of  the 
eanal. 

When  two  uniform  and  indefinite  canals  of  currents  act 
on  each  other,  tl>c  ranals  buin^  supposed  terminated  at  one 
extremity  onlv,  the  resultant  is  in  the  line  joining  their  ex- 
Iwinitiea.  ana  the  force  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  this 
Une:  hence  the  action  of  Anita  emala  nay  w  Miily  wti- 
mated.  as  being  the  difiTerenoe between  two  indefinite  canals. 
Wi'h  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  ftirce,  it  will  he  uitraciivo 
or  rciml-ivi!  as  bef.Mo  (le-ir:ribe<l.  Tho  simplest  rao«lc  uf  ob- 
serving the  actions  of  a  canal  uf  c  losed  ciurents  is  by  twist- 
ing a  wire  in  the  form  of  a  heliX  having  but  small  intervals 
between  the  successive  eonvolutioMi  the  action  of  eeeb  por- 
tion of  the  hdis  being  then  wy  neady  the  amw  9v»  m 
that  of  a  portion  of  a  eveie  or  doMd  eoiTMit 

Ampere  imagined  an  ingenious  manner  of  calculating  the 
notions  of  any  plane  closoaconductors.  Conceive  one  such 
to  be  divided  into  an  infinity  of  small  compartments  by 
right  linos  parallel  to  tho  rectanj^ular  axes  of  co-ordinates, 
and  the  periphery  of  each  compart nienl  to  be  traversed  by 
eurrents,  in  ine  same  manner  as  the  whole  curvilineal  side 
which  encloses  the  then  it  ii  easily  seen  that  all  the 
latemal  sides  of  the  eonipnrtments,  being  traversed  bv  two 
eunents  in  opposite  dirwtions,  will  have  no  electro-ayna- 
niical  artiun,  and  therefore  the  sole  remaining  current  is 
thai  which  circulates  in  the  periphery  of  the  mvcn  figure; 
but  by  this  division  mto  compartments  we  can  calculate  the 
mutual  actions  uf  the  two  closed  conductors  from  the  very 
simple  law  which  we  have  alreadv  giveil  far  the  aetioii  of 
small  closed  eonducton  on  each  otno'. 

▼ottaie  conductors,  of  which  the  centres  of  gravity  are 
RUTiported,  undergo  terrestrial  action,  similar  to  that  pro- 
duc«!il  by  a  canal  of  currents.  We  should  infer,  by  the  posi- 
tiuu  which  the  movi  aWe  c<jiulu(  tur  takes,  that  the  direction 
uf  the  terrestrial  curreuls  is  nearly  from  east  to  west,  having 
tiie  north  magnetic  pule  situated  on  their  right. 

fitnee  the  action  of  dosed  cunanta  en  an  element  of  a 
eoaductor  is  perpendioolar  to  thato|einent»  hence  a  etraight 
conductor  fixed  at  one  extrem^y,  and  A>m  to  move  in  a 
horisontal  plane,  will  receive  a  continued  rotation  from  the 
influenc  e  of  the  currents  of  the  earth  ;  but  if  ihe  conductor 
were  supported  by  its  centre  of  gravity,  it  would  be  brought 
by  their  action  into  a  fixed  plane,  and  an  electro-dynamic 
ovUiider  would  oome  into  a  position  perpendicular  to  that 
plane. 

AU  theee  rasnllsof  theoiy  are  oonflrraed  by  experiments, 
and  are  shown  in  the  leolure-rooms  of  f^tlemen  who  pro* 
fcee  this  bra nrh  uf  science. 

Then  an-  ffw  works  expressly  on  this  subject  beside 
those  qiiuicNi,  the  subject  being  itsdf  tiio  post  puidem 

addition  to  the  exact  sciences. 

ELECTRO-M.^GNE  I'ISM.  The  first  important  disco- 
very ui  point  of  time,  which  laid  the  founcbt  ion  of  this  new 
science,  was  made  by  ProibMor  Oersted  of  Copenhagen.  By 
reference  to  the  article  Elsctro-Dynamics  it  will  he  seen 
that  when  the  wires  which  commumcaie  wiih  ilu-  [  olcs  of 
a  galvanic  battery  are  c<tiinecie<l  by  a  o^ntlucioi'  or  liy  being 
brought  into  contact  with  each  other,  the  opposite  elecincitie?> 
thu^  continuallv  rnailu  to  coinhine  aapiire  a  power  of  action 
on  another  conductor  under  similar  circumstances,  though 
latent  with  rcsnect  lo  ownmon  electrical  action ;  but  this 
dMcovenr  of  Ampere  was  pteoeded  by  that  of  Oerated,  who 
sMind  that  the  electrical  ettrnat  thus  annerated  acted  upon 
ft  nagneiised  hMti  and  tended  «»t«ro  itiwindss  if 


cising  a  tangential  force.  Before  this  tmie  a  oomevon  b»- 
tween  electricity  and  magnetism  had  been  susperted.  oi 
nther  believed,  by  Franhltn,  Becoaria.  and  others,  fknom  tb* 
well-known  cirottoManoe  that  the  poles  of  the  eompaas» 

needle  bad  been  ft^equently  reversed  auring  thunder-storms, 
and  that  the  game  ofiect  could  be  produced  by  eUctncal 
ilischarges.  In  most  experiments  which  were  then  made 
these  discharges  were  unnecessarily  strong ;  but  to  Oersted's 
dtsoovery.  followed  up  as  it  has  been  by  Amp^ru.  Faruduy, 
Barlow.  ArsgOk  lie,  we  niist  ascribe  the  source  of  thue« 
aoeurat*  dnts  »f  wnch  the  actions  of  the  earth  on  magnets, 
of  magnets  on  each  Qtber.  of  conducting  wires  on  magnets, 
and  of  the  earth  on  condueting  wires,  are  reducible  to  simi- 
lai-  and  simple  principles  of  action. 

When  a  magnetic  needle  is  placed  near  a  conducting 
wire  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  the  batterv* 
is  powerful,  it  is  observed  that  the  needle  will  turn  round, 
placing  itself  at  right  anglse  to  the  direction  of  the  current ; 
the  same  efiect,  which  ve  have  sssft  In  the  preoeding  nrti^ 
cle,  would  be  prodneed  by  the  same  eonduetor  on  a  canal  of 
ourrotit^i.  If  we  suppose  that  a  tnan  w  ith  his  face  turncil  to 
the  needle  is  himself  the  conductor,  with  his  feel  ai  the  posi- 
tive pole,  the  iiorih  polo  of  the  needle  will  turn  towar<l>  hi'^ 
right.  This  must  be  understood  as  only  meant  to  illustrate 
the  direciiun  of  rotation. 

In  order  to  discover  the  law  of  aetioa  of  a  enrrrnt  on  a 
magnetio  slewent.  Biot  and  Savait  vied  a  unall  magnciic 
noodle,  guarded  Ihim  the  agitations  of  tho  air,  and  huMng 
the  action  of  terrestrial  uiatiiieiihiii  neutralued  l)y  a  har. 
thus  »ubje<ile<l  only  to  tlm  itntiu.'<hate  action  ul  the  i  i.ii- 
ductur.  Having  acquired  tliu  pouuoo  uidicaated  by  Uorstcd, 
the  times  of  its  small  u^oillalions  wm  siMintiL  vhidi  we 
know  Iqr  the  principles  of  Dynamics  «wt  hi  immalypffr 
porlioiml,  tmtmig  paribut,  to  the  square  reel  of  thoseeel*- 
rating  Ibrce  impressed.  By  observing  the  times  in  which,  for 
instance,  ten  uscillatiuns  of  the  neeale  took  plaou,  at  differ- 
ent distances,  it  was  deduced  wiihoat  dilHculty,  that  the 
electro-magnetic  force  exercised  by  tho  whole  conductor 
was  inversely  as  the  distance  of  tho  needle  from  the  con- 
ductor :  this  of  course  supposes  thai  the  current  may  be 
rci^ded  as  indefinite,  compared  with  the  dimensions  of 
the  nendle.  Uenoe  it  easily  fidlowed.  as  was  shown  by  La- 
place, that  the  force  exercised  by  each  element  of  the  con- 
ductor on  the  magnetic  needle  must,  like  all  known  tones, 
vary  iii\er>Lly  as  the  square  of  the  distance;  and  Biut 
showed  tliai,  when  the  distance  was  given,  llie  force  was  then 
proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  formed  by  each  ele- 
ment of  the  current  with  the  right  line  joining  the  middle 
of  that  dement  with  the  middle  of  the  needle. 

It  has  been  shown  by  means  of  the  raultipUer  that  the 
electrical  intensity  of  tlia  current  at  different  points  of  the 
same  conductor  is  cotulant.  We  may  obser\e  liuU  tiie  prin- 
ciple of  the  multiplier  consists  in  btiidiiig  Ihe  wire  m  the 
form  of  a  helix,  but  reluromg  upon  ilsetf  so  as  lo  form  a 
closed  circuit,  the  wire  lNin|«overed  with  silk  to  prtf\-ent 
communusation  at  the  erowniB;  the  acUon  of  swdt  arairal 
beins  simdar  to  that  of  dosed  dreular  eurrents  eqou  in 
number  to  the  spiral  convolutions. 

It  was  afterwards  found  that  the  magnetic  nec<llc  of  the 
multiplier  could  be  acted  on  by  electrical  (ll.^(  li  11^-.  iToin  a 
Leyden  jar ;  and  Mr.  Faraday  showed  conclusively  that, 
with  the  condition  of  time,  ordinary  electricity  can  prokiuce 
a  cununwed  doviatiMi  of  the  needle^  this  conditMii  be  Ad- 
filled  by  mhing  Hw  sltotridtv  pws  thmugb  impeiibct 
oooduotois. 

Arago  observed  that  small  fragments  of  soft  iron  weie 

attracted  by  the  OOnducu.r  of  the  galvanic  pile,  and  the 
same  current  imparted  pennaiient  magnetism  to  small 
needles  of  steel.  The  needle  should  be  pUced  perpendicu- 
larly >o  iheioimng  wue  or  current,  o^  which  is  bettei;  he 
intrudueed  IB  •  b«i«.  the  diedniigB  of  the  eaiMttt  ihiosgh 
whioh  instsninnwHwIy  nagnetises  the  needle. 

Nohili  oheerved  thM  needles  placed  between  the  isolated 
spires  of  a  piano  spiral  of  cop|H:r  wirt;  were,  by  an  clecirical 
discharge,  ma^jneiised  in  (>ppo»iii>  ways,  when  near  the 
centre  and  when  mar  the  i  ir<'uiiiference.    Savary  also  ob- 


served that 
their  ini 


khal  when  ueedlos  were  placed  buriaontally  with 
ddl*  points  vertied  over  a  honaontal  ottneat  end 
the  needles  perpandiottlar  to  the  disaotion  of  the  ouneet, 
they  were  diOiwentljr  megnetiied  eeeordinii  to  their  dis- 
tance Those  CXpcnmciits  !;c  ha«,  varied  iclaluidy  tr>  the 
length  x>f  the  neediles.  the  length  and  diametar  of  ihe  cou- 

)4iMior.iMii 
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The  magnetising  fniTc  of  f\ir  rurrent  ia  transmitted  with- 
but  s«a»iblo  IkjAS  through  isolming  media,  as  glass,  wood,  &c., 
but  IS  mueh  altered  by  th«  interposition  of  coiidurting 
plates,  a  rasult  similar  to  the  developmout  of  ordinary  elec- 
tricity by  the  influence  of  electrised  bodies.   Thus  — 

Akqfiipltt*  btterpo&ed  b«twoen  the  conductor  and  the 
ii«adlm««ikens  the  magnetising  effect  of  flMblflduefaarges, 
while  it  nurrmpnt'^  «!tri>nL;  (ine»;  and  for  a  given  charge,  a 
thi!i  Limi  ^  bruiiil  mteriiOMjd  conducting  plate  may  produce 
codiiarv  ctTecta,  and  with  a  cert  am  dolerraiii  iio  licadlh  tiie 
otfcct  would  be  unaltered,  and  in  general  the  two  surfiioeii 
of  the  same  plate  exercise  contrary  actions.  (Savar^.) 

Wl«tt>b«fof<pftiHM>,b«n|in>hflWibB«»h>pe>»«ieoiB' 
paaMd  bya  helix  •ovmd  with  aflk  and  alwsyatumsd  in  the 
same  wnv,  it  may  be  made  to  receive  a  powerful  masnetisin 
uiidur  iht;  mtluenoe  of  a  cuneiit  throush  the  helix  dis- 
ohar^ed  fnjtu  a  vuhuir  iiaiiery.  Mr.  Watkins  has  matle 
some  valuable  experiments  on  the  conservation  of  the  mag- 
netie  power  ia  soft  in>o.  for  whieb  see  PhiL  Tran*^  1633. 

The  diaeenry  of  the  eurrenta  produced  by  volta-electric 
induetimi  it  do*  t»  Mr.  Faraday.  With  about  t203  feet  of 
copper  wire  he  formed  each  of  two  belicea,  and  twisted  them 
about  a  cylinder  of  wood,  making  one  in  communication  with 
a  ^nilvanomeier  and  the  other  ^uili  a  powerful  voltaic  pile. 
The  moment  tl)e  communioalion  was  established,  the  galva- 
nometer deviated ;  then,  after  some  oaciUations,  returned  to 
ita  place,  aad  ageta  deviated  the  instant  this  eommuiuoation 
was  broken:  nmee  Hhn  diieetions  of  the  lodaeiag  end  in- 
diieed  ourrenta  are  contrary,  while  (bat  generated  at  the 
interruption  of  communication  or  cessation  of  the  inducing 
current  !i  din- -isd  the  same  'v.iv  -.v;,}!  tlin  laller. 

The  same  philosopher  has  alHO  succ«.*t!ded  in  producing 
currents  by  tne  influence  of  magnets,  his  experiments  with 
the  greet  m^gneta  of  the  Royal  Society  orovm^  most  mani- 
ftldf  the  disengagement  of  electricity  ov  the  intluence  of 
Ofdinary  magnetism.  The  extraction  of  the  eleotrical  spark 
ttota  the  magnet  is  now  prettf  (^nerally  exhibited,  as  also 
the  continued  r i  ia'  iuns  product  I  bv  terrestrial  magnetlHtn. 
The  theory  of  Ampere,  w  hich  suppu»<:;i  electrical  currents  to 
exist  rauod  the  component  particles  of  magnetised  isub- 
itancKi,  and  round  the  mass  of  the  earth,  is  perhaps  the 
nuMt  Mtfiafactory  cxplanatkm  yet  given  of  the  cause  of  mag- 
nalie  nation,  end  haa  been  greatly  strengthaaed  by  the  dis- 
envafte  of  Feradav  en  eUsttn-nugnetie  ndnntinn*!!^  wbidi 
many  objeotiani  tMl  hnd  bem  wgpd  igNinit  tUs  theory 
are  removed. 

This  branch  of  science  is  daily  roceivini^  constant  acoes- 
sioiii.,  and  it  is  gratifying  that  much  of  its  progress  is  emi- 
nently due  to  our  countrymen.  The  labours  of  the  French 
and  Gennan  philoaophaia  ham  alio  been  iar  bom  nnihut- 

The  fr-llowing  works  may  be  consulted  on  this  pi:>i- 
kct .  Gilbert's  Annaifn;  Memnirs  by  Erman  of  Berhn, 
Prechtl,  Hansteen,  &c. ;  and  in  i'og^end  rf  iln  juipcrs  by 
Seebeck,  Kupffer,  8cc. ;  the  recent  volumes  of  tius  Phtio' 
sopfiirul  Trantaeti'ms,  containing  Faraday's  Reagarehet, 
PxaSmat  Camnii^s  EUctrthUgnmrnM,  and  bia 
in  the  Amutk  ^  fitilo*opluf ;  Bailow^  Jnbonn  daaanbed 
H  hi^ne\r  in  an  nrUaln  at  tlw  AuqfcCtfMMito  MHnfoti- 

E  LECTRO'M  ETE  R  Tli  is  term  strictly  apolisa  only  to 
instruments  adapted  to  measure  electricity ;  it  has  however 
been  ap^ied  in  n  aaore  extended  sense  to  thoee  vbieb  only 
indieBte  tlia  jfnmm  of  that  lluidi  but  thew  are  nuita  oar* 

'^O^tbnflMMUndbflMlS^^ 


Cottlomb,  to  whirh  havo  had  occasion  to  refer  in  the 
articles  KLASTrcii-i'  m  l  Electricity.  The  following  is  a 
description  of  this  deln  ati  :tistrumeut. 

A  very  fine  metallic  wire,  or,  which  is  bettor,  a  single 
thread  of  silk  taken  fi-om  the  cocoon,  ia  fixed  at  the  upper 
extremity,  and  at  the  lower  it  anpporta  bniaontally  a  flno 
needle  nade  of  t  good  non-«ondtteting  •obstanco,  a*^  gum 

lac,  to  one  of  the  ends  of  which  attached  the  body  to  bo 
electrised,  as  for  instance  a^ni  u;  luiH  of  elder-pith;  at  the 
top  of  the  suspended  string  iht n-  i-  i  laced  a  plate  moveablo 
with  friction  on  a  glass  cylinder,  in  which  the  thread  ia  con- 
tained, by  which  any  retjuisite  tonfan  ntjrbn  given  to  flie 
thread,  which  ia  shewn  by  an  index  on  n  nuetonieiiar  anew ; 
(he  body  of  the  lar^e  cylinder  trbkih  endowk  the  needle  tn 
also  surmounted  with  a  graduated  brass  rircle.  In  elec- 
trical cxporiments  the  index  of  the  micrfimeler  is  on  ita 
<livision  zero,  and  the  plate  is  turned  round  to  bring  the 
noedle  and  pitb-ball  to  the  xero  of  the  graduated  circle  on 
the  string.  Again  a  second  ball  is  attached  to  the  extrt- 
mity  of  a  fine  isolating  i^lindar  iniarted  in  tbe  nppantua  lo 
that  both  balls  may  be  in  eontaet  vitbont  pressure.  The 
balls  are  then  electrised  by  communication  with  some  iso- 
lated and  electrised  body,  and  acquiring'  similar  electricities 
repulsion  immediately  takes  place  l  iirii  .irtached  to  tiie 
needle  being  moveable  with  it,  carries  it  round  through  a 
certain  angle,  and  after  some  oscillations  settles  at  a  definite 

Position  with  respect  to  the  fixed  ball,  this  angle  being  in- 
icated  by  the  graduated  are;  the  elasUe  force  of  tonion  la 
then  in  equilibrium  with  the  moving  force  of  repulsion  be- 
tween the  balls,  and  hence  a  meeaure  of  the  latter  can  be 
obtained.  In  such  experiments  only  a  Vaiy  aflult  elocftriivl 
charge  ia  communicated  to  the  balls. 

Coulomb,  in  seeking  the  law  of  eleotrical  action,  found 
that  in  the  first  instance  of  his  experiment  the  needle  de- 
viated by  36^  Then,  communicating  a  torsion  to  the  thread 
in  a  direeiion  tending  to  diminiah  thia  deviation,  be  found 
that  the  mienMneter  index  trarersed  126*  to  reduce  the 
anclo  of  deviation  to  18",  and  567"  of  torsion  was  necessary 
to  bring  It  to  h^" ;  the  thread  being  twisted  by  forces  ap- 
plied at  both  ends  it  is  evident  that  the  entire  tur&ions  in 
the  two  hitter  ca.«te9 are  1 26'+  1 8'  =  144°  and  56 7  +  8*=  574^*, 
while  in  the  first  case  it  is  only  36°.  Ky  comparing  the 
deviations  with  the  toraionab  it  waa  easily  aeen  that  the 
force  of  repulsion  Tmrfed  intenely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance between  tbe  bulls.  It  should  bo  rrni^TiiVi-red  in  such 
experiments  that  if  tho  torsion  of  the  Ihrcid  be  too  great, 
its  clasticiiy  will  act  imperfectly,  and  be  no  longer  fffopw 
tional  to  the  angle  of  torsion.  [Elastictty.] 

In  like  manna*  Ibe  law  of  attraction  of  dlfiTcrcntly  tfao* 
trised  balls  waa  aaooKtainec^  the  teraioa  being  Ummi  eni' 
ployed  in  resisting  the  attnetion.  We  nrnv  OHetve  here 
that  the  results  thus  deduced  arc  oecessarilv  approxima- 
tive, and  not  exact,  because  the  neutral  electricity  of  the 
balls  being  partly  decomposed  I  y  iLi  mutual  intluence  of 
the  electricities  communicated,  the  small  Ibrces  thus  arising 
interfere  with  the  actions  which  should  be  due  to  the  latter 
only.  The  attractive  and  rqialstve  Aaeaa  witf  alao  be  eati- 
isated  by  disturbing  tbe- needle  a  little  fioni  its  position  of 
ecjuihbrium,  and  observing  the  Tuimhrr  of  i^-illauons  which 
it  makes  in  a  given  Uiae,  aa  was  adupied  by  Biut  in  deter> 
mining  tbn  hw  «f  «il«atio-inagnBtis  aation  of  •  galvanio 
current. 

The  proof-plane  also  used  bv  Coulomb  waa  merely  n 
anall  diec  of  gilt  fuer  hstwiea  to  an  iaelating  handle; 
thia  he  employed  to  diaeovw  die  diatrtbutimi  of  electricity 
on  the  surfaces  of  bodies  by  touching  them  with  the  plane 

at  TOrious  points,  and  observing  by  means  of  the  torsion- 
balance  the  jnatitiiy  ot  ulei  tnciiy  taken  up  by  contact, 
wbich  he  a.ssum«  1  i<>  bo  j  ru|>  iriional  to  the  quantity  of 
electricity  at  the  tiuiut  t  u  bud  Mr.  S.  Harris  baa bUaify 
thrown  doubt  on  the  ei^tneta  of  this  assumption. 

Tariona  inelniaaanta  bnve  been  constructed  for  esti- 
mating approximattvelv  the  total  Quantity  of  electricity  in  the 
charge  of  an  eleotrised  body,  such  as  Lane's.  Henley's,  and 
Cuthbertson's  electrometers.  Tbe  most  precise  instrument 
of  this  description  is  one  recently  invenie<l  by  Mr.  Harris, 
wlio  ia  always  distinguished  by  tlve  beautiful  precision  of  hia 
expennents ;  its  description  will  be  Ibund  w  hia  pepec  en 
eleeuioity  hi  tbe  •  Pbaoaopbiaal  TnnaaetienB.* 

Electroscopes  mdicate  the  presence  of  very  smalt  quaai' 
titles  of  electricity,  and  therefore  are  generally  used  with  a 
condenser ;  ad  the  gold-leaf  eleetroscope,  consisting  of  two 
small  portions  of  gold-leaf  laid  flat  tt^tlwri  and  when  . 
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Uaiie  to  commanicate  hy  a  coudiicCiDg  stem,  wUh  a  oon- 
denst-r  which  has  acquired  electricity  from  a  very  feeble 
•ource.  tbev  dhrnge  from  Mch  olber.  Tbey  have  bieen  also 
•mployed  to  iwlieale  Atmosplurie  deetiicitf.  [MKfBOR> 

ShniUr  instnimento  hiTS  been  conttruetod  Ibr  tlie  pur- 
pose of  itulicuting  the  existence  of  electrical  currents  of  hut 
slii^ht  111  (entity,  such  for  instauce  as  those  generated  by 
in  e<|  ua  1 1  r  y  of  tempeimtuze.  COALTAIfOmmft  ttld  T&IftKO- 
EukctricityJ 

EIACTRUM.ft'om  the  Greek  MranCfUmyBv)  Pliny 
■ajs  ihit  term  denotes  two  substaDeBa.  namely,  amber  and 
a  OMtBllie  alloy  composed  of  fbur  paJts  of  gold  and  one 
part  of  silver.  '  UbiCiimq'i'  f]i.  nia  ai>;enti  portio  est 
electrum  vocatur.'  (iliit.  AiU.,  lib.  xx-Viii.,  soclion  23; 
H'irdouin,  torn,  ii.,  |).  C19.)  The  term  electron,  in  tbe 
Odyssey  of  Humer,  is  supposed  to  mean  aml>er. 

The  metallic  electrum  was  in  use  in  the  Roman  times: 
it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks.  The 
Bonana  were  partial  to  it  for  iu  brfllianej.  Pliny,  a  fcw 
MntoncM  lower  down  than  the  passoj^e  just  quoted,  says. 
*  Bloetri  natuia  «at  ad  Lucernarum  lumina  clarius  argento 
splcntlcre.'  Tb»  Romans  uaad  it  fkvqnently  fiv  what  we 
term  plate. 

Lampridius,  ia  bis  Life  of  Alexander  Soferu'^.  remarks, 
that  this  prince  caused  coins  to  be  struck  in  honour  of 
Alexander  the  Oraat,  both  of  electrum  and  gold.  '  Alex- 
andxi  habitu  numtaoa  plutimoe  flguravit:  ec  quidcm  elec- 
Cfeea  aliqnantos;  aed  plurimoi  tamen  aureos.*  {Hitt.  Aug. 
Scriptoreif,  p.  9-2'2.) 

Isidoru.s  in  hts  Origine»  (li.  %fi.,  c.  '23),  speaks  of  three 
sorts  of  eleclniin: — I,  ^mber;  i,  a  metal  .so  called,  fuiuul  in 
a  natural  state;  and  3,  a  metoi  compounded  of  thrc«  parts 
of  gold  and  one  o»  silver. 

ELECTUARY,  a  term  applied  to  a  compound  of  various 
Bodidneat  united  by*^eaas  of  syrup,  or  wine,  and  finrmed 
into  a  soft  ma»s,  ncariy  of  the  cunsisienee  of  honey.  Sub- 
stances in  the  state  of  powder  or  cxtiact  were  thus  com-  [ 
bined,  and  rendered  capable  of  being  swallowed  without  { 
their  natural  ta.>te,  whicn  mi^ht  be  unpleasant,  being  per- 
ceived. Formerly  electuaries  consisted  of  a  great  variety 
of  ingredients,  of^en  very  unsuitable  to  be  taken  togetlier. 
lathe  present  day  the  few  electuaries  which  are  pieaeHbed 
aie  much  simpler  in  their  composition.  Many  compounds 
which  were  formerly  preserved  in  a  soft  state  are  now  kept 
jn  a  hard  drv  condition,  and  termed  cor{fectiongt 

ELEDO'NE.   [Cephalopoda;  Sepiada.] 

KLE'GIT,  So  calle<l  from  the  entry  of  its  award  upon  the 
roll,  *  ouod  elegit  sibi  oxecutionem'  (because  the  plaintiff 
hath  onosen  the  writ  of  execution),  is  a  Writ  of  eiecutioa 
{•.van  by  the  sutute  13ih  £dw.  L,  cap.  18,  to  parties  te- 
eovaring  upon  judgments  <br  debt  or  damaees,  or  upon  the 
forfeiture  of  a  rceofrniiante  in  the  king  s  courts.  It  is 
directed  to  the  sheiifT  of  the  county  where  the  defendant's 
property  lies,  commanding'  hun  to  make  delivery  of  a  moiety 
of  the  debtor's  lands  and  all  bis  goods  (except  oxen  and 
bea.sts  of  the  plough)  to  the  plaintifiT 

The  sheriff,  immediately  upon  the  feesint  of  this  wril^ 
empanels  a  jury,  who  appraise  the  driitof's  lands  aa  weU  as 
his  goods,  and  if  the  goods  alone  are  insufficient  to  pay  the 
debt,  then  the  sheriff,  upon  the  finding  of  the  jury,  sets  out 
one-half  of  the  lands  by  mefe.s  and  bounds,  and  delivers 
them  over  to  the  party  suing  out  the  writ,  who  thereupun 
becomes  what  in  law  is  termed  a  tenant  by  elegit,  and 
continues  to  occupy  them  until  the  whole  of  nis  wbt  and 
damage -1  arc  satisflixl.  Tlic  tenant's  interest  in  iIm  had  is 
only  a  chattel  und  as  aueh  soes  to  his  penonal  npieien- 
tatfTes. 

In  like  manner  every  subseouent  judcpment  creditor 
takes  a  mou  ty  uf  what  is  left:  Ixie  last  moiety  beuig  re- 
served iK-covdingtothe  Audaliawliir  the  lord  to  dittmin 
for  his  services. 

Previously  to  the  peseiflft  of  the  statute  above  referred  to. 
a  judgment  creditor  cotila  only  have  obtained  satisfi»tion 
of  his  debtor's  goods  by  the  writ  of  /ieri/tieiiu,  and  of  the 

Iilesent  proAts  of  his  lands  by  a  levari  faeiat ;  but  as  the 
atter  writ  did  not  extend  to  the  possession  of  the  lands 
themselves,  a  dufi  ndant  mi(;ht,  if  be  thou^^ht  proper,  alien 
the  properlv,  and  thus  oust  the  plaintiff  of  his  remedy. 

Copyhold  lands  are  not  liable  to  be  extended  under  an 
elegit;  but  all  estates  in  fee-simple  in  possession, all  estates 
in  Mvonion,  expectation,  leases  for  Uvea  or  jmn  (in  which 
eaas  the  ertditoc  takes  half  the  nttts)»  an  folate  tail  dnhog 


the  life  of  the  tenant  in  tail,  who  u  the  debtor,  a  rent 
charee,  and  a  term  of  years,  arc  liable  to  an  ele^nt. 

When  the  judgment  is  satisfied  out  of  the  extended,  that 
is,  estimated  value  of  the  estate.  tlM  ^fondant  may  recov«i 
his  lands  either  by  an  action  (k  ejectment,  or  bv  a  suit  in 
equity.  If  tho  Imds  are  remvaed  by  ejectment,  the  plaintiff 
onlv  accounts  for  the  extended  value  of  the  land,  which  i.t 
usualiv  below  the  real  salue;  and  he  is  not  entitled  to  any 
inierest  on  his  jud^enl.  If.  ri  rhe  other  hand,  a  bill  in 
equity  is  filed,  tho  plaintiff  is  allowed  interest,  and  accounts 
not  merely  for  the  extended  value,  but  for  the  actual  profits 
of  the  hmds  during  his  poasesaion,  and  it  is  rsferrra  to  a 
msster  of  the  CSoort  of  Cbmmf  to  Moertain  the  exaet 
am  iunr  rf  such  profits.  (Reovas%iiinl6*|rq^<A0  AtfitaA 
Law  .-  A 1  ehbold's  Practice.) 

ELEGY,  from  the  Greek,  ^legos  (tXtyoQ,  whence  iXiytiov). 
in  English  commonly  means  a  short  poem  oomposed  on 
some  person's  death;  also,  in  a  more  general  sense,  any 
ntoumfhl  or  serious  poem,  as,  for  instance.  Gray's  '  Elery 
in  a  Country  Church-yard.'  The  Greek  word,  ilegot,  u 
properly  a  stnda  of  lament ;  eitgtioitt  the  form  of  veraiflea- 
tton  in  whidi  such  strains  were  font  eomposed  by  the 
Greeks:  t.  e.,  the  combination  of  an  hexameter  and  u  pen- 
tameter (commonly  called  Ioiiil;  and  s-horll  verse ;  fifffeia, 
a  poem  made  uji  of  such  verses.  (Miiller.  i/i^i.  '/Lit.  qf 
Greece.)  The  elegiac  was  the  first  variation  from  the  bes.* 
amctral,  or  epic,  measure ;  and  this  change  of  form  cortea- 
pondcd  with  a  change  of  suldeM:  tho  poet  in  epic  con* 
position  keepinpr  himself  and  tiie  woildngs  of  hb  own  mind 
out  of  sight ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  free  and  full  ex- 
pression uf  the  poet's  feelings,  a-s  aff"ected  by  external  cir 
cuiiistances,  constituted  the  essence  of  the  Greek  elegy 
Hence  arises  its  variety ;  the  elegies  of  Callinus  andTyrtcDua 
(the  earliest) being  political  and  warlike;  uf  llimnermus, 
contemplativo  and  nMUoeholy;  of  Theogms  and  Solon, 
moral  and  poliliflal,  fee.  It  waa  at  ftst  more  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  social  meetings,  and  therefore  equally  fit  for 
topics  of  political  and  local  interest,  and  for  those  which 
refer  to  the  common  feelin2;s  of  our  nature,  as  love,  regret 
for  the  {terishableness  of  human  things,  exhortations  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  present  hotir,  and  the  like.  The  elegiac 
was  also  %  ftivourite  measure  for  epigrams^  that  is,  takiog 
the  word  in  ita  proper  sense,  inscriptions.  ^noSAli.] 

Catullus  is  the  fint  Latin  elegiao  writer  of  any  IWtei  Iw 
waa  followed  by  Tibullus,  Prnpenius,  and  Orid,  with  many 
others  of  the  .Augustan  at  r,  v  l  jse  poems  are  either  totally 
lost,  or  ha>e  only  come  dov»u  to  us  in  fragmeals.  With 
them  political  ami  moral  subjects  find  no  place;  the  el^pac 
verses  of  Catullus  (a  small  part  of  his  poems)  are,  for  the 
moat  par^  citlmr  moomftd  or  satirical ;  those  of  the  otber 
poet*  above  nami  an  dtisAy  devoted  to  love,  fortunate 
and  unfortunate.  Ovid,  however,  hss  taken  a  wider  scope 
of  personal  feelings  in  h:.-  Fpi  v1r->^  fn-.m  P^ntus,  and  of 
historical  and  mytliolopiral  le.irniiig  in  lua  Fasti. 

ELEMl,  a  resin,  of  which  there  are  two  or  more 
sorts,  brought  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  apna- 
rently  produced  by  different  kinds  of  trees,  tie  West  In- 
dian or  American  ehni  iseomnuMily  tefoned  to  the  Amyria 
etemifbtn  (Unn.),  but  the  very  existanee  of  sueh  a  species  is 
doubtful,  unless  it  be  synonymous  with  the  Amyris  Plu- 
roi(>ri.  (Dec)  The  Ka&t  Indian  elemi  is  obtained  from  tho 
Amyris  ceylanica  (Rets.),  while  a  third  sort,  called  African, 
or  elemi  verum,  is  referred  to  the  Eleagnus  hortensisw  A 
substance  resembling  elemi,  and  capable  of  being  applied  to 
similar  purposes,  may  be  procured  from  several  plants. 
West  Indian  elemi  oeeurs  in  irregular-sbajied  small  pieoos, 
which  run  into  messes,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  of  an  agreeable 
odour,  which  is  most  perfectly  developed  by  the  appUcation 
of  heat.  Tlie  consistence  is  at  first  soft,  but  it  hardens  w:ih 
a^e,  aiid  oven  becomes  brittle,  losinsj  ?ome  of  its  odour. 
Specific  ma\ity  l  os.l.  It  set'ms  to  contoin  a  prinripla 
termed  Eleiiiine.  Elemi  is  recommended  as  an  ointment, 
but  it  IS  chiell)  used  to  form  na-ulle»,  or  to  burn  an  incense. 

ELEMENTARY  ORGAINS.  in  planu»  are  those  mi- 
nute internal  parts  out  of  which  all  the  visible  organs  are 
oonstriK-ted  ;  they  are  always  too  small  to  be  seen  Miihcut 
the  assisiancu  of  the  microscope,  and  of^eii  require  very 
high  magnifying  powers  to  bo  distinctly  observed.  ^\']k[i 
of  a  spheroidal  figure  6U00  of  them  have  b«eQ  Mimetimes 
computed  to  lie  in  half  a  square  inch ;  and  when  tubular 
they  are  often  not  more  than  of  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
tbeir  sue  is  however  extMteely  variable,  and  their  nugni 
tudi*  aca  gim  eolf  to  eoQvey  an  idea  of  their  flsallBM 
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Tlieae  organs  mqr  b«  delbed  to  be  closed,  transparent, 
thm-iidf)d  membfamMUMMM,  varying  in  rortn  accorning  to 
thm  put  of  the  plmit  in  irhidi  they  arc  placed,  and  the  pur- 
pO%  they  serve. 

If  for  the  couvuyanco  of  fluid  iiiaftor  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  for  Ihe  e;L'!K-nil  )ulr]>,,^cs  of  digestion  and  respira- 
tioo,  they  have  a  »ipheroidjil  iigure  shaped  into  a  polygon 
^dltfressuro  of  the  sacs  upon  each  other,  and  constituti 
•BIII10W  eetMar  tttnut  if  fluid  ia  to  be  conveyed  morti 
in  one  direction  tluin  another  the  sphenrids  ere  lengthened 

in  that  direction,  and  pn'/imalical  ceHutur  tii^ue  is  the 
result,  or  muri/orm  it  they  are  placed  liorizonlaliy  and 
Strongly  comprosst-d  fn  in  ;hr  '  ;  s<nneti[nt'>  instead  of 
being  prtsmatical  they  ire  lengthened  into  bag^i  acute  at 
each  end,  the  clostres  uf  some  French  botanists,  and  the 
titsue  thus  formed  is  named  irowneAjfUMbin  coutradistinc- 
tion  to  parendtgma,  which  ii  •  eoUeenve  name  for  all  cel- 
lular tissue  the  ends  of  whose  sacs  are  truncated-  Now  and 
then  a  fibre  is  generated  spirally  in  the  inside  of  a  sac  of 
cellular  tissue,  but  fur  what  ]nnpo>i'  is  unknown. 

If  the  elementary  organs  are  for  the  conveyance  of  air 
they  are  longihcned  into  tubes,  tho  sides  of  which  are  pro- 
tected in  the  imidc  by  a  fibre,  or  fibres  twisted  spirally,  so 
that  the  threads  touch  eadi  other,  thai  fbnning  a  lining  to 
the  nembraae  and  preventing  the  ingress  of  tluid  through 
dw  sides.  8neh  organs  are  called  sjiral  vemels,  and  are 
exclusively  (except  in  a  very  few  case-^)  Htatioiicd  around  the 
pith  of  exogens,  in  tho  woody  biuuili-s  of  cndogens,  and  in 
the  veins  of  the  leaves  and  of  all  the  parts  of  the  flower* 
They  unrd  with  elasticity  when  stretched  ;  and  even  uiieoil 
with  the  growth  of  the  membfanous  tube  in  which  they  have 
been  noenled  so  as  to  leave  !$paces  betvem  the  t&reada 
throu^  vrhieh  fluid  percolatrtt ;  they  then  beooaie  dm^ 
and  probaUj  eeaae  to  convey  air,  but  beeome  (unges  fbr 
tluid. 

If  they  are  required  to  ser\e  ine  two  purposes  at  once  of 
conveying  fluid  along  the  plant  and  of  strengthening  and 
Utotecting  the  parts  in  which  they  ate  placed,  the  sacs  be- 
eome line  tabes,  thick-sided,  dastie,  tough,  and  oolleeted  in 
bundles  ae  as  to  bend  any  way  without  brealring;  this  occurs 
in  wood,  which  is  coinpo>ed  principally  of  thcra,  and 
which  gives  them  the  natne  of  woody  ti»*ue,  in  the  liber, 
and  in  the  veins  of  tlM  iMnnstrbeM  they  «m  pboed  innind 
the  spiral  vessels. 

For  an  explanation  of  the  many  varieties  of  the  elemen- 
tary organs,  and  fi>r  a  more  pertieular  aeeount  of  their 
nature  and  uses,  see  lindley^s  /nAwtefi'on  fo  Botany,  '2nd 
edit.,  book  L 

ELENCHTJS,  the  Latin  fbrm  of  the  Greek  elenekot 

(I'Viy^ocX  and  commonly  translated  by  the  voids  nr^umen- 
Iw/i,  fnquim'ffr),  confutatio,  and  demnnslralin,  n  a  term 
of  frT<)uent  use  in  the  Artstotehnn  system  of  lo^^ic,  and 
sitrniGes  argument,  replication,  refutation,  or  tho  point, 
subject,  or  nature,  of  dispute  or  deiuonstnuion.  (Si;e  the 
anthoritiee  cited  in  Valpy's  edition  of  Stephens's  Greek 
ThcMums  under  *lMyxw.)  Aristotle  defines  efmdknt  os 
*a  syllo^^ism  of  contradiction,'  that  is,  an  argument  alleged 
in  opposition  to  ann! her :  and  Mr.  Thomas  I'aylur.  in  liis 
translation  of  the  Or^iaiujii,  considers  the  Greek  term  to  be 
precisely  eouivalent  to  Redar<(utio  in  Latin.  By  some  oi 
the  cany  English  authors  the  noun  eleneh  is  used  in  a 
ttmitsr  senses  and  also  the  verb  i^lmchue,  meaning  to  Ufuc 
with  captions  or  sophistical  opposition.  CJohnsonV  Dttt.) 
In  the  two  last  books  of  tho  Or{^annn,  entitled  riip!  tZv 
Xio^ufTicuiv  'tAiy^wi',  Aristotle  minutely  claiiMfies  and  dis- 
"  Uises  the  variouit  kind->  of  suphistical  elenchi,  or  modes  of 
argument  used  by  contentious  sophists.  The  sophism  winch, 
in  scholastic  phraseology,  is  designated  Ignoralio  elenchi, 
that  ii,  a  real  ignorance  a  mistaking,  or  sinister  devia- 
tion fitim,  the  argument,  or  question  under  discussion,  con- 
sists in  proving  something  irrelevant,  and  which,  as  it  may 
he  true  without  affectin'^  the  truth  of  the  real  proposition, 
with  wliich  it  1;  IS  ii  necessary  connexion,  does  nm  detor- 
mme,  thou>:h  u  rii*)  seem  to  det<%rroinc,  the  question.  Aris- 
totle included  under  this  designation  the  introduction  of 
anything  (jxtnineuus  to  the  point  in  dispto^  Qiw  rou  irpay 
^Mtroc) ;  the  disproving  of  wnat  is  not  asserted,  ss  well  as 
the  iniving  of  what  is  not  denied.  Eaatmpks  of  this  species 
ef  wjphhnn  ate  of  very  ftvquent  oecurrenee  in  discourses 
bich  display  the  rhetorical  artifice  of  appealing  to  passions 
.uLii  prejudices,  and  resort  to  injurious  imputations,  or  ludi- 
crous and  satirical  lUustrntion ;  especially  m  religious,  poli- 
tical, and  forensic  disputations,  which  sfleet  individuai  in- 
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terests  and  feeling,  and  in  whidl  the  mdominant  desir« 
is  not  the  eiliibition  of  truth,  but  merny  the  obtaining  «t 

victory ;  fbr  «  disingeniiouB  dispntiint  wlien  exeited,  and 

conscious  of  tile  superiority  of  his  adversary's  ari^u- 
ment,  strives  to  elude  conviction  i)>  the  s'ntagem  uf  de- 
vl'tyin^,  and  seeks  to  f^ain  a  sinister  a(l\  antai;e  and  triumph, 
bv  proving  or  disproving,  not  tlie  real  proposition  in  ques- 
I  n.  but  one  or  more  whieh  in  some  way  are  apparently 
uivulv^  or  implied,  so  as  to  create  ilie  assumption  of  iden- 
tity. The  fbllowing  instance  is  given  by  Dr.  Kirwsn  iBnwf 
an  Logic,  nd.  ii.,  p.  440) :  '  Pasdi.d  ar^'uing  atrainst  atheism 
insists  that  it  is  more  dangerous  than  tbeisin,  whereas  tht' 
poial  in  debate  is  the  trul/i,  and  not  iliy  prudi-nrf  of  either 
system.  Some  Christian  liects  ubo  siraiiar  arsfuuiuuts. 
Mistake  or  misrepresentation  of  the  que»tiun  to  l>e  deter- 
mined, and  the  oonaequent  proving  of  wliat  is  not  to  the 
purpose,  are  also  common  in  didactic  and  convenatioral 
discussions,  and  the  sophisms  of  Petiiio  prhmrii  and  rum 
cauta  pro  cauta  are  frequently  combined  with  the  IgntmOio 
tflenchi.  In  all  case>  ol  irrelevant  ciinclusion.  when  some- 
thing is  proved  which  does  not  in  reality  contradict  the 
adversary  s  proposition,  the  latent  fallacy  is  best  exposed 
by  showing  that  both  propositions  may  be  equally  true 
(Ardibish^  Wbataley's  Lc^pe,  p.  235,  6th  ed.  1834) ;  and 
the  best  means  of  preventing  sophistical  deception  of  titis 
nature  is  to  keep  the  attention  constantly  fixed  upon  the 
precise  point  of  dispute,  neither  wanderinp  ontFelves,  nor 
suffering  our  opponent  to  wander  or  make  any  substitution. 
(Dr.  Watls's  Lo^ic.)  In  dramatical  writing  tho  Ignoraiio 
elenchi,  or  ait  it  is  otherwise  called,  the  qmd  pro  quo,  is  fre- 
quently adoitted  as  a  very  eflbetive  expedient  for  the  pro- 
duotkm  of  laughter.  Numerous  and  long  oontinued  in- 
stanees  of  consistent  dialogue,  displaying  the  most  ingenious 
and  amuiiing  iquirfHiue  or  croM-purposos,  ate  to  be  found 
in  tho  comedies  of  MoU^,  the  source  of  ainuseuent  being 
in  each  party's  '  igooraaee of  the  ^uflstion'  about  wbieb  the 
other  is  concerned. 

ELEPHANT,  in  Latin  Elejphu  toA  JBI^^ntut ;  in 
Greek  iXifoc;  in  Spanish  JUejAmU;  in  Italian  El»tfml»t 
in  n«neh  BltpkaM;  in  German  (HgpkiaUf  the  name  o. 
the  well-known  genus  which  forms  the  only  living  type 
of  the  family  of  true  Proboecidiane  or  Pachydermatous 
Mammifers.  with  a  proboscis  and  tusks,  and  presents  the 
laiKest  of  existing  terrestrial  animals. 

The  prolmeit  or  trunk,  from  which  the  name  of  the 
family  is  derivetl,  demands  some  attention  previous  to  our 
inquiry  into  tfan  raitef  the  •tniBtureb  bnhtt^  and  history  ol 
the  elephants. 

The  great  size  of  the  alveoU  necessary  for  the  lod^ent 
of  tho  tusks  renders,  as  Cuvier  observes,  the  upper  jaAv  sc 
high  and  shortens  tlie  lutsal  bones  to  such  a  degree,  that  in 
iho  skeleton  the  nostril-  arc  placed  towards  the  upper  part 
of  the  face ;  but  in  the  living  animal  they  are  prolonged 
into  a  cy  lindrical  trunk  or  proboscis  composed  of  tho»> 
sands*  of  small  muscles  vaiiduily  intarisced.  w  as  tc 
bestoiw  on  it  the  most  eomplicaied  powers  of  mobility  in  all 
the  varieties  of  extension,  contraction,  and  million  in  every 
direction.  It  is  of  a  tapering  subconical  form,  and  lias  in- 
ternally two  perforaliuns.  On  the  upper  side  of  the  exti-o- 
mity,  immediately  above  tlte  partition  of  the  nosthk,  is  an 
elongated  procos,  which  may  bo  coii^iidered  as  a  finger; 
and  on  the  uixler  ed^^o  is  a  sort  of  tubercle,  whieb  acta  as 
an  opposable  point ;  in  short,  as  a  thumb.  Endowed  with 
ex()Uisite  scnsilnhty,  nearly  8  ft.  In  leoijth,  and  stout  in 
proportion  to  the  inas-ive  size  of  the  whole  annual,  this 
organ,  at  the  vo'alion  of  the  elephant,  will  uproot  trees  ot 
gather  grass — raise  a  piece  of  artillery  or  pick  up  a  comfit 
— kill  a  man  or  brush  &f  a  fly.  It  conveys  the  food  to 
the  mouth  and  pumps  up  the  enormous  draughts  of 
water,  whidi  by  its  reeurrature  are  turned  into  and 
driven  down  the  ca|>acious  throat,  or  showered  over  tho 
body.  Its  length  suppUes  the  place  of  a  long  neck,  which 
would  bave  been  incompatible  with  the  support  uf  the  largo 
head  and  weighty  tusks.  A  glance  at  the  head  of  an  ele- 
phant will  show  the  thickness  and  .streiieth  of  the  trunk 
at  its  insertion ;  and  the  massy  arched  bones  of  the  ikce 
and  thick  muscular  neck  are  admirably  adapted  for  sup* 
porting  and  workiac  this  powerfttl  and  wonderftil  iutru* 
ment. 

The  followintr  cut  -  will  convey  some  idea  of  tlw  1 
action  of  the  termination  of  the  proboscis:-— 

*  CaTiwgiTt,  the  number  of  HOiriss  laWtiV  fts  fOM 

vofc.]x.^y 
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Dental  Fnrmuh. — African  elephant,  incisors  moinn 

4  3  S 

-  =  10.    Asiatic  elephant,  incisors  -,  moUrs  g 

Dentition  and  oummi  Structure.— The  succession  of 
molar  teeth  in  the  olepfasnts  ttkea  place  in  a  direction  frotn 
bdilnd  fonrard*:  Mid  the  tooth  lut  developed  pushing 
Midnit  tbet  which  preceded  it,  and  111  time  replacini^  it. 
mes  an  a  result  that  there  are  nt-vcr  more  theto  two  molar 
teeth  on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  and  tlmt  sometimes  there 
i-t  iitily  one.  The  last  rj^-e  1ih]i]i<.mis  iinim 'liciioly  nl'tfp  the 
shedding  of  the  anleriur  tooth,  which  bus  been  pushed  out 
Iqr  IttI  0MeBeeor.  and  whieh,  in  its  tlRi^  Is  10  Iw  replaced  in 
Um  maner.  This  eaeeeeeion  Iwppeiit  maaj  tiiMe  during 
the  lilb  of  die  miiiMl.  end  Mr.  Gum  iiolieM  it  eiglit  timca 
in  an  Asiatic  elephant.  Now,  as  these  teeth  ^now  thrir 
anterior  extremity  first,  long  b«rore  the  otlicr  exirctnitv 
appears,  and  as  they  besjin  to  be  worn  dow  n  anteriorly,  it 
fallows  that  the  anterior  tooth,  when  it  is  shed,  la  infinlteir 
amaller  in  site  tbiil  it  ooet  vaa,  aod  (hat  te  Ibrlil  la  en 
iMjclM&fted. 

In  Hie  nokr  teeth  of  bhmI  gramnmorotu  qnadruncds 
there  is.  besides  the  bony  eubstance  and  cnninel.  a  thi:d 
eotnponent  part,  dilRning  In  appearance  from  both  the 
othtr-i,  liiit  icseiiiblint?  the  h<inf  inure  th;in  the  cnamd. 
Blake  and  others  have  distinguished  this  substance  by  the 
name  of  rruHa  petnta ;  Cuvicr  calls  it  cement.  The  dis- 
of  thee*  three  ettbataiieee  ii^  pwhepet  better  eeen 
^  tooth  «fMi  okpheat  dna  n  nif  othm  Mimal. 


If  a  longitudinal  vertical  section  be  made  and  the  surfi 
be  p«iU.sh>'d,  the  crxuta  ;Wrov(i  will  ho  distini^ui>hc<l  by  a 
greater  yellowness  and  opac-iiy,  wtll  a>  by  a  uniforinitv 
of  ap])earance,  there  being  no  apparent  laituua>  nor  fibres. 
'  Tlie  grinding  teeth  of  the  elephant,'  writer  Lawrence  in 
his  'Additions'  to  Blumeabech»  'contain  the  muat  complete 
inlennixture  of  fheee  three  eubstenoea,  end  have  a  gieetar 
proportion  of  enuta  petrota  than  those  of  any  other  animal. 
The  pulp  forms  a  number  of  broad  flat  prooessen  lying 

fianillel  to  oacli  other,  and  placed  Iransversu'ly  lietwecti  llic 
finer  and  outer  luminaj  of  the  alve«jli.  Tlie  bunc  of  lliii 
tooth  is  formed  on  these  in  i!«panite  shells,  commencing  at 
their  loose  extremities  and  extending  towards  the 

tthere  they  are  connected  together.  Too  capsule  

c<)ual  number  of  membranous  productions,  which  ftnt 
the  bony  shells  with  enamel  and  then  intest  them  with 
erusta  petrosa,  which  latter  substance  unites  and  consoli- 
dates tne  different  {yDrlioiis.  Tlie  bony  shells  vary  in 
number  from  four  tu  twetity  thrce,  according  to  the  sue  of 
the  tooth  and  the  age  of  the  animal ,  they  have  been  de- 
•Bribed  under  the  name  of  denticuli.  and  havo  been  rapn^ 
setited  as  eepsnta  teeth  in  the  first  instanee»  U  nittai 
llowever.  be  remembered  that  they  are  (brmed  onproeaeees 
ofono  single  jnilp.  When  the  cruita  pelrnsa  is  rorapletely 
deposited,  the  different  denticuli  are  consolidated  together. 
Tlie  bony  shells  are  united  at  the  base  tu  tlie  neighbouring 
Olios;  the  investments  of  enamel  are  joined  in  likomanDer; 
and  the  intervals  are  filled  witli  tlie  tliird  substance,  which 
'really  deserves  the  name  bestowed  on  it  by  Cuvierof  eemenf. 
The  pul;!  IS  then  elongated  for  the  purpose  of  Ibrminff  the 
toots  or  fanijs  of  the  tooth.  From  the  pei  uliar  mode  i  t" 
dentition  of  tlu!i  anitnal.  the  front  portion  of  the  tooth  ha-. 
out  the  gum  and  is  einjiluyeil  in  nia-sticatiun  before  the  back 
part  is  completely  formed ;  even  before  some  of  the  posterior 
rleiiticuli  have  been  consolidated.  The  back  of  tne  tooth 
does  not  appear  in  the  mouth  until  the  interior  part  hae 
been  worn  aown  even  to  the  flmf  .  A  horiiontal  seetiSn  of 
the  elephant's  tooth  presents  a  series  of  narrow  bands  of 
bone  of  the  tooth,  surrounded  by  corresponding  portions  of 
enamel.  Between  these  are  portions  of  crusla  pctrosa;  and 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  .^ert;on  is  c»tmj)o*ed  of  a 
thick  layer  of  the  same  substance.  A  vertical  section  in 
the  longitudinal  direction  exhibits  the  processes  of  bone 
upon  the  different  denticuli.  running  up  from  the  fangs ;  a 
vertical  layer  of  enamel  is  placed  beflMre  and  another  bdaind 
each  of  thew.  If  the  lootn  b  not  yet  worn  by  mastication, 
the  two  layers  of  enamel  are  continuous  at  the  part  where 
the  Imnc  terniinalcs  in  a  point ;  and  the  front  layer  of  one 
dentieulus  is  continuous  with  the  back  layer  of  tJie  suc- 
cecthng  one,  at  the  root  of  the  tooth.  Crusts  potrosa  intcr- 
%'enes  between  the  ascending  and  descending  portione  of  the 
enamel.  As  the  surlSue  at  the  toetfi  is  worn  down  in  mae* 
ticalion,  the  processes  of  enamel,  resisting  by  their  superior 
hardness,  form  jirnniinent  ridges  nn  tlie  grinding  surface, 
which  must  adapt  it  exccl'.eiiily  tur  bruising  and  commi- 
nuting any  hard  substanri'.  Tlic  grinding  bases,  when 
worn  butrieieiitly  to  expotio  the  enamel,  in  the  Asiatic 
species,  represent  flattened  ovals  placed  MnM  the  lootlu 
In  the  Aincan  they  form  a  series  of  loMnges,  which  touch 
each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  tooth.*  In  the  Mueettm  ef 
the  Royal  College  of  Surpeons  are  a  series  of  preparatione 
(Nos.  .150  to  3.j4,  both  iiulusive)  illustrative  of  tne  strue* 
ture  and  physiology  of  tho  molar  tee.h  uf  elephants,  ijre- 
ceded  by  an  interesting  extract  firoin  the  Hunterian  MS. 
catalogue.  No.  375  B.  is  a  portion  of  the  csmentum  of  an 
clenhant's  grinder,  which  hu  been  steeped  in  an  add,  dried, 
and  preserriBd  in  oil  ef  turpentine,  for  tne  purpose  of  show* 
ing  the  proportion  of  animal  matter  which  it  oontains. 

Nos.  2G2  to  2G4.  both  inclusive,  show  the  interarticular 
ligamentous  substance  fruin  the  joiiU  of  the  lower  iaw  of 
the  elephant,  and  tho  adaptation  of  tho  fetructure  for  ap- 
plying two  convex  surfaces  to  each  other. 

More  than  one  molar  tooth  and  part  of  another  are  nerei 
to  be  seen  through  tho  gum  in  the  eknhant  When  the 
anterior  tooth  is  i;raduallv  worn  away  oy  mastication,  the 
absorption  of  its  fang.s  ana  alveolus  takes  place,  while  tlie 
P'l^lcrior  tooth  advances  ta  occupy  its  iHiiitiuii ;  then  coioea 
a  third  to  take  the  place  of  tho  second  i  ioih,  which  under- 
goes the  same  pr<jcc-ss,  atul  >o  uu  as  we  have  slated  fur  al 
least  eight  times.  Each  succeeding  tooth  is  larger  than  i(a 
predeoeaoor.  Thus  the  first  or  milk  grinfa;  whkh  enii 
the  rum  soon  aftn  biithi  hu  but  foar  tnaeverse  plaiee 
(denticuli);  theaooond  ii  compoiedof       or  nioeb  and 
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appe«r>  oompletely  when  tht  toinwl  il  two  yean  old ;  the 
taird  consitto  of  twelv*  or  tbivtiMit  •adoomas  at  the  an  of 
tix  yetn;  and  in  ttw flmrA m  to flw e^j^  grinder  ootb 

inclusive,  tho  namber  of  plates  Taries  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-three.  It  would  aeem  that  every  new  tooth  takes 
at  least  a  year  more  for  its  formation  than  its  i  reflccessor. 
As  the  tooth  advances  gradually,  a  comparatively  small 
portion  only  is  through  the  gum  at  once.  A  molar  tooth, 
composed  of  twelve  or  fiiurteen  plates,  shows  onl^  two  or 
three  of  these  throush  the  gum.  the  otben  being  imbedded 
in  the  jaw,  and  in  net  th«  tooth  is  complete  anteriorly, 
irhere  it  is  required  tar  mMtloatioii,  whUe,  posteriorly  it  is 
rery  incomplete.  As  the  lamms  advance,  tnoy  are  su<  ccs- 
trely  perfected.  An  elephant's  molar  tooth  is  thorcfurc 
never  to  be  seen  in  a  perfect  state ;  for  if  it  i»  not  worn  at 
tSi  anteriorly,  the  posterior  part  is  not  formed,  and  the  fangs 
are  wuling;  nor  is  the  structure  of  the  back  part  of  the 
tooth  pernoled  tuttil  the  anterior  portion  ii  gone. 

Elephanti  have  no  canine  teeth ;  but  In  ttie  upper  jaw 
there  are  two  incisors  better  known  by  the  name  of  tusks, 
Thc^e  enormous  weapons  are  round,  arched,  and  terminating 
in  a  point,  and  iheir  capsule  is  always  free,  so  that  tho  tusk 
continues  to  grow  as  long  as  the  animal  lives,    Tlie  struc- 
ture of  the  tvory  ef  whm  it  b  MMiposed  diffen  from  other 
tuaka;  and  a  matflmm  •wtol  WMmta  ttria  fonning  the 
are  of  a  eirela  tnm  th»centfe  m  the  ehmmftrenee,  and, 
in  crossing  each  other,  curvilinear  lozenges  which  occupy 
tt;«'  whole  surface.    The  tusk  is  hollow  willun  for  a  prcat 
part  of  its  length,  and  the  oavity  cunlain'^  a  vascular  pulp, 
which  supplies  successive  layers  internally  as  the  tusk  is 
worn  down  eKtemallf.  Blumenbooh,  in  his 'Comparative 
Anatomy*'  obMcroit  that  not  to  awntion  other  peouliaritiaa 
of  ivory,  wliicfa  have  induced  aomo  tnodem  natoroliala  to 
rntisider  it  as  a  species  of  hon),  the  difference  between  its 
structure  and  that  of  the  bone  of  teetl)  is  cvimed  in  the 
remarkable  pathological  phenomenon  resulting  frum  balls, 
with  which  the  animal  liai>  been  shot  when  youn^;,  being 
imnd*  onaawing  tbiough  the  tooth,  imbedded  in  itssub- 
fltaaee  in  a  peculiar  manner.   Haller  employed  this  ftct, 
both  torcfbte  Dnbanel's  opinion  of  the  fcnnation  of  bones 
by  the  periostenn,  like  that  of  wood  by  the  bark  of  a  tree, 
as  well  as  to  prove  the  constant  renovation  of  the  hard 
parts  of  the  animal  machine     Ii  is  siill  more  important  rn 
explanation  of  that '  niUritin  ultra  loio,'  which  is  particu- 
larly known  through  thu  Petersbursh  prise  dissertation. 
Blumenbaoh  further  states  that  the  fact  above  mentioned 
maybe  seen  in  BuffoQ  (4to.  ed ,  torn,  xi.,  p,  161);  in  Ga- 
landat  over  da  Oljg^nl$  Tanden  ;  in  the  Verhandelingen 
der  Genootaeh,  ta  Vlissingen,  p.  3SS,  torn,  if. ;  and  in  Bonn. 
(Ufcr.  theaauri  Uwi'tni,  p.  146.  In  £tll  these  cases,  accord- 
in    to  Blumenbacli,  the  balls  were  of  iron ;  and  he  adds 
that  he  p  l^^<>s^es  a  similar  .specimen.   In  the  cxscs  we  have 
seen  the  balls  were  also  of  iron.  '  But,'  continues  Blumen- 
Inch,  '  there  is  a  still  more  euooua  example  in  my  collec- 
tion* of  a  leaden  bullot  aontaiwad  in  the  tusk  of  an  Bast 
Indian  elephant,  wbieh  must  have  been  equal  in  site  to  a 
man's  thigh,  without  having  been  flattened.    It  lifti  close 
t)  the  cavity  of  the  tooth;   its  entrance  from  without  is 
f :  >-e<l,  a>  it  wi.re,  by  means  of  a  cicatrix ;  and  the  ball  itself 
Is  surruundtid  apparently  by  a  peculiar  covering.  The  bony 
matter  baa  been  poured  out  on  the  side  of  the  cavity  in  a 
rtakelitie  kim.*   Upon  this  Jawrenoe  well  remarks  that 
the  ftMta  1i«re  raaoanta4  bavt  been  sometimes  brought  for- 
ward in  order  to  prove  the  vascularity  of  the  tooth ;  a  doc- 
trine which  is  refuted  by  every  circumstance  in  the  forma- 
tion, structure,  ond  diseases  of  these  organs.    When  a 
bullet  has  entered  the  substance  of  the  body,  tho  surround- 
ing lacerated  and  contused  parts  do  not  grow  to  the  metal 
and  become  firmly  attached  to  its  surfaoot  but  they  inflame 
and  suppurate  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  ofbnding  matter. 
If  the  ivory  be  vascular,  aska  Mr.  Lawrence,  why  do  not 
the  same  processes)  take  place  in  it  ?   *  We  can  explain  very 
satisfactorily.'  writes  Mr.  Lawn  iice  in  continuation,  'how 
a  bullet  may  enter  the  tusk  of  an  elephant,  ond  become 
imbedded  in  the  ivorywilhout  any  opening  for  its  admission 
being  perceptible.    These  tusks  are  cunatantly  growing 
during  the  animal's  life  by  a  deposition  of  suoopesive  la- 
flUMB  within  the  cavity,  wliile  the  outer  aurfboa  and  the 
point  are  gradually  worn  away ;  and  the  cavity  is  filled  fin 
this  purpose  with  a  vascular  pulp,  similar  to  that  on  wliich 
tci-th  are  originally  formed.    If  a  ball  penetrate  tho  aide  of 
a  task,  cross  its  cavity,  and  lodge  in  the  slightest  \»ay  on  the 
oppoaito  tfiiftt  it  will  become  oovered  towards  the  etvity  by 


the  newly-deposited  layers  of  ivory,  while  no  opeiiiBg  wfli 
exist  between  it  and  tho  swikoo  to  aooouat  for  ito  entrance. 
If  it  have  onlyaufleiont  liroa  toontar.it  vill^jrobably  sink 
by  its  own  weight  betwaan  the  pulp  and  the  tooth,  until  it 
resta  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  It  there  bi  comes  sur- 
rounded by  now  layers  of  ivory  ;  und  as  the  tusk  is  gra- 
dually worn  away  and  supplied  by  new  depositions,  it  will 
soon  be  found  in  the  centre  of  the  solid  nart  of  tho  tooth. 
Lastly,  a  foreign  body  may  enter  the  tusK  ftom  above^  aa 
the  plate  of  bono  wbJdi  Ibrms  tti  sodwt  is  thin :  if  this 
desoends  to  the  lower  part  of  the  eavily,  it  may  bee  in e  im- 
bedded by  the  subsequent  formations  of  ivory.  This  must 
have  happened  in  a  ease  where  a  spoar-liead  was  I'uund  in 
an  elephont's  tooth.  The  lontr  axis  of  the  foreign  body 
cor.'-e-ponded  to  that  of  the  ra\  Uy.  No  opening  ibr  itsao* 
mission  could  be  disicovered,  and  it  is  very  clear  that  no 
human  strength  c<^uld  drive  snob  a  body  thiaugfa  the  iHo 

of  a  tusk.*  '>htU  Tims.'  1801.  |art  1, 
Tho  great  sbs  to  wbleh  tiiese  tushs  grow  nay  be  judged 

of  by  examining  the  table  publishea  by  Cuvier  in  nis 
'  Osseniens  Kossilcs,'  tome  i.,  p.  57.  It  is  generally  consi- 
dered that  the  tusks  of  the  African  elephant  are  the  ■aigest; 
but  with  regard  to  the  table,  Cuvier  observes  tbat  tbo 
Afiican  tusks  could  not  be  distinguished  firom  thoao  of  tbo 
Indioa,  and  that  then  is  not  tho  oerlain^  that  could  be 
wished  in  the  raoasnrss  omplofsd.  Aeoordmg  to  Mr.  Corse, 
the  tusks  of  the  Indian  elephant  seldom  exi  eed  72  lbs.  in 
weight,  and  do  not  weigh  beyond  50  lbs.  in  the  province  of 
Tiperaii,  whicli  produces  thousands  of  elephants.  There 
are  however,  in  l^ondon.  tusks  which  weigh  l5Ulbs.,  pro* 
bably  from  V^wv;  for  n  is  fn  in  l\^^u  and  Cochin  Chinn 
that  tbo  laigost  Indian  elephaiits  and  tttska  am  braugbt 
The  liKost  reoorilad  in  Cnvier's  table  was  a  tusk  sold  at 
Amstercam,  according  to  Klokner,  which  weiirhed  .150  lbs.: 
this  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Camper;  ai-d  one  pos- 
sessed by  a  merchant  of  Venice,  which  was  U  feet  in 
length,  and  resting  on  the  authority  of  Hartenfels,  in  his 
Elephantogranhia.  The  largest  in  the  Paris  Museum  is 
nearly  7  fl^ot  long,  and  about  5^  inobes  in  diamolor  at  tho 
large  end.  Tboao  tusks  have  different  degreaa  of  oiirvalnio. 

Mr.  Corse,  sneaking  of  the  An iaiio  elephant,  states  that 
the  first  or  milk  ttufcs  of  an  elephant  never  grow  to  any 
siic,  but  arc  shed  between  the  first  and  second  year.  Tiiese, 
a.s  well  as  the  flrst  grindors,  are  named  by  the  native* 
dood-kau-damt,  which  lueially  signifies  milk  teeth.  Tho 
tusks  which  are  shed  have  a  oonsidenble  part  of  the  root 
or  fang  absorbed  hoflifO  tbll  btppons.  The  time  at  wfaieh 
the  tusk  euto  the  gum  aeena  to  vaiy.  Mr.  Corse  knew  a 
young  one  wbiebhad  his  tusks  when  abont  five  months  old. 
while  those  of  another  did  not  cut  the  <,'uiti  till  he  was 
seven  months  old.  Those  tusks,  which  are  dwiduous,  ob- 
serves the  same  author,  are  perfect  and  without  any  hollow 
at  the  root,  in  a  ftstus  which  is  come  to  its  full  time,  and 
at  this  period  the  lOfikot  of  the  permanent  tudt  bcgtau  to 
be  fiimod  on  the  inner  side  of  tbo  deciduous  tusk:  he 
gives  the  Ibllowing  eaamplosof  tbo  progress  of  this  part  of 
the  dentition.  A  young  elephant  sited  one  of  his  milk 
tusks  on  the  6tb  of  November,  17'Ji),  \\lien  near  thirteen 
months  old,  and  thu  other  on  the  27th  of  December,  when 
about  fourteen  months  old:  they  were  ineroly  two  black- 
coloured  stumps,  when  shed ;  but,  two  months  afterwards, 
the  permanent  tUsks  eut  the  gtUD,  and  on  tbo  19th  of  April, 
1791,  they  were  an  inoh  long,  but  blOek  atid  ragged  at  ibo 
ends.  When  they  beoame  longer  and  prqjeeted  beyond  the 
lip.  they  soon  were  worn  smooth  by  the  motion  and  friction 
of  the  trunk.  Another  young  <  Kphant  did  not  shed  his 
milk  tusks  till  he  was  sixteen  iiionihs  old.  The  permanent 
tusks  of  the  female  arc  very  small  in  C4>mparison  with  thoso 
of  the  male,  and  do  not  take  their  rise  so  deep  in  tho  jaw; 
but  they  use  them  as  weapons  of  offence  in  tbo  aaao 
manner  as  the  male  named  Moaknoh,  that  is  by  putting 
their  head  above  another  elephant,  and  pressing  their  tiuks 
down  into  the  animal, 

In  the  lowtr  jQU>  there  are  neither  incisors  nor  canines, 
and  the  molar  toptb  moflsUo  thoao  to  wbioh  tbqr  aio 
opposed. 

Cuvier  cones  to  the  conclusion  that  the  females  of  tin 
Aflrican  snoeieo  have  huge  tu.sks.  and  that  the  diffmnoa 
between  tho  sexes  in  this  respect  is  miteh  loss  than  in  the 
Indian  elephants;  but  Bunhell  attributes  the  want  of 
sucecHs  of  the  elephant  hunters  whom  be  met  with  to 
their  having  ohIj  flUloD  in  vilh ftoalM  vhoBB  toska iMN 
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Punning  our  inquiry  into  the  general  Btructure  of  the 
tkeleton,  vre  shall  find  a  marked  difference  in  the  external 
appearance  of  the  tkidU  of  the  African  and  Indian  speciet. 


T»«th  of  AMcau  Elephant,  from  F.  CvnSn. 

n,  Upprrjmw;  6,lowerj»«r:  c,  orijlD»l  tUle  of  ihi- Uwlh  whrti  theUmlnv 
which  cufnpoar  it  ar*  frer ;  d,  the  Umioai  u  they  are  attached  ia  paralMa  oii<< 
%a  the  utber  by  Oir  iMtticul  ■ubtlann  id  a  (abiei|urDt  itale  of  tlentitiua,  but 
*— t  the  crtiWD  uf  Ihr  io»th  hat  lipcn  worn  by  maiUcatlon.  and  «h«ii  It  only 
■  oa  ita  ittf face  blimt  tubeieko*. 


Teeth  of  Aalatle  Rlpphanl.  from  P.  Purler. 
«,  Upper  noUt  tooth ;  b,  leiref  bmIu  tgolh. 


ilkuU  a(  Afiican  Elephant. 


Section  of  tlte  Skull  of  ImllaB  Elephant. 

a,  •hoar*  the  ••(wtiini!  nf  the  ooatrlla;  6.  ihr  rtlllli. 
unit  which  •r|  Kiiii>'i  Ihr  rxternaifttMB  thelateiaal  tak. 

of  tbaakaU:  ff.ifc«ea*ii;  wbrnvhabniMiaMgnd. 
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Ht>re\re  see  tl\  it  1  [n- ulnin-t  p\ rniniilical  fiirraof  the  skull 
in  the  Indian  ttpei-ies  is  strongiy  contrasted  with  the  more 
rounded  form  and  contour  of  that  of  the  Aftfewapecies.  The 
ftont  of  the  bwd  is  «anMT«  in  tho  Indian  wftma,  white  in 
<h«  African  ft  it  mUht  ooAtox;  thai*  «ra  otW 


Intamally  we  And  •  beautifhl  provision  for  increasing  the 
surface  neccs.'iary  fir  the  attldinMnt  of  mUMlai OOnmnad 

with  streni^th  and  li;;htnesg. 

The  other  parts  of  the  skull  mo-t  worthy  of  note  are  the 
nasal  bones,  of  which  the  elephant  poi«M»ses  only  a  kind  of 
imitation :  the  lachrymal  bones  are  entirely  wanting.  The 
flarvieal  vartchm  turn  a  short  and  stiff  aeries,  allowing 
baid^  more  dian  a  United  motion  of  flw  head  from  side  to 
■ida^  a  more  exiendcd  Rrtiori  being  rendered  iinni-fcssary 
hy  the  flexiluUty  of  the  trunk,  ana  a  firm  sup|)m  t  (or  tlie 
Iiwul  being  the  principal  object  to  be  attaiiie<l.  The 
Kpinou8  processes  of  the  anterior  dorsal  vertebra  are  ex- 
ceedingly long  for  the  attachment  of  the  great  anapansory 
ligament  of  the  nook  {tuamemtum  mteSm  or  pax-wax). 
Blumenbaeh  puta  tha  nunbar  of  wiba,  and  aonaainiantiT  of 
If  Vdi«  olMtviiv  tbal  tiiii  at  kail^  ia 


the  case  in  the  ^^kcleton  of  the  Asiatic  elephant  atCaaael 
Blair,  he  remarks,  found  the  Mme  number  in  the  indivi- 
duals of  which  he  has  given  an  aeoount ;  and  a  manuscript 
Italian  daaeription  of  the  elephant  which  died  at  Florence 
m  1657  (wiinna  fltia  atateroent  Allen  Moulins.  on  the 
(-(intrary  (AnaUmiM  Aeeount  qf  the  Elephant  burnf<I  in 
Duhitn,  I»iidon^  1682.  4to.>,  and  Daubentuii,  reprtrrieiit  the 
number  uf  pairs  as  The  cU.iitiaiit  in  tlie  Museum  of 

the  Royal  Cx)llege  of  Surgeons  (Cbunee,  fonnerly  of 
Exeter  Change)  has  19  paiia  cf  riba;  and  that  in  die 
British  Huaeum  has  the  same  mmtMr,  14  true  and  5 
false;  but  Mr.  Gny  inftnns  na  that,  in  a  aeoond  speci. 
men  of  a  young  one,  the  bones  of  which  have  not  oeen 
separated,  there  are  20  pairs,  15  true  uihI  6  tal>e.  There 
arc  onlv  three  luinbar  \  lm  liluir.  'J'lu-  inurmn  of  the  sca- 
pula, which  is  turned  towards  ihr  spun',  and  is  shortest  in 
most  of  the  proper  quadrupL'd>,  is  ilie  lungt  stin  tbeaia|dMniL 

MOM^aiW 


as  it  is  in  the  Cheiroptera,  tao&l  uf  the  ...^.....i,.^ 
espeeially  in  man.  Tnero  is  no  b'gamentum  ttrm,  and  < 
ioquent^  BO  imprctaian  on  tha  liwd  of  tha>iBiwr  or  tlii||^ 
bone. 


Structure  qf  internal  soft  parts— The  fillowing  iuternal 
(oil  parts  are  more  particularly  worthy  uf  remark  in  the 
elephant.  Brain,  — A  portioa  of  the  ciura  mater  from 
anAaiatic  elephant  may  he  aean  in  the  Museum  of  tha 
Rayal  GoUcge  of  Surgeons,  in  London  (Gallery  No.  1S46), 
where  the  termination  of  the  falx  and  the  coinmcncnment 
of  the  tentorium  or  process  which  separates  the  cerebrum 
from  the  cerebellum  are  shown.  Tliu  two  fibrous  layers  of 
the  dura  mater  are  separated  by  a  sofWr  cellular  substance, 
in  which  the  vessels  ramify;  and  it  may  be  obwrred  that 
the  tbiekness  of  the  dura  malar  is  in  prgoortion  to  the  aize 
of  the  akuU,  and  of  the  cttlisa  airina]«  but  not  to  the  sixe 
of  the  brain,  whieh  doea  not  mimh  exceed  that  of  the 
human  brain,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  preparation  of  the 
brain  of  a  young  Asiaiic  elephant  (No.  1.T31).  For  though 
the  absolute  si/e  ot  Ihe  organ  exceeds  that  of  man,  the  pro- 
portion which  the  cerebnmi  bears  to  the  rest  of  the  brain, 
and  e«i>ecially  that  part  of  the  hemisphere  which  forms  the 
ruof  and  sides  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  is  much  less.  The 
hemispharaa  are  broad  and  short,  with  a  eoaaidanaUe  de- 
velopment of  the  natifbrm  protuberance.  The  eonvolu- 
tioos  art!  cntnpamtiveh  small  and  numerous.  A  lateral 
aeetion  has  been  removed  from  the  let'l  lieinisiihere,  wliicli 
■hows  that  the  anlrnrtuosilieji  are  also  deep,  extending  in 
Bome  eaios  more  iban  two-thirds  of  an  inch  into  the  sub- 
ilUM»  «r  lSb»  brain.  Tha  hippaaaapvi  ia  aonpantlaa^ 


smaller  than  in  the  as.s,  and  the  corpus  striatum  larger 
The  ventricle  is  seen  to  be  continued  into  the  olfactory 
bulb.  I'ta'  cerebellum  is  uf  considarable  width,  and  ita 
aurftoe,  as  shown  by  tha  lateral  saetion,  ii  increased  by  nil* 
merous  and  complex  anfraetnositma.  The  tuber  annulare 
correspiincLs  in  -"izc  to  the  development  of  the  laternl  lobes 
of  the  cerebeliuin.  The  corpora  olivaria  are  remarkably 
prominent.  The  oriLTins  of  all  the  cerebral  nerves  are 
shown,  among  which  the  olfactory  nerves  uf  the  fif^h  pair, 
which  supplies  the  proboscis,  arc  remarkable  for  their  pro- 
digious sue;  whilst  the  optic  nervei»  and  those  which 
supply  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  are  remarkable  for  their 
small  sise.  The  pia  mater  is  left  on  with  the  vessels  at 
the  base  of  the  brain.  A  bristle  is  placed  in  the  infiindi- 
liuluni.  (Cat.  Gallery,  vol.  u;  1  The  brain  in  man  is  from 
j!j  to  of  the  body,  liiut  of  the  ulepliant  Jtn-  The  stumach 
IS  simple,  the  intestines  are  very  volumimius,  and  the 
cecum  enormous.  In  the  sanguiferous  system  the  heart  is 
worthy  of  note,  and  a  section  of  the  right  auricle  and  Taa^ 
urida  of  that  of  an  Asiatic  elephant  may  be  aaan  in  tha 
museum  last  mentioned  (Gallery,  No.  9S4).  In  this  animal, 
\vhirh,  in  some  other  respects,  singularly  resembles  the 
li'iili'ittin,  threi!  vi'iitt!  cava- teriiunate  in  the  right  auricle. 
Besides  the  Ku-ta<  hum \,il\c.  w  hu  h  projects  between  the 
orifices  uf  the  mfenor  and  left  superior  cava,  there  is  alae^ 
aa  ia  tha  Fbreupin^  a  rmliaant  of  %  anpaiiflt  falfa^  ac* 
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leading  fmm  tho  po&tcrior  sulc  of  tha  ori&cs  of  tho  right 
supcriui  cavj.  The  tricuspid  valve,  and  iu  cbordv  tondi- 
nee  and  culuroneo  i  nnmai,  are  alio  weU  dbplayed.  (Cat. 
Gallery,  vol.  ii.j 

Beproduetitm,  BooiMitia  ttonM  von  fiMrnmlj  tald 
of  tJw  KtMiae  inodMty  of  etenihtnte;  Init  Ifr.Corw  bis 
disproved  these  and  others  v,h\ch  oisorted  that  they  would 
only  reproduce  the  species  in  a  siatc  uf  nature,  by  showing 
thai  rapiivity  nud  nuint  roiis  uitne'ses  fonnod  no  obstacle  ; 
but  il  must  i>e  reiiietnbcrod  that  the  oxpcrimcnts  recorded 
by  him  were  made  in  India.  Cupulatiu  more  equino.  The 
peviod  of  gaatation  u  twenqr  montha  utA  aomo  daira.  The 
female  menoonad  by  Mr.  Cone  prodniied  •  fln«  naie,  which 
iras  thiriy-fivc  inches  and  u  half  high  just  twenty  munths 
aiul  «ij{htiH'ii  (liys  after  she  wa*  lirat  covered.  The  bicasls 
of  tba  femiilL'  nru  placiHl  under  the  cheat,  and  the  young 
one  «ucl8.  not  wnh  the  trunk,  but  with  the  moulb.  'The 
youni^  of  the  cicpliant,  at  least  all  thote  I  have  seen,' 
writes  Mr.  Corse, '  begin  to  nibble  and  auck  the  breast  soon 
after  birth ;  pressing  it  with  the  tiuiik,  vhidi,  by  qatural 
inatiitet,  they  know  will  mako  the  milk  flow  more  readily 
into  the  mouth  while  sucking.  Elephants  never  lie  down 
togivL-  tlu'ir  Vdim^ones  suck;  and  it  often  happens,  when 
the  dutn  i-^  tiill,  iliui  !-lie  is  obliged  for  uome  time  to  bend 
her  ho«ly  towards  her  young  to  enable  him  to  reuch  tlic 
nipple  \Mth  his  mouth;  consequently,  if  ever  the  trunk  was 
used  tu  lay  hold  of  (he  nipple,  it  would  be  at  this  period, 
when  be  ia  making  laborioua  efforta  to  reach  it  with  hia 
mouth,  but  which  ne  could  always  eaaiiy  do  with  bis  trunk 
if  it  answered  the  purpose-  In  sucking,  the  young  elephant 
always  grasps  the  nipple  (which  projects  honzuntully  from 
tin-  iire;i<i)  «ith  the  side  of  bus  motith.  I  have  very  often 
obser\  e<l  this ;  and  so  sensible  are  the  attendant*  of  it,  that, 
with  them,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  raise  a  sanll  mound 
of  earth,  about  atx  or  eight  inebaa  high,  for  the  joimg  one  to 
atand  on,  and  thus  save  the  mother  the  trouble  of  Gsnding 
her  lx>dy  every  lime  i-be  j^ives  swV,  which  she  cannot 
readily  do  when  lied  to  iicr  |  icket.'  The  luuternal 
affection  docs  not  socra  to  be  very  siiong  m  the  female 
elephant,  at  least  in  captivity ;  for  the  same  author  staifi* 
that  tame  elephants  are  no\  cr  suffered  to  remain  loose,  as 
instanccii  occur  of  the  mother  leaving  bar  young  and  os- 
capitii(  into  the  woods ;  and  be  says  that  if  a  wild  elephant 
happens  to  he  separated  from  her  younf;;,  for  only  two  days, 
though  giving  suck,  she  never  afterwards  recoi;nises  or  ac- 
knowledges it.  '  Tins  separation,' adds  Mr.  Corse,  '  somd- 
tiraus  happvtu'd  unavoKlably,  wiien  tliey  were  enticed 
separately  into  the  outlet  of  tlie  Krd<i<ih.  I  have  been 
much  mortified  at  such  unnatural  conduct  in  the  mother, 
particularly  when  it  was  evident  the  young  elepb(n|  knew 
ata  dan,  and,  by  ita  plaintive  dieaond  aabmissive  appiwcbea, 
aolieited  her  BssialMnM.' 

LivtMtt  SraeiBa. 

El'^ififT^  Tniiirii^.  The  Asiatic  elephant  differs  fri.m  the 
.African  species,  not  only  in  its  greater  size  and  »n  the 
characters  of  the  tecih  atid  >kull,  hut  also  in  the  com  para- 
tive  sroaUnessof  the  ears,  the  paler  brown  oolour  oi'  the 
shin,  and  in  baring  four  nails  on  the  hind  feet  instMtd  of 
three.  The  sagacity  of  tbia  apeciaa  is  also  supposed  to  be 
greater  than  tmtt  of  the  Afliean  elephants ;  but  though 
many  wonderful  stories  are  told,  and  sume  of  them  are  as 
true  as  they  are  wonderfid,  of  the  j^rati-ful  remenihranco 
which  it  long  retains  of  henetlts  l  onferied,  or  of  tlie  tenacity 
with  which  It  '  treasures  tip  a  wrong,'  and  ihouirh  the  in- 
Btenees  of  itl  dodlHyf  boA  antient  and  modern  are  very 
extnordinBiy,  we  agnse^  upon  the  whole,  with  Barop  Cuvier, 
who  observeit,  that  lifter  bsTing  studied  tbeae  animals  a  lont^ 
time,  he  never  found  their  ititelliu'eine  surpa.ss  that  uf  a 
dog  nor  of  tiKiny  other  carnivorous  aiiitiuiU.  It  in  imjios- 
ing  to  «.<.'e  such  a  mountain  of  vnnlity  obedient  to  the  voico 
of  iu  keeper  and  performing  feats  at  bis  diotation ;  and 
the  massive  gnvity  of  ill  physiofpony  Msitts  tibe  im* 
prsasiotu 

The  Ibllowing  b  Mr.  Oerae'is  deeeription  of  •  porfeet 
AMttHc  Klephant.  An  elephant  is  said  to  be  perfect  wheti 
his  ears  are  large  and  rounded,  not  ragge^l  orindL-nted  at 
the  margin;  bis  eyes  of  a  dark  hazle  colour  free  Iroin  specks; 
the  roof  of  his  mouth  and  his  tongue  witlHnit  dark  or  black 
»pot<i  of  any  con-ifU-rahle  size;  bis  trunk  large,  and  his  tail 
long,  with  a  tuft  of  hair  reaching  nearly  to  (he  ground. 
There  must  be  five  nails  on  each  of  his  fore-feet,  and  fbur 
ea  eadk  of  the  hind  onaa»  making  eightaan  in  aU;  hit  head 


well  set  on  aud  carried  rather  high;  toe  arch  or  cune  of 
his  back  rising  gradually  from  the  shoulder  to  ilu  i:u(idlo, 
and  thence  detcending  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  and  all 
hisioints  firm  and  Strong. 

fbUowiag  m  the  caatea  «r  vuistifla  of  th« 
Asiatw  elephant  noticed  by  Mr.  Obrse.  Both  malse  and 
females  are  divided  into  two  catitci,  by  the  natives  of  Beitgal. 
via.,  the  Kixmiareah  (  of  a  priueclv  race)  and  ihn  Mergfiee 
(huntmt;  elephant,  fr<ini  mrtgah  a  deer,  or  bunting,  or  from 
Its  slender  make),  and  this  without  any  regard  to  the  ap- 
pearance, shape,  or  size  of  the  tnsiks  in  the  male,  as  theae 
aerve  meiely  to  eharaMeriie  some  varieties  in  the  speeiiM* 
The  JToaiwafiiaw  is  deep-bodied,  strong,  and  compact,  with 
a  larp-p  inirli  and  ^ti^irt  li'iit  tV.irk  Ic^'.-,.  The  iierghet>  is 
generuliy  lalter  biii  a  uul  so  eumpaci  nor  so  strong  :  he 
travels  faster,  has  a  lighter  body,  and  bis  trunk  is  both  bhort 
and  slender  in  proportion  to  bis  height.  As  &  large  trunk 
is  oonsidered  a  great  beauty  in  an  elephant,  the  KcMtuanah 
is  preferred,  but  not  only  for  thiik  but  for  its  superior 
strength,  and  greater  capability  of  suataining  fetigueu  The 
mixed  breed  is  held  in  greater  ur  less  estimation  in  pro- 
portion as  It  partakes  of  the  qualities  of  the  Koamcareak  or 
Merghee.  A  breed  from  a  ])ure  Koomereah  and  Mirglue 
IS  termed  Sunkareah  (from  mnimrah,  a  mixture),  or  AJprgha- 
bauUah  (for  the  most  part  Merghee) ;  but  a  farther  mixture 
or  crossing  of  the  breed  renders  it  extremely  difficult  (br 
the  hunters  to  ssoertain  the  variety.  Besideii  tlte  Kooma 
reah,  MerghM,  and  Sunkareah  breeds,  several  vaiietiea  lae 
generally  to  be  fbund  in  the  same  herd ;  but  the  nearer  an 
elephant  approaches  to  the  true  Koomtreu/i  the  more  he 
is  prefcrrM.  especially  by  the  natives,  and  the  higher  will 
be  htii  price;  though  Europeans  are  uol  so  pariicular,  and 
will  sometimes  prefer  a  female  Merghee  for  bunting  and 
riding  when  she  nsis  good  paces  and  is  mild  and  tractable. 

The  wi^  of  male  termed  Dauntelah  (toothy,  having 
largo  fine  teeth,)  produces  the  largest  ttisks  and  the  finest 
ivory :  his  head  L«  stron^^ly  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
M'Kikuah  (probably  from  mookh,  the  mouth  or  face),  which 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  in  this  respect  from  a  female 
eleplumi,  and  the  tusks  of  some  of  the  females  are  so  smtfll 
as  not  to  appear  beyond  the  Up,  while  in  others  they  ore 
almost  as  large  as  m  the  variety  of  male  celled  Mmknah. 
The  tkmnt^ah  is  generaDy  more  daring  and  lesa  manage- 
able than  the  Moo/mah;  and  for  this  reason,  until  the  tem- 
|>er  and  disposition  are  ascertained,  the  Europeans  prefer 
the  Mooknah;  but  the  natives  who  are  fond  of  show  gcne- 
mlly  take  their  chance,  and  prefer  the  Dauntelah :  and 
though  there  is  a  material  difference  in  their  appearance  as 
well  08  in  the  value  of  their  tusk«»  yet,  if  they  are  of  the 
same  easte,  siae,  and  dlMMaithm,  and  perfect,  there  a 
scarcely  any  diifttfeoce  in  their  price. 

There  are  many  varieties  between  the  Monknah  and 
Dtmnletah,  and  ihe.se  are  varied  according  to  the  variation 
of  tliB  form  of  the  tusks  from  the  projectin;?  horijtontal,  but 
railier  elevated,  curve  of  the  Pul/una- Daunt*  of  the  true 
Lkiunteltih,  to  the  nearly  straight  lusks  of  the  Mooknah, 
w  inch  point  directly  downward*. 

Thos  the  Gmtuk  or  Omeia,  which  ia  a  jDotinieAiA  that 
has  never  bad  but  one  tusk  and  this  of  the  j^tUtats  sort, 
ond  which  is  so  called  tmm  Ganna.  t!u'  Un  Ui  ^od  of 
wisdom,  who  is  represented  witli  a  head  like  an  ekphanl's 
with  only  one  t(K)th.  wa.s  sold  in  Mr.  Corse's  time  to  the 
Hindu  pritiees  for  a  very  high  price,  to  be  kept  in  state  and 
worshipped  ss  a  divinity.  Another  varietv  of  the  Daimle- 
tah  has  the  large  tusks  pointing  downwards  and  pniiecting 
only  a  little  beyond  the  trunk  t  he  is  then  laia  to  have 
Soor  or  ChiKmUiwit  ti^ethy    A  third  is  the  Pittlfl- 

dnuntef,  whose  tusks  are  straight  like  tiiose  of  the  Mimkivih, 
only  much  <  i  i  r  n  l  thicker.  Thv  Arikonn  DitmUrf  i*  a 
fourth,  and  has  one  tusk  growing  nearly  horisontal,  like  the 
Puihing-Dmml,  and  the  other  like  the  JUteMbMrnJ^  end 
there  are  other  less  distinct  varietiei. 

The  t«m  BomAdk  seems  to  be  used  to  designate  those 
wandering  male  elephants  which  are  much  larger  and 
stronger  than  the  mates  generally  taken  with  the  heid,  the 
Oomidoh  dcTvirtin^'  from  it  or  returning;  toil  occordine  to 
hu  de»tre.  The  (i'l'inrlulia  are  supposefl  to  Ik?  rarely  taken 
with  the  herd:  when  they  are  so  taken,  their  violence  and 
ferocity  renders  tbem  moat  destfuetive.  Mr.  Corse  n^atea 
an  insianee  cf  tbeuagevemnble  paaaiona  and  terrible  bnvo^ 

•  /  II  ..iK;  <i|;niB<-**  lM<4oreot.  sikI  iammt  irtiu;  muA,  from  Ujc  lusWi  jn- 
Jectiui  lu  {r^uiarlf,  an<t  b»iu  ||  litti*  eiutrd  •ad  elcriitnl  al  ttir  rittri&ilia, 
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o«casioned  by  the  savage  disposition  of  one,  or  at  least  a 
lun  nale  that  wu  iuppoied  to  be  oim,  when  in  tb«  Red- 
MT.  H«  naaalkmgtb  tied  and  led  out.  b«tliiauiitain«- 
•U*  ^irit  eottld  not  brook  iwtitiat*  Md  ate  iaogiiiahing 
•koDt  40  daye  he  died. 

Mr.  Hod^n  in  his  paper  *  on  the  Mammalia  i»f  Nepril' 
(Zool.  Pmr.  1834)  suggesta  that  there  are  two  vaneliem  or 
perliap:^  rather  speoios  of  the  Indian  eluphant,  Elef  ha-f  fn- 
dicut,  via.,  the  Ceylunese,  and  that  of  the  Saul  Forest. 
The  Oeyluneae  has  a  smaller,  liehter  haa^  wktek  k  carried 
mm  olmiad:  it  baa  aiao  bigber  tin-t^pmnm*  Tha eie- 
fliaiit  of  the  flaul  Forest  has  sometiinea  Mfli  an  Hi  tttader 
feet 

The  height  to  which  the  Asiatic  elephant  *ill  attain 
haj*  been  variously  siatcil :  luit  U]  nn  n  strict  I'vaTniiiritiKu 
of  alleged  great  heights,  the  natural  dis^Ktsitiou  among  men 
to  exaggerate  has  generally  bt-eii  ck  iected. 

A  male  elepbaat  laaacded  by  Mr.  (Jona  wia  at  ila  Urth 
M  tedm  h^. 
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A  female  elephant  was  six  feet  nine  incho  high  at  the 
time  she  came  to  Mr.  O^rse's  po^sc!«B^o^,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  14  yeara  old  aoeonliBg  to  the  hunters ;  but,  aocotding 
to  tbe  belief  of  Mr.  Oorea.  the  was  only  1 1  yecn  of  age. 
During  the  next  five  years,  Ijufnre  sho  was  covered,  she  grew 
only  SIX  inches,  but,  while  pagnaiil,  she  grew  five  inches 
in  21  inut'.ths,  and  in  the  following  17  months,  tlu  u^ii 
again  pregnant,  she  grew  only  half  an  inch.  Mr.  Cur»e 
then  lust  »iffht  of  her.  She  was  at  this  time  about  19  years 
old  and  bad  perbapa  attained  ber  AiU  growth.  Her  young 
one  was  then  not  SO  moatha  old|  yat  ba  vas  four  feet  five 
inches  and  a  half  high,  having  grown  18  inches  since  his 
birth.  It  thus  appears  (hat  no  certain  standard  of  growth, 
for  captni.:  elephants,  at  leiist,  can  be  depended  on:  nor 
do  there  seem  to  be  any  satisfactory  data  for  definnig  the 
age  at  wliich  the  animal  ceases  to  grow.  Mr.  Corse  lon- 
jectures  that  elephants  attain  their  full  growth  between  the 

rof  IM  and  24.  With  regard  to  the  height,  the  East  lu- 
Company'a  standard  fur  seniceable  elepbaata  wn,  in 
Mr.  Corse's  time,  aeven  feet  and  upwards,  measured  at  the 
shoulder  in  the  same  manner  a.s  horses  are.  .\t  the  middle 
of  the  hack,  they  are  considerably  higher;  ami  \hv  curve  or 
arch,  particularly  in  young  elephants,  nuiko  u  diflercnce  of 
MTeral  inches.   The  lessening  of  this  curve  is  a  sign  of  old 

Kvhen  not  brought  on  by  disease  or  violence.  During 
w  with  T^foo  Saltaan,  of  tbe  140  alapbanta  under 
Ae  tnanagement  of  Onrtoin  Sradjn^  not  one  ivaa  tan  feet 
high,  and  only  a  few  males  nine  feet  and  a  half  Mr.  Corse 
was  very  particular  in  ascerlainini;  the  height  of  the  ele- 

t bants  employed  at  Madra.s,  and  with  the  aniiy  under 
[arquis  Cornwallis,  where  there  were  both  Ceylon  and 
~      *  elephants,  and  Im  Waa  awiMl  that  those  of  Cevlon 
neither  bighar  Oat  iVVHtar*  in  any  laapeel,  t»  those 


of  Bengal :  nay,  aana  ofloani  awarted  that  nay  mva  eon 

•iderably  inferior  in  point  of  utility. 

The  only  elephant  ever  heard  of  by  Mr.  Corse  as  exceed- 
ing 10  feet,  on  good  authoritv,  was  a  male  beloni^ing  to 
Asaph  Ul  Dowlab,  formerly  mier  of  Oude.  The  following 


fMt.  iBchN. 

From  Ibot  to  foot  orer  the  shouHcr     .   .   .   .   2S  10| 

From  the  top  of  tho  shoulder,  perp^-ndicular  height  10  6 
From  the  top  of  the  head,  when  set  up  os  he  ought 

to  march  in  state  12  2 

From  tha  fltont  of  tba  fhoo  to  the  inaartioD  of  tbe 

Ian  IS  11 

And  yet  the  Madras  elephants  have  been  .said  to  be  from 
17  to  80  feat  high.  Nov  let  ua  see  how  dimensions  .shrink 
haAca  Iho  lamrity  of  meoauienioat.  Mr.  Corse  hoard  from 
several  gentlemen  who  had  bean  at  Daeea,  that  the  Nabob 
there  had  an  elephant  about  14  feet  high.  Mr.  Com  was 
desirous  to  measure  him.  esjierially  as  ho  had  scon  tho  ele- 
phant often  at  a  fcrraer  period,  and  then  supposed  lum  to 

•  jaiMfs<ksB«M«ran 


be  12  feet  hit;li.  He  accordingly  went  to  Dacca.  At  first 
ho  i^ent  for  the  mahoto  or  driver,  who  without  hesitation 
assured  him  that  tbe  elephant  was  from  lu  to  12  cubits* 
that  is  from  1 .5  to  18  that  nigh ;  hut  added  that  he  could  not 
bring  the  elephant  for  Mr.  Corse's  examination  without  tho 
Nabob's  iH-rmission.  Permission  was  asked  and  granted. 
Mr.  Corse  measured  tha  elephant  exactly,  and  v>as  rather 
surprised  to  And  that  tho  aninal  did  not  ozcoed  10  ftet  m 
height. 

Fantty.  Tba  wkiU  ehi<hanit  m  unali  •Moamed  Iqr  tha 
Indian  suveraigna  ara  oimly  AUriiMMb 

OengraphMU  DMHhuHoiw^Tb*  Aitatie  dephanl  in- 
habits the  f,Tuatcr  part  of  tha  varm  countries  of  Asia,  and 
tlie  lurj-o  islaiiils  of  tlio  Indian  anhipelai^o.  Mr.  Corse 
slates  that  the  ehjph.ml ^  I'lr  liie  !>er\ uo  of  the  East  India 
Company  arc  generally  taken  in  the  provinces  of  Chitta- 
gong  and  Tiperah  ;  but  from  what  he  nad  heard,  those  to 
the  southward  of  Chittasong,  in  thaBuniah  tanitorieaand 
k  ingdom  of  Pegu,  aio  of  a  superior  hioad.  In  oonflrmation 
of  tliis  opinion,  he  observes  that  the  elenhants  taken  tu  the 
south  of  the  Ooomty  river,  which  divides  the  province  of 
Tiju'rali  from  east  to  west,  were  ^'eiiernlly  better  than  ihose 
taken  to  the  north  of  that  river;  and  though  elephants 
were  taken  at  Pilibet  as  far  north  as  lat  in  the  vizier 
of  Oude's  territories,  yet  the  visior,  and  also  the  officers  of 
his  court,  gave  those  taken  inCblttagong  and  Tiperah  a 
decided  preference,  they  being  much  larger  and  stronger 
than  the  PUibct  elephanU  Tdl  the  year  1790  Tipemh  wu» 
a  part  of  the  Chiltai^oiii,'  province;  iiiul  so  -ei>)ble  was  llie 
Bengal  government  of  the  superiority  of  the  southern  elu- 

tihants  for  carrying  burdens,  enduring  fatigue,  and  being 
ess  liable  to  casualties,  that  in  tbe  then  late  conlructs*  for 
supplying  the  army,  the  contnelor  waa  bound  not  to  send 
any  elephant  to  the  military  stations  taken  north  of  the 
Chittagong  provinoe.  Hence  Mr.  Corse  concludes  the  torrid 
aone  to  be  the  natural  clime,  and  the  most  favourable  t'ur 
producing  the  largest,  the  bcfit,  anil  the  hardiest  ele|>lmiil; 
p.iid  that  when  tliu  animal  migrates  beyond  the  tropics  tho 
species  degenerates.  He  speaks  of  clepbanta  being  taken 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar  as  far  north  aa  tha  territories  of 
the  Coorgah  r^ah ;  hut  adds  that  theiaworo  muck  inierior 
to  the  Ujylon  elephant,  and  that  from  this  cireumstanoe 
the  report  of  "he  supciiority  of  the  Ceylon  elepliaiit  to  all 
othen  probably  ongu.ated.  He  remarks  tbui  most  of  the 
pre\ioiis  accounts  respectinLj  the  A>mlic  elephant  had  been 
given  by  gentlemen  who  resided  many  yearn  ago  on  the 
coa.st  of  Malabar  or  Coromandel.  where,  at  that  time^  thay 
had  but  few  opportunitioa  of  loeiog  the  Chitiagoag  or  the 
Pegu  elephant 

Mr.  Hull-son,  in  the  paper  above  noticed,  states  that 
ElcphiLi  liidicus  and  RkinoceroM  unicornis  are  both  abun- 
dant in  the  forests  and  hills  of  the  lower  region  of  Nejial. 
whence,  in  the  rainy  season,  they  issue  uito  the  cultivated 
parts  of  the  TarSi  to  feed  upon  the  rice  crops. 

HalnUt  Utilitu  to  Man,  In  a  sute  of  nature  the 
Asiatie  elephant  lives  in  great  herds,  which  are  generally  aotd 
to  bo  under  the  conduct  of  the  old  males,  or  bulls,  as  they 
are  sometimes  termed.  From  time  immemorial  the  species 
has  been  brou^ht  under  tho  dominion  of  nian  t  and  trained 
tOBWell  the  pump  of  pageants,  and  add  to  (be  teirursof  war, 
as  well  as  tu  norform  the  more  useful  otlices  of  a  beast  of 
burthen  and  draught,  and  the  more  dreadful  one  of  exa« 
outing  the  sentence  of  death  on  criminals.  It  has  twen 
long  made  tho  companion  of  the  sports  of  tho  Orientalist  in 
tbe  groat  hunting  partiaa ;  and  from  the  same  early  period 
has  DMn  made  to  minister  to  the  wanton  nnd  cruel  plc  i 
tures  of  Eastern  princes  by  bein^  stimulated  to  rouibat  not 
only  with  other  elephants  but  with  various*  wild  uiiinials. 
Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  the  highly  inte- 
restine  detail  of  tbe  mode  of  capturing  this  enormous 
animal  Ite.,  Ifect  and  wa  muat  nfcr  tha  foodar  to  the 
second  volumo  of  Ao  jMfMfifiett.  where  ho  win  find  an 

abundant  atid  amu<iii;^'  collcciidn  of  aner-doics  connected 
with  ihii  subjeci,  as  well  as  a  complete  hisiui  y  of  the  ele- 
phant, both  in  tho  wild  state  ami  X',  the  scrv  aiit  of  man. 

The  tusks  of  both  species  stUl  form,  as  they  did  from  the 
earliest  periods,  a  valuable  aitido  of  eommaroe.  The  ivory 
which  is  now  aoaght  ibr  uaafid  porpoaaa  and  omamaBta  m 
minor  importanea»  waa  in  great  loquaat  nilk  tho  antiairt 


•  Mr.  Cartel'*  p«p«t  wurMdbcftmUM  Royal  Roekir  in  17t9l 
f  TIm  ruliect  esUnI  ncccont  in  any  BoroMan  la.n,(iUL(s  aC  IhS  MdS  Of 
eaptariDf  Ih*  ladian  cWfiiuuM  ii  in  Arnan.  iMikr,  cliap.  13. 
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Greeks  and  Rumans  for  various  tlomosfic  uses,  as  well  as 
for  (he  Chrvs  ek  phanlino  statusu)  n  nilcn  d  so  fainous  by 
Phidias.  Of  tbe^e  rich  ttatuea  the  Minerva  of  the  Par- 
ItMnon,  and  eafMlalljr  tiM  Oljmiiiui  JupitM'.  appflw  to 
have  been  tlw  masterpieces 


Elephas  4/*nVa«««.— The  African  elephant  is  less  than 
th«  Asiatic.  The  hciid  is  rounded  ;  the  fr<int  convex  in- 
stead of  concave  ;  the  ears  are  niuih  lari^jur  than  tliose  of 
the  Auktic  species ;  and  the  gcnenil  number  of  nails  on 
•aoll  bind  foot  is  only  three  instead  of  four. 

OtograjokUal  DiHributitm. — From  SeMgal  to  tlie  Cape 
ofOood  Hope.  Cnvicr  Bars  that  it  is  not  knotni  whetlwr 
the  species  is  found  up  the  whole  oriental  side  of  Africa,  or 
whether  it  is  then'  r(']ilarod  In  thi-  prfi-e<ling  species. 

Habits,  Utility  to  Man,  ^-r  '— The  flesh  is  reli^iu  l  hy  the 
inhabitants  of  many  distriits  of  Africa.  Major  Deiiham 
ipeaks  of  it  as  being  esteemed  by  all,  and  even  eaten  in 
aeeret  by  the  firtt  people  about  the  aheikh ;  and  he  says 
that  thoagh  it  looked  eoaree  it  ^nts  better  flavoofed  tban  any 
beef  he  found  in  the  coiintrv'.  Tlie  antieiit  Romans  con- 
sidered till'  trunk  as  the  most  delicious  psrt ;  but  Le  Vail- 
.ant  speaks  uf  the  fool  as  a  dish  for  a  king.  The  disposi- 
tion of  this  species  is  supposed  to  be  more  ferocious  than 
that  of  the  Asiatic  elephant:  though  its  habits  in  a  state  ol 
nature  do  not  greatly  differ.    It  is  uot  Wit  tamed  j  but 
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there  is  good  gtooad  fbr  believing  that  the  Carthaginians 
awailed  tnenuehea  of  the  servieea  of  this  ^Jjceiaa  aa  the 

Indians  did  of  those  >f  Asiatic  dcphant.  The  elmbaBts 
exhibited  in  the  RAJinan  arena  by  Ccesar  and -KMnne} 
appear  to  have  been  Africans  ;  and  ttom  them  principally, 
ii  not  entirely,  the  ivory  fur  omaowntal  purposes  and  the 
statues  above'alluded  to.  seems  to  bavt  baaB  takn.  The 
tusks  of  this  species  axe  of  gnat  aiiBi 


Fossil  Spkciss. 

The  diird  and  finuth  divisions  of  the  tertiary  iVash-wattt 

deposiu (Pliocene  period  of  Lyell)  abound  in  extinct  speciea 
of  recent  genera,  and  among  them  the  remains  of  fossil 
elephants  are  very  ntimirous.  The  alluvium,  the  crai;,  ths 
ossiferous  caverns,  the  os.seous  breccias,  and  the  subappeninu 
formations  afford  the  most  numerous  examples.  Cuvicr 
('  Rigne  Animal,*  laxt  edit.)  observes  that  there  are  found 
under  the  earth,  in  almost  all  ports  of  both  continents,  thm 
itones  of  a  species  of  elrohant  a^roaumating  to  the  existing 
Asiatic  species,  but  whose  grinders  have  the  ribands  ot 
enamel  narrower  and  straitcr,  the  alveoli  of  the  tusks  longer 
in  proportion,  and  the  lower  jaw  more  obtuse.  An  indivi- 
•luEil,  he  add>,  fbund  in  tlie  ice  on  the  coastA  of  Siberia 
appeared  to  have  been  covered  with  hair  of  two  sorts,  so 
that  it  might  have  been  possible  for  this  species  to  have 
lived  in  cold  dimalos.  Ine  speeiss  has,  he  oooeludes,  long 
since  disappeared  ftom  the  fkea  of  the  globe.  This  species 
he  characterises  (Osseroens  Fossiles)  as  having  an  elon- 
L'aied  skull,  a  concave  front,  very  long  alveoli  for  the  tusks, 
(he  lower  jaw  obtuse,  tlie  grinders  larger,  paralU-l,  and 
tiiarke<l  with  closer  set  ribands  of  enamel,  and  he  desig- 
ijates  it  as  The  fottil  Elephant,  Eiej  hat  primigenitu  of 
Ulumenbaoh,  Jilephat  Mommontmu^  f  iacha^  Ine  Mam' 
>ffOth  of  tiia  BnianBi 
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IfamiDOdi'Siarelepbant's  bones  and  tndts  oentr  tliraugh* 
out  Russia,  and  mora  particularly  in  Eastern  Siberia  and 
the  Arctic  marshes,  &e.  The  tusks  are  very  numerous, 
:ind  in  so  high  a  slate  of  preservation  that  thty  form  an 
article  of  commerce,  and  are  employed  in  the  same  works 
as  what  may  be  termed  the  living  ivory  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
!  hough  the  fbesil  tusks  fetch  an  inferior  price.  Siberian 
j  I'ossil  ivoiy  fbms  the  principal  material  on  which  the  Rus- 
;  sum  ivwy-tnniar  woru.  Ina  tusks  most  abound  in  the 
I  Laiehovian  Isles  and  on  the  shores  o'  *he  Froten  Sea ;  and 
I  iho  best  arc  found  in  ilio  countries  near  llic  .\rritc  circle, 
and  in  the  most  eastern  regions,  wliere  Uic  >oi!  m  tlie  very 
diort  summer  is  thawed  only  at  the  surface;  in  some  year^, 
lot  at  all.  Ill  1799  a  Tungusian.  named  Scbumacbuff,  who 
j;enerally  went  la  liant  and  llsh  at  the  panin«ila  of  Tbinul, 
lAer  the  flshutg  saaaon  of  the  Lena  waa  ovar,  had  eoo- 
stmetad  fbr  hu  wife  some  cabins  on  the  banks  of  the  lake 
Oncoul,  and  had  embarked  to  seek  along  the  coasts  for 
Mammoth  horns  (tusks).  One  day  he  saw  among  (he 
Idocks  of  ice  a  shapeless  mass,  but  did  not  ttien  discover 
what  it  was.  In  l»iOO  he  perceived  that  thLs  object  was 
mure  disengaged  from  the  ice,  and  that  it  had  two  project- 
mg  parts ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1601  the 
entire  side  of  the  animal  and  one  of  his  tuaks  were  quite 
floe  from  ice.  The  summer  of  180S  was  cold,  but  in  1803 
part  of  tile  ice  between  the  earth  and  the  Mammoth,  for 
such  was  the  object,  having  melted  more  rapidly  than  the 
rest,  the  plane  of  its  support  became  inclined,  and  the 
onormous  mas.s  icli  by  its  own  weight  on  a  bank  of  sand. 
In  March,  18U4,  Schumacboff  came  to  his  mammoth,  and 
having  cut  off  the  tusks,  exchanged  them  with  a  merchant 
Ibr  goods  of  the  value  of  fifty  mUas.  Wa  shall  now  let 
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iCr.  Adams,  firom  vboso  ncconat  Aesa  {MtiBdan  are 

abridged,  speak  for  himself. 

*  Two  years  afterwards,  or  the  seventh  after  the  discovery 
of  the  mammoth,  I  fortunately  trarersod  these  distant  and 
desert  refnoas,  and  I  congratulate  myself  in  being  able  to 
prove  a  fact  which  appears  so  improbablu.  I  found  the 
mammoth  .still  in  the  same  place,  but  altogether  mutilated. 
The  DROUidiMt  being  dissipated  because  the  Tungusian 
•Uef  nad  neovered  his  health,*  there  was  no  obstacle  to 
prevent  approach  to  the  ranase  of  tl;i'  Jiiamin  iih ;  the  pm- 

Jrietor  \v!i,s  content  with  his  profit  from  the  tusks,  and  the 
ukutski  of  tlii^  neii;lilioiirh(xxl  had  cut  ofl"  the  flesh,  with 
whi<-h  they  fed  their  dogs  during  tho  scarcity.  Wild 
beasts  such  aa  white  bears,  wolves,  wolveriites,  and  fbxes, 
also  fed  uppa  it,  and  tlie  traces  of  their  footsteps  were  seen 
aronnd.  The  skeleton,  almost  entirely  elearea  of  its  flesh, 
remained  whole,  with  tlio  exception  of  one  fore-leg  The 
spine  from  ihe  head  to  ihe  as  coccycfis,t  one  scapula,  the 
l»asir  and  the  other  three  extremuies  were  still  liold  fo- 
tjether  by  the  ligaments  and  by  parts  nf  the  skin.  The 
head  wait  covered  with  a  dry  skin :  one  of  the  cars  well 
preserved  was  famished  with  a  tuft  of  hairs.  All  these 
parts  bvn  neeesasrily  been  iqjnred  in  transporting  them  a 
dntance  of  1 1,000  wersts  (7330  miles) ;  yet  the  et'os  have 
been  pmserved,  and  the  pupil  of  the  eye  can  still  be  distin- 
ijiiished.J  This  mammoth  was  a  male,  with  a  long  mane 
on  the  neclc,  but  without  tail  or  proboscis.*  (Tlje  places  of 
the  insertion  of  tlic  muscles  nf  the  proboscis  arc,  it  is  as- 
serted, visible  on  the  skull,  and  it  was  probablv  devoured  as 
well  as  the  end  of  the  tail.)  '  The  skin,  MTwoieh  I  possess 
tluree'fiiuztha,  is  of  a  dark  gres  colour,  eovoed  with  a 
reddish  wool  and  black  hairs.  The  dampness  of  the  spot, 
where  the  animal  had  lain  so  long,  had  in  i^ome  degree  de- 
stroyed ihe  hair.  The  entire  carcase,  of  which  I  collected 
the  bones  on  the  spot,  is  four  an  hines  (9  feet  J  inches)  hit;h, 
and  seven  archines  (16  feet  4  iiu-lies)  long  from  (he  pomt 
of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  without  including  the 
tusks,  which  are  a  toise  snd  a  half  (9  iiaet  6  inches,  mea- 
smini;  along  the  curve;  the  distance  fWnn  the  base  or  root 
of  the  tusk  to  the  point  is  3  feet  7  inches)  in  length ;  the 
two  together  weighed  360  lbs.  avoirdupois  ;  the  head  alone, 
with  the  tusks.  weighs  11  poods  and  a  half  («114lbs.  avoir- 
dupois.) The  principal  object  of  my  caic  was  to  separate 
the  bones,  to  arran^  them,  and  put  them  up  safely,  which 
was  done  with  particular  attention.  I  had  the  satisfaction 
to  find  the  other  scapula,  which  had  remained  not  fiir  off. 
I  next  detached  the  skin  of  the  side  on  which  the  animal 
had  lain,  which  was  well  preserved.  This  skin  was  of  such 
I  .\traordinary  weight  that  ten  persons  found  groat  difficulty 
i:i  transportmg  it  to  the  shore.  After  this  I  dug  the  ground 
■.11  different  places  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  its  bones 
were  buried,  but  principallj'  to  collect  all  the  hairs  which 
the  white  bears  bad  Ifofl  into  the  gmuA  wMn  demnring 


the  flosh.  Aldiough  this  was  difficult  frrm  the  want  of 
proper  instruments,  I  succeeded  in  collecting  more  than  a 
pood  (.36  pounds)  of  hair.    In  a  few  days  the  work  was 
completed,  and  I  found  myself  in  pos.session  of  a  treasure 
which  amply  recompensed  me  for  tho  fiitigucs  and  dongen 
of  the  journey,  and  the  considerable  expenses  of  the  sDiet^ 
prise.  The  piaoe  w  here  I  found  tho  mammoth  is  abont  40 
paces  distani  from  the  shores  and  nearly  100  paces  Aom  the 
escarpment  of  the  ice  tmra  which  it  had  fallen.  This  escarp- 
mi  nt  <  (cup;es  exactly  the  middle  between  llie  two  points  of 
the  peniusula,  and  is  three  wersts  long  (two  miles),  and  m  llie 
]  lacc  wlu'i  e  the  mammoth  was  found  this  rock  has  a  perpen- 
dicular elevation  of  ;<U  or  40  tuises.    Its  substance  is  a  clear 
pure  ice;  it  inclines  towards  the  sea;  its  top  is  covered  with 
a  layer  of  moss  and  friable  earth,  half  an  archiae  (H  inebee) 
in  thickness.  Durinj;  the  heat  of  the  montii  of  July,  a 
part  of  this  crust  is  melted,  but  the  rest  remains  froicn. 
[  Curiosity  induced  me  to  ascend  two  otlier  hill-  at  s.ime  dis- 
tance from  the  sea;  tuey  uuie  i  f  the  same  .substance,  a;id 
less  covered  with  moss.    In  various  places  were  seen  enor- 
mous pieces  of  wood  of  all  the  kinds  produced  in  Siberia; 
and  also  mammoths'  horns  (tusks)  in  great  nnmbeia  ap- 
peared between  the  hollows  of  tho  rocks;  they  all  were  of 
astonishing  freshness.   How  all  these  things  could  become 
oolleeted  there,  is  a  question  as  curious  as  it  is  difficult  ti> 
rc-solve.    The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  call  this  kind  of 
wood  AcUanschina,  and  distinguLsh  it  from  the  liuating 
pieces  of  wood  which  are  brought  down  by  the  large  rivers 
to  the  ocean,  and  collect  in  masses  on  the  shores  of  the 
frozen  sea.   The  latter  are  called  Noaehina.    I  have  seen, 
when  the  ice  melts,  large  lumne  of  esrth  drtarhert  fiom  tho 
hills  mix  with  the  water,  ana  form  thick  muddy  torrents 
which  roll  --l  iwl)  towards  the  sea.  ThLs  eurtli  forms  wedges 
which  fill  up  the  spaces  between  the  hloiks  of  ice.  Tiio 
escarpment  uf  ire  wa-  Jj  In  ■10  toises  lii^h  ;  and,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  Tungusians,  the  animal  was,  when  they 
first  saw  it,  seven  toises  below  the  surface  of  the  ice,  &o. 
On  arriving  with  the  mammoth  at  Borchayo,  our  first  care 
was  to  separate  the  remaining  flesh  and  ligaments  ftom  the 
bones,  which  were  then  packed  up.  When  I  arrived  at 
Jakutsk,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  repurchase  the  tusks, 
and  from  thence -expedited  the  whole  to  St.  Petersburg.' 
The  skeleton  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Academy,  and 
the  skin  still  remains  attached  to  the  head  and  feet.  A 
part  of  the  skin  and  some  of  the  hair  of  this  animal  were 
sent  by  Hr.  Adams  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  presented 
them  to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  CoUsife  of  Surgeons. 
The  hair  is  entirely  separated  from  the  skin,  excepting  in 
one  very  small  part,  where  it  still  remains  attachetl.  It 
consists  of  two  sorts,  common  hair  and  bristles,  and  of  each 
there  are  several  varieties,  differing  in  leni^th  and  thickness 
That  remaining  fixed  on  the  skin  is  of  the  colour  of  the 
oamd,  an  inch  and  a  hilf  loagi  nqr  tUcikai^  and  I 
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in  lock*.  It  iH  inlerspt,T!io<l  with  u  few  bristles  ai>out  tliree 
iDcbea  long,  of  a  dark  reddi^th  ralaur.  Among  the  separate 
paTi-«U  of  hair  are  iom*i  rullier  redder  than  ibe  short  hair 
]uat  mentioned,  about  fuur  inches  long ;  and  some  bristles 
OMrljr  bkelc  much  thicker  tbaa  hone  boir.  and  from  12 
to  18  inchM  long.  The  skin  when  flnt  brought  to  the 
MiiMuni  was  offensive;  it  is  now  quite  dryandnard,  and 
vh«ro  iDOtt  compact  is  half  an  inch  thick.  Its  colour  is 
•  the  dull  black  of  the  living  elephants.  (On  the  Mammoth, 
or  Ffitiil  Elephant,  found  in  the  lee  tU  the  Mouth  of  the 
rivrr  Lena,  in  Siberia,  with  a  lithographic  Plate  ^  the 
Skeleton.  Vrom  tho  ith  vol.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Impe- 
rial Acad,  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg,  London.  1819, 4to.) 

Fi«eh«r  indicates  the  foUoiving  specim  of  foaiil  ali^banto 
raatnig  principally  on  the  diflmnee  of  ibrm  in  the  molar 
teeth.  I.  Elej'hts  mamntimttu-t  (f'. /  rrWfimttM,  Blumenb.) 
2.  Eliffhas  jHirticus.  3.  lileyhas  fro/mteteM.  4.  Elephat 
pysiturm.  b.  Elephax  rampylotea.  (>  .  Elephnx  Kamenskii. 
M.  Nesti  proposes  a  species  under  the  namt-  of  Elephat 
Meridionalit,  whose  remains  have  been  found  in  a  frcsh- 
««tar  fcrmation  in  many  ptacaa  in  Italy,  and  espedaUy  in 
tha  Vat  d'Arno.  Iff.  N««ti  nsts  priiu-ipaliy  on  the  dif- 
ference of  the  conformation  of  the  cianiuni,  nul  r -pefially 
on  aa  apuphysiii  in  foriu  of  a  ht-ak  which  iLniii.i j,tes  the 
lower  j*w. 

Dr.  Harlan  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  two  kpecieii  of 
ftltttl  elephants  peculiar  to  the  United  States. 

Oaytaia  Cautley  nantiom  the  ramaina  of  elephants 
omonK  fhooe  of  mamnaVB  fiiund  by  him  in  the  Sewalik 
motttttaintt  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  between 
the  Sutli^  and  the  Ganges,  partly  lying  on  the  dopes  among 
the  ruins  of  fallen  cliffs,  ana  partly  in  situ  in  the  sandstone. 

ELEPH ANTA,  a  small  island  about  seven  onles  in  cir- 
cumfcrcnco,  situated  between  tlie  island  of  Bombay  and  the 
Maharalta  shore,  distant  five  miles  from  the  latter  and 
seven  mile&  from  tho  ca»tlo  of  Bombay.  Its  name  among 
the  nativea  ia  Gotnpori;  that  by  which  it  is  known  to 
Bniopeans  was  derived  (ram  the  figure  of  an  elephant  cut 
Ont  «  the  solid  black  rock  on  the  acclivity  of  a  hill  about 
250  yartla  from  the  landing-place,  and  which  is  a  conspi- 
tuous  olji  1  t  III  approaching  the  island.  This  fl^'ure  has 
been  split  in  two,  apparently  by  means  of  gunpowder, 
vbiah  injury  is  attributed  to  tne  relidous  seal  of  ttie  Por- 
tnggaaa  lavadara  of  Hindaaton.  vfaioi  nraoipted  them  to 
deatnjr  vhatever  they  eonridered  to  be  ob|eots  of  pajran  wor- 
ship. In  1814  the  hcid  and  neck  f  f  thp  r-Iephant  dropped 
off,  and  the  figure  is  olhorwisu  in  sudi  it  slate  of  decay  as  to 
threaten  it.s  speedy  ftdl.    At  a  short  distance  fmni  the  ele- 

Kbant  stands  the  figure  of  a  horse,  also  cut  out  of  the  rock. 
Ir.  Daliymple,  in  a  description  inserted  in  the  Archio- 
oiogaa  (vol.  viin  page  824),  says  that  thia  figura  ii  still  called 
tfaenoiw  of  Aleiander,  in  memory  of  Alaijcaodor  the  Great, 
to  whom  haa  been  attributed,  without  the  least  foundation, 
the  excavation  to  which  this  island  owes  its  celebrity. 
The  construction  of  this  cave  has  also  been  attributed,  with 
no  {greater  probability,  to  8«mirami8;  its  ori^n  is,  in  &ct, 
involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity,  althoUjgh  the  rapidity 
with  which  its  decav  is  seen  to  go  forward  sccnis  to  pre- 
dttdo  dM  idaaof  its  heinc  the  work  of  any  very  reiuote  age. 
The  eotzanee  t»  Hut  oava^  or  tempk»  ooeuia  about  half  wav 
up  the  steep  aaeent  of  the  moontain  or  roek  out  of  wbicn 
it  is  excavated. 

The  lcn,^tli  of  this  temple,  measuring  from  the  entrance, 
which  is  on  the  north  side,  is  130  feet,  and  its  breadth  123 
feet ;  the  Hoor  not  being  level  the  baight  vanes  from  15  feet 
to  1 7^  feet.  The  roof  was  supported  by  26  pillars  and  8 
pilaalen,  diapoaed  in  four  roara}  bat  aeveml  of  tho  nillars 
are  broken.  Eaeh  oolnmn  atanda  upon  a  square  peaestal, 
and  is  fluted,  but  instead  of  being  e\lindrii  al  is  ^'laduully 
onlargei  towards  the  middle.  Above  the  tops  of  the 
columns  a  kind  of  ndgc  has  been  r  ut  to  resemble  u  beam 
about  12  inches  square,  and  this  is  richly  carved.  Along 
the  sides  of  the  temple  are  cut  betwoen  forty  and  fifty 
colossal  figures  varying  in  heiffht  from  12  to  Id  feet ;  none 
of  them  are  entirely  detached  from  the  wall.  Some  of  theao 
igorea  have  on  their  heads  a  kind  of  helmet ;  others  wear 
crowns  with  rich  devices,  and  othent  agat  w  are  without  any 
other  covering  than  curled  or  (lowing  Imir.  Some  of 
ihum  hove  four  and  others  si.x  bands,  holding  '  sceptres, 
shields,  symbols  of  justice,  cnsij;ns  of  religion,  weapiins  of 
war,  and  trophies  of  peace.  Ou  the  south  std^  iacing  lite 
main  entrance,  is  an  enormous  bust  with  three  faces,  re- 
praaentiflc  the  tiiple  deity,  Bmhoa.  Vishnii.  and  Siva. 


Brahma,  the  creator,  occupies  the  oentre  position.  Tbii 
face  measures  5  feet  in  length  ;  the  width  from  the  ear 
to  the  middle  of  the  nose  is  3  feet  4  inches;  the  breadth 
of  the  whole  figure  is  near  2U  feet.  On  the  right  is  the 
preserver,  Vishnu;  and  Sjva,  the  destroyer,  is  on  the  left, 
having  in  his  hand  a  cobra  cupella,  or  hooded  snake,  and 
on  hia  eap  a  human  skull.  To  liie  left  of  this  bust,  amid  « 
icroup  of  uncouth  figures,  fo  otie,  a  female  figure,  to  which 
Niebuhr  has  given  the  name  of  Amazon,  from  the  fict  i.f 
its  being  wilhoiil  the  right  breast.  This  figure  lias  four 
arms.  The  right  fore  arm  rests  upon  the  head  of  a  bull ; 
the  left  fore-arm  hangs  down,  and  onoe  contained  some- 
thing which  is  now  mutilated  and  imdistiBCtljshablc.  The 
band  of  the  hinder  right  am  gman*  n  cobra  capella,  and 
that  of  tlie  hinder  left  arm  holds  a  shield.  At  the  west  side 

of  the  temple  is  a  recess.  20  feet  -quare,  liaving  in  tin 
centre  an  altar,  upon  whicb  are  placed  s)tiibols  ot"a  worhhiji 
offensive  to  European  notions  of  deiicac  y.  The  entrance  tti 
this  rec^s  is  guarded  by  cigiit  naked  iigures,  each  13^  feet 
high,  sculpturwl  m  a  manner  which  shows  that  the  pcoplu 
by  whom  tliey  won  eaceeuted  must  have  made  ooosiderable 
progress  in  the  statuary's  art 

'I  he  cave  is  not  at  present  used  as  a  temple,  nor  has  it 
any  estabhsluiieut  of  priests  connected  with  it,  although  it 
is  frequently  visited  dwoleea  for  the  pnipooe  of  oSering 
praver«  and  oblations. 

(Captain  Hamilton's  Account  nf  India,  1744  ;  Maurice's 
Indian  Antiquitiet ;  Niebubt's  Voyage  en  Arable ;  Arcfict- 
oloffia.  vol.  vii. ;  Atiatic  Rettartiheg,  vol.  {.) 

ELEPH  ANTI'ASIS  {Oifat  and  IXtfavrUmc),  elephant 
and  elephant  disease,  so  called  partly  on  oceoutit  of  some 
supposed  resemblance  of  the  diseased  skin  to  tliat  of  the 
elephant,  but  pruicip  illy  from  tlic  formidabb'  nature  of  tlie 
malady.  It  is  disgusting  lo  the  sight,  says  Arelieiis,  and  ill 
all  respects  terrible,  like  the  beast  of  similar  name. 

The  term  is  now  commonly  applied  to  two  different  dis- 
esaea:  first  to  ft  MooUar  disease  of  the  akiiii  one  of  the 
moat  ibrmidaibto  or  the  draadftil  eutaneons  affections  which 
occur  in  hot  climates,  and  more  particnlarly  where  a^'ricul- 
ture  and  the  arts  of  civilisation  are  irapcrfectlv  ad\aiuLd  , 
and  secondly  to  a  peculiar  disease  of  the  leg.  which  bec<,ui- 
ing  enormously  tumid,  is  conceived  to  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  the  leg  of  an  elephant. 

The flrst distsmper, elejJianfiasisjwpsrty  so eaUed»  is « 
tubercular  diaeaae  of  the  akin.    The  tnbndes  present  a 

shining  appearance  ;  they  are  of  different  sizes,  and  arc  of 
a  dusky  red  or  livid  colour  on  the  face,  ears,  and  extremi- 
ties. The  tubercles  are  accompanied  with  a  thickcneii  and 
rugous  state  of  the  skin,  a  diminution  or  total  loss  of  its 
sensibility,  uA  a  foiling  off  of  lU  the  hair  cmsfpting  OM  of 
the  sealn. 

The  diasaie  is  wholly  imkaown  in  tiiis  eoontvy.  It  ia 

described  as  slow  in  its  progress,  sometimes  continuing 
several  years  without  materially  deranging  the  fuiu  tiuns, 
but  gradually  producing  an  extraordinary  uegree  of  defor- 
mity. The  following  is  the  description  commonly  given  of 
this  formidable  malady ;  but  there  is  reason  to  hMtove  that 
the  picture  is  much  exaggerated. 

The  aloof  the  nose  become  swelled  and  scabrous;  the 
nostrils  are  dilated ;  the  lips  are  tumid ;  the  external  ears, 
particularly  the  lobes,  are  cnlaiyed  and  thickened,  and 
I  bcsftl  with  tubercles;  the  >^iii  f  the  forehead  and  chcetv 
grows  thick  and  tumid,  ami  furms  large  and  jirominen. 
rug«,  especially  over  the  eyes  ;  the  hair  of  the  eye-brows,  ihe 
beard,  the  pubes,  axiUs,  itc^  fiiils  off;  the  voice  becomes 
hoarse  and  obscure ;  aud  the  sensibility  of  the  ;>arts  affected 
is  obtuse  or  totally  abolislied,  so  that  pinching  or  punctur- 
ing them  givee  no  uneasiness.  This  disfiguration  of  the 
eountenanct.'  suggested  the  idea  of  the  features  of  .i  saUT  nr 
a  wild  beast  ;  whence  the  di*«ase  was  by  some  called  Suly 
riufi'  111  jiartly  also  on  account  of  the  excessive  libidinius 
disposition  said  to  be  cormected  with  it;  and  by  others  Leon - 
tiiuit,  ttom  the  laxity  and  wrinkles  of  the  skin  of  the  fore- 
bead,  which  reeombles  tlie  piomioeat  and  flexible  front  of 
the  lion. 

As  the  malady  proceeds,  the  tubensles  begin  to  crack, 
and  at  length  to  ulcerate;  ulcerations  also  uppear  in  the 
throat  and  in  the  noso,  whn  li  sumetimci»  destroy  the  )  alate 
and  the  cartiiaginuu4  septum;  the  nu»^  foils;  and  the 
breath  is  lutolembly  offensive;  the  thickened  and  tubcreu- 
Uied  «kin  of  the  extfeuilies  booomea  divided  by  fissurss, 
and  ulcerates,  or  iaaoRodad  vndsr  dry  eordid  sea^  so  thst 
the  Angers  and  toaagangmwnd  laptimtojoiirt  •Air  joint 
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Tho  large  misshapen  leg,  which  is  also  often 
elephantiasis,  arises  from  •  repeated  efTusion  and  collection 
of  a  lymphatic  and  geUtioiMn  mtlviii  the  cellular  mem- 
touM  under  tba  ikuit  in  OMMqnmee  of  inflammation  of 
the  lymphstie  gtonde  and  vaaMli.  Ilieakin  itself  ia  much 
thickened  in  the  protracted  stages  of  the  disease,  and  it* 
vessels  become  greatly  enlarged;  its  surface  grows  dark, 
rough,  nnd  soraetimea  scaly.  As  the  ofTusion  fli>t  takes 
place  after  a  febrile  paroxysm,  in  which  the  mguinal  glands 
of  the  nde  about  to  be  affected  are  inflamed,  and  the  limb  is 
sabeeqnentlj  augmented  in  bulk  by  a  repetition  of  tho«e 
Bttadn,  Dr.  Hrad;^  termed  the  maJady  the  glandular  dis- 
ease of  Barbadoes,  m  which  island  it  is  endemiaL  In  Eng- 
land it  is  often  called  the  Barbadoea  leg.  Except  when  these 
paroxysms  occur,  the  functions  and  constitution  of  the  pa- 
tients are  not  mainly  injured,  and  they  often  live  many 
years,  incommoded  ootybfeeRyingnboiit  *  iveh  n  tRNible- 
•ome  load  of  leg.' 

In  Ais  euuntry  the  disease  is  onlyasen  in  its  inveterate 
stage,  afterNMsted  attacks  of  thefc«vandelI\uion have  eom- 

rtletely  alterea  the  organization  of  the  integuments  of  the 
imb,  and  rendered  it  altogether  incurable.  In  this  state 
the  swelling  is  hard  and  firm,  dot's  not  pit  on  pressure,  and 
ii  I'titiri'ly  free  from  pain.  The  skai  is  thickened  and  much 
hardened  ;  its  blood  vessels  are  enlarged,  particularly  the 
external  Teins*  and  the  lymphatics  distended ;  and  the  cel- 
fealar  substanoe  la  flaeeid  and  sometimes  thiekened.  and  its 
ceHs  much  keded  with  n  gatatinoas  flnld.  The  moidlee, 
tendons.  ligemeMib'  nnd  bewsi  in  ganenlfy  in  a  sound 
state. 

In  this  advanced  stage  the  disease  ia  altogether  irreme- 
diable.   Little  success  indeed  seems  to  ha\-e  attended  the 

Cclice  employed  in  the  earlier  stages,  which  has  chiefly 
n  directed  to  alleviate  the  febrile  fuiajmu  by  laxatives 
end  diaphoratios,  and  subseqaently  to  strengthen  the  system 
breinenona.  Local  bleeding  has  not  been  employed ;  but 
uter  the  fever  and  inflammation  have  subsided,  the  practice 
^f  binding  the  limb  in  a  strong  bandage  is  strongly  recom- 
mended as  the  best  meatis  of  exciting  absorption,  and  of  re- 
ducing the  swelling.  (Dr.  BetemiTV  P*watt  Sjfiuprit^ 
Cutanemt*  Difwea.) 
ELEPHANTINB.  fEwnr.] 
ELEITA'RIA.  a  ^nns  established  hgr  tlt«  late  Dr. 
Maton  of  the  plant  yielding  the  leeser  eardammn.  Tho 
nsme  is  that  (elettari)  under  which  it  was  first  flgiured  by 
Rheede,  Hort.  Mai.  xi.  t.  4,  5,  and  is  i^ollcned  into  elachee 
(Sanskrit  the  common  appi'llation  of, this  substance 
0%'er  all  India.  The  genus  belongs  to  the  natural  family  of 
Scitamineai,  or  Zingiberaces  of  some  authors;  besides 
this  it  indudes  three  other  speeiee,  of  whieh  one  E.eardamo> 
ntna  neditnn,isanathre  of  tiie  billy  oonnl>ies  in  theviebiity 
of  Silhot.  Dr  Roxburgh  concludes,  from  the  form  of  the 
capsuh  and  its  acrid,  aromatic  taste,  that  it  is  the  plant 
which  produces  th«  Cardamomum  medium  of  the  writer'^  on 
materia  raedica.  The  whole  of  the  sprcii  s.  differing  chiefly 
in  their  radical  inflorescence,  arc  however  by  Dr.  Rox- 
boigh  and  some  other  botanists,  referred  to  the  genus 
Alpnua. 

Elettaria  Oardamoonmi  is  a  native  of  the  aemtainoas 

district^;  of  the  coast  of  Malabar,  especially  above  Oslieat, 
m  ihu  Wynaad  dii*trict,  between  11'  and  I'i"  of  N.  lat. 
where  the  best  are  produced.  It  is  therefore  well  placed ; 
for  cardamoms  formed  a  portion  of  the  early  commerce, 
which  subsisted  between  this  part  of  India  and  Arabia, 
whonee  they  must  have  been  made  known  to  the  Greeks,  as 
they  are  described  byDiflseondesand  mentiened  se  early  as 
the  time  of  Hippocrates. 

The  cardamom  plant  delights  in  moist  and  shady  places 
on  tho  declivities  of  ihe  hills.  It  is  cultivated  from  partings 
of  the  ront  in  the  (li>lrict  of  Soonda  Balaghat,  but  the  fruit 
is  very  inferior;  but  the  best  grows  in  a  wild  state,  at  least 
where  no  other  measures  are  adopte<l,  than  clearing  away 
the  weeds  from  nnder  the  largest  trees,  which  are  felled 
eker  *9  the  nets.  The  earth  bmng  looseiMd  by  the  force  of 
the  Adlen  tree,  young  cardamom  plants  shoot  forth  in 
s  month's  time,  and  arc  sheltered  by  the  shade  of  tho 
branches.  The  tree  like  herbaceous  plants  attain  a  height 
of  from  9  to  1 2  feet.  The  root  is  as  tortuous  and  tulierous  as 
that  of  the  ginger,  and  the  loaves,  with  long  sheathini^  foot- 
are  nom  one  to  two  feet  in  length,  placed  in  two 
tows,  and  laneaakle  in  shape,  like  those  of  the  Indian  shot 
(Gtnna.  Indian)  aeonnon  in  English  gsfdens.  The  soapas^ 
or  flower-  and  fkvH'beanng  stalks,  BsalM  Aair  appaanmae  !• 


Februray  of  the  4th  year,  from  the  base  of  the 
three  to  four  in  number,  and  from  one  to  two  feet  long,  laa^ 
and  resting  on  the  ground.  The  iruit  is  ripe  in  NovenbaTi 
and  reqnina  nothing  but  diying  in  the  sun  te  he  lit  Ibir 

Spedes  of  AmaBsum,  q.     yiaU  the  ot£ar  kinds  of  aar- 

dsmom. 

ELEVATION,  ANGLB  OF  BLBVATION.  [Aw 

TTTDK.] 

ELEVATION  (AiekilaetunV    [Dniait,  Aboocto 

•njRAiJ 

ELEUSIS.  a  aaUbiated  town  of  Attica,  on  the  berden  <rf 
Megaris.  In  very  antient  timee  it  is  ssid  to  have  been  an 
independent  state  of  some  importance,  and  carried  on  a  war 

with  Athens,  by  the  result  oi  which  it  became  suhjeot  to 
that  city.  (Thucyd.  ii.,  15.)  Eleusis  owed  its  celebrity  in 
the  historical  age  to  its  being  the  principal  seat  of  the 
mystical  worship  of  Demcter,  who,  in  search  of  her 
daughter,  was  said  to  have  rested  by  the  well  CalliehontSi 
at  ^eosis,  and  to  have  tanghtTiiptdemus  the  use  ef  con 
on  the  Rharian  plain,  near  the  dty.  This  worship  sub- 
8i-;ted  at  Eleusis  from  the  earliest  period  of  history  to  the 
time  of  Alaric.  Eleusis  stootl  near  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Saluiiiis.  lis  port  wa->  small  and  circular,  and 
formed  by  two  piers  running  out  into  theses.  Traces  of  a 
theatre  nave  been  found  on  a  hill  aboot  half  a  mile  from 
the  aaa.  The  temploof  Demeter  waa  aannanead  by  loti- 
nns,  in  the  adnrfnisttetian  of  FBridea»nnd  flnisbed  by  PhOo 
under  the  auspices  of  Demetrius  Phalercus.  It  ^^as  origi 
nally  a  Doric  building  in  antis,  but  was  afierwards  i  haii'.;ed 
into  a  decastyle  temple,  with  fluted  column.s.  The  upper 
part  of  an  admirably  executed  colossal  statue  of  Ceres,  or 
Proserpine,  brought  from  Eleusis  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  is 
now  in  the  vestibule  of  the  puUie  hbiaiy  at  Cambridge,  A 
modem  village  on  the  site  is  eaUedLs&ua. 


ELKlJSrNlA,  the  great  iiiystir  festival  of  Diameter 
celebriUe'l  at  F.leuhi.s  m  the  month  Hi'icdroiuu)n.  The  lesser 
mysteries  were  celebrated  in  Elaphebolion  at  Agrio,  on  the 
Uissus,  and  were  a  sort  of  pre]>araiion  fur  the  Eleusinia. 
The  gnat  fwttvnl  began  on  the  l&thfioedfomion,  and  lasted 
ninedsTS.  The  Irst  day  was  oalled  die  aasembling  (dyvp/io; ) ; 
on  it  all  who  had  been  initiated  in  Elaphebolk)n  were  in- 
vited to  complete  their  sacred  duty.  TIte  second  dav  wa^ 
named  (iXatt  /tiffrai,  'to  the  sea  ye  initiated!'  from  the 
words  of  the  proclamation  by  which  they  were  admonished 
to  purify  themselves.  This  purification  took  place  in  thi 
(iiirof,  two  streamlets  of  salt  water  running  into  the  gulf  oi 
Salamis,  and  which  separated  the  territory  of  Eleusis  from 
the  rest  of  Attica.  Tho  third  day  was  celled  t/c  Xixi  lAvr^ 
flrom  some  eeremonies  imitative  of  the  marriage  of  Proser- 
pine, which  took  place  on  that  day.  'Whut  was  the  name 
or  employment  of  the  fourth  day  is  unknown.  The  fifth  was 
called  the  '  day  of  the  torches,'  Xa^i-zicMv  v^ipa,  on  account 
of  alampadephoria,or  tturh-procession,  in  which  ttte  initiated 
marehea  two  and  two  round  the  temple.  The  initiation 
took  place  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days  of  the  liBftst.  The 
sixth  day,  which  was  called  leeehns,  was  the  chief  day  of 
the  Eleusinia.  On  this  day  the  statue  of  Inrrlius  wa* 
carried  in  proce.<>sion  from  the  Ceraiiaeicus  to  Eleusis,  and 
back  again  on  the  following  day,  which  was  named  the 
return  of  the  fullv-initiated  (voariAviv  o!  inoirTai),  Tlw 
seventh  day  wascalladEpidanria,  in  honour  of  ifisculapius 
who  did  not  arrive  from  Kpidsurm  to  be  initiated  until  aAai 
the  return  of  the  Epoptn.  The  ninth  day  was  oaued 
wXilfMx^.  The  ceremony  of  this  day  consisted  in  thesyn- 
bolical  overturning  of  two  vessels  filled  with  wine.  Those 
initiated  at  the  lesser  mysteries  were  called  ^iVrai,  from 
ui>w  'to  close  up,'  because  they  were  bound  to  strict  silence; 
those  who  had  passe<l  through  the  Eleusinian  ceremonies 
were  called  iniierm  or  (f«/>o^  '  oontemolators,*  becsuse  they 


had  been  admitted  to  see  the  saona  ohieets ;  they  wsse 

iiilintiaD  MMMal  Ife  naat  af  iMaa  net  very  diflnwtt  H  is 

tit 
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beUeved,  £rom  the  frec-masoary  of  tuodeni  Euro^  though 
tb«  dbets  wore  fax  ttom  tht  tame,  and  tha  initwted  were 
not  lUfpoMd  to  be  bound  to  on*  anoUwr  by  any  mrtkular 
tie.  Bwry  Adumian  vaa  obliged  to  pan  ttaraagh  tneie  een> 

njonics  one*  ti  tVin  course  of  his  life.  Ba-,f  arris,  slarrs,  arid 
pra.slit jUs,  m  well  as  straiisrcrs,  luid  in  hittr  tiiiie  Christians 
and  Kjiicurk.';i!is,  wcru  excluded  frotn  tlie  Kleu->iiiia.  To 
revenl  any  of  the  mysteries,  ur  to  apply  to  |triviitt»  purjxtM^s 
maif  of  the  lialloved  solemnities,  was  considered  a  capital 
cnme.  The  priests  at  Eletuis  belonged  to  the  houne  of  the 
Bumotptdie.  The  chief  priest  was  called  the  Hiorophant. 
the  second  in  rank  the  Torch-bearer  (lalovxo(),  the  third 
the  Sacred  Herald  (Uposiipvl),  and  the  fourth  the  Altar- 
priest  (o  iiri  /Jw/iy).  The  other  two  festivals  of  Demeter, 
the  Demetriaand  the  Thesmujihurin,  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  Klcusinia.    (Jul.  Pull,  i.,  $  37.) 

KLGINSHIRE,  formerly  and  by  some  still  called  MO- 
RAYSHIRE, a  small  county  of  Scotland  lying  between 
S7<'aiid»$«|<I.l«t,and  baiiMbn3*and4*W.ktng.  It  ii 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Moray  FVith  f/Bitaariuni 
Varar  of  Ptolemy);  on  the  south  by  Iir,  rr.'  ->-shire  and 
Banffiohire;  "ti  the  east  by  Hatiffshire;  and  on  the  west  by 
Nairiishiic  and  Inveriiess-sliire.  A  portion  of  Inverness- 
abii-c  intersects  and  dindes  hlKinshire  into  two  separate 
ports  to  the  north  and  south.  The  north  part  approaches 
to  n  oiMular  llgure,  in  diameter  nearly  %i  nulaa.  Tlie  south 
pnrt  has  aboot  half  this  extent  of  area,  and  n  very  irr^lar 
outline.  The  line  of  sea-coast  measiues  about  36  miles,  and 
presents  in  some  parts  precipitous  rocks,  in  others  a  beach 
of  level  gands.  The  low  country  forms  a  plain  varyint;  from 
five  to  twelve  miles  in  width  from  the  sea-shorc  to  thti 
mountainous  district,  and  cxtetiding  from  the  river  Spey  to 
the  western  twundary.  Ii  is  intecMcted  by  small  ri^es 
nutninip  twady  parallel  with  tht  Hm  ti  ooait  On  (he 
southern  course  of  the  Spe^  an  sobm  cenaidarable  phtins. 
The  rest  of  the  country,  ineluduw  die  ^stinct  southern 
part,  is  hilly,  r;  1  th  •  cultivated  tnd  lies  chielly  on  the 
banks  of  the  streams  m  the  valleys.  The  uumbtir  uf  entire 
polishes  is  fifteen;  of  eight  others,  five  partially  beloni^  to 
Banffshire,  three  partially  to  Inverness,  and  one  partially 
to  Nairn.  The  soil  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  large  northern 
plain  is  principally  nudy.  with  small  fields  of  clay  and  peat. 
The  miadle  and  western  pari*  are  chiefly  clay  and  loam. 
The  arable  and  pasture  lands  of  the  mountainous  disthet 
arc  for  the  iiio->t  part  sand  and  sandy  loam.  Considerable 
tracts  of  peat  moss  oct  ur  in  the  south-east  part,  and  patches 
of  it  here  and  there  throughout  ilie  country.  In  the 
•  Agricultural  Sur\-ey,  published  in  1811,  the  proportion  of 
waste  laud  is  statea  to  be  about  thm;  times  the  amount  of 
that  in  ooltlvatiaa*  but  since  thai  time  some  extension  of 
and  improvements  in  agriculture  have  been  madi^  thongh  a 
great  deal  yet  remains  to  be  done. 

The  rivers  are  the  Spey,  the  Lossio,  and  the  Find- 
horn,  which  flow  in  a  north-coat  and  nearly  parallel 
course  to  the  sea.  Tiie  Spey,  one  of  the  most  proiluctive 
filing  rivers  in  ScoUantl,  has  its  source  in  the  .>^outh 
west  part  of  Invornessshire,  and  forms  a  great  portion 
of  the  boondanr  line  between  Elgin  and  Banff,  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  eoone  its  bnnenes  extend  15  miiee  on 
each  side,  and  it  drains  about  800,000  acres.  It  is  not  navi- 
gable except  for  floatini;  iiiaber-rafU  from  the  lar^e  forests 
of  Strathspey  ;  hut  its  salmon  fishery  is  of  great  iinporianee 
aiid  rents  for  mure  than  8000/.  a  year.  Since  1815  the 
depth  of  water  to  tiie  extent  of  two  miles  out  hi  the  Spcy- 
raouth  Bay  has  diminished  six  feet,  in  oouequenoe  of  tii« 
deposit  of  gravel  carried  down  hf  the  sttean,  the  vafoHty 
of  which  is  four  or  five  miles  an  hour.  This  river  is  said  to  ' 
diseharge  into  the  sea  a  greater  quantity  of  water  than  the 
Thame*.  Tlie  devastation  occasioned  by  its  great  overflow- 
in^<  in  ls-"J  is  described  by  SirT.  D.  Lauder  in  the  work 
on  the  Gre.it  Floods  in  Moray. 

Tite  Findborn  rises  abo  in  Invemess-shire,  and  passes 
through  Elginshire  near  the  western  boundary.  Fir  timber 
from  the  extonsivo  fiireati  on  its  banks  is  floated  down  in 
sepantn  logs.  The  omtranee  from  the  sea  to  the  large 

natuary  at  iu  mouth  is  rcr.dnn  rl  diffimlt  bv  a  bar  of  .<^and. 
though  the  port  and  quay  at  the  village  uf  Fmdbom  are 
eommndiuus  for  small  vcs.sels.  The  saloou  lislMiy  i> TB)a> 
able,  but  inferior  to  that  of  the  Spey. 

The  Lossio  is  formed  by  the  oonfluenco  of  numerous 
streams  in  the  centre  of  the  shin;  it  pMes  to  the  north  of 
the  town  of  Elgin  and  IhUs  into  tM  tea  On  tin  faitwn  side 
•f  Loch  Spynia.  I«  ft  eyinn  oT  t«a«ij  mi]*  ife  tfwn* 


numerous  com  miUa  and  some  mauufactunng  machinery 
near  Elgin.  There  was  formerly  a  salmon  fishery  on  thia 
river,  but  »t  proeent  the  number  of  flsh  which  enter  »  too 
small  to  olbr  anv  encouragement  to  the  Sshers.  Thorn  is 

a  ])ort  for  small  shipping  al  the  Lossiemouth,  five  miles 
north-east  of  l-;iu;in.  Large  embankraent.s  of  earth  have 
been  raised  at  j^reat  expense  aloni^  i  a  li  -i  le  of  this  river 
through  the  low  plains  butweeu  Elgin  and  the  i>ea,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  rocurrenoc  of  the  calamitous  inundation 
which  happened  in  1820,  of  which  a  veiy  interesting  do* 
scription  is  given  in  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder's  *  Aecnnnt 
of  the  Great  Floods  m  Moray ;'  a  work  containing  mueh 
valuable  information  respecting  this  county. 

Near  Lossieraou  li  is  '.lie  large  Loch  Spynie,the  drainage 
of  which  has  been  luiperfectly  mode  at  an  expense  uf 
lU.sOO/. ;  but  the  expectation  of  finding  Us  bed  suitable  for 
cultivation  has  been  disappointed.  The  drainage  of  two  or 
three  small  lakes  between  Elgin  and  Alves  has  also  been 
nnpooed.  The  south  portion  of  the  oonnty  eoolahis  wvaml 
lakes  snrroonM  with  picturesque  mountain  seenery.  That 
of  Olenmorc  is  circular,  and  two  miles  in  diameter;  and 
Ltuighiiitdurb,  )u  the  tiuulh- west  extremity,  Ls  four  miles  in 
lengili.  Chalybeate  springs  are  found  u  ill  parts  of  tlie 
county,  but  none  are  much  distinguudied  fur  medicinal 
qualities ;  and  it  is  remarked  as  a  curious  fact  that  the  old 
holy  wells  are  of  pure  water  exempt  ftma  any  mineral  tingai. 

The  principal  roadsare^ooewhiehinteiaeetathenarthcni 
part  of  the  county  from  Fochabers  on  the  east  to  Burg 
Ilead  on  the  north  and  Forres  on  the  west,  passing  through 
tlie  town  of  Eli:in  ;  one  from  F.lgin  to  Craig-Elachie  bridge, 
oQ  the  iSpey  ;  and  two,  one  on  ibe  east  from  Fochabers,  the 
other  on  the  west  from  Forres,  which  (-ummuiucate  with 
the  south  portion  of  the  county.  A  large  proportion  of 
Elginshire  is  covered  with  furests  and  plantations,  chiefly 
of  Scotch  fir  and  larch.  Many  thousands  d  seres  wbidi^ 
fifty  years  ago,  were  naked  moor,  are  now  clothed  with 
various  kinds  of  firs,  interspersed  with  oaks,  ash,  and 
beeches  The  aspect  of  the  northern  low  country,  although 
generally  fertile  and  well-cultivated,  is  dull,  flat,  and  un- 
varied; but  in  the  southern  highlands,  especially  in  the 
parish  of  Knockando.on  Iba  bonks  of  the  Spey,  the  scenery 
IS  often  highly  piotuiasqtw  and  romantic ;  having  mowi- 
tsins  cAvered  with  broom  and  heather,  richly  woodaa  4opea, 
deep  and  gloomy  glens,  with  loftv  rocks,  torrents,  and  water- 
fails,  and  mossy  banks  ubouaduig  in  many  varieties  of 
beautiful  flowers,  overhung  by  the  honeysuckle  and  the 
wild  roms.  Thus  woody  district  is  a  shcll«red  resort  of 
all  the  ordinary  kinds  of  singing  and  game  birds ;  of  the 
roe-deer,  fox.  We,  rabbit,  badger,  &c.  The  summits  of 
Cairngorm  (blue  motmtainsX  in  the  southom  extremity  of 
the  south  division  of  tho  county,  are  seldom  flree  fiom  snow ; 
the  highest  point  is  40S0  fbet  above  the  sea.  James  Roy's 
Cairn,  m  the  south  part  of  the  north  division,  is  considered 
the  hif,'lie«t  elevation  in  the  county,  and  conimands,  in  cle»r 
weather,  a  very  extensive  prospect. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. — Tho  rocks  in  the  south  con- 
sist of  granite,  felspar,  mica,  sandstone,  slate,  gravel,  tmd 
rock  crystal.  The  banks  of  the  Spey  towards  its  mouth 
exhibit  secondary  racks  of  red  sandstone  which  dip  into  the 
basin  of  the  Moray  Frith,  and  extend  westward  lliroughoul 
the  northern  plain  of  tho  county.    The  upper  beds  arc  soft, 
and  are  cut  into  ravines  by  the  rivulets.    The  rocks  are 
ro\ered  with  a  great  depth  of  sand,  gravel,  and  other  allu- 
vial matter,  so  that  the  soil  often  on  the  iamc  fann  varies 
irom  strong  clay  to  rich  loam  and  light  and  gxavelly  wad. 
Numerous  largo  granitie  boulder  stoiMi^  wmdi  aia  need 
f  ir  bnililins,  are  found  far  from  their  jiaront  rocks.  (New 
Siaiiiiicid  Account  of  .^colhind,  part  viii.  p.  83.)  Manv 
large  and  inexhaustible  quarries  of  freestone  ore  worked, 
especially  near  the  oxust.    Those  on  Quarrywood  Hill, 
near  Elgin,  have  supj<liod  the  stone  for  the  handsome 
public  edifices  in  that  town.  It  i.s  there  found  in  lane 
blocks  adapted  ibr  pillars,  miUstones,  and  pavements ;  the 
colour  is  yellow  and  white,  and  it  takes  a  fine  polish.  Ons 
or  two  quarries  of  ulate  i^upply  the  county  with  nx^ng  nui 
tcrials.    Neiili  r  ( (1  11  ri  i;  any  metallic  ores  of  importance 
are  found  ;  but  i)eai  oci  urs  in  various  places.    The  bed*  of 
peat,  which  are  ^'cnerally  from  four  to  twelve  feet  in  tiuck- 
ness,  lie  on  gravelly  sand  or  clay,  anrl  are  covered  at  the 
surface  with  a  mos.sy  turf  about  ten  inches  deep.  Ttii> 
peat  is  in  gsnotal  use  for  fuel,  but  when  burning,  it 
ollan  oBita  a  diittpiwabla  «nall  of  tolphur.  A  nttOai 
•maU  liMa  to  £•  iviftea  of  dm  fldflaaf  paat  wlm 
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beatvd  by  the  sun.  It  changes  the  colour  of  silver  to  ■ 
leaden  hue,  and  corrodes  utensils  of  copper  or  iron.  Nu- 
merous trunks  of  oak  and  fir  trees,  maay  of  them  huge,  inter- 
mixed with  bouglii  of  Inrch  and  aider  and  Irnd  nuts,  an 
fbund  deeply  imbedded  in  the  peat  bohm.  Thaav  ace  mOr 
sMered  by  the  old  bishop  of  Ross,  in  bn  description  of  Mbfay, 
to  have  been  thus  ik-pnsitfd  liy  the  P  Vu  t  :  but  closer 
ob.servation  shows  IhLs  fL)^^il  limber  to  h^\i:  i'allen  by  the 
acliou  of  fire,  and  in  fome  instance's  by  the  axe  ;  an<l  gcolu- 
giits,  judging  from  the  quantities  of  marine  shells  and 
other  £»sil  exuvis  discovered  bouoath  the  Hurfaco,  believe 
Um  M»then  ^ainto  have  been  ooea  the  bed  of  theaea. 

AnHqmtimt,  BuUdrngt,  Bri^ge».-An  the  pariah  of  8t 
Andrew's  Lhanbryd  i>  n  smulT  Druidical  strutitun*.  siip- 

rio-td  to  have  been  sLiinl.uj^  nearly  3000  yeais;  aiiorher 
las  been  broken  up  to  niacadanuze  a  piece  of  r<i;i<l,  Tiie 
ruins  of  the  castle  of  the  lords  of  Duffus  stand  on  the 
margin  of  Loch  Spynie  j  the  tumuli  or  caimi,  the  supposed 
tombs  of  antiont  wamon,  which  ar«  remaining  on  the 
heights  along  the  shore,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Roman,  or, 
aooording  to  others,  the  Danish,  fortifications  at  Bui^hcad ; 
all  deaerve  the  attention  of  the  antiquarian.  In  the  parish 
of  Urquhart  are  the  remains  of  Druid iral  lithoi.  forming  a 
circular  temple.  The  magnificent  pnory  of  Plu&cardun, 
near  Klgiii,  is  ^-ulliciently  cntiro  to  show  tho  plan  of  the 
structure  and  its  numeroiu  ofiices.  The  surrounding  wall 
encloses  nearly  twelve  acres.  The  church  at  Birnie  is  of 
mat.aniiqtiity.  and  oontaiiia  veatigea  of  Dnudical  and 
Scandinavtan  an  It  vat  one  of  the  earliest  eonaeented 
places  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
The  curious  old  hell  ij>  described  by  Sir  Thomas  Dick 
Lauder.  Tho  ruins  of  the  antiont  palace  of  the  bishops  of 
Moray,  on  the  south  bank  of  Loch  Si>ynie,  are  those  of  a 
magnificent  castle,  whose  lofty  balls  and  deep  vaults  were 
forEOed  by  towen^  ipttei»  and'ditches.  Tlie  fortified  castia 
en  the  loaely  lake  eaUed  Loiigfanadttriik  in  the  numntain 
wilds  of  the  south -west  extremity,  is  a  romnntic  ruin  of  a 
hce  besieged  by  King  Edward  I.  in  his  v.ir  with  Bruce. 
M.^iiy  more  ruins  and  fragments  of  feudal  castles  and 
strongholds  and  monasteries  arc  remaining,  some  of  them 
famous  in  the  legends  of  rhivalr}' ;  also  several  of  tho 
artificial  hills  of  sand,  on  which  tho  blaze,  or  signal 
fitea»  antiently  flamed  to  annnaou  the  warriors  to  battle. 
In  banmwak  cairn*,  and  caves,  and  on  tho  sito  of  camps, 
have  been  found  skeletons,  stone  cofllns,  and  Danish  and 
I>jchaber  dirks  and  hLittlo-axes  made  of  copper.  Near  the 
town  of  Forrc.>  is '  Kn\^  Sueno's  Stone,'  a  largo  roltimn  or 
obelisk  with  man/  cunously-seulpturcd  historical  figures, 
roprcBonting  the  expulsion  of  tho  Danes  from  Scotland,  or, 
as  others  tlxink,  iho  murdi^  of  Hacdtlff;  and  a  wooded 
hiU.caUed  the  Knock  of  AItcsi  near  the  town  of  that  name, 
if  finnoiu  in  tradition  as  being  ihe  plaee  wham  tlie  luurper 
Macbeth  consulted  '  the  Weud  8laten»*  wlttn,  Bocairding  to 

Sbakspoare,  he  iiuiuired— 


'  Hov  hr|i«  It  etlM  lu  Furm?  What  ate  1 
(io  withct'il  and  to  wiht  in  tbfic  Bttm, 
That  look  uui  lUw  ilM  lalMUlaals  erito  saitl^ 

And  yet  an  on  HI* 

Tbe  fijundations  of  the  caada  of  Fotrea,  in  vhidi  IbMdulf 
was  mnidered,  have  been  removed,  and  the  green  mound 
on  which  it  stood  has  been  levelled  for  tbe  erection  of  a 

modem  mansion.  On  a  mount  near  the  obelisk  is  an  ocla- 
p^nal  tower,  raised  to  the  memory  of  Nelson.  Its  diameter 
i^  •J4  n.  and  the  height  70  ft.,  and  llie  top  is  finished 
with  a  battlement,  surmounted  with  a  mast,  ropes,  and  fla^. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  useful  of  the  public 
structures  in  this  county  is  the  bridge  erected  over  tlie 
8p«y,  in  1801,  from  Pochalieri  to  Elgin.  The  strength 
required  to  resist  the  impetuous  force  of  the  ri\'cr  when 
swollen  with  mountain-torrents  is  well  provided  for  by 
tnassive  picn.  deeply  )iased  on  the  rock  and  supporting  four 
nrcular  arches,  of  which  the  two  smallest  have  each  aspan 
tif  "0  ft.,  :iM<l  the  two  in  the  middle  a  span  each  of  95  ft.: 
that  is,  19  ft.  wider  than  the  central  arch  of  'NVestminster 
Bridge.  The  cost  was  15,000^  The  Spey  is  also  crossed 
hf  an  elegant  bridge  of  cast  iron  at  Craig  Blaohie,  a  very 
pietnresque  point  ofita  eoune,  in  tbe  eaatem  extremity  of 
the  parish  of  Knncknndo.  The  banks  of  tho  river  are 
here  formed  b\  lofty  r>ck.s,  and  the  centre  of  the  span  of 
the  arch  is  mori-  than  150  ft.  above  the  water.  This  bridge 
waa  constructed  in  18)4  ut  a  cost  of  about  1&,<W0/.  The 
fbUewing  are  some  of  the  principal  mansions  of  tbe  nobiUty 
mi  §nXrj^Dmwtj  Outlet  near  Fonei»  is  a  raagniflcent 


palace,  contammg  a  j.|>a€ioas  old  hall  of  the  fourteetjtl 
century,  capable  of  cntertaininf^  1000  men.  The  build- 
ing is  beautifully  eiMXimpassed  by  seveml  thousand  acres 
ofaatient  forest  and  plantations.  Brodie  House  ia  an  d» 

Smt  maoBwn  in  a  veijr  extensive  park.  The  Grange,  mar 
Wen,  and  Burgie  Castle  adjoining  it,  are  large  and  elegant 
edifices.  Tiuies  House,  in  the  pansh  of  TJri]uhart,  was  the 
noble  rc-idence  of  the  la'.rds  of  Innes.  The  spncious  nian- 
sions  (if  West  and  East  Elchies  are  in  the  old  manorial  and 
castellated  style.  Knockando  House  is  beautifully  situ« 
atcd  near  the  river  Sptjj.  Many  more  miglltbe  enumerated» 
this  ooun^  being  partieulariy  rich  in  manorial  manainnt 
and  aeata  of  the  opulent  claaaei. 

Agricuflure,  ^/mia/e.— This  county  was  antiently  reputed 
'  the  Gniiiery  of  Scotland.'  In  tho  great  famine  at  tho  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  oatmeal  was  procured  from  Elgin 
for  tlie  districts  south  of  the  Grampian  Uills.  and  at  present 
it  furnishes  some  of  the  best  samples  of  wheat  in  the 
London  market.  (Mae  Culloch's  Statiitica  qf  the  British 
Empire.)  The  soil  of  the  lowland  district  about  the 
latitude  of  Elgin  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  especiallv 
adapted  fbr  tbe  growth  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  of  which 
it  produces  many  heavy  and  luxurious  crops,  a  ereat  portion 
of  w  hich  is  shipped  at  Spey  mouth,  Burghead,  Lossiemouth, 
and  Findhorn,  for  the  Scotch  and  English  markets.  The 
climate  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  noted  for  its  general 
mildness,  drjness,  and  salubrity,  owing,  it  is  thoughl^ 
to  tbe  bw  level  of  tb«  surftoob  which  is  little  above 
that  €f  the  sea,  and  to  theabtotbent  sandy  nature  of  tbe 
soil.  Instances  occur  of  extraordinary  longevity,  and,  as  a 
winter  residence  for  invalids,  some  physicians  have  ojn- 
sidercd  it  preferable  to  De%'onshire.  II  i^^i  \  r,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  spring,  a  bleak  easterly  wind  generally  prevails 
for  several  wee£i,  blasting]  throughout  the  country  the 
germinating  eoni  and  budcun^  trees,  and  severely  alTeoting 
neUy  and  delieate  eenstitntiona.  (Agriailluni  Swev, 
181 1.)  In  the  summer  the  wind  is  gentle  tnm  west-south- 
west, and  in  winter  occasionally  violent  from  west-north - 
West.  Tho  soil  and  climate  of  the  southern  highlands  are 
less  fuvinirable  for  the  cultivation  of  grain:  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  surface  i.s  still  covered  with  native  forests,  or 
with  uninclosed  commons  of  furxe  and  broom,  abounding 
in  rabbita,  which  greatly  damage  the  crops.  Oats  and 
barley  were  formerly  tbe  kinds  of  grain  produced; 
wheat,  though  now  one  of  tbe  staple  articles  of  eommeree, 
is  of  coinpnratively  recent  introduction,  and  still  more 

■  recent  is  the  cultivation  of  peas,  beans,  clover,  srasses, 
tLiriiip.-i,  and  p  :  i  n  ^;  yet  the  tuniip  husbandry  is  very  cx- 
tcnstvoly  and  ^ucccjUifuUy  adopted,  and  potatoes  are  t» 

I  common  as  in  Ireland.   No  uniform  course  of  cropping 
pursued ;  yet,  on  each  of  the  laner  ftnn8»  a  aix-aluh  rota' 
tion  is  generally  used,  by  wUdi  ft  is  divided  into  one-sixlh 
in  green  crop,  one-third  in  grass  or  clover,  and  one-half  in 

'  corn,  but  the  succession  of  each  crop  is  more  dependent  on 
indiv:  1  J  il  1  pinion  and  convenience  than  on  any  principles 
of  experimental  science.  The  land  is  in  the  possession  of  a 
few  largu  proprietors.  The  annual  rent  of  the  arable  kind 
varies  fmxa  7a.  to  40a.  per  tM:re,  and  leases  are  taken  com* 
monly  for  nineteen  yeaia.  The  average  produce  of  an  aeva 
of  wheat  or  oata»  of  veijr  superior  quaU^,  is  from  three  to 
fbor  qtwrters.    Beveia!  mills  are  established  fat  die 

■  preparation  of  pot-barley.  [Barley,  p.  4C 6.]  Oats  being 
:  the  principal  article  of  fbod  consume4^l  by  the  peasantry, 
I  they  are  f^iven  verj'  sparinfrly  to  horses.    All  the  brejid 

us«d  by  the  labouring  classes  is  wholly  of  oatmeal  mada 
simply  witk  water  into  flat  cakes,  and  baked  over  a  wood 
fire  in  a  pan.  Thair  breakihst  invariably,  and  fre- 
quently their  other  meals,  eonsists  of  yarious  preparations 
of  oatmeal.  In  the  form  of  porridge  it  is  flavoured  with 
onions,  butter,  pepper,  sugar,  milk,  beer,  or  whiskey,  and 
for  supi>er  it  receives  an  addition  of  shredded  kail  or  tur- 
nips. The  farinaceous  solution  obtained  by  steeping  oat- 
bran  is  called  towent.  It  is  thick  and  gelatinous,  and 
slightly  acidulated  by  fennentalion.  Among  servants  and 
farm  labourers  it  is  consumed  in  large  quantities.  Tbn 
paste  ia  also  dried  and  preaerved  in  ramps  for  the  conve- 
nience oC  tboee  who  require  a  portable  brsakfost  Sheep 
and  horses  arc  re&rod,  for  the  most  part,  only  for  domestic 
use.  The  cheviot  breed  of  sheep  ha.*  b<*n  extensively  in- 
troduced to  cross  that  of  the  old  while  fared  and  the  siuall 
brown-faced  breads  of  Moray.  The  breed  of  native  cattle 
has  been  improved  by  importations  fh>ra  Skje,  Aberdeen, 
and  Aigrle.  Stock  of  ibis  kind  are  bred  for,  and  aoht  to, 
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the  graxiers  of  the  southern  counties.  Dunng  the  last 
thirty  yean  numenws  agricultural  iB|Kovements  have 
hecn  attemptad,  a»d  many  with  •ueeaai.  which,  in  part, 
l«  justly  attribnIaMe  to  the  pramiams  ofTered  by  the 

rarincrs'  Cluli  al  Elgin.  New  roads  have  been  opened 
and  «oine  old  oaes  made  conveniently  passable  ;  larj^e 
nai  ls  of  wii^tc  have  been  planted  with  trees;  good  hur>05 
and  implements  have  been  procured ;  many  wretched  farm- 
houses ami  offices  have  been  rebuilt  on  superior  plans; 
dn^ogi  aver  and  under,  has  been  adopted;  in  closures 
baTB  been  made;  and  lime  it  much  used  ior  manuring,  &c. 
The  peasantry,  who  are  natttrallv  bard^  and  thrifty,  have 
bci  oino  in  the  same  period  consiacrably  imnrovcd  in  know- 
ledge, habits,  manners,  dres-s,  and  m  tdc  oflivini^;  still,  it 
is  iruly  asserted  that  Klgin.  as  to  iiiipn-veinent,  is  Kreatly 
in  the  rear  of  many  other  countio-  of  Scoiliind.  Inclosiires, 
for  instance,  ara  notg^Dentl.  and  are  made  chiefly  by  dikes 
of  looi>c  stones:  rent  is  yat  partially  paid  in  produce  and 
labour,  and  sucli  ou^iont  aa  nigbtrwakea  for  the  dead  are 
■till  superstition  sly  observed.  The  Qaetie  language  is  used 
among  a  few  of  the  lii:^hlander?,  but  the  pt-as^mtry  in 
gen-'m!  sy»rak  a  barbarous  dialect  of  the  Eiiglish.  of  which 
u  ^1  issary.  l  oDtaining  several  lumdrud  specimens,  it  given 
at  ihe  fiid  oi  Mr.  Leslie's  '  Agricultural  Survey.' 

Education. — ^The  people  of  this  county,  as  in  most  parts 
of  Scotland,  highly  appraciato  the  advanUges  of  early  in- 
itriteiion.  A  wttU-attended  and  wdl-eooducted  paroehial 
school  exists  in  every  parish,  and  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  to 
meet  with  a  youili  of  either  sex,  however  humble,  vho  is 
not  able  at  least  to  read  and  write.  At  several  of  these  pa- 
rochial establialiinents  the  uiasterK,  though  their  salaries 
feldom  exceed  3u/.  a  year,  teach  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics, 
gebgrapayj  book*keepitig :  in  ^^hort  all  the  knowledge  re- 
quisite either  for  entering  u|iun  aoeufaeof  coU^iate  studies 
or  romroercial  business.  The  more  populous  parishes  have 
each  one  or  more  private  schools,  of  which  some  arc  of  su- 
perior character.  Several  Sunday-schools  have  been  esla 
blished,  and  a  few  small  circulating  tibraritso.  Thu  county, 
with  the  exception  of  the  royal  burghs  of  Elgin  and  Forres, 
shares  in  Mr.  Diok'a  hequ^t.   [Banffshirk,  p.  370.] 

CbsMMrev  oMtf  tjktmffttcturet.—The  chief  articles  ex- 
ported ara  eom,  timber,  whiskey,  and  salmon.  Of  204 
vesseU  which  in  1834  saOed  from  the  Speymouth,  50  were 
laden  with  18,000  quarters  of  oats  and  wheat,  chiefly  for 
J^'ith  and  L<)ndon.  Lar^n-  quantities  are  al.so  shipped  al 
the  ])oris  of  l'"indhorn,  Hurgiiead,  and  Lossiemouth,  whence 
'.rading  vessels  and  steuni-pai  kets  regularly  sail  for  London. 
At  the  Speymouth  since  17y:j,  150  vessels,  several  above 
760  tone  burden,  have  been  built  entirely  of  natural  fir 
fhrni  tbe  forests  on  the  hanlr  of  this  riter.  It  is  gmtly 
superior  to  that  which  is  planted,  and  fur  .lihips  appears  to 
he  no  le^s  duraljle  than  oak,  as  they  are  insured  at  Lloyd's 
on  siiniiur  terms,  and  some  of  the  largest  dimensions  have 
been  employed  in  the  trade  with  China  and  India. 

Though  the  great  tlood  of  182'J  greatly  damaged  the 
hariwur  at  tbe  moath  of  the  Spey,  the  sales  of  timber 
thence  exported  alill  amount  to  10,000/.  or  11,000/.  per  an- 
num. In  the  last  war,  when  foreign  timber  was  excluded, 
the  annual  amount  commonly  exceeded  40,0UU/.  About 
300  rafts  are  annually  floated  d  iwn  the  Spey  from  the  parish 
of  Abernethy,  a  distance  of  forty  miles  ,  and  100  men  are 
employed  at  saw-milU  in  cutting  imiber  into  planks. 

I*  rom  eight  to  twelve  smacks  are  employed  by  the  Sal- 
mon Fishery  Company  of  tlie  Spey,  in  conveying  salmon 
to  London.  In  1894,  wventy-two  cargoes  were  shipped, 
eaeh  on  an  average  containing  280  boxes,  the  weignt  of 
each  1)  )X  being  112  11)S.,  and  its  value  5/.  The  fi>hii)^ 
(xtiuiuctices  on  the  Isiof  February,  and  ends  on  the  1 4th  of 
September.  About  eia;hty  boaU  arc  employed  in  the  hernni; 
fisbenrolt'  the  port  of  Burgheafl.  The  salmon  fishery  on  tbu 
liver  Findhom  is  of  less  extent.  At  Linkwood,  near  Loch 
Spynia,  the  principal  manufiwture  of  whisky  is  earned  on 
in  a  ipadous  range  of  buildings  erected  for  the  busmees  of 
malting,  grinding;,  and  dintilling.  The  capacity  of  the  stili.s 
is  from  170  to  4l.iO  gallons  eaeh.  The  annual  quantity  of 
barley  manufaictured  is  rjttu  quar-ters ;  and  the  ainuial 
quantity  of  liquor  produced  about  20,000  gallons,  it  is  of 
great  strength  and  ptuHty,  and  is  almost  wholly  consumed 
in  this  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Nairn.  Two  other  line 
distilleries  ave  in  the  highland  parish  of  Knockando. 
From  70  to  100  eargoes  of  coals,  Scotch  and  English,  are  an- 
nually imported  Ibr  umekilos.  distilleries,  and  domeatic  fires. 

BeaidaafbaoouB^  town  of  Elgin,  tkan  ia  but  tlia  town 


of  Forres  which  can  be  properly  so  designated :  all  othei 
places  in  the  county  being  merely  villages,  caoJl  with  a  po- 
pulation less  than  a  thouMnd.  That  of  Fonea  aiiiount«d« 
in  1831.  to  389fi.  In  tbe  mtddle  of  tbe  lOtbcentwty.  under 

the  reign  of  Kim?  Macduff,  this  town  was  a  place  of  more 
mijiortancc  than  Eltrin.  from  which  it  i*  distnnt  twelve 
miles  to  the  west.  Kinp  James  IV.  of  Scotia r  l  in  ]  i'lR, 
made  it  a  royal  burgh  with  separate  Jurisdiction.  One  street, 
extending  about  a  mile  from  east  to  west,  having  the  town- 
hall,  diurch.  and  gaol  in  the  centre,  comprises  tbe  whole 
town.  It  b  pleaaantly  and  picturesquely  situated  on  ele- 
vated ground,  surrounded  by  verdant  fields  and  wooded 
heights.  The  housoi  are  neat  and  of  modem  construction, 
thomjh  some  of  anantient  date  present  here  and  there  their 
poinie<i  cables.  At  the  western  extremity,  half-encircled 
by  SI  brook,  is  the  preen  hill  on  which  stood  the  castle  of 
Macbeth,  which,  with  ihe  adjoining  obelisk,  and  Nelson'a 
monument,  have  already  been  noticed.  The  salmon  fishery 
on  tbe  Findborn  gives  employment  to  a  few  of  the  iotaabit* 
ants;  tbe  test bdong  chietly  to  the  agricultural  elaia.  The 
grammar  school  maintains  a  pood  reputation,  and  there  are 
several  Kuperior  private  aeaderoiet.  A  well  supplied  mar- 
ket is  iield  on  \Ve<Iacsdays.  and  several  sinall  fairs  in  the 
course  of  tjic  year.  Fochabers  is  a  small  modem-built 
market  town,  with  a  population  of  about  flou,  situstedon  the 
east  bank  of  tbe  Spqr,  about  five  miles  from  the  mouth. 
Tbe  inhabftanta  are  employed  for  tbe  most  nart  in  manu> 
fkcturing  cotton,  thread,  and  worsted.  "The  site  of  the 
antient  town  was  a  mile  to  the  north  of  its  pre-.ent  position, 
and  near  the  noble  mansion  of  the  duke  of  Gorilon,  of 
which  the  exicmtivc  park  is  only  partly  in  the  shire  of 
Elgin.  Burghcad  is  a  pretty  village,  with  neat  aocommoda- 
tion  for  sea-bathers.  Its  port  is  flKquented  by  numeroua 
veksuls  of  about  80  tons  burden. 

The  population  of  the  county  in  1831  was  34,231.  In 
conjunction  with  Nairnshire,  it  sends  ot\e  member  to  parlia- 
ment. 

{Neto  Staiislical  Account  qf  SeoUand,  1835;  Leslie's 
Aericullural  Survey  r/  3/9raf»  1611 ;  Dr.  LaddaH  Slta«*B 
Hutory  qf  Moray,  1773.) 

ELGIN,  the  county  town  of  the  shire  of  Elgin,  is  Mree 
ably  situated  in  the  north  lowland  plain  of  eom-fiel«u^  on 
the  road  which  connects,  and  nearly  at  an  equal  distance 
from,  Forres  on  the  west,  and  Fochabers  on  the  cast.  The 
small  river  Ixissie  passe*  near,  in  a  winding  course  on  the 
western  and  northern  sides,  and  is  crossed  at  five  different 
points  by  substantial  stone  bridges.   Tlie  town  consists  of 
one  main  street,  extending  neatly  a  mile,  and  numerous  nar- 
row lanea  which  intersect  tbe  main  street  at  right  angles  and 
contain  botises  of  antient  date  and  ronstniction.    Kl^m  at 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century  was  an  important  place,  with  a 
royal  fort.  The  eai-liest  charter  \v«sgrant«l  by  .Mi  xanderll. 
in  \  '23A.  Various  grants  were  ratified  by  Charles  I.  in  a  char- 
ter issued  in  1633;  but  none  of  the  lands  and  privileges 
thus  conferred  have  ever  been  poBsessed.   At.a  remote  mra 
the  neighbourhood  waa  adorned  with  ecclesiasticat  palaoea 
and  other  extensive  establisbmenia  of  monka  and  frian. 
The  civic  arms  represent  Su  Giles  in  sacerdotal  attire  with 
crosier  and  book,  and  the  motto  '  aic  itur  ad  astra.*  The 
most  inicrrsiing  and  mai^'nificent  ruins  in  this  county  are 
those  of  the  cathedral  of  h'igm,  which  was  founded  in  1244. 
In  1390  the  original  structure  was  destroyed  by  fire  to 
gratify  the  revenge  of '  The  Wolf  of  Badcnoch'  against  the 
oi-shop  of  Moray.    It  was  immediately  rebuilt  on  a  model 
similar  to  that  of  the  cathedral  of  Lichfield;  but  on  a 
scale  of  much  greater  magnitude,  and  with  far  more  ela- 
biiratc  ornaments.    The  recent  Morton,  in  Ijflfl,  ha\inL« 
stripped  olT  the  lead  of  the  ri*of  to  procure  money  for  ttu; 
pa>mcnt  of  his  troops,  tliis  venerable  specimen  of  architec- 
ture and  sculpture  was  left  to  decay  as  a  monument  only  of 
popiili  auperstition.   In  1711  the  gr«at  central  tower  fell  to 
tbe  ground  i  but  tbe  tw«  waatem  tUneta,  tbe  walla  of  tbe 
choir,  and  parts  of  the  nave  and  transept  are  still  atand- 
injT.    The  loftiness  of  the  fabric,  the  symmcfrv  and  unitv 
of  design,  and  the  great  profusion  of  iaboureri  .sculpture, 
grotesque  and  elegant,  must  excite  the  t^eate^t  adrn  r  i:;  n 
of  tiie  skiU  and  penseveranoe  of  the  artists.    A  college  w  as 
attached  to  the  cathedral,  and  included  within  its  walls 
the  house  and  gardens  of  the  bisiMp,  and  those  of  ti 
canona.  Part  of  the  wall,  which  bad  four  ^tewaya,  and 
waa  900  yards  in  circuit  and  four  yards  in  heiebt,  yet 
ramains,  with  the  eastern  gateway,  formerly  secure  by  an 
iran  paM^  A  poitBHttii,aBd  awmtihmaa*k  lodg*  On  llip 
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•cvth  iUe  of  jovn  an  the  mini  a  convent  of  Grey 
Prian,  And  on  •  bill  at  tiMiiwtara  thtfMBaiiu  of  ao  antieiit 
(brt.  The  Elgin  ioatitution  for  the  eopport  of  oM  age  and 

the  education  of  youth,  is  a  handsome  quadrangular  bnild- 
ujg,  at  tlie  eastern  entrance,  surmounted  wilhi  a  circular 
tower  and  a  dome.  The  whole  is  coiistnictwl  of  beauWAil 
freestone  and  ornamented  with  Doric  columns  and  sculp- 
ture<l  flgmea;  and  the  interior  is  rery  conveniently  laid  out 
ia  scbool-rooma,  flftting-hallii  dormituriea,  wards  for  the 
fiek,  a  chapel,  and  various  other  offices.  The  bnilding,  play- 
jjround.s,  and  shrubberv  cover  an  area  of  about  three  acres. 
The  objects  of  this  excellcal  cliarity  are  threefold:  an 
almshoujte  for  age  and  indigence;  a  school  for  the  support 
and  education  of  labourers*  children,  and  a  free-school 
solely  for  edu'  ation.  The  inmates  of  the  first  class  are  10 
in  number,  of  ibe  second  class  40,  of  the  third  class  230. 

Tlw  neir  dioreh  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  one  of  the 
mostdegut  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  It  has  a  richly  or- 
namented cupola,  and  a  Doric  portieo.  Grey's  Hospital,  at 
the  western  extremity,  i<;  a  similar  •tmoCiin^  With  a  Grecian 
portie  o  and  a  central  dome. 

The  sectarian  places  of  public  worship  are  numerous, 
and  iucluile  on  episcopal  and  a  Catholic  chapel.  The 
eehoobl  withbl  the  town,  endowed  and  private,  are  ten  in 
BiMiibert  ftod  are  generally  well-condaeted  and  cOcieot 
eatablUhmenti.  The  Elgin  Academy  oonrate  of  three  pa- 
rocliial  schools  of  very  superior  character.  The  subjects 
taufjlu  are  English  readaog,  wriiini^,  grammar,  and  comjio- 
sition,  arithmetic,  geography,  mathematics,  French,  Lalin, 
and  Greek.  Courses  of  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  are 
oeeaskmally  delivered  and  illustrated  by  an  experimental 
appantoe.  The  eaUnee  of  the  teaeben  are  each  about  46^ 
per  annuiii.  A  literary  soeiety  iln-  the  porpose  of  preenting 
reviews  and  other  periodical  publications  wus  established  in 
I8ib,  and  is  still  in  prosperou*  existence;  and  also  an  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  cimilating  library.  There  are  many 
endowed  cltarities,  and  various  ot'ier  religiouii  and  bene- 
volent institutions.  The  Morayshiie  Farmer's  Club  was  in- 
stituted in  1799.  The  members  have  subscribed  the  sum 
of  tSAO/.,  which  is  very  judiciously  appropriated  to  the  im- 
provement of  agrictiltttrai  science,  and  the  collection  of 
valuable  booka  on  every  department  of  rural  economy. 

Tlie  following  observation  on  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment in  Eldn  i*  made  in  the  Nnc  Siatistiral  Armmt  nf 
Smthmd,  No.  VIII.,  p.  '27:  '  Forty  years  as;o  there  were  no 
tumpike-roajds  leading  to  or  from  it ;  no  stage-coaches,  no 
gas  lights,  indeed  no  lighting,  nor  any  side  pavement  to  the 
ltgeet%  DO  lioepitai  tat  the  awk,  no  institution  for  the  sup- 
port of  old  ag«  or  the  education  of  youth,  no  aoademy,  no 
print injj-press,  and  r-n  nn',y-pn|  or.'  AU  these  desiderata 
ire  now  posi^csscd.  Many  new  and  more  conv«nient  houses 
have  been  built,  and  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  comfort 
are  very  apparent ;  improvemet  ts  however  ar*;  still  wanting 
in  the  efilciency  of  the  police,  in  the  supply  of  vrater  by 
ptpasbtnd  in  the  lemoval  ftom  the  heart  or  the  town  of  that 
gnaleitof  nnjnaeea.  thebutehers'diamhlee.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  town  in  1831  was  6130. 

The  burgh,  in  conjunction  with  Banff,  CuUen,  Inverary, 
and  Kintore,  sends  one  member  to  parliament. 

ELGIN  MARBLES,  ihe  desiuDatiou  given  to  a  collec- 
tion of  antient  sculpture,  ohielly  from  the  Acro[K>lis  of 
Athens,  whence  it  was  obtained  by  the  Sari  of  Elgin  (who 
bad  been  the  English  ambassador  to  Tuffc^)  between  the 
yenn  IMl  and  1612.  Tbia  ooUection  waa  purchased  in 

fursuance  of  an  act  of  the  legiskture.  dated  July  1st,  18)  C. 
ir  the  sum  of  '?'    nd/.,  and  is  now  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  a  room  built  especially  fur  reception. 

The  Parthenon,  or  Temple  of  Minerva,  at  Athens,  whence 
the  more  important  of  these  sculptures  were  obtained,  was 
built  during  the  adminbtration  of  Peheles,  about  tho  year 
B«.  448.  ft  w«a  eoBatmeled  entirely  of  white  marble  from 
Meant  Pentellena;  Oallieratei  and  lotinua  w«ra  ito  aidit- 
teets ;  and  its  sculptures  were  produced  partly  by  the  hand 
and  partly  under  tlic  direction  of  Phidia-. 

The  sfulpiures  of  the  Fli[;'ii  i  un  in  the  Elgin  collection 
are  of  three  descriptions :  Metooes ;  a  portion  of  the  Frieze 
of  thecella;  and  Statuaa  and  tMif  parte  from  th« lynpana 
or  pediments. 

The  Metopet  are  fifteen  in  number,  from  the  ftieae  of  the 
periatyle  on  the  southern  aide  of  the  building,  and  bear 
reference  to  the  contest  between  the  Centanrs  and  the 

LapithfP.  Tho  Centaurs  were  invited  to  the  nuptials  of 
Pinthous,  kiogof  the  Lapitb».   During  the  marriage-feast  i 


one  of  them,  named  Burytion  or  Eurytus,  elated  by  wine^ 
offiered  violence  to  the  person  of  Uippodamia.  tho  bridei 
This  outrageoua  aet  was  Immediately  resented  by  Theseus 

the  friend  of  Pirithous,  who.  hurliu'/  a  large  vc^sel  of  wine 
at  tlie  head  of  the  offender,  brous;ht  him  lifeles.H  to  the 
frround.  A  general  engagement  then  ensued  between  tho 
two  parties;  and  the  Centaurs  not  only  sought  to  revenge 
tho  death  of  their  oompanion  Eurytui,  bnt  Uhewiae  at- 
tempted to  eanv  off  aU  the  ftmatoa  who  wen  jgMiM  al  tha 
nuptials.  In  tbia  conflict,  snatahied  on  both  aides  with 
great  fury,  the  Centaurs  were  finally  vanquished.  Si  -^r  v=. 
the  general  outline  of  the  myth''^  history  represented  in  iho 
Metopes.  Tliere  is  a  .sixteenth  Metope,  pla(  «Hl  a.s  No.  'J  ; 
but  it  is  a  cast  from  one  now  in  the  Louvre  ijaUery  al  Paris, 
the  ori^'inal  of  which,  formerly  belonging  to  the  same  series, 
was  purchased  for  that  collection  in  1618,  at  the  sale  of  the 
Count  de  Choiseul  GoufBer,  who  belbre  the  French  Revo- 
lution had  been  his  king's  ambassador  in  Turkey.  The 
moat  interesting  of  the  Elgin  Metopes  are  Not.  11,  12, 
and  13.  The  three  last  mentioned  an  the  finest  hi  point 
of  execution. 

In  an  uninterrupted  series  of  very  low  relief,  placed  round 
the  cella,  immediately  below  the  ceilitii;  of  the  porticoes  of 
the  Parthenon,  was  the  Frieze,  representing  the  solemn 
quinqnannial  pcocamion,  oaUad  the  Panathensa.  The  pra- 
cession  waa  represented  aa ad vaiwingm  two  parallel  columns 
from  west  to  east, one  alonsj;  the  northern,  the  >jtheraloni;  tho 
southern  side  of  th<;  temple,  and  facitii,'  inwaids  after  turn- 
ing the  two  angles  of  the  eastern  fn»nl,  and  meeting  to'vards 
its  centre.  Such  was  the  frieze  in  its  original  potiiion. 
Of  its  remains  the  Elgin  collecti m  possesses  an  extent,  in 
•laba  and  ftncinenta  of  marble,  beginning  at  No.  17,  at 
lather  more  than  t4i  ft,  with  a  oentianation  of  plaster 
casts  of  more  than  76  ft.  The  greater  part  of  the  la.'it  aro 
from  portions  of  tho  sculpture  which  were  not  brought 
away,  includin<^  a  single  slab,  No.  '.'3,  which  likewise  be- 
longed to  the  Count  de  ChuiMul,  now  tti  iho  gallery  ut  liie 
Louvre;  all  forming  a  total  of  representation  from  tlic  frieze 
of  very  near  326  ft.  The  bas-reliefs  which  at  present  com- 
pose the  Iriese  in  the  Elgin  Room,  as  &r  as  they  extend, 
are  placed  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  were  originally 
seen  upon  the  Parthenon.  Those  on  the  principal  front  m 
the  temple,  namely,  the  east,  are  placed  first,  then  follow 
those  of  the  north,  and  lastly  tiiosf?  of  the  west  and  »outh. 
They  arc  ariain;ed,  in  shoit,  in  the  !>ame  manner  in  winch 
the  spectator  viewed  tltetn  as  he  approached  the  temple  by 
the  east  and  walked  round  it  by  the  north,  west,  and  south. 
But  the  apeotaior  hi  the  Elgin  Koom  has  to  keep  in  mind 
that  what  fbrmerty  aurrvundsd  an  sxterioff  wall  now  Ifaiea 
the  interior  of  a  room. 

The  slabs  17  to  '25,  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  into  tho 
room,  form  the  eastern  flriexe,  the  portion  which  occupied 
tho  east  end  of  the  temple.  Tho  figures  on  slab  17,  the  Vir- 
gins of  Attica,  head  the  procession  fK>m  the  southern  frieze. 
The  alah  19,  tbo  hmfieat  in  tbeoolleotion,atood  immediately 
abow  tha  «aal»m  antranee  or  dnor,  and  waa  the  centre  of 
the  composition.  In  this  slab,  upon  the  loft,  a  Priestes:,  is 
represented,  supposed  to  be  the  wife  of  the  principal  arclion, 
or  chief  magistrate  of  Atheri,-,  in  the  act  ol  rcreivin.;  from 
two  c^nephori,  or  bearori>  of  the  mystic  baskets,  the  ailkles 
serving  for  the  rites  of  sacrifice.  To  her  left  stands  tlie 
Archon,  in  a  drapery  which  reaehn  from  the  bead  to  the 
feet,  receiving  flom  the  handa  of  a  yottth  a  ^eea  of  doth 
(bided  in  a  square  form  in  nunaioa  tiiiekiiawai,  eoigoe- 
tursd  to  be  the  poplus,  or  etubrcMered  veil,  the  tail  of  the 
Panathenaic  sliip,  and  the  principal  omnnirn!  of  the  pro- 
cession. On  each  side  of  the  groups  which  repreienl  the 
jiriestess  and  archon  arc  varums  seated  figures,  among 
which  Jupiter.  Minerva,  Triptolemus,  yEsculapius,  and 
Hyseia  are  the  most  conspicuous.  Another  train  of  feroaloa 
hMd  tha  Mocession  a«  it  cornea  tnm  the  nocthem  friaia ; 
and  here  flie  seulpturee  which  adomod  tha  eaateni  ftout  of 
the  Parthenon  terminate.  This  part  of  the  frieze  is  greatly 
mutilated  ;  but  the  explanation  of  it  is  aided  by  some  draw- 
ings of  the  Parthenon  uiado  i:i  1674  by  Jacques  Carrey  for 
the  Marquis  de  Nuintel,  at  a  time  when  thts  sculptures  were 
a  little  more  perfect  These  drawings  are  in  tho  Ro}al 
Libraiy  at  Patis,  and  o}piea  of  them  are  in  tho  Briiiah 
Musean. 

From  the  Nointel  drawings  tt  q>p««a  that  tbevtrgm^ 

who  led  the  procession  from  the  northern  fKese,  like  thoM 

on  the  southern  side,  were  fullowed  by  oxen  led  as  victims; 
tho  foreigners  settled  in  Athens  were  likewise  represented. 
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▼ith  the  playen  on  the  flut«  and  Ivn;  and  a  troop  of  citi- 
lens  closed  the  train  of  penoos  oa  ibat  Bnt  til  these  have 
dinwpeared.  Nineteen  nMlOMi  and  n  luge  portion  of  the 
northern  frieze  f^ll  when  tlw  Aoropdii  was  besieged  by  the 
Venetians  in  J6S7,  md  these  subjects  were  amongst  them. 
The  slabs  with  whu  li  the  remains  of  this  fncze  now  open. 
No.  26  to  31,  consist  of  chaiiots  and  charioteers  in  action, 
ftdUnred  by  a  train  of  hun>umun,  Athenian  citizens  of  the 
tieond  class,  who  servt  d  in  the  cavalry.  This,  the  most 
beautiflil  mntaon  ol  tb«  whale  fiuie»  ezlendt  fiam  No. 
31  to  45 ;  f  n  tlie  fcmn  and  asHona  of  the  hotMii.  in  tiw 
attituf^o<  ir  i  costumes  of  the  riders,  and  in  tlie  dibtribution 
of  the  lij,'uies,  the  sculjitors  seiin  to  liave  reached  the 
liit,'''iest  o\i-ellcnco  of  Iheir  art  in  the  department  of  low 
roUcf.  The  bridles  of  the  horses,  in  many  of  (be  &labs  here 
referred  to.  were  uriginally  of  f;ildcd  bronze,  as  appears  hj 
the  holes  left  in  the  marble.  Small  pieces  of  toe  bfonie 
itsdf  were  found  by  lord  Elgin's  fomMtori  when  taking 
moulds  for  him  from  this  pan  9i  the  ftiew  in  its  originai 
position. 

A  sinKle  slab  of  the  wcstom  frieze  (hut  of  exquisito 
beauty,  No.  47),  is  all  which  the  Museum  possesses  in  mar- 
ble. Pi  1  In  risis  of  fourteen  slabs,  which  form  the  re- 
mainder of  the  western  frieze,  and  which  are  Still  attached 
to  the  Temple,  follow  it,  numbered  43  to  01.  Tlwwejilern 
Brian  aattaaaed  o*«r  the  fomt»  and  over  the  WKba  oC  the 
opurthodomoi,  or  haek  ehamber.  The  direetion  of 
figures  h  the  same  as  that  on  the  north  side,  namely,  from 
right  lo  left.  There  is  a  peculiarity,  too,  in  the  frieze'  of  tlie 
west  end,  which  distinguishes  it  from  that  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  temple.  The  subjects  represented  on  the 
slabs  of  those  two  sides  run  one  into  another :  that  is.  what 
was  left  impecfiBet  ia  one  stab  is  completed  in  the  next; 
whereas  in  the  west  end  tfie  snlgesls  si«  nearly  eomplete 
on  each  piece  of  marble.  The  western  frieze  is  likewise 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  two  sides  of  the  temple  by 
the  C0mparativ-"'i y  few  ftpuyc-s  mtrixJured  into  i(. 

We  now  come  to  that  portion  of  the  frieze  which  eunched 
the  southern  side  of  toe  Temple.  The  direction  of  the 
figures  which  form  it  is  firom  left  to  righ^  and  the  numbers 
being  in  oootinnil^  from  the  western  ^ieaot  bsgfai  with  the 
end  of  the  pnioession,  and  extend  from  €2  to  90.  round  to 
the  door  of  entrance  into  the  Elgin  room.  In  this,  as  in 
the  western  frieze,  the  spectator  is  s  i]  posc<l  to  have  his 
face  turned  respe«tiT«ly  to  the  north  anti  south  sides  of  the 
temple.  A  considerable  number  of  the  slabs.  No.  62  to  77, 
represent  horsemen ;  78  to  82  consist  of  chariots ;  a  col- 
betfon  of  citizens  and  old  nun,  eORWpoildmg  with  those 
ef  the  Borthem  frieze,  but  more  nnaewusi  pmeded  tliMe; 
all,  however,  Imt  a  single  fragment  of  four  women  (Na  83) 
have  disappeared.  In  the  slabs  and  frasnnents  numbered 
84  to  90  we  see  the  sacrificial  oxen,  and  upon  the  turn 
of  the  slab  90  is  a  fl^nc,  believed  to  be  that  of  a  magi- 
strate looking  round  upon  the  procession  which  follows  him. 
He  is  interposed  between  the  end  of  the  procession  on  the 
northern,  and  the  bMinning  of  that  upon  toe  eastern  frieze. 

Of  the  Statue*  anofragments  from  the  tympena,  or  pedi- 
menls,  of  the  PSrthenon,  those  toward  the  southern  end  of 
the  Elgin  Room,  No.  91  to  98,  are  from  the  eastern  pedi- 
ment, the  allegory  of  which  represented  the  Birth  of 
Minerva ;  these  consist  of  the  neck,  the  shoulders,  and  the 
arms  of  tlie  fl^ro  of  Hyperion  rising  from  the  sea,  the 
Horses  of  Hyperion,  the  recumbent  statiic  called  Theseus, 
the  goddesses,  suppeeed  to  be  Ceres  and  Prt^erpine,  Iria 
with  har  veil  inflated,  Vietorjr  winged,  the  Fates*  and  the 
heed  of  one  of  the  Hones  of  Night  Those  toward  the 
northern  end.  No.  99  to  106,  are  from  the  western  pedi- 
ment, the  allegory  of  which  represented  the  Contest  of 
Aririt  i  and  Neptune  for  the  guardianship  of  Attica.  With 
the  exception  of  the  first  figure,  the  Iliisus,  or  River  God, 
they  are  fragments,  and  were  broken  in  an  effort  to  remove 
thnn  from  the  after  the  siege  of  16B7.  The 

peatar  part  were  lecevered  hf  lord  Elgin  by  eaeavalbif 
below  a  house  which  had  been  built  out  of  the  rums  beneath 
the  pediment,  and  which  he  had  purcha.Hcd.  They  consist 
of  the  torso  of  Cecmp,,  ;i  ri-it;iiii  iit  ul'  ihc  ! f  r  :.nd  the 
chest  of  Minerva,  tlie  upper  part  of  the  torso  of  Neptune^  a 
fragment  of  the  Ericthonian  Serpent,  tlie  torso  of  Apteral 
Victory,  and  tlie  lower  part,  or  rather  lap,  of  the  figure  of 
Latona.  M.  Quatxcmdre  de  Quincy,  in  his  'Monnmens 
et  Ounagw  d'Art  Antiqae^'  £iU  Par^  1839,  has  given 
two  platee  of  lha  pedimeatB  of  the  Pkrthenon  in  whieh  all 
dm  Qgnms  aie  eo«4(Nlnn]lj  laatomd. 


Between,  and  seiwrating  the  sculptures  of  the  two  pedi- 
ments (No.  119),  sunds  an  imperfect  statue  otm  youth  of 
the  sixe  of  liAb  of  exquisite  workmanship,  snppoaed  to 
have  fbnned  put  of  a  group  of  Dadafam  and  Icnrus-  all 
that  is  certainly  known  of  it,  ii^  thai  it  cstta  in  fiagmenta* 
and  from  the  Acropolis. 

Casts  from  the  temple  of  Theseus,  and  others  from  the 
bas-reliefs  of  the  chonigic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  are  let 
into  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Elgin  Room,  the  first  above ; 
the  latter,  at  the  northern  end,  below  the  Psnathenaic 
ftiete. 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  Elgin  collection,  it  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  name  a  few  marbles  of  higliest  character,  siif-h  as 
the  colossal  statue  of  Bacchus,  fipom  the  chongic  monument 
of  Thnisyllus,  No.  1 1 1,  and  the  Caryatide,  from  the  Temple 
of  Pandrosus,  No.  128.  Of  architectural  fragments,  the 
pieces  of  frieze,  from  the  treasury  of  Atreus,  at  ItyceniBw 
Nos.  1 7  7,  1 80,  are  the  m<»t  antient ;  the  capitid  and  poctitm 
of  a  shaft,  No.  1 12,  give  a  notion  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
columns  of  the  Parthenon :  and  tlie  capital  and  shaft  from 
the  temple  of  Ercctheus,  No.  126,  present  the  most  beautiful 
example  of  the  Ionic  order  now  known.  The  fncze  of 
the  ieraple  of  Ercctheus  is  al^o  one  of  the  most  \aluable 
parts  of  the  culltKrtion.  Among  the  inscriptions,  the  Sigean, 
written  iu  the  most  OBlient  Greek  characters,  and  in 
the  Boostiophedon  nauMi^  No.  107,  claims  the  first 
place,  fbllowed  by  nomerras  odieis  relating  to  the  temples 
and  buildii.u:-  if  Athens,  some  containing  decrees  or 
treaties,  and  a  lew  inventories  of  the  lreas>urcrs  of  tin- 
Parthenon:  sepulchral  inscriptions,  urns,  and  steins  abound 
in  the  collection;  and  among  these  the  epitaph  on  the 
warriors  who  fell  at  Potidtaa.  (Thucyd.  i.  63.)  Votivw 
bas-ieliefr  and  oflhdnn  am  also  nresenred  in  it  in  la^go 
number.  The  last  arude  we  shall  name  la  a  vesael  of 

beautiful  form,  an  urn  of  bronze  ;  it  was  found  in  a  tumulus 
situated  on  the  roatl  which  leads  from  the  Pira?u.s  to  the 
Salaminian  ferry  and  Eleusis,  enclosvod  within  the  marble 
vase  ill  which  it  now  stands,  and  in  it  was  a  depu«il  of  burnt 
bones,  a  Iscrhymatory  of  alabaster,  and  a  sprig  of  myrtle  in 
gold.  It  is  supposed,  from  the  last  article  to  have  con- 
tained the  ishea  of  some  anaatory  poet 

The  poaeession  of  the  Elgin  odlection  has  established  n 
national  school  of  sculpture  m  our  oountry,  fotmded  on  the 
noblest  mif  kls  win  h  human  art  has  evu  pio<luced.  A 
tribute  of  iliaakii  is  due  to  the  nobleman  tu  v,£io.ie  exertions 
the  nation  is  indebted  for  it  If  Lord  Elgin  had  not  removed 
them,  the  greater  part  would  long  since  have  been  totally 
destroyed.  In  the  last  aiega  «f  Athens  the  Itethmoa  mf- 
Ibred  additional  damage. 

ELIMINATION  (Algebra),  the  proems  of  redudng  a 
number  of  equations,  containing  cci-tain  letters,  to  a  smaller 
number,  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  letters  shall  not  be 
found.  The  simplest  case  of  elimination,  and  thereforo  the 
best  adapted  for  the  explanation  of  the  term,  is  the  follow- 
ing:  if  A  be  equal  to  u  and  B  be  equal  to  C,  then  A  ia 
equal  to  C.  In  the  rsenl^  B  ia  *'«">«'»««*^  Any  epetmtion 
of  algebra  may  prodnee  etiminaluin.  We  gire  torn  instance* 
in  which  such  a  result  is  obtained  by  additiaiw  tmhliactioB, 
multiplication,  and  divibion. 

I.  x+y^HtX-jf^B;  add,  2v»g0:  y k eliminated. 

S.  s^rM'Ba,  g+s  «4}  subtract,  x—jf-a—bt  m  is  eli- 
mhiated. 

•2.r 

.3.  xy—a,  5-=i;  multiply,    x*=a&:  u  is  eUaiiuali.-d. 

4.  xyso,  jfMmb:  divide,  -  =  ^:  y  is  elomnated. 

1:1  process  of  elimination,  in  the  ca^e  of  more  oomph 
cated  equations,  becomes  difficult  and  frequently  imprac 
tjc^ble.  So  much  is  this  subject  connected  with  the  toeoty 
of  equations,  that  a  trsatiaaon  the  flmt  would  be  thalaigmt 
portion  <rf  one  on  the  seeonA  Thawiiltagi4WtUaMl||ect 
are  scattered,  but  most  works  on  algebnt  aoutaiB  all  that 
is  absolutely  neccssan'. 

ELIOT,  JOHN,  oftei,  1  uli  1  the  apostle  of  the  Indians 
was  a  native  of  Enu^tand,  born  in  160-1.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  proficiency  in  theology  and  in  antient  languages.  Ust- 
in^  seceded  fitom  the  esublished  chmch  and  embneed  lha 
mmistry.  be  emigrated,  like  many  ether  suferers  forooB* 
scaenee,  to  New  England,  and  anivwl  at  Boston  in  Utl 
In  the  fiillowii«  year  ha  maniod,  anil  gmdly  astnhliihed 
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hit  ibode  at  Roxbuiy,  only  a  mile  distant,  as  minister  of  a 
niMn  congregation,  oomposad  chiefly  of  ftiends  to  whoie 
nligioiu  service  be  bad  imvioutly  engaged  himself,  in 
ease  they  should  follow  him  across  the  Atlantic.  In  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  function  he  was  tealous  and  effi- 
cient ;  and  he  was  also  earnest  in  spreading  the  blessings  of 
education,  by  promoting  the  establishment  of  schools. 

Having  qualified  himself,  by  learning  their  language,  to 
become  a  preacher  to  the  Indians,  he  commenced  his  mis 
tionary  labours.  October  28,  1646,  before  a  large  assembly 
eoUeeted  by  his  invitation  a  IbvmOMliroaiKoxbuiy.  Many, 
it  it  Mid,  on  tbit  and  on  a  labaequent  oeeaaion,  teemed 
deeply  touched  ;  and  it  is  evident,  by  the  questions  asked 
of  the  preacher,  that  the  underst.mdint^,  as  well  us  the 
feelings  of  his  audience,  were  roused.  From  the  chiefs  and 
priests,  or  conjurors,  both  of  whom  felt  interested  in  main- 
taiaiag  antient  manners  and  supen>iitions,  bewoallymet 
villi  oppoiition.  StiU  no  small  number  irara  cooveitod; 
•ad  tMMh  dwndoninf  their  laTage  life,  united  in  eom- 
mnnities,  to  which  lands  were  (granted  by  the  provincial 
government.  In  1674  there  were  seven  Indian  prayin<(- 
towns,  containing  near  50u  persons,  thus  settled  in  Massa- 
chusetts, under  the  care  of  Eliot,  besides  a  Mill  greater 
number  of  eonmti»  to  wbam  WaA  had  not  been  thus 
assigned. 

In  travelling  among  the  woods  Eliot  underwent  great 
physical  labour  and  bardsbip,  and  his  mental  labour  was 
unremitting.   He  translated  the  Old  and  New  Testament 

and  several  rcligicnis  treatises  into  the  Indian  tongue 
which  were  prinltnl  for  distribution  chiefly  at  the  expense 
of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospol;  he  composed 
an  Indian  grammar,  and  several  treatises  on  subjects  nut 
directly  religious,  for  the  use  of  his  converts  and  pupils, 
and  also  wrote  a  number  of  English  works.  Nevertheless 
he  lived  to  the  ago  of  86,  and  resigned  his  pastoral  charge 
at  Roxbury  only  two  years  before  hi-*  death,  which  took 
place  in  1690.  A  colleague  had  been  appointed  to  assist 
nim  in  1650,  in  consequence  of  his  necessary  and  frequent 
abaenee.  His  private  character  appears  to  have  been  very 
beantiltal :  he  was  not  only  disinterested  and  sealout,  but 
hanevolant,  self-denying,  and  humble.  Baxter  ims.  in  one 
«f  hia  letters,  'There  was  no  manon  earth  whom  Themnucd 
I  him.*  (Cotton  Mather,  Eecl.  Hist.  b.  iii.,  and  Life  nf 
Btliot.  A  modern  Lt/e  of  John  Elliot,  Edinburgh. 
ltS8,  r2mo.,  contains  a  good  deal  of  information  OOlloem- 
ing  the  early  attempts  to  convert  the  Indiunn.) 

ELTOTT.  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS,  was  bem  at  Stobbs 
in  Scotland,  in  1718.  He  studied  the  mathematka  and 
Other  sciences  at  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  went  to  the 
VnivwsiM  of  Leyden.  whne  he  made  great  proficiency  in 
daaaicni  uleiature,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  elegance 
and lluenejr  with  which  ho  spoke  the  Fren<  h  and  German 
hnguages.  His  knowledge  of  tactics  was  acquired  in  the 
celebrated  school  at  La  Kt-rc.  Having  attained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  he  accompanied  Gcorgo  II.  to  Gcnnany 
in  1 743  as  his  Majesty's  aid-de-camp,  and  was  wounded  in 
the  bnttleof  Dettingen.  In  theSevenYeaia' War.  he  fought 
hi  1797  WMlar  the  duhe  of  Cnmberiand  and  Prinee  Ferdi- 
nand of  Bramwick,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  eelebratcd  repmicnt  of  light-horse,  raised  and 
formed  by  himself,  and  called  by  his  name.  He  was  second 
in  command  in  the  expedition  against  the  Uavannah,  the 
capture  of  which  important  place  was  highly  honourable  to 
the  courage  and  peraoTeranee  of  the  Britkh  troops.  After 
the  peace  he  obtained  the  rank  of  lientoniiit>noeral,  and 
waa  appoiinted  in  1775  to  the  govemiBent  of  Oibialtar. 
His  nemorshle  defence  of  that  important  fortress  against 
the  combined  efforts  of  France  and  S]iain  was  the  last  ex 
pl)it  of  his  life,  the  splendour  of  which  so  fhr  eclipsed  all 
that  had  preceded  it,  that  he  is  most  familiarly  known  as 
'the  gallant  defender  of  Gibraltar.'  After  the  peace  he 
waa  created  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Lord  Heathfieid.  His 
lotdship  died  at  his  UToorite  conntiy  seat  Kalkeibn,  near 
Aix-ln<3iapelle,  whither  he  hadgom  Ibr  the  baneUt  of  the 
wmtanb  July  6,  iTffl^  la  the  sefiiB^4faiid  jear  of  his  agei. 

fOlBUALTAR.] 

ELIQUATION,  an  operation  by  luearu-i  of  which  a  mure 
ftisiblo  substance  is  separated  from  another  which  is  less 
Aisible.  It  was  formerly  employed  in  the  poriiloatiiNi  <rf 
silver*  but  is  now  little  used. 

BUS  or  ELEA,  a  district  of  Ae  Pekrponnese,  induded 
between  Aebaia,  Arcadia,  Messenia,  and  the  sea.  Its 
(Wit  line  extended  from  the  promontory  Aj-axus  to  the 
P.a.No.97«. 


mouth  of  the  river  Nedo.  Elts  was  originally  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  northern,  called  hollow  Elis  (ntVi*]IX«)» 
the  southern.  IViphylia;  and  that  in  the  middle,  Piaatis. 
The  earlieat  inhabitants  of  this  territory  were  the  Epeans 
and  Pylians.  who  occupied  the  whole  western  coast  of 
the  Pi'loponiicse  from -Araxus  toTaygetum,  the  line  Of  de- 
marcation between  these  two  tribes  being  on  a  line  with 
Cupe  Ichthys.  (Leake's  Morea,  ii.,  p.  182.)  The  chief  towns 
of  the  Epeans  were,  in  the  time  of  Homer,  Elis  and  Bu- 
prasium.  (Iliad,  B.  615.  y.  630.)  The  Eleans  were  the 
first  poonle  in  the  Petoponnsse  who  experienced  the  efl'eets 
of  the  Imiati  hlvasion,  as  their  territory  was  the  landing- 
place  of  the  invaders,  and  was  assigned  by  them  to  their 
ally  the  yfitolian  Oxylus,  who  claimed  to  l>e  descended  from 
iiltolus,  the  son  of  Endymion,  a  mythical  kinu  of  the 
Epeans.  0.xylus  and  his  new  subjects  conquered  Pisa  and 
Oly-inpia.  where  the  Olvmpian  games  were  established 
about  1104  B.c^  though  thi^  warn  not  mguloxlir  eelebnted 
till  Cttrabtts  gained  the  pnse  in  776  b.c.  Tnoae  games 
exercised  a  most  important  influence  on  the  siihse(|Lient 
destinies  of  Elis.  The  reverence  with  which  the  Greeks 
in  general  reuurded  this  festival  was  extended  to  the  country 
in  which  it  took  place,  and  the  districts  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  cities  of  Olympia  and  Elis  were  always  free 
from  the  ravages  of  war  so  long  as  the  games  maintained 
their  respecta&ltty.  In  the  earlier  perwds  the  people  of 
Pisa,  which  was  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Olj'mpia,  sometimes  presided  over  the  celebration  of  the 
games  ;  but  the  wars  between  Messenia  and  Sparta  enabled 
the  Eleans  to  form  a  very  intimate  connexion  with  the 
Spartans,  which  ended  in  a  tacit  understanding  that  the 
intervening  sea-coast  should  be  divided  between  the  two 
powers:  tlic  resistance  of  the  PisataD  only  brought  upon 
them  the  deatruotion  of  their  city  and  the  annexation  of  all 
Triphylia  to  Blis.  This  happened  as  early  as  the  48th 
01yni[)iad ;  and  when  Agis  invaded  Elis  and  occupied 
Olympia  in  the  95th  Olympiad  (4U0  ii.c  ),  the  power  of  the 
PisatiD  was  so  entirely  overthrown  that  the  Spartan  king 
would  not  take  the  administration  of  the  games  from  the 
Eleans,  on  the  ground  that  those  who  claimed  it  were  mere 
geasanta  and  not  fit  te  so  great  a  chwge.  (Xen.  tfeUnmoe^ 
iiL.  e.  S.)  The  harmony  between  EUs  and  Sparta  waa  in- 
terrupted during  the  Pkloponnesian  war  by  the  countenance 
which  the  Spartans  afforded  to  the  Lepreatae,  and  the  Eleans 
endeavoured  to  avenge  this  interference  by  excluding  tlie 
Spartans  from  the  Olympic  games.  After  some  years  of 
misunderstanding,  they  were  compelled  to  return  to  the 
Spartan  alliance  by  the  invasion  of  Agis,  mentioned  above. 
In  365  B.C.  they  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Arcadians^ 
whidi  dephvsd  thaaof  aliniiMt  all  their  southern  temtocies. 
The  Elens  were  firm  suppoiteva  of  die  AtoUans  daring 
the  social  war,  and  never  joined  the  Acha  an  league. 

The  city  of  Elis  was  originally  called  Ephyra,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Colonel  Leake,  changed  its  name  in  the  time  of 
Oxylus.  {TrttwU  in  the  Morea,  i.,  p.  6.)  The  site  of  the 
antient  capital  is  now  called  PaleopolL  'The  ruins  consist 
of  sevand  maneea  of  Roman  tile  and  mmtar,  with  niny 
wrooght  bloeks  of  stone  and  flragmenta  ef  sealptura  scat- 
tered over  a  space  of  two  or  three  miles  in  circumference.' 
(Leake,  i.,  p.  S.)  The  soil  was  sandy,  argillaceous,  or  a  rich 
mould,  and  stone  was  found  only  in  the  mountains.  (Leake,  ii., 
p.  1 79.)  Tlie  territory  was  very  fertile  and  populous,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  only  one  in  Greece  which  produced 
flax.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Alpheius  (Rofea)  and  the 
Penetna  (Gaatuni).  Ita  chief  mountain,  Pholoe.  was  eale> 
brated  in  antient  poetry  and  mythology.  This  luuoe  ap- 
pears to  have  been  given  to  all  the  high  lands  of  Elis  north 
of  the  river  Alpheius.  The  principal  s<!a-jinrt  of  Elis  was 
Qrllene,  which  Colonel  Leake  supposes  to  be  the  modera 
CtUivaim.  (nmtttiMtktMdna,  ii,  p.  174.) 


Cola  Jl  BIS*. 
AotMlSlrc  sum. 
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ELIXIR  OF  VITRIOL.  [Solphueic  Acid  ] 
ELIZABETH,  queeii  of  England,  ibe  daughter  of 
Henry  VUl.  by  bis  Moood  wifla^  AniM  BoleyD,  wu  born  M 
Oranawkh,  7th  September,  1 933.  Sbetru  not  three  yean 

old  therefore  when  her  raoilufr  was  brought  to  tlie  block, 
in  May,  1536.  Very  soon  after  Iilt  birth  it  was  declared, 
by  ilio  Act  2')  Henry  VIII.,  c.  22,  Ihat  if  Qnwn  Aniw 
should  decease  without  issue  male,  to  be  bc-gotten  of  the 
body  of  the  kine,  then  the  crown,  on  tbe  diHith  of  the  king, 
dboold  80  *  to  ue Lady  Elizabeth. nowpriaoMS, and  to  the 
hnn  of  ber  body  lawi\iUy  t  eii^ottoii.'  Of  this  aot  tlwrefore 
Henry's  female  issue  by  his  present  (^ueen  was  placed  in 
tho  order  of  ducceasion  before  the  male  issue  he  might  have 
by  anv  future  wife.    By  the  2^  Henry  VIII.,  c.  7,  however, 

!ia&^  after  his  mamase  with  Jane  Seymour,  his  two 
brmer  marriages  were  declared  to  be  unlawful  and  void,  ] 
aad  both  Elizabeth  and  her  elder  sister  Ma^  weru  ba»- 
teldized.  But  finally,  by  tbe  33  Henry  VIII.,  c.  1,  passed 
MMB  aftef  bis  invriun  with  his  lasi  miStt  Cathahtw  Pan; 
it  was  doelarod-that  tf  Princ«  Bdwaid  should  dio  indioat 
heirs,  then  the  crtiwn  should  remain  first  lo  the  Lady  Mary, 
and,  failing  ber,  to  the  La/ly  Elizabeth.  This  was  the  last 
lef^l  sttlK-ment  of  the  crown,  by  which  her  position  was 
affected,  made  previous  to  Khxabeth's  accession ;  unk-s-s 
indeed  ^Im  might  be  considered  to  be  excluded  by  impli- 
eatiou  by  tha  Aet  1  Mary.  at.  2. «.  t,  whioh  legitimatixed 
bar  sisteir  Haiy,  daebwd  fhm  Tilidtty  of  Baniy'a  ftnt  ntar- 
riaue.  and  prottottiioadbbdivoMofranGiitbMiiMof  Ango 
to  be  void. 

In  1635  a  ne|;atiation  was  entered  into  for  tin  niarriui^c 
of  Eluabeth  lo  the  duke  of  .An^ouKroe,  the  thittl  nan  of 
Francis  I.  of  Fnince ;  but  it  was  broken  off  before  any 
agreement  was  come  to.  In  1 546  also  Henry  proposed  to 
tM  Emperor  Clwrles  V.,  with  the  view  of  oraaking  off  a 
match  then  contemplated  between  the  emperor's  son,  the 
prince  of  Spain,  afierwards  Philip  II.,  with  a  daughter  of 
the  French  kinsr,  that  Philip  should  marry  the  PrinceKS 
Elizabeth  ;  but  neither  alhanco  look  place.  Elizabeth's 
next  suitor,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  have  formally  de- 
clared his  pretensions,  was  tbe  protector  Somerset's  un- 
Rwtinutte  brother,  tbeLord  Sejrrooar  of  Sudley.  He  is  said 
to  have  mnla  $am»  advanoas  to  ber  even  before  bis  mar^ 
riage  with  Qneen  Chtharine  Pkrr,  althoogh  Blisabeth  was 
then  only  in  her  fourteenth  year.  Catharine,  who  die<l  a 
few  months  after  her  marriage  (poisoned,  as  many  supposed, 
by  her  husbaiiil H;i;iearn  to  have  b*  -  ti  i imiI-  n nr  ,■.  lial  un- 
comfortable while  hiie  lived  by  the  freedoms  the  princess 
continued  to  allow  Sudlt'y  to  take  with  lier,  which  went 
beyond  ordinary  flirtation ;  the  scandal  of  Uie  dav  indeed 
was,  that  '  the  Lady  Eltxabeth  did  bear  some  amietaon  to 
the  admiral.'  After  his  wife's  death  he  was  accused  of 
having  renewed  his  designs  upon  her  hand ;  and  it  was  part 
of  the  charge  on  whicli  he  was  attainted  that  he  had  plotted 
to  seiio  the  king's  person  and  to  force  the  princess  to 
marry  him:  but  his  execution  in  t  he  coune  of  a  few  months 
stopped  this  and  all  bis  other  ambitious  schemes. 

In  1350,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI..  it  was  proposed  that 
Elisabeth  should  be  OMrri^l  to  the  eldest  son  of  Christian 
IIL  of  Dennark ;  but  the  nO{|,'otiation  seems  to  have  been 
stopped  by  her  refusal  to  consent  to  the  match.  She  was  a 
fttvourUe  Willi  her  brother,  wlio  used  to  call  her  liis  '  jiweet 
sisterTemperaiice  ;'  but  he  wa.H  nevertheless  prevailed  up*jn 
by  tbe  artful  and  interested  representations  of  Dudle)'  to 
pass  over  her.  us  well  as  Mary,  in  the  settlement  of  the 
cnvwn  whioh  be  made  by  will  a  short  tune  beim  hie  death. 
[Bdwabo  VL] 

Camden  gives  the  following;  account  of  the  situation  and 
employments  of  Elizabeth  at  Ibis  period  of  her  life,  in  the 
introduction  to  hi.s  iuslory  of  herrr:u'ti  She  wa-,  both,  he 
says,  '  in  great  grace  arul  favour  with  K.in^  Edward,  her 
brother,  as  likewise  in  singular  esteem  with  the  nobUity 
and  people  ;  for  she  was  of  admirable  beauty,  and  well 
descry  ing  ft  orown,  of  a  modest  gravity,  excellent  wit,  royal 
soul,  htfff  vuaaoif,  and  indefittigably  given  to  tbe  study 
of  learning;  insomuch,  as  before  she  was  serenteen  years 
of  ago  she  understood  well  the  Latin,  Frencli,  and  Italian 
ton£;ut's,  and  h.«i  an  indifferent  knowledge  of  the  Greek. 
Ki-jlbcr  did  she  neglect  music,  so  far  as  U  iiecame  a  pniicc>s, 
bem^  able  to  sins  sweetly,  and  play  handsomely  on  the  lute. 
With  Ro;^er  Asi-ham,  who  was  her  tutor,  she  read  over  Me- 
lanchlhon's  Common -Placesi,  all  Tally,  a  great  part  of  tbe 
histories  of  Titus  Livius  certaia  select  orations  of  Isocrates 
(whsteof  two  ^  turned  into  Lotiii).  aophoelet'aTniedieSk 


and  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  by  whieb  means  she  both 
framed  her  tongue  to  a  pure  and  elegant  way  of  speakings 
&c.'  (Mngiitk  nwuiatum  m  jKewiaCe  Coiuetioih} 
It  appeals  from  wlut  Asobam  binself  teUs  us  in  bis 

'  Schoolmaster*  that  Elizabeth  continued  hcrOreck  sludie* 
after  she  astwnded  the  throne  :  '  after  dinner'  (at  WukInot 
Castle,  luih  December,  I5C3),  he  sa)s,  '  1  went  up  to  read 
with  the  Queen's  Majesty :  wc  read  there  tugeltier  id  the 
Greek  tongue,  aa  I  well  ivmember,  that  noble  oration  of 
Demosthenes  Msinst  iCscbincs  f<a  his  &l«e  dealioK  in  bis 
embassage  to  lung  Philip  of  Maeedoota.* 

On  the  death  of  Edinrd,  Camden  says  that  an  attempt 
was  made  by  Dudley  to  induee  Eltsalteth  to  resign  her 
title  to  tbe  crown  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  certain  lands  to 
be  settled  on  her:  her  reply  was,  *  that  her  elder  sister, 
i  the  Lady  Mary,  was  first  to  be  agreed  withal ;  for  as  long 
the  scud  Lady  Mary  lived  she,  for  ber  part,  could  chal- 
lenge no  right  at  all.'  Burnett  says  that  both  she  and 
Matv,  bavioft  been  allured  by  nmsegw  Iron  Dudley,  who 
DO  aoubt  wished  to  get  tbem  into  bis  hands,  wsss  on 
thrir  way  to  town,  -  hen  the  news  of  Edward's  ap- 
proaching end  mducwl  ihem  to  twrn  back.  When  Mary 
came  to  Loudon  atler  bciui:;  proclauiicd  ijuccn,  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  weut  to  meet  her  with  500  htirse,  according  to 
Camden,  others  with  -hhhk  Fiix,  thy  martjToloeist, 
relates  that '  Queen  Mary,  when  she  waa  fir^  qtieen,  btforo 
she  was  erowtied.  would  go  no  whither,  but  would  hsve 
her  by  the  hand,  and  send  for  her  to  dinner  and  supper.'  At 
Mary's  coronation,  in  October,  1.').;.^,  according  to  Hul in- 
shed,  as  the  queen  rode  tiirou^h  the  city  towards  West- 
minster, the  chariot  tu  winch  tbe  sat  was  followed  by 
another  '  having  a  covering  of  cloth  of  sUver,  all  while,  and 
six  horses  trapped  vrith  tho  hke,  wherein  sate  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  and  t^e  Lady  Anne  of  Clove.'  Another  aocount 
says  that  Blisabeth  carried  the  crown  on  this  occasion. 

Prom  this  time  Elisabeth,  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
their  relig^ion,  became  the  hope  of  the  Protestent  party. 
Her  position  however  was  one  of  irreat  diffipiiUy.  At  first 
she  refu.sed  to  attend  her  sister  to  mass,  endeavounnt^  to 
Bootiie  Mar)'  by  appealing  to  her  companion :  after  soma 
time  however  she  yielded  an  outward  compliance.  Tbe 
Aet  passed  by  tbe  parlnmeat,  whioh*  although  it  did  not  i 
mention  ber  by  name,  bastardised  b^  by  implication,  by 
annulling  her  father's  divorce  fr :  :n  lii-  ',]■-.•  wife,  could  not 
fail  to  frive  her  deep  offence.  A\aii.ti|^  liijrsclfgf  on  order 
of  Mar>  ,  assii,aiin^'  her  a  rank  below  what  her  birth  entitled 
her  10,  ai  an  excuse  for  wishing  to  retire  from  court,  slie 
obtained  leave  to  go  lo  her  house  at  Ashridge,  in  Buckings 
hamshiro,  in  the  beginning  of  December.  About  Ibe  same 
time  Mary  is  supposed  to  bave  been  irritated  against 
her  sister  by  tho  preference  shown  for  Elizabeth  by  her 
kinsman  Edward  Courtcnay,  whom,  after  releasing  from 
the  Tower,  the  ' I ueen  had  restored  to  his  father  s  title  of 
earl  of  Devon,  and  is  said  to  have  had  some  thoughts  of 
marrying  It  appears  to  have  been  part  of  the  design  of 
the  rash  and  unfortunate  attempt  of  Wyatt,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  tbe  following  year,  to  bring  abimt  a  marriage 
between  BUtaboth  MM  (jowrtnu^,  wno  was  one  of  those 
engaged  in  the  iwrolt  This  afiur  involved  Elizabeth  in 
the  greatest  danger.  On  the  8th  of  FebrtKin,.  \he  day 
after  the  suppreiAion  of  the  insurrection,  certain  members 
of  the  council  were  sent  with  a  party  of  250  (other  accounts 
aay  6oo)  horse  to  Ashndge,  a'lth  orders  to  bring  her  to 
London  'quick  or  duad.'  They  arrived 'during  the  night, 
and  although  th^  found  her  aiek  in  bed,  they  tmoMidiately 
Ibrded  their  way  uto  ber  chamber,  and  informed  ber  that 
she  must  *  prepare  against  tlie  morninij,  at  nine  of  tho 
clock,  to  go  with  them,  dcolarmfr  that  they  had  brought 
with  them  the  queen's  litter  for  her.'  She  was  jio  ill  how- 
ever that  it  was  not  liU  the  fourth  night  that  s'ne  readied 
Highgate.  Here,  says  Fox,  '  she  being  very  sick,  tarried 
that  night  and  tho  next  day ;  during  which  lime  of  her 
abode  there  came  many  porauivanta  and  messengers  ftom 
tbe  eouft,  but  for  what  purpose  I  cannot  tell.'  When  she 
entered  London  great  multitadM  of  people  cane  flocking 
about  lier  litter,  which  she  ordered  to  be  0]>ened  to  show 
herneir  The  citv  Was  at  this  time  covered  \»iih  lohhffts  ; 
tifloeii  had  bevn  erected  m  dil\  rent  places,  on  \Nhu  h  fifiy- 
two  persons  were  hanged  ;  and  it  aonaars  to  have  bceti  the 
general  belief  that  E.izabelh  wouia  suffer,  as  Lady  J  ant 
Grey  bad  done  »  fow  days  before.  From  tbe  tlmeof  ber 
arrival  in  tawii  she  wu  kept  in  close  eoDflneineat  in 
WkitahalL  Itappaan thai  bar easa wm  twioa tMatad  in 
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cxiuncil ;  and  although  no  evidence  had  been  obUiined  by 
all  the  fxci tions  of  the  orown  lawyers  which  went  farther 
than  to  make  it  probable  that  Wyatt  and  Courtenay  had 
•olieit«d  her  to  give  her  assent  to  their  projects  of  revolt, 
her  immediate  dastruction  wa«  strongly  aavised  by  tcme  of 
the  membeit.  Bliabath  long  aAarwardt  uted  to  daclare 
that  ahe  fully  e%Deet«d  death,  and  that  aba  kaaw  her  aistar 
thirsted  for  her  blood.   It  w»  at  last  determined  however 
that  fir  the  present  she  should  only  be  committed  to  the 
Titwer,  altlnntgh  she  fmems  herself  still  to  liave  been  luft  in 
doubt  as  to  her  fate.    She  was  conveycfl  to  her  prison  by 
water  on  the  morning  of  the  1 1  th  of  March,  being  Palm 
Sunday,  orders  being  issued  that,  in  the  mean  time, '  every 
one  ishituld  kaap  Iba  chimb  and  canry  their  palms.'  In 
attem  p t  uii;  to  tfaoot  tha  bridga  the  boat  vai  nearly  swamped . 
She  at  first  refused  to  land  at  Ihy  stiiirs  leading  to  the 
Traitor's  Gate;  but  one  of  the  li>r<ls  with  ber  told  her  she 
f  hoald  have  no  ehoice ;  '  and  berau'^e  it  did  thesi  rain,'  con- 
tioues  Fox.  *  he  offered  to  her  his  cloak,  which  she  (putting 
it  back  with  her  hand  with  a  good  dash)  refused.    So  she 
eoninff  out»  havioig  on«  Ibot  npoit  the  atair,  laid.  **  Here 
htadetn  as  traa  •  lul^eet  as  ever  landed  at  thesa  elairs ; 
and  before  thee,  O  God,  I  speak  it,  having  none  other 
friends  but  thee  alone."  '  She  remained  in  close  custody  for 
about  a  in  Kiih,  after  which  she  was  allowed  to  walk  in  a 
small  garden  wiiliin  tho  walls  of  the  fortress.    On  the  19th 
of  May  S'he  wai  removed,  in  charge  of  Sir  Henry  Beding- 
field,  to  Wot^d^ntoek.    Here  she  was  g:uarded  with  great 
strietQeas  and  severity  by  her  new  jailor.   Camden  !<ays 
that  at  thb  time  she  received  prinkle  letters  both  from 
HeRTT  IT.  of  FVanee,  tniHtlng  her  to  that  eounrry,  and  A-om 
ChriMian  TIT.  of  Dmnmrk  (who  had  lately  embraced  the 
Prjio-!ant  reli2;n)nj.  s"li<"itinffher  hand  for  his  son  Fretierick. 
Wlii-n  the>o  came  to  the  ears  of  her  enemies,  her  life 

was  agam  ihr.-aietied.  '  The  Lady  Eluabeth,'  adds  the 
historian,  '  nuw  i^uidm^;;  herself  as  a  ship  in  blustering 
ireather.  both  hcaid  divine  serrioe  after  the  Romish  man- 
ner, and  was  frequently  confessed;  and  at  the  pressing  in- 
stances and  menaces  of  Cardinal  Pole,  professed  herself, 
for  fear  of  death,  a  Roman  Catholic,  Yet  did  not  Queen 
Mary  belie\e  her.'  She  remained  at  'Woodstock  till  April, 
1656,  whea  site  wii'.,  on  the  interposition,  as  it  wa»  made  tu 
appear,  of  King  Phili]\  allowed  to  take  up  her  residence  at 
the  royal  palace  of  Uatlield,  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  Catholic  Eentleraui,  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  by  whom  she  was 
treated  with  lespeet  and  kindneie.  Phflip  vaa  ansiaui  ta 
have  t'le  credit  of  advising  mild  measurM  in  regard  to  the 

Erinccs-',  and  perhaps  he  was  really  more  disponed  to  treat 
er  witn  indulgence  than  his  wife.  Arcordmi;  to  Camden, 
iotiie  <ff  the  Roman  dtholic  party  w^^lled  to  riMiiove  her  to 
a  distance  from  England,  and  to  marry  her  to  Emanuel 
Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy ;  but  Philip  opposed  this  scheme, 
designing  her  for  his  eldest  son  CharUis  (Uie  unibrtunate 
Don  CerbaV.  Eliiabeth  siso  was  hersdf  sverw  to  a  mar- 
riage with  th(>  S.ivurfird. 

She  continued  to  reside  at  Haifleld  till  the  death  of 
Mary,  which  took  place  on  the  17th  November,  1458.  The 
news  was  cotnumnicatcd  the  same  day,  but  not  till  after 
the  lapse  of  Mime  hours,  to  the  House  of  Lords,  which  was 
sitting  at  the  time.  *  They  viere  seized  at  first,'  says  Cam- 
den (or  rather  his  translator),  *  with  a  mighty  grief  and  sur- 
pise^  but  soon  wore  olF  those  impros-nions,  and,  with  an 
nandsoroc  mixture  of  joy  and  sorrow,  upon  the  loss  of  a  do- 
re;i^i'd  and  the  jirospect  of  a  succeedinij;  princess,  tlicy  lie- 
took  4l»c!nselves  to  public  business,  and,  wiih  one  consent, 
agreed  that  the  Lady  Rhzabeth  should  be  declared  the  true 
and  lawful  heir  of  the  kinj^ora  according  to  the  act  of  suc- 
cession made  3S  Henry  Vln.'  It  is  probable  that  Elizabeth's 
autwinleomplianoein  the  matter  itf  religion  had  considerable 
eSbet  in  produeing  this  nnanhnity,  for  the  majority  of  the 
lords  were  Catholics,  and  certainly  both  the  bishops  and 
many  of  the  lay  peers  would  have  been  strongly  inclined  to 
oppo!^e  her  accession  if  they  had  oxpocied  that  she  would 
venture  to  disturb  theestablished orderof  things.  Theraem- 
bc:s  of  the  lower  house  were  now  called  up,  and  informed  of 
what  had  been  done  by  Archbishop  Hcatli,  the  chancellor. 
He  concluded  by  sayinzthat,' since  no  doubt  eouldor  ought  to 
be  made  of  the  Lady^liiabeth's  right  of  sueeemkmi  the 
Rooie  of  Peers  only  wanted  their  consent  to  proclaim  ber 
queen.  .\  vote  tn  il  .r  efTect  immediately  pn-ssedln  ucdama 
tmn  :  and,  a.s  (H»ua  as  this  houses  rtise,  the  proclamation  took 
plactv  El'.iabeth  came  to  London  on  Wedncsrlay,  liie  "3rd: 
aha  was  met  by  all  the  bisbopi  in  a  body  at  Higbgate,  anj^ 


escorted  by  an  immense  multitude  of  people  ef  all  ranks  to 
fhe  metro]>ol!s.  where  she  took  up  her  lodgings  at  thi-  re-i- 
dence  of  L.ord  North,  tn  the  Charter  House.  On  the  after- 
noon of  Monday  the  28th  she  made  a  progress  through  the 
city  in  a  chariot  to  the  royal  palsce  of  the  Tower :  here  she 
continued  till  Monday  the  Sth  of  December,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  which  day  she  removed  by  water  to  Somerset  House. 

One  of  Elizabeth's  earliest  acts  of  royalty,  by  which,  as 
Camden  remarks,  she  f,'ave  proof  of  a  prudence  above  her 
years,  was  what  we  should  now  call  the  appointraent  of  her 
ministers.  She  retained  of  her  pri\'y  council  thirteen  (^a 
tholics,  who  had  been  of  that  of  her  sister,  ineludiDgHcath, 
archbishup  of  York  and  lord  chancellor;  WiHiamPaulctt, 
marouis  of  Winchester,  the  lord  higit  tmeuier :  Edwsrd. 
Lord  Gmton,  the  lord  high  admiral ;  and  William.  Lord 
Howard  of  EfTini.,'ham,  the  lord  chamberlain.  But  with 
these  she  associated  seven  others  of  lier  own  religion,  the 
most  eminent  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  William  Cecil, 
afterwards  Liord  Burleigh,  whom  site  appointed  to  the  othce 
of  secretary  of  state,  which  he  had  already  hold  under  Ed- 
ward VI.  Soon  after,  Nicholas  Bacon  (theihther  of  the 
great  ehaaedlor)  was  added  to  the  numbn'  of  the  privy 
councillors,  and  made  at  first  lord  privy  seal,  and  next 
year  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  on  the  resignation 
of  Archbishop  Heath.  Cecil  became  lord  hirih  treasurer 
on  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Winchester  in  1.^72,  and 
continued  to  be  Eli7;ibeth's  principal  advi.ner  till  his  death 
in  I69H,  when  he  was  suoeeeded  by  Thomas  Sackville, 
I^rd  Buckhurst  (afterwards  made  aarl  of  Detaet  by  James 
L).  Of  the  other  persons  who  served  aa  minislers  during 
Bliiabeth's  long  reign,  by  for  the  most  worthy  of  note  were 
Sir  KranciH  Walsuifiliam  (who  was  principal  secretary  of 
state  from  157.3  till  his  denfh  in  and  was  all  the  time 

they  were  in  nfUce  tog-ether  the  confldciiiial  frienrl  and  chief 
assistant  of  Cecil  the  premier,  under  whose  patronage  he 
had  entered  public  life),  and  Burleigh'^j  son.  Robert  CodI 
(afterwards  earl  of  Salisbury),  who  suooeeded  Walslngbara  as 
secretary  of  state,  and  held  tint  ofHee  till  the  eiHl  of  the  reign 
Among  the  other  persons  of  ability  that  were  employed  in 
the  course  of  the  reign,  in  different  capacitie*,  may  be  men- 
tinned  Sir  Nicholas  'J'hrockmortnii ;  '  a  m.-in,'  sa\s  C'Eimden, 
'  of  a  luige  experience,  itierciog  judgment,  and  singular 
prudence,  who  discharged  several  embassies  with  a  great 
deal  of  diligence  and  much  to  his  praise,  yet  could  he  not 
be  mtuter  of  much  wealth,  nor  rise  higher  than  to  thoee 
small  d^nitiea  (thowh  glorious  in  title)  of  chief  cupbearer 
of  Enriandand  ehanoenain  of  the  Exchequer :  and  this  be- 
cause he  acted  in  favour  of  Leicester  against  C^!<-il,  whose 
grcatne*8  he  envied:'  Sir Tliomas Smith. the  leurm d  friend 
of  Cheke,  who  had  been  one  of  the  secretaries  of  slate  along 
with  him  undtr  Edward  VI.,  and  held  the  same  office  again 
under  Elizabeth  for  some  years  before  his  death,  in  1677  ; 
and  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  who  waa  loid  chancellor  from 
1M7  tin  his  death  in  1991,  end  whom  Osmden,  after  having 
related  his  singular  ri»u  from  being  one  of  the  band  of 
gcnilemen  pensioners,  to  which  he  was  appointed  hv  the 
queen,  who  wa,s  taken  with  his  handsome  shape  and  elegant 
aaiiciiig  at  a  court  inastjue,  charactei  i/es  us  '  a  great  patron 
of  learning  and  good  sense,  and  one  tliat  managed  that 
weighty  part  of  lord  chancellor  with  that  equity  a«d  dear' 
ne.Hs  of  principle  as  to  be  aUe  to  satisfy  his  conaelence  and 
the  world  loo.^ 

The  affhir  to  which  Ellxabeth  first  applied  her  attention 
on  coming  to  the  throne,  .md  thnt  in  (imncxion  with 
winch  all  the  transaclitms  of  lur  icii:n  must  be  viewed,  was 
the  settlement  of  the  national  reliu'ion.  Tlie  opinions  of 
Cecil  strongly  concurred  with  her  own  in  favour  of  the  re- 
formed doctrines,  to  which  also  undoubtedly  the  givat  inatis 
of  the  people  was  attached.  For  a  short  tinio  however  she 
kept  her  intentions  a  secret  from  the  inajoriiy  of  the  council, 
takiiiir  her  measures  in  concert  only  wiih  Cecil  and  (he 
few  otiiers  who  might  be  said  to  form  her  cabinet.  She 
bei^'ati  by  giving  ]>eriiiission,  by  proc';:miatioi;,  to  read  part 
of  the  cluuch  Rervice  in  English,  but  at  the  same  time 
stri'  tly  ]iroh[bited  the  addition  of  any  comments,  and  all 
preaching  on  controversial  points.  This  however  was  enough 
to  show  the  Catholic  party  what  wa.s  coming ;  accordingly, 
at  her  comiiaiioa.onUie  I6th  January^  1559,  the  bishops  in 
•general  refbsod  to  aasist,  and  It  was  with  ditnculty  that  one 
of  tliera,  Oglethorp  of  Carlisle,  was  prevailed  upon  to  set 
the  crown  on  her  head.  Tlip  prinripa!  alterations  were 
reserve<l  to  be  made  by  the  pnrliament.  which  met  on  the 
25th  of  this  month.   Of  the  acts  w  hich  were  passed,  one 
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UMloiad  to  iIm  crrnm  tlw  jgriadiotioa  wtehlitlwd  ia  Uw 
*dgD  of  Henry  Vm.  over  the  «itato  eedefliastieal  and 

spiritual,  and  abolished  all  foreign  powers  rep  .1^:11  ant  to  the 
same  ;  and  another  restored  the  us«  of  KingEsi-^aui's  book 
of  common  prayer,  with  cL-rtam  allcraiLoiis,  that  had  been 
BugKe^ted  by  a  royal  commission  over  which  Parker  (after- 
wards archbishop  of  Canterbury)  presided.    In  accordMM 
villi  thit  last  statute  public  worship  began  to  be  performed 
ilk  SagUili  throughout  the  kingdom  on  Whitsunday,  which 
fell  on  the  8th  of  May.    By  a  third  act  the  first  fruits  and 
tenths  of  benefices  were  restored  to  the  crown ,  and  by  a 
fourth,  her  majesty  was  authorized,  upon  the  avoidance  of 
any  archbiahoprir  or  bishopric,  to  take  certain  of  the  reve- 
nues into  her  own  hands  ;  and  conveyances  of  the  tempora- 
lities by  the  holder  for  a  longer  term  than  twenty-ooe  yean 
or  three  lives  were  made  void.  The  effet  t  of  tliese  laws  was 
^enerell^jr  to  reetoro  the  ehurch  to  the  state  in  which  it  was 
in  the  leign  of  Edward  VI.,  the  royal  supremacy  sufficing 
for  such  further  necessary  alterations  as  were  not  expressly 
provided  for  by  statute.    A  strong  opposition  ^as  made  to 
the  b)lU  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  bishops;  and  four- 
teen of  litem,  being  the  whole  number,  with  the  excepUoa 
of  Anthoiqr,  bishop  of  LlandafT,  who,  Camden  says,  '  was 
tho  leottige  of  his  diocese,'  were  now  deprived  for  refusing 
totaketlM  oadi  of  supeiaaey.  About  100  prebeodonea. 
dcan«,  arrhdeacons,  ana  heads  of  colleges,  werealaoojeeted. 
The  number  of  the  inferior  clergy  however  that  held  out 
was  very  !>mnll,  amounting  to  no  more  than  80  rectors  and 
other  parochial  ministers,  out  of  between  nine  and  ten 
thousand.   On  this  subject  it  is  only  ncccssjiry  farther  to 
atete  that  the  frame  of  ecclesiastical  pohty  now  set  up, 
being  in  all  esaentM  particulars  the  same  that  still  sub»<ists, 
waa  lealoiisly  md  staMiljr  maintained  by  Sliaabeth  and  hei 
ministers  to  the  end  «f  her  re  ig  n.  The  ehun^  of  England 
has  good  reaiton  to  look  u]  1:1  her  nrvl  Cecil  as  the  true 
planters  and  rearers  of  it.s  authority.    They  had  soon  to  de- 
fend it  against  the  Puritans  on  t^e  one  bund,  a.^  well  as 
against  the  Catholics  on  the  other;  and  they  yielded  to  tho 
femer  as  little  as  to  the  latter.  The  Puritans  had  been 
mowing  in  Um  eountiy  ever  amoe  the  dawn  of  the  Reforma- 
uon ;  bat  they  Hist  mode  their  appeeianee  in  any  consider- 
able force  iti  the  parliament  which  met  in  1570.   At  first 
their  aticmpUwcre  met  on  the  part  of  the  crown  by  ei-asive 
measures  and  slight  cht^ks;  but,  in  15S7,  011  four  members 
of  thu  Huu»3  of  Commons  presenting  to  the  house  a  bill  for 
eslablisliing  a  new  Directory  of  public  worsliip,  Elizabeth  at 
once  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  seized  and  sent  to  the 
Tower,  where  they  were  kept  some  time.  The  High  Commis- 
sion Court  ahw,  which  was  established  by  ookuse  in  one  of  the 
.icU  for  the  settlement  of  religion  paased  in  the  first  year  of 
lier  reigti,  >Nas.  occasionally  at  least,  prompted  or  permitted 
to  exercise  its  authority  in  the  punishment  of  what  was 
called  heresy,  and  in  t  itK  ing  uniformity  of  wor  l^  j  ^H)lh 
great  strictness.   The  dutenuination  upon  which  the  queen 
acted  in  these  matters,  as  she  expressed  it  in  a  letter  to  the 
arehbislwp  of  Oantertiury,  was»  '  that  no  man  should  b« 
suffered  to  decline  either  to  the  left  or  to  the  riglit  band,  ftom 
the  drawn  line  limited  by  authority,  and  by  her  laws  and 
injunctions.'    Besides  the  deprivation  of  their  tivings,  which 
many  of  the  clergy  underwent  for  their  refusal  to  comply 
with  certain  particulars  of  the  established  ritual,  many  other 
pcnwnii  suffered  iuipnsoninciU  for  violations  of  the  statute 
of  unifomii^.   It  was  against  the  Catholics  however  that 
the  most  severe  meesuros  were  taken.   By  an  act  passed  in 
IMS  (tlie  S7  Eliz.  c.  2)  evety  Jesuit  or  other  popish  priest 
was  commanded  to  depart  fhxn  the  realm  within  lorty  days, 
on  pain  of  death  as  a  traitor,  and  every  nerson  receiving  or 
relieving  any  such  priest  was  declared  guiltv  of  felony. 
•Many  priests  were  afterwards  execuie<l  undrr  tliis  Act. 

It  was  the  struggle  with  popery  that  moved  and  directed 
nearly  the  whole  policy  of  the  reign,  foreign  as  well 
iis  doDMMtie.  Wlien  Elisabeth  came  to  the  throne,  she 
found  the  ooontiy  at  peace  with  Spoin,  the  head  of 
which  kingdotti  had  been  her  predecessor's  husband,  but 
a(  war  with  France,  the  great  oontinental  opponent  of 
Spain  and  the  Empire.  Phuip,  with  the  view  of  preserving 
his  English  aUiiUice,  alnKMt  immediately  after  ber  accession, 
offered  himself  to  Elizabeth  in  niarriajie ;  but,  after  dcli- 
beraltng  on  the  proposal,  she  determined  ujion  declining  it. 
■wayedM'  various  considerations,  and  aspeeially,  as  it  would 
appear^  by  Uw  feeling  that  by  cenaenting  to  marry  her 
sMor's  husband  on  a  dinMnaation  from  the  pope,  she 
in  a  nnnner  he  afllmiaK  *he  kwflibMss  of  her 


fikther's  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Aragon.  the  widow  of 
his  brother  Arthur,  and  condemning  his  subsequent  mar- 
riage with  her  own  mother,  the  sole  validity  of  which  rested 
on  the  alleged  illegality  of  that  previous  connexion.  A 
general    peace,  however,   comprehending   all   the  three 
powers,  and  also  Scotland,  was  established  in  April,  1550, 
if  the  treaty  of  Catcau  Cambresis.   By  this  treaty  it  was 
apireed  that  Calais,  wbioh  had  been  taken  by  Franoe  in  tho 
time  of  Queen  Mary,  and  Ibrmed  the  onhr  dilReiiU  subjoet 
of  negotiation,  should  be  restored  to  England  in  eight 
years,  if  no  hostile  act  should  be  committed  by  Elizabeth 
within  that  period.    Scarcely  however  hnd  Ibis  compact 
been  signed  when  the  war  was  suddenly  rekindled,  in  <  un- 
sequenoe  of  the  o&sumption  by  the  new  Frencii  kiiij;. 
Francis  II.,  of  the  arms  and  royal  titles  of  England,  m 
right,  as  was  pretended,  of  his  vrife,  the  young  Mary,  queen 
of  Soots.   Elisabeth  instantly  resented  this  act  of  hostility 
by  sending  a  bod^  of  5000  troops  to  Scotland,  to  aet  there 
with  the  duke  of  Cliatclherauit  and  tl»e  lords  of  the  r m- 
gr^ation,  as  the  leadefi>  of  the  Protestant  ]iarly  called 
themselves,  against  the  government  of  the  queen  and  her 
mother,  the  Regent,  Mary  of  Guise.  The  town  of  Leith 
soon  yielded  to  ihis  fovoe;  and  tho  French  king  was  spee^ 
dily  compelled  both  to  lenomiee  his  wife's  pretensions  to 
the  Endiah  throne  and  to  vithdiaw  his  own  troops  from 
Scotland,  by  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  executed  7th  J  uly. 
1660.   The  treaty  however  never  was  ratified  either  by 
Francis  or  his  queen  ;  and  m  consequence  the  relatiuus  l>e- 
tween  the  three  countries  continued  in  an  unsatisfactory 
.state.    Charles  IX.  succeeded  his  brother  on  the  throne  of 
France  before  the  end  of  this  year;  and  in  a  few  months 
afterwards  Mary  of  &»tland  teturned  to  her  own  country. 
Meaawhilek  although  the  two  coniitiiei  continued  at  fcaoo, 
Eliiabeth'e  jproeWing<i  in  regard  to  the  ehuidi  had  whtdly 
alienated  Philip  of  Spain.  The  whole  course  of  events  and 
the  position  which  she  occupied  had  already  in  fact  caused 
the  English  queen  to  be  looked  upon  a-s  the  bead  of  the  Pro- 
testant interest  throughout  Europe  as  muub  as  fche  was  at 
home.    When  the  dispute  therefore  between  the  OsthoUea 
and  the  Hnguenota  or  reformed  party  in  Fiance  came  to 
a  eontest  of  arms,  in  IMS,  the  latter  imnodiately  applied 
for  assistance  to  Elizabeth,  who  concluded  a  treaty  with 
them,  and  sent  them  succour  both  in  men  and  money. 
The  war  that  followed  produced  no  events  oi  importance 
in  so  far  as  England  was  concerned,  and  was  tenaiaated 
by  a  treaty  signed  at  Troves,  llthApril,  15C4.    A  lon^- 
period  followed,  during  which  England  preserved  in  ap- 
pearance the  ordinary  rclatiaia  of  peace  both  with  Fiance 
and  fitoain,  though  interftimieoi  nyoetodliy  took  plaoe  on 
each  aide  that  all  hut  amounted  to  aeinal  nostilities.  The 
Protestants  alike  in  Scotland,  in  France,  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands (then  subject  to  the  dominion  of  PhiU])),  re^^arded 
Elizabeth  as  firraly  bound  to  tlicir  cause  by  her  oan  in- 
terests; tmd  she  on  her  put  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
religiooB  and  political  contentions  of  all  these  countries^ 
with  a  view  to  the  maintenanoe  and  support  of  the  Pro- 
teotant  party,  by  every  species  of  countenance  and  aid  short 
of  actually  making  war  in  their  behau*.    With  the  Pro- 
testant government  in  Scotland,  which  had  deposed  and 
imprisoiic<l  the  queen,  she  was  in  open  and  iniiinaie  al- 
liance; iu  favour  of  the  French  Huguenots  &he  at  one  time 
negotiated  or  threatened,  at  anollicr  even  went  the  length, 
scarcely  with  any  ronccalment,  of  affording  them  pecuntsry 
assistance;  and  when  the  people  of  the  Nothmands  at 
length  rose  in  revolt  againat  the  oppresBtTO  government  of 
Philip,  although  she  refbsed  the  aovereigntr  of  their 
country,  which  they  offered  to  her,  she  lent  them  money, 
and  in  various  other  ways  openly  exprcssswl  her  sym- 

Cathy  and  good  will.  On  ilji-  nili-  r  hand,  Philip,  although 
e  refrained  ftwu  any  declaration  of  war,  and  the  usiud 
intercourse  both  commercial  and  political  lung  weot  on 
between  the  two  eonntciei  without  interruption*  was  in- 
ceaaant  in  his  endeamraie  to  undermine  ^  throne  of  the 
Engli.sh  queen  and  the  order  of  things  at  the  head  of  wli]t  h 
she  stood,  by  insti;.;ating  plol.s  ami  commotions  aifuiiist  Iwt 
authority  within  her  own  dominions.  He  attempted  to 
turn  to  account  in  iliu  way  the  Catholic  interest,  which  was 
stdl  so  powerful  both  in  Engbnd  and  in  Irebuid— the  in- 
trigues of  the  .Scottish  queen  and  her  partisans  materially 
contributing  to  the  same  end.  The  history  of  Marv  Stewart 
^         .  _  .        andoftbeaffiunof  Scotlandduringberreienaodthatof  bcr 

a  dinMnaation  fkou  the  pope,  she  aonmnathoieaerfediiraeepeiatearticle.  ButttisnecetMuy 
he  aVmiag  the  kwflibiaaa  of  her  J  to  obnem  beret  that  Ihij  wna  not  neiely  tho  head  ef  the 
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Catholic  party  in  Scotland,  but  m  the  deacendant  of  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Hmrj  VTL,  luA  pretensions  to  the 
Eneliah  mm  whioit  v«n  of  »        iigniuidable  kind. 
AltlKntgh  ibe  was  kept  in  ccndDement  hr  the  English 
government  after  her  flight  from  the  hands  of  her  own 
subjects  in  liCH,  the  imprisonment  of  her  ftenon  did  tiot 
extinguish  the  hopes  or  put  an  end  to  the  cffortj*  of  her  ad- 
herents.  Repeated  rebellions  in  Ireland,  in  some  instance 
openly  aided  by  supplies  from  Spain — tlWBtteinpt  made  by 
the  duke  of  Aiv*.  in  1669.  throu(;h  tk*  wgtutf  or  VitelU,  to 
ooncort  with  die  Cbfholic  party  the  KMDe  of  m  invasion 
of  England — the  rising  of  the  Catholics  of  the  northern 
counties  under  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Wcst- 
niorelarid  the  same  year— the  plot  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
with  RidoiA  lit  1671,  for  winch  that  unfortunate  nobleman 
lost  his  head — the  plots  of  Throgmortoa  and  Crcichton  in 
1584,  and  of  BabingUm  in  1^86 — to  omit  several  minor 
attempts  of  the  same  kind— all  testified  the  restless  seal 
with  which  the  vmriottft  enemiea  of  the  established  order 
of  things  pursued  their  eomraon  end.   Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, events  were  tending  to  a  c-risis  whtch  was  to  jiut 
an  end  to  the  outwanl  show  of  friendship  that  hud  heen 
so   long   kept   up  between  parties  that  were  not  onlv 
fiercely  hostile  in  their  hearts,  but  bad  even  been  con- 
lUUtly  working  for  each  other's  overthrow  behind  the  thin 
aoreen  of  their  protaMons  and  oourteaiea.  The  queen  of 
Scots  was  put  to  death  in  1587,  by  an  act  of  which  it  is 
easier  to  defend  the  .state  policy  than  either  the  jiwsice  or 
the  lejiality.    By  tliis  tune  also,  although  no  actual  de- 
claration of  war  had  yet  proceeded  cither  from  Eti>;l  i  i  i  i  i 
Spam,  thu  cauMj  of  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  had  been 
openly  espoused  by  Elisabeth,  whose  general,  the  earl  of 
I^iccstcr,  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  the  United 
Provinces,  as  the  revolted  ttates  called  themselves.  An 
Engliah  fleet  at  the  aane  time  attacked  and  tavaged  the 
Spuiisb  settlements  in  the  West  Indiee.   At  last,  in  the 
summer  of  1588,  tbo  great  Spanish  fleet,  arrogantly  styled 
the  Invincible  Armada,  sailcn  for  the  invasion  of  Englnnd, 
and  was  in  the  greater  pan  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  coasts 
which  it  came  to  assail.  [Armada.]  From  this  time  hostili- 
ties proceeded  »itli  more  or  his  activity  between  the  two 
countries  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Elindwth. 
Meanwhile  Henry  III.,  and,  after  his  assamtnation  in  1589, 
the  young  kin?  of  Navarre,  a's-sumir  -j;  ;hc  titli  .  f  Tli^iry  IV., 
at  the  head  of  ihe  llii^'Ueiiois.  had  oeeii  niaiiiiaiiuiig  a  des- 
perate contest  in  France  wnh  the  duke  of  Guise  and  the 
League.    For  some  years  Ehzabeth  and  Philip  remained 
only  8pectatcir>  of  the  stru^tile ;  but  at  length  they  were 
both  drawn  to  take  a  principal  part  in  iL  The  French  war, 
however,  in  lo  fhr  as  EUsabetn  was  concerned,  nnat  be 
considered  as  only  another  appendage  to  the  war  with 
Spain  :  it  was  Philip  chieily.  ana  not  the  League,  that  she 
f  I  1  1-1  d  in  France  :  just  as  m  the  Netherlands,  and  formerly 
m  Scotland,  it         not  the  rau?ie  of  liberty  iu;ain.st  des- 
potism, or  of  revolted  subjects  a[;;am5t  their  le<,'itimate  .sove- 
reign, that  site  supported,  or  even  the  cause  of  Protes- 
tantism against  Catholicism,  but  her  own  cause  ngainst 
Philip^  her  own  lubt  to  the  Eofiish  throne  against  hia,  or 
that  of  the  eompetitor  with  whom  be  took  part.   Since  the 

death  of  Mary  of  ScmlnrrV  Philip  professed  to  consider 
himself  as  the  hghttul  kin;;  of  England,  partly  uii  the 
ground  of  his  descent  from  John  of  Gaunt,  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  Mary  having  by  her  will  bequeathed  her  pre- 
tenaiont  to  him  should  her  son  persist  in  remaining  a 
lieretic.  Henry  IV.  havint;  previously  embraced  Catho- 
Bduu,  made  pcaca  with  Philip  by  the  treaty  of  Venrins, 
coactttded  in  Mmt,  1998;  and  the  death  of  Philip  followed 
in  September  of^  the  same  year.  But  the  war  bet^vee^ 
Eoi;land  and  Spain  was  nevertheless  still  kept  ti;,>  In 
1601  Philip  III  sent  a  force  to  Ireland,  which  landed  in 
that  country  and  took,  the  town  of  Kinsalc :  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  Elixabeth  retaliated  by  fitting  out  a  naval  cx- 
psdilion  against  her  adtrenar)',  which  captured  some  rich 
priici^  and  otherwise  annoyed  the  Spuiiard.  Her  fiiwoes 
continued  to  act  in  ronj  unction  with  those  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces  both  by  >  i  '.wkI  land. 

Elisabeth  died  on  the 'i-itb  oi  March.  1603,  in  the  TOlh 
T<  ar  of  her  age  and  the  45lh  of  her  reign.  In  the  very 
general  .icconnt  to  which  we  have  necessarUv«oauAned  our- 
selves of  ili>i  course  of  public  transactions  oariogthe  long 
period  of  the  English  anoats  with  which  her  naina  is  asao- 
sietod.  we  have  ooutted  il)  nAtrenoe  to  mmj  sukordiaale 
Mrtiaulinb  whieh  jMtitrai^  illiwtieto  both  her  peiaoml 


conduct  and  character  and  the  history  of  tier  govemaont 
One  of  tbo  flfit  requests  addteiaed  to  her  by  the  parUanent 
aAer  she  canM  to  the  tbraina  wm  that  she  wonld  marrv ; 
but  fbr  neaotis  which  were  probably  various,  though  with 

regard  to  their  precise  nature  we  are  rather  left  to  specu- 
lation and   conjecture  than  possessed  of  any  sali.sftiPtorv 
information,  she  persisted  in  remainint;  Mnc;le  to  the  end  of 
her  days*    Yel  she  coquetted  w>tb  many  suitors  aim 
the  last.   In  the  beginning  of  her  reigit.  among  ihcsL  who 
aspired  to  her  hand,  after  she  had  rejeded  the  offer  of 
Philip  of  Spain,  WW©  Cbaries*  archdoke  of  Anstria  (a 
younger  son  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  L) ;  .lames  Hamil- 
ton, carl  of  Arran,  the  head  of  the  Protestant  party  in 
Scotland;  F.rick  XIV.,  king  of  Sweden  (whom  she  had 
refused  m  tlte  reiga  of  her  sister  Mary);  and  Adolpbua, 
duke  of  Holstcin  (unele  to  Ferdinand'  II.  of  DenmarlQu 
'  Nor  were  there  wanting  at  home,'  adds  Camden,  *  some 
persons  who  ftd  themselves  (as  lovers  use  to  do)  with 
golden  dreams  of  marri^u|  ttieir  Mvereign ;'  and  ho  men- 
tions particularly  Sir  WiRiam  Pickering,  *a  gentleman 
well  born,  of  a  narrow  estate,  but  much  esteemed  for  llt| 
learning,  his  handsome  way  of  livini?.  and  the  management 
of  some  embassies  into  France  and  Germany ;'  Henry  earl 
of  Arundel ;  and  Robert  Dudley  (afterwards  the  notorious 
earl  of  Leicester),  a  younger  son  of  the  duke  of  Northun 
berland,  '  restored  by  (juecn  Mary  to  his  honoiir  nad 
estate ;  a  person  of  youth  and  vigour,  and  of  a  flne  shape 
and  proportion,  whose  father  and  grandfather  were  not  so 
much  hated  by  the  peonle,  but  he  was  as  hi^h  in  the  favour 
of  (^)uecn  Elizabeth,  wno  out  of  her  royal  and  princely  clc 
mency  heaped  iionours  upon  him,  and  saved  htt  life  whose 
father  would  ha\e  destroyed  A«rs.'  Leicester  continued  the 
royal  favourite  till  his  death  in  158B,  disgracing  by  liis  PVO- 
fligacy  the  honours  and  grants  that  were  lavished  upon  njn 
by  Elisabeth,  who,  having  appointed  him  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  (hrces  whieh  she  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Dutch,  insisted  upon  maintaining  bim  in  that  situation, 
notwithstanding  the  mischiefs  produced  by  his  incapacity 
and  miseouduct,  and,  at  the  perilous  crisis  of  the  Spanish 
invasion,  was  on  the  point  of  constituting  him  lieutenant- 
governor  of  England  and  Ireland.   Camden  says  that  the 
letters  patent  were  already  drawn,  witen  BuighUw  and 
Hatton  interftred,  and  pot  a  stop  to  the  matter.  Of  the 
foreign  princes  that  have  been  mentioned,  the  archduke 
Charles  {)ersisted  longest  in  his  suit:  a  serious  negotiation 
took  ])luce  on  the  subject  of  the  match  in  l.'iG",  but  it  camo 
to  nothing.   In  1571  proposals  were  made  by  Catherine  dc' 
Medici  for  a  marriage  between  Elizabeth  and  ber  son 
Charles  IX.,  and  afterwards  in  succession  with  her  two 
younger  sons,  Henry  dukeof  Anjou  (afterwards  Henry  III.X 
and  Frauds  duke  of  Alen9on  (afterwards  duke  of  Ai\jou). 
The  last  match  was  again  strongly  pressed  some  years  afler; 
and  in  1581  the  arrangement  for  it  had  been  all  but  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  \^  lien,  at  the  last  moment,  Elizabeth  drew 
back,  decliniii;;  to  si;;n  the  marriage  articles  after  she  had 
taken  up  the  pen  for  the  purpose.    Very  soon  aiter  the 
death  of  Leicester  the  young  Robert  Devereux,  earl  of 
Essex,  whose  mother  Loioeater  had  married,  was  taken  into 
the  tame  fitvour  that  bad  been  so  long  enjoyed  by  the  do- 
cciised  nobleman;   and  his  tenure  of  the  royal  partiality 
lasted,  with  some  intermissions,  till  he  destroyed  himself  by 
his  own  hot  headedness  and  violence.    He  was  executed 
lur  a  frantic  attempt  to  excite  an  insurrection  against  the 
government  in  lOUI.    Elisabeth,  however,  never  recovered 
from  this  shock;  and  she  may  be  said  to  have  sealed  her 
own  sentence  of  death  in  signing  the  death-warrant  oIf 

Essex. 

Both  the  personal  charsetcr  of  Elizabeth  and  the  cha- 
racter of  her  government  have  been  estimated  very  differ 
eiuly  by  writers  of  opposiUj  parlies.   That  she  had  great 

Iualities  will  hardly  he  disputed  by  any  one  who  duly  re- 
ects  on  the  ditlicuitie^  of  the  position  she  occupied,  the 
consummate  policy  and  %uccei>s  with  which  she  directed  her 
oouiae  through  the  daneem  that  beset  ber  on  all  sides,  the 
eoorsga  and  strength  of  heart  that  never  Ikiled  her,  the  im- 
posing-; attitude  she  maintained  in  the  e^es  of  foreign 
nations,  and  the  admiration  and  pride  of  which  she  was  the 
object  at  home.  She  was  undeniably  endowed  with  great 
good  .sen><e,  atid  with  a  true  Reeling  of  what  became  her 
place.  The  weaknesses,  and  also  the  more  forbidding  feOp 
turoK  of  her  character,  on  the  other  tiand,  are  so  obviens  as 
seanely  to  tequire  In  ha  sneeiflad.  Many  of  tbo  least  n* 
speotauo  nwDtal  paediiriMi  «f  hu  owa  m  wm  tniiid 
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ill  WwiOi  WM«f  thalMrt  attneUvvaiiiongtli^  of  tlia 
other.  Her  aelflnhnett  and  lierTunty  nwn  Wdi  kAnto— 
and  iif  the  sympathotic  aflections  and  flfwr  lennVilitlea  of 

every  kind  she  was  nearly  destitute. 

Her  literary  knowledj^e  was  certainly  very  cx^inslderable  ; 
but  of  her  eotnposuions  (a  few  of  which  are  in  verse)  noue 
are  of  much  value,  nor  evidence  any  very  superior  ability, 
iritli  the  exoeptton  perhaps  of  some  of  her  tpeecbes  to  the 
IwrUaneiit  A  list  of  the  pieces  attributed  to  her  may  be 
found  in  Walpole's  '  Royal  and  Noble  Authors.* 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  controversy  as  to  the  pro- 
jiortinn  in  which  the  clcnu'iUs  tif  liberty  and  despotism  were 
combined  in  ihe  EoKUiih  couslilulion,  or  in  the  pr:iPtico  of 
the  government,  in  the  reign  of  Eliiabeth  ;  the  object  of  one 
party  being  to  convict  the  Stewarts  of  deviating  into  a  new 
course  in  those  cxertionH  of  the  prerogative  and  that  resist- 
ance to  lh«  popular  demands  which  led  to  the  civil  wars  of 
the  eeventeenth  century,— of  the  other,  to  Ttndieate  them 
fV.-im  that  char^je,  by  sliuwini:  that  the  previous  government 
of  Elizabelh  had  liecn  a.s  arbitrary  as  their*.  Upon  this 
qut'sliori  the  reader  may  consult  the  elaborate  exposition 
^vith  which  Hume  clostta  hm  account  of  this  reign,  along 
with  the  remarks  upon  it  in  the  Introduction  to  Mr.  Brodie's 
'  Ui^ilory  of  the  British  Empire,  from  the  Accession  of 
Chirles  I.  to  the  Rratoration.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  flrat  James  and  the  first  Cbailee  pursued  their  object 
with  much  less  art,  and  much  less  knowledge  and  skill  in 
maiut^infj  the  national  character,  a.s  well  as  in  le>s  advan- 
tageous cu  runisUmres,  than  Elizaln-th  and  her  ministers; 
they  <lid  not  know  nearly  so  well  \»heti  to  resist  and  wlien 
to  Yield  as  she  did ;  hut  it  may  notwithstanding  be  reoson- 
ahfy  quettioned  if  her  notion  of  the  rightful  supfemaey  of 
tlw  erown  was  very  different  from  theirs.  However  con- 
stitutional also  (In  the  modern  aesM  of  the  term)  may  have 
been  the  general  course  of  her  government,  lier  occasional 
practice  w.is  certanily  ilespolic  enough.  She  never  threw 
aside  the  ^word  of  the  premrathn^  altlunigh  aha  maj  have 
usually  kept  it  in  its  scabbaru. 

Her  reign,  however,  take  it  all  in  all,  was  a  hajipy  as  well 
as  a  glorious  one  for  Englaod.  The  kinedam,  uiidcr  her 
^-emment,  acquiiod  and  maintained  a  nigher  and  more 
indueniial  plaoe  among  the  states  of  Europe,  principally  by 
policy,  than  it  had  ever  been  raised  to  by  the  most  success- 
ful  military  exertions  of  former  a^es  Gtnimerre  f1onrishe<l 
and  made  preat  advances,  and  wealth  was  much  more  ex- 
tensively and  more  rapidly  diffused  amonj,'  the  body  of  the 
people  than  at  any  former  period.  It  is  the  feeling  of  pro- 
mi^  rather  than  any  degree  of  actual  attainment,  that 
ke^  a  nation  in  spirits;  and  this  fbelins;  everv  thing  con- 
spired to  keep  alive  in  the  hearts  of  the  English  in  the  age 
of  Elizabeth;  even  the  remembrance  of  the  stormy  times 
of  their  fathers,  from  which  they  had  escaped,  lendini;  its 
aid  to  heifjhlen  the  charm  of  the  present  calm.  To  tJiese 
happy  circuniiitances  of  ihe  national  condition  was  owing, 
above  all,  and  destined  to  survive  all  tlu-ir  other  ])rodiii-ts, 
the  rich  native  literature,  more  especially  in  poetrv  and  the 
drama,  which  now  rushed  up,  as  if  from  the  tillage  of  a 
viigin  soil,  covering  the  land  with  iu  peiennial  fruit  and 
flowers.  Spenser  and  Shakspeare,  Beaumont  and  Kletcher, 
Ralcieh  and  Bacon,  and  many  other  di.stinfruishcd  names, 
gained  their  earbest  c«lebritv  in  the  Elizabethan  age. 

ELIZ.VHKTH  PKTR0WN.\.  daughter  of  Ft-ter  the 
Great  and  of  Catherine  1.,  was  born  in  the  year  1709. 
Aftar  the  death  of  her  nephew,  Peter  II.,  in  17.30,  slie  was 
uiged  to  assert  her  claims  to  the  crown,  but  she  declined 
to  do  so  through  indokoea  or  timidity,  and  her  cousin  Anna, 
duchess  of  Courland,  was  Fused  to  the  throne.  AAcr  the 
death  of  Anna  in  1 740,  Iwan,  the  intknt  son  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  and  of  Ann.  nicee  to  the  late  empress,  was 
proclaimed  emperor  uniler  the  tutelage  of  his  mother,  in 
Conformity  to  the  will  oC  the  defunct  snvereij^n.  A  i  i 
spiracy  however  was  soon  after  hatched  by  some  of  Eliza 
twth*s  attendants  especially  a  surgeon  of  the  name  of 
Le^hiq,  who  found  great  di(!ieulty  in  eonqueriog  h«r  irrcso- 
hition:  theoAcCTSof  the  guards  ware  drawn  into  the  plot, 
andamilitary  insurrection  followed  in  1741,  when  Elizabeth 
was  proclaimed  empress,  and  Ann  and  her  luislKuid,  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  child  Iwan,  were  put  in  con- 
finement. Several  noblemen  were  sent  into  SiUirta.  Bes- 
tucheflr,  who  bad  been  minister  under  the  Empress  Anna, 
was  retained  in  office  and  appointed  chancellor,  Elizabeth 
took  an  aetive  part  in  the  war  of  the  .\usuriaii  auocession, 
andaant  twaipa  to  the  aswitanea  of  Maiia  HiwaiB,  and  aha 


afterwards  ecmeunad  In  tba  paaaa  «f  Aix  k  Chap^e  ic 
1748.  During  the  Seven  Tears*  War,  Elhiaheth  took  ftart 

against  Frederick  of  Prussia,  it  was  -^aid,  from  personal  pique 
at  some  sareasiic  reflections  of  the  Prussi.Tn  kinij.  The 
Russian  army  inmied  Prussia,  won  the  hard  fous^ht  batik 
of  Kunnersdorf,  crossed  the  Od^,  entered  Berlin,  and 
reduced  Frederick  to  the  ver^  of  ruin  and  despair.  But 
the  illness  and  death  of  Elisabeth  soon  retrieved  his  fortunes. 
Shadiedin  December,  176 1«  aflarareign  of  twenty  yaar«»  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  duka  of  Hobtein  Gottorn,  son  of  her 
sister  Anna  Petrowna,  duchess  of  Holstein :  ne  assumed 
the  title  of  Peter  Til. 

The  go\ernmenl  of  Elizabeth  was  directed  in  preat 
measure  by  favorites,  who  succeeded  one  another.  The 
empress  herself  was  good-natured  and  own  amiable,  but 
indolent  wd  sensual,  and  many  acts  of  oppteasion  and 
cruel^  were  perpetrated  under  her  reign.  Sue  was  avefaa 
to  the  punishment  of  death,  hnt  nnmeraus  persons  were 
sentenced  to  the  knout  and  to  exile  in  Siberia.  Rcvcrril 
ladies,  nmonji  others  Madame  Lapoiikm,  a  lland^oTm: 
and  clever  wDman,  who  had  pvcn  olTence  to  Eliz;ihcih, 
experienced  the  ^me  fate.  Elizubulh  e.verted  lierself  to 
forward  the  compilation  of  a  code  of  laws  for  the  Russian 
empire^  a  task  begun  under  Peter  the  Great,  but  which 
was  not  eomplcted  till  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.  She 
was  never  married,  but  left  several  natural  children. 

EIJZABETHGRAD  or  YELISAVETGRAD.  a  Hrcle 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Clicrson,  and  in  the 
south  of  Russia  in  Europe,  lyinp  between  47"  .Iti'  and 
4'»''  4'  N.  lat.,  and  .10"  50'  and  w'r  h'  E.  lout,-.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Kieff,  on  the  ftuuth  by  Cherson,  and  on  the 
west  by  Podolia.  According  to  Geori^i,  Elizabethgrad  ron- 
taina  99^499  acres  of  land  fit  for  the  pkHigh,  43M60  of 
meadows  and  pastures,  and  24,330  of  woodi  and  foresta. 

The  forests  principally  consist  of  pines.  r>cca.sionaUy  inter- 
mixed with  limes  and  In'oches.  The  surface  in  the  northern 
districts  is  iraxersed  by  a  branch  of  the  mountains  of  tht- 
Dnieper,  where  there  are  extensive  forests,  such  n*  the 
Tshuta.  Tshernoylesz,  itc  The  remaining  part  of  the  circle 
is  a  steppe.  On  the  whole  the  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  but 
most  cultivated  in  the  north.  It  produces  much  grain,  and 
■aifran  grows  In  a  wild  state.  The  Ingul  is  the  arioeipal 
river  in  the  diele.  It  contains  one  town,  sad  sibout  18u 
villar;es  and  hamlets.  Wild  beasts,  particularly  bears,  and 
in  tliu  MUih  wild  horses  abound :  game  is  plentiful.  There 
are  manv  quarries  of  millstones,  which  f  irm  a  considemhle 
article  <>t  export.    The  population  is  about  .15,000. 

ELIZABETHGRAD.  the  chief  town  of  the  circle,  is  in 
48*  30'  N.  lat.,  and  32*  28'  £.  long.,  in  a  beautifyil  pisio  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Tngnl.  It  Is  of  an  hexagonal  shape,  de- 
fended hy  six  bastions,  and  was  built  in  17.'i4.  The  town 
and  a  huge  arsenal  are  siluaied  within  its  walls;  but  it  ba« 
[  besides  four  Nuhnrbs;  the  whole  i<i  rcjjularly  built,  and  has 
straight  broad  streets,  planted  with  avenuei>  of  trees.  There 
are  Are  churche*.  a  Urge  hospital,  numerous  magazines, 
above  1000  bouses,  and  about  12,000  inhabitants,  many  ol 
whom  are  Greeks  or  of  Servian  origin ;  but  the  majority 
are  Roslolnieks,  who  obscne  the  riles  of  the  primitive 
Russo-Greek  church.  The  inhabitants  depend  much  upon 
a  large  tralllc  in  the  (.roduce  of  Ihe  neij,'libouring  tinrts. 
and  carry  on  congtderalile  trade  with  Poland  and  MuldaMa. 
There  is  an  annual  fair  at  Elizabethgrad,  which  bemf,'  llie 
largest  in  the  whole  province  of  Cherson,  is  attended  by 
many  thousand  dealers  and  others.  Than  an  im  lass  than 
tbirty.two  windmills  round  the  town. 
ELK.  [Din.  vol.  viii.  p.  35 1 .] 

ELL  (Ulna),  a  measure  of  length  now  almost  disused. 
•  It  is  properly,'  says  Ducangc, '  the  length  liolween  the 
ends  of  both  the  extended  hands,  though  Suetonais  makes 
it  to  be  only  one  cubit.'  It  is  not  worth  while  to  atieinpl  to 
follow  a  measure  of  secondar}'  importance  through  its  various 
changes,  and  this  measure  in  particular  has  denoted  vciry 
different  lengdw  ia  difliBrcnt  countries.  Tlie  three  elU 
which  havejpmerved  a  place  in  our  aiithmetical  werki^ 
namely  the  Plemish.  English,  and  FVenoh  ells,  are  respee- 
tivch  three,  five,  and  six  (quarters  of  a  yard. 

ELL.'\GIC  AtHD.  Tills  «eid  exists  in  the  gall-nut  along 
with  gallic  acid  :  and  they  separate  Croin  the  aqueous  infu- 
sion in  ihe  state  of  a  yellowish  crystalline  mass.  They  are 
separated  bv  boiling  water,  winch'  dissolves  the  gallic  arid, 
and  leaves  the  ellagie  unacted  upon,  but  mixed  with  a  Uttla 
gallate  of  liuM.  By  treatment  with  a  weak  aolutistt  «f  po> 
taah  the  allagia  acid te dianlvel.  and  the  gaUatoef  Ume 
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ftdnams  insoluble ;  the  ellagata  of  poluh  in  then  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  uniting  with  the  potash,  pre- 
cipitates the  ellagic  acid  in  a  pulverulent  state. 

ThepropertiMof  tbiaacidarethe  following.  Itisofalight 
fiwn  colour.  It  is  insipid,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
and  reddens  titmiis  paper  slightlv.  When  heated  in  dose  ves- 
sels it  decomposes,  yielding  a  yeUov  vapour.  vhitAi  «ondentM 
in  crystals  oithe  same  colour.  This  acidb>  ui  s  f  n  1  1  od- 
rv^i.  colour  by  disfostion  in  nitric  acid,  and  is  luu  ci  tut;  uiier- 
w  ardft  into  oxa  li  ai  id.  It  unites  with  potush,  soda,  and 
ammonia,  to  form  neutral  salts ;  the  two  6rst  are  insoluble 
in  WhMk,  MMpt  when  an  excess  of  base  is  present ;  and  the 
•llagito  of  don  not  diaulva  under  any  oireum- 

sUmMa.  Ita  add  powaia  ara  ««ali,  ftr  it  ia  isMpaUa  of 
decomposing  the  alkalina  CMbOMtafc 
It  is  compoeed  of 
Two  equivilaiitoof hTdiqgan  8  or  2-6 

Saven  «  ohImni  .  .  48  66*2 
Four       „       mntm  .      .  S8  48>8 

BqnlvalMt         76  100* 
ELLEBORIN.  a  resin,  of  an  extremely  aerid  laste» 

vrhich  has  been  found  in  the  fuil«bonu  hytmaU*.  It  ii 
obtained  by  makiri:  u  idi  i  in  f  the  root  with  alcohol,  and 
subjecting  it  to  di^ttillation,  when  the  elleborin  remsins  in 
the  state  of  anearl^  white  maaa,  which  is  Aoft  and  granuhir, 
and  raadily  melto  mto  an  oily  fluid.  lu  taste  i«  t^xtremely 
acrid*  but  it  ha»  no  aoieU ;  it  dis&olvas  in  alcohol,  and  iro- 
parte  to  it  a  red-brown  oaloor ;  it  is  but  UtUa  diaaolvad  by 
water ;  the  spirituous  aolutton  precipitatei  the  p«faalta  of 
iron  of  a  purple  coir  r.r 

KLLKNBOGEN,  KLNBOGEN.  or  ELBOGEN,  the 
Dnjvt  westerly  circle  of  the  kmji  i  i  m  .  f  Bohemia,  bounded 
on  the  nonb  by  Saxoiiy,  and  on  the  west  by  Bavaria,  con- 
tiite  of  fl»ur  diitrieta,  Allenbogen  (nine-tenths  of  the  whole 
ejid«),  ^ar,  AMht  and  the  wnll  tairitoiy  of  tba  Fiaia  is 
tlie  aoutb'weal.  Ita  ana  ii  about  1 186  aquan  mitaa.  and  It 
has  2?  town^i,  market  villat^,  609  villages  and  hamlets, 
and  about  22u,6UU  inhabitants  t  in  1816,  188,427.  The 
great  range  of  the  Baheinian  Ore  mountain*  (  Krzi^ebirge), 
which  separate  it  on  ihti  north  and  wtiat  from  Haxociy  and 
Bitvaria,  spreads  its  branches  over  every  part  but  the  south- 
east; b«twoea  those  otfseta  are  numerous  small  ftrtile 
plains,  and  nany  laige  TaUm>  The  prinoipal  streams  are 
the  Egar,  wbioh  travarsaa  it  mn  soutn-weat  to  Baflh-aaat, 
the  Tepi  and  Striela  in  the  south,  and  the  Zvoda  and 
VVei^tritz  in  the  nortli.  The  forests  produce  good  timber, 
Sic.  but  on  the  whole  neither  the  soil  nor  rliroato  is  well 
arlapted  for  agriculture;  mining,  manufactures,  and  a  brisk 
tnuie  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  people.  The  priiMnpal 
niaacal  productions  are  silver,  tin*  lead,  iron,  sulphur, 
aluB,  ana  aaltpatra  j  and  thata  aia  aamal  valuaUa  numnl 
fpifoga,  auoh  aa  thaia  of  Carisbad,  Fianaanabmnnen  (near 
Eger),  Schaben,  &c.  Tbp  Im  f  manufactures  consi'<t  of 
woollens,  cottons,  stockingo  ainl  hosiery,  paper,  and  iron 
and!-!;'  vires;  and  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  Bohemian 
tare  are  made  in  thia  circle.  £llenboi2;en  ('ilUfi  inhabitants), 
CarUbad.  Joachimstlial  (a  mining  town  of  4400  inhabit- 
anta  in  the  north  eaat),  Weipert  (3000),  Grasslit:  M700).  a 
manufacturing  town,  KSnigsberg  (3300),  Schlaggenwald 
(3600),  Schonfeld  WiOit  and  8«bonbach  (2230).  are  the 
principal  towns  in  the  diatrwt  of  Ellenbogen :  in  that  of 
Eger  are  Eifcr,  Franzcnsbrunnenor  Egerbrunnen,  and  Wild- 
stein  and  Haslau,  manufactunnsf  plains.  In  that  of  Asch 
are  Aseh,  ih.^  chii  f  town,  which  has  considerable  manufiie- 
tures,  and  about  6UU  inhabitants,  and  Roasbacb,  a  mana- 
fiactunnt;  place. 

BLLBaMKRK.  [Shbopshirs.] 

BLUCHPORB.  a  princifwl  city  in  the  prolpfnaa  ofBemr 
in  21"  14'N.  lat.and  ; :  ,  '  K  1  It  h  only  in  part 
siirrounde<l  bra  wall,  and  i-,  :iu!.  a  pl^i  o  of  any  strength.  It 
Ites  in  the  Doab,  between  the  Sarpan  and  the  Biechun  rivers, 
Khicii  form  a  juncliua  near  EUichpore,  and  afterwards 
U\\  into  the  Pooma.  This  city  is  held,  together  with  a 
small  surrounding  tarritoir,  by  a  pat^  ahiaf,  who  is  nomi- 
nally dependent  upon  tha  Nisani*  but  in  undar  the  proteo- 
lion  of  ilie  En'^'lish,  Tlie  palae*  of  the  chief  is  a  hand- 
*jn>u  aii'l  rommudious  building,  and  the  haziiars  and  houfo* 
in  I  he  vie  i  nit  y  are  buJt  (if  bri  i.  bit  the  rest  of  tlie  citv 
oii!isista  of  mud  huu»eii,  and  ha.H  a  very  uit;aii  appearance. 
Ethchpore  ia  )2rl  miles  from  Napgore;  319  miles  from 
UydanOwd;  360  nOaa  flma  Daihit  671  Dran  Madraa,  and 
•44  nllaafren  Oalaulta.  all  tmalUng  diataneaa 


ELLIPSE  (IXXiti^).   This  curve,  which  is  on*  of  the 

Conic  Skctions,  ranks  next  in  importance  to  the  circle 
(which  ia  it.self  an  extreme  form  of  the  ellip^)  and  the 
straight  line.  Wo  shall  here  cxinitider  the  ellipse  indepen- 
dently of  tba  other  conic  sections,  and  simply  state  some  oi 
tba  moat  nnnarkabla  Mopattka  whiah  can  be  axfaibitcd 
without  algahnueal  i^miiola. 


• 

K 



\  y 

I.  Let  any  twa  pointa  6  and  H  ba  takan,  and  thair  dit- 
tanea  bneetsd  In  C.  Sat  off  CA  and  CM,  aqual  Unaa,  aadi 

greater  than  C8,  and  let  a  point  P  move  in  such  a  mannar 
UiBt  HP  and  PS  together  are  always  equal  to  AM.  Tba 
curve  described  by  the  point  P  is  an  ellipse. 

•2.  CA  is  callea  the  «emt-a2if>  major.  CB  \he  sfmt-axis 
minor,  C  the  centre,  S  and  H  the /od,  SP  nnd  HP  the 
/ocat  di4taaee$  of  Uia  point  P,  CP  the  temt-di^mirtt'r  of  the 
point  P,  and  CD  (drawn  parallel  to  the  tangent  1^)  the 
rail^vact  aamt-^KaHMfar,  or  «cnR-«o»>val«  of  CP.  Abo 
the  fraetion  which  C8  is  of  CA  fo  eaUed  the  ewemifieity  ot 
the  ellipse. 

3.  Let  SA  be  to  AK  as  CS  to  CA.  Then  KK  u.  called 
the  (Unetnx  ot  tha  alfipaa,  and  BP  i»  to  PR  aa  SA  to 

AK.. 

4.  The  tangent  Pl^  biseola  dia  angla  niada  Iqr  SP  and 
tba  continuation  of  H  P. 

5.  CA  ia  a  mean  proportional  batwaen  CN  and  CT. 

6.  If.  A  and  M  remaining  the  sama.  the  figure  of  tha 
ellipse  be  altered  by  varying  S  and  H,  the  tangents  drawn 
through  the  several  poiiit.'4  in  which  the  ellipses  cut  NQ 
will  all  pass  through  the  mme  point  T  of  the  axis.  The 
circle  AQM  is  the  extreme  form  of  the  ellipse,  when  S  and 
H  meat  in  Ck  and  tba  tangent  at  (^  ymisses  through  T. 

7.  Wheravar  Aa  point  P  may  be  taken,  NP  beara  toNQ 
the  aana  Mapartion  as  CB  to  CA,  and  ao  doaa  tha  air v 
ANPtothaaraaANQ. 

H.  The  perpendicular  let  fall  fi«n  8  Ufun  PT  nrait  «ui  U 
m  a  point  of  the  circle  AQM. 

9.  If  CD  be  parallel  to  the  tangent  at P, than  CP  ia 
parallel  to  the  tangent  at  D. 

1 0.  The  parallelogram  PCDK  it  equal  to  the  rectangle  of 
BC  and  CA,  and  tha  lum  of  tha  aquaraa  on  PC  and  CD  ia 
equal  to  tha  anm  of  the  squares  on  AC  and  CB. 

II.  The  square  on  PN  is  lees  than  the  rectangle  con- 
tained by  AN  and  NM  in  the  proportion  of  the  square  on 
C"B  to  the  square  on  CA.  Ft'Hu  ll.i^  Jr/h-irnc/  cl'ii  so 
derives  iiauie,  as  does  the  Hyperbola  (vvt(,fiv\ri)  iiom 
a  corresponding  exceee. 

12.  PG  bisocta  every  line  parallel  to  CD  which  is 
bounded  at  both  ands  by  the  ellipse,  and  the  sqiiarc  on 
XY  is  to  the  rectangle  eontainad  by  6Y  and  Yr  in  tha 
proportion  of  the  sqnara  on  CD  t*  that  «B  CP. 

J  J  The  squsire  onCDii  aquBl  lo  tba  ractanslc  aantamed 

by  SP  and  PH. 

Such  ai  l  !  V  I [  the  wuntlew  properties  which  might 
bo  exhibitea.  But  it  is  to  be  uolicud  that  the  most 
coiiiiiion  and  elegant  theorems  are  not  those  which  are 
found  moat  MofuL  Tha  atriking  uae  of  (bia  ourva  liaa  in 
its  being  tha  naarett  raptaaantativa  4^  a  planetary  orMt 
\«  hich  cin  be  given  in  a  simple  manner.  If  the  planets 
did  nut  attract  each  other,  but  were  only  attracted  by 
the  sun,  they  would  describe  ;ib-ulute  4'Uip'«'-.  Their  mu- 
tual actions  being  sniull,  contparud  «iih  that  which  the 
sun  exerts,  they  consequently  move  in  eihpsex  very  nearly. 
Henoa  the  utility  of  tba  allipaa  in  aatronomy :  but  at  the 
aaaaliaiatlia  ptopailiaa  af  tha  aum  vftiah  Mliiata  Aa 
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inrestigation  of  the  heavenlf  motions  present  nothing  so 
itriking  as  those  which  we  have  given. 

Tb«  reader  who  is  not  versed  in  geometry  must  romember 
that  though  an  allime  be  an  ova/,  yet  ai\  oval  ia  not  necet- 
•Milv  an  aOipNb  A  figure  may  b«  lonDed  by  am  of  circles 
whuni  thall  haiva  the  appearance  of  cn  ellip^,  without 
pr)s=;c:^ine  any  of  its  properties. 

ELLIPSOID.  [Slrf.\cks  of  the  Second  Degree.] 
See  also  Sphekoip  for  tin-  most  useful  part  of  the  subject. 

ELLIPSOUTES.   [CoRnu  Auuotns,  vol.  viii.  p.  26  ] 

ELLIPSOSTO'MATA.  M.  de  BlainviUe's  name  for  a 
family  (the  third)  of  his  second  order,  Anphonobrancftiaia, 
of  his  ftrst  sub-class,  ParacetJialephora  DitMca,  of  his  second 
class,  I\irtu^phalo^kora,  or  his  Malaeozoa.  The  EUiptot- 
tomata  of  De  Blainvillo  comprehend  the  genera  Melania, 
liistoa,  Fhasianrllii,  Amiitltar'iii,  llt-licinn  (iiu'hifling  Am- 
pulMm  De  Blaiav.  liud  <Jly<:iia,  Say),  and  P/rurr/crrus. 
or  tliL'se  all  but  PUurocerus  are  iik  hulcd  under  the  Peeii- 
nibranchiate  Gasteropods  of  Cuvier ;  and  a»  the  habits  of 
the  included  genera  arc  by  no  means  uniform,  the  genera 
irill  b«  tnatea  of  undar  thair  wvaral  tittoi.  For  Ahful- 
tAXiA  tea  vol.  i.  p.  473. 

ELLIPTIC  CO^T PASSES,  tlic  name  piven  to  any 
machine  for  desr ril  :  i^;  -m  el]i]ise.  We  shall  only  mention  two 
rcHilrivances  of  tliv  km  1  out  of  a  larpe  number  which  have 
been  proposed.  The  ilr^t  is  the  siiufile  and  rough  method 
suggaatea  by  the  first  property  in  the  article  Ellipsr.  Let 
two  pioa  be  fbatened  to  the  paper  at  the  points  in  which 
the  rod  are  to  lie.  awl  let  %  thread,  cnual  in  length  to  the 
proposed  major  axis,  have  one  end  tiea  to  each  pin.  Then 
if  a  pencil  move  in  such  a  way  a«  to  keep  the  thread  always 
aintehied,  it  mil  deaciiha  an  allipM. 


The  second  raetliud  is  as  follows :  it  i.s  known  that  if  auy 
two  fixed  points  in  a  straight  line  A  be  made  to  move 
along  two  other  straight  lines,  B  and  C,  then  every 
other  point  in  A  will  describe  an  ellipse.  If  titen  two 
grooves  be  made  (at  tight  anglea  to  each  other,  for  conve- 
nience), and  if  two  pins  attached  to  a  ruler  be  made  to 
travfl  in  t!ie  grooves,  the  motion  of  the  ruler  will  make  any 
pencil  attacliod  to  it  trace  out  an  dlipae.  The  distances  of 
tha  pmoil  &MB  th»two  pun  will  ho  lb*  aMaiizM  of  the 


ellipae.  If  the  phut  be  attached  to  the  ruler  by  damping 
screws  their  disUnce  may  be  allM«d.  and  the  iUtttMIMBt 

may  be  made  to  describe  any  ellipse  wkthin  limits  dapeiMUlg 
on  the  lenirth  of  the  ruler  and  ot  the  grooves. 

ELLIPTICITY.  a  term  used  in  the  theory  of  the  figure 
of  the  earth.    It  raean*  the  fractioQ  which  the  exce&s  of 
«       the  axis  major  over  the  axis  minor  of  an  ellipse  is  of  the 
axis  minor  itself.   Thus  if  the  axis  maior  bi>  9  and  the  axis 

2 

miaav  7,  the  elltptiflity  ia  r.  This  term  must  not  be  con- 


fhnnded  with  the  ercenfria'ttf,  s  word  in  much  more  com- 
mon use.  If  a  and  6  be  the  semiaxes  major  and  minor» 
and  if «  be  the  excentriciiy  and  £  the  eUiptici^,  then 

itb  and  a  be  ttearl^  equal,      2E  nearly. 

EI1X)RE,  a  district  forming  part  of  the  collectorate 
of  Musuliputam,  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Northern 
Circars,  situated  between  the  Krishna  and  Godavery  rivwrs, 
and  cora])rismg  an  area  of  about  Jrou  square  miles  exclu- 
sive of  a  mountainouii  tract  on  the  west  whoae  limits  have 
not  been  defined.  The  town  nf  Sllom.  vhieh  ia  the  place 
of  teaidenoe  of  the  Maaulnaiam  aolleetor,  ia  a  place  of  oon- 
siderable  «ie,  lying  in  IS*  43'N.  lat.  and  81'  15'  £.  long. 
It  is      miles  from  Hydaiahad,  tnTeHing  diatauo*. 

ELM.  [Ui.Mr<?.] 

ELM  IN. -v.    [Qx^sT.  GoLU-j 

KLMSLEY.  PETER,  was  bom  in  the  year  1/7.3,  and 
educated  at  Westminster  ond  Oxford.    In  1/98  Ik-  waa 

B resented  to  the  chapehv  of  Little  Horkesle)',  in  Essex, 
y  the  death  of  Us  nnoe  Bimkley,  the  wetl-known  book- 
seller,  he  succeeded  to  a  com peteni  f<rtLini-,  wdicli  i-nabled 
him  to  live  in  independence,  and  devote  ins  whole  tune  to 
literary  pursuits.  For  some  tunc  after  iiis  :  i  s  death 
he  resided  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  oue  of  tlie  caiUest  con- 
tributors to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  articles  on 
Wyttenbach'ai  Plutarch,  Scbweighauser's  Alhennus,  Biom- 
field's  ^/Escbylua,  and  Porson's  Hecuba  are  generally 
understood  to  hasa  bean  vtittan  by  him.  While  at  Edin- 
burgh he  niperintended  an  edition  of  Herodotus  (1804. 
6  vols.  12rao).  in  \vli:c-h  he  pravc  the  first  proof  of  the  love  «: 
Atticisms  whu  li  al  ways  dislinj^uished  him,  by  introducing 
into  the  text  the  Attic  furms  of  the  tens**?,  in  spite  of  al. 
the  MS8.  He  was  also  an  early  contributor  to  the  '  Quar- 
terly Rc\'icw  :*  his  paper  on  Markland's  Euripidea  (in  the 
aavanth  volume)  is  well  known  to  achohitB.  Am  toon  aa  the 
aiata  of  Boropo  permitted,  Bimtley  went  abroad,  and  col- 
lated MSS.  in  the  continental  libraries.  He  ■^jv-nt  tin- 
whole  of  the  winter  of  1S18  in  the  Laurcniian  hoiary  m 
Florence.  In  Ittl'J  Elrasley  was  appointed  by  the  Ejovem- 
ment  to  as^st  Sir  Huuiuhrcy  Davy  in  ur  rolling  anid  dcci- 
phcring  the  papyri  at  Uerculaneum ;  but  the  attempt  waa 
not  atlcndea  with  aueoe•l^  and  in  the  proeecutioD  of  hia 
dutiea  Btnuley  caught  a  tern,  from  which  he  never  fully 
recovered. 

On  his  return  to  Oxford  he  became  Principal  of  St.  Al- 
ban's  Hall,  and  Camden  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  that 
university.  Ho  died  (jf  a  di<-ea>e  of  the  heart  on  the  Hh  oi 
March,  K^^j.  Elm.sley  V  acknowledfred  works  were  editions 
of  Greek  plays.  Uepubhshed  tlie  Acharnians  of  Ansto* 
phancsin  181)9  :  the  (Bidipu.sTyrannus  of  Sophocles  in  I bl  I  • 
the  Ueracleide.  UadMi.  and  Baoohv  of  Boripidaa  in  the 
years  1819,  1818,  and  1871;  and  theOBdtpua  Ooloneus  of 
Sophocles  in  IS'i."?.  His  transcri]  t  of  ihe  Florentine  Scludin 
on  Sophocles  waj>  published  aAer  lus  death.  As  a  schc  lar. 
Elmsley  did  not  pretend  to  be  more  than  a  folU>^^e^  of 
Porson,  but  he  did  far  more  fur  Greek  scholarship  than  any 
English  scholar  who  followed  that  great  critic.  His  character 
has  been  drawn  with  great  truth  by  the  eelebrated  G.  Her- 
mann of  Lespsig  tin  the  Wien.  Jahrbficher,  vol.  Uv,,  p.  $36). 
'  The  way  laid  open  by  Porson  was  pursued  and  enlar|;ed 
by  P.  Elmsley.  a  man  worthy  of  all  honorable  mention  as  well 
on  account  of  his  sound  scholarship,  as  his  great  fairnr-s 
and  earne«it  love  of  truth.  We  owe  to  his  unwearyabie 
aocurocy  and  great  application  a  rich  treasure  of  excellent 
observations  on  the  Attic  dialect;  and  if  he  waa  too  fond 
of  making  geaeml  ralaa,  and  for  the  sake  of  dusa  ndes 
intraduciog  manjr  wnng  or  minooecMiT  ammdaliDB^  we 
should  renemher  how  eesfly  diligent  ohservailon  induoea 
one  to  form  a  rule,  and  huw  easily  the  adoption  of  a 
general  rule  inclines  one  to  set  aside  all  deviations  from 
it.  But  Elmsley  had  tuo  nm  h  good  sense  and  too  slnrere 
a  love  of  truth  not  to  turn  back  from  bis  oiror,  and  to  use 
it  only  for  a  oonSxmation  of  the  truth  and  a  new  advanto 
en  the  nghtwaj:  and  of  thia  he  has  givan  many  pMb.* 

BLOCfniON.  FOuifOKV.} 

ETOGB.  in  the  French  language  means  praise,  being 
derived  from  the  Latin  elogium,  and  that  iirom  the  Greek 
euiogia  (iv)^oyin).  It  has  become  the  name  of  a  considerable 
branch  of  French  literature,  which  comprehends  panegy- 
rical orations  in  hot^our  of  distinguished  deceased  pcreotn. 
It  is  the  oustom  when  one  of  the  mamliefs  of  the  French  or 
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other  aca(!emio3  dies,  and  a  new  member  is  appointed  in 
bis  pluoe,  iur  ibu  new  member  to  deliver  a  panegyrical  ora- 
tion oil  the  liiboiirs  and  other  mt-rits  of  his  (in-ik-ci'ssor. 
TlMie  elogc.s  ara  generally  printed  and  published,  and  al 
thougb  till.)  siru  mottly  vrtttea  in  m  flond  rbetorical  s(>  k. 
still  many  of  liwm  m  iMlly  interattiiig  bio|;i»plii88.  Such, 
fcr  example,  are  the  Aogm  writien  by  Cuvier  on  several  of 
his  broihor  iiiiiurnlist-.  [Cin'iKR.]  The  custom  of  wrii  in j< 
4l<>Ri.->.  uf  dei  ea-.o<l  (  crsun^  is  not  confined  to  members  of 
aradt-mies.  Bailly  wrou*  Elunes  dr  C/iartes  V.,  <!e  Molicif, 
de  C'omeillfl.  tie  I  Abbi  de  ia  Cm/le,  et  de  Leibnttz,  Hurhn, 
1770.  The  Ildianii  have  al»o  Klogii  degli  Uomini  Jllustrt 
Toacam,  3  vob^  M.  FinmMH  l'££-7U»  tod  mmy  other 
aimtlar  comtKMitkms. 

ELONGATION,  an  astronomical  term  for  the  angular 
distance  between  twu  heavenly  bodies  as  seen  from  the 
earth.  Custom  ha-s  confined  it  to  the  case  in  which  both 
bodies  are  in  the  sular  syitlutu,  and  un«  of  them  is  generally 
the  sun.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  distance  of  two  fixed  itars, 
and  of  the  elongation  of  Mercury  from  the  sun. 

ELOQUENCE.  [Oratoey.) 

ELOKA.  or  ELLORA,  a  town  ntintwi  iMur  the  dto  of 
Dowltttabad.  in  19**  58'  N.  lat  and  73^  2Sf  B.  long.  This 

place,  although  it  is  now  nearly  depopulated,  wa.s  once  of 
considerable  importance.  The  ruins  surrounded  by  the  wail 
of  tlie  town  occupy  a  meat  spare  ;  but  it  is  to  the  o.xcav.itioiis 
near  to  (he  town  that  ii  uwen  its  proiteat  celebrity.  Thet>e 
ffiticavations,  which  occur  in  u  mountain  about  a  mile  to  the 
Mit  of  Eloia,  wen  Anneriy  Hindu  tamplM  ofsraat  aaoctity, 
although  they  are  now  neivar  viaUed  eatevpi  Iran  curioaity. 
Tliey  arc  cut  uut  of  the  solid  rock,  and  the  labour  which 
tliey  cost  muiit  havu  been  prodigiously  i^reat.  The  largest 
cave,  which  is  called  the  Kailasa,  is  '247  ft.  lon^'.  and  l  6(i  fl. 
wide.  It  contains  sculptures  of  almost  every  deiiy  of  the 
Hindu  mytkoIojQr,  and  moat  of  them  of  colossal  size.  This 
chamber  eoaiama  (be  Great  Temple^  which  ia  a  monohtb 
•r  ndid  piera  of  roek  hollowed  out:  it  la  1«3  ft  long,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  ni  ft.;  iu  interior  height  is  18  ft;  but 
its  exterior  rises  in  a  pyramidal  form  to  the  height  of  mure 
than  luo  feet. 

There  are  severad  other  large  tempk-caves  in  different 
parts  of  the  mountain.  ThiMO  towards  the  north  and  the 
aottth  have  evidently  been  dovoted  to  Buddhitt  rites,  while 
Ihose  in  Ihe  centre  have  been  the  aoenea  of  Brahroinical 
wonhip.  In  different  parte  of  the  mountain  there  are 
fbund  a  ^reat  number  of  smaller  excavations  cut  in  the 
bee  of  the  rock.  These  are  not  ornamented  with  sculp- 
tures, and  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  residences  of  the 
officiating  priests  and  officers  of  the  temples. 

The  Brahmins  who  reside  on  the  «pot  assert  that  the 
whole  of  the  ravcj  were  made  by  Eeloe>  n^jah  cf  EUichpore. 
who  lircd  upwards  of  7900  yOMi  ago— an  aaHrtion  inca- 

rahle  of  proof,  and  which  doea  not  bear  the  stamp  of  pro- 
abilit', ,  Flora  being  in  the  immediate  neit;hbourhood  of 
iXviihur  (L>eviu;iri),  now  called  Dowletabad,  which,  pre- 
viously to  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  was  the  metropolitan 
City  of  a  powerful  stale,  these  templeti  were  most  jirobably 
constructed  at  various  timaaudby  different  princes. 

Hm  town  of  Blom  w«a  aeqaind  bv  the  Ei^liah  from 
HopEBr;  but  hi  lOSO  waa,  toother  with  the  landa  attaehed 
to  it,  including  the  mountain  wherein  these  cave-temples 
are  situated,  mado  over  to  the  Nizam  in  exchange  for  other 
lands  situated  more  conveniently  for  the  British  iiiteri-?>l. 
(Seely,  fbndisrf  (i/*  £//oro,  London,  1824;  Aniat.  Kesearc/ie/t, 
vol.  vi  ) 

ELPHIN,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of 
Tuam  in  Ireland  Tne  chapter  consi&tii  of  dean,  pre<-erilor, 
archdeacon,  and  eit^ht  prebeiidariea.  The  diuccsc  embrac  es 
the  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Roaeommon,  and  portions 
of  the  counties  of  Galway  and  Sligo,  with  one  parish  m 
Kinf;'s  county  ;  and  extends  in  length  about  thirty  Enr^lish 
miles,  and  in  breadth  from  three  to  thirty.  It  coniams 
seventy-four  parishes,  constituting  thirty-two  benefices.  In 
1792  there  were  in  this  diocese  twcn^P-«x  churches  of 
the  aatabliihmaat:  in  1H34  the  numbera  wereb  chiuohea 
ef  the  eatabliahment,  diirty-nine ;  other  pl*cea  of  wonhip 
m  <»nuexion  therewith,  three ;  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
eighty;  Presbyterian  ditto,  one;  other  places  of  Protestant 
dissenting  worship,  eight.  The  total  pojiulation  of  the  dio- 
cese in  the  same  yeur  was  317,6'i4,  ol  whom  there  were 
16,417  members  of  the  established  church,  310,822  R<^)man 
Uatholice,  iio  Fraabytcrians,  and  135  other  Fnteataot 
dimiBton;  beitic  ia  the  proQoition  of  ninaitm  Ronan  Gbp 
P.6,No.»77. 


tholics  to  one  Protestant  of  whale\er  denomination,  nearly. 
In  the  same  year  there  were  in  tins  diocese  .iss  schools,  of 
wbuli  fourteen  were  m  conne.vion  with  the  National  Board 
uf  Education,  educating  24,076  youQ($  persons,  being  in  the 
roportion  of  7if,  per  cent,  of  tM  aatire  population  imdar 
aily  inatrtictioni  in  which  naneot  thia  aioceoe  atanda 
eighteenth  among  the  thirty-two  oflieland. 

Tliis  see  was  foundtrtl  about  tlie  end  of  the  fifih  centurj", 
by  St.  Patrick,  who  set  otit  ilAsic  as  it»  first  bi»hup.  Asic, 
like  man\  ',i].:-y^  ni  pnmilive  lush  bishoi>-.  was  a  tlis 
linguished  worker  in  metals  and  i^  i>aMi  to  li»vc  bequeathed 
to  ai»  suecessors  several  specimens  of  his  skill,  which  were 
long  prei>er>ed  with  great  veneration.  Th<a«  ia  nothing  of 
miporiance  in  the  aimsequent  history  of  the  see.  Elpnm, 
WMn  void,  is  to  be  united  to  the  diocese  of  Kihnorc.  bv 
■eetion  32  of  the  Church  Temporalities'  Act  of  ihe  3rd  and 
4tb  Wm.  IV. 

ELPHINSTONE.  WILLIAM,  founder  of  King's  Col- 
k'ife,  Aberde  en,  was  born  at  Glasgow  in  1437.  His  father, 
who«e  name  he  bore,  entered  into  holy  ordera  on  the  death 
of  his  wife,  and  was  first  rector  of  Ktrkmiehael.  atld  at 
length  aichdeaoon  of  Teviotdale,  in  which  station  he  died 
in  1486,  being  then  also,  as  it  seems,  provost  of  the  colle- 
giate church  of  St.  Mary's,  Gla*^,'ow. 

At  the  head  of  those  who  in  mngregatione  confirmed  the 
sl:ii  ,;[L  ,  of  the  tacully  ol  ails  in  Gla>eow  college,  on  the 
erection  of  that  seminary  in  1451,  stau^  the  name  of  Wil- 
liam Elphinstone,  Dean  of  Faculty.  This  was,  no  dottbt, 
the  arehdeaoou  of  Teviotdale.  Among  thoaa  ioeoipantad 
in  the  univefaity  the  lame  year  appears  aho  the  name 
••Will"'.  Klphinsloun."  S  n'*  i a ve  thought  this  was  iho 
same  individual,  but  it  woal;!  iai her  seem,  as  the  learned 
author  of  the  life  of  Melville  supposes  (M  Cne's  Melv.X. 
432),  that  it  was  the  youibfui  Elphuistone,  who,  it  is  admit- 
ted on  all  hands,  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Glasgow. 
Here  he  passed  Ail.  probably  in  the  20th  year  gf  hia  age. 
(Keith's  Bishops,  p.  1 16.)  Amrwarda,  appfjrins  himselrto 
theology,  he  was  mode  priest  of  St.  Michaers,  or  Kirkmichael. 
Glasgow,  in  which  place  he  served  four  yeans,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  France,  wuere,  after  tliree  years'  study  of  the  laws, 
be  was  appointed  professor  of  hiw,  first  at  Paris  and  then  at 
Orleans.  He  continued  abroad  till  the  year  1471,  when  ha 
returned  home  at  the  earnest  request  of  his  friendi^  particu- 
larly Bishop  Muirhead,  who  thereupon  made  him  paiaon  of 
Glasgow  anid  official  of  the  diooeee. 

On  Mairhead*a  decease,  in  the  end  of  1473,  the  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews  made  liim  ofik  iol  of  Lothian,  w  hi<  h  he  con- 
tinued to  be  till  the  year  1478.  In  the  spring  of  that  year 
we  find  John  Otterburn  m  the  odice;  yet  in  .lune  following 
Mr.  Elpbiiutone  is  marked  in  the  parhameui  rolls  as  official 
of  Lothioo,  and  in  thai  oaMoity  elected  ad  eamat.  He  wm 
also  mad*  a  privy  oonneiUor.  Ahout  the  tame  time  he  waa 
joined  in  an  embamy  to  Franea  with  the  earl  of  Buehaa 

and  the  bi-^h  p  i  f  Dunblane,  to  compose  some  differences 
which  had  .ir  -eii  between  the  two  crowns;  and  on  his  re- 
turn, in  I  ."  I,  lii-  was  made  arclideacon  of  Argyle,  and  then 
bishop  of  liuiks,  whence,  iu  14b4,  he  was  translated  to  the 
diocese  of  Aberdeen. 

The  same  year,  aa  biahop  of  the  latter  aee^  he  waa  ooo 
of  the  comntisaionan  ftom  Scotland  to  treat  of  a  tmoe  and 
matrimonial  alliance  with  England,  whither  he  n  i  -i^ain 
dispatched  as  an  ambassador  on  the  accession  of  Kiu^  iieury 
VII.  VVh  en  iiITi  [>  :Lt  home  came  to  bo  troubled  between 
the  king  and  lus  noblcii,  he  took  the  part  of  the  former  ; 
and  w  hen  the  Earl  of  Argyll  was  sent  on  an  embassy  into 
Eiigliiud,  he  was,  on  the  21st  February,  1 488,  constituted 
lord  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  place  however  Im 
conttnnad  only  till  the  ki^a  demise  in  June  following.  In 
October  of  the  aame  year  he  was  in  the  parliament  then  held 
at  Edinburgh,  where  we  also  find  him  a.-si^-.ini;  at  the  coro- 
nation of  the  new  king.  He  was  afierw  arde  .sunt  ott  an  em- 
bassy to  Germany  :  and  on  his  return  ihcncc  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  ioid  pnvy  seal,  whore  beaeems  to  nave  re- 
mained till  his  death,  which  happened  tt,  JBiUnbureb  on  the 
MthOotobflr.  IdlA,  while  negpiialioui  ware  pending  with 
the  court  of  Rome  Ibr  hia  elevation  to  the  primacy  of  St- 
Andrews. 

Besides  a  book  of  canons,  e.vtracted  out  of  lliu  nntient 
canons,  Eiphiiistone  wn)te  a  history  of  Scotland, chiefly  out 
of  Furdun.  Ue  wrote  also  some  lives  of  Scotch  saints  ;  and 
in  the  college  of  Aberdeen  are  preserved  several  large  foho 
volumea  of  hia  oompiUtrana  am  uw  canon  kw.  "The  avtl  and 
•  Rspgit  of  C«aal«.«a  Ma  mimutiei,  I83i,  p.  ni. 
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runon  lawit  uidfec)  wore  hu  favourite  i»tu«htfs,  aud  to  thur 
CAtahli^hiiit-Mit  as  the  laws  of  Scotland  he  lonjr  and  su  a  lily 
directed  his  attention,  it  is  to  him  we  may  iii<«U  probabi- 
lity ueribe  tfaeemfky  tett  1487,  c.  1U5.  Mq.  to  reeovvr  the 
forincr  large  jiiri'«dictiun  of  the  ehancdior  and  court  of 
sesi^ion.  as  well  as  the  act  1494,  c.  54,  the  object  of  which 
Bpp  u  -i  to  have  been  to  cnf  rr<>  in  the  ciiurt«  the  study  of 
the  liuman  law»;  and  ve  »lmU  not  }>vrlisi)<<i  greatly  err  in 
conceiving  his  zeal  to  have  been  employed  in  the  erection  of 
the  Court  nf  Dady  Council  in  15U3.  li  was  moreover  at  Iuh 
Klieitation  that  the  ctuivent  of  Grov  Kriar*  at  StirUli|r  and 
the  Chapel  Royal  wore  founded  in  1494.  th*  mam  year  in 
which  he  aW  obtained  a  papal  bull  fbr  (be  eraetkm  of  a  uni- 
versity at  Aberdeen,  in  plare  of  the  narrow  M  ininary  pre- 
viously oxiMiMg  there.  To  Bishop  Elphin»tonf  Aberdeen  al»o 
owes  another  great  work,  namely  iho  brnL't'  arroiw  the  river 
Dec:  1«i  >hc  rnnifiletiiin  of  his  plans  the  (Ji-tlate  left  10,000 
pounds  Sf  iis  m  uiom.v  K  ing  in  In-  i-ofl'erjt  at  \m  death. 

ELSHEIMKK.  or  ELZUEIMER.  AJ>AU,  was  born  at 
Fnnkfbrt  in  1574,  and.  aceotdtng  to  lira  most  jprolMble  ac- 
count, died  in  I6'20;  but  the 'r  iN  nn  nts  of  wriiers  on  the 
Bubjecl  differ  extremely.  Kin<hnL,'  tl,;it  ho  was  not  likely 
to  acquire  in  hi*  own  co'uitry  that  knuwlud'^e  of  the  arl 
which  he  saw  to  be  ne<-cssary,  bu  ro8olve<l  to  go  to  iiome, 
where  he  won  fi>nned  an  intimiOV  with  Pinas.  Laslmai^ 
Tboinas  of  Landau,  and  other  emimnt  painters.  Having 
earefttlly  examined  the  eurioBiriea  oF  Rome  and  the  works 
of  the  jrrentest  artists,  both  antient  and  modern,  he 
resolved  to  adopt  a  style  of  paintinj;  peculiar  to  himself ; 
this  was  the  doMgninK  <  f  'un  I  ' ap.  >  v,  itli  historical  figures 
on  a  small  scale,  which  Uv  fiiii-hcd  m  f>o  exquisite  a  manner 
that  he  was  not  onlv  f.u-  suj  erior  tu  all  hi>  contemporaries, 
bat  is  probably  unrivalled  in  bis  own  line  by  any  artint  of 
aubiequeiit  ^nm.  He  desired  entirely  after  naluiv ;  and 
a  most  retentive  memory  enabled  htm' to  reoolleot  every- 
thing that  had  stnick  him,  and  to  make  the  meet  judicious 
of  it  in  his  (  imp '>iti  in-  Tt  is  sr;u'  <'ly  possible  to 
speak  in  to  »  hisjh  lemis  of  liic  raio  cnmu  >  (  i  \  ellencos  in 
tiie  works  of  Rlsheimer;  he  i .  fi|Mully  :uluiiiable  for  the 
fine  taste  of  his  desi'^^n,  the  correct  drawing  of  his  figures, 
tlic  lif;htne«s.  spint.  and  delicacy  of  his  unn  h,  the  benuly 
of  his  colouring,  tbe  high  flnishinK  of  hb  works,  ao  that 
the  minuteiit  part*  will  bear  the  wumt  infipeetion,  and. 
alwve  all,  his  admivahle  munaufnient  and  distribution  of 
'vht  and  shade,  and  pei  ffct  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
chiaroscuro,  whitli  was  manifesleil  m  Ins  )ii<-(vs  icprc- 
•enting  swncs  by  torch  or  candlelight,  moonlight,  sunri^, 
«r  sunset.  Even  during  hta  lifetime  his  pictures  bore 
m  very  high  price,  which  was  considerably  itunuaaed  after 
bis  death.  It  is  lamentable  to  add«  that  be  wbm  unable  to 
acquire  aHluence  or  even  comfort  by  the  exercise  of  his 
talents.  He  had  a  l->ri;('  family;  and  thou>,'li  He  received 
vcr\  hi^'li  j  rii-L>>  fir  In-  ^^orks.  lie  spi-nt  sn  miu'li  tinu'  and 
lnb<jur  upon  them,  thai  ha  could  not  i>ubsibt  by  witaf  he 
earned.  H#  Was  at  length  cast  into  prison  Atr  debt ;  and 
though  Tery  soon  released,  the  disgrace  even  of  that  short 
confinement  prej'ed  on  his  spirits,  and  he  sunk  under  his 
mi^firlunes.  Tlic  Italians,  wbo  highly  honoured  and  es- 
teemed him,  deeply  reirretted  bis  untimely  death ;  and  his 
fncii'l  Tl'.  ^Mri-  (if  I'.ainlau  was  v;ric\od  nt  his  loss  thai  he 
could  u>i  liiiit;ci'  beuf  Rotuo,  but  retired  to  his  imn  country. 

Old  Teuicrs  and  Bumboceio  were  indetited  tWr  groat  part 
of  their  exeellencc  to  their  studv  of  the  wi.rks  i>f  Elsheimer. 

BLSINORB  (in  Danish,  lliUin^nf-rK  a  considerable 
seaport  and  town  in  ibo  bailiwie  of  Frederiksboi^,  in  the 
Danish  island  of  Seeland,  and  at  the  narrowest  pomt  of  the 
•ilrait  hctween  the  Kattegat  and  the  Baltic.  It  i«  opposite 
to  Heisingliorg,  a  Swedish  seaport,  and  lies  in  56'  2'  N.  lat. 
aad  l2''.T7'E.lonL'.  It  is  the  spot  where  ilie  l>.inifch  govern 
ment  collect  certain  due*  on  every  tesisel  pairing  ihiuugh 
the  Sound.  On  a  tongue  of  land  east  of  it  is  the  castle 
and  fortren  of  Kronbu^,  and  there  is  a  handfeome  palace, 
called  Marienlyst,  with  an  hospital  for  seamen,  built  upon  a 
cumtiirtU'linLr  eminence  close  to  it.  BIsilMMm  itwlf  IS  an 
open  iuwii.  and  has  been  much  improved  of  late  yeafs.  It 
ccuisisis  of  a  main  strvot  of  considerable  length,  with  several 
laterni  streets:  has  4  harbour  acctrsrihlp  to  -thi;*!!,  of  small 
drauv'lii,  a'.'l  roiij.iins  2  churche*.  ahout  idO  houses.  ;i 
town-ball  and  b^b-school,  on  itdimwry  and  tHwpital. 
n  theatre,  a  quarantine  establishment,  and  about  7ut/U  in- 
bikbitanta.  Independently  of  a  good  forei^  tndab  the 
tewnsmetiafw  employed  in  makim  stuaw  Ima,  ami,  roCiaed 
»ugar,  bnnidv,  fee^  |riiitiB|  uotlMMk  uttd  «MByla|t  «b  flab- 


enes.  The  harbour  ut  formed  by  what  u»  here  is^  lied  a 
bridge,  or  wooden  pier.  EUinore  is  about  twenty  miles  north 
of  Copeiihai^n.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Saxu  Grammaueus 
a  celebrated  writer  of  the  twelfih  centu.y.  The  number  of 
vessels  whieh  have  paid  the  Souod-dnes  was  in  1777.  9053. 
1783.  11,233;  1787,9748;  1793,13,114;  1799,  7844:  1802. 
l-J.ltJl;  1817,  13,Ih8;  ih23,9203;  1830.  1 1 2 ;  and  1  s 
10.986,  of  which  list  31  tj  wereBhUsb  The  average  lor  the 
three  vears.  is  !i  to  1  .h33.  19.046;  «Md«f  British.  3766. 
EL.STKK.  fEtBK.] 

ELSTOB,  WILLIAM,  descended  from  an  antient  fiuufly 
in  the  bishoprio  of  Durham,  was  boiti  at  Newcastle-upoii' 
Tyne,  Jonuaiy  I.  Ifi73.   His  ihtber  was  Mr.  Ralph  Elstob, 

.1  niereli.m!  uC  lliat  plaro.  Hcieci'Ued  liis  earliest  ediu-a- 
liua  HI  111--  iiali\e  tiiwii,  l)ut  \va^  adei  ward*  i»cnt  to  Eton, 
and  thenee  to  Catherine  Hull,  (  .nnbndf^e.  Being  of  a 
consumptive  habit,  and  the  air  of  ilie  piu<-e  not  aj^reumg 
wiih  him,  he  removed  tu  Queen  s  C  >llegts  Oxford,  whence, 
in  1696,  he  was  chooen  i»llow  of  Uoivenity  CoUag»  In 
1701  he  trandatad  the  Saxon  Homily  of  Lupus  into  Latin, 
with  notes,  for  Dr.  Hukes;  and  about  the  s.nne  iimo  he- 
translated  Sir  John  du  ke's  Latin  version  uf  Piuiaich'»i 
Treaiise  nii  SupcrsUiion,  which  was  prinU-<l  at  the  end  of 
^try|H;V  Lite  ui  Cheke.  In  1702  he  was  presented  by  tlte 
dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury  to  the  rectory  of  the  united 
parishes  of  St  Swithin  and  St.  MuT)  Botbaw,  in  London* 
where  he  continued  till  his  death.  In  1703  ho  pubUdied, 
at  Oxford,  an  edition  of  Ro^er  Asicham's  Letters;  and  in 
1709,  in  the  Saxon  language,  with  a  Latin  translation,  thv 
Honuly  <i;i  St.  Oregi  rv's  day.  He  intended  the  publication 
of  several  utlivr  works  in  Saxon  literature,  more  particularly 
the  Saxon  laws,  and  Alfred's  paraphrastic  version  ot 
OroMu<!.  Me  died  March  3rd.  1714-16.  Ue  published 
one  m  \\\-y  other  works,  but  of  less  consequenca  than  Ida 
Saxuu  labours.  (Penn's  Hi»t,  Aeammt  ^  Me  TVarfu* 
Rofpgtmn;  and  of  Mr.  Klstob  and  bis  sister,  in  the  tiibl.  To- 
posr.  Hriftih..  No.  XXV.:  Kippi^',  Hf.L' r.  Pnl.t 

EI*STOU.  I'ldZAliKTli,  Maitruf  the  .d>ove,  was  bora  at 
Newta^ile,  Sepioniber  29th,  1683.  During  tu  i  brother's 
cuntiiiunnce  at  Oxford,  she  reside<l  chielly  in  that  city  with 
him,  and  afterwards  removed  with  him  to  London,  when- 
she  joined  him  in  bis  Saxon  studies.  The  fltst  public  piouf 
she  gave  of  ibis  was  in  1709,  when,  upon  hi*  printing  the 
Homily  up<jn  St.  Gregory's  diu.  -he  accomitanied  it  by  an 
Rni^lish  translulioti  mid  a  Pre!  u  e  Her  next  pubUcatiu:i 
was  a  tran.sialion  of  Madume  Si  i.(l(r.  s  Ksmiv  on  Glory. 
By  the  encouragement  of  Dr.  Htrkes,  hhe  undertook  a 
Saxon  HomiUarium,  with  an  Eii;j^lish  translation,  note^ 
and  various  readings,  of  wtiich  a  few  sheeu  only  were 
printed  at  Oxibrd.  in  folio,  wlwn  the  work  was  abandoned. 
Her  transcript  of  the  Saxon  Homilies,  in  prcparatiea  ibr 
this  work  is  preserved  in  the  Laiisdowne  Collection  of 
MSS.  in  the  Hniish  Muscutn.  In  1716  she  puhlislu-rl  » 
Saxon  gratntnar,  in  410.,  the  types  fbr  which  weiti  cut  at 
the  expense  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Parker,  aHerwards  earl 
of  Macclesfield.  After  her  brother's  death,  Mrs  Klstob  re- 
tired to  Evesham  in  Woreeatanhire,  where  stie  subsisted 
with  diiHeul^  by  heapiag  a  small  school.  Eacli  scholar 
paid  her  id,  a  week.  She  was  subsequently  patronized 
by  Queen  ("Hroline,  wlio  u'ranted  her  u  |H*nsion  of  UO/.  » 
year;  but  (hu  bounty  died  tvtth  the  queen.  In  ihe 
duchosA  dowager  of  Portland  took  Mrs.  EUtob  into  h^r 
family  oi^  governess  to  her  children,  where  she  continue  ! 
till  her  death.  May  30th,  17^.  She  was  buried  at  St.  Mar- 
garet's, Westminster.  (Pegge's  Aeeount  the  Textu*  ftof. 
ut  supr. ;  TindaPs  tfitt.  tf  BMikun ;  NIobolt'a  l,it>  r. 
An  fed.) 

ELTHAM  [Kknt.] 

ELUTRI.VTION,  the  process  of  ,st]  aniiin;  subslancv^ 
reduced  to  jiowder,  when  of  ditTerent  »|xHitic  gravities,  l>y 
means  of  water.  It  is  also  employed  as  a  method  of  reduc- 
ing any  one  substanoe  to  a  line  powder;  thus  the  eieta 
prnparata.  or  prepared  ehalk,of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia, 
B  prepared  by  mixint^  finely-powdered  chalk  with  wau-i. 
stirring  the  mixture,  and  while  it  is  yet  turbid  allowin^  the 
upper  pi.rii  ni  of  the  water  to  run  ofi";  and  when  thi^  is  al- 
lows! lo  stiiib,  the  chalk  or  any  other  substance  .sinntariy 
treated  settles  in  a  very  fine  powder.  Hy  the  pnicess  of  eiu- 
thation  ores,  especially  those  of  tin,  an  separated  fkotn 
earthy  matter. 

ELVAS.  a  strongiy-fbrtifled  town  in  tha  province  of 
Alent^o  in  Portugal,  about  ISA  miles  east  of  Lisbon,  situ- 
«tad«B«  bill  i»  tha  BUil«l«|atM.«hkh«KtMMli  l»  tb* 
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east  as  far  a»  the  Guadiniiu.  It  is  a  frontier  town,  being 
About  12  miles  «0>t  of  hada^ot,  the  Ant  Spaniah  town  on 
tliat  aiila.  and  on  (ho  high  iwd  flom  Lisbon  to  Mailrid. 

Elvas  1:1  the  st^onge8t  fortress  of  Portugal :  the  town  is 
itituated  between  two  castle«.  Fort  Stmta  Lurm  aiui  Fort  la 
LipfH',  wlu'-h  stand  on  two  summits  cinninmKiinf;  tlu-  town. 
Elvas  is  It  txjihop'ii  see,  an<l  the  head  lowu  ot  a  comarca,  or 
district,  of  the  same  name.  The  (own  contains  about  I3,U00 
iohabiiants,  and  baa  a  floe  cathedral,  six  pariah  cbturdies. 
leverfd  eonvento  and  hoopitala,  uid  very  oxtansivo  bameka, 
whicb  are  bomb-proof.  A  handsome  aqueduct  brings  water 
to  the  fown  from  a  distance  of  about  4  miles,  and  supplies 
tho  various  fountains.  The  co  uiti  y  nriHiud  is  productive 
in  corn.  wine,  and  oil.  (Mu'ianu,  Ihccionario  Geogrqfico  ; 
I'ifiii  s  r^f  Eh'ljs.  bv  H.  Smith,  Loadiw,  1B13.) 

ELWUND.  [tecBATANA.] 

ELY,  a  city  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
€a«B»  «f  Oanbridf^  1«  milos  N.N.S.  from  Gambridgo 
and  67  N.  bjr  S.  firom  London. 

Arcordinu  to  Beih>.  tlio  word  Flv,  wliich  was  E;i\fii  to  a 
larcrc  district  of  fens  iii  \\hieli  the  city  is  situated  a*  wull  aa 
ti)  ilie  ( iiy  itself,  ss  dpi  i\i  d  Iroui  KI^;l-  ui  Elii^  an  '  eel.'  and 
conbeqaenlly  ha.H  reference  to  the  abundance  of  eels  in  the 
ueighbuurhoofl.  But  must  antiquarians  derive  the  appel- 
lation from  UeliR,  a  Britisb  name  for  the  willow,  which  gram 
in  great  quantitioa  in  the  nle.  EthoMreda,  daughter  of 
Anii.i  kiiii  of  Fiist  .\iiglia,  and  wife  of  Os\iv"kinjr  of 
Nurthunibi'rhiinl,  i,uel'eiT;ii;j;  cloistered  scc1ush)m  to  i  ourily 
splendour,  ri'tin  d  here  about  the  year  ul\i.  and  s  k)!!  nfiei 
founded  a  muna£>iery.  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  of  which  she  became  the  abbess.  In  87U  the  whole  abbey 
wa»  pillaged  and  dc»truyed  b;  the  Danea,  and  all  itc  rere- 
nnes  were  annexed  to  the  crown,  whieh  wtained  thetn  till 
the  reign  of  Edgar.  In  "J7i>  that  kinif  grante  1  the  isle  with 
all  its  appurtenances,  privileges,  &c..  to  Ethelwold,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  who  rebuilt  the  monasU'r\  .  and  provided  it 
with  monks.  The  charter  of  Edi,':ir  was  confirmed  by 
Canute  and  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  -idis.'(iiu"ntly  by  the 
pope.  The  isle  waa  t;allantly  defended  against  William 
the  Conquefnr*  hut  after  repented  attaefct  the  faibabiiants 
wiere  oblifed  to  snrrender,  many  of  ibem  were  put  to  the  , 
•word,  and  most  of  the  valuable  ftimittiru  and  jewels  of  I 
the  Tii  )M  i-^:iry  wore  Ncizt*d,  but  through  the  flrmiuss  of 
Thwidw'ui,  v,1m  had  been  made  abbot,  the  properly  was 
rt'^tored.  In  1  107  Ely  was  ere«  led  into  n  bi.shopric  by 
Henry  1.,  and  Heney,  bishop  of  Bangor,  was  appointed  t'n 
the  see.  The  lands  of  the  monastery  were  difimd  between 
the  biahupric  and  tlie  monka.  and  the  ntonaaieiy  waa  go- 
verned by  the  prior,  who  was  ealled  the  Lord  Prior.  After 
tho  >ui Ti  nder  of  the  nionastcrv  to  Henry  VIII  .  he  granlecl 
a  rfiarier  to  convert  the  convt-nuial  (dnin-li  uitoa  cathednil 
bv  the  titUi  of  the  Callu-dral  Chiinli  of  (he  Undivided 
Tnniiy.  Tlie  caihcdrul  ot  Ely  is  the  workmanship  of  many 
different  periods,  and  displays  a  linigittar  mixture  of  various 
■tylea  of  archiieeture^  but  taken  aa  a  whole  it  ia  a  noble 
•traclnrei  The  moat  antient  part  is  the  tivntept,  whieh 
wnaeraeied  in  the  reigns  of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I. 
The  nave  and  great  western  tower  were  budi  in  1  17  1,  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  edifice,  which  consists  nf  a  nave,  tintt- 
sept,  nil  octairon  tower,  <hoir,  antichuur.  Trinity  chap«>l, 
Galilee  {Mii-eii,  kc.  Were  erected  MdifliMmitperkMb  between 
that  tiiuu  and  the  year  1634. 

The  interior  is  exceedingly  beautiful;  the  nave  ia  sup- 
ported by  lof^  cotamns,  aim  ><t  without  ornament,  which 
perha|>s  adds  to  the  impo-niK:  elTet  t.  The  octagon  tower 
combines  solidity  with  ^;iaeefnliiess  urobably  more  than 
any  other  buildint,'  of  the  kind  iii  Great  Britain;  and  the 
choir  IS  a  ]ierfe<  t  s].,'i  in)eti  of  the  early  English  style  of 
pointed  arch  leetvire  The  stalU  are  bMUtiful  apecimens 
of  wood  carving;.  The  whole  leni^th  of  tha  adiflca,  mclucling 
the  Galilee  porch,  ia  fti7  feet;  and  the  wee  tern  tow«r»  nUui 
is  of  exquisite  workmanship,  ia  270  feet  high. 

There  are  many  interesting  monuments,  among  which 
are  the  t«Hnb  and  elligies  of  Bishop  Alcoek,  and  tliai  of 
Tiplofl,  earl  of  Wc;rre>ter.  The  t)ishi)p-  of  Kly.  like  ihosc 
of  Durham,  formerly  possessed,  by  grant  of  Henry  1.,  Jura 
regalia.*  and  appointed  their  own  chief  justice,  chief  bailiff, 
&c  .  bat  their  leoular  junadietion  ia  taken  away  by  the  6tb 
and  rth  WIIL IV^  e.  87,  and  vested  hi  the  king,  who  it  em- 
powered to  appoint  a  Custos  Rotulorum  for  the  isle.  The 
gnol  is  also  abolished,  and  committals  are  made  to  the 

•  r:i.Tr  l^  :.  t  i.  r.iimi  of  tim  «a—iHsttaa  af  Hw  ssnsf  Bhr ii>  flwii  ■  ■ 


county  0aol  at  Cambridge.  The  quarter  .sc!-5.ions  are atfll]  

by  the  lustioea  of  the  peaeo  of  the  isle,  but  the  aiaixes  an 
nowheidbyhermajes!ysjudj,'es  who  join  theNorfolkeiretiit 

The  bi.shop  has  con-iderahte  patronage  at  Cambndue ; 
he  is  viMior  ot  four  colleges,  appoints  absolutely  in  the 
mast^rshi])  aiul  one  fellowship  uf  .Jesiis  C'olU-ue  eluKises 


one  out  of  two  nominated  bv  tlie  society  to  be  master  of 
St.  Peter's  flollB(ea»  and  baa  iMMales  nearly  100  liviagB  m 
his  gift. 

The  eity  is  ntuatad  on  a  eonnderahto  eminenea  near  the 

river  Ouse,  which  is  navigable  for  barges  from  Lvim  to 
Ely.  It  consisU  principally  uf  one  long  street  j  aitially 
paved;  in  ihe  centre  of  the  town  »  spacious  niarkei  place. 
The  soil  m  the  viciniiy  u  exceedm  jly  lerlile,  and  supplies 
great  quantities  of  fruit,  vegetah!i  >,  and  butter  to  the  Lon- 
don market  There  is  a  considerable  maoufkctory  for 
earthenware  aod  tohaeeoiitpas,  and  there  are  aoreral  mills 
in  the  isle  Ibr  the  prepatatiun  of  oil  from  dax,  hemp,  and 
oole-aeed.  The  market  is  on  Thursday  for  com  and  cattle. 
The  fairs  are  on  .\s<'ension -day  and  the  eight  following  days 
anil  October  J I h  lur  horse^,  l  uiile,  ho[)*,  and  Cxilenharo 
cheese.  Tile  popnlatiun  of  the  cilv  i>  ('Isli.  of  whom  3I3'2 
are  feinaies.  there  were  in  )ts3l  1246  inhabited  housea. 
and  7 1  h  i  imilies  empkqi^d  in  trade  and  agiiaiUure^  Th« 
isle  of  £ty  contains  a  population  of  47,i&X. 

The  eity.  exelusively  of  the  liberty  of  the  college,  which  is 
extra  parorhial.  comprises  the  pari-^h  'S  of  St.  Mary^  and  tlw 
Holy  I  riinty,  in  the  pec-uliar  ji:risd;cii(iii  and  |»atronagc  of 
the  di'aii  and  chapter.  The  hvim;  :>f  S^  Mary's  is  a  jicrpe- 
lual  curacy  of  the  cl«air  yearly  value  ot  i>4/.  The  chun  h  i? 
a  handsome  building,  partly  in  the  Norman  and  pariiy  iti 
the  early  Entt^ish  style  of  arehiteeture.  The  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  is  atiaehed  to  the  cathedral,  and  is  what  for- 
merly was  the  Lady  Chapel.  It  wa.s  c()mnicnied  in  the 
reign  of  Kdwntd  II.,  and  is  one  of  the  roost  perfect  buildings 
of  that  age.  It  is  'iUO  feet  in  length,  lu  ai  breadth,  and  RU 
in  height ;  it  has  neither  pillars  nor  sirie-ai»k-».  but  is  sup- 
ported by  strong  spinng  buttresses,  surmounted  with  pin- 
nacles. Tho  living  is  uf  the  j^early  value  of  1I6A  There 
are  places  of  worship  ibr  Baptists,  lode]  cndents,  and  Wea* 
Iwan  JMethodiata.  The  gvammar-Mshool,  founded  by  Henry 
VlIL  in  1.141  ia  under  the  contrc^  of  the  dean  and  chapter, 
who  appoint  the  master.  There  is  alfo  a  natimia!  -chuol 
for  boys  and  girls  supported  by  voluntary  contrihul  ions.  A 
charily  scliool  was  fuunde<l  m  17iu  hy  Mrs.  Caihe:ine 
Needhain.  vvhocndowed  it  with  lands  worth  nearly  4UU/.  per 
annum  lor  the  instrttotion  and  clothing  of  thirty  buys,  with 
each  of  whom  an  apprentice*  fe(>  of  Htl.  is  given,  issuii^ 
out  of  lands  bequeathed  by  Bishop  Lancy  for  that  purixiee. 
James  Bentbam,  whcse  history  ul  Kly  is  not  only  interest- 
in^'  :is  a  local  hisioiy,  but  valuahle  for  the  obsiTvat ions 
which  it  contains  on  ihe  Saxon.  Normaii.  and  Gothic  styles 
uf  archiiectuie,  was  e<lucated  at  the  giainniar-school  of  this 
city.  [BkpttHam.I 

£LYMA'IS,  tne  tuune  of  a  district  of  Persia  between 
8nais  and  Media,  and  of  a  eity,  iu  capital,  situated  on  tha 
river  Eulmus.  The  name  seems  to  be  tiie  same  with  Elam, 
which  is  lUted  in  (he  sacred  wiitings  as  a  general  designation 
foi  Persia.  Accordint;  to  St  rub.  >  (p.  7  l-i),  the  pt>pulation 
consisted  of  husbandmen,  who  cultivated  thc>  plains,  and  a 
numerous  army,  principally  archers,  w  ho  occupied  the  high 
lands.  The  king  uf  Elymais  was  so  powerful  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  that  he  could  assert  his  indepcndeme  in  spite  of  the 
Puthian^  though  it  vppma  ftom  the  same  writer  that  tha 
Parthians  on  one  oeeasion  invaded  Elymais,  and  carried  off 
a  spoil  of  10,000  t.ilents  from  the  Elyiiiasan  temple  of  .Arte- 
mis  at  .Azara.  .AntMchus  Epiphaiies  had  previousl}  made 
an  iin>uecessl'ul  attempt  to  loh  the  same  weulthv  leinidu 
(Joseph.  .liM/tf.  X 11.  c.  13;  Justin,  lib.  xxxii.,  and  Macca- 
beet  i.  vL  I.)  Strabo  attributes  this  atlampt  to  Antiochua 
the  Great,  but  h«  is  nerhus  in  enroK.  Tbe  author  of  tha 
aaeond  book  of  the  Jfoeeaowt  fix.  S>  calls  die  chief  eiqr  of 
this  district  Persepolis.  probably  from  having  by  mistake 
oonfiised  thmais  with  Elaru,  for  Persepolis  stood  upon  the 
Araxes.    (Strabo  p.  729.1 

ELYOT,  SIR  THOMAS,  one  of  the  best  writers  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII..  waa  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Elyot  of 
the  county  of  Suffolk,  He  received  his  universitv  «duca(ion 
at  6t.  Mary's  Hall  in  Oxford.  He  afterwards  travelled 
through  Europe,  and  upon  his  return  was  introduced  at  the 
court  of  Henry  VIII.,  whownferred  upon  him  the  hoiMtir 
(d"  kniuhlhootl,  and  subseauently  emplo\ ed  him  in  several 
embassies,  particularly  to  Kome  in  1&32  m  the  aAair  of  tha 
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divorce,  and  nfterwan!?  in  1  :".?6  fo  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
Sir  Thomas  Elyot's  htt  iuiy  and  nbibsophical  attainment 
were  various  ;  and  he  wa^^  courted  by  most  of  the  le:irned 
men  of  his  time,  and  bv  none  in  a  more  fi-iendly  maanor 
than  bv  Sir  Thomas  More.  He  died  in  1546.  and  was 
buriad'in  the  chareb  of  C«rieton  in  Cunbiidgethink  of 
irbieb  eoanty  he  bed  been  aberiff. 

From  a  letter  of  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  to  aeetetarjr  GnmweU. 
among  the  Cottonian  MS6.  in  the  British  Museupg,  it  ap- 
pears that  Wolsev  made  him  clerk  of  the  king  s  council. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot's  works  of  gruatest  note  were  his  bixik 
named  the  Governor,  his  Castle  of  Health,  and  his  Dic- 
tionary, all  of  which  went  through  numerous  editions  be- 
tween 1j31  aud  IJSO.  He  also  publiRhcd  a  small  treatise 
'Of  tbe  Knowled^  wlucb  nwketli  a  Wise  Man.'  8vo..  Lon- 
don, IS33:  and  *11ib  Benquet  of  Bapience,'  8vo.,  1546; 
btsirl.-s  severai  ttuuUtions  ftom  Flniaieb,  iMWiatn^  St 

Cy  pi  ian,  ice. 

ELY'SIA.  fZoology.)  [Placobranchiata.] 
ELY  SIUM,  the  name  given  by  the  antient  Greeks  and 
Romans  to  the  abodeef  iba  righteous  after  death.  They 
CiDcied  that  there  vas.  aooewliere  to  tha  watt,  a  regiOQ 
blessed  with  fwrpatual  spring,  dotbed  witb  oontiiniat  ver- 
(hire.  enamelled  with  flowers,  shaded  by  pleasant  groves, 
and  refreshed  by  never-fading  springs,  where  the  souls  of 
the  good  rcpairotl,  and  where  they  enjoyed  each  other's  so- 
ciety. (Virgil,  jUneid  vi..  with  wHich  compare  the  notion  of 
Elysium  in  the  Odyssey,  iv.  563.)  The  *  islands  of  the  blest' 
was  another  name  for  this  &Toured  region,  which  some 
placed  in  tbe  midst  of  the  ocean  in  the  farthest  west,  others 
in  some  inacoeseible  spot  in  tlie  middle  of  Asia  or  Africa. 
From  this  notion  the  appellation  of  Elysian  Fields  has 
been  pi\en  to  certain  dcli2;ht{iil  secluded  spals,  such  a.s  the 
Miip  of  land  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Marc  Morio,  or 
the  inner  part  of  the  harbour  of  Mi!.enuin  near  Naples, 
which  is  sheltered  from  ilie  winds  by  the  surrounding  hiils, 
and  wbara  no  viblac  is  felt.  It  seems  to  have  been  origi- 
niUy  a  not  cemetery,  jibmted  witb  trees  and  adorned  witb 
tombs ;  bat  the  imagination  of  the  poets  confounded  the 
repository  of  the  perishable  bel  t'  'vi;h  tlio  alio<le  of  the 
iminiirial  .souls.  [Bai.c.]  Those  aiiUi-nt  philosophers  who 
had  more  spiritual  notions  of  the  nature  of  souls  discarded 
the  TuU'ar  idea  of  the  Elysium  being  in  any  nart  of  our 
globe,  and  placed  the  abode  of  the  departed  in  tlie  heavens 
orlirmamant.  {Ck»ta,8<mnium8eipi<mu.)  TheParieiens 
have  given  tb«  name  of  Champs  Biystoi  to  a  nneb-fre- 
quenied  walk  planted  with  trees,  at  the  western  extretnity 
of  Paris,  extending  from  the  Place  Louis  XV.  to  the  Bar- 
riire  de  I'Eioile,  and  which,  with  tlie  e.xception  of  the  shade 
which  the  trees)  afford,  has  none  of  the  attributes  a^ribed  to 
the  true  Elysium ;  for  it  is  dusty,  noisy,  and  vulgar,  and  very 
ntferior  ni  point  of  comfort  to  the  neighbouring  gardens  of  | 
the  Tuilencs. 

BLZERI'NA.  [CaLLARiXA.  vol.  vi.  p.  402.] 

ELZEVIRS,  the  name  of  a  fomily  of  celebrated  printers 
and  publishers  at  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  the  Hague,  and 
Utrecht,  who  adorned  the  republic  of  letters  wit ii  many 
beautiful  editions  of  the  best  authors  of  antiquity.  The 
right  name  of  the  family  was  £l/evier.  They  are  believed 
to  have  come  originally  either  from  Liege  or  I»uvain.  In 
neataeaa  and  in  the  aieganca  of  nnaU  type  tbey  eseeeded 
even  the  ikmily  of  the  Stephens.  [Esnciftra.}  Their 
Vir2;il.  their  Tore  ice,  and  their  Greek  Testament  are  con- 
sidered ihe  master  pieces  of  their  productions;  but  the  I 
Vir^'il  is  said  to  be  iiieorreet. 

The  tiriii  trace  of  the  name  of  Elzevir  is  found  in  an 
edition  of  Eutropiu-s  printed  in  1 592,  published  at  Leyden 
by  Louis  Elxevir,  who  was  still.  Uving  there  in  16 1 7.  Mat- 
thew, Ilia  eldest  son,  died  at  Leyden  in  1640.  Gtiea,  iiis 
seeond  son,  was  a  bookseller  at  the  Hague  in  1599.  Isaac, 
the  eldest  son  of  Matthew,  was  the  first  printer  of  his 
family,  and  printed  fVora  1617  to  1&2H.  Abraham  and 
Bonaventure,  the  third  and  fourth  sons  of  Matthew,  were 

Erintcrs  and  booksellers.  Bonaventure  was  a  partner  with 
IS  father  in  16 IK,  and  occurs  a.ssociated  with  his  brother 
Abraham  in  1626.  1'he  set  of  Elzevin  wbkh  the  French 
call  *  Lea  Petitea  R^ublij()iies,*  the  Aoeoants  of  the  Nations 
of  the  World,  were  pah1i«hed  by  Abmhun  and  Bonaven- 
ture; titid.  in  f.ici,  u'ave  to  the  f.imilv  tlioir  celebrity.  Tlu-ir 
brother  .lacob  prinicd  at  the  H;itiue  in  IB'ifi.  Hoth 
Abraham  and  Rt)riaseiiture  du'd  at  L'-\den  in  ]t;;V2.  l.^iuis, 
the  second  of  the  name,  the  son  of  Isaac,  was  established 
atapmteratAjnsteriaalkon  lS40t»biBdMth  inlMt^ 


Peter,  son  of  Amout,  the  second  son  of  Matthew  Blaetir* 
printed  at  Utrecht  in  and  was  living  in  1680.  John 
and  Daniel  were  sons  of  Abraham,  und  j  r m  i!  .n  i  artucr- 
ship  in  1652:  but  John  printed  alone  in  1655,  when  Daniel 
appears  to  have  been  associated  with  his  cousin  Louis. 
John  died  in  1C61 ;  Daniel  in  1680.  Daniel  left  ehildrea 
who  carried  on  the  business,  but  pesasa  ftr  the  last  of  tbe 
family  who  excelled  in  it. 

The  Elzevirs  printed  seveial  caulogues  of  tlwtr  editions ; 
but  the  best,  as  being  the  latest  lists  and  accounts  of  them, 
are  contained  in  the  '  Notice  de  la  Gjllee.iion  d'Auteurs 
Latin,  Frangais,  el  Italiens,  imprimce  de  formal  petit  ett 
l  2nio,  par  les  Elzcvicr'  in  Brunei's  "  Manuel  du  Libraire,* 
3rd  edit.,  8vo.,  Pmis,  1820,  vol.  iv.  p.  63J-i07  ;  and  in 
*  Essai  Bibliogcapbiqna  aiur  las  EditioDa  des  Elievirs ;  pP^ 
ciit  d*une  Notice  tor  ees  imprinents  oCllhm ;'  iivo.,  Ptris, 
Didot,  1822. 

The  usual  imprint  upon  the  Ekcvir  editions  is  either 
'  Apud  Elzevirios,'  or  '  Ex  otiicina  Elzeviriorum'  or  'EUevi- 
riana :'  the  names  of  the  different  branches  of  this  family 
are  rarely  found  in  the  title  pages  of  their  editions.  E*«e, 
in  Dutch,  signifies  an  elm,  andj^  extension  of  signiflination, 
wood  in  general  ;twiir,  is  Hit.  Tbasewordsexplam  a  deneo 
of  a  wood-pile  burning  in  the  title-pages  of  some  of  the 
Elzevir  productions,  as  in  that  of  the  Sleidanus,  IdSl,  of 
Cunanis  de  Republica  Hebra'orum,  1632,  the  CaMai  and 
Terence  of  1636,  the  Memoirs  of  Coroutes,  &c. 

EMANCIPATION,  Emancimtio.  To  understand  the 
legal  effect  of  emancipation  by  tne  Roman  law,  it  roust  he 
premised  that  all  rhiloren  bom  in  lawftil  marriage  were  said 
to  be  in  the  fiither's  power,  as  well  as  ^1  his  son's  children 
so  bom  before  the  son  was  emancipated ;  and  no  person 
who  was  in  the  power  of  another  could  acquire  atiy  property 
(if  Ill's  own.  (Gaius,  ii.  ts6,  Stc.}  Whatever  proi>erty,  then,  a 
son  ac<|Uired  while  in  his  father's  power  strictly  belunt;ed 
to  his  father.  If  the  son  was  by  will  appointed  heir  (heres 
in  the  Roman  sense),  he  could  not  accept  without  his 
fiUber's  consent,  aod  all  that  be  took  was  for  the  benefit  of 
his  flitber:  the  same  mle  held  <»  to  a  lef^aoy.  It  is  nnne- 
ccs.safy  here  to  mention  the  e.xceiitions  to  the  geneial  rule 
above  laid  down,  or  to  describe  the  father's  power  o\er  the 
.son's  person.  *  There  is  hardly  any  luuion,'  observes  Gaius 
(i.  55>i '  in  which  fathers  have  such  power  over  theu-  chil- 
dmtaawalwn.'  The  rigour  of  the  antient  Roman  law, 
bowercr*  was  gradually  relaxed,  tbougji  the  remarks  of 
Gaitu,  wbo  wrote  at  least  after  the  time  of  Antontnua  Pius, 
show  that  it  was  not  then  entirely  fallen  into  disuse.  Tha 
father's  power  wx«  dissolved  by  bis  natural  death,  and  also 
by  the  civil  death  of  the  father  or  the  son.    (Cr  u  i  -  ,  :  1'2«.) 

Emancipaiiou  was  the  act  by  which  Uie  p'jwcr  was  dis- 
solved or  released  in  the  lifetime  of  the  father ;  and  it  re- 
quired the  con.sent  of  both  parties.  The  emancipation, 
which  was  made  according  to  the  Laws  of  the  Twelva 
Tabieih  was  effeelad  bv  an  wiaginary  sale  ttom  tba  fttber 
to  another  person.  In  the  case  of  a  son.  this  sale  was 
made  three  tiroes,  as  if  the  father  were  silliii;  ".lave,  and 
the  person  to  whoro  the  sale  w  as  made,  w  ho  ol  course  was 
some  friend,  manumitte^l  the  sron  after  each  sale.  After 
each  of  the  first  two  sales,  the  soil,  beaig  manumitted,  be- 
came again  in  his  father's  power;  but  the  last  manumission 
was  final,  and  extinguisbed  all  tibe  &tbei^s  paternal  rights. 
It  was  however  usoal  Ibr  the  son.  after  the  third  nW,  to 
be  resold  to  his  natural  father,  who  then  manumitted  hiltt» 
and  thus  acquired  the  rights  of  a  palronus  over  his  emanci- 
pated sun,  which  Mould  otherwise  have  belonged  to  the 
purchaser  who  gave  him  hisi  final  roauumtsiiion.  In  the  case 
of  a  daughter  or  a  grandson,  a  single  sale  and  manumiiision 
was  suilicient.  (Gkius,  i.  132;  ^t^.,  lib.  2»,  lit.  3,  1.  8; 
Cocf.,  lib.  8,  tit  49,  U  6 ;  Itutii^  lib.  i..  tit.  12,  f  6.) 

The  Emancipatio  Anastasiana,  or  that  introduced  by  the 
Emperor  Anastasius,  was  by  Imperial  Rescript  iCocL. 
hb  viii,,  tit.  -ly,  1.  (j.) 

Tiio  Emaui  ipatiu  Justiniaua  was  effected  by  a  simple  de- 
claration of  a  father  before  the  proper  magistrate,  iliat  he 
released  his  son  from  the  patemai  authoriiy  i  but  the  fiather 
still  retained  the  rights  of  a  palvntni  over  hti  amaoeipaiad 
son.  (Jtid.  1.  6.) 

The  immediate  legal  eifeetof  emaneipatioR  was,  Ibat  tba 
per>oii  eiiiaucijiated  possessed  over  hts  own  cli.ldru-n  the 
paternal  rit:ht :  he  wmld  acquire  projK'rtv.  and  bi-quealh  it 
by  will.  If  a  son  married  and  had  children  before  h«  was 
emancipated,  his  children  were  in  the  power  of  their  giand 
Iktber,  who  could  anueiiiate  them  without  «iBan«iptttiq( 
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their  fiither;  and  such  eiaanet|»tMiii  «onCinaed  m  ibrcc 
•Iter  the  grandfathers  death. 

It  wa»  alito  a  conacquence  of  emancipation  that  the 
•mraeip»ted  eJuldnHi  ttood  to  their  father  in  the  relation 
of  stnngm.  md  coWequMtly,  in  case  of  intestac}-.  could 
not  take  thfl  p«t«ilt*>  property,  which  could  only  be  claimed 
by  tho«e  who  eorTMpondea  to  the  legal  description  of  beredes 
sui,  aji^ati,  and  gentiles.  But  ihi!i  itijiiNtK-o  ofihv  civil  law 
(juris  iniquitalew),  observes  Gaiu?*,  was  remniied  by  the 
prflBtorV  oilicl.  Dr.  as  we  should  urni  it,  tlio  t-quiiy.  which  was 
gradually  introduceii  m  (inlt  r  to  sufien  the  rigour  and  strict 
r«il«s  of  tbe  civil  law  [Koict  ]  TIm  pmiora  odiet,  liow- 
0v«r»  did  IWt  axtead  to  giv*  tbe  tune  advantage  to  an 
emaneipatad  aon  in  atieceediug  to  the  property  of  an  in- 
testate brother.  The  Emptror  Aria-stasius  riMneiiu'd  ilns 
under  certain  restrictions:  and  finally  . I  ur^inuan  put  eman- 
cipated and  lion  em;inc-i[)ated  brothers  and  sisters  and  their 
children  on  the  same  ftxitmj;  in  all  respix-ts  a»  to  abariog  m 
the  proporty  of  a  d(ce:ised  parent  or  brother  or  iister. 
(CodL.  Ub.«..  tit.  57. 1.  iiilnitit„  lib.  v..  tit.  A.) 

As  to  •tnaneipation  under  the  Code  NapoWon,  see  Kt.  i, 
chap.  3.  tit.  Ml. 

EM.^RGI'NUL.V.  [Cervicobranchiata,  vol.  ri. p.  444.] 

EMBALMING.  [Mimmy] 

EMBANKMKNT.  It  is  ut'ien  necessary  to  raise  tuoundit 
or  dykes  along  the  course  of  rivers  to  keep  them  within 
their  channels,  and  prevent  their  Hooding  the  land.s  which 
lie  near  ihcin,  when  the  waters  me  above  their  usual  level. 
Those  alluvidl  lands  which  lie  near  the  mouths  of  rivera 
and  are  below  the  line  of  high  water  cannot  be  cultivated 
to  adv;inta;:p  ihiIls^  they  are  secured  from  inundation  f  , 
propi'r  euiiiaiikini'iits ;  and  as  the*<»  alluvial  deposits  are 
yutu'rally  ve;y  fertile,  it  amply  rejniys  the  e\iH-nse  of  ci)n- 
•trucling  dykes  and  keeping  them  in  repair.  The  wiiole 
of  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zeeland  and  several  other 
dutrieta  in  the  Iiow  <^x)untries  could  noi  Us  inhabited  if  tlie 
sea  were  net  kept  out  by  strong  embankments;  and  the 
de-stru^tion  of  a  (l\kc  f:c(niently  desolates  great  tracts  of 
countiy.  The  iirt  uf  roust ruetinij;  dykes  and  of  keepinsf 
tlifin  iti  ropair  is  therefore  one  of  the  j;reate^[  ini]xiri.iiiee 
to  the  proprietors  uf  low  lunds  situated  as  above  described. 

Tlie  Arst  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  fonning  embank- 
ments is  to  enable  them  to  resist  tbe  pressure  of  the  highest 
floods  which  arc  likely  to  occur,  and  to  pNTent  die  effect 
of  the  wn\  e^  and  currents  in  washing  them  awav.  When 
it  is  the  >nnpl<'  i^rcssure  of  a  coloran  of  water  which  is  to 
be  w:ih-to<Ml.  a  simple  earllien  hank  made  of  the  soil  immi 
diatcly  at  liund,  provided  it  he  not  of  ii  porou.s  nature,  is  I 
sufficient.  Its  ibrra  should  be  a  very  broad  ha^e  with 
.sloping  sides  and  with  a  tlal  lop,  which  may  serve  as  a  path 
or  even  a  carriage-road,  if  tne  bank  be  of  considerable 
dimenaioiM.  The  side  towaids  the  water  should  slope 
more  gradually  than  towaids  the  land,  where  it  may  form 
an  anirle  of  .55°  with  the  horizon.  A  ditch  is  usually  dug 
aionij  (he  inside  of  the  bank,  aud  suinelimes  on  both  sides, 
whan  the  dyke  ii  at  soma  diitBnea  from  the  usual  ebanncl 


of  the  wafer,  and  is  only  a  precaution  against  unusual 
AoimU.  Tlie  inner  ditch  collects  the  water  which  is  pro- 
duced t)y  rainit  or  may  And  its  way  by  Utiatien  through 
tiie  bank  or  the  rail. 

To  raise  thc»e  simple  dykes  nothing  is  requisite  hut  to 
carry  the  earth  from  below,  and  consoliitoe  it  by  treading 
It  in  a  moi>t  ttate.  that  no  mtefstieaa  be  left.  8neb  are 
the  dykes  along  the  slow- running  rivers  and  canals  .n  Hol- 
Uttd,  But  where  a  considerah^  tvnr  winds  throui;h  an 
f \i(  iisive  plain  and  is  apt  to  change  its  bed  by  the  wearin2; 
away  uf  the  hanks  m  souitj  uUees  and  the  depusiiion  ot 
mud  in  other-,  more  skill  anu  more  expensive  works  are 
imuired  to  keep  it  wi:hin  it<*  banks  and  to  prevent  the 
eSedaof  a  rapid  current  in  de-troyuii;  tlam.  in  this  case 
Strong  piles  are  driven  deep  into  the  ground,  and  instead 
of  esurthen  dykes,  stone  walls  ate  opimed  to  the  force  of 
the  water'. 

The  emiianking  of  a  considerable  river  often  requiri"!  the 
MiurM!  of  the  sire.ini  to  l>e  c-liari'.''ed,  aud  in>iivul  ihe 
winding  course  which  rivers  naturally  take  through  plains^ 
rtiaight  ebaaaob  are  artifldally  nuMe  for  them.  At  tnt 


sighl  I  w  i  lid  seem  that  a  straight  channel  is  the  natural 
course  uf  a  bircaoi ;  but  litis  is  far  from  being  the  ca-se.  A 
strai<.;ht  course  can  never  be  maintained  without  artifielat 
means ;  water  never  flows  in  a  straight  line,  but  alwan  in 
curves.  Tbe  sligbtMtiaequality  io  tne  bottom  or  sidea  par- 
tially obatrueta  its  course  and  produces  a  circular  motion  in 
the  water:  and  this, acting  on  soft  banks,  soon  hollows  then 
out,  which,  increasing  the  eddies,  accelerates  the  change 
in  the  current.  When  a  river  is  turned  into  a  new  clmnnel, 
the  hanks  n»u.-l  In-  stren|L;lhened  with  piles  or  masonry, 
and  the  foundations  of  the  works  must  be  laid  below  the 
gravel  or  stones  which  may  have  accumulated,  that  (bey 
may  not  be  undermined  br  the  percolation  of  Ihe  water. 

when  the  dykes  are  only  intended  to  cheek  the  waters  at 
tbe  time  when  they  flow  over  their  natural  hanks,  it  is  best 
t«9  raise  them  at  some  disiivnce  frmn  liie  river  on  cacii  bidu 
antl  parallel  to  its  course;  becau^i-,  m  siuhien  floods,  tbe 
waier,  having  a  greater  space  to  iluw  through,  will  not  riae 
so  high,  and  will  sooner  recede.  The  naturd  baak*  must 
be  carefully  attended  to  in  this  case,  that  they  may  miMin 
nearly  the  same,  without  being  subjected  to  ihat  continual 
change  which  we  have  noticed  before.  Thi.«c  who  have 
long  attended  to  these  ebaniv«s  ond  iheir  immediate  causes 
will  find  no  diiliculty  in  rlieckin^  them  in  the  outset  by 
very  easy  and  siinple  means.  Whenever  a  bank  beguis  to 
be  underminiKl,  a  few  piles  driven  injudiciously,  and  some 
stones  thrown  into  the  river  above  the  place  where  its 
banks  begin  to  wear  away,  will  cause  a  change  in  the  cur- 
rent, and  throw  it  mmr  to  tfw  op|naite  side.  Indeed,  if  this 
is  doaa  injttdieiottsly,  tbe  banks  opposite  will  begin  to  wear 
iwiy;  but  by  continued  attention  and  prevention,  rather 
tiian  eorreotion,  any  river  having:  a  luoderate  current  may 
be  kept  withm  its  proper  b<'d. 

It  sometiinejj  happens  that  rivers  near  their  mouths  farm 
shallow  entuaries,  and  occupy  modi  ground  which  might 
be  usefully  empUiyed.  In  tm  ease  an  entirely  new  evtlat 
may  soroethnee  be  made,  throogh  which  the  river  may  at 
once  discharge  itself  into  the  5k-a;  and  the  whole  course 
will  probably  b«  soon  filled  up  by  th«  ileposition  of  soil  and 
mud  hrou>,'ht  in  by  the  tides:  for  il  is  tiic  current  which 
clearstbechannel,  and  when  this  is  taken  away  the  diannel 
soon  fills  up.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time  the  old  mouth 
of  the  river  will  be  so  filled  up  as  scarcely  to  admit  tha 
tide;  and  an  embankmant  aeraaa  it  may  toy  •  targe  ftttiia 
tiact  of  land  quite  dry. 

Where  embankmetits  are  made  against  the  sea,  greater 
.1:1!  1-.  r  ri  iired  to  resi.st  the  force  of  the  waves.  If  there 
are  uuiu  nals  at  hand  to  lay  a  bank  of  stones  imbedded  in 
clay,  witli  a  broad  base,  and  tlie  sides  slopintf  very  t^raduallv 
upwards,  a  very  safe  barrier  may  be  opposed  to  tbe  waters. 
It  is  not  the  direct  impulse  which  is  the  most  destructive, 
waves  athkiog  a^itiat  a  doping  aurlhoe  lose  their  Ibree  and 
rise  over  it;  out  it  is  in  returning  that  they  draw  the  ma- 
terials with  tht^m.  and  scoop  out  the  foundations.  If  tbe 
stones  are  well  joined  to^^elher.  the  retiring  wave  will  have 
no  effect  in  loosening  them:  but  if  any  one  of  them  can  be 
singly  removed  from  its  place,  they  will  soon  dtsappear  one 
aAer  another,  till  a  breach  is  made ;  after  which  a  sin^ 
storm  may  destroy  (he  whole  embankment  There  art 
many  parts  of  the  coast  of  Bnglaad  whora  whole  eatatae 
would  soon  be  swept  away,  if  it  were  imt  Ibr  eontinnal  at- 
tention to  tbe  embankments.  Near  the  mouth  of'  the 
Thames,  in  particular,  on  the  north  side,  and  all  along  the 
coait  of  Ksscx,  the  sea  is  only  kept  out  by  ini%s«iatu  atteu- 
lion  to  the  sea -walls.  In  various  places  the  ingenuity  of 
scientific  men  Ita^  buen  e.xemised  to  invent  various  modaa 
uf  re^i^ting  ttie  force  of  tite  sea.  In  some  exj^osod  pollllB 
piers  of  solid  oak  have  been  mada^  whieh  oppaaa  a  amooth 
surfhee  obliq*  ely  to  the  firee  of  the  waves;  m  others,  rows  of 
piles  have  lieeii  driven  in.  forming' lines  at  riu;ht  or  oblique 
angles  to  1  lie  line  of  the  shore,  in  order  to  intercept  the  waves, 
uii  l  1  I  lk  tiieir  force  before  they  re.u  :i  l  i-  naiik.  In  a  place 
w  here  I  he  rounded  stones  culled  shiu^lcb  w  bi  u  usually  thrown 
up  by  the  waves,  and  the  bottom  was  a  strong  day,  their 
retreat  has  been  inieroepted  by  rows  of  strung  piles  drtvoi 
in  a  line  along  and  parallel  to  the  shore,  and  covered  with 
boards  nailed  to  thetn  on  ilie  land  side.  By  this  means  the  * 
sea  has  been  made  to  provide  the  materials  of  the  embank- 
men*.  and  o  l;iy  r  lieiii  (Kjwn.  In  one  night  the  >hingles  have 
been  ihrowi,  over  ilio  piles;  and  I  eiiig  retained  by  the  board 
ing.  have  lui  racd  a  perfcH-t  w,ul.  A  second  row  uf  piles  be- 
tween the  fiint  and  the  sea,  aud  a  thud  il'  requited,  lerms 
a  sea  wall  which  might  de^  any  atorma,  Wa  mantioit  ihia 
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Ml  etomple  of  the  advuitace  which  may  l)e  taken  of  par- 
Ikular  eimniHtMiem  hr  vbieb  a  great  expenae  may  some- 
times he  sarcd.  In  other  niluationR  where  the  shingle  is 
not  thrown  up,  and  the  wall  is  not  so  immediately  exposed 
to  thp  arlinn  of  the  wavi  is,  an  excellrnt  fai  itr^  of  t  t>e  wall  is 
made  by  several  rows  of  julea  from  five  lo  lilWn  feat  long, 
dliren  alonn  the  aide  of  the  earthen  bank  in  the  form  of 
itapf  romg  above  carh  other.  Theae  pilea  are  driven  very 
eloae  together,  and  the  distance  between  tfa9n>W6  i«  about 
two  tML  This  inten'al  is  filled  with  stonea,  and  bushes 
are  pinned  down  over  them  by  means  of  woodeiipins  driven 
horixontally  through  holes  made  in  the  piles,  Tiiis  rdntriv- 
ance«ff(bctuaUy  prevents  the  washing  uwuy  uf  the  ImuL 


Vhere  tiie  UxA  lies  very  flat  Ibr  •  eomMwible  dittanee 

from  flie  sliore,  it  is  of  advantage  to  have  two  rrimpli'tc 
bail  lis,  oue  withji  the  other;  so  tlml  if  ihe  outer  bunk  is 
broken  through,  tliu  iseioml  will  keep  back  the  ^vaters. 
until  the  first  can  b«  repaired.  The  ground  between  the 
two  lines  of  banks  is  usually  left  in  pasture.  In  this  case 
the  dainage  done  by  an  inuiidaiioo  of  aalt-water  will  not  be 
■0  great  aa  if  the  fai^  vara  aiaUa;  and  tuileaa  it  mnain 
flooded  for  a  considerable  time^  the  heiliafe  aulka  litda,  if 
anythmg,  ftotn  it. 

Tlie  water  which  accumulates  within  the  hanks  and  is 
collected  in  the  internal  ditch  and  those  winch  dnidu  the 
marshes  miist  be  lei  off  occasionally  by  means  of  channels 
and  slutoes  at  the  time  when  IIm  tide  ia  out,  and  the  water 
outside  the  bank  i*  loww  than  that  whieh  i»  "within 
it  In  small  embankmenta  a  wooden  trunk  or  pipe  may  be 
laid  through  the  bank,  with  a  %-alve  npennig  outwards,  by 
which  means  ihe  superHvmus  water  ru  i  Unw  out,  and  none 
tiowbai-k  It  is  u!*eful  to  carr>  this  iruiiK  ^  conwderable  way 
outside  the  bank,  if  It  eiii))lies  itself  immediatcU  into  the  rea, 
in  order  that  it  may  not  be  choked  up  with  sand  or  stungies. 
Oaafr'ilon  pifci  arc  conveniently  uaed  for  thia  purpose,  and 
th^  nay  be  carried  out  ao  fax  aa  lo  empty  tbeiMtfveo  below 
low-water  mark.  But  when  the  embankment  it  very  cx- 
tensive,  and  there  arc  streams  ttowing  through  the  part 
whieh  is  embanked,  larger  llDod-j^ateH  uud  muru  extensive 
Works  are  nc  i  .-.ir\.  Tliese  heiii^  opened  and  >hut  as  oc- 
•askon  may  require,  ^crve  to  keep  the  channel  clear,  by  pro- 
ducing occasionally  a  considerable  rush  of  water  to  carry 
ataray  mud  and  aand  which  would  otherwise  have  accnmu- 
takted  at  the  mouth  of  it.  When  the  levd  of  the  Ittid  which 
ia  embanked  ia  beWw  the  uaual  levd  of  the  vatera  which 
are  without,  the  water  it  raised  by  mean*  of  aagiiies  over 
the  banks,  an  is  the  case  in  the  fens.  [Dbainino.] 

In  the  forming  of  the  baiikii,  w  here  the  soil  may  not  be 
quite  impervious  to  wuii  r,  it  is  u>.oful  to  begin  by  digging 
a  ditch  in  tho  line  of  the  intended  bank,  of  such  a  depih  ns 
to  reoch  an  {mperTiotu  tubsuil.  This  ditch  is  to  be  filled  up 
with  elayar  tampand  Mrtfa,  and  as  tbe  bank  ia  niaad,  the 
middle  oif  the  bnik  ahould  be  comnosed  of  die  same  mate- 
rials, which  will  thwi  form  a  vertical  wall  .A  B  up  to  (he  t<i)> ; 
and  Ihe  more  }M)ntus  earth  being  heaped  up  against  the 
tirles  of  lins  wall  will  form  the  slopes  of  the  bank;  thus  the 

whole  will  be  perfectly  impenetrable  to  tbe  water.  The 

A 


clav  nbould  be  well  trod  ui  witb  tbe  feel  in  a  uwi^t  slate, 
and  no  piecea  ertrood»-«r  et«n  atraw  ahould  be  in  it ;  br  a 


•traw  may  be  the  cauae  of  tbe  water  finding  a  paauga 
through  a  bank,  and  this  passage  graduaHy  widenfng^  tvill 

soon  produce  a  hole,  whieh  may  in  the  end  causo  the  de- 
struction of  the  bank.  Moles  and  worms  are  great  enemies 
to  dy  kes  In  Holland  the  storks  are  held  in  great  veni-ia- 
lion,  and  arc  never  molested,  b<>e«u<)e  they  are  supposed  to 
destroy  a  worm  which  often  doea gvaat  niaohief  to  tnedykea 
by  pcrToratiiig  them. 

EMBARGO,  the  void  need  to  denote  tbe  act  by  «hio*i 
the  public  authorities  of  a  coiintrv  lav  an  arrest  on  ahina  to 
prevent  their  leaving  its  ports,  dn  tlic  breaking  out  of  war 
with  any  nation  it  has  been  usual  for  the  government  of 
each  Country  to  lay  an  embai;;o  upon  such  of  the  enemy's 
Bhii's  a<  are  NMllnu  reach,  "iili  a  view  to  their  being  de- 
clared good  and  lawful  pnae.  I>uring  the  progress  of  wor, 
when  any  exnedition  is  on  foot  against  the  enemy,  and  it  is 
desirable'  to  keep  the  circumstance  from  tbe  knowledge  of 
the  party  to  be  attacked,  it  is  usual  to  Iqr  an  embargo  upon 
all  private  vessels,  as  well  those  under  the  national  flog  as 
foreign  vessels,  until  the  objc<'t  to  be  attained  by  seeresy  is 
ar<  ninplished.  An  embargo  may  also  be  laid  by  the  govern- 
ment upon  ships  bclnnt^ing  to  its  Kubiects  with  a  view  to  their 
employment  tat  the  sur%i>  e  and  defeneeef  the  nation.  In 
all  those  cBies  it  is  clear  that  embargoeis  are  detrimental  to 
eommeree;  the  only  ease  inwhwh  they  have  an  opposite 
cliaracter  i^.  when  a  foreiirn  vessel  of  war  or  pn\ateor  f:>- 
queuts  a  neutral  purt.  and  is  restraine*!  fi^>m  qtnttmi,'  the 
same  until  a  cerinm  time  shall  ha\e  elapsed  after  ihe  de- 
parture from  the  port  of  any  vessel  of  which  it  might  other- 
wi.M;  mnke  prize. 

EMBER-DAYS  and  ^VEEKS.  certain  aeaaona  of  the 
year  set  apart  for  imploring  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty 
on  the  produce  of  the  earth  b\  piay  cr  and  fasting.  ohscr\-ed 
in  the  Christian  chur<  h  av  early  a-  ihe  third  reuiury  Pope 
Calixtus.  who  first  din-rteil  iheni  to  be  ub-L-rvt  .1.  al-o  ni- 
dained  that  the  same  iitiajioiib  should  be  esw  eially  ticvded 
to  tbe  preparation  of  the  clergy  before  their  ordu  aii  :i 
These  seasons  are  mentioned  in  the  laws  troth  of  Alfred 
and  Canute.  At  first  the  Ember-days  were  Hot  unifbrml} 
observed  by  different  churches  at  the  same  lime;  but  1m 
Council  of  Plnccntia,  a.d.  I  f»95.  fixed  the  spring  and  summer 
Ember-days  to  he  the  Wcdm ^day!>,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays 
after  the  first  Sunday  m  Lent  and  Whitsunday ;  tlio.se  ol 
autumn  and  winter  upon  the  same  days  af^er  the  feast  of 
tbe  holy  cross  (September  Uth)  and  Lucia  (Decemb«>r 
13th>.  The  Sundays  immediately  following  all  these  <t  i 
sona  ate  atiU  appointed  by  the  thirty-flrst  eanon  of  the 
Chtnvh  of  Engnnd  fbr  the  ovdhtation  of  mhriaters.  The 
four  weeks  in  whieh  the  Eraber  dnys  SL\<  r:ilK  occur  sre 
called  Ember  weeka.  .Shakspeare  speaks  «f  Eiubti-cvcs. 
Tlie  ety  nii)lu::y  of  F.iiiber  liays  is  uncertain.  Some  have 
derived  Ihe  term  from  ember,  ai«hes;  others  from 
dayii;  and  others  ttom  ymbren,  which  in  the  Anglo- Saxon 
meana  a  circle  or  revolution,  the  Ember-days  being  set 
seasons  in  the  course  or  circuit  of  the  year.  (Broogbton'a 
Did.  of  all  Religions,  p.  T  '.r ;  Rra4y*a  Cbatfa  CiUmvlana, 

8vo,  Loud.  18I  J,  vol.  i  p  JJ  i-iJii.) 

EMHKRl'ZIDi*.  (Z<K>lot^y  )  Tlu-  Latin  name  for  tlu: 
birdii.  pojmiarly  known  in  England  by  tbe  name  of  Bunt- 
ings. [Fringillid.k.) 

EMBEZZLEMENT,  from  tho  old  French  word  lm$ler 
or  mnberitTt  to  filch,  is  the  flraudolent  appropriation  by  ser- 
vants and  trthcrs  of  money  or  goods  entrusted  to  their  can, 
or  received  bj  them  on  account  of  their  employers. 

By  ^!rrh\  unit  Srrrant\.  Is  an  ividu'table  uffenre  under 
the  Tth  and  »iii  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  s*e€l.  46.  and  by  thai 
-i.Ltute  IS  declared  to  be  larceny,  and  punishable  with  traiis- 
{Kirtation  for  a  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  or  less  than 
seven  years,  Of  by  imprisonment  for  any  tenn  not  exceed- 
ing three  yoan.  If  theofrender  be  a  male  he  is  liable  to 
be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  publicly  or  privately  whipped  lif 
the  caurt  shall  iliink  fit)  in  adilition  lo  such  iinpri^*ju- 
nu'tlt.  Tills  >Iatule  e\teiid»  to  the  clerks  and  setvanis 
(both  male  aiwl  ieinali  )  of  all  person^,  wlulher  m  or  oUl  of 
trade,  provided  they  are  entrusted  to  receive  roooeys  for 
their  employers. 

By  AgenU,  Btmktrt,  AUontei/9,  Of  moneys  and 
aecurities  when  entrusted  to  them  for  any  6(>ecial  purpute, 
is  constituted  a  misdemeanour  by  the  -aine  vtatue,  cap.  4!', 
and  subjects  the  offender  to  transportation,  as  in  the  com  »t 
rierks  and  svivaiits.  orto  fino and  imprisotunont,  t«  the 
dii«rvtiun  of  the  court. 

By  PiMie  Sttwmtt.  Vnder*  the  Snd  Wm.  IV.,  eap^  4. 
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iptoyad  in  the  ptbho  service  and  cmbes- 


tling  aoy  moneys  or  securiliiH  eotrustsd  to  Umoi  an  to  be 
dflmnd  ccuilty  of  felony,  and  an  mmialHUB  in  tlw  wme 
manner  us  clerks  and  samDiS  Cw  nw  like  «1 
being  whipped. 
As  to  banlottpta and  iuolTnilii  M*  BAMBMir? aiid  III* 

lOI.VEWT. 

BMBLBM :  in  Greek,  lu^Xtjua  (from  l¥  and  fiaWtiv, 
to  cast  in),  a  thing  ina«rt«(l,  inlaid  work,  Moaaie,  r  the 
likft.  In  Bn^liaht  an  emUem  it  a  tguiativ«  iepf«aemnlion ; 

•  npresentaiion  which  by  virtue  of  awoeiatimi  ragmts  10 
our  minds  sumething  not  expressed  to  our  sen  sea.   For  in> 

stance,  a  lion  is  tho  omhlem  of  couracc,  a  cock  of  watch- 
fulfiesfi,  Uer.iuse  watclifulnests  and  roiiratie  are  qualities 
commonly  a-,s<p(  i.itt(l  m  mir  niunl^  wiili  iIiosl-  animals,  as 
their  characicTi-^iic-i.  So  by  lusturical  atwociation,  without 
any  incrinssic  fiinos.  one  ihiug  may  become  tlie  emblem  of 
anotlMr.  at  the  wkutA  and  oUier  inatnimenta  of  torture  an 
emblemt  of  aainta  who  have  perished  by  them.  AnyderieB, 
howeTer  arbitrary,  when  estalib^l  ^  y  u-su^ie  as  a  distinc- 
tive mark,  may  become  tlic  crabinu  uud  be  put  for  that 
which  us^uuK's  ii,  L-itlier  in  wntine  imitaii—  it'  as 

for  imtooco  in  Wordsworth's  lines  :— 


a  door  or  window.  In  walls  of  some  tlucknGSit  the  a|>eriitrM 
lire  splayed  on  tho  inside  or  outside,  or  both,  in  onlu*  to 
admit  more  light,  thus  making  thennji^  of  tlw  mil  etttuie 
inttoadof  jEMtongular:  thut— 


mm 


Prura  t«wn  lo  lown,  hum  town  to 
The  rert  toM  i>  a  (ladMinc  flown,  tu. 

The  red  kom  it  the  emblem  o£  and  it  univermllj  under- 
stood to  mean,  the  houM  of  Laneaater,  tfaoii^  no  mention 

uf  hn!  house  has  been  marie. 

EMBLEMENTS,  from  the  Fren.  li  w.-nl*  embUwence  (k 
t/rt/(corn  sprung;  or  put  above  f^r  luml).  m  its  stm  i  signi- 
firuiion  means  the  profits  of  laml  ^>iwii,  but  lU  its  usual 
sen'ic  it  extends  to  roots  planted  iind  othei  annual  artificial 
profit*  which  arise  firom  the  toil,  as  tor  exam)ile,  standing 
com,  hemp,  oaffroo,  flax,  hopt.  and  garden  produce  growing 
above  ground,  as  melons  and  curuuihers,  all  of  which  annu- 
ally require  either  sowing,  planiing,  or  manuring  at  the 
vx|H  u.e  nf  the  tenant,  ana  art  not  a  permanent  or  natural 

priHi  net  of  the  soil. 

By  a  rule  of  law  founded  uii  public  polity,  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  husbaudrv,  all  jtersuns  are  entitled  to  the 
emblemenlt  of  land  sown  by  themselves  in  which  they 
have  tm  unoartain  intorett,  and  which  it  determined  either 
hf  the  aet  of  God,  or  of  the  law,  between  the  time  of  tow* 
ingor  planting  and  the  ^eu^raiue  i.f  the  eiop. 

Thus  the  representative*  of  a  tenant  fir  life,  who  dies 
previous  to  harvest,  are  entitled  tu  the  fiiuwiiii^  cio|).<  a^  a 
cornpen^'.!)  u  for  the  labour  and  tillage  bestuweil  on  the 
lands  by  tht>  deceased.  The  same  rule  also  cxi-its  with 
regard  to  a  atriet  tonant  at  wiU.  if  hit  tooancy  is  determined 
hf  the  landlord  prerioutlj  to  the  com  beiof;  reaped,  and 
for  this  reason,  that  a.s  tho  tenant  could  not  know  when  the 
landlord  would  determine  his  wdl,  he  could  not  therefore 
make  any  provision  ajj^^inst  it,  and  having  sown  the  land 
upon  a  rea-njnalde  ])r«iimption  of  taking  the  produce,  the 
law  uiU  not  su"er  hiin  to  be  a  1um.-i'  by  it.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  tenant  for  life  or  at  will  puts  an  end  to  bis  occupa- 
tlolt  bf  hit  evn  aet*  he  will  not  be  entitled  to  the  crops,  as 
no  uneettainty  eaa  exiat  on  hit  part,  which  it  the  point 
upon  which  all  eam«  of  emblementt  rest 

The  paroehial  clergy  anil  llieir  umler-teiiantji,  l>cing  altkj 
tenants  for  lives,  and  iheir  rcprcscntatis  LS,  are  in  like  man 
ner  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of  embUinent!,  by  the 
28th  Henry  VIII.,  ell,  sect.  6  ;  and  under  that  statute 
they  arc  enabled  to  beaueath  by  will  gram  growing  upon 
the  glebe  land,  manurea  and  town  at  their  own  coet ;  but 
for  the  reaaoo  above  mentioned,  a  panon  who  reaignt  his 
Uvii^  it  not  entitled  to  the  cmblementa. 

Pmit  trees  which  cannot  be  pretumed  to  be  planted  in 
contemplation  of  present  profit,  but  rather  of  beiiii:;  perma- 
nently ii-efui  to  a  Miccession  of  tenants,  and  grass  wlacb 
;^ows  of  itself  without  annual  expense  and  labour  on  the  j 
part  of  the  tenant  are  not  includea  within  the  meaning  of 
emblements.  (Godutpfaitt*a  OrpluuCM  LtgKn;  WoodlUrs 
Landlord  and  Tntant.) 

EMBRACERY,  nn  attempt  to  influence  or  corrupt  u 
jur\.  lit  indure  them  lo  favour  one  of  tlie  parties  in  a  rause. 
it  js  puninhL-<l  1>>  fiiu' and  iinprisonnien!.  ^Attai.vt.J  The 
flinji.- of  einbrarery  i--  louipleled  \^bellier  the  jury  on  wiunn 
the  att<'iu[it  IS  madu  s(ive  any  verdiet  or  not,  ur  wtiuther 
the  verdii't  ^iiveii  be  true  or  false. 
SMBRASU&E  (in  Architeotute)  ia  the  indent  of  a 
tBiAiTLBiiBiiVi]  It  MguiM  alio     splay  «f 


AA  an  aplaia  fiuming  the  enbniure.  The  torn  i»  d^ 

rived  ftom  the  Prtneb. 

EMBRASURE  (in  fortifleation)  is  an  oponiti;.;  tuade  m 
an  epaulemoiit  or  parapet  for  the  purpo>e  of  allowing;  a  u'ln 
to  be  tiTL-d  through  it.  Embrasures  are  usuall)  two  teel  wide 
at  the  neck,  or  interior  extremity :  and,  at  the  mouth  or 
exterior  extremity,  tiieir  width  is  equal  to  half  the  thicknesa 
of  the  epaulement,  that  it  about  nine  feeL  Ibe  oheeka  or 
aidaa  art  frequently  fimmMl  vertically  at  the  neck,  that  the 
men  who  serve  the  gum  may  be  esvaied  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ;  but,  beyond  that  part,  each  aide  decUnes  gradually 
from  a  vertical  plane  outwards,  in  order  that  ii  may  be  less 
ii\jured  by  the  firw  of  the  pieee ;  and.  at  the  mouth,  this 
deviation  amounts  to  one  foot.  The  isole  or  lower  surface  of 
liie  embrasure  is  five  feet  below  the  top  of  the  epaulement, 
or  two  feet  six  inches  above  the  platform  un  which  the  gun- 
eairiage  it  placed ;  and  it  is  either  paraUel  or  inclined  to  the 
horiion,  aoeording  to  the  poaition  of  the  fixed  object  against 
which  the  fire  is  lo  Ite  directed. 

Ill  general  the  axis  of  the  enibra.sure  is  perp«ndicular  to 
the  k'ligih  of  the  epuuleiuem,  but  when  theeoiiflned  nature 
of  the  ground  du^  not  permit  the  epaulement  to  have  thu 
required  direction,  the  embrasure  is  necossarily  cut  obliquely, 
in  which  case  the  breadths  above  given  are  still  set  out  par' 
pendicularly  to  the  akia. 

In  permanent  fortilieations  the  sides  of  the  embrasures 
are  generally  reveled  or  lined  with  brickwork ;  but  in  field- 
batteries  the  earth  at  the  sider^  ii>  either  Without  support,  or 
is  kept  up,  about  llm  u^mk,  only  by  gabions  or  fas"ities. 

EMBROCATION  (from  Embroche.  fi^poxq).  a  mois- 
tening, a  term  empk>ycd  to  denote  cennm  external  applica- 
tions which  had  for  their  object  to  soften  and  diiitipate 
twellinga:  in  thia  aanae  they  do  not  diffar  from  fiimcntap 
tiom;  but  tlw  woad  hat  been  extended  beyond  ite  ocigiual 
uii  iTitrit;  ".:id  siyiiiflei  oleaginous  or  spirituinis  compounds, 
\^lllch  may  excite  the  vusruls  of  the  >kiii  lo  increased 
action,  and  pioiluiv  all  the  effects  of  euuiiier-irrilants,  or 
by  their  intiuence  on  the  extremities  of  tbo  nerves  may 
assist  III  resolving  spasm,  and  so  act  as  antispasmodi<-s. 

BMBRUN,  a  ftootier  &rtiess  of  France  ui  ibo  depart* 
ment  of  Hautea  AlpjM,  on  the  nortb-waat  bank  of  the 
Durance,  about  9^3  nilot  in  n  aiiaight  lioeaoutli-aouthreBtt 

of  Paris. 

Embrun  was  knowr  ti  the  Romaus  by  the  name  of 
Bbrodunum,'  Eburodunuiu,  Ut^briduuuin.  or  Kburuuum. 
It  obtained  various  privdoges  from  the  Roman  emperors  ; 
and  in  the  division  which  was  made  of  Gaul  in  the  later 
period  of  the  Roman  domination  was  included  in  the  pro- 
vinoe  of  Alpaa  Maritimm  (the  Maritime  Aln»),  of  wbiisfa  it 
was  one  of  the  chief  towna.  It  became  early  the  aeat  of  a 
H>ho]  r.c;  afterwards  of  an  archbishopric.  The  see  con- 
tinued to  exist  Up  to  the  period  of  the  Freiu-h  revolution. 

The  archbishop  of  Ai.\  suU  takes  the  additional  tale  of 
arcbbisliopof  Embrun.  but  tho  diocese  has  not  been  rosturod. 
Embrun  waa  In  the  middle  ages  the  capital  of  the  district 
of  Embrunois,  in  Dauplkine.  The  town  sufiered  in  the 
religious  wars  of  the  tixteenth  eentury,  and  waa  token  in 
16*J3  by  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

Embrun  is  fortified  and  tolerably  well  built.  Among 
the  inont  ri'inarkable  buildiji^  .li  l  the  former  cathedial,  the 
fuuiidatiua  ui  whieh  is  atR-nbed  U)  Charlemagne,  aud  the 
arcliiepiscupal  palace.  There  is  a  central  house  of  corrcelton, 
the  buildings  of  which  were  formerly  occupied  as,  a  seminary 
for  the  priesthood.  The  population  in  Ib'dl  was  for 
the  town,  or  3062  for  the  wnote  oommone.  The  chief  trade 
oarried  on  it  in  sheep:  there  are  levetBl  tan -yards,  and 
i.tiiu-  hat  inanufacSorieti.  KxcelU'iit  slater  are  tjirrrir  I  i  inr 
Embrun,  and  there  are  orchardsaud  Mueyank  in  ai  ii.  i  he 
IS  at  a  coiisulerable  t  ievatiou  above  the  1>  .11  Ml  the  .sea. 
Embruu  ij>  the  capital  uf  an  arroodisaemeut,  which  had 
in  18.1-J  a  population  of  .1U,82I. 

EMBAYO.  rFamia.1 

BMDXN,  w  SUBDrai,  tk«  ehioT  town  of «  bodisk  » 
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Ihe  north-wesfem  part  of  the  province  of  Aiiridi,  formerly 
East  K  icslaiul,  m  '.ha  kingoom  of  Ih»iio\tr.  Ii  lies  in 
53°  2-2'  N.  lai.  anrl  7"  12'  E.  loiii;.,  a  liiilo  holow  ilu«  efflux 
of  the  Ems  into  the  Dollail,  a  bay  of  the  German  Ocean, 
and  is  connected  with  thnt  river  by  a  canal  about  two  miles 
long,  caU«d  the  ]Mf  Canal,  whiob  was  constructed  at  the 
expenstof  the  town  in  1769,  Emdon  is  surrounded  with 
walls  and  towen.  and  eonsiaU  of  Paldem.  the  old  towu, 
and  two  subnrbs,  whH^li  contain  abcittt  2350  houses  and 
]  ■J,.)Oti  inllablUlnl^.  iif  sviiiin  alM)iii  A'jii  arc  .leu. s.  Ti  lias 
all  ,ht!  appeal anre  ot'  a  Dutcli  town,  and  is  inleriM^ted  b> 
canaK  over  which  ihi;n!  arc  thirty  bridges.  Its  spacious 
townhall,  with  an  old  armour)*  and  library,  is  one  of 
finest  buildings  in  Ea^it  Frieiiland.  There  are  six  churches 
of  wbidi  three  belong  to  the  Dutch  form  of  wonhijp.  one 
to  the  French  Proteatant  one  to  the  Lutheran,  and  one  to 
th<!  Ri)man  Catholic;  there  are  also  a  synagogue  and  Men- 
nunua  chapel,  a  ormnnsium,  schools  of  navigation  and 
design,  elementary  scIkhiIs,  a  richly-endowed  orphan  asy- 
lum, a  castle  and  custom-bouse^  and  societies  of  the  line 
artti  and  national  aittiqtlltiai. 

Kinden  owes  itM  pnnaritjT  to  «  cokmy  of  Dutehmen,  wno 
soughi  refuge  in  it,  and  connranvsated  so  great  an  imptdse 

to  its  coiiinu^roinl  onterpri/.o  that  in  the  year  \r>'y2  tlur  j)o- 
pulation  amauntcd  to  .;o,OOU.  and  owned  upwards  of  600 
vessels.  .\  century  afterwards  viz.,  in  174'',  iho  town  had 
so  much  declined  that  the  population  did  nut  exceed  8Ui)0. 
It  came  into  the  hands  of  Holland  in  1608,  was  made  the 
chief  town  of  the  French  department  of  Ostem  in  1810. 
and  on  the  15th  of  Deeembor.  1815,  was,  with  the  whole 
of  East  Friesiand.  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Han- 
over. It  would  rtvtil  Hamburg  and  Bremen  in  trade  but 
f).'  Ihf  sliuniiwncss  of  its  harbour.  Ii  ba>  botju  a  free  port 
tvcr  since  the  year  l7ol ;  but  the  Delf  canal,  w^ncli  limit's 
liailiour  with  the  town,  and  is  drained  and  t  liMUM-d  by 
means uf  five  inland  canals,  has  ftequently  no  water  in  it,  and 
can  be  entered  at  hii^h  water  only;  and  even  then  it  is  not 
navigable  by  vessels  which  draw  more  than  13  or  U  &ot  of 
water.  AH  ships  of  greater  draught  are  oblieed  to  diseharge 
their  cargoes  in  the  fine  roadstead  railed  Delf,  into  wliich 
the  canal  opens.  Tliore  is  a  irtikshuyi,  or  lowiim  canal, 
about  14  lil  ies  in  loii^rth,  beiween  Emden  and  Aurieh. 

Emden  is  the  chief  commercial  place  in  Hanover;  and 
sbip-building  is  carried  on  to  a  oonsiaerable  exteilt>  As  early 
as  the  year  iwi  it  had  an  African  trading  company,  and  in 
tiie  middle  of  the  last  century  an  East  Infia  company.  The 
herring  fishery  off  Scotland,  which  is  a  source  of  great  profit 
to  the  pl«ce,  is  cai  riyd  on  by  four  companies,  who  send  out  be- 
twcon  lit;y  and  sixty  ships.  This  branch  of  its  fishery  alone  j 
employs  abovo  1 5UU  indi\iduals,  and  produces  annually  from  I 
12,UUU  to  1.1.U00  tons  of  fish.  Emden  has  brandy  'distil- 
leries and  .sawing  and  oil-crushing  mills,  besides  manufac- 
tures of  fustian,  cottons,  stoelungs,  sail-cloth,  cordage, 
needles,  leather,  soap,  tobacco,  &c.  It  has  considerable 
Uade  in  linens,  thread,  grain,  butter,  and  cbctese  (Embder  i 
kaese),  the  last  of  which  is  in  much  repute.  T?i  i«pen 
900  and  loOu  vessels  enter  tht-  port  every  year,  i  lu;  dykes 
and  .sluices,  which  protect  tlip  neighbouring  country  from 
inundatiou,  are  a  cause  of  great  expense  to  the  munici- 
pality; it  is  estimated  that  they  gain  about  two  miles 
square  of  soil  every  fin^  rean  pushing  out  the  embank-  ] 
ments  into  the  Dooart.  Emden  is  the  birthplace  of  Eaek- 
huyscn,  t}-"-  '  rli  brato'l  marine  painter.  Oppesite  the  har- 
bour, in  law  D  illart,  arc  llic  small  remains  oC  the  Island 
of  Ncss'i,  or  Nesscrland.    It  is  1  from  Delf  by  a 

swampy  ami  of  the  Ems,  and  prcvumsly  to  the  inundations  i 
which  overwhelmed  it  between  the  yean  >277  and  1-287, 
formed  a  beautiful  spot  of  about  80  square  miles,  witb  «  i 
town  called  Torum,  i  market-towns,  nomeroiis  villages, ' 
and  several  mona-stcries  and  convents.  All  that  is  left  of  it 
at  the  present  day  is  a  cbun  h  and  five  or  six  houses,  built , 
on  hij,'h  m  >i;nds  of  eurtli,  but  proiecied  by  dams  ao  alight 
that  they  arc  in  iraauaeni  danger  from  the  sea. 

The  bailiwic  of  Emden  has  an  area  of  about  78  square 
miles,  and  contains  1  town,  1  market-village.  Oldersum,  on 
the  Ems.  with  about  820  inhabitants^  4  nUages,  and  3U 
parishes.  The  population  amoimti  to  about  ll,5oio. 

EMERALD.  [Bkryl.] 

F\TK'T?!T.A.    (Zoology.)  [HtPPA-.] 

KMKti.siON  (Astrunomy),  the  reappearance  of  one 
heavenly  body  from  hdiind.  another  amr  an  eclipse  or 
eccuhation.    ' 

EMERSON.  WILLIAM,  aa  andaant  niathwMtiiifaii, 


philbsopher,  and  mechanist,  was  born  at  Hurwwth,  a 
village  about  three  miles  from  Darlmgton,  in  J  une.  1701 
he  d  ed  May  juth.  USS.  Ht  his  tmlivo  placs^  agod  nearly 
eigtuy-une  years. 

His  father,  Dudley  Emerson,  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  it 
said  10  have  been  a  tolerable  proficient  in  the  mathematics 
tdt  that  time:  this  circumstanee  furnished  bis  son  with 
ample  means  of  cultivating  bis  taste  for  the  same  ■dcnw, 
both  by  means  of  a  good  mathematical  library  which  bis 
failicr  possessed,  and  the  i:o<.d  mathematical  tuition  which 
he  received  in  his  either  )eitrs.  A  young  clcri'yman,  then 
curate  uf  H  anvoith,  also  lodged  in  his  fuilu  i  's  bouse,  and 
from  hull  tie  receive  1  all  requisite  aMUStance  in  the  study 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  euMici,  in  which  ha  beBsiBa 
well  versed. 

Af^  the  death  of  hii  ftther,  Emerson  attempted  to 

continue  the  school,  which  however  he  soon  rclinr|u»8hcd ; 
but  whether  it  arose  from  the  impeti;osity  of  his  temper 
w  hich  rendered  luin  unfit  for  such  an  wcupation,  ur  tiiat 
a  small  competence  left  hnn  by  his  father  (he  bcnng  an 
only  child)  rendered  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  tu 
ineiease  his  ineome^  cannot  be  ascertained.  He  devoted 
his  long  life  to  writinir  a  series  of  mathematical  works, 
which,  expppt  those  of  Simpson,  were,  till  a  comparatively 
recent  liine,  tiie  very  be-t  in  our  liuiguage.  He  also  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  difTerent  mallumatical  periinlicals  dt 
his  time.  thoui;li  almost  always  undvr  some  fanciful  name, 
as  Merones,  PniloHuentimecanalgegeomastrulongu,  &c 

Ml .  Emerson  was  in  person  rather  short,  but  strong  and 
well-formed,  with  an  open  honest  eountenanee  and  ruddy 
complexion.  A  nortratt  of  him,  by  Sykes,  was  painted  and 
engraved  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life ;  but  it  is  not  often  to 
be  met  with,  as  only  a  few  copies  of  it  were  circulated.  His 
healili  was  ^nerally  excellent  till  near  the  Intter  part  of 
his  life,  w  hen  lie  became  a  great  sufferer  from  the  stone. 

Emerson  was  in  many  respects  a  very  eccentric  person, 
fancifully  coarse  in  hia  drc^s,  and  uncourteous  in  his  con- 
versation. He  was,  nevertheless,  when  in  his  happier 
moods,  a  ddiriitfiil  companion,  and  his  diteouisa  foil  of 
instnirtion,  deep  tbougnt,  and  tiariling  originali^  of 

o])nuon. 

All  his  books  were  published  in  London;  and  it  was  his 
invariable  practice  to  walk  to  town  and  shut  himself  up  in 
some  obscure  lodging  to  devote  himself  sedulously  to  the 
correction  of  the  suoeeesive  sheets  of  his  works  with  a  care 
never  exceecfed  even  by  Hamilton  or  Graden;  and  oer- 
(aiidy,  of  all  the  mailicm.»iical  works  th-it  have  ever  l>een 
published,  tlio.se  of  liraersoii  are  the  freest  from  errata. 

Emerson  was  inariicd,  but  had  no  children.  He  amuse<l 
himself  wait  fiahing,  a  diversion  to  which  he  was  much 
attached,  and  would  frequently  stand  up  to  Ins  middle  in 
the  water  for  bouts  together  when  he  found  it  gave  him  a 
better  position  for  the  use  of  his  fly  or  his  angle.  He  waa 
an  excellent  practical  medianic,  and  of  moat  of  the  ma- 
chines daserined  in  his  work  on  mechanics  be  had  made 
\ cry  good  models.  The  spinnini;-«heel  delineated  in  that 
work  was  the  one  on  which  Ins  w  ile  emploNLNl  her  leisure 
hours.  Ho  had  also  a  very  profound  knowledge  of  the 
musical  scales,  both  antient  and  modern,  although  he  was 
but  a  poor  performer:  atill  he  was  dextrous  m  the  repair  of 
m  usical  inBtrunieuts,  and  waa  BSMialb  employed  to  tune  tlw 
harpsichords  and  clean  the  cloeks  throughout  the  district 
in  which  he  resided. 

The  bold  and  frank  manner  in  which  Emerson  spoke  jn 
all  subjei  ;s  has  led  some  persons  to  aftirm  that  he  was  a 
sceptic  in  religion.  Of  this  however  lliere  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence;  but  it  apiears  to  have  arisen  from 
the  insinuationB  of  his  scientiflc  opponents,  who  thua 
attempted  to  crush  his  reputation  with  the  world,  and 
thereby  weaki'ii  his  autboiify  in  matiers  connected  with 
science — a  euuise  too  often  adapted  in  our  own  day  by 
those  who  contend  for  Mt  t.n\  rather  than  tmtb.  Emcr><in 
was  through  a  long  life  universally  accounted  a  man  uf 
integrity;  but  his  honesty  often  led  to  dogmatism,  and  lus 
indignation  at  error  to  an  expression  of  feeling  that  gave 
his  controversial  writmgs  an  air  of  ungracious  severity. 

A  considerable  number  of  Emerson's  processes  are 
marked  with  peculiar  elegance  and  considerable  powers  of 
iriiention:  slill  theii-  is  a]>parent  in  all  of  iheni  a  \%-ant  of 
that  power  of  i^eueruUsttliuu  which  distingiitsiies  llie  high- 
est order  of  minds.  His  Method  of  Increments  is  (he 
most  orig^al  of  his  works;  and  his  Doctrine  of  Fluxions 
kpoiiifatlMiiiostdi^gBiit.  Hia  Mechanics  is  the  irork  by 
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which  he  is  most  i;enerally  known,  a  circumstance  prufaably 
owioff  to  1(8  coDUiininL:  (li>sc-n|Uiouii  oi  »u  many  of  tlie  more 
MmT and  useful  machines  but  it  is  a  work  singularly 
cfiid*  and  iU-dUgMted,  and  noi  law  a^tgulariy  incomjikte 
in  evan  tha  aDimdation  of  the  most  important  phnciplu^  uf 
mechanical  science. 

The  following  i«  a  list  of  his  works,  all  in  8vo..  except  his 
Mechanics  and  Ineramanla  in  dlOb,  and  hit  Navigation  in 

1.  Doetrinaaf  FlnxionB.    l.  Projection  of  the  Sphere, 

Ortluigrapliie,  SlaraofEiaptiio^  and  Onomonic.  3.  The 
Blamcmto  of  Trifoncmelty.    4.  PrinHptes  of  Mechanics. 

3.  A  Treatise  mi  N;ivij,riti(jii.  6.  A  I'r  .riM'  -i  Aruhinelic. 
7.  A  Tri-alisc  ou  Geomeiry.  b.  A  iriatisi;  on  Al  »'l>r;i. 
9.  The  Mclhotl  of  Incremenis.  10.  Arithmetic  of  Infiiiitics, 
ami  the  Conic  Sections,  with  other  curve  lines.  11.  Ele- 
naataof  Optics  ami  Perspective.  12.  Astronomy.  13.  Me- 
chanic^ wilh  Centhnatal  and  Centrifugal  Forces.  14.  Ita- 
thematieal  Prindplaa  of  Ge<^raphv.  Navigation,  and 
Dialling.  15.  Commentary  on  the-  rrinotpiai  iritll  a  De- 
fence of  Newton.    16.  Misoellauies. 

EMERY.  rCouuNnuM.l 

E'MESA.  [Syria.) 

E'META,  a  vegetable  alkali  obtained  from  ipecacuanha 
root,  in  which  the  poweia  of  that  madieine  roside.  In  ordar 
to  prepare  it,  th«  root  is  radtusad  to  fowder,  and  then  tivatad 
with  sulphurie  gsiher  to  separate  a  Kitty  substance,  and 
afterwards  with  boiling  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solutions, 
wiieri  evaporated,  leave  si  bitii-r  brown  extract,  which  con- 
iixinn  eiuuta  combined  with  gallic  at-id.  This  is  to  Ite  rodia- 
aolvcd  in  water,  and  boiled  with  an  excess  of  magnesia, 
which  decomposes  the  aallate  of  ometa;  the  magnesian 
rrucipitate  is  to  be  washra  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  tlian 
Miled  in  alcohol.  Tbe  onata  diaaolved  in  the  alcohol  is 
leparated  by  evaporation ;  but  as  it  is  oolourad,  it  is  recom- 
bined  with  an  acid,  and  after  b*.in>;  ile<  nloured  by  animal 
charcoal,  it  is  to  be  again  pre<-i])itatL-<l  l)_v  in.ignei^ia. 

F.ineta,  when  pure,  is  while,  puherulcnt,  and  uucrvs- 
tmliaable;  its  taste  is  rather  bitter,  and  it  melts  at  104" 
Fahrenheit,  and  afterwanL  (leconipoMa  at  a  tamperature 
balow  212°.  It  suflbfa  no  obaage  by  axpoanre  to  tho  air; 
it  is  slightly  soluUa  In  eold  water,  but  raadity  dimolvad  by 
alcohol ;  the  solution  reiitores  the  blue  colour  of  litmus 
paper  which  has  been  rcUd«iied  :  it  is  precipitated  by  tinc- 
ture ot"  ^alls :  acidi  are  but  imperfectly  saturated  by  it,  and 
it  yieltk  wuh  ihetu  uncrystallisablo  salu,  which  have  been 
hut  little  examined. 

in  tlM  data  of  half  a  gtain  it  is  statad  to  aot  asapcwnrfttl 
anatic^  and  in  latnar  dmaa  ita  affoeta  aaa  Mitraniely  violant 
It  ia  aempoaed  of— 

Hydrogen  .  .  7*77 
Carbon  ,       ,  64*47 

Oxygen  •      •  22*95 

Aaoia    «  «  4*M» 

9>'89 

EMETICS  OiurutA,  etnftica)  are  substances  which  in- 
fluence tho  stomach  in  a  peculiar  manner,  so  as  to  invert 
Its  action  and  cau>>e  vomiting;  and  this  effect  is  produced 
without  reference  to  the  i)uaMti(y  of  matter  intnKluoed  into 
that  organ  or  into  the  cin  ul  ition.  Tins  definition  is*  in- 
tended to  exclude,  on  tbe  one  hand,  the  mere  inversion  of 
the  stomach  by  the  introduction  of  food  or  drink,  either  in 
iaordinata  quantity,  or  of  too  atimulating  a  qualiqp ;  and,  on 
dm  other,  to  connriae  thoaa  means  of  raoain;  romiting  by 
thei^  direct  intruauction  into  tho  circulation  by  injection 
info  n  vein.  The  action  of  emetics  iiui«,t  be  viewed  in  two 
sta^-es.  the  primary  and  secundarv.  The  primary  effects  of 
emetics  are  limited  to  the  emptying  of  tne  stomach,  com- 
pvaiaing,  during  tha  aet  of  vomiting,  the  gall-bladder  and 
paneneaa.  and  asciiiar  lo  aontraeiion  tlie  muscular  pariataa 
of  thaahdoman  and  thorax,  as  the  machinery  by  which  tha 
proccsji  of  vomiting  is  chiefly  acc<pmpbshed.  We  shall  here 
brietly  trace  the  ubMouii  pha>nuineiia  of  this  prucebs, 
without  attempting  to  account  fur  their  occurrence 

Soon  after  a  quantity  of  an  emetic  substance  or  solution 
(such  as  ipecacuanha  or  emetic  tartar)  has  been  received 
into  tha  stomach,  a  feeling  of  anxiaty  is  azpaiieneed  in  the 
cfripaatram,  a  ^anaral  unaaainen  taman  nausea  is  felt, 
which  prograsntaly  baeomas  greater,  till  it  ends  in  the 
forcible  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  tho  stomach.  This 
u^nei?  a  suecussion  to  the  whole  frame,  ovcrv  purl  of  whicli 
e3^rience«  more  or  less  uf  a  vibratory  motion.  The  coc- 
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dition  of  the  system  is  considerably  different  prior  to  and 
dohng  the  act  of  vomiting.  In  tb«  ptaliminary  stage,  iHm 
oonntenance  is  pale  and  collapaad;  tha  pulse  is  amall, 
continatadp  inagulai^  but  auick  mora  genaraily  than  alow ; 
chilUneai  it  fUt,  and  a  cola  perspiration  may  oeaa  firora  the 
surface,  all  which  symptoms  dis^ippear  when  the  expulsive 
movement  takes  place.  Then  the  face  appears  Hushed ; 
the  pulse  becomes  quicker,  fuller,  and  stronger,  and  rarely 
subsidefi  till  some  time  after  all  vomiting  ms  oaased.  If, 
after  a  brief  interval,  tha  expulsive  action  ha  not  ranowad, 
a  stale  of  languor  auacaads,  with  tendency  (0  ata^  and 
generally  a  oonsiderahte  How  of  warm  per^pint1«w 

Such  are  tlie  efTects  of  an  emetir,  w  iu-n  driven  in  a  <Toee 
sufficient  to  produce  voniiiin^;:  hut,  if  i,'^i\en  in  a  smaller 
(juanlilv,  and  repeated  at  inler\aU.  it  will  iiu-rcly  i  reulo  a 
state  of  nausea,  durin;:  which  the  appetite  is  lowered,  aud 
arterial  action  ia  murJh  diminiabad,  whilo  tha  Amotion  af 
abaorptioo  ia  roosad  to  grant  aetivi^. 

The  semndary  atraela  of  amatiea  depend  upon  tha  ano* 

russion  of  the  fraiiie,  the  equalization  of  the  circulation, 
the  increased  secretion  frum  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach,  and  also  of  the  duodenum  as  well  B8  thalitrar 
and  pancreas,  and  frequently  from  the  skin. 

The  secondary  effects  of  nauseating  dosaaara  diminiahad 
arterial  action  aind  augmented  absorptioa. 

Wa  ahall  now  atata  a  few  of  the  morbid  conditlana  to 
which  these  agents  aia  Miitad,  and  a  few  of  those  fer  lAidi 
they  are  unfit. 

Ill  lever.  Wliatexer  opiaions  may  be  cntertiiiried  re- 
ypectiug  the  nature  and  origin  of  fever,  there  can  be  no 
question  but  that  the  santriiifcrous  system  powerfully  feels 
and  shows  disturbance,  and  m  no  point  more  conspicuously 
than  in  the  eapillariaa.  These  become  the  scat  of  tlioaa 
morbid  actions,  to  eoontaraet  «hich  is  the  chief  aim  of  thtf 
early  treatment.  By  these  vessels,  too,  am  executed  the 
functions  of  secretion,  depoMtion  of  the  nutrient  m:iterial, 
exhalation,  and,  in  some  degree,  the  e%'olution  of  aiumal 
heat.  The  consequences  of  aerani,'e<l  action  of  the  caiui- 
laries  are— diminished  or  vitiated  secret  luu,  susjiended  nu- 
trition, altered  exhalation,  and  the  annual  heat  augmented 
or  diminiahad,  or  unequally  diffused.  But  while  tho  dia- 
aaaed  imprawlon  is  oonflned  to  the  general  dreulation, 
which  it  always  is  for  s^imc  time  (varying  in  different  cauics 
and  constitutionsy,  the  series  of  morbid  actions  may  bo 
arrested  by  venesection,  jmrgatives,  or  more  certainly  by 
an  emetic.  Thu»  should  be  administer«;:d  at  sks,  early  a  |ieriod 
of  the  disease  as  possible ;  but  even  should  it  fail  in  cutting 
short  the  febrile  movement,  still  it  clears  the  stomach,  and 
flta  it  to  tottin  whatevar  may  aubiaquenily  be  had  recoutaa 
to  in  order  to  moderate  or  rei^ulate  the  ftilura  condition  of 
the  system.  Emeitcs  invariably  render  the  disease  milder, 
owna'  •  the  ^ri'uter  freedom  of  tbe  secretions  which  fol- 
lows tbeiruae  ;  and  they  may  be  advantageously  repeated 
even  in  the  more  advanced  siaire,  frequeinly  iiulucini;  sleep 
and  a  moiat  state  of  the  skin.  They  may  be  employed  in 
epidemic,  typhua,  eommon  fever,  and  exanihematous  fevcrSf 
especially  maailai^  aearlat  fevar.  and  amall-nox.  For  tha 
slight  f^rite  aflbeliona  of  ehfldran,  ganeraUy  eaosed  hy 
something  ofTeiidin^  the  stomach,  nothing  is  so  well  suited 
or  so  etlicacious  as  u  getille  eiuetic.  In  bilious  levers 
emetics  are  required. especially  at  the  beguiniuj,'.  In  inter- 
mittent fevers,  if  given  before  the  paroxysm,  they  early 
bring  on  the  sweating  stage,  thus  eoncentratiog  tbe  &t  into 
a  abort  nenod.  Their  tendency  to  produoe  perai^ion 
often  rendara  them  oieftit  in  rhoumatie  ferara.  In  eommon 
inttammatioti  of  the  thro;it,  and  still  more  ao  in  croup, 
emetics  are  of  decide<l  utility.  In  common  catairh  they 
frequently  shorten  Uie  disease ;  and  in  the  sufr..cative 
catarrh  and  catarrh  of  old  age,  emetics  mechanically  un- 
load the  lung^,  and  render  the  re.spiration  freer.  Dr. 
Jamea  Chirk  and  Dr.  Carswell  even  think  thai  they  can 
diilod^  tohareolar  matter  from  the  lungs  in  the  aadf 
stages  of  oounumption.  (See  Clark  on  Coiuumption.)  ■ 

Few  agents  are  more  useftil  in  hooping-cou>th  than 
emetics;  and  in  many  cases  of  indi^jesiion,  especially  if  ac- 
companied with  sick  iieadacbe  or  hypochondriasis,  emetics 
give  effectual  relief 

Emetics  are  very  impnmer  where  there  is  a  disposition 
to  apoplexy,  or  tendency  of  bluud  to  tha  head,  or  where  the 
patient  is  liable  to  bmmanhage  from  aay«l^,  or  is  subject 
to  hernia.   They  are  also  to  oe  avoided  during  pregnancy. 

EMIGRATION,  may  be  defined  to  be  a  inan'^  h  a  .  inp 
his  native  country  with  all  bis  prooerty  to  settle  penna- 
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omtly  in  uiotfaflr.  Bmigr&tion  is  ilitnita*  iMoaBwrily  im- 

Slied  in  th*  wocd  ootooiiaititin,  and  it  it  bf  tfae  Mim  of  our 
efinitiou  eawly  disting^uished  from  a  llMfe*t  iBBqmcwy 
absenoe  from  his  native  country  and  from  tin*  kind  of  wk* 

sence  siu'ciully  called  abMOteei»m. 

Though  a  inati  inav  be  properly  called  an  emigrant  who 
leaves  Great  Bniam  or  Ireland,  for  iiistaticu,  aud  Msilles  in 
Franco  or  Gonnany  or  elitewbore  in  Eun^  the  term 
hu  in  nuakm  tunes  coom  lo  htm  a  mor*  nMrioied  and 
MitieularwnM.  the  tarn  caimnt  we  gwMinUj  nn- 
oeiatand  one  wlw  Imnm  tn  old  mnd  thickly  peoplod  oountry 
to  settle  in  a  country  where  theie  is  abundance  of  land  that 
has  ne\er  been  cultivattd  before,  and  where  the  naii\c 
populfthun  IS  thinly  scadere  l,  liikI  the  foreii^n  settlers 
are  yet  either  few  compared  willt  the  surface,  or  none  at 
■IL  Hie  eountriet  to  which  emigration  ia  mainly  directed 
•C  proaonl  etn  the  Britiih  poMMiotti  in  North  America 
the  United  States  of  North  AnNrioe,  and  the  great  island 
of  Australia  vi-ith  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

An  emigrant  tu  anv  of  theste  remote  countries  must  be 
oitlicr  H  caintaUsl  or  a  labourer,  or  he  may  combine  in  him- 
self both  oondiiiuU!) ;  but  even  a  mere  labourer  cannot  eiat- 
grate  without  some  capital,  though  the  amount  may  be 
only  enough  to  oonvey  him  to  the  epot  where  hi»  lalwur 
ana  ikiU  will  be  in  demand.  It  wae  long  a  iwevalent  notion 
among  nations,  or  perhaps  we  may  rauier  say  with  those 
poi^^essed  of  power  at  (he  head  of  natiumi  (who  have  gene- 
ral!) bti  11  sluwor  m  learning  any  sreat  practical  n  i 'li  than 
the  maiw  of  th«  people,  whuse>unaerstanding  is  bharpcncd 
by  a  nearer  view  of  their  own  interest),  that  emigration 
Mould  be  diaoottraged  or  prevented,  as  lending  to  weaken 
a  nation.  The  elqection,  we  believe,  was  generally  founded 
nther  on  a  notion  that  the  nation  lost  bjr  its  duninished 
population,  than  that  it  enffend  from  the  abatraction  of 
capiial.  As  to  tht;  matter  of  ptipi  l  iiim  ,  liDwever,  some 
obs<Mver,-*  even  then  could  not  fail  lu  ;i:ia>iik,  that  emigra- 
tion dul  not  seem  to  duuiiUhh  the  population,  but  that  on  the 
contrary  It  seemed  to  be  soua  fuUoweU  by  an  mcrease.  This 
was  obem'ed  with  mpeet  to  Portugal  at  the  time  vhen  she 
was  extending  her  eonquesta  and  ooioniea.  and  is  a  ftuM  con- 
flrmed  by  more  reeent  expertenee^  the  expUnatkm  of  wfaic  h 
presents  no  ditficulty.  Tlic  abstraction  of  capital,  skill,  and 
industry  nu(,'lil  seem,  and  indeed  is  primarily,  so  much  ^oo.l 
taken  frmn  the  m  ili' ^  i  itunlry  ;  but  inasmuch  as  (he  emi- 
grants retain  in  their  new  settlements,  through  liie  OMxlium 
of  commeraial  exchange  wliirh  daily  becoming  more  rapid 
and  eeqr»  a  connexion  with  the  parent  Hate*  it  majr  be 
and  often  it  the  ftet,  that  they  ultimately  coniributo  more 
to  the  wealth  of  the  mother  country  when  in  the  new 
settlements  than  they  could  have  done  at  home.  Many  of 
those,  for  example,  who  settle  in  the  westerti  States  of 
America  or  in  Canada  with  no  capital  beyond  their  hands, 
by  their  industry  become  the  posseaaors  of  a  well-cultivated 
piece  of  land,  and  ultimately  consume  more  of  the  products 
of  British  industry,  for  \xhich  they  must  give  SOOMtlung  in 
exchange,  tlaui  if  they  bad  remained  in  their  natiTe  ouuntry. 
And  as,  in  order  that  emigration  to  new  countries  may  be 
a  surreNsful  undertakiiiir  to  those  who  emigrate,  and  ulti- 
mately advantageous  to  tiie  mother  country,  there  must  he 
an  emi)(7«tion  boili  of  capitalists  ;iiid  hibouiers,  it  would 
to  follow  that  a  stati-,  if  it  consult  the  baipineas  of  it& 
should  place  no  unpchnients  to  the  emigration 
either  of  eanitalista  of  all  kimU  or  of  labourers  or  artinna 
of  kino,  but  should  on  the  eontrary  give  leaaonable 
iarilities.  The  objections  that  havclx.>eii  made  and  the  legis- 
lative obstacles  iJiat  once  existed  to  the  exp.irtaiion  of  luimer- 
ous  articles  fiom  this  country,  and  still  exist  witb  n.'ference 
to  Mime  descriptions  of  machinery  ( fur  instance  >,  are  Ibundud 
on  a  total  misoonceptioa  of  the  state  and  condition  of  newly 
wtlled  oountries,  is  to  thoii  canohilttjBa  ftf  nmnu&ctures, 
and  on  an  absurd  notion  that  the  exportation  of  anyihing 
can  be  pre%'ented  whenever  the  demand  for  it  is  suflicieiiily 
great  to  (Mver  the  risk  of  evading  an  absurd  enactment. 
.Contraband. J 

If  a  slate  llieu  should  be  wise  enough  not  to  diewourage 
emigration,  it  may  be  asked,  should  tt  aid  and  direct  it  ? 

there 
one 


flo  far  as  a  state  should  aid  and  direct  emigiatioa,  I 
wast  be  two  distinct  objects  kept  in  view  by  the  state; 


OHiat  be  to  benefit  the  parent  country,  the  other  to  benefit 
^Miae  who  emigrate.  On  the  contrary,  as  tit  the  individual 
■who  einigiates,  whether  ho  emicfrates  under  li-  |  rolwtion 
and  direcu^^f  the  government  or  not,  hu  suie  object  is  of 


One  cannot  well  conceive  why  a  state,  or  auy  section  or 
part  of  a  nation,  Aonld  make  any  conthbulisB  or  raise  any 
flwd  Sot  tkm  porpoee  of  eiding  eaaigntini,  exoapt  it  ha 
with  the  view  of  bectertng  the  condition  uimm*  who  f«ninrt 

find  employment  at  home,  and  at  the  same  time  adopting 
some  syslematir  plan  for  improviufj  the  condition  of  thosr 
wno  are  left  beliin  1  et  any  system  of  emigration  thus 
conducted  by  goverumeut,  or  by  societies  or  by  the  inha- 
bitanu  of  particular  disthetSt  would  m  its  primary  ob- 
jeel,  relief  lo  the  eoiigtaiitt^  unless  a  eomqwnding  saeunt 
of  espttal  »houId  be  taken  out  of  the  country  by  other  emi* 
grant"?  whn  might  settle  in  the  same  (dace  to  whuh  the 
emiL'iriiit  l  iboiiiers  were  sent.  To  effect  such  an  adju«t- 
meni  Im  iwv  i;  <  .i.[i,;al  and  lal>our.  not  only  should  Imth 
these  elements  of  wealth  in  due  proportion  be  tran<i)>orti«d 
to  the  new  country,  but  such  pruponioo  should,  for  some 
time  at  lees^  he  maintained  by  the  body  which  aUj^ahntends 
such  system  of  emigmtiita;  an  arrangement  whieb  seenka 
impracticable,  except  bgr  ssme  stmh  pmnrisioiia  ss  sn  han- 
inafker  mentioned. 

It  is  ftirlher  to  be  obser%e<l  that,  as  no  pi  rs  nir  an  over 
succeed  as  emigrants  who  aie  oot  soher,  intelligent,  and 
industrious,  and  as  such  alone  are  oonsequenily  fit  people 
to  go  to  a  new  country,  such  alone  should  be  sent  out  by  a 
stateoraiecieiy,  if  it  interferes  in  the  matter  of  emigration. 
But  if  a  large  number  of  the  most  industrious  labour^rt 
should  emigrate  fW>m  a  given  district,  and  leave  behind 
them  the  wortl  L  s  ui  1  idle,  though  the  emi{<rants  might 
belter  their  condition  and  improve  the  scttleineiu  ol  which 
they  go  to  form  a  part,  the  mother  country  would  be  no 
freiner  by  this  change.  We  are  not  indioad  to  eonsider 
that  any  advanlsgai  at  aU  commensurate  to  the  SKpensek 
would  result  from  ai^  emigiatieai  tnsievet  extensive^  from 
distrieu  where  there  is  a  svpsrahnndsnt  and  pauperized,  or 
a  paiiperizeil  and  not  supeiabundant  population.  If  the 
idle,  the  ignorant,  and  the  vicious,  were  cxporiefi  wliolesale, 
they  would  only  die  a  tew  years  sooner  in  the  land  of  their 
new  settlement^  without  oonferiing  auy  benefit  on  it,  anc; 
those  of  the  same  kind  vtkn  mn  leA  behind  would  hardly 
be  moiesuscepuhle  of  ionrovement  for  the  absenoe  of  any 
part  of  their  nnmbets  whiA  did  not  amount  to  pretty  nearly 
the  whole  number;  wlule  the  indu-irious.  n'ul  fi  e  .[iicUr 
({eiil,  w  ho,  by  the  ^-uppusilion,  remain  at  Ikjiiu-  and  are  v.  d- 
Ung  to  latiour  whenever  it  is  in  their  power,  would  hardly 
denve  luiy  benefit  by  this  removal  uf  tlie  bad  from  among 
them,  at  all  commensurate  to  the  amount  of  capital  which 
must  be  expended  on  such  wholesale  uxporiationa.  Be»idei^ 
as  already  observed,  unlem  a  proper  su|iply  of  emigrant 
capitalists  can  be  secured,  all  general  plans  tor  the  etniLrm 
tion  of  labourers  can  only  le:^  to  disappoinimeut  aud  star 
vation.  Any  plan  therefore  \vh;cli  shall  have  for  its  object 
the  amelioration  of  a  population  sunk  in  ignorance  or  de- 
based by  pauperism,  must  be  one  of  an  internal  character, 
one  which  must  gradually  and  on  certain  fixed  principiea 
aim  at  removing  the  evils  which  exist  in  the  social  system. 
Emigration  must  be  lef^  to  the  frt^e  choice  of  individii.il>, 
and  mu!»t  be  recommended  to  tiie  y<iuii»(.  the  sober,  and 
industrious  solely  on  the  grounds  of  ulfenn^'  to  iheiu  .< 
reasonable  prospect  of  bettering  tiieir  oondiUon  iu  a  new 
countr)'. 

The  disadvantages  of  emuration  however,  when  then 
is  no  plan,  no  oonMlling  or  ureeling  powei^  ate  obvious. 
Bmigrants  often  go  to  a  new  country  witfaont  any  definite  or 
dear  notion  of  w&t  they  are  going  to.  Dissatisfied  or  un- 
happy at  home.  inuiKiiiaiion  piotui^s  to  them  a  remote  and 
unknown  country  as  an  wtylum  from  all  the  evils  of  life:  or 
i(  iliey  h:<ve  any  distinct  i<lea  of  the  new  kind  ol  existence 
which  they  are  going  to  adopt,  they  often  un<lerrute  the 
difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  orficm  a  61m  estimate  of 
their  ontteafMbiUttBS  to  meet  thsm.  It  is  m»  wonder  then 
that  SB  many,  on  Isading  in  Uie  New  World,  are  etertled  at 
tlie  obstacles  which  then  stare  them  in  the  faee.  and  shiii 
their  cvi»  to  the  real  advantages,  such  as  ihoy  are,  which 
a  foriiie  unoccnpisd  sofl pitosnts  ton  faaidworklBg  imli» 
trious  man. 

We  have  stated  that  any  system  of  emigmtion  ftr 
faonreis  without  a  eonmpending  emigmtien  of  capitaliMs 
would  be  fruiOsm;  it  is  also  obvious  that  if  eepiialists  only 

were  lo  emigrate  without  being  able  to  ftecure  a  sni  pl>  of 
laUiur.  the  result  would  be  equally  unrortvinaie.  A..d  fur- 
ther. It  is  clear  that  any  sy  > m  M.i^rution  of  labcuivrs  lo 
Canada  or  the  United  States  oould  produce  no  { 


e  no  good  efie^ 
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ftnd  cannot  Ik-  checked,  and  the  emigrntion  of  capitalists 
to  the  same  countnes  u  now  equally  beyond  control  or  di- 
rection. 

It  seems  that  considcnUioos  lika  thMahaVt  MDsntlj  led 
to  tlie  formation  of  a  siiumb  of  MftiitnitiOQ  vhieh  it  ori|^al 
in  its  detigB.  We  allude  to  the  South  Australian  Colony, 
the  flnt  Annual  Report  of  the  C«immis8ion«n  for  which  was 
ordered  to  bt-  prmti-d  In  tln>  Hmi>e  ut  C'om^^oIl^^,  Jbtli  July. 
1838.  To  atiopt  lUa  Ut)|$uat/t'  ol  ihw  Report,  '  the  distin- 
giii»hing  and  cardinal  principlt.s  of  th«;  colony  of  South 
AiiatnUia  are,  that  oil  public  lands  shall  be  sold,  and  that 
dMppoeMdt  «t  the  sale  shall  be  employed  in  eonvejrii^ 
labourers  to  the  colony.'  Further:  '  it  is  essential  to  the 
prasperitr  of  a  new  colony  in  which  there  are  neither  slaves 
nor  ci  TIM  ts,  that  there  should  be  a  constant  supply  of  fre« 
labijurcnt  willmg  lo  be  employed  for  wages.  No  productive 
industry  worthy  of  the  name  can  be  undertaken,  unless 
several  bands  ean  b*  put  on  tlw  mum  work  at  the  same 
tiiM ;  mi.  if  tlioro  bo  not.  in  a  eolonf  in  which  the  com- 
ptthorj  Mrriow  of  itavn  «f  eonviota  cannot  be  obtained,  a 
eomtant  supply  of  labour  Ibr  hire,  no  extensiTe  fkrm  can  be 
rii!tiv:ilt'<l,  rin  '  i'^  >  md  i-oiiiinuous  work  can  be  carriL-d  on. 
aiiU  lUti  eapiuil  iin]Mirt«cl  iiiutit  pensb  for  want  of  hnnd?  to 
render  it  reproductive.' 

It  is  also  the  object  of  the  CDmnnsiOBers  to  prevent  the 
labomors,  for  some  time  after  Ihair  arrival  in  the  colony, 
flrom  'pmoliaslnB  land.  It  is  prapoMd  to  oflaot  this  by  fix* 
ing  the  priee  <^  land  sufficiently  bi^h  to  prevent  the  la- 
bourer from  heinp  templed  too  soon  to  exchange  that 
curidituM)  which  h  fur  tlie  tiiue  the  most  profiiat)le  both  to 
hinwlt  and  the  (tody  of  eroti^ranto  Ibr  tha  apforantly 
bitf  her  cbaiaetor  of  a  land-owner. 

It  itjiHrtljriviBarked  in  tlie  lU'purt  that  thoTCaah  of  luch 
tireinatuN  purabaMa  'noidd  bo  alike  dirastrons  to  tbo 
capitalist  and  to  the  labourer :  aa  tbo  supply  of  labotir  ftr 
hire  beinii  thus  diminished,  improvements  re<iiiirln'r  ilio 
co-optrulion  of  many  hands  would  be  suspended,  aiul  t  apiial 
would  Ma^ite  and  perish  for  want  of  me«n<  to  u><l'  it  ;  and 
the  labouring  population  becuming  separated  upon  small 
patdtaaof  Innd,  each  family  would  be  obliged  to  poilbrra 
evot^  tr^odes  of  work  tot  thomiselves ;  and  tbo  abaeiMe  of 
•11  division  of  emplo)'ment  and  combination  of  labour  would 
so  reduce  the  eltlcnry  of  their  industry,  thai  iii!*tead  of 
advancing  in  wealth  imd  civilizatujii,  they  would  fid!  hrick 
tti  n  >emi-hHrbarous  state.'  Sii<  h  a  result  has  already  hi>en 
witnessed  in  numerouis  new  »eti lenient.^,  and  such  a  result 
must  inevilftbljr follow  the  dispersion  of  small  capitalista  and 
laboaien  who  •nm  to  be  bnd-taoldera  over  a  lam  uoeut- 
tivftt^  aoHboe.  however  rieb  it  may  naturally  be.  The 
practical  problem  which  the Ojinmis^^  n  r^  have  underlaken 
to  solve  is  not  without  its  diflieultie.s.  ami  lime  alone  can 
show  how  far  they  wilt  sncc-eed.  In  the  mean  time  we 
recommend  to  the  reader  the  perusal  of  the  Fint  Report, 
together  with  the  other  pnblieotions  tbst  have  appeared 
on  thbiateroftting  suigoctt 

We  hnow  no  teeent  pobHeation  whieh  is  better  adapted 
lo  a  correct  notion  of  the  kind  of  difficuliies  which  an 
emigrant  has  to  meet,  even  under  circumstances  not  the 
nj  ^l  unfavourable,  than  a  little  wrk  entitled  the  '  Back- 
wwids  of  Canada,' published  under  the  superinicndente  of 
the  S'.eiety  far  tljc  Diffusion  of  U-seful  Knowledge 

The  number  of  persons  who,  according  lo  the  Custom 
House  accounts,  have  emigrated  fVom  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  British  colonies  in  North  America,  the  United  States,  the 
Capeof  Good  Hope,  and  the  British  settlements  in  Atutralia, 
b  each  fsar  fWmt  182V  to  183fl,  has  been  as  Mows:— 


Tile  above  statement  isi  almost  nocesiiarily  defective, 
because  many  persons  proceed  from  the  United  Kiuf* 
dom  as  cmisranta  on  board  vessels  vUeh  are  not  whoUjr  ' 
devoted  to  the  eonveyanee  of jpassengnes,  and  of  whom  no 
loeord  is  kept  at  the  Custom  House.  The  fbUowing  stato- 
menl.  giving  the  number  of  emigrants  who  landed  at 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  at  New  York,  and  in  New  South 
Wales,  u)  each  Near  from  to  Ih.'fj,  l^  4'oui|)iled  from 

returns  made  by  tiie  tinvernmeul  aj;entj»,  and  is  piuUaUiy 
correct  as  regards  th  jm-  iiart.'cular  places,  which  are  the 
principal  points  to  which  t«e  tide  of  eotignUion  fiom  this 
country  is  eentiniially  tending: — 
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The  countries  from  which  the  emigrants  have  prooeedud 
w],o  landed  at  Queheo  and  Ifontioal,  as  aialad  ihoMb 

were— 
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The  arrivals  at  Now  York  in  the  tm  yenrs  from  1829  to 
1832.  sin(  o  which  thao  this  informotioa  his  not  been 

afforded,  wok 
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A  Inr^'o  yiropiirtion  of  Emjli'-h  emitrranls  who  land  at 
New  York  have  nu  inteiitioi  af  remaining  in  the  United 
States,  but  take  that  route  in  nrelbronce  to  the  Saint  Law^ 
ronoe,  the  navintion  of  whien  is  tedious  and  dangerous* 
and  proceed  to  iTppor  Canada;  it  is  not  possible  bowever 
to  >tate  preeisely  their  ultimate  destination.  Tlio  distribu- 
tion ofiiiuise  emi'.;raii!ft  who  landed  at  Quebec  and  Mont- 
real during  tbo  las:  three  year.-;  is  givon  bjr-tho  Sieikt  filT 
emigration  in  Canada  as  fullowa — : 
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The  cmignmti  who  arrived  «t  Quebee  and  Montreal 


in 


«ad»  of  tho  yaais  188$  and  1BS8 
•ax,  fte,  aa  nllom:— 
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The  parocbial  emigrants  in  1836  were  sent  from  Hamp- 
•hire,  Wiltshire,  Norfolk,  and  Kent. 
Tba  fbUowiog  list  of  RaporU  may  be  uaefiil.— 
Report  (h)iD  Select  Commftfee  on  EniUrration  from  the 

Unitcfl  Kingdom,  182f'-  Three  Reports  from  same  Cim- 
milffi',  l^iii-2'.  R<»porl  tu  Colonial  IX^pnrlmeut  by  Col. 
Co<-kt)um,  on  llie  KuUji'ct  of  Kmi^'i-ation,  January.  1S27. 
Rcporu  tVom  CotaniiH.sioiH>r»  for  Eniii^ration  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  1832.  Annual  Rc]io:ts  from  die  Afont  Ibr 
Smieration  in  Canada,  1833  to  1836. 

EMlR^AIrOMRAH,  or  more  eorreetly  emlr-al-omarH, 
i.  e.  ♦  the  prince  of  princes'  or  '  chief  of  chie&,*  ia  the  de- 
signation of  an  office  under  the  caliphat,  endowed  with 
:il!ni>8t  unlimited  authority,  which  wa*  created  in  the  ye;ir 
of  ihc  Hegira  324  (a.d.  9.35),  became  hareditary  in  the  \eiir 
.irJS  (A.D.  944),  and  continued  till  near  the  middle  of  the 
following  century.  The  disturbed  stale  of  the  empire,  in 
which  the  governors  of  the  provincea  frequently  broke  their 
allegiance  to  the  aoTCieign.  indueed  the  ealiph  Al-Radhj, 
who  had  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  382  of  the 
He^ira  (a4>.  934),  to  seek  for  stronger  aid  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs  than  (he  previously  existinfi^  otlice  of 
a  viztcr,  or  prime  minister,  was  able  to  aiford  :  and  with  ihis 
view  he  sent  for  one  of  the  refractory  va»&»ls,  Mohammed 
hen  Rdyok.  the  governor  ef  Waaet.  invited  him  to  come  to 
JfyaAaA,  appointed  hhn  «omaiander-in>ebief  of  the  army, 
and  entnnted  to  him  the  auperintendenee  of  all  hn  doaii> 
nions,  rnnf' -riT  L;  i  i  m  him  nt  the  same  time  the  title  of 
emir  aUiuiara,  aiu!  directing  his  name  to  be  inserted  in  the 
public  prayers  in  the  ni u  <|m  -  throughout  the  emprw,  next 
to  that  of  the  caliph  hiiu»eir.  The  vizier  Ebn  Moklah, 
known  as  the  reputed  inrentor  of  the  Neskhi  character,  or 
Arabio  eunent  band,  was  dismissed,  and  sevecely  punished 
Ibr  an  attempt  to  recover  his  station.  Mohammed  ben 
Rjyek  him»olf  appointed  a  vizier  in  the  Pwson  of  Fadbl 
ben  Jaafar,  the  governor  of  E(^t  and  Syria.  Not  two 
years  elapsed  afior  the  elevation  of  Mohammed  hen  Rayek, 
before  ho  was  obliged  (o  yiftld  his  place  to  the  Turk  Yab- 
kam  (called  by  .Mmlfeda.  Bahkam  i,  a  freed  .slave,  who  had 
raised  himbelf  into  oower,  and  had  been  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Ahwflz  by  Mohammed  ben  Rdj'ek  Thin  post  he 
had  been  obliged  to  relinquish  on  aooount  of  the  rising 
power  of  the  nuides  f Bawnihides)  in  I'ersia ;  he  had  in 
con^eipienco  taken  possession  iifW:i--Pt,  and  now  inarehed 
to  H;\g(hifl,  and  forced  the  caliph  to  subinii  to  dicialiun, 
Mi:hRiiinii-d  hen  Ruyok  quilted  the  caj  i  il,  I  ut  soon  re- 
turned With  an  army,  when  a  contc^it  followeu.  wliicb  termi- 
nated in  his  behlK  appointed  governor  of  Harran,  Roha 
(Edeaaa),  Kinnaaniii  and  Awlsiro.  and  subseauenily  of 
nearly  li»  whole  of  Syria.  Bahkam  femainea  enm»al' 
omai^  till  his  death,  which  took  place  shortly  after  the 
accession  of  Mottaki  billah  to  the  caliphat  (a.  Heg.  330. 
A.D.941):  he  was,  accord  nil,'  to  some,  killed  hy  theC'urds  on 
a  hunting  excursion ;  according  to  others,  lie  was  a^isassi- 
natod  by  order  of  Mottaki,  whom  his  ario^'ant  heh  iviour 
had  exasperated  against  him  Abdallah  al-B andi,  governor 
uf  Basra,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  po^-e--,  Inin-eU 
of  the  oflice  of  em}r-al-oma(&.  iCurleldo,  another  Turkish 
chief,  who  succeeded  him,  held  the  ofllee  during  eighty 
days,  at  the  expiiation  of  which  Moliainmcd  ben  Rilyek 
rct'irned  from  Syna  to  Bagdad,  titok  Kurtekin  prisoner, 
and  was  re-appointed  emtr-al-omarii  by  the  cahph.  But 
after  a  very  short  time  Mohnramed  was  assassinated  by  ibe 
ortfor  of  Naser-ed-daulah,  ilie  governor  of  Mosul,  who  suc- 
eeeded  him  during  a  period  of  three  months.  In  A.  Uee. 
SSI  lk.t*.  942),  Mottalci  appointed  Tttxftn  emtrxal-emanL 
In  the  ensuing  year  the  rali]  h  i]iiitted  Bagdad,  and  lied 
towards  Mosid  in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  with 
TAzQn:  the  latter  followt^d  him,  as  the  calipli  had  offered 
terms  for  a  reconciliation;  but  when  they  had  met, 
Tdilla  ordairad  both  the  9fm  «f  tha  ealiph  to  bo  pwc  out. 


led  him  bwAc  to  Bagdad,  and  com  polled  him  to  reaim 
the  throne  in  fitvoor  of  Mostakfi  billah.    In  a  Heg. 

334  (A.D.  945)  TQsdn  <lie<l.  and  the  Turkish  pu  u !  ,  at 
Bagdad  chos*©  Zairat,  son  of  Shfrxltd,  as  his  8U(  <  *..s.-«>i-,  m 
which  capacity  he  was  confirmed  by  the  caliph  Mostakfi. 
But  before  the  end  of  the  year  Moezz-ed-daul  h.  the  Buide 
(Bawaihide)  prince  of  Aiiwaz,  entered  BakcdaJ  at  Uio  head 
of  an  army;  Zairak  and  the  Turkish  guards  fled  i4>  Moaol. 
and  the  ealiph  created  MoSn^-daulah  hia  MatrHd-omaiC 
Of  this  appointment  he  had  hmu  rcitson  to  repent ;  for  Moezz- 
ed-daulan  dethroned  him.  and  made  Al-Moti  hlUh  caliph 
in  his  stead.  "The  caliplial,*  obser%es  Abulfeda,  'which  was 
conferred  upon  Moli-hllaii,  was  divested  of  nearly  eveiy 
prerogative  of  sovereignty :  the  officers  of  Moeu-ed-daukh 
ruled  throughout  Irai^  uad  to  the  caliph  nothing  waa  left 
but  what  Hoen-ed-danlah  oat  of  hia  own  ftee  will  eoneeded 
to  him.'  The  authority  of  Moezz-ed-daulah  wais  for  a  time 
contested  by  Naser-ed-daulah  of  Mosul  ;  but  in  a.  lieg. 
:!3'  (  a.u.  948)  Moezz-ed-daulah  took  Mosul,  and  Ins  oppo- 
nent tliid  to  Nisibis.  Moezz-ed-daulah  now  continued  un- 
disturbed in  the  possession  of  his  higli  authority  till  his 
death,  which  took  ploce  a.  Heg.  3&6  (AJk  966).  How  great 
his  power  wag  cannot  perhaps  be  better  ahiiwn  than  by 
mentioning  the  fact,  that  he  was  the  first  Mohammedan 
prince  who  sold  an  appointment  of  judge  (for  200,U00 
dirhems),  and  that  in  a  Sunnitc  country  he,  a  Siiiite,  di- 
rected a  public  mourning  in  memory  of  ihe  death  of  llio 
cahph  Hossam  [Ati  hkn  Am  talhb].  He  was  succeeded 
by  ills  sun  Bakhtiar  Azz-ed-dauiah,  an  indolent  and  volup- 
tuous prince,  lictwcon  whom  and  the  chiefs  of  the  TurluMI 
body-guard,  Sebuktekin  and  AAekin,  frequent  dissensions 
and  at  last  open  hostilities  took  place.  Bakhtiar  was  obliged 

(I  it  Bagdad,  and  to  apply  for  assistance  to  li  ^  i>(n 
AiUd  ed -daulali.  The  laiter  conducted  him  back  i>.  the 
capital,  but  induced  him  to  re>-ign  his  office,  which  he 
himself  assumed,  tiU  compelled  by  hi;  father  Rokn-ed- 
daulah  4o  restore  it  to  Bakhtiar.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Sebuktekin.  Moati-lillah  had.  in  a.  Heg.  363  (aa  973X 
abdicated  the  ealiphat  in  fiivor  of  IVyi-liOah  his  son. 
In  A.  Heg.  366  (a.d.  9/6),  Roku-ed-daulah  i1  <  1,  an  l  .\.lad- 
ed-daulahf  who  succeeded  him  as  sovereign  ol  i'ji  sjj^  i'ruijer, 
Arjan  and  Kerman,  now  fur  tint  seroml  tune  }>re\ailea  on 
Bakhitar  to  surrender  to  kim  his  po«t  as  uuiir-al-omar^:  a 
war  followed,  in  which  Bakhtiar  waa  taken  prisoner  and 
executed.  Bardas,  a  rabel  govenior  under  the  Greek  em- 
pire, anpliod  to  Adad-ed^ulah  ftv  support;  to  prevent 
which  Nicephorus  was  sent  twice  as  ambassador  from  the 
court  of  Constantinople  to  that  of  the  emir.  Adad-cd-daulah 
remained  enitr  al-oinara  till  his  death,  A.  Heg.  372  (a.d. 
982)  He  encouraged  literature  and  science,  and  was  him- 
self an  accomplished  poet.  He  restored  and  embellished 
the  pnnc'ipat  towns  of  the  empire,  which  had  been  damaged 
during  the  civil  wars:  at  Bagdad  be  erected  an  hospital ;  am* 
in  Persia  Pmper  he  inohmm  the  river  Qynia  Phua>  Emirj 
with  extensive  dykei.  After  his  deeth.  his  son  Samsam- 
od  daulali  was  chosen  emir;  but  in  \.  Heg.  376  (a.D.  'J>t<\ 
his  brother  Shurf-ed  daulah  forced  the  caliph  to  confer  t!ial 
dignity  upon  him,  and  Satnsam  o<l  <huilah  was  blinded. 
Shari-'tid-daulah  died  a.  Ueg.  379  (a-o.  989-990),  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Behfi  od-daulah,  who  remaiMd 
emtr-al-omard  till  bis  death ;  but  waa  obUflsd  to  make  ooll- 
eesaiona  to  the  Turkish  body  guarib,  and  thaieby  dimi- 
nished his  power.  He  induced  the  caliph  Tayi  lillah  to 
resign  in  favor  of  Kadcr-biUab,  a.  Heg.  ial  ia-d.  yni). 
BehS-ed-daulah  was,  in  a.  Heg.  -lu.l  (a.d.  1012)  followed  by 

sun  Soltan-ed-daulah,  who  was  compelled  by  a  military 
insurrection,  in  a.  Heg.  411  (a.o.  1020),  toajipomt  hiafam^ 
thor  Mushrif-cd-daulah  commander-in-chief  of  the  anny. 
by  whom  he  was  subsequently  deprived  of  his  office.  Soltan- 
ed-daulah  died  in  a.  Ueg.  415  (ajk  1024);  Mushrif-ed- 
daulah  in  the  Allowing  vcar.  After  an  inter>-al  of  twu 
years,  during  which  Bagtfad  seems  to  have  suffered  much 
fVoni  the  insolence  of  the  Turkish  guard-,  .leliil-ed-daulah. 
another  son  of  Behu  fd-daulah,  was  invited  by  the  army  to 
cume  frum  Ba.sra  to  the  capital ;  and  the  caliph  oonflrmed 
his  election  as  emir  al-omar^  During  his  adminiatntioB 
the  caliph  Kader-billah  died.  a.  Heg.  422  (ajk  1031). 
after  a  nominal  reign  of  forty-one  lunar  years,  and  waa  Ibl- 
lo«ed  by  his  son  Kfiyitn-hi-amr-allah.  Tlie  latter,  instead 
of  seeking  an  intimato  union  wuh  Julal -eil-davdah,  whom 
he  considered  to  be  of  little  intluencc,  made  a  treaty  w  ilh 
another  Buide  priocob  Firdz  Abii-IUle^fir  of  Shiras.  In- 
aunaetioQB  at  Bagdad*  ami  fmdaloiy  iocnniona  «f  heada 
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of  wandering  Arabs  became  more  and  more  frequent;  and 
the  autbtinty  of  both  the  caliph  and  the  emir-al-oraara.  who 
Wie  moreover  often  of  differeot  opmiuns,  »««med  to  be  at 
•a  end.  WhaoJeUU-ed-itoiiiah  died, a.  Hag.  4360^1043), 
PMs  AM-KIIenjtr  was  eleeted  eiiih>al-eamL  Dturing 
his  adtninutration  the  power  of  the  Arabian  empire  began 
to  yield  to  the  conquest  of  the  Soljuks,  who  had  uken  poa- 
se-iMon  of  Jorjari.  Tiiljaristaii,  Khovurezm,  and  ihe  P<;rsian 
Irak,  and  were  advaoctng  towards  Bagdad.  Uc  died  on  an 
expedition  into  Kerman  against  Bahram,  the  gosernur  of 
diat  previnMi,  who  bed  broken  bis  allegiuice  to  the  court 
ef  Bagdad.   Hia  aon  Malek-er-Rahtm  sueeeeded  in  aup- 

{n-vsing  th»  revolt  in  Kerman;  but  in  the  mean  time 
ogrul  Bek,  the  sovorcitfii  nf  the  Seljuks,  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Isfahan,  ami  i  I  -Mansion  which  had  broken  out 
between  the  caliph  und  Ba.ta.siri,  tba  governor  of  Irak,  ren- 
dered the  conquest  of  that  province  and  of  the  capital  itself 
•  metier  of  little  ditficulty  for  the  Seljuka.  In  a.  Heg.  447 
(A.i».  1V5S),  Togrul  Bek  entered  Bagdad.  Malek-er-Rah!m 
abdicated  his  oflice,  and  rctnainea  as  •  pnaoner  in  the 
hands  of  Togrul,  who  thus  put  an  end  to  the  dominions  of 
the  Bunle  emTr-ul-omarAs. 

(Urobrcil,  >  'ommentaHo  «Thibrn.i  hifitoriam  E^nirorum  al 
Omrah  ex  AbuJifeda,  G<.iiiii^'eii,  is  Hi.  4tu. ;  Wilki-n,  Mir- 
kfionrf  *  Getchiehie  der  SuUane  au>t  ciem  (ieac/Uec/Ue  Bujrh, 
Berlin.  |K35.  4to.)  ' 

£MLY,  a  biabop**  aae  in  the  eeeleaiaatical  pcovinoe  of 
Cashel  in  Ireland.  The  chapter  oonsista  of  dean,  precentor, 

ehaiicelli)r,  arcluloaoDn,  and  four  prebendaries.  This  dio- 
crsc  lie>  m  the  counties  of  Tippenvry  and  luiuerick,  and 
cont.niiis  forty-tw.i  paribhe>,  constiiuiing  seventeen  benefic«H 
It*  extent  is  about  forty-one  English  wile*  by  lifte«n.  In 
1792  there  weie  in  Emly  diocese  thir^-ihw  churches  of 
the  ^ataUlahmMiit:  in  1834  the  nambem  wafs^  churches  ef 
the  eateblishment,  eleven ;  other  places  of  wonfaip  in  con* 
nexion  therewith,  four;  Roman  C'aiholic  chapels, thirty-one. 
In  the  same  year  the  total  population  was  98,363,  of  whom 
there  were  I.:-!'')  members  oC  ihe  esiat)li>hed  church  :  97,115 
members  of  the  church  of  Rome;  one  Presbyterian;  and 
one  etbar  Protestant  diaaenie( :  being  in  the  proportion  of 
ittUier  moie  than  nine^-eigbt  Roman  Catholics  to  one  Pro- 
testant of  vhaterer  denommattan.  In  the  same  year  there 
were  in  this  diocese  seventy-four  sdioola.  educating  4835 
younsr  persons,  boin^  in  the  proportion  of  4fii  per  cent  of 
the  entire  jiopulation  iiinier  daily  instruction;  in  which  re- 
spect Eiuly.  siittxlti  lost  but  ouu  aiuung  the  thirty-two  dio- 
ceses of  Ireland,  being  only  suporiur  in  ednicaliWMil  link  to 
tlie  diocese  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe. 

The  see  of  Emly  waa  fimnoed  by  Saint  Ailbe,  who  died 
in  the  year  587.  It  was  united  to  the  atchiepisoopal  see  of 
Cashel  in  I56it,  which  union  still  auhaiBta.  [Cashkl.] 

(Beaufiirl's  Memoir  q^a  Hop  iffinHmd ;  ntfttammtanf 

EMM.WUKi.  COLLEGE,  Cambridge,  wa.s  founded  in 
1584,  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  on  the  site  of  the  monastery 
af  the  Black  Friai  !>.  which  he  had  purchased  of  a  Mr.  Sher- 
wood. The  original  foundation  waa  only  fx  a  master,  three 
fellows,  and  four  scholars.  There  are  now  twelve,  which  are 
callerl  foundation  fellowships,  besides  one  founded  bv  Mr. 
Gillinghum,  iho  holder  of  which  receives  a  dividend 
anting  from  a  distinct  estate,  but  is  in  must  other  respects 
on  an  equality  with  the  fuundaiion  fellows.  These  feliow- 
ahipa  aw  open  to  all  counties,  but  there  cannot  be  more 
than  one  feUow  of  ibo  Hune  county  at  the  same  time ;  and 
no  cam  can  be  a  candidate  till  be  nas  taken  the  degree  of 
If.A.,  or  is  at  least  B.A.  of  the  third  year.  He  roust  b« 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  have  been  six  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  university.  The  four  senior  follows  are  obliged 
to  take  priests'  orders.  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie,  some  time  lord 
mayor  of  London,  a  conteraporar}'  of  the  founder,  gave  lands 
for  the  support  of  two  fellows,  dnttinct  from  those  of  the 
ibundation.  ThSM  Mlows  have  no  vQie  in  college  affairs, 
nor  ha%'e  ther  any  claim  to  college  livings:  candidates  for 
these  feltowsniiM  must  have  taken  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and 
must  be  related  to  the  foumier,  or  have  received  their  edu- 
cation at  Market  Bo.,worth  School.  Therf!  are  likewisie  tour 
gchohitships  ot"  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie's  foundation,  subject  to 
<he  same  restrictions.  The  foundation  scholarships  of  Em- 
manual  College  are  open  to  Entrlishmcn  of  all  counties,  but 
tbfltn  cannot  be  men  than  uirae  acholanof  the  same 
wantf  at  tha  sana  tina.  The  adwlaia  loceiTa  npwatds  of 
lif.  par  annum  in  addition  to  tbairaaUj  payment  of  7«.  6d 


during  residanoe.  Besides  these  there  an  many  scholar- 
ships and  exhibitions,  founded  by  various  benefkctora,  to 
be  given  to  the  candidates  most  distinguished  for  learning 
and  exemplaiy  eonduet  Among  the  pdncipal  ate  ftva  by 
Dr.  Thorpe  of  i4l,  per  annum,  with  a  prBAnuoe^  owteris  pa> 
ribus,  to  Ihe  aona  of  orthodox  clergymen ;  one  by  Mr.  Hub- 
bard <^  18/.  per  annum  to  the  best  of  Dr.  Thorpe's  scholars ; 
ten  by  Mr.  Ash  of  10/.  per  annum ;  four  by  j^Vrchdeacon 
J ohnson  of  24/.  per  annum,  with  a  preference  to  candidates 
from  Oakham  and  Uppingham  schools;  one  by  Dr.  Smitii 
of  lit/,  per  annum,  with  a  preference  to  Durham  and  New^ 
castle  aehoob;  two  by  Mr.  Richards  of  12/.  per  annun^ 
with  a  wofefanee  to  Chrisit's  Hospital ;  one  by  Sir  Busiek 
Harwood  of  lOt  per  annum,  with  a  preference  to  a  medical 
student;  and  two  by  Lady  Roinney  of  12/.  per  annum  each. 
Various  annual  prixes  are  giwn  in  this  culleu;e :  amongst 
them,  plate  to  the  amount  of  1 2l.  to  the  best  jiroficient 
among  the  oommencmg  bachelors  ot  arts.  The  number  of 
members  of  this  society  upon  the  college  boards,  according 
to  the  University  Oalendar  of  1837,  ia  284.  There  an 
eighteen  benefloes  in  the  patronage  of  the  Boeiety.  To  one 
of  these,  the  rector)'  of  Twyfonl  in  Hants,  the  college  no- 
minates, and  the  heirs  of  Carew  Mildmay,  R«q,.  present :  to 
two  others,  WaUinj;ton  rectory  in  Herts,  and  F res-ing  eld- 
cum  Withersdale  vicarage  in  Sufi'olk,  the  roaster  Honunaies, 
and  (he  society  pr.  iienis:  to  two  other  livings  a  Dixie  fel- 
low is  to  be  preseuted  alternately  with  one  on  the  founda- 
tion. A  copy  of  the  statutes  of  Emmanuel  College  is  pro* 
served  ainon;;  ihe  SloaneMru'ii  i-npis  inlhe Britisli  Museum, 
No  173'.).  Aniony  the  eiuiucnl  jiersons  who  have  been 
members  of  Emmamiel  Cidloj^e,  were  Bishop  Hall,  Matthew 
Poole,  author  of  the  '  Synopsis  Criticorum,'  J oshua Barnes, 
Dr.  Wallis  the  mathematician.  Sir  William  Tenplak  An 
4bony  Blackwall.  and  Dr.  Richard  Fanner,  the  «omnMn> 
tator  upon  Khakspeare,  who  waa  maatar  of  this  college. 
(Lysons  .\f<ifrfia  Brit. — Camhrid^pshUtt  p.  118;  CoH^ 
bridsc  Vnivrrstly  CideniUir  fhr  1837.) 

EMMERICH;  or  EMRK^H.  a  town  on  the  lefl  hank  of 
the  Rhine,  with  a  good  harbour,  in  51°  5U'  N.  lat.  and 
6°  13'  E.  long.  It  lies  in  the  circle  of  Rees,  in  the  northern 
cxtremi^of  the  county  or  administrative  circle  of  Dinsel* 
dorf,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  close  to  the  frontiers  of  Holland. 
It  was  formerly  in  the  Hanscatic  league.  There  are  4 
churches,  2  Roman  Catholic  and  2  Protestant,  a  Mennouite 

place  of  worship,  a  v.w       izynmasium.an  ecelesia-tical  seini- 

uarv,  '2  orphan  asylums.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  walls 
and  ditches.  In  1765  the  population  was  3491  ;  in  1817. 
4412;  and  in  1 83 1 ,  5569.  There  are  manufkctiues  of  wool- 
lens, stockings,  hats,  galloons,  soap,  oil,  &c.,  beai^  tan- 
neriiMk  wax-bleaching  grounda,  ana  a  public  salt  fiteteiT. 

EM M lUS  UBBO.  was  bom  at  Gntha,  in  Eaat  FHesland. 
in  the  year  15-17.  His  father  was  a  clergvman  of  the  Lu- 
theran communion.  Emraius  studied  at  firemen,  Rostock, 
and  lastly  at  Geneva,  where  he  became  intiuiale  wiih  Beea. 
lie  afterwards  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  in  1589 
wa$  madis  rector  of  the  school  of  Norden.  in  East  Friesland. 
la  ia»4  he  was  appoinlad  to  the  chair  of  history  and  the 
Greek  languagu  m  the  College  of  Groningen.  and  when 
the  University  of  Grvininircn  was  insfitutiKl  in  1014  Em- 
inms  was  made  rector  of  the  same.  He  wa.s  decjily 
.iiKiiii  l  with  cla.ssical  learnmf;,  and  he  excelled  in  the 
knowledge  of  hiMory,  antient  and  mod(>rn.  Among  his  his- 
torical works,  the  most  important  is  the  'Vetus  Gnada 
illustrata,'  3  vols.,  Leyden,  1626.  The  first  volume  con- 
sists of  a  deaeription  of  antient  Greeee,  including  the 
islands;  the  tMcond  contains  a  history  of  that  country ;  and 
the  thii^  which  is  the  most  elaborate  and  interesting,  gives 
an  account  of  the  )iolitical  institutions  and  social  manners 
of  the  various  Greek  statm;  namely,  of  Athens,  Sparta, 
Creta,  Argus,  Tliebes,  Connth,  Svrncuse,  Coicyra.  Samos, 
Chios,  Rhodes,  Achaia,  ./litolia,  Masisdia  in  Ga.d,  Lucri  in 
Italy,  aivl  Lycia  in  Asia.  The  author  has  also  introduced 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  Carthaginian  rapuhlio.  The  appendix 
contains  an  account  of  the  decline  and  fell  of  three  of  the 
:ibove  states,  Athens,  Carthage,  and  Sparta.  EmniiKs  frive? 
a  lung  iui  ot  antient  authors  from  \Oiom  he  dcri>ed  bis 
information.  The  work  is  alto'^eiher  tiseful,  and  \vas  still 
more  so  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  when  good  works  on 
classical  learning  were  moTB  acarcc  than  they  are  at  present. 
The  other  works  of  Emmius  ate,  8. '  Opus  Chrondogicum.' 
oraGenwal  ChiotHriopy,  M,  1619;  3.  •Rerum  Friaiearau 
Htatoria.  Igoitia  origina  nsqnaod  ann.  1  M^JUevden,  IMS.- 
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It  U  a  good  blHtory  of  Fnesland.  the  author'^  native  \ 
©ountry,  to  which  i»  added  '  De  Frii  orum  Republiiu  Coui- 
meiitariuft,'  publislied  kwfure  a«parml«iy  »t  Kmbd«*n, 
4. '  De  Agra  Frisis  inter  AcMsutn  et  Limeiiin  Huroinm ;' 
$.  *  Httiohft  noiih  Tempoiia.'  GnoiDgaD.  IfH,  Enuniw 
Vbbo  died  in  I6S9.  in  bis  78tb  ]i«w.  At  Ih*  time  of  hk 
deaiii  be  wa«  busy  writiiii;  a  tii>tor)-  of  Philip  of  Ma(<cdonui, 
the  father  of  Alexiindcr  ihi;  Great,  which  be  intended  a»  a 
warning  tu  the  it-pubh  •  of  the  United  Provimes  against 
Ut«  d«»i!;ns  and  intrigues  of  their  emniioa.  He  liad  wntteo 
U  ftr  w  the  fifteenth  JTMr  of  Pbilip^i  IMgV.  Einmiua  waa 
•M|utinuid  wiUi*  and  •nHreentsd  by,  inMt  of  ibe  laamad 
men  of  his  tnm.  such  aa  Pe  Tfaou,  Gruter,  Gotnar  the 
iheilof^ian,  Ptrtlius,  and  others.  He  Wiu*  e>|>«oinlly  a ' 
lavounle  >vil!i  Wilham  Loui>,  ot  Nassau,  ttie  (governor  of 
Frietiland  and  (J-DDingon.  (Klriyu-rr  Uhborits  Emmii, 
Hittoriarum  et  Grtrea  hngvee  in  Acmiemia  Qramngenn 
PrqfeKforis  tjmwte  Reetoru  frimi,  Groningas  1628.) 

SMPALEMENT.  an  ohwlet*  nama  of  tha  Manun  of  a 
llowar. 

EMPANNEL.  thewritinK  and  entering  the  names  of  a 
inry  on  a  parchment  schedule  or  roll  of  paper  by  the  aheriflT, 
which  be  NUiiiinijiU"i  in  nppcar  fur  iIil-  p<.'rforiuaiice  of 
such  public  serMce  as  juruw  are  employed  in.  [Pankl.] 

EMPE'IXXJLES,  a  native  of  Agripentum  in  Sicily,  who 
flourished  nbout  b.c.  4dO:  ba  waa  diatinguiabed  not  only  aa 
a  philosopher,  but  also  fbr  hb  Imovlodgo  of  natoral  bistory 
and  madkuia.  and  h-^  a  {Kipt  and  Mteanan.  It  is  generally 
bo1iev«d  that  be  ]H  rish<:d  in  th«  erator  of  Mount  ^Etna. 
The  ^!llry  t]ial  he  thrww  himself  into  it  in  order  that  b) 
disappeoiui^  Muddenh  and  without  a  traa'«.  he  iniL;ht  Mia 
blish  his  cluiiii  tu  divinity,  and  the  charge  uf  arrogance 
foandtfd  upon  that  prcicnsiun.  teems  to  have  reatod  on  a 
nlaeoiioaptioti  of  his  doctrine  that  the  human  MNil  (and 
oontequanily  bis  own)  is  divine  and  inunortal. 

Hta  toasters  in  philuouuhy  are  variously  given.  By  some, 
like  the  Eleata*  generally,  be  is  called  a  I'ytliagorean.  in 
consequence  uf  a  resemblano«  bf  doctritif  m  a  ft  w 
tial  piimt>  Hut  pnin  i pies  of  his  tlicDrv  evidently  show 
that  he  buioii^x  tr.  <hi'  Eivatic  school,  though  the  statement 
wbicb  makeii  im  1  nicipla  of  Pbwwnidsa  wsto  apprently 
upon  no  other  Ibundation  iban  a  oonparison  of  tlieir  sy*> 
terns;  a%  in  like  manner,  theooininon  emfdoyment  of  the 
mechanical  phyuulogy  has  ]e«l  to  an  opiuioa  that  be  wtm  a 
lioarcr  uf  \m  contemporary  Anaxat(oraa. 

Hi-  tau^iit  that  ODj^iiially  All  \»a>  one: — God,  eternal 
and  at  rust :  a  s)>hei'e  and  a  uitxturu  {apatftos,  fuyfia) — 
without  a  vacuum — in  which  the  elements  of  things  were 
held  to(;other  in  undbittngtti4babl«  oonfitaioD  by  knre  (fiXicj 
—the  primal  force  wbiob  nnilM  like  to  unlike.  In  a  por- 
tion of  thia  wbole,  bovcw,  or,  as  he  expwaiee  it>  in  the 
member*  of  tbe  Deity,  strife  (mIkoc)— the  fbrce  which  binds 
like  til  like— prevailed  and  ^;a\e  to  the  elemt  .i  ■  iidency 
til  !HS(  araii'  tliemselveh,  w  bt.i«by  they  first  became  pereepti- 
dIu  as  su>  h,  althoui^h  iImi  iiepara lion  was  not  so  complete, 
but  tlkut  each  contained  portwiu  of  the  others.  Hence 
arose  the  multiplicity  of  things :  by  the  vivifyini;  counter- 
aetion  of  love  onanie  life  was  produced,  nut  bowemr  ao 
perfect  and  so  ftill  of  dej>ign  as  it  now  appears ;  bat  at  llrM 
single  limbs,  then  irrej,'utar  i-r.mbinatiuns.  Id!  uUinialely 
they  received  their  present  a<ljusi(aents  and  pi-rfectioti. 
But  as  lliu  lb:ii'>  ot  li'\e  and  hale  are  constantly  acting 
upon  each  utber  fi^r  priKluetjoo  or  desirtietton,  tiie  preMnt 
condition  of  things  lannui  persist  lur  ever,  and  the  world 
wbich,  p(0|i6il>v  i»  not  tbe  All,  hut  only  tbe  ordenad  part  of 
it,  will  again  be  laduoed  to  a  chaotie  unity,  out  of  whieh  a 
new  system  will  be  formed,  and  so  on  for  ever. 

There  iH  no  real  destruction  of  artvthinc^.  un.v  a  change 
of  comhin.itii.n>.  It  must  tje  rei  in  Ki  [  that  the  )iriinal 
forces,  lovy  and  hale,  must  nut  be  supported  U>  be  exlriuai* 
cally  impressed  upon  mutter;  on  the  contrary,  while  strife 
is  inherent  in  tiui  elements  separately,  love  is  in  tbe  mass 
of  thin^a-Htay»  more,  i»  one  wiib  it — God.  Of  tbe  elements 
(wbicb  ba  seams  to  bave  been  tbe  first  to  exhibit  aa  four 
distinct  species  of  matter),  fire,  aa  the  rarest  and  most 
powerful,  he  !if !  1  !n-  ihe  chief,  and  <  unsefjuently  the  soul 
of  all  !i«ntient  and  intellectual  beings  which  issue  fivm  the 
ceiiit  al  (ire,  or  soul  of  the  world.  The  Mud  migrates  Uirou|^h 
aiuiiial  and  vegetable  bodies  in  atonement  for  some  guilt 
r<Jinmitted  in  its  unembudied  suto  when  it  is  a  dflsmon  :  of 
which  be  anppoasd  tbat  an  inAntte  number  eziaied.  The 
I  of  tha  dnon  whstt  in  a  iMWan  body  i«  tka  blnod. 


I  lie  ubiectti  of  kiiuw 
edge.    1ji  iliu  iiui'ure 


Qoseiy  eonneeted  with  bis  view  ol 
ledgo  was  bis  theory  of  human  know 

separation  of  tbe  elements  it  is  only  the  pri^^loiuuiant  one 
that  Iba  sent4a  ran  apprehend,  and  oonscquuuUy,  although 
man  aan  knav  all  tbe  cleasettis  of  tba  whole  singly^  ha  is 
unable  to  see  dwm  in  their  perihet  nitity  abeieiu  eonsiats 

tbeir  truth  Empedi^cles  therefore  rejwfs  ihe  te^tinlcJn^  oi 
the  senses,  and  maintains  that  pure  intelit^'t  aluiic  ca.ii 
arrive  at  i.  knowledge  of  the  truth,  l  hts  ib  the  uitnbutu  uf 
the  Deity,  for  man  caunui  overlook  the  w«>rk  ol  love  in  all 
its  extent ;  and  tbe  true  unity  is  only  open  to  itself.  Hencu 
he  was  led  to  dialingiiish  batwaan  tlie  world,  as  proeaatad 
to  our  senses  (lie^  aMiiidcb  ttd  ite  type  tbe  intallaatual 

world  [clxffiof  vofjrdc). 

Ills  explanation  of  iho  cognitive  faculty,  whuh  rested 
u|K)n  the  a>ssumptiou  that '  like  can  only  be  knuwn  b\  like,' 
IS  drawn  naturally  enough  fi!<om  his  phy<iical  view.  Man  i^ 
capable  of  know  iiig  out  ward  thini^H,  since  he  is,  like  them, 
(MMnnosed  of  the  n>ur  elements,  and  of  the  two  &atm  love 
and  nata ;  and  it  is  especially  by  the  presenee  of  love  within 
him  tbat  be  is  able  to  arrive  at  an  intellectual  knowledge  of 
the  whole,  however  imperfect  and  inferior  to  tbe  divine. 

The  Fragments  of  Kin))ed(x  les  weie  puIili^hed  with  a 
eommentar)'  by  Fr.  \V.  biurz,  Leiptig,  i»Ui*,  hvu. ;  see  also 
Smpedoclis  and  Parmeiiidis  Fmffmenta,  ex  Cod.  Taur. 
JiihI.  rettiluta  et  illiutrata,  ah  A.  Peyron,  Lips.  IHUi,  tiVO. 

EMPEROR,  from  the  Latin  hiptttUor.  Among  tbe 
early  Romans  tba  title  of  Impomtor  waa  bertawed  by  the 
aedamations  of  bis  soUieis  in  the  eamp  and  by  a  vote  of 
the  Roman  senate,  on  a  commander-in-chief  who  had  s^- 
nalized  hims«lf  by  killing  a  certain  number  of  the  enemy 
fTacii.  AnmJ.  \>\.  /-l.)  The  term  waa  gradually  extended 
to  signify  a  comnuuidor-in-ciuef  sent  on  any  important  ex- 
(wdilion.  (Cic  /Vo  Lege  MuniL,  c.  'i.)  Bui  it  SiUl  jdoq- 
tinued  tisual  for  tbe  appellation  to  be  iieslowed  as  a  neeial 
title  of  honour  Ibr  some  military  aervieo ;  thus  we  find  that 
the  small  military  exploits. if  Cicero  conferred  on  liim  the  title 
urimpcrator.  C  J  -  C  aJ^a^  a.v5Unie<l  the  name  as  a  iirtenomen, 
(lini>erator  C  J.  C'«'sai  >,  .i  priu  iicu  aIi  .  .v.vs  lolloped  by 
his  successors,  as  we  may  obt>en«t  on  iheir  coins.  (bue- 
tonius.  Ceew,  76.)  As  examples  of  this  title  see  the  coins 
of  AmOKioa,  Atmutu^  &o.  On  tbe  revene  of  the  ooin 
of  Aurelius  wa  observe  Imp.  VIII..  that  is,  Imperatar  aeta- 
vum,  or  imperator  the  eighth  time,  which  sliows,  as  indeed 
can  be  proved  from  a  variety  of  examples,  that  the  Roman 
einperorn  often  assumed  the  title  on  special  occasions  when 
tiiey  or  their  generals  had  obtained  some  signal  victory. 
This  term  Imperator  then,  it  will  be  observed,  under  lbs 
early  empecurs,  cannot  be  considered  as  denoting  any 
sovereign  power.  It  was  indeed  given  to  private  individuals 
on  tbe  ocoaaion  of  ^reat  military  sueeewi,  certainly  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Hadruin,  and  perhaps  later.  (Appian,  Civil 
Wuri,  lib  2.) 

Ailer  the  time  of  the /ViUuuuies  the  term  Imperator 
seems  tu  have  gradually  grown  mto  common  usi'  as  une  of 
the  titles  wbich  expressed  the  sovereign  of  the  Roman  world, 
thou|^  the  name  Pnncops  was  also  lung  used  as  indicating 
tbe  aama  tank  and  power.  (See  tbe  IMieaiien  of  J.  Capi- 
toHnus  to  Constanttne.)  It  may  be  diflloult  to  state  when 
this  term  Iiiiperaior  be<:ame  i.'^c  Ui*i\ely  the  d^i^iiiation  of 
the  Roman  sovereiuni.  In  the  inu  oduction  to  the  Di^;c>t 
(De  Conceptiune  DiKe^torum ),  J  usi  inian  assumes  the  talc 
of  Imperator  CtBsur  Flavius  Justiniauus,  &c.,  semper 
Augustus.  [Auoi^BTUS.]  In  the  pruemium  to  tbe InstitutH^ 
Justinian  uses  tbe  terms  Imperatoria  m^iestas  to  express 
hts  sovereign  power,  and  yet  in  the  same  paragraph  be 
calls  himself  by  the  name  uf  Princeps,  a  term  which  dales 
from  the  time  of  the  so-called  Republic,  and  expressed  tbe 
preee<lence  given  to  une  particular  member  of  the  senate. 
The  term  Princeps  wa»  adopted  by  Augustus  as  the  least 
invidious  title  uf  dignity,  and  was  applied  to  his  succeuors. 

From  tbe  emperors  of  the  West  this  title,  in  the  )-ear 
800.  devolved  to  Charlemagne,  the  founder  of  the  second 
or  German  empire  of  tbe  West.  Upon  the  expiration 
of  the  German  branch  of  tbe  Carlovingian  fismily.  the 
imperial  cruwii  became  elective,  and  continued  so  until 
the  last  century.  The  ink  uf  eiupeiur  of  German)  now  do 
longer  exists,  Francis  II.  having  laid  it  aside,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  emperor  of  Austria.  [AusTaiA,  p.  151.]  The 
only  other  European  potentate  who  uses  the  stvie  of  em- 
peror is  tbe  aataeial  of  Russis,  tbe  manamha  of  wbteh 
tamSKft  ahaol  Iha  ym 
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of  duke  or  groat  dnke  of  Rutm,  iv  titat  of  Gmr  «r  Txar. 
fCzAR.]  In  early  thnoi  it  wi*  MNited  bf  the  ehrfliuw  that 

the  jios>*i"s<i>>n  of  tin-  impoiU  Ofown  gnve  to  the  emperors 
of  Germany,  us  titular  sovereigns  of  the  world,  a  siipre- 
mnpy  over  all  the  kings  of  Europe,  thouph  surh  was  never 
attempted  to  be  exercised;  an  .  they  denied  the  existence 
of  any  other  eminre :  but  in  spite  of  this  denial  it  is  oertain 
that  several  of  Uie  kingiof  Fnnee  of  the  second  raee^  after 
they  had  loMt  tbe  empire  of  Germany,  styled  tlWMwelveg 
Basileus  and  Imperator.  Our  own  King  Ed^r,  in  a  charter 
to  Oswald  bishop  of  Winrhe»iter,  styled  himself"  Antflorum 
Basileus  omnium  qvii*  lotfuui  insiilir\ini  ureani  que  Rntan- 
nuan  cirtmmjacentis  cunrt  uum  que  iiaiionum  qute  infra 
includuntur  Imperaior  et  Domimu.'   Alfonso  VII. 


•Iks  in  the  12th  oentoiy,  stjrM  himseifeDiMnr  of  Spain. 
It  might  he  easily  showii  faofw  the  tiile  and  nank  of  king 
and  emperor  hare  been  feudalized,  as  it  Ml«^  ia  pMMOf 

through  the  ordeal  of  the  iniddlu  apes. 

EMPETRA'CEyE,  a  small  natural  order  of  poh-petalous 
exogens,  related  to  Euphorbiacese.  They  consist  of  uni- 
sexual heath-like  plants  nith  minute  flowers,  having  a  calyx 
with  a  few  imbhcated  sepals  that  change  into  about  three 
niMiibnuiova  petab*  a  imall  mimber  of  hypogyitous  sta- 
inem.  and  a  superior  ovary  with  firom  three  to  nine  cells, 
in  each  of  which  there  is  a  single  aacendiniir  ovule.  The 
fruit  »  fleshy  and  berried.  They  are  small  acrid  plants,  of 
no  known  uso.  Erapctrum  nigrum,  the  crakeberry  or 
crowberry,  is  \vil(l  on  ine  mountainous  heaths  in  the  north 
of  Engbnd.  Its  black  fruit  forms  an  article  of  food  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  world,  but  is  reported  to  be  un- 
wholesome, and  to  cause  headach.  A  sort  of  wine  has  been 
prepared  frotn  it  for  many  centuries  in  Iceland  and  Nor- 
way ;  whem  e  tlie  rcjxirt  ..f  rx-al  wine  which  VII  mad  at  tho 
sacrament  being  made  in  those  coUntriea. 


^.^AfMuls mnr, imHli asiaUed;  I, « fbtSt H  a  tiamstN 

BM'PHASIR.  in  arlipulation,  is  the  mode  of  drawing 
attention  to  one  or  more  words  m  a  seuteni  e  by  pronouncing 
tliem  wiih  a  greater  volume  and  duration  of  sound,  and  in 
a  hishcr  -h  Inwcr  note,  than  the  adjoining  words.  In  writ- 
ten langua;;i'  liiere  are  several  syuibuU  by  which  emphasis 
is  denoted.  In  manuscript  the  empbaiio  word  is  commonly 
underlined ;  in  printini;  it  Is  rammon  to  employ  a  different 
character,  particularly  tlur  inclined  character  callwl  the 
Italic.  Tlie  Geiniuiii  iirintors  have  introduced  the  mode  of 
placing  the  letters  .1"  tlio  emphatic  word  farther  apart  from 
one  another.  In  nit  '^lt  rn  langua^cii  the  emplcyment  of 
some  symbol  for  cmpliuM^  more  requisite  tfasin  in  the 
antient  languages.  In  the  latter,  wbeie  the  amngement 
of  wofds  was  less  fixed,  it  was  generally  prartirable  by  the 
Very  position  of  a  w  m\  \n  ;i  <eii!eni-e  to  denote  its  emphatic 
power.    Thus,  ui  ;hc  Laiui  the  first  word  of  a 

•cntcnce,  or  even  of  ;i  cLiuie,  i>  t;i  tK'r.iIl\  eniiiliatir  : 
is  the  la.it  word;  and  even  in  the  niuMle  of  a  «.iiteii(e  the 
verb  is  ofken  so  placed  as  to  give  ciupliasi.-,  to  ilu-  jireruiling 
SNxd.  Indeed  so  dosefyoonnecled  is  the  order  of  vuds  in 


a  Latin  MstsBoe  with  the  princ^  of  smnhMii.  that  the 
uttMT  nafflMt  of  dda  prinetple  in  the  adMMM  of  tha  pnMBt 
day  may  be  set  &wn  as  one  of  the  chiaf  obolMlos  hi  tht 

acquirement  of  the  Latin  langua^.  ' 

EMPIRIC.  This  wonl  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
(i/AiriifMcec,  eiupeinkos)  and  means  a  man  who  derives 
his  knowledge  from  experience.  A  medical  sect  which 
aroee  in  imposition  to  that  of  the  dogmatios  assumed  the 
name  of  empirics.  Seranion  of  Alexandria  and  Philinu* 
of  Cos  are  regarded  ai>  the  foundsia  of  this  school.  Ever 
since  the  world  has  existed,  the  human  mind,  in  striving 
to  find  out  the  principles  of  truth,  has  cunsidered  the  matter 
in  two  opposite  ways.  According  to  one  system,  the  liunian 
mind  ooniains  the  seeds  of  knowledge;  according  to  the 
other,  the  mind  is  nothing  but  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  on 
which  experience  writes  that  which  man  Dereeivaa  ihimigh 
the  soBSBs.  Aristotle  and  Plato  am  stiU  tho  Mpnoantn* 
tiws  of  the  two  opposite  systems. 

The  science  of  medicino  has  been  i  f  UL-ressitv  under  tho 
influence  of  one  of  the  two  opposite  opinions,  and  the  doc- 
trine ol  Serupion  or  Phdinus  is  nothing  but  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Ajistotelian  theon,  that  nothing  can  be  known 
by  the  undantaoding  whieh  naa  nothaen  pratioailf  hnoini 
l>y  the  senses. 

Aceordingly  they  maintained  that  experience  was  the 
only  true  knowlerlpe  w  inch  v, a.s  derive<l  from  the  unerring 
testimony  of  the  senses  ;  thai  dogmaliMn  wa.s  erroneous, 
because  it  derived  its  principles  iVmn  mere  imagination. 
They  opposed  to  the  theoruts  their  contradictionsi  snd 
sneoud  at  their  teaming  and  aeolmion  of  leaaoning  aa  ift* 
adeauate  means  of  euring  diaeaaoo. 

The  empirics  admitted  three  kinds  of  experience,  the  one 
acquired  by  chance,  the  second  by  experiments,  the  third 
by  imilalion  ;  and  thest?  ihrei;  they  called  the  tnpod  of  me- 
dical science.  However,  it  is  evident  that  their  mode  of 
experience  is  nothing  but  a  disguist  d  mode  of  reasoning  bj 
analogy.  Bpilogisni,  as  they  edled  it,  is  as  theorclicau  as 
pate  (wgnwiiom ;  ibt;  how  ean  «e  judge  by  analogy,  if  we 
do  not  assume  some  general  laws  to  which  ttie  particulars 

are  suhjcrted  ? 

If  the  empirics  h;id  remained  true  to  their  principles 
their  name  wmild  staml  Inich  amun^  the  tiierlical  profes- 
sion. But  having  abandoned  the  study  of  nature,  and 
with  it  all  scientific  pufsuita,  they  sank  into  such  disrepute, 
that  their  tuuna  henna  a  stigma.  And  e%-en  in  our  days 
when  the  natural  sciences  have,  by  the  impulse  given  by 
Lord  Bacon  to  genuine  experiment,  risen  to  a  high  de'^Tee 
of  perfeclion,  and  empirRism  is  the  character  of  modern 
icictice  luid  philosophy,  thi-  name  of  empiric  is  still  hc- 
tlowcd  as  an  opprobrious  term  upon  all  iguorant  pretenders 
in  the  medical  art.  (Celsua,  Ik  BMitSmi  Curt  i^piengelt 
0ueki^t9  der  Medizin.) 

BMPYRBUMA  denotes  the  peenlfatr  and  disagraeabla 
smell  and  taste  resulting  fh>m  the  aetion  of  a  considerable 
degree  of  heat  upon  ve<;eiable  or  animal  substances  in  close 
vessels,  'aIik  Ii  [in  Vi  nt  such  an  access  of  air  as  is  reouired 
for  perfect.  cuiubu.stion :  in  this  way  destructive  disiillation 
goes  on  so  as  frequently  to  produce  an  oil  which  has  astron|^ 
burnt,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  emp)Teumatic  smell  and  taste. 

BM8,  a  river  in  the  north-west  of  Germany,  whkh  hat 
its  source  in  51**  60'  N.  lat,  and  (>"  li'  E.  long^  on  the 
Havelhof,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  called  Stapelag,  which 
is  at  the  >oulh -eastern  end  uf  the  Teulolmrg  Forest,  and 
to  I  lie  iiurlli  west  of  tiie  town  of  PaderlMjrn  in  West- 
phalia. From  this  point  the  river  pursues  a  slugi^ish 
westward  course  between  low  banks  to  Rietben;,  then 
turns  to  the  north  until  it  approaches  HarscM  mkei,  w  hem 
it  bend*  ofaia  to  thn  won  ptot  Wahrendorf  and  Tehtt^ 
and  thenoe  flows  narHt-westwards  to  Sehfltdotl^  in  Ha- 
nover, below  the  town  of  Rheini,  where  it  quits  the 
Prussian  territory.  At  Fuestiup,  about  five  miles  below 
Telgte,  it  is  from  four  to  five  feet  deep;  and  about  five 
miles  lower  down  it  becomes  navigable  for  small  llat- 
botiomed  vessels.  It  enters  the  fifanoverian  dominions 
above  ScbfitdoT^  and  tnvcrse<i  tbom  for  about  7o  miles. 
The  general  direction  of  this  pri  its  course,  in  whieh  it 
makes  numerous  bends,  is  due  north,  until  it  quits  the 
landiosiei  or  circle  of  Osnabwrg,  in  passing  ihiough  which 
it  iiiipninciies  wiihiij  a  short  rlislance  of  the  town  oi  L;:it5cn, 
and  has  that  of  Mi  pneii  on  its  right  bank.  I  he  Ems  in 
this  part,  though  flill  of  watur  in  tho  rainy  cason,  is  so 
shaUow  in  diy  weathat  that  a  oanalL  oallad  Um  Xma  outtU 
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at  a  very  heavy  expense  from  Haukens- 
fShe,  about  eight  miles  above  Lingen,  which  runs  paralkl 
with  the  river,  has  a  depth  of  five  feet,  and  rejoins  tho  Ems 
at  the  conflut'iuc  of  il>e  Hase  at  Mcppen.  From  this  town 
to  Paptiiburg  iu  bed  has  been  deepened,  so  that  in  the 
shallowest  spots  it  has  a  depth  of  three  feet.  J  ust  above 
PlKMDbiirg^  wbieii  lies  on  tlM  borders  of  tb»  dicl«  of  Auhch, 
or  fiast  frmlaod.  the  river  winds  eattvaria.  and  then  in- 
clining somewhat  to  the  iiurih  east,  runs  on  to  Lc«r,  wlu  nce 
it  pursues  a  narilu  ily  cour-e  till  it  has  pa;i«ed  Vornhum'n. 
ami  fiom  this  -pot  turti;,  to  the  nurth  wo>t,  and  iilliiuutely 
emun>  the  Duilarl.  a  bay  of  the  North  Sea,  in  5.1"  Id'  N.  lal. 
The  Oster  (East)  and  Wester  (West)  Ems.  which  are  formed 
by  the  sand  brink!>  Rani^el  and  Borkun-tift  an  tb«  channels 
by  which  ihe  Emu  discharges  its  watan  into  the  North  Sea. 
fiatwaon  tha  Ransel  and  Dollart  the  Ems  is  wkI.  ,  hui] 
•eparatea  Baat  Friaaland  from  tho  Dutch 
iiingen.  The  Eras  below  Lwr  uidfus  to  a  hicadih  uf  :;tiu 
fk;i:t.  and  between  the  Dutch  and  Hanovenaa  temlurie^  ii» 
width  varies  from  five  to  nine  miles.  The  whole  leiiji^h  of 
this  river  is  estimated  at  about  210  miles,  and  it  is  na>i- 
gable  for  vessels  of  80  or  lOU  tons  burden  as.  higii  as 
P^wnbuiE,  wImh  it  caaaw  to  be  aifecled  by  the  tides 
There  arebndgw  across  it  atTilgte,  Wiedenbruck.  Wa!i- 
rendorC  Si  hlinfiiiit,  Oreven,  Hemberi;en.  and  near  Rla  ini-, 
in  WestphaUo,  and  at  Meppen  in  Hanovci".  Its  prinutpiU 
tributaries  on  the  right  bank  are  the  Hase,  which,  passing 
Osnaburg,  falls  into  it  at  Meppen.  aAer  a  course  uf  about  12^ 
tailes ;  and  the  Leda,  which  enters  Hanover  from  the  dlldiy 
of  Oldeabiug»  and  joins  tlia  Bma  near  Laer,  after  a  aoorso 
of  about  St  miles.  On  Ihe  left  bank  the  Ems  receives  the 
Aa  to  the  »outh-we»t  of  P:i|Kiibnrij;.  The  basin  of  the 
Bma  has  an  area  of  about  -I'Jl  1  square  mileifi,  the  »malle.'<t 
area  of  any  "f  tlie  rivers  wliidi  fail  ir.to  the  North  Sea. 

The  Em.s  mentioned  by  Roman  writers  under  the 
Latiiu/.e(l  form  Amisia.  (Tacit.  jUmoLI^W,  63,  ttiB,) 

EMU.  rSTRtJTHJONlOiB.] 

EMULSION,  a  term  applied  to  mixtures  whieh  gene- 
laUy  have  a  milky  appearance,  and  wliich,  in  some  ca.ses, 
are  partial  aolutions,  in  others  merely  mechanical  suspen- 
sions, of  oHv  ir  n-siiious  substances:  thus  the  oil  of  the 
almond  st^e*!  may  U.-  for  a  time  diffused  through  water  by 
trituration,  but  will  ultimately  M-par.ue  and  tlout  uu  the 
surface.  Many  resins  are  formed  into  emulsions  by  means 
of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  or  of  gutu-arabic  ,  while  gum-resins 
eontain  in  tbemielves  the  means  of  forming  emuUiona  with 
water.  Frequently  syrups  and  distilled  waters  are  added 
to  render  the  compound  more  palafahle  ;  hut  ah  ohol  and 
acids  should  never  bo  u^d.  Euiulsinns  aliould  be  UM»d 
so  jii  after  being  formed,  as  in  a  fcw  hours  the  CORatitiient 
parts  separate  or  become  ac^. 

EM YDOSAURl.^NS.  [CiiDcODiui»  toL  viii.  p.  162.] 

EMYS.  [ToaToisiaJ 

ENALIOS  AUMANS,  a  name  for  certain  roaafl  martne 

lisards.    llCHTHYOtAURVS,  &C.1 

BNAMEL  (of  the  Teeth  i.  [Demtitiox.] 
ENAMELS  are  vitriflable  suh>iances,  or  a  peculiar  pre- 
paration of  glass,  to  which  different  colours  arc  lyiven,  some- 
times prc»er%nng,  sometimes  depriving  it  of  iis  transparency. 
Authors  distinguish  throe  kinds  of  enamels;  those  which 
are  used  to  imitate  preeiona  stones,  those  employed  in 
enamel  painting  (painting OB  enaaoial),  and  Ihose  with  which 
an  inllnite  Tariety  of  smul  works  are  made.  The  pre^iara- 
tion  of  enrin'  !  '  is  very  various.  In  general  ten  parts  uf 
lead  and  three  parii  of  tin  may  be  o.xidized  by  toi)tiii;ied 
heat  atid  exposure  to  air.  To  the  mixed  oxides  thus  uh- 
litined  must  De  added  ten  parts  of  powdered  ({uartx  or  flint 
and  two  parts  of  common  salt,  and  the  whole  must  be  pro- 
perly melted  in  a  crncible;  thus  we  obtain  a  white  enamel 
and  the  basis  of  eolottred  enamel,  metaUie  oxides  beinf 
added  in  the  preparation  at  the  very  b^inning  to  t!;ivc  the 
required  colour.  Tlic  addition  of  oxide  of  lead  or  aiitiinony 
produce*  a  yellow  eiuimel ;  redj>  are  obtained  hy  a  mixture 
uf  the  oxides  of  gold  and  iron ;  that  composed  of  gold  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  durable.  The  oxides  of  copper,  cobalt, 
and  iron,  give  green%  violets,  and  blues;  and  a  great  variety 
of  intermediate  colours  is  produced  by  mixing  them  in  dil- 
iersiit  proportions.  The  oxides  are  sometimes  mixed  before 
they  are  united  to  the  vitreous  basis.  These  are  the  principal 
higrc<lients  ti  tlie  composition  of  enamels;  but  tin  pro 
portions  in  which  they  are  tued,  the  degree  and  continuance  j 
ottbehmitieqiijied  fhc  tlmir  ptdhetion,  miNmtovliidij 


the  manufacturers  tarefuliy  keep  to  th^selvcs  at  far  a* 
Ihey  are  ahle. 

Enamklli.hu  is  of  ^neat  antiquity,  and  was  ntactisod 
by  tho  Ezyptians,  from  whom  it  probably  frawtrll  to  the 
OreelUk  and  aubeequeaUy  to  the  Romans,  who  are  luppaaad 
to  have  inlrodnoed  the  art  into  Britain,  beeauae  Roman  an- 
tiquities have  been  dut;  up  iu  different  parla  of  our  i>laiul 
in  which  parti>  of  ibu  oriiauieiits  cuusisi  of  enamels.  The 
art  was  in  use  also  among  the  Bi  Hons,  the  Saxuiis,  and  tlie 
Normans  successively,  as  is  proved  by  various  spceimens 
still  existing ;  and  it  would  not  be  diflieull  to  traee  its  pro- 
gress down  to  our  own  times.  It  appear^  howew,  that 
antienlly  enamels  were  principally  applied  to  ornamental 
purposes,  but  sinco  the  invention  of  clucks  and  waiclies, 
their  usefulness  has  increased  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
there  bein^r  proliahly  no  suhstance  for  <lial  p.late.-  equal  to 
enamel  iii  (iur.Juhly  and  beauty.  The  varioUA  piocenses  in 
the  praeiueof  enumelhng  have  probably  never  bevn  com- 
pletely made  known  to  the  public ;  they  require  extraor- 
dinary care  and  attention,  and  artJsU  who  may  have  been 
so  fortunate  aa  to  disoovar  any  improved  mode  of  operating 
are  commonly  too  jealous  to  make  it  known. 

Knaiuels  beitii;  commonly  laid  on  a  metal  ground,  the 
first  hu>iiies->  is  lu  prepare  lh«  plates,  lechnically  caltcd 
o/tj  i'rx,  to  receive  the  enamel.  This  pre;  aratiuii  requires 
nuu  h  cnre  and  nicety,  and  the  proee^^s  is  extremely  cuiioUs. 
The  nie:als  used  toeOMDBld  upon  aie  i;uld,  siUer,  and  «»ppcr. 

Of  tho  other  metals  some  are  too  fusible  to  bear  the  Jiie,  and 
the  otheta,  as  platinum,  &c.,  are  too  ttrmg,  as  it  is  termed, 

for  the  enamel.  'I'lu'  he^l  s  .hslaiice  to  er.amel  iipuu  is 
gold,  the  richness  of  the  colour  k'V'b  i"-  hcivuufol  tinge 
'Jiiou^h  the  enamel ;  hut,  except  for  watch-ca.NC8  and  \a- 
luiibi..  articles  uf  jewellery,  copper  is  generaliv  used  on  uc- 
couni  ol  .  cheapness.  'Both  the  gold  and  the  copper 
should  b«  ol  lu.,,  (incst  kinds. 

Enamelling  is  .  divided  into  two  bnmehca,  dial-plate 
enamelling  and  tiui..,„arcnt  enamelling;  the  former  in- 
cluding the  manufactuiw  „f  ^lock  and  walch  plates,  with 
fluxed  plates  for  enamel  p«^.,ung;  ,be  other  the  enamelling 
of  watch-ca-es,  brooohe*.  anu  ^her  innketa.  The  former 
IS  divided  al>o  into  h.ird  and  sou  ,^  enamelhng;  tho 
hard  retiuirm^-  the  most  lime,  SKijj^  ^  labour.  The 
<>opi)ers  beiiiu'  duly  prepared,  tlm  nA..|  m^qq^^  ig  gf 
enamelling,  properly  so  called. 

The  enamel  as  it  comes  from  the  make,     eommonly  in 
small  cakea  fbur»  five,  or  six  inches  m  dian.^,^,. 
paring  it  for  use  it  is  sphi.  hy  means  of  asm.,i  iia^jmer 
applied  to  the  edue  of  the  cukes,  into  thin  Hakes. 
put  into  an  aixate  iiiurtur  atid  finely  pulverized,  a.^^^  il\ea 
washed  with  water.    The  moistened  mass  is  then  la,, |  ^.^^ 
smooth  on  the  metal  gruuutl  wtlh  a  spatula,  and 
dried  is  melted,  or,  as  it  is  called,  Hred,  under  a  muflle. .-  ^ 
small  furnace  tiealed  with  coke  and  coal.   The  back  of 
coppers  is  first  covered  with  enamel,  and  then  the  faee^  to 
which  two  coats  are  sriven.  the  operation  of  firing  being  ap- 
plied to  each.   The  plates  are  tncn  careftilly  poUshe«l.  for 
which  various  suhstances  are  us^-d  ;  and  w  hen  tins  is  com- 
)lcte,  they  are  put  for  the  third  and  last  time  into  the  tire 
fore  painting. 

Enamel  Painting,  which  should  be  called  painting  on 
enamel,  is  of  modern  date.  It  was  indeed  iMIg  believed 
that  the  enGauatie  paijiting  of  the  antienia  waa  ihe  aatae 
thing  as  our  enamel  painung.   But  though  the  antienta 

l>ossessed  the  art  of  culuiu  inz  i;1ass.  wliich  might  liave  led 
to  enamel  painting,  they  da  nal  seem  to  have  acciviired  I  his 
lattei  art,  the  invention  of  which,  as  it  is  practi^ii  in  our 
days,  is  ascribed  to  the  French.    In  1632,  Jean  Touun.  a 

foldsmith  at  Chutcaudun,  painted  on  enamel,  and  he  and 
is  disciple.  Gulden,  taught  others.  Jean  Petitot,  bom  at 
Geneva  in  1(07,  an  admirable  painter  in  miniature,  car^ 
ried  the  art  of  painting  on  enamel  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
never  before  attained.  He  resided  long  in  England,  and 
French  writers  attirm  that  he  obtained  the  knowle<igeo( 
the  mo»t  bvauUful  and  durable  colours  for  enamel  pautuiij^ 
from  Sir  Theodore  Mayencc,  at  London,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician and  chemist,  who  generously  communicated  his 
secrets  to  him,  and  recommended  him  to  Charles  I„  after 
whoae  death  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  highly 
ftvoured  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  gained  a  large  fortune.  Aftsr 
the  revocation  of  tho  edict  of  Nantes  be  withdrew  to 
Geneva.  The  difilculty  of  preparing  the  plates  for  enamel 
jninliiift  and  aoit  aapaoMlfy  dw  «m»  and  mHim  n* 
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quired  in  burning  in  the  rnlnirr?,  with  tho  very  great  risk 
attending  the  opcnilion,  had,  iiU  wiUun  our  own  memory, 
rpsii  i(  I,  1  the  ordinary  size  of  fluxed  plates,  and  conso- 

Juently  of  enamel  paintingji,  to  five  or  six  inches;  and 
rench  writers  think  it  would  be  little  short  of  madness 
to  attempt  such  works  on  a  larger  Ktla.  But  Engliili 
artisU  have  of  late  yean  so  far  exoe«d«d  Am*  \imitM,  XhU 
it  vottld  be  absurd  to  hazard  any  doeinatic  opinion  respect- 
mg  the  possible  extent  to  which  they  may  go.  The  late 
Mr.  Horace  Hone  was,  wo  bolieve.  the  first  wlw  ventured 
much  to  exceed  the  usual  size.  We  have  seen  a  beautiful 
•  liule  length  portrait  of  a  lady,  which,  if  we  remember 
nghtly,  wa»  about  twelve  inchei  lugh,  and  broad  in  propor- 
tion;  bat  this  hat  bam  ftr  «MMnded  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Bone, 
whoee  oopf  tnm  tha  flMieiMpiatiiMof  Baoduu  and  Ariadne 
hj  THian,  to  tlia  National  vmBatf,  measures  18  UDchai  by 
tf>;.  The  same  artist  had  also  in  the  i  xhibition  of  tltc 
Ruj  al  Acadumy,  this  year,  1837,  a  copy  ol'  the  Virs^in  and 
Child,  liy  Vandyke,  of  even  lart,'fr  diinensioiis. 

When  wc  C(int42mplaCe  such  work.s  tinished  in  the  mosit 
exquisite  manner,  we  cannot  but  adimre  the  courage  of 
the  artiat  in  undertaking  tlMa.  The  bnUianojr  and  per- 
oaacnof  of  tha  oolmita  an  indeed  a  mat  temptation  and 
an  ample  reward  for  success.  Rut  chances  of  failure  are 
Kreat.  and  increase,  as  we  undorHtand,  vMtli  the  size  of  the 
work,  which  is  not  safe  till  it  has  undergone  llie  openilion 
of  being  tixposed  to  the  fire  lor  the  last  time.  Indeed  tlie 
\v  liule  process  Arom  the  very  outset  requires  in  every  stage 
the  utmost  care  and  attention,  and  a  degree  of  skill  in  the 
management  which  only  long  practice  can  give.  No  fault 
in  tha  daaign  can  ba  conaeteo;  it  must  be  tiaced  in  the 
flrat  iititaneo  with  paibet  aeenmv:  tha  tn  nay  decttoy 
the  work,  but  what  it  fixes,  whet  Mr  good  or  bad,  is  un- 
alterable. 

ENCAMPMENT  is  the  lodgment  or  station  of  an  ariny. 
with  iu  artiller)'.  b^gage.  aiui  store*,  when  it  has  taken 
the  fleMfbrthapnipaaaoramviaw,  oraractingagniwtiB 

VvSlt/t  the  word  Caw p  (Rovait)  thera  has  been  given  an 

account  of  the  antient  castramctation,  and,  til!  the  employ* 
tnent  offirc-artns  in  war,  it  is  probable  that  tho  manner  of 
'jcc.upyint;  ground  for  military  purposes  which  had  been 
adopl«il  by  the  Romans  continued  to  be  used  by  the  na- 
tions formed  on  the  ruins  of  their  empire,  such  alterations 
only  being  made  in  the  internal  anangeroanta  of  the  eamn 
aa  wtn  rendered  necessary  by  difRxeaoas  in  tha  numetieal 


pens  that  tho  ground  will  permit 


a  pr-tfi'rt  IT 


;iritv  in  tlie 


_  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the  troops. 
The  eunps  of^ the  antient  Briton«,  and  those  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  Danes  in  tl.i^  oountry,  seem  to  have  been  in- 
trenched by  breast-Works  made  of  felled  trees,  or  of  earth 
atid  stones  rudely  heaped  together.  ConL-ernini^  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  troops  within  the  inciosure,  we  only  know  that 
tile  Saxons  dtev  up  their  cavab^  in  one  dense  body  sur- 
raaoding  the  staaAod.  and  that  thay  placed  the  foot  sol- 
diaiB  wiOi  their  heavy  batde-axes  in  mat  In  a  deacrip- 
lion  of  the  camp  forme<l  by  Edwnrd  TT  during  his  exjiodi- 
tion  to  Scotland  iu  1301  is  conlaiiitii  liie  first  hint  we  have 
>f  any  regularity  in  the  di.<itribution  of  an  English  army 
wiuie  in  the  field;  this  amount.s  however  to  little  mot^ 
than  that  the  ground  wo*  marked  out.  and  that  u>  every  one 
his  proportion  of  the  space  was  assigned.  Within  the 
spaoaa  tanta  of  white  or  coloured  linen  were  set  up,  and 
huts  vera  aonstructed,  the  latter  probably  for  tha  private 
soldiers.   (Orose,  HfiL  Antiq.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  205.) 

.Aniiently,  both  the  English  and  French  commanders  of 
armies  appear  to  have  fortified  their  enearoptnonts  when 
tlicy  undertook  the  siege  of  any  place,  particularly  if  it  ap- 
peared likely  to  be  of  long  duration;  and  P.  Daniel  states, 
thai  vhan  cannon  was  used,  it  was  placed  for  the  protection 
of  the  army  m  latga  redoubts  of  wood  or  earth*  called  ^of^ 
Httet,  comtrufltad  at  intervals  along  the  eirmmvalbition. 
The  same  author  relates  that  the  English,  while  they  made 
»ar  in  France,  went  by  partitiii  into  the  country,  carrying 
with  thoin  stroni^  palisades  to  form  a:i  i  iir< m  inn  at.  l  i  - 
hind  which  they  wore  protected  while  usutg  their  cross- 
bows.   (//t</.  de  la  Mi  lice  Pranfoite,  liv.  vii..  ch.  2.) 

In  tha  modern  system  of  war,  from  the  necsaiity  of  avoid- 
iof  aa  maeh  aa  powible  the  dostruetive  affeels  «■  the  ene- 
my's artillery,  and  the  desire  of  affurding  all  possible  de- 
velopment to  the  fire  of  their  own  infantry,  commandcni  of 
vmiea  have  been  c»mpelled  to  abandon  the  square  form  of 
Uw  antient  encampments,  and  to  adopt  that  of  long  and 
lines.  But  with  ttis  aitiogament  it  addon  liap- 
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dispositions  of  the  several  batlidii/ita  and  sqviadruiis;  and 
the  occurrence  of  streams  or  other  acciJonis  of  the  country 
may  break  the  coatinuity  of  the  line,  or  may  reitder  it  ue* 
oeesaiy  to  giva  it  a  bant  or  waving  direction.  VFhan  bov 
ever  an  amy  is  ancampad  under  tents,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  general  rub  that  tha  line  should  correspond  to  Unt  in 
which  the  (roops  are  to  be  drawn  up  to  engaijc  the  eiiciny  ; 
also  that  the  tents  of  each  battalion  jsboul  J  not  occupy  a 
greater  space  in  front  than  the  battalion  itself  would  cover 
when  in  ortler  of  bBttlo. — a  practice  which  is  said  to  have 
originated  with  Gusiavus  Adolphus. 

Tile  length  of  the  firont  of  a  battalion  of  750  men,  two 
deep,  allowing  2 1  inches  to  each  file,  will  be  219  yards ;  and 
tliis  would  b«  the  extent  of  the  line  of  tents,  were  it  not 
that  die  line  is  regulated  by  the  probable  number  of  effee- 
lives,  instead  of  the  numerical  strcn>;lh  of  1  he  establishment. 
The  depth  of  the  encampment  for  a  baitalioii  is  of  less  im- 
p  irtaiico ;  but,  when  the  ground  will  peniiil,  it  may  be 
regulated  by  the  following  disposition,  which  is  considered 
as  afibrduig  sufllcient  convenience. 

The  tents  of  tha  privates  may  lie  ranged  in  two  lines 
parallel  to  tha  ihmt,  with  an  interval  of  about  12  feet  as  a 
street  between  every  two  companies  in  cacli  line,  and  those 
of  the  captains  and  subalterns  may  be  in  uue  line  in  the 
rear  of  these;  the  field  otlicers  and  the  commanding  ufiicer 
may  occupy  u  fourth  hue ;  the  statf  a  fifth ;  and  the  line  of 
kitchens  may  be  in  the  rear  of  all.  By  this  arrangement 
the  depth,  including  a  space  for  the  sutler's  tent,  the  bSt- 
men  and  horses,  wiUbe  about  90  yards ;  but  an  interval  of 
16  yards  shouM  separata  tha  ftont  df  tha  men's  tents  from 
the  line  of  parade,  which  is  perallel  to  that  front.  Opposite 
the  centre  of  the  battalion,  and  about  CO  yards  in  front  of 
the  line  of  parade,  are  the  tenu  of  the  party  which  forms 
what  is  caSlu  l  In  quarter-guard;  and  at  about  \  j  yards  m 
rear  of  the  kitchens  the  party  forming  the  rear-cuard  is 
sittutcd.  luoluding  all  these  intervals,  the  depth  of  lha 
aneampment  for  inrantty  will  be  133  yards. 

11ie\ength  offrontrara  eomplote  regiment  of  cavalry, 
oonsistiog  of  eight  troops,  when  formed  two  deep,  is  about 
320  yards;  and  this  may  be  omsidercd  as  the  extent  occu- 
pied by  the  regiment  in  the  line  of  the  encampment.  The 
seven  tents  of  each  truup  arc  ranged  in  a  line  perpendicular 
to  the  front,  and  the  horses  are  attached  to  pickets  in  linea 
parallel  to  those  of  the  tents;  the  remaiuder  of  the  space, 
reckoned  parallel  to  the  front,  beine occupied  by  tbebreadiha 
of  tha  itiaets.  In  rear  of  the  men^  teata  and  parallel  to  tha 
front  aw  arranged  the  subalterns*  hones  in  one  Ihie;  the 
tents  of  the  captains  and  subaltenis  in  another;  those  of 
the  field-officers  and  commanding  officer  in  a  third,  and  the 
kitchens  in  llu;  roar  of all.  The  standardsare  placed  paral- 
lel to  the  front  at  10  yards  before  the  tciits  of  the  privates; 
and  the  distance  from  thence  to  tho  line  of  parade  ia  30 
yards :  with  theaa  dispoaitions  the  whole  depth  of  a  nginant 
of  cavalry  will  be  f  16  yards. 

A  large  army  is  encamped  in  two  lines  which,  if  the 
gi  ouud  will  permit  it,  are  parallL-1  to,  and  at  the  distance  of 
about  300  yards  from  each  other ;  and  a  reser\e,  generally 
consisting  of  the  best  troops,  is  formed  in  rear  of  the  second. 
The  stations  of  the  cavair)'  are  on  the  Hanks  of  each  line.  The 
artillei-y  attached  to  an  army  is  formed  into  brigades,  and  m 
posted  either  on  the  flanks  of  the  camp  or  with  the  rescr>'e 
in  the  rear;  the  axtent  of  front,  ftr  a  heavy  brigade,  is  69 
yards,  and  the  depth,  including  the  line  of  guns,  of  Umbers, 
and  three  lines  oi  waggons,  is  bl  yards. 

The  circular  Icnls  at  present  in  use  are  13  feet  3  inches 
diameter  within  the  walls  (the  canvas  which  hangs  verli- 
calty  itetween  the  conical  pact  of  the  tent  and  the  ground). 
Of  thi)  cavalry  12  men,  and  of  the  infimtry  IS  men,  aia  ap* 
pointed  to  each  teat 

Prom'a  document  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of 
Elizaheih  it  appears  that  then  an  English  camp  was  di- 
vided lalo  SIX  portions,  of  which  tlirue  were  assigned  to  the 
cavalry  and  three  to  tho  foot  soldier?. ;  and  that  between 
every  division  was  a  street  80  feet  wide.  Tliere  was  also  a 
space  allotted  ftir  tho  market,  and  within  this  was  the  park 
of  anillery,  aumNinded  by  catnagea.  It  was  rwuiatad  that 
no  man  should  pitch  his  taut  within  149  ftat  of  lha  ting,  or 
perijihery  of  the  camp. 

The  soldiers'  huts  or  tents  were  placed  -25  deep ;  each  was 
eight  feet  s(]uare,  and  contained  two  men  ;  the  depth  of  lh« 
encampment,  including  the  depdts,  the  utticers'  teiit^  and  the 
«MMit stnatik  was  300  net;  and,  including  the  streets,  the 
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whole  extent  ia  ftent  of  e  regiment  eoniNrtuig  of  13  con- 
panie^  ea«A  of  I5»  nen.  was  7 1 2  feet.  OriginaUj,  ttacems, 
the  ofHeere'  tents  were  placed  in  fnot  «f  tboaa  oceupifld  by 
the  men ;  but  Sir  James  Turner  ttatM  tint  Htnry  w  N«s- 

clinngi  1  custom,  and  cau!>ed  them  to  be  placed  in 
th«  imr,  as  \  hey  &rv  at  present,  in  ortler  that  the  soldiers 
might  be  enabled  to  have  more  easy  access  to  Iba  fimda  in 
front  of  the  lino.  (Grose,  ii..  pp.  2 1 3,  2  U.) 

Til*  giwu  axtnit  of  the  space  which,  for  tlM  NMon*  be- 
fore mentioned,  is  VBM.vmdMf  oocupied  bj  an  mnny  in  thn 
field,  render*  it.  in  most  enes.  iatpoaeiblo  to  Ibrlify  tho  aito 
of  the  encampm  r.r  1  v  a  rontinuoiTsi  line  of  uatapet  like  that 
with  which  the  Rijiattrt  armie*  surrouiidLcI  ihemselvfs  on 
taking  u|>  a  defensive  position  ;  and  the  security  of  a  modern 
army  aj^iosl  surprises  is  now  obtainttd  principallj  by  the  i 
ritttfttion  beinr  difficult  of  access,  from  8tfCU0t»aMmhM^or  ' 
inequalitus  of  the  eround,  and  by  keening  nmneroiu  ad- 
vaneed  pvO*  tomten  an  the  approaches  by  wUeh  an  «n«nqr 
roi^ht  nrrivo  at  the  camp. 

There  are,  however,  some  circumstances  which  render  it 
indispensable  that  an  encampment  should  be  strengthened  bv 
fortifications;  as  when  the  troops  are  inexperienced  or  the 
amy  is  deficient  in  cavaln,- ;  but  chiefly  when  a  position  is 
oeenpied  which  it  i*of  the  utmost  importance  to  hold,  be- 
etim  tfaawwawwifln  of  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
enemy.  Tbe  latter  may  then  be  reduced  to  the  alternative 
of  attacking  the  encampment  at  a  disadvantage,  or  of  suffer- 
ing ;i  lois  of  valuable  time  in  making  the  niuvements  neces- 
sary to  turn  it.  In  these  case*,  every  resource  of  the  ent^i- 
neer  in  the  constnution  of  works  arnl  in  nb^tructini^  the  ap- 
proaches should  be  put  in  practice  for  the  purpose  of  aug- 
menting tha  naistanoa  whkii  ttia  amy  nay  be  capable  of 
nuiking. 

A  continuous  line  of  varki  najrtherelbnbe  admnatblc 

for  an  army  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy.  proTidcd  tho  ex- 
tent ot'tlus  line  be  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  inirtnich- 
tnents  from  being  sufliciently  manned  in  every  part ;  >mt  a 
oamp  ao  fiirtified  would  possess  no  ad\-Hntages  for  an  army 
arhleh  toatronc enough  to  a^uume  the  offensive  on  a  favour- 
able oeeaaioii  jpraaantuig  itwlf  i  and  it  ia  evident  that,  in 
tbia  caae.  It  would  be  tttfllejent  to  eomatniflt  merely  a  few 
redoubts  in  situations  from  whence  a  lire  of  artillery  might 
be  directed  Cx  the  purpose  of  defending  the  approaches, 
while  the  disposable  fori  e  of  the  army  mii;ht  be  ktipt  in 
masiies  ready,  at  a  proper  time,  to  make  a  movement  to  the 
front  (trough  the  intervals  between  the  works. 

Tlkia  nrinotple  does  not,  till  lately,  appear  to  have  been 
weU  muwntood;  and  tbe  cautious  spirit  with  wbieh  a  eam- 
palgn  wai  conducted  during  the  eighteenth  century  con- 
trast]] strongly  with  the  bold  measures  generally  pui-sued 
in  the  late  war.  Marshal  Daun,  though  always  sup-erior  in 
number  to  the  Prussians,  inirenchixi  hiini»elf  with  lh» 
Utmost  anxiety;  and  in  I7S9,  when  he  took  up  a  position 
near  Dresden,  though  the  king  of  Prussia  had  lost  ihe 
battUef  Knaendod,  and  the  Austrian  army  was  enoamped 
iwon  steep  rocks,  eorered  by  a  atraaa  difficult  to  pass,  yet 
tbe  marshal  surrounded  himself  with  vorks  so  numcrou  s, 
that  even  the  smallest  jialhs  were  protected  by  them,  and 
so  strong,  that  twenty  years  aflcrwards  they  were  in  ex- 
istence. Bui  one  of  the  most  celebiatcd  of  iheie  intn.-tiLhea' 
camps  was  that  which,  in  1761,  the  kmc  uf  Prussia  took  up 
at  Buntzolwitz  in  order  to  cover  BfOSlau.  This  camp  was 
fimned  within  aehain  (rf'htUs  protected  on  three  aides  by 
streams :  sa  salient  points  on  tbe  eontoor  were  Ibrtiflod  by 
bastions,  the  fires  from  which  would  have  fl;iiiked  tho  in- 
termetliate  pert-s  of  the  line,  and  these  were  further  pro- 
tected by  jJfches  coiiHlituting  a  sort  of  broken  curtain 
between  every  two  redoubt*.  Nearly  180  nieces  of  art lUery 
were  planted  to  defend  the  avenues,  ana  tlie  camp  was 
aunounded  by  abatis  and  ethar  obstaelaa  by  which  the 
approaeb  of  an  enemy  might  be  impeded.  fJomini.  TraiU 
des  Onuuica  Operaliofu  MiliUu'ret,  torn,  iv.)  Sueh!n- 
treuchiuenia  however  avail  nothing  when  the  arnrr-  i.s 
not  commanded  by  a  man  of  great  military  i^ci  lius. 
The  French  camp  at  Malpaouet,  in  1709,  is  stated  to 
have  been  fortified  with  a  triple  line.  C4.)usisting  of  brcnst- 
works,  hedges,  and  fiilled  tieas ;  it  was  forved  bowe  ver, 
thoutrh  with  great  toaa,  by  the  allies  under  the  duki  i  of 
Marlborouuk 

It  is  remarkable  that,  duriai;  the  war  in  Spain,  which  in 
^fueral  w;i.-*  distinguished  h\  inatten'ion  to  '.be  IIUMIl^  of 
strengthening  the  potations  occupied  by  llie  troops,  one  of 
the  Oaest  auiBplea  of  an  intieneJiad  eamp  w«»  ajferded  in 


that  which  the  British  army  ooeupisd  before  Lisbon  in  1610 
This  consisted  of  a  double  line  ef  detached  redoubts  con- 
structed on  all  the  commandtni;  poinia  of  ground,  for  the 

purpose  of  defending  the  four  greet  roads  tnd  the  sree^irihle 
passes  by  which  the  enom}  i  nuld  q]  iikhh  h  to  lliut  ci'y. 
The  Ihrst  line bcf^an  at  thf  iiiDuUi  uf  tht-  Zizninlni  nti  tlie 
Atlantic;  it  crowned  the  hei^'hls  ab<j\e  1"iTres  Vc<li a-,  atid 
following  the  chain  of  Monle  Gra<^  extended  to  itie  Tagus 
at  Albandra,  iu  whole  length  being  about  'J.')  miles.  The 
■eeond  was  about  aix  miles  in  rear  ol  the  irst;  it  besan  al 
the  moutb  of  tbe  8.  Lorenzo,  on  the  oeean,  passed  ever 
the-  ViriL^hts  at  Mafra,  Monterhique,  and  Biicellris.  and 
reaclietl  the  Ta>rua  at  Quintello.  Ui  whole  extent,  in  len-^ih. 
beiim  about  24  miles.  The  weakest  part  seeins  to  h.ive 
been  the  valley  of  Calbandria,  near  the  Tagtis,  on  the  ex- 
terior line;  but  this  pert  was  afterwards  strengthened  by  a 
double  row  of  abatis,  besides  breast'Works  of  eanb  and  thick 
stone  wafls.  When  tbe  lines  were  completed,  tbeyeonsisted  of 
152  redoubt.s,  armed,  in  all,  w  ith  534  pieces  of  ordnance,  and 
required  above  3-1,000  men  for  their  garrison^.  The  di*- 
bur.*cments  for  their  loii'^truction  amounted  to  lu-nrly 
100.0(10/.  (Colonel  Jones,  Memoranda  on  the  Ltnet  about 
l.itbon,  p.  107.)    pLms*  or  iHmitcHinMT,  Militakt 

PosmoMa.]   

ENCAUSTIC  PAINTIKO  (Jyraeerai,  eneadstike)  n  a 
kind  of  painting  in  which  by  heating  or  burning  in  <as  the 
Greek  term  implies),  the  colours  were  rendered  permanent 
in  all  their  original  splendour.  It  wa.-.  not  liDumrr  ena- 
melling, as  some  ha%'e  imagined,  but  a  mode  uf  painting 
with  heated  or  burnt  wax,  which  was  practised  by  the  nn- 
tients,  various  specimens  of  which  have  been  preserved  m 
the  Bast^  and  whfch,  according  to  some  Imtorical  state^ 
menis,  was  in  use  at  Venice  even  to  the  time  of  Tilien. 
Pliny,  tn  bia  'Natural  History' (xxxv.  11),  gives  a  short 
account  of  the  invention  and  imtureof  this  art  He  sa\s, 
*  Ceris  pingerp  ac  pictuiam  inurere.  quis  primus  excogita- 
vent  non  cons:at.'  But  thouE;h  he  expressly  says  *ax. 
some  persons  have  imagined  that  by  cerit  he  here  means 
some  compo^iition  diflcront  ftont  wax,  and  capable  of  bear 
in;  the  Are,  and  that  tiwrfre  maaua  (o  eoameL  In  the 
same  chapter  be  says  that  there  weie  antiently  two  modes  of 
encaustic  ])ainting,  '  cera  et  in  ebore,  cestro.  !'."..  vinculo. 
Hoc  teitiurn  arct  ssit,  resolutis  igni  ceris,  peiiinl'.o  utendi.' 
The  MaK-hese  Hhuh,  in  accordance  with  Plin\.  :i>'~utises 
three  kind.^  of  encaustic  painting,  diMinguishmg  as  an  es- 
sential point,  whether  the  cestrum(a  style,  or  a  graving  tooll 
or  the  pencil  was  employed  in  the  execution.  In  tbe  fir^t 
node,  tbe  wax  was  melted,  mixed  with  as  much  earth 
colour  finely  powdered,  as  it  could  imbibe,  and  then  this 
mas*  spread  on  woo<l,  or  on  a  wall  with  a  hot  spatula-  When 
it  became  cold,  it  wa.s  the  ^;iound,  in  which  the  designer 
cut  the  lines  with  a  cold  pointed  luul  (i»tyle.  <%strum).  aii<l 
thus,  properly  speaking,  it  was  not  the  painting  but  the 
wax  ground  that  was  burnt  in,  and  the  name  encaustic  was 
improperly  given  to  the  painting.  With  regard  to  tbe 
secona  kind,  encaustic  painting  on  ivory,  the  most  errone- 
ous notions  were  lung  entertained.  Professor  Grtmd,  Oi 
Florence,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  encaustic 
painting,  seems  to  be  nearest  to  the  truth.  When  the 
practice  of  drawing  on  hard  wax  had  been  bioujiht  to  some 
'  decree  of  perfection,  they  proceeded  to  apply  it  on  a  small 
J  scale  tu  ivory,  which  was  at  that  time  in  she  highest  esti^ 
matien.  Ivoqr  tablets  tvere  therefore  covensd  with  red  or 
blaek  wax,  and  tbe  design  cut  in  it  with  the  style,  tbe 
object  being  to  use  the  clear  and  smooth  surface  of  the 
ivory  for  the  lints,  that  they  nu^hi  look  the  more  beau- 
tiful. This  therefore  was  noihi:i^,'  more  than  applying  to 
ivory  what  had  previously  been  done  on  wood,  or  walls. 
The  third  kind  is  the  applj^ag  the  colours  with  the  pencil. 
With  respect  (e  the  mannaf  in  which  this  was  executed, 
opinions  differ.  The  most  correct  notion  seems  to  be  that 
tin-  wax  was  dissohed.  tho  rolour«  mixed  with  it,  and  laid 
on  with  the  pencil,  and  tliu  paint  then  finished  by  careful 
approximation  to  tlie  fire,  whence  tins  kind  of  painimg 
became  properly  encaustic.  For  Uiis  purpose  a  hut  iron 
(cauterium)  was  used.  When  painting  had  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  invention  of  the  pencil,  a  new  tnetnofi  of 
encaustic  was  attempted.  Encaustic  wax  painting  had 
hitherto  been  designing  on  a  coloured  ground:  it  now 
became  tainting  with  wax  colours  burnt  in.  When  the 
artist  hau  laid  un  the  wax  ■.Tinind,  md  tran^  the  outlines 
with  the  style,  he  prQCC«de<l  to  the  colouring.  From  the 
wax  mixed  wiA  the  eolotii*  he  Mpamtad  With  tb«  hat  t^le 
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U  much  as  he  wanted  to  cover  a  certain  spacc^  and  spread 
it  over  ihe  grountl.  put  a  second,  tluni,  sec,  colour  nexi 
the  first,  -ki  lhal  he  had  local  tint,  half  tint,  and  shade  toec- 
tlier,  which  he  softened  into  each  other  with  the  i>ot  !>t}le. 
AAer  the  whole  art  of  eocattstie  painting  had  long  been 
lost,  the  meimacy  of  U  ms  wcwwid  by  Count  Cajlus,  in 
France,  who  aanaiumd  to  the  Aoidemy  of  Painting  the 
method  of  painting  in  wax  in  1752:  a  Mr.  Baehelier  now- 
eveiT  had  actually  painted  a  picture  in  wax  in  1749,  and  is 
tho  auihnr  (jf  a  treatise  ou  the  art  and  secret  of  Wax  paint- 
ing; and  he  was  the  first  who  oomtnunicated  to  the  public 
the  tnethod  of  performing  the  operation  of  inustion,  which 
chiefly  characterizes  encaustic  painting.*  The  count  kept 
hit  method  secret  for  a  time,  and  in  1 754  exhibited  at  the 
LouTie  ft  heed  of  Minerve  minted  in  the  ntniMr  of  the 
antients.  This  w«*  much  eainirad,  end  it  wis  efflnned  diet 
ill  w!ix  painiiiig  tho  colours  %vcre  more  perninnent,  purer, 
and  brighter  tlian  in  oil  pain'iriK.    Sereral  other  persons 
htive  made  e>>ay-i  in  this  art,  as  Bicn,  Bertscher,  Bar.  Taube 
in  Maiioheim,  W.  Kalan,  painter  in  Berlin,  and  Reifen- 
atdn.    As  neither  Pliny,  nor  VltniTitu*  nor  any  other 
Botient  author,  has  left  a  clear  eeeeitnt  «f  the  methods 
employed,  it  nay  be  reasonably  doubled  vhether  any  one 
ainoni^  the  various  processes  employed  or  recommended 
by  tho   mut!iiru>  is  the  same  as  those  of  tlie  Greek'*. 
J.  G.  Walter,  in  R«rlin,  aiul  PrutessorJ.  Roux,  in  Hei- 
delberg, have  recently  turned  their  attention  to  wax  point- 
ine;  the  latter  is  said  to  have  left  many  very  success- 
fully Moeuted  wax  paintings ;  but  he  did  not  publish  his 
ieeiet,  though  he  strongly  recommended  it  to  painters  in  his 
treatise  on  colours  (Die  rarben,  Heidelberg,  1828).  Since 
1^26  Mr.  Peter  Krtift,  at  Vienna,  has  painted  several  paint- 
ings on  walls,  in  which  however  only  the  warmed  t^'ound 
was  covered  with  wax,  and  the  colours  mix«Hl  uith  oil  of  tur- 
pentine laul  on  it.   The  process  made  known  by  Montabert 
in  his  'Traile  de  la  Peinture,' vols,  vii.  and  viii.,  has  a 
greater  re<iemblanoe  to  encaustic  painting,  properly  w 
called.  The  laying  on  is  nearly  in  the  manner  Imt  men- 
tioned, but  a  wax  Tarnish  is  sptead  over  the  oolours,  and 
melted  in  by  means  of  a  kind  of  bra-^ier.    A  scries  of  paint- 
inr-i  has  been  executed,  according  lo  his  direction,  on  the 
wwU  of  the  royal  palace  at  Mimuh.  since  1^31  :  but  even 
here  all  the  difliculties  w  ith  re?pwt  lo  the  durability  of  the 
gri>und  and  the  <  olours  have  not  been  overcome.  I 
ENCKE'S  COMET,  one  of  the  periodic  eomeU  which 
hare  been  ainartained  to  belong  to  the  aolar  ■yttem,  re- 
volving round  the  sun  ill  about  1200  daya,  within  tho  orbit 

of  .Tupiter. 

.\  full  account  of  this  ho(]y  is  contained  in  a  memoir  by 
Encke.  publishe<l  in  numbers  '2 It)  and  '211  of  the  i4*/ro- 
mmiitche  Naehrichten,  and  translated  by  Mr.  Airy,  under 
the  title  'Encke's  DisserUtion.'  &c.,  Cambridge.  1832. 
See  alio  the  '  Reports  of  the  British  Association,*  vol.  i. 
n<<:tl-18.12),  and  the  tract  of  M.  Arago  '  Dec  Comites  en 
g'-n'-ral,'  in  the  'Annuaire'of  1832. 

This  comet  is  nnw  known  to  have  been  seen  in  1786  by 
Mi'chain  and  McNSier.  in  1796  by  .Miss  Herschel,  and  in 
1803  by  M.  Pons  of  Marseilles,  and  others.  But  the  train 
of  investiajation  which  established  it  as  a  periodic  comet 
(all  the  preceding  observations  having  been  supposed  to  be 
of  different  bodies)  dates  from  the  obwnrations  of  M.  Pons 
in  181B'19.  A  oomet  having  been  then  dieeorered  by  him, 
and  its  elcmnms  determined,  Encke  (from  whom  the  comet 
has  its  n.i'.ne)  immediately  showed  that  it  was  the  body 
which  had  been  seen  \n  1805.  OIl>ers  detected  it  to  be 
the  oomet  of  1796;  and  Encke  (Berlin  Ephemeris,  1822 
and  IBS3)  having  established  the  foot  that  its  revolution 
wa«  completed  in  about  1300  davs,  predicted  approximately 
the  prt  of  the  heaveni  in  vnioh  it  nonld  reappear  in 
182J.  The  prediction  was  venfied  b]f  the  observations 
of  M.  Rumker  at  Paramatta,  since  which  time  it  has  re- 
gularly tahen  iti  plaoe  ai  one  of  the  bodies  of  <he  aolar 
^stem. 

Upon  the  question  which  has  been  raised  relative  to  the 
gradual  approach  of  this  oomet  to  the  sun,  and  the  conse- 
quent ptesumptkm  of  the  existence  of  a  resisting  medium, 
see  CoMKT.  The  memoir  of  M.  Encke  (translated  by 
Mr.  Airy,  as  eitod)  enters  fully  into  the  discussion  of  this 
questinn. 

The  elements  of  iIsh  body,  adopted  by  M.  Encke  for  its 
reappearance  in  1m3J.  arc  as  follows: — 
Paiaage  through  perihelion,  1832.  May  3*99. 


Longitude  of  ascending  Bodeb  St 

Inclination,  13°  i'V. 

Aiulf  uf  ei'ccniricit\,  67°  43'. 

Mean  tlaily  sidereal  motion,  107l''*l. 

Perihelion  distance.  '3435)  Earth's  mean  diltHMftna 

Aphelion  distance,  4'IOU     sun  being nni^. 

Pe  riud  ic  1  ime,  1210  dayi. 

ENCRINITES,  the  name  by  which  the  petrified  radi- 
ated animals  commonly  called  sttme  Lilies  luive  been  lung 
known  in  Britain  :  it  is  frequetitly  applied  to  the  CVilMMiM 
generally,  both  recent  and  fossd. 

Lamarck  arranged  the  genus  Encrinui  in  his  fiflh  order 
of  Polvpes  (Polvpi  natanlet),  fixing  its  position  between 
Virgmaria  and  VmbelluUtria,  and  recording  but  two  spedeib 
one  feeent,  vis.  Bnainmt  Caput  MedumUt*  Atteria  Limt.), 
tram  the  eeea  of  the  AnttllM,  the  othw  ibasil,  vix„  Emrinue 
liliiformig,  Umm  UpUtim  (Stone  I4y)  of  EUit  and 
others. 

Cuvier  included  tho  cn<  rimtcs  among  his  pedicillatvd 
echinoderms,  considering  that  they  should  be  placed  neat 
the  Comatultg;  and,  in  the  Rigne  AnigBal*  they  are,  a<y 
cordingly  to  be  found  between  the  giMt  fraup  of  the  Ster 
fiehee  and  that  of  the  ^Mtddatu. 

De  Blainville  observes  that  the  beautiful  work  of  Guettaid 
(Acad,  des  Sc.  1756)  upon  the  living  and  fos.-iil  encrinites 
showed  long  ago  the  great  relationship  winch  there  is  be- 
tween these  and  the  stellerideans,  now  known  under  the 
name  of  Comatulet,  and  he  remarks  upon  the  arrangement 
of  Lamarck,  who  foUuwed  Linnsue  and  his  adherents  in 
placing  them  emong  the  loophytei,  notirithBtBBdhig  Ouet- 
tard's  expositien  and  Ellis's  confirmation.  AAer  alluding 
to  Millers  work  on  the  family,  and  to  Mr.  Thompson's  de- 
scrinliim  of  the  living  8|>ecimen  found  on  the  roa-t  of  Ire- 
lanu.  De  Blainville  takes  as  the  basis  of  his  teriuinulugy  the 

Karts  which  exist  in  Comatula,  and  adopting  the  views  of 
Losinus,  rejects  that  proposed  by  Miller  in  his  interesting 
memoir,  objecting  to  the  terms  ptlrit,  cotlal,  iniercoeku 
eeapula,  Atuid,  Jmgertt  be,  as  derive  >!  fn>rn  animals  of  an 
entirely  difibrent  type  of  fbrm  and  inapplicable  to  the  iadi> 
ated  structure. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  prlvin  of  Miller  is  the  centra- 
dormai  joint  if  article  rentrn  dormil)  of  De  Blainville  The 
c'istal  is  the  first  tmilan/  joint  of  each  ray.  The  inter- 
costal is  the  second  battlmy  ^nitA  The  scapula  is  the 
third,  or  that  on  which  the  radii  ate  anpiKirted.  The  hand 
is  the  part  of  the  my  which  is  divided  out  not  separated. 
The  ftngerx  are  the  digitationt  or  divisions  of  the  rays. 
Finally,  the  jAnnulet  are  the  lateral  divisons  of  the  digita- 
tions;  and  De  Blainville,  l-kc  Miller,  divulcs  theroyrinto 
principal  ray*  and  accesnnry  or  atiriliary  rays* 

Ha/iits,  &c.  Dr.  Buckland  (Bridgewater  TreatiaeX  who 
uses  the  phraseology  of  Miller,  speaks  of  these  animals  aa 
destined  to  find  their  nourishment  by  spreading  their  nets 
and  moving  their  bodiea  through  a  limited  space,  from  a 
fixed  positton  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  or  by  employing; 
the  -.ame  instruments,  either  when  (1  latiUL,'  -ingly  ilinrjuh 
the  water,  or  attached  like  Pfnteiivsmn  (Cikkipkua;  to  tiuat- 
ing  pieces  of  woihI.  He  rct\r>  in  Miller  for  several  in- 
stances of  their  _power  of  repairing  casual  injunes,  and 
figures  a  recent  PeHtaerinus,  one  of  whose  arms  ia  under 
the  proeeas  of  being  reproduced,  as  crabe  and  lobsters  repm> 
doee  dieir  lost  claws  and  lega.  and  many  linirds  their  tails 
and  fliet.  observing  that  the  arms  of  starfishes  also,  when 
broken  off,  are  in  the  same  manner  reproduced.  The  sanu 
author  remarks,  that  althouj;h  the  repicseniativcs  of  the 
crinoidcans  in  our  inorlerii  seas  are  of  rare  occurrence,  this 
fhmily  was  of  w»i  iiumeru  al  importance  among  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  the  antient  deep.  'We  mav  judge,*  say  Dr. 
Buckland. '  of  the  degree  to  which  the  individuals  of  these 
•peciei  multiplied  among  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  sea, 
from  the  countless  myriads  of  their  petrified  remains  which 
fill  many  limestone-beds  of  the  transition  formations, 
an'l  coinfWM!  vast  strata  of  entrochal  marble,  extending  over 
large  tracts  of  country  in  Norilurn  Europe  and  Nortll 
America.  Tho  substance  of  this  marble  is  often  almost  as 
entirely  made  up  of  the  petrified  bonee  of  encrinites  as 
a  corn-rick  is  composed  of  straws.    Man  applies  it  to 

*  It  i*  orvnMTy  to  put  Ik*  itadnil  so  hi.  jiiard  kgmliMl  tb*  ceafMoa  mwA 
-rmt  raaatlnt  In  Uli*  |wit  ef  M.  4v  Materlllr't  nwM  wark.  Tkfa  ««•  «M« 
Mulr  f airiioK  whea  eoatMaiwi  aa eaanias  rnm  a  fcn  «t  mcIi  Mcb  TvpnUHoa 
••  hii :  till  th«  arrival  of  Ilia  ■  Nouvalln  additioaa  at  corrartiaua*  hruiiEht  Ihr 
infbriDaliun  that.'  par  iinr  InuiipMitioo  liiiculi^iv  dii  ra.uiucrit.  il  y  a  ru  unr 
•Bftada  mslaageaatM  laaparai^phctaat  apiunirDavat  aaa  faa'm  iAicn- 
me^Mjmlamtmtif  ia*t.  aanag  oin«r  aitoaliaa.  tha  tWaa  amikm  sil 
MaeMilHa  lM|SilMl  vHh  wMa  paiBiiraplii,  haia  baia  aUsH*ss'< 
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eoostruct  his  palace  and  adoni  his  lepulchre,  but  there  are 
few  who  know,  and  fewer  atill  who  dnly  appreciate,  the  Bur- 
prising  feet,  Uiat  mueh  of  thi*  marble  is  compoeed  of  the 
skeletons  of  millions  of  organized  bein^,  once  endowed 

with  life,  and  susoepliMe  of  enjoyment,  \vhi<  h,  after  per- 
formint;  the  part  that  wri-.  for  a  while  assi^jiied  to  iliem  in 
living  nature,  have  contributed  their  remains  towanls  the 
oompQsition  of  the  movintain  maases  of  the  earth.  Of  more 
tibui  thirty  species  of  crinoideans  that  prevailed  to  such 
«MmMm«xt«nt  in  th«  tranaitian  period,  nearly  all  became 
0Ztinet  beftfe  the  deposition  of  the  lias,  and  only  one  pre- 
sents the  angular  column  of  the  pcntatniiite :  with  this 
one  exception,  pentangular  columns  first  began  to  abound 
nnioiif,'  (tie  cnnoVdeanM  at  the  commencement  of  the  lias, 
and  have  from  thence  extended  onwards  into  our  present 
seas.  Their  several  species  and  even  genera  are  also  limit«d 
in  their  extent;  a.  g.  th«  great  lilv  micfinit*  IE.  aiointj/bfv 
mt)  it  paealiar  to  tno  muaehai-kaik.  and  the  pear  enennite 
to  the  middle  region  of  the  oolitic  fonnatinn.' 

The  satnc  author,  speaking  of  the  joints  which  com]x)scd 
the  stem,  says,  '  the  name  of  Eiitrochi,  or  wheelstoncs,  has 
with  much  propriety  been  applied  to  these  insulated  vcrte- 
hnt.  The  perforations  in  the  centre  of  these  joints  siTord- 
inf  a  feeility  for  stringing  them  at  beada*  haa  caused  them 
in  antinnt  times  to  beiMd  aanmtiM.  In  Am  iMMtthem 

Kta  of  England  Ihtj  itOl  vatrin  Ihn  anpellatioo  of  8t 
thheirf  a  beads. 

On  a  rock  !i)  I.ln'Utriini 
Saint  Cil<klMrt  •iu.  ana  imU  to  fruM 
TlM  fM-barn  liead*  Uwl  bcmt  kla  IMMI, 

'  Each  of  these  presents  a  similar  aeiiaa  of  articulations, 
varying  as  we  ascend  upwards  through  the  body  of  the 

aniinal,  every  jomt  bein^  exactly  a4justed  to  eive  the  rc> 
quisite  amount  of  flexibility  and  strength.  From  one 
extremity  of  the  vertebral  column  to  the  other,  and  throuffb- 
out  tho  hands  nnd  fingers,  the  surface  of  caeli  bone  articu- 
lates with  that  adjacent  to  it,  with  the  most  perfect  regu- 
larity and  nicety  of  adjustment.  So  exact  and  methodical 
is  this  arrangement,  even  to  the  extremity  of  its  minutest 
tcntacula,  that  it  is  just  as  imprabable  that  the  metals  which 
com  pose  the  wbeehi  of  a  chronometer  ihonld  for  themselves 
htive  calculated  and  arranged  the  firm  and  number  of  the 
teeth  of  each  respi-ctivc  wlu'i-l,  and  tliit  the>e  \\  heels  should 
have  pliifi'd  ll'.cm-elvcs  in  the  precise  ])i>Miin!i  fittefl  to 
attain  the  end  resulting  from  the  combined  action  of  them 
all,  as  for  the  successive  hundreds  and  thounnds  of  little 
bonca  that  compoee  an  Snerinite  to  have  amnged  them- 
aelvaa  in  a  position  anbor^wte  fo  (he  end  produeed  by  the 
combined  effect  of  their  united  mechanism,  each  acting  its 
peculiar  part  in  harmoniotu  subordination  to  the  rest ;  and 
nil  conjointly  producing  a  result  which  no  single  series  of 
them  acting  separately  could  possibly  have  effected.' 
{Bridsmraier  Trrufisp.) 

De  Blainville  characterizes  his  Fixed  Asterenerinideans 
CiftllraiMnwadte/Kife)  as  having  a  botfy  nan  or  kas  btini- 
feno,  wppertad  upon  e  long  artioulated  stem,  and  fixed 
lr>ndie&raipart 

Oenata.  ApiocrinttM. 
Miller,  who  established  this  pcnus,  characterizea  it  as  an 
animal  with  a  column  gradually  cuIaninK  at  the  apex, 
composed  of  numerous  joints,  of  whi^  Uie  superior  is 
marked  by  five  diverging  ndges,  dlnding  the  surfece  in;o 
as  many  equal  portions,  sustainini^  the  pelvis,  formed  of 
five  sub-cuTiciform  joints,  suppurlins;  others  of  a  figure 
nearly  similar,  from  which  uroceod  the  arms  and  tentacu- 
laic  l  rin;;ers  fomied  of  limiiie  jointa  haTingtbeflgaieof  a 
horse -shoe. 

De  BhunviHe  tbus  defines  it.  Btkfy  regular,  ciicuhn  fer 
the  rest  unknown,  oontained  in  a  sort  of  cupule  or  conical 
feat  (ifti),  eompoeed  of  three  superposed  rows,  each  con- 
sisting of  five  scaphoid  plates,  united  or  joined  lhioui;liout. 
the  upper  one  supporting  on  a  radiated  surface  the  rays 
which  arc  formed  by  a  simple  series  of  non-pinnalc<l(?)  arti- 
culations. Stem  round,  at  firbt  as  large  as  the  bodv,  atte- 
nuatinff  by  degrees  down  to  the  toot ;  articulations  circular, 
little  eTc%-ated,  pierced  Iv  a  round  helob  and  radiated  at 
their  surface.   A  uxiliary  'rays  Kcattered. 

Qtolagieal  Dittribution.— The  genus  has  occurred  hi- 
thaito  in  a  fcssil  state  only,  and  has  only  been  found  in 
^«ta  posterior  to  the  lias.  Example,  Apiocrinilet  rntun- 
55g-..  -  Rouod-oolumned.  Pear  like.  Lily-shaped  animal 


Z)eMTrpf»on.— This  appears  to  be  the  AMtnpoda  ehgtutt 
(stem)  of  Defrance.  It  is  the  Bnuffbrd  Aor  Enerimte 
Parkinson,  and  is  daaeribed  by  Miller  as  a  Crinoidal  anirrud, 
with  a  round  column,  composed  of  joints  adhering  by  ra- 
diating surfaces,  of  which  from  ten  to  fourteen  gradually 
enlarge  at  its  apex,  sustaining  the  pelvis,  eostie,  and  sca- 
puliD,  from  which  the  arms  and  tentaculated  fingers  pro- 
ceed. Boat  formed  by  exuding  calcareoiu  matter,  which 
indurataa  in  lamiuM.  and  pannuMtttljr  attaches  the  anhnal 
to  extraneous  bodies.   

Loco/i/y.— {Oolite,  middia  region.)   Bmdferi  in  WQt- 
shirc,  Abbotsburv»  uesT  W^ymootht  Dorsatshirs^  i 
Rochelle.  &c 


A|>iaeriaim  rutaodu*  imtaml  mn<\  i«iiucf<I:  I,  .'iLiMiiiuni;  C'OMdi  €. 
itia  mMiial  aflbet  of  ealrMram  trcPMiont  in  r'-pAirio|[  M  iuiftirg  <if  Ik* 
ioini*«r  tW  Itrfll :  two  f oaan  ia4l«idi>aU,  antl  i  lir  •urUrx  tt  l»o  tnocaW 
airmi  aiipaar  at  ib«  twav:  'S.  prar  aliaiinil  b-irly  ApK«riBit»«  nrtuwiaa, 
•IuoIdk  al  it!  npprr  ntrcmily  tlia  iairtn  il  ■li>|M«iiii.n  of  Ibr  boor,  lar- 
rnuiMlInK  thr  a*Uy  of  Ilia  aloniliehl  4.  «irruc*l  •n  lkia  uf  IIme  Indy,  ahuwtaf 
Um  cavil jr  of  tlw  alanash.aB4awriMaf  Uwrr«atiiin,  nc  hollo 


apam.  balwcrti  thr  cr  nUatMOaaiorill*  Mlui|til  >iiuii  of  ilioiipprr  fncttw 
ofltii'  vi-rtrhtiil  rolumn.  Tncarapacn  arr  eootidatnl  br  Miller  a,  ealai(»- 
in>-nt<  III  1 1  AliiiirtiUty  canal,  a  liich  ilrKrniU  ibrouth  the  asi>  of  tlx  re(U' 
column.  Tha  aar(are*or  Uio  Joiala  of  Ui#  *nlcl>ralcalmao  araMrialad  aiU 
ap  ijw  ■  jtiwai        lai  aUoar  tt  tmmm  wtttmA  sMs  St  C  ' 
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It  will  be  obMmd,  that  De  Bbinnlle  apeaks  of  tli*  njt 
M  bdof  fbrmed  of  >  ximple  s«rMS  of  •rtienlatioiM  vitttoot 

pinna:  he  afMs,  it  is  true,  a  note  of  in'rrrciL^-.tion.  Miller 
in  his  restoration  has  madu  the  rayn  itiiiiia;ed ;  and  Dr. 
Buckland,  from  uhusc  work  the  cuts  ubose  given  are  by 
penumion  taken.  ha«  continued  Millet's  restxiratioii:  nor 
do  we  see  any  reason  for  objecting  to  tb«  vism  of  dw  lut- 
MUDod  authors.  The  absence  of  pimm  on  the  njB  maid 
moko  the  apparatus  a  very  imperfeet  oigoa  of  oopttire;  hut 
the  presence  of  those  appendages  produces  at  once  the  net 
like  structure  observubto  in  many  others  of  the  family,  so 
admirably  adapted  for  tak;ii-;  and  securing  the  prey  wnich 
might  come  within  the  spiiero  of  the  Encrinite's  action.* 

Miller  describes  and  fizurea  a  second  spedea.  Apiocri- 
nitet  el^Mau  (BottU  Jaterinite,  Strait  Enerinite,  and 
Stag-Hom  AtenuM'/e  of  Parkinson ;  Goldfuss  refers  to  it 
■s  J.  elottgaimX  and  gives  the  chalk-pits  of  Wiltshire  and 
Kent  as  its  loealities.  The  bodies,  &c.,  of  this  species  are 
the  Chalk  Bntu'es  of  the  qi:;irn  men. 

M.  Goldfu.'is,  III  liis  great  work,  records  lour  ttdditiotial 
species,  viz.  A  rotaceits,  A.  merpiliformii,  and  A.  Milleri 
( SchioUieim),  and  A.flexuomu,  and  A.  obcomcui  (GoldfUaa), 
retaining  Miller's  A.  elliptiau,  and  referring  to  MiUorv 
description  of  that  species  for  A.  etongatut  also. 

Enciiniu.   (Encrinites,  IVue  Lily-shaped  animal  of  Miller.) 

Mnfor  eharacterizes  his  genus  EnerimU$  at  a  crinoidal 
animal,  Vr'ith  a  column  formed  of  numerous  round  depressed 
juiuts,  adhering  by  a  radiating  grooved  suriace,  and  becom- 
ing subpentaiigular  near  the  pelvis,  which  is  composed  of 
five  pieces,  givms  a  lateral  insertion  tu  tlie  first  aeries  of 
costal  plates,  to  wltieh  the  second  series  and  soqpvto  mm. 
ceod,  vhenee  tho  tuntamilated  aima  oc  itngon  pneaod, 
Ihniiied  hf  doable  swiea  of  joints.  He  bbMrVei.  Cbat  the 
animnl'?  of  this  genus  have  not  hitherto  been  found  in  a 
livmg  state,  nor  dues  he  believe  that  their  remains  have 
been  discovered  in  England.  Only  tmtVfVam  known,  tlS. 
Jincrimtes  Uliiformit  of  Lamarck. 

Description,  — This  is  the  Encrinitu  mmili/ormii, 
Btad-eobmmedt  Tnu  LUtf'Aaped  animal  of  Miller,  who 
deoeribco  the  tpeete  as  e  erinoidsl  vrinuil,  widi  •  edumn 
formed  of  numerous  round  joints,  alternately,  as  they  ap- 
proach the  pelvis,  larger  and  smaller,  becoming  subpent- 
angular  when  nearly  m  contact  with  it.  On  the  pelvis, 
formed  of  five  pieces,  adhere  laterally  the  first  senes  of 
coatse,  on  which  the  second  scries  of  costso  is  placed,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  te^nbSt  from  which  Uie  ten  lentaeulatod 
arms  or  fingm  wraoeed.  AjuumI  fonnMwnfljr  ofllxol  hf 
osoded  indurated  matter. 

We  consider  his  Encrinite$  moniliformis  as  the  Eiaeritttit 
UHiformin  of  Lamarck,  the  Enrnue,  and  T.yi  de  Mer,  of 
the  Frencl),  the  Lilium  lapidetun  of  &omu  uf  the  older 
^Tilers,  and  the  Sione  Lily  of  the  English.  I>ocality,  (Mus- 
chcl  kalkj  Hilde>beim,  Kakenborg,  near  Goslar,  Obem- 
scheden  and  Azzenhausen,  not  far  from  Gemenden,  in 
Lower  Saxony;  Scwenron  ia  Juliera,  in  WeamboUn;  the 
village  of  Erkendo, in  Brunswick,  about  two  mifet  ftma  the 
t'".v  :i  he;irin(z  this  name,  near  a  'V  I  il  called  the  Elm,  &c. 
In  tnis  last-named  locality  the  quuny  \%  on  the  declivity  of 
a  hill  overgrown  with  wood,  on  which  account  the  inha- 
bitanta  oppose  the  digging  after  them.  The  stratum  con- 
tataing  tnem  is  hardly  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  thick- 
Under  tho  our&oo  of  tho  ooith  ia  n  friable,  porous. 
\  Ibnestono,  oontatnii^  millioos  of  oolmnm  taa 
columnar  joints  ;  but  many  hours'  digging  is  necessary 
before  a  good  s,pocimeii  of  the  superior  part,  or  stone-lily, 
can  be  pi"L"'i,red,  Nince  tho  moiatur«  in  the  s'onc'  cririUiluites 
to  their  rapid  destruction,  and  their  occurring  on  large  pieces 
of  stone  makes  them  liable  to  separation,  which  accounts 
for  the  many  mended  specimens.  Anqlher  and  harder 
stratum  under  tho  abwe  contains  ninnoioits  erinoidal  re- 
mains ;  but,  according  to  the  quarrvmen,  no  stone  lilies. 
(Miller.)  The  author  last  quote<l  auds  that  there  is  good 
ri  iv  iM  to  beliffve  that  tho  formation  in  ivl.i  !i  the  remains 
are  found  near  Brunswick  corresponds  with  the  white  lias 
of  England,  as  it  appears  tu  re^ntse  OH  tllO  DOWBT  nd  nnd* 
BtoDo,  containing  sa\i  and  sypsum. 

Flm  specimens  of  tUi  iiiiik  hntc  alwoys  boon  and  still 
are  sought  for  with  mnt  ssgMnoM  by  eoUectc 
■  Beytniege  sor  Nsnugaaduebte,*  Altenburg, 


by  collectors.  In  the 
1774,  it  is 

•  StBO*  Um  Bhofa  WH  aillUa,  *e  Aa4  l^t  M.  da  Blaiavill*  hi*  oorrwtMi 
UMriX :  for,  ia  iki '  SiomaBM  iiedUum  ct  CorretUoi 
'ia(lM«kaiwMiiill8^ 


AalMHailSiL  'latiMC 


it  CorretUoiM,'  b«  wy«.  mMlUH  ol 


oliKod  000  handcod 
ddilm  Ibr  n  stono  lay  flm  ftom  tiho  matrix,  and  ottMihod  to 

its  column. 

*  The  pcculiaily  fine  lily  enerinite,'  writes  MiHer,  •  figured 
by  Knorr.  tab.  i  1.  a,  was,  it  is  said,  purchased  (Nalurfors- 
cher,  Stiick  3)  from  the  labourers  at  the  limestone  quarry 
at  Schrapland,  near  Halle,  by  InspeelorWilkens,  for  thirty* 
two graschen. andgiTen to ProAisor  Laaga, «bo  soM it  lo 
baron  Niegart  Howetor  in  the  sano  pnbliaation  (Stwdt 
R),  it  is  stated  that  it  was  not  bought  by  Wilkens,  but  by 
Mr.  Vitigo,at  Farrenstadl,  near  Querfurt,  for  two  dollars, 
and  given  to  Langc,  who  sold  it  for  three  louis  d'or  If  iriy 
memory  does  not  misgivo  me,  I  think  1  saw  the  specimen 
about  twenty  years  ago  in  the  collection  of  the  Natodbta* 
chwBdon  flMalsnhift,  at  Daniig.  Whan  is  it  now?* 


Pentacrinus.   (Pentacrinitcs  vol  Pentaerinus,  Five-angled 
Lily-shaped  AniRin I   Miller.    Pentagonites  Raftnesque. 

The  following  \%  Mi  liar's  Generic  charaeter.  An  animal 
with  a  column  furrned  of  numerous  pentangular  joints, arti- 
culating by  surfaces  with  peutapetalous  semistrtated  mark'* 
ings.  Superior  columnar  joint  supporting  a  pelvis  of  flvo 
jointa,  on  whieb  five  flnt  coatals  raat,  inooaadod  hs  flvo 
•aadod  oMids  and  ftvo  BBapulnb  fluaa  whiek  tan  ama  f»> 
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eee<i,  havintr  each  two  hanrb,  compoted  of  several  tentaru- 
Uted  fingers.  Column  lun?,  haTlllg  numaraiH  auxilUr) 
•ide>»nDB.   Base  not  ascertained. 

Recent  species. 

Pentacnmu  Caput  M^diuep.  Descnption.  A  crinoidal 
animal  hnvinif  a  column  furmed  of  numerous  pentangular 
joints,  articulating  bj  surfaces  with  pentapetalous.  ovate, 
ttrialed  markin^^ ;  f^vc  auxiliary  side-arms  formed  of  round 
Joints  proceeding  from  the  coiumn  at  interA-als.  Superior 
Qolumnar  joints  supporting  a  pelvis  of  fire  plates,  to  vhich 
the  flnt  oostals,  second  coslals,  and  scapula,  succeed,  from 
which  ten  arms  proceed,  each  supporting  two  hands,  sub- 
d.vKling  into  three  fingers.  Lomr  «xtieim9,  or  btM^  un- 
known. (Miller.) 

This  is  the  Encrinut  Caput  Mfdusee  of  Lamarck,  Itii 
Aiteria  of  Linnsug.  Locality,  the  seas  of  the  Antilles. 
Near  the  island  of  Borbadoes  (Dr.  Hunter's  specimen) — 
that  of  Nevie  Specimen  formerly  beloDging  to  James  Tobin, 
E>q..  now  in  the  British  Museum)— and  Hvtinique  (spe- 
cimen in  the  Paris  Museum).  There  is  also  a  specimen  in 
the  Museum  uf  the  Royal  Colleee  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
•ad  one  in  that  of  thedosk^sieaf  Sofliaiy  I^ndoii. 


pMiMcfiiiat  Capat  MrdoMi.  Id  the  ftvBl  of  the  tg\aa  two  o(  tlw  •iiin>  are 
aMMllMIMUirllwatlM>oili««.«ho«te|t  Ihal  lh»  mnimal  ha4  Mffmd  muUta- 
ilM,  mmt  hwl  rmffofwd  lis  fvmtt  lA  Mpradudas  tbv  lost  a.  Tht 

MniUa»r  iM»mflM,aniciilialiiK  aidUunitaiamb  with  Iha  wMknl  oeluiii, 
— mlta  wytailiiiiiJ.  (lIHIvHrf  B«dilHd.> 

Mr.  Miller,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Tobin's  spccim«l|  iays, 
'In  the  drawing;  it  up  fruin  the  buttom  of  the  sea,  the 
animal  has  clearly  been  broken  off,  leaving  its  posterior 
portion  behind ;  thus  we  have  lost  the  chance  of  ascertain* 
ing  the  £tct,  whether  it  adhered  by  a  fixed  base,  or  had  a 
loioinotivL-  ]»<>\ver.  T\m'  Murie  accident  has  befallen  the 
other  re^em  iiiclniduaU  lhat  have  been  nicnliniied  when 
speakuii^  of  the  localily  of  ihis  si>ecie».  However,  judging 
from  iu  aualugy  lo  lite  Encrtnuit  nioni/tjurmit,  from  its 
•long  column,  numerous  auxiliary  side-arms,  and  the  aaso- 
oiaied  manner  in  which  groups  of  Uie  fitUowing  neeies  on 
sometimaa  found  preserved  on  tfw  snribst  of  s  stti^  sU^ 


issuing  from  a  common  bas^,  1  {N>nccive  that  this  specie* 
al-v*  adherc<l  by  a  base  to  eMiancous  matter.    This  idea 

E sins  some  further  ground,  from  all  the  recent  specimens 
itherto  found  having  broken  abruptly  off  in  the  endoa\aiir 
to  remove  tbea,  is  not  being  oMo  to  ftoo  tlMnsrives  fkom 
the  points  of  adhesion,  whiMi  certainty  would  bava  been 
the  ca-iMj  liad  the  animal  possessed  a  locomotive  power,'  This 
inference  acquires  additional  cunfirniution  from  the  obser- 
vations made  by  the  laie  .1.  Tubin,  Esq.,  on  another  speci- 
men, viz. — *  Some  years  ago  1  was  in  poeseaaion  of  a  Ureei 
Pentaerinite,  which  was  brought  to  me  SO  htA  out  of  the 
sea  that  at  the  bottom  (when  it  plaintf  maaved  to  have 
been  bfoken  off  from  tho  roek  towhieh  ft  was  fined)  the 
blood  was  actually  oozing  from  ibe  vertebnp.  Tliis  speci- 
men I  endeavoured  to  preserve,  but  it  was  toially  destroyed 
bv  the  ants,  who  ate  every  caitilaije,  so  that  ii  fell  to  piei c*." 
Miller  observes  upon  this,  that  the  *  blood'  was  the  tluid  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  refusing  to  admit  Iba  assertion  of 
Wakhi  that  the  PeniaehDito  is  an  animal  crawling  along 
tba  bottom  of  tba  aaa,  conceives  it  to  have  generally  stood 
more  or  loss  ««et  in  the  sea,  yielding  to  the  Airy  of  the 
storm  in  bending  down,  and  adhering  for  additional  se- 
curity with  its  side-arms  to  exinmeuus  matter,  or  closini; 
them  to  the  column,  and  thus  offering  the  least  surface 
possible  to  the  element  The  latter,  he  thinks,  is  the  moat 
probable  idea,  since  he  had  frequently  met  with  specimens 
m  tint  state,  but  had  never  seen  any  side-arms  dasping 
round  extraneous  matter.  The  author  elsewhere  states 
that  he  has  in  rain  endeavoured  to  trace  apertures  at  the 
tennitiatiiiix  puints  of  the  fingers  aii'l  teiitarula,  although 
Guettard  aili'ges  that  here  orifii  cs  cxi^teil  serv  ing  as  mouths 
to  tlie  aiunial  in  takmij  it«^  foorl. 

Miller  ol  serves  tliat  columnar  fragments,  smaller  and 
rather  neater  than  those  of  this  species,  occur  in  the  oolite 
at  Dundry,  the  forest  marble  at  Coipneahaoi,  and  the  chalk 
near  Lyme,  but  that  it  remains  to  oe  ascertained,  by  the 
acquisition  of  pcifccf  specimens,  whether  these  belong  to  a 
varietjr  of  P.  Caput  Medtuce,  or  possess  peculiar  chaiacteis 
raflewnt  to  diotinguish  tbam  as  a  now  qaoBs. 

Foasii.  Sncna,* 

We  select,  as  an  example,  the  Briareon  PenUcnnite. 
Penmeruuit  Brianm,  thus  ebanetoriaad  by  Millar.  *  A 
erinoidal  antmal,  bsTing  a  large  eolumn  ftnaed  of  nnmeraot 

pentagonal  joints,  alternately  lara;er  and  smaller,  articu- 
lating by  surfaces  with  jientapetalous  compressed  serai- 
striated  markinu:s:  five  auxiliary  arm>,  formed  of  much 
compressed  suboval  joints,  proceeding  at  intervals  from  the 
column;  five  joints  of  the  pelvis,  supporting  five  fiist  and 
five  second  costal  joints^  on  wiiicb  Jm  seapuUs  affix,  from 
whieh  ten  arms  proooed,  ooeh  liavinf^  two  bands,  formed  ef 
namerous  flni^rs,  sometimes  amounting  to  sixteen.* 

Dr.  Buckland  observes  that  the  root  of  the  Briarean 
Pentaerinite  was  probaViIy  sliulit,  ntul  capable  of  bi'iiig 
withdrawn  from  its  attachment.  The  absence  of  any  large 
solid  secretions  like  those  of  the  Pear  Encrinite,  by  which 
tlds  Pentaerinite  could  have  been  fixed  permanently  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  Amber  foet  of  its  being  frsqaently  found 
in  oontoet  with  masses  tii  drifted  wood  converted  into  jet, 
leads  htm  to  infer  that  the  Briareon  Pentaerinite  was  a 
locomotive  animal,  having  the  power  of  altachiiK'  itself 
temporarily  either  Iu  extraneous  floating  bodies  or  to  rocks 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  either  by  its  side-arms  or  by  a 
moN-eable  articulated  small  root  We  confess  that  we  can- 
not entirely  concur  with  the  professor  on  this  point  That 
in  early  yootb  the  animal  may  have  floaiad  till  it  found  a 
snbstonce  fit  for  it  to  adhere  to^  wo  do  not  deny;  bnt  we 
think  that  after  it  was  once  established  and  had  attained  a 
good  size,  it  was  fixed  for  ever.  The  great  length  of  the 
stem  and  the  numerous  side  arms  niu^t  have  secured  for  it 
a  field  of  action  beyond  that  of  the  Pear  Encrinite  and  the 
ISj  Bnerinitth  both  of  which  we  know  bad  permanent 
nwtt;  and  if  w«  are  to  judge  by  analogy,  there  is  pregnant 
evidence  that  tba  spaefmens  of  the  living  species^  mora 
esi>ecmlly  the  larger  one  mentioned  by  Mr.  Tobin,  who  saw 
It  quite  fresh  out  of  the  sea,  and  to  whose  expressions  abova 
given  we  refer  the  reader,  suffered  their  stems  tobatom 
asunder  without  quilting  their  moorings. 

Zo<-a//7y.— Lower  strata  of  the  oolite  formatjai^  aspsimily 
the  Lias:  Lyme^  Watobol,  ]Lsiynsbam«  fee. 

lb. Millar  givas  thita  athar  Ibrnfl  aaaeimk 
mgvlaru,  P.  &sattifawM»  nml  P,  fcftiwwilaiiia,  GaUtes 
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has  njcoided  the  following  Ddditional  »pccie»,  vii.,  P  fca-  [ 
larit  (GoldfuBS).  P.  dnguiuhu  (Miinsler).  P.  petttan'maJig  ; 
tGii|dfaiit)./*.««ont/{/bnm«(Muiuterl.  P.MubndcatiukSVdu-  | 
»ti^.  P.  ntierm  <Huiui«rX  P.  dubita  (GoldftiwK  and  P. 
prtMu  (O^druw).  ud.  wilh  a  aoto  of  intaifogKtioB.  Pen- 
tacriniu?  paradoxut. 


a,  Pwitacrir.uk  v.jMjr- 1.  : riliic«4 (Lyma)  ;  h,  rare  aiwl  braoiiftil  tpecimeo 
•r  BtUtvan  PtnUcrmiu  |,d<i.  «Im),  ftwn  llH  "  -    .  . 


leciioii  of  Mr, 

■ataiDr. 


of  Biiml^  riMvtaff  «h*  plaM 


Um  M  L711M  R«i(ii,  10'  ibr  rul 


■wnfda  b]r  *  ImIU*  MabOKia.  aud  nui 


InlagnmrDt  of  the 
lur- 
id 


FlijIoeriiuMa 


lUB, 


(De  Blainvllto}— ] 

Thompson.) 

Generic  Character.^Budf  regular,  circular,  covered  and 
Kurrounded  above  by  a  sort  of  solid  cupule,  composed  of  a 
eentro-doml  nndi^nded  pieoa^  iwuid  voich  are  artieulated, 
fint,  a  aingla  raw  of  iii  riMiioiy  munkwihtwl  nys,  then 


another  row  of  great  didjnBow  aad  vbmatad  rayi  on  the 

other  side  of  three  basQary  joiDt%  of  which  the  flrst  only 
pariially  touch  each  other.  Stem  articulated,  round,  and 
without  accessor)'  rays.  Sfoulh  central  111  the  miiUt  nf  five 
scales,  which  are  fuliaccouii  and  bordered  by  a  row  of  ten* 
tacular  cirrhi ;  a  large  tubular  oriAce  a  little  behind  the 
noutb.    Example.  Phytaerimu  Rmipmitt,  Ptalaenmu 


Pftyinerinut  the  stem  is  round,  perhaps  even  in.irtu-ulale 
and  flexible;  that  there  are  no  accesiiory  rays  exct'i  t  a\  the 
summit :  and,  besides,  that  the  great  rays  are  all  uilierwMi 
conformed  in  their  basilary  as  well  as  in  their  pinnated 
part.  It  may  .be  supposed,  be  adde,  that  the  meubranoiu 
part  of  the  body  differs  equally  both  fai  the  disposition  of  the 
mouth  and  in  that  of  the  visceral  pouch ;  but  of  this  there 
is  no  assurance,  that  part  not  beings  known  in  the  great 
living  Penturriiiitc.  He  remarks  tliat  Dr.  Fleming,  ad* 
millina;  the  doubt  of  Mr.  Gray  as  to  the  exiiitence  of  the 
visceral  pouch  in  this  last,  has  also  charai  ten;eed  the 
European  Pentaerinus  under  the  name  of  Hybemula,  a 
name  wiiicb  he  allows  may  be  adopted,  tbougn  he  glTBi 
the  preferenee  to  his  o«na  aa  baiog  aiora  analMMM  to  tbcaa 
invented  by  Mr.  Miller  fbr  the  Crinoidaam.  M.  de  Blain* 
ville  goes  un  to  declare  that  he  has  already  had  occasion  to 
say  that  Mr.  Thompson's  memoir  hiis  destroyed  all  doubt 
as  to  the  place  of  the  living  and  fossil  Encrinitcs,  and  has 
clearly  demonstrated  the  justue  of  the  views  of  Rusinus, 
adopted  by  Guettard,  Ellis,  Parkinson,  and  C'uvicr.  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  Linnmu  followed  by  Lamarck.  *  An 
Bmeriimtt  aa  to  apeak,'  aaya  M. de BlainvflK  'it no taore 
than  a  Comatula  reverted,  (even  supposing  that  this  posi- 
tion is  not  equally  natuial  to  it,  which  I  am  strongly  in- 
clined to  think,)  and  which,  in.stead  of  huokiiu;  on  by 
means  of  accessory  rays,  is  fixed  by  a  prolongation  of  the 
centro-dorsal  part.* 

However  more  appropriate  the  name  propoaed  by  M.  de 
Blainville  may  be^  that  of  Dr.  Fleming  would  have  the 
right  ofnriariqr  oceoidiagHo  the  law  of  noneiMlalHM;  hirt 
if  Mr.  lIuMBpeoi 


ipeon  he  ris^ht  we  are  spared  alt  oonsideration 


on  this  point ;  for  in  t!ic  '  Pnx  ceiliius  of  tin-  Royal  S<icicty 
of  London'  iJune.  is.'tji,  he  lias  expressed  his  upinion  that 
hi>  Prnliir)  inu.\  Euri ij  o-us,  di>covcred  in  the  (Atve  of  Cork, 
and  on  other  parts  of  the  coast  of  Ireland,  is  fixed  in  us 
stem  to  otlier  bodies  in  early  life  only;  that  it  is  ]  ro  l.in  d 
from  the  ovum  of  Comatnia^  beoomea'  afterwards  detached, 
and  fiirmt  a  porlhet  Comatula.  capable  of  moving  freely  in 
the  ocean,  crawling  sometimes  among  submarine  pUmtl^ 
and  at  others  tloating  or  swimming  like  the  Meduse. 

PMerioerinitea 

Generic  Character. — A  crinoidal  anitiutl,  with  a  round 
column,  comp«)sed  of  numerous  thin  joints,  having  in  their 
centre  a  round  alimentary  canal,  and  articulating  by  siu- 
faces  striated  in  ladii.  Round  auxiliary  aide-ama'  pro- 
ceeding at  irregular  diataneaB  fton  the  eolunn.  Puvia 
formed  of  ive. pentagonal  plate-like  joints,  supporting  Ave 
hexagoflal  interoottu  plate-like  joints,  and  five  plate-like 
scapultc,  having  on  one  of  the  inierco^^tals  an  iniesscapu- 
lary  plate  interposed.  Au  arm  proceeding  from  each  of  the 
scapuliD.  liisf  probably  ftacOTilar,  and  permanently  ad- 
hering. (Miller.) 

The  author  of  this  generic  character  says, '  It  is  with  con- 
siderable hesiution  that  1  daacrihe  theae  Ave  plaiet  aa  he- 
longing  to  the  pelvis ;  the  analogy  of  their  lower  artieo- 
latinic  surfarts  seems  perhaps  rather  to  indiratc  their  be- 
longing to  the  first  costal  series.  1  have  never  yet  had  an 
opp^-^^^lJnlt y  of  st'emc  the  connection  of  tliese  }>lates  with 
tlie  tirst  column  or  joint  iairly  developed,  and  it  seems  pos- 
sible that  the  true  pelvis  nayDe  small  and  almost  concealed. 
This  doubt  will  be  done  away  by  the  aoqtutition  of  mora 


PratMiins  Bm^m*  of  ThonpioD. 

a,  Srrafa)  udirldaala  ia  ilWIiieal  SlagM  af  daraleawM  adbartai  by  tha 
tiaaaaf  aa ■Mkalatsd  oelmo  to  ihsMB«ra«HlUMi  kaesaf  IhsMI- 
vUnsla  aspanilai  and  ■M«Bllad. 

H.  de  Blainville  ttatea  that  he  has  thua  oharacterized  this 
^Hni%  which  be  had  not  teen,  fkom  the  eudlent  descrip- 
tion and  flgure  of  Mr.  Thompson :  and  that  it  teems  to  M. 

de  Blainville  that  there  are  sullu  ient  difTi  rences  to  warrant 
the  geoetic  distinction  of  the  aiumaL   He  obsenrss  that  in 


inatnietive  speaimens^  and  my  thus  stating  the  eoso  most 

be  conaiderea  aa  resulting  Ikom  an  anziooa  desire  to  check 
errors.   It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  real  joints  forming  the 

pi  h  is  arc  so  muoh  abbreviated  as  not  to  be  visible  exter- 
nally. Every  one  acquainted  with  fossils  must  be  aware 
how  diiScult  it  is  to  trace  always  organic  details  in  them 
correctly,  and  how  many  specimens  are  sometunes  ueoet- 
sanr  to  ascertain  a  single  fact.' 

M-  de  BtaunviUo  observes  that  this  genns  doss  not  spfiear 
to  diflbr  from  Apiocrinitea,  excepting  inatmueh  at  that  the 
stem  is  not  enlarffed  at  its  superior  pari,  ai  il  lli.ii  tin? 
ba>ilani'  piei fs  of  the  ra\s  are  leN>  ainiroMnuiti  li,  ami  uitli- 
ovit  (iuulit  less  iinmuveable.  The  details  gi\eii  l)\  Mr.  Miller 
point  out  a  form  differing  atrongly  from  liiat  of  Apiocriniies, 
and,  if  htidata  be  admitted,  tbirt  can  be  litttedonbt  of  the 
generic  difference  which  he  iseords. 

Example.  J^Omammttt  ttmtU.  Tldn,  mu-Hke,  lily- 
thmed  amwtal. 

Deteription. — A  crinoidal  animal,  with  a  colutnn  formed 
of  numerous  round  thin  joints,  surface  ut  liiIk  ulaiion  ra- 
diatiag  and  atrialed.  The  plato-Uke  jomto  lurnuut;  the  cup- 
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like  body,  articulating  hj  minute  strue.  One  arm  pro 
ceedini?  from  each  xapula,  supportinjr  two  fineen.  Lo- 
cal)tv,  ihe  mountain-lirneslone  of  the  Mendip  Hill*,  and  in 
the  Black  Rock  (the  fourteonih  bed  uf  Dr.  Bright'a  &ene« 
{Oeol.  Trans^  vol.  iv.  p.  193).  near  the  river  Avon,  Bliltol, 
Ulonging  to  the  bum  formation.  (Miller.) 

TIm  other  qieeto  raeorded  hj  Miller  is  Pottrioerinitei 
€n$tmi,  from  the  mountain-linui  n  Yorkahiio,  onil  the 
flMniBtiin>lhiM  at  Bristol,  near  the  river  Avon,  Bed  1.  and 
14.  of  Dr.  Bright's  paper  m  Trans,  of  Gool.  Soc,  vol.  iv., 
p.  193,  and  in  the  ma^esian  bedis  of  the  mountain-lime- 
Btone,  Clevedon  Bay,  Somersetshire.  Miller  further  states 
that  the  specimen  mentioned  in  Dr.  Woodward't>  catalogue 
of  fossilii  (page  19,  8.  1.)  ai  coming  from  Syria,  is  of 

Ihil  ipeeiei.  and  that  he  (MiUor)  ia  indoblod  to  the  Rev. 
A.  Seajprfek,  Woodwardian  PmftMior.  OanWdnk  fir 
ccrtaining  this  fact,  he  having  kindly  furnished  Mr.  MlUer 
with  a  drawing  made  firom  the  original,  now  in  Dr.  Wood^ 
viid'o  oolkBtioa,  and  iiiid«  Ua  eon, 

Platycrinites. 

Generic  Character.— A  crinoidal  animal  with  an  elliptic 
or  (in  one  species)  pentagonal  column,  formed  of  numerous 
jointii  having  a  fev  iido-arma  at  irregular  diitanoafc  Polvia 
8mueer«faaped.  fbnaed  of  three  unequal  pieeea,  team  whidi 

five  large  plate-like  soaimlsr'  proceed.  Bate  provided  with 
numerous  fibres  for  attachment.  Miller,  who  thus  charac- 
terizes the  genus,  observes  that  the  want  of  costs  supplied 
by  the  large  plate-like  scapulie  gives  tbe  superior  part  of 
theee  animals  a  pentagonal  appearanee.  and  fbrnisoes  so 
eonapictioiu  a  character,  that  toey  are  readily  diatingtiiahed 
from  all  other  genera. 

Example.  PtatyerimUM  ImU^  mooth,  krMdflahd, 
Itlytfutped  animal. 

Description. — A  crinoidal  animal,  with  a  column  formed 
of  very  niu-cular  elliptical  joint.s  adhering  by  a  transverse 
ridge.  Round  side-arms  occasionally  proceeding  from  the 
column,  whose  jointa  adhere  by  radiated  surCsoea.  Pelvis 
saucer  sbaoed.  with  A*  Ivo  acaoubB  adhning  to  it,  firom 
each  of  wbioh  an  am  pwaaaaa  aavportiag  tva  bandit 
haying  each  tvotngera.  rttlvia  andaeamibaanooth.  Lo- 
calitv,  in  the  mountain  limestone  of  tno  Mendip  Hills, 
tbe  iBlack  Rock  (Uth  bed  ui  Dr.  Bright's  series,  in  Geol. 
Trans.,  vol.  iv.)  near  Bristol ;  Dublin;  (Jork.  (Miller.) 

Miller  remarks  that  be  has  noticed  in  the  collection  of 
Richard  Bright,  Esq.,  of  Ham  Green,  near  Bristol,  nume- 
rous joints,  probably  appertainii^  to  an  animal  forming  a 
x-ariety,  or  a  distinct  species,  lliev  came,  he  states,  from 
Muir-kirk,  in  Dumfriesshire ;  and  \m  adds  that  tbe  sca- 
pula are  ahorter  in  proportion  than  those  of  the  former 
species,  uA  that  tha  aunmnar  Joiata  ara  Analjr  tuhav- 

culaled. 

The  same  author  records  the  following  species: — P.nh 
fioeut,  from  the  mountain-limestone  at  Caldy  Island,  on  tha 
south  coast  of  Walaa;  and  at  tbe  Mendip  Hilla;  P.  Inftcr* 
aUatug,  from  tha  nomlain-tinia  atiata:  p.  grtmJatiu, 
flam  tha  BMMnitaiB«l{nMatene  of  Ihe  Handip  Hills;  P. 
ttrialtu,  from  the  Black  Rock  il4th  bed  of  Dr.  Briiiht':* 
stfiies);  and  P.  perUangularit,  from  the  roouniam  hme  of 
the  Mendip  Hills,  at  WMton-super-roare.  Black  Ruck  near 
Bristol,  and  at  Mitchel-Dean ;  also  occasionally  in  transition 
limestone  of  Dinevawr  Park,  and  Dudley. 

Goldfriia  namaa  and  deacribea  two  additional  tpada^  via. 
P,  dtfnmm  and  P,  aanCrtoiw. 

Cyatboeriniles. 

Generic  Character. — .\  crinoidal  animal,  with  a  round  Of 
pentagonal  column,  formed  of  numerous  joinis,  having  side- 
arms  pnjceeding  irregularly  from  it.  On  the  summit  ad- 
heres a  saucer-sliaped  pelvis  of  five  pieces,  on  which  are 
placed  in  succesiuve  senes  five  costal  pUtes,  five  acapulsB, 
and  an  intervening  plata.  From  each  acapnia  pnwaeda  one 
arm,  having  two  nude.  Locality,  transition  ami  UMintiin- 
limestonc  strata.  (Miller.) 

Example.    Cyathocriniles  pianus. 

De.irriptiw.—A  crmoidal  aiuinul,  with  a  round  column 
formed  of  numerous  depressed  joints,  articnlating  by  ra- 
diating surftces,  and  perforated  by  an  aliaaantary  canal, 
BMitagonal  near  tbe  pelvis,  which  beeoOMB  raund  fiurtber 
noni  It.  Prom  eaeh  of  tbe  scapula,  whiah  vast  on  Aa 
nnmniit  of  the  cup  formed  by  the  pehis  and  costs,  proceeds 
nn  am  supporting  two  hands,  each  being  provided  with 
tmaariaaafflngm  Loaatiiy, Oavadan, in  tha m^aaiaa 


beds  of  the  mountain-limaatoaa;  at  IVood  iprin^,  Blaak 
Rock(l4th  bed  of  Dr.  Bright'ssenea),  near  Bristol.  (Miller.) 

Miller  observes,  that  a  specimen  had  occurred  to  hinn 
where  the  columnar  joints  were  aiierraiely  smaller  and 
larger,  but  that  he  was  not  aware  whether  it  possessed  autt« 
cient  chiracter  to  be  oonsidarad  a  variety  of  uie  former  apn> 
cies.  The  same  author  raaoffda  three  other  apeciea.  ud 
OoMftiaB  has  added  three  man,  via.  CpAuialmt,  C.g«^ 
nutriau,  and  C.  fmUagoma. 

Actinocrinites. 
Geiune  CAaraelm— A  ariaoidal  animal,  with  a  rotiud 
column  eompoaed  of  mmerona  joints,  perforated  by  a  round 

alimentary  canal.  At  the  summit  of  the  column  i.'t  placi-il 
a  pelvis  formed  of  three  plates,  on  which  five  first  costals 
and  one  irregular  costal  adhere,  which  are  succeeded  by 
the  second  costals  and  intercostals  and  tbe  acapuls,  frorn 
whence  five  arms  proceed,  forming  two  hands  with  several 
tentaeulatad  flnaan.  Round  aide-««na  prooeed  at  irregular 
distaneaaftau  uaeehmm.  whieli  lerainatea  attha  baae  in 
a  fascicular  bundle  or  root  of  fibres. 

£»>.mple.  Actinoainitet  JhacontadaclyUtt.  Thirty- 
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finovnd,  nidiat«d.  Ifljr-shaped  annm!.  (Miller.)  AoeA' 
^Btt  (Beaumont),  i\ave  Encriiitie  {P,\rk'm§on). 

Description.  A  iTiiiouUil  aminal,  with  a  round  column 
furinc<l  of  many  juintH,  on  whose  surarail  is  placed  a  pelvia 
of  three  plates  supporting  tlvu  hexagonal  ana  one  pentago- 
Qd  COMal  pUteb  on  which  the  second  costaU,  intercostal!, 
MhI  scapuln,  in  wwim  adhere,  the  lattttr  wadiog  off  Ave 
arms  having  eaeb  two  hands  provided  with  three  fingers. 
Colurati  sending  off  at  irregular  distances  auxiliary  side- 
ariu»,  and  tenniiiating  at  the  ba^i  in  a  bundle  of  fibrous 
elongation^  rtM  •.nbhnt'  roots.  LocaUty,  mountain  lime- 
atone  at  the  villages  Uroughtuii  and  StokcN,  in  Craven, 
Yorkshire  (Lister,  1674X  mountain  limc  formation  of  the 
Mendip  Hills  (Beaumont),  and  the  Black  Rock  near 
Bristol  (Miller). 

Mitter  describes  another  species.  A.  polydoetifiiu,  from 
ihe  mountain  limestone  of  the  Mendip  Hille  end  Caltly 
Island.  De  Blainville  observes  that  among  the  five  (seven) 
new  species  which  Goldfuss  refers  to  this  ^euuii,  vis.  A. 
gramuatus.  A,  Uueraeontadactyiut,  A.  cmntUutus,  A.  mu- 
rieatus,  A.  noduionu,  A.  monilijerut,  and  A.  tetteratut,  A. 
tetteracontadactylut  appears  to  De  Blainviile  to  oflar  »  new 
oambinetioD  of  the  pweee  of  the  test,  ml  even,  perbapH. 
«f  thetennjnef  the  loa^eMh  dintioD  bemgdieheloBouit. 

Mekwrinitei.  (GoldAui.) 

Generic  Character. — Column  smooth,  perforated  by  a 
Mnooth  or  quinqoelobate  canal.  Auxiliary  arms.  .  .  . 
AMv  ooonweed  of  four  articulations  or  pieces.  Prtmary 
aad  fecoMdwy  eetldt  five^  hexefoml,  alternately  placed 
(iAn  fatvieem  impoeiti).  JinCcfeoeteb  Ave,  hexagonal.  Sco- 
puLe  five,  hexagonal,  placed  upon  the  costalii.  JnUrtcapu- 
lart  four,  in  the  resion  of  the  mouth  five.  Arm$  five. 
Mouth  at  the  side  of  the  vcM  tox. 

Exampk.  Melocrinile*  hierogiyphicut.  (Goldfuss). 
Detertvlion, — Meloerinite*  vrila   the  articulations  or 
meres  of  the  cup  or  calyx  noduloua.  Locelity,  mountain 
line,  calcareum  montanum  Eitlis».)   GMUfliM  weoide  a 
,  Til.  Melocriniies  Itevis. 


Ubodocxinites.  (Miller.) 
Gmmie  Charaettr. — A  erinoidal  eminat,  with  a  round 

and  sometimes  slightly  pentag  nril  r  dunin,  formed  of  nu- 
merous joints  poi  foratea  by  a  peniapetalous  alimentary 
canal.  The  pelvis  formed  of  three  pieces  supporting  five 
iquare  pletes,  in  the  fpaoes  of  whose  lateral  bevelled 
ngles  ftfv  beptagOMl  fnt  eoatals  are  insertt-cl.  From  the 
•ewttte  pioeeede en  wm  rapporting  two  hands.  (Miller.) 

BxuDple.  Bhodoerimte$  vena,  true  rote-like  litv-thaped 
animal.  Locality,  upper  b«d.  No.  I,  and  one  of  the  lower 
bedi>.  No.  i  5,  of  Dr.  Brighl's  series,  distinguishing  the 
mountain  limestone  formation  along  the  nvor  Avon  near 
Bristol,  the  Mendip  Hills,  Mitchel-Dean,  the  transition 
limestone  at  Dudley.  (Miller.) 
Goldfuss  adds  four  species,  viz.  B,  gyrahu,  B.  ^stque- 
rtitut,  R.  canalir.ul(itM,  and  R.  tehmahUt  on  Iw  bung 


I  tekinatus  of  Schlolheim. 

Kugeniecrinitei.  (Miller.) 
Omerie  CXoraefsr.^— Saperior  eolnmner  joint  eahpen- 

tangular,  enlarging  above,  having  the  five  plates  of  the 
pelvis  adhering  to  it  by  a  solid  anrhylosis.  Base,  column, 
joints  resting  ou  the  [  el^i^,  nti  1  fingers  unknown.  (Miller.) 

Example,  Eugeniacnnttes  qianquangularit  ( M  illei  v.  Ckwe 
Bncrimte of  Parkinson,  Caryophyllua  lapideu  .  i  'arynphul' 
Hie  of  KadR,  Locelity»  Smtierlandt  at  Mount  RaaMun 
(Knerr);  alio  ill  dm  eeaton  Zurkh  tod  SehelfheuMn. 
(Miller.)  Goldfiiss  records  tho  following  additional  species, 
viz.  Eu  Qtryophyllatut,  Eu.  nutiM",  Eu.  coa^eseue,  Eu. 
Pjfr(fi>rmi*,  £u.  motol{fi>rmit,  and  Ba.  H^fim.  (Mflniter). 

Solanocrinite&  (Goldfuss.) 

Genene  Ckararler. — Column  verv  short,  pentagonal,  per- 
forated by  a  pentagonal  canal,  radial o-rugoae  at  the  base, 
depressed  or  hollowed  out  at  the  sides  by  the  glenoid 
cavities  of  the  aoiiliBiy  inn%  iitieHlBted  with  the  pelvis  by 
alightljr  unnuBant  lays  vhkh  ate  trochitic  aod  eoadunate. 
FHvie  with  flve  artieitlatioiM.  Scapule,  arras?  Auxiliary 
arms  of  the  column  thick  ami  rl  .si  sft.  (Goldfuss.) 

Example.    Soianocrimtrs  :  tAu'k*.  (Goldfuss.) 

Detcnptinn.—S.  with  a  turlunated  column,  10  or  15- 
ribbed  longitudinaUT:  arttculatkms  of  the  pelvia  linear. 
Silicified.  Lwality,  fBittdhatg J wawio  liBMmiwu  <q«ia- 
ftwO 


M.  (SoUfhts  deaenhea  tw»  oUmt  a|Mdai.  &  t 

^Minister),  and  5.  Ja>-^eri  rcalcanOUa)  ' GoldftMjb  ftOD  tb« 
J  uras«to  Uoiestone,  Baureuth. 

ChfToerinilea.  (Say.) 

Generic  Characi&r  —Pelvis  of  four  plates.  Codal  platei 
six.  Column}  not  dilated.  Alimentary  canal  round.  Ar- 
ticulating surface  of  the  columnar  joints  radiated.  Axont' 
iarustde  anm  cylindrical  and  placed  irregularly. 

Example.  Caryocrinitet  omatut. 

D0$mption,—CotkU*,  foar  peataconal  and  two  heuffo 
nal.  CoAhrii  insarted  inti>  a  earity  at  the  hue  of  the 
pelvis:  pelvit  rather  large:  two  of  the  plates  quadrangular, 
attenuated  to  the  base,  where  they  are  truncaEed  and  a 
little  r<-,'u,-vcd  at  ihe  Junction  with  the  column*,  disks,  par- 
ticularly towards  tha  ba<c.  gi-aiiulated,  with  a  diiitinct 
elevated  internipted  Hue ;  two  remaining  plates  pentantru- 
lar,  attenuated  to  the  baM;  where  they  are  truncated  ana  a 
little  recurved  at  tho  junction  with  the  column ;  dhk  with 
elevated  granules,  and  with  two  cle\'ated  interrupted  lines 
extending  to  the  terminal  angles:  cottalt,  four  peniagonal 
and  iwi)  hexagonal,  all  wit.i  ulovated  interrupted  lines,  ra- 
diating f.oui  the  centre  to  the  angles,  with  a  series  of  trun- 
cated  t^nules  on  each  side  tind  a  few  granules  in  tho. 
interveiiini'  spaces ;  intet^cap'ilars,  two  hexagonal,  situated 
fanmediately  above  the  hexagunal  co^tals;  mtjjulars  six 
pentagonal,  the  upper  sideo  o<*which  aro  norc  or  less  irre* 
gular  by  projicting  a  little  b.'tween  the  ecapulsa,  all  with 
prominent  lines  granulated,  .%imilar  to  those  of  the  pie- 
ceding:  arms  six :  capital  plcfes  with  a  hepiagonal  one  in 
the  middle,  surroundra  by  five  heptagonal  plates  and  two 
irregular  ones  at  the  mouth  :  mouth  not  prominent, 
situated  on  one  side  of  the  middle,  a  little  within  the  lino 
of  the  anM»  doied  by  naall  \alvtthir  piaceik  its  inferior 
side  retting  on  the  laperior  anglo  of  one  of  the  scapulars. 
Longitudinal  diameter  from  thret  quarters  to  one  inch  and 
a  half;  transverse  diameter  from  seven  tenths  to  one  inch 
and  two  fifths.  Mr.  Say,  who  givcj  this  dascnplion,  records 
and  describes  another  i>p«cie8  wit  one  of  the  costals  hex- 
agonal, viz.  C.  lorieatut.  Locality  Found  by  Dr.  Bigsby 
loose  n  brown  elay  at  the  foot  the  lavine  at  Loekpert. 
in  which  the  Now  York  canal  nwnsU  tho  panUol  ridgo  of 
Lake  Ontario. 

Marsupites  (MantellX  Marsupiocnnltes  f  De  Blainville). 

Generic  Character.  —  Hodt^  re^^ular,  oval,  bursiform, 
rounded  at  the  dorsal  extremity,  trun.:ated  and  flattened  at 
the  other,  enveloped  in  a  sort  of  shoil  or  test  composed  of 
great  polygonal  plates,  articulated  tc  each  other,  one  cen- 
trodMial(8od  three  rows  superposed,  <f  which  the  terminal 
one  supporta  ten  aimple  laya.  JfovtA  in  tho  midst  of  Ibiur 
squamnorra  pieeee.'  Sfeoi  none.  Tliis  is  De  Blainvillo^ 
character:  tlie  following  is  Miller'? :  An  unntachcd  ani- 
mal with  a  subjilobosc body  conlainiiiji  Mstc-ra  protected 
by  calcareous  plates,  of  which  that  in  the  centre  at  thebaie 
is  angular,  having  a  series  of  costal  platen  resting  on  it, 
admitting  interoostals  at  their  superior  angles,  thsM  giving 
insertion  to  tho  scapula  from  which  the  arms  pneeo£ 
Space  between  the  aeapidm  eovarad  by  an  intepiment.  pro- 
tected by  numerous  small  plates. 

Examnlo.  Marsupitet  ornatut,  ornamented  purte-liht 
animal  (*Ii'.'er),  TiyrfoM*  £ncn'nite (Parkinson). 

Description.— A  pune-like*  animal,  having  the  central 
plate  at  the  base  of  its  subglobose  body  containing  the  vis- 
cera ;  pentagonal,  supporting  at  its  edge  five  similar  oottals, 
which  admit  at  their  superior  anglea  five  hexagonal  inter- 
eoataU,  into  the  angles  of  which  five  scapula  are  inserted 
sending  off  the  arms.  All  the  plates  ornamented  by  ridges 
proceeding  firom  the  centre,  and  forming  angular  markings 
near  tho  comers.  Locality,  OfFIiam  Cnalk-pits  near 
Lewes;  Clayton  Chalk-pits,  Ilurslpoint,  Sussex;  Preston 
Chalk  pits,  near  Brighton  (Mantclli;  Chalk-pita  of  Kent, 
and  Chalk-pits,  near  Warmiiuter.  (Millar.) 

Mr.  Miller  doea  not  admit  Maisupitos  amoof  tho  Cri- 
noidea,  but  eotuiders  itas  tho  immediate  link botvoon  that 
fiunily  and  Bmyde. 

Pentramites.  (8qr*) 
Oeturie  CAawf«r.~CS9llHnneythidrieal.perfbi«ted ;  seg* 

tnents  r.rtirulating  by  radiated  surfaces,  with  cylindrioal 
side  ajms  it  irregular  intervals;  pelvif  of  three  unequa. 
pieri  3,  iwi;  pentagonal  and  one  tetrugonal ;  scapula)  large, 
very  profoundly  cmar^nato  for  the  re<"eption  of  the  lips  of 

*  MUln'i  MprrMMiB  li  *  m  Manupial  uiiBiakl tbt*  u  u^^Uojiable  »1im 
I  to  Ike  Vatl«bMU4  lUitnpwila. 
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the  >adiatinf7  anibnlarra),  obliquely  truncated  at  the  extre- 
mities on  each  side,  fur  ilie  mreption  of  one  side  of  a  sub- 
rnomhoidal  vUiU'  or  iiiu-ix-apulur  ;  ambulacra  five,  raili- 
atiiig  from  the  sumniit,  and  termioatiog  at  the  tij>s  of  the 
etuarsinaiions  of  tlM  icspula:  Mcb  vitE  a  longitudinal,  in- 
dent^ line»  *aA  nttmeroiv  uwwm  ttnm  which  t«nni- 
ntte  in  •  raarginBl  wries  of  pores,' ibr  the  tniunniwien  of 
respiratory  tubrs;  summit  with  five  rounded  openings  (ova- 
ries) and      unL-^uluud  central  uiiennuuth  iuul  aiiu^).  (Say.) 

•  This  singular  j^lmuis,'  ob-erves  Mr.  Say,  '  is  sti  remotely 
allied  to  any  hitherto  discovered,  that  I  do  not  think  it  can. 
with  propriety,  be  referred  to  any  family  yet  instituted.  By 
itteolumoar  biipport  it  vi  related  tu  the  family  Crinoidea  ; 
hut  the  totiil  absence  of  arms  and  banda  exdudes  it  from 
that  vnry  lulural  group.  The  superior  termination,  in 
which  the  ambulacno,  tne  roundcHl  openings,  and  the  ccn- 
tnl  nii'4i.liti-1  .1),-,  in\  sil  l  ifed.  has  some  afliiiity  to  the 
fiimil)  JCdunidea  (hfliiaiila<K  but  the  columnar  support 
show.s  that  it  cannot  be  arran^;o<l  llien'.  lla\itit;  tlius  on 
it«  inferior  portion  a  rcserablance  to  the  Crinoidea,  and  on 
its  superior  surface  a  decided  analogy  to  tiic  Eehinidea,  I 
think  it  moy  with  propriety  form  an  iotermediate  family 
under  the  allowing  name  and  eharaetert:  Family,  Bla- 
itoidea,  Cuh^nn  composed  of  numerous  articulatinfr  R«"c: 
ments,  suiiiMnung  nt  its  summit  a  number  of  plates,  ak» 
ut(i(L'  l  as  III  I'lrnja  calyciftirm  U.kIv  containiiij;  the  vi.sceru; 
araia  none  ;  hrancliito  arranged  in  anibiilacrar'  In  a  natural 
series  iheir  bodies  ron^tttutc  the  link  between  the  Crinoi- 
dea and  the  Eehinidea,  on  the  one  hand ;  whilst,  ou  the 
other,  the  former  is  unquestionably,  but  not  more  obviously 
connected  with  the  Slelleridiea  (Stellindeans)  by  the  un- 
equivocal intervention  of  Comatula  and  Marsupites.  Of  all 
the  geni-r.i  of  CrinoiiU'a,  it  iij  to  Platycriiiites  that  Peutre- 

mile  >seem>  most  riosi  ly  i'eluled.* 

Mr.  Sav  (le>erilK  >  three  s|ieeics,  viz.  P.  globosa,  brought 
from  England,  and  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bath  ;  and  P.  jyiifarmlt  and  P,Jloreatt»,  from  Kentucky. 
He  i^vea.  as  tho  synonyma  of  the  latter,  Kentuekj/  A$teruU 
Fbmil  (^rkineonX  and  Encrinitea  Jhreath  (Sehlotheim), 
as  quoted  by  Miller,  and  thus  jMncee  ls:  '  This  is  extremely 
abundant  in  many  partsof  KL-nUii  ky,  and  on  the  marj^'insof 
tlie  Mi>sis.Mp]ii  m  a  few  jjlace^.  Ne;ir  Iluntsville  tliey  aie  very 
numerous  ;  and  on  the  surface  of  a  fragment  of  rock,  iluee 
inches  long  by  two  and  a  ouarter  wide,  nent  to  the  .VradLiuy 
by  Mr.  Hazard  of  that  place,  I  have  enumerated  eighteen 
tpecimens  of  thiss  t<pecies  more  or  lew  entire,  and  two  speci- 
inaiia  of  the  pce6edmg  sneeies  (/*.  pyii/ormit).  On  another 
atltl  smaller  piece  of  rocV  are  twenty  one  specimens,  all  in 
aft',  rrfirvn,  two  of  w  lurli  are  i.if  iln-  jireecding  species.  On 
a  ihir'l  fragment  of  rjck  thirty  may  b«  counted,  and  on  a 
fourth  up\var'l><  of  flfly.  That  these  aniroaU  were  peduncu- 
lated and  fixed,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt.  We  see  at  the 
base  of  the  pelvis  a  imall  rounded  surfitce^ perforated  in  tho 
centra  for  the  paasage  of  the  alimentaiy  eanal,  and  on  the 
miter  marf^in  are  verv  ahort  hut  diatinot  radii  of  elevated 
lines,  evidently  inioiKied  for  articulation  w  ith  the  first  joint 
of  the  CT)liiinn.  The  column  itself  isal«a\s  found  in  fra;,'- 
tflenls  aci  umpanym^'  tlie  tmiiy  of  ilie  anitnal,  but  tie\er 
attached  to  i(.  1  ihiiik  it  higldy  probable  that  the  brancUial 
api»aratus  communicated  with  thesUiTOun>lin<;  lluidlhroagb 
the  pores  of  the  ambulacrse  by  meaua  of  filamentCMM  |ir»- 
cesses :  tliese  may  alM  have  perlhrmed  the  office  of  tenta* 
cuia  in  conveying  the  food  to  the  mouth,  which  was 
perhaps  provided  with  an  ex!M>rtilc  proboscis ;  or  may  we 
not  rather  si;ppo-e  tiiat  ihc  annna!  fed  on  tlu-  mmuie  l)e- 
ings  that  abunu'led  in  tho  sea  water,  and  that  ii  obtaim-d 
them  in  the  nianii.  r  cjf  Asi  idia,  by  taking  Ihem  in  with  the 
water.  The  rcs^duntn  of  digestion  appears  to  have  boea 
rejected  Ihroui^h  the  mouth,' 

Mr.  G.  B,  Sowerby,in  a  '  Note  on  the  forfgning  paper, 
fofitHt^  tiritk  a  ikfcHption  q/*  a  new  tpedet  o/  Pentremtteg* 
ohserves,  that  all  the  s]iecimens  n  ccned  in  this  coimtr; 
from  Ken'.ucky  were  changed  lutu  a  .sort  of  cab  eilonj  or 
chert,a  circumstance  which  has  perhaps  not  oiil\  jin  vm^ed 
British  naturalists  from  forming  a  correct  judgment  of 
tiu'ir  natural  affinities  as  a  tangly,  btttappean  aleo  tohave 
had  the  effect  of  praveotiog  iliera'fron  leeog niriDg  the  pe- 
tieiio  leMmManee  to  the  epeciee  that  occur  here,  whieh. 
bearing  so  much  greater  a  gimilarity  to  .some  oftl  e  Ec'iini- 
dfe,  has  caused  some  of  our  luuuralists  to  class  them  luj^ 
ther:  for  it  is  ob-ervable.  he  remark.^,  that  o(  perhaps 
twenty  specimens  of  the  Kentucky  Astorial  Fossil  that  tie 
bad  eaaiDod,  only  one  individual  abo wed  tbaiutiixw  that 


separate  what  Say  calls  the  "  pelvic  scapular  find  mtersca 
puliir  plates  cT  pie<  es '  The  examination  ot  the  new  spe*  iO!> 
however  suj;L;c-leri  to  Mr  Sowerbv  ilie  j)voliubiliIy  il.'at 
part  of  the  three  unequal  pieces  whu  h  Sav  calls  the  ffhis, 
may  in  fact  prove  to  be  coftnis.  thus  eviaeneing  one  more 
relation  to  tlie  CrimriJta.  Mr.  Sowerby  reeorae  and  dO' 
scribes  two  speeies,  oremising  that  ihe  eirsumstance  of  8ay*s 
first  species.  P.  Globwa,  having  been  brought  from  Eng- 
land, led  Mr.  Sowerby  at  first  to  suppose  that  Say  mi^ht 
refer  to  one  of  those  species  that  had  come  into  Mr.  Sow- 
erby's  hands.  Say's  d^ripttoa  however  in  Mr.  Suwerby'-f 
opinion  is  so  incomplete,  and  the  terms  he  has  uiied  are  so 
vague,  that  Mr.  Sowerbv  had  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
fhct,  but  thinks,  neMXUlriess,  that  '  I'elvi*  deep  saucer- 
shaped  conx  ex'  may  ssrve  to  distiiiguisb  it  from^boib.  Mr. 
Sowerbv's  two  speclee  are  PtnirimiUM  Da^muu  ftnm 
Derbvhfiirc  (limestone)  and  PtmifMidtfuUifHM  (hwDear 

Preston  in  Lancashire. 

In  a  sec^Jiid  j  aper  (Znol.  Journ..  vol.  iv  )  Mr.  Sowi  rb) 
chan^jes  the  n.inie  to  PmtatremattteK,  and  records  three 
more  species,  viz.  P.  ttngulata,  P.  inftata,  and  P  ofi/'mj^^a  ,* 
all  firum  the  calamine  mines  belongiDK  to  (be  duke  of  Bue- 
deuch,  on  the  Lanesshbe  side  of  the  tfodder ;  and  in  the 
hist  vohunc  cf  the  '  Zoological  Journal.*  he  describes  three 
HI  addil lull,  VIZ,  P.  orbirularis,  P  ucutit,  AUi\  P./tritangu- 
laris;  the  last  he  ron-niers  to  be  the  }'/aii/rrintlt'<t  jfentitn- 
gularis  of  Miller,  the  arms  being  imaginaiy  in  bis  figure. 
Goldfuss  describes  a  ipeelfla  ttem  the  nansitioin  lineMOQe 
near  Dutieldorf 

M.  de  Blflinville  pltoaa  this  genus  at  the  end  of  the  CH- 
noideans-  It  appears  to  be  the  connecting  link  between 
the  Crinoidea  and  the  Echinidas.  but  to  have  a  much 
stronger  relationship  to  the  fornu  i  than  to  the  latter.  Mar- 
supitcs  we  consider  wuh  M tiler,  Say,  and  others,  to  be  the 
connexion  between  the  true  Cn'noiJeans  nnd  the  ComatulcP. 

N.B.  Goldfus<«V  Gfenotrtmite*  pOTodoxm  Kfi^mn  to  ap- 
proximate somewhat  to  Pentremiitt. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA.  [UicnowAinr.] 
ENCYCLOPE'DIE  is  the  name  of  several  general  dic- 
tionaries of  tlie  arts  and  .si  ionces  in  the  French  langnage 
[Dictionary  ]    The  lirst  work  published  under  this  name 
was  editid  by  Diderot  and  D'Alembcrt,  is  written  in  alpha- 
betical oider,  and  is  styled  '  Encyclopedic,  ou  Dieticnnair« 
raisonn/^  dcs  Science*,  des  Arts,  et  Jes  Metiers,'  j:  vcds  fol. 
and  11  vols,  plates,  P«ris»  to  which  are  added  a 

Supplement  in  4  volt.  fol.  of  text  and  1  vol  idntes,  l^ari^^. 
1776-77,  and  a  Tahlc  dcs  Mat'^res,  nr  fJcncral  Index,  2  voIh. 
fol.,  Paris,  17S0,  in  all  rtj  vols,  ful.o.    For  a  bntf  sketch 
of  'he  historv  of  this  work  and  the  judLrtiicnt  which  the 
editor  liiraseif  paii*ed  upon  il,  see  Diderot;  and  for  its 
plan  and  arrangement,  sec  the  preface  to  the  work  itself 
Written  by  Dioerot  and  D'Alembert.  The  EncycUip^die 
exercised  a  considerable  influenee  on  the  political  as  well  aa 
religious  opinions  of  the  French  reading  public  of  the  last 
century.   But  the  incorrectness  of  many  of  its  articles,  and 
the  rashness  and  d.^graatism  of  many  of  its  pvoponitions 
bi'coniintr  notorious,  a  new  Cydoptcdia  was  planned  by  a 
society  of  men  of  letters,  upon  a  scale  of  greater  magnitude, 
and  on  a  difi'erent  arrangement,  every  branch  of  learning 
being  treated  separately,  and  the  whole  being  written  ia 
senaial  with  eonuderabie  impartialily,  and  being  more  free 
tnan  the  ibrmer  Encydop^die  fh>m  D^triy  purpose  and 
prejudices:  the  title  of  it  is  '  Encyclo|<ed!       '■, '  udnjiie.  ou 
par  ordro  de  Maiiiires.'    It  is  the  lar^'est  v.oik  of  the  kind 
ever  published,  consisting  of  i<\\  \olumes  ito..  including 
47  volumes  of  copper- plates.    It  began  to  appear  in  1 7h2, 
and  was  completed  only  in  1832,  the  publication  having 
thus  lasted  h»\S  a  oeotttiy.  Sach  Micnce  raokas  a  die- 
tionary  of  itself  tn  two,  three,  or  mora  volumes,  amnged 
it)  alphabetical  order,  and  the  whole  work  is  lhercfoi<'  .i 
collection  of  dictionaries.   Tlio  principal  sciences  contained 
in  it  are:  geography  antienl  and  n  odern.  phy-ical  >;eo 
graphy.  matbemaUu^  logw  and  metaphysics,  philoeophy 
history,  theology,  jurisprudence,  political  economy  ana  di 
plomaoy,  grammar  and  literature,  oommercial  ecienee> 
naval  art.  milittry  art.  antiquities,  toancial  scienoe^  die- 
misiry,  (iharmary.  and  melallurfy,  natural  history,  orni- 
thology, history  of  mammalia,  aoatomy,  physics,  botany, 
medicine,  suruery,   akjriculturc.    Cue    arts,   arcliiiu(  ti.re, 
music.,  &r.    Oiher  but  interior  w>rrks  have  appe.ired  since 
in  Fninic  under  the  name  of  Knc\ clopedie,  but  the  Ency- 
clopedic M^odique  remains  the  ttanaard  work  of  ita  kiad 
in  tlM  Fiaoeh  languiga. 
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ENDEAVOUR  STRAIT.  (Toiiub  Snm.l 

ENDF/CAGON.  a  figure  ofdAvmwdM. 
ENDECA'NDRIA,  the  niath  etaiiof  the  Linnnan  sys- 
tem of  butan\ ,  (listinguisbad  by  hftviag  uim  atammi  tepu- 

rale  Iroin  uach  other. 

ENDEMIC  (!yfr]fio^,  endemtui,  from  iv,  in  or  among; 
«od  'vjMf^  p«ople.  (bat  which  u  amonf;  a  peopi«).  By  tbkt 
'WOld  am  VKfnmA  thora  ]|eculiar  forms  of  diiMW  vluoh 
«roe  apoiitamoiulf,  w  it  is  lumcd.  in  »  OMntiy  or  in 
piitiouiar  loc«]jtiw»  uid  wbieh  uv  orclimirilr  prodooed  hy 
the  peculiar  climate,  soil,  air,  water,  &c.  TIius,  ague  is  the 
endemic  disease  of  marshy  countries  ur  loc-uUties ;  th« 
swelled  throat  or  bronchocele  is  endemic  in  the  Alps,  ami 
the  plica  in  Poland.  The  word  bears  pretty  much  tiae 
nme  aiguiflcation  in  relation  to  tho  diseases  of  a  country 
Hint  the  l«rm  indigenous  does  to  its  plunts.  It  is  used  in 
contradistinction  to  fpidemie.  [Epidbmic] 

ENDIVE,  or  CICHO'RIUM  ENDI  VIA.  the  parent  of 
all  the  v.irieties  of  garden  endive,  wa;.  iiitro<luce<l  to  Britain 
fchoiii  ilie  bciiinning  of  the  bcventeenlh  century  from  the 
uoTlhern  provinces  of  China.  It  is  a  species  belonging  to 
the  narcotic  lactescent  division  of  Coapoaitfl^  to  WiuHi  it 
gives  the  name  CichoracetD. 

Tlien  mn  now  manv  varieties  in  cultivBtioa,  wUeb  we 
divided,  by  those  who  nave  classed  them,  into  two  ptincipal 
s^iuups,  Batavian  and  Curled-leaved ;  arranginK  under  the 
torraer  all  those  with  broatl  rayt^ed  leaves  and  under  the 
latter  thrw  in  which  tho  leaves  are  narrower  and  curled. 
'1  ho  Ki  encn  edl  th*  flrst  of  iInn  Sonrote  and  Ibo  last 
CAicoree*. 

Af.  It  is  the  leaves  of  this  phnttMld  not  lit  tloven  or 
aeod,  wfaioh  om  used  in  ouliaW|  opaniion^  it  ii  nacoHuy 
to  be  poitieolsr  as  to  the  time  of  soirfnc;  tot  if  sown  esrly 

in  spring,  it  wi'l,  inslead  of  forrniug  fitie  leave-,,  |irinlure 
Howers  and  seed,  and  so  frustr.ito  the  oiject  of  the  cuUi- 
vator.  A  little  sted  may  be  sown  ni  the  beginning  of  May 
for  early  uf^e;  but  fur  a  general  rrop,  throughout  the 
months  of  June,  July,  to  the  middle  of  August,  wdl  be 
found  to  be  tho  propor  time  for  fOirins;.  Toe  soil  upon 
which  the  endive  »  town  or  planted  shoold  be  light  and 
-•.c^.  AAer  the  plants  are  strong  enoagb  to  bo  removed 
from  the  seed-bed  and  planted  out  where  tbey  are  intended 
to  remain,  various  methods  arc  practised  in  ordur  to  Llimch 
She  leaves.  Some  gardeners  (dun t  in  drdls  two  or  three 
inches  deep,  and  earth  up  the  plant>  as  they  ^row;  others, 
after  they  are  fully  grown,  cover  them  with  Hower-pots  or 
something  of  that  description,  and  so  exclude  the  light; 
while  others  again  simply  tie  the  leaves  dose  tot^ther  with 
a  piece  of  matting,  when  the  same  lexult  is  obtattied.  The 
eiTict  of  thus  blanching  tlie  plants  is  not  merely  to  render 
the  endive  colourless  when  einployud  as  salad,  but  to 
diminish  its  natural  biiterness,  which  in  itt  COOOOntiatC'^l 
stale  would  render  it  unftt  for  food. 

Endivo-piantaare  impatient  of  wet  in  cold  weather,  being 
apt  to  rot  in  open  situations.  Care,  thereibra.  should  be 
taken  to  proieet  them  by  mats  or  hoards  upon  the  approach 

of  winter. 

In  this  country  the  cut-leaved  or  '  curled'  endive  is  pre- 
f.-rriNd  for  table  ,  but  the  dwarf  white  Batavian  endive  is 
mucit  tijore  delicate  and  as^eeable  to  the  |mlate. 

E'NDOGENS.  One  uf  ilu-  large  primary  classes  into 
which  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  diviiled  bears  this  name 
in  con*enuence  of  iis  tieW  vAody  matter  being  constantly 
developed  in  the  first  instaMo  lovaida  tho  interior  of  the 
trunk,  only  currtog  outwards  in  its  snbsequent  ooone 
downwards.  Thai  palm-trees  grow  in  this  way  w;is  kufswn 
io  lung  since  as  the  time  of  Tbeophrastus,  who  distinctly 
speaks  of  ibe  dtflkimiooB  botwaan  andogenona  and  axoge- 
nouii  wood. 

Bat  that  this  peculiarity  is  also  extended  to  a  consider- 
able put  irf  dw  vagatablo  kingdom  is  a  modem  ftct,  the 
dheovery  of  wbieh  we  owe  to  tM  Frea^  natnrallsta  Dau- 

benlon  and  Desf ontainc*.  The  path  bein^  thus  opened, 
t.ie  itquiry  has  subsequently,  and  more  particularly  of  bte 
\  t?ars  been  uiui  li  extended,  especially  by  Professor  Midil, 
in  an  elaborate  esi>«y  upon  the  anatomy  of  palms  In 
tbo  ibftswing  observations  we  shad  be  found  to  differ  in 
some  reapacts  from  all  the  previous  writers  upon  this  sub- 
jeet,  but  at  the  rnme  time  a  oonsiderahle  part  of  onr  state- 
ments will  necessarily  be  in  aeeordanoe  with  those  of  one 
observer  or  another.  'We  do  not  think  it  advisable,  except 

here  and  there,  to  inl^rrujit  the  thread  nf  OUT  nrrnjirii'n  l  ii)' 
«9y  reftaenees  to  ibm»  discieiwacMSi  tiie  reader  isuae^  in 


snch  matters  wdl  be  able  to  sepanta  tiie  viowa  that  an 

new   from  such   as  have  previously  been  pronul^tad 
otlier*  would  be  little  iiUeresleU  ui  the  matter. 

Mohl  is  of  opinion  that  the  first  year's  wood  of  an  e.xogen 
is  analogous  in  tmraagMiuent  to  that  of  an  endugua,  the 
woody  bundles  of  each  leaf  curving  upwards  and  outwards 
to  the  base  of  the  leaf^  and  downwards  and  outwards  to- 
wards the  bark,  crossing  through  tlioae  wbieh  havo  been 
previously  developed. 

For  oonvenienoe  we  will  take  the  phesnomena  of  growth 
in  a  palm-tree  as  typical  of  the  t  iidogenous  structure.  In  ihu 
h^trinning  the  embryo  of  a  pahn  t  onsisis  of  a  cellular  basi*, 
in  which  a  certain  number  of  cords  of  ligneous  fibre  are 
arranged  circularly  (fie.  A,  p.  396j,  down  the  radicle,  deriv- 
iiig  their  oris^in  from  Moplvmiiln.  Immediately  subsequent 
to  germination,  and  as  soon  as  the  rudimentiiiy  leaves  of 
the  plumule  begin  to  lennhen,  spiral  vessels  apaear  in  diair 
tissue  in  connection  with  tin- ligneous  curds;  toe  latter  in- 
crea^ie  in  quantity  a.«  the  plant  ud^ances  in  growth,  shooting 
downwards  though  tiie  cellular  tissue,  and  keepi:i.;  ]  n.tllel 
with  the  outside  of  the  root.  At  (ho  )>aiue  time  the  cellular 
tissue  inonaaaa  in  diameter  to  make  room  for  the  descend- 
ina  lignaeua  ewds  (or  woody  bundles,  as  th^  are  alio 
called).  At  last  a  young  leaf  is  developed  with  aeonai- 
derable  number  of  such  cords  proceeding  from  its  base 
downwards,  and,  as  its  bene  passes  ail  round  ihe  plumule. 
eonsc(iuenily  passing  downwards  alike  on  all  sides  of  the 
centre  that  it  suirounds.  Within  llus  a  second  leaf  gra- 
dually unfolds,  the  cellular  tissue  increasing  horixontally  at 
the  same  time ;  the  ligneoiu  cords,  however,  soon  cease  *a 
maintain  any  thing  like  a  parallel  direction,  but  curve  out- 
wnids  aa  thay  paas  downwatda»  kising  their  oatasmitiaa  in 
the  roots,  or  in  the  oelhilar  integument  on  the  ontside  of 

the  first  cirileof  rord>*fi^  A  i:  it  il  c  ^.imi-  time  the  s«cxjnd 
leaf  pushes  the  first  UaJ  h.iie  troui  itie  centre  towards 
the  cin  umferenee  of  the  plane  or  cone  of  growth  ;  th  •  con- 
sequence ot  which  is  that  the  limeous  cords  next  tlu  base 
of  the  first  leaf  are  drswn  a  little  outwards,  and  forci  de- 
aoanding  axea  wbieh  Iwnoeforwsvds  are  found  at  fii:it  to 
curve  biwaida  towards  the  eentreof  the  vouagstmn,  and 
afterwards  ouiwsrds  towards  its  eifOom»ranoe.  In  this 
manner  leaf  after  leaf  is  developed,  the  horizontal  cellular 
svstcm  enlarging  all  the  tirne,  and  every  successive  leaf,  a^ 
it  forms  at  the  growing  point,  emittttig  wore  woody  buudies 
curving  downward.s  and  outwards,  and  con3»,uently  inter- 
secting Ihe  older  arcs  at  some  place  or  other ;  the  i-esult  of 
this  is  that  the  first  formed  leaf  will  have  the  upper  enu  of 
the  arm  wbieh  Iwleog  to  it  lamgast  and  muen  atretehed 
outwardly,  while  tbo  youngest  will  have  the  ares  the 
stra-ghtest:  and  the  appearance  produced  in  the  stem  will 
be  that  of  a  conftiwl  entanglement  of  woodv  bundles  ui  the 
midst  of  a  quantity  of  cellukir  tissue.  As  the  stem  extends 
its  cellular  tt.ssue  longiiudinally  while  this  is  going  on,  the 
woody  arcs  are  consequently  in  proportion  long,  and  in  faet 
uauaily  appear  to  the  eye  aa  if  aunoit  parallel,  eatcepting 
here  and  them,  where  two  area  abruptly  intetaset  wtm 
other.  As  in  all  cases  the  greater  number  of  arcs  curve 
outwards  as  tbey  descend,  and  eventually  break  up  tbeii 
ends  mUi  a  multitude  uf  fine  di\isions  next  the  circum 
forenoe,  where  they  fjrm  u  cortical  integument,  it  will 
follow  that  the  greater  part  of  the  woody  matter  of  tho  stem 
will  be  ooUected  near  th^  loumfierence,  while  tlio  centra  is 
kept  comparatively  epentand  will  eooBSat  ohielly  of  cellular 
tissue;  andwhen,  8smmanvnal»i^|ihaai«mMaaIiinitad 
cireuaiferenoe,  beyond  wMen  it  is  its  speeifle  nature  not  to 
distend,  tin  ik  ri>i  v  i  f  ;!io  ri  rumference  must,  it  i>  id)vious, 
be  propori.ijunl'lv  au^'iutiiU  i.  It  is  howev.  r  a  mistake  to 
»upiK)sc  that  the  great  hanlness  of  the  circumference  of 
old  palm  wood  ts  owing  raoroly  to  the  pn^uco  of  aug- 
menting matter  upon  a  fixed  aimnmference ;  thu  wm 
account  but  little  Mr  the  phenomann.  We  find  that  the 
woody  bundles  n«9tt  the  cireumferenee  are  laiger  and 
harder  than  they  originalk  were^  and  consequently  we  must  ' 
suppose  that  tbey  luive  the  power  of  increasing  their  own 
diameter  subsequent  to  their  first  ftjrmation,  and  that  thev 
also  act  as  rosorvoirik  of  secroliuus  of  a  bard  and  soUii 
nature,  after  the  manner  of  the  hoartwood  of  exogeiu. 

When  the  growth  of  the  stem  of  an  endogan  goaa  an 
in  this  regular  manner,  with  no  power  of  mliiliilg  lioii- 
Eonially  beyond  a  apaeiflaalfy  limited  dkmeter,  a  stem  is 
I  formed,  the  transversa  seetion  of  which  preaenu  the  ap- 
pr^.irance  shown  in  the  following  cut. 

There  is  a  number  of  carved  spots  crowded  tonther  in  s 
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oonfUsed  way,  nin«t  thick  and  numerouR  at  the  circum- 
ference, comparatively  Amall  and  thinly  placed  at  the 
centre ;  and  the  only  regular  atructure  tliat  is  observable 
with  the  naked  eye  is  that  the  curves  alva}'8  present  their 
convexity  to  the  circumference.' 

When  there  is  no  limited  circumference  assigned  by 
nature  to  an  endogen,  then  the  curved  spots,  which  are 
sections  of  the  woody  arcs,  are  much  more  equally  arranged, 
and  are  less  crowded  at  the  circumference.  Never  is  there 
an^  distinct  column  of  pith,  or  medullary  ray&,  or  concentric 
arrangement  of  the  woody  arcs  ;  nor  does  the  conical  inte- 
gument of  the  surface  of  endogenous  stems  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  bark,  separating  from  the  wood  below  it ;  on  the 
contrary,  as  the  cortical  integument  consists  very  much  of 
the  finely  divided  extremities  of  the  woody  arcs,  they  neces- 
sarily hold  it  fast  to  the  wood  of  which  they  arc  themselves 
prolongations,  and  the  cortical  integument  can  only  be 
stnpped  off  by  tearing  it  away  from  the  whole  surface  of 
the  wood,  fh>m  which  it  does  not  separate  without  leaving 
myriads  of  little  broken  threads  behind. 

We  tbi.-refore  do  not  understand  Professor  Mohl  when  he 
asserts  that  the  young  wood  of  an  exogen  is  the  same  as 
that  of  an  endogen,  and  that  they  principally  differ  in  exo- 
gens  forming  new  wood  between  the  old  wood  and  liber, 
while  endogens  produce  separate  cords  of  woody  tissue.  On 
the  contrary,  exogens  are,  fVom  the  beginning  of  their 
growth,  extremely  different,  collecting  their  woody  cords  in 
a  parallel  manner  between  those  horizontal  prolongations  of 
the  cellular  system  called  medullary  rays;  tnere  are  no  arcs 
developed ;  the  cortical  integument  is  altogether  separate 
from  the  woody  system,  without  any  breaking  off  of  the 
woody  tubes;  and,  finally,  there  is  a  distinct  column  of  cellu- 
lar medulla,  around  which  the  wood  itself  is  more  or  less 
concentrically  disposed.  We  know  very  well  that  the  duspo- 
•itioD  to  form  woody  arcs  in  the  pith,  in  addition  to  the  oon- 
eentrio  wood,  which  is  so  very  conspicuous  in  Zamia,  is  also 
found  elsewhere,  as  in  Piper  ;  and  that  something  like  it, 
although  far  from  being  correctly  understood  by  Schultz, 
occurs  in  the  pith  of  certain  nyctaginaceous  plants,  as  well 
as  in  elder,  where  it  has  been  noticed  by  Henslow;  but 
these  cases  are  far  from  showing  anything  like  identity 
between  endogcns  and  exogens,  as  will  l>c  more  particularly 
explained  in  another  place.  [Exogkns.] 

Wlnle  however  we  object  to  Mohl's  identification  of  exo- 
gens and  endogens,  as  most  forced  and  unnatural,  and  essen- 
tially at  variance  witii  observation,  we  are  far  from  adopt- 
ing the  language  of  Link,  who  calls  a  palm  st«m  a  cou/omo, 
as  if  it  were  not  a  stem  at  all.  That  there  is  m  the  stem 
of  an  endogen  and  an  exoeen  the  same  elementary  matter, 
that  the  woody  bundles  oi  the  former  are  analogous  to  the 
woody  plates  of  the  latter,  that  the  function  of  their  stems, 
although  not  made  out  with  much  precision,  is  nevertheless 
essentially  similar,  are  facts  about  which  we  cannot  antici- 
pate any  dispute,  and  therefore  the  now  term  cauloma,  as 
distinguished  from  caulis.  is  just  as  supcrduous  as  the  old 
name  of  frond  as  distinguished  from  leaf. 

In  many  of  the  larger  kinds  of  endogens  the  stem  in- 
creases principally  by  the  development  of  a  single  terminal 
bud,  a  circumstance  unknown  in  exogens,  properly  so  called. 
In  many  however,  as  all  grosses,  the  ordinary  growth  takes 
place  by  the  full  development  of  axillary  buds  in  abundance. 

In  general  there  is  so  great  a  uniformity  in  the  structure 
of  an  endogenovis  stem  that  the  common  cane  or  asparagus 
illustrate  its  pcculiurilics  sufllciently.  There  are  however 
anomaloiLH  states  that  require  explanation. 

Grataet  are  endogens  with  hollow  stems  strengthened  by 
'trMsverse  pUtes  at  the  nodes.  This  is  seen  in  the  bamboo, 


whose  joints  ant  used  as  cases  to  hold  rolls,  or  in  any  o. 

our  indigenous  species.  In  this  case  the  de\iation  from  ha- 
bitual structure  is  owing  to  the  circumference  growing 
faster  than  the  centre,  the  consequence  of  which  is  the 
tearing  tlie  latter  into  a  fi>tular  passage,  except  at  the  nodes, 
where  the  arcs  of  ligneous  tissue  originating  in  the  leaves 
crossover  from  one  side  of  the  stem  to  the  other,  and  by 
their  entanglement  and  extcn^tibihty  prevent  the  po<ssibility 
of  any  rupture  taking  place.  That  this  is  so  is  proved  bj 
the  fact  that  the  steins  of  all  grasses  are  solid,  or  nearly  so, 
as  long  as  they  grow  slowly ;  and  that  it  is  when  the  rapidity 
of  their  development  is  much  accelerated  that  they  a-sume 
their  habitual  fistular  character.  Independently  of  that 
circumstance  their  organization  is  ouite  normal. 

Xanthorhtea  haitilit  has  been  shown  by  De  Candolle  to 
have  an  anomalous  aspect.  Wht-n  cut  through  transversely, 
the  section  exhibits  an  oppearancc  of  medullary  rays  pro- 
ceeding with  considerable  regularity  from  near  the  centre 
to  the  very  circumference.  (Orgattographte  VipetaU,  t.  7.) 
But  such  horizontal  rays  arc  not  constructed  of  muriform 
cellular  tissue  like  real  medullary  processes,  but  are  com- 
posed of  ligneous  cords  1}  ing  across  the  other  woody  tissue  ; 
they  are  in  fact  the  upper  ends  of  the  woody  arcs  pulled 
from  a  vertical  into  •  norirontal  direction  by  the  growth  of 
the  stem  and  the  thrustio":  of  the  leaves  to  which  they  be- 
long from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  Such  a  ca»o 
throws  great  light  upon  the  real  nature  of  the  mure  regu- 
lar forms  of  endogenous  wood. 

Other  appearances  are  owing  to  imperfect  de\'elopment, 
as  in  some  of  the  aquatic  species  of  this  class.  Lemna,  for 
example,  has  its  stem  and  leaves  fused  together  into  a 
small  lenticular  cavernous  body ;  and  in  Zannichelha  and 
others,  a  few  tubes  of  lengthened  cellular  tissue  constitute 
almost  all  the  axis  ;  but  the  examination  of  such  cases  is 
comparatively  unimportant,  and  would  lead  too  much  into 
details  of  subordinate  interest. 

By  far  the  most  striking  kind  of  anomaly  in  the  stem  of 
endogens  is  that  which  occurs  in  Barbacenia,  and  which 
has  been  already  slightly  noticed  by  the  writer  of  this 
sketch.  {Nat.  Syst.  rf  botany,  p.  3,34.^  It  is  so  very  im- 
portant that  we  shall  describe  it  more  particularly  on  this 
occasion.    In  an  unpublished  species  of  Barbacenia  from 
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Rio  Janeiro,  allied  to  B.  pUrporea,  the  stem?  appear  ax 
ternally  like  those  of  any  other  rough-barked  plant,  oiUi 
that  their  surikee  is  unusually  fibrous  and  rmggea  wban  ol<i 
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and  cloiely  coated  by  the  remains  of  sheathra^  leaves  when 
young.  Upon  examining  a  transverse  section  of  it,  the 
stem  is  found  to  consist  of  a  small  firm  pale  central  circle 
having  the  ordinor)'  endogenous  ors^anization,  and  of  a  large 
number  of  smaller  and  very  irregular  oval  spiices  pressed 
closely  together  but  having  no  organic  connection ;  between 
these  are  traces  of  a  chaffy  ragLrcd  kind  of  tissue  which 
seems  as  if  principally  absorbed  and  destroyed.  (See 
Or.  A.) 

A  vertical  section  of  the  thickest  part  of  this  stem 
exhibits,  in  addition  to  a  pale  central  endogenous  column, 
woody  bundles  crossing  each  other  or  lying  parallel,  after 
the  manner  of  the  onhnar>-  ligneous  tissue  of  a  palm  stem 
(Gi^.  B),  only  the  bundles  do  not  adhere  to  each  other,  and 
are  not  embodied  as  usual  in  a  cellular  substance.  These 
bundles  may  be  readily  traced  to  the  central  column,  par- 
ticularly in  the  yount^r  branches  (flg.  C),  and  are  plainly 
the  roots  of  the  stem,  of  exactly  the  same  nature  as  those 
aerial  roots  which  serxe  to  stay  the  stetu  of  a  screw  pine 
(F\indanut).  When  they  reach  the  earth  the  woody 
bundles  become  more  apparently  roots,  dividing  at  their 
points  into  fine  segments,  and  entirelv  rocmbling  on  a 
small  scale  the  roots  of  a  palm-tree,  "riie  central  column 
is  much  smaller  at  the  base  of  the  stem  than  near  the  upper 
extremity. 

Nothing  can  well  show  more  distinctly  than  this,  that 
the  woody  bundles  of  an  endogenous  stem  are  a  soit  of  root 
emitted  by  the  leaver  plunging  down  through  their  w  hole 
length  into  the  cellular  substance  of  the  stem  in  ordinary 
cases ;  but  in  barbacenia  soon  quitting  the  stem  and  con- 
tinuing their  course  downwards  on  the  outside.  The  oh.ser- 
vation  of  Du  Petit  Thouars,  that  when  dracaenas  push  forth 
branches,  each  of  the  latter  produces  from  its  base  a  quantity 


of  fibres,  which  are  interposed  between  the  cortical  intega 
ment  and  the  body  of  the  wood,  forming  a  sort  of  plostei 
analogous  to  what  is  found  in  the  gralt  of  an  exogen  ;  and 
that  of  the  fibres  ju.st  mentioned  the  lowermost  have  a  ten- 
dency to  descend,  while  tho«e  originating  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  branch  turn  down;vards  and  final'y  descend  also* 
that  observation  had  already  render^  the  «.)ove- mentioned 
conclusion  probable.  The  case  of  barw.>.inia  can  scarcely 
leave  a  doubt  upon  the  subject,  and  leads  to  the  im- 

Eurtant  conclusion  that  the  theory  of  the  wood  of  exoeens 
cing  also  a  state  of  roota  belonging  to  the  leaves  or  the 
stem,  is  well  founded  also. 

The  age  of  endogenous  trees  has  been  little  studied. 
When  the  circumference  of  their  stem  is  limited  specifi- 
cally, it  is  obvious  that  their  lives  will  be  limited  also;  and 
honre  we  find  the  longevity  of  pnlms  inconsiderable  when 
compared  with  that  of  exogenous  trees.  Two  or  three 
hundred  years  arc  estimated  to  form  the  extreme  extent  of 
life  in  a  date  palm  and  in  many  others.  But  where,  as  in 
Dracaena,  the  deo^ree  to  which  the  stem  will  grow  in  diame- 
ter is  indefinite,  the  age  seems,  as  in  exogens,  to  be  indefinite 
also '  thus  a  famous  dragon  tree,  Draceena  Draco,  of  Ora- 
tava  in  Teneriffe,  was  an  object  of  great  antiquity  so  long 
ago  as  A.  D.  14U2,  and  is  stdl  nlive. 

Important  as  the  character  furnished  by  the  internal 
manner  of  growth  of  an  endogen  obviously  is,  it  is  much 
enhanced  in  value  by  its  being  found  very  generally  accom- 
panied by  peculiaruies  of  organization  in  other  parts.  The 
tenrfx  have  in  almost  all  cases  the  veins  placed  in  parallel 
lines,  merel)  connected  by  transverse  single  or  nearly  single 
bars.  Struight-vcincd  foliage  is  therefore  an  external 
symptom  of  an  endogenous  mode  of  growth.  When  such 
an  appearance  is  found  in  exogens  it  is  always  fallacioua. 


KMKIOENOUS  VEOETATION. 
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•aditlbaiidl*  Iwowqgto  th> hxb— wa  wmwaA  pasnhu 
iuut&mtitm  Ibwof  tfa* Tmrg«r 'voini,  waA  not  to  im] 

character  of  all  ihc  venous  system  ;  as  is  sufl!ciuii>. .  -^tMus 
in  Planta^x)  laiiceolata,  Gentiana  lutca.  and  many  more. 

Tlie  JViwers  too  of  eiidogeiis  have  in  mosit  caites  tlieir 
•epai^  petals,  and  stanien»  c«>t r^pondaig  with  the  number 
three,  or  clearly  referrible  to  that  type  ;  and  the  jiisii)  usu- 
ally participates  in  the  same  pecnUahty.  Where  such  a 
pnportion  exists  in  exogens,  it  b  tisually  confined  to  the 
aii«b  uid  petal*  by  th«mMlvM»  or  to  tn«  piatil  by  itMlf, 
not  extending  to  the  other  organs.  In  endogens  it  is 
almost  universal  in  all  lite  whorU  of  the  flower,  althoujfh 
sutaelunea  obacured  bv  the  abortion,  dislocation,  or  cohesion 
of  particular  parts,  as  happflBsia  the  vhola  ttftbia  axtaniive 
natural  onkr  of  giasaos. 

TliaafliMtof  uamaDiMraffrawth  in  endogent  ia  to  giv« 
tbam  a  ywrf  paeuliar  appearance.  Their  trunks  ikMueotiy 
iwembleeoliiiBiit  rising  majestically  with  a  plumo  ofloavw 
upon  their  summit ;  anJ  the  leaves,  often  very  large — the 
fan-shaped  leaves  of  boiue  palms  are  fjoin  20  to  30  feet 
wide— hove  mo.-t  commonly  a  lengthened  form,  re>em- 
bliug  a  sword  blade  if  stiff,  or  a  strap  if  wuak  and  bruad. 
A  landscape  oonaisting  entirely  of  endogens  would  have 
auoh  an  appearaooe  as  i*  preeented  by  the  cut  in  the  pre- 
eoding  page. 

These  peculiaritiea  are  oonoeeted  with  others  belonging 
to  endoKenoiures^etation  in  its  most  rudimentary  condition. 
The  embryo  of  an  enrlo^en  is.  in  its  commonest  state,  a 
small  utidivulud  cylinder,  which  protrude*  from  within  its 
siilisiance  a  radicle  fioin  one  end  and  a  plumule  from  a 
little  above  the  radick  ;  in  other  eases  its  embryo  has  a  slit 
on  one  side,  in  the  cavity  of  wtuch  the  piuiaula  npMes, 
eir,  fioallj,  tiM  embryo  iaaflat  plale  aa  in  graiMikWiih 
the  plumule  end  railiele  attabhed  to  its  fhee  near  the  baae. 
In  the  latter  rase  the  Hat  plate  is  a  solitary  cotyle<Ioii, 
whicli,  in  the  second  instance,  is  folded  logethcr  so  as  to 
give  the  embryo  the  appearance  of  being  slit,  and  wl  i  li  n. 
the  first,  or  most  habitual,  condition  is  not  only  folded  up. 
but  united  at  its  edge*  into  a  case  entirely  burying  the 
plumule  aiid  cotyledon.  Henoe  the  embnro  of  an  enaogen 
IB  ealied  monoeotyledonou* ;  a  nana  tbat  u  nally  unexeep* 
tionabla,  aotwilluiajuling  the  occaaiooal  appearance  of  a 
aeeond  rudimentary  cotyledon,  as  occurs  in  common  wheat. 

It  has  already  l>een  staled  that  the  radicle  is  protruded 
in  geriniiialioit  from  within  live  substance  of  the  embiyo; 
the  base  of  tlio  radicle  is  consequently  surrounded  by  a 
minute  collar  formed  of  the  edges  of  the  aperture  produced 
by  the  radiele  upon  ita  agran.  Fair  tbia  Maaon  asofana  are 
called  mMtimL 

Henre  the  great  natoral  rlaa*  of  planta  fbrming  the  sub- 
ject of  the->e  remarks  has  five  most  important  physiologi- 
cal pcculiaritie*.  by  all  wb.ch  combined,  or  usually  by  each 
of  which  sepuNi'L  i^.  iiu'  class  may  ba  obamatoriMa. 

1.  l*he  wood  u  eikdogenous. 

2.  Tlie  leavea  are  straight-veined. 

3.  The  ocgaus  of  fructitleation  are  tmiaiy 

4.  The  embryo  ia  monocotyledonona. 
9.  The  germination  is  endorhizal. 

This  explains  why  Endogeiu  isre  also  called  Manocoty- 
led'in-t  stna  Endorhizer ;  tfiev  have  moreover  been  called 
Crypt ocntyltdmeof  by  Agardn,  AcrohlatUr  by  Reirhenbarh. 
and  Caul')phyl(P  by  the  school  of  Oken  ;  but  these  naincs 
have  been  given  upon  mere  hypothetical  ground*,  and  are  noi 
of  aullleient  importanea  to  deierea  aaplanatten  in  this  place 

It  may  bowever  be  readily  aafpowd  that,  eiewad  aa  a 
lartte  data  of  plant*.  EndoeeTM  are  eiaentially  ebanetarnted 
only  by  the  rorahinntion  of  these  five  peouliariiies,  and  that 
occasional  deviations  may  occur  from  every  one  of  thein. 
Thus  m  N'ais.  Cauhnia,  Zannichellia,  and  others  which  con- 
stitute a  pari  of  what  Professor  Srhultz  names  Honmr- 
gemjut  Jbm/eroug  plants,  the  whole  organization  of  the 
stem  is  so  imperiiM^t  that  the  andoseoooa  diaraetar  ia  lost  ; 
but  their  true  natnra  ia  nafartlMMia  soileiandy  indiated 
by  their  Mraigbt  veina,  nuNMMOtyledonoua  embryo,  &c. 
Again,  in  Smi1ax,the  common  reticuUted  leaves  of  exogens 
are  found  the  endogenous  stem,  the  ternary  orj^ans  of 

fructitlcatiuii,  liie  embry  o  and  t^rmmation  of  that  ui'dtir,are 
all  goorl  eMdeiice  of  lis  real  nature:  and  so  with  other  ca.»es. 
Such  occurrences  are  instances  of  emloL^cnous  development 
tondin^  tovards  the  exogenous,  and  aic  usually  looked 
upon  as  cases  of  tnmsition  ikom  one  form  to  the  olboi^ 
perhaps  not  very  correctly.  Of  tbia  natun  are  the  reeem- 
blanaea  beiween  the  columnar  Cycadaceoiis  Gymnoeperms 
w4 Pahaatbatweeu  the  livib.  fcetul,  one-sided  calyx  of  Aru- 


tolocbia  and  the  aqoan^r  livid,  totid,  im  nkA  antlw  d 
araoeoua  endogen*,  or,  m  another  point  of  view,  botween 

such  lenticular  plants  as  lemtia  in  endogens,  with  the 
leaves  and  stem*  flised,  as  it  were,  together,  and  similar 
forms  of  stem  and  leaf  among  roarchantiareous  a<  ro|^eiis. 

With  legard  to  really  inierniediale  forms  uf  vegelalion 
connecting  endogens  with  oilu-r  classes,  they  are  extremely 
unoommon.  One  of  the  most  striking  i*  that  wbicb  occurs 
between  Ranunculaceta  and  Nymphteacaa  on  the  part  of 
exofens  and  AUamaoem  and  Uydrocbaraeese  on  that  of 
endogen* ;  if  Ranunenlii*  lingua,  or  better  R.  pamasstfol  iu.s 
is  contracted  with  Ali^ma  plantago,  or  Damai^oniuni,  leaving 
out  of  considerutiuii  suboidinate  differences,  it,  wkU  be  found 
that  there  is  httle  of  a  positive  nature  to  distinguish  tliem 
ex>  ept  t  he  albuminous  dicotyledonous  seeds  of  the  former  as 
CAiinparttd  with  the  exalbuminoiu  monocotyledonous  seeds 
of  the  latter;  and  the  reaemblanoaa  between  Hydropeliia 
and  Hydrocharb  in  the  other  case,  are  so  very  great  tint 
Schulu  and  others  actually  refer  them  to  the  same  class. 

EndoEens  probably  contain  more  plants  contnbuiinj;  to 
the  fooa  of  man,  and  fewer  pois^mous  ipeclo^  in  proporiion 
to  their  wholtj  number,  than  tixugvu*.  Grat>»«s,  with  their 
floury  albumen,  form  a  large  portion  of  Ibis  clase,  to  which 
have  to  be  added  Palms  yielding  Ihiit,  wine,  sugar,  sago, 
AlMMN^  Marantaceos,  some  AmaryllidacetD,  &&,  producing 
anwwoioot.  the  nutritiou*  fruit  of  tba  plantains,  the  aro 
matieaaeiellonaof  Zingibersoeae,Orebidaeen  forming  salep, 
and  Dioscoreaoee,  the  mothers  of  yams.  Amon^  the  dele 
tenons  species  we  have  little  worth  notice  beyond  the  poi- 
sonous mucilage  in  the  bulbb  of  certain  Anaryllidaeaa^ and 
the  acrtd  secretions  of  A  raceoi. 

What  proportion  endogens  bear  to  the  whole  Tagatabla 
kingdom  ia  unknown.  D«  CandoUa  fiomputoa  the  pasfor- 
tiont  of  the  three  great  elaeie*  into  which  planto  need  to  ba 

divided,  thus : 

£xugeti»,  or  Dicotyledons       .  .  636  . 

Endogens,  or  Munocot)  k-dooa  .  144 

AcTOgeoStOr  Aootyledons      .  .  220 
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But  these  nnmben  can  only  be  regarded  Mtoose  approxi- 
mations to  the  truth. 

In  these,  as  in  all  other  lar(te  groups,  we  find  the  ex- 
tremes of  development  so  exceedin^>U  fur  apart,  that  one 
would  be  almost  tem|ifed  to  doubt  the  po-sibilitv  of  their 
being  mere  forms  of  each  other,  were  it  nut  certain  that 
numerous  traces  exist  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  of  a  Are- 
qiient  tendency  to  produce  the  t>pical  stnietufe  of  a  natml 
association  of  whatever  kiml  in  ootb  an  txaggtroM  and 
degradtd  stote.  if  auch  figurative  terms  maybe  employed 
in  science.  Kor  instance,  the  e-  n  :^  y<.  v.<  contains  some 
species  creeping  uii  the  ground  like  diminutive  herbace>us 
plants,  and  others  rising  into  the  air  to  the  height  of  l.jo 
feet,  overspreading  with  the  arms  of  their  ccilo>>al  trunk*  a 
Bufhcient  sppc-e  of  ground  to  protect  a  multitude  of  aien ; 
the  type  of  organitation  in  the  willow  is  in  hke  raannci 
represented  on  the  otte  hand  by  the  tiny  Salix  htrbmoea, 
which  can  hardly  raise  ii*  head  above  tlie  dwarf  moss  and 
saxifrages  tbat  eurround  it ;  and  on  the  other  by  Salix  alba, 
a  tree  sixty  feet  high.  Then  among  natural  orders  we  have 
the  Rosaceous  structure,  exagKerattd.  on  tlw;  one  hand,  into 
the  arborescuiit  Pouicfla,aiid  degraded,  on  the  other,  into  the 
apetalous  imperfect  Sanguiaorbe» ;  the  Ouagraoeous  type, 
highly  davaloped  in  Fuebiia,  and  almort  obtitenlcd  in 
Ualorage*;  the  Urticaceous,  in  excess  in  Artocarpus,  and 
moot  imperfect  in  Ceratophyllum ;  grasses,  presenting  the 
most  sinking  diflereiK'cs  of  pcrfwlion  between  the  mo-»  like 
Knappia.and  Bamboosa  hundred  feel  hiph  ;  and  the  Lilin- 
ceouh  II  J  rs  m  ctjuaHy  dil1Vn:tii  k1;lN--,,:1  li.i  elopmeiit,  w 
asparagus  is  compared  wilh  the  Dragon-tree,  or  utr  auiuninaJ 
squill  with  an  arborescent  Yucca.  So,  in  like  manner,  we 
find  at  one  extreme  of  the  wvaniatioil  of  the  clau  of  Endo- 
gens, palms,  ulantains.  and  arboffaaeemt  ttUaeeoua  plants, 
and  at  the  otner,  such  submersed  plants  as  Potamogeton. 
ZanniehelUa,  and  duckwwd,  the  latter  <<f  which  has  not 
even  the  distinction  of  I  .l:  .,r.  !  -11:1,  ni  l  hears  its  flowers, 
reduced  to  one  carptil  and  two  stamens,  without  either  calyx 
or  corolla — therefore  at  the  mininmm  of  reduction,  if  to 
remain  flower*  at  all — in  little  chinks  in  it*  edges. 

The  claasifioatkm  of  endogens  i.s  not  a  aubjert  upon  which 
there  ia  any  vaiy  (peal  divaiaUy  of  opinion  among  botanista; 
if  die  nattira!  orders  are  aometiraea  not  diatinctlv  limited, 
they  are,  upon  !!ic  whole,  gr:)uprri  naueb  butler  than  those 
of  exogens;  and  although  it  may  be  expere ^  whenever 
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more  positive  rtflM  tu  dltmintion  than  wa  J9t  kfiown 
shall  haw  been  diioomdl»  tlilt  {reat  chaogMwiU  1m  Id- 
ttoduawl  iato  ibis  p«t  of  «^tMi*tie  botany,  |«t  we  do 
not  eonten^tto  tM  probibility  of  disliirbiog  tKo  liioiu 
of  the  nitiinl  oidm  thonMdvio  to  taf  aoniidmblo 

extent. 

Accordini;  to  the  \news  of  the  writrr  i  f  i!us  article  (A'u/. 
Sy*t,  qf  Boiany,  ed.  2,  p.  320,  &c.).  there  are  aix  principal 
groups  into  whieh  ondocens  may  be  divido4  Of  these, 
£>ur  hav*  Uio  otgoniiation  of  tho  flowols  pef/(Kt»  there 
boing  in  all  omh  •  dittinst  eftlyz  and  eomlla.  and  a  regular 
consolidalei!  cotyledon;  and  two  are  imrrrf-rf.  tl-,t;  culyx 
and  cwrolla  being  eitlier  allosrether  uliMJiil  ui  la  uu  incom- 
plete coodition,  a<i  in  Arac  i  m  .  r  ■  -c-alc-like  bvidies  are 
all  lhat  represent  the  tloral  en^  1  i  ^  or  gnuaes,  in  which 
for  c&lpi  and  corolla  are  tubsliti  u'  I  uibricated  scales,  and 
the  eolf ladoa  is  ftrjr  eominoaly  rolled  up  wiUiout  oooaoU' 
dotioQ  or  ootoally  flat 

The  perfbet  (roup*  oontist.  firstly,  of  plants  whose  leaves 
are  those  of  exogena,  having  reticulated  veins,  a  taper  fuot- 
sTalk  disarticulating  from  the  stem,  an<l  the  habit  of  Me- 
iiwperinacf(»  or  Arislolochiaceco :  these  ibrni  the  Hetuse 
1,'roiip  ;  secondly,  of  straighl-veined  iiiaiits,  some  of  winch 
have  a  superior  and  others  an  infenor  ovary:  all  those 
With  a  superior  ovaij  flNrm  the  Hifpogrftunu  group.  Those 
withao  iaftnoromjrooiNuralo  into  two  series,  of  which  one 
baa  a  diitjnet  atjrlo  and  atanooB (EpigynoM),  and  the  other 
th:»*e  parts  consolidated  intoacenlral  column  ( Oynandrosir). 

The  i«o  groups  of  imperfect  endogens  are  the  ispaUictjte, 
ju  wliich  a  riiloured  spatha  is  usuallv  present,  and  the 
iiawers  either  altogether  naked  or  provided  only  with  ru- 
dimentary scales:  in  these  plants  the  cotyledon  is  rolled  up. 
but  in  edgas  an  not  uaitodi  io  that  it  appooia  to  bavo  a 
•lit  on  one  aide ;  and  the  Gbmim,  wbora  tbo  flomn  have 
imbricated  scales  representini^  the  calvx,  and  fre'(Uetitly 
minute  scales  in  licu  of  a  corolla  ;  in  these  the  cotyledon  i& 
viTV  usually  lUt,  with  tlic  double  cone,  funned  by  the 
plumule  and  the  radicle,  adhering  to  its  face  at  the  lower  end. 

The  following  table  presents  this  airangement  m  one 
view,  and  ahowa  undar  which  of  Iho  groups  the  different 
natural  wdtta  an  mrtioMd.  Of  all  tbo  more  iinportant  of 
tbo  latlor.  «nn«  aMoant  will  bo  fbuwl  ia  thiaQFolopadia 
at  tbo  pnpor  plaeot. 

BlVDOOKXS. 

•  Pfrfect.  Flfrwfr*  complete.  ( Cotyledim  usually  rolled 
ufi  and  r-m.^' :iidtit«d  over  the  plumule  ami  radicle. 
Group  I.  EpiGYNOus.    Zingiberaceo.  Maraataaoo^  Ma- 
iaeoMb  AmarvllidaoetD,  Hsmodoracea^  BimBanitiaaoM, 
!rucaoo%  IriaofiaMi  BmiHOliifowt  Uydraohonoen. 
On>ap  t.  OrNAWMunja.  Onhidaooai,  VaniUawMP,  Apoa- 

ta>iiucese. 

Group  n.  HrpoaTNOus.  Palmaew.  Pontederaoen,  Malan- 
thacesD.  GillicsiacesD,  Liliaceas,  CommelinaooH^ 
oes,  Alumacec  JunoaeoM^  Philydraowi, 

Qioap4.  Rnoii.  SmQaooa^ 


*  *  Inporlbol.    VIoutn  ineampigtg.    (CbfyinAM  not 

cnntnlidated,  frequently  quitf  flat  and  open.) 
Group  5.  $PAi>tco9K.  PandanacesB,  Cyclaiilhoceas,  Aiaoen, 
Ac  nicea^  Xypbaoaw,  Wriodaeiw,  Juaoagjaaao^  Pin- 

tiacea). 

Group  6.  Glumoii.    GraminacesB,  CvperaooM^  IWimii 

iacete,  Re^liaoeio  (Eriocauless),  XynoaoOM. 
KNDORHlZiB.  [ENDooENa.] 
BNDORSKMENT.   [Bili  of  ExcHAWoa.] 
BNDO.sMOSE  i«  the  attraction  through  an  animal  or 
vejelaMi'  memhrano  of  thin  fluid  by  a  denser  HuicL  Mon*. 
Dutrochi  t  founrl  thai  if  he  filled  the  swimming  bladdar  of 
a  carp  with  thin  mucilage  and  place<l  it  in  water,  the  blad- 
der ii^ined  weight  by  attracting  water  through  itaaidea: 
to  thiis  phcnomei^ou  he  gave  the  name  of  Endotmatt,  Ho 
alio  Ciund  that  if  bo  AUad  tbo  taoM  bladd«  with  walor  and 
placed  it  in  tbln  niudla|^  it  but  woii^bl,  tli  oontonta  being 
I  :iri  ii!ly  atlracied  through  its  sides  into  the  surrounding 
mill  ila,;i; ;  tins  counter  phenomenon  he  named  Rxotmate 
Till'  sjmL-  cirpuni<<taiiccs  wore  sn^en  to  occur  in  the  trans- 
niHsiori  of  fluids  through  the  tiH»ue  of  plants;  it  was  tbund 
ptmsible  to  gorge  paru  of  vegetables  with  fluid  by  merely 

J lacing  them  in  wator,  and  to  empty  thoia  ^ain  by  tan- 
ering  the  fluid  in  wbieb  they  were  plaeed  mora  donoo  diMi 
tlint  whii'h  they  contained.  It  was  uIm)  ascertained  that 
tbt  ^  phenomeuou  look  place  with  considerable  force :  I>u- 
tracbot  M|»  Aat  watw  thiobonod  with  onftw  hi  tbo  vra* 


portion  of  1  aogar  to  2  water,  was  produottvo  of  a  power  of 
endos^mosa  capable  of  sustaining  a  colunm  of  Vmmuy  of 
127  inchea,  or  tho  weight  of  4i  atmospheres. 

This  phenomeuon  is  bv  its  discoverer  considered  sufll* 
cioat  to  explain  many  of  the  movcnunis  of  ihc  tli.id^  both 
of  plants  and  animals ;  liis  llt»l  buuk  upon  the  »ul)je4  t 
is  entitled  L'A::e'it  immediat  du  Mnuvement  VittU,  (I'foiU 
dam  ta  nature  ei  dans  ton  mode  d'actvm  chez  let  P'igitaux 
*t  «hu  Ift  ,4ltlnMWC  Paris»  lb26,  and  in  his  numerous 
mora  fooont  writingo  bo  tuiUina  the  samo  opinion.  To 
the  eflbeta  of  endcmnoM  he  nhn  the  motion  or  sap ;  tho 
sleep  of  K-ave-i;  the  Miriou-i  directions  taken  by  plants  under 
the  inlKu  nce  of  external  iii;ent.s,  such  as  tu.'iiini^  to  the 
liy;lit  or  aw.iy  fiuin  It ;  maii\  kiiuU  of  irritability;  t!ie  at- 
inictioii  of  iiuicU  to  imiiiculor  pointy  and  the  like-  That 
Moiu.  Dutruchei's  orgumenta  ara  oxtvemely  ingenious,  and 
b.s  ubservatiooa  bicUy  curioui.  no  ono  will  denj ;  but  wo 
quite  agroe  with  Do CandoUe^  that, suppotintt  this  oolobiatod 
phjraiolodst*a  views  (o  be  correct,  we  roust  still  have  recour^u 
to  vital  force  as  the  great  and  inexplicable  cause  of  all  such 
plimnomena.  When  organic  tissue  dies  it  does  not  lose  its 
mere  hyuroiiielncal  powers,  nor  do  its  lube^  cease  iheir  ca- 
pillariiy,  but  no  more  vital  movenieiit  uf  llunls  takes  place; 
yet  were  endo'^iiK  se  will  take  effect  through  dead  meoi' 
branett.  as  is  proved  by  the  instrument  odled  an  endoamo* 
meter.  Wo  oaa  only  thon  allow  «ndoanioio  to  be  ono  of 
the  powen  whieb,  in  combination  with  vital  fbrce,  aasitta  in 
pi  uducing  some  of  the  phenomena  of  life. 

Dutrochet  considers  endosinose  lo  be  owing  to  wh  ii  he 
calls  iiitcrcapillary  electricity,  gmundiiig  his  opinion  partly 
upon  ihe  exiwriment  of  Porret,  who  found  that  when  two 
liquids  of  different  levels  are  separated  by  a  membrane, 
tlMiy  may  ba  biougbt  to  a  level  by  eaublifiiuns  an  electneal 
ourrant  botwoon  ibo  two,  tbua  renderinf  tna  mombiano 
permeable;  and  partly  upon  cxperiinenis  of  his  own.  But 
M.  Poisaon,  on  the  contrary,  has  demonstrated  that  endos 
raose  may  be  the  res.ilt  of  cupiUaiy  attraction  joined  lo 
differences  in  theatliniiy  of  heierogeneous  substances.  {Ann, 
de  Chim.,  lJs27,  v.  35,  p".  98.) 
ENEMATA.  [CLYSTEuaJ 
ENFEOFFMENT.  [FKOFFMBirp.] 
ENFIEUX  WILLIAM,  was  bom  at  Sudbury,  in  Suf- 
folk, on  March  29,  I'Jl,  of  humble  but  truly  respectable 
parents.  Tjic  li^ advantages  of  his  early  cdin  ation,  arising 
from  the  condition  of  life  in  \vhicli  he  ua-,  bmn,  wvits  tuaUe 
amends  for,  in  a  great  decree,  by  a  fjiKliu-ss  fur  reading 
and  incessant  labour  towards  improving  bit>  mind.  This 
disposition  to  literary  application  inlrooDced  h;m  to  tho 
notioo  of  Mr.  Huxtall,  tJie  diaaonling  miniater  of  tbo  pUco^ 
who  kindly  and  judiciously  diraelod  bim  in  hi*  studiea. 
Mr.  llextall's  encouragci  iL  iii  ;iiid  advice  It-d  to  his  'I  v  ig 
himself  to  the  Christian  iiu:iuuy.  In  tiis  seventeetill.  ^  .r 
he  Was  admitted  lo  the  Academy  or  Disseniiiiy  Coll',';;i  at 
Daventry,  then  conducted  bv  the  Rev.  \}u  Ashworih.  Here 
he  passed  through  the  usual  course  of  study  of  five  year% 
and  waa  diatinguiahed  for  his  habitual  dilijfiiico  and  lor 
an  oniiaual  Ibcdity  and  elegance  of  eoonposltion.  It  WOO 
here  also  that  he,  with  some  others  of  his  fellow-studei)t% 
were  among  the  first  of  the  dissenting  ministry  who  formed 
the  design  of  iiia-.i:!^  Christian  tuMlU)  lii<;  principal  ob- 
ject uf  their  diM:ourses,  rather  than  pointn  of  iiuili  or  the 
oonnas  of  sectarianism. 

Immadialoljr  en  leaving  the  Academy,  he  was  invited  to 
the  offico  of  minittor  to  the  coogrenition  of  Bonn's  Garden, 
in  LivoraooL  In  1767  he  married  Mary,  the  oidydaughler 
of  Mr.  Holland,  draper  in  Liverpool ;  a  connexion  which 
constituted  his  principal  happinesa  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
In  17fi8  and  1  770  he  published  two  volumes  of  sermons, 
which  were  very  favourably  received.  One  of  these  volumes, 
now  Bcaroa^  is  rather  remarkable  Ibr  boiotf  embelUsbed  with 
vjgBotto  ikotoboo  illustrative  of  mibjoot  of  oaoh  dio- 
eoutaa^  ftaoi  tba '""t  of  FnaalL 

Ho  took  bifl  leave  of  livorpool  on  boinf  invitod  to  tho 
office  of  tutor  in  the  belles  lettrea  and  resident  conductor 
of  the  discipline  at  the  acodemy  of  Warrington.  These 
offices  he  aoceptiKl  in  conjunction  with  that  of  minister  to 
the  dissenting  congregation  of  Warrington.  Of  Dr.  En- 
field's qualificatioiii,  far  the  office  of  tutor  in  the  bellea 
lettioa  thoro  oouid  be  no  doubt;  but  i(  as  was  supnosed. 
bit  nild  diipmition  and  amiable  manners  disqualified  him 
for  a  disciplinarian,  it  mui^t  in  justice  be  acknowledged  that 
sterner  depuriiuent  and  stricter  discipline  have  also  fiulod 
in  BfMorniiE  diwoniiTH  iwidt-Uiwil  iMlitnliBM  4w  lllA 
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fate  that  has  so  flrequent!y  attended  them.  The  decree  of 
doctor  of  laws  was  obtained  from  Ediiibviri;!)  fur  ium  nd 
others  of  th«  tutors  by  the  trustee*  of  the  academy. 

Of  Dr.  Enfield's  industry  some  idea  may  be  formed  fVom 
tlM  fbUoving  Uit  of  the  works  vbich  ho  nubliftbed  duiiiig 
iwtdaiKa  at  Wurrinj^n  and  in  the  midit  of  hit  other 
Wtriousand  imrr-t-nr  r,crupations  • — 

'The  Preucl.ti Duectory,'  -llo.,  1771.  "  The  Engliah 
Prearlicr ;  a  Collection  of  S<^rmons  abridged  and  selected 
from  \-arious  Authors,' 'J  vols.  12rao.,  1773.  *  An  E«say 
towards  thu  HisiDry  of  Livorpool,  principally  from  the 
Papers  of  Mr.  George  Perry,'  fol.,  1 774;  '  Observations  un 
Literary  Property,'  4ta..  17*74.  'The  Speaker;  or  Miscol- 
lueous  Pieces  sslectcd  from  the  best  Englisli  Writers,  fcM* 
the  purposes  of  Reading  and  Speaking,*  Hso.  1774.  '  Rio- 
pruphical  Sermons  on  tliu  Principal  Cfiurut  ti  rs  of  llie  Old 
anil  NcwTcstamenl,'  Umo.,  1777.  '  Exisrciscii  in  Elocution, 
beiiiL'  a  Se<|uel  to  the  Speaker,'  8vo.,  1781.  *A  Translation 
of  Rosignol  s  Eleineiits  of  Geometry,'  8vo.  '  Institutes 
of  Natural  Philosoph),  Tlnjoretical  and  Experimental,' 
4to^  1783.  And  bosidrn  thoaa,  mioas  ocoasional  lemions. 

■  Seven!  of  the  above/  as  Dr.  Aikin  obserres,  *  belong 
to  the  humble  but  useful  class  of  roinpilatioiis  ;  yi-i  in  tlu-iu 
he  found  occasion  to  display  tin;  ck-i^anic  of  his  ta>lo  ;ind 
the  soundness  of  his  uid^menl.'  Tlio  '  Speaker'  was  one 
of  the  tlrst,  and  is  still,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  sttlt-ctiuiis 
from  our  English  classical  writers. 

After  the  diMolutkm  of  the  academy.  Dr.  Enfield  re- 
mained two  ymn  at  Warrington,  occujiicd  in  the  education 
of  private  pupils,  and  in  his  duties  as  minister  of  the  con- 

S-egalion.  In  1786  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
riugon  dissenting  con'-cn.'g:iiiun  at  Norwich.  He  fir-t 
sotilud  at  the  village  of  Thorpe,  whert!  hu  rc>ct.'ived  privaif 
pupils,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Norwich,  where, at  U-nt'ih, 
he  d«'oted  his  whole  time  to  literary  occupations  and  his 
official  duties.  It  was  during  his  residence  at  Norwich, 
that  beaidos  bwng  eqpnd  as  a  writer  in  the  Monthly 
•nd  Anidjrtieal  Reriews.  lie  undertook  an  alyidgment  of 

Brurkt  r  s  '  Hiitorv  of  Philosophv,'  in  2  vols.,  4tr  In  ilii-, 
task  iLc  kaall)  encourag^ed  by  Dr.  Bagot,  ul  that  tuu<j 
bishop  of  Norwich,  and  accoinmcxlaii-d  by  llilBlrilb  books 
from  Cambridge  and  from  his  own  librarv. 

Dr.  Enfield  published  also  while  at  Warrington  another 
small  volume  of  aaraunis  on  the  nrineipal  ebaraoten  of  tlM 
Old  and  NevTostainont;  and  Dr.  Aikin  says.  ths<  while 
there  he  drew  up  a  series  of  discourses  on  the  principal  in- 
cidents and  moral  precepts  of  the  gospel,  in  which  ne  dis- 
played both  his  talents  as  a  commentator  and  his  skill  in 
expanding  into  general  leitsona  of  conduct  tho^  hints  and 
particular  ob.'^cr^  atioiH  w  hich  occur  in  the  sacred  narratives. 
This  work  was  not  pubiiished,  but  a  selection  of  twenty  ser- 
mons fiom  it  forms  the  lost  of  three  volumes  of  dtscuuraes 
vhieh  mm  pablished  aftor  his  deoeaie  by  subwrntioa  ibr 
tiie  benefit  (vhis  widow;  and  these  productions  of  his  ras- 
turer  years  will  be  found  Tn:i'-h  8up«'rior  to  those  sermons 
which  were  given  to  the  worid  at  an  early  penod  of  bis  hfe 
The  .series  of  discourses  on  th« ggepeb  WIS  WlitMO  «luetly. 
if  not  alt(wether,  at  Norwich. 

Dr.  Enfield  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Monthly  Magasine  at  its  eommeaioemsiit.  in  which  the 
papen  under  the  title  of  the '  Bn<^u{rer*  am  mostly  ftum  his 
pen.  His  last  literary  undertaking  was  that  of  a  General 
Bio[i;raphical  Dictionary,  in  conjunction  with  one  of  his 
oliesl  and  raost  valued  friends.  Dr.  John  Aikiii.  Here- 
sided  at  Norwich  till  his  death,  which,  alter  a  short  but 
painful  illness,  took  place  on  NovMolMr  Sid*  1797»  nt  the 
filtv-serenth  year  of  bis  age. 

Aa  naannon-writer.  Dr.  Enfield  obuined  so  great  a  repu- 
tetion  an  nat  only  t*  he  applied  lo  bt  aaMstamcie  by  his  less 
inditttrtons  disMttting  brethren,  bat  also,  through  the 
agcnr'y  of  a  London  Kiokseller,  by  several  of  the  dcrs:\  of 
the  Eitablishmenl,  lor  :>ernion.s  on  p»trutulu.r  occ»*wus,  ior 
which  ho  was  liberally  remunerated 

As  a  preacher,  his  ni&Qncr  of  deliveiy  was,  as  Dr.  Aikin  cha- 
racterizes it,  grave  and  impiwiivib  aiWCtiag  nther  a  uniform 
dignity  than  •  varied  of  OKpniaion.  It  was  entirely  free 
Jma  iriiat  is  eaUed  tona^  anid  tboni^  not  highly  animated, 
waa  hf  no  means  dull,  and  never  careless  or  indifferent. 

As  a  companion,  he  was  universally  esteemed  in  every 
situation,  ■nd  at  every  period  of  his  life.  That  inlluential 
intercourse  w  ith  a  eoiiKreKation,  formerly  considered  a  more 
essential  pun  i  i  tin  l  iiy  f  a  di^sfiitin^;  mmisicr  than  it 
BOW  ioi  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Enfield,  who  never  aasumed  the 


priest,  had  umforml)  a  beneficial  tendeney.  He  was  one 
wiiose  entrance  into  any  society  of  those  who  knew  liin. 
instantly  diffused  pleasure,  in  small  narties  he  frequently 
exhibitM  the  raw  talent  of  good  reaaing,  and  with  equsl 
effect  in  the  humorous  and  the  jpatbetic  Both  nt  War> 
rington  and  at  Norwich  he  was  instrumental  m  fbnnin^ 
societies  for  the  free  discussion  of  the  most  iiitrrcsiiiiq 
topics,  witliout  lunitatioii  or  e.\clusion.  He  thus  did  muca 
towards  delighting,  elevating,  and  refining  the  circle  iti 
winch  he  moved;  and  the  mildness  and  amiability  of  lus 
disposition  and  manners  aided  the  gwlle  and  tUWMnaim 
influence  of  his  benevolent  heart. 
ENFIELD  pfinoLSSBX.] 

ENFILADE  is  the  denomination  applied  to  a  fire  of 
artillery  or  musketry  when  made  in  the  direction  of  a.'i 
eneniy's  line  of  troops,  or  to  that  which  is  made  from  aiiv 
batter)'  to  the  interior  uf  an  enemy's  rampart  or  trench,  utiil 
in  the  direclion  of  its  length.  When  an  artillery  tire  is  so 
emplo}-ed  by  the  bestraers  of  a  fortress,  the  intention  is  to 
dismount  the  gims  Of  tne  defenders  ;  and  this  end  it  sccom- 

? dishes  with  mora  certainty  than  if  the  Am  w«m  diraetad 
rom  the  front  towards  the  mouths  of  the  embrasures,  both 
liecause  the  "^i  1c  of  n  gvin-carriajje  presents  a  larger  surfic.' 
than  the  muii/.lc  uJ  the  piece  to  the  action  of  the  shot,  and 
Ixrcause  the  same  shot  may  take  effect  against  two  or  more 
guns  placed  ujwn  the  same  line  of  ramysart.  An  enfilading 
lire  of  artillei7  also  used  by  the  besiegers  to  destroy  the 
palisades  or  oUier  obstacles  behind  a  kImis,  and  to  pievant 
the  defenders  from  remaining  at  thmr  parapets.  When 
employed  by  the  defenders  of  a  fortress,  it  is  intended  to 
sweep  any  of  the  besiegers'  trenches  which  may  from  neces- 
sity, or  through  the  fault  of  tiie  engineer,  he  lit  a  direction 
tending  towards  some  part  of  the  ramparts  of  the  fortress. 

The  destructne  etl'ei  t>  of  an  eiifiladiiig  fire,  when  di- 
rected agamst  the  guns  on  a  rampart,  are  diminished  by 
constructing  traverses  across  the  rampart  at  intervals,  or  by 
placing  the  guns  in  blindages.  And,  to  amid  anch  iiw  in 
the  trenehes  of  tin  besiegers,  tho  proetiee  is  to  form  those 

trt'iii  liPs  in  zig-zag  directions,  tendiiifr  nl'cmately  to  the 
i  iu,hi  and  left  of  the  general  line  of  the  aiiproaehes,  so  that, 
if  produced,  they  may  fall  on  the  e.\terior  of  all  the  ram 
parts  from  whence  a  fire  might  be  directed  towards  the  ap- 
proaches :  when  this  is  not  possible  it  bOQOmsa  ne^^^s^ry  to 
laiae  ttuTeroea  in  such  tienclMS  as  are  thua  amoaad  to  the  fire. 

In  Sir  John  T.  Jones's  Journals  of  the  Sieges  tn  Spain, 
there  is  given  an  account  of  the  ingenious  attempt  made 
by  a  French  corporal  to  cause  one  of  the  trenches  of  Uu; 
besiegers  before  Badges  to  be  enfiladed  by  the  guns  of  the 
fortress:  the  man  contrived  secretly  in  the  evening  to  dis- 
place on  the  ground  the  tracing  cord  which  the  British  en- 
gineer had  stretched  in  order  to  indicate  the  intended  di* 
rection  of  the  trench ;  and  the  attempt  only  failed  because 
the  officer  who  oaow  on  duty  for  tho  night  aooideuully  dis- 
eoverad,  belbre  darkmws  came  on,  the  error  in  the  positHin 
of  the  line.  [Ricochst.I 
ENFRANCHISEMENT.  [Coi^HOtD.] 
ENG.\LUN.  the  valley  of  the  Up|or  Inn  in  the  canton 
of  the  Grisous,  m  Eastern  Switzerland,  runs  from  south* 
west  to  north  east,  firom  the  sources  of  the  Inn  at  thefbot 
of  Mount  Malova  to  the  defile  of  f  tnstermfini.  whem  the 
Inn  entefstlmTnol,  a  length  of  about  59  milea.  Ittsibe 
largest  valley  in  Switzerland  next  to  the  Valais.  and  one  ot 
the  finest ;  it  lies  between  two  massive  and  lufty  nd^es  ot 
the  Rhsettan  Alps,  both  of  which  branch  vS  from  Muiin: 
Maloya.  The  northern  ridge,  which  coiiiaiu*  the  summits 
known  by  the  names  of  Julier  (6»00  feet),  Albuls  (720U), 
Scalstia  (SOUU),  Fluela,  Pis  Linnard.  Selvreita,  &c.,  divides 
the  wataci  of  the  Inn  from  thoae  of  the  Albula,  the 
Laanuart,  and  the  Ill«r.  which  flow  into  the  Rhma  The 
souibem  rmige  consisu  of  the  Monte  delfOro  (avw  feet), 

till  K.  r:uiiu(6200),  the  Ca'^amm,  the  Fraele,  the  Pu  Plsogg, 
buistus.  Pulat,  &c.,  and  divides  the  valley  uf  the  Inn  fiom 
that  of  the  Adila,  called  also  Vailelina,  and  from  the  valley 
of  the  \j pp«r  fiisch  or  Adige  in  theTyrul.  Mure  than  tweni} 
transverse  valleys  open  into  the  longitudinal  i alley  of  En- 
in.  The  w  idih  of  the  plain  whiw  forms  the  biattam  of 
valley  of  Engadm  is  ftom  one  to  two  miles  fat  Its  widest 
parts,  but  it  is  much  narrower  in  many  places. 

The  slopes  of  the  mountiuns  are  covered  with  foresu  (-r 
j)a.>-tures.  The  cuius ateil  gruUiuls  pro<lu(  f  ^onie  barles,  r\i, 
and  uals,  putatu4!.s,  turnips,  pea.s,  and  oilier  ve^ctub.i.^. 
The  Ujppcr  Engadiii  being  more  elevated  than  the  lo«>-r 
part  1^  the  vaUey,  has  a  keener  air  and  sharper  wintent 
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ftt  KasthoTer  iFoyage  dant  Ut  ptHta  CarUotu  et  dam  let 
Alpt$  Jthitiennet)  saw  at  Celerina,  about  5300  itet  above 
tlia  Mt.  barley  and  oata,  and  at  8t  Motii,  wbkh  it  about 
tbo  Hm  elevation,  be  taw  cabbogaa,  peas,  oviotii  tonipa, 
voA.  lettuce.  Potatoes  soraetinies  succeed  in  eertain  loealiti^ 
but  the  barley  harvest  is  uncertain.  The  Lower  Engadiii' 
enjoys  a  milder  climate ;  at  ZerneU,  4400  feet  above  the  sea, 
barley,  rye,  peas,  potatoes,  and  hemp  succet»d  ;  lower  down 
the  valley,  liax  is  cultivated  with  saceeas.  The  cherry  and 
other  fruit  trees  are  also  met  with.  Bat  the  chief  wealth 
of  £ngadiii  and  npeeiaUgr  of  tba  vppar  pw^  eonsists  in  ite 
eattlet  its  efaneae  M|inla  tbat  of  Gruyire,  and  is  lai^ly  ex- 
ported.  Many  of  the  men  emigrate  to  foreign  countries, 
especially  to  Lombardyand  the  Venetian  State*,  where  they 
Collow  the  trade  of  piistry  cooks  and  oiit  -t ;  inriors.  Some 
o(  them  make  money,  vtiih  which  they  return  home,  and 
build  fine  bouses,  which  are  conspicuous  objects  in  most 
of  the  ▼iUans.  Tbair  Adds  «i«  Hunvtan  either  left 
to  tlMcare  ortlu»  voiMtt  or  lot,  and  stieh  is  tbe  searcity  of 
nati%-e  labourers,  that  about  I  SCO  bay  makers  fit>m  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  repair  to  Engauin  for  the  hay  harvest, 
and  are  paid  ut  the  r^te  of  li  to  "2  florins  a-day,  besides  a 
plentiful  allowance  of  victuals.  Masons,  carpenters,  and 
smiths  are  mostly  foreigners.  Leather  is  imported,  while 
a  quantity  of  raw  hides  are  exported.  Most  of  the  pastures 
on  the  high  Alps  are  let  to  herdsmen  from  Bei^amo  and 
other  parts  of  Lombardy,  who  nigmte  thither  with  their 
eattle  in  the  summer  month*.  Thaw  hcfdraioii  tako  along 
with  them  very  flerce  mastiA,whioh  ale  imgmm  to  Stray 
pedestrians  or  hunters. 

The  villages  of  Engadni  are  ehiefly  along  the  road  which 
follows  the  oouristi  ot  tbe  Inn  for  the  whole  length  uf  the 
valley,  and  then  leads  into  Tyrol  by  St.  Martinsbruck,  and 
joina  the  high  road  coming  from  luly  by  tho  StilAar  Joeh 
to  Innspruck.  [Bormio.]  Several  paths  lead  flmn  Bn- 
gadin  into  the  other  valleys  of  the  Grisons;  the  principal 
one  is  over  the  .lulicr  leading  into  the  valley  of  the  Albula, 
and  thence  to  Chur  or  Coira.  Another  path  ovi  r  th^'  M;i 
k^a  leads  into  the  Val  Bregaglia,  which  belongs  likewise  to 
theOrioOUiiand  thence  to  the  Chiavenna.  Other  paths  lead 
Mcr  y»  soiithom  ri^  into  Valteliua ;  the  most  frequented 
is  thnt  over  tha  Bemma  into  the  valley  of  Posehiavo,  also 
belonging  to  the  Grisons,  and  from  thence  to  Tirano  and 
Sondrio  on  the  Adda.  A  road  leads  from  Zernetz  in  Lower 
Engadin  by  the  Val  i\A  Korno,  and  over  the  Buffalora  moun- 
tain, 6000  feet  high,  into  the  Munster  Thai,  also  a  Grtsou 
district,  bordering  upon  l^iol,  and  iriuch  openi  iulo  the 
valley  of  the  Etech. 

Upper  Bngadin  has  eleven  cooiinmim  or  puishes,  and 
reckons  about  SCO  men  iU  lo  baar  acwSt  vA  uemw  Enga- 
din  has  ten  eontmunes  and  1900  men  flt  fbr  military  ser- 
vice. Tile  whole  population  is  estimated  at  about  ftooO,  of 
^vhirh  Lower  Engadm  contains  5000.  Upper  Engadin 
returas  three  members  and  Ixiwcr  Enfjjadm  four  to  the 
i^at  council  or  legislature  uf  lite  canton.  Every  commune 
elects  its  municipal  magistrates,  and  each  of  the  two  divi- 
sioos  of  the  valloj  has  its  landamman  and  iu  court  of  jua- 
tie«,  the  nwmhers  of  whieh  are  renewed  eveir  two  }-ear8. 

The  people  of  Kngadin  are  Protestants  of  the  reformed 
Swiss  church,  with  the  exception  of  the  commune  of  Tarasp, 
<%hich  is  C  i'l.  ilic',  and  whieh  belonged  to  tha  house  of 
Austria  till  IhUl.  They  speak  the  Ladin,  a  dialect  of  the 
Romane  or  Romance  language,  which  has  much  resem- 
biauoe  to  the  Italian.    There  are  books  printed  in  Ladin. 

SdmolSt  in  Lover  Bngadin,  is  the  largest  village  in  the 
whole  valley ;  it  contains  nearly  200  dwelling-houses,  and  a 
handsome  parish  church.  Zernetz,  also  in  Lower  Engadin, 
iia^  about  -15U  inhabitants.  Samaden,  which  is  the  princi- 
pal village  of  tbe  Upper  Engadin,  has  about  500  inhabitants, 
some  fine  houses,  and  three  churches.  The  families  of  Salis 
and  Planta,  which  had  once  very  extensive  feudal  powers 
in  these  parts,  and  whose  rivalry  occasioned  much  blood- 
shod,  are  originally  flram  Bngadin,  the  history  of  which  is 
eonneeted  with  that  of  the  Orisont*  country.  [Gribons.] 
fLere^che,  Dietinnnaire  Gh<;riiphique  de  la  Sumve,  1836; 
Dandolo,  Leti^re  xuHa  Srissera,  CantOfU!  dfi  Grigifmi.\ 

ENGHIEN  LOUIS  ANTOINK  HENRI  DE  BOUR- 
BON, DUKE  OF,  was  born  at  Chantilly.  August,  1772. 
He  was  the  sum  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  grandson  of 
the  prince  of  Condt,  iMing  a  latocal  branch  of  tha  then 
reigning  family  of  Ftanee.  Altor  the  F^eh  tmoHitioin 
broke  out,  young  d'Enghien  served  under  his  pandfather 
in  the  corps  of  ihe  French  emigiants  who  fought  en  the 
P.O.  Noi.081 


Rhine.  At  the  peace  of  Luneville  with  Austria,  in  1801,  fbn 
corps  was  disbanded,  and  Enghien  fixed  his  icaidanee  ■! 
Ettenheim,  a  chiiteau  on  the  German  aide  of  tho  Rhine,  • 
few  mitaa  from  that  nver.  and  in  the  territories  of  the  mar- 
gravo  of  Badon.  An  attachment  between  him  and  the 
I)rincess  Charlotte  of  Rohan,  who  resided  at  Ettenheim 
with  her  relative  ihc  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  induced  the  duke 
to  remain  there.  After  the  war  had  broken  out  again  bo> 
tween  England  and  France,  in  1803,  the  English  govern- 
ment took  the  French  emigrants  again  into  lU  pay,  and  they 
were  directed  to  go  to  tho  Gorman  side  of  the  Kbine  to  act 
when  required.  "The  dnke  of  Enghien  was  looked  upon  as 
their  head.  Meantime  the  conspiracy  of  Hc^rL'us  and  Piche- 
gru  against  the  person  of  the  lirsl  coniul,  Bonaparte,  wa»  Ui»- 
r  v ,  :  1  at  Paris.  It  has  never  been  proved  that  the  Duke  of 
Enghien  was  privy  to  that  conspiracy,  but  it  is  evident  that 
he  was  led  to  expect  an  insurrectionary  movement  in  France 
m  favour  of  the  Bourbons  of  which  bo  intended  toatnil  hhn> 
self  Iqr  entering  Pranoo  at  the  bead  of  the  emigrauta.  This 
he  did  not  dMlf.  Bonaparte,  alarmed  at  the  conspiracy 
and  at  tbe  avowed  intention  of  Georges  to  assassinate  him, 
seems  to  have  persuaded  himself  that  the  Duke  of  KnghiHii 
was  conneried  with  the  Paris  oonspiratoni,  aud  that  tho 
whole  was  a  plan  directed  by  the  Bourbons  in  England  and 
by  the  English  government.  Ihat  all  the  above  parties  do* 
sired  his  ovnrthfow  is  muloiibtad,  and  is  no  mora  than 
might  be  ospaolod,  a«  tfaof  his  dadmred  eneniit»s, 
hut  eoDsidoniblo  diflbroneo  may  have  existed  as  to  the 
means  which  they  intended  to  employ.  Georges  and  his 
Cbouan  fViends  preferred  a.^aasination  as  the  shortest  and 
most  congenial  to  their  habits,  but  there  is  no  endence 
that  thev  nad  instructions  to  that  eSsct,  or  were  counte- 
naneod  »  it  by  any  of  tbe  higlior  partias,  who  really  seem 
to  hsvn  «ipoetad  an  insunoetioaacr  morcoMnt  in  Paris,  in 
which  MoroBU,  Piehegiu,  and  othor  infloential  persons 
would  have  participated.  The  insurrection,  however,  if 
8ucce8,sfal,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  occasioned  the 
il':;ah  H  iii  ivni-tf  ,  if  not  by  assassination,  at  lea.st  m  the 
scramble  and  %ht  which  must  have  taken  place.  How  &r 
the  persons  engaged  in  or  countenancing  such  a  plot  wei« 
justifiable,  is  a  (question  which  cannot  be  resolved  by  aiw 
code  of  political  justice  yet  in  existence.  Bonaparte,  on  htt 
pert,  determined  upon  getting  rid  of  his  enemies  by  summary 
means  similar  to  those  which  they  employed  against  him. 
He  dispatched  a  party  of  gens  d'armes,  wbocrossed  the  Rhine, 
entered  without  ceremony  the  nouQul  territory  of  Baden, 
surrounded  the  chateau  of  Ettenheim,  and  took  tbe  duke  of 
Enghien  prisoner,  tbe  15th  of  March,  1804.  [For  tho  follow- 
ing part  of  thetmiHStion.  see  BonapartsO  The  duke  was 
tcMd  hefine  e  Korat  oooi^  which  was  evimQlly  intluenoad 
in  its  deeoDon  by  fter  of  me  first  eontid,  and  whose  sentence 
was  carried  irt'^  cxcrution  with  a  most  indecent  ha,Me.  The 
duke  was  found  guilty  of  all  the  charges  preferred  against 
him,  some  of  which  were  never  proved.  Even  tho  recom- 
mendation of  the  court  for  a  respite  to  the  prisoner  was  over- 
ruled by  Savary,  who  wa*  pr^nt  at  the  sitting  as  a  sort  of 
extra-judicial  authority  to  wiUoh  over  the  procoodin§s»  It 
was  altogether  adark  aflUr  worthy  of  the  wwst  times  of  the 
old  monarchy.  Bonaparte  at  tbe  time  openly  avowed  to  the 
Council  of  State  his  firm  purpose  of  making  an  e.xample  of 
the  duke  in  onlor  to  deter  the  other  Bourbon  princes  and 
their  partisans  fp3m  plotting  a^ost  htm  iu  future.  (Tbi* 
baudeau  Le  Contulat  et  C Empire,  vol.  iii.  oh.  41.)  And  again, 
at  St.  Helena,  almost  at  his  dying  hour,  be  took  upon  nim* 
self  alone  the  whole  responsibility  of  tbat  deed.  (nttamtHt 
de  Napoleon.)  After  tbe  Restoration,  HnUio,  president 
of  the  court,  Savary,  Caulincourt,  and  others  who  had  a 
share  in  the  arrest,  trial,  and  execution  of  tho  duke,  wrote 
eaeb  in  justific«tion  or  extenuation  of  their  respective  con- 
duct. The  fate  of  the  duke  of  Enghien  excite<l  interest 
and  oommisnation  throughout  Europe;  he  was  youn^ 
brave,  amiahlob  and  i»a  oftha  meic  jpnmUsiag  oftlwBauiw 
bon  prinoflS- 
BNGHIBN.  [HAtWAtiLT.] 

ENGINRRRTNO  (fmir.  th-  Fn-'i-h  word  etinin)  is  pro- 
perly tin:  art  oi  constructing  and  usin^  cngiuraor  machines; 
but  the  term  is  also  applied  to  that  or  executing  such  works 
as  are  the  objects  oi  civil  and  military  archit^tuie,  in  which 
machinery  is  in  general  extensivelv  employed. 

A  distinction  ass  long  been  msi^e  between  the  civil  and 
military  engineer;  and  since  every  thing  relating  to  (ha 
service  of  artillery  is  now  cotifi  lcfl  1 1  n  p  irii(  i.lar  corps,  the 
duty  of  the  military  engines  may  be  said  to  comprehend  the 
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aonitnietion  of  fortiftcatioos,  both  permanent  and  leuipurary, 
jnolading  the  trenches  and  batteries  reauirud  in  besieging 
plaoa* ;  alao  of  hanaeks,  marines,  ana  giber  works  oon- 
Melad  witb  mtUke  afiairs. 

The  profession  of  the  civil  enginser  aomprehends  the 
desii^n  an<l  execution  of  every  great  work  by  which  com- 
iM  r:  Hid  the  practice  of  tho  useful  arts  may  be  fecilitatcd. 
Ttius,  lit  creating  or  improving  the  communication!!  of  a 
country,  he  would  be  called  upon  to  form  a  road  throuf^h 
hills  or  over  valleys  or  rivers,  or  to  excavate  a  canal  m  con- 
nection with  the  watai^  by  which  it  may  be  supplied,  and 
to  build  tba  loeka  fi»r  retaining  the  aurfroa  ftt  different  levels, 
in  drffimnt  plaees,  whan  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  are 
considerable.  He  raises  embunkmunts  io  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  the  flea  or  tu  reclaim  the  land  which  it 
may  have  cavered,  and  dams  to  hreak  thu  force  of  its  waves 
at  the  mouths  of  natural  harbours.  He  renders  rivers  navi- 
gable when  thair  course  is  obstructed  hy  rocks  or  banks ;  he 
iocma  dock*  or  aitifldal  barboun  «h«i«  abtfa  may  vamain 
aaootity ;  and  ba  it  lequind  to  panetrate  bjr  mmai  to 
vast  depths  for  tlir  purpose  of  3<«kinf^  the  mineral  treasures 
contained  with  n  ihc  bosom  of  the  earth.  Such  are  the 
occupatimi  i  ;lu.s  important  cla-is  of  men;  and  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  observe  that  they  frequently,  in  addition,  prac- 
tise the  avocation  of  the  machinist  in  executing  the  presses, 
miUa»  looms,  aod  otbcr  great  machines  employed  in  the 
arta  and  nwnnikHtiiraa ;  particularly  in  constructing  steam* 
•ngines  and  tho  apparatus  by  which  they  are  rendered  avails 
able  for  giving  motion  to  smps,  carriages,  or  machinery. 

In  France  the  title  of  engineer  is  extended  to  persons 
who  uru  itnployed  for  the  public  service  in  trip)noroetrical 
surveying  in  the  interior  of  a  country  or  on  the  coasiis,  and 
in  the  practice  of  naval  architecture.  The  French  have 
thuA  a  corps  of  in^6nieurs  g^raphea,  of  iacMaUM  iThf- 
diwtraphie.  and  of  instnieurs  da  mannn. 

Engineering  must  nave  originated  with  tbe  first  appliea- 
lion  of  a  lever  for  tho  purpose  of  niuving  a  mas'^  of  nn . 
niatenal  which  exerted  a  rcsisSaucc  exceeding  thti  uiias- 
sisted  strength  of  man:  by  observing  tbe  c(ret:ts  produced 
in  operations  of  that  nature,  the  laws  of  the  ostian  of  bodies 
on  one  another  wara  gndiuttf  djaeavand,  and  manhaairi. 
tba  science  of  the  eiwinaer,  atoie. 

Anhimadai,  in  addition  to  tba  tiUa  of  gamnatar,  may 
with  justice  claim  th:tt  of  mechanician  ;  and  in  fact  he  is 
the  first  person  who  is  known  to  have  appUed  himself  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  mixed  mathematical  sciences.  Bt'sidcs 
demonstrating  tbe  fundamental  property  of  the  lever,  he 
determined  tho  centre  of  gravity  in  bodies  of  certain  forms, 
aod  the  positions  in  which  bodies  remain  in  oquihbrio  in  a 
fluid ;  anri  from  the  celebrity  he  acquired  among  the  an- 
tients  by  the  mechanical  oontrivaocaa  wbkb,  according  to 
Polybius,  he  put  in  practice  for  the  dalbnoa  of  Syraouae.  we 
may  conclude  that  if  those  contrivances  were  not  Ins  own 
invention!;,  they  must  have  contained  improvements  upon 
such  as  had  been  in  use  before  his  time. 

Vilruvius  wrote  bis  treatise  on  architecture  during  the 
reign,  as  it  is  generally  bdiaved.  of  Vespasian.  In  that 
traatiaa  be  dascrlbes  the  mannar  af  bnildfaiB  tbn  vaUs  and 
towera  finr  fbrtifying  towns,  tbe  eonatraelMn  of  temples, 
basilicn,  tlir^'n'-.  and  private  dwellings;  he  de-cnb-:;  the 
principal  m  /ui  v  cncincs  which  were  then  in  use  ;  l,v  aUo 
gives  SDint.  n  (i.i  it  of  machines  for  drawing  and  raising 
weights,  uf  enginus  for  raising  water,  and  ot  milb  turned 
by  water  for  grinding  cortu  The  work  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  comprehending  every  important  object  con- 
nected witb  engineering  at  the  time  in  which  ho  lived. 
Now  ho  states,  in  the  proem  to  the  first  book,  that  he  had 
been  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  hare  tho  charge  of  the 
warhke  engines;  and  in  another  place,  that  he  had  de- 
signed and  executed  a  basilica  at  Fanum;  it  is  evident 
therefore  that  he  united  in  hii  person  the  character  of  en- 
t^ineor  and  architect;  and  among  the  antients  tbe  profes- 
feiDti  of  the  former  iiccms  to  have  been  always  included  in 
that  of  tba  latter.  Tba  'macbinariua*  waa  probably  the 
artificer  wbo  eMcutad  the  eivil  soA  nililny  nMeUnes,  or 
the  petty  officer  who,  at  the  siege  of  a  fiHtMOi^  aufiarin- 
tended  the  service  of  the  enijines. 

Of  the  national  works  executed  by  the  antients,  and 
which  are  to  be  considered  as  properly  falling  within  the 
province  of  the  engineer,  one  of  the  first  of  which  wo  have 
any  intimation  is  the  canal  uniting  the  Red  Sea  and  tbe 
Nda^  wbiob.  according  to  Pliny,  was  begun  by  Seso»tris,  or, 
l2  HajQ^u^  ly  1)^01^  tba  «»  af  FwflUBflti> 


chus,  and  finished  by  Darius  the  Ftrot.  The  canal  of 
Xerxes  wtim  tbe  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  of  Athos  ia 
anotbar  example  of  works  of  ibis  kind.  Tba  iutrodiwtiott 
of  arcbas  in  worka  of  magnitude  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
stituted  an  epoch  in  tho  profession  of  the  architectural 
engineer,  as  the  idea  of  giving  to  blocks  of  stone  a  form 
which  would  enable  them  to  sustain  themselves  in  balanced 
rest  by  their  mutual  pressures,  the  discovery  of  the  meaiis 
of  nrrajigmg  thera  on  a  curve  surface,  and  the  determi- 
nation of  tlie  magnitudai  of  the  piers  or  abutments  so  that 
the  lateral  pressure  of  the  vault  tnight  be  adoquatdy  te* 
aiated.  impfy  a  kieher  degree  of  iot^laetual  power  than  is 
exhibited  m  eorenng  a  snaae  with  a  horisontat  mof.  Thu 

Cloaca  Maxima  [Cj.t;  \v  1. 1  i:  Rumu  is  probably  the  moiit 
antienl  exaiiipie  ni  iiuropo  ul  1 1;  ,3  scientific  construction ; 
the  dome  of  tho  Pantlu-on,  .hj  I  ilu;  various  arclics  of  the 
Thermio  and  of  other  pubhc  buildings  both  at  Rome  and  in 
the  provinces,  such  as  aqueducts  and  bridgm^  attest  the 
grandeur  of  tlm  daaigii>  eombined  with  pttnoaes  of  publie 

I  utility,  whicb  dwraeteriied  the  architacta  wbo  lived  imdnr 

■  tiio  earlv  emperors. 

i  Vitruvius  enuincrutcs  sevcril  Greeks  wlio  had  wnUt-i;  on 
'  machinery;  but  from  his  time  to  that  in  whicb  Italy  rose 
agam  to  importance  after  tbe  fall  of  the  empire,  lutle  is 
known  concerning  the  state  of  engineering  in  Europe.  Sub- 
sequently to  tbe  laat-mentionra  epoch,  Cardan,  Xruido 
Ubaldi,  Valoinii  and  Galileo,  in  that  eountrv,  and  Stevinus, 
Huygens,  and  Descartes,  io  tbe  north,  are  distinguished  ai> 
onkirators  of  tbeotetical  imebaniet.  Galileo  particularly 
deserves  to  be  named  for  his  discovery  of  tne  laws  of 
motion,  his  application  of  tho  pendulum  to  the  measure- 
ment of  time,  and  for  his  theory  of  projectiles.  Fmiu  his 
day  to  the  present  almost  every  disuoguitthed  mathema^ 
tician,  both  on  tbe  oonttnent  and  iu  this  country,  has  eoft- 
tribaied  to  tbe  advaneamant  of  tbe  meebanieal  acieneai. 
Previously  to  tiie  eommenoament  of  the  eightaenth 

'■entury  the  nn-  t  !  i  lpbrut«;d  pmctical  enrrincers  wure  Bru- 
iiellcschi,  whu  buiii  the  dome  yf  St.  Muty  at  Florence; 
Peruzai.  San  Gallo,  and  Michel  Angelo,  who  extciitod 
that  of  Hi.  Feter  at  Rome ;  San  Michseli,  the  supposed  in- 
ventor of  the  bastion  system  of  fortification ;  and  to  these 
may  be  added  Six  Cbristopber  Wren,  tbe  ainbitaet  of  St. 
Patd's  Qrthednl  in  iondoa. 

In  Holland  and  in  the  north  of  Italy  Ihc  necessity  of 
securing  the  low  grounds  against  the  inundations  of  the 
seas  and  rivers,  and  of  obtaining;  an  inland  navigation  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce,  gave  rise  to  tiio  cultivation 
of  that  branch  of  engineering  which  relates  to  hydraulie 
constructions ;  and  the  invention  of  the  lock  for  canala  it 
believed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  former  country  about 
the  middle  of  tbe  tbiiteenth  centu^.  Indeed  we  find  tbe 
profession  practised  in  those  countries  on  an  extennvemle 
when  there  was  not  a  man  in  Ku  Ian  I  capable  of  under- 
taking the  formation  of  u  canal  to  diitiii  the  ground.  Before 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  it  appears  to  have  been  the  praotic- 
to  send  to  Holland  for  an  engineer  when  any  work  of  that 
nature  was  to  be  undertaken. 

Bat  the  axteiuion  of  the  mamiibctaiea  of  tbia  eoualqr 
soon  after  fltat  period,  and  the  eooieqiient  augmenfatien 
both  of  its  internal  and  foreii^i  commerce,  calloa  forth  adl 
the  energies  of  the  people,  who,  at  length,  in  the  works  per- 
formed for  facilitating  the  means  of  communicating  between 
one  place  aud  another,  and  in  tho  practice  of  ihe  u^ful 
arts,  rose  to  an  eminence  which  other  nations  have  not 
bean  able  to  attain.  Among  the  fonner  may  be  mentioned 
the  numerous  canals  and  railways  which  intersect  the 
country ;  tbe  nuyestie  bridfM  executed  in  stone  over  the 
Thames ;  in  cast-iron  ever  tbe  Avon,  the  Thames,  &c ; 
and  those  on  the  suspension  principle  at  t'u  ?>Ii  uai  and  at 
Hammersmith.  And  among  the  men  lu  wLdso  useful 
talents  in  this  branch  of  engineering  the  nation  is  indebted 
may  be  nami^l  lirindley,  Smeaton,  Jo&aop,  Telford,  the 
Rennies,  and  Bru&el. 

The  invantion  of  tbe  ataam-enmnab  <»  ntb«  ita  improve- 
ment in  17M.  opened  a  new  field  Ibr  flie  talent  of  the  en- 
gineer in  the  numerous  uses  to  which  the  inachitie  became 
applicable.  Before  the  time  of  Watt  it  had  been  employed 
only  as  a  pump  to  raise  water;  but  this  nu  .  hmician,  by 
converting  tlte  recinrocating  motion  of  the  beam  into  a  ro- 
tatory motion,  renaered  it  capable,  not  only  of  replacing;, 
with  greatly  augmotiled  energy,  the  ^wer  of  wind,  water, 
or  horses,  m  giving  motion  to  madimeiy  ibr  the  purposea 
raiuiiad  w  the  aeti,  bitt  alao  of  Mvinc  aa  a  Istt  mevet  te 
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frapcUiitf  vwNb  through  \vater,  or  for  drawiog  carruges 

over  land. 

^^'Jlw ooaw  of  adneatkm  by  whidi  a  student  nugr  qualiiy 
lihiiaelf  to  batmae  an  mgineer,  wbetlwr  ehril  or  muitery, 

must  nnrt  t.varily  coniprehend  a  ^renter  cxtoiit  both  of  the 
pure  and  physical  sciences  limn  would  be  retpiired  for  a 
person  who  is  to  follow  nnv  other  profession.  It  will  be, 
perhams  for  ever,  a  oaatler  ot  opinion  how  much  matlwmaticB 
ahoola  tnter  into  ••dUMl  ooone^f  eogineoring ;  aid  tlwre 
are,  no  dottbt»  aomb  panans  who  eantaid  tlMU  m  warn  it 
required  dian  imdd  Mtvo  to  «nn|nl*  Am  cost  «f  ttwtariab 
and  the  wages  of  labour ;  this,  ana  the  observation  of  ex- 
isting examples,  being  supposed  sufficient  to  enable  a  tnnn 
to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  the  pn)fL>!».sion.  It  is  not  how- 
ever with  such  knowledge  only  that  an  engineer  is  qualified 
to  design  an  important  work  which  it  may  be  required  to 
conduct  under  new  and  diAoolt  circumstances.  Mere 
aemim  cersatnly  cannot  mA»  •  man  an  engineer;  for 
amijptieal  formuka  nia$iag  to  W hwiicil  equilibrium  or 
operatkma,  bemg  neoeHaTilf  ftmnded  on  the  erroneous  as- 
Biiinplion  tliat  materials  are  perfectly  hard,  perfectly  smooth, 
A:c.,  and  that  the  actions  of  bodies  on  one  another  are 
!*ubject  to  invariable  lawj,  h«vo  no  practical  utility  unless 
corrected  by  observation  and  exparineat.  On  the  other 
band,  mere  diligence  in  obaerfjag  die  mnlto  of  pnetioel 
epmtiooa  will  newer  xeiae  «  man  to  firaJleieniaif  in  art 
iinloaa  fae  te  gifted  with  wry  extnordmaiy  powars.  A 
judicious  combination  of  tlieory  and  practice  is  indi  prn 
sable,  and  such  a  combuiutjun  can  only  be  made  by  a  man 
111  whom  ^rcat  natural  talent  is  bUodadwitll  all  the  aids 
(hat  tlie  sciences  can  aiTord. 

Of  the  military  engineer  it  may  be  said  that  a  greater 
knowledge  of  the  more  minute  details  of  coiistrucUon  is 
reqnired  than  would  suffice  io  the  civil  practitioner ;  be- 
canie  it  may  ha|>pen  that  the  former  is  called  upon  to  exer- 
eiie  his  prolbssion  in  some  colony  where  workmen  ade- 
quately skilled  in  the  mechanical  operations  may  be  w  anting;. 
The  awompUshtnent  of  the  work  tnay  then  bi-eomc  impos- 
sible, should  the  otFicer  not  be  (jualified  to  f,'ive  the  neces- 
sary iostructions  to  thu)»e  viho  are  placed  under  his  direction. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  aehools  of  this  country 
there  ptevaila  an  ahnoateidunTe  attention  to  the  atudiee 
which  vttf  be  eomprehended  under  the  general  term  *  lite- 
rature ;'  and  that,  notwithstunding  the  vast  importance  of 
the  sciences  and  arts  -n  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation,  there  is  not,  if  wo  excei  t  iLl-  military  schools  at 
Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  Addiscombe,  any  place  of  edu- 
cation where  yoong  men  are  instructed  in  the  trienee  qf  the 
tnffUtter.  In  a  aisoourse  dehvered  by  M.  Bureaux  do 
Pnijr,  which  wie  printed  in  1790,  it  is  stated  that  the 
pupils,  on  entering  the  Ecole  de  Gfoie  at  Micidnab  were 
required  to  undergo  an  examination  in  aritbraetie,  algebra, 
geometry,  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  meclmnics,  liydraulics, 
and  drawinc;.  And  these  branchi^s  of  science  are  saul  to 
be  but  the  key  to  those  taught  at  the  institution  itself,  which 
are  •tereotomy  (the  art  of  representmg  the  sections  of 
acdidi)^  tlw  frineiples  of  carpentry,  civil  and  military  axchi- 
teetnn^  pac^pectiTak  the  theory  of  ahadowi*  and  Mirv<gnng ; 
and  with  tbne  are  nid  to  have  been  eomUned  the  aoienec 
of  military  tactics  and  a  CDurse  of  chemistry.  If  the  abnve 
branches  of  study  were  considered  requisite  for  the  Ecole 
de  G/-nie,  lum  li  tnore,  omitting  only  that  which  relates  to 
tactics,  would  they  be  proper  lor  the  civil  enginevr,  wiio  is 
edlad  ^on  to  design  and  carry  into  execution  works  of  far 
ipMt*  comitottty  than  tboae  which  appertain  to  the 
f  cienea  of  war. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  knowle^e  which  a  boy,  at 
the  age  of  entering  a  public  school,  can  nave  of  the  infini- 
tesimal calculus  aii<l  mechanics  must  be  very  superficial ; 
uid  it  would  perha|»  suthce  if  be  then  posseiised  a  cumpe- 
tent  knowledge  of  plane  geometry,  trigonometry,  mensura- 
tion, and  common  algebra.  But  it  ib  correct  to  say  that, 
before  a  youth  is  placM  in  thaaOee  of  a  practical  engineer, 
his  education  should  hate  comprehended  roost  of  the  sub- 
jects above  enumerated,  particularly  the  principal  proposi- 
iMins  in  tncchanics,  hydrostatics,  and  pneumatics;  since  it 
IS  scarcely  probable  that  the  means  of  iiwtruction  will 
afterwards  be  within  hi*  iaach»  avan  woia  he  lad  by  in- 
clination to  sec-k  them. 

The  institution  of  civil  engineers  which  was  formed  at 
London  in  1888  cannot  fiul,  by  the  pubUcation  of  its  trans- 
aetion%  to  be  tha  means  of  greatly  assisting  such  persons  as 
may  hereafter  enter  the  profeasion ;  and,  through  them,  of 
leudecing  aerrioe  to  society  ilselC  9vea  cstabUsbed  prac- 


titioners may  oc^asiooailv  derive  benefit  firom  tha  tlMOV^ 
tical  investigations  and  the  practical  details  of  oonstnustiaB 
which  are  the  «uk|iecto  of  the  papen  read  at  tha  naetmga 
of  tlramemben. 

The  professiona  of  an  architect  and  i>r  au  engineer,  M 
th^  are  pim^tisedal  present,  may  be  said  to  coincide  with 
one  another  to  a  certain  extent.  The  members  of  both 
must  be  able  to  form  ajudgment  of  the  quuliiy  of  the 
ground  in  which  the  foundations  of  their  builduigs  axe  to 
be  kid;  thi^  muat  be  acquainted  with  the  capMities  of 
diflbreat  matartals,  wood,  stone,  and  hon,  for  resfating  tha 
strains  to  wliich  -sucli  materials  rnav  be  cx posted,  so  that 
suflicient  strength  may  be  obiaiued  with  a  due  attention  to 
economy  ;  and  tliey  must  equally  attend  to  the  principles 
of  equilibrium  in  tiieir  ruofi>,  arches,  and  domes,  arranging 
the  Dooms,  bars,  or  voussoirs  so  that  they  may  remain  at 
rest  with  a:>  little  strain  as  possible  upon  tlic  connecting 
ties  by  which  the  joints  are  strengthened.  But  here  die 
two  professions  diverge  from  one  another:  while  the  en- 
gineer has  to  determine,  by  a  process  of  levelling,  the  pro- 
file of  the  irround  tin  perhaps  an  extensive  Une  of  country, 
for  a  road  or  a  canal;  or  has  to  determine  the  forms  and 
dimensions  of  his  retaining;  wulls  so  Uiat  they  may  resist 
the  pressure  of  earth  or  water  against  them ;  or,  finally,  to 
deTiaemethods  of  rendering  the  action  of  his  moving  powers 
uoiliinD,  and  of  transmitting  them  through  a  tram  uf  ma- 
chinery to  the  place  where  the  eflbet  is  to  be  produced,— the 

architect  is  engatjed  in  designing  the  external  furiiis  and 
interiml  arranj;emeiits  of  edifices,  in  wIiilIi,  whether  in- 
tended as  palaces  or  private  dwelluiii;*,  or  as  build. nj^s  con- 
secrated to  the  service  uf  reh^ioa  or  of  the  states  architec- 
tonic beauty  must  be  combined  with  fltnaiB  fbr  the  par- 
poses  for  which  they  are  intended. 

ENGLAND,  <nriginal1y  Kngla-land,  Engle-land,  and 
EnglS'londt  means  the  land  of  the  Angles,  Aengtcs,  or 
Engles.  The  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  appears  lo  iiave 
preserved  its  proper  sound  mo>t  completely  in  the  French 
Aitfili  tcrre.  In  the  lani;uages  of  the  Teutonic  famil}'  it  has 
generally  slid  into  the  thinner  sound  of  K  ur  .fc,  wliich  is 
nearly,  but  not  quite,  the  same  with  our  Kngli&h  a  in  such 
a  word  as  madt.  Thus  the  Dutch  say  Engeland,  and  the 
Oarmans  Sngh/iti,  spelling  the  word  exactly  as  we  da  It 
is  to  be  observed,  how«T«r,  tbat  in  tbu  cotmtty  «e  have  re- 
ceded f  rlhi  r  from  the  (irigin.il/orm  of  the  Avord  in  our 
lironun.  iaiioii  ilian  in  our  spelling  ;  fur  both  m  Ktigltuul 
and  E>i;^ltsh,  the  first  syllable  is  pronounced  as  if  the  vowel 
Were  not  f,  hut  ]'.  This  last  fact  connects  itself,  in  some 
way  or  oiher,  with  tluj  manner  in  which  the  nations  of  the 
south  of  Europe  both  pronounce  and  write  the  word;  the 
Italians  saying /af  At ^crro^  the  Spaniards  lagteiartt,  and 
the  Portuguese  Inglaierra.  But  these  forms  may  have 
been  adopted  either  fh>m  an  imitation  of  the  Englitih  pro- 
nunciation, or  from  some  teiideuo)  peculiar  to  the  liingua^ea 
of  the  Latin  family  (in  which  case  it  is  possible  that  uiir 
present  pronum  iation  of  the  wonl  may  be  an  iniiov  atioii  de- 
rived, prubably  not  longer  a^  than  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  from  Spam  or  Italy);  or  tne  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  iogtu  on  the  one  hand,  arid  the 
English  mode  of  pronoundng  the  word  on  the  other,  may 
be  so  many  independent  exemplifications  of  a  tendency  to 
farther  and  larlher  attenuatKin  natural  to  the  vowel  sound 
in  this  iKiailiijii,  the  reductiLin  from  e  to  i  being  only  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  process  by  w  liich  the  broad  a  bad  been 
previously  converted  into  e  or  ae. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  at  all  events,  that  the  meaning  of 
the  word  is,  as  wo  have  just  explained  it,  the  land  or  country' 
of  the  Angles.  It  is  usual  to  speak  uf  the  people  who  oc- 
cupied the  south  of  Britain  before  the  Norman  Conquc^it 
by  the  names  of  the  Saxons  or  the  Anglo-Saxons;  but  each 
of  these  appellations  is  apt  to  lead  to  some  misapprehension. 
To  begin  With  the  latter :  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  and 
language  seem  commonly  to  be  understood  the  nation  oud 
language  of  the  Englihh  Saxons,  as  distinguished  fiwm  An 
Saxons  of  Germany ;  indeed  the  Anglo-Saxons  an  often 
called  the  English  Saxons  (fbr  instance,  in  Gibson^s  transla- 
tion of  Camden's  Britannm,  pp.  131-lCKL  In  this  sense,  how- 
ever, we  believe,  the  word  is  altoj^clher  a  mi>dern  f'urmation. 
Our  ancestors  before  the  Norman  Conquest  did  nut  call 
themselves  Anglo-Saxons,  as  meaning  the  Enj^luih  Sa.\uns 
or  the  Saxons  of  England.  Asser  indeed  designates  Alfred 
as  Angul-Saxonum  Rex ;  but  the  meaning  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  this  aw  kward  compound  term  appears  to  have 
been,  not  the  English  Saxons,  but  the  Angles  or  English 
and  the  Saxxins.  When  the  Saxon  part  of  the  population 
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ilooe  «u  spokdD  of.  they  were  never  called  tbe  Anglo- 
Saxons  or  EnglUh  Saxons,  but  simply  the  Saxons,  or,  as 
th*  caae  m^t  be,  Um  Weat  or  East  or  SouUi  Saxons. 
TImm.  secondlj,  with  rafud  to  A*  tern  Shunw:  that 
name,  we  believe,  was  never  uaed  among  our  ancestors 
theroselTes,  in  tbe  time*  befim  tbe  Noman  eontfttest,  as 
applicable  to  (lie  general  population  of  Soiilh  Britain:  ihey 
confined  it  to  thai  particular  portion  of  the  population 
which  was  of  Saxon  lineage,  and  ■which  did  not  occupy  lialf 
tbe  country.  It  is  true  that  foreigners  did  not  alwava 
attictly  observe  tlliidntuictioiD,  but  often  spoke  of  the  whole 
pooplo  a»  Samu,  natimlly  mialod  both  by  tbe  greater 
oaMiritr  of  Aat  name  fbr  some  ages  befero  the  Mttloment 
of  the  Saxon<;  and  ihn  n'hc.v  kindred  tribes  in  Britain,  and 
by  the  circumstance  that  lac  lirst  of  those  invader*  that  ar- 
rived in  the  country  appear  to  have  been  Jutes  and  Saxons. 
We  easily  account  m  this  way  for  the  application  of  the  term 
Saxons  to  the  entire  body  of  the  new  population  by  the 
Welsh  writer  Gildaa,  and  for  its  having  apparenUjr  been 
generally  uied  in  the  same  eomprahtnttre  tenae  both  by 
the  Welsh  and  the  Scots  of  North  Britain  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  Sassfna^h  is  still  the  name  given  to  the 
English  by  the  Scottish  Hi^^hlandcrs  and  by  tlie  Welsh;  and 
aniiently  the  southern  part  of  tbe  preitent  Scotland,  which 
was  chiefly  occupied  l>y  a  population  of  English  descent, 
was  known  in  tne  more  northern  parts  by  the  name  of 
Saxonia  or  Saxony.  Tbe  prevalence,  again,  of  the  term 
Saxon  in  modern  times,  as  applied  to  the  entire  popolation 
of  England  he^tre  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  to  the  hn- 
guaee  then  spoken  in  the  country,  is  to  he  attributed  prin- 
cipally to  the  appropriation  of  the  term  English  in  another 
sense,  namely,  to  the  inhabitants  ami  tlie  language  of  the 
country  since  the  Conquest,  and  also  perhaps  in  part  to  tbe 
eireawMlancB  of  the  state  which  eventually  obuined  the 

Enaral  lowwgntjr  in  the  timaa  previous  to  the  Conquest 
vfng  been  a  Saxon  state.  But  the  name  by  which  the 
entire 'population  was  rotnmonly  described' in  those  time:* 
by  nativEss  of  the  country  wxn  certainly  not  the  Saxons,  but 
the  Aneles  or  the  English  ;  and  that  from  the  earliest  date 
to  whicn  our  evidence  on  the  subject  extends.  It  is  com- 
monly said  that  the  use  of  the  term  English  us  the  cammon 
national  appellative  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  circum- 
ataneo  of  Bmo,  hiuaeu  an  Angle,  having  entitled  bis  his- 
toiy  'Historia  EcclesiasHca  Gentis  Angtorum,*  and  having, 
in  conformity  with  that  title,  apphra  the  name  Aiigli 
throughout  the  work  as  the  <{eneral  designation  of  his 
countrymen.  But  the  use  of  the  name  in  that  compre- 
hensive sense  appears  to  be  considerably  older  than  the 
time  of  Bede,  who  died  in  a.d.  735.  Wc  flnti  the  Kentish 
king  Ethelbert,  considerably  more  than  a  ci>ntur>'  before 
this,  snbscribine  binuelf  to  a  charter  *  Bgo  Ethelbertus, 
Rex  Anglomm,Mn  virtue  apparently  of  his  dignity  as  Bret- 
walda  or  supreme  monarch,  -vhicl.  he  held  from  about  the 
'year  589  till  his  death  in  616.  Taking  this  fact  along  with 
the  other,  which  is  unquestionahle,  that  the  kini^s  of 
Wesse.x,  after  they  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  th^' whole 
countr}'.  although  their  own  state  was  Saxon,  yet  called 
tbemaelve^  not  kings  of  the  Saxons,  but  kings  of  the  Angles 
and  of  Bi^and»  we  may  safely  eondodo  that  tholattor  had 
all  along  been  the  names  by  which  the  whole  people  and 
country  were  commonly  known,  and  that  Bede  in  employ- 
ing them  as  he  did  only  followed  aniecedont  usai^e.  We 
believe  the  country  to  have  been  called  England,  and  the 
people  and  their  language  EngUdt*  Brom  the  tiUM  of  the 
introduction  of  ChristianiQr. 

To  the  eilcnnitlanrsB  of  that  introduction  we  would  trace 
this  use  of  the  names.  The  captives  fkom  Britain  exposed 
Ibr  sale  in  the  market-place  of  Rome,  who  first  drew  upon 
their  country  the  attention  of  Gresjory,  afterwartls  pope, 
Were  Angles,  as  the  well-known  pun,  'They  would  be  not 
Angles,  luit  angels,  if  they  were  but  Christians,'  which  the 
name  of  their  nation  and  their  fair  ap|)e«ranee  suggested  to 
Gregory,  may  remind  us.  It  wa:»  the  Angles,  therefore,  that 
Gregory  formed  tbe  desire  of  converting ;  and  it  was  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Britain  considered  u  Angles  that  Angustine 
and  his  companions  wore  some  years  afterwards  s»nt  as 
missionaries.  These  circumstances  were  enough  to  fix  the 
name  as  the  proper  Christian  appellation  of  the  nation.  It 
was  that  by  which  the  people  had  been  known  to  the  mis- 
sionaries before  their  arrival  among  them,  and  which  the 
anecdote  of  Gr^ory  would  doubtless  endear  to  these  holy 
men  and  to  their  disciples.  Hence  its  assumption  by  thev 
royal  convort  Bthelfawrt,  taking,  in  his  qoalitv  of  suprsme 
monareh.  du  tiltaaf  Rex  Aoglorum,  as  already  notieiBd.  It 


was  of  cours«  aiso  the  most  appropriate  appellation  which 
Bede,  writing  the  history  of  the  church  thus  plant«l,  could 
employ.  And  although  we  cannot  suppose  that  be  was  the 
first  who  so  applied  it.  the  constant  use  of  it  in  his  great 
work  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  bad  much  elliMt 
in  establishing  its  acceptation  in  the  sense  in  which  it  had 
been  there  employe'.  Tn  \]n-\  way  the  terms  England  and 
English  very  soon  c^me  into  universal  use  as  the  proper 
names  of  the  country,  th^pcoplob  and  tilO  lailgiMg«^jii|taB 
they  are  at  liiis  day. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Bede.  whichi  NpeBtad  in 
the  Saxon  Chroniol^  is  the  only  distinct  aeeonnt  wo  nosacaa 
of  the  invaders  from  the  Continent  who  ofleeted  the  eon- 

quest  of  South  Britain  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  they 
consisted  principally  of  three  nations  or  tribes,  the  Jutes, 
the  Saxons,  and  the  Angles.  tHitt.  Eeclet.  i.  15.1  In  sm- 
other place,  however  (v.  10),  he  mentions  Frisians  as  being 
mixed  with  these ;  and  there  are  other  antient  testimoniea 
to  the  same  effect,  eqieeiaUy  a  remarkable  passage  in  FiO- 
oopiuB  {BeU.  Gotk,  w,  90),  where,  in  his  aeeoont  of  the 
island  under  the  name  of  Brittia,  bo  describes  it  a;  inha- 
bited by  three  nations,  the  Angles,  the  Frisoncs.  and  those  of 
ilii;  same  name  with  the  island,  the  Britons  ('AyyiXoi  «  kcu 
<S>pitriTuvi[  cai  m  piiai^  uuiityv/iot  Bpirrevt^),  each  of  which  na- 
tions had  a  king.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (Rite  and  Progre*9 
qf  t/te  Enff.  Com.,  up.  41, 42)  considers  the  name  Frisians  in 
{his  passage  to  inelode  both  tho  JutM  and  tha  Aaglaa,  as 
well  as  tbe  Friaiana  pniper.  all  these  apparaitly  bahig  aUko 
Belgic  tribes.  *By  the  FMsiana,*  he  adds,  'Hengist  is 
deemed  to  be  a  Frisian  king;  and  the  legend  of  Rt)wcna, 
or,  as  they  term  her.  Runix,  is  incorporated  in  their  his- 
tory. A  better  proof  of  affinity  is  to  he  found  in  the  resem- 
blance of  the  Frisic  and  Anglo-Saxon  languages,  which  in 
many  instanoea  amounts  to  an  absolute  itlantity.  But  th<» 
most  conclusive  argument  of  tha  imi^  itf  tho  nations  is  dei^ 
dttoed  firom  the  judgmenta  dictated  by  Wulemar,  and  ineor- 
porated  in  their  respective  laws  of  tlie  Frisians  and  Angles, 
showing  thereby  that  they  obeyed  tho  dictates  of  a  common 
legislator.'  It  is  tu  be  recollecti-d,  that  aniiently  the  Fn 
sians  appear  to  have  been  spread,  in  detached  settlemenis, 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  coast  from  the  Schelde  to  the 
North  Sea.  Down  to  the  ei^th  oentniy.  what  was  called 
the  Greater  Frieshind  (or  Fnsia  Migor)^  tnan  forming  port 
of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  extended  all  the  iray  from 
the  Scheme  to  the  Weser.  But  tbe  Frisians  who  passed 
over  into  Britain  w  ith  the  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes,  were 
most  probably  the  Sirandfrisii,  or  inhabitants  of  the  small 
district  called  the  Lester  Frii>sland  (Fnsia  Minor),  lying 
opposite  to  the  isle  of  Northstrand,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Scnleswig.  (Sra  further  upon  this  subject  Usher.  AnHq. 
BeeiM.  Brit^  p.  397 ;  and  Tnmar,  Ihti.  4big,  Sax,  i.  SOft.) 

We  may  here  obaorve  tiiat.  aldiow h  it  nu  been  com- 
monly assumed  that  our  present  Teutonic  speech  was 
brought  over  by  these  Saxons.  Angles,  and  other  kindred 
tribes  in  the  fifth  and  si  vi  h  i  Liiluries.  there  are  not  wanting 
some  writers  who  contend  that  it  has  been  known  in  the 
island  from  a  much  earUor  date.  Sir  John  Clerk  of  Plen^ 
nicuick  was,  as  fkr  aa  wm  ana  aware,  tho  flrrt  who  advanced 
the  opinion  that  the  Bol|ne  tribes  who^  aceoiding  to  Cbsar, 
occupied  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  southern 
Qoost  Ix'fore  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  spoke,  not  a  Celtic, 
but  a  Teutonic  dialect;  ii[  i  iln  r  words,  a  language  radically 
the  same  with  that  brought  o\  cr  many  ages  afterwards  by 
the  Angles  and  Saxons.  His  '  Dissertation  on  the  Antient 
Language  of  Britain,'  although  written  forty  years  before, 
was  not  published  till  1 782,  when  it  appeared  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  '  Bibliotheoa  Topographica  Britanniea,'  4to., 
London.  Pinkerton.  in  his  'Inquiry  into  the  History  of 
S  ■  tlainr  (first  published  in  17i<9),  claims  the  credit  of 
liaving  made  the  same  <iiscovcry  two  vears  before  he  s.iw 
Sir  J.  Clerk's  Diss<.'rlatU)n.  '  It  is  one,'  he  observes,  '  whicli 
in  the  history  of  no  other  country  would  have  been  reserved 
for  this  centunr,  and  which  1  will  venture  to  ssv  is  more 
impoilant  to  Engliah  hiatoiy  than  any  yat  maoa^  or  that 
ean  bo  made.  For  it  not  only  adds  seven  eenturiaa  to  Ae 
history  of  Englishmen,  as  such,  but  will,  if  duly  attended 
to,  put  the  whole  history  of  law,  manners,  antiquities,  &c., 
in  England,  upon  quite  a  new  and  far  more  interesting 
footing"'  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  his  work  quoted  above- 
also  inclines  to  the  presumption  that  'a dialect  closely  allied 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  vns  spokan  in  Britain  long  benro  tha 
arrival  of  the  last  invadeia'  (pi.  97).  Thisauppodiion  cat» 
tainly  would  enable  us  to  explain  some  difficulties  not  other- 
vhse  to  be  easily  got  over,  especially  the  reawkablo  fo«^ 
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that,  wliile  tlie  old  inbabifanti  cannot  be  believed  to  have 
been  u  holly  swept  from  the  soil  by  their  invaders  and  con- 
querors, but  were  most  probably  retained  in  great  numbers 
as  slaves,  both  domestic  and  predial,  no  hint  or  indication 
is  to  be  fbundof  any  distinction  of  language  having  oxislad 
betwaen  the  two  races  that  were  thus  aaaoeintad. 

The  lint  ofihe  Germanic  invaders  that  arrived  after  the 
f^pparturc  of  the  Romans  are  described  n^  hnvinf^  boon  a 
body  of  Jutes,  under  two  leaders  named  He ngs^l  and  Horsa. 
They  arrived  a.d.  AA'J  at  Ebbstlect,  now  an  inland  spot,  liut 
tlien  on  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Hianet,  and  near  the  mouth 
uf  the  Wansum,  now  a  mere  rivulet,  which  divides  Thanet 
from  the  rest  of  Kent  The  naVM  of  the  Jutee  is  variously 
written  Jutae,  Juitae.  Jotuni,  Geateni,  Giotae.  Gutae,  Jeiae, 
&C.  It  is  probably  ihe  same  nanic  Willi  GL'tac,  tind  thai  nijnin 
!«i  probnlily  identical  with  Gi»ihi,  St:ytluit',  and  Sio!i.  (Si  o 
iijM  ti  liu^  subject  Pinkcrton's  Dissertation  on  the  Sri/f/nnns 
or  Goths,  chap,  i.)  The  Jutes  who  came  to  Britain  wiili  Hen- 
gist  and  Horsa,  however,  appear  to  have  come  immediately 
from  what  was  formerly  called  South  Jutland,  and  is  now 
the  duchy  of  Sehleawig.  They  were  probably,  therefore,  in 
iNVt  at  least,  from  the  district  called  the  Lesser  Frietland. 
which,  as  already  mentioned,  was  situated  on  the  coast  of 
South  Jutland.  The  Jutes,  according  to  Bi'<lo.  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  people  of  Kent,  and  ai»o  of  tiie  inhnbuaiits 
of  the  lale  of  Wight,  and  of  the  part  of  the  coast  of  Hamp- 
shire opposite  to  it :  that  is  to  say,  the  Jutes  settled  in  those 
parts,  mixing  most  probably  with  the  former  inhabitants. 

The  Jutes  under  Henglat  wd  Horse  were  followed  in 
KA  477  by  a  body  of  Saxons  under  Ella,  who  made  their 
descent  on  the  coast  of  Sussex  The  next  loader  that  arrived 
was  Cerdic,  with  another  colony  of  Saxons,  in  A.n.  405.  lie 
loliably  landc<l  sonicwhe:e  on  the  south  coast,  perhaps  at 
Suuthampton,  although  one  account  makes  Yarmouth  (in 
Norfolk)  to  have  been  the  place.  The  general  hiator}'  of 
the  Suons,  of  which  their  connectioii  with  Britain  ibrais 
enl^  e  very  small  portion,  will  be  treated  of  in  another 
article.  At  this  period  the  name,  in  its  most  comprchcn- 
me  acceptation,  appears  to  have  been  used  as  that,  not  of 
line  nation,  but  of  a  great  confwleracy  of  nations,  the  tcr- 
nion^  o'roupujd  by  which  extended  from  the  Baltic  far  into 
the  interior  of  Germany.  We  are  inclined  however  to  de- 
rive the  Saxon  invaders  of  Britain  from  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  Baltic,  most  probably  from  the  eountry  now 
forming  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  with  perhaps  part  of  the 
north  or  Hanover,  or  the  west  of  Mecklenburg.  Tlius  si- 
tuated, the)  Would  bc"  the  next  noir;lib<iurs  of  the  Jutes  and 
the  Angles.  And  this  appears  to  be  the  dititrict  which  their 
English  descendantii  recognised  as  the  country  of  their  an- 
cestors, or  the  land,  as  they  called  it,  of  the  Old  Saxons,  as 
we  may  learn  from  the  account  of  Germany  which  Alfred 
has  inserted  in  hialntnabtioa  of  the  Geography  of  Orosius. 
The  *  Bald  Seaxan*  are  here  deseribed  aa  lying  to  the  north 
of  the  Thyringas  (or  Tluiringians) ;  to  the  south-east  of 
the  Frisians  (thus  must  mean  the  Strandfrisians) ;  to  the 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Aelfe  (the  Fll  .  >  and  Fry«lund  ; 
and  to  the  south-east  of  Angle  and  Sili.  :iili>  (Zealand), 
and  part  of  Dena  (Denmark).  Bede  rxpitiilj  brings  the 
English  Saxons  from  '  the  land  now  called  the  eountry  of 
the  Old  Saxons.'  They  appear  to  have  eventually  occupied 
Sussex,  Essex,  Middlesex,  the  s  .uth  i)art  of  Ilcrlford, 
Surrey,  Hampshire  (with  the  exception  uf  the  coast  oppo- 
flite  to  the  Isle  <  r  Wight ),  Berks.  Wilta,  Dociet,  Someiaet, 
Devon,  and  jiari  of  Cornwall. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  527  that  the  first  Angles  arrived. 
From  that  time  they  made  a  succession  uf  descents  under 
verious  petty  chiefs,  whose  names  have  not  been  preserved, 
npm  the  eaaatsoff  Suffolk  and  NorfolL  In  547,  however, 
emnehmmw  numerous  body  of  them  than  had  yet  appeared 
landed  under  the  conduct  of  Ida  on  the  coast  between  the 
Tweed  and  the  Forth,  and  eventually  established  thetn- ' 
selves  in  thecountry  to  the  north  of  the  Huiuber.  Tacitus,  ■ 
who  in  his  '  Germany'  has  mentioned  neither  the  Saxons 
nor  the  Jutes,  merely  notices  the  Angli  along  with  several 
other  tribes  as  lying  beyond  the  Longobairait  and  sur* 
TO'inded  by  the  natural  proteetion  or  their  riven  and 
woods.  As  far  however  as  anything  can  he  made  of  his 
^■asrue  ac«-o\int.  he  appears  to  place  them  somewhere  in  the 
peninsula  of  .Jutland.  This  is  the  situation  winch  is  as- 
sii^nml  to  them  both  by  Bedu  and  other  antient  English 
writers.  ■  From  the  Angles,'  saj-s  Bede. '  that  is  to  say,  from 
the  country  called  Anglisi,  and  which  from  that  tune  ttU 
Mw  ia  and  to  bmNmained  waste,  between  the 


of  the  Jntes  and  the  old  Saxons,  descended  the  East 
Angles,  the  Mercians,  the  race  of  the  Nurtburnbrians,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  England.'  Alfred,  in  bis 
'  Orosios,'  also  places  the  Angles  m  the  Danish  countries 
on  the'Baltic.  And  Eibciwcrd,  a  writer  of  the  eleventh 
oentary^  describes  Old  Anglie  as  situated  between  the 
Saxons  end  the  Jutes,  and  as  nsTing  the  city  of  Sehleswig  for 
its  capital.  ITiis  account  i'*  adopted  by  Camden  ;  •  Seeing,' 
he  observes,  *  that  bctwet.-n  Juitland  and  Hulsatia  or  Hol- 
stein (the  antient  seat  of  the  Saxons)  there  is  a  small  pro- 
vince in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  under  the  city  of 
Flemsburg,  celled  at  this  day  Angel,  which  Lindebergius  in 
his  Epistles  teime  Little  England.  1  am  pretty  well  aaaiucd 
that  I  have  tiund  the  antient  seat  of  our  fbrefetheis,  and 

that  from  this  verv  place  the  Ar[;les  came  inlu  our  island.' 
(Brit.  Jiitrod.)  This  district  of  Aiij;el,  or  An<jelii,  is  thus 
described  by  Dr.  Edward  Clark*'  in  lus  •  Travels,'  part  iii. 
4fo..  Lou.  1819: — *  It  is  called  Angcln.'  he  says,  '  but  this 
word  is  pronounced  exactly  as  we  pronounce  Engluid,  or 
Engelonde.  (This  is  not  very  intell^ible).  '  We  were  surprised 
at  the  number  of  English  fiuses  we  met;  and  resembbmee 
is  not  confined  to  features.  Many  articles  of  dress,  and 
many  customs,  are  common  to  the  two  conntries.  The 
method  of  culti\atini;  and  dtv  idinjj  the  land  is  the  s.amc  in 
lx)th:  the  meadows  bounded  by  quu'kset  hedgc-s,  or  by 
fences  made  of  intertwisted  boughs,  reminded  us  of  Kent, 
Surrey, and  Sussex.  The  natural  appearance  of  the  country 
is  also  like  the  south  of  England,  bvin;^  diveriiifle<l  by 
numewtts  hills  and  valleys,  adorned  with  tlounshing  woods 
and  ftrtile  fields.*  Angeln.  however,  s  not,  as  Dr.  Clarke 
rails  it,  '  the  part  uf  the  duch\'  of  Sleswick  which  a  traveller 
must  pass  in  his  route  i'rom  ^"lensburf-h  to  Aponrade.*  It 
lies  all  to  the  south  of  Fh'ii-bur^;.  [Anoklv.]  The  Angles 
obtained  poiiseiision  of  the  whole  of  what  is  now  called  Eng- 
land, with  the  exception  of  the  parts  already  mentioned  as 
occupied  by  the  Jutes  and  Saxons;  in  othor  woida.  of  all 
England  to  the  north  of  the  Bristol  Aven  and  the  TWmes, 
except  the  prnsent  counties  of  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  part 
of  Hertford.  They  aiso  extended  their  settlements  over  a 
great  part  of  the  south  of  Scotland. 

The  following  were  the  kingdoms  founded  bv  the  &evci-al 
invading  bands,  the  dates  being  those  assignea  in  the  valu- 
able summaries  of  Anj^lo-Saxon  history,  given  by  Sir  F. 
Palgrave  in  his  Appendix  of  Proqfs  andlUutti^OH*  to  hfi 
RtM  and  Ptdgrm  (^th»  EagUA  ComaumMiaiMi,  p.  eexiix 
— cccxi : — 

1.  Kent,  consisting  of  the  present  county  of  that  name, 
founded  by  Hengist  and  Horsa,  whose  followers  w  ere  Jutes, 
A.D.  45r.  From  /Kso  or  Eric,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Hengist,  the  kings  of  Kent  acauired  the  name  of  ifiscingas, 
Kent  subsisted  as  an  indepenoent  state  till  its  conquest  by 
Cenwulf,  king  of  Mercia,  in  796.  In  823  it  was  flnally 
annexed  to  weaaex  by  Egbert ;  but  for  ait  leasts  eanturr 
aAer  th  it  laf?  it  is  still  mentiomd  as  a  a^nto  though 

subordiriaie  kingdom. 

Sussex,  consisting  of  the  jircsent  county  of  that  name^ 
founded  by  Ella,  whose  followers  were  Saxons,  AD.  491. 
In  A.0. 686  it  was  conquered  by  Ceadwalla,  king  of  Wessex. 
and  appears  to  have  remeined  ever  after  in  sutgection  either 
to  that  state  or  to  Mereia.  In  828  it  finally  submitted  to 
Egbert ;  and  '  from  this  period,*  says  Sir  F.  Palgrave, 
'  Sua-Sijx  and  Surrey  aj  pear  to  have  been  considered  as 
integral  portions  of  the  empire  of  Wessex,  but  BB  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  of  Kent  ann  passing  with  it' 

3.  Wessex,  includin<;  (m  its  greatest  extent)  Surrey, 
Hants  with  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Berks,  WilU,  Dorset,  Somer- 
set, Devon,  and  part  of  Oimwdl,  fbunded  by  Gsrdie  and 
his  son  Cynric,  whose  followers  were  Saxoo%  S19. 
The  Jutes  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  were  conquered  by  Oerdie 
and  Cynric,  a.d.  530;  bnt  in  C61  the  island  was  wrested 
from  Wessex  by  Wulfere,  kint;  of  Mercia;  some  time  after 
which  il  appears  to  have  asserte*!  its  indeiH-ndence,  which 
it  maintained  under  kings  of  its  own  till  the  beginning  of 
the  10th  century,  when  it  submitted  to  Edward  the  Elder. 
In  the  reign  of  £gbert  (a-o^  800—836)  the  kingdom  ot 
Weaaex  nttahied  a  supremney  over  the  other  atate^  whieh 
it  never  lost  afterwards.  [Ekhert.] 

4.  Essex,  including  the  present  counties  of  Essex  and 
Middlesex,  and  the  southern  \iart  of  Hertfordshire,  sup- 
posed tu  have  been  founded  by  ^scwin,  or  Erccnwinc, 
whose  followers  were  Sa.xons,  K.vt,  627.  '  It  is  doubtful.' 
says  Sir  F.  Palgrave^ '  whether  this  monerehy  ef  dr  eiyoyed 
independence;'  It  c«m:nly  faeeane  avbjeet  tti  Merde  in 
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tiiB  course  of  ibc  seventh  ccniiin-,  and  in  823  it  finally  »ub- 
nittod  to  Egbert  of  Wcsscx. 

5.  Northuoibria,  counting  of  the  sotQetimeii  separate  but 
commonly  united  states  of  Bernicia  and  Dcira;  tne  former 
(from  the  native  name  Bryneich)  including  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  and  the  south-eastern  counties  of  Scot- 
land as  far  as  the  Forth,  founded  by  Ida,  whose  follovers 
were  Angles,  a.d.  647 ;  the  latter  (from  the  native  name 
Deifyr)  including  the  counties  of  Cumberland.  Diir)i:uii, 
Westmoreland,  York,  and  Lancaster,  founded  by  Ella,  whose 
followers  were  also  Angles,  A-D.  560.  These  two  states 
■ppear  to  have  coalesced  before  the  beginning  of  the 
savndi  century  ;  and  after  the  year  655  they  were  never 
aepatiUed,  lo  long  m  tiiojr  retmincd  tlmr  independsnce. 
The  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Nortlraiiibria  to  tlie  north 
varied  trreatly  from  time  to  time  arcoi-ding  to  the  fortunes 
of  tliti  alniusL  constant  warfare  wh  ^-h  it  carried  uii  with  the 
Scots,  the  Picts,  and  the  kingdom  of  Strathclv  dc.  From  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century  the  hutory  of  Nortliumbria 
consists  of  little  else  than  a  detail  of  civil  dissensions,  con- 
ftlsUin«  and  bloodshed,  arising  from  the  claims  of  rival  com- 
petiton  for  tbe  throne.  The  Northumbrians  made  a  formal 
submission  to  Egbert  of  Wessex  in  B'l9.  In  867  the  coun- 
try was  conquered  by  the  Danes;  and  from  this  time  it 
may  lie  considered  to  have  remained  inde|ieudeht  vinder 
princes  of  Danish  race  li'il  'J-24,  when  hath  the  Danes  and 
ihe  English  iiihahilanis  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
Edward  the  Elder.  Northumbrio,  however,  continued  to 
bo  governed  by  princes  of  its  own,  who,  although  nominally 
subjeet  la  tbo  Ea^liali  monarch,  took  the  title  of,  kinsa* 
till  952.  After  thu  its  nilere  were  only  designated  earta ; 
the  district  formini^  sometimes  one  earldom,  sonn  t:i  i  ^ 
two,  under  the  names  of  Bernicia  and  Deird,  or  Norihuni- 
bria  and  York.  It  was  not  till  some  time  after  the  Norman 
conquest  that  the  territories  which  had  formed  tbia  Saxon 
state  came  to  be  consldeied  as  etiiclly  tneluded  within  the 
realm  of  England. 

6.  East  Anglia,  includintr  Norfolk,  SulTolk,  Cambridge, 
and  part  of  Bedfordshire,  founded  h\  UfT.i.  whose  followers 
were  Angles,  and  from  whom  the  kiug>  of  thi«  state  took 
Ihe  name  of  Uffingas,  a  u  571.  The  East  Anj^les  jilaeed 
themselves  under  the  sovcreisinty  of  F.ghert  uf  Wessex 
about  the  year  h'13,  but  they  eoiitimied  for  some  time  after 
this  under  the  imuiediuto  government  of  their  own  kings. 
The  eountrjr  was  conquered  by  the  Danes  in  883 ;  and  it 
was  not  oomplelely  brought  back  under  aulyifction  to  the 
English  erown  till  aflar  the  acoenien  of  Athelataoe  in  929. 
From  this  lime  it  appeiiB  to  haTi  been  governed  by  ealder* 

men  or  dukes. 

7.  Mercio,  ineludinp  the  covinties  of  Chester,  Derby, 
Nottineliam,  Lincoln,  Shropshire,  Stafford,  Leicester.  Rut- 
land. Norihaui|>ton,  Huntingdon,  Hereford,  Worcester, 
Warwick,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Buckingham,  and  parts  of 
HeriJbrd  and  Bdlford,  said  to  have  been  ibunded  by  Cnda, 
wtaoee  followers  were  Angles,  a.d.  585.  The  name  Mereia 
has  been  derived,  by  Camden  and  others,  from  the  word 
mearc,  a  limit;  •  for  the  other  kinu;(loms,'  it  is  said, '  hur- 
dered  upon  it.'  Lingard  thinks  that  the  piMjile  were  called 
Mercians,  *  jHsrh-ips  from  the  niar>hy  district  in  which  they 
first  aeltied.*  Tne  most  prohahlc  expbnation.  however, 
appeaiB  to  Ih.-  tliat  given  by  Macphersotu  in  hit '  Annals  of 
Commerce,'  who  ofaaerveft  that  the  Saxon  name  Myrena- 
rie  properly  signiRet  the  woodland  kingdom,  *  which,'  he 
adds,  'agrees  very  closely  with  Coitimi,  the  Tjitinized  name 
of  the  old  Britiiih  inhalntauts,  sicuifyiiii;  wootlhml men,  or 
foresters.'  About  the  middle  of  the  Seventh  century  Mcrcia 
wm  conquered  by  Oswio,  king  of  Northumbria;  but  after  a 
few  years  it  recovered  its  independence ;  and  before  the  end 
of  the  next  century  it  had  reduced  to  subjeetion  both  the 
ndghbouring  slates  of  Bart  Andia  and  Kent  It  was 
evamtiiallr  auhiugated  however  tSrant  the  year  825,  by 
Bgbert  or  W^iaiex,  and  althotigh  for  some  time  considered 
as  a  separate  kingdom,  it  continued  ever  after  dependent 
upon  that  stale,  wiih  the  exception  of  a  short  period  in  the 
latter  jiart  of  that  century,  dunni^  whloh  tt WW  OVeitUn  and 
taken  pc»Bses»>iuu  of  by  tlie  Danes. 

This  assemblage  of  state<<  has  been  eonnnonly  called  the 
Eeptarchy,  for  which  Mr.  Tumer  has  proposed  to  aabstitute 
the  Oetarehy,  on  the  ground  that  Detra  and  Bernicia  ought 
to  be  considered  as  two  distinct  kingdoms.  But  in  truth  it 
may  be  doubted  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  so  many  as 
seven  of  the  states  co  existed  separately  and  independently. 
Various  small  districts  also  appear  to  have  for  longer  or 


shorter  periods  preserved  an  all  but  nomma  independence  in 
the  midst  of  the  larger  states,  to  some  one  or  other  of  which 
they  were  severally  considered  as  annexed.  Such  were  the 
Isle  of  Wi^ht ;  tho  Suthrige,  or  Southern  Kingdom,  now 
Surrey ;  the  district  of  Hwiccas,  or  Magesettam,  which  wax 
conterminous  with  the  antient  bishopric  of  Worcester ;  and 
otben,of  which  the  annals  have  been  for  the  first  time 
collected  hy  Sir  fVancis  Patgrave.  But  above  all  it  would 
be  difTicuU  to  shov,-  tin',  cither  term  is  perfectly  admissible, 
if  It  be  intended  lo  imply  (as  in  strict  propriety  both  hep- 
tarchy and  octarchy  would  seem  to  do)  that  tlie  soveral 
iitates  were  all  connected  together  into  any  sort  of  union  or 
confederacy ;  that  they  formed*  in  titH,  any  political  system 
entitled  to  he  designated  1^  one  wml  at  all  Wo  know 
that  they  weiw  constantly  at  war  with  one  another,  and  of 
the  existence  of  any  f;eneral  controlling  authority,  excejit 
such  as  one  king  was  occasionally  enabled  to  maintain  over 
the  rest  by  his  sword,  their  history  afford-,  n  >  [race.  To 
certam  of  the  kin^  however  by  whom  this  temporary  su 
premacy  appears  to  have  been  asserted  in  the  most  market 
manner,  Bcde,  and  after  him,  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  have 
attributed  the  title  of  Bretwalda,  that  is.  as  it  has  been  in- 
terpreted, Wielder  or  Bmperor  of  Britain ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  speoes  of  superior  honour  and  dignity,  such  as  this 
title  would  imply,  may  have  been  claimed  by  the  princes  in 
ijuestion,  and  acrordeil  to  them  by  those  of  their  neighbours 
wlujiu  they  had  brought  under  subjection,  or  who,  although 
unsubdued,  preferred  not  to  provoke  Ihcu:  enmity.  X^a 
following  is  the  succession  of  the  Bretwaldas  as  given  by 
Bed« :— 1.  £Ua,  or  AelU,  who  was  king  of  Sussex  ftom  49 1 
to  518 ;  S.  Coelin.  or  Ceawlln,  who  reigned  in  Wesaex  from 
5S0  to  551,  and  is  sujiposcd  to  have  held  tho  place  of  Bret- 
walda from  oGB  to  5S9  ;  3.  EthUbert,  or  Aedillierct,  whu 
was  king  of  Kent  hetbre  568,  and  is  supposed  to  ha\e  been 
acknowledged  as  Bretwalda  from  589  till  bit  death  in  610  ; 
4.  Rcdwald,  king  of  East  Anglia,  from  GI6  to  624;  6. 
Edwin,  of  Northumbria,  from  6.!4  to  633 ;  6.  Oswald,  of 
Nortbtmibria,  ftom  635  to  842 ;  7.  Otwio,  of  Northumbria, 
from  642  to  670.  Egbert  of  Wesaex  is  reckoned  the  eighth 
Bretwalda,  and  is  considered  to  have  attained  the  dignity 
in  the  year  8.'7.  Tliis  account,  it  will  be  observed,  makes 
the  country  to  have  been  without  any  general  sovereign  for 
about  one  half  of  the  whole  period  that  elapsed  between  the 
death  uf  Ella  and  the  accession  of  Bgbert  The  enumeration 
ubo  omits  some  kings,  such  aa  Itla  of  Wcsiex,  and  Oflk 
of  Mercia,who  were  ccrtninly  possessed  of  as  miieh  power 
as  any  of  those,  excepting  Egbert,  upon  whom  the  title  of 

Bretwalda  is  bt^towed.  ' 

Upon  tlie  whole,  the  title  of  Bretwalda  cannot  well  be 
regarded  as  any  thing  more  than  an  ostentatious  and 
empty  assumption  of  some  of  the  Saxon  kiitgs,  or  an 
epithet  of  distinction  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Oattery  of 
the  chroniclers.  It  certainly  carried  witli  it  no  real  or  leg;al 
authority.  In  the  same  manner  we  may  dismiss  the  vaunt- 
ing claims  put  forward  by  or  for  the  Saxon  Bretwaldas  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Scots,  the  Picts,  the  Irish,  and  all 
the  nations  of  other  lineage  inhabiting  the  Bniisli  island.-,, 
funded  as  they  arc  on  little  elso  than  the  interpn-'taiioQ 
put  upon  this  title. 

Lists  of  the  kings  of  the  several  states  of  the  heniorchy 
do  not  exist  in  n  eompleto  form.  The  most  perfect  that 
have  been  oomiiilad  am  these  published  by  iSir  Francis 
Palgravc,  whi«]|  are  stated  to  naTO  been  examined  and 
verified  by  Mr.  Allen.  The  more  rensarl-il  lc  namsa  ain 
noticed  in  this  Cyclopsedia  in  separate  articles. 

Egbert  of  Wesaex,  although  not  strictly  enliiled  to  be 
called  the  first  king  of  all  England,  certainly  laid  the  fouu- 
dation  of  what  afterwards  hMUnA  the  English  monarchy. 
The  twnX  house  of  Wesaax  nem  lost  the  asemidan^ 
which  he  ae({uh«d  Ibr  it  so  loi«  ss  the  AngUhSaxims  re- 
mained masters  of  England.  •It  will  be  convenient  there- 
fore to  begin  from  him  the  chronological  table  of  the  kings 
of  tho  country,  which  is  all  that  we  shall  now  add,  an  ac- 
count of  the  events  of  each  reiga  from  this  period  being 
given  in  separate  articles. 

Kinp  of  Wessex,  with  which  Kent,  Essex,  and  SusMK 
wers  sometimes  incorporated,  sometimes  connected  as  %insil 
state^  and  to  which  also  East  Anglia.  Hercia,  and  Nortb- 
nmbria  acknowledged  a  more  qualified  subordination 
AJk.  800.  Egbert,  tehnowledged  as  BrstwaMa  flroni 

827. 

996.  Ethclw\ilf;— with  AtiieUtane  till  852,  and 
Ethelbert,  in  Kent,  Essex,  and  Suasas. 
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A.O.  866.  Btbelbild;— with  Ethelwulf  (thenracwUiiK  kiag) 
w  supreme  UU  and  EUldMrt  W  Mdwini- 
nate,  m  Kent,  SaMS»  aaA  fiUMl. 

860.  BthelberU 
866.  Ethered,  or  Ethelredl. 
871.  Alfred  the  Great 
Ml.  Sdvard  the  Elder. 

K'm^  of  all  England,  of  the  House  of  W«Mex: — 
925.  Athelstane,  959.  Edgar. 

941.  Edmund  I.  975   K  Uvard  the  Martyr. 

946.  Edred.  978.  EUielred  the  Unready 

955.  Edwy.  lOlC.  Binttadlranride. 

Danish  Kiugs  of  Snglmd:— 
1917.  Canute  the  Great. 

1035.  Hardaenuto,  or  Hardicanute,  with  Hamld  Htte- 

fMt  io  Meicift  and  Northiabria 
tOSr.  HmtroM  HaraAwt 
1040.  UardocDute  restored. 

Hotue  of  Weaaex  KStored 
.042.  Edward  the  0»nf««K>r. 

Linu  of  the  Swls  of  KmM,  fleftt— 
DM.  Hanld  II. 

Norman  Lice* — 
i066.  William  the  Conqiunror.      1100.  Heoiy  I. 
1037.  William  Rufus.  1135.  Stephen. 

Lino  of  Planta^net . — 
1154.  Henry  II.  1272.  Edwardl. 

1139.  Rildiudl.  1307.  Edward  IL 

1109.  Jabn.  1327.  Sdvaidlll. 

ISIO.  Bcniy  ITT.  1377.  Richard  a 

Hou«e  of  Lancaster: — 
1399.  Haniy  lY.  1482.  H«iuy  VL 

1413.  HenryV. 

HouMC^  York:— 
14SI.  BdwafdIV.  1403.  RicMm. 

1483.  Bdmid  V. 

House  of  Tudor: — 
1485.  Henry  VII.  1553.  JaneGny. 

1509.  Heoiy  VIII.  1553.  Mary. 

1547.  Edward  TI.  1558.  BUfabotb. 

HooM  of  Stemtrt  :— 

1603.  James  I.  1623.  Ch?rl«s  I. 

ComnionweaUli,  frotn  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  in 

}C,4<3  :  — 

1653.  Oliver  Cromwell.  Protector. 
MOO.  Ridiaid  Cromirdl,  do. 

Hnu<«c  of  Stewart  restored:— 
1660.  Charles  II.  16oj.  James  II. 


1009.  William  HI.,  with  Mary  IT.  till  1695. 

House  of  Stewart  restored : — 
1702.  Attnc. 

Houw  of  Htnover : — 

1 ;  U.  George  I.  \  820.  Georgo  IV.' 

i;j7.  George  II.  1830.  ^V.lllara^V. 

1760.  George  III.  1837.  Victoria. 

ENGLAND.  The  general  de«criptioo  of  this  part  of 
the  ialaod  is  under  the  bead  of  Great  Britain;  and  that 
of  Roman  Britain  under  the  head  of  Britannia. 

ENGLAND,  NM'XV,  is  a  name  whi»-li,  in  liie  sovcnteenih 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  was  applied  to  the  En^li.sh  settle- 
ments on  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  north  of 
41**  N.  laL  But  a.s  in  ihu  progretui  of  oolonixation.  the 
Britkb  population  increased,  the  country  was  divided  into 


umnA  proviaoeoi  wUab*  at  tba  thno  «Ma  tboso  ooaatrieg 
aequiNd  tbeir  indapendanoa,  vara  Ibrmod  hito  to  many 


states.  Tlie  rr'  ^nnrs  formerly  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  New  Emf md  were  the  present  states  of  New 
Hampshire.  Mass«cl;usse[s,  Rl  ie  Kland,  and  Connecticut ; 
but  the  states  of  Maine  and  Vermont,  which,  before  the 
lion,  did  not  fom  provinces,  were  also  considered  as 
I  «f  Nov  KDglattd*  though  soma  ktar  writars  think 
tbat  AastataofVonBOiBlilOTarbelaiifad  toH.  Atprasent 
the  term  New  England  is  rarelv  ns^cd. 
&NGi.ldH  ARCHITECTURE.    [Gothic  Architkc- 

"•3 


ENGLISH  CHANNEL.  caUed  by  tb«  WmA  U 
Mandie,  ia  tbat  narrow  sea  which  sepmtH  tlia  aouAoni 
sborai  of  England  from  the  northern  snores  of  France.  On 
the  we«t  it  opens  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  a  wide  mouth, 
betwef  1!  (he  Liiriil's  Kr.  i  lAic  French  island  of  Ushant 
(Oui.s>uiil),  wiit^ru  li  ih  Mboui.  iiiO  English  mil^  across.  On 
the  ca»t  It  i^  united  to  tlie  North  Sea  by  the  Straits  of  Dovef 
(Pas  de  Calais  of  the  Ereuob.)  This  strait,  which  must  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  cbanncl,  is  formed  on  the  Eng- 
luh  aida  by  tba  aboia  botwoni  tba  South  Foreland  and 
Folkstona.  and  on  4ba  FVeneb  side  by  that  between  the 
harljoitr  i  f  Calais  and  Cape  Grisncz,  and  at  ita  narrowest 
point  bulw»-t;n  Kolk.-itono  and  Cape  Grisnez  is  only  about 
'20  En^'hsh  miles  across,  and  at  other  points  ver)'  little  more. 
W'mi  of  the  strait  of  Dover,  the  channel  rapidly  increases 
in  width ;  betWMII  BcwbtoD  and  Havre  is  mora  than  90 
English  miles  oaoN>  Farthw  west  homnwr  it  i»  nimmrod 
the  peninmla  of  Ootontin,  vhidi  projaote  fhrai  the 
French  coast  into  the  channel,  and  terminates  in  Cape  de 
la  Ho^ue,  ii«  most  north-western  point.  Between  St. 
Catherine's  Point  on  tlie  Isle  of  Wi>;ht  and  Cape  Barfleur, 
the  eastern  termination  of  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin,  the 
shores  of  both  countries  are  hardly  70  miles  from  one 
another.  West  of  the  pemasula  is  the  widest  pert  of  the 
channel,  which  between  St  Albeni'i  Hood  in  tkoetslrire 
and  the  harbour  of  St.  Male  is  nearly  140  English  miles 
across.  The  remainder  of  the  channel  to  its  junction  with 
the  Atlantic  is  between  100  and  110  miles  wide. 

Though  there  is  no  perceptible  current  in  any  port  of  the 
channel,  it  can  hardly  bo  questioned  that  a  current  gene* 
rally,  if  not  oonstantly.  is  running  up  it  from  the  west. 
This  is  evident  from  the  eastern  tides  being  stronger  than 
the  woitoro  or  ebb  tides,  and  their  running  longer  in  stormy 
weafher  from  flie  west  It  ts  also  observed,  that  at  the 
same  tinu.  tl  a  surface  of  the  channel  is  raised  two  feet  or 
more  ai>ove  iliat  of  the  North  Sea,  and  consequently  dis- 
chai>;oa  a  ^jreat  quantity  of  v. a',  r  usto  that  sea.  The  ports 
of  the  cUauuel  are  some  feet  deeper  in  strong  westerly 
winds  than  at  ordinary  tim^  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  French  porta  along  the  channel  ore  ihaUow,  and  that 
none  of  them  are  deep  enough  to  admit  men'O^wir,  while 
England  has  some  of  its  finest  harbours  on  the  coast  line  of 
the  channel.  As  this  circumstance  secures  to  England 
a  great  advantage  over  France  in  time  of  wat,  li  t-  I'rench 
l^overiiiueot  at  different  times  have  been  at  {^rent  expense 
in  attempting  to  deepen  the  harbour  of  Cherbourg,  but 
hitherto  they  have  not  soooeoded,  the  works  being  in  a 
short  period  again  flUad  up  wMi  mm.  It  ii  not  improbable 
that  this  is  owing  to  the  current,  as  the  coast  of  France 
does  not  lie  parallel  to  it,  like  tbe  shores  of  England,  but 
meets  it  ia  an  oblique  Iir  i>  The  chann  '.  i,  \  11  stocked 
with  fish;  which  ^ves  coii.ntaal  occupaUon  tu  a.  (:4:)nsidcrablt^ 
uumlier  of  fishermen  on  the  coasts  of  England  and  France  ; 
the  mnst  im(M>rtimt  branch  is  the  fishery  of  pilchards  along 
the  coast  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire. 

ENGLISH  DRAMA.  Under  the  head  Dmka  the 
waiat  will  find  (he  history  of  tbe  Greek  and  RtHuan,  or 
what  ii  ( Tiiraonlv  called  the  Anticnt  Drama.  Under  the 
prcaent  mlo  wo  liave  placed  the  History  of  tlic  Modem 
Drama  in  Europe,  di-itnbuted  under  the  following  beads: 

1.  Italian.  2.  Spanish.  S.French.  4.  German.  5.£ng' 
lish. 

Itauan  Dbama. 
After  the  long  sleep  of  the  true  dnonatio  and  tfaeatriosl 

spirit  in  the  middle  ages,  which  began  to  dawn  a<;ain  in 
niysterifM  and  moralities  independent  of  classical  modeb, 
the  fir^t  endeavour  to  imitate  the  antienis  u.  their 
theatre,  as  in  other  def>artments  of  art  and  jwetry,  was 
made  by  the  Ituliut».  Nevertheless,  apart  from  Uie  re- 
ligious plays,  we  find  in  tbe  earliest  aromatic  attempts 
of  modem  Italy  upon  secular  subjects  a  thorough  ia« 
dcpeodenee  of  the  desowal  rules.  Amou  these  Unt 
essays  we  And  tbe  *  Philodoxeos,  o  I'  Amioo  dilla  Glorb*  of 

Leon  Batlista  Allivrti,  and  others  might  Le  cited  whidi, 
written  first  m  L^'iiu  aiul  aflerward:i  in  IiiiL.ui,  combined 
in  like  manner  all  the  elements  of  tragedy,  comedy,  and  pas- 
toral.  For  although,  for  instance^ '  L'Orfeo'  of  Politiau,  per- 
formed at  Mantua,  nd  *  U  Oeftlob  o  L' Aurora'  of  Niccolo da 
Correggie  «t  Fenan,  wm  given  under  the  nane  of jiasto- 
rels,  wmle,  on  the  other  hand,  a  eertein  Antonio  da  nsttga 
gave  that  of  tragedies  to  two  dramas  of  1.  is  rntit!i!!  'Tl  F'o- 
slrato  e  Panhlo'  and  '  11  Demetrio,'  yet  these  dusignatiuns 
ware  detenniaed  iqevd(j  bf  the  pveitnmMPM  of  fwrtionbv 
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eleiutiuU  m  lilt:  re*peet)ve  pieces,  and  not  at  all  by  adhe- 
rence to  or  regard  for  the  strictly  classical  system  of  keeping; 
those  elements  as  much  as  possible  apart.  In  this  resp<'  t. 
whatever  their  rudeness,  these  pieces  were  the  native  growth 
of  tbmr  age  aod  oountiy,  appeariae  among  the  numberless 
piooft  tbtttba  marked  Npeimtioii  between  tragedy  and  co- 
medy which  existed  in  theantient  theatre  had  nofouodatioD 
in  the  essence  ofhuman  nature  and  human  life,  but  reatdted 
from  the  peculiar  social  and  religious  circumstances  of  the 
people  amonf^t  whom  it  aro^,  together  with  the  diitinetion 
and  opposition  in  spirit  and  qualifications  whidi  ttKHted 
among  their  moat  powerful  dramatic  writers. 

The  flnft  ipedlBen  of  the  Grecian  or  Greeo-Roroan  co- 
medy that  waa  pMiented  to  the  Italiaoa  in  their  own  lan- 
guage was  a  trantlation,  by  Colleniieeio,  of  tlie  '  Amphitryo' 
of  Plautus  ;  and  soon  after,  Bojardu  brought  upon  the  stage 
•II  Tiraoiie  Ml^antropo.'  This  was  about  U>e  coromence- 
rnfni  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and  in  1529  was  ]ierformed 
at  Bologna,  in  the  pre^nce  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and 
Pope  Pius  VII..  •  The  Three  Tyrants*  (I  Tre  Tiranni)  of 
AgoatiDo  Rioohi^  a  pioce  which,  though  in  ttaelf  original  and 
ingenioiia^  ia  now  diiefly  wort  by  of  notioa  aa  tnarkin^  the  eom- 
menceroent  of  the  long  war  between  the  clastic  niid  the  ro- 
mantic species.  This  author  not  only  disregards  the  Aristo- 
telic  unities  in  the  consiructinn  of  his  piece,  but  states  his 
reasons  fur  doing  so,  urging  that,  as  the  laws,  customs,  and 
manners  of  his  own  time  were  BO  differant  froiB  thoae  of  anti- 
quity, it  was  necessary  fur  tbe  modems  to  purane  a  diffsr- 
•nt  plan  in  the  dramatio  art ;  and  to  give  the  announee- 
ment  of  this  principle  the  greater  authority,  be  makes  Mer- 
cury himself  deliver  it  in  the  prologue.  Sound  and  reason- 
able, however,  as  this  doctrine  is,  ii  could  not  at  first  pre- 
vail again:>t  llie  countenance  which  the  opposite  svstcni 
derived  from  the  able.st  writers  of  the  period,  invetcrately 
prepoaaeaaed  aa  tbnr  were  by  their  sedulous  study  of  the 
antique/OfDit  aa  wul  aa  apirit.  Aliead}r  the  first  example 
of  a  ngrWor  iDodern  ttagaoy  had  been  jpffcn  in  the  *  Sopho- 
niaba*  of  Trissino,  a  pieee  not  othenme  remarkahle ;  and 
now  Ariosto,  Bibbiena,  and  Macchiavelli  appeared  as  the 
first  diBtinguishedculii\atonof  theclassiccomedy.  Of  these, 
Ariosto  was  the  closest  imitator  of  tiie  antients  ;  wliilo  yet 
very  young  be  wrote  in  prose,  as  a  kind  of  exercise,  *  La 
Ca-aaria'  and  *  I  Snppositi ;'  and,  pleased  with  these  first 
eMavi,  Iwnext  wrote  *La  Lena,'  *]1  Negtonante,'  and  *La 
Seoiaatiea,'  in  *  verat  adrucetoli.'  a  kind  of  verae  in  wbirh 
he  !!ali»fied  himself  so  well  that  he  re-wrote  in  it  h<<  :v  r 
former  pieces.  These  productions  are  full  of  ihal  spu.i  di 
once  keen  and  polished  for  which  their  author  was  so  dis- 
tinguished ;  and  though  under  tbe  neiewity  of  resprctini; 
the  prejudices  of  the  petty  court  of  Ferrara,  to  wniush  he 
«aa  attached,  jret  he  apiurea  neither  the  Imifyera  and  magia- 
traiea  of  the  eountn,  nor  thoae  other  dianctera,  mueh  more 
powerful  in  tfao«e  mya,  the  aatndogers,  the  courtiers,  and 
the  ecclesiastics  ;  he  waa  the  first  who  ventured  to  exhibit 
on  the  stage  a  Dominican  friar  in  the  character  of  an  inqui- 
sitor, which  he  did  in  'La  Scola^tira'  abovenientioncd. 
Bernardo  Divizio  da  Bibbiena,  confidential  secretary  to  Pope 
Leo  X.,  and  ailerwards  cardinal,  showed  a  more  decidt-d 
orii^naiity  ifi  'La  Calandria,'  though  it  was  partly  niodelled 
aftw  tbe  *  Meowdmi'  of  Plautna.  Tbia  pieoe,  indeed^  may 
he  eonaiderad  aa  tbe  most  ftifbfbl  mirror  of  tbe  eoort  of 
Rome  at  that  remarkable  period  :  amidst  the  extreme 
liberty  of  maniicrii  which  prevailed  in  that  court,  for  whose 
entertainment '  La  Calandria'  seems  chielly  to  have  been 
written,  we  find  frequent  indications  uf  a  certain  philosophic 

airit  whidi  it  would  be  vain  to  seek  there  in  later  times, 
.bbiena  aeema  to  have  aimed  at  nothing  bejrond  amuae- 
ment;  bntHaeehiBvelH,  wbeae  biatDrical  and  political  writings 
exhibit  so  forcibly  the  characteristic  Florentine  acutencss, 
betrays,  in  his  '  Mandragola,"  a  deeper  mtention.  lu  the 
person  of  Fra  Timoteo,  in  this  |  ;  re  who  most  conscien- 
tiously panders  to  tbe  vicious  appetites  of  aii  individual  to 
promote  the  ialBRatief  his  convent,  the  author  has  given  a 
moat  humoioaB  and  piquant  exhibition  of  the  /ratitmo,  or 
monkbh  doaiinatlon«  which  dq^mded  tbe  loeiety  of  his  time : 
it  was  nevertheless  acted  with  applanae  befbm  theindnlgant 
eyes  of  Leo  X  and  hii  cardinals. 

The  comedies  f  iliese  three  distinguished  writers  all  ap- 
pearing near  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
while  no  other  nation  had  anything  of  equal  merit  to  oppoee 
lo  them,  made  such  an  impre&hion  that  all  the  best  writers 
leatonaly  atrove  to  follow  ihcir  dramatic  system.  AUbough. 
iD  the  foUM^  ytri!:;,  the  iniaanfleof Spoia  waa' 


becoming  predominant,  the  Spanish  plays,  composed  on  the 
opposite  system,  had  not  yet  exhikited  that  strength  and 
fire  of  genius  which  afterwards  ^ve  the  Spanish  theatre  so 
powerful  an  influence  upon  the  dramatic  literature  of 
Europe ;  so  that  the  Italiana  atill  adhered  ctoaely  to  the 
antique  models.  In  tbk  kind  «f  aecondband  imttatnm  of 
the  antienta,  tbe  Florenlinea  moot  diatioguished  themselves 
by  a  certain  anbtle  graee  of  dialt^ue  derived  from  the  rich- 
ness of  their  idiom  and  their  proverbial  expressions.  Among 
the  comic  wnters  of  Florence,  Aretino  is  certainly  not  to 
be  cited  for  elegance  and  correctness,  but  he  surpassed  all 
the  others  in  lioentiousness  and  causticity.  These  qualitiea 
be  diaptagr*  yet  more  strikingly  itt  hia  comedies  than  in  bb 
pnae  wntbaga;  and  in  that  reapaet  ^pioaebes  Berhapa,  of 
all  tbe  modems,  tbe  neareet  to  Aristopnanes,  attacking  all 
ranks  and  all  institutions.  The  school  of  Aretino  had  manr 
disciples;  couniesianced  by  llie  example  of  the  court  of 
Leo,  it  established  itself  more  especially  in  Venice,  where 
liberty  was  rapidly  being  corrupted  into  licentiousoeaa. 
Lodovico  Dolce,  indeed,  the  roost  distinguiabed  ftlkwer  of 
Aretino,  strove  to  justify  this  unbounded  licenaa  on  the 
ground,  certainly  not  altogether  fitllacioua,  that  there  waa 
no  other  possible  way  of  delineating;  the  manners  of  the 
time.  Some,  liovwer,  there  were,  who,  scandalized  at  the 
excessive  liberty  of  the  comic  poets,  strove  to  reclaini  thmi 
by  example  to  a  more  moderate  and  decent  course;  but 
these  otforts,  wanting  comic  power,  only  served  to  raise  a 
belief  liuu  the  true  comic  apuit  waa  inoonaiatent  with  aof 
moral  naizaint^  and  ao  oonflrbied  tlm  evil  inatead  of  remov- 
ing it. 

Among  the  successful  comic  poets  of  this  period,  the 
most  distinguished  was  Giambattista  de  la  Porta,  who 
flourished  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the 
be^'inning  of  the  seventeenth.  He  was  a  Neapolitan  gentle- 
man with  a  truly  encydopsodic  genius,  who  from  ibe 
deepest  scientifle  atndies  could  pass  to  the  ligbteat  amnsci 
menta  of  litaattn*.  After  forming  among  his  countrymen 
tbe  firat  aeademy  of  experimental  philosophy,  he  pleased 
himself  with  instructing  a  company  of  amateur  performers 
in  the  comic  art,  and  produrmp  a  number  of  comeidies 
for  exhibition  at  Ins  uwn  house.  Thoutrh  he  drew  both 
the  subjects  and  the  form  from  the  same  source  ns  hia 
predeceeaon,  yet  he  displayed  so  miMsb  happy  invention  in 
tbe  contrirance  and  conduct  of  bis  pieces  as  to  give  them 
an  ur  of  eontiderable  originality.  Though  moAt  of  hia 
i  I  nifdies  were  of  the  familiar  species,  and  some  of' thcni 
tien  bordered  on  farce,  )et  a  few  rose  to  the  aoblu  and 
pathetic  tone:  of  the  latter  kind  arc  '  I.a  P'uriosa,' '  LaCin- 
tia,'  '  1.45  Due  FratcUi  Hivaii,'  '  La  Sorella,'  and  '  II  Mora.' 

But  the  Italian  public  were  satiated  by  such  an  aceu- 
mulation  of  tbeae  tegular  productions.  Tbe  Spauiah  tbeatiia 
waa  now  appmeeblng  tbe  meridian  of  its  glory ;  and  the 
political  influence  of  Spain  on  the  Italian  territory,  being 
now  at  its  height,  p-eatly  favoured  the  introduction  of  vhc 
Spanish  taste  in  dramatic  composition.  Thei«  i  i;  i m 
stances  gave  birth  to  such  piece*  as  '  La  Donna  C  ost  ante, 
and  'L'AmanteFurioso'of  RaffaeleBorghini,  'L'Erofiloma- 
chia,'  'La  Prigionc  d'Amore,'  and  '  I  Morti  Vivi'  of  Sforza 
d'Oddi,  the  very  titles  of  wliicb  indicate  the  school  to  which 
they  belong;  and  in  which  tbe  imaginationa  of  tbe  aealous 
followers  or  tbe  daaaie  aehool  were  horrified  by  aueb  ind'- 
deiits  as  that  of  a  young  lady  suflering  herself  to  be  buried 
alive  as  her  only  means  uf  avoiding  a  hateful  marriage,  and 
that  of  an  unfortunate  lover  letting  himself  be  earned  like 
a  thief  to  the  gallows,  having  no  other  way  to  pre^r^'e  his 
mistreaa'k  honour.  It  does,  indeed,  ajipear  that  the  fiiat 
endeavoun  at  tbia  penod  to  introduce  tbe  Spaoiab  taato 
wont  directly  over  firam  the  one  extreme  to  tbe  other,  pco- 
ceeding,  not  so  much  according  to  higher  and  freer  views 
of  draiuatic  art  itself  than  had  hitherto  pre\aile<l  on  the 
Italian  statre,  a.s  on  the  erroneous  principle  wlin  li  lias  l)een 
too  often  acted  on  in  similar  cases,  that  what  >^  as  farthest 
from  the  old  system  in  every  respect  must  be  the  best.  It 
waa  probably  tbe  firct  extrava^eea  of  tbia  dramatic  inno- 
vation  that  mdneed  Thaaob  in  hia  latter  dava,  to  compose,  aa 
a  burlesque  of  the  new  romantic  taste,  a  play  entitled  *  Ixive 
Intrigues*  (Grintricbi  d'Araore),  which  was  acted  in  1598  ' 

and  i;r;i;tod  in  IGO  1  T'lr-  m.'itter  of  this  pii.-re  wrll  rrr-c- 
sponds  with  its  title  ,  lur  so  prodigious  a  nunibtr  u/  wonder- 
fill  intrigues  are  accumulated  in  it  that  it  is  not  so  much  a 
comedy  as  a  whole  bundle  of  comedies  all  rolled  up  inta 
Ato  acts.  Some  years  after,  a  yet  more  open  attack  Waa 
mad*  upon  thennniitteiatabySeipionaXnieeef  MeiMaa; 
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laftcomd^  vhkh  he  entitled  '  The  Rerolt  of  Pammiu,' 
(Le  Sifolte  A\  PanuMo.)  wherein,  with  little  oomic  foroo,  he 
iot  only  iiitnjducc*  Tri.<.sino,  Ario  i  i.  arnl  Ta.s  i  rival 
tuitoi^  of  Mariiii  to  tnp  rausc  Calluijm,  inu  alau,  lu  latle  ' 

Surpose,  arrays Tnijaiio  Boccalini,  C'esare  Caporali,  Petrarch, 
>occacj»,  L^te,  and  Homer  binuelf,  in  his  classic  phalanx. 
We  find  a  curious  evidence  of  the  tmniitioniJ  state  of 
the  ^blie  tute  at  thii  tune  an  the  nroduetjom  of  n  poet 
of  high  naine  irbo  iheoglit  fit  to  try  his  poweri  in  moh  of 
the  rival  species.    Thi<  wi^  Mirlic  l  A ngelo  Buonarroti  tlie 
younger,  nephew  of  the         Mn  hil  Angelo,  wiio  composed 
t«'o  comedies  of  totally  differeui  cf.aracters,  entitled  '  La 
Tancia'  and  'La  Fiera.'   In  tbi!  former  be  adhered  closely 
to  the  classic  rules.  It  it  000  of  the  class  of  pieces  much  in 
vDgoo  at  that  tuae^  and  dHmninatad  rmtiehe,  wherein  the 
dtaiaeten  mn  made  to         in  the  Select  ],>cculiar  to 
that  part  of  Italy  to  which  they  belonsed ;  and  aomctimcs 
in  the  fviime  piece  persons  were  introduced  from  different 
provinces,  talking  a  diversity  of  dialects,  as   the  Vene- 
imn.  the  Paduani  ibe  Borgama&k,  the  Milanese,  The 
most  distinguished  productions  in  this  species  were,  this 
'  La  Tancia*  of  Buonarroti,  and  the  *  Rosa'  of  Cesare  Cortese, 
a  Neapolitan ;  the  latter  displaying  the  characteristic  diction 
of  the  NeapoUtan  people,  as  the  former  did  that  of  the 
Florentines.    The  other  production  of  Buonarroti,  'The 
Fair*  ( I^-i  Fiera),  is  a  remarkable  work,  the  very  conception 
oi  which  implies  a  tolal  departure  from  the  claw^ical  restric- 
tions.   The  author,  passionately  fond  of  his  native  lanpuajjc, 
desirous  of  exhibiting  a  full  development  of  its  re- 
!tourccs      applicable  to  all  ranks  and  profeeaiOBt.  He 
thetefijBe  ehoaa  ibr  bisaalyeet  a       wherein  moat  of  the 
conditions,  tianaaetions,  and  ooeurreneet  of  hnman  life 
could  be  conveniently  exhibited.     Here,  each  rlrrs-<  tf 
sooiety  appears  in  succession,  and  the  author  ha.s  ample 
opportunity  to  display  the  riches  of  his  niolher  tongue  in 
assigning  to  each  one  its  peculiar  diction.  To  execute  such 
•  <bfi|pi»  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  midl^y  incident, 
action,  and  dmaeter,  hut  also  to  Tary  the  none,  and  extend  ■ 
the  tine  beyond  the  Barrow  spaee  of  a  single  day.   No  ' 
unity,  in  short,  was  here  admissible,  beyond  that  of  the  one 
roacpstrate  who  sujMjrinteiids  all  the  tranimctions  of  the 
fair.    The  whole  composition  forms  a  connected  series  of 
fi\ti  plays,  of  Ave  acts  each,  which  were  actually  performed 
at  Florence  on  five  successive  nights.   Indeed  the  scale 
was  now  decidedly  tamed  against  Uie  predominance  of  the 
cloaoio  ayatem;  and  aaothair  ciremnataace  eontiibnted  at 
thia  time  to  prevent  the  return  of  tliat  fndaniniBae  ibr  a 
Tery  considerable  period. 

TluH  w.is  the  invention,  by  Ottavio  Rinuccinl.  of  (he 
ns'-l'tdrama,  \\h{v\\  more  comnjonly  took  the  name  of  tipera 
;>T  viuitrri,  and  w  hn-h  ve  now  liriefly  term  the  opera. 
The  magic  power  uf  this  union  of  music  with  the  romantic 
drama  completed  the  triumph  of  the  latter  among  the 
Italians  of  the  seventeenth  eentaiy ;  for  not  only  was  tius 
tnusical  melo-diama  thenoefofwara  their  -prime  Aeotrioal 
t  iNourile,  but  the  ordiinrv  drama  itstdf  was  no  longer  tole- 
l  iied  except  under  the  iisr.i  i:i  i  n  ^-arb.  To  the  despair  of 
;'ic  fk'w  who  still  adhered  'n  I'lr  r'.a^iii-  m  Ii  h  1,  the  very 
iiaraea  of  tnis''(iy  and  comedy  were  for  a  while  laid  B«ide; 
and  the  public  would  hear  of  nothing  but  those  azioni, 
which  went  by  the  various  names  of  reali,  reaU-comeAep 
tra^'Ounid^,  iragi'»aiiro-comiehe,  &c.,  and  seen  to  tiaive 
been  all  ttmslations  or  imitations  of  Spanish  pieces. 

At  the  same  thne  the  public  continued  their  &Tour  to  a 
specie*  of  cnraedv,  or  rather  comic  recitation,  which  in 
lifilr  seems  to  liave  bei-n  in  all  times  peculiarly  national. 
Thw  was  called  the  rotnmedia  a  sfi^^rtto  or  commedia 
dr  ll  'arte.  It  consisted  uf  the  mere  outline  of  a  dramatic 
cnnposition,  wherein  the  pafia  ywtf  bH^MLj  Hkctcbcd  were 
assigned  to  the  aaveial  penbsoMn*  vho  nave  to  flU  them  np 


extemporarily.  These  sketches  were  called  temorf,  fWmi 

their  containing  merely  the  ar^'uincnt  of  each  scene  :  thos'^ 
of  the  comedian  Flaminio  Scala  were  particularly  celebrated 
Some  of  these  imprnvinaton,  especially  those  who  appeared 
in  the  standing  masks  of  Arlecchino,  Pautalone,  Funcinella, 
tec*  dBsidayeoa  liveliness  of  humour  which,  in  spite  of  the 
gvant  uaas  of  enphr  bnffitflman  by  which  they  vera  aGcom- 
paoled,  nmdk  tlua  kind  of  paribrmanee  tonf  eontinno  to  be 
well  received  by  the  Italians,  until  the  more  general  culti- 
vatinn  pvcn  to  the  higher  dramatic  departments,  and  the 
■.Mn'ra]  advance  of  social  refinement,  caused  the  improvi- 
katury  masks  to  be  finally  abandoned  to  the  populace. 
At  the  commencemaot  «f  th*  tlt^MMalil 


great  original  genius  had  yet  arisen  in  Italy,  as  in  Spain  and 
England,  to  estahliah  the  romantic  drama  on  an  uii<>haken 
foundation.  The  political  preponderance  of  Spain,  too,  had 
now  )^iven  place  to  that  of  r  niiice ;  and  h<;uce  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  French  taste  now  bogan  to  invade  the 
Itahan  theatre  as  it  subdued  the  Spanish.  Girolamo  Gii^li, 
of  Sienna,  an  ingenbus  critic  and  an  elegant  wntor,  gavok 
in  his  'Litiganti/  a  fiea  tnuulatioa  of  the  'Piaideurs'  of 
Racine;  recast  MoIiliA  'Tkrtuflfe*  in  his  'Don  Pilone; 
and  endeavounMl  to  bring  upon  the  stage  'La  Sorella  di  Don 
Pilone,'  wherein,  it  is  btdusved,  were  exhibite<l  the  caprices 
of  the  author's  wife  and  the  bigotry  of  her  Jesuit  conrossor. 
This  period  is  also  remarkable  for  the  production  of  a  number 
of  comedies  expressly  devoted  to  the  service  of  Uie  literary 
wai&ia  of  the  time,  in  the  mutual  satire  by  the  literati  id 
each  other's  peculiar  systems  and  opinions:  tiMia  piaeta. 
as  may  well  be  supposed,  were  much  mem  acadeniiflal  Mid 
erudite  than  theatrical  and  entertaining. 

In  the  r^orm  or  purifleation  of  the  Italian  stage,  as  the 
endeavours  now  making  to  fi>Uow  the  classic  steps  of  the 
FVench  were  denominated,  Maflbi  led  the  way  in  the  tragic 
department.  The  first  claaaiwl  tragedy  that  had  appaaivd 
in  modern  Italy,  or  indeed  in  modern  surope^  the  MSopho- 
nisba'  of  Trissino,  already  mentioned,  was  a  dull  work  of 
diligence  without  any  poetic  spirit;  wherein,  however,  it  is 
singular  that  while  all  the  antiaue  forms,  including  the 
chorus,  are  scrupulously  retainea,  the  author  lias  aban- 
doned the  field  of  mythology  for  that  of  Roman  historv. 
Tb«;  pastoral  dramas  of  Tasso  and  Guarini,  .which  appeared 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  which 
the  anbjjcet,  thoaffh  fitr  the  most  part  not  trogioa].  m  do* 
TBted  and  even  idnal,  though  more  iroporfant  in  the  history 
of  pootry  than  of  the  stafre,  were  r;'r?;r;nly  intended  for  the 
theatre.  Their  choruses  indeed  tloai  like  lyrical  wices  in 
the  air,  and  do  not  appear  in  person;  but  the  pieces  were 
exhibited  with  great  splendour  at  F<»nuu  and  Turin.  With 
all  their  noble  and  exquisite  poetic  grace  and  beauty,  tbey 
at  the  same  time  show  us  the  inftoit  state  of  the  drianaiic 
art  in  tbe  bngnid  progress  of  the  aetton.  After  'Sopho- 
nisba*  and  a  few  otoer  pieces  of  the  same  period,  which 
Calwibin^,  nn  Italian  critic  wholly  devoted  to  the  French 
system,  i  ,J-,  the  first  trag^ic  lisp  r.t;s  -f  Italy,  a  number  of 
similar  works  of  Uie  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
might  be  cited,  but  not  one  of  them  has  preserved  any  oon>, 
siderable  reputation.  Though  aU  tb^  writers  laboured, 
as  thev  thought,  according  to  the  rules  of  Aristotlb,  wo 
have  the  followioj;  deeorivtion  of  their  tragical  abortions 
from  Colsabigi  hinsdf Dbtorted,  complicated,  iropro- 
Imble  plots,  misconception  of  scenic  regulations,  useless 
personage*,  double  actions,  ineonsisteney  of  charecler. 
gigantic  or  childish  thoughts,  feeble  verses,  affected  phrases, 
total  absence  of  harmonious  and  natural  poetry;  all  this 
decked  out  with  ill-timed  descriptions  and  simUMh  or  idle 
pdlitioal  and  pbilosophieal  diiquiaitions ;  in  every  aeano 
some  silly  amour,  with  all  tbo  trite  Inupidity  of  eommon- 
place  gallantry ;  but  of  tragic  strength,  of  the  contlict  of 
pa.sjions,  of  overpowering  dramatic  catasUiipiies,  not  the 
smallest  trace.'  Maffei,  however,  to  .vhum  Tuu^t  now 
return,  printed  a  selection  of  the  best  of  iheM:^  tragic  at- 
tempts, and  produced  a  tn^edy  of  his  own,  entitled 
'  Mecopoi'  which  had  great  success  in  Italy  on  its  first  pub- 
lieatiMi,  and  obtained  a  high  reputation  in  other  ecrantries 
from  its  competition  with  Voltaire's  tragedy  on  the  same 
subject  Both  writers  attempted  to  restore  in  some  sense  a 
lost  piece  of  Euripides,  higiily  estimated  by  the  antients 
from  the  account  given  of  its  contents  by  Hyginus.  Mafl'ei's 
work,  however.  Is  rather  the  production  of  a  learned  an- 
tiquary than  of  a  mind  naturally  adapted  for  and  practised 
in  the  dramatic  art ;  it  is  not  therefore  unfair  to  attribute 
its  grant  rspatation  in  Italy  to  tho  previous  low  state  of 
Ttamn  tragedy. 

Ttif'  1;i-k  of  classicizing  tbc'  mi:-;irnl  i:1.r.'!*i,;i  was  undnr- 
i;Lki:i<  tirst  by  Apostolo  Zeriu,  and  al'ioj  v. urd^,  \u:h  more 
succe^  by  the  Aoate  Hetastasio.  The  marks  of  the  French 
ta»tc  in  Metastasio,  as  pointed  out  by  Scblegel,  are,  the 
total  absence  of  the  romantic  spirit,  a  oertsun  fiiultless  in> 
sipiditv  of  oompoiitian,  his  manner  of  handling  mytho- 
logical and  idstotieal  malariala,  vlueh  bnot  properly  ttthet 
historical  or  mythological.  viA  the  endeavour  to  produce 
a  certain  tragic  purity  which  degenerates  into  monotony. 
The  unity  r  f  [  1  k  o,  however,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
observe,  as  a  change  of  scene  war  'equired  of  tho  opera 
poalt  te  bis  riab  in^isnes  ton  b*  Ibllowed  Spanish  modafe 
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»nd  borrowed  e.->j>tii^.i>  a  ^icut  ueai  Irom  Calderon.  'The 
merits,'  says  the  German  cntic,  '  which  have  gained  him  the 
reputation  of  a  cia&iic  amuiig  the  Italians  of  the  present 
day,  and  have  made  him  in  some  degree  fur  them  what 
Ilacloe  ia  for  th*  Fnnch,  an^  tlie  most  perfect  purity, 
dearnvsa,  elegance,  uid  a^aeOHM  of  language  in  g^nU, 
and  in  particular  the  softest  melody  and  the  greatest  love- 
hneas  in  the  songsk  Perhaps  no  poet  e^-er  posflessed  in  a 
greater  degree  the  talent  of  ooinprt  ii  i.iliii  ;  iv.  i'.iw  I  nea 
the  essential  features  of  a  pathetic  situation  :  ibi^  suiig;.  with 
which  the  characters  nuke  their  exit  art;  almost  always  the 
pureat  muaical  extract  of  their  it«t9  of  mind  that  can  pos- 
ribtf  bs  given.*  Ontli»otberlind,faebHliiiwirliich,  for 
dignity  and  Ttforooi  coodiMiNi.  m  pnlbetly  wdtad  to 
uagedy;  Tet  on  the  whole,  it  ia  efident  tbat  a  oertnin 
melting  elfeininary  in  foelintc  and  expression  i  L  rd.  :  i  1  M  > 
tastosio  the  delight  of  his  counlrjmeii  and  ot  cot-iily  society 
thn)u^liout  Euri)]>o.  Only  a  fow  of  his  operas  liare  still 
possession  of  ttte  stage,  as  the  change  of  taste  in  music 
demands  a  different  arrangement  of  the  tesl  Metaatasio 
seldom  haa  ctorwas,  and  nearly  aU  bia  ain  an  for  a  aingla 
Toiee.  *We  nov,'  aaya  Sddegel,  *nqttire  moie  frequent 
duos  and  trio«>,  and  a  crashing  finale.  In  fact,  the  most 
dillicull  problem  for  tlie  opera  poet  is,  the  mixing  the 
complicated  voices  of  conflicting  passions  in  one  common 
harmony  without  injuring  their  essence ;  a  probleBi«  how- 
ever, wnieh  is  generally  solved  by  both  fO0t  and  muaical 
eoouMter  in  a  verj  arbittary  manner.' 

The  first  endeaivevr  to  netoce  vhat  the  classicists  de- 
nominated the  true  tonudff  vas  mode  by  Loifii  Rioeoboni, 
a  theatn<»l  manager,  who  attempted,  on  the  Venetian 
stage,  to  revive  the  '  Scolastica'  of  Ariosto.  The  result  was 
remarkably  curious:  the  audience,  idolizing  in  Ariosto  the 
painter  of  the  romantic  loves  of  Orlando  and  Angelica,  and 
eagerly  expecting  to  see  something  of  a  kindred  spirit  in 
this  long  neglected  dramatic  production  from  such  a  pen, 
■bowed  auicb  indignation  at  the  diiap|>ointment  they  re- 
ceived fhm  Ihia  regular  comedy,  that  Rieedboni  haatily 
quitted  Venice,  and  repaired  to  Paris,  where,  of  all  places 
in  Europe^  classicism  was  in  greatest  honour  and  glory. 
Venice,  however,  was  destino<l  shortly  after  to  be  the  scene 
of  a  successful  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  same  comic 
acbool  to  re-eatablish  itself  in  the  public  estimation.  A 
native  of  that  city.  Carlo  Groldoni,  nursed,  both  aa  a  «ome- 
dim  and  a  poet,  in  the  study  of  MacehiavfllU  and  Moliin^ 
and,  it  should  seem,  admirably  qualified  by  nature  for  de- 
veloping all  the  reaourocs  that  can  enter  into  that  compara- 
tively narrow  dramatic  cirrurascription,  sedulously  applied 
himself,  m  a  scries  of  original  composition.^,  to  the  task  ui 
which  Riccoboni  had  made  so  unlucky  au  experiment.  He 
displayed  such  abundant  nature  and  fertility  m  painting  tiie 
manners  and  the  follies  of  his  own  age  and  country,  that  at 
iMigth  he  broiwht  the  mamiig  of  eMraeter  into  vogue,  to 
the  diaeiedit  both  of  the  inpiraviaatory  fttne  and  the  melo- 
drame.  His  first  successes,  however,  received  a severe'check. 
The  injury  sustained  by  the  masked  and  improvisatory 
comedy,  for  which  the  coiuiian>  of  Succhi  in  Venice  had  I 
the  highest  talents,  was  one  of  tlie  causes  that  led  to  the 
vraduetioni  at  this  period,  of  the  fantastic  dramas  of  Gozzi. 
TImm  an  fatf  tales  iaa.dnuaatiQ  form,  in  which,  however, 
along  with  the  wooderAil,  venifled,  and  serioua  part,  this 
author  introduced  the  whole  of  the  masks,  and  allow  ed  them 
the  most  unrestrained  development.  When  lus  imagina- 
tion was  in  some  degree  weaned  with  oriental  tales,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  re-modelling  of  Spanish  plays,  especi- 
ally those  of  Calderon  ;  and  although  tlie  ethereal  poetry  of 
the  Spaniard  lost  much'  of  its  dehoaoy  under  this  kind  of 
handling,  yet  the  extravagant  euieatttrs  of  the  Italian 
meska  fbisMd  an  •daimhlecMtiMttn  dw  wild  womdan  of 
Ihe  Ihiry  tale.  Tbb  bold  amd  original  flight  in  the  romnntie 

legion  so  fascinated  the  Venetians,  fl  at  d  liluni  was  fairly 
dnven  from  the  field,  and  rcturod  to  i'ai  is,  Riccoboni  had 
done  iK'fon-  him.  There,  by  his  production  of  'Le  Bourru 
BienituBant,'  &c.,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  exhibiting  him- 
adfto  the  French  as  the  ablest  follower  that  had  yet  ap- 
peared in  the  tiack  of  Meiiirak  and  of  being  honourod  and 
apelMided  aoeonlini^y 

It  is  a  reroarkaUe-inatance,  too,  of  the  sway  which  French 
eriticism  at  that  day  exereiaed  over  the  European  continent, 
that  Goldoni's  Parisian  sucoeaa  mainly  contribute4l  t<>  his 
speedy  reinstatement  in  Italian  favour,  and  to  the  proAirip- 
tton  Uii  i  .lilly  romantic  pic'K:t;B  of  Goizi.  Kruin  tlio  pen 
of  Goldori  we  itave  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  piaoo%  o( 


which  no  enumeration  can  here  be  attempted.  Among  tha 
oomic  dramatists  of  his  owii  romitry  be  still  occupies  the 
higheiil  place ;  aod  though  some  very  respectable  writers  in 
the  same  department  have  sucoeedod  him,  they  ha\  e  don« 
little  either  to  extend  or  to  enrich  the  dramatio  field.  We 
ahdt  theraiore,  in  enumerating  the  principal  of  Vbmb,  dis- 
miss them  with  all  poaaible  brevity. 

Francesco  AlbergatiCupacelli.  a  fiolognosc  gentleman  of 
a  distinpuishod  family,  and  on  that  account  more  familiar 
than  Goldoni  with  the  tone  of  ji:ood  society,  displays  m  his 
comedies  a  purer  style,  more  dignified  manners,  and 
occasionally  more  elevation  in  his  characters,  but  wants  the 
nature  and  vivneitv  of  his  predecessor.  Camillo  Federid. 
a  Piedmmteseb  who  had  eiigiaaUy  cnleced  the  onks-  Oi 
Jesuits,  afterwards  bseame  a  oonedun  and  i  prolific 
'.s  rill  r  i;f  I  medies  :  taking  characters  chiefly  tnaa 
histui),  luuiancc,  or  allegory,  he  uichiied  much  to  the  ro- 
mantic school;  but,  though  he  was  very  popular  in  his  time, 
and  though  his  countrymen  the  Piedmouteae  strove  to  rank 
him  as  high  in  comedy  aa  Alficri  intnge^i  vet  he  did  not 
suhibitpoweta  at  all  capable  of  penmneiwy  eatabhahing 
the  ronmntie  di«Ma  in  puhlio  flivmir.  Oherardo  de  Roasi, 
of  Rome,  was  a  tamely  correct  follower  of  Goldoni ;  and  the 
Contc  Giraud,  also  a  Roman,  full  of  natural  wit  and  livcl; 
ncss.  is  the  most  spirited  succeswjr  of  the  latter  that  bus 
yei  appeared,  and  has  suocooded  accordingly.  We  find 
Vittorio  Alficri  himself  devoting,  in  his  latter  years,  bis 
austere  pen  to  comedy.  He  translated  some  pieoes  fiom 
the  antients  ;  and  in  his  original  comedies  he  appeers  to 
have  made  Aristonhanes  his  principal  model,  mixing  up 
the  historical  ana  tho  actual  with  the  fictitious  and  the 
allegorical.  Four  of  these  bearing  the  quaint  but  signifi- 
cant titles  of  -  The  One*  CL'Uno') ;  'The  Few'  ('  I  lWhi>' ; 
i  'The  Too  Many'  ('  1  Troppi') ;  and  'The  Antidote'  (  h  Au- 
tidoto),  are  thoroughly  pohucul,  being  designed  to  ejUubit, 
under  the  veil  of  antique  &%mt)S  and  manners  the  invenl 
elfeeta  of  deapotiam,  of  ohgaidiv,  ei  aimple  democracy,  and 
of  n^ifsnat  boerty.  The  small  pieees  of  the  Neapolitan 
Giulio  Gcnoino,  written  for  the  cxtt  -m:  nnd  instruction  of 
youth,  arc  worthy  of  mention  aa  o^iug  iuion^  the  best  in 
that  peculiar  and  rather  difficult  line  of  theatrical  oomposi- 
tion.  These  comedies,  ten  in  number,  first  appeared  not 
many  years  ago,  under  the  title  of  ■  Dramatic  EthicsT 
(  Stica  Drammatica),  five  of  them  being  designed  tat  bof^ 
■nd  ive  for  girls.  In  none  of  them  is  Umw  the  aUghteet 
trace  of  the  passion  of  love,  or  any  injudicious  exhibition  of 
high  lloMn  heroism.  The  quiet  sentiments  and  duties  they 
are  designed  to  inculcate  arc  snfllcieutly  indicated  in  (heir 
titles — 'Religion;'  '  Love  of  our  Neighbour;' '  Gratitude;' 
'Modesty; '  •  Friendship;'  Prudeuoe;'  'Filial  Piety;' 
'Conaeienfie;*  'Generuaity}'  '  Benefioenee;'  and  the 
avthor  has  sneeeeded  in  giving  to  these  jvveoile  plays  « 
grater  warmth  of  interest  than  might  be  expected  ihun 
tho  very  circumscribed  nature  of  his  plan.  Alberto  Nota, 
born  of  a  t:ood  family  at  Tm  in  m  1/75,  and  bred  to  the  law, 
but  early  addu  ted  as  arecrcaUcn  to  dramatic  writing,  is  ilitj 
I  most  celebrated  and  productive  among  the  living  comic 
writersof  the  school  of  Goldoni:  with  stricter  moral  viewa 
than  the  latter,  his  moat  ehetnolarMtic  excellence  with  re- 
spect to  art  is  the  great  eonectnem  and  purity  of  his  Italian 
style,  in  which  the  best  etitieB  of  his  country  have  declared 
him  to  be  unsurpasi^ed. 

In  the  latter  period  of  the  List  century,  Alficri  opened 
a  now  era  of  Italian  tragedy.  He  adhered  indi>ed  to  the 
established  classic  scliool.  took  his  subjects  ehietly  from 
antient  story,  and  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  unities,  ^t, 
indignant  at  the  voluptuous  degeneracy  of  his  countrymen, 
his  muse  too  uiuformly  appears  with  a  stoical  severity  andtiln- 
plicity  which,  how  veil  soever  they  might  be  suited  to  the 
purposes  of  the  moral  and  pditical  reformer,  arc  unfavour- 
able to  the  primary  objects  of  dramatic  art ;  and  hcnoo  the 
productions  of  AlReri  have  ever  been  found  to  give  more 
salisiactiuii  m  the  closet  tlianon  the  stage.  As  a  dramatist,  he 
has  been  the  most  successful  m  painting,  as  in  hts  *  Virginia,* 
tlio  public  lifo  of  the  Roman  republic ;  and  in  his  tra^edj 
of  '  Saul'  we  find,  with  a  certain  Oriental  udendeuK.  (Mat 
lyrical  anblnnity  of  expression.  Since  Alneri,  that  nobler 
and  more  masculine-spirited  Italian  tragedy,  of  which  be  is 
justly  regarded  as  the  founder,  has  been  cult  ,\ ated  by  sc\  er.U 
distinguished  w  riters  with  a  less  rigid  adherence  to  anliquu 
subjects  and  to  classic  forms.  Among  tlie  uiust  estimable 
ot  ihcse  recent  productions  ^u<  may  particularize  the  *  Aria- 
todem^'  the  '  Ct^Oraeoo,'  and  the  *  6aleo|ia-  UMnftadi." 
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of  Vicenxo Monti ;  'TlCotitedi  Cartnagnola,' and  *L'A?1l1- 
chi/  of  Alessandro  Manzoiil,  better  known  in  England  as 
•ti  historical  romance-writer,  and  tlx;  '  Antuiiio  Foboarini.' 
the  'Giovanni  daProcido,'  the  '  Ludovico  II  Moro.'  and  the 
*  Nabucco'  of  Giok'an  Battista  Niccolini,  vho  in  tiiis  latter 
piece  hu  tJbl^  ezbibited.  under  fictttioiM  liiiMB»  NkfiQleon 
9»A  weme  af  nte  eonteinporarie«,  and  cfvrhtm  future  eflbrts 
his  countrymen  have  the  h;i;licst  expectations. 

Til  the  rausical  drama,  though,  foi  a  long  lime  past, 
the  i>octry  has  been  cultnated  as  little  mor«  than  a  mere 
vocal  accessory  to  the  musical  composition,  there  have  been 
•fomevtiy  meritorious  exceptions  to  this,  a^  in  the  case  of 
thv  neent  productioiut,  by  the  Conte  Pepoli,  'I  Puritani,' 
end  'Maleh  Ade!,*  -wfiich  last  la  fbunded  <m  Uedame  Cot- 
tin's  well  kn  ow  1  r n.  -u  c  or  the  time  tt  Aecnmdee,  and 
u-a!>  fir&t  perforoiul  al  i'aris  in  1836. 

SpAmM  Ihuiu. 

In  Spain,  as  elsewhere,  it  was  the  church  that  gave  birth 
to  the  tno<lern  drama  :  but  this  remarkable  cimimstance  is 
peculiar  to  Spain,  that  while  in  the  other  groat  nations  of 
kutope  the  mature  development  of  the  drama  detached  it 
wholly  from  the  service  of  religion,  in  the  peninsula,  on  the 
contrary,  the  greatest  dramatic  geniuses  constantly  devoted 
a  large  portion  of  .tht  ir  efforts  to  relij^ous  compositions  for 
ewlesiastical  purposes  :  and  tlic  most  perfect  of  all  tho 
Spanish  theatrical  poets  m^do  such  compositions  his  fa- 
vourite occupation.  Owlug  10  this  very  striking  peculiarity 
of  the  Sneiush  aloge,  the  tomee  of  which  aUo  will  be  indi- 
cated below,  w«  defer  aome  fhrCber  notice  of  the  apiiitual 
plus  of  the  Spaniards  until  we  eonie  to  piirficularue  the 
several  species  of  their  dramatic  productions  as  exhibited  in 
the  most  advanced  period  of  their  theatre. 

The  earliest  performance  that  can  strictly  be  callc<l  thea- 
trical of  which  we  find  any  mention  in  the  Spanish  annals, 
is  thnt  exhibited  in  1414  at  the  coronatioD  featival  of  Fer- 
dinand Uie  Chwd,  king  of  Arragon.  It  waa  flmn  the  pen  of 
the  marquis  De  Yillena,  a  man  who  possessing  intellectual 
acquirements  prodigious  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
,  marched  boldly,  as  a  writer,  in  advance  of  his  n2;e  and 

tion — so  boldl),  indeed,  that  all  his  writings  were  burned 
Iter  his  death,  and  this  piece  aniouL;  them,  s  j  that  its  very 
Title  hris  perished.  We  only  learn  tliat  it  was  an  allegorical 
pl  i),  wherein  figured  the  personagea  of  Justice,  Pence, 
Truth,  and  Clemency ;  so  that  it  aeOma  to  have  belonged  to 
llic  class  of  moralities  in  vogue  for  a  while  in  the  infancy 
of  the  Spanish  drama,  nnd  w  liii  h  Ct  rvnntes  afterwards  re- 
vived. Shortly  after  this  attetnpt  of  Vilkuo,  his  friend, 
the  man|uis  de  Santillaiui,  a  man  of  c<|Uanv  extensive 
knowledge,  and  of  equal  freedom  both  of  thought  and  pen, 
draoaatited,  vnder  the  title  of  'Comediete  de  Ponza,'  the 
iocidonta  of  a  naval  action  which  took  place  in  1435,  near 
the  idand  of  Ponza,  between  the  Genoeae  and  the  Am- 
gonesc,  and  in  wliich  the  latter  were  defeated.  This  piece 
was  nc^cr  aptf  <l,  nor  was  it  printed  among  the  author's 
irorks;  its  title,  quoted  in  his  letters,  was  that  was 
known  of  it  until  Sr.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  (lately  prime 
minister  of  Spain)  recently  discovered  it  among  the  manu- 
seripta  in  the  Roval  Libraiy  at  Paris.  Tbia  interesting  relic 
of  tiM  eailieat  effinrta  of  the  dnmatie  genlns  of  Spain  ex- 
hibits  remarkable  skill  in  the  handling  of  an  historical 
occurrence,  as  well  as  great  l«auty  of  plot,  dialogue,  and 
vmification. 

It  Was  near  the  close  of  the  riftecnth  century  that  a  sort 
of  theatre  was  first  establi-lu  d  in  Castde.  The  earliest 
dmmatie  attempt  in  this  division  of  the  peninsula  was  made 
by  Jnan  de  la  sncina,  who  eaoidled  in  light  poetry,  and 
whose  numerous  worka  Ibcm  n  canctonero  of  themselves. 
After  extending  the  field  of  religious  representations  by 
r  iaipusing  for  exhibition  on  fcsti\'al  days  a  number  of  autos, 
wherein  wc  find,  not  mere  paraphrases  of  Scripture,  bat 
coiu  epiions  of  the  poet's  own.  topetherwithacertain  dignity 
of  action  and  language,  he  formed  the  nroject  of  carrying 
the  atage  bMond  the  walls  of  the  churcn.  With  this  view 
be  eonipo<>ed  some  amall  pastoral  pieces,  which  he  denomi- 
nated eelogue.s.  These  pieees.  in  which  he  himself  enacted 

the  principal  jiurts,  were  first  exhibited  at  the  houses  of  the 
.\diuiriil  of  Castile  and  the  Duchess  del  Infatitado.  As 
i.teir  name  indicates,  they  consisted  of  nothing  more  thn;i  a 
dialogue  between  two  or  more  shepherds.  The  author, 
imitating  Virgil,  used  this  expedient  in  the  first  instance 
to  celebrate,  by  means  of  fusion,  some  particular  event, 
■iMh  tntiw  oeodtukn  flCapeeee^er  the  Ntiim  «f  n  prinee; 


and  next,  he  invented  some  short  and  simple  action  wherein 
he  brought  into  play  the  paiisions  of  his  inlerloculorb  them- 
stdves.  These  little  pieces,  interrupted  by  dances  and  end- 
ing with  songs  (villancicos),  usually  contained  also  some 
fiireical  scene ;  so  that  thev  may  be  said  to  have  comprised 
at  once  the  dements  of  the  eomedf,  the  ballet,  and  die 
vaudeville.  These  premature  eflbrts  have  in  them  much 
grace  and  wit,  as  well  as  nature  and  liveliness.  Tlic  first 
performance  of  these  pastonil  comedies  took  place  in  the 
year  119-2,  so  memorable  in  the  Spanish  unnals  as  being 
that  of  the  conquest  of  Granada  and  the  di.scovery  of  the 
New  World. 

About  the  same  time  amenred  the  famous '  Cclestina,' 
begun  by  Rodrigo  CMa  ana  finished  by  Fernando  Rqjas  de 

M ijuialvan.  niouf:;h  entitled  a  '  tracri-eomedv,'  it  was  newr 
pet  fornii-'d,  nur  was  it  cajinhle  of  heit;^  so,  as  it  was  in 
reality  but  n  tale  told  m  dialu^ue.  '^'et  the  s!n},'ular  merit 
of  this  truly  primitive  eom|io&ilion,  which  went  through 
several  edition8«  and  wa.s  translated  into  almost  every 
European  languase,  contributed  much  to  the  advancement 
of  the  stage  uy  furnishing  a  genuine  model  of  dnmatis 
diction. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  to 
these  various  attempts  succeeded  the  first  regular  Spanish 
dramas,  but,  througli  si  Bingiilar  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, they  appeared  out  of  Spain.  One  Bartolome  de 
Torrcs-Naharro,  long  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors, 
and  residing  at  Rome  after  his  redemption,  there  oompoaed 
some  eemeoies  in  Ua  native  htnguage,  and  sot  then  nw- 
fbrmed  at  the  tastefb,!  and  veluptooas  eouTt  of  Leo  X.  at 
the  same  time  that,  us  we  have  already  seen,  the  'Mandra- 
fiula  of  Machiavclli  and  tho  productions  of  Arctino  were 
being  exhibited  tliere.  In  the  compositions  of  Torres- 
Naharro,  though  little  known,  and  unjustly  depreciated  bv 
Signorelii  in  his  'HistoriaCritica  del  Teain,'  there  is  much 
happiness  of  invention,  well-drawn  character,  and  niirited 
dialogue ;  they  have  alao  (be  lieentious  tone  of  the  Italian 
comedies  of  that  period,  and  contain  some  strokes  of  a  mali- 
cious boldness  peculiar  to  tho  author,  who,  though  a  priest, 
and  living  at  the  pontilirnl  court,  computed  satires  against 
the  chiuch  .such  &»  Luther  himself  might  liave  dictated. 
On  printini;  his  comedies  at  Naples  in  1517,  under  the  title 
of 'rropoladia,' he  published  along  with  them  some 'Pre- 
cepts on  the  Dramatic  Art,'  the  first  that  made  their 
appearance  in  the  Castilian  tongue.  He  there  dnwa  n  very 
distinct  line  between  tragedy  and  comedy  ;  lie  divides  the 
latter  into  historical  comedy  (comcdias  a  noticial,  and 
comedy  of  invention  (comcdias  a  fantasia).  He  tou  it  wiis 
tliat  invented  the  introito,  or  prologue,  and  gave  to  the  acta 
tho  name  which  they  have  ever  since  borne,  of  jornadas, 
that  is,  journeys  or  stages,  alluding  to  the  pausea  or  resting- 
places  ibr  the  actor  ana  the  nieet»t(»,  which  ie«n  to  am* 
stItutB  tho  ehiaf  utility  of  sucn  division. 

No  so<incr  did  Naharro'.s  pieces  find  their  way  to  Spain 
(about  1  j'.'U)  than  they  were  proscribed  by  the  Inquisition, 
80  watchful  to  extirpate  every  tracir  of  Protestantism.  Tho 
like  sentence  fell  upon  those  written  shortly  after  in  Ger- 
many by  the  author  of  the  *  Satire  on  Women,'  Cristoval 
de  Castilkijo,  secretary  to  the  emperors  Maximilian  and 
Ferdinand.  These  latter  pieees,  which  it  was  not  deemed 
prudent  to  publish  amoiig  the  author^s  works  when  the 

Erohibition  was  taken  off  m  1 573,  but  which  are  known  to 
ave  been  of  the  fiatirical  and  licentious  class,  are  entirely 
lost,  So  that  the  Spanish  stau;e  presents  the  smj^ilar  phro- 
notnenoii  of  having  really  had  two  infancies.  The  first 
attempts  in  rc^^lar  dramatic  compositioa  being  suppressed 
by  the  furmimble  nuthori^  ahoTe-mentionea,  fuund  no 
imitattns,  and  even  seem  to  hiv«  been  ecnudeteljr  tegptiau 
for  it  was  a  play  of  Ariosto'a  that  was  exhniited  at  the  mar* 

riiige  of  ati  infanta  in  154".  Some  few  classical  scholars, 
indeed,  as  Villalohos.  Fenian  Perez  de  Oliva,  and  Simon 
do  Abril,  strove  to  bring  forward  the  antients  as  dramatic 
models,  by  translating  Flautus,  I'crcnce,  and  Anstophanes ; 
hut  their  works  were  still  less  adapted  to  take  possession  ef 
tho  nathinal  mind.  So  that  while  of  those  dramatic  pro- 
ductions whieh  Spain  already  possessed,  one  part  lay  hidden 
in  the  libraries  of  a  few  of  the  learned,  and  the  other  buried 
in  the  archives  of  the  Inquisition,  the  people  were  uban- 
donod  to  the  gri)ss  merriment  of  the  jugglers  and  buffoons 
ilencc  it  is  that  Schlegel,  Buutcrwcck,  Sismondi,  and 
almost  every  other  foreign  critic,  apparently  ignorant  even 
of  Uie  namea  of  the  first  dramatic  writers  of  Spain,  makr 
no  nention  ef  tbem,  but  fix  the  middle  of  tim  aixlMOtl^ ' 
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«Mitttit  u  Um  fanoA  of  the  etrtiMt  «Nrigin  of  the  Sp«nuh 

The  founder  of  the  truly  national  and  pui>iiUr  theatre  of 
Spain  was  I^,pc  (le  IluedLi.  of  Sovillc,  who  quilterl  Ins  trade 
of  a  Kolilbealer  to  join  a  coiupony  of  strollers,  of  whom  he 
•llortTy  became  tho  cbieC  or,  according  to  the  Spanish  ex- 
prauioD.  the  ouior.  This  titio,  derived,  not  from  tho  iMm 
tmetor,  but  from  ohA^  an  tot  or  performanoe,  mo  at  Ihit 
titoe  given  to  one  who  composed  and  recited  pieces,  and  is 
still  retained  to  signify  the  manager  of  a  company  of  come- 
dians.  He  was  al«o  called  maestro  ile  hactr  comediat.  Lo[h; 
de  Rueda  united  the  two  kinds  of  talent  necessary  to  an 
ouior  of  that  period  ;  had  prodigious  suci-ons  ;  wiis  unani- 
QWUaly  declared  to  be  both  a  great  poet  and  a  great  per- 
JbrnMr;  and  so  entirely  forgotten  were  the  dramatic  at- 
MtBpia  wbiflh  had  preoadod  binit  that  ha  had  tho  credit  of 
bein;  the  invwitor  of  dhrision  into/snnaifaff  or  acta,  and 
of  the  prologue,  called  at  first  intrdito,  and  afterwards  Iw. 
For  a  tiumUer  of  years  Lope  perambulated  from  town  to 
town  ;  but  his  great  reputation  at  Icnj^th  made  him  in 
roqiUMt  at  court ;  uiul  the  grandees  of  the  titne  crowded  to 
tbadifanion  which  hi!^  c:Uiibitioin  afforded  tliciu  from  the 
gloomy  gravity  of  the  palaoe  of  Philip  IL  The  few  of  his 
plays.  p«stoiafdwlaftiaa.fic«.,diat  renaain,  are  distinguished 
for  natural  grace  and  liveliness ;  and  though  tbe^e  are  all 
in  pro«e,  he  wrote  with  equal  facility  in  verse.  Wo  find  a 
curiouit  fict,  diustralive  of  toe  indulgence  which  the  Spanush 
eocleftiasticsof  that  day  extended  even  to  ih«  profane  aiama, 
recorded  by  Diego  deColmenares,  the  contemporary  historian 
of  Segovia,— that  OQ  occasiun  of  the  grand  festival  held  on 
the  epanjng  of  the  new  cathodral  then  in  1558.  Lope's 
aonpaay.  on  a  atago  erected  within  the  church,  exhibited, 
after 'solemn  Tespers,'  a  'pleasant  pluv  '  iuna  gmtota  co- 
media).  A  1(1  Lope  himself,  on  his  death  at  Corduvain 
146?,  WttH  uuerred  there  with  jfrcat  honour  in  the  choir  of 
the  great  cathedral  church. 

*  In  the  time  of  this  celebrated  Spanuih  actor,'  says  Cer- 
Vantc^i  in  the  Prefac  e  to  his  own  published  pla)'s,  '  the  whole 
wardrobe  of  an  autor  could  be  thniit  into  m  bag :  there 
were  three  or  four  doee  vecta  of  while  abin  trimmed  with 

est  leather,  and  the  like  number  of  beards,  wigs,  and  trunk 
ose.  The  plays  were  colloquies  in  the  manner  of  e<'Io^'iKi,, 
between  two  '  r  il.rce  shepherds  and  some  shepherdcs-., 
and  wereekeilou;  w  ith  two  or  three  interludes («n/r«ne<e«), 
exhibiting  unmcfinies  the  character  of  a  negress,  sometimes 
of  a  bravo,  sometimes  of  a  simpleton,  sometimes  of  a  Bis- 
eayan ;  for  these  diuaelan  and  many  others  Lope  repre- 
aantcd  wtth  the  gmtaat  tmtb  and  iwrfection  imaginiAile. 
At  that  time  then  were  neither  mac&ineiy,  nor  deeorationa, 
nor  combats  between  Moor  and  Chri.<itian,  on  foot  or  on 
horseback:  there  were  no  fii^ires  made  to  issue  throuirh 
the  boards  of  the  stai;c  as  fi-om  the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  still 
less  were  any  angeU  or  .-vuuls  let  down  from  heaven  upon 
eloudf.  The  stage  consisted  of  four  planks,  laid  In  a  &<]uare 
taurn  aeroat  fbur  benrhaa,  whida  railed  them  four  hands  from 
the  ground.  The  wboledeoontionconButedoran  oldoorer- 
let,  which  was  drawn  from  one  end  to  the  other  by  tw  o  cords, 
to  make  what  was  called  theret/iano,  or  dressing-room,  and 
behind  whieii  were  the  musioiaoi^  who  BaBgi  Without  the 
guitar,  some  antient  romance* 

At  the  same  penod  (1561),  the  Spnish  court,  which 
had  hitherto  migrated  from  one  provincial  capital  to  an* 
other,  fixed  itself  permanently  at  Madrid,  a  eueunataneo 
Ikvoorablo  to  the  dnunatio  art,  as  it  eatabliahed  a  permanent 
tboatre.  Antbentfe  doeumentB  atteat,  diat  a  year  after  the 
death  of  Lope  de  Rucda,  there  were  play-houses  (.corraiu 
(h  comediat)  at  Madrid.  There  were  then,  in  the  capital 
as  well  as  in  tho  provinces,  veriDus  truops  of  acton,  distin- 
guished one  from  another  by  wmmitical  and  ludiooua 
names,  and  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  claaiiflod  \j  a 
Spanish  writer  of  that  day  under  awht  diiintent  q^ies. 
Shortly  after,  loan  de  Ifalara,  a  eeiebrated  piofiMsor  of 
humanitiet,  caused  a  versified  r^r.inn  f  his,  entitled 
'  Locusta.Vwbich  he  had  written  at  llrai  m  Laun,  to  be  acted 
at  Salamanca.  Then  came  an  actor  of  Toledo,  named  Na- 
varro, who,  Cervantes  tells  us,  convaried  the  managei^s 
clothes '-bag  into  the  more  important-looking  form  of  trunks 
and  portmanteaus ;  brought  forth  the  music  from  behind 
the  banging ;  took  the  false  beards  from  the  china  of  (hos« 
whoae  parts  did  not  require  them;  invented  machine ry. 
elouds,  thonto  and  lightning,  duels  and  battles.  Moral 
dcv«lopment.  too,  arcottipanied  this  material  progress:  the 
pieces  now  began  to  duplay  something  like  a  plot,  and  aamo 


of  die  animation  whidi  arises  fkou  eoaflicting  intcmsu 

and  passion?.  Tho  titles  of  a  few  of  those  may  afford  some 
notion  of  this  transitional,  or,  more  properly,  adolescent 
pcriixl  of  tho  Spanish  thc-alre:  there  were,  for  ingtance. 
'  Dido  and  /^neas,  or  the  Pious  Trojati.'  'The  Grmn«^  Prior 
of  Castile,'  '  Loyalty  against  one's  King.'  'The  Sun  at  Mid- 
night and  the  Stars  at  Noon,'  'The  Taking  of  S«viUe  by 
St  Ferdinand,*  and  '  The  Cortes  of  Death ;'  the  ooxtume  ef 
which  latter  piece  is  so  humocoualy  described  in  m  pawage 
of  the  second  part  of  Don  Quixote. 

Alwut  15S0  were  i^tahlished  at  Madrid  the  two  tlieafres 
de  lit  Cruz  ani  del  Principe,  which  are  still  existiug ;  and 
now  some  superior  minds  turned  their  efforts  to  dramatic 
composition,  which  had  hitherto  been  left  entirely  to  the 
managers  of  stroHing  companies.  Corvantea,  just  returned 
firom  bis  oventAd  Algerine  captivity*  was  one  of  the  earliest 
adventureta  in  this  cueer.  *  1  was  tfie  liiit,*  be  tetla  ns, 
'  thiit  exhibited  the  imaginings  and  hidden  thunghf-^ 
of  the  soul,  by  bringing  forward  moral  characters  on  the 
stage,  which  I  did  with  warm  and  general  applause 
from  the  public.  I  wrote  at  that  pcnod  some  twenty 
or  thirty  playik  which  were  all  acleid  unsoluted  by  cu- 
cumbers or  any  other  mattera  convenient  kx  pdting  with ; 
they  ran  their  coune  free  Iram  biHili&  abottling,  or  cla- 
mour.' Cervantes,  indeed,  ad\-anced  the  Spaniiui  drama 
must  importantly,  both  as  to  dramatic  invention  and  moral 
dignity.  His  '  Numancia,'  in  particular,  one  of  the  only 
two  of  these  bi»  eai  her  draiuaitc  productions  that  have  found 
their  way  to  the  press,  is  very  remarkable  in  the  dramatic 
history  of  Europe.  *  It  stands  altosothcr,'  observes  Schle-. 
gel,  'on  tho  elevation  of  the  truical  cothurnus ;  and,  fkom 
the  unconscious  and  unaought-wr  approximation  toaaliqiw 
grandeur  and  purity,  forms  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in 
the  history  of  modern  poi'try.  The  idea  of  destiny  prevails 
in  it  throughout  ;  the  ;»He^;orit4il  figures  which  enter  be- 
tween the  ads  supply,  though  in  another  way,  nearly  the 
place  of  the  chorus  in  the  Greek  tragedies ;  they  guide  our 
consideration  and  propitiate  our  feeling.  A  great  deed  of 
hcruie  determination  is  oompleted;  the  eittramiQr  of  aulTcr* 
ing  is  endtned  witii  constancy,  but  it  is  the  deed  and  svfler* 
ing  of  a  whole  nation,  whose  individual  momhers  nuu 
almost  be  said  to  appear  only  as  examples,  whiLe  the  Ronun 
heroes  seem  merely  tht-  inslruments  of  fate.  There  is  .i 
sort  of  S^rton  patao«  in  tlus  piece  ;  every  i>eparute  consi- 
deration IS  swallowed  up  in  the  feeling  for  country ;  and  by 
a  roterenoe  to  the  modern  warlike  fame  of  his  nation,  the 
poet  baa  contrived  to  connect  the  antient  history  with  the 
eveumstances  immediately  before  him.'  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  appears  that  the  mind  of  Cervantes  was  more  in- 
i  t  In  I  to  the  ejnc,  taking  the  word  in  its  more  extensive 
;  n^'iiuication  for  the  uarialivw  form  uf  composition  m  gene- 
j  ral ;  ami  that  the  Soft  and  unassumiui;  manner  in  which  he 
chititlv  dcUgbts  to  excite  the  feelings  is  not  the  best  suited 
to  the  rapKfoowpNBSiou  required  on  the  stage. 

Cervantes  wrote  at  liadtid;  and  at  tb»  same  time  Juan 
de  la  Ctteva  produced  seme  dramas  en  Uie  stage  of  Seville, 
reducing  to  four  the  number  of  jornadas,  or  acts,  which  bad 
hitherto  been  five  or  six.  The  day's  performance  then  ouu- 
sisted,  besides  the  i)rincipal  piece,  of  throe  entremeses,  or 
interludes,  placed  between  the  acts,  and  a  little  ballet  Va- 
lencia, too.  which  had  always,  in  arte  and  letters,  it«  rival 
school  to  that  of  Seville^  made  some  advanoes  in  the  dn- 
matie  eareer.  It  wasa  Valencian  poet,  Cristobal  deVinies. 
who  ftirthf  r  rc  rlucedthe  number  of  acts  from  four  to  three, 
which  laiiuf  Dumber  was  thenceforward  ailhered  to  by  all 
Spani^  WTiters.  '  UiiiH  ihtii,'  according  to  the  ludicrous 
conceit  of  Lope  de  Vega,  '  the  Spanish  drama  bad  gwte  on 
all  fouri,  like  a  child,  because  it  was  yet  in  its  infiincy.' 

The  scenic  pomp  of  the  Spanish  theatre  had  already  made 

Seat  progress.  Ine  same  wrilor,  lUja^  who  said  that  in 
e  davs  of  Lope  de  Rueda  an  autor  and  his  company 
mi^bt  have  deposited  their  bundle  of  propertie*  upon  a 
spider's  back,  relates,  that  in  the  tune  of  Cueva  rw\  Vu  ues, 
women  played  their  pans  in  dresses  of  silk  an<l  velvet,  with 
chains  of  gold  and  pearls;  that,  in  the  interludes,  ain  were 
eiceculed  by  three  or  four  voices ;  and  that  even  horses  vens 
mtroduced  in  the  warhke  plays  to  complete  the  illusion. 

It  is  weUworthy  of  remark  thist  alioai^,in  tho  sixteen  tb  cen- 
tury wefnd,  in  Spain  the  contest  fhlly  and  wamly  engaged 
between  the  claims  of  the  dramatic  writen  to  an  al^luto  in- 
dependence of  the  classic  rules,  and  the  critics  demanding 
a  rigid  adherence  to  the  precepts  of  Aristotle  1  .'uis,  while 
the  thetorif'ian  Pinciano  was  sealously  colouring  the  tbea- 
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trical  writers  to  rei^pcct  the  unities,  for  which  tb^  »bowed 
HtUe  regard,  one  of  them.  Juan  de  la  Cueva,  openly  under- 
took, in  nis  *  Exemiiiitr  PoetioQ,*  t^tefeuce  of  tlie  dramatie 
liberttea.  He  eldmed  them  as  %e  affkprini^  of  that  «ue- 

''Cssion  of  ages  which  had  nboli  H  •!  nr.tir;i-«  Uws, — as 
more  tkvourable  to  the  boldest  lligbis  ul  imngination, — and, 
in  fine,  o-s  b<:tter  adapted  to  please  the  public.  But,  while 
delivering  this  judicious  opinion,  he  lays  down  such  maxims 
fbr  the  regulation  of  this  dramatic  freedom  as  good  sense 
ud  Rood  taste  muat  cvar  dictate,  though  his  eouiitiyiMiif 
in  tbMr  fiery  impatieiiee  of  any  such  reitcieddm  lum  not 
■oatd  them  isuiiieient  attention. 

This  vmcontrollablu  fer%"our  of  imagination  was  however 
but  a  necessary  result  of  the  very  peculiar  c-in  umstunces 
which  for  a  long  course  of  ages  had  operated  to  form  and 
to  confirm  the  Spanish  national  character.  '  The  Spaniards,' 
to  use  the  words  of  Schlegel,  '  act  a  glorious  part  in  the 
history  of  the  middle  ages,  a  part  too  much  foq;otten  by  the 
•avioua  ingntitiide  of  rotxlern  times.  They  wen  then  the 
Ibrlora  outpost  of  Euroi)e ;  they  lay  on  their  Pyren^n 
peninsula  as  in  a  caiup,  exp<.»sed  to  the  incessuiit  irruptions 
of  the  Arabians,  and  always  ready  for  renewed  conflicts 
without  foreign  aid.  The  re-establishnR'nt  of  their  Chris- 
tian kiogdom,  for  centuries  from  the  time  when  the  de- 
modantiof  tiwGodu  who  had  been  driven  back  into  tno 
nortbom  numiUHDi  raabed  fi»th  anin  fkom  tbow  placea  of 
down  to  ttao  eouiplste  oxpultMn  of  the  Moors  ftora 
Spain,  wa.s  one  sinjjle  and  long-c  ait.nu  i!  adventure  ;  nay, 
the  pre«enation  of  Christianity*  lu  tlj^L  land  against  such  a 
preponderatini^  power  si-cmcd  even  to  be  tne  wondrous 
work  of  luore  than  mortal  ^idan(  c.  Ever  accustuuiud  to 
flpht  at  one  and  the  same  tune  for  his  liberty  and  his  reli- 
gion, the  Spaniard  clung  lo  th*  latter  witti  a  fiery  x«al.  as 
to  an  aoqoisition  deailjr  pwdbaadl  by  ttao  noblwt  bloocl. 
Eveiy  consolation  of  divine  worship  was  a  reword  of  heroic 
exertion ;  every  church  might  bo  considered  by  him  as  a 
trophy  of  his  ancestors.'  In  later  times,  "the  Spaniard 
never  presumed  to  (ixaraiue  into  tlie  conduct  of  bis  spiritual 
•m  i  worldly  superiors,  but  carried  on  their  wars  of  aggres- 
.«ion  and  ambition  vith  the  same  fidelity  and  bravery  which 
be  had  fonDOrijr  iBqAayed  in  his  own  want  of  defence.  Per- 
«Mial  ftme  and  a  anppoaod  aaal  for  nligion  Uinded  bim  aa 
to  die  jnstiee  of  Mi  eauie.  Unexampwil  enterprUea  wet« 
4Uece';><' ill  •  i  xecuted  :  a  nowly  discovered  world  beyond  the 
i:  hid  been  subjutraled  oy  a  handful  of  bald  adven- 
turers; individual  instances  of  cruelty  and  rapine  had 
stained  tlie  splendour  of  the  most  determineil  heroi!:ira,  but 
tbe  ma-ss  of  the  nation  remained  unatVccied  by  this  dege- 
neiaey.  The  spirit  of  chivalry  aowhece  survived  its  politi- 
eal  exialenoe  lo  lon^  as  in  Snain:  lonf  after  tbe  ioteroal 
orosperity  of  the  nation,  togetiier  uiih  its  foreign  influence, 
had  experienced  a  doep  decline  in  consc<|uence  of  the  ruin- 
'lu,  erriirs  of  Philip  11..  that  sjiint  (jropagated  itself  down 
:<>  the  Hourishing  period  of  their  literature,  and  imprinted 
irs  stamp  upon  it  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  mistaken. 
The  &ncy  of  the  Spaniards  wa.s  bold,  like  their  active 
powers ;  no  mental  adventure  seemed  too  dangerous  for  it. 
Tbe  praditoetion  of  tbe  people  for*  tbe  extravagantiy  whi- 
derfld  bad  ahready  been  thown  fn  the  chivalry  ranianoea. 
Tlu-v  wished  to  see  the  wonderful  once  more  on  the  stage ; 
and  when  their  poeta,  standing;  on  a  liiirh  eminence  of  cul 
tivation  in  art  and  social  life,  i,'ave  it  the  requisite  form, 
breathed  into  it  a  musical  soul,  and  purified  it  from  cor- 
poreal grosiinesfi  to  colour  and  fragrance,  there  arises  from 
tbeeontiaat  between  tbe  sulgect  and  the  form  an  irteaiatible 
Ibseination.  Their  speetalon  ima^'inod  they  peteewed  a 
refulire:ic<>  if  the  world-conii  icniiL;  L':rf!atness  of  their  na- 
tion, Uieu  half  lost,  when  ail  ihu  Ij  irmony  of  the  most 
varied  metre,  all  the  <  [.  ;:ance  of  ffiui  it  il  U  i-^i  m,  all  that 
splendour  of  imagery  and  oompariion  which  their  language 
alone  could  afford,  were  fOWM  oat  into  inventiona  always 
new.  and  almoat  alwaja  pre  eminently  ingMHOin,  The 
treaanrea  of  tbe  moat  tbitant  timaa  were  proouved  in  fancy, 
'as  in  reality,  for  the  gratification  of  the  mother  country ; 
and  we  may  say  that  in  the  dominions  of  this  poetry,  as  in 
those  of  Charles  V.,  the  sun  nev:.  :  < 

Such  was  the  public  mind  upon  which  Lope  do  Yoga 
now  aro?e  to  oxercise  his  marvellous  fertility  of  dramatic 
iuvoiitifon  and  facility  of  metrical  oompositiun.  He  had 
the  first  great  requisite  for  anoeeas  in  this  career,  a  most 
thanmgb  bnoiriedga  of  tbe  HeiM  and  peasions  of  the  people 
tewMuliavwlt;  batthatludMr  ud  noUar  merit. an 
tflpfvlid  viiw  of  hia  wk  and  deep  dafotiaii  to  it  Af  iia  ovni 


sake,  be  never  evinced.  Suoc^,  in  the  more  vulgar  aoeep* 
tatiw  af  the  term,  was  not  only  his  first  object,  as  with 
OTBfy  popular  dramatist  it  ought  to  be— it  seems  to  have 
been  bis  only  eara^and  that  •tioeeis  bo  attained  even  to 
an  unparalleled  degree;  affording,  perhaps,  the  mo^t  con- 
spicuous insliuiaj  uj)oii  record  of  the  sacrifiee  of  Ingli  and 
permanent  literary  reputation  for  unbounded  living'  popu- 
laiity.  We  do  not,  »iidee<i,  ivs  so  many  writers  have  done, 
make  it  any  subject  of  reproach  to  him  that,  as  he  himseU 
tuUs  us  in  hia  '  New  Art  of  Plaj-aniting'  ('  Arte  Nuevo  dc 
haeer  Oomedias'),  whenever  he  was  going  to  write  a  play 
he  used  to  shut  the  door  upon  Terence  and  Plautus,  that 
they  might  not  cry  to  heaven  agaitist  him ;  but  in  the 
ir.teresls  of  art  it  is  impossible  to  admit  the  excuse  which, 
lii  th«i  aaui&  treatise,  he  broadly  offera  for  his  extrava- 
gancies, luimely.  *  I  write  pieces  for  the  public ;  and  as  the 
public  pity,  it  is  but  right  that,  to  please  tbom.  I  shouhl 
talk  to  them  tlie  language  of  fiMts.*  After  reading  such 
an  admission  as  this  from  his  own  pen,  we  need  not  wr  i r 
at  finding  in  the  large  portion  that  remaiiu  to  us  oi  ins 
countless  dramatic  productions,  that  his  exhaustless  inven- 
tion of  incident,  hi-,  varied  &kill  in  delineating  characters 
and  exhibiting  the  play  of  the  passion^,  with  all  the  spirit 
and  subtlety  of  his  dialogue— tbiat  all  these  briUiantq^alitiea 
have,  as  it  were,  neariy  stilled  one  aaotbar  by  their  own 
unnrttned  Iwuuianee^ 

Keilber  in  bis  own  eountry,  however,  nor  in  Europe, 
had  Lope  any  model  to  guide  him  or  rival  to  excite  ills 
emulation.  Italy  had  not  yet  u^ot  farther  than  the  Mandra- 
sola,  nor  France  beyond  her  first  uncouth  mutations  of  the 
antieiUs;  Germany  had  not  yet  emerged  from  the  n^§- 
teriet ;  and  England,  except  polilioallp,  WW  a  term  ilMof- 
nita  tonhe  Spanish  writers. 

Il"  1621.  twelve  vaars  before  the  death  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
happened  that  of  the  gloomily  devout  Philip  III.,  v  Im  ,  as 
succeeded  by  a  young  prince  addicted  to  pleasure  and  px*- 
sioiuitely  fond  of  the  theatre.  Philip  IV.  liked  the  conver- 
sation uf  literary  men,  lereived  them  at  his  court,  and 
amused  luin.-ielf  witii  enact m;^  along  with  them  that  sort 
of  improvisatory  pieces  which  were  then  wmuflhin  voguo 
in  Italy.  He  is  even  the  reputed  author  of  aone  dianaii^ 
works  which  ware  brought  out  undar  an  anonymoua  desig- 
nation ;  and  aacfa  was  his  preposseuion  in  favottr  of  the 
national  drama  that  h.  -.v mlii  n  ;  all  i-vthe  introduction  of 
the  Italian  opera,  then  m  j^enerul  iavour  at  the  continental 
courts.  These  circumstances  added  force  to  liie  impulse 
already  given  by  Lope  dc  Vega,  and  intnxlucod  the  most 
brilliant  period  of  the  Spanish  drama.  During  Lope's  life- 
time, a  multitude  of  writers  endeavoured  to  tread  in  his 
steps — as  the  Drs.  Ramon  and  Mira  de  Meseua,  Hha-  lieen- 
tiales  Mexia  and  Miguel  Sanchez,  the  canon  TiUTai>a,  Don 
Guillen  de  Castro,  Aguilar,  Luii.  Velez  de  Guevara,  An- 
tonio de  Galarza,  Gas[)ar  de  Avila,  Daniian  Salu.strio  de, 
Poyo,  and  a  iTcat  many  others;— but  all  were  merely  his 
imitators,  and  fell  far  below  him ;  it  Was  not  until  near  the 
close  of  his  dramatic  reign  that  the  rival  appeared  who  was 
destined  to  dethrone  him. 

This  waa  Caldenm  de  la  Basea,  who,  with  no  less  inU- 
mate  a  knowledge  of  bis  public  than  Lope  hiiueeli;  had  all 
that  higli  devotion  to  his  art  which  was  wantiii:;  to  the 
latter.  As  the  compositions  of  litis  grout  wrilei  occupy 
the  summit  of  the  truly  national  drama  uf  Spain— as  they 
fully  equal  those  of  Lope  in  variety  and  more  nearly  ap- 
proach tbem  in  ntmiber  tbaii  those  of  any  other  of  bai 
countrymen— and  as,  eonaequontfy.  they  afbcd  u»  the  oast 
perfect  specimens  of  each  of  ibe  ■oveffaf  aperiea  of  dramatie 
productions  which  ar>)  peculiarly  Spanish — there  is  no  way 
in  which  we  can  convey  so  clear  an  idea  of  tiie  forms  an^ 
spirit  of  the  Spanish  stage  in  ii-^  highest  niaiuriiy  as  by 
eharacterizing  briefly  but  dist  nctly  the  several  classes  of 
Calderon's  dramatic  pksces.  Tht  pnadpal  classification  of 
their  plays  on  piAAiie  subjects  reco^'^vjed  by  the  Spuikrda 
themselves  was  that  whioh  distinguished  mmmluukeroietu, 
eomtdiot  da  eaaa  p  etpada,  and  comtdiia  de  f^'urnn.  Tiie 
first  of  these  classes,  the  heroic  plays,  occupied  much  the 
same  place  in  dramatic  literature  as  the  tales  of  chivalrv 
did  in  narrative  fiction:  driven  from  prose  com|>osition  by 
the  Don  Quixote,  they  seem  to  liave  taken  refuge  on  the  ' 
stage,  where  they  wore  long  weh  oined  by  the  public.  Tbo 
second  class,  name<l,  from  the  costume  of  the  tunc  tn  which 
they  wace  aeted,  piMS  of  the  cloak  and  awmrd,  exhibiu;<l  tite 
Spanish  mannan  or  the  day ;  but  owing  to  the  strung  tiuc 
tuM  of  nNBaaoa  wbirb  thoaa  maimeta  atill  reduoa^  the 
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were  capable  of  being  representod  uituer  on  itleal  as)icct. 

•  This.'  Schlegel  remarks,  *  could  not  have  been  possible 
hid  (^Ud«Mn  iatroduoed  ua  into  Uw  intntior  of  dHomestic 
lilK  when  want  and  balrit  gMMiallj  reduce  M  things  to 
even-  day  narrowness.  These  pieces  end,  like  the  comedies 
of  tl)u  aiitients,  with  marriages;  but  how  different  what 
precedes!  .  .  .  Calderon  represents  to  us  his  jirinrijwl 
characters  uf  both  sexes  in  the  firat  ebullitions  of  youih,  it 
u  true  ;  but  the  aim  after  which  tliey  strive,  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  whicii  oterything  else  kicks  the  beam,  is 
never  conlbunded  in  thrir  minds  with  anjr  other  good. 
Honour,  love,  and  jedDttqr  are  unifonnly  tlieiBoUvas;  the 
plot  arises  out  of  their  darinz  but  noble  eotlidon.  and  is 
not  purjiosely  irjstiKUto*!  by  kniivisli  (Iweption.  .  .  .  The 
feeling  for  honour  is  equally  powerful  m  the  female  cha- 
ruoters ;  it  rulo-.  ov»'r  low.  whidi  is  allovvi'ii  a  place  bcsiile 
it,  but  not  above  it.  The  honour  of  the  women,  according 
to  die  manner  of  thinking  e.\bibitcd  in  the  dramas  of  Cal- 
deion,  cooaiito  in  loving  only  one  man  wf  unspotted  honour, 
and  loving  bnnwitll  perfec  t  puncy.  Love  reqniroa  invio- 
lable sccrcsy  til!  a  lawful  union  permits  it  to  be  public  ly  i 
declared.  This  secresy  aefures  it  from  the  poisonous  intt  r- 
mixture  of  vainly,  which  would  boast  of  pretensions  or  t  on- 
ceded  favouni ;  it  f^ivm  it  the  appearance  of  a  vow,  whtcli, 
from  its  mystery,  is  the  more  sacredly  ob8cr>-ed.  In  this 
morality,  it  is  true,  cunning  and  dissimulation  are  allowed 
'or  the  sake  of  love,  and  so  far  honour  may  be  laid  to  be 
itafrineed  on;  but  Ibe  most  ddioata  rennia  are  neverthe- 
lesa  observed  in  the  coUiaion  iridi  other  duties— as,  for 
e\:iinple,  with  tbo^e  of  firiendahip.  The  ]iowcr  of  jeciluusy, 
always  alive,  and  often  breaking  out  in  a  dreadful  manner 
-  not,  like  that  of  eastern  countries,  a  jealousy  of  posses- 
sion, but  of  the  slightest  emotions  of  the  heart  and  its  least 
pana|rtUde  demanatrations,  serves  to  ennoble  love,  as  this 
noUai^  whanefer  it  is  not  altogedMr  exdusivoj  stnks  be- 
neath ilaelf.  Tbe  perplexity  to  wliieb  the  eoOision  of  tdl 
the-io  mental  motives  f;ives  rise  frequently  ends  in  nothing, 
aiul  then  the  calastaiphe  is  truly  comic  :  bonu'times,  how- 
ever, it  takc3  a  tn^fic  turn ;  and  then  honour  becomes  a 
hostile  destiny  for  Itim  who  cannot  satiitfy  it  without  either 
annihilating  his  own  happiness,  or  crvcn  becoming  a  criminal." 
Theaa  pieoea  have  commonly  no  other  burlesque  part 
than  that  of  a  meny  servant,  railed  by  tbe  Spanish  writers 
tbe  gracioao,  who  chiefly  serves  te  pandy  the  ideal 
motives  from  which  his  master  acts,  wbieb  Be  is  often  made 
to  do  in  tbe  most  elegant  and  witty  manner.  Tie  is  seldom 
used  as  ai»  efficient  iitstruinent  in  coraplicatin;,'  the  iinri^uc, 
in  which  wc  seem  to  adinin-  the  iiij;ciiu!ty  of  accident 
rather  than  of  contrivance.  Tbe  comedtax  tie  figun>ti,  or 
plajs  of  character,  are  distinguished  from  the  class  last  de- 
aenbe^  chiefly  by  this— that  tbe  interest  of  tbe  action,  in- 
ftead  OT  being' distiflnited  ever  tbepersoBagesof  a  double  or 
triple  intrigue,  is  centred  in  some  one  individual,  in 
wliom  some  particular  rice  or  absurdity  is  broadly  jicr- 
sonifled. 

Some  of  Caldcron  s  plays,  historical  or  mythological,  can- 
not strictly  be  ranked  in  any  of  the  three  foregoing  species. 
Ibe  eerlier  periods  of  Spanisb  instory  he  has  often  seised 
with  the  ntmost  truth;  bot  be  seems  to  have  bad  too  vebe- 
mmit  a  predilection  for  his  own  clime  and  nation  to  enter 
easily  into  the  peculiarities  of  another.  Classical  antiquity, 
as  well  as  tli  '  i  i  .rth  of  Eurojie.  were  altogether  foreif^n  to 
hi«  concept it>ii ,  and  thus,  as  Scldegel  oWer^os,  the  Greek 
myiholoify  usually  became  in  his  hands  a  delightful  tale, 
and  the  Roman  bistory  a  nuyestic  hyperbole.  '  Another 
elaaaof  bis  pieces  are  entitled  by  Cal'deron  laraaAT  festal 
dmmsa  (jMaty.  These  were  dasigiied  for  representation 
at  eoort  on  solemn  occasions  •  allbougb  they  require  the 
theatrical  jwmp  of  frequent  change  of  decoration  and  visi- 
ble wonders,  and  though  music  is  often  intrcxluced  into 
them,  yet  we  may  f  all  i  li' m  jfx'/fm/  operas,  that  is,  dramas 
which,  by  the  mere  splendour  of  poetry,  achieve  what  in 
the  aetnal  opera  can  be  attained  onlv  by  the  machinery,  the 
music,  and  tim  danehw.  Here  toe  poet  givas  himself 
wfaoUv  up  to  tbe  boldest  lights  of  bis  limey,  and  hb  ere»- 
lioBa  bardly  touch  the  earth.' 

Bat  it  is  in  the  class  of  ctuiot  tacramentalet,  or  religious 
dramas  of  which  we  mu?t  now  speak,  that  the  genius  and 
spirit  ot  Calderon  are  most  richly  oiid  fully  devMopcd.  As 
luo  religious  ceremonies  of  Paganism  had  given  birth  to  the 
Grecian  th«ialre,  so  did  those  of  Christianity  give  birth  to 

*  he  modem.  The  original  principle  of  the  dramatic  spctv 
tarles,  tnnodueed  ecsanetianedby  tbeaoisisb  eeolssiastin^ 


WHS  that  of  exhibiting  before  tbe  eves  of  the  faithful,  on 
each  of  the  great  festivals  of  the  church  and  commemoration 
days  of  tbe  saints,  a  livtmr  representatioB  of  tbe  passage  of 
tbe  NevTeMament  or  offbgendary  bjatmy  to  vbxb  tb«  oe- 

lebration  in  question  referred.  These  performances,  wbidi, 
in  all  the  rest  of  Europe  went  by  the  name  of  mysteries,  were, 
in  Spain,  called  from  the  begitming  ilivtnf  playf  (eomediat 
divinat)  «md  tacramentai  actt  {mdos  sitcrairwrdale*).  They 
were  performed  with  great  pomp,  not  only  in  the  public 
squares  and  in  processions,  but  also  at  the  great  theatres  of 
the  capital.  This  species  of  dramas,  being  performed  on  the 
most  solemn  ftatinla»  under  the  palNBaip  b«tb  of  the 
ccclesiasticRl  and  tbe  eivtl  anthoritM,  and  in  fbe  prasenee 
of  the  whole  jx-opb-,  were  more  profitable  as  well  as  more 
glonous  to  their  authors  than  any  other  kind,  l^^ipede  Ve:n» 
wrote  some  hundreds  of  thes-c  pieces  ;  but  Calderun,  in  tins 
department  as  in  others,  so  far  excelled  both  his  predeces- 
sors and  bb  oontemponries,  that  letters  patent  weregrante<l 
to  him  eonftmng  tbe  exclusive  privilege  of  f\imi»bing  the 
auto*  for  tihe  me  of  the  capital ;  a  monopoly  wbieb  be  en- 
joyed for  thirty-seven  years.  '  His  mind,  to  borrow  the 
eloquent  chanicteri/.alion  of  his  able  (k-rinan  translator, 
'  is  must  distinctly  expressed  in  liis  treatment  of  religious 
subjects.  Ue  paints  love  with  gtueral  features  merely  :  he 
speaks  its  technical  poetical  language.  But  religion  is  his 
peculiar  love,  the  beatt  of  his  heart.  For  religion  alone  be 
excites  tbe  moat  overpowering  emotiona,  which  penettate 
into  the  innocent  rceesaes  of  tbe  souL  It  would  tatbar 
pear  that  he  did  not  wisb  to  enter  wStb  tbe  same  ftrrour 
into  worldly  events.  However  turbid  they  may  be  in  them- 
selves, yet,  from  the  reliyioHS  medium  through  which  he 
views  them,  they  appear  to  him  perfectly  brif;ht.  This  f.jT- 
luiiatc  man  escaped  from  the  wild  labynnth  of  doubt  into 
the  citadel  of  belief,  from  whence  he  viewed  and  portraye<l 
the  storms  of  tbe  world  with  undisturbed  truMiailUtv  ol 
eoni ;  bmnan  lilb  was  to  bbn  no  longer  a  dark  ridue.  Bveii 
his  tears  reflect  the  image  of  heaven,  like  dew-drops  on  n 
flower  in  the  suu.  His  poetry,  whatever  its  object  may  ap- 
parcatly  be,  is  an  incessant  hyran  of  joy  on  the  majesty  of 
the  creation:  he  celebrates  the  productions  of  nature  and 
human  art  with  an  astonishment  always  joyful  and  always 
new,  as  if  be  saw  tlwm  for  tbe  first  time  in  an  unworn  festal 
splendoor.  It  is  tbe  tot  awakingof  Adam,  combined  with 
an  eloquence  and  skill  ef  expiassioa,  and  a  thoi«i«gh  ae> 
quaintance  with  tbe  most  myslerioos  relations  of  natwe, 
such  as  high  mental  cultivation  and  mature  contemplation 
can  alone  give.  When  he  compares  objects  tl-.e  most  re- 
mote, the  greatest  and  the  smallest,  stars  and  tluwers,  tlie 
sense  of  all  his  metaphors  is  the  mutual  attraction  ol'<'reate<l 
things  to  one  another  on  account  of  their  common  origin  ; 
and,  ^prin,  this  delightftil  harmony  and  unite  of  tbe  world 
tt  with  him  Knt  a  rMblgenee  of  the  eternal  bve  wbfeh  era« 
braces  the  uni\  erse.' 

Wc  have  felt  it  the  more  necessary  to  endeavour  to  con- 
vey Some  just  idea  of  tbe  real  spirit  and  execution  of  the<e 
drama.**,  because  in  recent  times,  in  England  especiallv,  they 
liave,  through  ignorance  of  the  wwks  thtiuselves,  ana  of  the 
national  spirit  and  circumstances  out  of  which  they  arose, 
bean  eoimnnded,  tmder  the  designation  of  Droouetions 
evincing  much  more  real  than  taste,  with  the  ruae  and  bar- 
barous compositions  which  the  remains  of  the  dramatic 
my.steries  of  the  other  European  nations  almost  e\clusi\  cly 
present  to  us.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  perfect  spiritual 
plays  of  the  old  Spanish  theatre  will  remain,  through  all 
changes  of  manners  and  opinions,  highly  valuable  and  inte- 
resting, as  showing  us  how  some  «}f  toe  mUmI  eflbrta  of 
modem  dramatic  art  were  davotod  in  one  oountiy,  aa  tbeaa 
of  idl  tbe  other  arts  Inve  ao  genanHy  been,  to  tiie  aerrioeof 
the  Christ:  in  faith. 

It  is  reiuurkable,  that  during  this  most  brilliant  periwl  of 
the  Spanish  stage,  the  council  of  Ca.stile  ventured  to  pro- 
pi>se,  as  a  condition  of  the  re-opcning  of  the  thcati  es  which, 
on  account  of  court  mournings,  had  remained  shut  ftem , 
1644  to  1649,  that  tbe  plays  to  be  perftrmed  should  be  con-  ' 
Ibied  to  snljects  of  good  enmple  taken  tnm  edifying  liven 
and  deaths,  without  any  mixttno  of  love;  that  conseqia^tlf, 
nearly  all  those  which  had  theretofore  been  acted  should 
be  prohibited,  especially  the  works  of  Lope  dc  Vega,  «  hirh 
hod  been  so  prejudicial  to  {^ood  morals.  But  funuiiau4y. 
the  taste  of  ine  monarch,  m  accordance  with  that  of  tbe 
public  made  him  reject  the  proposal  of  his  austere  advisen 

In  the  course  of  Calderon's  protracted  career  arose  Morcta^ 
what  with  leas  «f  tba  national  tra  «f  inMimi  and  ikhiam 
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of  fiuicgf.  dittingaiahed  hinwlf  ohksfly  by  giving  »  mora 
perfect  dwwlopmcnt  to  the  *  qwneiw*  de  Afpiroa^  or  plavs 
of  cbaraeter.  Such,  for  iostuiae^  are hiepieoea  * £1  liiikdo 
Don  Diego,*  vhich  might  be  called  *TheC«xcomb,*and  *£1 

Marques  de  Cigarral,'  a  Don  Quixote  of  u  coitiuii  sort, 
gone  mad  over  the  eternal  rppt'rui-al  of  his  fainilv  papnrs 
and  reckoning  up  of  his  quarters  of  nubility.  In  this  Hne 
Moreto  may  he  ro(.'urdcd  as  one  of  the  models  of  Moliere, 
HHODgrt  « iiuMi  |Jieccs,  indeed,  tbeve  IS  one  Weak  imitation 
of  ]ua.  At  the  tame  penod  lived  snolher  dramatic  poet 
vhaee  linngfeiiwirae  not  equal  to  bis  pesditunous  celebrity, 
yet  who,  by  soma  extraordn  :ir\  i  haiice,  has  rcruainctl  so 
unknown  to  other  nations  tuai  iac  most  eminent  critics — 
Siptiorelli,  Schlegel,  Sismnndi— have  not  su  much  as  luen- 
tiaood  bim :  this  waa  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Merc|-,  Fiay 
GafaholTellel,  vho^  onder  tbe  assumed  name  ef  Turso  de 
Molina,  gaiw  to  tlie  stage  » |mt  number  of  pieces,  which 
were  aflmnrds  oolleeted  and  pnUished  by  his  nephew. 
Less  ini^'cnious  than  Calderon,  and  less  delicate  than  Moreto, 
hf  does,  however,  excel  every  jioet  of  his  country  in  a  cer- 
tain mischievous  (^icty.  He  pays  lit  lie  regard  either  to 
Vule  or  probabiUty,  cann^only  to  find  room  for  the«tllie«of 
a  laughing  ami  caustic  wit,  a  freedom  of  langiiage  which  he 
carries  ev«n  toliceatiousnees,  and  a  boldness  ot  thought  which 
respeete  neither  the  povers  of  earth  nor  thu&e  ui  beuvuiu 
He  spares  nothing,  but  attaeka  whatever  either  ofiends  or 
diverts  him.  There  is  but  one  writer  to  whoa  be  can  justly 
be  compared,  and  to  whom  he  bears  a  very  striking  reaem- 
Mance,  namely,  the  more  recent  French  dramatist  Beaumar- 
'  liaii  And  as  tlic  latter  writer  was  the  original  parent  of 
Figaro,  so  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  Fray  Gabnel  was  the 
fimt  who  brought  upon  tbe  stage  the  famous  storv  of  Dun 
Juan  and  tbe  Statoej*  availing  htOMelf  of  the  legend  in- 
rented  by  the  Praoctsean  AonCs  of  Seville  loeeeount  for 
tho  disappearance  of  the  real  '  Don  Juan  do  Tenorio,' 
whom,  in  order  to  put  a  quiet  end  to  bu  nutorious  excesses 
and  impieties  the  Mljr  biethfen  had  drawn  into  an  amhoah 
and  slain. 

The  brilliant  period  of  the  Spanish  th^tie  is  comprised 
in  the  ftcst  half  of  the  seventeenth  csntunr.  Tbe  taste  of 
the  monudi.  the  court,  and  the  oatioa,  had  thrown  a  niiil- 

Titudc  of  literary  men  into  that  career,  then  tbe  moat 
honoured  and  the  most  lucrative.  Thus,  besides  the  emi- 
nent masters  already  mentione<l,  there  were  a  host  of  dra- 
matists of  the  iecoitd  orUur,  at  the  h«ad  of  whom  must  bo 
ranked  Francisco  de  Rojsks,  who  had  all  the  qualifications 
of  Moreto,  but  exceeded  him  in  his  defects.  Then  follow 
Guillen  de  CastrOk  Ruis  de  AhurcontlA  Hoz,  Diamante, 
Mendoxa,  Belmonte,  the  hrethen  FttueNBs  (who  wrote 
ronjointly.  like  tbe  French  vavdeviuists  of  the  present 
da\  I,  Caurir,  Er.i  iso,  Salazar,  and  Bances  Candamo,  each 
of  whom,  though  cstahlisbing  no  school,  produced  at  least 
wme  important  composition. 

The  disasters  that  befel  the  Spanish  monarchy  in  tbe 
latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.,  together  with  a  suc- 
cession of  eourt  mournings  which  dosed  the  theatres  for  a 
eonsiderable  time,  gave  the  first  blow  to  the  dramatie  art 
in  Spain.  Tn  1G63,  the  death  of  that  prince,  who  bad  been 
its  most  zealous  protector,  gave  tliu  sii^iial  for  iu  rapid  and 
thiirou;,'h  declme.  His  successor,  the  iml  rcili'  Charles  II., 
«a»  yet  m  his  infancy;  and  the  queen-regent  signalized  the 
coraraencoraent  of  her  administration  by  a  decree,  dictated 
no  doubt  by  tier  spiritual  diteetor  the  jeeuit  Nitard,  and 
eertainly  unique  in  dramatic  history:  she  commanded 
'  that  all  plays  do  cease  until  tbe  kinKmy  son  shall  be  old 
cnuugh  to  h«  entertained  by  them.'  Although  this  strange 
order  could  not  be  nci)riiu-.ly  executed,  yet  it  is  planj  ho^ 
great  an  effect  it  must  have  produced  at  a  time  when  litera- 
ture could  only  thrive  under  the  patronsiKO  of  the  ^reat, 
and  when  tbe  theatre  could  mauitam  itself  against  the 
reiterated  attacks  of  the  council  of  Castile  only  hy  the 
special  proleetiaii  of  the  aonareh.  But  of  the  effect  in 
question  wo  find  the  most  strikini;  evldeooe  in  eentrastinc 
two  reroark.ihle  facts.  A  raemor  nl  ni^  irc^ised  to  Philip  IV. 
iu  !6.1'2  hy  the  comedian  Cristov.il  Santiago  Orliz  shows 
u>  that  there  were  then  in  Spain  upwards  of  forty  oom- 
pani^  of  comedians  (although  tlie  council  would  license  no 
more  than  six) ;  that  these  companies  eomprised  about  a 
tlwwmnd  indisiduala ;  and  th«i  so  imny  pUjrbouses  had 
been  erected  that  theie  were  fewcttiea,  orevmi  oonside- 
rahlc  towns  that  had  not  at  1cn<it one actunlly  engaged.  And 
ret,  in  167%  at  the  marriage  of  Charles  U-  with  a  niece  of 

-  xiir^whinte  ^  - 


played,  no  more  than  three  companies  could  he  | 

to  perform  at  court. 

At  this  period  of  decay  and  neglect  one  writer  alone 
endeavoured  to  support  the  tottenug  stage:  Solis,  the 
eloquer.i  historian  rjf  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  likewise 
devot(>d  to  the  scrv>.-e  of  the  theatre  his  bnUiant  imagina- 
tion, pohsiitxl  w  it,  and  glowing  style.  He  has  left  us  several 


phi)  s  ^veU  worthy  of  the  dramatic  period  which  he  survived, 
om  of  which  especially,  entitled  *LoiTe  i  ' 
al  Vta),  has  peouliar  exoelleiieB. 


iilaMede*(BlAmor 


With  Solis  may  be  said  to  have  eipired  the  Spanish 

theatre  properly  so  nil  M  The  elevation  of  Philip  V.  Hi 
the  throne  of  Spain  liuving  given  prevalence  to  the  French 
taste,  and  introiiuced,  at  court  at  loast,  the  habits  and  loun- 
ner6  of  the  court  o{  Louis  XIV„  the  Spaniards,  after  having 
been,  as  wo  shall  shortly  show,  the  dramatic  precursors  and 
teaoheta  of  the  Frencdi.  were  eontent  to  beooroe  their 
humble  tiensletow  end  eopyista.  In  the  course  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  is  true,  some  attempts  to  re-crcct  a 
national  drama  were  made  successively  hy  Zainora,  Luzan, 
Canisare!^,  and  Jovcllano<i;  but  these  hnnourahle  endea- 
vours had  but  a  transitory  success ;  and  to  arrive  at  a  work 
of  original!^— after,  however,  noticing  as  such  the  sainetet 
(small  satirical  pieoes)  of  Ramon  de  la  Cms— we  most 
come  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century* 
to  Moratin,  the  witty  and  elegant  author  of  '  The  Coffee- 
house,' '  The  Baron,*  'The  UUden's  Yes,'  &c.,  and  next, 
to  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  who  wrote '  The  Mother  at  the  Ball 
and  the  D.iuxhter  at  Hume.' 

The  description  which  we  have  already  ^ven  of  the 
several  kinds  of  dramatic  composition  in  the  days  of  Cal- 
deron may  sufficiently  show  that  in  the  old  Spanish  drama 
the  etasaie  tnge^,  even  kes  than  the  classie  comedy,  could 
findahnwd  and  eCsetive  place.  Yet,  misled,  it  should 
seem,  in  a  threat  degreo  hy  the  word  comedia,  which  in 
Spanish  Los  always  had  as  comprehensive  a  signification 
as  the  English  term  pAqr,  many  of  the  most  eminent  con- 
tinental critiest  especially  among  the  Frttnch,  have  alleged 
a  total  abeenee  of  oragedy  in  the  Spanish  theatie,  and  spoken 
of  it  as  a  "■g"'**  and  nnaooountable  phenomenon.  So 
obstinately  have  eneh  critics  been  prepossessed  by  the  dot- 
sicat  distinctions  in  which  they  have  been  trained  up,  that 
they  can  t^ravely  maketliis  astounding  assertion,  even  while 
admitting  that  '  the  tragic  element  predominates  ::i  a  l^h  -tt 
number  ofihe  most  celebrated  piecea  of  tlto  Spanisti  stui;e. 
and  that  the  most  popular  subjects  appear  in  general,  to 
.  use  the  antique  phrase,  more  appropriate  to  the  buskin  of 
Melpomene  than  to  tbe  •oekef  Ilulia.'  This  very  predo- 
minanee  of  either  ekmsnt,  as  we  have  ahowa  in  the  opening 
of  this  ertiele,  is  the  only  ground  fbr  dwtmction  between 

tra[:r_'^1^  an:!  roTiv-lv  tlsat  exists  in  the  essence  of  human 
t}ni\;ri.'  and  ui  di-uiu.iUi;  art,  or  even  that  admits  of  any  prc- 
'  definition.  According  to  this  more  rational  mode  of 
class illcaiiou,  the  old  Spanish  theatre,  by  the  very  admis- 
sion of  the  critics  in  question,  is  abundantly  rich  in  tra- 
ga^.  We  mustnotiee  vaiy  laMa  the  £bw  scattered  sped- 
meni  of  dramatie  writing  under  the  wome  of  ttagedy  d»t 
apnear  in  the  early  Spanish  literattire. 

Boscan.  who  first  introduced  into  Spain  the  Italian  style 
of  versification,  is  said  to  have  made  ;i  irnir-lation  from  one 
of  the  tragedies  of  Eunpides,  which  has  not  been  preserved; 
and  in  like  manner,  almost  immediately  after,  about  the 
year  1520,  tbe  learned  Feman  Peres  deOliva,  returning 
front  the  court  of  Leo  where  he  had  witnesaed  the  per- 
fiwaence  of  Triieiao'e  *  flepfaooisba,'  wrote  tAvo  other  imita- 
tions of  the  Greeik  theatre,  the  *  Venganza  de  Agamemnon,* 
'  iV(  II  from  tbe  ' Electra' of  Sophocles  a  i  l  the  'Hecuba,' 
iiaaslated  from  Euripides.  These  ir[igt;ules.  written  in 
clecjant  pri'>'  .  r<jiiiaine<i  unknown  ^e^"Ild  the  universities; 
nor  have  w  e  re^ou  to  suppose  that  they  were  acted  even 
there.  About  1570,  however,  Juan  de  Malara  gave  to  the 
theatre  of  Seville  several  trsgedies  «n  eeriptural  sul^ts. 
as  'Ahsaloni,*  *8anl,*  tw.;  md  at  Hadiid,  then  recently 
chosen  to  he  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  a  monk  nanicd 
'Geroniiuo  Bermudez  pro4]uced,  under  the  name  of  Anlomn 
de  Silva,  two  trai^cUies  which  deservo  j  nr  icular  mention 
They  are  founded  on  tbe  remarkable  history  of  Inez  de 
Castro.  Hie  first  of  the  two,  entitled  '  Nise  Lastimosa,* 
iind  relating  to  the  death  of  Inez,  is  imitated  from  a  Fortu* 
guese  play  on  the  same  sulyect  bv  Antonio  Ferrena:  the 
second,  entitled  'Nise  Laureada,  exhibiting  the 


niece^of  ^  inhnte^become  kinf,  took^pbn  the^mn^ 
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it  more  or^nal  than  tho  first,  but  infenor  to  it  in  plot  and 
development.  These  two  pieces,  divided  each  into  live  acts, 
nith  intenwning  cboial  odes,  nwjr  be  regarded  as  the  flrst 
rvfiilar  trag«diM  ti»t  wen  wntt«n  in  Oaatilian  vfrae. 
About  the  same  tim<«  also,  at  Valeneia,  where  the  first 
theatre,  built  in  1 52^,  vm  the  property  of  an  hospital,  were 
pla\eil  various  dramas,  still  more  remarka^ilf,  r  iip.p,)<f':i  hy 
Cristoval  de  Virues  whom  we  have  already  iiail  yc«  uhiuu  to 
nMntion,  and  by  Andres  Rey  de  Articda.  Virues,  a  mili- 
tary officer,  tnu  one  of  the  leaders  in  that  day  of  the  great 
6p«Bi»h  aebool  which  had  gloried  from  the  first  in  spuming 
the  Aristotelian  rostrictiona.  His  lint  pradueluia  wis  *  La 
Gran  Serairami.«.'  a  subject  bandlod  tt  tho  laiBtt  tone  in 
Italy  by  Muzio  Manfredi.  Virues  h  w,  v,  r,  instead  of  tho 
five  ai  ts  of  the  Greeks,  divided  his  pUiv  aUt>  three  ;>,rna<ia*, 
which,  together,  coutaiii  the  whole  life  of  >S' m  u  imus,  tho 
first  act  being  laid  at  Bactria,  the  second  at  Nint"/h  and 
tho  third  at  Babylon.  He  afterwards  produced  sue  .  v  ly, 
and  with  tho  wdm  disteeaid  to  tho  iiDitiea,  tho  tragedies  of 
'  Cniol  Caosandra,*  '  Am.  FMmo.*  *  InMu  Mareola,'  &c. 
That  entitled  '  Klisa  Dido,'  which  ho  himself  announced  as 
written  '  conform*  al  arte  antiguo,*  is  in  fact  the  only  one 
wherein  '  the  rules'  are  at  all  respected.  So  little  however 
does  its  plot  res«mbte  the  famous  episode  of  tho  jl^neid, 
which  Ludovico  Dolce  had  lately  brought  upon  tho  tragic 
atago  of  Italy,  that  he  makes  his  heroine  remain  faithful  to 
faor  firtt  ItuSMIld  &ieh«ttl!»  and  kill  herself  that  she  may 
not  marry  larbaa.  The  aaaoeiato  of  Vinua  in  tbia  old  war 
as^inst  the  classic  rules,  Joan  de  la  Coova,  altar  tmitetine 
tlie  '  Ajas.'  of  Soplioclesi,  hrouijhtout  at  Seville  two  original 
tragedies  ;  one,  '  Lis  Siete  Infantes  de  Lara,*  founded  on  a 
popular  trailitioii ;  the  other  taken  from  Roman  history, 
and  combining  two  tragic  subjects,  the  death  of  Virginia 
and  that  of  Appius  Claudius.  Cwva  was  the  first  who 
dramatized  this  subject,  which,  since  then,  has  been  so 
repeatedly  brought  upon  the  stage.  Meanwhilei  at  the 
Madrid  theatre,  the  tragedies  of  the  friar  Bormudei  were 
succ«!«ded  by  those  uf  Lupercio  do  Argensola,  to  which 
C*>rvante9,ever  more  prompt  to  applaiul  lus  contemporaries 
than  to  criticise  them,  gives  much  higher  praise  than  they 
can  now  be  admitted  to  de8er\'e.  Of  the  noUo  |wttlOB  of 
hia  6wn '  Numatioia'  we  have  already  spoken. 

It  is  plain  how  much  the  romantic  spirit  predominates 
x-er  tho  daaaktal,  ovon  in  tbeaa  jprodaotiona  pr<if0t$0dlif 
tragic  of  the  old  Snoniah  stafiie.  When,  however,  die  ae- 
cession  of  Philip  V.  had  broupht  the  Spanish  theatre 
within  the  intluenoe  of  Parisian  taste,  not  only  were  the 
French  tragic  poets  translated  into  the  laniriiage  of  Spain, 
but  some  attempts  were  also  made  by  the  Spanish  poets  to 
imitate  ihcru.  Of  this  number  WW*  thft '  Vuginia*  and  the 
'AJUinlfo'  of  Montianok 

Subsequently,  under  the  onlit^titened  uini^  of  the 
marciuis  of  ArarHn,  this  endeavour  was  resumed  by  Fer- 
nandez de  Moratm,  CadaUo.  and  Garcia  de  la  Hueria;  the 
first  of  whom  produced  ' Hormesinda,'  the  bwond  'Don 
Sannbo  Garcia,'  and  the  third  '  Raquel but  tbeso  works, 
though  Taluable.  especially  the  last,  were  not  striking 
OROURb  to  naturalize  a  speoiea  of  drama  so  novel  in  Spain. 
At  tlw  eommencement  of  the  present  century,  the  like 
offlnt  was  BMdo  with  better  succei«s  by  Don  Nieaaio  Alfurei 
4e  Ctenfbegos,  ably  supported  by  ttae  talent  of  the  eelo- 
brated  actor  Isidoro  Mayqucz,  in  some  sort  a  pupil  of 
Tahiia,  not  unworthy  of  his  master,  besides  that  he  ap- 
proached nearer  to  the  wonderful  versatility  of  Garrick, 
for  he  succeeded  not  only  in  the  tragic  department,  but  in 
every  other,  even  down  to  simple  buffoonery.  After  Cien- 
Am^,  who  loft  an  *Idomcnco.'  a '  Pitaco,'  and  a  'Zoraida,' 
appearad  two  other  tragic  poets  who  are  yet  living.  One 
of  these,  Quintatiii.  is  the  author  of  a  tragedy  entitled 
•  Feluyo.'  and  founded  on  the  his1or%-  of  that  old  ciiampion 
of  tho  forlorn  cause  of  Spanish  independence  against  the 
triumphant  .Arabians,  a  truly  noblo  and  pathetic  piece,  of 
which  the  Spaniards  of  the  present  day,  forced  hke  their 
aneeetors  to  repel  a  foreign  dominationt  used  to  repeat  the 
moat  onwrgetic  passages  in  marehinc  ta  faattta.  The  other 
is  Martinei  do  la  Rom,  latalr  prime  miniater,  whose  first 
production  of  this  elass  was  ttunriao  a  patriotic  piece,  '  The 
Widow  of  Padilla,'  founded  on  the  memorable  struggle  of 
the  municipal  eitwsof  Spain  against  the  tyrannical  ap^s- 
kions  of  Cnurles  V.  This  tragedy,  composed  durin;^  the 
siege  of  Cadix  by  the  French,  was  periiurmed  there  on  a 
•tage  erected  for  that  express  purpose.  Its  author  has 
«meqi|tiNilf  ^ndnood  «*llon9iaa/  aooMiilnt  allor  the 


manner  of  the'Merop.  '  of  Voltaire,  and  an  '  CEdipus, 
played  recently  at  Madn  1  wl  erein.  savs  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  critics  of  Spanish  hterature  (M.  Louis  Viardot). 
he  has  contrived  to  be  original  on  a  subject  alreadv  treatad 
by  Sopboelaik  Soneea,  CometUe,  VoUainp^La  lCott%and 
Drydon. 

.•\s  regards  the  present  theatrical  vopuc  nf  the  elder 
Spanish  dramatists  in  their  own  country,  we  may  remark 
that  while  Lope  de  Vega  is  almost  wholly  banished  to  the 
libraries,  and  while  Calderon  and  Moreto  seldom  occupy 
the  stage.  Tirso  de  MoUaa,  whom  we  have  already  charao- 
teriiedt  b  to  be  aaen  there  more  ftoquently  than  an;  other 
of  the  eld  dtamatie  writais.  Hie  late  king,  Ferdinand  VTT., 
so  renowned  for  his  delicate  li»stimonies  of  devotion  to  the 
Virgin,  used  to  enjoy  most  royally  the  rick  jokes  of  this 
free-wiui  1  fnur  ,  and  this  declared  predilection  imposed 
silence  on  tlic  susceptibility  of  certain  agents  of  authority, 
which  the  firiar*s  bold  attacks  upon  the  great  were  calcu- 
lated to  annise.  Hia  «ome^.  entitled  'Don  Gil  of  the 
Green  Breeehm*  (Don  Oil  d  de  tea  Oidfas  Veidea)  was 
Ferdinand's  especial  favourite;  and  accordingly  the  muni-, 
oipality  of  Maarid  never  failed  to  have  this  dainty  ser\-cd 
up  to  him  on  state  occasioni!. 

Although  the  performance  of  the  outns  sacramentalet  on 
the  ordinary  stage  was  suppresse<l  in  in  the  reign  of 

Charles  UI.,  yet  the  seasons  of  Advent  and  Lent,  and  mor« 
esporially  the  Holy  Wee^  are  still  suloomiiod  by  the  like 
lepeaentattona  in  the  gimt  churehes:  a  sort  of  stage, 
called  rt#  mmmnmt,  {•  erected  in  the  choir,  upon  which 
are  played  the  acts  of  the  Passion,  wherein  the  numerous 
characters  that  successively  figure  in  the  piece  still  wear 
the  costume  of  the  middle  ages  as  it  must  have  been  at  the 
origin  of  theie  exhibitions, — san-b«nitos,  black  moAks, 
high  pointed  caps,  long  skirts,  belts,  or  rather  breastplates, 
made  of  oacds,--all  tho  wardiobe,  in  ihor^  of  an  OMto^/t 
proeewfciit. 

Fkuicb  Dbama. 

In  France  the  myiterie*  appear  to  have  had  their  im 
mediate  source  in  the  pilgrimages  so  common  in  (liose 
days.  Menestricr  tolls  US  {Reprttentation*  en  Mutiqttt 
Anciennea  et  Modenim)  that  the  pilgrims  to  the  Hoir 
Land,  8t  James  of  Oalioia.  Mont  St.  Michel  in  Nor* 
mandj,  and  the  various  ether  places  of  pious  resort  ir 
Fntnee  and  abroad,  used  to  oompose  rude  songs  on  tbeir 
travels,  wherein  they  intniduced  a  recital  of  the  life  and 
death  of  Christ,  or  of  the  last  judgment:  in  othen>  they 
celebrated  the  miracles  of  -iiinrs,  their  martyrdom,  and 
divers  wonderful  visions  and  apparitions.  These  pilgnms, 
going  in  companies,  and  taking  Ifaeir  stand  in  the  streets 
and  public  plaoea,  where  th^jr  aanf  with  their  atavea  in 
their  hands,  and  their  bais  end  maafim  eovend  with  shells, 
and  painted  images  of  various  colours,  formed  a  kind  of 
spectacle  which  pleased  the  public  of  that  dav,  and  at 
Paris  excited  the  piety  of  some  of  the  citizens  to  raise  a 
fund  for  purchasing  a  proper  place  in  which  to  erect  a  sUge 
whereon  these  performances  might  be  regularly  exhibited 
on  holidays,  as  well  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  as  for 
their  entertainment.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  societT  at  Paris  called  the  Brotbren  of  the  Passion. 
In  1402  Charies  VI.  authorised  these  exhibitions  by  letters 
patent :  the  Premonstratensian  monks  gave  the  use  of  a 
Ifrest  hall  of  their  convent,  and  a  stage  was  constructed  in 
it  ujinn  whirh  the  fraternity  enacted  scriptural  pieces. 
The  occlesta&tics  crowded  to  tlu^c  exhibitions;  stages  soon 
arose  in  every  province;  and  the  niyct^nsr wan  so  much 
ndished,  that  on  holidays  the  hoar  of  Tospenwes  hastened* 
that  the  people  might  haTo  mora  ample  time  to  be  present 
at  the  play.  Tlic  brethren,  to  vary  the  attractions  of  the 
performance,  adtled  a  sort  of  farcical  interludes  or  after- 
pieces of  a  merely  worldly  character,  the  enacting  of  w  hich 
however,  careful  of  their  own  histrionic  dignity,  thej  do- 
legated  to  a  junior  society  called  that  of  this  Bf^fant  aoNt 
Soucu.  Theae  latter  pieces,  in  allusion  to  their  burlesque 
and  buflbon  dNIueter.  were  denominated  soMms  or  sefMfc 

Tho  atage  upon  which  the  mysteries  were  played  con- 
sisted of  several  seaflbldings  one  above  another :  the  most 
elevated  of  all  represented  heaven ;  that  immediately 
beneath  it,  earth  ;  a  third,  still  lower,  the  palace  of  Hero^ 
thfl  house  of  Pilate,  &c. ;  and  hell,  which  was  at  the  bottom 
and  in  front,  was  figured  by  tho  gaoing  mouth  of  a  dragon, 
which  op<niad  idd  shut  as  the  denis  went  in  and  eut.  Ol 
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which  the  actors  rested  when  they  were  not  upou  toe  staKC, 
8  contr.vanco  not  very  fkvourablc  to  scenic  illusnn ;  »na  at 
the  bock  was  a  neeaa,  with  curtaina  drawn  aciMt  it,  fbr 
the  exhibition  of  suoh  mattm  as  were  supposacl  to  taks 
place  in  the  interior  of  a  house. 

Among  the  French,  as  el&ewhorc,  the  Passion  was  the 
lirimary,  tho  most  cDH'-tant,  and  most  solfmn  subject  of 
these  representations,  ilie  parts  of  Chn»t  on  the  crosis, 
Judas  hanging  himself,  &c.,  being  all  played  by  real 
peraoas,  sometimes  at  the  actual  peril  of  their  Uvea.  U 
wwillB  to  have  bMn  olring  chietly  to  the  efTorta  of  tbo  eaAy 
•vfiwmera  to'  dillHo  •  knoirledao  of  the  Scriptims  among 
the  peopte  that  the  RotViisn  ecclosiaatiea  throughout 
Eur.ipc,  as  one  means  of  M  c  uritiij  the  fidelity  of  their  flocks, 
pru<-ee<le<l  studiously  to  uxtuiid  the  field  of  the  religious 
rcpro-v'iii.tlons  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  si'iies  of  Old 
niid  New  Testament  history,  or  as  much  of  that  history  as 
they  deemed  it  prudent  to  disclose  to  the  multitude.  This 
zealous  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  Catbolio  clergy  wu  nip- 
ported  bv  alt  die  mttthority  of  the  Oatholie  prineea.  Tlius 
we  find  that  in  1541,  under  Francis  I.,  tho  perfiiimaiue  of 
a  grand  mystery  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  wus  prorlainufl 
with  grout  solemnity  under  ihe  ro\;il  autliunly,  and  actoil 
at  Pans  in  the  course  of  many  successive  days,  before  the 
nobility,  clergy,  and  agreat  concourse  of  the  people,  in  tho 
Udtei  de  Flandrea.  l^e^  playa,  written  in  French  rhme 
by  the  hrothers  Oreban.  were  printed  in  2  voK  Mio,  black 
letter,  under  patent  of  the  king  to  one  Guillaume  Alabat, 
of  BourgCS.  The  dmmaiis  persona?  arc.  God  ihc  Father, 
the  Son.  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  the  Vitgin  iuid  Joseph; 
archangels,  anjfcl*.  apostles,  and  disciples;  Jewish  priests, 
emperors,  philoso])liers,  tnagir-inns  Lucifer,  Satan,  Beelze- 
bub, Belial.  Cerberus,  and  a  multitude  of  other  celestial, 
terrestrial,  and  uifernal  persoiiat^es,  amountini;  altogether 
lo  nearly  five  hundred.  The  snbieets  of  these  plays  are 
ehieflv  scriptural  t  bntmany  of  went  are  from  apocryphal 
New  Te-,iamt  iit  subjects,  and  the  whole  forms  a  strange 
medley  of  sa  red  and  profane  history.  This  trnmd  per- 
fornianeo  was  cxecutoil,  not  by  any  standing,'  eompany.  but 
by  actors  selected  from  ihe  people  at  lar^e  after  trial  of  the 
merits  of  tho  respective  candidateis.  In  the  present  instance, 
the  proclamation  notified  '  that  »U  shoula  be.  on  the  feast 
of  St.  Stmihen,  the  first  holiday  in  Christinas  following,  in 
the  hall  of  the  Passion,  the  accustomed  pi  u-e  for  rehearsals 
and  repetitions  of  the  mysteries  played  iu  the  said  ntvof 
Paris,  which  yV.icc.  hv\ui^  well  lurnished  with  rich  tapestry,  ; 
chairs,  and  forms,  is  for  tlio  reception  of  all  persons  of 
hom^t  and  virtuous  report,  and  of  all  qualities  therein 
assisting.  •«  also  a  great  number  of  citizens,  merchants,  and 
otben»  as  wdl  elersy  as  laity,  in  the  presence  of  the  com- 
misMOHMS  and  juwetal  officers  appointed  and  deputed  to 
hear  the  speeehw  of  eaeh  personage;  and  these  are  to 
make  report,  accordirr,'  to  tiie  ii)t>nt  of  e;ir-!i,  as  in  such 
casvu  required,  as  Jo  \\liirh  h  »ve  a  gracious  reception;  and 
from  day  to  day,  even,  day  no  to  oontinuo  to  flO  antil  the 
perfection  of  the  said  mystery.' 

Amoog  the  numerous  legendary*  pieces,  one  of  the  most 
enrioUB  extant  is '  The  Hjatery  of  the  Knisht  who  nvos  his 
Wife  to  the  Devil,*  <Le  M ysim  do  Chomier  qui  oonne  sa 
Femme  au  Diable :  but  tin:  most  universally  (Kipular  of 
them  all  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  miraculous  host, 
or  consecrated  wafer,  tortured  by  a  .Ie\v  at  I'ans,  commonly 
called  •  Le  Mystdre  de  la  Sainte  Hoslic,'  two  several  ver- 
sions of  which  exist  in  Wack  letter. 

After  the  tm/tth-ei  and  the  sotitt,  and  during  their  con- 
tinuance. c:ime  tho  mnralitit  and  the  Jiireet,  of  whieh  the 
derks  of  the  Basoche  were  the  inventors.  These  clerks 
were  the  young  assistants  of  the  procnreurs,  or  solicitors,  to 
wlii>ni  Pliilippo  le  Bel  [granted  the  privilege  of  chuosinj; 
frnio  .inioiig  themseUe>  a  <'hief,  to  be  called  their  king,  to 
have  supn-me  junsdietion  uvit  their  body,  and  even  to  coin 
money  for  currency  am  nif;  the  clerks.  Francis  1.,  in  re- 
quital ot  tho  service  tendered  him  by  the  king  of  the 
fiaaoohe  uid  8000  of  his  clerks  in  mawhing  against  the 
tevoltera  of  Qhtientte.  presented  them,  in  1547.  vith  an  ex- 
tensive promenade  ground,  bonlerinj^  on  the  Seine,  vsliicb 
thence  took  the  name  of  Prf'  aiw  Ct«rct.  As  early  as  the 
commencement  of  the  tifiienth  century,  the  kim;  of  the 
Basoche  used  every  year,  in  July,  to  make  i  review  of  his 
4erks,  divided  into  twelve  bands  under  as  many  com- 
Mpdera:  after  the  review,  they  vent  and  offered  their 
tolttiBCunw  to  those  gantionatt  it  tha  head  of  the  legal  nro- 
iMion  who  composed  tine  pariiameiit  of  Fuis;  and  tken 
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they  went  and  performed  a  morality  or  a  fane.  The 
brethren  of  the  Passion  having  the  e.\clusive  privilei^  of 
acting  mysteries,  the  clerks  were  driven  to  the  'uveniiiun  of 
the  morditiea,  whieh  were  purely  allegorical  pieces  per> 
sooiAring  the  vices  and  virtues.  Tlie  farces  and  the  soties. 
on  the  other  hand,  took  a  satirical  turn,  the  surx-ess  of 
which  soon  earned  the  authors  to  li'entious  exiremes. 
The  public  calamities  aud  violent  pohtical  dissen-'«ions  of 
ihe  reigns  of  Charles  VI.  and  Charles  VII.  favoured  this 
tendency :  the  two  leading  parties,  the  Armagnacs  and  the 
BatgundiMHK  bad  each  iu  poet,  and  insulted  each  other 
by  turns  upon  the  atage.  When  puUie  order  was  mtored* 
the  royal  snthority  availed  itself  of  the  lldr  inetoxt  which 
these  satirical  excesses  afforded  to  suppress  this  exclusively 
poDular  staife  allogciber;  ihe  clerks  were  forbidden  to  play, 
either  farce,  sotie,  or  morality,  on  paui  of  tla^ellati m  and 
banishment  Tins  suspension  continued  until  the  reign  of 
a  ^nce  who  was  less  afraid  to  hear  the  truth.  '  The  good 
king  Louis  XIL,'  sava  the  historian  Buuohet.  *  afflicted  that 
in  his  time  he  could  Snd  nobody  to  tell  hini  the  truth, 
wherefore  he  could  not  know  how  his  kingdom  was  governed, 
to  the  intent  that  the  truth  should  find  its  way  tu  hiro  he 
ga\e  liberty  to  the  stage,  aii<l  vMlled  that  upon  it  slioultl  bo 
ireely  acted  tho  abu.scs  titat  were  committed  in  his  ctturt 
and  kingdom ;  thinking  thereby  to  be  acquainte<l  with 
many  thini^  which  it  would  otherwise  be  impossible  for 
him  to  hear  of.*  He  did  indeed  hear  some  things  of  a 
kind  rather  novel  to  royal  ean.  for  the  players  repre- 
sented him  as  mean  and  miserly.  This  good  naturcd  kin^,  it 
is  true,  only  biuL'beil  at  tbcin  ;  but  bis  peculiar  rel.-sli  for 
htilneh  tru;hs  was  nul  hi,eiy  to  predam;naie  among  his 
successors;  and  acrordin^jly  we  find  tli;U  iliis  nMinvuied 
satirical  liberty  of  the  rlerks  brought  on  them  numerous 
persecutions,  which,  however,  they  seem  to  have  bra\*ed  at 
first  with  sonething  like  tho  daring  of  an  Aristophanes. 

Hie  sodehr  of  the  Efffon*  satu  Stauit,  too,  already  men- 
tioned, had  been  established  under  Cliarles  V'l.,  had  bi-en 
authorized  by  ]>atciu,  and  had  suffered  ptditical  oppression. 
Louis  XII.  look  (hem  likewisL'  under  his  proteriion:  and 
tiicir  rau.>>t  celebrated  soiie.  entitled  'The  Abuse  of  the 
World*  (L'Abus  du  Monde)  is  attributc<l  to  the  historian 
Bouchet  above  quoted.  Tiioir  farces  have  been  more  cele* 
broted,  especially  that  of  *  I'ailu-lin,'  whose  name  has  ever 
since  been  proverbial  in  France.  The  best  writers  of  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  .speak  of  it  as  a  work 
enjoying  the  hifjhest  rcpiiUition  :  and  in  recent  times  it  lias 
been  revived  m  the  shu] c  of  a  modern  adautaliun,  by 
Brueis  and  Palaprat.  The  cliaraciers  are — Pathetm,  a 
lawyer  with  iittle  practice:  GuiUemct.  his  wife;  Guillaume, 
a  draper;  Thibaut  Aignelet,  a  shepherd;  and  the  judge; 
and  the  humour  of  tbo  plot  consists  chiefly  in  the  droll  ex- 
pedient by  whieh  the  lawyer,  after  using  it  to  outwit  hi< 
neighbour  the  draper,  is  outwitted  by  his  client  the  slirp- 
herd.  But  the  umlugue  itself,  written  in  octosyllabic 
rhvmc,  is  full  of  humour;  and  from  one  passaj;e  it  may  he 
incniioiied  that  Lafontaine  has  taken  his  charming  fable, 
'  Le  Renard  et  le  Corbeau.'  This  piece,  with  all  its  levity,  is 
very  interesting,  as  one  of  Uw  most  truly  original  and  na- 
tional productions  of  the  early  French  stage,  and  therefore 
as  one  of  those  which  gave  promise  of  something  like  that 
spontaneous  and  vigorous  dramatic  growth  which  was 
spnntiing  in  one  or  two  neighbouring  countries.  But  the 
tliree  swcral  kinds  of  theatre  which  wc  have  i>articulari/c-d 
were  fated  Soon  lo'siiik  under  1  he  repeated  blows  aimed  at 
them  by  the  guveriimeii*.  This  strong  tcndon<^,  however, 
of  tho  infant  stage  of  France  to  ft«edom  of  poUtieel  aid> 
madversion,  and  the  early  jeahniay  and  aibitiary  repiesiion 
of  theatrieai  liberty  on  tbo  part  of  the  Freneh  crown,  should 
be  clearly  and  constantly  borne  in  mind,  in  order  to  untler- 
stand  and  apprueiatu  that  very  peculiar  course  which  dra- 
matic composition  took  in  that  country,  and  which  the 
predominance  of  French  ta.sto  made  for  so  long  a  period 
aeeendmt  in  Europe.  To  this  determiacd  stilUng  by  the 
government  of  the  first  germs  of  a  truly  national  drama 
we  ought  to  attribute  the  immediate  and  ^neral  snecess  of 
the  earliest  French  imitations  of  the  antient  theatre  that 
were  actually  brought  upon  the  stage.  The  national  taste, 
the  romantic  tendencies  of  which  had  decidedly  manifested 
themselves,  was  not  sullered  to  devidop  its<^lf  freely 
Tlieatrical  enjoyment,  sine*,-  they  first  tasted  it,  has  ever 
appeared  a  muru  imperious  want  of  tho  French,  and  of  tho 
Parisians  to  particular,  than  of  any  other  people,  excepting 
perhaps  the  antient  Athemans;  and  when,  at  the  neiied  ia 
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qiiestioD,  their  rulers  had  vioientlv  crushed  every  other 
GDticies  of  dramatic  production,  they  eagerly  welcomed 
tMW  only  fimoa  of  it  which  tbow  xulen  wnild  Touebaafe 
to  let  them  have. 

Seme  Frnnrh  tr:;!i -lafions  from  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
o'.fuilv  existed,  but  nobody  bod  yet  thought  of  adapting 
them  t  »  the  ataec  ;  indee<l  they  were  little  to  ihc  purpoM" 
either  of  the  bretnreu  of  the  Passion  or  the  Derforniers  of  the 
Banehe.  A  youni;  genilemao,  Etienne  Jodelle^  seigneur 
of  limodin,  who  had  atudied  the  Mtient  dnmatists  both  in 
dieir  origiMl  wwrkk  and  in  the  ttalura  imiutioiMof  them, 
was  the  first  to  avail  himself  of  tlie  opportunity  thus 
atlurdeJ,  by  bringing  forward  his  '  CU'upatre  Captive ,  a  tra- 
gedy in  five  act«,  with  choruses  after  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks.  His  friendjs  got  a  stage  erected  in  the  Hotel  de 
Reims  at  Paris ;  two  poets  of  note  in  that  day,  Remi  Bellcau 
aud  Jean  de  la  Peruse,  undertook  the  wmcipal  male 
parts;  and  Jodelle  him!>elf,  trusting  «>  am  youth,  bit 
p<:rsonal  beaut v,  and  histrionic  talent,  personated  Ckniatn. 
Henry  II.  ana  his  court,  seeing  plainly  that  while  this 
druniaiic  innovation  would  gratify  in  son-i-  _'rcc  the 
craving  appetite  of  tlie  Parisian  public  for  t'ueiiUical  exhi- 
bitions, there  was  little  danger  of  its  contributing  to  de- 
velop those  tntly  national  feeUugs  which  it  was  now  the 
confinDed  policy  of  French  administistiooa  to  discourase, 
vainly  patraoised  ihia  perftmaoea;  and  all  Paha,  de- 
lightea  to  haw  onee  move  a  fheatre  of  aome  aort,  Ibllowed 
the  court's  example.  This  piece  is  remarkable  only  as 
bving  the  first  of  its  class,  and  so  rommencing  a  new  a  ra 
of  French  dramatic  bistorv.  JixlcUe  was  more  suctvssful 
in  his  comedy  entitled  '  L'Ahb^  Eugene,*  wherein,  still  emu- 
latiBg  the  Italian  imitationa  of  the  antients,  ihougli  m  the 
nauMnof  hia  «wn  age  andoountiy,  he  eshUiiU  a  libertine 
aeelesbntie  intriguing  with  Ae  win  of  a  simple  man,  and 
bis  chaplain  acting  the  honourable  part  of  go-between  in 
tht;  affair.  There  nnieli  eonnc  power  and  sprightliness  in 
this  play,  to  which  succeeded  his  second  tiafady  of  * Didon,' 
Xlm  talc*  of  which  is  nut  known. 

From  Jodelle  down  to  Comeillc,  French  dramatic  art 
made  little  progress ;  but  dnunatio  productions,  in  the  same 
line  of  ebssic  imitation,  abounded,  especially  iu  tragedy, 
the  heroes  of  which  were  constantly  taken  firom  Greek  or 
Bonun  history,  or  at  moot  from  that  of  the  Turks,  who 
were  first  introduced  upon  tho  stage  by  Gabriel  Bonnin. 
At  this  early  period,  indeed,  of  tho  French  theatre,  that 
singular  drutuatic  prejudice  seeius  to  have  firmly  esta- 
blished itself,  that  tile  pomp  of  trasic  ;-tyle  could  not  be 
wen  auppoited  on  the  stage,  eaoept  both  costume  and  cha- 
ncier wera  either  Greek,  Rouao,  or  Mussulman.  The 
Alexandrine  verse,  too,  was  almost  invariably  used ;  though 
oiirc,  iiul  but  once,  v  ih  1 1  TyJ  a  prose  tragedy  of '  Sopho- 
iiisba,  by  St.  Gelais.    li.u  -.er.sitied  comedies  of  the  snime 

Criud  have  nuihing  remarkable;  but  in  156*2,  tho  two 
others  De  la  TaiUe  Usk^an  to  accustom  the  French  pubhc 
to  comedies  in  prose.  Nicolas  FiUeul  attempted  unsuc- 
oeisftdly  to  nataraliie  pastoral  poetry  on  the  sta^je.  All 
these  writers  had  still  to  eontend  against  the  privileged 
possessors  of  the  stage.  There  was  not  in  all  France  a 
single  company  regularly  trained  for  the  new  class  of  per- 
formances. Under  Henry  IV.,  the  brethren  of  the  Passion 
bad  obtained  almost  a  rcvocatwa  uf  the  edict  of  134b,  which 
prohibited  them  from  enactuig  religious  subjects ;  but  the 
public  bad  now  little  relish  £r  these  rude  exhibitions,  so 
that  the  fraternity  found  themselves  obliged  to  let  their 
Aaatiw  to  a  iBMa  medera  class  of  performers.  The  other 
dramatie  sooietiea  endeavoiured  to  adopt  their  antiquated 

pie<-es  in  some  degree  fo  the  nu'dern  taste  ;  and  thus  out 
of  their  old  moralities  thev  contrived  to  make  pastoral 

Eiece*  wherein  the  Cliur<  h  Tas  a  bride,  and  Christ  liie 
ridci;ru<jni.  Robert  Garnier  rObe  iu  tragedy  some  little 
above  his  predecevsors  in  elegance  and  dignity,  and  was  so 
nuch  oelehraied  m  his  own  day  as  to  have  the  prs'^ni- 
nenee  of  his  tragic  powers  eommemorated  in  one  of  the 
best  sonnet.'!  of  Kon.<ard.  Though  he  usually  drew  abun- 
dantly tVom  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Seneca,  he  showed 
in  some  of  his  pieces  mure  original  vigour,  as  fur  in^tuncc 
in  'Los  Juives,'  taken  from  Jewish  history.  The  prose  co- 
medy of  intrigue  (fur  the  comedy  of  charaotar  had  not  yet 
appeared)  eontiDued  to  be  cultivated  with  vifpMir  and  sue- 
ce.<is  by  Pierre  de  I'Arivey,  contemporary  with  Gamier. 
The  Jesuit  father  Ftonton  attemnied  a  tragedy  on  the 
grand  national  subject  of  'Jeanne  a' Arc,'  but  without  suc- 
caas.  At  Isngih,  m  1«00,  two  pannanent  thaatiaa  watw 


erected  at  Paris,  one  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  company 
which  took  tta  title  of  TYoupe  de  la  Comklie  FrQncaiae ; 
the  other  oampaay  established  iteelf  in  the  Quarter  of  Paris 
called  the  Marais.  vHdi  the  consent  «f  the  brethranof  Oa 

Passion,  and  thus  the  old  stage  of  the  middle  ages  was 
finally  extinguished  in  the  French  metropolis.  Still,  how- 
t  VI  r  as  before,  the  theatre  took  ita  '<  in  fr  rn  the  exclusive 
taste  of  the  court;  and  from  the  cotnmencemeni  of  the  six- 
teenth century  till  the  appearance  of  ComeiUe,  scarcely 
anything  was  brought  forward  bat  either  tragedy  or  that 
very  harm)^  description  of  fltfea  which,  it  was  though^ 
might  without  much  danger  be  conceded  to  tha  popular 
taste :  this  is  the  grand  sera  of  the  popularity  of  the  wstl- 
known  burlesque  personages  Grr**  Gm'hiume,  Tal>arin, 
and  Turlupin,  whose  merry  reign  was  prou  uciad  even  into 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 

Most  of  the  tragedies  of  this  neriod  (lowed  froiu  the  ex- 
banadaas  pen  of  Alexandre  Hardy,  a  pt^t  employed  by  tha 
company  which  had  succeeded  to  the  privikga  tS  the  bva- 
thren  of  the  Passion,  and  who  vnoto  nun*  Aa»  eight  hun- 
dred dramatic  pieces,  of  which  forty  remain.  Po«>c8scd  of 
very  extensive  reading,  Hardy  matu  some  efforts  to  deviate 
from  the  beaten  track  of  his  predecessors:  he  ventured  u 
some  intisnviMt  to  compose  what  he  called  tragi-eomedies, 
one  of  wUab  is  founded  on  a  tale  of  Cervantes;  but  his 
geitiiia  was  not  equal  to  his  boldness  and  fiM^hty.  The  dia- 
matists  who  hainediately  nrecedad  Corneille  and  Moliira 
were  Mairet  and  Tristan,  the  former  of  w  hom,  like  so  many 
before  and  after  him,  tried  and  failed  m  the  eternal  subject 
of  Sophoni'^ba  ;  while  the  latter  failed  yit  mora  aignai]{j  in 
the  Jewish  subject  of  Mariamne. 

We  wime  now  to  tho  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  which  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  was  the  real  creator  in  literature,  as  well 
as  in  politics.  Thb  great  artifioer  of  despotinD,  whose 
genius  rai-sed  the  French  crown  to  a  height  and  a  solidity 
of  irresponsible  power,  for  the  abuse  of  which  it  has  dearly 
paid  in  later  times,  had  the  sagacity,  which  many  powerful 
ministers  have  wanted,  to  perceive  that,  in  order  to  ronso- 
hdate  his  favourite  nolitical  fabric  the  more,  it  was  v^orth 
while  to  permanently  oi^nixe  th»  Utoiary  t»lent  of  the 
countiT  in  the  8er^-ice  of  the  court.  ' leave  iia  at  least  tha 
VBpubliG  of  letters,*  said  Napoleon  onea  to  a  Met  who  was 
showing  him  too  much  of  the  courtier :  but  Rieheliett  un- 
derstood the  matter  ditVerently;  and  arranged  it  so  that  his 
litenirv  senate  should  ever  remain  a.s  subservient  as  Napo- 
leon's own  political  senate  was  under  bi>  imperial  reiu'n. 
The  court,  it  is  tnie^  did  not  directly  dictate  to  the  car- 
dinal's chosea  forty  in  what  qtiartora  tbay  should  bestow 
their  praise  or  caosura;  but  things  ware  ao  ordered  that 
the  men  to  whom  tha  proteelorship  of  letters  was  oflSdally 
entrusted  should  always  share  more  or  le&s  the  tastes  and 
opinions  of  the  government :  by  the  couii  it  was  that  they 
were  paid;  under  the  eves  of  the  court  they  held  their  sit 
tings;  it  was  by  court  mthgue  that  a  vacant  chair  was  to 
be  obtainad;  and  amy  wiitar  waa  ambiiioiia  of  that 
bonoor. 

Such  WIS  the  pnAniinaat  {nfluanea  under  which  Gov 

neille  hctfan  his  dramatic  earcer.  To  enter  the  academy, 
he  must  please  the  court;  and  to  please  the  court,  he  must 
defer  to  the  literary  dictation  of  the  academy.  Now,  in 
dramatic  composition,  the  academy  not  merely  recom- 
mended adherence  to  the  so-called  rules  of  Aristotle,  but 
prescribed  their  observanee  with  the  greatest  rigidity.  Thva» 
same  Aristotelian  mashns  ware,  indeed,  in  the  present  in- 
stance. Utile  more  than  a  pretext;  but  the  Ar«(|^itad  car> 
dinal  was  well  awar^  how  admirably  they  yten  adapted  to 
fai  dilate  that  sirii  Mio-  uf  suiTeiUance,  and  that  repressioJ) 
of  everyihiiig  like  p(j|iiuar  cntliu>iasin,  to  which  his  views 
rerjuired  that  this  giand  fucus  of  public  sympathies,  ihv 
drama,  should  be  sulyected.  There  was,  however,  one  se- 
ijoiia  obstacle  to  the  complete  establishment  of  his  dramatis 
qiaiaiD,  «ii.tha  nnaral  estimatkm  of  tha  Spaniah  Uteiature 
nid  tfie  Spanish  drama  hi  particular,  tfian  as  ascendant  in 
Europe  as  tb o  l  f  France  have  been  since.  Familiarly 
cultivated  und  iii^iil)  relished  as  the  lansua^e  and  liteisture 
of  Spain  then  were  at  Paris, any  young  dramatic  writer  of  vi- 
gorous lakuts  roust  have  found  himself,  wtih  ail  his  anxietv 
to  pleaM!  the  court,  rather  disagreeably  drcuimtancea, 
between  the  academy  and  its  claiaie  code  on  the  one  hand* 
and  tha  suoeeasftil  example  of  the  most  popular  European 
dramatists  on  the  other.  Corneille  produced  six  comedies 
and  one  tragedv  after  tho  antique  models,  before  he  \  cu- 
torad  on  any  bolder  attempt,  Thsir  fraat  aufariority  tv 
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•lennMand  dignity  of  style  over  thoae  of  al!  his  Frcnrh 
preoeoeMors,  who  in  this  reupcct  had  remained  no  far  bo- 
oind  the  ItalianH  and  the  Spaniards,  ifould  alone  have  been 
sufficient  tu  ensure  their  suevess.  He  next  produced  a  co- 
medy in  the  Spanish  taste ;  and  shortly  after  ventured  to 
^ve  a  yet  mora  atriking  evidence  of  bit  romantie  Undeocies 
in  his  traj(^j  of  Lf  CuL 

This  vigorous  experiment  brought  the  academic  code  and 
the  public  taste  fairly  into  collision;  the  latter  decided 
loudly  for  the  author,  and  under  :iry  othur  political  sy-leui 
mi^bt  have  efTectuully  6upport«U  and  encouraged  him  in 
his  indei  endciit  views  of  art.  But  the  league  uf  the  aca 
deiuy  With  the  court  was  too  strong  evea  fiw  his  masculine 
resolution ;  and  in  two  of  hi-i  best  piec«iy  whteb  next  ful- 
lowed*  '  The  Horatii.'  and  '  C^nna/  he  returned  to  the 
Roiiwtt  tragedy.  In  comedy,  however,  Corneillc  still  bor- 
rowed aTOWedly  from  t!ie  Spani-h  sla^je.  In  his  tragedy  of 
'The  Cid,'  he  had  imitated  two  Spanish  dnmiatists,  Guillen 
de  Caiitro  and  Diamante,  who  liau  both  sueeehhively  treated 
the  same  subject ;  and  nuw,  iu  his  comedy  of  '  The  Liar' 
(Le  MeuteurX  he  frankly  and  wari^  acknowledged  his 
oblicaliom  to  a  fipooisli  orimoal.  *  IIm  Ooubtftil  Xniib' 
<Ia  Verdad  (Soapeehon),  of  Don  Juan  Kuiz  do  Alareon, 
which  was  long  attributed  by  to  Lope  de  Vega,  by 

others  to  Francisco  de  Rojas,  and  of  which  Corneille  him- 
self did  not  know  tho  real  author.  When  he  afterwards 
produoed  the  '  Sequel  to  the  Liar'  (La  Suite  du  Men* 
tour),  bo  owned  that  he  drew  it  also  from  a  Spanish  aoiirea; 
we  Bad  bis  oiintml  in  Lope  de  Yoga's '  Loviog  withont 
knowing'  whom  fAniar  tin  saber  ft  quien).  Fontenelle 
himself,  so  careful  of  his  uncle's  fame,  tells  us,  in  speaking 
of  another  of  his  pieces,  that  ii  taken  alino^il  entirch  from 
the  Spani-h  ;  '  lor,'  says  he.  'at  that  time  ne;uly  all  the  j 
plots  wen:  taken  itam  llio  S)>aniards.  on  account  of^heir 
gteat  superiority  in  those  matters.'  But  Comeille's  deep 
studjr  of  and  ■jniiiathj  with  tho  Spaniib  dramatiata  appear 
also  in  the  eompoaitiona  mora  pocttliatly  hki  own ;  tbose 
ehivalric  manners,  those  lofty  sentiments  and  swelling 
iina(^  with  which  lie  was  familiaiized.  are  discoverable  : 
thruuijhout;  hi»  very  Romans  belong  rather  to  the  middle  j 
ai^tsa  llian  tu  the  old  republic ;  and,  indeed,  are  perlup* 
hTirdIv  so  much  Roman  as  they  arc  Spanish.  However,  he 
kept  himself  in  a  ftferish  and  oonsirained  submisskw  to  the 
academy,  ftr  whiob  ho  wis  at  laat  appropriately  nwaided 
with  a  seat  among  its  members. 

The  rise  of  the  French  comedy  of  character,  of  which 
Mtdidre  is  tho  great  repres«*nlative,  is  yet  more  clearly  de- 
ducible  from  Lha  Spami»h  iiouroe  than  that  of  their  cla^stc 
tragcd).  The  marked  separation  between  tragedy  and 
comedy  was  a  fundamental  artiolo  of  the  academic  eode. 
Tu  that  most  numerous  order  of  writen  who  aiw  llttod  to 
deel  only  with  one  of  tb^  two  great  elaases  of  diainatte 
elements,  tho  eoraie  and  the  serious,  such  an  injunction 
operate*  indeed  rather  as  an  encouragement  than  i  a 
shackle  or  a  clog ;  but  when  this  prohibition  of  the  naxed 
Of  truly  romantic  species  falls  upon  a  genius  so  bold  and 
eompohensive  as  that  of  Comeille,  it  cnpjiles  the  noblest 
efhia  powers,  and  shuts  out  from  hiro  the  richest  of  bis  re- 
miueatb  A  wnier.howovei',  having  this  dfvpth  and  ooatpaaa 
of  genina,  with  that  eomtant  tondeney  to  serioiiHteas  of 
purpuse  which  (".er  attcnd>  them,  fiiid^  it  a  less  painful 
ellort  to  abstnm  from  tiie  comic  inienuLik.ture  in  inijcedy 
than  to  exclude  the  ])a»sionatc  and  the  pathetic  from 
comedy;  and  will  thu.s.  like  Cor neille.  devote  himself  1^ 
to  the  latter  than  to  the  former.  ButMidiire  was  born  for 
the  eomie  ooljr.  and  coukl  tbaitlm  tndttl|co  bia  dmaaUe 
tastes  and  provenaitiea  wi4i  ooopaiatiraly  IHtle  reotmnit 
In  his  first  pierrss.  ivriTtm  for  a  Strolling  companv  he  imi- 
tated the  livL-lv  ti  ickcrv  Linrl  buffoonery  of  the  luiioui  farces, 
8sp«'"'ii-,  ill  rnuipi.ijit lun  lb-  vvlurli,  thioughout  his  career, 
he  showed  a  Strong  inclination.  Next,  in  '  L'Etourdi' and 
HtfUL  ikmfWKoC  ho  imitated  the  Spanish  comedy  of 
intrigiMi  Aai  how  he  was  k4  by  Coroeille's  adaptation 
iWHBi  the  Speniah,  to  the  eenedy  of  ohaiaeier.  wherein  he 
was  desiinM  to  establish  his  fame  so  solidly  and  so  durably, 
he  himself  teUs  us  in  a  letter  to  Boileau,  recently  quoted 
by  Marlinez  de  la  Rosa  'lam  timch  mdebted,'  he  says. 
'  to  "  Le  Menteur."  When  it  was  first  perlormed,  1  had 
already  a  wish  to  write,  but  was  in  doubt  as  to  what  it 
should  be.  My  ideas  were  still  conAised,  but  this  piece 
determhied  them.  In  short,  but  for  the  appearance  of  *'  La 
Menteitr."  though  I  abosM  no  doubt  havo  written esaaedies 
of  iotngue,  as  "L'Btow*"  or  "Ls  IMpil  AvMfeox."  I 


should  perhaps  never  have  WTittcn  "I^e  Misanthrope." 
Nor  was  it  alone  through  tho  medium  of  Comeille  that 
Molierv  ,  I  II  Ins  maturcr  compositions,  received  the  influence 
of  the  Spanish  8ta<.'c :  in  various  instances  he  borrowed 
direcdiy  irom  it,  especiaUv  in  his  secondary  pieces. 

It  »  remarked  by  Sobkgol,  that  when  MoUdre  in  his 
fkrcical  piooea  did  not  lean  on  foraign  invention,  he  still 
apjiropriated  1o  himself  the  coniic  manner  of  olhcr  <  oun- 
Irios,  e.s^Hjcially  that  of  the  Italian  buBbonery.  '  He  wished 
to  inttoduce  a  sort  of  masked  characters  without  masks, 
who  should  recur  with  the  same  name.  They  nave  never 
however  been  able  to  become  properly  domiciliated  io 
France;  beoauie  tho  flexible  national  cbaraoler  of  the 
Preneh,  which  imitates  every  mode  that  is  prevalent  ftr  the 
time,  is  incompatible  with  that  odd  originality  of  exterior 
to  which  humorsome  and  singular  individuals  give  them- 
selves carelessly  up  in  other  nations,  wliore  all  are  not  mo- 
delled by  tiie  social  tone  after  the  same  manner.  As  the 
S^anarelles,  Mascarillee,  Scapins,  aiul  Crispins  have  beea 
ulluwed  to  retain  their  uniform  that  everything  like  eon- 
sisteney  majr  not  be  lost,  they  ara  now  completely  obsolete 
on  the  etage.  The  French  taste  is,  generally  speaking,  very 
little  ineUnod  to  the  self-conscious,  drully  exagi^ratiui^.and 
arbitrary  comic;  bi<aust)  these  descriptions  of  the  comic 
speak  more  to  the  fancy  tbaa  tu  the  understaudiiiij;.  We 
do  not  moan  to  censure  this,  nor  to  quarrel  about  the  re- 
spective merits  of  the  different  species.  I'he  Upw  estimation 
in  which  the  former  are  held  may  perhaps  couinbute  the 
more  to  the  auooees  of  the  oeoue  of  obMurvaiioo  \  and  in  fret 
the  Franeh  eomie  writen  haire  faera  displayed  a  great  ded 
of  rcfincmontand  ingenuity:  herein  consists  the  great  merit 
ot  Moliere,  and  it  is  certainly  ver)'  dislingutshe<l.'  Tlie 
hii^hcsl  refinement  and  delii5.icvof  the  comic  of  observation, 
however,  consists  in  this,  that  tiie  ebacactars  disclose  ihent- 
selves  unoonsoiously  by  traita  which  involuatarilj  escape 
fkom  them;  wheraaa  king  Mjunentativ*  diiquiHtiona  be 
tween  the  eeveral  vetaonagoa  ara  fkequent  in  all  the  meet 

admired  pieces  of  Moliere,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in 
'  Le  Misanthrope,'  which  has  always  been  tiled  b)  the 
Frencli  critics  of  iho  old  school  a.s  the  great  model  of  French 
comedy ;  close  by  which  they  rank  the  '  Tartuffe,'  '  Lm 
Femmea  Savaniaey'  and  *JU'Boole  dec  Fommes'  of  the  same 
author.  MoliAre's  greater  eomediesi  in  short,  are  too  didsc- 
tie,  too  expressly  instnietive;  wlmreas  the  auditor  should 
only  be  instructed  covertly  and  incidentally.  It  should  be 
observed  that  '  The  Miser'  of  Moliire  ('  L'Avare'X  some 
scenes  of  which  are  taken  from  Plauttu,  is  the  earliest  in 
stani^e  of  a  five-act  French  comedy  written  in  prose. 

The  restrictions  which  cramped  the  genius  of  Corneille 
comfortably  fitted  that  of  Hacine,  and  contributed  to  render 
him  in  every  itense  the  favourite  tmgio  poet  of  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.'  He  seemed  bom  to  cany  to  the  highest  poiBibie 
perfection  what  we  most  call,  ftir  want  of  a  neater  term 
that  should  he  equally  a|)|)i upriatc,  the  Frcn-h;tVaiion  of 
Greek  tragedy.  He  maiia^ud  with  consummale  art  and 
most  felicitous  ease  tu  tlatter  at  once  the  dramatic  laste  atid 
the  moral  temperament  of  the  court  The  very  anomaly 
wUeh  his  works  presented,  in  ki^  ii>g  to  antique  heroes  the 
tone  and  tho  languagu  «f  tiio  t^ranob  |^Uanti][  of  bis  timob 
thus  became  one  of  their  higheet  Noonmendatjons.  Above 
all.  hii  excellence  in  investing  the  expression  of  love,  real 
or  pretcndetl,  with  conventional  dii^ity  and  delicacy,  u  as  a 
merit  invalu^le  in  llie  eyes  of  Louis  and  his  courtiers  of 
both  sexes.  For  tenderness  and  elegance  of  expression, 
Racine  is  indeed  unrivalled  among  iIm;  French  dmmatists 
of  the  ekiiiB  aehooL  His  high  poweia  of  this  kind  made 
Mm  also  otMof  dbe aUeet  appropriatora  and  improvecs  of 
the  eloquence  of  preceding  writers  in  numberless  scattered 
passages  of  his  own  productions.  Among  his  pieces  on 
Grecian  jii  l  j  :<  t>,  *  Androtnaque'  is  that  in  whii  h  he  dis- 
plays the  most  origmality  :  in  this  tragedy,  says  Scblegel, 
'  he  expressed  the  inward  struggles  and  inconsistencies  of 
passton  with  a  Uuth  and  energy  which  bad  never  befora 
been  heard  on  thsPraneh  stage/  And  raepeoting  *  PhWra,* 
the  same  critic,  looking  with  no  partial  aye  upon  the 
masters  of  the  French  classic  school,  observes  — '  How 
much  soever  in  this  irat^edy  Racine  may  have  borrowed 
from  Kuripides  and  .Sciu'cu,  and  how  much  soi>ver  lie  may 
have  s|>oiled  ihe  former  and  not  improved  the  latter,  still  it 
was  a  great  step  from  the  affected  mannerism  of  his  age  to 
a  more  genuine  tragic  stvlo.  When  we  compare  it  with  the 
•  Phiidre'  uf  Pmdon,  whish  was  ao  well  raoetved  bj  hiaeeif 
temporariets  tat  m  other  nasoR  IbaA  beoaaae  no  traee  what- 
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e^'or  of  the  antients  \va«  disconuble  in  it,  but  every  Ihin*  I 
redured  to  tlie  srak-  of  a  ra<hioiiable  miniatiiro-porlrait  for  > 
a  toiicttii,  we  must  entertain  the  higher  adniirniion  for  the 
writer  who  had  so  strong  a  fwlini:  for  tbo  niuient  pocu, 
had  the  courage  to  eoaii6et  l  ui  if  v.  l  i  i  tem,  and  dared 
ta  dlMilay  to  much  pnri^  and  uoaffeoted  simpliciQr  in  u 
age  orvbieli  tba  prevailii^  tastawm  wwy  «»f  vitiated  and 
unnatura!  '  Harine's  *  Bniannicus'  is  one  of  those  among 
French  clasiic  truirodic*  which  have  the  highest  claims  to 
historical  accuracy  and  delicati^  dii^criminatton  of  character, 
in  the  persons  ui°  Nero,  Agrippina,  Narcissus,  and  Bur- 
rhua.  '  In  "  Athalie,"'  says  his  German  critic,  '  he  exhi- 
bited himself  for  the  last  time,  before  takin«»  leave  of  poetry 
and  the  world,  in  his  whole  strength.  It  nut  only  his 
most  finished  work,  but  I  have  no  bflUtation  ia  doeUiingit^ 
of  all  the  French  tragedies,  to  bo  the  OM  which,  firee  from 
all  mannerism,  approaches  nearest  to  the  grand  style  of  the 
Greeks.  Tho  chorus  is  fully  in  the  sense  of  the  antients, 
tliough  introduced  in  a  different  manner  for  the  fake  of 
suiting  our  music  and  the  different  arrangemertt  of  our 
theatni.  The  teane  has  all  the  majesty  of  a  public  action : 
agcMctetioii,  wondtr,  and  keen  agitatimi,  aoeeeed  each 
odier,  and  eonstanHy  rise  iritb  tho  progren  of  the  diania: 
with  a  severe  abstinence  from  every  thing  extraneous,  there 
is  a  display  of  the  richest  variety,  sometimes  of  sweetness, 
hut  more  frequently  of  majesty  and  grandeur.  The  inspi- 
ration of  lite  prophet  oleviiien  ilus  fancy  to  flights  of  more 
than  usual  boldness.  The  signification  is  that  which  a  reli- 
gious dramaought  to  have ;  on  earth,  the  atruffile  between 
good  and  evil;  in  heaven,  the  wakeftat  eye  or  Providence 
darting  down  rajf*  of  decision  from  unapproachable  gUMy.  All 
.s  animated  by  one  breath,  by  the  pious  inspiration  of  the 
poet ;  of  the  genuineness  of  whirli  n  ither  hi*  life  nor  this 
work  V  ill  allow  us  to  entertain  a  doubt.  This  i*  liie  very 
thing  \:\  which  so  many  pretended  works  of  art  of  tht» 
Fiencb  are  deficient :  the  authors  have  not  been  inspired 
by  a  fervent  love  for  their  subject,  but  by  the  desire  of  cx- 
tenial  eflbot;  hence  the  vanity  of  the  artiat  eveiywfaen* 
breelu  fortti,  and  eaais  a  damp  over  our  fMings.* 

In  the  liistory  of  French  tragedy,  it  is  little  gratifying  to 
pass  fi  om  Racine  to  RichcUeu  s  favourite,  the  Abbi  D'Au- 
Dignac,  wlio  revenu'fd  himself  for  tho  failure;  of  his  tragedy 
of  *  Z^uobio'  by  ciiusuring  bitterly  the  works  of  Corncille. 
Racine  himself  found  a  similar  adversary  in  Nicolas  Pra- 
don,  who  wrote  a  rival  tragedy  of '  Phddre,'  which  Madame 
Dediouliires  was  not  ashamed  to  c.xtul  above  Racine's,  and  a 

*  R%ulua,' vUeb  the  ptaiaee  of  St.  Bviemond  and  Madame 
lie  8(vigii6  hare  not  Mved  ftnin  oblivion.  LalbaM  profited 
somewhat  better  by  Corneillo's  example  in  the  dignity 
and  intelligenee  which  he  threw  into  his  otherwise  feeble 
'Manlius,'  which  Tahna's  actin<^  recently  made  so  po;  u- 
lar.  As  for  the  ti-us^edies  of  Duch^^  Campistrpn,  the  abbe 
Pslkgrini  the  abb£  Longepierre,  and  others,  suffice  it  to 
fu.  Oat  iliqr  brought  little  hme  to  their  authon»  and  no 
Mvaneement  W  Ae  ait  Thonns  OonwQIe  ventured  to 
write  tragedy  after  his  brother,  and  wrote  it  very  '  correctly.' 
Cr6billon  was  by  far  the  roost  successful  tragic  writer  that 
arose  in  the  interval  betwi^cn  Racine  and  Vollaire  ;  Imt  his 
reputation,  rapidly  acquired,  rv^ting  ou  au  unsound  basis, 
declined  almost  as  rapidly ;  ever  striving  rather  to  horrify 
than  to  affect,  the  unnatural  exaggeration  both  of  situation 
and  character  into  which  he  was  constantl}  lutraycd  was 
a  defect  too  serious  to  be  redeemed  even  by  the  great  ferce 
and  mastery  of  style  whieh  he  displays. 

Tliis  species  of  composition  occu](ied  no  small  proportion 
of  tlio  wonderful  versatihty  of  Voltaire;  and  although  h« 
was  irresistibly  led  to  press  tlio  tragic  rouse  into  the  sert  ice 
of  the  unceasing  warfare  which  he  waged  against  supersti- 
tion, fenaticism,  and  hypocrisy,  and  might  avon  owe  eomc 
portion  of  hi*  theatrical  aaoceaa  to  that  dienmstaiioe^  yet 
he  has  earned,  in  univend  eatimation,  a  place  beside  Cor- 
ncille and  Racine  a-;  a  dramatic  artist.  The  same  indepen- 
denco  of  geuiuii  ami  spirii  which  made  hiin  rebel  .againiit 
other  conventionalism-!  of  graver  import,  prompted  hira  to 
break  through  some  of  the  tuorti  irksome  part  of  the  re^tric- 
tionf  imposed  by  the  e.<)tablished  dramatic  system.  He 
hmisled  on  treating  subjects  with  more  historical  truth,  and 
raiaed  ooee  more  to  the  dignity  of  the  tra.-ic  stage  the 
chivalrous  and  Christian  characters  of  modem  Europe, 
which,  ever  since  'The C5d'  of  Comeille,  had  been  altogether 
excluded  from  it    Thus  his  Lusignan  and  Nere-,ian,  in 

*  Zaire,'  are  among  his  most  true,  afl<lbting,  and  noble  crea- 
md  the  phrt  ef  hk 'ThneiMtt*  ia  feusdad  on 


motives  of  honour  and  love  without  any  ignoble  intennlx- 
turt!,  as  eiitirely  consecrated  to  the  exhibition  of  chivalrous 
sentiments,  as  that  of"  Le  Cid  it>eir  In  '  Alzire,'  Vi  lia  re 
went  still  farther,  treating  a  subject  in  uiuderii  ni.sior/ 
never  before  touched  by  his  countrymen ;  and  as  in  th« 
pieces  already  mentioned  he  had  contrasted  the  chivalcio 
tdffitt  and  motivea  with  the  Saracenic,  so  here,  with  gnat 
historical  truth  and  noble  pathos,  be  has  ventured  to 
exhibit  the  old  Spaniards  in  opposition  to  the  Peruviam. 
'  It  is  singular  enough,'  remarks  Sch!ei;;cl,  '  that  Voltaire, 
in  his  re^tless  search  after  tragical  inaiL-nala,  has  actually 
completed  the  circumnavigation  of  the  f^lobe ;  fur,  us  in 
'AUire'  he  exhibits  the  American  tubes  of  the  other  hemi- 
sphere,  in  his  '  Dschingia  Km,'  be  brings  Chinese  upon  the 
stage  ftom  the  fertheat  esuremity  of  oun,  who,  from  the 
lliitnfbl  obtorranee  of  their  ooatume,  have  the  appearance 
of  comic  or  protesqnc  figures.*  '  A-s  the  French,  observes 
our  German  cnlsc  in  another  place, '  arc  in  general  better 
acquainted  with  the  Romans  than  with  the  Greeks,  wo 
might  expect  tiie  Roman  pieces  of  Voltaire  to  be  more  consist 
ent,  in  a  pelitkal  point  of  view,  with  historical  truth,  than 
hii  Greek  pieoeaare  with  the  symbolical  nature  of  mythology. 
Th^  however,  is  the  caa^only  in  *  Brutus.'  tho  earliest  of 
them,  and  the  only  one  wnich  can  be  said  to  be  sensibly 
planned.  Voltaire  sketched  this  tragedy  in  England;  he 
had  learne<l  from  "  Julius  C»sar"  the  effect  which  the  pub* 
licity  of  republican  transactions  is  capable  of  producing  on 
the  stage,  and  .so  endcavourc<l  to  iiold  in  some  degree  a 
middle  course  between  Comeille  and  Shalupeare ;'  of  the 
latter  of  whom,  we  may  add,  b«  lequiMd.  DVnt  least  evinced, 
veiy  little  in  the  way  of  due  arandntioii.  On  the  wholes 
however,  though  Cbmeille  n  deemed  to  have  expressed 
heroic  sentiments  with  greater  sublimity,  and  Rnr;;ir  tin 
natural  emotions  with  greater  sweetness,  it  is  adujiuwl  ihai 
Voltaire  introduced  moral  motives  into  the  drama  with 
greater  etfect,  and  displays  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  original  relations  of  the  mind. 

Only  the  first  and  the  last  of  theae  three  great  mietm  of 
die  Firaneh  tragic  stage  may  be  aaid  to  have  been  ftnitflil 
in  this  class  of  productions.  Racine,  however,  has  this  ad- 
^•antago,  that,  excepting  his  first  youthfiil  attempts,  the 
whole  of  hi*  pieces  have  kept  post,<.'Siiiou  of  the  stage  and 
of  the  pubhc  favdur,  while  roany  of  Corneille's  and  Vol- 
taire's which  pleased  at  first  are  not  now  even  so  much  as 
road,  so  that  it  has  become  common  to  publish  selections 
f^om  their  draiiMlic  worha  under  the  title  «f  Che/t-d'cBUffrt. 

Voltaire  seems  to  have  come  too  lati^  even  with  his  mo- 
derate  attempts  at  refermation  of  the  dramatic  system. 
The  pr<  ,  1 1  i  i  A^iich  gave  such  disproportionate  importance 
to  the  uhitrvancc  of  external  rules  and  proprieties  was 
already  immovably  established ;  nor  was  it  until  after  the 
great  political  change  which  took  place  towards  the  close 
of  the  !a.st  cuittury  that  any  considerable  effort  was  again 
made  to  break  through  the  acsdemie  limitatioiu.  Wa  shall 
thecefere  pass  briefly  over  the  half  <>entur7  of  French  dra- 
matic history  which  immediately  followed  the  ago  of  Louis 
XIV.,  notwithstanding  that,  during  itiat  period,  upwards  of 
fifty  authors,  of  mora  or  l©8.s  celebrity,  wrote  for  the  higher 
departments  of  the  stagu,  of  whose  pieces  the  greater  part 
were  actually  performed,  many  of  tMB  with  h^  tempo- 
rary and  some  few  with  permanent  sueeeos.  In  mndy  *e 
shall  mention  nothing  more  than  the  names,  for  ue  most 
part  now  obscure,  of  Lagrange,  Chancel,  I^motte.  Piron. 
Lanoue,  Quimond  de  Latouche,  Chateaubrun,  Saunn,  and 
Debelloy. 

La  Uarpe,  whose  critical  labours  had  so  extensively  in* 
jurious  an  influence  throughout  Europe  m  enforcing  the 
ctasiiic  system  in  all  its  rigidity,  contributed  nothing  to  re> 
commend  it  by  his  own  tn^ic  compositions,  wUdi.  udiile 
they  ate  among  the  mosteorreet  in  a^le^  are  among  the 
meet  (Kgid  in  sentiment  and  efibet,  al^ugh.  indeed,  bos 
the  merit  f>f  having-  jire^ented,  in  his  *  Philocieie,'  the  most 
exact  imitation  of  a  Gret;k  trajjody  that  France  has  pro- 
duced. On  the  other  hand,  Marie  Joseph  Ch*^tner,  who. 
tlourisbing  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  WTole,  like 
tho  tragic  poets  of  Greece,  in  tho  midst  of  free  men,  and 
with  hhe  ardour  aiimulaiad  them  to  the  love  of  libec^. 
made  nearer  approaehea  than  tny  «f  hii  piedeeeasais  to  the 
tragic  strenk'th  and  fervid  dictinn  of  Voltaire.  His  '  Charleit 
the  Ninth,  or  the  School  for  Kings'  (Ecote  des  R  ois),  fuitn 
^rluch  the  people,  too,  might  draw  an  important  le»Non.  w.t* 
titat  among  his  pieces  wlucb  produced  the  greatest  excite* 
meiti  in  tb*  pnhlie  jnind.   So  fer»  bowmr*  ten  •ta" 
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diously  blackening  the  diMteter.  of  the  young  king,  he 
casts  chiefly  upon  hU  mother-in -lav  and  the  cardinal  of 
Lorraine  the  odium  of  ili  S;.  Bartholomew  massacre,  the 
horrors  of  which  he  depicts  with  uiisparin£»  enerpy.  In  }iis 
'Tibire'he  no  less  forcibly  exhibits  the  interior  ofahypoori- 
tieal  tyrant,  aa  he  does  that  of  a  fanatical  one  m  his  '  Phi 
h'ppe  11.,*  in  some  parts  of  which  he  has  happily,  but  not 
servilely,  imitated  Schfllar.  It  «M  tD  his  *  fWioo,*  too^ 
wherein  be  paints  the  miaeriM  of  the  dditor,  mil  showi 
F^n^lon's  angelic  piety  in  admirable  contrast  with  the  fana- 
tical passionii  which  possess  the  other  characters,  that  the 
young  Tslma,  \vliu,-e  iiistrionic  powers  Chfnier  had  already 
divined,  began  to  make  himself  known  to  the  public.  Du- 
ris,  possessing  briniaiit  powers  of  poetic  execution,  portrayed 
the  AnbdaD  manners,  in  bis  trsgedj  of  *  Albufar,'  with 
great  wsnntb  of  imagination  iitd  originaility  of  style;  bnt 
his  highest  claim  to  dramatic  c^ebrity  rests  upon  the  endea- 
Tour,  whicli  he  made  with  cuiisiderable  success,  to  brine  his 
countrymen  acquainted  with  the  masterpieces  of  Shak- 
speare.  Having  high  qualifleatioiu  for  this  task,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  felt  himself  bound  to  cramp  and  maim  his 
ttdaiilatioDS  by  reducing  them  within  the  Fnnch  dramatic 
Umnatmas,  wbeo,  by  spying  his  English  miginal  more 
r!mely,  he  might  bave  made  himtdf  a  cnator  in  Fieneh 
literature :  stm  hts  work  was  most  praiseworfhy  and  im* 

f>rtant,  as  the  first  able  and  cordial  attempt  to  give  the 
rcnch  public  some  remote  idea  at  least  of  the  real  merits 
of  that  transcendent  genius  whom  Voltaiie,  thou^'li  he 
made  some  efforts  to  appreciate,  bad  remaineil  so  far  IVora 
undcr^tandiDg  as  to  call  him  delibflntoly  '  a  dmnken 
savage.*  The  name  of  M.  Amaiatsniaan  «ltoady  in  the 
dramatic  annals  of  that  neriod.  Hisflist  tragedies.  'Harius 
i  Miirturnes,' '  I>ui  r<?ee,^  and  'Cincinnatus,'  with  their  ener- 
L,'e!ic  Kimplieily,  are  in  spirit  and  design  truly  antique.  Ga- 
Tir.el  Legouvc'"*  '  Death  of  .Abel'  (Mort  d'Abeb  was  a  ha- 
zardotis  but  successful  attempt  to  makeanaat<»diluviuii  mb-  ■ 
jcet  aecepiable  on  a  modern  stage,  to  which  he  had  been 
encouraged  by  Uie  popolwity  which  Gessner  and  bis  poetry 
then  enjoyed.  The  mtae  author  Tontuied  to  exhibit,  not 
unsuccessfully,  in  '  Epicharis  et  N<ion,*  the  latter  davs  of 
Nero,  the  opening'  of  whose  career  is  slrown  in  one  or  the 
na-sterpiece>  of  Racine.  *  Les  Terapliers'  "t  M.  R.iy- 
uouanl,  founded  on  the  destruction  of  the  order  of  Kniirhts 
Twnplars  in  the  reign  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  is  niucli  more 
Kmarluble  for  art  and  C0rr«0tne>s  of  structure  and  execu- 
tion for  poetic  vitality;  but  these  merits,  ad<led  to  the 
powerful  interest  of  its  fUtional  autgeet,  made  it  highlj 
successful. 

Some  of  the  comedies  of  Boiirsault.  a  younger  contem- 
porary of  Moli^re.  have  kept  pt^tsbCSMoii  of  the  itago  :  they 
are  all  of  the  sermularv  nescnption  which  the  French  call 
pieee*  d  tinir,  of  which  Molidre  himself,  in  bis  *  F&cbeux,' 
gave  the  first  example.  This  kind,  in  the  aoefdnital  nature 
of  the  scenes*  wbidi  are  strung  togethw  en  one  oommon 
occasion,  bear  a  resembhnoe  to  the  mimt  of  the  antiento : 
thev  are  particularly  favourable  for  the  display  of  the  mi- 
mi  lie  art  fn  the  more  limited  signification  of  the  term,  as  it 
I-  one  and  the  same  player  that  re-;ippe;irs  throuRliouf  in  n 
fresh  character  and  a  different  disguise.  The  want  of 
dramatic  movement  however  in  such  productions  requires 
they  should  be  short,  whereas  Boucsault's  pieces,  though 
otherwise  possesaing  eouaidemble  m«ri|,  aw  drawn  out  to 
the  weari>ome  length  of  five  acts. 

.After  Mohere  's  death,  a  considerable  time  elapsed  belbre 
the  appearance  of  Regnard,  to  whom  the  second  place 
ainon^  the  French  eomic  writers  has  usually  been  assigned. 
Ho  divided  his  labours  between  the  Italian  theatre,  which 
still  lloarisbed  under  Ghera'nli.  and  for  which  be  sketched 
the  Ptvneh  soenes,  and  the  composition  of  regular  comedy 
in  verse.  His  earliest  da/.  '  Tbe  Gamblet^  (to  Joiteur),  is 
the  most  esteemed :  ft  n  •  picture  after  nature,  drawn 
strongly,  but  without  exaggeration,  from  hts  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject  resulting  from  his  personal 
experience.  His  'Absent  Man"  fLe  Di.strnit),  runnini;  ex- 
clusively upon  the  exhibition  of  that  charactermtic  defect, 
is  necessarily  tedious:  the  author  has  here  done  little  more 
than  dramatize  a  series  of  anecdotes  whieh  La  BruyCre  had 
assembled  under  the  name  of  a  partieDtor  eharaeter.  Bis 
•  L^jT  itaire  Universel,*  though  exhibiting  more  comic  power, 
fills  ihroub'b  adcflcicacy  of  moral  feeling.  La  Harpe  however 
declares  it  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  comic:  pleasantry  .  where- 
upon Soblegel  remarks :  '  It  is  in  fact  such  a  subject  for 
iti7  M  would  mow  a  atone  to  vilr ;  M«nUwniag«i 


the  grin  of  a  death's  head.  What  a  subject  for  mirth  ! — a 
feeble  old  man  in  the  jaws  of  death,  who  is  teazed  by  young 
proHizates  for  his  property,  and  has  a  false  will  impo-^cd  on 
iiini  while  lyinpinsensiblc.  as  ts  believed,  on  his  death-bed.' 

A  contemporary  of  Regnard,  the  actor  Legrand,  was  one 
of  the  fir>t  comic  poets  of  his  nation  who  acquired  celebrity 
m  versified  aAcrpicces.  a  kind  in  which  the  French  have 
since  pcoduoed  many  otegMt  trifles.  His  poathimious  fame 
however  has  been  nr  inlanor  to  that  ofReipiard ;  dthough 
there  is  one  piece  of  his,  '  Le  Roi  de  Cocagne,'  a  sprightly 
farce  m  the  wondcrfiil  style,  overflowing  with  a  quality  then 
rarely  found  in  the  French  drama,  a  mitive  and  fanciful 
wit,  animat&il  by  the  liveliest  mirih,  which  sports  about  all 
sorts  of  subjects  in  the  most  frolicsome  yet  hiii  mlftis  man- 
ner. But  the  Freneb  ehties  of  tbe  old  school  have  gene- 
rally been  ittdiSerent  or  unjust  towaide  any  impulse  of 
genuine  fancy:  confounding,  it  should  seem,  the  levity  of 
jocularity  with  that  of  mere  shallov^Tiess,  which  has  been  so 
much  complained  of  in  their  countrymen. 

Tbe  eightectUh  century  produced  a  number  of  oomio 
writers  in  France  of  the  second  and  (bird  rank,  bat  no 
genius  capable  of  advancing  that  department  of  tbe  dra- 
matic art  a  step  farther,  anu  thus  the  belief  in  the  ttoap* 

troachable  excellence  of  Molidre  became  yet  more  firmly 
xed.  'Want  of  easy  progress,'  observes  Schlegel,  'and 
the  u»e  of  lengthened  disquisitions  in  stationary  dialogue, 
have  characterised  more  or  less  every  wniei  uiuce  the  litne 
of  Moliire,  on  whose  re^^ulur  paces  the  conventional  rules 
ajpplied  to  tragedy  have  had  an  indifiputable  itiUuence. 
French  comedy  in  verse  has  its  tirades  well  a.s  iragody; 
which  ciicnmetanee  eontributed  to  imnduro  into  it  a  eer^ 
tain  degree  of  stiff  etiquette.  The  eomedv  of  other  nations 
has  generally  descended,  from  motives  which  we  can  be  at 
no  loss  to  underistaud,  into  the  circle  of  tbe  inferior  classes: 
but  the  range  of  the  French  comedy  is  ne.u-ly  eonfinc<i  to 
the  upper  classes  of  society.  Here  also  we  trace  the  in- 
fluence of  the  court  as  the  central  point  of  the  whole  na- 
tional vanity.  Those  spectators  who  in  reality  bad  aoaocess 
to  the  grei&t  worid,  were  flattered  by  having  marqnieas  end 
chevaliers  brought  before  them  on  the  stage;  ana  tbe  poet 
himself^  while  satirising  the  fashionable  follies,  endeavoured 
to  snatch  someiliinj;  of  ihat  privileged  tone  wliich  was 
esteemed  so  en\  iab]e.  Society  rubs  off  the  saUent  angles 
of  character  ;  its  jicculiar  entertainment  consists  m  delecting 
the  ridiculous;  and  hence  we  a<-quire  the  faculty  of  being 
on  our  guard  against  the  observations  of  others.  TIiuh  it  is 
that  the  natural,  cordial,  and  jovial  comic  of  the  inferior 
elames  is  Ind  aside,  and  another  description,  tbe  fridt  of 
polished  society,  and  cliaracterized  by  the  insipidity  of  such 
aa  aimless  way  of  living,  comes  to  be  substituted  in  its 
place.  The  object  of  these  comedies  is  no  longer  life,  but 
society ;  that  perpetual  negotiation  between  conflicting 
vanities  which  never  ends  in  a  sincere  treaty  of  peAce:  toe 
embroideied  dress,  the  hat  under  the  arm,Nnd  the  sword  by 
the  side,  essentially  belong  to  them ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
charaoterutation  is  limited  tothefbllvof  themen  and  the 
coquetry  of  tbe  women.  The  insipid  uniformity  of  these 
pictures  was  unfortunately  too  often  seasoned  by  the  cut- 
ruptinii  of  moral  principles  which,  especially  after  the  a«e 
of  Louis  XIV.  till  the  middle  of  the  century,  uiiiier  the 
Regency  and  Louis  XV.,  it  became  the  fashion  openly  to 
avow.  In  this  period  the  favourite  of  the  women,  the 
homm«  d  bumet/wrtunet,  who  in  a  tone  of  »atiety  boasts  el 
die  multitude  of  bfs  conquests,  too  easily  achieved,  was  not 
acharnp'cr  tnvc:itf  d  liv  the  comic  writers,  but  an  accurate 
portra  I  inm  al  nte,  .1-  pru\ed  by  many  memoirs  of  the 
last  ci-r.'iir\,  vw-A  iliiAii  ii!  iliose  of  a  Besenval.  We  are 
disgusted  at  the  unrivalled  sensuality  of  the  love  intrigues 
of  the  Grecian  coroe<ly ;  but  tbe  Greeks  would  have  thought 
tbe  iotrifpies  with  married  women  in  the  Freocb  com^y, 
entsred  mto  merely  from  giddy  vanity,  mtioh  more  disgust- 
ing, limits  have  been  fixed  by  tutture  herself  to  sensual 
excess ;  but  where  vanity  assumes  the  part  of  a  sensuality 
already  deadened  and  eiier\ated,  it  gives  birth  to  the  most 
hollow  corruption.  If,  in  the  constant  ridicule  of  marriage 
by  the  petit  maitres,  antl  in  their  moral  scepticism,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  women,  the  poets*  merely  intended  to 
censure  a  prevailing  depravity,  the  picture  is  not  therefore 
the  lew  dangerous.  Tbe  great  or  ibahionable  worLd,  wbieh 
in  point  of  numbers  is  tbe  small,  but  which  ennsiders  itself 
«  ;,1  III-  of  any  importance,  can  hardly  be  improved  by  it; 
and  tlie  example  is  but  too  seductive  for  the  other  claaaok, 
tho  bMlianqr  with  wbioh  the 
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rounded.  Bill  m  so  far  as  eomedy  is  coneenwd,  U»i>  dead- 
ening corruption  is  bv  no  means  enlcriaining;  and  in  man;. 

Ficces  m  which  fools  of  quauty  gi\  c  the  tone,  as  in  iht. 
Chevalier  k  la  Mode'  of  Dancourt  for  instance,  the  picture 
of  complete  moral  diuoluteneee.  which,  though  true,  it  both 
impoetical  and  unnatural,  is  not  only  muiioiM  in  tlw  OC' 
treme,  but  most  decidedly  disgusting. 

'  From  the  number  of  writer*  to  whom  this  ehu^  prin- 
cipallv  altathcis  Dcatouche*  and  Marivaux,  feriilc  a  at 
least  ililigont,  comic  poetss  the  former  in  verse,  the  laut^r  in 
prostj,  dciiervB  to  bo  excepted.  They  act^uircd  considerable 
ai»tinct>on  among  tbeir  coutemponurie^  in  the  flrat  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  bat  few  of  tb«r  vwks  anmTOd 
•ttliw  of  them  on  the  tUMft. 

'  Two  other  separate  works  are  named  as  nuulBiiiioisOB  in 
rc^uliir  coiniHly  in  vl  !  .-(  ,  iLlougini,'  to  two  writers  who  per- 
liaiis  have  hu're  taken  uw.i:  pain*,  but  in  other  poetical  de- 
partments ha\o  given  freer  M-ope  to  their  natural  uUeiit — • 
the  "  M6iromanie"  of  Pi«>n,  ma  the  "  M6chanl"  of  Gresseu 
Tlw  'IMtWBHUlfal'*  is  not  without  humorous  inspiration :  in 
tbo  jroang  man  poKtesscd  by  a  rsfe  for  venii^ing.  Piron 
meant  in  eome  degree  to  portny  himself;  but  as  we  always 
go  tenderly  tuuDrk  in  ridiculing  ounelvoa,  SO,  It^ther  with 
the  aroiablv  wcakncsi.  m  question,  he  exhibits  in  his  hero 
talents,  magnanimity,  and  good-heartcJness-  but  this  suine 
tender  regard  is  not  peculiarly  ctinducn  e  to  comic  hirengih. 
The  "M&hant"  is  one  of  those  gloomy  comedies  which 
might  bo  rapturously  hailed  by  a  Timou  as  serving  to  oon- 
Arm  him  in  his  aversion  to  human  society,  but  on  social 
and  cheerful  minds  can  only  \m  producttTO  of  the  uoit 
painful  cffeols-  Yet,  according  to  thedecisumof  tb«  Ptvaeh 
rritics,  thf  >r  ^l  iee  comedies,  "The  Vainglorious  Man"  (Lu 
Glorieux)  ol  Dt-'itouche&,  "  La  Mt  iruinanie**  of  Piron.  and 
"  Le  MiVhant"  of  Cresset,  are  all  that  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury has  to  oppose  to  Moliere.  To  Diderot's  attempu  at 
dramatic  innovation,  as  they  were  founded  on  Mse  views 
of  the  ik^om  and  cooditiom  of  wt  in  genenl,  wo  sholi  do 
no  BM>re  than  tlltidoi  AiMlofBeaiitiiarrhoia,tbooeIebnitad 
of 'LeBarbier  de  Seville'  and  "  1m»  Noccs  de  Figaro,'  it 
may  be  said.  thai,  under  the  la>t  days  of  the  monarchy,  he 
assailed  the  corrupt  society  of  hi>i  time  with  a  wit  no  less 
caustic,  sportive,  and  subtle,  ui  hu>  dramatic  pieces,  than  Vol- 
taire had  employed  against  it  in  his  lighter  tales  and  essays. 

In  the  overthrow  of  the  aneien  regtme  in  polities  Ml  the 
main  support  of  tbeold  dramatic  co4#;  jMft  ii  renurkobk, 
though  perhaps  not  wooderfttl,  that  naayof  tho  wannest 
and  firmest  opponents  the  finrmer.  both  then  and  since, 
have  clung  with  extreme  tenacity  to  the  latter ;  so  strong 
and  so  binding  m  the  force  of  habit,  especially  uf  literary 
habit,  so  long  as  the  analytic  powers  have  not  been  brought 
to  bear  directly  and  expressly  upon  the  subject  in  question. 
Hence  the  revolution  in  French  art  and  literature  has  fol- 
lowod  but  taiday  the  political  revolutioa;  and  its  Ant  pro- 
moters have  had  to  eontend  against  the  most  (bnnidMilo 
obstacles.  However,  they  presented  themselves  early  in 
the  field.  The  storm v  days  of  ilu-  (Jonvontion,  and  the 
saturn.ilian  period  t  Directory  winch  followed  them, 
did  indeed  afford  htilc  leuure  or  sncourugemenl  for  (he 
oultivation  of  the  liberal  arts;  but  no  sooner  were  the  dan- 
gar  and  the  fear  of  anarchy  remo\'ed  by  the  firm  and  \ngorous 
afhnniiatntion  of  the  Consulate,  than  the  new  literary  and 
dramatic  ideas  began  to  develop  themselv^*,  and,  in  oon« 
sequence,  a  violent  war  to  be  waged  betw^i  (be  ekusicules 

of  llie  old  scliool  and  the  ro"iUf(/iri»/«  of  the  i  n  a 

Antung  the  eailiust,  ablest,  and  steadiest  cuUuiUois  of  the 
French  romantic  drama,  the  first  place  ^<Jems  due  to  M. 
N^pomucdne  Lcmeroier.  In  his  tragedy  of '  Agamemnon,' 
the  most  perfect  work  of  the  Und  that  had  yet  appeared 
since  Raetoe  and  Voltaire,  he  strove,  with  tugnal  success, 
to  eombine  with  felicity  of  plot  and  purity  of  style,  more 
original  and  striking  attractions.  He  ix  : ideated  far  beneath 
the  costume  and  the  forms  of  aiUiquuy,  to  its  inmost  soul 
and  spirit:  to  the  numerous  pcnioiiai^es,  so  different  in  their 
characters  and  their  uitetmlM,  wlwm  he  grouped  with  ad- 
minUe  skill,  he  lent  their  respective  habits,  manners,  and 
language,  with  stieh  elear  ana  juat  diaariminalioii,  as  to 
fseate  a  elaia  of  diamatie  baeutiia.  whieh,  at  that  daj,  tooi 
the  French  public  by  surprise,  wmie  the  consummate  art 
with  which  they  were  introduced  won  their  admirsiion  for 
that  which  ollieiwise  they  wuuld  have  regaril*'  I  liierely  as 
au  audacious  innovation.  When  the  first  bliucks  of  the 
Revolution  had  subsided,  and,  as  we  have  already  observed, 

literature  and  art  once  more  found  tema  to  braatb^  M. 


Lemercier  made  a  yet  bolder  step  in  his  devoted  eultivation 

0*"  !1m  tlroTtf,  as  t!u'  i.lw  species  was  distinctively  denomi- 
naii-ii  uy  its  advoeuuis  who  characterised  it  as  a  simple 
adherence  to  the  higher  spirit  of  art,  while  it*  opponents 
stigmatised  it  as  a  foroeu  and  inoons^ous  mixture  of 
tnigedv  and  oonedy.  In  his  drama  of  'Pinto,*  he  ventured 
to  uafldd  at  onoo  the  whole  ronantie  qrstem  i  it  exhibits 
the  freeat  fntenniictuie  of  humorona  teenea  with  grave 
silctations,  in  &  most  lively  and  varied  picture  T  the  popular 
em<>lions  and  Llie  pruiracied  anxietv  of  a  bund  of  conspira- 
tors, with  all  the  vacillations,  the  inquietudes,  the  reverses, 
and  the  bursu  of  enthusiasm,  attendant  oo  similar  attempts 
at  political  change. 

We  cannot  better  eeavagr  a  notkMi  of  the  ooam  of  Francfa 
dranatie  art  ftom  that  lime  dovn  to  the  yeeis  vbieh  im> 
mediately  preceded  thi  revolution  of  1630,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  tiiat  n  se  was  affected  by  the  remarkublo 
variations  of  politic, li  (11  cumstatioes,  tha:i  n-  i'.u  ulu  I;.  of 
M.  Lemeroier  himself,  writing  under  tin.  V4>rnment  of 
the  Restoration,  about  the  year  \bti.  (Revue  Eurof:4mne, 
No.  5.)  *  la  former  tim%'  says  he,  '  urged  bv  that  want 
in  the  publio  nuiid  vhioh  made  it  seek  to  quit  the  aeadtmie 
routine,  I  strove  to  create,  under  the  name  of  Pinio,  a  sort 
of  hiitoric  play,  wherein  the  reverse  side  of  the  court  de- 
corations should  be  presented  til  t!ie  audience ;  where  the 
g;rfiat  and  the  people  should  speak,  each  m  their  genuine 
language,  and  show  their  rchpcctne  absurdities  m  contrast. 
The  art  was  gradually  advancii^  when  its  march  wes 
again  cmbaBMied  by  the  complication  of  public  albuh 
A  fatally  pereooal  uabition  erected  the  impMrial  flin«ii> 
nent.  Truth  gave  it  umbrage,  and  theref(Nre  alienee  was 
In  1.  ini;  on  hor  intery>retera.  All  progress  was 
stunji&d,  ail  poetic  reputation  excited  suspicion  in  a  three 
fold  police :  wc  stood  a.^idc,  and  held  our  iH-acv  during  the 
concur  Ik  of  constrained  applause  The  muses  are  irrecon- 
cilable with  tyranny!  the  forced  silence  of  the  former  has 
alwayaatteaied  the  pieaenee of  the  latter;  but  their  patience 
em  flnda  an  opportunhy  ti»  stigmatiie  this  disgnoe.  After 
so  many  checks  and  vicissitudes,  the  obstacles  accumulated 
by  thirty  years  of  civil  discord  are  now  united  against  the 
free  progress  of  art,  with  shackle?,  imposed  by  a  mistaken 
prudence.  The  opiHisin^;  pturtics,  the  coteries,  proscribe  (li« 
noblest  reooUectiung  of  antiquity  through  dread  of  the  re- 
publican spirit:  the  church,  who«e  history  is  so  closely 
mingled  in  all  modem  annals,  forbids  the  dehneation  even 
of  her  virtues,  lest  it  should  lead  to  that  of  bar  crimes. 
Site  proecribee  her  own  saoerdotal  costume,  which  Wolscy 
v  -  i:  -  iij  on  the  Englisli  stai^f,  and  the  graiid  inquLsitur  of 
Madrid  upon  that  of  Vienna :  she  shrinks  from  beiiulding 
her  sacred  habit,  not  only  on  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  hut 
even  on  the  venerable  Ft^nelon.  Not  more  unoompro* 
mising  was  the  rigidity  with  which  Robespierre  rejected 
the  purple  of  royalty  and  the  ooatume  of  count  or  marquis. 
A  osmorahip,  sprung  up  under  the  Empure.  ta  now  eiereised 
through  agents  more  numerous  and  more  secretly  inquisi 
torial:  with  such  a  censorship  iiolhiag  can  be  portrayed, 
nothing  can  be  thought;  wc  must  not  even  dare  tu  re- 
mumber  anything.  Such  few  sparks  of  the  sacr«d  hre  as 
yet  escape  at  rare  intervals  from  a  vessel  so  carefully  covered 
up,  so  thoroughly  smothered,  go  and  die  out  in  aome  parqr 
conatttae  or  some  buraaudtmrvtilkmet.  Net  that  there 
ts  any  reason  to  believe  that  dramatic  Uterature  is  dead  in 
Franco;  but  it  is  languishing,  imprisoned,  and  has  no 
refuge  in  iii  uat  nf  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  where  tin- 
same  causfa  uppos©  to  It  the  same  b»rricr»  as  amongst 
ourselves.  However,  as  the  people  mu:>t  have  sjR-ctacle, 
and  as  the  appearance  ts  to  be  given  them  when  the  reality 
is  taken  away,  the  idle  are  left  in  poaaession,  not  only  of 
andi 


oenaiued  iovntali*  hut  of  theatiaa—  labcdooa 
manuftflioriea  whanin  eech  te^vidual  amodaiing  himself 

witli  the  nia-ss,  contributes  the  full  amount  of  his  most  in- 
significant idcaH,  in  order  that  the  police  may  tolerate  them, 
and  so  not  prevent  hini  from  i.ti,iiliiil:  liis  livelihood  or  ea- 
riching  the  theatrical  storehouAO.  Uence  all  tbt»  painting 
of  little  vices,  little  odditiea,  hltlo  people,  little  common- 
pleoe  minds;  and  all  them  nothings  amose,  while  ibev 
fake  ttMDOoey,  a  nation  flKMered  by  the  httle  eomplimenta 
which  form  the  customary  burden  of  its  theatrical  iphi- 
mfridM.  And  thus,  by  the  voice  of  these  xmueUeM,  singing 
witli  permission  and  according  to  orders,  has  it  been  con- 
snied  for  the  loss  of  its  nobl^l  pleasures,  and  diveited 
from  iia  pursuit  of  glory  and  liberty  bv  the  distractions  ad- 
min isMred  U>  its  levitT.  Toe  long  W  the  Mindtjem  of 
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Ciwemmvlied  our  srmt  theatres  into  m>  miny  fleltis  for 
bill  of  their  political  strength— so  nuuiV  arenas  opened 
to  tiM  fiantic  impulses  of  allusion:  the  lapse  of  thirty 
yean  has  not  deadened  4bis  scandalons  sftHfb;  andduring^ 
all  this  lime  the  retisonibip,  vainlv  occupied  in  striving  to 
defeat  these  malicious  contrivances,  has  sometimi-s  sup- 
piwuei  the  most  salutary  ftrodoctions,  and  sometimes  \n- 
mn»A  Into  then  whole  puiigei  fluroonble  to  iha  reiffoing 
CTiieins.  but  the  public  tevenge  themaelm  by  rejecting 
the  applif-rit  rr.  '  v  h  r  h  self-i(|lere8t  has  suggested,  at  the 
same  ti  ii-  il.ai  ilicy  eaj!»nlv  lay  hold  on  thoM  whidi 
puti]-  fi  tins  wretched  e  vun  r  o  if  I  power  that  caiuiot  wisely 
suppre&a  aaytlung  but  pa».!tive  abuses.  What,  then,  can 
way  talent  accomplish  under  chains  at  once  so  galline  and 
•o  depieaeiiig?  It  is  cheated  of  the  aubstanee,  and  baa 
noihiog  Ml  u  hot  the  superflotal  graeea  of  wstsiAatioti.* 

The  revolution  of  1830  was  a  victory  won  for  liberty  in 
art  as  well  as  in  politics.  Since  then,  the  higher  depart- 
mento  of  the  French  drama,  both  as  to  writiny  and  actinj;, 
have  been  in  full  aciivtty.  Amongtho  advocates  and  emu- 
lators of  the  Shakspearian  draoif,  Victor  Hugo  bos  hitherto 
•hown  himself  the  foremost,  the  boldest,  and  the  ablest. 
In  tn^edy  in  the  more  limited  sense,  though  still  of  the 
xomontie  ichool,  Alexandre  Dumas  and  Alfred  de  Vigny  are 
the  most  distinguished.  It  is  the  higher  comedy  that  seems 
at  present  tu  be  the  least  tlouriihini;.  Meanwhile,  the  cla-sMc 
reputation  of  Molitiru  preserves  his  comedies  on  the  stage, 
although  in  tone  and  manners  they  are  altogether  obsolete 
The  serious  or  ideal  French  opera  dates  fVom  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  (Cardinal  Maxarin,  nimself  an  Italian,  hod  in- 
traduced  into  Frenee  the  taate  for  the  Italian  opera.  LouL^ 
too  ma  deairoUR  of  rivalling  ersnrpassmg  foreign  nation* 
in  the  external  majjnif rrn.  r  i  f  -.hi:  drama — in  aeeuralion, 
macbiDCC),  mu&ic,  and  tiani'iiit^  ,  these  'uerc  to  be  ust.'d  un 
festival  occasions  at  court,  and  accordingly  Moliere  was 
employed  to  write  gay  operas,  and  Quinault  grave  ouvs, 
for  the  muaio  of  Lulli.  As  Quinault  is  the  only  great 
poelicel  name  in  the  history  of  the  higher  French  opera, 
we  felbrto  hie  article  [Quinault]  for  whet  we  have  further 
to  say  of  that  particular  species.  The  operetle,  or  comic 
opera,  has  been  inucl>  more  successfully  cultivated  by  mo- 
dern French  writers,  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  su!j^ 
stitution,  in  this  kind,  of  ordinary  diulugue  lu  heu  of  recita- 
tive, so  unfavourable  to  dramatic  animation.  The  vaudeville, 
in  wliich  the  lighter  dramatic  writers  of  France  have  of  late 
been  ao  wenderfiilly  prolific,  and  which  so  peculiarly  har- 
monizei  with  the  tone  of  good-natured  gaiety  in  the  more 
popular  classes  of  that  country,  is  but  a  variety  of  the  comic 
opera;  its  essential  disliuetiou  beui^,  that  it  dispenses  with 
musical  cocupojiUiun,  as  the  songs  arc  set  lu  weU  knuHU 
popular  airs. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  attention*  that  the  liistrionic  art, 
especially  in  tragedy  and  the  liigtier  comedy,  has  long  beon 
cvfied  ia  FfWWB  to  foy  high  perftction.  Soblegu  him- 
■elf  edniti,  tint  in  external  ditniiiy.  qniehness,  eometness 

of  memory,  and  in  -i  •  onderl'ul  degroe  of  propriety  and 
elegance  in  the  dtiii^ery  of  verse,  the  best  French  actors 
can  hardly  be  surpa^^ed. 

On  the  whole,  we  must  observe,  there  is  no  cause  to 
apprehend  any  poraianei-t  decay  of  dramatic  art  in  France. 
Themoet  poimful  and  nwat  salutarv  exiemel  etiroulne  that 
th«  artiat  can  leceiva^  mora  especially  the  dnmatiet,  u  net 
the  merely  material  and  peeunia  y  support  of  the  public 
for  whom  he  Labours,  but  au  eulightened  interest  and  sym- 

fithy  on  il  l  1  Lit  of  that  public  for  his  art  itself:  and  the 
rencb  people,  with  a  livelier  general  susceptibility  ul  this 
nature  than  some  of  their  neighbours,  have  ever  been  pecu- 
liarly alive  to  the  attractionx  of  the  stage.  When,  there- 
fbie.  we  consider  the  important  advanoee  which  the  liberated 
mind  of  France  has  already  made  in  phikeeph^.  in  aoetry, 
and  especially  in  history :  when,  alsq,  we  considsr  tnat  the 
French  theatre  has  not  bctn  (>)>crated  on  by  circumstances 
like  thoee  which  in  Eu^laitd,  as  wo  shall  se<-,  hav««  so 
long  created  purely  physical  yet  in>urmountable  obstacles 
to  vigoioui  idiamatic  cultivation  ;  we  mav  fairly  ctmclude, 
that  tne  modem  stage  of  France  ia  domnad  to  reach  far 
h^her  and  moM  mined  exoelience  than  even  ita  nobleet 
geniuses  eooM  attain  under  the  deepotie  rettrietione  of  the 
old  dramatic  system.  Nor  can  we  nelp  remarking,  that  ::i 
the  mean  time  the  English  critic  is  bound  to  sliow  indul 
geooe  rather  than  seventy  'o  the  very  crri  r-,  n  1  cxlravagan- 
eiea  of  a  riaing  eohool  wnich  so  cordially  and  so  explicitly 
eeta  up  Shahapeaie,  if  not  aa  the  fod  of  Ha  idokoy*  yet 


eertaiii^aa  the  object  of  its  highest,  most  admirin?,  an<1 
meet  ashetioaate  reverence,  as  well  aaita  moat  xealoua 
timnlaUfflii 

GsRUArr  Dram/u 
The  eediMt  mention  of  the  performance  of  Mysteriaa 
in  Germany  appear^  in  the  '  anlen-flpiesel,'  which  pro- 
ItaaM  to  he  tne  hlitory  of  a  celebrated  miflbon  of  that 

name,  who  is  stated  to  nave  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteentii  century,  althouf^h  the  book  itself  !>>  not  older 
than  the  beginning  of  the  fifii  ii  It.  Wo  there  find,  "imongst 
oihur  elegant  matters,  'How  Euleu-spiegel  made  a  pluy  in 
the  Easter  &ir,  wherein  the  nricst  and  his  maid-servant 
fought  with  the  boors.'  The  oldest  extant  German  drama 
was  written  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by 
one  Hans  Roaenpluet,  a  native  of  Nuremberg.  He  was 
succeeded  by  two  fertile  writers  bom  in  the  same  imperial 
city,  Hans  Sachs  and  Ayrer.  Among  the  works  of  Hans 
Sacli-H  wo  fini!  a  great  number  of  tragixlies,  comedies,  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  histories,  where  the  prologue  and  epi- 
logue are  always  spoken  bjr  the  herald,  besidea  merry  cai^ 
nival  plays.  All  theie  pieces,  it  appeili,  wen  acted,  not 
by  player^  hut  hy  rapemble  citizens,  aa  an  alhnrable  re- 
laxation, without  any  theatrical  apparatm.  The  carnival 
plays  are  rather  coarse,  but  oAen  extrcnielv  i!  )!!  running 
indeed  into  the  wildest  farce,  and  overleaping  ali  the  bounds 
of  reality.  'The  composition,'  says  Schlegcl,  '  i.s  respecl- 
ablu,  and  docii  uul  contain  many  circumlocutions:  all  the 
characters,  from  God  the  Father  downwanU,  state  at  once 
in  plain  terms  what  they  have  at  heart,  and  vlq  they  mahe 
their  appearance;  like  thoee  Hfttiee  in  old  pictum,  who 
have  labels  put  in  their  mouths  tu  assist  the  defective  ex- 
pression of  the  attitudes.'  Allegurical  personages  freaueutly 
appear ;  and  the  form  approaches  most  On  tbt  WAola  tO 
wliat  were  elsewhere  called  Moralitieii. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Opia,  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  the  modem  forms  of  Geimaa 
poetiy,  tianelatad  leveial  ttagediea  from  the  antients  into 
feraa^  and  eompeied  opantie  paatonda  after  the  Italian 
manner;  but  it  is  not  Known  whether  he  wrote  anything 
expressly  for  the  stage.  Next  caini.'  .\ndreaa  Gryphiu». 
considered  as  the  fii^t  dramatic  writer  of  Germany.  Among 
Ills  imitations  and  translations  from  various  modern  lan- 
guages, are,  a  tragedy  frum  the  Flemish  of  Vondel,  and  a 
farce  called  *  Peter  Squotu'  (Peter  OumoaK  which  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  burleaque  tragodv  of  Pyiaffliie  and  Tbiabe  in 
Shakspeare'e*  Midsummer  Nigdt's  Dream.'  The  latter  waa 
then  almost  unknown  bryond  his  own  island :  the  learned 
hlurhof,  who  wrote  ia  tlie  lai>l  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, eonfc'i.'.es  lliat  he  had  never  seen  Shak.-^peare's  worka, 
though  be  was  well  acquainted  with  Ben  Joum>u.  Even  so 
late  as  the  middle  of  last  century,  a  German  writer  of  some 
merit  oould  institute  a  comparison  between  Gryphiua  ai^ 
Shakspeare;  though  assuredlv  no  further  resemblance  li 
traceable  than  this,  that  Gryphius,  as  well  aa  Shakapeare^ 
was  fund  of  calling  up  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  He 
soem.^  ratlin  t  >  l.a  .t  had  before  hls  eyes  the  Flemish  writer 
Vondei,  wiiom  his  countrymen  still  call  the  great  Vondel, 
while  Gryphius  himself  baa  been  cyiisignea  to  oblivion. 
Th«  plays  of  Gryphius  are  wntten  after  the  French  model 
in  Alexaudrinea ;  the  scene  sometimes  changes ;  and  the 
iaterladaib  p*r^  Buuieal,  partly  aUegorieal.  lonewhivt  t*- 
aemMe  the  old  Snrliib  maeke;  the  author  howevar  thowi 

httla  thcatriral  skill ;  nor  is  it  even  known  thnt  his  pieces 
were  actual ly  perloriuud.  The  Uagedies  of  Lobcnstein, 
who  wrote  at  tite  same  time,  are  uf  such  niiiiirusurable 
letiglb  as  clearly  to  have  set  aU  representation  u  dtiiance. 

'The  pitiful  condition  of  the  theatre  in  G<  miy  at  the 
end  of  the  eeventeenth  and  during  the  first  third  part  of  the 
eighteenth  centurv,'  says  Schlegel,  'wherever  there  waa 
any  other  stage  than  that  of  puppet-shows  and  mounte- 
banks, exactly  Gorra»ponded  to  that  of  the  other  parts  of 
our  literature.  We  ha^i' a  -laii  l.rd  for  this  wretchedntsi 
when  we  consider  that  GutLi,cij«ed  could  pass  for  the  lesioitir 
of  our  literature — Oottsched,  whose  writings  resemble  a 
watery  beverage,  such  at  was  then  usuallv  recnminended 
to  patiunu  in  a  state  of  convakaoeoce,  from  a  notion  that 
they  oould  bear  nothing  eimncer,  bv  whieh  meana  their 
stomaeba  become  still  more  enfeebled.  Gottsched,  among 
!i I ^  other  labours,  com)  i-i  !  trrpai  rim!  f  ir  the  theatre 
Connected  with  a  certain  .Madame  Neuljer,  v>hu  ■i'^  at  the 
head  of  a  company  of  players  in  Leipiig,  he  discard*  d  I'luich 
iHaanmretk  and  they  buried  hua  solemnly  with  great 
triumph.  laa  wiUing  lo  bdiera  that  the  pwto  of  Pundv 
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of  irbich  we  mar  even  yet  form  a  judfincnt  from  puppet- 
shows,  won-  tiDt  alway>  ingeniously  filled  up  oxti-mporarily ; 
Still  Punch  had  uuddubt«uly  more  sense  in  his  Utile  finder 
than  GottiebMl  hail  in  hk  whole  boiljr.  PuBfib,  as  an  alle- 
gorieal  MNOnMBi  is  immortal;  and  hmnrar  strong  the 
Mwf  orbubornl  may  be,  he  still  pops  unescpNtedly  upon 
us,  in  some  gmvc  otficc-bearer  or  other,  almost  every  day. 

*  Goltsched  and  his  school  now  inundated  the  German 
theatre,  which  whs  thenceforward  to  Imj  reeular  by  dim  of 
insi|  id  and  diifuse  translations  from  the  French-  '  Heads 
of  a  better  description  began  to  labour  for  the  staee  ;  but 
instead  of  producing  raaUv  original  works,  they  brought 
fitrth  only  wretched  initationt;  and  the  nputaiioa  of  the 
Francfa  Uieatre  was  so  great,  that  the  moit  oonteniptible 
mannerism  was  as  eagerly  caught  bold  of  as  the  fruits  of  a 
better  taste.  Thus,  for  instance.  Gellert  still  composed 
pastoral  plays  after  bad  French  models,  wherein  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses,  with  rose-red  and  applc-Rreen  ribands, 
uttered  all  manner  of  insipid  compliments  to  one  another. 
Besides  the  French  eoueaies,  those  translated  from  the 
Dnnish  of  fiolberg  were  wled  with  ^reat  applause  This 
writer  certainly  has  great  merit  His  pirttmt  of  nannen 
pos80?.s  great  \wa.\  triitli;  his  exhibitions  of  depravity,  folly, 
and  stupidity,  rest  on  an  extremely  goad  fuundatum  ;  in 
Rtreii:;ti>  of  cotnic  motives  and  situations  he  is  not  deficient ; 
he  i*  only  not  very  inventive  in  his  plots;  the  execution 
runs  too  much  nut  into  breadth.  The  Danes  highly  relish 
the  delicacy  of  his  jokes  in  their  own  language,  but  the  vul- 
garity of  bis  tone  it  revolting  to  our  present  taste ;  yet  in 
tne  low  sphete  in  which  he  moves,  and  in  which  there  are 
incessant  storms  of  cudgvllint^s,  it  may  bo  natural  enough. 
Aitetnpts  have  lately  been  made  to  revi\'e  him,  but  seldom 
with  much  success.  As  his  chief  merit  consists  in  his 
characterization,  which  is  certainly  somewhat  caricatured, 
he  require!;  good  comic  actorsi  to  ap))ear  tu  any  advantage. 
A  ibw  of  the  plays  of  that  time,  m  the  manners  of  our 
eowitry,  by  Oellert  and  BUas  Sohl^l,  are  not  without 
merit ;  only  they  have  this  error,  that  mto  tbetr  pietnrea  of 
folly  and  stupidity  the  same  wearisomeness  nas  crept 
which  acccmpinios  llifui  lu  real  life.  In  tragedies,  pro- 
perly 80  called,  after  French  models,  the  first  who  were  in 
any  degree  successful  were  Elia;*  Schlegul  and  uftcrwardb 
Kronegk  and  Weisse.  I  know  not  whether  their  labours, 
if  translated  into  good  French  verse,  would  appear  as  frigid 
te  ua  at  thej  do  in  German.  It  is  insufferable  to  us  to  read 
ifenes  of  an  ell  long,  in  which  the  s^le  aeldom  risea  above 
watery  prose ;  truly  poetical  expression  wag  ftnt  neataA  in 
(a  I  :i.;r  i  v  at  a  subseq.icnt  period.  The  Alexandrine,  which 
in  IK)  Unguage  can  be  a  good  metre,  is  dotibly  stiff  and 
heavy  in  ours.'  Thus,  ba'l  translations  of  Frem  h  plays,  with 
piece*  from  Holberg,  and  afterwards  from  Goldoni,  and 
with  aoue  feeble  German  imitations  devoid  of  any  peculiar 
•nirit,  may  he  aaid  to  have  constituted  the  lepafiorjr  of  the 
Qerman  at«^  wMil  Leasing  appeared  to  oommenee  the 
work  of  redeeming  it  from  its  long-continued  mediocrity. 

The  sceptical  and  analytic  spirit  of  Leasing  was,  however, 
more  surccssful  in  reforming  tlie  theorj-  than  improving 
the  practice  of  the  German  drama.  His  firel  original  play, 
•  Miss  Sara  Sum{>!ion,'  is  a  fkmiliar  tragedy  of  the  lacry- 
mosc  kind,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  ttad  before  him  as 
a  model  '  The  L.ondon  Merchant'  of  Liilu.  better  known  in 
England  under  the  name  of  *  Geoige  BamweU.'  But  in 
1767,  his  eonnerion  with  a  eompany  of  eomedlans  «t  Ham- 
burg, and  a  periodical  paper  devoted  to  theatrical  criticism 
which  he  conducted,  gave  him  occasion  to  enter  more 
deeply  into  the  consid' r.ii  i  m  of  dramulic  art.  1  li  -  In  Id- 
neas  and  acuteness  with  which,  through  this  medium,  ho 
attacked  the  prevalent  French  taste  in  tragedy  were  so 
•neoeaaAU  that  in  a  short  time  not  only  the  tjtanslations  of 
French  tragedieB,  but  the  German  trBndieB.mode11ed  after 
them,  disappeared  from  the  stage.  He  was  the  first  who 
spoke  warmly  of  Shakspearc,  and  paved  the  way  for  his 
appearance  in  (i,  rui  ny.  But  his  faith  in  Aristotle,  and 
the  intluence  which  Diderot's  writings  had  exercised  over 
him.  produced  a  singular  mixture  in  his  tbmry  of  the 
drama  Unacquainted  with  the  right*  and  the  neoeasaiy 
conditions  of  poetical  imitation,  he  desired  lo  beve  in  dilr 
logue  everything  else  a  naked  copy  of  natuie.  His  atteek 
on  the  Alexandrine  measure  was  just ;  but  Urn  best  critics 
ofhiscou  iti  )  1  ret  that  he  succeeded  so  far  in  his  efforts 
to  abolish  all  »ersificBlion :  hereby,  say  they,  he  opened 
greater  facilities  to  that  ini»i])id  affectation  of  natitre  in 
vrbiohso  many  of  their  later  dramatic  writent  here  indulged. 


Owing  to  these  prosaic  views  of  art,  Lessing,  in  the  few 
dramatic  works  which  he  ^irwluccd  with  great  labour,  and 
HI  which  be  pro^edod  fot*  the  must  part  on  (he  cla»»iciU 
principle  of  ispuating  the  comic  ana  the  tragic  species^ 
was  much  note  effectitre  in  the'former  kind  than  in  the 
latter.  'Minna iraiiBarabetaat'eMiough  it  owed  mueb  of  its 
extraordinary  success  to  the  allusions  which  it  contained 
to  the  memorable  circumstances  of  the  seven  years'  war. 
is  a  j;cnuiiu:  comedy  of  the  more  refined  description,  the 
whole  social  tone  of  wluch  is  peculiarly  German,  whde  its 
comic  secondary  characters  are  drawn  with  great  humour. 
But  in '  Emilia  Galotti,' which  exhibits  the  story  of  Virginia, 
transferred,  by  change  of  names  and  places,  to  modern 
Italy,  the  author  baa  introdueed  tbe  oool  and  pcying  obser* 
vatiou  of  the  comic  writer  mto  the  province  of  tragedy,  and 
the  passions  are  acutelv  characterised  rath  r  tl  ui  elo- 
quently expressed.  '  ft  is  singular  cnougu,  remarks 
Schlet;el,  '  ihat  of  all  the  dramatic  works  of  Lcssing,  the 
last.  "  Nathan  the  Wi^"  (Nathan  dcr  Weisc),  which  he 
wrote  merely  with  a  view,*  as  be  ttft,  *  to  laugh  at  theble* 

S'ana*  when  his  zeal  for  the  improeement  of  tbe  German 
leatie  had  pretty  much  cooled,  should  yet  be  the  meet 
confurmablo  to  the  genuine  principles  of  art.  A  remark- 
able tale  of  Boccaccio  is  wrought  up  with  a  number  of  inven- 
tions which  are  w  i  i:r:l  il,  v  't  not  iniprohahle,  when  wc 
consider  tlie  circunisiancLS  ul  the  timcii ;  llie  llctilioua  per- 
sons lue  giniipc-d  round  a  eoleliraied  historical  cliaiActer,  the 
great  Saladm,  who  is  drawn  with  historic  truth;  the  cru* 
sades  in  the  back  ground,  the  scene  at  Jerusalem,  the  meet- 
ing of  persons  of  various  nations  and  religions  on  this  orien- 
tal soil, — all  this  gives  to  tbe  work  a  romantic  air;  while  the 
thoUL;!ils,  foreign  to  the  ac;e  in  quest;on,  which  the  poet 
has  allowed  himsclf  to  intcTspcrs*;  tor  the  sake  of  lus 
piiilosophical  views,  form  a  conirast  somewhat  hazard- 
ous indeed,  but  yet  exceedingly  attractive.  The  form  u 
more  flrec  and  comprehensive  than  in  the  other  nieces  of 
Leasing;  itisncarlythatof  adramaof  Shakspeare.  Hete^ 
too,  tbe  author  returns  to  die  use  of  vendfloation ;  not.  in- 
deed,  to  the  Alexandrine,  but  to  the  unrhrmcd  Iambic, 
answering  to  the  English  blank  verse.  '  Ihat  "Lessing.' 
udds  Scihleg<;l,  *  althcni^ii  p  >s><>.*;)n'^  so  indepcn<lent  a 
mind,  still  allowed  liiiusLlf  in  his  dramatic  practice  lo  bo 
in  some  mexsiue  o\ercom«  by  the  general  inclmatioij  of  his 
age,  1  infer  from  this,  that  the  number  of  imitatioos  of 
"  Nathan"  were  very  fem  in  eompariaon  with  those  of 
*'  Emilia  Galotti.'* 

As  the  leading  object  of  Goethe  seemi  to  have  been  to 
give  his  genius  ine  fullest  posstMe  expre^^ion  in  his  works, 
so  he  was  indil!ercnt  as  lo  the  form,  though  generally  pre- 
ferring the  dramatic.  He  was  ;it  the  same  time  a  warm 
fnend  to  the  theatre,  and  sometimes  laboured  tu  comply 
w  uh  its  wants  as  determined  by  custom  and  the  taste  of  the 
day^  as,  for  instanee^  in  'Qavifo,'  where  he  produced  a 
fluniliar  tragedt  <n  thetmanner  of  LeMing,  and  m  *  Biella,' 
where  he  took  nearly  the  same  liberiv  with  the  old  German 
story  of  Count  Von  Gleichcn  as  f,essine  did  with  that 
of  Virginia,  'At  an  after  period,'  ays  Schleu'ul,  *hc  en- 
deavoured to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  his  ricws  of  art 
and  the  common  dramatic  forma,  even  the  subordinate, 
nearly  all  of  which  he  ran  throutrh  with  single  attempts. 
In  his  "  Iphigetiia''  he  expressed  the  spirit  of  the  antique 
tragedy  according  to  Im  conceptions  of  it,  eq^eciatiy  as  to 
rcpoKe,  perspicuity,  and  ideality.  With  tbe  same  rim- 
plicity,  Hexihihiy.  aiul  noble  elegance,  he  compo-n-d  h's 
*•  TiLsso,"  in  winch  he  applied  an  lusloi  a  al  anecdote  to  mark 
the  general  signilicai ion  of  the  contract  between  a  court 
life  and  a  poetical  one.  His  "  Egmoni,'*agam,  is  a  romantic 
and  historic  drama,  the  style  of  which  steersa  middle  course 
between  his  first  manner  in  "Gou  von  BerUobingen"  and 
the  Ibrm  of  Shakspeare.  "  Erwin  und  Blmire,'*  ana  "  Clan- 
dine  von  Villabella,"  maybe  called  ideal  opereties,  breathed 
out  so  litfhtly  and  airily,  that,  with  moiical  accompaniment 
and  representation,  they  do  but  run  the  risk  of  l)ecomiii_; 
heavy  and  pru^mic :  in  tliese  piec«s  the  noble  and  susiaiiied 
style  of  I  he  dialogue  of  his"Tasso"  is  varied  by  thetenderest 
songs.  "  Jery  uoid  Bateljr"  is  a  charming  natural  piotore  of 
Swim  manners,  in  the  spirit  and  form  of  the  beet  Frsndi 
opeiettcs;  while  "  Scherz  List  und  Kache"  is  a  true  iiptrm 
bvffa,  fill!  of  Italian  Uizzi.  "  Die  Mitochuldigen''  is  a  rlmned 
Comedy,  in  the  manner  of  common  life,  afx»rding  to  the 
French  rules.  "The  Triumph  of  Sentimentality"  (' tter 
Triumph  der  Einpfliids,-inikeit')  is  a  highly  inyenioiis  saiir(5 
of  Goethe's  own  imitators,  incUning  to  the  arbitrary  comic 
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jmd  the  hodAiUjr  symbolical  of  Aris(oplniMi»  but « iiiod«<t 
Aintoplmiw  in  good  company  and  ftt«mzl»  Aim  much 
earlier  period  6o«tho  l  ul.  in  some  of  bk IMinf  tdM snd 
earnivaf  plays,  coinnloti  i\  ij  i  ropriated  to  UnuMf  fbe  njan- 
ncr  of  our  honest  Ilan-  S  ; '  Of  tho  '  Faust,' which  must 
be  regarded  m  Goethe's  peculiar  creation,  thooffh  forming 
«o  grand  and  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  poetical  literature 
of  modem  Europe,  there  is  littlu  to  be  aaid  in  immediate 
Nbtion  to  the  arama.  It  is  wall  obierved  by  Sdilegel,  that 
to  exhibit  that  boundless  and  labyrinthian  production  un 
the  stage,  we  should  be  possessed  of  Faustus's  own  mai^ic 
staff  and  his  formulas  of  conjuration.  Yet  much  is  to  be 
leaxned  from  it  both  xs  to  plan  and  execution.  In  a  pro- 
logue the  poet  declares  why  ho  could  not  accommodate  him- 
self to  the  demands  of  a  mixed  multitodo  of  spectators,  and 
•0  writes,  as  it  were,  a  farewell  epistio  to  tho  toeatre. 

Meanwhile,  ihortlj  oftor  tho  fltst  »|i|i««r«DCO  of  Goethe, 
m  very  vigorous  eflbrt  had  been  mode  to  bring  SfaalcBpeare 
upon  the  German  staue;  and  Schlegel  is  of  opinion  that,  in 
some  of  bi»  most  celchratotl  characters,  tracric  and  comic, 
Schroder  perhaps  attained  the  same  perfection  whicli  had 
been  almost  idolized  in  Gamck-  The  plaj-s  however  had  the 
disadvantage  of  appearing  in  cumbereome  pnae  translations, 
and  often  in  mere  abslnet^vith  di^curing  olterotions: 
the  separate  oharaetoro  and  litaatiolii  ud  boon  to  a  car- 
tain  degroe  hi^  but  bjr  no  oMoao  the  aene  of  hio  com- 
position. 

Under  these  circumstances  appeared  Schiller,  cnJo\rod 
with  the  qualities  requisite  for  producing  a  strong  effect  on 
the  muliitudc  as  well  as  on  minds  of  nighcr  cultivation. 
Though  his  genius  was  daring  in  the  highest  degree,  vet  in 
the  works  of  bis  youth  he  «at  Inflaenc^  by  the  models  of 
Lessing,  bf  the  oavttor  nodwtionB  of  Goethe,  and  by  Shak- 
epeare,  so  nr  M  he  eould  nndontand  him  without  an  ac- 
quaintance Ti-ith  the  original.  '  The  Robbers' (*  Die  Raii- 
bcr'),  wild  and  horrible  as  it  is,  had.  as  is  well  known,  so 
powerful  an  effect  a-s  absolutely  to  turn  iln  Ik  (dsof  some 
youthful  enthusiasts.  NotwitbsUnding  the  siignal  succes;? 
of  this  and  his  other  first'  attempts,  Schiller  became  sen- 
sible of  the  diaeiplino  wMoh  his  rbqIus  required,  and  threw 
himself,  wtih  all  tho  natwal  WnonMnoe  of  his  dnraeter, 
into  the  task  of  self-cultivatioti.  The  flrf.t  result  was  hi"; 
*  Don  Carlos,'  wherein,  with  great  depth  of  characterizalion 
and  great  pathetic  f  i  m  the  plot  is  so  intricately  compli- 
cated, and  the  characters  philuitophiice  so  mucli,  as  to  hmcW 
the  work  to  a  sise  incompatible  with  due  theatrical  repre- 
sentation. After  the  course  of  sound  historical  and  philo- 
sophical study  by  which  the  poet  next  enriched  his  mind 
and  onUfihtoned  his  views  of  art,  be  applied  himself  wtmllv 
to  historical  tragedy,  and  endeavoured,  by  divesting  himself 
of  !t:~  individuality,  to  rise  to  purely  oojertive  exhibitions. 
Ill  •  Wullenstein*  he  strove  to  adhere  so  conscientiously  to 
hLstoncal  truth,  that  his  materials,  though  embracing  no 
great  historical  extent,  swelled  out  into  two  ptays  and  a 
rather  didactic  prologue :  in  the  forms  he  closely  followed 
Shakapeaie^  bat  andeavoured  to  ooaflne  thochaona  of  |iJaee 
and  timovithJn  vanvmi  limito,  and  to  mahitam  what  bo 
conceived  to  be  a  more  sustained  tras^cal  dignity.  '  Maria 
Stuart'  is  executed  with  more  perfect  oriistical  skill.  In 
'The  Maid  of  Orleans' the  plot  is  looser  and  less  faithful 
to  history;  but  its  dazzhng  effect  and  rich  ornaments  of 
language  gained  it  distinguished  and  deserved  success  upon 
the  stage.  '  The  Bride  of  Messina'  is  an  attempt,  appa- 
Tontly  neither  judicious  nor  auooessfiil,  to  produce  a  tragedy 
romantie  in  substance,  bat  aotiqoe  in  fonn.  The  lut  4^ 
Sebfller^  prodaetiona,  'WUhelm  Tell,'  is  eonsideied  by 
Schlegel  as  hi.s  Ixjst.  '  Here  he  han  wholly  returned  to  the 
poetry  of  history :  the  manner  in  which  he  has  handled  his 
s'jI  i<  i  t  1^  tr  ie, and  cordial,  and,  wlxn  wo  consider  Schiller*s 
ignorance  of  Swiss  nature  and  manners,  wonderful  in  point 
of  looal  tntth.  It  is  true  he  had  here  a  noUe  source  to 
drur  liroVi  in  the  apeaktag  pictures  of  the  immortal  John 
Ifvller.  Within  view  of  Tuts  chapel,  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  of  Lucerne,  in  the  open  air,  with  the  Alps  for  a  back- 
ground, this  picture  of  heart-elevating  old  German  manners, 
pitftv,  and  true  heroism,  might  have  merited  perfonnanci 
as  a  solemnization  of  Swiss  freedom  five  centuries  after  ils 
foundation.  How  mm  h  t  utiier  S<  hiller  might  have  car- 
lied  the  advancement  of  tho  German  drama  it  is  difiieult  to 
ealiaalab  as  he  now  devoted  himself  exclusive^  to  the 
theatre,  attained withevwv fcaah work  a bubirniaatvy in 
his  art,  and  was  carried  oiF  by  an  untimely  death  in  the  (tall 
maturity  of  hii>  mind. 

The  appearance  of  great  original  mmda  in  Germany  iiaa 
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always  been  fitllowed  by  crowds  of  imitators.  Thus  an 
early  production  of  Goethe's,  *G6t*  von  Berlichingen,' 
wherein  ho  exhibits,  in  a  bold  and  vivid  way,  the  manners 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages,  [irodurcd  a  whole  in- 
undation of  chipaJrous  vlays,  in  which,  says  Schlegel, 
'  there  was  nothing  historical  but  the  names  and  outar 
historical  eiroutttBUnces ;  nothing  chtvalrous  but  the  h«l* 
mets,  bucklers,  and  sworda,  om  aajrthing  oi  old  Genuui 
honestv  but  the  suppoaol  mdenesa:  the  sentiments  were 
as  modem  as  they  were  vulgar:  from  chivalry  pieces  they 
became  real  caoalry  pieces,  which  certainly  lieservc  to  be 
acte<l  by  horses  rather  than  by  men.'  The  next  place  in 
the  public  favour  has  been  held  by  the  family  picture,  and 
the  affecting  or  Jtentimentat  drama,  two  secondary  specisa 
which  Lejiiiing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller  themselves  cannot  bo 
acquitted  of  having  encouraged,  the  former  by  preeept,  the 
two  latter  by  the  example  of  their  earliest  compositions. 
In  those  Mnds  (in  the  latter  of  which  Kotzebue  was  so 
prolific,  and  for  a  -while  so  popular),  the  essence  of  dra- 
matic poetry  being  mistaken,  a  pretended  moral  aim  !<!  laid 
down;  the  morality  appearing  however  in  the  one  chiss  of 
pieces  under  the  confined  shape  of  ecunomy,  in  the  other 
under  that  of  sensibility;  and  the  dramatic  fruits  have  been 
oorreepondoDt  to  the  itnaoundnoss  of  such  prinoiplaa. 

*The  poetieal  as  well  aa  moral  decline  or  the  taste  of  the 
time,'  observes  Schlegel,  in  conclusion.  '  has  been  attended 
by  this  consequence,  that  the  writenj  who  are  the  greatest 
favourites  on  the  stage  seek  only  for  a  momentary  applause, 
rec^ardless  of  the  opinion  of  good  judges  and  of  true  ciitecm  ; 
tiuise,  however,  who.  with  nigber  aims,  have  both  these 
objects  before  them,  cannot  prevail  upon  themselves  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the  multitude,  and  when  thej 
do  compose  dramatically  are  wholly  regardless  of  the  stage* 
hence  they  remain  deficient  in  the  theatrical  portion  of  the 
art,  which  can  be  attained  in  perfection  only  by  practico 
and  experionco.  The  repository  of  our  stairo  exhibits  tlicrc- 
forc  in  its  miserable  wealth  a  motley  assemblage  of  ehival- 
nnis  pieces,  family  pictures,  and  senUmcotal  dramas,  oc- 
casionally, though  seldom,  varied  by  wnAs  in  a  grander 
and  more  cultivated  style,  of  ShekMMMW  and  ScbtUer.  In 
this  state  of  things,  transutUona  ana  inritationa  at  Ibreign 
novelties,  especiaOy  of  the  French  afterpieces  and  operettos, 
are  indispensable.  Owing  to  the  worthlessness  of  the  in- 
dividual works,  the  Meeting:  linrm  of  novelty  is  alone 
sought  for  in  theatrical  entertainment,  to  the  ^leat  injury 
of  the  histrionic  art,  as  a  great  number  of  insigmficant  parts 
must  be  got  by  rote  in  the  most  hunied  manner,  to  be 
irnnadiattlip  Ibifotten.* 

BNauett  Dbama. 

Til  '  ix  rifxl  in  which  we  find  the  earliest  traces  of  tho 
gciitiul  introduction  of  dramatic  exhibitions  by  the  clei^ 
throui^hout  tin-  ■^[  irii  1  -i  <  1  i[  no  (  t  l\omc,  liciiij?  tiiat  in 
which,  under  the  regime  of  the  Norman  conquest,  the  old 
French  language  and  literatnce  bad  ftill  predominance 
in  England,  and  a  veiy  larae  proportion  of  ita  eloMy 
were  of  GalUo  extraetion,  French  wee  iMnesaarfly  the 
original  language  of  our  religious  drama;  and  the  first 
pieces  that  it  poesessed  were  either  borrowed  directly  from 
continental  writers,  or  were  c<impor,ed  by  the  Anglo-Nor- 
uiBti  clerks  in  the  Gnllic  idiom.  None  of  the  tlramatiu 
manuscripts  in  that  language,  which  uiusl  have  been  iised 
in  England  for  two  or  three  centuries  after  the  conquest, 
have  deaoended  to  us ;  but  in  additioil  to  the  nost  sufli- 
dent  historical  evidence  of  the  ftelk  eome  of  the  miracle 
plats  <hat  rentdn  in  BngHsh  contain  the  plainest  internal 
evidence  -if  tlicir  having  been  closely  trau>latcd  ftom  a 
French  or;gii.ril.  It  was  not  until  the  .^6lli  of  Edward  III. 
that  the  p'.radmgs  i:i  any  nf  ih«j  cdMris  of  I.t.v  were  allowed 
to  be  made  in  English.  At  the  commencement  of  Edward's 
reign  Cas  observed  by  T^rwhitt  in  the  essay  on  the  language 
and  veraifleation  of  Chaucer,  prefixed  to  his  excellent  edi- 
tion of  the  '  Canterbury  Tales')  the  neneh  and  English 
languages  subsisted  together  throughout  the  kingdom ;  the 
higher  orders,  both  clergy  and  laity,  speaking  almost  uni- 
M  rvalA  I'rcnch;  while  the  lower  retained  the  use  of  their 
native  loni^ue,  but  also  frequently  added  to  it  some  know- 
ledge of  the  other.  Ralph  Higden  himself,  the  reputed 
author  of  the  Chester  miracle-piaya  as  they  now  appear  in 
Enelish,  bears  a  rmatknhle  testimony  (in  liis  PulycromeOHw 
B.  L,  0.  lix.)  to  the  manner  inwMeh  the  Sugiish  faMgoaga 
was  impaired  by  the  children  in  general  being  still  obliged 

at  M-bnol  to  construe  their  lebMins,  k.'.  in  F. .-nch,  by  the 
chjidicR  of  the  gentry  being  taught  to  speak  French  from 
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then  Ci-adlc,  and  by  fho  anxiety  of  the  commoners  fo  talk 
French  that  they  might  be  tho  mori'  hit;hly  thoii>;ht  of. 

We  l^rid  religious  drnnias  Ui  have  been  re^ularlv  esta- 
bli>lied  pcrfgrraanccs  in  London  as  early  as  I  IbO.  William 
Fiustepheru  in  the  intnulut  tion  to  his  Life  of  his  fncnd 
and  pftUPOOt  uebbisbop  Bccket.  writum  beiw«en  1 170  and 
TIN.  telli  u*  th«t  London,  in  lieu  of  tlw  tbwtrical  spec- 
tacles and  stace  plays  of  ibe  Romans,  to  which  be  has  juat 
before  alluded,  bad  then  a  holier  deMription  of  plays,  in 
thfi  rei)rp>cntation8  of  tho  iiiiracles  worked  by  holy  con- 
fessors, or  of  the  suflenng^  wherein  the  martyrs  had  dis-  ' 
plajc'd  their  constancj.*  However,  from  Jiwtbew  Paris 
\Vthv  Abtxitum)  and  from  BuIsBus  {Hittoria  Univertilatu 
Paritiensiii]  we  letun  that  the  miracle-play  of*  Su  Katbe- 
riiM*  bad  been  caibibilad  at  Dunstable  before  Uw  fMtr  1119. 
AcMriinff  to  tlie  Isttsr  authority  this  play  of  *  St.  Katberine' 
was  not  (ben  by  any  means  a  novelty;  and  f^om  i  i 
in  the '  Annalas  Burtonensea,'  or '  Annals  of  Burtun  Abbuy,' 
we  may  infer  that  in  the  middle  of  the  1^ MtttUKjr  itiner- 
ant actors  were  well  known  in  England. 

The  oldest  extant  specimen  of  a  miracIe-pIay  in  Enftlish 
u  among  the  Harleiaa  M88.  in  the  Britiab  Muneum :  it 
probably  Ibrmed  one  of  a  aeriet,  and  ia  eertainly  as  ancient 
as  the  earlior  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;  it  is 
founded  on  the  IGth  chapter  of  the  apocryphal  goapol  of 
*  Nicodcnuis,'  and  rclalos  to  the  descent  of  Christ  into  hell, 
to  liberate  from  thence  Adam,  Bvo,  John  the  Bauti&t,  and 
the  prophets.  Besides  this  and  a  few  oth^  single  pieces, 
and  a  tot  of  tbrae  pbjjre  ibunded  on  that  part  of  tlie'Aou 
of  the  Apoatlet*  whiob  relatea  to  tlw  eonvenion  of  8t 
Paul,  there  exist  in  this  country  three  scries  of  miracle- 
plavs  which  go  through  tho  principal  imidi  tits  of  the  Old  , 
»nd  New  Te.tanii<nts.  These  are:— 1.  The  Towneley 
collodion,  supposed  to  have  belouj^ed  to  Widkirk  .VbU-y, 
the  MS.  of  which  appears  to  have  been  written  ivbout  the 
reign  uf  Utiiry  VI.  2.  A  volume  called  the  '  Ludus  Coven- 
trisD/  consisting  of  plays  said  to  have  been  repreiented  at 
Covenliy  at  the  featival  of  Oocpua  Cbriati.  the  MS.  of  which 
li  at  least  as  old  as  the  wi^  of  Henry  VH.  3.  The  Ches- 
ter Whiuun  plays,  of  which  there  are  two  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  one  dated  in  1600,  the  other  in  1607. 
Seveial  speiiraens  of  Cornijili  miracle-plays  arc  extant, 
which  differ  from  the  English  m  no  inateriai  characteristic 
but  thai  of  langu^e. 

The  best  idea  tbat  «e  can  give  of  the  gmundirorh  of' 
these  plays  is  by  specifung  the  subjects  of  that  one  of  the 
series  above  mentioned  which  is  the  most  numerous.  This 
is,  the  Coventry  series,  comprising  42  plays,  viz.:—  I.  '  The 
Creation.'^  2. 'The  Fall  of  Man.'  3.  'Thi-  IX-atli  of  Abel.' 
4.  '  Noah's  Flood.'  5.  *  Abiaham's  Sa^Tiiice.'  6.  '  Moses 
and  the  Two  Tables.'  7.  *  Tlie  Genealogy  of  Christ'  8. 
'  Anna's  Pregnancy.'  9.  *  liaiy  in  the  TamplOi'  10. 
'Mary's  Betiothment.'  II.  *  The  Salatotkm  and  Omeep- 
tioa.'  18.  'Joseph's  Return.'  I."?.  'The  Vi.sit  to  Ehza- 
helh.'  14.  "Tbe  TVial  of  Joseph  and  Mary.'  Ij.  '  The 
Birth  of  Christ.'  IG.  'Tho  Sheoherds'  Offering.'  17. 
(Wanting  in  thu  MS.)  18.  '  Adoration  of  khe  Magi.' 
19.  'The  Purificaiion.'  20.  '  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents.' 
21*  Chnst  dispuung  in  the  Temple.*  22.  '  The  Baptism 
of  Christ.'  23.  '  'Tbe  Temptation.'  34.  '  Tbe  Wonnn 
taken  in  Adultery  *  26.  'JLaarua.'  26.  '  Council  of  the 
Jews.'  27.  *Mary  Magdalen.*  «g.  'Christ  Betrayed.' 
29.  'Herod.'  3it.  'The  Trial  of  Christ.'  31.  '  Pilait' 
Wifu's  Dream.'  32.  •  The  Crucifixion.'  33.  '  Chf i.sl  s 
Desicnt  ml  Hell.'  .1.1,  '  Seahng  of  the  Tomb.'  33.  'The 
Resurrection,'  36.  '  The  Three  Marys.'  37.  '  Christ  ap- 
pearing to  Mary  Magdalen.'  38.  •  The  Pilgrim  of  Emaus.' 
39.  '  The  Ascension.'  40.  *  Desentt  of  tbe  Holy  Ghost' 
41.  '  The  Awumption  of  the  ViiKin.*   4C.  '  Doomsday.' 

There  is  abundant  evidence  ihn?  the  Romij'h  n  I.  m  i  ti  i, 
in  their  first  introduction  of  tiu»  kiud  of  representations, 
especially  that  part  of  ihera  relating  to  the  birth,  passion, 
and  resurrection  of  Christ,  bad  the  perfectly  serious  inten- 
tion uf  utrrtigthenmg  the  faith  of  the  multitude  hi  the  fun 
damenial  ducttines  of  their  church;  and  it  Mem  At  less 
extraoidmarjr  that  they  should  haive  rasoriad  to  this  ex- 
pedient, when  we  reUect  that  before  the  in        n  ,  f 

Sriaiing,  books  bad  no  existence  for  ibe  people  at  large, 
ut  it  is  no  l«'ss  certain  that  thu  repetition      these  exbi- 

•  Th«  mdn  m«y  Ukr  lo  waliiitiivrT remarkable  |Ma*4Mr«  »»  it  »unil»  in  iJi, 
"•V"*' l<»t;  il»wonl»»r«  thsMi  '  L«nduBU  pro  •■•ctmculb  Uir«uilil>u.. 


bitiona  rapidly  worked  upon  the  popular  mind  an  effect 
which,  it  is  likely,  tbe  priestly  draroati»ta  tbemsclres  Lud 
not  contemplated  in  tbe  first  in^taIlce:  it  developed  tbe 
universally  latent  pa^ibn  lu  tbe  breast  of  social  man  fsa 
spectacle  in  general,  and  for  dramatic  spectacle  especially, 
for  its  otcn  take.  Here,  again,  was  tbe  strongest  en- 
couragement of  all  for  the  clergy  to  nenevare  in  their 
dramatic  efforts.  Finding  tbe  Uvely  pleasure  which  the 
people  took  in  this  mode  of  receiving  religious  instruction, 
they  were  atierapted  to  add,  according  to  their  barhiiroiis 
ability,  t'mh«•^l^hlllcnl  ufier  ewbellishment  to  the  simple 
copies  which  they  had  i>rigiually  presented  of  the  most  re- 
markable pai!&ages  of  Scripture  story,  until  the  protane 
exhibition  itself,  '  tbe  miracle  play,  and  not  the  aanvd 
subject  of  it,  became  the  sola  ot^ect  of  inimit  to  tlie 
people  who  composed  the  andisnee  at  these  repreeentations, 
as,  also,  it  certainly  bec;ime  the  primnry  dbji-ct  of  the 
greater  part  uf  the  eccle.«>uuiUcfi  who  took  part  in  geitini? 
them  up.  These  two  facts  are  shown  with  the  utmo>i 
cleamess  by  tbe  collective  testimony  of  all  the  cootempo- 
niy  tmntera  who  have  thrown  a  gmacal  Ught  ufon  tba 
manmnof  the  later  middle  agea. 

Hmwi  considerations  viQ  suffidendy  aeoount  Ibr  ono  n 
markablc  contrast,  amongst  others,  which  the  i'  u  ly  It  'uui 
of  modern  Europe  presents  to  the  early  Gre«.k  dia/na, 
thoufjh  both  flowed  dirwily  from  a  reiiL'ious  souni-;  ilmt 
while  iu  ihe  latter  a  groundwork  drawn  from  human 
history  was  adorned  ana  elevated  by  mythological  inter- 
mixtures ,  in  the  middle-age  dnuna»  on  tbe  contiaiy, 
basis  or  substratum  was  religious,  but  soon  became  so 
much  overlaid  with  allusions  to  actual  life,  and  with 
sketches  of  manners,  and  even  of  character,  drawn  fruni 
the  actual  society,  an  to  leave  scarcely  a  trace  of  that  so- 
leiunity  which  must  ui  the  U;giuiiing  have  been  intended 
to  characterize  the  performance.  The  prodamation  of  tlu- 
Chester  plwvs,  wbien  was  rrad  over  in  various  parts  of  the 
city  on  St.  George's  day,  before  tbe  commencement  of  tbe 
performances,  expressly  excuses  the  introduction  of '  some 
things  not  warranted  by  any  writ,'  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  done  '  to  make  sport'  and  lo  '  i(lad  the  hearers.' 

Tbe  dialogue  in  these  produciion^  wa^.  for  tbe  roost  part, 
extremely  rude  and  inurtiticial ;  and  as  to  plot,  they  cannot 
properly  be  said  to  have  bad  any.  It  is  not  until  the 
middlu  of  tbe  sixteenth  oentuty  that  ve  aime  at  a  scrip* 
tural  plajr  liaving  anything  appioaehiag  loa  nndarly  coo- 
Btrueted  dtamatfo  aetion.    in  this  respect  the  series  of 


plays  which  we  lia\e  been  coiisideriui;  should  rather  bo 
described  as  a  M-nes  of  shows  or  pageants  exhibited  in  suc- 
cession, but  williuul  any  artificial  connection.  Each  of 
these  d«tacbed  divisions  of  the  representation  was  indeed 
OMnMonly  called  a  '  pogeantf  and  ea^  suwiHWling  play 
or  Mgeant  of  the  aeries  was  sttpported  hf  a  new  lal  of 
perfunners.  Thus,  to  get  up  one  of  these  eztensiTe  sets  of 
play*,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  and  to  j)rcparc  a  large 
uuiubor  of  actors ;  and  here  wc  see  ouc  maiiiJ'est  rea.-mn 
why  this  lunger  class  of  }  i  rt  i  luanres  wss  almost  w  liolh 
confined,  in  England  as  well  as  on  the  continent,  to  the 
Urger  cities. 

'fbe  seaaons  fat  exhibiting  tite  giand  soiplUBi  j4aja 
were  chie^y  tho  Christmas  and  the  Whitnm  boudays. 
Tbe  gauing  np  and  acting  of  these  in  tbe  great  cities  early 
devolved  upon  the  trading  «-ompaiiies,eaeb  iruild  undertaking 

>i  jt  irtion  of  the  performance  «tid  simtaming  a  share  of  the 
c\))cnsc.    Tiie  authentic  information  regarding  the  exbi- 
biiion  of  the  Corpus  Christi  plays  at  Coventry  extends 
from  the  year  14 IG  to  1691,  during  the  whole  of  which 
period  there  is  no  indiwttifln  that  the  clergy  in  any  way  i 
no  tipniMuil    Xbo  Cliwlw  Nooida  lihowiaa  wtaMiih  that 
tbe  whole  nnuiafeinent  of  these  tepreesntatfons  thera  iPsf) 
in  the  hanrls  of  laymen.    From  Stow's  Clironiclc  we  learn 
tiiat  11)  London  this  class  of  pcrformann-s  was  under 
taken  by  the  parish  clerks  (who  were  incor]>oniled  h\ 
Henry  III.i  as  early  m  UU'J ;  and  it  ia  remarkablt-  th.n 
no  instance  is  to  be  found  of  the  trading  oempaoics  d 
London  having  beeut  at  anj  date»  tn  ngipd,    Ihe  ; 
pieces  were  acted  on  tempotacry  ereaticna  of  timber,  < 
called  scaffolds  or  stages;   and  it  apjieans  that  in  »^rae 
instaiuw  ihev  were  placed  uj>on  whcols,  in  order  that  ihc) 
might  be  rL:iiijved  from  one  part  to  another  of  a  large 
town,  and  so  the  ))lays  might  be  repeated  siuced^ively  iti 
various  quarteni..    Some  of  ibe  Qiester  pieces  required  ibe 
emptoyment  of  two,  and  even  of  thino  acniidd^ 
"       I  thn 
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m  wranl  of  tlw  duneten  enter  and  go  out  on  noreebaK-k. 
The  mme  remark  ii  Applicable  both  to  the  Widkirk  aud 
the  Corentry  playi.  In  tito  latter  indeed  '  the  place'  and 
*  the  mid  place*  are  mentioned  a*  the  scene  of  port  of  the 
action ;  and  it  is  evident  from  some  of  the  stage  directions, 
that  two,  three,  and  oven  four  sraiTolds,  were  erected  round 
a  centre,  the  performers  proceeding,  as  occasion  requixud, 
from  one  stage  to  another  acrof^s  '  the  mid  place.'  It  may 
be  observed,  too,  that  in  ona  of  the  Widkira  plajs  Cain  is 
exhibited  at  plough  with  a  tmii  of  luNMs ;  and  that  in 
another  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  someihing  like  the 
interior  of  a  cottage  should  be  represented,  with  a  peasant's 
7ifu  in  betl,  who  prcionds  to  have  been  JlMt  dslnrMWl  of  a 
ihild.  which  lies  be^iide  her  in  a  cradle. 

These  exhibitions  however  of  lon^  'successions  of  Scrip^ 
tuie  pageaola  form  a  kind  of  exception  to  the  genera)  foot- 
ing of  uw  dnma  in  those  ages.  The  dramas  which  still 
most  gcnenlly  pnvailed  w«ra  those  which  prooaeded  ori* 
gtnally  from  two  distintt  though  kincbed  source*,  which 
11  i'  thus  desrril>ed,  Tlie  first  wus  tlie  desire  Ip 
iinprcAs  the  namds  of  tbe  (icoplo  in  a  vivid  manner  witli 
thotie  fundamental  points  of  Scripture  history  which  the 
gr«at«r  fesiivaU  of  the  Clinsiian  rburdi  wera  established  to 
eelebiale.  by  exhibiting  before  tliero.  espMlClljr  during  the 
MMooa  of  CbnMiwa  aod  Ka»t«fc  »Uvijig  mnMntMien  of 
the  tulqoet  of  oolehnit&m  at  tnat  partieaur  tjina.  The 
second  was  the  desire  to  strengthen  and  mainiain  the 
people's  devotion  to  the  patron  ^aint  ot  tlie  church  of  their 
particular  locality,  by  exhibiting  on  his  foa^  ii  .  i  lively 
representation  of  his  roost  remarkable  actionit  or  sufferings. 
To  these  two  classes  of  performances  the  ecclesiastical  es- 
tahliahniontat  noi  only  of  tha  eathedrals  and  monasteries, 
but  of  a  graat  nuny  paroohial  abnrcbes,  were  quite  equal ; 
uid  [Kxoidingly  they  continued  to  he  generally  prevalent  in 
En\'land  until  the  curaincnoement  of  the  Reformation,  and 
did  not  entirely  cease  until  its  complete  cstablisliment. 
From  tii>t  to  la^t,  th«>  clergy  were  not  only  the  authors  of  the 
pieces  exhibited  within  the  churches,  but  wara  alao,  with- 
out any  iiability  to  aoclaaiaatieal  aeowin^  tho  aoton  in  or 
mana^an  of  the  rapreaaniatiaiw.  But  they  did  not  long 
confine  the  exerri*c  of  their  histrionic  powers  citlier  fo  the 
coasecralwl  subjerts  or  within  the  consecrated  walls.  T iiey 
soon  partook  of  the  draraatj'  pn  —  i  ni  Ahirh  they  had  indi- 
rectly awakened,  and  aiine  i<>  ik  both  plays  and  playing 
for  their  own  Hake.  InBunn  i  v  History  of  the  Reforma- 
Um  we  find  that,  to  late  aa  biibop  Bonner  had  oooa- 
aen  to  iiMia  a  praelaBUfim  to  the  elwgy  of  hie  dioeese, 

firoliibiting  '  all  manner  of  common  plays,  games,  or  inter* 
udeSk  to  be  played,  set  forth,  or  delivered,  within  their 
churches  and  chapels.'  And  from  the  following  )>as.->a^>  of 
a  tract  printed  in  1&72  it  appears  that  even  then  interludes 
were  occasionally  played  m  churches:  tlie  author  is  de- 
wribiiig  how  the  eiergy  neglect  their  duties:  'Ue  againe 
postetb  it  (the  service)  over  U  fret  aa  he  can  sallep;  for 
either  he  hath  two  place*  to  serve,  or  else  there  are  aome 
games  to  bo  played  in  the  afternoon,  as  lying  for  the  whet- 
stone, healhonishe  luiiiii^  i  ir  the  rini(,  a  beare  or  a  bull 
to  be  bayted,  or  ol&e  jat  k-<*ii-ttpo>  to  ride  on  hor«e)>ack,  or 
an  enterlude  to  be  played ;  uiid  if  no  place  ols«  can  l>c 
gotten,  it  must  be  doone  in  the  cbvircb.'  In  proof  also,  that 
in  the  early  part  ofthe  Mme  oentury  eeolaoiaatiee  still  exhi- 
bited themselvet  aa  ognuneii  ptajwiii  «a  aae,  anning  aanf 
other  evidence*,  that  in  Wt  Oudittal  Wobey  fimnd  it  ue* 
<  e^<iarv  to  insert  an  express  ii^junr'tioii  a'^tiinst  this  practice 
Hi  the  regulations  of  the  Canon«  Hcirular  of  St,  Austin.* 

Miracle  play*  were  acted  very  constantly  at  Chester  until 
1377,  at  Coventry  until  li'Ji,  at  Y'ork  until  late  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  at  NeweasUe  until  li'iH,  at  Lancaster, 
PmatOB,  and  \mH  of  all  at  Kendal,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Teigo  of  Janwi  I.  Although,  in  the  beginning,  these  plays 
only  dramatised  certain  t>cripturut  events  by  the  dmracters 
historii-ally  ooncerued.  yet  abs>trant  impersonations  found 
their  way  intii  llieni  by  degrees.  This  wn-  yerhaps  done  to 
introduce  some  vahelv  mtu  the  constant  repeiiiion  of  the 
-urae  set*  of  dramolU  fmwm&g.  Among  the  drat  innova- 
UoDS  of  t|ua  kwd  were  the  lepreientntive*  of  Truth,  Justice. 
Fiaim^  and  Mercy,  in  the  *  PiurUamenI  of  Heaven,'  which 
Torms  pert  of  the  elp^venlh  play  or  pageant  of  the  Ludtu 
Coventria.  iX>atb.  in  the  same  series,  was  a  sulwequent 
addition;  and  the  Mother  of  Deaib.  ^  i  !!  later  enrich- 
meat;  until  at  length  such  characters  as  'Henfln'  and 

•n«atl«(B*llia.bla  tlur  Briu*ii  Hnurn, <MH^ MH. Vsig^ >♦  h. 


'  Lyon  were  emploved,  having  WKm  «   

stiu  personifying  the  paiiioaa  anyfiaHd  to  hava  acinntad 
tha  Jen  against  Christ  Aa  aneh  ehanatan  haeame  mora 

numerous,  they  interfered  in  a  certain  degree  vrith  the  pro- 
gress of  the  action ;  in  some  pieces  the  scriptural  r  iiaraclers 
fell  quite  into  the  back-ground  ;  and  thus,  in  cmrsc  <,f  tune, 
\Fhat  seems  to  have  been  at  first  designed  as  a  sort  of 
poetical  embellishment  to  an  historieal  drama  became  a 
new  speciee  of  drama  uneonnected  with  hiMory.  Thia  ma 
called  a  '  motel '  or  *  moral-play,'  the  objeet  being  to  enfbraa 
and  illustrate  tume  ethical  precept ;  for  ii  mum  be  observed, 
that  the  term  *  morality.'  as  applied  to  a  dramatic  produc- 
tion, i*.  like  'myiteiy,'  of  comparatively  recent  inuoduc- 
tion  into  our  language.  Some  maousenpt  production*  of 
tlux  <la(<8  have  Been  lately  discovered,  which  i~ 
nionU-plays  were  in  estate  of  considerable  adi 
early  in  the  reign  of  Henrv  VI.  They  seem  to  hava  i 
their  bighaet  jwrfection  under  Henry  VII.,  although  they 
afterwards  exubited  a  greater  degree  of  iageoious  cumpU- 
f  it  11  In  the  reigns  of  ilenry  VII.  and  VlII.,  a  company 
ui  ai  iors  uiiually  coniiisied  ol  only  four  or  Ave  mdividuals; 
but  by  doubling  souie  of  the  p.irts,  they  were  able  to  per- 
form tlie  gn«a(«$r  number  of  the  'i'*'"****  eniarlainnianli 
then  in  f^biun. 

Beaida*  aUegorioal  panonagaa,  there  are  two  standing 
ehataeten  my  nnniioent  in  noral-plays,  the  Devil  and 
the  Vicx'.  The  L)evil  w;i>  tin  dgulii  imriiilui-.d  into  inoral- 
plays  from  tiic  old  iniraciL-j;b)s,  wht-re  he  tiad  tiguied  SO 
auiusiiiLrly  that  hiH  prei>enLV  was  indispenseble  in  the  new 
spe«ie»uf  drama;  and  acoordtn^y  wo  find  him  aetiiw  a* 
leader  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Km  in  one  of  the  BMat  aottent 
mocal-|ilny*  that  have  bean  yiatvnd«  He  waa  made  as 
liidaooB  as  poaeiUe  by  tiie  meek  and  dreis  iHiieh  he  wore ; 

and  from  various  sources  wo  lesrii  that  his  exterior  was 
shaggy  ajid  haiiy.  so  that  in  one  piece  he  is  mistlakun  by 
one  of  the  chaiaclern  for  'a  dancing  bear.*  His  'bottle 
aum  and  'evil  fiice'  are  repeatedly  mentioned;  and  that  he 
was  not  without  a  tail  is  evident  from  the  circumstance 
that  in  aa»  n^oa  the  Vioa  ask*  him  fiir  apiece  of  it  to  make 
a  fly>lli^  His  ordinary  axelamation  en  entering  was  *  Ho, 
ho,  ho!'  and  on  all  occasions  be  was  given  to  rosrrai^  and 
crying  out,  especially  when,  for  the  amueemeni  ot  the  audi 
encc.  he  was  provoked  to  it  by  castigation  at  the  hand>,  of 
the  Vice,  by  whom  he  was  (generally,  though  not  invariably, 
acflompenieid.  As  for  the  Vice  himself,  his  name  appears  to 
have  been  derived  from  tite  predominant  nature  of  his  cha- 
raelM^  M  Maidet  all  hia  varieties  of  form,  be  is  constantly 
jepfeaanlad  as  moat  wiekad  in  design.  As  the  Devil  now 
and  then  appeared  without  the -Vice,  so  the  Vice  appeared 
sometimes  without  the  Devil.    Malone  tolls  us,  that  '  the 

Kncifml  employment  of  the  Vice  was  to  belabour  the 
vil :'  but.  though  ficiiuently  so  ongaiicd,  ho  had  also 
higher  functions.  He  was  never  introduoed  into  the  mi- 
radeplaysnntjl  after  the  reign  of  Mary;  but  in  *T1m  Iii» 
aud  RepHilaniaa  «f  Maiy  Magdaleob'  whioh  appeared  in 
1667,  we  fnd  hira  perfbrming  the  part  of  her  lover,  before 
her  conver-i  in.  inulcr  th.^  name  of  Infidelity  ;  in  which  cha- 
racter he  .i-siiuie>  v.ii  .(>us  liisguises,  and  suctesafully  recom- 
mends to  l  iL  i  not  1,1  make  two  hells  instead  of  one,'  but  to 
Uve  merrily  in  this  world,  since  she  is  sure  to  be  damned  in 
tha  next.  In '  King  Darius,'  dated  1  i66,  he  likewise  acted  n 
pnnnnent  part,  under  tha  name  of  Iniquity,  by  hit  own  mia- 
ehievous  impulses,  without  imv  prompting  from  the  repro* 
scntative  of  the  principle  of  e^^l.  Such  was  the  genei^l 
style  of  the  Vice;  and  a«  Iniquity  we  find  hira  spoken  of 
by  Shaksj>earo  and  Ben  .Ion  -  i  i  S  inn  iimes,  hoft>j  .Lr,  iIk 
Vice  and  Iniquity  seem  to  have  been  two  distinct  person- 
age* ;  and  the  former  was  not  unfrequently  called  by  the 
name  of  some  partieolar  vioe.  In  the  moral-play%  as  in 
the  miracle-plays  beffare  them,  the  eomie  ingrediente  were 
made  to  predominate  more  and  more  over  the  serious  ;  and 
the  Vice  became  a  standing  vehicle  of  grosser  and  more 
thorough  buflfooner)-  than  the  Devil  hiiii-«'  f.  Thns  it  wb* 
that  he  came  to  be  im>  completely  coiiibunded  with  tlie  cba* 
raoter  of  the  domestic  fool,  as  to  be  very  eommonly  dressed 
in  the  fool**  perti-colnured  habit,  vreering  his  dagger  of 
lath.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  very  common  tennioalioil 
of  the  adventuns  of  the  Vice  for  him  to  be  carried  olf  to 
hell  on  the  Devfl's  haek.  In  'King  Darius,'  he  runs  thitrter 
of  hii  own  aocord.  to  escape  from  Con^^tanc.,  Equ  tv,  ;ind 
Charity.  It  seems,  also,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  riding 
and  (Mating  the  Devil  at  other  times  than  uliaw  iMWaa 
I  thus  foroibly  oairied  off  to  punishmont. 
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Tbfl  neohuiiMl  eontnvnwM  ued  Ibv  the  npiMntation 

of  moral-plays  differad  in  no  naMrlal  pinnt  fWmi  thoM  em- 
ployed in  the  religious  exhibitions  which  tliey  grarlttnlly 
superseded;  except  that,  in  general,  there  seems  to  liav« 
been  only  affold  or  stat;'',  v.  Inch  wa^s  creeled  either  in 

a  street  or  on  a  green  adjoining  a  town  or  village,  sometimes 
in  the  publte  htil  of  •  eity  or  ooMNigb»  tnd  some  times  to  a 
gnat  private  mmeion. 

One  of  the  moat  eononi  of  llie  lalar  uoral-]dnys  wta 
written  in  defence  of  dramatic  exhibitions  in  general,  in 
answer  to  a  tract  against  them  by  Stephen  Gosson,  called 
*  The  School  of  Abuse,'  and  pubhshed  in  1579.  This  piece, 
entitled 'The  Ptay  of  Plays,' was  acted  at  a  tbeutre  in  Shore- 
diteli  about  1 68U.  A  considerable  portion  remains  of  a  still 
more  remarkablo  prodootion  of  this  class,  which  must  here 
be  noticed  as  being  the  only  one  that  we  can  ttMO  as  having 
bad  an  object  opeiuy  and  entirely  politieal :  it  seems  to  have  , 

been  designed  to  iflustimte  and  enibiee  the  right  rules  of !  lent  to  have  a  play  belbre  the  banquet.*  and  asks  die  acton 


asnptmal,  aainthr>  or  aUegoiieal  iatamiKtanw  IwlaBg  !• 
that  dass  to  whidi  the  denomination  titinttrtudew,  thm^k 

it  has  had  a  more  general  application,  most  properly  and 
dijrtinclively  belongs.  These  pieces  being,  as  ihcir  name 
imports,  expressly  designed  for  performance  during  the 
intervals  of  convivial  entertainment,  the  first  condition 
of  their  structure  was  that  the  limits  should  be  brief 
and  the  characters  few.  The  historical  play  of  'Sir 
Thomas  More,'  written  tivwards  the  close  of  the  reien 
of  Elizabeth,  and  extant  among  the  Harleian  MSs, 
shows  very  exactly  the  time,  form,  and  manner  of  such 
representations.  Sir  Thomas  Morp  there  gives  a  splendid 
supper  to  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  the  aldermen,  their 
wives,  &c.;  and  four  men  players  and  a  buy  (the  latter 
taking,  no  doubt,  the  female  parts)  having  heard  of  the  in- 
tended banquet,  tender  their  serricee  in  order  to  vary  the 
amusements.   Sir  ThmBaa  dorlates  tlmt  it  *  aiiU  be  exealr 


govcrnment  for  the  good  of  a  nation  at  lar^xe,  and  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  suppressed  immediately  after  its 
first  performance.  The  portion  preserved,  about  one-llurd  of 
the  whole,  is  m  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  collection,  and  con- 
sists of  twelve  closely-printed  quarto  pages,  apparently  of 
the  date  of  1566.  From  this  fragnent  «•  gather  that 
among  the  eheraeten  of  the  play  were  the  ftSlowing  :— 
Albion,  personified  as  a  knight  ;  Justice ;  Injury,  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  Vice  of  the  piece ;  Division,  and  his 


what  pieces  they  can  perform.  In  answer,  they  run  over 
the  titles  of  six  different  pieces,  out  of  which  Sir  Thomas 
chooses  the  one  etiiitled  'The  Marriage  of  Wit  and  Wis- 
dom.' Its  representation  accordingly  commences,  as  a  pla^ 
within  a  play,  and  is  continued  until  there  occurs  an  aoei* 
dental  inteiruption.  Tba  ^eoe  saleoted  by  Sir  Thomas 
Mors  on  this  oeeaskm  was  evidently  of  the  dsn  of 'meraH* 
and  so  do  nil  ^hf  pieces  acted  hy  way  of  interlude  appear  to 
have  licen  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  so  much  was 


two  ministers  Double-Device  and  Old-Debate ;  Temporelty  [  this  the  case,  that  the  very  terras 


and  SpiritualUr ;  Pnnopality  and  Commonalty ;  Sovereignty, 
Peace,  and  na&tjF.  ik  the  commencement  of  it.  Injury, 
under  the  nains  of  Manhood,  ingratiates  himself 

with  JTostiee  and  Albion,  and  endeavours  to  persuade  the 
latter,  amongst  other  things,  that  salutary  acts  of  parlia- 
ment are  not  enforced  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  allowed  to 
sleep,  because  they  touch  the  lord.s  spiritual  and  temporal, 
ao  that,  although  passed  to  benetlt  merchants  and  the  com- 
monalty, the  great  declare  them  only  '  fit  to  wine  a  pan.' 
In  lilte  manner,  Dimion  sends  his  agents  to  sow  dissension, 
on  the  one  Imnd,  between  the  lords  spiritual  and  the  lords 
ten^ocal,  on  the  other  hetwaen  Prindpalily  (personifying 
the  sovereif^  authority)  and  the  Commons.  But,  although 
there  is  every  apiwanince  that  the  author  mtidn  his  play  ter- 
minate in  the  defeat  of  the  scheme  of  1  i.iui  \  md  Division, 

and  the  happy  union  of  Albion  and  1'UmiI\    .ut  it  is  mani-    of  the  pieces  in  question,  'A  niery  play  bctwcno  the  par- 


nioi^'.r  aiiii  ■  interlude' 
came  to  be  generally  confounded.  John  Hey  wood,  a  musi- 
cian of  Henry's  household,  set  the  first  example  of  composing 
interludes  ouite  independently  of  aUegoneal  materials. 

Amonp;  the  pieces  of  Heywood's  that  have  oome  down  to 
us,  the  three  which  alone  can  strictly  be  termed  comic  are 
directed  against  the  vices  of  the  clernr,  and  more  espectally 
of  the  holy  mendicants  who  swarmra  over  the  land  under 
the  names  of  t'mrs  and  pardoners.  They  have  much  of 
the  genuine  humour  as  well  as  brnad  satire  of  Chaucer  s 
comic  pictures  wherein  the  same  charaeters  so  promiDMtfly 
figure;  and  indeed  it  should  here  be  bomo  in  mind  that,  in 
the  SUM  spirit  which  fovotired  tha  production  of  these 
satiriori  interludes,  Heiwy.  wbMi  his  tlmughts  had  begun 
to  tend  towards  ecclesiastical  reHti-m,  patronised  the  first 
printed  edition  of  'The  Canterbury  Tale*.*    In  the  earliest 


fest  that  the  Vice  of  the  play  was  here  made  use  of  to  cover 
some  serious  strokes  of  satire  and  reprobation  against  the 
political  abuses  cf  the  tune^  involving  the  moat  important 
principl«i  of  coostitttttonal  goverAment,  and  nmdaring  this 
unique  and  mutilated  piece  a.  very  interesting  feature  of  uur 
old  dramatic  literature,  and  an  illustration  of  the  various 
uses  to  wiuch  the  Stage  waatmned  while  no  periodical  prcBs 
vet  existed. 

The  moral-plays  now  extant  are  classed  by  Mr.  Payne 
Collier  (Annalt  qf  the  Stas^e,  &c.)  in  the  following  divi- 
sions:—*. The  curious  manuscript  specimens  formerly  in 
the  collection  of  Dr.  Cox  Mtoo^and  now  in  that  of  Hudson 
Gurney.  Esq.,  which  are  much  more  antient  than  any  othem 
yet  discovered.  2.  Printed  mornl  plays,  the  lesson  enf  ire,  .1 
by  which  relates  to  the  vices  and  iu^c^le^ation  of  mankind 
at  large.  3.  Such  as  convey  iitstructions  for  human  conduct 
of  a  more  varied  character.  4.  Pieces  belonging  to  the  class 
of  moral-plays,  but  malmig  appnadMB  to  the  wprasanta- 
tion  of  real  life  and  taanners. 

TIm  peHbrmanoe  of  noral-plays  was  not  wholly  disoonti- 
nucd  until  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  and  one  of  the  last 


doner  and  the  frere,  the  curate  and  neybour  Pralte,'  Leu  X.. 
whose  remarkable  indulgence  to  similar  couipositions  we 
have  already  had  oeeasion  to  mention,  is  spoken  of  as  atiU 
living.  A  pardoner  and  a  friar  hew  each  obtainod  leaw  of 

the  curate  to  use  his  church ;  the  former  to  exhibit  his 
relics  (among  which  he  shows  'the  great  toe  of  the  Holy 
Trinity'),  the  latter  to  deliver  a  sermon,  their  common  object 
being  tbe  raising  of  money.  The  friar  arrives  first,  ana  is 
about  to  commence  his  discourse,  when  the  pordoner  comes 
in  and  disturbs  him;  eaehdeaicea  to  be  heard;  and  after 
many  vain  attempts  by  fiiroeof  lungs,  tfaey  proceed  to  kiek 
and  eulf  each  other  unmercifiilly.  The  curate^  colled  by 
the  disturbance  in  his  chureh,  endeavours,  without  avail,  to 
part  the  combatant.s  ;  ho  thorcf  tl-  rulU  m  neighbour  Pratt 
to  his  aid;  and  while  the  ruiuits  seizes  the  fnar,  Pratt 
undertakes  to  deal  with  the  pardoner,  in  order  that  lliey 
may  set  them  in  the  stocks.  Both  friar  and  pardoner, 
however,  prove  tMatrone  for  their  assailants,  and  the  latter, 
after  receiving  a  sound  drubbings  are  glad  to  allow  the 
former  quietly  to  depart.  In  the  course  of  the  piece,  the 
friar,  pardoner,  an  !  curate  deal  out  the  most  furious  oaths. 


  _  ^  .  rrr        '    I  »    I     -  - — _  —  — 

dramatic  representations  that  she  witnes.scd  was  a  piece  of  and  neighbour  Pratt  is  the  only  decently-spoken  man  of  the 


this  kind,  '  The  Contention  between  Liberality  ant  1  Prodi- 

Xdity,'  played  befure  iier  in  the  43rd  year  of  her  reign, 
ttempts  had  however  been  very  early  made  to  invest  even 
symbolical  representatives  with  metaphysical  as  well  as  phy- 
sical peculiarities,  and  attract  for  them  a  personal  interest ; 
and  tnus  it  was  tliat  even  in  the  allegorieal  speoiea,  the  na- 
ture of  which  would  seem  to  have  least  admitted  of  such 
modillcatiun,  advances  more  and  more  decided  were  suc- 
cessively ma<le  towards  individuality  of  character,  and  <'on- 
sequunily  towards  the  reiirest-iiiaium  of  actual  life.  Hence 
nearly  all  the  later  moral-plays  exhibit  a  Strang  mixture 
of  individoal  idiaracters  with  allegorical  impersonations, 
which,  however,  with  all  its  violent  inoongnii^,  was  a  neces- 
sary step  in  the  proftreas  towards  the  modem  drama,  the 
drama  of  human  passions  and  manners. 

"tba  first  English  dramatic  productions  in  which  it  was 
attempted  to  eadiibit  aketelias  hum  aatoal  life  witkeotaajr 


party.  In  'The  Four  P's'  (that  is,  the  "Pal  mer,  the  Par- 
doner, tbe  Potiearv,  and  the  Pedlar),  tbe  question  at  issue 
among  them  is,  which  shall  tell  the  greatest  lie.  And  in 
the  '  merv  play  between  Johan  the  hi^tande^  Tyb  hia  wiAw 
and  syr  Johan  the  praeat,*  the  nature  of  the  plot  will  eeafly 
be  divined,  especially  by  such  as  are  acquainted  with 
Chnnccr's  comic  tales.  Heywood's  play  of  'The  Weather' 
.\  L>  rit;en  to  illustnste  a  point  of  natural  philosophy,  and 
vindicate  Providence  in  its  distribution  of  the  i<easons. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  should  be  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  ano- 
ther species  of  composition,  dramatic  in  so  fer  as  that  it  waa 
conducted  in  dialogue  and  recited  in  pubUe^  but  withont 
{del,  being  tnerab  a  discussion  in  vene,  between  two  or 
more  eharaeters,  of  some  particular  topic  or  opinion.  This 
sort  of  production  being  little  calculated  for  popi-;it  itv,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  but  one  specimen  of  it  by  hini  has 
'  to  0%  Mid  that  in 
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bated  in  thi?  collro  iv.  which  would  occupy  al)  ut  three 
quartei-s  of  aa  hour  la  the  deliver)',  is  whether  h  t  >  1  or  a 
vvi^i-  fj  an  be  the  happier;  and  though  tlio  conoiusi  jh  even- 
tuaUycome  to  it  in  favour  of  the  ktter,  it  is  remarkablo 
thftt  Will  Somer,  the  fool  of  Henry  Vin,  is  often  men* 
tioned  in  tlie  courM  of  the  dinlogoe  aa  iUiiatrating  tbe  ad- 
iwrtage  of  being  without  ttndenitalidiDf  and  •dueation. 

The  only  extant  English  interlude  from  real  life  in  which 
the  tragic  clemeni  predominatea,  waa  designedL,  its  title  tells 
us,  to  show  'as  well  the  beauty  and  i;ood  properties  of 
women,  as  their  vices  and  evtl  conditions,'  contrasting  the 
character  of  the  heroine  Melibea  with  that  of  Celc.tina,  a 
aort  of  compound  of  procuress  and  soroeresa,  who  is  hired 
bjr  Iblibea's  lover  to  corrupt  her,  in  wUeh.  ifter  xoAo^m.' 
treme  art,  she  succeeds ;  and  the  piece  ends  with  exhibiting 
the  bitter  grief  and  repentance  of  the  heroine.  It  is  founded 
on  the  femous  Spanish  '  C'f  It -^i  li.  i,'  which  wo  have  already 
described  as  a  long  dramatic  dialogue  rather  than  a  drama; 
but  though  the  English  piece  has  some  vigour,  it  altogether 
wants  those  subtle  graces  which  gave  so  wide  a  popularity 
to  its  ibre^n  prototype. 

It  noat  hflM  he  «riM«rT*d.  that  in  the  litentun  of  tbe 
tatermiddle  ages  tbe  term  ^trafedy*  wm  used  to  denele  any 

serious  i"'irr:itiv>^  in  Vi  r^n  Tn  his  treatise  Dt'Ua  Volgare 
Eloqwnza,  Lhintt;  ^^eukt,  qI  a  as  denoting  elevation  of 
style  (' per  tragcilinin  supenon-ni  stilum  iiuiuimus') ;  and 
he  modestly  names  hiL:>  own  great  poem  ctmedia,  whiles  in 
its  21st  canto,  he  term;s  Virgil's  /Eneid,  in  his  admintion, 
una  trag9tHa.  Bqjardo,  at  a  later  date,  calls  his  romantic 

Ioem  a'oomedy/eomparing  it  with  Homer's  'tragedy,'  the 
liad.  To  the  like  effect  is  Chaucer's  definition  of  tragedy 
in 'The  Monke's  Tale;'  and  consistentiy  with  it  Ly^tc 
calls  his  '  Fall  of  Princes*  a  series  of  '  tragedies.'  Church- 
yard wrote  several  elegies  which  he  terras  tragedies;  and 
-Vlarkham,  so  late  as  1595,  publl^hl,•^^  '  the  tragedy  of  Sir 
Richard  Greenville,'  an  heroic  poem  in  octave  stanzas. 
Bishop  Bale  was  tho  first  to  apply  the  denomination)! '  tra- 
gedy* and  *  oomedy*  to  dramatie  inoductions  in  English : 
he  calls  *  Ood*«  Pramites,*  one  of  his  own  printed  religious 
plays,  a  trafrt-dv  ;  and  a  series  of  plays  from  the  life  of 
t'lirisf.  one  of  which,  'The  Tempt  at  kui,'  ij>  also  extant  in 
prini,  be  terms  comedies.  N one  of  those  however  differs 
in  any  essential  re3u««t  from  the  previous  miracle-plays: 
they  were  all  printea  abroad  in  1 538 ;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked of  them  that  they  eontain  the  int  ntant  attempts 
to  promote  die  Relhrmntion  means  of  the  stage.  Be' 
SHU'S  religious  playH  of  the  beginning  of  Elicabetn's  reign 
<  imiicntcd  in  subject  and  acted  in  succession,  several  dratuas 
wvtv  wriUeti  and  printed  ;it  the  same  period  upon  separate 
dries  ond  incideuts  in  the  Bible,  complete  in  themselves, 
and  apparently  performed  without  reference  to  any  other 
pieces  that  might  precede  or  follow  tlwm.  One  of  the  most 
n-niarkable  of  these  is  'The  Life  and  Repentonoo  of  Mary 
Magdalen,'  already  mentioned,  printed  in  ld67,  and  appa- 
rently written  after  the  Reformation  was  completed. 

*  A  newe,  mery,  and  wittie  comedie  or  enterlude,  treating 
upon  tho  historic  of  Jacob  and  Esau'  (apporently  written 
about  1557,  but  not  printed  till  15(38).  though  its  subject  is 
iKTiptural,  makes  nearer  advances  to  the  structure  and 
general  character  of  a  modem  play  than  any  piece  that  prc- 
esded  it  In  addition  to  the  scriptural  ehnnoten,  it  has,  of 
die  author^  inirentton,  Raean,  servant  to  Vsau ;  Mido,  a 
boy  who  leads  blind  Isaae  :  Haiion  and  Z^iha-.  t'.vo  nf  Isaac's 
neighbours;  Abra,  a  girl  who  assists  Rebecca;  and  Debora, 
an  old  nurso.  Here  indeed  wo  have  a  five-act  play,  with  a 
plot  regularly  constructed,  characlerB  discriminated  and 
contrasted,  and  a  versification,  for  that  period,  vigorous  and 
flowing,  while  theeomie  portions  of  tbe  piece  have  humour 
independent  of  coarseness. 

The  general  tenor  of  the  hut-mentioned  pla^  is  tragic,  or 
at  least  decidedly  serious.  In  tho  earliest  piece  of  equal 
diraension-*  and  retriilarity  i  f --tri  rture  that  <  i:i  .  r  iperly  be 
termed  a  com wly  we  have  also  ihe  first  avuweil  dramatic 
imitation,  in  Eni^lish,  of  the  antients.  This  is  *  Ralph 
Roister  Doister,'  which  was  certainly  iu  being  as  early  as 
1551,  and  probably  written  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vill.  The  former  sniatsnee  of  such  a  piece  had  long  been 
known,  when  hi  1818  a  printed  copy  waa  diaeovered,  of 
which  a  limited  reprint  Vi<  en  i;ir!'!i-  Tlie  autlior  was 
Nii'holxs  Udall.  who  died  uliur  s.^t,  !,  iia\ing  been  ma>let, 
first  of  Eton  and  afterwards  of  Westminster  School.  Warton 
(Hist.  Eng.  Poet,  iiin  213)  quotes  from  tbe  antieat  Con- 
"  •  )  importing  dwtyawlf. 


about  St  Andrew's  day,  November  .10,  the  master  waa 
accustomed  to  select,  according  to  his  own  duicretion,  such 
Latin  plays  as  were  best  and  fittest  to  be  acted  by  the  bo]n 
in  the  following  Christmas  holidays,  with  Bcenio  deoorstioa^ 
before  a  public  audience ;  and  that  sometinies  also  ho  or- 
dered the  paftmunee  of  plays  in  Englislvptovided  that  he 
found  any  with  solBdent  grace  and  wit.  Trie  author  of  the 
piece  in  question  calls  It.  in  his  prologue  of  four  »cven-line 
stanzas,  a  'comedie  or  cntcrlude;'  the  latter,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  beititr  ul  that  date  the  ordinary  appella- 
tion for  a  dnimatir  prrfluction  in  general;  so  that,  in  em- 
ploying a  hi  I  ,  u  lal  term  *  comedy.*  UdeO  SSemstO 
claim  to  have  his  play  temicded  aa  of  mon  ngviar  ud 
ebutieat  eonstmetion,  making  at  the  same  thne  ezpre* 
reference  to  the  works  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  as  prece- 
dents which  he  had  endciivouied  lo  imitate.  The  scene  of 
this  comedy  is  laid  in  I^ondon ;  and  it  is  in  a  great  decree  a 
representation  of  the  manners  and  notions  of  the  mt4dle 
classes  of  the  metropolis  at  that  period.  It  is  divideo  into 
acts  and  scenes,  has  nine  male  and  four  female  oharaetai^ 
and  the  performance  must  have  ooenpied  two  boon  and  n 
iuit,  while  few  of  the  moral-plays  would  require  more  than 
an  hour,  for  of  thoso  which  were  in  two  parts  each  part  was 
exhibile<l  on  a  separate  day.  The  plot  is  amusing  and 
well  cunstructotl.  with  an  a^rreeable  intermixture  of  serious 
and  humorous  dialogue,  and  a  variety  of  character  to  which 
no  other  English  play  of  a  similar  date  can  make  any  pre- 
tension. Another  comedy,  ef  tho  like  dimensions  and 
ceneTol  stxueture,  has  lately  been  discovenMl  in  naausorint 
It  is  entitled  <  Misogonus  r  and  tbe  author  was  apparently 


one  Tlioma-i  Rychardes.  The  scene  is  11  in  Ttdy,  and 
the  piece  was  probably  founded  on  some  li.iUau  ule  or  play  ; 
it  represents  however  the  manners  of  Enu'iand,  and  has 
many  allusions  to  the  circumstances  of  the  day :  although 
the  plot  is  simple,  there  is  much  variety  of  situation  end 
chancter ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  under  tbe  name 
tt  Citeiirgiu.  the  qualitis*  ami  Atnetions  of  tb«t  impntaiit 
personage,  the  domeatie  iboL  are  more  distinctly  as  well  as 
amusin^v  exhibited  than  iu  almost  any  other  of  our  old 
plays.  This  piece  is  ascertained  to  have  been  composed 
about  1660.  It  is  certain  that  the  former  of  tlie.se  two 
comedies,  and  extremely  probable  that  the  latter,  jireccded 
tho  production  of*  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,'  winch  all  our 
literary  and  dramatic  antiquaries  before  Mr.  Collier  have 
spoken  of  aa  the  earlieat  Engliah  comedy,  though,  when  it 
was  acted  atC9irist*s  College,  Cambridge,  in  1S66,  Us  an- 
tt  ir,  Slill,  afterwards  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  only 
la  Ins  twenty-third  year.  In  merit  it  is  fiir  inferior  to  the 
pieces  just  mentioned;  'the  writer,'  as  Warton  ubserves, 
'  has  a  degree  of  jocularity  which  sometimes  rises  above 
buffooner)',  but  is  often  disgraced  by  lowness  of  incident* 
Tbe  diak^me  too  is  for  the  moat  pert  in  the  broadeat  pro- 
vincial diaieel,  not  in  any  respect  exhibiting  a  specimen  of 
the  ordinary  language  of  the  time.  This  however  appears 
to  be  the  first  existing  English  play  that  was  acted  nt  eitlier 
university;  and  it  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  its  author 
should  have  been  the  very  same  person  who,  many  years 
after,  when  become  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge,  was 
called  upon  to  remonstrate  with  Queen  Elizabeth's  minis* 
tcrs  against  the  having  an  English  play  performed  befim 
her  at  that  uaivsisi^,  nnhefltting  its  leamin^  digni^, 
and  ebartetoT. 

The  earliest  extant  nloce  in  English  that  can  now  with 
any  propriety  be  termed  a  tragedy,  was  written  by  Thomas 
Sackville  (afterwards  Lord  Buckhurst  and  Earl  of  Dorset) 
and  Thomas  Norton,  a  barrister ;  and  was  acted  before  the 

Jueen  at  Whitehall,  on  the  18th  of  January,  15G1.  In  the 
rat  and  tbiid  printed  editions  it  is  called  '  The  Tiandy  of 
CkHbednc^*  ftofli  tbe  name  of  •  suppossd  antieiit  Britidi 
king;  hut  in  the  second  it  is  entitled,  more  correctly, '  The 
Tragedy  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex,'  from  those  of  his  two  sons, 
who  {•ontend  for  sole  possession  of  his  kingd( m  if"-  r  he  haa 
divuled  it  between  (hem.  A  dumb  show  precedes  each  of 
the  five  acts,  prefiguring  what  is  lo  occur  :*  the  tlrst  four  acta 
are  closed  by  choruses  in  rhyme,  and  the  fifth  by  a  didactic 
speech  of  nearly  two  hundred  lines.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who. 
in  bis  *  Apology  of  Poetry'  (written  about  1 583)  maintains 
thefltneaaof  ouMTvingthe  antique  unities,  though  complain- 
ing that  those  of  time  and  place  are  neglected  in  '  terrex 

*  It  (hould  be  renarkrd  that  in  our  uldvit  tni(«<iiFi  ibrM  dmnb  (itawv 
trrre  B«l  atway,  Ijr^ul  uf  Ihe  cntulnx  incliWiitc  (liry  (oipcUmaa  mrvrd  lo 
latrailncc  Mn|>eD<l>>ju«ly  raeh  cticaaMUiic**  u  euuU  B»t  b*  contcttkatty 
•laMiathc  s«i— I  patfawMeos,  — S  miHliw  ihuf  upsim  iiiiwii  hs, 
U»  wsatattmlawii  aa  fts  swa^ 
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and  Pomx,'  admits  that  it  is  *  full  of  atalely  speeclicji  and 
well-aoundiii^  phrase*,  climbing  to  the  height  of  Seneca  his 
stile,  and  full  of  notable  molality,  viucb  it  doth  nuwt 
delightfully  tauih.*  It  n  not  inaeed  rarprising  tbat  thi» 
first  aitempt  to  itniute  or  emulate  the  r^ulir  or  cUi>sic 
irag«i\  hhould  have  been  highly  extollea  at  the  time, 
osiiceially  by  those  who  inrjlr  iii  '   by  formal  prm-pt  a 
general  imitation  of  the  aniiqut;  miKlcU;  but  ccrtaii^  ii  i.^. 
tut* both  as  to  incident  and  dialogue,  the  pier«  i>  l  ihonou.sly 
bwvy;  the  qieeches  are  of  most  tedious  length,  and  ihe 
tboQghU  and  aentimenis  very  trito  and  commonplace'.  It 
u  however  worthy  of  especial  notice,  that  this  wan  the  fiisl 
play  in  the  EnglLh  lauguaijo  tho  dialogue  of  which  was 
written  in  blank  verse.   This,  a(,'ain,  m  all  probability  was 
owini^  to  the  earn^t  endeavour  vvUich  tlic  uuihon>  were 
making  to  fulhiw  tlio  method  of  the  antients.   This  tragc  ly 
was  iioUowed  almost  immediately  by  'Julius  Ctesar,'  iIm 
<m>H4ft  iiff^iiJMi  on  record  in  which  events  from  the  Roman 
hiatMy  were  dramatised  in  English,  aliliougb  the  precise 
nature  of  this  performance,  of  which  we  l»ve  nothing  but 
the  montion  in  an  old  MS.  chronicle,  cannot  be  ascertained. 
It  IS  doubiful.  however,  whether  both  these  pieces  were 
not  pret-eded  by  a  tragi-dy  fouDded  nti  Liu^'i  da  Porlo'b 
famous  tale  of  •  Koraeu  and  Jvd)et.'    Fnun  about  this  dale 
untd  shortly  after  1570,  the  diainatic  lield  seems  to  have 
been  pretty  equally  divided  between  the  later  muial-plays 
ud  tU  earlier  attempts  in  tragedy,  comedy,  and  historv. 
la  aome  pieon  of  this  data  and  a  little  lai«r»  u  aUaaay 
shown,  endeavours  were  made  to  leoonefle  or  combine  the 
two  krii!-     '  ()ii)ix>Bitiuii ;  bat  afli  rward..  tlic-  nioials  ^enc- 
rally  gave        lo  tlu:  mure  j)u{jular  ami  iiilelUgiblc  speiues 
of  perfoimaiice.    We  find  precedi  nco  ^iven  to  tho  latter  in 
the  license  to  James  Burbage  and  others  in  1574,  in  its 
mention  of  '  comedies,  tragedies,  interludes,  and  sta^e- 
piays;'  and  in  the  aet  of  common  oounoU  of  the  fuilowing 
vear  against  theatrieal  performaneca  in  tho  ciiy  they  are 
le^iziiatcd  as  '  interludes  tragedies,  coinediai,  and  slwws.' 

Sail  liie  tertns  trajjedy  and  comedy,  in  general  accepta- 
tion, ri'tnaiiicd  liir  from  the  stnctiioH  ot'  siu'iiiHratioii  at- 
tached !o  tlu-ui  by  ihe  proff-sud  mciilralors.  by  cxQinple  or 

Krecept,  of  the  imitaiiun  of  the  aiitienis.  It  is  obser\:iblf, 
owever,  that  comedy  was  from  the  beginning  uited  in  a 
more  comprehensive  sense  than  tragedy,  being  in  fart  very 
often  employed  as  synonymous  with  the  general  desupia- 
tion  of  play.  It  is  plain,  even  firom  the  instanem  we  have 
already  i-ite<h  that,  for  a  loiif;  period,  an>  pla>  might  with- 
out impropriel)  be  termed  a  comedy,  liiou^'h  lunio  but  a 
senou-H  piiK-e  was  ever  called  a  tragedy.  Hence  it  was, 
thai,  as  late  as  1578,  Thomas  Lupton  railed  hi«  moral-play 
of 'All  for  Money'  both  a  comedy  and  a  tragedy;  and 
beootit  is,  that  Sbakspeaie  makes' Batolet,  after  he  has 
had  «ho  tragedy  exhibitfld  befbre  the  king  and  queen,  ex- 

•fbr  if  fha  klDf  tthaiMt  dw  ««au4r.' te. 

Not  only,  however,  was  the  trapc  element,  as  we  liere  see, 
by  no  means  excluded  front  what  was  at  that  time  under- 
stood Sa  oomc4y  ;  but  the  eomii',  as  we  fiml,  both  from 
•uminhlg  the  productions  of  the  time,  and  from  the  testi- 
mony of  the  contemporurv  eritics,  was  employed  without 
reserve  to  tragedy.  Tbtu  Sir  Philip  Sidnev.  t^  most  dis- 
tinguiiihed  at  that  day  among  the  Engliidi  champions  of  the 
cla!»ic  school,  in  his  *  Apology  of  Poetry,'  written,  a-  already 
nveniioned.  about  1583,  after  uiveighut^  kcvureh  uK^^in^' 
the  total  disregard,  by  the  English  dramatists,  of  the  unities 
of  time  and  place,  felt  himself  called  upon  to  add : — '  But  bo- 
■idst  these  noss  absurdities,  how  all  their  plays  be  neither 
rig^  tragadias  nor  right  comedisi,  mingUng  kings  and 
clowns,  not  heeanae  the  matter  so  earrtedi  i^hut  twnst  in 
the  clown  by  bead  and  shoulders,  to  play  a  part  in  majes- 
tical  matters  with  neither  decency  nor  discretion;  so  as 
neither  the  admiration  and  eommLseration.  r.  r  nghtiport- 
fulneaa,  is  by  theu'  mongrel  trogi-cuinedy  obtaiiicii.* 

Small  as  is  the  value  now-a-days  of  this  critie:J  opinion 
of  Sidney's,  it  aflbrda  an  interesiuig  and  cunduitive  testi- 
mony as  to  the  essentially  romantic  character  of  tho  rising 
diama.  whish  we  tbna  flud  it  to  have  thoroughly,  and,  as 
the  classic  advocates  deemed.  iiM»rrigibly,  assumed  at  least 

ten  year--  bofori!  Shakspeare,  who  by  some  has  been  (^t;p- 
poied  to  have  iiuprekatfil  that  eliarae'.er  ujum  it,  hcrame  an 
orii'inal  vriter  for  the  stage.  Tlie  \  :ist  variety  of  i;iatlers 
embraced  by  the  dramatists  of  that  day,  and  of  sources  from 
which  they  drew,  i«  perfectly  expresiied  in  the  prologue  to 
the  'Rflfal  MLing  and  Loyal  Snlgeel^*  one  of  thf  farlier  pro* 


ductions  of  Thomas  Heywood,  who  bccaino  a  writer  for  tlan 
stage  some  years  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 

Sidney  says  nothing  of  the  performance  of  mtrade  playi 
in  his  time;  but  we  know  nom  many  other  autburitiiMt, 
that  while  the  romantic  drama  was  thus  establishing  itselC 
and  moral-plays  warn  still  iire^uently  exhibited,  piaeea 
founded  on  Scripture  history  con  tin  ut>d  to  be  represented. 
The  latter,  however,  already  coufined  chiefly  to  country 
places,  t>»ou  e eased  altogether;  nor  lia\e  wu  any  speciinuii 
of  what  can  strictly  be  termed  a  moral-play  subsequent  to 
the  d«^th  of  Elizabeth. 

Wu  bara  now  tmeed  tha  pngiMa  of  SngUili  stage 
fWim  its  eeeleslHtieBl  and  reftgions  otu^  until  it  hacaow 
almost  excdusive'y  a  minor  cif  actual  life,  and  attained  aM 
IIkjro  dramatic  and  theatrical  foriu*  winch  most  proiuuienlly 
(  haracteriiod  the  later  and  fuller  maturity  of  our  elder  mo' 
dern  drama.  It  was  in  the  »aiDeyoai:,  wherein  Sidney 
wrote  his  '  Apology,'  that  Elizabeth  fir&t  allowed  a  public 
company  to  act  under  her  name  and  authority.  As  the 
dramatio  writers  who  flourished  in  the  brief  interval  be- 
tween this  period  and  that  of  the  fullest  development  of 
Shakspeare's  genius,  with  one  exception,  did  noibtng  im- 
portantly to  alter  or  improve  dramatic  art,  it  u  needles*  to 
enlarge  upon  the  various  kind:*  and  di-^M  ees  of  merit  which 
made  a  number  of  them,  as  Kyd,  Lodge,  Greene,  Lyly, 
P»e!c,  Nash,  Chettle,  Munday,  Wilson,  highly  popular 
and  l  elebraiud  m  ihuir  uvii  liiuo.  Immediata  pndcceason 
of  Shakspaarsb  they  have  long  b«en  loaU  necessarily  and 
deservedly,  *in  the  near  effulgence  of  his  blase.*  The  stogie 

excepliun  that  we  are  call  1  i  pju  lo  make  \i  in  favour  of 
Chnntopher  Marlow,  uf  wlioiu  wo  must  ob^ervu,  not  only 
that  his  Works  exhibit  greater  vi>rour  both  of  conception 
and  of  langtuge  than  belongs  to  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
but  also  toatna  was  the  first  who  established  the  ums  of 
blank  verse  upon  thaiMMfc  atage,  in  liau  of  that  mclusiva 
rhyming  which  posaeased  it  before  ha  Wfota. 

The  collection  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  as  commonly 
printed,  aflbrds  the  grandest  and  most  instructive  study 
p<n>ible  of  tile  piunress  of  the  romantic  drania  from  I'no 
crudenese  of  its  early  state  to  the  blended  richoe^  ut  its 
full  maturity.  In  this  view,  even  those  pieces  in  that  collec- 
tion in  the  composition  of  which  Shakspeare  is  known  to 
have  had  little  or  no  Loncexa,  become  extremely  interesting. 
Such  plaTs  sa  the '  Fint  ftet  of  Uancy  VL,'  •Parielea of 
Tyre,'  ana  "Hfttts  Andronieu%*  for  iastanea,  if  not  highly 
favourable,  are  not  unfair  specimens  of  the  state  of  the  art 
when  Shakspeare  wui,  first  introduced  to  itii  atuuamiaiice: 
the  •  Second' and  'Third  I'an  of  Henry  VI,'  'King  John,' 
&tc.,  show  us  in  prcMjressive  gradation  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  his  wonderfuTpover  of  infusing  a  spint  of  hfc  into 
a  produotion  vbieh  eama  into  his  hands  a  piaca  of  cold, 
heavy,  mecihsnieal.  and  ofkan  incongruous  compoaitioa.  In 
the  '  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  &c.  we  have  the  first  free 
spontaneous  flowing*  from  his  own  peculiar  and  delightful 
spring  of  dramatic  poesy,  'unmixed  with  baM-r  matter:' 
and  then,  proceeding  onward,  stili  ruittg  as  wo  proceed,  wc 
pass  ttirough  those  greater  historical  compositions,  whether 
from  English  or  Roman  history,  which  display  so  deep  an 
insight  into  national  as  well  as  individual  cbaraetar,  and 
into  tha  personal  springs  of  pohtical  Innsactions:  then 
through  those  pieces  founded  on  romantte  story,  as  *  Komeo 

1.1  Juliet,'  'Olbcllo,'  &<•.,  fraught  with  all  tlie  depth,  t];o 
wildness,  and  the  nehness  of  vehement  jiassioii ;  until  we 
reach  the  grandest  and  most  profound  of  his  dramatic 
creations,  where,  in  boundless  diversity,  the  beauties  and  the 
deformities,  the  glory  and  the  emptiness^ of  boawQ  aadstslWS, 
are  unfolded  in  tha  tender  light  of  a  aompaiMonate  aiyin- 
pathv,  as  in  'The  Tempest,'  or  disdosad  with  nan  awfid 

depth  and  unsjiarin^  fhoui^b  beautiful  rigour  in  'liacbelb^' 
111  '  Ix'ar,'  in  '  rimon  of  .-Uheas,'  or  in  '  Hamlet.* 

Indeed,  as  the  compositions  of  Sltakspeare  form  tlie  in<  st 
elevated  region  of  dramatic  poetry  in  that  age.  so  tho  play 
of  '  Hamlet'  may,  we  think,  bo  taken  as  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  that  r^iott.  It  seems  to  present  the  finest  example 
of  the  depth,  sublimity,  refinement,  and  \iunety  of  whidi 
the  romantic  druna  is  capable;  and  it  is  the  most  abun- 
dantly marked  with  those  peculiar  charactcristica  which 
SI  ran^'  from  the  union,  ia  the  ]>ersi.n  i  t  '  ,  uthor.  of  such 
woiidurfnl  dramatic  powers  ^vuii  hu.  li  fjiiuhar  and  thorough 
experience  of  tlitaincal  managiinent.  Thus,  besides  its 
.  exalttid  interest  iu  a  poetical  view,  it  ts  singularly  valuable 
as  an  historical  Study  of  diaanlia  end  histrionic  art. 
Uaia  Shakapora  sKhiMB  to  ns  avw  thanlatioa  in  which 
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tbo  lord  dtamberlatn  stood  to  the  players ;  anS  finra  the  t  they  arc  entitled  to  the  highest  plac©  amoiiK  the  romantic 


pedantic  enumerstion  which  Polonius's  loquacity  gives  us 
of  the  various  kinds  of  j'ieccs  which  the  u  t  ir*  whom 
Hamlet  eagVKes  cuuld  perform,  we  gather  what  was  then 
the  establuDM  mode  uf  clarifying  dramatic  pioductiuns. 
"The  best  acton  in  tiM  vorid,'  Mm  Poloaiiu^  *«i(ber  tm 
tragedy,  comedy,  historr.  paMoru,  pMtoral-imiiinI,  hia- 
torical -pastoral,  trn^'irri)  Hi'  roriral,  tracrifal-coinifal.  j^-eru' 
•jidividablc,  or  povin  unlimited.'  The  latter  part  of  ihi.s 
nomenrlaturc,  ind*x-d.  beeriis  chielty  the  offxprintf  of  the 
chamberlam'ii  uwn  pedantic  and  talkative  affectation:  it  in 
to  the  three  leading  distinrtions  of  tragedy,  cofMdy,  and 
history',  that  we  abottld  principaUy  attend. 

Of  ^hakspeore't  jounger  Mmmnporwies  and  iMmpeHtors 
few  have  transmittcil  a  liviiie  memorial  of  their  works  to 

P»tcrity:  the  principal  are  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and 
letcher,  and  Mas>in;Ter.  Jonson  dcinaii'U  our  mure  ]>ar- 
tirular  notice  as  the  c  hief  advocate  and  practiaer,  among  tbo 
old  Enf;lish  ilrdnuuists,  of  the  imitation  of  theantivntt— aa 
standing  indeed  almotit  alone  among  them  in  that  respect, 
and  so  caminz  Milton^  wdl-known  characterisation  in 
*  L'AUcgTo*  of^ Jonion'a  leanied  nock.'  Totally  diAfant  at 
Jonaon  was  flwm  SbalapeBre,  both  in  his  views  of  dramatic 

art  and  in  his  pDctictl  eonst:Iution,  he  yet  found  a  ready 
encouratrer  in  the  latter,  who  Wiis  sd  far  superior  to  all  petty 
ji  alou^y  and  rivalry.  It  was  by  Shakspeare':^  iiilerventiou 
that  Jonson's  tiriit  piece  was  brought  upon  the  .^tage;  a 
second  even  received  tmiclws  tram  his  hand;  and  in  both 
he  undertook  the  perlbrmBnee  of  a  principal  charaeter.  We 
IwTe  two  tragleal  attempts  of  Jomoti,  and  a  namber  of 
comedies  and  masks.  He  rnuld  have  risen  tn  the  dif^iiity 
of  (ho  tragic  tone,  but  iiad  no  turn  for  the  jialhetic.  h  i.s 
curv.ius  to  iibserve  liuw  much,  while  he  was  constantly 
preaching  up  the  imitation  of  the  antieut»,  his  two  tragedies 
differ  both  in  substance  and  form  from  the  antique  models : 
we  see  hero  the  irresistible  inAuence  which  the  prevailing 
tone  of  an  age  and  tbe  covne  already  pursued  in  an  art 
most  exorcise  upon  even  the  most  independent  minds.  In 
tbe  historical  extent  eiven  by  J  onson  to  his  *  Sejanus '  and 
his'Catalsne,'  unity  of  time  and  place  were  altogeilier  out  of 
the  question;  and  hotli  pieces  are  crowdwl  with  a  number 
of  secondary  personages.  In '  Cataline.'  indeed,  tbo  prologue 
is  spoken  by  the  spirit  of  Sylta,  and  much  reeembles  that  of 
Tantalus  in  tbe '  Atieos ana Thyastes*  of  Seneca;  while  to 
the  end  of  each  act  a  moralizing  ehonis  is  Sjppeoded,  but 
not  duly  introduced  or  connected  with  the  whole.  This  ia 
all  the  resemblance  to  thoantients;  in  other  respects  the 
furra  of  Shakspeare's  historical  dramas  i*  adhered  to,  but 
without  their  romantic  charm.  'Cataline'  an<l '  Sejanus'  are  in 
fact  solid  dramatic  studies  at^er  Sailust  and  Cicero,  and  after 
Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Juvenal,  &c. ;  but  their  author  had  nut 
learned  Itom  Sbakspeare  the  art  of  remaining  true  to  his- 
tory and  yet  sattdyin;^  the  demands  of  poetry.  Jonsoo  was 
a  strong  advocate  for  the  purity  i\f  the  spnies,  that  is,  for 
the  alleged  classical  drcuroscriptiun  of  trage«ly  and  comedy; 
yet  be  had  little  talent  fi.r  comedy  m  the  antuiiie  spirit,  and 
accordingly  the  later  Roman  satirists  were  bis  models 
rather  than  the  comic  writers.  Fancy  was  less  powerful  in 
him  than  the  spirit  of  observation,  and  henee  in  plot  and 
ineidtent  he  is  often  deibetive.  He  possessed  a  tnethodkal 
head,  and  accordingly,  \rhen  he  had  conrei%'ed  a  character 
in  its  leading  ide;i,  lie  followed  out  that  idea  with  a  strict- 
ness which  excluded  whatever  mi^^li;  mo  ely  serve  to  give 
individual  animation.  Ho  generally  seized  with  uccumcy 
the  manners  of  his  own  age  and  country ;  but  be  attached 
himielf  so  much  to  external  pecuHaritio,  then  called 
imiosirrt  that  a  gnat  part  of  his  comic  delineations  soon 
became  obsolete :  nis  Captain  Bobodil,  however,  in  '  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour,'  forms  an  exception  to  this  remark; 
and  though  less  original  and  entertaining  than  Falstafl's 
<-i)tnrade.  Pialul,  ho  is  novertbcless  a  mo<lel  in  his  wa)',  and 
ha.s  been  imitated  by  subsequent  writers.  In  the  masks  of 
that  day  there  seems  to  have  befn  something  congenial  to 
the  learned  and  rather  fHgid  spirit  of  Jonson,  and  be  was 
non  distiuguisbed  in  their  oompositioa  tlun  any  other 
writer  of  the  perjkid?  Aese  were  allegorfeal  oeeasional 
pieces,  usually  ae*igned  for  court  festivals,  decorated  with 
machinery,  mnskea  dresses,  dancing,  and  sin^inu;.  This 
secondary  dramatic  species  nearly  ex pirerl  with  Jimson  :  the 
only  subsequent  proauotton  in  this  way  of  any  celebrity  ib 
the  Comtu  of  Huton. 

It  is  no  mean  honow  lo  Bsawnoni  and  FletnlMr.  that 
«fl«r  Kiakspeare,  trtw  rtwiib  alone  in  ttfltoiiniiiBliiatoty, 


drumatist-s  of  En^dand.  They  se«m  indeed  to  have  had 
almtjst  every  dramaiic  quality  short  of  that  marvellouslv 
unerring  instinct  which  Sbakspeare  potwessed,  and  whicit 
appears  to  be  vouchsafed  to  few.  They  began  their  career 
tit  Sbakspeaie's  lifetime;  BeuiBMRit  indeed  died  before 
htm,  and  Pleieber  tttrrlTed  him  only  nine  or  ten  years. 
They  f  dlowe*!  la*  exmuple  in  the  whole  form  of  their  plays, 
regar<iless  of  the  difluieiu  principles  of  Ben  Jonson  and  the 
iiniiati.iii  of  the  undents.  Like  him.  they  drew  from  tales 
and  romances:  tbey  mingled  bujiesquo  with  pathetic 
scenes,  and  endeavoured,  by  the  coneateoataon  of  Uie  inci- 
dents, to  give  an  impiMBien  of  tbe  entnoidiQary  and  tbe 
wond«ttfbL  Shakspeare'e  own  fkne  was  in  some  degree 
eclipsed  by  them  in  the  generation  •  'lit  l.  immediaiely  suc- 
ceeded him:  and  in  the  time  oi  Ciiiuji  ^  the  Second  tbey 
possossed  a  still  greater  proportion  of  jHi|iulariiv.  'Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,'  remarks  Schlegel.  '  were  in  fact  men  of 
the  most  distmguisbed  talents:  they  hardly  wanted  any 
thing  but  a  more  profound  soiiousooss  of  mind,  and  that 
sagaoity  In  art  which  observes  a  due  msaeuie  in  every  thing, 
to  deserve  a  place  beside  the  greatmt  dramatic  poets  of  all 
nations.  They  pmsesaed  an  uncommon  feenndny  and 
duxibdity,  and  a  felicitous  eu*  v,li  ,  ii  'i  i,^  ,er  too  ofieii 
degenerated  into  levity.  Poetry  wuli  them  was  net  an 
inward  devotion  of  the  feelings  and  imagination,  but  a 
means  to  obtain  hnlliani  results.  Tbeu-  first  object  was 
effect,  which  the  great  ariut  OXL  hlfdly  fail  of  attaining  if 
M  is  determined  above  all  tbinfln  to  aatiiiy  hmte^f.  They 
were  iiot  players,  like  meet  of  meirpiedeeMKirs,  but  tliey 
liM^l  in  the  neiirlibourhood  of  the  theatre,  were  in  constant 
intercuurse  with  it,  und  so  had  a  perfect  understand ine^  of 
theatrical  matters.  They  were  also  thoroughly  aequftinied 
with  their  conteraporahtti ;  but  they  found  it  more  con- 
venient to  lower  themselves  to  tbe  public  than  to  fbllow,  in 
thU  partieular,  the  eumple  of  Shakepeare^  who  elevated 
tbe  publie  to  himself.  They  are  least  enceessftil  in  dwir 
tragic  attempts,  because  their  feeling  it>  not  suflieiently 
drawn  from  the  depths  of  human  nature,  and  because  they 
bestowed  too  little  attention  on  the  s^eneral  consideration  of 
human  dt^stuitcs:  they  su<;e«ed  luucb  better  in  oumedy.  and 
in  those  serious  and  pathetic  pictures  which  occupy  a 
middle  place  between  comedy  and  tragedy.  The  monility 
of  these  wrteen  is  ambiguous.  Not  tliat  they  fiuled  to 
eontiart  in  itmg  colours  magnauimiiy  and  goodnees  with 
beseness  and  w^kednesa,  or  md  not  usually  conclude  with 
the  di^i(T,)l  II  and  punishment  of  the  latter ;  but  they  often 
exhibit  an  ostentatious  penerosity  in  lieu  of  duty  and  justice. 
Every  tluncj  goo<l  ami  evi  i/ileiit  arises  in  their  pictures  innre 
from  traiuient  ebulliuuii  than  from  fixed  principle;  ihey 
seem  to  place  the  virtues  in  the  blood ;  ana  impvbes  of  a 
merely  salllah  and  initinet-like  nature  noid  up  tbeir  beads 
quite  ehweto  them  as  if  they  were  of  kindred  origin.  There 
is  an  incurably  v\ilgar  .side  of  humai:  nnt-jrc  wlu  li  the  p<«t 
should  never  approach  but  with  a  c*  riini.  1  o^iituliiess  wlier. 
he  cannot  avoid  iettmi;  it  be  penciv  ■  I  i>ut  insteaH  of  this, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  throw  no  veil  wtiaiever  over  nature: 
they  express  every  thing  bluntly  in  words ;  tbey  make  the 
speetaior  the  unwilling  confidant  of  all  that  more  noble 
minda  endeavour  even  to  hide  ft«m  UioinseWes.  The  in* 
decencies  in  which  these  poets  aOowivd  themeetvee  to  in- 
dulge exceed  all  conception :  the  licentiousness  of  the  Ian- 
gua'.:e  is  the  lea.st  evil :  many  scenes,  nay,  even  whole  plots, 
are  so  cwntnved.  that  tbe  very  idea  of  them,  not  to  mention 
the  sight,  is  a  grass  insult  to  modesty.  Their  pieces  had 
this  oonveoience  for  performance  in  their  time,  that  such 
great  aetois  were  not  necessary  to  All  tbe  principal  cha- 
racters as  in  Shakipeara's  p)ayi>  To  bring  tbem  on  the 
stage  in  our  days,  it  would  be  weeessary  lo  reeait  the  greater 
part  of  them:  with  some  of  rhom  we  might  succeed  bgr 
omitting,  moderating,  and  purifying  various  passages.** 

Massintrer,  Shirley,  P\>ni,  ami  sui  h  other  of  the  younger 
contemporaries  of  Shakspeai'e  as  we  have  not  yet  men- 
tioned, have  no  ehanusUriatics  sufficiently  distinrtiv»  to 
admit  of  their  being  mrlieulariaed  in  this  general  aurvey. 


Ihare  was  then  a  giand  eehool  of  dftnatk  art  in  England, 
of  whidi  Shahapeare  waa  An  fastt  though  too  ftoiioentlj 


•  Thir  anwiton  haj  ban  »eriS«t  in  ■  »«ry  m-rni  iri«uno"  by  tlwiu 
liTu'luctmn,  *l  ttjo  il»)rni«rk«i  TliMtrv,  iif  '  Tli^  Bn.lal,'  a  rrcnaiinit  of  '  ThiS 
M^iid'*  Tiasrdy'  of  Braunioot  •nil  Kl 'v-i  .t  Ttn'u  '  RuN-  r  Wifi'  aud  have  a 
Wife*  hu  llepi  tho  itao*  by  MiBiUi  i  <<  >:ii  It  h  it  *l>u  i>  ■  n  ^  i  >  <lit  upon 
Um  G«ib>o  •UM.tiaviu  been  rc-wiUwa  by  i<cliro4«r  mimi  ibc  litis  of '  MiU 
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unaeknowledged,  h^;  for  Ben  JonwB  had  scarcely  a  suc- 
cessor. One  effect  of  mannerim  in  art  ii,  to  eSico  tlie 
auurka  of  indhriduil  orwinalitv,  and  ntlw  tlie  productioBs 
«f  writMi  tttiila  wwiBWe  caoi  other;  and  from  thia  mui- 
nerwm  no  dramatic  poet  of  that  age  who  succeeded  Shak- 
speare  is  altogether  free.  Neverthelees,  in  a  general  view 
of  dramatic  art,  this  first  period  of  the  English  theatre  is 
far  the  must  important:  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  some 
even  of  ihc  stK  ondary  writers  of  that  time  are  more  instruc- 
tive for  theory  and  more  remarkable  in  practice  than  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  succeeding  times. 

Such  was  tbo  nneral  condition  of  the  staf^  during  the 
tvign  of  ChaileK  f.  down  to  the  year  1642.  when  the  invec- 
tives of  the  puritans*  who  had  l  i  p  murmured  against  the 
theatre,  and  at  last  thundered  iouiily  against  it,  were 
changed  into  prohibitorv-  law;  and  in  1048  not  only  to  act 
niays.  but  even  to  witnesss  them,  was  made  a  penal  offence. 
Nearly  all  the  players  now  took  arms  on  that  side  the  interests 
of  wbkh  seem«d'  ideotified  with  the  osittmeo  of  their  own 
pwihirioD,  Many  of  them  pernhed  in  the  AeM;  aiid  after 
the  final  close  of  the  war,  one  eompany  of  actors  only  was 
formed  out  of  the  remains  of  all  the  former  ones,  and  occa- 
sionally, with  (;rcat  circumspection,  petfot'Hiad  At  pvtfate 
mansions  m  Uie  vicinity  of  London. 

Davenant  as  manager,  and  Betterton  as  actor,  form  a 
slender  link  of  connection  between  the  old  itege  and  that 
of  the  RestoratioD.  Cbnl«  II.  being  cotnidwad,  in  his 
relation  to  the  theetre,  as  a  sort  of  restoring  and  tutelar 
deity,  its  eharaoter  was  now  (brmed  in  absolute  deference 
to  the  half  foreifoi  and  wholly  vicious  taste  of  him!>eir  and 
his  courtiers.  Under  the»e  aus^pices,  Davenant  introduced 
the  Iialian  system  of  dncoration,  the co«/um«  as  then  under^ 
Stood,  the  opera  musio,  and  the  nse  of  the  orchestra  in 
gMMin].  A  Mfll  inoM  iapsitCuit  innovation  in  theatrical 
ermngeinaate  waoi  the  jpannanent  adoption  of  the  practice, 
annnt  which  the  pantans  had  directed  the  most  violent 
of  their  anti-dramatir  firv,  but  which  had  long  been  esiab- 
lished  in  Italy,  Spitia.  and  France,  of  havint;  the  female 
{wrts  personate*!  by  women  instead  of  boys.  At  the  samo 
time,  Betterton  was  sent  over  to  Paris  expressly  to  take  a 
view  of  tho  French  &tage,  in  order  to  inch  other  modifica- 
tions of  the  Bnglisb  as  the  inmetfon  mighit  trnggeat.  Tb0 
result  of  diia  gnat  negleet  of  the  old  dnnnalie  and  thea- 
trical system  of  England,  and  assiduous  study  of  that  of 
Franco,  was,  for  a  long  period,  an  almost  entire  donaiioual- 
ization,  both  iu  form  and  spirit,  of  the  current  dramatic 
literature.  Davenant  himself,  who  had  resided  very  much 
at  Pans,  seems  to  have  aoouired  this  exotic  taste  long  before 
the  Restoration,  as  it  ia  fully  exhibited,  amongst  others  of 
Uh  mductions,  in  bb  0|ieraticpieco,'Tbe  Si^  of  Rhodes,' 
peine Uied  as  ae  16ft6.  Hence,  in  the  theatrical  rc- 
atontian  which  eeeoinDanied  the  political,  he  set  himself 
cordially  to  work,  by  altering  old  pieces,  and  writing  new 
plavs,  opersii,  prolopues,  &c.,  to  cnntriliute  towards  the  fiir- 
nisniogof  tli n  new  theatrical  repertory  which  the  new  dra- 
matic system  required.  Of  all  his  works,  however,  iiothmg 
has  escaped  a  merited  oblivion. 

It  was  left  for  the  industry  and  fertili^  of  Dijrden  to 
give  the  new  theotie  n  thonngh  estehUahment  aeootding  to 
the  new  ideas,  a  task  to  which  he  applied  himself  with  all 
possible  diligence  both  by  example  and  precept   Tho  nu- 
merous es»ays  on  dramatic  an        ii  n  ntnpaniod  the  pub- 
lication of  his  several  pieces,  together  with  the  larger  trea- 
tise which  be  put  forth  separately,  exhibit  in  a  remarkable 
manner  the  anarchy  whien  then  prevailed  in  the  noliona  of 
that  art  which  then  perfwled  the  iniblie  nrfnd.  The  eoort 
indeed*  whose  taste  it  was  now  the  leading  object  of  the 
dnuBOtie  writeie  to  aeise  and  to  lUlow,  had  no  real  know- 
ledge of  the  line  arts;  it  merely  favoured  them,  like  other 
foreign  fesbions  and  inventions  of  luxury.     Hence  the 
tlrama  of  the  day  became  a  strange  compound  of  the  ex- 
Iremu  license  of  the  later  writers  of  llie  earlier  English 
school  with  the  conventional  atifbess  and  formality  of  the 
French,  but  without  any  of  the  natuial  and  ngonius  spirit 
which  had  aninoted  either  of  those  models.  Bryden's 
fclal  facility  of  rhyming,  as  in  this  ca«e  it  may  well  be 
termed,  materially  aided  him  in  effecting  this  incongruous 
combination,  to  which  the  absence  in  him  of  the  highest 
poetic  spirit  likcwiiMi  et»entiatly  conduced.    It  may  be  ob- 
served of  his  iilavs  in  general,  that  the  plots  are  grossly 
improbable,  and  the  iocidenU  thrown  out  at  random,  while 
the  most  marvellous  theatrical  strokes  drop,  aa  it  wwo, 
«cesaantfyftwnthoehnMl».  Scaio^  «  sfiark  of  Mitiuw  is 


to  be  foimd  in  any  of  his  chaniclera :  passions,  criminal  and 
magnanimous,  flow  vriih  inditlerent  levity  from  their  lips 
without  ever  having  dwelt  in  the  heart:  their  chief  delight 
seems  to  be  in  heroical  boasting.  The  tone  of  expression  n 
by  turns  flat  and  madly  bombastic :  the  author's  wil  is  diii- 
played  in  far-fetched  sophisms,  and  his  imagination  in  long- 
spun .^imilc^  awkwardly  introduced.  The  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, who,  amongst  other  Mgorous  though  wa}-ward  and 
generally  misapplied  talents,  poMio.^od  high  powers  of  ridi- 
cule, undertook  to  satirue  tneae  faults  and  absurdities  of 
Dry  den  and  his  school,  in  his  comedy  of  *  Tho  Rehearsal.' 
wlMreio,  although  lhaatruetniv  of  tbs  piece  itself  might 
have  heen  nme  ertiSeisI  and  diveniBed.  the  separate  paro- 
dies are  very  ingenious  and  effc 

But  the  bcil-aiiued  lialire,  though  it  might  correct  iu 
some  degree,  could  not  regenerate  the  stage.  This  could 
have  been  done  only  by  the  arising  of  some  greater  and  more 
genuine  dramalie  gMlius,  or  at  least  bv  the  successful  an 
pearance  of  lomo  very  mat  aietar,caiiable  of  entering  Mly 
into  the  spirit  of  the  elder  dnuno.  *The  Rehearsal*  might 
indeed  contribute  to  produce  that  nearer  approach  to  na- 
ture which,  anion^  the  compositions  of  Dryden's  younger 
Ci)ntomporarie8,  has  prei>erved  upon  the  stage  one  tragedy 
of  Lee'b  and  two  of  Otway's,  while  not  one  of  Dryden's 
pieces  has  maintained  its  theatrical  e.xistence;  but  the 
essential  constitution  of  the  acting  drama  remamed  aa  be- 
fore. The  mixed  romantic  species  oeing  entiicly  laid  asides 
all  WBS  either  tragedy  or  comedy.  Dryden  wrote  oomediei 
as  well  aa  tragedies ;  but  as,  with  all  his  command  of  lan- 
guagc  and  flow  of  rhyme,  he  did  not  jiossess  in  any  per- 
fection either  the  ^;ruatest  dramatic  or  the  highest  noutical 
•lualilies,  his  dramatic  writings,  in  this  kind  us  well  as  in 
the  other,  have  fallen,  if  nut  into  absolute  oblivion,  at  leaat 
into  entire  neglect.  Shadweil's  seventeen  comedies  thoil^ 
he  affected  to  imitate  Ben  Jonaon  in  exhibiting  humoronii 
and  eeeentrie  peculiarities  of  charaeter,  are  deservedly  for- 
goMcn.  Wychcrlev,  so  nuu'h  in  favour  boll:  v  nl)  Buck- 
inijluim  and  King  Charles,  and ,iflorwards  witli  Kii.g  James, 
had  much  more  genuuie  pretensions  to  the  higher  and 
more  vigorous  order  of  coiuic  power,  notwithstandmg  that 
his  greatest  performance.  'The  Plain-dealer,'  is  a  sort  of 
counterpart  of  Moli^'s  '  Muauthrope his  next  best  piece. 
*TheCoutttrT  Wife,*  has  heea  retained  upon  the  stage,  by 
means  of  adaptation  and  purification,  under  the  title  of 
•  The  Country  Girl.'  Although  the  '  Sir  Fopling  Flutter'  of 
Ethcrc^^e  is  nut  yet  forgotten,  still  Congreve  deserves  to  W 
considered  as  the  true  faihcr  of  'genteel  comedy'  on  the 
English  stjigc,  and  was  long  regained  as  the  great  model 
for  imitation  in  that  deportment,  to  which  distinction  he 
was  much  less  entitledqr  any  lively  and  humorous  deUne- 
atioa  of  natural  character  than  by  a  perpetual  reciprocation 
of  wit  in  his  dialogue,  together  with  originality  of  plot,  and 
novel  combinations  of  factitious  tnaniurs:  he  drew  httle 
from  common  Ufe;  but  his  (Kirtraiis  of  sharpers  and  cn- 
quettca— of  men  without  principle  and  women  wulmut  de- 
licacy— are  but  too  faithful  representations  uf  tht*  fine  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  of  his  day.  His  '  Love  for  Love'  is  the 
only  one  of  his  pieees  the  licentiousness  of  wbidi  it  has 
boMi  Ibund  pa«iole  to  prane  sufRdently  for  performanee  iit 
later  years. 

Of  the  poetic  spint  and  the  moral  tone  of  English  comedy 
during  the  period  we  have  just  reviewed,  we  shall  stale  our 
opinion  m  tne  words  of  Schleirel,  because  we  think  it  use- 
ful to  show  to  the  English  reader  in  what  light  that  paiti- 
cular  portiiui  of  our  diamotie  Uteratuie  is  justly  edand 
represented  by  so  able  u  eotttinotttal  eritte  i—''  The  greatest 
merit  of  the  English  comic  poets  of  this  period  consists  in 
the  drawing  of  cnaracter ;  yet,  though  many  of  them  have 
shown  much  talent  in  this  way,  I  cannot  ascribe  to  any 
of  ihetu  a  peculiar  genius  for  character.  Even  io  thu>  de- 
partment the  older  poets  (not  only  Shakspeare,  for  that  may 
well  be  supposed,  but  even  Fletcher  and  Jonson)  are  supe- 
rior to  them.  Tie  modems  seldom  possets  the  iheolty  of 
seizing  the  laost  hidden  and  involuntary  emotionak  and 

S'ving  them  comic  expression  ;  they  generally  draw  merely 
e  natural  or  assumed surfn  i  iifiji  i:.  Tjk  -  irue  circum- 
stance that  was  attended  wiili  so  prejudicial  an  elTcct  in 
France  aAer  Molilre's  time  cumc  here  also  into  play.  Tbo 
comic  muse,  instead  of  becoming  fiuniliar  with  the  way  ol 
living  of  the  middle  and  lower  ranks,  her  proper  sphere 
assumed  an  air  of  distinction;  she  squeeaed  handf  inic 
oowt^  and  endeufound  to  saaleh  a  nsaoAlaiica  of  Ike 
inw  momfs.  It  was  now  no  loqpr  •&  Bnglhli  M'iiriwit 
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but  a  London  comedy.  Tlic  whole  neailj  turns  on  fashion- 
able lore-auits  and  fashionable  raillery ;  the  lova  affairs  are 
either  disg\utiDgor  insipid,  and  the  raillery  is  always  pue- 
Btoanddwroid  of  hatnoiir.  TheMoomio  writais nay  avm 
mommUiy  hit  the  tout  of  th«{r time:  in  this  they  did  their 
duty  J  but  they  have  reare<l  a  lamentable  memorial  of  their 
age.  In  few  periods  has  taste  m  ihe  line  arts  heen  at  so 
low  an  ebb  as  towards  the  close  of  the  Siiventeonth  century 
and  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth.  Tlie  political 
machine  held  its  course ;  wars,  nesotiationSi  and  changes 
of  states,  gire  to  that  age  a  certain  nistoric  splendour ;  but 
the  comic  poets  and  the  portrait-painters  have  revealed  to 
us  the  secret  of  its  pitifiilness,  the  latter  in  their  copies  of 
the  dresses,  the  former  in  their  imitations  of  the  social  tone. 
I  am  convinced  that  if  we  could  listen  to  the  convereation 
of  the  beau  monde  of  that  day  in  the  present,  we  hiiould  find 
it  as  pettily  affected  and  full  of  tasteless  pretension  as  the 
hoops,  the  towering  head-dresses,  and  high-heeled  shoes  of 
the  women,  and  the  huge  perruques,  cravatSt  wide  sleeves, 
and  ribbon-knots  of  the  men.  loe  last,  and  not  tiie  leas^ 
delbet  of  the  English  comedies  is  flieir  indeeeney.  I  may 
sum  up  the  whole  in  one  word  by  saying,  that  after  all  that 
we  know  of  the  licentiousness  of  mannew  under  Cliaries 
II.,  we  still  are  lost  in  a.itonishmcnt  at  the  audacious 
ribaldry  of  Wycherley  and  Congreve.  Not  merely  is  de- 
eency  most  grossly  violated  in  single  speeches,  and  fre- 
onently  in  the  whole  plot :  but  in  the  character  of  the  rake, 
toe  fashionable  dibauchie,  a  noial  scepticism  is  diiectly 
pwached,  and  marriage  is  the  eonsunt  subject  of  ridicule. 
Bsaumont  and  Fletcher  portrayed  a  vigorous  though  irre- 
gular nature;  but  nothing  ran  be  more  repulsive  than  rude 
depravity  coupled  with  chums  tu  higher  rellnenient.' 

The  continuance,  and  c^eri  increase,  of  this  moral  de- 
prax'ation  of  the  drama  produced  at  length,  in  1698,  a  severe 
caitijgation  from  the  pen  of  the  sturdy  nonjuror,  Jeremy 
Gollisr,  under  the  title  of 'A  short  View  of  the  Immorality 
and  PraAinensas  of  the  Bngliah  Stage,  together  with  the 
Sense  of  .\ntiquity  on  this  Argument.'  In  this  work,  its 
author,  armed  with  sudicient  learnins;  and  sarcastic  wit, 
attacked  all  the  living  dramatists  from  Diydeu  to  D'Urfey ; 
and  although  some  or  them,  including  Congreve,  lesscandiid 
on  this  occasion  than  Dryden  himself,  set  up  a  petulant  and 
sophistical  defimceb  y^t  this  pubUcation  of  Colliers  had  a 

Krmanent  eftot  on  the  stage  as  well  as  on  the  public  mind, 
is  effect,  however,  was  operated  only  by  degrees.  Van- 
burgh  fbllowed  in  Uie  line  of  Congreve,  and,  in  spite  of  Col- 
lit-r's  animadversions,  did  so  with  little  more  regard  either 
to  morality  or  decorum,  though  mingling  more  humour 
Willi  his  wit.  This  unbounded  licen.te  has  long  banished 
from  the  stage  his  ablest  production,  '  The  Con fede racy,' 
while  '  The  Provoked  Wiferand  *The  Provoked  Husband, 
inferior  in  eomio  Power»  have  survived  by  virtue  of  theur 
greater  deeeney.  Htteontemporary,  Fart] iihar,  though  dis- 
playing sufficient  libertinism  of  language  and  sentiment,  did 
not  carry  them  to  so  gross  an  excess.  A  perfect  gentlemanly 
ease  of  manner,  lively  >ponianeity  of  wit,  natural  though 
not  strongly  drawn  character,  and  a  felicitous,  uninvolved 
construction  of  plot,  are  his  peculiar  characteristics,  and 
have  preser%'ed  '  The  Beaux'  Stratagem'  and  two  other  of 
his  pieces  in  public  Imoar  to  the  present  tine.  His  '  Sir 
Harry  Wildair,*  too,  was  the  legitimate  successor  of  the 
•Sir  ropling  Flutter'  of  the  preceding  generation;  but  in 
the  true  dramatic  qualities  Farrjuliar  excels  Etherege  bc- 
y#nd  all  comparison.  The  Restoration  period  of  Engli.sh 
theatrical  history  had  nut  only  brought  female  performers 
for  the  first  time  before  the  public,  but  female  dramatists 
also.  Tile  numerous  comedies  of  Mrs.  Belm,  \^ho  wrote 
under  Charles  IL,  ure  taDuurkabie  only  for  the  full  share 
wfaidi  they  posseis  of  die  licentiouRiMS  of  her  time ;  nor 
need  we  remark  upon  two  tragedies  and  a  comedy,  acted 
with  some  success,  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Manley,  bettor 
kniiwn  as  a  romantic  memoir  writer.  But  in  Mrs.  Ccntlivre, 
a  prolific  writer  of  comedy,  exactly  contemporary  with  Farqu- 
har,  we  find  more  genuine  dramatic  talent,  yet  exhibited  much 
more  in  a  lively  bustle  of  intrigue  than  in  forcible  delinea- 
tion ef  eharaeter,  although  Marplot,  in  her  *  Busy  Body,'  is 
still  proverbial  as  a  comic  portrait,  and  some  others  of  her 
})lays,  as  •  The  Wonder,*  •  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,'  fcc, 
l  etnainai  well-known  stock  pieces.  Just  at  the  same  ,>e- 
ru-d,  alsa  Steele,  among  the  other  various  exertions  of  hi.s 
pen,  wrote  for  the  stage  in  a  kindred  sjnnt  with  Farquhar, 
Sut  with  inferior  dramatic  skill:  and  Cibbflr  produced  bis 
best  comedies.  '  The  GhnlNt  Husband'  ufi  *T1m  Non* 
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juror'  (a  sort  of  adaptation  of  the  'Tartuffe'  of  Molidre),  the 
very  great  success  of  which  at  that  time  was  owing  partly 
to  its  liatlering  the  sentiments  of  the  (Hends  of  the 
Hanoverian  sueoession,  and  vhiebi  under  an  altared 
fbrm  and  another  tille^  *  The  Hy|ioerite,*  is  stni  a  Ihvourita 
on  the  stage.  Fielding,  the  novelist,  commenced  hi-s  literary 
career  as  a  writer  of  comedy  :  he  chielly  dcmanos  notice  in 
dramatic  history  as  one  of  the  prinapal  of  those  writers  for 
the  stage  wbo  afforded  Sir  Robert  Walixilo  a  pretext  for 
obtaining  the  set  to  limit  the  number  of  theatres,  and  sub> 
ject  dramatio  performances  to  the  lord  chamberlain's  licenM, 
In  a  very  similar  predicament  was  Gay,  after  the  appearanee, 
in  1727,  of  his  '  Beggars'  C^ra.'  Its  professed  object  wss, 
by  way  of  burlesque,  to  ridicule  the  Italian  Opera,  which 
had  been  established  and  maintained  at  great  expense,  and 
wa.s  thought  by  many  to  be  rising  in  hurtful  rivalry  with 
the  national  drama.  But  am:dst  the  general  satire  on  poli- 
tical and  feshionable  selfishness  and  depravity  which  this 
composition  implied,  the  persons  then  in  power  took  so 
mudi  of  it  to  themsalvask  tlwt  while  '  The  Bcfgan'  Opera' 
had  the  unpreeedented  run  of  sfacty-thrse  sueeessive  nights, 
and  transftnncd  the  actn^ss  who  represented  the  heroine 
into  a  duchess,  the  lord  chdiuberlain  refused  to  license  for 
performance  a  second  part  of  it  entitled  '  Polly.'  This  cele- 
brated production,  however,  though  still  a  stauding  favourite 
with  the  public,  is  now  chiefly  remarkaUe  in  dramatic  his- 
tory as  the  proto^pe  (unwittingly,  it  seems,  on  its  author^'s 

Sart)  of  a  new  species  <^  dramatic  composition  upon  A* 
tritish  stage,  since  known  as  *  the  Bnglish  opera.' 
We  roust  now  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  history  of 
modern  English  tragedy.  After  the  example  of  Lee  and 
Otway,  Southern  and  Rowo  endeavoured  to  return  to  a 
more  natural  tragic  tone  and  style  than  those  which  Dry- 
den had  so  long  practised  and  inculcated.  Southern  even 
ventured  to  attempt  the  Shakspearian  combination  of  tba 
humoroua  and  the  ludicrous  with  the  tra^  but  via  m 
deicient  in  that  high  mastery  of  t^e  art  vrbioh  is  neeesauy 
to  accomplish  this  with  success,  that  in  his  *  Oroonoko,* 
which,  withanoiheruf  his  tragedies,  under  the  altered  title  of 
'  Isabella,  or  the  Fatal  Marriage,"  has  kept  the  stage,  the 
comic  portions,  being  merely  inserted  or  stuck  on  rather 
than  interwoven  or  blended,  have  been  simply  dropped  in 

Krformance,  without  being  at  all  missed  by  the  auoieneo. 
)we  was  an  honest  admirer  of  Sbakspearu.  and  in  his 
'Jane  Shore'  has  even  direetlyborrowed  tne  part  of  Gloster 
flrom  '  Richard  the  Third.*  Without  boldness  and  vigour, 
he  possessefl  sweetness  and  feeling;  he  could  excite  the 
.•iofter  eiiiotiuiis  ;  and  hence,  in  his  '  Fair  Penitent'  (a  feeble 
remudelling,  it  must  be  observed,  of  Maasinger's  '  Fatal 
Dowry'),  in  'Jane  Shore,' and  in  'Lady  Jane  Grey,' he 
ba»  successfully  chosen  the  weaknesses  of  heroines  for  hil 
subject  Addison's  '  Cato,'  notwithstanding  the  great  taa- 
porary  celebrity  and  popularity  which  party  rivalry  conftrrod 
upon  it,  merits  no  attention  in  the  history  of  dramatic  art, 
except  as  having  been  the  first,  and,  it  should  seem,  the 
model,  of  a  series  of  the  most  frisid  productions  in  imitation 
of  the  Frendi  classic  school,  by  Young,  Johnson,  Thomson, 
Glover,  &c.,  that  are  to  be  found  in  our  literary  history. 
With  some  small  poetic,  they  have  no  dramatic  pretensions ; 
yet  the  very  excess  of  their  formality  and  frigidity  perhaps 
contributed  to  that  dedsive  reaction  of  the  publie  mind  m 
fevour  of  the  elder  dramatie  acbod.  whiA  tank  pine*  ^  iha 
middle  of  the  last  entuy,  and  lAidi  nmr  dnmuidi  our 
attention. 

Garrick's  restoration  of  Shakspcare  to  his  rightful  su- 
premacy over  the  English  theatre  has  entailed  upon  his 
countrymen  a  permanent  debt  of  gratitude  which  is  yet 
moxe  ^orious  to  the  memorT  of  that  great  wwiimMr  than 
the  idolatTOtts  admiration  of  nil  eontempomiles  fbr  his  uih 
rivalled  histrionic  powers.  It  was  nothing  less  than  the 
removal  of  one  great  mark,  worn  for  eighty  years  before,  of 
national  degradation,  morally  and  intellectually.  Here, 
too,  we  have  a  signal  instance  of  the  great  degree  in  which 
the  dignity  and  prosperity  of  a  national  theatre  at  any 
given  period  may  depend  on  the  taste  and  swniusof  a  single 
actor,  especially  when  that  actor  becomes  a  Madinf  manager 
also.  In  the  instance  in  question  Uui  vnw  mora  peculiarly 
and  necessarily  the  case.  When  the  eonditkm  of  the  Eng- 
lish stage  for  three  generations  before  is  consitlered,  it  it 
quite  evident  that  no  pors(m  but  an  actor  of  very  high 
geaiiis  could  achieve  the  tliealncal  resuscilatioii  uf  tlie 
greatest  of  all  dramatiepoets.  Had  any  such  actor  existed 
at  ttM  ntlontion  of  GtmilMl},  be  might  probably' 
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dona  much  to  prevent  the  wretched  denationalization  of 
the  theatre  which  was  so  much  ftiTOUnd  by  that  king's 
notie  wnd  vitiated  tMte.  But  it  «u  one  of  tho  vital 
and  luting  injuries  inflieted  on  tho  Iheotrieal  sjrsiem  by 

tho  iirritaiiical  suppression,  that  tbs  old  lino  of  actors 
which  hill!  risen  ana  llounshetl  tion^  with  the  great  and 
Tieoroiis  (Iramuiic  ^riiHjl  of  the  age  of  Elizalxith  and  Jaiiics, 
ind  had  iatimatcly  imbibed  its  healthy  natural  tone,  had 
grown  with  its  irrowth,and  strengthened  with  its  strength,' 
ma  Tiolontly  ana  fiitally  interrupted :  a  new  race  of  actors 
had  to  arise,  who,  not  having,  like  their  predecessors  of  the 
former  period,  tho  example  and  the  aw©  of  the  ereat  hisr 
trionic  models  of  the  old  school  before  them,  round  it  a 
much  easier  taik  to  strut  ar.'l  rant  in  the  delivcn-  of  un-  ■ 
natural  bombast  than  to  suund  the  depilis  ami  reach  tho  i 
delicacies  of  nature's  favourite  poet.  And  thus  an  addi- 
tional facQi^  waa  opened  for  the  introduction  and  perpe- 
tuation upon  tb»  stage  of  the  flietitSoui  (aste  Dtyden  and 
his  followers. 

It  was  left  tar  one  qniffiled  to  be  tin  gnat  eelor  of 
nature  to  lead  forth  the  sublime  poet  of  nature  ft-om  his 
long  theatrical  obscurity.  Tlui  clear,  deep,  quick,  and 
varied  truth  which  ^innarcd  in  Garrick's  interpretation  of 
Slukapearo's  Icadmj;  diuracters.  after  all  the  cold.  leaden, 
formal  declamation  umicr  which  even  the  best-esteemed 
perfornMm  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  smother  their 
spirit,  ma  nothing  ma  than  ft  revelation  to  the  play-going 
public  of  that  day.  The  effect  was  electricaL  Mot  only 
the  leadiim;  dramatic  taste,  but  the  hizhest  atandard  of 
acting,  was  rai&ed  at  om  e  to  its  anticnt  elevation  ;  nor  has 
either  of  them,  amidst  all  the  miunr  vk  i>si{udes  of  our 
theatrical  history,  ever  since  descendeil  buluw  it. 

Of  the  genius  and  cflurts  of  our  dramatic  writers  during 
tbia  latter  mtn.  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  ao  highly.  It  is 
perhaps  too  much  to  look  once  iu  a  century,  or  even  in 
several  centuries,  for  a  writer  like  Shakspcare,  possessing 
such  utiiver-  il  mastery  over  all  human  emotions  as  to  be 
able  to  blend  them  in  such  ciulless  variety  as  to  move  at 
will,  in  wl'.atever  order,  in  whute\er  alteriuiiion  or  juxta- 
position that  he  pleases,  our  laughter  and  iiur  tears.  "We 
know  that  tbMV  are  myriads  «lii>  can  enjoy  the  tragic  or 
the  <  omie,  men  especially  the  latter,  fur  oiio  who  can  tho- 
roughly relish  both ;  and  that  yet  smaller  b  the  proportion 
among  those  who  can  relish  both,  of  those  who  can  excel 
in  producing  both.  Yet  it  might  not  have  been  unreason- 
able to  have  expected  among  our  later  dranniiic  produc- 
tions a  greater  number  approaching  the  nerfeetion  of  tliuse 
mwlels  which  "oilier  countries  have  proauoed  withui  Iho^e 
narrower  limits  of  tiagcdy  and  cMmedy  which,  as  we  have 
teen,  were  csioblislted  as  part  of  their  mnatio  system. 

Ganirk  biroselC  having  made  no  neat  attempt  in  dra- 
matie  composition.  exp<Med  himself  to  no  considerable 
ftulure :  i>ne  ur  two  of  his  i-niuU  afiernieces  have  kept  pos- 
aessiun  of  the  stage  ;  but  his  labour  of  tins  kind  most  worthy 
of  mention  is  prooai)Iy  the  share  w  hich  he  louk  in  the  euui- 
position  of  one  of  Colman's  best  comedies,  *Tho  Clandosime 
Marriage.'  Cumberland's  comic  powers  were  respectable ; 
but  in  his  most  successful  pieces.  'The  We-st  Indian,' 
brought  out  by  Garric^  in  1771,  and  'The  Wheel  of  For- 
tune, to  wliich  John  lCemble*s  masterly  personation  of  the 
prii>ci]ial  character  s^ave  so  decided  a  popularity,  he  scarcely 
rises  ab  ive  im  iLocnty.  Horace  Wal|M)le's  (raided),  *The 
Mystenovis  Mother.'  lhaugb  ils  subject  lu-cessanly  excluded 
il  fri>m  lepreseiiialion,  set  the  first  example  of  a  vigorous 
attempt  to  return  to  a  natural  and  healiby  tragic  tone  aod 
stylo.  As  fbr  the  '  Douglas'  of  Home,  it  has  no  such  qua- 
liUea  to  teooounend  it,  but  acquired  and  has  retained  the 
public  fevour  ehietly  by  dint  of  one  truly  and  deeply  pa- 
thetic  '-ii.iation  where. ;i  thi-  s•l\lu^x•sl  domestic  affections 
are  pruf  lundly  and  p  riniinLii'.ly  uilerestod.  Sheridan  gave 
new  lil'o  and  spirit  lo  'geiileei  riinie  ly,' in  which  depart- 
ment he  remains  at  the  head  of  the  writers  of  tlie  present 
ara.  Thou 'h  perhaps  l»:s  pie<'es  are  less  perfectly  uniahed 
than  those  oi  Coiigreveb  already  characterized  as  the  chief 
of  this  c£us  of  dramatists  in  the  preceding  period,  and 
although,  e$()ccially  in  'The  School  for  Scandal,*  he  is 
subject  lo  the  same  imputation  as  his  predecessor,  of  being 
toil  iinlisrnmiuately  laM-h  <  f  epigramm  itic  wit,  yet  he  has 
mure  Irul)  comic  wit,  more  force  of  (genuine  humour,  than 
Cuii;rrese,  as  is  more  particularly  fell  in  his  play  of  'The 
Rivals.'  and  should  therefore,  we  conceive,  be  ranked  above 
hno  as  regards  the  more  essential  qualities  of  comedy.  The 
dramasie  neito  «l  Goldsmith  were  of  a  totally  dilfoient 


cast:  o  certain  eccentric  drollery  of  character  and  whimsical 
extravagance  of  plot  are  the  distinctive  cliaiteteristiai  of  hit 
two  oomedieib  one  of  which,  tltoiwh  by  no  means  among 
the  most  exoellent  pmduetioDB  of  bis  pen,  has  kept  an  ho* 
nourable  place  in  the  public  fiivonr.  Of  the  elder  Colman's 
pieces,  two.  'The  Jealous  Wife*  and  'Tlte  Clandestine  Mar- 
nai^e,'  are  still  dcicrvedly  esteemed ;  and  the  latter  in  par- 
ticui.ir  IS  fn^uenily  acted:  they  combine  much  elegance 
of  eompositiLin  with  considerable  comic  power.  Nor  aiiioug 
the  comic  dramatists  of  the  latter  half  of  the  last  centurv 
must  we  for^^ei  to  mention  the  once  oelebrated  Samuel 
Footab  who  has  been  more  oominonly  than  ^pcopiiately 
called  the  English  Aristophanes,  aeeiiuE  that  such  a  deng- 
nation  onvrys  much  too  nigh  a  eomplqncnt  to  Footc,  and 
a  very  indifferent  one  to  the  great  master  of  tlie  elder  Gre- 
cian comedy.  So  little  had  Poote's  pieces  of  tliat  bujlesQue  | 
ideality  which  constituted  the  eMcntial  character  iif  the 
latter,  that  his  exercise  of  the  9(9  iMMwillll  redltoMi  jUoU 
almost  exclusively  to  »  eont^iMMimiy  petfloaal  aatire, 
amounting  to  little  more  dutn  a  reined  species  of  nimieTy. 
which,  firom  the  merest  mercenary  motives,  he  directed  quite 
as  readily  against  the  most  innocent  peculiarities  of  living 
individuals  as  against  tho  most  injuriii\is  v  ices  or  follies. 
Hence  it  is,  that  of  the  many  farces  which  he  wrote, 
chiefly  to  exhibit  in  them  his  own  powers  of  satirical  mi- 
micry as  an  actor,  not  more  than  one  survives  upon  the 
stage. 

It  WH  towards  the  eloee  of  the  centuiy  that  the  aenti- 

mental  comedy  of  the  German  school  of  Kotxebue,  with 

litili-  hut  its  iiuvflty  lo  recommend  it.  acquired  a  footing  in  [ 
Eiij^lund.    In  tl)i>  kind,  amon^  the  diiect  adaptations  from 
the  (Jenuan,  '  The  Stranger'  ha^  b;id  the  most  general 
success,  nr<<l  is  tin;  ino-t  perfect  representative  of  the  spe- 
( ies.  Among  tlie  n:.uve  efTorta  in  the  Same  Uaa,  Holerofl's 
'  Road  tu  Ruin,'  sidi  popular,  is  one  of  the  most  meritorious,  i 
The  same  wiiter  has  t^  credit  aibo  of  having  fir<t  intro*  | 
duced  on  the  English  stage  the  melo-dianvi,  vln  h  has 
since  filled  so  large  a  place  upon  it.  Mrs.  Inchl  ald,  among 
I  many  plL-asinj;  original  nieces  in  the  lif^Lu  r  l  umedy,  iias 
1  likewi.se  given  us  an  aaaplalion  from  Kotzebue.    M.  G. 
Lewis,  in  his  lrageilies,as  in  his  romances,  drew  from  a  very 
ditl'ercnt  German  source,  in  his  taate,  we  might  almost  say 
his  rage,  for  the  marvellous  and  the  terriBe.  A  kindred  spirit 
is  displayed  in  the  late  Charles  Matunn's  tragedy  of '  Ber- 
tram, to  which  Kean's  acting  {;ave  high  success.  As  regards 
I..ord  B)  roll's  tragedies,  we  have  only  lo  remind  the  reader 
that  as  their  author  never  designed  tbem  for  represen- 
tation, be  is  by  no  neana  ebaigeeble  with  their  dnnuttie  I 
failure. 

We  abatnin  from  individual  criticism  of  livins  English  i 
contempocariea.  As  n»acds  noderu  eieita  iu  the  Snak* 
siiearian  drama,  the  flight  in  this  eaaek  ao  lofty  and  ao  bold, 

trial  evi-n  In  altcrapt  it  maybe  said  to  rtwuirc  almost  as 
vigorous  and  us  rare  a  genius  as  to  succeed.  Bui  on  ibe 
I  ground  next  in  elevation,  that  of  tragedy  in  tho  mere 
limited  sen-e,  aspirants,  if  not  very  numerous,  are  yet,  from 
time  to  time,  presenting  themselves:  however,  we  nave  net 
yet  anything  that  approaches  in  natural  vigour  or  in  poetie 
riohneaa,  either  to  the  masterpieeeB  of  SehUhr,  or  even  to  the 
moat  siif  rev  ful  efforts  of  the  new  lomaattc  aehool  of  France. 
In  the  hnjlier  comedy  the  experiments  are  yet  more  rare. 
Decency  has  long  been  tlioiouglily  established  in  this  de- 
partment; but  since  Sheruian's  tune,  we  look  in  vain  either 
for  the  ruciness  of  humour,  the  brilUancy  of  wit,  or  the  hap- 
piness of  invention  which  seasoned  the  licentiousnesa  of  our  . 
earlier  cumic  writers.  Of  the  occasumal  piecea  written  tO 
show  off  the  talent  of  paiticular  actors,  the  numerouaadap- 
tationa  of  French  forces  and  vaudevilles,  ana  the  many 
trifles  that  arc  continually  coining  forth  into  an  e(  hemerai 
popularity  in  the  form  of  con.u-  opera  or  builctta,  we  shall 
merely  remark  that,  with  nuu  li  that  is  lively  and  auius;ng, 
they  have  little  that  mduaies  cither  vigour  or  origioality 
of  dramatic  talent 

The  late  and  continued  decline  of  draoifttie  eitatt  Sng 
land,  which  it  is  common  to  apeak  of  ea  if  it  were  teodiag 
to  the  utter  abasement  of  that  art,  if  not  to  its  total  ex- 
tinction, seems  to  demand  that  we  should  point  out  di$- 
linclly  the  leading  consideraluns  relative  lo  llii^  subjeru 
It  is  true  that  since  the  age  of  Elizabvlh.  for  instaiKe,  tiie 
spread  of  printing  and  of  reaiiing,  and  above  all,  the  nse  and 
progress  of  novel  and  romance  writing  since  the  mid'die  of 
the  last  century,  have  reduced  the  theatre  to  the  occupation 
of  ft  m«ieh  smaUar  relatifiB  apeB*  wanag  the  aoureea  el 
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public  amusoment  Novel  and  romance  mdiilg.  in  par- 
ticular, has  becomo  its  most  immediate  and  poverl\iI  nral, 
as  approaching  nearest  to  it  in  the  nature  and  >ividncss  of 
tibe  stimuliu  afforded  to  the  ibclin^  and  imaf^ination,  and 
at  haring  the  conTenfent  ea|iabihty  of  adminntering  tlmt 
excitement  in  all  times  and  all  plai-es.  Nevertheless,  thea- 
trical representations,  be:!i:lL's  those  more  general  attrac- 
tions which  ilifV  in;%y  be  said  to  slian*  with  some  branches 
of  reading,  have  their  peculiar  charms,  for  which  no  abso- 
Ittla  aqni'ndant  is  elseirbere  to  be  found,  and  which  tbcro- 
Ibra  Mem  to  plaea  their  perpetuity  beyond  all  reawnable 
doaU  Boidm  that  the  perfect  perfbrmaiiflB  of  a  diuna  of 
tbe  first  order  supplies  the  nobl&t  cpjoyment  that  art  caa 
offer  to  the  mint!  through  the  medium  of  (he  senses,  (he 
pleasure  ivlurh  an  audience  derives  from  even  an  inferior 
dramatic  proiiuciion  on  the  stage,  is  so  much  niuro  vivid 
and  iramediato  thaii  reading  can  supply,  as  to  free  the 
Ibrmer  from  all  danger  of  being  supcrsecied  by  the  latter. 
Nor  are  we  inclinM  to  lay  much  stress  upon  the  ftvour 
mtended  by  the  moK  peculiarly  arietocrattc  clasMS  to  tbe 
Italian  opera,  as  c  dreonutanea  having  any  flttal  or  very 
injurious  tendenoy  as  regiinls  the  national  drama.  The 
entire  subordinulion  in  this  foreign  entertaitiuient  of  every 
truly  dramatic  fcatjure  to  musical  effect  (not  to  mentiun  the 
uointelligibility  of  the  language  to  most  English  eans),quitc 
excludes  it  fri>in  the  hplure  of  dramatic  rifaliy.  Mere 
ftahiao  amrt,  and  as  ISsr  as  real  pleasure  is  concerned,  it  is 
mvsie  aiio  wmeing^  not  acting,  that  people  go  expre^&ly 
to  enjoy  at  the  Italian  opera. 

A  much  more  evident,  if  not  indeed  an  all-sufficient 
cause  of  the  decline  In  <|iie-tir)ii,  i>  to  Ll-  fuund  in  one  re- 
markable result,  which  we  must  brielly  btate,  of  the  mono- 
poly of  the  higher  dramatic  pei  formances  {wssesscd  by  the 
patentees  of  the  two  great  winter  theatres  of  tbe  metro - 
polia.  The  interpretation  which  fat  so  long  a  period  has  been 
giTen  to  this  privilege,  of  being  not  merely  permissive,  but 
exclosive,  led  at  length  to  an  enormous  enlargement  of  the 
houses,  witli  a  view  to  obviate  complaint  as  to  want  >  t'  a  - 
comraodation  for  the  increawsd  and  increasing  nietropoluuu 
population.  Now,  it  is  plain  that  nature  n\  fixing  tiie  ave- 
rage powers  of  vision  aud  of  bearing,  has  apuoioted  certaiu 
limits  beyond  which  the  moat  scientiflcally  eoostnieted 
theatre  for  the  perfocmanae  of  the  legular  drama  cannot 
be  ecmveniently  nor  even  safisly  extended:  yet  this  mo^t 

iniportont  consirleratioii  has  been  altOi;ciher  o\orl( .ukcd  or 
neglected  in  the  instanecN  before  us;  and  the  ineMiablo 
and  merited  conse<iuence  ha>i  followed,  in  (he  desertion  of 
the  gmat  houses,  and  of  those  higher  and  more  genuine 
dramatic  performances  which  they  at  once  monopolized 
and  marred  by  their  very  magnitude.  'The  £iUing  off  in 
the  attendanee  of  the  pahlk  was  gradual,  though  some- 
what tluctuatiag.  There  was  a  lar^  play-going  audience 
who  could  not  readily  give  up  their  amusements  at  the 
theatre— persons  to  whom  this  kind  of  entertainment  had 
become  almost  a  necessary  of  life,  which  they  relinquished 
very  slowly  and  with  great  reluctauce,  even  when  they 
could  no  longer  see  and  hear  as  they  wished  to  see  and 
hear.  Some  did,  however,  give  up  Aeir  enjoyments ;  some 
died ;  some  fell  off  from  other  oauae^  and  iL«ir  plaoea  weM 
not  supplied  by  others ;  many  found  new  modes  of  being 
entertained;  and  thus  the  play-goin^^  aufliunce  was  gra- 
dually reduced,  und  the  theatres  were  abandi)ntd  uud  for- 
gotten by  a  very  large  portion  of  those  who,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  have  !>upported  them.'*  Hence,  at 
Oovent-Garden  theatre,  for  example,  during  the  twelve 
aeaaona  from  its  rebuilding  in  I8U9  to  the  year  1821,  as 
shown  from  the  accounts  of  the  theatre,  by  the  manager 
himself,  the  whole  receipts  of  the  house,  including  the  per- 
formance of  pantomimes,  for  which  indeed  its  enormous 
magnitude  was  better  adapted,  was  unequal  to  tlie  current 
expenses  of '  the  legitimate  drama'  alone.  Yet  duruig  that 
period  the  company  was  remarkably  strong  in  excellent 

Erformcrs.  Oaptam  Forbes,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
auM  of  Commons*  Committee  on  Dramatic  Literature,  in 
16SS,  named  the  principal  ones  thus:  'John  Kemble, 
Charles  Kemble,  Cooke,  Lewis,  Indedon.  Munden,  Faw- 
cett.  Young,  Joties,  Blaneliar<l,  Emery,  Listoii ;  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  Mrs.  Dickens,  Mrs.  C.  Kemble,  Mrs.  H.  .lohuslone, 
Mrs.  Oiblis.  aud  Mrs.  Davenport.'  Nor  was  this  an  e.vpen- 
sivo  com[iany  made  up  for  the  new  house;  for  all,  or  nearly 


all,  of  the  perfonners  thus  enumerated  had  belonged  to  the 
old  one.  It  should  bo  further  observed,  that  in  this  sane 
period  the  inoomeof  the  theatre  declined,  on  an  average  of 
the  last  six  seasons  as  compared  with  the  first  six.  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  21,000/.  a  year.  The  ten  following  seasons, 
however,  wlien  the  theatre  was  held  by  Messrs'  Kemble, 
'  \Vf!lelt,  anil  Fotbes,  present  a  much  uiore  deplorable  ae- 
[  count,  t'apiaiii  Forbes  himself,  in  the  evidence  already 
quoted,  states  the  loss  at  2U,U0U/.  per  annum.  It  also  ap- 
pears, from  the  statements  of  the  mtefasted  parties  tb 
selves  that  during  the  first  twelve  aeaaona  ike  hoiisa ' 
not,  on  «i  avei^ce,  much  more  than  batf  fillsd  with  S|... 
tetors;  and  that  during  the  last  three  of  the  seasons  alluded 
to  bv  Captain  Forbes  it  was  considerably  less  than  half 
flllea.  Hie  case  t;f  Drury-Lane  theatre  is  so  exactly  im 
rallel  to  that  uf  Covcnl-uarden,  as  to  require  DO  separate 
illustration. 

Tiiat  the  relish  of  the  public  for  theatricel  represento- 
tions  in  general,  if  diminished  at  all,  has  not  declined  in  a 


"  9t*  an  ■ccvniie  nxJ  klil*  rspoiitiM  •(  the  o 


oa  of  tlx  th*alr<cal 
blBllW 


jree  at  all  pcoportioiMto  to  tiie  decay  in  tbe  prosperity  of 
the  larger  establishments,  is  manifest  fVom  one  &ct,  of 

•.\lui  h  the  proprictor^  themselves  complain — the  extraor- 
dinary success  of  some  of  the  minor  theatres  during  the 
same  period,  which  had  risen,  it  would  seem,  in  much  the 
same  proportion  as  the  attendance  at  the  great  houses  has 
fallen  off, — showing,  what  indeed  is  plain  enough  without 
such  demonstration,  that  people  wiU  mote  willing  attrad 
even  an  inferior  dnmatic  repnaantatiea  wbieh'tiMf  MB 
see  and  hear  perfectly,  than  a  aupariov  OM  triddl  tigf 
cannot  so  hear  and  see. 

The  remedy  for  this  preposterous  state  cf  things  hes  with 
the  legislature,  by  openmg  a  free  theatrical  competition 
which  shall  lead  to  the  erection  of  houses  for  tiie  regular 
drama,  capable  of  holding  Uule  more  than  half  the  number 
of  spectators  necessary  to  fill  Itouses  so  large  as  thooe  of 
Coventi'Garden  and  Drury-Lane.  A  bill  te  permit  the  erec- 
tion of  other  playhouses  was,  indeed,  rooentiy  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  owing 
in  this  case,  we  must  sa|ii>ose,  to  indolence  or  indiffer- 
ence m  ilie  lieieililary  House,  rather  than  to  hoatiliti;. 
This  is,  however,  a  question  upon  which  the  best  inlerens 
of  dramatio  art,  the  care  of  the  nation  toK  ito  nohlest  soenio 
eiuoymonts,  and  a  juttieoard  but  ito  ohsBaottr  ta  tofananl 
cultivatian  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilised  wetM,  akooH  canae 
the  public  n])inion  to  be  (  ^pressed  loudly,  distinctly,  and 
unceasingly,  until  the  legislature  does  apply  the  remedy  in 
its  power. 

Under  these  circumstan.  es.  the  higher  walks  of  dramatio 
composition  could  expect  and  have  indeed  received  but  litdo 
enoouragemeot  firora  tbe  directors  of  the  privitoeed  theatres; 
Their  flzst  solieitude  hes  neesssacily  been  tolH  thatnn- 
suries  of  their  respective  establishmento;  and  tfaiathnf  hava 
long  been  striving,  though  vainly,  to  effect  by  the  pirodno- 
tiiwi  of  all  inanucr  of  dazzling  and  stunning  spectacles, 
wiih  performers  two-footed  and  four-footed,  which  should  at 
least  possess,  as  they  seem  to  have  thought,  the  lequisitM 
of  being  tritible  and  audible.   But  tbe  few  concluding  sug> 


itself  and  too  insulting  to  the  national  taste  ami  reason  to 
be  much  longer  maintained;  so  that  any  dramatist  who  is 
capable  of  deser\  iriLT,  may  reiy  upon  shortly  obtaining,  the 
most  effective  medium  ibr  communicating  hu  creations  to 
the  minda  of  1^  oouiMiynMa. 

One  leading  onor,  tMB*  which  atiU  heaato  the  pnetiee  of 
dramatio  composition  iBioerty  derived  ftiwi  the  uiandset 
and  most  glorious  event  in  the  intellectual  history  of  moden 
tunes,  the  revival  of  art  and  letters  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries.  We  may  well  excuse  many  of  the 
greatest  minds  of  that  peruid  in  the  ardour  with  which 
they  apphed  themselves  to  the  wondrous  and  long-hidden 
stores  of  pbysiod  and  intellectual  beauty  wluch  had  sud 
denly  opened  upon  them,  their  ftst  trrcatstible  impulse  was 
to  emulate  the  oxtanal  ii«Ma  of  dli  aiitiaw  modela  by 
close  and  devoted  imitation— -if  Often  they  mistook  the  Am 
for  the  essence,  or  at  K  ast  confounded  them  together.  But 
it  is  not  easy  to  e.xtend  the  iike  mdul'^ence  to  the  artist  of 
the  present  age.  Let  htm,  indeed,  study  the  anticnts;  but 
let  him  study  them  to  the  bottom.  'These  time-beiteiinir' 
days  demand  that  he  should  be  able  nut  only  tu  r.)i  i'  Ins 
vignv  above  the  maxima  of  Uoraee  and  Aristotle  to  that  of 
the  vorha  flrom  tfao  eonsidonition  of  vhiob  thoae  maxima 
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were  formti»l — not  only  to  sens  distinctly  howantient  critictsm 
was  nioii  Iv  a  product  of  antient  art — but  also  to  perceive 
how  [hat  art  itself  had  grown  out  of.  and  drew  its  vital  ener- 

Sies  from,  the  peculiar  •pint  of  the  artist's  age  and  country, 
boa  it  it  tlMt  ia  order  to  give  vitality  to  any  modem  iini- 
titioii  «f  tha  Ondm  tragedy  for  'imtanoa,  tlw  Onek 
mytboloey  itself  roust  first  be  established  in  the  belief  of 
the  auditory.  Until  the  poet  can  first  aoeompliah  this, 
the  noblest  grace  of  com  i  p:i  n,  the  highest  beauty  of  lan- 
guage cannot  render  his  work  a  living  and  breathing  crea- 
tion. 

The  (uodamental  contrast  between  the  religious  nhn- 
eiptea  ^  the  antients  and  thu«>c  of  the  inodama  i*  found,  on 
•naotive  ezamiitatiDii,  to  be  tlM  leadiog  aoiuroa  of  the  aa* 
•ential  diflbranee  totiraeii  (he  spirit  of  antient  and  tliet  of 
modem  art,  especially  of  dramatic  art.  The  more  directly 
and  exfilusively  any  species  of  human  composition  is  ad- 
dresMjd  to  the  fcclmKs  and  imagination  of  i  people,  the 
more  U  must  neoessarily  be  iniluenced  by  the  prcduininant 
ehiuacter  of  that  peiqpiie'a  religious  system,  which,  of  all 
Ihiiiga  vhatevec^  bae  upon  thoae  feelings  and  that  imagina- 
tion tbe  inaet  ttnifctni  and  the  deepest  operation.  Now, 
among  the  primary  characteristics  of  the  Gneiaa  w/fMn, 
those  which  especially  demand  our  attention  in  rdation  to 
the  present  subject  are  these  two — tbe  absolute  ovem:Hti^^ 
power  of  fiite,  to  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
allude,  and  the  absence  of  any  clear  notion  or  anticipation 
of  a  titrable  Aiture  Htatc.  Were  it  more  immediately  to 
the  pieient  pwpoee,  might  here  show  how  thoroughly 
tlHae  two  leadins  prinoiplaa  parradod  the  philoBanhy  aa  well 
as  the  poetry  or  the  Gteeka-^hov  Btoidtm.  which  we  may 
call  the  art  of  endurance,  was  but  a  matured  fruit  of  the 
former  conviction,  as  Epicureanism,  the  economy  of  enjoy- 
ment, was  of  the  latter— and  that  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the 
most  intelligent  individuals  of  either  profession  united  in 
their  conduct  thc!^  two  great  branches  of  practical  wis- 
dom. But  ChnsUaaity  reveiaed  this  order  of  ideas.  It 
anb^itttted  ibr  ^  hmoaanve  omnipotence  of  fate  an 
almighty  will,  thus  maung  passive  Artitade  give  place 
to  hope  and  fear;  and  further,  to  give  to  these  two  grand 
springs  of  imagination  iH'  l  i  iithu-,ia-.rn,  as  well  as  action, 
tne  highest  exaltation  uud  iiio:%i  uuhinitcd  Hcopc.  many 
of  those  who  expounded  the  Christian  doctrint's  made  the 
happiness  of  this  hie  an  object  of  cuntcmpt  ratlier  than 
of  solicitiide,  representing  its  very  miseries  aa  eomdueive  to 
the  BttaiiuiMint  of  everbsting  bliaa.  It  waa  a  nacesiary 
leralt  of  ibib  endnaive  rigour  with  iriiidk  these  noiiona 
Tvrrc  long  inculcated  that  the  sciences  which  illumine 
li:u  in  I  !he  arts  which  refine  it  rapidly  expired.  Both 
kilobit  <1^.  and  taste  might  well  cease  to  be  cultivated, 
when  their  very  neglect  was  held  up  to  mankind  in  tbe 
light  in  which  so  many  fanatics  have  rnpiMeUlad  ili  M  One 
meant  of  seeuring  eternal  happtneta. 

And  whni  the  strietuaa  with  whkh  theie  principles 
wen intaimlod  to ao  vanrMi b^pn to lelai,  and  men 
began  to  ttdnk  that  aome  matt  to  aueUaimte  tt^ir  woridly 
stale  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  profession  or  pmrf/  r  of 
Christianity,  the  boundless  dominion  of  hope  a:i(l  iear  still 
gave  that  predominant  Ime  V\  ilipn  ^u;l^,';tlat  i;;ir^  ajid  their 
passions  which  they  have  L-\er  since  relamed.  The  fierce- 
ness of  fanaticism  has  indeed  subsided,  hot  tha  flramaaa  of 
philoaophT  has  not  succeeded  it. 

Vain,  tMB,  ia  the  attempt  to  exhihit  on  %  modem  stage 
'the  uncoiujuerable  wUl'  of  a  Oreeian  tragic  here.  The 
antique  spirit  animated  the  Grecian  spectator  as  well  as  the 
Grecian  poet.  But  the  modern  poet  has  a  romarUie  au- 
dience, and  cannot  have  any  other — an  audience  that  sym- 
pathises not  with  the  triumph  of  will  over  passion,  but  M-ith 
that  of  passion  over  will.  Well  did  Sbakspeare  know  this 
when  achicvinu  his  grandest  tragio  successes  in  Lear, 
Maohetlv  OtheUo^  frc,  wb«t«B  we  aeob  not  tbe  triumph  of 
die  hero  over  fortune  and  over  paaaioo,  but  that  of  malig- 
nant fortune  and  conflicting  passions  over  the  biM  n 

In  short,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  pervading 
spirit  of  that  pubhcof  hb.  >\m  i  time  fVomwhom  his  audience 
must  be  supplied,  is  the  primary  condition  of  all  successful 
dramatic  writing.  It  is  indeed  uucesaahly  included  in  the 
perfect  poesewion  of  that  highest  dramatio  fooul^  which 
tt  catenual  to  form  a  dramatist  of  tbe  fliat  order;  for  be 
auat  know,  or  have  the  sagacity  to  diseofor,  the  habits, 
'mental  aa  well  as  Dhysical,  of  all  clasaet  and  degrees  of 
men,  whether  the  ciistinctiuns  be  marked  by  diff  Ti^m  r  of 
mce,  of  country,  of  rank,  of  profession,  or  occupation.  Ue 


should  have  a  nice  perception  of  the  moral  distinctioa  be- 
tween the  chariicten?  of  either  sex,  and  of  the  modifications 
which  afff  pro<luces  in  that  of  each  individual.  In  fine,  be 
should  pos!<e>ss  that  pervading  iiui^ht  into  all  the  elements 
of  character  and  all  their  oombinatione— that  Sfaakapearian 
instinct— which  can  ftel,  not  only  ^br,  but  wUh,  every 
varied  of  human  nature  anil  hnmaB  condition. 

Supposing  that  a  writer  eoold  now  arise,  possessing  the 
natural  powers  of  a  (^liak^pearo, — what  are  the  principles 
by  whicli  he  should  be  guided  in  cultivating  those  powers 
so  as  to  irive  tbem  the  greatest  effectiveness  in  the  present 
day  ?  We  should  answer.— Study,  on  the  one  hand,  living 
man  and  his  history ;  on  the  other  band,  study  Sbakspeare; 
but  atudy  him  on  a  ioeter  and  more  libetal  principle  then 
baa  hitlierto  been  followed ;  study  him,  above  all  tbioga, 
to  find  how  he  studied  human  nature  and  human  life;— to 
discover  which  thoroughly,  his  ajze,  as  well  as  himself,  must 
be  diligently  and  patiently  examined ;  fur  the  true  use  of 
Sbakspeare  to  the  artist  of  the  present  day  is,  by  viewing 
his  works  ill  relation  to  bis  time,  to  divine,  if  possible,  how 
Sbakspeare  would  have  written  for  an  audience  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  We  have  neither  the  space  nor  the  pre- 
aunption  to  indieale  how  he  would  ham  done  thia:  oidr 
we  aatert  with  the  ftallett  eonfidenee  that  aneh,  and  auen 
unly,  is  the  mode  of  studying  him  calculated  to  aid  the 
progress  and  elevate  the  standard  of  contemporary  dramatic 
art.  This  observation,  it  will  be  seen,  applies  more  espe- 
cially to  his  selection  and  construction  of  character  and 
plot,  and  to  the  general  tone  of  manners.  As  regarda  the 
amazing  force,  delioa^,  varie^,  and  flembilitv  of  hit  ex* 
pression,  it  is  plain  tlmt  they  are  mndi  lorn  liabte  to  be 
studied  in  an  erroneous  sense.  Happy  the  writer  that 
should  succeed  in  transfusing  their  essence  into  his  own 
diction ! 

But  if  a  dramatic  artist  have  not  this  all-compr«bcnsive 
faculty,  which  seems  given  to  few,  it  is.  in  the  next  place, 
important  that  be  should  be  aware  of  bis  deficiency,  and 
should  perceive  dittbtclly  tbe  nature  and  limiu  of  the 
field  whieb  hit  powers  really  do  embnoa.  Next,  in  abort, 
to  well  undetetending  his  public,  tbe  dramatitt  ahould, 

if  possible,  correctly  appreciate  himself ;  then,  at  least,  if 
be  do  not  reach  p-catncss  in  performance,  he  will  escape 
absurdity  in  failure. 

Among  lhm«  orders  of  dramatic  power  that  I'all  short  of 
that  highest  capability  whidi  WW  have  endeavoured  to  cba- 
raetcriie,  the  mfinitely  numerous  and  vacioua  degrees  of 
deficiency  are  for  the  most  pert  assignable  to  two  principal 
causes :  first,  to  the  absence  of  a  lively  and  delicate  sensi- 
bility, in  some  individuals  to  the  serious,  in  others  to  the 
c«tn  <\  elements  of  character  and  plot ;  secondly,  to  a  limited 
acquaintance  with  the  diversities  of  human  character  uiid 
fortune  in  general.  The  former  deficiency  seems  in  all 
ages  to  have  boon  scarcely  leat  prevalent  than  the  latter; 
and  ameaf  the  cady  Onehti  at  well  aa  among  the  modem 
Buropeani,  waa nmoel  inlhiential  eaute  of  the  two  grand 
dramatio  eirenttieifptiona  of  tragedy  and  comedy.  Tt  it 
also  the  defect  which  it  is  of  the  first  and  lunsi  urt'cnt 
importance  that  liie  writer  in  whom  it  exists  sliuuld  be 
thoroughly  aware  of;  since,  of  all  failures  in  dramatic  pa>- 
ductiuiiii,  the  exhibition  of  false  wit,  and,  above  all,  of  false 

Ctbos,  is  the  most  tiisastroiu.  The  next  great  danger  to 
shunned  by  tbi  dramatiet  ia  that  of  attmpting  fbm 
delineation  of  a  ebatteler,  «Hh  the  featuiet  of  whieh,  ii^ 
vidual,  professional,  national,  &c^  ho  is  not  completely  and 
accurately  acquainted.  The  judicious  selection  or  con- 
trivance of  a  plot,  which  shall  be  neitlu  i  L  n^ru  d  on  ti  e 
one  hand  nor  improbable  on  the  other,  neither  too  bare  of 
incident  nor  too  crowdud  with  it,  and  at  tbe  same  time 
shall  have,  if  possible,  some  foature  of  decided  novelty,  is 
next  to  be  attended  to.  The  charaeter  and  incident  of  any 
meditated  pieoe  being  once  clearly  determined  in  the 
anthot't  mind,  the  dialo^e  (nupposing  him  to  have  the 
requi.Mte  cnT.rnnnd  'if  Llictmiri  \\  ill  then  be  a  natural,  and, 
as  It  were,  sjiutUdiieous  result  of  the  series  of  circumsteooes 
under  which  his  personages  ore  brought  into  contact ;  and 
if  the  latter  be  really  conceived  with  irUtb  and  rlminitnim. 
it  may  indeed  be  more  or  less  flexible  and  harmonioM,  an> 
cording  ae  the  auth«r*a  mastery  of  expreaaion  it  mom  or 
leat  eomplale^  hut  it  eannot  ibtl  to  be  varied  and  interett- 
in& 

such  are  the  conditions  finii.lumt'iitLillv  rrCjui-Mii.-  tijr  »ac- 
cciAl.rii:  in  any  Jrjj.irUiirnt  (if  (in.uii.ilii-  rumjiosition  The 

next  cloM  uf  (^iiahficationa  arues  from  en  exact  end  thommil 
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knowkdce  of  11m  nstrietions  impoMd  upon  tha  «rit«:»  both 
M  to  tlt«ut«rwf  nttent  of  hU  eotnpoawon  and  th»  mode 

uf  handling  his  subject,  by  tho  very  nature  of  theatriciil 
ri^presentatibn  in  genera!.  In  this  respect,  it  is  nncjucai' 
tionabtc  that  the  pecuhar  forlune  of  Shak-'i|Hjarc  iii  beine 
SO  long  a  manager  as  well  as  a  dratuaiiat,  contributed 
Wtffriilly  to  that  remarkiUile  theatrical  fitness  and  com 
tfufMiaw  of  offset  whioh  on  fiHUid  in  all  bia  matura  pio- 
auetiona. 

And  finally,  to  pns^  for  a  moment  Prom  the  business  of 
dramatic  writing  to  ili^l  uf  acting,  let  wn  observe  that  the 
theatricjil  m.iiu.K  -r.  simply  as  such,  ou^ht,  no  leas  than  tho 
dramatic  writer,  to  be  a  genuine  artist,  though  in  an  inferior 
mUlu  If  true  taste  and  knowle<lgo  ha  wanting  in  the 
muanr,  tbo  host  oSorta  of  tbo  dnuDoatiat's  eoniua  will  be 
nutRM  on  tlie  am  taooid;  and  od  tho  other. liUtrioiuc  ex- 
cellonce  will  luiUMr  be  bnMifbt  forward,  eulthwtid.  nor 
encouraged. 

ENGRAVING,  tho  art  of  executing  designs  by  incision 
upon  platea  of  copper,  steel,  or  other  substance,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  therefrom  irapressiutih  or  prints  upon 
/aper.  Although,  in  this  sense  of  the  tenu,  the  art  is  only 
coeval  with  that  of  printing,  it  has  been  praelitod  with  a 
moie  limited  olgect  tern  the  oarliaat  peiioda  en  Nooid,  ia 
a  ainiilar  manner  and  with  ihnflar  hntnunenia  to  those 

used  at  the  pr,-;!  nt  timr.  That  an  art  so  abundantly 
capable  of  difluo.ut;  <ill  kind*  of  knowledge  ahould  have 
l>een  extensively  nractiaed  fh)m  the  most  remote  antiquity 
without  its  applicaotlity  to  printing  having  been  discoTered, 
is  to  enrious  a  subject  of  redection,  that  it  would  be  im- 

a per  to  omit  gjiving  in  this  phwe  a  slight  aketeh  of  iu 
y  hiatflfy. 

On  referring  to  sacred  history  we  find  in  the  writings  of 
Moses  rather  detailed  accoimta  of  tho  character  of  the  en- 
graved works  executed  in  his  time,  and  of  the  substances 
whereon  they  were  wrought ;  nor  are  we  left  lu  igiiur<incu 
even  of  the  names  of  the  practising  artists  among  the  Is- 
raelitea.  Thus  tmm  the  book  of  Exodus  we  learn  that 
whenMoaee  had  liberated  the  Jews  from  Egyptian  bondage, 
he  was  rommaoded  to  '  make  a  plate  of  puie  gold,  and 
grave  upon  it,  like  the  engravings  of  a  signet,  hmineas  to 
the  Lord.'  He  was  also  commanded  •  to  take  two  oDy.i 
stones,  and  graw  on  them  the  natues  of  the  ch\ldren  of 
Israel  according  to  tlicir  birth,  with  the  work  of  an  cnjjraver 
OD  stone,  like  the  engravings  of  a  signet.'  Both  these 
PMMgee  distinctly  imply  the  ftnetioe  of  g«ni  and  seal  uii- 
grmTbii*aad  also  of  en^niif  en  velal  plates,  a  knowledge 
«r  whieh,  among  other  arts,  wm*  vithottt  doubt,  aoouired 
by  thr  Israelites  during  their  captivity  in  Egypt;  and  spe- 
cimens of  the  art  as  practised  m  that  nation,  perhaps  at  as 
early  a  period  as  that  now  under  notice,  still  exist.  In  the 
book  of  Exodus  abu  honourable  mention  is  made  of  uue 
Bezaleel.  who  appears  to  have  united  the  callings  of  the 
engnver,  the  jeweUer>  and  the  lapidary ;  and  it  is  said  *  that 
he  waa  filled  with  wMom  of  heart  to  work  all  manner  of 
work  with  the  graver,  as  well  as  to  devise  eunning  works ; 
to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  brasa,  and  in  cutting 
of  stones  to  set  them  '  '  And  it  was  put  into  his  heart  that 
both  he  and  Aholiab  might  teach  them  that  worts  fillwl 
witn  wisdom  to  work  all  manner  of  work  of  the  engraver.' 
These  few  are  selected  from  numerous  other  passages  in 
Scripture  as  sufficiently  attesting  the  practice  of  several 
btandiaa  of  enytaving  at  this  early  poriod:  ftom  the  same 
soaree  indeed  wo  learn  that  some  of  thoiD,  B%  fbr  example, 
the  engraving  ofi^pMlik  van  praotlMd  aft ntfanoaatodwrlo 

that  of  Moses. 

Kr  sm  Herodotus  (v.  49)  we  learn  that  one  of  the  earliest 
uses  to  which  engraving  was  applied  among  the  Greeks 
was  the  delineation  of  maps  on  metal  plates.  He  says  that 
'Aristagoras  appeared  before  the  king  of  Sparta  with  a 
tablet  of  brass  in  his  hand,  on  which  was  inscribed  every  part 
of  the  habitable  world,  the  aeM^  and  the  riven ;  and  to  this 
be  pointed  as  he  spoke  of  Am  aawal  countries  between 
the  Ionian  Soi  HM  Snia.*  Ilw  data  of  this  OTont  was 

500  B.C. 

The  hierofrhTihics  and  other  remains  of  Egyptian  en 
(;ravinK  arc  among  the  most  antient  relics  now  «xtant,  and 
uur  own  British  Musoom  is  fMTtieiibily  rieh  in  specimens  of 
them.  Some  of  these  aie  eni^Tod  on  tnetal,  and  have  been 
efafeftf  flinind  m  the  ehesls  or  cofllna  of  namnies.  Mr. 

StnitT,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Engravers,  describes  one  of  them 
very  ounately.  These  engravings  of  hieroglyphics  on  metal, 
wm  Will  aa  mm  on  tho  wiiiMit  MNoplHg^  m  wMmtly 


executed  with  similar  iiutramcnt.i  to  tho^e  now  in  use; 
some  of  the  lines  narrowinif  downwards  hare  clearly  been 
cut  with  the  lozoni,'e->hapea  graver  now  chiefly  used;  but 
other  lines  bemg  of  ibo  same  width  throup;h  their  whole 
depth,  must  have  been  produced  with  that  species  of 
graM  r  called  a  scooper,  still  used  for  efiecting  hnad  inci* 
sioiis. 

There  is»  it  must  bo  confosaod,  some  diffieulty  in  deter- 
mining of  what  anbstanoe  the  instniments  were  made  with 

M'hich  they  engraved  on  porphyry  and  jasper,  no  mode  of 
tempering  steel  being  now  known  by  which  it  can  be  ren- 
dered sutliciently  hard,  and  at  the  same  time  tough  enough, 
to  penetrate  those  substances.  Mr.  Landseer  is  of  opinion 
nevertholaoa  that  the  incisions  were  produoed  by  patient 
perseveianee  with  ataol  emvon  impeUed  by  bkfwa  with  a 
miUlet,  and  that  the  work  wis  Bft«rwar&  rrodered  smooth 
by  friction  with  some  hard  substance  t  t;lieri2ed  (sucli 
as  the  powder  of  the  corundum  stone)  ui.ii  applied  with 
lead. 

But  It  is  believed  that  some  of  the  relics  of  Etruscan 
art  in  the  British  Museum  are  of  as  high  antiquity  as  any 
existing  specimens  of  engraving.  Hr.  Strutt  gives  a  de- 
scription of  two  of  these,  the  one  a  perasonium  or  dagger 
abaath,  on  which  ia  rcpresentad  a  atray  from  Homer ;  the 
otiier  is  supposed  to  be  a  patera  or  instrumont  used  by  the 

priests  in  thr-ir  sarrifirinl  rr-ri'inonies.  This  latter  is  ra:in  r 
a  specimen  d!  s<  i.l]Hiirr  ilmii  t-ngraving,  being  embos.sed  lu 
high  n-lief;  1>  n  |  ji  ii  of  the  dnipery  and  hair  on  th« 
figures  are  evidently  execut«d  with  the  graver.  Mr.  Strutt 
is  of  opinion  that  the  subject  is  the  combat  between  Hob* 
cules  and  Hippolyte,  the  queen  of  the  Anxaaons*  'whoao 
girdle  he  was  enjoined  by  Eurystheoa  to  unloose  and 
take  from  her.'  Others  have  supposed  that  it  rrj  rc'Ji'nt.s 
Minerva  leaning  on  tho  head  of  Hercules  and  liij^iu^  lum 
forward  in  the  paths  of  glory.  It  is  apparently  of  brass, 
seven  inches  in  uiaineter  and  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
IS  declared  by  Mons.  D'Hancarville  to  be,  'without  contra- 
diction, the  richest  and  most  remarkable  remnant  of  an- 
tiquity, and  of  all  the  Btniamn  bronzes  tha  best  oxo- 
cuted  and  most  happily  pruaarrad.*  The  oireumstance  of 
the  inscription  rimning  irom  tha  rig^  hand  towards  the 
left  furnishes  additional  testimony  of  its  great  antiquity. 
The  dagger-sheath  is  thus  described  by  Strutt: — 'It  is 
mnre  thiin  thre»  inches  and  three  quarters  wide  at  tJie  top, 
and  dfcreaj»e»  gradually  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  at  the 
bottom.  Its  present  length  if  ei^t  inches  and  a  half.  Tha 
story  engraved  upon  it  nppowa  to  ba  taken  fkom  Homer. 
Tbo  trophy  a%  tioa  bottom  \m  symbolical  of  war.  Above 
the  trophy  two  warriors  are  delineated  with  a  woman,  who 
seems  to  accompany  them  with  threat  reluctance ;  which  I 
conceive  may  represent  Pans,  with  his  accomplice,  con- 
duc-tmg  Helen  to  the  ship,  in  order  to  make  their  escape 
to  Troy  ;  and  at  tlie  top,  tne  messenger,  a  servant  of  Mene- 
laus,  m  relating  to  his  lord  the  ungratefhl  behaviour  of  his 
Trojan  guest.  The  figures  are  exceedingly  rude^  and  seem 
to  indieato  the  very  infancy  of  the  art  of  engraving;  tat  they 
are  exoeutod  with  the  graver  only  upon  a  flat  surftioe,  and 
ne<Hl  only  to  be  filled  with  inV  imd  run  thr  i  a  printing- 
press  (provided  the  plate  could  bear  the  opcrauon)  to  pro- 
duce a  fkir  andperfect  impression.  The  print  so  produi >.'d, 
sajrs  Mons.  D'Hancan'ille,  would  oertainly  be  the  most  an- 
tient of  all  that  are  preserved  in  dia  eoUe^imis  of  the  ouri' 
ous»  and  demoastrata  to  ua  haw  naar  tbo  antionta  ap- 
prooebed  to  tbia  admiiable  ait  whieh  in  tho  present  day 
ranns  so  considerable  a  branch  of  commerce.  We  rnav  m 
deed  say,  that  they  did  discover  it,  for  it  is  evident  from  il»o 
valuable  relic  before  us  that  they  only  wanted  the  idea  of 
multiplyini;  representations  of  ttio  same  engraving.  After 
having  conquered  every  principal  difficulty,  a  stop  was  put 
to  their  progress  by  an  otwtacle  which,  in  appearanoi,  a 
child  migbt  aava  lunnounted.'  Prinu  whibn  indeed  wa 
have  onxMNw  Man,  taken  with  ink  from  Btraican  specula, 
of  wfaidh  ttma  sa  farmal  hi  thalCnwum*  Bufldentlv  prove 
the  c^adty  of  thaaa  m&f  angnviaga  ta  ddiviK  uapiaa- 
siona. 

But  while  the  world  was  so  slow  to  discover  a  mode  of 
taking  impressions  from  engraved  works,  on  substanoea 
offering  natural  fiicilities  for  such  an  otjjeot,  the  ait  of  Ini' 
prsasiag  mom  obdurate  substances  appaars  to  hava  been 
imdevatood  and  practised  at  a  very  early  period  tn  most 
parts  of  the  civilized  globe.  This  is  evidenced  in  tl  •  prac- 
tice of  numismatic  cn^ving,  or  the  arf  of  siniuug  dies, 
flmwhialiaaMa  aia  mifwrnad,  which  it  of  vary  antimt 
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altbougii  unoertain  wigin.  Tlie  mode  of  impressing  the 
metal  was  by  the  stroke  of  a  hammer,  tho  die  or  engravmg 
being  cut  on  a  sort  of  puncli  :  aii'l  it  is  remarkable  thai 
the  operation  of  coining  is  piTft)ii[>e(l  in  the  sann;  iiumnor 
at  tlie  {ircsent  time,  in  such  ]>arts  of  tlie  {,'lube  as  are 
backward  m  improvement.  The  first  Greek  coini;  were 
struck,  according  to  some  authors,  at  ifigina,  hy  Phcidon, 
king  of  AigQi^  Mouk  «iglit  oentiiriei  before  the  Cbhatiaii 
moL  Bat  drii  it  a  mtMsh  leM  immito  antiquity  than  trhat 
is  ascribwl  to  other  antient  coins.  Mr.  Landseer  describes 
a  gold  coin  in  the  t  oUection  boloni^in^  to  tho  East  India 
Company,  to  which  the  Hindoos  ascrlood  an  antiquity  of. 
400U  years,  and  ]»aid  ii  supei<»titious  hotnatre.  It  is  under- 
stood to  have  boea  dug  up  near  the  ro\  al  palace  of  Mysore, 
■nd  «aa  Ibuad  among  the  treasures  of  Tippoo  Saltan.  In 
Roma;*  a  mint  every  way  coaUMmarateintl)  the  gnatneaa 
of  tbe  empire  was  established  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Augustus.  Tbe  oxtravagant  fondness  of  the  Roman 
mairt>iis  for  engraved  gems  was  satirised  by  Juvenal,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  remark  of  Pliny,  that  thev-  'loaded  their 
finders  with  princely  fortunes.*  This  profusion  gradually 
extended  itself  to  the  wearing  appatel  of  iMth  Mates;  and 
among  the  opulent  classes  almoat  «Wty  attida  of  use  or 
draaa  glitietad  vith  oiiKraved  gvms. 

In  the  pentnrata  oTIndia,  also,  the  art  of  cngn^ving  on 
plates  of  copper  apiionrs  to  li;i\  e  been  practised  long  before 
the  Christian  irra  It  would  appear  that  it  na*  there  cus- 
tomary to  ratify  !?ratn»  of  land  by  deeds  of  transfer  actually 
engraven  on  plates  of  copper,  as  wo  ngw  vvj  iie  them  on  skins 
of  parchment.  A  copy  of  one  of  these  very  interesting  relics 
ia  giten  vith  an  Enduh  tianriatioo  by  Mr.  WiHunt,  in  the 
ftnt  volume  of  the  Atiatle  Researches,  page  133.  It  is  in 
the  Sanscrit  language,  and  bona  data  tvan^  yoara  balbre 
the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  cn^'raviiig  of  signets,  alflioviyh  c  iiitdcred  by  many 
to  be  rather  a  mode  of  sculpture  Oiaa  of  engraving,  is  <»uffi- 
eiently  allied  to  it  to  <  laini  a  slit^ht  notice  in  this  |  lace ;  the 
more  so,  as  behig  of  higher  antiquity  oven  tban  die-sinking. 
MantiMi  ii  made  of  liie  nae  of  signafs  in  the  nered  writings 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  patriarchs.  They  were  then  pro- 
bably engraved  on  metal,  and  appear  1o  have  been  used  at 
this  time,  and  at  all  subsequent  periods,  as  instruments  vf 
ratification.  Wlien  through  the  dark  ages  the  knowledge 
of  the  Rotn  m  sealing  substance  wa.s  lost,  recourse  was  had 
to  lead,  as  a  substitute  for  wax,  to  receive  the  itopressions. 
The  ellkperor  Charlemagne  wore  his  si<^net  in  the  pummel 
of  Ua  laracd;  and  It  was  in  allusion  lo  tois  as  an  instrument 
tfrailiDatiM  thai  hi  no*  aeeustomed  to  say,  'With  the 

EDint  1  ttill  namtain  tliat  irttkeh  I  have  onsaged  with  the 
ilf 

The  state  of  ('n';ra\  in'::  hi  our  own  country  previous  to 
tbe  Conqueitt  must  not  be  entirely  overlooked.  Out  know- 
ledge of  it  u  principally  derivo<I  iWira  sudi  ornaments  of 
droM  as  buckka,  clasps,  rings,  and  military  aeooutrements, 
awmtimoa  ftund  hi  antient  tumuU.  These  fiequently  bear 
the  marks  of  the  graver:  but  if  >ither  pro<tfs  were  wuniin:^ 
their  coins  would  sufficiently  attest  ilair  knowledge  of  the 
art;  for  altiiough  exceedingly  lude,  lliey  are  o\identl\  iia- 
preK^ed  from  fagruvings  cut  upuu  iron  ur  steul.  '  L'  nder 
the  protection  of  that  good  and  ext«lli»nt  monarch  Alfred 
the  Cheat  (says  Strutt),  the  arts  began  to  manifest  tl»m- 
•alvaa  In  a  superior  degree,  notwithsianding  the  load  of  in- 
taatine  troubles  which  de«itroyed  tbe  nation.'  The  works  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  goldsmiths,  who  were  the  principal  en- 
gravers of  that  day,  were  held  in  the  hi^Iiesl  istiiiiaiion  : 
and  there  is  yet  preserved  in  the  museum  al  Oxford  u  very 
valuable  jewel  niade  by  command  of  Alfred,  and  which  was 
indeed  one  uf  the  few  treasures  which  he  took  with  him 
when  he  retreated  ta  the  Isle  of  Atheluey,  where  it  was 
Jbund.  It  ia  of  gold,  richly  adorned  with  a  kind  of  filligrec 
work,  in  the  mTdst  of  which  is  the  half  figure  of  a  mau. 
supposed  to  he  St  Cuthberl.  The  back  uf  this  jewel  is  or- 
namented with  fuliage.  and  is  pn  inuuiicud  to  be  very  skil- 
fully eni(raved,on  theauth only  of  Mr.  Strutt,  who  lias  sriven 
a  faitht\il  representation  of  it  ui  the  second  volume  of  the 
Chronicles  of  England, 

'  Soon  after  the  Conquest,'  (according  to  the  authority 
lust  quoted,  but  we  ourselves  hare  never  met  with  a  spe- 
cimen of  earlier  date  than  a.d.  1'2S4,»  'a  new  species  of  eii- 
gravine  was  introduced  into  Knglaful,  nnu  b  inure  jh  i  feet 
in  itself  than  atiy  \*liich  ha<l  preceded  it,  and  in  e\iTV  re- 
spect dutinct  fl-om  (he  work  of  the  carver  or  chaser.'  The 
tnOM*  aUndaa  t«  lha  mgeninf  of  fba  aapnUhnl  bnaa*, 


plates,  so  ftoquantfy  fbond  b  our  ehurehes  ii|Km  tha  tomb- 
stones. Thefa*  economy,  as  eompared  with  the  carved  images 

whicli  preceded  their  introdnetion.  nrnhnbly  hn:ic;ht  t!.f*m 
into  such  ii;eneral  use  that  very  few  ciiurc lie-  in  t his  cuun'r}' 
are  without  them.  They  arc  cvecuted  entirely  with  the 
<;ra\cr.  and  in  prcciitelv  tbe  same  umuner  tliat  a  coji^cr- 
plate  IS  now  engiavednatia intended  to  be  printed  nrcm; 
hut  as  they  www  oommohly  oxvosed  to  the  feet  of  the  oon- 
grwgation,  the  strokes  were  eut  deep,  that  they  might  endure 
the  longer,  and  consequently  very  neat  workmanship  i§  not 
to  be  expected.  Some  of  tliein.  hosvever,  bear  evideucc  ot 
considerable  ability  in  the  workmen  by  whom  they  were  exe- 
cuted ;  but  who  these  workmen  were  is  quite  unknowu.  It 
has  been  conjectured  even,  that  they  were  not  produced  in 
England  at  all.  but  executed  by  foreigners,  who  took  British 
produee  in  ndMnae  fbr  their  labouii.  However  this  may 
be,  certainly  no  churches  more  abound  with  them  than 
those  of  this  country;  but  we  have  never  met  with  more 
than  one,  even  with  a  monofrram,  anrl  that  i.**  msuflicicnt  to 
lead  to  a  knowledge  of  tbe  artist,  who  was  not  improbal>iy, 
in  this  and  in  most  other  cases,  an  ecclesiastic. 

Wo  now  approach  the  period  when  tbe  invention  oi 
printing  gave  to  engraving  a  new  direction,  and  produced 
an  eflTecl  on  the  civiliaation  of  the  world  as  astooisbing  aa 
it  is  incalculable.  The  chief  obstacTe  to  printing  had  already 
been  removed  by  the  manufaelnre  uf  paper  from  linen  rags, 
which  ha<l  bucuiuu  generally  known  m  Kuiupe  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  mu-t  be  ri'mcmbcred,  at 
giving;  additional  interest  to  this  subject,  that  it  is  to  a  cer« 
tain  class  of  engravers  that  wc  are  immediately  indebted  ftur 
tba  first  printed  books,  which  ware  actually  impressed  ftvn 
eni^vea  wooden  tablets — a  method  which  was  aftenrmds 

improved  hy  substituting  movable  metal  t>pi^s:  and  thus 
tlie  arts  uf  t'ii|zra\  inL;  and  printing,  at  the  siine  time  that 
they  constitute  the  s  'le  means  by  winch  all  kind-  of  know- 
Ipfli^e  may  be  uxtcusivcly  diffused,  have  placed  it  within 
the  I  <iu  er  of  us  all  to  poasess  the  best  thoughts  of  the  boat 
men  in  literature,  science,  and  art. 

Tho  first  prints^  as  we  have  already  intimated,  were  ob> 
tained  from  engraved  wood  blocks.  This  might  naturallr 
be  expected,  because  the  process  of  printing  from  such 
works  IS  so  simjiltj  and  obvious,  not  requiring  even  a  press, 
that  person^  of  rellection  are  astonished,  not  that  pnnlinc 
was  in\ented  so  soon,  but  that  it  had  not  been  discovered 
sooner.  To  obtain  imprcssbns  from  (be  incised  hollows  of 
an  engraved  metal  plate,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  much  leai 
obvious  process  requiring  the  aid  of  a  aomcwhat  eompli- 
caled  machine,  called  a  culing-press.  We  need  notironaer, 
therefore,  that  it-,  discovery  sliould  have  been  later,  aud, 
indeed,  the  two  pruces^s  are  so  very  diflereut,  that  when 
one  was  diaeoverad  it  did  not  load  aeoesiacily  to  tha 
other. 

The  cHrlit  st  print  with  a  date  attached  to  it  is  one  known 
as  the  Su  Cbrisiopbec,  wbiob  is  from  a  wood  block,  aad 
dated  1423 ;  but  no  impresnon  fiom  an  engraved  plate  bia 

been  fijund  witli  a  Jaie  anterior  to  I-ini.  The  art  of  en- 
i(ra\iiii;  on  tiietal  uhites  iVir  laking  impressions  on  paper 
was,  accorduit;  to  Vasari,  first  pracused  by  Ma.so  or  Tlio- 
laanaQ  riiuu'^utirra,  a  Florenltue  guldsnutli,  about  (he  year 
1460;  and  although  mauy  writers  have  advocated  the  claims 
of  Germany  to  the  honour  of  the  invention,  it  seems  now 
to  he  conceded  by  nearly  universal  consent  to  Italy.  Iha 
arguments  of  tbe  Abate  Luigi  Lanzi.  in  his  work  on  tbe 
history  of  painting  in  Italy,  ^ppcai  to  us  to  be  quite  con- 
clusive in  confirmation  of  Va-an's  opinion.  However  ihw 
may  be,  there  has  never  existed  a  doubt  that  tlie  art  had 
its  origin  in  the  workshops  of  the  goldsmiths  about  tbe 
middle  of  tbe  fifteenth  century.  Many  of  these  gold&mitha 
were  niellatori,  or  workt;rs  lu  iiiello — a  mode  of  ornamental 
engraving  usually  perlbimed  on  silvar  plates— the  daaigA 
uugravedT on  which  was  afterwards  Ailed  in  with  a  hUielt 
composition,  said  to  have  been  composed  of  >ilver  and  lead, 
which  from  its  dark  colour  was  called  by  the  aniients 
niyellum,  ii  word  curtuileil  by  the  Italians  into  niello.  This 
being  iucorpecaied  with  the  silver,  that  ii,  run  into  the  en- 
graved Unci*  pradiioed  tha  ailBct  of  shadow,  and  bad  very 
much  the  appearaoca  of  a  print.  *Theaa  nidli,*  «]« 
Lanzi, '  were  used  as  nlver  ornaments  to  arttela  of  fttrnn 
lure,  sacred  \e5sels,  sucli  as  lioly  cups  and  vases,  to  mis- 
sals and  other  duxo'ional  baokis,  and  to  relujuariL's  ;  as  well 
an  lo  profane  purposes,  as  adorning  the  hilts  of  swords, 
table  utensils,  and  mauy  kinds  of  iamala  omaawnta.'  Now 
Mmo  ItuMgnam  «u  a  iMrh«r  \m  nialk^MHi  anoidtai 
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to  ITuari  bis  diaoovery  of  tbe  art  of  printing  fVom  engraved 
plates  was  the  result  of  accident.    It  \va.s  um.il  with  the 
artists  who  worked  in  tS»ig  hi\U'  to  rub  a  inixturu  ol'  char- 
coal and  uil  into  the  design  engraved  on  the  silver  plute, 
that  they  mi|;ht  ascertain  uliat  would  be  tbe  eOect  of  the 
work  previous  to  iaUyui<  with  tbe  nigellum  or  mixture  of 
ailver  aad  kiad.  It  is  said  that  on  one  ocoaaioa  FfainegueiTa, 
having  rubbed  in  the  «ha<ooal  and  oil,  by  way  of  thus 
proving  bis  work,  aeoidentally  let  Ull  upon  it  some  melted 
^u:l>lJur,  which  upon  rnraoval  brimght  with  it  the  ink  uut 
ill  the  huUowji,  aiul  exhibited  thu  exact  iRipression  of  liis 
work-    ItooeuRod  to  bint  to  try  if  llie  same  result  would 
ioUow  on  a  piece  of  moistened  paper  if  laid  oytar  the  design 
Ihua  flllad  with  ink.  and  prMMd  bj  •  xoUtr.  Tb«  laperi- 
iMnt  wooMded;  and  Q»  «oaaM|a«ii«8  mi  fiadual 
impvownant  of  tM  mw  art  both  in  bit  handa  ana  wom  of 
Baccio  Raldiiii,  Sandro  Botticelli,  Antoni;.  Pur.ajuo'.i,  and 
Andrea  Maiitej^uii,  to  whom  he  coiimiuuiij.iied  tho  |)riH-ebs. 
Other      i  iji,?r  ,  however,  make  the  <li>>covery  of  chaleu- 
graphy  much  less  the  result  of  aciident.    According  to 
these,  Finnegiierra,  as  well  as  other  workers  in  niello  of 
his  time,  were  in  the  habit  of  ivoviog  thair  vurk»  by  means 
of  adlpW  eattt  proTioiM  to  tha  utttnato  inlaying.  Fur 
this  purpose  the  engraved  plate  was  pressed  with  earth  or 
clay,  upon  tbe  top  of  which  some  melted  »ul|ihur  was  then 
thrown,  which  on  removal  pieseiiled  a  fac  simile  of  the 
work  on  silver;  into  the  line&  of  this  sulphur  cast  some- 
tliins;  black  was  then  rulibed,  and  the  artist  was  thus 
enabled  Ut  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  prajgress  and  per- 
fection of  his  work.  Tbaw  heU  wn  now  placed  beyond 
aU  doabt  bjf  the  discovery  of  some  sulphur  casts  from  the 
nielli  of  Finneguorra,  although  there  is  no  fully-autbeiiti-  | 
l  utcd  impression  upon  paper  from  any  plate  enslaved  by 
nun.    Tiiu.s  it  would  appear  tbiit  tlie  workers  in  nieiiowere  i 
loiii,'  aflvam-ing  on  tin-  vcri:e  of  tlu;,  iinention.  Engravim; 
was  henceforth  to  constitute  a  distinct  anil  honourable  pro- 1 
fession,  or  to  have  those  energies  further  developed  by  the 
Rvaataat  maaten  of  detign  which  had  hitherto  ooly  maot- 
Ibsiad  a  ibebla  axistanoe  in  tba  worfcabop  of  ^  goldamith. 

Our  limits  will  not  allaw  m  to  dwell  on  the  merits  or 
performances  of  those  early  master.-,  coiilemporaries  of  Fin- 
neguerra,  to  wiiose  exertions  we  are  nevertheless  much  in- 
debted for  the  rapid  approiurhes  of  the  art  towards  excel- 
lence. Of  these  Baldini,  Botticelli,  and  Andrea  Maotegna, 
iMT*  already  been  named  among  the  italiana;  and  while 
««  disallow  the  alahna  of  tha  Garaaaa  to  tha  diaeovery  of 
copperplate  engraving,  we  willingly  admit  that  it  was  very 
early  and  very  greatly  improved  in  that  oounlry  by  Martin 
Schoen,  Israel  Van  Mechcln,  Leydenwurf.  m  l  Wuli^emul. 
This  is  not  surprising  when  vm  reflect  tiial  wood  engraving 
had  bfen  Urst  practised  there,  forty  years  earlier,  and  con- 
sequently that  they  had  anttcipated  the  Italians  in  a  know- 
Udgeuf  printiiii^-mk  and  the  press;  nay.  it  is  remarkiible 
thai  the  first  took  pirinled  at  /tome  (an  edition  of  Piolerav's 
Geography)  waaalao  iHnsttated  hy  the  int  plaie  engrann'st, 
twenty  seven  in  number,  which  were  maps,  and  wei'  >  \t- 
cuied  there  by  two  (rerraani,  Sweynhcym  and  Buckink  ;  llio 
latter  completing  what  the  former  lef\  unCnished  at  his 
•death.    This  work  ts  oated  1476,  but  was  commanoed  in 

One  of  the  first  books  iUmtratad  willi  dangm  on  ouoavad 
plates  waa  indeed  the  pcoduatioa  of  Indian  artiala;  tS*  was 

an  edition  of  Dante's  '  In&mo,'  published  at  Florence  in 
1481.  and  embellished  with  engraving  by  Kacciu  Buldini, 
after  the  dcsii^ns  of  Botticelli.  It  i.s  worthy  of  remark  that 
these  plates  were  uot  printed  on  tlte  same  uafu^r  us  tiie 
i  jtter-pres^,  but  blank  spaces  were  left  at  the  nead  of  each 
luto.  over  which  the  prints  were  pasted.  Ai  we  beheve  tbe 
c^ruateet  nunlMV  of  aaabellistuaents  ever  feuod  in  a  copy  of 
thia  work  doaa  not  oxaaad  ninatoan.  it  ia  to  ba  prasiuned 
that  the  intended  series  of  iUuttratioM  was  never  com- 
!  I>;ed.  Omitting  farther  notice  of  those  early  masters  who 
lluuriihed  at  the  end  of  the  flfleenth,  we  shall  pass  on  to  tho 
sixteenth  century,  at  the  cominonceiuent  of  winch  tlie  art 
was  carried  to  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence  ;  in  Ilalv  by 
Marc  .Vntnnio  Raimondi,  and  simultaneously  by  Albert 
Diirer  in  Garmany,  and  Locas  Van  Laydan  in  Holland:  a 
eonatanatbtt  of  tatant,  tlw  apoeuanee  of  which  marka  the 
laost  memorable  epocli  in  the  hi.'iiory  of  cn^;mvinK. 

Marc  Antonio,  like  so  maiiy  uf  his  predecessor,  was  ori- 
ginally a  worker  in  niello,  in  which  art  he  wa.s  ln^tructod 
by  Francesco  Francia,  and  acquired  conuderable  skill ;  but 
qiiittiBS  iti«  flBemvins  on  natal*  h*  ai  ftnt  «i|MI  wmm 


of  the  works  of  bis  master,  and  afterwards  imitated  thoaa  of 

Andrea  Manlegna  and  Albert  Dtlrer.  He  finally  perfected 
hini.self  in  design  under  Raphael  d'Urbino,  wlio  appreciai<id 
his  talents  siu  highly  as  to  lend  him  every  assistance;  he 
even  permitted  hiri  own  grinder  of  colours  to  manage  tbe 
press  fur  him,  that  he  might  devote  his  time  wholly  to  the 
more  iiitailfletual  parts  of  the  art. 

Tbe  great  uant  of  Haic  Antonio  ky  in  tfao  cometaeta 
and  beantv  of  hia  outline :  so  great  is  his  excellaneo  in  this 
respect,  that  it  is  lu.lieved  that  Raphael  himself  assisted 
him  with  hk  own  liaml  on  the  copper.  The  character  of 
lus  hoadj>  admirably  preserved,  ami  tliu  cxtrcmilics  marked 
with  the  truest  precision  -  but  his  lights  are  not  enriched 
with  that  variety  of  fainter  tones  which  indicate  local 
oolovirt  nor  do  hia  printft  fomi*  the  harnM>n7  arising  from 
tbe  obianaeoio  or  tho  beauty  of  reflex  light.  Tbe  eonse- 
quence  is  somewhat  of  monotony  in  liis  darks  and  baldncw 
in  his  lights,  which  produce  an  apptarauce  of  hardness; 
but  the  rude  state  in  which  he  lound  engraving  mubt  be 
rememUuud  iti  foriuuig  an  estimate  of  his  merits,  nor  should 
it  be  forgotten  that  the  then  recent  disinterment  of  the 
gfcat  works  of  ataK|ua  eculptuie  and  the  fame  of  Raphael 
and  of  Michel  Augelp  rendered >farwi  and  cAuraefar  tlta  l^roat 
objects  of  pursuit,  as  they  were  indeed  at  that  time,  from 
these  causes,  thought  to  be  the  oidy  onea  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

Thus  happily  favoured  with  the  patronage,  instruction, 
and  friendship  of  the  'divine  Raphael,'  be  devoted  himself 
almost  excdubively  to  engraving  after  his  matchlei>s  prudu<h 
tiont;  and  althuugit,  as  we  have  seen,  his  prints  want  ta 
many  of  |ba  blanaiabmenu  and  opnvaationahtiea  of  mora 
modern  art.  and  are  more  deficient  in  these  respects  even 
than  his  contemporaries  of  the  -clioul  of  Germany  and 
Holland,  yet  such  waa  the  irulh  and  |)urity  of  in-*  outline, 
that  it  is doubiful  iftlie\vork4  of  Kai)hael  have  ever  since 
been  rendered  vith  to  much  justice  to  tboir  author.  M. 
Antonio  died  aboiit  1537.  Our  space  wdl  not  allow  even  a 
list  of  tho  OQgrarers  and  paiutera  who  engraved  or  atchod 
(a  mode  of  en^ving  hereafter  to  be  deserftedl  who 
flourished  in  Italy  during  tho  two  centuries  which  suc- 
cuided  the  death  of  Marc  Antonio:  the  principal  of  these 
howe\  er  were  Ai;oslinu  do  Musis,  Marc  de  Ravenna.  Cara- 
gliu,  Giulio  Ikinasoni,  and  Kne^  Vico,  all  pupils  of  Marc 
Antonio;  Goorgio  Ghisi  of  Mantua  and  his  relatives  Diana 
and  Adam  Ghisi.  Cornelius  C^>rt,  kc  &c.  But  although 
by  these  and  others  the  execute e  part  of  the  art  was  eon- 
tinually  though  slowly  imwoved,  Uietr  powexs  in  daaign  or 
drawing,  (in  whieh  the  ehlef  exoananea  of  the  idiod  at  all 
times  cuii.sisted)  detdined,  at  least  as  fast  as  they  advanced 
in  mecdianical  skill,  uiitil  ut  length  m  the  18lh  century 
the  intellei  tual  and  mechanical  exi  ellencies  of  tbe  art  were 
united  in  the  works  of  Jacumo  Frcy ;  and  from  that  tune 
the  credit  of  engraving  in  Italy  has  been  well  maintained 
by  auoceeding  artist«.  Tlie  names  of  the  principal  painteta 
who  have  practised  engraving  in  Italy  are  Agosttno  Car* 
racci,  Stephano  della  Bella,  Spagnoletto,  Guercino,  Saha 
tor  Rosa,  Claude  Lorraine,  Swaneveldt,  Canaletti,  Piiatu^i, 

In  Germany  engraving  m<^e  more  rapid  stri(«t'»  towarcis 
excellence,  in  tlio  mechanical  parts  of  it ;  stid  at  the 
commencement  of  the  16th  century  appeared  AJltort  Diirer. 
a  man  whoae  ttpimisality  of  talent  extended  the  boundaries 
of  every  department  of  art,  and  carried  all  to  a  dwrce  of 
lx.<rfcction  previously  unknown  in  that  country.  Tne  de* 
iects  of  Albert  Diirer,  who  was  a  painter  as  well  as  an  en- 
graver, wcro  ib(»  defects  of  the  scliool  to  which  he  belonged; 
tho  dry  and  Gothic  taste  oi"  \vhH  li  is  equally  ul).^orvab^e  in 
their  pointing  and  engravings.  But  m  all  that  relates  to 
the  executive  part  of  tlie  art  of  engraving  tho  works  of 
Albert  Diirer  deserve  the  highest  piaise.  Tbe  Italian  artiste 
having  the  finest  speeimena  of  antique  seulptuie  constantly 
before  their  eyes,  apjtear  to  have  been  vpry  early  im];res.st»d 
by  thcuiwUh  a  sciisu  of  the  beauty  of  flowing  lines;  and 
perhaps  nothing  is  so  well  calculated  to  convince  u-.  of  ilie 
advantages  to  bo  derived  tirom  the  study  of  the  antique 
sculptures  as  a  comparison  of  the  works  of  German  and 
Italian  artists.  Tlie  draperieSi  for  uistance^  in  the  German 
works,  ate  renreaented  by  abrupt  rectangular  forms,  and 
have  been  well  described  as  snapt,  rather  folded ;  re- 
sembhng  the  appearance  of  crumpled-up  paper  more  than 
draper).  The  pains  which  they  e\  idenily  be.stowcd  upon 
their  works  forbid  us  to  ascribe  ilut  to  want  of  attention 
which  waa  earteinlir  tbt  Manlt  of  a  vitiated  taste  ia  daiiiPL 
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Albert  Diirer  had  gn-nt  comii.anc!  of  iht  graver,  a;ul 
Carried  liH  plates  to  a  much  higher  decirt'e  oCfinish  thnn  his 
Italian  cxmti'inpijranes,  as  his  print  of  '  St.  Jerome  in  the 
Room,'  a»  it  u  called,  tlw  execution  of  whieh  has  scarcely 
«ver  been  exceeded,  will  sufficiently  atte^jt.  To  his  other 
bOMMm  m  heve  little  hesitation  in  eddiog  tltat  of  being 
the  inventor  of  etching  by  carrodon,  an  ut  which  hat 
contributed  most  powerfully  to  the  perfection  of  engraving. 
We  arc  aware  that  the  discovery  of  etching  has  been  hy 
some  attributed  to  Michael  Wnlgemuf,  the  master  ol'  A 
Durer,  but  we  never  heard  of  any  etching  from  bis  band 
having  been  ^ycn  ;  nor  do  we  know  of  any  etcbine  by  any 
other  hand  whicb  been  date  so  early  aa  the  celebrated 
Cannon  landscape,  bjr  DSmt,  which  is  1518 ;  while  finom  bis 
own  hand  we  have  two  othen  ttiU  earlier,  vis.  Christ  pray- 
tng^on<he  Mount,  1515;  and  the  Rape  of  Praeerpine,  I5I6. 
All  these  wetx>  evidently  performed  in  the  very  infan  )  f 
the  art,  before  the  du»covery  of  stopping  out,  as  it  i.s  Oillcd, 
an  expression  which  will  be  intelligible  to  the  reader  on  a 
ruferenoe  to  our  account  of  the  prooess  of  etching.  On 
examining  tbe  etchings  of  Albert  Dtirer,  we  sec  that  they 
have  all  iMen  ooRoded  at  one  biting  in ;  whidi  auflkient^ 
explains  their  monotonous  appearanee,  and  |iiove«  thrt 
stoppini^  out  wa*  not  understood,  or  it  would  have  boen  had 
recourse  to,  as  its  advantas^es  could  not  have  be«n  over- 
looked. It  is  uionit  probable  that  the  defective  and  mono- 
•  tonous  tono  oeca.sioned  by  the  want  of  thi.s  knowledge  is  the 
reason  that  so  few  corroded  etchini^s  were  executed  by 
Albert  Diiror.  who  mtiat  have  been  otherwise  fbsciuated  by 
the  flieiltties  whieh  this  mode  of  engraving  offiftred ;  as  it  is, 
his  corroded  etchinga  are  mueh  iamior  lo  his  odiar  works, 
both  ou  copper  and  wood. 

The  jjrinripal  German  engravers,  after  Albert  Durer,  are 
his  pupil,  Henry  Aldegravcr,  toother  with  Bartholomew 
and  Hans  Sf^bald  Bcham.  Albert  Altdorfer,  .lames  Bink, 
George  Penz,  Virgil  Solis,  &c  &c.  But  the  history  of  pure 
Chnnan  art  is  very  shoir^  fas  noit  of  then  German  en- 

gravm  travelled  to  Italy  Air  imprarcnent;  attneted  bjr  the 
me  of  Mare  Antonkt;  several  of  them  are  indeed  his  re- 
puted rl;  I  nl  ^ ;  nnd  the  conseouence i.'^,  that  tlie  two  schools 
may  bt  saui  lu  L  .vc  immediately,  in  some  measure,  blundtid ; 
as  under  the  iiitiuence  of  Italian  taste  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  German  art  in  a  great  tueasure  disappeared. 
From  the  small  size  of  most  of  the  works  produced  by  these 
Oenaan  engravers,  thejr  an  generally  distinguished  aa  the 
*  little  tnaston,*  although  maojr  laigie  plalea  were  OMouted 
by  them. 

Lucas  Jacobs,  best  known  by  the  name  of  Lucas  Van 
Lwden,  was  the  father  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools, 
and  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Albert  Durer,  whose 
defects  he  fully  i)os.*e.s.s<.-d,  while  he  fell  sliort  of  his  excel- 
lencies. The  same  vulffanty  of  form,  and  general  want  of 
ip-ace  and  propriety  of  design,  which  has  been  noticed  in 
the  Gorman  school,  is  equally  observable  in  the  works  of 
Lmsas  Van  Leyden :  while  they  are  delleient  in  the  spirit 
and  firmness  which  ch;u  ir'i  i  izo  the  work>  i  f  TXirer.  9ut 
notwithstanding  these  diuubacks  be  was  n  mm  of  great 
abilities.  After  Luc:us  Van  Leyden  the  art  w:i-  ni  instained 
in  the  Low  Countries  by  the  W'iennxes,  the  badelers. 
whose  works  are  multHjuiOBa,  and  embrace  every  class  of 
saUeet;  thaeldec  and  yommsf  Jode,  Corndius,  Theodore, 
ano  Philip  Gelle;  and  Abraham  and  CbmoUus  Bloemart. 
The  latter,  perhaps  less  antuated  by  the  commercial  spirit 
in  which  iho  art  was  at  this  time  practised,  attempted  im- 
pr  VI  nii^nts  with  success;  and  by  working  delicate  lints  on 
the  light;i.  which  had  hitherto  been  lail  only  as  so  many 
vrilite  spots,  he  brought  lus  works  to  a  degree  of  finish  and 
harmony  not  previously  attained.  This  artist  studied  and 
indeed  died  at  Rome,  whither  also  Goltstaa  travelled  for 
mpnmment,  who  imparted  a  boldness  to  engraving  which 
Ibrms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  neat  stiff  manner  of  nis  pre- 
decessons.  Ooltzius  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and  drew 
the  human  figure  admirably ;  but  in  endeavourimr  to  avoid 
the  dry  Gothic  taste  of  his  country  men,  he  went  into  tl^e 
opposite  extreme,  and  aiming  at  the  sublime  of  Michael 
Angelo,  took  the  one  step  beyond,  and  occasionally  fell  iuto 
the  ridiculous.  The  same  obsorvations  will  apply  to  the 
works  of  Sprangher;  and  those  faults  were  exanerated  and 
carried  to  ttie  extreme  of  honihast  hy  the  disciple  of  Gtjlt- 
/ius,  Muller;  but  the  froedom  with  which  he  liandled  the 
graver  is  truly  surprl^in^,^  To  thes«?  succee<led  Lucas  Kil- 
lian.  MaUiam  and  Saenredam ;  and  at  the  oomxnencemeat 
of  tlm  soMBlaaBth  eentoiy  iho  two  BobwartHi  who  had 


formed  their  style  on  that  of  Goltziu^  impffoved  Im 
under  the  i:istn't:tion  of  Rubens. 

Etchmii.  at  thi.s  perio<l,  was  practised  by  many  of  the 
painters  in  tu3  Low  Countries  with  great  success^  and  we 
need  scarcely  that  it  is  principally  to  this  pRMMSs  AaC 
we  are  indebted  Ibr  those  trsasuies  of  art,  the  ongmvad 
works  of  Rembiondt:  not  that  m  his  ilniihed  worlcs  ho 
confined  himself  to  etching;  he  also  called  in  the  ai>5istance 
of  the  graver  and  the  drv  point.  His  etchings  bemp  very 
numerous,  arc  of  U!ir:iu:d  truTii  ;  and  many,  the  .sulijccti  of 
which  are  of  a  sacred  or  dxgnilied  nature,  are  debased  by  tb« 
vulgarity  of  the  characters  introduced :  but  notwithstanding 
these  and  other  defects,  his  best  works  are  greatly  and  do> 
servedly  prized,  for  they  are  iniuitably  ftne^  and  poeseaa  the 
excellencies  of  the  best  paintings,  even  by  his  own  hand, 
in  a  degree  not  equalled  by  the  works  of  any  other  engraver. 
T  i  riic:ition  the  artists  of  this  school  ft-om  whose  hands  we 
liidvu  etchings  would  bu  to  name  nearly  all  the  tnn«t  emi- 
nent painters  belonging;  to  it.  Berghem,  Cuyp,  Karel  du 
Jardin,  Paul  Potter,  Ruysdael.  Ostade,  Waterloo,  Adrian 
Van  de  Veldt,  with  many  others,  have  all  enriched  the 
portfolio  of  the  ooUeetor  with  works  of  gnat  tastoand  sUtt, 
Among  the  more  pralbiaedly  engravers  net  already  notieed 
we  must  mention  Count  Goudt  as  possessing  extraordintuy 
skill,  although  he  cultivated  the  art  lesa  a.s  a  profewion 
than  for  p'^'-  jri-  The  family  of  the  Visschers  produced  | 
many  and  excellent  works,  (torn  the  pictures  of  various 
masters;  and  ComoUiia VitBeher  stands  particidarly  dis- 
tinguished for  the  aoBumqr  of  his  drawing  and  the  ftdeli^ 
with  wbidi  he  haa  tondaiod  the  ohanoter  of  tho  pietnias 
after  which  he  eoi^ved. 

In  France  engraving  has  been  practised  with  pre-eminent, 
success  m  the  departments  of  history  and  portraiture.  Tim 
relebnly  of  the  school  dates  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.; 
for  althoui^h  several  engravers  hod  appeared  before  that  1 
time,  it  was  only  under  the  fostering  intlumce  of  that  | 
monarch,  assistod  by  the  fine  taste  of  Colhoit^  his  miiustcr. 
tlutt  a  school  anaeanzMssiiw  in  o«oUotteo  any  which  had 
preceded  it  The  fkmny  of  the  Andrans  prodoosd  six  emi* 
nent  rniirnvers,  but  of  thr^c  tho  riovt  r!istinguisbed  was 
Gerard  Audrau.   He  was  an  admirable  drafl-sraan  himself; 
but  the  great  excellence  of  his  works  in  other  ropect.s  w;is 
enhanced  by  tiie  absence  of  all  manner,  except  such  as 
belonged  to  Iho  pointer  oAor  whom  he  engraved.   He  was 
the  flnt  sngmwr  who  sneeeMftally  united,  to  anv  oxtonl; 
the  ttso  of  me  giavor  and  die  etehing  point,  and  by  thnr 
avaQing  himself  of  tlie  facilities  arising  from  the       or  TiiG 
aquafortis,  produced  numerous  works  of  great  exceliciue  ' 
and  some  of  prodigious  size,  run  <iit|  which  we  may  mention  I 
the  battles  of  Alexander,  ufter  Le  Brun,  each  subject  of  the 
series  being  engraved  on  three  or  four  laivo  plates.  The 
Abl>6  Fontenac  remarks  of  him  that,  *  fu  from  eooeotviag 
tiuit  a  servile  arrangemoDtof  stndMS,  and  Iho  tooftuquoirfly 
cold  and  affected  cieamess  of  the  graver,  worn  the  great  -i 
essentials  of  historical  engraving,  he  gave  worth  to  his 
works  by  a  bold  mixture  nf  free  hatchinu;^,  and  dots,  placed 
together  apparently  without  order,  but  with  an  inimitable 
degret;  of  taste,  and  has  left  to  posterity  most  ailmirable 
examples  of  the  style  lu  which  grand  compositions  ought 
to  be  treated.' 

Gerard  Edaiinek,  althoogh  honi  ot  Antwwp,  may  bo 
fairly  eonridersd  of  the  IVaneh  sdmel,  and  was  an  enf^^ver 

of  the  hiirhest  order.  In  portrait  Nanteuil  is  no  l'--s  (>.!e- 
braced  than  his  contemporaries:  the  beauty  and  clearness 
of  li  -  s  vie  has  perhaps  never  been  exceoik'd.  The  Dre^'ets 
(Peter  Drevet  in  particular)  are  scarcely  lem  du^tinguisbed  * 
nor  most  we  omit  the  name  of  John  LiDuis  Roullet,  whose 
engraving  <xf  the  '  Dead  Christ  with  the  ikinting  Tiigin,* 
after  Annflial  OumuKa.  is  one  of  the  finest  sporimons  whidi 
the  art  has  produced.  In  addition  we  can  only  noticv  the 
names  of  Le  Clerc,  Simoneau,  Chereau,  Cochin,  Dupui^ 
Beauvais.  Balechou,  Le  Bus,  John  George  Wille,  kc  ii.c. 
The  modem  and  existing  French  school  has  produced  very 
able  engravers,  whose  chief  defect  is,  that,  deviating  from 
the  course  pursued  by  Gerard  Audran  and  all  tlw  Ant 
iirtista,  they  allow  that  which  is  merdy  moBhanieal  to  ptO' 
dominate  in  their  works ;  and  aiming  at  great  dezleri^  in 
the  use  of  the  graver  as  the  chief  objects,  they  make  an  os- 
tentatious display  of  lines,  the  unifurniity  and  regulariiv  e.f 
which  is  offensive  to  the  eye  of  true  taste,  impacting,  as  it 
oflcn  du«s,  e\en  to  the  fmh,  the  appCMMMa  of 
when  viewed  closely. 
Tho  Bqglidi  tchMl  «f  oagnwiBg  dales  only  ftou 
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miiUb  of  flic  eighteenth  eentur);,  preTioiu  to  whieh 

Tiina  the  arts  liad  not  flourUhcd  iouigcnously  in  our 
<-uuiilry,'  and  such  ena^ravers  as  practised  here  were  chiefly 
foreigners.  Willi  a  school  of  puiniing  however  has  arisen 
«ii  UMmbiage  of  eneravers  in  ail  the  departments  of 
«i  vim  my  nMy  challenge  comparison  with  those  of 
war  tbu  or  Mtum.  It  is  tnia  ve  bad  jpnnrioiisl^  the 
Fudionm,  Vmo,  and  tha  Wtuta ;  hat  tUlttat,  Snoau, 
nnd  Crispin  de  Passe,  Wallerant  Vatlbnt,  Blooleling.  Gribe- 
lin,  Dongny,  and  Vanderbank.  wmw  all  foreiifnera ;  and  the 
prineipal  engravings  of      time  were  their  productions. 

The  reign  of  George  111.  was  however  auspicious  to  the 
arts,  and  since  then  we  can  boast  of  a  numerous  truin  of 
eo^Taia  whose  works  do  honour  to  the  countiy  and  to  the 
paiaitt*  fiwn  whose  works  they  are  en|^v«d.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  ms  Ho|^rlh.  an  artist  of  most  original 
genius,  whose  engravings  were  all  tiom  his  own  designs,  in 
a  walk  of  art  entirely  new.  Landscapes  had  hitherto  never 
been  engraved  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  older  engmverti 
adhering  to  the  use  of  the  graver  only,  which  was  inode- 
<]uate  to  express  witli  suflicient  freedom  the  playful  luxu- 
riance of  foli^,  tlie  ru^gednesa  of  roek%  or  tne  dash  of 
fouaing  wmten.  Tbeae  o)i|jieBts  were  first  aceompUahed  by 
Fhuieia  Vivum,  who  was  a  nott  eecomplished  eteher,  and 
iniy  he  rc^'arded  as  the  father  of  EnijUsh  landscape  en- 
gravers, M  ho  have  unquentiouatjly  sur]ia-,sed  all  their  prede- 
cessors in  this  department  of  art.  Woollcit  followed  in  the 
imae  tract,  carrying  his  landscapes  forward  with  the 
etching  point,  and  finishing  them  anly  with  the  graver.  His 
best  wurka  aie  unriTaUed  i  nor  wm  he  inferior  in  history, 
OS  his  print  of  the  death  of  Gonenl  Wolfe,  after  Weat^ 
•ufficiently  attests. 

These  two  artists  carried  landsca^  engraving  at  once  to 
("■rfoction.  Browne  may  he  mentioned  as  a  worthy  f>l- 
lowcr  :  ho  produced  many  exi-ellent  plate*  after  the  old 
masters,  and  sometimes  worked  in  conjunction  with  \V\)ol- 
lett.  In  history  and  portrait  Sir  Kobert  Strange  ably  vin- 
dicated the  honour  of  tiM  ait  in  thil  country :  his  engraving 
of  fleeh  has  perlia|M  n«f«r  hoan  «|uaUed»  oerlainqr  never 
oxeelled  by  any  master:  hk  works  are  howimr  often  mudh 
'1t?:i'rinmted  by  his  defective  drawing.  Mozzolinto  cn- 
^raviug,  alihough  not  strictly  born  among  lis,  has  heen  in 
no  other  country  i>ractised  with  a  ilegree  of  succes*  at  all 
approaching  that  attamed  by  M'Araell,  Earlom,  Smith, 
V  alentinc.  Green,  and  others.  Bartolozzi,  Rylaitd,  Sharpe, 
Paul  Sandby,  Middiman,  Milton,  Filler*  are  among  the 
most  eminent  of  deceased  engraven ;  and  lir.Wilaon  Lowry 
is  entitled  to  most  honourable  mention  as  a  great  benefactor 
to  the  art,  by  tlie  invention  of  the  ruling-machine,  an  in- 
strument of  p-eat  value  for  many  purposes,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  which  is  perfect.  At  present  every  department  of 
enirraving  is  filled  with  artists  of  jjreat  ahilities,  any  of  whom 
it  wotUd  oe  invidious  to  name  to  the  exclusion  of  others :  it 
is  enoiuh  to  my  thai  their  ulents  and  their  numbers  have 
given  no  art  ft  ooumaieial  importance  in  thit  country  to 
whidh  it  never  attained  in  any  other. 

A  modem  engraving  is  usually  the  result  of  two  pro- 
cesses, viz.  of  direct  incision  with  the  graver,  or  the  dry 
point,  and  of  etching  by  corrosion.  These  w  e  shall  proceed 
u>  explain ;  and  first  we  will  enumerate  and  point  out  tim 
u-ses  of  the  difierent  implements  required.  The  principal 
instrument  is  the  graver,  or  burin,  which  differs  in  size 
and  shape  according  to  the  character  of  tiba  tine  which  it  is 
intended  to  produce,  but  the  ordinary  graver  is  of  the  form 
of  a  quadrangular  prism,  both  square  and  lozenge-shaped, 
and  fitted  into  a  short  handle,  the  whole  being  ahout  five 
ineh^sand  a  half  long.  The  souare  graver  is  used  in  cuttini^ 
broad  linos,  and  tlie  iozenge-suap«l  for  more  delicate  ones. 
In  making  the  incision,  it  is  pushed  furwaid  in  the  direction 
of  the  line  rci{uiri  d,  being  held  by  the  handle  at  an  apglo 
very  aUghtly  iudined  to  the  plaae  of  the  eoVMr.  It  ia  re- 
-fuiaite  9iat  the  evaver  he  w«l  tempered,  nna  great  addrew 
is  necessary  in  wnettine  it  for  use.  The  angle  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  two  lower  sides  of  the  graver  forms  what  is  called 
its  belly,  and  the  breadth  of  the  end  is  called  iu  fsce.  The 
two  sides  which  form  the  belly  are  to  be  laid  tlat  upon  the 
'  il-stone,  and  rubbed  firmly  until  the  belly  slightly  rises,  so 
iliat  if  it  were  laid  flat  upon  the  copper  the  light  could  be 
■een  underneath  the  point;  othcffwuc  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  uae  it  with  freedom,  as  tt  would  dig  uiictiually  deep 
into  the  copper.  The  flwe  in  next  to  be  wnctted,  which  is 
lime  merely  by  laying  the  face  of  tin- (^rii\ei  flat  upon  the 
fetono,  with  the  belly  upward,  and  rubbing  it  steadily  upon 


n  moderate  slope  until  it  acquires  a  very  sharp  point,  taking 
care  that  the  stone  be  properly  supplied  with  oil  all  the 
while.  The  gr»%-ers  sold  in  the  shops  are  commonly  too 
hard  for  use,  which  is  known  hy  the  frequent  breaking  of 
their  (loints :  when  this  is  the  case  they  should  be  tempered 
by  holding  them  on  a  red-hot  poksr,  at  a  distanea  of  half  aa 
inch  from  the  point,  until  theyafli|iiin  a  fiunt  ttmweailoiir; 
they  should  then  be  put  into  oil  to  cool ;  or  thnr  may  be 
tempered  in  a  candle  and  cooled  in  ll;i  t;»Mi>\\  But  it  is 
best  not  to  be  hasty  in  tempering:  r>r  it  il.t-  graver  is 
o:-ilv  ;i  liulr       liard,  whcttiri^  \si11  iiequently  bring 

it  into  good  condiuon.  An  instrument  called  a  teraper  is 
required  to  scrape  off  the  barb  or  burr  which  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  the  graver  and  dry  point.  Tbe  temttAer  is 
used  to  polish  the  plate  and  to  erase  any  scratches  whieh 
it  may  accidentally  receive,  and  also  to  make  lighter  any 
part  of  the  work  which  may  have  been  made  too  dark.  An 
oil-itone  is  requisite  for  simrpening  the  instruments  upon. 
Etchin^-pfntUx  or  needhn  are  nearly  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  sewing-needles,  hut  fixed  into  handles  four  or  five 
inches  long ;  some  are  made  of  an  oval  form,  to  produce 
broader  lines  with  t  flwir  use  will  be  explained  when  we 
are  describing  the  pnosH  of  otehing.  i>ry  fNMU  is.  in  fad^ 
nothinf^  mote  Aan  the  oomroon  etehtnf-needle  brought  to 
a  very  fine  jwint.  It  is  used  to  cut  or  scratch  the  more 
delicate  lines  w  ith,  such  as  skies,  Sic.  &c.  It  does  not,  like 
the  graver,  cut  the  copper  clean  out,  hut  throws  it  up  on 
eacii  side  of  the  line  produced  by  it«  progress  through  tbe 
metal:  this  is  called  the  hurr,  which  is  removed  byaserapor* 
This  burr  was  left  on  by  Rembrandt,  until  it  wore  away  in 
tbe  progress  of  printing,  which  it  soon  does;  but  by  his 
management  it  ended  greatly  to  the  effect  of  tlie  etching, 
and  impreiisions  flroin  ms  worhs  with  tbe  burr  on  are  mudi 
valued.  A  cuxhi(,n  is  a  hug  of  leather  filled  with  sand;  its 
Use  IS  to  support  the  plate  so  that  it  may  he  freely  turned 
in  Btiy  requireil  direciion  ;  hut  it  is  not  now  much  use<l  by 
artists,  being  cliietly  confined  to  engravers  of  writing.  A 
rubber  is  a  roll  of  cloth  tied  up  tight,  one  and  being  hmt 
in  olive  oil.  It  is  useful  to  powh  off  men  eomplawiy  tbe 
burr  and  also  to  show  the  appearanee  of  the  work  as  it 
proceeds. 

Etchirif^  is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  modern 
art,  almost  all  plates  <jf  every  size  and  de.^cription  being 
now  commenced  by  this  process,  and  indued  brought  by  it 
to  a  very  considerablo  effect,  and  afterwards  carried  on  to 
the  neeeasaiy  denee  of  finish  and  strength  with  the  ramver 
and  dry  point.  Btehing  is  the  superaddition  of  the  oioimi* 
cal  praoess  of  eonrosion  to  drawing,  when  performed  on  a 
plate  of  copper  over  wUeh  a  substanee  ealled  ttching- 
i^rnjifid  is  laid,  and  through  whieh  the  design  is  traced  with 
an  etehiag-ueedle,  so  as  to  expose  the  surface  of  the  copper 
wherever  it  has  passed.  This  etching-ground  is  a  substanco 
composed  of  wax,  asphaltum,  gum  mastic,  resin,  8cc.  incor 
puratcd  hy  melting  over  a  fire,  and  capabln  af  fasisting  the 
action  uf  aquafortis.  Tbe  laffiag  qf  ihe  gnumd,  as  it  is 
called,  is  thus  eflbeted:— Tbe  pliSe  must  be  heated  over  a 
charcoal  fire,  so  tliat  it  may  not  be  smoked.  For  this  pur 
pose  a  hand-vice  is  fixed  to  the  most  convenient  part  of  the 
plate,  hy  which  it  may  he  held  in  the  hand.  A  piece  of 
tbe  etching-ground,  rolled  into  the  form  of  a  hall,  and  tiod 
up  in  a  little  silk  bag,  is  then  rubbed  over  the  surface  of 
the  plate,  the  heat  uf  which  causes  the  ground  to  melt  and 
coma  through  the  silk  on  to  the  eoppar.  In  oi-der  to  effect 
a  mm  oqiul  distributiui  of  the  wax.  a  small  dabber  made 
of  cotton  wool,  tied  up  in  a  pieee  of  tsllety,  is  quickly 
dabbed  all  over  the  face  of  the  plate  while  yet  warm,  so  as  to 
leave  the  wax  or  etching-ground  of  uniform  thickness;  the 
ground  is  then  rendered  black,  by  being  held  over  the  smoke 
of  a  wax  candle,  or,  if  necessary,  two  or  three  wax  candid 
tied  t4^ether,  care  being  taken  to  move  the  plate  about,  so 
that  it  be  equally  smolMd  aU  over ;  and  thia  operation  of 
amohing  must  be  oammmced  before  the  plate  has  had  time 
to  cuol.  The  whole  operation  of  laying  tne  ground  requiraa 
address  and  dexterity.  When  cold,  the  plate  is  now  ready 
to  receive  the  design.  To  transfer  the  design  to  the  copper, 
an  outline  is  made  with  a  black-lwid  pencil  on  a  pie<  e  of 
thinnish  and  even  paper,  and  laid  with  the  face  downwards 
on  the  etching-ground;  tbe  whole  is  then  passed  through  a 
rolling-press,  the  efiwt  of  which  is  to  transfer  an  impres- 
sion of  the  outline  on  to  the  smokod  nonnd.  After  thia 
the  design  is  completed  with  itbe  etehing  needles,  whidi 
remove  the  ground  from  the  copyKT  wherever  they  pass, 
and  cxposo  it  to  the  action  of  the  acid  during  the  procMw  o 
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biting  in,  which  is  thus  performed : — A  substance  rallixl 
bankintf  tna,  whii  li  when  cold  is  quite  hard,  hul  which  on 
imraervion  in  warm  water  liecoraes  soft,  and  may  bo  mouldifd 
iBlo  any  ftviD*  u  firat  rendered  6oft  by  being  no  immersed 
la  wvm  mm,  mi  then  taaltMl  up  all  round  the  margin 
•f  the  plat*,  so    to  fbra  a  trough  capable  of  preventing  the 
ewape  of  the  aeid,  a  gutter  only  Wing  rormea  at  one  oomer 
for  liie  purpose  of  pourint;  it  off  when  rt-quisito.  This  being 
done,  the  nitrous  acid,  reduced  with  water  to  the  proper 
strentjih,  is  poured  on,  and  its  action  on  the  copper  becomes 
visilile  by  the  rising  of  innumerable  bubbles.   The  aqua- 
furtLs  must  be  dlvwad  to  continue  on  the  plate  until  the 
Ikinter  jwrta  w*  tiipfoaod  to  be  eonodid  (raficieDtly  deep ; 
after  wBieh  it  is  to  be  iwwed      tlw  |l«lt  washed  with 
water  and  left  to  dry.  The  parts  whieh  H*liftten-in  enough, 
are  now  to  be  covered  with  what  is  eailled  ttoppinff-grtn/nd, 
which  i>  a  ini\l\iri'  of  iamp-black  and  Venire  tin  pcntine ; 
this  is  applied  with  a  camd-hair  pencil,  and  allowed  to  dry. 
After  this  the  acid  is  again  poured  on,  and  thus  process  of 
tkfftklg'Oltt  and  bi ting-in,  is  repeated  ontil  even  the 
davkest  paita  are  sufficiently  corroded.  Atar  this  the  plate 
li  again  warmed,  when  the  border  of  wax  may  ba  nadily 
taken  off.    It  is  then  made  warm  enou^  to  melt  this 
frround,  which  is  removed  by  being  v  iped  with  a  rag  and  • 
few  drops  of  olive  oil.    The  work  ^  nnw  complete,  unles.i 
it  is  insended  to  flni<h  it  still  furilu  r  with  the  f,'r:iv(  r. 
We  might  here  offer  rules  for  the  stri'iii;lh  of  the  acid, 
and  stato  tilO  length  uf  time  it  ought  \o  t  emainon  the  plate, 
but  weaio  oomrioced  of  the  ine^acy  of  such  instructions. 
Nothing' bat  experienee  joined  to  sooie  ebemieal  knowledge 
of  the  cfTtH-t  of  the  leicf  will  avail  the  artist  OB  this  point, 
which  requires  the  greatest  nicety  and  attention. 

Etchin  j  on  so/I  ar'iund  is  a  mode  of  etching  formerly 
muoh  in  use,  by  which  imitations  of  drawings  in  chalk  and 
peneil  were  produced.  It  is  now  superseded  by  lithography, 
whieli  ia  more  suooessful  in  attaining  the  same  objects. 
Soft  graund  etching  is  quite  a  distinct  process  from 

E^tmring  m  ihpplt,  as  praetiaed  bj  Bartolosn^  Rylaod, 
and  others  In  imitatioift  of  ohalk  drawings  of  the  human 
figure.  Stippi'j  is  perflnmed  with  the  graver,  whirh  is  so 
manat^ed  us  to  jiroduce  the  tints  by  small  dots,  rather  than 
h_v  liiu  s,  as  in  the  ordinary  im  liKj-l.  It  is  very  sof\  in  its 
efibct,  but  is  on  the  whole  much  inferior  to  the  more  legi- 
ttanato  nod*  of  ongraving. 

Engrmtnt  m  Heel  and  etekim  as  eteet  are  petfonned 
in  tlw  same  manner  as  on  eonper,  m  whieh  alwl  has  of  late 
years  been  often  substituted  on  account  of  its  yielding  a 
greater  number  of  perfect  impressions,  owing  to  its  superior 
hardness. 

MedaUic  engravins  is  a  species  of  etching  lately  prac- 
tised by  M.  OoUas  and  Mr.  Bate.  By  this  mode  very  beau- 
tiflll  rapceaentaUons  are  obtained  of  medals,  &c.,  by  means 
ef  a  maelune  of  peculiar  construction,  the  principle  of  which 
is  known;  but  minor  hivcntions  fbr  the  purpose  of  coun- 
teraeting  certain  local  tendencies  to  inaccuracy  in  the  ma- 
chine have  been  liitherto  kejit  secret. 

For  account  of  enfintriii^  nn  xioiie,  see  Lithoorapttv  ; 
and  for  ensrcwins;  in  mfzzotirito,  see  Mkzzotin't<>. 

Ktrhing  on  glats  is  performed  by  laying  on  the  glass  a 
ground  of  bees'  wax,  and  dnnriftg  fM  design  thereon  with 
the  needle^  as  ia  otohtng  apon  flnpar.  Sulphuric  acid  is 
then  poured  on,  and  fluor  spar,  or  BWfia  a^  sprialdod  m 
it.   After  four  or  five  hours  it  is  takett      and  the  work 

cloaniil  with  od  of  turpeiilitic. 

KNCJROSSINO  :  copying  in  a  large  hand  ;  the  writing 
a  deed  over  fair,  and  in  proper  legible  characters;  IVom  the 
French  grostir,  to  make  h^^r.  Among  lawyers  it  more 
particular^  means  the  copjrmg  of  any  writing  flur  upon 
parchment  or  stamped  paper. 

In  statute-law  engrossing  means  the  pureharing  of  laige 
quantities  of  any  commodity,  in  order  to  sell  it  a^ain  at  a 
hi.'h  price.  ('  .-\n  Inquiry  into  the  Laws,  antieiit  and 
modem,  respecting  Forestalling,  Regrating,  and  Intjross- 
ing :  together  with  adjudged  Uasos,  Copies  of  original  Re- 
cords, and  Proceedings  in  Parliament  relative  to  that  sub- 
ject:'  bj'  William  Illingworth.  8vo.,  Lond..  1800.) 

ENHARMON'IC  the  third  in  order  itfth*  thNannera 
of  antient  music  The  enharmonic  genus  of  the  Gieeks 
was  distinguished  by  quarter  tones  whde  the  modern  scale 
admits  these  small  intervals  theorelieally  only,  not  prac- 
tically. I'xrept  b\  a  tief.on.  Thus  c  sharp  and  n  Hat  are 
with  ihc  modems  practically  the  same  note,  at  least  on 
Jufti  inMram*nli»Aoii(l^atrie(ty.tlMftnBwiil|or4k* 


whole  slrine  sonndiiig  c,  the  latter  ,V    The  pa.s.sage  from 
one  to  the  other  of  these  intervals  is  called  an  mharmorm 
rfuingf,  and  a  change  of  key  so  effected  is  desigiatad 
the  term  enhanumic  tnodidaiion.  Szamptoa:— 


ENHYDR.\.  [Omnul 
EN1GM.\.  [MniauK.} 

ENLISTMENT,  an  e&ageinetjt  to  serve  as  a  prmto 
aoldter  oithoi  during  u  nnmaitod  period  or  ll»r  •  aertain 
wmberof  yearit  on  leeeipt  of  a  torn  of  money.  Bntist- 

IBOnt  differs  from  enrolment,  ina-^much  as  it  is  a  voluntary 
art,  whereas  the  latter  is.  under  some  circnmstanees,  ren- 
dered compulsory:  as  in  the  case  of  men  who  are  selected 
by  ballot  for  the  militia  in  this  countiy,  or  by  the  conscrip- 
tion, for  military  sorrica  ^envalljr,  on  the  eontinmi. 

The  practice  of  hnpianiiig  men  to  serve  at  aoiWen,  on 
sudden  emerp;encie«,  was  ibnnerly  Tery  common  in  Eng- 
land; and  it  is  well  known  that  within  the  last  half  cen- 
tury young  men  were  entrapped  and  secretly  conveyed  away 
to  rerruit  the  armies  employe'l  in  the  east.  The  discovery 
of  this  illegal  and  disgraceful  method  of  obtaining  soldiers 
wa^  speedily  followed  by  its  abolition ;  and  now,  the  Kast 
India  Company's  troops,  as  wril  as  those  of  the  regular  anny, 
are  obtained  by  voluntaij  engagement 

The  number  of  yonng  men  who  are  induced  to  enlist 
by  the  ambition  of  entering  upon  a  course  of  life  which 
appears  to  hold  out  a  pro-peet  of  di^tingui-hini,'  therasel\<'> 
by  (.'uUnnt  ;n  hu".e:nriits  in  the  field  is,  however,  too  !>m.ill 
for  llie  wanti  of  the  iiniitnry  ser\ ire  ;  and  the  allureuitul 
of  a  bounty  must  necessarily  be  presented  m  order  ttiat 
the  ranks  of  the  Wttf  nqr  he  filled.  But  the  profiea- 
sion  of  a  soldier  em  nefer  posaese  such  advanti^  as 
might  indnea  an  industrious  man  who  can  obtain  a  subeist- 
encc  in  another  way  to  embrace  it ;  and  it  is  to  be  rcgrette  l 
that  too  frequently  those  who  enter  the  service  arc  thousht- 
less  youths  or  men  of  indolent  habits  or  di-sporati'  fortuiies. 
Some  attention,  however,  to  the  character  of  a  person  of- 
fering  himself  for  enlistment  is  necessary  if  it  be  diTiireil 
to  render  the  serrice  lionottrabte :  for  it  is  Ibund  that  idle 
and  dissipated  men  are  with  diflleulty  hrpnght  to  submit 
to  the  necessary  restraints  of  diseipHne;  their  fVcquent 
desertions  entail  heavy  losses  on  the  government,  and  they 
often  corrupt  those  who  are  fompelled  to  as.-.oi'iate  with 
them.  AVhen  eircumstaaccs  render  it  necessary  to  cnhst 
-uch  men,  it  is  obvious  that  they  ought  to  be  distributed 
in  small  numbers  among  different  regiment^ and  quartered 
111  places  remote  from  those  from  which  they  waie  taken. 

By  the  34th  elanae  of  Che  Mutiny  Act,  every  penon  viho 
has  reeetved  enlistii^-money  ftom  any  military  man  em- 
ployed  in  the  recruiting  senire  ls  ti»nsidered  as  havini; 
enlisted;  but  within  forty-eight  hour-,  afterwards  notice  is 
to  be  given  to  the  recruit,  or  left  at  his  ]ilace  of  abode,  of 
bis  having  so  enlisted ;  and  again,  within  four  days  from 
the  lime  ef  receiving  the  money,  the  recruit,  attended  by 
any  person  employed  as  above-said,  ia  to  appear  before  a 
magistrate  (not  heiitt  a  military  manX  whan,  if  he  dsdare 
that  ho  has  voluntarily  enlisted,  the  mag{i|iato  ii  to  auae- 
tion  him  concerning  his  name,  age,  and  condition,  and  par- 
tieularly  to  iiuiuin'  of  him  whether  he  is  then  serving,  ur 
whether  he  have  ever  served,  in  the  army  or  navy.  The 
magistrate  is  then  to  read  to  the  recruit  the  articles  of  war 
relating  to  mutiny  and  desertion,  and  administer  to  lum  an 
oath  of  alle^ance,  of  which  a  (btm  is  given  in  a  schednle 
to  the  act:  if  tlie  recruit  rafiise  to  take  tke  oath*  he  may 
be  imprisoned  till  he  do  so. 

But  as  the  young  :irid  simple  have  been  sometimes  in- 
veii^led  by  illusory  piouii.ses,  or  persuad'-d,  while  deprived 
of  judgment  by  intoxication,  to  enlist,  if  a  recruit,  oil  le- 
flection,  wiah  to  withdraw  from  tiie  engagement  iato  which 
he  nmr  hava  haen  aaipxted.  it  ii  pcoridad     %  SSih 
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of  tta  Mutiny  Act  that  when  tp,keD  before  the 
^  ,  tmte  as  abo\-e  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  dedara  bis 
diaaent  from  such  enlistment ;  on  mnlcin^  which  deelmra- 
tion  and  returning  tho  cnl  is  ting-money,  wilh  20v.  in  addi- 
tion for  t hi'  i  hii  Ri  s  wluth  uiuy  have  been  incurred  on  his 
account,  he  shall  W-  forthwith  (lisoharge<l.  But  if  he  omit 
within  twenty-four  faourf;  nf!or  so  declaring  hit  disaent  to 

£ny  such  money,  he  is  tu  bu  considcrod  aa  anliitad,  aa  if 
e  had  fff,vm  m  aasent  befora  the  mayatraia. 
If  a  recrait,  after  receiving  the  eiuiatment>inoncy,  and, 
after  notice  nf  halving  enlisted  has  been  left  at  his  place  of 
ubodc,  shall  abscond,  ne  maybii  apprehended  and  punished 
as  a  deserter,  or  fur  being  absent  without  leave  ;  and  if  it 
be  discovered  that  he  is  unlit  for  active  wrvioe.  in  conse- 
mience  of  any  infirmity  which  he  had  not  doclired  before 
the  magistrate*  be  may  be  transferred  to  any  gairiaon.  or 
veteran  or  inralid  battalion,  though  he  may  have  enllited 
for  some  pariiciibr  ri  v^inicnt.  It"  it  be  proved  that  the  re- 
cruit cuilccakd  lUe  fact  of  h;s  bi-in^,'  a  dischariri-d  sdUUit,  he 
may  be  sentenced  to  suffer  punishment  as  a  rugue  or  vaga- 
bond ;  and  i£  at  the  time  of  enlidtin);,  he  falsely  dented  be- 
•ng  in  the  nlliUap  he  maybe  ooramittcd  to  tho  hou«»  of  cor- 
rection for  a  period  not  exceeding  ux  montha;  andL  from  the 
day  in  which  hia  engagement  to  aerre  in  me  militia  ends, 
he  is  to  be  deemed  a  soldier  in  tho  rt  gular  force?,. 

An  apprentice  who  j-liall  enlist  denyintr  liiinself  lo  bo 
such  is  deemed  guilty  <>f  obtainum;  money  under  fal.st-  pre- 
tences ;  and,  after  the  expiration  of  hi»  appreiilic4»vlap,  he 
is  liable  to  servo  in  her  Majesty's  forces ;  but  a  master  is 
not  entitled  to  claim  aa  ap{iientioe  wIm  may  have  enlisted 
unlc&s  the  daim  he  made  within  one  raoani  after  the  ap- 
prentice shall  have  left  his  service. 

In  the  third  clause  of  the  Mutiny  Act  it  is  etatvd  that  no 
man  enliiited  as  a  iiotdicr  is  liable  to  be  arreated  on  ac- 
c  unt  ui'uuy  process  for  leaving  a  wife  or  child  chargeable 
to  a  p  uish.  or  on  account  of  any  engagement  to  work  fur 
an  employer  (except  that  of  an  aDpreuttoeahip).  or  on  ac- 
count of  any  debt  under  30/.  AncTm  the  ttth  clause  it  is 
declared  that  Negioe%  niKliased  on  aceount  of  tho  crown 
and  serving  in  any  of  the  regular  foroea,  are  deemed  to  be 
free,  and  are  ei  i  r  i  lr n  1  soldiers  having  Voluntarily  en- 
listed- Every  military  athcer  acting  contrary  to  the  piwi- 
siiins  of  tlia  Mutiny  Act,  in  what  nigiids  wliiitiin  nemita. 
is  liable  to  be  castuared. 

During  tho  reign  of  Quewi  Anno  it  was  the  OMtom  to 
eoliat  nenuta  &r  thne  yeui;  bnt  this  penM  Mama  too 
short,  eonsidering  the  tiaie  vnavoidably  spent  in  training 
tlie  men.  to  afford  the  government  an  advantage  adequate 
to  the  expense  of  maintaining  them;  and  the  present  practice 
is  to  enlist  either  for  an  unlimited  period,  as  during  the 
continuance  of  a  war,  or  Sat  certain  de&tied  numbers  of 
years  which  vary  in  tliedi&tent  claaae*  of  troops.  For  the 
mfimtiy  the  penod  ia  aswcn  years ;  foe  the  oavaby  Umyttm, 
and  for  the  artiUeiy  twelve  years  j  hut  H  the  {wnota  en- 
listing be  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  difference  l>e- 
twcen  hi«  a^^e  and  eighteen  years  is  added  lo  each  jieriod. 
The  enlistments  for  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's 
service  are  also  for  unlimited  periods,  or  for  twelve  yeare, 
providsd  tim  ncmit  be  iMt  kaa  tlum  ejglilMm  ynra  of 
age. 

xbendvantagea  of  a  Innited  period  of  servide  fera^  tlMK  h 
greater  number  of  recruits  are  obtained  under  that  condi- 
tion, probably  because  men  are  more  willing  to  engage 

tliem.selves  for  a  certain  number  of  years  tban  tor  life  ;  and 
that,  during  the  period,  opportunities  arv  afforded  of  diseo- 
^enng  the  character  of  a  man.  Should  this  be  such  as  to 
render  it  not  adviaablo  to  retain  him,  he  may  be  discharged 
at  the  end  of  his  time  of  service;  while  anamtitiMBal  bounty, 
streagtbened  by  the  unwillingness  of  most  men  to  leave  the 
eemmdei  with  whom  they  have  been  long  accustomed  to 
associate,  will  probably  induce  a  good  .s<ddier  to  re-enlist 
should  the  cnntinuancx-  of  his  services  be  desired. 

By  an  act  passed  in  1836  a  man  is  allowed  to  enlist  in  the 
navy  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years,  alXer  which  he  is 
entuled  to  his  discharge  an  d  to  beaetit  home,  if  abroad,  unleM 
the  ecmmmndiBK  offioer  ahould  oonoBivto  his  depaiiwe  to  be 
detrimenud  to  we  terviee;  toeh  tflDcer  is  Uien  empowered 
to  detain  the  man  six  months  longer,  or  until  theomcriE^cn>  y 
shall  eea.se,  in  which  case  lh«  man  is  entitled,  during  such 
extra  service,  to  receive  an  increase  of  pay  amounting  to 
one- fourth  of  thai  which  lie  receives  according  to  bis  rating. 
At  A*  and  of  his  time  of  service  a  seaman  may  re-enlist 
iklika  peiiod,  mid  be  wfll  tbaa  be  aliowed  lb*  mne  boun^ 


as  at  first.  Seamen  entering  as  volunteers  within  six  days 
afior  a  roysl  proclamation  culing  for  the  aervices  of  such 
men  receive  aouble  bounty.  In  the  year  1819  was  parsed 

that  which  is  called  tlic  Foreign  Enli-tment  Act,  by  which 
Bntisli  subjects  ;ux'  forbidden  to  engage  in  fiircigu  scr\"ico 
without  license  hum  the  crown :  this  is  that  :ici  wliu-h  isycarly 
suapendc^l  in  favour  of  the  troops  now  (IMit  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  queen  of  Spain.  Lastly,  a  bill  liasrecoatty 
passed,  conftrniing  tbeactof  55  Geo.  111.*  by  which  Imr  ma- 
jesty  is  empowerra  to  grant  the  rank  of  field  and  general 
olllcers  to  foreigners;  and  to  allow  foreigner^:  to  er  li  f  :tnd 
serve  m  uou-commissioned  officers  and  wldiers  in  Uiu  l^ri- 
tish  service  in  the  proportjon  «f  006  l>teigQ«r  ht  every  Utf 
natural  bom  subjects. 

ENNIS,  the  assize  town  of  tho  county  of  Clare  in  Ire- 
land ;  situated  iu  the  barony  of  Islands  on  the  weat  bank  of 
the  river  Fergus,  about  three  miles  above  the  small  town 

of  Clare,  at  winch  plai  e  tliis  river  is  navigable.  [Claub.J 
The  direct  distance  horn  Dublin  is  I3("i  EiigU.-li  mjlt».  The 
borout^h,  a.s  settled  under  the  Uuundaiy  Act,  embraces 
469  statute  acres,  and  comprises  la^U  teuemenis,  of  which 
&64  only  are  slated  houses.  It  is  iiicorporati  u  i  t  liarter 
of  the  10th  Jaiiuaiy,  and  leturaa  ona  membei  to  ihe  Im- 
perial ParliamMib  The  eorpontioB,  eonauting  of  provost 
and  free  burgesses,  is  virtually  extinct 

The  name  of  the  place  was  originally  EnnisCluainruadha, 
so  called  Iroiu  Clonroad,  a  favourite  dwelling-place  here  of 
the  U'Bneub,  Lords  of  Tbomond.  In  1 24U  bonogb  Car- 
brao  O'Brien  built  a  monastery  at  Ennis  for  Franciscan 
friars,  the  erection  of  which  probably  gave  origin  to  the  toWQ. 
It  was  repaired  in  1 .305  by  Turlogh  Mac  Tiege,  and doatiogiel 
in  1306  by  Dermot  Mac  Duuogh,  both  of  the  SMBe  tmiHtf. 
Tho  ruins  are  still  standing. 

EnnLs  consists  of  two  chief  streets,  one  parallel  to  the 
Fergus  o\er  which  M«  three  bridges,  and  one  diverging 
towards  Kdrusb.  Near  the  latter  are  the  county  gaol 
aud  court-house,  the  only  buildings  of  consequence  in 
the  town.  The  suburbs  consist  of  wretuhed  cabins.  There 
ia  no  poUae,  naitlwr  ia  £iwia  watobad,  lighted,  er  tognki^ 
eleanaed.  There  are  no  manufiwtttea;  but  men  tt  a  mo> 
derate  trade  in  grnin  an  !  cattle.  In  1821  the  population 
of  Ennis  was  6701  ,  iiiiu  in  1831  it  wa.^  7711  ;  the  total 
population  within  the  boundary  of  the  horousjli  lU  tin  liii:er 
year  waa  9727.  iu  the  parish  of  Drumciifie,  iu  which  Knnis 
is  situated,  there  were,  in  1834,  21  schools  educating  77t 
males  and  428  fomalea.  Of  diaaa  sihoala,  fiuir  ware  8no- 
day-schools,  sevon  issra  1iedge4obeab»  and  mm  wut  in  eon- 
nection  with  tho  National  Board  of  Education.  (Statixtieot 
Survey  of  Clare  ;  Parliamentary  Rtportt  and  Paj  en  ) 

ENNiSCX)RTH^",  :l  lvir,)i^;'li  town  in  tin-  baronies  of 
Scarewalsh  and  Ballaghkeen  iu  the  county  of  Wexford  in 
Ireland  ;  situated  about  IS  English  miles  above  Wexford  cm  ' 
both  bankaof  the  ii«Mr8laiMy»  vhidk  ia  hare  navinble  for 
sloopa.  ThedicMdiMHieeftMBllaUinii about STsngUrii 

miles. 

Enniscorthy  was  incorporated  by  charter  of  the  llth 
.I  nn.  1  The  corporation  consists  of  a  portreeve  and  II 
burgesses.  Tho  portreeve  bohU  a  oourt  once  a  weeli  with 
jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of  3l.  6t.  Sd.  late  Irish  currency. 
The  corporation  b*s  nn  reveaM.  Hie  bomsdary  ia  v«qr 
irregular  and  fSGlMiib  ill  SOiO*  diMatioM  tv«  and  tbiee 
miles  IVom  lin  lawn. 

Eimiseotthy  took  its  origin  as  a  town  from  ^  erection 
of  a  castle  here  by  Raymond  le  Gros,  one  of  the  early 
Auglo-Noiinun  con<iueror!i,  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Gerald  do  Prendorga.'tt,  another  Anglo-Norman 
noble,  founded  a  monastety  here  for  Augusiinian  friars 
about  1230 ;  and  Donnell  Oavanagh,  an  Irish  potentatb^ 
founded  a  FVanciseMieoimJit  for  frttiaof  the  strict  oixwrv- 
anc«  in  146#.  On  the  dissolution  of  letigioos  houaea, 
the  possessions  of  the  Augustinians  were  granted  to  Ed- 
mund Spenser,  the  poet,  and  iliose  of  tbe  Franciscans  to 
1-ord  Henry  Wallop.  Some  ruins  of  both  edifices  still 
remain.  The  castle  also  is  still  standing  and  in  good  pro- 
aervation.  It  consists  of  a  square  keep  flanked  by  round 
toweta^  and  atands  at  the  waat  end  of  tbe  bri^,  on  ih6 
hunk  of  tbe  Slaney,  opposite  the  remahis  of  the  Frandseau 
convent.  Enniscorlhy  was  taken  by  Cromwell  in  in  i9,  and 
was  stormed  aud  burned  by  the  Irihh  rebels  m  1793.  On 
the  latter  occasion  it  is  said  that  478  dwcning-bousi.s  were 
destroyed.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  Viaogar-billt 
the  scene  of  a  Mngvbaqr  UBgainnant  fai.tfae  lattoryoar. 
[WzxfOsnO 
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Ennisoorthy  is  ut  pivsont  a  thriviiif;  ;uul  liati(lso)i\e  town. 
It  has  a  very  considerable  trade  in  graiu  with  Wuxfui  il.  Tiie 
population  of  that  part  of  the  town  which  lies  m  xhc  barony 
of  So«eir«Uh,  in  1621.  waa  3567;  and  in  1831  was  437d. 
The  population  of  the  entire  tMm  M  situated  in  tlM  buonies 
of  8car««alsh  and  BallaghkMii  mi  m  tba  latter  yea*  59M. 
In  1834  there  were  h)  the  pariihea  of fSt. Mary's,  Enniieorthy,  I 
and  Templeshannon.  in  which  Ihe  town  is  situiited,  13 
schools  enupating  499  males  and  -169  fernales.  Of  these 
scIkxjIs  that  attached  to  tlio  nunnery  of  Knniscortliy  edu- 
cates 230  females.  (Brewer's i^^ou^et  q/ Ireland;  Inglis's 
Ireland  in  is34 ;  PitrhamenUtry  Reportt, 

ENNISKILLEN.  the  aarito  town  of  th«  county  of  Fer- 
managh in  Ireland ;  situated  in  fh«  banmiat  of  I^TMnnedv 
and  Map;heraboy,  on  an  island  in  the  narrow  channel  which 
connects  tlm  upper  and  lower  lakes  of  Luch  Erne.  The 
direct  distance  irom  Dublin  is  about  87  English  miles. 

The  antient  borough  comprises  the  island  of  EnniskiUen, 
the  site  of  the  castle  excepted:  under  the  Boundary  Act 
the  borough  now  includes  the  two  suburbs  wbioh  are  situ- 
Mted  north-east  and  soutb-iMSt  of  the  ishindt  in  tlie  paitthes 
oTEnniskQlea  and  Roasoty  rMpectively. 

Prior  to  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  the  only  building  on 
the  island  of  Enniskillen  was  a  snmll  forulice  of  the  Ma- 
guires,  which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  English  during  the 
lost  rebellion  of  Tyrone  in  1602.  The  town  was  altogether 
the  work  of  the  Protestant  settlers  introduced  by  the  new 
patentees.  [Fermanagh.]  It  was  erected  into  a  corporation 
while  atiU  in  its  infimqr  in  1618:  but  had  inereased  so  £ur 
as  to  oorer  the  frmter  pat  of  Ihe  island  in  1641,  when, 
throiiirli  the  exertion  of  Sir  William  Cole,  it  proved  a  most 
important  asylum  for  the  Protestants  on  tnat  border  of 
Ulster.  In  the  subseouent  war  f>f  the  Revolution  the  in- 
habitants of  Enniskillen  were  among  the  first  tn  take 
decide<l  measures  a^inst  the  government  of  James  II., 
having  refused  admission  to  two  companies  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  army  sent  thither  by  TyTconnell,  and  iiuiicdiitoly 
choae  Sir  Ouatavus  Hamilton  their  gwawior.  «nd  »ro> 
dained  William  and  Mary.  Throughout  the  conteat  wnidi 
ensued,  the  local  levies  of  Ennisk ill m  anrl  its  neighbour- 
hood did  excellent  service;  partteul  irh  i;i  t:i.  r  dcfwit  of 
Lord  Galmoy,  before  Crom  Castle,  anrl  m  tlii'  luiu'.r  (  f  New- 
town-Buller  or  Lism&skca,  where,  uniler  the  command  of 
Wolsey,  they  routed  the  army  of  Macarthy  advancing  to 
the  wa»  of  the  town  with  a  slaughter  of  nearly  3060 
IMk  Their  enkilB  have  bean  leeoided  in  HamiHenIs 
*  Actions  of  the  Enniskillenera.' 

The  corporation  consists  of  a  portreeve  and  14  free  bur- 
gesses, hut  doea  not  exercise  any  civil  or  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion. The  annual  revenue  is  596/.  10*.  9d.,  arising  chiefly 
from  tolls  :  the  expenditure  59.')/.  2s.  Enni.ikillcn  is  not 
watched  or  lighted.  The  principal  road  through  the  town 
is  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the  county. 

Bnniakilkii  ia  mil  bnilt  and  heantiftiUjr  situated.  Two 
bridges  eonneet  the  iriand.  whieh  is  eo>vered  to  the  watei^ 

edge  w:th  "!iL'  'j-jildingsof  the  town  and  its  If  fenrr^,  ivith 
the  suburbs  on  t-ach  side.  The  country  around  snm^I  -,  mto 
highly  culti%-ated  eminences  ;  and  numerous  seats  i  f  l^^ iiiry 
occupy  the  shores  of  the  lake  above  and  below.  1  iiere  i.s  a 
brisk  retail  trade  in  the  supply  of  those  comforts  required 
bgr  the  lupnior  eider  of  fitmeis  who  oooupy  the  aeigbbour- 
ng diatrietSk  and  everything  weaia a pniepefoaa aiMldeeant 
appearance,  which  contrasts  veiy  strongly  witii  thetnetolMA- 
neas  of  other  towns  lying  but  a  short  oistanee  ftrther  south. 
Three  newspapers  are  pubhshed  in  EnniskiUen,  which  in 
1835  used  '26,600  stamps.  From  its  position,  commanding 
the  only  J'as.s  into  Ulster  wilhin  a  distance  of  50  Irish 
miles,  Knuiskillen  is  a  place  of  coostdermble  military  im- 
portance. 

In  1821  the  population  of  Snniahillan  «aa  about  4899 ; 

and  in  1831  the  entire  town  eontained  6966  Hihabit> 

niT^,  nti  J  thn  borough  fillR.  Tn  1834  there  were  in  the 
pariihcs  01  KuniskiUen  and  Rossory  60  schools,  educatmg 
1186  males  and  728  females.  Of  the»>e  schools  three  were 
in  connection  with  the  National  Board  of  Education,  nine 
were  Sundav-schools,  and  fifteen  were  hedge-schools.  The 
royal  school  of  Enniskillen  is  supported  by  the  estates  of' 
the  ibundatien.  The  head  master  reeeiTse  590/.  yearly,  a 
house,  and  33  aeres  of  land ;  the  amistants  receive  350/. 
yearly ;  and  499£  ia  annually  divided  among  ten  scholars 
of  the  house;  41  ntaleifMiro  reeeiving  inatruatioo  han  in 

1834. 

SonJaUllea  ia  fepfesemtod  u  thelmpariil^linniaDthy 


one  member.  (Cox's  IHstnnj  of  Irelandt  LdMldll  dk*  . 
Inglis's /r (.'Aim/  ?«  1834;  Jieportu,  1 

E'NNIUS,  QUINTUS,  the  old  epic  poet  of  Rome.  wa» 
born  at  Kudiaa,  iww  Ruge,  in  Calabhai  in  the  year  239  B.C., 
two  years  after  the  termination  of  the  flnt  Puoic  war.  He 
mw  a  Greek  hy  birth»  and  is  one  nnoag  nany  instances 
how  mueh  Romm  literature  was  indebted  even  directly 
to  foreign  talent.     History  docs  not  inform  us  what  bis 
original  Greek  name  was,  for  that  of  Ennius  is  evidently  ; 
of  Latin  form,  and  was  probably  ud  r,     I  by  him  when  he  i 
was  admitted  to  the  privdeges  uf  a  Roman  citixen.  Of  his  i 
early  lilb  little  is  positively  known.  Ho  entered  the  militBry 
service  of  the  Ramans,  uid  in  the  year  204  «ea  aervjng  as 
a  centurion  in  the  ishiad  of*8aidiniB,  when  hia  aibihtlea 
attracted  the  notice  of  Cato,  who  was  then  acting  as  questor 
uiuier  the  first  Scipio  AfVicanus.  When  Cato  left  the  island, 
the  poet  accompanied  him  to  Rome,  and  fixed  his  residence 
on  the  Aventine  hill.  The  introduction  of  Cato,  his  inihiarv 
character,  and  his  poetical  abilities,  won  for  him  the  frien<(- 
ship  and  intimacy  of  the  first  men  of  Rome,  and  he  was  5 
largely  miitrumental  in  introducmg  letiuri  among  a  noUUty  ' 
who  had  hitherto  gjuxiad  as  mudi  in  their  ignonnoe  as 
their  eonrage.    Cato  himself  learned  Qreek  ftom  him. 
Scipio  AfVicanus  found  in  him  a  companion  in  peace  and 
the  herald  uf  his  glories  in  war.    Scipiu  Niisica,  the  ^on  of 
Africanus,  delighted  in  his  society;  and  M.  Fulvms  Nobi-  , 
lior,  the  consul,  189  h.c.,  himself  possessing  a  high  literary 
character*  prevailed  on  the  soldicr-poet  to  accompany  him  • 
in  the  vii  agatnat  the  AtoUans.  It  was  to  the  son  of  this 
F^ns  IHM  he  was  mdebted  for  bte  admission  to  the  dti- 
lenship  of  Rome.    Hi^  great  social  qualities  unfortunately 
led  him  into  intemperiince,  for  which  he  paid  the  penalty  . 
in  great  sufiierings  fhini  gout.    Still  a  hardy  constnution 
enabled  him  to  complete  his  seventieth  year,  and  to  the 
very  last  to  devote  himself  to  his  favourite  muse-s.  He  died 
m  the  ^ear  169,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cornelian  sepulclue, 
one  mde  out  of  Rome, on  the  Appian  road,  where  his  statue 
still  appsaradvith  those  of  Publins  and  Lueiua  Sdpw.  even 
in  the  age  of  Livy.  a  lasting  monument  of  bit  tntiroacy  with 
those  great  men  I  vr-i,  m  we  have  already  said,  in  thu 

splenoid  dawn  ot  Human  literature.    NiEVius,  the  first  jjo^; 
of  Rome,  and  livius  Andronicus  were  his  predecessors  by 
not  many  years.  The  tragic  poet  Pacuvius  was  bis  sister'a 
son.   Plautus  was  his  eontemporarv ,  and  the  oomie  writer 
Gnoilitts  hia  eompeninn  in  arms.  The  writings  id  Ennius 
ware  nmietous  and  various.  His  gteat  work  called,  some- 
what unpoetically,  hy  the  name  of  Annals  was  an  histo- 
rical epic  in  eighteen  books,  written  in  hexameter  verse,  a  . 
form  of  metre  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  intro-  1 
duce  into  Romaa  literature.    This  work  traced  the  history  I 
of  Rome  from  the  mythical  age  of  yEneas  down  to  his  own  | 
time.    His  labours  in  trat^edy  were  extensive.    Ue  gave 
the  Romans  a  traiulation,  but  evidently  a  very  iVee  one.  of 
the  BnaMnndoa  ef  ifischy lus,  the  Medea^  Iphigoiia  in  Auli>,  I 
and  Heeuba  of  Buripides,  the  Ajax  Flagelliibr  of  Bopho> 
cles,  besid«8  as  manv  as  nineteen  from  other  Greek  poets. 
He  also  wrote  oomeaies.    His  other  works  were  Pha^tetica, 
a  poem  on  gastronomy,  especially  on  the  merits  of  fishes ; 
an  epic,  or  patiegyrie,  entitled  Scipio ;  a  metrical  translation 
from  a  philmpKiB  work  of  Epir!harmus,  part^  in  dactyUc 
hexameters,  vaxfly  in  tioehaic  tetrameteia ;  poems  entitled 
Asotus.  8otadieo%  Ftotieptica,  and  Prmeepta;  also  satins, 
epigrams,  and  acraatioa;  and  a  prose  translation  of  the 
Baa«d  history  of  EuemerwL  Of  all  these  works  there  is 
only  an  unconnected  mass  of  firagmentscollocted  from  quo- 
tations ill  Cicero  and  other  writers.   The  work  entitled  I 
Annals  was  for  a  long  time  the  national  epic  of  Roman  I 
literature,  and  Virgil  hu  not  scrupled  to  borrow  freely  fion 
it.  The  best  edition  of  Bnmui  u  that  hy  HesMKnik  4lo« 
Amsterdam*  1707. 

XNNUI,  a  Frenoh  wotd  adopted  of  late  into  the  English 
language,  signifies  raenful  lassitude  or  laugunr.  pn<Jt;fi'rl 
either  by  depression  of  spirits  or  satiety  of  enjoyment,  or 
over  excitement,  and  which  leaves  no  relish  for  any  mental  i 
pursuits  or  pleasures.  '  Mourir  d'ennui'  is  a  French  phrase,  | 
which  means  that  the  mind  sinks  under  this  kind  of  de- 
pression, without  any  apparent  cause  of  either  misfortune 
or  grief.  Persons  in  the  upper  ranks  of  society  who  have 
pursued  a  life  of  dissipation,  or  who  have  lived  much  in 
what  is  called  the  fiixhionable  world,  are  often  subject  to 
this  complaint.  Madame  du  Deffand  used  to  complain 
lutterly  of  ennui.  Ennui  in  French  means  care,  or  dis- 
appointment in  gensial;  and  a  tirsaome  ponon  io  elkw 
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i  OHHRWa  «  «ninfaiiL  Tba  word  *  nqja '  ui  Italian 
•nswifi  to  tho  French  enniu. 

ENOCH,  the  Book  of,  is  one  of  the  Ilobrrw  Scrip- 
tures which,  with  the  book  of  "Wisdom,  of  Tobit,  Judith, 
Maccabocs  anJ  sevenil  oil;*  rs,  ^ere  ik'si^nalL'il  Apocry- 
phal, that  is,  bidden  books  (Bi^Xot  'Airocpf^cH,)  from  liio 
net  that,  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
hj  the  Romuia,  ibis  Jews  haifiag  ettabliahed  at  Tiberias 
thafr  nerad  wddvei,  ealled  by  the  Chreok  Fathers  Gazo- 
pliylakia  (Tal^vXaKut),  they  there  concealed  in  a  cell,  under 
<bo  seal  of  their  patriarch,  such  books  as  it  was  considered 
expedient  to  withdraw  from  public  inspection,  i  K  ji ; ;  hanii*«. 
Uteres,  30,  ^  6  and  4.)  Tlie  Scriptures  d*«eme<l  canonical 
were  here  deposited  in  a  new  ark,  called  the  Aron  .'A/)uv), 
or  ark  of  the  Covenant  {Iu^^k  *</3<m-^),  but  the  holy 
books  (aytSy/m^mX  which  Were  not  indaded  in  tUi  ehegt;  tad 
whieh^  about  the  ckM  of  the  Ant  eentiuy,  iMfe  miiMeMod 
by  the  Jews,  and  thai  eoncealed,  were  tbenee  euled  the 
Apocrypha  {'Xr&Kpvi^t).  It  U  stated  that  the  use  which 
■was  made  of  swme  of  those  scriptures  by  the  zealous  afl- 
\  '  uu  -  I  f  Clin-iiamty  occajioiicd  an  anxiety  among  the 
Jews  to  hide  them,  and  that  the  predictions  of  the  Messiah 
in  the  book  of  Enoch  were  considered  to  be  so  obvious 
that  it  was  on  this  account  concealed.  (See  on  thia  point 
Pesron,,  *  L'AntiquiiS  det  Toms  dcfendue,'  4to.  p.  430.) 
During  the  apostolic  age  the  book  of  Bnoeh  was  com- 
monly read  by  Jews  and  Christians.  Bt  Jude,  in  his 
catholic  epistle,  cites  it  as  the  work  of  a  divint;  prophet 
(•  Enoch  the  seventh  {torn  Adam  prophesied,  saying.'  Stc, 
V.  1  J.  15.)  so  Tertullian  (De  Idolatria)  refers  it  to  the  i:i- 
spiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  however,  in  another  treatise 
iDe  Cultu  Faeminarum)  he  states  that  by  sonw  it  Was  not 
leeeived.  Irenaoai  Jemme,  and  other  Fatbera*  reqpeetfVdly 
DOtioe  it^  dunigb  not  as  eanonical;  and  Ongen  {eotOra 
Celtum,  lib.  v.)  obsterves  that,  in  his  time,  it  was  not  of 
Ktetkl  authority  in  the  churches,  which  Perron  attributes 
til  the  fact  mentioned  by  Syncellus  iChrono^raphia), 
that  it  was  maliciously  corrupted  by  the  Jews  and  Cliri.v 
tian  heretics.  Whiston  published  in  1727  a  learned  Dis- 
<;prtation  to  prove  it  to  be  quite  as  canonical  as  any  book  to 
which  that  epithet  is  applied.  In  the  Testament  of  the 
IVelf  e  Fatriaichat  tranuated  by  Robert  Orotahead.  bishop 
of  Lhieoln,  the  sons  of  Jaeob  speak  often  of  reading  in  the 
book  of  Enoch.  It  was  extant  among  Christian  writers 
until  the  eighth  century,  when  it  app^rs  to  have  been  ImU 
SiM  T  il  fragraent.s  however  remained,  which,  witn  a  few 
citations  collected  from  the  Fathers  and  suectxdmg  writers, 
•upplied  the  only  data  for  the  critical  dificussions  of  learned 
divines  diuinf  aeftial  oenturiea.  AU  tbaae  relics,  amount- 
ing to  about  SO,ftre  inaertadhithe'OodexFlKudopigraphus 
Vet  Test  of  Fabricius,  torn.  i.  p.  160—224. 

At  the  end  of  the  IBth  centuiy  Bruce  brought  from  Abys- 
sinia three  coinplete  and  beautifXil  copies  of  tht  t  ook  of 
Enoch,  in  the  Ethiopic  lanpiiage,  one  of  wiikli  iie  pre- 
sented to  the  Bibliothwiue  du  Roi  at  Pans,  and  another  to 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  Transcriptions  and  partial 
translations  uilo  Latin  were  made  by  Dr.  Woide  of  Oxford 
and  Dr.  Gaaenina  of  Halle ;  but  the  AtbionioMS.,  which  at 
drat  excited  miMh  enriosity,  lay  undittamd  dnrliur  nore 
than  a  cjuarter  of  a  century,  until  the  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Oxford,  Dr.  Lawrence,  broke  in,  as  he  informs  us,  upon 
iLs  repo«ve,  and  publi'-lu  ■!  ;ri  i  i  ,111  English  version  of  the 
>»hoie.  entitled  'The  Book  of  Enoch  the  Prophet,  supposed 
for  a;nrs  to  be  lost ;  translated  from  an  Ethiopic  MS.  by  the 
Rev.  Richard  Lawrence,  LL.D.,  ardibishop  of  GasheL'  A 
seoood  and  revised  edition  appeared  in  1833.  Thai  this 
book  it  identical  with  that  which,  in  the  wusitive  a|p»  of 
Christianity,  was  cited  by  Jude  and  the  Tathers,  is  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  Lawrence  to  be  completely  tMibnt  T!:s 
critkal  proleporaena  and  notes  ore  incorporated  m  a  more 
recent  translation  into  German,  which  is  accompanied 
with  a  much  larg^  mass  of  learned  retearches,  form- 
ing two  thick  volumes  8vo.  ('Das  Buch  Henoch,  in 
voUatindinr  fibanatrang  nit  fbrtlEiilinidan  Commentar. 
auafiibrlieber  einleitimg  nnd  erIEiilerndan  exemraen.  von 
Andreas  Gottlieb  Hoffmann,  Doct  Pfailoe.  Profess.  Theol. 
an  der  Univert.  zu  Jena,'  1833.)  As  the  allegorical  state- 
ments of  the  b  1  far  as  any  meaning  is  dearly  assign- 
■iblo,  appear  to  relate  to  historical  events  which  extend  to 
the  time  of  Herod  the  Great,  it  is  supposed  by  those  who 
reject  the  supposition  of  its  being  toe  antediluvian  pro- 
duction of  Enoch  binnself  that  it  wai  tnoiiTmously  written 
in  Hebrew,  ahortljr  beftm     eooHiinMaiiMM  of  tM 


aara.  (SoaUgar  and  LawiMieai.)  The  subject  

conaiata  ehielly  or  relationa  of  Snoeb's  prophetieal  and 

celestial  visions,  in  the  most  remarkable  of  which  the  angel 
Uriel  (Ixx.  et  seq.)  shows  to  the  prophet  all  the  mysterious 
scenes  in  heaven,  ii.i  In  imu'  i  sun'ey  and  explanation  of  the 
solar  and  lunar  revolutions  according  to  the  antient  astrolo- 
gical theory.  A  view  is  also  exhibited  of  the  interior  of  hell. 
Occaaionaliy  religious  and  moral  precepts  are  enjoined,  but 
all aenaeof  propriety  is  continually  shocked  with  such  prepos* 
terous  combinatiims  that  Scaliger.  judging  merely  firom  tfae 
fVagments  then  possessed,  scrupled  not  to  designate  the  book 
as  .1  lis^ui  i  f  lis'^usting  lies  and  nonsense.  (Sfulisfritxna.) 
_  It  commences  with  sume  bit>torical  statementai  uf  which  the 
I  following,  from  chap.  7,  is  a  specimen : — '  To  the  sons  of 
'  men  were  born  elegant  and  beautiful  daughters,  and  when 
the  angels,  the  sons  gf  faaevon,  beheld,  them,  they  became 
enamoucad  of  thaai»aajing  to  eaeb  other.  Come,  let  ui  select 
wivea  Ibr  oonetvaa  joid  beget  dbildren.*  Accordingly  a 
band  of  200  angels  having  descended  on  Mount  Amon,  and 
sworn  to  accomplish  this  project, '  they  then  took  wives,  each 
chousing  tor  himself;  with  whom  they  cohabited,  teaching 
Them  sorcery  and  incantations;  and  the  women  emiceiving, 
bniu),'lit  forth  giants  whose  stature  was  each  three  hundred 
cubits (550  feet):  these,  when  thevhad  devoured  ali  the  pro- 
duce of  man's  labour,  began  to  ilevour  men,  birds,  beasts, 
and  fishes,  eating  tbeir  flwi  and  drinking  tlieir  blood.'  In 
representing  peraons  and  events  by  animalt  and  inanhnate 

objects  of  nature,  corabinn' i-ji :-  iin  ivitr  idiiced  of  such  a 
monstrous  nature,  that,  ui  cuiujiaribuii.  liie  iuetiimor\diONes  of 
thi  l*;ii_':iri  : l) \ !  li i j  1:  ii  ^  appear  to  be  rationaL  The  history  uf 
the  prophet  to  whom  tliis  book  is  attributed,  or  rather  « lioso 
visions  it  relates,  is  briefly  recounted  as  follows,  in  Genesis 
V.  18— 24:— Jared  at  the  age  of  162  begat  Enoeb,  who  at 
the  age  of  65  begat  Methuaalab,  and  aftarwarda  walked 
with  <^od  300  years,  and  begat  sons  and  ^ughters.  AU 
the  days  of  Enoch  were  366  years;  he  walked  with  God, 
and  wa.s  not,  for  God  took  him.  (Compare  Eccb-i  'i  ui 
xliv.  16;  Heb,  xii.  5.)  From  the  fact  of  his  heiu^  lin- 
seventh  from  Adam,  fmm  the  number  of  the  years  of  his 
ai^e  beiii^  precisely  the  number  of  days  in  the  year,  and 
from  several  Other 'points  of  curious  coincidence,  tne  scepti- 
cal Boulangar  aaaerti^  in  a  launetl  treatiae  on  the  aolgect 
(Enoch,  in  €Buvraa  Divenes),  that  die  name  k  but  a  yaria> 
tion  of  the  Phrygian  Annac,  a  symbolical  |K'r«onification  in 
Sabi&m.  representing  the  solar  peritxl ;  and  identical  with 
the  Oriental  Anuach,  the  Fliu  liician  Anac  or  Enac,  the 
Etruscan  Anu^  and  the  Latiu  Jaiiuii.  The  names  of  the 
seven  patriarchs,  Adam,  Seth,  Enos,  Cainan,  Mahalaleel, 
Jared,  and  •  Enoch,  are  etymologically  resolved  into  my- 
thical symbols  of  the  seven  planets,  that  is,  the  Sun,  Moon. 
Mara,  Memuy,  Jove^  Venus,  and  Saturn.  The  translation 
of  Enoch  has  also  been  compared  with  the  antient  mys* 
terious  burial  at  sunrise  of  noble  and  »  im  !;>  \  sulhs  who 
prematurely  died.  (Eustathius,  Cofftmcw/.  iw  ii/  i  v .  tom.  ui, 
p.  Ij27,  ^  31,  ed.  Rom,.  15-;".*.)  They  were  s  u  l  i-  have 
been  not  really  dead,  but  carried  up  alive  to  the  region  of 
light  in  conse<iuence  of  their  being  loved  by  the  Supreme 
Being.  The  Moi^  of  Ganymede  ia  an  inatance.  (See  the 
learned  diaqniaitton  en  the  aubjeet  in  Mont(kneon%  Jls- 
ligion  dfit  Gatiioit,  torn.  ii.  p.  305,  Sec,  and  in  his  Explica- 
tion dcs  Textei  difficiks,  torn.  i.  p.  Henne  the  well- 
known  axiom.  '  He  whom  the  Gods  lovn  diM  jpoung.' 
(Plutarch.  De  Cotuolatione  Philotoph,) 

ENROLMENT,  in  law.  is  the  regiataring,  recording, 
or  entering  a  deed,  judgment,  recognizance,  acknowledg- 
ment, dect  in  Htm  Chaneary,  or  any  other  of  the  superior  or 
infeiior  oouxta  bailw  a  court  of  record  But  the  enroUing  of 
a  deed  does  not  make  ita  record,  thou(;li  it  thereby beeoraea- 
a  deed  rocordrd  ;  for  there  is  a  d  ft. n  n  e  between  a  matter 
of  record  and  a  thing  recorded  tti  be  kept  in  memory ;  a 
record  being  the  entry  of  judicial  proceeding  in  a  court  of 
record;  whereas  an  enrolment  of  a  deed  is  the  private  act 
of  the  parties  concerned,  of  which  the  court  takes  no 
judicial  notice.  Varuniaatatutea  hatediieeted  instnunenta 
to  be  enrolled,  as  the  S7th  Henipr  Vlft.  e.  18.  ndatmf^  to 
deeds  of  bargain  and  sale  of  freehold  lands ;  and  the  '53rd 
George  HI.  r.  141,  relatina;  to  memorials  of  annuities.  &c. 
All  octMis  also  relating  to  property  in  the  counties  of  York 
and  Middle^iex  are  registered  in  the  rogisterKiihces  there 
established  by  statute.  Wills  aflccting  lauds  should,  by 
the  direction  of  the  statutes,  be  registered  both  in  Middle- 
sex and  Yorkiihti%  and  also  at  Kingston-upon-Hull.  A 
MU  t»  aatiddtah  ft  gaiwial  nf^ster  haa  aavaiai  tinea  within 
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Ike  iilt  five  years  b«en  introdun>d  into  parliament,  but 
MflMrto  without  success,  owing  chiefly  to  the  opposition  of 
the  landed  interest. 

ENS  (river).    TArsTKiA.  p,  136.] 

ENS,  the  PROVlNCKSof  the.  consfitutc  the  aichrliichy 
of  Austria,  which,  with  Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Giirz, 
Trieste,  part  of  Istria,  the  T}to1,  and  Vorailbeig,  form 
irhat  ue  deDoninated  the  mvtditm  dominkias  of  the 
booM  of  Austria.  The  iiTehdiiehj  to  ffiriSeil  urto  Hie  two 

Kmnces  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  Ens,  commonly  called 
wcr  and  Upper  Austria,  has  altogether  an  area  of  about 
14,881  Englisu  square  miles,  and  al)out  2,l-l7,u00  inhabit- 
ants (in  1827,  2,075,335),  and  contains  52  towns  and  12.143 
market  and  other  villaffes.  Lower  Austria  is  the  most 
antient  pocisession  of  the  nouse  of  Aiutria,  and  was  acquired 
by  conoueat  from  the  Avari  in  Aft  year  796.  Charlemagne, 
woo  subjected  it,  formed  it  into  a  unnnnriate;  it  became 
a  Baranan  flef,  and  so  continued  uRtif  Cotint  Leopold  of 
Babenberg  was  rct^ot^niscd  as  itidcpimi^pTit  p  isM^NSor  in 
944.  It  continued  in  the  pos>i-ssiiin  of  the  pnnces  of  P.a- 
benberv,  who  added  Ui>]ier  .\»i~'ria  to  it.  and  lai^^d  the 
whole  into  a  duchy,  until  Ottokar,  king  of  Bohemia,  expelled 
tliem  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  1276, 
however,  Rudolph  of  Hababoig  wiesied  the  duchy  out 
of  Ua  handa,  anfl  Ms  deseendttnta  hkve  remaitied  in  pos- 
■cssion  of  it  to  the  present  day.  Tlicy  assumed  the  title  of 
archdukes  in  1359,  but  were  not  recogtiiy.ed  as  such  until 
the  year  1  45.'i. 

The  province  of  the  Lower  Ens,  or  Lower  /\i  stria,  lies 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  on  both 
aides' of  the  Danube,  between  47°  26'  and  49"  0'  N.  lat., 
and  14*  26'  and  1 7"  1'  B.  lone.  It  b  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  arehdueb)r,  and  its  boundaries  are,  on  the  north,  Bo- 
hemia and  Molfria;  the  east.  Hungar>';  the  south,  Styria; 
and  the  wc^it,  Upptr  .\nstna.  Acfording  to  the  new  arl- 
measurenient  made  by  the  quarter-n)a!iter-j;encrars  depart- 
ment, the  area  of  this  provmcc,  which  is  \er\  little  less 
than  Wales,  is  7251  English  Square  miles,  of  which  3651 
are  on  the  northern,  aod  96fW  on  tiie  aouthem  tank  of  the 
Danube,   llic  subdivisions  are  as  under : — 

Chief  Towns. 


5abdiTt«lua». 
ViMaa  TowDibip 


CIret*  at  (he  Ixnrar 
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Ditto  I'l',  .1  -.1.) 
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57    34), 000 


.a.eaa 


l«i.HO 
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1,000 
4.400 

t,0«0 
S.8U0 


ip 

7,mij8a.0N  Jg'* 

The  I^OWer  tat  i»  walled  in  h>ilh  on  tlic  north  and  south 
by  ranges  of  mountains.  A  branch  of  the  Noric  Alp^,  of 
Umestone  formation,  not  only  occupies  its  southern  du.trictii, 
but  spreads  its  hrauchea  over  the  whole  country  south  of 
the  Danube,  with  the  exeeption  of  the  most  eastern  part8. 
h»  nort  devatad  pointi  m  the  Sclmedbaiv,  in  the  south- 
west  ef  die  Lower  'Wlenerwald,  which  ua  two  peaks,  the 
Alpengipfel  (Alpine  peak),  738.1  feet,  and  the  Grosser 
Riese  (great  giant),  "331  feet  high;  the  Guellor.  6327  feet, 
in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  hame  circle,  and  the 
Weckael,  in  the  same  quarter,  6103  feet.  A  keriee  of 
wooded  heights,  denominated  the  Wiener  Wald  (Vienna 
Forest),  seMtalo  the  Upper  fnm  the  Lower  Cizdee  of  the 
Wienerwalo,  and  ran  nom  aonth-weat  to  nottli-eaat.  On 
the  left  bank  ci*  the  Danube,  and  throughout  the  western 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern  districts  of  the  northerly 
portion  of  the  Lower  Ens,  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
chains  of  the  great  Sudelhh  range  e.xtend  thuir  last  offactH 
in  all  direction!!  until  they  subbide  in  tlie  valley  of  the 
Danube.  A  succession  of  these  heights,  calked  the  Mann- 
hart  group,  and  running  firom  north  to  south,  divide  iht 
llDuer  ftom  the  Lower  jlannhart  ciioIm.  and  cive  ^heu 
name  to  them.  'Hie  most  elevated  point  in  this  quarter  ia 
the  Yaucrhng,  close  to  that  river,  in  tho  wuth  of  the 
Upper  Mannhartsberg  circle,  which  is  ;t3.i0  fetit  high.  In 
tlie  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  Ix>wcr  Mannhartsberg 
circle  the  ranges  of  hills  are  of  inferior  height.  The  Cetian 
mountains  on  the  right  b.Lnk  of  die  Danube  era  con- 
nected with  the  Norifl  Alps.  Many  of  thaae  ebnias  ate 
deoaely  wooded;  othen  are  entirely  naked.  The  roost 
eKtensive  forests  are  the  Wiener  (Vienna).  Ernstbrunn, 
Hochleiten,  and  Mannhart ;  the  line  of  the  first  of  these 
divides  the  Lower  from  the  Up]»i  r  WiLiarwuld  circle.  It 
is  esttmat«d  that  the  area  occupiud  by  the  mountaiiis  of 
tlie  Lvwer  KoB  ia  at  kMt  MM-Oiid  Of  Hi  whole 


they  are  flurowed  by  numberleas  valleys  which  give  the 
prnvinee  a  heautifhny  varied  and  picturcx^uc  appearance. 

The  fine  valley  of  the  Danube  spreads  out  on  ooih  bank* 
of  the  river  in  a  continuous  level  from  Komeuburg  as  far  as 
Kreni>,  nr.d  the  greater  part  of  the  streams  wliich  water 
the  Lower  Ens  discharge  themselves  into  that  river.  The 
Danube  itself  traverfecs  the  province  from  west  to  ca»t  for 
about  156  miles,  entering  it  a  little  to  the  north-east  of 
Neoatidtelf  and  quitting  it  between  Hainbure  and  Theben, 
which  latter  town  is  w  ithin  the  Hungarian  borders.  Between 
those  towns  it  has  a  fall  of  more  than  510  feet  (4S0  Vienna 
feet),  and  its  current  is  accordingly  so  rapid  that  it  Hows 
beneath  St.  Sophia's  bridge,  in  Vienna,  nt  the  rate  of  nine 
fwt  per  second.  Its  breadth  across  the  island  of  Lohau,  close 
to  Vienna,  is  3050  Vienna  fotlioms  (18.9«6  English  feet): 
but  in  some  parts,  particularly  below  Maihach  and  at  Tha- 
lero  below  Krenu.  its  channel  it  ao  tuunowed  by  the  hi^h 
tands  that  (t  rushes  forwards  trith  a  violeuoe  which,  u 

fi>mier  times,  rendere<l  llie  navigation  t-\'rfnu'ly  periloiu. 
The  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  so  far  as  ihu  Lower  Ens  is 
concerned,  are  of  no  gn  at  length  or  \  1  itiu-  uf  water.  On 
the  right  bank  are  the  Ens  Ip^.  Hrlat',  Uillach,  Trasen  or 
Traisen,  Schwechat,  great  Ftscha,  and  Leitha:  all  these 
streams  flow  down  uum  the  Alpine  moimtalna  in  the 
southerly  districts  of  the  Lower  Bni,  and  are  WfMikalble  fv 
the  green  colour  of  their  waters  ;  the  great  Fischa  has  alio 
the  peculiar  characte^^^lc>  uf  seldom  varj  ing  in  the  body  of 
it>  watiT  ami  lu  ver  tVeeziliu'.  The  Danube,  on  its  left  bank, 
receives  the  Krem>.  whii  h  irrigates  the  south  of  the  Upper 
Mannhartsberg  cin  le,  flowing  through  the  beautiful  valley 
uf  the  Krems,  antiently  called  the  '  Vallis  Aurea,'  or  Golden 
Valley,  and  Iklling  into  the  Danube  at  Krems ;  the  March, 
which,  next  to  the  Danube,  is  the  tergest  river  in  the  Lower 
Ens,  and  which,  entering  the  province  from  MoieTia,  forms 
its  lM)iind:uy  on  the  side  of  H  iii  j.u),  for  nUiul  4S  miles,  and 
is  navigable  to  its  mouth,  where  its  breadth  is  about  1420 
fee*. ;  and  the  Karap.  Tho  on l\  streams  which  are  not  tribu- 
tary to  the  Danube  are  some  nvukts  which,  like  the  Salza 
and  the  Miirz,  llow  down  from  tho  Alpine  heights  in  the 
south  of  the  provinee»  and  join  the  liitn ;  and  the  IdainaitK 
in  the  north-west,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  the  Brnvnau 

at  Gmiind  and  of  the  Sihwarzbach  at  Schwarzbat  h,  under 
which  designation  it  ultunalely  fills  into  the  Molciau.  a  tn- 
bularv  I'f  the  KIbc. 

lnde|>endenth  of  the  Donau-caual  (canal  of  the  Dauube>, 
near  Vienna,  w  hich  is  merely  an  enlarged  arm  of  the  0^^ 
Dube^  the  only  canal  in  the  Lower  Eia  is  the  Vienna  or 
Neintadt  canal,  whieb  opens  out  from  the  preceding  and 
terminates  at  UTieher-Neustadt,  about  34  miles  south  of 
the  capital.  Tho  original  plan  was  to  carry  this  canal  to 
the  Adriatic,  and  thus  connect  the  Danube  with  that  sea- 
There  are  some  large  natural  sheets  of  water,  but  none 
deserving  of  the  name  of  lakes :  the  largest  is  the  Erlaf  or 
ZoUeiaee^  which  is  about  4998  feet  lung,  1890  broad,  and 
from  620  to  630  deep.  Near  the  MUteraee  there  is  «  beau- 
tiihl  waterfidl  800  (eet  high,  and  close  to  it  is  a  spot  called 
the  BriiDender  Stier  (roaring  bull),  whence  the  roar  of  a 
subtenaneoua 

Among  the  mineral  waters  of  the  Lower  Ens  none  uri'  in 
such  repute  a*  those  of  Baden,  in  the  Lower  Wienerwald, 
about  19  miles  south-west  of  Vieuua,  or  15  in  a  straight 
line.  (Vol.  iii..  p.  261.)  The  waters  of  Medltng  (Or^i  disco- 
vered in  1605).  Deatachaltenburi^  HeiligenatalU  DiibUng; 
&c.,  are  also  used. 

The  varied  character  of  the  snrfare  n<  o.iiii)ns  considerable 
difference  of  climate.  The  tiiuuniainous  tuiture  of  the 
iiorlh-western  and  southern  parUs  uf  the  province  renders 
the  temperature  colder  than  it  is  in  thu  low  lands  about  tbo 
Danube  and  in  the  eastern  diatoicta.  There  ia  ao  mooiitain 
which  attains  the  limit  of  paiytnal  anov^  whioh  wonld  in 
thia  latitude  boftrand  at  an  elevation  of  about  94M  Ibat. 


obser\-ation  at  the  Vienna  ob«cr>'atory,  which 
height  of  570  fuel  above  thu  level  of  the  aea,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  average  annual  temperature  in  Vienna 
is  about  51"  Falur. :  in  lt>24  it  ruse  to  52"  44';  the  summer- 
heat  is  between  77"  and  &3^  and  the  maximum  heal  does 
not  exceed  97°;  the  winter  cold  varies  between  10°  and  12^ 
belev  the  ftaaaing  point,  and  has  never  been  greater  than 
82*.  Ike  weather  is  very  variable,  and  on  the  lofty  summit 
of  the  Sehneeberg  it  changes,  says  Blumenbach,  almost  every 
hour.  About  Annaberg,  in  the  south  of  the  Lower  Wiener- 
wald. the  country  is  so  desolate  that  it  goes  bjr  the  name  of 
Uw8ibem«f  Avatriik 
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The  «oil  of  the  Lower  Eds  differs  much  in  pro«!iirtiTpncss. 
The  richest  tracts  arc  in  the  centre  of  the  pn^^  iiico,  from  thu 
!-i;titlMiMiro  of  the  Ens  eastwanls  ;is  Ihr  ;is  the  Pulnufold  on 
the  right  bank  of  liie  L^tnubo;  and  on  the  left  bank,  from 
Krems  they  extend  until  they  spread  over  the  south-eastern 
parts  of  tOB  Upper  MannliutcbefK  to  the  efflux  of  the 
mmnh  into  Dinubv.  The  lands  about  the  lower 
March,  indeed,  which  nrc  rMci  the  Marchfield,  are  a  Delta, 
which,  under  efficient  oultivalion.  might  become  the  granary 
of  the  Austrian  metropolis.  There  is  an  extensivo  level 
also  in  the  Ticinity  of  Vienna,  which,  in  parts,  is  extremely 
fertile.  On  the  whole,  the  Lower  Ens  does  not  rank  among 
the  more  productive  prorinces  of  the  empire.  It  is  a  mauu- 
fticturing  rather  than  an  agricultural  prorinee. 

Tbe  inhabitants  of  tlua  novinee,  w  well  as  those  of  the 
other  division  of  the  Arcbauchjr  of  Austria,  are  of  German 
dp«rent.  After  tho  Avari  wore  ilriveii  out,  it  was  re-peo- 
pled by  Rivarians,  Swabians,  Sa\on<,  and  Krancoiuaiis, 
principally  in'!i'c(l  by  the  first  nierilione<l ;  a  cin'uin-ifarKV 
which  accounts  for  the  simiiarity  la  lattgutige  and  manners 
between  the  native  Austrian  and  his  Bavarian  neighbuur. 
The  omjori^  i»  of  the  Roman  CSfttholie  penuaaioot  and  tho 
minority.  Pnrtettanti,  Gieelu,  atid  Jews,  with  a  ftw  Anne- 
nians.  In  isoo,  the  number  of  native  horn  inhabitants 
was  l,0lC,jl2,  be^des  ab«ut  30.oon  settlers  from  the  other 
parts  of  Austria  and  fireif,'n  parts  In  I'-iis  it  was 
1.039,440:  1810,  1.073,294:  and  in  1826,  l,t82,5<ia>  bciirdes 
about  50,000  persons  not  born  in  the  province :  the  present 
population  ia  about  l,280t0«0.  The  proportion  of  males  to 
Amales  it  aa  about  46  to  58.  The  number  of  houses  in 
IS16was  I5f).38j;  in  1827,  15.1,IG8:  audit  is  at  present 
about  I5i.i00.  In  the  eo-siom  and  north-eastern  nistricts 
there  are  many  Sclavonians,  litre  <li  noniiiiatt  d  ('ro  ils.  In 
I8  *S  fho  births  amounted  to  47,jG6,  uml  in  J 631  to  46,789: 
while  the  -le  iihs  amounted  in  1&28  to  45,520,  and  in  1831 
to  49,063.    In  lb3U  the  marriages  were  l.'.G04. 

Nearly  one  half  of  the  provmre  i«i  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  grain,  vegetable!*  and  wine ;  and  of  this  about 
1,900,000  acres  are  under  the  plou>4h:  yet,  in  spite  of  good 
husbandry,  ilic  soil  and  climate  are  so  little  favourable  to 
the  growl  h  of  corn,  that  wheat  and  rye  do  not  yield  more 
iban  Ave,  barley  not  more  than  ei;;hl  or  nine,  and  oats  not  j 
more  than  six  or  seven  grams,  for  each  i;rain  sown.   Tho  ! 
province,  in  tact,  doea  not  produce  corn  enuuzh  for  its  own  ! 
eonaamption.  The  quantity  of  meaduw-Unu  ia  estixaat«d  ! 
at  about  590.000  acres ;  the  pastures  at  about  3S2.000 ;  and  ' 
the  wowls  and  fores:  s     i  upy  about  1,228,000.    Peas  and 
beans  and  potatoes  ;\r.   universally  cultivated,  particularly 
in  V]«|)er  M.iutit:  11  kIumi;  -  arc  abundant,  and 

fruit  likcwisu.  Hemp  ami  lUx  art?  t;uUivatcd,  but  the  qua- 
lity is  indiftrent  and  not  c<|iial  to  the  demand.  Saffron  of 
vttf  auperioT  kind  is  raised  near  St  PUlten  and  Melk. 
The  vineyards  oecupy  about  1111,230  acres  of  ground,  and 
on  an  average  yicUl  2,OUO,000  aulms  (about  3l>0tt0>000 
gallons)  annually.  Tlie  finest  vineyards  are  these  efWeid- 
ling,  Klostcrncuburg,  Grinzing,  'n  l  sr.me  others  in  the 
Lower  Wienerwald ;  and  the  wii.LS  of  Rtirijiiruly  and 
Champagne  have  long  been  acclKn;ui-ed  m  sutoc  parts.  The 
mountain  dii^tricts  produce  a  very  full-boUjed  durable  wine. 
The  woodn  and  forciiti,  which  supply  both  fuel  and  tiinher, 
have  auffered  so  mudi  fifom  neK^ecl  that  they  do  not  aulhee 
Ibr  Hm>  oonsnmption  of  the  eountry.  The  most  extrative. 
which  lie  in  the  circles  of  ihc  Wienerwald,  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  heecti,uak,  maple,  linden,  ehn.  alder,  piuc,and  fir. 

Tlie  rearm-  of  horned  cattle  bus  never  recovered  from  the 
hlu  A  whu  h  it  received  during  the  repeatwl  mvasions  of  tlie 
French  armies.  The  whole  stock  does  not  exceed  300,000 
beads.  A  noction  of  it  is  of  a  very  huporior  native  breed. 
Although  tne  establishments  for  hraeding  hoises  belonging 
to  the  crown  and  several  noblemen  have  done  sometning 
towards  improvins;  the  race,  this  bronoh  of  economy  is  not 
pursued  with  much  actuity.  Some  writers  do  not  estimate 
the  stock  at  mure  lhau  57,000  or  G0,00U.  Independently  of 
several  extensive  shcepwalks  in  many  of  the  upland  dis- 
tnris*  every  peasant  feeds  hb  little  flock  of  10,  20,  or  30 
slieep.  17pwards  of  one  half  of  the  whole  stock,  estimated 
at  440,000.  nra  of  breeds  improved  by  crossing  with  meri- 
and  other  foreign  ThB  larf^t  flocks  are  those 

on  the  imperial  estates.  The  yearly  weii^lit  of  wiksI  obtained 
i>  nb  lut  I,l90,000lbs.,  and  much  of  it  is  cxjiortcd.  Goats 
and  swine  aro  not  bred  in  great  numbers,  I'nu'.tiy  is  fed  on 
a  Uuye  scale  for  the  Vienna  market.  Some  houey  and  yjv^ 
'  ti  t1witoe1t«f(MM  M  much  duiuiuihia£ 


Tli<  minrM  of  the  Lower  Ens  are  not  of  any  great  im- 
portance. Tho  Annalx!r^  nu  longer  yields  silver.  There 
are  iron  mines)  at  Reichenau.  Piitlen,  Scholtwien,  Erdweis. 
Weitra.  and  other  spots,  but  the  quantity  raised  is  but  iu- 
considerable.  There  are  nunaroua  quamsa  of  marble  and 
freestone,  partioulaily  in  the  south ;  gypsini  and  ealsar 
rooua  rooka,  ftoin  which  much  Ume  is  nnos  are  abundant : 
mill-stones,  granite,  slate,  alum,  potter  s  clay,  (juartz  f  i 
making  glass  and  ctmuk,  and  porphyry,  are  among  tbt»  uliiei- 
ininerai  products.  CmIs  9X9  msad  ut  the  smith  lad  i» 
some  other  parts. 

The  Lower  Ens  ranks  next  to  Bohemia  in  a  manu&ctur* 
mg  point  of  view ;  and  the  principal  seato  of  industry  are  the 
districts  south  of  the  Danube,  the  northem  being  chiefly 
agricultuiaL  In  ISll,  the  numbei  of  individuals  emplovcd 
in  these  dtstriots  was  163,171,  about  one-sixth  of  the  theu 
population  of  the  whole  procure.  Flax  and  hemp  yams 
are  spun  wherever  the  materials  are  gruwu  ;  in  the  Upper 
iMannhartsber:;  li^uo  hands  are  employed,  besides  tnose 
w  bu  spin  for  their  domestic  wants.  €k>tton  wool  is  also  spun 
in  the  sane  circle  hy  hnod,  and  employs  between  5000  and 
6000  persons.  In  t8«8  the  province  had  30  fiwiotiei,  in 
which  224,518  spindles  weraat  work.  Much  linen  is  woven, 
but  BMitly  for  hume  use  ;  and  the  liiien-tapo  manufactures 
of  Sifj;h;irts  (kn-ujiy  ixho^v  lOoU  hands.  CoHous,  piirticulaily 
of  the  finer  -oris,  are  manufactured  on  *»  extensive  scale 
atVivnna:  large  printing-works  are  carried  on  at  Neun^ 
kirchen,  Friedal^  Su  Fdlten,  Ketteubof,  &c.  Cotton  em- 
broidery, stockings,  Sio^  are  made  at  Vienna  and  elsewhere. 
The  Woollen  manufacture  hat  never  prospered  to  anv  great 
extent,  although  there  are  some  large  factories  in  Vienn;i, 
at  Rtttersdwf,  &e.,  but  tho^ilk  manufacture  has  risen  to 
great  perfection  in  the  caiiital.  where,  even  as  lar  back  as 
r827.  It  employed  above  bijUU  luouu:  it  is  brisk  also  atLeo- 
bersdurf,  Neustadt,  Katxeldorf,  &o.  Laces,  ironware,  and 
cutlery;  tools,  eomerware,  brasswork,  buttons^  Jewdlery. 
and  tnnkets ;  articles  of  wood,  leather,  glass*  mifim^  nof^ 
colain,  oarthenwara^  |>*vei»  muaioal  inamiawats  wnpb 
fonn  so  many  additional  bnnehes  of  industry. 

The  Lower  Ens  has  a  considerable  tradi^  with  the  neigh- 
bouring couiilriwi  and  fureigu  parts,  by  mean*  of  its  com- 
munications by  land  with  the  Adriatic,  Germany,  Poland, 
&c.,  and  by  the  Danube  with  Hungary,  Turkey,  and  the 
East. 

Tlie  various  sdentifie  institutions  and  fchools,  both  in 
Viennaand  din  sevenl  towns  in  MnMal»dbrd  uivaatagM 
to  this  provinco  which  nraat  at  aU.  tj|n«  pmnots  ita  pma- 

perity. 

Anion>;  the  towns  not  before  mentioned  arc.  in  the 
Lit\nr  Wienerwald,  Hamburg  on  the  Danube  JSiHi, 
Briick  on  the  Leilha  2600,  NeusUdt  10,503,  Khj.sterneu- 
burg  on  the  Danube  .''.IjO.  Schwocbel  2)00,  Baden  4600, 
and  Medling  i:u;u;  in  tho  Upper  Wienerwald,  Baioriseh- 
Waidheftn  iim,  Tuln  on  tiie  Danube  1 500,  Ins  at  the  con- 
fluenee  of  the  Ipa  and  Danube  1  too,  and  Melk  on  the  Da- 
nr.he  iu20:  in  the  Lower  Mannhartsberg,  Meissau  700, 
Roiz  22G0,  Ijabb  on  the  Tha)a  I  2  )tj.  Feldsberg  2600,  Zis- 
tersdorf  1700.  Stuckerau  li.jO,  and  Mistelbach  'J650;  and 
in  tho  Upper  Mannhartsberg,  Sioin  on  tho  Danube  1700, 
Ei^enburg  2000,  Weitra  1800,  and  LspgenUus  3150. 

The  wovinoe  of  tho  U«nn  Strsbor  UiffBs  AtmsiA. 
ibma  tno  western  part  of  tho  Aididuchy,  and  is  situ* 
ated  on  both  hanks  of  the  Danube,  but  chiefly  on  the  south, 
between  40"  57'  and  48"  4»>'  N.  lat.  it  comprehend*  the 
fiuciiy  of  Sal/.hurg,  which  was  incorporated  with  it  in  th» 
year  IHIO.  Its  boundaries  are,  ou  the  north,  Bohemia; 
on  the  east  the  Lower  Ens  or  Lower  Austria;  on  the  south 
Styria,  Carintliia,  and  the  Tyrol ;  and  on  the  west  Bavaria. 
Its  area,  according  to  the  estimato  of  tho  qoaitw-maatOfw 
general's  survey,  i«  7630  English  square  miles,  or  about  205 
more  than  that  of  Wales.  The  three  eastern  circles,  the  M  uhl, 
Traun,  and  Ilaiisnick,  are  culled  01  Austria;  and  the 
new  circle  of  tho  inn  and  Salrhurir  or  boUaci^  is  termed 
Now  "  ' 
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Hw  Upper  Ens  is  a  mouutauious  country :  the  parts 
•Ottth  of  tM  Duube  eootsin  tfa«  most  elevated  alpin«  n- 
pao§  in  tlw  Ainbiui  Anninbns,  and  tboae  north  of  it  are 

intersecte<l  by  lower  ranges  which  are  oSiiets  of  the  great 
Buhciuian  forest  range.    The  Rhaetian  Alps  occupy  a 
small  portion  of  the  south-west,  and  terminate  at  the  Drei- 
herrenspitz,  from  which  point  the  Noric  Alps  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  southern  circles  of  Salzburg,  Hausruck,  and 
Tnua.  Ihe  highest  summits  in  this  part  are  thu  Gross- 
fUtdouVt  ll^tilBl^ish  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea,  on 
the  moat  aouthern  pen  of  the  Salxbnirg  circle;  the  Anko- 
gel.  11,798  ftet;  the  OroMe  Wiesbaen  or  Knnatnhom, 
about  11,770;  the  Hocbkar,  11,270  ;  and  th(  Mi i r;iii(  rkn;if, 
10,070  fet't.    All  these  arc  situated  in  tlu;  syuilmiu  \>aii  of 
the  Sakach  circle.    There  arc  many  wide  and  numerous 
amall  %'ailey»,  oiip&cmlly  the  noble  valleys  of  the  Salxach, 
Owtoin,  Saal,  &c.,  among  the  mountain  masses  that  over- 
mraad  the  land  aouth  of  the  Danube,  which  oonatitutea 
flVe-oixd»  of  thevhole  wnhoe  of  the  Upper  Bni.  The  only 
level  country  in  the  province  is  the  immediate  borders  of 
the  Danube.   In  the  Miihl  circle,  wliich  is  north  of  the 
n\er.  the  most  elevated  [wint  is  the  Plcickenstein,  close 
to  the  rammon  boundary  uf  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  and  the 
Upper  Ens;  its  height  dix^s  nut  exceed  J 1 77  English  feet 
'  Among  the  numerous  strcamsof  the  Upper  Ens  there  are 
litre  navigaUe  rivers :  the  Damibe^  which  enters  the  province 
in  the  north-weeti  beloir  Fkeaau,  and  ouiu  it  after  neeiving 
the  Bns  at  the  aoathreafltem  corner  of  the  eirote  of  the  Miifal ; ' 
the  Inn,  which  forms  the  western  frontier  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  receives  the  Saal,  another  navigable  river  tliat 
divides  the  Upper  Ens  in  jtnrt  from  Bavaria;  the  Ens;  and 
the  Traun.  which  last  stream  tiows  out  of  a  small  lake  not 
far  from  Au^see,  in  Upper  Styria,  then  crosses  into  the  circle 
oftheTiaiin,  at  ita  aouth-wettem  end.  turning  ftom  the 
west  to  the  north,  paaaee  throurii  the  Lake*  Habtttt  and 
Traon,  takes  a  north-easterly  direction  alons;  the  western 
side  of  the  circle,  throws  itself  over  a  precipice  GUfeet  high 
Hear  Lumbach,  washes  the  ea.steni  side  of  the  town  of 
Wels,  m  the  Hausruck  cirr'le,  anrl  ultimately  falls  into  the 
Danube,  ojipositu  Stcycrc;^'p,  alter  a  course  of  about  70 
miles.   It  IS  navigable  after  quilling  the  Traunsee,  and  the 
obstruction  from  the  fall  at  Ijimbacn  luw  been  obviated  by 
a  aide  canal  1020  fiwt  in  length.  Anunigtlie  miDoratteama 
are— the  Ayer.  whteh  unites  the  Mond  and  Kamtner  lakes, 
and  joins  the  Danube  near  the  Zizelaii.  the  S  ;l/n'-Vi  or 
Salza,  wiiich  waters  the  south  of  the  circle  of  that  lunie, 
then  flows  through  it  in  a  north-westerly  direction  past 
Salzburg,  and  falls  into  the  Inu  a  few  miles  south-west  of 
Braunau,  the  Saal  and  Lanuiier,trilNitMri«a  of  the  BaLtach, 
and  the  Rana. 

The  Upper  Ens  abounds  in  lakes,  of  wltieli  the  foUowing 
aw  the  largest.  The  Traun  or  Gmunder  See,  in  the  west  of 
the  Traun  cirele,  6310  Vicuna  fathoms  long(39.437  English 
feet),  1570  fathoms  {'Jh]2  feet)  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and 
.WS  Vienna  feet  (O'iu  feetjin  ith  greatest  depth.  The  Hal- 
Btiitter  See  at  tho  south-western  extremity  of  the  same 
circle,  mcloaed  between  high  mountaina.  426U  Vienna  fa- 
thoms (26.G22iMt)  long,  1130  fathona  (7062  feet)  broad, 
and  (00  Vienna  ftet  («22  feet)  in  its  graateat  depth.  The 
Atler  or  Kanmer  See,  in  the  south  ofthe  Hausniek  cirde, 

10,300  fathoms  fn^,.?;.!  feet)  loiiL'  and  ITtj  (10,900  feet) 
broad  ;  i.nd  the  Mall  or  Moud  .See  (Lake  of  the  Moon,  fmiii 
its  crescent-like  shape),  which  lies  west  ofthe  southern  end 
of  the  Atter  See.  and  is  5600  fathoms  (35,0U0  feet)  long 
and  1070  (6667  feet)  broad.  There  is  an  immense  num- 
ber of  aniaUer  Ukee^  ef  whioht  in  the  Traun  eiide  alone,  27 
km  boon  eonntnd.  Swampe  and  moniaes  ofoonsidefable 
axtent  occur  in  many  parts,  particularly  near  the  Mond  and 
IVaun  lakes,  and  in  the  Pfnzgau,  near  the  banks  of  .the 
Saliach,  in  the  south-west  >f  th<^  circle  of  Salzach. 

The  most  celebrated  mineral  springs  of  the  Upper  Ens 
are  those  of  Gastein,  which  lie  deeply  embosomed  in  the 
valley  of  that  name  among  the  most  aouthern  mouiiUins 
of  Salzach  in  4  7*  5'  N.  tat.  and  1 3''  8'  E.  long.  The  waten 
aim  of  a  sulphurous  natun^pflrfbetly  pure  and  ttanilucid. 
and  the  six  sprinafs  vary  ftoni»«*to  112°  of  Fatawnheit 
in  temperature.  The  cold  minaialivaltisaf  8t>  Wol%Bng 
are  also  in  much  repute. 

The  climate  of  tlie  Upper  Ens  is  much  colder  than  ?hat 
ofthe  Jyjwer  Kns.  thoufjh  it  lies  in  the  same  latitude  ;  an«? 
much  more  so  in  the  south  tliau  in  the  north.  The 
warmest  parts  are  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  On  the 
whole  It  ia  not  iaaalubrioui^  although  not  ao  baalthy  as  the 


a^jaeent  pravmoca.  The  annual  nortali^  ia  om  in  thirty 

ftnr. 

Many  extensive  teacta,  partictilatly  among  the  alptnn 
masses  of  the  south,  are  extremely  sterii  The  valleys 
north  of  the  Tauern  group  in  the  Salzach  circle  abound  in 
clay,  limestone.  A-iu:,  quartz,  &c.  The  low  lands  of  that 
circle,  the  nortlieni  parts  of  the  Traun,  aitd  several  districUi 
in  the  Hausruck,  MM  the  vHlam  tiBcka  afang  tha  Inn.  am 
highly  fertile. 

Tbn  Upper  Eds  is  not  rich  in  native  products.  Marble 
however  of  peaUiarly  fine  auaUty  is  found  in  the  Salaarii 
efrele,  where  black,  red,  blue,  and  paiti-oolottrad  kinda 

are  oVituirn ■!  Tii  ilu;  same  circle  nt?  found  alabaater, 
crystal,  j^>pnuiii,  garnets,  beryls,  lujjazes,  emeralds,  &c. 
Granite  and  sandstone  occur  generally.  There  was  for- 
merly a  much  larger  produce  of  meiaU  in  the  western  partA 
of  the  provinoa;  gold  and  silver  are  however  still  found 
on  the  Gaitein  MHttO  at  Kanm  and  Schellgaden,  and  gold 
dust  in tiiaSilnni and oUmt streams;  copper  abounda on 
the  Crerlos  and  in  the  valleys  of  Brunn,  Stubach,  Leqgan|rt 
and  Ramint^stein,  in  the  two  last  of  which  much  lead  u 
gut ;  a  plentiful  supply  of  iron  i-  jir  n  urcd  from  the  moun- 
tains about  Hiillau  and  FlacLaw,  the  Hinteralp  and 
Bundschuh,  &c.,  as  well  as  in  the  Traun  circle,  whence 
copper  and  lead  are  also  obtain»i.  Salt  abounds  in  the 
hilU  of  Ischil  and  Hallstiitt,  and  in  the  Tbunburg  near 
Uallein,  and  the  yearlv  pioduoe  is  about  &&fiQQ  tnna. 
Cobalt  ts^lbund  at  Zinkwand.  Coab  an  dug  in  oamal 
quarters;  sulphur  at  Miihlbach  and  Grossail  m  die  Sal- 
zach ;  ami  there  are  extensive  peat-raot»s4!s. 

The  Upper  Ens  conuiinod  733,891  inhabitants  in  the 
year  1815;  826,575  in  the  year  1825;  and  the  present 
number  is  estimated  to  be  867,000.  The  births  in  1 82S  w  cr<- 
24.460,  and  in  1831, 24,032 :  the  deaths  in  1B28  wen  22,177. 
and  in  1831, 21.080:  and  the  marriage  in  1889  wm  M48. 
The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  same  stock  as 
the  Bavarians.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ens  and  Thtun  are 
some  villu((es  peopled  with  individuals  of  Sdavonian  ex- 
traction. Tlie  proportions  throughout  tlie  prov  ince  are  said 
to  bo  five  agricultural  labourers  to  two  oiicratives,  one 
of  noble  blooa  in  every  438  persons,  and  one  ecclesiastic  in 
every  260.  Thb  Roman  Catholic  is  Ilia  pvadMninant  reli 
gion,  and  that*  ana  not  ahora  30^000  prolaalaiMa  in  the 
whole  province.  The  average  issue  of  each  uacriage  ia  es* 
timated  at  from  four  to  five  children. 

Agricultuie  is  said  to  be  in  a  more  advanced  state  la  the 
Uliper  than  in  the  I>j\ver  Ens.  The  quantity  uf  land  under 
the  plouf^h  is  estmiatc<l  at  1,162,510  acres:  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  rve  are  the  chief  crops;  and  agriculture  is  con* 
ducted  on  tlie  largest  scale  in  the  circles  of  the  Miihl,  Uan»- 
ruck,  and  IVaun.  About  Sd,600  aerea  are  occupied  as 
garden-ground;  about  115  only  for  vineyards  in  the  Miihl 
and  Hausruck;  about  510.600  as  meadows;  and  1,106,800 
are  used  for  [grazing  cattle.  It  is  calculated  that  1,346,900 
are  covered  with  woods  and  forest*.  Very  considerable 
quantities  of  potatoes  and  fruit  are  raised  in  the  Upper 
Ens.  in  some  parts  the  produce  of  grain  is  so  small*  for 
instance  in  the  Viechlau  on  Lake  Traun.  that  in  the  beat 
years  it  does  not  yield  above  three  giaius  for  every  gram 
sown ;  in  the  northern  narts  of  the  Iraun,  on  the  contrary, 
wheat  produces  eightfold,  and  oots  tenfold  and  upwards. 
The  quantity  of  grain  raised  is  about  i,480,ouo  quarters 
annually. 

The  province  abounds  in  pastures  and  the  rearing  of 
cattle  is  gaDond.  The  race  of  horses  bred  in  the  Pinzgau, 
a  diatiiet  among  the  Alpa  north  of  the  Salza,  is  reputed 
to  be  die  largaet  and  tallest  hi  Europe :  they  are  gene- 
rally 19  hands  high.  In  1^30  the  stock  of  horses  <ff  all 
kinds  in  the  Upper  Ens  wa.i  46, ^SO.  The  homed  cattle 
are  of  a  large  breed:  the  stock  in  1830  was  85,379  oxen 
and  293,604  cows.  The  sheep  are  of  an  mfenor  race, 
and  none  of  them  yield  fine  \trool:  the  stock  in  w  a.s 
199,925,  a  diminution  of  15,498  stnoe  1827.  Goats  abound 
in  the  upland  parts.  The  lyux,  wolf,  and  bear  are  occasion- 
ally met  with ;  foxes,  stugjL  d«B^T— WlOl»  foleoati^  a^uir- 
re)»,  martens,  hares,  and  wodftwl  are  moreor  fcia  plkttifld. 
Fk-Ii  water  fish  are  abundant:  and  the  beaver  and  ottfr 
arc  <u  limes  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,. Miihl,  and 
Aschach.  The  fH.-arl  muscle  is  found  in  sooieaf  lha  livulsll 
in  the  upper  port  of  the  Miihl  circle. 

The  manufactures  of  this  province^  <hoUgh  teesexten- 
etve  than  those  of  the  J^owerEna,  are  oenstdenibla.  The 
peaaanCJT  ^  genaial  maniActnra  thair  own  Unans  and 
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wooUeas.  and  make  what  leather  articles  they  require. 
Kiidl  liiien  thread  is  spun  as  veil  at  mMdAm  and  cotton 

8nv  on  whkh  dxm  lA^OO  Itaads  tra  iBipkv«d  in  tiw 
Shi  dfole  alone,  lAmn  there  ere  upviiras  of  5600 

looms  for  weaving  linens,  nnd  numrmus  fitctohes 
where  linens  and  cottons  are  priiUtJ.  Thf  laxuufacture  of 
cotton  i:loths  is  mo*it  exl*;ni>ive  at  Schwanenstiidt  in  the 
Uausruck,  Lmtz,  Urfahr  iu  the  Miihl,  WeLi,  Stejer,  aad 
Hallein.  There  is  a  considerable  manufactory  of  woollens 
and  carpets  lyelonging  to  the  crown,  in  Lintz ;  and  otbon 
in  Wels,  Lanbalsen  in  the  MiihU  Neuhof,  &c  About  St 
Wolfgang  in  the  Tiaun  cloth  of  goota'  hair  is  pMfnied. 
Large  quantities  of  steel  and  ironware  tools,  &c.,  are  made 
in  the  Upper  Ens,  ]>articul*rly  in  Steyer  and  the  districts 
to  tho  south  of  it.  at  Stoinbacli,  Rieminj;,  Ncuzeug: 
Steyer,  in  fact,  has  been  called  the  Birniin^liam  of  Austria, 
but  its  manufactures  are  of  coarser  workmanship.  There 
arc  copper  and  brass  works  at  EbenaH  in  (he  Salxach,  Rei- 
chtaminBi  and  near  Wels.  The  jwa^antion  of  wood  far 
domostie  and  o&er  purposes  gives  considerable  emplojnient 
lo  all  the  parts  south  of  the  Danube.  Bleaching  grounds 
and  tanneries  are  numerous.  Paper,  glass,  le«tber,  eariben- 
u  are,  chemicalst  beer»  and  ipirita  are  manuAetuiod  pretty 
extensively. 

The  exports  of  the  Upper  Ens  are  very  considerable,  and 
conaist  |innci|iaUy  of  aaii,  timber,  and  wood  for  fbel,  yams^ 
linena,  woollen^  carpets,  innwafe,  uwb,  naila.  and  acrewa, 

cutlery,  flax,  cotton-yarn,  cottons,  stockings,  cheese,  beer, 
cattle,  earthenware,  uitU  and  polishing  stones,  stone  fur 
building,  marble,  and  fruit. 

The  principal  towns,  independently  of  the  cbief  to»-ns  in 
the  several  circles,  are,  in  the  Miihl  circle,  Freutudi  on 
i!ic  Feldaist,  2200  inhabitants;  Urfahr,  or  Ufcr.  LinU, 
united  by  a  bridge  to  Lintz,  2600;  and  Steyeregg  on  the 
Danube.  8S9t  in  the  Hausruck  circle,  the  towns  at  Efier- 
dingv  1000;  Behwanenstadt ;  and  Grieskirehen :  in  the 
Traun  circle.  Ens,  on  a  steep  hill  on  thr  1>  ft  hanV  i  f  the 
Ens,  with  five  suburbs,  380  nouses  and  3UU0  inhabitants; 
Gmunden,  at  the  efflux  of  the  Traun  from  Lake  Traun, 
I JOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  six  suburbs,  440 
houses  and  3250 inhabitants,  with  saline  springs  and  baths; 
Krensmunster,  built  loand  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Kremi,  with  aevend  public  tebnols,  a  rich  abbey,  an  obaer- 
\Mory,  and  colloctionb  in  natural  liistor)-,  tc,  and  950  in- 
habitants; Kirdidorf,  St.  Florian,  SiThmg(l200  inhabit- 
ants), and  Gttiuau  on  the- Alboii,  l"jD.  In  this  circle  lies; 
the  Salzkammergut  (Salt-domain  of  the  Crown),  between 
lak?s  Traun,  Attcr,  and  St.  Wolfgang,  the  Sabnch  circle, 
and  Styria;  it  contains  an  area  of  236  square  miles,  and  has 
79  vilncee  and  bainlets.  2450  houses,  and  16,200  inhabit- 
ants: there  is  no  level  land  whatever  in  this  districL 
The  ttlt-raines  yield  about  40,000  tons  of  salt,  and  it  is 
said  a  clear  revenue  of  upwards  of  70,C00/.  annually.  Coals, 
alaba&ter,  and  gypsum  are  al^o  obtained  from  this  district. 
It  contains  the  luarkel-lowns  of  Ischil  on  the  Traun,  with 
250  houses  and  inbabitiint&,  two  salt-works,  saline 

nathi.  and  a  theatre  and  hospital.  Hallstatt,  on  the  lake  of 
that  name.  1050  inhabitants ;  Laufen,  with  370.  and  salt  and 
coal-works;  Gk>lflem,  a  village  of  756,  on  the  Traun,  and 
I^angbath,  on  the  Miuthern  side  of  Lake  Traun,  with  ba\t- 
boiling-liouses,  saw-nulls,  &c.,  and  a  population  of  1100. 
The  Salzkammergut  bus  between  47"  and  47°d1'N. 
lat.  and  13"  2"'  and  13"  51'  E.  lon^  In  the  Salzach 
circle  are  the  towns  of  HaUeiiion  tlie  Salzacb.  where  there 
arc  salt-works  and  boilio^'pana.  330  houses  and  5000  in- 
habitants, and  Radstadt,  <m  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ens,  with  about  920.  In  this  circle  lies  the  beautiful  vallev 
of  Gastcin  among  the  Alps,  from  30  to  40  miles  in  length 
and  about  two  in  breadth,  in  which  are  21  Mllugc:«  and 
hamlets,  including  Hof  or  Hof  in  der  Gastein,  the  chief 
place  in  the  valley,  and  the  baths  called  Wildbad-Gastcin, 
^^  hich  have  upwards  of  1200  visitors  in  the  season.  Gredig, 
vtiii  its  rich  marble  quarries  and  prince's  well,  the  sourro 
of  the  GUubach.  Bbenau,  vhoie  tnere  n  a  nanuihctor}  of 
eopner,  brass,  and  imnwnre,  and  the  esteemed  springs  of 
St.  Wolfgang  on  the  Weichsel  brook  are  also  in  this  circle. 

(Blumenbdch  ;  Lichten^tern  ;  Hassel's  Archduchy  of 
Aus  tria  :  R'lbrer's  Statistics  ;  Historical  and  Statistical 
Survey  qf  the  Au.ylrian  Monarchy ;  Jenny's  Manual;  ^) 
BNStON,  a  commissioned  othcor,  the  lowest  in  degree, 
and  immediately  subordinate  to  the  lieutenants  in  a  regi- 
ment of  inlkntry.  One  of  this  rank  is  awointed  to  eneh 
•iompeny,  and  the  junior  ensisns  are  ehamo  with  the  duty 
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of  carrying  the  eolouni  of  the  regiment.  Ensigns  in  Hie 
regiments  of  foot  guards  have  also  the  rank  of  lieutenant!. 
In  the  liHe  bngfM,  and  in  the  loyal  corps  of  n^Qittf,  mit 
gineeia  and  marines,  in  place  <rf  an  enrign,  a  aeoond  Uau* 

tenant  is  attached  to  each  rrmpanv. 

Among  the  Spaniards  aM  l  IialiaMs,  in  Uie  iieventeenth 
century,  it  appt.n^  tl^nt  i.vi  ntVicrr  c\i^[eii  like  the  lieutenant 
of  a  company,  whose  rank  ii^  between  that  of  a  captain  and 
ensign,  any  such  being  considered  sunerfluous,  and  as 
tending  to  diminish  the  importaiwo  whioi  waa  attacboA  tn 
the  post  of  ^officer  who  had  the  charge  of  theeaiOM^  mi 
the  preservation  of  which,  in  action,  the  hommr  of  th* 
regiment  was  made  greatly  to  depend. 

When,  as  formerly,  a  battle  partook  f.ir  nidre  than  at 
present  of  the  nature  of  a  melee,  the  loss  of  ^  standard, 
which  served  as  a  mark  for  the  soldiers  under  each 
leader  to  keep  together  in  the  fight  or  to  rally  when  dis- 
persed, must  nave  been  a  serious  misfortune,  and  probablv 
was  often  attended  by  the  total  delhai  and  deatraetion  A 
tho  party ;  and  hence,  no  donbt,  aroae  the  point  of  honour 
respecting  the  colours.  A  Frendi  military  autho-,  who 
served  and  wrote  in  the  time  of  Charles  IX.,  intending  to 
express  the  iiiiportiince  of  preserving  the  colours  to  the 
last,  obiierves  ibal,  un  a  defeat  taking  place,  the  Hag  should 
serve  the  ensign  as  a  shroud ;  and  iiutancea  have  occurred 
of  a  staudaid-beaier  wImk  being  mortally  wounded,  tore  the 
flag  from  ita  siaflT  and  died  with  it  wrapped  about  hk  body. 
Such  a  circumstance  is  related  of  Don  Sebastian,  king  of 
Portugal,  at  the  battle  of  Alcazar,  and  of  a  yotins  oAoer 
named  Chaiclicr  ui  the  taking  of  Tlidllabmiq|^  dnimg  the 

wan  of  the  Huguenots. 

In  the  antieiit  French  service,  the  duty  of  carrying  the 
oriflamme  at  the  head  of  the  army  waa  confided  to  a  man 
of  rank,  and  also  of  approved  Taiour  and  prudenee;  the 
post  was  held  for  life. 

The  price  of  an  ensign's  oomniiaaion  in  the  foot  guards  is 
I'juu/.,  and  his  daily  pay  is  if.  6d. :  in  the  reg^imenta  of  the 
line  the  price  is         and  the  daily  pav  5«.3«f. 

ENTABLATU  RK.   [ClTtL  AM»ITICTOia  ;  C!oLiniir.l 

ENTAIL.  [EsTATK.] 

ENTALO'PHORA.  [Sbrtulabhea.] 

ENXBRIUS,  Infiammalion  the  Inie$tmtt,  The  in- 
flammatoiy  afleetions  of  the  whole  aUmentaiy  eanal  con- 
stitute an  extensive  and  highly  important  class  of  di.scase>>j 
several  of  which  are  properly  designated  by  specific  names, 
since  thev  have  u  peculiar  seat,  and  require  a  peculiar  treat- 
ment. Enteritis  is  one  of  the^>.  This  term  is  employed  to 
denote  an  acute  infiammaiion  of  the  external  or  peritoneal 
coat  of  the  intestines.  When  inliammalion  is  seated  ex- 
clusively ur  cluelly  in  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestines, 
both  tho  koal  and  the  constitutional  alEKtian  is  vidalT  dif> 
foient  from  that  which  is  produced  iriien  hillammonon  is 
seated  in  the  mucous  coat.  It  is  therefore  with  good  rca- 
.stm  that  tlu•^e  disea-^es  are  distinguished  by  difierenl  names. 

The  di-imrlive  characters  of  enteritis  are  |>ain  in  tho 
bowcU,  voiuiliug,  invincible  constipation,  fever,  and  sudden 
uud  great  prostration  of  strength. 

The  pain  is  often  ezoeedinefy  seven,  Md  is  naoally  espe- 
cially acute  about  the  navel  Tho  inliammalion  may  be 
confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  intestines,  or  its  seat  mav 
be  very  extensive.  The  pain  is  felt  in  the  part  in  which 
the  inflammation  is  seated  ;  hence  the  pain  is  occasionally 
restricted  to  a  particular  part  of  the  abdomen ;  but  far  more 
commonly  it  is  spread  over  a  large  portion  of  it,  and,  as  baa 
just  been  stated,  is  peculiarly  severe  about  the  navd.  The 
pain  is  constantly  present ;  it  is  never  Ibr  a  moment  «ntjm|f 
absent ;  but  it  is  oecasioually  veiy  mueh  aggravated  in  pa- 
roxysms. It  is  always  ^atly  increased  by  pre»snre  over 
the  seat  of  the  part  inflamed.  Though  severe  pain  be  a 
very  constant  attendant  on  enteritis,  yet  occasionally  cases 
occur  in  which  the  pain  is  never  so  great  as  to  occasion 
much  alarm,  and  these  insidious  Mttacks  are  the  most  dan- 
gerous. 

The  vomiting,  though  occaaionaUv  absent,  is  pretty  con 
stnntly  present,  and  IS  somothnes  ncquent  and  most  dis 

t reusing.  In  the  intervals  between  the  nets  of  vomiting 
there  is  a  sense  of  nausea.  It  has  been  thought  thAt  when 
the  vomiting  is  urgent,  it  i>;  un  indication  that  the  inflaiu 
matiofi  has  extended  to  the  stomach ;  but  the  inspection  ol 
the  body  after  death  has  fully  shown  that  there  may  be 
most  distressing  vomiting  when  not  the  'cast  appearance  of 
disease  can  be  traced  in  the  stomach. 
Obstinate  constipation  is  a  diagnostie  mark  of  entcatU 
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It  is  not  indeed  iuvariably  pKMnt.  Iml  it  is  fimuA  in  so 
lArge  a  proportion  of  cases,  tbftt  wbM  abwat  it  intut  1w 

considered  as  an  t-xrcpiion  to  the  peni^ral  rule.  lU  absenre 
should  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  the  nature  of  ihe 
•ttack  if  the  other  uyniptoms  are  present. 

Ibr*  «r  le^«  fever  is  always  nresent.  The  skin  is  ustially 
IM  anl  ilft  and  the  best  a  often  preceded  by  a  temc  of 
ebillineas  or  by  a  distinet.tieor.  Tbe  tongue  ift  uauaUy 
irbite  and  fVirred ;  there  is  moeh  tiiiiit,  kM  tiie  polts  b 
quick,  small,  sharp,  and  inromprfssible. 

The  expression  of  the  poiintenance  is  peculiar.  The 
ftatures  are  sharp  and  cotnpre!v>t;d  ;  in  severe  eases,  and  in 
almost  all  cases  in  ihe  advanced  stage  quite  sunk.;  the  ex- 
pression is  anxious  and  wild,  «ad  the  first  glance  conveys  to 
th»  beholder  en  ittesittableeinTietiiMi  that  the  individnel  is 
tebooring  wider  •ome  intense  intetnal  dueese. 

The  impression  upon  ihp  yi  .v  -rs  of  lift'  is  so  great  and 
rapid  that  the  psticnt  is  tar  more  exhausted  after  a  few 
li  HI  '  i(  m  this  di.sease  than  after  an  attack  of  as  many 
days'  duruiiuii  m  most  other  acuto  maladies.  This  rapid 
end  extreme  jjrostration  is  hifhly  characteristic  of  enteritis, 
end  if  it  be  combiaed  with  eny  ene  of  the  sjrmptoms  which 
Iwve  been  described,  shoald  leew  ne  deubt  of  the  eiistmee^ 
in  an  intrn  r  f  >rm,  of  one  of  the  most  dBOgenHlS  diseases  to 
which  the  human  b  dy  is  subject. 

As  the  intlanimation  advances  the  p\il*e  becomes  more 
rapid  and  feeble  ;  the  abdomen  ttwolleii.  ttinsc,  and  tymjpa- 
nitic;  the  prostration  increases:  the  skin,  instead  of  bemg 
hot,  beoonws  cold  and  olMsmj,  and  the  eztiemities,  more 
emieiBlly,  are  eoitd. 

The  inflammation  hee  a  peculiar  tendency  to  terminate 
in  gangrene.  Befbro  this  event  happens  it  is  usually  con- 
cL-n  i  rl  that  the  intlammator}' action  extends  from  the  peri- 
toneal to  the  muiicular  tout,  and  that  in  the  taost  intense 
cases  all  the  coats  of  the  intestine  lueome  nnolved.  The 
stens  that  mortification  has  taken  place  arc  cessation  of  pain, 
Idneapk  faaetoMed  frequency  ana  weakness  of  the  pulse, 
neeier  ooUa^  ct  d»  eonntettenoe,  and  inereeaed  prostra- 
tion. But  it  la  nmarkabte  that  often  when  the  patient 
dies  under  the  ordinary  symploms  of  mortification,  on  tlie 
examination  of  the  intestine  aAer  death,  nothina;  lan  In- 
detected  but  tlie  Usual  appearances  of  inflammation  ;  tliere 
it  trace  of  a  gangrenous  laput;  death  is  produced  by  the 
mteribitv  of  the  inflammation. 

The  brain  tisually  remains  unadiaeted.  to  the  end;  the 
vental  fbooltin  are  but  little  impaired;  but  sometimes,  as 
the  disease  advances,  the  mind  becomes  confused  and  wan- 
dering, and  occasionally  delirium  sets  in  early  -  a  cei  taia 
sign  ttiat  the  disease  is  of  cxtraoidinarj'  intensity. 

The  exciting  causes  of  the  disease  are  acrid  and  indiges- 
tible matters  taken  into  the  stomach  in  large  quantity ; 
Inbitual  full  living  on  highly  seasoned  food ;  the  accumu- 
lation of  hardened  fleees»  eold  drinks,  especially  when 
the  body  had  been  previously  overheated.  But  perhaps  the 
most  common  cause  of  the  disease  is  cold,  combined  with 
moisture,  applied  cither  directly  to  the  abdomen,  or  to  the 
body  generally,  and  more  especially  to  the  luuer  extrymi- 
ties.  It  is  also  frequently  superinduced  by  strangulated 
hernia ;  and  on  the  sudden  occurrence  of  the  symptoms  of 
enteritis  the  abdonen  should  always  be  carefully  exemined 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  hernia  he  |utesent.  It 
may  also  be  caused  by  en  event  whidi  cannot  be  known 
until  after  death — the  involution  of  one  fold  of  the  iiitesfine 
within  another  (inlus-susception  or  volvulus),  so  as  to  occa- 
sion a  complete  obrtmolioa  tothepsesageiif  the  ooatents 
of  the  bowels. 

Knievitia  can  scarcely  be  confounded  with  any  other  dis- 
ease esoepting  ooUc^aad  the  relation  between  these  two 
aifectlons  is  so  doee  that  sefere  eolio  is  very  apt  to  lapse 

into  enteritis  ;  and  this  it  is  very  important  tiial  the  prac- 
titioner should  bear  in  mind.  Hut  when  colic  exists  as  a 
distinct  disease  it  is  clearly  distinguished  from  enteritis  by 
the  absence  cf  fever,  and  of  the  prostration  so  character- 
utic  of  enteritia;  by  the  occurrence  of  the  pain  more 
decidedly  in  jMrssyns  with  intervals  of  complete  ease ; 
by  the  dimininuHl,  net  the  increase,  of  the  pain  on  pressure, 
and  by  the  strikingly  different  state  of  the  puUe. 

Enteritis  may  attack  persons  of  all  ape*,  from  the  infant 
a  day  old,  to  the  man  who  reacncs  the  extreme  term  of 
numan  life,  il  mav  occur  at  all  seatsuns  ui'  ihv  y<»r.  Its 
attack  is  often  sudden,  and  it  sometimes  proves  fatal  with 
frightful  rapidi^.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  tot  a  panon 
eifamitly  m  eound  health  tebe  de«^oyed  by  this  diseeae 


witliin  tveinty>lbw  beun  from  the  oomimiiioHBeDt  of  the 

attack. 

Hence  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  its  early  symp- 
toms, and  the  necessity  of  attacking  it  with  the  utmost 

Sromptitude  and  vigour.  The  ordinary  remedies  for  in 
ammation  must  be  employed  with  decision.  The  character 
of  the  pu]se»  the  tmk  coantenance,  the  prostration  of 
atiength  nay  apfwr  to  eantra>indieate  blooa^tting;  but 
these  are  ftlse  inoieations,  and  if  regarded,  Ae  event  wiH 
he  fatal.  After  a  cnpioits  bleeding  the  pnlsc  ofYcn  dimi- 
nishes in  frequency  and  incm-ftses  in  strength:  the  expres- 
sion of  the  comiieiiatice  iniproMs,  and  the  vital  eiier|:ies 
recover,  as  if  the  system  were  relieved  of  an  oppreissiTe  load. 
Bleeding  must  be  carried  as  fltf  as  possible,  until  it  appears 
to  ham  made  an  impi  esaiott  npen  toe  iDdammatory  action. 
It  fa  a  very  usefbl  praetiee  to  Meed  ftom  the  artn  tteo  ot 
three  times  in  succession,  af"trT  in  interviil  of  two"  or  time 
hours,  if  the  symptoms  of  intlannnation  do  not  abate. 

It  is  without  doubt  highly  d.  -i'  i I  K'  t  s  procure  evacua- 
tions from  the  bowels ;  but  the  disease  is  to  be  cured  by  the 
removal  of  the  inllammation,  not  by  opening  the  bowels. 
Death  often  t^ies  place  though  the  bowels  are  opened,  and 
the  ibtal  event  is  not  nnfrequently  hastened,  if  not  brought 
about,  by  the  acrid  nature  of  the  cathartics  given  to  remove 
the  constipation.  These  acrid  cathartics,  if  they  open  the 
bowoU,  do  not  necessarily  save  tlie  patient  ;  and  if  they 
do  not  open  the  bowels  they  greatly  increase  ihc  inilam- 
matioo.  Only  the  mildest  aperients  should  be  employed. 
This  is  one  of  the  dieeeses  in  which  the  jtidioous  em- 
ployment of  catomd  and  opttun  ie  attended  with  the  best 
results. 

Colic  is  often  converted  into  enteritis,  or  a  case  of  ente- 
ritis mistaken  for  colic  is  frij;htfully  ag^'ravated,  by  taking 
spirituous  cathartics,  as  tincture  of  rhubarb,  for  the  relief 
of  the  pain.  In  no  case  whatever  should  any  vinous  or 
spirituous  cathartic  be  taken  for  pain  in  the  bowels,  how- 
ever slight,  without  the  sanction  of  a  medical  man.  Persons 
continually  sacrifice  their  Uvea  by  taking  brandy,  or  a  large 
dose  of  some  tincture,  fbr  irhat  they  call  spasm  of  we 
slomacli  (M-  bowels.  The  so-called  spasm  oflcntimes  is  in- 
llamuiutiua,  which  the  stimulus  of  the  alcohol  increases 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  disease  is  no  lon^r  to  be  te' 
strained  by  any  remedies  that  can  be  employed. 

ENTOMCyLOGY,  that  branch  of  science  which  treats 
upon  insects.  The  term  entomol^v  literally  signiAes  a 
discourse  upon  in8eets.it  being  derived  ftt«n  ihe  two  Greek 
words  fnlomon,  an  insect,  and  logos,  a  discourse. 

Tlio  term  entoma  was  first  opplied  to  these  animals  by 
.Aristotle,  and  is  synonvmous  with  the  Latin  word  insi  eta 
(whence  is  derived  the  English  name  itjui^cts),  bosh  having 
reference  to  a  striking  character  exhibited  in  the  insect 
tribe,  that  of  having  the  body  imected,  or,  as  it  were*  cut 
and  divided  into  numerous  segments.   [iNSbcr  ] 

ENTOMOSTO'MATA,  Dc  Blainville's  name  for  his 
second  famil)  of  his  first  order,  SipAonobranchiata,  of  his 
fust  subclass,  Puracephalophora  Dioica,  of  Iiis  second  cla>~, 
Punicephaiophorot  of  Malacozoa.  Tins  family  appears  to  be 
nearly  the  game  with  the  genus  Btuviman  of  Linn«i%  and 
is  thus  characterised  by  lie  Blainville:— 

Animal  spiral,  with  the  Ibot,  which  is  shorter  than  Ihe 
shell,  rounded  in  front.  Mantle  provided  in  fiont  of  the 
respiratory  rarity  with  a  long  canal  always  uncovered, 
which  the  aniinal  usfs  as  an  or);an  of  prelieiisiun.  Head 
furnished  with  a  biugle  pair  of  blackish  tentacuia,  which 
carry  the  ejfet  on  an  enlargement  (renflement)  of  the  half 
of  their  base*.  Mouth  armed  with  a  proboscis,  as  in  the 
preceding  familv  (Sqthenttttomaia).  without  any  labial  tooth, 
but  with  a  small  tongne,  Omns  of  respiration  formed  by 
two  unequal  peotinated  braoenisB.  Organs  of  generatim 
— termination  of  the  oviduct  in  tlie  females  at  the  right 
side,  at  the  entrance  of  the  branchial  cavity.  Termination 
of  the  deferent  canal  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  flattened 
contractile  excitatorv  appendage,  situated  at  the  right  sids 
of  the  neck.  Shell  very  variable  in  lam,  whoso  opening 
sometinua  very  large,  and  someiiniea  rtgf  smaU,  ia  wiihent 
an  apnarent  eansl.  or  witt  a  verr  short  one  suddenly  le* 

curved  upwards,  but  always  more  or  less  deeply  notched 
anteriorly.  Operculum  horny,  unmufyrm,  oval,  siiUou- 
centric,  with  the  summit  a  little  marked  and  marginal. 

De  Blainville  oba^ives  that  ihu  tiimily  difiers  evidently 
very  iuilc  from  that  of  the  SijpAonof^oma/a,  whether  in  the 
soft  pai^  or  in  the  shell  The  species  which  it  embmios 
not  ■Deheolutelyttarinebtheiigh*  very  groat  awnbei 
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at  them  are :  some  live  at  the  mouths  ttlAltfBt  WbA  % 
small  number  are  entirely  lluviaiile 


Gerithium 

 rmy  much  etonntad,  the  maatlapcokmeed  into 

n  oanml  ftt  H»  riffht  tide,  nut  withont  a  dstinct  tnlw ;  the 

I'liii  torminatcd  ny  a  dcprc^'^od,  proboscidiform  muzzle; 
ti-ntacula  very  distant,  with  lar^o  rinifs,  swollen,  as  it  were, 
111  the  lower  part  of  their  Icniith,  ami  carrying  the  eyes  at 
tbo  summit  of  this  enlargement.  Moutb  terminal,  in  the 
fym  of  a  vertical  slit,  without  any  labial  tootli,  and  with  a 
veiysBMU  toneue  furnished  with 
flffM  tMdk  A  nngle  straight ' 


Animi!  of  rerithium  Telttoopium,       »h»ll  nf  OrltWum  palanti*. 

S/if//  more  or  less  turriculated,  tuberculous;  aperture 
mall,  oval,  oblique;  the  columellor  border  very  much  ex- 
<ivat«d,  callous;  the  right  lip  sharp-edged,  and  dilating  a 
little  with  age.  OfmaJmt  honi^  «fai,  nmoded,  sub- 
spiral,  and  striated  on  iu  extanal  mochut,  wnk,  ana  hot- 
dered  on  its  internal  surface. 

n. 

Species  which  have  cvidonlly  a  small  canal  very  short, 
and  obliquely  recurved  towards  the  back. 
Sxampla^  CeriMum  Vtriagut.   Locality,  Indian  Ocean 
and  Moluooas  (Lauarek). 

^• 

Species  which  have  a  still  soallar  canal,  but  straight 
throu^ut.  and  a  well-lbmedaoiiwattha  peateiior  uwoD 
ef  the  two  borden.' 

Ezanple,  CMMtiM  UmBO,  Loeality.  Indian  Oeaaii  and 
Molneeaa  (Lam.). 

T- 

Speries  whose  aperture  is  divided  into  three  by  the 
shuttmK  of  the  short  anterior  tube,  and  that  of  the  poa- 
trrinr  sinus.    (Genus.  Tripkoft,  or  IWlloiM;  DadlifM.) 
Trtforut  Deshaves. 
Example.  Cerimttm  THrloma. 

^. 

Species  which  have  a  small  straight  canal,  and  the 
whma  of  the  spire  flat  and  rihanded,  with  a  deep  nmhi- 
lieos,  two  decurrent  plaits  on  the  columella,  and  one  on 
the  right  lip.   (Genua,  NenmOf  Defrance.) 
Bzamj^  CmAam  Nerima. 

t. 

Species  which  have  no  canal,  but  a  simple  notch,  and 
whose  right  lip  h  much  dilitLvl  in  age.    i  Gi  iiuSt  Alto- 
midft,  Brongniurt ;  Pyruzus,  Df  Muntfort.) 
Example,  Ceriihiwn  juluxtrt!.    Locality*  OCatti  of  the 
East  Indwa,  in  the  salt  marshes  (Lam.). 

r. 

Species  whose  aperture,  without  a  canal,  is  a  little 
notched  in  front  and  rear,  the  notch  bein^  replaced  by  a 
smus;  the  columellar  border  cunred  in  its  midfla;  the 
right  lip  not  dihrtcd.  (Genua,  Armo,  LanO 
Example,  Cerithiim  MadagatearimtMt. 

Dc  Blainville  makes  the  genus  Cerithhim,  as  established 
bv  bim,  contain  fifty-six  species  characteriaed  byLamaiek; 
■ddiiigthat  the  greater  part  are  marina,  but  miwy  Ikom  the 


mooths of  rivers,  and  some  entirely  lacustrino,  and  that  thera 
js  but  one  boloniring  to  tl.c  Frtvieh  sea.';  dio^  im  rs),  whilst 
more  than  a  hundrca  fiAsil  spocu.-s  tit-  t'  lnsii  in  France  and 
Italy.  M.  Oofrance  s  genus  I^'crinea,  he  remark^  would 
he  hatter  plM«datt.«ng«bar 


a,  Crrtthinn  ^Tifmrr  '  "   (Lm.)|  »,  a  1 
Lam.),  aeroriliag  to  Ito  BUioTillc.   N.  B.  It  b  wK  tUit  thai  thaw  M  I 
Um  nine  tpfelifaatemMtMiillf  tha  tampmOn  moothoeM  af  k 

Lamarck  placea  Cerithium  at  the  commencement  of  the 
first  section  (Canalifiircs)  of  his  Zoophagout  Trachelipodt, 
immediately  after  Turritella,  the  last  of  his  Phytiphagoua 
(Plant-eating)  Trachelipads. 

Cuvicr  gives  it  a  poaition  after  Purpura,  Cauitt  and 
Terebra,  and  before  Murex.  This,  as  the  Rev.  M.  J.'Ber> 
kelqr  and  Mr.  UofliDBan  obaam  in  their  interesting  paper 
on  the  anatomical  tiruetnre  of  Cerithium  TeUieepium, 
would  imply  a  structure  of  the  parts  of  the  mouth  aoapted 
for  boring  hliells,  acxording  to  the  known  habits  of  MurfX, 
and  certain  allied  goiK-ra ;  b\U,  they  remark,  a  single 
glance  at  Adaxuon's  tigure  is  suthcient  for  conviction  that 
the  animal  is  mudi  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Troehoidttf 
and  thatLanarek  judgjed  rightly,  asoording  to  the  avidanee 
before  him,  in  placing  it  on  the  eoninea  of  Ua  two  graat 
clashes.  This  is  corroborated,  they  add,  by  the  little  addi- 
tional infiiruuition  of  M.  Sander  Rung,  who  describes  the 
mouth      iLutlilcss,  but  furnished  with  a  small  tongue. 

M.  Sander  Rang  states  that  this  genus,  so  numerous  in 
species  both  living  and  fossil,  contains  only  marine  animals; 
but.  neverthelai^  there  are  some  of  them  which  live  at  the 
mouths  of  rifwi,  and  these  are  nedsolT  the  individuals 
which  M.  BroQgniart  has  united  to  form  the  ganaa/h/aiiiirfr^ 
which  cannot  he  adopted  in  soology,  inasmuch  aa  it  doea 
not  rest  upon  suiliciently  markea  characters.  M.  Rang 
adopts,  generally,  the  divisions  of  De  Blainville  with  appro- 
bation, but  he  rejects  the  sixth  group  (C).  which  compre- 
hends the  £enu.<i  Pirena,  which  Rang,  following  the  example 
of  M.  de  F6rusMac  places  with  MeUmopn$.  Rang  agreea 
with  De  Blainville  in  thinking  that  the  diviaiott  aantaiping 
Defranee'a  Ntrinea  is,  perhaps,  doubtful,  and  HM  its  posi- 
tion would  be  better  near  the  PyramidelUe.  He  observes 
that  they  have  in  France  but  two  or  three  living  Cerithia; 
but  a  great  number  of  fossil* species. 

Desnayes  makes  the  number  of  living  species  eighty- 
seven  ;  not  reckoning  Triforit,  of  which  he  gives  three 
speeiMb  norJ^Mwaobof  whieh  ha  aiao  pna  thMa;  of  tha 
latter  lanarek  leeords  ftrar. 

Anatnmt/.  If(ibil.i,  Our  limits  make  it  necessary  to 
refer  the  reader  lo  the  paper  of  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley, 
A.M.,  and  G.  II.  Hoffman.  Esq.,  for  the  anatomy  of  Cert- 
thium  (Zool.  Jourtu,  vol.  v.,  p.  431).  AdansoD,  speaking 
of  the  habits  of  one  of  the  species,  says  that  it  lives  in  the 
sand  amongst  gnai  ud  mangroves^  feeding  on  '  soohmaar 
dres,'  and  other  aoMll  vaiina  woms.  The  individual  wniah 
farmed  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  investigation  by  If  r.  Ber- 
keley and  Mr.  Hoffman,  and  which  was  brought  from  Cal- 
cutta, though  placed  in  fresh  sea-water,  the  utmost  care 
being  taken  to  renew  it  fruquentlv,  and  though  all  kinds  of 
marine  substances  were  supplied  to  the  animal  for  food, 
lefiiaad  all  nourishment,  contenting  itsdf  with  simply  walk- 
ing tmt  thn  auhataaca^  tai,  in  aa  doing,  tanehing  * 
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•itb  it*  proboicis.  As  it  would  not  ft»ed.  lhi»  mdividual 
WM  killed  by  immersion  in  spirit.  The  other  specimen, 
vhkh  was  anatomized  bv  the  z(x>logists  above  mentioned, 
«M  brought  from  Ck^ylon.  Mr.  Gray  (Majrcb  25.  1834) 
PmA  ft  note  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  Londoiw  gnring  an 
•MMMt  of  A*  u&ni  in  Eajriand  of  two  liviav  qiMuniiis 
oT  Ceritkimm  amatmm,  wUeh  bad  bora  obttSnod  al  Ibo 
Mauritius,  and  had  boen  brooriit  ftm  thence  in  a  drjratate. 
That  the  inhabitants  of  land MetttyrtR  remain  alive  without 
oioisture  for  many  months,  is.  ho  remarked,  well  known. 
[BVLINVBi  vol.  vi..  P'  *<J-  He  had  had  oecasion  to  obsier>e 
that  varioua  laarine  Mollmca  will  retain  life  in  a  state  of 
tocpidito  ftv  ftoODiidenblo  timoi  aome  CKta,  in  illustratioa 
of  wbieh,  he  had  comnmnicated  to  the  Society  iZooLPne^ 
part  i..  p.  1 16).  Hie  present  instance  ineludM,  hoiMVH;  a 
torpiditv  of  so  long  a  continuance  as  to  indnee  him  to  men- 
tion it  particularly.  The  ynimal,  thouKh  deeply  rontracted 
within  the  shell,  was  appaiently  lu-aUhy,  and  U-autifully 
coloured.  It  emitted  a  (MuvidiTabl.!  (|iiantiiy  uf  bright 
gnon  fluid,  which  atained  paper  of  a  gra»»-(:reen  colour :  it 
Slie  eelound  two  or  time  onnees  of  pure  water.  This 

Ereen  solution,  after  standing  twelvo  hours  in  a  stoppered 
attlo.  became  purplish  at  the  upper  part ;  but  the  paper 
retained  its  green  colour  though  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 
A  specimen  of  C.  Telescrypium,  sent  from  Gdcutta  to  Mr. 
6.  B.  Sowerbv  in  M-a-watcr,  lived  out  of  water  in  a  small 
tin  box  for  more  than  a  week.  CeriUiium  ha:i  been  found 
111  the  sen  on  miooa  bottoms,  and  in  estuahtai,  al  a  depth 
mgmg  mm  tin  torfiwe  to  seventeen  fkthomk 

Fossil  Csjuthia. 

Deahayes  in  his  tables  gives  the  nmnber  of  ftaafl  (tertieiy) 

Cerithia  at  220.  and  of  the«e  he  record'*  Cerithia  vulgatwn, 
Latreillfi,  doliolum,  ^iuanteum,  aiitraster,  grttnulonm^ 
•ind  bicinctum,  a-;  both  hvmg  and  fussil.  He  gives  two 
Ibsftil  (tertiar)')  species  of  I'irenu  and  two  of  Tri/ort*.  The 
fbrm  is  found  from  the  Supracretaceous  to  tho  Oo  t  c 
group,  both  inelnnve.  Potamide*  is  recorded  in  the  weald* 
HaySnatex  (Mant);  and  Nerinea  in  the  Oolitic  giuop 
(Bailly).  near  Auxerre,  St.  Mehiel  (Meuse).  Kimmeric'ge 
Clay,  Coral  Rag,  Bernese  Jura.  Forest  Marble.  Oxford 
Kolitc,  Dorset  (S'n-inea,  G'fxlhaHii),  Inferior  oolite. 

Mr.  hcA  (Cimtnbutwn*  to  Gfolo^u)  dcwrihcs  an<l  figures 
from  the  Claiborne  beds  a  shell  which  he  nunies  provision- 
ally Cerithiumf  ttriatum;  observing  that  ho  is  by  no 
means  n'jdtod  ia  placing  this  shell  among  the  CvrUhia. 
It  has  a  straofer  naemhunoe  in  tho  mo«&  to  tha  genus 
Mefam'a.  bat  neinr  a  marine  ahelt  cannot,  he  remarks, 
with  propriety  be  pfared  in  that  genus.  Do  Blainvtlle.  lie 
nihh,  figures  a  shell  {Malucalofp'e,  pi.  21,  bis,  fie.  2),  under 
the  rirum-nf  Poiamides  frngHit,  which  certainly  ought  to 
belong  to  the  same  genus  with  this,  the  mouth  being  very 
nearly  tho  same.  Until  more  »peciea shall  be  obtained,  Mr. 
Lea  has  focbome  to  create  for  it  a  new  eenua.  He  further 
itnlea,  thM  tliere  lunre  been  no  Cerit/ua  yet  found  in  the 
'beds  at  CkHMiiie,  althongh  thqr  abound  in  SngUnd  and 
on  tke  CoBliaent  in  the  tertiaij  ftnaalion*  being  137 
^aeiaa  in  dm  Vuk  baain  aloiMk 

Melanopsis. 

Animal  furnished  with  a  proboscidtfonn  muzzle,  with  two 
contractile,  conieal,  nanulated  tentacula.  having  each  at 
their  external  base  an  ocolated  peduncle;  foot  attached  to 
the  neek ;  respiratory  oriflee  in  the  caaal  Ibrmed  bf  dm 
union  of  the  mantle  with  the  body.  Shell  with  an  cpidar* 
mis,  elongated,  fusiform  or  conieo-cylindrical,  with  a  pointed 
summit;  whorls  of  the  spire  from  six  to  fifteen,  the  last 
often  forming  two-thirds  of  the  shell ;  aperture  ovid,  oblong ; 
columella  solid,  callous,  truncated  at  its  base,  separated 
firom  the  anterior  border  by  a  ainus,  tbe  callosity  prolonged 
upon  the  convexity  of  the  penultbnate  whori,  mnning  a 
eanalbaekwaida;  aometimei  nainus  at  the  poelerior  |H«t 
of  the  right  border.   QpereiiAm  homy,  subspiral. 

IWtu.  4*- — ^The  genus  is  rather  tluviatile  than  marine, 
wntrary  to  CenMum,  according  to  De  BlainviUe.  La- 
Marck,  who  gives  but  two  species,  M.  cottnta  and  M.  leni- 

Co,  speaks  of  them  decidedly  as  Uiivialile.  Rang  savs 
tth«i  zenus  was  established  oy  M.  de  K£russar.  for  fresh- , 
«Hor  sfaMla^  wbooe  eallow  and  truncated  eolumeUa  did  not 
nennit  their  ami^iement  witfi  Mihwrt,  The  tetter,  in 
nis  monompih,  divides  them  into  two  groups,  the  first  con- 
•sting  or  dioie  species  which  ha«»  «  am^  ainus  at  the 
koctter  of  thw  npartun^  eeynrting  it  flnm  (he  eolnnella 


(AMmomu,  Lam.;  MAmcmmMmi);  Ibn  aacond  iiemiat 
ing  of  those  spaciea  vMeb  hare  two  dMnet  sinuMi-nt  the 

cMernal  border  of  the  aperture,  one  whi<  h  separates  it  from 
the  columella,  the  other  situated  near  the  union  of  this 
border  with  the  penultimate  wborl.  (Pirena,  Lam.)  Do 
ttainville  gives  the  followiog  division  of  tbe  genua. 

a. 

Snbturriculated  apedM. 
BxamdBtf— IffAincpm  cottata. 
Loeamgi  Syria  in  tho  OUMm  (Luuvek). 


KalaMpm  omui«. 

Oval  species. 
Example.— J/«^opm  bucamidea. 

7- 

Convex  species  (Bspdcea  loullte). ' 

Example. — MelampHa  Bouet. 

It  appi*ar-i  to  us  that  Pirena  comes  more  ajipropnately 
in  the  place  assigned  to  it  by  M.  de  Furussac  and  >I.  Rang 
than  in  that  allotted  to  it  by  M.  de  Blamvdlc. 

M.  Deshayea  gives  ten  living  species  of  Melanopti$,  and. 
aa  baa  bam  aiMidabow^  three  «r  /VmM,  LanankgiTiiv 
fowr. 

Fomt  MsutimntDBs. 

M.  Desbaves.  in  his  tables,  give<^  eleven  imlt  (tMrtatty) 
species  of  Metanopiis,  and  of  these  he  records  the  following 
>pedcs,  Melanoptidet  bueeinoidea,  Dijfimrei,  cottaia,  no- 
dtuta,  acicularu,  and  imxrta,  as  both  living  vaA  foaail  (ter> 
liary).  Of  Pirena,  he  records  two  (bssil  (tertiary)  neeiea. 
Dr.  Fitton,  in  his  Sy-tcniatic  and  Stratigraphical  List  ol 
Fossils  of  the  strain  below  the  chalk  (Trans.  Geol.  Soe^ 
2nd  si-ric^,  vol.  iv.),  inentionB  two  species  with  a  note  of  in- 
terrogation after  the  genenc  name.  v\z.,  M.  attetimta  and 
M.  tricarinata,  from  the  weald  clay,  Dorsetshire,  and  the 
Hastings'  sand.  Sussex.  He  also  alludaa  to  a  third  un- 
named  spedei  with  a  query,  ftom  dm  Porbeck,  Biioka. 

Flanaxia. 

Animal  unknown.  Shell  oval,  conical,  solid,  trans>.*ersely 
furrowed;  aperture  oblong;  columella  Hattenc<l  and  Truncated 
anteriorly,  si-p.i rated  from  the  ri^jht  border  or  hp  by  a  .-inns: 
right  lip  furrowed  or  rayed  witiiui.  and  thickened  by  a  de- 
current  callosity  at  its  origin.  OperaUum  hamf,  ondt  de> 
licate^  subspiraL 

Lamarck  eataUished  thb  genu  fbr  certain  small  shells 
approximating  closely  to  the  PkatiaiuUtf,  but  diftiing 
fram  them  by  the  iruncatkm  of  the  anterior  part  of  tbe  co- 
lumella. He  only  records  two  species,  viz.,  P.  mlcata  and 
P.  undulata.  M.  Rang  stales  that  bo  possesses  sL\  well- 
dislinmiished  species. 

Habtt*,^-c.—  Planaris  is  a  littoral  shell,  and  is  sometitnf^ 
found  under  stones.  M.  Rang  says  that  he  had  had  oct-;i 
akm  tooboerve  the  animal  at  tlie  Isle  of  Fiance;,  where  iba 
Doebs  are  sometimes  eovend  with  them,  but,  haring  kat  his 
notes,  he  is  unable  to  B;ivo  its  principal  characters.  Ac- 
cording to  his  ret-ollection,  the  animal  differed  very  little 
from  that  of  Phananella.  M.  IMmjM  in  bis  taUeS  putt 
the  living  species  at  four. 

Eample.->PAwc»it  wrfwHs. 


Deshayes  m  hia  tatatea  giTes  iw  ftmil  rtertiarT)  rpwyt. 
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Subula. 

jmimat  nkal,  vary  much  d«ni«d;  foot  very  tlioit  and 
•oand;  haul  vith  extremelj  siiMtll  triangular  tentaeula, 
bMuring  the  ejTM  at  their  sumtnit;  a  long  labial  protx>M-js 
without  hooM  (crotchets),  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the 
mouth  equallj  unarmed.  Shfll  without  an  epidermis,  tur- 
nculated.  and  with  a  pointed  spire;  whorls  smooth,  rib- 
andcd,  bifld ;  aperture  oval,  small,  deeply  notclied  ante- 
riorly ;  external  lip  thin  and  abarp-eaged ;  internal  or 
columellar  lip  with  an  oblique  bourrelet  at  ita  esttemity. 
Ogfmdim       iioniT,  huuellar,  and  aa  it  were  iabriMtM. 

■ff.  de  BlaniTflle  tmia  ehaneterizes  a  genus  which  he 
says  he  found  himseir  compelled  to  e<itabtish  upon  examin- 
ing the  animal  brought  borate  by  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard, 
the  shell  of  which  had  been  hitherto  confounded  with  the 
Terebra  ;  and  he  arranges  under  this  ne\v  genus  all  those 
■pteiai  wfaoae  shell  k  very  much  elevated,  whoso  spire  is 
very  pointed,  and  vhoM  whorls  an  hhanded;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  gnatast  niimher  of  tHe  twentV'four  lirins 
species  characterized  by  Lamarck,  and  whiMt  UMllj  au 
heloniz:  to  the  East  Indies  and  Australasia. 

Example.— aMi maaOaia  (Un.X  Bmeinwrn  maeuia- 
turn  (Linn.>. 

Z««o/t<y.— Moluccas  and  pMiBe  Ocean,  according  to 
¥        I.  -fc.  .p>.v-  ^     irirwf  iitwf  r  f— 8i»— 
oa  ttaa  ihofw  of  Owhyliaaw 


optimluie. 


M.  Rang  observes  that  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  now 

ob$cr\aiioiis  on  tht-  animals  of  the*e  shells  may  lead  to  the 
decided  line  uf  svparotiou  between  the  SubftLe  and  the  Te- 
nAnr 

1Mime§imi  9r  genera  tehou  tpirg  t«  aaodbroWy 
tbmgaled,  nw/y  subturrindaUa, 
Terebra. 

JuMiVferi,  nthw  cbraldi;  Ant  wnO.  vfth  a  tnu- 


AalndarTtwbTS  (Vk  Muu)  tnm  ktnmm,  *«l  tkall  sf  T«r^  vuiau. 


versa  anterior  fbrrow  and  two  lateral  auriclea;  head  bor 
dared  with  a  small  fringe ;  cylindrieal  tsotaeula  (tnunatsid 
in  a  point  and  very  distant;  eyes  hut  litlk  apparent  at  the 
origin  and  ontaide  of  the  tentacula;  UHNith  without  a  pro- 
boscis; tube  of  the  respiratory  cavity  very  long.  Shell 
without  an  epidermis,  inclining  to  o\al;  hpiio  sharp,  not 
much  elevated  or  subturriculated ;  aprture  large,  oval, 
strongly  notched  anteriorly;  oolumelia  with  an  oblique 
bourrelet  at  its  extremity.  No  operculum.  (De  Blainviua.) 

M.  De  Blainville  only  leaves  in  this  genus,  wUdi  1m 
tbiaka  ought  parbaps  to  belong  to  the  fiwuily  of  non-oMr^ 
nilatad  BiOamoHmata,  those  speeies  of  Lamarck's  Tercet, 
which,  in  their  general  form,  bear  some  rt>tMnl)lance  to  the 
Bwdna,  such,  for  example,  as  lus  Vis  burcinie  (Terebra 
rittata):  because  UeBlaiiuiUe  suppost's  tlmt  the  animal 
resembles  that  of  the  Miran  of  Adanson,  which  is  the  type, 
and  which  differs  much  from  that  of  the  subidated  species 
to  which  De  BlainviUo  gim  tho  genaiia  nana  of  St^tnia, 
AUng,  in  French. 

Habilt,  Locality,  r.— The  species,  De  Blainville  ob- 
serves, appear  to  c  umc  from  warm  climates  only,  like  the 
SubulcB.  Trrebra  (Lamarck)  occurs  at  depths  ranging 
tnva  the  surface  to  1 7  fathoms.  The  species  sometunes 
creep  on  veoA  ont  of  tho  water,  but  witwn  naoh  of  tho 
spray. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  works  of  If.  De  Blainville 
and  ofM.  Rang.  Mr.  Grav,  on  the  8th  July,  1834.  exhibited 
an  extensive  series  of  the  shells  of  Terebra,  and  enume- 
rated 45  species  (21  of  them  iu  \v),all  of  them  eillu  r  in  the 
British  Museum  or  in  his  own  private  rollectiou.  He 
Stated  that  tlie animal  has  u  small  foot,  and  a  very  longpro- 
bosdt,  at  the  base  of  which  ore  seated  two  very  small  Mn/a- 
eu/a;  the  operculum  is  ovate,  thin,  horny,  roiindod  beiUlldt 
and  rather  tapering  in  front.  The  shell  is  oovwad  by  a 
very  thin,  pelludd,  1iom<«oiloared  periottraett:  it  is  osuuly 
white,  variou-sly  streaked  with  brown,  the  streaks  bcini^ 
often  interrupted  or  broken  into  spots  hy  the  two  spiral 
bands  of  the  shell ;  one  of  tlu-sc  bands  i?*  placed  near  tho 
spiral  groove  and  the  other  on  the  middle  of  the  whorl. 
The  opcx  of  the  cavity  is  frequently  filled  up  by  a  calcareous 
deposition;  but  this  deposition  has  never  been  observed  in 
Ter.  dupKeaia.  Mr.  Gmy  divides  the  speeies  into  the  three 
following  sections.  Ist  At^imAibus  tulco  tpurali  dngtJum 
poiteriue  efformante ;  labto  interiore,  ienui  concavo.  He 
observes  upon  this  section,  that  the  cinguluni  is  most  con- 
spicuous in  young  shells;  and  that  the  internal  lip  is  very 
rarely  thickened  in  adults.  To  this  !»ection  he  refers  .TO 
species  {Terebra  maoulata.  Lam..  &c.),  16  of  thom  new. 
'iud.  AnfracHbui  tuleo  tfifvH  dngulum  potteritu  ^fbr- 
mtu^i  tabio  intervm  inemuatOt  tubelevtUo,  Heobsorvos 
thuat  the  species  of  this  seetton  (seven,  flvo  of  which  are 
new)  somewhat  resemble  the  Crrithia  in  the  aperture. 
3r  J.  Anfrai'libus  sulco  postico  nullo.  Those  last  he  divides 
into  two  sub-sections  •  trith  a  that  intfrnal  lip,  which  he 
subdivides  into  (a)  those  species  which  liave  an  elongated 
ttender  thell,  and  (b)  those  which  have  a  short  thell,  and 
*  *  uith  tkt  internal  lip  thickened  and  elevated,  and  the 
thell  iiktrt;  and  ho  oboorvos  that  these  approximate 
somewhat  to  the  AToitKr,  but  have  neither  the  ii.lemal 
dilatod  lip,  nor  the  exterml  thickened  Hp.  This  third 
section  contains  eight  specie*;,  one  uf  wliirli  is  new. 

Mr.  Gray  does  not  notice  Subuia  of  De  Blainville,  and  it 
may  therefore  bo  oooiidond  that  ho  does  not  admit  tho 
gsoehe  distinctkin. 

Fossil  Stmoutand  Terkbrx. 

Do  Blainvflle  rofcrs  to  his  genua  SiUmla  many  of  tho 

fossil  species  which  had  been  ooniidorod  as  Terebra,  and 
which  coincide  with  his  deflmtionof  the  former  genus;  but 
he  does  not  enumerate  the  species,  nor  di  aw  any  distinct 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  fussils  of  these  respective 
genera.    He  remarks  that  M.  Defrance  makes  tho  fossil 

Kies  of  both  theso  sonera  seventeen,  of  which  five  are 
tieal,  throe  from  Italv,  one  from  Grignon.  and  one 
from  Bourdeaux.  Tho  *  vis  aealarino  Ibsbile  de  Parnes'  De 
Blainville  thinks  should  be  rolbned  to  the  genus  Ttrebra. 
M.  Dcshayes,  in  his  tables,  makes  Terebra  tof  BrupiiiSre 
and  Lamarck  we  presume,  for  he  does  not  notice  Subuia} 
eODSlBt  of  44  li%'ing  sjvi  cies  and  16  fossil  (tertiary),  of  winch 
last  he  considers  two  new  species,  and  Terebra  Fuval, 
ttrigitata  and  pertusa,  to  be  hot  h  living  and  fossil  (terliaiy)* 
Dr.  Fitton,  in  his  aliaSignphioal  and  looal  distnbutioii  o. 
tho  ftaiita  of  At  ■Inta  balovthoeliaUdnooida  T.  J>ot^ 
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tmdiea  m  occurring  in  th«  Pbrtlud  stone  in  DoiMt.  South 
Wilts,  North  Wilts,  Oxford,  and  Bucks.   Mr.  Lea  describes 

and  fi^ure^  three  additional  species  uf  Trrel/rti  (Lamarck) 
ftom  the  Claiborne  beds,  remarking;  tiiat  four  spcrii  s  of  the 
gsnos  have  beep  observed  iu  Enzland,  three  in  tiic  Ouhtic 
groujp,  Mnd  one  in  the  London  clay.  He  refers  to  the  16 
UMan  given  for  the  tertiary  by  M.  Desbayes,  and  says 
that  ten  of  these  are  found  at  Ewden  (Miocene)  and  seven 
at  Bourdeaux  (Miocene).  Here  is  evidently  an  error  in 
the  nutuhcr.  He  arhls  that  Mr.  Coiinul  had  ubstTvefl  one 
iipecies,  whu  h  he  calls  timpltx,  va  the  lertiuryuf  Maryland, 
'  being  the  only  one  bVBloftN  obsimd,*  tddl  llr.1^ 
*  in  our  furmationa.' 


8Mi  oval  or  ekmgatad*  miooth;  i^ire  pointed,  whorls 
runnini;  toG;ether  as  it  were,  vithoot  a  marked  distinction 

•  it'  suture;  apiTiuru  iiicliiiing  to  oval,  eloiigatetl.  widened, 
and  deeply  notcticd  in  front;  right  lip  entire;  columella 
rallous  posteriorly,  ttmbilieated  wbconrtiwilKd  ot  it*  w- 
tcmalpart. 

'  Oengruphical  Di*tribution. — The  seas  of  warm  climates ; 
Mad^  mud?  Of  the  fl%'e  living  speciaa,  Lunaiek  refers  the 
loeili^  of  three  to  the  East  Indias  and  one  to  South 
Amenea  and  parfaapo  India. 


Montfort,  and  the  genua  Natia,  Lamarck.  M.  De  Tlnmm 

divides  the  genus  into  two  subgenera,  viz.,  T/u  Buednm 
properly  vo  mlUd,  of  whii  li  /?  tinrlaltitn  may  be  considered 
the  tyj)c,  and  the  Ebumee.  M.  Sander  Rang  adopts  this 
arrangement   We  confine  ourselves  to  the  true  liuccina. 

The  species  are  ver^'  numerous.    Deshayes,  in  hin  tables, 
gives  140,  and  new  species  are  continually  arriving.  Mr. 
W.  Lytellton  Powys,  for  instance,  describes  (SooL  Prae« 
1 83&.)  four  new  species  from  Mr.  Cunung's  odlNtion. 
"      '     ^    '  iXe  Wmtti  WkM. 


Fossil  EnuiuviB. 

De  BlainviUe  states  in  his  '  Malacologie'  (1825)  that  no 
Bburtut  had  then  been  discovered  in  a  fbssil  state.  M. 
Rang  remarks  ( 1 829)  in  his  *  Manud '  that  there  are  fbssil 
species,  Deshayes,  in  his  tables,  records  five  living  species 
and  one  (new  Bpeeias)  fbssil  (tertiiiyX 

Baodnnm. 

To  avoid  repetition  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  character 
of  the  family  at  the  be^intiint;  of  the  article  fur  a  general 
descriptiiin  uf  the  animal.  i>r.  Buckland  observes  that 
the  orpan  by  means  of  which  the  carnivorous  Tr.u-lu-lipods 
bore  hole;!  through  shells  for  the  purpose  of  extracling  the 
juiee^  of  the  animal  is  well  exemplified  in  the  English 
species  Buceiuum  I.apiUut  iPmymra  LafiHut)  «id  Byeci- 
mm  mubhim.  The  proboscis  is  armed  with  a  number  of 
minute  teeth  set  upon  a  retractile  membrane  for  the  purpose 
of  perforation.  Mr.  0^1cr  (Phil.  Trans.,  1.M32)  gives  a 
fig\ire  of  the  lasp-hke  perforatin<;  tungue  uf  B.  UHdahim. 
See  also  Dr.  Buckland's  Hrid^ewater  Treatise. 

Shell  oval,  elongateil,  with  a  pointed  but  moderately 
elevated  spire ;  aperture  obkMig  or  oval,  deeplr  notohed  aa- 
leriorly;  right  lip  entire,  scimetimw  thick; 
simple  or  callous ;  Operculum  homyt  oval, 
summit  but  little  marked  and  man^nal. 

Oeographical  Dintributhm.—VfTy  wide.  Si>eries  orcur 
in  almost  all  seas.  Buccinum  glaciale  and  Buccintan  Saljinii 
arc  noted  in  the  supplement  to  the  appendi.x  of  Captain 
Partjr's  first  vmae  as  having  been  met  with  during  the 
paiioa  in  whu  theeqieditiimMBajBodvithiB  Aelietic 
ofrde, 

BaMt.-^rhc  spec  ies  have  been  imnd  at  depths  nnKing 
from  the  Hurface  to  17  Ikthomii  The  gnater  part  of  the 

gcnus  is  liltnral. 

M.  Dc  Bluinvilli!  subdivides  the  species  into  many  sec- 
UoQs  comprehending  the  true  Bueema,  including  the  genera 
UteUimiB.  papUhnm)  aad  <^ckp§{B.  mr&md  cf  Ho. 


Shaft  aCBasilM 


This  is  the  species  so  commonly  exposed  for  sale  as  (bod  on 
the  street  stalls  in  the  mednpolis.  Pennant,  speakiaf  or 
anoUier  species  that  ooenn  in  vast  abundance  en  oar  rodcs 

near  low-water,  namely,  B.Lapillus  (Purpura  Lmiilhu) 
above  alluded  to,  remarks  that  it  is  one  of  the  KnglUh 
shtdls  that  pri)du(-es  the  purple  d)e,  atmlogous  to  the 
Purpura  of  the  aniieiits  ;  and  Mr.  Wdliam  (Jole,  of  Bristol, 
thus  describes  (1684)  the  process  of  obtaining  the  English 
/Wrpiira  The  sheUs»  being  haider  than  moat  of  other 
kinds,  are  to  be  Inroken  with  a  smart  stRtkA  with  a  hammer, 
on  a  plate  of  iron  or  firm  pier«  of  timber  (with  their  mouths 
dow  nwards),  so  as  not  to  crush  the  body  of  the  fbh  within ; 
the  broken  pieces  being  picked  off,  there  will  appear  3 
white  \ein,  lying  transversely  .'n  a  httle  furrow  or  cleft, 
next  to  the  head  of  the  fish,  'wh\ch  must  be  digeed  out 
with  the  stiff  point  of  a  horsehair  pencil,  being  made  short 
and  tapering.  The  letters,  figures,  or  what  else  shall  be 
made  on  the  linen  (and  perhaps  silk  too),  will  piesent^ 
appear  of  a  pleasant  light  green  roloiv,  and,  if  plamd  in  the 
sun,  will  change  into  the  following  colours,  i>.,  li'in  winter, 
about  noon;  if  in  the  summer,  an  hour  or  two  aficr  sun- 
rising,  and  so  much  before  setting ;  fur  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  in  summer,  the  rolours  will  come  on  so  fast,  that  the 
succession  of  each  colour  will  scaredjr  b*  diiliafBiBhsd. 
Next' to  the  int  light-grccn  it  will  appear  of  adsep^j^miW 
and  in  a  fbw  minutes  change  into  a  sea-gceen ;  after  wUdi. 
in  a  few  minutes  more,  it  will  alter  into  a  watchet-blue ; 
from  ilial.  in  a  litile  time  more,  it  will  be  of  a  purplish-red ; 
after  which,  lying  an  Imur  i>r  twn  (supposiiii;  the  sun  stUl 
shining),  it  will  bo  of  a  very  deep  purple-red,  beyond  which 
the  sun  can  do  no  more.  But  then  the  last  and  most 
beautifU  colour,  after  washing  in  scalding  water  and  sesp^ 
will  (the  matter  being  again  put  into  the  snnror  wind  to 
dry)  be  of  a  fkir  bright  crinison,  orNiear  to  the  prinesi^ 
colour,  which  afterwards,  notwithstanding  there  is  no  use  of 
any  stiplic  to  bind  the  colour,  will  continue  the  same,  if 
well  orden-d,  as  I  have  found  in  hatfdkerchiefs  that  ha\-o 
been  washed  more  than  forty  times ;  onlv  it  will  be  some- 
what allayed  from  what  it  was  after  tfie  first  washing* 
iniibth*«lothio«fitiyoBllmiiidwian>ift«ltt  jiddn 
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Tei7  Atrooff  and  fmtid  smell,  as  if  g&rlic  and  aarfatida 
Were  mixed  together.'   (Phil.  Trans..  Abr.  II.  826.) 

We  havs  inserted  thU  aeeouDt  hne,  beoauae  the  sbeU 
which  k  the  subject  of  it  naf  b*  more  fkmfliar  to  our 
readers  under  thu  Linniwui  nuie  of  Buecinum  Lapillm 
than  of  Furpura  Lupiliut,  bot  it  it  i«operly  arraugtxl 
andar  th*  gmw  Awyiini. 

Fossil  BrcciNA. 

M.  Deahayei  in  his  tables  makes  the  number  of  fiuail 
ttertiary)  species  9&,  and  he  records  the  IbUowing  as  both 
Uviittand  liiMil  (tartiaqr),  Nmm Mt  amMaring  asa  genus 
in  Dut  list, — Btieeha  wubttim,  retietaaimt,  mtuuktum, 

mufafnlr,  rlathratwn,  iieriteum,  Dexnnyersi,  pritmaticum, 
asperuium,  mu^tvum,  mftcUum,  pnlijgonum^  D'Orbignii, 
Linntei,  ftolitum,  and  five  new  species,  the  names  of  which 
are  not  given.  Dr.  Fittuu  in  his  '  Slratigruphical  and  Local 
Distribtltioa*  notes  two  s])ecies  below  the  chalk,  viz.,  B. 

«ngidatum  aad  B.  naticotde  in  the  JPurtkmd  stomt  (N. 
Wins,  8.  VrOts,  Bucks),  and  the  tast-naned  speeies  hi  the 

Porf land  fiimd  (Buck!\).  Mr.  Lea  notes  one  sjK  cics  (new), 
P  S'lwerhii,  in  the  Ckuburne  Buds,  Alabanui.  He  ub-crves 
that  of  the  Rcnus  27  spciies,  including  Nii\sa,  have  been 
observed  in  Great  Britain,  several  as  low  as  the  mountain 
limestone,  but  chietly  in  tlia  London  eluy  and  the  rrag. 
After  repeating  the  number  given  by  Deshayes,  Mr.  Lea 
sajm  that  the  genna  appears  to  be  much  more  abundant  in 
the  UMter  formations.  The  Pliocene  of  the  sub-apen  nines 
furnishes  27  species.  Bourdeaux  (Miocene)  '21.  Paris 
(Eocene)  9.  In  .Xnieric-i,  ho  adiU,  luur  sjxrcies  huve  been 
found,  Mr.  Say  having  described  two  from  the  older  Plio- 
cene, Marj  luni],  and  Mr.  (Joorad  two  from  YorkTowi^  Vlr- 
ginia.  also  older  Pliocene. 

Nassa. 

Aiii$ma  yofmwAi  denreaaed,  with  a  very  large  Ibot  ax- 
tending  beyond  the  body  on  all  sides,  but  especially  in 
front,  where  it  is  large  and  angular,  whilst  posteriorly  it  is 

insensibly  narrowe<l.  For  the  r(»t  like  the  animal  ol'  Pitr- 
vura.  ii/iell  globular,  oval  or  sublurriculated ;  aperture 
oUong,  notched  anteriorly;  right  lip  bharp-edged,  often 
plaitM  within ;  columellar  lip  covered  with  a  large  callous 
plate,  extending  more  or  less  far.    Operculum  horny. 

lb.  Lea  {Contributions  to  Q0ohgy)am,  '1  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  separate  this  ^nus  IWmt  Bueamm  (although  La- 
marck united  them  after  having  made  the  division)  because 
they  certainly  iuini  a  \ery  natural  poup.  Cuvier  separates 
It,  as  M.  de  Bhunville  also  does,  into  a  sub-genu*.'  M.  de  , 
Blainville  certainly  makes  one  of  his  sections  of  Buecinum 
eonaistof  the  genus  Niusa ;  but  Kane  sepaiataa  it  decisively. 

Qengre^pkieal  DittrHution.  Then  ate  many  living 
speeies  mosdy  firam  the  warmer  dimatea.  A  veiy  saau 
number  belone  to  F.uro^w. 

Habit*.  Much  like  iho-L'  of  Buecinum.  The  speeies 
have  been  found  on  rccf^,  coral  sand,  sand,  sandy  muu,  and 
under  stones,  at  depths  raiiL'in^  from  the  surlaco  to  16 
fathoms. 

Mr.  Powys  haa  lately  described  eight  new  species  from 
Mr.  Cnm^^  edUeimm.  Example.  Ntma  nodUera. 
Locality.  A*  GaUapagm  falanda  and  tha  ahoiaa  «f  Pa- 
nama. 

FoanLNAias. 

There  are  many  Ibasfl  Sana,  as  the  reader  must  have 
collected  from  the  notice  of  the  genus  among  the  fossil 
Butxina.  Mr.  Lea  desi  ribes  and  figures  a  new  species  from 
Claiborne,  and  adds  that  Mr.  Conrad  has  observed  in  the 
tertiaiy  of  Maryland  four  species,  three  of  which  have  been 
described  by  Mr.  Say,  in  a  recent  state,  upon  the  American 
idiores.  The  genus  occurs  among  the  (^osau  fossils,  and 
Dr.  Fttlon  in  his  StratiaxiyhiGal  Tlibla  laooids  two  species 
hakw  the  chalk,  vis.,  If,  co$l$Ual»  aod  If.  Hneaia,  both 
fnm  Bhokdown.  ^  ^ 

Amputtaceous  Kntomottomata,  or  ttow  wAoa*  aftitff 
an,  in  generak  globular. 

Uarpa. 

Animal  with  a  large  haad,  withoMt  a  ftobooeia^  having 
the  moath  opened  below ;  two  aatwior'  tantacula,  conical 
and  very  much  approximated,  eanying  Uie  eyes  upon  an 

cnlarfji'uiont  situated  externally  a  little  below  the  middle  ; 
foot  large,  furnished  anteriorly  with  a  sort  of  heel ;  siphon 
nthar  laq^o  acd  a  little  oknptod;  bnaehial  paetiiMllona 


unequal,  two  in  number;  orificv  of  the  oviduct  ai  tho 
entrance  of  the  branchial  cavity  of  the  right  siile,  orifice  oi 
the  deferent  canal  at  the  extremity  a  vetty  voluminous 
exeitatory  organ ;  vent  oa  the  same  side. 

Shell  oblong,  more  or  less  coovlx,  genenilly  rather  deli- 
cate, enamelled,  furnished  with  regular  lon^-itudmal  ribs; 
spirt'  a  little  elevated  and  pointed,  the  last  whorl  verv  larsre; 
aprture  oval,  elongated,  widely  notched  anteriorly,  the 
nght  lip  with  an  external  bourrtlet,  eolumdU  siniple, 
pointed  anteriorly.  No  operaUtm  aeeocding  to  M.  Key' 
naiid. 


SklOaf  Bvpa  Wttli>ail,ud  aoimil  rrnwling  w  ith  iti  ihllt 


Gmmtkieal  DktrikMan,  Hahiit,  Tha  gaims  u 
fomid  In  the  seas  of  warm  climates,  ana  is  more  espeetally 

abundant  at  the  Mauritius  and  the  neighbonrine;  islands, 
whence  the  finest  of  the  more  common  spciics  and  the 
many-ribbed  harps  are  procured.  The  animal  :s  sai  i  lo  bo 
of  a  rich  vermilion  red.  The  tisher)-  is  prmcipally  carried 
on  at  low  VI  ater  w  ith  a  small  rake,  to  which  a  net  is  attaote^ 
on  sand-banks  at  night,  and  at  sunrise  when  the  harpa  are 
probably  out  upon  flwir  Ibed.  The>  have  been  known  to 
take  the  bait  on  the  fishing  Inn  s  hud  for  olives  (Oliva). 
MM  Quoy  and  Gainiard,  and.  afterw  ard^,  .M.  Rcynaud  state, 
that  the  animal  of  tin-  harji  ca;!,  sumetuncs  when  attacked 
by  an  enemy,  disembarrass  itself  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
foot,  and  completely  withdraw  itself  into  the  abaU.  M. 
Reynaud  explains  this  phenomwion  by  giving  his  opnion 
that  the  transverse  laearation  which  eatiaes,  in  the  move- 
ment of  ooDtiaction  exerted  by  the  animal,  the  separation 
of  tile  posterior  part  of  the  foot,  arises  from  the  resistanae 
which  that  part,  too  voluminous  to  enter  the  shell  after 
the  animal,  encounters  from  the  edges  of  the  shell.  M. 
Rang  observes,  that  though  no  operculum  has  been  found, 
(and  the  animal  appears  lo  have  been  carefully  examined,) 
ho  does  not  hesitate  to  leave  the  genus  among  those  which 
are  provided  with  one,  because^  in  the  first  place,  Hmpau 
similarly  organised,  and,  in  the  next,  if  duprived  of  that 
appendage,  it  has.  at  least,  the  pOSlarior  part  of  the  Ibot  tO 
take,  in  some  *.jrt,  its  jil  ice. 

Authors  sfenerally  make  the  iiumlKT  of  living  specie) 
eight,  and  of  these  the  most  precious,  though  lately  greatly 
depressed  in  value,  is  the  Manff-ri^td  &rv  I  Harpa  tm- 
pmaUi.)  Bat  some  of  the  ^eeiea  am  vmrydijBeuU  of  d« 
flniiion,  though  othan  are  well  nwrfced.  Tha  dielb  when 
in  fine  condition  are  great  fhvourites  with  collectors,  and, 
indeed,  a  drawer  of  fine  harps  in  all  the  freshness  of  their 
beauty  is  a  sight  worth  seeing.  Ca:e  should  be  taken  to 
keep  them  with  their  mouths  downwards  and  from  the  suo 
and  light,  or  their  brilliant  colours  will  soon  fade. 

Example^  Harpa  rentriroxa.    Loirality  Mauritius,  fico 

l-'ussiL  Uaiups. 
Only  two  ^paeisaaianooidod,  inlho  tertiary  fannatioik. 
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De  Blainville  adds,  that  on«  of  these  in  an  analogue,  but 
Desha>-cs,  who  eivw  Paris  as  the  locality  for  Iwth,  does  not 
nnk  either  of  UMMtt  among  the  speoica  fiiund  both  living 
■ad  fussiL 

Dolium. 

Animal  generally  resembling  that  of  Purpura.  Shell 
delieate,  neaiTjr  gMMilar,  ventriooae,  furrowed  transveniely ; 

spiro  but  littl'e  elovated.  pointed,  tho  last  whoil  forming 
nearly  thi>  wliole  of  the  shell :  aperture  large,  oval,  right 
lip  unduluifd  ;  c-oluiijclla  uficn  twistcil,  af>errulum  horny. 

Geographical  Ditiributton. — The  seas  of  warm  climates, 
especially  those  of  India.  One  species,  Dolium  galea,  in- 
habits the  Meditecraoean.  The  speciea  ace  often  found  on 
reeft,  some  of  them  are  very  large.  Seven  seems  to  be  the 
greate!>t  number  hitlicrlo  recorded,  and  Cuvier  has  separated 
the  species  into  two  sections,  viz. :  The  Tuns  {Doiium)  and 
the  Partridge  Tuns  (Perdix  of  De  Montfort). 

W^-ffp'**,  Dokim  galea,  and  Doiim  ptnK*, 


OnU  «r  Mhui  OalMb  and  MiMl  I 

Fossil  Dom\. 


Dcshayes  gives  but  one  fossil  (tertiary  )  species,  and  that 
tD.  pomtmf)  he  gives  doubtingly,  placing  it  in  the  column 
h<  jilr  l  -  found  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary).'  De 

Blaiiuiile  ulluiio  to  tour  fossil  species*  two  of  Which  are 
analoguetk  aeoording  to  Broei  hi. 

Cassidaria. 

Animal  siipj^osed  to  heat  a  general  resemblance  to  that 
6t  Buteinum  and  Purpura,  i^hell  oviiid.  vcntricose,  witli 
the  spire  but  little  elevated;  aperture  long,  ratbernarrow, 
with  the  anterior  canal  reenrved;  right  lip  furnished  with 

ji  hnurrelft ;  coluraellar  lip  covered  by  a  large  cattosity, 
cUea  ^rai:iilous  or  wrinkled.    Operculum  horny. 


appears  to  be 
Locality,  theMedi- 


Geographical  DistrtbuHon.'-'Tha  aeas  of  comparativelr 

warm  climates.  Lamarck  jrives  the  Mediterranean  as  the 
locality  of  two  species.   Rang  states  that  only  one  tMciti 

fa  Buropean.  De  Blainville  .ipcaks  of  the(-^  

bit  in;;;  all  seas  except  that  of  the  North. 

The  number  of  living  species 
seven. 

Example»  Cattidaria  ecMnophora. 
terranean. 

FosstL  Cassidabtx. 

Deshayea,  in  his  tables,  states  the  number  of  fowsil  (ter* 
tiary)  spedea  to  be  eight:  and  of  these,  two,  viz.,  C.  eduno' 
phora  and  C.  J^kmu^  M  faoMds  aaboth  living  and  CmA 

(tertiar)).  ' 

Oniscia. 

A  genus  separated  from  Catndaria  byMr.G.B.Sowabf, 
and  considered  by  him  as  having  its  plaee  next  to  thit 
j;eiuis  in  the  natural  system.  It  difTers  from  Cants  in  ih 
canal  not  being  suddenly  retlceted;  but  Mr.  Sowerby  siaip» 
tliat  he  has  seen  Cassides  which  very  nearly  appiuaek 
Onitcia  in  the  form  of  the  aiMrtnre.  and  in  the  ikoil, 
scarcely  reflected  canal.  Re  thinks  tliat  the  genus  iiiai 
terme<liate  between  Cassidaria  and  Cassis. 

Shell  oblong,  sulic-jlmtlrical.  apex  generally  rather  ol>- 
toae,  spire  short,  sometimes  v^ry  short;  base  rather 
minatcd:  aperture  longitudiobl,  elongated,  exteodiQE  tt 
tiw  base  into  a  very  shivt  canal:  outkr  lip  UtiekeDsd,  im- 
tieulatcd  within,  and  rather  conlractetl  in  the  centre;  inner 
lip  expanded  and  covered  with  i^iiules  (Sowerby).  Th« 
outside  of  the  shells  is  tuben  ulated,  cancellated,  or  ribbed. 
*Qf  the  animal,'  says  Mr.  bowerby,  *  we  know  nothing: 
but  there  is  every  reason  for  beUeving  it  ttt  be  rdated  to 
that  of  Cassis,  and  that  it  has  an  operculum,  though  W 
have  never  seen  it.' 

Littoral.    Found  in  c•lal•^c  sand. 

Three  living  sjieciti  are  recorded,  one  from  the  Soutl^ 
Seas.  I 

Example,  Oniscia  cancellata.  (Sowerby'sGeiiera,OBimj 
fig.  1,  -2.  adult;  3.  young.  N.B.  the  spedmsBS  toai 
■wi-w  from  Mr.  Brodeiip's  eoUectioD,  now  m  the  Ifiilid 
Museum.) 


C'4  <M4dri»  rchinni^lMtia. 


Chiiida  c>iieiltia«.adaH. 

Fossil  Oxiscia. 
One  fossil  species  only  is  recorded.    It  i»  figured  h}  Mi 
O.  B.  Bofwnby  ftom  the  Italian  tertiaiy. 

Cassis. 

JmmtU  said  tonsemble  generally  that  of  Purpura. 

SMI  inclining  to  oval,  convex,  with  a  spirebut  li^ 
projecting,  nearly  flat;  aperture  oblique,  long  ""^Pji 
with  tho  anterior  canal  ver>'  short  and  recurved  toeswstW 
back;  right  Hp  ihu  k,  furnished  with  an  external  6wrr*i'. 
and  toothed  witbm;  columellsr  lip  callous,  nearly  siniwnt 
and  maAed  nearly  throughout  ila  length  with  traiisreni 
long  teeth.   Operculum  homy,  vmy  ndunentaiy. 

Geographical  Distribution. ^Tub  genus  •^""•jJI?'? 

J)ally  in  very  "arm  latitudes ;  tWO «r Ihwe  mMw ■ 
bund  in  the  Mediterranean.   , 

HabiU.— The  species  hatve  been  tend  at  d«|«i  laagi^ 
from  five  to  eight  fathoms  oB  sands.  . 

Dcshayes  gives  thirty  as  Um  number  of  liting 
These  arc  divided  into  two  groups  bfLnnmnk:  tbslW 
consisting  of  those  species  whose  spire  is  niaiked  "J 
relets  {€.  comuia,  fbr  example);  and  the  ^e<-i,ndof  ih^ 
whose  spire  u  without  bourreleU  (C.  fH^e,  lor  exau 

De  BlainvUle  dividaa  tbeapeeies  into  two  gnvJp^  -i « 
the  lltst  consisting  of  those  whow  apertme  is  long . 
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external  lip  nearly  straight  (  C.  tubero»a,  for  example) ;  tbe 
second  of  those  wlio^c  aprrtmc  iis  suboval,  •ail  the  flSMnal 
Up  excavated  iC.Jiammea^  for  instance).* 
KttnpbkOHMtliiAcroM.  Locality,  Wert  IndinSMH. 


MhO  arCiffb  talMMMiaia  M^tiaalileT  CMib  nlcMa(4WMliM). 

FomL  Caimiibi. 

Doshayci^,  in  hi»  tables  states  tbe  numbw«f  lbMfl{lar* 
tiar}-)  species  to  be  fifteen,  of  which  he  records  C!llMi£dt« 
/Im^nMi  gnmulota,  crumena,  taburon,  bisukaUt,  and  a 
Dew  «|ieei«>  u  both  living  and  fossil  (tartiaiy). 

Ricinula. 

Animal  nearly  entirely  resembling  ihtMO  of  Buccinum 
and  Purpura^  Mantle  provided  with  a  tube;  foot  much 
wider,  and  aurieolitad,  as  it  were,  anteriorly ;  bead  semi- 
lunar, with  oonied  labtacula,  supporting  th»  ajfes  at  the 
middle  of  their  external  surflMse;  excitatory  organ  of  the 
male  very  large,  recurved  in  the  branchial  cavi^.  Such  is 
Do  Blainville^  description,  who  made  bia  obienaliun  «ll 
•  la  Ricinule  horrible,'  Ricinula  horrida. 

Slull  oval  or  i»ubgiobular,  thick,  beset  with  points  or 
tubercles,  with  a  very  short  spire ;  aperture  narrow,  long, 
with  a  notch  (which  is  sometimes  »ubcaniliculated)  ante- 
riorly; figbt  lip  ofken  digitatod  axlomaUy  and  tooched 
within ;  1M  left  lip  eallotui  and  toothed  or  wrinklod. 

Operctdwn  horny.  <.wa\.  tnnisMr«e.  concentric.  De 
BlamviUc  describes  the  LleiiKiiis  of  llie  operculum  a.s  a 
little  imbricated. 

Geographiail  Dittribution.—De  Blainville  says  that  of 
nine  apeciea  of  this  genua,  all  Ihow  vfaoM  iMdity  is  known 
come  mm  the  Indian  Seas. 

HdbiUj—Tbm  ipeeiea  ham  been  found  on  eoral  nafe  and 
rochi. 

Deshayes,  in  his  tablet,  i^ves  the  number  of  recent 

-ptfcies  as  fourteen.  Dc  Blainville  separates  the  species  into 
liiree  sections:  the  first  coniiisun^  of  tho^e  with  an  evident 
canal  anteriorly  and  behind  the  aperture  (on  arri^re  de 
I'ouverture)  Bidnula  digitata ;  the  second  of  those  without 
a  l  aual  and  ImmI  with  spines.  R.  horrida;  and  tbe  third  of 
tixM0  witboot  a«nal  ana  tttbaroubiu*  it.  monit.  Ho  oh- 
isnret  that  thk  gaana  fa  avidanfly  artifldal;  flius  H  eon- 
tains  one  spectes  which  is  a  true  Murex,  whilst  others  are 
closely  approximated  to  certain  species  of  Turbinella;  in 
fact,  they  lia\c  two  or  three  plaits  on  the  columella;  finally, 
some  of  them  scarcely  difier,  be  saya,  firom  tbe  true  Puf 
pmng. 

fitample,  RumuioL  horrid^ 

*  Mr.  R.  !tliilchtinty  •VKiinj;iii>hi-s  Omi4t%nft,  IdMgHllHk  Mrf  SMMMlb 
A.I   i^nt-rmllv  nndt-r  ttir  nii>ii<.  uf  ry}>r«<a>j^  MaU^  kVMIJfl^  IMS 
««liiM .    Mr.ii.li.  Sowrrby  obiveU  to  this  ■•MM. 


Foeail  RietnulB. 
De  Blamville  and  Rang  both  say  that  there  is  no  ftadi 
Ricinula.    Deshayes,  in  his  tables,  records  one,  a  new 
species,  in  the  tertiary  formations.    (Boordeaux,  Dax* 
Turin.) 

CancaUana. 

Antmat  said  to  resemble  generally  that  of  Purpura. 

ShrU  oval  or  (tlobular,  rather  convex,  reticulated,  tbich- 
with  a  spire  slightly  elevated  and  pointed ;  aperture  demi- 
oval,  nolclierl  ur  siilxmuliculatea  anteriorly:  nglit  lip 
sharp-edged,  striated  within ;  columella  nearly  straight* 
with  many  well  defined  plaits.    Operculum  homy. 

Qeoigrt^Meid  J)utrMitiim.~-Thit  apeoiaa  ai«  all  entM^ 
and  tha  tnhahitanta  of  warm  aeaa.  Th»  loeaHtiak  eif  tba 
bulk  of  those  known  arc  said  by  De  Blniiuillo  to  be  inha- 
bitants of  the  Indian  and  African  seas  (but  see  below). 

//a/;f  /*.— The  species  have  been  found  on  sandy  hottmnar 
at  a  depth  ranging  from  seven  to  sixteen  fathoms. 

Do  Blainville  ipeaks  of  twelve  recent  species.  He  ob- 
serves that  the  genus  as  adopted  by  him  b  not  antiraly  tbe 
same  as  that  of  Lamarck,  who  gives  that  nnnber.  Da 
Blainville  withdraws  ftom  tha  genus  the  species  whose 
aperture  u  evidently  caniliculated,  such  as  C.  ttmtiaua, 
which,  as  it  niiiu  ars  to  him,  oii^ht  to  roiiiain  anionic  the 
Muricen  or  the  tiirnculated  TurbtnelUe.  Deshayes,  in  his 
tables,  makes  the  number  of  living  species  thirteen.  Mr. 
6.  B.  Sowerby  (' Zool.  Proc.,'  1832)  describes  twenty-two 
new  species  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Cuming,  most  of 
them  nam  tha  warn  iatitudssof  tha  fluiae  aida  of  Sontfa 
America.  One -of  diem,  C.  ttmpHeala,  dredged  in  sand 
near  Panama  at  a  depth  of  ten  fathoms,  is  the  only  species 
known  to  Mr.  Sowerby  with  a  bmglu  fold  on  tbe  oulumella. 

Kxunipie.  c^nc«//anarieif°eM(alai  Loaaliy,  SeMihain  At* 
lantic  Ocean  (Lamarck). 


Foam.  Camcwumik. 

Lamarck  raoords  lavaa  kmH  ipaaiaa.  Rang  aaya  there 
are  a  good  number.  De  BlataiTflle  lAaenrWs  that,  aeooiding 

to  Dcfranrc,  there  arc  twenty  species,  two  of  which  ore  iden- 
tical, one  from  Italy,  the  other  from  Gn^iion,  and  one  ana- 
logue from  Italy.  Deshayes  in.vkL^  ihe  iiuinber  of  fossil 
(tertiary)  species  forty-two,  one  ol  which  he  notes  as  botli 
li>inE  and  mail  (tartiaiy).  Mr.  Xioa  describes  and  figures, 
in  addttaott,  aigbt  a|iaeiaa  firom  tha  tartiaiy  foimatiou  oif 
Alabama  (Claibome).  Ha  observes  that  the  genus  has 
been  observed  in  England  only  in  the  London  clay,  from 
whence  three  spccicti  have  been  described ;  and,  referring 
to  Deshayes'  Tables  and  his  furty-two  species,  remarks  that 
aixtaan  a*s  firom  tha  Subapennines  (Pliocene),  twdva  fnm 
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Bourfoaux  (Miocene),  and  five  from  Pans  fEooene).  In 
America,  lie  obsen'es,  a  sitigle  species  oaly,  C.  lunata  (Con- 
rad), bad  been  thorctufore  obaatVBd.  ItVUfton  tlM  ter- 
tiaqr  beds  of  Siaot  Mwy'a. 

Purpon. 

Animal  rather  elongated,  widened  in  front;  head  Ur^ 
vitb  a  very  short  pro^cia  ;  two  tentacula,  generally  m 
ftmit  and  appreximMed,  conical,  and  luppoitins  the  ejea 
«n  an  enlargamMit  situated  at  the  middle  of  tfiair  aster- 
nal part;  mouth  balotr,  nearly  alwayis  hidden  hjiba  fbot, 
which  is  rather  large,  very  inurh  advanced  and  bilo 
bated,  as  it  were,  anteriorly  ;  branrlnal  pect:nalions  two, 
unequal ;  onfic-i.'  of  ihe  oviduct  at  the  entrance  of  the  bran- 
ebial  cavity  on  the  riuht  side ;  orifice  of  the  deferent  canal 
at  the  ript  fide  of  the  neck,  at  the  extremity  of  the  ex- 
eitiDg  organ,  which  is  ganeiaUf  TBhiaunous;  vent  am  iha 


IktOriPBjan  PWilw.        Uliaal  of  Hurpun  facmaatonu. 

Shell  oval,  thick,  unarmed  or  tubercular,  with  a  short 
spire,  the  last  whorl  larger  than  all  the  others  tof^cther; 
aperture  very  moeh  dilated,  of  an  oval  form,  terminated 
anteriorly  hy  an  oiMiqaa  notch ;  columella  flattened,  finish- 
ing in  a  point  anteriorly ;  right  lip  sharp-odged, often  tliick- 
ened  and  fUmnrad  mtemaUy,  or  strongly  armed  anteriorly 
with  a  conical  point.  O/ienMhm  harnfi  4eiaitinttlit-t  tho 
summit  posierior. 

Geo^nphical  Distribution. — The  form  is  widely  distri> 
buted.  but  the  number  of  Suropean  eneiea'iB  very  amall} 
tho  greatart  davriopinont'takoa  plaea  in  warm  leas  whAro 
tttt^iadaa  am  want  nbrnMhiiii  partjanlariy  in  floatb 

Aiiftt. — The  larger  proportion  of  the  RpccicA  of  thk 

CDYIS  are  littoral.  The  true  Pttrjmrfr  have  been  found  at 
ptbs  ranging  from  the  surface  to  twenty-five  fuihoins,  and 
the  division  which  forms  the  genus  Mnriocero$,  generally  on 
rocks,  at  depths  ranging  from  the  surfLice  to  seven  &thoms. 

De  Blainville  statee  that  there  are  fifty  lining  apeciea  of 
oriiDary  Purpura,  of  whieh  fom  only  belong  to  the  French 
seas.  The  species  of  Monnreros,  ho  states,  to  be  five ;  all 
from  South  Americji.  De>*hayes.  in  his  tabio*.  pives  hcventy- 
six  as  the  number  of  living  species  uf  ih"  i^cinis  Purpura 
(Lam.),  and  six  as  that  of  the  living  species  of  Monocero*. 
Mr.  Lea  states  that  his  cabinet  has  nine.  We  are  not  sure 
whether  M.  Desbayes  ineludea  among  hit  aeveatyaix  ^eeiea 
P.  n^ranathut,  P.  tquamifjnu,  and  P.  tquamota,  deaeribed 
b>'  him.  Mr.  Brodenp  describes  two  new  species,  and  Mr. 
i'owys  one,  from  Mr.  Cuming's  collection  (Port  St.  Elena, 
Valnaraiso,  and  Maldon  Island,  in  the  Pacific),  and  Mr 
Broaerip  another.  Purpura  Gravetii,  figured  under  the 
name  of  Murex  eariniferuM,  in  Mr.  Sowerby's  Concholo- 
gioal  lUustrationa.  iZoot.  Pne.)  Mr.  Sowarbj  deacribos 
nine  epaetas  of  MMocaroi',  anion^  than*  JIT.  jnaioMMMii 
(Gray),  from  Mr.  Cumini^'s  collection. 

De  BlaiR^ille  divides  the  species  into  four  sections:— 1  at. 
Those  whose  right  lip,  near  the  noteh,  is  armed  with  a 
ronicai  horn,  or  tooth,  which  is  pointed,  and  more  nr  less 
curved.  This  section  is  the  genus  Afonoc^^o*  (De  Mont- 
lort),  the  animal  of  whieh,  acooraing  to  M.  Rang  and  others, 
dUibrs  in  nothing  from  that  of  the  other  Putfuree.  foA. 
IIm  Buedntiid  riffjmnt,  whose  lip  is  whhoot  a  tooth,  and 
Vhoaoapertufaianodentaly  widenad.  ^gfrnm  Lt^iUltu 


(Buccinum  I^illus,  Linn  )  for  exaiiipk-.  (See  abo>'e.  Buc- 
cinum.)  3nl.  The  Pal ukiux  Pur^ntm'  alMj  wiihout  a  tooth  at 
the  lip, and  whose  aperture  is  very  wide;  Purpura  I'ersica 
for  instance.  4tL  llie  ventricose  tulM-'rculuted  !>pccie«>.  of 
which  he  gives  P.  neri&Um  as  the  type.  M.  Rang  divides 
the  ^ceias  into  two  gnoBa  only.  The  first,  consiating  of 
those  wUeh  have  the  rignt  lip  bimple,  or  only  fuiroirod 
internally:  the  second,  of  those  whoM  right  lip  is  alwmjra 
thickened  and  armed  anteriorly  with  a  conical  point. 

Example  of  tiM  tiB^  Atfjwrs  Anfafi.  iMalitr,  Baat 
Indian  Seas. 

Example  of  the  second,  Purmtra  tmArteate  (JfONOtero* 
MiMcBfMn»  Lam^  Looali^.  South  Avarisa. 


TMyanfaaMeata,  Mooucmm  iabriaaluk 


Fossil  Pukpi  r.*;. 

De  Blamville  t.t:iti-s  ( Makiculoyie)  that  no  fossil  species  of 
Monoreros  were  thru  known.  Desliaycs,  in  hi-i  tables, 
records  one  (tertiary )  from  Italy.  Mr.  Lea  describes  and 
figures  three  new  fossil  species  from  the  lertiaty  of  Clal- 
bomc.  Alabama  (Eooeoo  of  LyoU).  Of  the  ordinary  Pur- 
purtr,  De  Blainvule  states  that  there  are  nine  (basil  species, 
one  of  which  is  the  aiialn<^i!c  of  P.  Lajillus  (Pttceinum 
Lapilltis,  Linn.),  so  common  on  our  coasts,  as  well  as  those 
of  France.  Dcshayes.  m  liLs  tables,  gives  the  nnmbe.-  of 
fossil  (tertiary)  species  as  four,  of  which  be  records  one, 
P.hitmaitoma^  as  both  living  and  fbseiL 

«  * « « 

Patelloid  Entomoitoma;  that  M.  one  w/fcaae  iM/  it 
vtrw  largt  in  ilt  MaHtg.  vtryjhitmti,  wM  m  tfkt  bia 
lmU  muM,mdwithout  a  cofumMu 

Concliolejias. 

De  Blainville  speaks  of  the  animal  as  entirely  unknown  ; 
but  according  to  Lesson,  it  resembles  that  of  Purjmra. 
Shell  thick,  rude, and  wrinkled  transversely  on  its  external  i 
aurfiicc ;  spire  very  small,  hardly  projecting :  aperture  eval.  ' 
very  large,  notched  anteriorly,  where  there  ure  two  denti- 
form appendages  :  no  columella;  muscular  irn|irc*sion  of  a 
horse-sluie  ^h.ipc,  aiid  very  \  i>;blc.  Ojierntlurn  horny,  trans- 
parent, trapeziiidal.  concentric,  with  a  marginal  summit. 

GeogritphicalDittribuiion.—  South  America  is  vh^  locality 
of  Comjholepas.  It  is  very  abundant  on  the  coasts  of  Peru 
and  Chiles  and  aomatiniee  attaina  to  t  very  latge  riai. 

OolidMlepaa  iik    jat,  only  hnewn  aa  a  UMoial 

species. 

Lamarck  first  placed  Conchnleptix  near  Piirj'ur  i.  CumcT 
gives  it  very  n«irly  the  same  position.    M.  Rang  reraaiks  ' 
that  he  wight  have  well  united  the  genus  to  Pun  ura,  .ifier 
the  example  of  Oe  F^russac  In  met,  be  addia,  M.  Les- 
son's liommunkation  touehing  Che  anbnu  which  the  latter  { 
hrooght  homo  from  the  South  Sea  had  proved  to  M  Ron^  | 
that  it  differs  in  nothing  from  that  of  Purpura;  its  oper-  I 
culum  ulone  affords  a  well-defined  character. 

There  is  but  one  species  known  ;  but  M.  Rang  statet  I 
that  there  are  two  distinct  varieties.  | 

Example.  Coneholqta*  ^ruvMta.  | 

ConehoiepoM  u  not  hnosm  in  a  fiwatl  state,  properly  to 
called.  It  oceurs  among  other  speaiaa  af  tha  eenit,  at  ean- 
sideraUa  alevations  abovs  tho  sea. 
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BNTOilCysntAOA  (MBIIer).  Shall  luMlt;  iar  meh 

n  fhs  meaning  of  the  term  applied  to  certain  aquatic  nni 
mals  fcrming,  according  to  Latreillc  siid  others,  th  second 
general  division  of  the  cru-ilaciniis,  ami  for  the  most  part 
inhabiting  the  freshwater.  The  brain,  or  rather  the  nervous 
knots  wbu'b  sunply  its  place,  consists  of  one  or  two  globules 
BMnlr.  The  heart  is  in  UiB  form  of  a  long  v«swl.  The 
bnneniie;  composed  of  hur-likeyPfOMM— .  wnieh  are  eftiier 
isolate*!,  or  coimcrted  in  a  beard-like  form,  a  |icr(inntpd 
shape,  or  one  rcsemhlinp  aigrettes,  form  a  portion  of  the 
feet,  or  of  a  certain  number  anions;  tlu'in,  and  sometimes 
mandibles  and  the  upper  jaws.  [CYPRta,  vol.  v.  p.  341.] 
Hence  the  terra  Branchiopoda.  [See  the  title,  toI.  v.  p. 
■138.]  The  number  of  the  feet  vanes,  and  in  some  of  the 
genera  Isabove  a  hundvad.  ThesefiMt,  ordinarily,  arc  proper 
for  no  purpose  but  swimming;  and  are  sometimes  ramified 
or  diviai^,  and  sometimes  furnished  with  pinnules,  or  com- 
posed of  lamellar  Joints,  Nearly  all  of  tlicm  have  a  shell, 
ctmsisting  of  from  one  to  two  pieces,  very  delicate,  and  most 
frequently  almost  membranous  and  transparent,  or  at  least 
a  large  anterior  thoracic  segment,  often  coofounded  with 
tlM  bead  and  appearing  to  replace  the  shell.  The  integu- 
ments are  generally  tatner  horny  than  calcareous,  a  condi* 
tion  which,  as  Latreille  remarks,  approximates  the  Ento* 
mostracans  to  the  Insects  and  Anirhnids.  In  those  which 
are  proviiled  with  ordinary  jaws,  the  inferior  or  external 
ones  are  always  uncovered,  all  the  jaw-feet  (pieds-mftchoircs) 
performing  the  office  of  true  feet,  and  none  of  them  being 
applied  u\K>n  the  mouth.  The  second  ja«i|  vith  tlw  ncep- 
tNn  of  the  Pkgtttaodot  Msembla  tltoie  organs,  and  Jurine 
hits  sometimes  designated  them  vndar  the  name  of  bands. 

Til-  so  rharat  ters,  say;  I^trcillo,  &liqgnish  the  masticating 
Eiitcmnstrcu-a  (Entomostraces  Broyenrs)  from  the  Mala- 
coistraca  ;  the  other  Entomoslraca  which  rotnpusc  his 
order  Peedlopoda  cannot,  be  says,  be  confounded  with  the 
MataeoHraca,  baeause  th^  are  deprived  of  organs  fit  for 
mattieatiiMiii  or  beeansa  time  parts  which  apt^  to  per- 
Ibm  the  office  of  jaws  are  not  edlleeted  anteriorly  and  pre- 
oeded  by  a  labrum  as  in  the  true  crwtfacea  and  the  mnsti 
eating  insects  (insccti's  hroycurs),  but  simply  formed  by 
the  haunches  of  the  loc  tivu  organs,  and  furnished,  for 
the  purpose  of  enablini;  them  to  execute  that  oflice,  with 
small  spines.  Tlie  Pcecilopoda,  he  obsert-es,  represent  in 
this  daaa  those  of  the  daas  of  insects  which  are  denomi- 
nated suctorial  {suoeon).  Thejr  are  almost  all  parasites, 
and  seem  to  lead  us  by  dcfrrccs  (par  n»iances)  or  shades  of 
diffcrenco  to  t!ie  Lrrncetr ;  hut  the  prcMsncc  of  eyes,  the 
prujierty  of  mouhinj;  or  clian>;inj;  the  skin,  or  even  of  un- 
dt  syoinj;  a  metamorphosis,  and  tlie  faculty  of  being  able  to 
transport  themselves  from  one  place  to  another  by  means 
of  foot,  appear  to  Latreille  to  establish  a  well-defined  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  animals  last  named  and  the 
preceding.  With  rt-irard  to  the  metamorphosis,  he  remarks, 
tnat  the  young  of  ilie  Daj htii(P  and  of  some  other  nearly 
allied  genera,  those  probably  al>o  of  Cyvrix  and  of  Cythe- 
rina,  differ  not  at  all  or  scarcely  at  all  rrom  their  parents, 
in  point  of  form,  at  the  time  of  their  exclusion  from  the 
ttg;  but  the  young  of  Cyclopt,  of  the  Phylloiyfxia,  and  of 
^Ifubu,  andcrgo  in  their  infancy  rcmarkablo  changes, 
a.s  well  in  the  form  of  the  body,  as  in  the  number  of  feet 
These  organs,  indeed,  in  some  (in  the  Argvli  for  instance) 
(uRer  transformations  which  mwlify  their  uses.  The  same 
author  states  that  he  has  consulted,  relative  to  these  trans- 
'nrmations.  several  well-informed  naturalists,  ^vho  have  had 
ftequent  occasion  to  observe  the  Lem<tee,  and  tliat  those 
sl—ieis  had  never  seen  a  Lenwa  change  its  skin.  The 
anteniuB  «f  the  Entonmtraeatt  the  form  and  number  of 
wbieh        much,  serve  ia  augr     -iwimmiog.  .Hie 


eyes  are  very  rarely  placed  upon  a  pedicle,  and  when 
ther  are  so  placed,  the  pellicle  is  no  more  than  a  lateral 

C9ngation  of  the  heaa.  and  is  never  articulated  at  its 
The  last-named  organs  are  often  very  much  ap- 
proximated, and  even  compose  one  only.  Tlie  tail  is  never 
terminated  bv  a  fan-thaped  fln,  and  never  presents  the  false 
feet  of  dw  MMMOtfraeo.  The  eggs  are  oolleeted  under  the 
baek,  or  ostaraal,  and  under  a  common  envelope,  having 
the  form  of  one  or  two  small  groups  situated  at  the  base  w 
the  taiL  They  possess  the  powt  r  of  preserving  their  vitality 
for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  desuu  uiKin.  [Binoculus,  vol. 
iv.  p.  410?|  It  would  appear  that  not  less  than  three  moults 
ace  undergone  by  many  of  these  animals  before  they  become 
adoh  nfi  capable  of  propa^ting  their  species,  and  it  has 
been  pnvad,  in  the  caae  m  aome  of  them,  that  n  ain^ 
copulation  will  Ibenndate  manf  aaeeeasive  geaemtieiw. 
[BRANCHioPonA,  vol.  V.  p.  342.] 

In  M.  Lat  re  die's  second  method,  the  Enlomottraca 
were  tnatt  d  as  a  sub-class,  with  the  following  charac- 
ters:— Mandibles  nalud  or  none:  mouth  formed  of  two 
rows  of  pieces;  antenna  and  feet  of  a  branchial  Ibim ;  tarsi 
without  a  homy  nail  at  the  end ;  slwU  dyMaeeoos  or  ahield- 
like,  nnivdve  or  bivalvp,  <Hr  with  ^nnnmf  fconjr  or  mem* 
branous  segments  of  the  body;  eyes  leasile^  oAoD  mited  to 
as  to  form  one.  , 

latflMmur.  (OpermUi,  sbdl  onivahe  or  bivahre.) 

• 

Shell  univalve.  (Ctypeadf.) 
lat  order,  XvpAofur^t.    (Example,  Limiilui.) 
Snd  order,  Pneumonuru-   (Ex.  Qzolus.) 
3rd  Older,  iMfttpfMrfsf.  (Ex.  Apoa.) 
• 

Shell  bivalve.   {Ottrachodes.)  . 

4th  order,  0>:lrachoilet.    (Ex.  Cypris.) 

Sud  SaCTio.v.    (Nufs,  body  annulated  throughout  its 

Icnu'tli.) 

&th  order,  PiemiopoJei.   (Ex.  (^xlops.) 
6th  order,  Ctpkam^.  (Bx.  Folyplieniiis.) 

In  the  last  edition  of  Cuvier's  '  Rc{:;ne  Animal* M.  1^ 
treillo  divides  the  Entomottraca  into  two  orden. 

I.  Bbakcwotoda.  (See  that  titio,  vol.     f>  SSt.) 

II.  PCBCILOPODA.* 

The  Pcecilopoda  he  divides  into  two  families. 

Ist.  Xvpeflwrti. 
This  tmSLj  consists  but  of  one  genus,  via.,  Idmuikn, 

Snd.  Siphtwostoma. 
This  UuStf  hA  separates  into  two  tribes. 

I,  (^aligidea. 

tribe  eonlains  the  genera  ArgtUm.  CaUgtu,  and  ita 
lawfants,  Dinemnur  i.  &c.,  and  Cmvpt, 

S.  Lernaufurmes. 
TUa  IrihooaBitalaorDiidhatolwR  and  Nieothoe. 

M  Milne  Edwards  remarks,  that  at  the  first  glance  the 
branchial  foot  of  Aput  and  of  many  other  Entomostraea 
Would  appear  to  have  hardly  anything  in  ronimon  with  the 
ambulatory  feet  or  buccal  members  of  the  Deca;iods ;  but, 
nevertheless,  the  same  parts  are  found  among  the  former. 
In  fisct,  be  observes,  in  the  great  foliaceous  Uminas  or 
bladea,  the  stmeture  of  which  seems  as  complicated  aa  it  ia 
anomalous,  the  analogues  of  the  ttagnim  (fouet),  palp,  and 
stem  (tige)  are  easily  traced.  The  first  of  these  appendages 
constitutes  the  flattened  vcsii  lc  wliich  occupies  the  ba^ilary 
and  external  part  of  the  foot :  its  form  is  the  same  as  among 
the  Stomapodtt  and  iti  atrncttuo  Aurther  eonflnw  the  ap> 
proximation. 

Tlie  last-named  author  proposes  the  following  method, 
differing  fVom  that  of  Latreille  not  only  in  the  number  of 
the  orders  under  which  the  diihiont  OwloMBareaRanged, 
but  alao  hi  the  Umita  aaaignod  to  many  of  dMio  diviiioos 

A 

Mou^  deprwed  qftpeaat  organs  qf  Tuiiltalfaa, 
Orders. 


B 


Mwtharnudwitktpteiaierfami^m 


one 

•  TlwiMtervUltaa 
Ikk       althH  «aiw  Uwimia. « 
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Oidtn. 

Ottrapodeg. 

CladcKeres. 

FhitUopode$, 

Itopoaei. 

Amp/iipodei. 

SfOmapndfX. 
Decap'xit^s. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  further  states  that  Latreiile,  a  littie 
before  bis  death,  was  aeain  occupied  with  the  subject,  and 
ioindaoad  into  his  neuod  many  modiflcatioiu^  whwli  made 
it  apprMeh  nearly  to  tint  proposed  by  M.  Milne  Sdwarda. 

The  Utter  ts'iys  that  Latreiile  in  fact  admittfd  into  the  class 
Crtataeea  12  ordeas.  viz.,  the  Decapod n,  the  Slomapoilx.  the 
L^rmipfxis,  the  Amphij>rids,  the  hopods,  tin-  J >.  (  ladoprr/t, 
the  Lopfii/ropfi.t,  the  Qttrapod*,  the  Xyphonuret,  ana  the 
Siphonostomfn ;  and  that  \at  Dieladopodt  nearly  corre- 
qwnd  to  the  Copepodt  of  M.  Milne  Edwards.  The  last-named 
•nthor,  when  s|«Baking  of  Letreille's  elasaifiation  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  '  Rd^ne  Animal.'  speaks  of  Latreille'a 
not  attaching  to  the  distinction  of  Malacottraca  and  Ento- 
tn',.it\}ra  an  importance  which  those  divisions  do  not  de- 
serve; but  M.  Milne  Edwards  still  retains  the  term  Ento- 
inostracu;  for  we  find  in  his  synoptical  table  [Hi^tnire  Na- 
turelie  det  Crustacet— Suites  d  Bufun),  under  the  sub- 
class of  Maxillated  Crmlaceant,  the  legion  of  Branehio- 
pod$,  oonUuoi^  tfae  atdnn  0$trapoda  and  Phj^tfoda,  and 
Uw  legion  of  JSiroeioifraflii,  consisting  of  ttie  oravrs  Cape- 
pnda  and  Cladocera. 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  study  the  classification,  erono- 
my,  and  anatouiv  of  tlie  Entomostraea,  sbould  more  parti- 
cularly cunsiilt,  besides  the  works  above  alluded  to,  those 
of  Swaroiuerdam.  Needham,  Leuwenhoelu  Oe  Oeer.  Ram- 
dhor.  Schoeffcr.  Straus,  Uennenn.  the  yonnfer  Febrieiua. 
the  Jnrines.  father  and  «on,  Adolphe  Iwonpniiart,  SUMteTi 
l>esTnare<;t,  De  lilaiiu  ille.  Tliorapnon.  and  Audouin. 

ENTOZO'A  (fioiu  the  Greek  wonls  mtos  (iittic).  within, 
and  rnon  ((<fioi')  an  animal  I.  Under  this  name  are  desig- 
nated the  different  livine  beings  which  atu  produced  and 
developed  within  other  nving  beings.  It  comprehends  a 
series  of  animals  differing  greatly  from  one  another  in  form 
and  organisation,  and  hsriiig  but  one  character  in  common; 
which  is,  that  they  are  all  parasitic,  or  have  their  exclusive 
habitation  in,  and  live  at  the  expense  of  the  bodies  of  other 
animals.  Tliev  can  scarcely  be  said  to  form  a  distinrt  class 
in  the  anim.il  kin{<doni,  s<>me  of  the  sy>ecies  h<'in^  closely 
resembled  both  in  external  appearances  and  internal  struc- 
ture, by  individuals  placed  in  other  classes,  and  only  diSer- 
ing  fteiB  tiMm  in  the  locaUties  where  they  are  found ;  thus 
the  KMspeniis*  or  seminal  uiimaleulea,  which  ere  enu- 
mertled  hy  some  nolegists  with  the  entoeoa,  dosely  re- 
semble the  true  ccrrariae  of  vepctaMe  ii.f  i  i us. 

Entozoa  are  found  in  most  animals:  ilnv  luive  been  dis- 
covered! in  all  t!ie  mam m.il::!  froDi  iii;m  li  i\mi  i  r  the  cetacea; 
they  ali»o  occur  in  ihu  uiher  classes  of  the  vertebrataj  in- 
deed, it  scem&  that  a  greater  number  reside  in  birds,  rep- 
tiles, and  fishes  than  in  nuuomels.  The  invertohrate  have 
also  their  peculiar  paraaitee;  and  they  hare  beea  ascer- 
tained to  exist  in  all  the  inseet  tribes,  and  in  beings  still 
lower  in  the  scale.  The  best  known  species  are  those 

\\hirli  inliahil  the  intestines  of  the  liuman  subject,  and 
vuljiarly  go  by  the  denomination  of  worms,  which  term  was 
piobabl}  denved  from  the  resemblance  wluch  the  Asrarix 
iumbncoide*  bears  to  the  common  earth-worm,  as  this  spe- 
cies is  most  firequenily  met  with,  and  was  the  first  described 
of  the  human  entosoa,  being  mentioned  hy  B^HP'*''**^' 
who  eatled  it  the  fX^i»>v  er^yyiXoc,  or  round  worm. 

A  vb  'Tt  list  uf  the  differi  lit  V'nA-^  <,f  v.onns  found  in  the 
human  intestinal  canal,  Willi  i  nuuitralson  of  their  cau.<«e«, 
the  morbid  symptoms  which  tiiey  occasion,  and  the  nifKle 
of  treatment,  are  given  under  tlie  ailide  Anthki.min- 
IICS. 

With  regard  to  the  cnnas  of  the  formation,  or  the  pn- 
manr  oriein  of  tiie  enteaoa.  nothing  is  known;  and  the 

whole  SDDjcet  is  entirely  involved  in  darkness :  they  must 
either  be  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  sjKintnnfous  gene- 
ration, or  the  qerron  of  them  are  introduce  1  tn  r  i  without. 
Many  argtiments  have  b«M  ii  adduced  on  botli  sides  of  the 
question,  but  .Ts  the  discussion  would  lead  to  no  useful 
result*,  we  siiall  leave  it  untooebed.  and  proceed  to  give  a 
short  shstoh  ortheoa  eariou  and  intttestins  minah. 


Aooordinfr  to  the  derivation  of  the  word  Entoz-vi  and  »ae 
deflnition  which  we  have  given  of  it,  this  term  should  in- 
cUide  every  linnf^  <  rcature  found  in  the  body  of  another 
(which  has  not  been  introduced  from  without) :  theniture 
the  nsBlI  microscopic  animalcolea  detected  in  tlie  semen  of 
aainata. called  ;^ienMitetoo»«oime  under  thia  head;  and  ic 
a  very  able  paper  on  the  entoioa  hy  Mr.Owen,  ww  find 
them  placed  accordingly  in  this  class,  only  situated  in  a 
separate  group,  denominated /Vn/#/fninlArt,  and  di\  ided/ron» 
the  animals  foriniiif,'  the  class  ento/oa  of  Rudolphi.  Thts*; 
minute  beings,  which,  from  their  Size  and  organ ucat ion, 
rank  with  the  assemblage  uf  animalcules  which  are  col- 
leeted  under  the  head  Infusoria  in  the '  B^e  Atunaal,' 
have  been  detected  in  the  seeretion  of  the  testtetea  of  vari- 
ous mammiferous  animals  arrived  at  maturity.  Wlien  a 
drop  of  the  secretion  is  expressed  fi-otn  a  divided  \as  defe- 
rens shortly  after  death,  and  examined  with  a  microsco])e, 
oAer  beini^  diluted  with  water,  it  is  seen  to  be  lill«>d  witii 
minute  beings  resembling  tadpoles,  aiid  s^iimming  about  in 
various  diiections»  with  different  deigrees  of  velocity,  guided 
by  the  infleetkm  of  a  slender  taQ.  It  has  been  dotthtwl 
whether  these  are  animated  beings  at  all.  or  are  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  analogous  to  the  moving  filaments  of  the  pollen 
of  plants ;  but  leaving  this  undecided,  we  may  proceed  to 
state  that  the  body  is  always  of  a  eompres«*d  form,  which 
will  distinguish  these  animalcules  from  the  vegetable  infu- 
sorta,  in  which  the  body  u  always  ovoid  or  rounded.  With 
regard  to  their  organization,  no  aliuenlacy  oaaal  or  gaatrie 
cavities  have  been  detected,  nor  oi|;ans  of  mneiation;  they 
are  said  to  be  ftssiperous,  the  body  and  tail  apontaneeusfy 
di^iding,  and  forming  two  inde]>enaent  beings.  Tlie  ^hape 
of  these  zoosperms  differs  ui  dtfitirent  aiumals.  the  large 
end,  or  bcnly,  being  bigger  in  proportion  to  the  tail  in  some 
than  in  others,  and  their  size  not  being  always  in  relation  to 
lliat  of  the  animal  to  which  they  belong:  thus  those  of  the 
rabbit  ace  nearly  at  large  as  those  fkom  the  hulL  That 
tiwse  animaleules  perflwm  some  oflke  la  the  eoenomy  of 
nature  seems  probable  from  the  fact  that  in  those  animaU 
which  are  subject  to  periodical  sexual  development,  as  the 
he<lgeho^'  and  mole  (in  which  the  testes  undergo  on  alter- 
ation in  size  m  different  seasons),  thcM:  ct«aturcs  are  not 
found  during  the  period  of  quiescence,  or  partial  atrophy  of 
the  glands ;  neither  do  they  exist  in  the  seminal  passives 
before  the  age  of  puheri^'.  But  the  part  in  the  phy»ial^ 
of  generation  which  these  zoosDerms  perform  is  not  so  clear. 
The  tpermatozoa  have  been  actectw  in  the  other  ordets 
of  the  vertebrate  and  in  the  articulate  animals. 

In  the  present  group  arc  also  included  those  minute  m 
ternal  parasites  which  have  been  detected  in  the  Inxlics  of 
many  of  the  entozoa  themselves,  and  which,  from  their  ex- 
ternal form,  arc  refcrriblc  to  the  infu&ona. 

The  Trichina  SpinUis,  an  entozoon,  found  inbaluting  the 
mnsdes  of  the  human  subject,  has  been  placed  by  Mr. 
Owen,  who  first  described  it.  w  ith  the  precediiiij  animal- 
cules; but  further  observation!*  on  its  orgaiiirauon  h  nu 
discovered  a  complexity  of  structure  which  quahlics  u  to 
occupy  a  place  in  the  highest  instead  of  the  lowe»t  group 
into  wbien  the  present  class  of  animals  is  divided. 

We  now  piooeed  to  the  more  legitimate  pait  of  our 
subject.  Tix.  the  true  parasites  fonabg  the  class  fnlosoa  of 
Rudolphi,  and  it  is  first  necessary  to  arranpc  them  accord- 
ing to  »>jn)e  class'ifli  ation.  Availing  himself  of  the  dif- 
ference in  their  internal  ortianization,  Cuvier  divided  tlii  r:! 
into  the  '  cavitaires,'  or  lltose  which  have  an  abduiiuiial 
cavity,  and  a  distinct  intestinal  canal  within  it,  and  the 
'  parenchymateux.'  or  those  in  which  no  intestinal  tube  is 
traceable,  and  whieh  ftr  the  most  part  consist  throughout  vt 
an  homogeneous  structure ;  but  this  dassiUcataon  is  any 
thing  but  a  natural  one,  as  worms  the  most  dissimilar  in 
their  general  appearance  are  here  promiscuously  congregated 
together.  Mr.  Ow«n,  in  the  article  which  we  have  befoie 
alluded  to  fin  the  Ct/rlopfrd'.  of  Anal  ),  has  adopted  the 
arrangement  of  Cuvier,  only  inventing  new  Latin  names 
derived  from  the  Greek,  instead  of  the  French  terms :  thus 
he  deaominatei  tha'aarenehynateux*  'stwalmintfaa.'  from 
elmint,  *  a  worm,'  ana  Hertat,  *  solid  f  and  the '  eavilaire** 
'  ccrlelmintha,'  from  riming,  and  ctrfon,  '  hollow.'  ZediT 
laid  the  first  f{)undation  of  a  good  classification  of  these 
animals,  divid.tii;  ihyrn  into  five  classes,  a^'  rv  uil- palled 
families,  at  Kudolphi's  suggestion ;  and  the>e  were  sgain 
subdivided  into  genera  and  species.  Rudolplii  binfdf 
doubted  the  possibility  of  ever  reducing  all  the  species 
of  eatam  tn  abwhrttv  mtoml  tad  wM-deflr«d  miSbm, 
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but  as  Zeder's  »yit«ai  <»t>«»uie(l  the  m^jni  perfect,  ho  ha<i 
adopted  it  for  his  own  ;  and  it  docs  not  u^m  that  we  can 
do  better  tlwn  follow  the  arrangement  of  this  great  ento- 
aoolo^st  in  the  present  article. 

AMgidiac  to  thii  dusifloktion  tiie  Mtoua  an  dniddt 
into  Ave  oraen.'  or  ikniliH*  tb«  NeoMtoidea,  Acaiitbooe> 
phala,  TVcmatoda,  Cestoidea.  anfl  Cy-;i<  n  Tl;  -  only  point 
in  which  we  shall  depart  from  this  arr nKLint  it  will  be, 
that,  instead  of  commencing  with  the  iim-i  j  i  ritct.  and 
descending  to  the  most  simple,  we  shall  begin  with  the 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  organixation.  and  aacend  to  UwM  poa* 
a«aniiK  tbe  moat  ooaaidieatad  atnictiin,  as  this  ia  hmm  in 
aeooraanea  with  the  kara  of  dM  anionl  kingdom. ' 

Order  I.  is  Cyttiea  (from  ey«/ef  (cv«nc)  a  bladder)  hrdatids : 
the  eharactent  are  :— body  tlattish,  or  roundish,  and  tormi- 
natini;  posttnorly  in  a  transparent  cyst  filled  with  pellucid 
fluid,  which  i»  ^imetimes  common  to  many  individuals ;  the 
head  in  retractile,  and  provided  with  pits  two  or  four  in 
tinmberi  or  four  suckers  and  a  circle  of  hooklai^  or  with 
ftor  unarmed  or  uncinated  tentacles.  The  orgaat  of  gaoo- 
tation  and  nutrition  are  unknown.  Tliia  ia  not  a  vtny 
natural  family,  tbe  species  being  doselv  allied  to  those  of  the 
next  order  in  the  structure  of  the  heads  and  tl\e  Ecchim>coc- 
rut,  or  grauular  hydatid,  though  referred  to  it,  is  not  hollow. 

Order  II.  Cettoidea  (from  cesios  (rdrruv),  '  a  band  ;'  and 
eido*  ((I^),  'form),'  tape-worms.  Characters :— body  eluo- 
gated.  flattaiiad,  soft,  continuous,  or  articulated,  furbished 
with  hitotal  or  marginal  ponatandenetile  papills  posainx 
through  diem,  supposed  to  be  the  tnale  organs  of  generatioa* 
Head  generally  provided  with  fro  or  four  piti,  or  suctorial 
orifices. and  somctitne^i  with  tour  retractile,  unarmed,  or  un- 
rinaied  tentat  les;  but  the  head  is  so  dissimilar  in  different 
genera,  and  their  shape  varies  so  much,  that  they  do  not 
mmi  a  very  natural  family.  There  is  no  trace  of  intestinal 
canal :  unlaaa  the  veaaeb  procaading  fnro  tba  anekna  bo  I 
oonaiMRd  aa  ameh.  In  aomo  apaeiaa  nutrient  vaaaels  and 
Otnriea  are  to  bo  seen.   They  are  all  androgynous.  ! 

Ofderlll.  Trematoda  (from  lrfTm(rpiifta>,  'a  foramen'), 
fluke-worms.  Characters  :— Iwdy  soft,  rounded,  or  flat- 
tened. Head  indistinct,  with  a  suctorial  foramen;  one  or 
more  suctorial  pores  on  the  under  aur&ce  of  the  body, 
which  ftimiah  the  ^unda  iu  their  aabdiviakm  into  genera : 
Ihev  haite  no  inteatanal  oanal,  and  the  omuh  of  Mneiation 
^the  two  sexes  co-exiat  in  the  auno  ittlifidQar:  tUaia  a 
ferv  natural  order. 

Order  IV.  Acanihoc.ejihala  (from  acnulhn  (dtavCa),  *a 
thorn;'  and  cepfiale  (m^aXTj),  'the  head),'  hooked-Worms, 
Characters: — body  elonj^aled,  round,  subelastic  ;  the  ante- 
rior  extremity  or  head  has  a  retractile  proboioia,  furniabad 
with  hooks  or  spicula.  arranged  in  rowa.  ThOT  hn?e  no 
itttaatinal  canal,  but  distinct  genital  organs,  and  n  aanani' 
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tion  of  the  sexes.  This  is  a  very  natural  ^oup,  and 

the  roost  noxious  of  the  internal  parasites:  there  is  only 
one  genus,  and  fortunately  no  species  is  known  to  infect 
the  human  body. 

Order  V.  Nemaloidea  (from  nema  (v«/ia),  '  a  thread.' 
and  eidoi, '  form'),  round-worms.  Chanictara: — body  cy- 
lindrical, elongalad,  and  olaatie ;  atruetuM  very  oMnpUcated, 
there  being  a  tme  inteatinal  canal,  terminated  by  a  dia- 
tinct  anus.  Tlie  mouth,  by  its  raricfie^  affordi!  ^cnrrir 
characters ;  the  sexes  are  distinct ;  the  females,  which  are 
longer  than  the  males,  being  for  the  Boat  part  onpavous: 
they  constitute  a  v^y  natural  order. 

Having  given  the  above  brief  view  of  the  orders  into 
which  the  etaia  &UoMOa  ia  divided,  with  the  leading  or  cba- 
raeteriatie  diffemieae  in  their  Ibrm  end  organiaation,  we 
will  now  enumerate  the  principal  genera  contained  in  each 
group,  and  make  a  few  observations  on  some  of  the  moat 
mteresting  species.  Following  the  order  of  la^ii cation, 
we  must  commence  with  the  most  simple  group,  the  Ct/t- 
lira ;  and  here  the  first  parasite  which  attracts  our  atten- 
tion is  the  common  hydatid,  which  consists  of  a  (globular 
bag,  composed  of  condensed  albuminous  matter  of  a  lami- 
nated texture,  and  contains  a  limpid  cotourlaaa  fluid.  No 
bead  or  appendices  of  any  sort  being  attached  to  it,  it  is  ap- 
ptopriately  denominated  m  trephaioctftt,  that  is.  a  headless 
cyst.  This  jjenus  was  e^ubimhed  by  Linnnus.  who  regardwl 
asanimaU  those  productions  which  before  his  time  had  been 
con<tidere<i  siropk  as  cysts.  Considerable  diversity  of  opinion 
still  e.\i«ts  as  to  their  nature,  and  it  is  impoaaible  to  determine 
vhatheran  hvdatidiaananunaAornot,tittweeaaMieewhat 
w  the  deflnilioA  of  an  animal;  if  an  animal  muatfanfeaan- 
aaiien  and  molion,  thia  ia  not  oml  aa  the  heat  obaervaia 


ai^ee  that  the  acephalocyst  ts  impassive  under  the  applica- 
tion of  stimuh  of  any  kind,  and  manifests  no  contractile 
power,  either  partial  or  general.  If  an  animal  ia  cham^ 
terized,  on  the  other  hana»  hj  independent  exirtenee  tMntr, 
the  h/datid  iaonet  and  aa  aueh  we  ahall  regard  it,  for  it  a 
certainly  an  tMle|Mndent  orgatuted  being,  growing  by  intrin- 
sic power  of  imbibition,  and  reproducing  its  species  by  gem- 
mation :  the  young  are  developed  between  the  layers  of  the 
parent  cyst,  and  thrown  off  intern  i.'iv  >r  externally,  according 
to  the  wpecies.  It  is  a  being  oerlainly  far  inferior  in  the  scale 
to  tbe  (Jysticercus,  but  still  not  the  less  an  independent 
eieature.  Ita  atructure  ia  very  similiar  to  that  of  some  of 
theleweatfbrniaof  algm  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  aa  tho 
protoc^ceui  m'rai'is  or  red  snow  of  tlw  arctic  rej^ions,  which 
consists  of  siinpli)  and  minute  vesicles,  which  proj  agate 
their  kind  by  gcmmules developed  fi  m  tlieoxteiual  surface 
of  the  parent.  Acephalocysts  have  been  found  in  almost 
every  structure  and  cavity  of  the  human  body,  but  particu- 
larly in  the  Uver,  uterus,  kidneys!  and  cellular  tiiaue.  Tbe 
apecies  which  resides  in  man  ia  called  A.  mthgena,  the  pill- 
Mac  hydatid  of  Hunter,  ftom  tbe  gemmulea  being  detached 
fhim  the  internal  anrikea  of  the  eyst;  and  it  is  thus  distin- 
}:;  ui^hi  !  from  those  of  the  ox  and  other  ruminating  animals, 
wha  ii  are  cxo^^cnous, or  have  the  gemmules  excluded  from 
the  external  sui  i:ii'L'. 

2.  The  next  genus  is  Ecchinococciu,  which,  as  the  name 
impUei^  ie  anMnd  body  covered  with  asperities.  The  B 
htmtmif.  Of  IMBV-headed  hydatid  of  tbe  Germana,  ooeua 
in  eyata  In  Ae  kver,  apleen,  omentum,  atid  mesentery :  the 
cyst,  which  is  externally  yellow  and  coriaceous,  unpro- 
vided with  head  or  mouth,  and  contains  minute  bodies, 
which  are  described  as  posaeasing  the  armed  and  suciorious 
head  chametoriatio  of  the  Ccenuri  aiul  Cysticorci.  From 
obserraUona  smde  on  another  species,  the  E.  veterinorum. 
fimod  in  onimfK  the  portidea  adhering  to  the  internal 
anrlhee  of  the  cyst  bebig  examined  with  a  mtcrosoope,  ap- 
peared to  hti  minute  animah  ulcs,  movini;  about  by  niLans 
of  external  vibruule  cilia,  having  an  orifice  at  each  e\ire- 
mily  of  tbe  body,  and  the  centre  occupiol  by  lart;e  globular 
stomachs.  From  this  structure  theec  parasites  ought  to  be 
classed  with  tbe  Polygastrie  Inluaoria. 

3.  AnthoapAalu*  is  the  next  genua.  It  occurs  in  fish, 
in  the  liver,  mesMitery,  and  pmtoneum,  and  within  hydatida 
in  the  viscera.  Each  animal  exists  solitanly  in  a  double 
bladder,  of  which  the  outer  layer  is  hard  and  elastic,  the 
inner  more  thin  and  delicate.  The  body  is  lon^',  flat,  ter- 
minated behind  by  a  caudal  vesicle^  and  in  (hint  by  a 
with  two  or  four  ^mm,  and  Ibw  pioboaeea  f  unnahed 
qncuUr  prooetaea. 

4  Cmimrut.  Thia  has  the  tambol  cyat  common  to 
naay  hodiaa ud  heada;  the  temav  an  dongatod,  flattiah, 
and  wrinUed ;  the  tatter  are  fhmtshed  with  a  itMtrum,  en 
which  there  arc  hooks  and  sucker-,  arlhcritig  in  Rrcnteror 
less  numl^r  to  the  surface  of  a  bkdUtr  filled  with  fluid. 
The  best  known  species  is  the  Csenurus  crel)!  com- 
monly developed  in  the  brain  of  sheep,  and  giving  rise  to 
tbe  disease  culed  the  staggeta. 

A.  CjpalioareM;  Bete  thMoia  a  dilated  qratftnning  tho 
tarminatjon  of  a  aingle  entaaoonr  the  head  haaftMrauoker^ 
nnrl  a  rostrum  furnished  with  recurved  processes  or  books. 
Of  ihis  i2;enus  one  species  is  known  to  infest  the  human 
subject,  the  C.  cellulnstr  .  ii  is  developed  in  the  interfasci- 
cular cellular  tissue  of  the  muscles,  and  is  invariably  sur- 
rounded by  an  adventitioua  capsule  of  condensed  surround* 
ia^  aubetanee.  Thia  entoioon  occurs  much  more  rarely  in 
thia  country  than  on  the  eontinent ;  it  is  not  confined  to 
the  muscular  structures,  for  several  individual  have  been 
deteeted  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  tbe  eye,  where  they 
mayo  isiin  so  much  irritation  and  inflaro  nation  of  the 
organ  as  to  require  extraction,  which  occurred  in  a  recent 
case  in  the  Glasgow  Ophthalmic  Infirmary.  These  parasites 
also  occur  in  quadrupeds,  particularly  the  hog,  giving  hae 
to  tliat  state  of  the  muscles  which  is  called  '  measlv  pork.' 

Of  the  Cestoid  order  of  Bntoae^  Rudolphi  has  described 
eight  genera,  twu  only  of  which  eontaln  aaeh  a  single  spe- 
cies t!;;iL  ii.ll^t  the  human  body: 

I .  JiiiUiriijcrphaltts.  the  species  of  which  occur  frequently 
in  fishes  and  birds,  in  the  bninchia',  (r*ophaj£ii^.  pyloric  ap- 
pendices, intestines,  and  abdominal  cavi^  The  one  which 
affcuts  the  human  subject,  B.  latus,  or  Taoia  lata,  rarely 
iaUa  under  the  obaervatioo  of  th«  llnjiMh  tntiffn4flgiatj.  hat 
ia  common  in  the  intaatiaea  of  nan  in  8iriiiaitani4TMiifi. 
paita  of  Fnaec^       It  aNf  ha  diiiin|ni4NA  hm  tJm 
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oroader  than  tliey  are  hn^,  and  by  the  position  of  the  geni- 
tal pore*,  whicli  are  on  the  under  surface  of  the  hody,  m- 
Htoad  of  at  ihe  sides;  the  heatl  is  also  vcr>  diffurent.  for, 
in»teftd  of  having  four  round  otcula,  characterutic  of  the 
true  toniMr  Umm  «■  two  ktml  longitudinal  ka»m»  or 
kothria. 

t.  TBida.  Hibgniiu  htt  Hm  hoif  flat,  toaff,  artieulatod, 
with  fbar  ■^itrkr-r^  on  the  head  ;  it  occurs  in  iho  intestines, 
biliary  ducu.  gnU-bUdder.  and  hvcr  of  vertebrate  animals. 
TIibT.  solium,  coranion  (ape-wunti,  ii.i,  ibils  the  human  in- 
taMinea,  but  not  with  equal  frenui-ncy  tu  oil  countries, 
tlmnh  iU  distribution  seems  to  be  much  more  extensive 
thm  that  of  the  Bothriocephalua  WtW.  It  occurs  in  Eng- 
luii,  Holland.  Ovmrny,  Sweden,  Itely,  Greece,  and  muat 
countries  in  Europe,  and  also  in  Egypt  and  the  East  ^,  and 
.n  all  these  situations  the  other  genus  is  comparatively  rare. 

Tho  delicacy  of  their  structure,  and  their  so  seldom  being 
obtainwi  entire,  ha&  thrown  great  obstacles  in  the  way  uf 
their  investigation.  Hie  head  was  for  a  long  while  un- 
kxMwn,  and  it  was  disputed  whether  nourishment  waa  la](en 
in  by  the  lateral  pores  of  the  several  joiati»lMrhf  tiMlQiHlth 


alone.  Rudolphi  ins  ah«  lattart  and  it  iMnii  new  pmt^ 
dearly  ^tannined  that  the  Ibmer  are  mere  ontleta  «  the 

generative  or^ns.  The  length  to  which  the  T.  nolium  is 
capable  of  attaining  is  very  considerable,  but  quite  indefi- 
nite. Those  passed  now-a-du)  s  seldom  oxc€  d  !  ,vi  lUy  feat, 
but  in  former  times  read  of  much  more  gignntic  spcci- 
nens  ;  but  whatever  may  be  thought  of  some  of  the  ao- 
mintt  wbieh  «m  qiiile  imptobahln.  it  indubitably  baa  ooca- 
awnally  attained  a  Tary  grant  length,  bavins  beta  finmd 
extenmng  from  thr  pvl  -n  s  to  wiihia  a  few  inches  of  the 
anus,  and  then  dy  r  o  muans  fully  slrelched  out.  Such  coms 
are  hou-L-vei'  x^iv  raru. 

The  determination  of  the  species  in  this  genus  is  very 
difiicult :  they  may  be  dividad  br  gtaater  oonveniance  into 
tinea  MOttoaa:  Hie  Ant  an  withaut  a  |WoboBcia,  the  Teenitr 
Utuwm ;  tha  meind  haia  im, bat nnamad,  T. rotullatw : 
the  thinl  an  ftmighad  with  an  ttneinatod  pcnboaoie*  7. 
armai^B. 

3.  CarynvhyUeeua  has  the  body  flat,  continuous  ;  the 
head  diktea,  and  divided  into  Ualtiiih  processes ;  it  ta  fur- 
nished with  an  upper  and  under  lip :  the  sp«ciea  of  this 
genua  oecur  in  the  intestines  of  fishes  (carp,  itft.). 

A,  SeiA^  The  body  is  flat  and  continuous  ;  the  head  has 
Ibar  Ibias  on  it ;  it  occuia  alta  in  tha  intaatinaa  and  abdo- 
men of  Sshes,  sepiao,  &c. 

5.  Gymnorhi/nchwt.  Tin's  genus  ha*  the  b  1 1v  ver^  1  mg, 
with  a  globular  receptacle  at  tho  nc<'k  ;  head  with  two  op- 
posite fossec,  and  four  naked  retractile  prohosces;  thatpacies 
occur  Jq  the  muscular  ^ubstance  of  many  fish 

"      with  four 
recur- 
.  fishes,  mol- 
luactP,  in  tho  muscles.  iirr<nrhi:G,  ■tTlWmTh  aod  ita 
branes,  the  liver,  and  penloneum. 

' -  J  JiTula.  In  its  first  stage  of  development  the  body  is 
elongated  with  a  longitudinal  fissure,  wiliiout  any  appear- 
ance of  head,  or  organs  of  generation.  In  its  perfect  state 
then  is  a  simple  ftaia  on  each  eida  of  tba  head,  and  the 
ovnriai  and  prooeaiea  form  a  lingla  or  doable  raw  ahms  the 
median  line.  The  species  occur  very  froquentty  in  bitds 
and  fishea,  but  very  rarely  ui  mammal la. 

8.  Triamophorut  has  the  body  eloni;  ii  i.  ib-arti- 
eulatcd,  mouth  bilabiate,  and  fiirnished  on  cacii  ^tde  with 
t^vo  tricuspid  acicular  processes ;  it  is  found  in  fishea. 

The  Trematodt  order  is  divided  into  six  genera,  which 
ako  include  only  two  speeiea  inlbsting  the  human  body. 

1.  The  fiiat  genus  is  Mmotioma,  which  has  only  a  single 
anterior  pore:  it  occurs  in  mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  and 
fishes. 

2.  Amphitloma  is  Himished  with  two  pores,  ono  anterior 
and  one  posterior.  Found  in  the  stomach,  intestines,  and 
abdomen,  and  in  tho  hydatids  of  the  viseen  of  mammals. 

birds,  and  reptiles. 

,  3.  JHOam^  In  this  gonoi  tiMca  an  two  pons:  an  anta- 
lior  and  a  ventraL  An  imraenaa  number  of  species  era 

known,  occurrinf^  in  mammalia,  binls,  fishes,  &r .  Tliu  D 
hepalicum,  or  llukc-worm,  frequents  tho  gail-bladdtr  und 
ducts  very  fre<}uently  in  some  animals,  as  the  ruminatin)if. 
and  is  partteulorly  common  in  the  sheep  in  the  disease  calhMi 
the  rot.  It  has  ^n  disoonnd  in  the  gaU^bladder  of  the 
human aul||aei,tho«fhnnrianiy.  Itboana 


mnnaa  om  >aw>  MBiaw*"B«»«    vmv^%«bs^v  va   soAeaaa^  aiaasa 

d.  TtkmkfinAut.  Body  flat,  continuous,  head  wii 
fMim  and  Ibur  ntnotila  anboiiQe^  furnished  with 
tnlod  ipieular  praeataes ;  ft  ocean  in  nptiles,  fishe 

luactP,  in  tho  muscles.  iirr<nrhi:G,  ■tnWmTh  aod  ita 


m  MS  inane  ta  a  mawnosan, 

appearing;  lanceolate  at  each  end,  m  seen  with  (he  nahed 
eye.  though,  when  m.igniited,  the  extrcnutieii  uic  found  tc 
bo  obtuse,  the  tail  bi-iU:,'  thr  broader  >it'  two.  Tin'  untt" 
rior  pore,  or  true  mouth,  is  round  uiid  i>uiaU  :  the  )iostunut 
oavi^  is  imperforate,  and  only  subservient  to  adhesion  and 
looomotion ;  it  is  situated:  in  tba  ventral  aspect  of  the  body, 
in  the  antenw  balC  Between  these  there  is  a  third  orifice, 
destined  to  the  generative  system,  and  from  which  a  sinaL 
cylindrical  process  is  generally  protruded.  The  fluke  is 
hermaphrodite  and  oviparous:  it  lives  upnu  the  bUe,  which 
u  aliiiorbed  by  the  mouth,  and  i»  at  'ouc«  6u  digested  or  mo- 
dified by  the  vessels  which  go  off  from  thence,  as  to  bl?Wa 
immediately  filling  nourishment  for  the  animal. 

4.  TVis^oma  has  three  pores,  the  anterior  siiuple,  and  tba 
posterior  radiated:  it  is  found  in  the  gjiUsot  ana  or  two 
species  of  fish. 

J.  Pentaxtnma.  The  mouth  is  licre  situated  between  two 
pores  on  eacii  side,  ihroii^'h  *lnch  a  spicular  proce>is  comes 
out.  It  occurs  in  the  frontal  sinuses,  luni{S,  and  -arfaco  of 
the  Itver  of  the  mammalia  (dag,  hurae,  wolf),  and  in  reptiles. 

6.  Polyttonuu  Tbis  genus  nas  six  anterior  pores,  be:>ides 
a  vantnl  and  posiacjar  ona.  It  omtly  oeeurs  in  tho  thraat 
and  btanehlm  of  fishes,  and  the  bladdeg-  of  frogs;  but  one 
species,  lh(  /'  ri//^  uir  Ja,  v,i 5  discovered  by  Treullcr  in 
tlie  cavity  of  un  ludujiic  1  ad, pose  tubercle,  in  the  left  ova- 
rium of  a  female  a^cd  '20,  who  bad  dud  in  child-bed.  The 
tuoMur,  which  anparentiy  formed  entirely  of  indu- 
Ifted  ill,  wvs  of  a  redatsh  colour  and  hoUaw  within  ;  the 
mvSf  wu  aaariy  filled  by  the  abova-named  worm,  wliieh 
was  about  half-an-ineh  in  length,  and  between  one  atid  two 
Hnes  in  width. 

The  41  h  order,  AcanthoOfphala,  contains  but  one  genus, 
Echinorhyncus,  to  which  belona;  numeroiu  species  oc- 
curring in  all  classes  of  vettebtata  auiaials  except  man 
they  are  generally  found  in  the  intestinal  canal,  fixed  be 
twcen  its  membranes,  and  oerasionslly  even  in  the  perito 
neal  cavity ;  they  iian  also  bean  (bond  hi  tha  neck  undei 
the  skin. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  and  most  hii;hly  organizea 
group  of  the  cntozoa,  the  Nrmataiilea,  which  contains  a 

f;reator  number  of  genera,  and  includes  more  sj|ieciee  in- 
labiting  the  human  body  than  any  of  thapraeodin(^  It  haa 
been  divided  into  1 1  i^nera,  vix. 

1.  fStaria;  these  are  of  nearly  equal  thiclmSM  thltJUgh- 
out  their  whole  length ;  they  occur  in  all  parts  of  tho  ver 
trimta,  though  principally  in  the  cellular  membrane ;  they 
are  also  even  tbund  in  insects  and  their  larve. 

2.  Tnrhoioma.  On  its  anterior  extremity,  which  is  vary 
thin,  is  the  mouth,  rei^emblin^'  a  minute  point :  it  is  found 
in  matnmaha,  birds,  nnd  amphibia,  betw.ecn  the  coal»  of  the 
stomach,  in  the  inie:3iinei>,  andtbe  urinary  bladder. 

3.  Trichoeenkabit.  This  geitas  diffan  fl»m  Filaria  in 
the  capillary  mrro  of  lha  nntarior  put  of  tba  body,  and  in 
its  swelling'  out  behind;  it  oeoiifs  pyindpally  in  tba  cacnni 
of  the  mammalia. 

4.  Oxyurit  is  characterized  by  being  subulate  posteriorly, 
having  the  mouth  orbicular,  and  the  penis  in  a  sheath. 
The  Aaearia  Termicularis  is  indodad  in  this  genns  by 
Bmnser, 

5.  Cueuliauu*  is  attenuated  posteriorly.  It  oocon  m  tha 

intestines  and  abdomen  of  lepiiles  and  fishes. 

f>.  Sj  iroptera  isatleuuaiud  at  each  end.  It  occurs  under 
the  nictitating  membrane  of  birds,  m  various  narts  offish, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  urinary  blaader  of  man. 

7.  P/tif*alop(era  is  attenuato<l  at  both  extremities ;  tho 
tail  of  the  mala  is  bant  downwards,  winged,  and  furuiahed 
below  with  a  soit  of  Madder.  Hie  species  ma  Ibond  in  lha 
stomach  of  mammalia,  birds,  and  reptiles. 

8.  Stron^lut.  This  has  both  ends  attenuated :  the  tail 
of  the  male  terminates  in  what  Rudolphi  calls  a  buz:«).  and 
through  this  the  penis  passes  out;  it  occurs  fi^queoUjr  in 
various  sitnatjona  in  flw  tbna  flist  dastas  of  votlefaiala 
animals. 

9.  Ateant.  Tkm  genus,  which  is  the  most  numerous  of 
the  intestinal  worms,  fl0  ^acies  having  bean  alnody  do 
scribed,  has  the  extremities  attenuated,  the  mouth  fomisbefl 
u  I'h  three  valves  or  tubercles,  and  the  penis  double.  Tin- 
species  owir  in  almost  every  part  of  the  bo(hes  of  vertebrate 
animals. 

10.  Ophiottoma  is  attenuated  at  tha  exlnraities,  and  has 
the  mouth  furnished  with  two  lips.  It  ii  fsmA  Ul  theis- 
tastiaas  of  mammalia  and  flahM. 
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11.  LhrVgadrnt  mt  th«  qioathtt  thetnlof  %Mrtof 
•ractn*  an]  ftolblwd  tubs.  It 

intestint-s  ofgome  of  the  mamroalia  and  of  many  fishes. 

In  the  above  list  of  the  genera  of  the  cavitary,  intestinal, 
or  round  worms,  we  ha  i  n  i  made  any  particular  mention 
of  the  specieai  parasitic  in  man,  and  aa  Several  of  them 
possess  conaidentbic  interest,  we  noad  no  apology  for  giving 
a  ahort  daaeriptioii  of  UMm.  Wa  may  bagin  with  tha  genus 
FUarIa,  thica  tpadaa  of  arhieh  ai*  aiintnatated  as  human 
inhabitants,  though  two  of  them  have  been  only  one/"  de- 
tected. Tho  Guinea  Jf  'orm  (F.lana  Medinensis)  fiequently 
CICOU1-3  in  hot  cliiuales,  but  the  ruuntnes  wlicre  it  most 
aUiunds  are  Arabia,  Upper  Egynt,  Aby^inia,  and  Guinea. 
Its  general  habitation  is  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
particularly  of  the  lower  extremitias;  but  it  is  also  found  in 
the  aootuni,  and  very  rarely  benaath  tha  tunica  conjunctiva 
of  the  eye.  The  length  of  this  worm  varies  from  six  inches 
to  twelve  l^t :  it  is  about  as  thick  as  tha  string  of  a  violin. 
Its  coldur  is  generully  white,  but  occasionally  brown;  it  is 
round.  ;iiid  uf  nearly  equal  dimension!!  iu  its  whole  length, 
but  beoDtne^  a  little  attenuated  towards  the  anterior  extre- 
Uiit> .  Tho  tail  of  the  mala  ia  obtuse,  and  armed  with  a 
S)  u  iilum;  in  ^  female  it  n  aeute  and  bent.  The  mode 
oif  development  of  this  entoioon  ia  unknown.  It  seems 
that  it  may  exist  Ibr  many  months  without  being  detected, 
cases  occurring  whcio  it  has  not  been  diacovered  till  more 
than  a  twelveuumth  after  leaviny;  the  country  where  it  was 
(•■jntracted.    After  a  time  it  iiroduces  irritation;  in  some 

eoint  of  the  skin  a  voi^lr.  p  ustule,  ur  Mnall  abscess  forms, 
leaks,  and  then  the  li.  1  .1  the  worm  makes  its  appear- 
ance, which  may  be  taken  hold  o4  and  oautaaualy  and 
gradually  extracted.  If  the  filaria  ia  broken*  the  portion 
remaining  beneath  the  <^kin  dies,  and  produces  indamma- 
liou.  sinuous  abscessiea,  and  often  Si;r<  at  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, requiring  amputation  of  the  hinb.    It  seeiu'^  to 
be  capable  of  slowly  shifting  it«  sUuation  in  the  cellular^ 
membrane.  According  to  Ruuolphi,  its  coming  out  through 
tha  akin  ia  not  to  be  attribnied  to  pedbmtion  of  that  mem- 
brane, which  it  ia  not  at  all  capable  of  efleeting,  but  only 
to  the  irritation  which  it  exciter  in  approaching  the  inte- 
guments.  It  seems  sometinaes  to  affect  people  within  the 
tropics  ni  an  endemic  or  even  epidemic  form,  nearly  half 
the  utea  m  a  re^mcnt  having  been  attacked  at  tho  same 
time  by  it.   This  species  has  been  mentioned  as  having 
been  found  occasionally  beneath  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye ; 
but  another,  and  much  smaller  kind,  has  been  detected 
within  the  eyeball  itself,  viz.  the  Filaria  ocuii  humani, 
which  Nordmau  met  with  in  the  liquor  Morgagnii  of  the 
capsule  of  the  i'r)stalltne  lens  of  a  man  who  liiid  liud  the 
operation  of  extracliuii  for  cataraol  performed.  Two  luliiute 
Worms  uere  discoveied  coikd  up  togelher.     This  species 
differs  from  the  large  Filana  fouuU  in  the  eye  of  the  horse 
The  third  species  is  the  F.  bronchialis,  which  was  ii<  e  iVe- 
taated  in  theenkcced  branchial  glanda  of  a  man  by  Treut- j 
ler;  its  leng[th  was  about  an  inch.    The  Tnehocephatut 
di^/.tir,      long  tliread-wurin,  i>  aboiit  an  inch  and  a  lialf 
or  ti*.>  inches  in  lent;lli,  tile  male  bciu^  smulitT  lhau  the 
female.    The  eapilUr)  portion  makes  about  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  length  uf  this  species.  This  vturm  is  very  common 
in  the  encum  and  tar^  intestine^  but  does  not  seem  to 
oeeastoa  any  iDooavamenaek  thou|h  inflammatiim  ef  the 
intestinal  mlietaa  and  feTor  haa  been  erroneotulyaaertbed 
to  it.   The  existence  and  history  of  the  fallowing  entozoon 
uic  involved  in  a  good  deal  of  mystery.    Spiraptera  homi- 
ni$  is  the  name  given  to  some  small  intestinal  worms  \\  hu  h 
Were  sent  to  Ruuulphi,  together  with  some  other  vfriiuform 
bodies  uf  an  elongated  form  and  solid  homogeneous  texture, 
which  were  passed  from  the  bladder  of  ajpoor  woman  atiU 
living  in  St.  Sijpulclue's  work-house,  London.  Theie  were 
also  discharged,  together  with  these  substances,  numerous 
small  granular  bodies,  considered  by  Rudolphi  as  mere 
morbid  coiicrelioii>,  but  which  subseouent  examinations 
have  caused  to  be  regarded  as  ova.    The  small  neiuatoid 
worms,  which  were  six  in  number,  and  of  diflcrcnt  sexes, 
are  supi>osed  to  have  been  expelled  from  the  woman 
at  the  same  time ;  they  were  from  eight  to  ten  lines  in 
leiuth,  alendar,  whitet  and  claatie;  the  other  ^oogatad 
bomei  varied  in  leegth  ttota  four  to  eight  indies.   Some  of 
the  latter  substances  and  ova  are  preserv  ed  m  the  Museuro 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons ;  but  none  of  the  former  antosoa, 
dcnomiiiaiad  SfinpkKm  kmM$t  tie  to  be  flnuid  among 


B«fi>reRudol|du*«tnneitwaanneraUyoonlbundedwfth  the 

Aaearu  twiArieotdn,  to  whim  it  bears  fonse  teaanbtamn. 

It  occurs,  though  rarely,  in  the  substance  of  the  kif?r.eys, 
where  it  sometimes  at'aans  on  enormous  sire,  having  be«n 
met  with  thrcn  feet  long,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
The  more  ordinary  dimensions  howe^'er  are  about  fifteen 
inches  in  lenjjth  and  two  lines  in  thickness.  The  common 
colour  ia  blood-red,  ariaine  flnom  the  nature  of  ttu^  ftiod, 
as  they  obtabi  thav  nonriaouent  ftow  the  contents  of  the 
renal  vessels:  they  occasionally  find  their  way  into  the 
bladder,  and  are  discharged  with  the  unne.  This  entozoon 
occure  much  more  frwjucntly  in  some  animals,  as  tlv  li.^^ 
horse.  Sec,  than  ia  man.  Their  presence  in  the  kidneys 
does  not  seem  to  give  rise  to  any  peculiar  aynptona  difln^ 
ing  from  those  of  other  renal  diseases. 

The  AaeOfU  lumbrico'idei,  the  common  round  mmn  ae 
frequently  met  with  in  children,  ia  ao  well  known  as  to 
require  a  very  brief  notice  here.  It  oeenrt  in  the  hog  and 
the  ox,  as  well  as  in  man,  and  chiefly  inhabits  the  small 
intestines.  Tiie  male  is  smaller  than  the  female,  and  much 
more  rare  ;  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  end  of  the  tail 
being  curved,  and  terminating  m  an  obtuse  point,  at  the 
apex  of  which  a  small  black  si^ck  may  be  frequently  ob- 
aenrad.  In  the  Ifemale  thia  extremity  ia  atimighter  and 
thicker.  The  anna  ia  «tnated  elaaa  to  the  tail  in  both  sexes. 
In  the  female  there  is  generally  a  constriction  in  the  centre 
of  the  body  w  here  the  organs  of  generation  are  nlaced.  This 
worm,  when  minutely  examineu,  will  be  found  to  consist  of 
integuments,  muscles,  digestive  organs,  genital  apparatus 
and  a  nervous  system  consisting  of  an  CBaophageal  ring  ana 
a  dorial  and  ventral  cord.  It  haa  been  tuimoaad  to  fted  en 
the  chyle  or  mncua  In  the  inteatinea.  and  m  adhere  to  the 
coats  of  the  bowels,  but  on  these  points  there  is  conaidaf 
able  doubt.   They  are  often  found  in  great  numbers. 

The  last  human  species  in  this  group  is  the  A$earis  vermL 
cularis,  the  maw- worm,  thread-worm,  or  ascarides.  It  i<«  very 
minute,  the  male  seldom  exceeding  two  lines,  and  the  fem&lq^ 
five  lines  in  length,  and  being  proportionally  alendar.  Their 
colour  is  white;  tbev  are  ao  amall  that  there  ia  great  difll- 
culty  in  detectins  their  structure,  but  Rudolphi  says  that 
he  has  repeated^  observed  the  three  tubercles  roniid  the 
mouth  charucteri-.tic  of  the  tjenus.  Their  ubode  is  ilie  lai  i^o 
intestines,  particularly  the  rectum,  where  tliej  sonieiimes 
occur  in  immen-c  numbers,  and  occasion  great  irritation. 

We  have  now  enumerated  all  the  genera  of  Entozoa 
(l.scribad  by  Rudolphi  and  other  Entoxoologists,  but 
before  we  conclude  our  aubjeet  we  will  aay  a  few  worda 
on  the  YWcAtno  tpirtUt  which  we  have  before  mentioned. 
It  i.s  a  microscopic  parasite,  infesting  the  muscles  of 
the  humiin  subject,  belonging  to  the  voluntary  clusi,  and 
found  in  grester  number.N  in  those  that  are  superGcial  than 
in  tho  di'cp  seated.  Their  nidus  seems  to  be  in  the  inter- 
fascicular cellulsr  tiaaue.  A  portion  of  muscle  affected  by 
these  animals  appears  beeet  with  whitish  epaeka,  which,  uT 
examined  with  a  microscope,  are  fbond  to  be  litUe  eysta 
containing  a  minute  worm  coiled  up.  Tlie  cysts  are  of  an 
elliptical  shape,  nnd  ait'.iuKUed  towards  the  extremities 
their  U'liglh  IS  about  s'^th  of  an  inch,  and  breadth  ij^th.  By 
outlm"  olf  one  extremity  of  the  cyst,  the  trirhimt  may  be  ex- 
tracted entire,  when  it  is  generally  found  rolled  up  in  two  or 
two  and  a  half  spiral  coils.  Being  alraigbtencd  out,  it  wiU  be 
found  to  measure  Ath  of  an  inch  in  length  and  L^\.h  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  From  the  minulcnuHs  of  the  object,  it  is 
necessary  to  eroi^oy  a  magnifying  power  of  considetunk 
intensily  to  examine  it  snll^faetonly,  and  from  the  ditticulty 
of  maii.»gin!^  the  investigation,  and  the  deceptive  appear- 
ances prt»liiced  under  the  nncroscope,  it  is  not  easy  Vi 
d«UH:t  its  organization.  Mr.  Owen  never  succeeded  in  dia> 
eovering  an  intestinal  tube,  or  cavity,  and  therefbra,  as  we 
have  atated,  plaead  Uiia  entoioon  in  his  ftrat  group  along 
with  the  seminal  animaleulea.  (See  Zoot.  Tram.,  vol  I ; 
and  Z'jol.  Prvcecdinz-'.  F'^h.  ^35.)  Dr.  Arthr.r  Farre  ob- 
ser\ed  by  very  patienl  and  minute  observation  with  the 
microscope,  under  favourable  circumstances,  thai  it  posses.ses 
an  intestinal  canal  with  distinct  pahetes,  {Med.  Gaxette, 
Dee.  1835X  and  upon  thia  ground  it  ought  to  occupy  n 
higher  atatton  anong  tiie  neuaioid  or  intaatinal  woima: 
but  ftarther  researrbes  are  neeeaaary,  before  it  can  be  atateo 

vnli  rnnfl'lcnro  -.n  v>-h:rh  proup  this  entoioon  should  be 
placed.  ll  aecms  tlial  this  c jraj!UiL'ii.i  allccUon  of  the 
human  body  is  ur.roTmectcd  with  age,  sex,  or  any  particular 
fiorm  of  disease,  and  it  appeaia  that  it  may  exiat  withont 
giving  tiae  to  aiqr  deUlity  aftba  vital  povm^  or  evuiwiifc' 
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out  intLrfei-.riiT  wilh  tlie  enjoyment  of  robust  ht-allh,  as  has 
been  shoivii  111  a  caae  lately  met  with. 

All  the  known  parMitw  residiag  within  the  human  body 
have  now  bflSft  nWDtklMd« and  we  b&vc  ^i  .  um  a  j|,'cncral  out- 
iioieaf  tlMnoapind  futmof  tb»cktii£atOiS(Mu  It  would 
ftkr  oxoMo  oar  finftt  to  tttempt  to  cnanento  ill  the 
specie*  whirVi  ha^e  been  diseovered,  and  described  by 
authors;  which  would  even  then  probably  include  but 
a  small  number  i  f  tlio-,  '  which  exist  In  fact,  if  we  assent 
to  the  theory  of  their  being  the  product  uf  wome  irregular 
process  of  nutrition  or  tecfetion  within  animal  bodies,  or, 
a*  it  ifl  called,  sponianeouaorMuivocal  generation  (which  is 
perhaps  more  probable  than  tnat  they  are  introduced  from 
without),  new  and  dissimilar  species  may  be  ibnned  every 
day,  by  some  unknown  modification  of  the  nutritive  process 
which  gives  birth  to  them.  The  laws  w  hich,  ai  cording  to  this 
hypothesis,  r^ulate  the  diff■urencl^  uf  structure  in  these 
betnjl^,  fh>m  the  simple  accnhalocyst  to  the  complicated 
Means,  are  as  much  involveil  in  ob^-urity  an  thu»e  which 
CMiaB  the  varieties  of  organization  in  morbid  productions 
QODiMelad  with  and  participating  in  the  life  of  the  rest  of 
tbe  tody ;  ftr  hHtaaee,  the  various  ebuwea  of  tumours. 

ENTRE  DOURO  E  MINIIO.  a  jirovincp  of  Portugal, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Minho,  which  separates 
it  from  Gallicia  in  Spain,  and  on  the  south  by  the  D»uro, 
irtiicb  divides  it  from  the  province  of  Beira.  From  its  posi- 
tion between  these  two  rivers  tlic  province  has  derived  its 
naioe,  althoitgh  it  is  aometimei  also  called  the  province  of 
the  ICiiilio,  lor  brevity's  sake.  To  the  east  it  is  bounded  by 
the  province  of  Tras'Os  Monte«,  and  to  the  west  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  length  is  about  6u  miles  from  porth  to 
south,  and  it»  breadth  is  about  40  miles.  Its  area  in,  ac- 
cording to  Minano,  240  square  lc?as;ues,  of  20  to  1  deirree  of 
latitude,  or  about  '2s8o  KiifjUsh  Mjuarc  nules.  It.s  popula- 
tion, by  the  Kuroe  authority,  as  well  as  that  of  Antillun,  is 
alMMit  90MOO«  which  is  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  po- 

GiUtum  of  Fioftiwal,  it  being  by  £ir  the  moat  thieUy  inba- 
ted  provinee  of  that  Irin^om.  Tt  is  divided  into  Hve 
comarcas,  or  districts,  namely,  Bragn,  Viana,  Penafiel,  Gui- 
mar8*8,  nnd  Oporto.  The  principal  towns  are,  Braga,  the 
capital  of  the  northern  division  't  li  t  province  [Bkac;a]  ; 
Porto  ur  Oporto,  the  capital  of  the  <«uuthcru  divi^iun,  by  far 
tbe  most  important  town  in  it  [Oporto]  ;  GuimanCtis,  on 
the  river  Ato.  an  antient  town»  once  the  cradle  and  the 
eapital  of  tho  monarehy,  at  pre«mt  an  InduttriooB  busy 
place,  with  manufactures  of  linen,  leather,  and  cutlery,  and 
6000  inhabitants ;  Viana,  with  8000  inhabitants,  and  a  har- 
bour at  the  mouth  of  the  Lima,  corrying  on  a  considerable 
trade;  Villa  do  Ck^nde,  with  a  small  harbour,  and  300U  in- 
habitants; Baroelos,  with  .3900;  Valen^a,  on  the  Minho,  a 
frontier  town  and  ibrtress,  with  about  1600  inhabitants; 
Penafiel,  with  2300;  C^minha,  at  themouth  of  tbe  Hiinhu, 
vith  a  baibour»  and  about  1000  inhabitants ;  S.  Jotfb  da 
Fox,  at  the  mouth  af  the  Douro,  hdow  Oporto,  with  3300 
inli  il  itiints;  Amaranto,  on  tV,e  Ta mega,  with  about  1000 
inhabiiaiits.  The  surface  of  the  province  is  hilly,  but  there 
are  sotm-  ^jI  lins  near  the  sca-coast.  One  ridgo  of  moun- 
tains, tbe  8erra  de  Mar»>.  lum  from  north  to  snuth  through 
tbe  east  part  of  the  province,  near  the  borders  of  Tras  Os 
Montaa;  the  rivera  Cando^  Ave,  and  Neiva  have  Uieir 
woTcoa  in  Aaw  monntaina.  The  river  Uma,  whteh.  next 
to  the  Douro  and  the  Minho,  is  the  larije.st  in  the  country, 
has  its  source  m  the  mountains  of  Gallicia  ;  it  enters  t'.ie 
province  of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho  at  Us.  north-ca.st  ex- 
tremity near  Lindoso,  runs  through  tbe  north  part  of  tho 
province,  passes  by  Ponte  de  Lima,  and  enters  the  sea  near 
Viana.  The  river  Tamega,  which  has  ita  source  in  Tras  Os 
llont«a,fl(nn  through  the  provinee  of  Btttto  Douro  e  Minho 
ill »  ioiitlNm  dtroGtion.  pawos  by  Anmianlo  and  Oanaveiea» 
and  then  entan  the  thraro. 

This  province  is  the  most  fertile  in  Portugal,  the  cli- 
mate is  healthy,  and  the  sorl  is  irrigated  by  numerous 
streams.  The  principal  productions  are  wine,  oil,  (lax,  In- 
dian com,  some  wheat  and  oats,  and  vegetables  and  fruits 
«f  all  sorts.  Pastures  are  rather  scarce,  yet  a  oonsiderable 
quantity  of  cattli^  both  laige  and  tnalU  aio  iwied.  Hie 
principal  artielo  of  osportation  n  wine,  which  in  mada 
chieHy  from  the  vine)'ards  which  are  planted  all  alony;  the 
valley  of  the  Douro,  and  which  is  shipped  at  Oporto  under 
•  he  name  of  port-wine.  There  are  fisheries  along  the  e<«ist, 
•.vhich  occupy  a  great  number  of  hands.  The  natives  of 
Kntrp  Douro  c  Minho  are  considered,  together  with  their 
aeigbbouis  of  Tras  Os  Montes.  as  tbe  Sneat  race  of  men  in 


Portugal :  llicy  arc  industrious,  civil  to  8tranf;er^,  and  or- 
derly. The  province  is  divided  into  twu  admmi?!rati\ e 
divisions,  Braga  and  Oporto.  d  &]u>  Alto  Minbo  and 
Baizo  Minho,  each  having  its  niiirfr.rv  i^nd  civil  governors 
and  ita  oourta  of  nutico.  The  liivMion  of  Alto  Minho  in* 
otudaa  Bvafa  and  viana.  and  ail  tho  TM»rtb«rn  part  of  tho 
country  from  Braga  to  tbe  Minlio ;  that  of  Baixo  Minbo, 
which  is  by  far  the  larger,  includes  Oporto.  Guimaraes. 
PenaHel,  Araarantek  and  all  thaooantiy  loutbmida  aa  tut 
as  the  Douro. 

ENTRESOL,  a  French  term  used  to  signify  a  floor  be- 
tween other  floors.  Tbe  entresol  consists  of  a  low  apart^ 
ment  or  apartnants,  usually  placed  above  the  fintt  floor. 
In  street  anliiteeture  it  is  desirable  to  form  the  basement 
story  on  a  aeale  of  grandeur,  and  in  so  doing  a  greater  space 
than  nc<^c5.sary  would  ho  giwn  to  tho  first  floor,  if  it  vwe 
not  for  the  entresol. 

There  is  a  very  good  example  of  an  entresol  under  the 
colonnade  of  the  Quadrant  in  London.  In  continental 
cities  tho  ontnaol  is  fkoqoontty  omployod,  aopeejally  Id 
.Paris. 

The  term  Maztaninro  (or  little  middle  floor)  is  mod  it: 

Italy  to  indicate  the  same  arranir*  im  nt  of  floor,  as  well  as 
the  attic  story  of  a  house.  The  wimluws  of  the  entresol,  or 
me«aninro,are  usually,  from  the  lownessof  thoflOOTiOitfier 
square,  or  a  little  more  or  less  than  a  square. 

ENTRY,  from  the  French  entrig,  and  Latin  inlnofV,  to 
enter,  in  law,  is  a  taking  posieiiion  by  the  legal  owner  of 
lands  and  tenements  when  another  person  is  wrongfully  in 
possession  of  them.  At  the  common  law  this  mi^hl  he 
eflTectcd  by  force;  but  as  it  was  the  cause  of  great  abust-!i, 
torciblc  enlries  were  made  piini>liablc  by  line  and  impiison- 
mcni  bv  twi)  .statutes  of  Richard  XL,  enlarged  by  a  statute 
of  s  Hemy  \'i.  e.  9.  (Bso  1  Ad.  and  S. <S7,  and  3  Ad. 
and  £.  817.) 

A  pat^  availing  hiniself  of  ibis  aaimnaiy  process  agaiiwt 
#n  agnasBor  wnst  outer  tqpon  somo  port  of  tho  property 
daimed,  and  tho  saftr  course  n  fbnnally  to  declare  that 
thereby  he  takes  possession  of  the  whole.  The  entry  must 
be  repeated  in  each  county  in  which  the  lands  He.  This 
remedy,  however,  can  only  '  i  u.  ipied  in  certain  i  lk,*, 
namely,  where  the  original  entry  of  tbe  holder  of  tbe  land 
was  by  unlavAal  means. 

In  other  casesi  where  the  original  entry  ia  iawftd*  and 
poaseaaion  held  by  an  apparent  right,  the  owner  of  tiio 
estate  roust  proceed  by  an  action,  as  an  aj  i  n,n  nt  right  can-, 
not  be  legally  overthrown  by  tho  mere  aci  i  l  u  claimant. 

The  iStatuteof  Limitations,  21  .Jaim  s  I.,  c.  16,  and  the 
btatutc  4  and  S  Anne,  c.  16,  and  tbe  more  recent  enact- 
ment A  and  4  William  IV.,  c.  7,  regulate  the  law  on  thi» 
^nbiect,  and  also  the  periods  within  which  entries  may  be 
made, 

Mnirfft/nrcible,  is  an  entry  made  with  a  strong  hand,  with 
unusual  weapons,  an  unusual  number  of  servants,  or  with 
lacnare  of  lite  ;  if  efTLcted  with  violence,  and  the  entry  only 
amoiuiis  m  law  to  a  trespas«,  it  is  not  within  the  meaning  of 
tho  statutes  of  Richiii  d  U.  above  referred  to.  The  wmedy 
for  parties  aggrieved,  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  restitution, 
is  oKhor  by  an  action  at  law,  by  indictment,  or  by  juatioss  of 
the  poaoe  upon  the  view.  If  made  by  more  than  three  par* 
sens,  tiwy  may  be  proceeded  against  a«  in  a  case  of  a  riot 
(Bacon's  Afrrid^mml ;  Burn'.-*  Jmtire.) 

Kritrtj,  in~it  af,  was  another  mellnKl  of  gaiiung  possession 
of  disputed  properly  In  tryin'^  the  title  of  the  occupant. 
The  earliest  mention  of  thi«  writ  occurs  in  the  third  year  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  This  writ  was  directed  'to  the 
sheriir,  requiring  him  to  command  the  tenant  tfaAt  he  rsn- 
der  to  the  demandant  the  premises  in  question  wbicfa  he 
claims  to  bo  hb  right  and  inhcritanoe,  &c.  The  tenant 
thereupon  was  either  compelled  to  deliver  up  the  possession 
of  the  land,  or  to  show  cau6e  v "iv  l  e  refusea  to  do  so.  Thts 
might  be  done  by  justi^ing  hi»  »s\n  title  or  that  of  others 
under  whom  he  claimed.  The  claims  of  the  rospectivo 
parties  were  then  tried  before  a  jury,  and  tbe  pmmesiion  of 
the  land  was  awarded  to  Urn  vho  prodoeed  the  ekaiest 
orideoee  of  his  ngbt. 

There  wore  several  writs  of  entry  boA  at  the  oooimon 
law  and  by  statute:  but  they  aitpear  to  have  lonjj  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  but  few  lustuuces  have  oceiirreii  in  mu>li"n 
times  of  their  being  resorted  to  in  pracuee.  Tlie  leaririig 
lespectint;  them,  which  is  somewiiai  curious,  may  l  e  !  li-id 
in  Keeve's  Hittory  tff  the  Enfflish  L'ln-. 

Under  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  3rd  and  •tth  Wiiliaiu  I  \  ^ 
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«.  I7»  dlviitf  of  entry  as  well  as  wntt  ol  ti^t  mm  ftbo- 
Uihed,  from  th*  Slat  December,  1834. 

ENVOY*  a  diplomatie  mintBter  or  agent,  inferior  in 
dignity  to  an  ambauador,  but  generally  invested  with  equal 
powen.  [Ambaisaoor,  Diplokact.T 

ENYED,  NAGY-ENYED,  ENIED.  or  STRASZ- 
BUR6,  a  town  in  the  county  of  CarKburg  or  Unteralben. 
in  TransylTania.  It  is  situated  in  46"  Ib'^N.  lat.,  and  '13' 
42'  £.  looK,  in  a  valley  on  tbe  hf  ht  bank  of  the  Marosh : 
it  is  built  tti  the  old-fcahiaMd  ttylc  is  the  teat  of  the  dis- 
tiiok  guveninwwt.  and  ia  fUiaHiad  by  ita  am  magistracy, 
tha  bead  of  whom  l>  at^rlad  *  Doctor  NflUlfnm.*  Eny«l 

funtains  «  Roman  CathoUC.  a  Lutheran,  and  a  Reformed 
LulliL-ran  churi  h  ;  but  is  most  celebrated  for  its  nrhly  en- 
dowed ruUegi^  (t.iutidt'd  in  IGJ'i)  for  Prott'staiit  stuiionts, 
Jio  nunib«r  of  whom  is  above  1000,  and  they  arc  accommo- 
dated in  84  halls  and  ehamben.  The  college  has  a  libran-, 
and  eollectiont  of  coins  and  in  natural  hiMiory  and  expert 
mental  philoaophy.  On  the  market-plaoa  am  tbe  remains 
of  tha  antient  burg  or  castle,  with  its  towars  and  loopholes, 
in  which  the  Saxons,  who  built  the  town,  were  accustomed 
to  defend  themselves  against  their  Transylvan  an  assailants 
in  former  days.  It  now  contains  the  pansii  nunistcr's  resi- 
dence and  two  places  of  worship.  The  streets  still  retain 
thair  Saxon  names,  although  ua  town  is  now  inhabited 
prinaipally  hf  Magyin  or  Hsngariana.  Iba  population  is 
about  6101^  among  whom  am  aana  Sasou*  Anneaians. 
Greeks,  and  Walaebians.  There  am  a  papar>mill  and 
some  manufactures  in  tlic  town,  and  extensive  vineyards  in 
tlie  neighbourhood.  The  Maiiyiir  langiiai;c  is  said  to  be 
spoken  here  with  remarkable  purity. 

EOLl'DIA.  Cuvicr's  name  for  a  genus  of  Nudtbran- 
eUitUa  (the  second  order  of  hii  Gastropods)  [Nvdibran- 
criata].  In  Do  BlainviUa's  arraaBement  EoUaia  is  placed 
next  to  CaMHma,  under  his  fhmily  Polybnmehiata,  with 
the  name  of  Eoliilin,  and  it  forms,  under  tlie  appellation  of 
Kiilii,  the  second  ^.i  nvis  of  Lamarck's  Trild'tiaus,  the  first 
soi-tion  ol"  h'.s  (;asini[iu(is,  with  external  bran<-hiio  placed 
above  the  mantle,  either  on  the  back  or  on  the  sides,  and 
not  being  in  a  particular  cavity.  Cuvier  describes  his 
Eolidim  as  having  the  form  of  small  snails  or  slugs  (Li- 
roaees)  with  four  tentaeula  above,  and  two  at  tbe  sides  of 
the  mouth.  Their  branch!*,  he  observes,  am  lamina^  or 
foliations  disposed  like  scales,  more  or  less  close  set  on  each 
side  of  tlie  back.  Ran;:,  who  includes  under  Eolidia  two 
subgenera,  vir.,  the  Eolidice,  properly  so  called,  and  Bru- 
gui^re's  Cavolinee,  gives  the  following  generic  character. 

Animal  pelagian,  limaciform,  gelatinous ;  head  distinct, 
fiimiriiod  with  two  or  three  pairs  of  tentaeula ;  foot  entire, 
aiMl  oeeinwing  neatly  tha  whole  length  of  the  animal; 
branehi«>  fornnd  of  flattenad  or  conical  einlii,  dispoood  in 
rows  on  the  superior  part  of  the  body ;  organs  of  generation 
united  in  the  same  tubercle  on  the  right  side  anteriorly  ; 
vent  a  little  more  backwards. 

Gfrtgraphical  Dtttribution.'-^iivivt,  speaking  of  his 
Eoltditr,  says,  that  there  are  soma  of  them  in  all  seas. 
Rang  observes,  that  the  genua  is  aomposedof  a  great  quan- 
tity of  small  pelsgio  and  Uttond  anmals.  The  maaim  of 
fueut  natttfu,  wuch  am  so  often  met  with  batwatD  tha 
tropics,  always  present,  he  states,  a  great  number  of  them, 
ana  it  is  easy  to  rccoiniize  them  from  their  clonijated  and 
creeping  form,  as  well  as  from  the  tentaculiform  branchia) 
with  which  they  are  beset.  They  do  not  swim,  according 
to  the  last-named  author,  but  they  suspend  themselves  at 
tho  sur&ee  of  the  water,  with  the  not  vvpan 


Bolidim  pm|«iy  m>  called. 

lintmiiifarm  nngaditiant  iStam  aadi 
ether. 

Eolidia. 
Example. — Eolidia  Cmiaru 
Xoeali^|(i— Xnropaaa  — 


Cavolina. 

De  Blamville,  who  says  that  CavoUna  is  to  be  found  in  all 
P.  C  Na  589; 


seas,  remarks,  that  fliis  doaaly  approadim  tte  pwesdlwg. 
and  might  withoat  hMonmnwnoa  oa  uniiad  witn  it^  thai 

confirming  the  armngemont  of  H.  Rang. 

Examplc.-~6'aro/tna  pereerina.  {Dont  pmtgvbia^  Qaa> 
Cavolin.  polyp,  mar.  3,  p.  luo,  L  vii,  f.  S.) 

Loediiy.-^'Shm 


Ito  BlainTille  statw  tint  h«  has  examined  a  verv  kmall 
species  hrous;ht  houw  by  MIL  Qui^  and  Qainuud  (Voyage 

of  the  Uruiiie). 

EOLIPILE.  [/EoLipiLK.] 
EUPS.VLTRIA  (Zoolo-v).  [PACHycKfHAt.i>f.E.] 
SPACRID.VCE.^.  a  nat  ural  order  of  monopeialou<  e\o- 
gens,  vary  closely  alUed  to  Ericaceae,  with  tha  amall-loaved 
genem  of  which  they  entirely  ogree  in  habit,  and  from 
which  they  are  scarcely  distin_'ui-!i:i?ile  by  auv  cli  iracier 
beyond  their  anthers  being  in  ail  casts  oiiu-celled.  IJr. 
Brown,  in  foundm-.,'  the  order  in  the  year  I'slO,  explained 
his  motives  for  doing  .so  as  follows : — '  The  family  of  Ericeso 
is  now  so  vast  that  it  seems  to  constitute  a  class  rather 
than  an  order,  of  which  one  part,  although  not  a  very  nof 
tuml  ans^  has  been  already  separated  by  Juasieu  under  tha 
sapamta  namaof  Rhododendia,  on  aooount  of  some  diversity 
in  tha  stmeture  of  the  fhiit  I  therelbre  may  be  allowed 
to  propose  another  order  (Epacridetc)  whirh  is  truly  natural, 
altnough  it  depends  upon  the  single  chani<  ter  of  the  un- 
usual simplicity  (if  ibf  anlhers;  a  character,  however,  which 
is  of  the  greater  value  as  op])osed  to  the  two-celled  anthers 
of  BriceiD,  which  are  generally  divided  and  furnished  with 
appendages;  the  propriety  of  the  measiue  is  moreover  aon- 
Inmed  not  only  by  the  number  of  Epacridese,  large  as  it  is. 
but  also  by  their  geographical  disposition  ;  for  all.  as  far  as 
wo  at  present  know  them,  are  inhabitants  of  Australasia  or 
Polynesia,  countries  in  whit  h  nui  Qiore  tliaii  one  OTtWO 
species  of  Ericesa  are  found.'  (iVodr.  p.  636.) 


SprengalU  Inciriut*. 
1.  A  flower  with  •  catjrx  M  Imag  u  tbe  S-putad  wnlla.  aad  imral  bwel» 
tabrisatiaf  tb«  taua.  t.ABMUwr.  3.  Tb«  iUm«H  aad  ovary. 

Tha  apaeias  aonaiats  of  shmbs  vitii  altonata  ar  oecaaion* 
ally  opposite  leaves,  whi^  «ra  either  artlenlated  with  the 

stem,  like  those  of  Erircrc  or  broad  at  the  biiM-  uru!  lialf-sur- 
roundini;  the  stem  in  a  kind  of  hood  or  shoatii.  Their 
flowers  are  usually  moiiupetalnus,  lnU  as  in  the  order 
EricBcett",  it  is  not  unfrcqucntto  find  them  with  ilieir  corolla 
divided  or  (hvLsible  into  several  pieces,  and  therefore  truly 
polypataloua.  Tha  nm  uid  colour  of  the  corolla  are  often 
struang,  and  tha  apadM  than  become  exeeedingly  showy, 
and  are  favourites  with  gsirdeners.  None  of  them  arc  of 
any  particular  use,  unless  those  are  considered  an  exception 
whose  suci-ulcnt  fruit  is  eatable,  like  Lissanthe  sapida  and 
Others,  which  constitute  the  Australian  cranberries. 
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Dr.  Brown  mentions  '24  trenera  ami  U4  species  of  this 
order  in  his  work  upon  tlie  New  Holland  Flora,  but  a  coo- 
tiflcrable  number  has  to  be  added. 

KPACT.  the  number  of  da]r>  in  tha  noon's  age  at  the 
beq;iiining  of  ihe  year. 

EPAMINONDAS,  a  Thcban  statesman  and  soldier,  in 
whoiC  pruise.  boih  fur  lak-nls  und  virtue,  there  is  a  remark- 
able ciiiKiiirencc  of  ant  lent  writers.  Nepos  observes  that, 
befokc  Epaaiinondas  was  born,  and  &fi«r  his  death,  Thebes 
wu(\wayiiin  subjection  to  some  other  power:  on  the  oon- 
tray,  while  lie  directed  her  councils,  she  was  the  head  uf 
Oreeee.  Hiepublie life  extends  from  the  restoration  of  de- 
motTacv.  by  Pelopidas  and  the  other  exiles,  B.C.  379,  to  the 
battle  of  Mantineia,  b.c.  362.  In  the  conspiracy  by  which 
that  revolution  wast  tffcti-^l  he  look  no  part,  refu-^ing  to  stain 
his  hands  with  the  blood  of  counuymen;  but  tlicnce- 
forwaril  he  became  the  prime  mover  of  the  Theban  slate. 
His  policy  was  first  directed  to  assert  the  right  and  to  secure 
the  iiower  tuThebes  of  controlling  the  other  cities  of  Boeo- 
tia,  Mveral  of  vlueb  claimed  to  oe  independent.  In  this 
cause  he  ventured  to  engage  his  country,  single-liended,  in 
war  with  (he  S)i;irtans,  who  marched  into  Rn  otia,  n.c.  371, 
with  a  force  superior  to  any  wliu  h  could  be  brought  against 
lluui.  The  Theban  f;enerals  were  divided  in  oiunion  whe- 
ther a  battle  should  be  risked  :  for  to  encounter  the  Laco- 
dtemonians  with  inferior  nnnibers  was  universally  esteemed 
hopelees.  KpuDiiUMides  pievafled  with  his  colleagues  to 
venture  !t;  end  Revised  on  ibis  oeoaskm  a  new  method  of 
attack.  Instead  of  joining  battle  along  the  whole  line,  he 
concent  rated  an  overivhelming  force  on  one  point,  directing 
the  weaker  part  of  his  line  to  keep  back.  The  Spartan  riRht 
wing  being  broken,  and  the  kinsr  slain,  the  rest  of  the  army 
found  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  field.  This  memorable 
battle  vie  fougbt  at  Leuctra.  The  moral  effect  of  it  was 
much  more  important  than  tlie  mere  loss  inflicted  on  Sparta, 
for  it  overthrew  the ptMcriptiTefuperiority  in  arms  claimed 
by  that  stale  ever  since  its  reformation  by  I-yenr^;ii.s. 

This  hrilUant  suecei»s  led  Ejiamhiondas  to  the  second 
object  of  hi»  policy — the  overlhrow  of  tlio  sujiremacy  of 
Sparta,  and  the  substitution  of  Thebes  as  the  leader  of 
Gi-eecc  in  the  democratical  interest.  In  this  hope  a  Theban 
army,  under  bis  command,  marched  into  Peloponnesus  early 
in  the  winter,  BjC.  S69,  and.  in  coqjunetion  wtlh  the 
Eleians.  Areadianji,  and  Argians,  invaded  and  lud  waste  a 
large  part  of  Laconia.  Numbers  of  the  Helots  took  that 
opportunity  to  shakeoffamosi  oppressive  slavery  ;  andEpa- 
minondas  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  the  nower  of  Sparta,  by 
establishing  these  descendants  of  tne  old  Messenians 
[ARivroMzmta]  on  Mount  Itbome.  in  Messenia,  as  an  inde- 
wndenl  state,  and  inviting  their  oounti^ea,  scattered 
ihiough  Sicily  and  Italy,  to  return  to  their  astient  patri- 
mony. Numbers,  after  the  hjj^of  SOO  ^reara,  obeyed  the 
call.  Thb  memorable  event  is  known  m  history  as  the 
return  of  the  Mes.senians. 

In  36h  B.C.  Epaminondas  atinin  led  an  army  into  Pelopon- 
nesus; but  not  fulfilling  the  ex))ectaliona  of  the  peojile,  he 

was  disgracedt  and.  according  to  Diodorus  (xv.  71).  was  or- 
dered lo  wuwm  itt  the  ranks.  In  that  capacity  he  is  siud  to 
havu  saved  ttm  amy  in  Theasabr*  when  entangled  in  dan- 
gers which  threatened  It  with  oeatruction  ;  being  required 

by  the  general  voice  to  assume  the  command.  He  is  not 
again  heard  of  la  a  public  cajiacity  till  bc  366,  when  he 
was  sent  to  support  the  democratic  interest  in  Anhaia,  and 
by  his  moderation  and  judgment  brou|bt  that  whole  con- 
fe«lcration  over  to  th*  Thehail  aHianee  without  bhiodthad  or 
banishment 

At  the  narrowness  of  our  Kmita  fbrUda  us  to  trace  the 

motives  which  led  to  the  formation  of  ko  powerful  a  Theban 
party  in  l*eloi>oniiesus.  so  we  cannot  enter  into  the  causes 
of  its  decline,  except  by  snyin^r,  that  it  s<iorv  became  plain 
that  a  uit»r«  change  uf  maktera,  Thebe*  instead  of  Sparta, 
would  be  of  no  service  to  the  other  states.  Achaia  first, 
then  Elis,  then  Mantineia  and  great  part  of  Arcadia,  re- 
turned to  the  Laceda!moman  alliance.  To  check  this  de- 
fection Bpaminondas  led  an  army  into  Peloponnesus  fei  the 
fourth  time,  b.c.  362.  Joined  by  the  Areiana,  Meaaeniam, 
and  part  of  the  Arc-adians.  he  entered  Laconia,  and  cn-^ 
donvoured  to  take  Sparta  by  suqirise;  but  the  vigilance  of 
A);esilaus  just  frus'.raied  this  scheme.  Epaminondas  then 
marched  against  Mantineia,  near  which  was  fought  the 
celebrated  oattle  in  which  he  ML  The  disposition  of  his 
troops  on  this  oocaaioii  waa  an  iafKOvameiU  on  that  by 
which  he  hid  tained  the  batHe  oTLBusin*  itiil  tmnddhavt 


had  the  same  dwisive  succeas,  but  that  in  the  critical  ujt>- 
meat,  when  the  Lacedemonian  line  was  just  broken,  na 
received  a  mortal  wound.  The  Theban  army  was  paralyzed 
by  this  misfortune;  nothing  was  done  to  improve  a  victory 
w'hich  might  have  been  made  certain,  and  this  battky  oa 
which  the  expeetatioo  of  all  Greece  waited,  led  to  no  im- 
portant result  '  Each  party,'  says  Xenophon.  '  elehoed 
the  victory  and  neither  gained  any  advantage:  in'!rr  -  ,r,. 
trouble,  and  confusion,  more  than  ever  before  ih^i  b.iLiltj 
pervade  l  G  reec«.' 

Whetiier  Epaminondas  eouid  much  longer  liave  upheld 
Thebcii  in  the  rank  to  which  h*  had  raised  her,  is  very  doubt- 
ful: without  himsbefoUat  once  toherfomerobaeurite^.  Hia 
character  is  certainly  one  of  the  ilureat  reeorded  in  Greek 

history  TIi  -  private  life  was  moral  and  refined;  his  public 
conduct  uinnriueneed  by  personal  ambition,  or  by  personal 
hatred.  He  was  a  sincere  lover  of  his  country,  and  if,  tn  his 
schemes  fur  her  advancement,  he  waa  indifferent  to  the  in- 
jury done  to  other  members  of  the  Grecian  family,  this  is 
a  lault  from  whiohi  perbapa,  no  Greek  statesman,  exogit 
Aristides.  waa  ftee.  (Xenophon.  IMImt.;  Flutareh,  Pt- 
lopitbu,  Agit,  &c) 

EPAULEMENT  oritrinally  signified  a  mass  of  eartn, 
about  7  feet  G  mches  hii;h  and  I  !:i  ur  20  feet  thick,  whicli 
was  raised  for  the  purpo&e  cither  of  protecting  a  body  uf 
troops  at  one  extremity  of  dieir  line,  or  of  forming  a  wing 
or  snoulder  of  a  battery  to  prevent  the  guns  Irum  being 
dismounted  by  an  enfilading  fire.  The  term  is  now,  itu- 
properly  however,  used  to  desipMte  tha  whole  mesa  of  earth 
or  other  material  whfdi  proteets  the  guns  in  a  hatteary  both 
in  front  and  on  either  flank;  and  it  can  only  be  distm- 
guibhed  from  a  parapet  by  being  without  a  banqtielte,  or 
step,  at  (he  foot  of  the  interior  side,  on  wiiich  the  men 
stand  to  fire  over  a  parapet  That  part  of  the  epauiemcnt 
which  is  between  every  two  embrasures  is  called  a  merlon ; 
and  tlmjMrt  under  thewabtMUfe  ia  c^ed  the  feMwtU^ 

SPBtE,  GHAKLB8  HIOHBL  DS  V.  A  compoiative 
estimate  uf  L'Epco's  character  and  labours  has  been  civeri 
under  Deaf  and  Dumb:  the  foMowing  are  a  few  biwgia- 
phu  al  )>articulars  res|)ecting  bim. 

He  was  born  at  Veraaillea,  in  November,  1712.  His 
&ther:^as  the  king's  architect,  a  man  of  talent  and  probity. 
Young  L'Epte  was  educated  for  the  church,  a  profession 
for  which  his  mHd,  ehearflil,  and  pious  disposition  pecu- 
liarlv  fl'tcd  him.  There  were  difiieulties  at  first  in  the  way 
of  his  adinis<<ion  to  the  priesthood.  He  was  required,  ac- 
coidinR  to  the  established  practice  of  the  diocese  of  l^ariih 
to  sign  a  formulary  of  faith ;  and  this  btiing  opposed  to  his 
own  opinions  (wmch  were  Jansenist),  be  could  not  do  so 
conscientiously.  He  was  however  admitted  to  the  r&oJi  of 
deacon,  but  was  told  never  to  pretend  to  holy  orders.  lUi 
obstmetioii  led  him  to  the  atudr  of  the  tew,  hot  thia  pro- 
fession did  not  tnit  ih»  boa  of  Us  mind.  At  last  he  sve- 
ceedcd  in  obtaining  holy  i  liir-,  being  ordainc  1  by  the 
bishop  of  Troyes,  a  nephe'^'i  oi  lii>sgu«t.  From  i.iiu  M.  de 
I'Epeo  received  a  cai.inirv  m  ihi  cathi-dral  of  Troyes. 

An  accidental  circumstance  led  iiim  to  devote  himself  to 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  duiab.  Bus 
one  day  to  a  house  where  he  found  onb  two  i 
who  were  hesily  engi^  in  needleMHt,  hut  paid  no  i 
ti(»n  to  his  qucstion-4.  The  mother  of  the  younf^  women 
arriving  shortly  afterwards,  explained  to  him  with  tears 
that  tney  w.  ri-  deaf  and  dumb.  An  ecclesiastic  named 
Vanin  had  cummenoed  the  education  of  these  young  per- 
sons by  means  of  pietoros ;  but  death  bad  removed  him, 
and  no  other  person  bad  offM«d  to  instruct  the  mutes. 
'  Believing,'  savs  M.  de  I'BpCe,  *  that  these  two  childfen 
would  live  ana  die  in  ignorance  of  their  religion,  if  I  did 
not  attempt  some  means  of  instructing  them,  I  was  touched 
with  comp.issiun,  and  told  the  mother  that  sin  ;n  l'.i;  -  .i  " 
them  daily  to  my  house,  and  that  I  would  do  Ah^icc;  i 
might  find  possible  for  them.* 

John  Paul  Bonet's  book  came  m  the  way  of  M.  de 
I'Ep^ ;  a  person  offered  a  copy  of  it  to  him,  urging  him  to 
buy  it,  whiob  he  at  first  nAtooo,  not  knowing  the  natnio  of 
the  work,  and  alleging  that  he  (Bd  not  undentatid  SpenUi, 
and  that  the  book  was  theroforeof  no  use  to  him.  Opening 
it  casually,  he  found  the  copper-plate  ens^raving  of  Bonet'* 
one-handed  alphabet.  The  book  was  immediately  bought, 
and  De  TEp^e  learned  Spanish  to  enable  huu  to  read  it. 

M.  de  I'Ep^  was  persevering  and  disintcrcste<I  in  his  in> 
struction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  persevered  until  ha 
eonvaried  opposition  end  conteai|it  hito  appiobatiott.  Hit 
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ineamm  «w  abottt  400L,  of  which  he  aUowad  about  100^ 
fl>r  lu*  own  •xwniw.  and  approprwtad  th*  maainder  to 

the  aupport  ana  instruction  of  indigent  mutt's.  *  The  rich,' 
he  said,  '  only  come  to  my  hoiisD  by  toluranco;  it  is  not  to 
them  that  I  nevutc  myself— it  is  to  the  poor;  but  for  tlieni, 
I  :>ht>uld  Dever  have  undertakeQ  the  eaucatiuu  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.' 

M.  de  I'Epfe  died  December  23,  1789,  aeed  77.  His 
memory  received  vaiioo*  honours ;  his  funeral  ccatioii  was 
prODOUDoed  by  the  Abb^  Fauchet.  the  king't  OMMber.  He 
ranks  deservedly  amoni:  those  whose  lives  nave  been  de- 
voted to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  their  fellow 
men,  nnd  ihe  fruit  of  wh(v»o  labours  do  not  die  with  them. 
(.  !/  of  portr<t)t\.) 

KPERIES,  or  PrefisovB^  a  royal  firee  town*  and  the 
capital  of  the  county  of  Suru»,  in  Upper  Hungaiy;  ill  48* 
58'  N.  lat,  and  21*  W  S.  lone.  It  u  situated  in  an  agree- 
able coantiT  on  the  banks  or  the  Tartsza,  is  surrounded 
with  waits  dLfendtd  hy  liH>lions.  wliich  are  encircled  by 
exieiifitvc  fjardens  and  inclosiires,  amont^  which  an-  the 
suburbs,  it  cuntoins  about  'JfHi  houses  and  7661)  inhahil- 
ant&.  The  atreets  are  broad,  and  embellished  with  several 
handsome  buildings,  among  which  are  the  coun^  balL  four 
Roman  Calbolie  caviches^  a  Lutheran  chorcli,  aqniigogae» 
the  quadrangular  buildings  of  the  Protestant  college,  a 
Roman  Catholic  high->cbool,  ittached  to  the  monastery  of 
Franciscans,  who  conduct  it,  a  heaii  Normal  school,  a 
chapter-bouse,  town-hall,  orphan  asylum,  and  refufjc  for  the 
indigent  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  Catholic  bisbopno 
erected  in  1807,  has  a  good  episcopal  library,  and  is  ure* 
quented  by  the  pious  ix  the  sake  of  an  imitation  of  Mount 
Calvary,  on  which  seraral  chapels  arebuilt  Kperies  manu- 
fketures  woollens  and  linens,  and  possesses  a  lar^^o  carthun- 
waro  manufactory  and  breweries,  at*  well  as  a  considerable 
trade  in  cattle,  wine,  and  ^ani,  to  wliich  the  annual  fairs 
greatly  contribute.  About  four  miles  from  the  town,  the  envi- 
rons of  which  are  agreeably  diversified,  there  is  an  esteemed 
chalybeate^  called  Cremete  or  Krasyoa-voda,  with  baths. 

BPERNAY,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  uf 
Ifame^  on  the  eonth  bank  of  the  rivet  ManM»  73  nilas  to  a 
straight  line  east  by  north  of  Paris. 

The  antient  nanu-  of  the  town  m  said  to  have  been  Aque 
Percnnes,  from  which  came  first  Aixperne  and  afterwards 
Epemay.  At  an  early  period  Epernay  belonged  to  the 
archbishops  of  Reims,  b^'  whom  a  furtfeas  was  built  here. 
In  the  wars  of  the  Bnghsh  in  France  Epernav  was  twice 
besieged.  In  the  earlier  part  of  tb«  skteantta  oeatniy  it 
vaa  burnt  by  Francois  I.  in  ordUw  to  destroy  the  itores 
which  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  had  establish^  here.  In 
the  religious  contests  of  the  same  century  it  was  also  an 
objeci  of  contest :  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Spaniards 
and  l^<iKu<irs;  and  retaken  in  l&\fi  by  Heun  IV.  In 
1657  Epernav  was  ceded  to  the  duke  of  Bouillon  in  ex- 
ehao|p  for  the  sovereignty  of  Sedan ;  but  the  duke  never 
•lefoased  all  his  rights. 

Bpemay  is  in  a  small  valley  in  the  midst  at  a  nmantio 
eoontry,  well  wooded,  and  producing  the  finest  Champagne 
wines.  It  is  a  handsome  town.  It  has  a  church  uf  modern 
amstruction,  built  in  the  place  of  one  of  grttater  antiquity, 
of  \(^htch  only  the  (;ate  remains.  Theiie  are  some  remains 
uf  the  antient  fortifications  of  the  town,  consisting  of  a  i;ate 
and  two  toweilb  The  fiopulation  m  was  5318.  Tbe 
inhabitants  earry  on  a  eonsidaraUe  trade  in  wine,  whieh  is 
deposited  in  deep  and  extensive  oettan  hollowed  oat  in  the 
chalk  on  whi(  h  the  town  is  built.  They  manufacture  a 
great  ouantity  of  earthenware.  Of  the  utensils  manu- 
fai  tureri  half  are  sent  to  Paris  in  boats  which  descend  the 
Martie,  and  a  quarts  into  Lorraine ;  tbe  rest  is  tent  into 
Picardie  or  is  retained  for  home  use.  The  clay  of  which  it 
is  made  is  dug  about  fifteen  miles  from  Epemwp:  Urge 
quantities  of  it  are  tent  in  an  nnwrought  state  to  Paris  and 
Into  the  departments  of  Meurthe  and  Aisne.  Millstones 
K-e  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town ;  and  sand  is 
aug,  which  is  much  sought  after  for  making  glas>,  antl  is 
sent  by  land-carriai^'c  into  Lorraine  ami  even  into  Alsace. 
Many  women  are  employed  in  making  hats,  purses,  bags,  &c., 
of  silk  twist.   Hosiery  and  woollen  yarn  are  manufactured. 

There  are  at  Epemay  a  theatre,  a  high-school,  and  a 
library  «f  ll^OOO  Tolumes.  It  is  the  capital  of  an  arron- 
diasement.  irWeii  eenWaiiieil  in  lt38  a  population  of  83,278. 

EPIIE^TERIS  {Ifiiiuple,  from  iiri,  and  r;/Jpa),  a  name 
given  to  almanacs,  from  their  containing  matter  for  each 
oaf.   la  astiwiomy  it  ia  nanal  to  oatranr  table  vliieli 


assigns  the  place  of  a  nlanet  ibr  a  number  of  woeesiive  dafi 

an  eehemetis  of  tbe  planet.  rA.i.vAJVAc.1 

EPIIESIANS,  ST  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  ii 
the  fiftli,  in  numerical  order,  of  the  fourteen  apostolical 
letters  of  St.  Paul,  contained  in  tlie  canon  of  the  New 
Testament.  Throughout  tho  primitive  ages  uf  Christianity 
it  was  generally  regarded  by  the  principal  (ktLers  as  being 
of  genuine  and  sacred  authon^.    AecoidiQg  to  Dr. 
Lardner  (CrecUbilUy  qf  Gotp.  Ifuf.,  v«L  iL)  die  writings  of 
Ignatius,  who  was  St.  Foul's  contemporary, contain  seven  cita- 
tions trom  this  epistle.  It  is  also  cited  bv  Irensus,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  TertuIUan,  Origen,  and[  many  subsequent 
Chriirtiaii  writers.    There  were,  however,  several  important 
and  numerous  sects,  as  theNazarenes.or  Ebionites  (paupers 
and  the  Severians,  Encratita)  and  other  followers  of  Tatian, 
vrtM^  ,i&  tiio  first  and  second  centuries,  denied  both  the 
genutneoeM  uid  the  authenticity  of  tfais  and  the  otlter 
writings  of  8t  Paul ,  rej  eciing  them  as  a  timue    errors,  imd 
deniiuncini^  St.  Paul  himself  as  an  apostate,  and  a  perverter 
of  the  original  system  of  Jesus  of  Naiareth.  (Origen  «>M*ra 
CeUum,  1.  V. ;  Kuseb.  Ecclrs.  Hist.,  1.  in.,  c.  21  and  27  ;  Epi- 
plianius,  harrei.  30;  Uierun.  in  Math.,  c.  12;  Nicepborust 
Hift.  Ecclet.,  1.  iv.,  c.  4. 1.  v.,  c.  12 ;  Toland's Nazareruu,p,iS 
— 29.)  A  second  episUe  of  St  Paul  to  the  Spbesians  is  men* 
tioned  by  Jerome  (De  Seriptonhu*  SeeUf.}  and  by  Bpipha- 
nius  (Florn.  42).  The  place  and  date  generally  assigned  to  this 
epistle  by  biblical  crilicj?  are  Rome,  a.d.  61,  that  is,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  apostle's  iui prison  me  nt  at  Rome  (ch  lii.  1 ,  cli.  i\ .  1, 
ch.  vi.  20,  and  the  jx»slscripl),  but  Mr.  Greswell,  in  his  elabo- 
rate chronological  disquiiiitjou  on  the  barmoay  of  tbeGospels, 
saysk '  St.  Paul  wrote  so  epistles  iu  his  first  imprisonment* 
Much  has  been  written  by  oommentaton  Ibr  and  against 
the  opinion  that  St  Paul  addressed  this  letter  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  words  of  the  first  verse,  '  to 
the  saints  at  Ephesus'  (iv  'K^iffyJ,  ai>pcar  in  all  the  antient 
MSS.,  and  that  the  poatMinpt  says, '  written  from  Rome  unto 
the  Ephesiaiu,'  this  is  doubted  and  denied  to  be  the  fiwt 
by  Grotius,  Mill,  Wetstein,  VitringMi  Bonsoo,  Palcy,  and 
Grcswell.  who  adopt  the  siatemontf  said  by  Tertuluan  to 
have  bean  node  by  Mansion,  that  it  vat  vrmea  to  the  Lao- 
diemans.    Maeknight  Lardner,  Hartvrell  Home,  and 
many  others,  see  no  difficulty  in  belieun.<  it  to  have  been 
addressed  to  the  Ephesian*.  though  Greswell  (vol.  ii.  p.  67) 
maintains  thai  by  its  internal  evidence  it  is  undoubtedly 
shown  to  have  been  addressed,  not  to  the  Christians  at 
Ephesus.  whore  Paul  had  resided  three  years  iActt  XX. 
31),  but  to  peraotial  strangeia  (L  Ii,  iiL  2. 4fec};  (hat  it  hsa 
been  miscalled  by  mistake;  and  that  if  it  be  not  the  epistle 
which  Paul  wrote  to  the  LaodicKans  (Colott.  iv.  !6>,  that 
apostolical  epistle  must  have  been  lost,  for  the  one  witli  lliu 
title  inserted  in  ihe  '  Code.\  Fabri<  ii'  and  in  Jones's  work 
on  the  Canon,  though  of  a  very  early  daiu,  is  regarded  as 
a  forgery.    Usher,  Beii}.;e].  Michaelis,  and  Hug  suppoite  it 
to  be  encyclical,  that  m,  mtended  for  circulation.  The  style 
is  exceedingly  animated  and  fluent  and  has  leas  uf  the  me- 
taphocteal  twoeuri^  whieb  generally  chaneteriies  the  com- 
positions of  St  Pkul.  Tbe  object  appears  to  he  to  establish 
an  earnest  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  Cjh.  ti.mity,  1  j  giving 
exalted  notions  of  their  imporlaiue  and   luurai  excel- 
lence, and  to  encourage  a  perseverance  in  the  Clmstian 
warfare  with  temporal  and  spiritual  enemies.   The  three 
first  chapters  arc  occupied  in  especially  sotting  forth  tbe 
Minciplee  of  predestinariaoism  (i.  4.  ^  1 1.  iv.  3U/,  and  the 
three  last  are  devoted  ehiefly  lo  the  enjoining  of  morel 
duties  with  respect  to  husbands,  M-ives,  parents,  <  lKldii  n. 
masters,  and    servant-*!,     *  No  real  Ciuistian,'  sa_\8  Dr. 
Maeknight,  '  can  read  the  doctrinal  jiart  of  ihis  epistle 
Without  being  impressed  and  roused  bv  it,  as  by  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet*     On  the  undes^ned  ooineuicnceg  wwU 
the  '  AcU*  see  Pali's  Horte  Paulime,  p    2U8  —  '234. 
The  moral  and  doctrinal  preoepte  of  this  epistle,  with  re- 
spect chiefly  to  electiim,  have  occasioned  theological  critics, 
especially  those  of  Germany,  to  write  elaborately  on  its 
jiroper  interpretation.    Set;  the  comments  of  Bucer.  R  \  II, 
Bo&c,  Scbiitze,  Cramer,  Ros<  n m tiller,  Koppe,  Miiller,  Hrtuk- 
mann,  Zie^ler,  Krause,  m  l  Bemmolin,  cited  in  Seder's 
Biblical  liermmeutic*  by  Dr.  Wnght;  also  Mocknight's 
TranMlaiion  ami  Commentary  on  the  BjAttlet,  4tu.,  vol.  iu  ; 
Michaelis's  IntrndueL,  voL  iv.;  Home's /ntradMcltVoL  if.; 
and  tbe  list  of  CommeiUaton  and  Btrmont  om  Bphttim* 
in  Watt's  Bibliolh.  Britunnica. 

K'PHKSDa.  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and  one  uf  tlie  twelve 
that  betoaged  to  the  Ionian  oonfitdsration.  (Herod,  i.  Ut. 
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The  ruilU  of  the  city  arc  situatc<l  near  the  nver  Caysler,  at 
a  short  diHance  from  tlic  place  where  it  falls  into  the  Bay 
of  Ephesus,  and  near  a  modern  village  callod  AiosabulL 
The  city.  uoordiDg  to  Pococke'a  uloQ,  wo*  irngttburhr  «!• 
pjaccd  with  solid  walls.  Towards  the  cut  tlw  «xl«rau  wall 
CKWies  a  hill,  called  Lcprc,  which  has  a  channel  or  hollow 
iA  the  niidille.  Tlic  wall  is  ihcii  t  uiUinued  southward  on 
the  ed'-'c  of  a  valley,  which  is  bounded  by  another  lull, 
jailed  the  CorrcNUS.  (Strub.  040.)  Other  internal  walls 
<;x»cnd  further  snuth  acrois  another  valley,  and  cotumuni- 
eate  with  wall-works  running  <Ki»t  and  wesit  alung  the  side 
of  Mount  Corresus.  The  walls  then  turn  northward,  and 
extend  along  the  lide  of  a  lake,  pxolMbly  Lake  Selintuia, 
near  the  temple  of  Diana,  which  is  about  a  ftirtong  to  the 

wi-'-t  of  the  hill  Lrpre.  On  ihis,  the  \Wr-X  wall,  i-,  a  tower, 
railed  the  Prison  of  Si.  Psul,  wliich  is  a  tur.ldinf;  with 
G<nhi<-  or  poiiiteil  arclu'>.  The\vall>,  after  luavin^  tin?  lake, 
curve  on  the  north,  and  run  straight  tuward  the  east  on  a 
alight  eminence.  Near  the  ciicus  tlie  walls  are  set  back  a 
short  diataneob  and  then  aie  continued  straight  till  they 
turn  with  a  curye,  and  Jobi  the  houndary  on  the  Lcpro 
hill. 

The  whole  comi-a-^  of  the  walls,  according  to  Pocockc,  is 
about  four  niiks.  They  are  built  in  a  rough  nunner.  hut 
eased  with  hewn  stone,  and  defended  in  places  with  square 
towers.  In  some  parts  the  walls  remain  almost  entire  :  in 
others  the  foundations  only  arc  visible,  and  are  ten  feet 
thick.  The  site  of  Ephesus  has  been  frequently  changed, 
and  Lysimadkua, 'one  of  Alexander's  generals,  is  aaid  to 
have  adopted  the  expedient  of  stopping  the  drains  in  the 

lowpai  ls  of  thr  city,  in  order  to  drive  the  inhabitants  into 
the  higher,  or,  what  lie  coneei\('il,  the  most  a<lvantaL^i-nus 
situation  for  the  cily,  which  he  had  enclosed.  (Strah.  Tp  In. j 
I'ococke  is  of  opinion  that  the  ruins  of  the  presetit  walls  are 
the  work  of  Lvbimachus.  Part  of  one  of  the  entrance-gates, 
adorned  with'  soma  baa-rdiefi»  remarkable  ibr  their  fine 
taste,  atill  mnahia.  WiUiiii  the  city  there  were  extant;  at 
the  time  of  Poeooke's  visit,  ruins  of  theatres;  a  circus,  and 
other  public  hntldings;  and  without  the  cit}*.  on  the  south- 
vast  sulc!  ofLcpre.  arc  the  ruins  of  an  extensive  and  luaf;- 
liitii'ent  edifice,  which  Poi  ocke  suitposi'd  to  Ive  a  gymnasium. 
I  hr  outer  walls  arc  of  brick  and  stone,  formed  of  four  or 
five  courses  of  each,  laid  alternately,  and  constructed  with 
great  solidity. 

In  'The  Antiquities  of  Ionia,'  vol.  ii.,  publiidicd  by  the 
Dilletantt  Society,  there  is  an  interesting  mcw(^  this  gym- 
nasium, and  also  a  plan.  (See  Plate  -lO,  and  following 
l>lales.)  The  Cryptoporticus  is  full  of  Exedra).  There  is  also 
a  Pala-stra  and  an  Epliebium,  with  rontn^  mi  the  ri^lit  and 
left,  having  a  communication  with  the  Palsstra  only.  A 
nasstage  leads  from  the  Ephebium  to  the  apartments  of  the 
baths,  of  which  there  were  two  sets  for  bathine.  There  is 
howevar  ofdy  one  Laconieun.  In  the  niche  of  the  Gblida- 
riam,«D  the  r^ht  hand,  are  painted  several  sorts  offish, 
and  h4^ swimmini:  on  dolphins:  the  colours  of  the  paint- 
ing are  so  well  jircserved  as  to  show  the  water  to  be  of  a 
light  green,  llie  Laeunicum  is  vaulted,  and  is  tutallv 
<iark.  Plate  43  gives  aome  dalaila  of  the  arehiteetuie  of 
this  budding. 

The  remains  of  a  temple  at  Ephesus  are  given  in  plates 
44  and  4S  of  the  nnwwork.  Tbii  temple  was  130  ftet 
long  and  80  broad.  The  cella  is  oonstmeted  of  large  eoarse 

stone ;  the  i  ortii  o  is  of  marble,  and  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
The  columns  arc  nearly  47  feet  hiL'h.  and  the  shafts  are 
lluted,  and  of  one  piece  of  stone.  Tiic  style  is  Roman,  and 
the  temple  was  constructed,  probably  with  the  pcrmis.sion 
of  Augustus  Clesar,  to  the  deified  Juliu«. 

The  circus  is  a  very  curious  building,  780  feet  long, 
atid  290  broad :  the  width  of  the  diariol^une  is  130  IbeL 
On  the  north  side  the  seats  are  constructed  on  a  aeriaa  of 
arches,  but  on  the  south  they  are  laid  on  Mount  Lepre.  The 
circus  was  entered  by  doscendinf;  the  lii',1  side,  as  the 
boundary  was  sonriouiitcd  with  a  wall,  lia\  ing  arrhetl  open 
ings  three  feet  wide  at  about  forty  feet  distant  from  each 
other.  The  miisonry  consists  of  rusticated  stone-work,  and 
the  Ionic  order  appears  to  have  been  used  in  some  of  the 
decorative  parts  of  the  architecture.  The  great  theatte, 
which  is  partly  eonstmeted,  and  partly  hollowed  out  of  the 
hill,  is  about  330  feet  in  diameter,  the  plan  being  •  laige 
segment  of  a  circle,  with  thirty  rows  of  seats. 

The  temple  of  Diana  has  a'  lake  on  the  west  side  of  it, 
which  is  now  a  niora«!>,  extending  westward  to  the  Cayster. 
Thia  building  and  thn  oourta  dravt  it  were  sonaiinded  with 


a  strong  w  all,  w  hich  was  a  double  wall  to  the  south.  Withio 
the  enclosure  were  foiu  open  courts,  that  is,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  temple;  and  on  eadiaide  of  the  court  to  the 
west  thefe  was  a  large  open  porticih  or  colenaade,  of  four 
eolnmna  deep,  extending  to  the  take;  on  those  eolnmna 
arches  of  brick  were  turned.  The  front  of  the  temple  was 
to  the  east  Tlio  temple  was  built  un  archc»,  and  the 
foundation  appears  to  have  been  most  solidly  constructed. 
This  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Pliny  (xxxvi.  N),  who, 
sneaking  of  the  great  temple  which  existed  in  his  time,  said 
tnat  it  was  built  on  marshy  ground,  as  being  thus  more 
secure  against  earthquakes,  and  that  the  fouMatiOQS  were 
formed  of  lammed  ffiharewl  and  wool.  In  the  narrow  nidi- 
ways  of  the  Ibundntion  Pbeocke  saw  a  great  nomher  of 
oartliLii  pipes.  In  the  front  of  the  temple  was  a  large  por- 
tico, louvinicted  with  grey  and  red  granite  columns,  some 
of  the  fragments  of  which  are  fifici  ii  feet  long  and  three 
feet  SIX  inches  in  diameter.  Similar  columns  form  part  of 
the  mosque  of  St.  John  at  Aiasalouk,  with  a  moat  bcnutiftil 
composite  ci|iiiaL  Pooocke  judges  from  the  renaina  which 
be  saw,  that  the  whole  bttUding  was  eased  with  maiUo.  and 
that  arches  were  turned  on  the  columns.  The  temple  itself 
has  something  of  the  figure  of  a  cross,  and  is  divided  into 
several  chambers.  There  was  probably  a  portico  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  great  entrance,  ^e  length  of  the 
temple,  according  to  Phny,  was  425  feet,  the  hoaadth  SSO, 
and  it  contained  137  columns  60  feet  high. 

Ruins  still  imnain  on  the  bwer  part  of  the  bill  Lepre, 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  sobnch  on  tlwaoolliaiaB  of 
Lcprc,  and  near  a  mile  from  Ae  south-east  comer  of  it  to- 
wards that  hill,  about  which  the  present  villai^e  of  Aiasalnuk 
lA  situated.  On  another  hill  is  r  Turkish  castle,  and  round 
the  top  of  the  hill  are  extensive  ruins  of  thick  brick  walls, 
with  numerous  small  arch«s,  which  Pooocke  judges  to  kw 
of  the  time  of  the  Greek  emperors.  To  tbo  caat  w  llount 
Lepre  are  the  burial-places.  Pbeoeke  saw  tlMM  n  vwrjr 
large  marble  coflBn  (sarcophagos),  with  an  imperibet  in- 
scription on  it,  and  he  says  he  has  reason  to  think  that  they 
cut  holes  in  the  rock  in  order  to  deposit  their  dead  there. 
There  are  several  arches  all  round  tne  hill,  and  on  s  nu  of 
them  are  ruii.s  of  an  aqueduct.  On  the  low  ground  between 
the  hill  Lepre  and  the  village  of  Aiasalouk  there  are  re- 
niaiii.s  of  manv  square  piers,  made  of  single  stones  laid  one 
on  another.  Not  only  on  the  sides  of  Mount  Lepre,  but  on 
Mount  Correaui,  as  well  ea  in  the  valley  between  tnem,  there 
are  still  great  niitu  of  the  antient  atj. 

Mounts  Lcprc  and  Corresus  being  of  marble,  probably 
supplied  abundant  materials  for  budding.  (Pococke's  7Va- 
r  nd  nednHqmHet  qf  lomo,  <y  tktDUMami  Se- 
cifiy.) 

According  to  Strabo,  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  silo  of 
Ephesus  were  Carians  and  LtiegM,  most  of  whom  were 
ejected  by  the  settlers  flpom  Gneoe  undor  Androdus.  Ly- 
simacbui,  as  Strabo  observes,  built  the  walls  which  existed 
when  he  wrote,  and  which  are  doubtless  those  described  by 
Pocockc.  He  also  "rave  the  jilacc  the  name  of  his  wife 
Arsinoc,  but  the  old  name  was  afterwards  restored.  The 
first  great  tem|tle  of  Diana  was  built  by  Chersiphron,  which 
having  been  set  on  fire  by  Herastratus  and  destroyed,  the 
great  edifice  described  by  Pliny  was  erected.  Straho  says  that 
the  priests  of  tb«  temple  were  OQce  cunuchs,  but  that  in  his 
time  the  usages  of  tlie  place  were  somewhat  changed.  This 
temple  was  a  noted  a-\!  .jm  for  malefactors  and  for  debtors, 
till  this  privilege  v»;is  taken  away  b\  Augustus.  In  StraWs 
time  Ephesus  was  a  jilace  of  creat  trade,  and  the  chief 
commercial  city  of  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor;  and  it 
would  ap|)ear  frum  the  Acts  of  the  AiK)*tles  (XiX.)  that  it 
was  a  place  of  »ome  note  for  workers  in  silver. 


CoiaarByiMiH. 

*«wmsii— .  a«taaiflK  mm.  wd«kt.i;s«|t^. 

E'PHORI  (t^opm),  a  body  of  magi^rates  at  Sparta,  who 
were  possessed  of  great  privilttss.  xho  institution  of  this 
oOeo  ii  tnoally  asotOMa  to  11iea|wnpuik  itao  gmndien  st 
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Charflaus  the  Proclid.  but  it  lias  Wn  Inferred  finm 
the  exutenoe  of  an  ephoralty  ia  other  Dorian  state*  before 
the  time  of  Tbeopomims,  and  from  its  bi-inc;  appamntly 
placed  among  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  by  Ueiodoiua 
(i.  63)  and  Xenophon  (d^  Bep.  Lac,  viii.  3)  that  it  was 
an  antient  Diman  magistracy.     Dr.  Arnold  supposes 
(TlnM(|r4«tio1.L,  p.  646)  that  theepbori,  who  were  nve  in 
llllinber»liero  a>eval  with  the  first  settlement  nf  the  Dorians 
in  Sparta,  and  were  merely  the  municijml  magistrates  of 
tho  five  hamlets  wliich  composed  the  city  (see  Miiller, 
Dnriiins,  ii.,  ]>.  550.  En^l.  tt  aiisl,);  but  that  afterwards,  when 
till!  Ileruclidaj  bL-^'aii  to  t>iu  roa<  h  upon  the  privileges  of  the 
Other  Dorians,  and,  it  would  seem,  in  the  reign  of  Theo- 
pompm,  who  endeavoured  to  dilBilliall  the  powers  of  the 
general  assembljp  kA  the  SMurtan  ttjsiocBsey,  the  Doriuu^  in 
tlie  struggle  which  cmuen,  gained  fbr  the  ephori  an  exten- 
sion of  authority  which  placed  them  virtually  at  the  head 
«if  the  state,  although  the  nominal  s  >vcieiniii\  ^va^  >till  left 
inthohandsof  the  IleracHdaj.  Thus  the  ephori  were  popular 
magislraiex  as  far  as  the  Dorians  themselves  were  con- 
cserned*  and  wen  in  fact  the  guardians  of  thair  liglita  flrom 
the  encroachnents  of  the  kinga^  though  thqr  vara  in 
tion  to  the  Perieeei  CirtpMtMt)  the  <Ktpra8aiva  jnstrumeniaof 
an  overbearing  aristocracy.  (Plato,  Legg.,  iv..  p.  712  d.)  The 
<>phori  were  chosen  in  the  autumn  of  every  year ;  the  first 
s.'<'-ve  his  name  to  the  >ear:  every  Spartan  was  elifi^hle  to  . 
t  he  olfice  « itliout  any  regard  to  age  or  wealth.    They  were  i 
fntpuw>!re<l  tu  fine  whom  they  pleaded,  and  exact  immediate  | 
payment  of  tiiefine;  they  could  suspend  the  functions  of  r 
any  other  magistrate,  and  arrest  and  bring  to  trial  even  the  i 
kin«L  (Xew^boo  d«  Rq>.  Laeed^  nii.  4.)  They  presided 
and  \mt  the  vote  in  the  public  aaaemblies  (Thneyd.,  i.,  87),  I 
ancl  performed  all  the  functions  of  «.t)vereit;iity  in  receiving 
ami  dismissinir  cmhawiies  (Xen.  Hell.,  u.,  1.1,  iwj,  treatm),' 
with  foreign  s.i  it,  s  '  ilerud.,  ix^B),  and  sending'  out  iniliian,- 
expcdition«.  (Xen.,  HeUea^  iL,  4,  29.)  The  kmg.  whon  hv 
oonunanded,  was  always  atlMldad  by  two  of  the  ephori,  who 
exereiaed  a  eontralUng  power  over  Ilk  tnavHaents.  (Herod., 
ix.,  7C.)  The  ephoii  wore  tsnrdeied  on  fbeir  seats  of  j  ustioe 
by  Cleomcnes  III.,  and  their  ofHoe  overthrown  (Plutarch, 
Fit  Cleomen.,  c.  viii.);  but  they  were  restoa-d  by  Anti- 
gonus  I^iAon  and  (he  Arhajans  in  222  B.c.  (Polyb.,  ii.,  70; 
Pau5ati.,  li., '}.  '1 ) :  and  the  othce  subsisted  under  the  Koman 
dominion.  (Sec  Blkkh,  Oirput  IntaripHonum,  i.,  p.  604- 
613.)    On  lh«  ephoralty,  the  reader  may  consult  Miillor's 
Doriant,  book  iii.,  c.'s;  P lass's  Genchichte  ik$  alien 
Grieehmtandi,  voL  ii,     113;  and  Tittmaon'a  DarHel- 
tune  dtr  Grieeh.  9laiatverfiigiuni(m,  p.  104-117. 

K'PIIORUS,  r;  fJ:r,:k  historian,  horn  at  Cyme  in  .Eolis, 
in  the  year  iiJj  B.C.  (i>iuda>i.)  He  survived  ihc  pos&Ui^u  of 
.AU  xaiukr  into  Asia  i  V.i3  n.c).  which  lie  mentioned  in  his 
httttury  (Clem.  Al.,  Strom.,  i..  p.  3:i7  a.|.  Ho  studied  rhe- 
toric under  Isorrate«.  but  with  so  little  success  that  aAer  he 
had  returned  from  Athena  hia  Ihtbvr  Demopbilua  sent  him 
baek  to  die  rhetorieian  Ibr  IMh  inatmetiona.  (Plniareh, 
T'it.  Isorratvs,  p.  366  Wyttenb.)  Isocrates  perceiving  his 
unfitness  for  public  speaking,  recommended  him  to  turn 
his  attention  to  historical  conijiosiuon  (Sonoca  tie  Tran- 
iluiUit.  Animi,  c.  vu) ;  but  hi^  style  was  low  nnd  slovenly 
tven  in  hii  histories  (Dio.,  i.,  p.  479):  and  Plutarch  re- 
marks upon  the  ailline«<s  of  the  set  speeches  wiuch  he  intro- 
duced. (Polit.  Prercon.,  p.  su.l  a.)  Polybius  obserres  that, 
ihuugh  in  his  account  (if  naval  matters  be  u  sometimes 
happy,  lie  alway.<{  fikils  in  describing  battles  by  land,  and 
«a>  eiiiiiely  ignorant  of  tartic;.  (Exy  tqit.  Vatican.,  p.  3yi.) 
Kj'horus  wrote — I.  A  History  of  Greece,  in  .10  books,  be- 
ginning with  the  sicsje  of  Troy,  and  terminating  with  the 
siege  of  Perinthus  (.1.10  h.c).  Part  of  the  thirtieth  book 
was  written  by  his  son  Dcmophtlus.  (Diod.,  xvL,  14.) 
'L  On  Inventioiui.  in  2  books.  3.  On  Goods  and  Il]s»  in  24 
books.  4.  On  temarknblo  Objecu  in  various  G>untrieB,  16 
Inioks.  5.  The  Topography  of  Cyme.  6.  On  Diction.  The 
fragments  of  these  works  have  been  coUeclcd  by  Meier 
Marx.  Carhruhe.  18!5. 

E'PHYRA.  [Mr-DCSA.] 

EPIALIUS  [Maiid«.j 

EPIC  POETRY  is  that  fern)  of  art  which  produces  nn 
imai^mative  description  of  external  fiicts  and  occurrcnoe^ 
a*  distinguished  from  lyric  poetry,  which  emiiloys  itself  in 
registering  in  an  ioMfjiMliTe  naoiMr,  all  uaee  internal 
far  t>  and  occurredcao  wttieh  go  by  die  name  of  fiMtines  and 
emotions. 

Those  who  flad  thb  doHitilion  insufficient  must 


that  it  does  tiot  and  is  not  intended  to  appl)  t  i  ativ  siul:U 
epic  or  l\ric  jwem.  With  the  exception  perhaps  oi  some  of 
ovir  old  national  romances,  there  does  not  exist  an  epic  poem 
of  anv  length  which  is  perfectly  free  tmm  lyrical  passage*} 
but  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  eonfcBBd  the  two  forma 
of  art.  and  not  assign  to  poetry  the  one  name  or  the  other 
according  to  the  proportion  which  it  contains  of  eidter 
element. 

From  what  we  know  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds, 
and  of  the  analos^y  which  suhsist.s  between  the  growth  of 
individual  and  national  intellect,  it  ap}>ears  most  natural 
that  opic  should  be  the  earliest  species  of  poetr]*.  A  child, 
borne  into  a  crowd  of  circumstanoea  all  claiming  his  atten- 
tion and  exciting  his  interest,  busiee  himself  with  the  ex- 
ternal world  long  before  it  ever  occurs  to  him  to  examine 
what  is  going  on  within  himself.  Nay,  more  than  this,  his 
imagination,  the  ideali/inf;  faculty,  takes  the  models  of  itK 
exertions  entirely  Ironi  the  external  world.  His  dreams 
Ilia  reveries,  his  wakmi:  fancies  are  active  and  epical,  as 
any  one  who  has  watched  the  movements  of  children  must 
acknowledge;  but  the  time  when  be  begins  to  notiee  hts 
own  thoughts  and  ftdings^the  lyrieal  aeo--dooi  not  eomw 
ItUlaterT  i  ^ 

The  progress  of  liieraturo  bears  a  cli.i<.e  analogy  to  that 
growth  of  an  individual  mind  which  we  have  just  described. 
Men  look  round  them  before  lookinu  within,  and  thus  it  is 
that  natural  philosophy  has  always  preceded  ruetapbysics, 
and  epic  poetry,  as  br  as  we  know,  been  prior  to  lyrical. 
Again,  the  ima;pnation  gets  the  start  of  the  logical  fiutulty 
Men  can  invent  before  they  can  argue,  and  thus  it  appeals 
that  fiicts,  real  or  supposed,'  are  luually  put  in  the  imaxina' 
live  form  of  epic  poetry  beibra  they  are  recorded  and  ex- 
amined with  regard  to  the  conclusions  which  they  suggest, 
as  in  p  olitical  history.  (Schellinff.  Vorhsungen  uber  die 
Mcthndr  di's  Acudrmischeii  Studiwn,  p.  '2iG.)  It  may 
be  objected  to  this  theory,  that  if  we  assert  every  in- 
dividtul  to  have  gOIMl  through  both  epical  and  lyrical 
periods,  there  is  no  season  why  the  two  fiarma  of  art  which 
we  suppose  to  have  arisen  from  the  prevalenee  of  either  set 
of  fee!i;is;s  .^hould  not  have  been  contemporaneously  pro- 
duced; hut  It  will  be  seen  that  a  sullicicnt  reason  is  sup- 
plied for  the  priority  of  that  form  which  adtbes.i l  ,  u  self  to 
the  spirit  of  action,  in  the  fact  that  this  spirit  predominates 
in  the  earliest  ages  of  society,  to  the  complete  repression  —  we 
might  almost  say  destruction— of  those  oontemplative  feel- 
ings which  in  aft«r  agea  are  allowed  fbll  and  umeatrained 
exercise.  The  heroic  age  of  Greece,  for  instance,  as  far  as 
we  know  anything  ahout-it.  was  very  little  likely  to  encour- 
age reflection,  much  less  reflective  poetr  .  ,  '..mi  hi  corduigly 
we  hear  nothing  of  such  poetry  for  ceniunei  adcr  it  had 
ceased. 

The  earliest  specimens  of  this  fbrm  of  art,  which  proba- 
bly consisted  of  tales  rhythmically  arranged  and  recited  to 
a  very  simple  ibnsioal  aoeompanimcnt,  no  doubt  bebngod 
to  the  unconaeioua  vra,  during  which  the  poet,  settfai^  be- 
fore him  no  aim,  or  secint;  it  at  best  hut  very  imp(>rfi  rily, 
acl.s  purely  from  the  stirring  unpulse  of  his  own  u:i;i_^ na- 
tion. Into  this  class  we  may  perhaps  admit  some  <  ;  t  ui 
oldest  and  simplest  romances,  but  the  poetry  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  the  twofold  epic  of  the  Greeks,  cannot  be 
denied  to  be,  in  great  measure  at  least,  the  work  of  conaciovs 
artists.  We  shall  notice  the  writings  of  the  early  Ghweitt 
first  in  order ;  and  aa  it  would  swell  this  article  to  an  unno- 
eessar}'  length  were  we  to  examine  in  detail  the  princiiwil 
epic  poems  which  we  possess,  we  shall  confine  ourselves,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  those  wJiich  were  comp<isfil  during  the 
Jieriods  both  of  antient  and  modern  history,  when  epic 
poetry  could  be  said  to  be  the  poetry  of  the  age,  and  leave 
those  detached  productions  wSich  owe  their  existence  to 
the  imagination  of  isolated  men.  in  times  long  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  living  epos,  for  a  separate  examination. 

There  arc  tw  o  division.')  into  which  the  epic  poetry  of  the 
Greeks  iiaturBlly  falls  ;  the  heroic  or  rvinantic  epos  of 
Homer  and  of  the  Cyclic  jioels,  anil  the  n.ui  atic  epos  of 
Hesiiid.  Tile  atleiituin  of  that  age  wa&  centered,  as  ours  is 
at  present,  on  two  grand  ideas,  the  state  and  religion ; 
wliciice  we  find  a  political  and  a  hieratie  epoa.  The  lUad 
and  Odyssey  are  the  two  poems  wluoh  remain  aa  speci- 
mens <d[  the  former  hind,  and  they  are  particularly  worth 
the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  U»  history  of  epic 
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11  incm  lae  niv.  ui  inuiviaiiai,  ii  Bianos  in 
^-poHtioa  with  the  Odjwqr  tbui  with  tbe 
how  tuiMrior  »  UlyMw  io  Mnm,  tnd  how 
■omantic  are  tha  idvaotittW  «f  tha  OiMk  tlian 


poetiy,  a«  tbey  tthtd  bjr  fiur  the  most  perfect  instaDce  of 
poenu  of  that  kind  «ompoMd  in  an  age  diffenni;  but  little 
in  its  characteristics  tnm  that  to  whieh  tdiey  refer,  and 
stand  consequently  in  strong  eontrant  to  ihevSneid,  a  poem 
with  which  tliuy  are  mo>i  frequently  comparwi.  ThoiSneid, 
in  cominon  wah  mosi  Latin  poetry,  depend*  more  on  b^uty 
of  lan^^uage  and  arrani;c!ii>t.'!U  than  on  anything  iii  tlio  siory, 
exquisitely  managed  a>  it  is.  to  e\ciif  tbe  interest  of  its 
readers.  As  it  traces  the  lite  uf  au  individual,  it  stands  in 
closer  jnxta- 
Iliad;  but  how 
much  more  romantic 
ihme  rtf  the  Trojan  hero  I 

Ptrh:ips  ilicrc  ih  not  in  the  whole  compass  of  literature  a 
mure  perfectly  drawn  character  than  Ulys^,  certainly  none 
proeeeding  from  so  early  a  tuuroe.  His  touching  exhibi- 
vioilB  of  iMiDg,  tbe  ioimitable  circumstantiality  of  the  flo- 
tione  whirb  he  apiu  bi  nich  profusion,  apparently  for  no 
purpose  except  to  confi>iiiid  hi^  auditors;  the  manner  in 
which  all  the  interest  of  the  story  winds  around  hun,  the 
comic  nature  of  llu'  interludes,  und  the  pwiilinrilies  attach- 
ing to  the  supernatural  parts  of  his  adveniuroii,  all  unite  lo 
render  the  Odysiicy  a  poem  more  fitted  perhaps  than 
tbe  Iliad  itself  to  interest  an  Bfe  like  ooia,  when  erety- 
thing  which  gtvea  a  lyriral  ehaniirter  to  poetry  k  lo  miidi 
although  so  unconsciously  sought  for. 

It  usually  happens  that  racred  poetry  partakes  strongly 
of  II  Isrieal  flnraeter,  and  HcsKxl  has  perhaps  struck  out 
the  only  path  which  an  epic  writer  in  a  simple  age  couhl 
follow  without  lapsing  into  the  lyrical  spirit  lie  appmanhed 
theological  subjects.  Tbeonlf  poet  of  antiquity  wub  whom 
he  can  be  flomvarad  is  Laiaratiui»  but  the  *De  Rerum* 
Matiui'  mraaelMa  so  much  mom  amiAf  to  the  obaiacter 
of  a  tTeaQM  on  philosophy,  that  ft  if  hard  to  give  it  tbe 
nam*'  of  an  epir  poem,  a!ih  uuh  if.  as  well  as  all  didactic 
Works  like  Virjiil's  Georszics,  toiiie  under  the  deftintion. 
The  reason  why  we  arc  slow  to  reeofjnizc  them  as  epics 
■nscs  from  the  habit  of  taking  the  heroio  epos,  one  sp«»- 
cies,  although  the  primaiy  one,  for  the  whole  class,  which 
really  includea  other  tp»(M%  as  a  ra&mifla  to  our  daliaition 
eannot  fliil  to  show. 

It  h.ns  been  observed  by  a  Oerman  writer  fSchollinji^ 
V-jrlfXuugen,  &c.,  p.  224)  that,  properly  speaking;,  an  epic 
poem  has  no  regular  beginning  or  end  ;  i  [in  in  al  and 
imaguiattv«  production,  whidfi,  tf  it  coni^ii^t  ot  narrative, 
may  take  it  up  and  lay  it  down  at  any  i>eriod.  This  is  the 
ease  with  the  Ihad,  as  wril  aa  with  the  Odyssey  and  .£n«d. 
althon(lt  Uw  two  laat  areeomiderably  more  complex  in  tbe 
arrangement  of  the  nanratrve,  and  evidently  draw  to  a  more 
decided  dose  than  the  Iliad.  There  appeen  however  to  be 
a  f^rcaler  unity  in  the  plot  of  the  Odyssey  than  in  that  of 
Virpil\  poem,  in  this  rc.i)K?et,  that  the  events  never  get  the 
ii]iper  hand  of  (he  hero.  We  are  inter»;ste<l  in  his  adven- 
turer tifrause  they  are  bis ;  while  in  the  .^neid  they  strike 
us  rather  as  •gtMliihiMnlB  ialandad  la  poaoaaa  ladapen- 
dent  merit 

The  early  romantie  epos  deaerfea  notiee  as  the  flnt  dis- 

tinrt  form  of  mtxlern  art.  Much  discussion  has  been  ex- 
jwiKled  in  order  to  ascertain  whence  aror*e  thoso  cycles  of 
metrical  romances  which  luve  for  tlicir  suhjeet*  the  exploits 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  King  Arthur,  and  utiicr  hcroeis ; 
but  it  rather  oonoems  UB  here  to  notice  that  the  second 
birth  of  etviliiation  whieh  ensued  on  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Renan  empire  was  produetiT*  of  a  series  of  flfanta  hi  lite- 
rary hUtory,  parallel,  as  far  as  wo  can  jndfS^  to  tiMOB  which 
occurred  in  the  tiroes  of  Homer. 

Tlie  trares  of  heroic  poetry  which  remain  in  Livy's  His- 
tory are  plain  enough  to  enable  us  to  inlerwith  considerable 
probability  that  a  series  of  epic  poets  appeared  in  Rome 
about  the  time  of  tbeDuqums  onwards;  but  as  no  frag- 
ments rematai,  w«  «i«  too  mneb  in  the  dark  aa  to  tbe  nature 
of  their  writings  to  enabio  ns  lo  loihr  to  thma  »  wa  do  to 
HoinCT. 

We  find  that  the  ni>rtliem  nations  possessed  numerous 
fKH-'riis  of  an  epical  kind,  t-ome  of  which  remain,  and  are  or 
might  be  read  with  considerable  intere'^f.  Tl>e  cycles  of 
romances  on  Troy  and  Alexander  the  Great  compote  a  tbrm 
of  art  which  could  only  exist  in  a  revival  of  imagmutive 
spitit,  as  they  derive  their  subjects  from  an  older  date  and 
adiffbrenteoontry,  ahhuugh,  as  regards  every  thing  but  the 
name  of  Greek  or  Trojan,  the  hero  is  usually  the  counlrv- 
man  of  the  bard ;  but  tho  nuroeious  poems  on  Artiiur,  w  ith 
'  BAtriok  tbe  Danok*  and  *  HomChfld.'  in  onr  own 


*  Beowulf,'  in  Anglo  Saxuu.  '  Tbe  Poem  of  the  Cid,'  in 
Spanish,  and  tbe  *  Nibelungen  Lied,'  m  old  German,  are 
quite  BufEcient  proofs  of  the  neincidenea  of  epio  q^xit  with 
an  early  stage  of  society. 

The  Italiau  epic  arose  somewhat  later  than  that  of  anv 
of  the  nortliern  nations,  whicii  may  Ixi  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  only  to  a  strong  admixture  of  barbarian 
blood  that  the  Italians  owed  their  restoration  to  political 
existenee.  The  dngi«f  a  nation  navar  poaaaas  a  natioQal 
literature. 

Coleridge  baa  observed  that '  Oothie  art  depends  on  a 

symbolical  expression  of  the  infinite,*  or  what  cannot  be 
circumsc  ribed  within  the  limits  of  actual  sensuous  being, 
while  :ii  iiiuciit  art  overythinz  was  finite  and  material. 
ilAi.  Renuum,  vol.  L  p.  68.)  This  applies  more  directly  to 
architecture,  but  in  a  measure  also  to  literature,  although 
we  ttunk  that  the  introduction  of  Christianity  bad  more  to 
do  with  it  than  tlie  cause  which  Coleridge  assigns,  namely 
the  wild  liberty  of  the  Northman's  habits  and  manners  and 
the  imagery  of  miture  which  surrounded  him.  Perhaps 
the  grealest  dilTerenee  which  is  traceable  between  the  un- 
tieiu  iiiid  ibe  modern  epic  has  iwen  produced  by  that  spirit 
of  devotion  to  the  lemalc  sex  which  characterizes  all  the 
Gothic  nations;  and  arisins  as  it  does,  partly  from  the 
refinement  tS  an  inaliliGt  ana  partly  from  reUgious  impna- 
sions,*  is  wpariar,  m  %  motive  of  aation,  to  the  mere 
unmitigated  itntinet  Ibrwar  whiobooDatitutaa  thapravail- 
ing  feature  af  the  aatieiit  apk^  or  ail  least  of  the  hafoia 
poems. 

We  have  been  at  no  pains  to  notice  tlmse  detached  epic 
poems  which  have  appeared  at  difierenl  times  since  tbe 
revival  of  learning,  although  aoma  of  the  most  noble  speei- 
mena  of  *  this  style  of  poatr^are  to  be  numb«r«id  smunEst 
them;  still  lest  have  we  mtended  to  give  anything  liac 
sketches  of  any  which  we  have  mentioned,  as  this  is  pa> 
perly  done  under  the  head-*  of  the  several  authors. 

(Tliiriwairs  History  if}'  Greece,  vol.  i. ;  Ulriei,  Geschirhtr 
(kr  HeUem$chen  JJichthuntt ;  Dunlop,  Htitory  of  Homan 
Literature ;  Boebr,  Abri$$  4tt  Rimitchen  Lit^aiur-Gs- 
tchichte;  History  of  Spain  in  the  Cabintt  Cffda/Mtdia, 
vol.  ii..  Appendix  H.) 

EPICHARMUS.  tbe  son  of  Helotbales,  was  bom  in  tho 
island  of  Cos,  and  accompanied  Cadmus,  the  schi  of  Scythes, 
to  Sicil)  about  the  year  -is.'j  b  c.  He  must  have  arrived  at 
maturity  by  this  time ;  for  lie  wa^  a  pupil  of  Pythagoras 
(who  died  iu  497  b.c),  and  according  to  Aristotle  {Poet.  lii. 
5),  lived  long  before  Cbionides  and  Hagnes  (who,  if  we 
may  believe  Suidas,  began  to  asllihit  in  4ti1  b.c.)  ;  so  that 
there  can  be  no  truth  in  the  alatamailt  of  Diogenes,  that 
Epichnmns  wsi  brought  from  Ctaa  to  Sicily  when  a  child 
of  three  months  old  (viii.  78).  He  and  bis  brother  were 
physicians,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  belonged  to  the  C^ti 
liouse  of  the  Asclepiads.  It  appeiuT?  that  he  resided  some 
short  time  at  Megara,  and  possibly  removed  to  Syracuse 
when  Golo  transported  the  inhabitants  of  Megara  thither 
(4^4  B.C).  It  waa  at  Megara  that  Bpicharmua  prebaMy 
got  the  idea  of  writing  eoraediea;  Ibr  the  Megareana,  aa 
well  in  Greece  as  in  Sicily,  are  always  spoken  of  as  the 
orij,'iiiator»  of  that  branch  of  the  drama.  Kpicbarmus  i% 
called  by  Tlieocritus  (Epigram,  xvii.)  the  inventor  .it 
comedy,  and  Plato  says  that  he  was  tho  chief  cuiuediau, 

i'ust  as  Homer  was  the  chief  tragedian.  (Theetiet.,  p.  I$2, 
I.)  The  latter  remarks  refer,  we  belienw,  to  his  harinj( 
first  fhmiabed  tbe  tmmu,  or  bend  of  >«vellei%  who  were 
the  original  chorus  in  comedy,  with  a  systematic  dial<>i^)r> 
and  a  plot  of  an  epic  character.  That  tho  comedies  of  Kpt- 
ehannus  had  a  choru.'^  and  that  this  chorus  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  comus,  a&  in  the  old  Albeatiin  comedy, 
appears  probable  from  the  fact  that  one  of  his  dramas  was 
called  '  Vulcan,'  or  the  '  Comattof.*  '  Tbe  snlgeets  of  the 
playa  of  Spidiiarmus.'  says  Miiller  (DoftiM*.  vr.  7,  ^.  S). 
'  were  mostly  roythologioal,  i  «„  naradiaa  ov  travesties  of 
mytbolc^y.  nearly  in  the  style  of  the  Mtfrieal  drama  of 
Athens.  Thus,  in  the  comedy  of  "  Busiris,"  Hercuk'is  was 
represented  m  the-  most  liniicroHs  liclii,  as  a  varacious 
glutton  :  and  he  wa.s  again  exhibited  m  the  same  character 
(with  a  mixture,  perhaps,  uf  satirical  remarks  on  tbe  luxury 
of  the  times)  in  "  The  Slarriaga  of  Hoba."  in  which  an  asto- 
nishing number  of  disbes  was  mantioiiad.  He  akn,  like 
A  ristophanas»  Handled  peiKtieal  subjaati  and  fnwnted  eomie 
characters  like  the  Liter  Athenian  poets;  tind  indeed  the 
extent  of  bis  subjects  was  very  wide.  The  piece  ceiled 
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"  The  Plunilerings,"  which  described  the  de>'astation  of 
Sicily  in  his  time,  had  a  political  meaauu;}  and  this  was 
perhaps  also  the  cose  with  "  The  Islands:  St  least  it  was 
OMBtioned  in  this  pkf  tliat  Hicnm  luul  pnnwttad  AnwdiM 

were 

tl1-.t  I  rm  to  the  Iiistorv  of  the  times.  Epichannus  also 
iirirwlucefi  and  altnost  perfected  characters  whieh  were 
^•cry  common  i  i  rtic  'Irnnia  of  later  times;  and  if  the  plot 
of  "  The  MensBchmi"  of  Plautus  was,  as  the  poet  suema  to 
state  in  the  prologue,  taken  from  a  comedy  of  Epicharmus, 
it  mmt  be  gnntait  thit  tbe  inflBOioni  eonalruetum  of  ploti 
mm  not  bejmid  tbe  pofpen  oPuat  poet*  Bpiebemna  Irred 
to  the  ago  of  ninety  fDiot;-,  Ltfrt ,  viii.  78)  or  nincU'-seven 
(Lucian,  Macrob.,  xxv.t  The  titles  of  thirty-five  of  lus 
come<lios  nre  ^\wn  m  Fnt'vicius  (li.  p.  300). 

EPlCTf  ETUS  was  born  at  Hierapolus  a  city  of  Phi^^gia. 
The  year  of  hii  biith  it  not  known,  nor  are  we  able  to  make 
any  voijr  doM  •ppraximitian  to  it  He  mutt  bave  been 
born  hiowefer  bemre  (be  end  of  Ihe  wign  of  die  emperor 
Neto,  68A.D.;  else  he  could  not  have  been  more  than 
twenty-one  when  Doraitian  published  that  wlict  against 
philosophers,  in  the  year  89  a.d.,  in  consequence  of  which 
EpirtetHs  retired  from  Rome.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
he  wa^s  not  likely  to  have  attained  sufficient  notOlie^  to 
bring  him  within  the  operation  of  sach  an  edict 

Bpietecus  wasi  bom  most  probably  during  tbo  \ust  eight 
vents  of  Nero's  leign.  The  names  and  eondition  of  his 
parents  are  unknown ;  neither  do  wo  know  how  he  came 
to  be  brought  to  Rome.  But  at  Rome  lie  was  for  >i4iinBtime 
slave  to  EpaphroditUH.  wlio  was  a  frecdintm  of  Noro'6,  and 
111  '  I'  ].;s  body-Ruard.  An  anecdoto  relat«d  by  Origen, 
Which  illustrates  the  fortitude  of  Epiotetus,  would  also  show, 
if  It  is  true,  that  Epapbioditiia  Was  a  most  cruel  muter. 
'  Epictetttfl,  when  his  master  was  twiating  bis  lee  one  di^; 
smtled  and  quietly  said.  "  yon  will  brsak  it  and  when  be 
did  break  it.  only  observell,  "  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  you 
would  do  *oi"'  *  (Ortgen  c  rV/f.  vii.  p.  368.)  We  are  not  to!d  : 
how  or  when  Epictetus  m:inap^  to  cflToci  his  frt;<>(l om  ;  but 
he  could  not  have  be«;n  siill  a  slara  when  be  left  Home  in 
consequence  of  the  edict  against  pbiloaopben.  This,  which 
is  the  only  event  in  bw  life  wtiose  date  we  can  assign,  took 
place,  as  has  bean  said,  in  the  year  89  A.n.,  beinff  tbe  eighth 
vcarof  Domitian's  reign.  Epictetusthen  rotiivd  toNicopo- 
lis,  in  Epirus;  and  it  is  a  question  wliethfr  he  e^er  reiurnei! 
to  Rome.  Tiie  chief  ijround  fur  bilicvm!!;  thai  he  (lid  i-;  a 
statement  of  Kparlitui  (VU.  ILuir.  that  Epictetus  lived 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  emperor  Hadrian ;  while  it  is 
annied  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
of  his  discourses  having  been  delivered  at  Rome,  but  that 
tb^  contain  fkmuent  mention  of  Nioopolis.  This  argu- 
ment i«  however  nardly  snfRcient  to  overthrow  the  express 
testimony  of  Spartian. 

Wc  do  not  know  when  he  died.  Suidas  says  that  he 
liver!  till  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius;  and  a  confirmation 
of  thi.H  statement  lias  been  thought  tn  H<'  furnished  by 
Tbemiitius,  \»ho  aays(Ora/.  V.  ad  J-ni.in.  Imp.)  that  the 
two  Antonines  patronised  Bpiotetiu.  But  d,  as  there  is 
good  reBMm  to  believe,  Epietetits  was  bom  befbre  ««  a.d., 
the  adoption  of  Suida.'^'s  statement  would  make  him  almost 
a  hundred  years  old  at  his  death;  awl  what  is  said  by 
Tliemistius  mir;ht  very  well  be  true,  oven  though  Epictetus 
did  not  live  under  either  of  the  Antonines.  It  may  be 
added,  that  Suidas's  account  of  Epictetus  is  in  other  respects 
inaeoBttte.  But  the  strangaat  aigument  against  Suidaa  is 
derived  fam  Aulns  GelUus,  who.  writing  during  the  reign 
of  the  flr^t  Antonine,  speaks  of  Epictetus  in  tw  places  as 
being  dead.   tNorJ,  Alt.  ii.  18;  xvii.  19.) 

Kpictetiix  led  a  life  of  exemplun' contentment,  simplicit  s  , 
and  virtue,  practising,'  in  all  particulars  the  morulity  he 
taught.  Ho  lived  for  a  long  while  in  a  small  hut,  with 
no  other  ftimiture  than  a  bed  and  lamp^  and  without  an 
attendant ;  until  he  benevdentlf  adopted  a  child  whom  a 
friend  had  been  compelled  by  poverty  to  expose,  and  hired 
a  nurse  for  its  sake.  There  is  a  story  connected  with  his 
lamp  which  illustrates  the  equanimity  of  Epictetus.  He 
had  bought  one  day  an  iron  lamp,  which  was  very  soon 
(ifler  stolen  from  his  hut,  while  he  was  himself  standing  in 
a  corner  wrapped  in  meditation ;  and  when  on  looking  up 
he  came  to  miss  it,  he  ehserved  with  a  stnile, '  1  shall  dis- 
•naittt  this  thief  to-morrow,  for  if  he  oomes  baek  Ibr  an- 
otMT  lamp,  he  shall  only  tnd  an  earthen  one.*  f  Aman, 
Evict,  ii.  t'l.)  Neither  was  it  in  ^rifli-s  ulonc  tliat  hi?;  injua- 
Qiroity  was  maniftisted,  as  iho  anecdote  of  his  patience 


under  his  master's  cruelty  may  KufiFice  to  prove.   The  bt»> 
^raphers  of  Bpioietus  have  taken  psrtioiilar  eaie  to  oom 
muuiorate  Us  love  of  neatness. 

BpietMllS  was  a  teacher  of  the  Stoic  philo-nphy,  and  the 
ehiar  of  those  who  lived  during  thu  ^tuA  ul  the  Ruinan 
empire.  An  anecdote  given  in  the  'Discourses'  collcciod 
by  .Arrian  (  i.  7)  teems  to  show  that  he  had  been  a  pupil  of 
Musonius  Rufos,  a  Stoic  philosopher  whom  Nero  hanuhftd 
to  Gyara.  ami  who  was  suhaequenily  recalled  to  Rome  by 
Vospa-sian.  llie  lessons  of  Epietetos  were  principally,  tf 
not  aolely,  diieeted  to  practical  morality.  HU  favorite 
naxhn,  and  that  into  whieh  he  resolved  all  practical  moral  itv, 
was  'bear  and  forbear,'  dvixov  kox  ur«xov.  lie  ajiixsirs  to 
have  diflerid  fnuu  the  Stoics  on  the  matter  of  suicide. 
(.Vrnaii,  I'.pv^.t.  i.  S.t  We  art-  loM  by  Arriaa  in  his  Prefaoe 
to  the  •  Discourses,'  that  he  was  a  powerful  and  exciting  lec- 
turer; and,  according  to  Origen  (e.  CeU.  vi.  ad  inn.),  his 
■t^lawasaHBarior  totbatofflatab  It  iaapioof  oftbeesti 
mation  in  whieh  Epictetus  ww  held  thai;  on  his  death,  his 
lamp  was  purrha-si  d  by  some  more  eager  than  wise  aspirant 
after  philosophy  ibr  three  thousand  dracniiiR).  (Lucian, 
adv.  Indoct.  libr.  ement.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  3hij  .) 

Though  it  is  said  by  Suidob  that  £ptci«lu^  wrote  much, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  himself  wrote  nothing. 
His  Oiseoaiaes  were  taken  down  by  liis  pupil  Axriaa.  and 
published  after  Us  death  tn  six  boeiu;  of  which  four  m&ein. 
The  same  Arrian  compiled  the  Endieiridioa,  and  wrote  a 
life  of  Epictetus,  which  has  been  lost.  [Arrian.]  Some 
fragments,  have  also  been  preserved  by  Siobtpu>. 

The  best  edition  of  all  the  remains  uf  Epicletus  that 
by  Schweighteuser,  in  six  voltftnes,  Leipzig,  1 799.  The 
same  editor  has  published  the  EncbeiridioOt  together  with 
the  Tablet  of  Cebes,  in  a  separate  volnme.  Coray  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  the  Encheiridiun,  with  a  French  trans- 
lation by  another  hand,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Pa- 
rerg^a  of  his  Bibliotheea  GraDca,  Paris.  IbiG,  8vo.  There  l> 
an  Kiit;hsb  translation  of  the  Enchoihdion,  or  Manual,  b^ 
Mrs.  Carter.  (Bayiu's  Didiowry  ;  Fablioil  BMiotkMa 
GrteM,  ed.  Harlem  vol.  v.  p.  64.) 

EPICU'RUS  was  bom  in  the  year  341  b.c.  seven  years 
after  the  death  of  Fklo.  He  was  bom  in  tbe  island  of 
Samoa,  whither  his  fkther  had  gone  from  Athens  in  tiie 
year  352  B.C.,  among  2000  colonists  then  sent  out  by  the 
Athtfuiiuis.    (Strab ,  xiv.,  p.  He  wa?  however  m 

Athenian  bom,  belonging  to  the  deme  Gargeltus,  and  to 
tbe  tribe  iEgeia.  His  lather  Ni-ocles  is  said  to  have  Imou 
a  schoolmaster,  and  his  motlier  Chmristrata  to  have  pvae- 
tised  aru  of  magio,  in  wliich  it  was  afterwards  made  a 
charge  against  Epiouros  thai;  when  be  wafc  voung,  he  aa- 
sisted  her.  (Diog.  LaerL,  x.  4.)  Having  p«M8ed  his  early 
years  in  Samoa  and  Teoa,  Epieunis  went  to  Athens  at  the 
at;e  of  -!  'liti  -n.  We  are  told  "'  i'.  in:  had  begun  to  study 
philosophy  when  only  iuurtcen,  hutiug  been  incited  thereto 
by  a  desire,  w  hich  the  teachers  whom  ho  had  applied  to  bad 
failed  to  satisfy,  of  undarstandini;  Hesiod's  (Wscriptiou  ul 
chaos ;  and  that  he  began  with  the  wntinga  of  Democi  itiu 
In  Ssiaoe  be  ia  said  to  hatva  received  Mona  fiom  Pam- 
philua,  a  Mlowar  of  Plato.  (Saidas ;  C^.  da  fiat.  Deor^ 
i.  '2fi.)  At  the  tim"  vl.rri  Fj  i  in;-  nrrived  in  .\t.hen5, 
Xenocrates  was  teaclung  lu  Iht  at  iitlLUiy,  and  l"lieo])hra*tus 
in  the  Lyceum;  ond  we  may  suppose  that  he  ditl  iu>t  fail 
to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunities  of  instruction  wliicb 
were  thus  witltia  his  reach.  Indeed  it  was  stated  b^  De- 
metrius Magnes  (Diog^Laeit.. z.  13)  that  Bpieuriis  was  a 
pupil  of  Xenocrates.  He  ia  also  said,  on  the  toatimony  of 
Apollodorus,  to  have  received  lessons  from  Ly<;ipbanes  and 
Praxipbanes ;  and  again  it  is  stated  that  he  wo^  a  pupU  of 
Nausiphancs.  (Id.  .\.  14  :  Suid.)  It  was  however  Epicurus's 
wont  to  boa&t  that  be  had  letimt  from  no  man  but  himselC 
On  the  occasion  of  bis  first  visit  to  Athens,  Epicurus 
stayed  there  for  a  very  short  time.  He  left  it  in  oonse- 
quenoe  of  the  measures  taken  by  Perdiceas  after  the  death 
of  Aleaairibr  tite  Qrsat,  and  went  to  Colophon  to  join  his 
father.  In  his  thirty-second  year,  310  u.c.,  he  went  to 
Mitylenc,  where  he  set  up  a  schmd.  Stayin.^  only  one  year 
at  Mitylene,  he  next  went  to  Lampsacus,  where  ho  taught 
for  four  years.  Ho  returnetl  to  Athens  in  the  year  .3u6 
B.C. ;  and  now  founded  the  school  which  ever  after  was 
named  from  him.  He  purchased  a  garden  fisr  80  miDia, 
wbctein  be  might  live  with  his  discinks  and  deliver  iiia 
lessons,  and  beneetbrdi  remained  in  Athens,  with  the  ex- 
ception only  of  two  or  throe  visits  to  his  friends  in  Asia 
Minor,  untd  bis  death  in  tiie  year  270  fuc.  disease 
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which  brought  on  his  denth  was  the  store.   He  wajs  in 
•eventy-secor.d  year  whi-n  he  died,  and  he  had  been  liiea 
Milled  in  AtheiiSi  as  a  teacher  for  thirty-six  years. 

Epicurus  IS  said  by  Diogenes  Laertiug  (x.  9)  to  have  had 
BO  many  f  nends  '  that  evon  whole  cities  could  n«t  contain 
thAm.'  Pupils  oame  lo  him  fimm  distant  pluai.  rm  many 
tram  Lampaaeas;  and  vhile  nan  oftan  dMsttao  atlMr 
schools  to  jiiiii  that  of  Epicurus,  there  were  only  two  in- 
stances at  most  of  Kpicurus  being  deMiied  for  any  other 
teaclu  '  So  remarkably  was  this  the  case,  fund  it  con- 
tinued to  be  so  ai>  long  aa^  thti  Epicurean  school  la&tfKi,)  thai 
it  is  related  as  a  question  put  to  Arcesilaus,  'why  men 
aliange  from  other  sects  to  that  of  the  Epicureans,  but 
novar  leara  this?'  (Diog.  Laert.,  iv.  43.)  Eoicurus  and  hia 
pupils  lived  together,  in  the  i^rden  vhieb  oas  been  men- 
tioned, in  a  state  of  friendship,  whieb.  as  it  is  usually  repre- 
sented, could  not  he  surpiissed;  abstaining  from  putting  their 
[)ri))>oriit"i  tofieiluT,  and  enjoying  thvio  m  coiumon,  for  the 
quaint  yet  significant  reason  that  such  a  nlan  implied 
mutual  distrust.  The  friendship  subsisting  between  Epi- 
curus  and  his  pupils  is  commemorated  by  Cicero  (De  Fin., 
L  20).  In  this  (aiden  too  thi^  lived  in  the  most  firunl 
and  virtuous  manner,  though  it  was  the  delight  of  the 
enemies  of  Epicurus  to  represent  it  differently,  and  though 
Timocrates,  who  had  once  be*jn  hi*  pupil,  and  bad  aban- 
doned him,  spread  such  stories  as  that  Epicurus  used  to 
vomit  twtce  a  day  after  a  surfeit,  and  that  many  immodest 
women  vera  inmales  of  the  garden.  (EMog.  Laert.,  x.  6,  7.) 
An  inscription  over  the  gate  of  the  garden  told  him  who 
might  be  disposed  to  enter,  that  barluy-cakes  und  water 
would  be  the  fare  provided  for  him  (Seneo,,  31) ;  and 
such  was  the  chastity  of  Epicurus,  that  one  of  his  principal 
opponents.  Chrysippus,  endeavoured  to  account  for  ii,  su  as 
to  deny  hiin  any  merit,  by*ayinu'  that  lie  was  without  pas- 
sions. (Stub.  Si'rm.  1  1/.)  Epicurus  (hd  not  inarr)',  in  order 
that  he  might  be  able  to  proMicutu  philoetopby  with  less 
inlMXUption.  His  most  attached  friends  and  pupils  were 
Hemaehusof  Mitylane^  whom  he  appointed  by  will  to 
auoeeed  hnn  as  master  of  the  seboot ;  Hotrodonis,  who  wrote 
se\'era]  books  in  defence  of  his  system,  and  for  whose  i  liil- 
dren  Epicurus  in  his  will  liberally  provided ;  aiiU  Polya-nus. 
Epicurus  s  tlirec  brothers,  Neocles,  Chasredemus,  and  Aris- 
tobuius,  followed  his  philosophy ;  as  also  one  of  bis  servants. 
My&,  wboin  at  his  death  he  made  fi-ee.  Besides  the  garden 
in  Athens,  from  which  the  followers  of  Epicurus  in  suc- 
ceeding time  came  to  be  named  the  philosophers  of  the 

Earden  (Juv.  Sat.  xiii.  122.  xiv.  319),  Epicurus  poaeciiscd  n 
ouso  in  If  elite,  a  villi^  near  Athene  to  which  he  used 
often  to  retire  with  his  fnenda.  On  his  death,  he  left  thi<> 
houi^e,  totrelher  with  the  Karden,  to  Hermachus,  ats  head  of 
the  school,  to  bo  Inflbyltim  agajn  1» wtiomioaver  might 
be  his  successor. 

Bpicorus  divided  the  whole  flnid  of  knowledge  into  three 
parts*  to  which  ha  gave  the  naaMi  fopaetife^  of  cunonica, 
pk^et,  and  «fMer.  The  iint  two  were  sahordinate  to  the 
third.  The  end  of  all  knowledge,  of  ethics  directly  or  im- 
mediately, of  canouics  and  physics  indirectly  or  mediately 
through  ethics,  vras.  aMwding  to  £piennM»  i»  iMNaaa  the 
happiness  of  man. 

Canonics,  which  was  a  subject  altogether  introductory 
both  to  phyaies  and  ethies»  treated  of  the  means  Iqr  which 
knowle^e,  both  phyrieal  and  ethical,  was  obtafaed,  and  of 
the  conditions  or  (as  they  wore  called  by  Epicurus)  criteria 
of  truth.  These  conditions  or  criteria  were,  according  to 
him,  sensations  (atffOifntc).  idea.s  or  imaginations  (irpo- 
Xi^\^iic),  and  affections  {w6&ii).  From  theaie  three  sorts  of 
consciousness  we  get  all  our  knowledge.  What  Epicurus 
then  called  canonics,  viewed  in  relation  to  physics  and 
•thifls,  is,  viewed  absolntaly  or  in  itself,  psychology.  Epi- 
enruB  seems  to  have  exidained  rightly  the  dependence  of 
ideas  upon  Mtuatkms  (Diog.  Laert.,  x  ,  33);  but  in  ac- 
counting  for  sensations,  he,  like  Democntus,  left  the  path 
of  sound  psychology,  and  introduced  the  fanciful  hypothesis 
of  emanations  from  bodies. 

In  physic*  he  trod  pretty  closelv  in  tho  footsteps  of 
Democritus  [DKMOCBltm] ;  ao  much  so  that  he  was  ac- 
euaed  of  Uking  his  atomie  coamology  from  that  philoaopher 
«itlio«t  acknowledgment  He  made  very  few  and  unim- 
and  of  these  Cicero  remarks  {De  Fin. 


portant 

L  C),  *DanMcr{to  adjicit  p«rpauca  niutans,  sed  iia  ut  ea 
quas  corri<rerc  vult  mi!ii  q  n  '.em  dopravare  Nicientur.'  Ac- 
cording to  Epicuruis  a»  alw>  to  Democritus  and  Lcucippus 
bubra  him,  toe  nitiiena  consists  of  two  parts,  natter  and 


space,  or  vacuum,  in  which  matter  exists  and  moras;  and 
all  matter,  of  every  kind  und  form,  is  reducible  to  cartAia 
indivisible  particles,  atoms,  wiutih  are  eternal  These 
atoms,  moving,  according  to  a  natural  tendency,  straight 
downwards,  and  also  obliquely,  imvo  thereby  come  to  form 
the  different  bodies  which  are  found  in  the  world,  and 
which  dilbr.  in  kuid  and  shape,  aoooiding  aw  che^  atoms 
are  differently  placed  in  respect  of  one  anothor.  It  ia  dear 
that  in  this  system  a  creator  is  dispensed  with ;  and  indeeci 
Epicurus,  here  again  following  Democritus,  set  about  tu 
prove,  m  an  <i  priori  way,  that  this  creator  could  not  exist, 
inasmuch  as  nothing  could  arise  out  of  nothing,  any  nioro 
than  It  could  utterly  perish  and  become  nothing.  The 
atoms  have  existed  always*  and  always  will  cxi.st ;  and  all 
the  various  pbyaieal  phemiMna  ara  brought  about,  ficom 
time  to  time,  by  their  various  motiona. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  Epicurean  system  of  ethics. 
Selling  out  from  t)ie  two  fads,  that  man  is  buiiGeptible  uf 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  that  he  seeks  tiie  one  and  avoids 
the  other,  Epicurus  propounded  that  it  is  a  man's  duty  to 
endeavour  to  increase  to  the  utnrast  his  pleasures  and 
diminish  to  the  utnoat  his  pains:  chooaing  that  which 
tends  to  pteasore  rather  than  uiat  which  tends  to  pain,  and 
that  which  1enJ.s  to  a  greater  pleasure  or  to  a  Ils^ct  pain, 
rather  tlian  that  whudi  tends  respectively  lo  a  leader  ple.i 
sure  or  to  a  [greater  pain.  He  used  the  terms  pleasure  and 
paui  in  ihu  luosl  cwtuprehenstve  way,  as  incluoing  pleasure 
and  pain  both  of  mind  and  of  body ;  and  he  esteemed  the 
pleasures  and  pains  of  the  mind  as  incompaiahly  grantor 
than  those  of  the  body.  Makings  then,  good  and  evil  or 
virtue  and  vice  depend  on  a  tendency  to  increase  pleasure 
and  diminish  pain,  or  the  oppo«>ite,  he  arrived,  as  he  easily 
might  do,  at  the  several  virtues  to  be  inculcated  and  vn vs 
to  be  denounced.  And  wlien  he  got  thus  far,  even  his 
adversaries  had  nothing  to  say  against  him.  It  is  strange 
that  they  should  have  continued  tu  revile  the  principle,  no 
matter  by  what  name  it  might  be  called,  when  they  saw 
that  it  was  a  principle  that  led  to  truth.  But  even  in  our 
own  age  and  country  the  same  cry  has  been  raised ;  and 
men,  ignuranl  of  the  principles  of  the  antient  and  uf  the 
modern  phdosopher  alike,  have  endeavoured,  by  brmging  to 
bear  on  it  as  a  hard  name  tba Dane SplBlinail,  tO  cnilb  the 
philosophy  of  Bentham. 

Though  Epicurus  dispensed  with  a  Divine  Being  as 
creator  of  the  world,  he  yet  did  not  d^y  the  existence  of 
gods.  That  there  wu  an  inoonutency  in  this  is  chvioua. 
But  he  professed  that  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  ideas 
of  gods  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  existed  ;  and 
thinking  it  necessary  to  derive  these  ideas,  like  all  other 
ideas,  from  sensations,  he  imagined  that  the  gods  were  beuig^ 
of  human  form,  hovering  about  in  the  air,  and  made 
known  to  men  by  tho  customary  emanations.  He  believed 
that  these  gods  were  eternal  .and  supramefy  ^S^y*  ^'^'"S 
in  a  state  of  qniat,  and  merldling  not  with  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  He  eontended  that  they  were  to  be  worshipped  ou 
;;rr  lilt  of  the  excellence  of  their  nature,  not  because  they 
t  uul<l  do  men  either  good  or  harm.  (Cic.  De  NcU.  Dear.  i. 
41  ;  Senec.  D*"  Bene/,  iv.  I'J.) 

The  two  chief  sources  of  knowledge  conoermng  the  doc- 
trines of  Epicurus  are  the  tenth  book  of  Diogenes  Laertius, 
and  the  Doem  of  Lucietius  *  De  Kerim  Natuid.*  In  the 
flrst  of  tneoe  an  letters  flom  Epieuros  himself  to  ^uee  of 
his  friends,  wlilch  give  a  brief  account  of  all  thi-  pnrt^  of 
his  system.  Information  is  furnished  also  by  the  vtritings 
of  Cicero,  princii>ally  tiie  '  De  Finibus'  and  the  "  De  Na- 
tuhi  Deorum ;'  by  those  of  Seneca;  and  the  treatise  of  Flu 
tarch  cntille<l '  Against  Colotes.* 

Epicurus  was,  aoottdiiig  to  XMogenaa  Lanrttos*  •  nore 
TolumiiMnu  writer  than  any  othnr  phtloaonher,  havm<i^ 
written  as  many  as  300  volumes,  in  all  of  which  he  sa  i 
to  have  studiously  avoided  making  quotations.  Al!  ti  a  . 
now  remains  of  bis  works  are  the  letters  contained  i n  <  h, 
tenth  book  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  paru  of  g^u  booka  of 
his  ireati.se  on  Nature  (srtpl  fvotme),  which  were  discovered 
at  Heroulaneum.  The  last  were  publi^ed  at  1. 
1818,  being  edited  by  OmUL  A  critical  edition  of 
two  lettera  of  Spieonia  vraa  aditad  by  J.  Ghi, 
Leipzig,  1813. 

Diogenes  Laertius  is  the  principal  authority  for  the  life  of 
Epicurus  ;  brief  and  incidental  notices  are  also  supplied 
by  Suidas,  Cicero,  SeneiM.  and  Plutarch.    There  is  an  BO- 

count  of  the  life  and  defence  of  the  chamcter  of  Epieuru^ 
in  wfht  book%  by  Oasaandi  (Liigd.Bat  IfidTXuM  a  lilb 
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bN'  a  FrenrVimon  of  the  name  of  Rendal  rPar.  lGf9).  It  is 
unnecessary  to  mentiou  iho  accounts  given  in  Fabttctiu. 
Bayle,  and  all  the  oomitiun  histories  of  philosophy. 

Tb*  BpiowNMi  Mhool  wu  carriad  oo,  after  Hermaehus, 
by  PolyaiiBtiu  and  many  otban,  coneemiog  whom  nothing 
particular  is  known;  and  the  doctrinaa  which  EpicuruiS 
bad  taught  underwent  few  modifications.-  When  intro- 
duced among  the  Romans,  thc!>c  doctrines,  though  verj" 
much  opposed,  were  yet  adopted  by  many  dislmnuished 
men.  as  Lucretius,  Attn:u»,  Horace;  and  under  the  phi- 
G«rors,  Pliny  the  Younger  and  Lucian  of  Satnockaia  were 
Epicureans.  A  li&t  of  Epicureans  among  the  Greeks  and 
Koiuaas  will  be  found  tu  Fabhciui*  *  Bibliotbeca  Gnaca.* 
ed.  HaTlaa.  vol.  iiL  p.  S9B-6I4. 

EPICYCLE,  a  circle,  the  centre  of  -1  .  li  is  carried 
round  upon  another  circle:  a  term  ui"  the  Ptulkmaic  Hy- 

PviTHESlS 

KPiCYCLOID.  (Tbochoidai.  Curv«s.] 

EPIDAURU8,  a  ealebrated  city  of  aatient  Greece, 
•ituatad  on  the  eaattrn  aoast  of  A^oUs>  on  n  small  bay  in 
the  Saronic  gulf,  and  sunonnded  bymoontaina  on  tbe  wnd 

side.  (Strabu,  p.  1\7A.)  Its  more  antierit  name  was  Epi- 
carus,  and  its  l  arhest  inhabilauis  wtsre  (Jarisns,  who  were 
subse()uently  joined  by  some  lonians  from  Attica.  t.\ri-<tot. 
apud  Slrab.j  When  the  Dorians  got  possession  of  Argos, 
llpidaurus  yielded  without  resistance  to  them,  and  admitted 
a  Dorian  colony  under  Deiphontes.  (Pausan.  ii.  26,  1.) 
The  constitution  of  Epidaurus  was  originally  monarchical ; 
in  the  time  of  Periander  of  Corinth  his  father-in-law.  Pro- 
clea,  was  tyrant  of  Epidaurus.  (Herod,  iii.  A3.)  Afterwards 
tbe  govennnent  '.vaj>  arislocratical ;  the  chief  magistrates 
were  called  Artynro,  or  Artyni,  as  at  Argos  (Thueyd.  v.  47), 
and  were  the  presidents  of  a  council  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  ;  the  common  pe<jple  were  termed  kmipodes  (cow- 
iro^«t),  or  dusty-feet,  in  allusion  to  their  agricultural  pursuits. 
<Pluiai«b,  QtuuL  Or.  1.)  Epidaurus  was  tbe  motb«r-cit¥  of 
iBginn  and  Oaa,  tbe  former  of  wbieh  was  onee  dependent 
upon  it.  (Strabo,  p.  375.)  As  tlie  chief  seat  of  the  wun^hip 
i)f  /Esculapius,  Epidaurus  was  for  a  I0115;  period  a  lughly 
important  place.  The  temple  of  .^iisinlui  1. ,  was  situated  at 
tlte  upper  end  of  a  v^ey  about  five  miles  fium  the  cit^, 
and  was  one  of  the  richeat  nnd  uoat  renowned  sanctuari^  m 
GreeeaL  In  293  B.C.  it  was  so  calebnted  that  during  a  pes- 
lileiNe  at  Rome  a  deputation  wm  tent  from  that  ei^  to 
implore  tbe  aid  of  the  Epidaurian  god.  <Liv.  x.  c.  47.) 
The  temple  was  always  erowde<l  with  invalids,  and  the 
p'i'L-si>,  who  wero  also  (iliy^.i  i-ms,  1  i:ntnve*l  to  keep  up  its 
ri:puu»uon.  for  the  walls  weru  tovcretl  with  tablets  de- 
scribing the  cures  which  they  had  wTought,  even  in  the 
time  of  Strabo.  Near  the  temple  was  a  remarkablv  beau- 
tiful tbaaHOb  ^Qt  by  PoWdoitus  (Pausan.  ii.  27.  :>)',  which 
is  in  better  pwwivalion  tban  any  otber  theatre  in  Greece, 
exeept  that  at  Trametius,  near  Joannina,  and  was  capable 
of  containing  tL'.OOO  spectators.  Of  tlic  Tctiiplo  itself  and 
the  other  buildings  mentioned  by  i^ausam.L-s  there  are  but  few 
remains.  (Leake's  Afor^u,  vol.  iL,  p.  42^t.)  Epuluunis  sent 
tenabip  to  Salamis,  and  800  hoplitcs  to  Platwa.  (Herod. 
viiLi  BL,  102.)  The  inhabitants  were  for  a  long  time  the 
•lliao  «f  SparUu  (I1iu^d.L  105,  li.  56;  Xcn.  Heli.  iv.  2, 
l<»  viL  S,  S.)  In  the  tnne  «f  Aratus  they  joined  the  Achnen 
league.  (Polyb.  ii.  5.)  Tlie  territory  of  Epidaurus  was 
covered  with  vineyards  in  the  time  of  Homer  (//.  B.  661), 
and  tin  \  is  Still  cultivate<l  on  the  yite  (Leake,  Morra, 
ii.  p.  43  U),  which  is  indicated  by  a  itiuall  vilkge  called  Pid- 
narro. 

There  were  two  otber  citiaa  of  this  name;  one  in  Laconia, 
called  Epidaurus  Limera,  vhieh  had  aim  n  well-known 
tenqde  01  iBsculapius.  There  are  still  some  remaiiu  of  the 
Ibrtifleations.  (Leake' s  Morea,  L  p.  2 11 .)  This  Epidaurus 
had  a  capital  harbour,  from  which,  according  to  Apollodoru:-, 
it  denv«Kl  its  name  Limera.  (Strabo,  p.  368.)  Tbe  third 
Epidaurus  uas  a  maritime  city  of  lUyria,  natttionoil  by 
Utftius.   {De  Belio  Aiexandrim,  c.  44.; 
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which  prevail  among  a  large  Dortion  of  the  people  of  a  country, 
rage  for  a  certain  time,  ana  then  gradually  diminish  und 
diiiappear,  to  return  a8:ain  at  nerio£  more  or  less  remoto. 
Thus  cholera  and  influenza  lately  ptevailed  as  epidemic 
<iiseases  in  this  country ;  and  the  continued  fkrera  called 
synochus  and  typhus,  and  what  are  termed  the  eruptive 
fevers,  as  scarlet  fever,  the  small-pox,  the  measles,  tttf 
quently  prevail  as  epidemics  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  essential  to  the  medical  notion  of  un  epi- 
dfinii:  disease  that  it  be  dependent  on  some  (fjinnion  and 
widely-extended  cause,  of  a  temporary  in  contradistinction 
to  a  persistent  nature.  [Enuemic] 

EPn)£NDRUM.  anoldname  for  all  tbe  crobidaeeona 
plants  which  (;row  upon  the  branehes  of  trees,  and  wbieh 
are  now  called  Epiphytes.  [EpinivTKs /)  In  its  nmd.  rn 
sense,  it  i^  rcslrieteu  to  ;i  con-idcKiliic  genus  of  the  ojder 
with  the  labelloMi  uniieil  to  the  column,  and  four  pollen 
masses  adhering  to  as  many  httle  -traps  bent  back  u^on 
them.  Some  of  them  are  siiowy  and  intcn^stine.  pnrttcu- 
larly  E.  Skinneri,  oncidioides,  cochleatum,  avomalieum. 
biiidum*  auropurpureum;  but  many  are  ineontpieuoua.  and 
of  no  importance  except  to  botanists. 

EPIDERMIS,  the  exteriiul  covering  of  the  skin,  cum 
monly  called  cvuu  lc.  [Ski.v.] 

EPIDOTE  ( T/ioiiiie.  hsUtzite),  a  mineral  which  oc<  urs 
crystallized,  massive,  and  granular.  The  priroaiy  form  of 
the  crystal  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism,  variously  le  mi' 
nated  und  longitudinally  striated.  lis  colour  i:.  of  various 
shades  of  graen,  greenish  grey,  brownish  yellow,  und 
blaekiah  red.  The  streak  is  grej  ish  whhe.  Specific  gra- 
vity, 3.425  to  3.45.  It  is  transpart  iit  or  opiuiue.  Lustre 
vitreous.  Hardness,  6.0,  7.0.  Fracture  uneven.  The 
ma.vMVi-  varieties  are  amurplimis  ;  structure  granular,  com- 
pact, or  fibrous.  Before  the  bbwpipe  it  fuses  at  the  ex- 
treme points,  tb«i  intumesces,  but  does  not  ftaae  even  at  a 
very  h^h  tompenture.  Epidoto  oooucs  in  many  iwita  of 
Bnrope,  as  in  Norway,  Switnerlmid,  nnneo,  and  Kigland, 
and  also  in  North  .America  and  the  BMtlndioa.  AeoonUng 
to  Vauqueliu,  it  consists  of 
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98-5 

EPIGRAM  ('Eiriypa/i/io,  Epigramma;  from  the  Greek 
iirJ,  on.  and  ypa^nv,  trrite),  in  its  proper  sense,  is — a  writing 
on — an  inscription ;  whence  it  CDtncs  to  signify  a  short  poem, 
such  as  might  be  comprised  within  tbe  luuits  of  an  inscrip* 
tion.  Fur  an  account  of  the  clau  of  pooDW  called  cpign,oi» 
by  the  Greeks,  see  Anthoioov  ;  they  am  dedicatory,  de- 
scriptive, amatory,  elegiac;  rarely  humonms  cr  satirical: 
and  their  merit  in  ,  '  In  tin.-  justness  of  a  single  "li  ii  i.,ht, 
conveyed  in  hu. uji  j.i  ius  laii^-uagc.'  (Preface  to  li.unii  and 
Merivale's  .'ln//io/oi'y.)  Much  of  early  Greek  history  was 
preserved  in  epigruius,  to  which  Herodotus  and  Thucydides 
often  refer ;  as  lor  instance  those  concerning  the  battle  of 
Tbennupyla)  (Heiod.  viL  226),  one  of  wbioi  is  thiu  lite* 
rally  translated :  *  Hera  once  four  thousand  from  Pelopon- 
nesus fought  with  three  millions.' 

The  Latin  epigram  approaches  nearer  to  the  English  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  beuijj  much  ofiener  deiiendent  fur  its 
merit  upon  humour  and  pereotioiity.  The  mosldisiiugui->hed 
Latin  epigrammatists  are  Catullus  and  Martial,  in  whom 
there  is  much  vil»  d&figured  by  much  scurrdity  and  ob> 
scenity ;  but  nmny  of  the  epipams  of  Martial  are  epigrams 
in  the  (>reek  aense.  and  some  of  them  are  cliaractciiied  by 
a  propriety  of  thought  and  felicitv  of  expression  that  could 
not  easily  be  surpassed.  The  Latin  Anthologv  of  Peter 
Burman  tbe  younger  contaiiua  large  collection  of  epigrams, 
by  numerous  authors,  of  wllkll  muy  WMmble  iU  sim- 
plicity'the  Greek  epigrams. 

In  English  the  word  signifies  a  short  poem,  which,  to  bo 
good  in  its  kind,  most  be  dear,  concise,  and  ekgant  ill  «k« 
pcesuon,  and  must  contain  a  point,  1.  0.  tome  striking  and 
unexpected  turn  of  thouj^ht.  Whether  it  be  humorous  or 
serious  is  indifferent.  The  following  terse  and  elegant  com 
pliment  addressed  by  Pope  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  i  Ik mg 
asked  to  write  with  that  nobleman's  pencil,  may  serve  m 
w«U  »  any  itenipocimell^• 

a  adiMlat  iaMMd  gf  wtfc 
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T?PTLEPSY.  ebileptis  (ijnXr,^.i<),  'a  srizing*  ^yno- 
nytnt's:  mnrl/us  divinus,  herni/eu\,  c<)mitiah>t,  rnduriig ; 
^alitrii^  sirknett.    Suddfu  alj.ilitiuri  of  scu--utiDri  aiul  ron- 
sciouane&s,  \di\\  convulsions  [Contvlsion]  of  the  musicles 
of  voluntary  motion,  ending  in  a  st&te  of  .sopor  or  apparent 
kbejv  the  attack  recurring  m  yuaxpi.ua  man  or  less  re- 
gular. Tlw  attaek  of  epOepsr  u  uinallv  quite  nidden.  Th@ 
person,  while  in  his  ordiiuuy  Dealtb,  an^  pcrbapt  engaged  in 
his  uiiual  occupation,  utters  a  piercing  scream.  If  standing, 
lie  falls  to  the  fjround,  w  liCic  lie  lies  for  a  moment  in  a  state 
ofcxiivnic  rif;ulily.  almost  amounting  to  tetanic  stiffness; 
but  (his  siatir  is  nuiokly  suictciltd  tiy  convulsioniJ,  which 
variously  agitate  tne  limbs  and  the  trunk  of  the  body.  The 
head  is  ecnerally  thrown  backwanls :  the  eyes  arc  open, 
fixed,  and  Mtarinc;  ^  pupils  are  dilatiidi  the  vraoelsof  the 
head  and  neek  are  swoueiu  rendering  the  eountenence 
fhished,  and  sometimes  of  a  dusky  hue;  the  musrlos  of  tin; 
face  are  iii  viulciit  action,  protlucin!?  frightful  di>l<irlioiis  uf 
the  countc'iianre  ;  the  niu--di'->  ili.it  move  the  lower  jaw 
close  the  uiouib  with  violence,  producmg  gnaiihing  of  the 
teeth ;  the  tongue,  which  is  swollen  and  livid,  is  thrust  out 
forcibly  between  the  teetb>  and  isoften  grievouslir  wounded ; 
the  arras  are  aomethnes  tossed  violently  about  die  ehesC  or 
struck  against  it ;  the  hands  and  fingers  are  in  a  state  of 
rapid  alteniation.  between  the  motions  of  flexion  and  extea- 
siiiii  ;  the  liiwer  extremities  arc  agitated  in  a  smiihir  man- 
ner; the  thumbii  ate  drawn  inwards,  and  the  toes  lacurved; 
and  a  quantity  of  frothy  saliva  Hows  from  the  mouth,  which 
is  often  bloo<ly  from  the  wounds  inflicted  on  the  tongue. 
Tlie  muscles  on  ouu  hitTu  of  the  body  are  commonly  more 
violently  agitated  lhaa  those  of  the  other.   Several  cases 
•re  on  recora  in  which  the  muscular  oontraetions  were  so 
Tiolent  that  the  bones  of  the  limbs  were  broken,  the  teeth 
frsiclured,  and  the  joints  dislocatwl.  Generally  the  convul- 
sions ha\e  for  a  few  iiiotneiit>  some  remission,  when  th«?y 
are  a^n  Mi  Uleuly  renewed  wuh  great  violence.  TIkj 
bnathing  is  divudered  in  cunscqucnre  of  the  convulsion  of 
tlie  mnscle»  of  respiration.  At  first  heavy  and  difficult  as 
if  a  load  were  plaeed  upon  the  chest,  tt  heeome*  at  len^h 
quick,  short,  irregular,  anil  stcrterous,  and  is  often  an  om- 
panie*!  with  sighing  und  moaninf^.    The  diaphragni,  llio 
muscles  of  the  abdomen,  and  T;      n  iscular  fibres  of  the 
bladder,  caiitracl  with  so  much  viulenco,  that  the  fieccs  and 
the  urine  arc  discharged  involuutahly  and  with  great  force. 
The  puls^  always  difficuit  to  be  felt,  is  commonly  quick 
and  small ;  hut  it  becomes  distinct  towards  the  end  of  the 
pMoxysm,  and  is  then  more  slow  and  languid.   The  action 
of  the  heart  is  irregular,  tumultuous,  and  loud,  and  the  ca- 
rotids throL  vehemently.    Aftt:r  the  rontraetions  of  the 
muscles  have  continued  f  ir  some  liuie,  the  convulsions  di- 
niinisli  in  violence,  and  at  length  cease  altocjother.  Per- 
spiration breaka  out  abuul  the  head,  neck,  and  breast;  the 
convulaive  respiration  is  followed  by  sighs,  and  the  spasms 
of  the  muscle*  by  sabfitatns.  The  patient  is  new  testorod 
to  a  slight  degree  of  conseioasness ;  hut,  as  if  exhausted  by 
the  violence  of  the  struggle,  he  soon  sinks  ajrain  into  a 
state  of  profound  insensibility,  and  lies  in  a  deep  sk-ep. 
DuritiL;  the  state  of  sleep,  the  perspiration  Iwromes  copious 
and  general  over  the  whole  body ;  the  pulse  fuller,  softer, 
and  slower,  and  the  respiretioa  freer  and  easier.   After  a 
time  the  person  awakes,  sometimes  suddenly,  but  in  general 
it  is  oolv  by  degrees  diat  sensation,  eottseionsBeas,  and  the 
power  at  motion  return.   Commonly  there  is  no  conscious- 
ness whatever  of  anything  that  has  passed  during  the  pa- 
roxysm.   On  roininp  out  of  the  fit  there  is  generally  head- 
ache, and  always  languor.    The  convulsive  statue  may  last 
from  one  or  two  tuinuiesi  to  fifleen  or  twenty,  and  the  sleep 
from  one  to  several  lionrs.    The  duration  of  the  whole  pa- 
roxysm is  generally  from  Ave  to  ten  minutes;  but  often 
two  or  three  attacks  follow  eaoh  other  in  such  rapid  sucoas- 
siun,  that  the  paroxysm  seems  to  he  pratneted  fbr  several 
hours.    Occasii'nr,"y  r!i  ;ifh  takes  place  unexpectedly  in  the 
midst  of  tiie  fit,  euhei  jo  eonsequence  of  injury  inflicted  on 
the  brain  by  cimi^estion  of  the  cerehrnl  hlood-vcsscls,  or  l)v 
the  suspension  of  the  mpiration  through  the  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  the  larvnx,  whidi  close  the  openine  of  the  glottis 
so  completely  and  lur  so  long  a  time  as  to  inauoe  the  state 
of  asphyxia. 

Such  are  the  general  arcitmstanpc;  wliich  accompany  an 
epileptic  attack,  and  the  general  form  of  the  disease  is 
preliv  much  the  same  in  all  the  person*;  atlli'-terl  hy  it ;  the 
chief  difference  is  in  the  al^htness  or  severity  of  the  phe- 
■omaam,  in  whieh  thavs  ia  amry  poaiible  vanety  fmm  an 


I  attack  so  severe  as  to  produce  instantaneoa«  death  to  ona 
I  which  is  so  slight  tliat  it  can  scarcely  be  perceived.  Some- 
times, tor  example,  instead  of  the  regular  and  violent  (It 
just  dcscribjii,  th«  seizure  consists  merely  of  loss  of  fonsci- 
ousness,  slight  rigidity,  spasms  or  convulsions  of  a  few 
muscles  or  of  a  single  limb,  the  attack  lastine  only  a  minute 
or  two.  At  other  times  the  patient  is  seized  with  sicknem 
or  a  sensation  of  faintnese,  the  sig^t  baeames  dim,  the  re* 
collection  imperfect,  and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  ao 
flir  impaired,  that  the  |>urson  slips  froni  his  chair,  or  falls 
from  his  horsi",  and  lies  on  the  ground  insensible,  pale,  per- 
spiriiir^,  hut  without  convulsions.  Or  the  attarl;  may  hi-  m 
slight  that  consciousness  is  not  wholly  lost;  but  the  mmd 
becomes  confused,  the  power  of  articulation  suddenly  dimi- 
nished, and  instead  of  finishing  the  seutenoe  he  waa  ntter* 
ing,  the  person  continues  to  mmnble  fbr  half  a  minute  or  a 
minute  the  last  words  ho  wa.s  attempting  lo  speak,  in  a  slow, 
monotonous,  [gibbering  manner  ;  and  then  recovering,  he 
takes  up  the  thread  of  his  diseonrsc.  beiiL.'  n  aware  of  an 
interruption  of  consciousness,  which  interruption  lher»?  is 
often  an  effort  to  conceal.  This  state  is  described  by  tin- 
persons  subject  to  it  as  one  of  great  mental  dmtress  and 
depression,  like  a  fHghtfU  dreamt  they  fbel  perptoxed  and 
altlieted  by  an  imperfect  reminiscence  of  some  overwhelm- 
ing (-.ilamity,  or  a  sense  of  remorse  for  which  they  cannot 
assign  a  rause.  A  parox3rsm  of  this  kind  is  like  a  short 
moml  of  extreme  melancholy,  and  sucli  is  the  impression 
tiiat  the  cnimtenanee  of  the  patient,  which  is  full  of  sad- 
ness, makes  upon  the  spectator.  These  si^hter  paroxysms 
may  recur  only  at  veij  dirtant  inter\-al9 ;  but  they  more 
coriimonly  return  often,  and  aomMimaa  three  or  Ibur  times 
a  day. 

The  rctnm  of  the  regular. epileptic  paroxysm  is  exceed- 
ingly \arions  in  different  individuals.  Several  years  may 
inlcncne  betweeti  the  seisures;  or  they  may  recur  once 
every  month,  week,  or  day.  It  is  stated  that  they  some- 
times recur  periodiieally,  mm  wttli  fimarkable  exactness  to 
the  vetydav;  oneenyw,  or  oneeaiMntli.  Wtwn  they 
reetir  month^,  and  oMerve  a  stated  da^  that  day  aooie- 
times  coincides  with  the  new  or  fVill  moun,  a  coincidence  to 
which  great  importance  was  attached  in  former  times. 
Tile  interval  of  a  lunar  month  is  more  commonly  noticed 
among  females,  fium  the  connexion  of  the  disea.se  vrith  the 
uterine  functions.  In  some  instances,  the  paroxysms  occur 
evei^  week,  on  the  same  day ;  and  occasionally  every  day, 
or  night,  at  the  same  hour ;  out  they  most  fheqnontly  eame 
on  when  first  falling  asleep,  and  are  often  for  a  time  unsus- 
pected or  overlooked.  Sometimes  several  slight  seizures 
take  place  in  one  dnv  :  hut  their  recurrBnoo  is  oflen  e\- 
tremelv  irregular.  'When  they  nre  neglected,  they  Usually 
cither  become  more  and  more  severe,  or  occur  after  shorter 
intervals.  Consciousness  and  sensation  being  abolished, 
pain  cannot  be  felt  during  the  fit. 

Though  the  epileptie  attaek  uanally  eomeaain  auddanlf, 
yet  it  somethnes  gives  distinet  wwmiug  of  its  appieaeli.  Tne 
symptoms  premonitory  of  an  epileptic  fit  are  analogous  to 
those  whicn  precede  an  attack  of  apoplexy  [Apoplexy], 
namely,  headarlie,  ^i<ldiness,  flushing  of  the  face,  throbbinj; 
of  the  temples,  drowsiness,  sense  of  weight  or  heaviness  of 
the  head ;  flashes  of  light  before  the  eyes,  sleeplessness, 
fVetfhlness,  trritid»ility,  «r  unusual  eheerf^'lnoa  ami  hilarity ; 
disentors  of  the  digestive  organs,  as  vorfteiona  appeiiie.  aiek- 
ness,  vomiting,  constipation,  or  diarrhoea.  But  there  is  one 
peculiar  sensation,  termed  the  <i«ro  t>pileptica,  of  which 
many  epileptics  are  conscious  immediately  betore  tlw  fit. 
This  consists  ofa  fbeling  as  if  mmething  vasa  moving  in 
some  part  of  the  limbs,  or  trunk  of  the  body,  and  ci«eping 
thence  upwards  towards  the  heed.  Sometimes  it  is  de- 
scribed as  a  sensation  otm  entnntof  air,  a  stream  of  water, 
or  a  slight  convulsive  tremor;  at  other  timeano  distinct 
idea  can  be  given  of  the  feeling  fbrther  than  thai  it  ia  a 
Rensalion  of  somethinfr  icovin^'  along.  This  remarkable 
sensation  does  nut  Rp|)t,'arto  follow  very  distinctly  the  course 
uf  a  ner\e.  hut  it  seems  to  pass  alont;  the  intc'umeiiLi 
When  it  reaches  the  head,  the  patieut  is  instaniancous'y 
deprived  of  sense,  and  fidls  down  in  convubions.  The  sen- 
sation ari.ses  in  different  parts «f  the  body,  in  the  toe,  foot, 
leg,  .ind  groin;  in  the  finger,  hand,  and  arm;  at  the  bottom 
of  the  spine  ;  in  tin-  viu  rus,  loins,  abdomen,  and  c^u•^^.  Ti'X 
in  the  great  mujoniy  i)f  c:i>es,  the  atlaeU  of  epilepsy  is  jire- 
eeik-d  liy  no  such  w.u  iiin^;  ;  and  evin  Xiliriithe  preinii:!- 

tor>'  symptoms  do  exist,  the  attack  do«»  not  by  any  means 
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Epilepvr  ni9\y  oocars  in  a  persoa  otherwise  in  sound 
health.  Out  of  tbree  huu  ired  cases,  the  early  hihtury  of 
euch  of  which  ««s  cupuAiUf  iavcatigalcd,  veiy  few  hud  been 
(icrletitlj  well  previously  to  the  deeosaion  of  the  dueasc. 
Convulsions  during  ihu  Hi^t  dentition,  eruptions  on  Uie 
skin,  menial  exciieiotint,  diseases  of  tl>e  glands,  chorea, 
liysteha,  tremoi,  cmnap.  vertigo,  pali  iiaiion,  headache, 
tfiishing,  bleeding  fh>m  the  nose,  precede  the  firtt  epileptic 
attack,  and  perlw|»  mav  be  oonsidend,  at  l«Nt  in  |iult  ai 
preditDMio^  caniM  of  tlie  malady. 

As  tnk  diaeoM  in  often  long  preceded  Inr  otlier  melitflies 
biToD  itii  irtiial  seizure,  so,  after  it  luu  subsisited  for  some 
time,  it  KiJuccsa  i^eculiar  »tatc  of  the  constitution,  and  mure 
especially,  it  would  appear,  in  the  nervous  system,  which 
prcdispo^  to  the  recurrence  of  the  attack,  and  the  signs  of 
which  internal  state  are  manifest  in  a  peculiar  cxprv^^sion 
of  the  uxteroBl  featutee.  The  eyelids  bccoim  swollen :  the 
eyes  prominent  and  vnatetdj ;  tin  look  vacant ;  the  ebeeks 
pale,  the  lips  thirk ;  and  the  inrlividunl  fraturi'*,  liowever 
originally  btniutil'ul,  grow  course,  >.nil  Iums  llieir  line  L'Xjnes- 
-ion.  The  sieadiness  and  energy  of  tho  mind  i)rogre»sively 
duuiiiUiii ;  the  purpose  iHscomes  irresolute,  and  the  powerof 
continuous  application  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  Kiveii 
object  is  lost.  Instances  ore  neorded  in  wbidi,  though  the 
disease  recurred  fretjuently  for  a  long  series  of  yean,  neither 
the  memory  nor  any  Other  mental  fcculty  appeared  to  be  im- 
paired ;  but  this  is  exceedingly  rare.  In  general,  iu  dm 
severe  and  piutnicu^d  ca.se>,  the  following  melancholy  de- 
scription, givea  by  an  antjent  auihor,  is  but  two  correct: 
'  It  ilie  disease  be  of  long  durutioa  the  patients  become 
torpid,  languid,  and  dcjeet«id ;  they  avoid  the  sight  and  the 
society  of  men ;  time  does  notafTord  any  mitigation  of  their 
sufTerings;  they  are  often  oppraaied  with  watchfy ness,  and 
when  they  do  sleep  they  are tervHIed with  liorrible  dreams; 
tbi  y  l<taihe  food,  and  digest  with  diRiculty;  their  natural 
colour  di^ppcai  s,  and  (■han'4;«sto  a  leaden  nue :  they  have  a 
difficulty  of  conii)relien>ion,  on  account  of  torpor  of  mind 
aud  of  sense  ;  they  am  dull  ut  hearing,  are  affected  with  a 
ringing  of  the  ears  and  a  cunfu^d  sotmd  iq  the  head;  tho 
tongue  is  unable  to  do  its  office,  either  on  aocoimtof  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease,  or  from  injuries  whtcli  it  may  have  re- 

1  elved  in  tl-.  11:11  i\ysnis  ;  they  are  aj^itated  by  oiinidsionH, 
aud  suiuelune.s  uie  mind  is  so  disturbed  by  tiie  cuniplunit. 
ili.it  persons  labouring  under  it  become  fuluiuis  or  idiotic. ' 
It  is  an  old  observation  that  those  who  beeuuie  insusio  at  an 
eerly  age  are  filst  epileptio ;  and  it  certain  tint  cpilci>:>y 
oAea  terminates  in  manis,  a  violent  attack  of  mania  often 
imnediately  fbllowing  the  epileptie  psroxysm.  *  Of  3!I8  ' 
epileptics  in  the  Sal(>6triere,  in  1813,  8U  were  maniacal,  and 
t(j  in  various  slates  of  mental  alienation  and  imb^^cility. 
In  1822,  out  uf  j.J'.i  cases  m  tlie  name  hospit.il  ili    1  were 

2  monumauioes,  3U  maniucsi,  3<i  furious*  uiaitiacs,  1  -^'J  inisaae 
for  .some  lime  after  the  paroxysms,  16  constantly  insane,  ' 
8  idiotic,  6U  upon  the  whole  reasonable,  T>ut  with  impaired  : 
memories,  and  liable  to 'occasional  slight  delirium  and  ten-  1 
dency  to  insanity,  and  60  without  aberration  of  intellect,  ' 
but  irascible,  capricious,  obstinate,  and  presenting'  .suiue-  ' 
thing  .-.ingular  m  their  characlersi.'  In  this  country  a  very  i 
common  lerinination  of  epilepsy  is  apoplexy  ur  paralysis. 

Auilji)r^>  coniinonly  divide  ejiilepsy  into  two  species  :  first,  1 
tdiopa.liK  ,  wiierc  the  duMsutc  depends  on  some  primary  i 
aticciiou  of  the  brain,  and,  tecoodly,  sympathie,  in  which  it  I 
depends  on  an  affection  of  some  remote  part,  as  tjie  stomach, 
the  liver,  the  tiowels,  the  generative  organs,  the  cirenlating  1 
sy^ii'iii,  Sir.  I 

'file  slalc  of  the  brain  on  which  epilepsy  depends  i.s  vni-  I 
know  n.  DL-iseclion  shows  ihat  the  brain  of  the  ciiileplic  is  1 
seldom  sound  ;  but  much  as  this  subject  has  been  invest!-  j 
gated,  little  light  has  hitherto  been  shed  upon  the  pathology  i 
cf  the  brain  as  connected  with  this  disuse.  The  mosteom-  1 
Don  morbid  appearanoes  are  the  thickenin)?  of  the  bones  of  < 
the  skull ;  spicuke  or  morbid  growths  of  ihe  bone  from  the  < 
inner  table  of  the  skull ;  vu^icular  lurgesceuce,  or  intlamiiia-  I 
lion  of  the  membranes,  of  tlic  brain  ;  preternatural  hard-  ) 
uess  or  sofieuing  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  of  the  < 
fpinal  cord  ;  effusion  of  serum,  blood,  jelly,  or  pus  between  i 
the  membranes,  upon  the  sur&ce  or  into  the  ventricles  of  ' 
the  brain;  tumors  or  morbid  growths  in  Ha  subetanoe ;  ad>  ^ 
reotiUous  deposits,  as  tubercles,  or  parasitic  auimals,  as  by-  1 
datids.  Recent  researches  appear  to  indicate  that  the  parts  ) 
of  the  brain  which  most  comm  >nly  undergo  morbid  cbangci^  1 
uf  structure  in  this  dueaso  are  the  ^arts  moro  iuuoediately  < 
a  Off  Bs%iiliMr)Mod  «f  the  ^^notd  bone»  and  eq^ecialqr 


the  pineal  and  tho  pituitary  glands,  and  particularly  the 
latter.  But  uecaaionally,  where  violent  epilepsy  has  existed 
during  lifi^  the  most  csireftil  examination  uf  the  bruin  aAer 
death  nas  led  to  the  discovery  of  no  appri  ciablu  change  in 
its  structure  ;  wliili:  even  the  morbid  ap>iiearunccs  whicli  arc 
mand'u!it  ixai  udtm  obMirvcd  to  be  present  without  being 
accompanied  with  epilepsy  ;  so  that  the  relation  between 
an^  known  morbid  change  in  the  structure  of  the  brain  and 
epilepsy  is  not  yet  certainly  establisued.  It  follows,  os  has 
been  stated,  tbat  nothing  is  really  known  (tf  that  eondition 
of  the  brain  wbiob  causes  epilepsy. 

But  many  of  the  causes  of  the  malady  are  well  as<  ertained, 
and  tho  knowledge  of  theso  is  of  great  importance  in  tiie 
prevention  and  cure  of  the  disease.    It  is  conceived  that 
there  is  a  constiiutiunal  predisposition  to  epilepsy. allboiiKh 
3l  docs  not  seem  easy  to  assign  with  exactness  in  what  tnis 
predisposition  exists.    Several  of  the  exeitinK  eaiiaes  are 
weak  imprea«iona  which  are  applied  to  most  nenRins  with 
little  or  110  effect.    '  I  conclude  therefore,'  says  Cullen,  'that 
the  per.vons  atfcctcd  by  those  cause*  are  more  easily  moved 
than  others,  and  therefn  e  that  m  this  case  a  certain  mo- 
bility gives  tlie  prodispubition.    It  is  clear  that  there  is  a 
greater  mobilily  of  conslitulion  in  some  persons  llian  in 
others,  ns  ismaniftet  in  tbestateof  ihe  mmd.  If  a  person 
is  readily  elated  by  hope  and  as  easily  depressed  by  fear, 
and  passes  equally  anu  quickly  from  the  one  slate  to  the 
other;  if  he  is  easily  pleased  and  prone  lo  t;au  ry,  and  as 
easily  provoked  to  anger  and  rendLied  ]  ee\isli;   if  lijble 
fh>m  slight  impressions  to  strong  ciuotions,  inic  lenacious 
of  none;  this  is  the  boyish  temparameut.       o//r^i/ oc 
pmit  irum  Mmere,  et  mutatur  in  hura$;  thia  u  the  varitm 
et  mulaKb! /atmhiu  f  and.  both  in  the  bov  and  woman, 
eveqrone  perceives  and  acknowledges  a  mobility  of  mind. 
But  tills  is  nei'essarily  connected  with  an  analogous  state  of 
the  bruin;  tliat  is,  with  a  mobility,  in  res]  ect  of  any  im- 
presjiioii,  and  therefore  liable  to  a  read)  .alternation  of  excite- 
ment and  collapse,  and  cf  both  to  a  con!ti<lerablc  degree. 
There  is  thecefure,  in  certain  persons,  a  mobility  of  consti- 
tution, generally  derived  fiom  the  state  of  original  stamina, 
and  more  exquisite  at  a  certain  period  of  life  than  at  oUiers ; 
but  sometimes  arising  from,  and  particularly  modified  by, 
occurrences  in  the  course  of  life.    And  this  mobility  con- 
sists in  a  ^^reaier  di^grec  of  either  sensibility  or  irritability.* 
Dr.  Clieyne  conrcncs  that  ejnlepsj  is  as  certain  a  manifes- 
tation ot  llio  strumous  diathesis  as  tubercular  consumption, 
psoas  abscess,  hereditary  insanity,  or  certain  congenital 
malformations  or  de&cts  of  organization  which  are  inherited 
only  from  scrofulous  narcnts.    Epileptic  patients  are  of  the 
habit  of  body  in  whicn  scrofula  occurs.    It  is  an  hereditary 
disease.   If  due  inouiry  be  made,  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  although  the  direct  proj^cnitovs,  father  or  motlier,  may 
huvo  escaped,  yet  that  some  uiember  of  the  fhniily,  uncle 
or  aunt,  grandfather  or  grandmother,  ha.s  been  subje<-t  lo 
fits;  and  if  epilepsy  occur  for  the  first  time  in  a  family  it 
is  probably  in  consequence  of  the  strumous  diathesis  having 
been  exalted  by  the  intermarriage  of  two  penona  inheritots 
of  that  condition  or  tendency  of  thecomtltulion,  and  which 
it  has  been  in  a  yet  more  n-niarkablc  dcj^rcc  if  the  )  ai  ents 
were  of  the  same  blood  and  iiearls  related;  we  may  then 
expiKt,  if  an  cpiicplic  jatieftt  has  several  brothers  »(ul 
sikieri^,  tbat  bis  case  will  not  be  a  solitary  one  in  the 
family. 

The  exciting  causes  consistof  two  dasaes.  those  which  act 
by  exciting  the  energies  of  the  brain,  and  those  whfeh  act  by 

deprcssin;;  the  brain.  Those  which  act  ?iy  ovcr-stimuIatiug 
the  brain  are  mechanical,  chemical,  and  mental  Atiuiulants, 
and  tlie  peculiar  stimulus  of  ovci-distention ;  ns  sharp- 

£>intefl  ossifications,  arising  either  from  the  internal  sur- 
oe  of  the  cranium  or  formed  in  the  membraneii  of  tho 
brain ;  powerful  mental  emotions,  such  os  joy  and  anger; 
congestion  of  the  blood'veaiels  of  the  brain:  iuppressec 
disM'nurges ;  violent  exercise ;  too  large  a  quantity  of  highly 
nutritious  food  or  of  stimulating  drink.  '  I  have  observed,' 
says  Fothrrmll,  '  that  epileptics  arc  often  <  xtremcly  in- 
cautious witii  rcHpcct  to  diet;  that  children  higUiy  indulged 
are  liable  to  the  disease;  that  in  every  other  period  of  ju- 
venescence,  and  in  middlemged  adults,'ifthev  were  attacked 
with  the  diiease,  it  was  when  they  had  dtiier  committed 
some  excesaes  or  by  one  means  or  another  wetn  pJetborio, 
and  that  in  habits  subject  to  cpilepsv,  the  ffiaaaBB  seldom 
recurred  w  iiiiout  either  an  hiibiiual  mdttlseniea  in  eating 
or  a  neglect  of  necessary  exercise.' 
But  the  very  oppotttn  owiae%  thaw  vhkfa  maniibMlv 
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wwlun  Um  emrgy  of  the  brain,  occur  in  epilepsy,  as  he- 
moirbag*,  wbsUwr  tponlBBeoiit  or  arUficml ;  terror,  horror, 
'Ks^'UBt :  any  pon-erful  and  disagreeable  sensations,  and 

«f»|jectaUy  certain  dinagreeable  odours;  -excessive  evacua- 
tions, great  falij^ue.  inanition,  anil  scrdative  poison.-«. 

The  medical  treatment  of  a  case  of  epilepsy  must  of 
eovrae  dittu  essentially  according  as  it  is  iuiopathic  or 
mnnw^bic,  and  cunoected  with  a  plethoric  and  robust,  or 
wbilitatfld  and  exhmuated  state  of  the  system.  Unless  he 
previously  ascertain  the  conditiun  of  the  l»tiin  and  spinal 
curd,  or  the  nature  of  the  afToction  of  the  remote  organ  in 
sympathv  with  wliicli  llie  bniin  is  sufTerinir,  tlic  practitioner 
must  woik  ciitiicly  lu  the  dark.  aii<l  must  l)c  liable  to 
adopt  the  verj'  opposite  course  nf  trL-alinout  to  that  wliii  h 
the  case  really  requires.  When  the  appiopriutu  remedies  | 
are  judiciously  employed,  and  tbt  proper  rv.i^imcn  is  strictly 
■dliercd  to,  epilepsy  is  often  peintUMnlly  cured,  and  tbej 
kulTering  is  greatly  mitigated  even  in  those  forms  of  the  | 
(lisoose  whidi  da  not  admit  of  cure.  Dr.  Cheyne  has  laid 
down  some  excL-llent  rules  for  the  manat^ment  of  epileptic 
patii'iits,  of  which,  ;i.s  they  are  of  a  p  ipuW  nature,  and  ap- 
plicable to  the  great  majority  of  cases,  we  give  the  sub- 
ataiiee. 

In  praacribing  a  rule  of  diet  suitable  to  all  epileptics, 
moderation  in  Quantity  and  simplicity  in  the  preparation  of 
the  food  are  innispensable  pomis.  The  diet  best  calcuhitrd 
to  preserve  an  individual  lialik'  to  scrofula  from  an  attack 
of  that  disease  is  best  suited  to  a  ]iatient  liable  to  epilepsy. 
Fermented  liquors  should  in  general  be  altogether  with- 
held. Flesh-meat  ou^ht  to  form  the  principal  part  of  one 
if  not  two  meals  in  tm  day;  rad  milk,  if  it  do  not  retard 
digestion,  whidi  it  is  leaa  ItaUe  to  do  when  femedted 
liquors  are  laid  aside,  is  the  article  next  in  value.  The  epi- 
leptic out^ht  to  be  trained  so  as  to  be  in  good  wind,  so  as  to 
put  his  muscles  in  a  state  cf  the  utmost  strenclh  and  firm- 
ness. Epileptics  Mhuuld  bts  put  under  a  regular  course  of 
training  like  the  athletic  of  anticnt,  and  the  gentlemen  of 
the  fancy  in  modern  times.  When  the  patient  leaves  his 
bed  in  the  morning,  he  may  have  a  rusk  or  a  slict  of  toasted 
bread  with  an  beat  up  in  a  teacup  full  of  warm  water ; 
'  then  let  him  dress,  make  all  needful  arrangements,  and 
walk  three  or  four  miles.  Two  liuu:  s  or  more  after  he  has 
left  his  bed.  lei  him  ha^'e  Ins  Micond  meal,  milk  or  cream 
in  water,  or  cocoa  with  bread  a  day  old  and  butter.  Rest 
for  three  liours  after  breakfast.  Thi?  will  be  the  best  time 
to  devote  to  business  or  education.  Then  ho  must  again 
walk,  if  an  adult  posseased  of  suffioieut  '''gour.  from  five  to 
df bt  miles.  At  mm  five  to  six  bonrs  afUtr  bis  seeond 
meal,  let  him  have  a  third,  cotisistin:^  of  meat  of  the  hi  st 
quality,  mutton,  ]X)ultry,  caiiio.  or  very  tender  beef,  roasted 
or  boiled,  ;  vli  ch  an  adult  must  not  cat  more  than  six 
ounces;  brearl.  and  one  moderate  helping  of  tender  well- 
boilcd  vegetables;  of  drink,  not  more  than  a  oommun 
tumbler  fuU  of  distilled  water,  Seltser  water,  with  a  little 
milk,  or  toast  and  water.  Then  rest  (hr  two  hours ;  that  is, 
stroll  in  a  garden,  read  an  amusing  bodk,  or  engage  in  any 
occupation  which  will  not  raise  the  \n\Uc  Ity  one  beat :  then 
resume  mure  active  exercise  for  an  hour  or  two.  In  five  or 
six  hours  after  dinner,  a  lis^hl  supper  may  be  taken,  con- 
sisting of  not  more  than  four  ounces  of  meat  with  bread,  or 
of  a  cup  of  milk  with  a  water  biscuit  The  rust  of  the 
•vvninc  nay  be  spent  in  ebeerftil  society,  in  a  large  airy 
room,  not  over  lighled  nor  over  heated,  but  sufficiently 
warm  to  prevent  that  chill  which  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
day  often  foI1t)ws  mtv  ai';i\i'  exercise;  ami  every  occii])ation 
by  which  the  luuid  is  depressed  or  in  excited,  and  thereby 
subsfijueutlv  exluuKteil,  must  be  avoided.  The  patient 
must  be  in  iicd  at  eleven  and  up  at  six,  nothing  in  geneial 
being  more  hurtful  to  epileptics  than  deep  tmneeesserily 
prolonged. 

The  scalp  in  all  epOenties  ought  to  he  shared  once  a 
week,  and  daily  well  rubbed  with  a  tlesh-brush  after  the 
tepid  shower  bath,  or,  what  answcrn  nearly  as  well,  after 
pouring  a  lla;rgon  of  tepid  water  on  the  head  inclined  over 
a  lai  gu  basin.  The  patient  may  {gradually  bring  himself  to 
sleep  without  a  night-cap  and  without  curtains.  With  the 
shtfulders  and  bead  raised  and  the  feet  well  protected  from 
the  cold,  in  a  chamber  as  large  and  aury  as  possible  and 

WithoUkft  !i:L' 

A  patient  liable  to  epilepsy  must  not  l)c  permitted  to  ride 
nor  to  hold  the  reins  m  i  ;  i  lai^e.  The  i;rate!i  in  all  the 
aparimeats  which  he  freoutiias  ought  to  be  guarded  by  a 
dasf  anaatioiiKiander'  he  eugbt  to  «viMd  tM  ttiMli  ef  • 


crowded  city,  in  whieb  the  wbiri  of  oanriuos.  the  tide  of 
human  beings,  and  the  multiplicity  ana  distraetioa  of 

objects  produce  a  vertiginous  hurry  of  thought,  which  to 
him  is  ever  dangerous.  He  ought  not  to  walk  near  water. 
A  Hi  I  voung  man  of  twenty  camo  to  an  untimely  end  in 
his  own  garaeio,  by  falhng  mto  a  runnel,  in  which  he  was 
drowned.  alduNi^  the  water  was  not  mere  than  ftur  inehei 
deer 

If  an  attack  uf  the  diieaie  come  on  while  the  patient  IS 
in  his  chamber,  he  ought  immediately  (o  be  laid  on  his 
back  on  a  bed,  with  an  attendant  standing  on  each  side  to 

prevent  him  from  injury  durincr  the  struggle.  If  he  is 
much  flu!<'hed,  lus  head  ami  shoulders  ought  to  be  elevated, 
the  warmth  of  his  extremities  supported,  while  at  the  same 
time  air  is  freely  admitted  into  the  room.  All  attempts  to 
make  him  swallow  or  to  stimulate  the  nostrils  are  improper 
A  medical  praotitioner  ought  to  be  sent  for,  and  ought  to 
remain  in  attendance  wbue  the  struggle  lasts.  In  a  first 
attack,  if  the  fit  is  severe,  blood  ought  to  be  procured  fmni 
the  temporal  urtery,  a  precaution  which  wilt  aUo  be  neces- 
sary in  patients  of  an  aponlei  iie  dicthesis  whensoever  they 
labour  under  a  prolungea  fit  of  apoplexy.   (Cheyne,  Cj 


elopted.  f/  Pract.  Med.;  Copland.  Diet,  of  Pract.  Met 
Pricbard.  Diseases  of  ihe  litrwrni  l^fttan;  Cooke,  HuL 
and  Methftd  of  Cure  of  the  varitma  S^eeim  of  Epilepsy. 

EPII-OGUE  (in-iXoyoi,  tptlogus)  (componnded  of  »>;, 
071  or  (iftcr,  and  Xi'/i";,  .ijeech)  sij^nifies,  in  Greek,  a  sum- 
ming.' up,  the  end  or  peroration  of  a  discourse.  In  Eng- 
lish It  IS  applied  only  to  the  short  poems  ur  copie^k  of 
verses  (invariably,  we  odieve,  written  in  the  heroic  couplet) 
which  formerly  were  commonly  sul^ned  to  new  playa»  and 
reeited  on  die  stage  at  their  condlttsien.  An  epilogue  is  wsu- 
ally  vTiiten  in  a  lively  tone,  with  such  allusions  to  the  plav, 

I  the  author's  circumstances,  the  news  or  fashions  of  the  day. 

I  or  other  subjects  of  existing  interest,  a.s  are  thought  likel'v 
to  conciliate  favuur,  and  send  the  audience  away  in  good 
humour.  *  If  it  be  true  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush,  'tis 
true  that  a  good  play  needs  no  epilogue  :  yet  to  good  wine 
they  use  good  bushm,  and  good  plays  pro^-e  the  Better  by 
the  help  of  good  epOcvties.*    (As  Vou  lUe  Jl.) 

,    EPr\fACHUS.  [PimMERopiD*.] 

I  EPIME'NIDES  was  bom  in  the  vtar  GoO  h.c.  (Suidas). 
at  Phestus,  in  Crete,  according  to  some  accounts ;  or  at  Cnos- 
sus,  according  to  others ;  at  all  events,  he  was  a  citizen 

:  the  latter  place,  though  his  father  appears  to  have  been  a 
Phcpstian.    (Diog.  Latirt..  i.  IIMJ.)    He  passed  hiayouth  hi 

j  solitary  reUmnent,  which  is  ex|klained  in  the  antient  ao- 

I  count  as  a  supernatural  sleep  into  which  he  Ktt  n^htn  a 
youih,  and  did  not  awake  till  more  than  fif^y  years  aAir, 
when  he  made  his  appearance  amon^;  his  fellow-cituena 

I  with  long  hair  and  a  flowing  beard,  and  w  ith  knowledge  of 

j  medtcuie  and  natural  history,  which  (hen  appeared  more 
than  human.  The  event  of  bis  life  for  which  he  is  btst 
known,  was  his  visit  to  Athens  at  (he  request  of  the  iakm- 
bitants,  in  order  to  pere  the  way  for  the  legislatkm  of  Solon 
by  purifications  and  propitiatory  sacrifices.  Tl:ese  rites  vneiu 
calculated,  accuiding  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  to  nllay  the 
feuds  and  party  dissensions  which  prevailed  there;  and 
although  what  he  enjoined  was  ntustiy  of  a  religious  nature 
(for  instance,  the  sacrifice  of  a  human  victim,  the  consecra- 
tbn  of  a  temple  to  the  Eumenides,  and  of  two  altars  te 
Hybris  and  Anssdeia.  the  two  evil  ywwers  wbMi  were  exert- 
ing their  influence  on  the  Athenians),  thci^  ran  he  little 
doubt  but  that  his  objec  t  was  political,  and  that  Sob  n's 
eonsiitution  would  hardly  have  been  accepted  had  it  lun 
been  recommended  and  sanctioned  by  some  per^n  w  ho, 
like  Epimcnides.  claimed  from  men  little  less  than  the 
veneration  due  to  a  superior  being.  The  Athenians  wished 
to  reward  Epinenides  with  wealth  and  public  bonoun,  bat 
he  rcfbsed  to  accept  any  remuneration,  and  only  demanded 
a  branch  of  the  sacred  oltve-trce  and  a  decree  of  perp«tual 
friendship  betv^  II  Athens  and  his  own  country,  Cnossus. 
Epimoniaes  visited  Alliens  about  the  year  596  B.C.,  and 
died  soon  aAer  his  return  to  Crete.  He  wrote  a  poem  on 
the  Anonautic  expedition,  and  other  works,  which  arc  ea* 
tiiciy  Mat.  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  remarkable 
penonage  the  reader  is  referred  to  C  F.  Heinrieh'a^BenM^ 
nides  aus  Kreta,  Leipzig.  1801. 

EPIN.\L,  a  town  in  France,  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Vosgcs.  It  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Mo-clle,  alioul 
190  miles  in  a  strai^^ht  line,  cast  by  south  of  Pans.  ^32 

miles  by  the  rood  through  Meaux,  Cbiteaa  Thieriy,  Eper> 
say,  aikiis  tnr  Vbvm^  Bwanr  Ornain  (othenrise  Bar  le 
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Ouc)»  Domrvmy.  and  Mirecouit;  or  243  miles  through  Bar 
sur  Om&in.  IwMf,  and  Channes. 

No  mention  ooeim  of  Epinal  earlier  than  the  «nd  of  the 
tenth  eenttrry.  when  it  was  th«  rasidMMM  of  tho  hisho|M  of 
Mctz :  the  lordship  bowe>'er  passed  subsequently  into  the 
baiid>>  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine.  It  was  formerly  well  for- 
tified, and  bad  a  fluo  eattlo ;  but  tb«  IbrtUleatHNii  iiavo  heen 
rosed. 

The  town  is  situated  at  tho  foot  of  the  chain  of  the 
Vosges,  and  in  a  district  aboandine  with  delightAil  situa- 
tions. The  rapid  stream  of  the  Moaalle^  whose  clear  and 
shallow  waters  here  roll  over  a  bed  of  large  pebbles,  divides 
the  town  into  two  unequal  portions :  the  port  on  the  right 
Lank  is  called  'la  Grande  Ville ;'  it  is  al  tliefoot  of  an  cmi- 
lU'iK'c  on  wliicli  stand  the  ruins  of  tin-  castle:  the  part  on 
tho  left  bank  is  called  'la  Petite  Vdle;'  it  is  on  an  inland 
formed  by  the  main  channel  of  tiie  MosuIIq,  and  a  smaller 
arm  of  that  river:  on  the  left  bank  of  this  arm  is  a  suburb, 
tonofuAj  imnad  'the  Sabucb  of  the  CapuehiiMy*  from  a 
oonTent  of  the  monka  of  that  order.  Hie  itreeti  of  Epinal 
are  well  laid  out.  Tlie  office  of  the  prefect  is  the  finest 
edjfK  e  in  the  jilace  :  tlie  court  of  justice  is  tolerably  hand- 
some ;  the  church  is  of  Gkithic  architecture,  niinkjle*!  \siih 
eome  parts  in  the  stylo  of  a  later  age.  Tliere  is  a  iheatre ; 
alao  an  boipitd  on  u  eminence  on  the  right  of  the  Moselle. 
Tiiexe  an  wme  public  walk*.  The  popiUation  in  1 832  was 
8470  fhr  the  town,  or  9070  tar  the  wlule  eommune.  The 
manufactures  are  lace,  paper,  and  earthenware  ;  and.  in  the 
tieif^hbourhood,  block  tin,  wrought  iron,  paper,  earthenware, 
ami  leather.  There  are  several  establishments  for  the  pur- 
poses of  public  instruction,  a  hbrary  of  17,000  volumes,  a 
collection  of  paintings  and  antiquities,  and  a  drawing-school. 

The  neishhourhood  prodneae  wheat.  rye»  oats,  buckwheat, 
peaa,  lmi«H»  Jemaalem  artiebokea,  nmap,  and  flax :  and 
trade  is  carried  on  in  the  town  in  grain,  wine,  oil,  fir  planks 
(for  sawing  which  there  are  several  yards  round  Epinal), 
linen  yarn,  linen  cloth,  and  cattle.  The  nrrondiiaement  of 
Epinal  had  in  1832  a  population  of  91,j7tt. 

EPIPHA'NIUS.  SAINT,  a  Christian  bishop  and  author 
of  the  fourth  eentury,  was  bom  of  Jewish  parent:!  at  a  vil- 
lage called  Bewnducan,  near  Eleutheropolis,  in  Palestine. 
He  spent  his  youth  under  the  discipline  of  the  GnostifiS  in 
Egypt,  whore  he  acquired  a  ^reat  fondness  for  the  monkish 
aweiuism  then  so  prevalent  m  that  co\uitry.  Having  be- 
come a  zealous  di*eiple  of  Hilarion,  the  ^lutnarch  of  the 
monks  of  Palestine,  he  founded  and  long  presided  over  a 
monastery  near  bis  native  village.  About  the  y<»u'  368  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Salamis,  the  metropolii  Or  the  island 
of  Cnmu,  where  he  eontinued  about  36  years,  UDdeomposed 
moat  of  bis  writinga.  His  spirit  of  opposition  was  espe- 
cially excited  by  the  Platonic  doctrines  uf  the  learned  and 
laborious  Ori(?en,  against  winch  ho  wrote  uikI  jireached 
with  implacable  bitterness.  On  this  subject  lie  hotly  quar- 
relled, in  391,  with  JohD,bishou  of  Jerusalem,  who  favoured 
Origen^  viewa;  hut  he  ftrana  in  Tbeophilus,  the  violent 
bisiMm  of  Alexandria,  a  vocfby  eoa^juloi^  who  in  399  con- 
'vened  a  oo«ncil«  and  eondemnad  all  the  mtka  of  Origen. 
Epiphanius  himself  then  rnlled  a  council  in  Cyprus  a.d. 
4Ul,  and  reiterated  this  condemnation,  after  which  be  wrote 
to  St.  Chrysostom,  then  bishop  of  Constantinople,  requesting 
him  to  do  the  name ;  and  on  finding  this  prelate  disinclined 
to  sanction  bis  violent  proceedings,  he  forthwith  repaired  to 
Constantinople  for  tho  purpose  of  exciting  the  bishops  of 
that  diocese  to  join  in  executing  the  deenes  which  his 
Cyprian  council  had  issued ;  hut  having  entered  a  church 
in  the  eity  in  order  to  repeat  nis  anathemas,  he  was  fore- 
warned by  Chry  sostom  of  tlu"  ille<;alily  of  his  conduct,  and 
4ras  obliired  to  desist.  Exa-S{>eratcd  at  this  disappointment, 
6e  applied  to  the  imperial  court  for  assistance,  where  lie 
soon  embroiled  himself  with  the  Empress  Endoxia ;  fur,  on 
tbe  eocasion  of  her  asking  him  to  pray  for  the  young  Theo- 
itttkOK  who  «H  dammously  ill,  ne  relied  that  her  son 
aheald  not  die  provided  she  would  not  patronise  the  de- 
fenders of  Oilmen.  To  this  presumptuous  mcssuge  the 
empress  inditjiuiiuly  answered,  that  her  son's  life  was  not 
in  Ine  ^xswer  of  Epijdianiua,  whoso  prayers  were  unable  to 
save  that  of  his  own  archdeacon,  who  had  recently  died. 
After  tbu9  vainly  end^vouring  to  gratify  his  sectarian  ani- 
moii^,  he  resolved  to  latnm  to  Cjrprus,  when,  according 
to  Sosomin  (lib.  8,  cap.  IS),  die  Ibllewtng  Atewell  colloquy 
occurred  between  the  bishop  of  Salamis  and  the  bishuji  of 
Constauiinoplo :  -  '  I  hope,'  said  Epiphanius  to  Chrysostom, 
'yon  will  never  die  a  bisbep.'  Cbijaoatoosi  retiuninc  tlw 


compliment,  replied  with  equal  couitesf,  I  hope  yoo 
will  never  get  back  to  your  own  country f  aad  it  il  remark- 
able that  each  of  these  malevolent  irisbesvaaaaoottplished: 

for  Chrysostom  was  deposed,  and  died  hi  exile,  and  Bp<pha- 

niu.s  died  at  sea,  on  his  passage  to  Cyprus,  a.d.  403.  His 
works  in  Greek  were  first  printed  in  /id.  at  Basle,  in  1544. 
Several  editions,  witli  u  Latin  ii;ir.4alion  by  Comanus, 
subsequently  appeared  at  Basle  &nd  at  Pans  during  the 
sixteenth  century;  but  the  best  is  by  Patavius.  who  made 
a  new  Latin  traoshition  of  the  Greek  tnLand  added  a 
biography  of  the  author  and  eritical  notes.  This  edition  is 
in  2  vols,  fol,  Paris,  1622,  and  Cologne.  168-2.  In  the 
'  Epiphanii  Opuscula,  ex  editione  Pctavii,'  are  some  wry 
curious  and  N-aluable  old  prints.  Tbe  principal  works  of 
Epiphanius  are,  I.  The  nayaptov,  Panarion,  or  a  treatise  on 
Heresies,  that  is,  peculiar  sects  (aiptoiQ).  This  is  the  roost 
miportatit  of  the  author's  writings.  It  treats  of  80  sects, 
from  the  tune  uf  Adam  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  oen« 
tuqr.  Xhe  fint  section  of  the  Ihst  of  the  three  books  into 
whii^  the  taatise  to  divided  eontains  an  account  of  20 

herefical  sects  hcforo  the  birth  of  Christ;  tho  remnining 
portion  IS  occupied  with  tho  description  of  fiO  heresies  of 
Chri!-!iiuuty.  2.  '  Ana?ephaliBosis,  or,  an  Epitome  of 
the  Pananon.  3.  'Aywvpurov,  Ancoratus,'  or,  A  Discourse 
on  the  Faith ;  explaining  tbe  Doctrine  of  tho  Trinitv.  Re« 
suoeetion,  &e.,  in  cooflitation  of  the  Pagans,  Maninneaii% 
Sabelltons.  and  Aiians,  4.  A  T^tise  on  the  antient 
Weights,  Measures,  and  Coins  of  the  Jews,  with  a  Cat.ilo^ue 
of  Canonical  Scriptures.  Besides  these  there  are  several 
treatiM^s  and  epistles,  some  of  which  are  falsely  attributed 
to  Epiphanius.   (See  Riveti  Crit.  Sacr.  c.  2»  and  29.) 

Epiphanius  was  an  austere  and  superstitious  aseetieF  and, 
as  a  bitter  controversialist  he  often  lesortk  to  ray  lUae 
argument*  ftr  the  relbtation  of  heretics.  That  Wb  dMeen- 
racy  and  credulity  were  equal  to  his  religious  zeal  is  ap- 
parent from  his  numerous  mistakes  in  important  histon- 
cal  facts,  and  his  reliance  on  any  false  and  fix>lish  reports. 
He  gravely  relates  the  story  of  the  seventv-two  translators 
having  been  shut  up  each  in  a  separate  cell  for  the  produe* 
tion  of  the  Greek  Septuannt  version  of  tbe  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  in  Uie  '  Pananon*  (Heres.  39)  he  observes,  that 
the  Devil,  belbre  the  coming  of  Christ,  lay  quietly  by,  in 
expectation  of  being  pardonecT;  btit  that,  finding  no  chanM 
of  salvation  from  the  Saviour,  he  at  once  became  fearfully 
refractory,  and  ha.s  ever  since  done  his  utmost  to  occasion 
all  ]>o8sible  mischief  to  Christ  and  his  churcii  Jcruine  ad- 
mires Kpudianius  for  his  skill  in  the  Hebrew,  Svnac,  Egyp- 
tian, Greek,  and  Latin  languages,  and  accordingly  styles 
him,  Pentaglottof  {mrraykHrncli,  or  the  Five-tongued ; 
hnt  Sealiget-  eallB  him  an  ignorant  man,  who  comnitted  the 
greatest  blunders,  told  the  greatest  falMhoods,  and  knew 
next  to  nothing  about  either  Hebrew  or  Greek.  However, 
his  writings  are  of  great  value  a.s  containing  numerous  cita- 
tions from  curious  works  which  are  no  ion^r  extant,  f  Du 
Pin,  Bibliotheque  Ecclet.  torn.  2 ;  Cave's  Ltt,  Hist. ;  Bayle's 
Diet, ;  Dr.  A.  Gbrke's  atieemian  qf  Saertd  Literature,) 

BPIPHANY,  fhMn  the  Greek  'Ewtfdvtut  (Epipharmay, 
appearance,  or  manifestation,  a  church  festival,  celebrated 
on  tbe  twelfth  day  after  Christmas,  in  commemoration  of 
our  Saviour's  being  manifested  to  the  .v  r!  1  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  miraculous  star ;  likewi.so  denominated 
Twelfth  Day.  This  day  is  said  to  have  been  first  observed 
as  a  separate  feast  in  the  year  813.  The  customs  of  this 
day,  though  various  in  diflerent  countries,  all  agroa  in  the 
same  end,  namely,  to  do  honour  to  the  eaatesn  magi,  or 
kings,  who  visited  and  made  offerings  to  oar  Saviour  at  his 
birth,  (Brady's  Chrris  Cah-ndaria,  8ti..  Lnn  I  m,  1812, 
vol.i.,  p.  1.J5  ;  Brand's  P>)j}uMr  Anttq.,4\o,e(hi.,  vi  l.  i  ,  p.  18.) 

EPIPII  VLLOSPERMOUS  PLANTS,  so  ca  i.  l  v  ;hn 
old  botanists,  because  thcv  bore  their  seed  upon  the  back  of 
thcu-  leaves.  They  are'  what  have  niAM  laeaotly  ba«lk 
called  dorsiferous  fiuns.  [Fiucaa.] 

BFtPHYTRS  are  planta  ibnnd  growing  upon  other 
vegetables,  adhering  1o  their  bark  and  rooting  among  the 
scanty  soil  that  occupies  their  surface,  in  wnich  res]>ect 
they  are  di^tinguishea  fVo:ii  |virLiMtu  ;d  plants,  w];l;  '(i,  like 
Mueltoe  and  the  various  species  of  Luranthus,  strike  (heir 
alwrtivo  roots  into  the  wood,  and  flourish  upon  the  blood  of 
the  individual  to  which  they  attadt  themaelres.  In  this 
sense  of  the  irard,  mosaes^  liebsns,  ftras,  and  plants  of 
many  other  families,  are  epiphytes ;  hut  as  in  this  country 
at  the  present  day  the  worn  is  prindpally  employed  with 
cefmiwe  to  tbcaa  QnludaM*  vbieli  gmv  uponlresskitii 
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U>  I  liiitij  (,f  that  description  that  we  propose  to  devote  the 
pr«:-rii;  ;irticle. 

It  bad  long  been  known,  firota  the  reports  of  traveUers. 
llMtt  onhidaMNMit  apiplwtaa  im»  pints  of  Ktoeniel}- 
Miiints  oivMintioii,  and  tiMit  gmi  nunkbaia  vera  alao 
nmarfcable  ftr  the  tinguhr  baautr  and  fragranee  of  th«tr 
tlowers;  hut  when  imported  into  this  country,  their  ha^if 
were  fuund  to  be  tw)  unlike  \hos.ti  of  ulher  pluutH,  tliai  no 
(jardeiier  could  succct^l  iti  koe|nng  tbem  even  alive  for  any 
considerable  time,  except  in  a  very  few  instances ;  and  it 
was  not  till  aboi^  year  18£0  xh&t  the  real  method  of 
msnuing^anianeewrfuUrbegMito  beundeniood.  About 
that  tnna  tke  lata  Mr.  CUtlej  and  the  writer  of  thk  noic  e 
began  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  subject  with  some 
success:  since  that  period  the  dilFicuUies  of  cultivating 
orclu'laceoiis  |)l;iiits  }iave  been  grudually  disappoiiring,  and 
at  tht:  {isajuiiit  day  they  may  ha  said  to  hv  almost  entireiy 
overcome ;  so  that  in  the  hardens  of  tbe  duke  of  Devon- 
shire at  Chatsworth,  of  Mr.  Batemnn  at  Knypersley,  of 
Lord  Fitzwdliam  at  Wentworth,  of  Mr,  Ilarrisoti  of  Liver- 
pool, and  of  manj  ethar  aawtanra^  tbejr  have  acquiied  a 
beauty  quite  unknown  to  them  in  a  wild  atate.  Spedet 
u  liK.h  111  tlieir  nativi'  woods  yiuld  mi  ninro  than  two  or  three 
yt"  lli«ir  curious  blossurns  in  a  cluslur  have  been  found  to 
produce  from  niiK'  to  bi-lucmi  twenty  and  thirty,  and  the 
whole  order  hft-<  ui  slmrt  hwn  found  willing  to  submit  to 
doineslication  with  m  much  advantage  as  has  ever  attended 
■066%  hyacintbii  tulipe.  or  dakliia»— thoae  well-known 
Ibwers  wfaieh  we  have  firon  time  to  time  ledaimed  ftom 
tlieir  wild  habits,  and  liy  ihe  arts  of  cultivation  invested 
with  a  splendour  of  appearance  liiat  never  could  have  been 
anticipated  from  llicir  original  appearance  in  a  savaj^e  state. 
Provioualy  to  tbe  yt»ir  182U  it  is  doubtful  wbetlier  any 
garden  in  England  could  at  any  one  time  have  produced 
twenty  apecies  of  these  plants,  atnd  now  at  leaat  a  ttioaaand 
are  auec«»fully  pr^erved  in  the  ooUections  of  tlie  Meaan. 
Loddigea,  Relliieon,  Kni]^  rad  other  nimeiyiiien  Mar 
London. 

VVu  do  not  jirop  i-i-  In  this  place  to  give  any  lii'l  ii  ii-al 
account  of  these  cunous  plants;  for  such  pariR-ular>t  we 
refer  to  tbe  article  on  OncHiDACBiS.  Upon  the  present 
oeoaaion  we  ahall  confine  ounelvae  to  an  aeoount  of  their 
nntural  habita,  and  of  thoee  methods  of  cultivation  which 
■imaw  to  have  met  with  so  much  auooe^  In  preparing  the 
ibliowing  account,  we  depend  in  part  upon  uur  own  expe- 
rience, in  part  upon  the  information  contaiue<l  in  ilie  «  rit- 
un(s  (if  botanirral  travellers,  and  in  pari  upon  the  useful 
Lomniunications  which  within  the  few  last  years  have  been 
made  to  the  current  hortusultural  publioatwin%  eapecially 
tbe  '  Transactions  of  the  Hutieiiltunl  Soeiety*  and  the 
*  Gardenar'a  Magaxinc' 

OrehidaoeonaEpip bytes  grow  natnrally  upon  tveea  in 
the  recesses  of  tropical  forests.  They  establish  tliemselves 
upon  the  branches,  and  either  vegetate  amidst  masses 
of  decayed  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  or  i  Iiiik  by  tlieir 
long  succulent  grasping  roots  to  tbe  naked  branches  of 
trees,  from  which  and  the  humid  atmoopboie  together 
tbay  eiudusiTeljr  dative  their  food.  It  oppesra  from  tbe 
testinioi^  of  Mr.  Henohnn  that  they  are  never  fbitnd 
upon  dead  erect  trees  in  forests;  but  if  upon  dead  wood  at 
all,  then  only  upon  fisUen  trunks,  which,  from  their  situation 
near  the  frround.  are  coiibtantly  damp.  Such  situations  are, 
however,  saad  to  be  by  no  means  favourable  to  their  growth. 
They  will  also  fiourisb  upon  rocks  and  stones  in  lu>t  and 
danq>  elinwtes.  Mr.  W.  Harrison  of  Rio  Janetn  ia  aaid. 

one  of  the  Horticultural  Sooetjr'a  eolleeton  who  viaitod 
huB,  to  hive  eultivBtad  with  the  most  perftet  aueoeaa  dwve 
aeventy  species  upon  n  will  in  his  garden  at  Boto  Fogo. 

We  even  see  some  of  them  germinate  and  erow  most  luxu- 
riantly in  damp  places,  in  tbe  ntove.  upon  tlio  sides  of  the 
garden-pots,  and  among  gravel  ;  some  •zenera,  such  as  Bra- 
savola,  arc  oven  reported  to  prefer  stones ;  and  Dr.  Wal- 
UdlliMiid  them  in  all  eeaes  growing  coually  well  in  Ncpaul 
upon  treea  nad  atoaiaab  providad  the  Utter  had  n  ooitein 
quantity  of  mould  and  moas  adhernis  to  them.  In  the  bo- 
tanif  garden  at  Calcutta  they  are  b^iia  to  be  cuUivatc<l  v,-'\lh 
success  in  raised  beds  of  solid  brickwork,  so  contrived  tits  to 
insure  a  j  ri'  <  i  drainage;  the  soil  beinj;  rich ,  vegetable 
matter  muted  with  at  least  two-thirds  small  pebbles,  and 
Ooveied  with  a  danae  taywr  of  tnoss.  A  certain  quantity  or 
shade  aeBina»  in  many  oaaa%  ■Winlial  to  tbNn«  tboir  mtu- 
(b1  aitontion  being  m  fmMa,  or  unong  the  bnndiea  of 
gnrniagtioMk  In  BimA  mnban  of  umm  oeeapydup 


woods  and  rich  valleys,  among  vegetation  of  tbe  most  lux- 
iiri[int  description,  by  w  hich  they  are  embowered.  Keinwardt 
describes  others  as  inhabiting  in  great  abundance  laose  deep 
shady  gloomy  flueats  which  form  the  lower  sonoofvaffelntioB 
in  Java,  whan  dw  air  is  heavy  and  damp  with  vapoura  that 
cannot  aaoend,  and  where  the  thickneis  of  the  vegetation  I's 
reallv  frightful ;  where,  in  short,  heat,  moisture,  and  a  ni  r  -t 
{•xtraor<hiiarily  lice])  and  rich  M-^ot.ible  soil  combine  to  pro- 
duce wood  of  a  fungus- like  softness  and  aii  iiLoiu  livable 
abundance  of  twiiung  plants  and  epiphytes.  In  those  for(»t« 
more  espcciallv  where  hu^e  iig-troes  constitute  the  pnncipal 
part  of  the  umber,  tntermmgled  with  tbe  most  uopieal  Ihrma 
of  vegetation,  such  as  ttereuliaeeBk  aapindaoaa,  and  art»> 
carpetih  tufU  (tf  orohidaMOtM  plants  abound,  iii  oonpany 
with  araeen,  aranthaoete.  and  zingiberaces). 

J :  N\  l  aul  Dr.  Wallich  states  that  orchidaceous  epiphv  tcs 
^row  in  company  with  fenis ;  aiid  the  thicker  tbe  forest, 
the  more  stately  the  trees,  tbe  richer  and  blacker  tho  natn- 
ral  soil,  the  more  prof^  tbe  Ofehidaeete  and  ferns  upor 
them.  Thave  they  flouriah  hj  theaidea  of  dripping  springs 
in  deep  ahady  reeeaaea.  In  ineooeaivahlo  quantity,  and  with 
aft  aatomahing  degree  of  Imnrianee.  It  would  however  be 
a  great  error  to  suppose  that  it  is  only  in  very  shad^  j  I  k  e* 
that  orchidaceous  epiphytes  appear.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
probable  that  the  ca.se,->  just  cited  areextreme,  and  that  tbey 
more  commonly  prefer  situations  where  tho  broken  ra^  of 
the  sun  can  readily  reach  them.  Mr.  John  Henchman  states 
iOantemn'  Mag.  iL  139^  that  he  has  ubser^  ed  in  Deaerara 
'  thatocehidaoe*  oppear  to  rejoieein  a  li^ht  situation  and  a 
free  circulation  of  Ine  atmcjspheri' ;  but  are  decidedly  ad- 
verse, with  iew  exceptions,  to  oxi>asurc  to  the  intense  ra>s 
of  tbe  sun.  We  may  except  from  lliis  remark  oncidium 
luridum,  tbe  calasetums,  and  a  floo  pseudo-bulb  found  on 
tbo  Spanish  Main  (which  I  suppose  to  be  an  epidlndrvm)^ 
whioh  aeem  not  only  to  exiat,  but  to  r^ioa^  in  OKpoituo  lo 
tho  etm.'  Mr.  Bateman  alao  fbund,  ftem  tlio  report  of  his 
eoUector,  Colley,  that  the  situations  in  which  tbey  are  most 
usually  seen  are  those  parts  of  a  forest  where  old  and 
broken  wood  occurs,  or  on  the  skirtsi  of  savannas.  These 
bavatmas  are  lar^e  open  breaks  in  tiie  woods,  covere'i  with 
fine  white  rand,  wliuh  has,  at  night,  tbe  appearance  of  snow. 
They  contain  also  many  k»w  and  atunted  Dushea.  The  or- 
chidaceee  seem  to  liho  an  airy  and  oxpoaed  dwclling-plaee ; 
betnc  fcund  on  the  more  prominent  parts  of  a  tree,  and  not 
in  the  ihade,  aa  is  generally  supposed.  Mr.  Colley  only 
found  in  one  instance  an  nrciiidaceous  plant  in  the  heart  ol 
a  forest,  and  this  was  growing  on  the  prostrate  trunk  of  a 
tree  so  rotten  as  to  t^Sl  to  pwoaa  WlWft  fraBBOd  With  the 
foot.    {(Jard,  Ma^.  ii.  4.) 

This  quite  corresponds  with  the  statements  of  travel- 
lers in  Brasil,  who  apeak  of  their  oceufiiag  most  abund- 
antly  in  open  glades  of  the  ftn«ffts,md  on  the  Ihees  of  naked 
rockv,  (ir  on  «*lmdc'd  banks,  although  they  are  also  met  with 
'ill  siim)>ie  glades  where  hcaU^  vapours  are  incessantly  cir- 
eulatin^^' 

Wheru  tho  cliiuate  suits  tbem,  the]^  are  aometimes  pro> 
digiously  numerous.  Deeoourtili^  m  hia  m^ymftriptat 
speaks  of  a  trtioie  tree  heing  ovamra  widb  a  aingle 
speciee;  and  Hendiroan  alao  aaauiea  ua  that  in  Oenerara 

masses  of  oncidium  altissimum  and  maxillaria  )inrkert  are 
to  be  seen,  which  would  defy  any  attempt  at  inirusiLin:  on 
tbe  Spanish  Main  he  saw  the  epiphyte  commonly  calktl 
tbo  spread  eagle,  which  will  possibly  prove  an  epidondrum. 
clasping  enormous  trees,  and  covering  them  nom  top  to 
bottom;  and  ha  alao  mot  with  two  or  three  apedaa,  aup* 
poaod  to  bo  iniaillariaa.  which  were  growing  with  nn> 
common  vigour.  But,  he  adds,  *  with  tbe  above  excep- 
tions, I  have  not  found  orchidacete  growing  in  such  quaiiti- 
tiei  as  it  has  Ix^on  reported  they  do  ;  often,  as  Mr.  Bale- 
man  justly  observes,  single  specimens  only  aie  to  be  ob- 
tained. This  cannot  be  more  strongly  illustrated  than  in 
tlie  case  of  a  b«suciful  oncidium,  which  I  was  happy  eUDUgli 
to  meet  with  on  tbe  Spanish  Main;  ita  leaves  are  nearly 
atK  iaohaa  in  width,  of  a  voiy  firm  texture,  ond  posM^i!i<:  nn 
nneommofily  strung  nerve;  and  though  the  phmt.  jud^niL' 
from  the  remains  of  the  original  stem,  winch  ti  i  !  l  ;  i  1  ;  i  /. 
docaytfl  as  the  plant  progressed,  must  hove  (xcujiiwn  u, 
sialKJU  for  nearly  half  a  century,  yet  1  searched  the  nei::!i- 
bourhuod  m  vain  for  another  specimen,  nor  did  i  see  ano- 
ther plant  of  it  on  tha  llain.' 

Thia  alttMther  eonM|MmdB  with  what  wo  know  of  aueb 
pliBii  ia  ottar  asonliiaib  Wd  with  the  niMial  habit  of  tte 
wiato  otdor»  whioh  kaaliaaialytoealiBthainijowty  of 
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Upm.  comparing  the orehidaceons  plants  of  .luvn.  of  Ceylon, 
and  of  the  Burmeso  l  oiitTtry,  tt  is  qutto  exiraurtliiiary  how 
few  species  thuse  count ries  possess  in  common;  and  the 
qtuuititiM  of  tpeeies  found  excluuv«ly  in  «venrUmB  oollec- 
tion  mr*  m  eoirolwiBHoD  of  tbt  nme  ftst  ^  Mr.  Bntonan 
assures  lis  tliat  in  Guiana  '  .1  river  may  lif  nscended  for 
twenty  miles  without  an  orchidaceous  plant  liein^  seen : 
while,  on  a  sudden  turn  of  the  stn^ani.  every  tree  becomes 
covered  with  them:  yet  they  do  not  appear  to  faaT«  a  fa- 
vourite aspect;  for  on  some  of  the  ri^-ers  which  Mr.  Oiklley 
vititod  b« fband  them  cxdu«,ivelToiitbttKnrtbem  exposure, 
whRvoDoChon  they  oeeupii-d  tbe  toutiwrn.*  The  part  of 
the  tree  on  which  iheyare  princiiiany  found  is  nn  tincertain 
as  their  station.  It  is  said  that  they  Kiru  tlic  loftiest 
branches,  and  are  hariUy  found  near  tiie  bottom,  and  M. 
Dcsc^itriilz  confiruiii  this  statement  by  describing  some 
nf  them  as  swinging  in  the  tir  from  the  top  of  the  old 
patriarclia  of  the  forest,  or  mpoMd  to  all  the  violence  of 
stormi  in  ttw  meet  expoMd  aituatfanu.  Bat  Mr.  Henclnnan 
assertv  that  in  Dcmcrara  at  least  they  '  do  not  grow  in  such 
high  flttuations  upon  trees  as  is  generatty  sup|Hised.  Twenty 
or  twenty  five  feet  is  the  t^eatest  hei;jli!,  uiili  few  excep- 
tions, at  which  1  have  seen  thtiu  j^ruwing.  Some  of  the 
bulbloss  epidendrums,  the  spread  eagleplant,  and  oncidiiiic 
papilio,  attain  a  much  greater  height.  The  other  oncidiums 
I  bavB  not  seen  giuwing  above  sovon  feet  or  e^ht  feet  iVom 
the  ground,  and  Bonerally  on  aone  of  the  small  closely  m- 
terwofen  branches,  and  not  on  the  stem  or  main  brandies 
of  ihc  tree.  Tlie  vari  ai'^  species  of  Gongora,  Coryanthcs, 
nnd  Rod[ij;uezia,  arc,  almwt  without  excttptipli,  found  in 
the  -^anie  pMs  tion;  while,  again,  the  geiura  Maxillaria, 
Femand«»ia,  Eptdendrum,  Ceratochilus,  Cattljnrti,  ilygope- 
talon,  Brassavola,  Oinithidium,  Camartditmi,  PieufOUiallis, 
BraasM.  QmithuccphaluBt  IVixeuxis,  Catasetun,  and  many 
other  genera  supposed  to  be  new,  I  hoTo  Ibund  always  at- 
tached tti  tilt-  irnnk  or  s^lron'^  limbs  of  the  tree,  which  they 
cl.isp  with  surpnsuiij  tenueity.  It  may  lie  aho  obser\ed 
that  rough  and  soft  barWed  trees  are  Cavonnie  li  ibitats  of 
orchidacea-.  Tho  calabasib  tree,  which  has  a  peculiarly  soft 
and  woolly  bark,  often  possesses  many  of  the  more  minute 
sneeiee.  Indeed,  I  sent  home  pieeee  of  the  calabash  tree, 
aoout  a  foot  long,  on  some  of  whieh  were  six  and  on  others 
seven  distinct  species  nf  orehida<'eav' 

A  high  mean  teniper.it ure  throughout  lh«  year,  and  a 
climate  either  constantly  humid  or  at  least  periodically  so. 
arc  also  atmosphenc  elements  eminently  favourable  to  the 
production  of  these  plants.  All  those  species  which  simply 
exist  eliiwiog  by  their  roots  to  the  branches  of  growing 
treee.  and  probably  others  also,  most  neeesserily  derire 
their  nourishment  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely, 
from  the  moisture,  in  a  very  elastic  state,  that  surrounds 
them.  And  although  nature  seems  in  general  to  have 
provided  for  the  scantiness  of  their  food  by  the  construction 
of  them  with  a  cuticle  only  capable  of  parting  by  slow 
degrees  with  the  fluid  they  receive  by  their  roots,  yet  it  is 
obviottsly  requisite  that  they  should  be  so  ntnated  as  to  be 
within  reach  of  an  abundant  supply,  not  only  at  the  time 
when  Ihey  aru  growing,  but  also  at  all  other  times  tea 
r.  I  lain  extent.  Hence  we  find  that  the  liottest  countries 
it  dry.  arKl  the  dampest  if  cold,  are  destitute  of  them,  while 
there  is  no  instance  of  a  country  both  hot  and  lamp  m 
whicli  they  are  not  plentiful.  For  example,  in  Africa  they 
are  unknown  in  its  ^andy  dnerts  and  parched  atmosphere, 
notwithstanding  the  hij(h  ten^wnton  of  thatwurtof  the 
world ;  yet  they  abound  m  ffierra  Leome^  where  the  clmiate 
i',  flamp,  and  even  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  they  occnr 
not  unsparingly  in  all  that  jungly  district  to  the  eastward 
of  the  CapeTeiRi  to  wbiehtbe  nameof  Outniqaaland  is 
applietl. 

In  the  West  India  Islands  they  exist  in  graat  quantities, 
pnrticnlarly  in  Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  not  bowmr  so  mnch 
on  the  coast  as  nnm  the  lower  ranges  of  hills.   This  is  in 

conformity  with  t lieir  hahits  elsewhere :  in  these  island'^  the 
air  of  the  level  of  the  .>ea  is  dry.  while  that  of  the  inoiiii- 
tains  is  humid.  Captain  Sabine  found  the  air  of  the  level 
of  the  sea  at  Trinidad  indicate  5°  of  dryness,  and  that  of 
Jamaica  7";  while  the  atmosphere  was  saturated  with  hu- 
midity in  the  first  of  these  islands  at  1060  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  second  at  an  elevation  of  4oso 
feet.  At  Rio  Janeiro  the  mean  temperature  is  71'*  3',  and 
much  higher  inland  ;  the  woods  are  so  damp  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  dry  ] '[..lilt-. :  [mil  1:1  si.rh  slr.irLti;:  iMiiltitu'lcA  of 
ocohidaceoos  epiphytes  spring  up.  But  in  th«  inuoediate  vi- 


einity  of  Buenos  Ayre«,  where  the  mean  temperature  is 
67"  b'  and  the  air  dry,  they  are  unknown ;  and  in  the  high 
dry  land  of  Mendoca,  where  the  aridity  is  still  greater,  the 
whole  order  dasappean,  with  the  «weption  of  a  single 
species.  On  the  west  ooost  of  South  America,  asliigh  as 
Lower  Peru,  orehidaceous  epipliyte*  are  unknown,  u  cir- 
cumstance which  is  not  surpriijiiig  when  we  consider  the 
efieet  of  the  eiirrenta  setting  round  Ci\pe  Iloni,  which 
bring  the  mean  temperature  of  even  Lower  Peru  itself 
down  to  60°  at  night,  and  how  and  the  whole  of  that  rsgiop 
i»,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  valleys.  No  country  hoiravet 
exhibits  in  a  more  striking  manner  than  Tndk  the  necessity 
of  a  hot  and  damp  climate  for  the  protluetion  of  urchidaceou's 
epiphytes;  In  the  Malayan  Archipelaso,  the  mean  tempe- 
rauirc  of  which  is  estmiaicd  at  heiwivii  7  7^  and  78°,  and  is 
very  damp,  they  are  found  111  profusion.  In  Nepaiil  it  is  upon 
the  sides  of  the  tower  mountains  that  they  occur,  when*  they 
vegetate  amonnt  rkrads  and  constant  showeni  while  on 
the  oontinent  or  India  they  are  almost  unknown,  their  place 
being  occupied  by  parasitical  Loranihi.  Tlie  traveller  fintls 
himself  in  the  morning  on  the  dry  plains  of  Hindustan, 
where  the  mean  tei!i|>erntun5  is  60°,  and  where  all  ihe  trees 
are  destitute  of  orchidncen ;  and  at  noon  he  is  at  the  foot 
of  the  first  rans^  of  tlie  Nepatilese  hills,  where  every  tree 
teems  with  that  class  of  plants.  There  sre  however  plsves 
on  the  continent  of  India  whole  they  are  not  kss  numerous 
than  in  Nepaolj  at  the  astnaries  of  the  Gangea,  the  Brah- 
mapootra, the  Inwaddi,  and  tlie  rivers  of  Martaban,  they 
exist  in  vast  quantities:  but  all  these  stations  ure  ex- 
cessively damp.  In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Calcutta  they 
prow  tn:)st  vi^'orously  during  the  r;imy  season,  but  in  the 
fiercely  hot  season,  which  bc^ns  in  March  and  issis  till  the 
loth  of  June,  they  perish,  notwithstanding  all  the  care 
they  receive.  Madagascar  and  the  Isle  of  France  oBex  si- 
milar evtdenee  to  the  same  effcet. 

^\^ile  howes  er  these  statements  are  applicable  (o  a  very 
large  pari  of  orchi<liiceou!j  einphytcs,  there  are  some  striking 
exceptions  that  require  to  he  ])omted  out,  both  with  regard  to 
atmospheric  moisture,  and  to  the  temperature  requisite  for 
their  production. 

Mr.  AUan  Cunningham  has  shovm  in  the  *  Botanical 
Refnster,*  Ibl.  K99,  that  in  New  Holland  there  are  three  of 
these  plants  which  require  a  very  dry  atmosphere,  and  it  is 
nrolMible  that  others  exist  in  other  countries.  •  These  arc 
bend,  cemulum,  Br.,  an  epiphyte  uniformly  touiul  upon  the 
nigged  trunk  of  Eucalyptus  resinifera,  or  Ironhark.  in  the 
open  very  dry  forest  groands  of  the  older  colony  at  Port 
Jackson;  Cymbidium  canal iculatum,  Br.,  wbtcb,  of  late 
years,  has  been  obser^•ed  beyond  the  Tropic,  both  at  More- 
ton  Bay  and  still  further  to  the  southward  at  Hunter's 
River,  grovring  upon  the  principal  lim^  of  several  of  the 
eucalypti  in  the  dry  open  shadele^s  f  irest.  Tlu  si- two  epi- 
phytes flourish  most  luxuriantly  in  an  evlreiuely  dry  at- 
mosphere, and  flower  usually  in  the  snniiiuT season  in  their 
native  wilds,  the  high  temperature  of  which  is  oftentimes 
greatly  increased  by  the  ulighting  hot  winds  which  not 
nnfteqoently  prevail  at  that  period  from  the  north-west 
The  third  is  Dendrobium  uimnlatmn  of  Mr.  Brown,  a 
handsome  species,  originally  discovered  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  at  Bustard  Bav.  and  which  has  heon  lat*»lv  (bund  on 
hari'en  hills,  naturally  clear  of  timher,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Brisbane  River  at  Moreton  Bay,  where  the  plant  forms 
tufts  on  bare  rocks  exposed  to  the  full  heat  of  th<!  sun, 
which,  during  nine  menus  of  the  year,  is  very  oonsideiable 
on  that  part  of  the  eoast* 

In  many  cases  a  much  lower  temperature  than  that 
hitherto  sjioken  of  is  natural  to  these  plants,  and  there  are 
some  instances  where  they  are  naturally  accustomed  to 
rigorous  weather.  lu  America,  their  favourite  station,  ac* 
cordinir  to  Humboldt,  is  in  the  gorges  of  the  Andes  of 
Mexico^  New  Grenada,  Quito,  and  Peru,  where  the  air  is 
mild  and  humid,  and  the  mean  temperature  (S3* — dT^Fshr. 
tl7" — 10°  C-enf.)  In  these  localities  they  are  so  al'undant. 
that,  according  to  the  autliors  of  the  '  FKira  Pi-niviaiia,' 
aih.ve  1000  species  mij^ht  he  fouiul  m  Tarmn.  lluanuco, 
and  Xauxa  alone.  It  Is  therefore  not  surprising  that  one 
species.  Epidendrum  conopseum,  should  advance  as  far  to 
the  northward  as  the  rioe  climate  of  Fknda.  where  it 
grows  on  the  bark  of  Magnolia  glauca,  nor  that  othen 
should  he  found  in  the  dump  maritime  parts  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres.  But  it  is  more  remarkable  iliat 
an  oncidium  iiubigemiin  should  occur  at  the  height  of 
14,000  feet  on  the  mountains  of  Peru»  and  that  other 
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species  sbould,  upon  the  authority  of  M.  Deicourtili.  be 
able  to  bear  without  difficulty  the  eoM  gUwid  winds  of 

the  high  serras  of  Braail.  The  same  peculiarities  occur  in 
the  eaittern  world.  Reinwardt  speaks  of  great  quant Uios 
of  OrchidacetB  in  the  Storax  and  Lauiel  nmxkIs  of  Java 


high,  the  latter  by  a  modente,  temperature ;  in  this  ease 
•Im  we  incline  to  believe  tint  the  latter  practice  is  the  bast 
Tlic  fact  is  that  it  may  he  reasonably  doubted  whether  it  is 
right  always  to  follow  nature  literally  in  whatwe  suppose  to 
be  her  practice,  and  whether  we  ought  ni>t  rather  to  adapt  the 


nowing  along  with  Nepenthes,  Rhododendrons,  Magu«>ha;>,  i  managoroont  of  our  plants  to  the  new  and  artificial  condition 

■  -~  '      '  *       ■     -  -      -  •  *  --   under  which  they  are  placed.   Keeping  plants  in  a  state  of 

constant  excitement  by  exposure  to  an  excessive  climate  is 
a  certain  means  of  weakening  them  in  the  loug  run,  and 
may  be  compared  to  keepiog  an  isimal  always  awake.  It 
may  he  very  true  flttt  this  may  seem  to  happen  in  nature; 
but  dttes  it  really  happen?  Is  it  not  prul  .u  lr  il:at  the  long 
diurnal  darkness  of  a  tropical  situaliua  may  bt.-  intended  as 
a  compensation  for  the  high  excitement  of  dayligiit?  and 
are  not  we^  with  18  buuis'  daylight  in  summer,  m  an  essen- 
tially different  position  flnm  what  orchidaceous  eniphytes 
ttom  equiaoGtial  regions  aie  exposed  to  in  a  wild  state? 
Moreover,  it  can  loitdly  be  douhiad  tiimta  nodeimta  tem- 
perature is  sufliriotit  for  theu,  ovMi  if  thejT  ciB  Iw  uade  to 

boar  an  excessive  cliniale. 

The  tliird  unsettled  jmiiit  is  oF  another  nature.  In  our 
hothouses  we  often  muintam  a  high  temperature  all  the 
year  round,  keeping  our  stove-plants  growing  from  Januaiy 
where,  it  was  oiinnallf  observed  by'  Foister  in  Cook's  i  to  December.  In  nature  this  hardly  ever  happen*.  If  a 
second  voyage.  aoS  where  it  has  nnee  been  met  with  by  country  has  no  whiter,  it  his  its  dry  season,  aorine  wUeh 
Mr.  Cunningham,  whose  worrt^  wr-  quote.  |  plants  become  more  or  less  torpid.   This  is  quite  the  case 

Such  are  the  more  luiptjriaui  data  that  we  posse&s  to  ;  iu  all  tho  countries  inhabited  by  orchidaeeous  epiphytes 
lide  us  in  the  cultivation  of  orchidaceous  epiphytes:  tho  !  with  thee\cipti(tn  of -onic  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Mexico, 


and  Oaks,  in  a  zone  of  vegetation  whose  lower  limit  is 
3000  feet  above  the  ssa.  Dmdiobium  nobile,  Benanthera 
eoccinea,  and  some  others,  hear  the  periodinl  eold  of 

Canton,  wliurr  il  i -ccLi^iMnaUy  freezes  ;  Dendrohionk  calona- 
tura  and  rayiulii'amic  uctur  in  Japan  as  fiur  north  as  37^  or 
38",  or  the  parallel  of  Lisbon,  and  are  periodically  subject 
to  a  very  low  temperature;  and  Dr.  Royle  met  with  tho 
deciduous  Caslogynes  and  Dcndrobium  ulpcstrc  on  the 
ffiir^a^yn  Mtf^nntniw  mt  tha  height  of  75 OU  ft.,  whoro  suow 
sometinies  lies  in  winler  fbr  a  week  ur  mure.  Tu  the  south- 
ward they  not  only  occur  in  tite  latitude  of  Port  Jacluon* 
where  ibu  mean  temperature  does  not  exceed  se*  6*,  hot 
even  in  much  higher  latitudes.  The  beautiful  little  Guniiia 
australis  grows  on  the  branches  of  shrubs  in  Emu  bay,  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  about  41"  S.,  and  Earina  mucronata 
extends  to  46'*  46'  S.,  in  *  the  very  permanentlv  damp  woods 
which  dodie  the  shores  of  Dusky  Bay  in  New  Zealand,' 


where  the  climaie  m  equal  and  mild.  Should  we  not 
therefore  give  such  plants,  wlion  cultivated,  a  similar  period 
of  repose?  About  this  the  opinions  of  cultivators  are  sc 
much  divided  that  we  eanaut  say  on  whiob  side  the  ma- 


JifUl 

result  of  which  is,  that  they  are  kept  m  this  country  in 
Stoves  the  air  of  which  is  maintained  in  a  state  of  constant 
moistttce  and  at  a  temperature  varying  from  56**  to  90*"  or 
more.  The  reonisite  tinilbrmity  of  their  atmosphere  is 
provided  for  by  keeping  the  houses  but  little  ventilated  and 
the  gk:is  of  the  roof  well  puttied  at  tho  junction  of  the 

squares.  Shade  is  ^^ecurcd  either  by  mo\  eable  laths  or  by  '  consequence,'  l.c  sny^*.  '  uf  tho  une\ani]»led  leuL^lh  of  the  iry 
a  screen  of  netting  or  coarse  canvass,  or  by  some  such  con-  i  season,  scarcely  an  inrludaceons  plant  was  seen  in  (tower, 
trivance;  some  even  grow  their  jilants  in  a  liouse  exposed  or  a  pscudu  bulh  which  had  not  lost  its  leaves.  When, 
Oldy  to  the  north:  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  pUn  is  a  <  hotrever,  the  rains  had  coiiuneni  ed,  :luit  is.  m  the  month 
'  one;  for  it  is  an  object  not  only  to  exclude  ei^cessire  of  Julyi  the OKchidaceaa  were  pushing  rapidly  into  flower. 


jori^  of  votes  wonld  go.  Mr.  Batenan  caQa  ailention  to 

the  not  in  his  aeeoant  of  Coney's  missibn  to  Gnnuisu  *  In 


coodi 
fiRht. 


tighti  hot  also  to  be  able  to  admit  it  if  nqnisite,  and  this 
cannot  happen  in  a  hothouse  with  a  northern  aspect. 

Tho  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  made  to  grow  is  peat  or 
jM)me  other  kind  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  thoroughly 
drained,  and  yet  so  compact  as  not  to  be  liable  to  become 
diy  by  excessive  Imn  of  water.  In  many  caseK  it  is  found 
amantngeous  to  make  the  plants  grow  upon  the  apex  of  a 
trane^M  oone  of  earth  rtsug  several  inches  above  the  rim 
of  the  pot.  Certain  hinds  are  suspended  in  baskets,  or  in 
frames  so  coiitri\ed  as  to  l>c  filled  with  moss  and  decayed 


of  those  ooUeeled  by  Mr.  CoUey,  which 
veadied  dnseountiy  In  as  ^itid  ahrivdled  a  stale  aa  Duleh 

bulbs  usually  conift  over  in.  Tfajs  may  aflind  a  bint  ftr 

their  cultivation.' 

And  Ilenehinaii,  in  like  manner,  urgOi  tlM oiieiUMtatlOe 
upon  the  consideration  of  gardcuttrs : — 

'  The  atmospheric  changes,'  he  sa)'s,  '  are  very  great  in 
tropicai  climates;  aod» as  I  consider  tliat  Orcbioaoem  de- 
rive their  main  support  direody  flfom  the  atmoephsn^  I 
think  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  le  the  various 


vegetable  mould  rammed  in  very  tight;  and  provided  that  i  changes  by  which  they  are  in  their  natural  state  liable  to 
precaution  is  attended  to,  thu  caulescent  drooping  siieme 


specially  Dendrobiums  and  Vanda-like  plants,  thnvu  ad 
miiaU;;  hut  In  general  it  is  found  most  advisable  to  nlant 
Id  earth  in  common  garden«pats.  Attempts  have  ocen 
made  to  grow  some  species  on  decayed  dead  wood,  but  they 
are  generally  abandoned  now ;  nor  have  the  trials  to  culti- 
nte  them  on  the  branches  of  living  trees  hitherto  proved 
more  successful.  The  orange  tree  was  eniy'  '  for  this 
purpose  bv  Mr.  Lance  with  great  success  in  Surinam  ;  but 
in  the  hotliousc  it  docs  not  appear  to  suit  them. 

By  attending  to  the  natural  habits  of  these  plants,  and 
observing  the  precautions  just  pointed  out,  the  management 
of  omhi&fieous  epiphytes  has  been  biotight  quite  within 
the  skill  of  any  good  gardanor.  There  ave  however  two  or 
three  capital  poinu  about  wludft  cnltlvntoii  eaieftain  great 
difference  of  opinion. 

The  first  is  temperature.  Some  allow  the  thermometer 
to  rise  to  100°  and  higher  in  u  summer's  day,  and  never 
suffer  it  toftll  helow6&*;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
their  houses  are  so  impleasant  that  few  persons  can  visit 
them  to  inspect  tiw  beautiAil  olqeolB  they  oontaui.  Others 
keep  the  temperature  of  even  midsummer  down  to  80" 
at  the  most,  and  permit  the  minimum  heat  to  he  low  in 
proportion :  their  houses  are  couseaueatly  cool  and  plca>ant 
at  all  times.  If  we  must  adroit  tnat  the  first  practice 
eminently  successful  witii  some,  so  is  the  other  most  as- 
suredly so  with  others,  and  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  in 
the  end  it  will  be  the  only  method  followed. 

The  second  qusstion  ia  the  amount  of  moistnw.  Bome 
fMrm  water  tanks  in  their  houica,  the  evaporation  fitom  tho 
surface  of  which  keeps  the  air  continually  at  the  point  of 
saturation;  others  simply  keep  tho  air  sensibly  moist,  by 
eytinging  orainihr  doviMi;  Um  fliat  ia  aeeom^ed  bfrn 


be  atl'ccted.  One  of  the  principal  objects  kept  in  view  by 
growers  of  Orchidaceo}  appears  to  be  the  keejnng  up  a  re- 
gular heat  in  the  stove.  Nothing  can  be  more  t  ontrary  to 
nature ;  for  in  the  tropics,  to  asi^tiy  day,  with  the  thermo- 
meter standing  at  from  85°  to  95°,  succeeds  a  cool  night 
and  a  cold  morning,  the  thermometer  Mttog  to  ftO"  or  M"; 
effecting  in  twenty-four  hours  a  change  of  temperature  of 
from  to  30".  During  the  dry  scxson,  perioils  of  tviu. 
tliree,  and  often  extending  to  five  or  six  montii^,  tin-  whole 
nourishment  derived  by  the  OrchidaceiB  must  In  auiau 
nicated  through  the  agency  of  the  tree  to  which  they  are 
atlauhed,  or  ^m  the  atmoq^llirie  moisture  which  is  the 
effect  of  the  action  of  the  snn  upon  the  dew  which  has 
Mien  during  the  uight  and  moming;  for  the  situations 
generally  occupied  bv  Orcbidaceaj  preclude  tlie  possibility 
of  the  dew  reaching  them  in  its  deiwent  ;  and  slight  though 
the  moisture  be  which  is  communicated  through  these 
channels  to  Orcbidacee,  it  is  nevttrthelesii  iufficient  to  retain 
the  vital  principle  in  the  pseudo-bulb,  though  not  sufficient 
to  rouse  it  into  action.  The  dry  season  th«i  appears  to  act 
uponOrehidaeeR  on  nneh  the  same  principle  as  our  winter 
acts  upon  our  trees,  be.  It  is  fbr  them  a  period  of  rest; 
and  the  pseudo-bulbs  having  been  well  ripened,  are  ready, 
when  the  wet  season  hii-  ^i  .  :n  them  a  sufficient  stimulus,  to 
push  forth  luxuriantly  boiii  leaves  and  flowers.'  Never- 
theless some  of  our  Wst  gardeners  object  to  the  plan  ot 
periodical  resting ;  and,  it  must  be  added,  appear  to  succeed 
without  attending  to  it. 

So  to  as  the  opinion  of  tho  writer  of  this  article  is  of  sny 
value,  it  is  rather  in  fbvonr  of  die  system  of  resting  these 
plants  for  three  or  four  months  annually,  by  lowering  the 
temperature  to  60%  or  thereabouts,  and  diminishing  the 
moistnto  very  canildenhly ;  indeed  in  xsgiud  to  Cfetuetanv 
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,P)udiu,  Bletia,  Geodorum,  and  some  others,  with 
deeidnoas  leaves,  there  is  no  doubt  that  llic  plan  is  indis- 
pen&able;  and  it  would  probably  be  equajlv  advuntaj^cous 
with  respect  to  all  the  kinds  with  fleshy  stems  or  pseudo- 
bulbs;  but  bow  fkr  it  may  sait  caulescent  apedea  with 
the  habit  of  Vaiid»  and  Aacides  can  only  be  aacettamed  by 
dinMst  expeiiOMiit> 

BPIllUS  (firtipoc.  mainland),  a  name  given  to  that  dis- 
trict in  Northern  Greece  which  extended  fiom  the  Cerau- 
nian  mountains  on  the  north  to  the  Ambracian  auU  on  ihe 
south,  and  from  the  Ionian  sea  to  the  chain  of  Pindus,  pro- 
bably to  distinffuish  it  from  the  large,  populous,  and 
wealthy  island  of  Corcyra,  which  lay  oppoiite  to  the  coast 
It  appears  that  in  Terr  antient  times  Asamaaia  waa  also 
included  in  the  Uam,  and  in  that  case  the  name  was  used  in 
opposition  to  all  the  islands  lying  aloi^  the  coast  (Strabo, 
\>.  453  ;  Ilomor,  Odyis.,  xiv,  loii.)  THe  antient  geography 
•  )f  Epirus  was  alteuded  with  great  difllculties  even  in  the 
lime  of  Strabo  ;  the  country  had  imt  then  recovered  fiom 
the  effects  of  the  destruction  caused  by  Paulus  ^mUius 
in  167  B.C.,  who  destroyed  seventy  towns,  and  reduced 
to  slavery  1M,000  of  tin  iahabitanta  (Pidyh.  ap.  Stzab, 
p.  322;  liv^  xIt.  e.  34;  Plat  iSM/.,  e.  M),  afnr  wbkh 
■he  greater  part  of  the  country  remained  in  n  <;tafL-  of  abso- 
lute desolation,  and  where  there  were  any  inhabitants  they 
liad  nothiii^'  \>ut  Mllapi-s  and  ruins  tu  (hvcil  m.  (Strabo, 
p.  327.)  The  inhabitants  of  Epirus  were  scarcely  considered 
Hellenic.  The  population  in  early  times  had  been  Pelas^ic. 
cStiabOb  p.  221.)  The  oiade  at  Dodona  was  alwaya  caUed 


'nXjnoNA^  and  manjr  names  of  plaoaa  in  Epirus 
were  dto  Dome  by  the  Polaflgic  cities  of  the  opposite  coast 
of  Italy  (Niebuhr's  Hut.  qfRome,  i.  p.  34) ;  but  irruptions  of 

IlUrians  had  barbarized  the  whole  nation;  and  though  He- 
rodotus (ti.  66j  ^pcak^  uf  Thu!>protia  as  a  part  of  Hellas,  be 
refers  rather  t<i  its  old  condition,  wlien  it  was  u  celebrated 
seat  of  the  Pelaijgiaiu,  rather  than  to  its  state  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote  hv  Hirtory.  In  their  mode  of  cutting  the 
hair,  in  their  ooatitne^  and  in  their  langmf&tbe  Epirates 
resembled  the  Macedoniani,  who  were  an  iDyrian  tribe. 
(Strabo,  p.  3-2  7.)  Theopompus  (apud  Strab..  p.  3-J3)  divided 
the  inhabilaiits  of  Epirus  into  Iburteen  difTcrenl  tribes,  of 
which  the  luost  renowned  were  the  Chaonians  and  Molos- 
sians.  who  successively  maintained  a  preponderance  in  this 
AisMlSt  The  MokMsians  claimed  a  descent  from  Molossus, 
the  ion  (tf  Ncoptolemoa  and  Andromache.  Neoptobmaa 
ix  said  to  have  mi^ated  ftom  Theaialyinto  Spims  after  die 
rpijanwar,  and  to  have  settled  there  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
iunctions  of  an  oracle.  We  hear  nothing  of  his  descendants 
till  the  time  of  Tliemistoole-,,  who  wa.s  hospitably  received 
by  Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossians,  while  flying  as  a  per- 
secuted exile  from  the  reach  of  his  enemies.  (Thucydiaes, 
1. 136.)  The  other  kinga  of  the  Molossians  are  montioned 
between  tiiia  period  and  the  time  of  Philip  of  Ibcedoo, 
when  this  kingdom  rose  into  importance  by  the  matrimo- 
nial connexion  of  Alexander  of  Epirtia  with  the  king  of 
Macedon.  Philip  married  Alexander's  lister,  Olympias, 
and  gave  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage.  (Diod. 
Sic.,  p.  557.)  Alexander  was  the  first  of  the  Molossian 
princes  who  bore  the  title  of  king  of  Epirus.  (Strabo,  p. 
IhO.)  He  invaded  Italy  to  assist  the  Tkren tines  against 
the  Bmtii  and  Lucani,  and  was  slain  near  Fuadoaia.  (Liv., 
viii.  24.)  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  .Aaeides  and 
.Meetas,  the  sons  of  bin  predecessor,  Aryba.s,  successively 
iuounted  the  tlirone.  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  iBacides  is  the 
best  known  of  the  sovereigns  of  Epirus.  The  ftiraily  of  Pjr 
rhus  became  extinct  three  venerations  after  his  death,  and 
the  government  was  turned  into  a  republic,  whidi  aubsisted 
till  the  jraar  1S7  ba,  whan  the  BpirotM  iiwv  anapeeted 
of  fkvounng  Ftsneus  of  Ifiaeedon,  and  utter  deetmetion 
v.as,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  inflicted  upon  them 
by  the  Roman  general  P.  yKnulius.  Of  the  other  Epi- 
rotic  natiuii^.  the  Thesprntiaiis  were  most  celebrated. 
They  are  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  does  not  name 
Ibe  Chaonians  and  Molo!>sians  (Odyst.,  xiT«SlS}.  and  are 
eonsidered  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  the  progenitors  of  the 
Tbessalians.  (vL  1 76.)  In  ttieir  territory  were  the  oraele  nt 
Dodona,  the  old  city  of  Ephyra,  and  the  rivers  Acheron  and 
Cocytus,  celebrated  in  the  old  mythology.  It  is  not  possible 
to  draw  ar4  innlelv  boundury  Hikh  of  the  district  0<'cupied 
by  these  throe- lubes  of  Uie  Epirotes  :  it  is  known  that  the 
(jhaonians  occupied  the  northern  district,  and  the  Molossians 
the  southern,  wbde  the  Thesprotian  temtory  bj  in  the  mid- 
4hk  The  most  celebrated  «tka  in  IfoloHinvafaAailmwin 
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and  Nicopolis.  The  former  was  aCorinthian  colony,  founded 
about  650  B.C.  It  had  a  harbour  on  the  G-df  of  Arta,  and 
a  small  naval  fnire.  It  rontributcd  st^vei;  ships  to  the  united 
fleet  at  Salarais  (Herod,  viii.  45),  and  twenty-six  to  tbeur 
Corinthian  eoqpedition  against  Corcyra,  just  before  the  Fu- 
loponneabn  mnr.  (Thucyd.  i.  46.)  Amuacia  sustained  n 
very  seme  Mow  in  the  defeat  upon  the  Amphiloebiana  a 
short  time  after  (Thucyd.  iu  68),  but  their  losses  were  ui 
some  measure  repaired  by  a  new  colony  flrom  Corinth. 
(Thuc\d.  iii  1(1.'),  &c.)  P}-rrhus  made  Ambracia  his  usual 
place  of  residence.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  9.)  It  sustamed  a  very  re- 
markable siege  during  the  war  between  the  Romans  and 
iEtulians.  (Polyb.  xxti.  13.)  Under  the  Roman  dominion 
it  sunk  gradually  into  insigniflcanoe,  and  its  ruin  was  com- 
pleted bgr  the  transfer  of  ilainhahitanta  to  Nieo|poli8,whiBh  , 
was  feunded  by  Augustus  to  commemorate  hii  vietmy  at 
Actium.  The  ruins  of  this  lost  city  arc  verv  extensive. 
(Hughes's  Travelt,  ii.,  p.  41  The  reader  wdl  find  a  mi- 
nute description  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta  in  the  Jbumal ^j^  tk§ 
Rowd  Geog.  Society,  vol.  iii.,  p.  77. 

The  modem  Albania  corresponds  in  part  to  Epirus.  As 
the  domain  of  Ali  Peeba,  it  has  been  a  dittriet  «f  peat 
itttBBMt  in  nodara  hirtoiyt  and  Bidi  and  Bug*  nrM 
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EPISCOPACY.  raiBMF.] 

EPISCOnUS.  SIMON  (whose  real  Dutch  name ' 

Bisvhop).  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  seven- 
teenth ci-ntury,  and  the  chief  supporter  of  the  anti-calvi- 
nistic  doctrines  advocated  by  his  conteiti|x»rary  Arminius. 
He  was  born  in  the  year  \:iS3,  at  Amsterdam,  where  lie 
received  his  school  euucatiuii.  In  lijitu  he  went  to  the 
tbennewly-founded  univenity  of  Leyden,  of  which  he  be> 
came  a  distinguished  member,  and  entered  with  seal  and 
great  ability  into  the  predcstni  iri.n!  r  -ntroversy  between 
the  Arminians  and  Gomarites,  winch  at  liiat  time  excited 
a  dee])  and  general  interest.  He  was  ordained  in  1610.  as 
the  minister  of  the  village  of  Bleyswyck,  near  Rotterdam, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  wil^  deputed  to  the  office  of 
Anninian  advocate  at  the  conference  held  at  the  Uania 
between  the  Semonstrants  and  their  opponentik  the  Guvi- 
nists.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  influence  and  of  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  superior  theological  learning  that  he  was  cho- 
sen to  fill  the  chair  of  professor  of  divinity  in  the  universitv 
of  Leyden,  as  the  successor  of  the  celebrated  Professor 
Gomar,  whose  doctrinal  theory  he  had  powerfully  opposed. 
The  predestinarian  controversy  was  carried  on  shortly  after 
with  eoeh  Tindenea  and  popular  andtement  that  Bpisco- 
pius  was  not  only  ezpoeed  in  the  streeta  and  in  the  pulpit 
to  the  greatest  abuse  and  insult,  hut,  on  one  oeeasion,  barely 
escaped  fiotn  being  stoned  to  death.  The  predominant 
party  of  (Jalvuusts,  or  Gomarites,  treated  him  with  great 
injustice  and  tyranny  at  the  synod  of  Dort,  to  which  he 
went  a.s  a  deputy  from  the  states  of  Holland.  He  was  re- 
fused a  hearing'  in  behalf  of  the  less  numerous  party  of 
Arminians.  He  was  told  that  the  nmod  had  met  not  to 
diseusa  hnt  to  judge ;  and  it  havinp  oeen  deened  that  he 
and  the  other  professors  who  formcl  the  body  of  the  Arrai- 
nian  delegates  should  neither  expkiin  nor  maintain  any 
l>ouit  without  beiii^;  ;isk.ed  to  speak,  Episcopius  and  his  col- 
leagues refused  to  submit.  They  were,  in  c^jnsequence,  ex- 
pelled from  the  synod,  and  were  subso()uently  deposed  IhMn 
the  functions  of  the  ministiyand  banishfd  ftom  the  tenri- 
tory.  Episcopius  retired  to  nmiee^  and  continued  to  write 
in  defence  of  Arminianisro,  and  to  console  and  encourage 
his  unfortunate  brethren.  In  1626,  when  sectarian  animo- 
sity bad  soniewhui  subs'ded,  he  returned  to  Holland,  and 
became  the  minister  of  the  cliurch  of  Remonstrants  at  Rot- 
terdam. Finally,  he  was  made  rector  ot'  the  college  founded 

by  the  Remonstrant  partyat  Amsterdam,  where  he  died*  in 
1M3,  at  the  a|»  of  80*  nit  vorks  were  published  collae> 
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tiTe.jf  in  '£  vols,  foi.,  entitled  *  Opera  Omnia  Theologica.' 
fte^  Cittorilni  tdite.  Amstwdun.  1660.  166d,  and  1671 ; 
and  tn  London  in  1678.  llMyaoasist  dy«llvof  die  ftllov- 

ing  treatises :  '  CoIIe^um  INsputationum  Theologicarum 
in  Academia  Leydensi.'  Dortdrecti,  1688;  '  Fur  Prwdesti- 
natus'  Dort.,  1642  ;  '  Antidotuin  adversus  Synodi  Dortdra- 
cenae  Canones;'  'Confessionof  Faith;'  'Popish  Labyrinth, or 
a  Treatise  on  Infallibility,'  English  translation,  Lon- 
don* 1763.  Hm  Utter  works  were  written  on  the  ocoasioDof 
the  euthor**  being  solicited  by  Brter  Widiiign%  a  leaned 
Jesuit,  to  become  a  Papist. 

The  highest  eulogiums  have  been  bestowed  on  the  abi- 
lities of  Episcopius  by  Lc  Clerc,  Mabillon.  Grotius,  Bishop 
Bull,  and  many  other  eminent  scholars  of  different  sects. 
In  England  he  was  closely  imitated  by  Dr.  Hammond  and 
Arehbuhop  Tillotson.  In  his  controversial  writings  he  de- 
scends occasionally  to  abusive  expressions;  but  in  extenua- 
tion of  this  fiuUng  it  should  be  eontidered  that  his  oppo- 
nents eranrbalBad  him  with  the  imalting  calumny  of  a 
stronger  par^.  It  was  among  the  least  of  their  accusations 
that  ho  was  a  Soeinian,  a  charge  which  ix  not  without  some 
det^ec  of  evidence  to  support  it,  fur  lie  strongly  inainlains 
that,  throughout  the  finil  three  centuries  the  pre-existenc« 
of  Christ  was  not  an  article  ef  idtb ;  and  the  refutation  of 
this  position  of  EpiaoopiuB  oeeaiiened  Bishop  BuU  a  great 

Snditoie  of  learning.  (I^e  <^  Eviscopiut,  by  Limboreh, 
by  CureellxuB ;  L(fe  and  Death  qf  Armtnitu  and  Efd' 
teopius,  London,  1672,  12mo. ;  Moreri's  Diet. ;  Chalmers's 
Biog.  Diet.) 

EPISODE  (iwiiaoSoc,  ei>eisodut).  The  Greek  wonl 
eindos,  the  principal  member  of  this  compound,  when 
applied  to  the  drama,  means  an  entnnoe  of  the  chorus  on 
the  Stage;  epetsMton,  that  part  of  a  play  which  lies  be- 
tween two  eboral  soi^;  ana  as  these  weitatiews  ha^  in 
the  rude  beginning  of  the  Oreek  drama,  no  eonnexion  with 
the  choral  part,  which  they  wen;  introduced  to  relieve,  the 
word,  with  lis  derivative  Latin  form,  comes  tu  biijnify  a 
thing  connected  with,  but  not  essential  to,  that  of  which  it 
is  part, — which  may  be  taken  out  and  leave  a  perfect  work ; 
— as,  for  instance,  the  Catalogue  of  Ships,  in  the  Iliad,  or 
the  War  in  Usaven^  in  Paradise  Lost.  Episodes  should 
grow  nalaraltjr  oat  ef  the  anbject ;  and  when  jndieiously 
used,  they  relieve  and  diversify  the  main  narration.  But  they 
should  be  sparingly  introduced,  so  as  not  to  create  confu- 
sion. In  tlie  Orlando  FurioM),  for  instance,  or  the  Fniry 
Queen,  the  episodes  are  so  many  and  so  long,  that  the  whole 
resembles  a  set  of  detached  legends  inartificially  patched 
together,  rather  than  a  single  poem  per\'aded  by  one  inten- 
tion. Episodes  are  comnonlythe  noet  highly-finished  por- 
tioos,  since  their  shortneas  wamnts  a  digiee  of  elaboiation 
and  ornament  which  eouU  hardly  be  maintained  tiuough 
a  long  eonpQiitioii,  and  indeed  might  he  weariMMw  if  it 
could. 

EPI8PAST1CS.    [Blisters  ; 

EPISTYLE,  the  first  layer  of  stone  placed  on  columns 
to  form  the  architrave.  The  term  is  derived  tnm  the 
Greek  epistylinm  (IvMraiW).  and  tliat  fiom  the  words 
«pi  (M)  ^  upon*  and  Bh/bu  Cvr^iXoc). '  a  eolumn.' 

EPITAPH  {l-^iTdftov,  epiidjjhium),  an  inscription  on  a 
tomb;  from  Iwi,  upon,  and  rafoc,  a  sepulchre.  Inscriptions 
m  honour  of  the  dead  are  perhaps  as  old  as  tombs  them- 
selves; the  most  antient  however  with  which  we  arc  now 
acquainted  are  probably  those  of  Simonides  upon  Megis- 
ties  the  soothsayer  of  the  little  army  of  Leonidaak  and  on 
the  haioee  who  fell  at  Thermoprl^  preeerved  bgrHerodotns. 
(viL  m.)  Another  efilaph  of  rery  high  antioni^  may  be 
lefcirsd  to  in  the  antient  Greek  inscription  nnind  in  the 
Ccramicus  at  Athens,  upon  the  warriors  who  fell  atPotidaja 
432  years  B.C.  The  original,  ni  a  mutilated  state,  is  among 
the  Elgin  marbles  in  the  British  Museum.  (No.  348.) 
The  reader  will  find  examples  of  Greek  and  Roman  epi- 
taaha  in  the  Elgin  and  Towuley  marbles  of  the  British 
lUBonmt  puUished  under  the  mnerintendenoe  of  the  So- 
oieQr  tat  d»  fNAttion  ef  Ueefbl  Knowledge. 

TbB  earliest  epitaphs  of  this  country  were  those  of  the 
Romans  or  Romanized  Britons,  which  usually  began  with 
D.  M.  (Diis  Alanibtts),  foUowi  d  by  the  name,  office,  and 
age  of  the  deceased,  and  a  conclusion  which  informed  the 
leader  by  whom  er  throosh  what  means  the  inscription  was 
arected.  This  seems  to  nave  been  the  ordiaaiy  ibrmnla  of 
the  lepulehral  inscriptions  of  that  period. 

Whether  the  Sexona  or  the  Danes  used  monumental  in- 
iMlptiBna  uMBf  nil  eWMrin  their  own  cr  ia  the  Latin 


ungue,  has  been  doubted    The  few  wmeo  wa  bavo  tat 

Cople  of  the  Saxon  times  are  the  compositions  of  n  latar 
te.  Three  or  torn  small  skbs,  however,  bearing  uaesm 
and  some  (bmale  names,  sowpoaed  to  be  thoae  ef  nnM^  ^ran 

dtw^up  s  few  years  ago  st  Hartlepool. 

Tlio  regular  series  of  English  epitaphs  bcj^'ns  in  tiif 
11th  centur\-,  when  they  were  still  written  in  the  Latin 
language.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  this  period  is 
that  preserved  in  Sir  William  Dugdale's  Baronage^  for 
William  de  Warren,  earl  of  Surrey,  who  died  in  1089. 
eo^ed  tttm.  the  ahb^  register  of  St.  Buwraa  Leww^  6t 
whieh  he  was  the  fiMUider.  where  it  is  mid  to  hnw  hnaB  «n 
graven  on  white  maride. 

H  le  O  alM     Com*  loctii  nt  UuAU  <U  Shms 
Hujtu  fuitdator.  fc  lugiu  ladii  uuMr. 
i>tr  tuum  fuaiM  daeormi,  plkcalt  qui*  amwaa 

I'auppHbui  Chriili.  qiiuii  )in>m|>U  nti-Dic  dadiiU. 
lUr  tuui  ciarxn  *rr^n\  V^ncfiim  \\mnit, 
Saactonam  emauia  qui  t«  lombil  iu  aaUli. 

A  mutilated  epitaph  for  Oundreda,  daughter  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  Mifc  uf  this  carl  of  Surrey,  is  still  re- 
maining in  the  church  of  Southover  in  Kent ;  she  died  m 
child-bra  in  1085.  The  generality,  however,  of  the  epitaphs 
of  this  period  are  neither  so  long  nor  so  laboured  as  the 
esri  of  Surrey's.  Vitalia,  the  twentv-first  abbot  of  Weat- 
minster,  who  died  in  1082,  had  only  these  lines^ 

A  vi>*  Domra  qui  Uaxit,  moita  v«eMila, 
Abtuii  ViUlU  tnotUt.  hlcque  jacei. 

In  the  12th  century  our  epitaphs  are  few.  The  tomb 
usually  consisted  of  a  single  flgura;  and  the  inacriptiea 
edded  to  it  was  little  more  than  a  mere  designetion  or  the 
penon:  such  as  that  at  Hereford,  of  the  year  1148, 

or  that  ia  llw  ehaylei^hmMe  itf  Cloimrtwi, 

Hie  }mt  lleardM  Slii»«boir,  fllfau  ailbctli  Conltii  dc  PWabtokc 

Early  in  the  13th  century  we  begin  to  find  the  epit«ph  m 
French,  >K'<'aj«ionally  accompaniud  by  promises  of  absolu- 
tion to  such  of  thoae  who  passed  the  tomb  as  might  pray 
for  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  Weavsr  giTM  an  instance  of 
this  in  his  *  Funeral  Monumenti,'  ia  aa  inaeriftiaa  tax 
Robert  dm  thlid  eail  of  OsM  who  died  in  Ittl  • 
Mi«t4»  Vswte  piiilii  Owt4i 

iMSiiirf.  ^|iwMiis|te» 

At  the  '  liurch  of  Kingswear  fa] 
epitaph  ot  this  kind  in  rhyme 


Vfis  nut  lei  relief 

Tain*  PbUip  |wiM. 


Henry  the  Third's  epitaph,  in  the  same  language,  with  a 
prayer  for  mercy  to  bio.  stul  remains  emboMad  in  old  ca- 
pitals round  Ae  ledge  of  his  tomb  in  Weadninatflr  Ahbsy, 

D.  1272. 

The  epiteph  fat  French  ooatittaed  tOl  the  middle  ef  the 

14th  century;  after  which  time  inseriptions  in  the  vernacu- 
lar tongue  become  common.  One  of  the  eariiaat,  perhaps, 
WU5  that  upon  a  stone  over  one  of  th*  Savilo  fliarilj  at 

TbornbiU  iu  Yorkshire, — 

Booyt  eraoncq  (toofs  \j*  fal 
*Xry\,  gwylite  Um  lairl*  «aa- 
drrU  orra  Uut  Ood  wylaiba. 

Blomfield,  in  hia  '  History  of  Norfiilh>'  lias  ptaserved  a 
spedlmen  of  die  Sngllsh  of  the  tiaa.  ia  an  epitaph 
olm  Church  in  that  county,  about  K.0. 1404 ^— 
Haory  NoUn|h*a  and  hi*  wyff  lyn  hen 

■(•pill.MS« 


Hof] 


Two  mlwiuli  mS  hMmt  tlwy  maito 

Chritt  thrin  aaT*  ihcrpbra  fro  wo  t 
Kai  to  briaga  ihrr  aoulca  to  bin  of  lirvao 
SatUi  I^ler  aad  A?e  «iih  nylib  al«f*B. 


Gou^h,  in  his  *  Sepulchral  Monuments,'  whence  much 
of  our  tnfbrmation  has  baen  obtained,  givas  the  fidlowiag 
fh>m  the  church  of  Bt  Pster  at  8t  Attami,  1420 


In  Ibc  yorrorCMiteal 

]  Hichanl  Skipvilli  gentflaaB  in  bMh  tela  Mlow  ofMM*  kaa*. 


Id  ray  a(a  twrali  en  my  (uwl  partyd frooi  tiM  badjr  Im  Amwt  IhS  iea4lf 
iIdk  Uua  •  marcT  lurisr  tkiaMMtaaby. 


And  DOW  I  ly  bar  abydli 


Ttng  yo«  that  thia  ul  ue  utiiu  tUs 
'iatlaj«ka«)iGoii  and  Mu. 


DM^ta 

Uhaw  fs  waM  that  alhar  Stt  «•  aNM 

The  clergy  and  religious,  ho  waver,  Itlll  Miftned  Latid, 
perhafs,  as  their  mote  fimuiiar  MUamj  MfOM  ar  two  ia 
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•i«neM  occur,  even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  1  Mh  ceth 
tvry,  where  the  epitaph  is  given  in  Latin  rhyme.  The  last 
•dition  of  Hutcbins'a  Donetabtra  mantioiu  th«  following 
M  •ngraved  round  the  arch  «f  UwdrarahdoorttDonNiton 
IMW  BUndford.  a.  d.  1459 : — 

Hbjaect  rab  tnanlo  DoMratoa  Willirlmn  haauitnt: 
R«tor  arat  tiUb  Dun»F«ton ;  Okfoidic  D*tui. 

The  generality  of  the  Latin  epitaphs  of  this  period  wen> 
OS  strips  of  brass,  and  began  most  firequeattjr  wlui  orate  pro 
atiAmt  pKh«{M  fitUowad  by  miterrimi  peoeaiorit:  ua  sd- 
itr—,  WKf»  Dr.  Jolmoii,  to  the  last  degree  atrydnf  and 
solemn,  as  it  flowed  naturally  from  the  religiM  tliMi  be- 
lieTed,  and  avAkened  in  the  reader  sentiments  of  benevo- 
lence for  tbe  deeeaocd,  and  of  concern  for  his  own  happines';. 
There  was  nothing  tritting  or  ludierous,  nothing  that  did 
not  tend  to  Um  fmyagptton  «f  fUtf  ud  tlw  of 
devotion. 

With  the  reformation  of  religion  •MB  lUs  «MMd.  TIm 
reign  of  Elizabeth  aSbrds  but  io9  instances  to  the  contnur: 
though  it  is  singular  diat  two  oeonr  beginning  *  pray  6r 
the  mu\,'  upon  monumontH  at  Stanton  HaiMUC  inOuhld* 
shire,  one  dated  1^56.  the  oilier  1669. 

AMcr  this  period  the  diffusion  of  learning  gave  a  classic 
turn  even  to  tne  epitaph,  and  though  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  L  ran  f\imish  but  few  of  a  pure  standard,  there 
ia  ane  of  Ben  Jonaon's  an  tha  Goantasi  of  Finbraka  vlnab 
iSBHwsly  yields  to  any  in  die  AntMagii. 

UadanmlH  Ihli  tMt  hanrM 
Lin  th*  (ubiNt  of  all  vma : 
Dldnrr'a  •iitcr.  Pambroka'a  mothar. 
iMaili,  rr*  tboa  caul  Ami  another, 
Oooi,  and  Mr.  ami  wlaa  aa  ah*, 
nm  ahall  thnm  a  dart  at  tlx*. 

Hw  apiiaph  on  Sir  GbiMoipliaff  Wmn  naad  haidly  be 
npaatad;  though  it  is  miA  to  lia»e  baea  htmami.  Tarsal 

merit  it  is  prob&ly  surpassed  by  the  latter  pert  of  that  in 
King's  College  ChapeU  Cambridge,  over  the  reating-place  of 


A|icri*t  D»aa  Ivnidaa;  •!  aduMt 
Noa  At  aepalehria. 

Wu«l>i  mm,  (\\n  iithjre  mm 
Vt-rtpril,  K-if",. 

Wit  and  humour  have  also  marked  tho  eompoaition  of 
the  epitaph  in  almost  all  ages.  Innumerable  instaneas  wttl 
be  ibuDdinaUthanrinladooUaetions.  Margaiat  of  Aaatota 
oompoeed  for  hanHtftba  fbOewing  couplet,  i^mo  in  iniBi- 

of  shipwreck : — 

Cy  ^it  MarfAt,  nohle  dra)o<wl1i>, 
Dawi  foto  marie«,  cl  morts  iiucvllr. 

Collections  of  apitapha,  antient  and  modem,  are  numer- 
;  tbara  are  nany  of  great  merit  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
A  WT  laige  ooUeotion  of  opita|^  will  be  found  in 
tnnn  Fnnebre,  exbibens  per  vanaa  aeenas  Epitaphia 
nova,  antiqua,  seria,  jocosa,  Sec,  in  qiutuor  partes  distinc- 
tuin,  extnictum  a  I)ndone  Ricbea  (sen  Ottona  Aicher),'  4to. 
Salisburi^i.  1675;  Hacket's  '  Select  and  Remarkable  Epi- 
taphs on  illustrious  and  other  Penoitt,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  1757, 
probably  preserves  the  best  English  ooUeetion. 

Zba  fkineral  orations  of  the  Qraaka  wara  eallod  by  the 
tmmtfttLigos  Epitdphioii  (A6y»c  *9wiTtfme\  Of  *  ^seowe 
over  the  tomb  made  at  thc^  time  of  intormcnt.  It  is  only 
neee«sary  to  mention  this  to  prevent  any  oonfuaion  of  thus 
kind  Lf  epii^^vMi that vbiaii  ia  thaaa^sotafika  pnaent 

article. 

EPITHALA'NnUM  (hnBaXi^,  from  liri, <af  or'near.' 
$mi  ^Aapas*  *  ahamber,'  aqMiaUy  that  of  a  nawnnarried 
aoa|Aaita  poMi  eompoasd  In  Iwnonr  of  a  nafria^a.  It 

was  sung  by  youths  and  maidens  eonjointly,  at  the  door 
of  the  bridal  chamber,  after  the  brido  and  bridegroom  had 
entered,  and  also  before  they  rose  in  the  morning.  Tlte 
first  Greek  epithalamium  known  to  have  been  written  was 
a  poem  by  Heaiod,  now  lost,  on  the  marriage  of  Thetis  and 
Poleos.  The  most  remarkable  extant  are  Uioao  of  Catullus, 
who  has  left  thrao  baautiflttl  apeeimens  of  this  sort  of  com- 
noaitiBii.  The  flnt,  on  the  marriage  of  Jnliaaad1V«q|aatita» 
m  the  moat  eorioos  and  interesting  as  an  Ulnitmtion  of 
■annen.  That  on  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis, 
whwh  is  probably  only  a  fragment,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  texLarit  sjH.'citiieiis  i>f  I.;itm  iioetry.  Among  the 
Uebcews,  aa  well  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  this  species 
«f  l^Joietog^wMto  vn.  TIm  s^acMstori^MP  s<^rd- 


English  specimens  may  he  found,  eapoeially  among  tha 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  century :  bot  We  HMnr  sr  DOM 
remarkable  enough  to  require  iwtice. 

EPOCH.  (AaSronomy.)  This  term  is  fkaqaanfly  applied 
to  aigniiy»  not  ft  moment  of  tima^  but  the  hmgitnda  whieb 
a  planet  has  at  that  moment  ot  time.  In  orwr  to  predict 
the  longitude  of  a  planet  nt  any  epoch,  some  precwling 
epoch  raus'.  be  taken,  at  which  the  longitude  is  known. 
This  latter  is  called,  y-ar  eTceUenre,  the  epoch ;  and  the 
term  lonfriUidc  at  the  epoch  has  been  abbreviatod  into 
epoch. 

BFOCH.  (Chronology.)  [M%k.'\ 
BPODB  (in  Oraok  liryfAc,  t^fUrr-song,  from  <«■{,  'on*  or 
'  upon,'  and  v?r;,  '-ong')  is  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
Greek  ode.  [Chorus.]  The  performers  in  singing  it  stood 
still  ;  It  was  not,  hke  theslrophe  and  antistrophe,  symme- 
trical with  another  member  of  the  ode ;  so  that  the  poem 
was  unfettered  aa  to  its  langdl  and  aa  to  tha  ehoiea  of  ma*' 
aorea.  Tho  apod%  howwfor,  ia  not  — antiil  to  aa  oda; 
manyof  theOroakohoraaaabavanoiMi.  Mm!  af  Pradai'li 
odes,  on  the  contrary,  have  an  epode  interposed  between 
each  antistrophe  and  the  following  strophe.  Epode.  accord- 
ing to  the  graniniarian.s  is  also  a  metrical  term  given  to 
those  measures  in  which  a  short  verse  follows  a  long  one,  of 
which  the  former  is  called  proocfi'c,  the  latter «po</ic.  Henca 
the  fifth  book  of  Homoa'aOdm  is  caUad  tha  Book  of  Sp 
•Ij  aU  of  than  am  vdttMi  ia  t 


Tha  sotjoot  is  hi 

HfUlymUl  MiaM^y  ta'CrFSSSS^ 
■tato  ao  Iba  MoiNia  or  itoMto 


Aaica.pn 

EPPING.  rUssKX-] 

EPSOM.  [SURRKY.J 

EPSOM  SALT.  [MAOirasiTTM.] 

EQUAL.  Two  magnitudes  are  eaual  when  one  of  I 
may  be  made  to  coincide  with  the  otiier.  This  is  the  geo- 
metrical definition  of  Buelid.  and  is  placed  by  him  among 
the  axioms*  though  in  reality  it  is  nothing  more  than  the 
definition  of  the  word  equal.  Nor  is  it  quite  sufficient :  a 
triangle  for  instance  and  a  parallelogram  may  bo  equal  in 
area,  and  yet  neither  can.  without  alteration  of  form,  be 
inaiie  to  occupy  the  same  space  as  the  other.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  idea  of  equality  i.<$  one  which  will  admit  no  defini- 
tion: and  moreover,  it  is  to  the  more  grnaral  notion  of  tha 
asiataBee  of  ratio  (of  which  ajiuali^  ia  one  partiautar  caaa) 
that  all  metaphvneal  dtaeoaaian  upon  this  tern  should  be 
referred. 

Some  geometers  have  proposed  to  us*  the  word  equiva- 
lent us  applied  to  solids  of  c<|uul  area  but  different  forms: 
and  tho  (iistinction  is  at  least  harmless.  We  cannot  say 
mure ;  for  when  it  is  once  established  that  the  term  used  by 
EucUd  is  to  be  understood  in  a  wider  aanao  than  tha  woi^ 
of  the  axiom  wiU  bear,  no  liability  to  ooalhiioa  lamainii 

EQUATION  (in  pure  mathematiea),  an  assertion  of  tho 
equality  of  two  magnitudes,  represented  to  the  eye  by  the 
symbol  =.  Thus  A^B  is  to  he  understood  as  a  proposi- 
tion, declaration,  or  assertion  that  the  magnitude  A  is  equal 
to  the  magnitude  B.  It  ii  not  immaterial  to  insist  upon 
this  definition  ;  for  beginneri  frequently  confound  the 
notion  of  an  equation  (an  oitertion  of  aqoality)  with  the 
idea  of  equality  itaelA  and  apeak  of  two  eqtnncm* 

To  treat  of  equations  is  to  write  on  mathematics  in  gene- 
ral; lor  when  two  magintudes  .\  and  B  are  of  the  same 
kind,  A  must  be  eitlicr  greater  tlian,  equal  to,  or  less  tiian 
B.  The  objects  of  mathematics  generally  require  that  it 
should  be  determined  (supposing  A  and  B  not  equal)  bv 
how  much  one  axoaads  the  other:  and  thaaaaartion  that  A 
exeeadaB,and  exceeds  it  by  M.  ia  aquhralant  to  tho  eouaiion 
A=B-l-M.  The  assertion  of  inequality  is  called  by  con- 
tinental writers  an  inequation:  and  one  work  two  are  not 
aware  of  any  other)  has  been  written  anthaaul^iaet;  Ca- 
nard's ^TttMtt  des  In^uations,'  tec 

An  equation  may  be  one  of  two  kinds :  neoesaarihr  tma^ 
whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  aymbols  employed»  and 
eaHadadbnMeirf;  or  true  only  npon  the  aupposition  of  some 
particular  valiM  being  given  to  eortaia  miagnitudaak  or  of 

some  partieohur  relations  existing.  The  latter  

callad  equations  of  eondttion.  Thus— 

wUle 

i  thtlmtrei| 
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be  6,  and  tb«  Mcond  that  x  should  be  cither  4  or'1. 
Again,  o+6=l  i«  an  equation  of  condition. 

Certain  equations  being  supposed  to  be  true,  the  deter- 
mination of  all  ^beir  oonsequences,  that  is,  of  all  eauations 
vbieh  fUlow  Ikom  them,  it  tlw  gmU  otgact  «f  BMnKeaurti- 
«d  antlTiti.  Tb*  diflenltiBi  wnieli  lie  in  ttie  irey  are  of 

TWioua  classes,  and  give  rise  to  various  modes  of  rmsidi^rin;:; 
equations.  These  are  so  widely  separated  from  t  ic  h  oihcr, 
and  diverge  into  such  different  subjects,  that  wo  can  here 
do  no  more  than  point  out  two  or  thre«  of  the  most  remark- 
able species  of  inquiries.  This  «e  shall  4o  in  short  Mtieles 
headea  \g  the  vord  BovATieir. 

,  BQUATICM'^.  (AatroDomj.)  The  characteristic  of  all  the 
heavenly  motions  is,  that  they  nearly  follow  a  simple  law, 
but  not  quite.  The  small  corrections  which  must  he  added 

to  or  subtracted  iVom  the  results  of  the  simple  law,  in  order 
to  secure  accurate  prediction,  are  called  equations.  Thus, 
the  moon  moves  round  the  earth  with  a  motion  which  is  not 
Wiy  &r  firom  uniform ;  the  average  motion  is  therefore 
Mflsrtained,  and,  starting  itova.  a  given  epoch,  at  which  the 
ferae  place  is  known,  the  longitude  fiv  that  epoch  it  lint  in* 
oieased  by  the  longitude  Which  would  htve  Men  ;deaeribed 
by  the  moon,  had  she  moved  with  her  average  motion.  The 
result  must  then  be  altered  by  a  number  of  different  equa- 
tions, some  beinu;  consetiuences  of  the  elliptic  fiy:urf  of  the 
moon's  orbit,  some  of  Uie  sun's  attraction,  &c  When  all 
these  equations  have  beta  nUPMIitil,  Oe  Wtolt  it  dm  noon'k 
longitude  for  the  time  pgepcwtd. 

BQUATIOK  OP  toB  GBNTRB.  rSvN,  Mocm^ 

EQUATION  OF  THE  EQUIN0XB8.  [Pmcbmiom.] 

EQUATION  OF  TIME.  [Sim.] 

EQU-VTION,  ANNUAL.   [Moov  ] 

EQUATION  OF  PAYMENTS,  an  arithmetical  rule, 
for  the  porpoae  of  ascertaining  ut  what  time  it  is  equitable 
that  tpenou  should  make  payment  of  a  whole  debt  which 
it  dne  hi  different  parts  payable  at  different  times.  This 
role  it  now  of  no  practical  use,  as  it  rarely,  if  ever,  haraent 
that  it  is  considered  necessary  to  equate  payments.  Siimt 
of  money  due  at  future  period*  are  generally  secured  by 
bills  of  exchange  or  by  promissory  notes,  and  when  the  date 
of  payment  is  alterc<l.  it  is  usually  inmadlale  pifflliSllt  which 
is  contemnlated.  [Tnterkst.1 

EQUATIONS.  COMMON  ALGEBRAICAL.  In  these 
the  <nia8tion  it  to  find  what  number  or  eapretsion  must  be 
tuintitnted  Sir  n  letter,  la  oider  that  an  equation  may  be 
tma.  Banmpls^  what  must  be  the  value  otx,  in  oidor  that 

=  (a  +  b)  T  —  ab 
the  answer  is  x  is  either  =  a  or  =  ft  .*  meaning  that,  {f  th" 
efnafjOM  be  true,  x  must  be  one  of  the  two,  aoc  b.  These 
rttnltB  are  called  values  of  x,  loott  of  the  expnation 
x-f  o&b  or  lelutioni  of  the  equatiaii. 

We  ought  in  this  place  to  give  some  aeeoont  of  the  his- 
tory of  inquiries,  which  at  one  time  crimposed  the  whole  of 
algebra,  and  are  still  coiisulered  uf  fundamental  importance. 
But  here,  as  in  some  ollu  r  cases,  we  are  induced  to  defer 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  to  as  late  a  period  as  we  can, 
on  account  of  the  rapid  progress  which  is  being  made  on 
pointt  which  have  pretented  diflisul^  for  centuries.  The 
mere  mention  of  the  very  recant  retearaiat  of  M.  Sturm  in 
France,  of  Mr.  Jerrard  in  England,  &c.,  will  he,  to  those  who 
understand  the  subject,  a  sufficient  excuse  ihr  our  refening 
to  Tkf.okv  of  EquATiOMS  ;  this  being,  mogaswff,  the  most 
common  title  of  the  subject  in  question. 

EQUATIONS.  DIFFERENTIAL,  and  EQUATIONS 
of  DIFFERENCES.  The  difficult  in  this  case  is  the 
inversion  of  the  processes  of  the  Difeential  Calculus  and  the 
Calculus  of  Differences.  We  give  an  example  of  each  case : — 

^.l^sjr;  it  a  diflhnntial  oqaatiMi.  The  ouaataoii 
dx*  d* 

asked  is,  what  is  y,  that  function  of  t,  of  which  it  is  the 
property  that  the  first  differential  co-efficient  subtracted 
from  the  M-cond  will  always  leave  i. 

Ay  =  y-M,  is  an  equation  of  differences.  The  question 
asked  is,  what  must  y  (understood  to  be  a  Amotion  of  x)  be, 
hi  order  that  an  increase  of  a  umt  in  the  value  of  z  shall 
inenateyby  This  is  in  reality  a  simple  Ihaelioiial 
eqution,  at  follows.  Required  f  «,  to  that 
fix^-\)  -  f(.r)  =  ^ar  +  l. 
The  two  cla.sscs  of  equations,  thus  briefly  noticed,  include 
in  their  history  that  of  most  of  the  mathematico-pbysical 
sciences.  The  mwrest  of  die  Awory  of  gravitation  since 
Ntwtwi  itoontained  in  wb»ssiwb  attempts  to  aolve  esilahi 


ditferciitial  equations.  All  questions  of  dynamiot,  electri- 
city, the  theory  of  light  and  heat.  &c.  &r..  resolve  them- 
selves at  last  into  the  solution  of  differential  equations. 
Works  on  the  differential  calculus  contain  but  htths  on  this 
tul^aeW ita  ntilinr  eonaidand:  audit  ittothe  ^plientioni 
thenuetvet  that  vie  rtodent  moat  looh  for  flvAer  toftmnn- 

EQUATIONS,  FUNCTIONAL.  In  this  case  the  ques 
tit  u  I-  to  find  the  form  ut  l  lunciion  which  will  satisfy  cer- 
tam  conditions.  For  instance  ^ (x*)  ■<  fx+ 1-  Here  the 
question  lahed  is,  what  is  that  algebraical  expression  which 
will  be  increased  by  1.  tekatevtr  tnmt  Ac  lAe  valm  q/'«,  by 
changing  x  into  «*.  rPoncnoin,  CAumm  or] 

EQUATOR  and  ECLIPTIC,  the  two  prindpal  drelea  of 
the  sphere.  The  first  is  that  circle  of  the  apparent  celestial 
sphere  which  is  in  all  points  equally  distant  from  both 
poles  ;  the  second,  the  circle  through  which  the  sun  apoears 
to  move.  The  equator  is  so  called  Arom  being  the  eirele  on 
the  arrival  of  the  sun  at  which  the  day  and  ni^t  become 
equal.  The  ecliptic  derives  its  name  mm  being  the  ctrele 
on  which  (or  near  which)  the  moon  must  he  m  tiw  CMa  of 
an  eclipse.  [Sphe&b,  Docnuini  or  m.] 

EQUATORIAL  INSTRUMENT.  This  name  is  gene 
rally  tnven  to  astronomical  instruments  having  their  prin- 
cipal ax[^,  i  f  rotation  in  the  direction  of  the  poles  of  the 
heavens.  When  the  purpose  of  a  machine  of  this  nature 
b  rimply  to  cartr  a  telescope,  it  has  been  called  a  modUne 
fiorttlmmgHt  or  parallatwm  fay  the  Fianab,  and  aone- 
tfanet  polar  oxtt  by  English  writen;  hot  we  ihaD  hMdode 
both  in  this  article. 

The  complicated  system  of  circles  which  formed  the 
astrolabe  of  Hipparchus,  described  by  Ptolemy  (Almagest^ 
lib.  v.,  cap.  i.),  was  made  moveable  on  i^^o  pins,  which 
marked  the  places  of  the  pole  in  a  metallic  meridian  circle, 
and  thus  may  be  c^led  in  tome  sort  an  equatoriaL  Then 
is  an  excellent  phrte  of  the  astrolabe  in  the  title-page  of 
Hafana*a  translatien,  tom.  i.  This  instrument  and  the  copies 
which  were  made  of  it  afterwards,  according  to  Ptolemy's 
description,  by  tlie  Arabs  and  by  AValthcr  of  Nuremberg, 
were  (lesig^ned  t't  r  nh-erving  the  longitude  and  latitude  of 
a  heaveiii)  b  idy  •i:rrctl\\  The  torquetum  of  Regiomon- 
tanus  was  for  the  same  pui-pose,  usuig  surfooes  instead  of 
axaa  to  determine  motions,  but  wa  Know  not  whethw  it 
evtr  wat  aetnaUy  made.  Tydm  aaama  tot  to  haveaean 
the  immense  superiority  of  die  abnpler  Instranent^  which 
sufficed  for  detcrmininp;  right  ascension  and  declination ; 
and  the  genuine  equatorial  is  therefore  due  to  Liim.  In 
his  '  Astronoraica)  Instauratte  Mechanica,'  Nonb«r^». 
1602,  we  find  the  figures  and  descriptions  of  three  'equa- 
torial armillm'  of  diflwent  sites  and  constructions :  in  one. 
the  diameter  of  the  moridian  drrle  wat  7  eubits^  or  IM  ft. 
(ForTycho's  equatorials  see  AsnuibABX.)  In  the*Xoaa 
Ursina'  of  Sobeinair,  Btaociani,  1$S6-M,  p.  S9A  et  teq., 
there  is  a  plate  and  description  of  an  equatorial  mounting, 
invented  by  Gruenberger,  to  be  used  with  a  lens  or  tele- 
scope, for  forming  an  image  of  the  sun — the  mode  of  ob- 
servation then  in  vogue. — or,  with  a  telescope,  in  the  modem 
manner  for  viewing  the  moon,  stars,  and  other  pheno- 
mena. Gruenbeiver's  equatorial  is  almost  identical  wi& 
that  described  and  flguea  by  Osaini  as  hit  mmeUm  mpaf 
taetique,  *  M«moirat%  UAeadCmie.'  mi,  pw  IS,  andwhieh 
is  also  drawn  and  described  under  the  same  name  by  Bailly. 

*  Histoirede  I'Astronomie  Modeme,'  vol.  i.,  p.  601,  plate  v., 
fig.  38;  and  by  Lalande,  *  Astronomie.'  1792,  ^  2400,  et 
seq.,  plate  xxiv.  In  1674  Uooke  published  his  '  Animad- 
versions' on  the  first  part  of  the  Machine  Ccslettis  of 
Hevelius.  In  this  remarkable  tract  he  deaoribei,  p.  S7  et 
seq..  tab.  -2.  fig.  15,  the  polar  axis,  on  whidi  he  pwpotm  to 
dx  hit  quadrant  fbr  measuring  intermotnal  distances,  and 

*  the  watch-work,  which  is  to  make  it  move  round  in  the 
same  time  with  the  diurnal  revolution  of  tlie  earth*.*  The 
regulator  of  the  watch-work  is  a  ball  and  string,  describing 
a  conical  surfiice.  When  so  near  an  approaoi  had  hevn 
made  to  this  great  desideratum  in  telescope-mounting,  it  u 
somewhat  remarkable  that  vearljr  ISO  years  should  elapse 
baiianitwBBieaUiad.  Thaaatanoniaalaaalar  wiUiwhHh 
Fkmataad  ctbaarvad  at  Qtaanwieh  ikom  KTt  to  Itm  hean 

•  Hookc  »Mvrt«  thiit  a  clock  with  a  circnlai  |>rni!ii!um  »»«  iij'  i  r.',-il  tj 
him  io  ISSt,  aad  eompla«M  that  Httir|h«ni  had  publitheil  a  dnenpiion  o<  Uui 
( in  1674)  '  vitiioat  aamiDC  him  at  atfaa  etottmei  Uicivia.'  Ilayghau  tap 
that  be  InTentcd  the  eloek  with  a  cirrnlar  pendnlaai  about  the  Mm*  time  Ikat 
he  *|>plird  the  oacilUtln;  mtMlnlnm,  1.  r.  itxtn-n  \rni^  Wfotr  the  dan  of  kh 
book, and  that  •^rrrnl  clocitt  uf  thii  >lricn;<iiLMi  hail  Sr.^-.  ma<lr,' dob 
eaaan,' in  the  neu  tine.  Doth  Hook*  axl  HajgliMuiwoiaiMaeoanMi^ 
ssrifMse  «CMs  slssk  al  aasllMi  offssimig; 
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■o  lUoDg  •  t«i»Qiblance  to  the  quadnat  aad  staod  de- 
acnbod  in  Hooke's  tract,  that  we  are  inclined  to  attribat* 
ibm  awril  of  its  oontriniiM  to  Hooke>  Butiadufy  u  ha 
ncomnends  tiw  aitiiesr  Torapjon  as  '^haviiur  twen  im- 

ployed  by  him  to  make  that  which  he  had.'  FUmsteed's 
instruracnt  was  a  sextant  mounted  upon  a  polar  azia;  and 
a  description  of  tin  i  ibt  rumen t,  with  a  plate,  vfll  bafbud 
in  tho  '  Uiatofta  Ccelesitis,'  vol.  iii.  p.  103. 

The  next  step  in  eonstructuiK  the  eqastorial  was  made 
bv  Boemar,  to  whom  we  owe  the  transit  and  circle,  and 
wlioae  merit*  aa  an  aatnnomical  mechanic  suroasa  even 
hi>  great  countryman  Tycho.  According  to  Honebow, 
hLivis  Astranamiee,  p.  39.  tab.  1,  the  equatorial  of  Roemer 
was  t  rt-ct(  d  ubout  li90.  Here  we  have  the  second  essential 
to  the  instrument,  a  telescope  mounted  on  a  cross  axis, 
which  i»  phteaiat  right  angles  to  the  polar  axi«;  (this  is 
aometimes  called  the  declination  axis,  from  carrying  the 
dadination  circle,  of  tWDsit  axia  ^m  its  analogy  to  the 
transit.)  In  this  eonatroelkni  the  takwoM  can  b«  pointad 
in  every  direction,  and  we  hare  heard  Koeniirli  general 
idea  recommended  h\  n  \  err  rompctrnt  judgo  as  that  which 
he  would  now  folluw  in  raourilmg  tt  ^U-foot  telescope, 
Graham's  differen'i  d  secii  r  atifl  Sisson's  equatorial  arc 
dm:nbed  in  Vince's  '  Practical  Astronomy,'  J  13r,  and  140, 
with  figure*.  In  both  theaa  hntramcnts  there  is  a  long 
polar  anai  anpported  at  to  vggm  and  k>wer  extramitiea; 
the  taleaeopa,  with  iti  enole  or  aeetor,  ia  pboed  on  one 
aide  and  towards  the  middle  of  tho  axis. 

A  portable  equatorial  stand  for  carrying  a  reflecting  tulc- 
Mope  was  invented  by  Short,  and  is  dcscrihed  and  figured  in 
the  'Phil. Trans.'  for  1749.  Thismust  haveb«en  avery  rick- 
ctty  affair,  jud^ng  from  the  plate.  In  1771  Naime  gave 
a  iMcnBt«Hi  aad  flsun  of  a  mudi  better  imtniment  in 
th«  auMimtt;  and  hi  1772  or  1773  P.  and  J.  IMIend 
published  an  account  of  a  'universal  equatorial  instrument, 
or  portable  observatory,'  which  in  firmness  and  contrivance 
IS  very  similar  to  that  of  Naime.  This  construction, 
with  some  slight  variations,  was  followed  by  Ratnsden,  in 
a  portable  equatorial  made  for  Sir  George  Shuckburgh  in 
1 779.  All  these  portable  equatoriaU  labour  under  this 
aeriooa  deftet;  the  teleaoapa  oaimot  be  pointed  on  the  same 
star  in  revanadpontaoiUitnoriqNMiBDy  ttarwithta30*or40" 
of  the  pole.  Luanda,  in  hit  Attronamigt  6  2413,  pi.  xxn^ 
gives  an  account  of  an  eountorial  made  by  Megnie,  for  the 
President  de  Saron,  in  wliich  this  difficulty  is  overcome  by 
fixing  the  telescops  at  the  t  vtn  uiity  of  the  cross  axis  so  as 
to  overhang  the  hour  circle.  A  very  beautifVil  universal 
equatorial,  m  which  the  same  position  of  the  telescone  is 
adopted,  was  coMtrueted  Iqr  I^ughUiib  a  plate  and  de- 
seriptiim  of  whMi  will  he  given  at  ne  latter  end  of  tbia 
art  There  are  some  equatorials  by  Naime  and  Adams 
whicti  have  a  lelev  ope  at  one  end  of  the  cross  axis,  but  we 
are  not  aware  of  iiiiy  plate  or  description. 

A  new  era  in  the  equatorial  commences  with  the  eon- 
atruction  by  Ramsden  for  Sir  George  Shuckburgh  in  1791, 
whidi  ia  very  elaboratelr  descriMd  with  plates  in  the 
/W/.  T^rm»^  1 793.  In  this  instrument  the  telescope  and 
declination  circle  form  a  complete  and  symmetrical  tnnsit 
circle,  which  is  supported  at  its  extremities  by  two  assem- 
blages each  of  three  long  l  arallel  1>ras>s  tiibes  forming 
the  polar  axis.  The  upper  enti.s  ol'  ihese  tubes  are  set  into 
a  circular  open  frame,  from  the  centre  i  f  ss  hk  ti  tin-  t 
pivot  rises,  and  their  lower  ends  rest  on  the  bB::e  of  an  in- 
verted cone  which  has  the  bottom  pivot  at  its  vertex.  The 
polar  axia  ia  so  long  aa  to  allow  the  teleaoope  to  revolve 
eompletelT,  and  the  object-glass  is  large  onoogh  to  give  a 
si'.;ht  of  the  pole  through  the  upper  circle.  The  general 
form  of  thb  instrument  is  followtnl  with  some  variations 
in  almost  every  considerable  English  instrument  which 
has  been  since  made  with  the  view  of  being  used  to  mea- 
sure with  the  circles.  All  have  had  a  long  polar  axis  sup- 
portad  at  the  extremitiaik  and  divided  in  tin  direction  of  its 
kngth  into  two  Umba  or  eheeha.  within  whieh  the  dadlna- 
tinn  axis  is  supported  as  a  tranatt  between  Its  piers.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  equatorials  of  Cambrid|l(e  and  Brussels, 
of  Ai  magh.  described  in  Rees'a  Cyclofkrdia,  and  of  Cam- 
den Hill,  described  by  Troughton,  and  figured  in  thei%t/. 
Tran-t.  tor  \H  ':>,  in  the  Preface  tO  H«IMhel  and  SoUth** 
Observations  of  Double  Surs. 

After  Fraunhofer  had  succeeded  in  forming  larger  and 
better  achromatic  obiact-alaaa»  thaii  had  hitherto  been 
thought  poasible.  be  eiMN  nr  a  itand  one  whieh  ia  in  prin- 
ciple idantiMl  with  to*  KtcidiM  Ptoaltalii|ti«»  «nl]r  htvii^ 


the  telescope  hung  on  one  side  exactlv  aa  in  the  portable 
equatorial  of  Megni^.  To  these  he  applied  aweiy  ingaoiens 
chMk  BovenMnl»  whiafa  gyaatiy  ihtiUtatad  tha  «p^  oaa 
of  the  tnstmment;  and  rendered  it  a  better  nwanwnetrical 

measurer  than  had  existed.  To  prevent  the  telescope  from 
bending,  Fraunhofer  applied  a  system  of  balance  weig:ht8. 
which  were,  we  believe,  in  nued  or  brought  i  :  >  i  xtcnsive 
use  by  Reichenbaeh.  It  would  probably  hn  i  l>een  better 
if  he  had  made  the  telescope  stiff,  by  bra'  ing  >i  form,  and 
bad  omitted  the  balance  weights  mt  the  teleaeop*  alto- 

Ether.  It  is  evident,  IVom  their  oooilnietion,  taat  tha 
ist  jar  or  ronghneas  in  handling  the  telescope  must  set 
the  weii^hts  in  motion,  and  consequently  ruin  the  action  of 
the  object-glaaa  until  they  come  in  rv^i  ;  a  d  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  purchase  a  little  useless  accuracy  in  the 
measurement  with  the  circles  at  such  a  cost  There  is  a 
considerable  inconvenience  in  this  construction:  that  in 
many  positions  a  star  cannot  be  followed  from  one  side  of 
the  meridian  to  the  other  witbont  hfilising  the  telescope 
over :  that  it,  turning  the  polar  azis  and  the  telescope  each 
of  them  half  round.  This  is  particularU  disagnteable  in 
the  measurement  of  double  stars,  which  ou^ht,  if  possible, 
to  he  ob.sorTcd  near  the  inorid.a:i  T!  <-rri  i»,  perhaps,  a 
little  more  inconvenience  in  giving  small  motions  to  toe 
telescope ;  but  neither  this  nor  the  imposaibili^  of  unne 
ravened  obsamitionain  amdort^  of  instaneaa  ia  af  ninen 
eonaeqnenee.  On  the  other  nana,  when  the  worinsamhip 
and  material  and  enj^ineeringare  good,  r.n  instrument  of  this 
form  may  be  expected  to  Stand  better  ui  adj^ustment,  and 
to  admit  of  larger  dlOMinioni^  and  to  faqiun  leia  nemi, 
than  any  other. 

The  most  celebrated  of  Fraunhofer's  eauatorials  is  one 
which  is  erected  at  Dorpat,  and  has  been  oeaeribed  if  P!p»- 
fessor  StruTe.   (Bgaeftr»<iawy  det 
PraumJu^er,  Dorpat,  1825,  folio,  with  plates.) 
Some  enormous  telescopes  have  been  mounted  on  this 

Erincfple:  one  carniine  tho  largest  acliromatir  lole-mpe  wo 
elie^-e  in  existence,  of  14  inches  aperture  aad  'ib  feet  focal 
length,  was  erected  at  Markrec  Castle,  county  of  Sligo,  for 
E.  J.  Cooper,  Esq.,  by  Mr.  Grubb,  of  Dublin.  The  tube  of 
tlio  telescopo  was  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Cubitt,  ana  is  a  capital  step  in  the  art  of  applyiiw  luge 
tol-scopea.  The  form  is  that  of  a  very  lon«r  barret  Towaof 
wrougnt  iron  extend  1:  :iuit  idinallv  r  iru  the  object  to  the 
eye  end,  the  edge  bars  being  Jiiecled  towards  the  centre, 
and  these,  afler  they  are  connected  crosswise  by  strong 
rings,  ate  covered  with  iron  plate,  which  is  |  inch  thick  in 
the  centre  and  ^  imdi  at  the  extremities.  The  stiffness  of 
this  tube  ia  more  perfect  tbaa  would  herMdilybeliered 
without  aetual  exemtnation,  and  we  «ee  no  reuon  to  doubt 
that  a  felescoiH?,  of  at  least  twice  these  dimensions,  may  be 
mounted  with  success,  *o  far  as  the  tube  is  concerned, 
whenever  such  an   r,ltjfL't  i  an  ho  ]  rjruriiil    In  all 

the  other  large  equatorials  which  we  hare  seen,  the  tele- 
scope is  the  weakest  part;  and  aa  it  is  the  habit  of  many 
observers  to  move  their  instruments  by  lajtiu;  hold  of  the 
eye  end.  it  is  dasirahlai  for  this  and  for  soom  oetier  naaoM^ 
to  have  it  as  stiff  aa  posaible.  In  an  equatorial  to  carry  a 
20-foot  telescope  now  constructing  for  tne  observatonr  of 
Cambridge,  at  the  expense  of  his  gmcc  tht:  liikt  -  r  N  irvh- 
nmberland,  and  of  Ramsdcn's  form,  though  wuh  many  pe- 
ciil inrities  and  improvements,  Mr.  .Airy  has  employed  a 
square  wooden  tube,  which  promises  to  do  very  well.  Mr. 
Etollond  baa  ret^lly  mada  tevand  c  luiiturialH  on  Sisson's 
conatruetion.  which  answer  twj  welU  Tha  pcdar  axis 
in  tiieae  ia  square,  and  cempoaed  of  four  strong  slabs 
of  wood,  making  a  sort  of  tube,  a  little  tapered  towai  ls  the 
extremities.  This  is  found  to  be  abundantly  stiff  and  firm, 
at  it  ris^  ijyj  to  the  dimensions  which  have  been  tziadt  Tis^ 
for  telescopes  of  from  10  to  12  fL  focal  length. 

Though  the  problem  of  mounting  a  large  telescope  equato* 
rially  is  not  yet  AiUy  solvedi  jet  great  prngrsaa  has  been  nade 
in  the  last  hatf-donn  fsaia,a»d  w*  inay  inantion.aa  the  m- 
sutts  of  recent  experience,  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  rest  the 

Sivots  on  small  superficial  bearings,  or  to  relieve  the  weight  by 
■iction  rollers,  unless  the  axis  jf  ihe  rollers  be  made  large. 
It  appeared,  in  Mr.  Cooper's  equatorial  and  oUowfaere,  that 
when  a  heavy  pressure  was  laid  on  a  small  bearing,  the 
surfaces  did  not  slip  freely,  but  clun^  a<;  it  were,  oiusing 
small  oscillations  about  tiie  position  of  rest.  Again,  great 
care  should  be  taken  in  foUewing  Sisson's  construction,  or 
that  whidi  wn  hmw  dasarawd  as  Ramaden's.  to  provide 
•pinat  anjr  t»iillii(  ia  tha  m\  ^mfjfn  flnwa  i»  «f 
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dttls  iiaporteaati.  In  Simmu's  conttruction,  the  junctioB 
«f  dM  tdwpop<  tod  its  eitMt  tzii  should  be  vetj  Una; 
in  Ramtden's,  the  unioo  of  the  two  sides  of  th«  polar 
axis  with  the  base  should  be  aueh  as  to  present  all  wrig- 
gling; and  in  both,  the  telescope  ought  to  Le  very  stiff", 
if  it  is  likely  to  bo  roughly  handle*!.  Tu  Runisden's 
should  apply  Rtead>ing  rivdx.  It  is  also  bottei-  to  rest  tlie 
pivots  of  the  declination  axis  in  than  in  collarii ;  but  if  a 
collar  is  preferred,  it  should  be  formf  d  of  an  upper  and 
lowwr  haU^  whieh  eui  ba  a4i***'^  ^  pivot  close 

whan  the  ooUar  wean  looae.  After  all  pomble  praenutions, 
accuracy  is  not  to  be  expected  from  a  li^rge  equatorial, 
when  used  as  nn  instrument  raeasunrif;  with  its  circles, 
compared  with  (ho&e  of  moderatv- size,  'i'lie  e<iiiatorial  by 
Th>ughton,  at  Armagh,  which  upeihaps  the  finest  in>tru- 
ment  existing  as  a  measuring  circle,  carries  a  t«lei>cupe  of 
onlv  42  inches  focal  length  and  'if  aperture,  with  an  hour 
etfel*  of  5  feet,  and  yet  the  telescope  is  more  powerfbl  than 
the  circles  used.  Large  equatorials  are  required  whenever 
optical  power  is  wanted,  as  in  the  examination  of  nebulto, 
noting  ocrultations,  where  the  raieromclcr  is  alone 
required  for  measurements,  a-H  in  observations  of  double 
stars,  or  determinations  of  the  diameler.s  and  forms  and 
eonstitutiotw  of  planets,  and  investigatior  the  sjstems 
of  those  whieb  Mve  liogm  satellites,  &u 

The  aiQiutniMita  of  an  emiatorial  instniinent  arc  easy 
floongh  to  a  person  tolerably  nuniliar  with  the  management 
of  other  astronomical  instruments;  an<l  the  correction.s 
which  are  to  be  applied  to  obscrratioiLs  made  with  an  un- 
ndjusled  equatoriat  ought  not  to  present  any  dillicultv  to 
an  astronomer  acquainted  with  spbencal  thgouotuetr) ,  and 
with  the  ordinary  rules  for  detennining  ttie  valiM  of  the 
coefBoienti.  StiU,  at  tbore  are  many  penons  piwuiming 
eqaatarially-nonntedtdoBcopra,  who  have nottheknowledgo 
or  even  the  leisure  to  understand  this  subject  thoroughly, 
we  shall  proceed  to  give  direettons  which  will  enable  any 
one  to  adjiHt  hit  instruments  with  luoffe  than  iulIleiaBt  ac- 
curacv  and  without  trouble. 

^Ve  suppose  the  latitude  of  the  plaro  and  the  direction 
of  the  meridian  to  be  approximately  known ;  and  we  shall 
alwqrt  l^eak  as  if  the  instrument  showed  north  polar 
diataneaii  and  th«  hour  oinle^  when  the  sim  is  obawved. 
read  as  an  oidinary  etoek.  Let  the  polar  axis  be  placed 
nearly  in  the  direc  tion  of  the  poles  of  the  hoaveits.  The 
adju^tmonl!^  prooecd  in  the  following  order: — 1st.  The  polar 
axis  is  placed  at  the  altitude  of  the  pole.  2nd.  The  indices 
of  the  decltriation  circle  are  mode  to  read  0,  when  the  tele* 
scope  paints  to  the  pole ;  L^is  is  sometimes  called  correcting 
the  collimatioo  io  uecUnanon  or  north  polar  diBtanro.  3r£ 
The  pole  of  the  instrument  is  brought  into  the  nendtan, 
and  as  it  has  already  been  set  at  the  proper  altitude,  it  now 
coincides  with  the  pole  of  the  heavens.  'Ith.  The  Imu  of 
sight  of  the  telesco])e  is  made  perpemlicular  to  the  declina- 
tion axis  ;  this  is  similar  to  the  cidlunation  adjustment  in 
the  transit,  ith.  The  deelinatioii  axis  is  placed  exactly  at 
right  angles  with  the  poior  axis,  if  the  means  of  a^ustment 
ore  allowed.  6th.  The  hour-circle  is  made  to  lead  0\  when 
the  telescope  is  in  the  mefidian  of  the  pboe. 

1st.  Observe  any  known  star  hi  north  pdhr  distance,  and 
then  turninir  the  polar  axis  half  round,  obsene  the  same 
star  a;;ain  ;  thei>e  observations  should  be  as  near  the  meri- 
dian as  possible  ;  and  if  the  instrument  is  much  out  of  ad- 
justment, the  star  should  not  be  very  near  the  pole.  Take 
the  mean  of  the  two  observations,  which  is  the  distance  of 
the  star  bom  the  pole  of  the  instrument,  oonect  it  for  i-i'  f  r^ic  - 
tion,  and  tiien  oouMra  the  result  with  the  true  north  polar 
distance  given  by  the  Nautical  Almanac,  or  computed  from 
a  standard  catalogue.  If  the  star  be  above  the  pole,  and 
the  instrumental  north  polar  distance  be  greater  than  the 
true  north  polar  distance,  it  is  clear  that  the  instrumental 
pole  is  farther  from  the  star  than  is  'he  po' -  -  if  the  heavens, 
or  that  it  is  too  lotos  hat  if  the  instrumental  north  polar 
distance  be  leit  than  the  true  north  polar  distanee.  then 
the  pole  of  the  instruBHWit  is  too  high.  Correct  this  error 
by  tne  proper  screws  Ibr  raising  or  depressuur  the  polar 
axis,  which  may  be  done  at  once  if  the  thrcadn  the  screw 
and  the  length  of  the  polar  axis  be  known. 

•2nd.  Take  half  the  ditTerciiee  of  the  al>ove  two  obsena- 
tions  ;  thvt  is  the  index  error  of  the  declination  verniers  or 
microscopes,  and  fbcy  must  be  moved  just  so  mueli  in  the 

8 roper  directiou  by  their  adjusting  aorewsy  and  set,  if  there 
e  mora  than  onVi  at  lhair  proper  distances.  Ihepohrdis* 
rsad  off  will  now  oonrespond  with  the  true  iminir 


menial  polar  distauoe  in  every  position  of  the  instruTneni 
Several  pairs  of  obaerrations  should  ba  lalwil.  in  order  to 
ascertain  these  two  enots  with  great  aeeuradj  heforo  they 

are  finally  corrected  and  considered  to  be  settled. 

3rd.  Turn  the  instrument  sLx  hours  from  the  meridian 
cither  way,  and  observe  the  north  polar  distance  of  any 
known  star  not  very  near  the  pole  nor  ViM  iienr  ihe  hnru'on. 
Correct  this  for  refraction.  We  will  suppose  the  star  ob- 
served to  the  east  of  the  meridian,  and  that  the  obMrvad 
distance  exeeeds  that  given  by  the  Nautical  Abaanaa  or 
the  standaid  catalogue ;  then  the  pole  of  the  instraasBt  is 
further  from  the  star  than  is  the  pole  of  the  heavens,  or  k 
to  the  west  of  its  proper  place;  henee  the  upper  pivot 
must  be  shifted  to  the  east,  or  the  lower  pivot  to  the  west, 
the  proper  quantity.  In  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  several 
stars  should  bo  used  for  greater  accuracy;  but  there  is  no 
necessity  for  reversed  observations,  as  the  index  error  is 
already  supposed  to  be  coireetod,  or  at  least  to  be  known, 
and  therefore  easily  allowed  fin.  Thfl  folar  asda  is  now 
adju.<»tcd  both  in  altitude  and  atimuth. 

A\h.  Observe  the  tnmsit  of  an  equstorial  ^tar  over  the 
middle  vertical  wire  or  mean  of  the  wires,  note  the  time, 
and  read  off  the  verniers  of  the  l-.our-oimle.  Turn  the  polar 
axis  half  round,  and  observe  the  same  star  a  second  time 
exactfv  as  befbre.  Now  if  the  time  between  the  two  obser- 
vations eomaponib  exactly  to  the  difference  between  the 
two  readings  of  the  hoar  evele,  all  is  rwht ;  if  not,  it 
is  evident  that  one  of  the  transits  has  neen  ob*erve<' 
too  early,  and  the  other  too  late,  on  account  of  the  crro- 
neovi  ;ii  I  I  1  of  the  wires.  If  the  time  elap-ed  If 
greaitr,  by  6'  suppose,  than  the  difference  of  tne  hour 
angl^  the  first  transit  has  taken  place  3*  too  early 
and  the  second  3*  too  late.  Set  ^in  upoa  the  star  and 
observe  how  ftir  it  apncars  to  tranl  in  T\  and  then,  if 
the  inatrament  is  in  toe  first  position,  move  the  wires  this 
quantity  in  R.A.  with  the  star,  and  vertd  vice  if  the  in- 
strument be  in  the  second  position.  The  rule  mitiaiig 
mutandis  will  apply  to  any  case,  and  where  there  are  no 
means  of  measurement  and  no  mark,  the  adjuntmcnt  moat 
be  made  by  repeated  trials.  With  a  micrometer  in  iCA., 
or  with  a  mark,  it  may  be  performed  with  accuracy  at  «nee. 

&th.  This  adjostment  may  be  perionned  in  two  ways, 
etflier  nstronomieally,  or,  when  there  n  a  level  etiaehed  to 
the  di'f '  'ion  axis,  mechanically.  In  the  first  ca<^'  oh-t  r  . 
the  transit  of  a  star,  not  less  than  from  the  equaior,  in 
reversed  positions  of  the  polar  a-xis,  exactly  as  in  deterraiinii.: 
the  collimation.  Since  an  ele\'ation  of  Ute  west  end  of  the 
declination  axis  causes  the  line  of  sight  to  describe  a 
circle  to  the  east  of  the  pole,  all  the  transits  obsenred 
in  that  position  will  be  too  early,  and  •end  viet  all  will 
be  too  late  when  the  cast  end  is  high.  Again,  if  th<- 
west  end  is  too  high  before  reversing,  the  past  is  too  hii,-li 
after  reversma; ;  so  that  an  error  of  incUna  i  :i  Ii  is  a  dif 
ferenl  effect  upon  observations  in  reversed  |K)sition&,  and 
thus  the  inter\al  is  increased  or  diminished  by  twice  the 
error  of  a  single  obiservation.  The  law  of  the  error  is  that 
it  varies  as  the  tangent  of  the  star's  declination.  Suppose 
the  star  observed  to  have  A&*  dadination,  and  t^  the  in- 
terval between  ^  obmrvations  is,  aeemding  to  the  dock. 

3"  8',  and  according  to  the  hour  circle  only  i"^ .  It  is  evi- 
dent that  tlie  first  observation  wius  4*  too  early  and  the 
second  4*  too  late,  and  since  the  tang'cnt  of  decimation  =  !, 
the  west  end  of  the  declination  axis  was  elevated  l'  in  the 
first  position  and  depressed  1'  in  the  second.  If  the  star 
had  had  any  other  declination,  aa  ^  the  4*abould  ha**  been 
divided  hy  the  tancent  9  heftnw  it  was  eon  veiled  mto  an  are 
There  is  a  second  astronomical  method  which  may  per 
haps  suit  some  obseners  better,  though  less  satisfketory, 
as  It  depends  entirely  on  the  accuracy  if  ibe  position  of 
the  polar  a.vis  in  azimuth.  Having  clamped  the  hour  circle 
very  firmlv  when  the  instrument  is  nearly  in  the  mendan, 
observe  toe  transits  of  some  stars  nour  the  equinoctial 
and  others  distant  ftom  it.  If  the  distant  slaia  agraa  io 
giving  the  same  clock  error  with  the  stars  near  the  equi- 
noctial, the  declination  a.x{s  is  rightly  placed  in  respect  of 
inclination ;  but  if  not,  then,  taking  the  clock  erroni  from 
the  equatorial  stars,  it  will  readily  be  seen  whether  th* 
stars  between  the  |)ole  and  eju  itur  tu n  early  or  too 

lato.  If  they  pass  too  early,  the  west  end  is  high,  if  too  laie^ 
the  aastend  i»  highi,  and  the  indmatioii  of  tSa  axia  in  an 

.        .        mm  error  in  timt   _  .  . 
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modes  m  error  of  edlimation  is  auppwad  to 
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Ills  TT-krril**  mustmaat  varvea  a  Utile  according  as 
the  level  ia  ^fflM.  TbU  wy  twt  with  ita  Y» 

upon  the  pifots  of  tfao  dedination  aui,  at  in  tli«  ahitiide 

and  azimuth  circle  [Circi.k]  and  transit  [Transit],  or  bang 
from  t»o  cylinders,  wLicli,  hving  fixed  on  the  decimation 
axi«  and  parallel  to  it,  project  so  far  ns  to  allow  a  ie\ol 
«u»peude<l  from  them  to  »wing  clear  of  the  axis  in  all  \m- 
aitions  of  the  telescope.  Place  the  declination  axis  ban- 
sontnl  by  the  levd,  and  nad  tha  hmu^ciida^  turn  the  polar 
Mcia  balf  round,  and  ptaea  the  deelinadon  axis  bartsontal 
as^in,  and  again  reaa  the  hour-circle.  If  the  readint^ 
are  the  »anie  (or  where  the  graduation  is  to  24**,  differ 
Hvactly  \'2^)  in  both  posUions,  the  declinatiiin  axis  is  ad- 
justed, but  if  not,  place  the  hour-circle  halfway  between 
■he  positions  it  actually  has  and  that  which  it  ou^ht  to 
nave,  and  make  the  aeclination  axis  horisontal  by  rais- 
ing or  depressing  the  screws  which  adjust  it.  The  swing^ 
level  requires  a  pieUminn^  adjustroent,  tbat  of  nakii^' 
the  cylinders  ftom  which  it  hangs  parallel  to  the  decli- 
nation axis,  which  is  t^i  h.  yorformed  thus — By  turning 
round  the  telescope,  brin^  tiie  level  directly  below  the  de- 
clinaiiun  axiit ;  and  by  turning  round  the  polar  axis,  brini^ 
the  bubble  into  the  middle,  and  clamp  the  hour-circle. 
Turn  the  toleacope  half  round,  when  the  level  will  be  di- 
rectly above  the  dedinaiion  axis.  Then,  if  the  bubble  run 
towaidi  one  end,  bring  it  half  way  back  by  the  screws  whieh 
raise  one  of  its  supports,  atid  the  other  half  hy  the  tangent 
screw  of  the  hour-circle.  The  process  must  be  repeated 
till  it  is  satisfactory.  The  level  itself  i^i  to  be  adjusted,  as 
all  levels  are,  by  reversing  it  end  for  end  on  its  cylinders. 

6th.  The  instrument  having  been  placed  in  the  meridian, 
and  clamped  there,  the  hour-circle  verniera,  or  mioroeoopei, 
are  to  b«  set  to  mark  0^.  If  the  observer  have  the  meane  of 
netting  his  time  with  tolerabb  accuracy,  he  may  per- 
fect this  adjustment  thus:  Clamp  the  instrument  approx- 
n.L-i  iy  in  the  meridian,  obeerve  t!ii  Trnniiit  of  one  or  more 
l>.;iawn  stars  not  far  from  the  equator,  and  correct  the  time 
.>t"  cbservalion  for  the  known  error  of  the  clock.  Then,  ea 
the  right  ascension  of  the  star  s  true  sidereal  time  of  ob- 
-crvation  ±  true  hour  angle  from  the  meridian,  the  tfUe 
hour  aogio  ia  known,  and  ib»  fanueot  or  mieweeopes, 
may  be  set  to  mark  it  Or  the  deelination  axis  may  be  let 

hi-ri:rnntril  hv  the  h  vv\,  when,  if  the  prevK.u,  ;i  Ijustnient^ 
luve  btcu  properly  |)«rformed,  the  instruaicui  is  ia  the 
meridian,  and  the  verniers  or  microscopes  set  to  mark  0**. 

By  attending  to  these  rules  and  repeating  the  operation 
(stars  itear  the  pole  may  be  safelv  used  the  second  time), 
the  instnunent  wiU  be  fotmd  to  be  very  nearly  in  a^ust- 
ment,  and  it  ia  deairahle  <hal  it  ahould  he  ao.  The  compu- 
tation of  instrumental  corrections  is  tedious  and  pcrplc.v- 
ing,  and  most  ordinary  observers  would  blunder  in  the 
attempt ;  after  all,  the  re^iults  of  an  equatorial,  used  as 
an  independent  instrument,  are  little  to  be  rebed  upon. 
Except  for  observations  of  N.P.D.  near  tho  meridian,  in 
reversed  poaitinu  of  tiie  polar  axis,  as  described  in  the 
first  and  aaaand  idiiustment,  the  best  equatorial  must  alwavs 
be  inteior  to  U  indiibent  vertical  circle.  Out  of  the 
meridian  the  meftd  observer  will  always  use  it  as  a  difie- 
lential  instrument,  which  is  its  peculiar  destination. 

In  the  rules  above  i^ivcn  it  will  be  roinarked  thai  the 
observer  is  directed,  m  iMjry  case  but  the  3rd,  to  place 
the  instnunent  nearly  in  the  meridian.  This  is  tlie  most 
faroutsble  position  «r  tim  instrument  in  its  ordinary  con- 
struction as  regards  syuiMliy  tad  strength.  Besides  this 
advantage,  the  eomputatioD  me  rsfimotion  in  or  new  the 
meridian  is  very  simple,  being  ihr.  larm:  n  N.P.D.  as  in 
zenith  di-^tance*.  while  it  is  0  in  R.A.  For  the  third 
adjustment  tnu  f  riTvila  of  computation,  where  great  accu- 
racv  IS  not  required,  is  refraetion  "  i?."?  X  tang.  N.P.D. 
of  star,  or  the  ordinarv  formula  for  refraction  in  altitude, 
tising  the  star's  polar  oistanoe  instead  of  ita  tanitb  diatanoe. 
The  formula  is  more  accurate  the  nearer  tte  star  is  to  the 
Mlob  baiin  these  Intitndea  will  be  sufficiently  correct  if  the 
N.PJ>.  do  not  eieeed  6ili°.  An  adjustment  within  i  (/'  may 
be  oonsidoNd  to  be  dm  enongh  flw  dl  pnelinl  pir- 


of  which  is  17»  33",  N.PJ).  67"  28'.  As  the  RA.  of  tlie 
star  is  greater  than  the  sidereal  time,  the  tUr  has  not  yet 
come  to  the  meridian,  w  the  hour  angle  is  east.  Subtifct- 
ing  1 3"  14"  from  17>> 33".  we  have  4^  IS**  ibr  the  seat  hour 
iiimlc.  Turn  the  tolesicope  to  die  east,  and  set  to  tbe  lead- 
ing I'i'  —4*  15™.  or  7*  AX"  of  the  hour-circle*;  then  set  the 
declination  circle  to  67"  28'  N.P  D ,  and  tho  star  will  be 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  field.  \Vi;h  a  little  habit 
an  observer  can  make  an  approximate  allowance  for 
refraction  fay  taking  awny  a  few  seconds  from  the  hour 
angle,  and  •  mUiute  or  t«R»  htm  the  N«PJ>.  If  the  atar 
be  very  near  the  hoiiion,  the  nsoal  eonrae  is  to  put  on 
:i  low  power  to  the  telescope,  and.  having  thus  found  tlie 
star,  to  set  the  telesctipe  exactly  upon  it,  and  then  to  app'T 
the  [niwer  be.st  adapted  to  tin?  observaticn  i;i  \n -w  Thj 
teleacxtpe  being  damped  in  N.F-D.  will  follow  auy  t.ur  by 
moving  the  instrument  round  in  R.A.  with  an  angular 
velocity  equal  to  the  apparent  motion  of  the  liea^-ens. 
This  motion  is  best  given  by  elockwork,  which  is  now 
coming  pretty  generally  into  uw;  and*  indeed.  Ibr  lh« 
measurement  or  double  sUra,  tbe  eibaarvatioD  of  oeenMB* 
lions,  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  all  optistl  and 
micrometricul  purjuses,  is  nearly  indispetisable. 

It  is  not  necessary  ucttially  to  correct  each  u'j  tr.ei.t 
before  proceeding  to  the  next,  and  the  ermrs  in  K  A  may 
be  detanmned  «t  the  same  tine  with  those  in  N.P  D.  by 
any  peraea  who  understands  tb*  myttenes  of  »  simple 
equation  and  the  km  of  tbe  errors.  As  the  auMeet  has  not; 
wr  lu  111  V. ,  hcr-n  treated  v.tv  -atisfactorily,  at  least  in  any 
KiiL'lisli  puljliuation,  we  bhail  proceed  to  deduce  tbe  errors 
:ind  <  .rrcH-t  lonn  of  an  equnmHit  mrnry  way  out  t 
from  observations. 
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The  sidcrr  il  tinie  is  corrected  for  theerrorof  the  clock, 
and  the  mean  readin^;s  of  the  hour-circle  and  declination 
circle  are  corrected  for  n-fruction. 

Ihe  inatnunentai  N.P.  distanoasi  instrument  east,  an 
larger  tbaa  these,  iastmrnaDt  west;  and  tbe  dillHsnea  is 

for  j3  Ursa  Minons  .  6'  20 
fix  i  AquilsB      .       .   e  16 


Mean 


6  17.5  =  double  index  error. 


or  the  index  error  ia  3'  8.7"  to  be  tubtmcted  inst.  B.  and 
adMhist.W. 
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The  equatorial,  being  tlius  adjusted,  is  ready  for  use,  and 
may  be  turned  upon  any  star  at  pleaBura.  Suppose  it  is 
reqniradrat  sidatMa  tima  la^  14^  to  Und  a  slar»  tbe  R.A. 


•  WWtoMlMa  Aw  so;  of  the  Ub1«-«.  :>  ili, 
I  K.FJI.  dftlMtltt.aauriablrarttiiK  ihecuUb- 


•  ikt  iifcmiBi  to  if.p.n. 

IraHS  dhlasM  It  •qnai  ta  tin  ....     ».  ■on 

f  !..  Rw«hmpp«-ealmHi«il..ii -ivi  Kitainf  it  (or  th»  law*r.   Tlr  conwltoa  u 
li.  ijf  a«l>>il  tn  th»  Inslrani -  I  L,,  N  p,D^  ^hen  the  (Car  I*  aoiilh  of  ihc  tvnlthof 
pol«,  asd  to  be  MiMrwixl  wkcD  Um  Mm  Is  Ih:w>ss  ths  yul*  wi4  HSith. 


Mean       I  26.7 
;-nr1       the  instrumental  exceeds  the  true  N.P.D.  and 
butli  s;ai^  ■dni  above  pole,  it  follows  that  tbe  pole  of  the 
in>itrument  is  behw  the  pole  of  the  Iu»vens. 

a  UriiCB  Majors:  is  nearly  in  tbe  6  hour  meridian  wM^ 
and  therefore  m  a  proper  position  for  determining  the  ail> 
mutbal  donation  of  the  pole:  we  sball  suppose  it  is  exactly 
at  «  houra  ftwm  tiie  meriffian.  Correcting  for  the  index 
error,  we  have  27'  16'  52"  4-  3'  9"  =  27°  2(J'  l",  for  the 
instrumental  N.P.D,  whereas  the  Nautical  Almanac 
gives  the  true  N.  P.  D.  c*f  this*  star  =  27'  '21'  42".  The 
diflTerence  is  I'  4l",  which  is  the  quantity  by  which  the 

Eole  of  the  instrument  is  to  the  west  of  the  pole  of  Sa 
eavens.  We  have  therefore  determined  the  enor  of  the 
polar  axis  and  the  index  errar  of  die.dedination  circle, 
wliich  may  be  corrected,  if  necessary,  by  altering  the  aciem* 

•  Th«  hoot  angle  rwk«iM<i  fron  lb*  maridiaii  U  »!»  avi  tti»  JlffTtaf*  brtwra 
>hc  (idneal  tlnrawi  Ui«  R.A.oTlh.-  >ur.  V.hfu  U„  iidcr.nl  i  me  it  Wm  tbaa 
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•  Aquil*  is  very  near  the  emiator,  and  tiwMforo  proper 

for  doterminin::  tlM  err  r  of  cviilimfttiofi  in  R.  A.  The  «i- 
dereal  time  between  the  observations  )»  \  1"  29*.S,  and  the 
difference  between  the  retdinn  of  the  hour  circle  is 
11*  33*  2.  hmoe  the  error  of  couimation  in  Ihe  equator  is 

3*  7 

or  I*.S5  which  u  to  be  added  to  the  hour  angle  of  the 

obaarration,  In>U  and  Mibtnoted,  Inst.  E.  For  itarv 
Wit  of  Um  eooator  dlis  MwatiMl  is  tp  be  multiplied  by  the 
■eeant  of  declination.  Now  the  sennt  id  daelioatiaB  nr  fi 

Vnm  Minons  ^  3.82,  hence  the  eftet  of  eottimtton  fbr 

this  8tar:-1>2  »  ^  7M  nearly,  and  aublr.irtinc:  'bis 

from  the  lioui  angle  of  the  flrrt  or  K.  obsienaUiin  and 
adding  it  to  the  noi:orni  r  W.  observation,  we  have  E 
Qb  2"  49»^  and  W.  O*"  14""  23".U  for  lite  hc.ir  rirde  rr  adirigs 
on  aoeount  of  collimation.  TJif  differed  e  be* 
these  ia  11*34*.^  iriiila  Um  wkiial  tima  alapaad 
M  iir  39*.3,      half  tlM  dkooidMMa  tatwwB  Om*  two 

4*.9 

taauUs  -^or8*.46iath0  error  du«  to  tho  imJinition  of  the 

flonlhiatwii  tak.  As  thk  omr  variaa  la  the  tangent  of 
daetiimtioB,  whhli  ia  fi  Jhm  Miooria  -S.S»,  thoanor  Jbr 
t.45 

UK  =  jgg-  X  tan.  i  =  V.7  X  tan.  #  nmc\y.  It 

<hat  thia  oorxoetion  «•  to  be  aubtnotod  from 
dw  inatrunantal  hour  angle.  Inat  B..  and  to  be  added, 

Inst.  West  The  aign  is  to  be  ebanged  if  the  correction  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  sidereal  time  of  the  observation,  that 
is,  if  the  observer  wishes  to  adjust  his  instrument  (when 
it  is  for  instance),  he  must  make  the  time  of  passage 
later  than  it  is,  which  is  dune  by  lowering  the  west  end 
of  tbo  declination  axis.   In  this  case  the  quantity  is  0*.7 

No  eonsiderable  error  tiiaea  from  onilting  the  effect  of 
indination  upon  I  Aqnthi  in  tbo  above  example ;  but  it  is 
more  satis^tory  to  deduce  both  the  coefficients  uf  collima- 
tion and  inclination  at  once.  Let  c  be  tlie  constant  of  the 
correction  for  the  collimation  and  i  for  the  inclinai  m,  -i  ith 
T  whan  InsU  W.  aud  when  the  correction  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  hour  ani^ ;  then  substituting  the  numerical  values 
ofllwaasaiitaaiidtanctntaaf  tho  t«o  atatai  wo  abaU  have 
fbr  the  eorreeted  hoar  angles 


(3  Ursa  Mmoiis  E.  0 
W.  0 
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polar  detiktiMi  vfOB  Oo  obiomtions  in  R.  A.  before  tho 
index  error  can  be  correctly  obtained.   In  oidar  to  do  thi% 

we  must  consider  the  polar  deviation  more  minutely;  and 
as  we  have  reason  to  think  that  from  a  w;iut  .  f  -kill  in 
detecting  the  polar  error  of  an  equaturial.  ur  la  appiyin){ 
the  corrections  which  depend  upon  this  <:rr  ir  la  observa- 
tions, npeeiaUy  in  R.  A.,  observers  have  been  led  to  ina- 
peach  too  luuiuy  tiia  character  of  instnUMMlik  hmII 
explain  thia  port  of  tho  siU^t  vary  AUly. 


Difference  0  11    33  .a-2-OOc-0.10l  =  U^  29"A 
which  give  for  the  determination  of  c  and  i 
7.64c  +  7.381  =:  19.1 
SiWo 0.10«  s  3.7 
^m  whidi  i  ia  tmnd  a  0.71  e  <=  l.BI  nearly  as  before. 

In  this  war,  by  forming  an  t-quatii  ti  f  r  wtrli  star,  aiid 
combining  all  the  observations  m  which  i  iito  u  t,mall  co- 
efficientintoonee<ju  itJi  II  (when  stars  have  south  decimation, 
or  are  sub  pofantbe  coeillcient  ts  negative),  and  those  where 
tto  eooOdMit  of  t  ia  laree  into  another,  the  valtie  of  t,  and 
eoMOqiMud^  «f  tk  ttajr  bo  datonninod  with  groat  aoowoov* 
It  ia  not  aboolntely  nooaaawy  tbot  Oo  obaarvatkma  for  do* 

(luring  tViPsc  rorrretinn^  shni'.lrl  he  near  the  meridian,  but 
h  li  ilesu-tible  that  as  iuile  time  jio^M  jIe  should  elapse 
bct\vf-«-Ti  euch  of  the  pair  of  obaervnuutis,  r,n  lu/count  of  the 
variation  of  refraetion  and  of  the  effect  of  polar  error,  if  that 
be  considerable.  As  a  general  rule,  it  would  be  well  to 
kaap  witJun  a  £bw  minutes  of  the  meridian,  for  in  tlio  above 
axaiBple  tho  vaaiatiou  of  reftaction  in  (3  UMoWnoria  is 
0*.5.  while  the  variation  of  the  effect  of  polar  error  is  no  less 
than  1*.3.  Besidaa.  the  instrument  is  always  most  perfect 
near  the  meridian,  and     to  be  used  theri'  \Uirii  [Kj^sible. 

If  the  errors  be  cofftx;led  by  adjustment,  tb«  index  err»>r 
of  the  hour-circle  is  simply  tne  difference  between  the  ob- 
served hour  angle  and  the  true  hour  angle.  Or  supposing 
the  true  sidereu  time  unkaovo,  the  index  error  must  be 
dotamuQod  to  a  knrolt  ao  w  hm  daaeribod  aboro,  after 
placing  the  dediiMtioD  azia  boriioDtaL  But  if  inatead  of 
actually  adju 


Let  P  bo  tlw  plaoa  of  tho  pole  of  the  liaorana  and  p  that 
of  the  pole  of  tba  instrument  when  prolongod  indeiiiiteljr, 

a<(  seen  un  the  sphere  of  the  heavens  bv  a  spectator  oiJaido ; 
N  P  Z  the  meridian  of  the  place,  which,  when  produced 
towards  Z,  passes  through  the  lemth  and  ihe  >0uth  Yohn  of 
the  horixcm ;  E  P  W,  the  6-ltour  menti.ttn,  whuli  yx-'^ 
through  the  east  and  west  points  of  the  horizon  Let  f;i]l 
p  m  and  p  n  perpendicular  on  Z  N  and  E  W,  and  let  p  m 
or  P  n»$f  and  »  n  or  P  «  -  .v".  It  is  presumed  that  the 
indoK  amr  of  the  daclinatiBii  onIo  baa  been  obtained  by 
ravened  obaervatbnM,  whidi  bt  indeed  the  uniTonat  rul^ 
and  therefore  that  the  observed  N.  P.  distances,  conweled 
for  index  error  and  refruction,  oxpres:'  the  actual  distances 
of  the  stars  fri  ni  ; 

Let  a  tolerably  distant  star  be  observed,  the  olace  ol 
which  is  in  the  direction  of  vj  wlien  continued  ;  draw  P* 
porpoadiooiar  to  pe,  and  also  P  8  from  the  true  pole  towards 
tho  liar,  helMO  Z  P  B  ia  Aa  true  hour  angle  of  the  ttar. 

Then  since  the  instrument  is  neatly  in  a4|uatinoot  and 
the  star  not  very  near  the  pole.  PS  bnd  p»  are  nearly 
parallel,  and  PA  is  perpendicular  to  both,  hence  the  distance* 
of  the  star  from  P  and  k  are  equal,  and  the  effect  of  polar 
error  on  the  N.P.D.  of  the  star  is  to  make  i!  m  i  imenlal 
polar  diatanca  too  large  by  p  A.  Drawing  ai  v  perpendicular 
and  Pi»  MmtM  to  »  c, 

«>pmXooa.mpv-|-P«lt)(«ai>»Plr> 
or,  since  mp « is  the  ooBtpkmont  ^np%  whioh  ia  «  Z  P S 

and  mPtu  =  ZPS, 

pk^^'x  sin.  east  hour  angle  -f  y" X eos.  east  hour an^e. 
From  this  formula  if  x  and  y  be  known  in  quantitv  and  direc* 
tion  br  obaorrationa  in  the  meridian  and  at  six  houis  from 
it.  the  value  of  pk  may  be  computed  and  applied  »»»«>^ 
rection  to  the  observed  N.  P.  D.  of  any  star,  and  the  ebaaiiad 
hour  angle  will  serve  for  the  computation. 

In  practice  we  have  fui  iid  it  SufBcientlv  accurate  to 
draw  p  n  P  on  a  scale  where  seconds  are  visible,  i.e.,  eqi.sl 
to  about  4  inch,  and  then  making  the  an^le  oqual  to 
the  obaatTod  hour  angle,  and  lotting  foil  PA  perpendicular 
on  p»  to  aaoortahl  the  vaioeof  pA  by  compaaa  and  scale.  It 
is  not  possO>le  to  <  ummit  an  error  of  mora  than  fl"  or 
which  is  generally  «.f  little  importance;  and  beddn  the 
superior  rapidity  of  the  operation,  there  is  no  danger  -f  ron- 


s'lng"  the  instrument,  the  errors  ai'c  noted  and 

eorteetioos  applied,  we  have  yet  to  compute  the  effect  of  founding  t&e  tig»  <rf  either  part  of  the  eotioetioa.  wheihnr 
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<lw'  star  1m  libore  or  below  pole,  which  ctmi  «it«ftil  ex* 

perietic^  computers  can  iicarcebrat  times  avoid.  In  any 
ease  the  t;iapliicai  prxccK  will  aflord  a  very  useful  check. 

Tilt;  effecl  of  the  disii'.ucL'iiK'iU  of  (ho  poUr  axis  upon  tlie 
readings  of  the  hour  circle  may  easily  be  gathered  from 
the  same  figure.  Suppoie  the  two  lines  P  S  an<l  p«  to  be 
ooBtinued  uU  they  meet  »i  the  Har,  aod  to  be  pfoaueed,  if 
neeeuuy,  until  tbey  cut  the  eqaator  in  S  uid  v.  The 
reader  may  imagn j  ,,t  draw  the  figuif.  If  the  star  lo 
north  of  the  equiiuxtiaJ,  the  lines  P  S  2  and  psa  cross 
at  the  star,  and  the  hour  angle  corresponding  to  p  is  to  the 
cast,  and  greater  than  the  hour  angle  carre^ponaing  to  the 
true  pole  P.  Heooe  the  reading  of  the  hour  circle  is 
too  mimU  in  the  eiee  represented  in  the  Agon, or  20  ii 
tebe  edded  to  theieatlmg  of  thehonreirole.  AbObiinee 
<rS:PA::  sin.  a:eoi.<.*.«S->PAxteii.JL  Aflkin, 

sx"xcos.  east  hour  angle -y''x  sin.  east  hour  angle. 

Hie  leader  will  hew  no  difficulhr  in  following  out  the 
nilee  with  regard  to  the  signs  of  the  eocieotioD  in  eeeh 

particular  ca&c,  but  it  will  be  much  safer  and  quite  accu- 
ruti;  enough  to  take  the  value  of  PA  from  the  figure  and  to 
multiply  It  h\  ■'■  '.in.  t  for  the  correction.  Aj*  a  practical 
direction  we  have  Ibund  thisconveniuut.  Join  Pp,  and  pro- 
duce it  botli  ways.  Then  according  to  this  figure,  the  correc- 
tion is  additive  to  the  hour  circle  reeding  for  all  stars  having 
north  dedination  whidh  ireobeerTedontheeouthBideof  Pp 
produced,  and  vertd  vice  for  start  on  the  north  side.  TdIb 
tangent  of  dieclination  is  negative  when  the  star  is  south  of 
the  tqwinoctial,  and  the  rule  is  reversed.  Tliero  is  no  cor 
rection  for  stars  in  the  direction  of  Fp,  that  is  for  stars 
hnriof  in  «tit  hour  nqgin  fton  the  tottth  or  n  VMt  hour 

nngleftoni  ifaetiorth, eoeh  thatlli  tencent  b>|-.  .Aftir  fltis 

w 

eomelion  has  been  applied,  the  index  error  of  fbe  hour 
cirde  mej  he  dedueed  in  the  mtnner  pointed  ooL 
It  somethnee  heppena  diet  an  oheerrer,  fkom  oareless 

ness  or  want  of  time  or  knowledge,  does  not  determine  tlie 
{Xtsition  of  the  pole  of  the  instrument  by  the  best  tneann, 
^  17. ,  by  observations  in  the  meridian  and  at  6  hours  from  it, 
but  that  thi^  pu^ttiou  is  to  be  deduced  from  a  higgledy 
piggledy  mass  of  observations  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
liMvene.  To  Ibrm  equationa  such  as  we  hate  juat  given 
foreeeh  eliMmtioQ,  and  to  eolvo  them  by  the  method  of 
mmimttm  souares,  might  poiaibly  bo  the  most  aoeurate 
mode ;  but  tne  labour  would  be  very  great,  and  on  such  nn 
<ibject  very  much  niispent.  We  have  found  the  graphical 
pro<*e8«  quite  siifRcierit,  and  it  baa  the  further  advantage  of 
exhibiting  to  the  oye  those  observations  which,  from  their 
extravagance,  are  probably  mton  in  bisecting  the  !>tar  or  in 
reading  oif  the  vemien.  Buppose  such  a.  .^i  of  observations 
to  he  gtmi  Ihr  ndnntiiM.  Dmw  WK  andNZ,dgare  2, 


at  right  angles  to  tm^  nOmt  ud  intmrsaotiiig  at  P,  end 
then  draw  from  P  IbM  toeh  aa  P8»  P8'  ftc  eidi  kno«a 
alar  ooserved,  making  the angks  8  PZ,  S'PZ  equel  to  tbt 
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obeerved  hour  angles  of  the  itara.  If  the  instrumental 

polar  dii<tanoe  be  less  than  that  of  the  catalogue,  as  in  8', 
take  P  A' -the  difference:  if  the  in!>trumentid  distance  be 
^'reatcr.  as  in  S,  prolonu'  SP  and  take  P  h  -  the  difference. 
Through  /<  and  n  draw  perpendiculars  to  PS  and  PS', 
and  these  \n\\  intersect  ttfN  the  place  of  the  inatmmental 
pole.  Benceting  this  process  for  each  known  alar,  the 
eye  will  enow  pretty  nearly  where  p  should  he  ehoeen 
among  the  various  intersections.  The  place  of  p  being  de- 
ternuned,  the  observations  of  an  unknown  star  or  comet 
maybe  corrected  as  shown  above;  and  by  dropping  perpen- 
diculars on  P  W  andPN.  the  aximuthal  and  vert^  errors 
of  the  pote  of  the  hHtnuml  maj  ho  detannhied. 

It  seeme  Mnealf  neeieftty  to  oautkm  any  nerson  mto 
whole  hands  sueh  obeerrations  nay  eome,  agarast  relying 

upon  inter-ections  which  nrn  made  at  very  acute  or 
very  obtuse  anirles.  If.  for  itisiance,  we  were  to  at- 
tempt til  deduce  the  ])laci'  of  p  as  to  azimuth  by  a 
pair  of  observations  near  the  meridian,  or  its  place  as 
to  altitude  by  observatiom  near  the  6  hour  meridian* 
we  should  only  hsTe  our  own  fidly  to  blame  for  the 
inaccuracy  of  ue  lesult  Vtom  the  nature  of  the  erae, 
the  unavoidable  errors  of  observation  would  be  multipliMtl 
by  the  process,  and  a  result  of  any  kind  might  be  obtaii<«<i, 
just  as  by  db.serving  the  sun  near  noon  for  time  and  near 
the  primu  v^tical  for  latitude,  m  &ailor  might  cause  his 
sextant  to  be  gtiilty  of  any  assignable  error.  This  is  evi- 
dent  from  the  form  of  the  analytical  equation,  but  any 
non-algebraist  may  satiBfy  himself  by  drawing  lines  P  o 
and  PS',  nuking  en  aagle  of  5**  or  10^  and  by  finding 
what  the  efltet  of  an  eiror  of  10"  in  ^e  observations  will 
1  I  (  n  the  position  of  p.  If  throe  observations  of  stars  with- 
out reversion  should  oe  employed,  and  the  index  error  of 
the  declinntion  circle  be  dedueed  ut  dm  HUM  thua^  the 

blunder  will  be  complete. 

Though  the  errors  of  an  unadjusted  equatorial  may  be 
deteeted  and  the  cofteetion  ligMOOilif  eonmited,  it  would 
he  an  nhuse  of  thne  end  edeulatfon  to  do  so.  In  two 

if  the  ordinary  constructions  of  fhp  i  isiriimeut  and  pro- 
bably in  the  third,  the  instnimeiiul  tsfrurs  are  not  and 
cannot  be  expcctefl  to  be  accurately  the  same  in  all  posi- 
tions of  the  instrument.  In  those  equatorials  of  Hamsaen's 
construction  which  batreflfefteC  tele&ccpes  and  declination 
ciieles  of  three  ihet  dimnster,  enrintions  of  adjustment  be- 
tween  die  meridian  and  she  Imnrs  ftan  it  may  be  expeeted 
to  amount  to  10"  or  20",  and  in  the  largest  equatorials, 
which  are  necessarily  more  imperfect,  discrejmncica  of  1 

I.'  Lvu:i  1'  may  arise.  We  shall  now  point  out  the  rational 
mode  of  using  an  equatorial  instrument,  when  the  ob- 
jeet  is  to  de|eiinin«  the  pleen  of  aaj  phenomenon  hi  the 
heavens. 

llie  flnt  diing  is  to  adjust  the  instrument  with  grant  ear*, 

and  especially  to  make  the  pole  of  the  instrutnent  agree 
with  the  celestial  pole.  The  permanence  of  this  adjust- 
ment depends  solely  upon  the  steadiness  of  the  upper  and 
lower  supports,  which  should  tlierefore  ba  fixed  very  solidly. 
This  being  done,  suppose  a  oomot  is  to  be  determined.  Turn 
the  telescope  upon  it,  and  having  clamped  the  hour  cinle 
very  firmly,  note  the  transit  of  the  comet  o\'er  the  v«tical 
wires,  bise^ni^  it  at  tbesametime  in  N.P.D.  by  the  hmizon- 
tal  wire.  Wait  till  some  other  star  passes  ov«r  the  field, 
note  its  transit,  and  bisect  it  in  N.F.D.  by  moving  the 
roirrometer  screw  only.  In  thi'*  case  the  declination  circle 
is  supposed  to  be  firmly  clamped  between  the  observations. 
Then  the  difiference  of  the  times  of  observation  givee  the 
difference  of  R.A.  between  the  comet  and  star,  and  the 
difeence  in  declination  is  uken  from  the  micrometer. 
It  is  the  same  thing,  of  course,  whether  the  star  pre- 
cedes or  Euccctjds  the  tumet.  Observations  of  this  kind 
are  amongst  the  most  perfect  which  can  be  made,  for 
the  errors  of  tl;c  i;i -i r  i tnent  being  the  same  in  each 
case,  and  the  refraction  almost  the  same,  no  error  can 
creep  in  except  that  of  noting:  the  phsenomenon.  The 
star  which  is  sometimes  called  the  deteimining  star,  or  the 
star  of  eompnison,  Is  aflerwards  obeerved  by  meridian  in- 
struments, and  then  the  place  of  the  comet  is  deduced  with 
the  greatest  accuracy.  Frequontlv,  however,  there  i»  a 
dearth  of  stars  of  compariion,  and  the  time  before  a  proper 
star  enters  the  field  is  too  loug  for  the  patience  of  the 
observer,  or  he  may  not  have  a  micrometer.  In  this  easn 
the  instrument  is  kqit  elamped  in  KJL,  and  allsr  oh- 
sirviiig  the  conetp  the  telescope  is  moved  up  or  down  • 
fitde,  and  slws  abvn  md  beloir  the  comet  are  observedi  ir 
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Ala.  by  notll^  the  dock,  and  in  dedinatioo  liy  raadioc;  the 

oircle.  iDie  instrument  should  tliun  I e  turned  half  routui 
in  R.A^  and  tho  operation  re|j«atLi].  Hy  rombinin;,'  li  itti 
M;ts,  Us  good  u  plucf  of  the  comet  will  be  flL-duL-cd  aa  tho  divi- 
sion of  the  de<*lniation  circle  will  allow,  l  lio  ^Mrs  ut'  com 
pariboD  are  taken  above  and  bcluw,  so  ttiat  the  mean  of 
Am  iDatifUDMital  acron  «t  th0  atan  may  be  pretty  nearly 
equal  to  diet  at  the  oomet,  and  aa  th«  eflbet  in  RA.  of 
m  error  of  rollimatiun  or  inclination  is  changed  in  sign  by 
revexwoo,  u  u  iheiuXure  eliminated  iVom  the  mean.  The 
taMriHMiitaiMtmiiDnDBBiintbe  BOfadia  lULbatvwik 


.  the  obaervution  of  tbe  eonet  and  th«  stai*  of  rompanwm. 

I  In  this  way  Halle^s  comet  was  obserred  at  Greeawicb 
and  Cambndtre  on  it:>  late  appcaranee,  the  8iar<  oi'  compa- 
lifton  were  subsequently  obM9r\'ed  wiih  tliu  meridian  iniitru- 
ment«,  and  the  apparent  places  of  the  comet  finally  asttiad. 
The  detaik  will  be  found  in  tlie  obsenmtiona  ef 
spective  obiervatodea  for  the  year  lUdi. 

If  the  ttttDOat  accuracy  be  not  required,  it  is  aaffleient. 
after  careful  adjustment,  to  note  the  tnjnsit  of  thi  i  o-il  ; 
over  the  vertical  wires,  and  lo  read  off  the  dechuaiion  nutl 
haw  dMle^  and  than  toniiv  tiM  inatmnMut  upon  «m  oi 


K^titt^rtiMi 
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more  neigQ(>oaru^^  itar\  to  obierre  them  in  like  manner. 
The  nearer  the  !<iar>  of  coraparinon  are  to  the  comet,  the 
greater  probability  ibere  is  that  tliere  no  chan^^v,  or  only 
a  slight  efaangs  cif  instrumental  error  in  moving  from  one 
to  the  other.  Tllb  OMmIi  of  obaerration  however  is  only  to 
b«  lolmtad  In  «m«  of  iMoaKity»  whui,  aitber  fiom  haata 
AT  TOMilaiB  iiMtlMF,  flw  obsBmir  cannot  viiC  ibr  atan 
coming  to  the  »amo  meridian  with  thr  nmct. 

Suppose  the  foUoving  observations  to  have  b«ea  made 
iif  Arctuni'<  hikI  an  nikBoinialar araoiiial;aftBir  iaomaeitaig 
each  for  refraction. 

tXam  hf  flieck.      Hoiu  Ctori*.    Morth  Polar  Dl«t 
h.  m.    ».       h.a.    a.  e.« 

Aroturos     17  17   9.A  S  10  If.S     •§  54  46 

Comet  !7  27  11.5    2  50  Sfl.l     62  11  1 

To  determine  the  index  errors  uf  both  cirdea  by  Arc- 
tnnu»  ira  luva 

a.  Bk  «.  •    •  .» 

nmabydoek  17  17  9,9  Inst^  N.P.D.  6«  64  46 
HooraoglairMt  S  10  1».S  ]>«.  Naut.  Aim.  69  57  37 


Tnstrum'  R.A.  14  6  54.4  Inst'  N.P  D.l 
RA^aut.   i    ,^  g      ^      too  tmall  ] 


lBiti-R.A.ft»  1      ,  2 

Applying  tb«M  oorrectioos  to  the  observations  of  the 
caaat,i»aSawa 

Time  by  dock    »7  27  ll.T  In«t'-N.PJ).+62  It  1 
IiM|i*]ianrBa|^  2  6o  3r.i  Cometton  +     2  si. 


Inati  R.A.oometl4  36  33.4  NJM>.  .  +6t  13  A 
Qprreotion    .   -{-  1  16.8 


True R. A. comet  1-1  37  49.6 

The  star  of  comparison  is,  in  this  case,  much  too  distant 
both  ill  R  A  and  N.P.D.  ;  ifi  1  'in  nulex  error  ought  tis 
bo  determined  by  stars  above  and  below  the  comet,  and 
preceding  and  auceeeding  it.  Also,  after  the  obsenatiotis 
oaTa  baen  mada  ia  ona  poaiUon  of  the  instrument,  it  ouebt 
to  be  tnraad  balf  nnmd  and  the  obaenrationa  repeated ;  ont 
the  mode  of  ascertaining  and  applying  the  oonaetioni  ia 
the  same,  and  needs  no  further  explanation. 

The  accompanying  figure  represents  the  portable  univer- 
sal equatorial  as  construcled  by  Troughton :  (a  drawing 
and  description  of  a  similar  instrument,  under  the  title  of 
Fajrrer'a  Equatorial,  will  be  found  m  Rees's  Cj/^opadia, 
artieia  E^fuaiimal).  The  lower  part  or  stand  raati  on  three 
fbot-aemn^atid  oaads  no  description.  Tha  itapar  part  is 
moveabla  en  a  eroia  axia.  A  A,  on  wirieh  it  w  banneed ; 
and  when  the  polar  axis  is  set  at  the  proper  inclination  by 
the  latitude  semii-ircl©  B.  the  clamp  C  retains  it  there. 
The  polar  axis  consists  of  an  outer  tube,  D  D.  t"  rtiungone 
piece  with  the  horizontal  axis  above-mentioned,  and  of  an 
mterior  axis  which  turns  freely  within  tho  tube  a-s  in  a 
aacket.  This  latter  axis  eanias  the  bonz  dida.  E  £»  tha 
Yeroiers,  F  F,  being  flxad  to  tlw  taba^  Tba  damp  and 
tangent  screw  of  the  hour-circle  are  partially  seen  at  G  G. 
The  upper  plate  H  is  fixed  on  the  inner  axis,  and  revolves 
^vith  it.  Two  pieces,  I  I,  rise  from  this  plate,  and  carry  the 
collars  within  which  the  cross  or  transit  axis,  K  K.  works. 
The  declination  circle,  L  L,  and  telescope,  M  M,  are  fixed  to 
tba  axtramittea  of  the  transit  axis,  the  telescope  being 
autaida  tha  noUar.  The  declination  clunp  and  tangent 
screw  are  seen  at  N  N ;  the  verniers  ara  on  tha  otbar  aide. 
These  are  attached  to  the  support  which  rises  ttom  the 
plate  H.  T  .vi  i  lo\*l8  are  fixed  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
stand  at  OO,  but  they  are  only  to  ho  used  for  approximate 
adjustment.  A  delicate  swing  level,  P,  is  hung  from  the 
transit  axis,  and  a  secotid  level,  Q,  is  fixed  to  the  der4ination 
cirela.  The  telescope  has  a  micrometer,  R,ean]nngwiras 
for  naaaoring  small  diflmancaa  of  dadinatkm. 

It  ffl  aviitant  to  ttuM  who  knov  Fraonbolbr'i  eonttroo- 
tion,  that  it  is  identicd  with  the  upper  part  of  this  universal 
equatonal.  The  suspension  and  motion  of  the  polar  axis 
and  hour  circle  arc  the  same  as  in  the  e<iuaf(>ri.il  nuide  by 
Troughton  for  the  Univmity  of  Coimbra.  The  position  of 
the  telescope  is  that  of  Megni*  and  Nairne. 

Tha  rales  «a  hava  already  givan  viU  anaUa  any  onatto 
a^wt  dm  wiwMl  oquMl  i  hot  if  lliB  dinatioik  af  tiw 


j  meridian  be  known,  it  is  a  simpler  plan  to  adji»t  thn  in- 
strument a.s  an  altitude  and  azimuth  circle,  which  it  becomaa 
when  the  polar  axis  is  vertical,  and  then  by  inelininf  Hia 
polar  axis  to  the  latitude  of  the  place,  it  becomes  an  «qaa» 
toriaL  There  is  no  provision  in  the  instrument  itsdf  fbr 
moving  the  polar  axis  in  azimuth.  Tba  whole  mtiat  be 
tomed  bodily,  and  ftr  this  purpose  aoma  preparation 
should  ba  nwda  in  Oa  stand  oo  triliBb  dm  ftat-asMwa 

rest. 

The  following  rf  fprciirc-s  will  1m_>  useful  to  tho  reader.  A 
clock  fur  carry  ing  an  equatorial,  constructed  by  Meaara^ 
Troughton  and  Simma,  and  now  in  the  poeaesaion  of  Charlaa 
HoUbid,  Esq.,  of  Hampatead.  is  dcsotibad  in  Uw  MttraeU 
of  ||0  Phmedin^  qf  the  Foyal  Axtrmmieti  Saei^'ty, 
vo].  iii..  No.  6,  with  a  wood-cut.  Thh  would  pro'ialjfv 
act  somewhat  more  steadily  with  a  horvrmul  fiv viieel 
upon  the  vertical  axis,  but  ils  perforraati'  is  \cr>  jd. 
An  account  of  the  slipping  piece  and  the  wire  micro- 
meter to  be  applied  to  the  equatonal  Ibr  observing 
double  stars,  with  direetkma  Ibr  their  nae,  is  sttran  in 
the  appendix  to  tha  Ompamon  to  tha  Mapt  tf  A*  fliarv 
jmhliuud  by  the  Society,  1836.  For  the  mode  of 
using  an  equatorial  as  a  measuring  circle,  see  the  Catn 
triiQe  and  GreemcicH  Obiervations  for  1835  and  1836  of 
Halley's  Comet,  of  the  Solar  Eclipse,  and  of  the  elongation 
of  Jupiter's  fourth  Satellite;  and  for  the  correctiona  tat 
i-pfraction  and  paralla.x,  the  Introduction  to  the  Greenviek 
Obsfrxyitiont,  1836,  to  which  the  reader  ahould  look  if  Iw 
wishes  to  know  the  best  methods  of  nusking  and  reducing 
astronomical  observations  in  general.  Sir  G«orge  Shock- 
burgh's  Memoir  'ilrtiuly  referred  to  cor)ta;iii  a  valuable 
history  of  tho  instramont,  though,  on  consuldiijSf  the  au- 
thorities, we  hsivi-  been  lei!  Lw^rusiLUiallv  to  difTer  fmni  liuri. 
A  description  of  Ramsden'a  r^raciion  ptfre  \v)'.l  be  found 
at  page  19  of  Shuckburgh's  paper,  dong  with  a  collection 
of  taUea  Ibr  compatioc  tha  aAsali  of  rafkaetian  and  pa* 
lallax  in  RA.  and  N.P.D.  ftom  Hia  data  arliMb  thia  te« 
genious  appendai^e  affords.  Pearson's  Practical  Attrontmy, 
vol.  ii.  p.  517;  Littrow,  Memoirs  of  the  Attronomical  S5>- 
r?>/j/,  vul.  ii  p.  4  5  ;  Knel,  Mem.  A<t(.  Son'elt/,  %ol  iv.  p.  495. 
We  have  committed  an  oversight  by  ri'lving  on  Vince. 
Graham's  astronomicd  sector  is  supponerl  m  Hooke's 
aoadtant  and  Flamstaad'a  aaxtant:  see  Smith's  Optiett 
i  6S5,  book  S.  ehap.  but  in  explaining  the  inatttnaaot. 
Smith  uses  a  figure  for  illustration,  which  Vinoe  has  copied 
as  the  actual  instrument.  It  is  now  in  the  transit-room  of 
the  Royd  Observatorv. 

EQUERRIES  (from  the  French  ieurte,  »  suble),  the 
name  ^iven  to  certain  officers  of  the  royal  household  in  the 
department  of  the  master  of  the  horse,  the  first  of  whom  ia 
styled  chief  caui:rry  and  clerk-mwahal.  Their  dutiea  fldl 
in  rotation.  When  the  king  ar  quean  ride  abroad  in  state, 
an  equerry  go«s  in  the  leaditt^  eoaeh.  They  fbrmerly  rode 
on  hor«.eback  by  the  coach-side.  Officers  of  th.;'  same 
denomination  form  ;i  yiart  of  the  csfablLshed  linnseliulrli  of 
the  royal  dukes,  fccr, 

EQUIANGULAR.  EQUll-ATERAL,  EQUl-CRU- 
RAL,  BQUI-TANGENTIAL.  &e.  &r..  a  dasa  of  worda 
beginning  with  Bqui*  which,  in  composition  forms  an  ad< 
iectiva  ekpresuTa  of  ihe  equality  of  two  things  spoken  oC 
Tims  equiangular  means  having  equd  an^es.  and  so  on. 
There  is  a  certain  liability  to  oonfiwion,  arising  from  mis- 
Mkjiip  between  l:ie  application  of  such  lermi  to  tliffereut 
parts  of  the  samertguie  and  to  different  figures.  Thus  'an 
equilaterd  triangle'  must  mean  a  triangle  which  has  three 
sides  all  equal.  But  '  two  triangles  which  are  equilateral* 
may  mean  two  triangles  in  whian  every  side  of  the  first  has 
its  equd  amoru|  those  of  tba  aaeoad :  the  two  not  being 
separately  equilaterd.  T»  avail  ttib,  it  is  sometimes  said 
that  two  niangles.  such  aa  havajaat  haaamaatinaadt  are 
mutually  equilateral. 

EQUILrBRlUM  {a-qua  nhni).  a  state  of  rest  produced 
by  the  mutual  counteraction  of  two  or  more  forces.  The 
science  of  equiliLiruun  is  Statics. 

BQUIMULTIPLES.  mulliplaa  ia  whidi  aqnd  aumban 
of  times  are  taken.  Thaamiitimea  Aandasaaatftnesll 
arr  "f/yj  mnltiplp^  nf  A  and  B:  a  league  and  a  vard  are 
equimult  iples  of  ;i  mile  and  a  foot.  The  Student  of  lijeiifth 
boiik  et  K  urlid  ,1)  juld  remember  that  this  word  has  no  singu-  • 
lar  number:  7  A  and  7  B  are  equimultiples,  but  7  A  is  not 
therefbre  to  be  called  an  equimultiple  but  one  of  the  equi 
multiplaa.  And  the  aama  of  the  word  eaual.  whether  aapik 
fatotyarinaompoHlian:  Aaad  F»-i»Sfntallinaa,  but 
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A  IS  not  an  equal  Vvcio.  Equality  implies  comporiiPii  cT  •! 
least  two  things. 

EQUINOCTIAL,  a  name  fjiv*  n  to  the  equator,  from  the 
night  bciiic;  cMUiil  til  tho  (liv  NvliLii  the  sun  is  there. 

EQUlNOJwES,  the  intersections  of  the  equator  and 
edipUo;  die  vsnnl  equinox  being  that  in  which  the  sun  m 
vhen  about  to  rise  into  tba  northM-n  bemispheie ;  the 
autumnal  equinox  being  tlist  in  which  tlw  lUii  is  when 
about  to  sink  into  the  southern  heraisphen.  These  terms 
are  relative  :  for  the  equinox  which  is  venial  in  our  hemi- 
sphere is  autumnal  in  the  southern,  and  vice  versa. 

EQUISETA'CEiE  are  imperfectly  formed  plants  whose 
real  affinity  is  uncertain,  and  the  nature  of  vihoae  nart«  of 
frueUflofttioii  is  not  jbI  undentood.  By  Linnaous  ana  almost 
•n  botuslsts  they  ire raflnrad  to  the  Cryptoeamio  dass;  by 
a  modern  English  botanist  they  are  regarded  as  a  low  rudi- 
menUry  form  of  Gymnosperms.  Only  one  pcnus  is  known, 
the  stems  of  which  arc  employed  in  the  shops  umler  the 
name  of  Dutch  rushes.  They  are  hoUow-sti  rauu  il  Icalless 
plantik  with  a  cuticle  composed  of  pure  silex,  which  gives 
them  the  hard  snrfitoe  that  makes  them  useful  for  the  po- 
dsher's  purpose.  In  lieu  of  leaves  they  have  toothed  sheaths, 
each  of  which  has  as  many  secies  of  imperfeot  spiral  vetMls 
passing  into  fistula)  of  the  stem  as  there  are  toothings.  Their 
fniriili'Mliun  grows  in  terminal  cones,  consisting;  of  5talked 
peltate  .scales,  having  on  their  lower  side  small  cases  whorcm 
ve  lodged  minute  o>'al  or  round  ^en  bodies,  surrounded  by 
^or  elsstte  hTgrometriosl  veUowuh  grey  granulated  clavate 
ttlMsdSi  1^  aUbotallillB  ue  osntnl  green  body  is  admitted 
to  be  a  seed  or  spore.  The  natON  ef  the  dtvate  threads  is 
disputed ;  they  are  usually  called  etBters,aiid  sm  compared 
to  the  elastic  spiral  threads  bearing  that  name  in  J unger- 
raanniaceee;  but  there  is  no  proof  of  such  being  their  nature, 
and  there  is  an  opinion  that  they  are  rudimentary  stamens. 
Be  this  as  it  may.  the  remarkable  resemblance  between 
Bqaisetocese  and  Casuarina,  an  undoubted  (lowering  plant, 
tiM  np^kcdsinutantT^f  thdr  ooDes  of  ihutt^  to  those 
of  Cyesdsees  and  Cbnifera^  and  the  abseniee  of  such  an 
evident  correspondence  between  them  and  any  existing  or 
extinct  forms  of  Cryptonamic  plants,  strongly  inclines  us 
to  adopt  the  view  of  their  being  a  low  form  of  Phaiio- 
gsinou*  vegetation,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  Cyca- 
mnsw  SI  limiwi  ttr  pafaMancl  Osratophyliiiiii  to  aibores- 


m  


^  itaril*  btwuh  of  EqaiMtHm  lluMiatll*  i  •  (tr 
iMWlSBt  l^<W«fmfftb>te  mies :  4,  tht  HI 

•  af  IM  «■■•■  viiy       MgBiS«4 ;  ,6,  aa  Cfal* 


(trtila  fanoch  of  the  miiu> 


eent  nettles.  Bqoiselaoe*  ate  in  Ent;1iah  oaDed  heisstsiK 

and  are  reckoned  a  sure  sig'i  of  wet,  stiff,  springy  soil. 

EQUISETIC  ACID,  ui.  acid  discovered  by  Bracconot 
in  the  r,iui-.ftumjkimalilt,  in  which  itcadMaeonbinedwith 

magnesia. 

lliis  acid  may  be  obtained  in  SOmII  colourless  radiating 
crystals;  ita  taste  is  sharo,  and  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
of  tartarieaeid:  it  is  unuterableintbeair.  Woenheated, 
it  decomposes  without  subliming  and  yields  an  oilyuner>-s- 
tsllinAle  acid  product.  It  dissolves  readily  both  in  alcohol 
and  in  water:  the  solution  ^vcs  no  precipitate  either  with 
lime  or  barytes  water,  but  with  acetate  of  lead  and  protoni- 
trate  of  mercury  it  gives  while  curdy  precipitates :  it  pre- 
cipitates the  penaltSL  but  not  the  protosalts  of  iron. 

With  potash  and  loda  it  yields  deliquescent  unciystaUa- 
sble  salts;  with  ainniaaia,  a  oystallisable  salt.  With  oxide 
of  sine,  with  fims,  and  magnesia,  it  forms  unerystallizable 
transparent  compounds,  which  arc  unalterable  in  the  air. 

E'QUITES  (horsemen),  the  name  of  an  order  in  the 
Roman  state.   Their  origin,  according  to  the  old  tradition, 
was  this : — Romulus  having  divided  his  subjects  into  three 
tribes  chose  fren  each  one  hundred  young  men  whom  ho 
destined  to  serve  on  honebaok  and  aet  asliis  body-guard ; 
this  body  of  cavalry  was  called  the  etleret,  and  afterwards 
the  equites.    (Dionys.,  ii.  13.)    Nicb\ihr  suppo-^es  (///.v/. 
Rome,  i.  p.  325,  transl.)  that  whereas  palrfs  and  fjalncti 
were  titles  of  honour  for  individuals,  celeres  was  the  name 
of  the  whole  class  as  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
nation.  Ibe  three  centuries  of  the  celeret  were  eaUod  by 
the  MOM  names  as  the  three  tribes  of  the  patrieiBn^namdy, 
ltamnei.TStiei,andLDeeres.  Their  tribunes  are  spoken  of 
as  a  college  of  priests  (Dionys.,  il  64),  and  it  appears  that 
the  tribes  of  the  patricians  had  also  tribunes  (Dionys..  ii.  7) 
Moreover,  when  it  is  said  that  Tarquinius  Priscus  made 
three  new  centuries,  which  he  added  to  the  former  thri'< , 
and  that  the  whole  went  under  the  name  of  the  Sex  Sui 
fragist  or  the  six  e()ue8trian  centuries,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  altamtion  which  he  introduced  was  a  constitutiaual 
and  not  merely  a  militaiy  one;  that  in  fact  the  centuries 
which  he  formed  were,  like  the  original  three,  tribes  of 
houses;  that  his  innovntion  was  nothing  but  an  extension 
of  the  political  division  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  under 
Romulus.    (Niebuhr,  Hitt.  of  Rome,  i.  p.  3'Jl.)  When 
Servius  TuUius  established  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  he 
received  the  sex  suffragia,  which  included  all  the  patricius, 
into  his  first  class;  and'to  them  he  added  twelve  otiMre^MB- 
trian  eentwiea,made  apof  the  richest  of  theplebejan order. 

(Niebuhr,  i.  p.  427.)  Tlie  atitient  writers  appear  to  have 
labmired  under  some  great  cotifuM'jn  with  regard  to  thi^ 
arrangement.  Livy  (i.  4.'i)  makes  a  proper  distinction  h--- 
tween  the  twelve  equestrian  centuries  created  by  Scnius 
and  the  six  which  existed  before ;  but  w  hen  he  stalaa  (i.S6> 
that  the  cavalry  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  amonntsd 
to  I80O.1ie  appaan  to  be  antedating  the  origin  of  the 
eighteen  equestrian  centuries  which  formed  part  of  the 
constitution  of  Servius.  To  the  establl^llment  of  the  comitia 
centuriata  the  creation  of  a  bodv  ut"  cquites,  as  a  di'^tip.i  ; 
order,  seems  to  be  due.  The  plan  of  Servius  was,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  identical  with  that  of  Solon.  The  object  of 
both  legislators  was  to  break  down  the  limits  to  which  the 
old  ariiitocracy  was  confined,  and  to  set  up  an  order  of 
wealth  by  the  side  of  the  order  of  birth:  not,  however, 
diat  lAiea  a  person  could  produce  his  400,000  sesterces,  ho 
bt-camo  I'li-tn  fanlo  a  knight,  as  was  the  case  in  after  times. 
(Ilor.  Jip.  i.  1,  57.)  According  to  the  Servian  constitution, 
good  birth  or  the  sanction  of  the  censors  was  necessary  for 
gaining  a  place  in  the  equestrian  order.  (Polyb.,  vi.  20 : 
Zomns,  viu  19.)  When  Cicero  says  (De  RepubUca,  iu  20) 
that  TaRpiittius  eafahlished  the  ei|nestiian  order  on  the 
same  fbotmg  as  that  on  which  it  stood  in  his  own  thae.  and 
also  attributes  to  the  same  kini;  the  assi^^ning  of  money  \  > 
the  equiies  IVir  the  purcha-^-  and  keep  of  tlieir  hi)rse«>.  he  i-. 
evidently  iueoti>i.sient.  In  Tarquin's  time,  that  is,  ticforu 
there  was  any  plebeian  order,  il  was  natural  enough  that  the 
poorer  patricians,  who  were  obliged  to  serve  on  oorsobsck. 
(just  as  the  'Iwingc  at  Athens  wwa  a  poorer  etasa  than  the 
Pentakosiomediniiioi,  Pfait,  Bid.  e.  18.)Bboa1d  be  Ihmisbcd 
with  the  means  for  doing  so.  But  the  case  was  difTcrcii; 
with  the  equitea  after  the  establishment  of  an  order  nf 
wealth.  A  man  might  then  be  of  equestrian  rank,  and  }it 
have  no  horse  assigned  to  him;  thus,  on  the  one  band,  «e 
find  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Veil  a  number  of  equitct 
serving  on  honebaok  at  their  own  eqeoea  (liv.,  7); 
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kad,  on  the  contrary.  L.  TaraiuUus,  who  was  a  ftatriciao, 
Was  oblised  to  hto  on  foot  from  his  poverty.  (Liv.,  iii.  27.) 
From  thif  it  appmn  probable  that  a  certain  sum  was  fixed 
whidi  it  Was  not  neoeNaiy  for  every  eques  to  have,  but  the 
possessor  of  which  was  obliged  to  serve  on  horseback  at  his 
own  expense  if  no  horse  could  be  given  him  by  the  public, 
m  l  1-  ri!  thoso  whose  fortune  fell  short  of  this  "  rrr  obliged 
to  serve  in  the  infantry  under  the  same  circumsiunfes. 

The  lieutenant  of  thu  dictator  was  called  '  the  chief  of 
tho  oqilitM'  iMo^tter  Equitum) ;  aud  although  in  later 
tiianMWMa|ipoiDteJ  to  ihis  office  by  the  dictator  himself, 
it  is  pnlMbK w Nisbohr  aoqi«etiuM  iLtV» M9)^that  ho 
wu  originally  elected  by  tlw  13  eentiiTWa  of  rlriwrnn 

©i4uitci>.  uist  OS  the  dictator,  or  Maeitter  PopuU,  was  by  the 
Sex  Sujtragia,  in  other  words,  by  ttiePopuIus  or  Patricians. 

With  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  equites,  besides  their 
military  duties,  they  had  to  act  as  judices  or  jurymen 
Vkldiir  the  Sempronian  law :  under  the  Servilian  law  the 
JndieetweM  oboten.ltoin  the  senate  as  well  as  from  the 
equitee:  liy  the  Olanden  tew  the  equites  alone  performed 
tlio  office,  and  so  on  by  alternate  chan^  till  the  law  of  Au- 
relius  Cotia  ( u.c.  70;,  by  which  the  judices  were  chosen  from 
tlie  hcnators  c-ouites,  and  Inbuni  eerarii.  The  eijiutcs  also 
ikrmed  the  public  revenues.  TUose  who  were  engaged  m 
thia  business  were  called  the  Publicani ;  ana  tnough 
CSiflM^  who  was  himself  of  the  equestrian  order,  speaks  of 
these  ftnners  as  *  the  flower  of  the  Roman  equites,  the  or- 
nament of  the  state,  the  safeguard  of  the  rapubliB*  (Fro 
Ptando,  9X  it  appears  that  they  ware  m  set  af  dataataU*  op- 
pressors, who  made  themselves  odious  in  all  the  fwwinces 
by  their  avarice  and  rapacity- 

The  cquit«!i,  as  it  rauy  be  inferred  from  what  has  been 
already  said,  gradually  lost  the  marks  of  their  distinctive 
origin,  and  heoune,  as  they  wen  in  the  time  of  Cicero  for 
{ostaaesb  an  oido  or  class  of  paitons  aa  djalingtitsbed  from 
the  senate  and  the  ptebs.  They  had  partienlar  seata  assigned 
to  them  in  the  circus  and  the  theatre.  The  insignia  of  their 
Kink,  in  addition  to  the  liorse,  were,  a  golden  rint^  and  the 
an)iu>tiis  clavus  or  narrov.  bniiJ,  on  their  dress,  as  dis- 
ttoguishcd  from  tlio  latus  clavus  or  broad  band  of  the  sena- 
ton:  the  two  last  insignia  seem  to  have  remained  after  ttic 
iinner  ceased  to  possesn  its  original  and  diatioettve  ohaiscter. 

EQUITY,  aeeordrag  to  the  deflnition  given  by  Ariatotle, 
18  '  the  rectification  of  the  law,  when,  by  reason  of  its  uni- 
versality, it  is  deficient ;  for  this  is  the  reason  that  all  things 
arc  not  determined  by  law,  because  it  is  impossible  that  a 
law  tkhould  be  enacted  ronn-rnin!^  some  things;  so  that 
there  is  need  of  a  decree  or  decision;  for  of  the  indefinite 
the  role  also  is  indefinite:  as  among  Lesbian  bmlders  the 
ndejalaaden*  Ibr  the  nde  is  altered  to  suit  the  figure  of  the 
stone,  and  ianotftxedtandsoiaadeoMeordeeiaion  to  suit  the 
eireamstanoes.*  {Bthiet,  b.  y.  c.  x.  Oxford  trans.)  '  Squitv,' 
says  Blackstonc,  *  in  its  true  and  eif  iinine  meaning,  is  the 
aoul  and  spirit  of  all  law;  positive  liiw  is  construed  and 
rational  law  is  made  by  it.  In  tins  res|K'Cl,  e(|Uity  is  syno- 
nymous with  justice ;  in  that,  to  the  true  and  sound  inter- 
pietation  of  the  rule.'  According  to  Gtotius,  equity  is  the 
eocnetion  of  that  wherein  the  law,  by  reason  of  its  gene- 
rality, is  delleient 

Until  juris  prudence  has  become  really  a  science  based  on 
settled  principles,  somo  such  jurisdiction  as  our  earlier  law 
writers  liave  attiibuted  to  the  courts  of  equity  is  necessary 
to  the  due  administration  of  )u<>uce;  and  it  probable  that 
in  Englatid  it  ileserved  the  humorous  description  given  by 
Selden  in  bis  '  Table  Talk :'  'Equity  in  law  is  Ibe  same 
that  spirit  is  in  religion,  what  every  one  pleases  to  mahe  it ; 
sometimes  they  go'  according  to  oonscienee,  somelimea  ae> 
cording  to  law,  sometitnea  aeeording  to  the  rule  of  court 
Kijiuty  IS  a  ro^'uish  thing;  for  law  we  have  a  measure, 
know  vvhat  tri  trust  to;  equity  i-  arcordin<i  to  the  conscience 
of  him  that  is  clianceilor,  and  is  tliat  is  lar^jer  or  narrower, 
sij  i'i  c(]uity.  It  is  all  one  as  if  they  should  make  the 
standard  for  the  msasore  wa  call  a  foot  a  chancellor's  foot ; 
what  an  uncertain  maasnre  would  this  be  1  One  chanoeUor 
has  a  long  fbot,  another  a  short  Ibot,  a  third  an  indiflersnt 
foot:  it  is  the  -  I'l    thiii^  in  tlu?  chaniellor's  conscience.' 

This  uncertainly  nas  however  Ion;;;  ce-aied  in  that  liruncii 
of  onr  hiw  which  is  e.xpressed  by  tho  term  Equity,  and,  from 
aucoessivc  decisions,  rules  as  strict  and  principles  as  iixed 
hava  been  framed  and  established  in  our  courts  of  equity  as 
in  onr  eonrts  of  law  New  cases,  it  is  true,  may  and  do 
ariaOp  but  they  are  decided  upon  these  ascertained  nilsa  and 
yniMM9laa»ui4  net  ftam  Um  Mtian^or  the  judge  aa  t»  what 


may  be  reasonable  or  just  in  the  partuuiiar  case  belbre  him. 
Nothing  in  ftct  is  more  common  than  to  bear  die  chan- 
cellor say,  that  whatever  may  be  bis  own  opinion,  he  is 
bound  by  the  authorities,  that  is.  by  tto  dedaions  of  bis  pre* 
decesson  in  office  and  those  of  the  other  judges  in  equity ; 
that  be  will  not  shake  any  letfled  rule  concerning  propertv. 
&c.,  it  being  f  r  tl.j  common  good  that  the.sc  should  be  cer- 
ium and  known,  iiowever  ill'-founded  the  first  resolution 
may  have  been. 

In  its  enlarged  sens**,  equity  answers  precisely  to  the  de- 
flnition of  justice,  or  natural  law  (as  it  is  called),  as  given 
in  the  'Ruidecta'  (lib.  L  tit.  1,  L  10. 11);  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  snbseanent  wiitsis  on  tins  so^ed  natural  law. 
and  also  the  auxhors  of  modern  treatises  on  the  doctrine  of 
e(]uity,  as  administered  in  the  English  courts,  have,  with 
sc'arcely  any  exception,  cited  the  abK)ve  passage  from  Aris- 
totle as  a  definition  of  equity  m  our  pecnfiar  sense  of  a  sepa- 
lata  jmisdUtion.  But  according  to  this  general  deflnitkn 
ofary  oonrt  ia  a  eourt  of  equity,  of  which  a  fiuniliar  instance 
oeeurs  in  the  eonstruetion  of  statntea,  which  the  judges  of 
the  courts  of  common  law  constantly  interpret  acc  ordmi^  to 
the  spirit,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  equity,  not  tlie  Klrict  letter. 

Tt  Imrdly  po^ible  to  define  equity  as  now  administered 
in  this  country,  or  to  make  it  intelligible  otherwise  than  by 
a  minute  enumeration  of  the  matters  cognixable  in  the  courts 
in  which  it  is  admiiiistered  in  its  restrained  and  ouaUfied 
sense.  '  It  is  no  longer,*  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh  m  his 
life  of  Sir  Thomas  More, '  in  the  acceptation  in  which  the 
word  is  used  in  EngUah  jurisprudence,  to  be  confounded 
with  tliii  moral  equity  which  generally  corrects  the  uiyust 
operation  of  law,  and  with  which  it  seems  to  have  h&:u 
synonymous  in  the  days  of  Selden  and  Bacon.  It  is  a  part 
of  laws  formed  from  usages  and  determinations  which  <iome- 
times  diflfer  from  what  is  called  common  taw  in  Us  subjects, 
butchtelhr  vaheafiom  it  in  ita  node  of  pnoL  of  tiiaC  and 
ofrelMl' 

In  this  (xiuntry  the  remrrlif  s  f^r  the  redress  of  wrongs 
and  for  the  enforcement  of  uglitsare  distingi^iished  into  two 
classes,  thosf  tMt'cA  are  adminittered  in  courtt  q/  .a;  ,  ind 
those  ichit  h  are  adminittered  in  courts  qf  equity  ;  t  he  former 
are  called  legal  rights  and  wrongs,  the  latter  eouitable. 
Equity  jurisdiotion  may  therefore  properljr  be  deflnsa  as  that 
portion  of  remedial  justice  which  is  Mmmisleredby  a  court 
of  equity  as  distinguished  from  a  court  of  law,  from  which 
a  court  of  equity  diffen  mainly  in  the  subject  matters  of 
which  it  takes  cegniiance  and  m  ila  mada  of  proeedora  and 
remedies. 

Courts  of  common  law  in  this  count ry  proceed  by  certain 
prescribed  forms  of  action  alone,  and  give  rebef  only  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  exigency  of  such  actions,  by  a 
ganwM  and  unqualified  judgnient  for  the  plaintiff  or  tho 
cwflmdant  Then  are  many  eases  however  in  whieh  a' 
simple  judgment  for  eiili  r  ytirfy,  without  inaUfications  or 
oonditions,  or  peculiai  iirufiKcmcnt-s  will  not  do  entire 
justice.  Some  modifications  of  the  rights  of  both  parties 
may  be  required ;  some  restraints  on  one  »ide,  or  the  other, 
or  perhaps  on  both;  saOM  quaUfleations  or  conditions  nre- 
ssnt  or  future,  temporaij  «r  pamaDant,  to  be  annaxaa  to 
the  exercfae  of  rights,  or  diandiaaa  of  injuriea.  To  aeeom- 
plish  such  objects  the  courts  of  law  in  this  country  have  no 
machinery :  according  to  their  present  constitution  they  can 
only  adjudicate  by  a  simple  judgment  between  tho  parties. 
Such  prescribed  forms  of  actions  are  not  confined  to  our 
own  system  of  laws ;  they  were  known  in  the  civil  law, 
and  the  party  ootUd  appljr  them  only  to  their  original 
purposes.  In  other  caiai  ne  had  a  special  remedy.  Courta 
of  Moi^  howvfer  ate  not  so  reatiamed;  they  adjjudicata 
br  decree  pranooneed  upon  a  statement  of  bis  ease  by  the 
plaintiff,  and  the  answer  of  the  defendant  given  in  upon  oath, 
and  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  together,  if  necessary,  with 
the  evidence  of  all  parties,  al-.*)  given  upon  oath.  These 
decrees  are  so  adjusted  as  to  meet  all  the  extgeiictes  of 
the  particular  case,  and  they  vary,  qualify,  restrain,  and 
model  the  rerae^  so  aa  to  suit  it  to  mntiial  and  adverse 
daims,  and  the  real  ud  aubatantial  righla  of  all  the  osrtiaB 
BO  far  as  such  rights  aro  aokDawMgca  by  the  estaUishad 

rviles  of  equity 

The  courts  of  equity  bring  before  them  ail  the  parties 
interested  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  suit,  and  adjust 
the  rights  of  all  however  numerous ;  whereas  courta  of 
tew  in  this  eountry  aro  compelled  by  their  constitution  to 
Ihnit  their  hiquirir  to  the  litigating  parties»  although  other 
pmoDt  nay  ba  tnlenatad,  that  is,  thagr  fhra  •  eompliata 
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cation  upon  the  general  rights  of  the  parties  to  the  ai  linn, 
mid  failii  aIto|;ethcr  a<i  to  other  persons,  not  parties  to  the 
nctMn,  -aIu)  vet  may  be  intoiMtadin  tiwnMilt  or  in  llie 
aut^ccl  matt^  in  dispute. 

Perhaps  the  most  general  as  well  as  the  most  precise  de- 
fBrifitaDn  of  a  court  m  oooity  is  the  outline  gtTcn  bf  Mr. 
Joitno  Stoiy  in  Htm  *  Bticyclopvdia  Anamam,*  wlueh 
lie  bus  filled  up  in  his  recent  Treatise  on  Equity.  It  is 
tUi9 — that  a  court  of  equity  has  jurisdiction  in  cases  where 
aplain,  adequate,  and  (-oin;  li  ti  i  n  edy  cannot  be  had  in  the 
oomiQon  law  courts.  The  remedy  must  be  plmh,  for  if  it  be 
doubtful  and  obtteure  at  lav,  equity  will  assert  a  jurisdiction. 
ItDUttt  ba  adequatt,  tat  it  U  law  it  ftU  abort  of  what  the  party 
la  antiUal  ta^  that  fbundt  a  jariadieHon  in  eouity ;  and  it 
must  be  cnmpUte,  that  U.  it  must  attain  the  full  end  and 
ju!itice  of  the  case,  it  must  reach  the  whole  mischief  and 
he  lire  the  whole  right  of  the  party  prei^ent  and  future,  other- 
wise equity  will  interpose  antl  fju  o  relief.  The  jurisdiction 
of  a  court  of  equity  is  sonielinies  concurrent  with  the  juris- 
dietioii  of  the  courts  of  law ;  loroetimes  assistant  to  it ;  and 
aomrtiBaa  exclusive.  It  anreises  concurrent  jurisdiction 
hi  cam  wbara  tha  r% bta  ara  |Nualr  of  a  l^gal  nature,  but 
whera  otharanl  more  aflldent  aM  la  raquined  than  a  court 
of  law  can  afford.  In  some  of  the.s«  cxses  courts  of  law 
formerly  refliaed  all  redress,  but  now  wiU  pmnt  it.  For 
strict  law  comprehendini?  established  rules,  and  the  juns- 
diction  of  eouity  beine  called  into  action  when  the  pur- 
vaaea  af  jwaaa  tandered  an  axceptioii  to  those  rules  neces- 
aai7»  aaeeaiaiTO  anaptkoa  on  tba  aania  groanda  became 
tlw  flmtidatiott  of  a  ^aMnd  pnnoiple,  and  eould  no  longer 
bo  considered  as  asmeular  interpo!«ition.  Thus  law  and 
equity  are  in  continual  progression,  and  the  former  i*  con- 
stantly gaining  ground  upon  the  latter.  Every  new  and 
extraordinary  interposition  i»  by  length  of  time  converted 
into  an  old  rule ;  a  great  part  of  what  is  now  strict  law  was 
fbnnarljr  considered  as  equity,  and  the  eouttable  decisions  of 
thia  aga  will  unavoidably  be  ranked  under  tba  atrtet  law  of 
the  naxt.  (Ftot  MttUr'a  Fuw  qfth»  &ig.  Goal.)  But  the 
jurisdiotSan  hsvinf  baan  enoe  justly  aoi|iiii«d  at  a  time 
when  there  was  no  such  redrei^s  at  law,  it  H  nOt  now  rallD- 
quished  by  the  courts  uf  erjuity.  , 

Tho  most  common  exercise  of  tlic  concurrent  jurisdiction 
ism  cases  of  account,  accident,  dower,  fraud,  mistake,  part- 
nership, and  partition. .  In  many  eases  which  fall  under 
tliaaa  beads,  and  espeeiaily  in  looia  aaaaa  of  fitand,  mistaka. 
and  aecidant;  oowta  of  law  eannofc  anddo  ml  aftvd  any 
redress :  in  others  they  do,  but  not  in  aa  aomplata  a  wanner 
as  a  court  of  equity. 

A  court  of  equity  is  also  assistant  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  of  law  in  cases  where  the  latter  have  no 
like  authority.  It  will  remove  le)^l  impediments  to  the 
fair  decision  of  a  question  depending  at  law,  as  by  restrain- 
ing a  party  from  imnroftarly  setting  up,  at  a  trial,  some  title 
ar  daiini  which  would  prevent  the  &ir  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion fn  dispute;  by  compelling  him  to  diaeover,  upon  his 
own  rath,  facts  which  are  material  to  the  right  of  tho  other 
party,  but  which  a  court  of  law  cannot  compel  him  to  dis- 
close :  by  perpetuating,  that  is,  by  takini^  and  keeping  in  its 
eusto<iy,  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  which  is  in  danger  of 
being  lost  before  the  matter  can  be  triad ;  and  by  providing 
bt  the  safety  of  |H(operty  in  disnata  ponding  liii^ation.  It 
wiU  alao  eoontaiaet  and  eontronl  flraodulant  judgments,  by 
testraining  the  parties  from  insistinp  upon  them. 

The  ej(clusive  junsiliction  of  a  court  of  equity  is  chiefly 
exercised  in  «ises  of  merely  equitable  rights,  that  is  such 
rights  as  are  not  recognised  in  courts  of  law.  Most  cases 
of  trust  and  confidence  fall  under  this  bead.  This  axclu- 
aivB  joriadietioo  is  exercised  in  granting  i^tanetiona  to  pre- 
Yontwaala  or  irreparable  injurv ;  to  seeura  a  aattM  right, 
or  to  prevent  vexatkma  litigation ;  in  appointing  le- 
oeirets  of  property,  which  is  in  danger  of  being  misap* 
plied;  in  compellin!^  the  surrender  of  aecuritici  improperly 
obtained  ;  in  prevuntini;  a  party  from  leaving  the  country 
in  order  to  avoid  a  >uit  ;  m  restraininc;  any  undue  ex- 
ercise of  a  legal  right;  in  enforcing  specilic  performance 
ofoontnota;  in  supplying  the  defective  execution  of  in- 
•tmeaantit  and  tefonning,  tbal  it,  ooiracting  and  altering 
them  aeeerdinff  lo  the  nal  intantion  of  the  parties,  when 
ansh  intention  can  be  satisfactorily  proved  :  and  in  granting,' 
nriiaf  in  cases  wbere  deeds  and  securities  have  bean  last. 
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Mucn  diaemaion  m*  tiikm  place  and  wvms  opinioui 
have  been  aipraiaed  upon'the  qnaation  wtwdiar  it  would  or 
would  not  be  oeat  to  administer  the  whole  of  renMdiat 

tice  in  one  court  nr  in  one  clnss  of  courts  without  any  sepa- 
ration or  distinction  i  f  suits,  or  of  the  forms  or  modes  of  pro- 
ce<lure  and  relief  Lord  Bacon,  upon  more  than  une  occa- 
sion, has  expressed  bis  decided  opinion  that  a  separation  of 
the  adininiltinlion  of  equity  from  that  of  the  common  law 
is  wise  and  eonfaidant.  *  All  nations,'  aan  ha,  '  haw 
equity,  butaoRia  have  law  and  equity  mixaa  in  the  aame 
cjjurt,  which  h  worse,  and  some  have  it  distinguished  in 
several  courts,  which  is  better;'  ami  atiain,  '  Iti  some  state*, 
that  juriMiiction  which  ciecrevs  according  to  equity  and 
moral  right,  and  that  which  decrees  according  to  strict 
right,  is  committed  to  the  same  court ;  in  others,  they  are 
committed  to  different  courts.  We  entirely  opine  for  the 
separation  of  the  courts ;  (br  the  diatinetiaa  af  tne  rasea  Will 
not  long  be  attended  to  if  the  jurisdictions  neat  in  the  aaaaa 
person ;  and  the  will  of  the  judge  will  then  master  the  law.* 
Iv<irii  Tl  inlwicke  held  the  same  opinion.  Lord  Mans- 
field, It  IS  to  be  presumed,  thought  otherwise,  far  he  endea- 
voured to  introduce  equitable  doctrines  into  the  courts  of 
law.  The  old  strictness  has  however  been  restored.  Hie 
successor.  Lord  Kenyon,  made  naa  af  these  expressiana: 
'  If  it  had  Mien  to  iny  lot  to  fiNrn  «  mrtmef  Jtmnvnd^^ 
whether  or  not  I  dMnild  have  thought  it  advisable  to  eata- 
blish  diflerent  courts,  with  different  jurisdictions,  and  go- 
^•erned  by  different  rule*,  it  is  not  necessary  lo  say  ;  but 
intluenced  as  1  am  by  certain  prejudice*  that  have  become 
inveterate  with  ihoi»e  who  comply  with  the  systems  tbey 
fuid  estabUbhed,  I  And  that  in  tlieae  courts,  ^inwnwiliim  by 
different  rules,  a  o«lain  eombinad  ayatam  of  juriafpcudenee 
has  been  flamed  most  benefldal  to  the  people  of  thia 
country,  and  which  I  hope  1  may  be  indulc;ed  in  supposint,' 
has  never  yet  b*en  equalled  m  any  other  country  on  earth. 
Our  courts  i  f  la«  only  consider  legal  rights;  our  c  n.rN  of 
equity  have  other  rules,  by  which  tbey  sometimes  super- 
sede strict  legal  rules,  and  in  so  doing  they  act  most  bene- 
ficially for  the  sul^eet.*  In  this  countiy  the  principle 
of  separating  jurisdietiona  haa  been  la^ly  acted  upon. 
We  have  our  courts  of  eqni^  and  law ;  our  bankrupt  and 
insolvent  courts,  and  courts  of  ercleniastical  and  admiralty 

t'urisdiction ;  in<leed  unti!  ]^\^■\\  lu:  -everal  courts  of  law 
lad,  in  principle,  jurisilK  uon  only  over  eetlain  specified 
clas,<es  of  suits.  In  countries  governed  by  the  civil  law, 
the  practice  has  in  general  been  tbc  other  way.  But 
whettier  the  one  opinion  or  the  other  be  most  correct  in 
tha(«y,the  system  adojpted  by afafy nation  haa haannMunly 
inilneneed  by  the  peenUaritieaof  ilaawn  laatitatiWM»  Inihii^ 
and  circumstances,  and  the  forms  of  its  remedial  justice. 
In  all  such  cases  tho  scpamtion  or  union  of  the  eouitabla 
and  letrni  junsdicti  <[i  :iiu-'.  1 : i;  a  nuiBBd q|ueiliDn  «■  pvUie 
policy  and  private  convenience. 

In  some  of  the  American  states,  the  administration  of 
law  and  equity  is  perfectly  distinct ;  in  otheiB  the  adAni- 
nifltration  of  ec^uity  is  only  partuUy  committed  to  distinct 
courts ;  in  a  third  class  the  two  jurisdictions  are  vested  in 
one  and  the  same  tribunal ;  and  in  a  fourth  there  are  no 
courts  exercisiuK  an  etjuitable  jurisdiction. 

In  most  of  our  colonics  the  governor  is  invested  with 
the  jurisdiction  of  chancellor ;  but  in  some  of  the  greatest 
importance  where  a  judicial  estabUsbmeat  of  aoow  magUK' 
tude  is  maintained,  the  chief  or  aiqirania  oonrt  ia  invested 
with  the  chancery  jurisdiction. 

lliis  attempt  at  the  exptwttion  of  the  general  principles 
of  what  in  this  country  is  called  equity  fKm-  ro  the 
writer  of  this  article  to  \h?  better  suited  to  a  work  of  this 
nature  than  a  full  dcscrijition  of  the  practice  Of,  that  is, 
the  course  of  proceeding  in  a  suit  in,  a  court  of  equity. 
The  practice  or  praaanm  af  any  eourt  can  haid^  ba 
made  intelligible  to  any  pemo  hat  an*  who  knowB  aoma- 
thing  of  it  by  experience;  and  any  tedniieri  deeuiptjon 
of  it  is  useless  unless  it  is  minutely  and  circumstantially 
exact  It  is  desirable,  however,  that  in  addition  to  tomt 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  beionif  to  tho  jurisdiction 
uf  a  court  of  equity,  all  persons  should  have  some  dear 
notion  of  the  way  in  whicn  the  matters  in  dispute  between 

Earties  to  a  suit  in  equity  are  btoi^dbt  before  the  eoai1»aad 
y  what  kind  of  proof  or  avidonoe  uqr  ara  astaUiahad.  It 
may  also  be  usefiil  that  pcraons  should  have  a  general  and 
BO  nr  as  it  goes,  a  correct  knowledec*  of  the  different  modes 
In  which  such  nu.'-*io:is  of  fm-t  -Are  yiH  ii;  issue,  and  proved 
m  our  courts  of  law  and' equity,  ihe  fullowm^  short  outUns 
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itUmtnao  9i  proceeding  in  a  suit  of  cbaacery,  XHutn.  in 
aoDneotion  with  other  Rrticl^*  ia  thw  work,  such  as  Chan- 
cellor. CHANCtKY.  I)  riON.  EVIDKNCK,  and  l'l.X\;<- 
I  NO,  may  probably  .  ^>i)  t^r  as  it  gocA,  give  Huuuiwluit  uiore 
iafurmation  on  the  subject  of  equity  jnriidiotran  thin  i» 
Anmd  in  books  not  strictly  professional. 

A  rail  on  tha  Bqttky  side  of  the  courts  of  chancery  and 
txahmuM'  w  oommauwd  hf  praMntiog  »  pstitim  lo  th» 
lorii  enaoManor,  or  the  elwnoelmr  and  biraiH  of  di«  ezeli»- 
quer,  containing  a  stalcmL  iit  of  the  plaintiff's  case,  and  pray- 
ing fur  such  relief  us  he  may  consider  himself  entitled  to 
receive.  Tiiis  petiHoii  is  to(  hnioally  called  a  Bill,  and  is  in 
tiM5  nature  of  the  declaration  at  common  law  [DscLiUiA- 
tion];  but  if  the  suit  is  instituted  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  or 
a  cbuitv,  or  nny  of  the  ohjoots  uoder  tiia  paculwur  ptoteo- 
tinnof  UM  vnmn,  tbe  petition  ii  in  the  Ibna  oTa  narrative 
of  the  facts  by  the  .ittomey-j^neral,  and  is  called  an  infor- 
mation. There  is  al.su  a  petition  termed  an  information  and 
bill,  which  is  where  the  attorney- i^enenil,  at  the  relation 
(that  la,  the  information)  of  a  third  person  (th«nce  called 
the  relator),  informs  the  court  of  the  tacts  which  ho  thinks 
are  %  flt  au^tieet  of  inquiry.  The  practice  wliich  governs  all 
these  proceedings  is  tne  same.  It  is  th6  practice  at  the  end 
uf'the  statement  in  a  bill  to  add  wfant  is  called  the  interro- 
gating part,  which  conrists  of  tlie  statements  of  the  bill 
tiiruwn  into  the  form  of  distinct  questions,  and  often  ex- 
preiised  in  terms  of  ^at  length  and  particularity.  The  state- 
ments in  the  bill  are  nut  made  upon  oath ;  and  further,  m 
order  to  obtain  a  full  and  complete  oisoovery  £n)m  the  detbud- 
anti  both  as  le^ards  the  complaintawilliecttliposed defence, 
vmiioiuaUmlionaanmadainniHvaMiAim 
tare,  and  tnis  praetiee,  it  has  been  considered  after  much 
laboured  disci:  mi;,  tiiirls  t  >  the  duo  adniinistraliuii  of  jus- 
tice;  lor  iho  ili  .ibileAs  inauy  frivolous  suit.s  arc  in&li- 
tuted.  \,  ir  ii  i  il,:  nature  of  cases  of  fraud  and  conceal- 
ment, the  plaintiff  is  often  ignorant  of  the  precise  naturouf 
the  ca^  and  frames  his  bill  in  various  forms  so  as  to  elicit 
fiom  the  defoadant  a  full  discovery  of  the  truth.  BiUt  of 
this  nature  are  ealled  original  bilbti  and  either  may  he  for 
discpvery  and  relief,  or  for  discovery  merely. 

When  the  bill  is  placed  on  the  records  of  the  court  it  is 
said  to  be  fiUd,  and  the  writ  of  Hubpicna  i.ssues  command- 
in);  the  defendant  to  appear  and  aoawer  the  allegations  of 
the  bill  within  a  certain  time. 

If.  upon  the  fiice  of  the  bill,  it  should  aopear  that  the 
plaintiff  in  not  entitled  to  the  leUef  prajed  Ibv  a*  against 
the  defendant,  the  dofradoat  mgf  draras,  tbail  k,  demand 
tho  judi^ent  of  the  court  upon  the  atatement  made  by  the 
jilaintiff,  whether  the  suit  shall  proceed  [Dshukker]  ;  and  if 
uiiy  cause,  not  apparent  upon  the  b;ll,  should  exist  wliy  ilie 
-uit  should  be  cither  dismii^sed.  delayed,  or  barred,  tho  defend- 
unt  may  put  in  a  plea,  staling  such  matter,  and  demaudmg 
the  jud^^cnt  of  the  oouit  aa  in  the  case  of  a  demurrer. 
But  if  neither  of  these  nodee  of  defence  are  apolicahlei  and 
the  defendant  cannot  disclaim  [Diacuimn],  he  muat 
answer  u;ion  oath  the  interrogatories  in  the  bill  accordins^  to 
the  best  of  his /wiow/et^f.  remembrance,  in/onnation.  and 
beiitf.  This  mode  of  defence  is  styled  an  Answer.  All  or 
any  of  these  sevecal  modes  of  defence  may  be  used  togellier, 
if  applied  to  sepaiate  and  dbtiiiet  pott»«rtlM  c«M  BMdeby 
the  plaintiff. 

In  the  successive  stages  of  a  auit,  references  as  to  the 
pleadings,  and  aa  to  &^  may  be  made  to  the  Masters  of 
the  court ;  as  for  instance,  if  any  improper  statements  be 
made  reflecting  upon  the  character  of  either  party,  not 
noces^ry  to  tho  decision  of  the  suit,  the  pleading  may  be 
referred  to  the  master  for  scandal ;  if  there  be  long  and 
inelefant  statements,  not  conccrmng  the  matter  m  ques- 
tfan,  a  vafctenco  may  be  made  for  impertinence,  and  the 
madar  so  complained  of  as  scandalous  or  impertinent 
may  be  expunged  at  the  expense  of  the  party  in  fault. 
Again,  if  the  defendant  does  not  answer  the  bdl  with  sufli- 
cient  precision,  the  plaintitf  may  except  to  the  answer  fur 
iiisufiiciency,  and  this  question  Is  decided  by  the  masters,  in 
auiu  in  chancery,  but  bv  the  court  in  the  exchequer.  If 
the  answer  is  decided  to  M  inanflUnent  the  defendant  must 
answer  further. 

It  frequently  happens  tiiat  during  the  progress  of  the  suit, 
from  the  di-covery  of  new  matter,  the  (!■  all  s  and  mar- 
riages of  parties,  and  other  causes,  tin  ;j'.i\iiliii}iS  become 
defective,  and  m  these  csatia  it  ii>  i.ei  L'^nai  v  to  bring  the 
new  natter,  0(  parties  becoming  iulerented,  before  the 
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ferring  to  the  previous  proceedings,  and  being  in  tact  marelv 
a  continuation  of  them,  which  are  called  supplemental 
bills,  bills  uf  revivor,  or  bills  of  revivor  and  supplement* 
according  lo  the  nature  of  the  defect  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  supply.   The:>e  bills  are  called  bills  not  original. 

There  is  also  a  third  class,  called  bills  in  the  nature  of 
original  bills,  which  are  occasioned  by  former  hills,  such  as 
CKtss  billi^  which  are  filed  bjr  the  defendant  to  an  original 
bill  againat  the  plaintiff  to  the  same  bill,  touching  some 
matter  in  litigation  in  the  first  bdl.  as  whc^re  a  di^coveiy  is 
niscesiary  from  the  plaintiff  in  order  that  the  defonthnt 
may  obtain  complete  justic  e.  There  are  also  bills  of  review, 
to  examine  a  decreo  upon  the  discovery  of  new  matter,  j(c 
and  several  others.  Upon  both  thesQ  latter  descnptiona  of 
bills  the  same  pleadings  and  proceedings  may  ioltow  as  lo 
an  onipna!  hiU 

Pleas  and  demurrers  arc  at  once  argued  before  the  court : 
if  allowed,  the  suit,  or  so  much  of  il  as  is  covored  by  tlwt 
demurrer  or  plea,  is  at  an  end,  though  the  court  will  gene- 
rally permit  the  plaintiff  to  amend  ht&  bill  where  it  is  not 
apparent  fivm  his  own  statement  that  he  cautiut  make  any 
case  against  the  defendant;  otherwise  theon^  oluect  al^ 
taiued  by  the  demumr  or  plea  would  be  1»  drive  the 
plaintiff  to  file  a  new  hill,  omitting  or  amending  the  ob- 
jectionable part.  But  if  die  demunrer  or  plea  is  overruled, 
the  defendant  is  compelled  to  answer  fully,  just  as  if  he  had 
not  demurred  or  i]leaded.  When  the  answer  is  filed,  the 
lilaintiff,  if  from  the  disclosures  made  he  deems  it  ad- 
visable, may  amend  his  bill,  that  is,  erase  such  part  of  his 
statements  as  he  no  longer  eoQiideis  neeewaiy,  and  insert 
other  stat«nenta  which  nuy  appear  nacessaiy  to  auitaita  hta 
case ;  and  tiie  defendant  muse  answer  to  tiiis  new  matter. 

In  cases  where  t!i-'  -s  for  discovery  only,  rui  1  ;n  some 
others,  the  answer  ^uts  an  end  lo  the  suit ;  iitiii  iviien  the 
object  of  the  bill  is  to  obtain  an  injunction,  which  is  i^anted 
either  upon  atUdavits  before  answer  or  in  defeult  of  an 
answer,  the  suit  is  also  ended,  unless  the  defendant  desiies 
to  dissolve  the  injunction.  But  where  a  decree  ia  neceaaaiy, 
the  cause  must  come  on  to  be  heard  either  upon  evidence 
taken  before  the  examiners  of  the  court  or  commissioners  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  [Dxfosition,  Eviubncr]  ;  or  where 
the  plaintiff  considers  the  disclosures  in  the  answer  sutlicient, 
the  cause  is  h«ard  upon  bill  and  answer  alone,  without 
further  evidence,  and  thi-^  is  at  the  plaintiff's  discretion. 

The  cause  is  heard  in  its  turn  by  the  master  of  the  rolls 
or  the  vice-chancclloi ,  if  instituted  in  the  Cotut  of  Chan' 
cer>',  for  the  lord  chancellor  randy  heats  oausea  in  the  first 
instance  [Chancery]  ;  or  if  the  suit  is  in  Uie  Bxchequer, 
by  the  chief  baron  silling  in  equity,  or  by  any  other  of  the 
barun.^  silting  fur  him.  as  tiuvv  authoiizcLl  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. If  the  nature  of  the  suit  admits,  a  final  decree  is 
made ;  or  if  any  further  inquiry  be  necessary  or  any  accounts 
are  to  be  lalwa,nANiioea  am  made  to  the  inaiter  fer  tibose 
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Aeonater  being  attended  by  the  parties  or  their  ogentsi, 
makes  his  report ;  and  the  catue  again  comvs  on  in  its  turn 
to  bo  heard  upon  further  directions  (as  it  !:>  called),  when 
the  like  principles  prevail  as  at  the  hearing. 

Tliis  IS  the  form  uf  the  simpleat  suit  in  equity,  and  is 
sufficient  to  point  out  the  successive  steps  necessary  to  be 
taken;  hut  generally  cuite  are  of  a  far  more. complicated 
dwmotar.  Kaiqr  apeaiiil  ^ppUcattons  to  the  court  may 
become  necessaiv  at  vaiioua  ^agea  before  the  cause  is  ripe 
for  hearing ;  and  when  refeaenee  is  made  to  the  master,  the 
inquiries  to  be  prosecuted  before  him  mav  be  entangled  in 
tho  j^oatest  confusion ;  and  even  when  lie  haa  made  his 
report,  either  purty  may  except  to  it.  and  have  his  exceptions 
argued  before  the  court.  Also  when  tho  cause  is  hoard  on 
further  direction^  other  Mferences  to  the  master  may  he 
found  to  be  necessary,  or  may  arise  out  of  the  eiceuniatniieM 
stated  in  his  report ;  the  subiect  matter  of  the  suit  may  be 
such  as  to  prevent  an  imnieiliale  and  final  dorn  o  ;  :i  party 
may  be  entitled  for  life  to  the  interest  of  mu.iLj,,  j^iU  the 
persons  to  take  after  him  may  not  be  born  or  may  be  in- 
fants. In  ihesu  and  many  other  cases  the  court  makoi 
such  decree  as  may  be  necessary,  and  retains  the  suh, 
giving  liberty  to  any  parties  inieiesied  to  apply  to  the  oourt 
for  directions  as  may  become  necesaary  ftom  time  to  time. 
It  is  impossible  here  to  give  an  adequate  notion  of  the 
various  and  complicated  operations  performed  by  decrees,  by 
which  the  interests  and  ti.lus  of  all  partu's  arc  settled,  and 
the  most  embartasaed  afiaus  ue  arranged.  A  very  valuabU 
edlwtm  «C  tfNMw  iM  been  |«bUitai4  br  llf*.Hl«. 
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i'Ijom  vIm  with  for  a  mora  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Moeaedings  in  a  suit  in  Chancery  may  consult  Lorcl  Redes- 
dato's  Treaiite  on  PlfadingiBwoM  on  Pimt{  and  the 

various  bucks  on  Chancery  P^rartiee. 

The  principal  English  trcatisos  on  Equity  are  those  of 
Mr.  Mmldock  and  Mr.  Foiiblarnjue  :  the  ibruier  treats  of  his 
subject  under  heads  devotc^l  to  the  several  su  ir  ri  n  ;it!-rs 
oOKnuaUe  in  courts  of  equity ;  the  latter  considers  it  with 
iranenca  to  the  jurisdiction  exerci*ed  by  courts  of  law,  as 
Mnwmnt,  aiiiatukt,  OKliuhw,  Th«  Amnrioaii  tmUise  of 
Mr.  Jastiee  Stoty  nnitM  fli«M  two  iBodN»  itid  «X|Aains 
the  ^i.V  i'  •  ill  I  m-i-terlv  and  scientific  manner. 
Kgi  1!  Y  Ol   MKDEMPTION.  [Mo»tgao«.1 
EgLU\  Al.KNTS,  CHEMICAL.    [Atouic  Thkory.] 
EQUU'LEUS  (the  little  horse),  a  constellation  of  Pto- 
lemy sunminddl  1^  PiBfHiu,  Vulpeeidi,  AqnilN,  and 
I  Cajinaoniin. 
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EQUU'LEUS  PICTXyRlS (the  painters  horse, or owel). 
a  constellation  of  Lacaille,  situated  cloec  to  the  principal 
star  of  Argo.  [Canopus.]  Ita  principal  star  (a)  is  583  of 
Lacaille,  aod  8AS  ia  tiM  CKtSMgiw  of  tiw  AitNiioiaieal 
Society. 

EQUUS.  [HoBSB.] 

ERA.  fitoA.] 

ERA'NtHBIIUM,  a  genus  of  acantbaceous  plants  with 
Aurwj  fnrple  flowers,  some  of  whose  species  are  occasionally 
icsn  in  hot-houses  in  this  country.  It  has  a  .salver-shaped 
corolla  with  u  five-clcft  nearly  equal  liiub,  a  four-parted  equal 
calyx,  and  only  two  out  of  its  four  stamens  fertile  Eran- 
honum  Dulcbellum  and  hicolorare  the  handsomoit fpaeies 
m  eultivation,  aod  vliea  akilAiUy  manBged  pmdiMa  ft  v«iy« 
Btrikine  appearance. 

ERANTHIS,  a  ^.mall  genus  cut  off  from  the  old  Hel- 
leborus,  in  consequence  of  its  having  a  deciduous  calyx, 
stalked  capsules,  an  involucre  to  the  no^^'  r-,  usd  a  totally 
difTereut  habit.  £.  hyemalis,  or  Winter  Aconite,  is  a  small 
'  stemleaa,  tuberous,  lic  l  a  c  ijus  plant,  inhabiting  shady 
places  in  the  midland  parts  of  Europe,  and  rendering  our 
gardens  gay  in  the  atllialt  spring  with  its  cups  of  bright  yel- 
low. It  nas  peltate,  many-cut,  pale  green,  smooth  leaves, 
and  a  singl»  flowered  seape  only  a  few  inches  high. 

Another  spr  F,.  sibirica,  inhabite  8ilMd»>Dnt  bia  Dot 
y«t  found  its  way  into  our  ^rd<>ns. 

ERASMUS  was  born  October  28,  1467.  at  Rotterdam, 
where  a  fine  brolue  statue  of  him,  erected  m  1622,  still, 
stands,  and  is  aoooonted  one  of  tbe  chief  omamenti  of. 
the  ci^.  Ha  vat  tlia  illflgitiiiiato  aon  of  a  citiaen  of 
Gottda,  namod  Oerrlt  (Qerard),  wbidi.  aeeording  to  a 
pedantic  fashion  of  the  dav,  ha  translated  doubly  into  De- 
siderius  Erasmus  ;  and  ti^  tuture  years  he  found  time  to  la- 
ment his  caielessues8  in  calling  himself  Erasmus  instead  of 
bjftha  more  accurate  form  Erasmius.  During  his  father's 
lift  Im  was  well  aod  tenderly  educated ;  but  at  the  age  of 
14  he  fell  into  the  bands  of  dishonert  gwairdiani.  who  waatad 
his  patrimony,  and.  to  coMoal  thdrpeeidatiomt  diova  bim, 
very  unwillingly,  into  a  monastery.  He  f-inl;  thr  vn'vs  at 
Stein,  in  1486.  Fortuuatcly  his  skill  lu  Lauu  caused 
him  to  be  employed  as  private  secretary  to  the  bishop  of 
Cambrai,  who,  in  1496,  at  the  end  of  th«sir  connection, 
authorized  him  to  proceed  to  Paris  to  continue  his  studies, 
instead  of  returQine  to  the  monastie  Wb,  which  be  hated. 
At  Peris  Bnamua  saatfy  supported  biavalf  hy  taking  pu- 
fOik  in  aidtaMH  and  pgfMtf .  Vte  nrnty  ftan  ha  lad  » 


wandearing  life,  relying  on  the  bounty  of  those  patrons  who 
were  attracted  by  his  learning  and  sprightly  wit,  sometime 
in  Franco,  sometimes  in  the  Netherlands,  feomeiimes  in 
England,  to  which  he  wsn  a  frequent  \n8itor.  In  England 
he  became  iDlimate  with  lioia,  Colet  dean  of  St.  ^ol «,  and 
other  learned  men.  of  whom  lie  baa  apokon  in  hMi  terms 
of  praise :  and  England,  if  any  permanent  estabTishment 
had  been  offered,  would  have  been  the  home  of  "his  choice. 
For  several  years  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study 
of  Greek,  whieb,  after  ages  of  general  neglect^  was  just  be- 
ginning to  be  aB  ciljaet  of  attention.  He  was  autodidactot, 
s^-tailgbt|  lieHffBt  and  ono  of  bia  fawurite  employments 
was  the  ttanahoon  of  sbo»  Oraek  treatises  into  Latin, 
v  lji  h  nnswercd  the  double  purpose  of  improvim  himaoH 
an<l  lurnishuig  bim  with  a  numoer  of  books  to  oedioito  to 
his  wealthy  fiends ;  for  in  those  days  the  honour  of  a  dedi 
cation  waa  generally  acknowledged  by  a  handsome  present. 
Ckureleaa  however  of  economy,  and  not  averse  to  pleasure, 
Btaamua  was  oontinually  in  want;  and  lu  one  of  his  letters 
(ziu  tl)  he  dima  Oolet  for  flftoon  angels,  promised  as  tbo 
price  of  tha  dodieation  of  hk  tnatna  *09  Copia  Ver> 
borum.' 

In  1506  Erasmus  paid  his  first  mil  to  Italy,  during  which 
he  obtained  from  Pope  Julius  II.  a  dispen.sation  from  his 
monastic  vows,  .•^t  liologna,  Venice,  and  Padua,  he  im- 
proved his  knowledge  of  Greek  under  the  instruction  of 
the  best  Givok  ud  Italian  scholars.  At  Rome  he  met  with 
a  flattering  reeaptioa,  and  promises  of  hiadi  advaacemont; 
but  having  engagad  to  retain  to  £ngland,1iedidB0  in  1510, 
in  the  expectation  that  the  recent  accession  of  Henry  VIII., 
with  whom  lie  had  for  some  time  maintained  a  corresp<;>n- 
dence,  would  ensure  to  him  an  honourable  provision.  Duriii^^ 
this  visit  he  resided  for  some  time  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
vaa  appointed  Lady  Margaret  fffofesaorCindivini^Jand  also 
lectured  on  Oteek;  bis  lodgiDS  was  in  Queen's  College,  in 
the  grounds  of  wfaieh  Braamor  Walk  is  still  shown.  But 
nut  fit' !;Ti:r  his  expectations  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  he  ac- 
( eptetl  uti  mvitalwn  from  the  archduke,  afterwards  Charles 
v.,  and  went  to  Brabant  in  1514,  with  the  office  of  counsellor, 
and  a  salary  of  200  Uonus.  After  this  we  find  hitu  resident 
sometimes  in  the  Netherlands,  sometimes  at  Haslc,  whcri- 
the  great  work,  in  vbich  be  had  been  mam'  years  engaged, 
the  Srrt  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  was  pub« 
lished  in  151$,  aeoomiMaiied  by  a  new  Latin  uanslatioB. 
Some  amusing  speeimaiia  «f  wb  el^jertiaaB  made  to  thia 
undertaking  by  the  ignorant  ctaiBy  trill  be  UmA  Mi 
Letters  (vi.  2). 

Al  the  Oawn  of  the  Reformation,  Erasmus,  wlio.  in  hi« 
witty  WTitinga  had  exnosed  many  abuses  of  the  R^mun  Ca- 
thobe  dmroli,  eapeciuly  thoea  connected  with  tlie  monastic 
^teoB,  much  embamaaad.  It  ia  dear  that  at  lieert 
he  vent  a  long  way  witii  the  retbrnen,  vhoie  teneta  he 
cautiously  abstains  from  cen.suring,  even  in  letters  to  digni- 
taries of  the  church,  where  he  speaks  of  Luther  himself  in 
no  ven-  fris  ndl^-  irritis.  B.it.  ;ic  was  of  a  timid  temper,  dis- 
inclined to  sacnfice  either  life  or  comfort  to  his  opinions,  for 
he  says  of  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Pace,  dean  of  Su  Paul's, 
*  Even  if  Luther  bad  spoken  everjrtbing  in  tiie  moat  unob- 
jectionable manner,  I  bad  no  incbnatiim  to  die  Ibr  dw  aake 
of  truth.  Every  man  ha«  not  the  courage  to  make  amar^ 
tyr:  and  I  am  afhiid,  if  I  were  put  to  ue  trial,  I  should 
imitate  St.  Pater.'  This  backwardness  brought  on  him 
some  harsh  rebukes  from  Luther,  who  nevertheless  had  an 
esteem  for  his  person  as  well  a.s  a  regard  for  his  talents: 
and  calls  bim,  in  a  letter  written  in  1 61 9  (vi.  3) '  Decus  noe- 
trum  et  spes  nostra '  ('  our  gloij  and  our  hope  'X  Neidtar 
did  the  aealota  of  tbe  other  side  nnrd  hum  with  nere 
Ikvonr.  Brasmus,  it  was  said,  bid  ne  e^  and  Ludier 
hatched  it;  and  no  doubt  the  pungency  of  his  satire  had  its 
effect  in  opening  men's  eyes,  and  preparing  for  the  graver 
warfare  of  the  great  reformer. 

He  removed  to  Basle  in  1521,  where,  in  1522,  his  cele- 
brated '  Colloquies'  wete  poUbhed.  Tliey  were  oompo«ed 
oBtamib^  to  supply  young  penMBS  vith  an  eaqr  achool-book 
in  the  Ijatin  language,  ana  at  the  same  tinie  to  toadi  Ocm 
religion  and  morals,  Fortlic  purpose  of  teachin;^  the  L;ttiQ 
languati^e  this  little  book  seems  peculiarly  well  adapted  :  it 
was  long  used  for  this  purjwsc  in  England,  in  the  northerii 
parts  of  which  it  was,  till  very  lately,  in  u&e,  aad  perhap* 
still  ia  in  some  places.  In  these  Colloquies,  which  are  ge- 
nerally very  amusing,  Erasmus  faas  madeaome  of  bis  smart- 
est attacks  on  various  tapentitions  of  the  Roman  CatboUe 
ehnnh.    On  thia  aaeonnft  thehook  «u  pfohihitad.  In 
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1 529  Erasmus  removed  to  Freiburg,  when  the  rufortned 
party  tuxjuircd  the  astt'iidaui  y  in  Basic  :  for  tu  the  last  he 
never  threw  off  an  external  adherence  at  least  to  the  antient 
fkitb.  But  in  1.736  he  returned  to  bis  farmer  place  of 
abode,  endeared  as  it  w  as  by  the  presence  of  bis  most  valued 
friends,  in  hop«  of  noovating  his  deeliniag  health.  About 
this  tiruo  he  reoeivod  teatinumies  of  high  respect  from  Pope 
Paul  III.,  who  gave  him  e  benefice,  and  expressed  tlie  in- 
tention of  raising  liim  to  the  rank  of  cardinal.  But  these 
favours  catne  too  late  to  bcnt  llt  him.  He  died  at  Basle, 
July  1'2,  \i>M,  leavin,;  an  enduriu^  repuUlion  as  the  first 
wit  of  his  af,'e,  the  man  of  most  general  learning,  and  the 
moat  active  and  serviceable  instrument  in  bringing  about 
tlienvival  of  sound  leuning.  Nur  were  bis  coatnbutions 
snoaU  towards  the  MMen  4H  the  RcformatioQ ;  he  iru  en 
able  sapper,  though  Iw  weirted  energy  to  storm  the  breach 
wtlb  Luther  and  bis  associates. 

His  Encomium  Moris,  '  Praise  of  Folly,'  wntti  n  in 
England  iii  I.'jIo,  ;i  very  witty  pruihuanni,  \\a-  nu-aiil  to 
show  that  there  are  fools  in  all  places,  however  high,  even 
in  the  court  of  Rome.  It  had  a  great  run,  and  Leo  X.  ii 
said  to  have  been  nnch  aanuaed  b;  it;  but  at  the  Mune 
time  it  made  ito  author  many  enemiea  among  thoee  who 
loved  tlic  atnisos  or  wero  too  fond  to  see  the  laults  of  th« 
church,  and  dul  more  than  any  uf  his  works,  oxcepl  iho 
CAtlloquies,  lo  fi\  the  cliarge  of  heterodoxy  on  him.  Tlio 
'  Adagia'  (1498).  a  large  culicction  of  proverbs,  explainci 
and  oonunented  upon  with  great  learning,  is  another  of  Ins 
mean  inteceating  worlu.  'Enchiridion  Mditis  Cbristiani ' 
(1903>  IB  a  valuable  nannal  of  practical  religion ;  the'Cioe- 
ronianus '  is  an  elegant  and  stinging  satire  on  the  folly  of 
those  pedants  who,  with  a  blind  devotion,  rofused  to  uwj  in 
their  compositions  any  words  or  phrases  nut  to  Ih>  found  in 
Cicero.  Erasmus's  own  Latin  style  ts  clear  and  el^nf  not 
always  strictly  classical,  but  like  that  of  one  who  e|ioke  and 
wrote  Latin  aa  readily  as  his  mother  tongue. 

His  Letteia,  eonpiinng  those  of  many  learned  men  to 
himself,  form  a  most  valuable  and  amusing  collection  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  the*  manners  ana  literary  histo- 
ries of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written ;  and  several  of 
them  in  particular  ate  highly  valuable  to  Englishmen  as 
contauunf  n  ]uatare  of  the  idbbiiki  of  tba  Bn^^iih  of  that 

Jx  hie  autMnus  works,  those  which  we  have  mentioned 
are  most  likely  to  be  read  with  pleaaora  in  the  present  day ; 
the  retit  of  them  eonsist  cbiedy  of  ttanalations,  theolngr, 
grammar,  and  oeceaional  tnatiiea  addreawd  to  hie  frjends 

and  patrons. 

His  greatest  work  however  wiis  the  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  Greek,  ttota  manuscripts,  for  tbo  first  itiae; 
for  though  that  portion  «f  Scripture  was  printed  in  iheCon- 
plutensian  Polnpot  eo  early  aa  Id  14,  it  waa  not  published 
tfll  IMS;  vhUB  the  Bditia  Prinoeps  of  Erasmus  was  pub- 
lished in  1516.  It  is  much  commended  by  Miohaelis,  who 
say«,  '  Natund  abilities,  profound  learning,  a  readnies.s  in 
fieIec•tlt)^  error*,  witli  every  t|ualifu'alion  that  is  requisite  to 

Sroduce  critical  sagacity,  Eioiimus  possessed  in  the  highest 
egree ;  and  perhaps  there  never  existed  a  more  able  editor 
of  the  New  Testament.'  Aa  an  edition  for  eomnon  use, 
however,  it  ia  of  eoune  snpenwded,  in  conaequeaoe  «f  the 
accumulated  knowledge  or  later  laboUMS*  and  the  (Tcat 
improvement  in  biblical  criticism. 

Erasmus  superintended  the  first  Greek  edition  of  the 
Geography  of  Ptolemy,  which  was  printed  at  Basle  by  Fro- 
benius.  1533.  4to.  The  edition  was  foimded  on  good  MSU 
bnl  iftemitains  numonKia  qrpographical  errors. 

There  areVvee  of  Biasmua  Knight  and  by  Leclerc, 
the  latter  of  whom  publiihed  a  oompTete  edition  of  his 
works  :  and  there  are  copioua  articles  in  most  of  the  bio- 
graphical dictionaries.  Bungny's  'Vie  U'Erasme,'  1757, 
2  vuls.  I-2mo-,  IS  strongly  recommended,  as  comauun^'  in 
itself  a  literary  history  of  Erasmus  s  time. 

.At  Basle  there  is  a  portrait  of  Brasmus  by  Boibein  {Bio^. 
Univ.} ;  there  is  one  also  in  the  hall  of  Queen  s  CoUe|;e. 
C^mbridn.  but  b|  what  artiat  we  have  not  been  able  tu 
learn,  "fte  last  editioo  ef  Uio  cowpleie  works  ol  EnuiBW 
is  that  o  f  I^ydon«  by  Ladecn,  1703,  10  toUs.  IfaL,  oflan 

bound  in  eleven. 

K'R.\10  ;M-'os.J 

ERATO'STHENES.  a  distinguisht^l  cinlemporary  of 
AiehimedM,  is  stated  to  have  been  b<»n  at  C'yrene  in  the 
year  87i  me.   He  poaseseed  a  variety  of  taienu  seldom 
nnited  in  thoaameiMiTidwd,  but  not  aU  in  the  same  end* 
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nent  dci^rcc  ;  his  mathematical,  astiunomioal,  and  gougra 
phical  laljours,  arc  those  whieh  hase  rcsoue<l  his  name  from 
olihvioii. 

The  Alu.vaudriau  s>chool  of  seiences,  which  liourislied 
under  the  first  Ptolemies,  had  already  produced Timochares 
and  AristyllQs,  whme  wlstioial  obaervatioaa.  made  probably 
by  the  shadows  of  a  gnomon,  and  by  the  armillary  dides 
imitative  of  those  of  the  celestial  vault,  retained  consider- 
able credit  for  centuries  afterwards,  though  from  these 
methods  of  observation  tbsy  must  have  been  extramdy 
rude  and  imperfect. 

Eratosthenes  had  not  only  the  advantages  arising  fi'om 
the  instruments  and  observations  of  his  predecessors,  but 
the  great  Alexandrian  library,  which  probably  contained 
all  the  Phawiician,  Ghaldaie,  Egyptian,  and  Oceek  learning 
of  the  time^  vraa  entrusted  to  nia  auperiotendenoe  by  the 
third  Ptolemy  (Euergelcs),  who  invited  him  to  Alexandria; 
nnd  we  have  proof  in  the  scattered  fragments  which  remain 
to  us  of  this  ^,'reat  man,  that  these  advantages  were  duly 
t  ultivatcd  to  ins  own  happmess  and  the  progress  of  iti&ut 
astronomy. 

The  only  work  attributed  to  Bratostbenaa  which  baa 
come  down  to  ue  entire,  is  entided '  Oataaterismi,'  and  ia 

merely  a  catahi^uc  uf  the  niunes  of  f  irty-four  <^onstellations, 
and  the  situations  in  each  coiislellalioii  of  the  I'riticipul 
stars.  i)f  wh'.cli  he  enumerates  nearly  five  lumihxd,  hut 
without  one  reference  to  astronomical  mcassuicsueat:  wo 
find  Uipparcl'us  quoted  in  it.  anrl  mention  made  of  the 
motion  of  thu  polOi  that  of  the  polar  star  having  been  re- 
cognised by  Pytheaa.  These  eircnmstance^  taken  in  cou' 
junction  with  the  vagueness  of  the  descriptions,  render  iia 
genuineness  extremely  doubtfiil ;  at  all  events  it  is  a  work 
of  little  value.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  Oxford  edition  of 
'  Aratus,'  and  was  republished  by  Shanhnrh,  with  notes  by 
Heyne  (Gotl..  170'>).  A  more  eonect  edition  of  the  text 
was  published  by  F.  K.  Malthiw,  m  his  edition  of  Aratus, 
Frankfort,  1817,  8vo. 

If  Bratoathenes  be  really  the  author  of  the  treatise 
'  Oataaterismi,*  it  must  have  been  composed  merely  aa  a 
'  rade  me-cum,' for  w e  find  him  engaf;ed  in  astronomical 
researches  fiir  more  exact  and  more  worthy  of  his  ^-enius. 
Ry  his  observations  he  detprmined  that  the  distance  be- 
tween the  tropics,  that  is,  twice  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
was  U  of  an  entire  circumference,  or  47"  42'  39",  woidh 
makes  the  obliquitv  to  bo  23*  41'  I9''.4,  nearly  the  saam  as 
that  supposed  by  Hippetditta  and  Ptolemy.  As  the-  meane 
of  obscrvaiiiin  were  at  (hat  lime  very  imperfect,  the  instru- 
ments divided  only  to  intervals  of  10',  and  corrections  for 
the  ursater  refraction  at  0  <  «  nter  solstice,  for  the  diameter 
uf  the  solar  diitc.  &c.,  then  unknown,  wa  mu^t  regard  this 
conclusion  as  highly  creditable  to  Eratosthenes. 

Hia  neKt  achievement  was  to  measure  the  circnroferonco 
of  the  earth.  Be  knew  that  at  9yv»  (now  ibaouan) 
the  sun  was  vertical  at  noon  in  the  auramor  aolatioe;  while 
at  Alexandria,  at  the  same  moment,  it  was  below  the  zenith 
by  the  fiftieth  part  of  a  xircumference  :  tlie  two  places  are 
nearly  on  the  same  meridian  (error  2") ;  neglecting  the 
.solar  parallax,  he  conchHleil  that  the  distance  from  .Alex- 
andria to  Syene  ts  the  fifneth  part  of  the  circumference 
of  tlie  earth:  this  distance  he  estimate  1  at  6UUU  stadia, 
which  i^'ives  260,000  atadia  £u  the  circumiiMcence ;  the  fid- 
lowing  diagram  wlU  iiiplam  the  principle  of  tfait  adiBi 
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C  the  centre  of  the  etrth,  A  Alexandria,  s  Syene.  S  the 
sun.  <  ZAS  the  A  of  four  right  angles,  <  ASC  the  sun's 
Mrallax,  which  is  very  small :  .*.  <  ACS  is  very  nearly  = 
ZA8;  tlmvlbn  dwtaiiw  AiC  »  eireuinfbrance  of 
wrth. 

Thus  Eratosthenes  hta  the  merit  of  noinflnf^  out  a 
method  fur  flndinfr  the  circumferonce  of  the  earth.  But 
his  data  were  not  sufficiently  exact,  nor  had  he  the  mean^ 
of  neMuring  the  distanoe  At  with  suflloient  procision. 

BrtioitMnM  hM  been  wn«il  •  poet,  and  Scaliger,  in  his 
eommentar}'  on  Manilius,  civo  somi?  fra^enls  of  a  poem 
attributed  to  him.  entule  l  •  II<  rim>s.  or  de  Zonifl,'  one  of 
which  is  a  description  of  the  '.trresiruil  zones:  it  is  not 
improbable  that  these  are  authentic :  the  chroniclers  as 
well  as  philosophers  of  all  nations,  in  attate  of  incipient  civil- 
igation.  have  called  in  the  aid  of  oietra  to  populariee  their 
labours.  Eratosthenes  is  therefoiv  entitled  to  the  name  of  a 
Tersifier  rather  than  a  poet,  like  his  precursor  Manetho, 
who  wrote  'AworiXi^farvtA  (effects  or  inftuenoesX  a  mixture 
of  astrology  and  astronontjr ;  om  «f  whose  Unas,  eoBtaining 
the  namas  of  the  sun  and  plaaets,  may  be  taken  as  a 
eimen— — 

'Apnc  Itafirj  Wftvtj  Kpovoc*BXlOC*l^|l4c> 

The  wretched  doggrel  arising  fh>m  forcing  names,  scientific 
terms  and  reasonings  into  verse,  may  be  judged  some 
ridiculous  productions  of  the  kind  in  our  own  lan,4uagc. 

That  Eratosthenes  was  an  exoellent  geometer  we  cannot 
dottht,  from  his  still  extant  solution  of  the  problem  of  two 
mean  proportionals,  prsserred  br  Theoo,  ana  a  loat  treatise 
quoted  by  Pappus,  'DeLaebadjlfadietates»*oniryehlIon* 
tucia  has  offered  some  ooi\}eotuzas,  *  Hisloire  dsa  Math.,' 
an.  vii.,  p.  280. 

Eratosthenes  appears  to  have  been  one  uf  the  first  who 
attompted  to  firm  a  system  of  geography.  His  work  on 
fhfs  subject,  intitled  *  Geographica  ( rtwypa^cd),  was  di- 
vided into  three  books.  The  first  book  contained  a  history 
of  geography,  a  critical  notice  of  the  aiUhontics  used  by 
him,  and  the  elements  of  physical  geography.  Tho  sooond 
hook  treated  of  mathematical  geogiapay.  and  contained  the 
metbod  above  explained,  by  which  ne  determined  the 
earth's  eircumferenco.  The  third  book  contained  the  po- 
litical or  historical  geography,  arranged  according  to  ilie 
three  great  divisions  of  the  known  globe,  Europe,  .Asia, 
and  Lu)}-a.  The  whole  work  was  accompanied  with  a  map 
of  the  known  trorld.  The  geography  of  Eratosthenes  a 
lost;  the  fraLTTnents  which  remain  havo  been  chiefly  pre 
8er\'ed  by  Strabo,  who  wa«  doubtless  much  indebted  to  hini. 

Eratosthenes  also  busied  lumself  wilh  chronology.  The 
reader  will  find  some  remarks  on  bis  Greek  chronology  in 
Clinton's  Fatti  Heltenid;  and  on  his  list  of  Theban  kings, 
bv  II.  Rask,  m  his  little  work  on  the  antient  Egyjptian 
eiu'onolog}',  Gorman  translation,  Altona,  1830. 

Tho  properties  of  numbers  attracted  the  attention  of  phi> 
losopbers  from  the  earliest  period,  and  Kratosthenes  also 
distinguished  tumself  in  this  branch  by  a  work  whioh  he 
deaominated  K^o-iyof,  Cribnm,  or  5i«m,  the  object  of 
tvhioh  is  to  separate  prime  from  composite  numbers,  a 
ourious  memoir  on  which  was  publishetl  by  Horsley  m  the 
'Philosophical  Transactions,'  1772.  The  principle  of  the 
method  is  to  r^eot  all  the  multiples  of  the  primes,  tabu- 
latiac  Arrt  aU  the  odd  numbers ;  the  midtiplsa  of  3  will  be 
fbttiM  with  interrals  of  two  places,  those  of^  6  with  intervals 
of  4,  and  by  planing  a  mark  over  each  such  multiple,  none 
but  pnnie  numbers  will  remain  after  this  sifTing.  The  same 
metnod,  which  is  indeed  indirect,  but  eoin>iaratively  rapid 
in  application,  has  been  employed  by  Ladialaus  Cbernao,  in 
fbrming  a  table  of  primea  nmn  1  to  UO2(KM0t  in  a  treatise 
published  in  1811 ;  the  Allowing  tnaq^  vill  explain  the 
method  :— 

3>  A,  7,  9,  11, 13,  \bt  17, 19^  tl,  83,  %i»  27,  S9,  31, 33, 36, 37, 

99,41,43,45.  47.49. 

By  actually  trying  this  method  it  will  be  seen  how  readily 
the  composiie  numbers  are  marked  out,  and  we  may  ter- 
nr.n.'ite  the  operation  when  our  commencing  number  OX* 
cee<ls  a  third  of  the  last  number  in  the  table. 

Eratosthenes  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  and 
ultimatelv  becoming  weary  of  life,  died  by  voluntary  stsrvar 
tion.  (Suidas,  Eratmthene$,y  Montuela,  with  ms  usual 
najvet'-.  ^nvo.  it  woui  l  have  hooB  more  philosophioal  to 
await  death  '  de  i^ied  ferme.' 


(Montuela,  Histoirc  d/s  Math.,  p.  ;  Delaralire,  Wtt 
de  rAstronomie  Anaennr,  p.  86  ;  I^ilande,  Bibl.  Astron.  ib  , 
art. ;  Senlenliep  (Jr.  et  Lot.  in  Portis  Mi  Radulphi  fTtn- 
terlom,  Cambridge,  1700;  I¥agmenta  Q'.  tt  LoL,  hr 
Sbaubaeh,  CKHtingen ;  ilrBM,Oidbrd  ed.,  H7f ;  Bondi/i 
Traru  and  Mnnnir  in  Phil.  Trant.,  1:72.  CdatluUgi 
Heyiie  ;  Cribrum  Ahth.,  by  L.  Chcrnac;  OeografMeonm 
Frngmrnta,  1787;  Eutoriu*'  Cfmimentary  on  .inhimdei. 
The  last  edition  of  the  Fragments  of  SritottheiM*  ii  bj 
Benihaidy.  Berlin,  I8i2,  8vo.;  this  edition  does  not  eoatak 
the  ( 'atasteri«mi.   See  Clkhixma) 

ERBIL.  [Arbkla.] 

ERCILLA  Y  ZtfNIGA,  ALONSO.  Ihe  author  of  th« 
'  Araucana,'  an  epic  poem,  mentioned  w  th  high  praits  Vj 
Hayley  in  his  '  Essay  Ott  Epic  Poetry,*  and  better  kiiovn  . 
out  of  Spain  than  many  other  Spanish  worb  of  ncstet 
merit.    Alonso  was  the  third  son  of  a  celebrated  h«y«r, 
Fortun  Garcia,  lonl  of  the  castle  of  ErciUa,  and  was  bom  »l 
Madrid  in  1533.    His  mother.  Dona  Leunor  de  Zutiiga,  be- 
came a  widow  the  following  year,  and  being  sppadoted 
Marda  datna*  to  the  wife  of  Charles  V.,  soon  obtamsl  te 
Rer  son  a  plsce  among  the  pages  of  the  prince  of  Asturiii, 
afterwards  l^hilip  II.    At  tiie  H'lc  of  fourteen.  Ercilh  pr  - 
bably  had  his  genius  awakenecl  by  attending  that  jniia 
through  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Ketlierlands,  in  a  pompous 
prugreas  of  which  the  ohronieler  of  Philip  LL,  Oslveis  de 
Estrella,  hss  left  in  aoeouiit,  and  in  whien  he  basTtrifly 
portrayed  the  manners  and  pageants  of  that  fierce  and 
mantic  age.    Following  Philip  in  his  subsequent  traYeii, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  queen  Maty, 
Krrilhi  came  to  England  in         While  in  Losdoo,  In 
heard  of  a  fwrolt  dP  the  hitve  Anmeanians  (ArsacsoM) 
against  the  Spaniards  in  Chile,  and  his  militar)'  ardrat 
being  excited  by  the  news,  he  volunteered  to  go  to  Americ* 
in  search  of  that  glory  which  he  soon  acquired.  It  «u 
amidst  the  ineeissnt  toils  and  dangers  of  a  csnpaicn 
against  borfaartans,  under  the  eanopy  cf  hcaiva,  villi 
nothing  to  write  on  hut  small  scraps  or  waste  paper,  and 
often  only  leather,  struggling  at  once  against  enemies  ud 
surrounding  droumstances,  thai,  fltr  the  lint  ttau^  in  fa«* 
clad  poet 

*  Tonaudo  on  I*  etpiA«,  ora  1a  pliuDa.* 

attempted  to  describe  in  epic  strains  the  explmts  in  vkidl 
be  himself  participated,  sna  which  he  of^en  directed.  Tbu 
did  Ercilla  write  the  first  part  of  his  '  Araucana,'  son?.r..ed 
from  the  war  and  country  of  Arauca,  or  of  the  Auca  pe-  p^e, 
which  means  free.  [AiuvciiirtAirs.]  AHcr  numerousescapti 
from  the  dangers  of  the  war,  he  was  ordered  to  the  leslbU 
(k.d.  1558)  by  a  young  and  hasty  commander,  who  tbonflif 
he  perceived  a  premeditated  mutiny  in  a  private  quirrtl 
which  arose  in  the  American  city  of  Imperial,  while  ih< 
people  were  celebrating  the  acoession  of  Philip  II.  to  iht 
crown.  Ercilhu  who  on  that  oeoasion  bad  to  draw  bis  svor^ 
in  delbnee  of  his  hononr  and  life,  was  mved  br  the  tJoel; 
discovery  of  tho  injustice  of  the  sentence  which  had  beet 
pas-ted  on  him.  Much  impaired  in  health,  although  tbei 
only  in  his  twenty-ninth  vear,  the  poet-soldier  returned  ti 
^pain,  but  only  to  expecMnoa  the  eontintted  neglset  s» 
a  isdain  of  that  Philip  whom  be  had  served  all  Ms  ttfc,«hoo 

he  had  already  invoked  as  his  Augustus,  nnd  whom  he  a 
lebrated  in  the  sequel  of  his  poem.  To  exalt  and  propitiit 
his  reluctant  patron,  he  introduced  into  it  the  epi>ot".ia 
battles  of  St.  Quentin  and  Lepanto.  The  indignity  whk 
he  still  experieneed  Induced  Breilla  tofmuble  fer  sov 
time  over  different  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  only  fa*  n 
he  reeeivd  wa.s  from  the  emperor  Rudolph,  wb  i  a] 
|iiinited  him  gnntlcman  of  his  bed-chamber.  At  la.^t  ' 
settled  at  Madrid,  where  he  lingered  in  retirement  ati 
penury,  writing  poetry  till  hto  death,  the  time  of  which 
not  ascertained.  He  was  however  alive  in  1  596,  for  Ma 
qucra  de  Fi^eroa,  in  his  'Comentario  de  Disci plinaMihtai 
speaks  of  ErciUa  as  then  engaged  in  celebrating  the  vi 
turies  of  Don  Alvaro  Baxan,  marques  de  Santa  Crui,  m 
poem  which  was  never  publislied,  and  perba|«  was  left  il 
complete.  The  'Pamaso  Esnaiior  contains  also  s  sbo 
erotic  poem,  written  by  Ercilla  in  his  youth,  and  hifb 
commended  by  Lope  de  Ve^^a  in  his  'Laurel  de  Apoh 
But  it  is  only  the  '  Araucana  which  has  recommended  E 
cilia  to  posterity.  He  published  the  first  purt  alone ;  thi 
the  first  and  second  parts  together  in  1A77;  and  the  wb< 
three  parts  in  1590,  many  editions  of  which  ha%-e  appear 
surrcssively  in  different  places.  The  severe  censures  pasi 
on  thu  poem  by  a  host  of  biqgraplian  or  oMaptian  ate 
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tet  vaUf  ft  km  file  of  npetitioiii.  Voliiira,  who,  bjr  hii 
*BMd  fw  b  FftMc  Bi>iqM,*ht»  iRwl»the'Ar«aQaiM,*mor» 

genaralljf  known,  prorers  the  character  of  Colocolo  in  the 
woond  oanto  to  tmt  of  Nostor  in  the  Iliud.  Ho  shows 
however,  by  his  sweepin;^  censure  of  the  nwt,  tnd  by  hu  | 
asaerting  thai  Er»lla  at  tiio  battle  of  Su  QueDtin.  that 
he  had  not  read  lo  fkr  as  the  seventeenth  caolo.  The 
writer  in  the  '  Biograpbie  Univenelle,'  amidst  aoow  vaiy 
fcir  and  pioper  obaerrations,  sod  afW  placing  Um  *  Anu- 
cana'  much  above  the  Henriade,  mistakes  the  xxxvi.  and 
xxxTil,,  or  two  !a>>t  canton,  for  ita  continuation,  or  the  iv. 
niul  V.  p;<rt  of  thi  '  Ar  lucana'  by  Saniistfban  Osono,  a  ' 
noliun  whicli  the  nu»sl  hasty  jjlaiice  ut  tbtjae  canton  wmild 
have  dispelled.  Tlie  same  writer  is  tUao  unlucky  in  his 
refutation  of  Voltaire^  mom  tb«  eUbortt*  not*  aJiout  the 
possibility  of  ErcilUV  having  fboght  at  8t  Quratin  eon- 
tauu  tbe  anachronism  of  flstng  his  return  from  America  in 
1554,  the  precise  year  in  which  be  sailed  for  America  ft'om 
London,  as  above  stated.  Tho  other  note  by  the  same  w  nler 
about  Eroilla's  birth  proceeds  from  a  roisundorvtandrng  of 
his  bio^'raphioilnitfi««inlta«Moaii4v«liiian«f(Iie'FMfnMo 
Ssoanol.' 

Bontarwdc  nflw  dan  vine  to  the  'Arauoaiia'lhttitla  even 
of  a  poem,  bestows  abruptly  sundry  high  bat  just  com- 
mendations on  its  beauties,  and  thus  rerokei,  in  a  {i^reat 
measure,  if  not  totally,  bis  hasiy  iicntenoo  of  oondemnution. 
Tlie  same  writer,  in  supposini;  ihut  Errilla  relates  Didu's 
death  after  Vira:il,  shows  that  ho  had  ovarlooked  cantos 
xxxu.  and  xxxiii^  where  the  heroine  of  Corthose  is,  on  the 
contrary,  amply  vindicated,  uu  iho  authority  of  Justin,  from 
tlM  nUBraBraseotatioos  of  the  Maotuao  baid,  who  in  tbo 
words  of  Brcilla  shameftilly 

These  inaccuracies  in  great  authorities  are  noticod  here 
in  order  to  put  readers  on  their  guard  against  writers  on 
iitomtura  in  general ;  and  our  remarks  on  the  errors  of 
other  oritiea  moat  stand  in  the  place  of  a  criticism  of  our 
own  on  the  poem,  which  within  any  reasonable  limits  would 
be  impracticable.  Nothing  short  uf  a  sketch,  however  brief, 
of  the  '  Araucana,*  could  give  a  just  idea  i)f  its  plan  anil  exe- 
cution. It  would  however  be  oiif.iir  not  to  remind  ihuso 
who  ponsukr  Ercilla  a.*;  a  seonnd  Lucun.  that  he  undertook 
a  much  harder  task  than  the  Cordo%'an  poet,  who  sung  a 
mighty  oontest  fur  the  mastery  of  tha  world  ;  while  Ercdla 
had  to  ernitand  afataitt  two  faatoies  in  his  subject,  the  most 
unlkvotMabte  to  an  «pie— a  conquest  not  yet  ecromp1i<thed 
over  a  narrow,  r;>iky,  .md  utikmAvn  spot,  and  a  brave  and 
injured  enemy  >i!ruL;u'li"?  for  their  freedom.  Still  he  suc- 
I  <H  iled  in  infusing  an  Ilntneric  spirit  into  his  long  norra- 
iioii.  whi"}!.  independtjitly  of  ;is  other  merits,  is  a  real  histori- 
cal r(:::„>  1. 

BRECTHSIUM,  a  beantifnl  lonio  tamplo  dedicated  to 
Enethaitt.  built  near  the  western  brow  of  the  Acropolis  at 

.\thcns,and  at  the  iiuio  when  Stuart  visited  the  pl^ce  form- 
ing part  of  the  moduni  fortress  of  the  Acropolis.  Connected 
with  this  building,  and  placed  on  one  side  of  it  at  the  en  1 
of  the  cella,  is  a  tetrastyle  pseudo-dipteral  Ionic  portico,  in 
the  same  style  as  the  portico  of  the  Ercctheitun;  and  on 
the  opoosite  side  is  a  small  roofed  building  supported  by 
oaryatioaa,  placed  on  an  elevated  baaomont  [CAitTATmss.] 
The  back  wall  of  the  eelhi  of  the  Temple  of  Erc<-iheii<i  is  de> 
curated  whli  four  semi  columns  in  antis  cngO|;ed  in  the  waU, 
and  of  the  s-anie  order  us  the  portico,  which  is  liexastyle,  and 
raised  on  there  steps,  lormmr' a  basement  which  runs  round 
the  entire  building  with  its  adjuncts.  In  Stuart's  '  Athens,' 
the  protbjrrum  is  restored,  and  fbrms  a  dosed  chamber,  for 
whleh  there  does  not  appear  to  be  snffleient  anthoHty.  It 
i«  more  probable  that  tlio  prothynim  was  open,  like  some 
other  Greek  temples,  hecausi',  a>  bhoun  on  Smart's  pJan, 
the  portico  firoin  its  shallowness  would  he  of  l::iK^  us  -  i 
covering,  and  wuuld  aa:>u  produce:  little  archiiectural  effcet. 
In  the  side  portico,  called  Minerva  Polios,  whieh  was  most 
probably  eoiutrucied  after  the  Bre«theium.  there  was  no 
opportunity  of  producing  a  depth  of  shadow  by  the  deep 
recess  of  an  open  prolhyrum,  and  the  architect  accordingly 
appears  to  have  adu|ited  the  p>cudo-diptcral  portico  to  pro- 
duce a  .somewhat  s^miLir  iITiti.  .l-  well  :i.s  to  gain  a  ru\ered 
space  for  tliose  who  utltciated.  it  would  ap|icar  iVom  the 
regularity  of  the  plan  uf  the  Temple  of  Ercciheus,  that  it 
wo-s  constructed  before  the  other,  and  of  that  regular  pa- 
rallelupi pedal  figure  most  commonly  craoloycd  in  these 
buildings;  and  that  at  a  later  period  tha  PandMsittm  was 


oQBBtnictad,  wiih  11m  pprtiM  on  tha  «iw<Mit«  side  fiwaiac 
the  entrance  or  vestibule  to  the  eella  or  the  temple.  whlM 

was  formed  from  a  part  of  the  eella  nf  th  •  Temple  of  Ereo 
theus,  cut  off  firom  the  end  of  that  eelia,  which  was  either 
at  that  time  or  previously  lighted  with  wmdows. 

The  length  of  the  Temple  of  Erectheus  is  73  l\.  2  in.  IS 
from  the  columns  of  the  portico  to  thuM  at  the  back  of  the 
oeila;  the  width  is  36  ft.  6.67  in.  The  depth  of  the  portioo 
of  Minerva  Polias  is  21  ft.  1.75  in.,  and  die  width  33  tt 
1.30  in.  Tho  Pandrosium  is  IS  ft.  4.45  in.  wide,  and  II  ft. 
9.57  in.  deep,  (See  Stuart's  Antiquities  uf  Alliens,  edited 
by  W.  Kinnard,  archileet.)  The  columns  of  the  Krortheium 
are  2  ft  3.s  in.  lo  diameter  at  the  ba^,  and  1ft.  11.2  in. 
at  the  upper  diameter;  and  those  of  the  Miner\'a  PuUaa 
2  ft  6.9  in.,  and  the  upper  2  ft  3.5  inu:  while  the  iatat^ 
columniations  are  respeotively— Erect beiun  4  ft.  7.4$ in., 
Minerva  Polias  7  it.  6.19  in.,  although  there  i^  a  slight 
variation  in  the  iniercolumns,  which  may  be  the  elTcei  of 
time  and  inaccuraey  in  setting  them  out  ongiuuUy.  The 
columns  of  the  Minorva  i'ulias  are  on  a  much  lower  level 
than  tliose  of  the  Erectheium.  The  eapiiaU  of  the  order  of 
these  two  temples  are  very  richly  carved.  If  anything,  the 
capiuls  of  the  Minerva  Polias  are  a  little  rkher  than  the 
Efeetliaium.  The  voluies  are  ver}*  graceful  [Coluun], 
and  the  spiral  lines  are  elaborately  arransetL  The  angular 
volute  is  in;;eniously  rontrivt  cl.  The  necking  of  tho  capital 
in  eunched  ^ith  leavi-n,  a.s  well  a^  with  an  enriched  ovolo 
and  astraga.s.  and  the  volutett  are  coniiectcd  by  an  enriched 
twi<sted  band  or  guilioche  ornament.  The  khafts  arn  (iuted« 
Fiut  with  regard  to  many  peculiarities  in  the  detail,  we  must 
refer  to  ttie  platea  in  Stuart's  *  Athens.'  The  entablatures 
have  several  of  their  memben  enriched,  and  are  similar  in 
design ;  the  bases  of  tho  columns  however  vary.  The 
height  of  tlie  coluiiin»s  uf  tile  Ereoiheium  is  17  ft.  7.5  in., 
and  of  ilie  Minerva  Polias  25  ft  O.bj  ui.  The  pilaster  of 
the  Ereeiheium  is  elegantly  decorated,  and  tho  mouldinn 
and  decorations  are  continued  under  the  arcJiilraves.  The 
height  of  the  enntblature  of  the  Erectheium  is  4  ft.  1 1.S  in.; 
ana  the  heii;ht  of  the  Minerva  Polias  is  Sft  5J4in.  The 
rise  in  tho  fiediment  of  the  portico  of  the  latter  ii  3  ft. 
4.3.1  in.  The  entablature  of  the  Pandrooiuni  is  lujiivv: 
it  is  decoraicHi  witii  ileiiul  .  m  l  .iNo  with  pateno  on  the 
upper  faoo  uf  tho  architrave.  The  windows  and  doors  di- 
minish at  the  top,  and  the  frieies  of  the  porticos  appear  to 
have  been  fiirmeriy  deoofated,  if  we  may  Ju49*  ^^'"^  ^ 
nniaias  of  enmpa  and  eramp-bolca  on  their  ICoos.  Some 
details  respeet^  this  building,  not  published  in  Stoartt  am 
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fiven  in  tbe  '  Erectheion.*  a  work  on  this  edifiee  by  H.  W. 
nwood,  architect,  who  has  imitated  the  Ercothcium  and 
Pandrosium  in  th«  external  design  of  part  of  ihe  New  St. 
Pancrass  Church.  London.  Stuart's  Athens,  vol.  ii.,  contains 
the  plans,  elevations.  soctionB.  iad  detail*  <^ tilts  Imildhut. 
ERETRIA.  rEuBtEJul 
BREWASH.  [Triht.J 

ERFURT,  3  provinoe  w  admioistnithv  diele  in  Prussian 
Saxony,  consisting  of  the  fbrmer  principalities  of  Erf'urt, 
the  f()rmer  Inipenal  free  towns  of  Muhlnauscn  and  Nord- 
hauaen,  the  earltlom  of  Hohnstein,  together  witli  the  baili- 
wics  of  Langensalza  and  Weissonsw,  and  several  adjacent 
districts,  as  i^cttled  by  tbe  congress  of  Vienna.  Ita  are*  is 
1296  English  ^^quuro  miles,  and  its  population,  whieh  was 
S34,4S7  aottto  in  181  f>  and  38SJi74  m  1831,  h  at  ftmmt 
«iliiuted  st  tibovt  998,808.  Alioat  one  fburtli  part  of  this 
population  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  r-mainder,  with 
tbe  exception  of  about  900  Jews,  are  Protestants.  It  is 
bounde<l  on  the  north  by  Hanover  and  Brunswick,  and  on 
the  south  by  Saxe  Weimar,  Gotba.  and  Schwarzbur^  with 
the  exception  of  tbe  isoIate<l  districts  of  Honnebafg,  Nau- 
stadt,  and  mxta  of  tbe  Voigibind.  The  soil  «f  thia  pnmnee 
la  ftvourabie  tor  the  ealtivation  of  grain,  and  rather  tnore 
dian  one  half  of  its  surface  is  arable  land.  About  one-flflh 
of  it  ia  appropnatetl  to  meadows  or  pastures,  and  ratlier 
more  than  utie-fourth  is  Ofcupied  by  woods  and  forests.  It 
i<t  not  watered  by  any  slreains  uf  magnitude:  the  lar^t 
ure  tbe  Unstrut,  the  Gera,  Wurra,  Salza,  Erlau,  Heide, 
Wipper,  and  Saalo.  There  are  a  number  of  mioeral  iq^qga 
in  the  hilly  districts.  The  stock  of  cattle  in  18SI  was  as 
follows :  horses  1 7,694,  homed  cattk  ft^9»  shoap  188,797, 
goats  13,242.  and  swine  31,909. 

This  province!  is  dividcfl  into  the  nine  circles  of  Erfurt, 
Nordbausen,  Ueiligenstadt.,  Miihlliau>-en.  Worbis,  Schleu- 
singen,  Langensalza,  WeiS'^^nsee,  and  Zici^enriick,  and  con- 
tains 1  fortress  (Erftirt),  22  towns,  among  w  hicli  are  Erfurt, 
Heiligenstadt  on  the  Leine^  3A00  inhabitants,  I.Angonsalza. 
on  tbe  Salsa,  6880 ;  Taanstidt,  en  the  SBhambaoh.  3000 ; 
MSUhsnsen,  on  the  Unstrut,  with  rainparls  and  ditches, 
11,000;  Nordhaiisen,  on  the  Zorge,  at  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  Harz  mountains,  10,000;  Renneckenstein,  on 
the'Har/.,  3000;  EUnch,  2800  ;  Blciclirode.  on  the  Bode, 
2200;  Scbleusin^on,  at  the  contluenoo  of  the  Erlau  and 
NbIm^  2C60 ;  Suhl,  on  the  Aue  or  Lauter,  6500  ;  Weissen- 
«e^  on  the  Uolbeb  2250 ;  6nMs>8oinmerdu,  on  tbe  Uiutrut. 
S300 ;  Worhk,  near  the  sooroe  of  the  Wipper.  1600 ;  and 
ZieirenrOck,  on  the  Saale,  820.  Tbe  chief  products  of  the 
jirovince  of  Erfurt  arc  grain,  flax,  safflower,  tobacco,  hops, 
oil,  and  salt :  laree  flocks  and  herds  of  cattle  and  swine  are 
reared ;  and  ui  the  circles  of  Weissensce  and  iSchkusingeii 
there  are  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper.  Marble  and 
gypsum,  as  well  as  sulphur,  ore  also  among  its  mineral 
productions.  Erfurt  is  likewise  distinguished  for  its  manu- 
netures  of  iron  and  steelware,  tin  plates,  seed  oil.  woollen 
yam^  doths,  flannels,  and  carpets,  linens,  silks,  cottons, 
stockings,  paper,  porcelain,  glass,  brandy,  wooden  clocks, 
Stc.  It  hits  ^o^ernment  establishments  for  tbe  mauu&c- 
turc  of  gunpowder  and  tire-;irms.  There  are  mineral 
springs  near  ikhleusingen  and  in  other  parts. 

ERF'URT,  the  capital  of  ilie  minor  cin  lc  of  that  name, 
as  well  as  of  the  previnoob  is  situated  on  tbe  Gera,  a  tiibu- 
tnry  of  the  Unstrut,  in  a  nehily  cultivated  plain  in  50*  58' 
\  Tt'..  and  11"  ^*  E.  lonjj.  It  was  thu  antient  capital  of 
Ti.uun^'ia,  and  is  a  fortress  of  the  second  order,  possessing 
ainonj;  lU  defences,  Nvliicli  have  i)een  entirely  renewed  and 
nuK-h  strengtbeu^  in  nK»3nt  times,  two  citadels,  one  tbe 
Petersburg,  within  the  walls,  and  the  other,  Cyriaxburg,  on 
Mount  Cynax,  outside  of  the  town.  Brftirt,  which  has  a 
tniittber  of  gardens  amobg  its  sis  snhnihsi  has  six  gates, 
five  public  sQuarcs,  or  open  spic^  the  Isigest  of  vmcb  is 
the  market-place  (with  an  obelisk  of  stone  fifty  feet  high, 
erected  by  thevitizcns  in  1802,  to  Charles,  elector  of  Meiitz, 
their  then  sovereign),  sievernl  broad  and  well-built  streeU. 
and  lOchurclu  s.  1 1  being  Roman  Catholic,  and  s  Protestant, 
of  which  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Mary  is  a  fine  Gothic 
Struetnie:  in  this  church  there  is  a  bell  called  the  Maris  Clara 
Soaaana,  east  in  1492.  and  weighing  thirteen  tone  and  up- 
iiards.  There  are  2  diapcls,  and  thne  wera  several  monas- 
teries and  convents, but  all  ha^ebecn  suppressed  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Uisuline  nunnery,  to  wluch  a  fem.tle  school 
i*  utiached.  In  1832  Erfurt  con t&i  h  I  ■  e-,  or  pnncely 
rmidences,  73  buildings  for  goverumeni  jpuriHwvs,  47  ma- 


nufketurmg  establishments,  and  2*49  divoll  ng-houses,  with 
22.000  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  nuUui:  v  :  in  1816  they 
amounted  to  1*,097,  but  in  the  sixteenth  .  v  they  were 
not  less  than  6&,000.  About  one  fourth  of  the  pienent  po- 
pulation is  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion ;  tbe  remain- 
der, with  theczoeption  of  about  200  Jewa,  are  ProiestsnH. 
What  was  once  an  AngostUie  monasterir,  trhere  Lather 
resided  from  1501  to  1508,  in  a  cell  which  is  still  shown  to 
visitors,  is  at  present  appropriated  to  tbe  Lutheran  Orphan 
.\sylum.  In  thiscell  are  a  portrait  of  the  reformer,  his  tra- 
vel hng  pocket-case,  and  some  of  his  books;  and  the  follow- 
ing insoir^pCion  alaiMb  Ofar  the  doonisf:-- 

'Cennh  dtviao  magndBMlishlllvlaLDllWas 

Tbe  suppressed  Scots'  monastery  contains  the  cabinet 
of  physics^  once  tbe  property  of  tbe  university  of  Er- 
furt, which  was  founded  in  1392,  and  closod  in  1816.  Tbe 
scholastic  institutions  in  the  town  are — a  Lutheran  high 
school,  with  which  a  seminary  for  teachers  is  connected,  a 
Roman  Catholic  gymnasium,  a  mechanics'  school,  a  deaf 
and  dumb  school,  a  school  of  surgeiy,  another  of  design, 
and  a  third  tat  arts  and  archtteetmSk  a  Sonday-ecbool  for 
apprentieee,  and  16  sebools  of  an  inferior  elsss.  Amun.; 
other  institutions  there  arc  one  of  pharmacy  and  chemistry, 
a  society  of  the  useful  arts,  a  butanical  garden,  a  library  of 
about  ;>0,000  volumes,  formerly  beljngini^  to  the  iuiiversit\, 
an  opluhalroic  and  blind  hospital,  a  general  hospital,  and  a 
Bible  society.  Erfurt  is  the  iseat  of  provincial  administration 
and  of  the  provincisl  tribunsls.  It  lias  eonsideiaUeinaau- 
Ihetuies  of  cottons  and  weollens,  hesidss  less  estensive  onss 
of  linens,  ribbons,  leather,  soap,  earthenware,  meal,  oil  ex- 
tracted from  seed,  stockings,  gloves,  tobacco,  &:c.,  and  it 
carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  fruits,  seeds,  grocery  and  d^u:,;^, 
grain,  &c.  It  was.  bfitwe^n  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  the  centre  of  the  cummcrcial  intercourse  betWMtt 
the  north  and  soutli  of  G«rmanv,  and  belonged  to  theUsnae- 
atic  lca(;uc.  At  the  foot  of  Mount  Cyriax  there  are  thfee 
mineral  springs  csUed  the  *  DreibruniMm'  in  tlie  midst  of 
shmbbenes  and  nndens.   ErAnt  and  the  adjacent  lands; 

to  the  extent  of  about  294  square  miles,  w  as  a  aomain  of  the 
electors  of  Mentz  from  Ihtii  to  1802,  when  it  was  traiis- 
ferred  to  Prussia  by  way  of  indemnity  f»r  certain  losses;  iii 
1807  it  was  annexed  to  tbe  French  empire  under  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit;  in  1888itlfas  the  place  of  conference  between 
Napolemi,  the  ampefar  of  Russia,  tbe  kinn  of  Saxony  and 
Bavaria,  and  other  sovereign  princes;  anoin  1815 |he  con- 
gress of  Vienna  restored  it  to  ine  crown  of  Prussia, 

ERGOT,  a  name  bestowed  upon  a  peculiar  state  of  the 
seed  of  several  cereal  grains,  but  most  iVequentlv  of  the 
rye,  yvhich  resemhies  a  spur,  or  horn ;  hence,  likewise, 
termed  necale  comutum,  or  spurred  rye.  Whether  this 
state  of  the  ^n-ain  be  merely  an  altered  condition  of  the  pistil, 
or  the  result  of  tbe  puncture  of  insects,  or  of  the  develop- 
munt  of  a  fuog^  is  doithtiiil;  but  the  best  authorities 
incline  to  tbe  opinion  that  it  is  a  fungus.  This  last  view  is 
rendered  prnbable  by  the  investigations  of  Wi^fjers,  who 
found  by  analysis  that  the  basis  of  the  structure  of  the  spur 
is  almost  idcnti  ,il  m  i  In mical  pniperlies  with  the  prin- 
ciple called  /utiffin,  and  that  the  white  dust  Tifumntimes 
found  on  tbe  surface  of  tbe  spurs  will  produce  it  in  any  plant, 
if  sprinkled  in  the  soil  at  its  coots,  and  thereftce  appawa  to 
be  analogous  to  the  sporidia  or  snmi  of  the  adnitteo  flii^ 
(Sen  Mr.  Bauer's  paper  on  the  Urrdi fcpiida,  Supplement  to 
Penny  Mofsazittr,  March,  1 83.1.)  De  Candglle  considers  tbe 
funjjus  to  be  the  Sr/rrolium  c/arus.  T\:r  -  ;Mir  is  of  variable 
length,  from  a  few  liues  to  two  inches,  and  is  from  two  to 
four  lines  in  thickness;  when  large,  only  a  few  grains  in. 
each  ear  are  affected ;  when  small,  in  geiMial,  all  of  thoiii 
are  diseased.  In  colour  tbe  exterior  or  husk  is  of  a  bhiish- 
black  or  violet  hue.  with  two  or  three  streaks  of  dotted 
gray :  tbe  interior  is  of  a  dull  whitish  or  gray  tint.  J  t  is 
specifically  lii^hier  than  water,  which  affoi-ds  a  criterion  for 
dislinguishing  sound  from  tainted  L'raiii.  When  fresh  it  is 
tough  and  tlcvdjlc,  but  brittle  ana  easdy  pulverized  when 
dry.  The  powder  is  apt  to  attract  moisture,  which  impairs 
its  properties.  Time  UM>  completely  dissipates  its  peculitr 
qualities.  '  It  has  a  diiagneablo  heavy  smell  (which, 
being  analogous  to  that  or  many  Aingi,  strengthens  tbe 
opinion  that  it  belon^^s  to  that  elaKs  of  vegetable  suosiances), 
a  nauseous,  slif^lilly  acrid  taste,  and  imparts  both  its  taste 
and  smell  to  water  and  alruho).  Bread  whicb  miuams  it 
is  defective  in  firmness,  liable  to  become  mout,  and  crack* 
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ttod  cninbies  sooa  after  Iwing  taken  from  the  oren.*  The 
■mt  ncent  chsmiMl  anolvsis  is  that  of  Wiggen,  who  found 
U  tD  eont&in  a  h«ftvy-«mdlinc  ^  Ai^n,  •Umubmi, 
omiaiBine.  waxy  matter.  ancT  an  «xtnetife  «ibituie«  of  a 
■trong  peculiar  taste  and  smell,  in  which,  from  experiments 
on  animals,  he  was  led  to  infer  that  its  active  properties 
reside.  To  this  he  pave  the  name  of  ergotine.  Dr.  Chris- 
tison  found  Wiggers's  statements  to  be  correct  in  most 
points,  except  that  what  he  procured  as  ergotine  was  des- 
titute of  marked  taste  Or  smelL  Willdenow  a  tit  opinion 
tint  there  era  two  Tartetiet  of  the  spur,  and  that  tmlr  one 
of  them  is  poasetised  of  aciivc  properties. 

Spurred  ryo  occurs,  more  frequenily  in  some  countries 
nnd  districts  than  in  others,  ;uid  more  abiindanlly  in  some 
seasons  than  in  others.  Rye  raised  in  poor  soil,  and  in  a 
humid  close  air,  such  as  that  of  the  district  of  Sologne  in 
France,  is  most  liable  to  be  infected ;  but,  according  to  the 
expcrimenls  of  Wildenow.  it  may  be  brought  on  at  any 
time*  bj  Mwing  the  rye  in  a  rich  damp  soil,  and  watering 
the  phinte  freely  in  warm  weather.  A  very  rainy  season, 
such  as  wa^  that  of  1816,  is  tipi  to  profluce  it. 

Bread  prepare<l  from  gram  which  ba^  a  large  admixture 
of  the  spur,  occasions  very  distressing  and  often  fhtal  effects, 
which  are  shown  more  or  leas  rapidly  according  to  the 
quantity  pieaent  in  the  food,  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
UuN*  who  ttjw  it  are  pUned,  Th^  have  been  ohMrNMl  to 
be  moBt  eeiious  in  aeaioni  of  eeaioitf,  when  Tuioai  oanses 
concur  to  produce  disease.  The  symptoms  which  result  from 
spurred  grain,  wlicn  u.scd  for  a  cor^iderable  lime,  are  of  two 
di-.tinct  kinds,  one  of'a  nervous  nalure  characterized  by  vio- 
lent spasmodic  convulsions,  the  other  a  disordered  state  of 
the  constitutiOD,  which  terminates  in  the  pemliar  disease 
caUied  nanTMia  uetilaginea,  or  dty  geagremev  A  iingle 
doieof  the  epar.  not  diluted  by  admixture  with  loand  Hoar, 
excites  effects  which  vary  according  to  the  quantity  taken 
and  the  state  of  ihc  pemon,  ;ind  arc  chielly  limited  to  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  if  the  dose  be  small;  but  if 
so  much  OS  two  drachms  be  taken,  it  causes  giddiness, 
headache,  flushed  face,  pain  and  spasms  in  tlw  stomach, 
nausea  and  vomitijig,  with  oolix^  purffin^  and  a  aenae  of 
weariness  and  weight  in  the  limbt.  In  toe  ceee  of  parturient 
fimiale«a  when  given  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  labour,  it  is 
admitted  by  most  pi  petitioners  and  writers  to  produce  spe- 
cific effects,  and  to  expedite  the  labour  in  a  very  marked 
manner.  It  is  by  .*ome  persons  ;illege<l  to  produce  hurtful 
effects  upon  the  child  ;  but  such  consequences  probably 
occur  only  when  it  lias  been  used  nt  an  improper  stage  of 
the  labour;  or  when  it  ought  net  to  have  been  employed 
under  an^  eireanutaiwei.  The  rules  for  ita  employment 
are  given  in  work*  devoted  to  obetetrics,  to  whieh  we  refsr. 
It  has  likewise  been  rct  i  TTi -Til  nded  in  nienorrhii|,'ia  and  in 
leucorra-hu,  but  its  uulii)  nsts  upon  less,  decisive  evi- 
dence than  in  tliu  cose  already  stated. 

The  nervous  syroptamtt  unking  from  the  use  of  bread 
formed  of  spurred  rye  may  in  general  be  cured  by  emetics, 
lasatives,  and  frequent  amall  doses  of  opiuoit  poifided  thia 
tieatment  bo  adopted  in  reeeonaUe  tinier  and  the  nnwhole- 
eome  food  completely  withdrawn. 

The  tendency  to  dry  gangrene  is  to  be  combated  by  the 
use  of  cinchona  and  cordials,  with  local  applications  to  the 
part  threatened.  The  noxious  food  must  be  completely  re- 
linquished.   (Christison  on  Poitoni.) 

ERGOT,  botanically  considered,  is  a  fttni^tjs  belonging  to 
the  Gymnomycetous  division,  and  consiitutmg  one  of  two 
apeoiee  of  (^ennoedia  admitted  by  Fries.  He  caUa  it  & 
dSoNNta;  and  sepentee  it  ftom  the  genus  Sderothm,  to  which 
it  had  previously  been  referred,  on  account  of  its  growing 
in  the  inside  of  other  plants,  and  having  no  proper  fructifi- 
cation. He  defines  the  genus  Svermoidm  as  follows :  '  Va- 
riable, rounded,  entophvtal,  rootieas,  of  a  Heshy  mealy  bo- 
MeyneeM  taisture,  with  a  rind  concrete,  scalv,  or  somewhat 
pnimoM;  Ikoper  fhiotiflcation  none.*  And  then  he  adds 
*that  H  is  only  a  morbid  ocndition  of  the  grain  of  ooni,  not 
propagated  by  seed,  but  generated  by  a  particular  combi- 
nation of  external  inlluonces  (cosmica  momenta}.'  End- 
licher  take*  the  same  view  of  the  nature  of  ergot,  only  with 
more  consistency  he  does  nut  admit  it  as  a  real  fungus,  but 
only  enumerates  it  as  a  diseased  state  of  the  seed  of  grasses, 
sMrelling  into  a  fungoid  body,  and  covered  MUemiUy  with 
powder.  The  same  o|H]iion  is  also  very  |;eneral]y  enter- 
tained. Nevertheless,  we  r^ard  the  question  as  being  far 
Arom  settled.  The  deiinite  ftvm  assumed  by  ergot  is  unlbvour- 
nUetothe  Idanof  itabaiiign  nan  diaeaaas  the  powdaiy 


eflioresoence  proceeding  fromitt  sntlhoe  requires  to  be  not* 
particularly  examined ;  and  file  vdaroscopical  anatomy  of 
the  production  in  diffwoit  atates  miti  be  &r  more  exactly 
Btamd  than  it  has  yet  been  beflne  the  true  nature  of  ergot 

can  be  positively  determined.  De  CandoUr  i>  i  learly  of 
opinion  that  it  w  a  peculiar  fungus  which  attacks  the  ovary 
of  grasses,  destroying  them  when  viung,  and  protruding 
from  them  in  a  lengthened  form,  in  ryo  and  other  Eu- 
ropean grasaea :  and  rontons  asserts  that  it  may  be  pro* 
pagatad  by  eontaot;  the  latter  statement  has  however  been 
coutradieted. 

Tlie  ergot  of  rye  is  not  confined  to  that  kind  of  grass, 
but  attacks  many  other  species.  Fries  distinguishes  it  by 
the  lengthened  form  and  white  interior  from  Spermoedia 
Pa.Hpali,  a  Carolina  ergot,  which  is  globose  and  somewhat 
compressed,  scaly  and  rough  externally,  pale  brown  and 

{ellowish  inside.  A  third  species,  not  yet  rogistned  by 
otanists,  attadts  Indian  eon  in  O^uBibila,  andnas  •  paww 
shaped  figure. 
ERGYNE.  [laopoDA.] 

ERI'CA,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  beautiful  genera 
known  in  the  vegetable  kii^dom,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  that  beats  its  name  [Ericacka],  and  therein  distin- 
guished by  its  calyx  being  four-leaved,  its  corolla  four- 
toothed,  and  Its  fruit  a  d^,  four  or  eight-celled,  many- 
seeded  capsule,  opening  into  valves  with  the  diaeepimenla 
pr^ecting  from  their  middle. 

Under  this  character  is  included  a  preat  v  ariety  of  species 
havitig  very  narrow  linear  leaves  airanged  in  wborl-s  and 
so  little  different  in  their  vegetation  in  most  cases,  that 
when  out  of  llower  they  are  oiien  not  easily  disitnguished 
ftom  each  other;  but  exhibiting  a  surprising  diversity  la 
their  flowers,  in  wbicli  their  great  beauty  resides.  The 
riehnew  of  ooloor,  the  eleganc«  and  variety  of  flmn,  the  de* 
licacy  of  texturi;,  or  the  minute  mirmscopic  perfection  ot 
their  corolla,  are  such  as  no  words  can  describe.   Lovely  as 
even  our  wild  moorland  lieaths  are,  they  rank  among  the 
low^t  in  point  of  beuuty  in  this  extraordinary  genus,  in 
Which  all  the  hues  of  rea,  pink,  and  purple,  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  most  brilliant  manner,  assuming  every  tint 
but  blue,  and  ftding  into  the  purest  and  mc»t  transparent 
white.    Some  of  the  species  have  the  corolla  as  much  as 
two  inches  long,  in  otners  it  is  not  bigger  than  a  pepper- 
curn  :  in  some  it  is  long  and  slender,  in  others  inflated  like 
a  Ua-sk,  or  dilated  like  a  vase  of  the  purest  form,  or  as  round 
as  an  ail -bubble ;  and  there  are  many  in  w  hich  it  is  split 
almost  to  its  base,  and  imrnerse«l  in  a  calyx  whose  textiua 
and  colours  are  even  more  brilliant  than  its  own.    Hen  we 
have  a  weoies  the  surface  of  whose  corolla  rivals  in  even* 
nefts  and  polish  the  finest  ]H>rculain;  there  another  sppesrs 
rov,  r  1  all  over  with  hairs,  exuding  a  glutinous  secretion, 
.ihuii  j^litters  upon  its  »ide.s  like  solid  crystals;  and  some 
again  have  their  colours  so  dimmed  by  a  loo-e  shaggy  coat, 
that  their  real  tint  can  hardly  be  iusccrtoined.   lltere  are 
even  some  in  which  the  corolla  assumes  the  very  colour  of 
the  leaves,  only  dearer,  brighter,  and  richer.  This  graai 
diibnmee  in  the  atmcture  of  the  flowen  of  diflirent  species 
is  accompanied  by  distinctions  in  their  anthers,  which  are 
either  mptieom  (destitute  of  npper.dages),  eritlain  (fur- 
nished with  two  little  broad  ]  i  i  ii   ring  iiiembrdnes),  or  arts- 
tate  (that  is  having  a  cuuple  of  liri.s(l«s-shaped  prucei>!>es  pro- 
cet'din^  from  their  base).   It  liou  lately  been  proposed  to 
take  advantage  of  these  and  similar  difieteaoes  Jiir  breakiny 
up  the  genus  Krtca,  now  consisting  of  between  100  and  4M 
supposed  species,  into  a  number  of  new  fsnera ;  and  ac- 
ooraingly  in  Don's  'General  System  of  Ckudcning  and 
Botany,'  we  find  no  fewer  than  twenty  new  grou]  s  foMu  1 
at  the  expense  of  Krica.    There  can  however  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  of  this  having  been  an  injudicious  measure,  and 
that  the  greater  part  of  these  new  genera  ore  httle  better 
than  Itera  eontrioutions  to  the  confusion  that  already  reigns 
in  the  nomenclature  of  prden  plants.   Dr.  Klotndi  in 
particular,  tite  present  oonservstor  of  the  Royal  Herbkriom 
at  Berlin,  by  whom  the  oi-der  EricacejB  has  been  made  a 
subject  of  special  study,  objects  to  them  in  unmeasured 
terms;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  (wsHesses  a  much 
more  correct  acquaintance  with  Krica  than  any  other  au- 
thor. For  his  views  concerning  the  real  importance  of  the 
differences  observable  in  the  organisation  of  heath%  and 
the  commencement  of  h»  still  unfinished  but  very  eareftil 
revision  and  reconstruction  of  the  genu.<<,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  *  LinnsBO,*  vol.  ix.,  p.  612.   The  best  arrange- 
ment in  any  -ork  pubUabed  in  thiia  eovntcy  is  to  be  fimnd 
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a  ooniiderable  number  of  ^ood  wooa-«ati^  it  published  in 
Loudon's '  Encyolopcedia  of rl&nu ;'  the  'Rrtaiiicsl  Cabinet,* 
'Botanical  Repoaitory,' and  'Botanical  Magaxine,' contain 
ootoured  llgpraa  of  oumeroua  spectea ;  and  Uiire  are  separate 
works  upon  tha  aubiMt,  alio  with  coloured  pUt«a,  one  by 
Mr.  Andrews,  uid  UM  «tlMV  hf  Um  fMHwiwr  to  Ui«  4nke 

of  Bedford. 

Tht^  genus  is  oonflned  to  the  old  world.  A  few  speciei 
occur  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  others  in  tha  countries 
bardMKDg  on  the  Mediterranaan.  InOraat  Britain,  heather 
or  Callom  ndgurte)  oovm  luM  tnM  of  mil*  Un^ 
md  if  uied  to  thatoh  hooMB.  to  ibmo  broom,  ond  tmn 
beds,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  ialand.  There  is  a  double 
variety  of  this  specie*  which  is  extremcljr  beautiful.  All 
our  British  heaths  are  improved  by  cultivation,  and  are 
Mioial  Aivoaritaa  whoio  tba  eUmata  wid  Mil  are  aaitad  to 
ttiem.  They  will  not  howover  thrive  in  hot  dry  plooea  and 
in  any  foinmon  "-oil,  but  require  sandy  peat  earth,  and  a 
situation  where  tliey  aro  moderately  shaded  from  the  sun. 
Erica  carnea,  one  of  tlio  few  plants  whose  tlowers  bid  defiance 
to  th9  rizour  of  winter,  and  appear  as  the  earliest  har- 
binnre  of  apring.  is  found  wild  in  Germany  and  generally 
on  tne  mountains  of  middle  Europe.  B.  Auatralis,  arborea. 
Mediterranea,  and  codonodcs,  adorn  the  roclu  of  the  south 
of  Europe. 

But  it  is  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  that  the  principal 
part  of  the  special  ia  band;  indeed  the  whole  of  tboao 
whidi  are  eulttveied  in  gwenhoiiiea.  In  their  native  ooontry 
the^  are  by  no  means  ao  handsone  as  when  enltivated,  bat 

form  scrn^^gy  shnibhy  hushes,  with  bo  little  beauty,  that  the 
colonist  boors  have  not  vouchi>atod  to  give  them  even  a  name. 

On  account  of  the  groat  beauty  of  Cape  hoathsand  the 
property  which  so  few  plants  possess  in  common  with 
them  of  produeing  their  blowoms  the  whole  vear  round, 
they  have  become  univeml  Ihvouritea  with  all  those  who 
have  a  greenhouse  at  command.  But  an  impression  that 
there  is  great  ditficulty  in  oultivating  them,  and  in  fact  the 
want  of  success  that  often  attend*  their  management,  haa 
deterred  so  xatMf  from  attempting  to  grow  them,  and  thus 
has  robbed  oar  gprdana  to  such  •  of  their  very 

greatest  exotie  omament,  that  we  shau  talui  this  oppor- 
tunity of  sitalini^  nt  snmc  length  what  prerautions  are  really 
requisite  in  cullivating  heutlis,  and  of  pointing  out  to  what 
causes  failure  is  generally  to  he  attributed.  We  aro  the 
more  induced  to  do  so  because  the  taste  for  this  tribe  of 
plants  is  reviving  in  this  eountry,  and  because  tho  aup- 
sed  diffloultv  of  keeping  them  in  health  has  no  foun- 
tion;  fbr  with  a  little  care,  and  leas  expense  than  is 
required  to  grow  pelargoniums^  tbey  mij  be  bmught  to  the 
hiehest  state  of  perfection. 

No  man  has  ever  gtvOB  mell  exoellent  practical  direc- 
tions Ibr  the  whole  miiMgiment  of  heatba  from  their 
flrst  stage  of  a  seedling  or  a  entting  to  their  hat  of  a  noble 
full  grown  Inish,  as  Mr.  M  Nnh  of  Edinburgh,  of  whose 
experience  of  course  avail  ourselves  in  the  succeeding 
statement ;  referring  our  readers  to  it  for  further  informa- 
tion as  one  of  the  very,  best  pmetieal  hortieultural  fufwn 
in  any  language.  iTVaalfav  on  tkf  AvfmgaHom,  CktHmmm, 
and  general  TreatmeiU  ^CaftBmOU,  bjWn*  M*Nftb, 
Edinburgh,  1832.) 

If  new  varieties  are  wanted,  the  only  way  is  to  raise  them 
from  seed,  but  when  this  is  not  the  object,  by  far  the  best 
noAod  of  propagating  is  from  cuttings.  Much  of  the 
suoeesa  whien  attends  the  striking  of  cuttings  depends  upon 
the  state  they  are  in  when  taken  from  the  plant ;  for  ex- 
ample, if  they  are  too  young  they  are  lialde  to  damp  off, 
and  on  the  oiiier  hand,  if  they  are  too  old,  they  do  not  emit 
roots  freely ;  therefore  the  best  is  »  niddlo  flOIUMb  wUflh  Is 
not  liable  to  either  of  theee  ol^eotloiii. 

Hie  leaves  of  the  eutttng  must  be  stripC  off  to  aiboat  one- 
half  of  its  length,  and  its  end  cut  with  a  sharp  knife:  in 
this  stale  it  is  fit  for  the  rutting  pot.  In  preparing  the  pot, 
it  is  iK  -  essary  to  be  particular  about  the  araining,  and  for 
that  purpose  it  should  be  fiUed  to  within  about  two  inches  of 
its  top  with  broken  pots,  rough  ashes,  or  something  of  this 
description;  the  remainder  must  be  filled  with  sand,  which 
should  be  procureu  as  free  from  ferruginous  matter  as  pos- 
sible. Between  the  sand  and  draining,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  a  thin  layer  of  decayed  turf  or  rough  peat  soil, 

othorwi-^c  the  water  will  carry  doWB  tbo  ptttldMOf  * 

and  render  the  drainago  of  little  or  M  VMu 


BooMOiiItiffBton  press  the  sond  very  hMd,tnlit  itml^ 
•ad  (ilea  put  in  A*  cuttings ;  othen  do  not  prea  ikstdl 

nor  give  it  any  water  until  the  cutting*  are  intrk>duced;  As 
Idiit  niuURjd  u  perhapii  the  best,  at  least  the  intended  efleet 
is  best  produt^ed  by  it;  fur  while  the  water  which  itgiTcQ 
afterwardji,  in  the  former  caie  renders  the  cuttiap  oon 
loose,  in  the  latter  they  always  become  more  Ins;  airi  it 
will  be  found*  tltat  those  which  have  not  been  p:cvv)  i>  ,i 
all.  in  a  few  days  will  bo  more  firmly  fixed  tlia^u  iLo^.  ; 
which  have  been  treated  in  a  different  manner.  I 
Bell'glasse*  ar^  frequently  put  over  heatli  cuUion,  bat  | 
these  tM  in  most  obns  nimecessary,  \xi\\&^  wbin  us  cal>  ' 
tings  are  exposed  to  n  eunmt  of  air,  and  where  evusniin 
goes  on  rapidly.  If  bell-glssses  ere  used  at  sll,  it »  af  Iks 

a;reate>t  importance  to  look  over  and  wipe  them  occauoo- 
ally,  otlierwiite  the  moisture  which  is  depokiled  upon  the 
glass  will  prove  very  injurious  to  the  young  cutting*. 

Heaths  may  be  propagatod  at  any  season  of  ths  jsv 
when  the  young  wood  can  bo  obtaitied  in  a  firm  bet  ml 
hardened  state,  out  the  spring  is  the  beat  time  for  perform- 
in^'  this  uperation,  because  the  young  plants  get  rooted 
before  the  eomniencement  of  the  dull  and  damp  wmtet 
season,  in  which  heaths  aro  apt  to  suSer,  if  it  judicioiuljr 
treated. 

If  it  is  winter  when  the  cuttings  are  put  in  tbey  will  re- 
quire a  little  artificial  heat,  and  may  be  placed  in  a  stove; 

hut,  if  in  the  end  nf  sjiring  or  summer  when  the  weather  is  \ 
warm,  a  cool  greenhouse  or  frame  is  quite  sutlicient  to  m- , 
sure  their  growth. 

Af\er  tM  euttings  are  sufficiently  well  rooted,  which  ii 
easily  known  by  their  beginning  to  grow  freely,  thev  unit 
then  be  potted  off,  in  piits  of  the  smallest  siMb  MM ItgV* 
larly  shifted  into  larger  ui  they  require  it. 

With  regard  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  most  ad\is»bWi« 
grow  them,  as  very  different  statements  are  to  be  found  is 
books,  we  quote  Mr.M'Nab's  words. 

'  The  soil,'  ho  says, '  for  the  first  potting  should  be  ODt, 
half  peat  and  one  half  sand,  always  taking  care  to  dniS: 
the  pots  well  with  small  pieces  of  broken  pots  or  cindeti.' 
*  The  soil  for  the  second  potttoe  should  be  about  tvo-thinii: 
peot  and  one-third  sand,  and  in  all  tlie  aft«r-pottil|l 
the  loa  should  bo  tho  umm  as  viU  hereaAac  he  neon* 
mended.' 

In  the  came  ])art  of  his  work  he  says,  'The  soil  »hirh 
I  have  found  Cape  heaths  thrive  best  in  is  a  black  ysA 
soil  taken  from  a  dry  heath  or  common  which  u  nev«r 
overflowed  with  water.  In  general  it  aliould  not  bs. 
taken  off  more  than  8ve  or  six  inches  deep.  This.  bo<H 
over,  must  partly  depend  upon  the  subsoil :  for,  in  sorasi 
cases,  I  have  seen  at  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  deep  lbs 
soil  quite  as  i^ood  as  at  tile  outface.  Whatever  heaih  or 
other  vegetable  production  is  on  the  surface,  should  ba 
taken  along  with  the  poat  earth  to  the  cotnpu-^t  grottod,aai 
there  laid  up  in  a  heap  till  wanted.  It  frequently  happsci 
that  neat  earth  taken  from  such  situations  as  I  btve  M»i 
tionea  has  sand  intermixed  with  it  in  its  original  state  ;  bu' 
when  this  is  not  the  case  a  quantity  of  coarse  while  ttin^i 
should  bo  procured  and  mixed  with  the  earth  in  the  cuD' 
post  ground,  This  should  be  at  losst  to  the  axtent  of  one- 
kninh  or  one-fifth  of  the  vhotep  and  aldMnigii  a  little  mu4 
of  sand  is  used,  it  wiU  aavar  ba  fniiid  nifafiiMa  to  iN 

health  of  the  plant.'  ' 
Mr.  M'Nab,  in  shifting  his  heaths,  haaalways  at  hand  -  r.n 
fragments  of  soA  freestone,  which  be  introduces  amoogsi  liti 
soil  around  the  ball  of  the  plant ;  the  sise  of  these  stones  n 
regulated  by  the  width  of  the  pots  or  tubs  into  lAich  tbfl 
are  put  His  reason  for  introducing  stone  ahowe  bow  W 
his  mode  of  cultivation  is  from  (luackery,  and  that  he  re 
commends  nothing  for  adoption  for  whu^  a  sound  pbvtio 
logical  reason  cannot  be  assigned. 

'  When  stoaea  are  intiodaosd  among  the  aarth  in  ths«» 
I  have  reeommended,  haatha  will  never  tn Ar  so  moeh  ii 

the  summer  from  occasional  neglect  to  water  them  as  the; 
would  do  if  the  stones  were  not  introduced  ;  be<  aU4e  ii»i«< 
stones  retain  the  moisture  longer  than  the  earth,  and  u 
winter  thev  allow  a  freer  etroulation  tbroui;h  the  mass  a 
any  suponmindant  moisture  whidi  amy  be  giv«m.'  j 
The  same  suceeasful  cultivator  recommends  the  plaaH  ^ 
be  raised  a  little  higher  in  tho  pot  at  each  Khifting  thai 
they  were  before ;  and  aAer  several  sbifiings  the  oid  bal 
around  the  stem  will  be  raised  two  or  three  inches  alnf 
thalavilaftlMadgeofthepotQrtub;  always  taking  caii 
ta  laava  auflkiflBl  room  te  iMld  anaonh  0/ WW 
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«r  cirik  and      rim  of  th« 


Thil  li  in  «ic«llent  plan,  and  one  which  cannot  be  too 
llilMj  IMommended.  for  there  is  aeareely  a  eh&noe  of  the 
pivtt  railing  firom  too  much  water  being  given  it,  even  in 
Winter ;  and  if  by  chance  it  should  receive  too  much,  it  can 
only  b«  Tvnn<\  the  aides  of  the  pot  or  tub,  and  at  the 
tiemity  of  the  root^i,  whence  it  is  carried  off  by  the  quan- 
tity of  dtai  ning  below.  Moreover,  aiid  this  is  a  most 
wnltal  point,  the  water  peredating  through  the  earth 
Mxt  the  sides  of  the  pot  ensures  the  tips  of  tbo  roots  being 
always  kept  damp  and  cool,  a  precaution  abs(>late1y  indtt- 
penaable  to  preserving  heath:)  alire.  It  will  generally  be 
round  that  the  sudden  death  so  common  among  the*e 
plants  i-  fi'.ring  to  the  sides  of  the  pot  having;  become  acci- 
oenlally  dried  and  heated.  On  tiiis  account  a  low  pit,  in 
wllkb  the  pots  can  be  so  arranged  that  their  sides  are 
alifa|t  in  tm  shade,  wiU  ba  Ibum  aoonvaninit  pkM  to 
gnv  Ama  hi  during  sumtner. 

By  treating  Cape  heaths  in  this  way,  they  may  be  brought 
to  n  state  of  perfection  quite  unknown  in  their  native 
ci  u]  tr,  From  a  li^t  of  same  of  the  birger  specimens 
grown  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgn,  it  ap- 
p«m  that  they  have  attained  tbe  heiriit  of  six,  seven,  sod 
'  {ht  flM^  iad  from  tm  to  twmity'cix  Mt  in  ciiaunflMmoa. 


The  degree  of  cold  which  these  plants  will  bear  without 
injury  is  much  greater  than  is  ^nemlly  ima^ned  ;  at  the 
sani  '  iit:i::  experience  shi I" n  !ti:-,t  i:rir  urc  fir  more  hardy 
than  others.  We  learn  fruui  Mr  M  Nab  that  *  many  of 
them  will  be  much  injured  vrhcii  the  thermometer  (Fah> 
nnbeit}  ftlb  acbt  at  t«n  degrees  below  fieeiing;  many 
othm  vfll  fw(titt«  ton  or  tweha  dagww  Mour  fivezing  to 
produce  the  same  effect.'  '  On  the  20tb  of  January,  1829, 
we  had  twenty-nine  specify  of  heaths  planted  out,  which 
remained  without  injury  till  the  'Jl?t  and  ■2'2nd  of  January 
the  same  season.  The  thermometer  then  fell  fourteen 
degrees  one  night,  and  seventeen  degrees  the  other  below 
the  freezing  point.  vhMi  tlierf  <dl  totalhr  dflrtrayed. 
The  frost  before  had  never  been  tnore  than  mne  iagnn 
below  freesing.' 

As  the  means  of  cultivating  these  beautiful  plants  are 
extremely  different  in  different  places,  llvj  following  Ksts 
will  bo  found  useful  to  those  who  are  only  able  to  give  a  few 
t  thorn  room  in  their  collections.   They  are  borrowed  from  ' 
Mr.  .U'Nab*  and  therefore  may  be  implicitly  relied  upon. 

I.  List  of  Gape  heaths  which  will  tttand  in  the  open  air 
in  aatttmn  or  middle  of  winter  witboat  pioteetiou.  with  the 
thmMnMlar  seven  or  eight  degrMo  haliMr  ftMring,  wUbent 
RiAring  Id  any  «aj  flna  mdi  •  daciw  of  eeld»— 


abietina 
albans 


Srica  LinneanMnpirtM 


acuminata 

Bggregata 

eampanulata 

earinthoidas  superba 

oowosaalba 

conferta 

eongesta 

c'lr/'lilolia 

cruenta 

 snpeiha 

onrviflom 


Brica  longiflora 

lon^pedunculala 


montana 

nigrita 

pendula 

perlata 

physodes 

pubeaeens-miDor 


KwvraoapQna 

expansa 

exudans 
fenuginea 
flaccida 
globosa 


aerpylUlblia 

setaeea 

Spermannta 

splendens 
tenella 


ispidula 
byacinthoides 
ignesoens 
intertaxta 


triflora 

Tftntncosa 

vindescens 

vertidllata 


t,  Haatbs  which  are  tanderer  than  those  mentioned 
to  the  praeeding  list,  and  which,  whan  exposed  to  tbe 
Mine  degree  of  cold,  will  be  ii^und  by  it,  hut  «fll  not 

suffer  allhou^^n  full^y  t-xposad  lOft  tSBySlMtilt  ftVT  Ot  ftft 

.  degtaM  balow  6aaiing?— 


haihata 

Blcria  • 

Bonplandb 
eaifhi 
calycina 


nollimlnift 

cud  i  flora 
mundnla 
pell  iirida 
persoluta 
perspieua 


eolorans 

eoncinna 
Coveniryana 
eubica-minor 
orlindrica 


pubeaoens-mi|fOff 

quadriflora 

radiata 

rcflexa-ruora 
rubens 
Sebaaa 

atinutliMA 

timpliciflora 
saesiliflora 
depreasa  spicata 
discolor  spuria 
divaricata  triceps 
elata  Irivialis 
Ewerana 

laHwMiha 

incamata 
Linneana 

3.  A  list  of  the  most  ornamental  hei^wllldllrill  Aowai 
in  sueesBsioii  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

Tlnw  «*  Tiin»  tt 

Sewninir.  amrisf 

Sriea  abietina     Sept.— Mar.Brtoa  BMlasteBUt  AprO— Jibj 

metuleflora April -  Sop. 


acuminata  Mar.— «lune 

aitoniana  June— Oct. 

ampulUuea  J  un»— Ang. 

androme-  \  .  • 
I  /Apr. —  June 

dajflora  )  ' 

ardena  Apr.— Jona 
arisuta  Mty^n^ 

^?2f**}llar.-Jiiiia 

Bonplandia  Apr.— June 
Bowieaua   Mar.— Sept. 
bruniades  Apr.— Aug. 
buccinifor-l.,  . 
mis  IM^y-Aug. 

eimaola  May— Aug. 
eerinthoUasSop.— Juno 

Chffordiana Sept .  -  Fub. 
eolorans     Oct.— June 

^."ua"''^'  lMar.-J«« 
aua  1 

cubiea  Apr.— July 
CusMua  Jan.— Mar. 
depressa  Jan^^Aog. 

ecriiiflora    Apr.-  June 
Ewerana    July — Aug. 
elegans       Apr. — J  uly 
exsurgeus  Aug. — Nov. 
expansa     Mar. — J  uly 
erosa  Juno— Aug. 
florida       May — Ang. 
fhscicularis  Feb.— May 
glauca       May— July 
gracilis      Mar.— June 
grand iflora  May — Sept. 
t^randino--<\  May— Sept. 
hyacmth-  \  ,  * 
oides  )J"i>e-Aug. 

inflata  Jnne— Sep. 
Iihyaa*     July— Sept 

lJ^l^-0* 

Kal  miiflura  Aug^— Fdb. 
LAmbert-  1  .  . 
iana  )Aug^Apr. 

Linnaana  Jan.— May 
superba  l^ar-May 
Linneoides  Nov.— May 
magnificu    June— Nov. 
auuamosa  Sept— Mar. 


lana        >  ' 
mundula    Mar. — July 
mucronata  Apr— Aug. 
imitabiUa   all  the  }*ear 
algrfts      Mar.— Aug. 
oooiata      Apr. -J  uly 

^ZTJ^  Uun^Aug. 
erana    J  " 

Pattcrsonia  Mar. — July 

perspieua    May — ^Aug. 

picta         Mar. — J  une 

priDgn  ans   M  ay    J  uly 

primuloidesMay— Johr 

princeps     Apr.— July 

prupcndens  May — July 

puLescens  Mar. — Nov, 

pyramidalis  Feb. — May 

quadriflora  Mar  —Aug. 

radiata       Ma)  Aug. 

idlaxa  May— Oot 

rsainaaa  feb.— Ang. 

rctor'a         .T  ii  h,-— ■  Auf. 
yiviiica      July — Aug. 
sea  briusculaMay — J  uly 
Sebana      Mar. — June 
Shannon-  1,1     c  . 

Bohuidra    all  the  year 

spuria  May — Aug. 
sulphurea  Mar. — J  une 
taxifoiia  June — Dec. 
Templea  May — Aug. 
Thunbergia  J  line — Aug 
to^ta  June— Aug. 
tricolor  J  une—  Sep. 
tubiflon  April — J  uly 
tmnida  July- Sept. 
ventrioosa  June— Sap. 

fcoccinea  .  • 
|lstellillora  •  . 
.S  j  carnea  ,  . 
r  )alba  .  , 

f  Isuparha      •  . 

Uraeta        .  . 
▼crticill;it:-i  Svpt.  -  Mui 
S  fcoctuica^  Apr. -Nov. 
■I?  /  aba 


aba 

purpurea     «  • 
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'  ThoM  vko  hn*  noi  tue  oonvenience  of  a  gnen-house  or 
hnth-lioiife  to  grow  Otpe  heaths  in  may  nevertheless  form 
beautifkil  clumps  in  their  flower  nxdns  by  a  judicious 
sdection  of  hardy  sorts  (some  of  imcth  have  been  already 
named),  and  by  attending  to  the  principles  which  liave 
been  laid  down,  namely,  drainine  the  ground,  removing  the 
soil  where  it  is  not  suitable  for  their  growth,  and  filling'  tin 
naoe  with  a  mixture  of  peat  soil  and  sand,  and  at  the  wune 
tuna  introducing  a  qnanttty  of  fireoRtoDe  to  aqwlise  the 
nuristttMortbeaoil. 

ERICA^EA,  a  natural  order  ofexogens,  deriving  their 
name  from  the  extensive  ;;enu»  that  forms  tlie  subject  of 
the  last  article.  It  is  readily  known  from  all  other  onlers 
by  its  anthers  bursting  by  pores  at  their  ajwx,  the  stanien.s 
being  bypogynous,  the  corolla  monopeialou»,  and  the  ovary 
containing  more  cells  than  two.  By  this  character  are 
combtoed  with  the  genus  Brica  Iho  fragrant  rieblv-oobaiied 
Anka.  the  shady  evergreen  Rbododinidron,  and  the  deli- 
cate irritable  Kalniia,  togfther  with  Arlnitu^.  Andnimedas, 
Oaultherias,  and  many  others  ecjually  Litniuliful ;  intact  it 
is  probable  that  if  it  were  necessarj'  for  a  botanist  to  name 
some  one  natural  order  as  pre-eminent  for  beauty,  this 
would  be  the  one  selected.  It  is  therefore  not  a  little  curious 
that  it  sliould  also  be  an  ordar  of  poiBonons  planta ;  Sot  one 
wvuM  hardly  expect  danger  to  lark  beneath  foma  so  ftir. 
Neverthelc<»s  RhiiJudendron  pmitirum,  .\zalca  pontica,  and 
various  Kalmias  and  Andromcdas  are  notonously  delete- 
rinus,  and  even  the  ArbtttM heoieB  are  io  noiiMoiiiiidflnlile 
deforce  narcotic. 

The  order  is  unknown  in  Wtf  liot  countries,  except  at 
oonsidurable  elevatkma;  it  vppmm  Mnerally  to  love  ex- 
posed attuatioitt,  and,  with  the  eseepaon  of  Brica  itself,  to 
follow  mountain  chains,  as  it  advances  from  the  cool  plains 
of  the  temperate  zone  to  equinoctial  regions.  Hence, 
although  we  find  Bcfarias.  Gaylussaccias.  Andrornedas. 
and  others  in  Peru,  Brazil,  Ceylon,  Java,  Madagascar,  and 
elsewhere,  it  is  onfy  upon  the  topa  of  Mlj  mounlataia  or 
upon  their  sides. 

Ericac^B  are  frequently  polypetabus,  and  give  rise,  along 
with  other  similar  cases,  to  a  suspicion  that  the  usaal  divi- 
aiw  «f  ewMena  into  polypetalous,  monopetaloui.  and  ia- 
eonqplel*  wib'dMiM,  it  eaiantially  bad.  [BnMnMi.] 


Erica  loogiftora. 

1.  SlaiMll*  SBd  piiCil ;  2,  calyx  ;  3,  .ivarr ;  4,  anUwi ;  5,  IkttM  0(  Mid, 
■nowlnc  the  riDbrjro. 


ERICHTHUS,  Latreille's  name  for  a  genus  of  deep-sea 
crattBceans,  and  nlaeed  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  between  the 
genera  Squillenrnt/ut-\  and  Alimn.  Tlic  last  named  author 
makes  the  tribe  Erichihians  {Erichthiinn)  belong  to  the 
fkmily  of  llnicnimssiatetl  Stomapods  ( SI rtmixjtfdex  Unt- 
cuirattit),  the  general  characters  of  the  tribe  being  an 
undivided  carapace  and  a  styliform  rostrum ;  no  lauieaUe 
loetoal  fflate;  and  hrandiiBb  in  iMMml.  rudioieiituy. 

The  triH  «Moidin|  to  If  .  IfilM  Bdiiwds,  Is  eompoaed  of 
a  oartaili  number  of  small  crustaceans  approximating  to 
the  Samttim,  but  which  have  in  general  only  rudimentary 
Vtanohl^aadariolUneoiivletdydiprivedoftbeai.  They 


are  easily  distinguished  by  their  carapace,  which  is  haga. 
lamellar,  generally  transparent,  without  loocitudinal  far* 
rows  or  distinct  lobes,  and  alwava  aimed  with  m  alyiiihnn 
rostrum,  whieh  advaneea  aibove  uie  ophtfaalinie  and  aatan- 

nular  ring-^,    These  two  first  rinps  of  the  head  are  leaa 
distinct  than  they  are  in  Squilla,  but  have  very  nearly  the 
same  conl'ormation,  atul  move  upon  the  succe€ding  cephalir 
segment.    The  Internal  antenntr  are  inserted  below  and 
behind  the  ocular  peduncles;  they  arc  rather  distant  fhnn 
each  other,  and  their  slender  and  cylindrical  pedundea  ave 
composed  of  three  joints,  and  cany  at  their  extrenity  thrae 
multiarticulate  filaments.   The  External  antenna  are  in- 
serted at  some  distance  behind  the  preceding,  and  are 
dirLiMcd  outw.irds;  their  peduncle  is  larfje  and  formed  of 
two  jouits,  of  which  the  first  ^ives  orijcui,  by  the  anterior 
border  of  its  extremity,  to  a  slender  and  short  stem  (lige), 
t^rfm^m^  of  two  peduncular  joints  and  a  multiarticulate 
flhonent,  the  seooud  carrying  at  its  extremity  a  large  oval- 
shaped  blade  or  lamina  with  ciliated  edges.  Theii]pMl0iiie 
is  not  prujecting  and  swollen  Bi  in  Sqtalla,  and  the  uoath 
resembles  a  pear-shaped  tubercle,  situated  near  the  middle 
or  towards  the  pTsterior  third  of  the  lower  surface  of  the 
carapace.    The  Upprr  Lip  has  the  form  of  a  triangle,  with 
a  rounded  base  which  is  directed  backwards.   The  Mandi- 
blet  are  vertical,  swollen  at  their  base,  and  armed  with  two 
branchaa  wittb  dentilated  borders,  the  upper  of  whieh  nuaea 
itself  into  the  fntetiorcf  Ae  pharynx ;  their  palpiform  atem 
(tige)  is  either  rudimentar)'  or  null.    The  Lower  Lip  a 
large  and  composed  of  two  swollen  lubes.    The  Jatrs  arc 
small  and  of  the  same  confonnaiioii  :is  those  of  St/ui/Iti. 
excepting  that  those  of  the  second  pair  are  narrower.  Tlie 
members  which  repv^nt  the  anterior  jaw-feet,  the  pre- 
henaile  ftet  (vote*  rapistMMWX  the  three  pain  of  subcheli- 
applied  against  the  mootfa,  and  the  three  pain  of 
natatory  feet,  which  terminate  the  series  of  thoracic  mem- 
bers, are  formed  and  disjwsed  in  the  .same  manner  as  they 
are  in  SquiNa.    It  is  only  to  be  remarked  that  often  the 
three  pairs  of  subcheliform  feet  are  less  approximated  to 
the  mouth  than  they  are  in  the  SquiUiB,  and  that  those  of 
the  thrae  last  paira  an  sometimes  rudimealaiy.  The 
earapaee  is  prolonged  UMire  or  less  &r  beyond  the  laat  ringa 
of  the  thorax,  or  even  beyond  the  first  segments  of  the  ab- 
domen, but  without  adhering  thereto.    The  abdomen  is 
elongated;   its  last  segment  is  very  large,  and  entirely 
covers  the  appendages  of  the  preceding  ring,  which  are 
short,  but  formed  like  ihose  of  the  S<palla:    Finally,  the 
false  feet  suspended  from  the  five  first  rings  of  tiie  ab- 
domen are  more  slender  and  more  elongated  than  in  tha 
other  division  of  the  fiimily,  and,  as  has  already  been  tt»> 
Uced,  present  in  ireneial  only  the  vestiges  of  branehin. 

Geographical  Dtstrtlnmon  —The  Enc  hthiam  have  as  yet 
occurred  hardly  any  where  else  than  in  the  coean  (Jiaute 
nw)b  and  lumliiiharto  been  fNiod  on^m  iropieil  ngioBS 

Genera:  Squillerichthus. 

Caraatm  amed  with  qpiniibnn  prolongailoinB  and  cover 
ing  the  DBie  of  the  internal  antenna,  but  postericriy  it  does 

not  overpass  (not  comprising  the  spines)  the  last  ring  of 
the  thorax.  The  rostrvni  is  sfyliform  and  very  long.  The 
eyes  are  large,  pear  aha{>ed,  and  articulated  on  a  very 
slender  and  mtber  long  cylindrical  ]>eduncle.  The  oph- 
thalmic ring  is  not  distinct  from  the  anteiinular  ring,  as  in 
the  SqidUuks,  but  the  mode  of  insertion  of  the  aatenn* 
is  thewineai  in  dwaeaniflMls^nd  in  theAvdUfti.  The 
antemue  of  the  first  pair  an  diracted  forwards,  and  present 
nothing  remarkable.  The  external  antennie  are  diiected 
outwards,  as  in  the  Krichthi,  and  present  also  a  large 

fieduncle,  carrying  at  its  extretuiiy  u  large  oval-shaped 
amina  ciliated  all  round,  and  giving;  insertion,  by  its 
anterior  border,  to  a  ver^  short  stemlct  (tigelleX  im- 
posed of  two  peduncular  joints  and  a  terminal  fllament. 
The  mouth  is  Uttle  daalant  flwn  the  baee  of  the  aalanna^ 
and  situated  towardi  tibe  middle  of  tbe  canpMM.  Tin 
timer  lip  is  large,  demicircular,  and  projecting.  The  mari- 
dibles  are  directed  downwards  as  in  the  Scfia/Ur,  and  thm- 
is  a  largo  denticulated  tooth  and  a  i  rolungaiion  equally 
dentilated  on  its  edge,  which  muuuts  towards  the  stomach, 
hnt  the  palpiform  stem  is  null  or  rudimentary.  Behind 
An  mandiWea  an  found  alaige  inftrierbilobatedlip;  and 
then  two  pain  otjawt,  tbe  Ibim  of  whidt  is  tbe  same  as  m 

the  SquillitLr.  The  appendages  that  corresjwjnd  to  the 
jf*o-Jeii  of  the  first  pair  present  noth  ng  remarkable:  they 
have  the  Ibnn  of  along  and  ilandei  atan^  mi^  aa  in  the 
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other  cruftooe«ns  of  this  family,  do  not  B««ra  to  fonn  a  part 
id  the  buccal  apparatug.  Tbu  members  of  the  foUuwiag 
pair  are  verj  larg*  and  cutiittitute  prehentite  feet  (paUu 
tmmmMamU  luied^  liaiUr  to  those  of  the  SfiMtg{  their 
femMoMm  artieuladim  is  enlarged  and  apinoiM  lowtrda 
the  base,  and  their  terminal  claw  is  short  and  armed  with 
spiniform  teeth  on  the  prehensile  edge.  The  fbet  of  the  three 
folloving  pairs  are  inserted  on  a  trans^er;^  curved  line  im- 
mediately behind  the  prcliensile  feet,^d  are  habitually  ap- 
plied agunst  the  mouth  exactly  as  in  the  SgmMM^;  each 
of  Umm  oarriM  t  itt  beae  a  flattened  diih-Uke  vaaicla,  and  is 
tarminalsd  by  aa  aval  ehelUbroiw  ntMsw.  The  three  last 
thoraeie  ringi  are  eomplet^  and  free  below  the  carapace, 
which  covers  the  two  flnt  The  three  pairs  of  rorrespond- 
',  ins;  feet  are  of  moderate  size,  and  furmed  as  they  are  in  the 
HquH/idee,  only  their  last  joint  is  not  setiferou*.  The  ab- 
tenen  is  larire,  and  much  re^^embles  that  of  the  Sqta'Ucc, 
«gmpt  that  the  last  aennent  is  mm  b  larger  and  habitually 
•anMn  tba  VMiBban  oT  the  penultimate  ring.  Tbeae  laat 
orj^ans  are  composed*  M  in  tb*  SfdiUf,  Of  a  padoncukr 
joint,  which  prolongs  ilMlf  MtdoAf  fnto  a  great  lamina, 
and  carries  two  appendages  inserted  on  iu  e<l;.'es  near  its 
base.  The  internal  appendage  conbista  uf  a  great  ciltated 
lamina,  and  the  external  one  is  composed  of  two  joints,  of 
wbinh  the  last  is  oval,  and  the  oeaultimate  joint  armfri 
whb  spines  on  the  extomal  beroer.  The  /aUt  feet  sus- 
pended ftwBt  the  flvB  first  rings  of  the  abdoraea  aM  laifa 
end  formed  of  a  ii«arly  sqakre  pedoneular  joint  and  of  two 
great  oval  laM\;tia'  \u!h  riliaie<l  edi^es  ;  the  internal  Uimina 
bcanion  its  internal  edge  a  bmall  rudimentary  appendage, 
and  the  external  gim  uaettifln.  Mar  ili  imt,  l»  ft  lai^ 
tamoee  bronchia. 

Ptaet  im  the  senes.—lA.  Milne  Bdwarda,  who  founded 
lUi  gUnM,  and  whoae  deacriptioii  wa  hara  abovo  gim, 
cMiiinen  that  SquilleriehtAu*  fbnaa  tho  yaiMga  botwMo 
the  Squill(P  and  tho  Krichthi. 

Locality. — The  form  has  only  been  found  as  yet  in  the 
Asiatic  seas. 

The  species  (two  only  are  recorded)  are  small.  Example, 
Squillerichtkut  ttwut. 

DnerifiiaH.'^Rmtnxta  advancing  bajiaod  tba  podunole 
of  thefotonial  antenna};  a  great  fioriaoBtal  iplne  on  the 

middle  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  carapace ;  and,  on  each 
side,  another  and  longer  spiniform  elongation,  springing 
from  the  angle  of  the  carupaee;  finally,  a  rather  strong 
point  towards  tho  middle  of  the  lateral  border  of  the  cara- 
MOe^  Uld  tnotber  above  the  base  of  tho  external  antennas. 
Claws  of  tho  ptefaensile  feet,  armed  with  four  teeth  (in- 
dndine  the  terminal  point).  The  laat  thoracic  ring  is  not 

I  eorercd  with  the  carapace,  and  the  abdomen  is  very  large. 
Its  last  segment  is  much  longer  than  it  is  wide,  ond  armed 
with  throe  pair  of  raars;mal  teeth.    Length  about  15  lines. 

I  Found  in  the  seas  of  Asia.  (Milne  Edwards.)  The  other 
species  recorded  by  M.Milne  Edwards,  .S.  tainMU,  WSS 
taken  by  M.  DuMumier  in  the  gulf  of  Beogv* 

Erichtbua. 

Cctrapaee  very  large,  oooTex,  and  onaod  vlfll  aplnttbrai 

elongations    It  entirely  covers' the  haw."  of  the  ocular  pe- 
duncles, as  well  OS  of  the  anleniiin,  and  extea<l.s  backwards 
'     more  or  less  far  beyond  ond  above  the  abdomen,  which  is 
short  and  lar^e.   Tlie  n^.f  are  large,  pear-abaped,  and 
are  not  rarried  on  a  i^lender  and  elongatM  atom,  as  in  the 
I     SqimUeriehlM  and  Alimm.  The  antennee  present  qpthtng 
^    nmiteble,  except  that  the  alemlet  (tigelle)  of  those  of  the 
'     MOOnd  pair  is  often  rudimentary,  and  that  those  of  the  first 
pair  ar«  rather  ohort.    The  mouth  w  formed  in  tiie  f.amt' 
I     manner  as  it  is  m  the  Srpnflrrirfitht,  only  the  external 
jaws  are  extremely  small  and  nanower.   The  jau^-feet  of 
tho  flnt  pair  are  extremely  slender  and  of  moderato  lent^h ; 
titty  «M  slightly  ODlamd  towards  tho  ostrenfty  and  have 
•  rndinoDtary  nafl  or  «B«r  at  tho  ond.  Thtwmemileftft 
are  but  little  developed :  their  claw  is  BOarl^  stiaisht  and 
I     without  dentilaiions,  and  the  penultimate  jomt  is  slender, 
'     elnn^'^ned,  si  nii^iht,  nnd  devoid  of  spines.  The  feet  of  the  three 
'     fiillowin?  pairs  are  formed  in  the  some  manner  as  they  are 
in  SquilieHchihut,  but  they  are  inserted  one  after  the  other ; 
tho  uattoncdvesido  fixed  at  the  base  of  each  of  these  oigans, 
as  well  aa  irftho  nemhers  of  the  two  preceding  pairs,  is  very 
bqjo.  Tho  thoraeie  Ibot  of  the  three  last  pairs  are  fbrmcd  in 
tho  same  manner  as  in  SquiUa  and  8quiueriehthu»,  but  are 
little  develoi^cd,  and  MOMliaNa  woitt  tho  ■tyliftm  append' 
C  No.  5a4- 


age  ;  at  other  times  they  are  entirely  ludimentary,  and  are 
only  composed  of  a  small  peduncle,  termiaa'eti  bV  two  arti- 
asUalions,  nearly  like  the  faUu  abdominal  (bet,  hut  much 
smallor.  Tho  oMoaiM  is  wide  and  abort;  tho  annialin 
wWah  tatmiuaies  it  jadiapaaad  as  hi  9qumefkMm$,  raft 
tho  iWtaa  ftet  of  the  first  pair  are  lar^'o  and  terminated 
two  great  oMil  laminae,  on  one  of  w  hicli  u  a  rudimentary 
branehfo. 

M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  gives  the  above  oharaotecff,  divides 
the  nfaM  aimiao  tailo  tho  MloWing  HotieiM^* 

a 

^Mcies  whose  rostrum  is  very  long  and  passes  sen' 
stbly  beyond  the  internal  antenna. 
Exampl^  £n'cA<Atw  viireus  {Smer^vulgantthettHi. 
Lucahty,  the  Sottthom  Atlantie  Oeoan. 


P 

Spectes  whose  'rostrum  is      moderate  length,  and 

passes  beyond  the  peduncle  qf  the  internal  antenna" 
u^ithdut  attaining  to  the  eartremity  qf  those  append- 
ages. 

Example,  Eriehthut  armatui  iSmertUi  amnaia.  Leach  > 
Looality,  Coaali  of  AfHoa. 

r 

Species  having  the  rostrum  extremely  short  (not 
pasting  be^eiA  Um  peimidt     Ho  inltrtui  oh 

tennee). 

Example,  BfidMM  JhttamMt,  Looality,  Onlf  of 
Bengnl. 


Ahma. 


Carapace  narrow,  straight  abov^^  if  not  altwether  so  be- 
hind, WMM  itoflen  presents  a  sudden  nof-lifce  elevation , - 
nttnm atwight and styhforM.  llioMtofiocaiwlaBof iho 
conpace  oonstltoto  twb  aento  spinos  dtreoted  Bii  wards  ^ 

the  posterior  angles  are  also  pnilon^d  into  the  firm  of 
poinis  directed  baekwanis  on  each  side  of  tlie  abdomen. 
Finally,  the  lateial  limdei-s  nf  the  carapace  are  nearly 
strai(;ht.  The  ophlhahn  c  and  antennular  rings  are  not 
hidden  under  the  <  arapa<'e  a.s  in  Brieklkm^  hntavo  aOtD 
uncovered  under  the  rostrum.  The  evtt  tM  canisd  OQ 
slender,  long,  cylindrical  pedunelea  mioelod  ontwarda. 
There  is  nothing  pertieular  about  tho  aniennte.  The 
mouth  is  situated  very  fhr  fhim  the  finnt,  towards  the  pos- 
terior thirrl  of  the  lower  >iirt'aco  of  the  rainpace  ;  tho 
upj>er-Iijh  the  mandible.t,  the  lotrer-Hp,  and  the  two  pairs 
of  jaws  nave  the  same  form  aa  in  Brirhthus  and  Stjuillerieh- 
thu^.  The  ihoracic  feet  are  formed  also  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  Briehthus,  but  the  three  pain  of  nombors  which 
follow  the  prehensile  foet  are  more  epproxtraaled  to  tho 
mouth,  as  in  the  StptHlee.  The  posterior  iwtder  of  the  eon 
naee  io  ordinarily  noteSed,  aoao  to  leave  unoo^-ered  thn  tm 
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iMt  thonflio  end  the  abdoiiun  is  nnrov  and  elon- 
gKHttL  l%a  ttba  ftetare  ^  fHVomA,  com- 

pletely <levoid  of  branrhirn:  snmrtime*  vestiges  of  thes« 
organs  aro  foun<l  upon  ilio  iibilouauiil  member^  of  the  first 
pair,  and  at  olhtT  times  they  are  reprtM-nt.  1  by  a  small 
pedieulatod  tub«rele  fixed  to  the  exteroal  blade  of  these 
^>pendages.  Finally,  the  conformation  of  the  tpedet  of 
caudal  In  fonaed  oy  the  last  abdominal  segment  and 
the  fabe  feet  of  the  sixth  ring  are  entirely  the  same  as 
in  Erichthus.  M.  Milne  EdwanL^,  whoso  description  wc 
have  given,  states  tliat  xh^AHmee  bear  an  extremelv  strong 
resemblance  to  the  BriMUt  but  always  bsve  the  body 
more  elongated.  TUeir  msniMti*  he  adds,  are  not  known, 
•nd  be  diTtdes  the  flve  speeies  into  tbe  fellowiair  seetbns  :— 


Spmet  which  haw  tha  hmd     tkt  pr^tumlt /eet 
tmarmad  with  tpine*. 
VsatBpk^ilMMMi^vftMdMdi).  iMslity^OspeVerd. 


AUna  kyvliaa.  a.  MaMMy  fwMral  •ppndaoi  ■■■gnliiil 

^ptdet  which  have  the  hand  of  the  prehentile  feet 
armed  with  Utth  or  tpum  on  th*  prthentil*  border. 
Example,  Alima  iaiicauda.    Locality.  New  Oumea. 

(Quoy  and  Gai:ii:ii  1 } 

M.  Milno  Edwards  observes  that  the  species  figured  by 
M.  Gucrin  under  the  name  of  Alima  Iriaeanthura.  belonp 
to  this  division,  and  seems  to  be  disunguiahed  fiom  the 
ether  species  by  the  brevity  of  the  rostnuBi  the  sbottiMM  of 
the  lateral  blades  of  the  caudal  fin,  &c. 

Alima  lort^irostris  of  the  same  naturalist  has  not,  sMQid- 
mg  to  M.  Edwards,  been  de&cribed.  bat  sesOH  t9  appmch 
very  nearly  to  the  preceding  spewes, 

ERICHT.  LOCH.  [IifVBBmst^nnuLl 

ERICK.  in  Swedish,  is  synonymous  tftth  the  German 
Hoinrich.  and  the  English  Henry,  and  isthensneof  many 
kings  of  Sv  ile:i  and  uf  Denmark.  Of  the  earlier  kings  of  this 
name  hltle  is  known,  for  the  history  of  the  Scandinavian  na- 
tions previous  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  centuries  of  our  icra  is  \  ery 
conf^ued.  Messeniiub  in  his '  Scandia  lUustrata,'  ridicules  the 
accounts  given  by  Jolunnes  Magnus  and  otK  t  Swedish  his- 
torians, who,  he  says,  have  striven  to  outdo  tlj.  Danish  chro- 
nicler, Saxo  Grammaticus,  in  his  fabulous  leg»v  "Is.  Another 
respectable  authority,  Puffciidorf,  expresses  hinwelf  i-.  1  l 
lows :  '  The  names  and  doeds  of  tbe  early  kings  of  Swedeii 
and  the  periods  of  their  reigns  cannot  be  easily  detannined* 
as  the  lists  which  have  been  published  ne  iqr  no  means 
authenticated,  and  the  traditions  of  those  times  have  been 
derived  chiefly  from  the  antient  songs  and  iabulous  legends, 
or  out  of  the  allegorical  traditicng  of  the  antient  Scalds,  or 
poets,  which  have  been  tierhaps  wrongly  interpreted.'  (/n- 
troduction  to  tkt  Eirtory  9f  Swedm.)  in  the  earhsr  cen- 
turies of  our  nas  theeoimtoy  now  called  Sweden  «as  diiMed 
inl  I  M  vt  riil  kingdoms  or  i;:ites,  of  which  Sweden  Proper 
and  Uothia  were  the  two  pnncipal.  Sweden  Proper  coiii 
prised  the  central  part  or  present  Sweden,  and  included 
the  piorinees  of  Upland,  Sudarmanlaud.  Westmaalaud, 
Nerike,  and  part  of  Daleearitn.  The  Ungdom  of  Go- 
thia  or mpriscd  the  southern  part  of  the  great  Scandinavian 
peninsiili,  lucludini^  the  provinc«i  of  OstroKothia  and 
Wcstro'^othia,  divided  by  tli  ;  AVctter  Lake,  Sm.iland,  Bo- 
huslano.  hkans^  and  Biekingen,  with  the  isles  of  Gti>tU- 
iand  and  Oelaiid.  But  the  most  soathem  novinces,  espe- 
ciaUy  fikane^  weie  fbr  a  long  Ume  a  sul^aet  of  emitMi- 
tion  with  the  Danes,  who  frequently  occupied  them. 

There  was  also  tha  kiiit^dom  of  Wiirmeland,  north  and 
w«ftt  of  tbe  great  Wenor  Lake,  extending  to  tbe  borders 
flf  Mimf »  wd  the  UPfdm  of«Ha]sii«l«nd,  mvtiE  of 


Sweden  Proper,  which  included  4w  jnvinces  of  Aiywuan 
land.  JImteiand,  East  and  West  Bothnia,  op  to  the  wfldemen 

of  Lapland.  Mo&t  of  these  provinces  ha  l  each  its  sejiar  L'e 
chief  or  king,  something  like  tbe  earlier  Saxun  kmgdonu 
in  Enulund  ;  but  the  kiu^rof  Sweden  Proper,  or  of  Upsal.  a» 
he  was  also  called,  was  considemd  in  oroinary  times  as  th« 
head  of  the  whole,  like  the  Bietwalda  of  the  Saxon  Hei>- 
tarchy.  Odin  or  Wodin,  the  conqueror  of  Scandinavia  in  tb« 
century  previous  to  our  ara,  is  said  to  liave  kept  Swe- 
den for  himself,  allowing  his  relatives  or  companions  to 
settle  in  the  rest  of  Scandinavia  as  his  vassals ;  and  tlut 
superiority  of  Sweden  was  acknowledged  for  several  oeatii- 
riesaft«,  so  that  at  the  great  awmtal  meetings  of  the  S«n> 
dinaviaa  nations  the  k&g  of  DanmMk  rmA  to  hoU  ths 
bridle  and  tbe  king  of  Norway  the  Itimi^  «f  the  Uugef 
Sweden's  horse.  (PufTendorf.) 

Among  the  earlier  kin;;s  of  Sweden,  in  the  fifth  and&ixlb 
eentnriss,  ve  find  several  Ericka,  of  whom  little  or  aothiif 
is  knom.  One  of  these  reigned  togetberfpiai  hin  bntkr 
Ainrk  as  kings  of  Upsal,  fifom  about  AJ>.  465  to  A.D.  485. 
Aiiuiiiur  Erick  and  his  brother  Jonind.  being  the  aonsof 
Yiigiio  Alrickaon,  were  foil  owing  the  then  common  profes- 
lon of  sea-kiugs,  oc  pirates,  w hen  a  vacanqr  on  tbe  thiooe of 
S  veden,  to  which  they  had  some  flnsflgr  Claim,  recalled 
them  home  about  AA  itii.    Xhe/  wm  eMseiA  the 
usurper  Haco,  when  Btiek  vae  killed,  and  Jottmd  «u 
obliged  to  escape.    In  the  ninth  ccntun  we  f  i.  !  Erick 
Biiirnson  reigning  together  with  his  lather  Biorn  Jarosidc, 
about  A.O.  864.    Biom  died  in  870,  and  Brick  reigned  alon« 
till  874.  when  be  died  abroad  in  some  expedition.    Ue  wis 
succeeded  by  his  son  Bioro  and  his  nephew  Eriek.  ths 
son  of  Refll  the  Sea  King,  who  reigned  together  for  a 
time.     The  two  kings  went  with  a  host  to  joui  tbcir 
Norman  friends  at  the  siege  oi   T  ins,  ad.  886,  v^bn. 
Charles  the  Fat  was  oUiged  to  conclude  a  dishonourable 
peace.    Biorn  appears  to  have  died  at  the  fi<n»  and 
Erick  Refllsoa  xetnned  home  and  died  mum  rears 
after.  He  was  succeeded  by  Erick.  son  of  the  tste  Biorti. 
who  reigned  together  with  his  brother  BiSm,  called  of 
Huga,  from  the  place  of  his  residence.    After  his  death, 
Erick  Eraundson,  a  grandson  of  Erick  Refilsoo,  was  pru- 
churned  king  about  a.a  910,  under  the  guardianship  oC  hiai 
great  undo  BiSm  «f  HSga.  BiSm  died  in  9tS.  niid  Brieli 

rcmaimri  <^a1o  king  of  Upeal.  He  su-  tTiinwl  n  ivnr  a^^nsl 
Harsild  iiaiiuger.  kinn  of  Norway,  urA  b.s  dt  jih  wa< 
succcodeJ  by  his  son,  Biiirn  IV. 

Erick  Scijersall  or  'the  victorious'  reigned  irom  970  ii 
994.  He  retook  Shane  and  Hallaud  from  the  1>u)e> 
and  at  last  drove  away  their  king,  Sweno,  from  Denmari 
itself.  He  also  defeated  the  Norwegians  and  Fuuilander« 
and  conquered  L'"%i>ii,  T'-,thor.ia,  and  C  iur'.j,;  !.  Enc\ 
was  succeeded  by  his  sou  Olaf.  ur  Glaus,  who  is  mentiooi-^ 
as  the  first  Christian  king  of  Swedetu 

I:  i»  fear  ll&&t  after  the  death  of  Sweiker  Kolson,  tb 
Othoeothiana  choae  hii  son  Charles  fbr  dieir  king,  but  th 
Swedes  at  tlicir  general  assembly  at  Upsal  elected  Enr 
Jadwardson,  a  iiubleman  connected  by  all  ,ance  with  l*ot 
the  royal  families  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  He  st%l«> 
Erick  iX.  by  most  chruuologists,  and  he  is  also  called  Eric 
the  Pious,  or  St.  Erick.  Aiter  some  demur  the  Gothiat 
agried  that  he  should  reign  over  both  kingdoms,  but  tb: 
bA<i'>  his  death  Charles  Swerkeraon  should  succeed  hic 
Ere  brought  back  the  Halsingers  and  the  Jammtlaxidc 
to  It  4  Swedish  allegiance.  .  ]n  1157  he  proceeded  wij 
troop^  to  Finnland,  in  order  to  subdue  the  natives  and  no| 
vert  them  to  the  Cbnstian  fiuth.  and  tha  biebM  oiC  Una 
accompanied  him  on  Hkk  expeditioii.  The  rnmlanac 
were  defeated,  Tranv  of  them  were  slain,  and  the  rt-i>i  -wt 
baptised.  Chrisliau  churches  Were  founded  by  the  bi»iic 
who  remained  in  the  country,  while  Erick  rclvim«d 
Sweden,  where  he  employed  huuself  in  oompiiiog  a  code 
laws  out  of  the  antient  ooiutitutions  of  tbe  kingdooa.  Tl 
compilation  is  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Erick's  law.  T.  r. 
is  remembered  in  historv  as  a  good  king.  In  1161,  on  : 
1 1th  May,  as  he  w  as  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Upsal,  a  p.  : 
of  l>anes  who  bad  landed  on  the  coast  under  PruA«3e  hl« 
nus.  surprised  and  killed  him  after  a  brave  defcnoe  am  1 
part.  Magnus  had  his  head  cut  oft  and  afierwavds  pt 
claimed  himself  king ;  but  the  Swedes  and  CSotliia. 

uniting  viti  lt  r  Charles  Swtirkervon  fell  upon  iheDane*  a.i 
killed  them  ail,  together  with  their  pnoce,  and  out  of  t. 
spoil  th^  built  »«£umb  OB  the  spat.  fThailw  ais  tham 
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KDOwle^ed  as  kin;'  of  tlie  Swedes  and  the  QtAM^  Um  title 
which  the  king^  uf  Swed«$u  bear  to  this  day. 

Charles  waa  killed  by  Knut,  St  Erick's  son,  about  1  IbB, 
who  succeeded  hun,  but  after  Knui's  death,  aj>.  1 19-2.  the 
crown  WM  ■(•in  disputed  between  Eridc  Xnutson  and 
Swerker  the  son  of  Charles,  who  was  supported  by  the 
Gothians.  After  a  long  war.  Swerker  was  killed  in  battle 
A  D.  1210,  and  left  Erick  Knutson  in  q  liet  possession  of 
llifl  tlirone.  St.  Enck'a  conventioti  wav»  il.cn  renewed,  and 
John,  the  son  of  Swerker,  was  constituted  heir  to  the 
throne,  which  was  afterwards  to  return  to  Erick's  descen- 
dants.  Erick  died  in  1219  at  Wi.singsoe,  which  was  the 
umutlplieeof  residence  oftba  Swedish  kings  antboMdAjrs. 

Brick  Ericksun,  son  of  the  preceding,  nieeeeded  John  in 
1222  according  to  tho  convention,  and  reigned  till  1250. 
Hi«roign  was  ut  first  distracted  by  civil  war.  The  powerful 
lamily  of  Tolekunger,  who  wore  allied  to  the  king  by  mar- 
rja^c,  revolted  against  him  ;  but  they  weredefeated,  and  two 
of  the  leader>i  were  put  todeutL  Under  this  king  OuUelmus 
Sabincnsis,  the  Pope'e  Lefnte^  Ant  fcrbadiB  maniam  to  the 
Swedish  priests.  Briek  made  war  upon  the  Fhmlaoaers,  who 
had  revolted,  and  built  severul  fortres-.'ie.'^  on  their  frontiers. 
He  die<l  at  WLsingsoe  without  issue,  and  waa  bucceeded  by 
Waldeinar  L,  his  sibter's  son. 

Knck,  son  of  king  Magnus,  and  of  Blanche,  daughter  of 
tlie  Flemish  Earl  of  Namur,  was  made  cQlleaguo  to  his 
ftth«r  by  a  powerAil  party  of  the  nobility  ia  1344.  A  war 
brake  out  between  fhtber  and  son  in  13S7.  and  at  last  the 
kingdom  divided  between  them,  Erick  having  the 
wliolo  southern  part,  includini;  Skene,  East  Gothia, 
Smiiland,  Soc.  Enck  wa.s  shortly  after  poisoned  at  an  in- 
terview with  Liii  father,  and,  it  was  reported,  by  the  agency 
of  his  own  mother. 

Erick,  stvled  XIII.,  Duke  of  Pomorania  and  nep^w 
to  Queen  Blargaret  of  Waldemar,  who  bad  united  Swe- 
den. Norway,  and  Denmark  under  ber  iea|ltre,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  States  of  the  three  kingdoms 
:l^*elub]L'd  at  Calraar  in  1390  to  b'  In  i  ^iii-cssor.  He 
married  iu  1410  Philippa,  daughter  oi  iiunry  iV^  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  1412,  atter  Maigarel'i  death,'  he  as&umed  i 
the  reins  of  government.  But  he  ^t^ion  gave  proofs  of 
incapacity,  anu  his  capricious  and  tyrannical  sway  disgusted 
tba  Swedes,  to  whom  b«  mlbftad  bis^Daniib  auigaets. 
Becoming  entangled  in  a  tadkmawar  with  the  Puna  of 
Holsiein  and  Mecklenburg  and  tho  Hanse  Towns,  in  order  i 
V)  caiTv  it  uu  he  loaded  his  subjects  with  taxc^  while  their 
commerce  was  ruined.  He  violated  the  articles  of  the 
Calttiar  union,  stripped  Sweden  of  its  archives,  which  he 
took  with  him  to  Denmark,  and  filled  most  military  and 
eivil  offioaa  in  Swadaa  with  Danes  and  other  foreigners. 
Tba  Meeailiana  were  tbe  Unit  to  revolt,  being  led  b^  a  noble- 
man of  the  name  of  Ensjlebrecht.  They  were  loined  by 
tbe  North  Ilallanders  and  oiheis,  and  at  last  they  obliged  the 
Semite  of  the  kingdom  assembled  at  Wadstcna  to  renounce 
it»  allegisuice  tu  Eriek.  Erick  made  a  hasty  peace  with 
the  Hanse  Towns,  collected  a  fleet  with  troops  on  board,  and 
sailed  for  Stockholm.  After  repeated  attempts,  he  was 
obliged  to  make  a  convention  with  the  insurgents,  by  which 
the  king  retained  garriiionx  in  the  three  castles  of  Stock* 
bolm.  Odmar,  and  Nykopini;;  all  other  situationa  in  the 
kingdom  being  Elletlby  Swedish  natives.  At  the  same  time 
he  proinisc<l  to  respect  the  articles  of  the  Cnlmar  union, 
and  returned  tu  Denmark.  But  his  bad  faith  kept  alive 
the  discontent,  and  iti  1438  the  leaders  of  tbe  Swedes 
entered  intotacnt  negotiations  with  the  chief  men  in  Den- 
mark, wIm  w«ce  likewiae  diasatiaflad  with  Eriok»  and  a 
geneiml  rmtt  entued.  Eriek  had  already  withdrawn  ftmn 
Denmark  into  the  island  uf  Gothland  with  hi.s  treasures. 
The  Danes  chose  for  their  king  Christopher,  Duke  of  Bava- 
ria, king  Erick's  sister's  son,  and  the  Swedish  Diet  as.sembled 
at  .\rboga  offered  him  likewise  their  crown  under  ibe  »lipu- 
latious  of  the  Calmar  union.  Erick  was  allowed  by  Chris- 
lopber  to  retain  poMcniott  of  tba  island  of  Gotliland;  but 
•mrCbriitopbera  death  in  144S  Charles  Knution,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  besieged  Erick  in  the 
town  of  Wisby.  Erick  escaped  into  Pomerania,  with  the 
assistance  of  Christian,  king  of  Denmark,  who  sent  him  to 
the  island  of  Rugea,  where  he  ended  his  days.  (Dalin's  Svea 
Rikea  Hitioria,SlocVho\m,  1747  ;  Puffendorf's /niroc&M;- 
tion  io  the  HUtory  qf  Swtden;  and  Geger  Swta  Bike* 
hiifder,  18«5.) 

BRICK  XIV.  «r  Svadan,  tba  ton  of  GiHtenia  V«m» 


wiis  acknowledged,  by  a  diet  held  at  Westeraas  m  U44,  as 
heif  lu  the  throne,  while  he  was  in  his  eleventh  year :  he 
succeeded  his  fother  in  1659.  He  began  by  showing  % 
considerable  degree  of  jealoiuv  towards  his  bfothecs  John, 
Magnus,  and  Charles,  whom  their  iktber  bad  mads  ankas 
of  tinnland,£ast  Gothia,  and  Sudermanland,  as  feudatoriex 
of  Um  orown.  He  was  also  engaf!;ed  in  war  with  the  Liffanden 
or  Livonians,  who  hud  i^Iaocd  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Denmark  and  of  Poland;  but  tba  Esthlanders 
remaining  iM  aed  to  Sweden,  Erick  sent  an  army  to 
Roval  for  their  protection,  and  successfiilly  defended  that 
place  against  the  Poltes.  Erick  had  at  one  time,  befon  he 
was  kin^aakad  tba  bandof  BUnbath  of  Bngland,  who  gave 
no  poaitiva  answer,  and  after  bii  aceewion  to  the  throne  he 
embarked  to  pursue  his  addres-ses  in  person.  A  violent  tem- 
pest however  haying  driven  him  back  to  Sweden,  Eric  k,  who 
was  superstitious  and  a  believer  in  astrology,  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  the  match,  and  turned  his  attentions  to  Mary, 

3ueen  of  Scotland,  but  with  no  better  result.  His  brother 
obn  baving  nmiiad  Catharine,  daUgbter  of  Sigismund,  king 
of  Poland,  without  Briek*t  oonaent,  Briek  besieged  him  in 
thecastleof  Abo,  made  him  prisoner,  and  kept  him  and  his 
wife  in  close  confiuemeat,  until  the  roraonstranees  of  the 
people  obliged  him  to  release  them.  At  :,aiue  time  a  ^ar 
broke  out  between  Denmai-k  and  Sweden,  in  which  the 
Swedes  had  the  advantage  in  several  sea-flgbts.  Ifaontima 
King  Brick  gaTe  Iiimself  up  antiralj  to  bis  niiwtraM^  and 
entrufltad  tha  care  of  tbe  kingdom  to  bu  Ikvourite  Joram 
Peerson,  an  unprincipled  man,  by  whose  advice  and  that  uf 
Dionysius  Burmua,  a  Frenchman  by  birth  and  his  former 
tutor,  he  ]ntt  to  death  several  noblemen,  among  others  tlie 
Stures,  father  and  sou,  who  belonged  to  apowerfhl  Swedish 
family  of  Nils  Sture:  one  of  them  was  stabbed  by  the  king 
with  his  own  hand.  Erick  even  went  so  far  as  to  concert  a 
scheme  to  put  to  death  his  brothers  at  a  great  festival  to  be 
given  at  Stockholm,  but  having  been  apprised  of  it,  they 
conspired  against  him,  sebed  upon  se\'eral  castles,  collected 
a  force,  and  marched  upon  the  capital.  Er:  k  after  some 
defence,  was  obliged  to  surrender;  the  as.senibly  of  the  states 
deposed  him  in  16(ib,  and  he  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  in 
the  castle  of  Griptiholm,  where  he  was  trcr.ted  very  severely. 
His  brother  John  was  proclaimed  king  of  Sweden.  After 
nine  yaan'  oonflnemant.  Brick  waa  nut  to  death  by  poison, 
by  order  of  hit  brother  in  1S77.  (Oehdui^  K!hiung  Brick 
den  FinrloncUs  Ilistoria,  1795.) 

ERICK  I.  of  Denmark  reigned  about  the  ninth  centurj". 
He  is  commonly  reikoned  as  t  l  »■  tir  I  Christian  king  of 
Denmark,  and  it  was  under  his  reign  that  Aoigariua,  bishop 
of  foenan,  pnaahad  Chrittiaaity  both  in  Daunoik  and  in 
Sweden. 

ERICK  n.  auoeaadad  hh  brother  Otaf  or  Obua  IV. 

about  the  year  1095.  He  made  war  in  Pomerania,  and 
took  Jutin,  then  a  oonsideroblo  town  of  that  c  ountry.  He 
greatly  favoured  the  Christian  religion,  and  obtained  of 
the  pope  the  establishment  of  tbe  archbishopric  uf  Laud  in 
Scania,  which  then  belonged  to  Denmark.  Erick  visited 
Rome,  and  died  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  about  11U3,  whila 
ou  a  nilgnmtige  to  the  Holy  Land. 

BRICK  nL,  Bon  of  tliie  preceding,  made  war  against 
tba  Wendes  or  Vandals,  who  were  carrying  on  piracy  in  the 
Baltic.    He  died  about  1 1.36.  and  Mas  succeeded  by 

ERICK  IV.,  his  son,  called  '  tho  Lamb,'  who  turned 
monk  at  Odensee,  in  1147. 

ERICK  V.  succeeded  bis  &tber  Waldenuu:  IL  in  1241, 
and  was  murdered  by  hia  brother  Abel,  in  1259,  whoane* 
caaded      on  tba  tbiMM. 

BRICK  VL  sneeeeded  his  ftther  Christopher  T.  in  1259. 
was  engaged  In  war  against  the  king  of  Norway,  and  was 
involved  in  disputes  with  his  own  nobles,  who,  at  u  Diet 
held  at  Wyborg  in  I'JS-.',  obliged  him  to  sign  an  act  de- 
fining their  privileges  and  the  limits  of  the  royal  authorit)'. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  in  battle  bfBridc,dukie  of  Holatein, 
and  crueliy  murdered  in  1286. 

ERICK  VII.  loeeeaded  his  Ikther  Briek  VI,  and  con- 
tinued the  war  against  the  king  of  Norway.  He  reigned 
till  1319,  and  whs  sw«ocded  by  his  brother  Christopher  II. 

ERICK  VIII.,  styled  by  some  VIL,  is  the  same  as 
EHck  XlII  of  Sweden,  tbe  nephew  and  succeaaor  of  Mar* 
garet  <:f  Wul  lemar.   [BaiCK  XIII.1 

ERl'DANUS.  [Po.] 

ERl'DANUS  (tbe  river  Eridanus).  a  conartlatiwi  flnt 
mentionad  by  Anlom,  «b«  caUa  it  Bridtanm.  Hyginna 
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•tates  It  to  hare  been  named  from  the  Nile,  and  auigD*  a 
reason  [Camopos];  but  the  scholiast  on  Aratus  states  this  to 
have  been  pecuUar  to  the  K?>ptians.  In  the  heavens  it  i» 
a  winding  stream,  not  very  well  marked  by  stars,  extending 
from  a  bright  star  («)  of  the  first  magnitude.  raUod  Acher- 
iies.and  situated  near  the  southern  part  of  Pha'nix.past 
the  fcet  of  Cetviti.  and  en  ling  at  the  star  Rigel  in  Orion. 
Its  principal  stars  are  as  follows  : — 
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quote.  Aristotle.  PUto,  Cioero,  Plmy,  and  oib«  antoen 

philosophers,  and  he  gives  the  opinions  of  Pylbigoni  xvA 
Eratosthenes  on  some  astronomical  topics.  In  anuiher 
part  he  inserts  a  very  elaborate  discussion  on  anthraeiic. 
which,  be  says,  he  had  learnt  trom  his  infancy.  Turner, 
in  his  histon-of  the  AnKlo  Saxons,  has  given  un  Bm.utit 
of  thissingulir  work  of  this  writer,  Er.gena  also  iran»Uicd 
from  the  Greek  certain  theological  works  attributed  to 
DionvsiusAreopagita.  To  the  *rit.ng.  and  transUtion, 
of  Ei  iK-ena  is  attributed  by  some  the  introduction  of  the 
later  Platonism  of  the  Alexandrian  «5hool  into  the  ihoolagv 
and  metaphysics  of  Europe.  Engena  is  believed  to  hav« 
died  in  /ralice  about  the  year  875.  He  mus  no  be  con- 
founded  with  Joannes  Dun.  Scolu^  who  U«d  in  the 
thirteenth  century.    [Dttn.  Scotxjs-J 

ERINA'CEUS.  [Hkimjkhog.J 

ERINNA.a  poetess  and  the  friend  of  Sappho,  flouri»be<l 
about  the  vear  595  B.C.  All  that  «  tnown  of  her  is  con- 
tained in 'the  following  word,  of  Eustathiu.  (ad  llui 
ii  p  327.)  •  Erinna  was  bom  in  Lesbos,  or  in  Rhodes. « 
in  tco*.  or  in  Telo^  the  little  island  near  Cnjdo*.  She  ^ 
a  noetess  and  wrote  a  poem  called  '  The  Distaff,  in  tk- 
Xtc  and  Doric  dialeeV:  it  consisted  of  3.m  bexamot« 
lines.  She  was  the  friend  of  Sappho,  and  died  utitnarned. 
It  was  thought  that  her  verses  rivalled  tho,e  of  Homer. 
She  was  onl V  1 9  vean.  old  when  .he  died.'  Another  poct» 
of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  under  the  year  3  j 
B.C.  This  appears*  to  be  the  same  person  who  is  menlKmed 
by  Pliny  (lint.  Not.  xxxiv.  8)  as  having  celebrated  M)ro 
in  her  poems.    We  posaesa  no  fragment:*  of  either  of  luese 

^KlOCAULO'NEiB.  a  group  of  endogenous  plant,  sub- 
ordinate  to  Rcbtiaceoo.  lor  the  most  part  inhabiting  swampy 
or  marshy  place*,  or  the  bottom  of  lakes,  and  having  the 
flowers  collecle<l  into  .len«J  heads.  Tlie  sexe*  arc  «;par*i«i; 
the  perianth  consists  of  from  two  to  six  division.  imnier«<l 
in  soft  bracts  ;  there  are  from  two  to  «x  .tumens ;  the  style, 
are  two  or  three ;  the  cells  of  the  o^-ary  are  the  same  number, 
and  the  seeds  solitary,  with  lines  of  hairs  ui>nii  their  sur  »«*^ 
The  embryo  U  placed  on  the  out^iide  of  the  albumen  at  the 
apex  of  the  seed.    The  flowers  are  always  very  stnal ,  and 
difficult  to  examine  on  account  of  the  thmnes.  ami  dcUcwy 
of  their  texture.    Eriocaulon  itwlf  i»  the  principal  gen""- 
consisting  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  known  speow. 
ninety-four  or  ninety-five  of  which  are  met  with  m  tlw  equi- 
noctial parts  of  America,  and  one  solitary  instance.  K.  lept- 
aneulare.  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  Mr.  Bongard.  who  has  wni  tn 
a  monoRi-aph  of  the  South  American  species,  states.  tn»i  m 
that  part  of  the  worid,  although  they  prefer  marshy  ana 
inundated  places,  yet  some  are  found  upon  damp  «m. 
others  among  grass,  and  some  in  dry  and  stony  plMcs;  lo^.' 


ERIE.  LAKE.  [Canada.] 

ERl'GENA.  JOANNES  S(X)TUS.  a  native  of  Ireland, 
from  whence  bis  appellation  of  Erigcna  is  derived,  that  of 
Scotus  being  synonymous  with  it,  as  the  Iri»b  were  still 
called  in  forcizn  countries  Scuts  in  those  times,  tiourisbed 
about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  and  was  a  celebrated 
scholar  of  that  age.  He  resided  chiefly  in  France,  at  the 
court  of  Charles  the  Bald,  who  seems  to  have  been  very 
partial  to  him.  His  writings  on  theological  matters  were 
considered  as  heterodox,  and  hi.  treatise  on  the  Eucharist 
was  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  the  council  of  Rome  aj>. 
1059.  [Bkkenger.]  His  treatise  on  predestination  is  found 
in  the  yindtciiB  PrcedfttiruitiontM  el  Gratiee,  2  vols.,  4to., 
1C50.  In  his  work  *  Dialogus  de  Diviaione  Natura'  he 
displays  a  wonderful  information  for  the  limes  he  lived  in, 
ana  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language. 
Ha  gives  large  extracts  from  the  Greek  father.,  ana  alM 

•  Mr.  Unily  inatk*  thu  r*.  r*  in  Mr.  VMj't  work, 

t  Ko  markrd  by  Ml.  Uailv.  H  Mr  Bally  markt  ttiU  r*. 

t  Ut.  B<tlly  matks  tUU  r*.  Mukrd     I7  Mr.  ftaiW. 

5  Mr.  Baily  Mrka  Uinc     aad  r^  •  a'  ia  M(.  Bailjr't  Catalorie. 


Eriocaulon  dcndrotdmiB. 
1.  A  f.-male  flom-erwllh  »te  antmrBtt  lo  111  pfriantlj.  Ihp  ltvr»» 
of  which  ore  bro«li.fl«o<l  trioerd  -Ub  luUfhAir.  The  •^'T  h"'^'^'''^ 
riterior  tu  •hid.  »rc  ll.rcc  hi.rn  likr  a,>|K-<ia.«r..    S.  A  n.al.  • 
at  llw  l.».r.lh«  llirwoulrrtliNi.iooa  ol  iltc  p«unUi  Ibf  l"**"**" 

OAltrd  int<>  n  three-tooihcd  c«o.  and  vJirw  «taoirn»  wuhta  If*  I 
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atO  also  iMfUUBtOf  mat  with  in  alpin*  utnatiomi  Miae  to 
ktffik  M  ti90  feet  above  tha  iia  on  tlM  aiiiBlliU  of  JfotUkl 
ItainM;  The  preceding  figupt  of  BriwovkMi  dndnidoimi 

gives  a  correct  notion  of  the  appearance  of  theio  plants. 

BRIO'PHORUM,  the  tystematic  iMine  of  the  Bedpe  like 
plant  which  i»  called  in  this  country  wild  cotton,  or  cotton - 
grass,  in  oonitequenoe  of  the  long  cottony  tufts  whiuli  wave 
upon  itit  stalks  lU  maraliy  and  ««<lgy  heath*  and  vaat««  in  all 
jHto  of  tbti  001UIU7.  Tb«  aypaaianoo  it  owing  to  tbo  l^ypo- 
gynooi  leako,  whiah.  in  this  gloaiMWus  gmm,  lopraaeat 
the  calyx,  being  extended  into  long  nuiBtloils  while  hoin« 
which  project  Air  beyond  the  loalM  of  tho  Sowar  hoad.  It 
is  not  ;i  liltle  ouriouti  tli.it  w  hile,  lu  most  of  tlie  specieo,  these 
haini  arc  indefinit«.'ly  niimerouii,  lliuy  siiuuld  tii  one,  E. 
alpinuni,  be  reduc<->d  to  the  regular  nurob«r,  six,  which  is 
the  general  proportion  of  tloral  envalopas  belonging  to  oa- 
dogoQB.  Profasaor  Kuntb  aaooMrttas  twal\-o  spod«^  all 
iBMbiting  tha  colder  parts  of  tha  northern  bamisptaora. 

ERITHIA,  Latreilla's  name  for  a  genus  of  Braehyuroos 
or  short-taile<I  Crustacoana. 

Carap€ice  less  wide,  and  more  quadnlatt'ial  than  in  tho 
other  Canccriann  ;  length  two-thinii  more  limn  the  breadth  ; 
the  fkooto-orbital  borMr  oocupiea  more  than  onc  half,  and 
miiMlliiim  more  than  Ibrao-fourths  of  its  breadth ;  and  tho 
htero-anterior  borders,  difacted  nearly  right  baokwards, 
only  deaeribe  a  slight  eurvatiue.  and  prolong  tboowetviMbQt 
little.  Orbi/n,  us  in  the  ^nm  Hiifpc  Hi  a ;  but  tho  spare 
which  separates  tliL-ir  Lclt,'es  from  the  basilary  joint  of  tlie 
external  anteni lie  n  \rry  con»i<leinblt! ;  this  joint  is  but 
little  developed,  and  does  not  occupy  a  fourtii  of  the  space 
flomprised  betwaaa  Ao  •ntoonary  fiiaMtte  and  the  internal 
CBothua  of  tho  oyai;  on  dis  oootiuy«  tha  awroohia  itam  of 
the  extoftral  antanMa  is  nndi  more  developed  than  in  the 

PujyeHifr,  and  is  inserted  at  a  <fniall  distance  from  the 
antetinnry  fossetto.  For  tho  res;,  not  <litlering  from  the 
other  C;inceriun<i. 

M.  Mtlne  Edwards,  wboae  description  we  have  given, 
aays.  that  the  EHpktm  wUab  he  places  among  the  guadri- 
ktenl  Cniaiao««Mk  mmeh  tha  MaantUits  nearly,  but 
tiiat  tho  general  fbroi  or  tta  bodjr  of  AifMi  tends  to  es- 
tablish a  pa.<u>i7c  towaidalhttnia^AHM.  HadMdaatbe 
^eeies  into  the  ioilowhig  itfltfMlia 


Front  armed  with  spines. 

Example.  —  Kriphia   imini/rons   (Canctr  »pin\/'rons, 

Ilerhst). 

/.ociiA^.— Inhabits  all  seas  (Miliie  Edwards;. 


ErVphia  fplnilraas. 

m  m 


Front  diivoifl  of  spines. 
Example.— £n>A JO  gonagra  (Cancer  gottogra,  Fabri- 
siits). 

ZoflMft'^.^€Suasta  of  South  America. 


Speeiet  hav&ig  the  hands  (mantia)  smooth,  not  tuUrculuua 
Example. — Eriphia  Itpvtmimt' 
Looaiitifr-'lMlo  of  Jfcanoot 


SrifklalMla 


M.  Milne  Edwards  observes,  that  the  Eriphia  figured  bv 
Savigny  iEgyp.,ol.  5.  fig.  1),  and  referred  with  doubt  by 
M.  Audouin  to  JB.  »inni/roni,  anpears  to  him  (Edwards)  to 
be  a  diatinet  naeiaa ;  and  that  iiriphiajsrimutiea  of  Risso 
has  not  baen  oeserihed  with  aafflefetit  dotails  to  justify  its 
reference  to  this  genus  with  corfninty.  ('ancrr  eurpmilU 
(Ht^hstt  appears  to  M.  Edwards  lo  be  an  Krij  hia. 

ERIVAN  is  a  town  in  tho  Russian  guvenmient  of 
Georgia,  or  Oriuio,  situated  about  40"  N.  lat.,  and  -14"  3ti' 
E.  long.,  at  no  rraat  distance  from  tho  place  where  the 
boundary  liaea  of  RiMia,  Fetaia,  and  Turkey  meet.  The 
country  iti  whfeh  it  lies  once  hdonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
Amipnia,  and  in  later  time!^  to  llic  Persian  province  of 
Aierbijan,  but  was  given  to  Russia  by  the  pnire  of  Turk- 
manUhai  in  182S.  Tlic  town  is  sitimteil  on  the  Lank.*  of  a 
consiilerable  river,  named  Zanga,  or  Zenjjm,  whieli  flows 
fVom  the  lakeof  Erivan.orGoukkha,  and  falls  into  the  riTsr 
Aras ;  the  river  is  crossed  at  the  town  by  a  handsome sloBa 
bridge  of  several  arches.  The  town  b  htiflt  partly  on  a  hill 
and  fortified,  besides  being  defended  by  a  fort,  whic  h  is  of 
an  elliptii  al  form,  upwards  of  6000  yards  in  circuit,  and 
surrounded  by  two  strong  walls  Hanked  witli  towers.  J'lie 
town  is  of  considentblc  extent,  but  probably  does  not  contain 
more  than  10,000  or  12,000  inhabitants,  tlic  ^rcatc>t  part  of 
its  area  being  occupied  by  |j;ardens.  The  base  of  Mount 
Ararat  is  only  about  six  or  eight  miles  from  the  to^vn. 

ERLANGEN.  or  CHRISTIAN'S  ERLANGEN,  the 
principal  town  of  the  bailiwic  of  Erlangen,  in  the  Bavarian 
circk-  uf  the  Retzat,  and  the  only  Protectant  university  >n 
the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  is  situated  in  a  sandy  but  well 
cultivated  plain,  in  49''  35'  N.  Int..  and  11"  4'  E.  long., 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  contlucnce  of  (he  Regnitz 
and  Schwabach.  It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  NewTown, 
the  latter  of  which  was  founded  bv  Christian,  MarkgniTe  of 
Bayreuth,  in  the  year  1686,  and  lint  inhabited  by  some 
Fren<h  coloniiils:  from  that  prince  it  t;ikts  the  name  of 
Christian's  Erlangen.  It  is  surrounded  by  w  alls,  has  seven 
gates,  and  its  jwpulation  is  about  10,000,  of  whom  about 
600  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  New  Town  is  handsome, 
and  regularly  built.  Krlangen  has  three  Lutheran  and  two 
Refoiyned  Luthanun  churches,  a  Bonaa  CathoUa  plaoa  of 
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mnlliPt  an  orphan  asylum,  and  infirmary,  and  a  military 
lioipitaL  The  palace,  which  was  partially  destroyed  "by 
fire  in  1814.  baa  been  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  uni- 
verbity,  which  was  founded  by  Frederic,  Markgiave  of 
Bavreuth,  in  1713.  The  establishments  now  connected 
with  it  are— an  equestrian  acatleiay,  a  gymnasium,  an  eccle- 
siastical seminary,  a  polylochnic  school,  an  academy  of 
morals  aad  tha  fine  arts,  a  fine  chemical  laboratoiy,  a 
botanical  gainlm»  a  pbiloli^^ieal  seminary,  an  anatonieil 
sehool,  museums  of  natural  hiRtory.  the  AIm  art^  md  w- 
Mrimental  philosophy,  a  library  of  upwardaof  100,000  vo- 
luraei.  and  u  clinical  institute.  The  averaf;e  yearly  number 
of  students  atten^in^  this  university  is  about  .ISO.  Tlie 
Leopold-Caroline  airademy  of  naturalists,  wliich  was  esla- 
blished  in  the  year  1666  simultaneously  with  the  Parisian 
•Mdemy  of  sciences,  has  its  seat  here,  and  is  the  first 
lAwaed  society  tiMt  m*  iottituted  in  Germany.  There 
lie  abo  ft  loeietyof  medieuie  and  nutanl  philosophy,  and  a 
general  society  for  domestic  and  rural  economy.  The  town 
has  factories  tur  weaving  and  (trinting  cotton  goods,  and 
also  manufactures  stockings  and  hats  on  a  large  «cale, 

i loves,  leather,  tobacco,  looking  glasses,  linen,  toys,  &c. 
[rlangsn,  together  with  the  principality  of  Bayreuth,  be- 
came an  appendage  of  the  Bavarian  crown  by  the  treaty 
of  1809. 

BRLAU  (in  Hungarian  EGBR»  and  in  antient  roooids 
AGRIA)  is  the  chief  town  of  the  eounty  of  Heves,  in 

Upper  Hungary.  It  is  situated  in  n  bcautiftil  valley  in  the 
uiidjt  of  nclily  cultivated  lands,  skirted  by  mountainH 
crowni'd  by  wi>o(la  and  vineyards;  in  47°  53'  N.  hit.,  and 
iO"  23'  £.  long.  The  £rkaubach  divides  it  loto  two  jmrtsi, 
vbicn  are  surrounded  by  fortifications  about  seven  miles  in 
citeui^  tbrai^  which  there  ata  aijL  galm;  the  number  of 
booMt  ii  aboot  12900,  and  of  inhabitanta  aboat  18,400,  but 
the  majority  dwell  in  the  suburbs  outside  the  walls.  Erlau 
was  founded  by  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary,  ivho  resided  in 
it  about  BUO  J  cats  ii>;o,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  a  bishop; 
of  late  years  it  lias  b^ome  that  of  an  archbishop.  It  con- 
tains four  Roman  Catholic  cliurchcs,  two  monasteries,  and 
a  Oreok  and  a  Protestant  church.  The  houses  in  the  town 
are  lam,  and  built  in  a  neat  stylo ;  the  principal  ornament 
is  the  Lyceum,  a  very  handsome  and  spacious  edifice,  begun 
by  Count  Charles  Eszterh&sy  in  1760,  and  finished  in  1775, 
at  a  co.st  of  upwards  of  ICO.UUO/, ;  there  is  an  observatory 
I  ''i  ftiet  higli,  a  handsome  cbapul.  and  a  v^ry  ^paciuua  cxa< 
tnination  hall  and  library  attached  to  the  institution.  Ttio 
Lyceum  has  two  faculties,  philosophy  and  jurisprudence, 
cMlducted  by  sixteen  professocib  and  is  very  numerously 
attended.  Ufipoaita  tae  Lyceum  ttaads  tbe  cathedral 
church,  which  nas  nothing  remarkable  about  it ;  but  tbe 
neighbouring  church  of  the  Minorites  is  u  splendid  struc- 
ttin>.  The  archbishop'fi  palace  is  a  fin«  Uuildiuii  situated  on 
a  hill.  Erlau  has  a  i-uunty  hall,  a  high  school,  an  ecclesi- 
astical seminary,  an  asylum  for  decayed  clergymen,  a  »cbool 
for  educating  teachers,  several  libraries,  an  hospital,  and  two 
mineral  sprinn  much  used  by  invaUds.  Tbe  town  has  an 
extenstre  traflie  in  red  wines,  the  pradnee  of  the  vineyards 
in  the  vicinity,  which  is  estimated  at  1,157,000  pallons  per 
annum.  The  manufactures  consist  of  linens,  woollens,  hats, 
fiic. 

ERMINE,  or  BRMIN.  one  of  tbe  furs  in  heraldi>.  so 
-ailed  Iten  the  Mwfub  ermMabwhow  aUn  ftunkbaa  it. 


It  is  represented  white,  with  black  spots  or  tuiU,  The 
black  spots  in  ermine  are  not  of  any  determinate  number, 
but  are  kit  to  the  discretion  of  the  henld^painter. 
ERMINB.  [MtwrniA.! 

ERNE,  LOUGH,  lies  almost  entirely  in  the  county  of 
Fermanagh,  which  it  traverses  fVom  one  end  to  the  other. 
The  limits  are  considered  to  extend  from  Beleek  on  the 
north-west  to  Belturbet  on  the  south-east,  a  len^  of 
ftntyXnitlish  miles :  but  for  some  distance  withhi  tiioM  two 
town%  as  well  as  about  Boniskinen,  it  ia  so  naito*  ae  to 
Ibnn  more  properly  part  of  tbe  river  Bme.  It  olfett  the 
greatest  extent  '■f  lulrnid  niTiLrrit-ion.  thoiifrh  ^^-imriThat  ob- 
structed by  shuUo'fVs^  uJ  any  oi  tlie  insii  iak.es;  but  Lough 
Neogh,  from  being  more  free  from  islands,  contains  a 
greater  surfiicc  of  water.  The  waters  of  Lot^h  Brae  do 
not  possess  the  petriiVing  qualities  of  tliat  lan^  bat  thl^ 
have  a  harsh  and  tmpleasant  tasta^  and  ate  unwholeoome 
to  drink,  particttlarlv  at  the  season  ftr  gatiieting  the  flue 
which  is  laid  to  soak  alonp:  its  shores. 

Tlie  lake  abounds  in  AaIj— such  as  trout,  salmon.  piK«, 
perch,  bream,  eeU,  and  smaller  fish:  there  are  also  gnat 
quantities  of  wild  duck,  and  during  the  winter  it  is  visited 
by  flocks  of  geese  and  various  marine  birds.  There  is  not 
one  village  immediately  on  its  shores  along  the  whole  ex- 
tent, and  the  country  is  but  thinly  populated.  There  are 
ssvatal  ruins  of  antient  castles  alaog  the  shores,  and  on  the 
island  of  Derenish  is  a  round  tower  in  excellent  prcscrva- 

ticii'.,  S,'\-or'jl  l:?.ra;c  rivers  ei;iyil \  lliem^^alves  into  tlh-  1  ;l;c. 
wiiich  ure  iiii'. lijtitjie  for  boats  Iroin  two  to  three  tiiiit  s  up. 
On  account  of  tlic  numerous  shoals  and  fords  that  occur  in 
the  narrow  parts,  the  boats  employed  on  the  lake  are  chietly 
flat-bottomed,  and  of  a  very  rude  construction:  they  are 
caUed  *  oots,'  and  are  principally  used  in  supplying  the 
town  of  Boniskillen  with  turf 

Lou;^h  Erne  is  usually  considered  as  divided  into  fvv.j. 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Lakes,  with  a  distance  of  six  or  sevou 
miles  between  them,  consistintr  of  a  narrow  channel,  winch 
may  more  properly  be  called  part  of  the  hver  Erne.  I'lie 
Lower  Lake  is  by  far  the  larger  and  deeper,  having  in 
some  places  from  SOO  to  230  Ibet  of  water,  but  the  depth  is 
very  irregular,  and  ita  tmftee  n  ddeUy  studded  with 
islands.  Although  within  four  miles  of  the  sea,  it  stands  at 
an  elevation  of  148  fiaet  above  low- water  spring- tides  in  the 
dry  season,  and  rises  from  C  to  8  feet  iti  the  winter,  according 
to  tlie  season.  The  QrH  iall  occurs  at  the  village  of  Beleel^ 
from  which  point  to  Ball3rshannon  there  is  a  constant  suc- 
ceesiou  of  falls.  There  is  in  this  lake  an  expanne  of  water, 
about  ten  miles  in  hogtfi  and  iva  in  breadth,  toknbly 
elear  of  islands. 

In  tbe  Upper  Lake  the  roost  open  part  is  not  above 
a  mile  an  l  i  n  i!f  in  each  direction,  and  in  this  space 
are  several  biuail  islands.  Its  depth  seldom  exceeds  20  feet, 
the  greatest  that  occurs  being  7  j.  Its  level  ranges  from 
11  inches  to  j  feet  lo  indu-s  above  the  Lower  Lak^  the 
mean  difference  being  ub<jut  20  inchea. 

The  gMMral  fealuies  of  the  aboraa  anrand  the  lake  aw 
rounded  isolated  limestone  hills  of  moderate  height,  rardy 

rising  to  600  feet  above  its  surfacp,  r\r<'Tit  t  lu  urrls  tbewe>i 
crn  extreme,  where  the  Poola  i'uoka  range  of  tabie-iand 

reat^^hi  -  1  J  fbet  The  piwfBiliug  natme  «f  tin  betioai  is 
a  bluish  oley. 


tftm     VpitiM  van  fftwm. 
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ERNESTI,  JOHN  AUGUSTUS,  was  born  at  Tcnn- 
Btadt,  ill  the  Thuririjjer  Wald,  on  the  4fh  August,  1707. 
B«  was  educated  at  Wittenbcri^  and  I>cipzig,  and  became 
eoametor  of  the  school  of  St  Thomas,  in  th«  ItMtr  city,  ill 
tlw  jmr  1791*  U«  sucoMdad  J.  M.  G«uii«r  at  rector  in 
17S4.  Wliil*  angagied  in  this  aituatkm  he  aequirad  a  great 
reputatioo  as  a  classical  scliohir;  »ij  much  so,  that  in  1742 
the  University  of  I^ipzig  violated  its  own  rule  of  never 
electing  to  any  p  i  il'  -sir-iip  master  of  a  school,  and 
appointed  bim  professor  extraordinary  of  anticnt  literature. 
He  was  made  professor  of  eloquence  in  1756,  and  professor 
of  thvologf,  with  the  degree  of  Dr.,  in  17A8:  he  oeld  the 
tw»  Ia«t  nuMd  professorships  together  till  1770,wb«i  be 
«ve  up  the  former  to  his  nephew,  Augustus  William.  He 
med  on  the  Ilth  September,  1781.  Kmesti  was  a  man  of 
considerable  abilities,  and  e^peciully  of  a  verv  niethodical 
mind,  to  which  arc  due  the  great  imjuovemcnts  in  the 
system  of  teaching  introduced  by  him,  and  still,  to  a  certain 
extent,  adopted  in  the  Gerraan  iintTcmties.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  clai^sics,  and  no  mean  proficient  in 
theological  learaiiw.  Hii  Latin  style  is  very  dqsiant  ibr  a 
G«rman,  little  inferior  indeed  to  that  of  Ruhnken,  and 
ftlUy  equal  In  t hat  of  Wyttenbacb :  a  good  specimen  of  his 
I>atinit)  iuaj  be  seen  in  A.  Matthia*»  Elnquentia  Latina. 
His  knowledg;e  of  Greek,  though  less  "accurate,  was  still 
very  respectable.  The  work  for  which  he  is  best  known 
is  his  edition  of  Cicero,  which  ha^  been  made  the  basis  of 
all  subsequent  ones.  The  third  and  last  editioa  of  thi» 
author  published  by  hfm  WW  printed  at  Haile  in  177S. 
His  C!an<i  Ciceroniana,  or  Inaex  of  words  and  subjects 
to  Cicero  s  works,  is  stdl  in  general  use.  Besides  his 
(  rcro,  Kr;icsti>>  ln\:!a  DoctrituB  Soltdiortt  ^nd  Inttitutio 
Interpretu  Non  Tettwi'  nii  nz«  mudi  esteemed  students 
at  the  present  day;  ihu  liater  has  been  recenUv  translated 
into  English.  Hie  edition  of  Homer  whiah  Kcnaati  nnh< 
Uriwd  in  1739-65  is  merely  an  improved  reprint  or  tlie 
hackneyed  edition  by  Dr.  Clark.  It  was  republiiihed  by 
Dindorf  in  1824.  His  edition  of  Callimachus.  which  ap- 
peared in  1761,  is  SU-^pLN-jIcd  to  ba>e  owed  a  unjod  deal  of 

what  is  valuable  in  it  to  the  contributions  of  Ruhakeu. 
An  accou  n  t  of  it  is  given  in  the  *  Museum  Criticum,'  vol.  iL, 
p.  151.  Ernes ti's  ^itions  of  Fohrbtui^  Taeitii%  and  Sue- 
•OBius,  have  been  quite  superseded  by  thoae of  SelnNlj^iia- 
■er.  Bekker.  and  F.  A.  Wolf. 

BRNBSn.  AUGUSTUS  WILUAM.  nephew  of  the 
preceding,  was  hoi n  at  Frohndorf,  near  Tennstsidt,  the  '26th 
November,  1 733.  He  was  a  pupil  of  bis  uncle  at  Leipzig, 
was  made  professor  of  philo«opoy  there  in  1765,  ana,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  succeeded,  on  his  uncle's  resigiuuion, 
tD  dw  pnfessorship  of  eloquence  (in  1770).  He  died  of 
apoplexy  Ml  the  29th  Julr,  1801.  He  was  principally  dia- 
tuguismd  aa  a  very  gooa  Latin  aehobir.  His  best  known 
work  is  an  editirm  of  T-i',T,  with  a  very  copious  glossary, 
which  was  reprinied  twioe  ui  his  Idetime ;  tbo  third  edition 

P.C»  »9,ni. 
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was  in  the  press  when  he  died,  and  was  completed  by 

"^ERNESTI.  JOHN  CHRISTIAN  TIIEOi'HlLUS, 
also  a  nephew  uf  John  Augustus,  was  born  at  Arnstadt,  ia 
the  Thunnger  Wald,  in  1 756.  He  wai  piofeiaor  of  philo- 
sophy in  the  University  of  Leipzig  ftnm  I7BS  to  1801,  when 

he  succeeded  his  cousin,  Augustus  William,  as  professor  of 
clix}ueace.  He  died  on  the  5th  June  in  the  tnllowini^  year. 
This  scholar  publi.shod  editions  nf  Siiius  Ilalicus  and  J>  i:i . 
Lexicon  Tech/iologiec  Greecee  R/tetoric<e,  Lips,  l  T'jj;  Lejc. 
Techn.  Romauorum  Rhetoricee,  Lips.,  1 797  (both  \ err  uaeAll 
worka) ;  /^MycAn  Oloum  Saer»t  1 786 ;  SukUe  et  FAavamii 
Obttug  Saerm,  1786;  a  translatioa  into  Germnt  of  Do- 
mestiil's  I.atin  Synonyms,  and  a  German  version  of  the 
principal  works  of  Cicero.  (Cicero's  Geitt  and  /ferw,  1790- 
1802.) 

ERPE'NIUS.  The  celebrated  orientalist.  Thomas.  Er- 
penius,  or  Thomas  van  Erpen,  was  born  at  (jorcum,  on  the 
7th  of  September*  1584.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  be  was 
sent  to  Leyden,  whcoe  be  received  his  education ;  and  in 
1608  betook  the  defptee  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  umvenuQr 
of  that  town.  He  Md  studied  chiefly  theology  and  oriental 
literclLirr,  ;ind  after  the  termination  of  his  academic  educa- 
tion, he  midertook  a  tour  to  England,  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  for  the  farther  prosecution  of  his  favourite  pur- 
suits. At  Pahs  he  became  acquainted  with  lawic  Cajsau- 
bonus,  and  availed  himself  of  the  Arabic  instructions  of  a 
learaed Maionila^  Joaep^h  Bacbatna» then  amident  in  the 
Fkencb  capita!.  Erpeniua  racnmed  fo  hh  native  cAuntry 
in  161'.*,  nuA  ',v,.s  ill  the  following  year  appointc!  jirnfi-ssor 
of  Orieniai  languages  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  an  ottice 
to  which  was  added  subsequently  that  of  Andnc  interpreter 
to  the  Netherlands.  On  two  occasions,  in  i^H)  and  1621, 
he  was  isent  to  Paris  on  bnaineai  of  the  university  of  Leyden. 
With  theie  mtarmptioaa  be  aaema  to  have  devoted  himself 
•xehiBively  to  the  oidtivation  of  Oriental  literature.  He 
estaMi:-hcr?  nrt  Anliir  press  at  his  own  house,and  employed 
himseii  in  edititiir  a  nuiuber  uf  works,  which  have  been  of 
the  greatest  utility  in  promoting  the  cause  of  Oriental 
learning.  He  dieu  of  a  oonta(;ious  disease  at  the  a|;e  uf 
forty,  November  I3th,  1624.  Tlie  work  which  ha*  contri- 
buted most  to  give  celebrity  to  the  nawio  of  Krpemus  is  his 
*  Grammatica  Arabica,  quinqne  Lbris  methodico  cxplieatBt* 
published  at  Leyden  in  1613, 4to.  It  baa  often  been  i»* 
edited  with  additions  and  alterations,  and  baa  become  the 
foundation  of  nearly  every  subsequent  Arabic  grammar 
printed  in  Europe  down  to  that  of  Silveslro  de  Sncy.  The 
most  remarkable  of  Erpenius's  other  publicaiions  ure  the 
following:  '  Proverlnorum  Arabicorum  centunx'  dii%* 
Leyden,  1614  and  1623.  8vo.;  '  Locmani  Suvientis  Fabuln 
et  aeleeU  quBdam  Aiabnm  Adagia,'  Leydeu»  161^^  8to.: 
an  edition  of  an  Arabic  yeniott  of  the  New  Tertanent  and 
of  the  Pentateuch,  the  former  published  in  lfil6,  the  latter 
in  1622 ;  an  edition  of  the  chronicle  of  EUnakin,  with  a 
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Latin  translation,  published  after  hi*  ileath,  under  the  title 
of  '  Historia  Saracenica,' Leydeii.  l'",2'),  fol. ;  two  original 
treatisw  on  Arabic  grammar,  bearing  the  title, '  Gramma- 
tica  Ai»|»iei«diat»6&rumia,  et  libellus  centum  Regentium,' 
Lsydeo,  4to. ;  and  a  Hebrew  Grammar, '  Gnmiitttica 
BmM  generalls.*  Leyden.  1621,  8to. 

ER  FETOLOGY.   [Hkrpetolooy  ] 

E'RPKTON,  Lac^pide's  name  fur  a  genus  of  serpents 
placed  by  Cuvier  nut  to  Brffx,  The  ums  dioidd  be 
written  fierj^etm. 

The  geuus  in  furnished  with  two  soft  prominenees, 
aov«red  with  toalat.  oq  tli»  muule.  The  haaa  it  protected 
1^  large  plate«;  tbmefaa«flath  the  belly  are  not  large,  and 
UOM  benaath  tho  tail  acarcely  differ  from  the  other  scat l»s. 
TTie  tail  however  is  vory  lotiR  and  pointed.  Ciivi  r,  who 
speaks  of  the  pnorily  of  !>aci'ii»i<lo,  who  tlrst  dcsiTilud  the 

menus  under  the  name  of  Erpeton,  remarks  that  Merrem 
fiw  dmgtA  tlw  hhdm  to  Jttjiicylrwt. 


U«Tp«toa  toaUciii*tat. 

BRItAnC  Bfe  ttioae  wMfher-wam  won 

or  lo*s  rounded  fhitrmL-nts  of  the  harder  rocks  which  are 
found  very  widi  ly  hcaltorcU  over  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
anil  at  gn'iit  dwiancee ftom  th>  flietowlniito  tfwytowip- 

posed  to  be  derivctl. 

In  size  they  vary  from  ten  thoOMUli  evbisdiM and  up- 

varda  to  a  ihw  inches.  M.  BraotnywC  hM  fttfUtA  to 
iMig[n«to  the  wrerBl  aiiet  bf  paTtioldar  nanee,  as  gignatic^ 

metric,  cephallary,  pugillary,  &c  Rut  in  Kn(;land  we 
generally  confine  the  term  ernilic  blocks  to  the  larger 
ma^cs,  calling  those  of  middling  sije  bouldors,  and  ar- 
ranging the  smaller  along  with  fj;ravel:  this  is,  however, 
too  \-ague.  The  nature  of  erratic  blocks  is  not  lt«s  \anuus 
than  their  size.  Etwj  meeiM  of  roek  leeBu  lo  have  con- 
tributed a  portkm  of  ili  nrntonee  tovwii  tiw  mtu,  though 
the  harder,  beins  better  capable  of  resisting  the  disinte- 
grating and  corroBing  influence  of  atmospheric  causes,  are 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance,  such  as  quartz,  petrosilox, 
greenstone,  granite,  porphyry,  syenite,  gneiss,  primilive 
and  transition  hroestone,  dolomite,  serpnliBi^  attlaaooa 
pudding-stonoib  uUoeoua  landatoneib&f. 

The  distribatioa  and  litmtion  of  tMW  Utoke  ve  alM> 
very  different.  Seldom  isolated,  they  are  generally  fennd 
in  patches  or  groups  as  in  tlie  environs  of  Geneva,  the 
plamsof  Westphalia,  in  Sweden,  Stc. ;  nr  in  long  hands  or 
trains,  as  in  t'ue  north  of  Mccklenbcrt;  Strelitz,  where  they 
run  in  a  direction  wcst-norih-\vc!<t  and  cast-south-oast ;  or 
widely  spread  over  considerable  tracts,  as  between  Warsaw 
and  Groidno,  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  in  Bast 
Prussia,  &c.  Sometimes  they  cover  horizontal  plains,  as  in 
the  north  of  Germany ;  sometimes  they  rest  on  the  sloping 
»id«»s  of  mountains,  aa  in  the  Alps  and  the  Jura,  and  oc<  a- 
siooally  on  the  very  tops  of  lofty  eminences,  as  on  the  sum- 
mit* of  the  calcareous  niuuntains  of  Rettwick,  of  Ranlaberg, 
w^ofjChwaw^  about  eoOti^t  above  ^ 


bottom  of  valleys  where  they  open  into  the  plains,  and  in 
other  instances  they  arc  foun<l  collected  in  the  largest 
quantity  in  the  high  and  narrow  parts  of  the  valleys,  as  it 
observed  at  Detmold  and  east  of  Lemgo.  At  times  they  torn 
so  abundant  aa  to  ba  aoeamulatad  into  biUa  of  a  partieular 
form,  as  is  the  eaae  in  Smaland.  in  Sweden ;  and  sometimes 
they  form  even  mountains  of  considcrahle  hpight.  as  may 
be  seen  near  Quedlie,  in  Norway  ;  and  what  is  remarkable, 
the  larger  blocks  are  at  the  top^  the  OthaiB 
gradually  towaids  the  bottom- 
Though  gonefally  supcrRcially  disposed,  erratic  blocks 
are  however  in  sonte  places  found  imoedded  in  a  fine  sani) 
which  has  nothine  in  eoamoit  with  tbair  natare  er  origin, 
as  in  the  plains  QF\Yastpbalia.  Some  bhxjks  (and  this  may 
depend  cither  on  llieir  own  particular  nature,  or  the  jj^reatr-r 
or  Ics-.  friction  to  whii  h  they  have  been  suV>jcctcd,  the  len',jth 
of  time  they  have  been  exposed  to  atmospheric  influence,  or 
the  nature  of  the  climate^  have  their  angles  and  edges  as 
sharp  as  though  they  vtre  just  detached  from  their  nativa 
monntains,  aa  i«  thei  eaaa  n  tb«  neighbourhood  of  Gto> 
ningen. 

When  the  erratic  blocks  arc  not  at  any  ereat  distance 
from  the  spi>t>  w  heiioe  they  come,  they  may  be  easily  trace<l 
up  to  their  origin.  Thus  those  which  arc  in  the  basin  of 
the  Rhine  come  from  the  Grisons;  those  of  the  vallev  of 
the  lake  of  ZQrioh  and  of  the  Ununat  have  been  detoclied 
hem  die  monntaint  of  Olarii;  thoee  of  the  basin  of  like 
Reuss  come  from  the  rocks  at  th#  source  of  this  river ;  and 
those  of  the  Aar  and  the  Jura  from  the  lufty  mountains  in 
the  canton  of  Berne.  Kven  those  whioh  rover  the  widely 
extended  traot  from  Uollaad  on  the  west,  to  St.  Petersbuiig 
and  Tver  on  Una  east,  are  supposed  by  Vou  Buch,  Haua> 
UMMk^rwiPHH*  AlM^Brongniart,  to  be  KaoothW  to 
SewilUiunria.  It  It  liowevtr  remarkiAle  <Mt  oa«tr«iT 
to  what  is  generally  obs«r\-cd  of  tran&}>orted  debris,  the 
blocks  are  fre»]uent!y  largest  as  they  are  fai  lho&t  removed 
from  the  place  whom  u  tliey  came,  diniinisliing  gradually  in 
size  as  ihev  approach  the  parent  rock;  thus  the  blocks 
found  in  Mecklenherg  and  Seeland.  which  are  ascertained 
to  be  derived  fitom  tlw  Scandinavian  peainaula^are  Iv|lt 
than  the  blocks  of  the  same  racka  in  SoMuaand  mti  QtuS^ 
land,  and  they  disappear  altogether  .cka«  to  thi  l^jllMViWi 
mountains  whence  they  were  deriveil. 

In  certain  plac^  the  blocks  are  aln\ost  exclusively  ef  a 
particuhur  kmd,  whUe  in  others  they  vary  greatly  in  their 
nuaeral  ohwacter,  proving,  together  with  the  ascertained 
■itluUMm  of  the  same  rocks  in  lotu,  that  they  musl  tem 
hoen  aMonVIed  from  various  quarien.  This  is  tha  fMa 
with  the  emtio  blocks  of  Yorluhirc,  and  with  tb«ee  ef 
Lithuania,  for  though  the  greater  port,  perhaps,  of  those  in 
the  latter  locality  may  be  suiulur  to  the  rooks  in  Sweden 
and  Norway,  iheie  are  many  ovidontly  derived  from  other 
places. 

As  for  the  diraetfon  in  which  the  bands  of  emtio  Uoate 
•MNi  to  lit,  and  tlw  quarter  whence  they  a«eta  t«  kim 
eome^  they  afs  very  various.  We  have  just  seen  thit  ift 
the  north  of  Meddenherg  the  trains  ;ure  in  a  Uneewst- 
north-west  and  east-south-east.  Count  RaiiMun)u>ski  ob- 
serves that,  when  many  blocks  arc  accumulated  they  form 
parallel  lines  with  a  direction  from  north-oobt  to  south-wci>t. 
Bnmgniart  says  they  have  a  general  directtot\  narth  and 
south.  Sir  Jamsa  Hall  aneaks  uf  thoee  in  the  seighbour- 
hoodof IdinbuighasflanH«lia»UMiresl.  Wah»v«aaiA 
that  thoee  on  tha  north  of  tha  Alps  coaia  fnm  (he  soaitK 

If  any  thing  forther  were  lujoessary  to  cximpUcate  the 
problem  uf  e^rakio  blocks,  it  is  the  imuietibe  dialaiioe  at 
which  they  are  sometimes  found  fimm  tlu;  nearest  rocks  uf 
similar  oomposition ;  thus  blocks  of  graaite  are  found  an 
the  aouatauis  of  Fotusi,  while  the  nearaatpanito  roekaiia 
in  Tainan,  abaatfowlwndiadlaafiNtai*  Nor  iadialaaaa 
all;  the  detoohad  Uoahs  en  found  aopanatod  torn  thek 
parent  reeks  by  intervening  hills,  broad  and  detip  valUys,  as 
that  of  the  Aar,  and  even  by  straits  aud  sua.-* :  (bus  m  ihe 
itorth  of  Cumberland  there  are  boulders  which  havo  b*  eii 
transported  across  the  Sulway  Frith  fitOM  l>irofTWt  and 
the  blocks  on  the  k>w  plains  ef  Q«IBNlCrB'*toPMMiA,fcHt 
their  parent  noka  bgt  tha  BrUc 

Kni^hind,  aa  wdl  aa  tha  lantinal  off  Knrope,  haa  Amf 
spots  covered  with  erratic  nxks.  wmie  of  which  seem  to  ha 
derived  from  Norway,  while  others  are  evideally  thf  de- 
bris of  our  own  mountains.  For  details  we  refer  the  rradar 
to  the  observations  and  works  of  Hediwiaib  OoBjhaMi^ 
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p«rtR  of  the  TorltJ. 

From  wha;  iiM  L>»seu  already  wid,  and  from  the  circiini- 
t3t;uK'e  of  erratic  ^i^ockis  lym^  >in  some  ut  ihu  must  iu'>dern 
formatUHU,  it  will  b«  «auly  conceived  that  they  present  one 
of  the  most  inexplicable  of  geological  phenomena.  The 
liteki  oii  dM  Juiii  aid  Ham  tto  Alpi  gwimU|,  having 
llnt«ttNiidl  botiM^  kMm  gfmi  iIm     •  gtMt  ttriety  of 

hypotbwMi  tho  most  retn:\rkntiie  of  whkh  arc  the  follnw 
illg'>^l>  Luc  was  of  o;iin  lun  that  th^  blocks  b;ni  b*xi\ 
I>roj«cted  into  the  air  \>\  tin-  name  forco  whidi  up lnjave*! 
the  Alpa,  and  that  they  hud  tuUen  at  smitcr  or  leasur  di:*- 
tanowt  fteoordine  to  the  Btrength  and  dhraction  of  that  force, 
a.  Vo&  BMh»  behar*  &Cn  Mthbilte  tfartr  mMmm  to  aa 
imamm  HHmtik  irtiich  sWvpt  itomt  tiit  btoeitt  ftoM  ^ 
Alpa  to  the  foot  of  the  Jura,  up  the  slope  of  which  they 
were  forced  by  the  Impiilse  they  had  recwlved.  in  the  same 
wav  81  a  ball  rolled  along  with  force  risen  up  a  hillook. 
Otoera*  as  Daubaiiaon,  have  thought  ttiat  these  blocks, 
which  arc  almost  wholly  of  traMiUon  rocka,  wera  the  re> 
nudna  of  *  niMUa«f  tbwe  rocks,  of  later  fcrouiltai  t&Mi  Um 
limaatoMiif  tb*  Jan,  and  eoiuequentlv  xAvaA  mom  Meant 
than  ia  generally  admitted,  and  whicn,  having  b««n  de- 
stroyed, \«tl  nothing  but  theae  testimonials  of  tneir  former 
o\ist<  II 11  4  Dolomieu  sup))06ed  that  the  summits  of  the 
Alps  were  formerly  oonnected  with  tho«e  of  the  Jura  by  nn 
inclined  plane,  which  has  been  destroyed  by  th«  aAme  revo- 
lution that  praeipitated  the  blocks  t^m  the  aiUDinit  of  the 
Alps  to  the  ptetattt,  Uid  ibto  the  v&lleyi  of  the  J«nu  A. 
Voaturi  baa  attempted  to  explain  the  passage  of  the  bloekt 
flom  the  Alps  into  the  bashi  of  the  Po,  by  flastmg  them 
down  on  rafts  of  ico.  fi.  Olhera  have  uphcavcil  the  Jura, 
whinh  they  svip^Hise  to  have  been  Ibrmorly  on  a  levol  with 
the  base  of  the  Alpi,  and  with  ittheblockHwtueh  lind  rolled 
down  upon  this  calcareous  plain.  7.  Finally.  Von  Huch, 
extending  his  general  theory  to  the  particubr  plienomeiioQ, 
fchinka  timt  tho  dispersion  of  the  blocks  is  the  ranilt  tf  on 
ttjirBMnv  of  tbo  Alps  postetior  to  the  fbrmntkin  of  th*  tBN 
tiary  rocks. 

M.  Bront,'ninrt  very  jii'^tly  observes  that  thcte  hypothesfts 
leave  many  (iirticultics  unexplained:  he  conrcivps  that  a.s 
the  phenomenon  of  erratic  blocks  ts  a  very  general  one,  it  is 
proBumable  that  the  cause  also  is  general.  Certain  it  is 
that  Of  en  if  it  worn  poaaible  aotisflMtorUy  to  Miign  «  coon 
for  the  erratifl  bloeia  Ibund  upon  tho  Jura,  the  tame 
r-.a^joning  would  hurdly  be  applicable  to  other  cases;  and  in 
thu  utter  iiupuMibility  of  discovering  any  single  cause  com- 
[K'tcnt  to  the  production  of  such  diffiMcnt  offccts,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  the  more  probable  conjecture  of  M.  La-  I 
riviere,  that  the  dispen»ion  and  disposition  of  emlie  blocks  .' 
have  boon  ofbctod  in  difforent  wnjs.  The  tnofo  powerM 
cause  however  ho  eonoetm  to  bo  tbe  tnnsponing  power  of 
i<  t  inrr-  ii  d  iccbergs,  in  wUdi ofinion  ht  is  niwwed  by 
Mr.  i.yeil  and  others. 

Erratic  blocks,  like  other  phenuraena,  urc  attended  witli 
their  peculiar  advantages:  thus  on  hut  and  dry  soils,  and 
when  not  in  too  great  abundance,  they  keep  the  soil  cool 
and  moist,  sheltoriac  it  ftom  the  direet  toys  of  Iho  sun  in 
the  dqr,  and  thus  diminishhig  tho  evaporation  of  its  mois- 
ture. On  cold  soils  they  tend  to  maintain  an  equable 
warmth  by  diminiithing  radiatiou  at  night.  In  some 
euuntnes  they  are  the  onlv  building-stones,  as  in  East 
1'  rieblaud  and  the  neighbourbood  of  Groningen.  In  others 
they  supply  the  neceasaiy  lime,  as  at  Konigsberg,  Rcvul, 
&0.  Those  of  a  convenient  size  are  used  in  Russia  and 
Poland  fur  paving  the  towns:  when  broken  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly well  adapted  fbr  the  repairs  of  roads. 

ERRHINES  (fhim  en  (Iv).  and  rfiin  (^Iv),  'the  nose'), 
medicines  which  are  applied  to  tho  nostrils,  and  which 
cause  an  increased  tlow  of  the  secretion  of  the  membrane 
which  lines  them,  and  often  of  the  contiguous  ca\  ities  and 
ainuses;  frequently  also  occasioning  st^eezing,  and  an  un- 
usual SMMion  of  tears.  Snuffs  of  different  kind^  are  fa- 
tnOiar 'examples  of  this  class  of  substances,  and  the^e  gene- 
rally cause  snec/in^;,  at  least  when  first  employed;  but 
iitlior*.  .such  a.H  the  turpeth  mineral,  merely  produce  in- 
cre^iiied  secretion  of  the  membrane.  Where  sneering  en- 
sues, a  considerable'  shnck  is  felt  over  the  whole  frame,  and 
of  this  effect  advantage  is  sometimes  taken  to  change  the 
aetiott  of  the  system,  or  to  remove  morbid  impressions,  as 
when  certain  fits  are  impending,  or  for  more  limited  pur* 
uosca,  sueh  ai  didodsing  any  foreign  body  fhtn  the  nciae. 
llM  iMdttiaiyfldbetar  errbinaB  k  move  ftoquaittfy  desfaed 


to  give  leller  to  Hia  loaded  vaasefa^lifeieitln^  then  to  « 

creased  accretion.  Ilenee  they  are  used  in  various  diaosBed 
conditions  of  the  organ  of  smell,  and  even  of  the  neighbour- 
ing organs,  beinp  si.vip'iTUil  l>i  influence  the  ^^'ssL■ic  nj"  ihi. 
eve,  and  even  of  the  brain.  Some  affections  of  the  eye,  and 
ftlBoof  the  hMd»Me  entdnly  nliaMd  hy  aucb  means,  and 
their  oecaaiooal  use  imy  he  permitted;  but  the  habitual 
u«e  of  eHdiMa  ia  in  taost  eaaoa  objeetioaable,  and  fbUetred 
hv  hiirlf:i1  con««iuenccH.  The  membrane  of  the  nnse  be- 
txmn's  iliii  kt'ned,  its  sensibility  iiupuirod,  and  the  po«-cr  of 
diBciiininaimsr  cibmrs  iru-ail)  losiTu-d ;  while,  if  the  sub* 
stance  be  put«»ejvsed  at  the  same  time  of  Qarcotio  quaiitieai 
such  as  snuff  proeMMd  from  tobacco,  the  palate,  the  sto> 
mscb,  and  other  organs  oeneamod  in  dilution  likewise 
sttftff^  and  toM  of  appetite  wHJi  other  tjinptoiiia  «f  indiges- 
tion result. 
HRRINA.  rMiLiKPOHiD*.] 

KRROR  (in  law),  a  fault  in  the  jili';Luiii:.:s  oi  in  th-'  jim- 
cess,  or  in  the  judgment,  upon  which  a  wnt,  cUled  a  writ 
of  error  (breve  de  emre  oorrigendo).  Is  brought.  It  ia 
the  onUuary  inode  of  appeal  flrom  a  court  of  re«nl»  and  fa 
in  the  Datum  of  t  eommiaaton  io  the  judges  of  a  ooori 
superior  to  that  inwbich  the  judgment  waa  given,  by  which 
they  are  authorised  to  examine  the  reoord,  and  on  such 
examination  to  aHli  m  or  reverse  the  Judgment  according  to 
law.  For  the  cases  in  which  this  writ  is  issued,  and  the 
courts  to  which  it  is  directed,  see  Btio.  Abr.  tit.  Err(^. 

KRSKINB.  THOMAS  LORD,  was  the  third  and 
youngest  son  of  David  carl  of  Bucbnn.  Be  wia  bora. 
aeooiiuAg  to  sunie  authorititfa,  in  January,  I748i  and 
received  the  rttdiments  of  his  edncation  partly  in  difl 
high-school  i  f  K  liiili  irgh,  and  partly  at  tho  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrews.  In  1764  he  entered  the  navy  as  a 
mid,»hipman,  but  not  thinking  his  prospects  of  promo- 
tion in  that  service  sufficiently  good,  he  accepted  a  rom- 
miasion  in  tho  ftfat  ngiment  of  (hot  in  1708.  In  i77U  ho 
matriad  Frances,  daughter  of  Daniel  Mooro,  M.P.  for 
Ifarlow,  and  soon  a(terii«nt«ith  his  regiment  to  Minorca. 
Upon  his  return  to  England,  ill  1772,  he  appeurn  to 
have  beoomc  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  Con- 
versational talents.  (Wra.xall's  Mrnmirs,  vol.  i,  p.  159, 
and  Boswell's  Life  of  JoAneon,  vol.  li.  p.  170,  ed.  1799.) 
In  17  75,  at  tho  pressing  solicitatiou  of  hia  mother,  but 
it  ia  said  against  hia  own  judgment,  lie  oomaieaoad  the 
itudv  of  the  hnr,  and  entered  himarif  a  undent  of  Lin- 
coins  Inn,  and  also  as  a  felluw  commoner  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridtte,  but  only  fbr  the  pur])o8o  of  obtain- 
ing a  degree,  and  thereby  saving  the  additional  term  of 
two  years,  during  which  Ins  nnrae  must  otherwise  have  re- 
mained on  tho  books  of  Unciiln's  Inn.  Ho  became  the  pupil 
of  Mr.  BuUer,  and  afterwards  ol  Mr.  'Wood,  both  of  whttSk 
nmeiubsequentlyreiaedtotheBeneh.  In'Mnity  term,  1778, 
Mr.  Erskme  was  called  to  the  bar,  whert-  his  success  was 
as  rapid  us  it  was  br.lliant.  In  the  same  lerm  he  as  cm- 
ployed  as  one  of  the  counsel  for  Capt.  Btullie,  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  who  was  prosecuted  fbr 
an  alleged  libel  on  the  other  officers  of  that  establishment. 
The  pnaeeutioD  was  in  ftet  instituted  by  Lord  Sundwiol^ 
then  at  the  bead  of  tb0  adniialtyt  wfao^  it  appeared,  had 
abused  the  itiarity  by  appointing  landsmen  as  pensioners  to 
serve  his  own  clcctioncerini,'  purposes.  Mr.  Erikiue's 
eloquent  and  indi<;nant  speech  at  once  cstabliiihed  his  re- 
putation; such  indec'l  wa.s  its  instantaneous  effect,  that 
thirty  retainers  were  presented  to  him  before  he  left  tlie 
court.  His  practice  and  reputation  inereasvd  so  rapidly, 
that  in  1783,  when  he  had  been  scarcely  five  years  at  the 
bar,  he  received  a  patent  of  precedence  at  the  suggestion  o 
Lord  Mansfield,  who  then  presided  in  the  court  of  King 
Bench.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Ersklne  was  returned 
member  for  Portsmouth.  throu'j;h  tlio  interest  of  Mr.  Fox, 
Willi  the  immediate  view  of  suppoi'tin;^  that  minister's 
famous  India  Bill.  In  tho  House  of  Commons  however 
his  success  by  no  means  equalled  the  expeetattoilS  wbifib 
bis  friends  had  formed.  IhoiiRb  his  pailiamentary  apeaehaa 
would  appear  to  have  been  nir  above  medtoerity.  tn  the 
same  year  also  he  \v;i<  uuidc  attoincy-trcneral  to  the  prince 
of  Wales.  Hii  :ippoini!ui  ni  wlr.cli,  to  the  disf,Ma''e  of  ihe 
advisers  {)f  tho  ciowii.  he  was  culled  upon  to  resign  m  I7'J2, 
in  consequence  of  his  refusing  to  abandon  the  defence  of 
Thos.  Paine  when  he  was  prosecutod  Ibr  his  pubhcation 
In  1802  he  waa  made  chadeelkx  of 
and  In  1801,  on  the  jbitnation  of 
WM  aippalnittd  hud  chanceilar, 
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nd  ruMd  to  the  peerage  bgr  the  titto  «f  Baroa  SnUiMb«f 
Rentomwl  Cutle.  in  Comwdl.  Hii  tenuM  oroflleewu 

however  brief,  for  on  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry  in  1 807, 
he  retired  fVom  public  life.  After  this  period  Lord  Er«kine 
seldom  appeared  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  in 
1820  he  took  a  piominent  part  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial 
of  Queen  CarollM. 

In  the  latar  jmn  of  his  lift  he  wib  banaied  if  mcu- 
aiwjr  embimMmenta,  arising  IWrb  tbe  loos  of  Ins  larKe 
professional  income,  and  nn  unfortunate  investment  of  the 
fruits  of  his  iuduslry  in  land.  Hls  first  wife  died  in  lh05, 
and  an  ill-assoried  swond  marriage  increased  his  domestic 
disquietudes,  injured  his  reputation,  and  gave  pain  to  his 
friends.    He  died  Nov.  1 7,  18tS. 

Lonl  Snkino's  tslsnts  nws  pwolisilf  tboio  of  tn  ae- 
eanplislwdsnddextaraasadvoeato:  UseloqneneoftnBedan 
sra  at  tlie  bar,  and  his  addresses  to  juries  captivated  their 
undersUndiuf^s,  theu-  imaginations,  and  their  passions; 
they  were  not  marked  by  beauty  of  diction,  richness  of  or- 
nament, or  felicity  of  illustration,  but  by  stren£:tb.  vigour. 
Mid  iinplki^t  and  a  perfect  freedom  from  coubquial  vul- 
A  ranorkablo  feature  in  his  speeches  is  an  exact 
and  saduloas  adherenoe  to  some  one  great  principle  which 
he  laid  down,  and  to  which  all  his  efforts  were  refetrible 
and  subsidiary.  As  the  principle  thus  proposed  was  founded 
on  'ruth  and  justice,  whatever  might  be  his  ingenuity  in 
applying  it  to  the  particular  case,  it  naturally  gave  to  his 
address  an  air  of  honesty  and  sinootity  wfateh  had  giwt 
influence  with  the  jury. 

His  extraordinary  talent  was  devdopei  hf  Ae  times  in 
which  he  lived;  his  indignant aloqMneairaaMUed  forth 
in  defence  of  those  individuals  in  whose  penona  the  court 
and  the  government  attacked  the  liberty  of  the  press  and 
constitutional  freedom.  The  public  mind  was  in  a  state  of 
ferment  from  the  recent  events  of  the  French  revolution ; 
and  the  government,  in  their  hatred  of  the  neat  principles 
of  liberty  then  beinf  established,  foigot  umt  actions,  not 
priocqiles,  an  the  proper  sulgaeia  for  wroseeution.  As 
ominael  for  the  defondaata  in  these  political  pnoeeutionsk 

Lnd  Erskinc  made  his  noldMt  and  most  su(<ressful  efforts  ; 
fearless  and  teolous  in  dia  cause  of  his  client,  he  spoke 
home  truths  vithoiit  wing  nnnasssiaiy  liolanee  or  hnr  in- 
vective. 

Lord  Erskino  has  left  few  productions  in  writing;  the 
prindpal  an  the  Prefroa  to  Fox's  Speeches,  tbe  political 
romance  called  *  Amata,*  and  a  pamphlet  entitled  *  View 

of  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  War  with  France,* 
which  passed  through  48  editions.  His  speeches  have  been 
published  in  5  vols.  8vo.  Lord  Erskiiie  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  literary  man ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  many  singu- 
larities in  his  histo^,  that  with  a  scanty  stock  of  what  is  usu- 
ally called  Utentttre,  he  should  have  been  one  of  our  purest 
classical  speakers  and  writara.  His  study  was  confined  to 
a  few  of  the  greatest  models,  and  these  he  almost  knew  by 
heart  He  greatly  admired  the  writings  of  Burke,  and  fre- 
<|uently  quoted  them  in  his  speeches. 

Scanty  notn  (.s  of  the  life  of  Lird  Erskine  are  published 
in  Lardner's  Cyrlnpeedia  ('  Lives  of  British  Lawyers')  and 
the  3rd  vol.  of  tlie  Gallery  of  JhrtraiU,  from  which  this 
account  has  been  taken.  There  are  some  remarks  upon 
the  Style  his  elflqueoca  in  Butler's  itsu'wiiBiiwii, 
vol.  L  p.  79.  His  ilatw»  it  bi  UaeotaTt  Iim  Hatt. 

ERUCI'VORA.  (Zoology.)  PuMuns.] 

ERUPTION.  [Volcano.] 

ERWIN.  [Strasbcro.] 

ERYCl'NA.  [VuNERiD*.] 

B'RVON,  Desmarest's  name  for  naMmmwa  enista- 
eoan. only  known  ina foiaU  staia. 
BxtennI  tmteiuuB  short  (one^bth  ef  tbe  total  length 

of  the  body  including  the  fail),  setaceous,  provided  at  their 
base  with  a  rather  large  scale,  whu  h  is  o\oid  and  strongly 
notched  on  the  internal  side ;  intermeduite  aritrnnfr  seta- 
ceous, bifid,  much  shorter  than  the  external  ones,  and 
having  their  filaments  equal,  ir^/ of  the  first  pair  nearly 
as  king  as  tbe  body,  slender,  linear,  not  Miaous,  terminated 
by  very  long  and  narrow  chela^  with  flngera  little  bent, 
but  slightly  inflected  inwards;  earjntg  short;  feet  of  the 
other  pairs  also  8lend«,  and  those  of  the  second  and  third 
pair  terminated  with  pincers,  like  the  feel  of  the  crawfishes 
(I'creviiM-s).  Carajxice  very  much  depressed,  w  ide,  nearly 
square,  but  liltl*'  advanced  anteriorly,  pr  fiH.ndly  notched 
on  its  latero-anterior  boiden.  Ahdomen  rather  short, 
tamed  of  ain  ariMitlaw.  «f  wirieh  tho  Ibar  iBtsHMdiala 


MM  have  tbw  lalstvl  bpfdwi  pcoloiwad  ift  aiMliiftWnU 
detaehed,  aa  ni  ^cnnrlsbes.  &iiifla  formed  of  flw 

pieces,  of  which  the  two  lateral  are  entire,  rather  large,  a 
little  rounded  on  tbe  internal  side,  and  the  three  middle 

one. 

Loeality. — Lithographic  limestone  of  Pappoahaia  and 
AiehiedtrntballvBHiviatof  Anspaefa.  (Dwiarest) 

M.  OesmarestcdsHrvea  that  tUs  ganns  ft  entirely  ano- 
malous, and  ouj^ht,  in  a  natural  classification,  to  form  a 
secuon  by  lUelf.  According  to  the  method  of  Dr.  Leach, 
it  would  belong,  Ist,  to  the  order  Macroura;  2nd,  to  the 
second  section,  which  includes  those  Macroura  which  an 
provided  with  a  caudal  flsbelliform  fin ;  Skd,  to  the  attb* 
section  B,  which  have  the  pedundesof  tlM  iBtaiMl«itoaa» 
moderately  elongated ;  4tti  to  ^  Sdl  divUon,  wUeh  hat* 
the  natatory  blades  of  the  extremity  of  the  tail  formed  of 
a  single  piece,  the  second  articulation  of  the  abdomen  not 
dilat«i,  and  rounded  anteriorly  and  posterio^^flBaasilridaS 
and  tinally,  feet  to  the  number  of  ten. 

M.  Desmarest  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  to  the  CalUcmaaug, 
the  ThalauituB,  Oie  Gtbimt  and  theilsRi,  that  Aym  hews 
relation.  Nevertheless  it  baa  not;  ha  obnma,  tht  habit  of 
any  of  them.  Its  short  depressed  carapace,  and  its  little 
elongated  abdomen  approximate  it  to  ScylUxrus,  but  its 
internal  antennae  with  short  peduncles,  its  external  seu- 
ceous  antenna)  and  its  great  anterior  didactylous  feet, 
widely  separate  it  from  that  genus.  It  cannot  be  con- 
founded with  Palimtrut,  which  oas  tbe  extenuJ  antenna 
and  the  peduncles  of  the  internal  ones  so  long,  and  whose 
feet  aia  all  monodaetylont;  and,  finally,  it  cannot  be  re- 
ferred to  the  crawfishes  or  lobsters  {Attaeut),  whose  slidl 
is  differently  formed,  and  which  have  the  external  natatory 
blades  of  the  tail  composed  of  two  pieces;  but  Desmarest 
thinks  that  it  is  to  the  la»t-named  genus  that  Eryon  most 
approximates,  taking  into  consideration  its  general  cha- 
racter. He  regrets  that  he  has  not  been  aUe  to  satisfy 
himself  whether  the  four  antenMi  am  inaartad  on  thia 
same  horisontal  thie  or  not,  a  Ihet  which  woidd  have  aa- 
sisted  him  in  his  comparison  with  other  genera. 

Example. — Eryon  ('itvieri.  Carapace  finely  granulated 
above,  marked  by  two  deep  and  narrow  notches  on  the  iwo 
latero-anterior  borders,  and  finely  crenilated  on  tbe  latero- 
portniocbovdnt.  Lei^|di,  AmrtnifainalMtFnnek 


Eiyoa  CuTieri. 

The  fossil  waa  BOticed  by  Richter,  Kuott,  and  Others, 
before  M.  DMnaieat,  as,  indeed,  ha  statat. 
BRYSI'PBLAS  (Ignit  Saeef,  tke  Jbtt,  St.  JbUkomft 

Fire\,  an  inflammation  of  the  skin,  occasioning  a  spreading 
redness,  which  occupies  a  broad  surface,  on  which  are 
formed  vesicles  or  b!  siers,  preceded  by  and  accompanied 
with  fever.  The  w  hole  of  the  inflamed  surface  is  painful, 
but  the  pain  is  not  acute ;  it  is  rather  asensation  of  bummg 
or  stinging  than  of  severe  pain.  Tbe  redness  is  not  intense 
like  that  produced  by  phlegnum  or  boiU  but  is  of  a  psle 
rose  eohmr.  There  is  always  considerable  tnnefection ;  the 
tumor  is  not  surrounded  by  a  definite  boundary,  but  is 
diffuse,  irregularly  circumscribed,  and  unattcndra  with  s 
sensation  <>f  throbbing.  The  tumor  i-s  oflen  soft  and  boggy. 
It  is  characterized  by  the  vesications  which  form  upon  it. 

The  proper  seat  of  erysipelss  is  the  skin,  bu^  tM  appear- 
aaca  af  thaditaaaaitaamavfantinodiiadneoacdiivtottl 
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pmrt  of  the  skiti  which  is  more  e.>]  riiiHy  inflamed.  If  the 
reto  muoOTum,  or  the  part  of  the  ftkin  whicli  U  placed  im- 
mediately beneath  the  eotida  [Sstlf]  Iw  the  principal  seat 
of  the  influmnation,  the  Teejeetien  ii  VMUoitable :  then  is 
eonaiDoiiihr  b  coniidnable  dtieliaiBe  tmrn  fbe  vwiehM,  mA 
a.  fVee  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle :  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  in- 
flAXnmation  be  chiefly  soatcd  in  tlie  cutis  vera,  or  the  true 
•Win,  n.iiui  jy,  lir.i'  |)ortion  of  tlioskin  which  lies  immediately 
Honeath  the  rete  mucosuro,  the  ooUular  tissue  beneath  the 
skin  is  always  more  or  leta  involved  in  the  inflammation, 
cmd  tlieo  the  tumelbBtion  is  conaidereble  on  eeeount  of  the 
inflllnitioii  of  tlie  eellular  time  with  earani  poured  ont 
ftom  the  blood  by  the  inflamed  cuticle. 

'Erysipelatous  inflammation  is  characterised  by  its  ten- 
<luiicy  to  spread,  and  thereby  to  cover  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  external  aur&ce  of  the  body.  It  creeps  on  in  tiuc- 
cession  firom  one  part  of  the  skin  to  another  until  it  extends 
to  a  greet  distenoe  from  the  part  ori^nally  attacked,  the 
inftatttnetion  often  disappearing  from  the  former  as  it 
becomes  established  in  the  latter.  Sometiiiiee  the  inflam- 
mation appears  to  pass  from  the  external  suriWee  to  the 
int.  riii]  organs,  and  occasionally  the  disease  quits  the 
surtace  as  it  attacks  tlie  interntil  organH,  althoutjh  more 
commonly  the  external  and  irttcmal  inlluinmatiun  go  on 
Kirooltaneously,  great^  increasing  the  sevwty  and  danger 
of  the  attack. 

Biysipelas  most  oommonlf  attaeks  Uie  iUt,  hot  it  some- 
timee  seixes  on  one  of  the  atromities:  the  dissMe  is  slwaya 
more  severe  when  it  attacks  thehSMl  tiwa  vh«ll  it  IS  SSMsd 
in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

The  inflammation  which  appcnr-  0:1  the  cxti-rnal  surface 
of  the  body  in  erysipelas  is  not  the  primary  and  essential 
part  of  the  disease,  but  a  remote  event  depending  on  a  pre- 
ccdins  state  of  disease  afecting  the  whole  qfstem.  This  is 
provet!  by  the  tket  that  eonstitttiioBsl  distmhansa  always 
< ,  ii<'..  roiiiinonly  for  the  space  of  two  or  tiuaa  dagfSb  the 
ap^car^iricc  <yf  the  local  aifection. 

An  attack  of  erysipelas  comes  on  eith>  r  vit1i  chills  or  a 
tlmtinct  cold  shivering,  attended  with  a  sense  of  lassitude, 
aching  in  the  limbs,  restleasnsss*  Slid  that  disordered  state 
of  the  skin  whieh  has  been  ei^soisively  termed  febrile 
-ttneasinesB.  There  n  ftom  the  beginning  uneasinms  or 
confusion  in  the  head,  which  soon  amounts  to  decided 
pain.  This  is  accompanied  with  such  a  degree  of  drowsi- 
iiesa,  that  the  attack  may  sometimes  be  predicted  long 
before  there  is  any  appearance  of  rednws  or  swelline  in  the 
face,  from  the  inability  of  the  patient  to  keep  himself 
awake.  The  chilliness  is  soon  soooeeded  by  heat  of  skin; 
the  appetite  fails,  the  bowels  aro  constipated,  the  tongue  is 
dry  and  parciied.  there  is  aometinies  nausea  and  vomiting; 
the  pulse  is  always  fiwnent,  sonetfmes  frill,  soft,  and  com- 
pressible, but  occasionally  hard  and  tense. 

After  these  symptoms  have  continued  some  time,  always 
one,  generally  two,  and  sometimes  three  days,  there  appears 
un  some  part  of  the  face  a  redness,  attende<l  with  burning 
beat  and  tingling.  Commonly  a  red  spot  appoMM  on  one 
eheek;  afkar  a  noct  tine  a  similsr  spot  appeeia  on  the 
other  eheek;  often  Hnt  lednese  vpnm  saeeessively  ftom 
one  eheek  to  the  other  across  the  nose,  which  is  completely 
involved  in  the  afliection :  from  the  no«e  it  extemls  to  the 
forehead,  and  thence  over  the  whole  scalp.  Sixm  after  the 
redo«ss  appears  the  face  begins  to  swell ;  and  by  the  second 
night,  or  the  morning  of  the  thiidday  from  the  ooromenoe- 
ment  of  the  Ibvert  the  ofss  aro  eonpletely  oloeed,  the  egpe- 
lldts  exeeedingly  proininent,  the  nose  distended,  and  the 
ear?  tumid,  red,  shining,  and  burning.  On  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day  the  vesications  appear  on  the  inflamed  surface, 
wliich break  > n  t  ie  fifth  or  sixth,  when  the  redness  chan;jes 
to  a  yellowish  hue.  The  whole  face  is  now  so  turgid  that 
the  form  aitd  expression  of  the  features  are  completely  lost, 
and  the  patient  oould  not  possibly  be  reoognixed  bgr  his 
meet  intimate  friend. 

The  surface  of  the  skin  in  the  blistered  places  becomes 
covered  with  a  brownish  or  dark  coloured  scab,  which  often 

E'ves  a  livid  or  l)'!;u'kl-'i  ■i]i:>r'.,-M.i'i'  to  the  part;  but  this 
?id  colour  seldom  goes  deeper  than  the  surface,  and  does 
not  proceed  from  any  degree  of  gangrene  affecting  the  skin. 
On  the  parts  of  the  race  not  affected  with  blisters  the  cuticle 
is  destroyed,  and  dasquaraates,  a  nav  outicle  being  formed 
beneath  it.  Tltougn  the  fiioe,  in  general,  however  in- 
tensely inflamed,  seldom  soes  into  suppuration,  yet  it  is 
by  no  meaaa  nneonuMH  nr  nattar  to  ftwn  in  the  tumid 
eyelids. 


Occasionally,  thouf;:i  not  often,  when  erysipelas  attacks 
the  face,  it  extends  to  tiie  mouth  and  fauces,  and  even  to 
the  pharynx  and  larynx,  at  the  same  time  that  it  covers  tiw 
neck  and  ehost  eKtemaUy.  Dr.  fiqdsnd  mantiona  aeasa 
hi  which  the  enonnoas  tomefiustioo  of  the  neek  and  fliroat 
with  the  affection  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  increased  by 
the  constriction  pruduced  by  the  integuments  surrounding 
the  nuck  and  throat,  caus.  i  ^u;]  x-alion  in  a  few  hours. 
When  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  tiauces,  ihroet,  and 
laiynx,  it  sometimes  produces  a  species  of  croup. 

On  whatever  part  of  the  body  the  inflammation  appsam 
in  eryaipeUtt,  oven  when  it  is  strictly  confined  to  the  skhlf 
its  appearance  is  not  attended  with  any  remission  of  the 
fever  which  preceded  it :  on  the  contrary,  the  fever  gene> 
rally  increases  with  tha  angmatttation  aiM  enilmnon  the 
inflammation. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  is  more  or  less  rapid,  and  its 
duration  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the  age,  the  tem- 
perament, ana  the  vigour  of  the  individual.  In  the  young, 
the  sanguine,  and  the  robust,  the  tumefcction  is  sometimes 
ftilly  formed  on  the  woond  day,  and  the  whole  terminates 
on  the  sixt!i  1  i-  i'\i>iith,  while  in  the  aiiod  and  the  les-s 
vigorous  it  mav  b<<  j  rotracted  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth,  and 
the  disquamatien  may  not  be  completed  before  the  four- 
teenth aay.  Tlie  average  duration  of  the  disease  may  be 
atated  to  be  from  eight  to  ten  days. 

When  the  finer  and  inflammation  an  intanssb  deliiiuin 
comes  on.  whieh  sometimes  rapidly  passes  into  coma.  These 
are  most  nhrmin^,'  ^v;nptoms,  indicating  a  severe  and  tco 
often  a  mortal  liitlammatlon  of  the  brain.  In  such  cttses 
death  frequently  takes  place,  with  n  anv  of  the  symptoms  of 
apoplexy  on  the  seventh,  nintii.  or  eleventh  day  of  the  dis- 
ease. *Jbl  Meh  cases,'  says  Dr.  Cullen,  '  it  hu  been  com- 
mon^ si^poasd  that  the  disesae  is  translated  from  the 
extamal  to  the  internal  parts.  But  I  have  not  seen  any 
instance  in  which  it  did  not  appear  to  me  that  the  affection 
of  the  brain  was  merely  a  oommunicatioa  of  ' the  external 
affection,  as  this  flontinned  ineiassing  at  tha  aama  tine  with 
the  internal. 

1  1' When  the  (htal  aventdoea  not  take  phoe,  the  inflamma- 
tion, after  having  aflhotsd  a  part,  commonly  the  whole  of 
the  hce,  and  perhape  tha  Other  external  ports  of  the  bsad. 

ceases.  With  the  inflammation  the  fever  also  ceases ;  and« 
without  any  eTid(>nt  crisis,  the  patient  returns  to  his  ordi- 
nary state  11^'  );<'.:ilili.* 

In  the  cases  which  prove  fktal,  on  the^xamittaUuii  of  the 
body  after  death,  the  inflamed  skin  is  found  infiltrated  with 
senim,  which  is  sometimes  mixed  with  pus,  and  occamonaliy 
portions  of  the  skin  sre  found  disorganised,  and  in  a  state 
of  gsngrsns.  It  is  remarkable  that  tha  blood  in  the  kiga 
vesieb  and  in  tiie  cavitias  of  the  iMsrt  is  semifluid,  and  tMt 
the  veins  which  proceefl  from  the  inflamed  parts  are  in  a 
state  of  inflammation,  and  contain  pus,  more  especially 
when  the  inflammation  has  extende<l  from  the  skin  to  tin; 
cellular  tissue  and  has  passed  into  suppuration.  In  the 
cases  attended  with  delirium  and  coma  the  membranes  of 
the  brain,  and  aspaejally  the  aiaohnoid,  ara  thickanad  and 
opaque  with  the  effusion  of  serum  between  the  mambianaB 
and  into  the  ventrirlr^.  If  the  rliirnso  hns  been  compli- 
cated with  intlamsiittLiuii  ot  the  tauces,  j.haiyn.x,  OBSophajjui, 
trachea,  and  bronchi,  these  organs  present  the  ordinary 
signs  of  inflammation ;  and  the  same  is  true  with  regard  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines;  bat 
in  all  these  cases  the  signs  of  inflsmmation  are  mueh  men 
closely  slUad  to  those  whieh  oeeur  in  Ibver  than  to  thoaa 
which  are  proper  to  pure  inflammation. 

There  is  a  pc<'iiliar  condition  of  the  skin  which  seems  to 
predisf  j  i  to  erysipolas  connected  with  the  irritable  or 
bilious  tempi^rament,  and  a  plethoric  habit  of  the  body. 
The  occurrence  of  the  disease  once  renders  the  skni  pecu- 
liarly sasoeptihie  to  iu  recurrence.  Unwholesome  and 
indigestible  fbod,  the  exoeesive  use  of  qniitnous  liquors^ 
the  suppression  the  excretions,  and  mora  mfteMf  tib» 
suppression  of  the  perspiration,  dT  the  bile^  and  of  the  eata' 
menial  discharge,  predispose  to  erysipelas. 

The  exciting  causes  are  exposure  to  cold  and  muisi  air 
after  the  body  has  been  previously  heated ;  cxposur«  to 
sudden  and  great  altematioos  of  temperature;  expuMue  to 
greet  heat  however  prodnoad,  whathar  by  tha  diiaot  rays  of 
ths  sun  or  by  a  fire;  iutompcfanoe:  unmnlaaoaie  articles 
of  diet,  as  shell  fish,  or  stale  and  rancid  fish;  rich,  oily,  fat, 

or  smoked  mcat^  ;  'inipiirt  -^Intr-s  -if  l!u  ;iTni; rc  ;  an 
impure  state  of  the  bod/,  axising  from  a  morbid  condiiion  of 
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fbe  blood,  in  «MM((araee  of  th«  BupprBaaoQ  of  ita  dtpuatitig 
prooMsei,  whonee  the  ftvqtient  oueurreno«  of  the  dweMo  in 
the  adranced  «tagM  of  iV  vt  i  .  greatly  compUoating  th«  state 

of  fbvcr  and  exhausting  ilm  titUy  remaining  str«ni^of  the 
patient  Violent  emotion  of  mind  bail  alno  been  observed 
to  be  an  eKoiting  csum  of  eryaipelas  in  those  powerfully 
ttndiipoMd  to  Oe  iUmm;  in  whom  also  local  irritants  onen 
ni4ttw  11^  aa  wotitids  or  pttnettUM  in  ttw  tkitk  th»  V.m  at 
iMObM^  the  stings  of  inseota.  inoeidation  widi  TBiiotoiw  or 
vaccine  matter.  Instannes  aro  on  rt-oord  in  whirh  both 
Tarioloti»  and  vaoolno  matter  have  produced  in  cuiidren  of 
irritable  habita,  two  or  three  days  at\or  uioeulatjjn, 
erysipelatoua  inflammation  which  lioa  proved  iatai. 

It  is  a  point  much  disputed  wh«ith«r  erysipelas  be  capable 
of  boing  pivpOfMod  by  oontO||kMi.  *  Tbo  diaooio,'  aays  I>r. 
Batenon,  *  uu  been  notioed  m  aeveral  hospitals  to  prevail 
in  certain  wards,  among  patients  admittcfl  with  '1  iT.  i  tit 
complaints ;  but  has  sela<im  been  known  to  upread  in  pri- 
vate !i  r-i-i.  Dr.  Wi'lls,  indeed,  has  i-olluclea  several  ex- 
amples of  tho  a]iparuiit  oomukunication  of  erysipelas  by 
eonli^ion,  which  occurred  in  private  families.  But  such 
•n  at  all  events  ejttmnely  hhml  and  parhapa  never  hap- 
poBed  In  ivdl  TomOalwl  a&4  elaanly  nouMB.  Fkon  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  at  Edinburgh,  this  disease,  like  the  puer- 
peral fkvtir,  was  bani.shcd  by  ventilation,  whito-wajhini?, 
and  other  means  of  purificatiun  ;  and  il  has  not  occurred 
in  any  ho^>pital  of  lai«  yean,  stnoe  a  better  tty»t«iu  lm»  been 
adopted  in  these  respects.  Other  diseaaea,  not  infectious  in 
tfaaniaolves,  appear  to  become  tinited  with  tjrphua,  ,or  oon- 
tagfolis  fbvor,  under  similar  cireamstanoes,  and  tnoa  to  be 
propagated  in  thoir  doublo  form;  the  dysentery,  fbr  ex- 
am pi  p.  the  peritonitis  of  women  in  child-bed,  ulcerated 
sore  thro;i:,  .S:/  Tho  Rimple  phlcRinonous  er)'^ip<}laa,  at 
all  event),,  was  never  amn  to  spread  hke  an  infectious 
di8ea<ic>.' 

"Hie  danger  of  erysipelas  is  in  proportion  to  the  intensity 
of  the  inflammation,  and  the  severity  of  the  affection  of  the 
btain.  TTbo  dangor  is  also  imminent  when  theca  ia  great 
tomelhetion  of  tne  throat,  or  \»hen  the  indammation  spreads 
to  the  rpspiratory  passsikres  and  tlie  respirator}'  orffan*.  As 
long  as  the  inflammatioa  is  confined  to  the  external  t>ur- 
flwe,  and  tho  fever  remains  moderate,  the  brain  not  much 
affected,  and  the  heart's  action  not  inordinate,  a  flivourabie 
tanninatlon  of  tho  malady  may  bo  oipoeiod.  The  different 
variotieB  or  ipeeiea  of  the  dueaio  an  alao  attondad  with 
««ly  diflbreni  dag  i  sua  of  dangor,  Aotbota  usually  daiciifae 
four  spec  ies,  namely,  the  phlei^monous,  the  dsdematous,  tho 
gangrenous,  and  the  ermttc,  the  phlegmonous  is  that  form 
of  the  disease  in  which  the  iiiHammatoiy  slate  of  iho  sys- 
tem k  tho  most  distinctly  marked.  In  the  ci-detaotous  the 
fbver  and  inflammation  aro  1m  intentc;  but  the  tumcfso- 
tkm  is  ao  great  that  the  anieataaca  of  the  t»»  rssombles 
diat  of  a  bladder  diMendod  witb  mtor.  This  Ibrm  of  the 
malady  most  commnnly  afTocts  persons  of  debilitated  consti- 
tutions, who  have  been  previously  attacked  or  are  simulta- 
neously affeeted  With  dropsy,  or  sorae  other  chronic  dii«;ase. 
incident  to  a  caoheetio  state  of  the  system,  and  induced 
commonly  by  habitual  intenit)erau«!e.  It  is  always  attended 
with  oottbiderable  danger,  for  the  disocder  of  seme  iatomol 
fbnittOtt  increases  with  the  adranoamant  of  tbo  antomal 
dIsMtae.  Very  fl«quently  delirium  and  coma  oomo  on  at 
the  height  of  the  disease,  and  terminate  fklolly  on  the 
Mventh  or  oighthday;  or,  in  other  cases,  tlio  symptoms 
oontinue  undiminished,  and  death  occurs  at  a  later  period. 
When  this  ibrm  of  the  disease  attacks  one  of  tho  ntMnii- 
ties,  it  is  attended  with  but  little  danger. 

In  the  gangrenous  form  of  the  disease  the  colour  of  the 
•ffeotad  put  ia  of  a  dark  red,  and  soalteKd  v^irles  with  a 
IMd  baso  appoar  upon  the  surface,  which  fluently  termi- 
n&tc  in  ganercnous  ulcerations.  Suppuration  and  gangrene 
of  the  muscles,  tendoni^,  and  roUular  tissue  often  take  place, 
producing  little  caverns  and  sinuses,  which  contain  an  ill- 
conditioned  pus,  together  with  sloughs  of  the  mortified  parts, 
llhieh  ore  ultimataly  oMouaied  ftom  the  ulcers.  It  is  ac- 
eompanied  witb  lymptaaia  of  low  Am*  in  tbo  progress  of 
whieb  ddMum  eonios  oii»  aoon  Miowod  by  coma.  It  is 
always  a  tediods  and  pfooaiMW*  and  ofton  a  ftial  Ibrm  of 
the  disease. 

In  tho  erratic  species  fhe  iiillnmed  patches  appear  one 
aft«r  another  indifferent  parts  of  the  bodv,  thus  travelhng 
in  »u<  reasioti  from  the  ftoe  to  the  neck  and  trunk,  and  from 
the  trunk  to  the  osliomitiao.  It  oOon  hiytpons  that  aaeb 
aeeaaaiod  ortboaompblntia  taaaandlaaiMTCMaaitn-  tbo 


oedeo  fo  a  oraater  distance  from  the  part  first  afEsoted.  an4 
this  fhrm  of  the  disease  commonly  terminates  fiivourably  i-\ 
a  week  or  ten  days. 

In  the  phlegmonous  species,  charact«riied  by  the  pre- 
sence of  mtlammatory  fever,  the  method  of  treatment  must 
be  widely  different  fmm  that  proper  to  the  oedematoiu  and 
^  ganxrenous,  in  which  there  is  the  very  opposite  state  of  the 
I  ayatom*  In  tbo  youngi  tho  plotbonM^  tbo  sanguine,  and  the 
I  robust,  at  tbo  eommonoeraent  of  tno  attiek,  when  there  is 
much  pain  in  tlic  head,  when  the  lu.'at  of  the  skin  is  in- 
tense, and  the  pulse     full  aud  sttruug,  the  remedies  (  oper 
in  aiiy  other  case  of  inflammatory  fever  are  ret^uircd  ; 
laaoiely,  bleeding  to  the  extent  of  the  subdual  of  the  infl&m- 
maiory  condition  of  the  system.   In  such  a  case  there  is 
dannr  that  (bo  diaaaao  willtanninato  inflntal  inflammatiol 
of  tho  Ifaini  unless  tbore  bo  a  fteo  aibstraetian  of  blood. 
Hijf  It  mii>^f  he  liiii  ii  :  in  iniiid  that  erysipelas  does  not  ordi- 
liiiily  »>e<;ur  ui  the  joutntul  i.nd  vigorous  couslitutioii ;  that 
it  is  not  often  accompanied  with  tho  signs  of  acute  inflam- 
mation ;  that  blood-letting  is  required  only  when  acute  ia- 
flammation  is  present,  and  that  the  extent  of  tho  blaoding 
must  bo  suistly  rcgiilated  by  the  degree  of  the  inA&mma- 
tory  actbn.  In  an  ordinary  attack  of  phlegmonoid  crysipe- 
la:i,  general  bleeding  is  not  necessary,  at  least  iu  the  consti- 
tutions commonly  found  in  a  crowded  city.  Moderate 
purs:in^,  diai'horetic  and  saline  medicines,  strict  confino- 
ment  to  bed  m  a  cool  apartment,  with  the  diet  appropriate 
to  febrile  diseases,  ore  all  the  remedies  re(|uired.   If  local 
bleeding  and  blistering  anpear  to  be  indicated,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  apply  Uw  leoebos  or  the  blister  near  the  in- 
flamed surface.   Various  applications  to  the  inflamed  siir- 
fiioe  have  been  recommended,  tho  most  common  of  which  i« 
flour,  or  soma  >il!m  r  absorbent  powder,  to  imbibe  the  fluid 
which  oozes  from  the  vWK-atious.   The  utility  of  such  ap- 
plications is  doubtfuL    '  The  application  of  powdery  suo- 
stonoaS)'  soya  Dr.  Bateman,  '  has  cututuunly,  according  to 
my  own  obaemtion,  augmented  the  boat  and  irritation  in 
the  eommeneement ;  ai^  afiorwardsi  whan  tbo  fluid  of  tbo 
vesications  oozes  out,  sueb  sobstanoos  prodoco  a^tiooal 
K  i  iiu  i  jQ.  b\  f'onniiig,  with  the  concreting  fluid,  hard  crusts 
up  :!  i  luj  tender  surtacc.    In  order  to  allay  the  irritation 
l  n  lLif  rJ  by  the  acrid  disihar^e  ihjtn  the  broken  vesica- 
tions. Dr.  Wilion  recommends  us  (o  foment  or  wosb  tb« 
ports  aflbctod,  from  time  to  time,  with  milk,  bran,  and 
waior,  thin  ginalt  or  a  dsoootion  of  elder-fiowera  and  poppy- 
beads.  In  the  oariy  state  of  the  inflanoution,  when  the 
local  heat  nr.ri  rcdnojw  are  ^rrcrif,  nju  lf  n;V  !■  pid  washing 
or  the  aiipiication  of  a  cool  bui  sligiilly  slimuioot  lotion* 
such  as  tho  diluted  liijuor  atumonitB  aotitaU^  faao  Oppauod 
to  me  to  afford  oonsiderubie  relief.' 

In  tbocodematous  species,  when  it  oconnin  brnkon-down 
constitutions,  tbo  raauli  of  habitual  intempctanea»  oran  piv> 
gativaa  must  ba  very  eantiously  administered;  tno  strengtb 

must  be  sustained  by  inih!  rr,;ir:tr  c  dir  t,  ntid  tonic-s  as 
cinchona  orquilune,  and  evuii  hiiiiiuLiu'  u>  caiuj  hor,  Mine, 
or  the  beverage  to  which  tb  i  i  u  i,*  ii as  been  hubituaicd, 
are  required.  The  aperients  employed  should  be  mdd  al- 
terative mercortais,  with  equal  ports  of  oaator^fl  ood  ibo 
spirit  of  tuipsntino  adminiatonid  perliapa  umj  altwnalo 
morning. 

In  tho  gangrenous  species,  quinine  in  considers!  Ic  Aowb 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  opium,  ciLu^ihor, 
the  niineral  acid*,  wine,  brandy,  and  the  general  re>.'imen 
adapted  tu  gangrenous  affections  occurring  under  other  eir 
cumslonces,  must  be  freely  employed.  The  remedies  indis- 
pensable in  the  phlegmonoid  spooioa  would  bo  &tai  in  this 
form  of  the  disease,  while  the  lomadioa  wbieb  alRnd  dm 
only  chance  of  saving  life  in  the  latter  would  produce  fiau 
inflammation  of  the  brain  if  administered  in  tlM  former. 

ERYTllAGA  <M«yX  [Blvi  Ba»»  vol.  y.  p.  17; 
Sylviad*.) 

ERYTHE'MA,  a  superficial  redness  of  some  portion  of 
the  skin,  varying  in  aslant  and  fimn,  attended  with  disor- 
der of  the  constitution.  Without  TasioatioDBt  and  uninfeotioas. 
It  is  distinguiahod  from  erysipelas  by  the  slight  degree  of 
constitutional  disorder,  by  the  slight  degree  of  local  pain, 
by  the  more  uniformly  favourable  tcriuiiution  of  the  dio* 
eas<^',  and  by  the  absence  of  tumefaction  and  vesication. 
Authors  describe  several  species  of  this  affection,  namoly 
1.  The  fugacious  iErythema  fugm},  consisting  of  red 
patches  ofanixiagular  form,  resembling  the  lednask  pra- 
dnosd  by  pnaaum.  These  patobes  appear  sucoecaively  on 


■0.  Theae  patobes  oppoar  sucoecaively 
biaaat,  and  fmo.  This  offsotion  is  « 
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wayfaakrtiye«4       fioduMd  bf,  mm  diiorte  «r  Um 

8.  The  ahining  (Erythema  l<9ve\  exhibits  a  unifbnnly 
smooth  shining  surflioe,  and  ohietly  appi-ars  on  the  lower 
extremities  in  oonliuent  patches.  It  is  SLiinotimes  tympto- 
matie  of  disorder  of  th«  digestive  organs;  oooasiooally 
attends  the  eatameBia  in  delieate  uA  iRteWe  females, 
but  most  oomiBonlr  MoomiMiiiw  aauMw  m  «Bdantttoiii 
■mlliBgi.  Under  wbatewar  elwmntMiew  uuhmw  oeenrs, 
■»  aa  g^satly  to  stivteh  the  skin,  this  Erythema  is  liable  to 
be  produrea,  and  is  often  checkered  with  patches  and 
•troaks  of  a  dark  red  and  pur]>le  hue.  It  commonly  termi- 
nates in  extensive  disquamatiun  of  the  skin,  and  may  bo 
oonsidered  m  xamitf  »  audilsitkii  of  OBteMtOM  wtjA- 
pelaa. 

3.  Marginated  {BryHiema  wuetgimhrnii  oomm  fa  prtcbee 
vbieh  are  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  hard  elevated  tortu- 
ous red  border,  in  some  places  obscurely  papulated ;  but  the 

redness  has  no  regular  Iwundary  on  the  open  side.  The 
patches  appear  on  the  extremities  and  loins  in  old  peoiile, 
and  remam  for  an  uncertain  time,  without  producing  any 
irritation  in  the  skin.  Thej  are  eomieeted  with  some  in- 
ternal disorder,  and  may  be  eeuMend  as  Indkatire  of 
Mtious  and  ducetoiu  diseases. 

4.  FapuIaMd  (Biytkema  paptitatum)  appears  chiefly  on 
arms,  neek*  ind  breast,  in  )rre<;ular  extensive  patches,  ' 

•nd  most  fVeouently  in  female^  ami  young  persons.  The 
patches  are  or  a  bright  red  hue,  often  sli-liily  elevated  ;  and 
ibr  a  day  or  two  before  the  colour  becomes  vivid  they  are 
Mra^  or  imperfectly  papulated.  The  redness  lAarwards 
■MlMinos  for  several  Mini:  ""(I  >t  declines,  assumes,  in 
fhm  «Mtnl  parts,  a  bluisn  or  palo  purple  tinge.  This  variety 
>•  gMHlHy  attended  by  a  tingling  sensation,  pa.'^'iing  to 
soreness  as  the  rul^jur  rhun^es ;  and  sometimes  with  much 
constitutional  disturbance, —  with  a  frequent  .small  jiuUc, 
loss  of  appetite,  depression  of  strength  and  spirits,  watch- 
fulness, and  painH  or  tmdMMM  of  Wd  Unbi^  Ottt  At  gMM- 
nl  disorder  is  triflii*^ 

&  l^bweiilnted  (Ayfftsma  hAereuMum)  is  merely  a 
di^lt  nwdiflcation  of  the  advanced  ^tai^c  of  the  papulated. 

ft.  Nodose  {Erythema  rvxlosum)  consists  of  large  oval 
patches  on  the  fore  part  of  the  legs  ;  the  long  dmrm  tor  of 
the  patch  is  parallel  with  the  tibia;  these  pateltes  slowly 
rise  into  hard  and  painful  protuberances,  and  as  regularly 
soften  and  subside  m  the  course  of  nine  or  ten  days.  The 
red  colour  turns  bluish  on  the  eighth  or  viotli  my,  as  if 
the  leg  had  been  bruised.  It  chiefly  aflbets  children, 
and  particularly  females,  and  is  very  seldom  observed  in 
boys.  It  IS  prcoodcd  by  sli^'ht  febrile  symptoms  for  a  week  ' 
or  morv,  which  genemUy  abate  when  the  erythema  appears. 
It  ia  sometimes  connected  with  the  approach  of  the  cala- 
menia,  and  its  premature  diNpoearanee  is  not  unfrequently 
sueeeedad  dnfirom  tatwBd  diMMb  a»  fainanation  of 
tbalaags. 

The  primary  causes  of  erythema  are  tbe  fKetion  of  con- 
tij^as  parts,  e8[»ecially  in  fat  persons;  the  accumulation 
(\t  morbid  secretions  and  excretions  on  the  skin,  as  the 
roatier  of  the  perspiration,  of  the  leucorrhmal  discharge,  of 
th«  catamenia,  and  of  the  alvine  and  urinary  evacuations, 
in  the  adult  fa  &m  eooiaa  of  ottar  diseases,  and  in  the 
infimt  ia  oonsequenoe  of  a  want  of  proper  abhition.  It  is 
alM  eoMtantly  produced  by  irritating  artidea  of  food  and. 
drink,  and  is  the  sign  and  thaiMOltof  adlMldaradltaleof 
the  digestive  organs. 

In  most  cases  the  affection  disappears  soon  after  the  re- 
neval  of  tbe  cause  which  produces  it — by  ftree  ablution 
vhuiB  II  iaiha  nndtaf  irritating  matters  on  the  skin,  and 
its  disafpaMaiM  ii  aMtolad  aoaMtiaaa  hr  the  uplioatioa 
of  ail  absotbeirt  p«*d«r  tn  the  fafluMd  sorfteev  SM  at  odier 
tines  by  the  use  of  a  gently  stimulating  lotion,  as  the  spirit 
wash.  When  the  disease  is  depen'lent  on  a  disorder  of  the 
digestive  organs,  it  can  be  removed  only  by  the  remedies 
proper  for  the  removal  of  tbe  stomachic,  tho  nepatic,  or  the 
intestinal  derangement.  For  the  restoration  of  these 
ssgans  to  their  sound  eooditioD,  the  moat  apprapriale  re- 
■MM  M  light  diet,  diapboretMB,  tha  meieqrial  alteratives 
ia  aMMoation  with  gentle  aperients,  and  tbe  mineral  acids 
Bi  tonics.  (Bateroan's  Practical  Synoptit  of  Ctitaneoui 
Diff-uv-f ;  Copland's  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine.) 

ERYTHRyBA,  a  pretty  t^nus  of  annual  plants,  belong- 
ing to  tbe  natural  order  Genttanaceo),  and  inhabiting  dry 
MB^  plaoea  fa  Great  Britain  and  othar  parts  of  Bumuw 
«|Miii)rMatlhaMk  11m  ipaeiaa  ham  iMiU  cnral  laMla 


ribbed  ndiaal  lavm,  diminishing  fa  faraadth  as  they  ascend 
tha  atamj  a  eoiymbNa  Men,  a  flva^elefk  calyx,  pink  ftaimd> 
shaped  flowers,  with  a  abort  flve-lol)cd  limb,  five  stamens 
spiral  anthers,  two  roundish  stigmas,  and  a  linear  capsule. 

They  are  all  extremely  bitter,  and  are  collected  by  country 
people,  under  the  name  of  oentaunr.as  a  substitute  for  nn- 
tian,  in  domestia  mndlnlim   Bb|^hIi  hotaaiiti  vadum  nvr 

supposed  speeies.     

BRYTRRiSA  CBNTAUKIIIM,  Leesar  OmtaaiT.  aa 
indigenoos  pfent,  oommon  by  way-sides  and  edges  of  iMd^ 
flowering  in  Au^t,  at  which  time  it  is  to  be  eolleeted. 
The  wholrt  plant  is  taken  up;  it  has  a  square  stem,  with 
opposite  entire  thri-e-nerve<l  leaves.  It  is  devoid  of  odour; 
tno  taste  is  strongly  bitter,  but  not  unpleasant:  100  parta 
of  tbe  flre«h  herb  dry  into  47 ;  10  pounds  of  the  diy  hob 
yield  by  a  single  eoeUon  S  nounds  of  extraet 

It  contains  a  principle  called  Centaurin,  whieh  at  present 
is  known  only  as  a  dark  brown  eztraet-like  mass;  but 
which,  united  with  hydrochloric  acid,  ftirnishes  an  excellent 
febrifuge  medicine.  As  a  bitter,  it  suits  irritable  systems 
better  than  any  article  of  that  class  of  medicines,  and  ia 
therefore  to  be  preferred.  In  other  respects  it  has  tbe  ge- 
neral  properties  of  bitter  tonics. 

SRYTURIO  AdD^aaubafaaea  obtained  by  BragnateUi 
tnm  the  mntnal  aetion  of  nitrieand  urie  adds ;  by  sponta- 
neous evaporation  rhombic  crystals  are  obtained,  uhicti  liave 
first  a  sharp  and  afterwards  a  sweetish  taste,  redden  litmus, 
become  of  a  rose  colour,  and  etUoresce  in  tho  air.  Instead  of 
beini^  a  peculiar  acid.  Dr.  Prout  regarcis  it  as  a  compound  of 
nitric  iind  purpuric  acid  and  ammotlia. 

£RYTURi'NA,a  leguminoas  genaa  of  tigpieal  tnaa 
and  tuberotu  herbs,  with  temate  leaves,  and  ehuters  of 
very  large  long  flowers,  wbirb  ;ire  iisnnlly  df  the  brightest 
red  ;  whence  the  species  have  gained  tiie  name  of  conil- 
trees.  Fretjuenlly  their  stem  is  defende<l  by  stiff  prickles. 
They  occur  in  tbe  warmer  parts  of  tbe  Old  and  New  World. 
An  Indian  species,  B.  monospemnbii  hU  to  yield  gum-lac. 
De  CandoUe  mantions  thirty«t«o  ipaalaa ;  of  which  B.  oria- 
ta  galli  is  eoramoaty  cultivated  fa  giaenhoQsaa  for  tha  sil^ 
of  its  splendid  blossoms. 

ERYTHROGEN.  a  neutral  crystalline  fatty  matter  found 
by  M.  Bizio  in  bik-  alle.id  by  disease. 

'  ERYTHRO'NIUM  (Dens  Canis),  a  pretty  little  bulbous 
plant,  whose  name,  Englished  dog's-tooth  violet,  is  derived 
from  the  form  of  its  long  slender  white  bulbs,  is  a  native  of 
woody  subalpine  plaeea  among  bailiM  MdHenea.  in  Croatia, 
Idria,  and  about  Layfaach ;  il  also  oteaia  fa  Bwitserland, 
hut  more  seldom,  and  is  also  met  with  in  tbe  north  of  Italy. 
It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Floras  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
Two  or  three  varieties  are  known  in  gardens  as  gay  hardy 
llowers  api'c.ir  ni;  i  in  '.hi  >pring;  onc  with  purple,  a 
K-eond  Willi  while  tl.<wer>,  and  a  tnvdL  elavated  l9'.>oil99 


into  a  siH'c;es,  with  a  somewhat  strongar  haiMia 
BRYTUROXYXE.<fi,  a  group  MOfMO*! 


Srythnnylon  UurifViliura. 
1.  A  rulyx  wilti  thr  mnnartolpiunu  Xamen*  :  S.  «  twtiil  witn  ifi  'PfndMil 
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u<ler«4  by  faome  a»  a  distinct  natural  ord«r ;  by  others  as  a 
•ubordinate  division  uf  Malpighiucea}.  Tbey  have  alternate 
stipulate  leaves,  and  small  jpcdlid  flmren.  Tmb  calyx  is  flve- 
lobed ;  the  petals  are  five,  with  •  nmarinble  appendage  at 
their  base,  which  afford  une  of  the  mark^  ot  distinction 
between  Erythroxyleso  and  Malpighiacea^ ;  the  stamens  aix- 
ten,  sligtiih  n n  tiaaelphou:>.  The  ovary  is  supt  ri  ir,  ihree- 
oelled,  with  three  styles,  and  iiolitary  pendulous  uvuleti. 
The  firuit  is  drupaceous.  Some  of  the  species  of  Brjrtiiroxy- 
Ion,  ttie  onl^  genuii  have  a  bright  rea  wood,  occasionally 
used  lor  dyetog;  but  tfaeinwt  extraordinaiy  species  is  the 
Siythioxylon  coca,  of  wboe>e  inebriatiog  «DbetS  *  fuU  ac- 
count has  already  been  given.  [Coca.] 

ERYX  or  ERIX,  a  genus  of  serpents  separated  by 
Daudin  from  Boa,  and  ditU'ring  from  it  in  having  a  very 
short  obtuse  tail,  and  the  ventral  plates  narrower.  The 
hesul  of  Jityjc  is  short,  and  the  characters  generally  would 
approximate  the  form  to  Tortrix,  did  not  the  conformation 
or  the  jawa  place  il  at  a  diMaaoe  ftomt  the  lant^named  a/mm, 

Tlia  h«a4  baiUM.  is  e«fHid  witk  HadliadHonlr.  i»T» 
bai  no  hooks  at  th«  voat 


ERZERU'M,  ERZ  RU'M.  or  ARZRli'M,  a  town  in 
TttrUsb  Armenia,  in  3'f  57'  N.  lal..  and  about  -11^  1  j'  E. 
kngi,  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  an  extensive  and 
ftrtde  platD  between  30  and  4l)  miles  in  length  and  from 
15  to  20  miles  in  its  graatMt  bicadth.  This  phiin  is  watered 
by  the  Karl  8&,  or  western  brandi  of  the  Euphrates, 
•which  rises  at  its  eastern  extremity,  and  from  whi.^o 
hanks  the  town  is  thrte  or  four  miles  distant.  The  town 
is  very  large,  and  is  parity  surrounded  by  an  old  riistellated 
«aU,  with  a  ditch,  and  on  its  southern  skirts  stands  a  citadel 
ondicled  by  a  double  wall  flankod  with  towers  %ery  close 
10  aaeh  other,  and  wiUi  a  ditch:  it  has  four  gates,  aiid  iu- 
eloses  the  polaoe  of  the  paeha  and  noari^  the  whole  of  the 
Tiirki-li  population.  But  a  large  portion  of  Erzeriim  is 
uriwttlled,  and  contains  the  principal  baziiars  and  khans. 
The  bouses  for  tbt-  in  i-L  \\xx\  are  low,  and  built  of 
but  the  bazaars  are  extensive,  and  well  supplied  with 
provisHiii.^.  Erzerum  has  nearly  forty  mosaues,  a  Greek 
«huroh«  and  a  larga  Annnuaa  ohapeL  In  tno  beeinuing 
of  tUi  century  the  population  was  estimated  at  100,000 
individuals ;  and  in  1827  at  130,000.  But  being  soon  after* 
wanls  occupied  by  the  Russians,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
iiiiiAb  tants  abandnnefl  the  town,  the  .Armenians  einigiaiin^; 
to  Ru>sia,  and  i he  Turks  retiring  to  the  adjacenl  parts  of 
Asia  Minor.  Since  its  restoration  to  the  Turks  by  the  peace 
of  Adrianople  the  jriaee  is  slowly  rising  from  its  sute  of 
d>cBy»hot  in  1S3S  its  popidatloD  did  net  «noed  15.000. 
We  do  not  know  if  any  of  its  namonnis  nanvAMiurea  have 
been  revived.  Before  the  RuMaa  inTarion  oonsiderahle 
quai  l itie-^  if  s;lk  and  cotton  cloth  w5ro  made  here,  and 
mucli  ieaiher  tinned;  there  were  also  some  manuf^tures  of 


ERZ  I 

Erzerum  is  unportaat  as  a  commercuil  town.  B«;siri>- 
the  produce  of  ite  manufactures  it  ei^rts  the  excel  1- 
grain  vhieh  »  grown  in  the  plain.  But  it  derivoa  otiui 
comnodal  advantages  fl«u  na  beine  situated  on  one  of 

the  most  frequented  caravan  roads  of  Western  Asia,  which 
leads  from  Persia  and  Georgia  to  the  great  commercial 
towns  of  Asia  Minor,  This  renders  Erz.  ru i;i  :\u  .['oportant 
plaoo  ako  in  a  political  and  military  point  of  view.  It  ts 
the  seat  of  a  pasha,  and  the  pashalik  yields  only  in  rank 
and  extent  to  Uiat  of  Bagdad.  (Kinneir ;  Brant,  in  iMtidon 
Geogr.  JoumeU,  vi.) 

ERZ6EBIRGISCHE-KREIS  (circle  of  the  Ore  Moun- 
tains), a  large  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  which 
takes  it.s  name  from  the  mountains  which  hound  it  on  thj 
south  and  separate  it  from  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  0;i 
the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  circle  of  I^xiijizig  and  by  th.- 
duchy  of  Saxe-Altenbur^ ;  ou  the  west  by  the  grand  duchy  I 
of  Saxc-Wdmar,  the  pnttcipalily  of  Reuss,  and  the  circle  | 
of  V«Mf{tiatiil-i  and  on  (he  east  by  the  circle  of  ]f«ie-  ' 
sen.  It  is  the  largest  and  nott  populous  provinee  in 
the  kingdom,  and  contains  an  area  of  llI  lut  \:  A'  .square 
miles,  on  which  there  arc  towns,  13  Uidiii.t;i  viUages,  and 
above  700  villages  and  hamlets.  In  lb29  the  population 
was  486,(163,  and  it  is  at  present  estimated  at  about  ' 
506,000.  The  surf^  rises  gradually  from  the  borders 
of  the  LetDCtg  and  Meiaieii  cirales,  until  it  reaahee  the 
■ovthem  nontier  and  the  lofty  auntmiti  of  the  Ore 
Mountains.  The  province  h  intersected  in  all  dircctioii- 
by  offsets  from  those  mountains,  and  presents  a  coiist.iiu 
succession  of  hills  and  valley.-.  The  lofiusi  heights  lu 
I  it  aru  the  Fichtetborg,  at  th<3  i>uutheiuiiiuot  extremity 
of  the  province,  which  is  396d  feet,  and  the  Auers>berg, 
t  about  eleven  miloa  north-vwt  of  the  Ftchtelbeig.  vhich 
b  913S  fbet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Treiherg 
'  or  Eastern  Mulde,  the  largest  river  in  the  provinee, 
flow.'<  through  its  eastern  districts,  and  the  Schneebcrg 
'  or  Western  Mulde  through  tlie  western  districts;  the 
ceatrt,'  IS  irrigated  by  the  Zschoppau,  l<'ii>he,  Pohl.  Sehm. 
Bockau,  Chemnitz,  and  other  streams;  tlie  Wetseritz  or 
Westhtx  partiaily  traverses  the  most  easterly  port,  and  the 
Fleisse  the  most  westerly.  There  ore  no  inland  vaten  do- 
serving  the  name  of  lakes,  but  there  are  a  number  of  mine- 
ral springs,  chiefly  u&ed  Ibr  bathing,  at  Wolkenstein,  Wiesa, 
near  Aniiaberij,  &c.  The  province  is  full  of  woods  and 
forests,  particularly  its  most  elevated  j)arts,  such  as  the 
vicinity  of  Sihwarzenberg.  'Ihe  u\crage  height  of  l}i«' 
Erzgel^irgische  Kreia  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  estimated 
at  1800  feet 

In  consequence  of  the  nigged  oharaeler  of  the  surftee^  Ihe 
hard,  stony  soil,  and  the  rawness  of  the  climate,  neither 

apiculture  nor  horticulture  arc  pursued  ou  a  scale  of  suffi- 
cient extent  to  supply  the  wants  of  tlie  province.  Oatj.,  rye, 
linseed,  potatoes,  and  a  small  ([uaiiliiy  i)f  wheat,  are  culi.- 
vated  ;  tnese  articles  arc  also  imported  ti  oiu  Boliemia  and  ' 
the  adjoining  circle  of  Leipzig.   There  are  fine  and  exten- 
si%'e  paMwmy  particukrly  in  Uie  vicinity  of  Zwickau.  Ghem-  ' 
nits,  Augustusherg.  Freiberg,  and  Nossen,  where  large  i 
flocks  of  sheep  are  kept ;  but  cattle-breeding,  on  the  whole.  I 
IS  not  so  actively  carried  on  as  it  might  be.    The  provmce  | 
IS  well  known  for  ita laige  tioul^  ito falmoB. cBifb  BM Other 
fresh  water  fish. 

The  very  name  of  this  part  of  Saxony,  *  the  circle  of  the 
Ore  Mountains,'  indicatea  the  peculiar  character  of  iia 
tuid  riches.  Itabounds  in  mtnes of  silver,  tin.  lead,  iion« 
cobalt,  &c„  the  first  working  uf  which  i«  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  ceiiluiy.  Their  mo«t 
flourishing  state  « us  in  the  tifteenih,  when  the  silver  mine.^ 
of  Srlmc^berg  and  Auimlxirg  and  the  tin  mines  of  Alleit- 
berg  were  discovered  and  opened.  At  tlte  present  day  they 
afford  employment,  either  oirectly  or  indirectly,  to  upwards 
of  200,000  persons.  The  largest  silver  mines  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Freiberg,  oi  which  (he  Erbisdorf  alone 
produced  3,048,500  ounces  of  silver  between  1 769  and  1818  - 
their  number  is  about  200,  with  540  pits  (/echen);  they 
occupy  isoo  hands,  and  their  present  produce  is  from 
37j,OU0  to  450,000  ounces  annually.  The  other  Stiver 
mines  are  at  Schneeberg,  Schwarzenberg,  Annaberg,  Jta- 
rienberg,  kc.  The  most  considerable  tin  mines  are  at  it* 
teobergaadQeieri  othan  at  SchneelMigt&c  Nominei 
in  Sanmy  prpduee  so  much  iron  as  those  of  Johann-Qeor- 
genstadt:  this  metal  i.-  rtl  o  nhiaim  d  nt  ^  hneeberg.  Alten- 
berg,  &c.  Near  Aue  and  Bockau,  to  the  south  of  Schnee- 
hcig,  in  vhatiiodledthfl  *8a»m  Sibaihv'  lie  the  laigpl  . 
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fdhdtllllDMi  lAdsmalta,  or  bloe-coiour  works  in  Germany  ; 
of  tbflM  snalto  the  yearly  produce  is  between  OOuU  and 
10,000  cwts.,  besides  lurge  quantities  of  aneoioi  &e.  The 
white  porcelain-earth  used  in  the  royal  china  manufoo- 
tury  at  Meivsen  is  procurcil  ami  prepared  in  this  districl. 
Much  suljiliur  and  vitriul  are  made  at  and  near  BeierfcM 
and  Geicr:  magnesia  and  porcelain  carlh  are  obtanied  at 
Elterlein ;  and  there  are  coal  mines  of  importance  at  Pla- 
nitSt  and  other  vpcia  near  Zwickau.  The  value  of  all  the 
silver  aold  in  1833  «aa  862.764  doUara  (122,20(l<.) ;  and  in 
1834  about  1,000.000  dollars  (1 41,6001.).  The  cobalt  and 
blue  colour  (smalts)  produced  3'21,7-21  dollars,  or  about 
46.500/.  Tho  lead  mines  yield  aimually  about  500  tons; 
lliu  tin  about  30U()  cwl. ;  the  ouppec about  IS tOOBiaild the 
iron  between  40UU  and  45(10  tons. 

Be^os  considerable  manufactures  of  iron,  tin,  aud  cop- 
per ware,  the  largeat  of  which  ace  at  Freiberg,  Schwatxeu- 
herg.  Wiesenthal.  and  Elterleitt,  them  are  extensive  manu- 

factures  nf  thread,  twist,  linens,  cotton  jroods,  wouUpn cloths, 
ibniicl,  woolkui  stockings,  &c.,  at  Chemnitz,  Zwickau, 
Zscli  ]i|mi,  Oixli  i-an,  kc.  Laces  and  bobbinct  mc  made 
at  Aiieiiberg,  as  well  tu  Annaberg,  where  nearly  a  thou- 
siud  hands  are  engaged  in  making  tapes  and  ribands. 
Much  serpentine  stone  is  worked  from  the  quarriea  of  Ziib- 
litx.  and  ateel  is  made  at  Schedewitx  near  Zwickm.  In  the 
upland  diltrieta  Tarious  artidea  in 'wood  ata  monu&o- 
tured. 

This  province  also  includes  tlio  independent  earldom  of 
Sukn-Wildenfeis.  with  an  areu  oi  ?l  square  miles,  the  GiUO 
inhabitants  of  which  are  principally  employed  in  making 
linen,  coarse  cottony  and  stoekinff^ ;  and  the  poaaeasions  of 
the  princes  and  oounta  of  Sohanhmgi  in  the  nocth-weatom 
part  of  the  piwiliea,eoia|>rising  an  avaaof  25-2  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  about  84,U00,  who  are  engaged  in  agri- 
cult  ure  as  well  as  manufacture.-,.  Tho  chief  town  is  Ghui- 
chau,  on  the  Western  Mulile,  with  iuuo  inhabjluula,  and 
manufactures  of  woollenn. 

The  provmc<i  h  divided  into  the  '  Amtshauplmanu- 
Kchaflliche  Bczirke'  or  bailiwics  of  Chemnitz,  Zwickau, 
Walkenitetn.  and  Fieibog.  Cbemnitx.  in  the  nortb- 
weat.  oontains  the  towna  of  CiUMKtra  (aae  voL  viL 
p.  36),  Frankenberg  on  the  Zschoppau,  5200  inhabitants ; 
Ocderan,  ;  Z^boppau,  on  the  river  of  that  tuimc, 
33U0  ;  and  in  the  Schbnbui^  po$iicssion«,  Liissnitz,  3400; 
Glaucbau ;  Hohnstein,  3600 ;  Waldeuburg,  on  Xha  vkt2»- 
tomMulde,  3000;  Peuig,  on  the  same  nver.  .UOO  ;  and  St. 
MenilM^  2300.  The  baibwic  of  Zwickau,  in  the  west  and 
aouUi-weat,  contains  Zwickau,  on  tho  western  Mulde,  wuh 
5400  inhabitants  and  large  woollen  manuftntorias ;  Wer- 
dan.  on  the  Pleissc,  3600  ;  Wildenfels;  Sefawanenberg,  on 
the  Schwar7.wav.se I.  1100  ;  Wiesenthal,  ]G00  ;  Jobann- 
Geor^enstadt,  on  the  Schwaizwasser,  J/Ot) ;  and  Schnee- 
berg  on  the  Schleenerbach,  5800.  Thebailiwic  of  Wolken- 
stoint  in  the  south,  contains  the  towns  of  Annabsko  (vol.  ii. 
p. 40);  Wolkenstein  on  the  Zschoppau,  1600  inhabitants; 
Gem  on  the  Plcisse,  1600 }  ZSblita,  1 1  uO  i  Slterlein,  1200 ; 
ana  StoUberg,  3050 ;  and  the  bailiwic  of  Freiberg,  in  the 
cast,  cont  i  11.  IVeihgrg,  on  the  eastern  Mulde,  tho  chief 
town  of  liie  Erzgebirge  circle,  11500  [Freiberg]  ;  Hayni- 
ehon.  on  the  Striegis,  3000 ;  Nosscn,  on  the  eastern 
Mulde,  1200;  Roaswein,  on  the  same  river,  3500,  with 
woollen  manwihetnrea ;  Fnuuatein,  800;  and  AUraberg, 
1600. 

KRZOEBIROB  (the  Ore  Mountains)  is  a  mountain- 
range  in  GerTTiany.  extcndirvj;  along  tlie  boundary  line  of  the 
kingdottis  of  Boheinm  aud  Saxony.  It  begins  about  25 
raib  s  south-east  of  Dresden,  on  the  very  banks  of  the  river 
Elbe,  aud  extendi^  in  a  west-south-west  direction  to  the 
84»iuxcbof  the  river  called  the  White  Elstur  {Wci-.ao  Elster), 
about  12°  30'  £.  long.,  where  it  is  connected  with  the 
nditel  Oebirge.  The  river  Elbe  dividea  Itt  eaitam  ex- 
ticmliy  from  the  Wiuterbcrg,  the  most  waatem  of  the 
mountains  of  Lausitz.  or  Lusatia.  The  Ore  llmmtaiiu  «x* 
tend  in  length  about  a  hundred  miles,  and  their  Uiaan  widtft 
u  estimated  to  be  more  ilmn  thirty  miles. 

Tho  highest  part  cf  the  range,  which  is  towards  its 
southern  border,  fornis  partly  the  boundary-line  between 
Bohemia  and  Susonj,  but  is  mostly  within  the  former 
Ungdon.  Its  aemthaia  deelivity,  whmh  ia  atoap  and  intM^ 
aaeted  with  narrow  valleyi,  terrainatea  in  the  valley  of  the 

ixvcr  Egcr,  about  10  or  \'>  mile-  frnrT:  the  upper  ran^e. 
The  vallev  of  the  Ki^ei  lowers  gra<luaily  from  west  to  east, 
fkiua  lu  t'  v  to  4(ju  f^inbovathaaia.  The  northaru  de- 
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clivity  of  the  range  descends  in  more  gentle  slopes  towards 
the  great  plain OfNort hern  Germany  ;  and  these  slopes  are 
divided  fkem  ona  another  by  wide  and  open  vallaja.  A 
line  drawn  ftnm  Pima  on  the  BIbe  to  Tbanukd,  Fmber;. 

Chemnitz,  Zwickau,  and  Roichenhax-b,  indicates  w.-Ai  tole- 
rable correctness  where  the  range  on  this  side  ceaae:,.  The 
undulatinf^  plain  which  lies  contiguous  to  ilDBf  bafron 
500  to  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  highest  portion  of  the  range  occu  rs  on  bodi  tidaa  of 
13"  B.  long.,  but  lather  to  the  west  of  it.  Here  an  tha 
KeObeii:.  42l2ibet,  theFiehtelberg.  3968  feet,  theSehwara- 
1m  r;_'.  r!  i  feet,  and  the  Hassberg,  3J48  feet  abitve  the  sea. 
Farther  east  aud  farther  west  the  range  gradually  sinks 
lower,  the  Great  Chimstein,  on  the  banka  of  hh  Blba^  niing 
onlv  to  1824  feet  above  the  sea. 

This  range  belong!  to  the  primitive  formation,  graoite 
and  gnaiaa  beinc  evenrwhere  prevalent^  axoapt  alone  the 
banltt  of  the  Biba,  wnera  landatone  aInuac  exduaiTaly 
occurs.  It  is  rich  in  metals  of  almost  ovoir  kind,  from 
which  circumstance  indeed  its  name  is  derived,  though  it  is 
less  ji:  i;,i:tive  than  it  was  .some  centuries  ago.  The 
working  of  the  mines  is  pursued  with  groat  activity  and 
skill,  and  it  is  stated  that  more  than  10,000  families  are 
dependent  on  them  for  their  liTelibood.  Gold  occurs  in  a 
few  places,  but  is  not  so  abundant  BS  to  pay  for  the  labour 
of  getting  it.  Tbe  ailver-mines  are  eousvderoblc,  and  their 
annual  produce  amounts  to  60,000  marcs,  at  12  ounces  to 
the  marc;  that  of  tbe  iron-mines  amounts  to  35U0  or  4000 
tons.  Tbe  tin-mines  of  Saxony  are  the  most  valuable  on 
the  European  coiilineiit,  and  jiroducc  annually  14u  tons. 
Copper  is  not  abundant,  and  the  annual  produce  does  not 
noaod  30  tons;  but  fh>m  the  lead-min^  400  or  500  toAs 
are  annualljr  obtained ;  and  of  cobalt  600  Una  and  i^nrarda. 
Arsenic,  bnmstone,  and  vitvnd,  are  likewise  abundant;  and 
there  is  also  quicksilver,  antiiuony,  cilaniine,  bisiuulh,  and 
mantcanesc.  tijal  abounds  in  the  neighlvourhood  of  Dre?<den 
and  Zwickau.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  mineral  produc- 
tions is  tho  kaolin,  or  porcelain  clay,  which  occurs  in  layers 
si.x  feet  thick  at  Aue,  about  1 2  niko  ao«lth<«k||  of  Zwickau, 
whence  it  ia  carried  to  MeiiiaB,  and  than  uaad  in  the 
manufhcture  of  the  Une  ddnapwaie.  Sevaml  Uada  of 
precious  stones  un;  found,  as  garnets,  topazes,  tOOmaUn^ 
amethysts,  bcryU  jaspers,  and  chalcedonies. 

Tile  upper  parts  of  the  range  are  covered  with  extensive 
forests,  which  turnub  fuel  fur  the  great  smelting-works.  The 
lower  slopes  and  valleys  are  well  cultivated,  but  the  produce 
is  not  sunicient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  great  population 
which  is  employed  in  the  mines  and  in  the  nameroua 
manu£iotures  of  cotton,  silk,  and  linen.  Great  <)uantities 
of  corn  are  annually  brought  from  tbe  plain  which  lies  to 
the  north  of  the  rani,'c. 

Six  great  roads  |ia.ss  over  this  range.  By  the  two  most 
eastern  Dresden  commuuicales  with  Prague.  The  more 
eastern  of  these  two  runs  from  the  lai^t-roentioned  place  to 
Lowositz  and  Aussiz.  passes  near  Perterswalde  through  tho 
pasa  of  Zehiat»and  hence  deicenda  toGieaahubel  and  Finn 
The  more  western  cm*  from  Lowosits  toTdplitz,  passes  the 
range  near  ZinnwaYd.  and  desicends  through  Altenbcrr  utiJ 
Dippoldiswaldc  to  Dresden.  The  third  road  leads  t'luiii 
Prague  to  Laun  on  the  Eger,  hence  to  Konimotau,  pus&es 
the  range  by  tbe  pass  of  BiisMrg,  and  descendta  to  Chemnitz. 
The  flimrth  letd  fiMS  along  the  Egar  fittm  Saatz  to  Kaaden* 
travenaa.  tha  nnge  by  the  paaa  of  PreMniti,  and  thsnaa 
leads  to  Annaberg  and  Cbetnniti.  The  fifth  toad  leavea 
the  valley  of  the  Eger  near  Kaaden,  passes  the  range  near 
Gottosgab,  and  l«.uds  through  Schneeberg  to  Zwickau. 
The  sixth  and  most  western  road  runs  from  Carlsbad  to 
Jnaehimsthul,  and  thence  over  tbe  range  through  Johann- 
Georgenstadt  and  -Schneeberg  to  Zwickau. 

ESCALLONlA'CEJi,  a  small  natural  order  of  exogenoua 
planta,  related  to  tho  genus  Ribes,  in  tbe  opinion  aomaw 
but  to  that  of  Saxifraga,  according  to  other  botanisla.  It 
consists  of  shrubs  with  everp^reen  leaves,  which  often  emit  a 
powerful  odour  like  that  ot  mrli:  t  ;  their  flowers  are  red 
or  white,  and  oAen  are  r)uasimuau^et.alous,  in  consequence 
of  the  approximation  of  iheir  petals.  They  have  an  inferior 
many-»eeded  ovary,  with  two  large  placentas  in  tha  axis,  a 
de6nite  number  of  epigynoua  atunens,  a  single  style,  and 
minute  dutflV  leeds  with  a  very  imall  embcye  Ijfing  ia  oily 
albumen.  All  the  species  inhabit  South  Amenea,  on  tlw 
niounlaina,  especially  in  ulpine  n  ;ri-^ns.  Escallonia  rubra, 
montevideiuus,  illinita,  and  others,  have  now  beoonu;  commou 
in  warm  ahelteftd  gardena  in  thiaeounti  ) 
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I.  A  aomr  Haiiaia*.!.  wiAmrt  IN  |mUI*  :  S,  a  luitiin  Msiioa  of  the 
mtrj. 

ESCAPEMENT.  [Horolooy-I 

ESCARP,  or  SCARP,  in  fortification,  it  (hat  side  of 
the  ditch  surrounding  or  in  front  of  a  work,  and  forming 
the  exterior  of  the  rampart.  In'  field-works  the  etctirp  is 
wwdhr  tamud  hj  cutting  the  earth  at  sueh  an  inclination 
mtmfumH  it  to  rapport  itwif,  which  may  he  at  4S  de> 
giwa  vith  the  horizon  or  more  nrrording  to  the  tenacity  of 
tne  soil:  and,  to  impede  tho  enemy  in  attempting  an 
a^jtiiult,  fraises  or  incline<l  palisndos  are  frequently  plaiite'l 
on  tlie  slo]>e.  In  lar};e  fortresses  the  escarp  is  tiie  exterior 
Burfara  of  the  revetment  wall  which  supports  the  rampart, 
and  it  is  frequently  furmed  at  such  an  inclination  that  its 
hai%  measured  in  front  of  a  vertical  plane  passinii^  through 
the  top  of  the  wall  and  in  the  direction  of  its  1et)gth,  is 
onC'Sixth  of  the  heieht  of  the  wall ;  but  cntrineers  at  pre- 
sent recnrnmond  both  the  csrarjis  ami  rounterscarps  to  be 
vertical,  from  an  opinion  that  the  action  of  the  weather 
upon  the  hriek-iran  will  thonAiy  ha  diminiahoiL  [Rbtbv- 

MKNT.] 

ESCARPMENT,  «  pradititous  side  of  any  bill  or  rock. 
In  miUtaiy  opentiona  graund  is  frequently  scarped,  as  it  is 
flailed,  or  cot  away  neatty  vertically  about  a  potition,  in 
Older  to  prevent  rui  eiu-inv  from  arriving  at  the  latter. 
Part  of  tne  rock  of  Gibraltar  lias  been  rendernl  itiac- 
oessiblc  in  this  manner;  and,  in  the  exenili.ni  i  f  tlu'  in 
trenchments  about  Lisbon,  in  1810,  the  Britisli  troops 
fanned  an  escarpment  floB  1ft  to  20  feet  high,  and  about 
two  milea  hmg,  on  the  hiow  9t%  rtdg*  of  heinits  extending 
fimn  Alhandra  to  the  TaHey  of  Oshindrix,  in  older  to  ae- 
cure  the  line  against  an  attack  at  that  part  A  similar 
work  was  executed  alona;  a  ridge  of  hills  between  Mafra 
and  the  mouth  of  the  S,  I^nrenzn. 

E'SCHARA.  [PoLYPARiA  Mkmbranacba.] 
ESCHAROnC^  (i«Xapuririi,  from  icrxap^,  to  form  a 
moat,  or  scab),  are  agents  appUe<l  tu  the  surftce  of  the  body, 
whieh  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  part  which  they  touch  and 
produce  an  eschar.  Inis  effect  they  oocasbn  either  by 
combining  chemically  with  tho  animal  matter,  or  by  de- 
stroying the  old  affinities,  and  causing  the  elements  of  the 
part  to  enter  into  new  combinations.  Their  action  is  more 
energetic  m  proportion  to  the  <iegrce  of  vitality  of  the  part 
to  which  they  are  applied.  They  are  classed  under  two 
haadi,  the  potential  cauterants.  and  the  aettut  eautaiy:  the 
tmiMr      diieAT  ehamieal  agant%  and  fonn  new  eom- 

rindhi  with  tfw  efemeirta  of  the  vert  with  which  they  come 
contort  :  but  some  merely  cause  irrilatinn  and  augmented 
absorption,  and  are  distinguished  as  erndenls.  The  ac  tual 
cauierants  are  substance-,  of  an  elevated  temperature,  w  hich 
decompose  the  part  which  they  touch,  and  completely  de- 
stro>'  its  organization. 

The  oh'.flf  poiontial  cauterants  an  strong  minanl  adds^ 
Mehaa  tte  lolphnrie  or  nitria,  pure  alfcaliea,  andaomene- 
^Ue  Baits,  especially  nitrate  of  silver,  or  lunar  caustic 
are  used  either  to  produce  counter-irritation,  or  to 
I  ot  maffhid  giwnihii 


to  possess  peculiar  propertiaib  and  is  unquestionably  the 
most  powerful  direct  antipUogistio  agent  known,  ffap 
plied  in  the  solid  state  to  wuaj  mflamed  parts  it  speedily 
cheelDi  the  morbid  action,  and  is  decidedly  the  best  ap 

plication  to  chilblains,  and  in  leucorrhosa.  The  actual  cau- 
terants are  used  either  for  their  primary  action,  \iz.,  the 
immediate  destruction  of  tho  jum,  or  for  their  secondary 
effects.  Tho  former  object  is  rarely  attempted,  except  tc 
prevent  the  absorption  of  any  puisunous  or  contagious 
matter,  such  as  the  venom  of  a  snalce,  or  bite  of  a  wuddog. 
The  secondary  eftcts  are  more  hnnortant,  and  mote  varied 
according  to  the  degree  of  heat  of  the  substance  applied. 
The  first  effiBCt  is  pain  m  ire  or  le^-s  severe,  a  (low  of  blotid 
towards  the  part,  L,nd  niure  rapid  nerfiM  iiiaiice  of  ihe  pro- 
cess of  interstitial  deposition  and  absorption,  tcrmuiatiiig  in 
inflammation,  extending  to  a  greater  or  less  depth,  accurdine 
to  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  or  form  of  the  body  employe£ 
This  increaaod  action  has  often  a  salutary  effect,  wnidi  is 
fluently  iblt  through  the  wholo  frame.  Torpor  and  pa- 
ralysis of  the  nervous  system  often  nisappcar.  and  ncuralcjia 
both  of  the  neighbouring  and  even  dl^lalu  parts  is  rt^movf<l. 
Atony  and  laxity  of  the  muscular  system  vanish,  and  csi  ry 
part  displays  more  cnerg)'  and  power. 

The  actual  cautery  may  be  applied  in  a  variety  of  wa\'s. 
viz.,  hot  water,  hot  vapour,  moxa,  and  heated  iron.  The 
first  of  these  ia  a  vei)rraedf  moans  of  eaiiatng  vesicationain 
some  diaeaaes.  In  phthisis  pnlmonalia,  or  oonsimfiption, 

where  pain  is  often  more  relieved  by  vesication  than  any 
other  means,  placing  a  ^lonf^e  in  a  wine-gla-^s,  and  pouniig 
boiling  water  on  if,  then  suddenly  inverting  the  gla.ss  over 
the  part  of  the  chest  where  the  pain  is  felt,  will  cause  im- 
mediate vesication,  followed  by  speedy  relief.  The  vapour 
of  boiling  water,  as  it  issues  from  the  spout  of  a  kettle,  is 
daoa  convenient  method  of  api  Umg  heat  in  inflamma- 
tions of  the  joints,  as  in  gout,  morbus  coxarius,  and  other 
deep-seated  diseases  of  the  bones.  As  the  red-hot  iron  is 
now  seldom  used,  being  conlliKxl  to  \'etcj-inary  tTud;(  :ne, 
moxa  affords  the  best  substitute,  and  it  is  verj-  convenient, 
as  any  decree  of  inte|isiiT  or  npidi^  of  action  can  ho  ghm 
to  it.  [MOXA.J 

The  eschar  whidi  ibllows  the  appHcatlon  of  the  potential 
or  actual  rautoy  generaUy  separates  in  a  few  days.  The 
ulcer  is  then  toM  treated  with  different  agents,  according 
as  it  is  wi>iu''l  to  heal  it  QT  koop  itopoi^  IB  n  Arthor  maans 
of  counterirntation. 

ESCHEAT,  ttom  the  Norman  French  word  etehft  or 
echet,  chance  or  accident  (a  word  derived  from  ewAentr,  tho 
old  French  form  of  the  vaih  kkoir,  'to  MP),  ia  detoed  hy 
Sir  William  BaeksK—  as  an  obstruction  to  the  course  « 
descent  by  some  unftreseen  contingency  which  consequenthr 
<lelermines  the  tenure.  In  this  case  tlie  land  results  back 
by  a  kind  of  reversion  to  the  original  grantor  or  lord  of 
\s  linrn  it  is  liolden. 

Escheat  takes  place  when  the  tenant  of  lands  dies  intea> 
tate  and  without  an  heir:  in  such  case  the  lands,  if  fknn- 
hold.  escheat  to  the  king,  or  other  lord  of  the  fee ;  if  copy* 
hold,  to  the  1«d  of  the  manor.  Lands  whieh  have  descended 
to  the  last  tenant  from  a  paternal  or  maternal  ancestor, 
escheat,  if  there  are  no  heirs  on  the  part  of  that  ancestor 
from  whom  the  lands  dcst  ended.  Since  the  1st  day  of 
January.  1834,  there  can  be  no  escheat  on  failure  of  the 
whole  blood,  wherever  there  are  persons  of  the  halfhlood 
capable  of  inheriting  under  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  10ft. 

If  a  bastard  dies  intestate  and  without  issue,  his  lands 
escheat  to  the  lord  of  whom  they  are  held. 

Escheat  also  takes  place  upon  attainder  for  treason  and 
munler,  by  means  of  whieh  the  blood  is  in  law  considered  to 
Ik:  corrupted,  and  the  attaint(.Hl  owner  of  lands  rendered 
incapable  of  holding  ihvAi  hiinsidf,  or  transfeiTing  them  by 
descent.  In  oonaequeoce  of  this  extinction  of  heritable 
blood,  the  lands  of  sodi  Mens  rev  est  in  the  hud,  except  in 
cases  of  treason,  vhm  nsaparior  law  intsveiMSk  and  they 
become  ferftrited  to  the  crown.  Ptwieusly  to  a  recent  act 

(.1  &  4  William  IV.,  c.  lOfi),  a  person  could  not  trace  his 
descent  lliruugh  another"  person  wlio  hail  been  attainted; 
bu!  this  may  now  be  done.  pnj\  ided  that  other  person  shall 
have  died  before  such  descent  shall  have  taken  place.  [At- 
tainder.] And  by  the  4  &  5  William  IV.,  c.  23,  pro* 
party  \oaied  in  any  tiustoe  «r  ■aorttngoe  shall  anhsat 
or  be  IbiMtod  hy  reason  of  die  attainder  or  eonvidlion  lor 
any  offence  of  such  trustee  or  mortgagee,  except  so  Ikr  as 
such  trustee  or  mortgagee  may  have  a  beneflchu  interest  ia 
SMh  wopaity 
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This  doctrine  of  escheat  consequent  upon  the  commissioa 
•f  certain  crimes  is  derived  from  the  feudal  hm,  "hf  n^lkh, 
ft  TMsal  ytt»  only  permitted  to  hold  itol  pnpntj  upon  eon* 
Ation  of  ifdl  demeaning  himselC 

The  doctrine  of  escheats,  with  regard  to  extinct  succes- 
lions,  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  every  civilixed  country 
to  avoid  the  confusion  which  would  otherwise  arise  from  tlie 
oiicumstancM  of  any  prnpcrtv  becoming  coiamon  ;  and  the 
larereign  power,  or  those  who  daim  under  it,  are  oonse 
faantljr  tha  ultinuite  heiia  to  vmey  inhflritanea  to  vhidi 
no  odier  titl«  can  be  foundi 

ESCHF  ATOR,  an  antient  officer  appointed  by  the  lord 
treasurer,  and  bo  called  because  his  office  was  to  look  after 
escheats,  vwdabipaj,  and  other  etntaltifls  balonguif  to  dte 
crown. 

There  were  at  first  only  two  escbeators  thlonKhout  Eng- 
laud,  one  on  this  side  and  the  other  bqreodtliolniiit ;  but  in 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.  them  was  one  afipointad  for 

every  county,  who  was  to  continue  in  office  for  one  year 
only.  This  office  has  now  ceased  to  exist.  ( Blackstone's 
CommenUsriet ;  Wooddesson's  Lectures.) 

ESCHSCHO'LTZI  A,  a  genus  of  beautiful  yellow  Howered 
oapaveraceous  plants,  inhabiting  California  and  the  north- 
western coast  of  North  America,  and  now  become  extremely 
common  in  the  gardens  of  Oreat  Britain.  They  are  known 
by  the  base  of  their  calyx  remaining  at  the  haae  of  the  sili- 
quose  Ihtit  in  the  form  of  a  finn  fleshf  rim,  by  thoir  calyx 
bt  incr  thrown  off  like  a  calyptra  when  the  petals  unfold, 
and  by  the  stamens  being  inscrtpfl  into  the  edge  of  the  per- 
manent rim  of  the  calyx.  Othcrwrso  they  arc  very  near 
our  aea-shoro  Glaucium.  Two  certain  species  only,  E.  Ca- 
Mfiftmea  and  E.  croeea,  hax'e  yet  been  introfluced ;  a  third, 
B,  empada,  is  flgurad  in  the  '  Bolwucal  Rasistw,*  hut  it 
IS  probably  a  male  Iwtwven  the  two  flnt.  It  nu  been  re 
renily  proposed  to  nlrr-r  this  name,  whieh  has  a  barbarous 
sound  and  appea/am  e,  for  the  more  harmonious  one  of 
Chryseis,  and  it  is  hardly  to  Ixj  doubted  that  the  tatter  will 
be  adopted     {nntaniral  Iteirister,  t.  194S.) 

ESCHWEGE.    [Hkssk.  I>owbr.] 

BSCUAGR,  or  SCUTAGB,  a  pecuniatj  inijnMnt,  by 
way  ofeoniniitttion  Ibr  knightiervieo,  whereby  the  tenant 
was  bound  to  follow  his  lord  info  the  wars  nt  ^i■  own 
charge.  The  term  eseua"»e  or  scutage  isfn  tn  the  i^.l  Fiench 
f  vru,  and  tltn  f  i m  tl;e  Latin  *ca/um,  '  a  shield  ;'  a  name 
aiso  given  to  coins  an  which  there  was  the  sliield  or 
escutcheon  of  the  sovereign. 

TIm  penonal  attendance  in  knight-service  growing 
troubkniBO  «nd  inconvenient  in  many  respects,  the  tenants 
ftrand  oeaai  of  compounding  for  it,  by  flr^t  sending  others 
in  their  atead,  and  in  process  of  time  by  making  a  pecuniary 
SiitisfUction  to  the  lords  in  lieu  of  it.  This  pecuniary  satis- 
faction at  last  came  to  be  levied  by  assessments,  at  so  much 
for  every  knight's  fee  ;  and  therefore  this  kind  of  tenure  was 
called  scutagium  m  Latin,  or  tervitium  srufi :  :ts  being  a 
pocuniwrjaimtitutefor  personal  service.  TI.l  t.i::i  nmc  this 
appenn  to  have  been  taken  was  in  the  $th  Hen.  IL,  on  ao> 
count  of  his  expedition  to  Touloose ;  bat  it  soon  came  to  be 
so  universal,  that  persunal  attendance  fell  into  disuse.  Hence 
we  find  in  our  antient  histories  that,  from  this  period,  when 
>iur  kings  went  to  war,  they  levied  scutaQ;es  on  their  tenants, 
that  is,  on  all  the  landholders  of  the  kuigdom,  to  defray 
their  expenses,  and  to  hire  troops,  and  these  assessments, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  seem  to  have  been  made  arbi- 
ttarfly  and  at  the  king's  pleasuie.  Tliis  prerogative  being 
greatly  abused  by  his  successors,  it  became  matter  of  na- 
tional complaint,  and  King  John  was  obliged  to  consent,  by 
his  magna  charta  (c.  1 1),  that  no  scutage  should  be  imposed 
without  consent  of  parliament  Rut  this  clause  was  omitted 
in  his  son  Henry  III.'s  charter ;  where  we  only  find  (c.  37) 
that  icutas^  or  esctiage  should  be  taken  as  they  were  used 
to  be  taken  m  the  ttme  of  Heniv  IL ;  that  is,  m  a  reason- 
aUa  tad  moderata  manner.  Yet  afterwards,  by  statute 
SS  Bdv.  I.  e.  9  and  G,  and  many  subsequent  statutes,  it  was 
enacted,  that  the  king  should  take  no  aids  or  tasks  but  by 
the  common  absent  of  the  realm.  Hence  it  is  held  in  our 
old  books,  that  cscuage  or  scutaf^c  c  ilii  not  be  levied  but 
by  consent  of  parliament  {Old  Ten.  tit.  Escmge),  such 
acBtases  being  mdeed  the  groundwork  of  all  suoccedinf^ 
ftthmma  and  of  lha  land-taa  of  tater  times.  (Jacob's  Lata 
i>iethnaniMyot0iVkiiiktXim^C(mmmLttA.n.  pp.  74,76.| 

ESCrrA'PtUS.  [iBscvL.^Ptns] 

ESCULiC  ACID,  a  peculiar  acid  procured  from  horse- 
tthaitaaia.  TUi  add  ia  8oloariM%  iOMhibto  in  tvatar,  but 


dissolved  by  alcohol,  and  is  deposited  from  it  in  crystalUna 
grains.  It  forms  wifli  bales  salts  termed  etculaie*,  but 
thev  are  quite  unimportant  Esculic  acid  consists  of  8*81 
bycfrogen,  57*26  carbon,  and  34*39  ox)-gen.  in  lou  parts. 

ESCURTAL,  or  ESCORIAL,  a  va*t  edid  r  ,,.  the  king- 
dom  of  Toledo,  situated  seven  leagues  from  Madrid  in 
a  north-west  direction.  The  term  escorial  is  considered  by 
»ome  to  be  Arabic,  meaning  a  place  full  of  rocks,  but  by 
others  is  derived  from  teoria  ferri,  iron  droea,  flom  the  eir' 
cnwatanee  of  tliera  haviqg  been  antiently  great  iron  araika 
near  this  plaee.  Tlie  dtnation  is  rocky  and  barren,  devoid 
of  all  vegetable  matter,  except  what  has  bwn  conveyed 
tliere  by  man;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  chosen  for  the 
advantage  of  procuring  stone.  The  edifice  was  begun  by 
i'hdip  IL,  five  years  after  the  battle  of  St.  Qutntin,  fougiit 
on  the  anniversary  of  St.  Lawrence  (both  of  which  circum- 
stances it  was  intended  to  commemorate)  and  was  dnialied 
in  twenty-two  years.  Thisextentive  building  is  laid  out,  on 
its  ground  plan,  in  the  form  of  a  gridiron,  a  part  (which  forms 
the  royal  residence)  advancing  to  form  the  handle,  attached 
to  a  lont(  rectangle  lortning  several  courts  and  quadrangles. 
This  part  is  64U  by  dSU  feet,  and  the  average  height  to  the 
roof  is  60  feet.  At  each  angle  is  a  square  tower  2U0  feet  high. 
The  plan  is  divided  so  as  to  form  a  convent  with  cloislen» 
two  colleges,  one  for  the  clergy  and  one  for  seculars,  tfaa 
royal  palace,  three  chapter  houses,  three  libraries  with  about 
30,000  volumes  and  some  valuable  M SS.,  five  great  halls, 
six  dormitories,  three  halls  in  the  hospital,  with  twenty-seven 
other  halls  for  various  purjioseit,  nine  refectories,  and  five 
intinnaries,  with  apartments  for  artisans  and  mechanics. 
There  are  no  less  than  eighty  staircases.  The  gardens  and 
parks,  formed  by  art,  arc  deoirated  nidllbantains. 

llie  monks  en  tlie  oider  of  St.  Jefona  vna  200  in  nnm- 
1  ( r,  and  had  a  remrae  of  lS,990f.  per  annnro. 

The  stone  of  which  the  building  is  constntcted  is  white, 
with  dark  j/rcy  sjiots.  The  window*  on  the  outside  are 
1 1 10  and  wilhiu  1.378  ;  of  the  former  'JUO  are  placed  in  the 
west  front  and  366  in  the  eai>t.  Including  the  out-otUces, 
there  are  not  leas  than  4000  windows.  There  are  fourteen 
entrances  or  ntewan  vhieh  have  pretenaiona  to  ai^iise> 
tural  decoration,  and  86  fbunldns. 

The  church  is  374  feet  long  and  230  broad,  and  is  divided 
into  seven  aisles.  It  is  crowned  with  a  dome  330  feet  high 
from  the  ground,  and  is  paved  with  black  marble.  In  the 
church  are  forty  chapels  with  their  altars.  In  the  palace 
and  in  the  church  there  is  a  profusion  of  gilded  bronze  work 
and  incrustation  of  marbles.  There  ere  numerous  paint- 
ingi  hf  Ae  great  masters  in  the  BseuriaL  It  is  possible 
howetwr  (bat  these  may  have  been  removed  to  the  Royal 
Mueeum  at  Madrid,  formed  by  the  late  King  Ferdinand. 
(Sfxiin  Revisited,  cap.  13,  vol.  i.)  The  sculpture  is  said  not 
to  have  any  grrat  merit.  Philip  IV.  added  a  beautiful  mau- 
soleum 36  feet  in  diameter  and  iiicrustetl  with  marbles;  the 
design  is  in  imitation  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  The  cost 
of  the  Escurial  was  six  millions  of  piastres.  For  some 
curious  details  of  the  Escurial  see  '  The  Escurial.  or  that 
mmder  of  the  world  fbr  arehiteetore  and  magnificence  of 
structure.  Stc,  translated  into  Entjlish  by  a  scr- ;  it  i  f  the 
earl  of  Sandwich  in  his  extraordinary  embassi  tbither,* 
I^nd.,  1671.  From  the  title-page  it  :i[  n  >  nr-  '.(Kit  there  was 
a  report  in  1671  that  the  E^cunai  had  been  destroyed  bjr 
fire.   There  was  a  similar  report  a  few  years  since. 

ESCUTCHEON  or  £SC;OCHEON.  the  heraldic  term 
Ibr  the  shieU,  on  wMeh,  under  every  variety  of  shape,  emu 
are  emblazoned.  Tht5  word  is  derived  from  the  French 
ieutton,  and  that  from  the  Latin  tcutum.  The  tir«»t  reprw 
scntation  of  arms  was,  no  doubt,  as  an  ornament  to  the 
shield.  The  iHnM  afterwards  became  the  appropriate  and 
legitimate  instrument  for  displaying  them ;  hence  in  sculp- 
turc  and  painting  they  were  never  separated ;  and  when 
shieMs  ceased  to  oe  employed,  their  form  remalned»  and 
still  continues  to  be  the  field  on  which  coat-armour  is  in« 
variably  depicted.  An  eteuteheon  of  pretence  is  the  small 
shield  in  the  centre  of  his  own,  on  which  a  man  i-.irrics  the 
coat  of  his  wife,  if  she  is  an  heiress  and  be  has  issue  by  her. 
In  thisi  asc  the  surviving  issue  wpl  bear  bothcoatsqiiartsriy* 

ESNE.    [EoYW,  p.  312.] 

ESOTERIC.  [ExoTBRic] 

ESPAUSa,  a  trallis  fbr  tniaiua  ihiittraea  or  budM 

upon,  instead  ofnaflii^  them  to  wans. 

Ir  '1  r'run  situations  this  kind  of  training  i?  not  only  ex- 
tremely neat  but  possesses  peculiar  advantages:  the  trees 
an  move  fiiUf  akpoied  to  the  infloanoa  of  Ugbt,  less  liabia 

C« 
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U»  \t9  broken  by  high  \siOidt,  and  in  snnll  gardens  m  partU 
vular,  where  room  is  of  great  iuiportance.  and  where  a  ool* 
lection  of  the  finer  sort^  of  fruit  is  always  desirable,  it  is 
found  li.i^;iilv  useful,  both  on  account  ul'  the  Miiall  space  ; 
irbich  the  trees  occupy,  and  b«cauee  they  will  bear  fruit 
madi  aoonar  tliui  woan  allomd  to  gum  in  their  nttiml 

In  Fnne*  and  Otber  parts  of  the  Continent  this  kind  of 
training  is  very  much  practised,  and  in  lbs  nartbnro  part»  of 
England  and  in  Scotland,  where  the  bordertof  the  lutchcn- 

garden  are  frequently  planted  wiih  tlowers,  in  order  to 
combine  pleosuie  wuh  utility,  e&paUera  are  trained  along 
the  back  uf  the  flower  bordMt  to  prannt  the  vegetnUiM 
being  seen  from  the  walks. 

When  the  espalier  ta  fimteuetl  to  a  wall,  as  is  veiy  «OIB- 
mon  on  tiie  ConUnent,  peach  and  neetarine  tieaa  are  fte« 
qucnily  trained  upon  it ;  bat  vboe  it  i<  detaehed,  on  it  is 
most  c<jinmonly  in  Britain,  apples  anrl  pears,  and  soim  lir  ii's  , 
f;i>o>iel>ernes,  ar©  the  only  fruitJi  which  are  sucoessfuliy  culti- 
vuie>l  in  thi'i  way.  Plums  and  cherries  are  uct-^aionally  to 
matiuged.  but  not  so  advantageously  a<«  the  otitcrs. 

When  a  common  espalier  is  to  be  cuv  ered.  the  trees  should 
be  planted  from  20  to  84  fcet  apart,  which  will  allow  the 
brandits  to  grow  19  or  IS  ibet  on  each bat  aa  a  eon- 
sideruhle  time  would  elapse  before  they  would  fill  this  space, 
a  duplicate  tree  maybe  planted  between  each,  and  cutaway 
a->  the  others  i;row.  Gooseberries  of  course  miuire  a  small 
space ;  three  ur  four  loeiirom  plant  to  plant  i.t  sutiic  tent. 

The  training  on  espalier  is  very  simple,  and  easily  per- 
fomoed.  When  the  treea  are  young,  one  shoot  miut  be 
minc(I  perpcndicular1y,andt«oothers  horizontally, one  from 
each  side  ;  tb«  two  last  moat  not  be  abortened.  but  the  per- 
pendicular shoot  is  to  be  shortened  in  the  following  year  to 
three  gotKl  buds,  two  of  which  are  to  form  new  side  branches, 
and  the  otner  a  leader  as  before  ;  and  so  on  every  year  until 
the  trees  have  attained  (he  desired  size.  The pro|M:r  distance 
between  liie  hori/oiiial  branches  must  depend  upon  the  pe- 
euliar  giuwth  ol  the  tree,  but  finotnaix  to  nine  inches  is  what 
is  generally  allowed.  Treea  ato  lometimes  trained  u|ion  a 
double  espalier  which  haa  the  advantage  of  {giving  two  sur- 
faces to  train  upon.  It  ron.sists  of  two  trellises  instead  of 
one,  about  two  feet  apart  at  tiie  bottom,  and  aj)i>roa<.Uing  at 
the  top. 

The  only  kind  of  espalier  worth  notice,  which  differs  from 
those  now  mentioned  is  a  table-rail:  this,  the  management 
itf  which  is  called  table  training,  consists  of  rails  resembling 
tables,  up  the  centre  of  which  the  tree  is  trained  and  regu- 
larly spread  over  the  surface.  It  is  rarely  employed,  and 
has  the  essential  fault  of  exposing  the  bloseom  so  much  to 
the  effect  of  nocturnal  radiation  that  in  thia eottntiy  a ePOp 
■s  rarely  oblaineil  from  such  e.spaliers. 

The  stakes  w  hich  form  llie  espalier  are  made  of  different 
materials,  some  of  wood,  others  of  wire  and  wowl,  and  some 
of  caat  iron.  The  first  of  these  is  by  far  the  most  simple,  and 
la  eowpoaed  of  atakaa^  five  or  six  feet  in  height,  driven  into 
the  groond  ftom  one  to  two  feet  apart ;  along  the  top  a  bar. 
which  is  nailed  to  each,  oonnoet.'!  the  wiiole  toirether.  It 
js  of  no  Use  to  have  the  stakes  either  so  strong  or  so  hij^h 
when  the  trck^s  are  fir.nt  planted,  because  they  arc  not  re-  ' 
quired,  are  unsightly,  and  will  have  to  be  renowe<l  before 
tne  trees  ha\c  attained  their  intended  height ;  fur  this  rea- 
son, stakea  of  a  much  weaker  land  will  at  first  answer 
quite  aa  melt.  The  wire  and  wood  rail  is  formed  by  strong 
vertical  wires,  attained  from  two  wooden  horizontal  rail^ 
which  are  connected  and  held  fast  by  wooden  posts  let  into 
Che  gniund.   The  iron  rail  is  constructed  Upon  the  same 

plau  as  a  common  sireet  railing. 

Tlie  objection  to  all  iron  iicllisi  s  is,  that  they  cut  and 
canker  the  trees  ;  and  when  the  cheapness  of  tlie  wooden 
one  is  considered,  besides  the  more  natural  appearance 
which  it  pteaentsi  it  muat  undoubtodlj  have  the  pro- 
fbrenee. 

The  best  wood  for  thia  pnrpoaa  ia  young  laid^  the  tltin 

aiiik'  of  plantations. 

ESP.VLION,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Aveyron,  in 
Franoc  It  is  on  the  left  or  south  bank  of  the  nver  Lot, 
17  miles  fVum  Rhodez.  the  capital  of  the  department,  and 
339  from  Paris  by  Fontaineblcau,  Briare,  Nevers,  Moulins, 
Aioni  Clermont,  and  St.  Floor.  The  principal  street  of 
tbo  town  is  broadband  lined  with  well-built  houses:  it  leads 
down  to  the  bridge  over  the  Lot  The  population  in  1832 
'Xai  22C0  for  the  town,  or  3545  for  the  whole  ( nmmune. 
The  iQhahiunti  manufacture  light  woollen  Stuffs,  and  the*-** 


are  several  tan-yards:  moiopco  leaAer  ia  nandbctured 

Grood  wine  is  produced  in  the  country  round  Espalion. 
The  town  has  a  subonlinate  court  of  justice  {tribuncU  de 
premiere  instance),  a  high-school,  and  a  drawing-school. 

The  arroadi^ment  of  Espalion  is  subdivided  into  nine 
cantons  or  districts,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  101  communes:  it  had  in  1632  a  population  of 

0  j.()8fi. 

ESPIRITU  SANTO.  [BiAXtt,  ^  336 ;  Cuba,  p.  205.1 
ESPRIT,  SAINT,  a  subuib  of  Bayonne.  [BAVor^NK.] 
ESPLANADE,  the  ground  between  the  fortifications  of 
a  citadel  and  those  of  tne  town  to  which  it  belon^^  It  is 
recommended  by  writers  ou  fortificatiun  that  tim  space 
should  be  al*out  300  fathoms  broad,  reckoning  from  the 
covered  way  of  tho  citadel,  that  in  the  event  of  an  attack 
on  tb«  latter  the  ooomy  mav  not  oonatmel  batt«nea  within 
breaching  distanee  under  the  eoveraibidad  bjftfaelniM- 
ings  of  t!if  *i i'vVM 

ESQUILIaE  hill.  [Romk.] 

ESQUIMAUX,  a  nation  inhabiting  the  most  northern 
countries  of  Araencu,  and,  if  the  extent  of  country  be  con- 
sidered, one  of  the  most  widely-spread  ttationa  on  the  globe. 
On  the  eastem  ooast  of  Amelia  th^  are  met  with  aa  Ikt 
south  aa  90'  N.  lat  on  the  shorea  of  the  Stnit  of  Belle 
Isle,  which  separates  Newfoundland  from  the  mainland  of 
America.  They  occupy  the  whole  of  the  urcat  penin.sula 
of  Labrador  and  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Hudson's  Bav 
up  to  East  Main  Rtver.  Oa  Uiu  western  side  of  Hudson's 
Bu\  they  inhabit  the  coast  north  of  Churchill  River, 
whence  they  extend  northarards  over  the  Barren  Lands  to 
the  Great  Fish  River,  or  Thlewoechodeielh,  on  both  banka 
of  wbidi  river  they  are  found  east  of  lOtP  B.  hmg.  The 
whole  country  between  this  river,  the  Great  Bear  Lake, 
the  Mackenzie  River,  and  the  .\rctic  Ocean,  is  exclusively 
inhabited  by  thum.  The  cuast  lying  to  the  west  of  Mac- 
kenzie River  is  also  in  tiieir  possession;  and  they  seem  to 
be  spread  as  far  as  Kutzebuc  Sound,  on  Bchring's  Stmits. 
They  also  occupy  Greenland  and  all  the  other  islands  be- 
tween the  nortliem  coast  of  America  and  the  pole,  aa  iar 
as  they  are  habitable. 

In  stature  the  Esquimaux  arc  inferior  to  the  genernlity 
of  Europeans.  A  person  is  rarely  seen  who  exceeds  i  feci 
in  height.  Their  faces  are  broad,  and  ap|>roach  more  lo 
the  rounded  form  than  those  of  Europeatis;  their  cheek- 
bones are  high,  their  cheeks  round  and  plump,  mouth 
lari^e,  and  lips  thick.  The  noao  ia  small,  and,  according  to 
soine  anthoni,  Hat,  whksh,  however,  ia  denied  by  otnera. 
Their  eyes  are  in  general  of  a  deep  black ;  but  some  are 
of  a  dark  chestnut  colour:  they  appear  very  small  and 
deeply  seated,  owing  lo  the  eye  lids  iieinf;  nuich  encum- 
bered with  fat.  The  hair  is  uniformly  lon^,  l;;nk,  and  of 
a  jet  black  colour.  The  cars  are  situated  f;ir  back  on  the 
head.  Their  bodies  are  large,  square,  and  robust,  the  chest 
high,  and  shoulders  very  brond.  Their  hands  and  feet  are 
remarkably  email ;  there  is,  however,  no  sudden  diminution, 
both  extremities  appearing  to  taper  fh>m  above  downwards 
in  a  wedge-like  shape.  Graah,  in  his  '  Voyage  to  Grecii- 
Umd,'  ob^e^ves  tliat  the  inhabitants  of  the  cis-^  rn  ecuist 
'  have  disproportionately  large  hands  and  feet.  They  i\tr  al 
A  deep  tavrny  or  rather  copper-coloured  complexion.  They 
arc  not  without  beard,  aa  it  has  been  asserted,  but  th^ 
nl  uck  it  out  as  soon  aa  it  appears.  Some  of  t  hem  even  wear 
long  beards.  Theyahow  a  good  dealof  ingeniiiiy  in  maiking 
their  dresses  and  instruments;  and  some  of  them  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  our  travellers  by  their  display  of 
mental  powers. 

Their  language  is  different  from  that  spoken  by  the 
other  savage  nations  who  inhabit  North  America  ;  but  it 
seems  that  the  same  language  is  spoken  by  all  the  different 
tribea  of  the  Esquimaux,  though  of  course  each  of  thraa 
haa  eurassions  which  an  peculiar.  (Parry ;  Mac  Keeror ; 
6raah%  Voyage  to  GreeiUmuLy 

ESQUIRE  (from  the  French,  (uruier,  or  shield  bearer) 
is  the  next  title  of  dignity  to  that  of  knight.  The  esquire 
wxs  the  second  in  rank  of  the  aspirants  to  chivalrv,  or 
knighthood,  and  had  his  name  from  carrying  the  shiefd  of 
the  knight,  wliose  bachelor,  or  qtprentice  in  arms,  be  waa. 
The  gradalioiui  of  this  smieo,  or  aptvanliceship  to  anni^ 
were,  page,  esquire  or  baehetor.  ana  knight,  wno,  in  his 
turn,  after  the  formation  of  decrees  of  kni;;hthrtod,  waa 
calle<l  a  knight  bachelor,  aspiung  to  the  higher  honours 
of  chivalr}'.  The  esquire  was  a  gcn  U  u  i  .  and  hail  the 
>-i«ht  of  bearing  arms  on  his  escutcheon  or  Hhield  \  he  bad 
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also  the  ngiit  of  bearing  a  swonl,  wlucli  denoted  nobility  or 
chiTOlry,  though  it  was  not  pirded  by  the  knightly  belt ;  he 
had  also  a  {^articular  species  of  defeu»kve  arraour  which  was 
diatin<4;uishc(i  from  the  full  panoply  of  the  knight.  So 
nraoh /or  Uie  esquire  of  ebinliy.  which  order  ia  only  pre- 
Wrrad  in  tlis  rnXvaMt  obaolato  eM|atres  for  the  king's  body, 
whom  antiquaries  have  pronounced  to  bo  the  kmg's  es- 
quires in  chivalry  (that  is,  his  esquires,  as  being  a  kjii^ht), 
und  in  the  esquires  of  knights  of  tne  Bath. 

There  was  also  another  class,  who  may  be  cal1e«l  feudal 
•esquires,  and  consisted  of  those  tenants  by  kiiii^hl's  >ervicc 
who  luid  a  right  to  claim  knighthood,  but  bad  never  been 
dubbed.  Thvy  were  iu  Germany  called  ritters,  or  knights, 
bat  were  disUnguished  from  the  actual  knighta.  wbo  w«re 
railed  dubbed  knights,  or  RUterGtHMagen^  en«r  had  nsny 
'  f  tlie  privil^es  of  knighthood.  This  distinct  ion  still  exisu 
lii  many  of  the  countrie«  which  fortti(*d  part  ot  the  Oernian 
empire.    In  Haitiault,  Bralvant.  and        r  i  ruvinccs  of  wliat 
wasAmtrian  K'landcrs.the  aiitient  untitied  nobiUly, or  gentry 
us  they  are  called  in  England,  to  this  day  are  styled  collec- 
tively the  Ordre  Eqimtn,  or  knightlv  order.  It  also  existed 
'n  Knj^and  until 3uam the FirsCMd nroetitDted  the  honour 
of  kiughtl.ii'd.  for  Caradcn  frequently  speaks  of  knightly 
f.unilies  f  familias  ffjurytrrx.  or  famUioM  ordinit  equettrit), 
where  the  heails  of  tlu  ni  were  not,  at  the  time,  actual 
knights.    Writers  on  precedence  make  mention  of  esquires 
•»y  erealioB,  wMl  investiture  of  a  silver  collar  or  chain  of 
and  silver  apnn:  but  tliese  seem  to  have  been  only  the  in- 
*\gaM  of  the  esqnire«t  fur  the  kinp's  bodv.  which  bein^  pre- 
serx'ed  in  a  fnmily  us  heir  looms  d(»oeodfld  with  the  title  of 
i>squirc  to  the  eldest  !>ons  in  suceeiHMnt.    The  tons  of 
younger  sow  of  dukes  and  minjuesses,  the  younger  sons 
of  earls,  viscounts,  and  bitruiis  and  thtitr  «ldti»t  mvh.,  with 
the  elde!«t  rohh  of  baronets,  and  of  knights  of  all  the  orders, 
are  all  said  to  be  esquires  by  birth,  though  their  precedence. 
wbiiA  dilbit  widely,  is  regulatctl  by  the  rank  of  tbdr  re- 
spective aneeilorA.  '  Officers  of  the  kinj^t  eourt  and  house- 
holtt.  and  eiP  hii  navy  and  army,  down  to  the  nipiain 
iiirlusire,  doctors  of  law.  barristers,  and   iilnsicians,  are 
uputed  enquires.    A  justice  of  the  {lom  e  is  only  an  c^qiiiru 
during  the  time  that  he  is.  in  the  iMtT:ini>^i(in  o!  the  peace, 
but  a  sheriff  of  a  county  is  an  esquire  fur  la»?.    The  general 
OMiimption  of  this  title  by  those  who  are  nut,  in  strictness, 
entitled  to  it,  has  virtually  destroyed  it  aaa  dietinet  title  or 
dipmity.  The  heads  of  mwiy  old  Ihmiliae  are,  honnvw*  still 
deemed  esquires  bv  preseription. 

ESSAYISTS.  British.  This  title  is  euatoniarilv eon- 
fined  to  a  certain  class  of  jx-riodit  al  writers  \ipon  subjects 
of  gonnral  uiierest,  as  morals,  criiicism,  manners,  Tlte 
notion  of  a  series  of  papers  fit  for  general  circulation,  and 
not  including  news  or  politics,  was  originated  by  Steele  and 
Addison  in  the  '  Tatler.'  [AomtOl*.]  The  *  Freeholder,' 
*  Grafbniea/  '  Freethinker,'  &&,  now  alnost  forgotten, 
were  rather  political  pamphlets  than  emyt  in  this  sense 
■  r  the  word;  and  an  interval  of  thirty-flve  years  elapse<l 
iVura  the  end  of  the  *  Spectator'  to  the  successful  revival  of 
this  style  of  writmjf  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  '  Rand>liT,'  m 
1750.  Its  great  popularity  led  to  the  catabiishment  of  a 
number  of  similar  periodicaU  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  oentorv,  aanee  which  time  they  have  again  gone 
out  of  fhshion.  We  give  a  list  of  those  contained  in  Alexan- 
der Chalmers's  collective  ecfition  of  British  Essayists,  which 
includes  some  that  have  little  claim  to  a  place  among  the 
standard  works  of  our  language;  with  the  names  of  the 
principal  and  most  celebrated  contributors  to  each. 

*  Tatler' — Steele,  Addison. 
'  Spectator*— Addison,  Steete,  Budgell.  Pope,  && 
'  Guardian'— Steele!,  Addiion,  Beneley,  Fopa^  TSekdl, 

Gay.  be. 

*  Rmnh1ef'->-Johnson,  almost  entirely. 

*  Adventurer' — Hawkcsworth,  Johnson.  Jos.  Warton,  &c. 

*  World'— Moore.  Lord  Chesterfield,  Horace  Walpole.  J. 
Warton,  &c. 

'  Connoisseur'— G.  Colman  nud  Bonncl  Thornton  chiefly ; 
Cowper  a  few. 

*  Ulor*— Johnson  ;  a  fow  b]r  Wartiin  nd  othan. 

*  Mvror*— >Hcnry  Maekentie  and  others 

'  l.^ungpr'-The  same. 

*  Ob.server' — Richard  Cumbcrlatid,  almost  entirely. 

*  Olki  Podrida'-Moore,  &c. 
'  Microcosm'  —Canning,  Krere,  Smith,  &c. 
BS8BK,  ESZEK,  ESSEG.  or  OSZBK.  the  chief  town  of 

theeiieleaf  Sasek^aad  the  eapitalof  Anstrian  SetaiTOhia,  is  n 


royal  free  town  situated  in  a  level  and  marshy  di.^lnct  on  the 
ri^ht  bank  of  the  Dravo.  a  little  to  the  west  of  its  cfllux  into 
the  Danube.  It  lies  m  45°  34'  N.  lat.  and  l!)"  42'  E.  long. 
Its  site  is  that  of  the  Mursia,  or  Mursaof  the  Romans,  which 
was  founded  in  the  year  1 2d  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and 
afterwards  became  the  residence  of  the  Roman  governors  of 
Lower  Pannonia.  Constantine  made  it  the  s«at  of  a  bishopric 
in  the  year  335.  It  now  consists  of  four  quarters ;  the  preseiu 
fortress,  begun  under  the  emperor  Leopoul  1.  in  171.',  and 
finished  in  1719,  is  well  btiilf,  contains  147  handsome  and 
lofty  houses,  an  arsenal  and  barrack,  and  is  regularly  for- 
tifteti :  an  esplanade  runs  round  it,  and  to  the  north-west  of 
it  stands  tlio  Pebo*Vem  (Upper  Town),  which  is  ap- 
proeched  by  no  nvenne  1100  peosi  iong,  is  the  residence  of 
the  merehants  and  dealers,  and  has  well-ettended  fairs. 

South-east  of  the  fortress  lies  the  Al.so  Vargs,  or  Lower 
Town,  ;hu  site  of  llie  antient  Murs;i,  whu-li  cuusui*  of 
broad  and  handsome  streets,  and  has  .some  fnie  churches; 
and  in  the  eaft  is  the  New  Town,  composed  rather  of  farms 
and  gardens  than  of  lines  of  streets.  TIm  fortress  and 
suburb*  contain  altogether  about  UOO  bousosi  4  Roman 
CathoUe  diiiiehes,  4  ^pels,  and  a  diureh  fbr  those  of  the 
Greek  persusKion,  and  11,200  inhabitants.  There  are  se- 
veral handsome  buildmgii,  such  the  town-hall,  the  bouse 
of  assembly  for  the  slates  of  Vei6c*,  the  county  in  which 
Kftj^k  is  situated,  the  barracks,  engineers'  house,  officers' 
pa\ilion,  and  arsenal.  Essek  has  alloman  Catholic  high- 
school,  a  gymnasium,  a  Greek  school,  a  mililaiy  eadct 
academy,  and  a  Franciscan  and  a  Cspuehin  monastery. 
A  causttwayor  bridge  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  length. 
55  feet  in  breadth,  and  9  feet  in  height,  constructed  in  die 
year  17I  J,  leads  across  the  Drave  and  the  swamfis  on  its 
northern  bank  into  the  II  ungurian  county  of  liacauya.  With 
the  e.xcention  of  some  silk-spinning  there  is  little  mecha- 
nical inaustrv-  in  the  town.  There  is  a  considerable  trade 
in  grain,  cattle,  and  raw  hides. 

£S8£N,  a  township  in  Ihefhisnan  administfative  circle 
of  Diisseldorf,  oansistnig  of  the  town  of  Enen  only,  which 
liiN  (in  the  Berne,  in  51"  IT  N.  lat.,  and  7"  2'  E.  long.  It 
\N  IS  the  spot  where  the  foreign  princes  of  the  Rhine  and  of 
Westphalia  formerly  held  their  diets,  or  "  Kiirstemago.' 
Essen  is  surrounded  by  walls,  has  about  830  houses,  and 
the  population,  which  was  47U6  in  the  year  1817,  is  now 
about  6700.  It  is  the  seat  of  mining  ami  en»wn-domain 
boards,  and  has  S  Protestant  and  i  Roman  Oatfaolie 
churches,  a  gymnasium,  a  Capuchin  monastery,  a  Pro- 
tAtant  orphan  asylum,  and  a  hospital.  The  chapel  uf  St. 
Qninnu-  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  place  of  Christian  wor- 
ship erecte<l  in  thoi^  parts.  The  manufactures  consist  of 
i  woollens,  linens,  vitnol,  leather,  arms,  iron  and  steel  ware, 
&c.  The  town  has  some  trade,  and  there  are  coal*mines 
in  the  vicinity,  as  well  as  a  number  of  iron  works. 

E8SENC&  is  derived  ftom  the  Latin  tneitiia,  a  word 
which  is  used  by  Cicero  and  Quinetilian.  and  formed,  not 
a.s  stated  in  Mr.  Richardson's  1' i  l:onary,  fioin  ''.ristentia, 
hut  from  fJixeim,  the  analoi;uu-<  imt  ohsulete  |>.trtiuple  of 
the  Verb  /".w,  to  be.  The  Eni;lish  word  esst-nce  consc- 
aucnily  signifies  tltat  which  constitutes  the  being  of  a 
toing.  or,  in  the  words  of  Locke,  that  which  makes  It  tO  be 
what  it  is.  This  term  was  the  subject  of  many  very  subtle 
disqoisttioiis  and  disputes  among  the  seholastie  loi^ians 
of  the xfourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries;  and 
the  metaphysical  notions  of  essence  cntcrtaine<I  by  the^ 
losfical  doclon  cannot  be  understood  wiihoul  reference  to 
their  discussions  respecting  the  nature  of  universal  ideas, 
as  real  or  nominal,  of  abstraction,  genus,  species,  difTurentia, 
substance,  properties,  accidents^  &C.,  of  all  which  particu* 
Ian  may  be  found  in  Smij^leeii  Logic.  Disputat. ;  Burg- 
ersdicii  Logica:  Eustachii  Loeica;  Le  Grand,  ln$ti- 
tut.  \jogv. ;  Wallisii  Logica ;  and  in  many  other  logical 
and  philosophical  treatk<^'s  cited  in  Jolnison's  (juajstinnes 
PbilosopbiCcT,  p.  168.  &c.  .Some  amusing  instances  of 
roelaphysical  sagacity  concermng  Iof;ical  essence  are  e.x- 
hibitcd  in  the  scholastic  work  uf  Louis  dc  Losclacbe, '  La 
Pbdosophie.  divis^  en  cinque  Parties,*  1548.  'II  n'y  a 
rien  dans  la  subalance  qui  ait  moins  d'esscnce  que  U  sub* 
stance ;  ansst  it  n*y  a  rien  dam  la  substance  qui  soit  moins 
siihstanco  rpie  la  substance,'  &r.  In  tlie  Ovford  Manual 
of  Schoiuiilic  i<ogic,  by  Dr.  Ahincb,  as  expouiid^xl  by  Mr- 
Iluyshe.  it  is  taught,  in  accordance  with  tbo  theory  of  tlie 
Nominalists,  that  essence  is  not  really  existent,  but  is  merely 
a  figment  of  imagination,  and  that  the  notion  of  it  is  re- 
solvable  into  two  ports;  that  which  is  cmoncA  to  ottwr 
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to  one  pulicutar  ewenee,  distinguishinf;  it  from  allothenuid 
eonslitutinf;  it  whmt  it  ia,  being  called  the  differentia.  The 
whole  essence  is  railed  the  species  ;  that  is,  genus + differ- 
entia«  species.  The  quaiiti^  joined  to  essence  are  alto 
of  two  kinds ;  those  which  arc  joined  necessarily  are  called 
froperh'M,  and  those  which  are  joined  only  cuniingently 
•r*  Mlldt  accidents.  Hence  the  Ave  nredicableii.  or  only 
poiaiblt  parts  of  a  thing  whioli  can  ha  tb«  objaeta  of  aatar- 
tion : — I.  Speeim  or  whole  MMinee.  9.  O«lra*,t1i0 
or  material  part  of  the  essence.  3.  Differcnii;;,  the  peculiar 
or  formal  part  of  the  essence.  4.  Property  or  qualiiy,  necou- 
sarily  joined  to  the  essence.  5.  Accident,  or  quality  cori- 
tingenih  joined  to  tlie  essence  The  following  statements, 
oollectea  (roro  Locke  ( Essay,  book  iii.,  c  S  andCX  exhibit  the 
pcioeipal  pointa  of  hit  doctrine  of  eManoa.  Ba  conaidaii 
msmn  to  b«  of  two  Unda;  I.  The  nal  oawtioa^  vhJdi 
rrn'-titutcs  the  insen<5iMn  parts  of  a  thing,  and  is  wholly 
uiikiiuivn  to  us.  The  nominal  essence,  which  dcpend.s 
on  that  which  is  real,  niid  is  the  complex  idea,  for  instance, 
of  the  prup^rties  of  oolour,  weight,  malleability,  tixediiesit, 
Visibility,  sec,  expressed  by  the  word  gold;  for  nothing 
van  ba  foU  whioh  baa  not  th«  qumlitiea  oonoeived  in  the 
ahatraet  Idea  to  whieh  thia  nama  ia  appliad.  In  simple 
.Jeas  (see  book  it.  c.  2),  the  ml  and  nominal  essence  are 
identical,  but  in  substances  theyara  always  different  Each 
of  thod^iii  ;  it  iiat  t  ideas  which  men  make  and  settle 
in  their  ramds  by  giving  them  natncs  is  a  distinct  essence; 
«id  the  names  which  stand  for  such  distinct  ideas  arc  the 
names  of  things  essentially  differenL  Thus,  a  circle  is  as 
essentially  different  from  an  oval  aaa  sheep  fVoro  a  goat; 
tiia  abitreet  idaa  which  ia  the  asaanoa  of  ana  baing  impos- 
libla  to  ba  eommimieated  to  tha  othar.  As  awcnesi  are 
nothing  but  the  abstract  complex  ideas  to  each  of  Mrhich 
has  been  annexed  a  distinct  and  General  name,  and  as  uf 
such  ideas  there  are  some  which  correspond  to  no  reality 
in  nature— for  instance,  those  of  mermaida.  unicorns,  &c. 
—it  u  avidBnt  that  there  are  essattesaaf  things  which  have 
no  exislenea.  In  considering  essenoa  with  legard  to  the 
idiolastie  theory  of  genus  and  special*  Locke  obserfcs  diet 
we  classify  thiii)>>  by  their  nominal  essences,  bavin;;  no 
other  tneasure  of  essence  and  species  but  our  abstract 
gcncrnl  ideas  or  roeni  il  arihetypcs.  without  reference  to 
which  w«  cannot  intelligibly  .speak  of  essential  and  specific 
difference.  The  doctrine  of  toe  immutability  and  ingenc- 
rablo  inoorruptible  nature  of  essences  can  be  founded,  says 
Loeka,  only  on  the  relation  between  abstract  ideas  and  the 
sounds  by  whi«di  thqr  are  signified;  that  is,  on  the  fact  that 
the  sune  name  retains  the  same  signiflcation,  and  also  on 
the  fact  that,  whatever  may  become  of  iii  livi  Ujalii,  as  Alex- 
ander and  Bucephalus,  the  ideas  of  inmi  &mi  horse  remain 
unaltered.  Some  of  these  positions,  as  that  real  essences 
arc  unknown,  and  that  species  are  distinguished  by  essences 
merely  nominal,  are  disputed  in  Green's  Philosophy  and 
Lee's  work  against  Looke.  (See  alao  manj  of  the  cadier 
B^olastiea;  and  ftr  an  expontion  of  tha  doetrk  a  of  ea- 
fi  ri'-e,  Twcording  to  the  transcendental  theory,  s»_  Kant's 
'  KfiUk  der  rcinen  Vcrnunft'  and  Wirgman's  I^eic  and 
Metaphysics,  in  the  "  F.im  \  clopaadia  Londuiu  u^i'- ' )  Suli 
Stance,  as  distinguiiihcd  from  essence,  is  under«»tuod  to 
naati  all  the  essential,  with  the  aeeidaiiital  ouaUties ;  and 
casnaa  (fsnw  and  differentia,  or  aswawii  anal  wopsr)  the 
essential  quaHtiea  akme^  that  is,  the  pan  snhsUHwe.  or 
metaphysial  substratum.  The  Greek  word  onsia  (oiiaia) 
has  many  sifniiflcations  applicable  to  the  individual,  genus, 
species,  and  subject  (Aristotle,  Metaphy*.  1,6,  c.  3);  on 
which  tt  IS  remarked  by  Roy  Collard  {tietai  iw  la  Pstf- 
eftologie,  1826,  p.  149.246),  that  while  the  Latin  and  all 
modern  Unguages  have  two  distinct  axpreasions  for  essence 
and  substance,  it  is  surprising  that  tne  Greek,  which  is 
otherwise  so  rich,  had  only  one  name  (ohvia)  for  these  two 
ideas.  The  word  iwSrrapit:,  fiyj  otlasis  (substance),  was 
subsequently  employed,  but  with  siiriilar  duplicity  and  con- 
fusion. Hence  arose  many  of  the  Trinita^rian  controversies, 
or  rather  lugoraachies,  wliich  embroded  the  first  ages  of 
tiie  church ;  for  Athanasiua,  Epi^nius,  and  most  of  '.he 
QtUsr  Greek  fuhers  understood  wpt&mmih  penon  er  mode 
af  beim;  aa  meaning  tha  same  thing  aa  Mmmc,  sub- 
stance; and  Sabenras,  Arios,  Nestorius,  and  Butyches 

UndcrstO.)d  {fXo<rra<nc  a.S  signifviT;^'  'fir'  --rirnc  thm^  n-  rvaia, 
that  IS,  essence  or  nature.  S  >  ihur  SatHsUiuji  said,  liiere 
is  nni;  t  ■.-(.•licr  iir  natiir*'  ui  Goil,  thfrejore  one  substance 
or  person.  These  are  three  substanoea  or  persons  in  God, 


•aid  AlNM*  ttsf^K^tlttae  essences  ornatorci.  There  ar« 
two  essences  er  natores  in  Christ,  said  Ncstorius*  thereon 
two  rabstaneee  er  persons.  There  is  but  one  substance  or 

person  in  Christ,  said  Eutyches,  therefore  but  one  e~c>»  i  < 
or  nature.  The  es!>ay  on  the  difference  between  oiaia  aiiU 
i'T&tratnii,  essence  and  substance,  which  is  often  attnbuli-d 
to  St.  Gregory,  appears  tu  belong  rather  to  St.  Basil:  at 
least  it  is  eontainea  in  hu  43rd  epistle.  The  epithet  «M«n- 
iMfdaiMlastboaaiiidisMasaUa^ualitaaa  in  a  thing,  with* 
out  which  it  eottld  not  he  what  it  is;  and  the  nainn  aarm 

part*  alana 


c^^cntials  of  logic,  si<;iiiBes  lliose 
ihii  tor  genural  or  jiarticulur  uses. 


tials,  as  thu 
which  ar 

KSSF.NKS.  [Hkssknks.] 
EfsSEQUlBO.  [Guiana,  BaiTisH.j 
ESSEX,  an  English  county,  situated  on  the  eastern 
eoast  of  the  island  of  Great  Jiritain.  It  is  ef  inragalar 
Ibm,  approximating  to  the  quadrant  of  a  ehde.  of  which 
the  nortn-westeni  point  of  the  county  tuay  be  considered 
as  the  centre;  the  soulhcrn,  south  ea.>itern,  and  eastern 
sides  a  portion  of  the  circumference ;  and  the  northern  and 
wektem  sides  the  circumscribing  radii.  It  is  botinded  on 
the  north  by  the  county  of  Suffolk  (from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  tha  rirer  Stonr)  and  by  the  county  of  Cambrioge 
(from  whieh  itia  aapanted  for  a  very  short  distance  by  the 
river  Cam);  est  the  west  bf  theoountv  of  HerU  (from 
which  it  is  separated,  along  a  part  of  the  boundary-line,  by 
the  river  Stort,  a  feedt  i  f  ho  Lea,  and  by  the  river  Leal ; 
and  by  the  county  of  Mulilkscx  (from  which  it  u  M;paraii?d 
throughout  by  the  lyca,  which  joins  the  Thames  at  the 
south-westeni  extremity  of  the  county);  on  the  south  side 
and  on  a  portion  of  the  south-east  &ide  it  is  bounded  by  the 
gradually  widening  aatuaiy  ef  the  Thames,  by  which  it  is 
septuatad  ftom  the  county  of  Kent ;  and  on  the  remainder 
of  the  south-east  side  and  rii  il'  if  ril  V-  the  German 
Ocean.  The  lenfrthof  astraijjut  Uuo  lU.i..  u  truin  the  uuriL- 
westcrn  to  the  norih-castcrn  extrcniity  of  the  county,  is  53 
miles;  but  the  northern  boundary  of  ihecouiuy,  following  its 
liu-nings,  is  about  75  miles;  the  length  of  aline  joining  the 
north>wcetem  with  the  south-western  extremity,  is  37  milee; 
hot  the  bonndary>line,  ftom  it*  many  windings;  extsads  to 
53  miles.  The  length  of  a  line  jt«ining  the  south-western 
to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  county  (which  would 
be  the  chord  of  the  circumscribing  arc  of  the  quadrant  )  is 
63  miles;  but  the  boundary  along  the  bank  of  the  Thames 
and  the  coa-st  of  the  ocean  is  about  85  miles.  The  area  of 
the  county  is  estimated  at  1533  square  miles;  or,  taking 
the  estimated  arsaa  of  the  aeveral  parishes.  979,000  aerea. 
The  population,  according  to  the  return  of  1831,  was 
317,507,  giving  207  to  a  square  mile.  In  magnitude  it  is 
the  (r  Hill  if  tl\e  English  counties,  being  a  Utile  smaller 
than  Kent,  and  a  little  larger  than  Suffuik.  in  absuiuie 
population  it  is  the  thirteenth,  and  in  relative  population 
(he  eighteenth,  of  the  English  counties.  Chelnuford,  the 
county-town,  is  on  the  river  Chelmcr,  29  milea  ftoos  St. 
Panl'ih  Lwnden^  in  astnosht  line  north-east  by  east;  and 
the  tame  distanee  from  Wkitechapel  Church.  London,  by 
the  road  through  Romfliid,  Bientwnod,  and  Ingaiaaune. 

(Ordnance  Sttrpey  ) 

Coatt,  hlandi,  tS^. — Tlie  bank  of  the  Thames  and  the 
sea-coast  of  Essex  are  marshy  almost  throughout.  From 
the  junction  of  the  Lea  with  the  Thames  to  Purfleet,  1 1  or 
It  nilsei  the  marshss  extend  fkom  a  mile  to  a  mila  and  « 
half  er  esen  two  miles  inhmd,  and  the  river  is  confined  to 
iifi  bed  bv  on  embankment,  .^t  Pin  ftei  •  the  hills  rorr.c 
down  to  the  river;  and  from  Purtlecl  lo  Grays  Thuirock, 
5  miles,  tlie  marshes  consist  only  of  a  %'ery  narrow  strip 
along  the  nver-bank ;  the  embankment  is,  however,  carried 
on.  except  juj<t  at  Purfleet.  West  and  East  Tilbury  marshes, 
on  each  side  of  Tilbuiy  Fett,  extend  6  miles  along  the 
river,  and  ftom  one  to  two  milSB  inland ;  hot  below  them 
the  breadth  of  the  marsh  land  is  again  contracted,  alor.g 
that  bend  of  the  river  called  The  Hope,  .3  miles  lum;,  from 
the  lower  end  of  which  they  again  widen,  and  extend  above 
9  mil^  along  the  river,  and  nearly  4  miles  inland,  being 
intersected  by  an  inlet  called  Hole  Haven,  the  brancLt.^ 
of  which  cut  off  (Irom  the  mainland  the  low  marshy  hie  of 
Oanvey.  The  embankment  of  the  ri\'er  is  carri^  round 
the  inlet  uf  Hole  Haven,  along  the  bank  of  Uie  creek 
which  separates  Canvey  Island  from  the  main,  and  round 
the  whole  of  Canvey  Island;  those  portions  of  lii  ni :  >b- 
latid  whieh  are  not  comprehended  within  the  embii.kmcnt 
are,  below  Tilbury  Fort,  salt  roarahcs.    From  the  eastern 

'  of  '*avey  island  the  maisbes  cease  j  and  about  Leigh 
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SBd  Southend  the  oout  raw  into  low  cliffs.  At  Sboebary 
Ne»8,  a  low  point  of  Und  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  6 
miles  from  tht'  f.';ist  end  of  Ccuivry  Island,  where  the  ro.i.-t 
turns  to  the  north-east,  the  m&r>hes  reappear ;  and  with 
an  interval  of  about  a  mile  just  beyond  Shoebury,  they  eon* 
tinoe  aloiuE  the  coast  1 1  milai^  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Oromh.  Mavly  4  milw  hvm  Shoebury  a  narrow  creek, 
with  IMI17  mulkalionak  penetiates  inknd  into  the  channel 
of  the  iif«r  Croooh,  and  with  that  river  e«ts  off  from  the 
mainland  several  low  flat  islands,  Russelys.  Haven  Gore, 
New  England,  Potten,  Walla^a,  and  Foulness.  The 
cdfjo  of  this  crook  and  i(s  various  ramifications,  as  well 
as  of  the  Broomhill  and  Crouch  rivers,  which  unite  with 
it,  are  embanked,  and  the  islands  are  embanked  all 
tound.  Hm  mmLj  tiMiL  indadtng  Um  islaoda  a«d  the 
adjacent  part  of  the  miliilaiid,  it  fmo  3  to  marly  <  miles 
broad;  and  the  sand  (Foulness  Sand),  dry-  at  low  water, 
which  at  Shoebury  Ness  wa*  a  mile  and  a  quarter  bruud 
(having  widened  Croin  a  iiuartcr  of  a  mile  at  14  Ju  ILiven), 
is  off  houlness  Island  4  miles  broad ;  there  is  a  road  along 
this  sand  fVom  Kennet's  Head,  near  Shoebury.  almost  to 
the  nortb-«ast«m  and  of  Foalnaas  Iiland.  Fran  tha  moulh 
of  thaCrmieh  tiie  eoatt  rum  naariyiMntli  and  wrath  8  mtlaa 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Blackwater  river  In  this  p  irt  of  the 
coast  the  sea  encroaches  upon  the  land.  Tim  uiutshes  (Bum- 
h.mi  Marsh,  SuuthminstorMornli,  Densey  Marsh,  TiUinghani 
Marsh,  and  Bradwell  Marsh)  extend  in  the  southern  part« 
nearly  5  miles  inland,  but  gradually  become  narrow  to  the 
northward  to  St.  Peter's  Chapel,  where  tliqf  ara  intaempted 
by  the  higher  ground  running  down  to  fha  oaaikt  Aa  aand, 
which  is  dry  at  low  water,  has  a  hraadth  of  tnm  two  miles  to 
two  miles  and  a  half.  Batwaen  the  sstuaries  of  the  Black- 
water  and  the  Gtliie,  in  the  inlet  formed  In  ilu  ;r  ji  i.r  ti  in, 
the  mouth  of  which  inlet,  from  St.  Peter  s  Lliajai  10  bt. 
Osyth  Point,  is  above  j  miles  over,  is  the  island  of  Mersey, 
separated  from  the  mam  by  a  marshy  tract  and  an  inter* 
venitig  narrow  channel.  Tba  ontar  or  tttmtA  shore  of 
tbia  iaiand  it  akiviad bgr  a  varjr  nanow  tiaet  of  maish^land; 
btit  tha  ntarshaa  about  8t  Osyth  P«)int  aja  flWD  tliNO- 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  broad.  The  marshes,  li  vit, 
terminate  4  miles  beyond  St.  Osylh's  Point,  and  (wiUi  a 
!-lif;hi  iiUerriiptton  of  a  rade  of  marsh-land  neir  the  moulh 
of  Holland  Creek)  a  high  broken  coa^t  extends  between  'J 
and  10  miles  to  the  Nate,  the  most  eastern  point  of  the 
aaun^.  This  point  fhrnaorhr  aztandad  much  ihrther  toward 
tha  aaat  Tha  muii  of  houdings  havo  been  Ibund  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  land ;  and  a  shoal  called  West 
Rock  is  5  miles  from  shore.  From  the  Naze  to  Harwich, 
between  5  and  C  miles  in  a  direct  line  north  and  i^uth,  the 
coast  forms  an  inlet  lined  by  salt  marshes,  and  occupied  by 
Horsey  Island,  Holmes  Island.  Pewit  Island,  and  one  or 
two  amaller  isUnds.  The  seanxiait  taminates  at  Harwich ; 
Irat  the  sBstuar^  of  the  Stour,  whiali  i»  in  mat  parts  more 
than  a  mile  wide  at  high  water,  aztanda  Qp  to  CMawada 
Bridge,  above  Mannin^ree.   (OrAwtee  Airv^.) 

The  islunds  luve  heen  named  in  the  course  of  the  fore- 
gotug  desenption  of  the  coast  we  subjoin  a  few  particulars 
of  the  chief  of  them. 

Canvey  Island  is  bounded  on  the  south-west  and  west  bv 
Rola  Haven,  and  on  the  north  b^  a  narrow  creek,  which 
sepaimtaa  it  fton  tim  aiainland.  u  ia  antiraly  oanh-Uuid. 
bankad  in  aB  nnind.  Iti  aztrama  length  fitmn  aaat  to  wast 
is  6  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south  2^.  Its 
area  is  estimated  at  more  than  '2G00  acrca  (Ltf).  0/  Useful 
Knowle  iii'' :  Geography),  chicflv  appropriate<l  to  grazing 
sheep  and  cattle ;  or  36UU  acrus  (Morant's  Hist,  qf  E««ex). 
It  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  causeway  leading 
to  tha  viUaga  of  South  Bendeat.  It  does  not  form  a  distinct 
parish,  hut  pays  titkaa  and  laCas  to  aaveral  parishes.  Prom 
it:^  beinp  comprehended  in  so  many  parishes,  its  population 
cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  population  returns;  but  the 
'Clerical  Guide'  (ad.  18.16)  assigns  to  it  a  population  of  21  fi. 
Morant,m  bis  '  History  of  £s»ex,'  slattss  that  there  were  then 
<A.D.  1 768)  flAy  dwellings  in  the  island.  In  I  r.'2'2,  the  land  be- 
ing subject  to  be  overflowed  at  high  water  in  the  spring  tid|es, 
the  owners  of  lands  in  it  entered  into  an  ngreeraent  witb 
Joas  Croppenburgh,  a  Dutohman,  for  '  inning  and  veoover^ 
ing  the  island,*  as  Morant  terns  it.  A  timher  ehapd  was 
built  for  the  use  of  the  Dutchmen  employed  in  the  work. 
This  chapel  has  been  twice  rebuilt:  the  present  chapel  will 
hold  100  persons.  The  value  of  the  perpetual  curacy,  to  wh  n  ii 
aevaial  undowiaeats  are  attached,  ii  58/. :  it  is  in  the  gift  of 
lh»WdMf«rLond«nh  VlHMiiay«M4f  MrMtteMand. 


I  Foulness  Island  (fu  called  from  tha  Saxcn  Fu,??),  r  fowl, 
land  »«r*.  a  promontory,  'the  Proroontor>  of  Fo\t1.-,i  h 
!  lioundodon  the  north  by  thf  rncr  L'jouch,  on  the  ca-t  and 
south-east  by  the  German  Ckxiui,  on  the  west  by  the  Broom- 
hill  river,  which  separates  it  from  Wallaaea  Isund,  and  on 
the  south-west  by  a  creek  which  oommtmioataa  betvasD  this 
river  and  the  sea  and  separataa  Fofdaasa  from  FMtan  and 
New  Bngbnd  Uaada.  Its  antRme  length,  from  north- 
east toaauth-waatisalmoat  fi  miles;  iu  greatest  breadth 
•2^f.  Its  area  is  given  by  Morant  at  4i00  acres,  and  in  the 
'  Lib.  of  Useful  Knowledge'  at  5000  ;  but  m  iho  Population 
Returns  Foulness  parish,  which  does  not,  aa  fsr  as  we 
know,  com|»ehend  more  than  the  island,  is  givao  at  8UfiO 
acres,  with  a  population  of  SSO,alnuiat  entirely  agrieoltoinL 
The  soil  ia  gpoit  the  upper  part  producing  com  of  every 
kind,  and  tna  lower  part  pasturage ;  the  only  fences  are 
ditches,  which  are  filled  at  every  tide.  Frui'-troes  ibriva 
ilL  The  water  is  brackish ;  the  only  fresh  water  is  rain- 
water. The  housng  are  scattered  over  the  island,  upon  the 
different  farms ;  they  are  all  of  wood — a  material  which,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  is  here  liable  to  rapid  decay.  The  churoh, 
also  of  wood,  ia  Btaatad  naar  tba aomtnof  tha  ialaadi  it 
win  boUi  SOO  paasoiM^  Tha  living  is  a  taetory,  axampt 
from  the  archdeacon's  jurisdiction,  of  the  M  arh-  value  of 
.100/.,  with  a  glebo-liouse.  There  is  ix  i,,.:u.ily  lair  in  the 
island.  Beds  of  ojster  and  cockle-shells  have  been  found 
beneath  the  surface  of  this  island,  wlucb  renders  it  probable 
that  it  was  originall]^  formed  by  deposits  from  tha  sea. 

Wallasea,  oUierwise  Wallet  or  Wallia,  ao  nanad  limn 
the  sea-walls  which  surround  it,  is  bonndad  on  dw  north 
by  the  river  Crouch,  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  Broom- 
hill  river,  which  saparates  it  from  Foulness  and  Potten 
Island.^,  Ill  1  n  the  west  and  south-west  by  Pai;li slia  ii 
Creek,  which  separates  it  from  the  maiuland.  There  is  a 
causeway  over  Paglesham  Creek.  Its  greatest  length  is, 
from  east  to  west,  3^  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  is  1^  miles. 
The  water  is  too  salt  to  be  fit  for  kitchen  use.  and  the  inlta> 
bitanlahava  to  Jfateh ikaah  watav  from  tba  mainland;  that 
in  the  pondi  is  so  hndtish  that  hoiaea  do  not  thrive  till 
they  have  been  inured  to  it.  The  whole  ialud  it  amib- 
i  land ;  it  is  included  in  several  parishes. 
'  Potten  Island,  Haven  Gore,  New  England,  and  Rus- 
selys  or  Rusliley,  belong  to  the  same  group  as  the  two  fora- 
going;  they  are  to  the  south-west  of  Foulness  and  to  tha 
south  of  Wallaaea,  Tha  whiola  graap  is  to  Rochfbid  hm- 
drad.  In  tha  creeks  whleh  sonoond  or  aapatnte  thaaa 
islands  are  fed  the  small  oysters  called  AVallttect  oysters. 

Mersey  Island  is  in  an  inlet  formed  by  ttie  ajsluaries  of 
the  Blackwater  and  the  Colne.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Saxon  Me|i«,  the  sea  or  a  marsh,  and  ig,  an  island.  It 
IS  bounded  on  the  south  by  tlie  nstuary  of  the  Blackwater 
river,  on  the  south-east  by  the  German  Ocaan,  on  tba  aaat 
by  the  awtuary  of  the  Colne,  and  on  all  otbo'  aidaa  by  • 
creak,  whieh,  running  thnmsh  tlie  marshes  on  its  north- 
wast  sid^  under  tha  naniM  or  Mersey  Channel  or  Pyefleet 
Channel,  separates  it  from  the  mainland;  a  portion  of  the 
marsh  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  is  sepaialed  from  the 
rest  by  a  channel  called  Pusstieet.  The  greatest  length  of 
the  island  u,  from  cast-north-oast  to  west-south-west,  neariy 
5  miles ;  the  breadth  N'arisa  ftom  one  to  two  miles.  Tha 
island  is  dividad  into  tba  two  naiiabea  of  fast  and  Wast 
Mersey  or  Mersea.  of  whieh  nia  ftmer  eompwhenda  aa 

area  of  1810  acres,  with  n  ];r-,jnihtirin,  in  1831,  of  300;  tba 
latter  an  area  of  30. ii  ucix-s,  wuh  a  population  of  847; 
together,  -1830  acres  and  1147  inhabitants.  There  is  a  pes. 
imge  from  the  island  to  the  mainland  ofar  the  Matsay 
Channel,  dry  at  low  water,  called  'the  Strodo'or'filraadab* 
t.  e.,  a  bank  along  tba  sida  of  a  aaek,  rivar,  ar  aaa.  Tha 
history  and  aniiqnitiea  of  this  iriand  adil  ba  aotiaad  with 
those  of  the  county  at  large. 

Horsey  Island  is  in  that  inlet  which  occurs  between  the 
Na.'i-  d.nd  II;ir'.» i  ll  lis  ^T-i:atest  Icnfjth  is  from  north-west 
to  south  east  about  twu  miles:  its  greatest  breadth  rather 
more  than  a  mde.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  salt  marshes: 
a  spot  rather  more  elevated  than  the  rest,  about  ona-Awtb 
of  tiie  whole,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  island,  is  hanbifil 
in.   In  the  marshes  there  is  a  decoy  for  wild  fivwL 

Pewit  Island  and  Holmes  Island,  with  ona  or  two  others 
are  near  Hor^>>v  :  nil  tlu-^r  isliiiuls  are  :r<;paratad  ftoMt 
each  other  aiid  iraiu  the  main  by  narrow  channels.  . 

Surface,  Ht/drography,  Commvmcatinnt.    This  county 
has  fow  biUa  of  any  considerabla  elevation :  itsgaoaral  slopa^ 
'  aa  datanainad  hr«teii«lmM,ii  towvai  tttwaOi  aal 
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east;  the  coaist  and  the  banks  of  the  Thames  present  a  suc- 
iteasion  of  unhealthy  marshes  commonly  knonti  as  the 
hundreds  of  Eiisex.  High  Beach,  on  the  north-west  aide  of 
Epping  Forest,  near  Walthun  Abbey  (39U  feet  high), 
Langdon  hill,  south  of  Btllericay  (620  feet  high),  Dan- 
bury  hill,  between  Chelmsford  and  Maldon,  of  nearly  the 
^auur  height,  and  Tiptrey  Heath  near  Wilhain,  aru  probably 
ihe  hightH»t  parts  of  the  rouniy.  The  Chalk  di)\vn»  whicli 
form  the  eonliiiuatiou  of  the  Chiltc-rn  hills  jutst  cross  the 
norih-weslern  part  of  the  county  in  their  extension  towards 
Uio  norlh-tiast. 

Tba  mom  of  Sssw  lum^the  ThapMS  with  its  affliMati» 
tbeLea  (intowbieh  flawithvStort),  theRoding,  ibeBoimi* 
Itrook,  the  Tnirerhum,  and  some  -r.inll- r  tu  iuus;  the 
Crouch  with  its  atUuunt  the  Bnxmj-iiul,  u.l-  iiiaLkwatcr 
with  its  afllucnts  the  Pods  Brook  or  Wiiliain  n\  i  r ;  ami  tlio 
Chelmer  (into  which  flow  the  Sandon  Brook,  the  Ter,  and 
same  other  streams) ;  theOolne  wilh  iUdHueitt  th»BonMMn; 
tbm  Stonr;  and  the  Griiita  or  Gam, 

The  Thames  bounds  tbo  oountjr  on  tb*  teath  tido.  Iti 
roHrr.c,  tlioui^li  uirulinp,  is  on  the  whole  nearly  from  west 
to  east  It  IS  a  tide  rivir,  and  navi(^ble  for  the  largest  mer- 
chant ships  (that  IS,  for  East  I  iidianien  of  the  first  class,  l-tliO 
tons  burden),  and  for  trigatea  and  other  smaller  ships  of 
mr  throughout  that  part  of  its  course  which  belongs  to  this 
oounty.  The  mouth  cf  the  Thames  contams  numerous 
•hoals. 

The  Lea  bounds  the  county  on  part  of  its  vreot  aide.  It 
more  properly  belongs  to  Hertfordshire,  in  whidk  it  hat  a 
ronsidurable  ])ari  of  its  course.  It  meets  the  border  of  Esst  x 
at  the  pomt  where  it  n;ecives  the  Stort,  along  which  the 
bouniiary  previously  runs  and  Hows  soulli  past  Broxbouiii 
(Herts),  Waltham  Abbey,  Cbingford,  Layton,  and  Strat- 
ford (all  in  BmosK  W  nuMk  into  the  Thames.  The  banks 
•if  tbia  tivar  an  nuidiy ;  and  Ihe  nwrsties  are  tnm.  half  a 
mite  to  a  mile^wido.  The  fttmm  is  frequently  divided  and 
flows  in  several  channels,  and  in  somr  [1  i  <  nv  have  been 
made  in  order  to  iniprovf  or  shorten  the  iui.ij^anon,  which 
^mprchonds  all  that  part  of  tla-  river  coiuiet  ted  with  this 
county.  Some  of  the  acu  of  parliament  relaiuig  to  the 
navigation  of  this  river  are  above  400  yean  old. 

The  Start  liaaa  in  Hortfoidahitei,  but  Mon  ontofa  Sim, 
dnough  vhieh  it  flow*  fat  aoma  milea,  and  then  tooehea 
the  border  again,  and  flows  sometimes  on  the  border,  some- 
time; in  Hertfordshire,  into  the  I>ea.  Its  whole  course  is 
about  2'i  miles,  for  about  10  miles  of  which  it  has  been 
made  navigable.  The  navigation  of  t)io  Stort  and  thi!  l><;a 
aerves  for  the  conveyance  of  corn,  malt  wool,  and  other 
agneaUufal  produoe  to  London ;  and  fur  tb«  cooveyaoce  in 
ntnm  of  coala»  timber,  deals,  bricks,  |invinc  itonea,  gio- 
carioa»  doth,  and  ether  aitidea  of  daily  eonsumption. 

The  Redini?  rises  in  the  western  pitt  of  the  county,  near 
Easton  Park,  a  short  distance  north-west  of  Dunmow :  it 
flows  southward  about  Ij  miles  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chipping  Ongar,  where  it  receivt's  theCripAey  Brook  (about 
9  miles  long)  from  the  north  west.  From  the  junction  of 
the  Cripscj  Brook,  the  Rodine;  tlows  south-west  in  a  very 
vinding  channel  14  miles  past  Kelvedoa  Hatch.  Naveatoeiu 
Abidge,  Lough  ton,  and  Chigwell,  to  WoodJbrd  bridge;  and 
from  Woodford  brid^."  ir  'v,  :ih  ut  7  t  s  mili  s  ^luth  and 
South  by  east  past  IlS'>,id  liai  ki;i^'  iiUu  Liiu  Tuames.  Its 
whole  course  is  abou;  •  i  n  'I  The  banks  :im- li  v 
and  mariihy  from  the  ni  iL'l;ijourhood  ofOagar.  The  west 
baiik,  from  Ilford,  ai  i  i>  lii  banks  from  below  Barking, 
me  protected  by  ombankiucnts.  It  is  navigable  under  the 
name  of  Barking  Oeek  up  to  Ilford  bridge,  and  serves  to 
convey  coaht  and  other  articles  Ibr  the  aap^y  ef  Romford 
and  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Bourne  Brook  rises  between  the  Tillapes  of  Nave- 
stock  and  Havcrinjj-atte-Bowcr,  and  flows  m  a  wnidinir  chan- 
nel past  Romford  (below  which  it  receives  a  small  hr<x)k 
from  Horncburch),  and  between  Dai^enham  and  Uom- 
ofauBch  Marshes  into  the  Thames.  It^  leni>;th  is  about  12 
Titiht  In  the  loew  part  of  iia  course  the  Bourne  Brook  is 
oooneeted  with  the  pool  Ibnned  by  Dagenham  Braach. 
Tliis  breach  was  occasioned  in  1707  M.  v  ing  up  of 

a  small  slui(«  that  had  been  made  fur  the  arama^c  uf  the 
land  V  ;  an  upeniiig  was  formed  by  the  rushing  in  of 
the  Ttiamcs,  300  fcot  wide,  and  in  some  places  iO  feet 
deep:  1000  acres  of  rich  land  in  the  adjacent  levels  were 
overllowed.  and  the  surface  of  nearly  120  acres  was  washed 
into  the  Thames,  where  a  bank  was  fcnned  nearly  a  mile 
m  length,  and  anienduig  halfway  eeraaa  the  livac  Ailit 


various  ineffectual  attempts,  the  breach  (which  in  course  of 
time  had  been,  by  the  force  of  the  reflux  every  turn  of  the 
tide,  worn  into  iwveral  channels  like  the  arms  of  a  morj 
was  stopped,  by  driving  dov»-uikd  piles  and  other  expedi- 
ents, under  the  direction  of  Captain  Perry,  who  com- 
menced his  works  in  1718.  Within  the  embankmeai 
there  is  yet  a  pool  of  between  40  and  j  i  ,cil.-.  vlu  fl-  th* 
soil  was  earned  away  by  the  tide.  [Barkino.J  i  hrougk 
the  upper  part  of  this  pool  the  Bourne  Brook  flows. 

The  Ingerburn  hses  near  Haveriiig-atte-Boww,  not  fat 
from  the  source  of  the  Boumo  Btook,  and  Hows  aoiltiiwani, 
past  Upminstor.  into  the  Thamea.  It  as  abont  It  milis 
lonp.  A  strootn  ef  ttbont  the  ame  lennlK  vhkih  xiaoa  doaa 
t  T!  orndun  Parli  near  Brentwood,  alls  into  the  Thames 

iidi  i'urflect. 

The  Crouch  rises  on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  south  of  Bd- 
lencay,  and  flows  cast  by  north  about  25  miles  into  the  sea, 
passing  the  villages  of  Raiustlcn  Cray.  Wickford,  Ruawell, 
and  much  lowar  down,  the  viUage  of  Biunham,  The  ttda 
Hows  about  IS  miles  up  the  river  end  is  kept  from  overflow- 
ing the  low  lands  on  its  banks  by  mounds.  In  the  tide- 
way there  are  many  arms;  and  the  various  channels  by  which 
the  riv  i  i  i  luiaunicates  with  the  sea  form  the  f;ruup  of 
Kuulncss,  \Valia.soa,  aiid  lUtt  adjacent  islands.  Ju&t  abovt 
its  mouth  it  receives  the  Broom-hill  river  (10  miles 
long),  which  is  navigable  for  seven  miles  nearly  up  to 
Rochfurd. 

The  Blackwater,  which  in  the  upper  pact  of  its  course  is 
ealled  the  Pant,  rises  near  the  village  ofWimbtsh,  three  or 
f  mr  mile*  from  Saffron  Walden,  in  the  north-western  part 
uf  the  f?ounly.  It  flows  first  muih-cast  and  then  south  about 
.1(1  miles,  past  Red  winter.  Great  Sampfoid,  Little  Sampford. 
Great  Baidfield,  Weathersfleld,  Shallbrd.  Paufield.  Bockmg, 
Stisted,  Coggesliall,  Kelvedon,  Great  Braxted,  and  Little 
Bmxted,  to  the  neitdibourhood  of  Witham.  Here  it  u 
joined  by  the  Pods  Brook,  a  stream  14  or  IS  mites  long, 
whicl)  rises  near  Great  Bardfleld  an  !  11  v  ^  Rayne, 
Braintree,  Black  Notley,  White  Notkv,  1  jiukhuiirn.  and 
Wi;ham,  From  the  junction  of  tnis  stream  the  Blackwater 
tlows  south  alxmt  4  miles  to  the  junction  of  the  Chelmer; 
after  which  it  flows  uast  about  12  miles  into  the  sea,  having 
a  course  of  about  4fi  miles.  From  Maldon,  which  is  Iwloa 
the  j  unction  of  the  Chelmer,  it  to  a  tide  river;  and  its  aastu- 
ary,  which  is  at  high-water  from  to  2|  miles  wide,  contains 
the  islands  of  Northey,  Osey,  Ramsey,  and  Pewit.  Law- 
ling  Creek  and  GoMhangcr  Greek  are  cluainda  in  tlie  oon 

or  strand  uf  this  tideway. 

The  Chelmer  rises  near  Debden,  two  or  three  miles  south 
of  the  sources  of  the  Blackwater,  and  flows  south-south-oast 
about  23  or  24  milcji  to  the  town  of  Chelmsford,  passing 
Thaxled,  Tiltey.  Qieat  Eoi^toD,  Danmow.  Great  Waltham. 
and  Little  Waltham.  At  Chelmsford  it  is  joined  by  a  strvam 
which  rises  near  Thorndon  Park  and  flows  northward  1h  - 
tween  Billericay  and  Ingatestone  to  Widford  and  Wnttle, 
and  then  turns  east  and  runs  into  the  Chelmer  af\er  a  course 
of  about  14  miles.  From  Chelmsford  the  Chelmer  tiuws 
east  about  10  miles  till  it  falls  into  the  Blackwater  near 
lialdon.  Its  whole  ooune  is  abont  34  milea.  The  Sandon 
'  Brook,  which  rises  mar  Stock,  two  mfles  north-east  of  Bil- 
lericay, and  has  a  course  of  about  It)  nnlr  ?,  ioiri=.  the  Chelmer 
lK!tweon  Ciielmsford  and  Maldoii.  Xiiu  lei  rises  between 
^  Isted  on  the  Chelmer  and  Rayne  on  the  Pods  Brook,  and 
tlows  south-east  I.l  or  14  miles  into  the  Chelmer,  which  it 
joins  about  two  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Sandon 
Brook.  It  passes  Little  Leighs,  Groat  Leighib  Teriin|^  and 
Hatfield  Pcverel. 

The  Coloe  rises  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  county, 
between  Great  Sampford  on  the  Pant,  and  Steeple  Bump- 
stead  on  the  Stour.  It  flows  east  about  7  miles  to  liiu. 
neighbourhood  of  Great  Ycldham,  wliere  it  is  joined  by 
another  stream  of  nearly  the  same  length.  From  this  junc- 
tion it  flows  south-east  b  miles  past  Castle  Hediii^ham 
and  Sibto  Hedingham  to  Halsted;  and  from  thence  eaU- 
soudi-eaat  abont  13  milea  to  Colehestar.  Bebw  Oolehaiter 
it  becomes  a  tidewater  and  flows  8  or  9  mOea  Kwith  seat 
into  the  sea  at  the  north-e^ist  end  of  Nera^r  Islaild.  Itt 
wiiole  course  is  about  3j  miles. 

The  Roman  rises  almut  2  miles  north  of  Co^2;esha',; 
on  the  Blackwater,  and  flows  ea^it  by  south  about  13  nuleb 
into  the  tideway  of  the  Ck>lne,  which  it  ^oins  midway  be- 
tween Colchester  and  the  sea.  A  brook  eight  or  nine  milaa 
long  firom  L^fer  Harney  and  Layer  Breton  joins  the  Bonn 
•bo«»  thne  milaa  above  ito  junetiM  with  the  CSalM. 
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The  Stour  may  be  con«iilered  as  equally  belonging  to 
Suffolk  and  Essex.  Of  the  three  springs  which  may  claim 
to  be  its  sources,  one  which  ttows  past  tiie  village  of  Kedding- 
ton  is  in  Suffolk ;  a  second  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  from  it  a 
stream  flows  by  the  town  of  Haveril  in  Suffolk ;  th«  third 
spring  is  in  Euex,  and  the  stream  fVom  it  passM  Steeple 
Bumpstesd.  From  the  junction  of  these  Ihna  streams, 
which  takes  place  about  6  or  9  miles  from  their  respec- 
tive sources,  tne  river  to  its  outfal  divides  the  counties  of 
Esaex  aiid  Suffolk.'  Its  course  is  first  east  about  111  miles 
past  Wixoe,  Stoke.  Clare,  and  Cavendish  in  Suffolk,  to  the 
ne^hl>ourhood  of  Long  Melford,  above  which  it  receives 
two  aawll  tributaries  on,the  Suffolk  bank ;  ftom  thence  its 
eoufie  is  soaih  by  cast  about  8  miles  peat  Sudbonf  in 
Suflblk  t«  Bares:  and  from  thence  east  13  miles  past  Kcy> 
laiiil.  in  Suffolk  (below  wliicli  it  receives  two  considerable 
artluenis),  and  Dcdham  m  Essex  to  Calawade  hrid^,  just 
above  Manningtree.  Below  Catawatle  briJ^'e  lii:  stream 
Widens  into  a  considerable  nstuary,  ll  or  12  mdes  long, 
and  for  the  most  part  above  a  mile  wide,  which  uoites  with 
tlie  aetuary  of  the  Orwell,  a  Suffolk  river,  and  passes  into 
the  open  sea  between  Harwidi  and  Languard  Fort.  Its 
whole  course  is  about  SO  miles.  Manninf^ree,  Mistley. 
Wrabness,  and  Harwich  are  on  the  Essex  bank  of  this 
aestuar}'. 

The  Cam  rises  near  Debden,  4  miles  from  Saffron  "Walden. 
and  flows  first  south-west  for  2  miles,  and  then  turns  north 
and  flows  8  or  9  miles  post  Newport,  Audley  Park.  Little- 
binyt  and  Little  and  Great  Chesterford,  into  Cambridgc- 
thice,  to  which  the  principal  part  of  its  course  belongs. 

The  Thames  and  the  Lea  arc  na\igable  throughout  that 
part  of  their  course  which  belongs  to  this  county;  the 
Stort  is  navipiblo  from  Bishop Stortt'ord  to  its  junction  with 
the  Lea;  and  it  has  been  projected  and  acts  of  parliament 
obtained  (a  h.  ldl'2;ui(l  |Si4)  to  make  a  navi^ble  canal 
fttmi  Bishop  Storlf  inl  alont;  the  valley  of  the  Cam  to  the 

naneable  part  of  that  river  below  Cambridge,  thus  uniting 
the  Thames  and  the  Lea  with  the  Cm  and  the  Oose.  The 

tideway  of  the  Crouch  is  ravii^able,  and  serves  for  the  im- 
portation of  groceries  and  fuel,  and  the  exportation  of 
agricultural  produce.  Near  Burnham  this  river  is  a  Quarter 
of  a  mile  wiae  (not  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  as  Mr.  Young 
states  in  his  'Agricultural  Survey'),  and  has  depth  of  w,ater 
wifltftiimt  for  a  98-gun  ship:  a  74  might  go  almost  up  to 
'Hon  bridge  at  the  head  of  the  tideway.  The  Blaekwater 
does  not  appear  to  be  navigable  above  the  junction  of  the 
Chelmer.  Vessels  of  considerable  burden  can  get  up  to 
Maldon  at  spring  tides.  The  Chelincr  is  ravii^able  to 
Chelmsford.  Thui  navigation  supplies  Chelui:>iord  and 
other  places  in  the  interior  of  the  county  >Mih  coal,  deals, 
timber,  and  groceries,  and  serves  for  the  exportation  of 
agricultural  prodocai.  Tlw  navigation  of  tho  Colne,  which 
extends  to  Colchester,  answers  tne  same  pgpeses  lor  that 
town  and  ncighbonrhood.  The  river  8Um  is  navigdilie  np 
to  Sudbury,  about  90  niles  above  Haiiikh.  Eases  has  no 
navigable  canals. 

The  principal  roads  in  the  county  are  slit;  ■iic  c  roads 
fnmi  London  to  Norwich,  by  Ipswich,  by  Bur),  and  by 
Newmarket.  The  road  by  Ipswich  enters  the  county  at 
Bow  bridge*  about  three  miles  firom  Whitcchapel  church, 
London,  and  crosses  the  eonnty  in  nearly  its  greatest  ex- 
1i  T  T  t'-i^m  south-West  to  north-east,  passing  through  tiic 
niarkuL  towns  of  Romford  (12  miles  from  LoiidDii),  Chelms- 
ford (2','  miles),  Witham  ^^H  milL-s),  and  Colchester  (jj 
miles),  7^  mdusi  beyond  which  the  ruad  crosses  the  Slour 
at  Stratford  bridge  and  enters  Suffolk.  The  road  through 
Bury  brandies  <^  from  the  Ipswich  road  at  Chelmsford, 
and  peases  through  tite  towns  of  Braintiee  (40|  miles 
from  London)  and  Halsted  (46^  milesX  B  miles  beyond 
which  the  road  crosses  the  Stour  into  the  town  of  Sudbury 
in  SufT(dk.  A  branch  frutn  this  ruad  passes  through  the 
Villages  of  Sible  Hedingham,  and  Casile  He<linghiiro,  in- 
stead of  through  Halsted,  and  reunites  with  the  main  road 
about  2  miles  before  it  quits  the  county:  this  brauch  h 
rather  longer  than  tiie  principa!  line.  The  road  by  Ne>v 
market  bnnebes  off  firom  the  Ipswich  road  a  little  bqnmd 
Bow  bridge,  trasses  part  of  Epping  Forest,  and  runs 
through  the  town  of  Kjiping  (17  miles  from  London),  about 
7  miles  beyond  wliicb  a  crosses  tl;u  Stort  into  Hertfonl- 
shire:  between  29  and  30  miles  from  I^jndon  it  rc  crus>ev 
the  same  river  into  Essex,  runs  northward  near  but  not 
through  Saffron  Walden,  and  finally  quits  the  county  at 
the  viUage  of  Qteat  Cbestsdotd,  45  miles  from  London. 


)  A  road  which  quits  Londua  by  ahoredilch  church  enter* 
I    the  county  at  Lea  bridge,  and  iklls  into  dus  lOOd  itSlHIce- 

■  brook,  about  7  miles  from  London. 
I      From  the  road  by  Colchester  and  Ipswich  several  roads 
I  branch  off  to  different  places  on  or  near  the  hank  of  the 
I  Thames,  or  on  tbe  wmth  and  east  coBBtB*  aa  to  Billcricay 
,   (23  miles  ftom  town);  to  Tilbury  Fort  tU  or  99  miles  by 

■  different  roads);  Southend  (42  miles);  and  Maldon  (37^ 
f  miles),  from  which  place  are  roads  to  the  villages  of  IJrad- 
i    well  (51  miles),  Southminster  (48  miles),  ami  Buraliam 

(-IS^  miles),  in  the  raarehes  of  the  south-cast  cons!.  From 
I  (jolch^^ter  there  are  road^  to  Harwich  (71^  mdes  tVom 
I  London),  at  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  county,  and  lo 
I  Neytaad,  in  Suffolk  (£7  miksX  on  the  border  of  Eases, 
>  From  die  Oolcbeeter  rmd,  near  Bow  bridge,  a  road  runs  by 
(  Chipping  Onj^ar  (21  miles)  to  Dunmow  (-XO^  miles).  From 
;  the  Bury  ruad,  between  Braintrce  und  IlaUled.  there  is  a 
I  road  by  Sible  Hedingham  to  Haverill,  in  Suffolk  (59  miles), 
,  on  the  borders  of  Essex.  The  towns  in  the  northern  part  of 
I  the  county  are  conneeted  by  a  road  which  runs  from  Bishop 
»  Stortlbrd,  in  Herts,  on  the'border  of  Eases,  tbnugh  Dun- 
)  mow,  Bmintiee,  and  Coggeshall  to  Cblebester.  A  nied 
,  from  Saffron  Walden  runs  through  Tliaxted  and  Dunmow 
I  to  Chelmsford ;  and  sluirt  branches  from  the  Colchester  and 
Harwich  roads  lead  tespectively  to  CoggeshaU  and  Man- 
ningtree. 

GffologictU  Character. — A  considerable  tract  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  stretching  alimg  the  river 
Stour  from  the  village  of  Keddington  to  b^ween  Sudbury 
and  Neyland,  and  extending  into  tne  interior  of  the  county 
bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from  Keddington  to  the  village  of 
Hempstead,  six  miles  east  of  Saffron  Walden,  Irora  thence 
to  Thaxted  and  the  villa:,'e  of  Great  Easton  on  the  road 
from  Tlmxtcd  to  Dunmow,  and  from  thence  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Halsted  (a  mde  or  two  north  of  that  town)  to 
the  Stour,  is  occupied  by  diluvial  beds,  consisting  of  loam 
with  IkagBBMits of  ebalk.  Tho «oa«t of  dm natlliHMitMrt 
'  of  tbe  county  is  covered  with  the  sand  cr  gmvel  or  tbe 
upper  marine  formation,  whicli  occupies  a  considerable 
'  pari  of  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  is  locally 
'  designated  '  crag.'  At  th^'  )ii:adl:>,r.d  ^'t  the  Naze  it  con- 
stitutes about  30  feet  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cliffs  (which 
are  about  45  feet  high)  restiaig  upon  ih*  London  clay 
south  of  the  Naie  iu  thicknem  qipean  to  vuy  Aom  10  lo 
40  feet  In  the  projecting  eUflf  of  Havwidi  it  indodes 
friable  masses  of  ferruginous  sand,  somewhat  cemented  to- 
gether, and  inclosing  shells.  The  shells  of  this  formation 
are  in  excellent  preservation,  commonly  in  a  confused  mix- 
ture, but  at  other  times  in  patches  of  particular  genera , 
anrl  for  the  most  part  they  do  not  appear  to  differ  specifi- 
cally firom  those  of  the  neighbouring  seas.  Fragments  of 
fossd  bones  washed  out  of  the  strata  of  this  formation,  in 
which  they  had  been  imbedded,  are  found  on  the  beadi  at 
Walton,  but  occur  in  much  ^eater  quanlitiei  at  Harwteb. 
It  is  not  known  to  what  ammal  these  belong,  but  a  lar^e 
fossil  tooth,  probably  of  the  mammoth,  was  found,  withm 
the  last  few  years,  on  the  beach  at  Harvfich.  (Phillips  and 
(Jonybeare,  ihuhnrs  nf  the  UeoloByqf  England  and  Uf'alet.) 
In  Mr.  Greenough's  (ieologi«d  Map  of  England  and  Wales 
tbe  dift  south  of  the  Nase  are  said  to  consist  of  loam,  which 
eontainstbebones  of  tbe  elephant,  deer,  horse,  pig,  aoroebs 
or  wild  bull,  and  hip]  'P'  tarntjs :  and  the  strata  along  the 
south  bank  of  the  ajaii.ai)  ul  llie  Stour  are  said  to  contam 

eleph;-:  1:1  -  '  (('i.'tli. 

The  greater  part  of  the  county,  including  Epping  and 
Hainault  or  Henhault  Forests,  is  occupie<l  by  the  London 
clay.  This  formatioa  extends  on  the  south  and  cast  to 
tbe  banks  of  the  Thames,  to  the  eoast,  and  to  the  tract 
occupied  by  the  Crag:  it  is  bounded  on  the  inland  side  by 
a  line  drawn  from  the  banks  of  the  Stour  about  Boxted 
near  Neyland  to  the  junction  of  the  Stort  with  the  Lea. 
These  may  at  least  be  taken  as  its  approximate  limits,  for 
some  of  the  beds  of  the  plastic  clay  formation,  which  im- 
?r!r>*liately  underlies  the  London  clay,  are  so  similar  to  it, 
iliat  It  IS  difficult  to  truce  exactly  the  line  of  demarcation. 
The  London  clay  of  the  cUA  near  Hartvieh  eonlaina  beda 
of  stntilled  limatone;  ^same  cliA  are  very  productive 
in  the  fossils  with  which  this  formation  abounds.  South  of 
Walton,  near  the  Naze,  abundance  of  scntaria  arc  found 
\vhich  are  sent  by  sea  to  Harwich,  where  they  are  manufho- 
turcd  by  government  into  a  cement.  The  principal  elcva* 
tions  in  Uie  county.  High  Beach,  Laiigdon  and  Danbury 
Hills,  and  Tiptrsy  Heath,  are  famed  of  Lomhtt^^.  The 
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nirfkce  of  the  vegetable  raould  docs  not  commonly  rest  ira-. 
mediately  on  the  J^ndon  clay,  but  on  alluvial  be<ls  of  rich 
marl  and  loam,  which  ofli  n  uiternaio  with  gravel  and  »a.nd, 
and  •MMtime*  have  a  thickness  of  30  or  40  feet. 

TIm  nadi  and  clap  of  Uw  plaatie  clay  fiurmatioo  ckirt 
tlM  diftriet  of  tlw  LoMon  day  on  tbo  nortli-wwt.  Sidatod 
and  Coggeshall,  with  the  intermediate  tract,  are  both  on 
thi-  plastic  clay.  The  border  of  Essex,  near  Hadleigh,  is 
t  hL  most  oonlMiy  point  at  whiob  tiiia  iimtliMi  hM  boon 
tound. 

The  narth*irestem  extremity  of  the  county,  about  Saffron 
Waldan,  ooaiiato  of  ehalk:  toe  great  dialk  district,  in  iu 
eztenaion  ftom  loutli-wost  to  nofth-oaat,  jnit  croiaM  that 

]iart  of  the  county.  The  chalk  appears  also  at  Purfleot 
and  Gray's  Thurrock.  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  At 
the  former  plaie  i*  an  uxtensive  chalk-pit  belonging  to  Mr. 
Wttitbread.  Gun-tlmts  are  made  at  or  noar  Purtleet. 
A  subterranean  hnU  undarliaa  the  nwnliM  on  die  tanks 
•f  the  Thanwa. 

AgrieyUmn  The  dimalo  of  Baesx  ii  ikTOuiable  to  vege- 
tation: the  sea  and  the  numerous  oastuariea  which  bound 
it  on  the  south  and  east  soften  the  rigour  of  winter,  and 
keep  up  a  certain  degree  of  moisturt  in  summer.  The  saniu 
cause,  however,  produces  cold  fogs  mid  exhalations  in 
spring  and  autumn,  which  are  very  prfjudicial  to  the 
health  of  those  who  are  not  inured  to  the  clunate.  Id  con- 
•equenoe  of  this  the  moat  ftnOe  portiont  of  the  eouuty, 
vnieb  liealooKtheTtanMeaaidtMeeaeoieW  tovifdatbe 
Colne  rirer,  and  whieh  aie  nauany  called  <he  liundreda  of 
E^^(>^•,  contain  few  seats  of  men  uf  forliino ;  and  notwith- 
standnig  the  richnens  of  the  soil,  and  the  great  advantage 
of  the  marshes  fur  tVeiiuifr  cattle,  few  men  from  other  coun- 
ties venture  to  lake  farms  in  this  ]mrt  of  Eisex.  This 
reproach  to  the  dimate  of  the  hundred!*  of  Ess«x  is  rapidly 
diminishing,  linee  dbe  aatsbaa  have  been  better  drained 
and  the  voods,  whidi  pravented  the  ft«e  dicoUtion  of  the 
air  and  the  dispersion  of  the  fogs,  have  been  gradually  cut 
down,  and  the  land  brought  into  cultivation.  The  soil  all 
alont;  tho  coast,  and  10  or  12  miles  inland,  is  of  a  \er) 
excellent  quality,  being  a  friable  luam  of  greater  or  less 
tenacity  in  different  parts,  but  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
sultivatiun  of  wheat,  beans,  and  oats.  The  Isle  of  Mersey, 
which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colne  river,  has  been  long 
noted  for  the  fertility  of  ita  toil,  whidi  is  a  ine  alluvid 
loam  composed  of  the  vaiioas  earths  deposited  Avm  the 
river  and  the  <«ei\,  like  the  warp  lands  along  the  Humbcr,  ' 
or  the  [wlders  in  the  Netherlands.  The  whole  island  is  pro-  ! 
tected  by  a  sea-wall,  and  produces  every  kind  of  grain  which 
is  usually  cultivated;  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  and  rape 
seed  are  the  principal  produce.  Sir  Humphry  Da^Ainnd 
that  the  soil  takaa  from  Mersey  Island  and  dried  leoovered 
its  uoistore  ftmn  the  atmosphere  in  leaa  time  than  any 
other  on  whicli  tlie  experiment  was  tried;  and  this  gives 
perhaps  a  beticT  measure  of  fLTtility  than  any  chemical 
analysis  of  its  constituent  parts.  Tlie  bi-st  soil;,  of  Essex  lie 
low.  and  require  to  be  protected  from  the  sea  by  embank- 
ments. Many  marshes  which  formerly  produoed  nothing 
Imt  heibege,  and  wisre  sulyeotJo  inundations,  an  now  con- 
terted  into  arable  fields ;  and  a  gieat  tract  of  land  all  along 
the  ooeit,  which  used  to  be  covered  by  tho  sea  at  high 
tides,  is  now  laid  dry  by  proper  deep  and  broad  ditches, 
here  called  fleets,  and  protected  \i\  \\\<z\\  and  well-con- 
structed sea-walls,  the  repairs  of  wlucli  are  a  great  ex- 
pense to  the  proprietors.  In  some  uf  these  tiiarslii^  the 
want  of  fresh  water  in  summer  was  oAen  felt  severely. 
Bat  latdy  recourse  hai  bean  had  to  boring,  which  has 
been  attended  with  great  tneoeas,  especially  in  the  mardws 
at  8t  Osyth,  where  the  finest  springs  of  water  have  been 
found,  which  flow  over  the  surface,  and  keep  ample  re- 
servoirs continually  full.  The  depth  at  which  the  water 
was  found  did  not  excetnl  fifty  feet.  This  discover)'  greatly 
increases  the  value  of  these  marshes  in  dry  summers,  such 
as  that  of  1H36.  The  soil  in  die  udaads  along  the  coast 
oons'sts  chiefly  of  good  loams  vatyiag  in  tenm^  fton  a 
strong  clay  to  a  light  gravel ;  most  of  n  is  of  sodi  a  nature 
as  to  bear  both  turnips  and  bjans.  The  stiffcst  soils,  as 
well  as  tho  lightest^  which  firm  the  two  extremes,  are 
more  inland.  The  whole  cuuuty  has  an  undulating  sur- 
face, which  is  \ery  pleasing  when  fields  and  woods  are  in- 
tersiwned,  as  is  very  generally  the  case  in  this  county.  The 
only  level  tract  is  that  along  the  ThanMSk  whkh  eKteoda  to 
Its  mouth  and  etong  nt  of  tlia  south  aaelera  eoaat  Uw 
■■■■IbIii  Boniiila  of  gB<ida  atevatiana  }ait  nfidant  te 


Sivo  a  great  %-anety  of  soil  and  aspect.  Tho  clay  soils,  on 
le  whole,  prevail  in  most  parts  of  the  county,  and  ftt>m 
this  circumstance  arises  the  modes  oS  cultivation  and  th* 
rotations  of  crop*  which  are  most  commonly  adopted.  There 
are  vary  tern  aueh  light  aoils  in  EaieK  aa  Uma  an  in  Nor* 
Iblk  and  in  IdMobuhiia,-  and  except  on  dw  bonioiB  «C 
Hertforddiiia  and  Cambiidgsahire^  dialk  and  mad  an 
rare. 

The  cold  wet  clavs  have  given  rise  to  a  mode  of  tillage 
which  is  minutely  described  by  Arthur  Young  in  his  *  View 
of  the  Agriculture  of  this  County,  and  held  out  as  a  pattern 
for  the  cidtivstion  of  cold  wet  clay]|.  It  consists  of  mpoalad 
ploughings  in  spring  and  summer,  and  enoeura  to  fhiat  ia 
winter;  two  things,  no  doubt,  highly  beneficial  to  stiff  land. 
But  since  the  introduction  of  extensive  under-draining  and 
high  manuring,  much  of  the  labour  of  the  horses  in  plough- 
ing and  harrowing  has  been  saved,  lire  peculiarity  of  the 
Essex  method,  on  stiff  clays,  was  to  work  the  fallows  two 
winters  for  barley,  during  which  period  the  land  was 
ploughed  in  all  directions  eight  or  nine  Xitam,  and  e«ea 
more,  until  it  was  sulBeiently  pulveraed.  The  rotation  waa 
fallow ;  barley ;  fallow;  wheat;  beans:  that  is,  two  &llows 
in  Ave  years,  Tlie  beans  were  frequently  omitted:  so  that 
the  land  was  alternately  cropjKjd  and  fallowed.  No  stock 
was  kept  on  the  farm,  but  a  few  cows  for  the  use  of  the 
farmer,  and  tlie  horses  requni-<l  to  plough  the  ground;  and 
the  soil  not  being  favourable  lur  artificial  gnus,  very  little 
manun  oonld  ta  made  except  upon  thoaa  Ikrms  which 
have  marshes  attached  to  them,  which  is  not  generally  the 
case  where  the  soil  i^,  the  stiffcst.  There  was  consequently 
no  sufficient  manure  fur  the  land,  and  fallows  were  un- 
avoidable to  keep  tiie  soil  in  a  moderate  state  uf  fertility. 
From  sixteen  to  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  from 
twenty^^bw  to  diirty  of  barley,  was  a  common  average 
produce  on  my  good  eiays,  which,  with  under-dniniiw 
and  proper  maaoiuig,  now  pnduce  thirty^two  of  wheat  ana 
forty-eight  of  barley.  The  fallows  at  the  aena  tinw  an 
now  removed  to  every  fifth  or  sixth  year. 

Tlie  present  mode  of  ploughing  in^ssex  is  similar  to  that 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk;  the  ploughs  most  commonly  in 
use  arc  Suffolk  wheel-ploughs,  or  swing-ploughs  without 
wheels.  The  great  manufwstory  of  ibeae  instrumcnta  ia 
that  of  HoHn.  Ransom,  at  Ipswich,  which  chiefly  suppliee 
the  throe  eastern  counties.  In  good  loams,  net  too  stiff,  two 
horses  are  driven  abreast  with  reins,  whether  the  plough 
has  wheels  or  not.  In  the  very  hea\7  wet  clays  thrt*  horses 
are  used,  who  walk  one  before  the  other  in  the  furrow. 
The  object  is  that  they  may  tread  the  land  less;  but  some 
very  judicious  agriculturists  maiutain  that  three  horses 
treading  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  render  it  quite  impCT- 
vioas  to  water,  and^  more  harm  than  if  they  had  walked 
abreast  over  die  land  aheady  ploushed,  where  they  would 
only  have  trod  in  small  cavities.  This  is  rathiT  a  new 
mode  of  viewing  tlie  subjecL,  but  it  is  worth  considL-rmg, 
and  making  trials  to  ascertain  the  real  effect. 

After  hanest  the  stubble  is  generally  ploughed  in,  and 
before  winter  the  field  is  laid  in  narrow  ridges  which  are 
formed  by  two  tiinia  of  the  plough,  and  sometimes  by  firar 
turns,  or  two  boots,  as  they  are  culed.  The  ploo^mien  an 
expert  in  this,  and  lay  the  ridges  verv  regularly,  sometimes 
diagonally  across  the  field,  which  lias  a  good  effect  in 
dividing  the  soil  mure  completely.  In  this  form  a  greater 
surface  is  exposed  to  the  frost  and  air,  and  in  spring  it  is 
mellow  and  crumbling,  where  in  autumn 't  rose  in  an  un- 
broken furrow.  If  a  fiiUow  is  intended  to  clean  the  landT  it 
is  ploughed  at  internist  and  the  roots  of  weeds  gatherad 
and  burnt;  if  it  is  not  very  dear  of  those  by  wheat-sowing 
time,  it  is  put  in  ridges  again  tfll  die  next  spring,  by  which 
time  it  is  quite  pulverised,  and  fit  to  be  manured  for  barley 
and  cluver.  If  wheal  is  sown  in  autumn,  the  manure  is  put 
on  before  the  last  ploughing. 

The  most  common  rotation  on  the  stiffest  clays  which 
will  not  bear  tuniips  is  now  1,  laUov;  2,  wheat  orhuloy: 
3,doveri  4»  oata  or  wheat;  A,bean8;  and  whan  aanore 
is  abundant;  a  second  erapof  wheat  is  taken  in  the  sixth 
year  before  the  course  lM|pns  ogam.  On  the  rich  soils 
which  bear  turnips  the  tisud  rt>latiini  i--  turnips  barley 
clover,  wheat,  beans,  oats,  or  wheat.  The  manure  is  pui  i  .ii 
for  the  turnips  and  the  beans :  pease  and  tares  are  taken  co 
part  of  the  land,  which  otherwise  would  !la^e  tiad  ckivei, 
and  on  that  whan  the  dovar  has  iUled.  The  mote  phM^ 
has  been  used  with  good  dbet  in  meny  atif  soila,  but  the 
tnidvg  of  die  hgnn  wtan  the  pound  ia  aoA,  tha  aoQ 
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tin*  vhM  Uw  flMk  fkufjk  eau  Im  used  wHh  cfliMli  does  a 
^unl  ded  of  ham  on  neh  land,  bd  fbat  this  inttntment 

IS  not  ao  gfinmiOf  used  u  it  mi^ht  he.  The  method  of 
drainini;  introduced  of  late  is  so  su))«nor  in  its  cfTects  to 
the  inoli;  pluugh,  that  this  instrument  will  soon  be  laid 
aside,  except  in  old  pastures,  where  it  may  sometimes  save 
the  expense  of  draining.  The  juImjiI  plough  is  not  yet  gene- 
rally introduced,  but  will,  no  doubti  mod  be  fbund  an  ad-> 
Bunble  mBtrument.  The  feeding  of  ozon  in  wintar  is  now 
oxtentively  practised  by  all  good  anners  in  Bsaex,  whether 
of  strong  or  light  loams.  In  sandy  and  gravelly  soils  sheep 
may  be  more  profitable ;  but  where  turnips,  especially  the 
Swedish,  or  mangel  wurzel  can  be  raised,  on  heavy  soils, 
the  only  practical  plan  is  to  draw  them  and  give  them  to  the 
cattle  m  yards  or  stalls,  together  with  straw  and  oil  cake. 
When  the  soil  wiU  not  allow  the  carts  to  go  over  the  fields 
where  the  turnips  an  viAout  doing  harm  in  wull«^  asses 
with  panniers  are  used  to  bring  the  fomips  to  a  cart  on  ^e 
hard  mad,  or  at  once  to  the  yard,  if  it  is  near  al  hand. 
As>!-es  and  boys  may  be  tmploved  in  this  mannor  witli  ad- 
vantage in  many  situations,  and  the  expense  will  not  exceed 
that  of  horses  and  carUi,  although  they  bring  but  a  small 
load  at  a  time. 

In  those  fiuns  which  have  marshes  attached  to  them  a 
great  number  of  cattle  is  eonttantlT  kept,  and  all  the  straw 
is  converted  into  manure,  by  which  the  arable  land  is  kept 
in  a  high  state  of  fertility.  Along  the  Thames  the  salt 
marshes  are  extensive,  and  are  profitable  from  the  number 
of  horses  which  are  sent  to  feed  tiicre  from  London,  after 
they  have  been  over  worked  and  require  rest,  or  when  they 
have  met  with  some  accident.  Where  there  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  horses  taken  in  to  atoclt  the  marshes,  oxen 
aud  sheep  are  boudit  to  complete  the  number,  but  the 
profit  on  tnese  is  seldom  equal  to  that  on  horses  agisted. 

Besides  the  common  crops  usually  cultivated,  a  ron- 
siderable  quantity  of  cole  or  rane  seed  is  raised  on  the 
richer  alluvial  soils  of  the  bundreos.  It  is  a  profitable  crop, 
owing  to  the  abundant  supply  of  manure  braught  from 
London  by  the  Thames.  In  othm-  titaatiotta  it  nas  been 
fimnd  to  detaiionta  tho  aucoeedim  onqpo  tooanch^and 
tbe  enttiration  has  been  abandoned.  Flak  is  not  cultivated 
anywhere  in  the  countv.  at  least  to  any  extent,  and  very 
little  hemp  is  sown.  A  fi  w  hops  are  raised  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county,  towards  Cambridgeshire.  The  cuUixa- 
tion  of  this  plant  is  spreading  rapidly,  and  erery  year  some 
now  liop  gardens  are  formed.  Thn  wtent  of  hop  ground  is 
however  inconaidarable,  when  compared  with  tnat  in  the 
hop-growing  oounties  tit  Kent,  Surrey,  Hertfordshire.  &c 
The  cultivation  of  caraway,  coriander,  and  teazles,  which  b 
peculiar  to  this  county,  is  di<scribed  under  Caraway. 

In  that  part  of  Essex  wtiich  lies  within  a  few  mdes  of 
London  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  partakes  more  uf  the 
garden  culture.  Vegetables,  especially  cabbages,  are  raised 
in  great  quantities,  and  very  extensive  Gelds  are  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  the  raising  of  potatoes.  The  ground  is 
ploughed,  and  very  highly  manured  with  stable  dung  iVom 
London.  The  potatoes  are  usually  set  by  hand,  and  moulded 
up  with  the  ]dough.  They  are  taken  up  with  tho  (rininon 
three-pronged  fork,  and  wheal  is  immediately  soun  after 
the  prmci]  al  crop  is  taken  up.  Tlio^u  which  are  i)t",in  early 
kind,  and  taken  up  in  June  or  Julv,  are  followed  by  cab- 
bages. Mangel  wunol  te  the  Lumh^n  cowmen  are  also 
nkod  in  oonsidemoM  quantities.  The  meadows  within 
fifteen  mSaa  of  London  regularly  supply  tho  Whilaebapel 
market  with  hajT*  and  every  cart  brings  back  a  load  of 

dung. 

The  cows  and  horsos  in  Bssaz  are  chiefly  reared  in 
Suffolk,  and  Scotland  supplies  the  oxen  to  fatten.  There 
are  a  few  considerable  dairies  about  Epsom ;  but  in  general 
fbo  nombor  of  cows  kept  on  a  farm  is  not  considerable, 
llanj  ealtaa  ars  Iktted,  which  are  killod  tlm  oountry,  or 
go  to  Romford  to  be  sold  to  London  butcbeia. 

Sheep  are  now  kept  in  greater  Hocks  by  the  Essex 
formers  than  theyuse*!  to  be,  and  with  considt  rahlc  ndv:ui- 
taga.  By  means  of  draining,  the  land  has  been  made  capable 
of  being  folded  over  even  in  winter.  It  is  not  a  shcep- 
breeding  county,  although  many  fine  lambs  are  reared; 
but  they  are  generally  bought  from  the  breeders  in  Wilt- 
shire «r  Sussex  in  autumn,  and  sold  fat  to  the  butcher  in 
the  succeeding  spring.  The  South-down  breed  is  preferred 
in  general;  but  there  arc  alsn  many  imjniivcd  LcirL-sters, 
ana  lately  the  Norfolk  sheep  have  come  into  favour  with 
,«fao  thnk  thoM  hu^  anA  yraltahkaad 


whose  feoaai  in  in  neh  a  atate  as  to  rayram  thmr  nunbUac 
propensitisa.  Tbore  ia  no  peculiar  breed  of  hones  Tfto 

ouflblk  punches  leem  to  be  in  general  use  fur  farm  work, 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  breed  better  adapted  for 
every  kind  of  work.  When  '  To-sstd  w  ith  a  half  bred  hor^e  of 
SDine  substance  and  action,  a  Sufi'olk  mare  produces  ad- 
mirable carnage  borMB.  In  the  marshes  a  good  many 
hones  are  bred  of  various  kinds,  chieMy  for  draught.  FiwBt 
has  been  long  noted  for  a  superior  breed  of  whidi  baa 
been  produced  and  improved  by  crosses  with  foreign  breeds, 
chiefly  the  Neapolitan,  which  has  very  little  hair,  and  the 
Chinese.  Tlie  common  Essex  piirs  have  loni:  ears  sSaiuling 
upright,  aud  thin  in  their  texture.  The  best  breeds  are 
quite  black,  and  have  trattles,  which  arc  small  appendages 
of  skin  like  a  long  teat,  hanging  from  the  neck  under  tho 
jaws.  Tbe  most  common  Essex  pii^  which  ore  brought  in 
mat  quantities  to  Smithflekl  market,  are  black  and  white, 
file  bead  and  rump  being  t^neraTly  black,  and  the  back 
and  belly  white.  Tliiv  fa'ti-n  early,  and  make  (■xirl'mt 
small  purk  when  fed  on  the  refuse  of  the  dairy-.  Lord 
Western's  breed  ia  in  gnat  repute,  not  only  in  BaMi,  hut 
all  over  England. 

The  principal  fairs  in  Essex  are  : — Billei  icay,  August  2 ; 
October  7.  Bishop  Stortford,  Holy  Thuradajr :  Trinity 
Thursday ;  Oetobor  10.  Barkhis,  October  9t.  Bndntreo. 
May  8;  Oc  tober  -2  and  3.  Chclnisford,  May  12;  October 
12.  Coggcr-hall,  Wiut  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  Colchester, 
July  6,  J.J ;  Oclob(^r  21).  Dunmow,  May  6;  November  8. 
Eppiiig,  Whit  Tuesday;  November  13.  Grays,  May  23; 
October  20.  HaUted,  Mav  6  ;  October  29.  Harlow.'  May 
13 ;  September  9;  November  28.  Lachinden,  near  Maldon» 
August  27.  Maldon,  May  1,3;  September  13,  14.  Som- 
ford,  June  24.  Saffron  Walden,  day  before  Mid-lent  Sun- 
day ;  November  1.  Stanstod,  May  IS.  Stebbing,  July  9. 
Thaxted,  Monday  before  Whit  Monday.  Waltham  Abbey, 
May  14;  September  25. 

Divisions,  Totcnt,  <y<. — Essex  is  divided  into  twenty 

Sarts,  of  which  fourteen  are  called  hundreds,  five  half  bun- 
reds,  and  one  royal  liberty.  We  subjoin  a  table  of  tiieio 
divisions*  with  their  aitiiatun,  their  respective  areas,  ml 
popohtion  in  18S1.  Wo  hafo  distinguidaed  by  the  hMtan 
(A)  and  (t)  tho  half  hundnda and  UwUbarty. 


Barstable,  S.          ,          «  . 

Beconlree  (A),  8.W.           ,"  » 

Chafford,  S.           .          .  , 

Chelmsford,  Central          .  . 
Clavcring  (A),  N.  W. 
Dengcy  or  Den!?ie,  S.E.  . 

(ihcludintr  tlie  borough  of  Maiden.) 

Dunmow,  Central              .  , 

Froshwell  or  Freshwoll  (Jk\  N.  W.  . 

Harlow  (A),  W.       .           .  , 
Havering  (/),  S.W. 

Uinckford.  N.      .         .  • 

Lexden,  N.B.      .         .  . 

(including  the  borough  and  liberty 
of  Colenester.) 

Ongar,  Central       .          ,  • 
Rochford,  S.  E.  . 
Tendring,  N.E.  . 

(including  the  borough  of  Harwich.) 

Thurstable,  E.       .         .  . 
Uttlesford  or  Utlesfiad,  N.  W. 

(including  the  oorpcnite  town  of 
Saffron  Waldon.) 

Waltham  (A),  W.     .           ,  , 

Winstree,  E.         .          ,  , 

Witham,  Central    .         .  • 


Aerai. 
73,290 
35,960 
34,930 
81,560 
18»140 
59,110 

54.670 
27,710 
28,660 
12.550 
109.610 
73380 


58,060 
57,980 
8t,9«0 

9S,f4l> 

»AS9 


25,240 

23,790 
37,830 


TahabitaDUk 
13,181 
34,924 

9,988 
17,179 

4.061 
18,746 

12.791 
C,807 
7,7!»6 
6.812 
40.183 
S7,i77 


14,715 
13.604 
S7,0IS 

«»94i 
l7.S9f 


8,351 
4,41i 

10,998 


979»000  317,507 

Tliero  is  no  city  in  Essex.  Tliote  arc  nineteen  market- 
towns:  three  of  thesa  are  puliamcntary  borou^jlis ;  Col 
cliester,  on  theColne,  popular  on  of  the  borough  and  hberty 
in  1631,  16,167 ;  Harwich,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stour,  popu- 
lation in  1831,  4297;  and  Maldon,  on  the  Pant  or  Blacks 
water,  pt^ulaidon  m  1831,  3831.  CSiolmsfotd.  the  counti 
town,  is  on  the  Chelmer;  population  in  1831,  S4SS.  Ol 
ihcsc  ]dares,  ns  well  is  of  Barking,  a  mnrkel-town  on  the 
Roding  (population  of  the  town  ward  in  li>31,  3404;  of  the 
iadudaa  lUbrd*  SOSOX  w  account  m 
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given  under  taeir  respective  names.  Of  the  other  towns 
tre  subjoin  an  erroiiot 

Billcncay  is  in  tb«  htmdrod  of  Birttable:  it  amears  in 
one  antient  reconl.  under  the  name  Belenca,  wliwb  io  pro- 

bablv  a  variation  of  tliL-  did  word  Raleu|;a  or  Ban'.euga  (in 
Frencn  Banlicu),  l!:c  ton  itiT)  or  precinct  round  a  manor 
or  borou(;h.  Tlw  town  v  i  i  i  an  cniincnr-e  on  the  road 
loading  from  London,  lijrou<5h  Br<'nlwood,  to  Rochford  and 
Soushend.  In  Camden's  time  the  raarket  was  considerable, 
but  for  »  long  time  put  it  has  been  much  decayed.  The 
town  hM  heon  mueh  improved  of  lato  years  bv  a  number  of 
gcxxl  houses  Ti\\i\  from  its  situatbn  ooramand*  a  beautiful 
prosj)et.t  o\or  tlie  valley  which  extends  sonthwan!  to  the 
Thames.  It  is  in  the  parish  of  Groat  Burgli'stC'd  or  Bvirstt-d. 
the  church  of  which  is  about  a  mile  and  :i  luilf  or  two  miles 
south  of  the  town.  There  is  a  chape!  m  Billcrii  ay.  s-u))- 
poied  to  have  been  founded  in  the  fourteenth  century:  the 
towar,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  leaden  spirO.  mi^  be  of 
that  date,  hut  the  body  of  tW  chuel  is  of  more  modem 
origin.  There  are  places  of  wonblp  tot  Bnptisis,  Inde- 
penrlents.  and  Quaker*. 

The  inhabitants  of  tlie  parish  of  Great  Bur<ted,  in  183  i, 
wore  1977,  of  which  about  two  fifths  were  en^'aged  in  agri- 
culture. There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Tuesday.  There 
are  scarcely  any  uiaimfacturM.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
with  the  ciiapel  of  Bdlohcajr  annexed.  By  the  Education 
Returns  of  1833.  thera  were  in  the  parish  twelw  day  and 
five  lioardiiif'-s  1  ^  .vith  260  children,  and  two  Sunday- 
sriiuols  with  17.  h.aircn.  One  of  the  day-schools,  with 
•I'J  srliolar%.  hris  a  sin  all  endowment.  Then  it  a  parish 
alms-house  for  poor  women. 

At  Blunts-walls,  near  Billencay,  are  some  earth  works, 
the  remains  of  a  ditch  and  rampart,  enclosing  an  area  of 
about  four  acres:  widlin  the  area  were  some  artificial 
nvuinds  now  chiefly  levelled.  Soma  raoiains  of  Roman 
jHttterv.  several  Roman  copper  ooiM  and  two  mlvar  ooina, 
line  of  Trajan  and  oM  of  Adrfon,  twen  tnvA  ill  tbe 
nei^hbouiliuud. 

Braintree  is  in  the  hundreil  of  Hinrkfurd.  and  on  the 
north  hmk  of  Pod's  Brook :  it  is  on  the  high  ruad  from 
t.ionilon  to  Norwich,  through  Burj,  40|  miles  from  London 
.vnd  11}  from  Chelmsford*  the  eoutttv  town.  Antientl^  the 
uiar  or  of  Braintree.  or.  as  it  is  termed  in  Domesday,  Raines, 
i-oinprenrnded  the  neighbourinj^  parish  of  Rayne  as  well  as 
that  of  nraintree:  part  of  the  lands  in  it  belonged  to  the 
bishops  of  bmdon ;  it  was  alienated  by  Bishop  Ridley  at 
•he  time  of  tlia  lieformation  :  the  manor-house  (long  smce 
destro)  e<l )  w  a..*  an  episcopal  palace.  Tlie  parish  was  dis- 
membered from  tbiU  of  Rurne,  of  which  it  was  pranousljr  a 
hamlet,  about  the  time  of  John  or  Henrr  III.,  the  fbrmer 
(jf  whom  con>ti(utcd  it  a  market-town.  The  growth  of  the 
place  is  to  Im?  a^<rribed  to  its  situation  on  one  of  the  high 
roads  from  London  into  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  to  the 
building  of  inns  and  lodging-houses  for  the  reception  of  tlie 
numerous  pilgrims  to  the  shrines  of  St.  Edmund  at  Bury, 
and  OUT  Itay  of  Walsinghnm  in  Norfolk.  At  the  Reforma- 
tion thia  aovmse  of  its  prosperity  faded;  but  the  town,  and 
the  adjacent  Tilleee  of  Bocking.  obtaioad  consequence  by 
the  settlement  of  the  Flemings  who  fled  flrom  the  tyranny 
of  the  duke  of  Alhi  and  cstahlishMl  here  the  manufacture 
uf  baize  and  other  light  woollens,  which  f  ir  !«ome  time  cou- 
stituted  the  staple  manufacture  of  the  place,  and  is  Still 
carried  on,  though  not  to  so  greiU  an  extent  as  formerly. 

It  will  be  desirable  to  consider,  in  connection  with  Brain- 
tree, tha  a^acent  nllega  of  JSoclung ;  for  although  Booking 
Chnrdi  and  Chundi  street  are  a  mite  and  a  half  fhmi 
Braintree.  and  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  Pant  or  Black- 
w.iter,  wlvai  is  termed  Becking  Street  is  contiguous  to 
Braintree,  and  the  two  form  one  cutitniuous  place,  the  main 
street  of  which  covers  twi^ihirds  of  the  uxtent  between 
Pod's  Brook  and  the  riv>3r  Pant,  and  stretclies  about  a  mile. 
Braintree  consists  of  this  street  and  of  some  others,  formed 
by  tiia  ittteraeetion  of  the  road  from  Bishop's  Stortford  and 
Dunmow  to  Co^eshall  and  Colehester.  with  tbe  Norwich 
r  iad,  and  by  the  convergence  at  this  point  of  byc-roada  flrom 
the  surrounding  Tillages :  tliere  are  some  buck  streets  or 
lanes.  The  streets  are  inconveniently  narrow  ;  and  many 
of  the  liou-es  are  of  wood,  and  of  considerable  antiquity. 
The  church  is  on  the  right  at  the  entrance  of  the  town 
from  London ;  it  is  large,  built  chiefly  of  flint,  and  mostly 
m  the  peipeadieular  aqrla  of  English  architeetnra:  the 
loam;  at  tha  waat  end,  b  of  early  English,  Md  is  itir> 
iMtiniadbya1effyduvgM«pha«rmiMiht<rdil«.  Tbb 


church  was  enlarged  in  the  time  of  Henry  VTIL,  th*« 
expense  of  the  alteration  being  partly  defrayed  ly  tbe 

f'ofits  of  three  mysteries  or  plays  performed  W  the  church, 
here  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Baptists, 
Quakers,  and  Methodists.  Becking  Church  is  remote  from 
the  town :  it  is  spacious  and  handMime,  and  chiefly  in  the 
)icr])cndii'ular  Rt>  le  ;  the  tower  is  lofty  and  w  ell  desij;ned.  In 
the  neijjlibourhotxl  of  Braintree  are  the  remains  of  an  an- 
tient church,  fumiorly  the  parish  church.  Some  corns, 
sepulchral  urns,  aivd  other  Roman  antiquities,  have  been 
found. 

Tha  parliameiitaiir  T^mi  ftr  1B3I  asswn  to  the  pariab 
of  Bramtree  an  area  of  $500  oerea,  70S  inhabited  nouaet, 

and  a  population  of  ^422.  about  rnic-sixfh  airricultur.tl :  to 
tliat  ol^ Backing'  an  area  of  .TSUd  acre^,6•^7  inhabited  houses, 
and  a  population  of  .1128.  about  one-fourth  agricultural, 
giving  an  aggregate  of  ri.ioo  acre^,  1355  houses,  and  6560 
inhamlants.  The  woollen  manufacture  has  been  in  a  great 
degree  avperaeded  by  that  of  silk  and  crape,  which  is  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday 
for  corn,  egijs,  poultry,  iind  occa.sionnllv  cattle  and  live- 
stock of  nil  kinds.  There  are  several  fulling  and  com  mills 
on  the  Pant. 

The  living  of  Braintree  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  yearly  value 
of  212/.,  with  a  glebe^HMlIC*  hi  the  archdeaconry  of  Middle- 
sex :  that  of  Booking  ii  a  rectory,  of  the  yeairiy  value  of 
923/.,  with  a  glebe-honsa.  in  the  peculiar  jurudieuon  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  being  subject  only  to  his  juris- 
diction, or  that  of  his  commissary,  who  is  «;aUed  Dean  of 
Becking. 

There  is  at  Rocking  an  almshouse  or  hnsptlal,  ongiually 
fur  st  ven  poor  people,  but  now  divided  into  nmc  tenementi^ 
witli  an  endowment  fhim  the  benefactions  of  several  indi- 
viduals.  The  returm  made  to  parliament  show  that  there 
were  in  the  two  panahes  in  1639  twelve  day  or  boardmg 
and  day-schools  <two  of  them  with  95S  to  275  scholars,  en- 
dowed, and  three  olbere  with  141)  scbulni-s,  supp  iri«-<I  by 
siib.>rription),  conininini;  SI3  to  833  scholars;  one  dame  or 
infant  school,  with  nci  or  70  lehoiian;  and  ibur  Sunday* 
schools  with  54U  schul.irs. 

Coggeshall  is  in  Lexden  hundred,  on  the  northern 
bank  of  tbe  rim  Bbckwater,  44  mika  from  London  bjr 
Chelmsfbfd,  Witliam.  and  KelTodon,  where  lh«  Co^esluiil 
roa<l  turns  off  from  the  Ijiswichand  Norwich  road.  It  is 
sometimes  called  (Ireat  Coggeshall,  to  distinguish  it  fraia 
the  adjacent  hamlet  of  Little  Coggesliall.  nii>  torni  ha*  by 
some  antiquaries  been  considered  to  be  the  Canonium  of 
Antoninus ;  and  several  Roman  remains  have  been  found 
in  and  about  the  town,  but  these  are  not  deemed  by  otiieca 
suflleient  to  prove  anything  more  than  that  a  Romish  villa 
existed  here.  Morant,  the  historian  of  Essex,  ascribes  the 
origin  of  Coggeshall  to  an  abbey,  founded  here  in  1 142  by 
K mi?  Stephen  and  Maud,  his  queen,  for  Cistertian  monks. 
To  this  abbpy  succeeding  princes  granted  various  pririleee^ 
among  which  was  that  of  holding  a  market  weekly.  The 
yearly  revenue  uf  the  abbev  at  the  dissolution  was  'i9S/.  8«. 
gross,  or  2.'jl/.  2t.  clear,  "the  town  was  formerly  much  en- 
gaged in  tbe  clothing  trade,  and  waa  particularlv  fbmous  for 
a  white  beita  of  auparior  fUurie,  called  Coffieslian  White*. 
Tlie  clothing  tnda  has  modi  dedinod  iSr  many  jears 

past. 

The  town  is  irre2;ularlv  laid  cut,  and  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  ill  pined,  llie  church,  at  the  north-eastern 
end  of  the  town,  is  a  snacious  and  handwrne  building  in  the 
Perpendicular  style  ot  Ei^lish  architeetare :  the  windowii^ 
especially  tha  cast  window,  are  large  and  handsome;  thare 
is  a  large  square  tower  at  the  west  end.  A  small  part  of 
the  abbey  is  yet  remaining:  and  near  it  i.s  a  brnlge  ofthree 
arrlies,  originally  built  by  Kin^  Stephen  o^er  a  cut  made  to 
convey  the  water  of  the  river  nearer  to  the  nbbev ,  The 
abbey  has  some  good  ^lain  lancet  windows,  and  the  interior 
has  some  good  graimng  and  windows,  with  shafts:  it  is 
occupied  as  a  farm-house.  At  Little  Coggeshall.  a  iiamlel 
of  the  town,  half  a  mile  south  of  it,  said  to  have  been  onr« 
a  distinct  parish,  were  formerly  two  churches,  one  of  them 
built  by  the  monks  of  the  abbey  for  their  own  use,  the  other 
the  parish  church  :  the  former  has  been  long  demolished; 
the  latter,  or  what  remains  of  it,  is  now  used  as  a  barn. 
There  are  meetmg-houses  for  Independents,  Baptists, 
Quakers,  and  Methodists. 

By  thetetnjma  of  1831,  tbe  parish  oomprehended  an  area 
«f  S770  aeret,  tad  had  <t4  inhabited  houses,  with  a  po- 
potation  «f  33(7,  about  twa-savenths  igrirnitnwL  Th» 
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•ilk  manufRcture  hu  been  iatroduoed  here,  and  eomtitfitet 

the  principal  manufacture  of  the  place;  that  of  woollens 
ha<i  clfcIiiH'ti.  Sinnc  of  the  iiiluiliitanis  are  un^'aped  in  toy 
making.  Tlic  market  is  on  Saturday  fur  corn,  butter,  eggs, 
ftnd  poultry,  and  ooraaiunully  live  stock. 

The  livii^  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  yearly  value  of  215/.  with 
a  debt  houi^  in  the  •rehdeaoonty  of  Colelieater. 

Thm  wn  Ifatw  naandafved  almshouMa  nev  the  church, 
and  there  it  ui  endowed  lehool.  The  parliamentary  returns 
for  1833  assign  to  €!oggethali  cUm  ii  diy,  or  hoanlnti^  :ind 
'lixy,  or  evening  schools,  one  endowed  and  one  I^ani,  aslerian, 
wuh  294  scholars;  thirteen  dame  or  infant  schools  \vith 
1  89  scholars;  and  six  Sunday-schoolx  with  490  scholars. 

Dunmow,  or  Great  Dunmow,  is  in  Dunmow  hundred,  on 
tUe  MOtb-west  bank  of  tbe  river  Cbelnwar.  38  miles  from 
I^ndon  by  Eppin^r,  Harlow,  and  Hatfield  Broad  Oak;  40^ 
bv  Chigwcll,  Abridge,  and  On;^;  ami  1'2  by  Chelmsford, 
Cireat  Waltham,  and  Burniton.  Great  Duniuow  is  con- 
stdcred  by  some  antif|uar:cs  to  liaro  been  the  Roman 
iitation  CiEsaromagus,  w  hich  others  fix  near  Widford,  two 
miles  south-west  of  Chelmsfonl.  A  number  of  Roman 
coins,  of  different  emperors,  have  been  found  bere.  It  is  on 
a  Roman  road,  erosatng  tJie  eeunty  firom  irest  to  eatt  from 
Hertford  to  Colchester. 

Dunmow  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  rnn- 
-t--i.s  principally  of  two  streets.  Tlic  market-cras.s  in  the 
'  i-ntre  of  the  town  was  erected  iti  1578,  and  repairwl  in 
irfi).  The  church  stands  a  considerable  di.stunce  from 
the  main  portion  of  the  town:  tbe  bouses  adjacent  to  it 
form  a  group  called  Cbuieb  Bnd.  It  is  a  spacious  build- 
ing, wiu  an  embattled  lower  at  tbe  weet  end;  it  has  s  nu- 
l>ortions  in  the  Decorated  English,  and  some  in  the  Perpen- 
dicular style  .  the  east  window,  whith  is  very  fine,  is  of  De- 
roratefl  character.  Tlicre  are  iiieeting-housea  for  Inde- 
pcndcnt-s  Baptists,  and  Quakers. 

The  area  of  the  parish  is  7'JIO  acres  ;  there  were  in  1S3I, 
4<J9  inhabited  bouaea.  and  2462  inhabitants:  nearly  one- 
half  of  tbe  population  ia  anicuHuraL  Tbe  manufacture  of 
baiae  and  blankets,  fbrmeny  carried  on,  hna  been  given  up ; 
some  sacking  and  coarse  c'.nth  :i:e  made.  The  market, 
which  according  to  one  of  our  Lk'.e^l  autl'.oatiesbas  bct-n  dis- 
CiHitinucd,  was  on  Sutunl.iv. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage  of  the  yearly  value  of  42)/.,  with 
aglcbe  houM^inthe  arcbdeaooniyor'MiddleMS.  There  is 
an  alnuhouM  Ibr  six  poor  peiaooa  . 

About  two  milea  eaat  <tf  Gteal  Dnnmowia  the  village  of 
Little  Dunmow  (population  in  1831,  378).  where  was  a 
priory  of  Augustine  canons,  founded  in  1104  by  the  Lady 
Juga,  lister  of  Raljili  Baynard.  the  tlieti  lord  of  tlie  manor. 
Its  yearly  value  at  the  dissolution  was  1  73/.  is.  ■Xd.  gross,  or 
150/.  :t«.  Ad.  clear.  The  roona.stic  buildings  are  now  razed, 
and  the  site  partly  occupied  hy  the  manor  nouRc.  Tlie  priory 
•  liurch  was  a  large  and  stately  fabric,  partly  in  the  decorated 
English,  partly  in  an  earlier  style  of  architecture:  the  raof 
wnasttstained  by  pillars,  haMug  capitals  ornamented  with 

I  loaves  elegantly  carved.  Some  of  these  ruinain  in  tlie 
)»art  now  ns'.'d  as  the  pari.sh  church.  Tiie  well-known  cus- 
tom of  the  '  flitcli  of  bacon'  was  connected  Wtth  the  Oianor 
uf  Little  Dunmow.   [Dunmow  Baco.n.I 

Easton  Lodge,  the  seat  of  Viscount  Haynard,  is  situated 
on  high  grouaitt  ia  a  sparioua  park  about  two  milea  north- 
west Dom  Great  Dunmow.  it  is  a  venerable  pile  of  the 
Rliaabethan  period  and  istylc.  In  the  returns  of  schools 
made  to  parliament  for  18.33,  no  account  is  given  of  those 
at  Great  Dunmow,  except  that  there  was  a  national  school 
for  girls,  containing  1U.1  scholars;  and  that  a  national 
school  for  boys,  susjKnded  from  various  causes  at  Christ- 
ni:i.s  1832,  bad  at  the  time  of  the  suspension  an  average  at- 
tendance of  75. 

'  Kpping  is  in  tbe  half  hundred  of  Waltham.  and  on  the 
hi^h  road  from  London  to  Norwich  by  Newmarket,  17 

ti.ilcs  from  London.  The  jirincipal  part  of  the  town,  called 
Ki  pins;  Strwf,  consists  of  a  Mr»?et  e\tcnclini{  jnore  than 

II  1  f  a  mile  in  length,  line<l  with  irregularly  Duilt  houses, 
and  having  ui  the  centre  a  row  uf  decayed  mean-look- 
ing shambue.  Tbe  church  is  situated  two  miles  north- 
west ef  the  street,  and  with  the  houses  grouped  round  it 
constitutes  what  is  dislinfroished  as  Kp))in^  Upland.  The 
rlii:reh  is  jilr  a^  mtly  situated  on  a  risini,'  gi  oiind:  it  is  de- 
diiMied  to  .Ml  Samis,  and  is  not  distintcui^hcd  by  it*  arcbi- 
twture.  In  tbe  'Street*  is  a  chapel  of  cn^e  originally  lie- 
longing  to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Walihaiu,  to  whom  the 
gieat  tithaa  had  been  granied.  and  nhn  kept  the  narish  in 


their  own  Iiands  as  t  curacy.  Tbe  dtapd  is  now  vestei)  ih 

trmtees  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  inhabitants.  It  stands  at  the 
London  entrance  to  tlie  town,  and  has  lately  been  rebuilt. 
There  are  places  of  worshij)  in  E]  ping  fur  Quakers  and  In- 
dependents; but  that  for  the  Quakers,  tiiough  close  to  the 
tow  n  and  virtually  belonging  to  it,  is  in  an  adjacent  pariah 
There  are  many  inna  in  Uie  place. 

The  parliamantaiy  Ntnma  fiir  1831  aiaign  to  Epping  an 
area  of  5^50  acres,  4S9  inhabited  houses,  and  231.')  inhabit- 
ants, of  which  83  houses  and  427  inhabitants  are  in  Ki  jilii^ 
Upland  anil  the  hamlet  of  Ryhill.  the  last  in  Harlow  hun- 
dred. In  Epping  Upland  ioi:r-fifths  of  the  population  is 
agricultural,  in  the  wiiole  parish  about  two-fiAhs.  Tbe 
neighbourhood  of  Eppin*'  is  relcbrated  tat  butter,  pork,  and 
sausagaa,  of  which  articles  it  fumi^ea  a  eonsiderable  anp- 
ply  to  the  motropoKs.  Tbe  market  is  on  Friday.  In  die 
sprin»  great  numbers  (if  sr.rkhnf,'  calves  arc  brought  to 
Epping  market  from  Sullulk,  and  those  parts  of  Esse.x 
where  dairy  farms  are  numerou.s. 

The  living  of  Ep|iiin;  is  .t  vicarage  '  in  the  peculiar  juris- 
diction of  the  (^ourl  of  the  Commissar)  of  London,  concur- 
rently with  the  Consistorial  Episoopal  Court.'  (Lewis's  Teg?. 
Diclionary.)  Its  yearly  value  is  7f9L,  with  a  glelwhouM  r  • 
the  chapeiry  is  of  the  yearly  value  of  120/h  ariamg  firom  ou- 
dowments. 

The  returns  made  to  parliament  ;:i  i  s  i  as  ign  to  the 
parish  of  Epping  four  infant  or  dame  schools,  with  50  chd- 
dren,  eight  boarding  or  day  schools  (one  of  them  a  charity 
school),  with  3-13  «c1»olars,  and  one  Sunday  school,  with  7U 
bovs.  Ab«)ut  70  girls  from  this  parish  attend  the  national 
scbool  of  Thoydon  Gamon  or  Theydon  Gemon  (two  miles 
south-east  of  Epping  Street),  to  which  the  parishioners  of 
Epping  contribute  largely. 

In  the  parish  of  Epping  is  Copped  Hall,  a  mansion  erected 
near  the  site  of  an  older  structure  raised  by  llie  monks  of 
Waltham  Abbey  when  they  had  possession  of  the  manor;  it 
was  built  near  a  century  ago,  ana  has  since  been  much  im- 
proved. It  ia  one  of  the  finest  seats  in  the  county.  Near 
it  are  the  remaina  of  an  antient  eamp,  probably  British, 
now  overgrown  wiA  trees,  called  Amhieijia,  or  Anbenbui7 
banks. 

EppiiiLT  i,Mves  (illo  to  Epping  Forest,  a  considerable  tract 
of  waste  land  in  the  south  west  part  of  tlie  county.  This 
forest  was  formerly  called  the  forest  of  Essex,  being  the 
only  forest  in  that  county,  tbe  whole  of  whigh  was  antiently 
comprehended  in  it.  fiy  a  eharter  of  king  John,  dated 
25th  of  March,  in  the  finh  vear  of  his  reign,  and  confirmed 
in  tbe  eighth  of  Edward  IV.,  all  that  part  of  the  forest 
which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  highway  from  Stortford  t« 
Colchester  (very  distant  from  the  present  boundaricft^  wai 
disafforested.  The  forest  was  further  reduced  by  a  Am- 
bulation made  in  the  twenty-ninth  of  Edward  I.,  m  pur* 
suance  of  the  Charta  de  Foresta ;  but  the  metes  and  bounds 
of  it  were  finally  determined  by  an  inquisition  and  perambu- 
lation taken  on  the  8th  of  September,  1640.  by  virtue  of  a 
comnn'.ssion  tinder  the  great  s<  al  of  England,  m  pursuance 
of  an  act  of  the  16th  ol  Charles  I.,  for  settlin''  the  bounds 
of  the  forests.  The  boundaries  as  thus  set i led  include  the 
whole  of  the  eleven  parishes  of  Wansleii,  I.^vton,  Wal- 
thamstow,  Woodford,  Loughton.  Clngwell,  l^miLnurne, 
Stapleford  Abbotts,  Walibam  Uoly  Croas^  Eppiug,  and 
Naxine,  and  parte  of  die  ten  perishes  of  ChingfiMrdL  Stratford. 
East  Ham,  West  Ham,  Little  Ilford.  Great  llford.  Barking, 
Dagenham.  Haverstock,  and  Theydon  Bois.  The  extent  of 
the  forot  is  estiniateii  at  fi(J, 000  acres,  of  w  hich  -tSiOi/O  acres 
are  estimated  to  be  enclosed  and  private  property ;  ihe 
remaining  12,000  acres  arc  the  unenclosed  wastes  and 
woods.  What  is  called  Uenbault,  or  Hainault  forest,  is  a 
part  of  this  waatob  CP(fleenth  Report  (ffthe  Comm^nhmrt 

Land  Bmenue,  quoted  in  Young's  AgrieuUure  EstexJ) 
'fcndring  bundred  had  been  disafforested  hy  king  Stephen 
before  the  grant  of  John  mentioned  above.  (Moranls  ///«- 
/ory  of  Einer.)  Eppiug  forest  is  much  resorteil  to  hy  I.,on- 
doners  in  what  are  termed  *  gipsy  parties  ;'  and  on  the  first 
Friday  in  July  a  kind  of  fair  is  held  round  the  sp  it  nri<  e 
occupied  by  an  enormous  oak  called  Fairlop  oak.  H  i  l  ur 
retaina  the  title  of  Fairlop  Fair.  On  Easter  Monday  there 
is  a  stag-hunt  much  patronized  by  the  inhabitanta  of  Lon> 
don.  The  kennel  f  ir  the  hounds  and  the  building  belong- 
ing to  the  hunt  were  rebuilt  several  years  ago  at  an  CTcpcns^ 
of  many  ibousaml  pounds. 

Grays  Tliurrw^k  is  in  the  hundred  of  Chaffurd  ;  it  is  on 
the  bank  of  the  Thames,  24  milea  from  Lmdon  Ibrongh 
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Konford,  Upmmster.  a  id  Stifford.  Tbv  tittle  tomi  oon* 
lists  chiefly  of  one  irrcs;ular  street  on  a  creek  of  the  Thime*. 
arce««ible  to  hoys  and  other  small  ves&eb.  The  church, 
near  the  north  end  of  the  town,  w  built  mthslbRnof  i 
eroaa,  with  a  tower  on  the  north  side. 

Tbo  »r«a  of  ihe  parish  b  M70  acres ;  the  number  of  in 
ntbtled  bouiet  by  th»  mdmib  of  1831  wm  243,  the  POPuU- 
tion  f  includintr  tiMt  of  the  liborty  of  Loo,  in  BoM  Ttlbttry 
parish,  Rar^tMle  hundred),  1248.  Tlie  popul  iti  m  had 
greatl\  increased  before  the  census,  owing  to  the  numLer 
of  labourers  employed  in  brick-making.  The  market  is  on 
Thursday,  and  us  chiefly  fur  the  sale  of  corn ;  it  is  much 
fi^quented :  there  is  one  yearly  ftiir. 

Tbe  living  is  a  vkuue  of  tbo  >early  value  of  IML,  witb 
•  globo<bottao:  it  i»  iti  tbo  ■rebdntconry  of  B«n. 

There  were  in  IS33  eight  day-achools,  with  138  scholars, 
20  of  whom  (boys)  were  cducatefl  from  the  proceeds  of  an 
endowment;  and  two  Sunday-si :i  jU.  wilh  '102  children. 

There  are  two  villages  near  this  town  which  aim  bear  the 
name  of  Thurrock :  Little  Thurrock,  to  the  east  of  the  town 
(population  302),  and  West  Thurrock,  to  tbe  west  of  the 
town  (population  804).  The  chalk-quarries  of  Purfleet  are 
in  the  parish  of  West  Thurrock.  In  Little  Thurrock  parish, 
'  and  m  Chadwell  parish,  which  adjoins  it,  are  some  remark- 
able caverns  or  holes  in  the  chalk,  to  which  tradition  has 
assigned  tbe  name  uf  'Cunobclin's  gold  mines.'  It  hm 
boon  conjectured  that  they  were  granaries  of  the  antienl 
Britono.  Thw  are  olio  called '  Ikne  boles,'  from  having 
beoD  und  by  tboco  invadon  «i  lurking^flacet  ot  teooptacles 
Ibrplunder. 

Hnl!iied  is  in  Hinckfbrd  bundrad,  on  Ibe  naitb*«ost 

bank  of  the  river  Colne,  nnd  on  tbe  road  from  London  by 
Bury  ti)  Norwich,  -ICiJ  miles  from  Lmidon,  and  1 7^  from 
Chelmsford.  It  is  suppt>sed  that  a  market  Mas  established 
bere  in  ihe  Saxon  times:  a  hill  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
toim,  on  which  for  sevond  coDturiet  it  was  held,  rotaiof  the 
mnra  of  Cbeping  biU. 

Tbe  town  atands  en  tbe  itope  of  a  grn\  clly  omintnoe, 
rising  from  the  river,  and  consists  of  the  main  street  along 
the  Norwich  road,  and  jiome  other  streets.  The  churrh  is 
near  the  centre  of  the  town.  It  is  a  la:  < -[ifice,  cai»able 
of  accommodating  1200  persons,  and  cdnststing  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  and  side-aisles,  cbielly  in  the  Perpendicular  Eng- 
liab  atjie:  Itao  cbaucel  is  in  the  Decorated  style,  with  a 
good  windoir  of  flro  lights,  and  others  of  two  lights.  There 
u  a  tower  at  the  went  end  surmounted  by  a  wooden  spire, 
tbe  third  that  has  been  eroetod  on  tbe  same  tower,  two 
previous  ones  having  been  destroyed  by  lightning.  There 
\n  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Baptists,  and 
}uaken.   There  is  a  house  of  correction  at  Halsted. 

Tbe  perish  comprehends  an  area  of  6230  acres ;  and  had, 
in  1831.  9B9  inhabited  houses,  aod4fi37  inbabiunts:  ubout 
tbree-eigbtbs  of  the  population  was  a^altnraL  Tbe  silk 
manufiiettne  is  carried  on  to  a  eonsiderable  extent:  tbe 
manufacture  of  baiie  and  other  light  woollens  has  been 
discontinued.  There  is  a  market  on  Friday,  one  of  the 
principal  in  the  county  for  corn  and  occasionally  for  cattle 
and  other  live  stock.  Some  hops  are  grown  round  tbe 
town. 

Tbe  liviog  Is  a  viesngob  of  the  yearly  value  of  390/^  vitb 
a  glebe>bouse,  in  the  gift  of  tbe  bishop  of  London:  tbe 

minor  canons  of  St.  P:vi:!'s  arc  the  impropriators.  Tlierewas 
a  college  of  jiriests  ai  Halsted  before  the  Refurmation  ;  the 
foundation  was  for  eight,  but  it  is  doubtful  there  was  ever 
tbe  full  number.  The  revenue  at  the  dissolution  was  26/. 
Sf.  M.  jmr  BODUm  gross,  or  23/.  16i.  id.  dear. 

Iben  ««fe  in  Hslsted,  aoeoidtDg  to  the  leturus  made 
to  pari'ament  fn  1B3S,  ten  inftoit  or  dame  sdioola,  with  190 

scholars ;  four  day-schooU,  one  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, containing  40  children,  and  three  others  with 
100  children;  and  four  Sunday-schools,  with  695  scholars. 
There  is  a  grammar-school,  founded  by  Demo  Mary  Ramsey, 
for  40  poor  children  of  Halsted  and  Colne  Engaine  ta 
neigbbouring  parish),  which  is  not  distinctly  mentioned  in 
the  return. 

'  At  a  house  in  thi»  paiisli  is  aOreek  iiucriptioo,  brought 
from  a  villELcc  near  Smyrna,  where  it  was  erected  one  hun- 
dred and  miy  m-hy^  before  Christ,  to  ilm  honour  of  Crato,  a 
musician.'   {Beauhet  qf  England  ami  Walet,  1803.) 

Near  Halsted  are  the  iwuiiia  of  tho  aniieot  BMnor- 
beuse  of  Suasted  HaU. 

KiBningtree  is  in        hnndrsd  of  Tendriog,  on  the 

si«MT  o#  tbe  %vm»  fC 


Chdmslbrd  snd  Oolebeeter.    This  nlaee  was  ut^StuAf 

known  by  the  narr-f  cf  Srid'^ir.rhnti  :  the  n^irin  of  its  pte- 
sent  appcUulion,  formerly  wruti.ii  Mauy-lrce.  is  not  known. 
It  is  a  small  place,  irregularly  laid  out  The  church  ' 
chapel,  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  more  anticnt  one,  which 
stood  on  a  site  not  far  tMMVed  from  that  of  the  present 
building,  was  fonaeriy  naalU  but  baa  bean  lately  en* 
Urged.    There  are  nieetnig>bo«aes  Ibr  iBdepenatnfi^ 

Quaker-;,  and  Methodists. 

ThL  parish,  or  rather  the  chapclry,  by  the  return  of  1831, 
comprehended  only  30  acres,  and  had  -  J  1  uilu.tjited  housf*. 
and  a  population  of  1237,  a  very  small  proportion  of  which 
was  agricultural.  Manningtree  appears  to  be  the  residencv 
of  an  unusual  jiroportion  of  genteel  femilies.  A  conaider* 
able  trade  m  nudt  is  carried  on :  and  corn,  coal,  deals,  mn, 
and  fish  are  imported.  The  market  is  on  Thunsday. 

The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  united  with  tne  reetorr 
of  Mistloy  (of  which  parish  the  chapelry  of  Manningtree  is 
a  dependency)  and  the  \ncarai;e  of  Bradlield.  The  whole 
are  of  the  yeariv  value  of  B98/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  They 
are  in  tho  archdeaLonry  of  Colchester. 

The  chspelry  contained,  in  1833,  one  national  schooL 
containing  223  children;  and  one  Sunday-ecboo),  vkh  60 
children. 

Mistley  is  adjacent  to  Harwich.  Mistley  Hall,  the  srnt 
of  the  Rigby  family,  is  on  a  pleasant  eminence  in  the  midnl 
of  gardens  and  plantations  elegantly  laid  out.  On  the  bank 
of  the  Stour  is  a  quay  with  warehouses,  at  which  consider- 
able trade  in  com,  malt,  and  coal  is  carried  on.  TheM  be- 
long 10  tbe  propfielor  of  tbe  mansion. 

Ongar.  dktinguisbed  as  Chipping  Ongnr  from  another 
pari.sh  of  the  same  name  (High  Ongtir),  is  in  OTi;::ir  5:Mn- 
drcd,  near  the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  Rodin^,  dfid  the 
left  or  east  bank  of  the  Cripsey  brook,  just  above  the  junc- 
tion of  these  two  streams:  it  is  21  miks  from  London  bv 
Woodford  bridge  Ckigvdl,  and  Abridge;  or  24  mitoi  Inr 
ypping- 

A  cwde  wes  boilt  bore  by  Rieherd  de  Lvey,  one  of  tbe 

principal  nobles  of  the  time  of  Henry  II.:  the  keep  itcnrl 
on  the  summit  of  a  lofly  artificial  mound.  The  castle  having; 
become  very  ruinous,  was,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Kl:z:il  ■  td. 
pulled  down,  and  a  brick  house  was  built  by  the  tl  n  i  m  r 
of  the  place  on  the  site  of  the  keep.  This  hou^i  do- 
molisheu  in  1 744,  and  a  large  summer-house,  of  castellated 
architecture,  built  in  ito  room.  The  moat  which  sumNinded 
the  koep,  and  other  earthworks  of  the  castle,  still  remain. 
The  siaes  of  the  mound  are  planted  with  trees  and 
shrubs. 

The  town  chiefly  conststs  of  one  long  and  wide  street,  ex- 
tending from  the  bridge  over  the  Cripsey  brook,  up  the 
slope  and  along  the  brow  of  a  bilU  The  church,  which  is 
in  aeenftial  situation,  is  a  smdA  neat  structure:  the  win- 
dows are  remarkably  small,  so  as  to  resemble  the  loop-holci« 
of  a  eastle.  Tho  church  contains  a  monument  of  Jane,  one 
of  the  daughters  f  Oliver  Cromwell.  Many  Roman  bricks 
have  been  worktd  uiio  ihc  buildinp.  and  the  foundationsi  o/ 
Roman  buildings  are  said  to  have  been  dug  up  in  the 
churchyard.  The  principal  road  from  Londtnium  (I>otid.>n) 
to  Camulodunum  (Colchester)  is  supposed  \ff  some  to  have 
poised  this  way;  thousb  others  make  it  pss  rmt  or  through 
Romfbid  and  fSMlmAird.  Tbe  town  is  within  tbe  area  of 
an  anticnt  entrenchment,  which  may  still  b(  traced  on  iis 
different  sides.  It  wa:^  antientky  catted  Uagar  ad  Castruai, 
perhaps  with  rei  i  ce  to  this  entiencbmcQt.  There  is  an 
Independent  meeting-house. 

The  area  of  the  parish  is  480  acres:  tbe  number  of  inha- 
bited bouses  in  1831  was  134,  and  tbe  peinilation  796,  of 
which  a  small  proportion  is  sgrieultuml.  The  msrbet  is 
on  Saturday. 

The  livini^  is  a  rectory  in  tlie  archdeaconry  of  Es.«ex,  *jf 
theyearly  value  of  127/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 

Tnere  were  in  I B33  nine  boarding  or  day-schools,  with  140 
scholars;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  contsiniag 9S cbildraD. 
One  of  the  day-schools  is  endowed. 

High  Ongar.  which  is  onihe  other  side  of  die  Rodimp  is 
a  much  larger  parish  than  (dipping  On^ar,  and  baC^ift 
1831,  a  population  of  1205,  chiefly  agricultural. 

Rochfora  is  in  Rochford  hundred,  on  the  III  uilull  river 
which  is  navigable  to  within  about  a  mile  of  the  town,  4C 
miles  from  London  through  Romford,  Brentwood,  and  KUa 
ricay.  Tbe  town  consists  principally  of  two  slieola  mnnim 
into  tne  other  in  the  finm  of  the  letttr  T:  tba  luNtfai 
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yau  th*  tmtnU  tlMimni,  and  ha  on  it  thedite  17Q7: 
H  »  not  wad  w  a  nntot-limM*  now.  Thw*  wm  tmt 

bndget  over  th«  river,  vhich  close  to  the  town  is  an  incon- 
nderable  brook.  The  church,  whirh  is  a  little  removed 
from  the  town,  i»  a  g00d-size<l  buiMir.L',  ^  on^^^lu;L';  of  nave, 
chancel,  and  side  aiafes,  with  a  lofty  brick  tower  at  the  west 
eiid.  TliHre  is  an  Independent  meeting-house.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  town  are  a  row  of  brick  almsbonwa  far  six 
TMor  people,  founded  and  endowed  by  Robert  Rioh,  flul  of 
Wnrvick,  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  seventeenth  oMlnry. 

The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of  1240  acres:  it  had,  in 
)^31,  271  inhabited  houses,  and  a  population  of  15'J6,  of 
which  more  than  a  third  was  afiritniltural.  The  chief  trade 
ii  in  com.   The  market  is  on  Tli  r^day. 

Tbe  Ihring  is  a  rectory,  in  the  chdeaoonry  of  Essey,  of 
IfaefMlljr  value  of  570/.,  with  a  gMie-boiiM. 

TlNM  tnm  in  tlie  padab,  in  1833, «  Laaeaalarian  seluwl. 
wtUi  70  boys  ^  a  national  seho  1.  with  €4  diildnn  (rather 
more  on  Sunday);  scTr  n  uthcr  day-schools,  with  158 
Bcholani;  and  one  Sunda} -school,  wiih  100  children  :  to  the 
Sunday-school  a  lending  library  is  attached. 

Romford  is  in  the  liberty  of  Havering  atte  Bower,  on 
the  Bourne  bmok :  it  is  a  great  ihoroughfiire,  being  on 
Um  bish  road  from  London  to  (^Inuibrd.  Cotebeatarp  Ipa- 
wirh,  Bary,  Norwich,  Yarmonth,  and  othar  larn  towna  in 
Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk  ;  rirtwim  II  and  12  miles 
from  London.  The  derivation  of  ihc  name  has  been  much 
disputed,  some  contending  that  it  is  derived  fj\.:ii  R  man 
ford,  others  from  two  Saxon  words  signifring  '  broad  ford.' 
This  ]  lace,  or  some  spot  tn  the  neighbourhood,  is  supposed 
to  be  tbe  aito  of  the  Dunditum  of  the  Itineniy  of  Anio- 
ninua 

The  town  consists  almost  entirely  of  one  long  wide  street, 
near  the  centre  of  which  is  the  market-house  and  tnwn-hall, 
which  was  n-paired  in  1768  at  the  expense  of  the  crown. 
The  houses  are  tolerably  good,  and  the  street  is  pavbd  and 
li^'htcd.  The  chapel,  situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  town 
from  London,  on  the  loft  hand,  is  a  tolerably  large  building, 
arected  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century:  it  is  dedi- 
aMad  to  the  Vii:gui  Mary  and  St.  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  conrfcts  of  a  chancel,  na%'e,  and  north  aisle,  with  a 
.'Kjuare  tower  at  the  west  end.  In  the  east  window  is  a 
figure  of  Edward  the  Confessor  in  stained  glass,  the  arms 
"f  that  king,  and  another  ooat  of  amis.  The  Independents 
have  a  meeting  house  at  Collier's  Row,  a  hamlet  of  the 
parochial  chapelry  of  Romford,  about  two  miles  north-west 
of  the  town;  «  bouae  fiir  tbapartor  and  •mall  endowment 
are  eonneetM  with  it  Thera  is  aha  a  HothoiBrt  moeting. 
An  ahnshouse  for  five  poor  men  was  founded  and  well  en- 
dowed by  Roeer  Reed  near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Tliere  were  formerly  ca\-alry  barracks  at  the  London  en- 
trance to  the  town :  thej  wcfo  of  wood,  and  have  since  been 
polled  down. 

Tbs  pariah  comnraosnat  una  of  3340  aoav  and  had, 
in  ItSL  7M  inbaoitfld  bouaaa.  and  a  popnladon  of  4tt4,  of' 

which  less  than  one-third  i  gricuUural.  The  general 
market  is  on  Wednesday :  ilierc  is  a  market  on  Monday  for 
calres,  and  onTues  l  u  ibr  hogs.  In  spring  and  summer 
great  numbers  of  ^^ucKluig  cahes  are  brought  to  market 
ftom  Suffolk  and  the  dairy  districts  of  Essex. 

This  parish,  with  those  of  Homchurch  and  Havering, 
form  the  liberty  of  Havering  atte  Bower,  the  quarter  sestdons 
for  wUeb  are  bald  at  Romford.  Commissiona  ibr  trying 
Mono  wiAin  thk  liberty  may  be  obtained  by  a  small  nav- 
mcnt  to  the  crown,  but  no  commission  has  been  qipliaanir 
for  many  years.  (Lysons*  Environs  nf  London.] 

The  living  is  u  chapelry  originally  included  in  the  parish 
of  Homchurch,  the  limits  of  which  were  once  coextensive 
with  those  of  Havering  liberty,  but  separated  from  it  by  act 
of  parliament,  a.d.  1 658.  The  living  is  of  tbe  annual  valne 
of  300/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  Uie  natronage  of  New 
G)lle<;c,  at  Oxfuni:  it  is  n;  ifi  •  archdeaconry  of  Esse.v. 
There  were,  before  the  Reformation,  a  chantry  and  a  small 
giiiU  iit-  Lched  to  Romford  chapel,  tbelanda  of  iriiidi  «n« 
valued  at  4/.  10m,  2(L  per  annum. 

There  were,  in  1833,  in  tbe  pariah,  one  endowed  da}  - 
actiool  with  121  schohua,  aut  otner  day^acboola  with  172 
acholara,  and  two  Sundav-seboola  witii  143  adiolan. 

Walden  or  Saffron  Walden  is  in  the  hundred  of  Uttles- 
ford,  which  occupies  the  north-wefltcrn  cxtromitv  of  the 
^juiitv :  it  is  near  the  Cnin,  and  a  little  to  the  rignt  of  the 
Iliad  Irom  LiNidon  to  Newmarket  and  Norwidi,  42  mUaa 
ton  LomUb.  lima  aoi^iactnrtd  \j  Dootor  StdBrif,  but 


witboul  aalBciy  Mlhori^,  ttait  tMi  m»%  Romm  alatMa. 
Ita  nana  la  dafivad  ften  two  fltasmn  woida»  Weatn,  a  wood, 

and  f»eii,  a  valley  its  epithet  'Saftron'  is  derived  from  the 
great  quantity  of  that  plant  formerly  cultivated  in  the 
neighbourhood:  this  cultivation  tia,  ;iiN-n  long  abandoccd. 
At  tbe  period  of  the  Dometiday  survej'  tbe  lonkbip  at 
Walden  was  possessed  by  a  Norman,  Geoffrey  de  Magna- 
ville,  one  of  the  companions  of  the  Cononaior.  This  noble- 
man erected  at  Walden  a  castle,  wbicn,  judging  from  the 
remains  of  it,  must  have  been  of  groat  atrength.  The 
remains  occupy  the  highest  part  of  tbe  town,  and  consist  of 
some  parts  of  the  walls  and  towers  built  with  tlint  1  ju;id 
toother  by  a  very  bard  cement.  Geoffrey,  the  Krandaim  of 
the  founder  of  the  castle,  having  deaorted  the  party  of 
Stephen  for  that  of  the  Empresa  Maud,  obtained  of  bar 
permission  to  remove  the  market  from  the  neighbouniig 
town  of  Newport  (now  a  viUan)  to  WaMcak  Having  bean 
hovoTOf  saind  \j  Stephen,  be  oonld  only  obtain  bia  ftoa> 
dom  by  the  delivery  of  his  castles,  Walden  being  one  of 
them,  to  the  king.  The  same  nobleman  iouiided^ere  in 
11 3G  a  Benedictmc  priory,  which  was  some  years  later 
raised  to  the  rank  of  an  abbey :  this  abbey  obtained  several 
^'alniMlO  bOMAieiion.s,  and  had,  at  the  time  of  the  dissolu- 
tion!, ftTMiljnfenue  of  406/.  Id9*  nd,gnm,«t»7il,  13a;  id. 
ctaar.  Tba  atte  waa  j^rantad  to  ffir  liioaiaa  Aodiay,  loid 
chancellor,  and  the  title  of  Lord  Audley  of  Walden  was 
conferred  upon  him.  On  the  site  and  irroiinds  of  the  mo- 
nastery, enlarged  by  a  subsequent  ail  liiion  of  200  aores, 
titaad  the  present  mansion  and  park  of  Audley  End. 

The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out,  and  the  houses  are  niaa;f 
of  them  of  considerable  antinuitjf.  Tbe  church  is  *  a  large 
and  very  elegant  specimen  of  ue  late  Parpandieular  style. 
It  hue  nave  and  aisles,  lai|e  aonth  Mfcb,  and  chancel 
and  aisles.  The  clerestory  wmdowa  or  tba  nave  are  \-ery 
large  and  of  six  ligliS  ;  ihasoof  tbachaaeai,  which  has  a 
lower  roof,  are  much  siuuller,  and  two  in  each  arch.  The 
eastern  end  of  the  nave  is  finished  by  two  octagonal  turrets 
with  croeketted  ogee  beads.  Tbe  windows  of  the  aisles  are 
verjr  latga^  SlUng  np  the  spaces  close  to  tbe  buttresses,  and 
they  ait  iBaa%  iq|ium-baadad.  Tba  lowair  has  bold  but- 
trMoaa.  erOwnM  with  octagonal  tOTrcta,  awl  very  long  plain 
pinnacles.  The^c  pinnacles  and  the  spire,  which  is  of  wood 
covered  wifii  li  i  J.  appear  to  be  of  later  dote  than  ibe 
fliuirh,  i]'.tLT^r:.f  i.jf  this  church  IS  ',urv  (Ine,  the  piers 

being  remarkably  light  and  el^ant'  Rickman's  EsiOjf  on 
Gothie  Archilecture.  Since  tbe  above  extracted  account 
waa  written  the  wooden  apira  baa  bean  raalai^I  by  one  of 
stone  more  in  dunaeter  with  thereat  of  the  Vuilding.  There 

are  two  places  of  worship  for  Calvinistic  or  Particular  Kap- 
tists,  and  one  for  Arminian  or  General  Baptists,  irwl  one 
each  for  Independents,  Quakers,  and  Wcsle'.  ;m  Mu(h  di.sts. 
The  town-hall  is  a  neat  buiUiing  iix  the  tnan^ei  piace,  which 
is  spacious.  There  are  a  cattle-market  and  a  handsome 
range  of  ahnabonaoa  lately  boilt  in  the  plaoa  of  a  tumm 
lango  fbandad  and  endowed  |^  Bdward  VI.  fir  10  daeayad 
housekeepers  of  each  sex.  loere  ia  alao  a  neat  building 
lately  erected  near  the  ruina  of  the  castle  for  a  museum, 
and  for  the  meetings  of  a  literary  society  established  in  the 
town.  Audley  House,  or  as  it  is  wstially  termed,  Audley 
End,  the  scat  of  Lord  Braybrookc,  is  a  noble  mansion 
erected  bv  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  in  the  time  of  James 
I.,  bad  inheritc<l  the  estate  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Audlev. 
The  grounds  are  beaatifiU,and  ibaOam,  which  llowa  tbrou^ 
them,  though  here  an  ineonaiderable  atream,  expands  so  aa 
to  form  a  considerable  sheet  of  water  in  fh)nt  of  the  house. 
The  mansion,  originally  more  extensive  than  at  pre««nt,  is 
still  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county ;  it  is  said  to  have  co-^t  at 
its  erection  190,000^.  Tbe  house  contains  soidc  interesting 
portraits  and  other  pictures.  On  a  green  near  the  town  is 
aaingtilarremainof  antiqui^oaHadthaMam.  Iteonaiala 
of  a  aeriea  of  eoneentrie  eirnea  wMi  fbnr  ontworkt  cut  In 
the  chulk,  which  here  rises  to  tbe  surface.  Its  nrin^in  and 
use  are  unknown:  Dr.  Stukely  conjectures  that  u  was  a 
British  cursus  or  plan  of  im  r cm-  fi  r  the  soldier)-.  A  shot* 
distance  from  the  town  are  tiie  remains  of  an  antient  ett 
campmcnl  of  an  oblong  form  called  Pell  Ditches  or  Repel 
Ditcbea.  The  south  bank  in  730  Aet  Iom,  20  bkb,  and 
ffObioadtt  die  baae,  and  0 IV  9  irida  attfiatoipi  uaiwo 
bank  is  588  feet  \or\^:  both  banka  aid  dftnaatM  as* 
tremely  bold  and  well  preser^-ed. 

TJhe  parish  of  Saffron  Walden  contains  7380  acres,  nnd 
had  in  183  1  941  inhabited  houses  and  a  popolation  cf 
l7iflb(if«iiidiaboiit«i»Aiiitbimitiieiilt^  dteaaiw 
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mmy  gtiilMl  hmSiM  m  the  tmni.  The  ofaief  tnMb  » in 

barley  and  malt:  the  market  is  on  Saturday.  Wald'.>n  is  a 
mirnicipa!  tliuiiglt  not  a  parliamonlary  bmuugh.  Bv  th« 
Muniripal  Ri'form  Act  the  coqw  rat  ion  consists  of  a  mayor, 
fuur  aldttrmen,  and  twelve  cuuuciUors.  The  borouL^h  is  co- 
extensive with  the  parish. 

The  living  is  a  vicarai^  in  Um  atebdeMoarjr  of  Coloboatei^ 
of  tliA  anntial  vdue  w  337^1,  iritb  •  gkiM>hoiiM.  Lord 
Bnurbraoke  » {Mtron  and  impropriator. 

There  vere  in  Walden  in  1833  one  infknt  school  with 
70  cliildren  :  two  rottional  schools.  CODtainin.^  l :  :  l  ivs.  and 
106  ^irls  (with  the  addition  of  10  boys  uti  Sutidayii);  a 
frliool  for  26  boys  and  as  many  girls  ehiotly  supported  by 
Lord  Kraybrookc ;  and  six  other  day-schools  with  212  chil- 
dicti ;  and  two  Sunday-schools  with  289  children. 

Waltham  Abbw,  or  UolyOnMS,!*  in  tb«  h»lf-haDdred  of 
Walthatn,  1 2^  muea  from  London,  ■  little  to  the  right  of 
the  ruarl  to  Ware,  Royston,  and  Hurtingdon.  It  is  on  tlie 
river  Lia  (wluch  is  here  separated  into  several  channels, 
some  i  t  wluch  flow  through  the  town)  near  the  junction  of 
the  Cobbin  brook,  wbirh  flows  a  short  distance  from  thv 
town  on  the  east  and  south. 

The  fint  notice  of  Waltham  oceun  in  the  leign  of 
Cinute,  whflM.ttandafd-be«)f«r,  Ibvt,  fbunded  here  a  reli- 
(;ioui5  linuso  witli  two  prit'sts  probably  secular  canons  of  ?^^ 
AugUhtmu.  The  place  derived  sanctity  and  name  (Hoi) 
Cross)  from  u  cro>s  with  the  li^ure  of  Chn^t  upon  it  found 
at  Montacutc  and  transferred  liere.  to  which  miraculous 
powers  were  ascribed.  Harold,  afterwards  king  of  England. 
enUiged  the  fiHindation  of  Totrt.  a.ik  10«3,  furnished  it  with 
■mple  endofraaanti,  tnoroaaedthe  number  of  canons  to  is, 
one  of  whom  had  the  rank  of  dean,  rebuilt  the  church,  and 
established  such  a  school  of  leaminsc  as  the  slate  of  the 
age  admitted.  When  the  unfortunate  Harold  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Uaatings,  a.o.  106t»,  hi^  body,  which  had  been 
given  up  to  his  mother,  was  brought  to  Waltham  for  inter- 
meat  and  hi.s  tomb  erected.  William  the  Conc^ueror  treated 
the  feligiuus  of  Waltham  harshly,  and  deprived  them  of 
their  moveable  valaebles»  but  left  their  lands  untouched  or 
nearly  m.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  (a.d.  117/)  regular 
canons  were  substituted  fur  seculars,  the  number  cnbri^Hl 
to  16,  the  endowments  of  the  establishment  uugnienieil, 
and  the  dignity  of  abbot  conferre^l  ui)ijn  the  head  of  it. 
Subsequent  monarchs  &voured  the  establishment Henry 
in.  fiequenlly  resided  in  the  abbey,  and  granted  to  the  in- 
faahitMita  of  the  viUafs  the  piivilege  of  a  marhet  and  a 
tm.  Some  aeeounts  malte  the  market  mne  antient  In  the 

reign  of  this  kin c;,  A.D.  1242,  the  conventual  ch'ir  h  waa 
again  solemnly  dedicated,  the  king  and  Miveral  of  lua  iiL-hies 
being  prcsjcnt.  The  yearly  revenues  of  the  abbey  at  the 
dissolution  wise  1079/.  12#.  Id.  gross,  or  900/.  4a.  iki.  clear. 

The  town  consists  principally  of  one  main  street,  running 
nearly  eaat  and  waat.  The  church,  focmeriy  part  of  the 
conventual  ehnidi,  is  on  the  north  aide  of  the  main  street, 
near  the  centre  of  the  town.  As  the  conventual  church  it 
was  very  extensive,  consisting  of  nave,  trai^sept,  choir,  and 
chapels  .\t  iIks  intersection  of  the  ti  u-i  ;  ■.  which  may 
still  be  traced,  rose  the  great  tower,  which  conlained  a  nug 
of  five  bells.  P&rt  of  this  tower  having  fallen  in,  the  re- 
mainder was  blown  up  by  undenniners,  and  tlie  whole  choir, 
tower,  transept,  and  east  diapel  demolished.  The  nave 
and  some  adjacent  ehapeU  alone  remained:  the  mvc^  with 
its  sUe-aisles,  forms  the  body  of  the  present  ebnrdi.  The 
extent  of  the  orij;inal  fabric  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact, 
that  Harold  s  tomb,  which  was  in  the  choir  or  in  a  chapel 
beyond  it,  stood  about  1'20  feet  ea.-itward  from  the  termina- 
tion of  the  present  building.  The  church  is  about  90  teel 
in  length,  and  blbraadth,  including  the  aide-aislee,  48  feet : 
it  is  in  the  JNonMa  sQrle,  vith  round  massive  piers  (some 
of  vhteb  have  intents  ofvave  and  zig-zag  linesX  dividing 
the  nave  from  the  side-aisles  ;  ><emiciroular  arches,  and  zig 
«ag  enrichments.  The  f,'roat  arch  of  the  eross,  now  walled 
up,  a  very  fine  one.  Above  the  lU  i  In  -  liividinf,'  the  nave 
from  the  siue-aisle«  are  two  other  ranges  or  tier&  uf  arche;,: 
those  of  the  second  tier  correspond  in  width  to  those  of  the 
lower,  but  are  not  of  equal  height;  the  arches  of  the  third 
tier  are  three  to  each  aioh  of  tne  lower  tiers,  with  a  window 
niereed  in  the  middle  ardi  of  the  three.  The  roof  is  mo- 
dem, and  little  ornamented.  The  side-aisles  are  stu-moun  ted 
with  galleries,  erected  about  half  a  century  ago.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  church  is  a  heavy  si(iiare  embattled  biuiie 
tower,  sii  feet  hit;h,  beaiiiig  tlic  date  1  From  the  south 
side  of  the  church  pn^jects  the  Lady  Chapel,  udw  used  as  a 


Iveatry  and  aehool-toam.tmdflr«1tieh  is  ntneerypL  An 

other  Uttlo  chapel,  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  church,  h 
•  now  a  repository  for  rubbish.   These  chapek  have 
beautiful  and  well-executed  portions  in  the  Decorated  Eni; 
lish  style.    There  are  in  the  church  various  msened  wiii- 
dows  of  (hlferent  dates.   The  font  is  aprarently  very  at 
tient.  and  there  is  a  fine  wooden  soreen.  The  building  has 
been  mtieb  ii^ared  and  its  beauty  defbnned  by  dilapida- 
tion and  alterations,  but  it  k  still  well  worthy  of  attention. 

Exclusive  of  the  nave  of  the  abbey  chun  h,  the  remams 
of  the  nb'irv  ,u  ij  but.  irv, .  Tl.ry  coHsist  of  an  entrance- 
gateway,  and  bndgc  acros^s  an  arm  of  the  Lea,  which  bounds 
the  enclosure  of  the  abbey  on  the  west  side ;  some  wall% 
and  a  few  vaulted  archea  in  a  garden  belonging  to  the  abbey 
farm.  The  refectory  is  reported  to  have  stood  eastward  of 
tfaeehoreh;  and  what  is  now  the  abbey  farm  is  said  to  have 
been  antiently  the  stables.  The  gateway  is  in  a  much 
later  stylo  of  architecture  than  the  cTiurcli.  In  the  gardens 
formerly  bclong;ingto  the  abbey,  now  ix'cupied  as  a  iiuraery- 

! ground,  is  a  tulip  tree,  reported  to  be  the  largest  in  Eng- 
and.    There  are  at  Waltham  Abbey  meeting-houses  fot 
Baptists  and  Wc&leyaii  Melhodtsts. 

The  parish  of  Waltham  Abbey  is  «zteiiflive»  cominidwnd- 
ing  1 1,870  aeree:  it  bad,  in  1fl3 1,  760  inhabited  houaee, and 
a  ;:  .irilation  of  JlO'l;  but  of  these  344  houses  and  1902 
iniiaoiiants  were  in  the  three  hamlet.s  of  Holyfleld.  Seward- 
stone,  and  Upshire;  leaving  for  that  part  of  the  parish 
which  contains  the  town  416  bouses  and  2202  inhabitants* 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  town  divi* 
■aon  is  agriciutntal;  but  the  greater  |iart  of  the  population 
of  the  liamlets  k  so.   The  powdaNBiUs  belonging  to  go- 
vernment employ  many  hands :  many  are  engaged  in  the 
i  prinlint;  of  sillt  handkerchiefs,  and  some  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  pins:  some  also,  though  ikjI  in  the  town  division,  art 
I  engaged  m  tiirowing  and  ii>puining  silk.    The  market  tsou 
^  Tuesday. 

The  living  is  a  donative  curacy,  in  the  peculiar  jurisdie* 
lion  of  ilie  biahop  of  London:  it  is  of  the  annual  value  of 
'  237/.  There  is  an  almshouse  for  ei^t  poor  widows. 
Tboe  were  in  the  year  1833  one  infant  aebool,  with  135 

chitdiYin:  three  day-schools,  viz.,  one  endowed  for  20  l>jy> 
uiid  -20  girls,  one  national  school  for  00  girh,  and  a  ^-liool 
with  24  boys  at  High  Beach,  besides  many  small  private 
day-schools;  one  eveoiug-achool,  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  widi  42  boys  s  und  firar  Bunday-aeheoli*  with 
310  children, 

Witham  is  in  the  hundred  of  Witham,  and  on  the  high 

road  from  London  to  Norwich  by  Ipswich,  38  miles  fro:;. 
I.^ndon.  It  is  on  Pod's  Brook,  just  above  the  junction  of 
that  stream  witli  the  Blackwater. 

This  town  is  generally  reputed  to  have  been  built  by 
Kilward  the  Elder,  but  it  is  questionable  if  that  prince  did 
more  than  restore  a  place  that  bears  marks  of  having  been 
a  Roman  station.  On  Cheping  Hill  or  Chipping  Hill  are 
the  remains  of  a  circular  camp,  with  a  double  vallum.  A 
quantity  of  Roman  bricks  are  worked  up  in  the  tower  and 
body  of  the  church,  and  one  or  two  Roman  coins  were  dis- 
covered in  levelling  the  fnrtifications  of  the  above-meniioiica 
camp.  From  these  indieations  it  has  uceti  supposed  that 
Witham  was  the  Canonium  of  Antoninus,  which  is  placed 
by  othen  nett  Kelvedon. 

The  town  eemiata  of  two  portions:  the  laic«r  portion 
consists  of  one  main  street  aloa;  the  high  road  and  a  short 
street  or  two  branching  from  it :  the  other  portion,  in  «liich 
is  the  church,  14* situated  halfamilelo  the  iiorUiof  the  prin- 
ci[)al  ]iart,  on  Cheping  Hill,  mentioned  above.  There  is  no 
kind  of  manufacture  carried  on ;  but  tho  trade  of  the  place 
arisea  fiOBt  the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  its  situa- 
tion on  a  great  public  thoroughftie.  Several  eentael 
fiunilies  tesioe  in  the  town ;  and  a  mineral  spriAg,  Witham 
Spa,  attracted  some  years  sinoe,  and  perhaps  still  attracts, 
visiters  in  the  summer.  The  church  is  a  tolerably  large 
building,  csontaining  some  antient  monuments.  There  are 
places  of  worship  'ur  ludepeudents.  Baptists,  Quakers,  and 
Catholics ;  and  several  ahnshousa^  but  none  very  cxteiuivw 
or  richly  endowed. 

The  parish  comprehends  an  arek  of  3S80  acres;  and  baa. 
in  1831,  Sit  inhabited  bouses,  and  a  population  uf  2735.  ol 
which  less  than  a  fifth  was  agricultural.  The  market  is  ot> 
Tuesday. 

The  livini;  is  a  vicarage,  in  thearcbdeaoouryof  Culchestet. 
of  the  vearly  value  of  473A,  witbu  gtebe-hottiOb  in  the  gill 
of  tbo  bishop  of  London, 
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Then  mm,  tn  IMS,  Hfkwn  day-schoob  wHlt  3$1  chil- 
dren; two  hoarding- schools  with  40  girls;  and  one  Sunday- 
school  with  200  children,  and  a  lendine  library  atlaohed, 
Of  the  day-schools,  one  (for  100  boys  and  50  girls)  is  partly 
vupported  by  an  endowment ;  another  (for  70  girU)  par  tly 
by  TOluntary  contributions. 

Faulkboom  hall,  not  tax  from  Witham,  is  an  antient 
Mooff-faoiiMb  different  parti  of  vliMili  have  been  erected  at 
wry  difl^nnt  periods.  A  towsr  gateway  of  curious  archi- 
tecture it  suppbeed  to  be  as  oNt  at  the  time  of  Stephen. 

Beside  the  above  market-towns,  there  are  several  villages 
which  are  of  sufficient  imporliun  o  to  cull  for  notice.  The 
following  were  forrncrly  market-towns,  and  some  of  them 
Stilt  retain  their  place  as  market-towns  in  many  of  our 
common  nwps:— Great  Rirdfleld,  Brentwood,  Dedham, 
Harlow,  Hatfleld*  Hamdon*  Iiigateitoiie,  Leifh,  TbutCed, 
and  Rayleigh. 

Great  Banlfield  is  in  the  hnlf  hundred  of  Fr  sli  .  olior 
Froshwcll.  on  the  swulh  b.mk  cif  the  Pant  or  Blut-Wwaler, 
over  which  it  has  a  strong  hrick  bridge.  In  the  south  aisle 
of  the  church  are  some  coats  of  majl,  &c.,  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Lumlcy  family.  The  population,  in  18.11, 
was  10S9,  about  half  of  them  agrieuitiual.  The  market 
has  been  long  given  up. 

Brentwood  is  on  the  road  to  Chelmsford  and  Colchester, 
18  miles  from  London  and  II  from  Chelmsford.  Some 
Roman  anlitjuities  have  been  found  in  the  ueit^hbourhood. 
The  assises  fur  tiie  county  were  funuerly  held  here.  Tht: 
plarre  consists  chiefly  of  one  main  street  along  the  high  road, 
with  irr^vlar  and  mean  houses:  ftom  its  situation  on  a 
great  thoroughfare,  it  has  many  public-houses  and  inns. 
Then  ace  the  remains  of  the  old  prison  and  town-hall,  the 
tenants  of  which  are  bound  to  put  them  in  repair  if  ever 
tlie  assizes  sliouH  be  held  in  the  place  again.  Xliere  is  an 
antient  chapel  in  the  town  (for  Brentwood  is  only  a  chapelry 
in  the  pnri>h  of  South  Weald,  and  the  living  a  perpetual 
curacy,  worth  124/.  a  year,  with  a  ^Icbc  house,  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Easex),  founded  nbout  the  year  1227,  by  the 
prior  of  the  monaMeiv  of  St.  Osyth,  for  the  timaata  of  a 
manor  belongmg  to  that  monastery :  this  chapel  is  a  raiall 
buildinjT.  ileiluated  to  St.  Thomas  a  Bccket,  of  whum  it 
roiKttins  a  rude  imai;e  carved  in  wood.  There  is  an  en- 
dowed school :  races  are  hold  in  the  ncii.1 -i  >  ii\>od  ;  and  at 
Warlcy,  not  &jr  off,  are  cavalry  barracks.  The  area  uf  the 
chapelry  is  730  acres:  the  population,  in  1831,  was  164*2. 
The  market  has  not  been  diaeontinued  many  yean.  There 
are  two  yearly  fairs,  at  which  a  great  number  of  cattle 
are  moaUy  aold:  it  is  one  of  the  fture  ftom  whieh  the 
fanners  of '  the  hundreds*  obtain  their  live  stock. 

Dedham  is  in  Lexden  hundred,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
nver  Stour,  just  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  to  Ipswich 
and  Norwich,  about  58  miles  from  London.  In  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  this  place  was  famoun  one  of  the  seats  of 
the  clothing  trade.  It  is  situated  in  a  nictitreaque  valley, 
and  is  a  small  place,  consisting  chiefly  or  one  atteet.  The 
church  is  a  Inge  buHding  in  the  rerpendictdir  style  of 
English  architecture;  it  ha^  n  fine  tower  at  the  west  end 
with  octagonal  turrets  crownecl  with  rich  pinnacles.  There 
IS  a  bridge  over  tiie  Stour.  The  population  of  the  parish, 
in  IS31,  was  1770,  about  half  agricultural:  many  genteel 
Ihmfliea  reside  m  the  place.  There  is  an  endowed  free 
grnnmar  school  for  40  D0]rs;  and  an  English  aehool,  partly 
endowMl.  with  mom  than  99  eefaolafa;  *aA  a  numnar  of 
private  schools.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  worth  1 70/.  per 
uiinnm,  with  a  glebe-house:  the  rectorial  tith^  form  the 
ft)undation  of  a  lectureship  connected  with  the  church. 
The  Rev.  W.  Burkitt,  author  of  a  well-known  commetuary 
on  the  New  Testament,  was  lecturer  here. 

Harlow  is  in  the  half  hundred  of  Harlow,  jiut  beside 
tbe  road  bf  N««matket  to  Norwich,  rather  more  than  23 
milee  ftom  town.  Tbe  Tillage  it  about  a  mile  ftom  the 
river  Start  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  large  woollen 
manufacture  and  of  a  considerable  trade.  The  cnurch  is  in 
a  central  situation,  and  is  of  tolerable  sise:  it  was  originally 
in  tbe  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  central  tower  rising  from  the 
intersectiou  of  the  transepts :  this  church  was  much  injured 
by  fire  in  1711,  and  t^n  its  restoration  a  cupola  was 
substituted  for  the  towr:  the  church  is  adorned  with  much 
painted  glass,  lliere  b  a  plaee  of  woirship  for  Baptists, 
several  almshr-.ircs,  an-l  a  charity  schoiil. 

At  Harlow  Huiy  .  a  mile  north  of  the  village,  is  a  largo 
iMStient  chapel,  used  as  a  bam  or  iwMlBm.  IthaeaflM 
P.C.,  Ko.  M8. 


semicitcolor^headed  door,  the  sholb  of  whidi  Iwva  sms 

capitals  like  tho'^e  of  the  Galilee  at  Durham.  There  are 
some  small  windows  with  round  heads  and  other*  with 
pointed  heads. 

parish  of  Harlow  contains  449U  acres,  and  had  in 
1831  a  population  of  2101.  above  half  agricultural.  There 
are  three  considerable  fiurs  in  the  ftMt  for  hnmes  and 
cattle ;  the  second,  held  on  Harlowbush  Ooramon.  two  or 
three  miles  south  of  the  village,  is  the  most  frequented  ; 
horses  for  all  purpoaes.  black  cattle  and  other  live  stock, 
and  wool,  are  brought  for  sale,  and  the  fair  attracts  a  can- 
course  of  people  for  fifttcn  nr  twenty  miles  round,  and  even 
from  the  metropolis.  Tlie  livmg  is  a  vicarage,  of  diejiwurly 
value  of  383/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  archdeaconiy  of 
London. 

A  large  sum  of  money  iHmLX  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Fawber^  has  been  rested  in  trustee*  for  the  establishment 

of  a  day  scliool  and  library  at  Harlow,  atxl  for  apprenticing 
or  otherwise  advancing  in  the  world  ihmM  «;ducated  at  the 
school. 

Hatfield  is  in  th'i  half  hundred  of  Harlow,  on  the  road 
from  London  bjr  Harlow  to  Dunmow,  30  miles  from  town : 
it  is  on  the  Pinew  brook,  which  flows  into  the  Stort.  This 
place  was  formeriv  fMrt  of  the  royal  demesne,  fhim  whieb 

circumstance  it  obtained  one  of  its  distingui-^J  ir;'  i  ]  ith  r  , 
Hatfield  Regis:  its  other  designation  of  Hauiula  linmd 
Oak  it  obtained  from  a  large  oak  suppo.-ed  to  have  flourished 
here  in  the  Saxon  times.  A  portion  of  this  tree  (if  wo  may 
trust  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Arthur  Young's  statement)  was 
yet  remaining  ih  Hatfield  Forest,  a  mile  or  two  north  of 
the  town,  whun  that  gentleman  published  his  agncultwal 
survey  of  £ssex»  in  wnich  an  engraving  of  this  venerable 
tree  is  given.  Aubrey  de  Vere  founded,  a.d.  1 135,  a  Henu 
dictine  priory  at  Hatfield,  supposed  to  have  been  ut  first  a 
c^il  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Melnnius  Roclonensis.  at  Kcnnes 
or  R^on,  in  Brciagnc,  but  subsequently  rendered  indepen* 
dent.  Hie  p<3sse^sions  of  this  priory  at  the  suppression 
Were  estimated  at  tlie  vearly  value  of  157/.  3*.  2d  grosK,  oi 
122/.  lis.  2d.  clear.  Ihe  parisb»  which  is  very  lar^e,  bad 
in  1831  a  population  of  1825.  chiefly  agrioiuturar  The 
church  lias  a  western  tower  and  a  large  porch  in  the  Per- 
pendicular style,  and  other  Mrt*  are  of  a  character  betoken- 
ing; a  iMore  antient  date.  The  Methodists  ha\e  a  place  of 
worship.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  woith  21U/.  a  year,  with 
a  glebe-house,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex. 

Homdon,  distinguished  from  two  olhet  parishes  of  the 
same  name  by  the  epithet  *  on  the  hill/  u  in  BarstaUe 
hundred,  and  is  situated,  as  its  name  imports,  on  an  emi- 
nenee,  from  whence  there  ia  a  fine  view.  The  church  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  town  ;  it  li,  -  d  stone  tower,  cmbai'Ll. 
The  parish  had  in  1831  a  popuUtion  of  511,  chiefly  agri- 
cultural. The  market,  when  Morant  published  his  history 
of  Essex  (1766),  was  very  smalt;  it  has  beeu  since  given 
up.  There  is  one  fiiir  in  the  year,  chieHy  ihr  wod.  It  is 
274  miles  from  London  through  Brentwtmd. 

Ingatestone  is  in  Ae  hundred  of  Chelmsford,  and  on  the 
road  from  London  to  Chelmsford,  23  miles  from  London.  It 
is  supposed  to  ha%e  derived  its  name  from  a  Roman  milliary 
stone,  and  from  the  Saxon  word  Itig,  a  meadow ;  thus,  Ing- 
atte-stone.  The  village,  which  extends  into  the  adjoitiin 
parish  of  Fryerning.  consists  of  a  long  street  along  the  bigt 
road,  and  a  smaller  street  running  out  of  this  to  the  soiUb- 
east.  From  its  situation  on  so  great  a  thoroughihre  it 
abounds  with  inns.  It  had  formerly  a  large  cattle  market, 
but  this  is  now  discontinued :  there  is  a  large  cattle  fair 
The  church  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  contains 
stiveral  monuments  of  the  Petre  family.  There  is  an  alms- 
house and  an  Independent  meeting-house.  Ingatestone 
Hall,  a  little  ww  south  of  the  town,  was  once  the  scat  uf 
the  PMre  ftmily:  it  is  a  %-cr^  antiont  and  irregular  pile. 
The  gMoadi  aiu  mil  aterad  with  flah-jnnds,  and  tbe  whole 
was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  park,  llie  population  of  the 
parish,  which  is  small,  was  in  isrjl  78?,  chieHy  ai;ri(ul- 
tural ;  to  these  we  may  add  perhaps  300  for  that  pari  of  the 
village  which  is  in  Fryerning  parrisn.  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  svllabk  Ing  (or  Ging,  which  appears  to  be  a  variety 
of  it),  whldl  enters  in\o  the  name  Ingateetone,  ■  found  in 
the  immea  of  aeveral  other  parishes  or  manora  in  this 
neighbouihood,  as  Fryem-ing,  Margareit-ing.  Mountneys- 
ing.  Ginges-joibenl  (commonly  called  Buttsouryj.  Inirravc 
or  Gin£-ralpb.  and  Trestl-ing  or  Thrustl-ing;  to  which  ve 
nqr  aod  Barkpiiw. 

▼oL.  X.-£ 
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Ralmgh  or  Raylci^h  ig  in  Rochfottl  hundred,  .14  miles 
iinm  London.  It  VU,  at  the  time  of  the  I>>ra(-^day  sur- 
Te|r,on«of  tjh/O  nailMrottK  lordships  of  Suene,  who*  having 
•omed  the  Conqueror  at  an  early  period,  was  altmrad  to  re- 
tain his  poisossions.  He  built  aciLslle  hero,  i,f  which  some 
earthworks  yet  rornain,  foiisisiint;  of  a  iduuiuI  with  an  oval 
biLSf,  surriiuntk'd  by  a  double  ditch  anil  einbauknients.  The 
vtllaso  tOands  on  an  eminence,  and  has.  at  the  upper  end, 
t^ocliorebitn  edifice  principally  in  the  Perpendicular  style, 
uritli  aone  portions  of  an  earlier  date:  the  towor  liaa  a  short 
iplre  and  a  staircaie  tamt  battlementod.  The  Baptists 
have  a  place  of  w  orship  here.  When  Morant  wrote,  a  weekly 
market  was  hf'.d  at  Rayleigh:  it  is  now  given  up.  There 
IS  a  cattle  fair.  The  ptipulatioii  of  the  parish  in  IH^l  Wiis 
1339,  chicHy  agricultural.  The  living  is  a  rectory*  of  the 
yearly  valuoof  774/.,  with  oglobo-lMinw^tothBOiohMOOMiry 
of  Essex. 

Thaxtcd  is  in  the  hundred  of  Duninow,  44  miles  from 
London  by  Harlow,  Hatfield  Broad  Oak,  and  Dunmow. 
This  is  a  very  antient  place,  and  probably  existed  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxons.  It  was  incorporated  by  cliarter  of 
Phili[i  and  Mary,  and  its  govcrnrat  nt  vested  m  a  mayor, 
ItailiilV,  and  tliief  burgesses;  but  the  corporation  became 
extinct  in  the  time  of  James  II.,  thu  corporate  olliccrs 
having  retired  from  their  offices  on  being  served  with  a  Quo 
9Farranto,  The  town  ia  irref^ularW  laid  out;  ita  chief 
ornament  ia  the  church,  whfch  m  in  tne  centre  of  the  town, 
and  is  one  of  the  llncst  in  the  coniity.  It  i.s  mostly  in  the 
l*<Tp(»ndicular  English  style,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and 
i  hancel  Willi  aisles,  transei)t,  and  lower  at  the  ue^t 
end.  The  nave  i«  not  so  wide  us  cither  of  the  side  aisles, 
from  which  it  is  seprated  by  eij^ht  clust^wd  pillars  on  each 
side  with  pointed  azebes.  The  windows  ue  mostly  large, 
and  ntany  of  ttwin  •re  ornamented  with  tracery  and  painted 
glass,  but  the  latter  is  much  broken  and  otherwise  oefaced. 
Tlie  north  and  south  porches  nre  richly  ornamented  witU 
sculpture.  The  tower  is  sustamed  by  buttresses,  and  w  eia- 
battled,  and  terminated  with  a  very  rich  crockt  tied  bpire, 
supported  by  Hying  buttresses.  Most  of  the  buttresses  of 
the  aisles  have  tine  pinnacles  and  arc  enriched  with  pan- 
neling.  The  heieht  of  the  tower  and  spire  is  183  feet, 
which  is  also  the  length  of  the  church :  tne  bcendthof  the 
church  is  87  feet  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the 
fourteenth  ccntur)-.  There  are  at Thaxted  meeting-houses  for 
Quakers,  Independents,  and  Baptists.  There  is  a  free  <;nim 
mar-sehool,  which  contained,  in  \  b3:i,  3(J  i)o)s  on  the  found- 
ation and  3u  others  wboae  education  was  paid  for  by  their 
parents.  Upon  the  sune  fbundation  20  girb  wweeduicatsd 
mt another  sehooL 

The  p  tpiilation  of  Thaxted  pariah  (which  eomptehends 
5*'>"  acres)  wa-^,  in  isr?l,  12^,  more  than  lialf  agricultural. 
The  Uviiig  ts  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdoanonry  of  Middlesex, 
of  the  vcarlv  value  of  450/.,  with  a  ylebc-house.  The  mar- 
ket, which  liad  been  long  diisused,  was  revived  about  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  but  was  not  much  attended,  and 
has  since  been  again  discontinued.  There  are  two  Airs  in 
the  year.  There  are  soTeral  almsbouaet  in  (he  place,  and 
the  benelhctions  to  the  poor  have  been  very  considerable. 
Near  Thaxted  is  the  antient  hall.  Horebam  ball,  the  scat  of 
Sir  Will iani  Sni ith :  it  ia ncuteUiled i^ioEMiision  partly 

i.ovcTe<l  with  iv\'. 

Beside  the  above,  w  hich  have  been  market  towns,  there 
are  several  other  villages  which,  from  their  importance,  call 
5)r  notice. 

Ashdon.  the  parish  of  which,  including  the  hamlet  of 
Bardow  End,  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of  1 103,  is  in  the 
half  hundred  of  Frediwell,  three  tndes  from  Saffron  Wal- 
den.  It  is  i9U)i(H>^ed  by  some  to  have  been  the  sceuu  uf  a 
dreadful  battle  fought  between  Edmund  Ironside  and  Ca- 
nute ;  but  the  battle  was  more  probablv  fought  at  Assingdon 
in  the  hundred  of  Rochford.  At  Bartbwbuls,  in  the  parish 
of  Bartlow,  Cambridgeshiiib  two  mdea  ncoth  of  Butlow 
ehttreh,  feur  contiguous  bairowc  hum  been  lennM  at  the 
tumuli  raised  over  those  who  wwa  ilabi  ia  this  betlier  but 
this  rests  on  tniditioii  only. 

BrightUiif^sey  ([>opulation  in  1831  1784)  is  on  the  a-stu- 
ary  of  the  Cuinc,  in  Tendiing  hundred.  Ttie  inhabitajit^ 
are  engaged  in  the  oyster  fishery.  The  par.i.Hh  forms  a  pe- 
ninsula, surrounded  by  the  manhes  of  the  Ctdne  and  its 
inlets,  except  on  the  nordt-«aet  side,  where  is  the  only  en- 
trance  to  the  parisii,  except  by  a  ford.  The  church  is  near 
thia  eninnce^  the  village  is  a  mile  distant  i  itiarcr  the  sett. 


Morant  si>caks  of  an  establishment  for  preparing  copperas 
here,  uud  tlie  '  copperas  house*  is  marked  in  the  Ordnance 
Survey.  Brightlinuney  is  a  member  of  Sandwich  in  Kent, 
one  of  the  Cinque  Fbrta.  The  population  has  nearly  doubled 
within  thf?  present  century. 

Rurnliam  is  in  Dcngie  hundred,  ou  the  north  bank  of 
the  ffistuary  of  ilie  Croucli,  w  hich  has  here  a  depth  of  water 
Butlicient  for  a  ninety-gun  ship.  It  had  a  good  street  to 
wards  the  river  and  a  commodious  quay.  l*he  church  is 
nearly  a  mile  fkom  the  village.  The  |H>pulation.  in  1831. 
was  1393:  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  oyster 
fiihery. 

Cbijrwell  lies  between  F.pping  and  Henhault  forests :  from 
Chigwidl  Row,  on  the  border  of  the  latter,  a  most  extensive 
view  IS  obtained  over  the  Mouth  of  Essex  and  the  Thames 
into  Kent.  There  is^n  endowed  grammar-school  which,  in 
1 833,  had  six  scholars,  and  another  endowed  school  vith 
sixtv  boys.  PopuUtion  in  1831,  181^. 

The  Hams  are  in  Beoootiee  hundrad,  and  in  the  iniBM* 
diatc  neighbourhood  of  London.  West  Ham  parish  oocu- 
nil's  the  south-west  corner  of  the  county,  and  is  Iioundt-d 
by  the  Thames  and  the  Lea,  by  which  it  ts  iusj  cciively 
separated  from  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Middlesex.  It  is 
divided  into  four  wards:  Ail  Samts,  Church  Stree^  Plais- 
tow.  and  Stratford.  West  Ham  had  formerly  a  market,  the 
charter  Ihr  which.  «u  ptoeured  in  Uie  thirteenth  centunr. 
There  wis  fomerly  at  Stratford  Langthom.  in  this  parish, 
an  abbey  for  Ci.sterlian  m /uks.  Tlie  ahbi  y  having  become 
dilapidated  from  the  lltodnr^  of  liu'  murshca,  amid  which  it 
WiLs  built,  till'  lUDuk.s  were  reinu\eil  to  Burgcs:.'ilf  mow 
Bun>tead),  near  Billenca}%  until  'one  of  the  Kichard&,  kings 
of  England,'  (probably  lUcbanlll.)  repaired  the  abbey  and 
brought  the  Du>nks  into  it  acain.  In  1307  the  abbot  was 
summoned  to  parliament  At  the  dissolution  the  yearly 
revenues  of  this  house  were  estimated  at  57.1/.  lit.  6rf.  gro»s, 
or  iii/.  Id.  JJ.  ch  ar.  The  chief  remains  now  exisiting  of 
the  conventual  buildiinis  area  brick  galewa),  the  i  ntraiKx» 
to  the  precincts,  and  an  ornamented  arch  in  ihe  Early  Enf*- 
lisb  style,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  entrance  to  t!ie 
chapef:  tbsgr  aro  nearly  half  a  mile  south-west  of  the 
cboroh.  The  lite  of  the  nrccincts  was  moated  and  contained 
about  sixteen  acres.  West  Ham  church  conisist^  of  a  nave 
and  chancel,  and  side  aisles  to  both  :  it  is  large,  but  notdis- 
tmLruishcd  for  its  arcliitecture. 

Stratford,  which  is  one  of  ihc  wards  uf  tlus  parisli,  lies 
;iJong  the  road  to  K'omfurd,  Chelmsibrd,  &c.,  and  may  be 
te^irded  as  a  prolongation  uf  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis, 
beuie  joined  to  it  by  an  almost  continuous  line  uf  buildings, 
oonstitutine  the  viUs»  of  Bow,  and  the  bamlei  of  Mdo 
End  in  Middlesex.  A  new  ohordi  has  been  lately  ereeled 
here.  The  Newmarket  road  liratii'hes  ofiffiom  the  Chelms- 
ford and  Colchester  road  at  Stratford. 

Tlie  population  of  West  Ilam  parish  was  in  11,580, 
of  which  jess  than  one-sixth  wa.H  a^;ricullural.  ,V  cuiisuler- 
able  number  of  tlu:  inhabitants  are  latKiuiers,  iii]plo\ed  in 
the  Bast  and  West  India  docks  at  Poplar  and  Black walL 
Calico  and  silk  dyeing  and  printing  are  extensi^yly  earned 
on:  cV i  irii  ['s  are  manufactured,  and  porter  is  brewed. 
The  Wuii  Ham  water-works  supply  the  eastern  suburbs  of 
tlie  metropolis  with  water.  Several  of  the  we.ilthier  inha- 
bitanUt  oi  London  have  rc«dence&  at  West  Ham. 

The  living  of  West  Ham  is  a  vicarage,  iu  the  archdea- 
conry of  Bsaex,  and  in  the  gift  of  the  crown:  its  yearly 
valtto  ia  i7SL  There  are  several  dtsaenting  maeiing- 
huU'ies.   

Tlterc  were  in  this  parish  in  1833  two  infknt  scihooTsi, 
pavtly  supported  by  contributions,  with  150  children  ;  three 
endowed  day-schoolii,  with  257  childrett,  some  uf  whuui 
were  clothed ;  a  natiimal  i^chuol,  partly  supported  by  endow - 
ment  and  subscription,  vitU  50  boys ;  a  school  with  40 
c  hildren,  supported  by  eonttibutiou  by  Roman  Cathulies; 
another  of  10  children,  mpported  by  Dissenters;  and  oa- 
other  school  of  120  children,  pertly  supported  by  eontribu- 
t  ions;  and  four  Sunday-schools,  w  ith  .'Uui  cbildn-n.  Tin  re 
Mere  also  many  private  boardinij  and  day  !>t.liuola,  cuulain- 
iuR  4bfl  children. 

East  Ham  parish  joitis  tliat  of  Weal  Hnm.  The  church 
ooasists  of  a  nave  with  two  chancels;  the  upper  ehancd, 
whieh  fltnas  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  chunh.  is  semi- 
circular at  the  east  end.  and  baa  narrow  pointed  windows. 
Part  of  the  wnlls  lif  the  nave  and  lowir  ciinnrel  are  in  the 
Norman  ktjlc.  as  is  the  lower  part  of  the  touer ;  but  lim 
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«inilo«fl  of  ihm  uto  m  of  Iktw  date,  ud  some  of  them 

modern.  In  the  church  i<i  a  monument  of  Kr!niund  Ncvill, 
L<j;il  LaLimtT.  Dr.  Stukelv,  the  aiitiqiuu),  la  buried  in  llic 
churchvMj  l  l)i-t,  ill  111-  .  :.  (lesirc,  without  any  monument. 
At  Green  h>trt;ul,  a  hamlet  of  this  parish,  is  au  antieot  man- 
aton,  supposed  to  hare  heeu  the  residence  of  the  NeviU 
fiHnilir.  The  population  of  Ewt  Uam  in  1631  was  1543, 
chiefly  ■crieiiltaral.  There  is  an  almshouse  for  three  poor 
men.  and  a  place  of  worship  for  Weslevan  Methodists. 

The  Hedins^hams  are  in  Hinckford  hundred,  and  on  a 
road  branching  oflf  from  the  Bury  and  Norwich  roud  at 
High  Garrett,  two  or  three  mUes  beyond  limintree,  and  re- 
\inititig  with  it  at  Bulmer  Tye,  a  little  before  it  quits  this 
county  for  Suffolk.  They  formerly  eonstituted  one  parish  : 
from  the  time  of  Henry  III.  they  appear  as  two ;  Sible  Hed- 
inghaub  on  the  soatb-veat  bank  of  th«  Colne,  48  mtlea 
from  town  t  and  Castle  Hedinsham,  on  the  north  east 
hank  nf  the  river,  one  mile  fartnar.  Weaul^Mntlie  faU 
lowiiii,'  partii-uhirs  respecting  them. 

Siblc  H(>d)n-;hain,  arc;i  6  190  acres.  Population  in  \h:u 
2194.  Living',  a  rectory  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ixinunis- 
aaiy  of  and  Hcrt^  concurrently  with  the  consistonal 

eourt  of  lha  hisbop  of  Lundon.  of  tbe  yearly  vaioe  of 
905/.,  with  a  glebe-nouse.  Castle  Hedin^haoi,  area  S600 
acres.  Po|)ulati(>n  in  i  s:?l  1220.  Living,  a  donative  in  tlio 
urt-hdeuconry  of  Middlesex,  uf  the  yearly  value  of  lii^Jl. 
The  popnknon  of  tlieie  plaoM  is  aioie  tnu  half  agricul- 
tural. 

Sible  Hodioghun  church  is  a  neat  and  tolerably  spa- 
eiouB  buildtns,  stlppMed  to  baw  been  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  ill.  XlwHe  was  fbrmerly  a  chantry  here, 
founded  by  the  executors  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  whoso 
monument,  now  demolished,  stood  in  the  church  :  the 
house  of  the  chantry*  {jriest  is  .still  siauding;  it  had  been 
originally  built  for  the  recei)tion  and  entertainment  of  de- 
vout pilgrims,  and  still  retains  the  name  of  the  hostage. 
The  castle,  wbieh  gim  name  to  the  pansh  m  which  it 
stands,  was  built  bv  the  De  Veres,  to  which  fkmiljr  the 
lovdahip  of  Hodiaebam  ant  ^ten  by  the  ConqiianR.  lie 
arebiteoture.  wtaeh  is  very  snnilar  to  that  of^  RodMster 
Castle,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  erected  about  the 
same  time  as  that  foiUc.<s,  viz  .  towards  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  ur  the  beginniiii?  of  the  twelfth  eentui^.  Maud, 
wife  uf  kmg  Stephen,  is  said  to  have  died  here.  In  the  civU 
wars  of  the  reign  of  John,  it  was  held  by  Robert  de  Vero, 
earl  of  Ox£Md,fbr  the  baKiiH»aod  was  taken  ^j*.  liie  by 
the  king:  it  was  retaken  in  tiie  beginning  of  the  rei|;n  of 
Henry  III.  by  I>3nis,  dnuphin  of  France,  but  reooTered  by  the 
earl  of  Pembroke,  mivernorto  the  young  king.  In  the  reign 
ot  Henry  \'I1.  that  [irincc  wa>  sumptuously  entertained 
here  by  John  da  Vore,  earl  of  Oxford,  who  bad  »utfere«l 
severely  for  his  attachment  to  the  Lancastrian  cause,  and 
had  been  one  of  tlie  chief  instruments  in  placing  the  crown 
on  Henry's  bead.  As  the  king  was  departing,  be  observed 
that  the  earl,  to  do  him  honour,  had  put  liveries  on  bis  re- 
tainers, and  in  return  for  bis  hospitality  compelled  him  to 
rorn|>ound  by  u  fine  of  15,000  marks  for  breaking  a  statute, 
retenilv  ])a.ssed,  foi bidding  siuch  a  practice.  The  De  Veres 
reiained  the  castle  until  a  u.  It  Ijas  since  passed 

through  various  bands.  The  keep  is  the  only  part  remain- 
ing ;  it  is  one  of  the  finest  and  best  preserved  Norman  keeps 
in  the  kingdom.  The  walls  ace  abov«  100  fosL  high,  and 
from  Mi  to  12^  feettbiek  at  the  bottom,  and  from  94  to  lo 
feet  thick  at  the  top :  thn  eastern  wall  is  at  least  a  foot 
thicker  than  t!io  others,  having  been  so  built,  it  is  con- 
ieclured,  in  order  to  withstand  the  violent  ca,sterly  winds. 
The  buildine;  is  a  parallelogram,  of  d5  feet  on  the  oast 
and  west  sides,  and  62  feet  on  the  north  and  south. 
At  eaeb  ao^e  on  the  top  theie  was  fbrmerly  an  em- 
battled tunet ;  two  ef  the  tunets  are  remaining :  the 
peiapet,  now  destroyod,  was  also  embattled.  The  castle  is 
Duilt  with  irregular  flints  or  stones,  imbedded  in  grouting 
or  fluid  mortar,  and  is  ca^ed  on  tlio  outside  with  squared 
stone  very  neatly  and  regularly  put  together.  It  has  fire 
stories,  including  the  ground- floor  and  platform:  the  prin- 
Otpal  entrance  is  on  the  first  story,  and  on  the  we«t  side, 
with  a  flight  of  stairs  leading  up  to  it :  entcances  to  the 
ground-floor  were  made  with  great  labour  in  1780  bf  the 
vroprieior,  who  wished  to  eonvert  that  floor  into  an  ont- 
bouse.  TIks  whole  building  is  worthy  of  attention ;  it  has 
sonw  fine  Norman  emdebmeols  is  the  intarior.  Caatlo 
Bedinghawi  dnneii  i>  an  aaliMtflihria  of  alone  «ith  biWi 


battlenente,  partly  in  the  Norman  and  partly  in  liM  Early 

English  stylo:  the  tn<xrr  is  of  nr.jch  Inior  date.  In  the 
cliancel  is  a  superb,  bat  .-.uiiit  .vl.ai  mutilated  monument  o( 
John  do  \'ere,  earl  of  Oxford,  who  died  a.d.  1539.  A  Be- 
nedictine nunnery  was  tbuudud  here  by  tbe  first  earl  of 
Oxford  aiul  his  wife,  a.d.  1 190.  Its  revenWM  el  the  dissotu* 
tion  wece  valued  at  i9L  10i<,  Tbe  nunneiy,  longaanee 
converted  into  a  ftim-hoiise^  and  part  of  the  oluuel  belongs 
ing  to  it,  are  vet  standing.  There  was  also  an  nospital  fur 
the  sick  and  oecrepit  poor  at  Hedingham,  attached  to  which 
were  two  or  three  chaplains  with  a  clerk  and  bersant.  This 
hoiipital  has  long  been  destroyed:  it  was  on  the  south-east 
side  of  the  t  attle. 

Leitfb  is  in  the  hundred  of  Rochford,  about  36  miles 
from  London.  The  houses  are  principally  arranged  in  one 
street  mnniDg  along  the  foot  of  an  eminence  and  on 
tbe  bank  of  uieTluunes.  The  summit  of  the  eminenee 
ooflunands  a  fine  prospect,  and  is  crowned  by  the  church 
with  its  ivy-mantled  tower,  and  the  raaiior-hou»e.  The 
population  ( rJ54  in  18JI)  consists  chietly  of  risherineu. 
i'lic  pluie  has  !>ome  trade,  and  there  is  a  small  cu&luui- 
huuse  here.  The  Weslcyan  Methodists  have  a  meeting- 
house. Some  Roman  coins  have  been  diseovered  at  Leigb. 

Leyton,  or  Low  Leyton,  derives  its  name  from  tbe  mer 
Lea,  near  to  which  it  is  situated  ;  it  u  in  Ki-coiitreo  hnn 
dred.  about  6  mdes  from  Loudon.  It  hinl  in  I  M  il  a 
population  of  .1.123,  of  which  loss  than  i  a-  ■  .unl  was  a^^i  i- 
cultural.  The  vilUige  contains  several  residences  of  l^uiidoii 
morchants  and  tradnsmeo.  The  church  m  pUusanlly  situ 
ated,  overlooking  the  marshy  valley  of  the  Lea,  but  poa* 
Besses  no  beauty  of  arebiteoture.  Among  tbe  tombs  in  tbe 
chancel  is  that  of  the  historian  and  antiquary  J  ohn  Strype. 
who  was  vicar  of  the  parish  for  nearly  seventy  years.  Ley- 
tonstone  is  a  baxnlet  of  this  pari.sh.  It  was  supposed  by 
Camden  that  Leyton  was  a  Roman  staliuu,  the  DuroUtuiu 
of  Antoninus  ;  but  thouj^h  the  name  a.s  interpreted  by  some 
(according  lo  whom  Durolttum  signities  '  the  water  of  Le^') 
gi%'es  oonntMMMiee  to  the  supposition,  it  does  not  accord  with 
thedistaaeaasf  theiifiMrarv.  Roman  and  other  antiquitica 
barn  bam  howewr  found  atJUevton  in  eonsiderBbla  number* 
such  as  the  foundatiotu  of  buildin^^s  ;  Roman  intermingled 
with  other  bricks  ;  asubterranoan  arched  gateway,  and  steps 
leading  down  to  it;  urns  with  bones  and  ashes;  wells;  a 
quantity  of  cwk  timber  mortised  together  hke  a  floor,  grown 
very  bard  and  black,  and  of  uncertain  extent ;  Roman  silver 
and  brass  aoini^  consular  and  imperial,  and  some  stlvar 
coins  with  Saxon  dtaraolera.  At  Rvckholia.  w  Roekholta, 
a  manor  in  this  parish,  are  some  remains  of  antient 
entrcnchmcnLs,  a  squuro  double  embankment,  with  an  in* 
terveiiing  ditch,  enclosing  a  circular  eiiibankiueiit,  thirty- 
tbree  yards  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  mmt  ;  both  are 
much  obscured  by  trees. 

St.  Osyth  is  in  tbe  hundred  of  Tendring,  62  miles  fh>m 
London  and  11  from  Colchester,  on  the  marshy  coast 
at  the  north  eartsm  aidp  of  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Oolne.  A 
■nail  creek,  or  arm  of  that  river  is  navigable  Ibr  sma]] 
boats  up  to  the  quays  in  this  parish.  The  population  in 
IMl  was  IjMl,  chieHy  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  on 
ginal  name  of  the  placx'  wa«  Chich,  ami  it  took  its  name  of 
St.  Osyth  from  a  virgin  said  to  be  of  royal  blood,  but  whose 
history  involves  too  glaring  an  aaaohionism  to  be  worthy  of 
credit,  who  founded  here  a  namNry,  afterwards  destroyed 
by  tbe  Danes.  An  ebber  fbr  tbe  canons  of  St.  Augnstin 

was  »ubse<iucntly  foundetl  ti  :n  nr  before  the  year  1118. 
in  honour  of  St.  Peter,  Si.  Puul,  iind  the  above-mentioned 
St.  Osyth.  Tl.L  \  curly  value  of  the  revenue*  of  this  abbey 
at  the  dissolution  was  768^.  ii.  Od.  gross,  or  677/.  ]«.  2a. 
clear.  The  ^oadnngle  of  tbe  antient  monastic  buildings 
is  almost  entire^  egwepting  on  pert  of  the  north  side^  when 
it  has  been  leplaoed  by  modem  apartments;  tbe  entrance 
is  hy  a  beautiful  gateway  of  hewn  stone  mixed  with  Hint, 
havmg  two  towers  and  two  pasterns :  the  stables  and  offices 
on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  court  bear  marks  of  great 
antiquity,  and  among  the  ivy-grown  ruins  of  the  gar<^n  is 
a  pier  with  a  Latin  inscription  describing  tbe  antient  mag- 
nificence of  the  plaoe.  There  arc  a  battery,  or  luartoUo 
tower,  on  the  coaat  in  thiB  parish,  and  a'signal  station.  The 
ehurdi  centaina  seveiat  monuments  of  the  D'Arcy  faiuily. 
Prittlewell  is  in  Roebford  hundred,  .39  miles  front  London, 

on  the   Iiorti    rn     li^re  of  llie  «;>tui»rv  o^   lh<  Thames. 

Milton,  now  a  haiulet  of  this  pariah,  is  satd  (e  have 
bm  aniiently  a  diatanat  Mriahj  tart  of  1»  baa  bees 
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•wallowed  up  by  the  8ca  gaining  on  tim  land.  Momnt, 
wniint^  near  the  middle  of  tne  last  century,  aaya,  *  H  had  a 
eburc^  or  cbapel  of  ease,  the  remains  of  whioh  Wflfo  Ti»ihle 
not  long  tfo  Bt  low-water  mark.'  TIm  vUlage  eomifU  of 
tir*  stneta.  on  the  of  ■  hill,  forming  a  right  Miglo 
with  each  other,  and  havinc  the  ehurch  at  me  verier  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  The  rtiurrh  has  a  nave  anil  chaia-cl,  a 
side  aisle  running  tlic  whole  Ifiipth  of  the  bttiltling,  ami  of 
iH'arly  equal  brpadth  willi  the  nave.  There  is  a  fine  western 
tower  (in  the  Perpendicular  Bnglisb  style)  embattled,  with 
strong  buttresses  and  rich  pinnacles:  fltom  its  bo^t  md 
lofty  situation  it  is  a  ma  lOft-iMrk.  Thae  was  once  a 
pnoiy  ofCluniae  fnoBlarW«;  mH  to  an  atim  priorv  of  the 
same  order  at  Ix-we-,  in  Sussex,  but  afterwards  mode 
iiidepondcnt;  its  )  early  revenue  at  the  dussoluliou  wtis 
194/.  I4«.  3d.  gross,  or  1*6  j/.  1  U.  '2d.  clear. 
■  Southend  is  a  hamlet  of  Pnttiewell.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  wooded  hill,  and  is  in  Some  repute 
as  a  bathing-place.  The  tertaoo,  in  what  ia  eommonly  called 
Nov  Sotttlionil.  or  the  nppor  towti«  IS  a  tnuidsone  ran^e  of 
buildings.  There  are  aguod  hotel,  an  as>,emblv-riMim  (Ix-side 
one  at  the  hotel),  a  theatre,  arid  n  liliniry,  ibe  last  some- 
what in  the  Gothic  style.  Then-  an  Independent  ineet- 
int^  housc.  Tho  nupulation  of  the  wltole  parish  of  Pnt- 
dcwell  was,  in  iH'n.'JiCfi;  nearly  half  agricultural. 

Stansted  Moatflchct  is  32^  miles  from  London*  on  the 
Newmarket  road,  partly  in  Clavoring  half  hundfod,  and 
partly  in  Uttletf'ord  hundred.  It  consists  mainly  of  a 
long  8trR|;gling  street.  The  name,  Stansted,  is  supposed 
to  be  t'inriipled  irum  Stone  Street,  the  name  of  a  Koman 
way,  on  or  luar  wliirh  it  stood;  the  epithet  Montfichet 
w;is  the  siirriame  of  William  Gemon,  to  whos*-  father  the 
lordship  had  been  t^iven  by  the  Cunquerur,  and  who  built 
it  castle  here  ;  the  artiflcial  mound  on  which  the  keep  was 
built  yet  remains.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  plncc  took 
Its  name  from  the  builder  of  the  eBstle,or  twiev  ver»«i .-  popu- 
lation in  IR.*)!,  J5f0. 

The  Sokens,  inr'ndin-;  Kirhy  leSolsen,  Thorpe  le  Soken, 
and  Walton  Ic  Suken,  are  in  Tondring  hundred:  these 
parishes  are  for  ecelusiastical  purposes  consolidated,  and 
:orm  a  licnefice  in  the  diocene  of  London  (exemjit  from 
'he  archdeaoon's  juhsilietiM)).  of  tiie  annual  value  «f  ald/^ 
with  a  glebe-house.  The  word  Soken  is  derived  from 
the  Saxun  Soc,  or  Soc«,  -•signifying  a  peculiar  power  to 
administer  justice  within  itself,  and  likewi.<ie  the  circuit 
within  which  mk  Ii  power  was  exercised.  The-e  vdlaf,'es 
j)osM  Hs  some  jiei  uliftr  immunities,  to  which  they  owe  their 
desipnation.  They  comprehend  the  promontory  of  the 
Nate,  which  fumi'crly  extended  much  farther  to  the  west, 
but  has  been  contracted  by  the  encraaehment  of  the  sea. 
Ruins  of  builiUngs  have  been  dtscorered  under  the  water, 
iwnieularly  on  a  shoal  called  tho  West  Rocks,  nearly  Ave 
miles  from  the  shore,  which  is  left  dry  at  f,'real  ebbs  '  The 
spot  where  the  ruins  are  found  is  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  The  Town.  The  wall  tlirown  up  to  keep  out  (he  sea 
gave  name  to  Walton  parish.  There  is  a  church  in  each 
iiariiih  ;  (hat  at  Thorpe  is  the  laifest.  Tb^c  is  hIm)  a 
Baptist  roeetijtg  at  llior|w,  and  a  eustomsiry  market  is  held 
lliero  on  Wednesday  evening.  Walton  bsiving  the  reoom- 
mendation  of  a  firm  and  extensive  heiK  Ii,  has  been  re-iorted 
to  for  balhing  by  invalid-,  from  the  eiistern  part.s  of  Kssex. 
The  population  of  the  three  parishes  m  Ih.ll  was  iis  follows: 
-Kit by  I»7'2,  Thiirjw  \173,  Walton  -169;  total  Jf>14. 

Walihamstow,  i»  in  Berontree  hundred,  a  little  to  the  left 
of  thcNeivninrket  road, about  6  mfles flttm  London,  between 
tho  mar«khes  of  the  I«aa  end  Epping  Forest.  It  contains  a 
number  of  good  houses  osually  occupied  by  persons  engaged 
III  bttflinesi  in  London :  but  Woliharostow  is  not  so  much 
lusoried  (o  by  (he>e  us  foi  inerly  :  its  ])o]ndalion  has  ihere- 
Ibre  dimitii!«he<l.  The  ]>opulation  ni  tN3l  whs  42 Vs.;  above 
a  lliird  were  eni]ilo\cfl  m\  agriculture.  Tlie  church  pos- 
ties$es  no  architoclural  beauty.  There  are  copper  and  oil 
mills  in  the  perish.  Wansten^,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
is  a  villa^  oerupM,  like  Waltbamatow,  by  jmrsona  doing 
business  tn  London ;  it  u  much  smaller  however,  eontaming 
in  183)  onlv  140.1  inhahitai\ts.  Wan^t.  ul  H  mse.  formerly 
the  seat  of  l?arl  Tylnet,  was  one  of  the  tint;,!  residences  in 
1  <  mntyof  E-  v\'  It  was  pulled  down  a  few  yeafs  smce, 
and  the  materiabi  tmid.  The  park  is  let  out  in  portiocs  for 
grazing  of  cattle.  A  tesselalM  fMVement  of  eoosiderable 
dimensions,  and  several  other  Roman  antiquitlBBt  wwn  dOff 
•pin  thevaar  17M. 

Wiventaee  is  in  Lasdea  hnadn^t  4  mika  ftma  Gol* 


Chester  and  55  from  London.  It  is  on  the  north-east  t>anik 
of  the  river  Colne,  just  at  the  junction  of  the  Roman. 
The  village  is  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  commands  a  plea" 
sant  pnispeet  down  the  river.  Wivenhoe  has  a  commoiiong 
quay  and  a  enstom-house ;  it  may  be  eoBsidsred  as  the  port 
of  Cotebester.  The  poputatioo  of  the  pari^  in  1831  was 
1714,  of  Nvli.i'!i  iiliout  one-fourth  was  ogrifnliurLil  Thn 
living  is  a  rettoi y, of  the  yearly  value  of  3"  1  i.,  w illi  ii  gi«be- 
huuse. 

Woodford  is  in  Becontreo  hundred,  H  mile*  from  Lon 
don  on  the  Newmarket  wad.  It  is  a  long  straggling  plaee 
with  a  number  of  nod  houasa,  inhabited  by  merrnanoi 
aitd  tiodosmen  from  London.  The  population  in  18S1  wb» 

2548,  of  whirh  aVi  it  one-fourth  wa?  agricultural;  th» 
number  of  lubabnants  had  materially  diinuii>hcd  sinre  th* 
previous  census.  The  church  is  a  modern  erection,  but  in 
the  antient  English  style.  A  group  of  houses  about  a  milo 
north  from  the  main  part  of  Ue  >-illage  takes  the  namo  of 
Woodlbrd  WcUs,  from  a  minenl  spiingt  now  la  Uttio  lo- 
pttte. 

Writtle  is  a  larpe  village,  in  Chelmsford  hundred,  about 
.3  miles  west  from  the  town  of  Chelmsford.  It  was  for- 
merly a  market-town,  but  dwjn  lli  1  is  Chelmsford  rose  into 
importance.  Morant  was  inclined  to  place  the  Csasaromagus 
of  the  Itin«rariea  here ;  but  there  is  no  proof  of  its  having 
o\-er  been  a  Roman  station.  King  John  is  nid  to  havo 
had  a  palace  here,  and  a  square  plot  of  ground,  witb  a  moat 
round  it,  in  wbidi  the  fsuiidations  of  a  building  wm  dug 
up  about  the  middle  of  the  lost  century,  ti  thought  to  have 
U-en  the  site  of  it.  The  cliun  h  contains  a  number  of 
monuments,  some  of  them  elaborate  and  elegant.  There 
Was,  before  the  Reformation,  a  hermitage  in  this  pan>h, 
attached  to  8t.  John's  Abbey,  Colchester.  The  population 
m  I H31  wao  gM8,  IMilly  two-thirds  agricultural. 

There  aro  ievonl  large  villages  in  EsssK  beside  tbeao 
already  notiesd.   Four  (Dagenham,  Finebingfleld,  Horn- 
(  hurrh,  and  Great  Walthutn)  hud,  in  1 831,  aWe  .'nnrr  ui 
habitants;  five  others  had  above  laOO:  and  nineteen otlier* 
had  more  than  inuo. 

Dinsirms  for  EcclesiatUcal  and  Legal  Pt$rpot*t. — Essex 
constitutes  tile  largest  part  of  the  diocese  of  London,  which 
is  in  the  occlesiastical  provineo  of  Caaterbotj;  and  .is  di> 
vided  between  the  tinee  arebdeaoonriea  of  CMohester, 
Essex,  and  Middlesex.  Tho  office  of  rural  dean  has  been 
disused  for  many  years ;  the  county  is,  however,  still  di- 
vided  into  deaneries     ;  i  li  are  thus  ai  nuiited. 

The  deaneries  of  Colchester,  Lexden.  Tendrmg,  rvicwport, 
and  Sand  ford  constitute  the  archdeaconry  of  Colchester. 
The  deaneriei!  nf  Barstable,  Barking,  Cbafford,  Chelmafbrd, 
Dongie.  Otieor,  and  Rochford  constitute  the  archdeaconry 
of  Eassau  Toe  deaoeiies  ot Dumbow»  Harlow,  and  Heding- 
hara  ronstitute  part  of  the  orehdeaoonry  of  Middlesex, 
which  extends  beyond  this  county. 

The  numlter  of  beiielices  we  cannot  exin  tl)  ^ive.  The 
Population  Returns  for  14)31  contain  ll)r  luimes  of  4U9 
parishes  and  4  distnet  chapelries  (liasddou,  Brentwood, 
Canvcy  Island,  and  Knning),  together  413  benefices;  bat 
of  tbeie  three  (Buiea,  UaverbiU,  and  KeddingtonorKittoni 
an  meetly  in  Suflblk;  and  Ballingdon  or  Brandon  fan- 
tiently  B«rington)  is  for  ecclesiastical  purpose*  unite<l  to 
tho  parish  of  All  Saints,  m  Sudbury.  The  parishes  of 
Bockin^',  Slisied,  l^tchinu»don-with-I^iwlinR,  and  South- 
church  are  ia  the  nectiliar  jurisdiction  of  the  archbisliop  uf 
Canterbury.  Of  the  above  parishes,  ir,  arc  in  the  borough 
and  liberties  of  Colchester,  2  in  thu  borough  gf  Harwid!* 
and  3  in  that  of  Maldon. 

Morant,  in  his  History  of  Bleex,  gives  the  following  as 
the  number  of  churches  and  chapels.  In  the  archdea- 
conry of  Colchester,  16!  ;  in  that  of  Es-ex,  1  T j  ;  in  that 
of  Middlesex,  8.1;  peculiars  4;  total,  4*3;  but  this,  no 
doubt,  includes  chapels  of  ease,  or  non-parochial  chapels. 
In  Gorton's  Dictionary  the  number  of  parishes  is  given  at 
405,  which  agrees  with  the  number  in  the  Population  R»> 
turns,  deducting  the  three  whieb  an  neatly  in  Sufblk,  and 
that  of  Ballingdon,  whieb  is  eedesiastieally  united  to  a 
Suffolk  parish.  lx»wis's  Dictionary  g^ives  the  number  <>( 
parishes  at  4iiO.  of  which  1251)  aro  rectories,  1 34  vicarages, 
and  the  remaiinli  r  ])im  ;iyiual  cur^ncies. 

Ditisenters  are  numerous  in  Eiisex,  especially  the  In 
dependents ;  nearly  all  the  towns  and  many  of  the  \-iIhiges 
have  congregations  of  this  persuasioa,  and  some  of  tho 
eongregationa  an  very  large.  The  Baptists  hum  tim  mutf 
Motinc-boiUM;  tbo  Wcdtgwu^  w  Mirak  hoc  to  nanj. 
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tboQiiakifiliaraidMMof  wonhipia  Mfvml  of  Uielai^ 
towns. 

Eisex  ii  in  the  home  circuit.  The  assizes  and  qunrter- 
ses-«ions  are  held  at  Cbulujsford,  whure  is  tlie  slun;-liall,  an 
eIeL:;^ni  structuro,  and  the  old  counly-t,'aol  unci  Iioum.'  of 
correcuon.  The  now  county-eaol  U  at  Springfteld.  a  village 
■bout  a  mile  from  Chelmsford,  on  the  road  to  Cotchesti-r. 

For  the  deetion  of  membon  of  parliament  the  county 
wmSk  bj  ihe  Hdbm  aad  Boundary  Acts,  divided  into  two 
parts,  each  returning  two  members.  The  northern  division 
•■nroprehends  the  hundreds  or  lialf  hundreds  of  Clavering, 
Dunniow,  Freshwell,  Hmckfurd,  L«>xden,  Tcndring,  Thur- 
?«iahU-,  UttlesfonJ,  WinsUm-,  and  Witham.  Bramtree  is 
tbi-  chii  f  place  of  election,  and  the  polling  btatiuiis  an.- 
firamlree,  Colchester,  Saffron  Walden,  and  Tliorpe-le- 
Soken.  The  ^juihuni  divisiun  compiebendii  the  huudreds 
or  half  huudreiLs  uf  Ha^^tubk^  Becontree, Cbafiilll^  CbeioiS- 
ford,  Dcn>,'ic,  Ilarluw,  Oiif^ar.  Rochford,  Wihhain,  and  the 
libi'ity  uf  HavtriiiK-  The  chief  pluco  of  election  i.n  (tu  'ms- 
i>nd,  and  the  polliii^'-place^  a:«}  Chelm&foril,  Bilicncay, 
Romford,  Epping,  Rwliford,  and  Maldon.  The  boroughs 
of  Colchester,  Harwich,  and  Maidon  continue  to  return  two 
niembeis  eaclt,  as  before  the  Riifunn  Act.  By  tlie  Bouti- 
Uory  Ael  ui  addition  (the  parish  of  Ui^'bridge)  wm  added 
to  Maldon.  The  bonndaries  of  the  other  boroughs  re- 
gain as  before.  None  of  tlic  old  parliamentary  homughs 
<1)!> franc hised  or  the  new  ones  created  by  the  Refgria  Act 
lie  ill  this  county.  The  only  change  in  the  number  of 
repreMsniaiivea  nwde  by  that  act  was  by  the  division  of 
the  connQr  uoA  the  ooosequent  addition  of  two  npre- 
sentativea. 

Ifittory  md  Aititptitiet.-^ln  the  enriiest  dawn  of  the 
authentic  history  of  our  island,  Essex  was  inhabited  by  the 
Trinobantes  (Tpivoavric).  a  powerful  tribe  whose  dominions 

jH-rhaps  extended  nt^rob-s  the  Stort  and  lh<  I.-  :  into  Hcrt- 
I'lird^liire  and  Middlesex.  At  the  time  of  .)  alius  Ctrsai  's 
invasion  (H  c.  j.)  and  54),  Imanuentius,  as  he  is  called  m 
I^ittn,  pnuce  of  the  Trinobantes,  had  been  slam  by  Caasi- 
\ellaunua,  the  predomiiiuliuj^  chieftain  of  a  neij^hbouring 
tribe,  and  hiasou,  Mandubmtiua*  had  ItwHi  dritmn  mto  tauis, 
and  hadgoneasasuppliantloOBsarinGaid.  Ceesar'ssncoeH 
induced  the  Trinobantes  to  implore  of  him  the  re-^tnratiun 
yf  tlieir  native  prince :  and  Carsar,  acting  upon  Ihc  u>oal 
I  ohcy  of  the  Romans,  which  was  to  se<  uie  allies  in  or  ncjr 
(he  ouoitlri^  which  were  the  objects  of  tiieir  attack,  complit-d 
«rtth  their  reouest.  Uandubratius  was  restored,  and  aftov 
«^  ards  aeeured  in  the  poaeeBiien  of  his  throne  by  an  express 
ftttpulation  in  the  treaty  between  Caesar  and  tun  Britisn  op- 
'  ■  'n!-  The  alliance  of  Rnme  seems  to  have  promoted 
..ij  au'i^randilement  of  ihti  Tnnobantes:  Cunohelui,  kin^' 
■  ■t  that  tribe,  wa*.  potentate  of  coti  uli  r  iMe  name,  and 
^oiiie  coins  of  his  yel  extant  attest  the  coinmeocemvat  uf 
( iNilization  and  the  arts  in  this  county.  [Britannia.] 
CaUratacua  (Ki^ptiraMc,  Dion.),  or.  as  hc  is  commonly 
raited  (after  TaeitosX  Csractacus  and  Tog6dumnus  (Toyo- 
Jop/tvoc,  Dion.X  sons  of  Cunobelin.  succeeded  to  their 
father's  power,  and  had  to  bear  up  u<;ain8t  the  weight  of 
Roman  hostility  when  the  invasion  ^i  i:-  r.  tiewed  in  the 
rdgn  of  Claudius  (a.d.  43).  AAer  sustaining  several 
severe  defeats,  the  Britons  retired  into  the  marshes  of 
V.ft'KX,  andflghtiri}?  with  the  vigour  of  despair,  were  enabled 
f  >r  a  tinM  to  repel  their  assailants,  though  with  the  loss  of 
XugMonmiitOiM  of  their  leadeisii  But  the  arrival  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius  was  the  signal  fbr  the  renewal  of  the 
attack.  Tlie  Trinobantes  wore  suVlued,  and  their  capital, 
CuinuliMlunum  (Ka^oi'Xoi'oci'ov,  Dion.  KafiovloKayov,  Pto!.), 
was  taken,  and  subscqucuily  made  the  scat  of  a  Roman 
colony,  which  wa.<i  however  destroyed  m  the  nn'olt  of  tiic 
Britons  under  Boadicea,  and  the  Roman  garrison  slaughtered, 
fhe  defeat  of  the  ninth  legion,  which  was  coming  to  the 
rdief  of  the  colony,  under  the  oonnand  of  Cerealis,  wlio 
escaped  with  bis  cavalry  to  his  eainp  and  there  stood  a 
siege,  added  to  the  exultation  of  the  Britons,  who  capttired 
L/ondinium  and  Verulamium  and  massacred  the  inhabit- 
ants: but  the  bloody  overthrow  of  Boadicea  by  Suetonius 
(  \.D.  61)  put  an  end  to  their  revolts,  and  decided,  though  it 
did  not  complete,  the  reduction  of  South  Britain.  .Several 
of  these  ewnts  occurred  in  this  county.  In  the  Roman 
division  of  Britain,  Essex  was  included  in  Flavia,  Caesar* 


klr<  Lalldeullier  (MnTint's  Es»ex)  places  the  final  defeat 
of  BftHitm  *  fomewUere  botween  Eppmg  oud  Waitham, 


nfladrwliic9ialUMa»nipi«maias;'  bul  others  plaee  it  in  thn 
fields  inmediately  north  of  London.  (Autannta.] 

Se\eral  Roman  stations  were  in  Essex.  Of  these  the 
most  innjortatii  i>  Camulodunum,  upon  the  determination 
of  the  site  of  which  depend.-,  that  uf  the  otners.  Three 
sites  in  this  county  have  been  proposed,  Walden,  Maidon, 
and  Colchester.  One  antiquary  (N.  Salmon)  places  it  st 
Castle  Cambs,  in  Chmbrid^eshire;  other  opinionSi  whieh 
place  it  in  Yorkshire  or  inScotlnnd,  may  be  disausaed  al 
once.  Fur  Walden  little  seems  to  be  urged  but  the 
pleasantness  of  the  sitnation,  an  attribute  which  Tacitus 
ascribes  to  Camulodunum  ;  for  Maldon  tlierc  appears  to  be 
little  evidence,  except  the  resemblance  of  the  name  and 
the  opinion  uf  Camden;  while  abundance  of  Roman  an- 
tiquities, the  pleasantness  of  its  situation,  tlie  agreement  of 
its  distance  from  Loudon  with  that  given  in  the  liinerary  of 
Antoninus*  and  the  lermination  of  its  name— chester^a 
usual  indication  of  a  Roman  station,  agree  in  supporting 
the  claim  of  Colchester.  Perhaps  the  first  jiart  of  its  name 
al.-.o  may  be  taken  as  evidence;  for  although  the  names  of 
our  waters  are  commonly  of  Hritisli  orijjin,  w  e  may  suppose 
that  tiu»  Colne  (wlieuce  Colchester)  obtained  its  designation 
fnim  the  Roman  colonia,  which  graced  its  banks. 

The  two  Iters  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary  wMeh  eomwet 
Camulodonum  with  Londhiium  are  thus  given:— 

llrr  IX.  iCamakodoDo.  ""t"  t  1  HSMIS 

Canonio      M,p.  ix.  Cwsaiymago  v.*.  sxvin. 

CtDsaromago  ».K  xii.  Gofamin      w.r.  mr. 

Durolito      M.P.  xri.  

Londioio     m.p.  xv.  m.p.  lii. 


M.P.  I.II. 

Tt  will  be  dbaerred  that  although  the  distances  between 
Ca>>aromagU8  (the  only  intermediate  station  mentioned  in 
huth  Iters)  andLondinium  and  Camulodunum  respectively 
<lo  not  agree,  the  total  distance  between  the  two  extremes 
i.t  the  same  in  both,  viz.,  MilUa  Passuum  Lit,  about  equal 
to  48  Engl.sh  mili'.s,  which  is  nearly  the  distance  of  Cirf- 
ciiester  from  London  in  a  straight  line,  and  it  is  luiown 
that  the  Roman  roads  were  commonly  straight.  The  di«< 
tanros  ^iven  in  Itei  i\,  which  we  take  to  bo  the  most 
correct,  will  agree  tukiably  well  with  the  positions  a.ssigned 
to  the  other  stations  in  the  map (jf  antient  Bntnin,  published 
by  the  Society  for  tlie  Diffusion  of  Useful  Kuowlodge,  vix., 
Durolitum,  near  Romford;  Ca»aromagus,  near  Widford, 
a  village  about  a  mile  south-west  of  Chelmsford:  and  Ca< 
noniuro,  near  Kelvedon.  If  these  positions  are  fixed  with 
tolerable  approximation  to  accuracy,  the  Roman  road  must 
ncarlv  have  coincided  with  the  modem  road  from  London 
to  Colchester,  wliicli  is  probable. 

It  issupjKWcd  however  to  have  cro&sed  the  Lea  al  Oldford, 
not  Stratford  ;  but  this  seems  doubtful;  possibly  there  were 
two  branclu's  uf  the  road,  one  passing  at  each  place.  The 
positions  assigned  to  thesu  stations  in  Morant's  Enex 
agree  with  thoee  in  the  Soeiety's  iMip^  empt  that  Duroli- 
tum  is  placed  below  Brentwrnd,  and  GtBsaromagns  at 
Ch<  ?ni  f  r  !,  r'  rniher  Wrillle,  which  is  a  mile  or  two  west 
of  It,  and  not  far  from  Widford.  .\nother  station  of  the 
Antonine  Itinerary,  \A  Aiisam,  was  jirohably  on  the  )H>rder 
of  the  county,  perhaps  at  Stratford,  just  across  the  Slour. 
in  Suffolk.  It  is  given  as  distant  from  Camulodununi 
M.P.  VI,  wliich  accords  very  well  with  Stratford. 

A  Roman  road,  the  Une  of  which  is  still  visible  In  many 

E laces  crossed  the  county  from  Bishop  Storfford.  in  Herts, 
y  Dunmow,  Raine  Hall,  Coggcshall.  and  other  places,  lo 
Colche-tcr.  \  record  of  the  time  of  .lolm  describes  this  as 
'  calcea  (jufp  tensbt  do  Slcrtvford  versus  Colcestr.' 

Roman  antiquities  have  been  dug  up  in  mauypaitaof 
the  county,  but  especially  at  Colchester,  when  U]ii8»  pave* 
ments,  and  medals  have  been  found  in  gnat  abttndanc«^ 
and  almost  every  antient  building  shows  a  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  Roman  materials  worked  up  in  its  walls. 
Round  Odchcsler  are  the  remains  of  intrenrhmcnts  and 
other  military  works.  Te-selaled  pavemcnt.s  and  other  an- 
tiquities liave  been  discovere<l  on  Mersey  Island,  which 
Morant  supposes  to  have  been  the  residence  of  a  Roman 
functionary,  the  'Comes  littoris  Saxonici,*  or  count  uf  tho 
Soxon  shon.  Roman  nmain*  have  also  been  found  at 
Wenstead;  atCanewdon,  not  tttfnm  Roehlbrd;  at  Cog> 

gc^ha!!  :  nt  T:ip7u'sfl.-1  r!,  n.jf  far  from  the  Hedin-l-.n.s ;  at 
Ridgweil,  m  the  same  pait  of  the  county,  near  wkwh  a 
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IhNmn  road  was  formerly  visible;  at  Watsoo  bridge,  lie- 
IVCen  Birdbrook  and  Steele  Bwopstead  parishes,  near  tlu> 
Stour,  where  is  a  Romtn  oamp;  and  at  Great  Cliesterford 
(near  Saffiron  Walden),  whieh  was  undoubtedly  the  site  of 
n  Roman  station.  Antiquaries  have  sought  to  identify  this 
station  with  the  Cutuboricinn  or  Iciani  of  Antoninius;  but 
it  is  very  ditiicuU  to  reconcile  its  site  with  the  distances  of 
the  Iter  v.  of  Antoiiimis,  in  which  it  is  mentioned. 

Colchf-stor  ajipears  to  have  been,  in  the  latter  period  of 
the  Roman  dominion,  the  seat  of  a  bishop's  see.  Adelflus, 
the  bidiop  of  Colon  or  ColebAiler.  Msisted  at  the  coun- 
cils of  Ariea»AA  314;  Banlioa,  a<a.347;  and  Ariminum, 

A.D  359. 

When  the  Saxons  established  thcnisclveB  in  Britain, 
Essex,  with  some  parts  of  Hertfordhhire  and  Middlesex, 
constituted  a  small  kinf^dora,  thr  pos>e^.s<irs  of  which  were, 
from  their  relative  situation,  called  the  £ast  Saxons ;  from 
tiiem  the  county  has  derived  ils  present  designation.  Mid- 
dlesex also,  it  nuy  be  obsenred,  owes  its  Qsne  to  it»  situation 
between  the  East  and  Westflaxons;  dtbonKh  it  never  had 
the  rank  of  an  independent  kingdom. 

Es>e\,  Jicctirding  to  Morant.  was  part  of  tlie  lurritor\  i-x- 
torted  from  VortiLrern  or  Gwrtheyrn  (a.d.  477)  by  Hen^ist. 
a  chieftain  who«e  fame,  like  that  of  other  heroes  in  semi- 
fabulous  periods,  seems  to  have  been  au^^cnted  by  the 
aohievenMBts  and  acquisitions  of  others  of  iniSnrtwr  nputa- 
tion.  Mt  Turner  (Hut.  qf  Anglo-Scaan^  with  better 
judgment  refers  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Essex 
to  a  later  period  (A.n.  5.10),  and  to  a  leader,  whoso  name  he 
f\iH'<  not  Kivc.  but  who  is  elsewhere  ealled  ErchcnvMi;. 
Morant  supposes  this  Ercbenwin  to  have  revolted  from 
under  the  wmt  go«emaMllt  of  Octa,  king  of  Kent,  without, 
so  ikr  as  nmeai^  any  reason  except  that  be  had  originsUy 
included  Essex  in  tibe  conquests  of  Hengist,  and  therefore 
in  the  kincdora  of  Kent  This  kinedom  of  Essex  gra- 
dually extended  across  the  Lea  into  Middlesex  and  Hert- 
fordsl.ire,  and  n m. ju.  Ii./ikU  d  I.KHidon,  then  a  floiuisliini^ 
trading  place,  and  wtnt:]i  appears  to  have  bti  onic  the  capital 
of  the  East  Saxon  kingdom.  The  suci  essnr  ut  Erchenwin 
was  Sledda.  and  the  successor  of  Slcdda  Saebyrht  or  Sabert. 
The  latter  was  the  nephew  of  iBtbelbyrht  or  Ethelbert, 
king  of  Kent,  the  first  of  the  Saxon  nrinees  thatentbnced 
Cbnstiantty,  and  wss  in  subjection  to  nis  unete,  at  that  time 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Anglo  Saxffii  kings.  Saebyrht  em- 
hracod  Christianity ;  the  episcopal  clnircli  -f  St.  Paul  in 
I.,oii<loii  was  founded  by  ./Btnelbyrht,  and  Mellitus,  who  had 
been  sent  from  Rome  to  assist  the  missionary  St.  Augustin 
in  evangelizing  England,  was  appointed  bishop  of  Essex, 
into  which  kingdom  be  bad  been  sent  as  missionary  by 
Augustin.  Saebyrht  Mmself  finmded  the  abbey  and  church 
of  Tliorney,  afterwards  called,  from  its  situation  with  re- 
spect to  St'  Paul's,  West  Minster  (a.d.  fi04-61 1).  We  notice 
these  cM  iiis  lu'rause,  though  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  county  of  Essex,  they  are  among  the  roost  impor- 
tant oocuneiuiea  in  the  aeanqr  annals  of  the  East  Saxon 
kingdom. 

Upon  the  death  of  Saebyrht  61C).  Saxred,  Siward, 
and  Sigebriht  ascended  the  throne»  and  iMmed  eoiyointly : 
they  restored  Paganism  and  persecuted  Cnristianity,  and 

appear  to  lia\e  been  killed  together  about  a  h.  fi2.'?.  Sil^e- 
briht  the  Little  reigne<l  after  them  from  a.d.  Gi,!  to  65.1; 
and  after  him  reigned  Sigebriht  or  Sigeberht  the  Good, 
who,  bein;;  converted  by  his  friend  Oswy,  king  of  Northum- 
berland, whom  he  used  flwjuently  to  visit,  and  baptized  by 
Finan,  bishop  of  Lindiiianie^  restored  Christianity  in  Essex, 
and  sent  for  some  Northniid»rhui  monks  to  oome  and  in- 
(;».'U('t  subjecta.  Cedd,  OUOof  these,  was  consecrated 
bi-shop  of  the  East  Ssxons  (a.Ou  653^.  Sigebriht  was  assiis- 
sinated  two  years  afterwards  (ajj.  655).  The  subsequent 
kings  of  Essex  were  as  follows: — Swithelm,  Sibbi,  and 
Sighcrc;  the  latter  died  a.d.  6s3,  and  Sibbi  turned  monk 
AJt.  G94:  Sigehard  and  Seofirid:  Offa.  who  went  to  Rome, 
and  turned  monk,  AJ».  707:  Suehricht,  ealled  Sdred  by 
some,  but  enoneouatj:  Svithred  was  reigning  a.d.  758. 
Thi  re  were  a  few  others,  whose  very  names  are  unknown. 
Thr  ill  e>  :\\v  t'v-vd  Ml  rant  chiefly,  but  in  so  uncertain 
and  coiiluied  a  period  they  cannot  bo  relied  on  as  very 
exact. 

In  AJi.  823,  Egbert  of  Wesses.  who  had  just  gained  over . 
Beomwiilf  of  Mcfcia  that  vieioqr  which  established  the 
pecnanent  supremacy  off  Wssasx  over  the  other  kingdoms 
of  the  Ostarehy,  despatehed  hfi  eon  Ethelwulf  and  the  war-  < 


like  statesman  Ealstan  or  Alstan,  bishop  of  Sherboume. 
into  Kent  and  Essex ;  and  these  kingdoms, » Inch  had  sunk 
into  mere  dependencies  of  liereia,  weiv  subdued,  andno- 
bably  united  under  the  designation  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent, 

occupied  by  Ethelwulf  as  subordinate  to  his  father,  and  of 
which  mention  is  occasionally  made  in  the  history  of  Ethel- 
wulf and  his  .sons,  until  the  reign  of  Alfred,  by  whom  iht 
Saxon  kingdoms  were  finally  incorporated ;  and  England, 
with  the  exception  of  those  prts  wnich  were  <xi  uiiied  by 
the  Danes  or  retained  by  theBriUms,  was  oonsolidated  under 
one  sceptre. 

When  Alfred,  after  the  reeovery  of  his  throne,  assigned 
to  the  piratical  Northmen,  or  Danes,  a  settlement  in  and 
about  East  Anglia  (a.d.  878),  Essex  wa.s  included  m 
ceded  territory.  One  or  two  of  the  naval  contlict.s  betwt-eu 
the  ships  of  .Alfred  and  those  of  the  piratical  Danes  who 
continued  to  infest  the  coast,  were  ibught  olf  the  Essex 
shore.  Thirteen  or  sixteen  sail  <^  Danish  vessels  weiu 
destroyed  in  the  mouth  of  the  Stow,  near  Harwieh  (a-Ul 
884);  but  the  vietorious  fleet  was  destroyed  nemr  the 
Thnmes  niDuthby  some  ships  dtUn]  out  by  the  colonists  Mf 
EaNt  Ani^iui  in  violation  of  their  engagements  with  tlie 
kini;.  On  the  draih  of  Godrun  (a.u,  >^'.!ii)  Essex  returned 
under  the  government  of  Alfred,  who  apinjinted  Bertlteolf 
earl  of  the  county.  When  Hastings  invaded  England,  ajx 
804,  and  the  main  part  of  his  army  had  been  defeated  at 
Famham,  in  Surrey  (a.d.  894),  part  of  the  ftigltfves  escaped 
over  the  Thames  and  marched  across  Middlesex  and  Es-ex 
pursued  by  Alfred,  until  they  crowed  the  Colne  and  found 
'  refuge  either  in  Mei>ey  iTurtu-r),  or  more  prulialiiy 

in  the  peninsula  of  Brightlingsea  (Brcklesey,  Speed,  Mo- 
rant^ where  some  of  their  ships  had  come,  iadwbeiu  ttw 
king  had  not  any  navy  at  the  time  to  pMH  the  liegft 
Alfred  in  person,  and  uterwards  when  he  WM  ealled  away, 
his  genenus,  maintained  a  close  blockade  on  the  land  side, 
and  at  last  the  Danes  sued  for  peace  and  agreed  to  retire  from 
England  ;  but  instead  of  doing  so,  they  ha.steniil  to  jo.n  Ha5- 
tmgs,  who,  with  another  part  of  his  forces  had,  in  the  meun 
I  time,  landed  at  Soutii  Bemtleet,  or  Beiitlcet,  m  Essex,  on 
the  a-stuary  of  the  Thames,  and  built  a  fort  there.  In  the 
absence  of  Hasting!*  the  Londoners  and  the  troops  who  had 
blockaded  Mersijr.  atormed  hit  Ant,  took  his  wife  and  two 
of  his  children  prisonen,  recovered  a  quantity  of  plunder, 
and  broki-  up  and  burned  many  of  his  ships,  or  carried  them 
away  to  Jyouduii  and  Roclie>ter.  Tlie  wife  and  children  ol 
Hastings  were  loaded  with  presents  by  AliVed  and  sent 
back  to  the  piratic  chief;  but  his  hostility  was  not  thereby 
softened.  Be  erected  another  fortress  (of  which  large 
traces  appear  still  to  remain)  at  South  Slioebttty,  in  Emeu 
a  fbw  miles  fhnn  his  former  With  his  mdn  armvhe 
crossed  the  island  to  the  Sereni ;  but  was  compelled  to 
return  with  baffled  and  weakened  forces.  Before  the  winter 
came  on  he  a-ssembled  another  army,  and  marched  to 
Chester  and  into  North  Wales ;  but  hcing  every  where 
watched  by  the  vigilance  of  Alfred,  he  marched  back 
through  Northumberland  and  Mercia  to  Mersey  lalaod,  in 
Essex,  the  coast  of  wbidi  he  always  chose  for  hit  strong- 
holds, and  in  which  he  seems  to  have  wished  to  establiah  a 
kingdom.  Ultimately  the  Danish  chief  was  compelled  to 
abandon  England  after  three  years  of  incessant  hostdiiv 
(a.d.  &94— 896).  and  Essex  returned  peaceably  under  the 
West  Saxon  »\vay. 

AAer  ilie  death  of  Alfred  (a.d.  '.fOlJ,  and  the  choice  of 
Edward  tlie  Elder  as  his  succes.sor,  ^fithelwald,  or  Ethel- 
wold«  Bonof  Ethelbriht  or  Ethelbert,  Alfred's  eUec  brothec; 
claimed  thefhrone,  and  having  taken  to  a  piratical  Wn,  and 
obtaineil  foreign  aid,  returned  and  subdued  Esi^ex.  Tlie 
subsecjuent  death  of  the  invader  in  battle  (a.d.  9u 5)  put  an 
end  to  the  strife,  and  restored  £si>ex  to  the  sv.ay  of  Edward, 
who  siibse<^uentlv  rebuilt  or  fortified  Wit  ham  (ad.  91. J),  in 
order  to  bridle  tne  rebellious  temper  of  the  Danish  coto 
nistsi  and  sonMyaaia  after  Uj).  920)  fortified  Maldon.  In 
A.D.  991  he  took  by  storm  Ooldiester,  which  the  Danee,  with 
whom  he  was  now  at  war,  had  held,  and  strengthened  tJu 
pl.ire  by  repairing  the  fortifications;  he  al.so  defeated  aj. 
attack  of  the  Danes  upon  Maldon. 

In  A.D.  991,  in  the  reign  of  Etbclrcd  II.,  Essv.x  was  again 
the  object  of  Danish  attack.  A  large  force  landed  and 
attaclted  Ipswich,  in  Sufiblk*  and  marching  Ihmi  tb«n«e  le 
Maldon,  ddbated  and  alew  the  goeemor,  or  earl  of  the 
county,  who  had  collected  some  forces  to  oppose  them; 
they  were  bought  off  by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum.  ht 
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A.n.  994  tile  coiL-it  of  this  county  wa-s  ravajjeJ  Ly  llieiii ; 
they  were  ii^am  bought  oft'.  Enmx  was  on«  o(  the  counties 
ceded  by  £thelni<l  toSvain,  king  of  DMUnwk,  bf  tnttty 
AM.  1010  or  lun. 

la  Ailk  1016  KsM'v  y^oA  tho  (cono  of  a  fieK  e  tiatilu  be- 
tweea  Canata  au<l  Edmuiul  Ironaiite,  who  iud  iixoemied  to 
the  thnin«s  and  the  hostitity  of  their  nepaeti««  flitben» 
Svc'in  and  E(Iielrc<l,  Ciumtii,  by  the  treachery  of  Kdrir 
f  1)1  other  in-hiw  and  tbater- father  lu  Edmund),  obliuiicd  tla- 
\  ictory.  Tlie  baltU^  was  foUffbt  at  jlsianduii,  whirli  inimo 
suppose  til  tic  Afthdon.  in  tbe  north-we»lern  part  of  th<: 
county,  umr  Saffron  Walden ;  others,  with  mure  proba- 
bility. Ax  the  wene  of  oenflict  at  Aasingdon,  or  A*btngdon, 
in  the  htmdied  of  RoehfiirtL  At  Canewdoo  (the  name  of 
which  m  probably  dorived  firotn  that  of  the  victor),  a  parish 
which  adjoins  A«singdon  on  the  ea»t,  are  tho  remains  of  a 
camp,  suiiposed  to  have  lieen  that  of  the  Danes  ;  its  form 
IS  ubloni;.  and  tt  compreh«;nds  an  area  of  about  six  acres: 
t]io  vallum  bos  been  levelled,  but  tbo  9am»  18  yot  viaiUe. 
( Heautiet  of  England  and  fValet.} 

The  history  of  tho  county  is  QOt  BMikad  any  par- 
ticular eveot  until  tbe  dvil  war  betvoan  kinf  John  aad  bis 
barons.  In  a.d.  121 5  the  earl  of  Winehesler,  one  of  the 
•  •■infi'dfialwl  lords,  with  an  arniy  nf  fureij^ncrs  whom  he 
l»iid  lirnu^lil  inU>  the  couiiUy,  hosieged  Colchester  castle, 
but  withdrew  upon  hearing  that  relief  was  luniinL:  IVom 
Loudoiu  However,  he  or  some  of  his  party  soon  afterwords 
took  it  and  plundorod  the  town.  The  kine  however  retook 
it  after  a  law  daw'  aiaga.  DininK  the  nunority  of  Henry 
III.  Colcimster  ml  into  the  han£  of  the  Dauphin  Louis 
(.\.i>  t21S),  who  \\aA  been  iruited  over  by  the  discontented 
noiilcs.  At  the  sie<,'e  of  Calais  by  H^dward  111.  CVilchesler 
furnislied  five  ships  and  170  manners. 

In  tiie  reign  of  Richard  IL  occurred  the  arrest  of  Thomas 
of  Woodistuck,  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  king'ii  uncle,  who 
«a«  ot  the  time  nrndiog  at  hia  cattle  of  Picshy  in  Essex, 
about  6  milaa  north'waot  of  Cfaelmalbrd.  Hiere  the  king 
visited  him,  and  at  the  close  of  hi^  visit  invited  him  to  re- 
turn to  town.  At  Stratford  tlu-  kin^'  had  plac^  in  ambush 
ihu  earl  marshal  and  hii  followers,  who  arreslc<l  the  duke 
on  a  charge  of  high  treaijoii .  he  'vas  aubsequonilv  smuthtired 
at  Calais,  and  his  body  heinir  brought  to  England  was 
buned  in  the  church  of  Fleshy,  which  had  hiouelf 
founded. 

Of  the  troubled  period  to  whioh  the  above  incidenia  may 
be  referred  Essex  contains  several  menunials  in  the  en- 

camproents,  castle*,  and  other  rxiins  whicli  are  found  in 
it.  Various  camps  may  yet  be  traced  referribk-  to  tho 
British,  Roman  or  Sa.\on' periods,  as  that  wliich  incloses 
the  village  of  Daubtirv  ( Danes-bvrig>,  on  a  high  bill  be- 
tween Chelmsford  and  Maldon  ;  tWe  at  Maldon  (probably 
the  work  of  Edward  tbe  BldarX  at  Witham,  at  Ambresburv 
banks,  near  Epping.  at  Ruckholt.  near  Barking,  at  South 
Weald,  near  Brentwood,  at  CanewJon,  and  at  Rlun-  -011^ 
near  Billericay.  Many  of  these  have  been  alreadv  iuuii- 
tioncd.  Of  tho  castles  of  the  Norman  perind  there  are  also 
several  remains.  Those  at  Colchester,  Hcdiugham,  Walden, 
On^r,  and  Raleigh,  have  been  noticed  in  this  article  or 
under  their  respeetive  heads,  neahy  was  the  site  of  a  Ro- 
man camp  or  station,  and  aome  Rotnan  antiquities  have 
Ik  en  found  at  it.  Tlie  caitle  was  probably  built  by  William 
dv  Mii^'naville,  to  whose  father,  Geoffrey  de  Magnavillc, 
the  place  had  been  i^ranted  by  the  usurper  Stephen.  The 
keep  With  the  moat  which  surrounded  it  were  witbiu 
the  Roman  iotrem  hment :  tho  mound  on  which  tho  don- 
jon was  built,  and  the  bridge  which  led  to  it  over  the  sur- 
ftiunduig  moat,  arc  all  that  remain  of  the  once  proud 
structure.  Of  Hadleigh  Castle,  near  Raleigh,  dilapidated 
portions  of  two  towers  yet  remain,  formin<^  picturesque 
masses  of  ruin.  At  Claveritiu'  i;;  the  north  west  part  of 
tho  county  are  the  mound  on  which  the  keep  stood  and 
the  moat  of  a  castle,  lonL;  since  destroyed. 

Of  the  halls  and  manor-houses  which  succeeded  the 
Norman  castles  and  gave  indication  of  a  auieter  period, 
thongb  abowioy  \a  Uwir  maa^  atna|th  that  the  nation 
had  not  quite  aaraed  into  peaceful  aelnrity.  may  be  men* 
tioncd  Heron  Hall,  near  K  -i  Horndon,  Nether  Hall,  near 
the  roiilluencu  of  the  I>'a  .aid  the  Stort,  Tulleshunt  Beck- 
iii.;hain  or  Tollc^huut  Magna,  between  Maldon  and  Col- 
clicsler,  L;ivcr  Marucy  Hall,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
15elhus  or  Bellah  House,  near  Purflcct,  Co\'et  or  Covell 
Hall,  neat  White  Boding»  Kaslbuiy,  near  Barking,  Dan- 


biiiy  Place,  between  Oiclmsford  and  Malion,  New  Hall, 
near  Chelmsford,  and  T<ippinght>e  Halt,  between  Chelms* 
tonl  and  William.  Of  Ilcrnii  Hall  two  pictiuresque  reload 
towers  remain;  and  of  Nether  Hall,  a  vast  gateway  with 
two  half  hexagon  towers,  one  on  each  side,  mi  massive  as  lb 
prevent  their  dsatruction  when  the  rest  of  the  mansiim  waa 
pulled  down,  about  kjk  1778.  Of  Tolleabunt  manor-bouBo 
there  remains  ait  aiiticnt  brick  gateway,  with  four  em- 
hattled  turrct;>.  Of  Layer  Maniey  Hall,  the  i^teway  and 
part  of  the  si-uili  side  are  yot  Standing,  ami  are  converted 
into  a  farm-hau^  and  otiices:  it  was  originally  a  large 

auadrangular  building,  inclosing  a  spacious  court,  to  which 
le  e&isting  gateway  was  the  principal  entrance.  Of  Covet 
Hall  thaie  remains  a  gateway  of  brick,  mueh  ornamented. 
The  other  honaes  arc.  we  belisve,  entire,  except  New  Hall, 
of  which  however  a  \axj^  portion  remains,  formerly  occu- 
pied by  some  Enyllsli  nlln^  from  Liege,  who  toolv  n  lnge  in 
England  from  the  French  Republican  armie^i.  Oliwr  an- 
tient  hou.ses  have  been  alread>  no'.ieed  in  the  course  uf  this 
article,  uiid  we  have  only  furtlier  to  moniion  (Josfiold  Uatl, 
near  Halste<l,  which  belongs?  to  tlie  duke  ot  Bui'kingham» 
and  is  probably  of  the  time  of  Ueory  VII.  This  mansion 
is  of  brick,  and  ineloaes  a  quadiangular  oourt,  into  which 
all  the  lower  tier  of  windows  formerly  opened.  There  w,'re 
no  outside  windows  on  the  iTTOund-floor,  and  tho>e  of  Uio 
ujiper  story  were  strongly  harricaded,  so  as  to  give  to  the 
place  considerable  strength.  Tiie  house  as  unginally  built 
consisted  of  only  one  room  in  thickness,  and  there  was  no 
communication  round  the  inside  but  by  paasiiig  through 
every  room  ;  but  various  improvements  ana  additions  have 
been  made  in  modem  times.  There  are  a  few  tjviod  pic- 
lures,  the  rest  have  been  removed  to  Stow,  another  uuia- 
sion  of  the  duke.    The  jiark  is*  extensive. 

At  the  Reformation  Essex  possessed  several  religious 
houses,  of  which  there  are  some  remaini).  There  wuns  at 
tbe  time  of  the  Suppreasion  awen  of  tlw  areater  nonaa* 
terteSk  dwt  n.  of  those  whkh  aceoribig  to  flie  valoatiao  of 
their  lundjj  and  endowments  possessed  a  clear  yaarly  re- 
venue of  above  200/. ;  they  were  as  follows 

I>«ict1  |iMun .  TmHt  1 

Abbry  for  B«anlle- 
tiue  nan*       .  ^ISH 
Cltieb(or  SuOiyUi)  Altb>)  tot  Aagut- 

OonMhidl  .      .  Ablwr  Itr  OtHm- 

tin  a  roonlit 
Culchritor    .       .    llt'iiiNlicUiiv  Abbey 
Stral£>nil.ui|[tlHnis«  Abhry  for  (^iitrr- 

tian  isuuka 
WaOdsa       .       .    Abbey  (br  Ikuv. 

dictine  monlM 
Wilthaa      •       •    Abbey  for  Aujpan- 
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For  any  further  partieolaia  of  tfaaso  aaa  ahova^  or  the 
articles'  Bamuico  and  Cobcaaann. 

Of  the  smaller  rdi^ioua  hooaaa.  the  following  remains 
a  ay  be  notioad  itt  additfen  to  aoch  as  hare  been  alieady 

mentioned. 

The  remains  of  Bile'ii^h  or  B»:leif,'h  Ahhey,  near  Maldon, 
have  been  converte<l  mlo  a  tiirra-liouso  and  otBces;  the 
chapel,  the  most  perfi^d  portion,  having  been  used  as  a  hog- 
sty.  It  ia  small,  36  liiet  long  by  J  8  broad,  formed  of  a  fine- 
mined  limestone,  and  has  groined  arohcs,  supported  by 
tiirce  slender  Purbeck  columns.  These  ruins  are  chiefly 
in  the  Perpendicular  style,  with  some  portions  of  earlier 
dalr 

Of  Tiltey  priory,  between  Dunmow  and  Tiiaxted,  the  cast 
end  of  tbe  church  reaiaitis,  and  is  now  used  as  the  parish 
church:  than  are  also  a  few  of  tbe  oloistars  yet  atandinf. 
The  ehurah  is  areawrkably  fae  apeeinien  of  decorated 
work,  with  bold  buttresses  at  tlie  eastern  angles,  and  two 
rich  niches  for  statues.  The  cast  window  is  very  line,  or- 
namented with  traemj,  and  ia  die  intorknr  of  the  ehuidi 

are  some  rich  stalls. 

Of  Bycknaere  Priory,  between  Chelmsford  and  Maldon, 
the  oentml  arches  of  tos  church  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
antient  wall  mDatn.  They  are  of  very  late  Norman  or 
Bavly  Sa^iah  ebaiaoter.  Of  Latton  Pnory,  near  Harlow, 
than  aia  aome  remains  used  as  a  bam :  they  show  that  tlie 
building  contained  some  good  Decorated  work.  Of  Lce« 
Priory,  between  Chelmsford  and  Braintrce.  there  ih  a  ^atc- 
huusc,  with  an  emljattled  octAnij;ular  tower  at  each  comer, 
of  Perpendicular  character.  Of  Thoby  Priorv,  between 
Brentwood  and  In^atestone,  there  are  some  slight  remains. 
The  cbnrehaa  oflUBkanNraflrBtaokBMie  Pheiy,  belweaii 
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f  ngatestonfi  *nA  Ongar.  nnd  of  Hatfield  Pcvcrel  Pnory,  be- 
tween Chelmsford  andWiiham.  have  been  made  narochial: 
the  latter  has  been  murh  altered;  it  NtannagooaNaman 
duor,  with  zigzag  mouldings. 

or  the  early  churches,  beside  those  which  we  have  already- 
bad  ooeaiian  to  OMation.  Um  following  deserve  notice'— 
OfoonslMd  dkUfoli,  nnur  Ongar,  is  a  very  euriom  odUlee, 
and  one  of  the  most  anttent  in  the  kingdoa :  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  it  was  built  as  a  sort  of  shrine  for  lodging  the 
b  1 1 ,  of  St.  Edmund,  king  of  East  Anglio,  on  its  being  taken 
Imck  from  London  to  Bury  St.  Ednuind'H,  in  the  i-mly  part 
of  the  elevcnih  ccntun' ;  and  that  it  was  aflerw  ards  enlarged 
to  aarve  •»  a  pari»>h  church.  The  uave  i»  entirely  compwcd 
«f  iraod»  tlra  ndM  beinc  fbmwd  of  the  trunlto  of  uofe  chest- 
autpdm  (or  oalu)  qtUt  or  aBwn  immder,  and  wt  uphglit 
oVmo  to  one  another.  Tliey  are  tet  inlo  a  woodett  sill  at 
bottom,  and  into  a  plate  at  top.  nn<\  st-curod  with  woodt-n 
pins:  twu  vacancies  arc  filled  uji  with  iil;i>ti<r.  'ihcTc  is  a 
boarrle<l  tower  at  the  west  end,  but  this  dues  nut  appear  to 
be  so  antient  as  the  nave:  also  a  wooden  porrh  on  the 
•outb  side  of  the  nave.  The  chancel  is  partly  of  brick,  and 
llio  nave  is  atrengthened  by  briek  battreetea.  Tbe  entire 
length  of  tbe  or^nal  or  woodon  part  of  the  ehutcb  is  $9 
feel  long  by  1 4  broad,  and  &4  ^>gl>  to  the  sprin?  of  the  roof, 
which  IS  tiled,  and  not  so  antient  as  the  liiaes.  *  Little 
Mapleslead  church  (near  llalsied)  is  a  huilding  of  great 
interest,  being  the  lat4i?>t  of  the  tuw  round  churches  in  the 
kingdom ;  it  is  of  pure  Decorated  character,  and  its  details 
plain,  but  very  s^uKi  '  The  chancel  end  of  this  chun-h  is 
alto  •emicircubr,  and  is  probably  the  latest  erection  of  that 
htm  in  England.  Tbe  diameter  of  the  circuhir  part  is 
dMilt  W  feet  (or  .10  feel  according  to  others) ;  it  has  a  pe- 
ristyle of  six  clustered  columns,  sitpixiriing  pointed  arches: 
the  whole  length  of  church  and  cliancel  is  about  60  feet. 
South  Oi  kemlon  cliurch,  near  the  Thiirrnrks.  hii.s  a  round 
tower,  such  as  may  be  cummunly  seen  in  Norfolk,  but  not 
much  el«>ewhere :  it  has  an  elaborately  and  variously  en- 
ncbed  Norman  door:  Corringbam  and  aame  otbercboidwa 
have  Norman  portions. 

When  the  C.itliolir  religion  reL^niucd  a  temporary  pre- 
dominance over  the  Ueformation  under  Mary  I.,  the  perse- 
eul ion  was  very  w;\eru  in  Essex.  Sevenlei-ii  tier-oiis  (ll\e 
of  ihvm  women)  were  burnt  at  Colchester,  ana  one  died  in 
prison ;  and  two  penona  (one  a  mmaii)  were  hnm*  ^ 
Stratford. 

The  voar  I57t  vas  remarkable  fiir  the  aettlenient  of  toe 
Flemish  refugees  at  Colchester ;  they  introduced  the 
woollen  manufacture  into  that  and  several  other  towns  in 
Esses. 

When  the  Spaniards  were*  Okpccfed  to  attack  England 
with  ihuir  Invincible  Armada  (a.d.  1388),  a  camp  was 
formed  at  Tilbury,  where  a  body  of  more  than  1 8,00U  men, 
under  the  earl  of  Leicester,  was  posted.  Tilburv  Fort  was 
then  a  block-house,  whiohhad  been  built  by  Henry  VIII. 
to  defend  the  passui;e  of  the  river ;  it  was  at  a  subsequent 

Keriod  (upon  the  ahum  caused  by  the  Dutt  li  wiling  up  the 
lodwiy,  A.D  Ififj/,  and  burning  ilie  >hips  at  Chatbaml, 
enlarged  and  made  a  leguiar  fortification,  as  it  is  at  present. 
The  camp  at  Tilbury  was  vi&tted  by  Elizabetii,  whot^e  pre- 
sence increased  (lie  £reneral  enthusiasm.  (Colchester  on 
this  ooeasioM  furnished  two  ships  and  a  pianaee  to  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  In  1595  the  same  town  fbraifalwd  three  ships 
for  the  expeditiiMi  to  Cadiz. 

In  the  war  vvilh  .Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  reig;n  of 
Charles  I.,  a  S|>aniNh  lleet  caused  alarm  by  appearing  off 
ilarwifh:  but  they  made  no  attempt  to  land  (a.o.  162S). 
In  the  civil  war  at  tbe  close  of  the  same  reign,  Essex  was 
almost  aniirel;  in  tbe  inteceai  of  the  paiUunent,  and  joined 
in  an  asaoelation  tot  nratuat  aid  and  snoeoar  whh  die  other 
•astern  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  and  Hcrtis; 
this  was  called  the  Eastern  Association.  The  towns  of 
Essex  and  Suffolk,  upon  a  requisition  from  the  committee 
of  Uiih  houiHiiH  raised  2UO0  men  for  the  service  of  the  par- 
liament, besides  lan;e  supplies  both  of  men  and  money 
whicii  they  sent  to  the  parliament  at  other  times.  Tlie 
county  appears  to  have  been  exempt  from  the  inmediate 
suObrings  of  the  etvii  war  during  the  oontinuanee  of  the 
main  oontart ;  but  tn  tbe  year  1648  it  was  the  scene  of  one 
uf  those  isolated  and  abortive  attempts  of  the  royalists,  the 
narratives  of  which  form  so  many  episodes  iii  the  great  his- 
tory of  ihe  war  A  part  of  the"royaa='.  tl  rces,  which  ba«l 
been  rwied  in  Kent  under  (Boeing,  eari  of  Novwieta,  and 


Sir  William  Waller,  and  were  preseed  hj  Fairfhx  and  1b« 
parliamentary  array,  crossed  the  Thames  into  HIddleera, 

and  retreating  thence  into  Essex,  were  joined  by  th'» 
ro\alist8  of  that  county  (who  had  previously  seized  the  par- 
liamentary committee  at  Chelmsford)  and  by  some  rovaiisi 
gentlemen  from  Hertfordshire.  Their  leaders  were  the 
earl  of  Norwich,  Lords  Loughborough  and  Capel.  Sir 
Charles  JUweas,  Sir  (Seorge  Lialeb  Sir  Bernard  (Sasoowne. 
Sir  WiHwn  Campian.  Sir  Willian  Compton,  Sir  WilUam 
lx>yton.  Sir  Richard  Hastings,  and  many  other  officers  and 
gentlemen.  They  retired  first  to  Chelmsford,  from  thenre 
to  Hraintree,  taking  in  their  way  1> .  ,  Houst>,  il)e  s«al  of 
the  earl  of  Warwwk,  and  from  tlience  to  Calcbcster,  which 
they  entered  by  convention,  after  a  slight  skirmish  with 
the' townsmen. '  To  this  place  Fairibx  with  bis  army  ad- 
vanced in  pursuit  of  them,  and  made  a  desMrat*  attempt 
to  storm  ihe  town.  The  royalists  repul.«ed  nim.  but  with 
the  lossi  of  one  of  their  men  of  note.  Sir  William  Campian, 
and  nearly  'JUO  men  killed  and  woundcl,  TIm  P  irli  anou- 
tariatib'  loss  was  probably  nearly  lOiio  killc<l,  woundi-d.  and 
taken.  Fairfax  now  laid  close  siege  to  the  town,  wbirli 
was  blocked  up  on  every  side ;  and  two  smsU  IHgatea  of 
ten  and  eleven  gtins.  which  lay  in  the  river  to  assiit  the 
king's  part^,  were  taken  by  some  parlianientarjr  veimla 
from  Harwich.  After  a  siege  of  between  two  and  thiM 
months  and  several  severe  actions,  the  royalists  were  forwl 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  parliamentary  general, 
deeming  it  necessary  to  make  an  example  of  the  leaders  of 
this  rising,  and  being  fianctjoned  by  the  determination  of 
a  council  of  war.  ordered  Sir  Charles  Lu<  as,  Sir  George 
Lisle,  Sir  Bemoid  Oaseoigne,  and  Colonel  Farra  U>  he 
executed  the  day  the  town  was  given  up.  Fan«  had 
escaped;  Gascoignc,  who  was  b  Florentine,  was  reprieved; 
but  the  other  two  were  shot  under  the  walls  of  C-jlchester 
Castle. 

In  A.D.  1666  and  1666  Colchcslur  suffered  severely  from 
Ihe  plague.  In  the  abovenamed  }'ears  47.11  persons  died 
of  it:  nearly  MO  of  them  in  one  week.  In  A.t>.  1684  the 
eharteir  <rf  Oolehester  was  surrendered  to  tbe  erown,  and  a 

new  charter  granted  the  same  year,  which  was  remodelled 
by  Jamas  II.  a.d.  1688;  but  after  the  Revolution  the  on- 

gin.il  charter  was  reston  1 

The  history  of  the  county  presents  no  later  events  of  any 
interest. 

(Morant's //}«fory  Q/',E«*ex;  Beautift  of  England  and 
Wales ;  Ordnance  Survey  of  tttex  ;  Conybesre  and  Phil- 
lips's Outlinet  of  the  Gfo'fugy  of  England  and  fFalea 
Young's  Asrinuture  o/  Essex ;  Rickman's  Gothic  ArcM' 
lecture;  Turner's  Anglo-Saaonti  Bxemmm  i»  Bm*; 
Parliamentary  Papert, 

Statistics. 

Pq^af^— Essex  is  an  agricultural  county,  and  but 

few  of  its  inhabitants  nie  engaged  in  manufactures.  Of 
7'J,0'J3  males  twenty  yeai-s  of  a^e  and  upwards,  living  in 
the  county  in  1831,  43,GS3  were  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  only  871  in  manufactures  or  lu  luakmj; 
manufacturing  machinery.  Of  these  latter  500  were  em- 
ployed in  the  manuflKture  of  tilk  goods.  prineipaUy  at 
Braintrnc,  Great  and  Little  Cbggediall,  and  Stocking;  at 
Halsted  there  were  59  sill.-iiKiihine  makers;  about  30  men 
were  engaged  in  the  mauulurture  of  gunpowder  at  the  ga- 
vernmerit  r  i  il  h  hment  at  VValtham  Abbey.  At  Wes; 
Ham,  in  the  vicimty  of  the  metropolis,  operative  ehemutry 
gives  employment  to  several  of  the  inhabitants.  Essex 
ranks  the  e^th  on  the  list  <tf  agricultural  eountieSk  and  in 
this  respect  retains  tbe  same  position  as  in  1811. 

The  population  of  this  county  ut  each  of  the  fotur  periods 
in  vhicb  tbe  census  was  taken  during  tbe  peeeent  oeotuty 

WUB"^ 


1801 
1811 
18-21 
1831 


111,356 
124,839 
144.90^ 
159^017 


1  15,081 
127.634 
144,515 
lS8i4n 


T,:.l..l, 

'i.Vi,473 
289,424 
3l7,Mf 


1 1  .-49 
14.63 
9.50 


increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  ot 


Showing 

'.11,(170.  or  a  httle  more  than  40  per  cent,  which  is  17  per 
cent,  behrar  the  whole  rata  of  incnaie  ihioaghoat  Snf 

land. 

The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  fht  popuUtlon.  8mw 
of  every  hundred  aa  taken  in  1831  s-* 
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Bmatiblu    •      •  «  < 

Beeontree    .       .  .  . 

Oiaffbrd       .       ,  >  . 

Ch e  1  III rs ford  .        .  .  . 

Cliivfiiiii;     «        .  •  < 

Deiigio         »        ,  .  . 

Dminiow      ,       .  .  . 

Fre>hwell     .        .  ,  . 

Harlow  .  .  .  , 
Hawriiifr-atta-Bower  (Liberty) 

Hinck,fjrd    .        .  .  . 

Lexdon        .        .  .  , 

Ongar          .        ,  »  . 

Roclifoid      .        .  .  . 

Tcndiin^  .  .  •  . 
Tbuntable 

Utdesford    .       .  .  . 

Wulthain      .        .  .  . 

Wiiibtrto         .     .  .  , 

Witham        .        .  .  , 

CoU-li«i-it«T  <bi>r"nt;li  &  liberty! 

Malduu  (Uorough) 
Salhon-Walden  (tovn)  . 

Totals 


HOUSES 

c";i 

I  !•  AT  IONS. 

^  ^  ^  ^ 

w        -  ^ 

- 

b  a  ^ 

■s 

a 
£ 

M 

3 

3 

~  r  5 

Ji  i 

i 

* 

n 

e 

'A 

i  ? 

•  w 

■  « 

a 

■= 

1 

Urn 

E  1' -  ^ 
5"  5  5 

ui 

a». 

i,247 

— 

-i 

1  ,>>  1  J 

■,'1 

<»n- 

fp.lfii 

1 .1, 1  S 1 

.3,521 

6A IH 

7,197 

51 

CO 

*,J14 

ft  u  r.  ft  £ 

34,924 

8,020' 

u 

%U 

.4  All 

^  BOA 

S,72ll 

4,'t  1 1> 

''- 

l  it! 

1  .n.th 

!')  1 

1  .i.i  .  y 

■27. 1 

,  ,1  jO 

^UH 

.s 

1  / 

i"  1 

I  iJ 

1  U'j 

•>  il  l  1 

•2.1)18 

4 ,  U  0  2 

1 .1)  1 3 

!  .'.'V'.t 

1 

D 

.'>t* 

!         1  •". 
1  ,<^'l0 

2110 

•'.    ]  C  ,  1 

J  ♦  1  >  4 

•1..  .11 

'J, 'J  1  j 

2.(ii>.^ 

'2,'!fi  7 

- ,  ti  (i  ■  i 

J, 

'Mj 

1     ■  1 

•>  - 1 

.Sfl  1 

t),2"> :! 

1 2,ry  1 

3,3it" 

1,  ) 

1  1' 

- 1 

■  Ij  1  > 

1  -11 

.1.30 '2 

0.t«tJ  7 

I,7ftl 

1 

■J  'i 

'i  t  i 

1W7 

7,7V6 

1.974 

1,217 

1,383 

5 

fi-i 

4ti-l 

305 

>i,4SI 

6,812 

1,605 

r,.s^; 

*i,600 

41 

J2  1 

■J ,  .'^  0  1 

1,16" 

t  A   C  0 

20, ■2b  r 

40, 1  83 

9,647 

-! 

'  - 

1,0  j-l 

(i'JU 

lO.fi.jS 

•21,5  10 

,'>,303 

2,4)4 

2,7'ij 

]  ,7  ^  7 

0  I  j 

7,i72 

7. 1  -13 

1 4.7 1  j 

3, 7 1 4 

2,274 

2.f,  1  7 

87 

1    .'  L.  i 

1  ,oS  J 

Cy:[ 

■11  -1 

fi,  IM 

13,0(14 

3,f.lr, 

-i.:ii'> 

'1  ' 

I.U'JJ 

n,47ii 

1  1.307 

22,7sii 

5,G(>.>> 

1,166 

l.i  1 2 

•U 

7-i'i 

'i'iO 

17:1 

2,M»I 

6.'J4-2 

l,4t>3 

RA7 

1,^70 

40  * 

'!  1  il 

.»  1  LI 

6  078 

1.381 

1.666 

u 

732 

559 

375 

4,172 

4il79 

•2.1i4 

7,15 

907 

67 

2.S71 

2.140 

4.411 

l.lOA 

•2,1J> 

2,  ur, 

l.-.'.'l 

f/.'.'l 

i.l'M 

j.  60-1 

10.'JO«i 

2,742 

.1,Jir, 

3.-1SS 

1 1'J 

2,0  7 'J 

9l'-» 

7,  iri 

ifj.io; 

3,74  j 

(,f,i) 

(?;jo 

■' 

75 

■210 

2.3'JH 

4.2'-*  7 

791 

671 

72-1 

U 

4> 

12!^ 

3UC 

830 

941 

1.000 

33 

i> 

271 

534 

195 

2.317 

2,445 

4.762 

1.116 

57,152 

65,319 

354 

1.8«0 

34,589 

18.282 

12.448 

159.015 

15M92 

317^07 

79,029 

n 
n 
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County  Erpensfs,  Crime,  ^-c. — The  sums  expendad  for 
t1l»  nlinof  tiM  poor  at  the  four  dates  of 
£.  £  9.  d. 

1801  were  137.140,  being      12    1  flMTMcllialttbitailt. 

1811  „  312.230  ,,  1  4  8 
1821  ,.  254,837  »  17  7 
1831    „    272,593        „        17  2 

The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  year 
ending  Marrh,  l.'^  ifi,  was  1 86,39  4/.  17*. ;  nn''.  nssuniiiij^ 
that  the  population  had  incrt-a^^  at  the  same  rate  of  per 
rentage  since  1831  as  m  the  ten  preceding  years,  the 
above  sum  gives  aa  average  of  \U.  for  each  inbabitaat. 
These  avcra^  an  Bbore  Uwae  Jbr  tin  ^iriiols  €f  Bttj^d 
Mid  Wales. 

The  rain  raised  in  Simx  Ibr  poor-rate,  eownty-rate, 

and  other  Iwal  purposes  in  the  year  endrng  the  25th 
of  March,  1833,  was  2il,96U.  lb«.i  and  woj,  luvicU  ui>on 
ttav  Tuicnii  diMeriiAioiti  of  proper^  ts  fbUovs  :~ 

£.  9, 

On  land  .        .  M1.»71  18 


Dwelling-houses  . 
MilU,  factoneii,  &c. 
Manorial  profits. 


The 


For  the  relief  of  (he  poor    .  . 
In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c. 
ForollMri 


ftS.t57  8 
6,859  2 
U73  16 

£ 

265,629 
8.190 


313,747  14 

In  the  returns  made  up  for  subsequent  years,  the  de- 
scriptions of  property  au»essed  arc  not  specified.  In  tlie 
years  183  1.  1835,  and  lb3fi  there  were  raised  291.010/.  2.t., 
360,424/.  5«.,  and  228,811/.  19«.,  respectively,  and  the  ex- 

isailbUowi:^ 


Mr  nllar«rilM  |«ar  . 
la  lailj  of  lav.  mMml».  fte. 
VmfanX  wmuiia  Um  tcma-\ 
t>"te  .  .  .  J 
9ti  •)!  oiherpaipoM*  ' 

Toul  aoMjr  fspMiM 


1834. 
.£i'}9.»4r, 


39,4di  9 


1933 
^'J10.U4S  16 
7,318  18 
flt.«B  14 

U'S.Tlfi  S 


1836. 

17.419  10 

sojno  7 


dtwm»i»  19     mfoh  s     nsoio  s 

Dm  saving  effaotad  in  the  whole  sum  expended  in  1836, 
eomp&red  with  that  ex|Modid  in  1B34,  wm  therefim 
P.      No.  599. 


iil  iuil  .^0  per  cent. ;  and  (he  saving  efl'ected  on  tlie  .sum  er 
pcuded  for  the  relief  of  the  pour  wu>  not  quite  23  per  cent, 
in  1836,  as  compared  with  t he  expenditnn in  1834. 

The  Dumber  of  turnpike  tnuta  inEiMi,  Meertained  in 
1834,  is  11 ;  the  nttmber  of  ntHei  of  load  tinder  their  diuM 
18  249;  the  annual  income  in  1834,  arising  from  the  toUa 
aud  parish  composition,  was  34,504/.  15/.  1<1,  and  the  annual 
expenditure  39,557/.  12«.  Ad. 

The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusve  of  that  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  was  13347^1  lllff.  64t»  disbursed  as 


follows : — 
Bridges,  buQdiiiA  and  repairs,  &c.  . 
Qeo^  houses  ofcorrection,  fito,  and  I 
maintaining  orisoners,  &c      .  ' 
Shire  halls  ana  courts  of  justice— 1 
budding,  repairing,  &«.  .  J 

Prosecutions  •  •  • 

Qerk  of  the  peace  .  '  •  . 
OonTejanfle  cfprisowata  boifiwa  tiial  . 

ft       of  tian^ovta 
Vagrant*— aminlMndnig  and  conrveying 
Cinstahles— 11  igh  and  special  .  . 
Coroner  .... 


728 


10,311  17 

845  9 

2.382  13 
1.385  7 
758  5 
887  7 
315  18 
552  5 
345  17 
1,684  7 


8 

6 

8 
4 
1 
8 
0 
2 
6 
11 


Total      .      •         .  18,847  10  8 

Tlie  number  of  persons  pharge<l  with  criminal  offences, 
in  the  three  septennial  periods  endhig  with  1820,  1827,  and 
1834,  were  1908, '268G,  and  3837  respectively  ;  making  an 
averasje  of  273  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  384  in  the 
second  period,  and  of  578  in  the  third  period.  The  milB- 
ber  of  penoQS  tried  at  quarter  lenioDs  m  each  of  Uwywra 
1831. 1838.  and  1833.  m  retpoet  to  vMoii  any'eoata  were 
paid  out  of  the  county-rates,  were  386,  35r,  and  398  re- 
spectively. Among  uie  persons  charged  with  offences, 
tnen  vara  coBuntited  fiM^ 

1831.  183J.  1833. 

Felonies     .       .       ,     293  319  321 

Misdemeanors     .       .      93  32  77 

Hie  total  number  of  oommitlals  in  each  of  the 


Hw  number  convicted  was 
acquitted 


IW. 

323 

313 

337 

52 

59 

78 

83 

71 

81 

VouX.- 

-r 
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Jr.  Ifi.iri  at  tne  assizes  and  sessions  GI9  persons  were 
•harged  Wth  criines  in  Essex.  Of  these  49  were  cliarged 
vith  vifetices  against  the  person,  31  of  vbieb  veie  Ibr  oom- 
man  aasaalti ;  there  were  74  oflbiioss  againtt  property, 
flOniMtSad  with  violence ;  anrl  442  committed  without  vio- 
fanee;  1  fbr  sending  Threaietiiiig  letters;  8  for  forging  and 
uttering  false  money  ;  1  for  killing  cattle;  C  for  deer  steal- 
ing; and  42  for  riot.  Of  llic  wholu  number  of  oflenders, 
446  were  convicted,  123  were  acquitted,  and  against  51  no 
bill  was  found,  or  no  prosecution  ensued.  Of  those  con- 
vintad,  20  were  condemned  to  death,  none  of  whom  were 
•xMutadt  1 7  had  their  asQiaaea  aommutad  Ibr  ttaonavtetio^ 
and  three  fbr  inipruoaiBont ;  1S3  were  lenteneea  to  tram- 

portation  for  various  periods;  27'J  to  irajirisonmeiit,  235  of 
whom  for  only  six  inoiitlis  or  under;  2  were  \vh;iipe<l ;  a 
were  fined,  and  C,  discharged  on  sureties.  Of  the  iMiniljer  of 
offenilLrs,  647  were  males  and  72  females;  2'J3  could  neither 
reii  t  ii  [  ^vrite:  283  could  read  and  write  imperfectly;  31 
eould  read  sod  write  well,  and  only  1  bad  received  superior 
ioatniction;  the  state  of  instruction  of  the  nnaining  1 1 
i^mld  not  be  ascertained. 

The  number  of  persons  (jualifted  to  vote  for  the  county 
niomhers  of  Esse.Y  is  11. 11 'J,  being  1  in  2'.i  of  the  whole 
population,  and  I  in  7  of  the  male  population,  twenty  years 
3f  age  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831.  The  expenses  of 
the  iast  election  of  county  members  to  parliament  were  to 
the  inhabitant*  of  the  eounty  159/.  i».  9d,  and  were  paid 
out  of  Iba  general  eoonty-mte. 

Tbeie  are  Mkeen  uit&m*  banks  in  Essex.  The  number 
of  depositors  and  avoiim  of  dapoaita  aa  tbe  SOtb  of  No- 
vember were : — 

1839.       1833.         1834.        1831  W 
fiOSB      8535       9051       9390  9827 

^dejwita*^  J £268.333  277,754  289.767  30:1,061  312.388 

The  varioiu  sums  placed  in  ths  sawiogii*  boulv  in  1635 
and  1836  were  distributed  as  under: — 


183i. 


1836. 


NotOBfleeduig^M  i7S4  £S7,M1  5388  £88.307 

59  8875  73,899  8495  76,480 

100  1150  78.931  1204  83.189 

150  416  50,139  405  49,270 

«          200  221  37,734  243  41,534 

Above  800  84  84*857  81  88,006 


w 
t 


8890     808,081     9887  819.386 

Fifiirutiun. — The  following  suintuar)'  is  taken  from  the 
parliamentary  returns  on  eiducation,  made  in  the  session 
of  1835:— 

.ScbooU.  Sdiolaf*.  Tolal. 

Inlbnt  sriiools  88 

Nomber  of  infants  at  such  schools ;  ages 
fKmSto77aws 


8,372 


SeKiiot^oBiiad 


758 
988 


Daily  schociU  1075 

Number  of  children  at  Buch  schools; 
ages  from  4  to  14  years  :— 

Malea    .   .   .  13,559 

Femaloa.  .  .  11^988 
Sex  not  apeoilled 


— *—  30,605 

Schijols  .  .1163   

Total  of  children  under  daily  instruction  32,977 

Sunday  schools  488 

Nmnher  of  children  at  such  sehook; 
agaa Iron  4  to  15  and  isyears:^ 

Males  .  ,  .  12,594 
Females  .  •  .  13,854 
•mnotipeellled  S.713 


  29,fiC0 

If  we  assume  that  the  population  between  the  asz;es  of  2 
and  15  has  mrrcaacd  in  tlie  same  proportinn  as  tbr  \»hole 
population  bince  1821;  and  that  the  whole  population  has 
uicreajied  in  the  same  ratio  since  1831  as  during  the  ten 
years  preceding  that  period,  we  find  that  the  number  of 
children  between  the  agaa  of  9  aid  15  leeidiaK  in  XaMs  in 
1834  waa  109^011 


Thirty-seven  Sundav-schools  are  returned  from  jlacM 
where  no  othw  schoou  exist,  and  the  children  (1613  in 
nlimber)  who  are  instructed  therein  cannot  be  supposed  tu 
attend  any  other  adiool;  at  all  other  places  Sunday-schooi 
children  have  opportunity  of  resorting  to  other  schools  also, 
but  in  what  number  or  in  what  prop«)rtion  duplicate  cntrv 
of  the  same  children  is  ihu*  produced  must  remain  uncer 
tuin.  Seventy-seven  schools,  containing  5250  children 
which  all'  both  daily  and  Sunday-schools,  arc  returnco 
from  various  places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  therefore  known 
to  have  been  dnie  ibr  creeted.  At  •  fyw  of  the  Sunday- 
acbooleiOBMiediolaienre  lOead  Uyeentrfage.  Making 
allowanee  Ibr  these  two  eauees  dieNrfhre.  ft  appMr*  that  per- 
haps not  more  than  one-half  of  the  children  between  the 
ages  of  2  and  15  are  receiving  instruction  m  this  county. 

Jfte'iUemnsee  &4ao<i. 
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The  schools  established  by  Dissenters  included  in  the 
above  atatement  are  ^— 

Seboob.  SciKl.ir.. 
Tiifunt  schools  .  ... 

Daily  .  .  .81  1235 

Suntlay       .  -  .    81  7000-  8835 

The  eehoola  estaUialied  atoce  1818  are:— 

Infant  and  other  dailj  idioob  f>4',  containing  18,533 
Sunday-M>.hoola  .  .  230.  containing  18,581 
One  hundred  and  one  boardtng-sebools  are  included  in 
the  number  of  daily  schoids  given  above  No  school  in  the 
county  ap]H?ars  to  be  confined  tu  the  cliililn  n  of  iiareals  ol 
the  EstaMislu  d  C!iurch,  or  of  any  other  religious  denomina- 
tion, such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, especially  in  scliools  established  by  Dissenters,  with 
whom  are  here  included  Woaleyan  Metbudists,  fogetber 
with  schools  for  children  of  Roman  Oatliolie  earenta. 

Lending  libraries  of  booka  are  attadiea  to  fortjr-Ave 
schools  in  this  countv. 

ESSEX.  E.\RLS  OF.  Waltkr  DKVEHKi!X,«riteBrl  of 
Essex,  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Dcvereux  and  Dorothy,  daugh- 
ter of  Geurge,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  was  born  in  Cacnnartben- 
shire,  at  the  castle  of  his  grandfather,  Walter  Viscount 
Hereford,  about  the  year  1540.    He  succeeded  to  the  titlee 
of  Viscount  Hereford  and  Lord  Feners  of  Chartiey  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  and  was  early  married  to  Lettico.  daughter 
of  Sir  Francis  Knollcs.    When  tin-  rclK-llion,  headed  by  the 
earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmorland,  broke  out  in 
1569,  he  raised  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  other  forces,  coropclled  the  rebels  to  retreat 
into  Soottttld.   The  courage  that  be  displayed  durin',;  thi« 
warfare  leeommended  him  to  Queen  EiiMbeth.  who  had 
ever  esteemed  bis  loyal^  and  superior  intettigenee :  in  gra- 
titude for  the  service  that  he  had  rendered  her.  she  con- 
ferred on  him  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  <  re;>ied  him  enrl 
of  Essex  (1572).    He  now  became  so  great  a  favourite  «ith 
the  que<?n,  that  Leicester  and  others  about  the  court,  jealous 
of  his  increasing  influence,  encouraged  Sssex  to  enter  upon 
a  scheme  for  subduine  and  coloniiing  a  district  of  tbe  pn»- 
vinoe  of  Uhrter.  .  He  nad  for  aome  time  eontMnpiated  sueh 
an  expedition,  and  having  been  persuaded  to  take  the  com- 
mand, embarked  from  Liverpool  in  Ausfusi.  Ijra,  m  i-uiu- 
pany  witli  Lird  Darcy,  L<->rd  Rich,  and  other  persons  of 
distinction.    He  contracted  to  furnish. one  half  of  the  ex- 
|>ense  of  the  undertaking,  in  consideration  of  which  he  waa 
to  have  one  half  of  the  colony  as  soon  as  it  was  cstablisbod. 
His  arms  at  the  outset  met  with  various  sucoeas;  but  after 
a  time  his  BngUsb  friends  deserted  him.  and  their  loss,  to- 
gether with  the  enmity  of  many  courtiers  at  home,  soon 
nuiltiplied  difficulties  round  him.    He  wai  obliged  to  re- 
sume the  government  of  Ulster,  which  he  had  previoush 
resigned;  and  he  was  comjx-lled  U>  make  peace  withO*N«i 
when  his  pursuit  of  tbe- rebels  under  that  leader  gave  every 
prospect  of  success.    He  was  l«qidred  to  give  up  his  eon* 
mand  when  he  bad  nearly  liiiHOMieeiii  the  Scots,  who  bad 
invaded  the  western  idandi  in  Ids  torritofy.  and  with  no 
UghHtiilotiim  llMt  er«pinin«tfnM»toaBMn«»ih8 
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h«ad  of  a  Mnall  bndy  of  300  loen.  Ftwling  himself  harassed 
and  oppratsed,  ho  ruiurned  to  England;  but  hnringiecen-ed, 
with  tbe  .title  of  Sari  Marshal  of  irelaod,  NoniMi  tlut  he 
dMuM  htm  greater  liberty  of  aclion  Mowed  hio  if  he 

would  go  back  to  that  countrv,  he  c^jnsented  to  return  to 
bis  po«t.  The  improvement  of  his  situation,  however,  was 
m  small  that  hin  ispirits  were  affwlcd  ;  the  effects  uf  grief 
were  soon  viiuble  in  his  constitution;  &dyft0Dt«dr)'  attttiked 
h*m,  and,  aAer  a  month's  pain  and  misery,  he  died  at 
Dublin,  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1576:  hia  bodv  was  re- 
moved for  interment  to  the  parish  ehuroh  «t  GkMRDarthen. 
llie  stidden  failure  of  his  be«dth  g»Te  riie  to  a  iiMpieion  of 
his  having  been  poisoned ;  but  no  ovidenee  whatever  could 
be  nihUireri  Id  prove  the  fiict.  The  speedy  marriage  of  the 
Countoss  of  K-sex  to  Leicester.  wh«  was  ohnni^'d  with  tlie 
lumder  of  her  late  husband,  did  not  tend  to  tlirow  discredit 
on  the  report.  Ess>ex  left  two  ^ms  and  two  daughters.  Ol' 
the  sons  we  subjoin  a  further  account.  Of  the  daughters, 
Pen«k>pe  flMt  iiianied  Ri^rt  Ixiid  Rioh*  aftwirards 
Moirat,  ewrl  of  Dwrcnwhire ;  and  DorotbT  ilrst  Sir  Dwnuw 


Perrot,  and  aficrwurds  Her.rv  1* 


rl  of  Northmaber- 


land.    ( Biof.Brttiui. :  Crtuimui  I  riah,  \o\.  i.) 

RoiiKKT  IJkvkkkttx,  earl  of  Fissex,  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding Walter  L>e\ereu.K  aiid  Lettice  Knolle^,  witii  born 
■t  Itallienrood,  in  Herefordshire,  in  November,  1567, 
and  was  adiiealml,  aeanrdiiig  to  his  frtlier's  wiah,  under 
dm  m|wrnitend«nea  of  LoA  Boiletgh,  by  whom  dme- 
tion  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  in  15  77. 
and  remained  there  four  years.  U|'on  leaving  the  uni- 
versity, he  retired  fur  Mime  time  to  his  estate  in  South 
Wuluii,  and  did  not  appear  at  court  tiU  ljiii4.  His  station, 
his  agreeable  manners,  handsome  person,  and  vigorous 
mind  soon  brought  him  into  notice.  He  was  rsconcil^  to 
iMoesler,  now  his  father-in-law,  who  had  been  suspected  of 
(MMUlghia  fittbar'a  death:  and  received  the  appointment  of 
Haster  of  tbo  Hone  from  the  hands  of  tbe  queen,  who  also 
made  him  a  KnJclltof  the  Garter.  Elizahelh  at  the  ^uime 
time  remitted  the  debt  to  the  exchenuer  incurred  by  hu 
father;  and  when  Ix;i(\-.ter  went  witn  an  army  into  the 
Netherlands  in  1687.  she  itave  to  £s!ie.K,  who  accompanied 
him,  the  rei^ponsiblc  commission  of  a  captain-general  uf  the 
eatalrr.  On  thodeath of  Leieaatar in  1688,  Baawtbecania  her 
diiaf  mvouritev  In  1589  be  luddenlr  Joined  the  •xpedttion 
of  Drake  atid  Norris,  who  had  unnortaken  to  resloru  An- 
tonio to  the  throne  of  Portugal.  The  queen,  exasperated 
at  his  departure  from  court  without  givint;  her  noti<  e,  do- 
spalched  the  car!  of  Iluntinfjdon  to  Plymouth  with  a 
percinmoiy  order  for  his  return.  Tho  meSMnger  Was  too 
late ;  Essex  had  sailed.  He  joined  tbe  axpodttion  on  the 
coa«t  of  Ptortngal,  maiehed  to  liabon  as  a  TolonCaar,  be- 
haved himself  thoughout  the  enterprise  with  great  gal- 
lantry and  humanity,  and  on  his  return  to  England  found 
that,  in  spite  of  iiis  disobedience,  he  retained  beyond  all 
'-iitnparisoa  the  first  place  m  the  queen's  favour.  His  chief 
-ival-*  ill  her  esteem  were  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whose  re- 
moval tirorn  court  by  the  moans  of  an  appointment  in 
Ireland  bus  been  attributed  to  the  contrivance  of  Essex, 
and  Sir  Caiariea  Blount,  of  wtaom  he  waa  «o  jeakws.  that 
apon  the  itneen's  bestowing  a  trifling  mark  of  fiiTonr  upon 
aim  at  a  tilting  match,  Esse\  used  such  insulting  cxpres- 
t.:oi)s  to  him  that  a  duel  eMsue<l,  in  which  the  earl  wa.s 
HMundodin  th<  k  )-  In  ]y.\\  (a  )ear  after  he  had  murried 
«  ilaughter  of  ijir  Kniucis  Walstugham,  the  widow  of  8ir 
Pbdip  Sidney,  vhom  the  queen  angrily  daclared  to  be  in 
all  Napaota  imnortbjr  of  bimX  Swm  w  daapatdwd  to 
oonat  HoHTj  the  Fourth  of  Fninee  in  hi*  ramtanoe  of  tbe 
kinu  of  Spain,  who  sought  to  obtain  po5*ession  of  the  ducdiy 
ofBnttiiny.  He  eticnmped  under  Rouen,  and  here,  as  at 
Lisbon,  idlv  challensred  the  f^overnor  to  a  duel.  The  oxpo- 
ditiun  was  wholly  uassuccessful.  and  the  earl  loat,  by  a 
musket-shot,  his  only  brother  Wall«r  Devwvnx.  t«  wlunn 
be  waa  gieat^  attaohod. 

In  1994.  Easel,  who  hod  eaoebeflve  cone  into  eolliaion 
«itb  the  Cecils  respecting  the  appointment  of  the  queen's 
secretary,  became  a  second  time  at  variance  with  them. 
Having,  as  ho  oonceivod,  discovered  a  plot  in  whidi  Lopex 
!ind  others  had  resolved  to  murder  the  queen,  he  apprised 
h.  r  majesty  of  his  suspicions;  but  Lord  Burleigh  and  Sir 
ilobert  Ceeil,  who,  at  the  queen's  desire,  had  examined  mio 
tta  enas^  doelared  the  accusation  to  be  unfounded,  so  that 
<h»  ooeen  seveieljr  nbukad  Easai.  MortiAad  both  at  this 
ntaka  and  a*  iho  eoaM  af  Ui  tind8»  ha  MNWad  On  te< 
qaii7,  and  •fwituaUr  ^ieited  andanea  upon  vhiali  l«pe*^ 


and  bis  confederates  were  executed.  The  opposition  of  Iba 
Cecils  to  tbe  counsels  of  the  earl  of  Essex  was  renewed  in 
ld96.  Lord  Howard,  Ihan  lord  adininl,  adnied  tbe  queen 
again  to  invade  Spain,  a  proposal  whidi  Essex  wanaly  sa- 

oonded ;  Burleigh,  on  tbe  contrary,  denounced  the  scheme 
as  impolitic  and  imprudent.    The  queen  gave  her  consent 
to  the  expedition:  Howard  and  Essex  sailed;  Cadiz  was 
taken,  plundered,  and  burned;  fiftv-seven  Spanish  ships 
of  war  and  merchantmen  were  taken  or  destroyed ;  and 
the  Spanish  government  suffered  flonsidarabla  loaa.  But 
though  the  enterprise  was  sueceaaAll«  and  eottlnuided  with 
the  greatest  gallantry,  the  benefits  resulting  to  the  English 
government  were  hardly  equivalent  to  the  expense  incurred 
After  some  trilling  attacks  upon  the  coast  of  Spain,  the  fleet, 
which  had  been  absent  little  more  than  two  months,  re-  - 
turned  to  En^'land.    The  enemies  of  Essex  had  endea> 
vuurod,  during  bus  absence,  to  poison  the  mind  of  tbeqaaoB 
to  liis  prejudice,  but  lua  publication  of  the  'Coosmwof  ibo 
Omiaau»a  in  the  Expedition  to  Oadis'  ooinplataljr  rein- 
stated hint  in  her  fliwnir.   He  eontinned  to  meet  with  dis- 
appijinttntiits  in  his  endeavour  to  obtain  oiiicial  situations 
for  his  fnuiids,  but  was  himself  created  Master  of  the  Ord- 
nance.   In  July,  15'J7,  Essex,  as  cominandor-in  chief,  with 
Lord  Thomas  Howardas  vico-admirat,  aud  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh as  rear-admiral^  sailed  agiainat  the  Spanish  fleet,  with  a 
▼iew  also  of  makin^conquests  among  the  Aaorea.  Tlhs  Ena^ 
lish^ip!«,  shattendand  crippled  by  astomi,w«teimniediatmr 
driven  back  to  Plymouth.    In  August  they  again  set  sail, 
and  llioiigh  they  could  not  bum  the  Spuni-ih  sliips  which 
they  now  found  in  harbour,  they  Bucceefietl  in  making'  cap- 
ture* to  tbe  amount  of  iOO.UOU/.,  with  which  booty  thev  nh 
turned  to  England  in  October.   The  queen  received  ffsMI 
with  reproach ea  and  discontent,  and  the  expedUiost  was 
genetally  deemed  a  fiulnre.   He  now  retired  to  Wanstead, 
angry  on  several  aoeounts:  the  chief  of  these  was  the  ele- 
vation of  the  lord  admiral  to  the  earldom  of  Nottinghan, 
by  which  he  thought  him-ielf  douhly  affronted;  6r8t,  because 
Lord  Howard's  services  at  Cadiz  were  recitt'd,  and,  in  the 
Second  place,  because,  by  his  new  title,  I^rd  Howard  gained 
precedence  of  him  according  to  a  regulation  made  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VHl.    He  was  pacified  bf  being  appointed 
hciaditBir  £an  Manbal,  which  by  the  sum  regulation  re- 
stored Mm  to  his  tank.  In  I S98  a  quarrel  oeeurred  between 
the  queen  and  Essex,  who,  hm  n-    I  fTered  from  her  re- 
specting an  Irish  apjmintinent,  ai.m.l}  and  iiontemptuouslv 
turned  his  back  upon  her  m  the  presence  of  several  of  tbiJ 
minuslers.    The  (jueen,  unahle  to  bear  the  affront,  gave 
him  a  box  uii  the  ear,  ami  bade  him  '  go  nnd  be  banged.' 
Essex  immediately  seized  bis  swotd,  and  the  lord  admiral 
steppii^  in  between,  be  swore  *  that  he  neither  eoutd  nor 
woiild  put  up  with  an  affront  of  that  nature,  nor  %vou1d  ho 
have  taken  it  at  tbe  hands  of  Henry  the  Eighth  himself.' 
11-  ui'lidrew  from  the  court,  and  some  months  passed  be- 
foiu  he  Would  make  any  submiseion,  or  suffer  a  reconcilia- 
tion  to  be  nffectwl.    His  friends  dated  his  ruin  from  this 
unfortunate  circumstance.    It  was  hastened  by  tbe  death 
of  Burleigh,  w  hich  was  on  tbo  whole  a  great  misfortune  to 
Essex.  Had  Burleigh  Itvedi  Eases  might  not  have  under- 
taken the  unlbrtanate  Irish  expedition  on  which  be  at  this 

lime  entered  (1599)  'I'ho  province  of  Ul^tor  v.  is  ;ti  a  state 
of  rebtellioii ;  and  wuU  lUe  hope  that  his  rank  and  mill 
tary  populnriiy  and  power  mi^ht  preA'Sil  in  that  country,  he 
accepted  the  commission  of  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  His 
government  in  that  country  was  inconsiderate  and  ill- 
advised  i  and  hisoppoaition  to  the  queen's  wishes  in  tbe  nomi- 
nation of  Lotd  Soathatnpton  to  the  generuUhip  of  tbo  hotme, 
which  he  was  peremptorily  ordered  to  revoke,  ijave  f^rcal 
offence.  His  delay  in  sendini^  troops  to  Ulster,  the  loss  of 
men  and  i;i  -in/',  i  ihim  queiit  on  the  delay,  and  the  ultinmt» 
failure  of  thu  oxpudition,  were  tbe  causes  of  many  and  loud 
reproaches.  ICaaex  roturn«Kl  to  En^Utid  in  September :  at 
their  first  interview  the  queen  received  him  in  a  friendly 
manner,  but  on  the  following  day  he  was  put  into  '  ftee  eus- 
tody,'  and  detained  a  prisoner  in  hia  house.  In  June,  1600, 
he  was  denied  tbe  privileges  and  authority  of  his  ofhces ;  and 
it  wa,*;  Hot  until  the  iiith  of  Aui^ust  that  he  was  liberated. 
The  (}Utcn  siiU  <U'nied  him  accei^s  to  court,  and  refusfd  lli« 
leiiewiil  of  u  valuable  patent  for  the  monopoly  of  sweet 
Wines,  which  hu>  friends  used  all  their  endeavours  to  pr<K 
cure,  declaring  that  '  in  order  to  matuge  an  ungovenaUe 
heaat»  ho  must  ha  atinted  in  his  pimandar.' 

Tbe  weii^t  of  Oaea  griataasei  npoft  hla.'haughiy  aitd 
impenMNii  mind  laid  the  nova  lieavify  liom  the  knowledge 
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ihmt  Ins  general  popularity  was  ^nduninished.  So  deep 
m  liis  impression  of  resentment  l(frinst  those  whom  be 
eonoeivBd  to  hwra  htiwwd  Um  quean  Munat  him.  that  be 
liMeoed  to  ib«  rwli  and  de»n«fU«  «imee  of  OulTe.  bi* 

wcrelary.  to  remove  Q-cil,  Ginhara.  and  Rak-itrh  by  force 
from  the  queen's  l  ouncils.  lu  order  to  stren^'ihcn  his  in- 
terest, tlio  i;atcs  of  Essex  House  wen  ilnown  open  to  all 
parsons  who  were  discontented  with  the  quuen  or  her  ad- 
visers. With  the  same  view,  he  courted  both  the  Roman 
C^tbolioe  and  PuhtatU)  and  a  oooooune  net  daily  to  hear 
flennons  in  fab  bome.  Tbe  multitude  tbat  attended  the 
(li-livery  of  these  discourses  could  not  fidl  to  attract  the 
uticntion  of  the  ngilant  gox-ernment.  Essex  was  warned  to 
be  cartlul  of  his  safety,  and  bis  attendance  w;is  required 
before  (he  council.  At  this  summons  1:e  t>jok  alarm,  fear- 
injr  a  renewal  of  his  imprisonment,  and  conso(iuently  tlic 
defeat  of  hit  icbeme.  He  determined  therefore  to  com- 
mence  hi>  praaeedings  on  the  following  morning  (Sunday, 
FebruBiy  8>  1100-1);  and  duiing  the  night  wwmMeia 
weie  tent  in  all  AneHom  to  aequidnt  EaMx*s  fKenda  that 
his  life  was  threatened  by  Raleigh  and  I>jrd  Cobliam  In 
consequence  of  this  intelligence.  Lords  Sandy ;>  uud  Mont- 
eaglc,  the  earls  of  Rutland  antl  Southampton,  with  nearly 
3410  other  gentlemen,  assembled  at  Essex  House,  wht^ro  ii 
vaa  divtt^ed  that  Essex  had  resolved  at  otrae  to  rid  himself 
of  bis  enemiee  by  foning  his  way  to  the  <|iieen,  and  iofbrm- 
ing  her  of  his  dai^er  mm  thoae  who  bad  ee  long  abnied 
their  influence  with  her  majesty.  Essex  having  shut  up 
within  h;*  gates  the  lord  keeper,  the  chief  justice,  an<l 
others  whom  the  queen,  aware  of  what  ^  s  i  ssmg.  had 
sent  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  tumult,  proecudcd  with 
bis  friends  to  the  city,  where,  crying  '  For  tbe  queen,  for  the 

Sioen*  a  plot  is  laid  against  my  life,'  he  tried  to  enlist  the 
tiseoi  in  bit  &voar.  But  notwithstanding  his  popularity, 
not  one  man  took  arms.  The  cause  of  tho  ttuuuU  was  eilber 
mistaken  or  unknown.  At  length  the  earl  endeavoured  to 
return  home,  but  a  party  of  suldiers  met  him  at  Ludgate, 
and  a  ekirmti^h  ensued,  in  whu  h  lie  was  twice  shot  through 
the  hat.  At  length  he  reached  Essex  Hou-e,  but  after  a 
short  defence  lie  was  compelled  to  surrender  himself,  and 
with  Lord  Southampton  was  committed  to  the  Tower :  the 
nett  of  the  oompiratoca  wen  lodged  in  farioMi  oIImv  nriaona. 
He  was  tried  mir  treason  in  Westniiiitir'luR  en  toe  lOth 
of  February,  condemned,  and  exocatnd  SAIh  of  A*  same 
month.  {Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i.) 

A  sketch  of  <  ii^;  if  icr  of  Ei^scx  has  lately  appeared 
in  an  articb  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (vol.  Ixv.,  p.  21). 
which  also  displays  the  ingratitude  of  Lord  Bacon  to- 
wards his  zealous  firiend  and  patron.  We  extract  the 
following  remarks  Nothing  in  the  political  conduct  of 
Essex  entitles  him  to  esteem ;  and  the  piu  with  which  we 
regard  his  early  and  terrible  end  is  dimmnhed  by  tha  con- 
sideration that  he  put  to  hazard  tlie  lives  and  fortunes  of 
his  most  attached  friends,  and  endeavoured  to  throw  the 
whole  country  into  confusion  for  objects  purely  personal. 
Still  it  is  impos.<iblb  not  to  be  deeply  interested  for  a  miiu&u 
brave^  bigh-spinted,  and  generous :  fur  a  man  who,  while  he 
eondiieiad  hunsalf  towaida  hit  sovereign  with  a  boblneM 
soeh  at  was  then  Ibund  in  no  other  subject,  eonduoled  him- 
self towards  his  detx-ndants  v::x\\  a  delicacy  SUch  as  l.a- 
rarely  been  found  in  any  other  j  ation.  Unlike  the  vulgdi 
I'.c) d  of  benefyc'.irs.  he  desired  to  JH'i'in;  ;;ralitnde  but 
atlection.  He  i^t  n  t  ,i  make  those  whum  he  Ix-friendod  Jeel 
iMWaidt  him  a.s  i  v  luds  an  equal.*  His  mind  was  ardent 
and  fMieepdhle*  sad  natoially  disposed  to  the  admiiation  of 
an  that  k  gieat  and  beautiiy. 

He  left  one  son  (of  whom  we  give  an  account  in  the  next 
arlirle)  and  two  daughters.  Frances  married  first  the  earl 
of  Hertford,  and  afterwards  the  duke  of  Somerset.  Dunithy 
was  the  wife  first  of  Sirllenrv  Shn-ley,  and  la.stly  of  William 
Stafford,  of  Blatherwyck,  in  Norlhamptolishire. 

RoBBJtT  Dkvkkeuk.  third  earl  of  Esitex,  was  born  in 
Ebsex  House,  in  the  Strand,  in  1592.  He  was  seat,  to 
Eton  by  hit  giaBdmotbsr,  who,  after  bis  Attbex's  deaib, 
nemed  Um  into  her  bonse ;  and  in  lOOS  he  was  re- 
nni\  L  r1  to  Merton  C olle^^^r.  Oxford,  where  tbe  warden,  Mr. 
(;ifi  iwurds  Sir  Hour))  Sarile,  who  had  been  an  intimate 
It  ii  iid  of  his  father,  took  charge  of  hi.s  education.  He  was 
restored  to  his  hereditary  honours  in  l(iU3,  and  three  years 
afterwards  was  unhappily  married  to  lady  Fraooos  Howard, 
,  a  ehild  of  no  more  than  thirteen  years  old.  Tlionaw<mBniod 
ooopio  being  too  voung  to  live  togothir.  Bmu  was  leut  to 


for  her  beauty,  continued  with  her  mother.  It  was  four  yecn 
before  he  returned  to  claim  bis  wiih,  and  in  the  mean 
time  she  bad  oontiaeted  so  great  an  a&otion  for  lord 
Roehester,  afterwards  eail  of  Somortat,  tbat  until  she 

was  compelled  by  her  father,  she  could  not  bo  brought 
to  cohabit  with  her  husband.  The  union  never  was  a 
happy  one.  Not  many  months  after  they  hail  met,  she 
instituted  proceedinf^s  aii^ainst  him  pravin^  for  a  sepa- 
ration on  a  real  or  pretended  charge  of  {AiyBcal  diaabihty 


A  divoree  was  granted,  and  the  lady  was  soon  after  married 
to  lord  Rodnster.  The  slur  thus  cast  upon  Essex  drove 

him  to  the  retirement  of  his  country-houw  and  the  pursuit 
of  rural  ooeupations.  After  some  years  however,  a  solitary 
life  became  irksome  to  him.  Tireil  of  inactioo,  he  joined 
lord  Oxf()rd  in  16;i0,  raised  a  troop,  and  marched  with  the 
Elector  Palatine  in  the  war  against  Holland.  In  the  winter 
he  returned  to  England,  whore  his  opposition  to  the 
government  rendered  htm  unM  ubur  a^  court ;  indeed  the 
noKStim  thai  he  mat  with  atlwine  wai  ao  littio  agfeeaUe 
tbat  he  wiilin^y  renewed  bis  military  avocations  diroad 
during  the  two  fullowinf;  summers,  and  in  1625  again  raised 
a  troop,  with  wliicii  he  sailed  to  aid  the  Unitetl  Provinces. 
His  disposition  and  hapability  for  military  serv  ice  now  struck 
(he  kmg.and  lie  was  appointed  vioe-.idmiral  of  a  tleet  which 
was  employed  in  a  fruitless  expedition  against  Spain.  He 
engaged  in  another  expedition  in  the  Low  Countries  and  was 
aftorwards  bold  enough  to  marry  a  second  time.  In  this 
■second  clioicc  of  a  wife  (the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Paulet) 
he  wu-s  scarcely  more  fortunate  than  in  his  first.  It  is  true 
indeed  that  tho  lady  soon  after  her  marriage  bore  a  son, 
which  Es>iix  owned  and  chri&lened  after  his  name,  but  her 
familiarities  with  Mr.  Uvedale  gave  him  cause  to  suspect 
her  ildelityi.and  after  much  mutual  crimination,  on  the  ons 
Side  Ibr  inoonstan^,  on  the  other,  a  renewal  of  fijcOMV 
chaises,  a  separation  took  plaee.  The  cliild  died  at  theogo 
of  Ave,  and  bssex  never  showed  fVirther  inclination  to  ma- 
trimony. Between  bis  journey  to  Ireland  in  1632  and  Lis 
appoiniiricnt  in  the  fleet  that  wuled  to  Holbnd  m  163a, 
he  spent  his  time  either  in  bis  house  at  Chiu-tlcy,  or  in 
London.  His  inclination  to  seek  popularity  among  the  pr^ 
byterians  was  evident  and  undisguised ;  nevertbeleis  tha 
king  employed  him  as  lieute»ant-g«nenl  of  his  tnons  that 
were  sent  againBt  the  Oovonantan  (1039).  In  1640  he  wait 
one  of  twelve  peers  ;fi  it  ;gned  a  petition  that  a  parliament 
should  be  called  aa  i  .lu  attempt  made  to  settle  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  stale  wiihoul  further  bloodshed.  He"iis 
also  one  of  the  commisaionecs  sent  lo  Ripon  to  treat  with 
the  Scots ;  and  when,  at  tiiaa|ianingof  the  Long  Parliament, 
the  king  saw  that  it  was  nece»ary  that  he  shoiud  endeavour 
to  conciUate  tho  presbyterian  party,  he  made  BaieK  lord 
chamberlain.  It  was  the  wish  of  many  of  tbe  royalists  tlial 
Essex,  whose  popularity  was  great  among  the  presbylerians, 
shgiild  also  have  iR-en  (ilacexl  at  ihe  head  of  the  army,  bui 
Charles,  who  disliked  bim  on  account  of  tho  roughness  of 
his  manner,  and  doubted  the  tlrmness  of  bis  attachment  to 
hiui,  refused  to  appoint  biro,  and  would  yield  to  their  re- 
quests no  furlhu'  than  to  make  him  lieutenant-general  of 
hisftciaeBsouthof  dieTtant.  When  tbeCnmmontdKmandod 
of  tho  king  that  a  guard  should  be  raited  in  the  city  of 
London,  it  was  Essex  whom  they  desired  to  have  pla«n:tl 
4t  Its  head.  Charles,  unwillint;  to  listen  to  this  request, 
left  London  sudilenly,  and  culled  upon  Essex  to  follow  Imii ; 
but  Essex,  indisposed  to  the  king  on  account  of  the  thank- 
less incivility  with  which  he  had  always  been  treated  at 
court,  refused  to  foUow,  pleading  his  duty  to  luniata  in  at- 
tendttloeof  parliamenl.  Vobetnently  angry  at  thb  roAisal. 
the  king  instantly  deprived  Ii  t  i  f  all  his  offin'>.  K.-o*  \ 
now  became  tho  chief  favoun.e  and  leader  of  the  j  arhA- 
meiitary  or  presbyterian  party.  He  became  parliaim  ni.iry 
guneii)!  iu  1(>42,  and  was  in  consequence  prucl.iimt.-d  a 
traitor  by  the  king.  He  oppo.s4'd  Ciiarl^  m  per-on  at 
Edgehill  (1642);  he  also  took  Reading  {lfi43A  but  on 
account  of  a  disease  with  which  his  troops  were  infteted,  Im 
Was  obliged  to  abandon  any  further  attack;  at  which  tbe 
disappiiintment  of  the  parliamentary  leaders  was  m>  great, 
that  ihey  nearly  dismossed  him  from  his  command.  On 
the  recovery  and  reiuforceroent  of  bis  soldiers  he  triumph- 
antly entered  Glouoester,  (rum  which  he  had  driven  tbe 
king  away,  surprised  Cirencester,  and  at\cr  fighting  con* 
rageomdy  at  the  doubtful  battia  of  Nowbur).  succeedea  n 
oovaring  London.  At  the  •nopoMaia  of  the  parliameat 
waia  auppoaad  to  be  uanMraoa  to  Camwall,  in  tho  hope  of 
Ui  ibwaa  Iw  iMwbed  to  that 
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by  the  loya.ist  troops;  Iho  number  of  adherents  now- 
ev^^r  hod  hcen  cxa^jgorated,  his  expectations  were  disap- 
pointed,  and  as  he  was  completely  benamed  in  by  his  pur- 
suers, the  scarcity  of  provitloM  liegan  to  be  se\-ere]y  felt. 
At  this  crisis  the  kiog  propoNd  a  treaty;  but  Essex  had  no 
•ttthurity  to  laalw  vaj  agreetmat  without  the  sanction  of 
his  j)arliamentary  masters;  and  as  the  royalists,  finding; 
that  he  did  not  comply  with  the  kins'?*  ofTcr.  continued  to 
press  their  advantage,  after  some" of  his  tmops  had  aban- 
doned him,  he  was  obliged  to  eseatw  by  sea  from  Fowey. 
Hax-ing  aail«d  ftam  FlviDOUth  to  London,  he  once  more 
coUectod  an  anay,  and  ivaa  placed  at  iU  head,  hut  an 
illness  competled  bim  to  quit  his  command.  When  he  re- 
turned to  London  he  found  a  state  orcoafusion  and  distrust 
tliat  scarce  could  be  exceeded.  Ai  a  tiicL'iint;  held  at  his 
house  it  was  pr oiiusL-d  to  im|)each  Cromwell,  but  thi>  serTcd 
no  other  purpose  than  to  irritate  that  leader.  Tbc  indu- 
l>endents  soon  afterwards  succeeded  in  carrjitig  the  *  self- 
denying  ordinance,'  which  forbad  members  of  cither  house 
of  parliament  to  hold  any  command  in  the  army:  thus 
Essex  ceased  to  be  parliamentary  general.  It  was  voted 
that  fbr  his  ser%-ic«s  he  should  be  raise^l  to  the  rank  of  a 
duke,  and  be  granted  a  pension  of  lO.OOd/.  u  >i;ir.  He  diri 
not  however  live  to  enjoy  thene  honours,  U;iiig  carried  off 
by  a  sutiden  and  violent  lUne-s  in  the  flfty-flflh  year  of  his 
31^.   He  was  pubhcly  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  chief  defects  in  his  cbafaeter  vera  mdeetsioD  and 
vaoillatum;  when  he  erred  it  vas  mora  from  want  of  judg- 
ment  than  from  bed  intention.  His  bearing  was  always 
mnnly  -nir\  1,;,  r  iTn-ir-e  has  never  been  impeached.  At  his 
dfuUi  iac  lulu  bucame  extinct.  (Hume's  Hutory  n/ Eng- 
land; Htozrapfiitt  HntitiDiirn  :  Pun^raphie  UnirrrsHle.) 

ESSLINGEN.  the  seat  of  provincial  Kovernmeut  for  the 
Wiirf  emberg  province  of  the  Neckar.  as  well  as  for  the  baili- 
wie  of  Esslingeo,  lies  in  a  fine  and  fertile  country  on  the 
banks  of  tbe  fleckar.  stmennded  by  heights  rrowned  with 
forests  and  vineyards,  in  is"  44'  N.  lat..  and  !l°  I'l'  E.  lonjj. 
It  is  an  old  Iowa,  and  was  a  free  city  of  t!ie  (Jeimaa  empire, 
and  the  favourite  residence  uf  some  of  the  emperors.  Tho  ' 
inner  town  has  massive  walls  and  lowers  ruund  it;  and  tho 
tive  suburbs,  one  of  which  stands  on  an  island  in  the  river, 
while  another  is  attached  to  the  old  burg  which  lies  upon  a 
hill,  are  al^  protected  by  stout  walls.  It  has  flve  diurehes. 
that  of  St.  Mary  being  distinguished  by  its  flno  Gothic 
snjre.  a  handsome  town-nail,  an  hospital  richly  endowed  with 
the  property  of  iome  supprc^ed  reliLiums  h.iu-es.  u  hif;h 
school,  the  head  seminary  of  the  kuiirdoui  i'or  educating 
teachers,  an  orphan  asylum,  several  elemental  y  .-.ehools,  and 
a  population  of  about  6'23U.  of  whom  about  lou  are  Roman  , 
Gatholies  and  100  .Jews.  Bsilingen  has  manufactures  of 
weollenai  cotton  and  woollen  yarns,  wioe^  lackered  iron  and 
tin  ware,  paper,  &c.,  and  u  ^utA  trade  in  agricultutal 
produce.  The  parish  of  E<slni|^rn  rompriM-s  the  ucll- 
known  Esslingen-Gebict.  a  suece-sion  of  hamlets  scattered 
ibin^;  ihe  beighis  between  the  t<nvn  and  Kotbenberg,  and 
earntjil  up  to  ihti  very  inuminit  of  the  ran^e. 

ESSLINGEN.  or  ESSLING.  is  likewise  the  name  of  a 
small  village  of  about  280  inhahitaots.  in  the  circle  of  the 
Lower  ICannhartsberg,  in  Lower  Austrie,  about  seven  miles 
east  of  Vienna.  It  is  connected  by  historical  recollections 
with  tho  adjacent  village  of  Aspern  which  lies  to  the  wi  si  of 
it.  The  ground  between  these  two  plaees  was  tho  scene  of 
a  severe  ronilK  t  between  the  FreniJi  under  Napoleon,  and 
!he  Aus  nans,  wh.eh  begun  on  the  21st  and  terminated  on 
the  '22nd  of  May,  1809,  when  the  latter  remained  in  poeses- 
sion  of  As]>ern.  and  the  former  of  Eitslingen.  By  the  Aus- 
triansthe  ooadict  was  therefore  called  that  of  Aspcm  ;  but 
by  the  French  that  of  EssKn^.  from  which  village  Marshal 
M  i-siitiii  eovered  the  retreat  of  Napideun's  furee>,  and  after- 
wards derivi-d  the  dueal  lille  bosto\\ed  upon  him  by  ihe 
French  empei nr. 

ESSOIGNS,  Latin  Essomum,  French  E^&'iigiit',  or  Kx- 
nine  (apparently  from  the  Latin  Exotierare,  to  exonerate, 
but  we  Du  Cange,  in  voo.  Sunnit),  is  the  allef^oD  of  an 
exfluielbrnoa'appearanee  by  a  person  summoned  to  answer 
an  action  at  law,  or  to  perform  service  at  a  court  baron. 
There  were  various  causes  of  excuse,  such  aS  illness, 
fulling  amoii'^'  thieves,  llwds,  &,c. 

A  party  might  essoigo  himself  three  times  by  sending  a 
substitute  to  explain  the  reasons  Ibr  his  non-appeArancos, 
and  it  formerly  served  aa  an  impartanee  or  a  craving  for  a 
longer  time  by  a  dafendMit  to  nalM  auirar  ki  ml  esd 
mixed  actions 


Bssmgn  dtof  of  the  Term.  The  first  return  day  in  every 
term  was,  properly  speaking,  the  first  day  of  the  term  (untL 
essoigns  were  do  longer  allowed  to  be  mst  in  personal  ao» 
tmns).  and  en  that  dur  the  eourts  sat  to  take  aewlgns  or 
excuses  ftnm  aneh  as  wd  not  appear  to  the  summons  vt  the 
writ;  wherefore  it  was  called  the  essoicn  day. 

The  es.s:)i:;n  ur  peneriil  reiurn  day  is  now  regulated  by 
1  WilUam  IV.,  cfiap.  3,  which  enacts  '  Tliat  all  *Tit«  usually 
returnable  before  any  of  his  majesty's  court>  of  Kinji's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  or  Exchequer,  respectively,  on  ge- 
neral return  day.«,  may  be  inaide  returnable  on  the  third  day 
exclusive,  before  tho  commeneementof  each  term,  or  on  any 
day,  not  being  Sunday,  between  tlwt  day  and  tfie  thiid  day 
exclusive  beflxe  the  la-!  day  of  the  term ;  and  the  day  for  ap- 
pearance shall,  iih  heretofore,     the  third  tlay  after  such  term.' 

ESTA  I  K,  in  law.  signifies  that  tulc  or  interest  whidi  j 
man  luiii  in  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  ur  other  cGTccts. 
It  is  either  real,  comprising  lands,  tenements  and  teredita- 
m  en  t  s  held  or  eiijoyeiu  for  an  estate^  freehold  \  or  penonal, 
comprising  interests  for  terms  of  years  in  lands,  tenements, 
and  hereditaments,  and  property  of  every  other  description. 
Personal  estate  [ChattklsJ  goes  to  the  executors,  and  is 
primarily  liable  for  payment  of  debts. 

Keal  estate  may  l«?  considered  under  three  heads  ; — (I; 
the  nuantity  of  estate,  ».  <?.,  the  amount  of  interest  in  the 
owner;  (2)  Ihe  time  when  that  interest  is  to  commence; 
and  (3)  the  quali^  of  estate^  or  the  mods  m  ivbteh  it  is  to 
be  enjoyed. 

1.  All  real  estates  not  being  of  copyhold  tenure  [Copy- 

noi.i)].  or  what  arc  called  cnstoinary  frt'cholds,  are  either 
of  fretjhold  or  less  than  freehold.  The  former  raa\  be 
divided  into  two  kinds  ;  freeholds  of  inhorilanef.  and  free- 
holds not  of  inheritance.  Freeholds  of  mheriiance  admit 
of  a  farther  subdivision,  into  inheritances  absolute,  called 
feds  simple,  and  inheritances  limited,  ceiled  qnalifted  or 
base  ibes,  and  foes  conditional.  A  freehold  of  inheritance 

absolute  or  fee  simple  is  the  largest  estate  wliieh  the  law 
allows  to  a  subject;  the  owner  may  frecl)  (hspese  of  it  to 
whom  he  pleases  m  hi.s  lifetime  by  deed  or  by  will,  and  if  lie 
dies  Without  making  any  disposition,  it  descends  to  such  of 
his  kindred  as  (he  law  marks  out  as  his  heir. 

A  qualilied  or  base  fee  has  some  qoalification  or  limit 
annexed,  which  may  determine  the  estate,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  a  grant  to  A  and  his  heirs  tenants  of  the  manor 
«f  Dale.  Whenever  A  or  his  heirs  cease  to  be  tenants  of 
bat  manor,  tlieir  estate  is  entirely  determined,  liioiuii 
during  its  continuance  the  proprietor  has  the  aaine  riglits 
and  privileges  as  if  he  were  absolute  tenant  la  fee  simple. 

A  conditional  fee  at  common  law  was  a  fee  restrained  to 
some  particular  heirs  exclusive  of  others,  as  to  a  man  nnd 
the  heirs  nude  of  Ins  body,  by  which  limitattan  his  luieal 
hetn  female  and  eolktenlA  were  excluded ;  end  this  is  the 
origin  of  estates  tail.  Tt  was  held  thtt  if  the  donic,  in  the 
case  supposed,  had  no  heirs  male  of  his  body,  oi  il,  after  a 
mail-  child  was  l>i>r:i,  no  alienation  were  made,  the  land 
should  revert  to  the  donor  on  the  failure  ot  heirs  male  uf 
the  donee's  body  :  in  fact,  for  all  purposes  of  alienation 
it  was  a  foe  simply  on  condition  that  the  donee  had 
male  nsuc ;  for  it  is  a  rule  of  law,  that  when  anv  condition 
is  performe  d  *  thi  ncL-forth  entirely  gone,  and  the  thing 
to  which  It  w  as  annexed  becomes  absolutely  and  wholly 
unconditional.  The  nobility  however,  bt-ing  anx'ousto  pre- 
serve their  estates  in  their  own  families,  procuretl  lite  Stat. 
Wc-ini.  the  Second,  13  Ed.  I.,  c.  1,  commonly  called  the 
Statute  de  Donis  Conditionalibiis,  to  be  made,  which 
enacted  that  the  will  of  the  donor  should  be  observed, 
and  that  tho  land  should  go  to  the  heirs  specified,  if  there 
were  any,  or  if  none,  should  revert  to  the  donor.  Thus 
the  di ni  jr  in'(iairi'<l  an  e-siate  in  reversion,  which  could  only 
be  allowed,  coiisialenily  with  the  nature  of  e-tatcs  in  re\er- 
sion,  by  considering  the  conditional  fee  to  be  ehangefl  into  a 
limited,  or.  as  it  is  called  in  technical  language,  a  particular 
estate.  This  kind  of  estate  was  called  aa  estate  Ikri^  ftam 
the  void  iaUian,  teent*  behig  as  it  wan  a  portien  it  the 
whole  Ibe.  Means  were  soon  newever  discovered  by  the  in- 
t;onuity  of  the  hiwycrs  to  enable  the  donee  and  his  heirs  of 
the  specified  description  to  cut  off  the  entail,  as  it  was  callud. 
[Con vkv.\:<(:k,  Fi.nk,  RkcovkRy.] 

A  freehold,  not  of  inheritance,  is  an  estate  which  the 
owner  hm  for  his  own  Ufe  only,  or  the  lift  of  some  other 
penoni  or  unbl  the  happening  of  some  niieertain  event. 
Tlw  following  aie  iBstaneear^A  gifk  urA  until  B  letuma 
ftwnltoiMimil  if  the  gift  bad  beento  AwA  Vk  heiia 
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until  B  reluros  froiu  Rome,  the  estate  would  have  been  a 
■ualifiiid  or  base  fee:  and  if  B  bad  died  witliuut  returning 
from  Rome,  would  hxn  become  »  simple  absolute. 
Some  freeholds  not  of  inlierittmee.  srne  from  operation  of 
law,  aa  tenant  in  tail  after  possibility  of  issue  extinct,  which 
is  where  an  estate  is  linntcu  to  A  uiid  the  luurb  of  his  body 
to  be  begotten  on  the  ho  'y  of  \i  las  wife,  which  is  culU-d  an 
estate  tail  special  (as  distinguished  from  an  eittate  tail  ge- 
nera], i.e.  to  A  and  the  huir.s  of  his  body,  without  speci- 
fying Uw  woman  from  whom  they  must  apiing).  If  B  dies 
witMut  ebildiea,  A  is  no  longer  tenant  m  tau,  Vot  tenant 
in  tail  af\er  possibility  of  {asm  extinct,  and  is  regarded  by 
the  law,  OS  to  the  duration  of  his  estate,  as  simple  tenant 
for  life.   As  to  tmuni  by  cowloqr and  tMUUit  itt  dovw, see 

COURTKSY  and  iX>Wi£K. 

Of  estates  isas  than  freehold  there  are  three  kinds— 
ettataa  for  Toaia.  at  will,  and  by  sufferance.  An  esute  for 
years  (whkm  inelttdea  an  estate  from  year  to  year)  is  per- 
sonal property,  and,  like  otlier  chattels  [CHATTKtsl  upon 

the  death  of  the  owner,  without  having  disposed  or  it 
in  his  lifetime,  devolves  upmi  executors  or  a<liuinistra- 
tors.  An  estate  at  will  arises  where  a  man  lets  bnds 
to  another  expressly  at  the  will  uf  buth  parties  or  without 
limiting  any  certain  estate ;  either  party  may  put  an  cud 
to  the  tananqr,  though,  for  tba  sake  of  general  convo- 
nience.  the  oouits  strive  to  eonstnie  than  as  tananaies  from 
year  to  year,  fx  the  purpose  of  renderinfi;  a  six  months' 
notice  iiee«ssary  to  their  determination.  An  estate  by 
sufferance  arises  wlieru  a  tenant,  wim  ha.-<  entered  by  lawful 
ti:le.  continues  in  possc^sll)n  after  his  interest  has  dcler- 
nkiiic<l:  this  estate  may  be  put  an  end  to  at  any  time  by 
the  lawful  owner,  though,  after  acceptance  of  rent,  the 
law  would  considn  itaa  n  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  as  in 
the  ease  of  a  lenaney  atwrffl. 

Neither  of  these  two  last  estates  confers  any  power  of 
alienation.  All  the^;  estates,  real  and  personal,  freehold 
or  less  than  freehuld,  frceliolds  of  iniuMtuni  e  iir  not  of  in- 
heritance, may  become  subject  to  another  qualification,  and 
be  called  esUtcs  upon  condition,  being  such  whose  existence 
depends  upon  the  happening  ur  nut  happening  of  some  un- 
certain Ofent  whereby  the  estate  may  be  either  origimlly 
created  or  enLugad  or  Anally  defeated.  [CoHsmoNi 

MORTOAOS.] 

2.  Estates  are  either  in  pi^sscssion  or  in  expectancy. 
The  former  kind  of  estate  requires  no  explanation  hero. 

The  latter,  involving  some  of  the  nicest  and  most  abstruse 
learning  in  English  law,  arc  divided  into  estates  in  remainder 
and  vatenion,  and  by  executory  devise  or  bequest;  and 
again,  ramainders  are  divided  mto  eatatos  in  remainder 
VMlod  or  contingent  [RntAtininR;  RsysBstoN.]  An 
eioeutory  devise  or  bequest  is  such  a  limitation  uf  a  future 
estate  or  intercut  in  lands  or  chattels  a.s  the  law  ndniits  in 
the  case  of  a  will,  though  contrarj'  to  the  ruUs  ut  limiiaiion 
in  conveyances  at  common  law.  It  is  only  aji  indulgence 
all  owed  to  a  man's  last  will  and  testament,  where  otherwise 
the  words  of  the  will  would  be  void ;  for  wherever  a  future 
interest  is  so  limited  by  a  will  as  to  fall  within  the  rules 
laid  down  for  the  limitation  of  contingent  remainders,  such 
an  interest  is  not  an  executory  devise,  but  a  contingent  re- 
mainder. [Will.] 

3.  Estates  may  be  enjoyed  in  four  wa\s;  in  severalty,  in 
joint  tenancy,  in  coparcenary,  and  in  common. 

An  estate  in  severalty  is  when  one  tenant  holds  it  in  his 
own  right  without  any  other  person  being  joinad  vidi  h&n. 

An  oslato  in  joiitt  tenaney  is  when  an  estate  ii  gnntad 
to  two  or  more  persons  at  the  same  time,  in  which  ease  the 

law  construes  them  to  be  joint  tenants  unless  ilic  words  of 
the  grant  expressly  exclude  sueh  coastruetioii ;  thiry  have 
unity  of  interest,  ut'  title,  of  time  of  vesting,  and  of  posses- 
aioD,aud  upon  tliu  decease  of  one,  his  whole  intorest,  unless 
diqpaood  of  by  Urn  in  Ua  lifMnia,  mnaina  to  tho  snrrivor  or 
nufivoia. 

An  estate  in  coparcenary  is  whan  an  estate  of  inheritance 

descends  from  tl.<  aiu  ustor  to  two  or  more  persons,  who 
are  called  parceners,  and  amongst  parceners  there  is  no 
sur\  ivor.Nliip. 

An  estate  in  common  is  when  two  ur  mure  persons  hold 
p  r  < )  p<  1 '  V .  by  dbtinet  titlaa  and  fbr  diflannt  interests,  but  by 
unity  of  possession. 

All  these  three  <ast-mentioned  modes  of  joint  and  undi- 
vided Doswesion  may  be  put  an  end  to  by  the  parties  in- 
leiesteo.  either  by  prescribed  modes  of  conveyance  or  by 
firttton.  n^tftmoir.] 


Estates  are  also  le^l  or  equitable.  It  is  a  legal  estate 
when  the  owner  is  in  the  actual  seisin  or  ptnsessi<ai.  and 
also  entitled  to  the  beneficial  interest  hioiiielf  or  in  trust 
for  some  other  person.   An  equitable  estate  is  when  aomo 

other  person,  not  the  person  who  is  the  actual  and  legal 
owner,  ia  entitled  to  the  benefinal  interest  of  the  property 
of  which  that  other  is  in  possession.  The  ju  wer  of  the 
benefirial  owner  over  hi?»  equitable  estate  is  as  wiuplele  as 
if  he  were  possessed  ut  the  k-^iil  e-'.ate.  [Trust  ;  Equitv.] 
ESTE,  HOUSE  OF,  one  of  the  oldest  historical  famiUen 
of  modem  Europe,  and  the  oldest  among  those  wluA  hnvo 
retained  sovereign  power  to  the  present  lime,  the  hottsn  of 
Savuy  perhaps  excepted.  Suiiie  chroiudogLsts,  such  as 
Pigna,  nave  endeavoured  to  trace  back  the  genealu},'y  of 
the  house  of  Este  to  the  fifth  centurv  uf  our  ecra,  \tben  we 
find  the  names  of  Atius,  Aurelius.  an<^  Tiberius  mentioned  as 
princes  of  Bsto^  Vieenia.  and  FdUe^  But  to  pretend  to 
aseertain  th«  lineal  sncoessian  of  these  vrinees  down  to  the 
ninth  century  is  a  matter  at  least  veiy  dubious.  The  mure 
sober  and  judicious  Muratori,  in  bis  '  Antichiti  Estensi.* 
has  traced  the  am  (.-;ry  <if  the  Este  lu  ilu'  dukes  and  mar- 
quises who  governed  Tuscany  a.s  a  great  iiupcrial  fief  under 
the  Carlovingian  emperors,  and  who  were  probably,  like 
most  other  great  ItaUan  feudatories  at  that  time,  of  Longg- 
bard  origin.  Some  old  chroniclers,  such  as  Mario  Equieua, 
in  his  '  History  of  Manttia,*  state  posiiivdy  that  they  were 
Lungobards,  and  related  to  the  Ltmgubard  dukes  of  Spoleta 
Tile  siici'isvion,  liiiwcver,  of  lhe>e  nianguises  or  dukes, 
among  vvhuia  Lire  registered  two  of  the  name  of  Adalbert, 
in  the  nintii  <iiiturv,  is  not  clearly  ascertained  until  we 
come  to  another  Adalbert,  who  is  styled  marquis,  but  uf 
whom  little  is  known,  and  who  died  about  a  d.  917.  He 
left,  however,  two  sons,  Guido  and  Lamberto,  who  were 
stripped  of  Moir  left  by  Hugo  and  Lotharius,  kings  of 
Italy.  A  son  or  ncpbe^v-  of  either  Guido  or  Lambcrto. 
named  Oberto,  took  the  part  of  Bercngarius  II.,  who  was 
elected  king  of  Italy  about  A.n.  '.i:>0;  and  this  Oberto  was 

Sossessed,  either  by  inheritance  or  through  the  favour  of 
lerengarius,  of  several  fiefs  in  Tuscany  and  Lunigiana. 
Being  afterwards  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Berenn- 
rius,  he  was  one  of  the  IlaUan  nobles  who  repaired  to  Otbo 
of  Saxony  to  oflTer  him  the  erown  of  Italy.  Otho^  on  his 
exaltation,  appointed  Oberto  comes  sacri  palatii,  which  was 
one  of  the  first  dignities  of  the  kini;d  ui.  and  gave  him  in 
marriage  his  daughter  Alda.  Oberlo  died  about  the  year 
972,  leaving  two  sons.  Adalbert  and  Olierto  II.,  the  latter 
of  whom  was  lorrl  of  Lunigiana  and  of  thecountvofObertcngo 
in  Tuscany.  Oberto  took  the  part  of  Hardouin,  marquis 
of  Ivtea,  Mainst  Henn  of  Bavaria,  for  the  crown  of  Italy. 
Oberto  dim  about  1014.  and  tras  sueoeeded  by  his  son, 
-Alberto  Azzo  I.,  w  lio  in  his  turn  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Alberto  A2Z0  or  Ailu  rtiir/.o  II.  This  Albertazzo,  besides 
hi.s  paternal  fiefs  of  Lunigianii  and  TuM-aiiy,  inherited  also 
from  his  uncle  Ugo  the  tiels  of  Este,  Rovigo,  und  Ca^al- 
roaggiore,  in  Lumbardy.  In  the  year  1 1*46  ho  was  appointed 
by  the  emperor  Henry  III.  count  and  nrvemor  of  Milan ; 
)Uid  soon  aher  he  married  Kunilsa,  or  cnnegonda,  of  the 
great  German  house  of  Welf,  and  sister  to  Welf  UL,  on 
whom  the  Emperor  Henry  had  bestowed  the  duchy  of 
CVirinihia  and  the  inurch  of  Vemna.  Welf  III.,  dying 
without  issue,  his  inheritance  fell  to  his  sister's  eldest  s.jn 
bv  AllxTta/zo,  who  took  the  name  uf  Welf  IV.  This  Welf 
iV.  was  made  duke  of  Bavaria  about  107U,  and  from  him 
the  line  >>f  Ikunsuick  and  Hanover,  known  also  by  the 
wwBift  of  EslQ-iStielpht,  ia  dsscended. 
Albertaxzo  having  tost  his  German  wife,  married  Garis- 

cnda,  C(iiin!e>s  nf  >laine  in  Fran  c,  by  whom  he  had  two 
suns,  Folco  and  Hugo.  To  Folen  he  leA  his  Italian  estates, 
and  Hugo  inherited  the  Frent  ii  jin.porty  of  his  mother, 
namely,  the  countv  of  Maine,  which  he  afterwards  sold. 
Hugo  married  a  daughter  of  Robert  Ginscard,  the  con* 
queror  of  Naples^  and  died  without  issue,  liuratori  tran- 
scribes a  dipIoBia  of  the  emperor  Heniy  lVH  dated  aj>. 
1077,  confirroin^j  the  possc-siims  of  the  Italian  fiefs  to  Hugo 
and  Folco,  sons  of  the  marciuis  Azzo  of  Jt»tc  Folco  after 
his  father's  death  was  sued  by  hi>  half-brother  Welf  for  a 
share  of  his  paternal  inheritance  ;  but  aAer  a  long  conten- 
tion, an  arrangement  w  as  made  by  which  Folco  retained 
the  greater  part  uf  the  Italian  estates,  including  the  fief  of 
Este.  Folco  died  in  1136,  and  his  sun  Obizzo  succeeded 
hiin.  Like  his  fother,  he  assumed  the  title  of  marquis  of 
Este,  from  the  toim  of  that  name,  by  which  his  house  was 
doaignatod  aver  after.   Tho  ttywn  of  Bsu^  built  near 
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tnc  ruins  of  the  aniient  At«gte^  hat  in  ttie  Venetian 
state,  north  of  the  Adige.  in  til6  ptWiDce  of  Padua.  Hie 
empdrar  Fredaris  BaibainMM,  M « oourt  iMld  «t  Verom* 
A.  o.  1 184,  boitowed  upon  Oiriico  the  {nT«stitare  of  flit 

tnarquisates  of  Milan  and  Genoa,  which  w  cro  thon  rat-rely 
nominal,  as  the  two  cities  had  become  free;  yet  the  em- 
jicTors  would  not  discontinue  the  prumyative  of  appointing 
the  titular  marrjuises  of  thoae  former  imperial  jurisdictions. 

In  Oblzzo's  timo  the  fbundation  of  tiie  domiDion  of  the 
House  of  Bate  over  Fenwa  vm  flnt  laid.  The  frmily  of 
Adelardi  IhmI  lam;  been  fbe  popahr  leaden  at  Ferrara.  and 
enjoyed  the  chief  authority  in  that  community.  Mar- 
chesella.  tiie  last  offspring  of  tins  lUmily,  wa?»  betrothed  by 
her  uncle  and  guardian  Guglii  lmo  on  his  death  Ix'd  to  one 
of  the  Torelli.  a  rival  family.  But  the  girl  was  carried  away  j 
and  cnmpoUed  to  raarry  Azzo  of  Este,  tlie  son  of  Obisnnand  ' 
fh>in  that  time  the  Bate  were  consideied  as  dtisens  of 
Ferrara.  *ATeil  haabeen  thrown  over  the  whole  trans- 
action, which  seems  to  imply  that  fhiud  or  violence  had 
Won  committed.'   (Lttta,  Fttmifflif  ceteltri  Ifaliane.) 

This  .\zzo,  styled  the  Fifth,  died  about  ihe  end  of  the 
twelfih  f-entury,  and  was  succeeded  by  hi.s  son  Azzo  VI., 
who  wa-i  eloctc<l  in  l'20K  by  the  citizens  of  Ferrara  as  vicar 
or  lord  of  that  city,  with  power  to  appoint  his  successor. 
'Tilt's'  ^^i'^  Litta.  'was  the  first  example  of  a  free  Italian 
city  giviiig  itself  over  to  a  lord,  and  the  beginning  of  those 
nmneroos  principalities  into  which  Italy  became  divided.* 

Aldobrandino  siicccfdcrl  his  father  Azzo  VI.  in  1212,  and 
was  himself  >urcue(led  by  A/zo  VII.,  called  also  Azzo  No- 
vello,  who  took  part  with  the  Pope  again.st  Frederic  II. ;  for 
the  Este  were  naturally  of  the  Guel|.h  party.  He  was 
.nainly  instrumental  in  tlie  fall  of  the  tyrant  Eccelino:  he 
favoured  leaminy^  patroniied  the  Provencal  troubadouia 
who  retorted  to  hts  court  at  Femua,  and  eetabtished  aebooli 
in  that  ciiy.  I!r>  was  sueeeeded  bv  Rinaldo,  and  the  latter 
by  Obizzo  in  12.V2.  Obizzo  was  elected  lord  of  Modena  in 
1288,  and  of  Re'^ijio  ui  ihe  f  llowing  year,  acciirding  to  tho 
prevailing  fashion  of  the  Italian  citi^s'at  that  period.  These 
lord.ships  of  Ferrara,  Modena,  and  Rei^gio,  however,  were 
not  held  by  the  Este  in  undisturbed  possession,  for  they 
were  rapeatedlv  Invaded  and  recovered  during  the  freouent 
warn  of  ttie  Italian  states  in  the  fourteenth  century.  While 
the  fkmily  ofEste  were  acquiring  a  princely  dominion,  they 
lost  the  oiiginal  fief  fmm  which  they  dcrivwl  their  name. 
.'\bout  12'J.'?  the  Paduan.s  took  po»>$cs$ion  of  the  town  and 
iL  /nron-  of  Este  by  conquest,  and  annexed  it  to  their  com- 
munity. It  afterwards,  in  1405,  passed  into  the  hands  of  tho 
Venetians.  (Aleai^  Rietrehe  7$torkihWthh$  deU«  4n- 
tiekOd  di  B»U.) 

Nicholas,  called  'the  Lame,'  one  of  the  successon  of 
Obizzo,  was  vicar  of  Ferrara  from  1377  tt)  K!S".! :  ho  foutrht 
for  the  pope  against  Barnaba  Vi.sconti,  duke  nf  Milan.  He 
was  succeeded  in  1  5s'.»  by  hi<»  brother  .Albert,  and  Albert 
by  another  Nicholas,  who  died  in  1440,  leaving  two  legiti- 
mate lons  yet  in  their  infancy,  and  several  natural  sons 
grown  up^  to  one  of  whom.  Lionel,  he  bequeathed  hia  do- 
minions. Lionel  proved  a  g  jod  prince:  ne  restored  the 
universitv  of  Ferrara,  and  adcr  nine  ycar.s  of  a  mild  and 
liberal  administration  he  dud  in  l-JiO,  leaving;  the  govern- 
mt  nt  of  the  state  lu  liis  brothi  r  Borso,  w  tu)  w  as  illegitimate 
like  himsielf.  Borso  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
princes  of  his  age.  He  was  a  patron  of  arts  and  letters, 
and  was  generous,  enlightened,  and  just.  He  recalled  his 
two  Intimate  brothers,  Breole  and  Sigismondo.  from 
Naples,  treated  them  with  brotherly  affection,  and  in  order 
to  secure  the  succession  to  them  after  his  death,  he  abstained 
from  marrying.  In  1452  Borso  rtct  ived  from  tlio  ompi  ror 
Frederic  III.  the  titles  of  duke  of  Modena  and  Reggio  and 
count  of  Rovigo  ;  and  in  1471  pope  Paul  II.  gave  nim  the 
title  of  duke  of  Ferrara,  upon  which  town  the  Roman  see 
claimed  a  r^t  of  patnmafa.  Bono  died  soon  after,  leawng 
ft  large  and  pronooua  state  to  his  brother  Ercole.  '  More 
Ibrtunate  tlmn  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  who  lived  in  the  same 
aqe,  Borso  had  not  tfi  encounter  ilu-  violcni  i-  of  parties  and 
opinions;  he  ruled  over  a  contented  and  sulumssivc  popu- 
lation, ajid  while  the  conspinicies  against  I.ohmizo  were 
looked  upon  as  acts  of  patriotism,  those  against  Borso  were 
eoOlideired  as  private  plots,  the  result  of  personal  envy  and 
malice;  so  that  when  be  had  occasion  in  Uil,  1459,  and 
1469,  to  punish  severe!  conspirators  with  aO  the  severity  of' 
the  laws,  ho  did  not  lose  on  that  acrount  tho  veneration  of 
his  subjects.  He  etyoyed  a  great  reputation  for  uprightness, 
«ad  his  tarn  iprafti  so  te  th«t  h»  xmrimA  memata  fiom 


some  Indian  prmces.  who  believed  that  he  was  kint(  of  Italy.' 
(Litta,  fMifftV  eelebri  Italiane.) 

His  suoeenor  Broole  I.  was  Ukvwiae  a  man  of  consider* 
able  talents  and  a  patron  of  literature.  He  was  also  rc> 
markable  for  that  wary  and  cautious  pnlicy  wliidi  lin^  Wt  u 
8titimatize<l  as  peculiarly  Italian,  but  which  wa.s  in  rculuy 
indispensable  to  tho  Italian  princes  in  order  to  protect 
themseKes  from  the  overbearing  violence  of  foreign  in- 
vaders, after  Ludovico  Sforza  through  ambition  committed 
the  suicidal  act  of  oaUiiw  the  French  into  Italv.  Eioola 
dndced  dte  ttstf  of  Louis  XII.,  who^  after  he  had  driven 
the  Sfbrzaii  from  Milan,  was  bent  on  exterminating  all  the 
other  Italian  princes.  Ercole  w:ui  fond  of  travelling:  he 
visited  the  various  Italian  courts,  and  eiuouraged  tourna- 
ments, festivals,  and  hunting  parties.  He  i;ave  the  first 
theatrical  entertainments  exhibited  at  Ferrara,  where  the 
MensDcfami  of  Piaulus  was  performed  in  1486.  His  oourt 
was  flrequented  by  B(^ardob  Collenuccio,  Tiboldeov  Guarine 
of  Verona,  and  other  lesroed  men  of  his  time.  He  caused 
many  Greek  MSS.  to  be  translated,  and  had  a  Hebrew 
[irL>s  established  at  Ferrara  in  1  170, 

AUbiiso  1.,  son  of  Ercole,  succeeded  him  in  1503.  Ho 
married  the  daughter  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  [Bokgia, 
LucRKZiA.]  Alfonso  had  a  long  and  troubled  reign.  He 
was  attacked  by  J  ulius  II.  and  the  Venetian^ ;  he  lost  Modena 
and  R^gio,  and  the  Venetians  also  threatened  Ferrara.  The 
death  of  Julius  affbrded  him  some  respite.  Leo  X.  continued 
to  wilhliiild  Rc'j;^;;ii  and  Moilcna  frmu  him,  ami  iiiarli;  also 
an  attempt  to  surrruse  Ferrara.  Alt'onso  displayed  consider- 
able abilities  and  great  perscveronce.  Ho  and  his  brother, 
Canliiial  Ip|x>lito,  the  patron  of  Ariosto,  often  took  tho 
flelil  in  (KTson :  their  artiUMTWas  (he  best  served  in  Europe ; 
and  they  defeated  the  Venetkna.  After  the  death  of  LeoX, 
Allbnso,  who  had  tfll  then  nded  with  the  French,  matb  his 
peace  with  Charles  V.,  who  by  an  imperial  decree  dated 
'2l8t  Atuil,  1031,  confirmed  the  rii^hts  of  the  house  of  E-ie 
over  Modena,  Reggio,  ami  Rubiera,  upon  the  duke  paying 
him  150,000  sequins;  and  thus  Alfonso  wa.s  restored  to  the 
possession  of  thos4>.  states.  Alfonso  died  in  1534  and  was 
succeeded  by  Ercole  U.,  and  the  latter  by  Alfonso  U.,  who  is 
unibvourably  known  by  the  mislbrtttnes  of  Taaso,  which 
however  the  poet  brought  upon  himself.  Litta  is  of  opinion 
that  Tas.so  was  in  love  widi  Bleonora  the  duke's  sister, 
and  that  her  sister  Lucrezia  wa^  in  lovo  with  him.  '  In 
1575  Tasso  was  sent  away  from  Ferrara,  his  papers  were 
seized,  and  among  them  were  found  poems  with  such 
images  and  descriptions  as  ought  never  to  havo  been 
written.*  Tasso  was  subsoqucully  confined  to  the  mad- 
hooae  of  St.  Anna,  finm  which  be  was  liberated  after 
seven  years,  by  the  {ntereession  of  Vineenfo  Gonzaga, 
prince  of  Mantua,  whorame  to  Ferrara  for  that  purpose. 
fTAsso.J  Alfonso  II.  dying  in  O.iober  151)7,  without  issue, 
rope  Clement  VIII.  immediately  sent  Carilmal  Aldobran- 
dino with  troops  to  lake  pos-s^'ssion  of  Ferrara  as  having 
devolved  to  the  see  of  Rome,  which  htid  first  invested  Borso 
with  the  title  of  Duke.  Cesare  d'Eate.  Alfonso's  cousin 
and  heir,  entrusted  Lucreiia,  Allboso^  sister,  with  fWII 
power  to  negotiate.  Lucrezia,  who  had  haled  the  Man|ui» 
of  Montecchio,  son  of  Alfonsfj  I.  and  father  to  Cesare,  on 
account  of  the  share  he  had  taken  in  the  transactions  of  , 
1775  relative  to  Tasso,  disliked  Cesare  also.  Cardinal 
Aldobrandino  having  offered  her  the  title  and  revenues  of 
Duchess  of  Bertinoro  in  the  Romajgns,  she  signed  a  hasty 
convention,  by  which  she  ^ve  up,  in  the  name  of  the  house 
of  Este,  Ferrara,  Comacchio,  ana  their  dependencies,  to  the 
see  of  Rome.  Cesare  transferred  his  court  to  Modena. 
and  Lucrezia  died  at  Ferrara  a  few  days  after  the  entrance 
of  liie  I'apal  troops,  in  February,  1598.  The  city  of  Fer- 
rara, whicn,  under  the  house  of  Este,  bad  a  population  of 
60,000  inhabitants  gradually  became  reduced  to  20,000. 
Cesare,  duke  of  Modena  and  Regsio,  died  iB  IMS.  His 

aainM  a 


son  Alfonso  IIL,  who  bad  NmaiMdaa  hoetage at  Ferrara* 

had  shown  in  his  youth  marks  of  a  violent  disposition.  In 

161')  he  caused  Ercole  Pcpoli  to  be  assassinated  at  Ferrara. 
Stung  by  remorse,  he  abdicated  the  ducal  crown  so<in  alter 
his  father's  ileatli,  a!i<l  became  a  Francisi'an  monk.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  zealous  preacher,  and  founded  several 
convents.  '  But,'  says  Litta.  '  he  could  not  totalljr  change 
his  nature.  He  waa  atili  a  lion  undjsr  the  eoaae  tunic  and 
hood.  He  was  treated  hy  the  other  monks  with  all  the 
deference  due  to  his  rank,  hut  was  duscly  \i.  atclir-d  to  pre- 
vent his  doing  miseluet.  Ue  died  m  1644,  in  a  convent  in 
the  imymiffjnt  of  Gafftgnaiu^  wbieh  ha  biid  ftsindid**  Bii 
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idh  fraaxoM  L  ms  not  roneh  belter  than  h»  lather  He 
•f^etod  a  f  mt  leal  fin  raltgion.  had  hia  food  aeraputously 

weis;ht'(l  on  fust  days,  and  lie  sentenced  a  relative  of  Mar- 
shal Ga-ssion  to  be  shot  for  w  ant  of  proper  respect  while  at 
church.  He  first  separated  the  Jews  from  the  rest  of  the 
population  at  Modena  ui  1630.  and  con&ntsd  them  to  the 
OlMtto.  He  beiran  the  magnificent  ducal  palace  at  Mo- 
dem ai  veil  ax  tne  country  residence  and  cardcns  at  Sats- 
inola  His  tuccessor,  Alfonso  IV..  receivea  in  1660  of  the 
emperor  Leopold  the  investiture  of  the  principality  of  Cor- 
res^gio,  which  he  had  previously  purchased.  Alfonso  loved 
the  fine  art«,  and  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Este  gallery  of 
paintings.  He  left  at  Ins  death  a  son  two  years  old,  wlio 
was  afierwanls  duke  b\  the  imnic  of  Francis  II.  During 
his  minority  hia  mother.  I^ura  Martinozzi,  Cardinal  Maza- 
rin'8  niece,  held  tlw  government.  She  collected  together 
•11  the  bad  cJwmtew  to  her  dominions,  and  delivered  them 
over  to  the  Yenetiana,  who  employed  them  in  the  war  of 
Candia  against  the  Turks.  Francis  II.  founded  the  uni- 
versity of  Morlena  a*  well  at  the  splendid  library  called 
Esteiisc.  of  which  Zac<  ;ii  ;l.  Muratori.  and  Tiraboschi  were 
•uccessively  hbranaiu.  Francis  11.  dyui^  ui  1694  without 
jaMMi  vaa  succeeded  by  his  uncle.  Cardinal  Rinaldo,  who, 
after  imgning  his  bat,  married  a  dau^^hter  qf  the  Duke 
of  Bmntwiek  Lunenburg,  and  shiter>inOatr  to  the  em- 

Ssror  Jo^e[lh  I.  By  this  marriage  the  two  branches  of 
ste  and  Brunswick,  which  had  been  scpanited  siiu  e  1070, 
became  a^  iiy.  (  runted.  During  t!io  war  of  the  Sj^anish 
BUccc-ision,  the  Duke  Ritialdo,  notwithstanding  his  pro- 
fessed neutrality,  wa^*  obliged  by  the  French  toquitModena 
and  to  take  shelter  at  Rome.  The  victorious  Austrians, 
eommanded  by  FHnoe  Bngene  of  Savoy,  restored  him  to  his 
dominions,  wnere  he  resided  quietly  till  1733,  when  the 
war  for  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Poland,  in  which 
Italy  iiad  no  concern  whatever,  but  for  which  Italy  wa.s  as 
usual  devastated  by  the  bpnifjcrfnts,  obligeU  Riiialdo  agaui 
to  leave  liis  temtonos  w  hu  h  bceame  the  theatre  of  war 
between  the  Frt;nch  and  Piedmontesc  on  one  side,  and  the 
Austrians  on  the  other.  In  1736  RinaUlo  returned  to  Mo- 
dena.  Hia  repeated  miaflHtinNa  affiseied  and  perhaps  im- 
proved his  dnposition;  he  beeane  lerioQS  and  economi- 
Cfil  after  having  been  inclined  to  pomp  and  mapnificetu  e. 
He  enlaru'cd  his  dominions  by  the  purchase  of  ihe  duchy  of 
Mirandolaand  the  county  of  Ba^nolo.  Rinaldo  was  .sue 
ceeded  in  1537  by  his  son  Francis  III.,  who  wa!»  serving  in 
Hungarv  against  the  Turks  at  the  time.  During  the  war 
of  the  Auatiiaa  mcoassioii  he  took  part  for  the  house  of 
BourhoD.  and  eommanded  the  Spanish  armies  in  Italy. 
The  peace  of  Aix  la  ChapclIc  restored  him  to  the  quiet 
possession  of  hib  dominions.  In  17^4  Duke  Francis  was 
appointed  by  Maria  Tlu  resa  governor  of  Lumbardy  during 
the  minority  of  her  son  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  who  was 
betrotlied  to  the  duke's  i;rand-dau^hter  Beatnco  d*Este,  a 
t^ld  then  four  Tears  old.  In  1771  Francis  (ave  up  his 
trust  to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  but  cantiDued  to  reside  in 
Lombardy,  and  died  at  Varcse  in  1760.  His  son  Ercole 
Rinaldo,  the  father  of  Beatrice,  succeeded  him  as  duke  of 
Modenn.  His  ailniiiiistration  was  peaceful  and  economical. 
He  was  ever  watchful  against  the  temporal  inlerferenre 
of  the  court  of  Rome  111  his  dominions ;  antl  he  w  as 
equally  averse  to  the  remains  of  feudality  which  stiil 
lingered  in  his  states.  When  the  French  entered  Italy  in 
1 796,  the  duke  made  a  conventUm  with  Bonaparte,  paid 
a  heavy  contribution,  gave  up  some  valuable  paintings,  but 
not  trusting  to  the  faith  of  the  conqueror.  lie  wiihdrew  to 
Venice  whli  his  treasures  leaving  a  council  of  rei:;cncT  at 
Modena.  An  insurrection  excited  at  Refugio  by  some 
Corsimn  soldiers  in  the  French  service  aifonled  a  pretext 
to  Bonaparte  to  violate  the  convention,  and  to  occupy  the 
states  of  Mudeoa,  which  were  afterwmids  annexed  to  the 
Cisalpine  rennbHe.  (Botta,  Stwia  d'ttaUas  Paredtsi,  l«t- 
tere  a  Carlo  Botta.)  When  in  the  following  year  the 
French  occupied  Venice,  the  duko  had  escaped  to  Trieste, 
but  a  deposit  of  200,000  m£<|uiih  wliicii  he  had  left  behind 
was  seized.  Ercole  Rinaldo  cIichI  ia  (he  Austrian  Slates  in 
1803.  His  daughter  Maria  Beatrice,  the  lai^t  offspring  of 
the  bouse  of  £ste,  lost  her  husband,  tho  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand of  Aualria,  in  the  year  1800,  and  their  eldest  son, 
Francis  IV.,  was  restored  bythepeaeeof  Paris  in  1814  to 
fbe  dominions  of  his  maternal  ancestors,  namely,  the  duchy 
of  Modena.  11.  n-j^M  .^.n  l  their  dependencies,  uicbsdin:;  the 
Hiatrict  of  Gariiignaua.  on  the  borders  of  Lucca.  By  the 
teth  of  hia  wenbm  ht  hM  alao  inharilad  tha  dmhw  off 


Masiia  and  Carrara,  of  which  his  gratdiltother,  of  die  botias 
ofCiboMalaspina.  wasthehehms.  [Casiuau ;  Modskji  1 

ESTELLA.  [Navarrk] 

ESTHER,  The  Book  of.  a  canonical  and  historical  book 
of  tlie  Old  Testament,  placed  aHer  that  of  Neheniiah. 
but  cuniing  cbronoiogieally  between  the  6th  and  7th  chap- 
ters of  Ezra.  It  is  thus  denominated  from  the  Persian  luitne 
of  the  J  owish  woman,  Hadassah,  whose  history  it  relates. 
She  was  an  orphan  niece  and  adopted  daughter  of  Mor> 
deceit  Aram  a  Benjamitc  family  of  the  Babylonian  eaptivea 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  (ii.  5-7).   The  scene  of  the  narration  is 
in  the  city  Shusan,  or  Su>a,  now  Sus  (not  Shuster,  a.-,  stated 
by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke    sec  Traiu.  Getig.  &c„  vol.  iii. >,  w  hicb, 
throughout  the  bi>ok,  is  in  English  miiitranslatcd  Shushan 
the  paiacf,  thouuh,  in  the  Septuagint  version,  it  is  rightly 
iv  SmiiToic  ry  iruXti,  that  iBi  *  m  Susa  the  city.'  Augustin, 
BpiphanittSi  uid  laiiiom  stiBMoed  the  author  to  have  been 
Bzit.  Eusebius  assigns  a  later  datei  Some  writers  have 
attributtsl  it  t  I  til   ?  !gh  priest . I oachim;  others  bolic^c  it 
to  have  been  composed  liv  the  Jewish  synagogue,  to  wiii m 
Esther  andMordecai  wrote  (ix.  JU-  J'J);  but  by  the  ^reutc: 
number  Mord(>cai  hitnself  is  thought  to  be  the  author,  and 
Elias  Levita,  in  his  Mass.  Hamum,  asserts  this  to  be  a  fact 
unquestionable.  The  original,  according  to  Dr.AdamQarkei 
was  probably  written  in  the  language  of  antient  Penia. 
St.  Hieronymus  and  s-ever  il  other  fathers  regarded  this 
book  as  wholly  uncanoiucal,  bctause  the  name  of  God  or 
religion  is  not  once  mentioned  or  alluded  to,  and  they  lia\e 
been  followed  by  some  modern  writers,  as  Cajt^tau  iiiiii  Da 
Lyra;  but  the  Council  of  Trent  pronounced  it  to  be  wholly 
canonical ;  and  while  the  Protestant  churches  admit  into 
the  canon  only  what  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  copies,  that  is, 
as  far  as  to  the  end  of  the  third  verse  of  chap,  x.,  the  Greek 
and  Roman  (Churches  use  as  canonical  the.  Greek  versbn 
and  Latin  Vuli^ate,  which  contain  each  tell  m>ire  verses  of 
chap.  X.  and  six  additional  chapters   By  the  JcWa  ihv  book 
has  been  alway  s  considered  as  one  of  the  must  precious  ot 
their  sacred  scriptures,  and  as  a  perfectly  authentic  luslur^' 
ofreal  events  which  took  place  about  B.C.  61'J.   They  call  it 
TV^20,  Me|plah,  that  ia,  The  Volume,  and  bold  it  in  the 
highest  estimation;  believing  that  whatever  destruction 
may  hapi  en  to  the  other  scriptures,  Esther  and  the  Penta- 
teuch will  always  be  preserved  by  a  particular  Provulencf. 
Copies  e\i>t  in  tlie  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldaic,  Greek,  i.ni\ 
Latin ;  each  of  w  inch  widdy  diflfers  from  the  others,  and  ail, 
especially  the  Greek  and  Chaldaic,  are  greatly  diffetmt  tnm 
the  Hebrew.  The  Chaldaic  text  cantatna  Ave  timea  won 
than  the  Hebrew,  and  a  notice  of  th«  various  readings  would 
fill  a  large  volume.  (Sec  the  London  Polyglot  Bible.)  Com 
mentntors  difler  much  in  determining  to  which  of  the  Per 
sian  and  Mi-dian  kings  belongs  the  nanus  of  Ahasuerus 
whose  kingdom  extended  from  India  to  Ethiopia  over  I'iT 
provinces  (i.  I).    Some  suppose  him  to  be  Darius  Hystas- 
pes.   Scaliger  apd  Jahn  say  Xerxes.   By  Capellus  he  it 
identified  with  Ochus,  and  by  Archbishop  Usher  with  Da- 
rius the  son  of  Hy&taspes.    Dean  Prideaux  and  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  with  greater  probfiliility  take  him  to  be  Artaxerxes, 
who  receivea  tho  cognomen  of  Longimanus,  or  Lon^hamied. 
The  following  is  a  bnisf  abstract  of  ihc  book  of  Eslhtr  in  the 
words  of  the  text.  Tliis  monarch  (chap,  i.),  after  having  en- 
tertained all  his  nobles  and  princes  wiin  sumptuous  festivity 
during  more  than  six  months,  gave  a  great  fca&t  m  his  palace 
garden  to  aU  the  men  of  Susa,  gi«at  and  small,  while  thtt 
women  were  separately  feasted  by  the  queen  in  the  royal 
house.    To  the  men  royal  wine  was  supplied  in  abundance, 
and  the  drinking  wait  aecuulirig  to  Everyman's  pleasure: 
w  hen,  the  king  being. on  tlic  seventh  day,  mcrrj'  with  w  im  . 
sent  his  seven  cliamberlains  with  orders  to  bring  the  queen 
to  exhibit  Iterself  (the  Talmud  says  naked)  before  his  gucst.s; 
but  Vashti  (which  in  Persian  means  the  beautifully  £ur> 
reftasing  to  come,  he  was  very  wroth,  and  his  anger  burned 
within  him.  Aha.suenis  however  punished  her  by  dcgra«!a- 
tion  and  baaiahincnt,  and  by  his  royal  iiiaiidute  lotterh  Were 
despatched  to  tlic  people  of  each  province,  decrt  eiiig  lUit 
every  man  bear  rule  in  bis  own  house.  To  furni^sh  the  royal 
harem  with  the  greatest  means  of  choice  there  was  madt 
throughout  the  empire  (di.  ii.)  a  general  levy  of  the  ^rsst 
virgins,  and  Bsther,  the  beauttful  young  Jewess,  being  pte- 
ferred  by  Hegc.  the  keeper  of  the  king's  women,  before  all 
others  of  the  numerous  assemblage,  she  succeeded  to  the 
place  of  the  banished  queen  Vashti.    The  twelve  luciiths' 
cosmetic^  purification  of  the  maidens  previous  to  their  ad- 
1^  fyff^  1^  ^  reqniNd,  my  Ilr.Cliik% 
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ihow  if  they  were  iritlt  ebfld,  that  th»  Bontreh  tnigbt 
not  ba  imposed  on  by  fathering  a  spurious  offiwring,  and 
Deeanae  many  having  been  brought  up  in  low  life,  and  fed 

on  coarse,  strung',  and  indigestible  fi."wi,  Ihoy  bstl  a  cupious 
nnd  strongly  odutous  penptration,  which  wa^s  ixtr  from  pleo- 
saiu.*  Esther's  foster  father,  Morderai  the  Jew  (chnp.  iii.), 
having  refused  to  do  reverence  to  Hainan,  the  chief  minister 
and  favourite  of  Ahasuerus,  he,  with  all  the  other  Jews 
from  Babylon,  then  disnmed  throughout  the  Pecaian  em- 
pire, were  by  Haman  devoted  to  dflStnietioa,  and  the  royal 
mandate  lifin<^  atvordingly  issucnl  '  to  dostri'V,  to  kill,  and 
li>  '-ausc  to  per.sh  all  Jews,  young  and  old,  httle  children 
aiul  \M)tnen,  in  duo  day.  aii'l  to  take  the  siHiil  of  t!iem  i'or  a 
prey  (ver.  13i,  the  kin^  a:id  Hainan  sat  down  to  dratk;'  but 
the  fickle  tyrant,  inrtueiiced  in  the  raean  time  by  the  pa- 
tbatk  CDtnaties  of  Either,  and  by  ttic  recotlection  that 
HonUteal  had  diaeovered  a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  was 
jnduccd  to  hang  his  lavourito  Haman  on  a  pallows  thirty 
fards  high,  which  that  minister  had  -jireparcd  fur  Morducai. 
he  then  proinotcd  MordiM  ai  to  the  lu>;hc*t  honours  in  the 
empire  ;  and  still  yielding  to  the  intluenceof  ll>e  fair  Jewess 
ami  of  Mordecai,  he  hastily  issued  orders  empowering  all 
the  Jews  '  to  destroy,  to  slay,  and  to  cause  to  perish  all  the 
people  that  would  assault  them,  bofli  little  ones  and  women, 
in  one  day,  throughout  all  the  provinces  of  King  Ahasuerus, 
and  to  take  the  spod  of  them  for  a  prey'  (viii.  II,  12),  so 
that  '  the  Jews  >n>oti-  all  thfir  eneniii-i  witli  tlic  sword,  with 
slaughter  and  destruction,  and  dA  what  tliey  would  unto 
thoso  that  hated  them'  (ch.  ix.  5).  By  the  special  request 
of  Esther,  the  ten  sons  of  Ilaman  were  hanged  on  the 
gallows,  and  in  the  city  of  Susa  the  Jews  massacred 
eight  hundred  of  the  king^aPcrsian  subjects,  and  in  the  pro- 
vincea  Mventr-IIve  thousand  (ix.  12,  13. 16,  IG).  This  signal 
revenge  of  itanian's  intended  desiructifm  of  the  Jew*  in 
Persia  has  ever  since  been  ronnnemorated  (ix.  21-28)  on 
the  14th  and  13th  day-  >if  tlie  niontii  Adar,  in  the  Jewish 
*  Feast  of  Purim.'  that  a,  in  Persian,  t/te  lott;  with  refer- 
anee  to  those  which,  on  this  occasion,  were  eaat  Wbre 
Haman  (ch.  iii.  7;  ix.  26)^  and  the  lover  eteaa  ef  Jeira, 
like  the  similar  elais  of  Trah  with  respect  to  St  Fatrirk*a 
day,  consider  that  on  thise  '  Day*  of  Purim'  to  be  drunk  Is 
a  pious  duty,  ll  ii  liere  worthy  of  remark,  thai  the  Word 
whirh  in  ttio  authori/.ed  version  is  repeatedly  lrari>latcd 
^allows,  should  properly  be  cro**  or  tree.  Ilence  it  was 
that,  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  the  Jews,  when  ccle- 
hratinir  this  feast  of  Purim,  were  accused  of  deriding  the 
Christian  crucifixion,  in  adku»ing  and  setting  fire  to  an  effigy 
of  Ilaman  affixed  to  a  lofty  wooden  croxs ;  a  custom 
which,  on  this  account,  was  alwUshed  in  the  Roman  empire 
by  ilie  decrees  of  Justinian  and  Thcodosius.  It  ha3  been 
oliserved  that  a))pareiitly  the  only  g0o<l  moral  sentiment 
derivable  from  the  statements  of  this  book,  the  inspired 
authority  of  which  was  doubted  by  several  early  fathers,  is 
a  detestation  of  the  senstmttty  and  cruelty  of  such  royal 
dMpola  M  the  king  Ahaauenu.  (I>r.  Prideaux's  Omnee- 
Hm  tkt  <M  and  Nim  7>«l.  ,*  Home's  Tntrodueiim  to 
ths  Bible;  Cummfnfun'rs  bv  Dr.  A,  Clarke  and  others; 
Lectures  oti  thr  Br,r,k  </  E-sthfi-,  by  J^r.  Lawsun,  J 809; 
KrJert.  Rfnew,  vol.  ui. :  "Calniel's  Dirt,  of  the  BMgf  Dt, 
A.  Clarke's  Surer ssion  (if  Sacred  Literature.) 

E8THON1A,  or  REVAL,  a  Russian  government  or 
province  constituting  one  of  the  five  provtnoea  iaeluded  in 
the  grand  aubdiviaton  of  Rusaia  in  Europe^  which  is  called 
the  *  Baltic  (East  Sea)  Provinces.'  It  is  not  known  by  tin's 
name  among  the  native  inhabitants,  hut  by  that  of  *  Wirova,' 
bofler-Iand,  or  '  Mcie  Maa,'  our  huid.  'fhe  boundaries  of 
Estliotiia  arc,  on  fhe  north,  the  gulf  of  Finland;  on  the 
east,  the  f,'.ivernnu  nt  of  St.  Petersburg  ;  on  the  south,  lake 
Peipus  and  the  governraont  of  Livonia ;  and  on  the  west, 
the  Baltic.  It  was  subjugated  by  the  Danes  in  122U,  and  in 
1346  sold  hV  them  to  the  Teutonie  knights,  whose  grand 
master,  the  first  duke  of  Livonia  and  E&thotiio,  acknow- 
!ed,'ed  the  kins^  of  Poland  as  lord  paramount  in  \'>f,\. 
Afiei  being  an  object  of  continued  contest  between  the 
Russians,  Poles,  and  Swedes,  it  became  at  lcn(,'ih  a  pro- 
vince of  Sweden  in  1660.  It  wa«i  wrested  from  the  Sweuiish 
crown  by  Peter  tho  Great  m  171  o,  and  wa.s  ceded  finally  to 
Rnrnia  under  the  treaty  of  Nystadt  in  1 72 1 .  Inehiding  the 
ialandaerDttgDekWonntWrangel,  Narecn,  the  two  Roogs, 
Odensholm,  Nuckoe,  Eckholm.  Heft,  Kranholm,  and  fifty- 
nine  smaller  islands,  the  total  area  of  this  govenuncnt  is 
6804  square  miles,  of  wh.-  h  ni  thirty-fifth  part  belongs  to 
the  aevennr  islands.  The  extent  of  coast  is  about  SSO 


verata,  <v  If 8  mil«;  and  the  population, -whieh  vat  196,Slft 

in  1783,  227,001  in  1819.  and  229.398  in  1828,  is  now  esti- 
mated at  about  240,00H.  The  general  character  of  the 
surface  is  level,  occasionallv  varied  h\  isDlated  hills  and 
eminences,  which  the  people  of  the  ceuiiir)  drrnnniuaio 
mountains.  The  northern  coast  from  Reval,  or  Revel,  to 
Narva,  is  several  fathoms  higher  than  the  Baltic,  and 
strewn  with  masses  of  granite:  the  western  coast  is  lower, 
but  both  are  edged  finr  aome  milea  inland  by  a  deep  bed  of 
sand.  The  soil  of  the  interior  diatrieta  of  Esthonia,  which 
are  the  most  fertile,  is  a  mixture  of  loam,  sand,  and  clay  ;  in 
all  jj.irts  ;iri'  hirare  swampss,  many  of  which  are  impassable, 
except  when  lia:dened  by  the  frosts  of  vMiiter,  The  pro- 
portion of  the  cultivated  to  the  uacuUivutcd  and  wooded 
soil  i«  catimated  by  Bienenatamn  at  one  part  only  in 
three. 

Esthonia  contains  228  small  lakes,  besides  the  norf heni 

end  of  lake  Peipus.  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Narovu,  which 
Hows  out  of  the  Peipus  into  tlie  Ikilt'.e  and  divides  the 
1,'ovcrnineiu  from  that  uf  St.  PetersburtJ.  This  province 
lias  nu  streams,  but  rivulets  and  brooks,  some  of  which  flow 
under  ground,  and  occasionally  contain  pearl  mniclea 
There  are  sulphurous  and  saline  apringa. 

Tliough  the  temperature  ta  moderate  when  compared 
with  that  of  tho  adjacent  provinces,  the  winter  is  of  long 
duration,  and  winds  and  fogs  prevad  throughout  tlie 
year. 

The  sod,  though  deficient  in  fertility,  yields  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  population.  Agriful- 
ture  is  tho  principal  branch  of  industry,  and  about  oii«-fifUi 
of  the  whole  surface  launder  the  plough.  The  chief  cropa  are 
ry  e,  barley,  and  OKti;  SMM  wbealilndjaiicom,  hemp.  Has, 
ho|>s,  and  tobaeoo  are  also  raised.  The  whole  produce  of 
^;rain  is  estimated  at  506,000  quarter.-.,  which  beiiif;  more 
than  is  consumed,  the  surplus,  about  1  so, duo,  is  apj»iit;d  lo 
making  brandy.  The  Weisst  iistetn  disiri<  ts,  in  the  south- 
east, produce  much  hemp  and  tlax.  As  the  harvest  season 
is  attended  by  heavy  rains,  the  farmers  have  subterranean 
kilns  in  most  part8,  mto  which  the  moist  grain  is  carried, 
for  the  purpose  of  beinj^  dried.  Bstnonia  has  lar^ 
nieadow-s  and  pri;duc,s  abundance  of  hay;  it  has  like- 
wise- good  grazing  giouiids.  Vegetables  are  of  universal 
growth,  l)ut  little  Btteiiiioii  is  priven  to  fruits.  The  woods 
and  furusls,  composed  of  the  fir,  pine,  elm,  Inrch,  larch,  and 
beech,  occasionally  intermixed  with  the  oak,  alder,  linden, 
crab-upple,  &c  spread  over  an  area,  of  about  33U0  square 
miles ;  they  are  denaest  in  the  eastern  distrirts  of  Weaen- 
ber^  and  Weissenstein. 

Next  to  agriculture  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  rural  indusUy.  Tltc  native  hoi.^e  is  sniall 
in  stature  but  stroni^  and  enduring',  and  the  breeds  c;Uled 
the  Reval  Klepper  and  Dojipelklepper  are  m  n)U(  b  i-sleem. 
The  horned  cattle  are  small,  but  atiurd  much  milk,  and 
large  droves  of  oxen  from  the  Ukraine  arc  fattened  for  the 
St.  Petersburg  market.  Much  has  been  done  to  improve 
the  breed  of  sheep,  which  are  of  the  German  white  or 
blackish  species  f^i  .its,  swine,  and  poultry  are  reared  in 
pr«!«t  iiumbens.  The  wild  animals  are  the  bear,  w  olf,  lux, 
badger,  niarleii,  :ind  squirrel  :  a  few  elks  iire  lo  be  met  with 
m  tlie  \Vesenberg  turcsts.  The  fisheries  along  tlic  coast  aud 
in  lake  P>'i]uis  uru  very  productive.  The  mienwl  producta 
are  stone  far  building,  potter's  clay,  and  gypaum;  there  ia 
abundance  of  peat 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Esthonians:  they  are 
of  Finnish  descent,  of  diminutive  stature,  and  ha^e  lij;ht- 
coloured  hair,  in  peneral  blue  e\e>,  a  small  llat  nii-,e,  and 
flattened  countenance.  They  were  sunk  untd  latf  years 
in  abject  slavery.  The  landholders  arc  universally  of 
German  or  Danisli  extraction,  and  con.stitutc  the  ari.sto- 
cracy  of  the  country  ;  and  there  are  some  Russians,  and  a 
few  Swedes  and  Finlanders  intermixed  with  them.  In 
I  SI  9,  when  the  population  amounted  to  2.:7,(i01,  it  com- 
prised 210,2  io  Esthonians,  and  883C  Germans.  In  1830, 
when  it  amouiilt  d  to  52«,000,  the  number  of  births  was 
10,881,  and  deaths  rui.j.  In  1S:h,  when  it  was  229,.'«98,  tho 
towns  contained  24,063,  and  the  nual  districts  ;  in 

that  year  alao  the  number  of  mates  ma  100,363,  and  fennlsa 
104.972. 

Esthonia  mntains  SS3  eatatea,  which,  with  die  eotoeptiou 

of  eij.  ht,  ilie  property  of  the  crown,  and  45  belonging  to  the 
clertry,  are  m  the  hands  of  the  nobility.  Tlic  peasants' 
femilies  are  estimated  at  no.OUO.  The  Lutheran  is  the  pre- 
dominant religuin  of  the  pnn  iueie ;  even  the  Russo-Greeks 
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btcn  not  nan  tliMi  cidht  or  ton  obuicbeft  in  iu  The  supor- 
intandmica  of      eeeleiiwtimi  afRiin  in  tlie  LuOenn 

church  is  vested  in  the  pro\-in<  ial  ronsistory  nt  Rcval,  :>nrl 
the  number  ol'  parishes  is  134.  The  dcparUacnl  ut  eiluci 
tion,  which  includt^  a  gyuinu!>iuin  at  Reval,  and  about  filty 
Other  BchooU,  wiUt  about  1500  pupils  only,  it  under  the 
control  of  the  university  of  Dcvpit.  In  1631  tbe  prqiortion 
of  pupils  to  the  whole  populfttiiintni  not  ma»  Hum  on«  in 
every  148  individuals. 

The  manufactures  of  Bsthoniaaro  e\tremi'I)  limiti-tl  ;  the 
peasiiitry  are  clothed  not  only  with  linen  but  with  cwrse 
woollen  cloth  woven  in  tlieir  own  houses.  The  only  esta- 
bltsbmenta  of  any  importnnoe  an  in  Reval.  wbero  bate, 
leather,  powda  and  ttarcb. vinegar, and  aome  ironware ai» 
niaJe.  In  TS^O  inJee<l,  there  were  but  three  large  manu- 
fartorifs  iii  the  wholu  province,  and  29"  workmen  attached 
tu  tliLMii.  Vessels  ore  constructed  in  the  capital  and  in  tlie 
islands ;  and  brandy  is  made  on  many  estates  as  well  as  in 
the  towns,  and  even  by  the  Ibrroers  themadTea;  the  diatil- 
leries  of  this  spirit  amount  to  nearly  4U0. 

Rpval  IS  the  emporium  of  trade,  but  for  want  of  water 
comniuniratinns  it  is  not  of  any  great  extent.  Tlie  exjwrts 
consist  of  gra*n.  brandy,  salt  tuli,  skins  and  hides,  butter, 
tallow,  smoked  herrings  and  salmon,  and  salt. 

TluMii^b  public  aHaiia  are  administered  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  in  the  other  Russian  goremmenta,  the  oountry 
retains  some  vestiges  of  its  ruitient  fonstitution,  among 
which  are  a  provincial  college  or  council,  an  inferior  tri- 
bunal of  justice,  a  consistorj',  and  the  ri:;lit  of  making 
brandy  without  a  license  from  the  govemmeuU 

Esthonia  is  divided  into  four  circles,  vis.,  North-wmt, 
Reval,  or  Revel,  formerly  Harria,  chief  town  Roval 
C13,000  inh  ).  with  the  i-<lands  of  Nariren  (250),  Wrangel 
(600),  Rokshaer.  Malus,  Hamn^aar,  the  Roogs,  and  Odcns- 
holtu;  South-west,  Hap<=al,  fornK  rly  Wiek.  chief  town  Hap- 
sal (1450),  with  the  inlands  of  Dagoe  aO,000),Worms(l  100), 
and  Nuckoe  (4M>t  South-east,  Weissenstein,  formerly 
y erven,  chief  town  Weissenatein  (600) ;  North-east,  We- 
senbere,  chief  town  Wesenberg  (400),  with  the  ishirids  of 
Gckholin,  Hefk,  and  KranhoUn:  besides  the  districts  of 
Kunda.  chief  town  Kunda  (400),  and  of  Laal  (9S4  inhabit- 
ants). 

ESTIENNE.  [Sraniaift.] 

ESTOPPEL,  an  irajjedimcnt  or  bar  to  a  right  of  action, 
arising  from  a  man's  own  ai  t,  ur  the  act  of  sonic  jh-tsou 
tlirough  whom  he  claims.  Tliere  are  three  kinds  of  estop- 
pel. I.  By  mailer  i{f  record.  ^  letters  patent,  pleading, 
&c.  Thus  in  an  action  against  a  patentee  by  his  assignee, 
thajgUentae  is  estopped  from  pleading  that  the  patent  is 

2.  By  matter  rf  uTt'tine,  as  by  deed,  S:c.  parties  and 
privies  are  esfopinxl  from  Sieging  anything  contrary  to  the 
deed.  It  is  frequently  laid  down  that  an  indenture  is  more 
effectual  in  working  an  estoppel  than  a  deed  poll  [Dssn^ ; 
but  from  the  statement  in  the  book  from  whence  thu 
position  is  derived  (,Shep.  Touchy  53)  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  fact  is  so,  inasmuch  as  it  is  there  admitted  that  if  bulb 
parties  sign  and  seal  a  deed  i>oll,  they  ttw  a^ually  ortopped 
as  if  the  deed  bad  been  indented. 

3.  By  matter  in  pais  (in  the  country),  t. transactions 
between  the  parties  not  evidenced  by  raeovd  or  writing,  as 
livery,  entry,  acceptance  of  rent,  &&  Thus  after  accept- 
ance of  rent  a  landlord  cannot  treat  his  lessee  as  a  tres- 
passer. The  rule«  which  govern  the  application  of  this 
doctrine  arc  laid  down  1  /;;«/.,  .'J.V.'  l>. 

ESTOVERS.  Spelnmn.  in  his  Law  Glossary,  says  that 
this  word  is  derived  from  the  French  eto^e,  and  that  from 
(toffer,  which  is  to  supply  with  necessaries,  and  is  of  the 
Mme  !<igniflcation  as  tne  Saxon  word  Ixjte.  In  legal  phriuie- 
ol  1^;  V  it  la  the  liberty  which  tlie  owner  of  an  estate  for  life  as 
well  as  a  tenant  for  yeart,  (in  the  absence  of  any  stipulation 
to  the  eoDCrary)  posiiesses  of  taking  a  reasonable  and  neces- 
aanr  aiqiply  of 'wood  tarn  tha  aitato  for  the  uae  or  fiimitwe 
of  Ua  house  or  ftrm*  and  this,  aeoordmg  to  the  use  to  which 
it  was  applied,  was  either  called  1iOi:se  bote,  jplougli  1  i  , 
cart  bote,  or  hedge  bote.  Houte.  bote  is  a  sufficient  allow- 
ance of  wood  to  build  or  repair  the  house,  or  to  bum  in  it, 
wliich  latter  is  also  sometimes  called  >fr«tete  i  plough  bole 
or  oarl  iolt  ia  the  wood  employed  in  the  muing  or  repair- 
ing all  instruments  of  husbandry,  as  carts  and  p1ougtL^, 
narrows  rakes,  && ;  hedge  bote  or  hay  bote  for  repairing 
bedge<^  bnm,  pali%  itam,  nd  iita%  and  to  aaonra  in- 
elosuitts. 


If  a  tenant  takes  more  than  ia  needful  ftr  .  _  . , 
he  may  be  punished  Ibr  waste,  aa    he  cuts  down  wood  ti 

burn  w  hen  he  has  sufticirnt  drnd  wood  ny  nr,  the  estate  ; 
and  a  tenant,  although  lie  mav  cut  down  and  take  sufficient 
wuimI  tu  repair  piiir.  -.md  'i':ir>"-;  as  he finuid them, Still  lit 
csmiot  du  so  to  make  new  ones. 

A  rector  nwy  alao  cut  down  wood  tat  the  repair  im 
parsonage>hoiHe  or  the  chancel,  and  even  fiur  any  old  pewi 
which  Mong  to  the  rectory ;  and,  like  other  tenanu£)r  hk, 
he  is  entitleu  to  estover!.  for  repairing  the  tuna  aod  eat 
houses  belonging  to  the  parsonage. 

Bracton  uses  the  word  estovera^  «  different  sense,  m, 
as  the  sustenance,  which  a  man  oomnittadibcafidoay^ii 
lo  iMve  out  of  his  lands  and  gooda  Ibr  Uaaadf  and  tmh 

during  his  !'-.i;'ri  -nmcnt  ;  if  al.;  occurs  in  the  statute  v 
Ed.  I.  c.  ;t,  as  all  .lUowance  ot  meat  or  cloth  ;  but  the  mote 
common  and  usual  signification  by  which  it  is  knovn  tu 
lawyers  has  been  already  stated.  (Woodfall,  LtmM.  and 
Tenant :  Coniyii  ) 

ESTRAY,  any  valuable  tame  animals  found  wandering 
at  large  within  any  manor  or  lordship,  and  whose  owner  is 
unknown.  Having  been  impounded,  and  proclaimed  in  tli« 
church  and  the  }wo  nearest  market-towns  on  a  marKci  ojv. 
they  become,  if  not  claimed  in  a  year  and  a  day,  the  <i  >- 
solute  pro{>erty  of  the  king,  as  lord  ffrtmwint  of  tlitiaii, 
though  generally  the  lonfof  the  manor  or  liberty  h  the 
special  L'.  :ii:'ri'  of  tbecMwn.  .\nimals  upon  which  the  !.;'» 
sets  no  Value,  as  a  dug  or  a  cat,  or  such  as  are  of  a  *ild 
nature,  as  a  fox  or  a  wolf,  cannot  be  taken  as  estrajt. 
Swans  may  be  taken  as  esuays,  but  no  other  fowl  Th« 
king  or  the  lord  does  not  acquire  the  absolute  property  ia 
the  estrey,  until  the  full  expiration  of  the  year  and  a  day. 
which  runs  fWim  the  first  prodamaticm,  and  not  firom  lbs 
seix.ure  ;  therefore  if  it  escaptf  helbce  the  titoa  tO  Saotbci 
manor  he  cannot  reclaim  it 

The  king  or  the  lord  is  bound  {o  take  care  of  the  estnv, 
and  find  it  in  provision;  he  must  not  wa  it,  hut  ia  liaUe  is 
an  acdon  for  so  doing,  diodgh  he  may  milk  a  cow  or  tiM 
like,  for  that  lends  to  the  preservation  of  the  animal,  .1:^1  .> 
necessary.  Tlie  owner  on  the  otiier  hand,  if  he  cUuiu 
within  the  time  allowed,  must  pay  the  ehnifsa of  godins 
keeping,  and  proclaiming  the  estray. 

It  may  be  observed,  tnt  if  any  person  not  heing  entitled 
tu  cstrays.  linds  and  takes  care  of  another's  pr  ip<'r'y,  the 
owner  may  recover  it  or  its  value  without  being  osDliged 
pav  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  keeping  it. 

BSTRKAT.  from  the  Latm  word  estrachm,  1*  a  trui 
copy  or  note  on  the  rolls  of  a  court  of  soma  ortginal  writing 
or  record,  eweciaUy  of  finea  and  ainereiMiMiMa  wha^  an 
to  he  levied  by  a  baOiircr  other  officer.  In  alleaseseffe- 
lony  or  misdemeanor  where  persons  bound  by  rei-ognij^.. « 
cither  to  appear  themselves,  or  for  the  attendance  ui  i>*) 
w  itness  on  trials  of  felonies  or  misdemeanors,  neglect  to  dos^ 
the  recognuance  becomes  forfeited ;  an  officer  of  the  court, 
wheee  duty  it  is  at  the  end  of  the  arniae  or  aasaiao,  prepsrw 
a  list  of  the  defbulters,  and  when  the  same  has  been  ap> 
proved  by  the  judge  presiding,  the  line  or  forfeiture  men- 
tionwi  in  the  recognizance  is  said  to  be  estreated  or  certified 
into  the  Rxchequer,  and  proonm  is  awarded  for  its  re  ^ 
covcry. 

These  fines,  when  levied,  are  paid  into  the  Treasiuy,  or 
the  lords  of  the  neasury  may,  if  they  think  fit  previoutlj  ts 
tlie  issuing  of  the  proeasi^  atajrthe  oueiition  and  im. 

the  line. 

The  barons  of  the  Exchequer  were  also  einpowervd  h)  1 ; 
standing  writ  of  piivy  seal  to  disclMrgi^  nutigats^  or  cob-  ' 
pound  ftcfeiturea  estreated  info  the  skehequer  ftom  ednt 

f'n!it'5  ;  and  by  the  -Ith  Geo.  111.,  cap.  10.  they  ar?  «l»9 
aulliori/ed,  upon  uHidavit  and  petition.  10  di.scbarj;e  «»- 
treated  recognizances  and  forfeitures,  except  those  incurreJ 
before  justices  of  the  peace.    (Term  Report*;  Buroi  | 

Justice.) 

The  variooa  acts  of  parhameut  which  now  rsgnlale  tb» 

mode  in  which  fines  are  t<»  be  levied  upon  estreated  reeof- 
n  i.Mi-i  es,  Sic,  are  the  -Itli  C^u  IV.  >:d\'         w^'^i  reganl  rj 
those  bufor«  jut>lices  of  the  jHface ;  the  7th  Gey.  iV^MfrS-i. 
before  judges  of  assise,  recorders,  &c.,  and  the  3rd  and  4ti> : 
Wm.  iV,,  cap.  99,  which  niatoa  to  aueh  anly  as  aie  fo" 


feited  in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Oommons. 

RSTRELL.'^.  rPoRTUGAi..] 

ESTRKMADU  RA,  a  province  uf  Spain,  boundcu  o:.  lha 
north  by  the  province  uf  Salamanca,  on  the  e^i  by  Ncv 
Castile,  on  the  south  by  Andslusaiw  and  «a  Ike  vast  by 
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Jfbrtoai.  lu  kngth  ftom  ooith  to  loutli  i*  aboiU  IttOEng- 
1Uiwl«.tild  itsamn^biwMiiiibont  90  nflM  flroni 

««St  to  west.    Its&rea  is  rr-rkoned  at  about  ! -1,800  EnpHsli 
square  mile«.    Two  largo  nvers,  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadi- 
ana,  both  foming  from  Castile,  cross  the  province  from  ea«t 
to  west,  and  their  respective  basms  form  the  twu  natural 
divuiona  of  the  pnmnoe,  that  of  the  Tagus  being  Northern 
Estremadura,  called  aUo  Alta  or  Uppor  Eatremadura,  and 
that  of  the  Guadiana  ttrming  the  southern  part,  which  is 
called  B^a,  or  Lower  Estremadura.  A  range  of  mountains, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  montanas  de  Toledo,  in  New 
Castile,  and  which,  under  the  various  names  of  Sierra  do 
Guad«1u|>e  (5000  fe«t).  Sierra  Marchal,  and  Sierra  de  San 
Pedro  crosses  Ksireinachira  in  a  south-west  and  west  diree- 
tion,  and  then  joins  itself  to  the  Sierra  del  Porlalegrc,  on 
tba  ftontier»  of  Portu^^il,  forms  the  division  between  the 
«ml«M  which  flow  into  tb«  Guadiana  and  tboaa  which  run 
into  tlie  Tagus.  To  the  lUHrth  the  basin  of  the  Tagus  is 
bounded  by  another  and  stUl  loftier  ridije.  tlie  Sit  rra  do 
Gredos.  a  continuation  uf  the  mountains  of  Avi!:i,  in  QUI 
C  iatile,  which  runs  westward  vnuler  ilie  names  of  SiciTa  de 
Francia  and  Sierra  da  Gata,  along  the  bouutiarius  between 
Bttremaduta  and  Salamanca,  and  afterwards  entering  Por- 
Cii||il  joina  die  Siarva  d  Battalla  in  the  ne^bbourhood  of 
Alniatei  and  Flsnaniaeor.  From  this  northern  rids;e  several 
coiwiderable  streams,  such  as  the  AlaL'-n  ntul  the  Tietar, 
flow  ^.outhwards  into  the  Taj^us.    The  iVlu,i,nu  ri-cs  m  the 
mountams  of  Las  Batuecas,  waters  ihe  line  plain  of  Pla- 
Beijcia,  paj-ses  by  Coria,  and  «ni«»is  the  Tagus  above  Alcan- 
tara.   Its  whole  course  is  about  70  miles.   Of  the  streams 
which  enter  the  Tagus,  on  the  <m«wtte  or  southern  bank, 
the  principal  one  is  the  Salor.  w&oh  rises  in  the  Sierra  de 
San  Pedro,  and  enters  tlie  Tngus  below  Alcantara.  Tlie 
principal  towns  of  the  northern  division  of  Estremadura 
are;  Plasenoia,  a  bishop's  see,  with  6700  inhabitants,  and 
a  fine  aqueduct :  it  lies  in  the  midst  of  one  of  tho  tiuest 
and  best  cultivated  territories  in  all  Estremadura:  the  con- 
vent of  S.  Justo.  in  nhieh  Charles  V.  ended  his  days,  lies 
nt  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  de  Credos,  to  the  east  of  Pla- 
Mlicia:  Caoeres,  south  of  the  Tagus,  with  10,000  inhabit- 
ants, the  residenee  of  the  audicncia,  or  upper  judicial  court 
of  the  proviiu'e:  Alcantara  on  tlio  Tagus,  with  3300;  its 
hacidsoine   bridge  built  by  Trajan  was  partly  destroyed 
during  the  Penmsular  war :  Valencia  de  Alcatitar;i,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal  and  at  the  foot  of  Ihe  Sierra  Fria, 
with  4700  inhabitants:  Truxillo,  near  tne  borders  of  Castile, 
the  birth-place  of  the  Pisarros,  with  4600  inhabitants : 
Ooritr  north  of  the  Tsgna  and  west  of  Plasenda,  with 
2590, 

The  basin  of  the  Guadiana,  or  southern  div  ision  of  Estre- 
madura, is  bounded  to  the  south  by  a  continuation  of  the 
Sierra  Morena,  which,  under  tho  name  of  Sierra  dc  Gua- 
dakand  and  Sierra  de  Mooasterio,  divides  the  waters  of  the 
Gnadiaiia  bam  thoae  of  the  Guadalquirir*  rttnning  west- 
wavda  alooff  die  bordan  of  the  provineea  of  Bstremadura  and 
Seville,  and  then  entering  that  part  of  Alentejo  which  is 
ea<tt  of  tho  Guadiana.  This  branch  of  the  Sierra  Morena  is 
comparatively  low,  few  if  any  summits  reaching;  iotxi  R-ct 
aixive  the  sea.  The  hankii  of  the  Guadiana,  especially  bc- 
low  Badaioz,  are  low,  flat,  and  unhealthy.  The  finest  dis- 
tricts of  tnis  part  of  Estremadura  arc  those  of  Llerena,  near 
the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  of  Xercs,  and  la  Serena. 
Bo<moi  is  the  capital  of  all  Estremadura, and  the  teaidence 
of  the  captain-^'oneral.  [Badajos.]  The  other  towns  of 
the  <i:\ithL'ni  division  are:  Merida,  the  antient  Emorita 
Au)^usU,  v>ah  about  .'jOOO  inhabitants,  a  handsome  Roman 
bndt^e  on  the  Guadiana,  restored  by  Philip  II.,  a  triumphal 
arch,  the  remains  of  a  theatre,  of  a  naumachia,  and  circus, 
and  numerous o^ier  traceii  of  its  former  splendour;  Xeres 
de  lofl  Caballeros,  imith  of  Badajoz,  with  9300  inbabitaatB ; 
Albnrquerque,  north  of  Badajoz,  and  near  the  frontien  of 
Portugal,  with  5700  inh  il)it  irit<  ;  Olivenza.  a  fortified  p.aec 
formerly  beloujjinK  to  Puttugal,  with  2000  inhabitants  ; 
Llrrena,  iit'tr  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  with  6500; 
Zafra,  an  industrious  place,  with  tanneries,  and  manufac- 
tures of  hats.  &c..  7500  inhabitants;  Medellin.on  tho  south 
bank  id  the  Chiadiana,  the  birth-plaoe  of  Cortes,  with  1 700 
inhaUtnnta. 

The  whole  population  of  Estremadura  is  %'agnely  reckoned 
at  550,000  inhabitants,  divided  among  seven  to«Ti8,  212  vil- 
las or  borough  ,  -•■nd  1'21  aldeas  or  vilVages,  mostly  thinly 
inhabited.  The  ecclesiastical  division  consists  of  three 
hwlw^pik^,  BiBMiy,  Bsd^naaancia,  ltd  Curia,  and  4» 


panshes.  There  wan  also  170  oonventt  pnvious  to  th« 
Mte  suppression.  Bstmnadura  is  one  of  tlie  least  populous 

provinces  of  Spain  ;  its  depopulation  dates  fi-om  th.'  -xpulsion 
of  the  Moors,  and  the  subsequent  establithui'jiit  of  the 
Mesta,  or  administration  of  the  (locks  of  iniR:rating  shesn 
which  took  possession  of  the  vai^t  tracts  which  bad  remained 
abandoned.  About  four  millions  of  sheep  come  to  graie, 
during  winter,  from  the  other  pruvinoes  on  the  open  tfiOk- 
taneous  pastures  of  Estremadura.  Other  tracts  are  cofwied 
with  underwood  and  wild  odoriferous  herbs.  There  are 
also  forests  of  oak.  beech,  chestnut,  and  pine  trees,  wher» 
numerous  lierds  of  swine  feed;  the  flesh  of  these  animal* 
forms  a  considerable  article  of(  ommeroe  with  other  pro- 
vinces of  Spain.  Game  of  every  sort  is  plentif:il.  The  cul- 
tivated parts  produce  some  wheat,  oats,  Indian  corn,  flax, 
hemp,  and  the  y,L.<,  uAm^  mulberry,  and  lemuu  trees.  Ex- 
cellent honejr  and  wax  ave  also  kathered.  Manj  ruined 
and  deserted  villana  am  met  witni  over  the  oountnr,  with 
traces  of  former  cultitfttion  and  of  a  population  which  baa 

disniipeared. 

The  Estroniedos,  or  inhabitants  of  Kstreiuadura,  are 
reckoned  the  most  ^rave  and  taciturn  of  all  the  people  of 
Spain.  Living  in  a  remote  inland  province,  with  feu  moans 
of  communication  with  the  reat  of  the  world,  they  have, 
generally  speaking,  no  notion  of  the  Inxuriea  or  even  com- 
forts of  oilu  r  countries,  and  therefore  do  not  exert  them- 
selves to  a(  (|uire  them.  When  they  liavc  an  object  in  view, 
iliey  are  cajiaMi'  of  great  exertion  and  perseverance:  they 
&m  frank,  sincere,  and  lionourablo,  and  robust  of  body,  and 
disposed  to  military  service,  especially  in  the  cavahy.  Some 
of  the  boldest  adventurers  who  discovered  and  conquered 
America  were  natives  of  BstremaduriL  The  great  ntunber 
of  emigrants  who  left  this  nrovinoe  fbr  tho  New  World 
during  the  sixteenth  century  nas  been  considered,  but  with 
little  reason,  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  depopulati^m  of 
tho  countr}'.  The  name  of  Estremadura  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  Latin  '  oxtrcma  ora.'  it  beinff  the  furthest 
and  latest  conquest  of  Alonso  IX.  over  the  Mooca  in 
1228. 

I^e  high  post-road  from  Madrid  to  Ltabon  crosses  Estte- 
madura,  and  is  kept  in  good  rei>air.  The  other  toads  are 
bad,  and  iinjiassahfe  for  carriaj^cs  in  tlie  rainy  season.  The 
pOHndas  or  inns  on  the  roads  are  among  the  worst  m  Simiu; 
pros  isions  are  scarce,  and  the  markets  few  and  ill  supplied. 
On  the  side  of  Portugal,  the  fronueir  north  of  the  Tagus  be- 
tween Bstreuiaduru  and  Beira  is  marked  hya  ridge  of  hills, 
an  ojihet  of  tJie  Sieira  de  Gat«,  whioh  asMids  hvm  Pena* 
maeor.  a  town  within  the  Portttgneso  fhmtier,  eouthwatda 

to  the  Tagus.  a  few  miles  west  of  tho  bridge  of  Alcantara. 
A  road  leads  from  Plast-iicia  across  these  hills  by  Zurzaaiid 
Zibreira  to  ('astello  Branco  in  Portugal.  South  of  the 
Tagus,  the  wesitern  bound  iry  of  Estremadura  is  much  further 
advanced  towards  the  west;  beginning  near  Montalvao, 
about  35  miles  west  of  Alcantara,  it  continues  south- 
wards, passing  a  little  to  the  east  of  Castello  de  Vide  and 
Campo  Mayor,  which  are  in  Alentejo,  down  to  the  Guadiana, 
a  few  miles  below  Badajoz.  From  thence,  for  about  30 
miles  southwards,  the  Guadiana  serves  as  a  boundary,  after 
which  an  ill-defined  tortuous  line,  of  ahout  50  miles  more, 
first  south  and  then  south  east,  marks  the  limits  between 
Ssttemadura  and  Alentejo,  to  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
fbrm»  the  north  boundary  of  Andalusia. 
Ettiemaduta  has  mines  ot  copper,  lead,  and  iron ;  and 
one  of  silver  at  Lagrosan,  near  Aloocer.  The  nuinnflietures 
are  few,  consisting  chiefly  of  leather  and  hat.s  at  Badajoz, 
Zafra,  and  Ctweres.  The  annual  net  income  derived  from 
the  land  belonging  to  lay  proprietorti  is  e?tmiated  by  Mnlano 
at  56  millions  of  reales  vellon,  or  little  more  than  half  a 
million  sterling,  and  that  belonging  to  the  dergy  both  te- 
gular and  seoular,  befive  the  late  auppcaaioii,  at  21  milliana 
and  a  half,  or  ahoiitS10.000lL  atarUng'.  (If  ifiano.  ZfkeimaHo 
Cfio'^radc'),  article  '  Estremadura ;'  and  also  '  Statistical 
Tables'  annexed  to  the  art.  *  Espafia;'  Ancillou ;  Bowles.) 

ESTREMADURA,  a  province  of  Portugal,  is  bouiidetl 
ou  the  north  by  Beira,  on  the  east  partly  by  Beira  and 
portly  by  Alentejo,  on  the  south  by  Alentejo.  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  length  of  the 
from  north  to  south,  from  the  village  of  Lavoos, 
which  lies  on  the  sea-c(»st  south  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Mondego.  to  the  borders  of  Alentejo  near  Melides,  aouth 
of  the  lagoon  of  Selubal.  is  about  140  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  about  85  miles.  The 
ridga  of  the  BstNlla,  «hi«h  stoaaaa  pavt  «r  Boii»  ftou  east 
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lo  west,  sends  off  a  branch  to  tlie  !jouth-7  e«t,  which  enters 
Estremadura  ea»t  of  Poiabal.  and  runs  obliquely  through 
the  lAn^tb  of  the  province  under  the  various  ItailMS  of  Serra 
dc  I^uzau,  ScrvA  dc  Alberdoii.  Monte  Junto,  and  Semde 
Biiragucda.  The  Sierra  dc  Baraguedft  stKtclies  to  near  Toms 
Vedriis,  and  (hfrf  meets  at  an  oblique  angle  the  ridgo  which 
spreads  frotn  i  i.st  fi>  west  from  the  Tagus  U)  the  sea  across 
the  peninsula  in  ^s  hii  li  Lisbon  is  sitiuUed.  This  latter  ridge, 
which  is  separated  from  the  former  by  a  narrow  but  deep 
ravine  extending  from  Torres  Vedras  towards  Sobral,  fur- 
nislied  lotd  WeUin|;ton  in  1810  nith  a  vsluable  poution  of 
deFenee  ^inst  th*Fiencb invading  army  under Manbal 
MasAcna.  The  line  of  hills  extends  from  the  mouth  of  tliu 
Zizandre,  west  of  Torres  Vedras,  to  the  town  of  Albaudra  ou 
theTagus,  a  iJistaiu-u  uf  ubaut  iturly  miles.  Tbe  village  «f 
Sobral  lies  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  line. 

The  central  ridze  or  continuation  of  the  Estrclla  chain 
already  mentionea  divides  the  waters  wliieb  flow  into  tbe 
Tagns  from  those  streams  whieb  run  duect  into  (be  ocean. 
Among  the  tributaries  t"  tlu  Tajjus,  the  most  considerable 
are— I  The  Zozere,  u  rapid  stroam  which  li:w  its  source  in  j 
the  mountains  of  Guarda  in  Uppor  Ik'ira,  enters  Estrema-  , 
dura  luar  Pedrogao,  and  runnmg  soulbwurds  rcceivt's  the 
Nar\  ao  frum  Tbomar,  and  then  enters  the  Tagus  at  Pun- 
bete  below  Abrantes.  i.  The  Aiembiya,  called  also  Rio 
Mayor,  wliieb  rises  north  of  tbe  town  of  Rio  l&yor,  and 
flows  in  a  tortuous  eoutse,  passing  near  Cartaxo,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  of  &mtarem,  and  enters  the  Tagus  above 
Villa  Franca.  The  streams  which  flow  from  the  north-west 
slope  of  the  ridge  into  the  ocean  are — I.  The  Lis,  which 
rises  near  Alcanhede,  tiows  by  Batalha,  receives  the  Lena 
near  Lciria,  and  enters  the  sea  south  of  Cape  Paredes.  2. 
The  Alcoa,  which  rises  south  of  the  Lia^  is  joined  by  the 
Ba9a  (the  two  together  giving  the  name  to  m  town  of  At- 
eoba^a),  and  after  a  short  counw  enters  tiie  sea.  3.  TIm 
Arnoya,  a  small  stream  which  rises  in  the  group  of  Monte 
Junto,  passe*  by  Obidos  and  Rolixa,  where  the  first  en- 
gagement Iwlween  the  Enf;li^h  and  the  Freneh  in  the  Po- 
Diasula  took  place  on  the  i7th  of  August,  ISUS,  and  then 
enteistiielake  or  las^non  of  Obidos  which  coInmunic;lle:^ 
with  the  aea.  4.  Faiftber  south  towards  Torres  Vodras  is 
the  river  Maroeira,  wUcb  passes  by  Vhniebo.  and  after  a 
short  cuurse  enters  the  sea  south  of  Pcnichc  Point.  5.  The 
stream  Zizandre  rises  below  Sobral,  flows  through  the  ra- 
vine nbove  mentioned  between  the  Serra  de  Kara[;ueda  and 
the  ridge  of  Torres  Vedras,  and  enters  the  sea  at  the  west 
extremity  of  the  lines. 

That  part  of  Estremadura  which  lies  north-west  of  the 
'.entral  ridge  and  between  it  and  the  Sea  is  mostly  flat  and 
sandy  towards  the  coast,  and  either  barren  or  covered  with 
forests  of  pines.  T,«iria  lies  tn  a  fine  valley  on  the  Lis,  at  the 
fool  of  file  lulls  which  are  cov  ered  wiiholive  plantations.  Tlie 
country  which  lu  s  to  the  si)uth-ca>t  of  the  ridge  sloping  to- 
wards the  Tai^us  is  liner  and  belter  cultivated,  especinlly 
the  plains  about  Thomar  and  Santarenv,  «hich  arc  very  fer- 
tile^ and  abound  with  ulive  and  other  fruit-trees,  and  fine 
pastuienounds.  Ttie  country  about  Cartaxo  produces  much 
wine.  But  the  finest  part  of  tbe  whole  province  is  tlut 
which  liis  tij  tile  .soiitli  of  the  lines  of  ToiTcs  Vedras  toward.s 
Li-sbon.  A  second  range  of  hills  t  iscs  iM-hind  the  first,  ex- 
tending from  Mafra  and  Ericeira  on  the  sea.  to  near  Povua 
on  theTagus,  the  high  sunuait  called  Cabe^a  de  Monta- 
chi(|ue  standiai^  m  the  centre;  and  south  of  these  are  the 
hills  of  Ciutru,  Queluz,  Bellas,  wiiich  eommand  tiie 
city  uf  Lisbon  and  tbe  banks  of  the  Tagus  down  to  Fort  St 
J\diun.  Beiv*ccn  these  various  ranges  are  delightful  valleys, 
covered  with  villages,  convents,  and  quintas  or  country  sea 
and  with  gunlens,  orchards,  and  vineyards,  remarkably  well 
cultivated.  This  pleasing  cxcepliun  to  the  getioraljy  slo- 
venly state  of  agriculture  over  the  greater  part  of  Portu- 
gal was  attributed,  in  tbe  last  century,  and  by  autho- 
rities ujt  liable  to  a  suspicion  of  partialitv,  to  the  example 
of  tbo  English  reaidants  at  Lisbon,  who  being  partial 
to  rural  bfe,  took  pains  to  embeUish  their  country-houses 
and  Lrarrlcns  aci-ordinir  to  the  fashion  of  ih.cnr  native 
ronuiry,  ami  thus  inspired  the  Portuguese  witli  a  ta^te  fur 
imitati  ig  them  by  availing  themselves  of  the  abundant  le- 
sources  which  a  line  soil,  a  favourable  site,  and  a  genial 
clime  afford.  (Du  Chatclet  and  Bourgoing,  Voyage  en  Por- 
tugat.)  Tbe  vineyards  of  BuceUas.Caccavellaa>andCoUar«s 
produce  excellent  wine.  Tbe  nefgfabourfaoods  ui  Mafra, 
Cintia,  Collares,  Qtieluz,  Cascaes,  ar.  i  i:Atly  celebrated  tor 
their  romantic  position.   A  pWasmjj  sketch  of  ihwe  de- 


lightftil  spots  it  pven  in  Baddbrd^a  MuMMHam  y  Bartth 

gal,  1835. 

The  southernmost  part  of  Estremadura,  which  lies  on  th 
left  or  southern  bank  of  the  Tagus,  is  nirt  so  ftne  as  tha^ 
on  the  right  bank,  being  mostly  low  and  flat,  and  unhealthy 
in  several  places.  A  range  of  hills  which  is  a  continuatioa 
of  the  Serra  do  Portalegre  in  Aleotejo,  which  is  itself 
joined  to  the  mountains  of  Spanish  Estremadura,  runs  froni 
east  to  west  at  some  distance  south  of  tbe  Tagua.  euters 
Portuguese  Estremadura  north  of  Setubal,  and  termioales 
on  the  peninsula  of  Almada  opoosite  to  Lisbon.  But  the 
limits  between  Bstrsmadon  ana  Alentajo  are  not  marked 
by  this  range,  the  line  of  tl  tn  i-ration  being  a  tortuous  and 
capricious  one,  beginning  from  the  sea  north  of  Cape  Suu-s, 
then  taking  a  semicircular  s«eep  to  the  eastward,  crossing 
tbe  river  Sadao  and  tbe  range  above  mentioDed  east  of 
Alcaenr  do  Sal,  and  then  turning  northwards  and  (bllowing 
the  ootuse  of  ibe  river  Canha  to  the  Tagus.  Tbe  country 
nnloeed  within  this  line,  the  aea  and  the  Tmis,  forms  dm 
('oraarra  or  district  of  Setubal  which  is  included  in  the  pro- 
\  ince  of  Estremadura.  But  farther  to  the  east  Estremadura 
ag;un  cncrnaehcs  upon  Alentejo,  extending  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tagus  rrom  Sal\'aterra  un  to  Perales,  which  lies 
nearly  opposite  Abrantes  and  the  hills  called  Cimes  de 
Ourem:  the  limits  between  Estremadura  and  Alentejo  are 
marked  on  this  side  by  the  course  of  the  rivers  Soro  and 
Zatas,  the  latter  of  which  fklU  into  the  Tsgtis.  This  part  uf 
Estremadura  contains  the  territoriraofCbamusca,  Almeirim, 
anil  Salvaterra,  which  are  included  in  the  administrative  dis- 
tricts of  Santarcin  and  Alcmqucr  beyond  theTagus.  Ac- 
cording to  a  new  tcrritonal  division  planned  by  the  Cortes 
of  1822,  the  Tagus  was  to  form  the  southern  boundary  of 
Estremadura,  the  whole  left  bank  being  considered  as 
belonging  to  Aleni^o.  But  the  piditical  convulsions  that 
fonownd  prawnied  tbe  new  plui  flom  being  put  into 
execution. 

Estremadura  is  divideil  into  the  following  comarcas  or 
districts: — 1.  Lisbon,  which  includes  the  c-apital  and  its 
suburbs ;  Belem,  with  its  splendid  monaster)' ;  Hciufica, 
near  the  fine  aqueduct  of  Agoas  Livres,  which  carries  the 
water  to  Lidmn;  Campo  Grande^  with  an  important  manu- 
factory of  silks;  BeDas.  with  3400  inhdiitams ;  Oeiraa  on 
the  Tagu.s  bolow  Belem,  once  the  residence  of  the  marquis 
dc  Poinbal.  The  fK)pulation  of  the  oomarca  of  Lisbon  is 
estimated  at  .tf)0,(J0O.  -1.  Torres  Vednis,  with  the  town  of 
that  name,  34m  inhabitants ;  and  abo  Mafra,  with  3000, 
and  its  splendid  palace,  church,  and  convent,  called  tbe 
Escurial  of  Portugal,  and  a  vast  royal  park ;  Ericeira,  near 
Maflra,  asmall  flwing  harbour;  and  the  port  of  Cascaes, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Tagus.  3.  Villa  Franra,  with  the 
pretty  town  of  that  name  on  the  Tagus  above  Li^n,  with 
11U)(»  inhabitant!^;  and  Alhandra,  wiin  2000,  a  manufactorv 
of  Iniie,  and  brick  kilns,  which  supply  Lisb^jii  with  brick«. 
•4.  .\lemrjuer,  with  the  town  of  that  name,  JGOO  inhabitants, 
and  a  paper  manufkctory ;  and  tbe  Uiw  n  of  Chamusca  be- 
yond the  Tagus,  with  3000.  6.  Santarem  -  the  town  of  that 
nune  stands  on  a  sleep  hill  rising  above  the  Tagus*  with 
several  maasive  convents  and  other  extensive  buildings, 
and  an  old  castle,  and  7300  inhabitants.  The  other 
towns  of  this  district  are:  Torrts  Novas,  a  lively  place  in 
a  fine  country,  with  about  4000  inhabitants:  Cndcgau  on 
the  Tagus,  where  one  of  the  principal  fairs  of  Portugal  is 
held ;  Salvaterra  de  Magos,  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  river, 
with  a  royal  vOia.  and  buntii^  park,  which  contains  wild 
boars.  8.  Tbomar,  containing  the  town  of  niemar,  CMt 
of  Santarem,  with  4000  inhabitants,  a  large  manufactorr 
fur  spinning  cotton,  manufactories  of  hats  and  worsted 
stuff's,  and  a  vast  convent  belonging  to  the  militaiy  ocdec 
of  Chnst.  The  other  towns  arc :  Abrantes,  on  tbe  slope 
of  a  hdl  above  the  Tagu.s  with  5OO0  inhabitants,  the  fine 
church  of  St.  Vincent,  and  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Tagus. 
The  navigation  of  the  river  does  not  extend  much  above 
Abrantes,  whieb  is  about  90  miles  above  Lisbon  bf  IIm 
course  of  tbe  rivor.  Punhete,  at  the  oonfloenee  of  Hhm 
Zezcre  with  theTagus,  .Sardoal,  witli  3000  inhabitants,  and 
Pcftpigao,  at  the  foot  of  the  E>lifl!tt,  belong  also  to  the  ciis- 
Irict  of  Thornar.  7.  Ourcra,  north-west  of  Thomar;  the 
town  of  that  name  has  30l»U  inhabitants,  a.  Leiria,  con- 
taining the  town  of  the  same  name,  with  '200O  inha- 
bitants, with  a  bishop's  see  and  a  castle,  on  a  steep  rock. 
Near  it  is  the  vmage  of  Marinhagrande,  with  a  glaa* 
Di  irjM factory,  estabhslied  by  an  En^ish  sneculat/jr.  '1  lie 
1  other  towns  of  this  district  are-  Pombau  near  the  bor. 
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den  of  Bein,  with  4800  inbibitanta.  Batalba,  near 
LsLria.  with  Us  spleadid  oommA  mA  «liunlk,  mm  of  the 
finest  tpeeimeiu  of  Nomuin  Gotlne  arehiteetiire;  it  vis 

built  by  King  John  T.  af^cr  thn  v'ctnn-  which  he  gained 
nvor  the  Spaniards  at  Aljiiharrota,  in  the  nt- !i;hbourh(K>d. 
The  church  contaiii:>  the  tombs  uf  iho  kinj,^  of  Piirtu<pil. 

9.  Aloobafa,  containing  the  town  of  Alcubafa,  south-west 
of  Loiris,  with  about  1300  uihabiiauts  and  a  magnifi- 
oent  coaTent  The  harbour  of  Ssn  liartiiiho  is  near 
Aleoba^a,  and  (hrtbor  aootlt  is  tho  strone  esstfo  of  P»- 
nirhc.  on  a  promoutory  facin*^  the  Bc-ncngna  Islands. 

10.  The  (h-strict  of  SetubaL  Thi-  town  of  that  name, 
ofttsn  by  corruption  called  Si.  Ubt-s,  is  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Sadao,  has  a  good  harbour  and  16,000  inbabit- 
«ats»  and  oxports  large  ijuantitien  of  salt,  which  is  made 
from  sea-water  in  the  nevbbooriiood,  and  also  wine  and 
flruits,  especially  oranges^  It  is,  next  to  Lisbon  and  Oporto, 
tho  moU  comtnerciai  place  in  the  kingdom.  The  river 
Sadao  rises  in  the  Serra  de  Monchiquc,  on  the  borders 
of  Al^'urves.  and  is  navitjable  for  about  30  miles  above 
Setuhal.  The  other  towns  of  this  district  are:  Almada, 
opposite  to  Lisbon,  with  4000  inhabitants.  Aldea  Gal- 
legOk  Mgher  lip  tb«  rivar,  which  is  the  oonmon  landing- 
plaee  from  Lisbon  to  tbe  soutbem  provineas;  it  baa  about 
4000  inhabitants,  chie^  boatmen  and  fishermen.  Cezimbra. 
w<»t  of  Setubal,  near  Cape  Espichel.  with  a  small  harbour 
aiid  4i)Ui>  inhabitants,  ohiutly  fishermen.  AloacOT  do  Sal 
and  Ait'itao  are  smail  towns  in  the  interior 

The  whole  population  of  Estrcnjadura  is  reckoned  by 
Miuano  at  800,000  inhabitants.  Its  area  has  been  variously 
atatod ;  aeoording  to  Antillon  and  Minano  it  is  750  square 
Spanish  leaguasofSOtoalineardegreeoflatituda.  Tho  cli- 
mate IS  generally  healthy,  being  f^ee  from  tbe  exeessive  heats 
uf  Ak'nteji)  and  from  the  cold  winters  of  Beiru.  Tlie  westerly 
Hiuib.  wliicl)  *ind  an  opening  alon;;  the  wide  valley  ot  the 
Tagu«,  refresh  the  air.  Tlie  rivers,  as  well  as  the  seu-coast, 
abound  with  &sh.  The  principal  products  of  tho  country 
an  WUMk  oil.  main^  fcuila  of  every  sort,  and  cattle.  Wbeat 
and  oats  are  ratber  saaiea ;  but  liabon  imports  eom  and 
ilour  fhnn  othor  countries. 

ESTREMOS,  one  of  the  strnt^L-r  t  fortresses  in  Portu!^ 
ajneeably  situated  on  the  Turra  iti  Alentejo.  It  coiiaista 
of  the  upper  ond  the  lower  towns ;  the  former  with  the 
citadel  standing  on  an  eminence,  the  latter  in  the  valley 
below.  Population  6600.  Here  SchomberK  gained  a  vic- 
tory OVar  the  Spaniaids  in  1663 ;  38"  46'  N.  lat„  f*  23'  W. 
lon^. 

Ki.L  RIO  IS  a  kmd  (sf  truit  consisting  of  achenia,  or 
siiKill  closed  up  seed-like  seed-vessels,  placed  upon  ii  suc- 
culent retx'ptacle.  The  strawberry  attd  tito  raspberry  are  of 
this  nature.  sn<l  are  very  incorrectly  called  berriet,  in  tbe 
botanical  sgose  of  the  word  berry.  [Bacca.] 

STAIOES,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Seine  and  Oise,  on  tho  road  from  E^iris  to  Orl6ans,  28  miles 
m  a  direct  line  south  by  west  of  Paris,  or  31  miles  by  the 
roail.  Etampes  is  on  the  bank  of  two  little  atrenms.  that 
unite  just  below  the  town  with  the  river  Juine  (or,  as  it  is 
dumetinies  called,  the  river  Etampos)^  wbidi  flows  into  tbe 
Essone,  a  feeder  of  (he  Seine. 

In  tbe  year  911  Etampes  was  burnt  by  the  Nortbmon  or 
Noraaos  under  Rollo.  In  tka  butarnab  of  tbe  same  een- 
tury,  or  the  b^inning  of  the  next,  Constance,  wife  of  Ro- 
bert, King  of  France,  bHiU  here  a  casfle,  and  Robert  him- 
»i  li'  convorled  the  Oratoiy  of  the  castle  into  a  collek^iale 
church.  The  castle  was  held  for  llie  kmp  in  the  eleventh 
tnd  twelfth  centuries  by  oiScers  who  had  the  titles  of  Pre- 
■  ut,  Bsilli,  or  Vieomte.  There  was  a  Jews'  synagogue  at 
Etampes,  which,  on  tbe  eqpUsion  of  that  pemkftom  France 
by  Philippe  Auguste,  A.a  1 183,  was  converted  huto  a  church, 
titat  of  Notre  I^me.  yet  standirij,'.  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury Etanjp^,  whi(di  had  previously  been  a  royal  domain, 
w  as  given  by  Philippe  le  Bel  to  his  brother  Louis,  Count  of 
Kvreux.  li  aft<»-wards  came  successively  into  tbe  iiaiuls  of 
tbe  Dukes  of  Berri,  Bourgogne,  Bretagne,  and  again  of 
Bowgogne.  In  the  at&teenu  century  Etampes,  with  its 
territory  or  county  was  eraeted  into  a  duehy  m  &vour  of 
Jean  do  Bro<<<es,  wbo^e  wife  was  mistress  of  Francois  I. 
la  tlie  religious  wars  of  France,  a-d.  1562,  the  town  was 
taken  by  the  Germans  brought  into  France  by  the  Prince 
01  €oudi-.  In  A.i>.  1507  it  wcm  taken  by  assault  by  the 
Huguenots;  in  aj>.  1589  it  was  the  rendezvous  of  the 
tnops  of  tbe  LeagiM^  fton  wbom  it  was  taken  by  Haoii  UL 


In  A.D.  1 590  it  was  taken  from  tbe  party  of  the  Leagui^ 
into  whose  bands  it  had  again  ftUaa*  b)r  Henri  IV,  wbo 
oansad  tbe  fiirtideatiana  of  tbe  eaade  to  be  lanad.  Tbatom 

suffered  much  from  the  exactions  of  tbe  < 
in  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde. 

Tbe  town  is  in  a  tolerably  fertile  valley,  and  consists 
principally  of  one  ^ireet.  The  tower  of  Guinette  is  the  only 
remain  of  the  antient  castle.  There  are  at  present  four 
cbtucbes.  Ttiatof  N6tre  Dame  bas  a  lofty  tower  and  spire; 
the  semioireulsr  areb  nay  be  observed  in  it.  Tbe  obnreb 
of  St.  Giles  i.s  also  very  anticnt;  it  l.n.  the  semicircular 
artii,  with  zig-zuf;  mouldings.  There  ^ru  :;i  i he  town  several 
bouies  built  uliuhl  tJ.i-  : iKif  ol"  llu>  m  m'. alof  the  arts,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  Duelu^  of  Etampes,  mistrou  of  Fran- 
cois I.  Tbe  town^ball  la  an  aatient  tunreted  buildiag; 
There  u  a  large  publie  gnnuuy  andad  laoantly.  Etampaa 
is  sumwindedby  prowenadsa  pknted  with  trees.  Near  the 
town  is  an  antient  buildin'f,',  probably  of  Roman  origin,  but 
popularly  called  '  the  tower  of  Brunehaut.'  A  luodero 
cuttle  has  been  erected  upon  these  rmns. 

The  i>opulation  of  Etampes  in  1»32  was  8109.  They 
manufiicture  soap,  leather,  woollen  yam,  cotton  counter- 

Eanes,  and  hosiery;  and  trade  in  wool,  oom,  floUTt  and 
onev.  There  are  more  than  forty  mills  of  diflerent  kinida 
on  tne  two  brooks  which  water  Etampes:  sandstone  is 
quarried  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  much  garden-stuff 
raised  for  the  supply  of  Paris.  Etampes  is  the  capuul  of 
an  arrondissement  (which  had  in  iit'di  a  popuiaiion  of 
41,208),  and  ha.s  a  subordinate  court  of  justice  (tribunal  de 
premiite  im»tance),  a  high  school,  and  an  agricultural  so* 
ciety.  Guittard  and  Qttmoj  de  SL  Hilaire  were  natives  of 
this  town. 

ETAWEH,  a  district  in  the  province  of  Agra,  bounded 

on  the  north  by  Furruckahad  and  Alit^hur,  on  the  east  by 
the  kingdom  of  Oude,  on  the  south  by  Cawnpore,  and  on 
tbe  West  by  tiie  district  of  Ai;ra.  1'he  district  of  Klaweh 
forms  part  of  the  Doab,  and  was  aaiuired  by  the  Englitb 
from  the  king  of  Oude  in  1801.  The  principal  towns  Bin 
Etaweh,  the  anti^t  capital,  and  Minnomee^  the  modem  CU' 
pital ;  Kanoju,  Belah,  and  Shekoabao.  Tbe  town  of  Bcaweh 
stands  on  the  east  hunk  of  llie  Jumna,  in  'ifi"  47'  N.  lat. 
and  78'  53'  E.  luog.,  about  70  miles  south-ea<(t  from  /Vgra, 
Minpoorec  is  u  large  town  on  the  banks  of  the  ls>a,  in 
27"  14'  N.  lat.  and  78°  54'  E.  long.,  about  (,2  miles  east 
from  Agra.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  country,  and  is  a  populous 
place.  Kanqje  stands  on  tbe  weat  aide  of  tbe  Ganges,  in 
27<>  4'  N.  lat  and  79*  47*  E.  long.,  about  65  maes  west- 
north-west  from  Lucknow.  This  is  a  very  anticnt  place : 
it  was  formerly  of  considerable  extent,  and  at  llie  period  of 
tbe  Mohammedan  invasion  was  the  capital  of  a  jwwerful 
empire,  but  at  proiitiut  comttsts  of  only  one  street.  It  is  two 
miles  distant  from  the  Ganges,  but  is  connected  with  that 
river  by  means  of  a  canal.  Belah  is  about  21  mika  aouth- 
soutb-west  from  Kanoje,  in  26°  49'  N.  lat  and  79°  27'  E. 
long.  Shekoabad  is  situated  in  27**  6'  N.  bit  and  78°  27' 
E.  Ion?.,  about  37  nules  east-soatb-east  fVom  the  city  of  ' 
A|:i  L  T'k  i^uil,  productions,  and  climate  of  this  dartrtot 
have  uheady  been  described.   rAe&a:  DoAa.1 

ETCHING.  [ENOR4TIIW.3 

ETFU.  [EoFU.] 

ETHAL,  a  substance  separatad  flom  ipennaoeti  by 
Chevxeul.  It  ia  a  solid,  fusible  at  naaiW  the  same  point  aa 
spermaoati,  and  on  cooling  crystallues  m  plates.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water;  but  in  alcohol  at  IjO"  Kalir.  is  much 
more  soluble  than  spermaceti.  It  is  jiuseeptible  of  union 
wail  \  II  1(1^  I  IS.  ,  with  which  it  forms  salts  or  soaps. 

ETllELB.VLD,  king  of  Wessex,  was  the  eldest  surviving 
son  of  Ethelwulf,  who  resigned  to  him  the  throne  of  tliat 
state  in  8«»  or  846.  ££TMBL«i»fJ  On  tbe  death  of 
Ktbelwulf  in  857  or  858,  Btbelbeld  matiied  his  young 
step-mother,  Judith  uf  France;  hut  the  vehement  reinon- 
straaces  of  Swithin,  bishop  of  Winchester,  prevailed  upon 
him,  alter  some  time,  to  abandon  tlic  incest u  us  ■  annexion. 
Judith  afterwards  bcoune  the  wife  of  Baldwin,  count  of 
Flanders,  and  Am  timatima  of  Hatilda,  the  wib  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  aadt  IfanNigh  bar,  of  all  the  sneeeediiif 
kings  of  England.  The  dmmidan  speak  in  very  ftiToiii» 
able  terms  of  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Ethelbald;  but 
although  he  had  ifteatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  win 
with  till  !)  w^ls  in  his  fatlier's  time,  his  own  reign  is  not 
marked  by  any  military  events.  He  died  in  860,  and  was 
suooeeded  by  bis  next  brother,  Btbdbert. 

BTHSI^BRT,  or,  as  ibe  iWBe  i»  wiitten  by  Badeb 
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ilescent  from  Hengist,  through  Uric  or  Acsr.  Orhn  or 
Ochta,  and  Rrmeric,  whom  he  succeudL-d  wliile  yet  a  rlnld 
in  the  year  'iTiO.  As  the  rcpresc-Mtutive  of  the  lirst  leader 
of  thi  An f^lo- Saxons  and  llie  fmnder  of  the  oklest  king- 
Ann  of  the  Heptarchy,  EtheU  Li'.  is  soon  as  he  attained 
muihood,  ongngcd  in  a  contest  for  the  title  of  BrctnaUla 
with  Ceawlin.  king  of  Wessex.  who  claimed  that  supreme 
dif^nity  as  the  j;r.indson  of  CokHc.  [Knoland.]  He  in- 
vaded Wessex  ui  568  ;  but  the  war  was  speedily  endetl  by 
liis  defeat  in  a  great  battle  fought  at  Wibbandune,  now 
Wimbledon,  in  Surrar.  This  tnu  tb«  first  instance  of  one 
of  the  ttstes  of  the  Heptarchy  drevinfi^  the  sword  agdnat 
aiMther.  Ethelbert,  however,  acrnrdinj^  to  Bedc,  came  to 
be  acknowledged  as  b^ct^vald;l  ahout  the  year  589,  after 
the  decline  of  tlie  fortunes  of  Ceawtm,  who  was  depov-d 
shout  this  time  by  his  suhjcct.>.  ancl  ended  hi^  day»  a  few 
ynn  sfter.  Ethelbert  retaim- 1  the  supremacy  during  all 
the  remainder  of  his  reign,  though  it  would  seem  that  his 
title  never  was  acknowledged  by  the  kings  of  Northumbria 

The  roost  memorable  event  in  the  reign  of  F.ihi-lbert  \vii> 
bis  conversion  to  Chhscianity  and  the  establishment  of  that 
religion  in  hii  dominions  by  the  ministration  of  St  Aucrus- 
tine«  {[AuooanNt,  9r.}  Ethdbert  profbssed  himadf  a 
Chrisraui.  and  was  baptised  on  the  ftast  of  Penteemt  k.d. 
597.  The  Christian  worship,  hnwevpr,  must  have  !)een 
familiar  to  him  loTig  before  this  time;  for  ho  had  been 
married  to  a  C'hnstian  wife.  Bertha,  the  il;nit;hter  of  ("hari- 
bert,  king  of  Pahs,  in  the  year  570,  and  she  and  her  at 
tenAmts  nad  ever  6ince  pmctised  their  own  religion  under 
the  cr<iidance  of  Liudhard,  a  bishop  who  had  accompanied 
her  from  France.  After  his  conversion,  Ethelbert  exerted 
himself  with  zeal  in  the  diffusion  of  his  new  faith.  He 
founded  the  bishopric  of  Rochester  aljoul  the  year  604  in 
Us  onn  dominions,  in  addittun  t(j  the  archbishopric  of  Can- 
tariiaiy,  the  establishment  of  wbicli  is  dated  fmm  the  at^ 
rhsl  of  Angustine.  To  bin  also  tntist  be  principally  attri- 
buted the  foundation,  about  the  same  time  with  that  of 
Rochester,  of  the  bishopric  of  London,  m  the  slate  of  Essex, 
whirh  was  at  this  time  governed  in  subordination  to  Kent 
by  Sebert,  Seberct.  Sabert,  Saebryht,  or  Saba,  a  nephew 
ef  Btfaelbiert.  Bede  says  that  the  cathedral  of  London, 
which  was  dedicated,  like  the  others  tlutt  have  since  been 
bnilt  on  the  same  site,  to  St.  Paul,  was  erected  at  the 
joint  t-xpenso  of  Ethelbert  ami  Sehert.  The  romersion  of 
tVe  king  and  people  of  Essex  had  previously  been  effected 
through  the  influence  of  tho  king  of  Kent.  It  was  also 
throogb  his  daughter  Edilherga,  who  mairied  Edwin,  king 
of  Nortbttnliria,  that  Christianity  was  introduced  into  that 
state.  [Edwin.] 

Ethelbert  defwrres  especial  remembrance  in  English  his- 
tory on  another  areount.  He  is  the  author  of  the  earliest 
of  our  written  laws,  the  collection  of  '  Dooms,'  as  Bode 
calls  them,  '  which  he  established  with  the  consent  of  his 
witan  in  the  days  of  St.  Augustine.'  They  are  written  in 
*  Saxon,  or  English,  as  it  is  termed  by  Bede,  althou);h  all 
the  other  Teulonie  ruiti  iii:!  «  iii]doyed  the  Latin  lant;uapo 
in  their  codes;  and  they  are  the  earliest  laws  that  ext.st  in 
any  bailiaioua  or  modem  tonsue.  There  is  no  reason  how- 
ever to  suppose  that  the  legiMtions  whioh  tbcy  established 
vwe  in  pjenend  new.  They  rslate,  to  quote  the  words  «f 
Sir  F.  Pnlq^rv,  e  (Kne.  C'mi.  |  ; ;  i,  *  -ily  to  the  amount  of 
the  pecuniary  fines  ])Hyable  for  \ariou.s  transgressions,  the 
offences  against  the  church  being  first  enumerated.  These 
were  of  hew  introduction ;  but  every  other  mulct  was 
known  before ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  principal  heneflt 
of  the  law  consisted  in  a  fairer  apportionment  of  the  com- 
pensation to  the  crime  than  could  be  obtained  according 
To  till'  .ililpr  customs.'  The  collection  consist.s  altogether 
of  eighty-nine  enactments  or  clauses;  at  least  as  it  has 
eonmdown  to  modem  times.  But  the  only  copyof  it  whn-h 
WB  fomm  is  that  contained  in  the  volume  called  the '  Tex- 
'tos  Reflbnsis,'  which  was  compiled  by  Emnlphtis.  bishop 
of  Ro<  hcsler,  in  the  earlv  part  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  anil 
'  it  is  diflicult  to  believe,'  a.s  Sir  F.  Pal^ave  has  observed, 
*  that  the  text  of  an  Anglo-Norman  manu.script  of  the 
twelfth  century  exhibits  an  unaltered  specimen  of  tho 
AnclO'SastDn  of  tbe  reign  of  Ethelbert.  The  language  has 
erioentiy  t>cen  modernized  and  corrupted  by  successive 
transcriptious.  ooroc  passages  are  quite  unintelligible.  . . . 
Neither  is  there  any  proof  whatever  of  the  inU  i  i  \  of  the 
tea;.  It  cannot  be  asserted  with  any  degree  ^t'  confidence 

intfmbavaUwvlwlaef  thalaw.  Omtilai*  «r  any 


I  tutory  dense  or  eiuetment,  it  is  from  the  title  or  mbrii 

alone  that  wc  learn  the  name  of  the  legislator*  The  next 
oldest  An^;!  >-Saxon  laws  that  have  been  preserved  (thoie 
of  Hlotliaere  and  Eadric,  aUo  kin^s  of  Kent)  Sit  BOn 
than  a  century  and  a  half  later  than  Ethelbert. 

Ethelbert  died  in  GIG.  Reappears  in  his  old  age  to  bava 
married  a  second  wi£s,hut  her  tiame  has  notben  isoDnle4 
All  that  we  know  of  her  is,  that  after  the  death  of  Btbel^ 
bert,  h<T  youth  and  beauty  were  sufficipnt  to  tempt  his  »oa 
and  successor,  Esuibuld,  to  take  her  to  his  hcil,  and  ■ 
course  to  renounce  at  the  same  time  the  profession  4^ 
Christianity.  After  a  short  time  however  Eadbald  di»' 
missed  his  stcpmotlier,  and  returned  to  the  fiiith  he  hi 
obandone<1,  of  which  he  ever  after  continued  a  firm  jup- 
porter.  Tlie  dignity  of  Bretwalda  went,  on  the  death  o( 
Kliielliert,  to  Rcilwald,  kinj,'  of  the  East  .Angles. 

ETHELBERT,  king  of  Wesstx,  was  the  seeood  sur- 
viving son  of  EthelwulE  by  whom  he  was  made  kingef  tkc 
subordinate  state  rompoaed  of  Kent,  Sasea.  SOMi,  sod 
Surrey  in  852,  on  the  death  of  Atbelslatt.  {Bmttm,?.] 
On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Efhelbald,  in  S60,  altbou^k 
excluded  by  his  father's  will  from  the  succc&skiQ  tu  tlu 
supreme  crown  of  Wessex,  he  was  preferred  by  the  Witan  tc 
bis  younger  brother  Ethelred,  who  daimed  tmder  the  viUi 
The  ehtoniclea  oelebmte  the  coumge  and  militaiT  tslenti 
of  Kthelbert :  but  no  events  of  his  short  reiiin  are  distiactlj 
reoonled.  It  appear*  however  that  the  Norllimen  continoe^ 
to  make  occasional  descents  both  on  the  coasts  of  Wessei 
and  on  those  of  other  parts  of  the  islaiuL  All  that  we  iii 
told  of  Ethelbert  is,  that  he  died  in  865  or  866.  He  appwi 
to  have  left  a  son,  Ethelwald,  and  other  children ;  but  M 
w.-»s  siicrccded  on  the  throne  of  Wessex  by  bis  youngsrbie 

thri  l-"!!;rlrcd. 

ETHELRED  I.  (called  also  Edelrcd  and  Ethered).  \m 
of  Wessex  and  hetwi  of  the  Heptarchy,  was  the  third  njr 
nvinff  son  of  King  Ethetwulf,  who  in  bis  will  (latifled  b 
the  Witan )  appointed  Etbelred  to  suoeeed  le  til*  tbnme 'm 

mediately  after  hi.s  eldest  brother  Ethelbnld  ;  he  di  l  H'i 
however  succetd  till  after  the  death  of  his  elder  brutiiti 
Ethelbert  in  866.  (Ethklwulk  and  Ethelbert  of  Wei 
sex/j  The  reign  of  Ethelred  was  eminently  disastrous  bofj 
for  Wewex  and  for  the  other  states  of  England.  In  the 
Year  of  the  preceding  king,  the  great  Danish  chief,  RagM 
Lodbrug.  had  been  taken  prisoner  while  making  an  attae 
on  Ntirthunihria.  and  put  lo  death  with  cruel  torturi-s  1 
appears  to  have  been  with  the  purpuse  of  avM^Dg  th, 
loss  that  tho  various  Scandinavian  nations  irameoiaid 
united  their  strength  in  that  great  expeditioo  aasinst  Est 
land,  which  terminated  in  the  conquest  of  half  tne  ceontr 
Tlie  invaders,  to  the  number  of  several  thouaandfi.  i.r-i 
the  Ciiramand  of  Inguar  (or  Ivar)  and  Ubbo  (or  H\  l  b; 
landed  on  the  coast  of  East  Anglia,  itiune<]iatcly  al:(  r  tt 
accession  of  Etbelred  to  the  throne  of  W^aex.  Havia 
encamped  and  passed  the  winter  en  shore,  they  marebi 
into  Yorkshire  in  the  spring  of  867,  took  possession  (I 
Miuch)  of  tho  city  of  York,  and  having  there  (!3ih  Apn 
repulsed  with  i;reat  <ilaughter  un  attack  of  tin-  N'orthofl 
brians  under  Osbert  and  Ella,  made  tiusmselve^  ma»i« 
of  all  the  kingdom  flf  Northumbria  to  the  south  of  the  Tyi» 
ai^plaoed  JngaarOTor  it  as  king.  Thsy  tbM  naidisdiai 
the  Bnii^am  or  Merda,  and  paased  tin  winter  ef  M7*i  i 
the  town  of  Nottin<rham.  Beorhed,  the  Mercian  king,  lu'. 
solicited  the  aid  of  Etbelred ;  and  the  king  of  We»sex,  ^ 
oompanied  by  his  younger  brother  Alfred,  whom  lie  appca 
to  Ittve  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  royal  jvwtf,  m 
raneed  with  an  army  against  the  foreigners.  The  Dm 
however  did  not  venture  to  engage  the  allied  forces  of  Wesil 
and  Morcia  ;  and  a  treaty  was  made  by  which  they  sfTWsd  ' 
evi  I  1.  N  ti  i^L^ham  and  to  retire  to  York.  In  that 
they  remained  quiet  for  the  remainder  of  this  y«ar,  and 
the  next,  during  which  England  was  afflicted  by  a  sevc 
famine,  followed  by  a  terrible  mortality  both  of  human  b 
ings  and  cattle.  But,  in  the  spring  of  870,  disregarding  tl 
late  pacification,  they  resumed  hostilities,  carryma;  'b« 
arms  across  the  Humber  into  lincolushire,  whkh  wa*  n 
eluded  in  the  dominions  of  Mercia.  Notwithstaodir 
some  attempts  to  chock  their  proeress,  which  were  mads  I 
Earl  Algar,  the  governor  of  the  wstHet,  they  speedily  ed 
ran  nil  Lincoln,  and  pushed  their  way  into  the  adjoining  te 
ritory  of  East  .^nglia,  sarkine;  and  destrnyiiig  in  their c.^ui* 
the  abbevs  of  rr  u  i  n  i  l  ui  Med* hamstead  (or  Pet^rb 
rough),  the  town  of  Huntmgdon,  and  the  utuuierj  of  B 
ma  manenring  and  hqAv  waste  whrnneir  appami 
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vith  un)M«rd-of  feroeitj.  At  a  village  called  Hoxton,  in 
Norfolk,  they  seized  Edmund,  the  East  Anglian  king,  and 
put  him  to  ilrath:  he  sustainetl  the  torments  t1»ey  indict«d 
Upon  him  wiih  siucU  cuiuUik^)  that  he  was  afterwards  ro- 
<ered  as  a  martyr,  and  the  i'Oth  November,  tlie  day  ua 
which  he  met  his  fate,  was  a;i«igiied  to  him  in  the  calendar. 
His  dealli  made  the  Danes  masters  of  East  'Anglia,  over 
wbieb  tbty  plwwd  Godnw,  «a«  of  tlwir  dutSi,  u  Iujik. 
Thwf  now  remlved  to  imada  Wainx*  Hn  only  «tiite  vhieii 

they  had  not  either  conquered  or  rendered  powerles>!.  Tliey 
entered  Berkshire,  under  tlie  cointnuiul  of  Halfdeii  aii<l 
Bacaeg,  and  took  the  town  of  Keiidinti;  without  eiicouiUerini^ 
any  resistance;  but  they  were  soon  after  attacked  bv  Earl 
Ethehrulf  at  the  neighbourins  villfige  of  Inglefido,  and 
dfivea  fcom  ib«ir  gn^twl  witA  U»  lou  «f  manor,  ons  of 
their  mott  rentwruBd  etivtiiiUL  Four  itcft  aftor  tlwf  wore 
fallen  upon  at  Reading  by  Kinfr  Efhelred  and  hU  brother 
Alfred  ;  but  on  this  occasion  the  Satous  were  repul:^  with 
^rcut  los:*.  tl>e  brave  Earl  Ethclwulf  being  among  the  alain. 
The  battle  of  Reading,  however,  was  folluwed  in  four  days 
more  by  another  more  important  encounter  at  a  place  which 
tbe  old  whtcn  call  AoaoMduu,  or  the  AnU-tree  Hill,  and 
windt  hu  been  luppotad  by  mhio  to  be  Ashbury  in  the 
west,  by  others  Aahfon  in  the  east,  of  Berkshire.  The  Danes 
were  here  attacked  with  great  impetuosity  and  valour  by 
Alfred,  and,  notwithstanding  tlieir  advantageous  position, 
were,  afVer  a  struggle  of  some  len^^lh.  completely  defeated 
and  put  to  tlight.  It  is  said  that  the  En:;lish  ehused  them 
for  the  whole  of  the  niL,'ht  and  next  day  over  the  country 
nil  they  reached  the  town  of  Reading,  in  which  they  again 
■but  themielTes  up.  But  a  totaqpt  after  the  battle  of 
Aah-tree  Hill  they  again  met  Ae  two  kiogt  of  Wesiex  at 
Basing,  in  the  north  of  Hampshire,  and  this  time  the  Eng- 
lish were  worsted.  A  similar  result  attended  the  nevt  battle, 
fought,  about  two  months  after,  at  a  place  cal]f<l  Mi  rlnii. 
which  has  been  variously  conjectured  to  be  Mertoti  in  Sur- 
rey, If  erton  in  Oxfordshiie^  Merden  in  Wilts,  and  Morton 
in  Berkshire.  In  this  ongBfBiimitv  vbicb  mittt  have  taken 
)>lace  early  in  871,  Rfheind  raoeifed  a  wound,  of  whieh  be 
'lied  soon  after  Easter,  iKn  in^;  the  now  almost  shadowv  in- 
heritance of  the  cro\>  n  of  Wessex,  and  what  would  at  a  later 
period  itavo  been  called  tlie  annramly  of  Bngland.  to  his 
younger  brother  Alfred. 

ETHELRED  II..  sumamed  tlie  Unready,  king  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  was  the  youngest  son  of  King  Edgar,  by  bis 
aeoMid  wifc,  the  infiuaaotu  Elfrida.  On  the  morder  by  Bt- 
fridft  of  bis  elder  brother,  Edward  the  Martvr.  in  978,  he 
waa  niuetantly  acknowledged  as  king  by  the  \Vitan,  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  iiuli\  idnal  having  pretensions  to  the 
crown  ;  even  Dunslan,  who  had  steadily  opposed  the  party 
of  Elfrida  througliout  the  late  reign,  finding  himself  now 
obhi^ed  to  acquiesce  in  the  accession  of  her  son.  He  was 
crowned  by  Dunstan,  at  Kingston  on  the  Thamea*  on  the 
Utbof  i^fiinl,  beincatthiatioMonly  aboyof  tmjrtaniold. 
The  of  Blbefred  tbe  Unready  is  on  tbe  vbde  tbe 
most  calamitous  and  i  nricoful  in  English  history.  The 
feeble  and  distracted  government  that  arose  out  uf  his  mi- 
nority and  the  circumstances  of  his  accession  immediately 
drewuQoe  more  upon  England  the  attention  of  the  northern 
pintiflot  pofWan»  who  had  now  remitted  their  attacks  for 
noarly  a  century.  A  amaU  body  of  Danes  laodad  at  South* 
anptmi  in  980;  and  aeareely  a  year  passed  afterward*  In 
which  one  part  or  other  of  the  cimst  was  not  in  like  manner 
vinited  and  ravaged,  usually  with  impunity.  At  lensfth,  in 
991,  a  [iiLirh  larger  force  than  had  before  oppcared  arrived 
under  two  ieudurs,  named  J  ustin  and  Gurthmund,  and  after 
taking  the  town  of  Ipswich,  proceeded  to  Maldon,  and  there 
encountering  tbe  English  amy  rooinianded  by  the  alder- 
man BrithnM,  obtained  a  completo  rietOTV,  Brithnod  him- 
adf  being  slain.  On  this  it  was  leaolvoa  by  the  English 
Witan,  on  the  adriee,  it  is  said,  of  Sine,  who  had  raeoeeded 
Du  i-tiiii  as  the  king's  chief  counsellor,  to  buy  off  the  in- 
vaders With  a  sum  of  money.  They  agreed  to  acc  ept  10,000 
pounds  of  silver,  which  was  accordingly  paid  to  them, 
)>eiag  raised  by  an  impost  on  all  tbe  landed  property  in  the 
kingaoOb which  from  ihi^j  time  became  a  regular  tax,  under 
tko  MBO  of  the  Danegeld,  and  vaa  porhapa  the  flat  direct 
tax  impoaed  in  England.  It  was  f^lt  however  ^t  Aia  was 
u  very  precarious  expedient  to  trust  To  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
Danes  were  gone,  the  i^ovenimtiiU  proceeded  to  fit  out  a 
formidable  flwt,  which  might  perhaps  have  been  of  service 
if  it  had  bean  ready  to  meet  tnem  when  they  arrived.  As 
itwuf^itiniioMaBar  afloBt  Aw  it  vaa  nnacnd  uaateM 


by  treachery  and  mismaoaitanieBt.  A  squadron  of  DajtCi 
having  again  appeared  on  the  eoait  in  992.  Alfric,  the  com- 
mander of  the  English  fte<>t,  when  sent  to  surprise  them 
serreily  pave  them  mfuruiutiuu  of  the  intended  attack,  ana 
tlii-n  went  over  and  joined  them.  The  next  year,  when  the 
Nurthmeu  in-.ide  .n  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Northumber- 
land, and  took  by  storm  the  castle  of  BfW^tlWUgh,  the 
leedaia  of  the  force  sent  againat  tham  in  like  naunar  Ab- 
iorted  to  tbe  enemy.  In  994  a  much  mm  powerfld  amm- 
raent  than  had  yet  appeared  sailed  up  the  Thames  under 
the  command  of  .Swoyu  or  Svem,  kin^'  of  Denmurk,  and 
(Jlave  kinii  of  Norway  ;  it  consisted  of  iunety-1'our  ships,  and 
directed  its  first  clRirts  against  London,  whidh  however  de- 
fended ilaelf  auccessfully  againat  the  assault.  The  invadi^rs 
then  overran  and  hud  waato  a  great  |Murt  of  SiBevi  Kent. 
Sussex,  and  Hampabire.  In  the  end  tmy  were  inam  bMiabt 
off  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  nf  money,  their  demand  this 
time  rising  to  16,000  pounds  of  silver.  Olave  now  con- 
sonleii  to  emlmu  e  Cliristiamty :  and  he  faithfully  kept 
hia  pruuiisu  of  uuver  again  molesting  England.  Not  so 
the  king  of  Denmark;  his  forces  continued  their  attacks 
year  after  year ;  and  at  last,  in  1001,  Etbelred  found  him- 
belf  once  more  compelled  to  rid  hionelf  Of  them  for  the  mo- 
ment by  his  old  expedient  Ho  waa  now  obUgad  to  pay 
them  24,000  pounds  of  silver. 

For  wiiai  lerij;tH  of  time  the  relief  which  he  thus  pur- 
chased might  ha\e  la.sled  it  is  imjiossible  to  sa).  Etbelred 
now  resorle<l  to  another  mode  of  rlealiugwilh  the  evd,  \s  Inch 
was  of  a  very  different  character  from  ttiat  to  which  he  bad 
hitherto  adharad,  but  oombiaed  the  qualities  of  being  at 
oooa  atill  more  umuatiflabla  and  atill  laaa  likely  to  prove 
efSeaeMma.  On  the  19th  Norember,  the  festival  of  St. 
Brice,  in  the  year  1002,  the  English  inhiibitant.i,  in  obo- 
dience.it  is  said,  to  .set  ret  instructions  received  in  eveiy 
city  from  the  i;overiiment  the  e\enin<^  before,  suddenly  ro>u 
in  all  parts  ol  the  kingdom  upon  the  Danes  t^bo  were  resi- 
dent among  them,  and  put  thMa  to  death,  men,  women,  and 
children.  There  hat  tiaen  loaie  diipttto  aa  to  the  predae 
cKttnt  to  whieh  the  maaaaere  waa  earriod,  and  it  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  comprehended  all  the  persons  of  Danish 
descent  resident  in  the  country ,  for  in  many  districts  it  is 
certain  that  the  inajonty  of  tin.-  mhahitants  were  or  this 
de8i  ription ;  but  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  large 
number  of  persons  perished.  This  atrodotu  and  in  every 
way  unwise  proceeding  did  not  long  remain  villiout  its  fit 
ptinishment.  The  next  year  Sweyn,  whoee  aister,  married 
to  an  English  earl,  had  been  among  the  buteheied,  again 
appeared  on  the  south  coast ;  and  from  this  time  it  may  be 
said  the  kingdom  had  no  rest.  After  the  devastations  of 
the  invaders  bud  been  <»ontinued  for  lour  years,  they  were 
once  more  bought  off  m  lt>07  by  a  payment  of  nrj.OOO  ]iounds 
of  silver.  The  next  year,  by  extraordinary  efforu.  a  nu- 
merous tloet  was  bufll*  and  aaamlileil  at  Sandwich ;  but  a 
dispute  aiiaiag  among  the  o^ina,  one  of  them  deaerCad 
with  twenty  vaaida,  and  turned  pirate,  and  naariy  all  the 
rest  were  soon  after  destroyed  by  a  tempest.  Meanwhile, 
all  the  other  forms  of  pubho  calamity  combined  to  afflict 
the  nation.  The  king  was  an  object  of  general  hatred  or 
cuntenipt;  the  nubility  were  divided  into  hostile  fhct ions; 
and  famines  and  contagious  diseases  vied  with  tlie  swords 
of  the  invadara  in  daatraying  the  miaerabia  pao|d&  la 
1M9  a  new  Daniah  fl>rea  arrivad,  nnder  a  leaibr  named 
Thurchil,  who  fiir  the  three  followinp  years  spread  devasta- 
tion throuuhout  the  only  part  of  the  country  that  had 
hitherto  afforded  an  asylum  from  the  forei^ncr.->,  the  fens 
of  East  Augliu.  At  huit.  uflcr  he  had  sacked  and  burned 
the  city  of  Canterbury,  Thurchil  was  bought  off  in  1012  by 
a  payment  of  48,000  potmds  of  silver,  nnd  he  and  bis  £b1* 
hiwers  agreed,  on  being  allowed  to  settle  in  the  country,  to 
become  the  cuhjects  of  the  English  king.  But  tbe  next 
year  Swe)m  himself  again  made  his  appearance,  now  avowing 
ni.  iL'U  rmination  not  to  depart  till  he  had  effected  the  con- 
truest  ot  the  country.  Enterino^  the  Humber,  he  received 
the  submi-vhion  both  of  the  Northumbrians  and  of  the  parts 
of  linooln  that  were  in  like  manner  chiefly  inhabited  by  a 
popntation  of  Danish  descent.  He  then  marched  across 
the  eMtniiy  to  Lendon,  putting  all  the  malaa  to  the  awonl 
aa  he  adnmoed;  but  tbe  eapiud,  whieh  waa  defended  by 
Etbelred  and  Thurchil,  resisting  his  as&ault.  he  turned  to 
tbe  west,  and,  compelling  the  nobles  to  make  their  submis- 
sion to  him  wherever  he  passed,  he  proceeded  to  Bath,  and 
there  caused  himself  ta  be  procUimed  king  of  England. 
Saonaflertliia  Lendon  anbnntad  to  liiaanawiifi  and  in 
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tlie  mtftdie  of  Jonuan',  KM  4.  Ethclretl  fled  to  tbe  court  of 
Richard  diiko  of  Normandy,  wbo^e  sifter  Kuiiua  ho  bad 
married  Mitnc  years  before.  He  had  previouisiy  sent  thither 
Bmma  and  her  two  children. 

On  tba  8nd  of  February  bowvwr  Sweyn  died.  His  son 
Onrate  wM  imawdiately  prodnmsd  kine  by  the  army ;  but 
tl.p  T''.ngli8h  determined  to  recall  KthelnM.  He  was  bro\i^ht 
hapk  accordingly,  after  entering'  into  a  sok-mn  agrceniuiit 
with  the  Witan,  that  he  would  be  i  l'  li  lord  to  them,  and 
anwnd  all  they  wished  to  have  aoiended,  and  that  all  things 
fli^  ild  be  forgiven  which  had  been  done  or  said  against 
him,  they  on  Uieir  parts  promising;  that  they  would  all  turn 
to  Idin  without  firaud.  and  would  never  again  permit  the 
Danes  to  have  dominion  in  England.  Canute  deemed  it 
prudent  to  take  flight  before  the  national  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment;  and  it  is  said  that  another  f^cneral  inajisacre  of 
the  Danci  that  were  left  behind  in  the  f-ouiitry  signalized 
the  restoration  of  a  national  j;ov»Tnmcnt.  But  Canute 
rotumed  the  following  year  with  a  powerful  tleet :  he  was 
immediately  joined  by  Thurchil,  who,  till  now.  had  re- 
maioed  fluthtill  lO  hit  English  allegiance ;  other  cbi«& 
Mlowod  Thttrebn^  example,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
country  appears  to  have  again  speedily  submitted  to  the 
Danes.  Ethelred  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  illness  when 
Curate  arrived,  and  he  died  in  London  on  tlie  23rd  of  April, 
1016,  at  the  moment  when  the  enemv  was  preparing  to 
attack  that  city.  He  was  succeeded  by  Edmund,  sumamed 
Iionndo,  hk  eldest  aon  by  a  lady  named  Elfleda,  wtio  is 
and  to  ittve  borne  him  tix  eons  and  foor  daughters,  but  to 
whom  it  is  doubtful  if  he  wju?  ever  married.  Edward,  one 
of  his  two  sons  by  Emma  of  Normandy,  whom  he  married 
in  1002,  also  afterwards  ascended  the  throne.  (BlWVHD 
laoNsinK,  and  Edward  thk  Confkssor.] 

ETHELWULF  was  the  son  of  Egbert  the  Great,  whom 
he  iocceeded  in  tho  throDO  of  Wessex  and  the  supremacy 
over  the  otlwr  states  of  the  Heptafrhy,  in  838.  The  pn>- 
viaeea  of  Kent,  Essex,  and  Saaaex,  which  Egbert  had 
oonquered  and  annexed  to  nis  dominions,  and  also  that  of 
Surrey,  which  had  hitherto  been  included  in  Wessex,  were 
at  the  same  time  formed  into  a  separate  but  subordinat* 
kingdom,  and  put  under  the  government  of  Atlielstane, 
whom  some  of  the  cbroiMclcrs  state  to  have  been  the  eldest 
son,  others  a  younger  brother  uf  Ethelwulf.  Thsre  is  no 
(Mer  authori^  than  that  of  Malmesbaiy  (whoee  aeoount  it 
mditpntably  ineoneel  m  serernl  particulars  and  imufobaMo 
in  others)  for  the  story  that  Ethelwulf  «a-s  a  nionk  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death.  His  early  uducalion  is  recorded 
to  have  been  conducted  first  by  Hclmstan,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  afterwards  by  S  with  in,  whom,  on  coming  to 
the  throne,  he  advanced  to  the  same  sec:  and  ho  had  also 
Mfvcd  with  distinotion  in  the  field  in  the  lifetime  of  bis 
flttlier.  When  he  aueeeeded  to  the  eiown  he  retained  aa 
his  chief  counsellor  the  able  Alstan,  biithop  of  Sherborne, 
who  had  been  in  great  fovour  with  Egbert.  What  has 
been  preserved  of  the  history  of  the  first  lourtecn  or  fiflccn 
years  of  the  roi^  of  Ethelwulf  consists  almost  exrlusi\ely  : 
of  the  detail  of  a  scries  of  contests  with  the  Danes,  w  ho  uow^ 
continued  with  incessanl  persevwance  tho«e  descents  upon 
the  English  coasts  whictt  they  had  commenced  in  the 
pneeding  raign.  In  837  three  equadront  of  tham  mad* 
attaeha  on  dillte«nt  points  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The 
next  year  they  landed  ajrain  in  great  strciiLrlh  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and,  afier  defeating  the  troops  sent  to  oppose  them. 
marche<l  ai  i  o~s  an  ;  i  .tvai;ed  the  countrv  down  to  the 
Thames.  In  839  thrcu  hard  battles  are  recorded  to  have 
haen  ihu^t  at  Boehester,  Canterbury,  and  London,  besides 
an  aetioa  at  sea,  aeir  ChMmoutb,  in  which  the  English 
fleet,  eommended  by  Bthelwulf  in  pemn,  tustaiued  a 
defeat.  For  some  years  after  this  however  the  Northmen, 
abandoning  Britain,  directed  all  their  efforts  against  the 
coasts  of  France.  But  in  the  hater  part  of  the  }ear  8j0  a 
lody  of  them  landed  in  the  isle  of  Tlianct,  when,  su  ill-pre- 
pared was  Ethelwulf  fur  the  attack,  that  the  foreigners  wore 
enabled  for  the  first  time  to  fiass  the  winter  in  the  country. 
In  the  spring  at  8S1  they  were  joined  by  great  numbers  of 
tlieir  oountiymeo,  and  the  whole  multitude  ascending  the 
Thamoa  in  a  fleet  of  330  vessels,  plundered  Ointerbury  and 
London.  They  then  penetrated  into  Surrey  ;  but  here  they 
•«ere  met  by  Ethelwulf  at  Okeley,  and  after  a  loni^  and  ob- 
stmate  battle,  were  defeated  with  innnensc  loss.  They 
wcr«i  M>oii  after  worsted  m  another  battle  at  Wenbury,  in 
Devonshire,  and  also  in  a  sea-fight  naMT  Salldlrioh  by 
Aibela(an«,  the  king  of  Kent.  Tit9  coneaqninoa  wMb  tliat 


the  Danes  did  not  ap\in  make  any  attempt  on  Eogbni 
during  the  reign  of  Kihchvulf 

In  852,  on  the  death  of  Athelistane.  the  kmgdom  of 
Kent  was  assigned  hy  Ethelwulf  to  his  second  son,  Ethel-  j 
b<9t,  he  himself  retaming  the  chief  aoveiaini^  as  befiK*. 
The  fljtlowing  year,  at  iBsb  ToifQflKt  of  BoobrM,  or  Binhred,  | 
kint;  of  Morcia,  he  led  an  army  against  the  Welsh,  and 
marched   tliroujfh  their  country  as  far  as  the  I^le  of 
Anglesey,  compcUmg  them  to  acknowledge  themselves  tht 
subjects  of  himself  and  Beobrod.   On  the  termination  «( 
this  expedition  ho  gave  his  daughter  Ethelswitha  in  tiu^r 
riage  to  the  lung  of  Mereia.    In  8SS  he  undertook  a 
journey  to  Borne,  aeoompanied  by  his  youngest  son  AUhed, 
vho  had  been  also  carried  to  that  city  in  tlie  preceding  year 
by  bishop  Swilhin.     Ethelwulf  had  by  this  time  lost  hu> 
first  wife  Osbcrga,  a  daughter  of  Oslac,  designated  the  king's 
cup-bearer ;  and  now,  on  his  return  through  France,  he  j 
fell  in  love  with  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald.  ] 
king  of  that  country,  and  married  her,  altboueb  she  had 
not  yet  reached  her  twelfth  year.   Meanwhile  however  hi* 
aldfltt  son  Ethelbald,  taking  adtwitaim  of  his  father's 
abeenea  (wliom  perhaps  he  representM  as  being  in  his^ 
dotage),  had  entered  into  a  scheme  for  seizing  the  throne. 
It  is  mill  that  among  his  acuimplioes  was  the  prim«  minis- 
tor  Aktan,  and  that  tie  was  also  supported  by  the  chief 
nobility,  from  which  we  may  conjecture  that  the  attempted  ' 
revolution  was  not  without  Mime  strong  reasons  in  italkvooi.  < 
And  althoitf  h  the  return  of  Eihelwolf  i»  said  to  ham  pre- 
ventad  the  fidl  ■ncesss  of  the  design,  it  was  substantnlly 
carried  into  effect.    It  wa.s  agreed  at  a  solemn  meeting  of 
the  Witan  tliat  Ethelbald  should  become  king  of  Wes- 
sex, and  that  Elhel>vu;;  -tiould  reign  as  sovereign.  \uth 
Ethelbert  under  hiiu,  in  Kent  and  tiie  other  eastern  pr>- 
vinccs.    It  may  be  supposed  that  in  his  new  position  Ethel- 
wulf enjoyed  little  more  than  a  nominal  authority.    He  i 
spent  tho  remainder  of  hi*  days  mostly  in  exercises  of  de- ' 
votion,  and  died  in  857  or  8A8.   By  his  will,  which  wai 
confirmed  by  the  Witan,  he  left  tho  kingdom  of  Kent  to 
his  second  son  Ethelbert,  and  that  of  Wevsex  in  «uoeaonon 
to  his  other  sons  Elhelbukl,  Ethelred,  and  .Alfred.  ! 

One  III  1  'mslatiw  acts  of  the  reigii  of  Ethelwulf  ha* 
iji\en  rise  to  mucii  discussion,  namely,  the  grant  which  h< 
made  in  ^54  or  855,  with  the  eontsnt  of  the  WiUn.  ui 
fiivour  of  the  chuicb,  and  which  was  wont  to  bo  considered 
as  the  original  fbtmdatkm  of  the  right  of  the  clei^  to  the  < 
tithes.  Tlie  grant  is  recited  by  Tn^ulfus,  Malinesburj". 
juid  Matthew  of  Westminster,  but  not  in  the  sjinie  terms., 
Lingard  observes  that  '  the  copies  arc  so  different,  and  the 
language  is  so  obscure,  that  it  is  diflicult  to  ascertain  its  real 
ubjvct ;  whether  it  were  to  exempt  firom  all  secular  serviesa 
the  tenth  part  of  each  manor,  whoever  might  be  tbevoa- 
scssor,  or  lo  annex  that  portion  of  laiMl  to  the  poaeeasMint 
which  had  already  been  settled  on  the  church.'  It  cannot. 
Turner  thinks,  have  been  the  original  grant  of  tlic  tithes 
of  all  England.  The  '  words,*  he  ol»er\es,  'imply  either 
;  that  il  wite  a  liberation  of  the  land  which  the  clerg%'  had 
before  bi-en  in  possession  of  from  all  the  services  and  pay- 
ments to  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  lands  w«i«  gmeraliy 
liable,  or  that  it  was  an  additional  gift  of  land,  not  of  tithai^ 
either  of  the  king's  private  patrinumy,  at  Of  lome  othor 
whidi  is  not  explained.'  Palgrave  contends  that  it  wois  not  a 
grant  of  tithca,  but  a  crant  of  tho  tenth  part  of  the  land  by 
metes  and  bounds,  to  be  held  free  from  all  secular  services; 
yet  he  admits  that  the  interpretation  which  construes  the 
grant  into  an  enfraiicbiiiemciit  of  all  the  lands  whieii  the 
church  then  posseisaed,  is  '  not  alt<»ether  void  of  p.r-oba- 
bility.'  (iffur.  Corn.  p.  1 59.)  There  is  a  dispute  also  about 
the  data  of  Uie  grant.  Pulgra\  e  eoneeives  that  Bthelwidf 
made  it  on  his  return  from  Rome :  Turner  and  Lini^at-d 
both  place  it  before  Ills  journey  thither.  The  latter  ados: 
'  This  charter  was  at  first  confined  to  the  kingdom  of  Wt  ; 
but  m  a  council  of  the  tributary  states,  held  at  Winchester 
in  855,  it  was  extended  toatt  tlia  MtiOMoftha  SavoM.* 
ETHER.  [Mthsm.} 

ETHEREOE.  sometincs  written  BTHBRIDOB,  SIB 

GEORGE,  bom  about  1636,  was  a  distinguished  wit  and 
dramatic  writer  of  tho  reign  of  Charles  II.  AcooirdiDff  t* 
the  usual  routine  of  a  gentleman's  e<hication  at  that  tinid, 
he  studied  law  at  an  inn  of  court  and  traveUed.  lu  1 66  ^  l:« 
made  his  first  public  appearance  as  author  of  the  comcdr 
called  '  Love  in  a  Tub/  '  She  Would  if  she  Could'  f(41ew«d 
in  1 668,  and '  Tba  Kan  of  Mode,  or  Sir  Foplii^  Flttttar/  in 
,  1678.  AU  thate  wtn  itenwd  with  madi  ftvow  ^  Oa 
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public,  Init  'Sir  Foplinp;  Flutler'  has  been  the  raost  es- 
teemed, 'They  placed  him,  with  Buckingham,  Rochester, 
Sedlcy.  &c ,  in  l)v  lirst  rank  of  the  wits  of  the  day.  Ka>e 
find  brilliunce  of  dialopuo  are  tlieir  characterimUc  excel- 
lence ;  hut  thoy  have  an  ingrained  taint  of  hccntiousness 
running  through  the  whole  conception  as  veil  as  the  lan- 
quage,  wbkh  faas  long  excluded  them  from  the  stage.  If 
the  ebaraoter;  are  supposed  (which  is  the  author^  best 
excuse)  to  be  but  highly  coloured  copies  of  the  fine  gentle- 
Tiien  an'l  l;iflie>  <if  the  rlay,  we  shall  marvel  that  thf  name 
cind  e>.tiuialion  of  Keiilluineii  slunild  e%'Pr  have  been  sullied 
1')  si:rh  a  total  want  of  truth  niiri  honour.  Sir  George 
Etberege's  venes  are  not  numerous,  and  consist  of  occa- 
sioiial  pieoea.  laiOpooDS.  MWgs,  and  short  amatory  poems, 
mine  of  which  are  of  a  vttf  Jkentiottt  chaneterl  Their 
style  may  be  gucsmd  fi'om  his  app^'^^f^o*'*  of  Btkttage 
.ind  genl/f  (Jforicf.  K  1  i  ^'^^r,  in  Iiis'Session  of  thePtoets,' 
}{ives  high  prui.M.'  tu  our  auliior,  hi  savins;  that 

or  all  ncD  t)  I  '  ^  lU 
THrTr'i  now  hm4  more  hncy.  twlr.  jii<\gm>'nt,  »ail » il. 

Fancy  and  wit  may  be  allowed  him:  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment suited  Rocbwtw'a  own.  Ether^'k  private  life  may 
be  gue«Md  from  his  writings :  play  injiu«d  bb  fortune,  de- 
Vaiichery  his  eonstituIif)n.  Ho  rc])aired  the  former  by  mar- 
i  Mui;  a  ririi  widow,  whose  jirice  was  a  title;  and  to  win  her 
he  puroliased  liis  kni^'hthood.  He  was  in  Jamc:*  II. 's 
iiuusehokl,  and  was  aflerwarda  employed  by  that  king  as 
minister  to  Ratisboo»  whera^  hy  some  accounts,  he  died 
from  a  fall  down  atatrs  after  a  convivial  eDtertatomant;  hot 
(his  appears  uncertain.  The  tine  of  his  deatii  leems  to 
l-avc  been  about  the  Rcvoh;tTon. 

There  is  an  edition  of  \m  Plays  and  Poems  in  8vo., 
London,  iru  i,  and  one  in  l2mo.,  London,  171  j. 

ETHE'REUM.  a  theoretio  carburettcd  hydrogen,  con- 
sistine  of  4  equivalents  of  carbon  =  24,  and  5  »)aivalents 
of  hydrogen  —  5:  its  equi%-alent  is  therefore  29.  Among 
the  various  theories  which  ha%-e  been  proposed  respecting 
the  constitution  of  aE>thers,  that  which  supposes  it  to  contain 
ethereum  (as  it  is  termed  by  Dr.  Kane,  and  elhule  by  Ber- 
/elins),  as  a  base  combined  with  oxygen,  is  perhaps  to  bo 
}  rt,l"crrc<l  to  all  other«.  It  i<t  indeed  true  that  ethereum  has 
rever  bix'n  obtauu:d  in  a  separate  state,  but  allowiiiv;  it.s 
existence,  o-lher  may  be  regarded  as  an  oxide  of  otbereuni, 
alcohol  a  hydr»'e<l  oxide  of  ethereum  or  a  hydrate  of  a-ther. 
and  aalpliovinie  acid  may  be  viewed  either  as  a  hydrated 
binilpbate  of  oxide  of  ethereum,  or  a  hydrated  btsclpbate 
cf  ^ther, 

ETHE'RI.A,  Lamarck's  nauie  for  a  pcnus  of  Ojnt-hifers, 
jdaced  by  many  authors  amonj^  the  Chumido',  but  sepa- 
rated by  Desiiavcs  and  others  from  that  family  for  the 
reasons  assignetf  under  the  article  Chamacka. 

Ai^xikU  closely  approximating  to  that  of  Unio,  Lobes 
of  the  mantle  disninted  throughout  their  kngth,  and.  con- 
^^equently.  without  cither  tubes  or  syphons.  Below  the 
foot,  the  branchiae  of  the  right  side  unite  themselves  to 
those  of  the  leftside  in  the  medial  line,  and  leave  below 
tiic'ui  ii  nttber  large  canal,  in  which  the  vent  terminates. 
I'he  branchial  leallcts  are  unequal,  strongly  striated  and 
festooned  on  their  free  border.  The  mouth  is  rather  large, 
and  famished  on  each  side  with  a  pair  of  palps  like  those 
of  the  IMones.  Finally,  (and,  as  Deshayea  (rii«efvea»  it  is 
n  great  singularity  in  an  animal  that  liv«  attached  to 
iVireifTH  sub^fam  es,)  it  is  provided  with  a  very  large  foot, 
whicli  may  bf  <  ompared  in  regard  of  its  form  and  poeition 
with  that  of  i'nin. 

ShifH  adherent,  thick,  nacreous,  very  irregular,  iiiequi- 
valve.  incijiulaicral;  umbom$  short,  thick,  indistinct;  hinge 
t0Olhia8s»  inegalar»  undulated,  callous ;  ligament  longitu- 
dinat  tortnoOK,  external,  penetrating  pointedly  into  the 
interior  of  the  shell :  jnu.iruftir  impn'ssions  oval.  irre<:u]ar, 
one  superior  and  pustirior,  the  oilier  inferior  and  anterior; 
pallial  impies-ion  narrow  and  small. 

Obs. — M.  Deshayes  observes  that  on  examining  the  shells 
of  this  genus,  in  which  the  ligament  is  not  ruptun  <!,  it  ap- 
peaia  that  the  ligament  is  not  entirely  internal  or  sub- 
mtmal.  like  that  of  tin  oystnrs,  hut  that  it  has  oompletely 
the  .<%tructnrc  of  external  ligaments.  It  is  when  the  shells 
arc  youDi;  that  the  structure  of  the  ligament  is  most  easily 
recognized.  There  are  two  mustular  impressions,  always 
very  distinct  in  old  utdividuaU :  but,  in  the  young  ones,  it 
sometimeo  happens  that  one  only  can  be  distinguished,  and 
it  was  upon  an  individual  in  this  state  of  growtb  that  M. 
de  F^russac  estabiiihed  bia  genua  MmStrw,  whid^  in  the 
P.G«  No.  COL 


I  opinion  of  M.  Desihayes,  cannot  be  retained.  With  r'UarJ 
to  the  rienulations  on  the  hinge  adverted  to  by  M.  d^* 
I  FrTussac,  M.  De-,liaycs  stutes  ilmt  he  had  seen  on  the  'erv 
individual  which  M.  de  Feru»!^ac  had  in  his  hands  some 
small  iVacturek  rotulting,  as  it  appeared  to  M.  Dcshayes, 
f  rom  this  cause;  namely,  that  the  sliell  having  been  taken 
with  the  animal,  the  valves  had  been  separated  by  attael^g 
the  ligament  with  a  sharp  instrunn'nt. 

Geographical  DiHrtbutiuti,  Ihibits,  .Vi .    Lamarck  consi- 
ik  rerl  the  ^ciius  Ktheria  to  be  marine,  and  acrountod  for  its 
having  esmi  ed  tlte  notice  of  zoolo|;i»ts  bocttiise  it  was  at- 
tached to  ri  I.      I  great  depths  in  the  sea.    Mr.  6.  B. 
Sowerby,  aAer  nuiiciiig  the  locality  attributed  to  the  genua 
by  Lamarck,  remarks  that  two  einumstances  obaervahle  in 
\m  Etheria  iE.  semUmata),  figured  in  his  plate,  woTild 
have  induced  liim  to  suspect  that  this  was  a  fresli  water 
shell, or  at  least  an  inhabitant  of  ;i'stuarie>  ai  the  moutim  of 
rivers:  1st,  it*  having  an  epidermis,  which  rennuns  only  in 
those  pa.  ;s  least  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  water,  the 
(rresiter  part  especially  of  the  upper  valvo  being  eroded  in  a 
very  irregular  manner ;  and  Sndly,  its  being  partly  covered 
with  the  remains  of  those  ovale  vesicular  bodies,  stipposed 
to  be  the  eggs  of  some  molluscous  animals  so  fre(|uently 
fi H  11    i!T  fresli-water  shells.    M.  Cailliaud  wa^  the  fir>t  to 
maki:  known  tin;  fart  that  the  genus  is  an  inhatniatU  wf  the 
fresh  Waters,  and  M.  de  Kcru.ssae  (Mhuhires  de  la  Sociiti 
d'Hiaiuire  Naturelle,  vol.  i.)  published  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject from  M.  Oailliaud's  materials  in  whirhtfae  former  also 
made  a  roviaaon  of  the  species.  M.  I>e»hayea.  in  his  tmatise 
on  the  genua  {Bnqfclopedie  MHkodique},  staMs  that  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  species  ndhorc  by  the  one  or  the  other 
valvo  indifferently,  wiiich,  he  remarks,  is  not  the  case  with 
the  Oj'Sters  or  the  Chamee.    That  Etfu-ria  may  be  attached 
indifferently  by  either  valve  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
after  the  assertion  of  M.  Dcshaycs:  but  Mr.  Erodsrip 
iZool.  Tram.,  vol.  i.)  observes  tiaX  the  same  specie*  of 
Chama  is  sometimes  attadied  fav  the  right,  sometimes  by 
the  left  valve.  [Chamacba,  vol.  vi,  p.  470.]   M.  Rang, 
during  a  voyage  to  Senegal,  made  some  interesting  obser- 
vations on  Ethentr  which  live  'ilKi  leagfues  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  in  tlie  SL^nesral,  and.  together  w  ith  M.  Cailliaud, 
who  reeei\ed  tlie  animal  from  the  Nile,  published  a  memoir 
{M^nntirrs  dii  Museum  d'Histoirt:  Naturelle)  full  of  inte- 
rest, in  which  the  animal  wa<i  duscribad  fbt  the  iflt  thuo 
Tbe  rivers  of  Africa  and  Madagasoar  nppear  to  have 
aflbrded  tbe  frpednwns  (which  are  still  rather  sosree  in 
cabinets)  hitherto  collected.         de  Ffrussac,  in  his  me- 
moirs, gives  tliL'  fullowinj;  infornialinn  from  M.  Cailliaud 
■  We  first  meet  witli  Et/ltrier,'  says  liia!  Zi-alouv  traveller. 
'  after  passini;  the  firat  cataract;  and  tliey  do  not  appear  to 
cxi-Hl  below;  ihey  become  very  abundant  in  the  province  of 
Rebata,  beyond  the  peninsula  of  Meroe.   The  inhabilanis 
colleet  them  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  to  ornament  their 
tombs  with  them,  and  thov  say  that  thcv  come  from  the 
more' elevated  parts  of  the  Nile,  from  Saida,  where  they  aro 
eaten.'    M.  Cailliaud  found  them  :«  far  as  Fuzoql,  the  nu  st 
iliflaiit  country  into  which  he  penetrated  from  the  Blue 
River.  In  Scnnaar,  the  inhabitants  informed  M.  Cailliaud* 
that  during  the  summer  season,  when  the  river  was  low, 
they  took  them  with  the  animal :  but  notwithstaudhift  all 
his  cndeavoun^  M.  Cailliaud  oould  not  obtain  any  living 
specimens,  the  river  being  then  always  too  high.   They  arc 
said  to  be  very  common  in  the  .TaTn  ussi.  a  river  which  runs 
into  the  Blue  River,  and  m  all  ai  prarance  the  nunierou<« 
confluent  streams  of  this  great  arm  nf  the  Nile  produce 
them  also.    Tbe  number  found  upon  the  tombs  throughout 
Ktluopia  is  so  great,  that  it  is  astonishing  that  Rnice  and 
Burckbaxdt  should  not  have  mentioned  thMn.  {Zoot^Joum^ 
voLL) 

I.-miarcV  recorded  four  species  of  Etheria,  which  he  di- 
vidc<l  into  two  seer  ions,  each  containing  two  species.  The 
first  of  lh('>e  consists  of  species  which  hav(>  an  oblun;:  cal 
losity  111  the  ba.sti  uf  the  shell;  the  »econd.  of  those  which 
have  no  encru<$ted  callosity  at  the  base  of  the  shell.  These 
four  species  M.  de  Ffrussac  (with  justiee  in  the  opinion  fit 
M.  Deshayex)  reduces  to  two ;  so  Uiat  tbe  sections,  a^  left 
by  Jjanaiek,  would  each,  in  that  case^  consist  but  of  one 
species,  vis.,  the  first  of  Etheria  etHptica,  and  the  second 
of  Etheria  xt'milunata.  If.  I>eshaye8  remarks  that  I^aniarck 
saw  but  a  very  small  numbvr  of  individuals,  and  imt  being 
aware  of  their  extreme  variation,  esiabhslu-d  specie.-!  irom 
the  form  of  the  shell;  and  it  is  certain,  he  adds,  that  if  we 
were  to  ftllow  the  same  indkmtion  at  the  present  <lay,  wa 
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might  MtaUish  a  specim  for  each  individttal.  He  notices 
M.  Hang's  judicious  observation,  that  in  th'c  same  spedes 
there  are  individuals  armed  with  spines,  and  others  aovoid 
of  those  appendages  anil  tin-  shades  of  this  fharactcr 
are  t^o  gradual  that  it  inipu>>ible  lo  reganl  it  as  of  the 
smallest  importance.  In  following  out  this  priiiiMple,  M. 
Rang  oonsiuers  Etheria  tubi/era  of  Sowerby  and  F./fwria 
Caiuiaudi  of  Ytrmaa  as  identical,  and  E.  Cnrternni  of 
Miebelin  to  be  the  sanw  JB.  phmtbea  of  Ffirusaac.  It  is 
to  the  last-namad  speeiei  dwt  M.  Deshayes  thinks  that  the 
f^amis  MMerim  should  be  wferrud. 


Kihrtia  •emBuD.itA. 


EtheHa,  or,  as  some  write  it,  Etheria,  has  not  yet  been 
discovered  in  a  fos^it  stale.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
Rafinesquc  uses  the  term  for  a  genus  of  Macrourous  Crus- 
taceans iK'longing  to  the  PcJtemonidte. 

KTHERINE,  a  peculiar  carburetted  hydrogen,  which  has 
also  been  regarded  as  the  basis  of  tether.  It  is  supposed  lo 
consist  of .)  equivalents  each  of  hydrogen  and  eaibon. 

ETHERO  SULPHURIC  ACID— ETHIONIC  ACID. 
This  arid  is  prepared  bypassing  the  vapour  of  anhydrous 
sulphuric  acid  slowly  into  absolute  alcohol  kept  cold ;  by 
their  mutual  action  an  oleaginoui  iuid  is  formed,  without 
the  evolution  of  any  gaseous  liMtter.  This  fluid  is  to  be 
mixed  with  water  and  saturated  with  barytea,  by  which  a 
portiiin  of  sulphate  is  se])anited,  and  cthenMIupliate  of 
oorytca  is  obtained  by  evaporation  in  vacuo. 

The  acid  in  this  salt  is  stated  to  consist  of— 

Tiro  equiv.  of  aulphurie  acid  .  .  6€ 
Oneequiv.  of  ethirino  ....  28 
Oneequnr.oftmttr  9 

Equiv.  «f  ethMMidpliwie  «r  ethbnio  aeid  117 

It  may  be  considered  cither  BS  a  bydnted  bisulpbate  of 

etherine,  or  as  an  anhydrous  bisulphate  of  »ther,  or  of  oxide 

of  elhereum. 

ETHICS  is  the  s<'ience  which  relates  to  our  menial 
affections,  not  simply  as  phenomena,  but  as  they  are  vir- 
tuous or  vicious,  right  or  wrong.  (Dr.  Thomas  Brown's 
Leeturet,  p.  486,  Bmnb.,  1830.)  The  term  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  ^Bue^,  which,  in  signification,  is  equivalent  with 
die  Latin  «io«,  mongg,  whence  the  adjective  moraih,  and 
the  EnglLsIi  wor'l  morafs.  Aristotle,  in  the  second  bo<ik  of 
his  Ethics,  addressed  to  his  son  Nicomaehus.  says  that 
moral  science  rcccm-d  the  imnie  of  eiliics  from  the  word 
'  habit,  uaa^  <■  eostom,'  (40un^,  iri  rov  idws. 


or  Ain  rAv  itOfiv),  since  it  is  fkom  habitual  eiperieiioe.  and 

the  routine  of  customary  cooduet  diat  inonu  dispositiuti's 
and  principles  arc  gradually  fbrmed  and  changed.  Cirer' , 
ill  his  \\ork  on  moral  ends  {De  Finibun,  1.  I  and  .')  briefl-. 
defines  ethics,  or  morality,  as  the  '  ars  vivendi,'  or  'dectrina 
bene  vivendi,*  that  is,  the  art  of  living  wisely.  The  srho- 
lasltc  treatises  on  ethics  divide  the  practical  part  of  the 
scienee  Into  tbrae  deprtments  ithike  (4^).  which  shows 
by  ■anrnniate  precepts  what  i»  the  du^  of  a  good  man ; 
OBComSmike  (mVovo^ir^),  which  shows  what  is  the  duty  of  a 
good  fhther  of  a  family;  and  pnltttkr  (TroXirn./; i,  which 
exhibits  the  duty  of  a  goud  citizen,  ami  of  a  ^ood  m-a^K- 
trate.  [Morals] 

E'THICUS,  or  iETHlCUS,  is  conjectured  to  have  lived 
about  the  fourth  centur}'  of  u'ii  sera,  and  is  the  reputed 
author  of  a  Cofimocrapbv  or  short  description  of  the  world, 
being  an  ennmeramn  of  the  mm,  iAuids,  previnees,  moun- 
tains, rivers,  and  towns  of  the  then  known  wnrM.  wnh  a 
short  account  of  the  sources  and  course  of  the  pniu  ipal 
rivers.  In  speaking  of  the  TilxT's  course  through  Konie.  he 
menliuiis  the  gate  of  St.  Peter,  that  of  .St.  Paul,  and  the  Via 
Portucnsis,  or  of  *  the  martyr  St.  Pclix.'  He  also  speaks 
of  Rome  as  the  mistress  ot  the  world,  of  the  gamea  held 
by  the  Romans,  of  the  pncfcctus  urbis,  &e.  These  eir- 
eamstanoea  nugrsenre  to  ffx  the  time  of  the  compilation  of 
the  work  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  centurv,  when 
Ronie  had  l>ec<)me  completely  Christian,  hut  wi  beiort 
Alaiic's  invasion,  .i^ithicus  and  his  Cosmof^nipliy  arc  nu  ii 
tioned  by  several  writers  of  the  following;  afjes.  and  among 
otliers  by  Isidurus  of  Seville,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventh  century.  Rubanus  Maurus  (dr  Inventione 
Linguarum),  a  writer  of  the  ninth  oentaijr.  edls  iEthkus 
'a  Scytln'an;*  and  Flodoardus,  a  writer  of  the  fblloiring 
<entury,  calls  him  'Istcr'  t'loni  'Istria.'  (Vossius,  //mAj- 
ririx  Latmia,  h.  lii.)  At  the  bef^iiuniiK  of  his  Cosmogniphv 
j^itliirus  states  that  Julius  (."n^sar.  during  Ins  ci\ii>ul>liij. 
with  M.  Antony,  by  virtue  of  a  senatus  eonsultum,  ordered 
a  survey  of  the  Roman  world  to  be  taken,  and  that  the 
work  was  entrusted  to  three  geometers,  Zenodoxiu  for  the 
eastern  part,  Polycleitos  for  the  sooth,  and  lleodotus  Ibr 
the  north,  who  <  omplclc<l  their  work  under  Augustus. 
This  survey  was  pmhahly  the  source  from  which  the  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary  was  derived,  which  Itinerary  in  its  present 
shape  has  also  been  attnbutwl  by  some  to  v^thicus.  [An- 
TOfiiNt's,  Itinerary  of.]  'ITie  Cosmography  in  most  publi- 
cations is  followed  by  another  and  somewhat  fuller  description 
of  the  variouB  parte  and  provinces  of  the  world,  apparently 
of  the  same  period,  entitled  '  Alia  totius  Orbis  Descriptio,' 
and  generally  attributed  to  vBtbicns  also,  though  there 
are  (h  ulits  concerning  his  authorship.  This  second  work  is 
also  found  almost  literally  in  Orosius.  forming  the  second 
chapter  of  hi>  history.  It  has  been  sugfested  that  Orosius 
may  have  copied  it  from  ..Cthicus,  and  the  text  of  Orosius 
has  certainly  the  appearance  of  aoopy,  as  he  ha^  shortened 
the  beginning  or  introduetoij  part,  and  also  left  oat  the 
concluding  sentence,  in  whidi  the  author  of  the  description, 
a»  we  have  it  sei>aratel>,  jiromises  to  trive  a  cimliiinatuin  ot 
his  work,  or  an  ampler  descrijitioii  of  the  towns.  &e.,  Ikj- 
ijinning  from  Rome,  wlmli  lie  styles  'Ciipiit  Mundi  el 
Domina  Senatus."  (Simler's  edition  of  i^thicus  Basil, 
1676.)  This  last  sentence  pruroising  a  fuller  account, 
which  the  author  did  not  fulfil  or  which  has  beoi  lost,  would 
not  have  fitted  Oroeius'a  historical  morativekand  therdbre 
he  left  it  out  But  it  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  in  two 
MSS.  of  Orosius  in  the  national  library  at  Paris,  Nos.  4678 
and  -issJ.  the  scconrl  cbafiter  ends  with  these  words,  w  hich 
are  not  found  in  the  other  MSS.  and  printed  ediiions  ot 
Ornsiii>:  '  Pcrccnsui  lireviter  ut  putui  provinc.  i^  y\  lusulas 
Orbis  Universi,  quas  Soltnus  tia  descri/iftt.'  i  hiv  \r$Htld 
seem  to  attribute  the  work  to  Solinus. 

To  the  two  GoMnqgraphies  attributed  to  ^thicus  is 
added,  in  some  editions,  another  extract,  whidi  is  styled 
'  J'.ilii  Honorii  Onitor  s  F.xrerpta  quop  ad  Cosraf^Eraphjatu 
perliiunl  '  It  is  in  its  plan  similar  to  the  first  tJosmo- 
graphy  of  yfJthieiis,  only  perhaps  still  dryer  and  more  in- 
correct. Til  ■  three  have  been  published,  together  with 
Poiui  niic.  Mela,  by  Gronovioi^  Lejtten,  1836. 

ETHIO'PIA  UOioKia.)  was  the  name  given  by  the 
antient  geographers  to  the  countries  south  of  Euypt.  In  a 
more  general  and  vague  sense  they  called  Ethiopians  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  south  part  of  Africa,  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  Atlantic.  Herodotus  (iv.  197)  speaks  of  tin- Ethio 
pians  as  inhabiting  the  whole  of  South  Libya  (Libya  w  witli 
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Isim  synoiiymout  with  our  Afrira'),  a» distinguished  from  the 
Libyans  who  inhabited  the  Mediterranean  coast  and  the 
interior  adjoining  it  He  also  speaks  of  the  Kihiopiaii 
TroEloflytcs  {iv.  163)  who  lived  to  the  south  of  the  Gara- 
tnuntes.  uiul  UslU  litniige  stories  of  them ;  but  these  par- 
ticular Ethiopians  miut  fad  oonndered  included  under  tlie 
K'cneral  name.  Stnbo  plaess  the  HMpert*n  Ethiopian» 
ii.-.ir  the  Atlantic  Sea, and  south  of  ihv  Pli;ini-ii  imd  Nr- 
tiftes,  who  wer**  themselves  suulli  of  ihc  Maun,  lii  this 
general  sense,  Kthioiuaiis  lorrcBpoaded  Wit!i  iIk:  uilialuuinta 
of  the  countries  south  of  the  jfreat  desert,  of  whicli  the  an- 
tii-nts  knew  very  little.  Herodotus  (vii.  70)  also  t-peaks  of 
Asiatic  Btluopianak  wbo  fiwmed  part  of  the  gr«M  amyof 
Xerxes;  but  tbeir  locality  is  not  aoiily  datnnnined.  The 
l;i>T,.i  iaii  however  observes  that  the  Asiatic  Ethiopians  were 
black,  like  those  of  Libya,  but  differctl  from  them  in  lan- 
i^uagf,  atul  had  straight  hair;  wherea-^  lln>>u  i  f  Lib>a 
iiad  very  curti/  hair,  by  which  term  some  modern  writers 
have  perhaps  too  hastily  concluded  that  the  woolly  hair 
of  the  negro  is  intended.  But  Ea&tcni  Ethiopiii,  pro- 
perly called  Ethiopia  ahote  Efrypt  (Herod.,  vu.  C'J;,  and 
olso  Ethiopia  OrienUlis,  was  a  distinct  and  bettefHtefined 
country.  It  included  those  regions  which  we  now  call  by 
the  name  uf  Nuina  ami  .Sriui:iiir,  ;ui<l  (n-rhai  ?;  [lait  of 
Abyssmia,  bul  to  the  smitii  ii>  laiut>  witl-  not  kuuwn. 
Herodotus,  li' I wevi'i',  ii  shfiuM  t;lis<jr'>cil,  dr.-irly  distin- 
guishes thti  Elhtupiaiis  immcHlmteiv  south  of  Egypt  from 
those  whom  he  calls  long-livixl  EtliiopiailS  (ill.  17),  whom 
h«  pUises  on  the  shoras  of  the  aoijitheni  aea.  But  wimi 
country  we  must  consider  aa  inbabttedby  these  long-l!\>.-<l 
Ethiopians,  it  .'^(.■I'liiu  imjuibiMr  Ui  sa\. 

Meroe,  wliirh  lav  above  tlie  I'oiiIlueliL-u  of  tliL'  Aj-t.ibitras 
i'l'.u-A/:/L)  ami  the  Nile.  \sas  iIk'  .tiUient  capital  of  Ettuii|)ia, 
til  the  limited  and  muiv  dtitiuttu  sense  of  Ethiopia  above 
Egypt,  in  which  sense  we  shall  now  consider  the  term. 
The  Troglodytai  boiderad  iwoa  Ethiopia  to  the  east,  extend- 
ing along  the  coast  of  the  Ked  Sea.  To  the  vest  of  Ethiopia 
were  the  Blcmmyes,  a  barbarian  trilw.  of  whont  wonderful 
bturics  wore  iold'a.>  having  no  heftdn,  but  eyes  and  a  mouth 
fiviil  ;ii  the  breast.  Ethiopia  wa^  a  niunlvy  early  r*;- 
duced  to  a  ft\e<l  social  state,  and  wa:>  h<;ld  traditionally  to 
have  been  the  parent  uf  Egyptian  civilization  and  religion, 
lis  government  was  monarchical,  but  the  monarch  wa« 
subordinate  to  an  all-powerful  hierarchy,  more  absolute 
than  that  of  Egynt.  i)iodorus  (iiL  6)  says, '  in  Ellaiopia. 
when  the  priests  tnink  proper,  they  send  a  message  to  the 
l;iiiL'  uilh  orders  for  him  to  die,  the  gods  having  so  cum- 
liiumealed  their  pleasure,  which  no  mortal  should  dispute.' 

It  has  been  long  a  siibjeet  nt  dis^'u.'-.-ioii  amon^  ibe  in- 
vestigators of  anti(|uily  whether  the  aiis  ol  civilixed  life 
descended  from  Ethiopia  to  Eg]f|rt,or  ascended  from  Egypt 
i  uto  Ethiopia.  Here,  as  in  many  other  contested  historical 
]>oint8,  mueh  disertnination  is  reqniicd.  It  would  appear, 
f  rom  iradirion,  that  at  a  very  remote  i>eriod  roli{fious 
<  olunies  rarac  duwn  from  Mcroe  into  Egypt.  Herodotus 
(ii.  29)  Sii)-.  "at  Moioe,  the  znat  citvof  the  Ethiopians, 
the  people  wursiiip  uiily  Zeu.s  and  Dionysus  (Ammon 
and  Osiris),  and  them  they  honour  grculy.  Tliey  have 
an  oracle  ok'  Zeus,  and  they  make  their  expeditionb  when- 
ever and  wherever  the  Deity,  by  his  oracular  answers, 
orders  them.'  This  shows  that  the  priests  of  Mbnw  wnt 
colonies  into  other  countries,  and  Egypt  was  naturally 
one  of  the  first  lamls  ta  \vhi<'h  they  would  reMirt.  The 
worship  of  Aminiin  (the  Zeus  or  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans),  which  was  carried  by  ilu  iis  down  the  Nile,  wus  a 
simpler  and  purer  form  of  worship  than  the  absurd  as- 
semblage of  deities  which  afterwards  gained  ground  in 
l^ypt.  Tla«  procession  of  the  Holy  Ship^  with  the  shrine 
ortne  ram-headed  Ammon,  which  took  place  annually  at 

Thcbi's,  and  which  was  carried  acrovs  the  Mlo  to  the  Libytjn 
side  aijd  brought  back  after  a  fe\»  days,  w  ;»8  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  first  advent  of  the  ^od  from  Ethiopia  by  the 
river.  This  ceremony  is  sculptured  on  .Mjveral  Egypiiaji 
and  Nubian  temples,  and  especially  on  the  great  temple  of 
Csmah.  Homer  probably  aUudeti  to  it  when  he  speaks  of 
Jupiter's  rMt  to  the  Ethiopians  and  his  twelve  days* 
absence.  It  appears  also  that  the  worship  of  Isis  desceni^d 
the  Nile  from  the  farthest  regiuus  of  Ethiopia.  Diodorus 
(lii.  3)  says  that '  the  jK  ople  above  Meruo  worship  Isis  and 
Pan,  and  besides  Ihein  Hercules  and  Zeus,  ( onsiderin^  these 
deities  as  llie  chief  bi-nefai  tors  of  the  human  nue.'  Isis' 
heails  have  been  found  bv  CaiUiaud  at  Naga,  near  Sbei{dy, 
'«boiit  17*.  N.  ht.)  ia  Upper  Nubia,  the  sculptures  beai^ 


ing  all  the  marks  of  an  original  style,  though  of  a  coarset 
art  than  that  displayed  in  the  same  fissures  in  the  Egyptian 
temples.  The  lieiul  of  Isis  i.-,  pliwed  above  that  of  Typhon, 
as  in  some  of  the  temples  of  Egypt.  These  temples  of 
Naga  however  may  be  supposed,  from  tbeir  style  and 
soulptuies.  to  be  of  a  later  date  than  those  at  Kl  Heca- 
ourah.  whioh  are  also  in  the  distriet  of  8hendjr,  in  a 
valley  in  the  desert,  at  M*me  distance  from  the  Nile,  and 
about  twelve  mdes  nearly  mirth  of  Naga;  they  consist  of 
ei^ht  temples,  of  small  diineiiMon^,  the  largest  b^inu  only 
thirty-four  leet  long,  connected  by  galleries  and  terraces, 
with  a  great  number  of  »maU  chambers,  tlie  whole  being 
surrounded  by  a  double  encloaure:  There  are  no  tombii 
nor  remains  of  private  habitations  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Traces  of  a  large  tank  ore  seen,  protected  from  the  san  d  In 
mounds  of  earth  all  round  it,  the  water  of  which  ser\ed 
probabh  for  reIi^'i^lUs  ami  oiher  purposes.  The  luaierials 
of  the  builduig^  am  on  a  sural  I  scale,  as  weii  &ii  the  buildint;s 
themselves,  the  stones  seldom  cM  eediug  one  loot  in  length 
and  half  that  in  height.  No  sculpttircsor  hieroglyphics  adorn 
the  walls ;  only  on  the  si\  pillars  which  form  the  portico 
of  theluger  temple  are  there  hieroglyphics  and  liguies  in 
'  the  Egyptian  style.  This  temple  seems  to  be  of  a  much 
later  date  than  llif  r.sf  (CaillMud,  J':>i/,i^r  it  Mfrot^,  and 
/'/<it<  x,  and  an  urtieie  on  ilie  !>amu  ui  ti«i:  l-'ou  ij^a  Quaiicriy 
Review,  No.  -I,  .lane,  lt*-JS.)  It  is  supposed  iluit  this 
secludeti  cnelosure  may  have  been  the  sacred  city  of  Meroii, 
the  college  of  its  priests,  and  the  original  seat  of  the  oracle 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  w  hence  issued  thoae  religious  colonies 
which  carried  religion  and  oiTitintion  from  Ethiopia  as  far 
■IS  iho  Delta  and  the  Oasis  of  the  Libyan  de>ert.  .Ac-eordiny 
to  the  tradition  of  the  country,  tae  name  uf  El  Mecaouruh 

was  that  of  the  antient  ikkita  or  ledusea  who  inaabiteil 

these  edifices. 

The  ruins  of  Mcro';  itself  are  now  believed  to  be  those  dia- 
oovered  by  C!ailliaa-.i  at  Assour.  above  the  conlliMnoo  of  the 
Albani  or  Tacazn  and  the  Nile,  and  its  aituation  between 

the  two  rivers  probably  Kuve  rise  to  the  appellation  of  the 
Island  uf  Meruf.  The  extent  of  the  ruins  is  said  to  be 
more  con.sidcr  »hl  •  ib  u  that  of  Napata,  near  Barkab  oi  ot 
any  other  place  yei  examined  in  Nubia;  they  are  also  in 
general  mure  ddapidatcd,  and  vast  mounds  of  rubbish 
appear  hea^ied  up  evetywbere,  »»  if  formed  by  the  ruins  ot 
private  as  well  aa  public  buildings.  The  latter  consist,  as 
at  Napata,  of  temples  and  pymmidb.  Of  the  lenpl«»  there 
is  not  one  the  remains  of  which  can  be  traced  with  any 
certainty  :  tlie  front  wall  of  the  lai  ^e.-,t  apjiear.^  to  have  hten 
twcnty-fi'.e  feet  tlilik.  The  pyramids  stand  ui  groups  on 
th(  horflers  of  tlio  desert.  The  lar^'Cst  i>  about  si.My  leei 
at  the  base,  b.it  most  of  them  are  much  smaller,  and  gene- 
rally in  a  ruinous  state.  Must  uf  the  pyramids  liave  little 
exterior  sanctuaries  attached  to  them,  and  in  one  of  then 
Cailliand  found  die  loof  arehed  with  a  key-stone,  as  in 
those  of  Mount  T^arkal. 

The  comieetruu  between  Egy]il  and  Ethiopia  was  renewed 
at  various  periods  remote  f  rom  t  ach  other,  and  under  vurious 
circumstances.  Herodotus  says  that  he  saw  in  the  reeurds  of 
the  priests  of  Mcmphll(^IOO),  18  Ethiopian  kings  rei^isiered 
among  the  33U  successors  of  Mencs,  who  preceded  Sesostria, 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  icnill  of  kings,  still  it 
shows  that  a  tradition  existed  of  a  very  remote  infiuence  el 
Ethiopia  over  Egypt  Tliis  perhaps  was  the  epoch  when 
the  \vor^hip  of  .'Vminon  and  0^iris  was  introduced  into  ilie 
latter  counlrv.  Osiris,  accordinj;  to  tradition,  led  a  volutiy 
from  Klhiopi.a  into  E^,:ypt,  wlueli  received  also  from  the 
parent  state  the  practice  of  deifying  kings,  together  with 
nieroglyphical  writing,  the  iisa^o  of  embalming,  the  whole 
aoeted  ritual,  and  the  finnm  of  Ibeir  soulptVMa.  (Diodorus. 
iii.  3.>    Afterwards  Sesostrfs  is  said  to  have  conquered 

Ethiopia;  but  this  was  probably  a  partial  ineursion,  for 
Hert«lotus  (11  I  says  llial  Ethiop..i  w<us  never  eont]uered  by 
any  foreign  power.  We  hear  nothini:  of  the  intercourse 
between  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  for  many  centuries  afterwards, 
during  which  the  latter  country  made  great  mograas  in 
civiliiation  and  the  arte,  and  built  ita  stupendow  moiia^ 
ments.  In  the  eighdi  century  B.C.  llie  Etbiepian  invaaion 

of  Egypt  took  place,  and  Sabakos,  an  Ethiopian  king, 
reigned  over  both  couinries.  Ilerodutuji,  who  lived  be 
tween  two  and  three  centuries  later,  says  that  Sabaku!^  -  i 
cuated  Egypt  in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  a  fact  which  shows 
tliat  the  power  of  the  Ethiopian  hioraidiy  atill  continued  in 
AiIl  vigour.  Slill  we  find  other  Ethiopian  kings  ruling  ana* 
oesiiTMT  over  ad  laaat  part  of  Egypt;  among  ethers,  Tir* 
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hakan,  luenliuiied  ill  Hil' Seriptuiu«a»h»viti^  fi>Li;:lit  iigainst 
Senna<-herih.  Tlie  ctitumentators  on  the  book  of  k'ltiiis 
(it.  I.  ,  \i-  considered  Tirh»kah  to  be  an  Arab  chiefiam  ; 
«a  error  disproved,  as  it  is  considered,  by  the  existence  of 
hit  OBIIM  on  om  of  the  building  of  Th^es.  This  period 
of  xoMmd  intercouiPse  beCtmnSgnt md Ethiopia,  under 
dieumttanees  highly  liiTmifalble  to  tne  latter,  was  probably 
th«i  time  when  thf  improved  arts  uf  Egj'pt  were  introduced 
into  Ethiopia,  and  it  was  probably  then  that  the  splendid 
structures  uf  Mount  Barkal  were  executed;  a  supposition 
wiiieh  would  be  confirmed,  if  it  be  true  that  the  name  of 
Tirhakah  is  found  in  the  hieroglyphical  cartouches  in  the 
Tjrpfaoniuai  of  Barkal,  auording  to  ChwnpoUioa'<  sjwiem. 
Ag«n,  under  the  Ptolemies  there  is  evidence  to  thoir  that 
GrcccoKL'vptian  colonies  found  their  way  into  the  n»ioiu  of 
the  Upper  Nile,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
even  as  far  as  Axuin  and  AJule  in  Abyssinia  [Adt'lk; 
Axum]  :  these  colonies  or  adventurers  probably  spread  the 
Efrypiian  arts  as  improved  by  the  Greeks  into  Ethiopia. 
Ail  these  vicistitudee  may  acoount  for  the  various  s^tyles  of 
building  and  sculpture  fbund  along  the  banks  of  the  Upper 
Nile.  The  monuments  of  Asi>our  and  el  Mefaoarak  are 
probably  older  than  those  of  Naga,  and  these  much  older 
than  those  of  Barkal,  whiih  are  probably  anterior  to  the 
temple  of  Soleb.  We  ktiow  from  a  pas-a-je  of  Diodorus 
that  after  the  Ptolemies  came  to  reign  in  Egypt  a  great 
change  took  place  in  Ethiopian  politics,  in  the  time  of  the 
second  Ptolemy  (he  Ethiopiaas  had  a  king  Ergamenes  who 
had  a  knowledge  of  Gieek  nanneta  and  pbiloaopby.  Being 
wearjr  of  the  yoke  of  the  hierarchy;  he  vent  trith  a  band  of 
soldiers  to  the  inaccessible  place  (Bnrkal?)  which  contained 
the  ^Iden  temple  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  massacred  all  the 
priests.  (Hceren's  work  on  Eeypt.  and  the  Egyptian  An- 
tiquities in  the  British  Miueum  in  the  Library  of  Enter- 
taint KumilMge.) 

Of  the  maiinafa  of  the  Ethiopiaas  we  know  little,  except 
what  we  nay  infer  from  their  nonnneots  and  the  aeanty 

records  vtc  have  of  their  reli^on  and  institutions,  as 
above  slated.  Their  sacretl  kngnago  appears  to  have  been 
tlie  same  as  that  of  the  Egyptian  priests.  From  some 
sculptures  at  Barkal,  it  would  6eem  that  human  sacrifices 
were  occasionally  in  practice.  [Barkal.]  A  peculiarity  in 
the  Ethiopian  iootitutions  is,  that  their  women  sometimes 
went  to  oattle,  and  were  not  excluded  from  the  throne. 
Strabo  (Casaub.,  p.  82U)  speaks  of  the  Ethiopian  warrior 
queen  named  Candace.  (See  also  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
viii.  '27.)  On  the  prop\la  of  one  of  the  tem])les  of 
Naga,  besiiles  the  hfro  or  kmj;,  is  a  female  fif,'uro  like- 
wise of  rcf^al  dignity,  wilh  a  lar^e  knife  in  eacli  hand, 
going  to  cut  off  the  beads  of  a  number  of  captives;  the 
vulture  is  hoveirinf  over  her  head.  The  figures  of  both 
\aa^  wnd  qnwm  ore  remarkable  tat  the  magnifleenoe  of 
their  dreoi.  and  though  they  have  many  chaneteTisties  of 
Egyptian  style,  they  are  much  thicker  than  the  Egyptian 
form,  especially  the  female,  liich  is  remarkably  hir-,;e  from 
the  vest  down wanls.  (S(>c  C.ailliaud's  Plates,  I  I.  tf>.  i 

After  the  Romans  became  possessed  of  Egypt,  we  read  of 
Mverai  expeditions  into  Ethiopia,  but  uf  no  permanent  im- 
pMVionmade  by  them  upon  that  region.  Caiua  Petrooius* 
prefeet  of  Egypt  nnder  Augustus,  w  said  to  have  advanoed 

as  far  an  Napata.  called  Tenape  by  Dion,  the  first  town  of 
Ethiopia  afier  Mcroe  He  del'eiUed  Queen  Candace,  who 
was  obliieil  to  sue  for  peace-  But  the  Romans  ultimately 
kepi  none  of  their  conauests  in  that  quarter.  In  subse- 
quent tirnefii  it  appears  that  they  conquered  again,  and  re- 
tained a  strip  of  territory  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  of 
aeron  day.<«'  march  above  the  first  catarart,  but  this  was 
given  op  by  Diocletian  to  the  NuImb  or  Nnbato),  on  con- 
dition that  they  siiouid  prevent  the  Ethiopians  and  the 
Blcmmyes  from  attacking  Egypt.  O.""  the  vicissitudes  and 
ultimate  dismemUurmeut  of  the  anbeiit  kingdom  of  Merue 
He  have  no  information. 

The  early  Christian  historians  seem  to  restrict  the  name 
cf  Ethiopians  to  a  people  occupying  part  of  the  country  now 
oalledAbyiainia,  Wooopins  aiul  Cedrenua  eall  the  Axatn- 
ttes  BthiopianK.  (|8ee  the  articlee  Amn.*  and  Axdm.] 
From  those  timet  the  name  of  Ethiopia  has  been  given 
more  particularly  tu  Abyssinia,  and  the  Geez  or  sacred  lan- 
giiairc  of  that  oountiy  ma  heen  callad  Bthiopiaii.  [Abys- 

KtNIA.] 

Tlie  onnn  of  the  name  '  Etliiopia'  is  uncertain.  .Salt 

»ya  that  Itiopiawan  ia  the  frvonrite  term  by  which  the 
at — —      — .1.  ^        ^  p^jj. 


baiily  introduced  among  the  Abygsi mans  by  tlie  half  fl:ccl 
of  ine  kint;doni  of  Axum.  The  word  inGix-ek  ku*  the  d^- 
pear.mce  of  being  si^nifitant,  and  sometimes  interpreted 
'dark-coloured;'  but  like  many  other  Greek  names  ol 
nations,  it  is  probably  a  native  Asiatic  or  African  tcna 
ooRvpted  into  the  aemhUmco  of  a  nnuioe  Cheek  woid. 

EraOPIAN  LANGUAGSB:  Vnder  the  genend 
designation  of  the  Ethiopian  languages,  three  different 
dialects  are  usually  comprised,  viz.,  the  antient  Ethif»pisn, 
or  Geez,  the  Ti^ai'^,  and  the  Amharic.  Tlie  antient  lan;'Li;u;e 
properly  called  the  lirfhiopian  i>  now  extinct,  or  at  least  sur- 
vives only  as  the  language  of  hooks  and  of  k-arn«d  men 
(whence  it  is  also  called /eMfta  tNa«'A<|/;or  book-laaguago); 
and  its  pUce  is  now  supplied  by  the  two  other  diaJecta,  oi 
which  the  Tigri  approaches  nearest  to  the  Ethiopie,  whilst 
the  Amhaho  has  more  widely  departed  from  it.  [.VstHAUic 

L^XOUAOK.] 

llie  Ethiopian  belongs  to  the  family  of  languages  usually 
called  the  Semitic,  and  among  them  it  shows  the  <.iosc?-i 
ailinity  to  the  Arabic.  It  is  written  fh>m  the  left  to  the 
right,  in  a  peculiar  alphabet,  which  however  appears  to  he 
of  Semitic  origin.  (Compare  the  Ethiopian  letters  A"/. 
nakar,  ain,  and  geml,  with  the  corresponding  Phoenieiai, 
and  Punic  chaiaciers  in  Pi.  v.  and  \i.  of  (xe^enu:.■>'  FuZ/fo- 
graphische  Stiuhni,  Leipzig,  4lo.,  and  PI.  i.  of  tlie 

same  author's  Scnpturee  Lingtueque  Phatnicife  Monu- 
menla,  Leipzig,  1&37,  4to.)  The  alphabet  oonaiats  ol 
twen^'tix  oonsononts  and  seven  vowel  soanda;  httt  the 
latter  ace  not  expressed  bv  distinct  ch«iaet«n»  nor  hy 
points  or  aooents,  but  by  slight  changes  in  the  shape  of  the 
consonants,  so  that  each  character  represents  an  entin- 
syllable.  It  is  well  kuowti  that  the  antient  De\*aiui^:ir; 
alphabet  of  the  Hindus,  and  the  svstem  of  ortho^^raphy  ol 
many  of  the  modern  languages  of  India,  are  raodell«^  on  a 
similar  principle.  Several  of  the  Ethiopian  lettora  are  now 
no  longer  dirangaiahed  in  pronunciation;  them  U9p  Put 
instanee^  three  /ra«  two  a's,  two  /*a»  and  alqtk,  and  ««, 
which  are  sounded  all]ce»  though  still  kept  diitinet  in 
writing. 

Gcsonius  calculates  that  about  one-third  of  the  rwjts  and 
primitive  words  of  the  Ethiopian  language  exists  also  in 
Arabic;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  remainder  i> 
found  in  Hebrew,  or  in  the  Cbaldee  and  Syriac  dialects.  In 
the  inflection  of  the  Ethiopian  verb  ten  eonjugationa  m 
dtstinguished,  consisting,  like  those  of  the  l)ebrcw,  Syriac, 
or  Arable  \erh,  of  certain  modifications  of  the  original 
import  of  tlie  simple  root,  expressed  according  to  strict 
analogy  by  niodiflcations  of  the  form  of  that  root  We  sub- 
join a  paradigm  sliowing  the  third  nersonof  the  preterite  in 
each  of  the  ten  conjugaiiuns  witii  the  corresponaing  inflec- 
tions of  an  Arabic  root.  The  Ethiopic  verb  gabera  is  used 
in  those  cotyngations  only  to  which  we  hare  added  a  Latin 
interpreUtioR. 

fiiUopic.  Arabic. 

Coaj.  i.  gaberot  fecit  i.  KabaUt 

a.  ga6b(k%  Aeri  eaisrit  ii.  Ktdibala 

iiL  gSbara  iii.  Kdbala 

iv.  agbara,  eoegit  iv.  akbala 

V.  (liiol'itra 

VI.  ta^abtra,  factiu  eat 

vii.  tagabhara,  opuifceit  V.  takabbcUa 

viiL  tagdbara  vi  t>dt/abaia 

ix.  angoAara  vii.  iftkabala 
X.  astagbara,  exegit  (pccuniam)      X.  iMibaia 

From  any  of  these  coigugations  a  passive  voioe  mar  te 
derived  by  prefixing  Hh.  &ch  oonjugatlon  has,  aa  in'the 
other  Semitie  dialects,  a  preterite  and  a  future  tense,  with  a 
distinct  subjunctive  or  optative  form,  similar  to  the  ajK>- 

copate  future  (o/jristf  cr<ndi!i(inni  I  xi'  Dc  S,ic\  »  in  Arabic: 
an  imperative  and  infinitive,  but  no  participle.  Tliero  is  no 
separate  intlection  tor  the  dual  number  either  in  ilu-  verb 
or  noun.  In  tlie  declension  of  nouns,  rases  are  soinelimfls 
characteriMd  by  (erminatioDs  anakgotis  to  those  of  the 
Arabic  language,  tnm.  masculine  adjectives  fciuinines 
are  derived,  nearly  as  in  Anbic  by  subjoining  -t.  The 
gender  of  substantives  is  twofold,  masculine  and  feniiniac; 
vet  the  distinction  of  the  iwu  is  but  httle  attended  to  m 
Ethiopian  writings.  The  ]dural  i.s  exiircssed  asm  Arabic, 
either  by  terminations  {-Sn  in  masculines,  -at  in  femininwi. 
or  by  ceruin  modiintioitt  flf  the  voweb  witjiin  the  Unuli 
of  the  word. 

The  UlMtiiiB  extmt  in  theEthiopiBn  language  is  almoat 
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j.\.cluauul)r  Ittblical   and  occle^iiustl(■al.     Tlie  Ethiopians  l  it  has  only  five  :  the  two  first  niiu's  are  diroctod  bMikwinlS 


pugsc^is  u  complete  translation  of  the  GUI  and  New  Testa- 
ment, made  by  an  unknown  author  from  the  Alexandrian 
t«xt  o(  tUa  Greek  venion,  probably  not  anterior  to  the 
fourth  «entUT}';  beddea  an  apocryphal  writing,  peculiar  to 
thetnsflves,  cilled  tbe  book  of  Heiiodi,  which  ia  8upiK3s.il 
by  Dv  Sucy  to  liavc  been  written  dunntt  the  reign  of  Iltrod 
the  Great,  and  to  be  the  book  quoted  m  the  E])islle  of  St. 
Judbe  (v.  14).  {Sm  T/ut  Book  Enorh  the  Prophet,  &c.. 
tnuuleited  by  Richard  Lawrence,  Oxford.  Jiul  cihL  1833.) 
Then  exists  moreover  a  translation  of  the  Didasoalia,  to- 
gether with  56  Cttnmut  and  81  comtitutionea  qt  ndes  of  the 
early  Christian  church,  coAiiidered  by  the  Ethiopians  as  apos- 
tolical ;  besides  a  collection  of  the  decrees  of  the  councils, 
extracu  from  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers,  liturgies, 
inartyrologies,  and  histories  of  saiitt«.  II>mns  arc  not  un- 
frequent :  they  ere  not  written  in  any  regular  metre,  but 
MMnetimiM  show  a  rude  s^ort  of  rhythm,  and  often  e%'cry 
three  or  five  lines  end  in  the  :>uiua  consonant,  which  con- 
ittitittea  a  kiiid  of  rbyme.  Tbe  pnxfiuie  Ulentture  of  the 
Ethiopians  comprises  «efeni!  ehromdes,  which  appear  to  be 
■  f  (  onsith  rable  interest,  but  have  not  yet  been  made  geno- 
raily  acceaaible.  Among  the<(e  the  Chronicle  of  Axum 
deserves  to  be  particularly  notiee<l,  a  i-opy  of  which  was 
brought  to  Europe  by  &rucc,  and  is  now  prc!wr\-ed  ut 
Chelsea  College,  in  the  pMmriBn  of  the  family  of  that 
timvellen  eUnig  with  muBaniM  ether  erientel  muusaipts 
eft  hy  him. 

T'k  Ethiopians  have  no  grammars  nor  a  dielioiiary,  pro- 
pi;i  l)  r»o  called,  of  their  antient  hmmia^e.  and  only  possess 
Vocabularies,  in  whuh  words  i  ,i-ieil  according  to  tiie 
subjects  to  which  they  refer.  In  Europe  the  Ethiopian 
len^uage  was  almost  unknown  till  Job  Luaolf  (or  Leutholf ), 
tMsmted  bjr  a  iMtive  of  the  eouDtr^»  made  hinaelf  master  of 
it.  His  llrst  attempt  et  en  Btbiopie  dietionary  aod  grammar 
was  publi»he<I  at  London,  in  1661,  in  4to ;  a  much  improved 
and  enlarged  edition  of  both  works  appeared  at  Frankfort 
in  l'(i2.  Sill  ':  i-u;  publication  of  these  works,  little  pro- 
Caress  has  been  made  tn  our  ktiowltitb^o  of  the  Ethiopian 
langitage ;  to  them  therefore  we  refer  such  of  our  readers 
ea  may  wish  for  further  inCarmation  on  the  subject. 

ETHIOP8,  a  term  now  ebiolete.  but  formerly  used  by 
Iho  old  chemists  to  denote  various^  dark-«ok>urea  metallic 
preparations ;  as  Ei/dopi  MarttaHi,  which  is  black  oxide 
of  iron ;  Ethiopt  MineraUt,  vlueh  ia  e  Made  mixtUM  of 
mercun-  and  sulphur,  Sec. 

ETHULE.  [Ethsrbum] 

ETHU'SA.  a  genus  of  brachyurous  crustactHUia  (Tribe 
Dorippians),  established  by  M.  Koux  at  the  expeme  ef  the 
genns  l>or^p«  of  Fabrietos  and  other  netiiiBliili. 

M.  Mihie  Edwards  oheerres  that  ttns  gnraa  u  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  D'/npj/r  by  the  citnformation  of  the  aper- 
tures loading  lu  the  respiratory  cavity,  which  here  present 
the  normal  disposition. 

Carapace,  nearly  quadrilateral,  but  rather  longer  than  u 
is  wide,  aiul  very  much  flattened  ;y>v«l  hBge,  orbitt  dt- 
treeted  fitrwards.  very  incomplete;  eyes  carried  on  a  rather 
long  and  very  projJcting  pednnele;  they  pass  beyond  the 
external  angle  of  the  .-arupacc,  and  are  not  ntractilc.  The 
intertvU  antennte  arc  bent  back  (so  roploient)  forwards,  in 
fosiiettcs  placed  under  the  fmiit ;  the  erternul  anteiittff  are 
nther  long;  their  first  jomt  is  cylindrical, and  separates  the 
Mtfennery  fossette  (W>m  the  orbit ;  the  third  is  longer  than 
the  aeeimd.  The  buccal  frame  ieadrt  buccal)  is  triangular, 
and  reaches  to  the  holder  of  the  antennary  fossettes;  the 
liur-ffet  are  much  shorter,  and  leave  naked  the  anterior 
portion  of  tlio  jaw-feet  of  the  flrst  pair,  which  complete  for- 
wards the  canal  of  the  respiratory  cavity;  the  third  joint  of 
the  external  jaw  feet  is  shorter  than  Iho  .•second,  nearly 
oval,  sharply  truncated  forwards,  and  articulated  with  the 
following  'joint  by  the  middle  of  its  anterior  border.  The 
PUrygimtaimm  regions  are  nearly  quadrilateral,  and  are 
not  prolonged  between  the  base  of  the  external  jew-feot  and 
nf  Iho  first  thoracic  foot,  as  in  the  Dorippes.  The  Stenml 
P'istmti  u  ova!.  Tlie  anterior  feet  are  short  and  slender 
in  both  sexes  ;  m  bending  they  form  a  double  elbow,  as  in 
llomol-i.  The  succeethng  fi-et  are  lon^,  especially  those  of 
the  third  pair ;  those  of  the  tburih  pair  arc,  on  the  contrary, 
extnmely  Stiort,  and  inserted  below  the  pieOWUng;  finally, 
the  poMenor  ftet.  iamu  then  tbe  fcurth  piir,  eie  inserted 
above  and  in  front  orthem.  end,  Uke  them,  ate  terminated 

bv  a  very  short,  hooked,  an  l  subchelifomi  tarsus.  The 
<i  "xiomen  in  tbe  male  has  seven  distmct  jomts ;  in  the  female 


and  on  tbe  same  plane  with  the  canpaoe. 

Example^  jBMwa  JifascanMM  <RottxX  Omttr  MatoMi*, 
H^bet. 


ETIENNE.  [Stkphkns.] 

ETIENNE,  ST ,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Loire.  It  is  on  tin.-  loft  or  jsoutb-w«»t  bank  of  the  Furund, 
a  tributary  of  the  Loire,  255  miles  south-south-east  of  Paru 
111  u  straight  Ime,  or  317  miles  by  tbe  road  through  Fon- 
toinebleou.  Nemours,  Montargis,  Briaie,  Nevers,  Moulms, 
Roonne,  and  Montbrison ;  or  318  miles  by  the  road  through 
Ifelnn,  Sens,  Joigny,  Auscrre,  Avallon,  Autun,  Chrilons 
sur  Sadne,  Macon,  and  Lyon;  from  which  last  town  ii  is 
distant  33  miles.  It  is  in  4i*  26'  N.  lut..  and  4'  iS'  E.  long 
St.  Etienne  is  of  comparatively  modern  orij^u.  In  the 
troubled  reign  of  Charles  VIl.  the  townspeople  obtained 
permission  to  inclose  their  town  with  walls :  this  was  granted 
AJk  1444.  hut  the  s|Nue  inchwod  ia  said  to  be  only  a  tenth 
of  that  wbieh  8t  Btwnne  now  oovera.  The  town  was  then 
called  Furania :  it  takes  its  modern  name  from  St  Etienne, 
a  bishop  of  Lyon,  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Tile  particulars  which  follow  are  chiefly  from  the  'Iimi' 
raire  Descriptit'  of  Vayssu  do  Villiers,  Paris,  a.j>.  Itii  16, cor- 
rected by  some  later  though  less  ample  authorities. 

The  site  of  the  town  may  be  distijuuiahed  at  a  iltttimfftr 
by  a  dense  ckmd  eS  eoal'Smeke.  It  is  situated  in  th< 
midst  of  a  coal-field,  and  coal  is  the  only  fbel  ^-rnployed 
in  tbe  Tarious  manufactories  and  workshops.  The  ttiwn 
is,  especially  the  outskirts,  \ery  dirty;  in  suniiner  tlie 
streets  ar«  dusty,  in  winter  muddy,  and  when  it  rains 
tlie  black  dust,  wajiluvl  by  the  rain  from  the  nwfs,  ron%-erte 
tliQ  Streams  that  fall  from  the  gutters  into  little  better  than 
ink.  The  houses,  both  in  the  centra  and  ontiklrto  of  the 
town,  are  built  of  a  ooatiOngrained  grey  sandstone  (un  grcs 
pis  &  gros  grains),  sometimes  squared,  at  other  times  un- 
hewn, ihe  colour  of  which  adds  to  the  .soml)rL-  character 
of  the  place,  and  deprnes  the  town  of  that  handsome  ap- 
pearance which  its  wide  and  tolerably  straight  streets  and 
wuU-built  houses  would  Otherwise  give  to  it.  The  centre  of 
the  town  is  occupied  by  a  large  and  handsome  though  ir- 
rnularly-atuped  open  space  or  '  place,'  in  the  mi^Ue  ef 
wQdi  is  a  loantain  adorned  wifli  a  small  obelislr.  From 
this  '  place' opens  a  new  street  runiun^;  above  half  a  mflo 
in  a  straight  line  in  the  direction  of  Ruannc,  «M<1  ti'rmi- 
nating  in  the  only  i)romonado  which  the  town  posses^-s: 
the  rood  continue^  in  the  same  line  for  two  or  three  utiles 
to  the  village  of  St  Priest,  where  the  mios  of  a  Gothic 
castle  on  a  hill  terminate  the  view.  Tiieie  are  baUiSb  a 
theatre,  and  a  town-liall ;  the  last  building  is  handsome. 

The  population  of  St.  Etienne,  in  183'2,  was  33,l«j4;  in- 
cludinit  tho  neighbourhood  it  may  be  calculated  at  mure 
than  .1  '  1"  Its  increase  of  late  years  has  been  very  great. 
The  town  owes  its  pros|Kfrity  to  its  situation  in  the  coal 
district,  which  not  only  furnishes  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood  with  a  considerable  article  of  export  (for 
much  ooal  is  sent  to  Piaris),  hut  eniUii  the  townspeople  to 
cany  on  their  various  mannfwturM.  Tbe  coal  is  abundant 
and  of  good  quality;  the  colliers  hdong  rather  to  the 
neighbourhood  than  to  the  toiMi  its*.'lf.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  town  are  eniploved  cither  iti  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
arms (which  are  made  here  to  a  lar  greater  extent  than  in 
any  town  of  France),  knives,  locks,  and  other  hardwares,  or 
wi  the  weaving  of  ribands,  in  which  it  is  abo  pre-eminenl. 
Whole  ISuniUes  devote  themselves  to  each  kind  of  maoii~ 
Ihetore:  the  women  work  in  the  nmelbetary  with  the  men. 
and  sometimes  ?harc  with  them  the  most  laborious  piu-ts  of 
their  task.   There  were,  a  very  few  years  since,  a  roya. 
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fmniifeeloiy  of  tn-uau,  furtf  nnia&ctoriM  of  wins  of  all 

kindi,  ten  of  cutlery,  forty-lhre  of  hardwares,  and  one 

hundred  and  fifty  of  ribands  and  velvet.  The  waters  of  the 
Furand,  which  is  but  a  small  tuook,  are  well  calculated  for 
t«mperin{;  iron  and  ijteel,  and  aWi  for  dyein|;.  A  railroad, 
more  than  34  mdeslong,  connects  St.  Etieniiu  with  Lyon: 
»his  work  has  been  carried  on  in  spite  of  great  difficulties; 
Hard  rocks  have  bc(  ii  cut  thnni|^  fioUows  filled  up: 
there  is  •  tunnal  through  n  nomitaiii  nmr  St  Sdanne. 
As  many  as  1800  carriages  are  aaid  to  yam  HtSj  between 
th»^  liiwns  :  stiiiio  is  quarne<l  near  St.  Etienne. 

St.  EiieiiiR'  li.is  a  liij;h  sch(Mil,  a  school  for  miners,  a 
deaf  and  duml)  brhuol,  a  cijurs*^  of  iiiNtrucliDn  in  georaetry 
and  mechanic^  applied  to  the  arts,  a  society  of  agriculture 
and  trade,  and  a  public  library. 

It  is  the  capitaiof  an  arnndissement,  oontaining  in  1832 
a  poptdation  of  149,189:  the  arrondliMinont  is  amall,  but 
there  arc  in  it  several  towns  which  are  engaged  in  various 
branches  of  trade,  ^milar  to  those  carried  on  at  St. 
Etienne;  Cbambon  and  Firmini,  where  nails  and  ribands 
an* made;  St.  Chamond,  whoro  ribands  are  manufactured ; 
and  Rive  de  Oier,  where  coal  \a  dug  and  iron  ca^t.  A  late 
return  aasigned  to  the  arrondisaement  47.750  workmen  of 
nU  kinds;  of  whom  3000  were  ooUiers,  2400  engaged  in 
iron  uid  steel  works,  3800  in  manufketuring  oudeijr  and 
hardwares,  2800  in  making  fire-arms  or  weapons  fer  war  or 
the  sports  of  the  field,  .1U(U)  in  making  nails.  IhiMi  in  filii>s 
works,  '2000  in  preparing  silk,  and  27,600  in  ilu>  manufac- 
ture of  ribands.  The  value  <if  the  raw  nKit<'hals  on  winch 
these  workmen  were  employed  waa  estimated  at  36,Sbd,000 
fiwics,  or  about  1 ,600. ouu/. ;  and  it  was  eooaidind  thet  this 
vshie  WM  doubled  by  the  various  piroeewes  of  nMiiiiftictiue. 

Before  the  Revolution,  8t  Etienne  had  several  telgious 
houses. 

ETl'SUS,  a  genus  of  brachyurous  cru-staceans  (Cance- 
riuns  of  M.  Miine  E<hvHrd>i.). 

Camjxice  less  oval  and  wide  than  in  roost  of  the  Arched 
Caucerians  (Canc£ri£ns  arqu&).  The  fWtnt  is  lamel- 
lar, and  divided  <m  tlie  mecial  line  by  a  fiasoie^  as  in  the 
XSmHU;  bat  two  large  and  truncated  lobes  whieh  form 
the  principal  part  are  separated  by  a  deep  notch  of  the  an- 
terior and  superior  angle  of  the  orbit,  which  is  rounded  and 
projecting;;  the  hitcro-anterior  borders  of  the  carapace  are 
strongly  toothed.  The  Internal  Antimutr  are  bent  back 
nearly  longitudinally,  and  tlu'  hasdmy  joint  of  the  External 
AnUmttP,  which  is  very  large,  uniten  with  the  front,  and 
presents  on  the  external  side  a  prolongation  which  fills  the 
biittaief  tbo  intaiml  orbital  angle;  finally,  the  moveable 
stem  of  these  entennm,  which  is  very  short,  is  inserted  eom> 
ph  tcly  out  of  this  hiatus,  below  the  front  and  nearer  to  the 
antennary  1't.fsscttc  than  to  ilu*  orbit.  Tlie  external  jatr-feet 
present  nothuii:  rcniai  kalilc  ;  ihu  /'cv/ ut'  the  fir^t  pair  are 
rather  large,  and  the  cheke,  which  are  much  enlarged  and 
rauDded  at  the  end,  are  deeply  hollowed  into  a  spoon- 

m.  Milne  Edwards,  who  givee  the  above  dceeription. 

divides  this  small  group,  which  he  considers  as  forming  the 
passa^  between  the  Xmthi  and  Platycarctni,  into  the  two 
fbUowing  -  — 


Carapace  scarcely  knodhed  above. 

Example,  £ti»ut  deatatus.  Length  three  or  four  i 
vokmr  reddish.  Loealitf ,  the  IndiMn  AichipelagOb 


Carapace  etwertd  with  ikmte,  t^parattA  bg  dMp^iimm§ 
Example.  Etitut  ana^mOM  t  mugfii  ibeoft  iB  ineh  and 

a  half;  colour  whitish  ?  Locali^,  Aiistiahwia. 

ETNA.  [;Btna.] 

ETON.     [BuCKI.\(iHAMSH;Rt  ] 

ETRU'RIA  was  the  name  gi%'en  by  the  anticnt  Komaus 
to  a  region  of  Italy  extending  in  their  time  fruia  the  river 
Macra  to  the  Tiber,  and  from  the  Apenntnee  to  the  I^rrlie- 
nian  Sea,  the  inhabitants  of  whieh  they  called  Tuaet  and 

at  a  latcf  time  Etrusci.  The  natives  of  Eiruria  hoNvi  \rr 
called  1  hemsolves  Rascna.  The  Greeks  called  themTyi- 
rheni.  confoundmi;  theni,  acrordini^  to  the  opinion  of  wniie 
critics,  vtith  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasi^'i,  who  haa  occupied  the 
western  coast  of  Italy  at  a  mure  remote  date^  andiriw  being 
driven  away  by  the  umbri.  the  Btniseans,  and  other  Italian 
nations,  wandeted  baek  to  the  Gredan  islands  and  eoasta, 
where  they  became  known  as  pirates.  But  the  traditions 
of  these  early  migrations  into  and  from  the  Italian  penin- 
sula are  so  extremely  obsciue,  the  Statements  of  antieiu 
WTiters  concerning  them  are  ho  conflicting  and  perplexing, 
that  the  investigation  is  become  a  real  labyrinth,  and  we 
can  only  refer  inquisitive  readers  to  Nicbuhr's  History  qf 
Ram,  t.,  p.  1—145,  atKd  to  thedifierent  systems  maiatauied 
by  aevwal  Italian  writers,  and  especially  by  Micali  in  the  last 
and  mueh  improved  edition  of  his  work.  Stnria  degti  AnHehi 
Pij'iih  Itiiliani,  3  vols.,  wiili  an  .\tlas,  m  \*Lirli  hi-  ..-x- 
annnes  and  combats  several  of  Niebuhr's  j>('sUi.>n  .  Li  a\  iLj; 
aside  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Tviwi  or  Kinisci. 
find  this  peoploseveral  centuries  before  the  time  asMgned  tor 
the  buildmg  of  Rome  settled  in  Italy,  both  ixirth  and  mouth 
of  the  ApennineSk  in  the  plains  of  the  Fo,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Amo.  They  had  amqoered  a  great  part  of  thb  vast 
tract  of  country  from  the  Umbri,  one  of  (In-  oMcst  Italian 

Exiple  of  which  history  has  preserved  U;e  iiauu-.  The 
iruscans  are  said  by  Pliny  the  Elder  (ui  I  i/  tu  c  i  .in- 
quered  300  towns  or  villages  belonging  to  ihc  Umbri,  who. 
after  their  aulgagation,  appear  to  ham  hoeome  in  a  great 
meaaufo  ineorpoiated  with  the  eonqueroiat  who  thua  ex* 
tended  their  dominiona  acsoas  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Mediterranean.  Cupra  maritime, 
now  Grotlamare,  in  the  territory  of  Kermo,  on  the  Adriatic 
coiLst,  and  Uu])i n  iiionlami.  w  inch  sttjud  iie  ir  the  liaiiks  ot 
itsis,  not  far  from  the  present  village  of  Masaccto,  in  the 
province  of  Ancona,  were  Etruscan  colonies.  Of  the  great 
plainuf  tlw  Poi  the  Etrusci  occupied  tlie  central  part,  from 
the  1^  bimk  of  the  Tieinos  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Treh- 
bia,  which  separated  them  fimm  the  liguriaos  on  that  aide 
to  the  Athesis  or  .Adige.  which  divided  them  flrom  the  Ve- 
i  neti,  who  remained  in  possession  of  thr  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
as  far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Fo.  (Livy,  v.  3U.)  South  of  the 
I  Po  the  Ligurians  retained  }»osse^sioii  of  tin;  highlands  ^>^  the 
Apennines  as  far  eastward  as  the  sources  of  the  Arno,  w  hich 
river  formed  at  first  the  boundary  between  them  and  the 
Etruscamw  who  afterwaida  exModed  to  the  Hacm,  where 
they  boilt  Lnna.  The  Btroaean  towns  in  the  plain  of  the 
Po  arc  said  to  have  been  twelve,  like  ihi^e  of  Middle 
Etnina,  south  of  the  Apennines  ;  but  Maniuii  anil  Felsina 
(Btilogna)  were  the  on!)  two  reniainini;  m  llu'  tiuieof  Plinv. 
The  others  had  been  destroyed  by  the  GauU  lung  be&re. 
The  Etruscan  origin  of  Adria  baa  been  disputed.  For  the 
names  of  the  other  Etruscan  towns  north  of  the  Apennines 
tee  Manoeehi  Catalogo  affiibHiea  tVLuoghi  eon^ren  iiefi* 
Etruria  dftumpadana. 

Towards  the  south,  Etruria  is  known  to  have  e\tendc«l 
as  far  as  the  Td»er  previous  tn  the  existenco  of  Rome.  But 
the  Etruscans  at  one  period  went  also  fur  U-yondthat  river. 
There  was  a  tradition  of  their  having  conquered  the  Volsci. 
who  afterwards  recovered  toeir  indepemwnce.  (Servius  in 
^neid.  xi.  507.)  Their  rwular  settlement  in  Osmpania, 
where theyan  said  to  have  dao  bnilttwelve  towns,  was  bow 
ever  of  a  later  date,  probably  in  the  second  or  third  century 
of  Rome,  w  hen  the  Etruscan  power,  south  of  ihe  .\pcti 
nines,  was  at  its  height,  and  after  they  had  lust  by  the 
Gallic  irruption  all  that  they  possessed  in  tne  plains  of 
the  Po.  The  Etruscan  colony  founded  at  Capua  would  fiill* 
according  to  Cato's  italaaient,  about  the  year  283  of  Rome. 
The  war  of  the  Etraacana  apunat  C«m«b  in  which  they 
were  defeated  by  the  Syraeaaani  in  a  naval  icfat.  had  ii.ip- 
pencd  some  time  before.  According  to  this  catculntnin  th- 
Tuscan  dominion  in  Campania  did  not  continue  Uoi^, 
the  country  was  conqucre<l  by  the  Samnites  about  the  ye«r 
330  of  Rome.  The  extent  of  the  Etruscan  possessions  ui 
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Cainpania,  ihe  nurnlicr  of  tawm  wlDrh  tbey  built  or 
ccilnnizi'tl  there,  is  a  matter  of  much  doubt.  (Niebuhr.  vol. 
i..  On  the  Opicani  and  AuJionian/i,  and,  Tor  a  conflicting 
opinion,  MieMi,  vol.  in  ch.  7.) 

The  pemnnort  power  of  the  Straacuui  hty  in  Btruna 
Proper,  or  Btmu  liedia  n  it  him  «lio  been  aUbd,  which 
.■orre9poiiils  in  great  measure  to  the  present  Tuscany,  with 
vhe  additiDii  of  tlKit  part  ciPthe  papal  state  which  liesonthe 
ri<jht  bank  of  tlie  Tiljor.  For  a  geogrinihical  description  of 
the  country  we  refer  to  Tuscany.  They  hud  twelve  prin- 
':i\3ai  cities  or  states,  all  situated  between  the  Arno  ana  the 
Tiber,  fiw  the  oouotij  between  the  Amo  and  the  Mecra  vu 
annexed  at  a  later  peiied  by  eonqnest  over  the  Ligurians. 
Each  state  formed  an  independent  corainunity,  the  twelve 
Iwiiii:  bound  together  by  a  sort  of  loo-ic  confederacy :  at 
tmics  indeed  very  loose,  for  we  find  repenicdly  une  stauj 
going  to  war  withoirt  the  assistance  or  inicrJerenee  of  liie 
re>.t.  Of  these  twelve  towns,  eizht  are  mentioned  by  ]A\y 
CxxviiL  45)  on  the  cccasioD  of  his  cnumt'rating  the  allies 
who  volunteered  to  assist  in  equipping  Scinio'.s  armament 
against  Gartbage :  they  are  Cere,  Tarquimi,  Populonium.Vo- 
latcrnr.  Arrctiura,  Porusia,  CluHium.  and  Rnselln.  "  o  these 
must  be  added  Vei'  nnrl  VuUi'.iu.  ich  hu'I  lu  i  ii  j)re\  i(:iivly 
conquered  by  tlit  Romaiisk.  The  iwu  reiiiaiiijiii;  may  he  m;- 
/ertcjl  from  among  Cortona,  Cosa,  Capena,  and  Fesula*.  It 
most  be  observed  that  long  before  that  time  some  of  the  old 
citieHofXtnirialuid  dwindled  away,  such  as  Vetulonia,  which 
bad  disappeared  before  the  historical  age  of  Kome.  and  of 
which  eyfln  the  rite  in  not  positively  meeertained.  Populo- 
nium,  which  wn^  nji^^innlly  a  colony  fmtn  Volaterrec,  pro- 
bably took  the  |il;ice  ciC  Vetulonia  among  the  twelve. 

Antiquities. — We  ir.;iy  here  point  out  tho-c  inwris  m 
which  Etruscan  atitiquities  are  stiU  found,  and  thus  coavey 
MNtte  general  idea  of  what  we  know  of  the  State  of  the  aita 
among  that  peo^e : — 

1.  Anetiuia  [Axizzo]  was  destroyed  by  Sulla,  and  no 
traces  of  Etruscan  construction  now  exist.  The  remains  of 
the  amphitheatre  are  of  the  Roman  period,  when  the  town 
was  restored  by  Maecenas.  But  there  are  numerous  Etrus- 
ran  inscriptions,  \-ases,  coins,  and  other  remains  in  the  Mu- 
'eviiu  B.ir  'i  at  Arczzo,  and  a  quantity  of  the  red  embossed 
pottery,  '  A  retina  \~asa,'  for  which  Arcxzo  was  renowned  of 
old,  and  of  whicli  enormous  heaps  of  fragments  have  been 
found  in  the  neishbourhood.  Some  of  the  flgures  are  most 
delicately  formed,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  putes  tolnghi- 
i-ii'.ii'^  work:  Mmutmrriti  Ktritichi  0  di  Htrutct)  Nome. 
Sume  of  the  nviuMs  luve  also  been  found.  2.  Penisia 
fPKRtifiiA]  i<  said  by  Cat'),  quote<l  byServm-,  \.  .'ni,  -o 
have  been  built  by  the  Sarsinales  an  Uni1<riuii  peopU', 
before  the  Etruscan  time.  It  has  no  remams  of  Etruscan 
MnMtores,  maeflL  the  aepulchral  building  coUed  la  Tone  di 
San  Mtuino,  diont  a  mile  outside  of  the  walls,  with  an  ardied 
vault  of  large  p^ilished  stonp'^,  hearltii:  an  Rtni'^caii  inscrip- 
tion in  tla-ce  lioci.  which  i>  styled  by  Maflei  '  the  i|uee[i  of 
inscriptions'  and  the  gate,  vu'.^jarly  called  Arco  di  .Aui;;usto, 
which  however  is  believed  to  be  of  Etruscan  construction. 
lOrsini,  DiMffr/anonc  stdp Eirtuen  di  Perugia,  180".) 
A  rich  collection  of  Etniscan  antiquities  however  is  found 
in  flie  Galnnetto  Arebeologieo,  wifa  about  80  inserlplioiM, 
one  of  which  consists  of  45  lines,  the  fragments  of  an  Etruscan 
quadriga, described  by  Inghirami  (vol.  vi.,  p.  360).  and  some 
t^andsomo  pa-ntcd  va-es,  bronzes,  &c.  (Vcrmi^dioli,  Sai^^vi 
dei  Bronzi  Etruscht  trovali  nelV  Agro  Perugino,  AUi., 
1813.)  3.  Cortona,  the  antientCor)-tum,  retains  unchan^e<l 
the  original  circuit  of  its  Etruscan  walls,  though  repaired  in 
several  [Jacc*.  {Pianta  Tnpngrafica  di  Cortona  in  Micali's 
Atlas  annexed  to  his  Stnria  tHk  Pepoli  Itatiani.)  The  walls 
arc  built  of  enormous  |x>lygonal  stones,  well  fitted  together, 
without  cerneTit,  Tliere  are  other  rerviaias  of  Etruscan  con- 
struction, among  otlu'rs  tlie  sub, iruciure  of  the  palace  T^ana 
relli.  AnEtruican  l  inib.  f  alle<l  by  the  natives Grotia  t\\  I'lt- 
t agora,  is  seen  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  [Coktona.J 
Other  hypogca  havo  been  discovered  in  the  countr}-  around, 
from  which' the  broniea  and  vases  have  been  transfened  to 
the  town  museum,  but  they  belong  moetly  to  the  Roman 
period.  (Repetti,  Dizitmario  Geo^ajfcit  Storimdella  Tos- 
carta,  1S33 )  The  Accadcmia  Etrusca.  established  in  1786, 
whose  president  is  called  Lucumo.  has  piibli^lud  10  VdU. 
4to.  of  Memoirs.  4.  Fesulse,  now  Fiesolo,  one  of  the  oldest 
Etruscan  cities,  thoogh  perhaps  not  one  of  the  twelve  me- 
tropolitan ones.  Its  massive  walls  are  its  only  Etmacan 
ftmetun  nowaslrtiiig;  the  theatre  and  other  remains  an 
gf     Romaft  time,  prmUy  of  the  data  of  Sulla's  eelonr. 


(See  plan  and  views  of  Fiesole,  plates  5,  U.and  12  of  Micali'f 
work,  and  also  Bandini.  Lettere  FtetoUtM  and  Itinerario  di 
una  (iiornnta  cT  Ittnaione  d  Fiesole,  1814.)  5.  Qusium. 
Caiuars  in  aniicnt  Etruscan,  now  called  Cbiusi,  the  country 
of  Poiseaaa,  built  oa  a  hill  aiiova  the  valley  of  the  CSbiana, 
was  one  of  the  most  distingnisfaed  Btniscan  cities.  Of  its 
old  walls  there  remains  nothing  but  a  fhigraent  btiilt  of 
Urge  polygonal  stones  behind  the  choir  of  the  cathedral 
The  present  town  is  cntir"ly  modern.  There  are  very  rich 
collections  of  antiquities,  urns,  vases  of  old  Etruscan  manu* 
facture,  single  coloured,  and  later  ones,  or  CampODoBtnia- 
can  as  they  have  been  styled,  with  ^giuras  of  one  or  two 
colours  dilrotent  ftom  the  grounl,  gold  ornaments,  engraved 
stones,  &c.,  in  the  houses  PaolojLzi,  Soizi.  and  CusiKcini. 
The  last  mentioned  is  the  richest,  and  a  description  of  it 
by  Valcriani,  with  above  200  platis,  li.xs  been  published 
under  the  title  of  Mtmen  Elrusm  Chttuinn,  2  vols.  4hk, 
1 8:)3.  r>.  VolaterrfB,  Volterra,  on  a  hill  about  twenty  mflea 
north-west  of  Siena,  was  about  ibur  miles  in  cneumJe- 
runce  :  many  parts  of  its  walls  m  well  as  one  the  gates, 
called  Porta  dell*  Arco,  are  of  old  Etruscan  construction, 
being  built  of  large  rectangular  stones  generally  six  iSrat 
in  length,  though  some  are  much  larger,  set  in  fiorizontal 
layers  without  cement,  la  !k»iuc  places  two  of  them 
alone,  set  side  by  side,  fonn  the  thickness  of  the  walL 
Maifoi  considered'  the  walls  of  Volterra  as  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  true  impres.sion  of  former  Etruscan  great- 
ness. In  the  thenum  which  were  disco\'eced  by  Guamaoci 
was  fbund  a  mosaic,  which  is  now  in  the  dty  museum,  to- 
gcther  with  numerous  sepulchral  monuments,  statues,  batsi 
nlicvi.  both  in  alabaster  and  sandstone,  vases,  pateree,  &c. 
On  these  monuments  of  the  antient  Etruscans  we  may,  in 
some  measure,  read  the  iiistory  of  their  civilization  and 
social  economy,  as  we  read  those  of  Eg)'pt  on  the  monu- 
ments of  that'country.  in  delkult  of  written  records,  Gnar^ 
nacci  published  a  Mmeum  Aniiqttomm  Montmtniorum 
Etruscijrum  e  P'olaierrania  Hijpoi^eis  Erulorum,  cum  Ob- 
sercaiionibus,  A.  F.  Gori,  fob,  1744;  sec  also  Giorgi,  Dis- 
frrlazinrif  Arrndrmh-a  toftra  un  Munwneutn  Etruxco  ri- 
trtiviiio  neglt  AiUichi  Suburhani  di  I  'tdlfmi,  I'ntinu  1746, 
4to.,  Firenze,  1752.  But  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
satisiactory  worlu  on  Etniscan  antiauitics  is  the  recent  one 
of  Inghiramt  alread}  lueiUioned,  Monumenti  Etrutchi  o  di 
Etnum  Nome,  5  vols.  4to.of  text,  with  6  vols,  of  plates,  and 
1  vol.  index.  Inghiiaml^eoneetions  represent  etdelly  objects 
found  in  the  tet-ritory  of  Volterra,  in  tne  numerous  hypogei 
discovered  there;  and  they  are  intended  to  illustrate  tne 
-tate  of  the  three  fine  arts  among  the  Etruscans,  for  which 
purpose  they  are  arranged  in  six  classes.  I.  Funeral  urns 
and  cinerary  vases  in  alabaster  or  sandstone,  with  seulp* 
ttirt's.  IL  PfeterVb  which  In^hinmi  calls  'apecchi  mistioi, 
or  mystical  ndrrars,  with  specimens  of  Etruscan  linear  draw* 
ing.  III.  Bronzes  of  cast  or  chiselled  workmanship.  IV 
Specimens  of  Etruscan  architecture,  taken  from  their  hv- 

fjgei  or  se]uilchral  nionuraent.s,  some  tff  which  are  from 
tnrquinit,  and  other  parts  of  antient  Etruria.  V  Va»es, 
some  such  as  those  of  Arezzo,  all  of  one  colour,  either  red 
or  bluish  black,  with  embossed  figurea,  others  with  figures 
of  diilbrent  coibur  firom  the  mroond.  VI.  A  oolleetioD  el 
monuments,  mostof  tliem  iu>t  Etruscan,  but  which  serve  to 
compare  with,  and  form  a  contrast  to,  those  of  Btroscan  art. 
Ini^'hinimi  has  not  included  in  his  collection  the  inscriptions, 
lautoos,  gems,  coins,  lamjis,  &,e.,  ^hicb  may  be  found  in 
other  works,  and  especially  in  Lanzi,  Sa^'i;i'i  di  Lingua 
EtnttcOt  3  vols.,  8vo.,  Rome,  1 789,  a  work  much  more  valu- 
able for  the  quantity  and  varict)  <d  uii^numeots  which  it 
illustrates,  than  for  its  hypothetical  atui  now  generally  n- 
jectcd  system  of  Etruscan  grammar  and  etymology. 

Anione;  the  other  Etruscan  towns  which  are  now  destroyed, 
and  of  whicli  nothing  but  ruins  remain,  may  l>c  lueiitioned  — 
1.  ("osa  or  Cos~a,  calleil  Aiisedoiiia  in  the  middle  ages,  on  a 
hill  east  uf  the  lake  of  Orhctello,  tlie  walls  of  which  are  m  to- 
lerably good  preservation,  withseveral  towers,  and  two  gates. 
See  Pianta  Topograflca  di  Coua  e  itiot  Conloms  in  llioaU'a 
Pfafet.  2.  Populonium,  near  Porto  Baratto,  on  the  ooast 
north  of  Pionibmo.  Tlie  only  remains  are  part  of  the  walk, 
which  are  standing.  Mirali  has  given  a  plan  of  Populonia. 
3.  Rusellsc,  the  ruins  of  wliicli  arc  on  a  hill  above  the  plum 
of  Grosseto,  about  three  miles  from  Batignano,  and  near  tbtt 
left  bank  of  the  Ombronc ;  the  circuit  of  its  walls,  which 
consist  of  large  rectangular  blocks*  is  about  two  nuks.  Mi* 
eaUhas^vena  plan  of  this  also.  4.  8atutiiia»  aUad  alio 
Annua*  on  the  left  hankof  tbetiver  AnM|iiB,Mar  flw  fwt 
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•f  toe  mountain  of  Santa  Flora,  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
Papal  States,  shows  some  firagcicnts  of  il!?  walls  built  of  poly- 

fonal  stoneii.  5.  Tarquinii,  the  stite  of  which  ia  on  the  left 
ank  of  the  Marta,  near  Cometo,  exhibits  no  rviir.ntis 
above  ground,  but  the  great  number  of  hypogei,  form- 
ing a  vast  necrop<^  in  the  neighbwirbood,  give  an  idea  of 
its  formor  importance.  Tbey  are  exeamtea  in  Hm  rock» 
which  M  of  volcank  formation ;  some  of  the  ehamberi  are 
square,  fifty  feet  on  each  side,  and  about  six  feet  high;  the 
ceiling  is  carved  into  square  romparuncnts,  and  is  supportoil 
by  Kjuare  pillars  of  the  rock  i'vself;  the  sides  fu  .  i  l  iiieti 
with  stuccoes  and  pniDtiogs,  some  of  them  aUeguric.il  of  the 
»tota  of  <he«N)l  after  death»  othen  representing  funeral 
proeeMioni,  gwnea,  hanqiwla,  &c  A  number  of  urns, 
vues.  mosaics,  arms,  ami  eome  ekeletoiiia,  have  been  four*' 
within  these  sepuli  hres,  which  mav  he  said  almost  to  rival, 
for  the  interest  ihcv  (.'xcue.  those  discovered  in  Egypt  by 
Belzoni.  The  first  larfjumian  hypopn  were  discovered 
about  17S0,  by  Cardinal  Garampi,  and  representations  of 
thetn  arc  ^'iven  in  D'Agincourt's  work,  vol.  iv.,  plate;^  1 0  and 
:  I.  But  the  greatest  discoveries  have  been  made  of  late 
vears.  engravingi  of  which  ara  gtvm  in  Inghiiami's  and 
MicaU'a  works. 

Farther  inland,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Tarquinii,  near 
the  villa(je  of  Canino.  Lucien  Bonaparte  has  discovered  a 
vast  quantity  of  similar  remains  of  Etruscan  art,  of  winch  he 
has  furiued  a  valuable  luu.^euin  at  Caiiino,  and  nf  which  he 
has  published  a  description.  (Mmeum  Etrmque  de  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  Prina  de  Camno,  in  parts,  1829.)  These  dis- 
oovencs  have  reviTed  the  question  between  the  fiartiuns 
of  an  original  Etmsran  eiviiiiation,  and  those  who  derive  it 
from  the  Gret  ks.  PmhaMy  tlie  <(uestioii  iniyht  he  !,<.ilved 
by  admitting  vanou-r  epochs  of  Etruscan  art,  one  anterior 
and  the  other  pustenor  to  the  interc()ur>e  whidi  existed  be- 
tween the  Etruscaaa  and  tht  Greeks  about  the  seconder 
third  century  of  Rome.  Even  in  the  monuments  of  Tar- 
quinii and  Canino  two  styles  are  diaoeruible.    Other  pro- 

Srietors  in  the  same  district  have  made  further  discoveries. 
>n  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Fiora.  in  the  district  of  Mont- 
alto,  extensive  remains  seem  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
Etruscan  Vulcia,  w}iich  was  conquered  hv  the  Romans  at 
the  same  time  as  Vulsinii,  about  ihe  year  -173  ef  Rome. 
Mere  al!,o  a  \ast  necropidis  has  been  found,  with  a  (juantity 
uf  vases,  paintings,  and  other  antiquities.  At  a  place  called 
la  Cneumella,  a  group  of  huiiiiings  of  laijge  leelangular 
stones,  consisting  of  eeUs  and  two  towers,  on«  aqtiate  and 
the  other  circular,  above  thirty  feet  high,  haw  been  found 
buried  in  an  artificial  mound  or  barrow.  At  the  top  of  the 
towers  were  winf^ed  sphinxes  in  stone,  and  below  some  lions 
and  ^'rithiis.  \Iicai;,  plate  62,  gives  the  plan  and  views  of  i 
theite  monuments,  which  are  one  of  the  most  curious 
Etruscan  discoveries  hitherto  made.  In  11^2  only  one- 
third  part  of  the  mound  had  been  dug  up^  so  that  fiurther 
structures  may  still  be  found. 

The  site  of  Care  or  Agylla  lay  near  the  village  of  Ccr- 
vetere  or  Cervetri,  between  Rome  and  Civitavecchia.  Its 
port,  Pyrsfos,  was  near  where  the  coasl-to«cr  of  8 mta  Se- 
vcra  is  now.  No  remains  of  cither  have  been  discovered. 
The  antieiit  V^uisinii  has  been  likewise  completely  destroyed 
[BolsknaJ.  The  site  of  Yeii  baa  been  long  a  subject  of 
dispute,  but  it  seems  now  aioertaiaed  to  be  on  a  steep  hill, 
at  the  foot  of  which  two  stream*  umfn^  and  form  the  Cn- 
mora  which  foils  into  the  Tiber.  Thh  hfll  is  abont  a  mile 
and  a  half  oast  of  the  liamlet  of  La  Slorta,  thela-st  stage  on 
the  northern  road  to  Rome.  Tlie  farm  called  Isola  Famese 
occupies  part  of  the  site  of  antient  Veil.  The  remains 
which  have  been  discovered  oa  the  spot  sinco  1810  belong 
to  the  Roman  colony  sent  there  by  Livia.  The  walls  of 
Falerii,  which  still  exist  in  a  desert  spot  near  Civita  Castd- 
lana.  are  not  alwa^  numbered  among  the  Btnisean  remains, 
as  that  town  is  aaid  to  have  been  built  before  the  Etruscan 
conquest.  The  amphitheatre  cut  in  the  rock  at  Suiri  is  at- 
tributed to  the  Etruscan*. 

Ht»torp  and  Socnil  .SVa/e.—Varro  mentidns  the  Etruscan 
annals  existing  m  his  tune  as  having  be -n  written  in  the 
eighth  age  of  Etruria.  which  is  supposed  lo  conespond  to 
Ae  fottrth  eenturj  of  Rome.  Two  Latin  writers,  Valerius 
Fbecws  and  Cmeina,  the  latter  a  native  of  Volaterne,  wrote 
histories  of,  Etruria,  and  the  emperor  Claudius  wrote  in 
Ornek  his  TyrrhfT-fr  ''n  or  History  of  Etniria,  i:i  ivu  nix 
books;  but  all  these  are  lost,  as  well  as  the  books  of  Uioiiy-  | 
«ius,in  which  he  treated  more  partieularlv  of  the  Etruscan's,  '' 
The  little  we  know  therefore  of  the  national  history  of  I 


Etruria  previous  to  their  wars  with  Rome,  is  gathered  ftom 

fragments  and  incidental  notices  in  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  The  Etruicau  power  appears  to  have  been  at  its 
heiijht  m  the  third  century  of  Rome,  about  the  hi  giiinm^; 
of  tbo  filth  century  before  Chriit.  Tho^  dominio  n  extended 
over  the  country  of  the  Umbrian^  'o  the  .^(Inaiic  on  ooa 
side,  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Luni  on  the  other.  AAer  Far- 
senna  had  dictated  a  humiliating  peace  to  Rome,  the 
Tuscans  twenan  I.atimu,  ami  conquered  Campania.  By 
sea  they  rivalled  the  Carthagmians,  with  whom  they  at  first 
allied  tlietnseUes  ai;ainst  the  Phocmns,  who  had  .setiled  at 
Alcna  in  C<>rsica,but  aflerwards  the  allies  quarrelled  to^a  tiicr 
for  the  possession  of  the  same  ifland.  They  fought  agaioi^t 
the  Cumaus  and  Syracusans  united  about  the  year  279  ol 
Rome^  and  were  def<»ited.  Hslf  a  century  later  they  leal 
Campania  to  the  Samnites,  after  which  tho  Romans  began 
to  encroach  on  that  part  of  Etruria  which  lay  between 
Mount  Ciminus  and  the  Tiber.  Veil  was  the  first  Etruscu, 
city  that  fell  by  the  Roman  anus;  Falerii  and  Kesceiiui.i 
next;  Sutriuin  submitted:  CoMfaiid  Tarquinii  became  the 
allies  of  Rome;  and  the  Ciminus  ridge  with  its  haunted 
fore>ts  formed  tlie  boundary  botweeii  Bomo  and  Etruna. 
The  Roman  anns  halted  nearly  a  eaotoiy  knger  before 
they  passed  that  boundary.  Tha  total  deftat  of  the  confe- 
derated Etruscan  forces  at  the  lake  Vadimonis,  in  the  year 
•14-1  of  Rome,  opened  to  the  Romans  the  acce^.^  mlo  tiie 
Etruria  Transcimina.  Vulsinii  and  Vulcia  fell  before  the 
slow  but  sure  progress  of  their  arms ;  the  other  cities,  sucL 
as  Anetium.  Perusia,  VdbtemB,  Populonium,  rUsguised 
their  submission  under  the  name  dT  allies,  but  Etruscan  in 
dependence  was  gone.  This  appears  to  bsvs  been  a  perkd 
of  general  corruption  of  maimers,  when  all  national  spirit 
anu  independence  became  extinct,  but  wealth,  luxury,  and 
internal  peace  remained,  and  sensual  pleasures  were  li.e 
chief  occupation  of  the  people;  and  titti,  v«a^  idno  ibc  tiuiti 
when  the  earUer  Roman  writers  who  speak  of  the  Etru-cans. 
such  as  Plautus,  Cato,  and  Varni.  became  acquainted  with 
that  people,  llie  wars  and  pru^eriptioilS  w  8uUs  gave 
a  final  blow  to  the  existence  of  the  Etmsesiis  as  n  nation; 
their  towns  were  destrwed,  and  then'  lands  were  given 
to  military  colonists.  proscriptions  of  Octaviai.u. 

after  (he  hatJle  uf  Perusia,  completed  the  desolation  u! 
Etniria.  Tlie  lan[.'u;iu'e  itself  gradually  became  oblr.erutefJ 
among  tho  people,  and  was  only  known  to  the  priests,  with 
whom  it  became  finally  extinct,  probably  by  the  spreading 
of  Christianitv  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  mra.  it  is  now 
acknowledged  by  Mieali,  Orioli,  Inghiramt,  as  well  as  by 
Niebuhr,  that  tlu'  Etruscin  hinf;iiaj^e  i>  lost,  and  that  its 
I'reiended  atlinily  to  Greek,  as,  muiutaiiied  by  I..auzi  a;ul 
others,  lias  no  foiin<iaiioii. 

With  regard  to  the  ixjIiIkuI  and  sucial  institutions  uf  ibe 
Etruscans,  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  Micali's  work 
(vol.  ii.,  chuters  21  to  24X  in  which  he  gives  a  fair  and 
tolerably  well  authenticated  sketch  of  tlwir  govemaaent, 
their  religion  and  morality,  and  their  domestic  manners. 
Wc  ought  tu  bear  in  mind  that  all  the  accounts  we  have  of 
the  Ktn;>taiis  wfic  written  afici  itii  ir  subjugation  to  Rome, 
and  tiiat  a  nation  wlii>  h  had  a  peiilical  existence  of  cigiii 
or  ten  centuries  must  have  uiiderguiie  considerable  chaiifie* 
ill  its  manners  and  iuitlitutions.  Each  of  the  tw^ve  prui- 
cipal  cities  of  Etruria  ruled  over  the  |>opulationof  its  ICSpec- 
tive  district,  which  was  perhaps  originally  aeoniitteMd  nc«. 
In  the  city  itself  were  two  ormrB,  the  here<Utary  fomilies  of 
patricians  or  seoators,  and  (he  coinrnoiialty.  Pohtical  and 
religious  ])o\v(_'rMere  in  the  hands  of  ilia  former,  who  elected 
from  their  own  body  the  annual  magistrate  called  Lucumo 
We  know  that  the  lucumo  at  times  contriveil,  especially  iu 
times  of  war,  to  protract  his  term  of  otTice,  and  *onnetime» 
to  retain  it  for  USoi  but  ail  attempts  to  make  it  herediiat) 
appear  to  have  failed.  The  patricum  and  hioraiehal  ocder 
appears  to  have  maintaim-d  (o  the  last  its  sway  among  the 
Etru.'scaus,  the  arts  uf  dninatioii,  of  \\hich  it  was  m  exclu- 
sive possession,  being  a  powerful  ihsirument  in  us  li.ui  i-. 
among  a  people  so  much  fashioned  to  reiigtuuii  ubMirvuiict^ 
and  rites,  for  repressing  all  attempts  of  the  commonalty. 
Accordingly  we  hear  of  no  stninl<*  of  the  kind  in  £truria, 
as  at  Rome ;  but  we  hear  at  revolts  of  slaves  agakist  thenr 
masters,  as  in  the  case  of  Vulsinii,  for  the  Etruscans 
had  numerous  slaves.  Their  sway  over  the  |)eoplu  wbura 
iliey  coni|iiered.  siicli  as  the  Umliu,  appears  to  have  bt?cn 
mil  l ;  they  did  not  destroy  their  u<wii»,  but  hurrounded 
them  \uth  walls,  or  built  new  ones;  they  taught  than 
agriculture  atd  other  arts,  they  inslnietad  them  in  nligiao 
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*ad  they  are  acknowledged  to  oave  been  toe  civiluora  of  a 
great  nart  o(  Italy.  Rume  derived  its  earlier  civilization 
("ii  rn  Eiruria.  Tiie  art  of  fortifyina;  towns  witli  walls  aiiti 
towers  m  attributed  tu  tbem.  Tbey  WTOught  the  iruu  which 
Uiey  drew  firom  the  island  of  Elba,  they  cast  bronze,  and 
they  mada  silver  vaaes  and  gold  grtHUMiita:  thay  vngcaved 
«Q  ttanb,  and  aeulptures  of  prioiitife  ut  are  ftund  «n  thdr 
oldeat  nonuiBanta.  Tbey  arc  supposed  by  many  to  have 
been  the  iimnton  of  the  arch  ai  a  very  remote  period; 
Tuscan  masons  cmplavLd  it  in  ctin>triicting  the  Cloacu 
Maxima  of  Romu.  They  undenituoU  hydraulics,  especially 
thu  art  of  filling  up  tnarbbes  by  diverting  into  them  the 
course  of  muddy  streams,  which  is  still  practised  with  great 
coocess  in  Tuscany  under  the  name  of  *  colmate.'  The  in- 
TBOiini of  Um  tanoiai^or  atonet  fixiag  the  limito  of  property, 
V  attributad  to  Hum.  Hie  rights  of  property,  those  of 
))aternal  authority,  of  testariu  ntary  will,  uf  coiiiiubia  or 
marriages,  were  all  fixed  by  law  and  conbeoratccl  bv  rult^OUS 
rites.  Their  laws  concoming  debtors  appear  to  have  been 
moce  humane  than  those  of  Homo,  if  vo  are  to  tniat  to  a 
peange  of  Hcfadidei  in  wlneh  ha  ^etki  of  Iba  Tyr- 


Tbe  Btrascam  were  fend  of  food  )Mng  and  of 

tuoiis  l)arif|iiets,  and  ihey  are  called  gluttons,  fat,  and 
corpuk'iil,  by  the  Roman  .satirists.  Virgil  (.\i.  73 j)  accuses 
(hem  of  being  gncn  to  all  kiiuLs  (tf  seti.sual  plca.surcs. 
Their  women  dwixi  to  lia\u  had  no  great  reputation  tor 
chastity  (Plautus,  (Jisli  //.  2.  3.  20,  and  Horace,  ifi.  Ode  x. 
11);  yet  ve  find  the  jtimale  an  in  higher  hooour  among 
tbam  than  among  moat  nation*  oF  iniiquity.  The  women 
reclined  at  table  on  the  same  triclinia  with  the  men,  as  ap- 
pears by  their  inonumcnis.  The-.r  funerals  were  poiaiwus, 
and  accompanied  by  athletic  games,  but  the  combats  of 
gladiators  appear  to  have  been  of  a  late  introduction,  and 
It  is  believed  thut  they  ori^iiuited  in  Campania,  and  from 
tbeitco  apraad  over  the  rest  of  Italy  about  the  &(th  century 
of  Sane.  From  eoma  neulptures  fbund  <m  their  nionu- 
meats  it  would  appear  as  if  human  sacrifices  were  at  one 
time  in  practice  among  tbem  unless  these  representations 
he  symbolical,  us  some  suppose  The  mylhologyof  the  Etrus- 
cajLs  was  partly  uf  native,  partly  of  ortciital  invention.  They 
l»elieved  in  two  prmi  iplcs,  a  good  and  an  evil  one,  each 
having  it»  respective  ageuu  or  genii,  and  their  paintings 
and  sculptures  are  often  representative  of  the  perpetual 
■tnuKla  between  the  twoL  Twelve  gods,  six  male  and  six 
female,  at  the  head  of  which  was  J  upiter,  formed  the  upper 
hiennihy}  other  inferior  divinities  presided  o\er  the  various 
elenenis  and  phenomena  of  tins  earth,  lus  well  as  over  the 
occwpaiions  and  dome.siu"  comic ris  of  man.  Ciceru  s[ioaks 
very  iavourably  of  Eiru^^cuu  tlietxiophy,  saying  that  they 
referred  every  thine  to  Ood,  and  that  all  their  wligjous  in- 
stitutions Were  etudiously  cakuUted  for  the  prosperity  and 
aeeurity  of  the  state;.  For  flirtlier  particulars  on  these 
Jtubjects.  see  Micali,  ch.  -22  and  2T,  Bossi.  Sturiu  d'llaHa, 
lib.  i..  chap,  o,  and  MiiUcr,  dtc  Etruskrr ;  Dcra|)ster,  De 
Etruria  Re(;iili.  with  the  continuation  by  Passeri,  is  also  a 
work  of  much  information,  apart  from  the  system  and 
favourite  hyptbesisi  of  the  writers.  These,  with  the  other 
works  already  mentioned,  form  the  best  Etniseau  library 
that  can  be  collected. 

ETRUSCAN  ARCHITECTURE.    We  have  no  re 
mains  of  Etruscan  temples  or  other  buiUlinga,  but  we  ciui  { 
form  some  idea  of  thc.rst\U;  from  ilieir  li>i>oiL;ei  ur  sepul-  i 
chral  monuments,  and  also  from  Homu  of  ih^ir  cinerary  i 
urns  whx'h  rejiresent  a  temple.  (Micali,  plate  72.)  But  the  < 
monuments  which  serve  perhaps  to  throw  must  light  on  j 
this  subject  are  those  discovered  at  Gastel  d'Asso,  the  Axia  I 
of  Ciceio<iVo  Ceecina,  7),  five  miles  south-west  of  Viierbo,  ' 
where  the  rook  forming  one  side  of  the  ralloy  facing  the  ' 
old   ■a.-.llo  is  sculptured  all  along  for  moie  than  a  mile  la 
the  shape  of  so  many  fronts  or  fttfodcs  of  sepulchral  luouu-  | 
nieius,  tile  vaults  tluinsehes  being  excavated  underneath,  i 
Similar  sculptures  on  the  rock  are  found  at  Norchia.  about  \ 
15  milas  south-west  of  Viterbo.  (See  Inghirami's  ptales.)  i 
Thaaa  mmismantst  which  represent  a  primitive  style  of] 
Btrneean  huildia^,  strike  by  their  resemblanee  to  the ! 
Egyptian  style  in  its  rutler  and  simpler  form     Pli'c  of' 
Micali  repre>onts  a  monutneut  between  Monte  Komatio  and 
Coriieio,  with   projecting  architra\c  and  lateral  pillars. 
Vitruvius,  although  he  Pived  in  an  age  when  Etruscan  art 
had  undergone  consider4ble  alteration,  characterises  their 
huildin^s  as  '  baricepha-4B^  humile^  bttsib'  low»  wide,  wiiii 
hanvy  top  omameata.  And  this  menu  to  be  in  keeping 
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with  the  character  of  the  people,  grave,  and  more  fond  o1 
internal  comfort  llian  of  external  show.  What  is  now 
ChiIIikI  the  Tuscan  or  Tuscanic  order  appears  to  have  been 
a  son  of  rude  Dor»c,  which  they  probably  adopted  from  the 
Greeks.  [Civil  Avcuitbctvre.]  Vitruvius  (iv.  7)  gives  a 
description  of  thek  temples  with  three  cellse,  but  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  neither  large  nor  splendid:  the  orna- 
ments, bronzes,  and  plastic  figures  appear  to  have  been 
more  elaborate  than  the  structures  themselves.  In  the 
time  of  Vitruvius  the  houses  <if  the  wealthy  Elruscan<i  had 
uxleruttl  port  ic' ICS  or  vesiibula,  in  which  the  crowd  of  ser- 
vants and  rlieiii>  remained  in  waiting.  The  Atrium  is  also 
supposed  by  some  to  be  of  Elruscau  invention.  [Atrivu.] 
If  not  the  inventors  o.'  the  arch,  the  Etruscans  were  cer- 
tainly acquainted  with  it  at  a'V•^y  early  pa-iod :  it  is  fiiund 
in  their  sepulehial  monomants,  in  tmv  gates,  and  they 
used  it  in  constructing 'the  Roman  cloacie.  .Another  iloaca 
of  jiimilar  construction  hasi  been  discovered  near  Turf|uinii. 
Their  skill  in  fortifyiiiir  towns  with  walls  an<l  towers  and 
ditches,  and  leaving  an  open  space  around  called  Pomua- 
rium,  is  attested  by  the  Roman  writers,  and  by  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  lamains  of  th«r  walls.  The  oae  la^  goly- 
gonal  stones  in  the  eonstnwtion  of  walls  was  common  to 

other  Italian  people  as  well  as  the  Etruscan?  and  primitive 
Greeks;  and  the  nami-  of  FeUisgic,  whicii  has  been  given  to 
these  walls,  appears  to  bo  iiicorrecl.  as  it  dues  not  distinguish 
any  |)arlicuiar  class  of  these  walls  or  the  walls  uf  any  par- 
ticular locality  from  other  walls  of  the  same  kind.  If  by 
this  term  Pelasgic  it  is  meant  to  ttssarl  that  all  such  walls 
are  really  of  Polasgic  origin,  this  is  more  than  can  be  proved 
or  presumed.  In  most  instances,  however,  the  Etruscans 
appear  to  have  used  rectangular  stones,  ranged  in  hori- 
zontal layers,  and  uniformly  witiiuut  any  cement.  For 
more  complettj  uil'ormation  of  what  is  known  of  Klru>>cau 
architecture,  we  must  refer  to  Micali,  ch.  .v\v.,  Inghirami's 
text  and  pl4xtes,  Serie*  IV.,  and  Orioli,  Dei  Sepiderwi  Edifisi 
dell'  Etruria  Mt-dia,  also  quoted  by  Inghirami. 

ETRUSCANS.  [ETRtwiA.] 

ETSCH.  [Adigk.] 

ETYMOLOGY.   FLAvc.t  u.k.1 

KTYMOLO'GICUM  MAGNUM  (ri  *Uya  «r»^oXoy«6i'> 
an  important  vocabulary  uf  the  Greek  language,  of  which 
the  author  is  unknown.  Some  suppose  it  was  written 
by  a  grammarian  of  the  name  of  Magnus.  The  idea  that 
it  was  compiled  by  Marcus  MusuniB^  tha  flnt  editor 
or  the  Calliergi,  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  this  dic« 
tionaiy  i3  referred  to  b>  Eustathius.  Sylburg  considers 
it  a>  old  as  the  tenth  century:  much  older  it  certainly 
w  as  not ;  for  Theo^Miotus,  a  writer  of  the  ninth  century,  is 
quoted  in  it.  Tiie  derivations  in  this  work,  like  most  of 
those  attempted  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  are  based  upon 
no  principle,  and  though  in  soma  instances  acridanlally 
right,  they  are  generally  full  of  the  wildest  absurdities,  as 
one  might  expect  from  the  author  being  confined  to  mere 
guess-work.  It  iii  valuable  howe\ er  for  containins;  a  great 
many  traditions  with  reizurd  to  the  i:  ti.»s  of  old  or  un- 
coramun  word>,  and  it  often  enables  iho  scholar  to  correct 
the  errors  of  the  corrupt  but  inestimable  lexicon  of  Hesy- 
cliius.  The  edition  of  Sylburg  (i6!»4)  is  ^-ery  useful,  and 
has  an  admirable  index :  tha  edition  of  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum,  by  Schlifer,  Lips.,  1816.  is  a  reprint  of  Sylburg's 
edition.  The  edition  by  Sturz,  Lips..  1818,  4tu..  intiiled 
Etymulojicum  GrLLca;  Lingua."  Gudianum.  &c.,  is  founded 
on  the  Ckide.\  Gudianus,  which  is  mure  complete  than  that 
on  which  the  edition  of  Mnsurua  and  tha  otfaeia  alraady 
enumerated  are  based. 

EU,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine  laft 
rieure,  on  the  south-west  bank  of  the  little  river  Brosla. 
near  its  mouth.   Eu  is  91  miles  in  a  direct  line  N.N.W.  of 

Paris. 

In  ihe  luiddle  uges  Eu  becumo  a  strong  and  nourishing 
pla(  e:  but  on  the  threat  of  a  descent  by  the  English  it  was 
burnt,  in  1475,  by  order  of  Louis  XI.,  and  has  never  re 
covered  the  blow  Dienpe  and  other  neighbouring  place-, 
nrodtad  by  ito  downfaL  Only  the  ehurcbee  and  a  few 
nouses  that  were  overlookefl  eseaped  the  general  destme- 
tion.  The  massive  ruins  of  :li  -    Us  ami  towers,  jet  remain. 

Eu  has  several  churches:  liiu  liaest,  that  of  Notre  Dame, 
Is  large  and  of  beautiful  Gothic  ardniecture.  .\  cr>pi  con* 
tains  the  monuments  of  thecountsuf  £u:  these  monuments 
were  much  damaged  in ,  the  Revolution.  A  small  churdt 
adjoining  the  High  School,  formeriy  the  Jesuit:!'  CuUefga^ 
aoMdni  tha  monument  of  tha  duka  of  Guiae^  mufdered  al 
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BloU  iu  1688.  There  are  two  chateaux.  Of  one  of  these, 
built  by  a  daughter  of  the  duku  ot  Pentliiev  re.  u^tcrwards 
ducbeis  of  Orl&ns,  only  half  remains,  tiio  tmt  having  been 
destroyed  in  the  Revolution.  The  situation  of  the  chftteau 
it  dunning,  th*  puk  has  an  mwim  of  fine  bweh  tcM«. 
nwn  is  wa  hospiM  ■ttatided  by  ibm  Somm  d*  te  Cbtri^. 
The  tnarkct-pluce  \i  goofl.  T.a  Chauis&^o  d'Eu  is  n  suburb 
of  Eu,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Bre>,lu.  Triporl,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  is  the  ri  if  Eu  :  it  lias  a  churcli 
singularly  ailuuted  uii  the  exlreaie  verge  of  a  lofly  and 
almost  perpendicular  cliff,  sad  a  pn^eeting  doomj  of 

The  popuUitioii  of  Bn  In  18St  wa»         that  of  Tit- 

port  4061,  together  5417  :  the  populntion  of  the  re-poctive 
eommunes  was  3543  and  2567,  toctethcr  58 !0.    Tlic  pupu-  | 
lation  of  La  Chauss^  d'E  I  i  ^  hdi  ijivl-u  in  our  auihuritie.^. 
The  manufectures  of  Eu  are  Uus^hI  otl,  soap,  locks  ond  t 
other  ironmongery,  leather,  cotton  yarn,  glaaty  liil'eloiii,  ' 
linen  and  lace.  %n  serros  u  a  rout  fir  um  com  of  the 
dnartnonl  of  Sonnies  wbieh  is  iraportod  into  that  of  Seine 
InnriBUfo.  There  is  a  school  of  mutual  instruction,  which 
was  established  by  the  King  of  the  French  when  duke  of 
Orh'ans.    There  is  n  tnbvmal  de  OOlBDiaioa  «r  OOVIt  fbr tbb 
decision  of  mereantile  diisputes. 

EUB(EA  (B&/3oui),  now  called  Negropont,  is  an  island 
of  the  Meditomaeao,  lying  along  the  coasts  of  Attica  nnd 
BoBOtia»  ftom  which  it  b  separated  by  the  Euripus,  a  very 
miiow  ohanDtl,  orar  which  a  bridge  has  been  thrown,  oeo- 
necting  IIm  island  with  the  raain-land.  It  is  90  miles  in 
length  in  a  north-vrest  direction,  and  30  miles  in  extreme 
breadth ;  but  in  one  part,  between  Aliveri  Bay  and  Port 
Petrii-s,  it  i,  sc^irrely  4  mile*  across  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  only  towns  are  Kgripoa  and  Karystos ;  the  former  situ- 
ated where  the  island  approaches  nearest  to  the  main,  and 
the  laStw  it  the  southern  extremi^  of  the  ialanl.  at  the 
bottoiB  of  a  hay  bearing  the  same  name. 

The  island  generally  is  elevated,  ami  contain*^  nmoiig  its 
mountains  some  of  the  highest  in  this  part  of  Europe. 
Mount  Delphi  rises  on  the  eastern  shore  to  the  height  of 
7266  feet  abo\  e  the  sea,  and  its  iiummit  is  scarcely  ever  free 
ftom  snow;  Elias  yf  Karjbtos,  at  the  southern  extremity, 
ia  4748  fiwt  btgh;  Mount  Khandhili,  4t00  feet,  and  Tele- 
thrivi,  3100  Ibet.  ere  both  on  the  weMem  ibon  north  of 
Bgripos.  The  general  fonnntion  of  thee*  *^*1l!iifalt  is 
grey  limestone,  with  much  d  iy  slate. 

It  appears  from  the  map  constructed  from  Captain  ij) 
laud's  recent  survey,  thai  the  small  peninsula  to  the  north- 
west, which  terminates  in  Cape  lithada,  is  mountainous,  and 
eontaina  one  elevation.  M onnt  Lithad^  which  rises  to  tlie 
height  of  S8S7  feet  ahevo  the  eea.  A  Htfle  south  of  the 
point  where  this  peninsula  joins  the  mnjs  of  the  i'^land, 
ahd  on  the  west  coast  opposite  to  Ba^Jtia,  is  Mount  Tele- 
thvius,  with  some  hot  springs  nesr  its  t)ai>f.  From  Te- 
lethrius  tlie  mountains  spread  out  north-east  to  tape 
Ainoni,  the  most  north-eastern  point  of  the  island,  and 
eastward  to  the  coast,  filling  the  nOTthem  part  of  tbe  island, 
and  eonuining  several  elevations  above  9000  flbet.  Alone 
the  nortlHim  coast  of  the  island,  opposite  to  Tlicssal y,  and 
rtntching  at  the  base  of  this  mountain  group,  is  the  fertile 
and  oxteniive  plain  of  Onxis,  the  untieni  IlestiBotis.  South 
of  Telethrius  there  is  lu^h  land,  wilb  some  interruptions, 
along  the  we-t  cuast  as  far  as  Cape  Politika:  within  these 
limits  IS  Mount  Kbandhtli,  near  the  cmist,  and  another 
■Bonniain  2694  feet  high.  Between  Cape  Pulitika  and  Bgri- 
pos, and  extending  tevend  niles  inland,  is  the  fertile  plain  of 
Egripos,  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  high 
mountains  whi<  h  extend  to  the  eastern  coast.  The  centre 
of  this  mountnin  mass  is  Delphi,  alren«ly  mentioned,  and  it 
contains  several  other  clevatinns  vliieh  are  between  HKiO 
and  5000  feet.  Between  tbe  mountams  which  we  have 
daaeribed  as  occupying  the  north  part  of  the  island  and  the 
am  of  wbieh  Delphi  ia  the  oentie  it  the  amaU  plain  of 
Mandhoudi  on  tbe  east  ooaet  of  the  island.  South  of  the 
narrow  channel  on  which  Kgripos  is  situated  there  is  a  tract 
of  low  land  along  the  Bay  of  Vathia,  backeil  bv  the  ranpfe 
of  Mount  Vathia  (3921  feet),  which  appears  to  be --eparated 
by  a  depressi  jri  fronn  the  group  of  Delphi,  and  forms  part 
of  the  ^louth  ea-st  boundary  of  the  plain  of  Egripos.  Far- 
tbar  aouth  and  near  the  west  coaal  ttwre  is  also  the  plain 
u  ^J**®  f®*'     ihe  iriand  eoulh  of  Alireri,  along 

the  west  eoeat*  and  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  from  the 
l^aia  of  Mandhoudi,  appears  to  b«  mouniauiuus.  The 
•Mnini^  ef  the  island  ia  filled  hf  the  nraaa 


Mount  Elitts  (4748  feet),  which  yire&eii:-!  io  t he  Archipelago 
an  iron-bound  and  dtl.lJt;L■^(;l,^  < ua^t. 

To  tbe  southward  the  plajus  are  generally  cultivated 
with  corn  and  ottvaii  hut  theso  to  die  northward,  eatled  the 
Plaiaa  of  OieoOi  «•  umi*  paitienlaHy  devoted  to  tila  ^m, 
ftom  whieh  a  l^t  nd  wine  ia  made,  whieh  ia  flu  oeodMn 
TrQjje  of  the  Greeks,  and  forms  a  staple  article  of  trade. 
Ihf  wine  IB  kept  in  pig-skins,  well  coaled  with  resin,  which 
commuiiirates  itt  unpleasant  flavour  to  the  coniiiits  which 
otherwis(>  vvould  not  \i&  unpalatable.  A  deleterious  ardent 
spirit  is  distilled  from  tbe  busks  of  the  gfOpei.  Collan  il 
also  planted  man  to  the  noctbwaid. 

On  the^MiTeeef  tbeBajref  Oraoaaraaoawmitts  on  an 
eminence,  apparently  only  a  military  poU  ;  a  few  huts  now 
surround  its  base,  but  about  (wo  miles  in  the  interior  is  a 
IlH^'c  villiigc  called  Xero  Chen,  ii  -Ivy  village. 

Ttie  Uilaud  is  not  populous :  it  is  conjectured  to  contain 
between  60,000  and  70,000  inbabiunts,  nearly  all  Greeks. 
The  villages  are  fow,  and,  as  is  the  ease  every  where  in  tbe 
Archipelago,  built  at  some  dislanee  firom  the  beeeh,  gene- 
rally on  an  elevation  ditBcuit  of  aeeoM.  This  precaution 
has  been  taken  on  account  of  the  numerous  depredations 
of  the  jiii  it(-,  who  were  accustomed  to  land,  sack  a  village, 
and  iinil)ark  before  morning,  so  that  unless  tbe  place  were 
tolerably  larg*  and  populeiHt  iheva  wna  no  aalbiy  Ibr  life  or 
property. 

The  powage  between  Thessalv  and  Snhaa,  called  dM 
Trikiri  Chann^  fram  the  town  ei  that  nana  at  die  aaitem 
entrance  to  the  Qhdf  of  Vote,  is  about  4  miles  in  average 

width;  the  narrowest  part,  which  is  towards  the  wt-^ttem 
extreme,  is  not  quite  mile  :  the  depth  of  water  is  regular, 
steep  from  both  *hore-,  an<l  decreasing  gradually  fnjui 
about  5U  fathoms  at  the  entranee  to  30  towanls  the  western 
end  of  the  Negropont,  off  which  lie  some  small  rorky 
iilanda  eaUed  LuhMa  lalanda.  Faaaing  theae  ialand%  and 
turamg  to  the  southward,  is  the  Onlf  ef  Talanda,  so  celled 
from  the  town  of  that  name  on  the  B<B0tiaii  shore.  A  re- 
markable feature  in  this  jvart  of  the  channel  is  the  ainaxing 
depth  of  water  under  Mount  Telethrius,  where,  for  ubout  12 
or  1.5  miles,  there  is  no  bottom  with  iHi  fathoms  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  shore;  but  from  this  point  the  water  shoala 
gradually  towards  Bgripee.  Towards  the  nenh-weat  extra* 
mity  of  this  shot*  there  is  a  very  safe  and  etedlent  harbovr. 
now  called  Port  Ghialtra  (formerly  Port  Kalos).  There  are 
two  villages  on  its  shores,  Ghiallru  to  the  westward,  and 
Elypsos  to  the  eastward*  near  the  latter  are  som"  nr.-  rnt 
remain^  nv.i-\  beautifully  sculptured  fragments  of  white 
marble 

At  Cape  TheiCM,  the  eealem  point  of  the  bay,  there  are 
hot  springs  (alieady  mentioned)  of  the  same  kind  ns»  Vnt 
more  abundant  than,  those  of  TTierraopyla?.  Tbe  water 
rushes  down  in  a  copious  stream  into  the  sea,  the  vapour 

from  which  is  .'ir  a  considerable  distance.  Between 

this  point  and  Egnpos  there  are  only  three  villages,  Orovies, 
Glim,  and  PoUtBta.  all  sumH;  hot  at  mA  tt  tban  than 
are  Venetian  remains. 

In  the  aonthern  part  ef  the  dannel  there  are  many  ie- 
hinds  along  the  Eubasan  shore,  which  offer  good  anchorag«L 
mora  especially  among  the  Petalion  Islands,  which  abound 
in  rabbits,but  pos^ses*  only  one  spring  of  fresh  water.  Fr  -n 
Egripos  to  Karystos  there  are  only  two  villages,  Alivcn 
and  Stura,  in  the  bays  called  rcspoetively  from  their  name*. 
The  bed  of  thia  part  of  the  channel  is  level,  but  compared 
with  the  northern  part  it  is  ahalkv;  tho  gnenl  doptli  it 
flrom  S$  to  40  fbthoms. 

The  eastern  side  of  Eub«ra  is  a  eontinuatien  of  vmltj 
coast,  tbe  high  land  descending  precipitouslv  to  tb<?  slmn 
with  few  interruptions  of  level  eround,  an({  this  only,  as 
already  mentioiieu,  towards  the  northi-rn  part  of  the  island 
In  llio  bitrht  between  Oipes  Doro  and  Octonia,  il  is  an  un- 
broken line  of  precipitous  shore,  in  which  it  is  scarcely  pea 
sible  to  ftnd  a  ravine  auftdentiij  wide  to  haul  a  boat  up. 
Fragmenti  of  wteek  are  Ibond  at  tiie  hetj^  of  eighty  feci 
perpendicular,  washed  up  by  the  heavy  sea  which  a  north- 
east wind  throws  int"  this  bay.    These  winds,  which  ulwoTf 
blow  very  stron;;,  aic  called  li.  "Iiu  <ni  >  l-  -  'meltem,'  pri> 
bahly  a  corruplioD  of  '  mal  ticmpo.'    In  addition  to  thuk  tJ»e 
Dardanelles  current,  preserving  the  course  communicated 
to  it  bv  the  directkm  <n  that  atrait,  aeta  atnmg  to  the  south- 
west mte  this  bay,  and  vender*  It  avost  dangerotu  ooeac 
no  ves.scl  on.-'e  embayed  here  can  csca|ie  destruction.  The 
current  being  detlected  to  the  aoutbward  sweeps  round 
Obpe  Dorok  mquently  at  di*  nio  of  tfamo  nibi  ui  hav 
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Port  PotrieK  u  the  only  ntuge  wliich  this  coast  offers,  and 
■0  little  haa  hitherto  be«n  known  of  thiaahora  that  even  this 
•delter  has  only  recently  boun  discowrad.  The  village  of 
KQami,  in  the  biay  of  that  maM,  ia  populMii  and  bains  eala- 
biBlad  ttr  i«a  wins,  has  eoQiidankbia  IniU  in  that  arttela  hj 
the  tman  caiques,  which  howerar  an  alwava  obliged  to  be 
hauled  up  on  the  b«aeh  Xor  safety.  Aloog  the  whole  extent 
of  this  cua«t.  which  is  upwarcLi  of  109  nUM^  tlMMMiOnly 
five  or  »i\  vili;ij,'es  near  the  shore. 

The  small  nuinbor  of  Turks  resident  in  Euboea  left  the 
island  on  its  being  surrendered  fat  the  punoae  of  formiDg  an 
integral  part  of  tJia  Greek  kinfioa,  of  iraMl  it  vfll  not  be 
the  least  valuable  portion.  The  mountaina  an  said  to  contain 
copper,  and  the  marble  quarries  near  Karystoa  have  long  been 
fanioU'«.  (Strabo,  p.  446.)  The  soil,  favoured  by  tho  chvcr^i 
ties  of  climate  whirh  such  a  rarifty  of  olevnlion  tiffords,  is 
capable  of  vielding  the  pniductiuns  of  tropical  os  well  as 
of  more  northern  region-*,  and  of  supmriing  an  infinitelv 
larger  noijulation  than  now  occupies  tne  land.  The  island 
aboonoa  in  abaep  of  an  excellent  breed ;  but  bullocks  are 
aeoree,  and  brad  principally  for  :igric\iltural  purposes.  In 
the  mountains  are  abundance  of  wil  l  boar  and  deor.  and 
the  plains  are  overrun  with  hare*  ami  nilihii».  Aninns?  the 
treen  aro  the  olive,  oiik.  fir,  i'ho-,t nut,  walii at,  mnllwrry,  and 
oriental  plane.  Iti  the  whole  island  there  i^i  not  a  ntream 
deHervini;  the  nam*  of  a  river  into  which  the  smallest  boat 
could  antor,  and  tho  inhabitmli  ganoralljr  auppiy  tbam- 
mIvob  with  wator  limn  valla. 

On  the  summit  of  Mount  Klias  fthe  Ocho  of  Strabo)  are 
the  remains  of  an  antient  temple,  consisting  of  rude  unor- 
namontod  Moska  of  liniartonab  and  oolunina  of  tho  aamo 
material. 

The  town  of  Egripoa,  the  antient  Chalcia,  tite  chief 
town  in  the  island,  ia  in  M'  U'  N.  lat^  and  23°  37' 
B.  lone.*  mt  that  part  of  tto  laland  whom  ft  is  separated 
from  the  coast  of  BoBotia  by  a  narrow  channel  of  only  fbriy 
yards.  It  is  a  walled  town,  and  ftirthcr  di'fende<l,  wlierc 
the  wall-i  are  not  washed  by  tlie  Eur.pus,  by  a  deep  and 
wide  dry  ditch.  The  wall*  are  turreiod,  slight,  and  built 
without  regularity,  and  the  numerous  winged  lions  of  8l. 
Mark  leave  no  doubt  of  their  Venetian  origin.  Tb»  area 
encloeed  is  about  800  yards  in  length  by  about  MM  in 
width,  whieh  was  fbrmerly  inhabited  exclusively  by  the 
Turks;  the  streets  are  very  narrow,  but  the  houses  eapa- 
cioUB.  The  town  h.is  several  ^ates  constructed  w.th  great 
intricacy;  that  leading  over  the  Euripus  is  particularly  tor^ 
tuous,  and  well  defended;  the  drawbnil^'es  have  been  re- 
placed by  frail  fixed  bridges  nf  logs,  to  the  great  peril  of 
passengers. 

Amuor  dotaoe  ia  tho  fatKarahaba.on  the  main,  which 
■tnnda  on  on  ominonee  obont  tSO  hti  hi^,  oommeneing 

its  rise  imme<1iately  from  the  bridse;  this  may  be  deemed 
the  citadel  of  the  place,  as  it  overlooks  and  commands  the 
town.  It  is  u  very  mi-shai)en  structure,  of  an  oblong  form, 
about  400  yards  long,  and  130  broad.  The  wuIIh  arc  in 
some  places  to  low.  that  an  active  man  might  vault  on 
tilon;  thay  oro  limikr  to  and  coend  with  the  walla  of  the 
town. 

Outride  the  town  to  the  north  is  a  suburb  appropriated 
to  trade,  and  inhabited  (when  the  writer  of  this  article  vi- 
*.itcil  the  place)  by  the  GiL-i-ks  and  Jews.  It  consists  of  one 
main  street  about  3u()  yards  in  length,  from  which  minor 
atlcota  brancli  off.  Tho  housea  are  very  small,  and  the 
abopa  ora  chiefly  coffeo-boaaea»  or  oontain  nmnl  atorea 
and  artidea  of  dioai:  tlio  wholo  ii  ondoaod  m  a  itookade. 
Tboo  is  no  commorco  exMtpt  in  aupplies  of  fruit  and  ve- 
getables, principally  ftom  Yolo,  distant  about  innety  miles 
to  the  north,  which  is  all  carried  on  in  small  U/din.  The 
surrounding  country  is  Hat  and  rich,  but  poorly  cultivated. 
A  subsoil  of  s  iffclay  oflbrt  materials  for  brick-making  and 

fitteries,  which  are  ohroadv  eommeneed  on  a  small  scale, 
he  market  iawoU  aiippUoa,  aipodilly  with  flsh;  beof  is 
diflcult  to  be  pfoeond,  but  mutton  reiy  pkntiflil ;  wntor  ia 
aoorce.  and  procured  chiefly  fVom  wells. 

There  are  Ikeilities  f>r  building  vessels  of  largo  siic,  as 
the  shore  goes  off  suddenly  into  deep  water ;  but  the  in- 
habitants have  advanced  no  farther  yet  than  the  repairs, 
clumsily  executed,  of  their  small  boats,  which  are  built 
genorallv  at  some  of  the  Greek  islands.  The  forests  on 
Mountl>elphi  of  flr  and  oak  (the  hittor  of  an  infeiior  quality) 
would  supply  wood,  wkidi  might  with  Ikelllty  be  brought 
to  the  town. 

Immediate'.y  ojiposite  Kgripos  the  land  ri.ses  suddenly  to 


hills  of  oonsiderable  height,  beyond  which  lie  the  plains 
of  Thebes,  which  town  is  distant  about  4  hours,  or  12 
miles. 

The  breadth  of  the  Euripus  is  diminished  by  a  rook  in 
mtd-ehannal,  on  whieh  a  fbrt  ia  built,  dividing  it  Into  twn 
channels:  that  towaida  tbo  main,  though  rather  the  broader 
ia  only  praetioable  for  small  boaU,  as  there  is  not  more  than 
three  feet  water  a;  any  time.  Between  the  rock  and  the 
walls  of  Egripos  is  a  d. stance  of  33  feet,  and  the  least  depth 
at  the  hifihost  water  is  7  feet.  It  is  here  that  the  extraor- 
dinary tides  take  place  fur  which  the  Euripus  was  formoriy 
so  noted:  at  times  the  water  runs  as  much  as  eight nilot 
•n  hour,  with  a  fall  under  tho  bndge  of  about  14  ftet:  but 
what  is  most  singular,  is  the  flMt  that  vessels  lying  1 90  yards 
from  the  bridge  are  not  in  the  Ir.Tst  alTe  te<i  liv  this  ntpiil.  It 
remains  but  ashort  tiiue  in  a  quiesceiu  stale,  changing  its  di- 
rection in  a  few  imiiutes,  and  almost  inituediaiely  resuming 
!  its  velo«-ity,  which  is  ^cncmlly  from  fuur  to  five  miles 
III  hour  either  ii-.  i^reatest  rapidity  koiag  liowever 
always  to  tho  southward.  The  rosulia  of  thno  months'  ob- 
sonration,  in  wkiok  Ik*  obofo  phanomona  weio  nolod, 
afforded  00  iufloiont  data  Ibr  lodvokig  thon  to  any  i«gii> 

larify. 

The  port  to  IIil^  i^irttiward  of  tho  bridge,  thoo^not  capa- 
cious >«  secure:  four  or  five  frigates  might  moor  in  it,  and 
it  would  oontain  many  sail  of  merchantmen.  It  is  about 
three<fiiurths  of  •  miM  in  depth*  daoraosiog  in  width  from 
half  a  milo  to  the  hridRO,  towards  wUeh  tho  water  ahoda 
gradually  from  eleven  and  twelve  fathoms,  with  a  muddy 
bottom  :  outside  is  a  goo<l  roadstead,  with  excellent  holding- 
ground.  'I  lie  entrance  is  clear  and  free  fiom  ilanger,  and 
although  ojicn  to  tho  Gulf  of  Talanda,  there  u  never  any 
sea  of  consenuence;  but  the  gusto  whioh  flOBO  down  on 
Mount  Khanotiili  aio  very  heavy. 

To  the  aouthward  of  the  bridge  then  are  two  ports ;  tho 
inner  is  supposed  to  be  the  Port  Aulis,  where  the  Grecian  fleet 
assembled  previous  to  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  about  a  mile 
across  each  way,  with  six  fuihonis  generallyall  over  it,  luita 
bank  of  14  feet  in  the  sirail  which  communicates  with  the 
outer  port  conflnes  its  access  to  vessels  of  that  draught  of 
water.  The  outer  port,  which  is  two  and  a  half  miles  long  and 
one  broad,  is  Joined  to  POrt  Aulis  by  a  channel  nearly  half  a 
mile  in  length  and  400  yards  broad,  but  its  outlet  to  the 
southward  is  narrow  and  Intrieate.  Opposite  Egripo  Island 
water  may  be  procured  for  slnpiung,  ili.mgh  it  is  not  always 
good  or  plentiful:  the  ([uaniuy  of  vegetable  substance  in 
the  pools  which  are  formed  previous  to  its  flowing  into  the 
■ea  renders  it  fluently  unwholesome.  A  round  tower  on 
the  oastem  point,  called  the  Bourg,  is  a  good  mark  for  tko 
entranee  of  this  port  from  the  southward. 

In  and  about  Egripoa  ftagmento  of  antiquity  may  be  seen 
forming  parts  of  the  walls  of  houses,  in  common  with  the 
£;rosser  materials,  like  diamonds  set  in  lead.  Tiiey  are 
fi;enerally  of  wliite  ninihle.  beautil^illy  chiselled  ;  but  in  no 
place  can  any  building;  be  traced,  or  vestiges  of  walls.  The 
pieces  of  columns  are  generally  of  tho  Ootinthian  order, 
fluted.  On  Sgripo  IsUnd  thoro  is  tho  appoaranoe  of  a  rudo 
wall  tmYaninf  tho  iriand;  and  on  tbo  mainland,  at  tho 
southern  shore  of  the  channel,  between  the  two  ports,  whero 
the  land  rises  to  about  lini  feet,  are  the  remains  of  Cyclo- 
pean walls  of  very  hi'^li  n;iiiquity.  The  blocks  of  stone, 
which  are  very  massive,  rude,  and  irregular,  but  fitting 
closely,  are  of  limestone,  and  in  construction  the  walls  re- 
semble thoM!  of  MyceuB.  This  is  most  probobly  the  antient 
Aulis ;  though  there  may  ha^  been  houses  at  a  loss  okvii- 
tion  and  nearer  the  shore  more  convenient  for  commerce, 
the  ascent  to  these  ruins  he'mv:  steep  and  difficult.  The  site 
of  Erotrip  in  Kvibo  a  has  nut  been  exactly  discovered,  but 
it  must  have  been  near  tho  west  coast  and  south  ol  Ciialcit 


Colo  of  Krftrlii. 
Ilrltikli  MuHi.m.    Arl.ial  liMi.    Sllier.    Wrislit  fCtj  fi oln* 

The  country  aromiil  Kgripos  is  Hal  for  manv  miles,  and 
very  nrcttily  studded  with  kiosks  and  small  vi'llak;es.  An 
aqueduct  whieh,  commencing  at  the  loot  of  Mount  De.phi, 

I  " 
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winds  its  way  to  within  half  n  milo  <if  the  town,  forms  a  very 
pioture^que  object.  ThouL'h  it  no  longer  conveys  water, 
it  is  by  no  means  in  a  ruinous  condition.  It  appears  to 
be  of  Venetian  construction,  and  there  are  several  ruins  of 
lint  ige  in  the  neighbourhood ;  one  especially,  called  Kaatro, 
iituatad  on  tbe  apex  of  an  insulated  rise,  and  presenting  to- 
vurdt  the  sea  a  steep  clifT,  resembles  the  baronial  castles 
on  the  banks  of"  (lie  Rhmi.' 

Etfripos  IS  <';iiiuhl(' uf  vast  imjirovrinonts,  :uul  of  becoming 
of  j^reut  oominerciiil  iuiporlaiice.  Liltlc  expense  would 
render  tbe  passage  of  iho  bridge  pnu-ticable  for  vessels  of 
300  and  400  toiUt  should  it  be  required,  therriigr  ■voidini; 
the  pcuage  along  the  outer  cout  of  the  Negnoont,  which 
is  the  wont  in  the  Arehipelai^,  as  the  Dardanelles  current 
sets  on  its  iron-bound  const,  which  (iffer-  iin  port  whatever, 
and  is  a  lee-shore  in  the  strong  and  prevaihiii;  imrth-east 
winds, 

FromEgripos  there  is  a  carriage  road  to  Karystos,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  island. 

Hittorv  of  i^uAou.— The  flnt  inhabitants  of  this  island 
were  probably  a  Pelasgic  race,  which  is  said  to  have  oeea- 
pied,  before  the  historical  times,  most  of  the  islands  of  the 
yEgean  Sea.  Tlic  Dryopos  from  Mount  (Eta  were  said  to 
have  founded  Carystus  and  Styra  (Herodotus,  viii.  4G  : 
Thucyd.  rii.  67);  and  the  Athenians  founded  Chalci^i  and 
Eretria.  before  the  siege  of  Troy.  Homer  illiad,  ii.  536)  calls 
the  inhabitants  of  Euboea  by  the  name  Abantes,  and  men- 
tions them  as  having  taken  a  distinguidiad  part  in  the  expe- 
dition aciainst  Troy.  TIte  Hestiraots  were  said  to  be  a  colony 
of  the  Perrhcpbi.  a  Pelasgic  tribe :  but  the  Athenians  appear 
to  have  been  from  a  vcrv  remote  epocli  the  priijcipiil  co- 
lonizers of  Eubtca.  At  llio  <la\vn  of  the  liistoncal  tmies  we 
find  Chalcis  and  Eretria,  two  independent  but  allied  towns, 
which  had  advanced  to  a  high  state  of  prospcntv.  holding 
domhlionover  the  islands  of  Andros,  Tenos,  nml  Ceos,  and 
aending  ooUmias  to  the  ooaata  of  Macedonia  and  Xhiaoe^ax 
well  as  to  the  shores  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  Naxus,  the  first 
(Jreek  settlement  in  Sicily,  and  ("uma,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Italy,  were  roloDie.->  ofChaULs.  Eretria  and  Cbalcis  how- 
ever quarrelled,  and  Thucydides  (i.  15)  uieiitiuiis  the  w;ir 
between  the  two  states  iis  one  of  the  oldest  wars  on  record 
among  the  Greeks.  This  war  however  was  not  otie  of  ex- 
tcmination;  and  we  find  in  the  sixth  centtuy  b,c.  the  two 
eommunitiea  still  floarishiiiK  under  the  government  of 
their  Hippobot:p,  or  wealthier  citizens.  Unfortunately  for 
them,  they  eo-o]H»ratcd  with  Cleomenes  in  his  invasion  of 
Atlu  ii,  which  li  lliiwed  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratiduo,  in 
consequi^nce  of  which,  after  the  Athenians  had  repulsed 
Cleomenes,  they  invadeil  Eubcea,  about  506  B.C.,  defeated 
the  BtBOtians,  who  bad  come  to  the  assistance  of  Chalois ; 
and  having  taken  the  latter  city,  they  punished  it  aereialy. 
put  many  of  tbe  citixens  in  fetters,  until  they  tanaamed 
themselTca,  confiscated  all  the  property  of  the  nippobotn, 
and  gave  their  lands  to  Athenian  colonists,  whom  they 
sent  over  to  the  island  to  the  number  of  4i.)tMi  (Henjdotus, 
V.  7").  EuhuM  luivv  be<  aiiie  in  threat  measure  adepcndcncy 
of  Athens.  Afterward.s,  the  Eubasans,  together  with  the 
Athmianst  sent  assistance  to  the  lonians  of  Asia  in  dieur 
ymt  against  Dariua  Hyataipea;  and  their  traopa  were 
among  those  which  hnmt  flardes  (499  b.c.).  The  first  in- 
vasion of  Greece  was  the  consequence  of  that  expedition. 
The  Satnip-,  Datis  and  Artapherncs,  landed  in  Euboea  with 
an  iinniense  force,  completely  destroyed  Eretria,  and  sent 
its  inhabitants  as  slaves  into  Aijia.  TI)C  Persians  then 
crossed  over  into  Attica,  where  they  were  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Marathon.  In  tbe  subsequent  expedition  of  Xerxes, 
Cbileii  and  other  towns  of  Euboea  manned  ships,  which, 
uniting  with  the  rest  of  the  Greek  fleet,  fought  with  the 
Persians  at  Artemisium.  The  Hestiawts  alone  favoured 
the  Persians.  Af\er  the  end  i  f  the  IVr-ian  war  we  find 
the  Athenians  under  Ciraon,  the  sun  of  MiUiades,  inakir.s; 
war  in  Eubcca  against  the  Carystians,  who  had  rinolted. 
and  reducing  them  to  subjection.  A  general  revolt  of 
Bubma  against  Athans  broke  out  in  445  b.c.,  but  Pendes, 
with  0000  legnlar  troops*  marched  into  the  island,  and  re- 
covered possession  of  it :  the  towns  of  SnbcBa  were  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  iribntaries  t  i  Athene,  and  an  Athenian 
lolony  was  settled  atOreus  in  the  terni.iry  uf  the  Hesticeots, 
which  was  the  fertile  plain  on  the  north  cuasl  ut  the  i-hmd. 
This  Island  was  of  great  importance  to  the  Athenians  ;  it  fur- 
nished them  with  corn,  su]>plied  them  with  horses,  and  was 
constdeted  of  more  value  to  them  than  all  their  other  "o- 
Inniea  pat  together.  During  the  Fdoponneaian  war,  after 


tiie  ileteat  uf  the  Atheiiiiins  in  Sicily,  aiiutlici  L'cnei  al  revolt 
of  Euba-a  took  place,  and  the  island  place<l  itself  under  the 
protection  of  Lacedemon,  but  afterwards  returned  to  the 
Athenian  allegiance,  when  Athena  had  recovered  its  inde- 
pendence ;  and  from  that  time  ita  finir  prineipal  towns. 
Chalets,  Btetria  (which  had  been  rebuilt  near  the  site  oi 
the  old  town  destroyed  by  the  Persians),  Carystus,  nnd 
Oteus,  possessed  a  kind  ol  munu-ipal  independence  under 
the  supremacy  of  Athens,  winch  supremacy  \va>  at  time-, 
disputed  by  tlie  Thebans,  who  were  at  last  obliged  to  lca\e 
Uic  island.  The  Euboeans  however  joined  the  Theban 
league  aeainst  the  Spartans,  and  fought  under  Epami- 
nondaa.  In  the  general  proatration  into  whioh  the  j^ncnal 
states  of  Greoce  fhll  mvt  the  death  of  Bpaminondaa, 
Enbosa  seems  to  have  been  left  in  great  measure  to  itself. 
Its  principal  towns  came  under  the  rule  of  chiefs,  or  tyrants, 
as  they  were  called,  wnhout  any  interference  on  tne  part 
of  the  Atlienians.  About  35U  u  c.  Callias  and  Tauro- 
stbenes,  sons  of  the  late  tyrant  Mne8archu!<,  who  wem  nding 
in  Chaksis,  made  overtnrea  to  PhiUp  of  Maoedon,  in  ofOer 
to  have  his  aasiscanee  in  subduing  the  rest  of  the  island, 
an  opportunity  which  was  eagerly  seized  by  Philip.  Plu- 
tarch, who  was  at  (he  same  time  tvrant  of  Eretria,  applied 
to  the  .■\tlu  iiia[i>  tn  cluck  Philip's  interfe'eme.  Tin-  .'Athe- 
nians sent  an  expedition  under  Phocian,  who  defeated  tbe 
Cbalcidians  after  hard  fighting ;  but  thia  led  to  no  favour* 
able  result,  as  Callias  remained  in  posseuion  of  Qialeia, 
and  the  Macedonian  influence  was  eetahliahed  over  the 
island.  While  Alexander  was  absent  in  his  Persian  war.-., 
the  Chalcidians  increased  and  improved  their  fortifications, 
which  extended  to  the  main  land  over  the  brid^'C  they  had 
limit  across  the  Euripus.  When  the  Romans  began  to  ex- 
tend their  inttuencc-  to  Gree<;e.  C  halcis  and  the  other  towns 
of  Euboea  contracted  alliance  with  Rome,  and  they  remained 
steadfiMt  to  that  alliance  during  the  .£tolian  war.  (Liry, 
xxxT.  37.  39.)  Caudcia  afterwnids  aabmitted  to  Antiocbus. 
<Livy,  XXXV.  50,  51.)  In  the  Aebasan  war,  after  the  defeat 
at  C'uriaih,  Chalcis  was  taken  and  destroved  bv  the  Ro- 
iiKuis,  and  the  whole  island  fell  under  llie  dominion  of 
Kunie.  It  then  ^railually  declined  in  population  and  im- 
portance ;  and  Pausanias  and  Dion  speak  of  its  fallen  state 
under  the  emperors. 

In  the  dismemberment  of  the  easterp  empire  by  the 
Latuts  or  Franks  the  TenetiBns  obtair.  .^.4  poesetsion  of 
Eubcra,  which  they  called  Neccropont,  a  harbarou*  name, 
probably  derived  from  the  town  of  Ej^npos,  a  c, irruption  of 
Kuripiis,  budt  on  the  ruins  of  Chalcis,  ;ind  from  the  word 
'  punte,'  meaning  the  bridge  which  united  it  to  the  nuam 
land.  The  Venetians  lost  tbe  island  in  1470,  when  the 
Turks  took  the  capital,  Negrcmont,  and  maiMerad  all  the 
inhabitants.  The  Venetian  doge  and  general  MorosiBi 
Uoekaded  it  in  1688,  but  after  a  murderous  siege  ho  was 
obliged  to  re-embark  with  great  loss.  The  people  of  Eulxea 
took  part  in  the  last  re\uli  of  the  Greek-,  at;, oust  the  Turks, 
and  the  island  now  forms  part  of  the  new  kingdom  oi 
Greece. 


Coin  of  Ealx»«. 


titituh  Muuiao.   Actual  «xr.   Sitter.    W«i(Ut  61]^  (i«ink 

EUCALY'PTUS,  a  genus  of  New  Holland  plaata,  con- 
sisting of  lofty  treea,  with  a  volatile  anmilie  oily  secretion 
in  their  leaves  and  a  lar^c  quantity  of  astringent  resinous 
matter  in  their  bark.  1  hey  belong;  to  the  alteniate-leaved 
ili\i-ion  of  MyrlacesE,  nnd  are  generu  all\  known  among 
tliose  plants  by  their  corolla  Ix'ing  ab>cut,  and  the  limb  o/ 
their  calyx  consolidated  into  a  hemispherical  or  conical  cap, 
which  is  thniwn  off  when  tbe  stamens  expand. 

Thia  geniu  ocean  in  the  Mak^ran  ArBh4MdagOL  hvt  is 
chiefly  Australian,  and.  together  wtrth  the  leaflesa  Aneias. 
gives  a  most  remarkable  character  to  the  scenen.-.  Tin 
species  exist  in  great  profusion,  and  Ibrm  the  larce-: 
trees  in  the  forests  of  tliat  part  of  the  world.  A  n;.. 
dern  writer  u])on  the  plants  uf  Van  Diemen's  Land  say> 
that  Eucalyptus  seems  as  if  it  had  taken  undisturbed 
pcesession  of  those  Australian  regions,  clothing  aa  it  doe* 
with  a  atopendone  mantle  theaaiiteebethorVaaDiin«V 
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Land  and  New  Holland,  while  the  intcrrnixtare  of  other 
l>lanU  which  this  lordly  tribe  permits  h,  romparad  with  its 
own  great  extent,  hut  small  und  partial.  'VVliMVMff  jott 
go,  one  sper««s  or  other  a  constantly  before  you. 

No  trees  in  the  world  to  constantly  or  rapidly  arrive  at 
pgWBtio  «limeiwifln»;  they  ofteo  baoonia  hollow;  Mid  are 
tnen  uted  1>y  Hht  tnvsUar  m  roomy  piMM  of  tbeltsr  at 
nifjhi.  Fra2er  found  a  hollow  Eucalyptus  at  Moreton  Bay. 
Used  by  the  natives  as  a  cemetery.  Kven  at  Swan  River, 
whero,  act-onling  u>  the  report  of  Frazer,  the  snecios  are 
stunted,  they  also  attain  a  huge  size,  as  is  proveu  by  what 
that  traveller  says  of  the  Anf^ophoras,  wnich  he  terms 
*  msgoifioent'  and  'sigMilic'  and  which,  in  fact,  an  Euca- 
lyptus ealophylla.  A  neighc  of  1 50  ft.,  and  a  girth  of  ftrom 
25  to  60  arc  not  uncommon  dimensions  of  these  troc«. 
Their  timber  is  represented  as  highly  useful  for  dome^itic 
and  other  purpuse*:  being  so  soft  at  first  as  to  n  iuK  r  the 
felling,  sphtting,  and  sawing  up  of  the  tree  when  green  a 
very  easy  process,  ur.d  uiu'ii  tlmruugly  dry  becoming  as 
baraasoak.  Their  bnrk  i<-  ofteo  exUemelj  bard,  whence 
soiiie  species,  cspccialh  K,  rtsinUbra,  are  oalled  iron-bark 
ti«M  by  the  colonists.  The  blue  gnni-tcw  and  mkm  other* 
have  tne  singular  property  of  tbiowing  it  off  in  white  or 
ffrey  lonf^uudinal  strips  or  ribands,  wbidi,  hanging  down 
fVora  the  branches,  have  a  sini^ular  effect  in  the  woods. 

It)  many  >poi  it,'»>  tho  UM\es  are  so  vnriablf  in  thuir  form 
and  other  characters  at  different  ages  of  the  tree,  or  in 
rlitVerenl  situations,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  know 
Uow  they  are  to  be  botaaicaUy  diatioKuished  from  each 
other;  and  in  fliet  tbe  subject  of  tbe  dutinetion  of  species 
has  hardly  yet  been  taken  up.  no  !K-itLinist  feeling  enin|>e- 
tcnt  to  Utidertakf  the  t;isk  vv'iihoUl  some  per-oiKil  actjiiuilit- 
ance  with  ilu-  ]ilaiii>  m  a  native  state.  Tlie  leaver,  uiste:id 
of  presenting  one  of  their  surfaces  to  the  »ky  and  the  oibcr 
to  the  earth,  as  is  the  case  with  the  trees  of  Europe,  are 
often  arranged  with  their  faces  vertical,  so  that  each  aide 
is  equally  exposed  to  light. 

Gum-tree  is  the  universal  name  among  the  colonists  for 
a  Euptilyiitus.  and  has  arisen  from  the  large  quantity  of  an 
astringent  ^um-hke  j\iice.  resembling  gum  Kiin)  in  it-<  (]u.ili- 
iie-i.  whuh  all  the.  j-pci  ius  yield.  In  cutting  dottii  E.  ry- 
husta,  Mr  Baekliouse says  that  '  x\e  often  find  larj^e  cavities 
between  tlie  annual  otnoeutric  circles  of  the  trunk,  filled 
with  a  mo«it  beautiful  red  or  fleb  venailinn  coloured  liquid 
gum,  which  flows  out  as  soon  as  the  aaw  lia4  ^fh'^l  it  an 
opening.  The  gum  yielded  by  E.  restnifera  it  considered 
>iy  dniK;2;i.sls  as  not  in  the  least  inferior  t.i  the  Kinn  which 
tlie  i'tcrocarjjiis  or  Red  Saunders  «ood  of  India  produces.* 
iCt/mpanion  to  Ihe  lioldn.  i^:-:zi>ir,  vol.  i.  p,  ti'i.)  At 
JVIoreton  Bay  and  in  Van  Dieroen  a  Land  a  kind  of  manna 
is  yieldc<l  by  certain  species.  It  appears  in  the  forui  of  an 
exi'idation.  which  coagulates  and  aropa  ftom  the  leaves  to 
the  ^und  in  small  white  partideik  oAw  M  large  as  an 
almond,  and  with  n  sweet  agreeable  taste. 

t.'p<>n  the  whole  thi>  cjenus  must  be  considered  the  most 
II  ;  111.!  1  it  New  Holland  produces.  As  it  ixrurs  so  far 
to  the  soutn  ai>  V'aa  Diemen  s  Land,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  it  might  be  naturalized  in  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  ami 
on  tbo  west  of  Irehind.  Even  in  the  neigbbourbood  of 
London  certain  kiuds  bearmodentewiotfln  without  shelter, 
eepeeially  S.  pulverulnttiu 

It  is  very  much  to  be  refrretted  that  some  settled  nomen- 
claturu  is  not  introducetl,  for  the  colonists  apply  the  same 
names  to  different  species  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ; 
this  renders  it  didieult  to  tel'.  of  what  they  are  .sp»-aking. 
As  far  as  we  can  collect  the  evidence,  it  appears  that  the 
following  are,  or  should  be,  the  botaiiieal  special  to  which 
the  colonial  names  bdong:— 
Blue  Gum  of  Port  Jaekaon  E.  pipenta 

Ditto       of  IIobartTown  E  globulus 

String  Uark       .  .        £.  rubusta 

Iron  Bark  .  .        E.  resioilem 

Kino  Gum  .  .  Ditto 

Peppermint  Tree  .  £.  piperita 

Wejjng  Gum  of  Van  Dieinen'&J  Uo^t^B 


Ditto  -f  Moreton  f?ay  E.  s"i;h  il  f ..  Cun». 

Ditto         ..f  the  8,W.  interior  £.Lcucadcndr>n,Cunn. 

EU  CHARIS.  (BmSi.  vd.  iT„  p.  818;  CiuoaKADa, 
vol.  vii.,  p.  1660 

EUCHARIST  ((*x«V*«rfa»  tlianksgiving)  is  a  Gnwk 
name  of  the  Christian  aacnmental  act  otherwise  called  the 
Communibu.  or  the  Lord^  Supper ;  and,  in  oontnuf  istinction 
from  these  nppcllations,  it  particularly  expresses  the  idea 
of  thankfully  commemorating  the  mediatorial  saerifit-e  of 
('hrist ;  or,  according  to  others,  tiie  name  was  assigned  in 
reftifetice  to  the  fad  that,  wlien  Jei!U.s  eujuiutid  the  ob- 
servance of  the  rite,  he  gave  thanks. 

An  elaborate  account  of  the  histoiy  and  doctrines  of  the 
Eu(  horist  is  given  in  the  learned  dusertalions  on  the  sub* 
ject  by  bishop  Patrick,  Dr.  Waterland,  and  numerous  other 
writers,  of  whom  a  list  is  Airnished  iti  Watt's  Bibliothern 
Brilanmra.  (Cave's  hinnlirr  Chnstianilt/,  p,\rt  li.,  c.  11; 
Biu^haut's  Ongiiteji  Eccleaitulic^ :  Claude,  On  the  Eu- 
charist, fol.,  1684;  Traite  de  la  Cenc  du  Seigneur,  fol., 
!fi15  ;  TrtiHe  de  1'  Rfichan^le,  par  Cardinal  du  Perron,  ibU 

EUCUYSiOERiXB  idehmiiei,  a  mineral  wbiob  occun 
aystallixed.  Primary  ibrm,  an  oblique  rhohibic  prism,  of 
same  cleavage  and  mea.<.urements  BB  pyroxene.  Colour 
brownish  blacL  Lubiru  vitreous.  Nearly  opaque.  Sp.  gr. 
3-34.  Hardness  6  0,6  5.  Streak,  yeIlowiu.-gf«!y.  Frai*- 
ture,  imperfect  conchoidal. 

It  occurs  in  Norway.  Before  the  blow-pipe  alone,  readily 
Aiiea  into  a  brilliant  black  globule;  with. borax  Anas  a 
calmradjthaa. 

Aeeoianig  to  !!er7cliaa  it  i 
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EUCL.\SE,  n  crvstalled  mineral,  the  primary  form  of 
\  which  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.   It  is  either  ookni^eai 
and  newly  transparent,  blue,  or  pale  bluisb^gnen ;  it  lefhiets 

doubly ;  the  lustre  is  vitreous.  Hardness  7'S  ;  sp.  gr.  3*098. 
Cleavage  very  distinct,  parallel  to  the  oblique  diagonal,  but 

indistinct  yiarallel  to  the  terminal  plane  and  horizontal 
diafj'onal.    The  fraeture  is  uneven,  and  the  streak  while. 
It  was  first  found  in  Peru,  but  has  since  been  net  with 


Mountain  Eloe  Gum  of  ditto 
Black  Gum  of  ditto 

Black  budded  Gum  of  ditto 
Cider  Tic-  of  ditto 

Manna  (; am  of  ditto 

Ditto  of  Moreton  B9V 
Blood- wood  of  Port  .larkson 


Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Duto 
Ditto 

£.  Manna.  Ctmn, 
E.  cor^-mbosa 


White  Gum  of  Van  Diemen'sLand  £.ioi«uulbKa 


in  detached  crystals  in  alluvial 
Acoocding  to  Beneiioa  it 

Glucina 
Silica  . 
Alumina 
Oxide  of  Iron 
Oxide  of  Tin 


und  in  &asil. 

21.78 
43.. 32 
30.56 
2.22 
9. 90 


-99.58 


EUCLID,  the  OeotnetricMUi.  [Geouxtry  of  trk 
Grbeks.1 

EUCLID  (lt'icX(iCj;r)  of  Megara  is  wiid  to  he  a  ditTerent 
person  fnjtii  the  gi'ometrieian  of  (he  same  niinie.  He  was 
a  scholar  of  Socrutes,  and  the  t'uuuder  of  tlie  bcliool  called 
the  Megaric,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  predecessor  of 
the  Sceptical  school  of  a  later  date.  This  school  was  dis* 
tinguished  by  its  dialectic  subtlety,  by  which  contradleto^ 
propositions  eould  he  prove^d,  the  consequence  uf  which  was 
unisersal  doubt.  The  Suurome  Good,  according  lo  Euclid, 
was  always  the  same  ana  unchangoaUe.  Ho  wrote  six 
dialogues,  w  Inch  are  lost.  (See  De  Megaricorutn  Doctrina 
ejmque  a  pud  Plafonftn  et  ArUtoMmn  vtiUgiti,  Feid. 
Deycks,  Bonn,  18'27,  8vo.) 

EOCCE'LIUM.   (Zoology.)  [Syhoicdh.] 

EUCR  ATEA.  [Csll*v<ba,  vol.  vi.,  p.  405.] 

EU'DEA.  [Sponoid.«.3 

EUDICMETER,  an  instrument  invented  hy  Dr. 
Priestley,  and  ori^innlly  cmplo) L-d  by  him  in  ast'tirlaimug 
the  goodness  of  atmusphenc  an-  obtained  from  various 
pinccs  and  under  different  circumstances.  Bv  the  use  of 
this  iustruuiciil  and  the  modifications  which  it  has 
oeived.  it  has  been  aaeertained  that  the  air  is  liable  to  no 
essential  variation  of  composition  except  such  as  arisea 

from  hieal  and  tenii"Hary  causes. 

The  useof  the  end miuetcr,  termed  cudiometry,  has,  since 
its  orijjinai  ci.ntriv;nice,  been  extended  to  all  gaseous  mix- 
tures, but  espcciully  lo  detei mining  the  qiiaiiiity  of  oxygen 
which  they  cuntain  when  resulimg  from  the  operations  of 
analyaisi  and  it  is  an  essential  instrument  in  the  obamieal 
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tnnHtipitmk  of  bodiM.  not  nMreljr  such  m  tra  Mtunlly 
gttMiiu.  but  irtdrtt  Iwaome  m  by  the  changM  to  wMeh  tlMy 

are  subjected  during  chemical  research. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  use  of  the  eudiometer 
depends,  so  far  as  aimosphr  i  c  air  nn  l  (  \>^^  ti  gas  are  con- 
owned,  is  that  of  expoiiiiK  tbem  to  tlie  action  of  some  tub- 
stance,  whether  muo,  fluid,  or  gaaeous  which,  on  account 
of  its  affinity  fnr  oxygen,  combines  with  it  and  Imtcs  tb* 
gase«  with  which  it  u  mixed  unacted  upon. 

The  eudiomotor  invented  by  Dr.  Priestley  arose  from 
and  was  connected  with  his  great  discovery  of  oxygen  gas 
and  the  fhet  which  be  ascertained  of  its  absorption  by  an- 
oIlMr  gi%iriiieb  hio  called  nitrout  Mr«ainMenUfld  by  vwioui 
oOmt  nnniM,  at  nitrous  (tas.  dentoxide  of  ntoto,  binoattfO  of 
nitro^n,  and  nitric  oxide  ga*. 

This  g&s  may  be  cousidered  as  nitric  acid  deprived  of  a 
large  portion  of  its  oxygen,  which  is  eCfected  by  dissolving  a 
metal  in  it,  a%  fitr  exAmi»le>  oo|^r,  tUver.  or  memury,  &c. ; 
and  of  tMee  the  lasi  nentloned  it  said  to  yield  the  gas  in 
the  greatest  purity.  The  nitric  oxide  thus  obtained  being 
disposed  to  regain  the  oxygen  which  the  metal  has  taken 
ftx)m  it,  absorbs  it  with  great  facility  from  all  sncli  ^o-scous 
mixtures  as  contain  it;  the  evidences  of  its  action  are  the 
Ibnnation  of  a  red  vapour,  condensation  of  volume,  and  the 
repraduotion  of  nitric  acid ;  and  the  quantity  ot  oxnen  ab* 
toihed  is  determined  by  the  degree  of  conaemation  wUeh 

is  pti '1  iiTi]  by  its  action. 

Dr.  i'nestlej's  method  was  extremely  simple:  he  took  a 
pbid  capable  of  holding  nbout  an  ounce  of  water,  filled  it 
niih  water,  and  displace  it  with  atrooapherie  air,  or  with 
the  gaaeotn  mixture  to  he  examined ;  the  volume  of  this 
being  noted,  it  was  transferifl,  ^^ cr  vnter,  into  an  air-jar 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diuiueler.  An  equal  voluine  of 
nitric  o.\idc  was  added  to  it,  and  they  remained  together 
for  about  two  minutes :  if  the  diminution  waa  very  consider- 
able, another  vdume  <^nitrie  oxide  was  added.  When  this 
part  of  the  procOM  was  over,  the  gas  was  transferred  to  a 
glass  tube  about  two  feet  long,  onu-third  of  an  inch  in 
di  iraetor.  and  graduated  into  luthsand  lOUths.  After  no'ing 
the  volume  of  the  ga»,the  result  was  e^^pr&jt^d  in  measuies 
and  decimal  parts;  thus,  when  equal  volumes  of  common 
air  and  nitric  oxide  wore  mixed,  and  they  afterwards  occu< 
pied  the  epaee  of  one  volume  and  two-tontbs,  Dr.  Priestley, 

;r  -pt'^kinf;  'if  the  mr  tr-.ed,  said  the  measures  Oflbo  lOSt 
v.fc'iti  i  " «,  ur  llitj  .^U;id;u'd  ul'  ".lie  air  was  1 

.■\ltliou!jh  Dr.  I'rieslley  determined  the  volumes  of  oxygen 
and  nitric  oxide  required  for  mutual  saturation,  he  appears 
moitly,  it  not  ent(i«ly,  to  haAc  confined  his  oudiometrieal 
operations  to  comparing  the  results  of  them  with  those  on 
:itraospheric  air;  consequently, alt houtrh  what  he  calls  Me 
\tiindiird.  was  learnt  by  his  process,  >  \ac(  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen which  the  mixture  contained  wa&  not  determined  by  it. 

Numeraus  attempts  have  been  made  bv  chemical  philo- 
sopheis  of  the  greatest  eminence  to  xenow  the  eudiome- 
trieat  appKeatlon  exact  and  certain,  and  if  this  could  be 
cfTected,  it  would  be  rendered  an  extremely  valuable  me- 
thod on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its  action.  Omilfine 
however  all  notice  of  the  modiftcalions  whicl;  i  rr  <■  In  i-n 
ropoted  by  Cavendish,  Futuana,  Inf;enhou2,  Sardinani, 
CO,  we  may  observe,  that  while  both  Ualton  and  Gay- 
T^ussac  imagmed  that  they  bad  removed  the  uncerlaintv  of 
the  process,  the  late  Dr.  Henry  admits  that  he  placed  out 
little  reliance  upon  it,  and  Dr.  Thomson  states  Inat  he  has 
abandoned  ii  altogether,  excepting  as  fiir  as  it  senes  to  in- 
dicate the  presence  or  absence  of  ojqrfBn  gia  in  a  giieoos 
residue  unoer  examination. 

A  very  diillRent  and  certainly  an  improved  method, 
though  rather  an  opc-o'e  one,  of  employinij  nitric  oxide  was 
adopted  by  Davy.  Dr.  Priestlev  discovered  that  a  solution 
ofsulpliatc  of  iron  is  capable  of  dissolvinsj  nitric  oxide  gas, 
and  that  in  this  state  it  retains  its  ])ower  of  combining  with 
and  condensing  oxygen  gas.  It  ii  prepared  by  passing  the 
nitric  oxide  through  the  solution  of  sulphate ;  as  the  gas 
IS  absorbed  the  solution  becomes  of  a  deep  olive  brown,  and 
^vhcn  the  impicgnatioa  iaoompletedltapfeaia  o|Mqiieand 

almtiat  black. 

The  instruments  nece^sarj*  for  ascertaining  4ie  composi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  this  sunCion  consist 
simply  of  a  email  giaduated  tube  divided  into  100  parts, 
and  ^entcst  at  tho  opcu  Olid,  and of  a  vessel  fbr  coDteming 

the  fluid. 

The  tube,  nftor  being  filled  w  ith  the  ^scous  mixture  to 
be  examined,  is  introduoed  into  the  solution,  and  that  the 
netian  may  be  mo>*e  lapid,  gentlymoved  fton  »  perpen- 


dicular towards  a  horisontai  poeitioD.  TTnflnr  Ihsietliam 
stances  the  gas  is  rapidly  dtmittiihed;  and  ia  conrnqeMMt 

of  the  dark  colour  of  the  fluid,  jt  is  very  citv  to  nbsem-  the 
degree  of  absorption;  in  a  fewsecondii  tiw  pxperm.-i-. 
ooin[iletril,  and  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  coru^  lis^hI 

The  period  of  the  greatest  diminution  is  to  be  nn^urstaly 
noted ;  for  shortly  after  this  it  begins  graduaUy  to  incnaas. 
Davy  states  that  the  impregnated  muneie  of  inn  (ddoiida) 
acts  mors  rapidly  than  the  sulphate. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  tnis  process  is  not  appliralle 
merelv  to  the  Biialyiiis  of  the  air.  It  was  employed  b>  Alien 
and  Pepys  in  their  laborious  and  a  i  uiate  expsriraents  on 
leepiratien ;  and  ttiey  added  a  simple  Mlutioo  of  sulphite  of 
iron  to  the  leeidnal  gas,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  wpa- 
rating  any  nitric  oxide  jja";  v,  Inch  might  have  e*capei  t>  ;;i 
the  solution  aAer  arriving  ut  the  point  of  greatest  tcr.dcn- 
sati'iii 

The  eudiometer  next  to  be  mentioned  is  tliat  inventM 
hy  Scheele,  which  was  probably  the  first  proposed  after  Dr. 
Priestley's.  This  was  a  graduated  glass  tube  containing  a 
certain  volume  of  air.  which  was  cxi  o«ed  to  a  mixtars  «t 
sulphur  and  iron-fllmps  made  into  a  jiasle  with  vistpr.  Al- 
though the  oxY(;en  was  absorbed  and  the  asute  left  trt'  tiiis 
operation,  yet  the  process  was  not  to  be  i  elied  upon, 
the  formation  of  soiphuric  aeid,  whieh  ocewied  by  lu 
osidixement  of  the  sulphur,  the  Iron  wm  adcd  npm. 
water  being  decompo<tcd,  its  hydrogen  WM  CVOlvcdi  udio- 
terfered  with  the  results  of  the  operation. 

This  plan,  however  imperfect,  had  the  merit  of  sirapl  cir, 
ibr  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  was  determined  at  uws 
by  deducting  the  volnme  of  the  reetdoal  gas  from  dnt « 
the  whole  qtiantity  submitted  to  experiment. 

De  Mart^,  instead  of  using  sulphur  and  iron,  etnploTnl» 
solution  of  sulphuret  of  potassium  prepared  by  d.s'r.il  ig 
sulphtir  in  a  solution  of  potash.  It  is  stated  (iut  thu  wni' 
tion  when  newly  prepared  absorbs  a  small  portion  of  aiotis 
gas ;  hut  the  fallacy  arising  from  this  source  is  readily  ob- 
viated by  agitating  the  solution  for  ashort  time  with  a  linli 
atmospheric  air  previously  to  using  it,  by  which  it  i*  'i?ii» 
rated  with  azote.  A  tube  divided  into  100  y&xM  aad  m- 
mersed  in  the  solution  is  sufficient  for  the  use  of  it 

Guyton  employed  sulphuret  of  potaesiuro  aUo  in  iia 
eudiomelar.but  he  need  ft  in  a  solid  state;  and  apj^btet 
to  expedite  its  nclion  In  this  case,  as  when  thesolutiotia 
us«d,  both  the  sulpiiur  ond  potassium  are  oxidu*d,  and  lU 
result  is  sulphate  of  potash  It  has  been  objected,  and  fn- 
bably  with  reason,  to  this  eudiometer,  that  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  was  elicited  by  the  action  of  the  heat  upon  tbi 
Btuphuret  A  description  of  this  eudiometer,  which  hn 
been  but  little  used,  is  given  in  NicMotson'g  Journal,  4to, 
vol.  i. 

The  eudiometer  of  Sc|^uin  is  a  glusj>  tube,  aboui  tc 
inch  in  diameter,  eight  inches  long,  and  open  at  ou 
end.  It  is  to  be  filled  with  and  inverted  in  maeaiy, 
a  small  piece  of  phosphorus  is  then  put  under  the  efca 
end  of  the  tube,  and  by  its  lightnes*  if  immedittdj 
rises  to  the  top  of  it,  wliere  if  is  to  be  melted  by  tht 
n]  (  lonch  rf  a  red-hot  iron.  A  measured  poriijn  of  the  f- 
to  bo  examined  is  then  to  be  passed  into  the  tube;  tin 
pboeplMHrttl  toSimil  on  each  addition  of  the  gas,  aod  flli 
mercury  rises,  owing  to  the  condensation  of  the  oxvgai 
When  all  the  gas  under  examination  hn^  been  tbruvn  a| 
into  the  tube,  trie  hot  iron  is  a^^nin  us  ^'  ensure  the  com 
pletion  of  the  process:  the  quantity  of  the  residual  > 
determined  by  transferring  it  into  a  graduated  tube,  and  fli 
diflbmnoe  between  the  quantitr  submitted  to  expsiiam 
and  that  left  after  It  indicates  that  of  the  oxygen  asssnss 

In  this  operation,  owing  to  the  affinity  exiaiins;  bctifi"*! 
the  phosphorus  and  the  oxygen,  they  combine  and  ;  rn 
phosphoric  acid  :  it  is  however  stated  that  the  azote  di--  iva 
a  small  quantity  of  phosphonis,  and  tiiat,  owing  totbetf 
pansion  which  this  occasions,  about  ^  of  the  vmune  sf  tb 
azotic  gas  is  to  be  deducted. 

BerlhoUet  also  employed  phosphorus  in  his  eudioactci 
but  instead  of  heuliiif^  it.  as  in  the  above  desmbed  methcJ 
he  allowed  combination  to  take  place  between  it  and  lb 
oxygen,  by  what  is  termed  slow  combustion.  He  exposed 
sticiL  of  phosphorus  fastened  to  a  glass  rod  in  a  nairoi 
graduatea  glass  veneU  lllled  with  air,  and  standing  ew 
water  the  phosphorus  immediately  bcirins  tu  .net  on  il>« 
oxygen  of  the  air,  as  shown  by  the  t'ormat  on  t  f  the  whit 
vapour  of  phosphoric  or  pliosphorous  acid  ;  but  iln-.  ncfut 
without  visible  combustion:  in  six  or  eight  hours  the  «iwl 
of  the  mygm  Htmpipma,  and  He  ^pMBtftr  ia  of  eeniM 
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from  the  aiotio  gM. 

Dr.  Hone's  eudiometer  ii  raprewnted  in  the 
annexed  figure.  It  is  used  with  s  solution  eith«r 
of  sulnliale  of  iron  impregnated  with  nitric  oxido 
or  with  Mlutiun  uf  sulphuret  of  putaMium.  This 
eudiometer  consists  of  a  small  bottle,  eapaUeof 
holding  about  three  ounces,  for  oontaining  the 
•uilioinetrie  fluid,  and  it  is  perforated  aoa  Air- 
BMh>d  with»  ttoffu  t  A.  Into  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  0  hollow  gfiduAted  tube.  o.  elosed  at  the 
upper  einl.  is  atcuraloly  fitted  by  grinding';  it 
hul(U  pru  ihcly  u  cubic  inch,  and  is  divided  into 
100  equal  uartic  To  une  the  apparatus,  the  bottle 
ii  first  to  he  tilled  with  the  solution  to  be  em- 
ployed, aud  covering  the  mouth  with  a  fiat 
af  rlaMrit  it  to  he  immersed  in  vaiar;  tha 
betn^  than  Mmoved.  the  open  and  of  the 
tube  containiiit;  the  gas  to  be  examined  is  to  bo  inscrtwi. 

The  instrument  bcinif  removed  from  llie  water,  is  to  be 
inverted.  The  gos  o&cendtn^  into  the  bottle,  it  is  to  be  brought 
into  thorough  eoolaet  wuh  tiie  liquid  by  brisk  agitation,  by 
which  abeurptios  of  ga^  occurs;  to  auppijr  iia  piece  the 
•t«nper  at  i  ia  MMwed  under  water,  a  quantito  of  which 
raalMi  into  thabottla;  theiteppar  ia  then  leftaeed.  end 
these  operations  are  alternately  rcncwt-d,  till  no  t\irther 
diminution  lakes  place;  the  tube  a  is  then  witbdrawn,  ilic 
neck  of  the  bottle  being  in  water,  and  it  is  held  inverted 
Ibr  a  short  tune,  and  the  diminution  is  then  meeaured  by 
the  graduated  scale. 

Ik.  Henry  baa  pointed  out  aoae  diflleultiaa 
attendant  upon  the  iiaa  of  thtc  eadionater,  to 
ehvialewhica  be  haa  aubetituted  aceoutehotio 
bottle  for  the  ghue  one,  as  shown  ia  the  an- 
Mdied  fi>;uro  at  b.  The  tube  a  is  accurately 
ground  into  a  short  piece  of  very  strong  tube 
of  wider  bore,  <i6  sshuwn  at  c,  the  outer  burfaoe 
uf  which  IS  made  rough  by  grinding,  and 
shaped  as  repreeenled,  that  tt  may  more 
offeetuaUf  retain  tha  Mchaf  the  alaattr  bottle 
when  flxed  by  waxed  threid.  This  instra* 
niunt  isi  ust'd,  in  every  respect,  in  the  ?-ame 
manner  as  Dr.  Hope's.  Tlie  only  dithculiv  is 
in  returning  tbe  wliole  v{  the  residuary  ga^ 
into  the  tube,  but  the  art  of  doing  thu  is 
readily  acquired  b^  praotiM^ 

Vspyi  MS  eontiireda  oudhMiMtar,  m  wbkh  a  eaovtehoiM 
bottle  is  enploywl  as  in  Dr.  Heniy'Si  Tbis  instmneat, 
ttom  the  inventor's  statement,  appears  to  be  susceptible  of 
great  accuracy;  for  he  states  that  he  able  to  measure  an 
alisorptioii  of  only  ,i(Jyj  of  the  i^as  employed.  For  rui  account 
of  this  eudiometer,  and  of  some  experiments  performed 
with  it,  see  PM.  Traru^  1807.  The  parts  are  too  numer- 
oas  Ar  us  to  insert  figures  of,  and  without  them  a  dc- 
•erintioii  would  be  scarcely  intelligible. 

mvin^  now  described  the  use  of  nitrie  oxide,  sulphuret 
of  potassium,  and  phosphorus,  as  eudiometrical  substances, 
ana  noticed  the  more  important  m.>truments  in  whicli  tbev 
are  employed,  we  shall  notice  the  eudiometer  uf  Volta,  and 
the  eudiometric  body  which  he  made  use  uf.  a 
Volu's  method  of  datenaiaing  the  compueiuen  ^jCZ 
if  atmospheria  of  quantity  of  oxygen  ^  ^ 
■MHiasii  Ml  fiMnis  miitiiiM^  ia  hy  means  of 
eombostiBn  widi  a  haowu  voluma  of  hydrogen 
gan :  fur  it  liaving  been  ascertained  that  when 
a  mixture  of  u\)  ^en  and  hydrogen  gases  is  fired, 
oiic-ihird  of  the  diminution  is  owing  to  the 
condensation  of  oxygon,  we  have  only  to  observe 
tba  BNaaure  of  the  aoMliMtiiaB  of  vslina  to 
aiiartsin  that  of  the  oamn  whiah  was  pwwat 
Of  Volta^  eodkNMtar  vaneos  modttatlons  hava 
bssn  proposed,  all  agreoinK  hnwi  v<.r  in.  the  priii- 
eifde  above  mentioned.  According  to  Berxelius, 
that  invented  by  MitAcherlich  is  to  be  preferred, 
on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  its  construction 
and  the  accuracy  of  its  results.  We  shall  therefore 
dsKVUM  it  losiaad  of  tha  orinnsl  one,  and  it  wiU 
aioaae  oMoriathaabsaiMl  nadartliatit  Is  a 


alight  modification  ( 
detonating  tubes. 

Tins  instrument,  asrcprc>eiited  by  the  annexed 
figure,  ooosists  uf  a  vcnr  thick  glass  tube  firom  18 

vstd  iatkm  iMig^andabattlbwUBiaialKnl 


i  tf  «indnatad,o|»natooa«Bd.aad 

 atAaoOiir.  N«w  the  top  A  tha  tube  is 

Mrfbrated  with  platinum  wires,  placed  at  such  a 
distance  as  readily  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the 
electric  spark  between  them,  and  externally 
booked ;  near  the  ondco,  B,  the  tube  is  laterally 
perforated  and  funiikhed  with  a  glass  cock,  which 
V  abut  after  filling  the  tuba  wttb  tiie  gas  to  be 
examined:  this  is,  of  ooursSb  to  piavsnt  the  loss 
of  gas  by  the  expsnsioa  aowwpinying  the  d«- 
tonation  oy  the  spark.  When  this  is  over,  the 
cock  i^  turned  under  ciiher  water  ur  mercury, 
and  the  fluid  rising  in  the  tube,  the  conden- 
sation is  exactly  note<l  by  bringing  the  liuid 
wiihin  and  without  tlie  tube  to  the  same  level. 

Another  variety  of  Volta's  eudiometer  is  repre- 
sented by  the  opposite  figure.  Itis  moraaiiula 
in  its  constraetHNi  than  lbs  fbragoing.  bat  Has 
certain  in  its  results,  on  account  of  the  escape 
of  gas  which  occurs  if  il  be  not  aumenaed  kuffi- 
cienily  deep  in  water  or  mercury :  it  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  an  mstrument  invented  by  Dr.  Priestley. 
The  only  additional  explanation  reauired  is,  that 
A  is  a  nofssblo  natsilie  wire  witn  a  hneb  at 
the  end.  whioh  is  rsissd  dnt  anouib  to  tha 
kaoh  at  tha  top  of  the  instrument  to  aUov  of 
the  paseage  of  the  electrical  >park. 

Dr.  Ure  has  olmj  contrived  a  iiiodificalioii  of  Volta's 
eudiometer,  which  renders  the  e.vperiment  easy  of  per- 
formance by  a  single  peiiton.  This 
instrument  is  shown  by  the  figure. 
It  eousiats  of  a  glass  siphon,  having 
■ainlamrdianatarof  firom  2-iOths 
to  4-lOths  of  an  inch ;  its  legs  arc 
nearly  of  equal  length,  each  being 
from  SIX  to  nine  inclu's  luiii;.  Tlie 
open  extremity  is  slii^htly  iannel- 
shaped;  the  other  is  bermeticaily 
sealed,  and  has  two  platinum  wivsa 
iosonadi  iha  lags  are  about  aoo- 
fourtb  to  onO'haUr  an  inch  asaodsr. 
The  instrument  having  been  gradu- 
ated, it  is  to  be  filled  with  water  or  mercury,  and  the  gas 
transferred  into  it  in  the  onlinary  niauiu-r;  then  being 
upright,  part  of  the  tluid  in  the  open  leg  is  displaced  by 
iniiertui;(  a  glass  rod,  or  in  some  other  manner.  Tbe  opea 
kg  ought  to  ooBlaia  at  Isut  two  iaohos  of  air  hstwaon  tha 
tbtnab  and  tba  ONavuiyt  this  atomapbartB  oolunn  aarvas 
as  a  reeoil  aprin|ib  enabling  the  operator  to  explode  con- 
siderable Quantities  without  inconvenience  or  danger.  The 
open  leg  being  grasped  by  the  li  ind,  the  thumb  is  to  ba 
placed  lightly  over  the  aperture,  bo  as  to  close  it,  and  at 
tbe  same  time  to  touch  one  of  the  wires;  a  spark  tahsa 
from  the  conductor  to  the  otlwr  wire  passes  th(OU|rii  tba 
gas.  inflaming  it,  and  is  conducted  off  by  tha  than  and 
hand.  The  gas  in  axpuiding  depresses  the  fluid  beneath 
it,  whilst,  ss  already  noticed,  the  air  in  the  part  inclosed  by 
the  thumb  acts  sia  a  spring  to  restrain  the  violence  of  the 
explosion.  If  a  ctiurge  from  a  jar  is  to  be  pessed,  iben  the 
thumb  must  not  bo  allowed  to  touch  the  wire  whilst  cloainK 
tbe  aperture.  When  the  jar  is  charged,  the  wire  connected 
with  tha  ottler  ooating  is  lirst  lo  he  booked  upon  the  eudio* 
nslar  wiia  assrast  the  thumb,  and  securely  retained  tbm, 
so  M  not  to  slip  during  the  experimaat;  and  thea  the  kasb 
of  the  jariitobabBMgbtto  tbi  otbttwiia  andlha  pi 

inflamed. 

At\er  explottion,  when  the  condeut-ation  of  volume  en- 
sues, the  thumb  will  feel  pressed  down  to  tbe  orifice  by  the 
superincumbent  atmosphere.  On  ^aduslly  slidhig  the 
flagM  lo  000  iidi  aaa 


adaiittiiig  tao  iir«  tba 
r  wfll  rise  nora  or  Isss  i 


flagM 

aolumn  ia  tba  ssalsd  lag  wfll  riaa  nora  or  Isss  tlbtm  that 

in  the  other  ;  mercury  is  then  to  be  poured  in  till  the  equi- 
libriutu  Ls  restored,  and  the  rosultuig  volume  uf  gas  is  then 
read  olT. 

Dr.  Ure  states  that  with  tha  above  instrument  he  has 


exploded  hilf  a  eubioiasbof  bfdiBMidHd  with  a  quarter 
of  a  euhie  ineh  of  oacyfaa^  aa  ma  a  talk  aaariy  equal  of  aa 
oloflant  gas  exphtsna  mflttiua,  without  any  unplesaaat 
esoeussion  or  notse. 

Dobereiner  has  stut^jjrested  a  eudiometrical  process, 
founded  uii  his  curious  discovery  of  the  property  which 
spongy  platinum  puss  esses  of  causing  tbe  combination  of 

tothisondiaaw(«lbo 
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hinttion  occurs  without  exploHion.  and  yieids  results  of 
great  accuracy  Doberoiner  found  tlial  wlicu  tlie  sixiiij^y 
plstinum  was  mixed  with  certain  sub&uuicv*,  m>  a«  to  prevent 
Its  inrnwdiate  and  aanlonv  anion,  it  caused  the  oxygen 
and  hydraffn  to  aomDiii*  mth  modierate  ra|udi^.  Tbe 
lata  St.  WLwj,  xrho  paribmwd  a  moat  importuit  aiid  aeeu' 
rule  teries  of  experimentii  on  this  cudiotnftrical  process, 
recommended  a  mixture  of  tbriH;  imrts  of  »pwugy  platinum 
and  two  of  fine  china  chiy  uiiuk-  iiiio  a  paste  vnU  wuicr 
and  moulded  into  spherules  aiiuui  the  size  of  a  pea  ;  tbotc 
were  fastened  to  a  platinum  wire,  that  they  might  be  re- 
moved after  the  aeUon  waa  over.  Thajr  ahould  b«  heated 
and  suflerad  to  Oool  •  ahort  tine  hdm  naa:  tbay  mffer  no 
k«s  of  power,  and  poMess  tlie  great  advantage  over  the 
electric  spark,  that  tney  act  upon  gaseous  mixtures  which 
contain  so  little  oxygen  and  hydrogen  that  they  uitinot  be 
fired-  The  late  Dr.  Turner  aftccrtnined  that  it  \vas  possible 
to  iletcrtuine  tho  presence  of  of  hydiof^'cii  or  oxyu^eii  in 
a  gaseous  mixture;  whereas,  when  ihe.-c  j^slm  s  (orim  d  ,^of 
a  mixture,  they  coilldllOt  be  detected  by  electricity.  The 
eflbet  takea  plaee  hmm  nptdlv  in  large  than  in  amail  tubea. 

Then  are  vaiioua  gaaes  whkli  itnpede  tbe  aetion  of  the 
platinum  bulls.  It  appears  from  tue  experiments  of  Dr. 
Henry,  tliat  when  the  compound  corobiisniblc  leases,  mixed 
with  eacli  other,  with  livfiro^'en,  and  with  o.wgen,  are  ex- 
poaed  tu  the  balls  of  platinum,  tiie  M.>vc>rul  guses  are  nut 
aeted  upon  with  equal  facility  ;  that  next  to  hydrogen  rar- 
hoolc  oxide  ia  moat  diapoaed  to  unite  with  oxygen,  then 
elafiant  gas,  and  lastly,  euhmettad  hydrogen. 

Dr.  Henry  observer!,  that  the  properly  inherent  in  certain 
gaae^  of  leturdnig  llm  action  of  platiiiuin,  when  they  are 
a  l  l  - 1  lo  e\pli>sivc  mixtures  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  is 
[no!<t  remarkable  tn  those  which  (wssess  the  strongest  at- 
traction for  oxygen.  Heat  occasions  the  platinum  balls 
to  act  in  many  caaea  in  which  no  oombinaiioii  would  occur 
without  it 

In  concluding  this  hislorical  sketch  of  eudiometers  and 
audiometr}',  wo  repeat  an  observation  already  made,  viz., 
that  whatever  volume  of  the  inixe  i  mises  may  di-iappear 
after  detonation  or  hy  'he  siclioii  of  the  hi>uugy  platinum, 
One-third  of  sucli  poi  iion  is  to  bo  considered  as  o.xygen  and 
two-thinU  as  hydrogeo.  tbe  mult  of  their  combination 
[  water,  ftrmed  of  theie  pfoportjooa  of  tta  eooatituent 


BVDO%!IA,  daughter  of  Looniius,  an  Athenian  sophist, 
was  called  Athenais  before  her  baptism.  She  was  carefully 
instrvictcd  hy  her  father  in  literature  and  the  sciences. 
After  her  father's  dcolh,  being  deprived  l)y  her  brothers 
of  all  share  in  the  inhenlam e,  she  vejuuied  to  Coiislan- 
ttnople^  and  appealed  to  Pukheria,  sister  of  Theodosius  II., 
who  waa  ao  pleased  with  her  that  aha  induced  her  brother 
to  tnarry  her,  JL.n.  4tl.  Eudoria  surrounded  honelf  viUi 
learned  men;  but  the  etiiieror,  through  jealousy,  dismissed 
all  her  eourt,  and  had  her  exiled  lo  Palestine,  where  she 
continued  to  reside  after  ihe  deaiii  of  her  husband.  Slie 
there  eutbiaced  the  opinions  of  Eutychcs,  and  supportt  d 
by  her  liberality  and  inHueiice  the  munk  Theodusius,  who 
forced  himself  into  the  sec  of  Jeruaatom,  after  driving  away 
Juvenal,  the  ortiiodox  bishop,  and  kept  it  until  he  «aa 
himself  driven  away  by  onler  of  the  Emperor  Marcianns. 
Entbvmius,  called  the  Saint,  by  his  reasonings  brought 
back^udocia  lo  the  orthodox  faith.  alUr  uhich  she  -pent 
the  remainder  of  her  days  atJenisahMo,  where  she  died  in 
400,  ])ri)te>lin';  her  innocence  of  the  guilt  with  which  her 
husband  had  ciiar^ed  her.  Hudocia  wrote  several  works, 
of  which  Photius  quotes  a  translation  in  verse  of  the  first 
eight  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament.  There  is  also  a  work 
attributed  to  her,  which  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
Echard,  and  was  published  under  th"  title  of  '  Homerici 
Centonc- fi ricce  el  i..Ttine,  inierpreto  Eciiardo,'  Poris,  1378. 
It  IS  a  lit*!  of  .lesu.s  Christ,  campo-ed  of  lines  taken  from 
Homer.  Moist  eriiics  however  believe  that  it  is  not  the  work 
of  Hludocia.  though  Ducange  is  of  tbe  contrair  opinion. 

SUDOCIA  the  Younger,  daughter  of  the 'preceding 
and  of  Theodosius  IL,  uarriad  VsJentinienmi  III.  After 
the  assassination  of  her  husband  by  Peironius  Maximus, 
she  was  obliged  to  marry  the  usurper.  Eudocui,  out  id'  iti- 
dignatioii  and  revenge,  called  in  Genseric,  kim;  of  the 
Vandals,  who  came  lo  Italy,  plundered  Rome,  autl  curried 
Budocia  to  Africa  with  him.  Some  years  afterwards  she 
waa  sent  back  to  Constantinople,  a.o.  462,  where  she  died. 
XmXMSlA,  widow  of  Oiioatatitunia  Dueaa.  uairied 
,  an  oflioar  of  diituiotioii,  a.Dw  I0S8,  and 


associated  him  \Mth  her  on  the  throne.  Three  years  after, 
Michael,  her  sun.  by  means  of  a  revolt,  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror, and  caused  his  mother  to  bo  shut  up  in  a  convent, 
where  she  lived  the  rest  of  her  hfe.  She  left  a  treatise  ou 
the  genealogies  of  the  Rods  and  beroea,  which  diaplaya  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  aul|jeet  II  ia  printed  in 
ViUoison's  Anecdnta  Gr<eca,2  vols,,  4to.  1791. 
EUDOHA.  [MaorsA.] 

EUDOXUS.  a  naiive  ofCnidus,  a  city  of  Caria.  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  son  of  iEachaies.  Huurishe<!  about  CO  h  r. 
He  Ktuilied  geometry  under  Archytas,  and  afterwards  ir^i 
veiled  into  Egypt  to  study  the  sciences  under  the  prie»ti>  of 
that  country.  l>iogenes  Lacrtius  informs  us  that  he  sod 
Flato  atudiad  iit  these  aeboola  fiir  about  thirteen  yeaia ;  after 
whidi  Eudozua  came  to  Athens,  and  opened  a  school  of  his, 
own,  which  he  sup])ortLMl  with  such  reputation  that  it  ex 
cited  the  envy  even  of  Plato  himself.  ProcUis  intorms  u- 
that  Euclid  ver\  IdjeruUy  horrowe<l  from  the  element*  of 
(geometry  composed  by  Kudoxus.  Cicero  calls  Eudoxu-) 
tbe  greatest  asiruiunoer  that  had  ever  lived:  and  we  learn 
ftorn  Petronius  that  he  retired  to  the  top  of  a  very  high 
mountain  that  he  might  observe  the  edestial  phcuomeoa 
with  more  convenience  tlian  he  could  on  a  jilain  or  m  a 
crowded  city.  Strabu  (]>.  li'J)sa\s  that  the  observatory  of 
Eudoxus  was  at  CiikIus,  from  winch  tin-  astronomer  saw 
the  star  Canopus.  V  iiruvius  (ix.  H)  describes  a  sun-dial 
constructed  by  him;  and  Strabo  (p.  390)  quotes  him  aaa 
distinguished  mathematician.  Nothing  of  his  worka  re- 
mains.   He  died  in  the  fifty-third  }'ear  of  bis  age.  [AaVBO- 

NOMY,  p.  j.tl.] 

EUUOXUS,  of  Cyzicus,  was  sent  hy  Ptolemy  VII.,  of 
Eg)'pt,  on  a  voyage  to  India  about  n.c.  1  2j.  (Strabo,  p.  98. 
Casaub.)  The  passage  ot  Strabo  referred  to  cuntains  aii 
account  of  his  aaventures.  From  this  Eudoxus,  or  another 
of  the  name,  Strabo  derived  some  materials  fur  his  great 
work  (379.  550,  &c). 

EUDVALITE,  a  mineral  which  occurs  both  crystallized 
and  massive.  Tlie  crystals  are  generally  small.  The 
primary  form  is  a  rhomboid;  the  colour  is  re<l  or  brownish- 
red,  and  liie  crystals^  are  faintly  transluccut  or  opaque. 
Lustre  vitreous,  sometimes  dull.  Sp.  gr.  2*9.  Hardness 
i'O,  d'A.  Streak  white.  Fracture  uneven.  The  maaatre 
mietiaa  are  imbedded  and  amorphous. 

It  occurs  at  Kaiidarluaiauk,  in  West  Greenland. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  it  fbses  into  a  leek-green  scoria. 


Silica  . 

a 

52-47 

Zircon  ia  , 

* 

10*89 

Lime     .  ■ 

• 

lO'U 

Soda     .  . 

a 

13*92 

Oxide  of  Iron 

m 

6'8S 

Oxide  of  Manoanese 

2*57 

Muriatic  acid  . 

1  -0.1 

Water  . 

I  -su 

-99-67 


[CrcuLiDii!.  Crct'uwjs,  vol.  viiL, 


EUDV'.NWMYS 
pp  .'(ii.  ami  J  I  1 .] 
EU'DYTES.   [DiVBlia.  vol,  ix.,  p.  371 
EUGENE,  PRANQOIS  DB  8AV0IB,  eommonb 

called  I'l  iiiee  Eui.;cnc,  was  paicriially  descended,  in  the  thirtl 
de^'ree,  from  the  ducal  Louse  uf  .Sinoy,  but  was.  a  French 
^ul>iri  I  by  birth,  being  a  youitgcr  sun  of  the  t  Vui.i  lo  Sv,;- 
sons.  and  born  at  Paris,  October  let,  lt>63.  He  was  designed 
for  the  church,  but  having  tbrmed  a  decided  preferenee 
for  a  miUtary  life,  and  beios  also  moved  by  certain  wron^ 
which  he  conceived  tehaveoeen  done  to  hie  ftmilv  by  Loun 
XIV.,  and  which  he  deeply  resented,  be  entered  the  service 
of  the  Emperor  Leopold.  From  this  time  he  renounced  his 
alle^^iance  to  Ktaiicc.  and  long  after,  when  his  reputation 
Wits  at  its  height,  icjccied  the  most  brilliant  otters  made  by 
the  French  government  to  purchase  his  return  to  the  serv  ice 
of  his  native  country.  His  first  campaign  was  against  the 
Turks,  at  the  celebrated  siege  of  Vienna  in  1683.  Eminent 
bravery  and  talent,  joiued  to  high  birth,  ensured  hin  r^id 
promotion.  In  1688-9,  on  the  breakini;  out  of  war  between 
France  and  the  Empire,  lu-  wa-  i  t.i]  !  w  d  i  i  i  diplomatic 
mission  to  the  duke  of  Savov,  ^isd  ui  lot*  I  w;vs  raised  to 
the  command  of  the  imperial  nnin  in  Piedmont.  Durtiij: 
two  campaigns  he  maintained  a  decided  advantage  over  tbe 
French:  in  16<J3  he  was  less  suceaasflil.  The  duke  haviog 
rattumed  to  the  French  alUanee,  we  next  And  Mnoe  Engeot 


the  amy  in  Hungary,  whaie  ha  won  «gMi 
yitbuf  owr  ttia  Ttirin  tA  Zenta,  on  the  rifav  Thate,  Mp> 
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tmW  II.  1697.  The  psaeeof  Oartowitz  (1699)  cloMd  thn 
(cene  of  action ;  but  a  more  brilliaiu  one  was  openutl  in 
1701  by  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  During  two 
vears  Eugene  maintained  the  imptTial  raui^e  in  Italy  with 
nonour  afainat  superior  fornes  oommandod  successively  by 
Catinat,  Villeroi,  and  Vendome,  against  the  last  of  whom 
he  faueht  tlM  iadecsiuve  batUa  nt  Lunn,  AugwA  1. 1702, 
in  wlinll  Um  Hvwvr  of  hii  troops  tnm  Hmtuif&L  At  the 
end  of  thiii  campaign  he  return  e  !  t  n  VieniMi  and  ma  ap- 
oointed  president  of  the  council  ut  war. 

In  1704  he  commanded  ihe  imperial  troops  at  the  battle 
of  Blenheim,  Aut^uat  13,  1704.  The  f>ucces.se»  of  the  French 
in  Piedmont  maile  it  expedient  for  him  to  return  thither  in 
1 79$.  H«  MOQ  nstorod  tb»  duke  of  Satro^'a  d«diiung  for- 
ioiMa,  and  won  the  deeitive  Iwttle  of  Timn,  September  7, 
1706.  after  which  the  Frenrh  evacuated  the  country.  He 
was  thus  set  again  at  liberty  to  coHjperato  with  Marlborough 
in  1708,  and  had  a  shaje  in  the  victory  of  Ondcnardc,  and 
in  the  capture  of  L>lle,  the  siege  of  which  was  entrusted  to 
him,  while  Marlborough  nrotectcd  his  operations.  In  l  70*j  he 
was  wounded  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Majplaquet,  of  which  be 
was  the  chief  adviser,  and  in  which  he  Wd  the  attack  upon 
the  left  wing.  On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Jeaeph  in  171 1, 
he  took  an  important  part  in  securing  the  sueeession  to  his 
brother  Charles  VI.,  and  he  visited  England  at  the  end  of 
that  year,  in  hope  of  preventing;  the  stees-sion  of  England 
*rom  the  alliance.  He  wa.s  received  as  his  services  de- 
awredt  hut  made  no  progress  towards  hia  ubji-cc ;  far  the 
dimiaial  of  the  Whig  ministry  was  soon  ftUowed  by  tlie 
congress  and  peace  of  Utrecht.  The  emperor  being  no 
party  to  that  treaty,  Eu^^eue  invaded  France  in  1719  with 
little  advantage,  and  it  became  evident  that  the  interests  of 
the  empire  would  be  best  consulted  by  peace:  the  prelimi- 
naries were  ncandingly  signed  at  Ru.iiailt,  March  6,  1714. 

In  1716  Prince  Eugene  agnin  mai  (  bed  against  the  Turks, 
Mid  won  fhebettloof  Petcr\>aradin,  Avigu.st  t>,  against  an 
enormous  disproportion  of  numben.  In  the  foUowing  jreir 
be  besieged  ^Igrade  with  40,000  men.  With  tnopa  wasted 
by  disca*c,  jires.-ied  by  an  aiTnv  of  1  'O.OCO  men  from  without 
and  opposed  by  ii  powt  rfwl  <jaiTison  from  witliin,  he  was 
in  the  utmost  dauLcer,  ^vi  i  n.  wiih  the  hapi)y  boldnens 
which  distiiigui»b«id  him,  he  seized  the  right  moiiieut,  and 
inflicted  a  signal  defeat  on  the  army  whieb  threatened  him. 
Upon  this  the  town  siurrendeied.  Pnee  WM  concluded  in 
the  following  year. 

He  took  up  hh  residence  at  Vienna,  honoured  and 
trusted  by  the  emperor,  in  whose  pohtical  service  he  was 
much  employed.  In  17.33  a  fre.sh  quarrel  with  Fnuice 
eallfisrl  him  a^in  to  cnmrnund  the  imperial  army  on  tlu 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  This  war  is  said  to  havi'  lieen  under- 
taken against  Im  advii^ :  at  all  events  age  had  diminished 
his  energy:  he  contented  himself  with  standing  on  the  de- 
fianaiTe,  end  uaed  hie  influence  to  efiect  n  nMoneilietion. 
Prelimmeriee  of  ifeeee  were  iigned  at  Vwnfla»  Oelelier  0, 
1 735  He  died  snddenlj  in  thnt  cepittd.  Apifl  SI.  1736. 
aged 

As  a  general,  Prince  Euf^ene  ranks  among  the  first  of  his  | 
kind,  but  that  kind  was  not  of  the  highest  order  of  excel- 
lence. His  name  is  tuemorable  for  no  iinprovementt  itt  the 
art  of  war,  neither  was  1m  ibmous  Jbr  skiU  in  meniCMOTing 
or  combining  the  opemtione  of  distinct  masses  upon  one 
object.  Hi*  characteristics  were  penetration,  quickne^  of 
perception,  decision,  and  what  usually  gu€s  abag  with  them, 
readiness  in  amending  a  fault  when  made;  so  that  hi.s  skill 
lay  rather  in  makiug  the  best  of  ^iven  circumstancat  tiian 
in  iM^nding  circumstances  to  his  will  beforehand.  It  is  said 
that  be  alwaya  took  greet  pains  to  learn  the  character  of 
(he  genenl  eppoeed  to  Urn.  Careless  of  his  own  person 
(he  ««B  thirieen  thnei  wounded  in  battle),  he  wu  aho 
mmewhst  prodipl  of  his  soldiers'  Utes.  However,  he  threw 
u  glory  round  the  Austrian  arms  sueh  as  hes  never  digni- 
Bed  them  either  before  or  since. 

The  best  account  of  his  exploits  is  '  L'Histoire  du  Prince 
Engine,*  :>  vols.  I  inw.,  bv'  M.  de  MaubiUon,  but  published 
witFiout  his  name.  In  English,  there  is  Campbell's  Mili- 
tary History  of  Prince  £ugene  end  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, 2  vols.  Ibl.;  end  several  smidlsr  wwrki.  PHnee 
Eugene  wrote  memoirs  of  liiriwelf,  whicih  bim  been  pub- 
lishcd  both  in  French  and  tLij^Ush. 

EUGE'NIA,  a  genus  of  dictyledonous  polypetalous 
plants  of  the  natural  order  uf  Myrtaceta;  so  named  m 
nonour  of  Prince  Eugene  of  -Savoy,  who  was  a  patron  of 
bolMur  >Dd  hortieulture.  The  gonusK  as  at  preaent  cooati- 


tuted,  contains  nearly  200  species,  though  numbers  have  been 
removed  to  the  genera  Nelitris,  Jossinia,  Myrcia,  Sizyciuin, 
Caryophyllu»,  and  Jambosa,  in  which  are  no«  contained  tlie 
Clove  tree,  the  Rose  apple,  and  Jamuon  of  India,  formerly 
included  lu  Eugenia.  This  genus  is  confined  to  the  hot 
and  tropical  parts  of  the  world,  as  Brazil,  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  Siena  LeottB^  and  cKtends  from  the  Mdlneeae 
and  Ceylon  to  Silhet  and  the  ibot  of  the  Himalayas  in  Asia. 

Eugenia  is  fhnrarterized  by  liavin;?  the  tube  of  the  calyv 
of  a  roundi.sh  lonu  and  the  limb  divided  into  four  parts ; 
the  petals  equal  in  nuii:lii  i.  ind  inserted  on  the  calyx.  Tlitr 
stamens  are  numtiruuH.  i  iie  ovary  '2-3  celled,  with  several 
ovules  in  each.  Seeds  uiiu  or  two,  roundish  and  large; 
with  the  cotyledons  and  radicle  united  into  one  mass.  In 
habit  and  ioHoreeeenee  the  species  resemble  manv  myrtles. 
Like  the  family  to  which  they  belong,  some  of  the  species 
of  Eugenia  secrete  a  warm  ralatile  oil  in  their  lu  rhuceoas 
parts;  abound  in  tannin;  yield  ^'ooil  wood  ;  and  a  few  have 
fruit  which  lb  ixlible,  though  iiul  very  agreeable,  from  being 
impregnated  with  the  aroma  of  tlie  oil. 

TIm  most  remarkable  species  of  the  genus,  and  one  of 
the  few  which  it  is  noeosiary  to  notice,  is  the  AlUpice* 
Pimento*  or  Bay-beiTT  tree.  This  is  the  Eugenia  Pimenta 
of  DeOandolle;  iheMyrtus  Pimenta  of  Linnnnis  end  of  the 
London  Pharm.icopcBia.  It  is  a  nuiive  of  South  America 
and  the  West  India  Islands,  especially  Jamaica,  and  from 
beiiiy  cultivttlcd  there  is  often  called  .Jamaua  Pepper. 
The  tree  is  very  handsome,  often  3U  feet  high,  and  much 
resembles  the  Clove  tree  in  tne  tama  and  appearance  of  its 
leaves  as  veil  as  in  babit.  TIm  trunk  is  amootb.  end  mueb 
branched  towards  tbe  ton.  The  older  brandies  are  round, 
the  younger  compressea,  and  the  iwies  as  well  as  the 
flower  stalks  pubescent;  the  leaves  are  petiolate,  oblong 
or  ov.il,  smooth,  and  marked  with  pelluci(l  dots,  forming  a 
dense  cveigreen  foliage ;  tbe  flower-stalks  are  both  axillary 
and  terminal,  and  are  divided  into  throe-forked  panicles ; 
tlie  flowara  are  small,  without  show,  and  conformable  in 
stmeture  to  tbe  ebameter  vf  the  genus.  The  beriy  is 
spherical  and  crowned  with  tlie  persistent  calyx;  waeo 
npe,  smooth,  shining,  and  of  a  dark  purple  colour ;  usually 
n.ie.  occaaionaUgr  two^lted,  ooiitaining  bojje  roundish 

seeds. 

llie  Pimenta  is  cultivated  with  great  care  m  Jamaica, 
and  abounds  especially  on  the  hills  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island.  The  trees  an  formed  into  regular  walks,  and  begin 
to  bear  when  three  years  old,  but  are  not  in  perfection  until 
they  have  been  planted  seven  years.  They  thrive  best  in 
rocky  lands,  or  a  rich  S')il  having  a  gravelly  bottom.  Mr. 
Brvan  Edwards  siiys  th:it  a  single  tree  has  l*een  known  to 
yield  1  j(i  lbs.  of  the  raw  fruit,  or  I  (JO  lbs.  of  the  dried  spicc: 
but  the  crop  is  uncertain,  and  plenteous  perhaps  only  once 
in  dve  years.  The  tree  has  beefi  introduced  into  and  flott- 
risties  in  the  southern  parts  of  India. 

The  berries,  being  tne  valuable  part  of  the  tree,  require 
care  in  gathering  as  well  asdryin^^;  the  prnf!>st's  lor  which 
are  described  by  Browne  in  lus  '  Historv  i:  Jamaica,'  p,  -l-ib 
They  must  be  picked  when  theyhnv  '  ;ii  r>  d  lU  full  growth, 
but  before  thev  begin  to  ripen:  tlicy  are  dried  in  the  sun, 
on  raised  board^l  floors,  and  frequently  turned  during  the 
first  and  second  day;  they  are  then  put  into  sheets,  often 
winnowed,  and  exposed  to  tbe  sun  until  sufliaently  dried, 
which  is  known  by  the  coloiur  and  the  rattling  of  the  seeds 
in  the  berries.  Browne  says,  '  Such  of  the  berries  as  come 
to  full  maturity  do,  like  many  other  seeds,  lose  that  aro- 
matic warmth  for  which  they  are  estt^med,  and  acquire  a 
taste  perfectly  like  that  of  Juniper  berries,  which  renders 
them  a  very  agreeable  food  for  the  birds,  the  most  indns* 
trious  planters  ef  tbeee  trees.* 

Tbe  leeves  and  barb  participate  in  tbe  warm  aromatic 
properties  for  which  the  berries  are  celebrated,  and  which 
have  received  their  name  of  AlUpicc  from  their  fragmnt 
odour  being  thought  to  re!»eiiible  that  of  a  mixture  of  cin- 
11,  I  li; ves,  and  nutmeg.  Their  laste  benig  warm  and 
aromatic  makes  them  useful  as  a  spice  in  cookery,  and  a 
stimulant  in  medicine. 

Aymia  Mukrin  is  a  Braiilian  species,  rultivated  in 
MarUniqne,  whence  it  is  called  CSiriner  A  Cayenne,  as  it 
yields  a  small  crliblc  fruit. 

EUGENiACRlNlTES.    [Encrinitks,  voh  ix..  p. 
N.B,  The  Rev.  Lansdown  Guildnig,  in  his  notice  of  a  per- 
fect recent .SnmniM,  found  in  the  CanhiBau  »eas,atid  which, 
according  to  him,  comes  nearest  to  the  Stag's  Horn  En- 
crimU  of  Parkinson*  says  that  its  capture  has  enabled  bin: 
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to  settle  the  point  (which  way  he  does  not  in  terms  litata) 
as  lo  whether  the  animal  is  locomotive  ur  tixud.  He  f[i\ei 
no  detailed  dt'scniitimi  of  the  -pocies  Enrritius  f  MiUeri, 
but  speaks  of  the  ^nera  of  Crinoidea,  and  &(ivt>  (hat 

H.MtUeri  inhabits  the  CMibsaa  sea  at  great  (lepilis(in  pro- 
fiindu)t  adhiring  to  Gorgonim.  H*  di«cribei>  Uw  vbdaaaiik 
«f  hk  sMdaa  as  being  membimmoaoiu,  and  aituatid  1w> 

tweeti  tno  bases  of  tlie  arras,   {^oo/.  Journ.,  vol.  iv.  p.  173.) 

KUGENIN.  u  substance  which  deposits  »i>ontaneoualy 
fkom  the  diitillud  water  of  cloves;  it  crystallizeai  in  bmall 
lamina),  which  arc  colourless,  transparent,  and  pearly,  and 
in  time  they  become  yellow :  the  taste  of  eugenin  is  but 
dight,aod  tiMSDMU  much  laaa  strong  than  that  of  the 
dovab  It  is  lolabto  in  akohfll  and  Bthar  in  all  propor- 
tions: by  the  action  of  nitrie  aoid,  lik*  thd  oil  of  olovea.  it 
becomes  immediately,  even  when  oold,of  a  blood-red  colour. 
It  is  comiio>ed  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  in  the 
same  proportions  as  coniititute  the  oil  of  cloves,  with  one 
equivalent  less  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

EUGE'NIUS  I.,  a  native  of  Rome,  was  elected  by  the 
BcBians,  A.O.  654,  aa  auoeesbt^r  to  Martin  I«  vho  bad  been 
amt  into  banialimMit  to  the  ThrasiMi  ChMaMMSw  by  ordar 
of  the  Emperor  CbnitansIL,  who  ftTonrBd  the  idiisin  of  the 
Monothelites.  Martin  dying  in  the  follow intf  year,  Eu- 
genius  continued  in  dispute  with  the  court  of  Cuiislanii- 
nople  till  ha  died  in  U7,  ud  ivh  auoooedid  bjr  Vita- 
Uanus. 

EUOENIUS  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Paachas  I., 
4JX  9Mt  an  tlw  midat  of  great  diaocdv  which  oooucrad  at 
JlsBM  owing  to  the  corrupt  sute  oTioeioty  and  mal-admi' 

nistration  of  that  c  ly.  Tu  reform  thes^  the  emperor, 
Louis  the  Good,  sent  lus  s>un  Lolhsrius  to  Rome,  who  cor- 
rected many  abuses  wlucli.by  the  awaunt  of  ICLjii.hai-dl  and 
other  chroniclers,  had  prown  to  an  enormous  extent.  He 
confirmed  the  right  of  electing  (be  pope  to  llie  clergy 
and  people  of  Roma,  but  under  the  condition  that  tba  pon- 
tiir«Met  abouM  awaar  Mality  to  the  emperor  belwa  the  im- 

Erial  missus  or  representative.  Eugenius  held  a  eouiuril  at 
>me,  in  whieh,  among  other  things,  it  was  decreed  that  in 
every  episcopal  residence,  as  well  as  iu  every  country  pur 
sonage,  there  should  be  a  master  for  tea<-hing  the  people  and 
explaining  the  Scriptures.  Eugenius  died  in  &27,  and  wuii 
aocceedeaby  Valentinus,  who,  dying  also  after  a  few  weeks, 
wa-  succeeded  by  Gregory  IV. 

EUGEN 1U8  III.,  a  native  of  Pin.  of  tbe  Cistertian  order, 
and  a  disciple  of  St.  Bernard,  succeeded,  a.d.  1 145.  Lucius 
II.,  who  bail  ilied  of  a  blow  from  a  stone  inflicted  in  a  rmt 
of  the  Roman  people.  Arnaldo  da  Brescia  «as  then  preacli- 
ing  his  reform  ul  Rome,  the  senate  liad  declared  itself  in 
dependent  of  the  pope,  and  Etuaniua  was  obliged  to  take 
up  hb  residenca  at  Vitarbo.  Amr  lona  fighting  and  many 
BggotiatioHB  batwaan  tba*  pope,  aaurtad  bj  tba  naopla  of 
Ttvoli.  and  the  Romans,  Eugenina  repaired  to  naaea  in 
1147,  and  the  following  year  held  a  cnunoil  at  Rheims.  Tic 
afterwards  returned  to  Italy,  and  with  the  ttssu  aiice  of 
Rotter  king  of  Sicily  defeatLtl  tlie  Rotiiaiit,  and  entered  the 
ritv,  AO.  1149.  New  disturbances  however  arose,  which 
obliged  bim  to  take  refuge  in  Campania,  where  h«  received 
afSt  Baraard  tbe  book  D«  CoiiMrfaraltana.  tba  aulyaat  af 
wliieb  waa  advioa  on  his  pontifleal  atatian  and  |ta  diMiaa. 
After  having  resided  »ome  time  at  Segni  ha  mala  paaaa 
with  the  Romans,  and  returned  to  Rome  in  1 1 52.  He  died 
the  following  vear,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ana»tu.xius  IV. 
It  was  under  his  pontificate  that  Gratianus,  a  Benedictine 
monk  at  Bologna,  compiled  his  code  of  canon  law  called 
'  Deoretum  Gfatiani,'  which  greatly  fkvouied  tba  astension 
of  the  papal  power.    [Ca.nom  Law.] 

EUGENIUS  IV.,  Gabrielo  Condttliaarak  a  nativa  of 
Venice,  sueooeded  Martin  V.  in  Hareh,  1431.  His  was  a 
most  stormy  pontificate.  He  drove  away  the  powwftil 
family  of  Colonna,  including  the  oophews  of  the  late  pope, 
firom  Rome,  charging  them  with  having  ennctied  tlieiu- 
lelvaa  at  tba  expense  of  the  papal  treasury.  Two  hundred 
of  thair  adbaients  were  put  to  death,  and  tba  palaoea  of  the 
CUoiMm  wara  plundarad;  but  their  wif  aelkwted  traopa  an 
tJM  eonntrjr  and  baaiegad  Boma.  Enganina,  tbroogb  the 

hssi-!anro  of  Queen  Joanna  II.  nf  Naples,  defeated  tnc  Co- 
lonna, and  obliged  them  lo  sue  for  peace  and  surrender  several 
towns  and  ca'^tlos  they  held  in  tbe  Roman  stale.  He  after- 
wards made  war  against  tbo  vanoua  lords  of  Romagna, 
who  were  supported  bv  the  Viaeonti  of  Milan;  and  be 
•jjpout^lui  hwjimEil^tba^^  auM- 


Mnpulotisness  in  that  protracted  warfare,  by  which  Ibn 
pope  ultimately  recovered  a  considerable  portion  of  teiri- 
tory.  But  as  Vitelleschi  intended  to  keep  Romagna  for 
himsal^  the  pope  had  bim  put  to  doath.  The  famous  con- 
dottiaia  Sfiirjta  figured  in  all  ihe;>e  broiU.  But  the  greatest 
animraMa  to  Enganina  pnwaedad  bom  the oolUMil  of  Baaal, 
wbhm  bad  baan  oonvoaad  by  bia  pradecaaaor,  and  wbieb 
protracu-d  its  sittings  year  after  year,  broaching  doctrines 
very  unfavouruble  to  papal  supremacy.  AAer  solemnly 
asserting  ihe  supeiionty  of  the  coum  d  over  llie  jiope,  it 
forbade  the  creation  of  new  cardinals,  all  appeals  Drum  the 
council  to  tbe  pope,  suppressed  the  annates,  arpaynanliaf 
ona  yaar'a  ihoodm  upon  benefices,  which  wara  •  paat 
aooroa  af  wvaBua  ta  tba  papal  treasury,  and  nada  alhar 
important  laforms.  Eugenius.  who  had  been  oUigiad  to 
escape  from  Rome  in  disguise  on  account  of  a  popular 
revolt,  and  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Bologna,  a  u. 
1437,  now  issued  a  bull  dissolving  the  council,  recalling 
his  nuiu'iu  who  presided  at  it,  and  convoking  another 
council  at  Femura.  Moat  of  the  fathers  asaembl«^  at  Basel 
raffled  to  subnitt  and  Bommoued  the  pope  himself  to  ap- 
paar  baAwa  tbani«  to  aaawar  tbe  ebarges  of  simony,  schism, 
and  others;  and  after  a  time  proceeded  against  bim  as  oon- 
tumacioos,  and  deposed  bim.  Eugenius  meanwhile  had 
opened  in  person  his  new  council  at  Ferrara,  in  Febi  uary. 
14.38.  in  which,  aAur  annulling  all  the  obnoxious  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Basel,  be  launched  a  bull  of  excommuni- 
cation against  tba  biahopa  wboranained  in  that  assembly, 
wbu  h  he  charaetariiad  aa  a  *  aataaie  eandav^  wbieb  waa 
spi  eading  the  abomination  of  dawlation  into  th«  boaom  of 
the  church.'  The  Catholic  world  wns  <lis  ;dc:d  between  the 
two  councils ;  that  of  Basel  proceeded  lo  e.ect  a  new  pope 
m  the  person  of  Amaduus  VIII  ol  Savoy,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Felix  V.,  and  was  sulewulj  crowned  at  Basel 
The  councU  of  Ferrara  in  tbe  meauiime  alblded  a  novel 
sight.  Tbe  Emperor  John  Paladogua  U.  caaaa  with  Joaapb, 

Eatriaieb  of  Conatantinople,  and  mora  than  twanW  Oraak 
ishops,  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue,  and  look  uis  seat 
in  the  assembly  The  object  was  the  reconciliation  of  the 
eustem  and  western  l  llulcllt•^,  v^lmli  Eii^L-nius  bail  greatly 
at  heart,  and  to  which  Taieologus  waa  also  favourably  in- 
clined, as  be  wanted  the  assistance  of  the  powers  of  western 
Europe  against  the  Turks.  Tbe  plague  havi.ig  broken  out 
at  Ferrara,  the  council  was  removM  to  Florence.  Aflar 
many  theological  disputations  on  ti  c  subject  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  of  the  primacy  of  the  pope,  of  ^.urgatory,  and  other 
coinros ei ttjil  jiLnuts,  llic  det'ree  of  reunion  of  the  t»o 
cliurches  vtai  puhM-d,  and  signed  oy  both  parlies  in  July, 
1439.  The  emperor  and  [.^arliuxcb  returned  to  Conslanti- 
no|)le  highly  pleased  with  Engjiiius  ;  hut  the  Greeks  took 
offence  at  the  lanna  of  the  uuiou,  the  schism  bruka  ant 
aftaabi  and  tba  aapaialiaii  of  iba  two  cbuiabea  baa  aeo- 
tinued  avar  tinea. 

A  crave  charge  against  Eu^^euius  is,  that  he  encouraged 
the  Hunn^ahans  and  Poles  to  break  the  peace  tbev  liaJ 
suli'iuiily  sworn  with  tbe  Turks,  under  pretence  that  tlKir 
oatlis  were  not  valid  without  the  sanction  of  the  pope;  hv 
even  aent  Cardmal  Julian  as  his  nuncio  to  attend  the 
Cbriatian  amy.  Tbe  raaoU  waa  tbe  battle  of  Varna.  1444, 
in  wbieb  tba  Chftatians  vaia  oompletaly  da>ata<L  and 
King  Uladiibwiaar  PUmi4  and  CbiduwlittUn  kat  tl^ 
livaa, 

Eugenius  died  at  Rome  a.d.  1447,afler  a  roign  of  sixteen 
years,  and  in  tlie  sixU-fuurth  vear  uf  his  age.  He  left  tba 
church  in  a  st&ie  of  schism  between  him  and  bis  compa- 
titor  Felix,  hie  own  states  a  pray  to  wat^  and  aU  flirialno 
dom  alarmed  at  the  progrem  of  tba  Ttobbb  anm.  In  bia 
Ust  days  he  is  said  to  bava  expressed  himself  weary  of  agi- 
tation, and  to  have  regretted  tne  lose  of  his  former  monastic 
tranquillity  before  his  exaltation.  He  recommended  peace 
and  ooociliation  lo  tbo  (ardinaU  asaembled  around  him. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Nicholas  V.,  in  favour  of  whom 
Felix  V.  soon  after  aliidicat^  Tbe  pontificate  of  Eugenius 
forms  a  most  stirring  and  interesting  penod  in  tbe  biatoiy 
of  Italy  and  of  the  obuiob.  L*£nfiMit  and  dBnaaa  SaTtna. 
aflorwirds  po|)c.  batra  tnittan  tba  biabny  of  tba  aooacil  of 
Ba^I  See  also  the  general  aallaatiana  af  tba  aauncila  and 
Baluzts's  '  Miscellanies.' 

KUKAIRITE,  a  scleniuret  of  silver  and  copper,  disco  vcte»; 
by  Berxehus.  It  oopura  iu  thin  films  of  a  sbmmg  lead 
colour ;  opaque ;  ita  taBtnra  is  granular ;  it  yields  readily  la 
the  kniftw  and  aavaiiasn  libraiy  Inalca.  It  oeeuia  in  n 
aepparwiMintnidMi.  Mmthtliawi^itasbniaas 
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tlTowBi  xniell  of  seteniiirn.  and  with  cbweoil 
^•ntiie  inclallie  elobul*.   it  oonsitu  of— 
Sdcnium        .       .  2r. 
Silver     .       .       ,  .18-93 
Oi>p))«r   .       ,       .  83'OS 
Suth/  aattar .  S*90 
OMrbrntfoaddndloH  >*1S 
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EU'LABES.  (Zoology.)  [RoLtBM.1 
EULA'UA  (Zoology),  a  nni»  MUbliabtd  bj  Savigny. 
and  pla«ed  by  Cuvier  aimg  Bit  llamblMMllii«M  AflMlids. 

[DORSIBRANCHIATA.1 

EULEN  SPIBOBL.  ri)f«unil>MVA.iPo1.  fal.,1».4M.] 

EULER.  LEONARD,  a  celebrated  mathetnatidan  of 
the  last  century,  was  born  on  the  ISlh  of  April,  I7U7,  at 
Basic,  in  Swilr.crlanrl ;  hi*  father.  Paul  Euler,  was  the 
Cih  inisiic  pastor  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Riechen. 
He  wait  a  man  remarkable  for  unostentatious  piety,  and 
imbued  with  a  wnaidcntbte  Imowls^  of  maih«Qi»iics, 
which  be  had  aoquifsd  mdu  ttw  tuition  Janei  Ber- 
nouilli. 

After  being  instructed  by  bis  father  in  analytical  science, 
young  Eiilcr  was  "sent  to  the  university  of  Hu.sle,  in  which 
John  Bdrnomili  was  at  that  time  professor,  and  by  his 
rapid  pro^esrj  and  decided  roatherautical  goniu*  he  so  Jkr 
gaine(!  the  esteem  of  his  teaciier  and  uf  tlte  itons,  Nicholas 
and  Daniel  Bernouilli.  that  liis  father  was  easily  diiauaded 
fnMB  taia  oiuinal  intsntioD  of  ioniiiiig  his  aim  into  a  divine, 
and  wttily  dloii«d  him  to  puna*  unahaeklad  the  hi^h  dis- 
tinctions then  conferred  liy  a  profound  scientific  rr ;  uf  a  i  in. 

A  prize  liaMn^;  been  iiropo&cd  by  the  French  A  aiit  of 
Sciences  on  the  tnana^cuient  of  vessels  at  sea,  the  smi  itton 
of  Euler.  thea  unl}  nineteen  years  of  ai^e,  induced  him  to 
atltlttpt  an  essay,  which  was  received  with  conridMtble 
ApplauM,  though'  the  priM  ma  conferred  on  BougMi;  an 
Old  and  •xpart«ne«d  prolhwor  of  bydrographr. 

Thp  Amdemy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg  was  then 
risins;  to  a  distinguished  rank  amongst  similnr  institutions 
m  Europe  under  ihe  fusterinf;  jip.ir  iin^;  '  jf  (^tlierine  I., 
wlio  had  invtiod  ievetal  philosophers  to  her  capital,  among 
whom  were  the  Bernouillis  above  mentioned.  On  the  re- 
tirement of  Daniel  BomouilU,  Euler  was  appointed  pro- 
feaaor  of  naathematioa  imdar  Potar  I.  in  1 733  ;  soon  after 
which  he  marriad  a  8«iM  ladj  nnniad  OaoU,  by  whom  ha 
had  a  numerous  fltmily. 

His  works  previous  to  the  date  at  which  we  have  arn'vo<l 
were,  with  fo^v  exception*,  confined  to  thoso  mnihematical 
qiiestionn  arising  from  the  proirres^ive  march  of  ilic  Inie- 
gral  Ca.culu.'i,  whictt,  at  thai  time,  c^u-^ed  much  emulation  ; 
in  different  countries.    In  gene.al,  Euler  was  far  more  in  j 
h)»  element  in  the  abstruser  ptrta  of  oure  matbematics  than  | 
in  the  applied ;  in  many  of  the  latter  ne  was  fraqutntly  con-  > 
ducted  to  paradoxical  result.^. 

In  the  memoirs  of  the  l'L'lropolit,in  Aca<lcmy,  I'-JO  and 
1732,  are  found  several  of  his  memoir*  on  trajectoricn.,  tan- 
tochrnniiUk  curves,  the  i>horte3»t  lino  alont;  a  surface  between 
two  gi\  iin  points,  and  on  differential  equations ;  beaidwwhieh 
be  had  publnhed  at  Baale  a  phjaioal  diaiartation  on  sound. 

Buler  fbnnd  it  oonvanient  at  thia  time  to  apply  himself 
intensely  to  study,  not  more  from  his  natural  ardour  fur  the 
sciences  and  the  incentive  of  an  increasing  reputation  than 
fVom  the  desire  to  avoid  the  political  mtrigues  which.  u;ider 
a  suspicious  and  tyranni»l  minintor.  then  agitated  Rus>»ia. 

Ihiring  this  interval  he  published  an  e\c^-llent  treatise  on 
maahaniaa  (Petersburg.  1736,  2  voh  ,  4to.i,  a  treatise  on 
th*  thMCyef  muaic.  and  one  on  Einthmetic.  together  with 
attmerona  pepera  in  the  Petessbuig  Memoirs,  chiefly  on 
•atrouotnical  and  purely  mathanatieal  aubjects,  amon^ 
which  are  contained  his  views  on  the  solution  of  Isoperi- 
metrical  Problems,  which  embodied  the  profoundest  re- 
searches on  a  matter  of  great  analytical  ditficult  .  firtn  .nui 
to  the  discovery  of  the  Calculus  of  Variations  by  Lagrange. 
ITpon  tbo  fall  bf  Biron  he  gladly  accepted  an  invitation 
fenathekingof  Pnaaaiatoviaittiailtn.  When  be  was  ui' 
troiliMed  tn  the  qnaen^dewaeer  in  1741,  ahe  vai  ao  mvali 
struck  with  the  pnuctty  of  liis  conversation  that  on  rc- 
quirinii  an  I'xplanaiion,  lie  replied  that  ho  had  just  returned 
from  a  country  where  those  who  spoki'  v  rro  hansjcd 

The  phnoesa  of  Anhalt'Desitau,  being  desirous  to  profit 
by  the  presence  of  Euler  in  Berlin,  requested  to  be  favoured 
tritk  inatnMtione  on  the  known  flwta  in  the  phyaical  aci- 
eiMi.'  T»  Oit  «ull  he  ItaUf  eearfed  en  h»  ntnm  te 


Petersburg  in  17CG,  by  publishing  his  celebrated  work, 
•Letters  to  a  German  Princess'  (3  vols.,  Svo..  17G8);  ui 
which  he  discusses  with  clearness  the  most  important 
truths  in  mechanic*,  optics,  sound,  and  pbyaioal  aattonomjri 
having  published  previous  to  this  date  se««nl  iaolatad  tree- 
tiaaa  end  aome  himdnd  nanoiie  touehing  on  every  known 
bnndi  ef  theoretieal  and  praetifal  mathematica.  During 
his  residence  in  Prussia  he  was  much  employed  by  the  en- 
lightened monarch  wlio  then  governed  that  kingdom  in 
qiicstiong  connected  with  the  mint,  w  ith  navigable  canais, 
&c.  In  the  midxt  of  such  varied  ompiorments  he  was  not 
forgetful  of  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  his  native  home* 
having  leanied  hia  ikth«'a  death,  he  went  in  17M  to 
Frankibft  to  reeeive  hia  widowed  mother,  and  hnraght  har 
to  Berlin,  vrhero  she  lived  until  1761,  enjoying  with  a 
mother's  feeling  }he  glorious  distinction  lowbicii  her  son 
by  his  talents  and  indtfatigiible  industry  bad  anived. 

An  incident  which  occurred  in  1760  showed  how  highly 
Euler  was  in  general  esteemed.  The  Russians  having  ctt> 
tcrcd  Brandenburg,  advanced  to  Charlottenburo,  and  plun 
dered  a  Ihnn  whidi  belonged  to  Bnler.  When  CwMnd 
Totlleben  wta  inlbrmed  who  ibo  proprietor  was.  he  ordered 
immediate  rapantlon  to  be  made  to  an  amount  far  aboTO 
the  ii\jur^-,  and  the  Bmpma  Bltiaboitb  praaented  him  irith 
4000  florins. 

In  consequence  of  his  unceasing  anjilication  to  stud^. 
Euler  had  ilie  misfortune  to  lose  the  sight  of  one  eye  in 
1735.  and  in  1766  that  of  the  other;  Tie  however  con- 
tinued hia  vahiable  rr<rarch««b  aome  of  hia  Ihmily  actinf  aa 
ainanuonaia, and  his  poNvcrs  of  memory  are  anid  to  have 
been  wonderfully  mc  icased  even  in  his  old  age.  He  ac- 
cL'pied  the  invitation  of  the  empress  Catherine  II.  of  Russia 
tv)  return  to  Pcicisbur^  in  1766.  whore  be  would  have  fallen 
a  victim  to  an  accidental  Ore  which  destroyed  hia  bouae 
and  property  in  1 7  7 1 ,  but  for  the  (taurageoun  effurta  of  n 
low-eountiyuian  (M.  Grimon)^  who  bore  the  oM  »a»  away 
in  hia  arnia.  His  manaseripta  were  caved  by  the  exertions 
of  Count  OrloflT. 

On  the  7ih  of  September,  17S3.  after  some  calculations 
on  the  iiijtiuns  ot  bailoons,  iben  newly  invented,  Euler 
dtiitKi  wah  Lt  xeli,  and  cui)ver.Hed  on  the  lately-discovered 
planet  Herscbel.  While  plajmg  with  his  grand-child, 
who  was  taking  lea,  be  expired  suddenly  and  without  pain. 

Euler  woa  twice  married  in  the  same  fkmily,  and  liad 
many  children  and  grand-ehildren ;  his  habit  of  lift  was 
strictly  religious,  the  labours  of  each  day  being  closed  with  a 
chiipte  fioiii  the  Bible  and  family  prayer.  A  catalogue  of 
hi-  publLslifd  and  unpublished  wrilingii  is  given  at  the  end 
of  ilie  '.iiKl  viilunie  uf  his  •  IiisUi utioi;es  Calculi  Dift'eren 
tiatis,'  i;»7 :  and  to  the  hrst  is  prefixed  an  eloquent  Kloge 
by  Condorcet. 

Eveiy  uaeftil  aulgect  of  mathematical  resaerch  engaged 

at  some  time  the  attention  of  Bnler ;  and  Ibr  relaxation  he 

amused  l)iin*elf  with  question'-  of  pure  curiosity,  such  as 
tlie  knight's  move  in  chess  so  as  to  cover  all  the  squares- 
His  various  researches  have  gone  far  towards  creating  the 
Keoroetry  of  situation,  a  subject  siiU  imperlcctly  knowa, 
Tht  following  is  one  of  tho  questions  which  &uler  haa 
generalised : — '  At  Konigburg.  in  Pruasia,  the  river  diviooe 
into  two  branehea  with  en  ialand  in  the  mMle,  eon- 
neeted  by  seA'en  bridges  with  the  adjoining  shores  ;  it  was 
proposed  to  determine  bow  a  man  should  travel  so  as  to 
pass  over  each  bridge  once  and  once  only.' 

The  memoirs  of  Eulur  are  principally  contain<xl  in  the 
following  works :—' Comment.  Acad.  Petrop.,'  1729-61; 
'  Novi  Comment.  Aoad.  Petrop.,'  ]  7&0-76 ;  *  Nova  Acta 
Acad.  Petrop.,'  1777-Bl ;  'Mem.  de  I'Acad.  dea  Seienoaa,' 
1765.  1778;  '  Recuail  de  I'Acad^'  1727.  'liiaoeU. 
Beroll..'  tom.  vii. ;  '  Mem.  de  PAoad.  de  Barltn,*  174ft'67. 

EU'LIMA.  a  genua  of  marine  TMrtnoaeua  Gaairapedik 
established  by  M.  Risso. 

G fur ric  Character.— Shell  turrcte  l,  i  L;nu[i:ited,  polished, 
with  many  whorls;  aperture  ovate,  acuminated  posteriarly; 
external  hp  thickeneo,  generally  forming  numerous  uhtdlMi 
vwrioea.  G^tenwAnB  homy,  thin,  ita  ansleiia  aatorior. 

Mr.  6.  B.  Sowerhy,  who  givea  thia  fenarie  dtaraeier,  aayt 
iZool.  Prrr  that  this  genus  of  marine  kIicIIs  appeara 

to  be  most  iieariy  related  to  Pyramtdflla  and  Histoa.  A 
species,  ho  adds,  whicli  has  been  h  i^;  km^wn  has  bad  the 
appellation  of  Turbo  polttm  among  British  Linneait 
writers ;  and  a  foesU  speeiea  haa  been  plaeed  by  LAmardk 
among  the  BuKm,  under  the  specific  nam*  of  JS.  far^ 
MtohMk  Mr.  8mcby  separates  the  genua  inie  the  tvr 
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'Hviiions  beiow  tlnteil,  which  are  charai'terized  by  the  two 
spot  ICS  abuve  ruriitKHV  il  ;  nin'  has  a  solid  columella,  and 
ilie  other  l<}  deeply  umbihcated.  All  the  8p«iciaa,  he  ob- 
serves, are  remarKable  for  a  brilliant  polish  externally,  and 
tha  ahells  are  freauently  slightly  uul  toawwhat  imgolarly 
ttfrfated,  appar«.ntly  in  consequenee  of  tlie  vaty  oMolcte 
varices  following  each  other  in  an  irregular  line,  principally 
on  one  side,  from  the  apc-x  towards  the  aperture.  He  de- 
scribes sixteen  species,  chiefly  from  Mr.  Cmiim^''s  <  ollection. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Wide;  principally  found,  as 
yet,  in  warm  seas  (^outh  and  Centnl  America,  and  Fkdflc 
Ocean,  Australia)  but  there  are  aevanl  British  species. 

Habits.— The  species  found  by  Mr.  Cuming  were  drudged 
or  ulberwite  collected  in  sandy  mud.  coarse  sand,  and  coral 
sand,  on  mother-of-peari  shells,  or  on  the  reeik;  at  depths 
(not  I  111  hiding  the  mlh)  iMging  ftom  iol  to  thtrtoen 
futhoras. 

a. 

Perforated  Eulimao. 
Example,  Eidima  splendidula.  Shell  acuminata-pyra- 
nidal,  brovoiah,  artiolllated  with  white  and  chestnut  near 
tlw  ratores;  uinliilieaB  large;  aperture  angulated  ante- 
riorly. Lrnj,'th  VAj,  breadth  0  6  inches.  Wulity,  Saint 
Elena,  South  America.  Mr.  Cuming  dredged  a  single 
speeisam  in  auii^  mod  «tftointix  totig^tlktliaaitdi^. 


Imperforate  Eulii 
Kxnraple,  Eultma  mtgur,   SlieU  aftunuiute-i^niidal, 
i.paquc,  milk-white;  external  lip  suhamiateil  Length 

l  !i  inches,  brcat'.tli  0  1.  Locality,  the  Island  of  Tahiti. 
Tlic  large«t  specimea  was  found  in  coral  sand  ou  the  reefs. 


Fossil  Etn.iM.^?. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowcrby  that  the  fossil  .species  are  found 
in  the  calcaire  fcrotrier  near  Paris. 

EULT'MENE.    [Branchiopoda,  vol.  v.,  p  343.] 

EULVMENE.  [Mbdvm.]« 

BUME'JX)NUS,  a  gonni  cf  braebyunms  cnntacwni, 
the  flnt  of  the  Parthtnofieau  of  M .  Hilno  Bdmidik  and 
which,  in  his  opinion,  establish  in  M)me  sort  the  passage 
between  the  Stenorhynchi,  Achams,  on  the  one  side,  and 
Eurynome,  Lambrus,  and  Partheiw]  f,  on  the  other.  The 
form  of  the  carapace  i.s  nearly  penfagonal  a.s  in  the  latter, 
but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  thru\Mi  forwards,  as  it  were,  and 
mroely  overpasses  the  line  of  the  feet  of  tha  bind  pair  o'' 
linba,  a  disposition  which  recals  the  cOBitruetion  of  the 
former.  ,The  body  is  depressed;  tbe  roffrifln,  whieh  is 
very  large  and  projecting,  is  only  divided  towards  its  extre- 
mity ;  the  ey fi  are  very  shorthand  their  peiluncle  entirely 
fills  the  orbits,  which  arc  circular;  a  character  which  apain 
approxmiai L's  these  rnisiaceans  ti)  \he  Stenorhynchi  •  the 
internal  an  tenner  are  folded  back  vciy  obliquely  outward.s, 
and  tbe  external  antennas  are  but  httio  develop  d.  i'lie 
tpifiome  is  shorter  than  in  the  majority  of  tbe  Oxyrhmelu. 
The  external  jan  fttt  present  noUibif  wmarkiWa.  ui  tbe 
mate  tbe<Aor«KM/M<ortiMfltat|idira>alaigaaalttMh 


longer  than  the  rest :  all  these  are  a  little  compreKs«d.  and 
their  third  joint  is  surmounted  by  a  crest,  which  is  not  dis- 
tinctly )>crceptiblo  on  the  other  joints;  tbe  feet  of  tbe 
second  pair  are  rather  shorter  than  those  of  the  third  and 
fifth  pair,  which  are  naady  as  long  aa  the  fourth.  Tbo 
cMamm  of  tbe  male  is  com  poiad  of  leven  aitkmlatkma. 

Example,  Eitmedonus  niger.  ThU  small  species,  the  only 
one  known,  is  of  a  bronzed  black  colour,  and  inhabits  tho 
coasts  of  China.  [Parthknopk.] 

EU'MENES,  of  Cardia,  a  town  in  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese, TIM  an  important  actor  in  the  troubled  timei  which 
followed  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  [Albxandsk 
III.;  AtrriMTBi;  AnnHinxna;  PvamccAa.]  Being  early 
taken  into  the  serx'ice  of  Philip  of  Maeedon,  be  served  him 
for  seven,  and  Alexander  for  thirteen  veani,in  the  confiden- 
tial office  of  secretary.  He  also  displayed  great  talent  for 
military  affairs  through  the  Persian  raropaii^s,  and  was  one 
of  Alexander's  &votmte  and  most  esteemed  officers.  After 
Alexander's  death,  in  Uie  general  division  of  his  oontjuests, 
Cappadoeia,  Fapiblagonia,  and  the  coast  of  the  Buzine  aa 
for  east  as  Trapezus,  fell  to  Eumenes'  share.  This  waa  aa 
expectancy  rainer  than  a  provision,  for  tbe  Maoedoniao 
army  had  passed  south  of  inese  countries  in  the  march  to 
Persia,  and  as  yet  they  were  unsubdued.  Perdioeaa,  how- 
ever, took  arras  to  establish  Eumenes  in  his  new  govern- 
ment, and  did  so,  at  the  expense  of  a  single  battle.  Tu 
Perdiccas  as  regent,  and  after  his  death  to  the  royal  family 
of  Maoedon,  SumaiMa  was  a  foithftd  ally  thmwgh  mod  and 
evil;  indeed  he  is  the  only  one  of  Alexandet^  «ileer«  in 
whoae  conduct  any  appearance  of  gratitude  or  disinterested- 
ness can  bo  traced.  When  war  broke  out  between  Ptolemy 
and  Perdircat,  n.c.  .121,  he  was  appointed  by  the  latter  to 
the  chief  command  in  Asia  Minor  between  Mount  Taurua 
and  tbe  Hellespont  (Cor.  Nep.,  c.  3),  to  resist  the  expected 
invasion  of  Antipater  and  UAteras.  Tbe  latter  he  da* 
feated;  but  the  death  of  PatdieoM  Jb  Bgypt  threw  the  ba- 
lance of  power  into  Antipater*s  lUHldl»  who  made  a  new 
allotment  of  tbo  provinces,  in  which  Bnrocncs  was  omitted 
and  Cappadoeia  ^ivcn  to  another.  The  task  of  rcducinc 
him  was  assigned  tn  Aniii^onus,  u.c.  about  320.  The  rest 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  o|ien  boatility  or  doubtiUl  alliance 
with  ANTiooinia.  by  whom  ha  waa  put  to  death,  ax.  ili^ 
asisrelatedinthatartide,vaLii,p.»I.  Bumeneawaaaa 
admirable  partisan  soldier,  brave,  full  of  lesouroes,  of  un- 
broken spirits.  Those  parts  of  Diod.  Sic,  book  xviii.,  which 
relate  to  him,  and  Plutarch's  Zi/*?,  will  be  read  with  pleasure 
by  those  who  are  fond  of  military  adventure.  Plutarch 
{Life  of  Eumenes,  c.  ii.)  speaks  of  some  of  his  letteiiL  The 
reader  may  consult  also  Croysen,  QttekidiUdarliadffiilgmr 
JUumitn,  Hambui;  IBSI, 


Coio  of  Kamrora. 
British  Museum.   Actual  «be,   Silver.   Weight,  S63  graia*. 

EUME'NIDES  (tha  hind  goddesses),  a  name  givea  to 
the  Biinyea  or  Fnriea,  a  set  of  fpddewes  whoae  hnrinaM 
itwaatoaTengemnrder  nponearUi.  They  were  deo  ealM 

Semna),  or  'venerable  goddesses.'  The  name  Erinys  was  de- 
rived from  the  old  Arcadian  word  frinu^n  (*p*vi'n>').  "to  be 
angrj'.'  (Pausan.  viii.,  6.)  These  godde>soa  appear  iii  the 
play  of  y£schylus  which  bears  their  name,  not  only  as  tlie 
instruments  of  wrath  and  the  pleaders  for  justice  a{;ainst  the 
matricide  Orestes,  but  also  as  the  promiaers  ^  victory, 
prosperity,  and  all  aorta  of  blessings  to  the  Athenian  people 
this  mixture  of  ebaracters  is  to  be  explained  by  the  foct 
that  their  worship  waa  connected  with  that  of  a  Demeter 
Erinys  at  Thelpusa,  in  Arcadia,  and  we  have  seen  elsewhere 
how  the  goddess  of  tho  earth  and  its  pro<luctious  was  also 
the  goddess  of  the  nether  world.  [Bacchus;  Dsmetkb.] 
The  site  of  their  temple  ai  Athens,  where  their  worah^ 
possessed  a  paenliar  import.-uice,  was  the  north-east  angle 
of  the  AraoMgua,  at  iu  base.  *  There  it  a  wide  long 
ahaimthan  noned  by  split  rada.  thmngh  vhidiva « 
a  tfoonqr  nooM.  Here  h  a  ftantaia  at  laqr  datk ' 
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iWmdsvwth's  JUke/u  ud  Atdca,  p.  79.)  The  Athenians 
Merilleedl  to  tlie  Bumenides,  among  other  victims,  black 

kht>i';7 :  nu  wine  wad  mixed  up  with  the  liUations  offered  to 
then;,  but  only  oil.  honey,  and  water,  in  three  separate 
libations,  out  of  different  vases.  (  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.,  469,  &c) 
Of  the  number  of  these  goddesses  we  have  contradictory 
aeeoiints:  in  the  play  of  iBschylus  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
tlMre  ivere  fiAeen  in  th«  choriMk  (MiiUet's  Eumenidei, 
4  10.)    Every  questfon  wnnaeMd  with  theM  divinities  it 

accurately  and  satiaracloiily  diwus-'  r!  hy  Miilb  r  in  the 
second  essay  at  the  end  of  his  edition  ot  the  Eumrrttdes, 
$  77—93. 

EUMOLPUS.  EUMOLPID<«.  [EtKtJsis.] 
BUMORPHUS.  a  genus  of  coleopteruus  insects  belong- 
ing to  tin  Mfition  Trimeri  of  lAticille,  and  baiog  the  tvpical 
genu*  of  the  ftmily  Fungieotif.  T1ms«  insaett  an  enane- 

terized  by  having  the  antennoo  longer  than  the  head  and 
thorax,  the  body  oval,  and  the  thorax  irregularly  square  ; 
the  maxillary  palpi  Aliform,  or  slightly  thickened  ut  the 
end,  but  nut  termuiated  by  a  large  process  as  in  some  ge- 
nera: the  last  joint  of  tlietanmi*  alwayt  detplr  divided 
tuto  two  lubes. 

Latretlle  (Rignt  Animtii  dividaa  tibtt  ganii*  Bttuorpbus 
into  several  sub-genera.  Some  of  tbe  species  have  ihc  i  inrd 
joint  of  the  antenns  much  bnger  than  any  of  the  other 
joints  :  these  form  the  genus  Euinorphus  (proper),  in  which 
the  anicnn®  are  club-^aped.  All  iIkj  species  aru  natives 
i)f  America  or  the  East  Indies.  Ex.:  Eumorphus  immargi 
nattu.   (Latr.  Gater.  Crmt.  et  Irueet..  Ub.  xi.,  fig.  12.) 

■2nd  Sab<genU8>  Dapnu  (Zi£g.).  Some  of  the  species 
have  the  antetuuB  elub-shaped,  aa  in  Biunorphus  proper, 
but  straighter  and  more  riongated,  and  with  the  joints  bent 
laterally:  among  these,  Eumorphus  Kirbyanus  (Latr.)  is 
nave  placwl.  In  other  upeeii.s  of  Dapsus  the  third  joint  of  the 
anIeniicD  is  ni)t  longer  than  any  of  the  others.  Mam  of  the 
species  of  Dnpsus  are  indigemnib  in  Europe,  living  lu  difft  r- 
•iit  fungi,  wheneo  tho  name  uf  the  family  (Fungicoloe). 
Some  of  these  tnaaeti  an  alao  found  under  tbe  bark  of  the 
bireh  and  other  troes.  3rd  Sub-genus.  BndomyckyM  (Fab.) 
has  the  three  last  joitits  of  the  aii!(  •inrr  bent  laterally, 
larger  than  the  otiiers.  and  forming  a  triangular  club-shaped 
iua»s.  4th  Suh  genus,  Li/caperdtna  (Latr.)  luis  the  maxil- 
lary palpi  filiform,  and  ihe  last  joints  of  the  labia  are  eu- 
lai^d.  [Triueri,] 

BUNA' PIUS,  one  of  those  miteia  known  by  the  name 
of  Bysantine  fairtorians,  was  bora  at  Saides,  in  Lydia,  a.d. 
947.  He  began  his  studies  under  the  care  of  Chrytianthius 
the  Sophist,  by  whose  advic*  he  \*  said  to  have  compow^l 
the  lives  of  some  philosophy  ui  1  ptiy»icians.  In  Ins  six- 
teenth year  ho  left  Asia  for  Athens  to  alteud  the  Icelurws 
of  Promresius,  by  svliDm  he  appears  to  have  been  subso- 
queatly  treated  with  tbe  utnoot  lundnesi.  On  bis  vovage 
he  was  seized  with  Avar  of  a  vary  violent  kind,  wldeh 
yielded  only  l»  trantmentef  a  peeidiar  natora.  After  at- 
tending Piuweaiui  Ibr  five  years  be  meditated  a  journey 
to  EgA  pt,  in  imitation,  as  Hadrian  Junius  says,  of  Plato 
niid  Eudnxus;  this  intention  however  he  wm  prevented 
from  fulfilling.  He  practised  medicine  with  considerable 
repute,  and  dutinguisbed  himaelf  by  a  vehement  antipathy 
to  ChiiatiMii^,  pradneed.  ae  ia  pt^M/t^  hf  ita  growing 
comqitiona. 

Beaidaa  bis  biographical  works,  be  wnile  a  eontinaation 

of  Dexippus'  history,  from  the  n  itjn  of  Claudius  Gothicus, 
where  ho  quitted  it,  to  the  year  104  It  is  violently  in 
favour  of  the  old  cioc<l,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Hadrian 
J unius.  shared  those  peculiarities  of  style  which  distin- 
guish the  Sophists.  AH  that  remain  of  his  historical 
wortu  are  eontatned  in  the  recent  edition  of  the  Byzantine 
Historians.  There  is  a  complete  edition  of  Ui  works  by 
Boiseonade,  in  2  vols.  Svo.,  Amsterdam,  1822.  with  Wytteii- 
bacb'e  notes,  and  a  life  by  Hadrian  Junius.  (See  Phutius. 
codd.  77,  210  ;  Suidi.*,  under  the  word  * KsnwnipriMf;' and 
Eutiapius  in  his  life  of  Proterestus.) 

EUNO'MIA  [MiLLKPORID*.] 

EUNCKMIUS,  one  of  'he  chiefit  of  the  Arian  aect  during 
the  greater  part  of  tbe  feurtbeentury,  wa.4  a  native  of  &ms 
(own  of  Dacota,  in  Oappadocia.  and  at  first  was  a  lawyer. 
It  it  said  that  he  abo  lM«wed  for  some  time  tbe  military 
profesjtion.  He  then  became  a  disciple  of  Aetius,  under 
whom  he  very  succeiutfully  studied  the  doctrinal  theory  of 
Christianity  as  understood  by  trio  ,\nti-Trinitaiians.  .\l 
Antioch  be  was  oidaiued  a  deacon,  and  about  ajx  3C0 
Iwwiaeleeled  hidwpef  CfEinim.  Thediviniirof  Ckritt 


WM  at  this  period  the  all^dieoriiiag  nihjeet  of  occlestastipat 
eoolnveny.  The  Tkinitariani  eontenoed  for  the  Athana 

sian  or  Homoousian  doctrine  (from  o^oov<rioc,  of  the  same 
essence),  against  the  Scmi-Anans,  who  held  the  Humoiou- 
.sian  doctrine  (from  o^ictVioc,  of  the  like  essence),  and 
against  tbe  doctrine  of  the  Anomoiaos  (from  ii»«^Ioc,  of  a 
different  essence).  In  defence  of  ihe  last  theory,  or  that  of 
unmodified  Afianism,  Bnnomiui  uerted  a  liigh  degree  irf 
lutuia)  abililiea,a8serting  theimpossibtltl^of  two  principles 
in  a  .simple  suh.stancc,  one  of  which  is  generated  (rom  the 
other,  and  exhibits  the  relation  of  a  sun  to  hi-*  father.  The 
divine  essence,  he  said,  is  necessarily  characterized  by  cr.e- 
ness  and  indiviiitbttity ;  the  persotu  of  the  Godhead,  Uke  the 
divine  attributes  of  wisdoimjuatice.  VMrcy,  &C.,  are  menly 
the  namea  of  ideal  diitinetiohs  of  the  m»  Supreine  Bssence, 
as  eoniidered  in  ita  diflbrent  idationa  with  exterior  objects, 
and  it  is  contradiction  and  manifei^t  absurdity  to  suppose 
thu  simple  essence  to  consist  of  a  plurality  of  principle^  oi 
parts.  In  reply  to  these  psychological  subtleties,  the  aaio- 
cates  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  uUeged  the  total  incompre- 
henaibiUty  of  the  nature  of  God.  (St.  Basil,  Episi.  166, 
St  ChryMetom,  l)e  Ineamprthentibilitate  Dei  Nature.} 
Eunomitu  still  acknowledged  a  Aither,  son,  and  holy  spirit, 
but  the  father  as  supremei  eternal,  and  distinct ;  the  son  a^i 
generated  from  the  ntber;  and  the  holy  spirit  as  generated 
from  the  son. 

I  n  tiie  ceremony  of  baptism  he  dipped  only  the  head  and 
F  shoutden,  regarding  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  as  disre- 
putable, and  unworthy  of  immersion  in  the  holv  water ;  and 
it  is  said  he  taught  that  those  who  faitlifully  aclhered  to  ha 
own  theoiT  of  Christian  doctrine  might  commit  any  degree 
of  sin  witnont  incurring  tbe  danger  of  perdition ;  but  this 
is  probably  a  miMcprcsentuliiin  by  lii.s  opponents,  «  ho  also 
accuse  him  of  being  an  Antinomiun,  that  is,  one  of  those 
who  reject  the  Mosaic  law.  (Theoduret,  Ilceret.,  1.  -l,  c.  ,1; 
SuAugustin,  de  Hares. ;  Epiphanius,  HtBret.,  76 ;  Baronius, 
ad  an.  366.)  Eunomius  experienced  a  great  severity  of 
peneeution  without  iwerring  in  any  degree  from  tbe  Ama 
teneto  with  wbteb  be  eo«menM»d  bis  career.  He  was  thrioe 
banished  from  his  episcopal  see;  fir-st,  by  C<nistantius  to 
Phrytjia ;  then  by  V'alens  to  .Mauritania;  and  lastly,  by 
Tlieftdosius  to  the  Island  of  Naxos:  however,  he  ilied  in 
peace,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  the  year  394.  Mo»t  of 
his  works  are  lust,  including  a  copious  oommeutary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  1  Totumes.  and  numerona  lellen. 
Two  uf  his  principal  treatiaea  are  printed  in  the  ASWo- 
theca  Grteca  of  Fabricius.  in  Greek  and  Latin  (torn.  8, 
pp.233— 305):  'A Confession  of  Faith,'  presented  in  363  to 
(he  Emperor  Thoodosuis  ;  and  an  'Apologetic  Discourse'  in 
28  chapters.  ((Jave'ii  Prim.  Chriitiamtt/,  part  i,  c.  1 1 ; 
Pluquet's  Diet,  de  Herftiet;  Broughton's  Jlinlortcul  Diet.; 
Dr.  A.  Clarke's  SMCeeMIOil  qfSae.  Ltt.,  vol.  i.,  p.  3lii;  Bas- 
nage,  in  CaniefyUt  i.  17%^ 

BUNUCH  (i4veiixefi,  eiwtidltH,  liteiaUy.  *  on*  who  hat 
the  care  of  a  bed*).  TbeOreek  word  may  be  eonaidered 
as  descriptive  of  the  functions  of  those  who  were  made 
eunuchs,  it  being  usual  among  the  Persians  to  entrust  the 
care  of  their  wives  and  daughters  to  such  |)erson8.  It  doea 
not  appear  that  eunuchs  were  made  by  the  Greeks,  except 
aa  we  ihall  presently  mention.  This  peculiar  species  of 
hMhaii^  mi  a  Pttaian  pmotiM  (Herod.  tudAi.  It  •»> 
peere  howorer  that  iha  weeks  aoraetiniea  eanied  on  n« 
trade  of  making  eunuchs,  whoin  they  sold  at  Ephcsus  and 
Sardes  to  the  Persians  for  high  prices ;  the  Persiiuis  con- 
sidering that  eunuchs  generally  were  more  truAtworUiy  than 
other  men.  (Herod,  viii.  105.)  Tavemier  tells  us  liiat  in 
the  kingdom  of  Buotan  twenty  thousand  eunuchs  were 
annually  made  in  tiis  time,  to  sell  to  other  nations;  and 
the  seraglios  of  the  Beat  are  principally  aerred  and  guaidad 
by  them  to  the  present  day. 

The  Christian  emperors  of  Rome  forbade  the  practice  of 
ra  ik i  iL'  eunuchs,  particularly  Constan tine  ;  and  Justinian 
imposed  a  law  uf  retaliation  upon  such  as  exercised  this  in- 
humanity. In  Italy  however  the  process  of  castration  is 
still  practUed  upon  children  intended  to  supply  the  operas 
and  theatres  of  Europe  as  singers.  The  Cuuncil  of  Nice 
eot^demned  thdee  who  from  excess  of  seal  made  eunueba  of 
themselves.  Persons  so  mutilated  were  not  admitted  into 
holy  orders.  The  rcarler  who  would  know  more  on  this 
subject  may  emisult  tbe  '  Trail''  de»  Bunuques,'  )2mo., 
I  7n7,  by  M.  d'Ancilkin. 

Certain  heretics  of  the  third  century  bore  tbe  oame  of 
Bmraebs  who  had  the  fbUy  or  madnMS,  after  the  eBmnplB 
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of  Origen,  not  only  to  castrr.tc  IIkwc  of  il^eu  own  )K'r- 
lUasion,  but  all  whom  they  could  lay  iiand*  on.   Tlipy  were 
•)tO  mIM  Valesiint,  firom  Valeaius,  an  Anh,  vlio  wu  i 
iUkMet  f8<e  BptplwtitM  «iid  BwcnW  Amalt,  uniet 

rtnvMIS  249  and  260.) 
*U(yMPHALUS.  (TuocniD*.] 
EUPATO'RIA.  [Crimea.1 

EUPATORIA'CEi*.  one  of  fho  trihps  of  ronip.isite 
plant.*  admitted  by  Do  Candolle,  who  dcfiiu'i  it 
*  Style  of  the  bennapbi-iHlito  tlowcrs  rylindhcal ;  the  arras 
lOBfc  lOIIMWhat  claTatc,  covered  externally  with  downy 
psj^toat  the  upper  end.  The  stigmatic  seriei  but  Uttte 
prominent,  and  usuaUy  di»appcaring  before  they  feaeh  the 
middle  of  the  arms  of  the  style.'.  Under  thi*  chnrartcr  are 
arranged  3f  genera,  the  most  extensive  of  which  is  the 
genus  Eupatorium,  including  no  fiMver  Uuiii  '294  vpccii."*. 

EUPEN,  a  circle  in  the  Prussian  admini^trativp  cirrle 
of  Aachen,  or  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  in  the  wpsti  rn  part  of 
tbe  pmiooe  of  the  Lamv  Rhine^  i%  though  wooded  ud 
moantainons.  ftill  of  (!n«  paitniM.  It  contain*  uhaat  7S 
square  mile-.  Tt  produces  timber,  grain,  vcgetablea,  flax, 
and  \;ir^c  umiilities  of  cheese  are  made.  There  are 
considerriMc  mar.ufaclurcs.  Iron,  calnmine,  and  potters' 
clay,  are  among  its  mineral  products.  Tiie  population  in 
1816  wai  17,419;  in  18S1.  19,0AB;  and  to  now  >bont 
19j800. 

EUPKN,  the  dlief  town  (the  N^u*  of  the  former  de- 
partment of  the  Ourthe),  is  titastcd  in  •  Ihitile  mlley  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Weese.  in  50*  SS'N.tat.  tnd  6^1'E.fong. 

It  i=  well  built,  and  with  its  garden- and  meadow,-*  rovers  n 
considerable  surface.  It  ha«  four  clmrches  and  chapels,  an 
<lffpbtn  asylum,  and  a  good  scho:>l.  und  cuntnins  nearly  1*200 
honaaa*  The  number  of  inhabitants  was  8805  in  1818; 
19,9S4  io  1831 ;  Mid  is  at  pMMttt  about  1 1,300.  There  are 
large  manufikcturetof  henwymereand  fine  wooUeni.  The 
other  productions  are  woollen  jram,  soap,  chicory,  powder. 
dMis,  blottinz  pai'cr.  &r  It  h  a  place  of  extOllfiTe  trade, 
and  has  several  mniuit'.icturing  villages  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

EUPHEUS.  [laoFODA.] 

BVPHOItBIA,  a  genus  of  exogenona  planta,  givhig  its 
n«QM  to  an  estenaive  and  important  natural  oider.  It  has 
▼ery  small  monandious  nahen  male  fleweiSt  crowded  round 

an  cquallv  naked  female  one.  in  the  inside  pf  an  involucre 
looking  like  a  calyx,  and  formerly  miMaken  for  that  organ. 
The  species  ha\e  cither  a  comnuiti  h-afy  appearance,  wiili 
the  involucres  proceeding  from  amonR  large  foliaceous  ; 
braeli,  or  they  are  nearly  leafless  with  their  stem  exccs- 
ahrely  auceulent,  so  as  .to  resemble  CaciL  Those  with  tlie 
fbrmer  ehataeter  are  natives  of  most  parts  of  the  world,  and 
are  the  only  kinds  fbund  in  Europe ;  the  suoealent  aneciea 
chiefly  appear  in  the  hottest  and  driest  eoantries.  Barren 
uncultivated  places  in  the  plains  of  Hindo^tan  and  the  arid 
regions  of  A*ia  and  the  norih  of  Africa  are  ihcir  favourite 
stations;  in  the  Canaries,  on  volcanic  s<jil,  E.  Cnnancnsi* 
and  laphylla  form  great  bunhcs  wtlh  arms  like  candela- 
Ifts.  From  Cactii  which  some  of  these  plants  much 
naembK  they  are  readily  known  by  their  spin«St«htn 
Ihey  hate  any,  not  growing  in  clusters,  and  by  tiMfr  emit* 


ling,  when  punctured,  un  abundant  discharge  of  milky 
juice.  This,  in  a  concrete  state,  forms  what  is  called  the 
gum-resin,  or  rather  resin,  called  Bupborbium.  an  acrid, 
corroaifci,  neat  dangerous  drug,  prineipaDy  ftimishei  Iqr  K. 

ofljeinamra.  antiquorum.  and  B.  Canarien«is.  The  aaaae 
properties  exist  in  the  herbaceous  leafy  species,  diffused  in 
some,  concentrated  in  others. 

E.  I.^thyri.s,  a  common  weetl  in  cottnge  garden*,  where  it 
is  called  '  caper,'  yields  from  its  seed>  an  oil  of  the  mont 
violent  purgative  nature.  If  it  were  less  dangeroua  it 
might  be  substituted  for  Tiglium  oil.  Fie  stateo  Ihnt  uMi 
as  much  of  this  od  aa  eould  be  sold  for  a  ftane  nnetjr 
adults  might  be  purged. 

A  few  species,  having  the  involucre  of  some  sli  >w . 
colour,  are  cultivated  as  objectx  of  ornament;  othenvis« 
they  are  looked  upon  as  mere  weeds. 

E  U  PHOKBI  A^dBA,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plenty 
with  unisexual  flowers  and  tiieoeeous  fruit.  'Their  real  affl* 
nlty  is  a  matter  of  great  nncertainty.  Jussieu  placed  them 
among  his  Dieltnous  Dicotyledons,  and  probably  he  was 
right  in  so  doing:  nevertheleR'*  there  are  many  strong 
mark<;  of  renemblance  l)eiween  them  and  Mulvaceous,  Ce- 
Ixsiriiicou.s  and  even  Klaaagnaceous  plants.  The  number 
of  Kuphorbiacee  is  unknown,  but  certainly  very  conaider- 
able  Tiiey  vary  from  trees  of  the  largest  site 'to  minute 
herbs,  of  only  a  few  weeks'  duration,  and  from  batving  both 
calyx  and  eoralla  highly  developed  to  the  total  abaanee  ef 
those  organs.  In  fact  they  are  constant  in  scarcely  any- 
thing except  the  short  character  we  at  first  a>signed  them, 
and  in  iheir  sensible  projH'i  tit  -  Acridity,  a  virulent  cor- 
rosive properly,  which  fiomctiraes  is  so  concentrated  as  to 
render  them  most  dangerous  poisons,  and  sometimes  so 
diffused  as  to  be  of  little^ importance,  with  all  imaginable  in- 
termediate qualitiee,  exieta  througbout  the  eider.  Hence 
aeue  are  fatal,  others  drastic  or  purgatiTe.  and  some  aimply 
laxatire.  They  also  occasionally  secrete  a  Ihrinaeeoua  auln 
stance  which,  being  separaicd  fmm  ihe  peiaon  IBValnaMe 
fur  ihe  food  of  man,  as  in  the  Ca-jiava. 

Among  the  more  dangerous  species  of  thi«  order  are  the 
Manchineel.  whose  very  shade  is  as»ierted  to  be  dangerous, 
tiic  Kxciscaria,  which  derires  its  ominous  name  from  its 
juice  produeinebUndnem;  and  the  Euphorbia*,  that  yield 
Euphorbiom,  Osster  oil,  and  oil  of  Tii,'livim.  well  known 
valuable  purijative  mcdicmo.  Among  other  ivndncts  m»y 
he  named  Ca^carilla,  the  hark  of  a(.'ro"on,  Tiiiii>'i)le.  afforded 
by  a  C'nirophui'n,  C'ii>\il<'liiiuc.  tlie  pr  idurc  nf  Siphutiia  elat- 
tica,  Hura  ci-epitans,  and  others,  and  a  kind  of  bird-hus 
yielded  by  Sqiium  anauparium. 


Aailttchin  UlcphioidM 

1,  a  nal*  flu* « i  S.  »  feni«ir  (!:)»« ;  3,  no  orary  oriily  rlp»; 
4,11  »»rnnn  i  f  n  rS]>f  frutt. 

EUPHO'RBIUM,  imnrnpcrly  called  a  trum.  nr  giirn- 
resin,  since  it  is  entirely  dcstituti'  (it  nr\  ^nu\  ii;  its  c  im- 
position, is  the  concrete  juice  of  several  species  of  cuphorbii. 
either  exuding  naturally  or  from  incisions Qwde  in  the  bark 
Much  of  the  aitide  ibu'nd  in  British  eoninaiee  to  obtained 
from  the  EuphorUa  Oanailenato,  while  that'iHiidi 
on  the  continent  to  obtained  from  Euphorbia 
(Linn.)  und  E.  antiquorum  (Linn.),  and  other  African 
species,  particularly  from  an  undescxibed  species,  called  hy 
the  Arabs  dergmtue.  The  branches  of  this  plant  are  used 
in  tMwIiift  alia  to  it.  aeaoidlBg  t»  Ife.  JialMentWIfadwil 
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leatLer  owe*  its  peculiarities.  By  the  most  roceiit  <  homic  ;il 
■j-iiilyscs,  cuphorbiuiu  sueiiis  lu  consist  of  resin,  Wiu.,  .aid 
saline  mstter  (mostly  malatcsi.  The  resin  is  the  active 
principle,  and  diSera  in  j>omo  refepect*  from  most  olher 
mins. 

Sttpliorbium  is  »  pow«rftil  aiaid  «iUt»nflB>  cMUiDg  in> 
tetioB  md  indamniMion  of  ibv  puts  with  wUeh  U  «miM» 

meonUetiaiid  bv  sympathy  &fl'e<>ting  the  nervous  system. 
The  dust  reeeivtiu  into  iha  noi»tnU  ur  cvvs  occssions  vioWnt 
sneezing  and  lachrymation,  ur  even  luure^enoiisafTectiousof 
the  eves,  so  that  it  is  necessary  for  those  who  grind  this 
drug  to  proicTl  the  face  by  masks.  Delirium  ami  stupor  up- 

Sruacliiii^  to  upupleiiy  have  followed  iho  inhulalion  of  tb« 
u^u  W  licii  aw  allowed,  it  rauiies,  in  small  doses,  vomiting 
and  piugiogi  io  lufwr  doMs  it  praduow  inflMOimtioa  of 
tho  ttoQUwh,  aDd  wmetiinei  proves  htzt  It  »  now  little 
vised,  even  a»  an  external  apjihcation  to  produce  vesication 
or  uUteraiiun,  except  by  vel«iimar>  surgeotu.  it  is  some- 
tirous  uaed  an  an  urrhine,  largely  diluted  with  starch,  and 
enters  into  the  com  position  of  some  cephalic  and  eye-snulfs; 
but  it  ii  apt  to  bo  violoot  in  its  effeeio.  In  case  of  poisoa- 
iiig  by  it,  demulooQt  or  oilv  fluid*  aboiiid  b«  givao,  and 
veneaoelion  emrloyod  if  mncn  inflammation  antne. 

EUPHRATES.  [TiORn]  As  new  infonnatioii  may 
be  uxpccicii  uu  the  subject  of  the  Euphrates,  we  have  de- 
tcrmuiod  lo  treat  of  t£ia  doaUa  tivic  aysiMn  under  tbe 
Lead  01  T mats. 

EU'IMON,  a  liquid  obtained  by  Rescbenbacb  from 
animal  tor,  oepeoially  that  of  bones  or  borus.  The  process 
for  procuring  it  is  operoM  and  complicated.  Its  propwUes 
are — that  it  is  very  limpid,  colourless,  inodotouit  and  taste- 
less; it  boils  at  about  340°  Fuhr.,  aud  distils  unchanged ; 
It  ieriiain»  II, ml  at  4".  It  i:»  insoluble  in  water, but  di.s.sohc's 
111  aUohol,  u:l  of  almonds  and  of  olives,  oil  of  turpent.ne, 
iiaph.lia,  ^c. ;  it  dissolves  chlorine  and  bromine,  ^s^lu  h  ure 
L'oolvd  when  it  is  beaiwl,  aud  it  alao  takes  up  oaiuphur, 
stearin,  and  naptbaliB,  at  common  temperatures,  but  when 
baatad.  in  knar  quantity ;  with  iodine  it  Jonna  a  blua 
■olotion:  it  dinolvcs  piKi^j  h  rub.  .-.uiphur.  and  Mbnium, 
when  lieate  l,  but  tlie  greuu  i  ji  i ;  i n  is  deposited  on  coolmg ; 
caautcliouc  swelU  in  it.  and  when  htsaied  dissolves.  It  is 
not  altered  tiiher  by  exposure  to air* «r  bf  acida oT aUialis. 
It  has  uot  been  analyzed. 

EU'POLIS,  a  writer  of  the  old  comedy,  Wee  bom  at 
Atbena  about  tba  year  446  ms.  (CUutoa's  iiuti  ihlleniei, 
a.  fu  CS).  9Ui  was  tbarefcre  a  eontmnporary  of  Aristo- 
uhancs.  who  was  in  all  prubabilitv  born  a  year  or  two  after. 
1  be  iitae  and  manner  of  his  death  are  involved  in  great  ob-  j 
scuxity.   It  was  g(!nerullj  said  that  be  was  thrown  over- 
board by  the  orders  tA'  .Meibisdes,  when  that  general  was 
on  his  way  to  Sicily  in  -Hi)  B.C.,  because  Eupohs  had  ridi- 
culed bim  in  one  uf  his  oomediesj  but  this  story.  «  hich  is 
suflteiMMlv  inpiobable  in  itaal^  waa  refuted  by  Eraio- 
•tlwiMi»  woo  brought  forward  .some  comadieiwbicdt  he  bad 
writien  subsequently  to  that  period  (Cicero 
be'sides,  liis  toiiib  Nva*.  ai-cordiun  to  Pausaiiioa  (ii.  7,  3>.  on 
the  banks  ol'the  Asopus,  la  the  Lerntory  ol  the  SiL-yonuu*. 
Another  uceuunt  states  that  he  fell  in  a  sea  tight  in  the 
Hellespont,  and  that  he  was  buried  in  ^gina.    We  have 
tba  luunes  of  twenty-four  of  his  pUys,  but  no  adequate  spe- 
cinwaaof  tbam.  Yo  judce  trom  ibe  tiilea,  tbe  olyect  of 
Supolis  tsuflt  bave  been,  in  almoet  every  eaaa,  mere  per- 
sonal entire.    Ttio  MariCiis,  which  anpeared  in  421  u.c. 
was  au  ;iUiick  upuii  llyperboliis,  the  uexnagogue  ^  the  Au- 
toiycia  mo  u.c.)  was  intended  to  ridicule  a  handsome  pan- 
eratiast  of  that  name,  who  is  the  hero  of  Xcnopboo's  Stftn- 
potium ;  and  tl^  iMudeewnmiaiu  was  direclea  against  tbe 
poliucal  opiuiuns  of  Ctmon.  wbo  wes  too  mucb  attasbed  to 
that  people,  and  had  even  oellad  bia  mhi  lAoadainumius 
(Thucyd.  I  ii).   From  the  cunourront  testimony  of  Luciau 
,  Adv.  Indocium,  (-217),  of  Plaiouius,  and  of  tbe  scholiast  on 
Juvenal  (u.  'ii),  ii  ap[H.'ari  that  the  obi<  r  ,  f  Eii|  'i-  ui 
wnUni;  ILu  BapUe  was  la  udicule  Alcibiadc»  Iji  tiiik.uig 
part  in  tiie  olmcetie  rites  of  Cotytto,  and  that  it  uus  tui  tins 
attack  that  Uupobs  wa«  thrown  into  the  sea.   (See  iiutt^ 
maon's  Ettap  on  the  Cotyttia  and  the  Bapta,  Mi^hot9gU$ 
i)  \>.  l&9t         Aristopbanea  and  fiupwba  were  not  upon 
^'  >  >d  terms.  Aristophanes  speaks  very  banbly  of  his  bro- 

tti..r  <^,y.^;{  .11  T'V  Clvmi*  (9&1,  &e.),         i  liarj^-  ,-  !ii;n  v.ii!i 


r  up ;  oui  iu«  iiavigaiiou  is  twoia 
[t  is  chiettv  used  for  the  convey- 
l  Ibr  buibung  and  fiial  tot  the 
ore  never  fimes  in  wuiMr. 
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i  tin-  ii.,itci'irtls  tor  m.-* 
OK  i  on  tbe  bald- 


Eupolis  puUiabed  )m  first  play  when  be  una  only  eevenieeb 

years  old  (Suidas). 

EUKE,  a  river  in  Fimacfe,  v.li<ch  rises  at  tho  la^rsiitis 
and  pools  which  occupy  tiie  eastern  extremity  of  ilie  departs 
meat  ol  Orne,  near  the  town  of  Longny.  Seven  or  eight 
miles  from  its  source  it  enters  the  department  of  Euru  ot 
Loir,  tbraugb  wlueb  it  flowa  in  a  south-eaat  direetion  for 
aboat  tA  milea  witbont  reeeivnig  any  oooaidetable  eecee- 
sion.  It  then  turns  northward,  and  flows  in  that  direction 
for  about  8.i  miles  through  the  departments  of  Eure  et 
Luir  and  Eure,  and  past  the  towns  ot  Cliartres,  Maiiitcnoi), 
Anet,  Ivry,  Pacy,  and  Louviers,  mio  the  8e«ne,  whiub  it 
joins  just  above  Pont  de  I'Arche;  receiving  in  .succession 
the  rivers  Voise  on  the  ri^hl  bank;  the  Blaike.  wiuch  water* 
Droux,  and  tbe  Ar\'e  or  Aure  frum  Nonanrourt.on  the  loft; 
the  Vesgre,  from  Houdan.  on  tbe  rigbt;  and  tbelloiKVhiiPb 
passes  Damville  and  Evreux,  on  tbe  Mt  Iti  whole  eouma 
is  nearly  l^o  miles.  It  is  navigable  from  Pi-  y.  rdi  ut  27 
mile*  above  its  junction  with  the  Seine,  or,  atxoniing  to 
another  auihority,  irom  St.  George's  at  the  junction  of  the 
Aure,  about  20  miles  hii,'her  up ;  but  tbe  navigation  is  liable 
to  frequent  obstructions.  I 
anoe  «  nit,  and  of  wood 
supplv  of  Ronen.  The  Sure 

EURE,  a  department  in  the  north  of  France,  compre- 
hendinj!  a  portion  of  the  antient  Normundie.  It  is  bouud^ 
on  the  north  by  the  department  of  Seme  Infcrieure.  from 
which  It  IS  partly  separated  by  tbe  beme;  on  the  east  by 
tbe  departments  of  Oise  and  Seine  et  Oise,  from  both  of 
wbieh  It  ia  in  part  Mpnrated  by  tbe  river  Epie,  a  feeder  of 
tbe  Seine}  on  die  MUtb  by  the  department  of  Eure  et 
Loir,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  rivers  Eure 
and  Arve.  or  Aure.  the  latter  a  feeder  of  the  Eure;  on  tlie 
south  west  by  the  ditparimcnt  of  Ome,  and  on  the  west  by 
that  of  tjalvados.  The  ibrm  of  the  department  ia  very  irre- 
gular; its  greatest  length  is  from  north-east  on  the  Epte. 
near  Mainville.  to  south-west,  near  Monnay,  on  the  road 
from  Rouen  to  Alen^on,  6»  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
at  light  angles  to  tlie  length,ihMn  fu|u«flMir,«a  tba8iin% 
lo  St.  George's,  at  tliu  iunctbm  of  the  Arve  with  rtie  Bare, 

64  miles,  'I'lii-  jica  i-'i'  if.o  deiwrlniont  U29S  »(j-.inrc  leajurs, 
or  •i*29  7  square  unlus,  raiiiar  more  than  the  joiut  iiea  ol  liie 
English  cxjunties  of  Cumbci  i  i  n  I  md  Westmoreland,  and 
rather  less  than  tbe  avei-agc  of  the  Fren>  h  depurtment*. 
Its  population  in  1882  was  424.24b,  or  nearly  Ibv  to  a 
square  nihh  being  oonsiderabhr  greater  than  both  tbe  i«ia* 
tivo  and  abeolute  population  of  the  avenge  of  tbe  French 
departments :  ami  rery  far  exceeding  that  of  the  two  Engliah 
counties  just  mentioned.  The  deportment  lies  between 
4b°  39'  and  49"  I'J'  N.  lat,  and  0"  16'  and  4b'  E.  long. 
The  capiul  is  Evreux.  in  49"*  I'  N.  laU.  and  T  b'  E.  lung. 

llie  department  has,  properly  speaking,  no  mountains, 
though  that  name  is  given  to  the  crags  which  rise  at  the 
mouth  of  tbe  Seine,  near  QuillebcDuf,  and  do  not  much  ex- 
ceed 300  feet  in  height.  Mount  R6ti  ia  ihobighiethiHin  the 
department ;  its  harren  summit  riees  above  tbe  fliftile  plnn 
round  Pont  Audemer.  The  rivers  all  belong  to  the  uasiii 
of  the  Seine,  except  the  Culone,  which  I'alU  into  the 
Tounues  at  Pout  L'Evfque.  in  the  department  ot  Calvados. 
The  Seine  croseea  the  eastern  side  ol  the  department  m  a 
north-western  durectiuo  post  Vernon,  Petit  Andely.  and 
Font  da  i'Anhn^  and  flova  Jar  a  ebovt  dietaiwe  along  the 
bounduy.  In  ite  sinuous  eovne  bdew  Rouen  it  agai* 
touches  the  northern  ^  undary  of  the  department  three 
times,  scpariiiaiK  u  ifom  laat  of  Seine  Infeneure :  its  course 
within  the  department  is  about  4U  m.K  .^,  and  along  the 
border  27  mdcs  i  for  all  which  it  is  navigable.  The  Eure 
crosaee  th*  dnpwteimt  in  a  northward  dire  tion  :  l»  roiles 
of  ita  oomnn  are  upon  and  36  miles  within  tbe  border,  for  ii 
of  whiflh,  or  aeooraiag  to  some,  tar  tbe  whole  of  wbieh  it  ia 
oavig^ble.  [Eure  river.]  The  Arve,  or  Aum  faaa  newif 
30  miles  of  iu  short  course  within  or  upon  the  bordtf  of  the 
d()|>artment :  it  (lows  ea  <  i  )  naiih  ai  d  joins  ihe  Euro  on 
the  border  of  the  depai  iuhjuI  at  Sl  (iciKe's ;  it  passes 
Cht^uebruii,  V'erneuil,  aud  Notiancourl.  1  he  iton  rises  in 
Uw  deportment  of  Ome.  and  cresses  this  department  m  a 
winding ohannel  in  a  aorth-eastem  direetion;  ita length  is 641 
to  68  imlea;  newtb  the  whola  of  iii  eeunw  ia  in  thia  depart^ 
ment ;  it  paeeea  Bourth,  Breteuii  1>mTB]e^  and  Bvrenib 

The  Rille  ri.vc.-,  in  fh'.-  dep..irttr-::t  e-f  Onje,  and  rro-«es  that 
ot  Euru  lit  a  I,'..) r l1  1 'A rn'il  d.i^t  Uou  Im  il  iuttn  liilu  llm  HvHit 
between  QuiUtua-ui  and  ilonlleur.  Itpasa^'s  tlw  towii>  ^il 
L'Aijjle,  in  tbe  depactmeut  uf  Orne  i  and  of  Rttglea,  Neow- 
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Lire.  Beaumont,  Krioue,  Pont-Authuu,  Aniiebaut.  and 
Pont-Auilem«!r  m  that  of  Euro ;  it  receiveti  between  Beau- 
mont and  BriAno  the  Cbarentonne,  which  rises  in  Uie  de- 
partment of  O  ne.  and  flows  north- north-east  past  Cha- 
briires  and  Bk'  .  ;  the  Charentonne  receives  the  Gruil. 
The  length  of  the  Rille  is  nearly  80  iaalM»  IhaiofUie  Cha- 
rentonne about  35  milea,  and  that  of  the  Omil  16  to  18 
miles.  The  Epte  and  ihi;  Andi-lle,  both  feeders  of  the 
iieiiie,  rise  in  the  dopariiiieiU  ofSeine  Inffrieure,  and  water 
the  eastern  side  of  the  department  of  Eure;  tlicy  have  a 
length  of  about  jo  and  'ii  miles  reapectively.  Part  of  the 
course  of  the  Kpti.*  is  on  the  border  of  t]l«d«|MUrtllient;  most 
of  tint  of  the  AodeUe  is  witliin  it. 

The  Tton  and  the  Rille  are,  in  one  |NUt  of  tlieir  eourse, 
absorbed  by  the  strata  over  wliich  they  flow;  the  Iton  loces 
itself  near  Diimvillc,  and  Hows  undori^round  for  two  miles. 

The  department  is  almost  entirely  occuine*!  by  the  chalk 
which  encircles  the  Pahs  bantu  and  the  strata  more  imme- 
diately Goanected  with  it,  and  covered  with  a  vegetable  soil, 
inrtbe  noit  part  elayeyi  u>d  ver^  thinoatheemttofttae 
hOls.  Alon^  the  bank  of  the  fleitw  there  are  loine  traeta 
covered  with  barien  sand,  and  other  parts  are  covertKl  with 
the  debris  of  (juartz  and  silex,  quite  itu  apiible  of  cultivation. 
Bdow  QiiillebcBuf,  a  marbh  on  the  bank  of  the  Seine,  once 
covered  by  the  tide,  has  been  vucbitued  atid  brought  into 
cultivation. 

The  climate  ia  to  general  mild,  moist,  and  ohaogaable. 
bearing  a  considerable  lesemblaaee  to  that  of  Boglud. 

The  west  and  north-west  winds  bring  rain  and  (og ;  these 
winds,  with  the  north  and  the  south-we»t,  are  the  most 
common.  The  country  is  better  woude  1  :li  i  France  j^ene- 
rally  is,  thousb  it  does  not  admit  of  t  uaipanson  in  this 
respcKrt  with  England.  In  descending  towards  Facy  on  iho 
Bure,  on  the  road  from  Pan»  to  Oien,  the  maRr»ficenoe  of 
the  prospect  is  very  ntriking.  I'hc  vallfgr  of  the  Eure,  broad 
and  perfecUy  Isvd*  «bouiids  with  fine  tnes»  vhieh  enekM 
the  rich  meadows.  But  though  the  country  is  rich  atid  fer- 
tile, the  habitations  of  the  i  l  i  .i  tn  are  very  wretched, 
being  elumsily  built  of  wood  ami  faiiii,  like  the  habitations 
of  five  or  six  centuries  a^o  in  the  rest  of  France,  and  covertvl 
with  thatch.  Bricks  and  tiles  might  be  made  in  the  depart- 
ment, and  liouiieii  built  less  liable  to  destruction  by  fire. 

Theaghoultweof  the  departmeDt  is  coosiderad  to  be  ia 
■dvaneeofthat  ofthegiwaterputof  Fkenee.  The  produce 
in  c^rain  is  considerable  ;  in  wheat  it  is  twice  as  gr«?at  ai  the 
average  protluce  of  the  departments;  and  in  rye  and  nii.xed 
corn  or  maslin  three  times  as  great:  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  potatoes  is  ^ruwn,  a  »maU  quantity  of  oats,  and  very 
little  iMurley  <>r  buckwheat.  The  quantity  of  woodland  is 
nearly  a  sixth  of  the  whole  area  ut  the  department ;  the 
quantity  of  land  occupied  in  vineyards  is  small,  and  the 
amount  of  wine  made  is  trifling.  The  plum,  the  pear,  and  the 
apple,  are  the  firuits  most  cuUi%'ated :  the  principal  timber 
trees  are  the  oak,  the  beech,  the  elm,  tbo  hornbeam,  the 
aspin,  the  service  tree,  the  chei»tQut,  tlie  birch,  and,  in  the 
valltys,  the  alder,  tht  i  h,  the  poplar,  and  the  muronnier, 
or  lart!^  chestnut  tree,  in  the  arrondissemons  of  Bernay 
and  Pont  Audomer,  fine  tlax  is  grown  fh>ra  seed  imported 
from  Riga  and  Holland ;  and  in  various  places,  leguminous 
plantp,  hemp,  weld  or  dvers'  weed  (for  dyeing  yellow),  and 
teazles  are  cultivated.  Ihe  farmin^r  i=  in  r \«  r\  nea(;andthe 
hedgerows  and  ditches  are  not  well  k^pt  PlLu  iations  raia;ht 
lie  increased  on  the  higher  ground-,  riim  arc  many  na- 
tural mMdows  and  pasture  lands,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
utiflcial  grasses  is  on  the  increase:  the  quantity  of  cattle 
is  not  moeh  more  than  half  the  avenge  of  Fraooe,  but  the 
mimber  of  hofses  it  above  half  as  much  again  as  the  aver- 

r Horses  are  much  employed  in  the  labours  of  the  field : 
fine  Norman  breed,  wnicti  the  long  wars  had  nearly  de- 
stroyed, has  been  renewed  with  ^reat  care.  The  nurnlx  r  i  r 
sheep  is  rather  above  the  average  of  France :  the  wool  is 
ordinary ;  but  the  flesh  of  thoee  iisd  near  the  tea  is  delicate 
and  in  good  repute.  The  ntmber  of  swine  and  the  quantity 
ofpoultry  are  cooadHmhle.  Small  game  is  tolerably  plen- 
tinl;  but  the  laffar  MCt*  Hkt  roebuck,  the  ati^  wad  the 
wild  boar,  wUdi  were  ftnaerly  abtmdant,  ham  been  almost 
entirely  destroyed  since  the  Revolution.  The  rivers  abound 
with  fi«h,  especially  tench;  and  great  quantities  of  the  sal- 
mon and  the  shod  ascend  them  from  the  hea  and  are  taken. 

Tlie  mineral  productions  are  iron,  freestone,  sandstone, 
millstones,  lime  and  gjrpsum.  potters'  clay,  brick  earth,  and 
fUl|ra'  earth.  There  an  several  cold  mineiml  spnogs ;  those 
of  ViMiK  Coadies  uv  in  the  highest  repute^ 


The  manufactures  of  the  department  arc  various  and  im- 
portant: Dupin  (Force*  ProducHves  et  Gwtmerncili's  df  ia 
fVanctf,  Paris,  1 827j,  states  the  number  of  establishment* 
of  various  kinds  at  1  ill,  of  workmen  ai  ao,ld7,  and  the 
value  of  the  articles  produeed  et  SS,77S.S97  francs,  or  ebonre 
1,100,000/.  The  workmen  arc  thus  classified  by  Mali« 
Brun :  in  the  woollen  manufacture  6500  ;  in  the  iron  and 
copper  works  bOOO  ;  m  the  tape  manufacture  GdOO  ;  in  the 
cotton  manufacture  4'iUO:  m  lliu  leather  man uiactu re  1000; 
in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  paper,  and  hosiery  2000.  The 
population  is  not  howewr  collected  into  large  towns,  thure 
betng  no  town  with  10,000  inhabitants,  end  only  Sve  which 
have  5009;  and  tnkiag  the  whole  department,  the  rural 
population  is  to  <hat  or  the  towns  as  nearly  5  to  I.  There 
are  many  iron-works,  and  at  Romilly  on  the  Andelle  are 
some  of  the  roost  extensive  and  iniportant  copper-works  in 
France;  nails  and  (jins  are  in.idc  at  Rubles  on  the  Rille, 
caubfor  cacdiiig  wool  and  cotton,  and  machinery  at  Louvicr>, 
and  machinery  in  the  arrondissement  of  Louviers.  The 
manufacture  of  linens  is  widely  extended;  the  linens  of 
Beniay  are  much  esteemed.  The  woollen  cloths  of  Lonvters 
are  anidiig  the  best  in  France:  other  cloths  of  inferior 
lity,  drugi^ets  and  tiauneU,  are  made  in  different  jdaces  ::i 
the  departtiieiit.  Leather  of  excellent  quality  is  made  at 
Pont  .Vudemei  ,  and  there  arc  tan-yards  at  Kvreux  and  other 
places.  Tap^  are  made  at  the  town  and  in  the  arrondisse- 
ment of  Bernay,  bed-ticks  at  Evreux,  and  printed  eailiooe 
and  other  ootton'goods  in  vaiMus  plaeas ;  cotton  and  wooOes 
and  linen  yam  are  also  spun.  To  the  above  articles  maybe 
added  hosiery  (at  Pont  Audcmcr),  thread  (at  Bernay),  glajks, 
paper,  musical  instruments,  ivory  and  boxwo  wl  coiob>. 
Dyeing  and  bleachiug  hare  been  carried  to  gr^at  perfec- 
tion. 

Tlie  c.\|x)rtationB  to  foreign  countries  consist  of  woollen 
cloths  of  all  kinds,  bed-ticks,  linens,  cotton  goods,  leather, 
copper  g00d%  sod  pins :  similar  artieke.  tMsUlMr  with  irsb 
i(oods,  wood  Ibr  ine  shipwright  and  the  builder,  end  fat 
fuel,  corn  and  cattle,  are  sent  into  other  parts  of  Fniufe 
The  imports  consist  chictly  of  the  raw  material  for  ibt;  v.i- 
nv)us  manufactures. 

The  navij^tion  of  the  Seine  enables  tbe  department  to 
communicate  readily  with  Rouen  and  Paris :  a  cut  in  one 
pert  shortens  the  navigation  a  little:  the  Burs  is  navigable 
Ibr  a  eonsidemble  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  its  comae  in 
this  depart nieiit :  the  Iton  is  used  for  floating  during  part 
of  Its  course :  but  the  Rille  is  no  longer  used  for  that 
purpose  It  is  navigable  however  up  to  Pont  Audensu: 
The  length  of  the  navigable  riveis>  and  canals  is  half  us 
much  again  as  in  the  average  of  France.  The  department 
is  also  better  provided  with  roads  than  the  greater  parte 
France:  the  road  from  Pans  to  Caen  and  Cherooure  aosssi 
it  from  east  to  west  through  ^ey  and  Evreux ;  that  from 
Paris  to  Rouen  by  Pbntoiso  (department  of  One)  and 
Bcouis:  and  that  from  Paris  to  Rouen  by  Vernon,  Gaitlon, 
ond  Pont  de  I'Arche,  along  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  cro*s  it 
from  south-east  to  iiorlh-we.-t.  Roads  from  Rouen  to  Uon- 
lleur  tdcpartment  of  Calvados)  by  Pont  Audemer ;  to  Alen- 

gn  (depurimcnt  of  Ome)  through  Bourgtheroude,  Briune, 
irnagr.andCfaambniis;  and  to  Bvreux  throuob  Pootde 
I'Arehe  and  Looviers;  and  fhrni  Bvreux  bv  vemon  to 
Gisors,  also  crnss  it  in  different  directions.  The  road  frota 
Paris  to  Dieppe  just  parses  through  Gisors  in  the  easiern 
extremity  of  the  department;  and  that  from  Pans  to  Aleri 
fun.  Laval,  Utnnes,  St.  Brieuc,  aud  Brest,  crosses  the  tie 
partment  just  within  the  southern  boundary  following  the 
valley  of  theAnieor  Arve  through  Nonanoourt,  Tilli^m 
and  Vememl.  A  road  from  Rouen  to  Beauvaisjust  touches 
the  north-east  extretsity  «f  the  dspartannt.  The  ether 
roads  are  bye-roads. 

Tile  department  is  divide<l  into  five  arrondissemens :  that 
of  Les  Andelys,  in  the  east  nml  north-east;  that  of  Pont 
Audemtir,  in  the  north-west;  that  of  Bernay,  in  the  south- 
west ;  that  of  Evreux.  in  the  south  ;  and  that  of  Louvieia. 
eentnl.  The  population  is  thus  distributed  among  tlien 
—Les  AndUfS*  64,337;  Pont  Aademeif^  8>.744;  B«na|, 
82,828;  Bvreux,  118,397;  and  LotrvisiB  CM4f.  Tlw 
number  of  cantons  or  districts  under  tbe  jurisdiction  of  S 
justice  of  the  peace  is  36  ;  that  of  the  communes  8-14. 

The  principal  towns  are  EvTeux,  the  capital,  on  the  Iton. 
population  7988  for  the  town,  9963  for  the  whole  cummuT.e: 
Louviers,  on  the  Bittu, population  8627  ftr  the  town,  ?s-: 
for  tbe  whole  commneji  Pont  AudmMr,  on  the  Rdie^ 
pspulaiioQ  MM;  Bcniay, on  the  CbamiloiiMh  faftBKHam 
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44S0  for  Uie  town,  6605  for  the  whole  oomiDune  ;  and  I^h 
Aodaljf^  on  th«  Boina,  population  3432  for  the  lown,  5168 
for  tw  vliota  oommiUK*.  [Andklys,  Lbs;  Bkutay; 
Erasux ;  LovYisiut.]  Hie  populetion  b  from  die  wtorm 
of  Januarr  I.  1832. 

In  the  arrondisRcraent  ot  Ia<s  Andtlys  there  are  Gisors, 
EtJ^pagny,  Ecouis,  MaineviUc,  Lti>u»-ia-Foret,  Cbarlcval, 
•nd  Soose^ 

Giwi*  it  on  the  £pt«»  vbich  dividet  H  into  two  mrU. 
and  on  the  raeil  ftom  nrii  to  Dieppe,  39  ntilee  flfon  Pkrii. 
The  castle  waa  built  about  a.d.  1  lUO.  In  the  wars  of  the 
English  in  France  under  Henry  V.,  Gisors  was  taken  by 
them;  butit^*ra»  afterwards  delivered  up  to  ihc  French 
bv  the  treachery  of  the  ^o^'eriior.  In  the  war  of  the 
•  League  of  the  Public  Gcxl'  acamst  I^)uis  XI.  this  town 
was  Uken  by  the  revolted  lords.  There  are  considerable 
twnain*  of  ihc  ca»tk>  at  tlie  extremity  of  the  town  towards 
Rouen,  on  themer  £pte,  Fram  its  position  and  general 
ottdine.  It  nmeh  Teeemblos  the  remains  of  Lsunoeston 
Castli  ill  Comwall.  The  inclosurc  of  the  ca.stlc  is  now 
i:!^ed  Hi,  J.  iuarkct-hall;  the  fosse  is  planted  with  trees,  and 
forrcs  a  |irainciiade.  Some  portions  of  the  autient  towti- 
wall  yet  remain.  The  church  of  Gisors  is  a  large  wcU- 
propurtioned  cross  church,  adorned  with  much  elaborate 
sculpture;  but  its  anhiteetore  is  for  the  moetport  a  jumble 
of  Gothle  and  Koman.  (Dawson  Turner's  tW  tn  JVw^ 
mandy.)  It  has  some  fine  paiiitwl  glass  windows.  The 
town  Itself  is  poor,  but  it.s  situ:\ti<iii  ib  d(jli;^htl'ul,  and  the 
walks  very  pleasant.  The  ])opulation  in  1832  was  32 18 
for  the  town,  or  36J3  fur  tliu  whole  commune.  The  inha- 
bitants arc  engaged  in  bleaching  calicoes  and  other  fabrics, 
and  manufacture  cotton-yarn,  printed  calicoes,  blonde  and 
other  lace,  leather,  glass  ^nd  beer;  they  trade  in  corn  and 
oalves  lor  the  supply  of  Paris.  Ttieie  are  a  high  school,  a 
school  of  muttial  instruction,  a  school  for  outline-drawing, 
atid  an  hospital.  Near  Oiiots  is  the  antient  castle  of 
Vaux,  no%v  in  niins. 

Etrppairny,  otherwise  Estr^iagny  or  Tr^pagny,  a  small 
town  a  short  distance  west  by  north  of  Gisors,  has  a  sub- 
stantially-built church.  Its  population,  as  given  in  Du- 
lanre's«  Histoiie  des  Bnvitous  de  Paris'  (Paris.  I838X  our 
IntMt  authority,  was  1?50.  The  inhabitants  manufacture 
lace,  cotton-yarn,  and  knit  snoods,  and  trade  in  grain,  pulse, 
cattle,  and  hemp.    Tl>cre  an-  two  fairs  in  the  year. 

Ecouk  is  on  one  of  the  roads  from  Paris  to  Rouen.  It 
has  a  market-piaoe  covered  m  with  wood,  a  chateau  of 
modern  construction,  and  an  antient  parish  church,  for- 
merly collegiate.  The  last  mentioned  is  a  subatantisl  but 
rsther  plain  building  in  the  form  of  a  Qieek  cross;  it  con- 
tains the  statues  of  seiveral  saints  and  the  tomb  of  Jean  de 
Iflarigny.  arehbisbop  of  Rouen.  The  inhabitante  are  given 
by  Ehilaure  at  634:  thqr  mannfoetnra  laee.  There  are 
two  foirs  in  the  year. 

Maineviiie  is  near,  hnt  not  on  tha  Xpti^  a  fow  miles 
north  of  Gisors. 

Ltons-la-Forot  is  on  the  little  river  Lieur,  which  flows 
into  the  AndeUe,  It  was  inhabited  in  the  Roman  timc<!. 
•a  appeaiB  flmn  some  antient  tombs,  columns,  painted 
walls,  medals,  and  other  antiquities  discovered  here  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  There  was  in  the  middlp 
ages  a  castle  at  Lions,  where  H«nry  I.  of  Engl^md  died 
A.D.  1135.  The  population  of  the  commune  is  given  by 
I>n1aufe  at  1900.  The  inhabitants  mannfoebin  prMted 
califloca  and  Jeather.  and  tnde  in  com. 

Chaileval  is  a  small  town  at  the  jmelion  of  the  Lienr 
with  the  Andclle.  It  !:ikcs  its  present  name  from  a  resi- 
dence built  here  by  Ciiarles  IX.,  of  which  there  arc  some 
remains.  Calicoes  are  printod  and  paper  made^  Tha  neigh- 
bourhood is  fertile. 

Ecoae  or  Eeos,  a  very  small  ptaoe^  is  near  the  Bptai,  and 
between  Gisors  and  Vernon. 

Pont  St.  Pierre,  a  village  on  the  Andelle,  has  Ibllin^ 
mUU,  a  cloth  factory,  and  a  cotton-mill,  in  which  above  300 
workmen  are  employed :  and  at  Romilly,  just  across  the 
-iver,  is  an  extensive  foundry,  employing  above  3oo  work- 
men. Copper,  bniss,  and  zinc  in  sheets,  and  brass  wire 
for  puis  are  produced.  At  these  works  zmc  is  used  instead 
of  lapis  calaniinaris  in  the  manufacture  of  brass.  The  c«:il 
is  hronillt  from  SnrM  and  St.  Eti<2nne»ill  France  [An- 
tiK ;  ItiBNttn,  ST.]i  and  ftora  BsUnom. 

In  the  artondiiBement  of  Pont  Xudemer  are  Pont  Au- 
demer.  Beuioville,  ("cntrvllle.  Corracines,  licurcy,  St. 
Qeonie  du  Viivrc,  Pont  Authou,  Annebaut  or  AppeviUe, 
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Bourgtheroude,  Bowgaehaid*  Rontot,  Boumarjllei,  an< 
Quillebanf. 

Pont  Audemer  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rille,  and  on 

the  road  from  Rouen  to  Hontleur,  '25  n:  tes  from  Roneii 
In  the  Normiin  period  it  was  a  nulitary  station,  and  was 
the  lirst  scene  of  conflict  between  Henry  I.  of  En^.^land  anri 
his  rebelliuus  Noraian  barons:  the  viciory  was  gained  by 
the  king,  to  whom  tho  fortress  immediately  surrcmien .'. 
In  the  fourteenth  cenliu'y  it  was  defended  sucoesiifuUy  by 
its  lord,  the  eount  of  Evreux,  against  the  generab  of  tha 
king  of  Fmnce :  this  was  the  first  siege  in  which  Cantton 
were  employed  in  that  kin>;dom.  It  was  afterwards  taken 
by  Dufjuesclin,  its  castle  mzed,  and  the  walls  and  towers  of 
the  town  destroyed.  It  is  a  small  neat  place,  at  the  foot  of 
an  eminence,  with  handsome  streets  and  iroud  brick  houses. 
It  is  defended  by  walls  and  a  ditch,  which  may  be  filled 
with  water  at  will  by  means  of  sluicca.  It  has  four  gates* 
and  several  jdaces  o»  aquarea.  TlieM  aw  wtmX  chuidMSi 
hnt  of  them  are  now  desecrated  and  coATerted  to  other 
uses.  The  population  in  1832  was  5305:  the  inhabitants 
manufacture  cotton  yarn,  printed  calicoes,  muslins. bed-ticks, 
ta|K!S,  hosiery,  uiid  especially  leather.  The  Itather  is 
thought  to  be  the  best  in  France.  There  are  an  a^ncul- 
tural  socie^  and  a  theatre.  The  river  is  navigable  up  to. 
this  town:  aaveial  of  the  arms  into  which  its  chauuel  is 
divided  have  miHs  on  their  banks. 

Beuzcville  has  a  papulation  of  above  COOO:   the  inha- 
bitants are  engaged  in  tanning  leather  and  >awing  marble 
they  have  some  Imsced-oil  mills. 

Contcville  IS  near  the  mouth  of  tlie  Rille.  The  '  Dic- 
tionnatre  Universel  dc  la  France,'  our  lalflBt  authoritT 
(Paris,  1604),  gives  its  population  at  900. 

Cormeilles  is  on  the  road  between  PCot  Andemer  and 
Lisieux.  It  had  formerly  a  Benedictine  abbey,  founded  by 
William  Fitzosbornc,  a  relation  of  William  the  Conoueror. 
The  church  and  other  monastic  buddinjj.s,  which  had  gone 
much  lo  deciiy,  were  repaired  in  tlio  early  [wrt  of  tho  last 
century.  The  population,  according  to  the  '  Dictionnaite 
Universel  de  la  France,'  was  1-210.  There  are  an  oil-mill, 
a  paper-mill,  and  tan-yards ;  linen  and  calico  OM  manufiw- 
tnred,  and  some  trade  carried  on  in  corn. 

Lieurey  and  St.  George  du  VidTrt  (population  9MX 
where  linen  and  paper  am  uude^  an  between  the  CUoM 
Knd  the  Rille. 

Pont  Authou  (population  625<),  where  woollen  yarn  is 
spun  and  cloth  made,  and  cattle  sold,  and  Annebaut  tpupu- 
lation  1150),  where  are  the  ruins  of  an  antient  castle,  are 
on  the  Rille.  The  population  of  these  places  is  given  flom 
Dulaure :  it  is  not  the  last  return. 

Bourstb^roude,  near  the  boundary  of  tho  department, 
not  fhr  from  Elbauf,  derives  its  name  (in  Latin  Durgut 
Thuroldi)  from  Thurold,  one  of  the  preceptors,  and  ader- 
wards  tfrund  constable,  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Its 
church  'was  formerly  cKdltgiate.  The  hihabttanta  are  given 
by  Dulaute  at  738. 

Bourgachard  is  not  far  from  Bourgth^roude.  There  was 
an  abbey  at  Bourgachard,  but  it  is  now  levelled  with  the 
i;ronnd ;  there  is  an  hospital  or  ahnshoase.  The  population 

i>,  given  ?iv  Bulaure  at  1114.   Tlic  rr.rdl.ft      c  iiiMflcrable. 

Routot  q>o]mlatu)n  lUiO,  Diihiu.c),  whicli  Liadcs  in 
cattle  and  wool,  and  B  iiru  ille  (population  781,  Dalaure), 
are  on  a  bye-road  from  Bourgaclmrd  to  Quillebosuf,  which 
IS  on  the  left  b&nk  of  the  Seine,  on  a  point  formed  by  a 
betid  of  (he  river.  Its  port  is  much  ftequented  by  the  boats 
which  navigate  the  Seine,  and  those  Tosaeib  whi<4i  are  too 
1ar(;e  to  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Rouen  discharge  their 
cargoes  here.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  con^lderable 
strength.  The  inhabitants  (litJO,  Duiaurel  ciirry  on  a  con 
siderable  fishery,  or  pilot  vessels  up  the  Seine  ;  ihc  women 
manufacture  lace. 

Ilontfort,  on  the  Rille,  between  Pont  Authou  and  Anne< 
bant,  is  given  as  a  village  in  some  of  our  anthoritiea,  es  a 
town  in  tubers.  It  has  the  ruins  of  an  antient  cosile,  be- 
sieged for  thirty  days  in  A.D.  1 12*2  by  Henry  I.  of  England, 
and  gives  title  to  an  English  peer.  The  inhabitants  (52u, 
Dulaure)  manufacture  leather,  paper,  and  woollen  cloth, 
and  trade  in  cattle  and  linen. 

In  the  arrondissemcnt  of  Bernay  are  Le  Bee,  Bridue 
or  Bnoune,  Beaumont  lo  Ru^cr,  La'Barre^  Bcaumeni^ 
Cbambrots.Tbibcrvillei  and  Harcourt. 

Le  Bee,  sometimes  distingutshed  as  Le  Bee  Hetlouin,  is 

ne;ir  t1;i  1-jnk  of  the  Rillc.  Here,  before  the  Revoluri on,  ivm 
a  Beucdiciuic  abbey  ol  the  congreeation  of  S>  Maur,  ono  Ot 
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imwialUuMt  inNormantlic,  founded  by  Hellouin,  a  noble  of 
the  country,  about  a.d.  103-J.  Tliealiboi  s  patn'ism^o  was  very 
extien^tive.  Soon  after  its  foundation  tin-  i!  1  y  became  the 
•eat  of  a  famous  school,  fouadfid  bere  bv  iMUtmo,  one  of  the 
monkti  of  the  convent,  aftenruib  ardibiahop  or  Chnierbuiy. 
Au>t'lm,  Theitbald,  and  Hubert,  also  Inmates  of  tbi.s  abbey, 
Were  subsc(jUL'niiy  raised  lu  tbe  same  ai'cliiepisi'uiiul  see, 
and  Rojj'er,  the  sc\entb  abbot,  liad  the  offer  of  lhat  dignity, 
but  refused  it  The  nees  of  R<m  better,  Beau vais.  at>d  E\  reux, 
were  filled  by  monks  from  lliis  abbey,  which  fumiisbed  abbots 
to  fheeoDTentsof Cbester, Ely.and  St^dmund's  Bury.  The 
Empress  Maud,  dauebtar  of  Henry  I.  of  Englana.  is  said  to 
have  been  buried  nere.  TIjo  abbey  was  fortified  when 
Henry  V.  invaded  France,  and  stood  a  siege  of  a  month 
before  it  was  surrendered  to  the  Englisli.  Tlie  preater 
part  of  the  conventual  buildings  still  exist.  The  tower,  1 50 
feet  high,  a  few  ruined  arches,  and  one  of  the  side  cha|)elti, 
are  tbe  ouW  parts  of  the  church  which  remain.  A  part  of 
the  groancU  are  appropriated  to  a  atud  for  keeping  up  the 
breed  of  Norman  horses.  The  town  of  Le  Bee  u  unim- 
portant:  its  poimlation  is  about  70D 

Briniinc  was,  under  the  dukes  of  Nonnandic,  a  place 
of  some  iinpui lance;  it  had  three  cliunbes,  an  al)bey, 
and  a  lazar  house,  besiile  an  anlient  ca.itle,  of  whicli  s'liise 
slight  reauiins  exist,  and  it  was  the  capital  of  an  earldotn, 
created  in  favour  of  a  son  or  brother  of  one  of  ihe 
dukes  uf  Normaodie.  Til*  town  .is  pUoMntljr  and  advan- 
tageously situated  on  the  btnks  of  toe  RilliB.  It  hia  only 
one  church  now.  The  inhabitants  liMy  b*  eetilnatod  at 
about  '2u(io.  A  mill  for  hpiuniug  cotton  whenploya  l20 
hui:  l  ,  and  a  oloth  fiKtoij  M9 *  Mpo  and  linMod  oui  are 
fl\presscd. 

Beaumont  le  Roger,  on  the  RiUe,  had  also  a  strong  emtio 
and  a  Benodictino  prioiy.  The  inhabitaata  are  ^v«n  in 
tbe  DkHomudn  Vmvfnel  de  la  Avncp  at  1335:  a  doth 
htttoty  employs  400  hands,  a  glass-house  1 00 ;  bottlei, 
chiofly  intended  fbr  Brctagne,  are  blown  in  great  quantity 
at  the  iattcr  establishment 

La  Barre  and  Beaumenil  are  between  the  RiUe  and  the 
Chart'titoiiuu :  their  population  wan,  according  tOthoX^ic- 
tiannaire  Univertel,  946  and  484  n^pe(  ti\ely. 

Chambrois  b  on  the  Charentonne.  almvc  Bcmay;  and 
Tbiberrilla,  near  the  ioorceof  the  C  alone ;  the  inhdiitants 
of  the  latter  (population  1200  acconlini;  to  the  Didionnaire 
i'nivfrsf!)  are  nc<-ui)icd  in  \v'ea\ing  tape.  This  braneh  of 
industf)  employs  at  tbe  neij^hiKiuring  village  of  Dnicourt 
and  the  surrounding  cumuiunes,  460V  workmen. 

Harcourt,  not  far  from  Brionne,  givcb  title  to  an  English 
nobleman:  there  are  some  remains  of  an  antient  castle, 
built  by  Robert  de  Hanouil^  ona  of  the  eomMnians  of 
Williain  the  Conqueror  in  his  ihvasiatt  of  England :  the 
Dielionnuire  Xlnivrricl  gives  the  jwpulation  at  1297. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Evreux  are  Neuvelire.  Rubles, 
('onches,  DauiuUe,  Breli-uil,  li-mrtli,  CliOnebrun,  Verneuil, 
TiUi^res,  Nonam  ourt,  Ivry,  Pacy,  St.  Andre,  ViUiers-en- 
DeMBuvro,  and  Vernon. 

Neuvelire  vothui  wise  Neuvelvre)  and  Rugles  an  on  the 
RQle;  ^be  latter  is  higher  up  the  atzeam.  Heitvalira  has 
6U0  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  com  and  cattle;  at  Viellelyre, 
near  it,  there  are  iron  works.  Rugles  is  of  more  importance ; 
it  is  the  centre  of  a  pin  manufacture  which  employs  '.'juu 
workmen,  and  of  a  nail  manuliicture  which  employs  Stiuo 
more.  Zinc  and  Conner  are  lolled  out  into  bbeets:  the  ma- 
nufacture of  iron  cables,  once  carried  on  in  tliia  tow  n,  has 
been  transferred  to  Nevers.  in  the  centre  of  France. 

Conches  (pop.  in  1626  )72j0  it  on  the  river  Conchas,  a 
small  stNam  which  joins  the  Iton  between  Danville  and 
Evreux.  NaQs,  agncullural  inIpl^■lm■Ilt^,  and  other  iron 
}{0(.k1s.  are  manufactured  here:  liieic  ate  tan-\ards.  ]  a])i'r, 
oil  and  tan  mills,  and  trade  .s  carried  on  in  n  ^n.  earthenware 
bav.  and  cattle.  The  iron  w  ork  of  the  bndgej>  des  Arts  and 
d^AuBterliiic  at  Paris  were  cast  here. 

Damville,  Breteuil.  and  Bourth,  are  all  on  the  Iton. .  Their 
populatkm  is  ^ven  liy  Dukure  at  7Ci,  20M,  and  1670,  le- 
ifieetively:  there  are  iron  wioirka  nt  all  of  them.  Pins  are 
made  at  Rourth ;  and  at  Breteuil,  cannon  of  every  calibie. 
projectiles  of  all  kinds,  screw  tans,  cauldrons,  iron  ptiis  and 
other  iron  wares,  tiles,  and  bricks.  There  are  at  Breteuil 
m  I  neral  waters  and  the  nuMinaof  a  outlOi  hf  Wfliam 
the  Conqueror. 

,  Cbfinebrun,  or  Chennebnni,  ia  on  tba  AiiM :  it  ia  very 
Jiouai ;  its  population  ia  abont  960.  ' 
TaramiTia  ontboA      itii  wdi  bidout  with  bread 


straight  streets,  but  wretched  and  ill-built  bou>eH  of  earth 
and  wood,  with  a  few  only  of  brick:  it  bad  in  lt>32  a  |)opu- 
lation  of  3r-j-j  for  the  town.br  417i(  fur  the  wholo  eominuna. 
The  manulactures  of  this  town  and  iU  vietnit]r.coniiBt  of 
leather  fur  bookbinders  (but  this  branch  of  inllustry  haa 
much  disctined)  and  of  cotton  hose,  but  this  is  also  lan- 
guishing. There  is  a  Gothic  churcii  in  the  town,  the 
steeple  of  w  hich  is  said  to  have  been  buili  by  the  Eugh  h, 
and  an  old  tower,  the  remains  of  a  castle  which  formerly 
defended  the  town.  This  tower  is  ji  ipnlailv  but  erroneously 
ascribed  to  the  Romans.  The  site  of, the  iramparls  Ium 
been  laid  out  in  pHNnopaaes.  The  English  ubiainod  a 
victory  over  tbePieiiebat  Vemeuil  in  the  reign  of  Henrv  VL, 
A.  u.  1 424.  There  is  a  small  library. 

Titlieres  and  Nonancourt  are  also  on  the  Aure :  they  hava 
a  population  (according  to  Dulaure)ut'  'JjU  and  13^^  ru-peo> 
tively.  At  Tillitlreh  pins  and  nails  are  made;  and  at  Nonan- 
court woolcombors'  cards,  machiiieiy,  woollen  and  cotton 
yarn,  woollen  cloth,  calicoes,  hosiery,  linen*  and  paper; 
trade  is  also  carried  on  in  corn  and  cattle. 

Ivrv,  on  the  Sure,  at  tfie  junetioii  of  ihe  Vesgre.  is  eele- 
bnited  for  tlie  battle  fought  in  the  adjacent  plain,  ia  which 
Henri  IV.  routed  the  aiiiiy  ul  tiie  Lea^ikc  under  llie  duke  ot 
Mayenne,  .^.i).  I  j'Hi.  A  iiManad,  overlhrouii  at  the  Revulu- 
li  Dii,  but  toiurefl  by  Napuleou,  couimemuiules  the  balile.  It 
isat  Asn  i4  8u0  inbabitauts  (Dulaure),  who  uiunufaeiiuo 
musical  wind  instruiaenlak  ivory  and  hex  wood  combs,  cotton 
varn,  and  leather,  and  carry  on  trade  ih  col-u,  cattle,  tsod 
horses. 

Pacy  is  on  the  Eure.  at  the  jHiint  where,  according  to  some 
of  our  authorities,  the  imviL;aii  n  begins,  in  a  I'erUe  \aiiey. 
It  was  anticntlv  a  ]>lace  of  sv>uie  iiuiKii'iain  e.  uiul  wa^  de- 
fended by  a  castle  and  strong  rampart^.  Before  ihe  Revo- 
lution it  had  three  churches  (one  parish  diuicb  aiid  two 
Others)  and  a  Benedictine  abbe  v.  The  inliabiiuiiis,  iMA  in 
taumber(I>ulaure),  trade  in ruule and  bonx-s (for  w  hich  the} 
have  a  large  fair),  corn,  woollen  and  liueii  cluih.  and  iruu. 

St.  Aiidrd,  lietween  tlie  b!uie  an  1  Iton,  hail  a  jh.j-u 
lation  of 'CT  (Uulaure);  some  iraue  in  lat.le  iseaiiit-tl  >.ni 

Villiers  en  Desuiuvrc,  a  short  distance  fioia  tlie  baui.  oi 
the  Eure,  had  a  population  of  no  mure  Uiou  4ju  (Uuluure)  \ 
it  lias  some  trade  in  cattfeand  horseH. 

Vernon  ia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sciuc,  and  on  the  i\>ad 
ftom  Paris  to  Rouen.  Here  was  in  antient  times  a  casde, 
which  William  the  C<inqueror  be^tuued  on  his  leialion,  Gu), 
son  of  the  count  ot  Bourgogiie,  and  wliu  h  was  slrcngiheiied 
by  Henry  I.,  the  Conqueror  s  son.  The  town  is  siiuutvd  tn  a 
singulai'ly  beautiful  valley,  and  is  connected  by  a  budge  ot 
twenty-two  arches  w  ith  the  suburb  of  Vernouuei,  ou  the  •  iher 
bank  of  the  Seine.  Of  the  antient  delbnces  of  the  town  tJieta 
remains  pnly  a  tower,  in  which  the  archives  of  the  place  aiv 
pn-servcd.  Tlie  church,  part  of  which  exhibits  >  >  v 
early  Norman  architecture,  was  foriueii)  coUcj^iaic  ,  .t 
contained  before  the  Revolution  several  monuments,  i  lie 
population  in  lh.3-2  was  27U3  for  the  town,  ur  4a9e  lor  the 
commime,  mchiding  the  suburb.  VemonneU  ipotton  v^vo^ 
plain  and  printed  eaUcoea,  leather,  and  eotton  vara,  m 
taanufiictuied;  thara  ia  an  iMtabliahment  ibr  nuking  tbe 
equipage  of  tlie  artillery,  and  another  for  sawing  stone ;  also 
lime,  gypsum,  and  tile  kilns:  ? rade  is  carriea  on  in  curn, 
flour,  wmc,  wool,  feathers,  and  cattle. 

The  arrondissement  uf  Louvicrs  contains  Pont  de  i'Axche^ 
Gaillon,  and  Neufbourg. 

Pont  de  rAii:he  is  on  the  leSl  bank  of  tbe  Saine^  just 
below  tha  junotion  of  ina  Eure,  and  at  the  point  where 
the  tide  ceases  to  be  perceptible.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
Charles  le  Chauve,  who  erected  hero  a  palace,  in  which 
lie  convened  councils,  held  assemblies  of  his  nobles,  and 
drew  up  e<licts;  and  built  a  fine  bridge,  deteiidctl  at  oue 
extremity  b\  a  i  itadel,  from  which  the  name  of  the  place 
(in  Latin  Pons  Arcis)  is  derived,  and  which  wa*  demo- 
lished about  the  begi^nii^  of  the  Revolution.  I'uui  dc 
I'Arcfae  waa  burned  by  the  BngUsh  under  Edward  lU.  The 
walU  of  the  Vomxi  yet  remain  flanked  by  circular  towen. 
Tlic  brid;^o  is  the  lowest  stone  bridge  dov.n  the  Seme,  and 
the  only  one  of  any  kind  betwet:n  Vernoii  and  Rouen  :  it  is 
a  pii  tun-sque  object,  with  niiiL>  in  »oine  part  of  its  length, 
and  a  lock  under  one  uf  the  arches  to  facilitate  the  navnci^ 
tion  of  the  river  and  render  it  secure.  On  the  bank  of  tnt 
river  near  the  town  are  the  remains  of  .a  CSatartiaa  abbey, 
founded,  a.d.  1190,  by  Richard  Cant  do  Lion,  in  pursu 
anoe,  it  is  said,  of  a  vow  which  ho  nad  made  u  ben  nearly 
lost  iu  the  rapid  current  of  the  Seme.   The  ohui«b  of  Pool 
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dc  I'Arche,  though  much  dilapidated,  is  a  fine  building 
in  the  decorated  style  of  Gothic  architecture:  it  has  so  rat? 
neb  carving,  and  liandiomo  painted  windows.  The  popula- 
tion f»  giT«n  l»y  PuUun  at  1480 :  the  inhabitants  nuuiuAie* 
tqre  woollen  cloth,  and  trade  in  cattle,  honei,  and  finit- 
trees. 

G&illuii  is  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  between 
Pont  ^  I'Archo  and  Vernon.  This  town  wus  bestowid 
by  Louis  on  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  whose  suc- 
MBlo'n  0.  palace  hero  up  to  the  period  of  the  Revo> 
lutjop,  and  enjoyed  the  sole  right  of  tmng  civil  and  erini- 
naf  cuiue^  "This  palace,  destroyed  in  tne  tran'of  the  feng- 
lisb,  A.D.  1423,  was  rebuilt  a  century  afterwards  by  the 
archbishop,  Gc<»rgi;  d'.Vmboise,  and  embellished  by  hia  suc- 
cessors :  after  be.iii^  nearly  dt^ttrujed  JuriUL;  the  Revululmn 
it  ha.--  i>et  n  repaired  and  fitted  up  as  a  i>ri>i)n,  and  contains 
now  \'Mn}  to  1400  priboners  who  are  em|ilayed  in  making 
earpcls  and  cotton  goods  &nd  plaiting  straw.  There  was  a 
Carthusian  convent  here  before  the  Revolution,  founded  by 
one  of  the  archbishops  of  Rouen.  A  fountain  in  the  town  haa 
the  property  of  incrustingtrilh  its  deposits  any  object  thrown 
into  11.  Guillon  is  a  poor  pboe;  its  population  is  i;ivr?n  by 
Dulauru  at  1030.  Tlie  inhabitants  curry  i>ii  tnule  iu  eatlle 
and  woven  goods.  Near  (JaiUon  ari'  \iiicyatds,  the  m-i>l 
northern  in  Nonaandie:  the  grape  grown  in  the  swall  black 
diusler;  the  wineWoduced  is  of  very  inferior  quality. 

Neuflioaig'  or  Neufaourg.  between  Lofiviexs  and  B«aa- 
monc'le  Roger,  has  the  remains  of  an  antient  castle  where 
the  eldest  siun  of  Henryll.  of  England  espoused  Marguerite 
daughter  of  L,ouis  VI 1.  (Le  Jeune)  of  Franco.  The  inha- 
Intants,  \vh;jm  Duiauic  gives  at  I(i73,  manufacture  Imens 
and  calicoes,  dimmer  fuj>tiati,  &.e..  and  carry  on  trade  in 
corn.  Wood,  cattle,  and  iron  goods. 

The  department  constitutes  the  dioee«e  nf  Evreu?t,  ^he 
bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  ol'  the  on  libishop  of  Rouen  : 
it  is  in  the  iunsdiction  of  the  pour  Royale  of  Rouen,  and 
in  the  circuit  of  the  '  Academie.*  or  eonneil  of  education  of 
that  city  It  IS  in  the  1-llh  military  division,  of  wliirb  Rouen 
IS  ilie  lieud  fji.arter-.  It  seiids  seven  tucmbers  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  Edu<-ation  IS  iivire  a.tmded  to  than  in 
the  average  of  (he  French  departments :  it  furnishes  one 
tnalesebiNar  for  every  twenty-four  inhabitanis.  Tliis  depart- 
ment consiM  ofjiartB  of  the  fornu'i  districts  of  Vexin 
Normand,  Le  Routnois,  La  Camjia^ne,  Uucfie,  Lienvin, 
alt  in  Haute  or  Upper  Normaiidiu. 

EURE  RT  LOIK.  a  de]tartment  in  France,  D<Tupyin^;  a 
portion  of  the  country  bi-twi-cn  the  Seme  and  the  Loire  It 
IS  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  departnu  at  uf  Eute,  on  the 
east  by  that  of  Seine  et  Oise.  on  tiie  south-east  by  that  of 
Lairel:  on  the  south  by  that  of  Loir  et  Cher ;  on  the  south- 
west, fbr  a  short  distance,  by  that  of  Sari  he ;  and  on  the  west 
bv  that  of  Orne.  Us  only  natural  boundary  is  on  the  nortli, 
•where  it  is  separated  from  the  department  of  Euro  by  the 
rivers  Arve  djr  Aure)  and  Euro,  and  for  a  very  little  v..i\ 
on  the  north-ea^t.  Its  greatest  Un{;th  is  from  north  by 
ea-'.t,  near  Villiur*  in  DescEuvro  (drpartineni  of  Eurej  to 
south  by  west  near  Cloyes  on  the  Loir,  miles,  and  its 
greateit  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  tlie  length,  is  from  near 
Nogeot  le  Rotrou  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Thoury.  5$ 
mile*.  It  is  between  47*  *7'  and  AtC  66'  N.'lat.,  and  be- 
tween 0''4j'and  l*"  59' E.  lonj;.  The  area  of  !be  d«  parniiem 
i-.  .11:4  s'juare  i,t;oj;rupluL:al  lcague■^  (French  iiiea--ure)  of 'Ji 
to  a  de>.;iie,  equal  to  2325  English  sfniurc  miles,  uhn  h  IS 
not  much  below  the  average  area  of  the  French  depart- 
ments, and  a  very  little  more  than  that  of  the  two  English 
counties,  Kent  and  Surrey,  taken  together.  The  population 
in  16912  was  278,630,  or  120  to  a  square  mile,  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  average  population,  absolute  and  relative,  of 
the  French  departments,  and  nut  so  muoh  as  three-tenths 
.>f  that  of  the  two  En^sh  cmmtieSi  ''  Chartiee  is  the  ca- 
pital. * 

There  are  no  very  lofty  hills  in  the  department,  but  the 
general  level  of  toe  country  is  high ;  thu  western  part  is 
varied  with  hills  and  valleys  the  hills  being  a  prolongation 
of  those  which  overspread  Brelagne  and  Upper  Normaadie, 
and  which  enter  this  department  from  the  north-west:  in 
the  Houih-eastern  .side  of  ilie  ileparttnent  ihe-e  bills  exjiatnl 
inui  un  elevated  ptaiii,  oi'  tablC'laiid.  lc\cl  and  uiiimut 
w  Iter,  though  just  between  two  of  the  larj;esl  ri^er^  of 
France,  the  Loire  and  thu  Seine.  This  table  land  extends 
on  the  south-west  into  the  a^arent  department  of  LoiruL 
The  bills  divide  the  department  into  the  basins  of  the  two 
rivf(s  Arom  jrbich  it  fakes  ifs  name;  t|iat  of  the  Etue 


occupying  A*  wnthMtt  fnrt.  and  that  of  to«  likur  iht 

southern. 

7*ho  Euro  enters  the  department  not  far  from  its  aonrasb 
and  flows  through  U,  vt  along  the  border,  abont  70  miles, 
lint  in  a  south-eastern  diieetbm  pastRelhomert,  Pwit|^m. 

and  Counil!-,  nnd  then  in  a  northward  direct.on  past 
Chartres,  Mamtenori,  and  Nojenf  le  Roi.  [Ettrk  River] 
Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Voisn  (17  miles  long\  which 
rises  near  Auneau  and  tlowj,  into  it  from  the  south-east  on 
its  nght  bulk  below  Maintenon,  pas.sing  the  tovms  of 
GuMeioiimy  and  Gallatdon ;  the  Blaise  (about  Sfi  milea 
long),  wmch  rise*  near  Senondies  and  flows  into  it 
from  the  south-west  near  Dreux,  passing  Maillebots  nnd 
Dreux.  and  Mowing  in  a  cliannct  continually  dividing'  and 
re  u!i  I:  J  the  A u re,  which  has  been  noticed  elsewhere 
[KiTKK  iJepartmenl];  and  the  Vesgro  (22  miles  iont'),  which 
rises  in  tiic  adjoining  department  of  Seine  and  Oise,  be- 
tween Montfort  L'Ainaury  and  Rambouillet,  and  Hows  in  a 
north-west  direction  thioitgli  thb  department  Into  the  Bur* 
at  Ivry.  The  Manvotto,  or  Meurette  <14  miles  long), 
rises  nor  La  FertI  Yidame  and  flows  north-east  past  Bre- 
zolles  into  the  Aurc  at  Nonancourt:  and  the  Oplon,  which 
is  a  feeder  of  the  Vesiifre,  and  belongs  to  the  dopartment  of 
Seine  and  Ois4-,  ttows  for  a  very  short  diatODOO  aikuip^  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  department 

The  Loir  rises  on  the  south-west  slope  of  the  hills  which 
divide  the  two  basins,  a  short  distance  tooth  of  Courville. 
and  flows  10  miles  aoiifh,  peat  Illaire,  or  Tlliers,  just  below 
which  it  receives  the  Thironne,  and  after^vards  the  F<ni- 
cfaard;  it  then  flows  south-east,  and  then  south  (12  miles) 
pa>t  Bonneval,  near  which  it  receives  theOzanne:  all  these 
join  lion  the  right,  or  west  bank.  It  then  turns  to  the  south- 
west, and  flows  Jd  miles  before  it  quits  the  depntlmeiU,  re- 
ceiving by  the  way  the  Connie,  on  the  left  bank,  and  (he 
Yere  on  the  right  The  whole  course  of  the'  Loir  is  about 
160  or  170  miles,  fur  nearly  30  of  which  (vis.,  fromOhtleau 
du  Loir)  it  Is  navigable ;  it  fklls  into  the  Sartbe  just  before 
the  juni-tion  of  that  river  with  the  Mayenne:  the  whole 
belongs  to  the  system  of  the  Loire  (I.a  l>nre,  feminine), 
from  which  the  Loir  (Le  Loir,  ro.isculinei  is  to  be  careAlUy 
distinguished,  both  as  to  itself  and  its  orthography. 

The  Thironne  (12  miles  long),  the  Fouchard  (15  miles 
long),  and  the  Ozanhe  (35  miles  loneX  nil  nae  a  short  die* 
tanoe  east  or  south-east  of  Nogent  b  Rotnu,  and  all  flow 
ea>t  by  south  into  the  Loir.  The  CJonnic,  or  Conic  fabove 
211  miles  long),  rises  in  the  adjoining  departtncot  of  Loiret, 
near  Patuy,  and  flows  west-north-west  into  the  Loir,  re- 
ceiving the  Oinnie  Palue  (12  miles  long),  which  has  all  ita 
course  in  the  department  on  its  right  bank.  The  Yere 
rises  in  the  south-west  corner  of  tlte  department,  ap(|  tlowa 
east  south-cast  22  miles  into  the  Loir. 

The  Uuine,  a  feeder  of  the  Sartbe,  JutpMMMofent  b 
Rotrou  on  the  western  stdo  of  the  department ;  and  the 
Rruye,  which  separates  the  departments  of  Sarlhc  and  Loir 
al  Cher,  and  j'Hiis  the  Loir  much  lower  down,  has  its  risv 
just  within  this  department. 

The  canal  from  Pont-gouin  to  the  aqueduct  of  Maintenon 
connects  the  upper  pari  of  the  Eure  at  Pont-gouin  with 
the  lower  part  of  the  Kume  river  at  Haintenon.  The  canal 
is  about  27  miles  long.  The  aiju(.ilnct  was  originally  de- 
signed to  Convey  the  waters  of  the  Eure  to  Ver>aille-*.  Tnil 
the  (ioii^n  was  ^'iveii  up;  and  the  aqueduct,  avast  pile,  is 
fast  uomt;  to  (lecay. 

The  i^iang,  or  ixwl.  of  Bois  Ballu  is  supplte<l  with  water 
chictly  from  a  deep  pit,  from  which,  at  certain  perioda, 
fishes  of  considerable  size  are  footed,  whioh  disappear  • 
few  days  after. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  department  is  occupied  by  the 
chalk  which  encircles  the  Paris  basin,  or  the  strata  mdix 
immediately  connected  with  it:  on  the  south-east  a  con- 
siderable tract  is  occupied  by  the  various  formations  w  liich 
overlie  the  chalk.  The  soil  and  produce  are  thus  soraew  liai 
vaguely  described  in  the  Dielionruare  Gengraf,luque  Uni- 
vcrteUe,  Paris,  1827:  — 'The  lands  in  this  department  are 
clayey,  mixed  with  a  small  Quantity  of  sand;  there  are  also 
some  calcareous  loib  mingled  with  clay  and  sand;  othen 
ant  clayey  minglc<l  with  1  i  li  Hints  ( fra^meris  crossiers  de 
Mle\);  others  consist  ol  a  ik^-p  and  sand.  Tho  slopes  ot 
t!ie  south-west  have  lutle  ve^eiuhle  soil;  tliev  someiimet> 
are  compose*!  of  marl  and  Hint  (de  mame  et  de  silex), 
sometimes  of  a  reddish  sand  and  flint  The  marl,  whioh  is 
found  almost  every  where,  }s  ^sed  for  the  improvefaieAl  Ot 
ihe  land.  In  the  armndiaaemeht  of  Nooent  le  RotlDui^tha 
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▼c-tcrn  side  of  iho  (li|)r\r!nvn; )  there  arc  many  tracts  o  ' 
wii>''c  land  scarcely  oajiable  ol'  iiroduiing  anything;  th 
L-hes  of  the  hcaib  and  fune  arc  utu for  manure.  Two- 
iliird*  of  the  department  consist  of  tlio  furmer  territory  of 
Beauof*.  or  B«KO»e  (BsAfssE].  which  is  a  great  agricul- 
uir.;l  district :  cam,  especially  wheat,  which  yields  a  great 
;'i  op>inii(M  of  tluur,  constitutes  its  principal  riches  of  this 
[>  u;  <jf  tile  tk'pnrimcnt :  tlie  harvcAts  very  abuiulant,  and 
their  produce  is  chietly  destiiked  for  the  supply  of  Paris.  In 
tlic  rest  of  the  ilepannncnt  rye,  barley,  and  oats  are  pro- 
duced; pube  (legumes)  isirrown  everv  wbera;  thtf  turuipb 
of  €huieiaie,  the  melons  of  Nogant  1«  Roi,  and  the  onions  of 
Chaudons  are  in  hijrh  repute ;  few  potatoes  are  grown  ;  but 
in  )touie  part«  rape.Hax,  hemp,  dyers'  vecd  (reseda  luteola), 
ati'i  icizlesure  raii>ed  for  the  useof  the  manuf^icturcrs  ;  hups 
gTuw  >iii>n;aiieously  ;  the  vine  is  cultivateil  iii  many  place*; 
thewKie  1- nf  tniddlingqualiiy, and  liable  to  tarn  sour  in  hot 
weather.  There  are  few  fruit-tr»es  ui  the  former  district  of 
Beaueei  but  many  in  the  arrondissement  of  Nogcnt  Ic  Ro- 
ttou,  wpeetally  apple-treMi.  wbieli  furniah  cider  for  home 
oonsumptioD.* 

Aciordin£5  to  M.  Dupin  (Forces  Pi-o/luctir"-^  ?r.  dtr  Jn 
Fr-nce)  the  vnUu;  of  lam!  and  ihc  agi;ret,'ate  reniiil  of  the 
de|initroent  are  above  the  average  of  France  ;  the  quantity 
of  wheat  grown  is  to  the  average  produce  of  the  other  de- 

Eirtmcnts  as  more  than  Ave  to  two ;  that  of  oats  nearly  as 
ur  to  two;  and  that  of  potatoes,  oontnnr  to  what  u  itated 
in  the  ihote  extnet,  i«  more  than  eight  t»  two.  *  The 
fjre^ts  (we  quote  again  from  the  JXetUmnatre  Giogra- 
phique  Universelte)  occupy  an  extent  of  45,000  beci ares 
(above  lll.lHKi  anre>i,  and  consist,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
oaks  and  birches:  ail  llie  wnodlan'l  is  on  the  vve>lern  side 
of  the  department,  except  some  round  Dreux,  m  the  north- 
ern part.  The  pasture  and  meadow-land  is  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  arable,  but  it  is  of  gt)od  nuuUty . 
A  conuderaUe  number  of  homed  cattle  of  a  «naU  race 
an  xeied:  but  not  a  stifRoient  number  of  hones  fat 
the  wants  of  the  agricultural  districts:  those  which  are  bred 
in  the  arroiidia&cment  of  Nogeiit  Ic  Rotrou  are  in  request 
for  the  light  cavalry.  TIl:  .i:c  many  sheep,  some  of  which 
yield  R  fine  wool;  pifjs,  fowls  (which  are  sent  m  great 
quui..iiy  to  Paris),  and  bees.  Game  is  abundant;  the 
nbbils  are  in  repute,  as  well  as  the  red  partridges,  plovers, 
lapwings,  and  especially  a  species  of  the  plover  called  guig- 
.:ai-d,  from  which  the Uhartres  pies  derive  their  reputation ; 
pi(;eons  luc  again  increasing.  The  rivers  abound  with  fish ; 
the  golden  carp  of  the  Loir,  the  crayfish  of  its  affluent,  the 
Connie,  the  trout  of  the  Blaise,  the  Eure,  and  the  Huuie, 
are  nceountcd  excellent.'  The  nuTubcr  of  hordes,  however 
insuflicient,  is  given  by  M.  Dupm  at  35,967,  nearly  6000 
above  the  average  of  the  departments:  the  number  of 
homed  »ttl«  is  given  bj  him  at  56,464*  more  than  23,000 
bdow  the  average:  the  quantity  of  wool  grown  is  to  the 
average  produce  of  the  departments  in  the  proportion  nearly 
of  fjvc  to  two  ;  and  this  is  more  available  for  exportation,  n.s 
the  woollen  manulacturc  of  tlic  department  is  not  gre-t. 
The  department  is  essentially  agricultural ;  coru  is  sent 
not  only  to  Paris,  but  into  the  neighbouring  departments. 
There  are  about  600  tiour^mtUs:  a  great  number  of  them 
are  on  the  Sure^  the  Blaiae^  the  Lnii«i  and  other  sticanM. 
The  pottages  of  the  peasantry  are,  in  some  parts  at  least,  of 
a  most  miserable  character;  thejicaU  to  mind  the  tents  of 
the  antient  Camutes  who  occupies!  the  cuuntiy. 

The  only  metal  dutr  is  some  iron  :  hut  the  mines  supply 
only  a  part  of  tlie  ore  tor  the  di)T<  rent  irvni-wn  ks,  and  are 
becoming  exhausted:  good  freestone  ls  tjuarrud,  and  sand- 
stone for  pavement ;  there  is  much  marl ;  |H*nt  for  fuel  is 
obtained  in  several  places»also  potters'  clay, and  cUa'  fur  the 
tner  kinds  of  earthenware  prooueed  in  the  manunctory  at 
Sevres, 

The  manufactures  are  of  small  importance;  tiiey  arp 
ehielly  in  the  arrondissemeut  of  Droux,  and  in  t!:al  of 
Charlres.  The  manufacture  of  linen  ui  generally  difl'used. 
out  it  is  only  in  one  place  that  it  is  carried  on  on  a  con- 
siderable scale;  some  cotton  yarn  is  spun  and  some  cotton 
goods  s  re  woven ;  woolle  n  cloths,  serges,  a  ad  other  light  wool' 
len  stufi,  blankets,  flannel,  knit  and  woven  hosiery,  foot  car- 
pets, and  common  hats  are  made ;  there  are  a  coouderable 
number  of  tun  yards  ;  a  small  quaDtt^ of  earthenwaiO  is 
made,  and  a  little  beet-root  sugar. 

The  department  is  \erv  ill  |j!0\  idcd  with  the  means  of 
«ater  carriage :  a  small  part  df  the  course  of  the  £ure, 
long  «1m  Wwdwr  ef  ttie^emasKi,  ifc  aeeorite 


of  our  authorities,  navij^ablc.  With  roads  it  u  better  pra- 
vitleil.  The  great  road  from  Pahs  through  Tooi*  to  the 
>outh-\vest  of  France  crosses  the  depaitiiMnt,  passing 
through  Epemon,  Maintenon,  Chartras,  Bonneval,  C!bl^ 
teaudon,  and  Cloyes  ;  the  great  western  reed  from  Pans 
to  Rennes  and  Brest  just  crosses  tbe  northern  part  thn^ugh 
Drcux:  these  are  the  onlv  roads  of  the  first  class.  Of  the 
second  class  are  the  Orleans  road,  passmg  just  within  the 
south-eastern  boundary  of  the  department,  through  Thourr; 
and  the  road  which,  branching  off  from  the  i^eat  soutn- 
westem  road  at  Chartres,  runs  through  CourviUe  Champ* 
rond  and  Nogent  le  Rotrou  in  the  direction  of  Le  Maas, 
Angers,  and  Nantes.  Of  roads  of  the  tbirc'  class  are  a  road 
f^om  Paris  to  Chartres  through  GuMelongroy,  roods  fhnn 
Chartres  to  Dreux  and  to  Oil'-aus.  and  from  Clitteaildttll 
to  ISugcnt  le  Rotrou  (and  from  thence  to  Alenfon,  in  the 
department  of  Orne),  and  to  OrMans.  The  otaer  feeds  are 

bye-roads. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissemens 
that  of  Dreux.  in  the  lUNrth,  noj^ilation  in  1832  70,532 ; 
that  of  Chartres,  in  the  east  ana  ventre,  population  10.'),783 ; 

that  of  CliStcaiidun,  in  the  south,  population  5r>,758  ;  and 
that  of  Nugent  le  Rotrou,  in  the  west,  population  44. "47. 
These  arroiidisscmens  are  subdivi'led  into  ■J4  canton-,  or 
districiK  of  jus;.ccs  of  (he  peace,  and  IGO  or  463  comuiunes. 
The  chief  towns  are  Chartres,  the  capital,  on  the.Eure, 
population  13,576  for  the  town,  or  for  the  whole 

commune  [Chastres]:  Chiteaudun.  e^  the  Loire,  popu- 
lation fi'lGl  [Chatkaotiun]  ;  Dreux.  on  the  Blaise,  popu- 
lation 516C  for  the  town,  6249  for  the  whole  commune 
[Drbcx]  ;  and  Nogcnt  le  Rotrou,  on  the  Iluinc.  popuLv 
tioii  5812  for  the  town,  or  68'25  for  the  whoie  coinuiunc 
Of  this  l.ast  and  the  smaller  towns  an  account  is  subjoined. 

In  the  arrondissemeut  of  Drcux  we  have  Bu,  Aoet,  Nu- 
gent le  Roi,  Lc  Tremblay,  Chfiteauneuf,  I^gBjr,  SenottdMb 
M^Uebois,  BreaoUea,  and  La  Ferti  Vidame. 

Bu  (population  1549,  Dubure,  Emiront  de  Parit,  Pwrn, 
1828)  was  once  a  place  of  considerable  strength  ;  it  has  still 
the  ruins  of  an  antient  castle,  of  which  one  tower  is  tn 
pretty  good  preservation.  It  was  the  capital  of  a  COttDly. 
its  markets  are  well  attended. 

Anet  (population  1500,  Dtilaure)  is  in  the  northern  e\ 
tremity  of  the  department,  in  a  pleasant  vallnr  between  the 
Vesgres  and  the  Eure ;  it  has  the  cemaiM  ofm  magniflrent 
resioence.  built  by  Henri  II.  for  Diane  do  Poitiers,  ducbes* 
of  Valenlinois,  his  mistress.  There  are  tan  and  corn-mtUs, 
and  in  the  neighbourluKid  paper-mills  and  in  m  iks;  tW 
inlmbitants  carry  on  trade  in  rorn,  wood,  and  h:i). 

Nogent  le  Roi  (poi>uIation  1'24.!,  Dulaurej  is  in  a  plcLi- tni 
valky  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eure.  The  inhabitants  carr) 
on  a  trade  in  cattle.  Nogent  bdonged  to  Pbiht  pc  VI.  de 
Valois,  who  died  here  AJ»-  1360.  It  is  Piobable  that  il 
derived  ftom  this  prince  its  distlnetire  epithet  of  Le  Roi : 
it  uas,  with  its  territory,  erected  into  a  couiUy  in  favour  vt 
Uaudu,  one  of  the  ein:r!ierN  of  the  diiial  dt- Richelieu. 
The  castle  of  Nugent,  built  on  a  lull  which  commands  the 
town  on  the  western  side,  was  an  object  of  freijuenl  content 
in  the  times  of  feudal  warfare  and  in  the  wars  of  the  Etij;- 
lisb  in  France  under  their  kinzs  Henry  V.  and  VL  It 
was  garrisoned  by  Henri  IV.  in  nis  war  with  the  Leejpie, 
taken  bv  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  who 
had  emnmccd  the  parly  of  the  Li'-jgue,  and  Vc  wix'Oi  the 
ganison  wiis  an  antiuvaiicc,  aixl  retaken  hj  \nc  royal  forct>s. 

Le  Tremblav  is  very  small ;  its  popuUiion  is  under  500 
(Dulauru);  it lleaa  little  out  oC  Ute  road  from  Dreux  te 
Chailres. 

ChStcauncuf  (population  1250,  Dulaure)  is  in  a  fortile 
plain  betireen  Dreux  and  Nogent  le  Rottotu  Here  was 
an  antient  castle,  Cbstrum  Tbeodemerense.  a  name  whidi 

was  corrupted  into  Thimer,  and  gave  to  the  surroui.dmg 
territory  the  name  of  Thimerais;  whence  Chaieaum  uf  is 
sometimes  distinguished  as  ChSteauneuf  en  Thinierais  1  n 
A  D.  1569  it  was  taken  by  the  troops  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne 
and  retaken  by  those  of  Henrt  Iv.  Hm  iirinlntMiia  aow 
carry  on  a  trade  in  cattle. 

Digny  is  not  ftir  tnm  Qhtteatmeaii  with  a  potnilatis^ 
according  to  Dulaure,  of  1197.  BolM  ef  OUT  a:tlMriliB 
make  this  to  be  only  a  village. 

Senotu  lies  and  Mai;kl>ois  are  on  the  Blaise;  the  former 
near  its  source,  the  latter  lower  down.  At  S«noiH:bes 
(population  1911,  Dulaure)  steam-cngtnes  and  hydraulic 
machines  are  made,  and  then  are  iron>work&  Trwla  is 
coirii4eii  in  eittle  and  benao.  Aft  UailleMi  (rM 
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bituitt^.  n  il.jiire)  woollen  cloth  and  iisjht  woollen  btutTs  are 
made.    Vr.j  i;-,  (I, I  -  in  lii.'  1  •'^i^hbourlicwd. 

Brezolles  is  on  tfie  Meuvette.  Dulaure  t^ivcs  the  popula- 
tion at  84-1.    Trade  in  cattle  u  carried  on. 

At  La  Fert£  Vidune  (pnialfttiMi  «08.  Dulaura).  in  the 
nortb>iiMt«ni  put  of  llw.  dqntttWHiU  trade  it  orried  on 
in  hones  and  cattle.  Some  of  our  utbonliee  aeko  thta 
to  be  only  a  villa^. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Cbartres  are  E]>ornon,  Main- 
tenon,  Gallardon,  OuMelonRToy,  Auneau,  Ouarville,  Voves, 
J unvillc,  Thoury,  Illaire  or  llliers,  Cours'iUe,  and  Pont-gouin. 

Epemon  in  on  (he  hi<:ii  road  from  Paris  to  ChartTBS, 
in  a  delightful  i^ituutiou  uu  the  »lupu  and  at  the  foot  of  • 
hill,  MM  tbo  little  river  Qneele,  •  feeder  of  the  Bum.  It 
is  toletmbly  built:  it  wn  Ibrmerly  welled  in  on  three 
sidc-i ;  on  the  fijurth  side  (the  north)  it  was  defended  by  a 
fastle  on  the  .summit  of  the  lull,  of  whi<*h  bonio  picturesque 
ruins  still  remain.  The  rountr\-  round  consists  of  fertile 
meadows,  watered  by  M>%urai  brooks.  The  inhabitants 
(1462,  Dulaure)  manufacture  leather:  there  are  kilns  for 
sypstim  i  end  trade  ie  earned  on  in  llour»  ouellent  pulse, 
hone«»  andcitile. 

Maint«ion  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euro,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Voise.  It  was  erected  into  a  marquisate  in 
1  6S j,  in  favour  of  the  widow  Scamm.  wife  of  I>;uis  XIV., 
In  ttiT  known  in  hi>tory  by  the  naiue,  which  she  took 
Irum  this  town,  of  Madame  (or  rather  La  Man|uis<^') 
'Ic  Miiinteiiou.  The  Ch&teau  do  MaintenoQ  w««  built 
by  Jean  Cotlereau.  intendant  of  the  finaneeo*  and  aold 
by  hie  doseeodeata  to  Madame  do  Mainleaon:  Mine  por- 
itom  of  Cott«nBu*e  ediflee  mar  be  obtervod  in  the  pre- 
sent structure.  ITie  chapel  of  the  eh;tleau  is  8crupulou»l> 
preserved:  the  tradition  that  L<juis  XIV.  and  Maname  de 
Vlaintenon  were  married  there  appears  from  the  testimony 
of  history  to  bo  unfounded.  The  apartment  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon  retains  a  portrait  of  her.  Tbo  grounds  are 
huge  and  well  kept  up ;  the;  an  inteneoted  in  oveiy'dirao> 
tion  by  ni.tmeRKis  canida,  over  whieh  era  no  lew  than  00 
bridges.  The  town  itself,  though  well  laid  out  and  well 
built,  presents  nothing  remarkable:  the  inhabitants  (lo4'2, 
Dulaure)  carry  on  trade  in  cattle.  Collin  d'Harleville,  a 
dramatic  author  of  note,  was  born  hen».  Tiie  iU|uoduct  of 
Maintenon  has  been  already  noticed.  Near  the  town  is  a 
plain  covered  with  Druidicd  remains,  called  the  stones  of 
Gargantua. 

OaUerdon  te  on  the  riaht  bank  of  the  VeiM^  al  the  juae* 
lion  of  the  little  brook  toe  Ocre ;  it  bad  antiently  a  eaitle: 

ih  '  t ;  n  wa.s  several  times  taken  and  retaken  in  the 
war*  ot  the  Kngli^h  in  France  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Dunois,  who  took  it  from  the  English  a.d.  144. 3,  de»troyc<l 
;ho  castie  except  one  tower,  which  still  remains.  Gaihirdon 
was  taken  by  tne  Huguenots  under  the  Prince  of  Cond^  in 
the  religknis  wars  of  the  eittteeoth  oentuty.  The  inhn- 
bitnnte  ( 1 398,  Dulaure)  carry  on  Uade  in  com, 
exon.  calves,  and  sheep. 

Guidelongroy  is  on  the  Voise.  Vaysse  de  Villiers,  who 
terms  it  a  village,  assigns  to  it  a  ]>opulation  of 

Auneau  is  on  a  small  stream  running  into  the  Voise. 
It  has  the  remains  of  a  eaaUe,  probably  built  at  the 
latter  end  of  tbe  fourteenth  century.  In  tbit  caatle,  in 
the  religioos  wars  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  a  body  of 
German  cavalry,  in  the  aerriee  of  the  Protestants,  were 
surprised  by  the  royal  troops,  and  in  great  part  killed. 
What  remains  of  tlie  ca<itle  is  used  as  a  dwell infi;-lM>use  ;  at 
the  entrance  is  a  lower  of  very  substantial  construction, 
whi'  h  ((Jininari'ls  the  surrounrlim;  country.  Tiie  inhabit- 
ants of  Auneau  (14UU.  Dulaure)  manufacture  hosiery. 

At  Ouarville  (population  723,  Dulaure)  hosiery,  and  at 
Voves  (popalation  1136,  DulauraJ  hoiieij  and  lii^  wooUen 
•tub  are  manafaetnred ;  end  at  Otiarville  trade  ii  carried 
on  in  horws  and  cuttle.  At  Jan\illc  (population  9S6) hosiery 
and  light  woollen  stufl's  are  inanufBclured :  ami  at  Thoury 
or  Toury,  near  Janvilli'  (population  i  _  ^J.  i'ulaure).  hosier)' 
and  beet-root  sut^ar ;  a  trade  in  hordes,  usses,  mules,  and  cattle 
is  also  carried  on. 

Illaire  is  on  tbe  left  bank  of  tbe  Loir,  near  itaaource: 
:u  population,  in  IMS,  was  2059  fbr  the  town,  or  2937 
for  tbe  whole  commune:  tbe  inhabitants  carry  on  trade 
in  cattle,  sheep,  and  wool ;  and  manufacture  woollen 
dotbs.  white  serge,  and  other  light  wootten  lUiSii  and 
oosicry:  thi-re  nrr  Mtme  tan-vards. 

CourviUean.l  P'  i.;  -oii;n  are  both  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe 

Avns,  tbe  first  on  tbe  rood  ftom  Cbartres  to  Le  Maaa  and 


Angers,  the  second  on  a  road  branching  from  tiii^s  iil  Cour 
\411e  to  Bel(''me,  Maniers,  and  Alen^on.    .A  i  Cuurvil k-  ( 
pulation  1341,  Dulaure)  some  trade  m  hordes  and  cattle  it 
carried  on.   The  chateau  which  the  descendants  of  SuUy 
poseeaaed  in  thia  town  has  been  entirely  destroyed;  but 
that  at  Yillebon.  dSetant  two  or  three  milee  from  Courvilla» 
where  that  great  statesman  died,  is  yet  in  ({ood  prceerTation, 
and  is  one  of  tbe  finest  remains  of  the  sixteenth  eentunr 
At  Pont-gouin  (popvlatiaii  1404^  Dotnwe)  white  aeiga  U 
made. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Chftteaudun  arc  Sanchevilk^ 
I*  Ferti  Vtllencuve,  Bonneval,  Clojea,  and  Brou. 

To  Sanchcville,  which  is,  accordiof  to  aomeof  oar  tvtho- 
ritiea,  a  viUafe^  Dulaura  aHiena  a  populatioii  of  no  mora 
than  9M.   La  Ferti  VilleneuTO  is  still  smaller. 

Bonneval  is  on  the  road  from  ChurtiO'^  tu  T.nirs,  in  a  plea- 
.satit  fertile  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  l..,u,  which  hero 
(lows  in  several  elianneU.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  some 
strength.  The  pansh  church  has  a  lofty  spire.  The  inhabit- 
ants (1750,  Dulaure)  manufacture  carpets,  counterpanes, 
flanoeb,  wooUen  atulEi,  ealieoeSk  and  printed  cottons;  and 
spin  ooMen  and  weoUon  yam.  Tkado  is  earned  on  in  ooro, 
(four,  wool,  and  cattle ;  and  there  ore  some  considerable  tan- 
yards.  Tlu  re  are  some  Ehruidical  monuments  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  towi; 

Cloyes  is  alw  on  the  road  from  Chart  res  to  Touji>,  and 
on  the  Loir:  it  is  a  place  of  very  little  trade,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  ISOO.  (Vayske  de  Villiers.)  Brou  is  on  tbe 
Ozanne.  which  Hows  into  tbe  Loir:  it  had,  in  1831^  a  popv- 
lataon  of  1870  for  tbe  town,  or  2S63lbrtbc  whole  oommuiM- 
The  inhabitanU  make  serges,  and  other  light  stufllh  and 
some  of  the  fittings  of  weavers'  looms.  There  are  some 
marl-pits  of  considerable  depth  in  the  nciglibourhoud. 

In  the  arromlissement  of  Nogent  le  Roirou  are  Nogent 
lit  RolTuu,  Authon,  Bc«umont  Ic  Chetif.  Champrond,  La 
Loupe  or  La  Louppe,  and  Belhomer  or  Bclbomert. 

NiMBttt  le  Rotrou  is  on  tbe  road  from  Paris  by  Cbartres 
to  Le  aans.  Angers,  Nantes,  and  other  places  in  the  weet  of 
France,  33  miles  fmm  Cbartres.  It  ii  a  small  town  in  a 
plcaitant  valley,  watered  by  the  Huine,  on  the  left  bank  o( 
which  the  (l  '  n  stands.  It  is  a  long  place  in  proportion  to 
Its  size.  There  is  a  caktle,  a  pictuiv»que  rum,  which  com- 
mands the  town,  and  possesses  some  interest  as  having  been 
the  residence  of  Sully.  There  are  three  hospitals,  one  ol 
them  founded  by  SuUy,  who,  as  well  as  bis  wife,  was  buried 
hera;  but  the  tomb*  wera  violated  daiinc  the  Revolution 
and  the  remains  dispersed.  The  town  ban  in  183S  a  popu- 
lation of  5812,  tbo  commune  of  6R2j:  the  manufactures  arm 
druggets,  serges, and  other  light  woollens,  and  cotton-varn 
there  are  several  tan-yards,  some  tan-mills,  andadyr-  |j  jh  l  . 
There  are  a  public  library,  a  high  school,  and  an  agricul- 
tural socteljr* 

Authon  la  near  dieaonrce  of  the  Ozanne:  its  inhabitants 
(1311,  Dulauie)  make  serges,  druggets,  and  other  light 
woollens.  Beaumont  le  Chetif  (a  village,  according  to  some 
of  our  authorities)  is  between  Brou  and  Nogent  le  Rotrou  * 
its  inhabitants  (0<.U.  Dulaure)  manufacture  earthenware. 
Champrond  is  a  village,  acconlini;  to  some  authorities,  with 
904  inhabitants  ( Dulaure),  who  trade  in  charcoal  and  wood. 
There  are  in  the  neighbourhood  iron-mines,  iron-works,  and 
peat-pits.  La  Louppe  and  Belhomer  are  on  the  road  ftoQ 
Dreux  to  Nogenti  they  an  both  small ;  Dulaure  assigns  ti 
them  a  population  of  t098  and  451  respectively.  At  La 
Louppe  some  business  is  done  in  horM.s,  oxen,  and  sheep. 

The  department  constiiuieti  the  diucese  of  Cbartres,  the 
l)i-.iuip  of  whii  h  is  a  st;(Vragen  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris. 
It  is  comprehended  in  cne  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale 
of  Pari-s  and  in  the  circuit  of  the  Conseil  Academiaue  of 
that  city.  It  is  in  the  first  military  division,  of  which  tbe 
head-quanm  an  at  P^aris.  It  returns  fbnr  members  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  state  of  education  in  tbe  de- 
1  artment  is»  favourable  as  cotupjiri-il  with  the  greater  part  of 
France.  The  number  of  male  <iiiMn  ti  at  school  is  in  the 
p  '•portion  of  one  for  every  seven!  I  H  mhubiiants. 

This  department  consists  of  the  former  district  of  Char- 
train,  and  a  portion  of  Duoois,  both  of  which  wera  eonpi^' 
bended  in  tne  ootmty  of  Beiwce  or  Boausse,  and  in  iIm 
province  of  Ort6anois ;  of  a  portion  of  OiJ&nois  proper ;  o| 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  county  of  Percbe,  compreneoded 
in  the  pro\  nice  of  Maine ;  and  of  a  small  pOTliOtt  of  the  dia> 
trict  Mantuiii.  in  the  He  d.;  France. 

EURl'BIA.  (Thkcomihata.] 

EUEIUDES  of  Athena  ia  said  to  bara  been  bom  a» 
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ililtiiiw  in  thm  jmr  ilc.  4S0,  on  the  Atif  of  tbe  nwtTietoiy 

obtained  over  the  fleet  of  His  fnther  Mne^arcbus 

nnd  Ins  ninther  Chio  \k«?-t"  aiuung  llie  rct'uge«s  driven  to 
Siihiim-  hy  the  |irogress  of  ihe  invadiiij^  ainn.  They  geeni 
to  have  been  Atbeniaa  citisens  of  the  pourer  cla»s,  as  we 
IIikI  that  the  meea  oampation  of  this  poet's  mother  won 
miule  br  AriatophaiiM  one  standing  subject  of  the  ridicule 
which  he  w  peneveringly  heaped  upon  him.  I'hilocho- 
nis,  on  t  hp  (  ontrary.  says  that  ho  was  of  noble  birth ;  bulslill 
his  p;iiLM:i-i  might  bo  poor.  (Suidas.  Eipiirilijc  )  Euripides 
!i(nv<'\>  r  found  means  to  liivoic  hiiii-L-li'  early  and  closely 
ti)  the  study  of  plaloaouhy  la  ihe  schoul  of  Anaxajroraj*, 
a-  well  as  to  that  of  efoquenco  under  Prodirus.  While 
he  wa^  yet  very  young,  the  pon^ecution  and  banishment 
Anaxagoras  appear  to  have  deterred  him  from,  or  at 
leaf t  dd^inted  him  with,  U»  culUnttion  of  fbiloeaphr  w  a 
profeakion.  and  eombined  with  the  etranff  netumi  hant  of 
his  genius  to  direct  insexerlions  rhielly  todranuulic  composi- 
tion. He  is  said  to  have  commenced  writing  ut  \hv  ag»  of 
eighteen  ;  and  in  the  coiurse  of  a  lon  j;  life  he  cotiip*^»scd  not 
fewer  than  aeventy-flve  traiiedtes,  or,  according  to  other 
anthoritiei,  tiinvQ^tini,  vhioh  liTaUed  in  the  public  ap- 
probatiMi  the  eontMnpoiaiy  pnoduotions  of  Soi^hoelea;  and 
notwithstanding  the  constant  and  bitterly  ntirieal  attacka 
whii  li.  iti  the  author's  own  tinu',  they  sustained  from 
such  as  were  exclutivelv  uiid  intolerantly  attachod  to  the 
L'liU'i  irHfric  school,  ihey  K-rured  hiiu  Cor  all  sucixtHliiig  ai^es 
e  place  beside  its  two  great  masters.  Wlieii  upwards  of 
•evmitj  years  old.  weary,  U  ahould  seem,  of  the  feverish 
excitement  in  which  he  mutt  have  been  kept  alike  the 
petulant  eritieism  and  the  turbulent  apfdause  that  attended 
him  at  Athens,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  ArcheUm, 
king  of  Macedon,  and  'u>nt  to  live  in  honoured  and  tran- 
quil rettroroonl  at  his  court.  Here,  however,  a  singular 
as  well  as  tragical  end  awailt-d  him.  Acconlitiij;  to  one  ac- 
count (for,  in  this  as  in  many  other  matters  of  antieut 
biograj^y.  there  are  diecrcpancies),  he  bad  siient  three 
years  in  thia  rotreatt  when,  walking  one  day  in  a  solitary 
»\wu  he  wee  met  by  tome  of  tbe  lung's  boanda*  whieh, 
rushing  famously  upon  him,  totre  him  so  violently  that  he 
shortly  afu  r  dieii  in  consequence  of  the  laceration,  .\ulus 
Gcllius  teiU  us  that  the  Ainenmns  sent  to  Macedun  to  ;u,k. 
for  the  body  of  Euripides,  but  that  tha  Macedonians  cor- 
stantly  refused  it,  in  order  ihnt  their  own  country  mignt 
retain  the  honriur  of  the  mag  n  1 1  >:  1 1 1  tomb  whieh  tlley  erected 
Ibr  him  at  PeU%  and  which,  aooordtng  to  Ammianiu  Mar- 
^llinus,  was  sanetiflfed  by  tbe  thunderstroke,  as  Plutardi 
Pnforin*  us  had  been  the  case  with  that  of  Lycurgus.  Thus 
Athens  was  obliged  to  content  herself  with  engraving  the 
iiatnc  of  Euripides  upon  an  empty  monun^ent.  whuh  m  the 
time  of  Pausanias  was  yet  standing  beside  the  road  from 
the  Pirwis  to  Athens  (Pautan.  Attie,  1»  8),  near  the  tomb 
ofMenander. 

Of  tbe  numenniB  tragedies  of  Buripides,  nineteeti  sur- 
vive—a much  larger  proportion  than  has  descended  'to  us 

(if  llie  works  of  either  of  the  two  elder  tragic  masteni.  We 
have  already  [Dramatic  Akt,  k  ,  vol.  i\.  j).  l  ilj  pointed 
owl  his  '  Elcclrii'  to  the  rcaikr's  aiteiiliou,  not  a*,  a  favoiir- 
abl»;  speriinen  of  the  general  jwwers  of  Euripides— for,  in 
deed,  as  a  work  uf  art  it  is  decidedly  one  of  tlie  least  meri- 
torious of  hts  extant  pieces,— but  as  alTordbig  the  clearest 
point  of  roraporison  lietween  hia  nujat  womiiienily  distinc- 
tive features  aft  a  dramRlist  and  thoM  of  his  (wo  great  pre- 
:KH-i'-.~or- ;  thi^  bt'ini:  ihc  only  instance  in  \shii  h  we  hiue 
a  piece  f'liiin  each  anil  ill  of  llie  three  e^iuposcd  up<ja  one 
and  the  same  historu  al  or  mythological  subject.  'Orestes,' 
tlie  stit  ject  of  which,  uiusmuch  as  ii  relates  to  the  uerseou- 
liun  of  that  hero  by  the  ftiriee  of  hia  mother  and  his  pro- 
aeripiion  as  a  matricide,  is  the  aanie  aa  that  of  the  '  £um«- 
n>de<>'of  A^ehyliM,  though  in  seetie.  incident,  and  dnraeter, 
cxe-  ptiii*;  that  of  On>  trs"  hitn-df.  they  are  wholly  different, 
IS  more  vi'^orous  ami  more  aftei  lin,'  ihan  the  *  Eleelra.* 
*  Iphiijenia  in  Tauris'  and  'Andromache'  t'Dllicv  out  still  | 
fofUicr  the  fortunes  of  Orestes;  both  rank  amonir  those 

tiecc^of  the  second' order  in  wliicb  tlie  highest  pra»e  can 
B  uiven  onlv  to  certain  fortiona. '  Tha  same  tnay  be  said 
of  the  six  followmg  pieees :  the '  TMiadM,'  tbe  moumf^illy 
^  and  conclusion  of  which  exJiibits  the  captive  Trojan 
Women  leavinir  Troy  in  Hames  behind  them  ;  *  Hecuba,' 


ri-l.iuii^;  111  t!ie  sul»c<|0 


■;it  hi>t'iry  of  ihe  captive  ijuw-n  ; 
the  '  Hen  ulei  Fureiis,'  or  '  Raiding  Hercules;'  ihf-  '  Phus- 
iiissn'."  liaviti|»  the  same  hi^turicftl  i^roundwork  as  iln- '  Seven 
against  Theb«4*  of /fiacbylus;  the  '  Heraclidn.'  which  cele- 


bntei  ttie  Athenian  pfuteetida  of  the  cihildrcn  of  Haretdaii 

ancestors  of  the  Ijicedirraonian  kind's,  frum  the  p<»»"*c'"uti«in 
liurysiheus;  and  Uiu  '  Supphccs.'  which  in  Use  manner 
f  omnieiiiorates  the  interment  of  the  Seven  nefore  Thebes 
and  their  army,  gained,  on  behalf  of  Adrastus.  king  of 
Argof,  by  *  viatory  of  the  Athenians  over  the  Tbebana. 
'  Helea*  ia  a  very  antertainiDg  and  singular  drama,  full  of 
marvelloua  adventnras  and  appearaneec.  beinK  founfled  on 
the  assertion  of  the  Epyptiarl  priests  that  Helen  hod  m 
fact  remained  oonceale<l  in  Eirypt.  while  Pans  had  merely 
carried  off  an  air\  semblance  of  her.  The  genuineness  of 
'  Rhesus,'  taken  from  the  eleventh  book  of  the  '  Iliad.'  has 
been  much  disputed,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  its  great  rela- 
tive inferiority— an  argument  which  is  outweighel  by  cer- 
tain internal  ebanotartities  of  the  piece  itedif,  ooinbined 
with  the  external  testimony  of  the  antient  writers  ascribing 
it  to  Euripides.  For  besutifhl  morality  and  unaflected  yet 
overpowering  pathos,  his  *  Ion.'  lu.s  '  Iplii^cnia  in  Aulis,' 
I  mid  above  ail,  his  '  Alcestis,' arc  peculiarly  distinguished. 
I  lie  found  subjects  especially  suited  to  the  de\elopraent  of 
his  finer  powers  in  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  the  youth 
from  whom  the  first  of  these  three  tragedies  is  named,  in 
the  ama^asting  innoaanee  of  tha  haioica  of  tha  aaooiid. 
and  id  the  tender  yet  letelute  devotedneM  of  csHDiiUal  it- 
fection  portrayed  in  the  third,  to  which  Milton aQbeautiftlUT 
alludes  in  bis  well-known  sonnet,  beginning 

'  Mttt)Mau(bt  I  (•«  mj  1st*  Mpoufol  sual 
Bnwilil  to     Ilka  AlMiUa  boa  iba  mm. 
WlM  Jaw's  fMM  no  to  far      MlMMfl  ■STC.*  ft*. 

The  *  Hippolytu^  and  tbe  '  Medea,'  exhibiting  aD  tbe 
romantic  violence  of  irregular  and  vehement  feminiiM  paa- 
sions.  are  deservedly  eciebraled  among  the  greatest  an| 

most  thorouchlv  suoeesaful  achievements  of  tlii-«  drHiuu'ist, 
In  tlu!  former  tlie  heroism  of  Hippolytus  is  suhlinie  as  well 
a>  beautiful ;  and  as  rc^'ards  the  rondui't  uf  I'hailra,  ;iv 
bchlegei  has  well  remarked,  it  merits  tbe  highest  com- 
mendation for  tbe  strict  observaneo  of  moral  propriety 
in  a  subjeet  of  so  otttieal  a  natvra.  After  the  *  Hippolytual' 
the  same  eminent  critic  k  dispoosd  to  assign  the  neott  pboe 
among  all  the  reni;rntn:r  works  of  Exiripidesto  the '  Bacrliip,' 
on  account  of  its  harinomuus  unity,  its  well  sustained  vigour, 
and  of  the  apptopriateneist  to  the  very  peculiar  subject  iieri- 
treated,  ot  that  iuxuriaxice  of  ornament  which  Euripides 
constantly  displays.  Thil  fiaoe  also  meriU  espacial  atlMI- 
tiou  as  being  the  only  one  renniaiuig  of  tha  eerfout  dramas 
that  were  eompoeed  expressly  and  immediately  in  faooonr 
of  Bacchus  himself  the  patron  deity  of  the  theatre.  In 
this  instance  the  glory  aun  tiie  power  of  Bacchus  are  not 
nierelv  the  ix-cision — they  form  the  subject  of  the  tniiredy; 
and  the  wildly  picturesque  chorus  of  Dai  chantes.  a«  Sehleg($l 
observes. '  represent  the  infectious  and  tumultuous  inspira- 
tion of  the  wutdiip  of  Bacchus  with  great  sensual  power 
and  vividneas  of  eoncaption.* 

An  interest  yet  more  peniKar  attadias  to  the  *  Cy(  l<  >p>  ' 
as  being  the  sole  remaining  specimen  of  thera^rTCtr.it;eii^ 
80  called  from  the  chorus  of  satyrs,  which  formed  an  esscM- 
tial  pnrt  of  Us  composition.  This,  therefore,  be«;tus  (»>  is 
the  titiest  placr*  in  which  to  give  a  brief  account  of  thu 
particular  and  somewhat  remarkable  dramatic  speaea 
From  this  piece  itatdf  and  from  all  collaleial  evidaooe.  it  it 
to  be  interad  that  tbe  satyiie  drama  was  never  aelad  hot 
es  a  kind  of  shorter  and  Iii^ter  after-piece,  to  relieve  the 
minds  uf  the  audience,  especially  the  ruder  portion  of  tbem, 
after  the  grave  impression  of  the  ««nou«  performances :  fur 
which  purpose,  however,  it  seems  to  have  been  very  coo- 
Btantly  employed,  each  tragic  trilogy  being  almost  inva- 
riably aocompanierl  by  one  ckT  these  shorter  and  lighter  pro- 
duetions.  Thus  we  find  mention  made  of  Ave  sarnie  pieces 
of  /hschylus,  seven  or  eight  of  8o|AM)dea.  Ilvaof  Bnripidet. 
besides  a  number  r/f  others  by  various  minor  authors  N  t 
wltb^Ialldlllt^  us  burlesque  ingredients,  llie  in^ic  charac;i.r 
was  so  tur  i>re-er\i-d  m  the  saiyric  play,  that  the  subject 
appi'ars  to  have  been  always  btsltorical.and  the  aciioTi  jtartly 
serious,  though  with  a  fortunate  catastrophe.  No  less  thsn 
tragedy  and  comedy,  tbe  satyric  drama  had  its  pecuUar  sad 
appropriate  stage  decorations,  representing  woods,  caves, 
mountains,  and  other  diversities  of  the  svlvan  landscape 
Satyrs  old  and  young,  with  iiUenus  in  Lis  various  a^es. 
wore  distinifuished  fram  one  another  by  the  variety  of  ibeir 
fjrotesque  masks,  crowned  with  long  shaggy  goats'  hair; 
while  the  satyrs  were  ne^li',(ently  dad  In  sKids  of  beasts, 
and  the  Sileni  daooiated  witfi  ^andi  of  flowan  sldllbttf 
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woren.  The  siityr  part*  too  npiu'ar  to  have  •.ometime* 
arte'i  by  ]mt>tijmnnir  noitbmiers  [Quviiig  ou  a  kiti'i  i>f"  stilts, 
to  iri\t>  inun^  coriipletfly  the  appetiratice  of  i;oat«.'  Ic^s. 
Tbe  choral  dance,  ii  ib  haidly  aec4Msary  lo  temark,  Wiut 
thoroui^ly  rustic,  peculiarly  hvely,  a&d  quila  opposite  in 
chmeter  to  the  loUHiin  and  ImpMaiiTe  mowmeat*  which 
«eeoin|wiiiad  tlw  terimit  trtfedy.  The  pun  of  Buripides 
■los  for  ita  subject  the  artvLiituii.'  of  Ulysses  with  Polyphe- 
mus, as  related  in  ihe  '  0<lys>ey,'  with  iht;  miilition  of  Sile- 
nus  and  hia  gatyr  band  :  the  charactertt  are  accurately  dk- 
m-iminaied  and  congistently  nitiintained;  and  th«  nature 
of  the  plot  produces  such  natural  contrasts  and  even 
blcndinus  of  Uw  ludiootia  vitb  Uw  borrible,  aa,  above  all 
things  else,  Mbdor  Ihia  draim  Uniqub  Imoog  the  Oreeian 
reinuins. 

Tlie  editions  of  Euripides  are  numerous.  The  first 
edition,  that  of  J .  Laskaris,  FloreiK  e,  near  tbe  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  cuntams  only  tho  Me<]eH,  HippolytuH, 
Akfl8tis»  and  An'drotnache.  That  ot  Aldus,  Venice,  1503, 
contains  seventeen  plays,  among  trhich  is  the  C^clo(>k. 
AmonfSobMqaetit  editions  are  those  by  Canter,  Antwerp. 
1571 ;  Barnes,  CambridgSb  W*i  Muagtave.  Oxibtd.  177«; 
Beck,  Leipzig.  I77S-I7M).  The  last  oonpleto  editioiu  are 
hy  Aug.  MarthiU.  Loiptig.  1813.  and  by  1«.  H.  Botho,  Leip- 
zig, 1825.  The  editions  of  separate  plays  are  also  uuinerou» : 
uriHMii;  which  that  of  the  Hecuba,  Orestes,  J»Iiumiis>sd,  and 
Me<lea.  by  Pur.<on,  is  the  best  known.  Euripides  has  been 
t  raitblatcd' into  German  by  F.H.  Botbe,  and  into  EBgliah  by 
Potter,  lliere  are  also  ttaoalationi  ki  Qormaii  «#  ««mal 
of  ttjesenarate  plays. 

EUROPE  i>  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe, 
forming,'  the  nui ih-we«tern  part  of  the  old  contineni,  of 
whu  h  it  Dci'uj'ic^  a  little  more  thaii  tn o  veventeenths ; 
Asia  contains  nearly  nine-»<>venli!ciUh-i.  aiid  Africa  some- 
what more  than  six.  The  surface  of  Europe  is  calculated 
tb  eoniam  about  3,900,auu  square  miles,  if  Mount  Cau- 
te«ay  and  this  river  Ural  are  conalderad  aa  fcnnutK  the 
boundarj-linc  between  it  and  Asia. 

The  name  'Europe'  first  occurs  in  n  poem  attributed  to 
Homer.  Herodotu-.  says  he  does  not  know  liow  ih-i  iiaine 
came  to  be  i^iven  to  oui  continent,  except  it  be  from  Euroj  a, 
the  d;unihu'r  of  the  king  of  Tyre;  Iv.it  iio  seems  li;inlly 
satisfied  with  this  explanation,  and  wc  have  no  other  to 
offer.  If  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  America  were  lost 
ire  abould  have  a  aimilar  diOeulty  in  ooi^eoturing  faotr  the 
Neir  World  obtained  ita  nake. 

Europe  is  separated  fYnm  Xmcnnx  hy  the  wide  expanse  of 
the  Northern  Allaasm,  which  \vaj.he*  its  western  and 
mrthLTti  shores,  and  from  Africa  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  The  boundary-line  which  divides  Europe  from  Asia 
is  only  in  part  indicated  by  nature.  This  line  runs  through 
the  Arehipdago,  the  atnita  of  the  Dardanelles  the  aea  qf 
Maman,  ana  the  Mntita  of  Constantinople  to  the  Black 
Son.  which  is  traversed  by  it.  So  far  all  geographers  agree, 
but  they  do  not  agree  as  to  the  remaming  part  of  the 
boundary  line.  In  the  la*t  reiitviry  this  hue  was  dru«ti 
through  the  strait.s  of  Ycnikale  and  tlie  sea  of  Azut',  and 
then  along  the  river  Don  as  far  as»  the  ixnnt  wivere  it  ap- 
flfoaches  nearest  to  the  river  Volga,  and  afterwards  along 
tllla  river  to  its  condueoee  Vith  the  Kama.  It  then  fol- 
lowed the  Kama  td  iM  tooroea  in  the  Uimlian  Moimtains, 
and  was  conthwed  along  the  owt  of  thia  range  to  tbe 
<oiirce  of  the  "Kiuni  and  tbanee  along  ihattim  w  tbe  gulf 

of  Kara. 

Thix  tmundary-line  is  now  abandoned  as  being  too  vague, 
and  another  is  substituted  for  it.  This  new  tine  traverses 
the  Black  S«a  to  the  western  extremity  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
south  of  Aitapa;  it  then  nine  along  the  watershed  of  ihia 
rahg^  eait«>«th-eaBt  to  its  eaatom  wctvemiiy.  where  it 
ren  -hp*  the  Caspinn  5?ea  at  Soorogait,  north  of  Ihe  peninsula 
i-f  .Absheian.  Thetue  it  runs  through  the  Caspian  Sea, 
which  it  loaves  at  the  mouth  of  the  rncr  Ural,  whos^?  course 
it  follows  up  to  its  sources  in  tbe  Uralian  Mountains.  The 
Ui-nlian  Mountains  and  the  river  iUm  edmatitiito  the  re- 
mainder of  thi»  boundary-line. 

llie  most  northern  point  of  the  European  continent  is 
GtpO  Notd  Kvn;  in  71'' 6'  H.  lat.;  North  Cape,  in  71M(/. 
ts  Ott  an  island  t>al1ed  Matierae.  The  most  southern  points 
nrv  Punia  de  Tanfa  in  Spain  (.36*  N.  lai.)  and  Cape  Ma- 
tapin  <.J6"  17'i  in  Clreece.  The  most  western  jioints  are 
Cape  St.  Vincent  (9»  W.  I ontr.i.  (  ape  Roca  (S**  and 
Cape  FinisUete  {V  iJ').  The  must  eastern  point  is  in  the 
 ^    *  (MNF«.]«f,). 


But  Roraeof  the  islands  extend  farther  8<>utn  and  west  thcu 
the  continent.  The  niu>t  suuthorn  ptiinl  of  the  island  of 
Cuiidia  IS  ;i.J^  55'  N.  lat.  The  Blaskt-t  Kl:in<l-  on  iiiu  wast 
of  Iielaud  lie  in  lo"  i'  W.  lo!ii:.  Cape  Fugieberg  in  Ice- 
land is  near  25°  W.  lung  ,  and  the  tnoj>l  western  of  iha 
A  sores,  Con'u  and  Fiures.  31"  W.  long.  The  most  luirtiMin 
extremity  of  Nowaya  Ssemlia  is  about  7?*  N.  lat.  A 
straight  line  drawn  from  Cape  S.  Vincent  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Kara  on  the  Frozen  Ocean,  the  nortli  eastern 
exireniiiy  of  Koroju',  doo:<  not  inuch  exccLMl  .!uuu  Inill'^,  and 
another  drawn  from  Cape  Maiapan  to  Capo  Nord  Kyn,  ia 
J-JdO  miles  long. 

I.  Progreis  iif  Diteoverjf,  The  earliest  notice^  of  the  his- 
tory of  Europe  aie  in  the  writinga  of  tbe  Greelti^  wbn  in- 
habited the  south-eastern  comer  of  our  continent.  From 
this  country  the  geographical  knowledge  of  Europe  ex- 
tended hy  degrees  to  tliu  west  and  north.  Homer,  who 
prohnhly  lived  iiboui.  luou  years  before  the  Chrintian  ii'ia, 
was  ai  quaintcd  with  the  countries  round  (he  ^gean  Sea 
or  ArclDpelago.    He  had  also  a  piuiiy  lu^curate  general 

 II  respecting  those  which  lie  on  the  aoutb  eoaatof  the 

Black  Sea;  but  what  he  says  about  the  countries  west  of 
6reere,on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Is  a  mixture 
of  fable  and  truth,  in  which  the  fahuloiis  part  pnnails  It 
would  seem  that  in  his  age  these  s^us  were  not  yet  viaited  by 
his  countrymen,  and  that  he  obtained  his  knowledge  from  the 
Phienicians,  who  had  probably  for  siuiiie  time  sailed  to  these 
countries,  but  whOb  according  to  the  common  jKiliey  ol 
trading  nations,  spcocid  abroad  Mse  aocounfs  of  these  un- 
known regions,  in  order  to  deter  other  nations  fiom  follow- 
ing their  track  and  participatini,'  in  the  advaiitut{e.^  of  this 
disiant  commerce.  It  is  prohaUle  also  that  the  Phtrnieiaits 
long  c.xi  hided  the  Greeks  fioni  the  navigation  ui'  the  .Me- 
diterranean ;  for  when  the  Greeks  Iw^att  tt»  form  stiule- 
ments  beyond  their  native  country,  thu>  fust  iH  cupiedihe 
shores  of  tbe.£gean,  and  afterwardii  \U*m  of  the  filaclL 
Sea.  Aa  the  Europeen  shone  of  the  Black  Sea  ate  not 
well  adapted  for  agriculture,  except  a  oomparatively  small 
tractof  tlie  peninsula  of  Oiraoa,  their  early  settlements  wcie 
mostly  made  on  the  Asiaiic  shores,  and  consequently  little 
addition  was  made  by  ihesu  colonies  to  Ihe  geographical 
knowledge  of  Europe.  But  the  navii^ation  of  the  l^hw 
nicians  was  checkeu  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  i^ntury 
before  Christ,  apparently  by  their  country  benii^  -uhjugaiad 
bjr  the  Peraiana.  About  this  lime  also'  the  Greeks  bleaan 
to  Ibm  settlementa  iti  ttie  aoathem  parts  of  lialy  and  on 
the  IshiTid  r  Sicily,  and  to  nav'galo  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
ui  Its  full  extent.  Accordingly  we  find  that  in  tiie  time  of 
Herodotus  MjU  bef>'rc  Clirist).  not  only  the  countries  on 
each  side  of  the  Meditertancan  Sea  and  the  northern  shoreis 
of  the  Black  Sea  were  pretty  well  known  to  tbe  Greeks,  but 
that,  following  tbe  track  of  the  Phcenlnian%,tlMy  vectu|«d 
to  pass  the  Columns  of  Hetenbei  and  to  sail  as  Air  at  tte 
Cassiterides.  or  Tin  Islands,  by  whieb  name  the  south- 
western part  of  England  must  be  understood.  It  is  e\ct\ 
T'  ]  L  U  il  that  some  of  their  navigators  sailed  ihrouzh  the 
Kngli<ih  Channel  and  entered  the  North  Sea,  aiid  perhaps 
e\*en  the  Baltic.  It  must  he  oh-erved  however  that  Hero- 
dotus proCssaes  liimself  totally  unacquainted  with  the  islaiida 
called  Ouiiterides  (iiL  115);  and  Strabo  (104.  &e.i  ex- 
presses a  very  uufttvourabl*  opinion  of  the  alleged  MNrtbem 
voyages  of  Pytheas.  * 

Thus  a  considerable  part  of  tbe  coasts  of  Europe  was 
discovered,  whilst  tbe  interior  remained  almusi  unknown. 
When  the  Romans  hef;an  their  conquests,  this  deficiency 
W88  partly  hUed  up.  The  conoueat  of  Italy  was  followed 
by  that  of  Si  ain  and  the  soutnam  part»  ot  FiancO,  and 
not  long  afterwards  Sicily,  Greece,  and  Macedonia  were 
added.  Ossar  conquered  Gallia  and  tbe  cnuntriea  west  al 
the  ri\'er  Rhint-,  to^:e;ht'r  with  the  dislrir!..,  Uiiiir  between 
the  different  arms  hy  whu  li  that  river  enters  the  »ea 
two  expediiion.s  into  Hritaii.  uuulc  known  in  some  mea- 
sure the  nature  uf  our  island  and  its  inhabitants.  Thus  in 
the  course  of  little  more  than  -JOO  years  the  interior  of  all 
those  countries  w  as  discovered  w  hose  shores  alone  had  been 
previously  known.  In  tbe  mean  lime  nothing  was  added 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  coasts,  tbe  Greeks  having  lost  ihcir 
spirit  of  discovery  by  sea  with  their  liberty,  aiid  the  Romans 
not  being  inclined  to  naval  enter]iri-e. 

A  Her  the  establishment  of  iniptirtui  powci  at  liouie,  ths 
conquests  of  the  Romans  went  on  at  a  much  slower  rate, 
•od  the  boundanes  of  tbe  empire  soon  became  staUonaiy 
~'   '  BMilbaefaiafljrvttxaMitodtotlMantuiB 
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of  the  countries  which  were  contiguous  to  the  boundari^ 
The  regions  north  of  the  Danube  are  mostly  plaimt,  and  at 
thai  lime  were  only  inhabited  bv  wandering  nations,  who 
flOKld  not  be  aolgeetad  to  a  ragfuiar  governnMOt.  Such  ai 
iMiat  are  tlie  coimtriea  extending  between  the  Carpa  hian 
Muuntains  and  the  Black  Sea ;  and  therefore  (he  conquest 
jf  Dacia  by  Trajan  was  of  short  c<intinuanci!  and  speedily 
ibaniluned.  The  cuuntries  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Danube  were  soon  added  to  the  empire  ;  Imt  as  the  nations 
who  itihabiied  ilie  tracts  north  of  that  river  bad  not  yet 
gi\-cn  up  a  wandering  life,  they  were  enabled  to  elude 
the  Roman  yoke.  The  meat  important  addition  to  the 
euirire  and  to  geographical  knowled«^  was  the  conquest 
of  England  during  the  first  rcntury  after  Christ,  to 
which,  in  the  following  ccntur),  the  south  of  Scotland  was 
added. 

Nothing  uems  to  have  been  added  afterword^i.  The 
Geagmpby  of  Ptolemy  contains  a  considerable  number  ot 
namaa  of  natiana,  plaeas.  and  riveiia  in  thoae  oountriea, 
which  weie  not  sulgeeted  to  the  Romani.  Ihobably  they 
were  obtained  from  natives,  and  Trom  Roman  traders  who 
had  ventured  to  peni-irate  iKyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire.  But  the?.e  brief  notues  are  very  vn^ue,  and  in 
mostcasosit  u»  very  ditlicult  to  deicrmitic  what  places  and 
positions  are  indicated. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  northern 
bariMrians  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  ideographical  know- 
ledise  previously  obtained,  except  perhaps  a^  to  that  portion 
of  Germany  which  was  subject  to  the  Franks,  which  by 
decrees  became  belter  known  ilian  it  was  before.  But  two 
Seta  of  men  soon  made  their  appearance,  who  contributed 
^rgely  to  extend  tlie  geograpiiical  kn.)wledi;e  of  Europe — 
mutuonanes  and  pirates.  The  Uhnstian  religion  bad  been 
intraduced  into  all  the  countries  subject  to  the  Roman 
power.  The  baibariana  who  subverted  the  empire  noon  be- 
came oonverta  to  die  CSbristisn  ftith.  and  some  of  them 
ventured  among  other  barbarous  nations  for  the  pur|)o>e 
of  Converting  them  also.  They  visited  the  natives  who 
inliabiied  the  eastern  parts  of  Germany,  but  here  their  pro- 
gj-os  was  at  iir&t  sluw ;  they  did  not  cross  the  hver  Odor, 
or  at  least  they  did  not  venture  far  beyond  h,  and  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  this  part  of  Europe  was  cmm^uuA.y 
not  oioeb  inoraa»ed.  The  proiReaa  or  thoae  misaioniriea 


inportant  who  penetrated  from  Ck>nstantinople 
into  the  interior  of  Russia,  where  they  succeeded  in  con- 
verting to  the  Greek  church  the  different  tribes  into  which 
the  Russians  were  then  divided.  This  was  effected  ui  the 
ninth  century.  In  the  tenth  the  western  missionaries  got 
into  Poland,  and  its  inhabitants  by  degrees  became  converts. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Prussians 
•nd  Lithnantana  had  not  hew  eonverted  to  Christianity, 
and  the  attempts  of  the  miaaionariea  were  for  a  long  time 
abortive.  Chri<;tianity  was  howCT'er  introduced  amon^  the 
Prussians  during  the  thirteenth  century  by  force  of  arms, 
the  knights  of  St.  John  havin-f  ct^iujuercd  the  countrs 
The  Lithuanians  were  the  last  to  oinbrace  Clinstiiiait), 
which  was  effected  by  a  stroke  of  policy :  their  sovereign 
•eouirad  the  crown  of  Poland  by  embracing  the  new  Ikith. 

To  the  pfaratea  we  nrv  Indebted  for  our  acquaintance  witti 
the  nortltern  parts  of  Europe,  especially  the  Scandinavian 
peninsuU;  but  this  was  not  owing  to  pirates  who  went  to  but 
to  Dilutes  who  came  from  these  countries.  The  Northmen 
or  Normans,  who  inhabited  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
first  laid  waste  and  then  settled  in  part  of  France,  and  after- 
wards oonnuered  England.  In  their  now  Miltlements  they 
niainlainea  a  communication  with  their  native  countries, 
which  thsa  gisdiiBUy  became  known  wherever  the  Nor- 
mans had  aetiled. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  no  part  of  Europe  has  been 
discovered  or  explored  by  travellers  who  went  for  that  sole 
purptKU".  We  must  however  make  an  honourable  e.xccplion 
in  favour  of  .Alfred  the  Great,  who  sent  two  noblemen  to 
explore  the  countries  around  the  Baltic  Sea;  and  in  the  ac- 
count of  one  of  them.  Other,  or  Otter,  we  find  the  first 
accurate  notiona  respecting  these  regions,  especially  Prussia, 
more  thau  300  vaara  hefoM  the  Plnuaiana  veie  cmiTerted  to 
Christianity. 

II.  Survejft  Europe.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last 
coniury  lri){onometrical  surveys  were  first  made  with  the 
▼ie*  of  constructing  accurate  maps.  The  first  of  these 
sunreya  was  made  iu  France  under  Casaini.  Since  that 
tune  other  European  govanunenta  have  cauiad  aome  parte 
nt.leaat  ef  thair  naipaalin  1mM»  to  bo  awf^  ». 


pecially  Prussin  and  Austria.  Ent^iauv  followed  ui  the 
same  steps  towards  the  beginnintr  of  the  present  century, 
and  to  this  great  national  underiakms  we  owe  tbo  publiea- 
lion  of  the  Oi  dnanve  Maps.  Theaouiheni  paris  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  have  like  ise  been  suiA'eved.  1  hus  w«aftt  now 
in  possesion  of  very  exact  maps  of  nearlv  one-half  of  Eu- 
rope. The  ma]is  (.f  ilie  oilier  cuunirie-  offiurope  rest  on  ihe 
partial  urveys  of  ]>ariicul:ir  distiins,  and  on  a  greater  or 
less  lumibur  of  u^^irorioniu'al  ob-eiv atKins :  by  means  of 
which  those  parts  whi^  h  lui^c  not  been  surveyed  can  still 
be  laid  down  wiihm  certain  timiis  of  accumcy.  Though 
mapit  uf  this  latter  kind  cannot  altogether  be  relied  on,  tna 
altenlion  l  aid  by  all  g>-veinments  to  their  gradual  improve- 
mont  has  hevn  suttieieiit  to  cunect  very  gross  error*,  and 
thus  these  maps  have  by  sl.( cii^sist:  nnd  |iariial  improve 
me;iis  at  ameii  ;i  ceiiajii  def;ri*  of  correciness. 

The  great  inoroase  m  eommeicc  and  navigation  in  eqo 
dern  tunes  lias  convinced  the  respective  governments  of 
Europe  of  the  noesaity  ot  a  minute  and  accurate  aurvej 
of  their  eoaata.  But  alt  the  coasts  of  Europe  have  not  been 
suneyed,  though  more  than  half  of  them  have  been  aev 
ralcly  laid  down.  The  greatest  part  of  the  coast  of  Iceland 
has  been  surveyed  by  the  Dimish  goveriinieiu.  and  ^lll^ 
survey  is  still  going  on.  Tbo  whule  western  cuumI  uf 
Norway,  and  east  of  Cape  Lindesnaes,  as  far  as  the  har- 
bour of  Christiansand,  was  surveyed  by  the  Dane*  fifty 
or  HXty  veais  ago,  but  this  survey  is  not  consid«:red  ae» 
cuiate.  The  Bal.ic.  including  the  Kattegat*  baa  beon  snr> 
veyed  by  the  govemmenu  to  which  the  coasts  bdonf, 
but  not  minutely,  nor  is  the  >urvey  cunsideied  accuni:'- 
The  coast  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kibe  ;ind  \ht 
Dollurt  was  surveyed  bv  tlu:  French,  and  enntmuL^  to  xht 
Schelde  by  the  Duiich.  The  coaal  betweea  tbo  Schelde  and 
Gravelines  was  sur^-eyed  by  the  French,  while  the  Engliab 
ascertained  the  outer  dangers. 

Our  government  has  ahuvvn  (^reut  activity  in  surveying  the 
British  coasts.  A  minute  and  atcaraie  ^urvcy  has  been  titad« 
of  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Great  llriiain  siouth  of  the 
Muiray  Frith,  and  of  the  whole  soutbei  n  euasi.  except  tl... 
tract  between  Sidmoulh  and  Plymouth.  The  westerti  cn^i. 
including  the  Bristol  Channel,  has  been  surveved  as  tar  m 
Bardsey  Island,  and  i<gain  between  Holyhead  and  JLu'cc- 
pooL  Farther  north  only  the  Sol  way  Friih  is  partly 
surveyed.  The  coast  of  Ireland  has  been  surveyed  betwet- n 
Dublin  Bay  and  Donegal  Bay,  inclusive,  along  the  northern 
s:i  11  ,  if  the  island.  The  Shetland  and  Scilly  Islands, 
as  Well  as  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  &&,  have  been 
surveyed  <  cmipletdy,  hut  the  MirveyoftlieOrknqrB  itoM 
yet  tenuinatea. 

The  coast  of  France  has  been  surveyed  hf  the  I^Wch 
government  from  the  Strait  of  Dover  to  Bayonne^  except  a 
part  of  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ftem  about  Belle  Isle 
tothe  Isle  of  Re.  Most  uf  the  harbours  on  the  coast  of  Sp:i;t. 
have  been  minutely  surveyed  by  the  Spanish  sjovernrnen;. 

Most  of  the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  have  been  sur- 
vey cd  ;  Corsica  aud  Elba  by  the  French,  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia by  the  English.  The  survey  of  the  Adiintic  has  been 
compietedby  the  Aostrians  and  English  eo-eperatmg.  From 
the  Adriatic  to  the  Archipelago  I  he  eoaathaa  been  surveyed 
by  the  English,  and  thiy  have  also  carried  on  a  suney 
through  the  islands  uiul  coasts  of  the  Archipelatro,  which  is 
nearly  completed. 

ill.  Phtfuical  Geography.  Nearly  two-thirds  uf  the  sur- 
face of  Europe  consist  of  an  immense  plain ;  the  remainder 
is  partly  mountainous,  and  |aMly  hilly.  This  plain  occupies 
the  aest  pari  ef  the  continent ;  and  the  hilly  aind  mountatn* 
ous  countries  extend  along  its  western  and  southern  abciea. 
On  the  eastern  boundary  the  plain  extends  across  the  whole 
continent  IVom  south  to  noi  ili,  iViim  the  mountam-raji^eof 
the  Cnucasus  and  the  «hori.s  ui  the  Black  Sea  to  those  ot 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  width  it  extenils  in  this  part  of  the 
continent  from  the  Ural  Mountains  to  36  £.  loug.  To  the 
west  of  this  mcndian  it  termineles  an  the  north  on  the 
shores  of  the  fialtie^  and  in  the  mountain-ragioa  of  Scan* 
dinavia ;  on  the  south  it  eontinuas  along  the  southern  ahotea 
of  the  Baltic,  and  extend*  even  farther  west  t  thf  sboi» 
of  Holland  opposite  the  British  Islands.  If  t-mall  i  uunenccs 
arc  Dot  taken  mi u  uc-ount,  it  may  even  be  said  to  cuntir.ue 
in  a  south-west  direction  through  Belgium  and  the  uorthem 
parts  of  France  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  where  it  tenni- 
nates  betweea  Fans  and  the  month  of  the  hver>  Die  person 
of  the  plain,  weat  ef  the  BwidiMi  «r  S(P,  k  annownd  on  tbe 
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rnn  conmetad  irith  thsm.    Tftvanb  tbe  etstern  put  it 

extends  over  tgn  degrees  of  latitude,  hr.t  in  irs  jiropress  to- 
wards the  west  it  becomes  {^radiuiUy  iiarrowt-r,  partlv  owing 
to  the  roountaing  advancing  farther  north,  ana  [ urtlv  nl  u 
owing  to  the  seas  which  form  its  northern  border  running 
IkullMr  to  Uw  MNrfL  Here  its  mean  breadth  does  not  ex- 
Mtd  three  iagnu  of  Utitnd*.  exicept  vbtra  the  p«QiMul» 
of  Jutland  joins  it  Along  ^  eowt  of  Hbm  Nortb  Sea  it  ia 
alin  narrower. 

Bjr  this  narrow  portion  of  the  Great  European  Plain  and 
the  Ballic  (which  may  bn  considered  as  its  lowest  part, 
being  covered  with  water),  the  mountain-regiona  which 
constitute  the  western  portion  of  the  Continent  are  di- 
Tided  into  two  separate  sjrstemB.  To  the  north  lies  the 
•yrimk  of  the  Scandinavian  Mountains,  and  to  the  south 
what  wt  ifaoU  faoM  ciU  tlio  8o«th  Stmpooii  Mountain 
Sjwtem. 

The  Great  Plain  oaeufht  Aovl  1,5MJ90 
P.O,  No. 


the  Soofli  Bntopean  Monntain  Region  i,i 00,000.  and  tho 
Scandinavian  Mountain  System  about  3UO,oou  square  miles. 

Mmndinamcm  Mountain  System.— Tti\%  comprehends  the 
whole  of  the  Scandinavian  jHstiinsula,  or  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way. A  iino  drawn  ftom  the  mouth  of  the  river  Torneo.  at 
the  most  northern  angle  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  to  the  Wa- 
langar  Fiord,  a  bay  of  the  Aretio  Oeaan*  voold  aapataio  it 
flom  th«  nonh'Wastern  part  of  tib«  Groat  Plain,  A  hnn 
mountain  majw  occupies  the  west  part  of  this  peninsula.  It 
rises  on  ihc  vury  shores  of  the  sea  to  a  height  of  some  hun- 
dred feet,  and  attains,  at  a  shorl  dis(ance  Irom  it,  an  eleva- 
tion of  3000  or  feet,  and  frequently  more.  South  of 
63"  N.  lat.  it  has  not  the  form  of  a  mountain-range,  but  of 
a  mountain'plain,its  aurftce  frequently  presenting  a  perfect 
level,  and  in  tomo  plaoea  swelling  into  hills.  This  ewvated 
plain  is  from  100  to  150  miles  across,  and  as  it  attains  in 
many  nans  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation,  which  in  this 
ktitnm  ii  about  4S00  netmlMfn  tha  sea.  a  great  portion  of 
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b  is  almys  covered  with  snow :  while  oAtc  dittnala,  where 
Um  snow  Bielu  during  aevsnd  waeks  in  evwy  year,  sflbrd 
puturs-gTound.  On  wa  nlain  there  rise  •  nmm  number  of 

suminits,  among  whkh  the  Skagstolstind  attains  84U0  and  ' 
till!  Sneirhaitcn  8200  feet.  The  westiTn  side  of  the  jilain  is 
indciUud  by  ducp  iiiluisi  of  tl.t:  m-u,  wim  li  penetrate  from  30 
to  60  miles,  and  even  more,  inlan<l:  the  eastern  side  is  fur- 
rowed by  nuMv  and  deep  Alleys,  of  newly  the  nme 
length. 

North  of  63*  N.  lat.  the  masses  of  rocks  uko  the  fbm  of 

a  high  ridge,  the  summits  of  which  however  rarely  extend 
more  than  a  few  miles,  and  frequently  present  a  sharp-edqed 
crest.  Their  ascent  on  the  side  towanls  llic  Atlaiilii'OctMn  is 
rapid  and  frequently  precipitous,  a  churut  tcr  which  incieuses 
a*  we  ailvaiice  farther  north,  because  the  hi^jheBl  jtart  ofihe 
range  graduallv  approaches  the  ocean  till  it  constitutes  itii 
very  ahons.  "The  highest  summit  is  the  Sulitelma,  which 
dias  to  man  than  6000  feet;  but  many  other  parte  exceed 
the  snowline,  which  varies  between  S060  and  9006  feet,  and 
towards  the  north  sinks  niurli  lower. 

The  cumilr)'  to  the  cnsl  of  tins  range,  and  at  the  base  of 
it,  i>  more  than  1000  feel  above  ihe  m  und  (1(  sci  iids  to- 
wards the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  in  long  slopes,  mtcrrupled  by 
small  level  plains,  and  intersecied  here  and  there  by  ridges 
of  hills,  running  in  the  direction  of  the  slopes,  and  ap- 
proaching in  some  parts  to  the  shoies  of  the  gulf. 

Mount  Styltflellen  is  on  the  northernmost  extremity  of 
the  mountain-plain,  where  it  begins  to  contract  to  the 
dinieii^iuns  of  a  range.  It  stands  near  63°  N.  lat.,  and  at- 
tains the  hei(;ht  of  64S6  feet  above  the  sea.  From  it.  as 
from  H  common  centre,  branrh  uff  ^everal  ridges  to  the  east,  , 
south-east,  south  and  south-west,  and  though  they  soon  i 
aink  down  to  hills,  they  continue  through  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  peninsula,  the  moan  elevation  of  whkh  is  from 
300  to  400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  above  which  the  hflls  rise 
a  few  hundred  feet  Tlu"  Srimduiaviau  ridges  enclose  the 
great  lake-  of"  Maliu  n,  Wt-nern,  and  Wettern.  To  the  south 
of  the  last  lako  tJiL>c  ndges  unite,  and  fi  rm  the  uiblc-lund 
of  Suiiiland,  whose  surface  is  on  an  average  about  JuU  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  which  constilutea  the  most  southern  ex- 
tremis of  the  Scandumvian  system.  It  descends  with  a 
gentle  slope  towards  the  aaat,  but  very  rapidly  lo  the  south 
and  west  the  peninsula  of  Scania,  which  jqids  it  en  the 
south,  is  low  and  flat  . 

The  Fiiroe  Islands,  whicli  arc  bt'twecn  Norway,  Cape' 
Wrath  in  Scotland,  and  Icelund.  and  nourlv  i-qnidistant  IVum 
these  tlirec  countries,  resemble  in  i heir  coiiloimation  the 
rocky  plain  of  South  Scandinavia,  riMng  abruptly  from  the 
sea  to  more  than  lOuo  feet,  and  pioenling  on  their  sum- 
mits, at  an  elevataon  of  more  than  3000  fimt  above  the  sea, 
generally  a  level  surfeoe.  tlib  seems  also  to  be  (he  case 
with  the  s  iulh-eastern  part  of  Iceland,  wli:(  li  is  called  the 
Klofa  Yi'kiil.  where  a  surface  of  more  than  bOOO  square 
miles  has  iit  \er  been  explored,  probably  owin^c  to  tiif  thu  k 
layer  of  snow  which  huf.  accumulated  on  a  muuntain-plani 
which  rises  above  the  snow-lino  (3000  feet).  The  weslom 
and  northern  districts  of  Iceland,  which  in  general  rise  only 
to  a  modsrote  elevation,  though  some  isolated  ridges  and 
summits  attain  the  snow-line,  seem  lo  he  the  produce  of 
that  active  volcanic  agency  which  has  frequently  laid  waste 
this  portion  of  Icelana 

Though  the  Scandmaviun  Mountains  arc  not  visibly  con- 
nected with  the  South  European  Moumaiii  s\>t<MU,  v*'f  may 
perhaps  be  excused  in  considering  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  as  forming  such  a  link-  Tiie  most  northern  part 
of  Scotland  lies  m  the  same  jparallel  with  the  southern  part 
of  the  Scandinavian  mountain-plaih.  and  bears  a  oousider- 
■ible  resemblance  to  it  in  configuration,  consisting  of  one 
enormous  mass  of  h^h  rocks,  winch  rise  abrupllv  irum  the 
sea,  and  exhibit  on  tin  ir  Mirtacc  e\icn-i\»'  plains,  >unie- 
times  liat  and  sometimes  iliver!>i tied  with  eniinenees.  Thcbe 
plains  hovtever  are  nut  covered  with  snow,  as  they  do  not  rise 
a^ve  2000  feet,  and  sometimes  attain  uuly  looo  feet,  or  a 
little  moi  e,  au  elevation  which  falls  considerably  short  of  the 
■MvJioe.  This  descriptioa  is  applicable  ie  the  whole  of 
Sovtland  north  of  the  Central  iSrampinns  (57*  N  Ht.),  with 
tljB  exception  of  the  greaier  jiari  ol  the  counties  of  t^iih- 
ness  and  Abel deeii.  Even  to  liie  south  of  57"  N.  ail.  we 
Ifleul  with  an  elc\uu>d  plain,  about  int  o  feet  above  the  sea, 
which,  under  the  naiue  uf  the  Moor  ot  Ruiiuuch,  extends 
more  than  thirty  miles  in  every  direction  between  Ben 
Cruachan  and  the  southsKn  chain  of  the  Grampians.  But 
fcMlMc  sottih  the  Scaodionviaa  cbaimeior  «f  the  eenniir  is 


lost,  and  the  surface  presents  the  broken  ohaiaeter  of  ridges, 
vallen,  andnlains,  by  which  the  most  northern  portion  ol 
the  South  BuropesB  mountain  ayslem  is  distini^uisbed. 

Tliis  character  of  the  country  softens  gradually  as  we  prt>- 
ceed  farther  south.  Between  57"  and  54"  N.  lat.  the  plains 
are  generally  of  small  i  xient.  and  a  ureal  nuiiilier  of  sum- 
mits rise  to  U)00, 20UU.aiid  sometimes  even  to  3uuu  feet  and 
upwards  above  the  sea.  South  of  54"  N.  lat  however  these 
lofty  elevatioiu,  and  the  comparatively  narrow  valleys  which 
accompany  them,  occur  only  along  the  western  coast  of  Great 
Britain,  in  Wales,  and  the  counties  of  Devon  and  ComwalL 
East  of  the  Severn  the  lulls  do  not  generally  rii-e  so  high  as 
lOIH)  I'ei't,  ii  ir  cure  their  slo]  e>  abrupi  ;  tlu- v\lu<l(;  surl.ice 
con8i.^I>  III' gentle  swidlings  and  slope>,  iVitli  wide  lc\el>  be- 
tween thein.  Towards  the  North  bea  it  sinks  down  cu- 
tirelv,  and  forms  (with  few  interruptions  not  worth  incniiun 
in  tikis  general  suiTey)  a  great  plain,  ^^lllcll  ociui  ies  the 
counties  of  Ijncoln,  Cambridgeb  Uuntiugdon,  Norfolk,  Suf- 
folk, and  Essex.  As  these  flats  lie  opposite  to  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Great  European  Pltun,  ouc-  lur^ht  iinai^me 
that  tliey  are  a  continuation  of  that  plain,  and  that  in  the 
i>l:uid  of  Great  Britain  tliu  three  groat  systelTl^  which  oc- 
cupy Europe  have  their  representatives.  South  of  the 
Tumes  tho  country  resumes  its  undulating  surfbce,  and 
approaches  in  its  fixrm  to  those  districUi  of 'France  which 
extend  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  CbanneL 

South  Europetm  Mountain  St/Hem.— Thkt  system,  which 
extends  over  the  whole  of  South  Europe,  from  Cape  La 
Roca  in  Portugal  to  the  Straits  of  Constantinople,  presents 
a  surface  mure  diversified  in  its  form  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  globe  of  equal  extent,  China  i>crhaps  excepted. 

To  giv  e  greater  perspicuity  to  our  description,  we  shall 
follow  the  natural  division  made  by  a  valley  vfaiditrmvoises 
the  whole  fiS  this  mountain«system  from  north  to  south,  be- 
tween 4*4nd  8*  B.  loni?.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  \nlley 
flows  theRliine  from  Basel  northwards,  in  the  souihem  the 
Rhone  from  Lyon  southwards,  llie  n.iddle  j'orimii  of  the 
valley  is  occupied  by  the  vale  ihroni^h  \'ili:i  li  the  Saoiic.  a 
tributarj'  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  Doubs,  a  branch  of 
Saone,  nave  their  course.  The  most  northern  bend  of  the 
Doubs  lies  nearly  under  tho  same  parallel  as  Basel,  and  less 
than  thirty  miles  from  it.  In  this  part  there  occurs  a  fcreat 
depression  in  the  mountains,  which  divide  the  Rhine  from 
(he  Doubs,  and  the  French  government  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  it,  b\  carrying  through  this  depression  a  canal,  w  hicli 
is  called  the  Rhone  and  Rhine  canal,  and  which  unites  the 
iJoubs  to  the  111,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine.  The  highest 
part  uf  this  canal  is  nearly  1760  feet  above  the  sea. 

In  the  region  which  lies  west  of  this  long  transverse  Tal- 
lin, nature  has  ofliMtsd  another  natural  division,  by  forming 
aeross  the  continent  a  wide  plain,  skirting  the  northern  side 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  extendintc  irom  the  Bay  of  Bi>ca>  Ui 
the  Mediterranean.  The  western  part  of  this  plum  i.s  Iuh 
ami  (lat,  and  drained  by  llie  iiver  Garonne;  the  eu^ll:lll  is 
traversed  by  low  hills,  but  does  nut  libo  much  higher  than 
the  western  part  The  canal  of  Languedoc,  which  is  made 
through  this  portkm  of  the  plain,  and  unites  the  Garonne 
with  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  attains  at  its  greatest  elevation 
about  600  feet  above  the  sea. 

South  of  this  plain  the  mountain  chain  of  the  Pyrenees 
rises  with  a  rapiil  ascent,  and  runs  across  tlie  v^hole  con- 
tinent Iroiri  the  Ba)  of  Biscay  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  its 
central  parts  it  attains  a  mean  elevation  of  nlH>i.t  6U0U  or 
7000  feet,  but  a  much  less  height  towards  its  two  exlre> 
niities.  The  highest  summits  are  unwarrb  of  ll,OI>0  feet 
hifchf  as  the  Mont-pordu  (n,2»SX  the  MaladatnfU,6pox 
and  there  are  many  more  whidi  exceed  lo.liOV  feet.  The 
southern  declivity  runs  out  in  long  uiuunianiuus  sloj»  -  ; 
lersected  by  deep  valleys,  and  teimmates  on  ibe  bank>  i 
ihe  river  Ebro.  Not  far  from  the  western  extieiuitv  of  the 
Pyrenees  another  cluun  blanches  ofi',  which  ma)  be  con- 
sidered as  its  continuation,  since  it  runs  direclW  to  the 
west  As  far  as  6°  W.  lat  it  is  a  single  chain,  wuh  abut 
olhet%  but  west  of  thst  meridian  it  divides  mto  sevonl 
ranges,  which  traverM  the  north-western  part  of  Spain  m 
differeni  directions,  and  terminate  respectively  at  the  capca 
of  Orti^.il,  Fin.-'.eru',  ai.ii  SilleiTo.  This  chain,  which  n:ay 
be  called  tlie  Laniabi  ian  lange,  rises  iii  its  eastern  parU  ta 
ab'  iut  -It  I  0  or  ji'tMi  (eel,  but  west  of  ,>"  \V.  lat.  st  attniOS  a 
height  uf  Ouoo  o*-  Guuu  feet,  and  even  more. 

South  of  these  ranges  extends  the  table-land  uf  Spain, 
the  highest  paru  of  whieb  occur  between  1" and  4'  W.  long, 
idHM  tlHqr  on  fimn  S0«0  lo  2660  feot  abow  fho  lotMl  of 
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the  Tne  oountiT  «wt  of  Uus  Um  dMorad*  npidl^r* 
but  in  high  chaiiu  of  nilU.  vhieh  contain  wme  moantain 
Mimmiu,  to  the  Meditenanean.  On  the  highmt  part  of 
the  tablu-land  aUo,  a  few  high  moun'fiiins  occur,  as  the 

Sit  riLi  Urbioii.  wh;'.  !!  rises  to  7.i72,  and  the  Sierra  Molina, 
to  -i  AMI  feel,  but  ilicy  do  not  form  coniiiiuoiis  chains.  The 
couutry  «est  of  ihem  is  a  plain,  which  presents  a  large  ex- 
tent of  (evel  ground,  in  some  places  a  nilly  surface,  and  tn 
OtUets  fviget  about  lOUO  feet  above  their  base.  Such  are 
the  lidns  vhicb  divide  the  hma  of  the  river  T^io  from 
that  of  ue  Gnadiana.  But'  between  the  Thjo  and  the  Duero 
the  dividing  ndge  ri:>es  to  SOUO  or  6000  feet,  and  anain^  in 
tho  Sierra  ae  Gredim  even  tlu-  oh'vatum  i)f  1(i,6-1h  ft-et.  In 
ila  eoniinuation  towards  (he  Atluiilic  is  the  Serra  d'Eslrella, 
7424  fetst  liiKb;  and  uvea  the  Serra  do  Junto,  pot  far  fruni 
itt  terpiinadMi  «t  Pabo  da  Roca.  ia  8S19  A«t  above  the 

The  Siena  l|orei)«,«biUll<B«Mw  fiMhMivw  of  Ae  rivers 
Ouadiana  and  Guadalqahfir,  Ibnnt  the  aouthern  boundary' 
of  the  table-land.  It  ooei  not  however  rise  much  above  it, 
the  mean  elevation  uf  (his  range  varying  between  3000  and 
•toou  feet  South  of  the  Sierra  Morena  the  country  sinks 
con&idera!  1y  to  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir,  whirh,  in  its 
upper  pai  I  ts  only  about  1000  foot  above  the  bua»  i^nd  in  its 
lower  course  traverses  an  estenttvo  Ipvd  plam.  which,  near 
tha  aea>  ia  coveiod  with  swamps. 

Thu  valley  it  divided  from  the  Mediterranean  by  a  lon|; 
chain  of  mountains  rnniii  cast  and  west,  ;i  considerable 
part  of  winch  is  always  mvcrod  with  snuw,  and  has  there- 
fore received  the  a|))>riiiiri;iti;  name  of  Su-rt;i  Nevada.  The 
highest  sumniits  occur  b  iween  3*  and  4"  W.  lone.,  and  are 
tlieCerro  de  MuUiaccn l i  1.660  feci  high),  Cerro  de  Machos 
( 1 1.ui<6),  Cetro  de  VeleU  Ci  1,3B7).  Cerru  de  Caldepa  ( 10,7»3). 
and  Cerro  de  Fajo«  Altoa  (llb778X  Many  other  nunmits 
exceed  the  snow-line,  which,  in  tbia  latitMdCb  ia  «bottt  900Q 
fi.-et  above  the  sea. 

The  couutry  between  the  plain  of  the  Garonne  and  the 
valleys  of  the  Rhone  and  Rhine  preseiit.s  a  different  cha- 
racter. It  contains  also  an  elevated  region,  rising  to  be- 
tween 2000  and  300U  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  ^ut 
this  region  is  of  couiparalively  small  extent.  bi.-ing  included 
betwaen  44*  and  46"  N.  kt«  and  betweeu  i*  and  4^  long. 
On  its  surfiiee  rise  three  chains  of  mountains,  which  en- 
close the  v.ilb-j  s  of  the  Allii-r  ami  of  tin-  Upper  T^jire.  The 
ni'isi  Western  part  is  called  iIk-  mountain^  uf  Auvcr^'nc,  the 
niuldle  the  roouiUuins  of  Knrcz,  and  the  e.isii  i  ii  r  nit;e  ihe 
Cevennes.  The  mountains  of  Auvcrj.'ne,  wli, -b  exhibit  un- 
e<jiiivocal  signs  of  voU  anic  origin,  ri^u  in  Mount  Cantal  to 
6Udtt  feet,  in  Moal.  d'Or  to  62((0,  and  m  Puy  de  Ddme  to 
4H40  feet  TiiB  ooimtnr  west  pf  them  continues  high  and 
lull),  but  pradually  declines  in  elevation  as  fxr  as  the  source 
of  ihc  CiiareiUe,  from  which  point  tu  the  sea  it  extends  in  a 
1  .w  and  level  plain.  The  mountains  of  Forcz  rise  in  the 
i'icrre  Haute  tu  htoO,  and  m  the  Mount  Magdalene  to  4S0U 
f.  et.  The  two  cnains  terminate  about  N.  lat.,  near 
liio  townuf  Monhiiit.  on  the  Allicr:  the  country  extending 
fo  tlie  north  and  north-west  of  them  has  an  undulating 
aurnwa.  leaambling  tlwt  of  i^e  southern  oouatiea  of  Eng- 
iand  ;  it  varies  from  SOV  to  3o0  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sc. I,  riU'l  Jin>  I'.nt  i-xhilnt  rangesof  lulls, except  in  the  south 
of  Norinauiiie  and  in  Breuiijne,  where  tht  nills  rise  from 

lOtlO  !o  l.'jUU  feel  abo\,;  ill'-  >e.i. 

The  Covennes,  which  separate  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Loire  from  that  of  the  Rhone,  rise  in  Mount  Mczin  to  5&'20 
feet,  iu  Mount  Pilate  to  3&16  feet,  and  in  Mount  Tanure  to 
4796  feet  $k>uth  of  ^7'  N-  hit.  tboy  sink  down  to  the  level 
country,  and  through  the  depression  thus  formed  runs  the 
Canal  du  Ckiiilre.  North  of  tliis  canal  the  chain  rises  again, 
but  to  a  les>  elevation,  and  is  here  calleil  the  Cole  d'Or, 
which,  between  47°  and  A-i'  N.  lat.,  terminates  in  a  hilly 
plain,  called  ihe  Plateau  de  I^angres.  Qn  thi.s  plain,  whicfi 
|naybe  about  1 04^0  |eei  a|iuve  (he  sea,  several  of  the  rivers 
of  France  ^ke  thair  rise,  and  among  others  the'  Seine. 
From  the  north-eaaterfijpart  of  this  plain  issues  a  chain  of 
low  hilU,  called  Monts  raucillea,  which,  at  Ad"  N.  lat-,  ex- 
tend ea,->twaid  lill  tliey  me«t  theliigher  range  of  the  Vn-ijes 
•Uiiuntains,  which  ri^e  in  the  Ballon  de  Siilz  to  (ect. 
The  chain  of  the  Vo^ges  runs  parallel  to  ilu!  Rhine  and  ter- 
minates at  a  shurf  distance  from  the  town  uf  NIayetice,  in 
the  If  on^  Tounerre,  or  I)(>niiersberg.  2656  fee^  hjgn.  West 
of  thu  ehaul,  aa  iar  nf  the  C^\c  d' Argoniie  (a  range  of  high 
tuUs  wbtalk  issttcia  fnliik  the  western  extremity'  of  the  Monts 


sources  of  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Seme),  exundii  • 
nigged  country,  intersected  by  vallevs  and  ehaina  of  hilla. 
runfiing  in  a  northeni  direction,  and  terminatmg  in  tiM 
Ardennes  and  the  Eifcl|  which  are  hilly  and  rugged  |  lainh, 
about  ISUO  feet  above  the  level  nf  tlic  sea,  ivccnpyini^  the 
spa<  e  bi-twx-en  the  Meuse  anil  the  Rhine  as  for  iiorlh  as 
5ni«N.  lat.  West  of  the  Cfite  d'Argonne  extend  the  dry 
chulk-plain-^  of  (.hnmpn^ne.  which  gradually  subside  in  the 
le*"el  country  which  o<c.ipii  ^  the  north  of  t" ranee  (the  de- 
partnMDta  of  Seme  an4  Mame,  Aisne,  pise,  8ein0  Inft- 
rienre,  Somme,  A  tois,  and  Nord).  and  joins  that  of  Bel- 
giirii.  On  this  plain  only  a  few  h;l!>.  and  those  of  VNJ 
1  iMuilcrate  elevation,  od-ur  at  considerable  intervals. 

We  p;i-s  ii<i\v  to  ibat  jioriion  of  tlie  Miuth  European 
moiiiiiaiu  system  whi-  h  lies  to  the  east  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Rhone  and  of  the  Rhine.  Here  we  find  the  mountain 
wrstem  of  the  /Mps,  which  extend  from  the  banlu  of  the 
Rhone  as  fiir  east  u  B.  long.,  and  cow  an  immensa 
tract  of  country,  milsuring  on  an  average  about  130  milea 
aero^  The  Alps  may  l)e  divided  into  the  Higher  and 
Lower  Alps.  The  IlLlu  r  .\lps  extend  to  ahoDt  18^ K 
loiig.,  and  the  Lower  beiwoon  13  and  18". 

The  Higher  .Alps  h.ive  the  form  of  a  Quadrant,  be-,,nnning 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  ana  running  first  dua 
north,  but  gradually  declining  to  tlie  east,  untu  theynm 
due  seat,  in  *)uch  atreelion  alpout  <me  half  of  their  course 
oontinues.  Their  neon  breadth  does  noi  exceed  too  mdes. 
Many  hundred  summit.s,  perhaps  not  less  than  a  thousand, 
rise  above  the  siinw  litif,  winch  here  is  found  at  s<»mewhat 
nv'fc  than  hdOo  feet  abo\e  the  sea.  The  highest  sunnnils 
are  Mont  Blanc  (15,746  feet),  Mou^  Rosa  (15,1 70),  and 
Mont  Cervin  14,778  &at  above  the  sea.'  The  vallevs  by 
which  theae  motiBttfaif  are  intersected  an)  fiBrro^.iiiia  sink 
down  to  2500  and  90^9  feet.  «id  still  lower. 

The  Lower  Alps  do  not  rise  to  so  j»Tcat  an  elevation,  few  . 
of  the  summits  attaining  the  snow  line;  the  highest  sum- 
mit is  Munt  Tergloii,  near  the  sources  of  the  Save,  which 
is  93^0  fe<>t  above  the  sea.  But  the  siiacc  occiipie<l  by  these 
mountains  widens  considerablv  as  lliey  prarecd  eastward; 
between  1')°  and  10°  E.  long,  they  are  tipw^ds  of  200  miles 
across,  and  fill  up  the  whofe  country  between  the  .Adriatic 
Sea  and  the  Danube.  They  form  anp  several  chains  niu- 
ning  east  and  west  between  whteli  there  are  wide  longitu- 
dinnl  valleys.  East  of  Kj"  F.  baii.'.,  where  thoy  a|i|iroach 
the  mountain  system  of  the  lialkan.  tliry  r.arrow  to  about 
'  hij  miles,  and  continue  t<i  run  along  t!u-'  .Adriatic  Sea. 

The  Alps  descend  with  a  rapid  sloj  e  southwurd  to  the 
plain  of  I.ximbardy,  which  extends  from  the  western  part 
of  the  High«r  Alps  to  the  Adriatic.  lu  length  if  a^ut 
250  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  abeot  SO.  |ft 
western  and  higher  districts  are  about  400  feet  above  the 
'  sea.  hut  it  gradually  subsides  as  it  advances  east  till  it 
I  terminates  in  a  low  sandy  shore.  It  is  mostfyadsad  flft^ 
of  great  fertility,  and  very  well  cultivated. 

§outh  of  this  plain  extend  the  Apennines,  a  mountain- 
ranj^e  whi<di,  at  its  wj?slern  extremity,  joins  the  most 
southern  part  of  the  Higher  .Mps,  and  runs  in  one  chain 
eastward  along  (be  idaiii  of  Lombardy.  from  which  it  rises 
with  a  steep  'a»cent.  Tt  afterwards  tump  sooth  and  tra. 
verses,  in  different  cbaiii-,  the  peninsula  of  ItJily,  terminating 
at  its  most  wjuthcrn  extremity,  the  Capo  ileirAniii,  on  the 
straits  of  Messma,  with  the  jilonte  Asjiro,  6300  teet.  The 
highest  part  of  this  range  is  between  -l.T*  and  .12"  N.  lat., 
where  the  Monte  Como  or  Gran  Sasso  d'ltaha  rises  to  9510. 
and  tlte  Monte  Sibilla  to  7200  feet  The  valleys,  which  are 
included  between  its  sereral  rangei,  are  wide  and  iRertile 
fn  some  places  the  mountains  do  not  extend  to  the  shores 
of  the  sea,  hut  leave  spacious  plains,  as  is  the  case  along 
the  .Adriatic,  north  of  44*.  aii'l  again  between  42°  and  4T. 
The  latter  plain,  called  the  Tavogliera  de  la  Puglia,  is  a 
savanna,  without  trees,  and  of  very  indifferent  fertility. 
Alon^  the  Mediterranean  occurs  the  plain  of  Terra  di  La- 
vuro,  in  which  the  town  of  Naples  and  Mount  Vesuvius  are 
sitoated,  one  of  the  iaost  'fivtile  apou  of  Europe  or  the 
WoVld.  Many  of  the  monntabotu  dittneta  along  the  Medi- 
terranean are  eoveredi'wifS  Mm. 

The  Island  of  Sicily,  wllicb  is  separatcl  from  Italy  by  tlie 
strait  of  Mes>ina,  has  a  hilly  surface.  .Along  the  norihern 
coast  there  rnns  a  chain  nf  low  mountains,  which,  in  Muuni 
Madonia,  rise  to  .)7HJ*  feet.  Unconnected  wilh  this  chain  is 
the  volcano  of  Mount  ifitna,  which  attains  an  elevation  of 
I0,80<l'  feet  above  |he  to*.  Between  tM  lult*i  with  which 
flieiff  ia  stttdd^  and  MwliiiMa  «n  tbetf  Heiy  tops,  there 
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ara  pUtns  of  moderate  extent,  wliicb  are  sometimei  nearly 
1000  feet  above  the  sea. 

TIm  island  of  Sardinia  oonsiala  of  two  eliaina  of  mouA-. 
tains  running  north  and  acn^,  and  an  elovatcd  Talhy 

betwei  21  till  III.  The  eastern  chain,  which  is  the  higher, 
rises  ill  Mount  K<  luraschiii  to  6000,  and  in  the  Lyubairra 
mountain!"  to  .')76B  feet.  The  western  chain  probably  does 
not  exceed  3U00  feet  in  elevation.  Along  the  coa^tt  there 
a<ttSonM  low  swampy  tracts. 

Tho  iilaod  of  Cocaica  is  still  moM  mountainoua.  If  a 
few  small  tracts  aloiig  die  eastern  dioies  wt9  excepted,  which 
are  covered  with  swampa,  it  is  oveiywliere  studded  with 
high  bills  and  ridges  or  mountains.  Some  of  the  sommita 
attain  a  great  hcicht.  Monic  Rolondo  is  9060,  and  Monte 
Poglia  <^ba  8691  feet  above  the  sea.  The  valleys  arc 
numerous  but  very  narrow,  and  uf  itulifferent  fertility. 

Passing  to  the  countries  north  of  the  Alps  we  And  that 
Ibis  great  mountain  system,  ut  wsteni  extremity,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  bj  the  river  IUhnmv  £nHU  the  point 
where  it  issues  firom  the  lake  of  Geneva  to  its  jonetion  with 
the  river  Snotie.  Immediately  north  of  the  Rhone  there 
rues  another  chaiu  of  mountains,  different  in  character  and 
in  elevation,  called  the  Jura.  This  chain  extends  fmrn 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  in  a  north-east  du^tion,  to  the 
river  Rhine,  on  whose  banks  it  terminates  between  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Aar  and  the  town  of  B«m1>  Its  length 
may  be  about  ICO  mflea,  and  its  width  lets  than  99  on  an 

average.  It  nn-slsts  of  a  number  of  parallel  ridges,  rising 
loot)  feet  and  more  on  a  base  which  is  nearly  30110  feet 
alwve  the  sea.  Some  of  the  summits  excee<l  .'>ouo  feet  in 
absolute  elevation.  The  highest  are  towards  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  range.  Tlie  Pri  des  Marmiect  attains  $S40. 
Roeulet  M19,  and  the  Dole  iiOO  feet. 

Along  the  ioutb-east  side  of  the  Jura,  and  between  it 
and  the  Alps,  extends  the  plain  of  Switzerland,  beginning 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  and  terminating  on 
those  of  the  lake  of  Constance.  This  plain  is  )>et  ween  J  250 
and  1350  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  each  extremity 
some  hills  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  but  the  central  dis- 
tricts exhibit  only  a  strongly  undulating  surface.  Its  length 
may  be  about  180,  but  its  wulth  does  not  exceed  20  miles. 

Onposite  the  northern  eitremi^  of  the  Juts,  but  on  the 
aortiMrn  banks  of  the  Rhine,  rises  the  Black  Forest,  a 
mountain-range,  about  20  miles  across,  which  runs  parallel 
to  the  Rhine,  and  whose  western  sides  approach  the  river 
sometimes  .Mi  hm  three  or  four  miles.  It  u  rrmnates  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Ncckar.  Its  length  may  be  between  130 
and  140  milee.  Tlie  upper  part  of  this  range  extends  in 
vide  plaina  nam  than  3000  net  above  the  sea;  thenumber 
of  summits  whidt  rise  dwve  tliese  plains  is  not  i^^reat. 
The  Feldberg  attains  4912  feet,  and  (he  Kandel  4160  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  Odenwald,  which  extends  between  the 
iN  r  rl.  u  and  Mayn,  in  the  same  diret^lion,  may  be  considered 
a.s  lU  (  ontinuaiton,but  it  doonnot  attain  an  equal  elevation, 
its  highest  summit,  the  Kalzenbuckel,  rising  only  to2000  feet. 

Between  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Odenwald  on  the  east, 
and  the  V'osges  mountains  on  the  west,  lies  the  valley  of 
the  Rhine,  which  is  about  M  miks  in  width»  but  the  length 
firom  Basel  to  Mayenoe  is  not  less  than  SOO  milee.  At  its 
upper  extremity  it  is  800  feet,  but  at  its  lower  hardly  more 
than  400  feet  above  the  sea.  This  valley  presents  a  level 
surface  of  great  fertility. 

The  Rhine,  below  the  great  cataract  of  Schafliausen,  is 
not  mure  than  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  but  the 
Danube,  at  Daoaueshtngen.  nearlv  under  the  wme  uie> 
ridian,  is  3200  feet  above  it ;  yet  between-both  rivers  no 
mountain  rnn^r»  rrr-ar^^  'With  only  a  hilly  surface,  and  in 
an  extent  ot  nardly  ;j  luilcj,  the  country  ri^es  more  than 
1200  feet.  Thus  hilly  country  may  be  considered  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  elevated  plain  of  Bavaria,  which  extends 
ftom  the  foot  of  the  Alps  (about  47)**  N.  latX  between  the 
Black  Forest  and  Odenwald  on  the  west  and  the  Bohmer- 
wald  (forest  uf  Bohemia)  and  Fichtelgebirge  on  the  east,  to 
the  Thurineer  Wald  and  the  Rhungeboge  (61**  N.  lat.).  The 
length  of  this  plain  is  about  180  miles,  and  its  breadth  about 
the  same.  The  western  [  art  of  ilie  plain,  which  joins  the  j 
Black  Forest,  is  hilly,  and  intersected  by  a  mountain-ridge,  t 
called  the  Rauhe  Alp,  which  runs  alone;  the  northern  hank  ' 
of  the  Danube  for  TO  or  80  miles,  with  a  mean  width  of 
about  1 5  miles.  South  of  this  ridge  the  country  is  nearly 
2000  ^t  above  the  sea.  but  north  of  it  leas  than  1000  feet. 
The  eastern  part  oT  the  plain,  aouth  of  the  Daiittbe,  ieiMafly 
a  level,  vhieh  ainlw  paMy  and  abMit  inpeiceptib^ 


from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  towards  the  river.  The  town  of 
Munich,  which  nearly  eewpies  iu  centre,  is  1664  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  Ratisbon.  on  the  Danube,  mora  than  1909  feet. 
That  tiart  oP  the  plain  wMeh  lies  north  of  the  Danube  ban 

an  unmitatinj;  surface,  upon  which  some  hills  rise  towards 
the  banki  of  the  river  Mayn.  From  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  tlie  country  rises  slowly,  but  har  IK  in  in  ih  ir  130 
feet  above  the  river,  when  it  liNrms  the  water-bhed  between 
the  Danube  and  Mayn,  and  begins  to  subside  towards  the 
bank  of  the  last-mentioned  river,  where  it  is  only  ih>m  600 
to  800  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  ebvated  plain  of  Bavaria  does  not  extend  &r  enoui^ 
north  to  reach  the  Great  Phun.  being  divided  from  it  by  a 
raountain-rcfrion  which  extends  between  50^*  and  32'  N. 
lat  over  the  whole  of  Germany,  from  the  ven,  banks  or  the 
Rhine  to  the  Fichtelgebirge  and  Erzgebirge.  Ttiis  reguiii. 
which  has  a  width  of  about  100  miles,  contains  a  great 
number  of  ridgea^  bearing  different  names.  Their  mean 
elevation  is  about  3000  feet,  and  the  htghcst  sumauta  attain 
upwards  of  4000.  The  most  nonbeim  efthaN  ridgiB  u  tin. 
Harz.  For  a  uon  poeuliar  acodmnt  of  tton  vre  icfer  to 
Grrmany. 

The  countries  which  we  have  hitherto  considered  are  to 
the  north  of  the  Higher  Alps.  To  the  north  of  the  Lx>w«r 
Alps,  and  divided  from  them  only  by  the  narrow  valley  of 
the  Danube^  is  another  avstem  of  mountains,  which  en* 
closes,  in  the  ferro  of  a  quadrilateral  figure,  the  kingdum  el 
B  hi  n  i  l,  and  might  therefore  be  called  the  Bohemian 
ni  iuuiu-uis.  The  >cvcral  ndges  of  which  it  con.si-its  have 
different  names.  They  attain  a  mean  elevation  of  3000  or 
3500  feet  above  the  sea;  theu:  htghest  summits  rarely 
exceed  5000  feet.  The  great  valley  of  Bohemia,  which  u 
enclosed  by  these  ridges,  is  subdivided  into  numerous 
smaller  valleys  by  the  lower  ridges,  which  advance  inta 
it  from  those  which  surround  it.  Near  the  higher  ridges 
the  surface  of  these  valleys  is  1500  feet  and  upwards  above 
the  sea,  but  they  subside  rapiiUy  towards  the  middle  of  the 
great  valley,  where  they  are  not  more  than  700  and  900  feet 
above  the  sea.  AVhere  the  Elbe  carries  off  the  waters  ol 
Bohemia  it  is  somewhat  less  than  4U0  feet  above  the  »ea. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  mountain-system,  where 
the  rivers  Oder  and  Morava  take  their  nigin,  the  Car> 
paihian  Mountains  eonnnenee.  Ther  run  first  due  east, 
then  decline  to  the  south-east,  and  when  in  that  dire<'iioi. 
the  range  ha?  passed  26*  E.  long.,  it  turns  suddenly  to  ihc 
we^*t,  and  having  proceeded  in  that  direction  to  SS'E.lon'^. 
it  gradually  declines  to  the  south,  and  tcmtiinatps  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  on  both  sides  of  the  meridian  of 
The  length  of  this  range  does  not  fell  much  siiwrt  of 
800  miles;  its  breadth  is  not  verf  considerable,  in  a  few 
places  only  excoe<ling  "0  or  80  miles.  Its  mean  elevatioi. 
may  be  between  30UO  and  4000  feet;  but  in  two  places  it 
rises  much  hjgher :  Tatra  Mount,  which  is  il)Ier^e^•u•<!  !  > 
20°  £.  long.,  is  an  enormous  mass  uf  rock,  about  .IiO  mtit^ 
long  and  30  wide  in  the  central  parts,  wlio<e  surfece  t» 
about  7000  feet  above  the  sea.  Above  thu  huge  io*m 
there  rise  about  ten  peaks  which  exceed  8000  feet.  The 
highest  is  the  Peak  of  Lomnits,  which  rises  to  M7A  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  Peak  of  Eisthal  (dale  of  iee)  is  8S4A. 
and  the  Krywan  st't'  feet  high.  Klevated  summits  oi  --ur 
a^n  on  the  most  soutliern  part  of  the  range,  where  tL* 
Buzesd  attains  8700  feet,  and  Mount  Surul  7j7-2  fei-t.  To- 
wards the  great  plaio,  and  on  the  north  and  east,  the  range 
sinks  with  gentle  dopes,  forming  no  offsets,  except  a  tew 
short  ones  at  the  aouiues  of  the  rivets  Prutb,  Seritb,  and 
Buesava,  between  47*  and  484*  some  eenadtr* 

able  offsets  occur  lowanls  the  two  extremities  of  the  ranzr. 
Four  chains  are  detached  from  it  betwii-n  18"  at:d  '.'0'  R. 
long..  which  run  southward  and  terminate  not  far  fioni  th^ 
banks  of  the  Danube,  after  traversing  the  north-wtstem 
part  of  Hungary:  they  are  comprehended  under  the  general 
term  of  Hungarian  On  Mountains,  ftom  their  being  rich  in 
gold  and  silver  ore.  The  valleys  between  them  sow  wide 
and  fertile.  No  considerable  raain  branches  off  from  tbe 
middle  part  of  tbe  range,  but  firom  its  eastern  extrenitr 
four  or  five  ridgc-s  i.vsue:  these  ridge*  ninnir  i;  i r.  a  w  esteni 
direction  some  hundred  miles,  traverse  Transylvania,  aod 
render  the  whole  of  this  country  a  succession  of  mounlMH 
and  wide  vaUeya,  which  are  eeneimlly  very  fertile. 

Between  these  ol&ela  of  the  Carpathians  on  tbe  east,  the 
prinoipol  ranges  and  tbe  Hungarian  Ore  Mountains  on  th? 
Dortb.aiiddMeoitanitamuatio»flrthe  Alps(l6'E.  ioug\ 
Vm  the  plain  of  Rvnguy,  tlM  mot  mmmtm  ttat  is 
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included  within  the  South  European  mountain-system.  It 
extendi  from  north  to  south  about  300  miles,  and  its  mean 
breadth  is  not  PS*.  Tbo  Danube  traverses  it.  To  the  we«t 
of  the  Danube  ii  a  small  range  on  the  plain,  the  Bakony 
Mounuint,  which  liw  in  their  bichest  put  aooMirhat  more 
than  2000  feet;  and  ftrther  ■ottth  (neir  46*N.1»tX  the 
hills  of  Funfkircbon  occur:  but  both  these  ranges  occupy 
only  a  small  surface.  The  plain  east  of  the  Danube  is  a 
(lead  dat.  That  portion  which  lies  west  of  ilic  Danuhi.-  is 
fertile,  as  well  as  that  winch  skirts  the  Hon^arian  Ore 
Mountains,  but  by  far  the  ^rtatest  part  »»f  U  i*  citlur 
covered  wiih  sand  or  swampy,  and  aflrurds  only  indifferent 
pastun*.  This  great  plain  towards  the  south  Is  only  300  feet 
above  the  im^  but  tomrda  the  north  it  mes  to  400  and 
450  ftet 

South  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  between  them 
and  the  lower  course  of  the  Danube,  extends  the  plain  of 
Wallac'liia,  250  miles  m  length  from  we-t  to  eu.'^t.  and  about 
l.>0  mili»  in  brtmdth.  It  is  generally  level,  but  towards  the 
mountains  undulatine;  in  its  lower  parts  along  the  Dnntibe 
it  is  only  about  100  feel  above  the  sco.  It  is  of  great  ftr> 
tility,  but  in  many  plaoes  cwampy. 

The  third  great  division  of  the  South  Eumnean  moun- 
tain-system is  formed  by  the  Balkan,  which,  with  its  nume- 
rou-s  branches,  tiaverMS  the  nll)^t  eastern  of  the  three 
{^reat  southern  }ieiiinsiulas.  which  advance  from  the  body  of 
the  continent  uiio  the  Me<hterranean  Sea.  The  Balkan 
range  is  not  disjoined  from  the  Alps  by  any  natural  t-epn- 
iBtMB,  but  is  so  cloMljr  eonneeted  iritb  them  as  to  form  a 
eontiamtioa  of  thai  mountain-syatan.  Oeot^raphcrs  have 
faowenar  aaramed  a  dividing  line  about  IS*  E.lon^. 

From  this  line  the  pi  mcipal  ranffo  of  the  Balkan  runs 
in  a  south-east  direetion  till  it  reacnes  E.  long.,  from 
which  point  it  continues  in  a  genera!  due  ea<t  directioi.  lUl 
it  terminaieH  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  in  Cape 
Emineh.  The  len^b  of  this  chain  may  be  about  600 
miles.  Its  elevation  i»  eonsidenUe  west  of  24"  E.  long., 
«(peciallv  between  St*  and  t4*  B.  long.,  where  a  great  part 
of  the  chain,  called  hero  Sliardagh  (Scardus)  and  Kgrisu 
Dagh,  is  covered  with  jH  rpeiual  snow,  which  shows  ilnU  it 
must  rise  at  least  to  9000  feet.  East  of  24*  E.  long,  it 
loes  not  rue  m  high,  and  it  u  supposed  that  in  this  part  its 
mean  elevation  varies  between  30OO  and  4000  feet.  The 
extent  of  country  covered  with  thisranm  and  its  numerous 
btanehea  ii  ver^  great.  West  of  84"  B.  Umg.,  all  the  im 
mcoae  tact  which  liea  between  the  Save  and  Danube  on 
the  nwlh  and  the  Adriatio  as  hr  south  as  Cape  Lmguetta 
or  Karaburnu,  present*  nothing  but  a  continuous  succession 
of  high  iDuuntains  and  generally  very  narrow  valleys,  and 
IS  prubably  the  most  ru^jtrp,!  part  of  Europ*?,  as  it  is  eer- 
taiidy  the  least  known.  The  country  which  lies  between 
the  gnat  iMge  and  the  Danube,  east  of  24°,  is  only  moun- 
tainmia  near  the  foot  of  the  range,  for  its  ofliiets  ngidiy 
deewaia  in  belgbt,  and  rabaide  aa  thev  appiroodi  the  river, 
on  the  banks  of  wbidi  the  eountiy  exnibiu  meraly  an  un- 
dulating surlaoe. 

From  the  southern  side  of  the  Balkan  three  ranges 
branch  off:  the  «aaieru.  which  leaves  tlw  ptincipal  range 
about  70  or  80  miles  from  the  Black  Sea,  is  called  Strand ja 
or  Stanehea  Dagb,  and  runs  south-east,  narallel  to  the 
Rack  Sea,  but  ^dually  approaching  it.  About  SO  mile;:^ 
west  of  Constantinople,  it  turns  to  the  south,  and  terminatee 
at  the  mouth  of  the  tiver  Maritza.  The  latter  portion  is 
railed  Tekir  Dau:h.  Both  parts  are  of  moderate  elevation. 
The  seroiul  ranj;e  branches  off  from  the  Balkan  cast  of '.M" 
K.  loni^..  anil  runs  firjit  south-east  till  it  approaches  the 
/Bgean  Sea,  within  20  or  30  miles,  when  it  turns  east  and 
terminates  nearly  opposite  the  Tekir  Dagh,  on  the  banks  of 
tbo  Maritia.  llua  ehatn,  called  ]>ispoto-Dagfa,  liaaa  to  a 
.  eonriderable  devatlon.  though  none  or  its  summits  seem  to 
attain  the  snow  line. 

The  country  between  the  Strandja  Mountains,  the  Dis- 
poto  Dagh,  and  the  Balkan  is  only  mountainous  towards 
the  two  last-munad  ranges ;  tirn  greater  |»wrtioii  of  it  rues 
only  into  hills,  separated  from  one  another  by  wide  valleys, 
wblob  in  aovend  places  spread  out  into  ftlains  of  moderate 
extent  TUa  eountrypoaseeses  great  ftctilitjr,  and  ia  one  of 
the  finest  parte  of  Europe. 

The  third  and  most  eonsiderabte  range,  which  branches 
!jtT  from  the  Balkan  on  its  southern  side,  since  no  modern 
u.inie  has  been  assigned  to  it,  mav  bo  railed  bv  the  anlient 
dtnimiination  of  Pindus.   It  leaves  the  prinripal  rai)^;e  near 

2i*  £.  long.,  and  riuu  Muth.  forming  the  watershed  bo- 1 


■  tween  the  rivers  which  fall  info  the  Adriatic  nud  those 
which  empty  themselves  into  the  ^^ean  Sea.  It  may  be 
considered  terminating  south  of  3t>  N.  lat.  with  Mount 
Veluchi  (7657  feet  high)'.  The  length  of  this  chain  is  up< 
wards  of  200  miles;  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  upper 
range  is  for  eight  or  nine  montb,  and  some  aummila 
bablv  the  whole  yeer  rouLid,  ooveiiud  with  snow. 

The  eountry  between  this  range  and  the  Adriatic  is  very 
mountainous:  it  generally  consists  of  high  ranges  and 
doep  and  narrow  valleys,  though  in  some  places  there  are 
elevated  plains  of  moderate  i:\lent.  as  that  on  which  the 
town  ot  Joannina  (or  Yamna)  k  built,  which  probably  is  at 
least  1500  feet  ahovo  the  sea. 

The  countries  to  the  east  of  the  Pindus  range  are  leM 
mountainous.  That  portion  which  extends  north  of  40* 
I  N.  Int.  fMtitaiiH  hi;:h  summits  and  ridges  near  the  great 
range;  but  as  it  apprwaehf-,  the  sea  the  mountains  sub.side 
into  hills,  and  the  valleys  widen  by  decrees  inio  plains. 
Mount  Athos,  or  Uagion  On)s,  is  an  isolaied  moss  wbiob 
terminates  the  most  eastern  of  three  projecting  tongnet  of 
land,  and  risee  to  the  height  of  6349  feet. 

Near  40**  N.  tat  a  metal  cham  brnnehea  oiT  fkmn  tlie 
Pindus  range.  It  is  called  Volutza  Dagh  and  runs  east, 
terminating' near  the  sea  in  Mount  Olympus,  which  attains 
the  height  of  6520  tV-et.  Near  39*  N.  lat..  k-iween  Mount 
Ilamo  (5789  feet  high)  and  Mount  Veluchi  {7G67>,  two 
lateral  chains  branch  off  to  tlie  east  and  terminate  respec- 
tively on  each  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Zeiloiiii.  In  the  northern 
range,  called  by  the  Greeks  that  of  Oihrys,  the  leraco- 
vouni  rises  to  the  height  of  4670  feet  In  the  southern 
range,  known  amon|;  tne  antients  by  tbe  name  of  Oeta,  the 
Katavothron  rises  to  7070  feet.  Between  the  Oihrys,  the 
northern  of  lhe*e  two  ranges,  and  the  Volulzu  Dai;h  is  the 
plain  of  Thessaly,  celebrated  from  the  most  remote  aiitiquity 
for  its  beauty  and  fertility.  Though  it  extends  nearly  60 
miles  from  north  to  south  it  is  much  narrowed  by  hills, 
which  advance  from  the  neighbouring  rangaa  15  or  2u  mUeo 
into  the  plain,  and  on  the  sea  aide  it  is  shut  in  by  a  barrier 
of  mountains. 

Tiie  country  south  of  the  Oeta  range  and  the  Gulf  of 
Aria  is  mountainous  in  its  western  districts,  but  further 
eaiit  ita^uiiies  aiuure  undulating  iiurface,  though  suiucuf  its 
numerous  elevations  rise  to  the  height  of  motmtains  at 
Mount  Parnassus,  which  is  supposed  to  rise  to  6000  feet,  and 
several  others  arc  perhaps  not  much  lower. 

Round  the  lake  of  Toptdias*  the  antientCopais,then  is  an 
extensive  plain,  whose  surfaee  IS  seveml  hundred  Ibet  above 
the  sea  level  and  walled  in  on  the  east  by  tin-  high  moun> 
tains  which  liiM  tbe  western  nuugin  of  the  Eunpus.  Soma 
of  these  raountnuiB  are  abofva  SOOO  and  otbeis  above  3000 
feet  high. 

The  peninsula  of  tbe  Morca  is  united  to  tbe  conti* 
neot  by  a  roekj  isthmus  which  in  one  part  eontains  a  eei>. 
aiderable  depression,  across  which  seven]  attempts  ware 

made  in  anticnt  times  lo  cut  a  canal.  TheMorea  preser^es 
the  charai  ter  of  the  countries  which  are  dependent  on  tli« 
Balkan,  bein^;  very  mountainous,  especially  in  its  eastern 
parts,  where  »evenil  lofty  rangi^ii  run  in  a  itiuth-«ai»tt'rn  or 
southern  direction.  Mount  Zyria,  the  Cyllene  of  the  Greeks, 
soems  to  be  the  knot  where  the  ranne  imite.  Cyllene  it 
7744  feet  high,  but  the  PentedaktyCm  (Taygetu^  in  die 
southern  part  ot  tbe  peninsula,  risea  to  7W0  Ikot  Tha  era- 
tral  districts  of  the  peninsula  eontain  some  elevated  jP^iit* 
which  are  probably  as  hiifh  as  the  interior  of  Spain.  Tripo- 
litza  is  2224  feet  above  ilie  sea.  and  Madrid,  according  to 
Baiiza,  is  feet  above  the  same  level.  In  the  western  dis- 
districts  tlie  mouiitam.s  gradually  subside  into  lulls;  and 
several  plains  of  moderate  extent  oeeur  along  the  bay  of 
Koron  and  the  banks  of  tbe  Alpheiua. 

The  mountains  of  tbe  island  of  Buboia,  whidi  liea  pa> 
rallel  to  the  coasts  of  Attica  and  Hub(Ea,  belong  to  the 
mountain  system  of  Oilirvs  and  of  Oeta,  from  which  it  is 
separated  on  the  north  and  west  by  those  prodigious  fissures 
which  form  the  sea-vaUeyn  or  cliannels  of  Trikiri  and  the 
Euripus. 

Tha  Great  Plain. — Beginning  at  its  western  axtmn^^, 
we.  find  that  between  the  mouths  of  the  Schelde  and  the 
Elbe,  the  country  hardly  in  any  plaee  rises  to  more  than 
100  feet  above  the  sea.   Its  sumee  is  covered  with  a  sur- 

oession  of  moors  and  heaths,  ill  adapte<l  for  agnculturo, 
except  in  tiu'  alluvial  trai  ts  aion^  tlie  nver.-.  Hu  ihis 
sterile  country  is  surrounded  by  lerlile  marshes,  wlii.-h  run 
along  tbe  kbores  of  the  North  Sea,  and  uq  so  low  that  it  if 
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Meetmy  to  defend  thein  by  dykes  {torn  the  iafisfaMi  oftnc 
traves.  Tne  width  of  th^  nianbe»  vuiw  fiom  W»  to  four 
or  fiv^  milus,  except  at  the  wesMrn  extremttv,  where  they 

ocoup\  ti>e  whnlc  lit  ilie  province  <>f  Holland.  Towards  thu 
iMttkls  if  ilic  Elbe  tUe  soil  Iii0!>t!>  cunsists  of  sand,  Imi  ii 
begins  lioro  to  \ye  covered  with  forests. 

Tho  countries  between  the  RIbeanH  the  Vistula  are  more 
fertile,  though  the  »andy  soil  prevaib,  especially  towards 
the  north ;  yet  even  hen  Mtt/nrnt  tneta  of  fertile  Uod 
aoour.  Tflwwds  the  moantun  region  whieh  borderi  on  it 
on  the  M>ulfi.  especially  in  Silesia  and  the  southern  districts 
of  Palutnl,  tlto  country  m.iv  hu  (M^nsidurod  aft  rather  fertile. 
Nil  inai--lic»  iici-iii-  aliiiigthe  Bultje.  but  at  tlie  >outli-\ve->lcrii 
extremity  ot  lhi.s  9>ea  a  »encs  of  mail  lakes  begin  which 
run  parallel  to  the  shore  and  ftdlnw  its  hinuosilies.  Their 
di:>tance  from  the  sea  in  about  jo  miles,  and  they  are  aitu- 
•ted  on  the  highest  part  of  the  plain,  perhaps  at  •  mean 
elevation  of  l&U  ff^-i.  They  form  tbe  watershed  between 
the  small  riven  which  fall  into  (he  Baltic  and  those  which 
run  soutliwardjj  into  the  iniennr  of  liic  jilaiti. 

Thai  piirUDD  of  the  plain  which  wt-  have  so  far  noticed 
is  drauiL-d  li)  rivers  wliicli  unu'inale  in  the  mountain-region 
south  uf  it  and  traver^i  ii  m  a  north-western  or  northern 
direction.  But  east  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Vistula, 
the  mm  oiiginate  in  th«  pliun  itwU  which  tbqr  drain. 
These  rhren  ran  «tther  nortn-weit  snd  north  to  the  Baltie 
and  White  Sees,  or  south  and  south-t>aj*t  to  the  Rlack 
and  Caspian  Seas.  The  watershed  which  sepuraiei  their 
viun  cs  hi-^ins  aliout  23"  E.  long,  on  tbe  northern  declivity 
of  the  Car|  nthian  Mountains,  in  a  range  of  bills  which  sepa- 
rate the  Sum,  a  branch  of  the  Vistula,  from  the  sources  of 
the  Dniester.  Thi»  nng/t  of  hills  runs  in  a  north  eastern 
direction  to  the  Houreee  of  the  Bug.  another  tributary  of 
the  Vistula,  where  it  turns  north,  and  is  loet  in  the  plain. 
It  1.4  soon  rephtced  by  an  immense  swamp,  the  largest 
in  all  Europe,  Tho  principal  body  of  this  swamp  rovc-rs 
ut  irly  thf  wholi!  l>a>in  i>t  the  river  Priepec,  which  ex- 
tt-'iuK  about  niib-s  east  and  west,  with  an  avera<,'ii 
breadth  of  lOU  miles.  It  also  continues  northward,  but 
with  n  IDueh  diminished  width,  between  tho  sources  of  the 
Niamen,  Befwtaa,  and  ViU«»  and  temiiMim  on  the  hanks 
of  the  uuna,  mbth  of  Dnnabnrf  and  Pdott.  The  sur- 
face covered  by  this  swamp  is  perliap^  not  inferior  to  that  of 
England.  Some  p«rts  uf  it  an;  woodfd.  Wt-  do  not  know 
what  i>  ihi'  fo'v  uion  of  l!u.>  swamp  above  the  level  of  the 
wa.  hut  we  may  coi^jectnre  that  it  is  not  less  than  3UU  feet. 
Towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  swamp  the  water- 
shed (urns  due  cast,  and  is  here  formed  by  an  undulating 
eoimiry  which  separates  the  upper  oonrwe  of  tbe  riven 
Diina  and  Dnieper.  But  where  it  appiuarh<'s  the  sourci^* 
of  the  Volga  it  turns  first  north'ea.Ht  and  then  nurik.  and 
hero  it  is  overtoppt-d  li\  steep  and  rocky  hilU,  eallcd 
the  Hills  of  Waliiai.  wiuch  rine  highest  in  tiie  ncigh- 
iKiurhood  of  that  town,  where  they  attain  an  elevation  of 
12U0  or  I30U  feet  above  the  sea.  This  seems  to  be  the 
highest  point  of  the  watershed.  It  continues  in  a  northern 
dinetion  till  it  paaws  60*  N.  kL  between  tha  lakes  of  Onega 
and  Blelo  Oiero,  and  then  turns  south-east  to  the  source.-  of 
the  Suchona,  the  principal  bianch  of  the  D«ina  :  thence  ir 
proceeds  in  an  ea-'l-norlh-ea.st  direclion  in  tlie  sources  wf 
the  Pelshora,  which  falls  into  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  ot  the 
Kama,  a  branch  oi  tho  Volga,  where  it  terminates  in  tho 
XJralian  range.  That  portion  of  the  watershed  which  is 
east  of  the  bills  of  Waldai  is  oovered  with  an  immansa 
feiregt.  eallad  tbe  Fotest  of  Yolkbonsky. 

The  country  north  of  the  watershed  is,  in  general, 
of  moderate  fertility ;  there  are  some  districts  which  are 
covered  with  sand,  while  others  have  a  ricii  soil.  That  series 
of  small  biit  very  nunternus  lakes  which  we  noticed  in  the 
western  part  of  the  plant  continues  in  this  at  nearly  the 
^ame  distance  from  the  Baltic,  forming  likewise  a  subordi- 
nate watershed.  Host  of  i  J^  E.  long,  bowwer  it  stretches 
Cartber  inland,  appraasbing  the  northern  estremi^  of  the 
great  swamp,  and  then  oontinues  north  of  it  alons^  the 
^(atcrshed  to  the  hills  of  Waldai.  and  still  farther  in  the 
Forest  uf  Vulkhousky,  w  here  it  terminates  near  .J    K.  loni;. 

Tho  country  north  of  hO  N.  lai.  i^  ouU  m  a  fev,  places 
fit  for  atjriculture.  partly  on  account  of  it.H  eolU  ciimate,  and 
partly  on  account  of  the  sterility  of  tho  mi\\.  That  portion 
which  lies  west  of  tho  lake  of  Onega  is  rocl^,  and  is  nmtly 
traversed  by  ridges  of  rocky  hills,  whieh  Ife  in  a  north  and 
■outhdinotion.  Tbeee  bills  rise  in  some  places  to  6uu  or 
999  fe«t  ahwa  the  sea.   Most  of  them,  as  well  as  tbe  level 


country  between  them,  affords  excaDailt  p*<tlU«|  gBMlllA 
This  lagion  is  remarkable  fair  its  nuwerava  lana  imMmt, 
wbidi  cover  nenrlv  one-feurth  of  its  surfece,  ana  i^ra  «or- 

nected  by  slier:  i  :ii:ial  channels.  Tlic  '  ; •  _-i  >t  of  th<B* 
lakes  are  the  Ladoga.  Onega,  Sai'iiia,  and  Kiiara. 

There  are  only  a  few  lakes  east  of  the  lake  of  Onega.  It 
appears  that  the  watershed  here  ri-«es  to  a  greater  elevatton, 
and  that  tha  stopo  of  the  OOUnliy  is  mure  regular,  lu 
southern  districts  am  still  oovered  with  forests,  and  »  tow 
spots  are  cultivated ;  bat  its  noitbem  districts  extend  in 
immense  plains,  ciivered  with  moas,  which  bv  attracting  the 
water  of  the  rcelting  snow  renders  them  impassable  tor  the 
i;rcatest  part  cf  the  summer.  A  few  rockv  ranges  of  hilU 
occur  on  this  plain,  but  we  are  not  ao^uaiiiled  wnh  ilieur 
direction  and  elevation. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Great  Plain  extends  to  tbe 
south  of  tbe  waUnliod.  Contiguous  to  its  southern  decli- 
vity extends  a  country  of  graait  fertility,  from  soo  to  40i» 
miles  in  wid^  It  begins  on  the  west  noar  the  Ibot  of  the 
Car]iathian  Mountains,  and  terminates  on  the  ea.^i  wht-ie 
the  Vulga  bi^ns  to  run  south-sou; h  west.  The  parallel  ul 
-1''"  forms  its  southern  bouiidar\  ,  ;ls  far  ea>i  a>ab.iui  40"  E. 
loni; ,  whence  it  runs  in  a  uorih  eastero  line  to  ibe  town  of 
Suii'nrsk  on  the  Volga.  The  town  of  Moskwa,  situated 
nearly  in  ita  centre,  is  480  feet  above  tbe  sea.  The  country 
east  w  the  ▼olsa,  as  Ihr  as  the  Pnlian  lange,  is  mostly 
covered  with  kills,  -ind  i^  even  mountainous,  being  traver^-a 
by  the  offsets  of  the  great  range  :  it  is  of  moderate  fertility 
in  the  \alleys,  which  are  irc()uently  wule.  The  bills  and 
lower  uarts  uf  tbe  mountains  are  coveted  with  forc»t.s. 

To  tne  south  of  this  region  extend  the  de>erts  which  are 
called  the  Steppea.  They  may  be  divided  into  tbe  Higher 
and  Lower  Steppes,  the  line  of  separation  between  tneia 
being  toe  high  ground  which  extemis  north  and  south  be- 
tween the  Don  and  Volga.  The  Higher  Steppes  occupy-  the 
western  port  of  the  plain,  extending  south  of  the  fertuc  re- 
gion to  tne  very  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  Their  elevation 
above  the  sea  may  be  between  150  and  200  feel.  They  are 
without  trees,  produce  only  in  some  places  a  few  shrubs,  and 
are  overgrown  in  tbeeurly  part  of  the  annmer  with  ^  noarw 
grasa.9hiohaffMNbTeiyinaiiereDt  MOtwra.  Intbelaller 
part  of  the  summer  and  autann  their  dry  brovo  surface 
shows  no  p;i  of  vrt;otation.  Agriculture  can  only  be  car- 
ried on  in  tlie  nairyvi,  bottoms  along  the  rivers.  The  penin- 
sula of  the  Crimea  is  caiinected  with  them  by  a  low  isthmus. 
Three-fourths  of  its  surlace  resemble  the  Lower  Stcppcsj 
but  on  its  southern  shores  rises  a  mountain-rani^e,  w  domi 
bwhest  summit,  theChaty?  Pagh,  is  6040  feet  The  valleys 
ofthis  range  are  fertile. 

The  Lower  Steppes  are  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Europe. 
extendin>;  between  tho  southern  extrenmy  of  the  Uraluu 
range  and  Mount  Caucasus  along  the  banks  <  f  itie  n\er 
Unil,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Vol<x<i. 
They  occupy  a  space  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  area 
of  I  he  British  Islands.  The  southern  part  is  lower  thu  lbs 
level  of  the  sea.  the  Caspian  8aa  behig  more  than  300  feet 
beneath  it,  and  the  e^l^^Mit  oountiy  rkinff  very  little  abo^c 
its  shores.  The  town  of  Saratow  on  the  Volga,  more  than 
•Inn  niiies  from  the  Ca.spian.  is  not  above  the  sea- level.  We 
do  not  know  how  much  higher  the  northern  districts  ot 
tliese  steppes  rise,  nor  ff  their  sod  differ:,  from  that  of  tiw 
southern,  which  are  covered  with  a  tine  .sand,  intcrmiKed 
with  ihalla,  pcodnoing  no  trees  nor  shrubs  but  at  coftain 
SMMona  a  aoenty  giasa.  This  soil  is  strongly  impiegnated 
with  saline  nutter,  and  most  of  the  lakfn  whieh  occur 
here  contain  such  a  quantity  of  salt  th.it  it  <  rystalli«»*  iii 
summer,  and  supplies  tho  greatest  pari  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Russia.  In  no  part  of  these  step]>es  tire  any  traces  ot 
agriculture  visible  ex^eept  in  the  neighbourhuud  ot  As- 
trakhan. 

We  shall  oondude  this  general  survey  of  £iiro]M  by  ob* 
serring,  that  the  Uihttan  range,  whieh  runs  about  1 500  miles, 
fint  south  and  then  south-south-east,  rises  in  its  hi^he-: 
summit,  the  Pfcwdinskoi  Kamen,  to  more  than  6h<Ht  Ji.xt 
aliii\e  the  sea  :  that  the  L«)wer  Steppes  exlcnd  eai,t  of  the 
river  Ur;iJ  lar  into  Asm  :  aiirl  that  Mount  Caucusus,  ihoagb 
only  few  of  Its  siimiiiits  attain  the  suow-tiiie,  rises  in  its 
highest  summit  higher  than  'die  .^Ips,  Mount  ElboQISal* 
tainingan  elevation  of  I>;.siki  toet. 

liooking  at  tbe  map  of  Europe  we  find  that  its  coast-lin« 
is  fermed  alternately  by  wide  projecting  promontories  and 
ileep  buys,  which  dindt-  them  from  one  another.  This  ]^ 
ciiUarity  lias  led  a  large  proportion  of  its  inhatiitanu  to  a 
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Mk-fariog  liTe,  and  an  tUu  windn  and  weather  m  the  waters 
that  ittftound  this  contitwnt  are  not  re^'ulated  by  the  aeaauns 
of  the  year,  butaie  tubjeet  tt»  eontinuel  changes.' ibis  eureum- 
stance  hiu  given  to  wem  that  boldneM  m  mi^Hme  enter- 

prise  wliich  fi;rmii  the  mo^l  (!istin^:ui>hiiiL:  Criitiirc  in  llu-lr 
character,  iiiirl  riUNCs  tli«m  above  must  other  ci\ihzud  ua- 
tiiHi.s  tit"  tlu'  gloiie. 

Europe,  in  lai.c,  coosidered  by  itself,  is  only  a  largo  pcnin 
aula,  whii-l)  is  further  cut  up  into  a  great  number  of  smaller 
peninsulaa  by  the  interior  mnw  and  gul6  which  penetrate  far 
inland  into  the  main  mass  of  the  peninsula:  eonscqucntly, 
in  proportion  to  ittt  surface,  it  presents  a  much  (greater  extent 
of  cuast  than  any  other  uf  tlu;  great  divisions  of  the  globe, 
:i.s  will  apftear  by  the  UDifxed  tiiiiU'.  whuii  however  must 
be  conaiden^  only  us  a^rougli  appruxiuiation : — 

K«iioor  onviDiltf  uf 
iMMi!»*'Ftni*  In  nrtu 
ici  squAii'  mllet. 

Aaia     .  18,U0U,U0O  3«,(H>U ;  or  in-   5U0  i  ur  including 

dading  the     thw  iidwiili,  MIT 


Africa 
£uru|>e 


Mile* 


"^iitf.u'B  in 


40.091k 

14,000,000    IR.OUU  MO 

l5»i4ra,OM   a2,UU0 (without  4;u 
the  coast  of 
the  Arctic 

Sea). 

The  Allatitic  Ocean,  wit ti  which  M  the  «ieas  that  wa>h 
tilt-  -hores  of  Europe  ari'  coiiiu'i'ird,  exceju  thi-  Cas|ii!Ui 
(an  i  thi^  is  rather  to  be  cuusidermi  as  an  imuieuise  itiianil 
hike;,  forms  She  Bay  of  Biscav  between  Cape  Fiiiistcrro  aud 
the  island  uf  U»hant ;  the  tlnglish  Channel  between  the 
nurlhem  coasts  of  France  and  tne  aouthem  coasts  of  Bng- 
luiid  :  St.  Geoi^e's  Channel,  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ;  and  the  North  Sea,  which  separates  Great  Britain 
from  t)ie  Netherlands.  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Niprw.iy. 
Tile  North  Sea  might  be  considered  a  closetl  i,ca,  us  ii  (» 
uiuleil  oil  ilic  south  to  the  sjreat  expanse  of  the  Allantic 
only  by  the  sCraiis  of  Dover,  whieli,  between  the  Sou'.h 
Foreland  in  .Kent  tutd  (.'npe  Gnsnesi  in  Francs,  is  only 
eighteen  miles  wirle,  and  b\  the  ciimparatlvely  narrow 
channel  called  the  En«Ush  Channel,  if  it  were  not  on  the 
II  irih  c.iniiected  with  the  Ail  uiMc  h}  t!ie  o]  .-ii  and  wide 
expanse  of  *«'a  which  -.(•)i:i.--ates  N'li-tli  Hniaiii  fVi itii  Norwav, 

The  rli>s«e  Ne,>o, 'A  hn'h  are  .inileii  to  i  lie  A  ll  i n! ir  h\  straits, 
are  the  White  Sea,  ihe  llsiUic.  uml  the  Mt:dit*3rraneaa  ;  with 
the  latter  lite  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof  are  conneeted. 

The  White  Sea.  the  smallest  uf  these  inland  seas,  covers 
nu  ateaof  only  about  40,i»oo  snuare  milea.  The  etrait  by 
wViii  h  it  i-^  (  (  titucttMl  with  that  portion  of  the  .Atlantic 
u  bicli  is  luUc'l  lin!  .\i<  tu'  <ir  lev  Sea.  is  about  '200  miles 
long,  and  of  cui.snierahle  width,  its  n;irri>ue<t  |)arr  being 
from  30  to  40  nnlcs  across.  Tlits  hea  is  entirely  or  par- 
tially covered  with  ice  during  four  or  five  months  of  the 
year.  Into  ita  eastern  part  the  Dwina  &1U ;  and  into  the 
wider  part  ef  the  Mreit  the  tiver  Mesen. 

The  Baltic  is  connected  with  the  North  Sea  by  a  channel 
with  about  RO  or  90  miles  of  average  width  ;  this  channel 
1)raii(  lii'v  off  frum  titc  North  Sea  in  an  east-north-east 
tin  i  tmn.  t>Mt  allcrwards  suddenly  turns  south.  That  por- 
ti  11  which  1^  connected  with  the  North  Sea  and  extends  tt) 
the  ea»l-norih-«est  is  called  Skagerack,  or  the  Sleeve  by 
the  British  sailon,  ind  the  other  part,  which  lies  south  ami 
north,  (he  Cattegat.  At  the  ao«jth<Bm  extremity  of  the 
Caitegat  are  the  tnree  stnite  by  which  tfioDaltie  in  entered 
like  three  t;ates  Tile  SdUiid.  between  Zec'und  and  Sweden, 
is  the  pa.s>jige  gwiicrally  taken  by  vessels  ;  it  is  at  the  nar- 
rowest place  only  ahiint  twu  inile>  wide  Thef  ivrvi;  Belt  is 
in  the  middle  between  Zeelatid  and  Ftiiieii,  and  eight  miles 
across  at  the  narrowest  place.  The  Little  Belt,  which  is 
only  threeHjuartera  of  a  mile  wide  where  nattoveet,  tepi> 
rates  the  iatand  ef  FGnen  fhim  tbe  penintttla  of  Juthnd. 
The  Baltic  forms  three  great  gulfV— tiiowe  of  Riga,  Finland, 
and  Bothnia.  Receiving,  by  tne  numerous  rivers  which  fall 
into  it,  j^roai  masses  of  fresh  water,  it  is  hs-  salt  than  ihc 
AtiaiiLic.  This  circumstance,  utid  tlie  small  depth  of  its 
waters,  suliiciently  explain  why  ice  la  formed  nearly  every 
year  along  its  shores,  and  the  uavigatiou  is  interrupted  fur 
three  or  four  montba 

The  MediiBtniieaii  ia  eiMHMeted  with  the  Atlaatio  by  tfa* 
itrait  of  Gibraltar,  whidi  ii  about  tea  nflea  leRMi.  It  b 
the  kfgeK  of  tbt  ieilBW  aeta  irhldi  mth  tbe'ilMM  «f  | 


Europe,  but  it  receives  the  drainage  of  a  coiu|Mmbveiy 
small  portion  of  ita  surface;  the  number  of  nvmswliien 
ftll  into  it  is  very  eonaidecaUe,  but  Asw  of  them  run  leii 
miles.  Beaporatlon  cerrie*  otT  ■  Inrevr  portion  of  ita  watern, 

than  i.s  supplied  by  the  riveis  which  tlnw  intu  ii,  and  ilieie  is 
accnrdinsiv  a  stroma  cui  rent  seiuiif;  cout4imdll}  liiruiigli  liie 
straits  of  (rihniitar.  .\  luotuni  >,i  it»  waiters  tuwaids  the 
east  j»  proved  by  vessels  requirnig  a  greater  time  to  sad 
(Viiin  the  cotist  uf  Syria  to  Gibraltar  than  from  Gibraltar 
to  Scanderoon.  Its  waters  are  solter  than  thoee  of  tb^ 
Atlantie.  It  also  forms  several  larjre  guUb ;  as,  on  the 
Ruropeiin  side,  the  Bay  of  Lvon,  tliat  of  Genoa,  the  Adriatic, 
and  the  vligean  Sea.  or  Archipelatji).  By  means  of  this  ^ea 
tile  ."straits  of  the  I>ard»ncUi-s  (oiu-  lu.lc  a  i,i-s  ■.lierc  iiar- 
rowesti,  the  Sea  of  Marmat;;,  aiui  the  ehaiinel  itf  L'unslan- 
tiiionlo  (six  furlongs  acr  ss  ai  tiie  iuo*t  narrow  place),  tlie 
Medilerraiunn  is  united  ti>  the  HIack  Sea,  fh>m  which  a 
constant  current  pours  iliri  us;li  the  narrow  ettaita  into 
tlie  iBgean.  (BtDBatAO  The  Blaofc  Sea  ia  eonneoted  bv 
the  ettait  ef  Yenlkale  widi  the  Sea  of  Aio£  It  is  lew 
salt  than  the  Mtslitcrranean,  and  its  nortbcni  lllOtea  in 
winter  are  fTequeiilly  frmged  with  ice, 

The  Caspian  Sea,  whose  ii'irtli-wosiern  sliores  only  are 
included  in  Europe,  is  the  largest  of  iliu  numerous  seas 
without  an  outlet  which  eoeor  in  the  north-wesiern  regions 
of  Aaia.  lee  is  lbna«d  every  winter  along  ita  noriberr 
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Wlifii  we  CDiisider  Ihcr-e  scft:;  hi  the  rMtpt'jile-  uf  the 
drainage  of  the  adjuceiil  countries,  we  lind  thai  those 
towards  the  east  have  the  most  extensive  ba>  ns.  'I  he  h^i-iii 
uf  the  Caspian  Sea,  though  it  i*  only  dniiued  by  two  large 
riven,  the  Volga  and  the  Uial.  oecnpies  a  aurihee  «f 
850,000  square  miles,  as  br  as  it  belongs  to  Europe,  and 
runs  with  its  northern  boundary  alum;  the  parallel  of  60* 
N.  lat.  The  baMii  of  the  Volga"  the  1art;est  of  the  nvers  of 
Fumpo,  contains  an  area  of  ah'.sf  ".'jiMniii  square  miles. 
The  basin  of  the  Black  Sea  is-  s.nnewiiai  lar^'er.  Its  south- 
western boundary  is  formed  by  the  principal  range  of  tlie 
Alps ;  ita  north-westem  by  a  line  drawn  from  Switzerland 
to  Meeoow;  and  another  line  from  this  city  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tolga,  forms  ita  nortb'easteni  border.  Its  area 
in  Knrnpe  is  rather  more  then  900,000  sqiiarp  miles. 
The  eoimtries  which  are  comprehended  in  the  Kumpean 
part  of  its  basin  are  draine<l  by  tlie  Danube,  Diiii  |ier. 
Dniester,  Duit,  and  Kuban,  and  iheir  tnbutane:>.  The 
basin  of  the  Baltic  is  nearly  equal  in  extent,  including  tlie 
Cattegat  and  Skagerack,  being  on  all  sides  surrounded  by 
countries  which  b^og  toBurope :  their  basin  extends  over 
a  sarihoe  of  nearly  900,000  miles,  though  perhaps  none  of 
its  riven  riae  mora  than  .lAO  mfles  mm  its  mouth  in  a 
strait^ht  line.  The  ;ri-eat  rivers  which  fall  into  tlie  Buliic 
arp  the  Oder.  Vistula,  Nit^men,  rHlns,  Newa,  and  the 
numerous  rivers  di'sccndrng  from  tin-  N  ;il  linavian  range, 
as  the  Tomea-elf,  Calix-elf,  Lulea-elf.  I'lie  i  elf.  Scaleftea- 
ulf,  Umea-elf,  Angerraan-elf,  Indals-elf.  Liunga-olf,  Lius- 
n»^  and  Dal^;  and  likewiae  the  Gdiha-elf,  and 
Olommen,  whieh  Ihtl  into  the  Oittegat  and  8Kag:erack, 
The  basin  of  the  White  Sea  is  drained  by  the  Dwitia.  the 
Mer.cn.  and  Petshmn,  and  some  other  smaller  nvers,  and 
oct  npies  B  surface  of  abont  4<iii,000  s(|iiare  miles.  Th  ugh 
the  atast-line  uf  ihe  Atlantic  from  Ca|>o  North  Kyn  to 
Cape  Tarifii,  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  shores  of  the 
western  decUvity  of  Ettrape^  including  the  Britith  islands, 
its  basin  probably  does  not  mueb  cxeaad  60V,000  squaru 
miles.  No  considerable  river  Itows  into  the  Atlantic  be- 
tween Cape  North  Kyn  and  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  Into 
the  North  Sea  tiiere  flow  liie  F.lhe,  Ems  the  Rhine, 
Scheldt,  and  of  the  nvers  t.f  Great  Unlain,  Ihe  Spey,  Tav, 
Forth.  H umber,  and  Thames:  into  the  Eui^lish  Channel, 
only  Ihe  S<*ine;  into  St.  George's  Channel,  the  Severn; 
^tu  the  Bay  of  Biscav  the  Loire  and  Garonne  ;  and  imme- 
diately into  the  Athniic  Ihv  Clvde,  the  Shannon,  the 
Duero,  Taju,  Ouadhna,  and  Goaoalquivir.  The  basin  uf 
thslledit«rxa»eai^  indudin^  die  AaiWfielmfh  is  by  fhr  the 
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of  all  those  which  belong  to  Um  iolanil  soas  of 
Europe,  eompnheoidiDg  only  about  250,000  Kquare  milei. 
The  farthest  of  its  riven,  the  Rhone,  Hows  only  600  miles, 

including  its  bends.  Tlic  otla-r  rivers,  wliich  are  of  :i  roii- 
siderable  leiijrtli,  dm  Ihc  Ebru  in  S)wm  ;  tlio  \\>  ami  Tibor 
inltaly.  and  the  rivers  ofAlbaniaatid  the  Miinl/a  in  Turkey. 
Ail  the  riven»  which  drain  the  basins  uf  theMcHittemiii«mn  aud 
Adantic  Sea  rise  in  the  South  European  mountain  region ; 
tlMwe  vhicb  fall  into  the  Black  Sea  me  within  the  Great 
Plain  except  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries,  whidi  drain 
about  one-thinl  of  the  mountain  region.  The  rivers  which 
run  to  the  Caspian  rise  partly  on  the  watershed  of  the  Great 
Plain,  and  i>ai  tly  in  Ihe  Uralian  rans^e;  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  tho^  that  (kitii)  the  baain  of  the  White  Sea.  The 
rivers  which  flow  from  the  east  into  the  Baltic  rise  on  tlic 
Great  Plain  ;  thoiie  which  flow  into  it  front  the  south  rite  on 
the  edge  of  the  mountain  region  :  and  those  whidi  fldl  into 
it  from  tbo  north  deanond  from  the  Scandinavian  range. 

(Xmatt.-^Tho  climata  of  Europe  presents  great  differ- 
ences, if  wp  rnmpare  it  with  tliat  of  those  countries  in  other 
divisions  of  the  ^lobc,  winch  lie  wiihin  the  ^ame  parallels. 
It  is  a  wcll-establisheil  (act,  that  the  eastern  coast  of  North 
America  is  much  colder  than  the  western  coast  of  Europe, 
under  tbe  same  latitudes.  This  difference  is  in  some  ]daces 
oqual  to  10^  of  iatituda.  Thus  we  And  that  the  nm»  annual 
beat  of  London  <S1*  31'  N.  lat)  b  nearly  50^  Ffeihr^  while 
at  Quebec  (46°  48'  N.lat,)  it  hardly  exrecds  ll"  Fnhr.  At 
Liabun  (38°  4;J'N.lat.)it  is  Cl^"  Fa'hr..  and  ul  WiUuuusburf; 
in  Virginia  Ci/"  5'  N,  lat.l  only  Fahr.  It  is  however 
worthy  of  remark,  tliat  the  «)a<«tern  countries  of  Europe, 
e8i>ecially  those  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  are  niurh  rolder, 
and  approach  in  climate  those  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Ame- 
riea.  At  Moscow  (55°  47'  N.  laL)  the  mran  annual  heat  is 
not  quka  38^  Fahr,,  wluUt  at  Edinbuiilt  (»»*  58'  N.  lat)  it 
exceeds  47"  Fahr. 

This  dilTercnfe  in  tbe  climate  of  Europe  may  pcrhap.s  be 
explained  by  the  circum.stanco  tliat  this  rontinent  is  en- 
closed on  most  sides  by  seas  whose  water  is  warmer  than 
that  of  the  ocean  ai  large.  The  water  of  the  Mediterranean 
ia  from  4**  to  5"  Fahr.  warmer  than  the  ocean  witltout  the 
•Initi,  Between  America  and  Bun^  tbe  warn  water  of 
tbe  gulf  ttieani,  wbieh  exceeds  the  heat  of  die  other  water 
of  the  Atlantic  by  S"  or  to"  I'alir.,  rovers  a  surface  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  MeditcriarK'.in,  and  the  exhalatiuiis  of 
this  immense  expanse  of  warm  water  arc  carried  by  the  pre- 
vailing wubtern  and  south-westcni  winds  to  the  western 
•bores  of  Europe.  Besides  this,  the  water  in  the  sea  be- 
tween Spitzbergcn.  Greenlaiul,  and  the  coa»t  of  Norway 
indicates  a  higher  d^ree  of  temperature  when  drawn  from 
some  depth  under  the  surface  of  the  sea  than  on  the  sur- 
face itself.  This  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of 
Sir  John  Franklin  and  Captain  Scoreshy,  though  the  con- 
trary is  tbe  cabe  in  all  other  iscas,  as  far  aa  wt^  know. 

Dr.  Brewster  howcvur  thinks  that  there  are  two  frigid 
poles  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  that  the  de^e  of 
warmth  increases  with  the  diittanoe  fhNn  tbe  Meridian  in 
wUeh  tliese  poles  are  situated.  l(y  eampKnog  the  few 
exact  neteorofofpeal  obsemtions  which  have  been  made  in 
remote  countries,  he  is  induced  to  infer  that  these  meridians 
are  about  'J(l^  from  tlie  western  eomitries  of  Europe,  and 
hcneft  be  presumes  we  may  account  for  the  (greater  mildness 
of  the  climate'  in  thcM)  regioiu.  The  observations  which 
the  latest  traveller  through  the  OOVthof  Asia.  Dr.  Erman, 
h»  nede  in  theae  remote  oounlrieB,  aeem  rather  to  oMifinn 
^an  to  centradiet  tbe  theory  of  Tk.  Brewster. 

With  respect  to  climate,  Europe  may  be  divided  into 
three  sones  the  northern,  the  ccntrul.  and  the  southern. 
Tliese  zones  may  be  separated  from  one  another  by  two 
lines,  of  which  the  northern  begins  near  60"  N.  lat,  on  the 
western  coast,  and  terminates  between  65"  and  N.  lat. 
OQ  theUralian  range  on  the  cast;  the  southern  commences 
■bottt  48"  N.  lat.  on  the  west,  and  terminates  on  the  east  at 
the  mouth  of  tbe  Danube  (45'  N.  lat).  In  the  northeiTi 
sone  only  two  seasons  ooeor,  summer  and  winter,  the  former 
lasting  about  three  months  (June,  July,  and  August),  and 
the  latter  nearly  nine  months.  These  seasons  are  separate*! 
by  a  spring  and  autumn  of  a  low  days,  rarely  two  weeks' 
duration,  ia  summer  the  heat  is  very  great,  and  the  vege- 
tation mconceivably  rapid.  The  whiter  ia  severe  and  hois' 
terotts,  and  brings  down  immense  quaatitieft  of  snow, 
«M  eentral  zone  the  four  seasons  are  distinct,  uid  the 
PMItBe  from  beat  to  cold  and  vice  vrnti  is  vorv  gradual. 
The  beat  is  |ni  than  ia  the  northern  soiie,  end  so  is  the 


cold  during  the  winter ;  still  firaet  ptsvaib  during  two,  1 
or  four  months,  and  snow  ia  comnmi  aaceept  on  the  eoasts. 
In  the  southern  tone  frost  »  eiAer  not  felt  at  all  or  only 

during:  a  few  davs  ;  and  snow  is  of  rare  occurrence,  or  it  docu 
not  lie  on  the  j;round  for  more  than  a  lew  days.  Ve;^etation 
accordingly  is  \i'rv  littlu  interrupted.  But  tiie  countru- 
wtihin  this  zooe  iwve  abundant  rains  during  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year,  and  are  subject  to  great  and  long 
droughts  in  sunmer.  These  draughts  fraquentljr  oootinue 
for  four  or  five  months;,  and  in  seme  ptaoes  opcaswnally  fbr 
eight  or  nine  months. 

IV.  The  Man  </£»iroii<».— Nearly  the  whole  poptdattoo 
of  Europe  belongs  to  that  rare  which  is  comprehended 
undir  the  name  of  the  Caucatiim  race;  but  along^  \\w 
Uralian  range,  aad  at  the  most  northern  evtremity  of  il  o 
continent,  a  few  nations  oecur  which  belong  to  the  Muu- 
goliaii  race ;  to  which  ttust  be  added  the  Ifagyais,  who 
inhabit  nearly  the  eentr*  of  Soiiqie  (Hungaiy). 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Oaneasian  race  nay  he  divided 
')  into  three  great  brandies  and  sevt  -nl  -smaller  ones,  if  tic 
!  consider  them  wiih  reference  tu  their  language.  The  firNi 
;  division  comprehends  those  languages  which  are  derived 
from  the  Latin  and  an  admixture  of  the  languages  uf  the 
antient  aborigines  and  of  the  later  destroyers  of  the  Roman 
empire.  These  languigat  ait  spoken  in  tbe  peninsulas  of 
Italy  and  Spain  and  in  tbe  eoanttieswestof  AeTalley  of 
the  Rhine.  They  are  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
French  languages.  In  some  districts  of  the  countries  whori.- 
ihe.se  lanLiuuges  are  spoken  there  still  exist  tbe  languages 
of  some  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Europe.  On  Ik'iI 
sides  of  the  western  extremity  of  the  Pyrenean  mounlaina, 
south  and  west  of  Ibe  river  Adour,  tbe  Basque  language 
is  spoken  by  a  populatbn  not  em^iog  600,000  suuU. 
acconling  to  the  most  exact  computation.  Tbe  Cymric 
lan;^uage  is  spoken  in  Wales,  and  also  in  the  'nterior  dis- 
Iricts  of  the  most  norlh-wesiein  i)eninsnbi  of  France,  whit  h 
Ls  called  Brelajjne  ( Little  Bnluinj,  by  a  ]>u|  ulatiftn  amount- 
ing to  about  J,0iHi.UO0  individuals.  The  mo-t  extensive  ut 
these  languages  is  the  Cclto-Gaclic  lani^nage.  w  hu  h  is  still 
prevalent  in  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  and  in  some  cf  the 
northern  districts  of  Scotland.  Tbe  number  of  the  indi^ 
viduali  who  speak  it  perhaps  does  not  fkll  short  of  7.000,000. 
Many  persons  think  that  ih  ("•.  mric  nnd  Ccito-Gae"  - 
languages  ou^lit  to  be  considn^d  only  a.s  dialects  uf  liie 
same  original  language. 

'I  he  second  great  branch  of  the  languages  is  formed  by 
those  of  Teutonic  origin.  Tliese  languages  are  spoken  by 
the  inhabitants  of  England,  a  sreat  part  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  Iceland,  Norway,  Sweaeu.  DemnarlL  Gennany. 
and  the  Netherlaods.  In  every  one  of  these  Poumries  a 
pecular  dialect  is  spoken,  though  the  afliuiiy  of  all  ibes« 
langtuiges  cannot  be  iiueslioned.  It  wouKl  seem  as  if  tlie>c 
languages  had  be«ii  introduced  into  lbe»e  countries  by  their 
first  inhabitants,  or  aborigines,  as  at  present  no  other  Ian* 
guage  is  spoken  in  any  of  these  districts  (with  the  exception 
of  the  British  islands),  nordo  weflnd  any  mention  in  bistori- 
eal  records  of  such  other  kngua^cs  ever  having  existed. 

Tbe  third  great  fkmily  of  lan<;uages  is  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  Slavonian.  The  most  western  tnb«s 
that  speak  these  languages  arc  found  in  the  eastern  dis- 
tricts of  Gennany.  The  Czekes  inhabit  Bohemia,  and  the 
VVendes  the  north-western  part  of  the  Prns.sian  proAineeof 
Silesia.  In  the  south-western  part  of  the  umc  pruvinoe 
Polish  is  spoken.  Between  Vienna  and  Trieste  is  another 
Slavonian  tribe,  also  called  Weodes,  or  Windes  by  tlw 
Germans;  but  they  cslfthemselves  Slovenri.  Towards  the 
.souiii  ihe  Slavonian  lan^uajje  extends  to  the  very  iuninit 
of  the  Balkan,  the  inhulntunis  of  Dalmatia,  Croatia.  Sla- 
voaia,  Bosnia,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria,  speaking  dialects  of 
that  language.  From  these  extreme  points  the  Slawnian 
language  is  spoken  over  the  whole  of  the  great  plain  of 
Europe  to  the  borders  of  Asia.  OB  the  ViaKan  range,  and  on 
the  river  Urah  Tbe  most  extensively  spoken  langntgw  of 
this  family  are  the  Russian  and  the  Polish. 

In  the  immense  tract  of  country  in  which  tlic  Slavui.iaa 
language  may  be  considered  as  prevakut,  Mme  <i.\ienHve 
distnctii  are  occupied  by  nations  who  speak  different  Ub- 
guages.  We  shall  fint  notice  the  tribes  of  Mongolian 
01^^  who  fim  three  different  iiroups.  The  most  nn- 
meroui  tribe  are  the  Magyars,  who  inhabit  the  gnteieet 
part  off  be  Hungarian  plain,  especially  that  portonwhi^ 
lies  cast  of  tlie  Danube,  from  the  hanks  of  w  hich  river  they 
extend  to  liie  fool  of  the  C^arpathiao  mouotaioi.  wherv  they 
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are  on  ever}-  skle  surrounded  by  Slaveman  tribei.  The 
•aeood  group  of  nttioni  of  Mongolie  origin  ooeopjr  the 
eoantric*  beCween  Ibe  SGMidioanen  Peninsula  on  one  side, 
•od  the  White  Sea  and  the  three  Kma.1  lakes  of  Ladoga.  On<>- 
m,  and  Peipus  on  the  other  side.  The  Laplanders  inhabit 
thp  (o.miry  bi'twini  the  northern  eMremity  uf  tho  Gulf  of 
Hothina  and  the  White  Sea:  the  Fnins  occupy  the  ponntry 
farther  siouth,  as  fur  as  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  At  tlie  iuo!-t 
etstem  part  of  thi!^  ptulf  live  the  Ingbera,  and  south  of  it  iho 
Stthonians  und  the  Uvonians,  who  extend  to  the  southern 
part  of  tb«  Gulf  of  Riga.  All  theie  nations  speak  dialects 
of  the  seme  language,  which  is  mid  to  have  a  great  resem- 
Man.  >  i!  t1;,  laiiguaKc  of  the  Mafjyars.  The  third  i;tmp 
of  I  he  Mongolian  tnbes  occupy  ihe  countries  aloni;  the 
Uralian  range,  and  between  tlie  riv«rs  Ural  atid  Volu;a. 
The  moiit  northern  tribe  arc  th^  Samoyedcs,  who  occupy 
tho  eastern  portion  of  the  government  «f  Archangel,  le- 
twsea  the  rivw  Motsen  and  the  Uralian  mage.  South  of 
tiiam.  intheaaatemdialitetBof  the  govemmentofWologda, 
are  the  Siryanos,  who  also  ocriipy  tho  northern  port  of  the 
■government  of  Perm.  In  the  southern  districts  of  this 
troverninciil  are  the  Permieiis.  the  Wognles,  an'l  Wotyakcs. 
Here  are  also  a  few  faintlies  of  tho  Mordwincs,  Che- 
nmiflses,  and  Chuwaabes,  who  are  dispersed  over  the 
■ttrfaoe  of  the  govemmenta  of  Viatka,  kaaan,  Simbirsk, 
■ad  Faiifla,  where  they  inhabit  an  estenaive  diatriet  on  the 
western  aide  of  the  Volga.  Tiieir  neighbours  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Volga  are  the  nomadic  inbcs  of  the  Calniucks 
nnd  KirjjhiiMs.  The  former  occupy  the  countries  contiijuous 
to  the  VoI^'a,on  its  eastern  bank  ;  but  the  Iwirghiiies  inhabit 
those  between  the  rivers  Useen  and  the  river  Ural.  The 
two  latter  tribes  are  Bhuddistn.  To  these  tribes  are  still  to 
be  added  the  Bashkirs,  who,  in  their  stature,  and  the  con- 
firmation of  their  face,  evidently  show  their  Mongolian 
ungin,  though  they  speak  a  Turkish  dialect  They  inhabit 
the  most  eastern  part  of  Europe,  the  northern  portion  of 
the  government  of  Orenburg,  and  some  districts  of  that  of 
Perm,  on  both  sides  of  tho  uralian  range. 

Different  both  from  the  Mongolian  languages,  and  those 
of  the  Slavonian  tribes,  arc  the  languages  spoken  by  the 
lithuaniana  and  Courlandeo.  tv»  atnaU  nationa  who  in- 
babit  the  conntriea  between  tlie  rivers  Niemen  and  Diina. 
and  extend  over  the  northern  distric;^  of  eastern  Prussia 
and  the  Russian  governments  of  Grodno,  Mmsk,  Wilna, 
and  Mitau. 

The  Wlaches,  or  inhabitants  of  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia, speak  a  peculiar  langnage,  with  which  a  great 
namfaer  of  Latin  words  are  mixid  up.  Henoe  it  is  in- 
ftrrad  that  their  aneeaton  inhabited  Uiese  eountriee  when 

thev  were  subject  to  the  Roman  empire. 

The  eastern  penmsula  of  southern  Europe  is  inhabited 
hy  nations  who  .speak  three  different  laii^uat^cs.  The  most 
numerous  are  those  whospeak  the  Turkish  language,  which 
is  used  by  the  O^maulis  or  Turks,  and  the  Tartars.  Some 
tribea  of  Um  latter  nation  aie  also  dispersed  among  the 
SlmmiiHi  nations,  on  tho  nortbam  alioreaor  tbo  Bkek  Sea, 


where  they  are  known  by  the  names  of  the  Nogai  TaitUt 
and  MeshtcheryalMs.  Tbey  are  most  numecona  in  tho 
Crimea,  and  along  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Oattcaiua. 
The  Osmaulis  form  the  buik  of  the  population  in  those 
parts  of  Turkey  which  lie  between  the  Balkan  and  th«> 
Vt.lutza  range.  The  mountainous  countries  ue-,t  ol"  the 
I'liidi]^  rans^  are  inhabited  by  the  Albanians,  who  H|M:aka 
pLi'uliar  language,  and  are  considered  as  the  descendants  of 
the  lilyrians.  the  aborigines  of  these  countries.  The  most 
southern  part  of  thu  poiunsula  is  inhabited  by  the  Greeks, 
who  form  tlw  bullE,  of  the^oipnlatjim  in  Qioece>  and  also  in 
that  portion  of  IKirkef  wfaicti  lies  between  flw  Volntn  and 
Olbrj's  ranges.  Tf.  -ir  lani^uage  does  not  differ  sub- 
stantially from  the  anticnt  Greek,  of  which  it  is  a  corrupted 
form,  mixed  up  with  aoow  Latin.  Italian,  l^ii^idi,  and 
other  foreign  words. 

The  population  of  Europe  is  calculated  to  amount  to 
about  230  niiUiotts  in  round  numbers.  The  Christian  reli' 
gion  is  that  wbieh  genenDv  prevails.  The  Catbolie  ihith  is 
nearly  cxclu.^ively  pr-  tV-  ed  by  the  itihabitiuits  of  Porlut^al, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  and  ui>o  by  iho  majority  in  I'rance,  Aus- 
tria, Bavaria,  Poland,  Belgium,  and  Ireland.  Cittholics  are 
aI<;o  numerous  in  some  cantons  ui'  iSwitzeriand,  and  tiome  pro- 
vinces ot  Prusiiia  and  of  Russia.  The  whole  number  of  the 
adherents  of  this  iaith  is  calculated  to  amount  to  112  mil* 
Ikms.  TV>  the  Oteek  drardi  belong  the  RiMMna  and  the 
Greeks:  and  a  great  number  of  the  members  of  thischurcn 
are  dispersed  over  different  parts  of  Turkey:  they  amount 
altogetner  to  about  54  millions.  The  inliabitanisof  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Denmark  are  nearly  exclusively  Protestants; 
and  the  various  sects  of  Protestants  form  the  great  majority 
in  Sngland.  Scotland,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Prussia,  and 
Ae  northern  and  western  states  of  Gomiany.  In  France, 
Austria,  Ireland,  Belgium,  and  some  provinees  of  Russia, 
Protestants  are  numerovs.  The  whole  number  is  about  52 
millions.  There  arc  Armenian*  in  RtUsia,  Austtiai  Ond 
Turkey;  about  20l»,00(i  in  all. 

The  Turks  and  Tartars,  with  some  of  tlio  gmall  Inbcs  of 
Mongol  origin  along  the  Uralian  Mountains,  are  Moham- 
medans. Their  number  is  supposed  not  to  fall  much  short 
of  six  it«aiinn«-  Amoog  the  Xaplanders  and  Sanoyedea 
tbete  are  still  some  who  bave  not  embtaeed  Cbristiaiii^. 
The  Qilmucks  and  the  Kirghiscs  are  mostly  Bhuddiata. 
At  Astrakhan  there  are  a  few  Hindoos.  The  Jews  are 
most  numerous  in  some  parts  of  Russia,  Poland,  Austria, 
and  Turkey.  Their  number  cannot  be  accurately  esti- 
mated. In  the  south-eastern  eountries  of  Europe  tlicre 
is  a  oonsiderable  number  of  gypsios:  it  is  doubtnil  what 
their  religion  is. 

The  following  i.s  a  tabular  view  of  the  sovereign  states 
ui  Europe  in  1837.  The  artULS  and  population  are  given 
frnm  tlie  latest  and  best  authorities,  and,  wherever  tboy 
could  be  got,  from  ofBcial  documents.  It  is  tiardly  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  these  figures  must  be  conbidercd  only 
aa  oppraximations  with  nspect  to  sevoal  of  the  states  w 
Enmpo,  aoob  «•  Tnrkisiy  and  Gioeoe^  tat  inatanee. 
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Zoology  f]f  Europe. — In  piving  a  general  view  of  the 
ammals  of  Europe,  it  will  be  found  thai  the  number  of  wild 
quadrupeds  at  present  existing  (many  species  liaving  be- 
tome  extinet  from  the  progress  of  dvUization),  is  too  smidl 
lo  exhibit  many  charaeteristic  peculiarities  in  their  geogn- 
phioil  distributioa  and  local  aoaptation;  and  the  doea  4ioii- 
nexion  of  this  eontttient  with  that  of  Asia  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  draw  any  exact  line  between  their  productions. 
Many  of  the  aninuls  of  the  south  of  Europe  are  also 
tommon  to  the  north  of  Africa;  and  most  of  the  quad- 
rupeds inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  our  continent 
are  found  in  the  corresponding  latitudes  of  Asia  and 
AntrlM.  But  though  tne  zoology  of  Europo  does  n«C 
potsen  much  interest  from  the  aumber,  aiie^  or  peeu- 
uarity  of  its  animals,  this  is  in  some  measore  compen- 
sated by  the  intimate  acquaintance  whicli  we  possess  -.v-.th 
the  habits  and  manners  of  many  of  the  smaller  species, 
whose  natural  history  has  been  carefuUv  UIVHtigKtod  b}° 
many  ^le  and  industrious  naturalists. 

In  tin  ftiloiriaf  ttUt  the  mammalia  which  are  found  in 
Bunqp*  amngBd  nwwiding  to  tfaair  pooitioii  in  the 
oidiMi  of  the  Cavierian  syailem;  tiM90  whieh  aro  poeoliar 
to  tUi  continent,  and  those  which  are  common  both  to  it 
other  paru  of  the  globe,  are  placed  in  separate  columns. 
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76 

S8 
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58 

92 

We  here  see  the  relative  number  of  Buropean  mammals 
plaeod  aeoocding  to  their  organiKation,  in  aiflbrent  groups 
or  orders ;  and  we  may  remark  that  80  •akaal  is  found  in 
Europe  bielonging  to  the  Marsupialin  and  BdoBlati,  vhOe 
of  the  Quadrumana  and  Pachydermau  two  ipaoiea  only 
inhabit  our  continent,  one  belonging  to  each  order,  the 
Barbary  apo  (Inuus  sylvanus)  and  the  wild  boar  (Sus 
«crofa).   The  former  is  found  amouK  the  precipices  of  the 


rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  thus  enters  into  the  geograpUira^ 
liiuiis  uf  Europe. 

The  domesticated  quadrupeds  occupy  a  much  more  im- 
portant station  among  the  animals  of  our  continent  than 
any  of  the  wild  species :  under  this  head  we  shall  mention 
the  hone,  an,  gont,  sheep^  ox,  hog,  dog,  and  cat,  and  in  the 
man  northern  parts  of  Burope  the  mn-dear  may  be  added. 

No  wild  raoes  of  horses  at  present  exist  which  have  not 
descended  fromdomeatioated  varieties ;  but  it  seems  probable 
that  they  were  aboriginal  in  Tartary,  and  roost  likely  in 
other  parts  of  Asiia.  From  the  former  country  it  is  coij- 
jectured  that  they  were  originally  imported  into  the  north 
•ad  east  of  Europe;  wliilo  in  tlie  southern  and  western 
parts  of  the  eontinont  tliey  imo  ptobably  denvod  from 
Barbery  and  Arabia;  bat  this  of  course  must  he  mete 
'  oiijcoture,  as  we  cannot  name  any  time  within  hiatoricil 
limits  when  tliesi;  unitnals  were  not  spread  over  all  or 
the  greater  part  of  Kurope,  The  horses  of  Spain  were 
celebrated  in  the  time  uf  the  Romans,  after  which  they 
were  probably  crossed  witli  the  Barbtiyand  Ainh  breeds 
during  the  Moorish  dynasty.  They  -fllifhe  ooBiidered 
as  the  lightest  and  (wetost  of  Iho  old  Burapooa  hraads, 
aad  the  nearest  approaching  to  the  Arab ;  but  they  bare 
Ihllen  off  greatly  during  the  last  century,  little  care 
having  been  bestowed  in  keeping  up  the  more  noble 
breed.  The  best  Spanish  horses  are  generally  about  four 
feet  six  or  eight  inches  high,  and  closely  resemble  the 
beautiful  Arabians  of  Barbary  called  Barbs:  those  of 
Andalusia,  Granada,  and  Battemadura  are  the  beat.  The 
heaviest  horses  in  Europe  come  from  the  shores  of  tha 
North  Sea,  and  the  smallest  from  the  north  of  Swoden 
and  from  G)i>ii'a.  TIiom-  of  Germany  and  Italy  are  ol 
little  note.  Switzerland  produces  good  draught  iiorses  and 
those  of  Holland  are  noted  for  tlie  same  qualities.  The 
French  is  a  useful  and  hardy  race,  and  will  endure  greater 
fktigue,  though  it  is  not  possessed  of  the  sise  and  beauty 
whidi  now  «wanwtniM  the  Eaglisb  horses :  the  native 
btaodi  have  haen  much  improTM  lately  by  crossing  with 
English  stallions.  Greater  attention  is  paid  to  the  breeding 
of  horses  in  England  than  in  any  other  country  except 
AruLia;  but  while  the  Arabs  only  endeavour  to  prescr%* 
their  breed  in  its  original  purity,  we  have  improved  upon  it 
by  crossing  with  other  varieties,  till  the  English  horses  both 
exoaod  the  Arabian  in  sise  and  Ueetoeaa,  and  equal  tlica 
in  many  instaacea  in  symmetry,  though  thay  ate  not  qnito 
their  match  in  powers  of  endurance.  The  snglish  horses 
have  been  divided  into  four  principal  claaaes — the  raoei. 
the  hunter,  the  carriage-horse,  and  tne  dray  horse. 

The  ass  in  Euru[>e  holds  a  very  inferior  place  to  the  borsa 
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It  M  gancnair  an  ill'iuod  waA  nag^vetad  waimL  Ori- 
fituMy  of  Asiatic  extraction,  it  doM  not  loomnnodato  hmXt 

fo  well  to  our  climate  as  the  horse;  for  it  fe»  h  ihr  effects 
of  rold  more,  and  degenerates  in  northern  couutrius  ;  a  cLr- 
cumslanco  which  partly  accounts  for  the  contempt  in  which 
it  is  held.  In  the  southern  pturU  of  Europe  it  a  (lao 
spirited  animal,  and  approaches  in  appearance  and  useful- 
naaa  lo  tboaa  of  Wastam  Asia  and  Egypt.  The  Spanish 
BadMUtasaamflwfliieatbnadBofaasaaiiiBiiirope.  One 
principal  use  of  this  animal  ia  for  the  breedinf?  of  mules, 
which  arc  extensively  used  in  the  mounlainous  parts  of 
Southern  Europe  as  beasts  i  f  Lui  lf  ii.  vl  i  :  ■,  F;i  iii  their 
possessing  'he  sureness  of  foot  of  the  ass,  wiiti  greater  size 
and  atcaogth,  they  are  found  exceedinzly  useful. 

Bhaap  and  goats,  though  plaoad  in  distinet  eenera,  are  so 
aaarly  allied,  that  the  chaiMtets  vhidi  dntrnfMitk  them 
are  very  alight;  and  there  are  fereia}  nasa  «r  ^aeias  of 
wild  sheep  and  goaU  very  nearly  approximated. 

It  is  not  easy  "to  trace  the  present  dome^ti-  tt -tl  varietie* 
of  either  of  ihem  to  any  species  still  existiOK  in  a  wild  Ktale, 
for  both  goats  and  sheep  were  amonK  the  earlie^it  animals 
domaatioatad  by  man.  Cuvier  imagined  that  all  the  present 
vaiietiaa  of  tlia  dooiestic  goat  have  arisen  from  the  Capra 
agrsgoa,  a.  wild  apaeias  inhabiting  the  nDountaios  of 
Persia,  wbeia  it  it  called  PUenr  by  Itia  oatiTaa.  Ha  bIm 
states  that  this  animal  has  been  found  on  the  Alps ;  but  it 
has  been  supposed  that  this  variety,  which  is  met  with  there 
in  a  wild  staio,  mi^ht  have  b*  ' n  l  hybrid  between  the 
common  p"at  ;uiti  the  Ibex.  It  ^eems  probable  that  the 
gaat  piaceded  tho  sheep  in  domestication ;  at  any  rate  it 
did  to  in  the  aorth  and  west  of  Europe  for  many  ages.  It 
ia  a  hardier  aniaoal,  and  will  live  on  the  roughest  fare, 
he'inf^  an  inhabitant  of  mountaiaoiia  diatii^wlMn  it  is 
principally  bred.  The  most  ntunarous  and  Itiiett  Tsriaties 
of  domestic  goats  are  in  Asia.  The  Welsh  breed  is  large, 
wuh  fine  long  hair,  generally  white.  In  Sweden  and 
Spain  there  are  long-haired  hornless  breeds,  'iwtli  uprij^ht 
ears.  The  utilitf  of  goat's  milk  is  well  known ;  and  though 
the  flesh  of  tht  adult  animal  is  not  much  valued,  that  of 
the  kid  is  very  palatable;  tbe  iianis  and  bair  ate  used  in 
different  maoulbeturaa ;  and  tbe  sldn  fa  ftnnad  into  leather 
/or  making  gloves,  &c. 

Sheep  seem  to  have  ocen  ort^nally  <ler.md  frnm  west 
em  Asia,  whence  they  were  imported  into  Africa,  wliero 
toey  arrived  at  greater  perfection  than  in  their  parent 
eoantry.  All  the  wild  varieties  of  sheep  have  hair,  and 
not  wool;  the  ebann  in  the  aovaiiog  of  the  body  aaama  to 
have  ariMO  ftom  m  eflbela  of  eiulivation  and  dinate. 
Tiie  different  kinds  of  domestic  sheep  are  all  supposefl  to 
have  ari&en  either  from  the  Argali  (Ovis  ammon),  or  the 
different  varieties  of  Musmon  (O.  musnion),  one  of  which 
t<>  still  found  wild  in  some  of  the  islands  of  Europe,  as 
Candia,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica.  There  seems  formerly  to 
have  been  a  wild  race  of  sheep  in  Great  Britain,  which  was 
very  large,  with  great  boms  and  tail.  Mr.  Panoant  ob- 
serves {History  nf  Quadntptdt)  that  such  an  animal  is 
ti^^reil  on  a  bas-relief  Uken  from  the  wall  r/  Antoninus, 
near  Glasgow.  Boelhius  says  that  a  breed  of  vlieep  lived 
in  St.  Kilda  which  hail  horn*  as  large  as  hn  ox,  and  reach- 
ing to  the  ground.  The  principal  Euro|  can  breeds  of  do- 
meatic  sheep  are— 1,  the  many-horned  of  Iceland ;  2.  the 
Ctetan ;  3.  WallachilMi;  4,  llanno.  or  Spanuh :  5,  the  Eng- 
lisb,  of  which  there  are  many  varietiak  The  most  im|iort- 
ant  among  the  eontinental  races  is  tbe  Merino,  which  diUfers 
r.  tl,i'  English  in  blearing  wool  oti  the  furehcad  and 
eheelti.  The  wool  is  of  the  finest  <|ualily  lor  manufac- 
turing cloth.  This  breed  is  extended  over  tlic  greater 
part  of  Spain.  But  Great  Bntaiu  possesses  the  most 
valuable  race  of  sheep,  taking  every  thing  into  consider- 
ation ;  for  it  piodueaa  the  craatast  quanti^  of  the  best 
wool,  and  tbe  noat  delicate  flesh. 

The  (1.x,  which  belongs  to  the  largest  tribe  of  ruminatinij; 
animals,  is  eminently  serviceable  to  man,  though  since  the 
liurse  has  come  into  su<-h  frencral  use,  oxen  have  been  less 
employed  in  husbandry,  ll  was  first  dumeiiticaied  by  the 
Gaucasian  nations  of  western  Asia,  and  from  thence  is  sup- 

Cd  to  have  found  ita  way  into  Africa  and  Europe ;  but  it 
been  imagmed  that  the  domaatiG  varieties  in  our.  conti- 
nent might  have  arisen  from  laeaa  which  onee  existed  in 
Europe,  and  even  in  Britain,  in  a  wild  state,  the  only  re 
w  iins  of  which  i<  tin:  \\\\<\  \::\\\  of  Scotland  ?Bn.-.  S(.ntK-u)i), 
stdl  preserved  in  one  or  iwu  parks  in  the  North.  This  is 
I  ami  l^Mly  die  qadai  ^duah  «bb  naanad  Unia  by 


tJssar,  and  other  antient  writers ;  hut  what  m^kes  it  im 
probable  that  this  was  the  parent  of  our  domeatic  oxen  is 
the  fact,  that  several  important  anatomical  differences,  prm- 
cipally  as  to  tbe  shape  of  the  sktdl*  are  discovered  between 
the  Scotch  bull  and  the  domeaticflOE.  Numerous  specimens 
of  fossil  skulls,  found  in  the  more  recent  formations,  whieh 
are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  antient  Urns. 

fjresent  also  the  same  differences.  The  largest  European 
irec'ls  of  cattle  are  those  of  Podolia,  and  the  Ukraine,  of 
Turkey,  Hungary,  and  the  Roman  states.  Tho  Roman 
variety  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Goths, 
as  all  tbe.representations  of  onn  tmnd  anumg  old  aculp- 
turaa  aaam  to  denote  n  smaller  laea.  man  leswiibliiig  that 
which  is  now  seen  in  TViaeany.  af  a  line  fern,  ana  pure 
white  colour.  There  is  a  largo  breed  of  oxen  in  Denmark, 
which  is  the  orit^in  of  the  Dutch  and  Holsteiti  varieties, 
the  latter  is  the  parent  of  the  English  unimproved  breeds 

The  !in^  occupies  a  low  place  in  the  scale  of  domustio 
animals,  though  its  flesh  forms  an  exceedingly  ^ood  article 
of  diet,  and  one  much  osad  by  the  peasantry  in  Christian 
countries.  One  tX  its  most  valuable  qualities  is  that  of 
preserving  exoeedinj^  well  with  salt,  without  beoonlag 
dry  and  hard,  and  losintr  its  nutritive  properties.  Hie 
common  wild  boar  i  Su-  scni'a)  of  Europe  is  [,  Ijubtthe 
original  parent  of  our  duuitahc  ■^•arieties.  It  was  i>nio  in- 
digenous over  the  whole  of  tho  old  world,  though  now 
exterminated  from  some  countries,  as  for  instance  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  E  nglish  breed  of  pigs  is  the  finest  m  E  uro  pe,  and 
some  of  them  are  fattened  to  an  enormova  aiie.  In  Ivriand 
every  eottager  keeps  his  pig  as  a  regular  part  of  Us  establish- 
cient ;  and  the  salting  of  pork  for  exportation  is  a  eon«irlpr 
able  article  of  trade  in  that  country.  There  is  a  peculiar 
long-te^ged  race  of  swine  in  Portugal  and  Spain.  Tbepigsof 
Poland  and  Russia  are  of  a  reddish  colour,  aitd  very  smalL 
Hie  dog  daims  our  attention,  not  for  his  use  as  a  beesi 
of  boitfaaHi  or  in  praviding  food  for  our  ubles,  but  for  tfM 
attaohment  wMA  he  diowa  to  man,  becoming  bia  eomp 
Denion  and  friend,  assisting  him  in  his  pteaaWMi  and 
.eeting  his  property  and  home. 

M.  1  C\;;  ier  has  divided  tho  different  varieties  of  duijs 
into  three  pntnary  types  ;  the  first  has  the  jaws  and  muzile 
elongated,  and  we  may  remark  that  all  the  wild  species,  as 
the  Dingo  of  New  Holland,  %ua^  belong  to  this  group,  and 
more  resemble  tbe  wnlf  and  ftatt  tUs  tbacelbsa  may  be 
considered  as  the  most  nstnral  type.  The  second  gionp 
has  the  jaws  shorter  than  in  the  Ar»t,  though  longer  than 
in  the  last  i^:  n.  Tlie  pnnr  i  a."  v.irieties  of  dog  found 
in  Europe  belonging  to  the  first  i^T'  up  ■■xrc — 1,  the .^/oewnait, 
mentioned  by  the  oldest  historians  and  roi  ts ;  2.  the 
Ereneh  matin,  which  is  considered  by  the  writers  of  that 
nation  aa  the  nUKt  important  of  the  canine  race,  and  tbe 
ancestor  of  manjothwa;  3,  the /rttA  Greyhoimdt  4»  the 
gr«U  Danirik  Do/f;  5,  the  eommin  Gre^hou<iA  The 
second  croup  of  do^s  includes  the  most  intelligent  and 
useful  kinds,  as  the  spaniels,  hounds,  shepherd's,  and  wolf 
dogs:  and  we  may  here  mention  as  belongin;^  to  this 
section  the  Aipme  spaniel,  or  Mount  St.  Beruaid  dog,  a 
variety  of  the  Spanish  breed,  which  is  a  beautiful  and 
inteuLent  aninuu.  kept  by  the  monks  at  the  monastery, 
from  whMMsa  it  derivea  ila  name,  for  tbe  preservatieii  ef 
unfortunate  travellers,  who  an  often  loot  in  the  anowa  ot 
this  inhospitable  region.  Two  of  them  sn  said  to  be  sent 
out  to^^otb  r.  (  IK  carryinga  cloak,  and  the  other  a  basket 
of  provisious  and  cordmls  :  thus  provided,  they  often 
discover,  and  are  the  means  of  saving  persons  who  would 
otherwise  perish  with  cold  and  fatigue.  In  tbe  last  group, 
whid)  have  tbe  muzzle  very  short,  are  placed  the  imMf^ 
frwff  rfiy.  faff*  ttc  Oar  EngUah  biaeaa  of  mastiffii  wen 
onee  w  e«aSratod  that  tin  Roman  emperors  appointed  en 
officer  in  the  island,  whose  busine  ss  it  was  t  u  ^lu  I  these 
dogs  to  Rome  to  fight  in  the  iutna,  and  u  Uur  times, 
when  m  our  own  country  sa\"agc  conMu-^ts  luit'.vci-n  dogs  and 
wild  beasts  were  a  foshionable  amusement,  great  care  was 
bestowed  on  thebnading  of  bull-dogs  and  mastiffs. 

There  has  been  eooaaderaUe  diversity  of  opinbn  rsspect- 
ing  the  origin  of  tbe  domestic  cat,  and  the  paiirt  of  the  world 
from  whence  it  originally  came.  It  has  been  thought  by 
some  that  u  must  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  warm  cli- 
mates, as  it  is  a  chilly  animal,  and  always  cr-H-ps  as  near 
to  the  llrfa  as  possible.  Ouvier  believed  that  U  was  a  native 
of  our  European  forests,  and  was  the  same  species  as  the 
vild  oat  at  piesaat  inmdp  hsnng  bean  «^  altered  by  the 
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Awerted  that  oaU  in  some  places.  Dear  woods  or  foresu,  will 
itlBy  away  and  return  to  a  aavage  atatia^  vImh  tbtif  assume 
very  moen  tb«  charaotBra  and  anMuanoe  of  fbe  wild  caL 

Aoeordiiw  to  Beviek  (ffistonf  ^  Ouodh^mlt).  wild  rata 

are  founiTwith  litlle  variety  in  most  climates.  Tlie  dutnes- 
tic  cat  id  very  useful  in  destroying  vermin,  uh  rats  and  mico. 
and  is  a  favourite  p«t>  though  it  la  not  oapaUe  of  much  at- 
tachment. 

Tbo  reindeer,  which  is  naturally  wild  in  the  north  of 
Ewope.  becomes,  when  tamed  by  the  Laplander,  of  ^« 
gnataat  value  to  him.  It  serves  him  for  food,  dething, 
and  !i<;  a  beast  of  burthen ;  by  its  organiiation  it  is  formed 
for  cro:ji>ing  the  snowy  wastes,  which  without  this  animal 
would  be  impassable:  it  will  draw  a  great  weight  when  at- 
tached to  a  sledge,  and  go  with  iunazuig  swiftness.  The 
riches  of  a  Luplandor  are  estimated  by  the  number  of  rein- 
deer which  be  possesses :  during  the  winter  season  when 
the  ntrand  is  covered  with  snow,  and  the  ox  and  horse 
woMlaaterTet  the  teiadeer  Hods  plenty  of  food  in  a  peculiar 
liehen  (C&Mbflia  natgif^nita'),  which  ^ows  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  of^cn  cnvers  the  oil  in  sferil  places  for 
mites,  aflording  nounshnieiit  for  vast  herds  of  rciiulcer, 
which  root  for  this  ve<:eiablo  under  the  mkiw  like  swiiie  in 
a  pnsture.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  dumesticate  tbia 
animal  in  England,  but  lutherto  they  have  not  succeeded. 
The  reindeer  is  not  adapted  to  out  cUmite*  and  does  not 
Mem  likdy  to  be  of  much  uae  in  any  potnc'of  view  wen  if 
the  experiment  ?!ioiil(l  succeed. 

The  whole  nuinlicr  of  wild  European  mammalia  at  pre- 
sent met  wiili  IS  only  130,  which  mr hides  'iy  belonging  to 
the  whale  tribe,  and  8  species  of  ptocida.'  or  seals,  among 
which  the  morse  or  walrus  (Trichecus  rosmarus)  is  placed: 
theie  heins  deduoted,  the  number  of  land  animal%ta  re> 
dnoed  to  I14»  a  proiwrtlon  very  small  when  eompered  with 
the  three  other  great  continents:  of  these  seventy  are  also 
found  out  of  Europe,  most  of  them  being  common  to  Asia; 
there  only  remain  therefore  forty-CBUT  qndrupodl  which 
are  now  peculiar  to  Europe. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  only  quadramanoua 
animal  found  within  our  limita,  the  Barbery  or  nngot, 
which,  though  now  neturalhted,  is  ptobably  not  an  idmri- 
ginal  inhabitant  of  Gibraltar. 

Of  the  C/kciro///*ra  twenty-seven  sp<"-  are  found  in 
Eiirui>e,  most  of  which  belon^.^  ly  the  t;i.ims  Vesjiertdio,  a 
small  and  harmless  race  of  bats.  The  most  common  and 
b^st  known  species  is  the  F.  murintu,  the  Hitler-mouse  of 
the  Eiigiisit,  whif'h  liv^  in  caves,  ruined  buildinn,  chorch 
toners,  the  roof:i  of  houses  or  churches,  and  hoHoW  trees, 
where  it  hybemates  during  the  whole  winter,  snusly 
wrapped  up  in  the  wing  membranes,  and  su^nded  by  tne 
hind  feet.  There  are  two  or  three  or  perhaps  more  European 
species  of  the  genus  Rhiuolpiiuis  commonly  called  horse- 
shoe bats,  and  one  species  of  rlecotus  has  been  dcncribcd  as 
found  in  Europe.  As  many  as  sixteen  bats  have  been  enu- 
merated by  Jenyns  as  inhabitants  of  Britain. 

Host  of  the  Cwnivora  of  Banqie  aie  veiy  inairatificant 
•nima1«  by  the  aide  of  their  oongenen  of  Asia  and  Aflriea. 
Th'  Illy  formidable  beasts  of  prey  now  found  within  the 
limits  of  our  continent  are  the  bear,  the  wolf,  and  the  lynx ; 
but  it  seems  probable  that  the  lion  was  once  met  with  ui 
the  south  of  £urope.  Herodotus  says  thHt  it  was  found  in 
Greece  between  tlie  rivers  Nestus  and  Achelous  (vu.  1 2jj ; 
and  lie  mentions  the  cireumatance  of  the  army  of  Xenea 
being  annoyed  h)  [luns  on  its  march  tnm  Aeanthna  to 
Therme  [Athos].  The  fact  of  these  animals  having  inha- 
bited our  coniuiLiii  IS  aUo  confirmed  by  Aristotle.  Pliny 
(I'.iilf.ss  hi'  is  merely  oopNin^  otiu-r  wi  iters),  and  Pau^anlas. 
Of  the  genus  Bear  there  are  two  species  in  Europe,  tin- 
common  brown  bear  (IHvM  aretoti,  and  the  i>olat-  bear 
{U.  maritimii):  the  former  was  once  general  over  the  wiiole 
continent,  and  is  nowlbund  widely  diffused  in  the  moat 
tolUary  districts  from  the  arctic  circle  to  the  summit  of  the 
AI(M  and  Pyrenees.  It  is  a  lonely  animal,  hybernating 
during  the  winter  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree  or  a  c  ivern,  where 
it  remains  till  the  spring  without  taking  any  sustenance. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  nourished  during  that  Jime  by  the  fat 
which  accumulates  beneath  the  skin  in  great  quantities  in 
the  summer.  Cuvier  describes  a  hlaekliear  peculiar  to  our 
eentuient,  differing  from  that  of  America:  tio«aivor,as  be 
nmor  saw  but  one  living  specimen,  and  did  not  know  its 
habitat,  it  was  probably  only  a  variety  of  (he  former  species. 
The  polar  bear  n  aUnoat  confined  to  the  frozen  reeiona  sur- 
:  the  north  peto^  httt  »«tUtay  iadividMBl  is 


sionally  drifted  wt  far  south  as  Iceland,  or  even  th«  northern 
extremity  of  Norway  and  Lapland.  The  wolf  and  fi>x,  th« 
lattsr  under  dilforent  varietiaa  or  apeeisa^  appear  genesall) 

distrihttted  over  Europe;  the  Ibrron'  is  oven  now  not  un- 
common amona;  'he  wotxled  and  mountainous  di-trici«  of 
Franco  :  when  pressed  by  hunger,  it  will  descend  U  the 
forms,  and  i  i n  attack  the  inhabitants.  The  lynx,  once 
common  in  central  Europe,  has  for  some  time  been  extl^ 
pated,  except  from  some  part8  uf  Spain,  the  Apennines, 
and  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent:  it  is  about  twiet 
the  size  of  the  wild  eat;  wUeh  is  still  taid  to  be  anathraef 
Britain.  The  common  glutton  or  wolverine  (Gulo  arcticui) 
is  a  native  of  Denmark.  It  is  one  of  those  animals  whose 
history  us  obscured  by  fable:  it  fee<ls  principallv  an  dead 
carcases,  though  it  will  kill  prey  of  the  smaller  kinds,  as 
mice,  marmots,  &c. ;  but  the  stories  of  itis  falling  from 
the  boughs  of  trees  on  to  the  backs  of  deer  and  other  large 
animals,  and  maintaining  its  hold  there  till  they  drop  witii 
fotiglie  and  loss  of  blood,  are  doubtless  entirely  fabulous,  as 
it  n  a  most  cowardly  animal,  and  may  be  easily  killed  with 
a  stick. 

Of  small  carnivorous  qnadnipwlmliere  are  several  species; 
as  many  as  eif^ht  Mustelida?,  or  wea.sols,  inhabit  different  parts 
of  Europe,  which  are  particularly  destructive  to  birds. 

Few  of  the  ,Ao(i«fl/ta  of  Europe  require  particular  notion 
The  beaver  was  formerly  teoonled  as  a  British  animal;  at 

f resent  it  is  (band  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhone,  the 
>aiuihe,  the  Rhine,  and  other  large  rivers  on  the  ci  ntinent. 
The  porcupine  iHijstrir  criitata)  is  said  to  b«  occ;i>ioimlly 
met  with  in  Italy,  and  other  part.s  of  the  south  of  Eur»pe. 
The  tiding  8f|uirrel  (Pteromys  voioHt)  ut  an  inhabitant  of 
Denmark  and  Lapland,  as  well  as  one  or  two  species  of 
lemmhic  (CteorpiMiis)^  The  dillerent  kinds  of  rate  and 
miee,  of  .wUeh  serenteen  species  have  been  deecnhed,  ar- 
ranged  in  different  (genera,  form  an  important  feature 
Europe;iii  zoology.  One  species  of  Hamster  (Cricflm  vu/- 
fjaris)  is  distributed  o\er  central  and  northern  Europe;  an  1 
two  marmots  {Arctomys  narmotta  and  Bobac)\  and  the 
Spermophilus  QtilluS)  or  Sonfisk  of  the  (3eimBi»  ocems  to 
toe  same  region. 

The  tn'tfrnxir,  the  tmly  aboriginal  pachydennatons  aannal 
in  Europe,  was  formerly  an  inhabitant  of  the  forests  of  Great 
Britain,  and  was  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  favourite 
objects  of  the  chase;  it  is  still  found  on  the  continent. 

The  number  of  Rummantg  found  wild  in  Europe  is  \erv 
limited,  there  being  only  eight  species.  Of  these  e  ari 
deer,  all  of  which  are  also  inhabitants  of  otiier  continents, 
viz.,  the  elk  or  moose-deer,  the  rein-deer,  the  Ihllow-deer. 
tiie  red-deer,  and  the  nehndt,  which  are  severally  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Dnn.  The  three  remaining  animals 
of  this  order  are  the  ibex,  the  chamois,  and  the  musmon. 
The  first  (fnpm  ibr.r)  i-,  found,  though  riuxly.  ju  the  Alps, 
still  more  rarely  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  it  is  said  in  some 
other  mountainous  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia:  it  lives  only 
in  the  most  loffy  and  inaccessible  places,  and  is  sought 
for  at  the  extreme  peril  of  the  hunter.  The  chamois  in- 
habits alio  the  wfldest  and  most  precipitous  regions  in  A* 
mountains  of  Europe,  though  it  scarcely  ascends  to  the 
same  heipht"?  as  the  ibex  :  it  is  placed  in  the  same  group 
with  the  antelopes,  though  1)\  '-iiine  naturalists  it  is  con- 
sidered that  it  should  i'orm  an  intermediate  genus  bet^cca 
those  animals  and  the  goatii.  The  musnMNl(Ok"<  mmm'jn). 
the  only  ruminating  qtiadruped  which  appeaii  confined  in 
its  range  to  Burope,  we  have  already  mentioned  as  being 
the  su])posed  parent  of  our  domestic  sheep ;  it  has  dii^p- 
peared  from  the  continent,  though  there  is  no  reason  for 
lu  licving  that  it  formerly  existed  on  themouniams  of  Spain. 

The  Cetacea  are  a  tribe  uf  animals  of  which  little  is 
known.  Their  habitation  being  in  the  deepest  recesses  ot 
the  ocean,  it  is  impomible  to  learn  much  of  their  habits  and 
chameteis;  and  hardly  any  speeiee  can  he  said  to  be  peenlisr 
to  one  continent  more  than  another,  for  the  same  whale 
may  bo  met  with  on  the  coast  of  Bntope  at  one  time,  and 
on  that  of  .America  at  another.  A  great  many  spceie.s  fre- 
quent tile  shores  of  Europe,  pnncipally  on  its  northoo 
part,  and  I  ho  Greenland  flshny  IB  BB  lapoitMIt  fannehek 
European  commePDe. 

The  bird*  of  Etuope  are  much  more  numerous  than  the 
mammalia.  Above  409  ^eoes  have  been  described  a« 
regular  inhabHanls  of  our  continent,  and  a  good  many  mtn 
are  occasional  visitants;  but  we  must  confine  our  notice  to 
a  few  oi  the  more  remarkable  and  typical  species.  In  th« 
aerthem  or  wetie  ngioiis  tviy  fbw  binds  aiw  ttiet-wiih.  and 
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most  of  them  belong  to  the  mding  wd  swinninK  ortea ; 
to  vboae  nourisbiucnt  and  inenue  th*  netie  lolitnidM  are 

pMticularly  congenial.  AIn)()->t  all  tliesc  species  arc  found 
also  in  liio  uorthcrn  part-<  of  Asia  and  America;  »nd  the 
largest  proportion  (x-cur  in  soutlium  latitudts,  oxiciximjL; 
^e^  on  to  the  ahores  of  the  Mediterranean.  One  of  the  most 
characteristic  birds  of  arctic  Europe  is  the  great  snowy  owl 
(Strix  Qjrctaa).  vhieb  prqw  cbiettjr  on  the  ptarmigrans  and 
^ouae,  whieh  firequent  tbem  nortb«m  regions  m  great  num- 
1k  rs  Two  other  forraidaMe  rapacious  birds  fitquent  the 
tiorllicni  countri^  particularly  I^pland  :  the  Iceland  falcon 
(Fako  Isiaiulicus),  whii  li  r  irtly  wanders  to  more  genial 
climea^  and  another  gigantic  owi  (Sihx  iapponica),  which  is 
apaoiliwuilu^itaotof  the  dreary  solitudes  of  Lapland.  As 
we  pioeMd  to  wumor  lstitiiides»  and  vegetatioa  Mquires  a 
m^dediiveehaneter,  iheniimlMr  andtpedn  of  birai  sub- 
8i>ting  on  the  produce  of  the  earth  and  on  inaeots  greatly  in- 
crease. Several  woodpeckers  are  met  with  in  the  pine  forests 
of  Norway,  one  of  which  (the  Aptemus  tridactylus)  is  reniark- 
ablti  for  navini;  only  three  toes  on  its  feet.  Among  tlio 
notilest  and  most  formidable  birds  of  central  and  southern 
Eurape  may  be  mentioned  the  golden  and  iinperial  eagles : 
.tba  umwr  (Aouila  chrjsaetos)  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
wildest  paru  of  Scotlaiid  and  Inland,  and  todjar  plaoaa 
among  the  higher  mountains  on  the  cootinont.  The  latter 
(.\.  iraporialis)  is  chiefly  found  in  the  southern  countrieis. 
Four  species  of  vulture  are  met  with  on  the  Alps,  two  of 
which  are  found  in  the  north  of  Africa  and  the  westoni 
part  of  Asia.  The  heardi^  vuUuro  (Gypactus  barbatus). 
whidi  ii  almost  peculiar  to  the  Alps,  is  a  noble  bird,  par- 
taUog  man  of  the  ohaiacten  of  tha  txue  ikleons,  beiae 
very  eowageoiu  and  mnguinarr;  it  ia  abovo  Ibttr  ftot  and 
a  half  lon^,  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of 
tliu  tail,  and  will  attack  shuup  and  poats,  and  it  is  said 
that  even  the  ibex  and  chamois  are  sometimes  killed  by  it. 
The  greal-eai«d  owl  reprei>ei>t.s  in  ceutral  Europe  the  snowy 
species  of  the  arctic  regions ;  it  is  common  in  the  German 
•nd  Hungarian  forests,  and  is  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
met  with  in  England.  The  GalUnaceous  genera  are  few 
and  widely  dispersed.  The  graat  bustard  (Obs  tarda)  ranges 
'rom  the  western  extremity  of  central  Europe  to  the  con- 
fines III  Asia.  The  red  grouse  ( Logopus  Scoticus)  i-f  the 
only  bird  peculiar  to  Great  Britain.  This  race  of  birds 
seems  to  occupy  an  intermediate  slaliuii  between  tlie  centre 
of  Europe  and  thu  confinesof  its  polar  extremity:  the  largest 
•pedes  IS  the  famuu^  cock  of  the  woods  (Tetrao  urogallus), 
once  an  inhabiunt  of  the  Seottish  fomsta.  The  tooky 
and  oneultiTBtdl  tnela  of  Spain  and  Turkey  are  inlmbitM 
by  two  ^iKicies  of  rock  grouse  fPlerodes).  of  a  genus  dif- 
ferent from  tlmse  bolongins;  to  luirthcrn  latitudes  On  the 
shores  (if  the  Mediterranean  there  is  a  union  of  the  orni- 
thology of  Europe.  Africa,  and  Asia  :  the  pelican,  the  spoon- 
"tiSlk,  and  tho  flamingo  are  there  met  witli,  thonjjj^  not  now 
very  plentifoUy.  Few  of  the  birds  of  Europe  aie  remark- 
able t6t  that  nilluuicy  of  plumage  whieh  is  so  splendid  a 
characteristic  of  the  bird^  of  tropical  climates,  but  this  iH, 
in  many  instances,  more  than  <oini  onsaled  by  their  sweet- 
ness of  Voice.  The  nightin>;ale,  '.he  host  stitij^ster  in  the 
\s  or!  1,  IS  common  in  England  and  other  European  countrtws, 
thou-h  not-confinefl  to  our  continent;  it  visits  us  in  the 
breeding  loaiwn.  aUHi^  with  numbers  of  other  warblers,  or 
anatt  inseetiveioaa  buds^  which  enliven  our  w  oods  and 
hedges  during  the  spring  and  summer.  The  melody  of  the 
blackbird  and  thrush  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
tnilogy.  Hut  Europe  is  by  no  ineaiis  dcstitvito  of  birds  cba- 
racierucd  by  the  beauty  of  their  colours,  thou.'ii  they  are 
chiclly  confined  to  its  southern  boundaries:  the  wall  creeiK-r 
with  Its  bright  rosy  wings  u  toimnon  in  Italy;  while  the 
golden  arioia^  the  European  bee-eater,  the  boo{>oe,  and  the 
ruller  an;  met  with  in  abuftdanoe  in  the  two  Sicilies  during 
the  sfirin^  and  autumnal  mtgrationa;  and  a  nHMlem  author 
say-  tiiat  '  tliey  may  otca-sionally  be  sirn  hanging  in  the 
poulterers'  sho|(s  in  Naples  and  Palermo,' 

The  reptiles  of  Europe  are  few,  and  generally  liarniless. 
The  oommon  viper  is  almost  the  only  venomous  serpent 
NuBMnnn  little  lizards  are  common  in  the  houses  in  the 
soutbetn  pvta  of  the  tontiosnt.  as  in  luly;  but  moat  of 
them  are  not  peeqlkr  to  Europe,  being  aho  Ibond  on  the 
opposite  sh  jrcs  of  tho  Mediterranean.  An  excellent  edible 
species  of  lufiie  inhabits  this  sea,  which  rewmblcs  in  ap- 
pearance the  lojjger-head  of  tho  West  Indies,  but  is  much 
more  palatable  when  dressed.  The  mosi  remarkable  and  1 
ciinona  MpCiln  mVnnf*  ii  ftt  PrtHm  mgiiSmit,  wUcbl 


somewhat  resembles  a  water  lisard  in  fhape,  or  an  eel  wiOi 

very  imperfect  legs:  it  is  found  in  the  lake  Zirknitx,  fai 

Camilla,  and  more  often  at  the  bottom  of  the  grotto  of  the 
Maddnlena  at  AdeUher^.  Tt  was  conjerlured  by  Sir  H. 
Davy  and  others  not  to  bo  a  natural  inhabitant  of  tho 
surface  of  the  globe,  but  to  bo  forced  un  from  a  subler* 
ranean  lake  through  some  erovioM  in  tne  rocks.  It  waa 
also  doubted  whether  this  ma  nperfeot  animal  or  only  tho 
hot*  of  aome  otfaer.  but  it  baa  been  prorad  lo  be  furnidied 
with  both  gills  and  internal  lung:^:  itji  oysa  are  qnite  nidi- 
mentary  aild  sftuated  beneath  the  skin. 

Insects  and  other  aimuloso  animals  ore  very  numerous  m 
Europe,  but  few  of  them  positess  sufiicicnt  interest  lo  re- 

;|uire  any  notice  in  this  general  sketch.  Tiie  scorpion  is 
requently  found  in  hooMS  in  Sicily,  though  fortunately 
unknown  with  na.  The  eommon  enat  is  one  of  ear  most 
troublesome  insects,  and  in  warm  snady  places,  wher«  there 
is  much  stagnant  fk-esli  water,  it  will  cause  almost  as  inucU 
annoyance  to  some  pcoiile  as  the  ino^<)uito  of  hot  climates, 
which  it  clotely  resembles.  In  Sweden  and  other  northern 
Countrie:«,  where  the  summer  though  very  short  is  propor- 
tiunablv  hut,  it  is  said  that  true  mosquitos  are  more  nume> 
rous  than  in  the  woods  of  tropical  America. 

Many  of  the  fith  trtiioh  firequent  the  shores  of  Europe 
STO  very  important  in  an  eeonomie  point  of  tIow.  We  ma/ 
p;irTiri.';irly  :rjiT,ti  iD  herring,  the  anchovy,  and  th'e 
tuiiii),  whobu  «aptinc  and  jirupanitifm  employ  a  ^reat 
number  of  men,  and  which  are  also  imjiortant  articles  of 
diet.  Herrings  {Ciupea  harengwt)  arrive  in  great  iboals 
on  the  western  uoasts  of  Europe  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer  for  the^utpoee  of  depositing  their  spawn,  and  at 
that  time  immenae  numbers  are  caught,  particularly  on  the 
British  coasts,  where  they  alH)Uiid.  It  was  suppo>e<l  by  the 
older  naturalists  (and  among  uihers  e%"en  b\  Cu\icr)  that 
the  herrings  migrated  from  the  Nttrthern  Ocean  in  the 
spring,  and  returnetl  there  after  depositing  tlieur  spawn  ; 
but  it  is  the  more  recent  opinion  (which  is  supiwrted  by  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Yarrell)  that  these  fish  inhabit  the  deep 
waters  round  our  eoast^  and  only  approach  the  shore  Ibr 
the  purpose  of  spawning,  and  then  retire  again  to  the  dopthis 
of  tne  ocean,  whero  they  remain  during  the  winter  and 
.spring.  The  pilchanl  (C.  pilchardus).  which  belongs  to  the 
same  genus  as  the  herring,  m  caught  only  on  the  coast  of 
Cornwall,  where  it  makes  its  appearance  in  July:  it  goes 
away  in  the  autumn,  and  returns  in  the  beginning  of  Ja- 
nuary. The  anchovy  {En^nadua  encrasirkolus)  ia  princi- 
pally  met  with  in  the  Ifeditenaiiean,  which  aea  it  enters  in 
eooemoua  ahoals  by  the  Straita  of  Oibraltar  in  the  spring 

for  the  purpose  of  breeding,  after  which  it  retires  again  to 
the  deptns  of  the  Atlantic.  The  most  jiroduclivc  fishery  is 
off  Gorgona,  a  small  islaml  west  of  Leghorn,  where  it  is  ( ar- 
ried  on  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July.  The 
anchovies  are  fished  for  only  during  the  night,  and  am 
attracted  round  the  boats  by^  mean*  oi  ftres  kept  burning  m 
them.  Their  principal  use  ia  fcr  Ibrming  a  aauoe,  wUeb  is 
very  generally  known.^nd  esteemed  as  a  condiment. 
The  tunny  {Scomber  thynnu*}  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  the 
;  Mediterranean.  It  was  a  tlsh  well  known  to  the  antienis, 
an^  made  a  considerable  branch  of  commerce :  tho  time  uf 
its  arrival  in  the  Mediterranean  from  the  ocean  was  ob- 
served, and  stations  for  taking  it  established  in  places  which 
it  most  frequented.  (Strabu,  ».  2'25.)  It  is  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Mediterranean  that  this  fishery  is  now  principally 
carriea  on,  particularly  along  the  shores  of  Catalonm,  in 
Pro\eiice.  in  Liguria.  in  Sicily,  and  in  Sardinia.  Tliese 
fislics  frequent  ihe  CfMists  of  Britain,  bill  not  in  shoals  like 
the  tunny  of  the  .Mediterranean. 

The  salmim  (Salmo  saktr),  which  is  one  of  OUT  most 
valuable  and  Snest  fishes,  is  found  in  all  the  seas  OB  the 
north  of  Europe,  Asia»  and  America,  but  it  haa  never  been 
met  with  in  the  Meditcmnean.  Aerording  to  Cuvier  it 
comes  fVom  the  Arctic  seas,  whence  it  enters  in  large  shoals 
the  rivers  of  northern  countries  in  the  spring  for  the  purpose 
of  spawning.  In  temperate  climates  it  is  towards  the  end  of 
winter  that  the  salmon  quits  the  sea:  in  the  mure  northern 
regions  it  enters  tlie  rivers  whoa  the  ice  begins  to  melt  on 
tlw  shores  of  the  ocean.  Though  the  aalmon  is  prineinaUy 
i»nfinod  to  the  more  northern  r^ioas,  it  has  not  been 
clearly  ascertained  how  far  south  it  extends,  but  probably 
not  much  beyond  the  46th  dejjiee  of  latitude.  It  occurs, 
ti  u<:h  I  ot]ricntiftiUy.  intbeRfeniccitfaewatrtenieeMtof 
France. 

TlM  pj]w(jBiiMtea'M)bvM«biiftpabtiiUt  wtmiiii^ 
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•ooi*  lUh,  is  exceedingly  destructive  and  voncious ;  it  hag 
been  called  the  fresh-water  shark.  It  a  found  in  almost 
«U  tb«  Umh  wat«n  in  £urop«,  though  mon  plentiftiUj  in 
the  northern  than  th«  touthem  parts.  It  oomotinMi  grvwa 

to  a  very  large  yiie. 

EUROPE.  BOTANY  OF.  This  continent  in  it«  most 
southern  limiti)  exhibits  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  vege- 
tation of  Africa  and  its  adjacent  islands.  In  BkHy,  ftir 
tatanpH  dong  with  the  vme,  grow,  in  the  more  eterQ 
situations,  the  poisonous  leafless  Euphorbia  Cnnarifmix, 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Canaries,  uiul  it^  coiiifetier  /','.  baUami- 
fera.  Euphorbia  derulruidet.  a  line  .  bnlar  shrub,  is  also 
met  with  in  coiiipuny  with  the  castur-uil  plant  (liicinus 
A/ricaniu),  and  the  Solanutn  sodomtemn  of  H^ypt.  The 
Diata^  the  PiianK  iMuta  Paradmaea), and  the  Pnctily  Pear 
iCaeiUM  Opuntia),  ripen  their  fhiit -abundantly :  Agave 
Americima,  the  American  aloe,  darts  up  its  gi<;antir  llower- 
■tem  from  the  midst  of  huge  horny  leaves:  rice  is  grown; 
the  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  at  Avola;  the  cotton-plant 
(Qott^wn  herbaeeum)  yields  produce  uf  the  Qnest  (quality 
on  tM  banks  of  the  Simeto;  while  the  great  Italian  reed 
tArurtdo  Donax)  supplies  the  place  of  the  bamboo,  and 
nirnishes  the  long  stakes  on  which  the  vine  is  trained. 
Many  parts  of  the  w)uth  of  Spain  partake  of  this  character. 
The  Smiiax  aspera  loads  the  bushes  with  its  fragrant 
snow-white  clusters,  maize  and  Guinea  corn  an  tommon 
artudea  of  onkivatioii,  the  Peruvian  Cherimovar  lipena  ita 
fruit  in  the  gardens  of  Chenada,  and  the  delicate  mdens 

of  Valencia  are  as  common  an  open  crop  3>i  in  the  fields  of 
Persia.  At  Harcelona.  in  the  ne^lccicd  buiamc  garden, 
were  still  found,  a  few  years  since,  the  •  Sappaii  tree  of 
Brazil  iCoralpinia  Hapfian),  the  Schinut  MfUie  of  Peru, 
and  oth«r  trees  from  similar  dimntea  flourishing  as  if  in 
their  native  air.  In  Portugal  the  laurel  iCerasut  Lutt- 
taniea)  teems  almost  identical  with  the  Hixa  of  the 
Canaries,  while  tlie  Coral  trees  at  Lisbon  unfold  their  noble 
leaves  and  gorgeous  blossoms  with  all  their  native  South 
American  vigour.  In  Italy  arborescent  Endogens  extend  as 
fhr  aa  Niee  in  the  form  of  the  dwarf  Pnlmetto ;  and  tlie 
Vietor*s  lanrel  {Lawnu  nahiUt),  a  oommon  evergreen,  is  a 

European  reprewntalion  of  tho  laurels  of  the  Canaries. 
Along  all  these  latitudes  the  tig,  tho  olive,  the  (irani;e,  ih<; 
vine,  and  the  mai/e  find  a  climate  congenial  ti>  their 
southern  constitutions.  Even  in  valleys  the  olive  will  not 
exist  higher  than  44^"  N.,  nor  the  vine  prodoee'good  wine 
hegrond      asoept  in  a  few  sheltered  plaoea. 

About  the  noruem  limits  of  the  olive,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  parallel  of  the  south  of  Frunce,  a  marked  change  occurs 
in  vegetation ;  most  of  the  southern  equinoctial  forms  of 
vegetation  either  disappear  or  become  uncommon.  The 
Quaraus  Gorri%  ao  ^^mT^  m  Italy  and  Turkey,  is  liardlv 
moad;  twrgraen  oaka  iQmreut  Akp).  eommoo  oaks  (</. 
vtimtBlthta  and  teatU^bnH  supply  its  place.  Cluster  pines 
and  Sooteh  firs  (Pimtt  pinaster  and  tylvettrit)  and  other 
species,  especially  Pinus  halepcnsis,  grow  along  the  sea- 
coast  and  occupy  the  position  held  bv  tho  more  southern 
atona-niwo  {Pinut  pinea) ;  while  Juntperus  Phcamcta  and 
MfOMhw,  on  the  branobea  of  which  its  peculiar  mistletoe 
ia  sometimes  met  with,  fweet  dieetnuts  (Oittanea  vetca), 
the  narrow-leaved  ash  (Fmrinut  oryphylla),  the  fluwering 
ash  (0rnu4  Europeea),  mastich-trees,  and  Philljreas  in- 
crease the  catalogiie  of  trees,  no  vestige  of  which  is  to  be 
traoed  much  higher  in  a  wild  state.  Still  more  to  the 
north,  where  the  vine  begins  to  languish,  its  place  in  bsttar 
eeBnpied  by  broad  plains  of  wheat  and  other  com;  tho 
hardnr  trees  of  England,  elms,  limes,  oaks,  ashes,  aiders, 
beeches,  birclujs,  \viIlow';,  and  poplars  are  found  everywhere, 
with  rich  pastures  and  verdant  fields,  unknown  in  the  land 
of  oranges  and  myrtles.  At  last,  in  the  more  northern  dis- 
triota  of  the  continent,  a^ns  {Pcputm  trmmUit  bird. 
cherrisB  {Prmm  Mut),  birdna,  lnne>treeB,  aiders,  jtmi- 

pers,  spruce-fira,  and  pines  arc  the  principal  trees  that  re- 
main ;  barley  and  oats  are  the  only  corn-plants,  but  potatoes 
continue  to  be  reared  in  tho  short  cold  summer. 

Among  plants  less  conspicuous  than  these  and  leaa  popn* 
burly  known,  changes  oeenr  between  the  north  and  aootii 
of  Europe  not  lees  striking  to  the  eye  of  a  botanist.  In 
Siefly  occurs  a  Stapetia,  a  form  of  vegetation  so  African, 
that  Arabia  Felix  and  Abyssinia  are  the  nearest  points 
whore  a  parallel  can  be  found,  ilandrakes  {Mandragora 
autumnalit)  cover  whole  tracts  in  Turkey  and  Sicily  m  the 
autwmnjrith  their  sky-blue  flowers.  Quantities  of  lahiate 


dant  variety,  an  endless  host  of  Cistus  snd  HsUanthSBOa. 
Narcissi,  Tulips,  many  species  of  OphlJMi  WOA  nmmui 
kinds  of  Genista  and  Cytisus  mark  a  lone  of  vegetttios 
corresponding  very  much  with  the  distribution  of  the  oliv«. 
To  the  north  of  this  limit  such  plants  either  diuippcu  cr 
diminish  essentially  m  number  and  variety  Apiaceost 
and  Brassicaoeous  species  become  predominant,  fungi  »nn 
in  the  atrttimn,  turnips  and  buckwheat  (Po^ffOMoi^ifv 
jSfriMt)  am  enltivalod  advantageously,  as  dit  aie  tmf, 
flax,  hops,  carrots,  parsnips,  common  cluver,  bean&,  vetfhe*. 
and  lucerne,  as  common  field-crops.  But  in  his/her  latitude? 
the  predominant  forms  of  herbaceous  vegetation  are  nunit?- 
rous  species  of  Ranunculus,  Potentilla,  Saxifraga,  Areaa- 
ria.  Primula,  Mosses,  and  Lichens ;  and  there  also  occur 
abundanoe  of  stunted  or  pigmy  trading  shrubs,  saahss  hi- 
betriee  and  whortlebenies  (KaeeMtm  Myrtittm  and  iMp- 
nosum),  Salir  hrrhacra.  Arbutus  A/pina,  Arctoitaphyl'M 
UtHi  Ursi,  crovvberries  {Empetrum  nigrum),  and  the  like. 

Those  changes  take  place  if  we  merely  lix)k  to  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  plains.  In  Europe,  as  in  olhor  paru  of  tin 
world,  aimikr  alterations  in  vegetation  oeenr  as  we  anari 
into  the  atmosphere.  In  Sicily  for  instance,  with  sn  stamt 
tronical  vegetation  in  the  valleys,  there  is  a  transitiou  to  the 
middle  forms  of  European  vegetation  nudway  on  the 
mountain  side,  and  then  to  the  most  northern  flora  at  iu 
summit,  9000  feet  above  the  sea  [.^tna]  ;  and  so  with  otbft 
mountains  as  we  advance  to  the  south,  till  at  lastonSolt* 
telma,  in  Lapland,  not  a  trace  of  vegetation  can  ba  dii> 
cover     above  the  hciuht  of  36.10  feet. 

K UK. VALE.   [SiKLi-KRiDKANs:  Mnoca*.] 

KURY'BIA.  [MkuisaJ 

SURYLAIMUS.  r£toaoic*niMB.*; 

EURYTVIKDON.  [Awatolia,  vol.  i.,  p.  494.J 
EURY'NOME,  a  genus  of  brachyurous  crustscesu  » 
tabli-hed  by  Dr.  Leach,  and  forming  the  second  genu*  oi 
the  Purtheno/nans  of  M.  Mdne  Edward*,  who  remarlu  that 
it  establishes  the  passage  between  Air/Aenope  or  Xon^ 
and  the  other  Oxjfrk^ndtL  The  general  fliria  of  the  M; 
and  aspect  approximatee  tfaeaa  orustaoeaas  to  ^rtkmrn, 
wliilst  the  disposition  of  their  external  antenns  is  simuar 
to  tlie  conformation  in  Maia.  The  carapace  is  nearly  in  th« 
form  of  a  triangle  with  a  rounded  base,  and  i»  strt  i 
tubetculated  and  covered  with  aspehties.  The  rottrvm 
faorioontal.  and  divided  into  tvro  inaagnlar  boms.  Tht  eftt 
am  small ;  the  orbiU  dom,  their  upper  border  very  mulh 
projecting  and  separated  from  the  external  angle  by  a  dit 
The  uitenial  antetmo'  are  bent  bark  longitudinally,  an-l  th'! 
first  joint  of  the  external  antenna  terminates  at  the  in- 
ternal angle  of  the  orbit.  The  epifiome  is  nearly  aquarel, 
and  the  third  jmnt  of  the  extematjaw  /ett  strongly  dilsicd 
externally.  Thai  sternal  plattnm  is  nearly  ond.  sod  in 
median  suture  occupies  the  two  last  thoracic  rings.  Tbe 
feet  of  the  first  pair  are  scarcely  longer  than  the  sucoeedirg 
ones ;  m  the  male  they  are  rather  long,  whilst  in  tbe  feiB»l« 
they  are  very  short,  but  less  than  those  of  tbe  second  pur ; 
the  suooeeding  feet  diminish  progresaively  in  1«M^  Mif 
men  consisting  of  seven  articulations  in  both  seaiL 

Example,  Eurynome  atpera.  Length  abonthalf  aaiadit 
colour  lively  red  with  bluish  tints,  locality,  the  ooastt  of 
Noirmoutier  and  the  Channel  (La  Mancbeji.  at  istbsr  coo- 
sKierable  dapAi.  (Laaah;  Milaa  Idnaidk)  {Rinan 
Mora.) 
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EURYPO'DIUS.   [LxpTOPODTiD  *  ;  M  ACROPOni\Ni.J 

EURYSTO'MID.«.  [RollkrH 

EUSETBIUS  PA'MPHILI,  bishop  of  CwsaruB^mPale*- 
tine.  the  friend  of  Conslantine,  and  one  of  the  most  distin- 
Kuisbed  among  the  earlier  Chmtian  writers,  was  born  in 
FdMtiiM  Mnranb  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Gmllienug,  about 
A.9b  t<4.  He  passed  the  earh'er  port  of  his  life  at  Antioch. 
and  eninlred  a  great  reputation  for  learning :  it  was  said 
jf  him  '  that  he  knew  all  thnt  had  l>een  written  beforx'  liiiii.' 
He  became  intimate  v  illi  P:uiiiilulu<i,  bishop  of  Coi&area, 
who  RuiTered  wartyrdom  uniit-r  (ialorius  ui  ilie  year  30*», 
and  inmemnry  of  u  liosr  t  nunti^bip  he  added  tu  his  natiio 
thltof  Pftinphili.  In  31.'!  he  was  himself  raised  to  the  see 
of  Omrtm*  which  he  filled  until  hta  deah.  He  attended 
the  freet  eouneil  of  Nienn.  aj>.  32S.  vhere  he  joined  his 
brethren  in  condemning  tli©  tenets  of  Ahii'^ ;  hut  he  is  said 
to  ha%c  raised  some  objiriions  to  tho  word  •  ronsub-itantial 
with  the  Father"  as  applied  to  the  son,  in  the  Nifa'an  creed. 
His  intimacy  with  bis  naroeiiake  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nico- 
niedta,  who  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  Aritu,  led  bim 
•lao  to  ihvoor  the  same,  ina  to  me  hia  inflnenoe  wiA  tlie 
enmeior  for  the  purpose  of  reinstating  Arins  in  hia  ehoreh, 
in  dcflaiK^  nf  the  o|i|>o^ilionof  Athatiasiu)«  [Aruh;  Atha- 
NASirs  ]  TIr'  pii  tv  to  which  be  attached  himself  were 
•  ailed  K  u-i  i  I  ms.  from  their  leader  Kusebius  of  Nicomedia; 
and  they  seem  to  huve  a(  t(^l  "\  great  tnensure  from  hos- 
lUity  against  Athanaaius  and  his  supjMirtcrs,  as  thev  did 
not  as  yet  openly  advocate  the  objeeUooeble  tenets  of  Arius. 
who  hw  binnelf  apparently  aubmittocl  to  the  dtoeree*  of  the 
rounci)  of  Nicieti.  In  33)  Eusebius  attended  a  council  at 
Antioch,  consistinsr  of  prelates  of  this  parly,  who  deposed, 
111]  s  line  insidious  charge,  the  hishoj)  Eustathius,  a  zealous 
Mipporter  of  the  NicsDaii  doctrine,  and  offered  the  see  of 
Antioch  to  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  which  be  declined.  At 
the  couneilof  Tne^  Eusebius  joined  in  condemning 

mnd  dejieeing  Athanaaius  on  the  charges  of  disobedience 
to  the  emperor  in  not  renutating  Arius,  went  of  respect  to 
the  eouncil,  and  an  alleged  d«wcration  of  some  sacred  rev 
itels.  Eusebius  was  deputed  by  the  council  to  defend  Itofore 
Constantine  the  judgment  which  they  had  pii^serl  again>t 
Athaflasius ;  and  lie  ajipears  to  have  used  liis  intluenre 
with  the  emperor  to  have  Athanasius  banished.  The  part 
whieh  he  took  in  this  unfortunate  controversy  caused  him 
to  be  stigmatised  es  an  Anan»  thouji^  it  emeus  that  he 
Ibflf  admitted  the  divinity  of  Chrfat ;  and  an  that  his 
accusers  can  prove  is,  that  he  holieved  that  there  v a*  a 
certain  subordination  among;  the  persons  of  the  Trinity. 
(Mosbeim,  Erclettoftical  Hist'jn/ :  at  i  .Si  li  ell,  History  qf 
Greek  Literature,  and  the  notes  and  references  therein.) 
Kusebius  of  Ntoomedia  afterwards  openly  advocated  the 
Arian  doctrine  under  the  r^gn  of  Constantiua,  emedally 
■t  the  eeuneO  of  Antioeh,  a.ik  S4I.  Buscl»Ina  of  Cttsaree 
di<!d  A.D.  340. 

Eusebius  waft  possessed  of  most  extensive  erudition, 
<>aered  as  well  as  profane,  and  he  was  one  of  the  warmest 
ilefcnderii  and  expounders  of  Christianity.  His  principal 
works  are — I.  'The  Ecclesiastical  History,' in  ten  books, 
fram  the  advent  of  our  Saviour  to  the  defeat  of  Lioinius 
by  Constantino,  aj>-  324.  Eusebius  has  been  styled  the 
father  of  eeoMaatical  hiatecy.  He  is  silent  on  the  subject 
of  the  Arian  controversy,  although  it  had  bei;un  at  the  time 
when  he  ends  his  naritilM  .  U|  ju  i1  r  \v!i  i!e,  his  history 
IS  written  With  considfTabjc  aisi  riiiuiiiiiion  and  impartiality. 
1.  '  De  Pra»panitione  EvangelicS.'  in  fifteen  book*  In  this 
work  be  examines  the  various  systems  ol  theosophy  and 
ooam<>gony  of  die  Ultisnt  phikaegMMn»  the  purest  part  of 
whifll^  ho  meintiiiii^  «u  haiiuwi  ftom  the  Jewish  aaeted 
writillge.  Ajnong  tiie  writers  whom  he  quotes,  and  whose 
works  are  nnw  \nn,  are  the  Pha-nician  Sanchoniutho  and 
the  Ep'vptii.ri  Manetho.  Kann  the  aberrations  of  the 
heathen-  lunl,  the  s]>ecu!u'icii->  mI'  pL.'.i.-s  ijihers  lie  drdwii 
argument^!  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrines. 
This  work  of  Eusebius  was  followed  by  another — 3.  '  De 
Uemonstntione  EvangeUrt,'  in  twenty  books,  of  which 
only  ten  have  come  down  to  us.  It  consists  of  farther 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  fkitb,  chiefly  directed 
against  the  Jews,  being  drawn  (Vom  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testannent.  4.  The  'Chronicle  or  Universal  Hi  !>r.,' 
was  only  known  by  fragments  until  it  was  lately  dis- 
covered entile  in  an  Armenian  MS.  version,  fbund  at 
Qmatantiiiopk^  and  published  by  Zobrab  and  Mai  at  Milan 
in  Idlll.  The  worit  is  divided  into  two  books ;  the  first, 
entitled '  Chronoempby,'  eoutuns  brief  separate  sketches  of 
tb«  histerr  of  ue  variow  IMIitM  ud  states  of  the  old 


world,  ttom  the  Creation  till  the  year  325  of  our  »ra.  1  be 
author  gi\'es  extracts  fr< m  B<  r  )sus,  Alexander  Polybistor. 
Abydenus,  Cephalion,  Manetho,  and  other  lost  writers. 
The  second  book  consilto  of  qrnchronical  Ubles,  with  the 
names  of  the  contempomy  ndeis  of  the  various  nstioiw  ud 
the  principal  oceurrenoes  in  the  htstory  of  eadi,  ftom  the 
age  of  Abraham  tUl  the  time  of  Eusebius.  The  author  has 
made  use  of  the  works  of  Africanus,  Josephus,  and  others. 
Tlie  discovery  of  the  Armenian  cojiy  of  Kusebius  has  been 
a  valuable  acquisitiuu.  as  it  serves  to  correct  several  errors 
and  to  supnly  many  deficiencies  in  chronology  and  antient 
historv.  The  other  works  of  Eusebius  are^A.  *  OaomaC^ 
ticon  Urbium  et  Loeorum  Saeim  Scriptuiw.*  6.  'The  Lils 
of  Constantiue,'  in  Ibur  hooka,  a  piece  of  panegyrical  bio- 
graphy. 7.  A  Life  of  his  fHend  Pamphilus,  of  which  only 
a  fragment  remains;  and  other  minor  works. 

EUSTACHIAN  TUBE.  [Ear.] 

EUSTA 'CUIUS,  nartolomeo  Eustachio,  or  Eustachiu% 
was  one  ot  the  distintpiished  band  of  Italian  profecsors  to 
whom  we  owe  the  restoration  of  anatomy  and  much  of  its 
adTsneenwnt  in  modem  times.  He  was  born  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  at  San  Severino,  in  the  nar^ 
quisate  of  Ancona.  Having  accompluihed  himself  in  the 
classical  and  Arabic  lanffuages,  he  studied  medicine  at 
Home,  anri  afterwards  .settled  there  with  u  view  to  practise 
as  a  physician,  under  the  patronage  ut°  the  celebrated  car- 
dinal Borroroeo.  The  jmtitest  be  could  tbiu  command  and 
his  unusual  talents  wera  sufficient  to  elevate  him  to  the 
ehur  of  medicine  in  the  Collegio  della  Sapienza ;  yet  he 
never  obtained  any  degree  of  professional  success,  ana  after 
a  long  struggle  with  poverty  and  Bickne».s.  dieil  in  great 
indigence  about  1S74. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Eustachius  shotild  have  failed  as 
a  practical  phj-sician,  for  the  exclusive  devotion  with  which 
he  pursued  his  favourite  study  must  have  left  bim  Uttlo 
time  for  the  cultivation  of  tlw  luciettve  branches  of  Us 
art ;  but  the  comnlete  failure  as  a  tenehar,  of  a  man  of  so 
much  genius  ana  enthusiasm,  is  remarkable.  It  may  be 
attributed  perhaps  to  the  ascendancy  of  (he  rival  school  of 
Padua,  supported  by  the  wetiltb  of  Vcnic*.  and  illustrated 
by  the  established  fame  of  Vesalius  and  his  successors  ;  nnd 
may  be  due  la  part  tu  a  defective  temper,  of  wiuch  some 
indications  may  be  observed  in  his  writings,  and  to  the 
jealousy  with  which  he  eoneeahd  hia  diaeovcriea.  Eiisto- 
chios  published  little  in  Iris  liietime,  though  he  lived  long 
nnd  laboured  much  ;  yet  his  treatises,  Fihort  and  few  as  they 
ure,  and  coin])oscd  w  hen  anatniuv  was  yet  an  infiint  science, 
an!  of  lu^h  authority  even  at  the  present  day,  and  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  bis  researches.  They 
are  all  in  Latin,  and  are  nearly  all  collected  in  his '  Opus- 
cule Anatomica,'  published  in  4to.  at  Venioe  in  1664,  faf 
himself,  and  again  by  BMrfaaave,  Leyden,  1707.  in  6vo. 
He  also  published  an  edition,  with  annotations,  of  Erotian's 
'  Lexicon  Hippocraticum.'  His  principal  work,  *  On  the 
Disputed  Points  of  Anatomy,'  upon  wbieh  he  evidently 
intended  to  rest  his  fame,  was  unpublished  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  although  announced  in  the  'Opusculo,'  probably 
for  want  of  means ;  it  was  then  lost,  and  has  never 
been  recovered  ;  but  thirty-nine  copper-plates,  engraved  as 
early  as  and  intonded  to  illustrate  the  lost  of  this 
work,  were  fbiind  at  Urbino  in  171 2.  and  given  to  the  world 
two  years  afterwards  by  I^iiu  isi,  with  the  aid  of  Morgagni, 
Pacchioni,  and  other  anatomists  of  distinction.  Several 
editions  of  them  have  sinre  appeared  with  voluminous 
commentaries;  the  best  is  that  of  Albinus,  published  at 
Leyden  in  1744,  in  folio,  and  reprinted  in  176t.  The  im- 
portance attached  to  these  platw^  after  ao  long  aa  iniarml 
of  oblivion,  shows  how  mnch  Suafaehhis  must  have 
ceded  his  age ;  and  they  i)rove  that  many  facts  of  great  im- 
portance in  anatomv  were  accurately  known  to  him,  the 
partial  re-discovery  of  which  bad  shod  hMW  Oil  O Ctlltniy 
and  a  half  of  snbset^uent  inquiry. 

Haller  declares  it  to  be  itupossible  without  writing  a 
treotiie  on  the  subject  to  particularise  the  dncoveries  and 
oerreetions  that  Eustachius  introduced  into  anatomy.  Tb» 
tube  leading  from  the  ear-drum  to  the  throat,  and  a  certain 
valvular  membrane  in  the  heart  which  beer  his  name  are 
amon?  the  former. 

EUSTATHIUS,  BTchb  ohop  of  Thessaloni  ca  i  n  the 
latter  part  of  the  twolf  li  cvntur)-,  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  scholiasts  of  bis  age.   He  wtoto  a  Commentaiy 

rn  the  'Iliad*  and  the  'Odyisey,*  wbbh  is  a  mine 
antient  erudition,  and  contmras  extneto  ftom  the 
elder  commentoton,  sueb  as  Apion.  HittodoffHt,  Dsido> 
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thMiM  of  Thrucc,  Porohynus.  and  others  It  was  first 
frintod  at  Rome  in  tne  edition  of  Homer.  4  vols.  fol. 
t54t-48  ;  the  latest  «diti(Ni  » that  of  Leipiig,  1827.  EtuU- 
tniiis  vrote  lilwwite  a  Commentary  on  Dionyrint  Perw> 

poles,  or  the  Gcosjraplior,  which  was  publUliorl  hy  Rohert 
Estiennc,  1047,  anil  often  reprinted  since.  lie  also  wrote 
a  C"in;m  tii.iry  on  Pindar,  \vhi<-h  is  lost.  Tliere  are  letters 
of  Eustathius  existing  in  MSS.  in  several  libraries;  but 
they  have  never  been  published.  The  nu\  el  uf  '  Hysmtne 
and  HyHDiniaa*'  puUuhed  at  Parii»  1618,  has  been  aUo 
attributed  to  Bostatbiiis,  bat,  as  it  is  iMnrpiovad, 

OUblv. 

EUSTATIXJS,  orEUSTATIA.  St.,  in  17"  3.3'  N.  laL, 
and  63"  3'  W.  lone.,  one  of  tlu-  Leeward  islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  is  a  small  rocky  islan<l,  about  2b  miles  in  cir- 
cumferenoe,  rising  firom  the  sea,  in  the  form  of  a  trun- 
eatfld  pyramid,  ac  aosar-loa^  terminating  in  a  plain  sur- 
RiondM  with  woods,  baring  a  hollow  in  the  centre, 
which  is  now  a  vast  den  for  numerous  wild  beasts,  and  is 
perhaps  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  The  climate  is 
in  general  healthy,  but  the  island  is  frequently  visited  by 
those  dreadful  thunder-storms  and  hurricanes  which  have 
10  repeatedly  ravaged  the  West  Indies.  Thc«e  hurricanes 
have  usually  occurred  in  Atigust  and  Septeml]«r.  The  extra- 
ordinary fertility  of  the  aoif,  aided  by  the  indoitey  of  the 
DttUdi,  who  have  etdtivated  the  island  to  the  very  summit, 
have  rendered  it  one  of  the  roost  flourishing  and  wealthy  of 
aU  the  Caribbee  islands.  The  prinripal  article  of  cultiva- 
tion is  tobacco,  but  they  );tow  likewi.M-  sugar,  indigo,  and 
cotton.  The  island  has  f;reat  abundance  of  hogs,  goats, 
rabbits,  and  poultry  of  all  kinds,  not  only  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  themselves,  but  fur  the  supply  of 
Ike  neighbouring  cohHUfls,  witb  whieh  thn  nid  to 
carry  on  a  proSMblo  eontraband  trade,  the  snuation  of  the 
island  being  remarkably  convenient  for  that  purpose  Tliis 
may  be  one  ground  of  the  very  jealous  jKiUey  of  the  Dutch, 
which  is  far  more  strict  than  that  of  the  other  European 
nations  who  possess  any  uf  the  islands.  The  only  landing- 
place,  naturally  difficult  of  access,  is fiirther  guarded  by  a  fort, 
and  fiirtifled  so  as  to  sender  it  impregnable;  uor  has  any 
thing  been  neglected  to  Tender  every  part  of  the  island 
equally  so.  Strangers  therefore  being  nearly  excluded, 
have  little  knowledge  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  island 
aud  of  the  riches  with  which  it  abounds. 

St.  Eustatius  became  the  property  of  the  Dutch  by  the 
right  of  first  occupancy ;  the  States-General  granted  it  to 
some  merchants  at  Flushing,  and  it  was  ^st  settled  about 
the  year  1600.  In  1665,  when  the  English  wave  at  war 
Mrith  the  Dutch,  the  latter  were  dispoflsmsed  by  an  arma- 
ment sent  from  Jamaica.  In  the  sequel  France  and  Hol- 
land huMUg  formed  an  alliance,  Si.  Ku^tatius  ■wa.s  lecuii- 
quered  from  the  English  by  a  ciimbined  force,  and  the 
French  kept  a  garrison  in  the  island  till  the  treaty  of  Hreda, 
when  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch.  Soon  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  1C88,  the  French  expelled  the  Dutch  from  St  Eus- 
tatius. but  were  obliged  to  capitulate  to  Sir  Timothy 
Thorahill,  who  granted  them  only  their  lives  and  bageage, 
and  left  a  small  English  garrison  for  the  protection  of  uie 
Dutch,  who  again  recovered  the  entire  possession  of  the 
island  bv  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  They  kept  it  till  1781. 
when  it  wo-s  taken  by  the  Englisli,  but  rastored  at  the  peace 
in  17H3.  The  English  again  tOOk  it  in  IMl.ud  gave  it 
back  to  the  Dutch  in  1814. 

BUSTYLB.  IPmt  AscRrrBcnntB.] 

EUTO'CIUS,  a  Greek  tnaihimaticiari  of  .\sc.ilon,  in 
Palcsiuie,  \ih(>  llourishcd  ubuut.  a-d.  j.iti.  He  was  pupil 
of  Isidorus,  the  architect  whu  desiijned  and  chietly  built 
the  celebrated  church  (now  the  mosque)  of  St.  Sophia  at 
CSoostantinople ;  and  he  became  ultimatdj  «M  of  the  most 
diatiiiigaialicd  gaometrittana  of  his  time. 

It  was  the  goneral  eoston  of  mathematical  and  philoso- 
phical authors,  during  the  decline  of  learning,  to  give  their 
views  and  their  discoveries,  where  they  made  any,  in  the 
form  of  commentaries  on  some  earlier  writer.  Eutociua, 
Uke  Proclus  and  others,  delivered  his  views  in  this 
way ;  and  like  them  he  furnishes  some  Talnable  eontribu* 
ttoos  to  the  histoay  of  msihematical  seime  ■■r"!"^  the 
Greeks. 

The  commaatarias  of  Eutocius  on  the  works  of  Archi- 
medes and  ApolloniuB  are  the  only  works  by  which  he  is 
known  to  modern  resuler*.  His  cjmmentanes  on  Apoili)- 
nius  were  published  m  Hallej's,  Oxford  edition  of  the  ssurks 
of  that  author.  1710  ;  aud  those  on  Archimedes  in  various 
edUions.  from  that  of  Basil.  IS44.  to  that  of  Oxford.  1792. 


Of  the  commentari^  of  Eutocius,  those  on  the  treetiag 
of  Archimedes  '  On  the  Sphere  and  Cylindsi^  are  incst 
valued ;  and  chiefly  fiv  bis  account  of  the  variotts  modes  oi 
■olTing  the  Delian  problem  of  theDoptieation  of  (he  Cube. 
All  of  them,  however,  though  of  less  value  both  as  to  hiv 
turical  and  geometrical  matter,  are  still  interesting  to  every 
one  who  talus  a  pleasnie  in  inveatiggating  the  faistoyef  pure 
science. 

The  commentary  on  the  '  Mea.surement  of  the  Cirde,'  by 
Arcbimedesk  waa  translated  into  German,  tnntber  with 
the  text  of  Afddmedaa  to  whkdi  it  vefti%by  J.Goteidteker, 

Wiirzburg,  1825  and  1828.  8vo. 

EUTROTIUS,  FLAVIUS,  wss  a  Latin  historian  of 
the  fourth  century.  Lltlle  is  known  of  his  life;  he  wa* 
secretary  to  the  Emperors  Conslantine  and  Julian,  and 
accompanied  the  latter  in  his  unfortunate  Parthian  cam- 
paign. He  is  believed  to  liave  been  of  senatorial  i«nk. 
He  is  known  as  the  author  of  a  compendium  of  Roman 
history,  in  ten  books,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  down 
to  the  accession  of  Valens,  a.d.  365,  which,  being  short 
and  easy,  has  becn»much  used  as  a  school-book.  Meagre 
as  it  is — for  it  might  be  contained  in  lUO  common-sized 
u<  tavo  pages— it  is  still  of  bome  use  towards  filling  up  those 

Kps  in  history  which  are  left  in  consequence  of  the  total 
IS  of  aone  writers  and  the  iinperfect  condition  in  which 
otheis  have  come  down  to  us.  The  best  edition  is  said  to 
be  that  of  Haverkamp,  Leyden,  1729.  I2mo.,  improved  by 
Verseik,  Leyden,  176  *,  2  vols.  8vo. 

EUTYCHIANS.  a  sect  of  Christians  which  began  in 
the  East  in  the  fifth  century.  Eutychcs,  its  reputed 
founder,  though  the  opinions  attributed  to  him  are  said  to 
have  existed  before  {de  Entychianitmo  ante  Eutychcn,  br 
Christ  Aug.  Selig,  and  also  Assemani,  jBiMoCAfoi  Ormr 
taUt,  torn,  i.,  p.  219).  was  a  monk  who  lived  near  Constw* 

i  liiioplc,  and  had  a  threat  reputalinn  for  austerity  and  sanr 
til).    He  was  already  advanced  in  years  when  he  camo  OU. 
of  his  retirement,  a  d.  UH,  in  order  to  oppose  t  lie  Nestorians, 
who  were  accused  of  teaching  '  that  the  di\ine  nature  waf 
not  incarnate  in,  but  only  attendant  on,  Jusus.  being  super- 
added to  his  human  nature  after  the  latter  waa  formed;' 
an  opinion  however  whieh  Nestorins  bimtelf  had  diiMTowed 
In  his  zeal  for  opposing  the  error  ascribed  to  tlie  Nesioriaris 
Eutyches  ran  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  s,uying  tliat  uj 
Christ  there  was  '  only  one  nature,  thai  of  the  incarnate 
Word,'  his  human  nature  having  been  absorbed  in  a  manner 
by  his  divine  nature.    Eusebiiis,  bishop  of  Dorylicum.  who 
had  aliaady  opmMBd  the  NeaMrians,  denounced  Eu^ebss 
before  a  eonnml  amemVled  at  Constantinople  by  Flavnaok 
bishop  of  that  city.    That  assembly  condemned  Eutyches 
who,  being:  supported  by  friends  at  the  court  of  Tbeolos.uj 
H  ,  appealed  to  a  general  cuunci'j,  which  was  ?oon  al'ier 
(on\oked  by  the  emperor  at  K[iiiesus,  .\  u.  AA'j,  under  the 
presidency  of  Dioscorus,  bislioo  of  Alexandria,  and  successor 
to  the  famous  Cyril,  who  had  himself  broached  a  doctrine 
very  similar  to  that  of  Eutyches.    The  majority  of  the 
council  tumultuously  acquitted  Eutyches  and  condemned 
Flavianus ;  the  bishops  opposed  to  him  were  obliged  to 
escape,  and  Flavianus  was  cruelly  scourged  by  the  soldiers; 
U  was  III  short  a  fcene  ol  disgraceful  violence,  which  earned 
for  the  council  of  Ephesus  the  name  of  '  a  meeting  ot 
robbers.'    Flavianus  appealed  to  Leo  the  Great,  bishop  oi 
Rome,  who.  in  his  answer,  condemned  the  doctrine  cf 
Eutyches,  but  could  not  obtain  of  TbeodoaiuB  the  convoca- 
tion of  another  couneiL  After  the  death  of  that  emperor, 
his  successor,  Marcianus,  convoked  a  council  at  Chalc*don. 
A.D.  451,  which  IS  reck^cd  as  the  fourth  tjpcuracmcil 
council  of  the  Church,  and  which  the  pope's  legates  at- 
tended. By  this  assembly  the  acts  uf  the  council  of  Ephesus 
were  annulled,  Di<»oorus  waa  deposed  and  banished,  and 
Eutyches,  who  had  already  been  fienishwd  by  the  eapawr, 
was  again  eondemnad,  and  deprived  of  his  sacerdotal  ofiosi 
The  doctrine  was  at  the  same  lime  expounded  that  '  in 
Christ  two  distinct  natures  are  united  in  one  person,  and 
•  that  without  any  change,  mixture,  or  confusion.'  Eutyches 
died  in  exile ;  but  several  monks,  especially  in  Syna,  con- 
tinued the  schism,  and  having  found  a  protectress  in  the 
enunat  Sudseia,  the  widow  of  Theodosius.  who  waa  liriag 
in  nlestfait,  they  becmne  mare  daring,  and  exdied  tiis 
people  against  the  partizans  of  the  council  of  Chalred  .n. 
whom  they  stigmatized  as  Neslorians.    The  emperor  w»s 
ubliKCfi  to  send  troops  to  repress  these  disorders.  Ttie 
doctrine  uf  Eutyches  was  perpetuated  in  the  East  under 
certain  modifications,  or  rather  quibbling  of  words,  irtliah 
caused  the  sect  to  be      divided  under  variona  namss 
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bll  however  comprehended  under  the  (general  name  of 
Monophysites,  or  believers  in  one  natun-  (As-.i-mani. 
*  de  Monopb)intia,'  at  the  beginnine  of  vol.  n.  of  bin  HiUtu- 
theea  Orientt^*,  and  Albuftmciur*  argttments  in  I'avuur 
of  that  doctrine  in  the  tame  vol,  pp.  'itfii.9.)  in  the  sixth 
cmtury  a  fieah  impulae  was  i^ven  to  the  KutYehian  doctrine 
by  one  Jacob.  &  monk,  surnained  Baradsus,  who  reconciled 
the  various  divisions  of  the  Monnphx-^ites  throu|!^hout  the 
Eai^t,  and  sprwid  their  teni'ts  throu^-h  S , na,  Armt.-iiui,  Me- 
UDOtaiikia,  and  Egypt,  luund  supporters  aioouu  bcverul 
prelates  (among  others  in  the  bishop  of  Alexandria),  and 
died  himself  bisbop  of  Edessa,  a.d.  588.  Ho  was  considered 
as  tite  second  founder  of  the  Monophysites,  who  assumed 
trum  him  the  name  of  Jacobitee.  under  which  apjtellation 
they  still  constitute  a  very  numerous  church,  equally  sepa- 
rate from  the  Greek,  the  Roman  or  Latin,  and  the  Nestorian 
churches.  Tlio  .Vrineniuiis  and  the  C^lpts  are  Jacobites,  nnd 
so  are  likewise  many  Syrian  Christians  m  cuiuradiitinctiun 
to  theMelchiics,vv  hu  beiouii  to  the  Greek  church.  Jacobite 
congrci^atian^  are  found  in  MMopotunia. 

TlieMonothalites  whoappMired  in  thaawanfli  eantuij 
hate  been  considered  *»  an  ofllhoot  of  die  Eaty«biant  or 
Monophvsifes.  thouch  thev  pretended  to  be  quite  nncon- 
nucted  with  them.  Tiiey  admitted  tho  two  nuturcs  in  Christ, 
explaining  that  after  the  union  of  the  two  into  one  ]>ors()ti 
there  was  in  him  only  one  will  and  one  operation.  This 
wus  an  attempt  to  conciliate  the  Monophysites  with  the 
orthodox  church,  and  it  succeeded  for  a  time.  It  wm  ap< 

B roved  of  by  many  eastern  prelates,  and  even  by  Pope 
onoriiis  1.,  in  two  epistle*  to  Senium,  patriarrli  of  G>ii- 
staniuiople.  which  .uie  found  in  the  Acta,  uf  the  Councils. 
But  the  siK  l  essors  of  Honorius  condemned  thcMonotheliies, 
and  Martin  I.,  in  a  bull  of  excommunication,  a.d.  6-l'J,  con- 
signed them  and  their  patrons  (meaning;  tho  Emperor 
Got^^tans.  who  protected  them)  *  to  the  devil  and  his  angeU.' 
Constans,  indignant  at  this,  eanaed  hia  exarch  in  Ituy  to 
arrest  Martin,  and  send  him  prisoner  to  the  ChorMnesus. 
At  last,  under  Constantine,  who  succeeded  Constans,  the 
council  of  Conslaiitinople,  wliali  is  the  si\th  a'rntnonjfal 
council,  A.D.  66U,  condemned  tho  Manolhuhtcs,  and  with 
them  Pope  Honorius  himself.  (Musheim,  Tht  Acts  the 
Councils;  and  Bossuet,  in  hh  Di'/ence the Decktrutim 
qfthe  Gallican  Vlpr^u,  J  682.) 
EUXINK.  [Black  Ska.1 
BVA'OORA.  [Mbdosa.] 

EVA'GRIUS,  liMin  at  Epipliania,  in  Syria,  alunit  the 
year  536,  practised  .-is  an  advoraff  at  Antioch,  w  here  he  ac- 
quired a  hrillKint  reputaiion.  lie  was  afterwards  uppointod 
i|Ua9stor,  and  filled  other  public  otlices.  He  wrote  an  ecclo- 
BiattiOai  history  in  six  books,  bcguuung  wuh  a.d.  -jJl,  about 
the  |Mriod  where  the  historiea  of  Soorate»  and  Theodoretus 
teminate,  and  oontinuinc  to  the  year  59.^.  His  work  is 
snokcn  of  favourably  by  Pholius.  Eva^'rius,  tliough  not 
always  to  be  trusted  implicitly,  yet  show  s  f,'rea;er  discrimi- 
nation than  Socrates  ;  he  c^Hisulted  (lie  ori|L;itial  documents, 
and  appears  to  have  been  toUn-ably  impartial.  Ue  was  well 
ac^naintfld  with  profane,  as  well  as  ecdeaiastical  bfaUorr. 
His  work  was  published  by  Robert  Estienne^and  afterwaida 
oy  Valois.  Pang,  1S79,  in  an  improved  editkn  Ibundad  upon 
two  different  MSS.  It  was  puUiihcd  again  with  notes  at 
Cambridge,  1720. 

EVALD,  JOHANNES,  the  most  disliniruislie<l  poetical 
genius  produced  by  Denmark  in  the  eighieenth  century, 
was  bom  at  Copenhagen,  November  18  th,  1743.  His 
father,  who  was  a  clergyman  in  that  city,  )K»$c$sed  con- 
Mdcrable  theological  attainmenta»  but  was  prevented  by 
*U  health  from  w>tinc  as  preceptor  to  hia  sons.  Johannes, 
therefore,  the  seoono  and  most  gifted  of  the  thrvc,  was 
shortly  before  his  father's  death  (17.)  11  sent  to  Slesvig. 
where  hi«  tutor  left  him  entirely  to  his  owu  choice  of  books 
for  his  leisure  reading.  Among  these  were  translations  of 
'  Robinson  Crusoe'  and  '  Tom  Jono^'  the  farmer  of  which 
so  captirated  hut  imagination  that  he  proposed  it!  hen  as 
8  practical  model  to  liiDiseU;  and  when  no  more  than  IS 
▼ears  old.  eloped  with  the  view  of  making  his  way  to  Hol- 
land, i;.  l  there  get  on  bonrd  ship  forBata\ia:  1  ut  he  wajs 
«*eriake(i,  and  his  project  frustrated.  Ho  was  sstill,  how- 
ever, left  as  before  to  intiuine  his  fancy  With  roniatuic 
reading  and  with  legendary  lore,  including  that  of  suintg 
and  ni  l r!  }  is,  as  well  as  of  uorthera&ble  and  mythology.  In 
readmg  the  clasaifla  it  was  the  adventiuoua  part  that  chieliv 
engagedUa  attentiflio:  indeed  be  bad  at  that  tine  no  leliw 
wMttever  for  the  beantiaa  of  tbe  Reman  poal«,  aa  ne  bim- 
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Felf  lias  acknowledged  iii  his  fragmentary  autobiography. 
Notwithstanding  he  was  of  exceedingly  weak  frame  of 
iiody,  he  longed  to  devote  himself  to  ?  military  career,  and 
tlie  war  then  carried  on  between  Prussia  and  Austria 
afforded  an  opportunity;  but  his  mother  would  not  oenaent 
to  his  entering  the  army.  Soon  aflor,  bis  thoufthls  were  for 
a  while  diverted  from  sur!i  views  by  a  verv  diflV  rcnt  objcf  t. 
He  suddenly  bocuine  violently  enamoured  wiih  a  yuung 
lady,  a  relation  of  liis  step-father's,  for  bis  mother  was  now 
mairied  again,  whom  he  has  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
Arense,  and  his  passion  fur  whom  ho  has  described  in  the 
most  glowing  colours ;  a  passion  which,  although  hastily 
conceived  was  lasting  in  itaeflhets,  atid  which,  aluougb  the 
source  of  heartfelt  bitterness  to  him — suice  Arense  be- 
stowed her  hand  upon  another— while  it  cast  a  shade  of 
nielancluily  uw-v  his  wiiole  life,  had  a  (avourable  intl.icncc 
on  his  poetiral  lali'iii,  producing  in  hira  thai  dcpdi  of  tcci- 
iiif,'  and  pathos  w  Inch  discovers  it^elf  in  his  '  Baldcrs  LXid' 
(Death  of  Balder).   At  this  period,  however,  poetry,  at  least 
authorship,  formed  no  part  of  his  plans.   DuRatisfied  with 
beiiubeMalhbisatep-fiither's  roof,  he  joined  with  his  elder 
biolner  in  the  scheme  of  entering  the  Prussian  sen  ice  as 
hus«ars.   The  latter  returned  after  reaching  Hamburii,  but 
Johannes  proceeded  to  Magdeburg,  where  he  enlisted,  but 
was  received  only  as  a  foot-soldier.    In  oonseijuence  of  this 
disappointment  ho  deserted  to  the  Austriaus;  served  in 
Bohemia;  and  was  at  Dresden  when  tll&t  capital  was  be- 
si^ed  by  the  Pruasiana.  On  bia  return  to  Denmark  lie 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  with  the  view  of 
settling  in  that  profession  and  marrying,  when  his  hopes  of 
the  latter  were  frustrated,  lis  alreaily  noticed.    He  now 
reganled  with  indifference  all  scheme.,  of  earthly  felicity ; 
and  it  was  in  this  frimo  of  mind  tliat  he  took  up  hij  pen 
and  produced  his  '  L)  kken's  Temple'  (The  Temple  of  Fur- 
tune,  a  vision),  which  at  once  stamped  his  reputation.  This 
was  succeeded  by  his '  Adam  and  Eve.*  a  dramatic  com- 
IKisition  replete  with  poetical  energy,  yet  in  mnny  respects 
defective  and  anomalous.    Conscious  of  its  itn] crtVrtions, 
he  devoie  l  two  years  entirely  to  the  study  of  poetry  ami  the 
busl  models,  in  order  to  prepare  laui.st  lf  lor  some  more 
finished  undertaking.   Having  made  himself  master  of  the 
English  language,  ne  carefViUy  perused  Slutkspenre.  with 
wbom  he  was  before  acquainted  only  through  Wieland'a 
translation.    Ossian  was  likewise  a  favourite  with  hira, 
and  when  he  again  took  up  his  pen,  be  composed  his  *  Rolf 
Kraf^e,  a  tragedy  Strong!)  tiiK  tured  witli  Ossi.uiic  ta.ste. 
It  was  first  given  to  tho  pubhe  in  1  /  "0  ;  about  which  time 
he  was  attacked  with  a  must  ]uuufiil  disorder  in  his  limbs, 
that  continued  to  alfiict  hiiu  with  little  intermission  during 
the  rest  of  his  life.   Notwithstanding  his  severe  sufferings, 
he  not  only  pursued  his  litemnr  occupations,  but  wrote  his 
comedy  of  'Harlequin  Patriot,^ a  masterpiece  of  its  kind, 
abounding  with  pleasrintry  and  satire  chietly  direrted  a'^'^iinst 
pseudo-refonuerjj.  In  the  loUuwuig  \  uar,  17  73,  he  eseeufed 
his  literary  chef-d'tcuvrc,  '  Balders  t)od,'  a  drama  of  extra- 
ordinary poetical  beauty,  and  greatly  superior  to  anything 
of  the  kind  that  bad  then  appeared  in  tbeDuish  lungiuige. 
Yet  althoug;b  well  receiveo.  its  merits  were  not  so  well  ap< 
preeiated  by  its  author's  contemporaries  as  they  have  been 
since.   Although  it  is  on  this  and  his  other  poetical  works 
that  his  reputation  chiefly  rests  E%'ald  produced  several 
thing's  in  jirose,  some  of  which — as  his  '  Forslg  om  Pehers- 
vende'  (Project  r«»pocling  Old  Baeiielors),  are  renlete  with 
shrewd  satire  and  strong  comic  humour,  notwithstanding 
they  were  written  when  he  luui  to  contend  both  with  ill- 
healtb  and  distieased  circumstances.  Their  liveliness  ibrms 
a  strong  contrast  to  tba  slrimiaaeii  mi  even  melancholy 
that  pervade  his  other  writings;  in  which  respe-.;t  he  pre- 
sent- I  1  i-allel  to  the  author  of 'John  Gilpin.'   There  is 
likewKse  anotlicr  point  of  resemblance  between  Evald  and 
Cow])er:  each  in  his  allliction  met  wiili  generous  sympa- 
thy und  ouccour  from  a  temale  friend.    What  Mary  Unwin 
was  to  the  one,  Madame  Skou  wa^  to  the  other;  and  it  wiu 
henath  the  hospitable  roof  of  the  latter  that  the  Danish 
poet  breathed  bis  but,  on  the  I7tb  March,  1781.  after 
bf  ini'  coufine<l  during  two  years  to  his  bed  or  nrm-rhair 
ail  1  .tlmost  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  limbs.  The  tw  o  jioet* 
may  further  be  likened  to  each  other  for  the  high  moral 
toneof  their  writings.  vividnc-.s  of  conception,  and  happiness 
i)f  expri'ssion. 

EVANGELIST  is  the  Greek  appellation  EttOngMtUk 
((ttayyiWriib  from  lil  BuM  nyr'^oc)*  which  signified  a  me*- 
BMiger  of  any  good  newa,  aa  in  laaish  xli.  2:.  of  the  Sei»> 
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toagint  vemoo.   Iti  tbe  fint  ages  of  Chmtianity  it  was  a 
fcnenl  nuns  of  all  those  who,  either  by  preaching  or 
writing  anneoiload  tiie  '  ^ad  tidings'  of  the  Christian 
revelation.    The  learned  Hooker,  is  hia  '  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,"  b.  V.  §  78,  says  that  *  Evai^eliata  were  )]rt;sb>t«rs 
whom  the  apostles  i«nt  forth,  and  used  a«  ascnts  in  cede 
siastical  aSairs.'   Tbev  were  simUar  to  the  dais  of  ministers 
who  in  modem  times  are  known  aa  itinerant  preaclicrs. 
The  deacon  (subordinate  miaiater)  Philip  is  vsdlml  an 
evangelist  {AcU  xni.  8:  see  QlNltiiia  on  the  passage;;  so 
Ananiaa,  ApoUos,  Timolby,  and  several  others.  Sl  Paul, 
m  his  epistle  to  the  Epbeawna  (iv.  II),  plaeea  evangeltsU 
in  the  ihinl  rank  of  ecrlesiasti«il  olficers;  thus,  apostles, 
prophets,  evan^jelisls,  inustDrs,  teachers.     The  use  of  the 
term  is  now  coufinrti  i    'iu  four  writers  lu  whom  the  ca- 
noniral  gospels  are  attributeil.  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John,  and  the  gospels  themselve*  are  not  unfrequently, 
tbou^  ioooneetty,  ealled  the  Evangelists.    St.  Jerome 
•tatei  that  t!i«  aymbob  of  dw  four  evangel  it>u  are  a  man.  a 
liun.  a  ralf,  and  an  ox  ;  but  St  Augustine  declares  them  to 
Ite  a  lion,  a  man,  an  ox,  and  an  eagle.   {Esekiet,  i.  5-10; 
Rev.  IV.  7.)     Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  '  Dissertation  rln.* 
Gospels'  (vol.  1.  p.  1*26,  &C.X  gives  a  variety  of  learned  and 
critical  remarks  on  the  word  (Aa^ytXiCitv  as  the  translation 
of  the  Hebrew ^^^3 bathar, '  liela annuneiare,'  •  to  announce 
good  tidings.'   (See  the  word  in  Ro&c's  ed.  of  Parkburst's 
Ok.  Lex,  ^  the  N.  T.,  and  ft  liat  of  worka  on  the  Bvan- 
geliita  in  Watt's  Bibliothet^  BriUmnka,  and  Horned  In- 
troduction to  the  Biblf.)    General  liistoriM  of  the  four 
Evangelists  have  been  written  by  Ktrstenius,  Spanheim, 
Mollerus,  Florinus,  Sclircpder,  &c. 

KVAPORATION.  [Hk.at.] 

EVECTION.    [Ia-skk  Theory.] 

EVELYN.  JOHN,  author  of  '  Sjrlva.'  *  Mamoiia,'  &c.. 
«aa  A»  aeeond  ion  of  Rielmd  STelyn,  Baq.,  of  Wotttm.  in 
Surrey,  and  was  born  at  that  place  October  31,  1620.  He 
receiveil  his  (xlucation  at  Lewes'  free  .ichool  and  Baliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  In  16-11  he  went  abroad,  and  M-rved  for  a 
8m>rt  time  as  a  volunteer  in  Flanders.  Instead  of  taking 
■ms  in  the  roydiat  eauas,  as  his  familv  politics  would  have 
inclined  him,  he  went  abroad  a  seoona  time  in  1644,  with 
the  Idng's  permission,  and  spent,  with  one  interval,  the 
next  seven  years  on  the  continent,  diligently  emph^ed  in 
studying  natural  philosophy,  cultivating  his  taste  in  the 
fine  arts,  and  acquainting  hitrssrlf  w  rVi  such  particulars  of 
mannerv,  trade,  and  manufacture  a.s  were  most  worthy  of 
notice.  In  June,  1647,  he  married  the  1  iiiL,'hter  of  Sir 
Richard  Browne,  the  royalist  ambassador  ai  Pahs,  and  in 
right  of  his  wife  became  pos&essed  of  Sayes  Court,  near 
iMpUted.  wbera  he  fliad  hia  abode  on  nturniiig  to  Bor- 
land in  165C.  HelBvediniolvaey  andatadytilltheReato- 
ration  ;  after  wliich,  being  much  esteemed  by  tho  king 
and  of  some  weight  by  family,  fortune,  and  character,  he 
was  oAenJWithdrawn  from  his  retirement  -auA  <  ngaged  in 
many  capacities  in  the  public  service.  He  wa^  appointed 
a  oommtssion«r  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and  wounaed,  on 
the  Dutch  war  breakiag  out  in  1664,  commissioner  Ibr  the 
rebuilding  St  Platd*a,  anember  of  the  Board  of  IVade  en 
ita  first  institution,  &c  He  was  also  one  of  the  fir^t  mem- 
bora  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  continued  through  life  a 
ddigent  contributor  to  it*  'Transactions.'  His  most  fa- 
vourite pursuits  were  horticulture  and  planting,  upon  which 
ho  wrote  a  variety  of  treatises,  which  are  collected  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  cditiiin  (1729)  of  his  *  Sylva,  ta  a  Discourse 
on  Forost-trces  and  the  Propagation  of  Timber  in  his 
M ^ai^a  Dominion^'  drat  publuned  in  1664.  The  olyect 
of  this,  the  beat  known  and  ebiff  of  BvelynV  works,  waa  to 
encourage  planting,  both  a.s  a  matter  of  nnti  r,n!  irterest 
and  of  private  adventure.  It  sold  largei),  aud,  aa  Evelyn 
himself  say  - .  li  id  iv  i  sm  il!  effect  In  the  same  year  he 
published  the  first '  Gardener's  Almanac,'  cuntatning  direc- 
tions for  the  employment  of  each  month.  This  ww  de^ 
rated  to  Oowley.  and  drew  forth  one  of  hia  beat  piica^  en* 
titled  '  The  Oaraen.'  in  acknowledgmenl 

Mr.  Evel]m*8  works  on  tho  fine  arts  are:  'Sculpture,' 
1662,  a  history  of  the  art  of  engraving,  in  which  the  first 
account  is  given  of  I*rince  Rupert's  new  method  of  mez- 
zotmtu  engraving :  '  A  Parallel  of  Aniicnl  and  Modern 
Architecture,'  1669  :  '  Numismata,  a  DiscourNC  upon  Me- 
dals.' 1697.  All  these,  though  k>ng  superseded,  were  much 
•steemed,  and  were  lo  fket  nludll*  Mlitiaaa  t»  tiM  dian 
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succeeded  to  the  fafflilv  estato  at  Wotton.  where  diVcI, 
February  27,  1706,  fiiU  of  honour  aa  of  years.  He  was  a 
diligent  and  sucoessftd  Ueinnti  in  that  age  of  di-scovery. 
in  the  attbofdinate  depirtBeota  eTedaMe;  a  valuable  pio» 
neer,  aa  he  used  to  eail  hlmaeli^  in  the  seiwice  of  the  Reyal 
S  ii  ty.  Besides  this,  he  was  a  m  f^el  f  the  character  of 
a  ^ciiiieman.  A  friend  of  the  learned  aud  the  good,  devoid 
of  jealous)  ,  pioits,  beneficent,  intrilcctual,  delighting  in  the 
occupations  of  his  station,  yet  always  ready  to  quit  them  for 
the  public  sun  ice  :  he  was  respected  even  by  the  court  pn>- 
lligaiea  to  whom  hia  exam|rfe  waa  a  daily  rapioach.  To  the 
present  age  he  k  beat  known  by  hiaMemoiie,  a  Journal 
tending  nearly  from  his  childliood  to  his  death,  which  con- 
tains much  curious  matter  relative  to  his  travels,  and  to  the 
manners  and  histury,  {wlitual  i  scientific,  of  the  age. 
Many  of  his  lettors,  and  the  private  correspondence  of 
Charles  L  with  Secretary  Nicholas,  and  Clarendon  with  Sir 
K.  Browne,  are  subjoined  to  these  aemoin,  which  wetw 
first  printed  in  1818.  ilL\^\aM,Mog.BfU,;  Pn^^miAp 
pendix  to  Memoirt.) 

EVERGEM,  a  town  and  commune  of  Baat  Vlanden.  in 
the  district  of  Ghent,  about  three  miles  north  of  tJic  .  i!\  if 
Ghent,  in  51°  8'  N.  lat.  and  3°  44'  E.  long.  The  cauai  of 
Sas  dc-Garid,  which  connects  (Jhent  with  the  Scheldt,  passes 
Evergem,  the  httle  river  Caele  runs  on  the  south  of  the 
town,  on  the  south-west  is  the  Ghent  and  Bruges  canal, 
and  on  the  weat  the  Lidve,  which  riaea  in  the  north-eeat 
quarter  of  Weat  Flandeia  and  joins  the  Bragee  canal  near 
Kvcr::f-Tn.  Tlie  population  of  the  i  nvri  is  7790  ;  it  contains 
estabiishmeuls  for  culton-printing  and  dyeing,  breweries, 
disullcrics,  and  a  salt-refinery,  (iotton  and  linen  weaving 
give  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  In  le32  the 
town  contained  a  communal  and  aix  private  schools:  in  the 
former  57  boya  and  49  girla  wata  taught,  and  in  the  latter 
261  boya  and  911  girla. 

(Vandermaelen's  Drdi'nnnaire  OSognpkique  dt  ta  Pl^ 
vinrn  lie  la  Flandre  Onentale.) 

ftVERGREKNS,  in  horticulture,  are  plants  which  shcil 
their  old  leaves  in  the  spring  or  summer  after  the  new  foli- 
age has  been  formed,  and  which  consequently  are  verdant 
through  all  the  winter  season  ;  of  this  nature  are  the  holly, 
the  laurel,  the  ilex,  and  many  others.  They  form  a  con- 
siderable  part  of  the  ahruba  commonly  euUivaled  in  gatdena. 
and  are  beautifhl  at  nl!  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  principal  circumstances  in  whit  ti  i  rgreens  physio-, 
logically  differ  fh>m  other  plants  arc  tiie  hardness  of  their 
cuticle,  the  thickness  of  the  parenchvma  of  their  leaves, 
and  the  small  number  of  breathinc;  no  res  formed  on  tlw  vof 
face  of  those  organs.  These  peculiaritius,  taken  together, 
anaUe  (hen  to  withstand  heat  and  drought  with  mwe  aae- 
eeaa  than  other  plants,  but  are  often  not  anffldent  to  nroleet 
them  against  such  influences  in  excess.  Hence  we  flna  them 
comparatively  uncommon  in  those  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  where  the  summers  are  hot  and  dry,  and  niust 
flourishing  in  a  moist  insular  climato  like  our  own.  This  i% 
rendered  more  intelligible  by  a  comparison  of  the  proper 
tiona  borne  by  their  evaporating  pora^  «r  stumates,  au< 
thoae  of  teiduons  plants.  As  far  aa  fMa  eubject  has  beei 
investigated,  it  appears  that  their  leaves  are  usually  alto- 
gether destitute  of  such  organs  on  the  upper  side,  and  that 
those  of  the  lower  arc  mostly  fewer  in  nuiolwr  and  BBIlch 
less  active  than  in  deciduous  plants. 

The  greater  part  of  evergreens  are  raised  from  seed; 
mme  are  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers,  and  the  varie- 
gated varieties  1^  budding  and  grafting.  The  soil  in  irilldi 
Uiey  succeed  best  differs  with  the  kinds ;  American  ever- 
greens, such  as  rhododendrons,  kalmiaa.  &c.,  grow  best  in 
equal  quantities  of  peat  earth,  sand,  and  vegetable  mould ; 
European  sorts  o^row  in  their  greatest  vigour  in  a  fre^h 
hazelly  loam,  but  a  ,.',  thrive  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil. 
The  operation  of  transplanting  evergreens  may  be  pe^ 
*  with  success  at  almost  •if  aataosa  of  the  year.  Afii(tf> 
■  nfmfinig  haa  even  bean  reeommendcd ;  'it  bowmcr 
A  of  neeeaaity  rather  than  propriety,  because  ita 
success  depends  entirely  upon  tli-  n  I'  lre  of  the  weather 
afler  the  operation ;  if  it  be  cloudv  and  w  et  for  some  time 
they  may  succeed ;  but  if  on  the  contrary,  it  be  hot  anJ 
dry,  they  are  sure  to  suffer:  for  this  reaj>on,  if  tht:  ]uaciir« 
may  be  adopted,  it  is  not  to  he  recommended  Thv  com- 
mon holly  however  haa  been  often  known  to  succeed  when 
planted  at  this  aawoB,  eidiBr  fbr  bedgeo  or  aa  single  plants. 
The  hollies  in  one  very  remarkable  case,  were  caieMly  du^ 
up  in  the  oool  of  tha  evaningandrtaiovad  to  faup  tttoebaa 
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which  had  beea  prepared  for  tfaflir  UMptioo ;  a  quantity  of 
«*tnr«as  then  pouned  upon  th*  MOto,  and  the  soil  thrown 
upon  the  top  of  it,  which  of  course  was  carried  down  and 
deposited  in  all  the  crevices  in  the  trench,  rendering  the 
plants  perfectly  flm.  In  the  instance  alluded  to  the 
weather  was  very  favourable  for  a  oonsiderablo  pohod 
after  the  operation,  was  perlbrmed. 

Autumn  and  spring  are  much  bsttflctMaons  for  work  of 
tbig  kind;  the  pknti  aMiuiwliabk  to  avSer  from  the 
intenn  hMt  «r  th*  tna,  iod  w  mora  likaly  lo  be  benefited 
bf  dews  and  frequent  num. 

But,  aoeording  to  t)  .:  ui  >st  experienced  cultivators,  the 
winter  months  (that  is,  fi  uuiOctol«r  to  February)  are  deri- 
dedly  the  best  time  for  transplanting  evergjeens.  Mr. 
McNab,  who  is  one  of  the  greateet  authorities!  upon  this 
flulgeet,  sap—'  I  have  planted  ewigieena  at  ail  seasons  of 
the  year  with  nearljr  equal  snccees.  exorat  fimn  tiw  middle 
if  June  to  the  middle  ef  August,  and  even  during  this 
period  I  have  planted  some;  but  unless  t1  r  weather  is  very 
dull  and  moist,  it  i«  difficult  tu  preveot  the  plant*  suffcrini? 
considerably,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  years  befon-  ih  -  , 
recover.    Although,  however.  I  have  planted  evergreens 
ten  months  out  of  the  twelve  with  little  difference  of  sue- 
e«w,  yet  one  aeeeon  bee  a  praftienee  over  the  otbere  with 
Bc^  aibd  when  Iheie  it  ihe  power  of  ^oieel  would  leoom- 
nend  late  in  autumn,  winter,  or  early  in  spring- .-  that  i^, 
anytime  from  the  middle  of  October  tUl  the  middle  of 
Feb  ruarj  ;  and.  in  general,  the  beginning  of  this  period  is 
the  best ;  that  t»,  from  the  middle  of  October  till  the  mid- 
dle o(  l)cceraber  ;  always  providing  that  the  weather  and 
the  ground  are  Csvourable ;  that  is,  supposing  there  is  no 
frttt,  no  drying  wiadt  nor  much  sunshine,  and  that  the 
graund  ie  nol  mo  much  saturated  with  wet,  either  from 
continued  Tuin,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  One  of  the 
principal  things  to      attended  to  in  planting  evergreens  is 
to  fix  on  a  dull  dav  for  winter  planting,  und  a  moist  day  for 
jprinj;  and  .iutuih:i  |.lini;ng.' 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  a  number  of  the  more 
tender  sorts  of  evergreens  in  pota»  in  order  to  mnd  them 
toadiatMQceif  Nquked;  andiftlMeif  ate  tobetnnsplanted 
•t  ham*  tfieir  note  era  not  m  UaUe  to  be  injured  as  when 
they  are.dug  from  the  ground.  The  more  tender  species  of 
the  following  genera  should  bo  treated  in  this  way  Arbu- 
tua,  Cupressus,  Dapht  Kn  a,  Juniperus.  Laurus,  Mag- 
uolia,  Phylltrea.  Pinus,  Quercus,  Khamnus.  Thuja,  &c. 

In  lifting  evergre«M  particular  caie  should  be  taken  of 
the  young  rootlets,  as  upon  their  pvaeenration  the  success 
of  the  operation,  in  a  great  meeiure^  depends ;  especially  if 
the  qpedmens  have  arrived  at  any  unusual  site.  Small 
evetgreens  are  planted  Uke  other  things ;  but  the  foUowini^ 
precautions  should  bo  observed  in  ill  cases  where  indivi- 
duals of  any  great  hizc  are  the  subjecL  of  the  operation. 

When  the  plant  has  been  lowered  into  the  hole  dug  for 
its  reception,  the  soil  must  be  thrown  in  loosely  around  it 
(not  trod  in),  and  a  bmiii  made  to  hold  a  quantity  of  watcu  , 
which  muat  be  filled  MVinl  times  until  the  whole  is  com- 
pletely saturated ;  this  wfll  convey  the  particles  of  soil  down 
to  the  roola  of  the  plant,  and  render  it  much  more  firm  than 
any  other  method.  By  this  treatment  we  have  seen  plan- 
tations of  evergreens  formed  without  a  sin^jle  failure,  which, 
when  finiikbed,  ap^sured  lo  have  been  growing  for  many 
years. 

It  matter*  httle  what  sue  the  plants  have  attaiaad,  if 
tiwjr  em  eolv  be  lifted  without  it^uring  the  small  Hbres  of 

the  roots  :  they  have  been  moved,  from  ten  to  twenty  foet 
high  and  otherwise  Urg;e  in  proportion,  with  complete  suc- 
cess. Sho\ild,  however,  the  Tools  be  unavoidably  ii\jured  in 
transplanting,  the  braoches  must  be  doeelv  pruned  and 
shortened  in  proportion ;  so  that  when  they  Mgjn  to  dnw 
upon  the  luotomr  auppcct  they  mj  nol  nquira  m«r»  nou- 
ralimant  thm  the  lettor  «Bn  mppljr. 

Considering  the  great  importance  of  evergreens  in  a  cli- 
mate like  that  of  Gkeat  Britain,  where  they  flourish  in  such 
unrivalled  l)(:aut  ..  ^ind  form  so  much  natural  protection  to 
bleak  expoMxi  hituatioos,  they  cannot  b«  too  OKtensively 
planted.  The  following  Usta  will  fiimish  information  as  to 
the  principal  kinds  to  be  praeured  in  the  nurseries . — 

L  Eftrgrmtt  «Aow  btmtg  dtpttkb  taxhuively  ypom 

Trkes. 


Spruoe,  Deodara,  the  Cedar  of  India,  Cedrtu,  the  Gsdar 
of  Lebanon,  and  Larix,  the  common  Larch,  together  with 
6a/siiiflg,  the  Balm  of  GKlmd.  |aeea,  the  Silver  flr  and 
IVeMima,  th*  Silver  flr  ef  tim  Himalaya  mountains. 
^  Ai  iEs.]  Hm  Osdar  ef  I«hBMii  vill fmv  vdl  ill  a 

swamp. 

Araucaria  imbricata,  the  glory  of  the  mountain*  south  of 
Chili:  It  will  hardly  succeed  north  of  the  midland 
counties. 

Cttrnttf^AamM  UmMOlatOt  the  Qiinese  flr;  veiy  lumdse— b 
but  only  suited  to  the  eoutfa  of  England. 

Cttprrsfruf  smij  ervireru,  the  roranion  c}-press,  and  C.  hori- 
Zontcdis,  the  spreading  cypress,  arc  quite  hardy  :  and  the 
latter,  if  to  be  procured,  forms  i  'ri  i-  n;  ich  [r.urr  orna- 
mental than  the  other  with  its  formal  shape.  But  the 
nurserymen  ahnost  alwajs  mH  a  sligbt  TBtietf  of  C.  Mm* 
p«mrs«M  Ibrit, 

Cuprmna  hmkmeot  the  Oedar  of  Gee,  is  a  beautillil  tnt, 
but  only  suits  the  climate  of  southern  counties. 

Ilex  Aqui/')litim, common  Holly  :  the  nurseries  contain  end- 
less varieties  of  it,  both  <;reen  and  variegated.  The  lat- 
ter are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  others  for  beeutii^ 
effect. 

Jumpenu.  The  J.  exc^aa  fimns  a  fine  tree ;  /.  KamMeiMr* 
the  common  Virginian  Cedar,  is  km  handsome:  Mt  both 
are  quite  hardy.  [Junipekits.] 

Pimut.  All  the  species  where  the  soil  is  light  and  <iter:l 
enough,  with  that  propijrtion  of  decayed  unfermeiited  ve- 
getable matter  which  this  genus  delights m.  The  finest, 
a-s  omamcnial  plants,  are  P.pinMter,  tauriea,  Pmea,  the 
stone  pine,  niffricant,  haleperuit,  and  PalUuiana,  which 
vQlgTow  in  any  soil  that  is  not  stiif  and  swampy  in  win- 
ter, jP.  «MiMislrtt  and  nijiTie^ 

Querau.  Ttm  ttex,  orBvergreen  oak,  of  which  there  are 
many  variet-.r<;-  austrtaca,  of  which  the  Lucorabo  and 
the  Fulhani  (laLs  ire  possibly  domesticated  forms  ;  'J\tr- 
neri,  Suber.  I  In  r  i  rk-tree,  and  gramuntia,  thi-  Belhta.  or 
Sponuii  oak  with  sweet  acorns,  are  all  fine  species  equally 
handsome  when  young  a»  bnabeSk  and  when  old  aa  tnea. 
[QosncotJ 

Taonir  loeoala,  tito  eommon  Yew,  vaA/tuUgiuta,  the  Irish 

Yew. 

Thuia  oeetdeniaitt,  the  Americau,  and  orieniaUt,  the 
Cfanaw  Aiber  Vitm. 

SiHMrea  OR  BuaHMb 

« 

ArutoteUa  Mag/d,  a  Chilian  hraad-lmirad  dmh,  qmto 

hardy. 

Abifs  Clanbrtuilkma,  a  auiioos  dimif  flr,  onfy  inited  to 

plant  singly  ttuon  gnm. 
CunninfUiamia  AMMofaAi,  the  Chinese  flr.  rarely  grows 

beyona  the  siae  of  a  bush. 
Arbutut  AndracAne,  the  Orieiiiai  Si  iv.  1  crry  tree,  and 

'ybrida. 

Aucuba  Japonim,  a  Japanei»e  spottud-leaved  bush. 

Buxut  tempervtrens,  the  tree  box ;  wul  succeed  in  1%kt, 

especially  sand^,  *steril  soil;  preibn  chalky  downs;  will 

not  thrive  in  sufT  wet  soil. 
Jutiifj^rw  commum's,  the  common  juniper ;  Suecica,  the 

Swedish  juniper,  much   less  handsome;  Sainna,  the 

Savin  bush,  excellent  for  undeigwwth  and omanMiilal 

OS  a  single  bush  upon  lawns. 
Laurut  nobilit,  the  sweet  bay.  quite  hardy,  though  anativn 

of 'the  warm  south;'  its  aromatic  leaves  employed  in 

conflMtunary,  pickles*  flee. 
Liguitrumvulgare,  tho  common  pnvet;  excellent  for  hedgea 

and  for  undergrowth,  especially  the  evergreen  variety. 
Phyilirea.    E  i  i  v  \ariet)-  of  this  valuable  ^cnus  should 

be  cultivated;  obiiqua  and  la^olia  as  large  species, 

medio  as  a  middlMiied  «n«b  and  wtgiul^^  aa  a 

graceful  bush. 
Pimu  pumilio  or  Mughut,  the  alpine  pine  tten 
BSamnv*  okUtrmu,  of  which  there  are  several  varietie»- 

and  R.  Cbuiii  hardy  hushes,  which  bear  pruning  ox 

cutting  down  to  the  ground  rmnarhahly  w«IL 


Hedpra.    Many  varieties  of  the  common  ivy ;  Canarimta, 

the  Iri.'^h  i^n-;  and  chrywcarpo,  the  goWeu-lH!rricd. 

IL  Bvtrgreeng  wk<ne  fimeri  have,  a  cvtuptaums  ap' 

Ofl 
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AH^nmemt  arbavw  raqiiiiM  pNt;  grawi  40  Aet  bigh  m 

Norlb  Amertea. 

Arlmtut  Unedo,  tbo  common  strawberry  tree;  of  this  there 
is  a  hi  autiful  variety  wiih  deep  red  ilowerj*,  and  another 
w  uh  double  ttoworH.  much  less  handsome  than  eillier. 

Acwiii  "Jfinis  grows  w  itfioui  jiroicciiuii  near  Edniliunjh : 
dealbata,  ivphmtha,  and  several  other  New  HoUaud 
wfnem,  iritt  ttoamh  viihout  {troteotioD  in  the  lonthem 
eounties. 

Svealyytut  verfoliata,  jmlveruhrOo,  «x»t  in  tlw  «|i«n  air 
near  Edmbiir^h  :  ilicy  ami  other  ^eOM  vili  tluive  in 
the  South  aad  West  of  Euglaud. 
Li<ru\tntm  lucidum,  (he  wax  tree,  a  Japanese  plant 
Mugwtlia  gramUfiorOy  with  many  varieties ;  tb«y  arc 
scarcely  hardy  enough  to  live  in  this  country  amy  ttona 
the  aiuilttf  of  a  vali»  exoapt  quite  in  tbe  south;  unpio- 
iMted  vgedxamm  miit,  howowr,  xmt  EdhtVuvgh. 

SBRVBi  OR  Btmn 

Afkbnnuda.  The  handsomest  species  arc  A.  Catt$beH, 
Mgu$ti/olia,  Marimra,  which  is  nilher  tender,  mi/twv- 
leiUa,  tpedosa.  aiul  flimbunda.   R^uirv  pent  mQ. 

Aret-istaphifkm  Uoa  Uni,  a  trailing  plant 

Ammyrsine  Lyimi,  a  beautiful  little  Ameriean  butb,  re- 
quiiinj^  poiit. 

Bfriteris  (Ujuifolium,  fiucirtdaris,  repem,  Asiatica,  art*tala. 
[Bkrhfris.] 

BupUurum  /ruticotum  standa  the  Bea-brceze  well  upon  ! 
chalky  clifik. 

Ci*tu$,  all  the  apeeiea.  They  an  quite  Lardy  if  planted 
where  w«t  cannot  lodga  in  winter,  and  axposed  to  the 

f\ill  sun  in  summer* 

CnlMia  splnosa. 

C'/l'mraster  microphytla  and  rottindi/olia,  small  bushes. 

Cytuus  acormriuM,  common  broom  ;  tiierc  is  a  double  va- 
riety ;  oJotu,  the  Portugal  white  broom. 

Daphne.  All  handsome,  the  following  the  most  so .  Lau- 
rwta,  the  Kpurgc  laurel,  grows  well  beneath  trees; 
ponttea,  witli  pale  green  fi^rant  Howete;  and  Cneomm, 
or  Garland  flower,  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  sweetly 
perfumed  p  aiil.s  in  tlie  world,  but  not  to  be  cultivated 
ekcept  in  a  dry  peaty  soil  and  a  well  ventilated  situatwn ; 
late  spring  frosts  injon  it  eo  mueh  that  it  is  not  worth 
eullivating  in  valleys. 

Zhuaua  dependent^  and  soma  otben. 

Erica  AtutraUt^  cmua,  ttrkta,  M$dilemma,  eoitmodet. 
[Erica] 

Bscallonia  mfrra,  illinita,  montevidenas,  handsome  South 
Amerirnn  shrubii.  Bees  take  great  delight  inthcblos- 
!ioni»  ot  last:  the  second  species  smdu  very  stiongly 
of  mclilot. 

QoTTfa  etiiptieat  withkngpendalottseatttuMof  a  yellowish 
green  eolonr. 

Qenitla  tinetoria,  the  dWs  broom,  with  a  few  others. 

H'-^iarifhrmum  of  all  kinds,  to  cover  rockwork,  or  glOUnd 

where  the  wet  does  not  lodge  in  winter. 
Kaimia  latifoSa,  migu$tifblia,  specially  the  fliwt;  nqnire 

peat. 

Lavandiui  *pica  and  latifoha,  common  lavender 

LtdHM  lati/oliuiri,  OT  Labrador  tea,  and  paluurtt  low 
bushes  requiring  ]ii.-at. 

Menzietia  polifolia  or  Irish  heath;  there  is  a  white  variety. 

Mtfrtus  communis,  and  its  varieties;  )i\cs  out  of  doors 
south  of  London. 

Prunua  Laurocermu»,  the  common  laurel ;  tusitaiiica,  the 
Portugal  laurel. 

Fittotponm  2*<i6tra,  quite  hardv  south  of  London;  sweet- 
scented. 

PuamannuB  offlanalta,  common  roeemar}'. 

hhudodendron.  Numerous  varieties  are  to  be  procured; 
those  of  ponticwru  maximum,  and  cataubiente  arc  the 
most  robust;  hybrtdwn  obtained  between  the  Indian 
and  American  species  is  loss  hardy ;  frrrugineum  and 
Airanttim,  dwarf  alpine  species ;  eamfionuiahimt  a  North 
Indian  species. 

^parthim  Junceum^  Spanish  hmocn;  and  oeaAiyhfasRt  a 

Turkish  broom. 
''ibumtan.   Of  the  Laurustinus,  one  of  the  prctticit  of  all 
evergreens,  there  are  three  sj^cies;  V.  l^nus,  the  com- 
mon  Launiatinus,  the  hardiest ;  K  liu-idum.  ^v  ih  shining 
leaves,  rather  latfar  and  more  delicate  i  V.  ttnctum^  with 


upnght'ihool^  now  hnuy*  and  the  liUt  herdy  of  the 

three. 

CUvx  Europofus,  the  eommen  line ;  a  donhle  vanety.  whieh 

is  particularly  handsome:  and  {/.  «/nr(lw,  the  Irish  fum, 
a  smaller  sp.  i-ies,  wlmh  di>es  not  tlower  abundantly. 
Yucca.  Several  sp«H'ies  quite  hardy.  They  only  roq\iire  to 
be  grown  in  places  where  water  does  not  staenate  in 
winter;  Y.  glorioia,  filamentoMo,  DM0um,Jlmeidat  and 
Muptr^  are  the  handsomest  species. 

TwiNBRs  or  Climbkbs. 

Bignonia  ra/yreolatn.  with  dull  brownish-red  trumpet-ftbaped 

flowers :  rather  tender. 
CapriJ'oliwnJleTiMmm,  grmum,  japontcum,  tampervirent , 

all  handsome  honeysuckles. 
Jasmtnum  revolulum  and  qfkinale,  the  common  white 

jasmine. 

Vtnea       and  wi'iior,  the  laigar  end  amaUer  penwmUe; 

trailers. 

EVERL.\STINr,  F!.n\\T?RS.  This  name  is  iinpul  tly 
given  to  ccriuin  planls  wiiose  llowers  have  the  property  uf 
retaining;  their  briajhtnass  and  colour  for  many  montlt« 
after  being  gathered.  They  owe  this  auality  to  a  hardness 
of  their  tissue,  which  has  exoeedinglv  little  moiituiw  to 
part  with,  and  which,  ooosequently,  does  not  collapee  or 
decay  in  the  progress  of  acquiring  perfect  dryness.  It  is 
generally  in  the  scales  of  ihc  involucre  of  composite  plants 
or  in  the  bracts  of  others  that  this  property  resides.  Tkobe 
who  wish  to  possc!.s  such  plants  will  essUy find  the  following 
in  liie  gardens  of  this  country. 

Hardy  aimnak.  Hriichrymm  braeteohm  (yellow). 
Xeraalhemum  amiWMi  (purple  or  white). 

Hardy  perennials.  ^nfeNfMtis  dioiea  fpink),  tr^lmervu 
and  mur^aritacea  (wV\\r-\.  Ammobitan  alatum  (white). 
Gnaphahum  lUectian  and  argnarium  (yellow). 

Tender  annuals.  Rkodanthe  Manf^lexyi  {nd\  Mama 
nittda  (yellow),  Gomphrena  globota  (purple). 

Greenhouse  shrubs  or  herbaoeous  plants.  Attelma  eri- 
mium  (crimson).  Helichntum  argeniaim  (white),  erieoula 
(pmk),  tetamoidet,  prolijtrwn,  and  others  (purple). 

EVESHAM,  a  horough  and  market-town,  having  sepa- 
rate jurisdiction,  locally  situated  in  the  hundred  of  Blackeu- 
hurat,  in  the  county  of  Worcester.  15  miles  south-east  from 
Worcester,  and  96  north-wost-by-west  from  London.  Eve- 
sham was  formerly  called  '  Eovesham,'  or  '  Eove»ho1me,'  an 
appellation  derived  from  '  Eoves,'  a  swineherd  of  Egwiu 
bishop  of  Wiccii,  who  was  superatitiously  supposed  to  haTe 
had  an  interview  with  the  Vu]gin  Mary  on  this  spot.  It 
owes  its  iramrtsnee  to  an  abbey  that  was  Ibtmded  nere  in 
709,  and  dedic  ate<l  to  the  Virg^in. 

The  abbot  and  the  convent  received  numerous  grants  cf 
land,  as  well  as  it-desiastical  and  temporal  privileges  frocu 
various  kings  and  other  benefactors.  The  last  abbot  but 
one  was  Clement  Lichfield,  who  built  tho  uwlated  tower, 
now  almost  the  only  relie  of  this  once  celehmted  abbn-. 
This  tower,  called  the  Abbots  Tower,  is  a  beautifhl  spen- 
men  of  the  pointed  architecture  of  the  period  itnniodiatt  ). 
■jirecedin^  the  Reformation  it  is  suiij)urte'l  by  iianellcl 
liutiics.sps,  adurned  witii  windows  hav  iiik;  rich  i  i'i  e  ni'-iilil- 
ings,  and  stirmoimtcd  b^ooon  embattled  parapet*  and  ut^bl 
pinnadas.  It  was  orijgmaUy  intend'^  for  a  campanile;  le 
which  purpose  it  was  eenverted  in  174ft.  The  tower  is  titi 
Ihet  in  neigitt,  and  is  n  feet  squue  at  the  base. 

A  battle  was  fiiu^ht  near  Evesham  on  the -Jth  of  August. 
1263,  between  Prince  Edward  (af'terwiirtb.  E;l«ard  I.)  ;md 
Simon  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester.  Leu-ester  |1  iced  Kii.^ 
Henry  III.,  whom  ho  had  made  prisoner,  in  the  x-an  of  Li» 
army,  hopinethat  he  might  be  killed  by  his  son's  troops* 
who  were  fighting  fur  his  release.  However,  the  kin^  was 
recognised  nearly  at  the  drst  onset  by  the  prince,  who 
rushed  through  the  thickest  of  tne  battle  to  the  assistance 
of  his  finthor,  and  soon  placed  him  in  safety.  Leio»tcr*» 
defeat  was  complete,  and  he  himsalC  as  wdl  as  hiaaon,  lUl 
in  the  field  of  battle. 

The  corporation  claim  prescriptive  rights  and  privilcgci, 
but  they  were  all  confirmed  by  charter  in  the  3ra  year  ot 
the  re^  of  James  I.  They  had  the  power  9i  ttymg  and 
eneenting  for  all  capital  ofienoes,  exeapt  high  treason ;  and 
as  latff  as  1 740  a  woman  was  burnt  Ibr  petty  treason.  A 
court  of  record  is  h< '.  I  t  very  Tuesday  for  the  recovery  of 
debts  to  1 00/. ;  a  couri  oi  session  is  also  held  for  the  horougb 
on  the  Friday  after  the  county  quartcr-sessioiw.    Thi.*  h^y- 

iwgk  returned  two  members  to  parliament  in  the  23nL  e( 
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Edmrd  I.,  and  ugain  in  the  rcipi  of  Janu  s  I..  suic«  which 
tine  it  has  continued  to  do  5o.  In  1831  there  were  3991 
I  tnJMbitanis  the  number  registered  is  359.  Evethotn  u 
on*  (tf  th»  fev  nunieip*!  borbughs  the  bonndiuries  of  wliieh 
vara  not  sltored  hf  tho  Refimn  and  Munidpol  Corpontion 
Acts.  The  town  is  pleasantly  «:tuafefl  on  the  lianks  of  the 
river  Avon,  over  which  is  a  stone  bridgo,  which  conneot.s  it 
witbthepa:  i  ll  f  Ben^' worth,  which  iswiihm  the  buundaries 
of  the  borough.  The  two  principal  streets  urc  wide  and 
clean,  and  the  town  has  a  cheerful  appearance.  The  Vale 
of  Evesham  is  fkmoiu  tot  the  richness  of  its  soil ;  and  large 
portiont  of  land  near  tlw  town  are  laid  out  in  gardens,  which 
supplf  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villafjes  with  vegetables 
and  frait  There  are  also  some  oom-mills,  and  a  linseed- 
oil  mill.  Tlio  market-day  is  Monday.  Fairs  are  held  un 
the  Inil  of  February,  the  Monday  after  Easter,  Whit-Mon- 
iliv.  niid  the  2i8t  it  Beptenbar;  the  latter  io  finnoai  for 
i  .t;;le  and  horses. 

The  borough  comprises  the  parnhes  of  All-Saints,  St. 
LawrsQce.  and  Bcnginith,  in  the  atchdMeoDr)*  and  diocese 
of  Woroetter.  tlie  nvnig  of  A1t-8ainti  n  a  vicarage,  which, 
with  the  curacy  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  of  the  clear  annual  value 
»i  208/.  The  cliurcli  is  said  to  have  formed  part  of  tiie 
ahbcy  :  it  is  in  the  later  style  of  Knglish  architecture,  and 
has  a  tower,  spire,  and  a  hiuidiwine  porch.  The  church  of 
St.  Lawianee  ia  now  quite  in  ruins,  and  forms  a  boautiAil 
nweiaieii  of  tlu»  ernauianled  Gothic.  In  the  south  aisle  is 
toe  chapel  of  Clenient  Liebfield;  it  is  only  18  Ibet  by  16, 
but  is  fas  Tiiidal  says'*  of  such  elegance  and  delinicy  of  con- 
struct ion  as  II  verbiil  d«scription  would  but  very  inijierfectly 
convey  to  the  reader's  imagination. 

There  are  nlaces  of  worship  fur  Baptists,  Quakers.  We»- 
leyan  Methoaists,  and  Unitarians.  The  free  grammar- 
whool,  endowed  ori^nally  by  Abbot  Lichfield,  was  re- 
founded  trf  Henry  Vni„  and  i^in  re-modelled  by  James  L 
The  master  receives  1 0/.  per  annum  from  the  crown,  a  house, 
and  some  ether  emoluments.  At  Bengworth  there  is  a 
s  li  i  ll.  foumlt'd  by  John  Deacle  in  1709,  for  poor  children 
of  that  parish.  There  arc  nho  several  donations  to  the 
poor,  ana  for  apprenticing  children. 

In  the  parish  of  Bengworth  was  a  castle  belonging  to  the 
Beauchamp  family,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  Abbot  William 
lyAndeviUe  in  1169,  and  the  site  was  eoitvefted  into  a 
ourying-ground.  forwhieh  we  believe  it  has  continued  to  be 
u-t'd  down  to  thi!  present  da\ .  (For  a  full  account  of  the 
aliln  y  ami  aiuitiuiiies.  see  Tiadal's  History  of  Etfftham.) 

KVIDKNCK  (Jwiinal).  Evideute,  in  jurisprudence, 
deuotes  the  means  by  which  fbcts  are  ascertanied  for  judi- 
cial purposes.  Tho  practical  importance  of  the  subject  is 
ebvioin  from  this  definition ;  and  it  has  aceordingly  not 
only  attraeted  mneih  attention  ftom  judlelal  writer*,  but  haa 
formod  a  prominent  part  of  the  systems  of  jurisprudence  of 
most  civilized  countries,  though  the  particular  rules  of 
evidence  adopted  have  varied  according  to  the  constitution 
of  the  tribunal  by  which  judicial  truth  is  to  be  ascertained. 
Thus  the  Roman  law.  in  which  facts  are  ascertained  for  judi- 
cial purposes  by  professional  judges,  contains  (so  tax  as  we 
nowVnow  it)  ftw  nfulations  respecting  evidence,  the  whole 
subject  being  comprised  in  one  short  copter  of  the  Digest, 
which  lays  down  several  positive  rules  for  the  exclusion  of 
v  itnesse.-'  within  prescribed  degrees  of  cons.ant!;uinity  to  the 
liiifiant  parties.  In  the  common  law  of  England,  where 
facts  are  iLseertained  bv  juries,  the  body  of  rules  and  re- 
strictions denominated  the  law  of  evidence  ha.s  l)een  ltu- 
dually  astabli.shed  within  the  bst  two  centuries.  Pre- 
riousqr  to  that  time,  m  the  infimcty  of  the  trial  by  jury, 
aa  we  nndentnnd  that  institutton,  the  only  positive  rules 
rcs])ectinir  evidence  were  tliose  which  related  to  the  two 
Witnesses  in  tre;i-on  riN^piirrd  by  statutes  po&gcd  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  Tins  taci  of  the  gradual  deve- 
lopment of  restrictions  upon  the  admission  of  testimony 
seems  to  show  that,  in  this  country  at  least,  the  tendency 
of  civilisation  has  been  to  contract  and  not  to  enla  rge  (as 
some  writers  have  mpposed)  the  rules  of  jud'eial  evioenoe. 
The  accounts  (if  our  earlier  judicial  proceedings  contained 
in  the  Sute  Triah  sufHciently  prove  that  it  was  tlicprac- 
ticc  formerly  to  admit  withou'.  scruple  or  question  every 
species  cf  tratimony;  whereas  the  present  law  of  evidence 
is  almoBt  wholly  composed  of  restrictive  rules. 

In  fliving  a  eompendiout  view  of  the  principles  of  the 
SnglisB  falW  of  vridoice  (whieh  are  the  same  at  equi^  as 
at  common  law,  and  in  emninal  and  civil  proceedings)  it  is 
pmposed— l.To  enumerate  the  limilations  which  it  pre- 


scribes to  ,bi'  competency  of  witin  ^es;  2  Togiveabnef 
summary'  of  the  pnnctpal  rules  by  which  the  reeeption  of 
oral  evidence  is  g<}\-cmed ;  and  3.  To  stftt*  tht  plilMipd 
rules  which  rdate  to  written  evidence. 

L  Qf  <A«  eompetmcy  qf  m'/iumee.:— The  genend  rule  of 
English  law  ujHin  this  subject  is,  that  all  persons  may  b 
witnesses  in  courts  of  justice  who  have  6ufticicnt  under- 
standing to  comprehend  the  subject  of  their  tesiim  ii>  a:id 
sufficient  religious  principle  to  ensure  a  right  sense  of  iiie 
obligation  of  an  oath  to  speak  the  truth.  Thus  very  younf 
children  are  admissible  as  witnessM.  if  they  have  a  com- 
petent knowle^  of  the  nature  of  an  oath,  and  a  religious 
apprehension  of  the  consequences  of  falsehood.  All  testi- 
mony, by  the  law  of  England,  must  be  given  under  the 
sanciioii  of  an  oath ;  but  the  fonn  of  the  oath  is  immaterial, 
and  notliing  is  required  beyond  a  perbuasion  upon  the 
mind  of  the  witness  that  ia  swearing  to  the  truth  of  what 
he  states  he  is  appealing  to  a  Divine  Being  able  to  punidi 
him  for  falsehooa. 

To  thefenecal  rule  of  the  admissibility  of  all  penom  vi 
suffleient  mtelleet  and  reltgioux  belief  fliere  are  several  im- 
portant exceptions.  In  the  first  place,  a  husband  i  ;uii,nt 
l>e  a  witness  for  or  against  his  wife,  nor  a  wife  fur  or  iigaiua,i 
her  husband;  a  rule  which  is  sai<l  to  arise  from  the  identity 
of  interest  subsusting  in  such  a  connexion.  Howerer,  in 
criminal  prosecutions  founded  upon  personal  violence  com- 
mitted by  either  of  these  parties  upon  the  other,  sueb  t«stt' 
mony  h  admitted  upon  the  ground  of  necessity.  Secondly, 
in  I  t  tis  ;it  the  common  law,  a  party  to  the  suit  cannot  be 
exaiiiiitcii  as  a  witness  ;  but  in  courts  of  equity  defendants 
lu  a  cause  may  be  made  witnesses  upon  a  spei  ial  applica- 
tion fur  that  purpose;  and  in  those  courts,  if  a  plaintiff 
consents  to  be  examined  at  avitness  his  evidence  may  be 
admitted.  Thirdly,  a  panon  cannot  be  a  witness  who  has 
been  convicted  of  tieaaott  or  Mony,  or  of  any  oflbnre  iriiieh 
involves  the  falsi  (such  as  perjury  or  cheatin;.;),  or 

which  is  liable  to  a  punishment  which  the  law  considers 
infamous,  as  whipping,  branding,  or  the  pillory.  Thi.s 

ftrinciple  of  exclusion,  which  la  derived  from  the  Roman 
AV(Dige»t,  lib.  ii.,  tit.  De  Tettibus),  is  now  of  little  practical 
importance,  as  the  recent  statutes  have  enacted  that  o 
pardon  in  felons,  or  the  actiml  anduiance  of  tlw  punish- 
nant  in  fetony  or  misdemeenour,  asoMtittf  Peijury  or 
subornation  oi  perjury,  shall  have  the  elbet  of  rsstoring 
tlie  competency  of  the  ])arty  as  a  witness.  Fourthly,  the 
luw  of  England  excludes  the  evidence  of  thoae  who  have  a 
direct  interest  in  the  result  of  the  proceedings  in  which 
they  are  called  to  testify.  The  indefinite  state  of  the  rule 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  disqualifying  interest  haai  led  to 
much  perplexity  in  its  practical  appliioation. 

The  principle  however  whidi  tt  illnstrated  by  a  great 
variety  of  cases,  is,  thai,  in  order  to  disqualify  a  witness  on 
the  ground  of  interest,  he  must  cither  be  directly  and  imme- 
diately benefited  by  a  result  of  Uir  i  roceeding  favourable  to 
the  party  who  calls  him.  by  exonerating  himself  ft'om  a 
liability  to  costs  or  to  some  process  founded  upon  the  deci- 
sion of  the  cause  in  which  be  is  called  to  testify ;  or  he  must 
be  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be  able  to  avail  himself  of  Iba 
decision  of  the  cause,  by  eivin;^  it  in  eridence  in  support  of 
bis  own  interest  in  some  roture  litigation.  The  firrt  or  these 
alternatives  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  m  principle  than  a 
part  of  the  same  proposition  which  excluaes  tho  parties  to 
a  suit  from  beinc;  witnesses  ;  for  where  the  determinRt40D 
of  the  Mul  in  one  w.iy  directly  affects  the  witness  in  inte- 
rest, he  is  in  a  certain  sense  a  patb' to  it,  and  would,  in 
liujt,  be  testi|^|ri)^inhisawii08iiaa.  The  second  seetiaB  el 
the  rule  which  is  peculiar  to  the  law  of  England,  aid  first 
appeared  in  practice  about  fift  .  years  ago,  is  of  more  doubt 
ful  expedience.  It  is  mum  mure  exclusive  in  its  operation 
than  the  former,  and  is  objectionable  and  inconvenient  in 
practice  by  introducing  into  the  qtiestion  of  tho  compe- 
tency of  a  witness  in  a  paitienlar  action  the  complicated 
and  embarrassing  pnceiB  of  eoiMidariiig  his  poouion  in 
every  supposable  Ittigation  whidi  ttay  afterwards  aiTiNt 
him  as  arising  out  of  that  action.  With  the  view  of  re- 
moving the  practical  difficulties  arising  from  this  objecuuu. 
it  wa^s  enacted  by  the  stat,  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  4'A  }  26.  that 
'  if  any  witness  sball  be  ob^ec^ied  to  as  mcompeleut,  on  the 
ground  that  the  verdict  or  judgment  in  (he  action  on  which 
it  shall  be  proposed  to  examine  him  would  be.adBiasihIe  in 
evidence  for  or  against  htaft,  anchwiteess  shall  neverchelass 
baeiamined;  but  in  that  case  a  verdict  or  judgment  in  tha* 
aetion  hi  ftivour  of  the  party  on  whose  behalf  be  shall  have 
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hfcon  examined,  shnll  not  be  admissible  in  cvidetii-t. /or  him ; 
nor  shill  a  verdict  or  judgment  at^ainst  the  party  on  vbosa 
iahalf  be  shall  have  been  examuied  ha  adifttisible  in  evi- 
dence agaifut  him.  By  the  27th  section,  it  ^vas  enacted 
that  tb«  MUma  of  every  vitness  objected  to  as  incompetent, 
<IB  th«groan4  that  the  verdict  or  judgnient  iu  the  cause  in 
vhicb  be  ia  examined  would  be  uuiuwibla  in  evidaoce  tot 
or  against  bim.  shall,  at  tbe  trial,  be  mdmiod  on  tbe  ncotH 
on  \*hich  the  trial  !.hall  be  had.  together  vith  the  naaie  of 
the  party  on  whose  behalf  he  was  examined,  and  shall  ho 
aftersvards  entered  on  the  record  of  the  judgment;  swch 
mdorsement  or  entry  to  be  sufficient  evidea<^  that  :>ui:h 
witness  was  examined  in  any  !<ub?teriucnt  proceeding  in 
«iy«h  the  wdiet  or  judgownt'shall  b«  ofi«rad  ia  evidence. 

n.  Tht  priiuipal  general  rule*  »AfcA  Um  recfption 
2f  oral  evidence  is  rei^ulatrd.  —  The  first  general  rule 
which  apphes  equally  to  written  as  to  oral  testimony)  Ik 
that  all  evidence  produced  must  bu  relevant  to  the  point  at 
Mue  between  tbe  parties.  The  object  of  special  pleading  by 
tlw  common  lew  it  te  nduoa  eoutrovorsies  between  parties 
lOpexUealu  issues,  or  propositions  of  £sot  affirmed  by  one 
ana  dented  by  the  other,  wbicb  are  to  be  decided  by  the 
ury ;  and  the  rule  of  evidence,  that  the  pcooft  in  the  causa 
must  be  sthetly  confined  to  these  issues,  is  foondod  upon 
obvious  reasons  of  justice  as  well  as  convenience.  Secondly, 
the  affirmative  of  every  issue  is  to  be  proved;  that  ls.  tho 
party  who  asserts  the  affirmative  of  a  proposition  i>;  to  bear 
the  burthen  of  proving  it.  This  principle  is  taken  from  the 
civil  law;  '  Ei  mcumuit  prubatiu  iiui  dicit,  non  (}ui  negat.' 
Thirdly,  in  proving  a  fret,  the  beat  evidenee  of  it  must  be 
given  of  whfeh  the  netiure  of  the  thingr  ii  eepaMev  Thus.  « 
party  is  not  jwrmitted  to  prove  the  contents  of  a  deed  by  a 
copy,  and  still  less  by  oral  testimony,  where  the  deed  itself 
may  be  produced;  nor  to  prove  tlic  execution  of  a  deed  by 
any  other  person  than  a  subscribing  witness,  when  ho  is 
living  and  producible.  This  rule  is  justified  by  the  pre- 
iumptien  whie^  tbe  offsc  of  secondary  evidence  raises,  that 
the  produetian'of  the  beat  eridenoe  might  have  prejudiced 
the  parly  in  whose  power  if  is.  liad  he  produced  it.  This 
rule  is  not,  however,  to  be  understood  as  requiring  that  all 
the  evidence  which  can  he  given  upon  the  fact  in  disfiute 
should  be  produced;  as,  for  instance,  if  there  aro  !>cvcral 
■ttesting  witnesses  to  a  deed  or  other  contract,  it  is  not 
neceiMiy  that  more  than  one  should  be  called.  Fourthly, 
heamy  teetimony.  which  is  a  statement  on  oath  of  what  an 
absent  person  has  said  respecting  a  ikct  to  be  proved,  is,  in 
gentral,  excluded  both  on  tbe  ground  that  the  witness  to 
tbe  actual  fact  does  not  declare  his  knowledge  upon  oath, 
and  also  becjiuso  he  is  absent  from  the  cross-examination  of 
the  party  who  is  to  be  affected  by  what  he  states.  To  thi.s 
rule,  however,  there  are  the  following  exceptions  :—  I.  The 
declarations  of  persons  who  are  in  imminent  danger  and 
tuder  the  appreh«Maon  of  immediate  death»  and  who  are 
theielbre  eonsidered  to  bo  speaking  under  as  powerfhl  a 
religious  sanction  as  the  obligation  of  an  oath  ;  2.  The  de- 
clarations of  deceased  persons,  and  made  against  their 
interest;  as.  for  instance,  charging  themselves  with  the 
receipt  of  money  on  account  of  tnim  penons,  or  acknow- 
ledging the  payment  of  mOOsgr  to  flienuelves :  3.  The 
demcation  of  deoeosed  penoDS  mpeeting  righia  ef  a  pnblie 
nature,  sneh  as  the  henndariee  or  general  euttoms  of  a 
manor  or  district ;  4.  The  declarations  of  deceased  persons 
on  questions  of  pedigree,  or  family  occurrences  of  antient 
date  before  the  memory  of  living  witnesses,  such  as  births, 
deaths,  or  marriages.  With  respect  to  tbe  two  last  excep- 
tions, however,  evidence  of  declarations  of  this  kind  is  in- 
admiauble^  if  they  have  been  made  fMt  litem  motam,  that 
ia.  afUr  the  matter  t»-vhieh  thej  lelata  has  heeone  the 
subject  of  litigation. 

III.  Written  evidmee  cotuuU  reeordt,  document* 
underlet:'.  char  I  ert  and  deeds,  and  uriUnge  not  under 
teal. — Acts  ui  p«irlitiment  are  records  of  the  highest  nature, 
being  the  memorials  of  the  legislature;  but  a  distinction  h 
made  with  respect  to  evidence  between  pubUc  and  private 
statutes.  A  pnblb  sIMata  lequiras  no  express  proof  in 
cowrta  of  josliMbewy  soahsjog  ptesiiiBsd  to  know  the  law 
whieh  he  u  bound  to  observe;  as  to  them,  Ibsrefore.  the 
citation  of  the-  statute  itself  is  in  all  cases  sufficient  But 

f)rivate  acts  ol  parliament  arc  coii-iidered  as  documents  re- 
ating  to  individuals,  and  must  therefoie  be  proved  by  copies 
compared  with  the  onxina!  roll  of  parliamenL  A  second 
and  mferior  spedos  «riScord<>  u  tbe  proceedings  of  ooorts 
af  jasiiesh  wnieh  an  fsoved  by  aaunaplillcatioiu^  tnmu 


copies,  and  office  copies.  Sxemplifteations  are  transeripts 
of  tbe  records  of  different  courts,  accredited  by  having  tbe 
seals  of  such  {-oartM  attached  to  them.  Sworn  copies  are 
transcripts  made  by  individuals  who  authenticate  thea 
upon  odth,  whoa  they  are  produced  in  evidence.  Office 
copies  aia  tn^im  esrtUlcd  to  bo  traa  and  aoouxate  by  an 
omear  sipHsslraBirnaiadfortbatpniposa  hyan  offisct  ef 
the  oonrC  to  vhieh  the  reoords  belong.  Charters  and  deeds 
are  proved  by  the  production  of  the  instrument  and  proof 
of  the  execution  by  the  party  to  bo  charged  with  it  ;  bui 
where  the  dtx-ument  i.s  more  than  thirty  years  old,  the  exe- 
cutiuu  need  not  be  proved.  The  general  rule  is  tiut  the 
original  deed  must  be  produced,  on  tlie  principle  alrea/d^ 
alluded  to  of  its  being  tbe  best  svidsnee;  hot  this  is  sobjeel 
to  the  ibUowing  exceptions;—!.  What*  tC  baa  keen  hiet  or 
destroyed  by  accident ;  '2.  Where  it  is  m  the  posBCSsion  erf  a 
party  to  a  suit  against  whom  it  is  sought  to  be  produced, 
and  who  refuses  fo  produce  it:  in  cither  of  which  cases  the 
contents  of  the  document  may  be  proved  by  a  oopy,  or  it  no 
copy  exists,  by  oral  testimony.  I>eeds  atlestea  must,  in 
general,  be  proved  by  one  at  least  of  the  subseribing  wit- 
nesses ;  but  if  the  attnting  witnaaaaa  ha  dead*  orane  not  to 
be  found  aftor  a  diligent  search,  or  SM  inftnoui^  or  tat  any 
other  reason  incompetent  by  law  to  ghre  evidenoe,  the  exe- 
cution  of  the  deed  niav  he  ]iroved  by  proof  of  the  hand 
wntiiig  of  UiB  party.  The  proof  of  band-writing,  by  the 
law  of  England,  is  peculiar.  The  testimony  of  persons*  skilled 
in  hand-writing  is  wholly  excluded,  oompanaon  of  hands 
being  inadmissible  for  tbe  purpose.  The  course  is  that  a 
witness  acqnainted  with  the  writing  of  the  individnal  in 
question,  and  who  has  seen  him  write,  or  who  has  had  a 
written  correspondence  with  him,  shall  testir.  to  liis  belief 
that  the  document  to  bo  proved  is  in  his  hand  Mruing. 

P'rotu  the  above  summary  of  the  principal  rules  of  evi- 
dence existing  in  the  English  law,  it  wiU  be  observed  that 
the  system  is  extremely  exclusive.  Upon  the  subject  nt 
internted  witnesses^  the  law  does  not  merely  caution  and  as- 
strict  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  given,  hut  mtirely  vqeets 
them  from  beinf^  heard  wherever  a  pecuniary  interest  in 
the  result  of  the  cause,  however  small,  is  shown  to  exi>t. 
So  also  with  respect  t'l  the  rc'  i  ptim  of  secondary  and  hear- 
say evidence,  it  sanclious  no  degree  or  kuid  of  testimony  at 
second-hand  (except  in  the  cases  above  enumerat«iK  bat 
excludes  it  under  all  varieties  of  circumstance  That  the 
statement  of  an  iatemstad  paraon  is  always  to  be  leeoived 
with  caution,  often  with  suspicion,  and  often  with  disbelief 
may  be  readily  admitted ;  that  it  should  be  always  peremp- 
torily reji-cted  ius  unworthy  to  be  beard  is  a  different  and 
much  more  questionable  proposition.  Again,  it  is  true  that, 
^^  o  ought  not  to  attach  so  much  weight  to  hearsay  evidenoe 
as  to  direct  testimony,  because  it  is  beyond  all  doohl  that 
tbe  oartainty  of  ebttwing  the  truth  is  diminished*  and  thai 
the  means  ud  causes  or  error  sre  multiplied,  in  proportion 
as  you  remove  from  the  actual  obsnver  and  add  Imks  to 
the  chain  of  testimony.  '  Any  testimony.'  says  Mr.  Locke, 
in  his  chapter  on  the  Degrees  of  Assent,  *the  further  off  it 
is  from  the  being  and  existence  of  the  thing  itiielf,  the  lets 
force  and  proof  it  has.  A  credible  man  vouching  hia  know- 
ledge of  it  is  a  good  proof ;  but  if  another,  equally  credible, 
do  witnasa  it  fiom  hia  rapoct^  the  tsstimony  is  weaker ;  and 
a  third  that  attesto  (he  be«rsay  of  an  hearsay  is  yet  lets 
considerable.  So  that,  in  traditional  truths,  each  remove 
weakens  the  force  of  tht;  piijut*;  and  the  more  hand.«  the  tra- 
dition has  necessarily  passed  through,  tlju  Ils^  birrn^-ili  and 
evidence  does  it  receive  from  thciu.'  AdoulUng  the^uatire 
of  this  objection  to  tbe  efflect  of  hearsay  evidence,  it  mav 
still  be  questioned  whether  its  absolute  and  vncooditidBi^ 
rejection  for  judicial  purposes  is  justiflabla.  So  aJao  with 
respect  to  tlie  mode  of  proving  hand-writing,  it  mij^ht  be 
unsafe  wholly  to  rely  upon  the  evidence  of  companion  of 
hands  by  persons  of  experience  in  that  occupation,  but 
I  her  o  seems  no  good  reason  why  such  proof  should  uot  be 
admiitible  in  aid  of  the  present  vague  and  unaatialhMnqr 
mode  of  proof  by  the  genwal  belief  of  a  witnea^ 

The  most  plaiusible  reason  for  tbe  exclusiMMaa  of  <he 
English  law  of  evidenoe  ia  dnivad  ftom  the  nature  of  the 
trial  by  jury,  with  refimnoa  to  which  it  is  contended  to  be 
»afer  to  withdraw  doubtfbl  eviilence  lui  j^^'^ther  from  th^r 
consideration,  than  to  leave  it  to  per»ous  who  are  often  un- 
instructed,  an<l  incapable,  of  drawing  correct  disUnctioes 
upon  the  subject  of  testunuuy  to  form  a  uroper  estinute  sl 
its  credibility.  But  this  reason  is  foundea  upon  an  aaanap- 
tien  net  juaiiflad  hy  tha  Uot,  aaan^  that  ^  mmm  4t 
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proof  MliiiUy  logaliMd  m  inftJliblo  gmte  tO  truth ; 
wberou,  the  truth  is  that  many  of  them  are  quite  as  liable 
(0  lead  to  a  false  eondusion  as  those  which  are  excluded. 

In  this  state  of  tbinps,  iliert'Tore,  there  seems  no  good  rea- 
M)n  why  all  practicahlorocans  of  attuning  to  truth,  howevtsr 
various  in  their  de^ees  of  effeotivenesa,  should  not  be  com- 
mitted to  juries.  This  seems  indeed  to  be  the  growing  im- 
presaion  in  the  profession ;  the  inclination  of  toe  ooorts  of 
me  yean  being  to  let  in  as  mneh  ligjit  to  ackOM  aa  poa« 
flAle,  and  to  regard  objections  to  evidence  rather  as  mattort 
of  credibility  upon  which  juries  may  \<  l  ei-e  their  judg- 
ment, than  of  competency  to  be  wholly  withiliawn  from  their 
consideration. 

In  the  article  Equity  a  reference  is  made  to  the  present 
head  of  ETUntlfClt  and  wc  shall  accordingly  briefly  state 
the  manBW  of  ascertaining  Acts  in  courta  ot  oquitjr,  which 
dilfeti  from  the  practice  in  courts  of  law,  where  tno  witnesses 

:!rc!  produced  and  examine*!  orally  before  the  court. 

\\  itnesses  in  proceedings  in  equity  are  examined  upon 
•intteu  interro^tMies  before  the  cxammer  ;  li  e  -i  rt  ir 
I  I'fore  commissioners  in  the  country,  both  examiner  and 
coiniBi^ioaera  being  sworn  to  secrecy.  The  answers  of  the 
witMiias  to  thaa*  writlea  intercontoriM,  or  their  depoii- 
tawi,  M  fliey  ■»  called,  are  taken  down  In  writing,  and 
form  the  only  evidence  for  the  pHmtifT  and  defendant  (ex- 
cept the  defendant's  answer,  it  Uit-  i>laintiif  choose  to  a.uil 
liJiiiself  of  it),  w  hich  is  admitted  at  the  hearing  of  a  cause.* 
Tho  interrogatort«m  are  drawn  by  coumieU  aocordmg  to  the 
instructions  which  he  receives  us  to  the  fiicts  which  a  wit- 
ness is  considered  abie  to  prove;  but  it  franiBntly  happens 
that  the  instmetiona  are  verydimedvn,  and  the  oonnael  is 
obliged  to  frame  bis  interrogatories  as  well  as  he  can,  in 
order  to  elicit  the  proof  of  facts  favourable  to  the  party  for 
'vhom  he  is  ei  ii !  vt>d.  Though  each  several  interroratory, 
u  hen  Well  druwii,  is  framed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
-  )ine  single  and  <lislinct  fuct,  written  interrogatories  cannot 
from  their  nature  be  otherwise  than  long  and  somewhat 
diffloult  to  comprehend.  In  the  oid  examination  of  •  wit- 
Maib  ^  xmmm^  hMpeas  that  sevutl  questions  must  be 
asked  conaeoutiTely  for  the  purpooo  of  eompletii^  the  in- 
v'»stigation  into  and  the  esibblishment  of  every  important 
tact  to  which  the  examination  is  directed.  Written  inter- 
rogatories must  be  framed  on  tli  principle,  and  there- 
fore every  aubs^uent  part  of  an  interrogatoiy  must  be 
fianted  on  tiwtttppoiition  of  omy  previous  part  being  an- 
swemd  in  lome  my ;  md  oooMqnontl/.  it  is  hardlv  poMible 
in  writtiB  intorraeatories  to  avoid  wnat  b  caJfan  ludting 
them  leading,  and  at  the  <;amc  verbose  and  cumbrous. 
These  long  interrogutorie*,  it  is  proved  by  cx)jerience,  are 
"fieu  imperfectly  comprehended  by  the  witnesses,  and  con- 
sti'queaily  their  evidence  u  to  some  intents  either  incom- 
plete or  inaccurate,  or  both.  The  interrogatories  >^hich 
either  party  pn^ses  to  his  witneoaes  are  not  known  to  the 
•dvefae  party  until  the  examination  of  all  the  witncnea  on 
both  sides  is  eoneludod,  when  piMication  is  passed,  as  it  is 
tanned,  and  copie«  of  all  the  depositions  are  delivered  to 
the  litigating  partie<i  under  an  order  of  the  court. 

Under  this  system,  there  is  of  course  no  cross-exaraina- 
lion,  ill  tlie  proper  son.'ie  of  the  term  ;  for  one  i>arty  does 
not  know  what  the  witnesses  examined  by  the  opposite  party 
have  deposed,  and  cannot  therefore  eifectuallf  annine 
theni,  as  in  a  court  ofeoauBon  law,  where  the«roMei»mi- 
ution  of  a  iritneas  IbllowB  end  is  founded  upon  what  the 
witness  has  slated  in  his  examination  in  chief.  If  a  party 
to  a  suit  in  chancery  will  cross-examine  a  witness  who  is 
pnxluced  by  his  adversary  for  examination,  ho  must  examine 
l.im  on  written  interrogatories,  without  knowing  what  m- 
urrogatories  have  been  preposed  to  him  bv  the  opposite 
party,  an.d  without  knowing  what  he  has  aaia  in  his  deposi- 
tioiu  in  d>ie£  Such  a  eroes-examination  must  be  in  general 
altogether  useless,  and  often  dangerous  to  the  interest  of 
the  party  making;  it;  unless  his  object  is  to  a.sccrtain  that 
the  ^  iini;  V-  ju  jnfompctcnt  witness,  or  unless  the  witness 
is  (Jiie  whom  he  would  himself  have  examined  in  chief. 
Under  the  32nd  Order  of  the  21st  of  December,  1883.  the 
last  interrogatory  before  that  date  commonly  in  use  is  in 
future  to  be  altered  as  ftnowe:  'Do  you  know  or  can  you 
*et  forth  any  other  matter  or  thing  which  maybe  of  bencllt 

advantage  to  the  parties  at  issue  in  tUa  eaniab  or  either 
a  thmffca  Afoftr  hMraw  ii  not  bound  to  insert 

*  TS4  rfmrtoa  ot  vntiM  iBtliBin«>u.  not  wflllf  MflS  Stand  Si  At 


this  interrogatory ;  and  indeed  no  great  fasim  will  result  h 

it  is  never  used.   Owing  to  variaua  causes,  mch  as  disiircl 
nation  on  the  part  of  a  witm  ss  to         himself  further 
trouble,  particular  affection  to  i  r;c:  of  liio  l;ui:;:in[ig  parties, 
or  forgrtfuioess,  it  might  have  been  anticipated  that  this 
general  interrogatory  would  fail  in  ita  oijeet;  and  so 
it  has  been  used,  such  is  i^aid  to  be  tbeCMBu 

This  mode  of  asoertaioing  AmIs  kk  sntts  ia  equity  is  evi 
dently  very  delbetivs^  and  has  been  the  sulgeet  of  consider- 
able eemplaint  and  of  lengthened  inquiry;  but  liitherto 
nothiiiy;  has  been  done  to  amend  the  system. 

fSee  Minutes  of  Bvidenee  taken  be/ore  the  Chancery 
Commtsstoners,  annexed  to  their  Report  18M;  andn 
recent  pamphlet  (1^37)  by  W.  A.  Garratt,  entitled  Suggmt- 
tiont/or  Reform  in  Proceedings  in  Chttneery.) 

Thoee  wtao  may  be  inclined  loliaUow  this  su^eet  ftirtber 
will  And  it  diseassed  at  great  length  snd  with  mueh  acuta- 
ness  in  Benthain's  Paiionale  of  Judicial  Evidence.  The 
full  development  of  the  Englisii  law  of  evidence  is  eon- 

Ir.  PhiUipiis  ;<ti  i  Mr.  Starkie. 
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tained  in  the  treatises  of  Mr.  PliiUipps 
KVIL  EYE.  It  was  an  antient  s^iip 
persons  were  endued  with  the  pow 
whom  they  cast  a  hostile  or  envious  look.  Xiie  eyes  of  such 
persons  were  supposed  to  dart  noxious  rays  on  every  object 
on  wliicli  tbey  were  fixed.  This  power  of  injui  injj  with 
the  e^e  was  called  Batcania  (Boffitavia)  by  the  Greeks,  and 
Fofctntttio  by  the  Romans.  Several  writers  who  have 
collected  the  testimouies  of  the  antients  coneeming  it  (as 
Potter,  Arch«ologia  Greeca,  lib.  iL  c.  xviii.,  and  Aliariua, 
'de  Fascino^'  Orcsen  ^Inlig.  ileei.,  torn.  xiL  p.  885).  may  be 
consulted  fbr  partienbut.  Those  who  etgoyed  great  pros- 
perity, or  metwitb  any  entraordinary  good  fortune,  and  such 
as  were  too  much  elated  by  praise  and  tlattery,  wert^  tBurc 
particularly  liable  to  the  effects  of  fa  ausitiLH  Hcm  r 
when  the  Romans  praised  any  thini^  oi  person,  they  used 
to  add,  Pr(Tfiseini  or  Frafiscine  dixerim,  to  avert  any 
fascioation  that  might  ensue,  and  to  prove  that  their  praise 
was  sincere. 

It  is  vsmarkabie  tfani  the  seme  supentition  prevails  to 
the  prssent  day  in  several  parts  of  the  world,  even  in  the 

northern  part  of  our  j'jland,  nnd  In  Irolam?.  In  Greece  it 
is  at  present  called  kaAo  mait  (saxo  ptan/,  and.  lu  ejects  are 
averted  by  spitlim;,  m  tbo  same  manner  as  was  practised 
by  the  aatieuta  against  fiucination  (Theocr..  JduL  vL  S9j 
and  ill  omens  of  every  kind.  In  Italy  it  is  called  mo^ 
occAt  0,  and  among  the  tower  orders  of  people  ita  eilNts  are 
supposed  to  be  very  powerflil  end  fttal.  When  praise  it 
bestowed  on  beauty,  riches,  or  any  othf-r  advantages,  the 
person  nraised  immediately  exclaims,  '  se  mal-occhio  non 
VI  fosse,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  praise  may  not  be 
sinoere,  but  proceeds  solely  £rom  a  malicious  intention  to 
injure.  This  exclamation  is  accompanied  with  a  sign  ef 
the  hand,  or  by  holding  up  piecesof  oonl,  •hdli^  or  miens 
kinds  of  stones  worn  as  emwets. 

The  belief  in  ftscioation  is  esttemely  antient,  and  in  tli. 
opinion  ef  some  is  connected  with  the  story  of  Medusa  and 
the  Gurgons,  whose  eyes  caused  immediate  destructioa 
From  this  source  the  superstition  of  the  evil  eye  is  probably 
derived. 

Virgil  alludes  to  this  supentitioii  in  bis  third 

Scot,  in  his  *  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,"  has  on^  or  two 
passages  relating  to  it  He  says,  p.  35,  '  iiie  irishmen 
affirm  that  not  only  their  children,  but  their  cattle  are  (as 
they  call  it)  eye-bitten  when  they  fall  suddenly  sick-'  It  is 
likewise  mentioned  in  Martin's  'Description  of  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,'  in  Heron's '  JonnMf,*  Tol.  iL  p.  8S6y 
and  in  several  volumes  of  tfw  *8tatislical  Aeeeiitrt  efflooC 
Vand,'  as  still  believed  then. 

'Nothing,'  says  IMbiway,  in  his  •  Account  of  CSonsMni. 
nople,'  4to.  I^ond.  1797,  p.  391,  'can exceed  the  superstitior 
of  the  Turks  rospoctina;  the  Evil  Eye  of  an  enemy  or 
infidel.  PaAsatjes  from  the  Koran  are  painted  on  theoutside 
of  the  houBGi'  ^Inhcs  of  glass  ore  suspended  ihmi  the 
ceilings,  and  u  }  art  of  the  superiuous  caparison  of  their 
boraes  is  designed  to  attnctanontion,  and  divert  a  sinister 
influence* 

(Millinpen's  Obtenmti'jn^  on  w:  .-hifif/ur  7',:Lv-r^/,v.r  r  u 
trhich  the  Evil  Eyf,  or  Fa*anum,  i«  repreeenied  ,• 
Archfpohg.  vol.  xix.  p.  70  —  74;  Brand'e  Fffttm'  An 
tiquitiet,  4to.  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  400 — 403.) 

EVIL.  KINO'S.  [ScBOFtLA-l 
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EVOLUTE  pi^voLUTK  and  Evolutk  ] 
B VOLUTION.  [ItvonmoN  and  EvotuTiON.] 
BVOLUTIONS,  MILITARY,  are  the  movement  made 
bv  ujr  body  of  Dram  ciUiflr  acting  by  itself  or  in  ooi^uao* 
tkn  vitib  odior  bodbea»  for  tfie  purpoM  of  uri^ing  at  or  of 
retiring  from  a  field  of  battle,  or  of  pbrin^  rtself  in  a 
Bosition  to  :ict  ofTensively  or  defensively  ajjd.uat  .u\  unt'iny. 

I'hc  circumstances  attcndinf^  the  great  moveinenls  of 
armies  along  tbeir  lines  of  commuoicatiou,  and  the  dispo- 
nitions  of  the  troom  on  the  field  of  battle,  are  developed 
under  tlie  words  Strategy  and  Tactics.  The  present 
arttelo  will  therefore  comprehend  merely  a  description  of 
Ibe  manner  in  which  the  principal  evolutions  of  a  battalion 
of  infkntnr,  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  an  entire  army,  are 
oerfonned;  and  will  conclude  with  a  diofi  tMOUnt  of  the 
movements  of  light  troops  in  the  Held. 

Evolutions  of  a  Battalinn. — When  a  battalion  formed  in 
line  has  to  march  in  that  order  towards  the  front  or  rear, 
m  order  to  ensure  exactness  in  the  movement  three  direct- 
inf  soiieMits  yailL  themaelvas  a  little  my  in  frant  of  the 
eenttv  of  tin  Ime,  and  observinffaoine  objecA  in  the  required 
direction,  they  a<lvance  directly  towards  it,  the  battalion 
following  and  kc<;ping  itself  perpendicular  to  the  line  of 
march.  While  the  battalion  is  thus  moviiip  in  line,  the 
two  Hanked  companies  are  wheeled  backwards,  and  made 
to  march  in  files  perpendicularly  to  the  line  of  the  bat- 
talion, in  order  to  oofer  it;  and  on  •  halt  being  ordered, 
they  foee  tomrds  the  enemy. 

This  order  of  march  can  of  course  only  take  place  whcra 
the  country  is  open;  when  partial  ol)«taclcs  occur,  the  troo])s 
near  them  necessarily  form  in  file  till  they  havepas&ed  thcui. 
and  afterwards  the}*  wheel  into  the  line ;  but  when  ihu 
obstacles  are  of  great  extent,  and  occur  freouenily,  it  is 
evident  that  the  march  of  the  battalion  iJiould  be  in 
column. 

Columns  formed  for  this  purpose  are  desigiiated  columns 
of  companies,  of  subdivisions,  and  of  sections,  according 
a!<  their  breadths,  or  tlx;  extent  of  their  front,  is  equal  to 
that  of  a  whole,  a  half,  or  any  portion  of  a  company  ;  and 
they  are  said  to  be  at  open  order,  at  half,  or  at  (juai  ior 
distanee*  aeoording  as  the  intervals  between  the  companies 
or  thair  divlaioiiB  are  equal  to  the  whole,  to  one-half,  or  to 
«n»^nirtef  of  the  hraadth  of  the  eolumn.  The  order  is 
said  to  he  doee  wImi  dm  leTnl  dhriiiac*  am  at  the 
distance  of  one  pMe  only  ftotteaohoittMir  in  tin  length  of 

the  column. 

The  wheel  from  line  into  column,  and  the  converse, 
when  the  battalion  i»  at  a  hall,mu.st  obviously  be  performed  ' 
by  causing  the  divisions  to  describe  a  quarter  of  a  eircle  on  \ 
their  respective  pivotai  But  when  a  battalim  in  column  is  - 
on  the  marefa,  end  it  »  vsquired  to  change  the  route, 
should  the  divisions  be  at  the  full  distances  from  each  other, 
that  is,  at  inten  uts  equal  to  the  length  of  a  division,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  first  division,  after  having  described  on 
its  pivot  an  angle  equal  to  that  which  the  new  dirc>cluin  is 
tOimake  with  the  former,  should  march  forward  as  soon  as 
the  wheeling  pivot  of  the  nost  division  Ims  arrived  at  tlte 
like  pivot  of  the  flnt  division;  the  second  division  then 
wheels  and  marches  in  like  manner,  and  so  on.  The  same 
rale  may  be  followed  when  the  divisions  are  at  less  than 
ftill  distance,  proviiled  tiie  angle  wliich  the  intended 
direction  of  march  makes  with  the  former  is  sufficiently 
obtuse  to  allow  the  divisions  to  describe  the  required  angle 
without  interfering  with  one  another,  otherwise  the  wheeling 
nnat  be  made  by  parte;  the  first  division  desctibing  a 
portion  of  th«  angle  oswesponding  to  the  required  chang<-  of 
oireetion,  then  marefaing  forward  a  few  paces,  and  couipk  i- 
inp  the  whed,  the  other  divisions  doing  the  same  in  nro- 
piirUuii  iis  they  arrive  at  the  ground  where  the  preceding 
division  performed  the  evu;iit.!:ii  Tlu-  ',v  hue  lings  maybe 
made  upon  either  exttemitv  of  a  company  or  subdivision, 
ami  they  may  take  plMO  mther  Ibrward  or  iNwikwnrd,  ac- 
corduig  to  circumatMwee;  oecasionaUy  ahn  »  eonpany  is 
nqnired  to  perform  a  wheel  unon  its  oenire,  in  which  caee 
one-half  wheels  backward,  anri  the  other  half  for^rani  :  but 
in  all  cases  the  wheeling  pivots  arc  to  remain  dru^i^uU,  ui  in 
one  line. 

When  a  battalion  is  formed  into  a  column  for  tiie  pur- 
pose of  an  attack,  it  is  called  a  column  of  manouvre ;  and 
when  so  formed  in  order  to  move  along  a  road  or  through  a 
defile,  a  column  of  route.  In  eitlm  caaa  the  eolumn  mi<y 


ne  in  open  ordsbnt  halt  wnlnuarter  distance,  or  in  dose 
«*asr;  laA  {■  An  tnt  famattm 


the  column  of  course 


occupies  in  length  an  extent  of  ground  equal  lothat  which 
it  occupies  in  line,  minus  the  length  of  the  first  division 
Columni  at  half,  or  at  quarter  distance,  or  at  close  order, 
havothe  oonvenience  of  moving  upon  less  apnea  than  the 
open  edivmn,  with  e<|iin!  rapacity  of  fbrminf^  w  anv 
manner  that  maybe  required  for  resisting  an  attack;  ami 
ihcir  cumpucl  order  enables  them  to  avoid  the  evils  attend- 
ing the  loss  of  distances  which  may  occur  with  an  open 
column,  from  the  inequalities  of  the  ground. 

The  battalion  in  line  may  be  formed  into  a  single  or 
double  ooloan:  the  former  upon  or  in  rear  of  cither  flank 
company,  and  the  latter  upon  the  two  centre  companies  or 
the  two  centre  subdivisions.  In  cither  case  the  column  is 
equally  fit  for  its  purpose,  aud  the  preference  of  one  to  the 
other  mmt  depend  upon  the  ground  or  upon  the  ]K>int  to 
H  hich  the  movement  is  to  be  directed :  the  tanj<le  column, 
however,  can  always  be  diminished  to  the  smallest  degree, 
accordinc^  to  the  breadth  of  the  defile ;  whereas  the  douUe 
column,  if  much  dimimshed,  may  be  in  danger  of  beeooing 
disoidared  b  v  the  intermixture  of  the  Uea.  For  an  attach, 
the  eolumn  formed  on  the  centre  of  a  battalion  can  he 

rapidlv  Irought  to  bear  upon  the  reqiiirrrl  p.  .11;  thnn  ;i 
coluuui  lormed  on  one  of  the  wings,  scoing  iii<u  the  ii;vi- 
-sions  in  line  have  but  half  the  distance  to  march  throup.i 
in  order  to  arrive  at  their  places  in  the  column,  and  a  cor- 
responding advantage  is  eiyoyed  wlien  the  battalion  haa  to 
deploy  from  column  into  line^ 

It  IS  to  be  observed  that  (he  front  of  a  colQtnn  should 
never  be  unnecessarily  contracted,  and  battalions  should  be 
so  instructed  as  to  render  it  intlifTcrciit  whether  the  first  or 
socinul  rank  is  in  front,  or  whether  the  right  or  left  flank 
divLiioa  (of  the  line)  is  at  the  head  of  tlie  column  ;  but  oc- 
casions may  occur  in  which  the  order  of  battle  is  to  be 
reversed,  and  then  the  divisions  must  necessarily  change 
(heir  positions  by  countermarching. 

A  battalion  in  column  at  open  order  is  formed  in  line  by 
merely  causing  the  divisions  to  wheel  upon  their  r«speetivr 
pivots;  but  a  clo>c  rulumn  uf  companies,  having  its  he ; ! 
already  in  the  aUgnvuiettt,  it»  deployed  by  c  lusiu^  tht  it- 
\cral  divisions  to  move  out  by  files  to  the  ri£;hi  or  left 
parallel  to  the  alignemcnt ;  each  division  bavins;  gat  beyond 
that  which  was  in  front  of  it  halts,  and  then  marcbetiip  to 
its  plaoe  in  the  line^  The  detdonnenl  may  tako  plane  npoo 
any  one  of  the  companies,  wbiien  then  leniains  at  teat. 

Echellon  movements  arc  performed  when  it  is  required 
to  advance  or  retreat  obliquely,  and  whi  ti  a  chan^i  is  to  hf 
iiKnIe  in  the  position  of  a  line,  correspoti<hni;  to  a  v\  hcfi  I 
the  whole  about  some  given  point:  the  movements  ar« 
made  to  the  front  when  an  enemy's  flank  is  to  be  turned, 
and  to  the  rear  when  it  is  lequired  to  cover  the  flank  of  the 
line  itself  Bebellon  movements  are  the  safest  that  can  be 
adopted  by  troops  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  as  they  have 
the  advantage  of  preserving  a  general  front  during  the 
inarch.  A  direct  echellon,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  formeii 
by  the  differont  companies  or  »ubdivisions  marching  from 
their  position  in  the  luie  towanls  the  front  or  rear,  keeping 
tnrallcl  to  that  position,  and  balling  successively  when  at  - 
rived  at  the  required  distances.  The  oblique  echellon  is 
formed  by  causing  the  different  cotnpanies  or  subdinttoiu 
to  make  a  wheel  upon  their  pivots  through  any  angle  less 
than  a  rigiit  angle,  but  generally  not  more  than  one  oif,'lith  o. 
It;  the  parallelism  of  the  divisions  boini;  ensured  by  i-j»u*in;; 
a  non-commissioned  ofllcerof  each  division  to  ]ilace  himiH-li'. 
as  the  case  may  require,  before  or  behind  some  given  Hie, 
suppose  the  eighth,  from  the  pivot,  and  to  take  a  givwn  nnm" 
ber  of  paces  on  an  are  of  whidi  that  pivot  is  tbecentxw;  the 
division  is  then  to  whed  np  to  the  place  where  he  balta. 

Aw  important  evolution  of  *a,  battalion  is  tliat  of  placing 
itself  in  a  M)Uare  or  oblong  form,  with  the  men  tm  the  four 
sides  facing  outwards,  as  to  be  enabled  lo  resist  an 
enemy  who  may  attempt  to  surround  thetn.  This  Itgure  is 
alwayi flmned  flolloWt  or  so  as  to  enclose  a  sjuce  in  which 
bagi^i^  or  tRMsurs  may  be  placed  for  security;  if  other- 
~~~  It  is  evident  that  ersat  numben  of  the  man  wroold  br 


useless,  since  they  could  not  use  their  fire-arms. 

When  a  Itattalion  in  line  is  to  forni  a  hollow  sqnart*.  the 
mantDUvre  may  take  place  upon  a:n  c^i^eii  c  i  ipiii  i.,  or 
Upon  one  formed  of  the  two  contiguous  subdivisions  -  f  two 
companies,  which  then  for  the  moment  remain  at  rest ; 
while  the  other  companies  break  out  of  the  line  and  march, 
some  to  the  ftont  and  some  to  the  resr  of  the  troops  wbe 
are  stationary,  so  as  to  form  with  them  aooliiaa  of  corn* 
panics  at  quarter  distance.  The  second  divinm  in  ths 
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«dlnaui  cloM>  up  to  th*  int,  and  thiM  two  tarn  Un  front 
of  ti»  SQuire ;  the  two  iwr  dbWoiu  than  ftw  (Mtwvdt, 
tli«  iMt  DUt  one  closes  up  to  the  last,  and  these  two  form 
the  rear  of  the  square.  The  remaining  divisions  wheel 
civ;t\v  artls,  and  constitute  the  two  aides  of  thr  ^qticin^  or  ob- 
long, which  is  thus  formed  four  dwp.  If  the  sauarc  is  to 
resist  an  attack  of  cavalry,  the  two  front  ranks  kneel  and 
slope  their  flrsloclu  outwards  till.  »t  the  word  of  oominand, 
they  fire  a  volley:  the  men  in  the  two  standing  ranks  fire 
by  fltea,  or  independently  of  one  another.  It  is  said  tliat 
Bonaparte,  while  in  Egypt,  formed  his  in&ntry  in  squares 
whose  sides  were  six  luilki  deep,  in  offdar  to  iwiit  the 
Mameluke  cavalry. 

When  several  battaliotu  tem  themselves  into  squares, 
thev  dispose  thenuolios  oitbor  «n  ecfaellon  or  in  two  lioei. 
each  square  in  tbo  lint  Vm  being  at  some  distance  in  ikont 
of  the  interval  botwoen  two  aqnaies  in  the  second  line ;  by 
whieh  meaia  the  Are  of  one  square  may  defend  the  ikee  of 
ani  if  liiT. 

Sijuares  maybe  reduced  to  column^,  and  these  to  Une. 
by  reversing  tne  proccises  above  mentioned.  One  square 
consisting  of  !>c\enil  battalions  is  not  recorarocndeu.  as 
much  time  would  U-  »pcnt  in  lU  furmatiun,  and  the  safety 
of  the  tiooipa  nwbi  be  oodencaied  ahould  thej  be  nttoeked 
wUle  ao  oeenpiea. 

A  battalion  in  f  iliium  miy  be  obliged  to  engage  in  a 
street  or  narrow  paiso  \'tiniro  deployment  is  impossible.  In 
this  case,  if  the  column  is  advancing,  the  two  front  com- 
panies or  divisions  fir^  the  first  kneelintf  and  the  other 
standing;  after  which,  on n fevottpAle occasion  presenting 
itedf.  Wo  whole  column  movei  ftnracdt  if  the  eetumn  is 
to  ratire,  the  flnt  divisbn,  after  flfhw.  fkeoe  ootfrerds,  half 
to  the  right  and  half  to  the  left ;  tnese  subdivisions  file 
away  to  the  rear,  where  they  re-load :  the  <>econd  division 
.  fires,  then  flies  to  the  rear  in  like  manner,  and  so  on. 

£volutioiu  qf  a  R^etment  qf  Caeairy. — The  movements 
of  cavalry  on  a  field  uf  baulc»  like  thoee  of  infltntry,  consist 
of  marrhcA  to  the  flront  or  nnr,  in  line  or  on  odieUon ; 
deploying  irum  open  or  etolo  eoltimtM  into  Uno,  and  the 
converse. 

If  it  be  required  to  form  a  line  for  attack  firom  an  open 
'  i  li^run  of  divisions  U|x;ii  \\v.\  particular  division,  those  divi- 
sii^ns  which  are  in  front  make  a  wlioel  forward  equal  to 
throe-eighths  of  a  circle,  and  those  which  are  in  rear  wheel 
forward  one-eighth ;  nil  the  divisions  being  thus  parallel  to 
each  other,  they  march  in  this  order  up  to  the  alignemeiit 
on  the  division  which  remained  stationary,  wheeling  into  it 
aa  Ihcy  arrive.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  column  be  in  retreat, 
and  it  be  required  to  form  a  line  uii  the  dcTcnsive  from  an 
open  e«lumn  of  divisions,  suppose  f)n  the  first  division  of 
the  tirst  or  leadinsj^  squadron,  all  the  divisions  are  to  make  a 
wheel  equal  to  one-eighth  of  a  circle,  and  in  this  order 
awieh  up  and  wheel  into  the  aligneOMOt.  ItUnot  he  ob- 
aonwd  thai  the  line  ficat  formed  in  theae  oMot  it  to  bo  at 
the  distance  of  two  botieo'  length  in  roer  of  the  intended 
,li!jiir]TipnT,  in  order  to  allow  the  officers  in  front  of  each 
hi|uadron  to  dross  the  troops,  which  they  can  do  more 
curreetly  tlMA'tho  oOeecaof  dhMoue  «ho  an  in  the  Imc 
itsel£ 

To  dqilhnr  in  Ibe  to  the  ftoni  ftom  a  dooe  coUnnn  of 
MtoadKHU  nr  an  attack,  suppose  on  tlio  oaeond  tqnadioni 
Ml  the  oquadwais  except  this  break  into  division  by  tbnea, 

as  it  is  called  (that  is  into  divisions  consisting  of  three 
horses  in  each  of  the  two  lines) ;  the  divisions  of  the  first 
squadron  \\nL(  i  ^  quarter  circle  to  the  rii^hl,  and  march  in 
that  order  ti-l  rliey  t:et  beyond  the  squaHron  ou  which  the 
line  is  to  be  formed ;  the  third  and  fourth  squadrons  also 
break  into  divisions  in  like  manner,  wherting  to  the  left, 
and  marching  till  they  get  opposite  their  roepeetive  places 
in  the  intended  lino,  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  front  of  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  first  squadron,  and  into  this  line 
all  the  squaorons  n  )w  march.  But  :f  ti  l  line  be  required 
to  be  formed  on  the  rear  of  the  regimdni  when  in  retreat, 
for  the  purpose  of  defence,  suppose  on  tho  fourth  stiuadron, 
this  squadron  must  then  change  its  front  bjf  a  counter- 
march,  the  others  break  into  di%iiiooa»  wheal  a  quarter 
cirtk,  and  march  to  the  left  till  th^  come  appwito  their 
proper  places  in  the  intended  alignement,  into  which  they 
then  march  a.s  lirf-.r,.' 

The  evulLitiuu^,  iiiu  made  a'i  almve  slated  when  the  regi* 
tiient  IS  in  column  with  its  r\<^\\'  ui  front;  bnt  it  it  to 
sppty  the  precepts  to  the  CQUtrarj  case.  I 

%«e  reaaon  whv  the  oQuannm  are  made  to  brsak  into  i 
?.  C..  No.  60h 


|dtviaianabytaiaotitthat,fltneethebiandtli«f&f«e  

I  is  aboot  equal  to  ikn  length  of  one,  eadi  divirioa  of  throe 

can  wheel  within  a  ^parc  equal  tn  ibnt  which  it  ooeupies  ia 
line:  the  practice  however  ha*  been  objected  to  on  account 
of  the  extension  of  the  filea  which  is  produced  <Thcn  march- 
ing in  this  order.  Movements  by  the  usual  dtnaiona  or 
sub-divisioos  have  been  pnftmd  «B  thia  aeeonnt,  but  Aa 
fiirmer  method  prevails. 

Evolutiont  tff  on  Army. — The  general  principles  upon 
which  the  evolutions  of  armies,  divisions,  or  bn£aJc>  are 
performed,  correspond  nearly  to  those  of  single  battalions. 
When  a  whole  line  has  to  advance  parallel  to  iUelf,  one  of 
the  battalions  is  consulered  as  the  regtilalor,  and  all  the 
others  should  conform  to  its  movements.  The  commander 
of  this  battalion  must  therefine  devote  bta  whole  atlantiaa 
to  the  preservation  of  the  directian  vhidi  baa  bean  inK- 
eated  by  the  general  oommanding  the  army,  while  the 
dank  officers  of  the  other  battalions  must  endeavour  to  pre- 
ser\  e  the  regularity  of  their  own  battaliona  by  lha  liaa  of 

the  colours. 

Columns  of  route  or  manoeuvre  are  formed  of  any  number 
of  baitalionii,  each  ixi  column  of  comnaniee  or  of  sub-divi- 
sions, in  rear  of  one  another ;  and  ii  the  columiu  are  at 
close  order,  the  interval  between  avaiy  tmo  battalions  is 
only  six  paceH,  or  the  tamo  aa  if  aQ  the  troops  were  drawn 
up  in  line.  If  the  distances  of  the  companies  are  equal  to 
one  quarter  of  the  length  of  their  front,  the  inter^uis  be 
tween  the  battalions  arc  twelve  puces ;  but  when  the  co 
lumns  are  at  open  order,  the  intervals  of  the  battalions 
should  be  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  column,  togetherwith 
the  to.  paoH  which  iheuld  be  the  intervale  between  the 
battalions  in  line.  Snob  eolumne  at  the  loot  can  instantly 
be  thrown  into  line  by  each  company  makiTig  ■^inij  ly  a 
wheel  on  iis  proper  pivot.  Wlien  one  general  column  i« 
required  to  for:ii  mtu  what  is  called  a  line  of  columns,  the 
heads  of  all  the  columns  must  be  placed  in  one  alignemeu^ 
but  the  distances  of  the  several  columns  firooi  i 


in  the  diieetion  of  the  line  may*  aoooiding  tocireumManee^ 
be  of  any  extant,  from  oix  paoea  (in  wbien  eaaa  the  oolttmns 


are  said  to  be  contiguous),  to  the  proper  distance  for  do- 
plovment,  that  is.  a  distance  equal  to  the  length  of  a 
column. 

A  column  whufte  divisions  are  either  at  quarter  distauoe 
from  each  other,  or  in  close  order,  can  always  wheel  into  a 
line  of  columns,  because  each  battalion,  in  perfbrming  the 
wheel,  leaves  room  furtiie  wheel  of  that  which  is  in  its  rear  j 
but  a  Une  of  ooniiguoiu  oolumn%  whan  the  depth  of  each 
battalion  exeeeda  the  extent  of  lis  front,  cannot  ibr  want  of 
room  be  wheeled  into  a  single  column.  When  such  a 
maucBuvre  becomes  neccssani,  the  line  of  columns  moat 
open  out  to  the  ris(bt  or  U-fl  lar  eiiuugh  to  allow  the  wheel 
to  be  pertdrmed.  When  a  line  of  columns  is  required  to  be 
changed  into  one  column,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  a 
march  towarda  either  flank,  the  most  convenient  ditpoit- 
tibo  would  be  that  in  which  alt  the  eolumne  in  the  Ihw 
stand  with  their  ri>;ht  wings  in  front,  if  it  is  inttrrsrlivl  that 
the  march  should  bo  towards  the  right,  atui  tlju  conlrarj", 
if  it  is  to  be  towards  the  left,  for  then  a  simple  wheel  to  the 
front  brings  the  divisions  into  the  alignement  m  their  pro- 
per order. 

When  a  eoliunn  » <m  a  march,  the  baggage  should  be  in 
the  rear;  or  if,  on  any  account,  it  is  placed  within  the  Hno^ 

it  should  be,  together  with  the  artillery  which  accompanies 
the  column,  in  the  intervals  between  brigade*,  and  never 
between  the  battalions  of  a  brigade.  The  preservation  of 
Uie  ohginal  extent  of  a  column  in  f^nt  is  of  importance, 
and  defiling,  in  order  to  pass  an  obstacle,  should  be  avoided 
if  posetbl^  on  account  of  the  loss  of  time  which  it  ooeasiona 
in  Ihet.  it  vrill  fVequeotly  happen  that,  on  arriving  at  a 
stream,  a  ditch,  or  a  bank,  the  obstacle  will  be  mere  con- 
veniently passed  by  extending  than  by  contracting  the 
front 

Echellon  movements  of  an  array  are  almost  always  those 
which  are  made  when  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  the  ine- 
qualities of  ground  geQcrallv  preventme  large  bodies  of 
troops,  if  it  were  otherwise  aaviseable  to  oo  so,  from  acting 
against  on*  aiMther  in  oontinnona  linos.  Like  the  eehdion 
movoments  of  batteHona,  thoee  of  en  army  may  be  dtlMr 
direct  or  oblique:  the  former  are  executed  by  advancing 
brigades,  battalions,  or  eonipumes  parallel  to  and  at  un- 
equal (listancci  from  their  front;  and  this  advaisn:  mriv  bo 
made  from  the  centre  of  the  line  when  it  is  intended  to 
refbae  both  wings  to  an  enemy,  «t  ftom  one  flank  whan  it 
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k  intciidod  to  ttirn  that  of  the  enemy.  The  direct  eebelloii 
Bjay  also  be  produced  by  posting  columns  in  proper  situa- 
tiom,  rmdjr  for  deplojmwnt,  puBllel  to  the  wnimfB  jweitioB: 

HufTir  ient  to  allow  them  to  ftrm  fli|iiam  cheoquatviM,  ao  as 

to  flank  one  another. 

Oblique  cfhcllons  of  an  army  arc  fonned  by  wheeling, 
and  then  marching  in  the  new  directions  so  as  to  gam 
grtrond  obliqii«ilf  toinrdt  •  flank ;  each  of  the  several  bodies 
perfnmi  ing  tbe  nuuMrane  abooM  not  exceed  a  ooUi^t,  a» 
It  TQigli r  be  hanrdous  10  presflnt  one  flanl  of  a  large  oodf 
towards  an  enemy  in  position,  and  thus  expow  the  line  to 
be  enfiladed.  And, as  the  enemy  would  eirlenvour  to  eoun- 
terart  the  intended  projeet  of  outflanking  lum,  should  be 
observe  it,  advantage  ought  to  bo  taken  of  the  liKalities 
to  conceal  some  of  the  divisions,  and  to  gain  points  of  sup- 
port tat  the  bodies  pkced  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  (be 
umy.  When  it  is  mtmded  to  reAua  one  wing,  tbe  bat- 
talions of  that  wing  may  retreat  cn  echcllon  as  far  as  ne- 
cessary, and  the  artillery  of  that  part  of  the  line  which  is 
stationary  ^hnuld  be  ready  t(i  enlliade  the  enemy  on  liis 
advance  towards  the  retiring  di\is!nns.  Movements  of 
attack  may  be  made  in  columns,  whii  h  should  deploy  in 
line  at  from  1200  to  1400 paces  from  tbe  enemy;  the'de- 
atrucdve  eflbets  of  an  enlllading  Are  preventing  a  nearer 
approach  in  column. 

Generally  spcakint;,  the  most  convenient  order  for  an 
army,  whether  on  the  offensive  or  deteiis'.ve,  is  in  rohimn, 
provided  ihe  colunins  can  be  covered  by  the  ground  from 
the  enemy's  artillery  ;  since  it  may  be  readily  moved  iip  to 
any  given  point  of  attack,  wliilo  the  enemy  has  few  means 
of  judging  where  that  pomt  of  attack  will  be. 

Changes  in  the  front  of  a  position,  xhm  under  lire,  are 
test  effected  by  an  echellon  inarch  of  companies ;  bat  when 
the  Ime  is  extensive,  (he  battalions  \\hich  are  motit  remote 
from  the  new  alignemcnt,  and  whieli  may  be  attacked  by 
cavalry  during  the  movement,  should  be  marched  up  in 
columas  of  ^ttalions,  the  divisions  being  at  quarter  dis- 
tan(  cs  (h>ni  one  another. 

Tbe  retreat  of  a  line  is  accomplished  hj  eaasim|  each 
alternate  battalion  to  retire,  perpendicularly  to  tbe  front,  to 
a  certain  distance  towards  the  rear,  not  exceeding  200 
yards,  thai  the  divisions  may  be  able  to  support  eaeh  other 
by  their  fires ;  the  remaining  battalions  protecting  the  re- 
treat of  tl>e  others,  and  then  retiring  as  far  as  the  intervals 
between  the  former  battalions,  who  then  retreat  still  far- 
ther, and  so  on.  The  intervab  in  the  lines  should  be  occu- 
pied by  light  infantry ;  and  if  the  enemy  should  press 
closely,  the  second  line  >jf  the  army,  after  the  first  batta 
lions  nave  passed  tlirough  it,  must  contribute  by  its  (ire  to 
Ibc  defence  of  the  intervals  in  the  first  line. 

This  retreat  by  alternate  baitalions,  or  by  half-battalions, 
is  indispensable  when  it  is  made  over  a  plain ;  and  if  the 
letieat  is  to  be  continued,  defilies  and  commanding  spots  of 
ground  must  be  ooeopted  an^  deibnded  a«  long  as  posaible; 
by  degrees  the  bodies  may  ditiiinish  their  fronts  and  ibtm 
themselves  into  columns  of  man  h. 

If  a  i;radual  retreat  of  tlie  whole  line  is  not  intended,  on 
a  flank  of  the  army  beinp  attacked,  that  tiank  only  may  be 
retired  in  direct  echcllon  b)  alternate  battalions  or  half- 

iwttalism,  bcsinning  viih  that  which  is  at  the  extremity  of 
the  flank  attaeked;  the  lematning  bvttalions  then  retire, 

still  en  echellon,  thus  keeping  the  menaced  tiank  refused 
to  the  enemy,  taking  care  that  the  distances  between  the 
rorps  are  not  so  great  as  to  reader  it  impossible  for  them  to 
defend  each  other  by  their  tire.  Each  body  must  repel  an 
attack,  if  made  upon  it  by  infantry,  by  a  counter-attack  ;  if 
by  cavalry,  it  may  disposie  itself  in  a  square ;  or  a  new  line 
may  be  formed  in  the  oblique  position,  if  it  be  thonght  beet 
thus  to  resist  a  general  attack  of  the  enemy. 

The  movements  of  the  second  tine  of  an  army  should 
correspond  exactly  to  those  of  the  first ;  the  two  lines 
always  preserving  their  parallelism  and  distance.  TK- 
eccond  is  however  frequently  kept  in  a  line  of  columns  of 
ealtalioas,  and  is  made  to  move  in  that  order  even  when 
(be  first  Ihia  is  deployed. 

Tbe  most  proper  stations  for  cavalry  m  on  the  win^  of 
an  army,  because  troops  of  this  class  are  unlit  ftnr  resisting 
an  uituek ;  and  should  they  be  eom[>ellcd  to  retire  when 
pWed  in  the  oentre,  tllere  would  be  left  an  interval  which 
the  ciU'iiiy  might  immediately  oreupy.  and  from  thenro 
er.&ladc  the  wings.  This  false  disposition  was  made  by  the 
Preach  at  the  Battles  of  Hoehstet  and  Minden^  and  vras  I 


the  cause  oi  tbeir  defeat  in  those  actiaui.  Cavaby  are 

generally  emoloyed  in  theopibration  of  tttming  a  line;  and 
;  is  evidrat  uiat  this  aMm»itvre  mast  be  more  iMdilyaiada 
ftom  tbe  tieatest  vinf  than  ttom  tbe  centre. 

Mancfuvref  nf  lAght  Tw»;:  v  — Tolhe  light  infimtry  and 
ritlcmen,  or  troops  acting;  as  such,  are  entrusted  the  guard 
of  tlie  enoampments  or  cantonments.  l/Vhen  an  army  is  on 
the  march  they  reconnoitre  tbe  country,  repel  any  parties 
of  tbe  enemy  which  might  get  betireen  the  columns  while 
ndmunng;  and  they oheok the  pnnoikor  flwaoeiqrin  • 
retreat. 

When  a  battalion  is  rinployr-d  as  light  infantry,  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  nit::i  .^iiould  actually  engage  as  skir- 
mishers; these  extend  themselves  in  line,  in  two  raiik»,  to 
tbe  right  and  left,  from  some  given  file,  at  any  duuwce 
which  may  be  appointed;  or.  it  no  order  is  given,  at  the 
regulated  distance  of  six  paces.  Ihe  met  of  tbe  balttliMt 
isohnded  into  partiei,  as  supports,  of  whkdi  one  is  utMaOy 
in  rear  of  the  centre,  and  another  i.s  towards  each  flank; 
and  when  the  skirmishers  iiave  advanced  about  one  hun- 
dred paces  to  llie  front,  th«se  supports  follow  iliein,  and  are 
themselves  followed  by  a  general  re-terve.  Each  of  tbe  sup- 
porting bodies  and  the  reserve  should  be  kept  in  eompaot 
order ;  and  when  the  akitmnhen  retire  upon  their  etippoc^ 
they  form  in  seotions  in  its  rear.  The  skirmisiien  advanee 
or  retire,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  one  genera!  line,  and  they 
should  avoid  standinf;  exposed  if  any  c  over,  as  that  of  -i 
hedge,  ditch,  or  copse,  can  be  obtained  oi:  \:\y  Lround:  for 
this  reason,  when  obliged  to  crus^  an  open  plain,  their  line 
should  make  a  simultaneous  rush  towards  tbe  spots  wbue 
they  may  fire  under  cover.  On  open  ground,  they  fire 
kneeling  or  lying  down,  the  front  rank  man  discharging 
his  piece  first,  then  retiring  in  rear  of  the  second  rank  and 
loading:  as  soon  as  be  has  loaded  he  gives  the  word,  ready, 
in  a  low  \oice,  when  the  second  rank  mou  Fir<  >  I  loads, 
caro  being  taken  that  the  mnskets  of  boiii  raniiji  are  not 
unloaded  at  the  same  time. 

On  the  appearance  of  cavalry  the  nearest  sopporteca 
and  tba  marre  move  towards  the  threatened  part,  and 
fcna  oaaana:  the  skimishers  at  tbe  wme  time  run  to  any 
cover  flon  iroenee  they  may  aid  the  supports  hf  a  orms 
Are. 

When  lif<ht  troops  have  to  advance  across  a  bridge,  or 
through  a  short  defile,  on  arriving  at  the  batik  of  the  fiver, 
or  at  the  entrance  of  the  defile,  the  skirmishers  lie  down  in 
line  and  fin ;  the  supports,  strengthened  by  the  reserve^ 
charge  the  ennny  em  the  biidm  or  in  the  deiUe.  drive  hiB 
back,  and  then  form  an  extenoBd  Kne  as  skbnisnen,  vhile 
the  former  skirmishers  pass  the  bridaje  or  defile,  and  now 
constitute  the  supports  and  reserve.  In  retreating  the  sup- 
;  iru  pass  first  over  the  bridge  or  through  tbe  defile,  covered 
by  the  skirmishers,  and  imn>ediately  deploy,  in  order  to  act 
as  skirmishers  themselves;  tbe  former  skirmishen  then 
rapidly  poM,  fidlowed  by  the  anpports,  and  the  whole  form 
in  eolunn  in  mr  of  the  present  skimiishef^  who  then,  by 
their  fire,  protect  the  retreat  if  it  is  to  be  continued. 

E'VORA,  the  principal  town  of  the  province  of  Alentejo, 
in  Portugal,  is  built  upon  an  eminence  in  the  midst  of  a 
fine  open  country,  which  produces  wiue,  uU,  and  <  orn.  and 
is  soutn-west  of  tbe  Serrade  Osa,  which  form-  part  of  the 
range  which  crosses  Alentejo  from  east  to  west,  Evora 
is  an  archbishop's  see,  has  a  college,  two  fisniale  booses  of 
edneation,  several  good  boilings,  and  a  fine  aqueduct,  at- 
tributed to  Serton'u<>,  who  for  a  time  made  this  town,  then 
called  Ebvirii,  hi-  i  i  ii'i  nr.  Julius  Cw-ar,  uf(«'r  hisSpani?>h 
campaign,  made  Kbora  a  municipium,  with  tht.-  name  oi 
Liberalitas  J ulia.  There  is  now  at  Evora  a  handsome  temple 
of  the  Roman  period,  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Diana:  the  firont  presents  an  hcxastylc  of  tbe Corinthjesi 
order,  the  columns  remain,  and  the  capitals  are  of  very  deU- 
eate  workmanship,  but  the  entablature  is  gone,  and  ba« 
been  replaced  by  a  rubble  work  with  pinnacles  in  the 
Moorish  style.  (Murphy's  Travfl.s  and  llewqfthis  Tfmpie, 
with  Cofifix  of  Rnmait  Jrixcriptioris  fiund  at  i.rora.) 
Evora  has  about  l'2,00U  inhabitants,  some  manufactune 
of  hats  and  leather,  and  a  con!<iderablc  inland  trade.  It 
suffered  gieatl^  in  the  French  tnvaaian  of  leos,  for  Iiaring 
attempted  an  mrarrection  against  the  Invaders :  many  <i 
the  inhabitants  were  put  to  death.  (SontheyV //i^^ory  (j/ 
ihe  Pent nt.ular  H  ar.)  Evoni  lies  on  the  road  trom  Lisbon 
to  the  Algarve.  and  is  about  So  miles  ^.outh-e4lst  of  Lisbon. 
30  miles  north  of  Beja.  and  iO  miles  west  by  a<mlk  e* 
Bed^loe 
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EVEBM.OND.    CHARLES  de  St.  Deiiys,  Seigneur 
de  St.  lEvreiuouU,  Wiis  born  April  i,  Ifiia,  at  St.  Dunys 
le  Guatit.  near  Giutancos,  in  Normandy.    He  entered  i)ie 
army  early,  and  by  bin  literary  talents  and  sprightly  wit.  a.4 
V«U  tii  bravery,  acquired  the  friendship  of  Turenoe,  Condi, 
and  utber  of  ibt  aiMt  dutiogui^bifd  loea  of  that  brilltaut 
epoch.  CondtS  nuid«  kin  Iwatonant  of  his  guards,  for  the 
sake  of  hia  aocicty ;  and  he  fought  with  that  com- 
mander at  ibij  bluudy  batllu^i  of  Rocrui  and  Nurdlingen. 
But  the  prince,  though  fond  of  raillery  at  tlie  expAue  of 
others,  couhl  not  bear  it  levelled  against  hiimelf ;  and  St. 
Errenuind,  by  an  imprudept  exerci>e  of  bis  satiric  humour, 
loii  bia  patnm  and  bis  iimitaoaiinr  ia  lC4fi.  Intliavaisof 
tlie  Fnnde  be  Mpouaadtba  nsral  eadaa^  andim  nwardad 
with  promotion  and  a  pension.     He  incurred  a  three 
months*  imprisonment  in  the  Bastile  by  making  too  froe 
with  Cardinal  Mazarin  ;  but  tound  mean-"  to  reinstate  him 
sch'iU  the  minisier's  favour.    .Vnuther  indiscretion  in  ridi- 
culing the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenec-^  utnless,  as  has  been  said, 
tbeae  was  some  secret  cause  for  bis  disgnoe,  a^  thk  was 
only  a  pretext),  led  to  a  saeond  order  ibr  Ins  arrest  in  1661. 
Ha  received  timely  notiAe,  and  fled.  &rst  to  Holland,  then 
to  Bngland,  in  which  two  coantries  the  rest  of  his  long  life 
was  spent.     Luiis  XIV.,  though  solicited  by  his  most 
favourite  cuui-iit.-r^  la  pardon  St.  Evremond,  remained  iu- 
lli  xible  tiil  IG-t'J.  wlien  he  granted  the  exile  a  lardy  per- 
(ai»!>ion  to  return     But  it  was  then  too  late  fur  8t.  Evre- 
mond again  tocban^i  ibesoene;  and  though  in  banishment, 
bis  life  bad  all  tbat  be  tequireil  for  happiness.   He  was  a 
fiiTOiinia  wift  Cbules  II.,  who  gave  him  a  pension  of  300/., 
and  his  society  w  I.-.  (  .un  iLd  by  the  most  distingniaherl  wii.s 
and  beauties  of  thai  rut^n  :  nor  was  he  less  fortunate  in 
posviMLig  ilu!  TLgard  of  William  III ,  who  bad  known  bim 
m  Holland,  and  took  much  pleasure  in  his  company.  De- 
voted to  the  etgoymailt  of  the  present,  and  availing  himself 
nodentely  of  evwry  source  of  social  pleasure,  he  retained 
Ilia  fiumhiea,  mental  and  bodily,  to  the  last,  and  died  in  his 
91st  year.  September  20th,  170.3. 

St.  Evremond  was  one  of  those  who,  aiming  chiefly  at 
surcesn  in  .vx-ioty,  Icasi-  no  iut>moriald  sufficient  to  sustain 
tho  reputation  uhich  they  have  enjoyed  in  life.  He  pos- 
sessed however  extensive  readinu;_and  aa  ilkkqiepdent  and 
acute  judgment,  as  well  aawiu  jEtia  vanaa  ar«  deearvodly 
fonotten ;  but  bis  traatisaa  on  Roman  Uteratoiw  and  on  the 
modern  drama  are  ranked  among  his  best  works.  Hi.s 
le  tters  are  araonet  the  roost  brilliant  specimens  of  lliat  style 
tjf  foiniw.-iition  m  whifh  tbL-  French  have  excelled.  Hi- 
api>ears  to  have  been  a  disbeliever  in  revealed  religion,  but 
bo  was  not  a  acoSer,  and  he  chei-ked  wanton  insult  to  reli- 
gion in  otbers.  Neither  was  he,  as  has  been  said,  an 
atheist;  but  aome  atheistieal  books  were  fidsely  published 
under  his  name  long  after  he  was  dead.  He  never  derived 
l«rofit  from  the  sale  of  his  works,  nor  authorized  iheir  being 
printed  :  so  that  the  earlier  wltlions,  whicli  .i  i-i  l  all  pirated, 
••oniam  much  that  w  is  foisted  ui  by  the  booksellers  to  proUt 
bv  his  popularity.  The  tlrst  correct  edition  is  that  of  Des 
Hatseaux,  3  vols.  4to..  Lond..  1705.  with  a  life  prefixed, 
ftom  manuscnpt.s  revised  bv  the  author  and  editor  jointly, 
shortly  before  the  death  of  toe  former.  Des  Maixeaux  also 
translated  tho  whole  into  English.  (Biog.  Univ. ;  see  al-w 
]><  s  ^Tai2eau.\'s  Li/esuid  Oramnumtli  Jlmosrvftraeattaied 
aoiicfs  uf  St.  Evremond.) 

EVREUX,  a  city  in  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Eure,  on  the  little  river  Iton,  a  feeder  of  the  Euro,  51 
miles  in  a  dirc<:t  lino  west  by  north  of  Paris. 

Evreux  is  mentioned  by  Ptolraay  and  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinua,  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  and  in  the  Theodo- 
sian  Table.  It  bore  the  name  of  Mediolanuin,  an<l  was  the 
rapital  of  the  Aulcrci  Kburovices.  The  name  £buix>vioes 
;ifnTW;irrls  applied  to  iherr  chief  city,  and  in  the 
middle  ages  appears  under  the  corrupted  Latin  forms  of 
Ebroics  and  Ebroas.  from  which  is  derived  Evreux.  It 
has  been  matter  of  diapnte  whether  the  old  M ediolanum 
was  on  the  site  of  the  present  eity  or  at  a  Tillage  in  the 
neighbourhood  known  by  tho  namo  of  Old  Evreux  ;  but 
tho  remains  of  a  llieatre  and  of  several  antiquities  which 
have  been  discovered  may  be  considered  :i>sbuw  ni^  that 
Mcdiolanum  was  close  to,  if  not  on  the  site  of,  the  present 
city.  Evreux  came  into  the  hanib  ef  tlie  Normans,  but  the 
duke  of  Nonaandie^  Riehard  L,  sereired  it  ftom  the  duehy 
and  erected  it  !nto  a  distfaiet  eounty  in  itsTour  of  his  seeona 
son.  from  whose  dewrndants  it  afterwards  passed  to  the 
bouse  of  MoDtfort,   In  the  begmaing  of  the  twelfth  century 


I  (in  1119)  It  was  bijrnefl  by  Henry  I.  king  of  England, 
and  toward  the  close  of  the  ^aiuu  cuutury  (m  11^4  and 
1 199)  it  was  twice  destroyed  bv  Phihope  Augitste,  king  of 
Frauoei  who  shortly  aflerwarns  acqtired  permanent  pos 
session  of  it.  The  county  of  Evreux  was  bestowed  as  an 
apanage  on  a  branch  of  the  royal  femily  of  France,  which 
subsequently  acquired  the  throne  of  Navam ;  bttt  on  the 
death  of  Charles  le  Mauvais,  kin^  of  Navarre,  it  reverted  to 
the  French  crown.  lu  the  wars  of  the  Kn^lish  in  France, 
under  Heiuy  V.  and  VL,  Evreux  was  repcjitedly  taken 
and  retaken;  the  last  time  was  in  1441,  when  it  was  cap- 
tured, after  a  vigorous  resistance,  by  the  IVencfa,iiNNnwhaea. 
hands  it  baa  never  ainoe  nassed  away. 

A  greet  proportion  of  toe  inhabitanta  (who  in  1832  were 
798$  for  the  town,  or  9963  for  the  whole  commune)  are  per- 
vious of  independent  property.  The  houses  are  for  the  most 
part  built  of  wood  and  clay  <ir  idasler.  Tlie  streets  are 
broad  and  b^utifully  nmL  Tim  city  stands  in  the  midst  of 
gardens  and  orchards  in  a  fertile  valley  watered  by  the  Iton, 
which  dividiM  into  two  branches  before  reaching  the  town, 
and  flowing  on  each  side,  under  or  near  the  walls,  and  after- 
wards reuniting,  renders  the  position  of  the  city  insular 
Part  of  the  waters  of  the  Iton  are  conducted  through  the 
city  by  means  of  a  caual. 

The  principal  cddkc  la  the  c^thedrai,  which  wab  rebuilt  by 
Henry  I.  of  England,  after  he  had  burned  the  former  one 
with  the  rest  of  tlie  town :  the  nave  alone  retains  any  vesr 
tiges  of  early  architecture :  its  maesy  piera  and  aemicircular 
arches  are  evidently  of  Norman  origin,  and  are  probably 
part  of  tlie  church  erected  by  Henry.  All  the  rest  is  com- 
(laratively  modern.  The  interior  -  u  l  ;iied  with  some 
elegant  carving,  botli  in  tstonn  and  vti/oU.  there  are  some 
good  specimens  of  painted  gla&s. 

The  cburcb  of  St.  Taurinus  (furmerlv  attacheil  to  the 
Benodietine  abbey  of  St  Taurinus,  founded  in  the  serentli 
century)  contains  soma  valnabla  ipeoiaeua  of  Nonoian  ar- 
chitecture :  the  interior  baa  been  modernized.  A  portion  of 
the  monastic  buildings  8or\'es  a.s  a  seminar)'  for  the  Catholic 
priesthood.  The  church  of  St.  GiUes,  now  converted  ml^. 
a  stable,  presents  some  antient  features  worthy  i  f  notice. 

Among  the  other  remarkable  buildings  are  the  episcopal 
palace,  the  huspual,  a  fine  new  building,  tho  oHice  of  the 
prefect^  fiirmerly  the  boapital,  and  the  priaona.  There  am 
aome  haudaonw  pnbtie  wuka. 

The  manufactures  of  E\Teux  arc  woollen  cloth,  woollen 
and  cotton  yarn,  bed-tickinji,  caluo,  cotton  velvet,  hosiery, 
Icaiber,  paper,  wind  musical  iustrunients  (liutes,  clarinets, 
HiM.),  and  ivory  and  box-wood  combs.  Trade  u>  curried  on 
in  these  articles,  and  IB  gnin»  Inandy,  cider,  perry,  and 
linseed  oil.  There  ate  aeven  nonual  fairs ;  the  nu»t  im- 
portant, that  of  St.  Thurin,  ksla  eight  days.  There  are  a 
subordinate  court  of  justice,  'une  chambre  consultative  des 
arts  et  uianufiictures a  central  society  of  agriculture, 
sciences,  arts,  medicine,  surgery,  and  pharmacy ;  a  high 
school;  a  publin  library  of  6000  volumes;  and  a  botanie 
garden,  at  wUeh  eoonea  of  leetitrea  on  botany  ate 
delivered. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Evreux,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  town,  is  the  Chateau  de  Navarre.  Jeanne,  daughter 
of  Louis  Hutin,  king  of  France  and  Navarre,  in  which  latter 
kingdom  slie  succeeded  iicr  father,  married  tho  then  cjuiit 
of  Evreux,  and  built  a  chiteau,  which  she  called  tho 
Cbftteau  de  Navarre:  this  structure  was,  in  1686,  levelled 
to  the  ground  by  its  possessor,  the  duke  of  Bouillon,  who 
erected  the  present  building.  Upon  tho  emigration  of  bis 
descendants,  it  became  national  property,  and  was  given  by 
Napol^n  to  the  Bmprea«  Josephine,  who  resided  here  for  a 
time.  The  house,  which  is  of  stone,  is  formal  and  dl  pro» 
portioned ;  but  tbe  woods  around  are  beautifiil,  the  avenue 
noble,  and  the  sheets  of  water  extensive.  The  eiiilteau 
is  nowdmerted.  Old  Evreux  appears  to  have  been  the  site 
of  a  Noman  and  previously  tMt  «f  a  Roman  fortress. 
There  are  some  remains  of  a  Roman  iqa^uct  and  Roman 
medals  in  gold,  sUver,  and  bronie  have  been  dug  up. 

The  arrondisscmenl  of  Evreux  contains  1 1  canlii"s  or 
districts  under  the  charge  of  a  justice  of  tb^  ])(aco  ;  twj  of 
these  are  in  the  town  of  Kvreux.  It  coiuprebends 
communes,  and  had,  m  le32.  118,397  inbnbitants.  The 
diocese  comprehends  the  department  nf  Gure:  the  bishop 
ia  a  aufttagan  of  the  anhbishop  of  Rouen.  The  foundation 
oftheseelaaaeribed  to  the  third  oentory.  (Dawson  T^er, 
Tour  in  Sormandy  ,*  Dulaure,  IJigloire  dfx  Em-iroiu  d§ 
Paria  -  Dktiotuutirt  Giograpkique  Umver$eL,  &c.) 
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EX.  (Ukvonihibb.] 
EXAMINAIION.  [EvioMic«.J 
BXANTHEIfATA  iEaea»aimiaimdimaMe*\  XUv^^a, 
an  l^fOftt^MBe^  Btenn  under  wbielt  are  comprebenaed 

the  eruplivo  fevers,  or  the  diseases  rommonly  terra e^l 
nsbcs.  Rashes  are  superficial  red  Datchcs,  variLiusly 
figured,  and  dilTn^pd  irrcpuliu-ly  over  tne  body,  li:ri',':n;,' 
interstices  of  a  natural  colour,  and  tenniiUtiing  in  cii- 
tieolar  exfoliations.  Fever  is  an  essential  aleinent  in 
11m  definitioa  of  an  exanthamatous  diaaaia,  aa  this  t«ra 
i«  uraaHy  amplo^  \tf  noaologists ;  bat  flie  writers  on 
cutaneom  diseases  give  to  it  a  modified  signification,  and 
i-omprehend  under  it  only  those  diseases  which  are  pro- 
perly termed  rashts  ^vilL:^her  those  rashes  are  atumlcd 
Mrith  fever,  and  \'ilit;lln3r  they  are  contagious  or  not. 
Thus  Dr.  Bateraan  <-oniprehcnd-*  under  the  order  Exan- 
themata measles,  scarlet  fever.  netUe-taab,  toaaola  or  the 
rose,  ][rarpura,  and  erythraia, 

EXARCH  was  the  title  of  the  governor  of  Italy  under 
the  Byzantine  emperors,  established  by  Justinian  after  the 
rerontiuest  of  Italy  from  the  Goths  in  the  sixth  century. 
The  first  exarch  appointed  was  Longinus,  a.d.  &6S.  Ttie 
residence  of  the  exarch  was  at  Ravenna,  then  a  sea-port 
town,  and  the  groat  entrepdt  between  Gteeee  and  Italy. 
The  exarchs,  who  were  Kenerattv  ebasett  amens  tlM  office)  a 
and  farourites  of  the  Byzantine  court,  were  of  conne  re- 
movable at  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor,  but  several  of  them 
remained  in  their  office  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Their 
administration  was  often  marked  hy  arts  of  oppression  and 
treachery,  the  results  of  Byz.antnie  corruption  as  well  us 
of  (he  peculiar  difficulties  of  their  situation.  They  were 
engaged  in  frequent  boatilitiea  against  the  Longobards  who 
Itad  invaded  the  greatar  part  m  Italy,  and  warn  alw  not 
vnfirequently  at  Taitoiee  with  the  popes,  end  their  an* 
thority  was  often  confined  wiiliin  the  walls  of  Ravenna. 
Atla«it.  in  the  year  7j2,  Ravenna  Winq  taken  by  Astulf  or 
Astolphu^.  kiuK  of  the  Longobards,  the  exarchate,  as  well 
us  all  dommiun  of  the  Byrantines  over  North  Italy,  was  at 
an  end ;  but  the  Greek  emperors  still  retained  possession 
of  porta  of  Apulia  and  Calahria,  where  Bari  beeame  the 
rendenee  of  the  catapan  or  Byzantine  ipyvamor,  (Sao 
Chronohgiral  8m09  if  Me  £n»wiA«  in  Botao*  Jgflfi'awan'w 

EXCAVATIONS.  [ForxDATioNs  1 
EXCKNTRIC  rProLSiiAic  Hypothesib.] 
EXCENTRICITY.  a  term  applied  to  the  ratio  whtch 
the  distnnce  between  the  centre  and  focus  of  an  ellipse  or 
liyperbala  bears  to  the  whole  aemiaxia.  [ELLinx ;  Hypxk- 
nOLA.]  With  re^rd  to  this  word.  U  should  be  noted  that 
in  the  older  wriungs  on  ronle  sections  it  was  not  the  ratio 
01  ihese  two  lnic>,  but  the  ((trmcr  of  them,  si.inuh'  the 
distance  between  the  centre  and  focui.  which  was  called  the 
eccentricity. 

Let  o  be  the  aemimajor  a.xi8  of  an  elUpae  or  hyperbola, 
Atha  ianiintoor  axia»  and  e ihr  oeeentliei^;  than 

.a  the  ellipse  e*  =  I  -  ~ 
cr 

u 

m  the  hyperbo!n  «a  s  i  +  ^ 

EXCESS.  For  4,  peculiar  matbematieal  use  of  this 
tfcrrri.  Tiamely,  the  spherical  exeaaa,  aee  CtviuaicAL  Tu- 

EXCHANGE.  The  term  exchanfa  la  commonly  em- 
ployed by  merchants  to  designate— flrit,  the  written  instru- 
ment b  wl.i  h  the  debts  of  persons  residing  in  different  coun- 
tries or  ill  il.flTerent  parts  of  the  same  country  are  brought 
to  a  conrlition  for  final  liquidation;  and,  second,  thevaiyiag 
price  of  suuh  negotiable  instruments  in  the  market. 

The  first  divwion  of  tiba  subject  is  discussed  under  the 
title  Biu  or  KxcSAwea;  the  Mhiwing  artielia  will  eom- 
priaa  die  aeoond.  and  will  indndo  aa  inveaiigMlon  of  dw 
principles  on  which  exchange  transections  are  ba,-ed. 

International,  or.  as  it  is  commonly  called,  foreign  trade, 
arises  out  of  the  unequal  or  cxcli  \  e  >.  opacity  of  dillereiit 
countries  to  pixKluce  tlie  various  obie»^t.s  of  dcaire.  One 
oonntry,  for  instance,  nas  aoundanee  ot  coul  and  iron ;  ano- 
ther enjoys  a  climate  eapeeially  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
the  vine ;  whilst  a  third  poeaeasea  some  peeuliar  advantages 
for  the  nowth  of  wlwat.  If  interchange  were  not  restricted 
^Isgidaliea  anaatBients,  if  trade  were  per&otly  firee.  the 
ftiat  aaiint>7  wmM  anpply  the  othw  two  with  iraa 


taking  from  the  second  wines,  and  from  the  thstl  wheat ; 
whilst  the  two  last  would  in  like  Dnimar  eaehanfe  Hut 
reuMetimi  onduetiona  with  each  otfaar. 
Peenliaiiiiaa  of  aoA  and  climate,  aVondanee  and  cheap* 

ncs-s  of  Innd  or  of  labour,  the  exclusive  presence  of  certain 
iriiiiial.s,  vegetables,  or  minerals,  all  give  rise  (o  interchange 
between  nation  and  nation.  Every  country  l.as  sun. a  pecu- 
liarity which  gives  it  aa  advantage  with  respect  to  tint 
peculiarity  over  all  other  counlriaa:  it  is  by  means  of  ia  ~ 
change  that  anoh  advaatagaa  ni*  aband  aquallf 
all. 

In  the  article  Bill  hf  T^xcmanok,  already  referred  to, 
we  have  explained  how  ihi-  mode  of  settling  accounts  be- 
tween parses  in  diffLrcnt  <  iiiniiricR  aro*e ;  and  the  various 
legal  rightii  of  the  parties  to  a  bill  of  exohaoge  are  also  in 
that  article  fllllv  explained. 

In  inveatigatutg  timt  part  of  the  aohjeet  which  bdonga  to 
the  praaentartiala  it  ia  neeaaaarif  to  hear  in  mind  thet  dif- 
ferent countries  make  use  of  different  coins — different  in 
denomination,  in  weight,  and  consequently  in  value.  The 
pound,  for  instance,  is  the  money  of  England,  the  inne 
that  of  Fran(«,  the  dollar  that  of  America.  Tbeoe  several 
coins  contain  very  different  quantitiea  of  the  precious  metals. 
The  dollar,  for  instance,  contain*  about  five  times  as  much 
silver  as  the  franc,  whilst  the  guilder  contains  only  tidee  aa 
much.  The  valaa  of  a  cnmn^  dependa  on  the  quantity 
of  pure  raetai  contained  in  the  eoin  whieh  forms  iu  legal 
tender,  alloy  being  left  wholly  out  of  (he  account. 

In  the  language  made  use  of  by  merchanta,  the  oxistenc^j 
of  a  j  ar  t^f  ^wrhange  is  usually  assumed.  Between  two 
countries  making  use  of  the  same  metal  a  par  may 
exist;  but  between  two  countries  one  of  which  makaanee 
of  gdd  and  the  other  of  ailvar  aa  invaiidrfa  par  eaaaot 
exiar. 

Thr  f  >nowing  is  a  statement  of  the  contents,  in  pure 
silver,  of  the  sevtsral  coins  tbrming  the  money  of  account 
of  the  aeeanl  coualiioa  apedSed:— 


Franc  of  France  . 
Mark  of  Hamburg 
Fbria  of  4msterdaai 
Dollar  of  Amaiiea 


Oralat. 

69*4 
lOi- 15 
146-8 
370*1 


Hence  the  mark  is  worth,  in  Paris,  1  6 1  j  f rancs ;  in  Am- 
sterdam. 14  slivers  S  pfennings;  and  m  New  York,  28*2 
cents. 

Gold  is  now  a  legal  tender  in  America,  and  theaove- 
reign  is  by  law  worth  4-67  dollani.  making  the  eagle  of  It 
dollars  worth  2/.  U.  ii\d.\  the  dolhir  fof  gold),  4r. 
and  the  lOU/.  sterling  equal  to  487  dollars;  all  of  which  an 

different  e\pressioii:>  fur  (he  par  between  England  and  tbo 
United  State.-; — both  bcinj;  et>ld-u*inj;  i-ounirir?. 

We  have  said  that  a  par  of  e.vcliani;e  cannot  exist  be- 
tween two  countries  niakin;;  use  of  ditierent  metab  as  the 
standard  of  their  respective  currencies:  we  shall  now  ex- 
plain the  raaaea.  Gold  ia  the  atandatd  in  BngJanL  The 
ailver  eoin  of  England  poaaeasea  a  eonventional  value  inde- 
pendent of  the  market  value,  and  the  latler  may  fluciuato 
without  affecting  the  former.  Foreiirn  coins,  the  I'ranr  or 
the  guilder  fur  instance,  possess  no  such  conventional  valut- 
They  are  merely  a  commodity  liable  tu  liuctuation  wub  the 
varj  inji  price  of  silver. 

Within  the  last  ten  yeaia  the  price  of  silver  in  the 
London  market  haa  varied  fbm  4s;  14l|dl  to  St.  Idl  par 
ounce  of  444  grains  pure,  the  medium  price  bein^  4*. 
to  it.   The  extreme  prices  give  tlte  foUowiog  resulta:— - 

Wkm^mmtfmvt  Vaiw«rrMa«.  WoteTift. 


9.  d, 
4  1«| 


r«4 


2i'30 


Thus  maldng  a  ilaetoation  in  the  ao-ealled  par  of  exchange 

of  rather  mn-c  tliaii  4j  percent. 

The  a.ssuiaplion  of  a  par  of  exchange  where  no  i  ar  ca:j 
e.xist  is  likely  to  lead  at  times  to  groat  int  oii\ etr.ence 
Suppose,  for  instance,  tJmt  the  par  between  Pans  and 
London  be  assumed  at  25'5Bfr.,  which  is  about  the  medium. 
Suppoaa  further  titat  exchange  ia  quoted  at  2fi'30fr.  i  what 
would  he  the  infbrenee?  Why  thet  exchange  was  S*8  per 
cent,  in  favour  of  England,  and  (the  cost  or  transmissioa 
being  much  less  than  the  above  dilTerence)  thot  conse- 
qnantly  bnUitm  waa  •bant  to  pour  into  Loadon.  Put  anp 
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pOM  tlMt  tt  tiie  NiiM  tine  the  market  price  of  aiWer  had 
declined  lo  London  to  4f.  10^  per  ounce,  and  gold  in  Paris 
bad  advanced  in  a  like  ratio,  what  would  be  the  effect? 
Wh>  the  8upp(»«d  premium  in  Ikvour  of  BneUnd  would 
vanish,  and  the  par,  for  the  timt blillg^  WOIIM  be bnMI|^t 
to  coincide  with  the  actual  rate. 

Though  there  exist .t  no  in\'ariftble  par  of  exchange,  it  is 
mttmmf  inaAil  to  the  merchant  to  now  the  average  value 
«f  the  flomner  of  every  country  with  which  he  trades,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  may  be  calli  d  (liu  mjroximaie  par, 
which  must  be  the  pivot  around  which  fluctuations  will 
necessarily  turn.  This  approximate  par  (a  term  which  we 
make  use  of  for  the  sake  of  rontbrtmng,  as  nearly  as  truth 
will  permit,  to  the  liagngs  IhmQiar  to  nMnliiuiti)  thoald 
be  nounded  on  the  avoMe  valiM  «f  «  enimMv  tolmi  on  • 
penod  urfBeiently  long  to  inehido  flnetoations  from  hjgiiett 

to  lowest.  To  the  approxim^itr  pir  so  taken  will  bo  the 
tendency  of  the  rate  of  exchange  tu  conform. 

The  approumate  par  of  exchange  will  be  liable  to  be 
affected  by  four  pairs  of  circumstances,  in  addition  to  a  rise 
and  fall  in  the  price  of  the  precious  metals.   These  are— 

1.  Changes  made  bv  the  tupnine  aalbori^  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  pure  notu  eonuinod  in  the  eohi  by  way  of  in- 
oease  or  diminution. 

2.  Depreciation  from  the  use  of  paper  money,  and  resto- 
ntion. 

3.  Clipping,  and  restoration. 

4.  Wear  and  tear,  and  restoration. 

1.  Legai  Chimget  in  the  Coinage.  Qoveramenta  bare 
not  nnfraqnently  found  the  dimhralbb  of  fb«  quantity  of 

:be  metal  contained  in  the  eiunnt  coin  an  easy  w  ay  of 
getting  rid  of  improvidently  contnieted  debts.  The  English 
pound  was  once  a  troy  pound  of  silver ;  it  is  now  about  four 
ounces,  nie  French  livre,  once  probably  the  Kame  uuan- 
liiv,  is  now  less  than  a  .seventieth  part  of  a  lb.  By  wnat  a 
succession  of  frauds  must  this  change  have  boon  broueht 
•bout! 

A  covBrnment  having  borrowod  $o  mmm  pound*  of  its 
snbjeett  would  And  it  a  very  convenient  thing,  when  the 
thy  of  payment  should  come  round,  to  call  ten  or  fiftton 
shillinpt  *  a  jiound  ;'  and  an  it  wotild  have  all  the  debtors  in 
the  kini^doni  on  iis  side,  popularity  would  be  <livided  on  the 
mtasure.  But  although  creditors  at  home  may  be  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  th&  robbery,  ofoditors  abroad  ennnot. 
Their  eontnet  is  to  neoivo  n  givrn  nam  of  the  money  of 
their  own  eonntry,  and  the  only  eflbet  of  any  dobasenent 
will  be  that  t\v.-  fr.-rip;i  dilit  ill  require  more  of  the  dcbascil 
money  to  liquidaSc  U  ,  iii  uihci  words,  exchange  will  fall 
■  11  i-iL'  ratio  of  the  debasement.  Th  is  ifipose  the  sovcroifjn 
lo  be  reduced  in  weight  10  per  ceui  .  <^  \change  on  the  i^a- 
risian  Bourse,  if  at  25'5l£,  VMid  fall  to  23f.  2c.  If,  on 
the  othor  hand,  the  ftaao  vein  reduced,  exehango  would 
rise. 

We  can  illustrate  this  by  two  historical  ftcts.  Formerly  the 
Spanish  dollar  contained  as  much  silver  as  4#.  6<f.  sterling, 
:iiid  con^f  (pM  iiily  the  average  value  of  lOO/.  was  4-11  dollars 
■4-1  cents,  i  iie  weight  of  the  dollar  however  has  betsn  since 
reduced,  antl  it  now  contains  only  as  much  silver  as  4*.  2d. 
I'terUng,  so  that  that  the  average  value  of  100/.  sterling  is 
i>i>w  AM  dothin ;  the  dtflbrenco  being  B  per  cent  The  old 
langiitte of  quotation  however  has  never  been  wholly  aban- 
doned by  the  American  merchants.  They  still  assume  the 
old  par,  so  that  when  exchan^  is  qtiotcil  ut  10  or  II  per 
cent,  preroitim — a  premium  which.  ■»  we  shall  presently  see, 
could  nut  be  maintained  for  an  hour — it  is  in  fact  at  2  or 
.1  per  cent,  only  (the  remaining  8  per  cent,  being  nominal) ; 
and  when  it  is  quoted  at  C  or  7  per  cent,  premium,  it  is  in 
fact  at  1  or  S  ttscoont  The  other  ftot  to  which  we  oUude 
"  the  recent  edoption  of  e  foM  thindiid  in  the  Valtod 
States,  at  a  rate,  comptrr  l  with  silver,  to  vender  tbeAme> 
rtcan  currency  practi.  aliv  I  -based. 

Before  the  iiur.Mli;rti u  jf  the  Gold  Bill  the  average 
value  of  100/.  Sterling,  as  we  have  seen,  was  480  dollars;  by 
the  new  standerd,  the  quantity  of  gold  contained  in  100/.  is 
now  coined  into  487  doUan,  being  •  difference  of  i' 4ft  or 
nearly  1}  per  cent.  Tbua  the  per  between  Bnghind  and 
America  is  now  417  d.  -  100/.,  or  adhering  to  the  old  fcrro- 
••ously  assumed)  par.  a  nominal  premium  of  'J  -lo  per 
eenu 

2.  Payier  Moneif.  One  of  the  evils  to  which  paper  money 
>s  liable  is  deprecuition  from  excesii.  The  market  price  of 
B«iey,  like  that  of  evetr  thing  elie^  veiiee  io  the  invene 
Mbef  He  qmnttiy.  if  it  be  leuce  il  wUlbe  dew;  in  olber 


I  words,  all  other  things  will  be  cheap.  If,  on  the  other  hand. 
I  money  be  in  excess,  it  will  be  cheaii :  in  other  woris,  much 
I  of  it  will  be  given  in  excluuisre  for  other  things.  To  •■^ly  Uiat 
'  prices  are  advancing,  is  equivalent  tu  saying  that  mi.nev  is 
getting  cheaper  and  cheeper.   The  effect  of  issuing  paper 
money  in  exeees  ia,  then,  to  make  money,  both  tnetallic  and 
paper,  eheepi.  Being  dieep,  it  becomes  desirable  to  expert 
It ;  but  paper  money  is  not  available  for  this  purpose,  and 
hence  metallic  money  is  alone  exported.  Bullion  in  the  un« 
coined  state  would,  mder  -m  l!  circumstances,  advance  in 
price,  but  the  sovereign  -Aould  be  still  a  sovereign  ;  hence 
there  would  exist  a  motive  to  convert  coined  money  into 
bullwn,  or  to  export  it.  Bullion  however  would  not  be 
exported,  eseept  when  it  wm  leellr  cheeper  then  in  ether 
eonntriee. 

During  the         lealriotion  Ae  depredation  leoebed 

27  ■  9  per  cent  Gold  was  then  worth  5/.  8#.  per  ounce,  and 
silver  6,*.  I  Jrf.  estimated  in  paper  money.  But  at  these  no- 
minally higli  [  fi.  i:,  ill  '  1  I  i]iiiiiion  between  gold  and  silver 
was  precisely  the  present  average  proportion,  namelv,  I  to 
15*ft2;er,goldat  3/.  Ml.  lOj^.,  and  silver  at  4«.  llJdL  The 
I^eriaian  per  waa  then  IS'43f.  per  \l.  starling  (inateed  of 
23*58  f.),  BO  d»t  elfboQgh  enn  night  be  tent  eway  aa  e 
cheaper  mode  of  conversion  than  meltintf,  bullion  would  not 
necessarily  be  an  article  of  export.  unk'i.s  when  exchange 
was  really,  and  not  merely  nominally,  against  us. 

AVe  have  seen  that  the  present  average  value  of  the  dollar 
IS  As.  -id-x  when  silver  was  at  6«.  Ud.  the  value  would  be 
5«.  ^\d.  in  the  depreciated  English  monejr.  Hence  a  debt 
in  London  of  ItM/.  could  be  ditehe^^ed  with  346  dolbue  19 
cents,  w  hereas  now  it  would  require  480  dollars.  Tlie  dol 
lars  remained  unchanged,  but  100/.  of  1813  was  worth  only 
72/.  i*.  in  gold. 

Xs  the  ]mr  uf  4a-.  tit/,  was  then,  as  now,  retained,  the 
depreciation  was  met  by  a  heavy  nominal  discount  of 
27^  per  cent.  It  ie  uniieoesaary  to  pnreue  these  ealoule- 
tions  to  other  eouutries:  the  eene  prineiplee  apply  to  oD 
countries. 

It  is  84'arcc1y  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  the  procesa  of 
restoration  the  phenomena  are  reverseil.  A  restoration  cf 
the  English  currency,  fur  instance,  would  bo  similar  in  its 
effects  to  n  depieeiBtfon  ef  the  eurreneiee  of  all  other  eoutt- 

tries. 

3.  Clipping  the  Coin.  In  some  countries  the  practice  of 
clipping  tne  coin  still  continues,  end  it  ia  likely  to  continue 
just  so  long  as  people  will  take  elioped  eoin.  If  people 
would  tuke  shillings  chpped  into  polygoni,  they  WOttldbe 
.so  clipped  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 

The  effect  of  clipping  on  the  exchange  is  preciselv  similar 
to  the  two  cases  we  have  already  examined.  If  the  silver 
coin  of  France  wnn  dipped  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth  of 
ito  weight,  exohange  would  be  alfected  to  that  extent.  In- 
stead of  requiring  only  ift*S8£  to  potehase  1/.  sterling  on 
the  Parisian  Bourse,  it  vrould  require  28'  14  f.  Restoration 
would  be  etjuiv;ilent  to  clipping  the  coins  of  other  countries. 

Some  of  the  continental  stales  j  i  u: n  h  clipped  coin  cir- 
culates have  adopted  an  oxpedteut  to  keep  up  the  character 
of  their  money  of  account.  This  expedient  is  to  transact 
all  their  dealings  with  other  lutions  in  what  they  coll  Banco, 
which  may  be  defined  nteney  of  it  ought  lo  Ac;  to  diatin- 
guish  it  from  the  eurrent  or  clipped  inoD^»  whh'b  muf  be 
called  money  eu  it ».  The  raercbanta  keep  their  henk  ee- 
counts  in  money  at  it  ought  to  be,  paying  in  the  clipped 
money,  or  money  at  it  it.  The)  are  charjjed  with  tlie  de- 
precia't4)n,  which  is  known  by  lhetefm4SM'>  lUeiipimly 
an  arrangement  of  convenience. 

4.  fVear  qf  Cum.  The  case  of  a  woni  coinage  is  preciaehr 
anailer  te  that  of  a  oUpped  ooinage.  except  that  the  latter  u 
evdden  in  iti  eibcte,  tbe  Ibmer  gnidoal.  Henee  deprecia- 
tion from  wear  is  much  more  likely  to  deceive  than  that 
which  arii^  from  clipping.  Restoration  by  means  of  a  new 
issue  reverses  all  the  effects. 

We  have  now  enuniertil^  tbe  principal  curcumstances 
affecting  the  value  of  a  currency.  Fluctuations  in  the  rate 
of  exchange  preteeding  from  an  alteration  of  the  vetue  of 
the  medinm  m  which  price  is  quoted  are  purely  nomiwd; 
and  so  they  are  usually  designated.  Thqr  aie  eltaration* 
proceeding  from  tbe  altered  quantity  of  the  article  pur- 
chased, [inl  are  analogous  loan  ulteiation  of  iho  price  of 
wiieat  from  an  alt^ation  in  the  capacity  of  the  imperial 
quarter. 

What  is  nsnally  called  the  rtal  exchange  ie  the  actual 
aMffhet>prioe^  tlWeiiiiitoil  bf  llw  nhm  tew    the  prieo  ot 
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nigsr.  com,  or  broed-elotb :  namely,  tbe  existing  proportion 
between  sujiplv  and  dtOTand. 

The  demanrl  foi  bilb  ut  excbauge  ari^  out  of  the  aects- 
sity  of  papti^'  for  im|ioriaiiouh,  Tbe  supply  arii^eb  out  of 
tht  practice  of  drawing  for  the  ai^ount  ot  exportalionii.  If 
the  supply  and  demuMl  be  equal— if  for  every  pound's 
worth  of  goods  imported  llwra  m  tataeUy  f  poum «  voith 
of  export^  goods  to  be  drawn  for— tbeie  wQl  be  no 

exchange:  that  Ls  the  real  exchange,  huwerac  9^44 
noramal  exchange  may  alter,  will  he  at  par. 

When,  however,  the  importations  are  not  prerisely  equal 
to  the  exportatioos,  excbwige  cau  do  ^ouger  rcmfj^P  at  par. 
An  excess  of  importatiM  would  erase  fselHiq^  to  advance 
against  the  imponing  eooaHy*  Let  us  sinMfs  •  mm< 
Let  Qs  suppose  that  an  actual  or  anticipated  aaranoe  in  the 


price  of  \vho:it  causes  the  tran^iTnission  of  extensive  orders 
to  the  nurtii  of  Kurupe.  This  would  produce  a  sudden  de- 
mand for  hilU  of  exchange — not  porhaph  to  liie  exii  nt  of 
tbe  orders ;  for  in  all  probability  goods  adapted  to  tbe  tqar- 
iMtt  of  the  wheat-growing  countries  would  be  sent  in  part 
Bajrmant— but,  at  all  eventS)  to  a  cooaiderable'  amount. 
There  would  aeoordinsly  he  an  advance  m  the  rate  of  ex- 
chaiigf,  first  on  the  \\TuMt  !-hii)piii[;  ports,  and  next  on  all 
other  countries.  Thusi.  En|flan<l  nnp<iii>  wheat  from  Danzig, 
nnd  exuhange  on  Danzig  rises.  Hut  exi  liangc  on  Amster- 
dam is  at  par.  as  it  is  also  at  Amsterdam  on  Danzig.  Hence 
the  wheat-importer  would  buy  a  hill  on  Amsterdam,  and 
with  the  ptuceeds  would  there  buy  a  bill  on  Daniiy.  But 
the  buyer  of  exchange  on  Amstwdam  cannot  go  into  tbo 
market  witliout  causing  an  advance  in  the  lata.  In  this 
way  the  advance  becomes  general. 

i  he  real  oxniianiie.  however,  is  suhject  to  a  limit  beyond 
which  it  cannot  advance.  This  limit  h  the  cost  oT trans- 
mitting the  precious  metals.  A  debtor  to  a  foreign  country 
— say  tbe  importer  of  wheat— can  liquidate  his  debt  by  the 
transmission  of  bullion  as  well  as  of  a  bill  of  exchange ;  and 
he  will  be  detemjined  in  his  choice  by  the  comparative  cheap- 
neits  of  either  mode.  The  cost  of  transmitting  specie  is, 
let  U8  assume,  2  per  cent.:  .sd  Ir.ng  a>  e\rh;in^e  (untimies 
below  2  per  cent,  the  debtor  \» ill  continue  to  purchase  it; 
but  the  moment  the  drawer  demands  more  than  that  rate, 
tbo  exportation  of  bullion  will  be  resorted  to,  and  bills  of 
exchange  will  cease  to  be  demanded.  The  coat  of  traas- 
quttiag  bullion,  including  tbe  cost  of  collecting  it  at  the 
port  of  shipment,  is  therMbre  the  limit  beyond  which  the 
real  exchange  cannot  advance. 

Hut  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  exchange,  even  up  to  this 
point,  cannot  long  bt-  maintained.  The  tendency  in  an 
ailrance  in  the  rate  is  to  chock  importation  and  stimulate 
euoiiation.  Aitidea  vhieh  would  only  just  pay  with  ex- 
obttgp  at  par  tnwU  |My  ft  pioftt  auileiont  to  indiMie  expor- 
tation jAtm  tho  onartor  eonM  seenre  l  or  S  par  eantmore 
fcrbildMll.  nni^oydiBstitnulus  to  exportation,  the  supply 
of  bills  would  he  inenased  to  meet  the  demand,  and  i/ro 
/on/oto  clicik  llie  advancing  rate  of  exchange.  Ontheotber 
bahd,  an  imported  article  wTiich  was  only  just  paying  when 
exchange  was  at  par  would  cease  to  pay  when  it  should 
eoat  the  importer  2  per  eent.  more  to  make  his  mnitlance. 
Thuib  vhibt  flw  eoat  of  exporting  the  preciooa  metals  ia 
the  immodiate  check  upon  an  advancing  rate  of  exchange, 
the  effect  of  the  real  exchange  m  stimulatini;  or  che^-king 
importation  or  stxportation,  as  tbe  case  may  bo,  is  to  work 
its  own  remedy.  The  real  exchange  is,  in  uot,  continiwlly 
gravitating  towards  par,  though  at  timaa  aupanov  Ibices 
may  ovonoaae  that  perpetual  tendeney.  ^ 

■oat  of  tbe  erron  wbieh  prevail  in  relation  to  the  subject 
of  exchange  arise  out  of  confounding  the  real  with  the  no- 
minal exchange.  For  the  purpoaes.of  general  reasoning,  it 
is  well  to  know  what  is  tbe  average  value  of  the  currencies 
of  tbe  several  nations  with  which  we  have  commercial  rela- 
tions; but  for  practical  purposes  the  actual  par  for  the 
moment  should  be  rigidly  calculated.  Unless  this  be 
dene,  the  pvactical  merchant  will  be  liable  to  continual 
error.  For  fiirther  information  on  the  subject,  the  reader 
may  eonsult  Mill's  BhmtnU  PoUtkal  Eetmmty,  chap. 
iiL  see.  16,  p.  :  Ricardo's  PrineipU*,  chap,  vii., 
On  Foreign  Trade;  article  Exekamge  m  the  Enqfcio- 
ptedia  BrUomuea:  and  TMMPb        aad  Lm  irfeet, 

passim. 

EXCHANGE,  ROYAL.  [OuaSaM.] 
EXCHEQUER  COURT  ia  a  auperior  court  of  iMord 
•Atablisbed  by  WiUiam  thoCom|UBnraapartaf  Ite 
and  ndooad  to  ita  pmcnt  ardor  bf  Jtdwd  I. 


n  is  the  lowest  fai  rank  of  the  four  great  ood^  ifbidi  tit 

at  Westminster  Hall,  ultliou-h  in  ancient  time*  one  of  the 
fir-t  in  importance,  as,  all  (causes  relating  to  the  rights  of 
the  crown  were  there  heard  and  deteriini.eil,  and  ti. 
revenues  of  the  crown  were  supposed  to  he  received  there, 
jferbapa  the  inferiority  in  point  of  precedence  of  this 
epurt  may  he  attributed  to  it£  baviitg  been  orjginally  erected 
solely  tac  t])e  king's  profit,  which  vaa  oonsimred  an  object 
inferior  to  the  geMnl  admxistmtioii  of  juatioe  to  the 

suhiect. 

Etvmologists  have  exhausted  nunli  re-tMioh  in  asrei- 
tainine  tbe  origin  of  the  name  :  somo  assert  that  it  u 
derivea  ^om  the  old  French  word  Es'-hi-quier,  a  kind  of 
abacus  or  taUe ;  or  tbe  Oermap»^5cAa/<,  *  treasure.*  The 
Latmized  form  of  tbe  word  la  flmeeanms.  Camden  aava 
it  was  so  called  from  the  covering  of  the  table  at  w  hich  the 
haron.s  sal  being  party-coloured  or  ekequered.  and  on 
wliicli.  when  certain  of  the  kind's  Liccounl>  were  made  Vf, 
the  sums  were  marked  and  scored  with  counters. 

The  judges  of  tbe  court  of  exche((uer  are  the  chancellor 
of  the  exfihequor  fnf  the  time  being,  the  chief  baron,  and 
four  otJier  barons,  who  are  created  by  letters  patent,  and 
an  ao  called  from  their  having  been  formerly  cboeen  from 
such  as  were  barons  of  the  Kingdom,  or  parliamentaT)' 
barons.    (Selden">  Titles  <if  Ilnn  mr  ) 

The  court  of  exchequer  was  formerly  held  in  the  king*;- 
palace.  Its  treasury  was  the  great  deposit  of  records  from 
the  other  courts ;  writs  of  summona  to  assemble  the  par- 
liamenta  were  issued  by  its  oiBoera ;  and  tta  nets  and  decK<s 
as  they  related  almost  entirely  to  matters  connoetod  vita 
the  king's  revenue,  were  not  controlled  by  any  other  of  t]ie 
king's  ordinary  courts  of  justice. 

It  now  consLsts  of  two  divisions,  one  of  which  exerciser 
'urtsdiclion  in  all  cases  relating  to  the  cut-tums  and  excisOi 
and  over  revenue  matters  generally.  The  other  division  il 
subdivided  into  a  court  of  common  law*  ip  which  all  pe^ 
sonal  actions  may  be  brought,  and  a  court  of  equity*  wnoie 
suits  in  equity  may  be  commenced  and  pioaeeuted. 

A  plainiitl",  when  bringing  an  action  in  this  court,  pre- 
%  loush  to  tile  Act  for  Unitorniityof  Pru4-ess  in  personal  actions 
(2  Wiil.  IV.  cap.  .TJ),  fictitiously  alleged  himself  to  be  the 
kjug's  debtor,  in  order  to  ^ive  the  court  jurisdiction  in  tht 
cause;  Imt  aiaoe  tlie  passing  of  that  act  it  is  no  longer  M- 


tlie  imssing  (  _ 
cessary  to  reaort  to  this  ficHon  in  order  to  briiu|an  aetka 
on  the  plea  side  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  as  that  atatnta 

a-s.similatcs  the  practice  of  all  the  common  law  courts,  and 
the  op'.-ration  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  processes  issued 
fn)n\  them  are  the  same. 

The  number  of  officers  on  the  plea  side  of  the  court  of 
exchequer,  and  their  several  duiie-.,  arc  regulated  by  tbe 
2nd  and  3rd  Will-  IV.  can.  1  ip.  ^y  3rd  and  4th  WilL  IT. 
I,  a  great  number  of  old  oflwesare  abolislied. 


cap.  70, 

When  tKe  court  sits  in  equity  the  chancellor  of  the  ex 
chequer  has  a  voice  (although  now  very  rarely  exercised 
in  giving  judgment.  The  last  case  in  which  the  chancellor 
was  re<{uired  to  sit,  owing  to  the  barons  being  e<juall\  di- 
vided in  opinion,  was  that  of  Naish  aj^aiiist  the  Eavl  lndi£ 
Company,  Idiehaolmas  Term.  173d.  whp  Sir  Robert 
Walpolo  waa  dmneellor'*  and  his  deoiiion  m  a  qneation  of 
very  considorablo  diflicul^  vaa  said,  to  nave  given  gnat 
satisfaction. 

An  appeal  lies  from  this  court  by  writ  of  error  to  the 
justices  of  tbe  courts  of  king's  bench  and  common  plcof 
bitting  in  the  exchequer  cbamher,  who  alone  have  power  to 
review  the  judgments  of  tbe  barons  ;  and  from  their  de- 
cision a  fhrther  appeal  may  be  brought  before  the  house  ef 
lords. 

Thfi  Court  of  Exchequer  chamber  was  first  erected  in 
England  by  stat.  31  Edward  III  .  to  detennine  causes  upon 
writs  of  error  from  the  common  law  side  of  the  court  of 
exchequer.  The  judges  of  the  three  superior  court* 
occasionally  sit  here  to  hear  arguments  in  important  cri- 
minal casea,  and  upon  cauaeaof  peat  weight  and  difBcult^, 
in  which  the  judgoa  of  the  court  Dekxw  have  not  given  ihor 
judgment. 

As  a  court  of  error,  the  court  of  exchequer  ehambtr 
underwent  considerable  alterations  by  the  passing  of  the 
nth  Geo.  IV. and  Ist  Wdl.  IV.  cap.  7().,  and  itscooatittltioa 
is  now  regulated  by  that  statute.    [Coi  kts.] 

The  Court  t^BKAeqwr  m  Seothmd  was  establislied  by 
the  6th  Ann,  cap.  M,  The  judges  are  the  hif^  treasurer 
of  Graat  Britain,       a  ohiaf  bairon,  and  four  Sum  baroosk 

ByniMMitart  (S«id4V|Iliianr.^lS>dio  yovan 
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•f  Uie  barons  of  the  Scotch  Exchequer  as  to  the  duties  and 
mnraest  &c.,  mentioned  in  the  act  hav«  eeued,  and  are 
vested  in  the  Comtmauonenof  theTreasaryt  and  the  col- 
lection and  management  of  the  assessed  taxes  and  land-tax 

of  Scotland  arc  transferred  to  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Affairs  of  Taxes,  but  the  judicial  powers  of  the  barons  are 
specially  saved. 

The  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireiand  vraa  established  bj 
the  40  Geo.  III.  cap.  39,  and  consists  of  the  chief  justioea, 
chief  banm,  and  tb«  mt  of  th«  jortiGM  mad  batetUf  m  anj 
nine  of  them.  • 

EXCHEQUER  BILLS  form  the  principal  part  of  the 
unfiMidpd  public  debt  of  this  country.  Ttiesc  bills  are 
issued  under  the  authority  of  j)arlianient  for  sum*  varyiukC 
from  100^.  to  1000^.,  and  bear  interest.  They  were  tirst 
iamied  in  the  reig^  of  William  III. ;  and  although  their 
MMNint  has  since  Tatied  greatlr  ^  different  timet,  the  con* 
ventenee  which  they  affisrd  to  indtvidnals  and  their  advan* 
ta^'c  to  the  public  have  been  such  as  to  cause  their  constant 
issue.  Their  convenience  to  individuals  arises  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  passint;  from  hand  to  hand  without 
the  necessity  of  making  a  formal  transfer,  of  their  bearing 
intereist,  ana  of  their  mt  being  subject  to  such  violent  fluc- 
tnationt  aa  MuneUmei  ooeur  in  the  prices  of  the  ftiuded 
debt.  This  companitiTe  stetdinesa  in  valne  is  caused  by 
the  option  periodically  <jiven  to  the  holders  to  he  paid  their 
amoimt  at  p.ir,  or  to  exchaujie  them  for  new  bills  to  wliich 
the  same  advaritafje  is  extended;  t)esides  ttiis.  when  a  cer- 
tain litnited  periud  has  elapsed  from  the  date  of  their  lirtit 
>^uc,  they  may  be  paid  to  the  gOTCmment  at  par  in  dis- 
cbawe  of  duti»  and  taxes.  The  unoont  of  premium  that 
may  nave  been  paid  at  the  time  of  pnrehaseieeonsequenlly 
all  that  the  holder  of  an  exchequer  bill  risks  in  return 
for  the  interest  which  accrues  during  the  time  that  it  re- 
mains in  his  pos•^e^1;on.  The  advantatre  to  the  puVilic  con- 
sists in  the  lower  rate  of  interest  which  they  carry  com- 
pared with  the  permanent  or  funded  debt  of  the  naiion, 


to  which,  however,  they  must  in  this  respect  l>ear  some 
certain  propofttm.  Wnen  the  price  of  the  public  fonds  is 
high,  the  interest  upon  exchequer  bills  will  be  low ;  and  If, 
through  any  public  or  commercial  derangement,  the  ftinds 

should  fall  in  price  so  as  to  afford  a  mucfi  more  profitahle 
investment  than  exchequer  bills,  the  rate  of  interest  upon 
those  must  be  raised  in  order  to  prevent  their  payment  into 
ttie  exchequer  in  discharge  of  duties,  a  thing  which  would 
embarrass  the  financial  operations  of  £;overnment.  When 
fir^t  is.siied  in  the  reign  oi  William  III.*  the  interest  borne 
by  exchecjuer  bills  wtM  Otf.  per  1<XV.  p«r  diem,  being  at  the 
latf  of  7/.  fiv.  Id.  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  the  same  reii^n 
tile  interest  was  alterwar^ls  lowered  to  4d.  per  100.'.  per 
diem, or  6/.  }\-.Hd.  per  cent,  per  annum;  and  in  the  fal- 
lowing reign  the  rate  wa.s  still  further  reduced  \o2d.  per 
fiem,  or  3/.  0».  lOd.  per  tent,  per  annum.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  war  from  1793  to  1B14,  the  rate  of  in- 
terest npon  tileae  seenrtties  was  fixed  at  3^(/.  per  cent,  per 
diem,  or  5/.  6t.  5Vf/.  per  cent,  per  annum.  Since  the  last- 
mentioned  year  the  rale  lias  l)een  pro<;ressivelv  reduced  tu 
J}  ',  '2r/.,  and  1^/.  per  im/.  per  diem,  at  whicn  latter  rate 
they  were  in  Uie  market  at  the  time  of  the  derangement 
of  the  currency  which  was  experienced  in  the  beginning 
of  1837.  Under  these  cireumstances,  it  was  considered 
important  as  far  as  possible  to  teliete  the  Bank  of  England, 
by  which  establishments  a  very  large  proportion  of  these 
securities  were  then  held,  and  to  place  it  in  the  most 
favourahle  posit  inn  for  affording  relief  to  the  commercial 
elasse-i ;  ;uid  accordingly  the  rate  of  interest  upon  exche- 
1}  ii_r  bills  was  raised  to  2^.  per  cent,  per  diem,  af  which 
rate  they  are  stiil  current  (August,  1M7),  although  the 
high  premium  which  they  bear  in  the  market — 48».  per 
cent.->leads  to  the  suppontion  that  it  will  be  soon  again 
tedueed. 

In  periiids  of  commercial  pressure  arising  from  causes 
'■''hich  are  believed  to  be  temporary,  it  has  sometimes  been 
considered  advisable  by  parliament  to  make  advances  to 
merchants  upon  the  security  of  goods ;  these  advances  liave 
been  made  by  the  issue  of  exchequer  bilb,  w  hich  have  been 
etneeUed  when  the  exigent  thiU  called  for  them  has  passed 
away.  A  more  permanent  oece«ion  for  their  issue,  apart 
from  the  immediate  wants  of  the  government,  has  been 
the  desire  of  aidin£j  individuals  or  private  assoeiatioiis  in 
the  prosecution  of  work'^cf  public  utility,  such  as  canals, 
roads,  Sic.  In  these  cases  the  rate  of  interest  charged  to 
the  bofTDweiB  is  somewliit  gicitcr  tbnn  that  ^jitme  by  the 


biU^  and  the  dift^ereoce  has  been  applied  to  ddk^tlw  md' 
pense  of  management  on  the  part  of  the  pablio. 

The  amount  of  exchequer  bills  ' outstanding  and  unpro* 
vided  for'  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  last  ten  years  was  as 
foUowi:— 

£.  '  £. 

1827  .    .  «7j546*850  1R32  .    .  2.5,696,000 

1828  .   .  27.657,00U  1833  .   .  28,384.700 

1829  .   .^29»490,Sao  1834  .   .  88.521,660 

1830  .   .  a^,W)B,&iO  1835  .    .  29,007,060 

1831  .    .  20.351,350  1836  .    .  28,155,130 

KXCISE  DUTIES,  the  name  given  to  taxes  or  duties 
levied  upon  articles  of  consumption  which  are  produced 
withm  the  kingdom.  This  description,  which  has  usually 
been  ^ven  of  excise  dutie^^,  is  i:aore  strictly  applicable  now 
tb«n  It  was  fonierly,  when  the  oommlawoners  of  tMoai 
revenue  were  also  ehat^^  with  the  colieetion  of  duties 
upon  various  aiticles  imported  from  foreign  countries. 
Among  these  foreisrn  articles  were  wine,  spirits,  t«tbaccu, 
glass,  and  tea.  Tlie  last  named  of  these  was  the  last  tljat 
was  withdrawn  tVom  the  uianagemeut  of  the  Excise  and 
transferred  to  the  Hoard  of  Customi.  There  are  stUI,  it  is 
true,  oertnin  duties  to  which  tbe  name  of  excise  is  applied 
whieh  can  Invdly  be  oalled  duties  upon  consumption, 
aHhouch  they  are  accensary  to  it,  such  as  the  duty  on  sales 
by  auction  and  the  sums  chars:ed  lor  licenses  to  permit 
pnrfie.'^  to  cany  on  certain  trades. 

Excisti  duties*  aic  s^d  tu  have  had  their  origin  in  this 
country  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  when  a  tax  was  laid 
upon  beer,  cider,  and  peny  of  borne  production.  The  act 
by  which  these  doties  were  sofhorised  was  passed  b/  the 
long  parliament  in  1()43.  This  act  contains  also  a  list  of 
foreign  articles,  and  among  others  tobacco,  wine,  raisins, 
currants,  and  loaf  sugar,  upon  which  excise  duties  were 
impo^d.  m  addition  to  duties  of  customs  already  charge- 
able. This  act  was  adopted  and  enforced  under  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Oliver  Cromwell  ^  and  1^  the  statute  12 
Charies  IL  e.  M,  the  duti^  of  eidso  wen  graatod  ai  a 
part  of  the  reTenue  of  the  crown. 

For  a  long  time  this  class  of  duties  was  viewed  with  par- 
ticular dislike  by  the  people,  on  account  ofits  in{}uisi(oiial 
interference  with  various  industrial  pursuits,  and  it  cer- 
tainly forms  a  ver\'  strong  ground  of  objection  ii^ainst 
excise  dutie^  that  the  security  of  the  revenue  which  they 
yield  is  held  to  be  ineompatiliM  with  the  ]ierfect  freedom  of 
the  maau&eturer  as  to  tne  prooessc*  which  he  may  ajpply 
in  his  worlcs.  In  every  highly-taxed  country  where  con- 
sumption duties  form  part  of  the  public  revenue,  it  would 
seem  however  to  l)e  hardly  possible  to  avoid  the  adoption  of 
this  cla.ss  of  duties.  If,  taking  for  our  example  an  instance 
which  now  exercising  an  injurious  effect  in  a  neighbour- 
ing country,it  itibuud  expedient  to  impose  a  customs'  duty 
upon  the  ooMumption  or  foreign-made  augar,  it  is  clearly 
neceesaiy  for  the  protection  Of  the  revenue  that  an  exdse 
duty  should  be  imposed  upon  sugar  of  domestic  production, 
otherwise  the  coiumunity  at  large  is  made  to  bear  the  load 
twice,  once  in  the  form  of  some  other  tax,  and  again  to  the 
producer  of  indigenous  sugar,  who  will  charge  tiie  con- 
sumer nearly  as  much  as  he  would  pay  to  the  importer  of 
foreign  sugar,  including  the  amount  of  the  duly.  By  such 
means  a  branch  of  industry  would  be  fostered,  unproHf  able 
to  the  country  at  large,  and  profitable  only  to  the  few 
penons  by  whom  the  indigenous  sugar  is  ]jroduced,  but 
whose  profits  will  not  long  continue  fjrcater  than  the  usual 
profits  upon  the  employment  of  stock  obtainalile  in  the 
same  country  from  Otner  liranches  of  industry.  An  attempt 
has  been  lately  made  to  set  up  a  beet-root  sugar  manufac- 
tory in  England,  but  parliament  having  imposed  an  excise 
duty  upon  the  produce  equal  to  the  customs'  duty  charged 
upon  colonial  sugar,  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  the 
attempt  can  be  successful,  or  indeed  that  it  can  be  perse- 
vered in,  which  indeed  is  little  to  be  regretted,  for  the 
reason  already  a&si^'ned. 

Excise  duties  are^iable  to  this  among  other  very  serious  ob> 
jections,  that  the  ragnlations  under  which  they  are  collected 
are  made,  perhaps  unavoidably,  to  interfere  with  [Moeessesof 
manufacture,  so  as  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  improvements 
which  would  be  beneficial  first  to  the  manufacturer  and 
afterwards  to  the  community  at  larnc  which  must  always 
be  interested  in  their  adopition,  because  of  the  preater  excel- 
lence or  cheapness  of  the  products  which  it  is  the  olriect  of 
Am  txpoinientar  to  attain.  It  iriU  give  aomcidcft  of  Htm 
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ttfefBt  to  nUdi  thb  ta/trntmnm  u  injurloM,  If  we  «teM^ 

on  the  authority  of  a  gentlemfto  conversant  with  all  ths 
details  of  the  art  of  calico-^ntin^,  that  upon  .he  same 
fmmisei',  vith  the  same  rapital,  and  employing  the  same 
•mount  of  labour,  duublu  the  quantity  of  cloths  are  now 
printad  which  could  have  been  printed  pilous  to  the 
repeal  of  the  duty,  and  to  the  conaequent  withdrawal  of  the 
excise  officers  from  the  works.  Another  great  objection 
that  may  be  urged  acrain-t  f-xriss:  ilutirs  i-,  tii>>  fLi'.'ilitses 
which  they  offer  for  the  commission  of  frauds  against  the 
MTenue,  an  offence  which,  in  the  eyea  of  many  persons,  is  of 
■  venial  kind,  but  which  too  oflm  uUimatoljr  demoralizes 
tiiose  by  whom  H  b  eomnitled.  In  flmSfliirwiteeiith  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  ap}>ointe<!  to  inquire  into  the  manage- 
ment and  collection  of  the  excise  revenue  it  is  stated  as  a 
»trik;n,'  pmof  of  the  ext<'iit  t  >  which  frauds  arc  committed 
by  manufaclurera  of  soap,  that  '  thero  are  in  England  fifty 
that  take  out  licenses,  for  which  they  pay  4/.  per  annum, 
each  of  which  makes,  or  mther  brion  to  charge,  leaa  than 
one  ton  of  soap  per  annum,  from  wMdi  it  is  obvious  that  as 
the  profits  of  such  a  sale  would  not  pay  for  the  li  t n^e,  the 
•otry  is  made  in  order  to  cover  smuggling.'  With  regard 
to  ndt,  another  article  of  great  consumption  which  is  sub- 
jeet  to  fladie  dutiM»  the  commissioners  state  it  to  b«  th«ir 
opinnn,  Amnded  upon  tfao  ovidoneo  ghwn  bv  several  leipflet- 
nblo  maltsters,  *  that  malt  is  sold  throughout  the  season, 
and  Hi  large  quantities,  for  a  price  that  is  insufficient  to  jiay 
the  expense  of  making  it  and  duty;  i  nl  il  u  tin  iluty  is 
evaded  to  a  Rreat  amount.'  A  strong  presumptive  cvidenoe 
to  this  etfcct  is  contained  in  the  Ikct  that  the  average 
ntunber  of  bushels  of  a»li  fatomght  to  charge  in  each  of  the 
ten  years  team  1725  to  1794  was  26,177.330,  wttilo  to  the 
ton  yean  from  IS2'  tn  tli  ir  i^,  after  the  lapse  of  a 

century,  the  number  of  bushels  so  brought  to  charge  wa.s 
29,672,360;  although  during  that  time  the  population  had 
boon  mom  than  doubled,  and  the  habits  of  the  people  not 
nltorad  in  any  way  that  should  lead  to  the  suppoaitMNi  vt 
njiecteu«A  consumption  of  the  products  of  malt. 

Tl>e  articles  now  subject  to  excue  duty  are: — auctions; 
bricks:  glass;  hops;  MewMto;  nwlf;  pafwr;  9oap;  afmU 
(British) ;  vinegar. 

In  addition  to  the  forcpiing,  e^tcise  duties  were  collected 
in  1797,  under  tha  IbUowing  nineteen  heads,  vix. ;  *  atarch ; 
*  atom  bottles  ;*tw«eti  MM  maad;  tea;  *  tiles;  'candles; 
•coaches;  cocoa;  coffee  ;*  cider :  *  perrj-:  *  hide;)  and 
skins;  pepper:  •  printed  ^oods;  *  .salt;  spirit*  (foreign); 
triwicco  and  snuff:  wine;  *  wire. 

Of  these  nineteen  articles  the  duties  have  lieen  repealed 
upon  the  twelve  to  which  an  asteriek  ia  prefixed :  the  col- 
lection of  duties  on  the  remaining  aevm  ixtielei  hie  been 
transferred  to  the  Customs  deiwrtment. 

The  following  table  states  the  amount  of  payments  made 
into  the  Exchequer  on  account  of  excise  duties  in  England, 
the  charges  of  collection  nA  Aa  nto  par 


laeiion  calculated  on  toe  ]{fDM 
1717  to  ISSS. 


aant  on  the  col- 
fhyear  fhin 
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£ 

17»7 

9,452,887 

411.696 

i7M 

9,872,025 

409,357 

1790 

n.-129,5-23 

425.174 

1800 

10,198,749 

432,329 

1801 

iu,:)2t(,iio 

557,766 

1802 

1V74.158 

520,082 

1803 

18,889,974 

525.583 

1804  , 

557,470 

1805 

'^1.01 6,53a 

564.594 

1806 

21,739,067 

579,940 

]ttU7 

22,087,226 

648.756 

1808 

22,933,712 

694.883 

1809 

21.273.197 

701,990 

1810 

23,382,778 

737,043 

1811 

23,384,554 

802,261 

I8I2 

20,<J6I,M13 

826,493 

1813 

.;2.H7",737 

830,621 

1814 

23,649.676 

860,787 

1815 

84,796,633 

885.189 

1816 

21,553,638 

928,659 

1817 

18,396,400 

0!)  2,744 

1818 

21,330,746 

953.869 

1819 

21,492,839 

951,431 

1820 

24,742.242 

958,124 
964.515 

1881 

24,781,957 

1828 

24,022.441 

950,644 

1823 

22,375.780 

933.815 

1824 

23,498,903 

923,864 

18,055,446 

8S!),994 

1826 

16,158,649 

857,310 

1897 

18.448.801 

848,591 

1828 

16,718,861 

829.162 

1829 

15,761,547 

822.070 

1830 

14,747, rt76 

840,101 

1831 

12,411.676 

797.298 

1832 

12,909.188 

762.863 

1833 

18,846,800 

750,983 
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11.061,893 
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The  (pross  and  net  receipt,  charges  of  niMiaj;em«ii.  &ni 
the  rate  per  cent,  for  which  the  gross  revenue  of  excue  la 


England.  Scotland,  and  Inland 
for  the  year  1835.  wan  aa  Ihlkwi:— 


England 
Scotland 
Irdand 


£ 

10.861,182 
2,456,705 
1.91 1,464 


£^ 
10^255.486 
2,232.961 
1.906,150 


Maaaconcot.  erilHMi 

£  £$.  I 

TUMt  i  II  • 

150.530  8  S  5 

183,049  9  II  6 


The  gross  receipt,  as  stated  in  the  foregoing  abeliac^ 
IS  coihNsted  on  tne  different  artidee  subject  to  — ^ 
dutiea  in  the  (bllewing  pnportiaiw:— 


SculUod. 

InleBd. 

«. 

d. 

£,  », 

d. 

£.  «. 

d. 

215,171 

2 

0 

19,788  17  IH 

10.838  11 

H 

395,0R0 

7 

H 

8.945  11 

7k 

921.544 

7 

6 

39,554  4 

2 

16,630  0 

n 

333.856 

3 

847,259 

8 

124,564  12 

0 

146,312  17  34 
WMi  is  HI 

4,381.456 

14 

948»I47  10 

<l 

742.101 

13 

3} 

126.915  18 

n 

33^1  19 

891,647 

6 

71 

82.451  11 

S.1S^531 

9 

*i 

1,487,514  15 

3 

M38.I9V  7 

6 

59 

13 

H 

88,871 

0 

81 

tn  IS 

8 

m  6 

8 

10.849,579 

8  10 

2,418,083  17 

H 

1.90349*  19 

ot 

918  12 

0 

876 

11 

41 

215  0 

81 

1.811  11 

8« 

18,72« 

4  Hi 

1.827   8  lit 

4.636  8 

1 

48.37»  4 

9 

*  ■ 

Auctions 
Bricks  . 
Glass  . 
Hops  , 
Licenses 
Malt  . 
Paper  . 
Soap  . 
Spirits . 
• 

ViD«sar 


• 


£, 

245.776 
404.025 
9  7  7.728 
3.13.P56 
1.118.036 
5.199.898 
902,339 
974,098 
5^059437 
59 
26,502 


t. 
II 
19 
1-2 

3 
18 
18 
II 
1« 
13 
12 

5 


a 

n 

si 

8 

'A 

'4 


Lntp  collector's  balances 
I,a\v -costs  rcco^Tred 
Fines  and  forfeitures 


15.171.561    3  7i 

918  1-2  0 

2.903   3  9- 

17,589  II  « 

9tjm  4  I 


Total 


,    10.8(;i.l82    3    2i    2,456.705    4    2^    1.911,464    8    3^    15.329J51  li  ^: 


The  estimated  amount  of  excise  duties  repealed  liiDce  |  i  l.'238.300iL   The  rates  of  excise  duties  at  present  durj*- 
1824  is  6,782,1)00/..  and  the  amount  o'  those,  the  manage-  able  in  Baglaild.  Saoilond,  and  Inland  nspaftil^y. 
«f  whieh  has  been  tnnslbned  to  the  Custmn^  is  I  as  fbUam 
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AocliMi. — On  MtalM,  buuiM, 
•Bnoiii**,  (tmn, 
fUlc.  )«traU,  he 
On  hoaMhuUI  fn 
nitur»,hurtt-i  on 
riacrt.  mod  olb«t 

On  ihwp*'  wool 
Od  forrlKn  product, 
ihaUtMUctberauf 


Bstrik  pulUhad 


ItoM  .... 
lUh  .... 
FayWi— WrWacdrawiaiu  p«<iM- 
ing,  alvplMDl,  cart- 

rUtKa,  and  all  oth-r 
Xiadi.  mkll-bdt..  lie 


Soapb— Hani 


EB(Uad. 


SeoiUad. 


li.  ia  tWiC. 


I  par  e«BL 

tti.104. 
it.  M  vrr  100 

31-4M.  pnlb. 
60«.  pi-r  cut 
^  13  ditto 
A I  to  0  ditto 
7f  ditto 
U.  par  lb. 
b.  7<.pr.ba& 


4  per  cent. 
6i.lO<<.p«Tl00O 
lOn 

Itr.  lOtf. 
2(  M 
v.  104. 
8t-4M.partb. 
60>.  per  ewt. 

Tat.U 
aot. 

7.. 


14d.  per  )b. 
U^-  Ih. 
U. 

?<■  6d.  |>r.  laL 
M.  par  raL 


Ud.  par  lb. 
I<d.  per  lb. 
id. 

S>.  4d.  pr.  (i>L 
id.  par  (aL 


IralaML 


lOd. 
Sd. 

i  peroMit. 


ifcrdlpMbw. 
IMpalK 


3>.  4d.  pr.  (al. 
«.  par  jaL 


The  number  of  traders  who  were  obliged  to  take  out 
excise  licenses  in  1835,  or  whose  premiaet  were  subjeoi  to 
TlsitA  from  the  excise  offia«|%  in  Kll|^Mld»  SeollMI^  ud 
Ireland  rcaptictivoly,  was — 


Bmrrn  of  bear  far  aald, 

Pnniniii*!  hrrwrri  . 

Dratring  Ttetaaliro  . 


TMal 
MalUlara 

Suap'Oiakara 
Brick-maker*  . 
Piper-makera  . 

Paalaboanl  — lim 
GUia.mHkFr«  . 
DidiUer* 
Vknafar-nakcra 


PyroliciMOW  M 
RectiSrra 
Tobacco  and  sonS-maDuikelan- 
Talhnr-MlUra 


Craila  pyroli|Oaau 
Soap-eUlnMla 

(MMkon  . 
Oahwnity  priaMTC 

iron  liqtii>r  makrr 

l>aaWts  ID  brandy 


— — —  tolneeo 

 viiicfar 

Sptett^laalata  wko  bare  alao 

Satalbra  of  a|rfril» 

•  » toe  . 

  —  awecta  . 

Baar.dealen  . 
tMaihia  of  bter,  ddar,  lia. 
enok  an  tha  pcaniaM 


The  aatnagement  of 


retail 


to  b* 


).9I« 

S3 

UMl 

41.918 

6,711 
4ti 
»4 
K 

lie 

13 
39 
9 
SS 

lOS 

3oa 
9.737 
M 
t» 
M 

• 

S 

I 

Kon 

UM9 


91S 

Si 
333 


Ml 

1,171 

49 
1 
I 

IS 
14S 
» 

•  • 

1 
8 
IS  I 
US 

«« 

t 
s 
m 
« 


« 

M 


4 


57 
4S 

K 

6 

"i 
19 
991 


t 

is 


19,701 
&5< 
9U5 

3».7»l 


Ml 

9.597 
S9 
80 


818 

181807 

S.772 
4a 
13 


bvaach  of  the  rerenae  which  is 
in  every  put  of  the  king;dom  necessarily  ^'ives 
snt  to  a  great  number  of  officers.  The  num- 
ben  so  empkqwd  in  Siiglaad,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
the  amount  «f  tlttir  waSuM  at  diflhrait 
follows:— > 


EneUnd. 

Scx>tl»Dll. 

IrrlaniL 

T 

Year*. 

No. 

S.ilnrlr« 

No, 

Salariaa. 

.No. 

Salarie*. 

No. 

.Sal»rl«». 

1797 
1*)J 
IBli) 
18|i 
1819 

ms 

4.777 
S.3ld 

s.«oo 
S.7W 

4.730 
<.986 

£. 
3*3.671 
4-9, 87* 
i«7.77t 
6W.78B 
fiM.TDl 
SM.IM 
S».U95 

9;c 

1.160 
LLW 
l.OM 
1.191 
1.0IJ4 
«73 

£. 

51.351 
71.S.1* 
89.477 
1 )0,494 
I9<,710 
99.5*50 
98.071 

977 
8  5 
1  .unj 
1 .01  f, 
l.fi«7 
TOO 
630 

£. 

.1^,790 
.tH.TOo 
1U.911 
IJ7.-»I« 
1-/7,4.11 
80,044 
89.549 

7.102 
7.473 
7,fi39 

;.»« 

<.4»4 
j.sOS 

£. 
413.989 

sa.817 

799,113 
86H.619 
904,9*9 

773.8W 
709,715 

  [Stimitlanti.] 

.  EXCOMMUNIC.VTION. 

nighost  aoclesiaetieal  ceiwure  which  can  be  pronounced 
P.  Cl.  No.  609. 


by  a  spiritual  judge.  Tlie  person  agains*,  whom  it 
pronounced  ia  ibr  the  time  being  excluded  from  the 
annion  «f  thn  dmnh.  Thii  punishment,  as  well  m 
inuiy  odiei%  qmnging  ftom  owUeiMticel  juriadietion, 
•wording  to  aomo  opinions^  had  ite  origin  in  the  advice 
■ivan  by  St.  Paul  when  reproving  the  cailv  Christians 
far  scandalizing  their  profession  by  pro>ecuting  law-suita 
against  each  other  before  heathen  judges  :  and  the  apostle 
accordingly  recommended  them  to  leave  all  matlen'in 
dispute  between  them  to  the  decision  of  the  ffrrlnoit.  Off 
tlie  ooognigotioo  of  Uw  AitlifuL  Thia  adviee  vm  soon 
ftUoweC  tmd  bendMD  trilNiRalf  were  aeldoin  afterwarda 

OOOttpied  by  the  contravatlius  of  the  Cbr  istians. 

The  Ijisliop  and  hta  dergj',  and  ai'lerwurds  the  bishop 
alone,  became  sole  judge  in  these  disputes;  but  poNScssing 
no  coercive  powers  to  enforce;  their  decr«»es,  they  were 
obliged  to  adopt  the  only  means  of  which  they  could  avail 
themselves,  to  bring  ttio  lelkactoiy  to  aubmiiMoni  mbmIj* 
by  exdttdinc  tlmnftatn  tito  ritao  of  «bo  Chim^  and  wm 
ing  other  Christians  from  their  company  and  presence. 
A  Christian  thus  shut  out  from  the  fellowship  of  his  own 
brethren  could  not  do  otherwise  than  submit  unronditionally. 

This  censure,  elthough  instituted  by  the  primitive  church 
as  the  means  of  preserving  its  purity,  and  of  enforcing 
obedience  to  its  just  laws,  was  afterwaida  uaod  for  tho 
pcomotion  of  oodasioitieal  power,  and  wateonwrtad  into  an 
engine  of  the  graatast  oppreaaion  in  iboaa  eonntries  whieli 
weia  moot  eulgect  to  aeeiesiaatical  rule.  (Robertson's  /fi«- 
tory  of  Chttrle$      vol.  ii.  p.  1 0'J  ) 

In  England  excommunication  became  at  a  very  early 
perio<l  the  instrument  of  punishment  under  the  authority 
of  the  bishope,  and  others  possessing  ecclesiastical  jurisdio* 
tion.  It  was  divukil  into  the  greuter  and  the  less  onoB- 
mnnioation.  Tba  iattaK  only  nmovad  the  aenaB  ftmn  a 
participation  in  the  neramanta,  and  it  wnat  was  moat 
oonunonlv  meant  by  the  term  excommunication  ;  the  other 
was  called  anathema,  and  not  only  removed  the  party  from 
tlie  sacraiui-nt:<,  but  from  the  Church  and  nil  communica- 
tion with  the  faithful,  and  even  deprived  him  of  Christian 
burial.  Sutjecta  were  abeolved  from  their  allegiance  to  an 
excommunieated  prince:  indeed  they  wcra  fbrbiddan  to 
obey  him.  Gregory  V.  was  the  llrat  prelate  who  ventured 
to  excommunicate  a  reigning  prince  in  the  case  of  Rcibort, 
kinir  of  F" ranee,  in  99H.  .John  and  Henry  Vlll.  arc  well- 
known  instaiices  ni  Eii;;li>h  iiistory.  The  lataat  inatanflo 
of  all  was  Napoleon,  in  lti09,  by  Pius  VII. 

ExooOinronication  sometimes  followed  immediately  upon 
the  eommiseion  of  an  ofienee,  and  waa  then  called  canoni- 
eal,  to  distinguish,  it  from  thatwludi  did  not  depend  npon 
any  established  canon,  but  upon  the  sentence  of  a  judge. 

The  following  offenders  were  punished  with  the  greater 
excommunication:  diviners,  heretics,  their  receivers  and 
comforters;  simoniacs;  violators  and  plunderers  of  churches; 
those  who  spoiled  clerks  going  to  Rome ;  the  plunderers  of 
the  proper^  of  a  bishop  which  ought  to  go  to  his  successor; 
tliDoe  wne  gave  aid,  favour,  or  counsel  to<  excommunicated 
persons ;  tnoae  who  laid  violent  hauda  on  dorka  or  lalifUMU 
persons,  or  commanded  others  to  do  so. 

Th'iM'  punished  witli  the  less  excommunication  were 
persons  committing  any  mortal  sin,  as  sacrilegious  persons; 
those  who  received  a  church  from  lav  hands;  notorioua 
oienden ;  those  who  talked  with,  saluted,  or  sat  at  the 
aaaw  table  with,  or  gave  anything  in  charity  to  persona 
excommunicated  by  tlM  giaatac  weoiUMiwinioation,  unkaa 
thev  were  ^miliars  or  dotnestiea. 

Excommunication  was  also  pronounced  for  other  m.it- 
ters  which  belong  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  as  adultery, 
inoontinence,  fornication,  &c.,  or  for  contcinj-t  of  iiny 
ecclesiastical  order  or  aentonce.  A  sentence  of  excom- 
munication waa  pieeeded  by  three  monitions  at  due  in- 
tecvalsi  or  one  peiemptoiy,  eontaining  the  legal  space  of 
time.  wMa  a  proper  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  person 
and  the  nature  of  the  otfenoe.  But,  as  Blackstone  re- 
marks, '  heavy  as  the  penalty  of  excommunication  is,  con- 
sidered in  a  serious  light,  there  are,  notwithstanding, 
many  obstinate  or  profligtUe  men,  who  would  despise  this 
brutwm  fidmen  of  mere  ecclesiastical  censures,  especially 
when  pranouioed  by  a  pettv  auzmgate  in  the  country,  for 
railing  or  oontnmemas  worn,  fbr  non-payment  of  fees  or 
co>ts  or  other  trivial  causes.  The  common  law  therefore 
compassionately  steps  in  to  the  aid  of  the  ecclesiastical  ju 
r,!.<liriiun,  and  kindly  lends  a  supporting  hand  to  an  other- 
wise totteiiog  aiithocitr.'  This  was  effected  bv  the  writ '  de 
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ex  nnjTiiunicato  oapiendo,'  or  for  seizings  the  exeoratnuni-  I 
catt.  But  btfore  ihe  writ  for  taking  tin.-  excoinniunicated 
person  could  be  praatcd  the  t  uiilumary  and  conifnipt  of  i 
the  party  were  to  be  certified  by  the  bishop  to  the  nntr!  of 
OttMMetf  by  letters  under  bis  seal;  and  by  5  Khz.  v.  1^,  the 
vilt  was  made  leturnable  into  the  King's  B«och.  By  the 
•tetutft  just  eitad  the  eause  of  exoommunication  ««f  to  be 
slated  in  the  writ,  in  order  that  the  court  might  judge  as  to 
ihu  justice  of  the  case.  The  sentence  of  excommunication 
mignt  be  revoketl  by  the  judge  who  passtnl  the  scntoncc,  or 
upon  appeal  the  party  might  be  absolvtnl.  Abitolution  gene- 
rally belonged  to  the  same  person  who  passed  the  sentence, 
unless  in  some  particular  eau^  wlkich  were  raferred  to  the 

E9pe  or  a  bishop.  (Rmtm^  HM.  ^  Ef^litk  La»Bi  Sut- 
van's  Lectures.) 

By  a  sentence  of  cxcommunieation,  both  greater  and  less, 
iho>c  ilcnouni  iHl  were  excluded  from  tho  riirht  of  Christian 
ourial,  from  bnnging  or  maintainuig  actions,  from  boc^jmmg 
attornies  or  jurymen,  and  were  rendered  incapable  of  becom- 
mg  witnesses  in  any  cause.  But  since  the  d  3rd  Geo.  1 1 1 .  c.  1 2  7, 
Moommunieationeiuinot  now  bepvoBounced  in  England,  ex- 
cept in  certain  cases  (as  spiritual  censures  for  oiTences  of  eccle- 
siastical cogniranoe) ;  and  by  the  3rd  section  of  that  statute 
'  no  person  who  shall  be  pronounced  or  declared  excom- 
municate (piirwmnt  to  the  second  ilause  of  thh  statute) 
shall  incur  :iny  (•i\nl  penalty  or  iiuaparity,  in  conscquonco 
of  suebexcomtiiunicalion,  save  such  iiopnsotiment.  not  ex- 
eaediiig  lix  montfa^as  l!io  court  in'-gnouuring  or  declaring 
such  person  excomnnnKiAto  sball  direct.'  The  proceedings 
in  those  cas6s,  in  whfeli  eteomnunieation  may  stiU  be  pro- 
noun«;cd,  .iri.'  tl.c  -;iinc.  as  to  the  i-<suins  rtnd  rflvirn  of  the 
writ,  as  ihey  were  before  the  act  of  63  GtMirgo  HI.  By  th*» 
same  act  (53  Go  in^e  III.  c.  127),  in  all  easas  co'^inLzable  by 
the  law*  of  EtigUmrl  in  crrh^siasticnl  co'irts,  wIk-ii  any 
person  .shall  refuse  to  appear  when  cited  by  ^iich  court,  or 
sliall  refuse  to  obey  the  lawM  order  or  decree  of  auoh  court, 
no  Mntenee  of  excotnmunieation,  except  in  the  cases  abore 
alluded  to,  sball  be  proii  junccd  :  l)iit  a  writ  '  de  c/)nlumaco 
capiendo'  shal!  issue,  which  in  effect  is  the  same  <l>i  the  old 
writ  ■  do  cxconunuiucnto  ctipiencju'  \v;is.  Tims  the  various 
ditlicuilies  are  now  obviated  which  formerly  existed  in 
courts  of  law  with  respect  to  exooniniunication. 

EXECUTION  is  the  eSTeot  given  to  the  judcnMuts  and 
other  proceedings  analogous  to  judgments  of  courts  of  law 
and  in  civi!  suits.  This  term  denotes  the  process  by  which  a 
party  is  put  into  the  actual  possession  of  that  to  wiuch  by 
the  proceedings  of  a  court  he  appears  to  be  legally  entitled. 

As  a  judgment  of  a  court  uf  common  law  ascertains  that 
die  party  is  entitled  to  the  possession  of  some  subject  of  a 
real  or  personal  n::ture ;  or  to  recover  dama^  in  nspect  of 
property  withheld  or  injuries  done,  so  the  execution  fbiuided 
upon  such  jud::^ent  will  be  framed  with  a  view  to  putting 
the  party  in  whose  favour  the  judgment  is  given  eitlicr  in 
the  actual  po^^scssion  of  tlie  thint;  in  disfiute^  or  to  enflUe 
him  to  obtain  pecuniary  compensation. 

For  this  purpose  u  written  command  issues  in  the  name 
of  the  king  or  other  lord  or  owner  of  the  court,  to  an 
oiBcer  of  tlie  court:  when  the  judgment  is  in  one  of  the 
king's  superior  courts  at  Westtninster,  the  ofBcer  of  the 
court  Ibr  this  purpose  is  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which 
the  property  is  situate,  or,  in  the  ra-e  of  pecuniary  compen- 
sation, the  sheriflT  of  the  county  in  which  the  j  arty  from 
whom  such  comjMjnsalion  is  due  is  suppo.-ed  to  reside ; 
irhicli»  until  tlie  contrary  is  shown,  is  taken  to  be  the 
eounty  in  whicb  tfae  litigutioQ  was  carried  on. 

Where  lands  or  othv  eorpoceal  hereditcoMnto  no  re- 
eovered,  the  proeen  of  execution  vicries  according  1o  the 
nature  of  the  interest  recovered.  If  a  right  to  a  freehold 
interpft  has  been  established,  the  writ  coinmauds  the 
sheriff"  to  give  the  recnvercr  seisin  of  the  lands,  &C.,  and  is 
called  habere  facias  setsinam.  [Uahbk£  Facias  Sbi- 
•m AM.]  If  a  chattel  interest  only  is  recovered,  the  writ 
d(Ms  not  aflbct  to  authoriie  the  aberiff  to  interm«ddlo  with 
tbe  f^hold,  and  direete  tbat  cffleer  moely  to  give  posses- 
sion of  the  land,  &c.  This  is  called  an  habere  IhdM poMS- 
sionom.    [Hahkre  Facias  Posskssionkm.] 

A  judginLiil  ni  the  action  of  detinue  [Deti>"Cb)  esta- 
blishes the  light  of  the  recoverer  to  the  possession  of  a 
specific  personal  chattel,  and  the  writ  of  execution  called  a 
diistringas  ad  deiiberaoduiii  issues,  requiring  the  aheriir  to 
eoeree  the  deftadut  by  bis  distringas  (dijrtreas)  to  restore 
tte  Bpeotic  chattel  or  its  value. 

A  iudpnent  for  the  defendant  in  replevin  [Rsplsvin] 


establishes  bis  right  to  the  possession  of  tbe  personal  diattel 
which  formed  the  subject  of  the  litigation.  In  the  ordinar; 
case  of  an  action  of  replevin  after  a  distress,  the  right  of  the 
defendant  in  respect  of  the  rhatiel  distrained  is  merely  to 
hold  it  as  a  security  for  the  ]  i  m  '  nt  of  the  debt  or  duty, 
the  pavmeni  or  penbrmancv  ul  which  is  sou^t  to  be  en* 
forced  by  the  coercion  of  a  distress.  (D»Tf«N.1  The  writ 
of  execution  requires  the  sheriff  to  cause  the  chattel  to  be 
restored  to  the  possession  of  the  defendant.  This  is  called 
a  writ  de  ri'torno  habendo,  and  in  case  the  sheriff  is  unalde 
tu  lind  the  chattel,  i'uriiier  process  issues  commanding  him 
to  take  other  chattels  of  the  plaintiff  as  a  substitute  for  that 
which  is  witblwld,*by  a  writ  called  a  capias  in  withernam. 

The  most  otdinary  caries  of  execution  are  those  in  wbidi 
pecuniary  compensation  is  to  be  obtained,  but  in  these  cases 
the  sheriff  is  not  authorized  directly  to  take  money  fn>m 
the  party  by  whom  it  is  to  be  paid.  Formerly  the  only 
mode  of  obtaining;  this  com)>ensation  was  by  proue&:»  of  dis- 
tringas or  dlstre^s.  And  this  is  slill  the  case  in  inferior 
courts ;  but  in  the  superior  courts  execution  of  jud^eats 
or  other  records  establishing  pecuniar)'  claims  may  be  ha4 
by  •  writ  of  fieri  facias  [Fikri  Facias]  affecting  the 
petfonal  pronerty;  by  'writ  of  elegit  [Elegit],  afi^eting 
both  real  and  ]K>ii>tM^uI  pr  >perty;  and  by  capias  ad  setislk-  ' 
cicndum  [Cvi-ias].  by  which  compliance  with  the  pecu- 
niary demand  is  ciif'ureed  by  deteiitum  of  the  jH;rsou  of  the 
defaulter  in  prison  until  the  c)aiin  be  satisfied,  or  the  ad- 
verse party  consents  to  his  dudargs. 

A  subject  is  not  entitled  to  pniwie  all  tbeae  remedies  et 
once;  but  in  tke  ease  of  die  crown,  tberi^bt  to  obtain  ntie- 
faction  from  the  goods,  lands,  and  peri-Lin  of  its  debtor  may 
be  euf.irced  simultaDeously.  by  writ  of  c  ajiixs,  and  extendi 
fni  1  :-,  '1  i-xtenl.  [ExTKNT.] 

EXECUTION  is  also  the  term  applied  to  denote  the 
giving  effect  to  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  criminal  jurisd^ 
tion.  In  this  sense  it  is  most  commonh  used  with  refer- 
ence to  tbe  exeeutnn  of  sentence  of  death.  [Sheriff.] 

EXECUTOR,  An  executor  is  he  to  whom  another  man 
commits  by  wdl  the  execution  of  that  his  lust  will  and  te« 
tameiit.  lie  answers  in  some  decree  to  the  /urret  d'-jitg- 
niUus,  or  iettamenUtriut,  in  the  civil  law,  as  to  the  debts, 
goods,  and  cblttoll  of  his  testator  ;  but  the  origin  of  exe- 
cutors seems  to  be  properly  traceable  to  a  constitation  of 
Manuel  Comnenns  (mpl  SmnfrAi^nftv  Itel^rOv).  AH  per- 
sons who  arc  capable  of  making  a  will,  and  some  others 
Itesides,  as  inarriud  wotiieu  and  infants,  are  caj-able  ot 
bein^  maiie  eXCCUtors",  but  infant.s  are  by  statute  reridered 
incapable  uf  acting  in  the  execution  of  the  will  ,uutil  tbej 
attain  the  age  of  twenty-oue. 

An  executor  can  derive  bis  office  from  a  testamentary 
appointment  alona,  though  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
be  appointed  by  express  terms;  any  words  of  the  testator 
indicating  an  intention  to  make  the  appointment  are  sutf. 
eicnt :  in  tliis  case  he  is  usually  called  '  executor  ao-ordiru; 
to  the  tenor.'  If  no  executor  is  appointed  bv  the  will,  aid 
ministration  is  granted  by  tbe  ordinary,  with  the  vrill  an- 
nexed, in  which  case  tbe  administrator  is  bound  to  obey 
the  directions  given  fay  tlm  wilL  Anaxeentor  mayrenovnea 
probate;  but  having  once  acted,  he  cannot  divest  himself 
of  the  office  or  its  liabilities;  nor  can  an  administrator  who 
lias  accepted  the  ofi\>.-c  get  rid  of  his  responsibility. 

An  executor  may  do  many  acts  in  execution  of  the  wiil, 
o\en  before  probate,  as  paying  and  recci\ing  debts, 
but  lie  cannot,  before  probate,  sustain  actions  or  suits^  An 
administrator  can  do  nothing  till  the  letters  «f  adainis- 
tCBtion  areisMied;  fbr  the  former  derives  his  power  from 
the  will,  and  not  from  the  probate:  the  latter  owes  hi$ 
entirely  to  the  appointment  of  the  ordinary.  If  an  oxecutor 
die  before  probate,  adrainisiralioii  must  be  taken  out  to  his 
testator,  with  the  will  aiine.\ed  :  but  if  an  executor,  ba'ving 
proved  the  will,  die,  his  executor  will  be  the  executor  and 
representative  of  the  first  testator,  unless,  bofbce  pnmng  the 
will  of  the  seoond  testotor*  he  ei^cesahr  fanoimeas  the  exe 
cntion  of  the  will  of  Oie  llnt.  If  the  executor  dies  m 
testate,  his  admini.strator  is  not  the  representative  of  the 
testator,  but  uu  admiaulttiitor  de  hont*- nori  of  the  testator 
must  be  appointed  by  the  ordinary.  If  there  are  (several 
executors,  tbe  office  survives,  and  is  transmitted  ultimately 
to  the  executor  of  the  survivint;  execntor,  unless  he  dies  in- 
tsMato.  SMettUm  have  a  joint  aa»l  entiM  inteemt  in  Cfaa 
effiMti  of  their  testator ;  any  one  of  them  is  eapaUe  of  aet- 
ing  by  himself ;  and  the  receipt  of  a  debt,  or  the  trati-fV: 
of  property  by  one.  is  as  valid  as  if  it  had  iieen  done  by  alL 
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If  a  stranger  takes  upon  himself  to  act  as  executor  with- 
out any  authority,  as  by  intermeddling  with  the  goods  of  the 
dereasL'd,  he  is  calk-d  an  executor  de  son  tori  (of  his  own 
wrong),  and  is  liable  to  all  the  trouble  of  an  executor  with- 
out any  of  the  advantages  attached  to  the  office.  Ho  k 
eaaigOMb  with  the  debU  of  the  deceased,  so  far  assets 
come  to  his  hands;  and  is  liable  not  onlf  to  an  action  by 
the  rightful  executor  or  adraini>tratur.  but  also  to  be  sued 
as  executor  of  the  deceased  by  his  crediiuni  and  legatees. 
The  only  advantai^c  which  an  cxccuttir  derives  fruiu  his 
office  is  the  right  to  retain  any  debt  due  to  him  from  the 
testator,  as  against  creditors  of  eqtul  dogiee^  and  this  privi- 
tego  ia  allowed  him,  because  be  cannot  take  any  legal  steps 
to  reoorer  payment.  This,  though  practically  a  pririlege,  is 
in  reality  nnly  a  provision  of  thi-  km  tli;it  lie  shsill  not  be 
prejudice<l  by  his  appouUment ;  otherwiso  as  a  man  cannot 
sue  himsielf,  all  the  other  creditors  would,  by  instituting  a 
siuit  agninst  the  executor,  gain  priority  over  him  in  respect 
of  their  debts. 

The  duties  of  executon  and  admiiuBtraton  an  in  general 
the  tame,  the  only  es.<«ential  difference  Tietween  them  being, 

as  before  mentioned,  the  mode  of  their  appointment.  Their 
duties  .ire  to  bury  the  deceased,  to  pro\c  his  will  in  the 
IKiitier  Ecclesiai-tical  Oiurt,  to  collect  and  gel  in  his  goi^ds 
and  chattels,  to  pay  his  debts  in  the  order  appointed  by 
law,  and  also  his  legacies,  if  bo  has  bt^qucatbod  aoy,  and 
to  dispose  of  the  residue  of  bis  goods  and  cbatteU  in  the 
manner  by  the  win  direetod,  or  aeoording  to  the  statutes 
for  the  distribution  of  the  effiacts  of  intestates,  if  there 
should  be  a  total  or  partial  intestacy.  Executors  and  ad- 
niinislratijrs  arc  liable  to  an  ucjioii  :it  law,  and  al-o  to  a  suit 
in  <.<niity,  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  and  liabilities  of 
their  testator  or  intesiaie ;  and  to  a  suit  in  c<iuity  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  for  the  legacies  bcqueathea  by  him,  and 
the  due  administration  of  his  estate :  but  no  action  at  Uwliea 
for  a  legacy,  at  least  not  until  ailcr  the  executor  has  assented 
to  it,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  has  acknowledged  the  sufficiency 
of  ilie  assets  after  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  debts. 

fLLfiACY.] 

It  ap]>cars  to  have  been  a  subject  of  much  controversy 
wlicther  the  probate  of  wills  was  originally  a  matter  of  ex- 
elusive  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  but  whatever  may  have 
been  the  caM  in  earlier  tinMa»  it  is  certain  that  at  this  day 
theEeelesiastieal  Cburts  are  Ae  only  courts  in  which,  except 
l>y  special  Drescription,  the  validity  of  wills  of  pi-rst)nalty 
fnn  be  estaolished  or  disputed.  It  all  the  goods  of  the  de- 
<f:i-,e(l  lie  in  the  diocese  or  jurisdiction  within  which  he 
died,  the  probate  is  made  before  the  bishop  or  ordinary  of 
that  diocese  or  jurisdiction ;  but  if  he  Iwo  bona  notabilia 
f  that  is,  goods  and  chattels  to  the  amount  of  5^)  within 
Hone  other  diocese  or  jmisdietion  than  that  in  irhich  he 
died,  then  the  will  must  be  proved  before  the  archbishop  or 
mulropolitau  of  the  province  by  special  prero^;ative ;  and  if 
:]iL'ie  \>v  bfiiia  Hfitabilid  indifferent  province^,  there  niust 
bu  two  prerogative  probates.  A  will  should  be  proved 
within  six  months  after  the  death  of  the  testator,  or  within 
t  wo  months  after  the  termination  of  any  dispute  respecting 
tlic  probate.   (See  55  Oeo.  HI.  &  184,  cec.  57.) 

Pl^xecutors  and  administtaton  are  treated  by  the  courts 
of  e<itiity  as  trustees  for  the  creditors,  legatees,  and  next  of 
kill  of  their  testators  or  intestates.  They  arc  bound  to 
Ti'lininistur  the  assets  according  to  their  due  order  of 
priority  and  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  deceased  in  like  inan- 
nci ;  and  though  the  ecclesiastical  courts  will  entertain 
suits  for  the  pidyment  of  debts  or  legacies  and  the  due  ad* 
rainiateation  of  the  assets,  |«t,  where  there  is  aqj  trust  to 
be  exeeated.  or  any  charge  on  real  estate  to  he  establiahadt 
.1  <-ourt  of  cfniity  v,ni  inti-rftirc  by  injunction  or  prohibitiDD} 
t'i>r  the  constitution  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  is  not 
adapted  to  the  administration  of  trusts,  ami  o\er  real  estate 
tliev  have  no  jurisdiction.  The  probate  is  exclusive  evi- 
dence of  a  will  of  personalty;  but  courts  of  equity  assume 
the  juhadietton  of  construing  the  will  in  order  to  enforce 
the  performanrie  of  the  trusts  hy  the  executor:  hence 

thoy  arc  >;  iini-'tiines  styled  courts  of  construction,  in  con- 
trii'li-liactKiti  to  the  ecclesia-Ucal  courts,  which,  although 
t  h»^\  alMt  are  courts  of  construction,  arc  the  only  courts  of 
probate.  Formerly,  the  personal  estates  only  of  persons 
deceased  were  liable  for  the  payment  of  their  simple  eon- 
trawt  debts;  but  nov^  since  the  statute  3  and  4  Wm.  IV. 
e.  104,  real  estates  are  liahte  for  the  payment  of  debts  of 
tiMt  nature ;  and  it  may  be  broadly  stated  that  all  the  real 
•ad  pariiBal  ettatet  of  the  deceased  are  assets  for  the  pay- 


ment of  his  debts.  The  personal  estate  is  liable  in  the  first 
instxmcc,  unless  the  testator  direct  otherwise.  Estntr<^  de- 
scended arc  applied  before  estates  devised;  and  ui  otlier 
respects  the  estates  of  the  deceased  are  admbiistered  in  tbf 
order  laid  down  by  the  eoorts.  , 

The  debts  are  also  payable  in  a  certain  prescribed  order. 
1.  The  funeral  expenses,  the  expcnse:s  of  probate,  and  the 
costs  of  a  suit  for  the  administration  of  the  t  stalcs,  if  any 
be  instituted.  2.  Debts  due  to  tiie  crown  on  record  or 
specialty.  3.  Certain  debts,  which  by  statute  are  to  be 
oreferred  to  others,  as  poor-rates*  by  stat.  17  Geo.  U.  e^  38* 
ecc.  4.  Debts  of  rsoora,  as  jud^menta,  statntas,  and  racof* 
nisaneea.  5.  Special^*  4obni.  1. debts  due  on  bonds  or 
instruments  under  seel.  6.  Simple  contract  debts,  as  upon 
bills  of  exchange  and  ordinary  verbal  engagements.  It 
seems  that  in  tins  class  debts  due  to  the  crown  and  the 
wa«cs  of  domestic  servants  are  entitled  to  priority. 

A  mortgage  made  by  the  testator  must,  if  there  bo  no 
speeilied  direction  in  his  will,  be  paid  out  of  the  personal 
assets,  if  there  be  sufficient  to  p«r  the  other  creditors  and 
legatees ;  it  u,  in  foot,  oonsiderea  as  the  persona)  debt  of 
the  testator :  though,  if  he  did  not  crcati!  the  m<irtf;ago 
himself,  but  took  the  estate  subject  to  the  mortgage  by 
purcha«>,  inheritance,  or  ilcvisi>,  the  tlelit,  not  being  his 
personal  engagement,  must  be  borne  by  the  estate  itself. 
The  executor  must  pay  the  debts  in  the  order  mentioned; 
for  if  he  ^pl^  Um  assets  in  payment  of  those  of  a  lower 
degree,  he  mil  he  personally  answerable,  to  the  extent 
of  the  as.sets  misapplied,  to  ihr  creditor  of  the  higher 
degree.  He  may,  however,  pay  a  debt  of  an  inferior  degree 
before  one  of  a  superior,  provided  he  htis  no  iiuti  i-  i  t  the 
latter  and  a  rea-ionable  time  has  elapsed  after  the  testator's 
death ;  except  in  the  caae  of  debts  of  record  due  to  the 
crown,  of  which  the  executor  is  bound  to  take  notice.  An 
exeeotor  or  administrator  nay  also  retain  his  own  deb(  aa 
against  creditors  of  an  equal  degree ;  and  he  may  pay  any 
one  or  more  debts  to  creditors  of  equal  degree,  aitfaougn 
thon  by  111-  tnav  exhaust  the  assets,  unless  a  suit  or  action 
be  coiuniciiccd  against  him  :  and  even  in  that  ease  he 
may,  by  confessing  a  judgment,  enable  a  creditor  to  obtain 
priority.  But  notwithstanding  an  action  or  suit  be  com- 
menoed.  he  maj  pay  a  creditor  of  a  higher  degree  than  the 
one  proceedins  against  hia  i  WTe  only  where  the  suit  il 
for  a  general  aoministiation  of  the  estate,  when  the  executor 
should  not  tnake  any  farther  payments. 

The  debts  being  all  )  aid,  the  next  duty  of  an  executor 
or  administrator  is  to  pay  the  legacies,  and  distribute  .the 
personal  estate  to  the  next  of  kin  of  the  testator  if  there  be 
any  overplus;  but  where  the  testator  has  made  a  residuary 
legatee,  be  is  entitled  to  the  surplus.  If  the  assets  are  not 
siAeient  for  the  payment  of  the  legacies,  the  executor  must 
pay  to  each  legatee  an  equal  pmportion  of  his  lejracy,  unless 
the  testator  has  dire<  led  the  order  of  payment,  in  which  rase 
the  legaciirs  imi>t  hv  j  aid  in  lull  in  the  prescribed  order, 
and  the  whole  loss  must  fall  upon  the  last  in  order.  Spe- 
cific legatees,  i.e.  persons  to  whom  a  specific  fund  or  article 
of  property  if  given  by  the  will,  are  not  liable  to  abatement 
of  theur  legaeiea,  Init  reoeiTe  the  fiind  or  article  whether  the 
as.^ts  are  or  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  other  legatees ; 
though  if  the  fund  is  changed,  or  the  article  sold,  or  from 
any  other  cause  is  not  in  existcnr.  at  ;1il-  death  of  the  u—- 
tator,  the  legacy  fails,  or  iu  lechmcal  lai)guai;e,  is  saul  to  Ikj 
adeemed.  Executors  and  administrutots  cannot  be  com- 
neUed  to  pay  legacies  or  distribute  the  personal  estate 
bsfota  the  expiration  of  a  year  after  the  decease  of  the 
tastator;  and  not  even  then,  if  notice  has  been  ae()uired 
or  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  suspect  the  existence 
of  debts  and  li  ibiiii n  s.  Indi  erl,  unlev-;  the  a>sets  are  of 
ample  amount,  the  execiUur  or  adiiiiiii>Irator  ^lll/uUl  not 
pay  within  the  year,  i-vcn  tlMUgii  the  tostator  has  directed 
it  to  be  done;  for  ii  h  .>  been  held  that  such  a  payment 
aflbrds  no  defence  aga  i  s!  a  creditor,  and  the  testator  or 
intestate  may  be  bound  by  eovananta  upon  which  subse 
quent  habilitfes  may  acenie ;  or  he  may  have  been  a  trusteot 
and  some  maladministration  of  the  trust  estate  may  be  dis- 
covered after  the  lapse  of  many  years.  In  these  and  many 
other  cases,  executors  and  administrators  should  not  part 
with  the  assets  until  all  chance  of  hability  is  at  an  end,  or 
security  be  given  by  the  parties  receiving  them  to  refund 
in  case  of  need.  This  last  ooitne  will  sometimes  be  directed 
by  a  court  of  equity  in  a  suit  for  a  legwnr;  for  though  an 
executor  or  administrator  may  recover  from  the  legatees 
)r  next  of  luu  to  whom  he  has  banded  over  the  aaseta  in 
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of  subseaueiuly -discovered  debts  of  the  deceased,  it  is 
obvious  thattnis  isavery  insuflicietit  und  uiice;rt;iiM  '  urity. 
WlwM  a  legatee  is  an  infant,  or  tbe  testator  has  directed 
Ui  MEMMton  to  invest  any  porUoii  of  bia  estate  in  the  funds, 
«  h»a  provided  for  some  f^ttnn  jugmaaH  to  b«  made,  or 
flrom  any  other  cause,  an  invHtawnt  by  tlie  exeeaton 
becomes  neaesMry,  nre,  in  the  absence  of  any  express 
direction  to  thj  ©ontiiii »,  bound,  to  make  su<h  investment 
in  the  Thrt-e  per  C«nt.  Consols,  that  fund  being  eonsideretl 
by  the  Court  of  Chanrery  as  the  moat  desirable  for  the  pur- 
|»se  of  investment.  The  rule  is  inflexible,  and  an  executor 
who  should  disNfard  it  would  run  peat  hak  of  having  to 
pay  the  coals  of  a  suit  to  ooiniiel  bin  to  plaoa  the  money  in 
that  fund,  and  to  make  good  any  losa«hi«h  migbt  ooeor 
through  the  change  ol  securities. 

FuU  information  upon  these  subject-;  will  be  found  in 
the  works  of  William?,  and  Toller  *  On  Executors.'  and 
Wcntworth  '  On  Administrators.' 

EXEDBA  (4<i|M)t  a  name  given  to  certain  ajpea  re- 
eemes  in  the  buildinge  of  the  antMaU.  Tbera  veie  nume- 
Tf)u-i  exedras  in  the  baths.  Vitmrios  says  the  apedous eze- 
di  oj  of  the  Greek  paltestra  were  furnished  with  seats.  The 
cxeJra?  were  placed  mi  the  three  porticos  of  the  palopstia. 
(Vilruvius,  V.  e.  9.)  Sometimes  m  houses  a  c<nere<l  hall, 
and  of  a  square  form,  wa-s  called  exedra.  (Vitruvius,  vi, 
cap.  5.)  In  the  disposition  of  the  Greek  bouse  the  exodrso 
were  placed  looking  to  (be  veet.  (Yitrttv.  vL  cap.  x,) 
EXBRCISE.  [Anaurici.] 

BXBTER,  8  city  and  a  county  of  ftadf.  locally  in  the 

hundred  of  Wonfurd,  in  the  southern  division  of  the  county 
of  Devon,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  town;  44  miles  north- 
east from  Pl\ mouth,  and  174  Wf^.t  by  south  from  I.onrlon. 
Eiielor  is  supi>osed  to  have  been  a  settlement  of  the 


Monk.    The  only  other  antient  building  of  any  imj^t  lanca 
at  Exeter  is  the  cat!  i  ir  i'     It  is  uncertain  when  the  pre 
sent  edifice  was  b^un,  but  probably  it  was  soon  ai^^r  the 
see  of  Devon  was  transferred  to  Exeter  from  Crediiolli  lAieh 
waa  tta  locality  tiU  the  year  1 049.   At  aU  evvBta  U  wni  eon- 
wderably  elteiad  and  enlarged  by  Warleiriat,  third  bishop 
of  Bxeter,  who  was  a  Norman,  and  came  over  with  the 
Conqueror.    It  then  assumed  its  prescot  cruciform  .shoj>e, 
but  underwent  numberless  alterations  and  additions  dunng 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.   It  now  consists 
uf  a  nave,  7S  feet  in  width  and  17S  in  length,  v  ith  aisles  on 
ench  aide;  two  short  transept^  ftimed  by  two  Nonnan 
tow«rs  190  (bet  tn  height ;  a  Choir  of  die  same  widtb  u  tfaa 
nave,  and  128  feet  in  lenf^th;  ten  ehapeUor  oratories.  *nd 
a  chapter  house.   The  whole  building  from  east  to  west 
(includint;  St.  Mary's  Chapel)  is  408  feet  in  length.  The 
western  front  is  highly  decorated  with  a  prof\ision  of  niches 
and  elegantly  carved  figures,  and  presents  one  of  the  richest 
iiifades  of  aiiy  building  in  Boiepe.  The  toweis  are  highly 
interestineto  the  antiquary  as  specimens  of  Nonnan  arrhi- 
tecture.  The  interior  is  also  exceedingly  fine ;  the  vaulted 
roof  of  the  nave  is  supported  by  clustered  columns,  sur- 
mounted by  fine  pointed  arches;  as  is  also  that  of  the  choir, 
which  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  screen  of  exquisite 
workmanship.    The  eliapter-hou.sc  is  a  beautiful  t^itlcf. 
with  a  handsome  oak  roof :  it  was  used  ^  a  stable  by  Crom- 
well and  his  soldiers,  but  has  siuce  been  thoroughly  K> 
paired,  as  other  parts  of  the  building  also  have  lately  baen. 

In  the  north  aisle  are  the  splendid  monumenls  of  Sir 
Rifhard  and  Bisliop  Staploton.    The  organ,  ^vith  the  ex 
ccption  of  the  one  at  Haerlem,  is  perhaps  the  Largest  in 
Europe:  the  large  pijies  are  nearly  twenty-three  feet  in 
height,  and  four  fe«t  in  circumference.    (For  a  further 


Britons  before  the  Ituman  invasion.   It  was  then  called  i  account  of  this  truly  magnificent  building  we  must  refer 


*Caer-Isc'  and  *Caer  Rydh,'  the  former  derived  from  its 
situatbn  on  the  Bx  or  lie,  tbe  latter  from  the  red  soil  on 

which  the  castle  i>  built.  By  the  Romans  it  wa*  called 
Isca  Dumnoniorum,  tu  distinguish  it  from  the  Iscu  Silurum 
in  Wales.  From  the  number  of  roius,  small  brnnze  statues 
(erideniiy  Penates),  tesselaied  pavements,  and  other  Horaan 
antiquities  discovered  near  the  walls  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  tlw  ci^,  it  must  have  been  a  Roman  station  of  some 
hnportance.  It  is  uncertain  how  long  Bxeter  letsined  its 
appellation  of  Isca  Dumnoniorum.  but  in  the  reign  of  Al- 
fred it  had  acquired  that  of  Exan-Cestre  (castle  on  the  Ex), 
whence  its  present  r.arie. 

In  the  reign  of  K  mg  Stephen,  Baldwin  Rivcr»,  earl  of 
Devon,  fortified  Exeter  on  behalf  of  the  Empress  Maude, 
and  did  not  yield  till  reduced  by  famine  af\er  a  long  siege. 
It  was  besieged  in  the  12th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
by  Psrkiu  Warbeck,  and  agun.  by  the  rabnle  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall  in  1 549. 

The  city  of  Exeter  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls  and 
stirongly  fortified.  Leip.nd.  in  speaking  of  it,  say,  'The 
totinc  is  a  good  mile  and  more  iu  cumpace,  and  is  ripht 
strongly  waullid  and  maintained.  Ther  be  diverse  fare 
towers  in  the  tounc  waul  bytwixt  the  aouth  and  we.U  gate. 
Xheia  be  Ibur  gates  in  tbe  toune^  by  names  of  Bst,  West, 
North,  and  Soudi.  The  Bst  and  tbe  "Weat  Oates  be  iiov 
the  fairest,  and  of  one  fascion  of  building:  the  South  Gate 
hath  been  the  strongc&t.'  Situated  on  a  hitrh  eminence, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle, 
f  ailed  '  RougemonU*  When  this  ca.<<tle  was  flrst  erected  is 
unknown ;  but  it  was  e^er  rebuilt  or  much  repaired  by 
William  tlw  Conqasnir»  who  bestowed  it  on  Baldwin  de 
Briono,  btnband  of  Albrina  his  niece,  in  tbe  possession  of 
whose  dewndants  it  retnained  till  the  14th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  1  IT.,  who  then  took  it  into  his  own  hands. 
It  was  completely  dLsniantled  during  the  civil  war,  1  has 
never  since  been  rebuilt.  In  the  area  of  the  castle-yard  n 
session -house  has  lately  been  erected,  which  is  a  neat-looking 
building  fiused  with  Portland  stone,  and  contains,  in  addi- 
tion to  two  good-si2cd  courts,  a  Rtand-jmy  room,  magis- 
trates* room,  &e.  In  firont  is  a  fine  open  spacer  wlwre 
county,  election,  and  other  meetings  arc  held.  To  the 
north  of  the  castle  is  a  delightful  walk,  shaded  by  fine  old 
elm  trees,  called  Northernay.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of 
Kxeter  is  the  guildhall,  where  the  assizes  for  the  city  (which 
is  a  county  of  itself)  are  held,  as  well  as  the  sessions,  elec- 
tions, and  other  business  relative  to  the  city  alone.  The 
building  contsins  several  valuable  porirait^aroongst  others, 
those  of  Henrietta  Milia,  CbuAtt  tbe  Tifst's  queen,  of  her 
daughtw  HMwiotto  dttebam  of  Orkani,  and  of 


the  read^  to  Risdon;  Oliver;  Britten's  CathaJr^  Attti- 

quHiM,  &c,  &C-) 

The  city  was  anfiently  held  in  demesne  by  the  crown  :  it* 
enrliest  charter  was  granted  by  Henry  1.,  and  confirmed  by 
Henry  TI.  and  Richard  L  The  governing  charter  was 
granted  by  George  III.  in  1770.  The  corporation  hold  a 
court  of  quarter-sessions,  and  the  assises  are  held  by  the 
judges  of  the  western  circuit  twice  a  year  for  the  county  of 
tfie  city  at  tbe  ijmldhall,  and  twice  a  year  for  the  cooo^  at 
the  session-house.  There  is  also  a  county  court,  and  a  court 
of  requests  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  40f.,  the  former 
held  every  Turs  ]  i\,  the  latter  once  a  fortnight.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  before  the  magistrates  of  the  county  every 
Friday  at  the  session-house;  and  some  magistrate  of  the 
city  stu  emy  day  at  the  guildhall.  Under  the  Municipal 
Act,  Bxeter  is  divided  into  six  wards,  with  twelve  ddcmcQ 
and  thirty-six  councillors. 

Exeter  has  returned  two  members  to  parliament  ever 
since  the  reign  of  Edsrard  I.  At  the  first  election  aller  the 
passing  of  the  Refonn  Act,  there  were  2952  register*^ 
voters.  The  population  of  the  city  and  borough  is  28,242. 
of  wlram  Id,5^9  are  females.  There  are  not  many  mantt> 
factories,  and  the  mpulation  ischielly  coptojid  in  handi- 
crait  and  tbe  retail  trade. 

The  dty  of  Bxeter  eonptfaes  the  psrbbes  of  ABhaltows. 
AUhallows  on  the  Walls  (the  church  of  which  has  been  de 
molished).  St.  Edmund,  St.  Georci^,  St.  John,  St.  Kernun. 
St.  Lawrence,  St.  Martin,  St.  Mary  Arches,  St.  Mary  Ma- 
jor, St.  Mary  Steps,  St.  Olave.  St  'raiKras,  St,  Paul,  St. 
Petrock,  St.  Sidwell,  St.  Stephen,  and  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  the  parochial  dmpelriea  of  St.  David  and  St.  Sidwell. 
and  the  extr^paioehial  prerineta  of  the  Githedral  Cloae 
and  Bedford  Chapel,  all  in  the  archdeaconr)  and  diocese  of 
Exeter.  There  are  besides  these  several  other  chapt-'l*,  a» 
well  a."?  places  of  worship  for  T!  £pt:sts,  (^uakera.  Independ- 
ents, WoiileyaQ  and  other  Mcthodi:iU,  Unitarians,  Caldolici 
and  Jews. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  sloop  scclivity  on 
the  river  Bx.  over  whidi  a  handsome  trtone  brldga  waa 

erected  in  the  year  1778,  at  an  expense  of  about  20.000/.,  a 
little  above  the  site  of  an  antient  bridge  originally  built  in 
12,iO.  The  streets,  with  the  exception  of  the  High  Street 
and  Fore  Street,  are  generally  narrow,  but  there  are  some 
handsome  squares  and  terraces  in  Northernay,  Southernay, 
&c.,  which  contain  many  well-built  houses.  The  town  is 
lighted  with  gai^  and  wdl  supplied  with  water  by  water- 
works erected  in  1794.  The  subscription  hall -room  h  one 
«f  the  flnast  eoontiy  ball-iooms  in  Bneland ;  it  measurea 
efg^iyftethylbrtf,  and  is  vMrhandaenMiy  fitted  up.  Hmhw 
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IS  a  subscriplion  library  in  Fore  Street;  and  in  IH13  the 
Devoa  and  Exeter  Institution  was  founded,  fur  the  promo- 
tum  ^arts,  &c..  the  library  of  which  cmitaius  about  10,00U 
ircdutnes.  Tlie  tkaatva  ia  a  neat  Inaikliay.  To  tha  north 
of  the  city  are  (ha  eav&liy  hemeln,  and  very  near  them 
i«  the  new  bridewell  and  tlie  c-untv  gaol,  both  of  whitth 
ore  judiciously  planned,  and  coniain  the  governor's  re- 
sidence, chapel,  &c.  There  is  also  a  city  ]iri'>i.ii.  The 
port  of  Exeter  extend*  from  the  coast  near  Lyme  Regis 
to  the  Ness  Poiat  Tb0  ttade  prineipaUy  cnnsi!<ts  in 
waoMap  gwda  apd  mamnMa ;  UMiBpofli  an  vina^  hemp, 
tftllow,  £e.  A  bnmeh  bank  baa  lately  baen  aatabliafaed 

hero  by  th.  Bar  k  of  England.  Tlie  market  day  is  Friday  ; 
but  tlierc  13  ;i  ilaiiy  sjilc  of  meat,  vegetables,  fish,  fruit.  Sic. 
Fairs  arc  held  on  the  third  We<lnejiday  m  1  i  liri.ai-)  and 
May,  the  Lt»t  Wednesday  in  July,  and  »econd  Wednesday 
in  December.  There  is  a  great  bone  flur  bald  at  Alphing- 
totu  about  one  milo  flnom  Kxoter. 

Tba  Aim  granmar-aebool  -wn  flmndad  by  tba  cHisani  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  1.:  the  sons  of  fl-cenien  are  instructed 
•^T.ituitously.  There  are  lifleon  exhibitions  to  cither  of  the 
n Diversities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  six  of  M*hich  are  of 
■itil.  each,  the  otbm  are  much  lew.  The  school-room  is 
partly  formed  of  the  remains  of  an  antient  convent^  of  Au- 
guatine  friars  founded  in  1239.  There  are  no  leaa  than  ton 
duvit^  schools  in  Exeter,  indepandmt  of  SandaywMboola; 
amongst  other*  are  St.  Mary  Arches'  scbooU  founded  in 
1686,  by  W.  Wootlon,  for  the  instruction  on  Dr.  Bell's 
system  of  forty-four  boys,  of  whom  thirty  are  clothed  ;  the 
lievon  and  Exetor  Central  Schooi.  founded  in  IS]  l,  vihere 
about  4.10  boys  and  270  girls  arc  taught  to  read  and  write ; 
and  the  Exeter  British  School,  where  about  1.10  boys  and 
•boottbaaame  number  of  girls  are  instructed,  without  regard 
toiwrlforseet.  Tba  Dofoii  and  SxtfarUoapital  is  supported 
bjr  auDMaiption.  and  baa  a  conmderable  iiwoma  arising  from 
funded  property:  it  nowcontain<:  above  200  hods.  There 
is  a  lunatic  asylum  admiraLilv  managed,  as  well  as  a  dis- 
pensary, an  eye  infirmary,  and  an  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  The  workhouse  tbrms  a  large  range  of  build- 
inga  in  tba  London  mad;  it  contaioa  a  governor's  house, 
eommittoe  rooms,  tte«  and  afiscds  acoommodaiion  to  ae> 
Toral  bundiads  of  the  poor.  A  savings'  bank  irao  esta^ 
blished  in  1815,  and  u  mechanics'  institution,  consislina;  of 
above  200  members,  in  IS.'j.  Amongst  other  ahn»- houses 
and  poor-houses  are  those  respectively  founded  by  Mr. 
John  Stevens,  Mr  John  Palmer,  SirThomoi  Lethbridge,and 
Mr.  John  Webb.  There  are  also  numerous  private  doMtions 
and  bequests  for  the  instruction  and  benefit  of  tba  poor.  < 

Many  eminent  men  have  been  natives  of  Exeter;  among 
the  most  distinguished  are  Joaephus  Iscanuii  or  Joseph  of 
Exeter,  a  Latin  poet  of  the  twelfth  centur)',  Baldwin,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  founder  of  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Lor»l  Chancellor  King,  Lord  Gifford,  and 
Sir  Vn  arv  Gibbs. 

EXETKH  or  EXON  DOMESDAY,  the  name  given 
to  a  record  pre8er\-ed  among  the  muniments  and  charters 
belonging  to  the  dean  and  obapter  of  Exeter  catbudral, 
eontauiing  a  description  of  (be  western  nuts  of  tlie  king- 
dom, c.)tnpri<>ing  the  countieri  of  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset, 
Devon,  and  Cornwall :  supposed,  as  fur  it  extends,  to 
contiun  an  exact  transcript  of  the  oritrmal  rolls  or  rclurns 
made  by  tlic  Conqucror'i>  commi^uiioners  at  the  time  of 
forming  the  General  Sur\'ey,  from  whiob  tbe  Great  Dnmeit- 
day  itaelf  waa  compiled,  it  is  written  on  vellum  in  the 
fbrm  of  a  book  of  the  small  folio  sise^  containing  &32  doable  , 
pages.  The  skins  or  sheets  of  vellum  of  whii  !i  it  is  com-  | 
posed  vary  m  the  number  of  lea\es  wluch  they  comprise  ' 
from  one  to  twenty;  the  lands  of  each  of  the  more  c  i  i 
dernblc  tenants  beginning  a  new  sliuet,  and  those  of  almost 
every  tenant  a  new  page.  Tlse  lands  in  the  counties  of 
Devon,  Someriett  ana  Cornwall  belonging  to  una  tenant, 
are  claawd  togedier,  tbe  eountiea  following  eaeb  otber, 
thoa^h  itot  always  in  the  same  order ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
the  summanci  of  property  in  Wilts  and  DorM!t  are  classed 
together. 

The  manuscript  begins  with  the  '  Inquisilio  Geldi,'  or 
taxation  of  the  hundredH  of  Wiltshire ;  uf  which  il  contains 
no  leas  than  throe  copies,  the  third  seeming  to  be  a  corrected 
edition  of  the  other  two.  Tbe  taxation  uf  iltc  hundreds  of 
Dorsetahiie  foUona,  and  after  it  thoae  of  Devonabiiv.  Corn- 
wall, and  aomenetshire.  Tho  Inquisition  for  eaeb  hundred 
slates* — I.  The  total  number  of  hides;  2.  the  number  held  , 
iqr  tbe  king  and  his  baroos  in  demosuei  with  an  aaumera- 1 


tion  of  those  for  which  the  ta\  was  not  paid;  3.  the  nam 
her  of  hides  for  which  the  tax  waa  paid,  and  its  amount; 
4.  the  tax  in  arrear,  and  the  reamn  for  its  so  remaining. 
Throughout,  tbe  geld  or  las  ia  eompated  at  tha  imie  of  6f  . 

for  every  hide. 

TJlHin  collating  the  returns  of  lands  which  form  the  great 
bo<ly  of  the  Exeter  Survey  with  the  Exchequer  Domesday, 
they  have  been  found,  with  a  few  trifling  variations,  to 
coincide;  one  eotrjf  of  property  alone  being  discoverable  in 
the  Exeter  which  is  omitteil  in  the  Exchequer  Domoadaj, 
relating  to  Sotrcbroo  in  Devonshire.  The  Sx.e(«r  nantH 
script,  however,  in  not  complete  in  ita  contents.  Then  am 
considerable  omissions  of  lands  in  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire, 
and  Dovon.sliirc  ;  but  those  have  evidently  been  cut  out  and 
lost.    In  Cornwall  every  manor  mentioned  in  the  Ex- 
chequer t>criir8  in  tliH  Exeter  Domesdai'.   One  leaf  of  this 
record  wa>  ai ndcntally  discovered  in  private  posseonon 
witliin  those  few  v L^iir^,  and  has  been  restored  to  the  mami 
script.  In  the  s])ellmg  of  tbe  namea  of  plaeea  and  peiaons 
there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  two  records. 
RiU  hetonii,  in  the  Kxon  Domesday,  fol.  101,  is  Chichetuue 
in  the  Great   Domesday,  torn,  i.,  fol.  liO.  Modifocda. 
Exon,  fol.  no,  is  Mundiforda  in  Domesday,  torn,  i.,  fol.  87. 
Pillandtt,  Exon,  fol.  127  b.,  ia  Welland,  Domesday,  torn,  i., 
Sah  102  b.    lUefaeia,  Bson.  foL  139     is  Lilebcre,  Domea- 
day,  tom.  i.,  1^  86.  Tbere  are  also  many  observable  ^t- 
ferences  in  the  names  of  persons,  as  Ulwardus  Wite^  men* 
tioned  ia  the  Exon  Domesday,  fol.  116,  is  Vlwardua  Albitt 
in  the  Exchequer  Domesday,  tom.  i.,  fol.  S7.  The  Abbot 
of  Battle  in  Sussex  is  called  Abbas  do  Prelio  in  the  Exon 
Domesday,  fol.  193;  but  in  the  Exchequer  Domesday, 
Abbas  de  Labatailge.   Abbas  de  Alien  nia,  Exou,  fol.  280, 
is  Abbatia  de  Adelingi  in  Domesday.    Adret,  Exon, 
foL  488,  is  both  Eldred  and  Edred,  J)omeada}v  tonui, 
foL  lia.  WQlielmus  Capra of  IheBxon,  fti 996,  w  Wilfi»l> 
mus  Chievre  in  tl.'    Orrat  Domesday.     The  r.^.rnes  of 
tenants  in  King  Eoward  s  time  arc  far  more  ii..ujtri  ubly 

(reserved  in  the  Exon  than  in  the  Exchequer  Domcsil  i\ 
n  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  subject  matter  the 
Exchequer  Domesday  bwrs  unquestionably  a  decided  pr^ 
foMBoa  orrcr  the  Exon  Domesday.  Occasional  iniartiDna  'ii 
the  nmrj^ln  of  tbe  Sxon  Survey  are  entered  in  tiie  tett  in 
that  of  the  Exchequer.  The  lands  of  the  groat  barous  also 
in  the  Kxon  Survey  arc  in  a  few  instances  intermixed.  In 
folio  I  I'll  of  the  E.xon,  although  the  title  of  the  lanls  .le- 
scnbed  is  '  Terra  Abbalis  Glastingheberiensis  in  De\ene*- 
cira,*  yet  in  fact  there  is  only  one  of  the  manors  in  that 
county ;  the  rest  are  all  in  Snmersetahira,  and  are  entered 
aa  auoh  in  the  Great  Domesday.  On  die  contrary,  in  ftil. 
194  of  Exon,  the  'Terra)  Eccleaiaium  qun  datm  aunt 
Sanctis  in  Elcmosina,'  from  all  that  appears  on  tbe  fooe  of 
the  record  are  in  Somersetshire  ;  whereas  ihcy  are  really  m 
Devonshire,  and  arc  so  placed  in  tho  Exchemier  Domesday. 

The  nioitstrikini^  feature  however  of  the  Exeter  Domes- 
day, m  which  it  unifunnly  supplies  us  with  additional  know- 
ledge to  that  in  tbe  Exchequer  Survey,  ia  tbe  enumeration  of 
live  aloekiipon  every  estate;  there  is  nn  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  oxen,aheep,  goat-s.  horses,  uu  :  i  ^^,  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Groat 
Domesday.  The  reoMiii  for  omitting  thii  enumeration  ia 
the  breviatcd  entries  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Great  Surrey 
ii>  sclfevident.  Tlie  live  stock  was  altering  every  day  and 
year;  the  enumeration  of  it  therefore  could  be  of  no  further 
use  than  for  the  exact  time  when  tbe  aurr^  was  made.  A 
comparison  of  this  part  of  tbe  Exeter  with  tbe  aeeond  vo* 
himt:  uf  tlio  Great  5furvey  tends  greatly  tn  corniborate  the 
notion  liiai  the  returns  of  the  counties  of  Essex,  Norfolk, 
and  Suffolk,  were  transcribed  in  full  from  ihi  riginal  ro- 
tuli,  in  tho  same  manner  as  tbe  Exeter  Dumenday.  Tba 
difference  between  tho  two  surveys  as  to  diction,  \\  hen  tbey 
agree  in  sense,  is  likewise  remarkable ;  as  for  instance. 


Exchequer  Domesday  . 
Acta 

ad  arsuram 

eensores 

clenci 

!;eldabat  . 
euca  . 
manerium  . 
ad  opus  wQituai 

:tii  >!L-iiil-,num 
nammt  • 


Exeter  Domeedajf. 

Agra 

ad  cumbusliamro 

gablatorcs 
sacerdotw 

reddidit  OUdum 
kmgn, 

ad  loUlarioa 

tnijlinus 
lienani 
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porUrii      >  • 
Exchequer  Dmetdag. 

pastura 

poterat  ire  quo  volebat  (torn, 
i..  ftL  97  A.) 

quareulcna 
•ylva 

T.    B.  Kttmport  ngi*  Md- 
nunfi)  . 


TMW«tviiL«tr.  . 
T«i»]lagii 

T«Uun  valet  xxi.  Ub. 


pariter 
portatorcs 

Exeter  Dmenhy 

poscua 

potent  »ibi  cligere  doiDtnum 
ieeunduniTuluDtatem  suam 
cum  tert*  sua  (fill.  383). 
quadragenaiia 

nenausculum 

Dm  qua  rex  Edwurduii  fuit 

Tivus  et  itt«rtuut 
tagnus 

Eissuot  arare  vul  carr. 
oniiiiicatus  Regis,  (and  in 
onu  uistauce)  dominicatus 
Regis  od  regnum  pertinens 
H«c  maoa.  reddit  ad  opus 
abb.  X.  U  vUi.  lib.  et  ad 
opus  tagnorum  iti.  lib. 

The  utility  of  thi^j  record  tor  the  purpose  of  luuiparuaou 
with  the  Exchequer  IXiraosday  is  obvious.  The  Exeter 
Domesday  was  published  with  levetal  other  surveys  nearly 
contemporary,  by  order  of  Hm  Commiastoners  upon  the 
Public  Keeonis,  under  the  direction  if  Sir  Henry  EULs  in 
a  volume  supplementary  to  lliu  Great  Domesday,  iulio, 
London,  1816.  Our  account  of  this  rcooidiachiofly  derirad 
ftom  the  Introduction  to  that  vohime. 

EXETER  COLLEGE,  OXl'ORD,  waa  originally 
founded  in  1314,  by  Walter  deSlapladon.  bishop  of  fisaleic, 
and  some  time  lord  hich  treasurer  of  En^^land,  and  iris 
then  called  Stapledon  Hall.  The  bishop  rcmovcrl  liiiber 
his  scholars  iVom  Hart  Hail,  and  inade  a  touudation  for  a 
netqr  and  twelve  fellows.  Of  thc*o  thirteen  be  directed 
that  eight  should  be  elected  fVom  the  arcbdMuxmries  of 
Sxeter,  Wttness,  and  Barnstaple ;  four  from  the  arehdea- 
conry  of  Cornwall ;  ami  fliat  one  shonlil  bp  nomitiaicd  by 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Exfter,  from  any  placi:  Uicy  might 
deem  nio>t  fit.  [ivovkIc'I  that  lie  was  in  priest's  orders.  In 
1404  Edmund  Siatford,  bishop  of  Exeter,  added  two  fellow- 
ships from  the  diocese  of  GUBbaiy.  and  obtained  leave  to 

S've  the  college  its  present  name.  In  156.')  Sir  William 
etre,  knii^ht,  secretary  of  state,  and  privy  counsellor  to 
Henrj'  Vlll  ,  Edwiird  VI,,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, added  eight  fellowships  for  the  counties  of  Devon, 
Somerset,  Dorset,  Oxford*  Biiex.  and  any  others  in  England 
in  vhieh  he  or  ha  heiis  might  have  lands  or  pOMasaions. 
Iluae  eennties  at  present  are  Norfolk,  Svfbllt,  Middlesex, 
Hampshire,  and  Kent.  Charle^  I ,  in  1636,  annexed  one 
fellowship  fur  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  tlio  can- 
didates for  which  are  notninntcd  l>y  the  dean  and  jurats  of 
one  of  these  islands  alternately.  Lastly,  Mrs.  Sbiers,  who 
died  in  I'OO,  left  certain  rents,  out  of  which  two  fellow- 
ships were  founded  fot  the  countiesof  Hertford  and  Surrey, 
to  which  the  five  senior  follows  alone  elect.  The  candidates 
for  all  fellowships  iti  this  college  are  required  by  the 
statute  to  be,  at  least,  Generalet  Sophister  in  the  university. 
The  day  of  election  ii  the  9IMh  of  June,  except  for  the 
Hertford  and  Suney  vacaneki^  when  it  is  on  St.  Stephen's 
day.  Hie  present  foundatkm  eonsista  of  a  rector  and 
twenty-five  'fellrjws,  besides  whom  there  are  numerous 
scholarships  and  cxhibitiou.>< :  and  amon^  these,  three  Eton 
Collegers,  appointed  by  the  provost  und  fellows  of  Eton; 
three  from  Exeter  school,  nominated  alternately  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  and  chamber  of  Exeter;  two  from  Truro 
school,  nominated  by  tne  trustees  of  that  school ;  and  twd 
fi-om  Exeter  school.  Two  scholarships  have  been  more 
recently  rmnded  by  a  bequest  of  the  late  William  Gifford, 
for  nati\'es  of  the  county  of  Devon,  with  a  preference  to 
candidates  flrom  the  school  of  Ashburton. 

Among  dm  emiinenl  men  who  have  raoeivad  their  educ*' 
tion  here  may  be  enumerated  lohn  de  Trevni,  Sir  John 
Fortescuc.  Sir  John  Doddridge,  Sir  William  Noy,  Joseph 
Caryl,  Anthony  Asiiley  Cooper,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Maun- 
drell  the  traveller,  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  Tonp^  Tindal 
the  continuator  of  Rapin,  and  Dr.  Kennicot. 

The  front  of  the  college,  which  is  opposite  Jeeus  Col- 
lege, extends  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  with  a  larue 
central  gateway,  consisting  of  a  rustic  basement,  from  which 
spring  ff-iur  pila-'.T-  i  f  the  Ionic  order,  supportini;  a  senu- 
ctrcular  pediment,  crowned  by  a  balusuade.  The  greater 
part  of  this  front  was  renewed  in  1B35  with  Bath  stone. 
Ihe  haU  wna  enelad  bj  Sir  Jahn  Adand  in  im.  The 


chai>el,  heg:un  m  16^2-3.  was  completed  by  Dr.  GMrgs 
Hakewdl,  afterwards  rector.  The  library  was  erected  a 
177'^,  aflera  design  of  the  latuRcv^W.  Crowe, public  orator. 

On  the  3Ut  December,  li(36,  there  were  3(»4  meisbcn 
upon  the  college  books.  Tbm  are  twelve  b^M)(Se«s  ill  tin 
patronage  of  Uiis  society,  one  ef  which,  the  wmge  tC 
kidlini^ton,  in  Oxfordshire,  is  animed  to  the  teahHihip.  ' 
The  hwlmp  of  K\et.  r  is  the  visitor  of  this  colli  ce. 

(ChalmeritV  Hul.  qf  the  Colleges  and  HaiU  Oxford, 
8vo.,  Oxf.,  1810,  vol.  i.,  p.  62-76 ;  Oxford  Unit,  mi  Oitg 
Guid£»  8vo. ;  Oj  f'ird  Unw.  Cakndar,  1637.)  , 

EXETER    [NKwHAinnuBB.]  ' 

EXHAUSTIONS^  METHOD  OF.    [Giomrnr  or  : 

THK  Greeks,] 

EXHIBIT,  a  deed  or  writing  proved  by  a  witness  .  r 
mitted  by  the  parties  m  a  isuit  in  chancery,  in  ifae  equit; 
side  of  tlie  Court  of  Exchequer,  or  in  1wnkmpte|'. 

EXHIBITION.  [School.] 

EXl  LE.  [BATnsRWBirr.] 

EXMOUTH.  [Dkvonshire.] 

EXOC  A  RPE^.  a  small  division  ofTbymelaceous  pUiil*. 
[Thymklacb*.] 

E'XODUS,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  the  aecond  ol  the  Penu 
teueh,  or  fIveBeoks  of  Moees,  and  derives  its  name  ftom  tk 

f rincipal  evetit  recorded  in  it.  namelv  the  departure  of  iLt 
sraelites  l'n>m  the  land  oi  Egypt,  which,  m  liic  Greek  Sep- 
tuagint  translation,  is  evpn-^sed  by  the  w  .  >rd  i'-xodo»('E^<K)- 
that  is,  the  going  out.  In  the  original  Hebrew  it  is  uuati. 
according  to  the  usual  Jewish  mode,  from  the  initial  wdik 
nvytf  rhw  ua/A  shmta,  or,  as  lead  witJl  thelbiaiebe 
points,  Ve-aleh  Shemuth,  *  These  are  the  names.'  Vm 
book  records  the  slavery  and  cruelty  endured  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Israel  (Jacob)  under  tiie  k:ng«»  of  Egypt:  ikif 
birth,  exposure,  and  preservation  of  Mimics ;  lus  digbt  m'o 
Midian ;  his  divine  mission  to  Pharaoh  (at  the  aee  of  su: 
vii.  7);  the  miracles  performed  by  him  and  his  eto 
brother.  Aaron  :  tlie  ten  plagues  inflicted  on  the  Egrpttinr. 
the  iiisiituiioii  of  the  Passover:  the  departure  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  Eg)"pt;  their  niirarulous  j  as-ai^e  across  the  Red  • 
Sea;  tlie  destruction  of  the  Egvpttan  army:  the  jouruq- 
ings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Arabian  desert ;  their  mu^Bll^ 
ings  against  God  and  Moses;  their  resumption  of  thtSgJp- 
iian  worship  of  the  calf  under  the  direction  of  AsiW,  m ' 
their  consequent  punishment ;  the  iironiul^;ation  of  theU« 
from  Mount  Sinai;  and  the  erection  of  the  tabernaclf,  or 
portable  temple.   The  king,  Pharaoh  (a  general  Epvpiian 
appellation  of  royalty),  for  whom  the  Istaelitca  built  im 
treasure  cities,  and  by  whom  their  male  child rea  wm 
ordered  to  be  drowned  fcbap.  i.  )  is  usually  considered  by  fb* 
commutitaiors  to  be  iianicscs,  the  eldest  son  of  Sewtn* 
and  the  Pharaoh  whose  army  pensht^^l  in  the  Kd  Set 
(xiv.  27)  is  suppoeed  to  be  his' son  and  succesi-or.  Amtw- 
phis  the  Second,  or  aeeordiug  to  others*  the  Third.  U- 
Pezrnu  says  he  was  Pharaoh  Alisphragmuthosts,  bf  wbfl* 
the  Hvksos.  or  Phoenician  Shepherds,  were  expelled  fiwa 
Lower  Esrypt,  whence  the  Israelites  de[»ar1i'(l.    The  >aiD< 
ehrouologist  makes  the  establishment  of  the  JSiiephCTd 
dynasty  at  Heliopolia  ooilieident  with  the  appearance  there 
of  Joseph  from  Canaan.    (See  the  DiaMrtolioii 
sonias  on  ihe  identity  qf  the  Hyktot  owf  the  ftiiWM 
The  Mo-aie  exodus  i-.  nr>ijced  by  several  ant  ent  wrilr.-* 
but  wtth  brwity  and  apnarent  cwalempt.     Tiie  Btrvy-t^ 
historians,  Mancthon  and  Chieremon.  as  cited  bv  Jg»ej  bus 
{Against  Apiofi.  I.  i..  c.  9,  11,  12).  state  that  Uii.v^ 
leprous  people,  and  others  afHieted  with  contagiena  dueswt 
were  banished  from  Epypt  (Erod.  xii.,  39, '  they  W€»  JIbo* 
uui  of  Egy])t')  by  king  Amcnophis :  and  that  their  mm 
was  a  priest  of  Heliopolis  n;uned  Mo-es,  who  fur^'^^HJ 
them  with  a  system  of  religion  L»nd  i.iws.    iJseea  wui^w 
account  in  Joscphus,  Hist.,  1.  v.  r.  .;4  :  Tacitus.         1-  t, 
e.  3;  Oiodoms  Sic.  in  Photii  Bibiioth^  I.  xxxiv. ;  Jusuih 
1.  xxxyi  «.) 

The  period  over  which  The  history  in  the  boik  of  E.wal 
extends  consists  of  !•).'>  years,  that  i-,  from  the  death  « 
Jo!soph  (B.C.  1635)  to  the  i'onuation  of  ihe  t.;tieniacle  in  lb* 
desert  of  Arabia  (ac  14S0),  one  vear  after  the  exode  u 
the  year  B.C.  1491.  Mr.  Home,  in  hi*  *  Introduction  to  iht 
Bible,*  adopts  the  general  opinion  of  commentators  thai  tis' 
book  was  written  by  Mo«e«.  yet  he  thinks  that  it  imaot  ^ 
determined  at  what  lime  of  hi"  life:  hut.  .i>  it  i*  states 
(xvj.  ;J3>  thai  '  the  children  of  Israel  did  oai  uiaima  « 
years  until  they  came  unto  the  borders  of  the  land  of  ^^•"■'^ 
that  ia»  on  the  banks  of  tb»  Jerdaa,  e^ositeieriGfa^wi** 
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ud  waere  Mose^  died  (Gen.  xxxiv.),  and,  'aii  tluags  csanuoi 
be  hUtorically  related,'  as  Mr.  Home  observes, '  until  they 
b»TC  astaalljr  taken  place,'  it  is  evideot  that,  if  Mo«m  is 
tlitt  author,  be  must  have  written  it  tifinwcUttely  befitn  his 

dektb  (HJC.  1461 ).  It  must  be  observed  buwever  that,  among 
biblical  critics  aud  chronolugi^ts  a  great  difference  of 
opinio!)  cxi.-'lH  as  to  what  date  should  assigned  to  tbe 
d«|)artuiG  of  theJuws  from  Egypt,  and  a^  to  the  book  of 
Exodus  being  written  by  Moses.  In  chronological  works 
tne  exodus  fbrms  the  fourth  grand  cpocba  in  the  antieiit 
history  of  the  world:  thus,  1.  Tlie  crcj^lion  of  Adam.  2. 
The  Deluge  of  Noah.  3.  The  call  of -Abraham  (bia  eni- 
gration  from  Chsldam  into  Canaan).  4.  The  Departure 
of  the  Israclitu-^  fnnu  Kj;yiit.  Tlii;.  last  event,  accoiuing  to 
the  Hebrew  ti;xt  <;f  the  Scnplurca,  took  I'lace  B.C.  1491  ; 
but  accuriliiiLc  to  the  S;unuritan  text,  which  is  the  primitivo 
Hebrew  (Dr.  A.  Clarke)  it  occurred  267  years  earlier,  that  is, 
B.C.  1758.  The  learned  Pezron  ('Canon  Chronologique,' 
in  his '  Dtfenae  de  l'Antiqiiit£  dea  Temi»*  4to.  1«9I)  adopt* 
ii^,  with  improvements,  toe  ehnmolo^  of  the  Alexandnne 
vcr-ion,  or  Greek  Seiituaginl,  which  adds  IdOt)  yc8r<«  to  the 
llfhrcw  ajie  ol'  tiie  viorld,  determines  the  exodus  to  luui' 
i.iKeii  plat  e  A.M.  3953,  and  B-c.  2l»1'J.  \Vh:-ituii,  Keiimeoti, 
Jackfoii.  iiiLti,  Hay,  Geddeii,  and  other  divines,  adoot  the 
Greek  rhrou  Jogy.  Archbishop  U>hcr  (' Annales  Vet.  et 
Nov.  Tutk'i  prefers  that  of  the  Hebrew  text.  fir.  Andrews, 
in  his  *  Heh.  Diet,  and  Chrondl.'  1823.  nuts  the  exodus 

fi.L  lii'7  (See  Di\  II iiles's /^//(J/y^^v  r;/^  rVirT'/i'i/o^'-y  •  Sir 
Julm  iVlarshani  s  Ch/oiuc  iri  i  liarum,  Eil.  ;  Simson's 
Ckronicon  Calii-itiajii.  Lupd.,  lul.  17jj;  .1.  (i.  I'riinKUiii, 
Novum  Su^iema  CArwioi.,  Gottinf.,  lol.  17 la;  R.  C.  Ue- 
!iing!>op,  tiibiische  Zeitreehiim^,  Letps.,  1763  ;  Walker's 
Jnalj/MS  qf  Time,  1796;  Memarks  on  tJieBihlc  Chronology, 
IfiSttj  Criteria  for  d^wrmining  the  accuracy  of  Scripture 
Chr'juJ.,  by  J.  CuUimore,  IS.Ki.  p.  1:1) 

Mui>es,  according  tu  St.  .In-tm.  Tat:an,  Oomens  Alex- 
andrinus,  Tertullian,  Juhus  Atrit-aiics,  ;iiid  oiher  Christian 
Fathers,  as  well  as Josephus,  Justus, Maticthon.  Piulemicus 
of  Mendes,  Apion  of  Alezaudria,  Porphyr\ .  and  others, 
is  MpBoaed  to  have  been  eontempomy  with  Inachus^  whom 
the  cnroBotogista  plaee  from  270  to  450  years  earlier 
than  the  birth  of  Moses  according  to  the  Hebrew  text 
(Du  Pin,  Biblioth.  Vniver. ;  Du  Fresnoy,  Chrond.)  In  tbe 
chruUKun  of  Eusebiub.  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
marie  eonteraporaneous  with  Cecrops,  who  heciinie  kinir  of 
.\ihens  { Arund.  Mart.)  11  years  before  the  hinh  of  .Muscts 
iUsb.  Uxtit  and,  according  to  Pesron,  130  years  after  tbe 
death  of  M oees.  (Htt.  texi.} 

That  tbe  Pentateuch  not  tbe  production  of  Moses  has 
b«en  the  opinion  of  many  learned  erities,  both  Christians 
and  Jews,  as  .■iben  Ezra,  ftlainior.ides,  Le  Glcre,  Dr.  Mid- 
dleiou,  Newioti ;  and  in  Germany  it  is  generally  prevalent 
ainoiii;  the  philosophical  thcologists  of  tlie  r<i//r<f/ii/' s<  lio.>l 
of  £ichhora.  Dr.  Ueddes,  who  wti.<i  deeply  imbued  with  the 
German  rationalism,  makes  the  followuig  slatement  in  the 
prefkcc  to  his  new  transUtlim  «f  the  Bible  from  the  Hebrew 
in  ■!  vols.  4to. '  From  intrinsic  cvidenoe  three  things  to  tne 
seem  iinlubiiahle.  1.  The  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form 
was  not  vtriiteu  by  Moses.  1.  It  was  written  in  tho  land  of 
Canaan,  and  most  probably  at  Jerusalem  It  ouuld  not 
be  wnlten  before  the  reign  of  David,  nor  alter  that  ot  Heze- 
kiab.  I  would  lefiiritto  tbe  reign  of  Solomon.'  Thati8,ahout 
B.C.  1000,  in  or  near  tbe  age  of  Homer  and  AOO.  yean  after 
that  of  Moses.  Eiehhom  (Binteitmg  in  dot  Alte  Tat, 
vol.  ii.  p.  243,)  believes  the  flr-t  two  ehaptei-s  of  Exodus 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  historical  documents  out  of 
which  the  book  of  Genesis  apparently  was  c.jinpiled.  (See 
Astruc,  Conjecturet  sur  lex  Memoiret  (mgtuaux  dont  il 
parait  que  Moiae  s'est  servi  pour  compoter  la  Ginise,  l2mo. 
Broasete^  1743.)  By  tbe  Jews  the  Book  of  Bxodns  is 
divided  into  11  paraschet,  or  chapters,  and  it  aideritii,  or 
crtiiins.  In  English  Bibks  it  i.s  efimpri^ed  in  40  rhapters. 
Viiridus  passages  and  (-xpressions  in  Exodus  involve  appa- 
rent dirticul tics  which  have  exerci.scd  tli-- critical  skill  of 
every  commentator.  Ail  chronologists  agree  that  from  the 
time  of  the  immigration  into  Egypt  of  Israel  and  his  ftimily 
(70  persons,  cbap.i.)  to  the  exodus,  was  only  215  years ;  the 
430  years  mentioned  xii.  40  signifying  this  period  and 
a  prev  :  i>e  <-f  ^l  .'i  years  to  the  call  of  Abraham.  The 
numer.il  i;icn  aso  of  the  children  of  Israel  Ls  therefore 
(-•(Hisidercd   to  be  very  unusual,  since,  in  xii.  37,  3s,  it 

is  said  there  were  GOO.UOO  men  on  foot,  besideB  children 
md  ft  nixed  miltsMdb,  the.  total  number,  it  comynted  by 


Dr.  Adam  Clarke  in  his  Gommentajy,  being  3,263,000  ' 
They  are  said  to  have  been  '  more  and  migbtiai^  fhut 
tbe  ^eyptians,  *  very  mighty'  (i.  i),  20),  to  have  gone  oal 
with  tlMir*aniijeB*(s&.51>'bam«ssed,'  that  H,  aeMOtred 
for  battle  (xiii.  18);  and  'with  a  high  hand'  (xiv.  8), 
*  with  Hocks,  and  herds,  and  very  much  cattle'  (xii.  38), 
but  as  they  are  aUo  said  to  have  been  slaves  to  the  Ecyp- 
tians,w  ho  '  made  them  ser\'e  with  rigour  and  hanl  bondage, 
in  mortar,  brick,  and  all  manner  of  service  in  tbe  field' 
(i.  14)— to  have  been  led  out  of  their  nearest  way  to 
Canaan,  kst,  on  seeing  war  witit  iBtm  PbiUfCbi«%  tbey 
should  repent,  and  letun  to  H^ypt  (xiiL  17).  vA  to 
have  been  •  sore  afhid*  at  the  si^zht  of  the  Egyptians 
marching  af^er  them  (xiv.  10),  some  eonimentatoxs  un- 
derstnnd  the  word  Q^DHP'^'Awi,  to  mean  not  harnessed, 
but  sIuul:  locetlicr  five  in  a  striui^.  CJtmeernint;  the  crimi- 
nality of  the  Israelite  women  in  borrowing  and  appropriating 
jewels  and  raiment  of  the  Egyptian.'*  by  the  divine  direc> 
tion  (tii.  81,  22,  and  xi.  i),  and  God's  hardening  tbe 
heart  of  Pharaoh  (iv.  21)  see  Erpkmatimu  <f  Scrip- 
(lire  DiJPntlries,  compiled  by  W.  Caipentcr,  p.  35,  &c. 
In  Nvi.  Ij  i!  is  btaled  that  tbe  Israelites,  when  they  first 
saw  the  manna,  said  one  to  anuthcr,  '  It  is  rnunriu,  for  tiiey 
wibf  not  uhai  it  was;'  and  in  xxxviiL  8  of  the  English 
translation,  it  is  said  that  the  laver  at  brett  wa^ 
made  of  the  lookiog-fAiMer  of  the  wooMn  who  aSMmUed 
at  the  door  of  tbe  tuemaele.  These  ineonsistisneies  are 
avoided  by  Dr.  Geddcs :  and  ho  observer  that  the  word 
JTKT3.  nirufh,  translated  li>okiiis^-glaa»es,  orcuis  in  a 
hundred  other  places,  but  in  no  instance  signifies  the 
aiitient  metallic  mirrors.  The  ten  miraculous  plagues  in- 
flicted on  the  Egyptians  are  described  in  the  following 
Pisces Water  turned  into  blood,  viL  14—26.  £ 
Ilie  land  covered  with  frogs,  viii.  1— is.  3.  The  dust  of 
the  land  turned  to  lice,  viii.  16-19.  l.  The  swarms  of 
llies,  viii  20—32.  5.  The  murrain  and  death  of  all  the 
catUc.  6.  Ashes  produce  boils  and  blains  en  man  and 
beasts,  tx.  8—12.  7.  The  storms  of  devastating  liail. 
rain,  and  fire,  LX.  13 — 33.  8.  All  the  'and  covered  with 
locusts,  X.  1  —  20.  9.  Three  days  of  darkness  which 
migbt  be  Mt,  x.  21—27.  10.  The  death  of  aH  the  first 
bom  of  man  and  beast,  xi.  5-7  and  xii.  29,  30.  The 
learned  writer  in  the  *  Universal  History,'  vol.  3,  p.  374, 
shows  tiiat  the  Egyptian  magicians  ai;d  sorcerers  were  per 
muted  to  exhibit  the  power  of  tho  devil  for  the  sake  of 
exposuig  liifc  comparative  impotenee;  thus,  although  '  they 
did  in  like  manner  with  their  oiiehantmcnt8,'(vii.  and  viii.) 
in  making  their  rods  become  serpents,  in  turning  the  Nile 
into  blood,  and  in  covering  tbe  land  with  iM^'  yet,  thev 
eoald  not,  as  Aaron  did.  turn  the  dust  of^m  land  into 
lici  fvni  18.)  Jacob  Brjant  in  liis  '  Treatise  on  the 
Ten  i'lap-ues,'  8vo.,  1810,  explains  their  adaptation  to  the 
peculiar  character,  habits,  and  notions  of  the  E;.')-plian 
people,  80  as  to  cause  the  greatest  possible  aggravation  of 
suffering  and  misery.  The  Wtter  half  of  the  41)  chapters  of 
JSxodua  an  oocupiod  in  announcing  the  ovil,  moial*  and 
eeremonial  law,  and  in  deiieribinr  tbe  numerous  artides  of 
furniture,  utensils,  and  sacerdotal  raiment,  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  sacnlicial  service  in  the  tabernacle,  or  moveable 
temple,  erected  as  a  tent  in  the  desert.  The  value  cf  tho 
gold  appropriated  to  the  vessels  and  ornaments  of  the  ady- 
tum, or  holy  place,  is  stated  in  xxxviii.  24  at  29  talents  and 
730  shekels  Of  gold.  Baebttf  the  former  being  5404/.  5«.81d, 
•nd  eaeih of  die  latter  U16«.  byi.,  tbey  amount  to  139,793/. 
II*.  3/i,  that  is,  nearly  loO.Odu/. 

Many  learned  men,  in  observing  the  similarity  of  the 
Ml  >  li'  and  Eg)-plian  ritual  and  reli.:ious  in>titutions  as 
descnbed  in  various  antient  writings,  have  assigned  a 
greater  antiquity  to  the  latter,  and  contended  tnat  tbe 
former  were  a  mere  imitation.  Dr.  Geddea  asserts  that 
Mows  made  a  leleetiott  and  judicious  coropccitfen  ftbirt 
the  antient  Egyptian  institutions.  (See  especially  Spen 
car,  De  Legims  Hebraicorum ;  Sir  John  Marsh  i in  s  Chrn- 
rn'con  Egyptiacum :  Jablonski's  Pnntfwon  .-I'lm/j  tiorwn  ; 
Ikenius,  Dittertatio  de  ImHtuiis  et  Cerem(>rni.y  I^gis.) 
Plutarch  (De  Iside)  and  other  antient  authors  provc 
that  Jehovah  or  Jao  was  the  sacred  name  of  God  among 
the  Egyptian  priests;  and  that  it  was  not  known  to 
the  Israelites  Wore  their  residence  in  Egypt  st.itcd 
in  Rxod.  vi  3.  Tho '  I  AM '  of  chap.  iii.  14  is  compared  wjiL 
the  Egyptian  inscription  on  the  persomileatiun  of  the  uni-. 
verse, '  1  amelltbat  is.'  (See  Plutarch,  wipi  roo  iv  A<\^.) 
I'a  eraoolagr  bveoatppteto  (sniiL  IS— 30)  »  (bovgbt 
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to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  Egyptian  chMfJadfi^  m  de- 
Mribed  by  Diodonu  Sic  1.  L  c  2.  sec.  26. 

Tfaa  leunad  Hil«t»  Yfiwaiu,  and  other*  give  earioiis  pa- 
rallels of  the  birth, IMht  and  daada of  Mowa  with  the  primitwe 
Egyptian  Bacrhu«,  bot  (his  is  not  more  strange  tban  the 
statement  of  Origen.  who  -ays  in  his  •  Tlomily  on  Exodus' 
that  Pharaoh  i»  the  devil,  his  daii(rlUtr  the  church,  and  the 
two  raidwivcs  (L  15)  are  the  'Old  and  New  Testament.' 
(See  The  Scholia  of  Dothe.  Rasemiiller.  Schuli,  Bauer,  and 
Bkbhom;  Willet's  Hexmpia  or  Sixfold  Comment  on  Exo- 
4it$i  Trmtlationt  emd  Caammdh  by  Ainswortb,  UopkiiMi 
and  Btthop  Kidder ;  Dr.  A.  ClarkePs  BiUe;  Horne'k  Intro- 
duction, and  hst  in  Watt's  Bihlinthrca.) 

ETCOGENS,  the  larc;est  primary  cUvss  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  are  so  named  in  conscquenee  of  their  w\>ody 
matter  being  augmented  by  additions  to  the  outside  of  that 
wbidl  ia  fliat  formed  near  Uw  eantre.  As  lon^  as  they  con- 
tiniM  to  glow  tbqr  addnawtpood  to  Uw  outside  of  that 
fliFuiad  in  the  previous  year.  In  whidi  re8{ieet  they  differ 
essentially  from  Endogeiis,  whose  wtkhI  is  coii'itrui-tiHl  by 
8ucces;.ive  augmentation*  from  the  iuMtlc  [FImku.kns.] 
All  the  trees  of  cold  climates,  and  the  priuLipal  part  of 
those  in  hot  latitudes,  are  exogcnuuk.  In  many  cases  they 
are  easily  reoojgpiiMd  by  the  wood  of  each  diilereDt  year 
forming  a  distinct  iono»  aothat  a  seetion  of  their  wood  ex- 
hibits a  number  of  eonoentrie  drdea;  but  there  are  so 
many  exceptions  tu  this  rule  oti  to  render  it  necessary  to 
consider  this  character  as  by  no  means  cssHjntial  to  them. 

The  nature  of  liic  e\L)ponou>  mode  of  growth  will  be  best 
compared  with  that  uf  an  Endogen,  if  we  puniue  the  same 
mode  of  illustration  a-s  in  the  article  which  treats  of  the 
latter  form.  We  will  therefoio  proceed  firom  an  explanation 
of  the  typical  mode  of  growth  in  a  oommon  Exogen  to  such 
remarks  as  we  may  have  to  offer  upon  deviations  from  it 

In  an  Exogen  of  ordinary  structure  the  embryo  consists 
of  a  cellular  basis,  in  which  there  is  usually  no  trace  of 
woody  or  vascular  tissue;  but  as  soon  as  geruimuiion  com- 
mences fine  ligneous  cords  arc  seen  proceeding  from  the 
cotyledons  towards  the  radicles  from  tne  opposite  sides  of 
the  young  stem,  meeiinp;  in  the  centre  of  the  embiyob  and 
fiirming  a  thread-Uke  axis  for  the  root.*  As  the  aarts  grow 
the  ligneous  oords  are  increased  in  thiekness  ana  number. 

and  having  been  introduced  arcont;  the  relhdar  ba«is  of  the 
emboo,  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  j>orlion  of  the 
cdlOMT  substance,  which  (ontinues  to  augment  both  in 
length  and  breadth  as  the  woody  cords  lengthen.  By  de- 
graaa  the  plumule  or  rudimentary  item  becomes  organind, 
•nd  havmg  lengthened  a  Ultle.  Imns  upon  its  suiiSre  ome^ 
two,  or  mtd^tiue  leaves,  whieh  giadually  expand  into  thin 
plates  of  BInlar  substance  traversed  by  hgneoiu  cords  or 
veins  converging  at  the  point  of  origin  of  the  leaves.  If  at 
that  time  the  interior  of  the  young  plant  is  again  examined, 
it  will  be  founil  that  more  ligneous  cords  have  been  added 
firom  the  base  of  the  new  leaves  down  to  the  cotyledons, 
when  they  have  formed  a  Junction  with  the  first  wood,  and 
luiTe  Barred  to  thicken  the  woody  matter  developed  upon 
the  Brat  growth.  Hmmo  ligneous  cords  whieh  proceed  from 
the  base  of  the  leaves  do  not  unite  in  the  centre  of  the  new 
stem,  there  forming  a  solid  axis,  but  pass  down  parallel  with 
the  outside,  and  leave  a  small  space  of  cellular  (issue  in  the 
middle;  they  themselves  being  collected  into  a  boUuw 
cylinder,  and  not  uniting  in  the  middle  until  they  reach 
that  point  where  the  woody  cords  of  the  cotyledons  meet  to 
fiun  the  aolid  centre  of  the  root.  Suhwquantly  the  stem 
goea  on  lengthening  and  forming  new  leaves:  from  eaeh 
leaf  there  may  be  again  traced  a  formation  of  woody  matter 
disposed  cylindrically  us  before,  and  uniting  with  that  pre- 
viously formed,  a  cylinder  of  cellular  substance  being  left  in 
the  middle ;  and  the  soUd  woody  centre  of  the  root  pro- 
eeeds  in  its  growth  in  a  corresponding  ratio,  lengthening  as 
the  stem  lengthens,  and  incwaaing  in  diameter  as  the  leavea 
nnfidd  and  new  woody  matter  ia  pradneed:  the  tosolt  of 

wbidi  is,  that  when  the  young  Exogen  has  arrived  at  the 
end  of  its  first  year's  growth  it  has  a  root  w  ith  a  solid  woody 
axi.s,  and  a  st'-m  with  a  hollow  woo<ly  axis  surrouiuliug  cel- 
lular tissue,  the  whole  being  covered  in  by  a  cellular  inte- 
gument But  as  the  woody  cords  are  merely  plunged  into 
a  cellular  basis,  the  latt^  passes  between  thism  in  a  radi- 
ating manner,  connecting  the  eentre  widi  the  eiream* 
ferenoe  by  straight  passages,  often  imperceptible  to  the 

*  Ib  thranUI*  F.KDi-ain  tlir  rnuirt  !<  rpqimlol  to  mk*  Ik* MioWllM 
■■<t*Mlyliiim|anh*raa,'j«(n|.  A)tnd(A>  ' 


naked  e,\c,  but  a.way8 
iUualiates  this  :— 


ngs  to  ino  wooa,  property  so  caiicn,  ana  serves  as  a 
la  on  whioh  Aiture  wood  ia  added}  the  other  belonga  to 
bark,  aeparatM  under  the  ftmi  of  Uhar,  nad  bi  yhi 
ncr  aarvaa  aa  n  monld  nnon  whiah  taSan  VShk  ia  dia> 


Hi  re  we  have  the  origin  of  pith  in  the  central  cellular 
tissue  of  the  stem,  of  wood  in  the  wix)dy  axis,  of  Intrk  in 
the  cidlular  intenument,  and  of  mftiuUary  pr'Ketse*  in  the 
radiating  passages  of  cellular  tisaue  connecting  the  centn 
with  the  circumference. 

Itw  weedy  e»ia  is  net  howweronitehflinofBnBeonntlhla 
time.  Ilwt  port  vhioh  ia  next  die  centre  eontalna  giwt 
numbers  of  vcssela  of  different  kinds,  particularly  dotted 
vessels  (vasiform  tissue):  the  part  next  the  ( m  umfcrenee 
is  altoi.^'ether  destitute  of  vessels,  and  coasisis  of  woody 
tissue  exclusively :  of  these  two  ports  thai  with  the  vestcU 
belongs  to  the  wood,  properly  so  called,  and  series  as  a 
mould  < 
the 
manr 
]K>sed. 

At  the  commencement  of  a  second  year's  growth  dM 
liber  separates  spontaneously  from  the  true  wood,  a  viadd 
substance  called  ooai^'um  is  secreted  between  them,  and 
the  atom  again  lengthens,  forming  new  leaves  ««er  its 
surftee.  The  ligneoua  coeds  in  the  leaves  are  puniengai 
into  the  stem,  passing  down  nUM^  the  cambium,  sad 
adhering  in  i>art  to  the  wood  and  in  part  to  the  Uber«f 
the  prcMous  year,  the  former  a^ain  having  vessels  inter- 
mingled with  them,  the  latter  having  none.  The  cri- 
lulsr  tissue  that  connected  the  wood  and  libcr  is  softened 
by  the  cambium,  and  grows  between  them  horixontaily  while 
tbay  grow  perpendicularly,  extending  to  make  room  far 
them,  and  consequently  interposed  between  the  woeif 
cords  of  which  they  each  consist,  forming  in  fact  a  new  sst 
of  medullar)  prmx-s^c-s  terminating  on  the  one  hand  iti 
those  of  the  first  year'a  wood,  and  on  the  other  in  those  of 
the  first  year's  liber.  This  addition  of  new  matter  take^ 
place  equally  in  the  stem  and  in  the  root,  the  latter  extend- 
ing and  dividing  at  its  points,  and  receiving  the  ends  of  the 
woody  cords  as  they  oiveige  ifom  the  main  body.  Ike 
fbllewing  diagram  ihaatrates  (bia,  and  showi,  when  com- 
pared with  the  last,  what  difference  there  is  in  the  appsM- 
ancc  of  the  stem  of  an  Exogen  one  and  two  yean  old. 


And  thus,  year  after  year,  the  Exogen  goes  on.  forming 
zone  uix)n  zone  of  wood,  which  is  pennaneut,  and  zone 

in  diameter.  [Bask.] 

If  this  account  is  compared  with  that  already  given  of 
BadiQgMi%  it  muat  be  obvious  that  the  stem  of  tbiin  two 
g[real  elasaei  is  ibnaed  from  the  very  beginning  in  an  eaaan- 
tially  different  manner,  Etidogeiis  have  no  cylindncal 
column  of  pith  ;  iheir  woo<ly  arcs  are  never  collected  mto  s 
cylinder,  throuiili  tiie  >ides  of  which  the  cellular  tissue 
passi!s  ill  the  form  of  medullary  processes;  and  the  wxKxiy 
matter  of  their  bark,  so  to  call  iheir  cortical  integument, 
is  not  naiallel  with  that  of  the  wood  and  spontaneoustv 
tepanbiefkom  it;  not  to  speak  of  important  anatomieil  dif 
fercuoes,  or  of  the  concentric  arrangement  eventually  as* 
sumed  by  the  wood  of  Exo^cns.  Tlie  only  points  in  which 
the  sjrowth  of  the  stem  of  Exogeiis  iMrre--.poiid>  with  ih.: 
of  Endugetis  are  the  fiHlowmg :  m  both  ilasscs  the  voudj 
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oMtler  M  connected  with  tbe  lenwf ;  in  both  •  erilnbr 
subttMioe  is  tb«  basis  of  the  whole  strueture,  and  extends 
boiiiontally  wherever  it  is  necessary  to  do  so;  and  in  ccr- 
Uin  Exogcns  woody  ores,  stated  u>  he  like  those  of  Eiido- 
gens.  are  found  in  the  pith.    These  l  ases  properly  belong 
to  anomalous  forms,  but  iie\erihelc9s  may  bo  noticed  here, 
in  consequence  of  their  direct  conne<-tinti  with  this  branch 
of  tlM  inlqeet  One  ease  is  that  of  Zamia:  bat  as  that 
genus  now  b^ongt  to  the  new  ehns  of  GjmuMpenBa  and 
not  to  Bxogens  proper,  it  need  not  be  eonridered  hem. 
The  other  caso*  are  Piper,  Nyctaginarcous  plants,  and  some 
others.    Professor  Schullz  states  (.Nalurliches  Sijsttm  det 
P/tanzenreic/is,  p.  3'20,  &c,)  that  in  Piper,  Mirabilis,  and 
Boerhaavia,  the  central  part  of  the  stem  consists  of  cellular 
tiaras  amongst  which  cords  of  spiral  Teasels  and  woody 
tiiaae  am  placed  eitber  without  order,  or  (in  Boerhaavia)  in 
a  eraeiate  nanneraa  in  treo'fcnii.  and  that  on  tbe  ontside  of 
this  the  woody  bundles  are  arranged  circularly  into  a  cylin- 
der.   A  similar  statement  had  long  previously  been  made 
byMirbi'l,  who  ;wTibes  (o  Mirubilis  and  some  Umbellifcrnus 
plants  loneituduial  vessels  in  the  pith  (Klem,  de  Physiol. 
Veeet.  L  1 12),  and  by  VnXemot  Meyer,  who  indathe  pith 
of  Hirabilia  toiwiflom  and  diehotoma,  Boerhaavia  aeandens, 
andOxybaphtttCauMtlaatt  aboondinc  in  nany  lai^  bundles 
of  spinu  Teasels  within  the  woody  laiuated  aone.  {De  Houi- 
tutptia  atque  Saurureis,  p.  40.)    This,  if  correctly  de- 
scribed, only  shows  that  in  certain  Exogens  a  portion  of 
the  central  tis.sue  is  placed  at  first  in  a  confused  manner, 
and  that  the  wood  does  not  assume  a  definite  i  irrular  dis- 
position till  afterwards ;  that  it  does  assume  it  eventUAllj  is 
admitted.  Ve  find  in  Piper  nigmm  and  Lonchitis  tfiat  from 
the  beginning  the  woody  bundles  are  placed  circularly,  but 
tbey  arc  separated  by  a  good  deal  of  cellular  tissue,  and  do  not 
n'sumc  \\\  the  first  zone  the  wedue-like  or  triangular  form 
which  is  most  common  in  Exogens,  and  which  ihcy  them- 
srUes  at  last  take  on.  In  Boerhaavia  repanda,  a  specimen  of 
which  is  now  before  us,  we  find  the  womI  regularly  disposed 
in  two  lones,  and  instead  of  spiral  vcs.scls  a  very  singular 
otnietuie  in  tbe        which  is  filled  with  flttular  passages 
of  lax  soft  spheroidal  eeilnlar  tiwae  torronnded  by  smaller, 
harder,  and  mora  cuhioal  oaUulnr  tissui;  which  passes  of)' 
into  the  medullary  processes,    ll  is  in  such  plants  a-s  Piper 
incanum  that  the  organization  of  Exo&;cns  most  nearly 
approaches  that  of  Endogens ;  but  in  the  first  place  the 
whole  race  of  Pipen  ftms  a  sort  of  transition  from  Exogens 
to  AracMttsBndofMia;  and  leoondly,  it  is  probable  that 
wham  thejr  an  moat  endoganoaa  in  appeonnee  they  are 
net  really  so  in  rqgard  to  the  float  devalo|inMnt  of  thdr 
woody  tissue. 

Let  it  howcvi.T  bo  adniitted  that  in  rcrtain  i  a-c-,  Kxogens 
are,  in  the  centre  of  their  stem,  organued  less  regularly 
than  usual ;  this  will  offer  ne  argument  in  favour  of  their 
analogy  with  Endogens.  In  all  audi  casas  it  will  be  found 
that  tbey  eventuailf  aMoaie  tiiair  tniial  eonformation. 
We  are  ac<^uainted  with  some  atlilang  pioo6  of  this. 
Among  twining^lants  of  ttopioal  oonntriei^  we  oecaaionaUy 


Benenth  s  moat  irreguladj  oompnaeod  and  lobed  bark 
Ooro  U«a  a  mua  of  irao4  apparently  ao  eonftnad  and  irre- 
gttlnr  m  its  anaogpnent  in  the  centre,  that  nothing  %ym- 
metrical  can  be  made  out  by  the  most  acute  ohser\-er ;  but 
It  will  be  seen  that  towards  tbe  circumference  it  distin<^tly 
assumes  the  radiated  appearance  of  an  Exogen.  In  other 
cases,  where  *.he  structure  is  sufliciently  regtlhtr*  thia  eir- 
emnstanoe  is  still  more  distinctly  illustrated. 

It  ii  however  more  commonly  at  the  centre  that  we  look 
for  topical  atructure,  and  at  the  dreumferenee  that  wo  find 
irregularis;  as  if  Bzogena  iuua<ly  commenced  their  growth 
V0.llo.il0. 


acoording  to  the  plan  to  which  natoie  hM  tahleotad  tlm^ 
and  only  deviated  from  it  under  tbe  inHnonee  of  anknonm 


causes  comin?  into  operation  and  eontralling  their  develop* 
ment  after  they  have  advanced  to  a  certain  stage  in  tbett 

Sowth.  Thus  in  the  aingular  instances  shown  in  enta 
,  £.  F.  and  6,  the  priiKipal  part  of  the  stem  is  so  con- 
fused and  irregular  as  to  look  more  like  an  Endogen  than 
an  Exogen,  and  a  fragment  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
the  former;  nevertheless  in  a  young  and  tolerably  regular 
shoot  (D)  the  radiated  appearance  is  Hufficiently  well 
marked;  and  in  two  others,  irregular  and  distorted  as  they 
are  (B  and  O),  the  central  pith  is  visible,  although  far  o«t 
of  the  centre;  and  in  the  fourth  (F)  tbe  oentra  baa  not 
only  pith,  but  a  radiated  stmetnre  that  is  (|utte  r^Uv. 

By  far  the  most  singular  case  of  this  sort  is  ni  an  un- 
known twining  plant  m  our  ]>ossession  from  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  of  which  the  cut-  H  and  I  are  representations 
In  old  steins  of  this  plant  a  section  exhibits  a  most  irregular 
combination  of  wood,  looking  like  pahn  wood,  broken  up 
into  lobed  cords  lying  aaengrt  atiU  more  imgular  eallnlar 


tissue,  and  meloMd  m  a  eoniBon  bark;  to  that  we  denVC 

whether  it  would  be  possible  to  tell  to  which  <  la>,^  it  really 
belongs,  if  it  were  not  for  its  young  shoots  and  the  pith 
of  the  old  ones.  The  hitter  may  he  seen  lying  quite  out  o* 
the  centre  towards  one  side  (near  tbe  bottom  of  our  figure, 
a  little  to  the  right);  and  in  the  fonner  (H)  the  pith  ia 
found  with  wood  radiating  around  it,  although  atiU  with 
anflleient  irregularity. 

The  cases  already  given  are  evidenees  of  exogenous  wood 
being  sometimes  extrenl^ly  different  from  the  condition  in 
whicli  we  see  it  in  Europe,  and  attest  the  necessity  of 
forming  our  ideas  of  its  nature  from  a  more  extended  ex- 
amination than  that  which  is  commonly  f^iven  to  it.  Several 
curious  cases  have  been  previously  published  by  the  author 
of  this  article  (/nfrodbelMn  /o  iSo/any,  edition  2,  p.  77,dce.>, 
and  others  have  been  notieed  by  other  writers,  but  tbe  tub' 
joct  baa  been  so  littlo  investigated  that  we  gladly  avail  our 
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tclvi->  of  ihn  pvQwuX  ofpcxtxaiitf  at  nuUng  knowo 

ftddiuooal  tsMtA. 


Irreguten^  in  the  strueture  of  exogcnoits  wood  u  usually 
owing  eitfaor  to  a  conAiMd  dispositiQn  of  the  tissue  at  some 
partienlar  period  of  the  growth,  or  to  lonii;  deiungcmout  of 
the  BwdoUary  processes,  or  to  the  alMvnct:  uf  cuncenu-ic 
circles,  or  to  the  formation  of  a  deep  zone  of  cellular  tissue 
altanMlaljr  vith  oaeh.iono  of  wooili  or,  fliwDy,  lo  |h«  nvo- 
duetioii  of  wood  within  the  bark  instead  of  beneath  it  The 

first  cause  has  hcvu  already  Miffii  ii-mly  illustrated. 

The  sinuosity  and  parii.il  ohluciaiiun  of  the  medullary 
processes  is  a  principil  cause  of  the  amiui  iluus  uppuaranoes 
at  figt-  p.  E,  F,  G,  where  they  are  reduced  to  iinu  lines 
only  visible  beneath  a  microscope,  and  not  ladialing  from 
tho  centre,  but  disposed  in  no  certain  manner,  suine- 
tilMS  ovon  transversely,  owmi;  to  the  cxce<e>iTe  di^turb- 
anee  of  the  wood  ituclf  In  y/V.  1,  the  snij\darilv  of 
strueture  is  owing  in  part  to  the  excessive  irregularity  with 
which  the  wood  nas  been  developed,  and  in  |Mrt  to  the 

 and  iiragubur  shape  of  the  me^lullair  caTs,  which 

i  iHyddled  IS  H  won  mundtlw  woolly  cords;  the  latter 
an  V*V90ver  extretnelj  tpatnablc  in  sise,  some  of  them 
Mne  as  much  as  half  an  inch  in  diametefu  and  others  so 
anMlJ  sui  to  (insist  of  nu  marc  than  o sin^  TOiiel  wMt  its 
usual  ooatipg  of  woody  tissue. 

Ibo  theettce  of  concentric  circles  is  an  ejUmnely  fre- 
qMptooenRMwe  in  the  wogdpf  tropical  countries,  and  it 
M  daosteartnin  that  many  Airoilies  of  Exogens  never  form 
them  vitiblj  under  any  circuni-lancrs.  We  say  visibly,  be- 
eauie  tn  flkOtthey  must  be  unuuaily  formed  m  all  cases 
althoueh  we  do  not  see  them.  The  nason  why  Exogeiis 
have  their  wood  marked  by  eoneentria  circles  is,  that  the 
lignootts  tissue  farmed  at  the  ond  of  a  leaaon  is  moce  eOm« 
paet  than  that  formed  at  the  beginning^  and  hrio.  as  the 
two  are  in  juxtaposition,  the  difference  m  tiieir  densit>  dus- 
tinctly  separates  the  one  from  the  niher.  But  if.  from  any 
'sause, — whether  proper  to  plants  as  species  or  owing  tu  the 
•orttmal  influence  of  an  equable  climate— tho  tiwue  of  wood 
fbtnod  at  all  —ions  io  ojmotly  aliko.  m  mm  will  be  visi- 
ble; although  in  Ihst  tho  tumation  of  thewood  isexu^i  nous 
in  the  most  reeular  manner  S  ,;rh  rases  are  seen  al 
K,  L,  S,  and  elsewhere  in  the  dlustrations  uf  the  present 
article. 

It  is  not  a  Uttle  remarkable  bowevec  that  while  the  wood 
in  MNne  eases  has  no  toneo  of  naea,  the  hark  should  show 
them  most  distinctly,  as  in  the  instance  of  /y>.  K. 

When  adeepzono  of  pcHulariulistauc  e  w  larmcd  between 
►-ach  lone  of  wnud,  I  (•llnol.^  iMinled  :i|i|K'ar,inci'  is  produced. 
■8  in  the  singular  Indian  climber  marked  N  M  O  1*  Q,  where 
extremely  cxcentrical  growth  isoomhinod  with  tbu  pecu- 
liarity. At  N  wo  havo  tho  ston  two  yean  old,  tho  socood 


7.one  pafaing  pretty  n^uku-ly  round  the  fnl 
f^om  It  by  a  hioad  deep  band.  At  M  the  ip 
■fBb  but  tiM  Boeond  lono  is  ftrmed  ea 


eif  • 
iiaftt 
liiitMi 


At  O  the  specimen  is  two  joars  old,  with  tha  inti 

feet,  btit  the  second  broken  up  into  a  number  of  uoaa 

irresiular  ])ieres,and  it  a'ould  seem  as  if  atbird  grijelhli 
Cornnien<eil  nu  i.r.e  -ide  (tn  the  left  of  the  COt).    At  P' 
growth  is  of  three  zones,  both  the  second  and  ihini 
much  lobed,  and  the  third  only  extending  three 
round  tho  ^lecond.  Finally,  at  6,  whoio  the  i 
the  greatest,  there  is  a  growth  of  firnr  sooos,  die  i 
metrical,  the  sepn-id  \  cry  niuch  deeper  on  I'ne  m'  'h'l 
other,  the  third  but  halt  surruunding  the  sccon'i  .^"1 
fourth  formed  only  along  two  rid^'es  on  the  tb;nl 

If  it  happens  that,  in  sddiliou  tu  the .  preeeaot  of  i 
eellolar  layer  between  each  ien%  the  medullaiy  ] 
arc  also  verv  thick.,  an  apnearanco  still  difiicnt 
lust  IS  produced,  as  at^^r.  R- 

'lliat  WDur]  is  sometimes  foniied  in  the  bark 
been  lont;  since  ^huwn  by  Mirbel,  in  lliecaaeof  0^5 
Horidus,  where  four  additional  VOOdjT  Oolumos  appe 
dutant  in  the  bark,  without  auyKpaimte  pith,  but  n 
from  their  first  line  of  oi  igi n.  We  ore  now sc^vsiiK' 
many  sach  i  asi  ^.    In yii'.  T  are  the  commencement 
such  coluuuij  a:  a  on  one  sule;  but  in  tliat  spccirnl 
further  indication  of  such  a  siruituie  is  visible;  buiatf 
which  is  the  same  phuit  at  a  inuru  advanced  stag*:  uf 
fiiur  auch  columns  on  one  side  and  one  oa  tbc  oiLcr^ 
acquired  considerable  size,  and  each  radiates  iwv^ 
circumference  of  ilio  btem.   As  in  tho  Cslycanthlj 
in  those  and  ill  all  the  other  ill^IaI)ce--.  of  the  -*"'e  ^ 
which  these  cuts  rcpruMJii:  (^k■e  F,  K,  and  S).  tix^ 
column^  of  the  bark  arc  destitute  of  pith., 

Perhaps  what  we  have  called  the  soanntioo  sf  M 
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wood  at  N  MO  P  Q  R.  by  thick  layon  of  oejlular  tissue,  are 

rather  to  be  considered  as  other  4tistance8  of  %oofl  ftkined 
but  in  a  rr^'ul.ir  ami  iinifbm  manner.  We  are 


III  liark. 


however  uticerluiii  liow  tins  may  \n:  ami  prefer  allowing 
the  ■tatement  to  »tand  ia  iu  presenl  forai  until  Mme  one 
tihall  banw  wamhted  mh  pfaato  in  their  natifw  fcmla  at 
Sineaporak 

In  addition  to  audi  anomalmaakindi  of  itnicture  a>  thoiO' 

now  described,  Rxof^ens,  like  Bndogens,  contain  speoiea,  the 
organization  of  trhose  stein  is  so  imperfect  as  to  be  reducible 
viiluii  ho  rerlaiii  ruli-^.  Nut  to  >]>eak  of"  Callitnclu-,  Ccr.ito- 
pbyllum,  or  MyriophyUum,  wl:erein  %°e8»eU  are  scarcely  tlo- 
Taloped,  and  the  woody  matter  merely  Ibnns  a  simple  central 
axia  of  growth,  we  have  in  thia  clan  an  exact  parallel  with 
Lemnaamong  Endogena ;  aome  Podoatemaooooa  planta  have 
their  leaves  and  stem  completely  ftised  tosetber  ao  as  to  re- 
semble a  Marchantiaor  an  Alga.  Such  plants  are  to  be  re- 
garded ratlicr  us  instances  of  iinpi-rfcci  orL'  iiiizatinn  tliiiii  a.-i 
deviations  from  a  typical  form ;  and  it  u  by  no  tiu  uiis  a  violent 
Ruppo«ition  to  conci'ide  that  if  their  organizatiim  wero  more 
complete  it  would  then  beeome  soeh  as  is  cbanu:tensuo  of 
the  class  to  which  they  halM«;  fMfKiitlMfr" 


Prom  what  iion  now  been  s^uicil  it  will  be  obviuuii  that 
inost  e&sential  features  of  exogenovavofetation  are,  not 
citrelaa  in  the  wood,  but  an  anaataaeat  of  the 


woody  matter  m  a  ciietUar  manner  roun^  pitfi,  ita  wag'- 
mentation  by  external  additiona»  and  the  wnvaiial  jtaaonee 

of  medullary  processes  which  give  the  wood  a  radiated  cha- 
racter. With  endogenous  vegetation  it  agTocj>  principally 
in  the  existence  of  two  systems  of  growth;  one  ori^inaU 
cellular,  and  capalile  of  extending  and  inoraasing  m  all 
directions ;  the  other  perpendicular,  oapaUa  of  aiigmaiita* 
tiMi  b  a  longitudinal  firaetkm.onlf.  and  ^gm^optn  wa\m 
qaontto  thaiint 

In  both  Exogens  and  Bndogens  therefore,  the  one  system, 
-v  ilich  wo  have  elsewhere  called  the  fibro-vascular,  bui 
\vhicli  may  also  be  termed  the  woody,  lies  across  the  other 
liy  which  it  is  held  together,  as  the  threads  of  the  warp  in 
tnon  arc  held  totjether  by  the  woof^  as  the  writer  of  this  baa 
long  since  pointed  out  ia  aiiotbor  pibce.  (IntroductUm  to 
Hotany,  book  iL,  chap.  3.)  appears  to  be  the  circum 
stance  upon  whidi  tne  real  explanation  of  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  growth  in  stems  must  necessarily  turn.  We  find 
.t  H  adopted  by  M.  Gaudh  liaud  in  his  theory  of  the  de%'e- 
'.opmont  of  steins,  of  wlucfi  a  brief  notice  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Annalcs  des  Sciences,'  new  series,  vol.  v.,  p, 
lA ;  and  Mirbel,  the  reporter  in  the  place  referred  to,  calb 
it '  la  pierre  augulaiia  oe  la  tWorie.'  Connected  with  this, 
howefvtr,  are  two  other  ftets  that  require  also  to  he  rightly 
understood;  the  one,  that  buds  are  einanations  of  '.he  hori- 
zontal cellular  sjsiein:  and  the  other,  i  hat  roots  art  eluii 
gations  of  the  de»ccndini;  wootly  system.  Unless  tiiese  a.c 
coupled  with  t&e  first  ■named  fact  there  will  be  no  solidity 
in  tlio  theory  of  growth  now  about  to  be  explained. 

Keepine  in  view  all  the  phenomena  above  laferred  to,  it 
win  be  ODviooa  that  the  origin  of  wood  ia  to  be  sought  in 
the  actbn  of  leaves,  or  of  buds  which  are  collections  of 
leaves ;  and  the  theory  of  the  Ibrmation  of  wockI  may  be 
thus  expressed : 

I.  Wo(m1  ts  a  collection  ot  tliick-sided  tubular  tubue^ 
united  in  ilityereut  wavs  ui  diflerent  8i>ccies  of  plants.  It  fai 
usually  combined  with  vascular  tissue,  but  does  not  neooa- ' 
sarily  include  that  kind  of  tbsue. 

8.  It  is  always  mixed  with  cellular  tissue ;  through  which 
it  pesHes,  and  which  in  Exogens  is  arranged  in  the  form  ol 
radiatiii;^  plates 

3.  It  proceeds  downwards  from  the  leaves  to  the  roots; 
either  in  parallel  scries,  ns  in  Exogens,  or  in  curving  and 
inteneetlng  lines,  as  in  Endogeut. 
"4.  It  maltha  poller  oflangUMoing  at  ito  lower  extremity 
as  soon  aa  ik'liM  OMe  boon  geoMatad,  without  any  Aurther 
impulM  IWntt  ih«  Ukf  fW»  wBidt  ft  enuouite^.'  (This  aa- 
doubtedly  happens  by  the  formation  of  new  irilod|  tabaa  at 
the  points  of  those  previously  <  realod,)     *  ^<*Tyt 

5.  It  IS,  i:i  fact,  the  nutrient  system  of  the  leaves,  aad 
may  be  regarded  as  their  rviot.«. 

C.  The  quantity  of  wood  in  a  given  plant  wi|l  therefore 
bear  a  diiaat  proportion  to  tha  quantiQr  of  b^Vbik  or  la  their 
aiafrand  vigour.  mW^w  t 

7.  In  general  its  development  takes  place  bennxth  the 
bark  or  cortical  integument ;  but  it  may  l>e  f<nind  within 
the  bark  itself,  in  which  ca,se  it  continues  to  follow  the 
order  of  development  pro|x!r  to  it  in  its  ordinary  situation. 
'  The  woody  part  of  bark  is  also  derived  fhmi  the  leaves, 
ana  maybe  in  like  mannw  eoniMared  li  stata  of  their 
roots;  but  the  oIBm  of  iia  tnbaa{aexei%iladtitiaus  rather 
than  nutrient  • '         -  .•ii'.r'Mt.,. 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  wood  is  much  the  same  as  that 
first  brought  to  the  nniico  of  modem  botnni*t«  by  Du  Petit 
Thouars,  an  iivjenuais  French  physiologist,  who,  during 
many  years,  sustained  the  opinion  in  oppfwilion  to  all  his 
countrymen.  It  did  not  however  originate  with  him,  fur  it 
had  been  previoualy  taken  bv  others,  wha  did  not  persevere 
like  himself  in  maitttainhig  if  agitinat  t|w  pMudbeeaof  thinr 
day,  and  who,  raoraover,  did  not  pMitaa  thSrvUlf-^d  exten- 
sive acipiaintani  e  with  \  t'gefahle  organtcnttdn  Vcqnisile  to 
sustain  a  ilicfiry  to  whidi  s.)  many  s|  e^ious  objections  could 
readdy  he  !.    Thu  g  e.it  eiTor  cnnimitted  hv  Du  Petit 

Thouars,  in  which  it  is  probable  that  the  slow  progress  of 
his  opiniotfs  is  really  to  be  found,  ^ta^  Us  mixing  up  itoto* 
rious  erron  with  tha  truths  of  bia  theory;  'Be  insisted,  fbr 
example,  that  the  moment  laavca  begin  to  |!irow,  wood  is 
formed  '  with  the  raj  idiiy  of  lightninf^,'  m  cnntiniious 
threads  passing  from  the  cxtreniiiies  of  l> ranches  to  the 

Mils:  thi-^  was  anateraically  untrue,  for  tlie\v(xi(iy  ii^ue 
consists  of  tubes  adhering  end  to  end,  and  not  continuous- 
and  the  rapidity  assigned  to  their  development  was  altoga- 
thar  iauoinary.  Ha  nmct  iaaiatad  that  aaw  laalB  aonU  not 
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be  developed  till  new  leaves  made  their  appearance  this 
iras  disproved  by  the  well-known  fact  that  newly  planted 
deciduous  trees  produce  roots  before  their  leaves  appear.  It 
may  be  doubted  moreover  whether  he  ever  undurstuud  that  , 
buds  originate  exclusively  from  cellular  tissue,  and  root^ 
exclusively  from  fibro-vascular  tissue ;  a  fact,  without  at- 
tending to  which,  there  is  no  possibility  of  explaining  many 
common  phenomena,  but  about  which  we  conceive  there  is 
no  sort  or  doubL 

It  is  not  altogether  a  matter  of  thoor}'  that  wood  is  formed 
of  the  roots  of  leaves  imbedded  in  cellular  tissue  in  a  de- 
finite manner,  according  to  the  species :  on  the  contrary, 
there  are  many  curious  racts  to  corroborate  the  supposition. 
The  leaves  of  Cliunthus  puniceiu,  and  many  other  plants, 
particularly  GeKtieracete,  emit  roots  when  cut  off  the  stem 
to  which  they  Itelong,  and  completely  separated  from  the 
bud  that  is  axillary  to  them.  A  knowleat^e  of  some  such 
fact  probably  led  to  the  absurd  speculation,  insisted  upon 
by  Bradley  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  of  forming 
plantations  by  sticking  leaves  in  the  ground.  Du  Petit 
Thouars  fbund  that  the  younf;  leaves  of  Draccenat  in  the 
Isle  of  France  root  between  the  rind  and  old  wood,  forming 
rays  of  which  the  axis  of  the  new  shoot  is  the  centre. 
Tlie  case  of  Pandanus  we  have  adverted  to  elsewhere 
(Introd.  Bot.,  ed.  2nd,  p.  262) ;  and  in  the  article  Endogens 
of  this  Cyclopoxiia  we  have  given  a  much  more  striking 
instance  tiom  Barbacenia.  In  that  plant  the  cuts  (which  it 
should  have  been  stated  are  representations  magnified 
about  three  times)  show  that  when  undoubted  roots  pro- 
ceeding from  leaves  are  consolidated  by  passing  down  one 
above  the  other  over  the  surface  of  the  stem,  precisely  the 
appearance  of  palm-wood  is  produced.  This  we  regard  as 
oonclusive  as  to  the  true  nature  of  endogenous  wood  :  and 
it  would  be  unphilosophical  to  suppose  that  the  wood  of  one 
great  class  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  foi-med  upon  one 
plan,  and  of  another  class  upon  a  totally  different  plan. 
It  must  be  highly  satu&ctory  to  those  who  have  embraced 


the  opmionR  of  Du  Petit  Thenars,  as  modified  by  the  writer 
of  this  and  by  others,  to  find  how  nearly  they  accord  with 
whatMirbel  represents  to  be  the  ideas  of  Gaudichaud  upon 
the  same  subject.  M.  Gaudichaud  is  one  of  the  very  few 
physiologists  who  has  studied  this  question  with  refcrenee  t4 
tropical  forms  of  vegetation.  Most  others  have  drawn  their 
ideas  exclusively  from  common  European  trees ;  in  doing 
which,  with  all  respect  be  it  spoken,  they  appear  to  us  to 
have  begun  at  the  wrong  end.  This  distinguished  botanist 
and  traveller,  in  an  unpublished  memoir  for  which  the 
Montyon  prize  was  awarded  by  the  French  Academy  in  1835. 
is  represented  as  having  collected  a  great  mass  of  admirable 
obser\'ations  upon  the  embryo,  the  germination,  the  mode 
of  growth,  Ihe  stem  of  a  considerable  variety  of  plants,  and 
to  have  particularly  adverted  to  the  important  phenomena 
of  barking,  striking  from  cuttings,  graAing,  pruning,  and 
other  horticultural  operations;  from  all  which  he  has  de- 
duced a  theory  of  growth  which  M.  Mirbel  states  to  be  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  above  explained.  Among  other 
curious  facts,  he  mentions  that  he  possesses  a  specimen  of  a 
cutting  of  Cisnu  hydrophora,  with  a  bud  upon  it  from 
whose  base  proceeds  a  woody  network  which  partially  in- 
vests  the  lower  portion  of  the  old  wood,  and  afterwards 
escapes  on  all  sides  as  root.    (Ann.  Sc.  N.  S.  v.  29.) 

We  have  in  the  first  instance  stateil  in  what  manner  wood 
is  formed  according  to  our  own  view^^  of  tne  subject.  It  is 
now  requisite  that  we  should  add  the  views  of  those  who 
differ  from  us.  That  wood  derives  its  origin  directly  from 
the  leaves  in  anyway  whatever,  is  denied  by  some,  who  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  superficial  deposit  from  the  previously 
forracd  wood.  But  as  those  who  entertain  this  opinion  dc 
not  explain  how  the  first  wood  originated,  that  theory  need 
not  be  discussed.  Mirbel  seems  to  consider  that  both  wood 
and  the  woody  part  of  bark  are  independent  furmationi 
created  out  of  the  cambium ;  but  there  is  nu  cambium  when 
the  Jirst  wood  of  Exogens  is  generated,  and  that  substance 
never  makes  its  apoearance  at  all  in  £ndo|;ea8,  which  ue- 
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whether  this  is  the  present  opinion  of  that  great  phyAiolo- 
gist.  I>e  Candolle  says,  that  the  woody  and  cortical  layers 
arc  formed  laterally  from  the  cambium  supplied  by  pre 
existiog  layers,  and  nourisbed  by  tbe  de»c«naing  sap ;  but 
ire  igun  say  that  Ihit  it  inapplioible  to  Endogens;  and 
moncmr,  thai  it  ii  laoonoeiviDle  upon  such  a  theory  how 
th»,^nitt  tlw  iraody  and  mrtieal  lawn  or^hwted.  Be* 
sides,  woody  matter  ap|>ears  before  the  new  leaves  can  bo 
supposed  to  have  ijenerated  descending  sap:  it  is  not  pro- 
bable tint  s.i  hi  tr  1  !l;i  ih  luis  a  formation  as  that  of  \hc  .vi  od 
is  a  mere  superticiai  deposit,  in  'w-hich  case  it  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  nomogetiedus ;  aad  finally, -K  c  do  not  know  how, 
upoa  tbe  eoppoeitioa  of  De  CaadoUe,  to  ex^ain  in  utf  in* 
teUigiblewaywhjiioodisfbund  inpitli.aaaiiilMi'li.asive 
have  already  shown  that  it  often  is.  It  would  take  us  too 
fltt  if  we  were  to  discuss  this  subject  at  greater  length;  the 
reader  is  therefore  referred  for  furtlicr  information  to  De 
Candolle's  Pkutiologie  l  igetale,  p.  14G  ;  Mirbcl  in  the 
Aririalcn  del  Sciencet  above  quoted  ;  Hensluw  ni  the  Jlii- 
gasiae  qf  Zoology  and  Botany,  vol.  i.,  p.  32 ;  and  to  onr 
own  ItOniueHon  to  BoUmg,  «L  Snd.  p.  256.  &c. 

The  age  at  which  Exogeiu  may  arrive  is  closely  connected 
ivith  their  mode  of  derelopment,  as  already  shown  in  this 
work.   [AoB  or  Trxks.] 

If  Kxo^ns  are  distinctly  known  from  Eiidojj;ens  by 
their  peculiar  manner  of  growth  and  by  the  arrangement 
of  their  woody  matter,  they  are  not  less  clearly  defined  by 
external  marks. 

Their  fonw  have  tbe  veim  nmiiyiqg  ftom  tbe  midsib. 
or  jflw  if  there  are  levMal,  in  to  intrieate  a  manner  ai  to 
give  the  rppearance  of  irregular  net-wf  rk  Th.  ir  veins 
never  ruii  parallel  with  each  other  without  i  i.uiii  ations; 
for  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  they  appear  to  do  so,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  appearance  is  coolLaed  to  the  priiMsipal 
Veins  or  rib^,  and  tliat  the  t^ecoodtrf  veiiis  belMaiB  tlmn 
ramify  in  the  umial  way.  Iba  leaves  are  moreover  in  moat 
easM  artieulated  with  the  atem,  leaving  behind  them  a 
clenn  scar  when  they  <lii\  not  rotting  away  and  hanging 
upon  the  stem  ui  the  foiui  of  a  ragged  Rheath,  as  is  eonnnon 
in  Endogcns.  Moreover,  they  arc  frequcnily  furnisLed 
with  stipules,  an  unusual  circumstance  in  Etuloi^eas. 
The  flowera  of  Bxoeens  are  usually  constructed  upon  a 

Sutoary  type,  that  it,  UMy  hm  Ave  aepalit  ftre  petala,  and 
ve  it«n«i%  or  lonB  pover  of  that  nnmher ;  novand  tben 
they  vary  to  a  type  of  (bur,  or  they  exceed  the  number  five ; 
but  we  very  rarely  find  the  teman^  structure  of  Endogcns 
])re^ent  in  them.    If,  as  in  AnonacejB,  Berberac  ;i ,  uj  1 


u(ii«r  orders,  the  sepals  and  petals  follow  a  ternary  tym<, 
the  number  three  is  lost  in  the  stamens  or  the  ovary.  Ino 
nntiunl  order  Meniipennaces  ismo  only  one  among  Bxo- 
f$nw  in  which  tbe  ternary  type  regulany  pemdet  all  tiw 
parta  of  the  flower. 

In  their  manner  of  growth  they  rarelv  resemble  Bndogcns. 
Thi^  r  ont  ]i:rnce  of  the  ramification  oi  the  veins  is  to  pivc 
then-  leaves  a  broad  and  rounded  figure,  the  effect  of  which 
upon  their  [general  appearance  is  to  produce  the  rounded 
latopisb  aspect  that  we  recognize  in  ail  the  treesi  naturally 
inhabiting  this  country.  In  no  known  instance  does  the 
stami  ntnrlqr  tbe  davalminent  of  »  ain|d0  temiinal  bud: 
•o  «hat  we  never  Und  in  uiia  efaua  the  oolnnniar  ttpeet  or 
palm  tTr<  -  rGYMNosPERMg"",  unless  the  ^rniis  Theophrosta 
be  cuii>iilL-ri:(l  a:i  I'xeeption,  CXinswquenliy,  a  landscape  con- 
sistint^  iiui.lr.iig  but  exogenous  plants  would  resemble  the 
imaginary  scene  that  forms  the  subject  of  the  praoediog  out. 

Tlie  ddfeienoes  between  Exogens  and  Eiidia|gm%  tkoa 
aInNiriy  marked  in  tbe  etem,  laavea,  and  flonrai^  an  con- 
nMted  irithotbaraintiie«NBriii0.  laBitonnioltiieeom* 
men  kind  this  organ  has  two  lobes,  held  together  by  n 
minute  central  bow',  the  upper  end  of  which,  bietween  the 
lubes,  Ls  tbe  plumuK>  or  rudimentary  stem,  the  lower  the 
radicle  or  ruairoentary  root ;  the  lobes  themselvea,  or  coty- 
ledons, are  rudimentary  leaves.  This  structure  is  readily 
»een  in  a  hacel-not  or  a  farden-bean;  the  deviations  from 
it  are  few  and  uainiportMil  eanpeMd  with  those  of 
£ndogenB.  Three  or  a  greater  numbw  of  cotyledons 
mav  ho  present  in  a  whorl,  instead  of  two  opposite  to 
each  <ii!u  r  Or  oiif  ijf  iIhj  two  cotyledons  may  be  much 
smaller  itinii  the  utliui,  as  in  Trapa;  or  they  may  be  deeply 
lobed,  as  in  the  garden-i  ri  '-s.  But  in  all  these  caa«s  the 
deviations  are  obviously  reooncileablo  with  the  t*1^ical  cha- 
factor  of  being  dxcatyledonota. 

Wb«ntb*t«bvyo«f  aaBmgmgamiiwtMbflw  ndidit 


simply  lengthens  at  its  point,  vilbmtt  bnttng  to  limit 

through  the  coat  of  the  .  n  bryo  ;  OU  tUs  MOOUBt  KxQgeiSS 
have  been  named  fiTorhtzm. 

Tlie  result  of  this  examniation  is,  that  the  great  <  Ia>s  of 
Exogens  has  five  important,  and,  in  some  moaauro,  inde- 
pendent characters,  by  wfaidi  its  limit*  are  settled. 

1.  The  wood  is  eiogenona. 

9.  Tbe  vikm  of  die  havee  are  netted. 

3.  TheihiettJiMtim  toflacmadnptNkaqniwuytwqaalar 
nary  type. 

4.  The  embryo  is  dicotykdoiious, 
i.  The  germination  is  exorhizal, 

Henee  Exogens  have  received  two  other  names  .n  allu- 
sion to  snob  cbaracters:  they  aie  eommooly  called  Dieoty 
UAmet,  and  Bxorkbtm  is  anvtber  but  lees  eommon  appella. 

tion.  Moreover,  they  are  the  Phanerocotyledoneee  of  Agardh, 
the  Anthiyf)hyta  and  Carpophytte  of  Oken's  school,  the 
Dichorgami  of  Schultx,  the  PhtiHoblattte  of  Reiebsnbafib; 
not  to  mention  other  names  still  more  obscure. 

In  consequence  of  imperfect  development,  and  the  abortion 
or  mnltipUoation  of  parts,  many  deviations  ooour  from  the 
above  dianeters.  But  as  in  Endogens,  so  in  tbeae,  there  is 
not  in  conscoucnce  any  real  difficulty  in  distinguishing  Exo- 
gens from  otner  plants.  Suppose  the  stem  to  be  so  slightly 
formed,  as  in  Podustemucea-  or  the  aquatic  Haloragen,  as 
not  to  arrive  at  a  state  in  which  the  exogenous  arrangement 
is  perceptible,  we  have  the  dicotyledonous  embrjo,  and  the 
typical  number  of  the  ttotal  organs  to  guide  us.  Let  the 
leaves  appear  as  scales,  as  in  Lathra>a,  Orobancbe,  and  tbe 
like ;  still  there  is  tbe  embiyo  or  again  tbe  floral  proportions. 
If  the  flructiflcation  is  abeofutety  ternary  as  in  Hentsperraa- 
cese,  the  organization  of  the  stem,  kr  vt  and  embryo  reveals 
the  true  nature  of  such  plants.  Or  if  the  embryo  is  undi- 
vided, as  in  Cuscut;^  ana  at  the  same  time  the  veins  of  the 
leaves  deficient,  and  all  this  with  an  incomplete  formation 
of  woody  matter,  then  the  number  of  paru  in  the  (lower 
remains  to  prevent  our  &llii)|g  into  eizor.  It  is  tberefbre 
always  to  be  remembered,  that  tbe  limits  of  this  great  elass 
iir.:  ijiit  (-■\rhi>iv.:lv  riotprmined  by  one  single  character,  but 
by  a  couiLiitiaiion  ut  ti\e  ,  a  part  of  which  may  be  occa&iun- 
allv  exceptional  or  undiscovt  i  il  ii  . 

Like  oil  other  natural  aissemblagea,  Exogens  have  many 
analogies  with  other  parts  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  We 
bave  nln«4y  advartea  to  tbe  Podostemaceous  order  of  this 
olasa  representing  distinotly  tbe  Fistiaeeous  order,  or  at  least 
Lerona  amon<>;  Endogens.  In  speaking  <^  the  latter  class 
(vol.  ix.,  p.  31>H)  other  cases  have  been  noticed,  and  we  now 
a  l  l  (li  lt  PipcraresD  are  distinct  analogies  here  to  tbeAraceSB 
of  Kndoguii^  Choitopodiales  to  GTumoseu,  and  possibly 
MenispermacesD  to  Smilacea-. 

Whatever  uses  there  may  be  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
are  to  bo  found  in  this  class,  which  oompreneuds  four-fifths 
of  the  natural  orders,  and  piobaUy  not  much  less  than  the 
same  proportion  of  spedes.  Timber,  in  particular,  is  their 
exclusive  produce,  and  if  corn  has  no  din  [  t  analogy  in 
Exogens,  ut  lea.st  a  substitute  for  it  is  iurnished  by  the 
potato  and  the  cassava.  To  speak  therefore  of  its  useful 
products  would  bo,  in  &ct,  to  explain  the  utility  of  plants 
to  man,  and  thisvw  sball  do  in  n  mote  appropiinte  place, 

OonsMerlns  dw  very  great  numbers  of  Exogens,— tbey 

may  be  rated  at  50  or  GO.C'"'  nt  ;i  li  w  <  i  mputation, — 
it  is  not  surprising  that  it  singula  be  iiere  tiiat  ibe  system- 
atic botanist  experiences  his  great  difficulties.  No  em- 
banrassment  worth  notice  occurs  m  the  arrangement  of  En- 
donniB,  bns  already  been  shown ;  but  in  Exogens  tbo 
'diBcwhiss  are  aogieat  as  to  have  hitherto  baffled  uie  most 
aeute  writers.  We  do  not  mean  with  regard  to  the  natural 
orders  themselves,  for  they  are  in  geneial  well  understood 
and  defined :  our  observation  applies  to  a  collocation  of  the 
orders,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  construction  of  groups  of 
a  Mioondary  value  which  shall  be  as  natural  and  as  well 
defined  as  the  orders  themselves.  In  a  recent  enumeration 
we  find  no  fewer  than  231  orders  of  £x(»ens.  It  is  obviously 
impracticable  to  study  so  lai|»  n  nnnDer  of  combinations 
without  breaking  them  into  graups^Wtd  MOCidingly  vinous 
methods  have  been  proposed. 

J ussieu, 'adopting,  to  n  rrrtiii  i  <  \ti  nt,  the  views  of  Ins 
predec««ors,  considfered—lst,  the  stipaiation  of  the  petals; 
ind,  their  combination ;  or  3rd,  their  absence,  of  priniarv 
consequence ;  and  adding  to  this,  4th,  tbe  separation  of  me 
sexes  in  flowers  having  no  petals,  he  formed  the  Ibui 
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JpHafuKf;  and  4th.  DieHmm  ptoati.  Tim  three  fint  of 
tosw  Ike  again  subdivided  secofding'w  their  stamens  or  thcit 
eorolla  grew  under  ilie  ovary  ('h\ ;  ouynou>),  upon  the  calyx 
(perigynous),  or  upon  the  ovary  U'pifj)  "on^J ;  then  the 
monopetalous  epiirynous  Lrioup  wns  Mil>iii\ ideil  \n\o  [ilaius 
having  united  Mamen»and  those  having  ibcm  diiii'act;  the 
result  being  1 1  claaee*»  vUeih  wen  pUeeA  by  Juuieu  in  thA 
ftUowing  eider:— 

fStamens  epi^nous  . 
\      „       perigvnous  . 
'      ,.       h\  p  igyiious  . 
Corolla  hypogjTious  . 
peniQriKnu 

(anthers  united 
■ 
anthen  distinet 

(Stamens  epifTnous 
Mypeliloaa  j '    >.      hypogynnns  . 

I     „      perigynons  . 

Diclinous  . 

Tliift  was,  however,  so  arli6oial  a  distribution,  that  botanists 
tooh  fonnd  it  as  unsatisfiUstoiT  as  it  was  simple.  Various 
changes  have  therefore  been  recomtaended  from  time  to 
time,  .some  of  which  are  tlii"  following : —  ' 
,  In  i  si:!,  l>f  CimduUc,  d: i .ppiiiL' t!iL>  iKimeaof  all  Jussieu's 
(la>^-i^!s,  and  alwliBliuig  many  of  them,  pntposod  to  arrange 
as  follows  the  113  orders  of  Exogens  with  ivhieh  he  was 
at  that  time  acquainted. 


Aionupetalous 


CUm. 
I 

s 

3 
4 
5 

6 

7 
8 
9 
10 

11 


FD^petalous 


Apetalous 


/Petals  hypogynous  (Thalamifioro!)  I 
I  Petals  perif7nous(CVi^e^lbrt^>  .  i 

Thus  the  classi*?  were  rMuced  from  eleven  to  five,  which 
was  a  defect  ;  Itnt  thu<e  wlurh  remained  w^re  supposed  to 
be  more  natural,  which  would  have  been  an  advantage. 
Fiw  years  afterwards,  in  hie'  *  Regni  Vegelabilis  Systema 
Naturale,*  he  added  the  names  inctoied  within  bracktfts. 
and  he  hrohe  up  the'  ThalsmiflorA  Into  live  rtthbrttk  but 
williout  i)tating  what  orders  Iil-  :irrtineod  under  tbertHL  We 
do  not  Rnd  that  he  over  pui~uerl  tlm  suhjcct  thrtlicr.  Since 
that  jwriod  this  great  botanist  orc\ipiL'<l  hiinsL-lf  \vi(}i 
the  special  study  of  the  natural  orders,  and  the  public  has 
thrived  no  advantage  IWhi  his  jjOieMl  Sriem,  wh{eh''1s 
tradi  to  be  ie||n>tted. '  .     -  i  . 

In  Ptofimor  Aoanlb  of  I;and.  now  bishop  of  Oantl- 
had,  proposed  a  p-uat  chnngt"  in  the  siihordinntion  of  E\o- 
gens,  retaining  the  principle.",  of  pritnury  divi.  ion  rccoL'iii/.ed 
by  Juseieu  and  De  CandoUe,  but  forminL!;  •.beni  into  twenty 
•ubdivisions,  defined  by  various  characters  analogous  (u  those 
bj  which  the  orders  themselves  are  cinmrnscribed.  This,  we 
beliefi^  is  the  first  stdp  of  any  con.«e()ucnce  towards  )iatting 
Sxofenslnto  a' more  natund  grouping  than  that  of  Jns- 
sieu :  in  many  respeci.s  the  subdivisions  are.  a."*  far  as  they  go, 
unobjectionahlfi  ;  but  tboy  have  excited  scarcely  any  atten- 
tion amoni(  systematic  botanists.  The  neecss:ly,  however, 
of  some  better  raei hod  of  subordination  than  that  of  Jus- 
sieu  and  De  Candollc  has  become  evident  to  everjlwdy; 
and  attempts  have  been  made  to  effect  this  by  Dn.  Bfert- 
littA;  Sehttlts,  Von  Marthis»  and  others  on  tlw  eentinent, 
ana  by  the  author  of  the  preaent  article;  not  to  mentiott 
oertam  transcendental  German  vriiteK,  whflffM*  views,  as  we 
do  not  understand  them,  we  will  not  attenipt  to  explain. 
In  our  owu  arrangvmetit  th«  class  is  fir*t  broken  into  the 
Pol \'petal Otis,  Monnpetabnis,  and  Im-oinpU-te  s uhr lapses  : 
the  latter  are  next  distributed  m  f^roufui;  and  linally,  ttie 
groups  them^eh  es  have  a  subordination  of  alHanen,  be- 
Rtetn  wtaiAi  the  orders  are  disposed  in  numbers  varj'hig 
firom  I  to  8  or'inore,  the  generid  'result  being  17  groups  or 
80  alliances.  The  follouinj,'  table  uill  sbowupnn  what  prin- 
ciple the  groups  ancl  alliauces  have  been  construf  ted.  It 
«  ill  be  remarked  that  the  terminations  of  the  names  express 
llieir  value;  ihie  groups  or  highest  combinations  end  in 
.  nxtr ;  the  alliances,  or  eombinations  of  a  lower  kind,  in 
afat ;  the  ovdec s  in  ateee ;  the  subordocs  in  ett, 

RXOGEMS.  « 

Table  of  Groups. 
Subclass  1.  Polypetale. 
Albmnen  vwy  eonsiderably  larger,  thui  the  Oioop*. 


Albnmen  a,bsent  or  only  forming  a  lny«  !»• 
tween  the  embr}-o  ana  the  seea-ooNk. 

0^  ary  inferior  (often  with  an  epigynous 

di*k).      ....  Epigynos.*, 
0\ ai y  superior. 

Placcntii!  purietal.  .  •  Pamstosjil 

^acentfB  in  the  axis. 
Calyx  dislocated.  .  Caltcocs. 

GUlyx  complete ;  its  parts  being  all 
on  the  same  plane. 
CariiL-ls  united  >ii  u  s<jlid  pistil, 

panllel  with  each  other  .  SYNCAftMU. 
Carpels  oblique,  upon  a  gynobase. 

■  (i  YNOBAStOSi. 

Carpcb  disunited.  Apocasksjb. 

8ubela»B  2.  Incomplete  (or  ApetalaD). 

Calyx  aUogMhw  nbnnt;"  .  ^  AcBLAirn>os& 

Oatvx  {""s""^ 
Bmbryo  darved  round  annimen.  .  drnvsMBarosx: 

Embryo  straight. 

SfnmenH  monadelphous.    .  ,  Coi-VMNOSi.. 

S'-:li:ii  liS  distmct.  '  • 

Calyx  tubular,  often  resembling  a 

COrolh.  .  .  TtTBIFEROS.t 

Calyx  very  imperfect.  .  RbcVshmitosa. 

Subclass  3.  IIoDopetal«b 
Frait  eon«stnii(  of  b«t  OM  peciwi  eaiiM.  AoovBOOac 

Fruit  of  several  carpels. 

Ovary  lufonor.  .  .  ,  EpiGY^os*: 
Ovary  superior. 

CarpeU  three  or  more.  .  .  Polvcarpo*  € 
GwMB  only  tun. 

mit  inieaiMtttaeBiiita.  NncjuMtttoaa. 

Fndt  enpga1«t>  ■.  ,        .      •  DttAnvoeA 

The  orders  arc  dispo-^ed  under  their  aewnd  ^lianoes  » 

the  following  sequences. 

Table  of  Alliances  tmd  Ordert. 
Subclass  1.  Pol\-pctala». 

Group  1.  ALBUMtNoa.v. 

AlUaoce  1.  iUnsilask  Herbaeemtt plant* ;  titktr  with 
the  carpeti  man  or  iMt  duttnet,  or,  if  that  it  ml 
tha  eu.\e,  with  parietal  plucnt/p.  Rannncularw. 
l\xloph\lle»i  Papavemcea},  Fumaiieas  Nymph«» 
oetc.  Hydropekidem,  NatumbiaeM^  OephnlaitoesK. 
Dsoseraeeo;.  '  ' 

Alliinec  2.  AnoaaibB.  Woodn  f  l"'itt,  mth  dittiu-i 
carpels,  ichich  arefmetimeaeoia/luent.  Anther-rtdpet 
opening  longitudinally.  Myna»ioai»».  Magnshs- 
cece.  WintwiBeess,  Anonaeem,- SehliandieiB^  OiUs- 


niacea'. 

Alhanee  .i.   Unibellales.    hlntcrJi  uiiiMlate.  Calyr 

superior.    Carpel»  one-seeded.    Ulrm  linUmr.  Api- 

ace»,  Araliaceo}. 
Alliance  4.  ^Grossales.    Ftowers  never   in  M$Hbtit. 

Ccdfx  superior.   Carpeb  tnany-teeiUL  StamtaHd. 

Grossulacea),  Escalloniaoeae,  BnaiiaceB. 
AlUanoe  j.  Berberales.  Antktn  tvratine  fnf  rtemntd 

valvtB.  Berberaceas. 
AUiaoce  6.   Pittosporales.    Cabijr  inferior.  Carpel* 

eontoHdated;  ttyietimlt.   Vitaeex-.  PittospomMK 

Olacaoie,  Franeoacett.  aiarraceniacon. 
Group  i.  RrWYNCMJIi  ' 

Alhanoe  I.  Onagrales.  Corolla  nut  valvate.  Pl^mtf 

emtral.   Tifp*  offknutert  binary  thrtmiskemi.  'Hmtt. 

Onagracese,  Cin-a  fa>,  Hnloragoa;,  HmIt  rirye^- 
Allianco  2.  Myrtales.    Corolla  not  ran-uU  PiacemUf 

central.     Type  of  ftotoers  not  litnaru  thmurktmi 

8krub9  or  trtet.   CombfetaoeGe.  Alangiuu«w,  Rhia» 

phomeea^  Memecvlaceai,  Mel««iom»oe«.  Myrtoem 

Barrtt^nito^-Lacytfaidaeta,  PhttodelpiiiMNa. 
Allianee  ».  Ooinaka.-  '•'CunMa  e«h«ri».  •  Hamsms 

lane*,  Comacea,  Holw  inf»iaei?».  Lor«ntha*«D. 
Alhanee  4.  Cucurbitales.    P/acenUf  parietal.  Oicvf 

b)i  vrero,  Loa'^aoen,  Cactaeett.  Homabaeese. 
Alliance  j.   KtooidaleB.    Ptta/t  indefinite.  Mes«iB- 

brvaeen. 

AUianee Begoniales.    Keicw*  nwiasJiwrf. 

1  itt  •  »')a'iini«)i 
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Alliance  1.  Crnrialcs.  Embryo  curp0d.  Albumen  rumf. 

Brtssicace®  or  Crucifem-.Capparidaoeee,  ReMdacvo?. 
.llliwe     Violali-    F  nbryoetraighi.    Stametu  de- 

jtmte;  none  ttenle.    V  mlacas,  Sauvagesie*.  Samy- 

jwea,  MoriDgacete.  Frankeniacev. 
Alliances.  Paaftionaks.  EwAryo Hrmght.  Stamtna 

itfimte ;  the  Haile  CMM  m  a  $tp9ttUe  ring.  Pkni- 

floncee,  Papi,y«c«ii,Flteoiirtiac«abM«l«A8iibiiCMB, 

Tunwraceaa. 

A^HW»4.  Rixalo^.  Stamen  Ulll^0mt$ f  ffltrtfolMMk 
Imtt  dotted.  BixacetB. 

Alliance  1.  Gu«ale«.    Stamena  indefinite.  Albuman 

none.  Petals  and  sepals  equal  in  number'  ClusUoen 

or  Guttiferae,  OuiiL-lli-cr,   Rhizoholaoea,  MuieglWp> 

riaccv,  Hvpericacca},  Ochrantheee. 
Albance  'I.  Theales,    Staaum  indefinite .  Albumm 

wme.  PetaUaiid$qnkwiugnmetncal^pauingom 

i]do  the  other.  TenutramiaMtt. 
Alliinfc  3.  Ac«rales.    Stamens  definite.    FPyteert  un- 

iwnmttriced.  Aceracea?,  SapimJaceje.  Millingtonteee, 

Siculaceaj.  Pol)  galapea?,  Vocliyawje. 
AUwnee  4.  CisiUlea.  lowers  egmmetrical.  Albumen 

fment.  BlarinaceiF,  linaoeB,  HngoDtaeMib  Cbl** 

narta*.  Ci^tnceic.  ReaumuriBCMB. 

it^^l  j.  SyNC\RP<)S.K- 

Alliance  L  Malv, ill's.  C'lh/r  1'lth•<^t^\  Cnrpch  4  nr 
more.  Stamens  monadefphrms  more  ftr  ies»,  Ht«r- 
ruliaceaB,  IIalv«M»,  BIsdearpMwab  DiptMMM^ 

AUitnre  t.  Melwlflfl.  CslyT  imhr^xOieA.  Carpek  4  or 

more.  !?famens  usuallf/  jii^miwIpIj  h'ru^.  Mo|iacen>, 
Ce<lrelacv»,  Huminncea:-,  Aiir.mtiacfn',  SpondiacetB. 

Alliance  .1.  RhuiiiiiuU's.  C tilyr  vtrhntr  f'urjtfl.i 
fiver  than  A.  ^hrttbx.  Rhamnaci-a-,  ChadUfiiactfie, 
TVenandraceie,  Nitrariaceip,  Burseraoja?. 

Allianw  4.  Euphorbialcs.  f'adax  imbricated.  Car- 
pel* fewer  than  4.  KiiplioAiaeMp.  Etnpolrac«», 
Slackhousiacetp,  FntKi  iifi.irea?, Celasimreai.  Hippo- 
rntcte.  Tni^niesD,  btaphyleacea}.  Malpighiacee, 
EmhroxyleiE. 

Afliance  5.  SilenalM.  Embryo  roUeU  round «lbimi«mi 
or  jmntt  of  etem  lumid;  9r  kau*  mnmU  md 
Kole-like.  SUemflOB,  AkiiiM«ni.  T«iBwiaMm»(f>» 

Illccebrar«ge. 
Cnup  6.  Gymohaskos.k. 
AiUaoce  I.  Rutales.    Style  «w«le,  or  leave*  marked 
leUkpeUuad  dote.  CK  imarcio.  SimaniliMeaii  Rutt* 
Zygophvllaces,  Xanthoxylamna. 
Alliance  's.  Geraniales.    i>tyle*  dietinet.    Ovary  con- 
M^dated.   Stamens  hyyygtfnous.  Ceniiii.i<  oa?,  Vjvi- 
aQtaee(»,  Balsaminacco),  TroptcoUso,  Oxalidaceae, 
Ledocarpes. 

AQiuce  3.  CodalM.^  StgUt  ond  earpei*  both  dietina. 
GorariaeMB,  SwhniaOMB. 

Allnnre  4.   Florkeales.    Styff.'i  FruU  ltA$d. 

SUmem  perigynaus.    L  i  ui  1 1  a  1 1 1 1 1  a  t  ea' . 
Grcup  ,".  .\pocjuivo9X. 
Ailiaoce  4.  Romaics.  Albumfn  uhnllyatnt&nt.  Rosaces, 

PbliMs, Anygdalctp,  Sanguis'irlicsD,  Faba«morli»« 

niniDosa,  CcE'^alpinieaa,  Muootea,  ConnmoMlb 

ChrvMbalanaceiB,  CalycanthaceiS. 
A'liince  i.  Saxale^^.      ^'arjr  h  tw<i,  dtviif^ing  at  the 

(ml,  many-seeded.    A'l/iirrfii  present.  Bauuraces, 

Cunonmren,-,  Saxiftagui  iav 
AUiMce  3.  Crasvalea.  .Caryele  eeoenU,  dietisiet,  met- 

Hmm*  irilh     elfftee.  Stede  ind^/hdte.  Attmmmt. 

Cnseulacetc. 

Alliance  4.  Balsammle^  Carj)t^s  neither  two,  nnr  di- 
TfT^ent,  fioy  tiumrmuw  with  hi/f  "si/ritms  scales. 
Lwogf  and  bark  baliome.   Amyridacuai,  Anacw- 

8ttb*«la«i  S.  IneompleUB. 

Grcun  i.  Rectkmhkyos  k. 
Aijjance  1.  Ameutales.  Catkins.  Carvels  tiro  or  more, 
eominnei   TVtMt  or  fArwAf .  CoiylMM  or  Oupuli* 

ADiaaee  $.  fFrtienlei.  Cetrpele  eoKbayor  eynearpous. 
•  M  ~oiitinu<Aix,  wilh'nU  'ih'aths.  Never  a  cupule. 
G^i>ai-ea.',  U«nalQVia(H;a),  Trcwiaoes,  Urticaoev, 
CentopbyllscB.  UlnuMMB,  Slilaginaeea^  Myri^usaab 
Ju^aodaoow. 
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Alliance  3.  CasuantlM.  Carpels  tolitarffm  8km$ 
hinted  and  trith  sheaths*  Casuaracoso. 

AUiwnoe  4.  I)iitiM^al««    Carpels  several.    Seeds  nu- 
merous.  Leave*  aUemette.    DatacacMB,  Lavi»ta> 
TnaMV. 
Gioup  a.  AcuammoM, 

AlUanea  I.  Pipwates.   Corpei*  eoUtarp  or  dietinet. 
Ffniri'm  in  spikes.    Embryo  nunute,  in  the  base  nf 
Jkshy  albumen.   Chloranthacese,  Saururaceip,  Pipc- 
raeea). 

AUtanee  2.  8alical«s.   Plamr*  .ammtacoom.  ,  Etuii 

mostly  mantf-eeeded;  «alM  erne  oeoded,  m  ghbtdar 

heads.   Sahcacen.  Plataiiaceaa.  Balsanncon*. 
Alliance  3.  Monimiale*.  Flowers  iciihiu  an  uift/ii<-rr. 

Sexes  disli         Monimiacea-,  Athero«pcrmniM  :i\ 
Alliance  4.  Podostomales.   tiowere  solitKmf,  Carpels 

hto  or  three,  .eomUiud*    8e«d$  tumutome  and 

mimdo.  Podoataima— l  ■ 
Alliance  5.  Callitriohalaa.  CorftU  omroi,  amMmtd 

single  seeded.   Ftoattro.  CallitriehaQaM, 
Group  3.  TuBiFKBos*. 
Alliance  1.  Santalalea.     Calyx  superior.  Anther* 

•  oponing  longitudinally.  Santalacea*. 

AllMMa  '2.  Dapbnales.  Calyx  it\ferit>r,  inArieated. 
Carpel  solitary.  Anthers  opening  longitudinally, 
EloBaj^nacetr,  Thymelaccaj,  Hernandiacoa>,  Aqnila- 
riareir. 

Allianco  .'i.  Pniteaies.    Calyx  valvale.  Stamens  oppo- 

•  eittUt  lobes.    Fruit  simple, /olttmtar.  Protcaceio. 
AlUanea  4.  Laureales.  Anthisre  optmng  bu  valves. 

Carpet*  eoUtary,  euperioTt  or  ii^brwr.  tMvattsem, 

lUifferaccn!.  Ca^i^ytbaceao. 
Alliance  j.  PcnaMles.   Carpels  several.  Calyx  tmhri- 

cnted  nr  valnite.    PtOWaaWi  * 
Group  4.  CoLi'MWoaju 
Alliance!.  Nifantlialafk  Dieeekm.  Ovary  superior 

Nepenthacee. 
Alliance  2.  Ari»tolochiala*.   Hermaphrodite.  Ovary 

inferinr.    A  ristnlochiaoeia. 
Group  5.  CrKVEMHRYosA;. 
AUianrn  i.  Chenopodiales.   Albuateew  Radicle  n$3Bt 

the  hiluee.  .AmMantaaes,  Chanapnitiiflew^  Tetraeo- 

«laea«,  Pbyiolacoaaes. 
Altiunco  2    Polygonales.   Albumen,  MaHeto  remolt 

/rum  hlnm.    Poljgouacas.  < 
Alliance  3.  Pativqriaiafc.  Altamam  0»  Cottfledane  epertd. 

PatiwTia<9^a)> 

A]liBnaa4.  SaMaa.  TUa  ^to/yaa  MML  8elo> 

■  ranUMCMD.  Nyctanaaoank.  . 

AWaoaa  &.  Coroulales.  Albumen,   fktvers.  ternary. 

CalflD  in  two  rnt/y!.    Mt-nispcniiareaa,  liBTdiSBbaletek 
-   Sub-clasH  3.  Monopetaln. 
Group  I.  PO1.YCARP09.S. 
Allianca  1.  Braxiales    'Albumen  0.     Carpels  fivi 
Sterile  stamens  bettt^en  /tHU  ones.    Seeds  intle 
Jhiitr.  T?r.-M;i'N<;p, 
Allinnce  2.  Encales.    Anihers  porous.    Carpels  /our, 
/re,  or  more.  Pyrolncea,  Monatioimeev,  srieaoeae, 
VaednaoeB.  BpacridaeeB. 
AUianeB  3.  Prtoialalaa.   Anthers  openit/g  longitudi- 
nally.   Carpeh  fnur  nr  fire.    Fruit  often  Kri"  rrllci, 
IVimulnreiB.  M yrMnacfiL',  Sapotar«cD.  Kbciuuu»,  Sly- 
rnoi'nc,  .^quilbliacoa:'. 
Alliance  4.  Nolanalcs.    Fruit  lobed.  Nolanaees. 
Alliance  S.  Yolvalei.    Carpels  two~ftmr,  eonddned. 
Anihere  never pOrmts.   Convolvulace»,  C'uncutaceiB, 
Poteroonforece.  I>iaiH;n<siace9,  Hydroleaccir. 
Group  2.  RpiOYPfos*. 

Alliance  I .  Campanales.    Stipules  none.   Seais  inde- 
Jhtite.  Lobeliace».Cenipanulace«.  Sphenodaacea?, 
BalvisiaeatB.  Ooiumdliao««t  Stylidiaeeqk 
Allianea  4.  Qoodeiifalas.   SHgma  with  an  indaeimtu 

Gniy?('n5aee«»,  ScBJVolacca>. 
Alliance  .1.  Cinchonale*.    Stipules  fmttreeri  thr  Iraves. 

Cinohonaceip,  Lyj^rxlysivleaceH!. 
Alliance  4.  Capriaies.  Sttfulea  none.  Leases  opposite. 

Seed*  definite.  CaprifoliaceiB. 
Allianwe  5.  SleHale*.  A%dt  fHds/mou*.  Leaves  trhorled. 
Stipufes  none.  Stem  angular.  GaliacMB,  or  StellaiiB, 
Group  .1   A(.(iRKrit)9 1:, 

Alliance  1.  AsieraWs  or  Compositte.  Ant/iert  sungc- 
nesious.  Ovary  in  ferior.  Calyoaracfla^  MtttisHMaiti, 
Cichorac**,  Aat«ncaa>,  Qynaiacaw. 
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Alli;uiLf  i.  Dipsales.   Anthert  dtttinet.    Omry  in- 

fsriur.    l>ipMice».  Vrferianace*. 
AUianoe  3.  Brunontalw.  Ovctny  Muperior.  Stigma  mth 

an  imdutiym,  Brunoniams. 
Alliance  4.  Plantales.  Ovmff  mtpenar.  Stigma  nak$d. 

Style  tingle.   PUntagitwfleBi  GlobulHttCMib  Sal- 

vadoracew. 

Alliance  5.  Plumbales.  Ovary  tuperior  Stigmas 
naked.   Styles  five.  PlumbigiiuoMk 

Allwneei.  Phacelialea.         flqmfar.  hi/brttemte 

gyrate.  HvdnmbyUaoMBw 
Alliance  2.  'wtaum.   fhdt  wiBHfltfaBW»i  It^o- 

retcence  gyrate.  Flowers  eymmtlriB»L  CoidiMW, 

Rhrctiacete,  Borasnnaceae. 
Alliance  3.  Labiales.    Fntit  niicammfarmiu.  Flowers 
wuymmetrical.  Lomiaces  or  Labi^jtse,  Verbenuies. 
Myepoiaom,  S«l«giiM«NBk  StillMoes. 

Group  5.  DiCARKNUB. 

Alliance  I.  Bi^oniolfls.  Ftmtn  ^Sdynmmaiu,  Saetb 

irius''d.  Albumen  nme.  Calyx  C'ymftet$»  Feda- 
liaceip,  Hignoniact'ro,  Cyrtaiidracea). 

Alliance  '2.  Acanthales.  Flowers  (lidynn'm'tc  Seeds 
adiiering  to  honks,  not  winged.  Albumm  tiom. 
Calyx  ditlocated.  Acanthaccae. 

Alliance  3.  LentilMlet.  JFtowr*  tubtlit^fnamaiu.  Fhdt 
u>ith  a  >N»  UHlrai  ftaetnlh.  LenlibtilaMM. 

Alliance  4.  Scrophulales.  Ft/rtoert  didynamotu.  Al- 
bumen. I^acenta  parallel  ivith  axit.  Gesnemcoa}, 
Orobanchacfai,  Scropbulariaoeae. 

Alliance  5.  Solanaceae.  FUtwert  tymmetrical.  Albu- 
men. Pbieeaia  pandM  with  (ka  axi*,  BtAtmetm, 

Allimoe  6.  GentiaBalM.    Fbmn  tj/mnutrieA 

trandrom  or  pentandroui.    jnacenta  perpendicular 
to  axis.  Seede  qften  winged.  Leaves  opposite.  Gen- 
lianacc!P,  Spigeliucoa!,  ApocynaPCBe,  Asrlcpiadacero. 
Alliance  7.  Lt^niales.  Flowers  unsymmetrtcat.  Sta- 
men* never  two.  Leaam  oAsMft  ojpiporilt,  Logi^ 
niaceM,  Potaliaoea. 
Alliance  8.  OleaeMB.  FUiwer*  ri^fulw,  tuMfMiMfrt- 
eal,  diandrviit.  O^maemt  Jtainiaaee*. 
We  shall  not  be  reetnioed  b^  ftbe  ddkaey  firom  erit{ci»- 
inp  ilii    .rrangcment  freely,  with  reference  to  its  merits  as 
wcil  iij,  us  demerits.    We  will  thorefijre  at  once  say,  that  in 
several  respects  it  is  a  decided  advance  in  the  grouping  of 
the  orders.   By  abandoninf^  the  artificial  distiaction  of  pe- 
rig^oua  and  hypogynous  intertion,  mny'ofllcn  naturally 
•Uidl  are  brought  into  cotitMt  Tlie  gnat  nUMof  Polype- 
taloos  Exogena  ia  analysed  with  tdmUe  prMtaion ;  a  great 
many  of  the  alliances  are,  as  far  as  wc  can  discover,  unob- 
jectionable ;  and  we  can  state,  from  the  experience  of  four 
years'  personal  use,  that  the  s  lu  ine  is  of  great  utility  to 
students,  in  consequence  of  tUb  ^wer  it  gives  them  of  com- 
bining the  orders.  The  albumuMras  groap  in  particular, 
although  inoomplsteljr  mads  out;  may  ba  lagarded  aa  an 
inpartant  eliramatioB  of  oidm  whieh  ofkoii  had  no  obrioas 
relation  to  any  -with  which  they  were  previously  associated. 
It  cannot  be  considered  otherwise  than  a  striking  phytio- 
lopi  il  |it  ii[ i  .niy,  that  while  the  p;Tcater  number  of  Kxo- 
geus  have  an  embryo  so  robust  as  to  be  able  to  spring  at 
once  injo  existence,  and  fVom  the  very  beginning  of  its  Ufe 
capable  of  trusting  to  the  atraomihere  and  the  earth  for  its 
support,  there  should  be  otheii,  and  many  of  them  among 
the  most  highly  or^anixed  races,  which  are  so  feeble  and 
puny  in  the  beginnmg  as  to  require  from  nature  a  large 
and  abundant  .♦src  of  nutritive  matter  upon  .vlnrh  iln  v 
may  feed  until  strong  enouj^h  to  contend  with  tiie  elements 
among  which  they  must  eventually  live.    These  latter  form 
the  albuminous  group.  Albumen  occurs  very  often  in  other 
gioupa ;  but  in  anah  small  xiuantity  that  it  majr  be  regarded 
aaaaaan  residuum  of  the  nutrient nmeilagia  in  which  the 
embryo  was  originally  developed,  rafher  than  a  atore  of  food 
provided  for  the  younaj  plant  when  it  enter*  upon  its  first 
stage  of  growth.   Among  the  former  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  albumen  is  of  little  or  no  consequence ;  Fabaceaj 
for  example,  and  oth^  equally  well  defined  groups,  po^setis 
it  in  somu  species,  and  want  it  m  otbafa.  But  iu  the  orders 
collected  in  the  alhuininana  gmipk  its  pwwenaa  and  ita  gieat 
disproportion  to  the  embryo  are  identiSed  with  the  te- 
pnMilGtionof  the  species,  and  there  in  no  instance  known 
eC*iti  abaence^  exo^t  in  Nelumbiaoee,  in  which,  if  they 
laallr  helonc  t»  the  giott|v  i(  nv  b«  anpfoa^  t|ipt  the 


usual  function  of  the  albumen  is  performed  by  thu  exces- 
sively thickened  t  otyli  dotis. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  syaletn  has  defects  in  abim- 
danoe;  so  many  indeed,  that  we  diould  say  th«nr  out 
weighed  its  advantWH*  tf  thqr  wwa  not  fully  participated 
in  by  all  other  tinim  aehemes;  ftom  a  respect  for  which 
they  have  indeed  been  to  a  great  extent  produced.  Among 
minor  blemishes  may  be  named  the  artiflcinl  coI!o<  ation  t.f 
the  genera  in  some  of  the  aUiances,  as,  for  example,  the 
P^iODal,  the  Silenal,  the  EuphwbiaJ,  and  the  PnmuUl. 
In  the  next  place,  the  alliances  are  excessive!}'  m  jltiplied; 
as  in  the  case  of  thaCinohonal,  Caprial,  and  Stalla]*  of  the 
Chenopodial,  FMlrarial,  and  ScilMal  or  of  the  Geranial  and 
the  Florkeah  this  however  is  a  fault  on  the  right  side.  Of 
much  more  consequence  is  tho  indefinite  character  of  the 
Parietous  and  Gynobaseous  groups.  The  first  depeodt 
upon  a  distinction  which  sometimes  exists  in  the  fruit  and 
not  in  the  ovary  of  the  same  plant*  and  which  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  either  the  eontraetaon  or  axtanaion,  in  a  ati|^ 
degree,  of  the  diNapinianla:  meteofer,  the  ordera  eolleeted 
uni  r  it.  although  to  a  certain  extend  natiirally  combined, 
yet  in  other  in^itances,  as  Bi.xaceiE,  i  urneraL-ea-',  Moring- 
acca",  and  the  whole  Crucial  alliance,  agree  less  with  ea(  h 
other  than  with  other  parts  of  the  system.  The  Gynoba-  ' 
seous  group  is  much  more  natural ;  that  indeed  is  its  merit; 
hnt  Hm  Qrnobeaie  charaeter.  atrongly  marked  a»  it  ie  fa 
GeraaiaMaa  and  many  of  the  Rntatallianee,  ia,  it  miut  he 
confessed,  too  feeble  to  deserve  to  be  cotisidered  of  more 
than  very  subordinate  importance;  in  fact,  many  of  the 
Syncarpous  group  are  gynobesic— Malva,  for  example. 
Then,  among  Monopetals,  (he  Dicarpous  and  Nucainenlous 
groups  are  not  distinguishable,  and  should  have  been  oom- 
oinea ;  each  however  is  natural  aa  &r  as  It  ggei. 

The  great  vice  of  the  arrangement  howerer  it  that  whieh 
it  owes  to  the  adoption  of  the  old  practice  of  considering 
PolypeUlffi,  Monopetalie,  and  Apetalae,  fundaments!  divi 
sion's.  Every  systematical  writer  at  all  known,  down  to  the 
present  time,  has  adopted  tlu  m  ;  so  thai  their  value  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  prejudice,  which  it  will  be  no  easy  task  to 
remove  from  the  minds  of  those  who  have  all  their  livea  been 
aepoatomed  to  look  at  botanical  clas^ifiratimttinonaand  the 
aame  point  of  view.  We  will  nerertbeless  attempt  to  show, 
firstly,  that  these  divisloiw  are  eesentially  bad ;  and  secondly, 
that  a  great  advantage  will  be  derived  fnun  their  rejection. 
The  Monopetalous  sub-chiss  depetuK  entirely  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  petals  adhering  to  each  other  by  their 
edge ;  it  has  no  accessory  characters  whatever  to  sustain  it. 
Now  the  partial  adhesion  of  contigaotu  organs  is  of  no 
greater  than  ordinal  importanea  wnen  it  takes  place  in 
other  parts  of  the  flruetifleation,  and  is  often  not  of  so  much. 
Thn  s(  ri  !here  or  remain  separate  in  the  verv  --.me 
naiural  1  r  Ur,  UrticaccBO  and  Chenopodiacea)  for  example. 
Tb  ■  -•  irieiis  adhere  into  a  tube,  and  this  sometimes  ^\t% 
a  character  to  certain  orders,  but  more  of^en  is  a  moi«  dis- 
tinction of  genera,  as  in  Euphorbuifeai,  Indacee,  Aristolo- 
chiaMm,8ce.  When  the  carpela  unite  and  form  a  mnitipi^ 
fruit,  the  ovariea.  atyle,  and  etigna,  being  altogether  eon* 
solidated,  that  character  becomes  of  considerable  \alue  as 
contrasted  with  the  complete  or  partial  iseparation  of  the 
carpels,  because  it  is  found  constant;  and  hence  it  has  been 
employed  by  us  as  a  distinction  of  a  portion  of  the  group  of 
Polypetaln.  But  we  are  persuaded  that  we  have  assigned 
it  too  high  a  value,  and  that  it  is  only  one  degree  better 
than  an  ordinal  diatinetion.  It  ia  tnardbre  impmiballa 
that  the  adhesion  of  the  petals,  organs  not  even  essential  to 
the  fructification,  but  which  may  be  wholly  absent  without 
tin  -reat  functici  s  i  f  impregnation  and  r-  i  roduction  being 
inteiiered  with,  should  l>eof  grater  imp<jrlance.  The  mono- 
petalous corolla  is  not  considered  of  any  value  in  Endogenic 
even  as  an  ordinal  character,  and  nothing  can  j  u&tify  our  am- 
siderii^;  it  of  priowy  value  among  Bxogcns,  except  tbe  eoa- 
stant  and  unraiying  eaiatance  of  that  ofaaiaeter  throughout 
certain  natural  onlna  noi*  nearly  related  to  each  other  than 
to  anything  else.  It  will  be  found  however  upon  strict  in- 
quiry, firstly,  that  the  character  is  anything  but  constant, 
except  in  a  portion  of  the  Monopetalous  siib-clasg  ;  and 
secondly,  that  it  combines  disi>iuiiiar  orders,  separaluig  them 
widely  from  their  true  affinities. 

That  the  Jdonopetaloua  chaiacter  ia  not  constant  haidij 
requires  proof,  ao  notorioos  is  its  instability.  Pyrulaeese, 
Monotropaceso,  Ericaceas,  Myrsinacerr,  f.  tn-liaccii?,  C'-,«ni- 
panulace».  Plumbagmacee.  andOleaceas,  all  t>fier  mstanoea 
Of  tha^ypeiaimn  atnetuas  Hidaoma  Ftimnlaeaa^  Ola* 
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are  even  Bwtaloiis:  «Mle  on  tiw 

other  band  Rutr.i  <  An  'i  i  rti,  Stackhousiaceas,  Fouqui- 
erace9,Cras»ulaccu»,  I^;faii:Li^C(.-a?,  Cucurbilacea,  Cactaces, 
Papayacpo),  and  raanv  other  natural  order?',  stationed  in 
Polypetala;,  because  of  their  affinity,  are  either  partially  or 
whoUr  Monopetalous.  Tin  Monopctalous  eharaet«r  CHiiMt 
then  be  defendiod  beeuiM  4»f  iU  itabilitf.  Moreover,  no- 
thinj^  c«n  mil  be  men  •rbitmy  tban  the  languag^e  of 
hotani^T^  in  speaking  of  the  corolla.  In  Delphi nintn,  Tri- 
t'olium,  and  many  other  plants,  the  corolla  ha^  all  its  petals 
in  a  state  of  adhesion;  the  same  thiing  occurs  in  I^jrun- 
thacete.  and  yet  these  are  called  Polypetalous.  Still  more 
ttnnge  h  it  that  Malvacex,  which  have  the  petals  ad- 
hering to  tbe  tube  of  the  stamens  should  be  called  Poly- 
peUdoin^  while  Styraees,  havinf;  precisely  die  aame  organ- 
ization, are  accounted  Monopetalous. 

It  will  also  be  found  that  the  MonopeUilous  character  is 
•'(|uaH,v  objectionable  as  a  means  of  combining  similar 
natural  orders.  So  far  is  ir.  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Dicarpous  and  Nucamentous  groups,  from  complying  with 
the  conditions  to  be  required  of  all  obaracters  employed  for 
purposes  of  co-ordination*  tkwauift  oombining  genera  more 
nearly  allied  to  each  other  than  to  any  thing  else,  that  in 
f^ct  It  disunites  plant*  clo«ely  akin,  and  interrupts  Aeries 
that  would  bo  otherwise  as  completo  as  scries  can  bo  in  the 
arrangement  of  living  beings;  as  will  be  apparent  from  the 
following  statement 

Pyrolaces  and  Monotropaceae  have  a  minute  embryo,  a 
lar^e  mass  of  albumen,  a  tendency  to  beeoDM  leafless  and 
(taraaitieal,  and  in  all  their  habits  an  at  varianoe  with  the 
rest  of  Ericale*.— — — — The  btter  have  no  direct  con- 
ncrtion  witli  any  other  Monopctalous  order,  but  have  all 
their  alliniiios  turning  tnwartls  Riitace®,  as  is  proved  by 

(^)n<'a.  Phebalium,  and  other  ^'enera.  Primulacea; 

and  MyrsmaceB.  with  their  lar^c  horny  albumen,  approach 
(■'inchonales,  and  together  with  that,  the  Caprial  and  the 
Stellal  alliaDcea  laem  father  to  belong  to  the  Albuminous 
youp.  -  Bhenace»  and  Aqnifoliaeage  have  an  affinity 
with  Myrsinacea?.  Dr.  Royle  has  pointed  out  a  connec- 
tion between  Ebenareae  and  Clusiaee® ;  Adolphc  Broiif,'niart 
has  shown  that  Aquifoliar  ex'  nt list  stand  near  Ebenaceae  ; 
and  with  regard  to  Stvraceie,  Jusaieu  actually  referred  them 
to  the  polypetalous  Meliacee,  and  De  Oandolle  considers 
them  nearly  akin  to  Temrtiomiaeem.  '  Whatever 
ihe  afflnity  of  the  Nolanal  and  Volval  alUaneee  may  be,  it 
is  clear  that  in  taking  away  the  orders  already  mentioned, 
they  will  remain  isolated  among  orders  to  which  they  have 
lio  direct  relation.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  fall  natu- 
-ally  uito  their  plac«»  in  a  re-distribution  of  Exogens  upon 

•thcr  principles.  ColumelUaceie  must  be  looked 

ipon  as  a  monopetalous  form  of  Onagraceie,  and  will  con- 
neot  the  Campanal  and  GoOdanlal  alliances  with  the  series 
to  which Onagraceae  belong.  ■  TheCinchonal.  Caprial. 
and  Stdlal  alliances,  which  ought  to  he  combined,  are  so 
closely  united  with  Apiace<i?  among  Albuminosae,  that  they 
may  be  naturally  transferred  to  that  group.  Even  De  Can- 
dolU'  has  found  it  necessary  to  approximate  them  by  sta- 
tioning Apiaccaj  near  the  eiid  of  his  polypetalous  sub-(das«, 
and  Cmclionacea!  near  13»  beginning  oi  hii  Monopetals. 
The  connection  of  ApoNBaoem  with  taeie  plants  is  perhaps 
more  apparent  than  reaL  -  ■  Asterales  and  Dipsales 
necenarily  follow  the  affinity  of  thp  t^impanal  alliance. 

The  Brunonial,  Plantal,  and  Flumbal  alliances 
may  be  considered  more  properly  analogous  than  allied  to 
Asterales,  and  have  no  affinity  of  an  obvious  kind  with  any 

ether  monopetalous  orders.  Ail  tiie  other  orders 

are  well  combined,  with  the  exception  of  Orobanchacen ; 
the  afflnity  of  that  order  with  SerophularioceaB  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  dicarpous  g^oup  is  extremely  problematicaL 
1 1  has  not,  so  far  aa  we  are  aware,  been  before  observed  that 
the  carpels  in  that  order  are  right  and  left  of  the  axis,  and 
not  anterior  and  posterior;  a  very  important  circumstan<», 
which  so  much  weakens  its  supposed  affinity  with  Scrophu- 
lariaoeK  as  to  remove  many  objections  to  iU  separation  into 
adisUnct  part  of  thu  systeoL  But  if  on  the  other  hand  we 
look  to  the  ansiate  base  of  theanthen  in  OrabaDoha,  the 
extreme  Ksemblanee  of  that  genus  to  Monotropocem  in 
habif,  and  the  remarkable  similarity  hotween  it*  placen- 
tatimi  and  that  in  the  upper  half  of  the  ovary  of  Monotropo. 
fo  i^ftv  nuthiiij.^  of  its  capitate  stigma  and  calyx,  the  number 
ot°  whoso  parts  is  at  variance  wuh  that  of  the  corolla,  we 
mcline  to  tUnk  dwt  thaw  two  <^den  am  mon  doaely  allied 
than  thav  an  nmaUjr  mppoeed  to  be. 


yUA  refsard  to  the  Apetalous  sub-clan,  it  is  even  more 
objectionable  than  tlv  M;::iiiii.Ma-r'iifi.  TluTr  i-,  no  end  to 
the  instances  of  Polypoialous  orders  being  Apotalous;  and 
in  Thymelace®,  MenispermaccsD,  PoivgonaceiB,  and  a  few 
others,  the  denial  of  the  presence  of  petals  in  particular 
genera  is  a  mere  arbitrary  use  of  words.  Many  Apetaho 
appear,  in  £aett  to  be  imperfect  Ibinis  of  Polypeulous 
groups,  and  will  naturally  arrange  titemaelves  in  the  same 
series  with  what  may  be  supposed  to  bo  their  more  perfect 
types.  Piperales  seem  a  degraded  state  of  Anonales,  Penaj- 
ales  of  Onagralet,  Daphnales  and  their  allies  of  Rham- 
naies.  But  a  large  proportion  of  the  Apetalous  orders  un- 
doubtedly require  to  be  locate  separatelv.  They  have  dj»* 
linct  sexes  and  a  peculiar  habit,  and  must  be  oonaideted  a 
quite  distinct  group,  as  Juaaiea  oricinally  staled  them  fo  be. 

Having  thus  shown  how  unsatisfacttiry  are  the  principles 
hitherto  employed  for  classifying  Exogen.s,  we  next  proceod 
to  show  in  what  way  it  ajipears  lo  us  they  mav  he  arranged 
in  a  more  natural  and  precise  manner;  the  Polypetalous 
Monopetalous,  sad  Apetalous  aub-daaM  htiag  attotether 
abandoned. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  orders  whose  embryo  is, 

as  has  already  been  stated,  furnished  with  an  cxce<)sive 
quantity  of  albumen.  This,  aa  a  great  physiological  dis- 
tinction, may  be  considered  to  supersede  all  others,  and  to 
e-tablish  an  AlbuminnuJi  group.— The  remainder  consists 
of  orders  in  ^vhich  some  have  the  sexes  in  distinct  flowen^ 
others  combined  with  hermaphrodite  flowers.  We  know 
of  no  character  ititimately  cunnecied  with  the  reprodnofien 
of  the  species  which  is  upon  tbe  whole  w  important  as  this; 
indeed,  if  it  were  not  fbr  the  frequent  occurrence  of  polv- 
gamniis  flowers  throughout  hermaphrodite  orders,  we  should 
assign  It  a  iii'»her  place  than  even  the  albuminous  character; 
but  the  constant  tendency  of  hermaphrodite  flowers  to  be- 
come polyeainoua  leads  us  necessarily  to  look  upon  sexuality 
OS  a  aeeonaary  eharacter  only,  especially  since,  if  it  were 
taken  as  a  primary  one,  it  would  have  the  ntmatural  e&ct  of 
separating  Myrisiicaoea  and  8ehixandre»  from  Anonales. 
For  this  reason  a  Didinowi  group  may  be  formed,  into 
which  nothing  should  be  admitted  except  plants  without  any 

tendency  to  hermaphroditism.  The  hermaphrodite  orders 

may  be  separated  into  those  with  the  calyx,  corolla,  and 
stamens  confluent  at  the  base  with  each  other  and  with 
the  ovary,  that  is,  having  an  inferior  ovaiy,  and  thoee  in 
which  tlMHe  tmrta  are  diMinet,  either  altogether  or  at  leart 
from  each  otner :  the  former  will  constitute  an  Epigynotu 

group.  Finally,  the  remainder  of  the  orders  may  be  divided 

into with  a  monopetalous  corolla  combine<l  with  an  ovarj- 
upon  a  biliary  plan  (DicarfHjus),  and  those  which,  if  mono- 
petalous. have  the  ovary  simple  or  complex  (PoltffarpoHiy. 

The  following  table  will  put  this  in  a  clearer  point  or  view. 
Albumen  estremely  ahoadaut;  embryo 

minute ....        1.  AtMmiiHmM. 
Albiimen  absent,  or  in  flnatt  quantity. 

Sexes  in  the  same  flower. 

Ovary  inferior.  .  .  2.  £ptOY?IOSX. 

Ovary  superior. 

Flowers,  if  monopetalous,  not  with  . 

a  bicarpollary  ovary  3.  PtHUYCAllKMS. 

Flowers  monopetalouir^  with  a  biear^ 
pellary  ova^      .  ,         4.  ThcAKrOsx. 

Sexes  in  different  flowers  •        .  .5.  Diclistos.s. 

Each  of  these  groups  will  form  a  wrics  by  it.self,  tlu-  se- 
quence of  which  ought  to  be  natural,  and  to  exhibit  various 
lateral  analogies  with  oth^  groups.  Possibly  each  group 
will  OMnprehend  within  itself  a  maximum,  a  medium,  and 
a  minimum  type  of  structure,  the  seoond  being  typical  of 
the  group,  the  first  an  exaggerated  form  of  it,  and  the  l«t 
a  degraded  form.  This  at  leost  may  be  traced  in  the  classes 
of  Exogens,  Endogons,  and  Acrogens;  it  frequently  occurs 
in  natural  orders,  is  not  uncommoa  in  goner% end  tMNiMe 
may  be  expected  in  groups. 

It  is  scaroelv  possrola  to  undertake  a  more  difficult  task 
than  that  of  oiwntangling  and  settling  the  perplexed  and 
eompliested  web  of  natural  affinities.  Ewwy  oidor  augr 
he  oompared  with  so  many  other  ordsia  in  ene  teqiaet  «r 
another,  and  the  value  of  characters  is,  as  flur  as  we  yet 
know,  so  very  unsettled,  that  th  most  skilful  and  expe- 
rienced botanist  is  perpetually  enjUanassed  at  determining 
the  fundamental  question  of  which  orders  have  more  rela- 
tion to  each  Other  than  to  anything  else.  Viewed  in  one 
direction,  13m  an^ect  has  one  uispeci,  firoB  another  poeitiuti 
it  oftaa  apsns  ((otte  changed.  Wa  have  no  eartain  laat  Iqr 
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vililh  tttu^  aai  anilogy  cao  be  distinguuhed ;  and 
■onover,  it.»  •  OMftdiflnuU  fjhioa  to  d»vMt  tha  mind  of 
the  prajudioM  Hitt  inevitably  mult  from  a  loi^  habH  of 
Ihinaing  erroneously. 

Nevertheless,  in  spiteof  all  s>uuh  obstoclcB, Truth  ijt  surely 
to  bo  fimnd ;  and  wiien  found,  she  will  prove  moot  richly 
WQf  til  tbo  labour  bestowed  in  searching  for  her.  One  great 
•ai  ivnediat*  advantage  that  may  be  exjpeotsd  ttmt  a 
diaoovtiy  of  tlio  tima  jnaUwd  of  arjjaogwg  exogeni  ao- 
aordlng  to  tbeir  real  afflmtin  will  1m  a  greet,  •impullflation 
of  the  siibjet't  ;  and  the  nxtcnt  to  whiih  this  seems  to  bo 
effiK-led  by  the  now  prupoacd  i.^  uiurh  in  favour  of  its 
betng  at  least  an  approach  to  a  diswYtiry  <  r  tho  i^crct  we 
are  io  aearoh  of.  Wo  will  not  here  undertake  to  re  arrange 
■U  dM, orders  already  named  according  to  the  method  now 
Mlgmaiiedi  but  the  following  tabla.viU  mtt*  to  abow.  tliat 
eacE  iriP  tM  Are  groups  now  propoa^  do«  «sUbit  diatinct 
lateral  analogies  between  its  own  aeries  cf  fliaen  and  llUMe 
of  the  groups  standing  next  it.  , 

AisoMiiiaub    ErMfmtB.    DiSAaiew.  PotT«ABro«*.  vicLsmmT. 

8chU;tiidru!FB  Mrlub'mai:ra  Aaclepladaeca  Malvucc*  Enphotbiacrs 
CiaeboaMMt    CuliiiiU'llUeeiB  Conliacrai       8ii|M>tnrcK  CucutbitoccB 
Aprfnw  Uoroacnn        Bclamcra        ( 'oovolwUoM  Corylacw 

VHMta.         ScwiuUcM     Lamiacm       RlwjBUacra  Uilk 


Lamiacm  RlwjBUacra 
Acimlww     INiljrimlaMa  N«««bi)mcc» 


BXO 


AridolaehiaoMi  V*l«ri>nmeM»  Sala(liiaee»  Folycnnwirs  Bf»nnl»c»» 
PipoTacMi         SMUlana      OIhIm*  Thymrlaerai  KLaa^naecai 

Cblorikotliacc*  Hi|>put:dea  T  KtamrrlaceB?  ^ahcacrv. 

Of  course  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  many  of  the  orders  or 
alliancea  iatre4uced  into  t<us  table, are  separated  from  thos« 
now  plMid  aWSt  tlimilljr  nanv,  aoioetimes  a  great  number 
of  intanmiiip  onbnu  nd  tlint  in  fact  what  atands  on 
paper  ai  a  laiMe  W  mi  intiieale  ooubinatMin  of  erossinfr  and 
interfering  analogies  and  afTitiities,  which  ccuild  only  l>e 
expressed  correctly  by  rays  diverging  fruui  a  voiinii  jn 
centre  and  iiiicrt>ectm)<  or  sinking  oilier  i^ys  of  other 
centres,  the  points  of  intersection  being  what  we  call  ana* 
logics.  No  aiagram  can  exhibit  these  othemise  than  very 
impccfiMlly;  iMWMlhnloM^  m  to  doa»abow  them  better  than 
meraUoeaof  WOMB,  wwbnwintradveeditito  the  Jbllowing 
plan  the  analogous  orden*  comprehended  in  the  preceding 
table.  The  orders  collected  around  tho  centre  are  all  in 
close  relation,  iiiid  exhibit  in  their  own  series  a  degr»-«.-  of 
organization  equivalent  to  what  occurs  at  the  8amc  pumt 
in  other  series ;  those  at  the  points  of  the  rays  of  the  dia- 
gram correspond  in  like  jnfMner  with  the  other  poinu ; 
and  the  orders  stationen  ^Mig  the  aidea  of  each  ray  are 
places  at  which  the  rays  are  laterally  analogous;  while 
the  orders  themselves  are  in  direct  aili^ity  with  osch  other 
thiough  other  oidan  fiot  ineliiM  in  tlw  ^u»gn^ 


Atululocliiaerar  ^  Mowilropuo 


lliat  these  groups  are  all  perfect  in  themselves,  or  nearly 
to,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  Albuminosn',  the  sequence  of 
whoae  orden  may  be  expressed  as  /ollows ;  the  orders  in- 
elvdod  in  tha  dii^^nm  being  nark«l  with  *. 
1  ^InoMries.  M»^noli3rpn3  Athenqieraa- 

'  oeie 

MyristK-aceo! 
•Schizandra- 

cea 
NjmphMaoeB 


\Viiitera<'ea) 
Dilk'nun-fiD 
Berberac4ia» 
"Anonacem 

Monimiaeea      2  SamUet. 


RcauUet. 


Hvdropelti- 
de» 


Ramtneids 

—  PtidophyllesB 
Papaveraceao 

—  FmnurieaJ 
FrancoaceSB 
Sarracenia 
Cephalot 


Droseracea 
Pnmulace^ 
Mininnc«i 
Bbenaceas? 

Aquifoliaces? 
4  Genitanalea.  Ayoc\  mcv^ 

Siii^'i'liui-ea- 

GenuanaceB 
iLogmtoiea.  LogaajpcM 

PotaliMis 
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6 CIndumdtf. QariKBuem  to  Za<ftr«ea/<»PyrolaceoD 
*Ciltehoiilu:e«  *Monotro|)a 
Ljpfodjriodm-  cca> 

cm  (?)  OrobancbftceiD 
Galiaces  ?  ? , 

7  VwMbdu.  *Auiac8»      11   .   .   .  *Garr)fMw 

Andiaecw      IS  •    .    .  'Aristolocliia- 

8  Pill0l|«ni/et.*Vitaoea  oea> 

OlacacetB  liFiptrales.  'Piperaccoj 
PittosporareiB  Saiururaoeic 

9  OroMoCpf.  .  Grossulacen       ^  ^G3lIoraBtba- 

BruniacMB         '  '  MM. 

^•caUoniaoM» 
«»  sbouM  And  it  necoMaiy  to  recur  to  tbw  nilijeet.  we 
shall  do  so  when  speaking  of  Natural  OrdbKs. 

EXORCISM,  (i?op<cc<r;ii5c)  the  form  of  adjuration,  or 
chariiin.;  upon  oath,  by  which  evil  and  malignant  spirits 
are  bubjetted  to  fominand,  or  driven  away  :  fn)m  the 
GTix)i.  exorkizen  (ItofKi^uv).  See  Joannis  Wieri,  Prrf- 
itigiis  Deemonum  «t  ineantaHonibiu  ae  vtn^its  Libri  v., 
^vu..  Baa.  1566  and  1583;  and  xh^Manu^Saoreimanm, 
by  Maximilian  ab  Eynatten.  8vo.,  Antw.,  1619. 

EXORHIZ^.  nExooBWB.T 

EXOTERIC  and  ESOTERIC  (Jf-rt 
literally  'external'  and  '  inUTnal,'  were  two  terms  used  in 
reference  ui  tin-  writings  and  doctrines  of  many  of  the 
antient  Greek  philosophers.  The  general  distinction  be- 
tween the  claaaeii  of  works  called  by  these  respective  names 
is  this :  the  'exoterio*  wtttt  tbow  writiofs  which  wore  in  a 
more  popular  fbrm ;  tfw  *eioterie*  those  whieh  were  written 
n  a  scientific  and  more  exact  form.  The  •esoteric'  would 
of  course  contain  a  true  investiiration  of  principles  as  then 
understood  ;  the  'exoteric'  would  exhibit  philosophical  sys- 
tems in  such  a  form  as  the  mass  were  able  and  wilhng  to 
recei%-e.  The  'exoteric'  writings  consequently  aocommo- 
d«lad  tbeniselves  to  popular  preiudioes  and  lupefstitiens, 
thit  Mng  the  onlv  safe  w*y  in  whidh  a  certahi  dmoam  of 
philosophical  truth  could  be  conveyed  to  the  vulgar.  The 
'esoteric'  writings  and  doctrines  were  reserved  for  tho«e 
who  were  far  enough  a<U;uue<l  to  untler'staiKl  them,  and  to 
form  a  just  notion  as  to  the  prevalent  false  opinions  of  Uie 
mass  of  the  people.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  this 
distinction  between  'exoteric*  and  'esoteric  doctrines  in 
ftrming  our  judgment  of  the  dianolw  and  writings  of  the 
antient  philosophers.   [AaistorftL  «.  aS4.1 

EXPANSION.  [HuAT.l 

RXPECTATION  of  life,  a  term  applie  1  to  the  [ 

nu'iin  or  average  duration  of  the  life  of  in<li\tjuals  of  any 

U'lVt  ll  age.     [LlFK,  MkAN  DrRATION  OK.] 

EXPECTORANTS  (from  eX,  out  of,  and  pec/it*,  the 
cheat)  are  medicinal  agents,  which,  in  oortain  conditions  of 
theq^tem,  will,  either  by  promoting  or  leprcMinfft^a  mcm^ 
)ion  of  theair-paoagcs  and  of  the  lungs,  Iheili&te  its  ex- 
pulsion. The  arfiflos  which  bear  this  name  differ  con-i- 
ilcrably  as  to  \\\%:  lutatis  !iy  which  this  end  is  acii>mplishe(i. 
'I'lifV  arecliictl}  dori\ed  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  some 
bcitig  gum-rcMDs,  or  balsams,  of  a  stitnulutav^  (juality. 
while  onien  are  poeataaed  of  nauseating  or  bt-dutiv>-  juoprr- 
ties;  Tkpoun  aoo  an  expectorants,  and  mav  be  either 
simple^  to  that  of  warn  watef^  «r  medicated  with  dillbrvot 
impregnations.  Vapours  alone  reach  the  organs  to  be 
alreeted,  and  are  therefore  the  only  direct  expectorants ;  the 
others  being  taken  iiuo  the  stomach  mwt  OpCrita  hjr  sym- 
|>ttthy  or  some  other  nbscure  agency. 

From  the  differences  m  the  nature  of  the  substances  re- 
garded as  expectorants  it  is  clear  that  they  must  operate  in 
a  veiy  dilbMnt  manner,  aoooiding  to  the  ttata  of  the  syt- 
tam,  the  pathological  condition  oT  the  longs,  tmd  the  stue 
of  the  complaint  Great  care  is  neoessarv  m  selecting  the 
particular  agent  suited  to  each  case,  and  in  no  set  of  dis- 
eases are  greater  errors  committed  by  unprofessional  per- 
sons by  an  injudicious  cmplojTnent  of  these  at^ents,  than 
in  those  of  the  lungs,  from  common  o'olds  to  the  more 
aerlmu  anA  flital  affections  of  these  vital  organs.  The  slight 
nature  of  many  of  the  comtbon  tnaladies  of  the  throat  and 
lungs,  and.  the  flitality  of  consumption,  which  is  generally 
though  most  erroneously  regarded  as  an  affection  of  the 
Jungs  ilKm-elvo-,  while  it  is  truly  an  affection  of  the  whole 
constituiiDti.  have  knl  lo  a  degree  of  interference  with  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  these  orgaiiS  not  attempted  lu  any 
ether  cai>es.  asthe  multitude  of  popular  NOUdiBBftreiMfgAf; 
eo^,  and  fiowiai^ptUMft  attwt.^  ... 

*        -  *  ■  to  prolong  thsir 


lives  should  beware  of  tampering  with  neb  immlaat 

organs  by  means  of  any  of  the  numerobi  AofntnyU  v#i(ded 
to  the  public.  To  treat  salisfacdirily  \\\e  di.*easc*  of  the 
lungs  It  is  necessary  to  know  their  structure,  and  the  rela- 
tions they  have  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  bron- 
ehia  (or  air-passages)  and  air-cells  of  the  lungs  are  lined  by 
a  nweoiw  membrane,  and  have  of  consequence  tdationa  M 
sympathy  with  the  skin  and  intestinal  cana)  'BMre  c|om 
than  with  any  other  part  of  the  srstem.  A  'vkarions  dis- 
charge or  }>e<:rotion  is  thrown  off  by  the  internal  (pneuQio- 
gastnc)  or  external  surface  (i.  e.  the  skin),  and  any  consi- 
derable diminution  of  this  discharge  on  the  part  of  cither 
is  in  some  degree  compensated  for  by  augmented  secretion 
of  the  other.  Hence  when  the  taWMlble  perspiration  of 
the  skin  is  suddenly  chocked  hy  coftoMn  to  com,  a  doahU 
duty  is  thrown  upon^  fntirtMl  membrUM^  lomctiittet  of 
the  intestines,  when  diarrhOBa  may  result,  sometimes  of  the 
luti^s.  when  catarrh  (c<>mmon  cold),  ur  piieuinotiia  may 
ensue.  This  fact  enables  us  both  to  coinproheiid  the  rauso 
of  some  of  the  diseaM.'j>  in  which  expectorants  are  pru{Hir, 
and  I  heir  mode  of  uidmg  the  cure. 

A  certain  exhalation  from  tte  internal  snrlkee  of  the 
lunus  «nd  air-pasaages  constantly  goea  on  in  a  ctate  of 
health  — any  considerable  diminution  or  augmentation  of 
this  setTftion  may  require  the  n.sbist.iuce  of  medicines  lo 
raise  it  lothe  proper  quantity  in  the  one  instance,  or  to  era- 
cualu  the  supertluity  and  repress  the  tend*tiicy  to  ila  ex- 
cesMire  formation  in  the  other.  The  chief  causes  wU^ 
lead  to  diminished  aoocetioa  are  inllammation  and  wgmor^ 
henoe  aft  the  oommtnccment  of  inflamaUoiy  aBhcuonr  of 
the  air-pas>H<;es  and  of  the  lungs  the  inner  membrane  ia 

dry,  and  by  I  lie  stethoscope  what  is  called  the  crepitating 
rale  is  heard;  in  asthma  and  lioojiing-ioiigh,  wliile  the 
spa.sm  lasts,  there  is  an  absence  of  sccretiwii,  which  becomes 
abundant  when  the  spasm  yields. 

To  obviate  theae  atatn  very  different  means  must  ho 
employed  from  whal«M  meessary  in  tha  latwatages  of  an 
inflammatory  affbetion,  or  where  there  wis  extreme  relax- 
ation of  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  and  the  exhaled  fluid  re- 
dundant in  quantity.  One  of^  the  termmations  of  inflam- 
mation being  by  eniision,  when  the  increased  action  of  the 
vessels  has  lasted  for  some  time  a  state  of  the  lungs  occurs 
which  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  it  was  before,  and  an 
extreme  quantity  of  mucus  obstructs  tlic  access  of  air  to 
the  blood  circulating  throiwh  thecella  of  the  lung^ :  if  this 
continue  to  aceumulat<>,  suffocation  mtitf  IbSow.  Too  great 
an  accumulatmn  sometimes  takes  place,  especially  in  elderly 
peo]de,  not  from  excessive  secretion  but  from  deAcieut  ab- 
sorption. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  different  states  for  which  expecto> 
rants  are  used,  but  much  circumspection  is  required  to 
aooommodate  the  meant  to  the  end.  Whom  Uwra  ii  do- 
eided  inflammation  the  heit  expeetorants  ara  ^ooe  whieb 

k'ssrn  the  inflaiutnatory  state,  such  us  venesection  and 
nauseating  doscs  of  tartrate  of  antuaony  or  of  ipecacuanha, 
and  the  inhalation  of  lliu  vapour  of  warm  w'ater,  simple  or 
medicated,  by  means  of  Mudgc's  Inhaler.  But  as  the  use 
of  any  such  kMtnmMnt  requires  considerablia  exertion  of 
the  raaptratonr  otgnni*  where  the  inflammation  ia  violant  it 
it  inadmittible,  at  the  lungs  must  b«  kept  in  as  tnnqnil  a 
state  as  possible;  but  the  head  may  lie  held  over  a  basin  of 
warm  water,  the  vapour  of  which  will  be  received  by  the 
luiiLisin  the  ordinaiT  course  of  respiration. 

When  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  the  more  ttimu- 
lating  expectorants  may  be  used.  Whetd  fhoM  it  Int 
spasm  hindering  soeretion.  and  ultimately  an  cxcotaiva  ex* 
iMlatioil  which  must  be  cleared  awav,  a  comliintticn  of  a  ie> 
dative  or  antispasmodic  medicine  with  the  expectorant  is  best 

These  are  the  principles  which  should  regulate  our  choice 
in  the  more  acute  affectiuns  of  the  chest  ;  but  as  no  sol  of 
organs  ore  so  subject  to  chronic  disorders  as  the  lungs  and 
their  appendages,  we  frequently  have  recourse  to  expecto- 
rants to  alleviate  many  of  the  symptoms  attendant  on  them. 

Lessening  tha  tendency  of  blood  towards  the  lungii  and 
directing  it  mon  'lowardt  tha-akiiv  ia  of  service  both  in 
acuta  and  diranie  nflhetwnt  of  the  chest  Hence  hathinc 
the  feet  in  warm  water  on  the  fli-st  feeling  of  an  attack  « 
cold,  followc<l  by  aniiiiiunials  ur  other  diaphuretics,  is  of  much 
utility,  if  the  patient  go  into  a  warm  bed  immediately; 
while,  on  the  same  pnncitde,  the  use  of  flannel  next  the 
tkin  ia  tha  best  preventive,  and  is  indispensable  for  all  delt* 
cata  panoMb particularly  if  ptediapotMl  toditeaiai  of  tlm 
ltni(fc 
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EXPLANA'RIA.    fMADRBPHVlLUKA  ] 

EXPONENT;  EXPONENTS.  NOTATION  OF.  In  > 
<b0  •Ifebnical  expression  a*»«  »  called  the  exponent  of 
a.  If  were  strictly  to  prenrro  the  mmt  antient  ni?anin<; 
of  the  term,  r  wnulrl'  be  called  the  exponent  of  the  whole 
BTmbul  o' ;  but  it  i»  usual  to  call  x  the  exponent  of  o,  and 
tlw  logarithm  of  a'. 

From  the  time  of  Desscarte^  it  has  been  usual  to  employ 
•xpooMiti  Hi  abbteviation  of  repeated  symboht  of  multipli- 
eatioD ;  bat  tbis  vai  only  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  exten- 
aiolia  triddi  bav*  taade  the  tbeoiy  oi  exponents  a  funda- 
ment^ part  of  analysis.  Beginning  with  the  simple 
substitution  of  <^  instead  of  a  x  a,  a*  instead  of  a  x  a  X  a, 
and  st»  on,  we  liave  a  succession  of  now  symbols  suggested 
by  the  processea  of  algebra,  namely,  that  o'  slionld  stand  for 

a,  a**  for  unity,  a~*  for  the  rcciprix-al  of  a',  and  a  •  for  the 
fftb  root  of  the  mth  power  of  a.  These  conventiuns  being 
madet  the  common  algebraical  theory  of  exponents  is  oom- 
{ilafe;  and  the  itilAmt  will  find  in  works  uu  algebra  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  necaatii^  for  ibeap 
extensions  appears.  The  theory  of  logarithnn  flow*  nata- 
rd\l\  from  this  notation  and  the  binomial  theorem. 

Looking  at  the  notation  of  exponents  in  another  point  of 
view,  wo  soe  that  a',  or  a,  signifying  the  ]>eribrniance  of  a 
eertain  oporatioa  on  the  unit,  a\  or  oo,  signifies  the  repeti- 
liMi  of  ttiB  nniB  •pantion  upon  a  it^scif ;  of  denotaa  the 
repetition  of  IbaaameopaiBtionnponi^,  and  ao  on.  Hence 
hf  anal<^,  whenoror.  in  the  Ugher  parta  of  analyaia.  fx  sig- 
nifies an  operation  pcrformwl  upon  x,  <^*x  signifies  the  repe- 
tition of  the  operation  upon  fx.  Thus  if  <i>x  signify  1  +  2ar, 
then 

fx  is   l+a(l+2«j  or  3+4r. 
fx  la  1+S  <3'l'4x)  or  74'8x.8ce. 

It  appears  by  reasoning  analogous  to  tliat  which  esta- 
blishes the  meaning  of  exponents  in  alf^bra,  that  fx  must 
stand  for  x  itself.  Also  ^-'x  must  signify  the  operation 
inverse  to  (or  which  destroys  the  effect  of>fr;  thus  if  fx 

signify      ^-  'x  must  be     x.  Alw  ^-  »  means  that  ope- 
latkin  whicb  performed  n  times  tntueeession,  gives  tin  laHia 
MKult  as  fx  performed  m  times. 
The  Differential  Calculus  and  the  Calculus  of  Diflbrenoes 

furnish  striking  examples  of  the  notation  of  exponents.  As 
ioon  as  the  student  arrive*  at  the  higher  parts  of  these 
subjects,  he  should  pay  particular  attention  to  the  structure 
of  tho  notation,  and  in  particular  to  the  meauing  of  those 
theorems  in  which  the  syinbola  of  opetation  we  aopaiated 
fkom  thosa  of  quantity. 

VXPORTS.  [iMKMrrs  awd  Ixwrts.] 

EXTENT  (l>at  fxttfftla)  is  a  writ  of  execution  (sonie- 
times  called  an  extendi  facias),  which  is  directed  to  the 
sheriff  airainst  the  body,  lands,  and  |;oods,  or  the  lands 
only,  of  a  debtor;  and  it  is  aljw  used  as  signifying  tho  act 
of  tiLu  Nacrilf  or  officer  upon  tho  writ  it&df. 

The  kins  \n  antient  prerogative  is  entitled  to  this  writ, 
either  in  elnof  or  in  aid  fbr  the  purpose  of  obtaining  satis- 
faction of  debts  originally  due  to  hitn  or  assigned  to  the 
crown.  Thfi  irrit  of  extent  in  chi^f  is  an  adverse  proceed- 
ing by  the  kini^  for  tho  recovery  of  his  own  debt,  and  in 
which  ho  is  the  real  plaintiff.  Thiii  writ  is  is-sued  out  uf 
the  equiQ'  fide  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer ;  and  tho  sheriff, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  executing  it,  may  break  open  the  do- 
nmdan^s  doors,  when  purposely  closed,  either  to  arrest  hin 
or  to  take  his  goods.  If  however  the  defendant  cannot  be 
found,  or  is  not  meant  to  be  arrested,  the  sheriff  impanels 
a  jury  to  inquire  as  to  the  debtor's  lands  and  tenements, 
goods  and  chattels ;  and  ailer  the  inquisition  ia  made,  the 
lands  then  become  bound  to  tho  crown  until  the  debt  is 
satisfied.  The  writ  qf  extent  in  aid  is  also  sued  out  at  the 
inatanoe  and  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  crown  against  the  debtor 
of  a  crown  debtor:  in  this  prooeedtug  the  king  is  the 
nominal  plaintiff  only.  This  writ  is  in  ellSKt  an  extent  in 
the  second  degree,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it  an  extent  pro 
fornti^  is  sued  out  against  the  debtor  to  the  nown,  u]>jn 
which  an  inquisition  is  taken ;  and  if  it  bo  thereupon  found 
that  another  person  is  indebted  to  him,  the  Court  of  £x- 
ehequer,  on  an  afllidavit  to  that  effect,  and  also  to  IheoffiBct 
that  the  crown  debi  is  m  danger*  will  giant  a  flat  or  warrant 
for  an  inmediate  extent  in  aid.  Under  this  writ,  the  body 
of  the  defendant  may  in  strietncss  be  taken  in  execution  as 
well  as  his  lands,  tenements,  goods,  and  chattels,  &c ;  but 
whoN  than  an  libeta  aufliewnt  to  latiaiy  the  debt,  the 


court  seems  generally  disposed  to  give  the  defi  inl  n  i  hi^ 
discharge. 

On  the  return  of  the  writ  of  oKtent  in  chief  or  in  aid  to 
the  court  from  whence  they  are  issued,  an  order  li  endorsed 
on  the  back  of  it,  '  that  if  no  one  dkall  appear  and^  olaim 

the  property  of  the  goods,  &c.  roentiimed  in  die  inquishion, 

on  or  before  that  day  se'nnight,  a  writ  of  \-enditioni  ex- 
ponas shall  issue  to  sell  the  same.*  If  the  produce  of  the 
goods  sold  be  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  debt,  the  court  will 
make  an  order  for  the  sale  of  the  debtor's  lands  under  the 
25th  George  III.,  c.  35. 

There  are  various  mean*  of  resiating  the  execution  of  the 
above  writs,  on  the  ground  of  inlbrmality  or  want  of  title 
in  the  crown ;  which  may  be  referred  to  in  the  second  vo 
lume  of  Mr.  Tidd's  work,  oa  the  practice  of  the  superior 
courts. 

The  wht  of  extent  for  the  subject  is  founded  upon  a  re- 
oognizanoe  at  common  law  or  by  statute,  or  upon  a  judg- 
ment in  an  action  of  debt  against  an  heir,  on  tho  obligation 
of  his  aneeator.  I(  ia  veifaimilar  in  ita cflbeta  and  mode 
of  execution  to  the  othM  wxila  of  extent  already  spedflML 
[Elegit.] 

When  lands  are  delivered  over  to  a  creditor  upon  an 
extent,  a  reasonable  but  not  the  real  value  is  set  upuu 
them ;  and  the  effect  is  the  same  a5i  if  the  creditor  took  a 
lease  of  the  lands  until  his  debt  ia  eatiaflML  The  time 
during  wfaioh  the  creditor  will  hold  tho  lands  will  of  ooursa 
be  determined  by  a  comparison  of  the  value  set  on  tho 
lands  with  the  amount  of  the  debt  (Coko  on  Littleton  ; 
Tidil'r.  rr.i''tire:  Blarkstono's  Commimtariet.) 

EXTORTION  ;  any  oppression  under  colour  or  pretence 
of  right.  In  ita  more  common  acceptation,  extoition  is 
annlied  to  the  unlawM  taking  bv  an  officer,  under  colour 
of  his  office,  of  any  money  or  vunule  thing  where  none  at 
all  is  due,  or  not  so  much  is  due,  or  before  it  is  due.  The 
officer  is  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  by  removal 
fi'om  ofiice.  Where  no  fee  at  all  is  due,  the  uffence  is  more 
properly  exaction — the  distinction  is  thus  made  in  the 
Termei  de  la  Ley  • '  Extortion  is  where  an  officer  demandeth 
and  wresteth  a  greater  sum  or  reward  than  his  just  fee ; 
and  exaction  is  where  an  officer  or  other  man  demandeth 
and  wrbateth  a  fiw  or  lewMd  where  no  Ihe  or  reward  is  due 
at  all.' 

EXTRACnON  OF  ROOTS.  [Iirvoi.vnonAin>Evo- 

LtTTION.] 

EXTRACTS  arc  medicinal  preparations  of  vegetable 
principles,  obtained  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  they  are 
ineiid.y  the  juieaa  expNHed  fiun  the  frsah  pfanits,  brought 
bycarefhl  evaponnttwi  tn  tha  eonsiitence  of  honey,  and  then 
more  properly  denoninated  itupinatad  jmcet ;  at  nther 
times  they  consist  of  certain  principles  of  the  fresh  or  dried 
plant  extracted  by  some  menstruum  in  which  they  are 
soluble,  such  as  water,  proof  spirit,  or  vinegar,  anrl  aficr- 
wards  evapuiuled,  as  in  the  tbrmer  case.  Aooocding  ta  the 
nature  of  the  menstruum  cinployed  the  eitiact  is  called 
tf«foty,dlBoAoAi«^or  noslOKff.  The  olyeeta  prapoaad  in  auch 
proceedings  are,  to  ensure  tha  preservation  of  the  active 
principles  of  the  plant  by  removing  the  fluid  in  which  they 
are  (lLv>olved,  or  the  materials  with  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated, that  have  a  greater  tendency  to  fermentation  oi 
putrvtfaction  ;  to  bring  the  valuable  portion  into  the  luaailest 
possible  compass;  and  to  facilitate  the  administration  of 
them  by  thus  rendering  them  capable  of  being  made  into 
pills,  &e. 

The  preparation  of  extracts  requires  the  greatest  care. 
The  plants  must  bo  in  every  respect  of  the  best  quahty,  as 
regards  the  place  of  their  growth,  season  when  colle<-ied, 
&c.,  and  the  cvapuratiun  niu^t  be  conducted  rapidlv,  yet  at 
a  low  temperature.  Orfila  found  that  the  exeeUence  >  ! 
prepnrations  of  this  kind  was  always  in  the  reverse  ratio  of 
the  temperature  employed  to  form  them.  Mr.  Barry 
eflfeded  a  great  improvement  in  the  mode  of  preparing 
extracts  by  evaporating  in  vacuo.  During  the  preparatiuD. 
and  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  operation.  iVequeut 
stirring  the  contents  of  the  evaporating-pan  is  ne<-o,s4>«r} 
to  prevent  burning  or  decomposition  of  any  jwrtion  of  thi- 
mass.  ExtracU  may  also  be  formed  from  dried  plants 
bark^  roots,  ^c,  by  raducing  them  to  fine  powder  and  ma- 
cerating it  Ibr  84  or  48  hours  in  sixteen  times  its  weight  of 
water.  Tn  general  cold  water  is  now  employed,  but  in  aosM 
cases  it  is  prMju  r  f  I  employ  warm.  The  extract  uf  i  ir.chvr.a, 
prepared  with  cold  water,  is  less  powerful  than  that  p-w- 
)  paiM  with  mmi. 
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ExtracU  are  aimple  or  eompouiMl,  according  M  UtM  «w 
prepared  from  one  plant  or  from  seven]  different  kinoB. 

Thia  mode  of  preparin|;  vegetable  principles  it  generally 
unsuitable  when  a  volatile  oil  is  the  active  agent,  unleas 
greet  care  and  a  very  low  teniix^raturc  be  usotl. 

A  well-pre|>ared  extract  »boui<l  posaess  iQ  a  great  degree 
the  odour,  and  specially  the  taste,  of  the  plant  from  which  it 
is  obtained;  it  should  not  hmw  either  an  empyreumatic  smell 
or  tavtOp  aiia  itthouUllinfe  a  proper  and  uniform  cons^tencc. 
It  ii  MMBsary  to  preserve  extracts  in  a  dry  situation :  to 
•vist  in  lieeping  watery  extracts,  it  is  customary  to  sprinkle 
r\  little  alcnhi,!  aver  the  ^urfac«J  before  ooverinz  them  up ; 
but  watery  extracts,  if  made  with  cold  water  and  due  care, 
rarely  require  tliis  precaution.  It  is  proper  to  exauune  the 
condition  of  all  extracts  very  frequently,  both  during  very 
irarm  and  very  wet  weather:  any  portiMt  viticib  Mams 
•polled  abould  be  iaunediatelj  Ihmwn  oat. 

Formerly,  firon  the  eareleae  or  tinsldlliit  mode  of  flieir 
preparatii  ri,  r  vTipts  wore  the  most  uncertain  and  useless 
form  of  vt-j;i;iable  remedies;  but  mucc  competent  practical 
uiid  scientific  chemihts  have  given  their  lUUiUion  to  the 
subject,  they  are  now.  in  many  instances,  the  most  Taluablc 
eontrihutioitt  wliidi  dMinistiylns  nade  to  pnetieal  me- 
dtcina. 

BXTRAVASAHON  C«c<rv.  withont.  wu,  a  vewel),  in 

medicine,  signifies  the  escape  of  any  of  the  fluids  from  it» 
natural  reservoir  or  canal  into  some  ueighbouruis;  <  H\ity  or 
texture.  The  term  is  nearly  synonymou^i  «  tit  isi  m,  but 
loss  comprehensive,  as  it  doen  not  include  the  case  of  fluids 
poured  Ottt  by  secretion,  such  as  dropsies,  or  any  of  the 
products  of  inflammation.  It  is  most  oonunonly  emplofed 
in  designating  effoaions  of  blood  or  of  tirioo ;  «nd  we  loall 
therefore  ooofine  what  we  have  to  say  on  the  tubject  to  a 
brief  notiee  of  the  principal  varieties  of  these  accidents, 
referring  the  reader  nr  moft  Gompleto  iofinDBtum  to  odier 
parts  of  the  work. 

Extravasations  of  blood  are  always  M.'riou.s  and  often 
fatal  when  the  larger  vessels  and  more  important  organs  are 
concerned  in  them.  Thus  if  blood  escape  in  consequence  of 
the  rapture  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  into  the  bag  which 
endoMO  tlw  heart,  the  circulation  is  immediately  arrested, 
and  sudden  death  ensues.  Su  li  m  accident  is  s  li  1  to  be 
*  an  extravasation  of  blood  into  or  within  the  penc^dmrn.' 

[A.VEURIillf.] 

Blood  IS  sometimes  driven  with  great  force  frDin  a  rup- 
tured or  wounded  artery  into  the  loose  spongy  tiubatance 
eonaiatiBg  of  connected  oella  which  sunounoa  and  sepaimlea 
tha  various  oignns,  and  it  fimnd  in  great  abunduiee  in- 
every  part  of  the  ho<ly.  Tlii^  r -ll'  1  '  i  xtravasation  of 
blood  into  the  eallular  tissue'  of  ilie  art,  in  such  cases,  if 
the  vessel  be  a  large  one,  t!i  '  i>\mu>il  ;ition  may  be  so  con- 
siderable as  to  occasion  enormous  swelling  and  distension  of 
the  contiguous  parts;  and  it  nay  be  fttw  ftoot tha  •iMOnt 
of  tha  hamorrhii^  or  flrom  proMore  upon  loins  vital  organ, 
<»r  from  mortillfiatioll.  [HitMOSBHAOB.]  Thisitaftequent 
source  of  danger  in  gunshot  wounds.  Fractures  ako  arc 
L^enorally  followed  by  considerable  effusions  of  the  same 
kind,  which  however  are  soon  absorbed,  and  are  not  often 
attended  wttU  serious  consequenceii,  except  in  fractures  of 
the  skull:  in  that  case  they  compress  the  brain,  and  pro- 
duce the  aymptoms  of  apoplexy.  [Hsad,  Injuriss  or 
m.]  The  tkrombua,  or  swdling  beneath  the  skin,  so  fre- 
quently oboBrved  afkcr  blaeding  firom  the  ann»is  also  formed 
by  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  cellular  tissue.  It  arises 
from  the  puncture  in  the  skin  not  corresponding  with  the 
opening  in  the  vein,  or  not  beinp  sutBcienllv  larj;e.  It 
disperses,  and  is  of  little  importance.  [^Jlkkdinc:.] 
Contusions  are  likewise  followed  by  extravasation  of  blood 
into  the  oeDnlar  tissue  under  the  skm  and  in  the  ddll  ilMlf 
fInnB  the  mntoiv  «f  small  vassals;  and  this  is  the  taaaon  of 
the  dark  ooioar  assumed  by  the  bruised  parts,  which  often 
extends  to  a  considerable  distance  from  them  ;  as  in  the 
familiar  instance  of  a  black  eye.  This  superficial  extravasa- 
tion is  gananlty  eallad  eed^imoiir.  a  word  of  the  same 
import 

spontaneous  Mtnivasations  of  blood.  siDied  to  those  last 
mantioned,  fnnuently  uke  place  in  the  progress  of  vaciouB 
disssass,  of  which  tlMy  may  be  causes  or  symptoms.  The 

spots  which  appear  under  the  skin  and  henealii  the  mem- 
branes wlucti  Une  the  internal  cavities  and  tubes,  in 
plague,  typhus  fever,  sea-scurvy,  and  other  complaints,  are 
of  the  symptomatic  kind  j  and  these  as  well  as  the  disco- 
IsntioiisanwoointiiiioniaiBiodiidad  in  tlm  gamraltem 


eediMKMm;  they  are  also  known  by  venous  other  names, 
as  viMeet  (wheals),  veteekiee,  and  pmjmnt.  Tbnf  aie  fre- 
quently attended  with  bleeding  from  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  intestines  and  bladder,  and  of  the  nose ;  and  they  oAen 

occur,  in  tlie  lower  extremities  especially,  when  the  liver  u 
enlarged,  or  othurwiMi  diseased.  They  are  supposed  in 
general  to  indicate  a  want  of  tone  in  the  system,  and  are 
attributed  by  some  to  a  dUmlved  and  senuputrescent  con 
dition  of  the  blood ;  but  they  arise  in  some  instaaees  from 
a  plethono  habit,  and  require  bleeding  for  thsir  owe. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  apoplexy  is  sn  extnt- 
vasation  of  blood  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  or  between 
its  membranes,  from  the  simultaneous  rupture  of  many 
minute  arteries.  It  happens  for  the  most  part  suddenly, 
when  the  vessels  of  the  head  are  pretematurally  distended, 
but  yet  not  without  some  premonitory  signs ;  and  m  the 
affection  occurs  nest  frequently  at  aa  advaneed  period  of 
life,  when  the  arterial  system  in  general  is  diapoecd  to 
disease,  it  is  probable  that  the  rupture  is  i  ftm  prrreded  by 
some  morbid  change  which  renders  tiie  cupiiiary  vusmjU 
more  than  usually  fragile.  [Apoplsxy.]  The  term  apo- 
plexy lias  been  extended  by  modem  pathologists  to  similar 
extravasations  occurring  in  the  texture  of  otlier  or^ns  be- 
sides the  brain;  it  may  take  place  in  the  liver  wnen  the 
venous  system  of  Ae  abdomen  is  loaded  with  blood,  and 
fri  111  other  cau.ncs ;  and  it  frequently  happens  in  the  lungs 
when  iheir  circulation  is  either  obstructed  or  too  forcibly 
urged  in  various  diseases  of  the  heart.  [Hkakt.]  It  like- 
wise happens  very  commonly  in  the  early  staue  of  con  • 
sumption,  when  the  body  is  yet  full  of  blood,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs  is  rendered  brittle  and  inelastic  by  the 
deposit  of  tuberemiDUS  matter.  [Phthisis.]  When  it  oocoia 
in  the  lungs,  the  injury  is  attended  with  htemoptyti$,  or 
spitting  of  blood.  In  this,  as  in  many  extra>'asations  of  the 
same  kind,  it  is  probable  that  the  blood  is  effused  rather  in 
consequence  of  a  rent,  or  breach  of  continuity  in  the  struc- 
ture concerned,  than  fh>m  what  is  implied  in  the 
notion  of  the  breaking  of  a  blood-vessel. 

The  presence  of  extravasated  blood  does  not  in  itself 
produce  much  inritatioo,  and  the  ooagulum  is  soon  absorbed 
when  the  quantity  is  not  very  great,  and  the  vital  powers 
are  not  depressed  by  concomitant  rau  Where  pressure 
is  applicable,  the  absorption  is  much  quickened  by  a  bandage 
put  on  after  the  immediate  effects  of  the  injury  have  sub- 
sided, as  in  sprains  and  bruises  of  the  limbs:  Irictiunand 
embrocations  nave  the  same  effect. 

Extravasations  of  urine  may  take  place  in  eoosequeocie 
of  rupttue  of  the  bladder  or  urinary  passages  firom  tdeera- 
lion,  mechanical  injuries,  or  any  cause  that  produces  dis- 
tension to  a  great  decree.  If  the  fluid  escajH;  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  tiie  result  is  unifi)rnily  and  spevnlily  fatal. 
If  it  insinuates  itself  into  the  cellular  tissue  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  neek  of  the  bladder  or  the  urethra,  tlie 
accident  is  still  a  very  serious  one,  tbooigh  it  generally 
admit*  of  cure  if  the  nature  of  it  be  immediately  recognised. 
The  fluid,  which  is  highly  deleterious,  must  be  promptly 
evacuated  by  free  incisions,  and  care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  further  infiltration.  If  this  be  neglected,  unhealthy 
suppuration  is  sure  to  take  place,  accorapaiued  by  fever  of 
a  typhoid  character,  and  followed  by  extensive  mortification. 

liie  most  common  causes  of  inoltiation  of  urine  are  ab- 
scesses of  thopnelate  gland,  andneglaeled  or  mismanaged 
strictures;  and  a  very  fieonent  consequence  is  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  urinary  fistula  in  the  perineum.  [Urinakv 
Organs.] 

It  may  be  reuiufkcd  that  the  bile  is  sometimes  extrava- 
sated in  the  same  way  from  the  gall-ducts  or  bladder.  If 
it  escape  into  the  abdomen,  it  is  mllowed  by  a  similar  iatal 
result  from  initammatim  of  fStrnftrikmrnt.  [AmMunK: 

ExmcA.  rBAHAiiAs.] 

EYCK,  JOHN  VAN,  the  improver  and  8upy»>c<l  in- 
vcntor  of  oil-paintin$;.  sometimes  called  John  of  Bruges 
from  his  ba\ing  .settled  at  that  place,  was  born  at  Maaseyck 
as  is  generally  said,  in  1370.  and  studied  with  his  elder 
brother  Hubert  (bom  in  1366ju  an  artist  of  reputation,  but 
now  rarely  mentioned  eicept  inconiuncti  n  with  himselfl 
There  are  however  some  reasons  mr  suj ;  <  Mng  John  to 
have  been  bom  much  later  than  1370.  There  are  very 
contrathctory  accounts  of  his  merits.  Some  extol  him  a»  u 
various  and  expressive  desit;ner;  others  say  he  had  no 
claim  to  repute,  except  as  a  coloiuist;  others  again  found 
Ms  whole  frmn  upon  hisdiMomyoftheirtorpaintiaff  in 
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oQ;  and  it  was  comludcd  by  most,  till  lately,  rliiufly  on 
tlie  authority  of  Sir  Jo«btta  Reynoldn,  that  Raape'tlw 
amtiquary,  in  a  treitfw  on  the  (Question,  had  deprived  him 

even  of  tliis  last  remnant  of  his  ron  ivvn.  Rxspe  certainly 
provod  that  he  Hid  not  make  ihe  discovery;  but  ho  siir- 
niiKcd,  what  Lanzi  has  snice  shown  lo  he  the  probable 
conclusion,  that  although  Van  £yck  did  not  invent,  he 
areatly  improTed '  the  art  of  o9-tiainting,  and  brought  it 
Sito  g&aiiit  v*.  this  ma  bfltetid  by  us  ditoorering  ilic 
ttten  flfgiVinr  eonsifttBnry  W'eolotfaB  wiHRRlt  drying'  ihi  tn 
ill  the  sXiti,  and  of  adding  to  them  cfeimesB  and'brillian.  y 
by  a  water-proof  vanii^'li.  After  hiirinp  long  resided  in  ihf 
rich  and  tloMrisliiiig  city  df  Brupv*,  ihc  two  hrotliers  rc- 
mored  about  1420  to  Ghent,  where  ibeir  greatest  and  most 
rendtmed  work,  the  adoratioti'  tit  the  Lanifav  iHm  nkinted 
tMiqytttto l420*aRd        S6nh«ly  it wn fainted 

atfirtn  that  it  «aa  by  order  df  Philip,'  dttke  of  Burgundy. 
Pdunt  of  Flandfers,  who  came  to  the  gtJtcrnmcnt  in  1420. 
It  is  certain  hm^Tsver  that  Jolni  Van  Eyck  was  long  at- 
tached to  the  brilliant  court  of  Philip.  This  often  described 
nicturo  contains  no  fewer  than  330  figures;  It  is  with 
tbiding-doors,  filling  in  all  twelve  panels.  It  «aa  ao  highly 
prized  Aiat  it  was  diown  only  on  putjealar  occasions. 
Phihn  B.,  king  df  Spain,  tliought  of  removing-  It  to  Madrid, 
bnt  waaf  prevailed  npon  to  content  himself  with  a  eopy  by 
Mfchael  <3oxi«  of  Malines.  This  copy  has  in  our  days 
found  its  way  back  to  the  Nelticrlands,  and  thence,  as  it 
should  seem,  to  Berlin.  The  fate  of  the  original  is  remark- 
able^ and  much  to  be  regretted.  It  remained  entire  till 
(1m»  Freneh,  gettii^  possession  of  Belgium,  of  course  turned 
*heir  qnta  -to  ao  mb  apriso.  Tha  clergy  of  the  cathedral 
if  SfBtivoR  suefeMAS  however 'in  eoneealint;  ei^ht  of  the 
twelve  panels,  sn  that  only  four  wore  taken  to  Pari-,  whcncL- 
they  were  brounht  back  in  1815.  The  clergy  have  hiiici- 
>old  six  of  the  panels  whicli  were  concealed,  and  they  are 
now  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin,  where  they  are  tinited 
with  a  part  of  the  copy  made  by  Coxis  for  Philip  II.  Hu- 
bfatt  Van  Byck  died  m  1426.  -  John  ii  genoaUV  aaid  to 
nave  tiled  In  1441,  but  the  date  Af  Kfa  death  is  ntieertain. 
(Raspe,  DoRcanips,  Lanii,  &r.) 

F.YE.  The  organs  appropriated  to  the  sense  of  .<;ipht 
are  distributed  very  extensively,  yet  ^^ith  that  frugality 
which  always  rcffulatci  the  operations  of  nature  in  the  con 
siruction  of  animals.  All  the  active  species  which  live  in 
the  light  are  ftimisbed  with  them ;  the  rest  are  diM|ialifted 
to  pwaaup  aa  wdl  la  to  proflt  by  them,  by  theb  Hmited 
po^rs  of  locomotioh,  or  by  constant  residence  in  the  dark. 
In  conformity  with  this  rule,  to  which  there  are  few,  if  any, 
exceptions,  these  organs  arc  occasionally  a'^-'oriatcd  witli 
the  lowest  types  of  animal  development,  and  arc  ndinctinies 
absent  in  the  highest.  Thus  some  radiated  animals,  most 
of  the  articulated  tribes,  and  many  of  the  mollusca,  have 
liMUBilwt  organs  of  vision,  and  some  of  them  are  of  the  moist 
eurioUs  and  artificial  construction ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mole  and  the  shrew-moufie*,  both  vertebrated  anitnaL*;.  and 
belonging  to  the  highest  order  of  that  class,  the  mammalia, 
are  blind.  They  have  eyes,  it  is  true;  but  those  of  the 
mole  are  not  larsrei'  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  and  are  unpro- 
vided with  optic  nerves :  and  the  equally  imperfect  eye  of 
the  ahreir  ia  covered  with  skin,  fram'  wUdi  hair  grows 
•a  OB  the  iwt  of  tber  bo4y>  Bend^  even  in  dw  e,bmice 
of  lbi-diet«rvideiice,  wie  taight  emelate  thit  If  Amm  anl- 
mali  have  any  perception  of  light,  it  can  only  be  sufficient 
to  warn  ihcni  back  to  their  haunts  when  by  any  accident 
they  emerv;e  lo  thu  day.  But  it  is  more  probable  that 
they  do  not  sec  at  all ;  and  that  these  rudimentary  organs, 
like  the  male  nipple,  exist  only  fat  edUftmitor  the 
geimral  model  of  vertebrated  eopitnietihB. '• 

The  structural  peculiarities  of  the'  cwe^  as  «el)  aa  the  pre- 
sence of  that  organ,  may  be  inferred  with  more  certainty 
from  the  circumstances  of  an  animal,  than  from  the  place 
It  occupies  in  any  zooloi^ical  scale:  in  fart,  no  part  ha- 
a  closer  relation  to  the  habits  and  intxle  of  existence. 
The  ejWllH^  be  simple  or  compound,  single  or  multiplied, 
fixed  or  noveable:  it  may  be  encased  in  a  hard  transparent 
shell;  or  lie  deeply  imbedded  within,  the  protection  of  a 
bony  socket ;  or  pnijeet  flran  the  sniftoe  of  the  head  at  the 
extremity  of  a  sensitive  and  retractile  horn:  It  may  be 
ail:i])ti  d  f  ir  near  or  distant,  oblique  or  direct  vision ;  for 
feeing  m  a  strong  or  a  weak  light,  in  a  dense  or  in  a  rare 
■edlna; erit  BMjrbelbnaed  so Mto  MseemiBodale itself 


to  rich  of  these  conditions  in  its  turn:  and  these  peoulisri- 
ttes  will  all  be  found  upon  examinalfaNi  to  b«  in  Strict  mo- 
oordanbe  with  the  exigencies  df'the'anhnal.  .WeiwlBMv- 

ence  in  bodily  -izc,  ami  the  proportioniife  rednctiort  <•!■ 
incrca.sc  in  the  hulk  of  ihc  eye,  is  suflicicnt  to  coiK-<tiiute  a 
reason  for  a  diffeienco  in  its  structure,  and  may  suggest  aa 
explanation  when  such  discrepancies  are  ob.scrreci  to  exiSt 
in  animals  otherwise  alike.  -  • 

Yet,  with  all  the  Tsrieties  in  con^fmnUan  to  whieh 
we  have  anuAsd,  It-  ft  niflier  In  ftrm  wn  ih  substenee 

that  the  cvi-s  of  animals  differ  from  eaA'ttther.  The 
origan  lias  always  a  common  pur|iiise,  and'is  essenttafly 
thi  sanu!  in  all  cases:  that  is,  we  find  an  assemblage?  of 
the  same  i\indamental  parts,  generally  arranged  in  the 
same  order,  eren  vhen  our  jniwors  of  observation  aiv 
sssisled  by  the  ttiicnsoope,  and  until  all  traces  of  orguiia- 
tion  hre  lost  in  extiteS  tenuity  of  texture  and  the  tnaspn- 
rency  w-hich  results  iVom  it.  And  although  there  are  fo- 
finemcnts  in  the  structure  of  the  organ  of  which  we  do  not 
know  the  puqiose,  and  certain  delicate  adjustmi  nt>  in  tht 
exercise  of  the  faculty  of  which  we  do  not  know  the  instru- 
ments, vet  upon  the  whole  we  can  dWure  the  principles 
npon  w^ich  the  eye  is  constructed,  and  a«gn  toe  uses  of 
its  several  parts  with  great  certain^  from  oor  kaowledBO  of 
optical  and  physiological  laws. 

Having  offbrdd  these  prefatory  remarks  on  the  organ  in 
general,  we  now  proceed  to  the  most  interesting  of  its  \-arie- 
ties — the  human  eye.  We  propose,  in  the  first  place,  tu 
describe  its  anaiumiral  structure  at  some  length,  noticing 
as  we  proceed,  or  subsequently,  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able pccuharities  in  ihe  eyes  of  other  animals.  We  shall 
then  add  a  ft*  obiemtloins  on  the  phjrsiokigy  of  vision,  and 
complete  onr  aroniiit  of  the  organ  with  an  eotline  of  itk 
most  imprirtant  diwasrs  in  the  human  subject. 

The  ol)jcct,  01-  wh;it  may  he  called  the  geripral  prrJ'lfw, 
of  the  beautiful  mechani>m  we  have  to  consider,  is  to  .x>rn- 
biue  distinctness  and  <d&tent  of  vision  with  the  security  and 
maintenance  oftheorgtti,  and  the  utmost  eowenienee  ia 
using  ft.  The  parts  associated  for  these  purposes  are  the 
ttrmtt,  or  sockets,  of  the  eye ;  the  ojitic  nerve ;  the  eyfbaU, 
or  globe,  ■with  its  contents,  and  the  external  musck-s  \»hicb 
move  and  s«>ipcnd  it;  the  ei/f/uii ,-  the  lacrymul  ajj-aratwi: 
the  nerves  and  vessels  which  supply  these  parts,  and  the 
mass  of  fattv  and  cellular  substance  which  isolates  and  sup- 
ports them.'  We  shall  dciicribo  tiboie  parts  nenljr  in'liie 
order  hi  which  tbqr  have  been  ennmet^ed. 

OrtiUj-fThb  eyes'%ith  their  appendages  are  lodged  is 
two  symmetrical  roomy  cavities  in  the  skull,  completed  in 
front  by  the  eyelids,  but  elsewhere  entirely  circumscribed  by 
bone,  the  offu'c  of  which,  it  need  hanlly  be  said,  is  to  pro- 
tect them  from  injury,  and  from  any  pressure  that  roigfit 
embarrass  the  perfect  freedom  and  precision  of  their  move- 
ments. These  eavitiea  are  caUed  the  orbita,  oririiel  fosse, 
or  sockeu  of  the  Seven  bone*  of  the  cranimn  or  tet. 
which  we  need  not  enumerate^  enter  into  the  oomposilion  M 
each.  They  are  separated  floiii  eseb  other  in  their  i/bdk 
depth,  which  is  ah  uit  two  incbes»bytbe  posterior  rhambeit 
of  the  nose.  They  are  conical  in  shape,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  pyramidal,  and  obscurely  quadrangular.  Tbe 
apex  is  directed  backwards ;  the  ba^e,  about  an  inch  and  « 
quarter inwidtii,  Isdifoeted  forwards,  with  a  considerable 
indiiliqn  emurnds  4c  tosraris  the  temple.  Tlw  aaurgjn  is 
less  pfumluent  at  tiie  ovtsr  sidB  (hsn  elieWliere,  so  Unt 
when  viewed  laterally  it  presents  a  wide  semicircular  ni?frh, 
with  the  concavity  forwards.  One  object  of  the  divergciirv 
of  the  orbits,  and  of  this  retreating  curvature  of  the  ou'er 
mari^n,  is  obviously  to  increase  the  extent  of  vision.  If  the 

Joint  of  the  finger  be  held  before  the  eye,  and  carried  gra- 
ually  back  tovaids  the  ear,  it  will  be  observed  that,  in 
consequence  of  tMsirrangement.  'it  een  be  seen  long  wita 
it  has  got  behind  a  vertical  plane  touching  the  ftont  of  both 
eyes,  which,  taken  together,  are  thus  enabled  to  sweep  over 
an  angle  of  about  V2(i",  ur  '20"  on  each  side  beh;nd  the  tan- 
gent plane.  Above  and  below,  the  edge  is  undercut  as  well 
as  prominent,  and  the  socket  is  therefore  a  little  wider 
within  than  at  the  maigin  itseU^  so  that  it  slightly  overbsop 
the  eyeball  at  these  pomts.  The  hmer  br  nasal  sides  pais 
iKtvetly  baekwsrds  and  arc  parallel  to  each  other,  and  the 
roof  is  horizontal ;  consequently  the  conical  ibrm  of  ibe 
cavity  arises  from  the  mclination  of  the  outer  side  and 
floor.  In  the  angle  between  these  sides  and  in  that  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  roof,  there  are  two  long  irreifuUr 
slits.  The  former  opens  into  ibe  deep  hollow  between  ihs 
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temple  and  llic  bark,  of  the  upiier  jlivv  ;  it  is  called  the /ora- 
men  hcerum  infpriu-x,  or  spfwrio-mttrillary Jlisitre,  and  gives 
iMoa^e  to  a  brftiu  h  fr»m  the  fifth  pair  of  n«in-«S)  wiiicb 
^tereiiigtlMbone,  passes  beneath  the  lioor  of  the  orbit«  and 
•uwrges  Tipon  tbo  cb«ek  ibnugh  a  hole  just  beneath  the 
Wmtr  eilge  of  the  orbit,  about  a  third  part  from  the  inner 
angle  of  the  cje.  Til©  other  <Ilt.  which  is  calle<l  the  sph^- 
Tiaidal  Jltsure,  or /oramen  lacerum  siip^ius,  openj>  into  the 
cavity  of  the  head,  and  transmits  unutliCr  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair,  which  passing  within  the  orbiL  along  the  rooC 
comes  out  throusn  an  opposite  notch  in  itt  upper  margin, 
and  is  difllrtbutea  upon  tno  forehead  and  upper  lid.  liew 
bntnelieB  of  tbe  Bfth  pair,  called  the  supra  and  infra-orltit- 
an  nerval),  are  the  roost  frequent  scats  of  that  i  xcruciatiiig 
attiiction  the  tic-douloureux.  Through  the  sphonoidal  ti»- 
!-ure  are  likewise  transmitted  the  ophthalmic  vein*,  and  all 
the  other  nerves  except  the  optic  destined  to  the  eye  and  it« 
appendages.  A  third  opening,  which  is  circular,  called  the 
'bromm  qp<«eiHn,  of  tbe  nze  of  a  brge  quill,  and  leading 
also  flrom  the  cavitT.of  tbe  skull,  givc«  pa^isage  through  the 
sphenoid  bone  to  the  ophthalmic  artery  and  the  oj  iic  nun  p. 
It  is  directed  obliquely  outwards  and  forwards,  and  is 
situated  at  the  apex  or  bac  k  part  of  the  orbit,  in  the  angle 
between  the  oa^al  side  uad  tbp  roof.  In  the  same  angle, 
close  to  the  qiawin,  that  u  jut  vbbin  the  comer  of  the  eye 
near  the  DOBe^  there  ia  a  imm  gnove  leading  iato  the  laery- 
nal  canal,  to  which  ne  ihalf  haw  occasion  to  recur  hero- 
aiter. 

Optic  mifes. — The  optic  nencs,  arising  ot  thi-  back  part 
of  the  brain,  with  which  tlicy  liave  oxtcusive  and  iniportaiU 
runnections,  not  only  where  they  seem  to.  «ri|[^iasie,  in  the 
corpora  quadii^mina,  but  throughout  the  ivholc  of  the 
fliat  part  of  thew  couna  within  the  pramum,  paae  horizon- 
tally forward  above  the  iloot  of  that  carity.  convei^ing 
towards  each  other  'ill  tin  v  m,-  ',  wln-r.  th^'v  become  closely 
united.    It  is  probable  ;ii.a  Uioy  liul  merely  luuel,  but  cross 
ca«'li  other,  the  greater  purl,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  nerve 
from  the  righl  side  of  the  brain  going  to  the       j^e,  and 
rice  vend.   It  has  been  ingeniously  auppMed  by  Dr.  Wol> 
laston  (/%fl  Z>i»M.  1824).  in  aider  to  aeeount  for  some 
singular  phenomeBm  of  dieindered  and  healthT  viaion,  that 
this  deeuttation  or  crossing  takes  place  only  wiili  respect 
to  those  parts  of  each  nerve  which  lie  towards  ihe  other  ; 
so  that  each  supplies  the  outer  half  of  otic  eye  and  the 
inner  half  of  the  other.   This  he  conceive*  would  exptam, 
among  other  tbingfi.  the  correspondence  between  the nomo- 
logous  points  of  the  two  eyes,  which  may  be  defined  as 
those  points  which  see  the  same  objert  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  verify  such  speculntions  hx  disse*'- 
tion,  from  the  softness  and  apparent  hoiuo'.;etieitv  of  the 
parts.    In  flsli*  the  optic  mrvc-4  cross  each  other  entirely 
without  touching;  and  in  man.  when  the  sight  of  one  eye 
lias  been  lo-t,  the  ner\'e  beyond  the  point  of  union  within 
the  cranium  \v\%  been  >ibscn'ed  to  be  wasted  or  diseased 
on  tlie  side  opposite  to  that  of  the  sffeetod  eye.   [BsAtir ; 
NnnTS.1  fiegrond  tbe  point  of  junction  the  nerves  again 
direi^llrom  each  other,  and  passing  into  the  opftc  foramen, 
beeome  investe<1  in  a  tough,  llexiole,  and  flbrmis  sheath, 
■^'hich  is  a  tubular  production  of  the  strong  membrane 
died  the  dura  mater  which  lines  tin;  cavity  uf  the  skull. 
Tbe  outer  part  ot  tins  sheath  is  rctlected  off  as  the  nerve 
t-nten  the  orbit,  and  expanding,  adheres  to  tlie  bonyaujfhoe 
of  that  oaviqr  tbrougbont,  becominx  ita  periosteum.  The 
nenret.  continuing  to  diverse,  r«ich  the  eye-ball  aAer  a 
somewhat  t  irti;  in-  course  of  an  incli  in  lenj^ih.    The  cur- 
^ature  and  iux.iy  ((f  the  optic  nover  givo  facdity  to  the 
movements  of  the  globe,  and  preserve  the  delicate  struo- 
tnres  withio  it  as  well  as  the  nerve  ittielf  from  the  injurious 
cfl'ccts  of  tension.    Its  length  is  such     to  albw  the  eye- 
ball to  pndect  aliditly  btgraod  the  edge  of  the  lo^t  in 
front  and  to  albra  epeoe  behind  fbr  the  artion  of  tbe 
muscles  which  niuvo  it,  and  a  suitat  if  i?^^ianc«  between 
their  poinld  of  atlachiutim.    Including;  ike  liiickness  of  the 
sheath,  it  is  about  one-sixtb  at  an  inch  in  diameter.    It  does 
not  eoDsiBt,  like  other  nerves,  of  a  bundle  of  distinct  fibres, 
but  of  a  medullary  pulp  inclosed  in  minute  transparent 
tub^  The  sheath  ia  pioned  half  an  inch  from  the  globe 
by  a  Teasel  called  the  arttriet  etntnUi*  retiner,  which,  aeeon- 
panied  by  aeveral  small  veins,  reaches  the  axis  of  tho  nen  e, 
and  passes  with  it  into  the  interior  of  the  eye.    Thu  nerve 
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does  not  enter  the  back  of  tbe  globe  exactly  m  the  au>  of 
vision,  but  about  the  fifth  part  of  an  inch  from  it,  in  a  Imii- 
zonial  line,  on  the  inner  or  naaal  aide,  and  aohtending  aa 
angle  of  aliout  33°  at  the  centre  of  the  eye.  At  Ail  point 
the  dimensions  of  the  sheath  are  suddenly  contracted,  and 
it  terminates  in  a  thin  cul-de-sac,  pierced  with  minuto  holes 
or  pores,  hence  called  the  lamina  cribrom  (sieve-like  plate) 
Through  these  pons  tho  pulp  of  tlie  nerve,  divested  of  its 
tubular  involucre,  passes  into  the  interior  of  the  globe  in 
divided  portions;  but  immediately  reuniting,  eo^and^  at 
tbe  back  of  (he  eye  into  a  delieate  cup-shap«i  nambrane. 
with  the  concavity  directed  forwards.  This  expaiudon  of 
the  optic  nerve  is  called  the  retirta:  it  is  the  meet  import- 
ant part  of  the  eye,  having  a  iieculiar  and  exclusive  sensi- 
bility to  the  impressions  of  light,  of  which  imtnediate  notice 
is  conveyed  from  it  along  the  collected  nerve  to  the  brain. 
All  other  partt  of  tbe  mecbanii>m  of  visiuti  are  subordinate 
to  this;  and  their  whole  ofiee,  independently  of  tbe  caa- 
servation  of  tbe  orean  at  a  part  of  a  living  body,  it  to  leni- 
late  the  quantity  of  light  admitted  into  tho  eye,  and  to  mt* 
tribute  -t  in  such  a  way  upon  the  surface  of  the  rutinm,  that 
the  imprc-vinn,  \\hich,  if  immediately  received,  would  be 
confused  ami  general,  ii:uy  be  an  cmst  eouutarpait  of  the 
visible  surfkcc  of  the  object. 

Mechanism  of  distinct  Vision. — A  specific  account  of 
tbe  aeveral  proviaiona  which  ooodnce  to  thia  end  will  be 
more  readily  apprehended  if  the  dreamManees  which  make 
each  of  them  necessary  be  first  briefly  passed  under  review, 
and  the  requisite  parts  be  supposed  to  be  added  tuthorctma 
in  succession. 

Tho  most  elementary  fart  that  we  know  respecting  light 
is,  that  it  proceeds  in  straight  lines  or  rays  from  every 
point  of  a  luminous  or  illuminated  body.  A  aensitive 
suHaee  or  retina  presented  nakedly  to  euen  a  body  would 
tluTefijre  intercept  innurtierablo  cone;  r  r  ]  enoUa  of  liglit. 
cai  h  divcrgiii!^  from  a  different  poinl  ul  the  object.  But 
each  point  of  the  retina  must  als<i  be  considered  in  tlial 
case  as  the  apex  of  a  cone  of  rajn*  converging  upon  il  from 
eeeiry  part  of  the  tk^tet ;  and  it  is  mantfbet  that  the  varioua 
im^teaiieiDB  time  laoaivad  upon  the  Mme  point  at  the  same 
time  woidd  be  nndktbgutehable  from  eaeh  other.  All 
therefore  that  we  can  conceive  to  be  roramunicatod  to  the 
mind  by  the  sum  of  such  indefinite  impressions  over  tho 
whole  retina,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  prevailing  colour  of  the 
object,  and  possibly  a  general  idea  of  its  direction.  But  if 
there  were  more  objects  than  one,  or  that  one  had  '  parts  or 
magnitude,'  even  tnia  ineonaiderahle  addition  to  the  mere 
senia  of  Ug^t  and  cdoiv  wtovld  be  impossible.  The  con- 
fiision  resulting  firom  tbe  simultaneous  impressions  of  a 
multitude  of  pencils  of  light  on  the  same  snrfhee  would 
be  partly  removed  if  tlio  seat  of  perception  were  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  a  cavity  capable  of  being  turned  to  each 
object  or  each  part  of  the  same  object  in  succes.sion,  inas- 
much as  this  would  prenront  the  interference  of  rays  pro- 
ceeding flram  parts  not  actually  under  contemplation ;  but 
an  ii^Mtinctaasa  would  still  remain  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  Add  of  view,  only  ramMbhle  by  narrow- 
ii the  cavity  to  a  mere  capillary  tube,  Upon  (hainoonve- 
iiiui.cc  of  which  we  need  not  enlarge. 

Let  us  consider  what  would  bo  tho  elTect  of  a  very  sin)]dt 
addition  to  tbe  cavi^.  We  will  suppose  it  to  be  closed  in 
front  by  a  dark.  seMeiit  perforated  mth  a  sauU  central  hole 
as  in  the  saetion  lafwasntcd  in^.  1. 


•>•  '  .  ..I.I 

In.  tliia  case  pencils  of  ravs  cnaMng  each  other  fin*  A 
and  B,  the  top  vul  bottom  of  an  objeet,  would  inpinge  .at 
a  and  b  upon  diiTerent  parts  of  the  retina.,  By  this  means 
the  advantages  of  a  large  and  a  small  field  of  view  would  be 
combined,  a  distributed  impr«w»ion  of  the  object  would  be 
produced,  and  its  several  parts  would  bv  ^een  ."uparuiely  and 
in  their  proper  relative  Hiluations..  Tho  eliur i  uiuy  b««iit.sily 
shown  by  holding  a  card,  pierced  witll.ti smooth  circular 
hole,  near  a.tapat;  and. throwing. 4b9  <|wrtnimjipa»  a  wail 
at «  Kttla  dJatame.  SiudiaacmeiiistaraMdtlieirM. 
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But  sliil  the  rays  from  «-arh  fM>!nt  of  tbt'  object  would  be 
diflu»e«l  over  a  tpace,  instead  of  being  collected  upon  a  sepa- 
rate pw'ni  of  the  surface,  and  the  iramasimu  of  contiguoua 
paneils  voold  in  lome  dagrae  ovamp  nnd  oonfliM  eacb 
QllMr.  TlibiiMOiivmitenaeiaightbelenenfldbyoontm 
tba  optning,  but  another  cause  of  indistinctness  would 
tlm  1m  introduced  in  the  diminished  adntiuion  of  light. 


Both  evils  might  be  avunled  if  a  Umt  of  a  proper  con- 
struction were  fixed  behind  tlto  screen  (as  in  Pencils 
diverging  from  ainzle  points  of  the  object  would  thus  be 
admitted  duongfa  the  openings  irilich  we  will  call  the  pupil, 
and  would  be  made  to  eammg»  to  nocle  point*  on  tlie 
surftMie,  and  the  impm^on  would  now  M  an  anct  «aun- 
terpart  of  the  object,  A  being  distiaedf  lean  in  ita  true 
pince  and  direction  from  a,  and  B  from  b. 

But  additional  provisions  wmild  !).•  inressary  to  brinp 
this  arrangement  to  the  requisite  degree  of  perfection.  In 
the  first  place  the  retina  must  be  adjusted  to  correspond  in 
shape  with  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens.  This  purpose 
mi^t  be  accompUsbed,  if  the  walls  of  the  caiF^f  wara  oom- 
poMd  of  flexible  materials,  by  interposing  a  transparent 
fluid  between  the  lens  and  the  retina,  which,  by  its  uniform 
distention,  would  constrain  the  latter  totaka  and  ratain  the 
form  of  a  portion  of  a  sphere. 

Ac  un.  aUhough  the  diagram  has  been  otherwise  drawn 
for  an  obvious  reason,  our  arrangement  hitherto  sup- 
poses the  object  to  be  very  small,  and  to  be  seen  di- 
rectty  in  firont  of  the  eye;  but  if  obUiiiia  at  wall  at  diiect 
paneu*  are  to  ba  bnmght  to  a  Ibcnt,  ^t  Ae  lateral 
vltion  may  be  alio  dKf//"c/,  a  second  refracting  liody,  of  a 
proper  form,  must  b«  placwl  in  front  of  the  k-iis.  This 
may  be  done  very  conveniently,  with  the  further  advantage 
of  coraiAeting  the  cavity,  by  adding  u  transparent  (fortion 
to  its  walls  in  front  of  the  screen,  to  be  likewise  distended 
with  fluid  in  order  to  kaap  it  in  tba  abape  of  a  •agment  of  a 
»pbere  {.fig.  3.) 

Fig.  3. 


Itk  alao  deunible  "diat  the  baek  of  the  screen  and  the 

interior  of  the  cavity  slioulfl  be  blackened,  that  the  rays 
maybe  extingui--hc<l  after  impact  upon  tlie  reiina,  lest  any 
internal  reflection  should  interfere  with  the  impressions  on 
other  parts.  The  cxpe<lioiicy  of  this  provision  is  always 
kept  in  view  in  the  construction  of  optical  instruments,  and 
way  be  made  andant  by  looking  at  a  bright  obieet  thtoiwh 
a  polished  metal  tube.  The  oolooriB^  matter  »  called  law 

vt<z">rnfiim  fiis:rum,  or,  simply,  the  pigment. 

The  only  reuittuuu^;  artifice  to  secure  the  perfection  of 
the  organ  that  need  lie  mentioned  in  this  s\  nopsis  of  its 
nust  essential  provisions,  is  to  endow  the  pupd  with  the 
heulty  of  contraction  and  enlargement  according  to  the 
quantity  of  UghL  If  it  were  of  a  constant  tiM%  more  light 
would  M  eoneantiatad  upon  tha  ntina  from  «  bright  or  a 
near  object  than  fh>ro  one  oomparatifely  distant  or  fiuntly 
illuminated;  and  as  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  must 
remain  the  same,  the  disproportion  would  occasion  dimness 
of  sight  in  one  case  and  dazzling  in  the  other,  and  might 
e>-en  impair  the  nerve. 

We  have  thus  imagined  all  the  parte  to  be  built  up  in 
Mieeestion  that  are  of  primary  tafortanoe  (as  far  as  we 
knoiO  in  tte  eoaatrvctntt  of  an  organ  of  ditiinct  vision, 
•Bdua  igUM  to  irtiieb  we  have  arrired  might  pass  as  a 
tOhvaUv  eoneet  diagram  of  the  human  eye. 

I^MMiaf  Ugbt  and  sensation  require  that  tiiexe  should 


be  a  c^eneral  typo  in  the  structure  of  these  parts,  and  •  mii- 
tual  relation  among  them  as  to  density,  form,  and  poaitioo. 
But  this  does  not  pndude  much  variety;  a  diffieraiM 
position,  for  instance,  may  be,  and  fkeipontly  is,  eoBfan* 
sated  Inr  a  corresponding  diflbrenea  in  ftm  or  deudlf 
either  of  the  same  or  other  parts.  Hence  the  problem  or 
distinct  vision  has  many  solutions,  each  perfect  in  its  kind. 
In  fact  nothing  can  be  more  diversified  in  unimyjorlant  par- 
ticulars, or  more  uniform  in  those  which  are  essential,  than 
the  interior  constitution  of  the  eye  in  different  animals :  it 
is  never  precisely  the  same  in  any  two  species,  faowcfver 
closely  they  may  be  allied;  bat  we  cooatantlT  ftn4  the 
retina,  the  lens,  and  the  pi^iment,  and  fi^neraUy  the  iru, 
enclosed  of  course  in  some  Vrnd  of  capsule,  transparent  in 
front,  and  partly  occupied  by  complementary  fluid's.  To 
this  there  are  some  exceptions,  which  however  we  believe 
to  hv  only  apparent.  Thus  the  larvae  of  many  insects,  the 
cercaritr,  and  other  microscopic  animalcules,  and  some  of 
the  molluscs,  have  red  or  black  spots  upon  their  surlhcc^ 
whieh  are  undoubtedly  ^«a,  and  ate  tbought  by  aou*  to 
be  titde  more  than  oKpanaions  of  an  optic  nerre  beneatfi  a 
thin  coloured  membrane  to  absorb  the  light,  and  in  j^ome 
unknown  way  to  distribute  its  impressions.  But  wheii 
observation  fails  us,  our  presumptions  with  resru-ct  t 
natural  phenomena  should  be  guided  by  analogy  ana  accord 
with  known  principles;  and  as  nothing  that  we  know  of 
light  enaldea  ua  to  oonoeiv*  how  so  inarafldal  a  oonalrue- 
tion  at  this  can  aeeoont  Ibr  the  aeute  vision  obriouslr 
enjoyed  by  some  of  these  animals,  we  are  disposed  t . 
adopt  another  view  of  such  coloured  points,  and  to  consirler 
them  as  a  congeries  of  extremely  minute  Init  imtI-  rily 
formed  eyes  of  the  usual  construction,  of  which  the  pigment 
alone  is  visible  from  its  opacity  and  abanduce.  The  mj- 
riads  of  simple  eyes  observed  under  the  mieroaeope  to  be 
nouped  together  in  the  compound  organs  of  the  psffbet 
insect  and  other  articulated  animals,  att  the  scorpion  and 
crab,  aflbrd  strong  analogical  grounds  for  this  opinion. 

We  now  resume  our  aeaonataf  tba  analaniBalitfactnva 
of  the  human  eye. 


8«et<on  ett  th«  ii>)mi»1  (urfiu**  of  th«  eye.  twice  the  oatonO  «b»:  (He 
dielei  cpmpl.  u-il  in  dotted  Uoee. 

iklenrtic  i,  lAinwa.  r,  Aalariar  •uCut  of  InHk  4,  Pgctarior  •■rihw 
oTIm.  «,CMitie«rth*«|«.  /.  ialwmWw  af  Mw  Mdser  Jto»t  tlilsB  ua 
ttetarftorilMejre.  ^SBbBaM«rdM«|Mi«a«m. 

Gfolf. — ^The  globe,  or  eyeball,  contains  the  parts  immo> 
diately  concerned  in  vision.  It  consists  of  very  unequal 
poitMma  of  two  spheres  of  a  diflhrent  ajae^  which  have  a 
coDimoo  eireular  intoraactioo  in  a  tmiavaiiavartioal  phuM^ 
nueb  nearer  the  fhmt  than  the  hack  of  the  eye.  Hie  trie,  or 

coloured  sr  rr'  ti.  jwrforatcd  centrally  by  the  pupil,  netrlv 
occupies  the  situation  of  this  imaginary  plane,  but  is,  stnctlr 
speaking,  behind  it.  Tin;  posterior  an<l  lar^'er  jvirtion 
is  circumscribed  by  the  sclerotic  membrane,  except  in  front, 
where  it  may  be  considered  as  bounded  by  the  iris :  it  is 
rather  lesa  than  an  indi  in  diameter,  and  oonatitutaaabont 
five-sixths  of  the  smlbaa  of  the  globe.  (Fig.  4,  a.)  Tim  in- 
cluded space  is  occupied  by  the  choroid  membrane  and  re- 
tina, the  vitreous  and  crystalline  humours,  the  ciliary  body 
and  processes,  and  a  small  part  of  the  a(iu<x)us  humour.  The 
anterior  portion,  which  forms  about  a  quarter  of  a  sphere, 
thirleen-twentieths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  (Fig.  4,  b),  and 
occupies  the  remaining  sixth  part  of  the  surfiioc  of  the 
globe,  contains  the  rest  of  tbo  aqueous  humwur.  and  is 
bounded  in  flront  by  the  transparent  and  slightly  promineu 
disc  set  in  the  sclerotic  like  a  watch-glass  in  its  metallia 
rim.  and  known  as  the  cornea  from  its  horny  texture  Ita 
trazisverse  chord,  or  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  union  W 
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twoen  the  oonaa  and  Mlairatie  it  iiin»4«mti0tfMb  or  nawiy 
half  an  inch  in  laqgUk 

The  g^lohe  darWw  its  llraness  to  the  toueh  from  the  dis- 
tension of  the  contained  fluids:  its  capability  to  bear  that  dis- 
tension, which  injures  the  permanence  of  its  shape,  \i  due  to 
the  lli'xiblebut  strong  and  inelastic  outer  covering  or  tuaic, 
ouiu»i»tiitg  as  we  luvo  iaid  of  the  aelerotio  sad  cornea. 


SeciiuQ  of  the  globe  i^Um  right  cyo  Ihnmgh  Iha  optic  nan-e. 

d,  Mtuotie ;  i,  oorsca ;  c,  clMmU ;  4,  rrlina ;  #,  *itr«oot  hmnonr :  /,  crvtlal- 
tta*  huBOui  or  tenti  f\ia)«««a«  bwoar:  A.  irii;  i.  ciliary  lixameni  i  et> 
Vmry  inuunii ;  {.on  MRmtaof  llw  cBUnr  imiy  i  m,  canal  of  Palit ;  fan* 

»  artwta  iwiilirti  infat 

Sclrrotic.  ( Fiff.  '•,  a.)  The  sclerotic  membrane  is  so 
called  from  its  toughness  (awXifpSc,  hard,  rigid).  It  may 
t»v!  con8idere<l  as  iiii  expanded  prolongation  of  the  slieath 
of  the  optic  nerve,  which  it  resembws  in  its  interwoven 
flbrous  texture.  Its  inner  sorflwe  is  continuous  with 
ths  lainiiM  ehbiOM  tkmif  mntioned.  Immediately 
anmiad  this  part  it  is  abont  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  gradually  becomes  thinner  ns  it  approaches  the  cornea, 
vhlcn  it  slightly  overlaps.  The  two  structures  arc  not 
separated  by  an  abrupt  line,  but  are  blende<l  together, 
and  adhere  so  closely  that  they  cannot  be  torn  asunder 
tvttbout  great  force.  The  thin  glistening  tendons  of  the 
■uaelaavlucii  mofe  the  globes  or  rathax  thiBir  smootlioiiler 
fnaima,  are  apread  ovar  and  inoorpontted  with  tin  aelerotie 
in  front,  approaching  each  other  till  they  unite  near  its 
junction  with  the  cornea.  They  render  it  somewhat  thicker 
ir  this  situation  than  in  the  spaces  hetween  them  or  behind 
the  line  where  they  begin  to  be  inserted.  This  front  part 
of  the  capsule  of  the  eye  is  called  the  tuniea  tttmginea, 
from  the  whitaiWM  characteristic  of  all  tandinow  parts. 

CwtylMWrtftw.  The  albughiea  ia  defended  from  contact 
with  the  air  by  a  transparent  mucous  membrane,  continuous 
with  that  which  lines  the  interior  of  the  eye-lids.  It  is 
I'alled  the  a.tijuticliva  rcflexa  or  luinaia,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  conjwtcixva  prripria  of  the  lids.  It  is  very  loosely 
connected  to  the  sclerotic  at  first  to  facilitate  the  movemmit 
of  the  globe:  as  it  advances  forward  it  becomes  more 
eloseljr  attached  to  liw  dbuginea;  and  hanee  eslending  to 
tte  cornea,  adheres  intimat^y  to  its  margin  and  over  its 
whole  surfeee.  The  conjunctiva  is  the  most  sensitive  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  body  to  all  painful  impressions,  except 
cold,  especially  where  it  invests  the  cornea.  The  smallest 
particle  of  foreign  matter  in  contact  with  it  gives  intolc- 
rible  pain,  and  makes  the  act  of  winking  to  clear  it  away 
impeiativeon  ihe  will ;  andhaoMitschief  and  moat  eeseatial 


use  as  part  of  the  ddkatomnn  of  whiah  it  may  be  con 
Mdered  as  the  gnudiu.      un  nwM  iriiieh  suppliaB  it 


with  sensibility  be  divided  or  iq|nre^  ineidantal 
P.O.  No.  613, 


irritation  are  sufliNod  to  pradnen  llMir  i^poiont 
unheeded,  and  the  ejre  Boott  boeomes  inHimiTir 

and  is  destroyed. 

Cornea.  {Fit^.  5,  b.)  The  rornea  is  somewhat  thicker 
than  the  sclerotic  except  at  the  back  of  the  eye,  is  equai.'y 
tough  though  rather  more  flexible^  ud  of  n  much  eloaer 
and  more  even  texture.  Its  inner  snrflMW  is  nOBMHW.  and 
nearly  parallel  to  ito  outer  snifeoe;  it  is  however  rather 
thicker  in  the  middle  than  elsewhere,  and  the  general  state- 
ment that  it  has  no  share  in  effecting  the  convergence  of  in- 
cident rays  on  account  of  the  paraTlehsm  of  its  surfaces  is 
therefore  not  quite  correct.  It  u  covered  externally,  as  we 
have  alrciidy  mentioned,  by  thetnigunctiva,  and  is  lined  in- 
ternally bjf  a  delicate  elastic  membrane.  The  bulk  of  the 
tunica  or  eomea  proper,  eonnits  of  seveial  layers  whidi 
slide  upon  each  other  when  the  membrane  is  rubbed  between 
the  finger  and  thumb,  and  are  separated  in  the  natural  state 
by  a  limpid  fluid  contained  in  a  delu  ati!  cellular  structure. 
Tliis  fluid  gives  plumpness  to  the  outer  surface,  which  is 
reprebeiited  by  some  authorities  to  be  not  ratie//y  sphericsJ, 
but  of  that  kind  which  would  be  formed  bj  the  revolution 
of  an  elUpM  of  mall  eieetttrieitjr  abont  its  Mof  axil. 


The  tdnotie  paiti- 


Ckorioid  or  Choroid  membranf.  (Fig  5,  r.  Hr.  >'■>.)  "We 
oave  now  to  consider  the  internal  tunics  of  the  ive,  ihi: 
first  of  which  IS  the  choroid,  or,  more  prk)perly,  rhorioid 
membrane,  so  called  from  some  resemblance  in  the  tloc- 
culence  of  its  outer  aorfkce  to  the  chorion,  or  external 
investment  of  the  ovnni.  lUs  is  a  thin  soft  dark*brawn 
straetova  in  eentMCwith  or  lining  neerly  the  whole  eon- 
cave  surftee  of  the  sclerotia  It  may  be  said  to  originate 
around  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  poBscf 
through  it  before  it  expands  into  the  retinu ;  and  it  ter- 
minates in  the  posterior  margin  of  the  ciliarj'  ligament 
or  circle  {fig.  5.  i), — a  flattened  band  of  grey  matter,  about 
the  seventh  part  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  attached  to  the 
sclerotic  internally  near  its  junetbn  with  the  eonea. 
In  theae  situations  the  two  unmbranes  adhere  with  some 
firnmeas;  they  are  elsewhere  connected  by  vessels  which 
pierce  the  outer  and  ramify  upon  the  inner  membrane,  and 
by  the  filaments  of  a  fine  intermediate  cellular  tissue. 
But  the  connexion  is  so  slight  that  it  may  be  readily  broken 
by  gentle  inflation  with  a  blow-pipo  insinuated  through  a 
puncture  in  the  sclerotic,  without  injury  to  the  fti^ple 
testnraofthechocoid.  The  choroid  oonsiStsslinosteBlwdir 
of  anmltitnde  of  minute  Tessefa,  eurioudy  interfawed*  ana 
communicating  freely  with  each  other.  It  is  supplied 
with  blood  by  1  j  or  JO  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery, 
which  pierce  the  sclerotic  round  the  entrance  of  the  nerve, 
and  are  at  first  distributed  externally  on  the  posterior 
part  of  the  sphere;  but  they  flnsfly  faai  iowma,  ild 
terminata  in  a  dole  and  nnifom  vaaoatar  wfanskin  ■ 
over  thawhole  eoneawn  snrftea.  Una  is  edied  rae  tvnie 
of  Ruysch,  who  erroneously  considered  it  as  a  distinct 
membrane.  The  innumerable  veins  of  tho  choroid,  or 
vena  vorticosrF,  are  arranged  with  great  elegance  and 
regularity  in  arched  and  drooping  branches,  like  the  boughs 
of  the  weeping  willow;  they  are  very  conspicuous  upon 
the  outer  surhce,  above  the  first  exterior  ramifleations  of 
the  arteries.  {JKg.  6.)  They  unite  in  finir  or  Ive  common 
trunks,  which  emerge  through  the  sclerotic  at  equal  in- 
tervals behind  the  middle  of  the  eye-ball.  The  outer  sur- 
face of  the  choroid  is  somewhat  rough  and  tlocculcnt;  the 
inner  surface,  upon  which  the  retina  u  cxnandcd,  is  de- 
licately smooth  and  even.  Both  are  abundantly  covered 
with  the  pigment,  which  h  secreted  by  every  part  of  the 
choroid,  ana  pervades  its  loose  and  porous  texture. 

PigmmtLr-lxk  man  this  matter  is  of  a  deep  brown  eobur. 
in  moot  other  animals  it  is  Uack,  and  hence  is  very  eom- 
nmUj  eallad  tlw  pigmmiim  mitrmm.  It  appears  under 
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Um  mieroMop*  to  consist  of  hexagonal  p«rUeles  amngod 
nd«  by  aide  Uk*  the  eeUs  of  •  baiM|aMBb.  It  adhaves 
vtry  looaely,  to  that  when  the  surfaces  eowared  wltli  it  are 

drawn  lo  and  fro  in  water,  it  becomes  diffusefl,  and  may  be 
washed  off.  The  choroid  thus  treated  is  found  to  be  of 
the  same  whitish  or  ;?rey  roluur  which  charai  terizes  thv 
oilianr  ligament.  In  the  natural  state  nf  tho  parts,  not  only 
the  ehoroid.  but  the  cellular  tiMue  on  its  external  surface, 
and  the  inaida  of  the  aslerotio.  are  deeplj  atainad  bv  the 
pigment,  whieb  abows  tbroni^h,  and  oeeaaioaa  the  blniab 
tint  of  tho  white  of  the  eye  in  persons  of  delicate  com- 
plexion. But  on  tlie  inner  suiface  of  the  choroid  the  pig- 
nt  is  retained  by  an  i-ximnsmn  finer  ilun  a  spider's  web, 
yet  of  close  texture,  which  may  be  calle<l  after  its  discoverer 
Iba  membrane  of  E)alryoiplati  fiy  this  means  the  traiupa- 
maj  ef  the  ratlna  is  fwaaafad.  It  ia  prabaUa  tbat  Uiia 
nambraiw  of  the  pffijiMiit  la  of  a  aanw*  kind,  and  that 
it  is  reflected  at  the  opiif  and  ciliary  margins  of  the 
choroid,  and  passes  over  the  whole  posterior  surface  of 
the  rctinii, — thus  doubly  defended  from  ab.4olute  contact 
with  the  pigment.  The  choroid  ts  not  the  only  part  which 
aecretes  tiiis  coloring  matter.  It  ia  fraud  in  equal  or  greater 
abundance  upon  the  back  of  tba  iriai  on  tba  awAoaa  of  tba 
cnliary  proeessea,  and  in  Aet  wbararar  it  ta  ifantad  to  ftd- 
litate  Tision. 

Tapeiuni  Lucidum.  In  many  animals,  especially  tho 
nocturnal  ami  carnivorous  tribes,  the  piumi  iit  is  dt  ficient  at 
the  bottom  of  tho  eye,  and  the  surface  of  the  choroid  in  tliat 
situation  presents  a  brilliant  colour  and  almost  metallic 
luatia.  Iliia  ia  caUad  \hm  tap^im  (t^aatry  of  divaca  oo- 
loora).  It  la  of  varknia  ahadaa  of  btne^  grean.  and  ydknr ; 
sometimes  changeable  like  shot  silk,  and  sometimes  of  a 
silvery  whiteness.  The  tint  occupies  various  proportions  of 
the  surfiice ;  it  is  must  brilliant  immediately  opposite  the 
pupil,  and  passes  grailually  into  the  dark  hue  of  the  pig- 
ment. There  is  no  vestige  of  a  lapctum  in  the  human 
eye :  the  use  of  it  is  not  wall  known.  It  probably  causes 
the  animal  to  see  better  in  tlw  duak  and  less  dwiy  in  the 
day,  hgr  reflecting  tho  raya  a  aaeood  time  through  the  re- 
tina. This  reflection  firom  a  very  eflbotive  concave  mirror 
produces  astroncr  ronver^^encc  uf  the  rays  which  cuine  back 
through  the  pupil,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  well-known  glare 
of  the  eyes  uf  cats  and  other  animals  seen  in  an  obKure 
light  from  that  particular  distance  at  which  the  emerging 
lays  are  most  completely  brought  to  a  focus  upon  the  eye 
or  tba  obaenrer.  Tba  breadth  of  this  luminous  appeoranco 
arises  from  the  grsat  dilatation  of  the  pupil  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  wliich  it  is  seen. 

Retina.  The  optic  nerve,  having  entered  the  interior  of 
the  globe  through  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  membranes, 
tbrms  a  slight  prominence  at  the  point  of  onion  of  ita 
aaiwalpor&na.  and  thaaae  spreads  out  in  tho  tan  of  a  fine 
ItMiaaawnt  HMibraM  ovar  tba  wbolo  eoneave  surface  of 
the  ehoroid,  ambfaefsf^  the  transhieent  body  called  the 

vitreous  hummir  Towards  tho  choroid  it  appears  to  cdiisist 
of  a  mere  iKnuo^eneous  pulp  not  ver)  different  from  the  me- 
dullar; matter  of  tho  brain;  but  it  is  undjuhtedly  most 
elaborately  and  minutely  organized.  Analogy  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  It  to  have  a  fibrous  arrancaaaoBt»andiaeaiit  obeer- 
vatiaoa  of  poat  niaaty  with  tba  mMfoaaapo  ayfaar  to  lead 
to  llw  aaaa  eonalttaion.*  TVnnnrda  tfew  Vibooua  bmnour  it 
has  the  structure  of  a  most  delicate  vascular  wch,  consisting 
of  innumerable  ramiflcation^  of  the  central  artery  (which, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  accompanies  it  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  globe)  and  of  its  associated  veins  lu  name 
may  bave  been  derived  boB  the  lut-work  formed  by  the 
visible  branabaa  of  thow  vaaaala;  at  laaat  it  ia  nototbar- 
wise  a|»plieaUo  to  dm  atraetmo  of  the  membrano.  Tba 
distribution  of  the  central  artery  may  1  c  nia-lc  visible  to 
an  observer  in  his  own  eye  by  a  curious  exi  ennicnt  first 
suggested  by  Purkinjd.  C5iie  eye  being  steadily  directed  to 
a  surface  of  some  uniform  dark  or  neutral  tint,  such  as  a 
wall  painted  of  a  lead  colour,  and  the  other  eye  closed  by 
the  band,  the  flame  of  a  amall  wax  taper  ia  to  be  slowly 
waved  round  and  raond,  ao  aa  to  bo  bioogbt  at  every  turn 
at  a  Utile  diatance  over  the  front  of  the  eye.  The  central 
artaty  will  gradually  come  into  view,  at  flrst  obscurely,  and 
aftarwards  more  clearly.  The  experiment  !<uc<'eeds  best 
after  the  experience  of  several  trials  on  successive  nights. 
Tba  form  is  kucb  as  might  be  expected  from  a  branching 
y*^b  of  Y<"— la;  tbo  baaa  ua  daik,  with  bnght  ' 


of  onking  the  experiment,  which  show  the  appexraneo 
more  dlitinotlv,  but  they  are  laaa  limpla.  Wa  aball  offer  mm 
explanation  of  Ais  experiment  in  traatfalf  on-tfae  physio- 
logy of  vision.  The  retina  terminates  anteriorly  in  a  thin 
scailopetl  edge,  fitting  into  corresponding  irregulanlies 
called  the  ora  terrata  in  the  posterior  margin  of  the  ciliary 
body.  {Fi^.  5.  /  and  9,  d)  Bxaetly  opposite  the  pupil  there 
is  a  bright  \ellow  .spot,  fading  giadoally  off  at  the  eoges,  and 
having  a  black  point  in  tba  eentro  praeisely  wbero  the  axis 
of  diTcet  vision  mterseeta  the  beck  of  the  eye.  {Fig,  5.  n.) 
This  central  point  was  believed  by  its  dihcoverer,  Soem- 
mering, to  be  an  actual  deficieiicv  of  the  substance  of  the 
retina;  and  it  is  j^cnerally  called  in  constrjuetice  the  f-jra- 
men  of  Soemmering.  But  it  is  now  known  to  be  merely  a 
central  absence  of  the  yellow  colour  of  tbat  part  of  the 
ratina  randoed  conspieuooa  by  the  dement  seen  thiongh 
the  ordinary  transparent  tezture.  These  appearancoa  are 
lost  very  shortly  a/ter  death,  and  are  rcplated  by  a  minuti 
fold,  into  which  the  retina  gathers  itself,  reaching  from  thi 
place  of  the  central  point  to  the  prominence  which  marks 
the  union  of  the  diviaed  portions  of  the  ner>-e.*  The  use  of 
this  yellow  spot  tnl  eentral  point,  and  of  tba  tendeney  of 
tba  retina  to  aainmo  a  folded  almpo  in  tbia  situation,  ia 
not  nndnotaod.  It  haa  boon  aogfoatad  that  the  group  of 
appearances  is  a  rudiment  of  the  yellow  dye  of  the  retina 
and  of  the  pecten  in  binls.  of  which  we  shall  give  sonic  ac- 
count in  a  future  part  of  the  article.  They  are  met 
only  in  the  eyes  of  man,  the  quadrumana,  and  some  luards. 
We  tiave  already  described  sufficiently  the  aaraua  mam* 
brane  which  linaa  tba  poatorior  auftea  of  tho  vattaai,  aap- 
poaad  to  bo  a  raduplieation  of  that  wUeh  rataina  the  pig- 
ment on  tho  opposed  surlkoe  of  the  choroid.  Whatever 
may  be  the  truth  as  to  this  supposition,  there  is  no  duubt 
of  the  existence  of  the  retinal  membrane,  which  was  <l.> 
covered  by  Ur.  Jacob  of  Dublin,  and  has  liecn  named  after 
him. 

Vitreotu  Humnur.  iPfg.  S.  a  and  7,  dL)  The  naxt  noat  io 
order  to  be  described  is  the  vitioona  humoor,  banind  wUeh 
tba  retina  is  disposed.  It  is  a  transparent  fluid  of  semi^e- 
latinous  consistence  and  hii2;h  refVnctivc  power,  const itutin^- 
about  five-sixths  of  the  bulk  of  ihe  t'lohe,  It  consists  of  a 
fluid  differing  in  no  great  degree  from  water,  contained 
in  a  cellulated  structure  called  the  hyaloid  membraoe 
(iSoJUft  glau)t  from  its  perfect  tianaluceaoy.  The  minwta 
ceUa  an  oonneeted  together ;  for  if  the  OKtemal  part  be 
punctured,  the  fluid  oontained  in  them  gradnaUv  dn-.u. 
away.  This  cellular  structura  is  ao  delicate  ana  fhtgile 
tbat  it  is  almost  uii|hism1)1('  to  ubiani  it  separately; 
but  the  membranouii  pariuiiMis  are  renderad  alichtlv 
hf  llnBg  apirit  or  ditalad  aaida.  and  nny  tiraa  ho 


Fig.  7. 
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bjratoid  BMiBbraar  called  tho  aw*  «/  Ztna',  tlaktcd  viik  thm 

the  eibar>  body,  •hieh  In  ihr  mturjil  tiue  oT  ihe  pjrU  rr«t«'>ipi«  UMtBW 
mmmtkt  Mriaer  of  the  li\  aloUi.  Thr  ouirr  rrtfi  of  tVr  ,  m-  i.  n>4tk«aC«a 
watra  oullina,  eorre»i>oodinif  inlh  ihe  era  irrrati  of  iK.-  ,  ;:nr>  S.»l». 

a,  cr;  =ullitip  Itu,  ■  t>,  canal  oflVUl ;  c,  xoae  uI /ii,n  .  ,i,  \  irnraa  biUBow. 

made  evident.  It  ia  eoodenaed  into  a  membrane  of  a 
firmer  oonaiMaMO  upon  the  aurlboa,  which  servea  tba 
general  pnrpaw  of  n  oontaining  capaula  fiir  the  viti*' 
oua  hanHnr*  and  ia  strong  enough  to  eaose  it  to  preserve 
its  shape  in  sooae  decree  when  tl.e  str  ncrcr  ti;nic*  of  the 
eye  are  removed.  Th«re  is  a  narrow  tubular  dimple  of  some 
depth  in  the  vitreous  humour  opposite  the  entrance  of  the 
nerve,  lined  by  a  trumpet-shaped  production  into  it  of  tlw 
external  membrane,  called  the  hvaMd  eanal.  (Mfy.  1 
Itaarwato  traaamit  a  branch  of  tha  lolinal  artsy  and  a>- 
voina  te  tho  aeoiihnanlaf  tha  aapaata  «f  the 
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ens  in  tho  fo-tu'*,  and  perhaps  also  of  t]i«  hyaloid  inem- 
hrane,  and  of  the  substanoe  of  the  lens  itself.  Thare  can 
b«  no  doubt  that  tlio  vitieoas  huraour  is  gecreted  by  tho 
surikon  of  Uw  bjaloMl  oelii,  but  tbis  tmuL  urtary  is  the 
only  mti|t  «f  •  t—wlir  MWgw— H  jtt  dlwwiwd  in 


it  tk*       ■bowiac  lU  laalnatod  aad  flhM 

th«  dircrliuu  ol  \\»  ptaura  ofrlraTaf*. 

Lmt,  or  Cryttaflinp  Humrnir   {Fies.'j.f;  1,a;  8.)  The 
rrygtallinc  {t^'i^mWof.  cryslal]  is  iinlu-dded  in  •  deep  de- 
pression in  the  front  of  ih«  vitreous  humour,  a  little 
:u-artT  the  nasal  than  the  temporal  side  of  the  globe.  It 
has  tb«  fbrm  and  AanetioB  of  »  doubto  eoBTn  Itni.  The 
rarftcM  nay  ba  eootidarad  as  portions  of  two  unequal 
spheres,  the  anterior  bein*  consulerably  flatter  than  the 
posterior.    The  diamcTcr  of  the  sphere  of  which  the  former 
u  a  segment  is  aliuut  cght-twelfth*,  of  the  latter  five- 
twelfths  of  an  inch.   The  thickncM  of  the  lens,  measureil 
in  the  axis  of  vision,  is  about  the  sixth  part  of  an  inch,  and 
iu  tiaiufana  diamatar  is  aboat  twtoa  that  langtb.  {hit.  4. 
0«k  rfdL)  In  lafraetiva  power  it  is  loperior  to  the  other 
tnnsparant  substances  contained  in  the  evf.    Its  consist- 
enee  is  gelatinous,  incnniHin?  in  density  from  the  circum- 
ference toward-;  a  cenlnil  niii  li'us,  wliirh  luis  the  lenai  it\' 
of  soft  wax.    It  is  cuinposed  of  an  intlnite  sucee^sion  oi 
thin  concentric  laminee,  arranged  with  tho  Utmost  iwularity 
one  witbiD  another  like  the  ooats  of  an  onion;  aaS  avory 
sneh  stratum  or  elliptic  shell  is  made  up  of  a  aarioi  of  ex- 
quisitely minuto  flbtres  laid  aide  bv  aida,  Ibrmiag  thn  e 
teffta  like  tho  eloTos  of  an  orange,  of  which  the  bounding 
or  cleavage  planes  diver^'o  from  the  axis  of  the  lens  at  angles 
of  lao®  in  the  manner  repre>ented  in  the  anncxe<l  figure. 
{Fir.  8.)  If  the  len^  be  hardened  in  strong  spirit,  the  result 
of  UiiB  curious  arrangement  is,  that  it  fttrUy  oieavoa  into 
thiaa  porti  111.4  made  up  of  layers  whidi  BMy  W  fiaoM  off 
ona  aftar  aaothor.  oooh  farther  separaUo  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent into  ila  component  parallel  fibres.  The  spirit  not  t>nly 
hardens  tho  crystalline  humour,  bat  renders  it  opaque;  and 
the  same  effect  is  produce<l  by  pUuigiiii;  it  in  hoi'.ing  water, 
as  (■\cry  one  must  have  observed  in  the  eyes  of  dr<*«!ied  fish. 
In  fact  it  constats  chiefly  of  tho  transparent  substance  called 
ililMlM  found  in  eggs,  and  is  coagulalad  by  beat  in  the 
Ntna  «nj.  Tba  laaa  is  similarly  oonstmoiaa  in  tba  afas 
of  oihar  nannaUa;  and  analo^us,  thongh  not  idmtieal, 

arrangements  are  observed  in  other  t-la^scs  In  fish  the 
fibren  we  liave  upoken  of  tre  curiously  huoked  together  by 
fine  teeth,  resembling  tho'He  of  a  saw.  We  chielly  owe  the 
disoovery  of  these  facts  respecting  thu  intimate  structure  of 
the  lens  to  tba  laboots  of  Leouwenbooli,  Young,  and  Brew- 
star,  wiuMO  writinM  maf  ba  aonaaltad  for  much  funbor  in* 
fmniliin  inftmation  on  the  anhjoet  The  crystallme  it  on* 
olosed  in  a  transiiarent  and  highly  elnstic  nicmbrannus  cap- 
sule, repn^nted  in  fig.  5  by  a  white  line,  to  the  regulated 
pressure  of  which  the  i)r«scrvai|.)ri  of  its  true  shapt-,  s^j  im- 
portant to  tne  purpoiies  of  vision,  IS  mainly  attributable. 
Yhore  is  no  analogous  structure  in  tho  body,  except  the  inter- 
nal lining  of  the  ooroaa  already  mentionad,  whioh  olosaly 
rsaaasMaa  it  in  ili  ftanetion  with  rdbranoa  to  tiia  mfliM  it 
tbe  aqueous  humour.  When  the  lens  is  hardened  in  spirit 
or  boiUne  water,  this  capsule  retains  its  nature;  and  if 
peeled  olT,  shrivels  up  and  curls  upon  itself.  It  may  be 
eaady  detached  with  a  pin  from  the  hard  spherical  Ions 
of  a  boiled  fish,  and  will  bo  found  still  possessod  of  iu 
peculiar  qualitioa  of  trantparanmr  and  alaatkity.  Tha  cap- 
sule is  flnnly  anaaliad  to  tha  hyaloid  monibirona  bahind. 
Am  wIMdi  il  ia  not  easy  to  separate  it  neatly.  Whether 
it  has  any  ftirtbar  eonnection  than  that  of  mere  contact 
mth  its  own  contents,  is  not  easy  to  show,  or  to  d  lubt ;  but 
the  nature  of  that  ooaneotion.  jf  any  exists,  might  be  ex* 


p«oted  to  be  obscure,  considering  that  both  the  partj  are 
diaphanous,  and  one  of  them  almost  liquid  at  the  surface  of 
rontact.  Indeed  it  has  boon  supposed  tliat  a  i^mall  quaii- 
iily  of  limpid  tluid  wa.s  aotuaUjr  intarpoeed  between  Uie 
Ions  and  iu  oapsuie.  but  ttaia la  now  riiMm  ta  ba  fh*  nmlt 
of  imbibition  aflardeattk  • 

Bsaidas  its  posterbr  attaahmant  toUMlrralofd  nanbtana, 
the  lens,  or  rather  its  capsule,  has  connections  with  other 
parts  wliich  adjoin  it  laterally  in  front:  the  nature  of  these 
will  bo  best  understood  if  lho*e  paru*  be  first  brietlv  de- 
scribed. At  present,  we  shall  only  remark  upon  it  furilier, 
that  the  graaual  increase  in  its  density  from  tbe  cireum- 
frnnoa  to  tha  oantra  ia  a  moviaion  for  eoitaoiiiig  what  is 
oallad  tha  dhtrvaHiom  iff^maridtjf,  or  that  impamnent  of 
focalising  power  wbiall  rasults  from  the  too  great  refaction 
of  the  lateral  rays  of  a  paocil  of  light  in  peaaine  through 
a  iiomuL'cneous  nodian,aaakaa  gwMbifboundanbf  8pM> 
heal  surfaces. 

Aqumti*  humour.— Thu  fluid,  in  no  respect  distinguisb- 
ahla  from  'vatar  axoept  in  holding  a  minute  proportiDn  of 
aoraral  iaUn«.  ingrcdionta  in  solution,  oeeupies  tha  spaoa  b»> 

tween  the  lens  and  the  cornea.  The  iris  divides  this  apaoa 
into  two  unequal  portions  called  tbe  anterior  end  potierior 
cJiambf^rt  of  the  eye,  and  so  r  losely  approaches  the  lens  that 
near  the  margin  of  the  pupil  the  two  surfaces  are  separated 
by  a  mere  film  of  aqueous  humour.  The  cavity  is  lined 
thiougliout  l>y  a  aaratis  membrane  which  secretes  and  limits 
tha  flnid,  and  jrafanla  it  from  acting  injuriously  upon  sub- 
jseent  parts  or  importanoa.  At  least  a  membrane  of  thia 
kind  msy  be  peeled  off  in  some  animals ;  its  existeooo  in 
the  huninn  eye  is  nthor  a  matter  of  inference  than  proofl 

Several  paru  of  much  intercbt  beside*  those  wo  have 
already  notieod  are  contained  in  the  canity  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  or  form  part  of  its  boundaries.  I'besa  are  the  iiis^ 
the  cihary  body  and  procesaas,  tba  lOM  of  Zinn.  and  fha 
canal  ci  Petit, 

hit.  {Fig.  ft,  h;  9,  6.)  In  speakinjf  of  the  choroid  we 
have  alicil'.  adverted  to  tho  tliitti-ned  ring  called  the 
ciliary  lii;ninent  (Hg.  5,  /)  which  wnin  iMs  il  in  front  with 
the  siiorotic.  The  iris  arises  from  tho  anterior  margin  of 
this  ring,  and  is  extended,  as  we  have  teen,  across  the 
aqueoua  iimnow  in  the  form  of  a  thin  partition  with  a 
ronnd  apertUM,  or  pupil,  of  variable  sixe  in  tha  aanti%  or  a 
little  nearer  the  inner  side,  the  funetion  of  wUeh,  w«  naad 
hardly  repeat,  is  to  re^^late  the  quantity  of  light  admitted 
into  the  eye,  by  oontractins  when  it  is  in  excess,  and  dilating 
whan  il  Mia  dMNTt  of  tha  dna  amawt 


Fig.  9. 


Magniflrd  Tiew  of  •  Tfrtical  twtuHi  ut  tlx  globr.  (tiawinf  tbe  gfltwy  body 
•D'l  pnietMU  aith  Ui«  uvm.  at        from  Ix-liiDtl  •\iea  the  Irm  \»  r^tnot •<!. 


a.  Pupil;  k,  UVM, or  kwek  |i«rt  of  lli*  ri« ;  <•.  i  riwi  fK-H  .  f  ilir  cilUry  htiij  i 
4.  or*  irtrau  of  Ut*  ciUanr  body,  la  trliieU  •  faw  »lirw)*  of  llio  vatenUr  w*b  or 
Uw  ivtiMNanIa  aasdMS, 

The  axtemal  appeanmeaof  tha  iiis  i»  too  Aimiliar  to  need 
a  particular  deeertption.  It  la  covered  in  front  with  a  gMa* 

tening  pulished  membmtte  Tlie  brilliancy  of  the  eye 
depends  in  a  '^reai  measure  upon  tiie  lij^ht  reflected  by  this 
surface,  and  is  lost  when  its  smoothness  and  transparency 
are  impaired  by  mtlammalioti.  'ITie  posterior  surface  of  ihe 
iris  is  called  the  uvea.  iFSg.  9,  b.)  It  is  thickly  coated 
with  pigment*  which  is  prsrented  from  dilTusing  itself  in 
the  aqtmnis  homour  by  a  membrane  like  that  of  Dalrymple 
on  the  choroid.  Such  a  prorision  is  particularly  neeaed 
here  on  account  of  the  quick  movements  of  rtie  part  in  a 
watery  II uid.  The  colouring  matter  of  the  ins  has  much 
analogy  with  the  pigment.   Like  that  substance,  it  foims 
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no  part  of  the  texture  it  pervade,  and  wlien  tlie  outer 
membranes  arc  removed  by  maceration  in  water,  it  mav  be 
washed  away.  Both  have  a  relation  in  quantity  m  well  as 
in  depth  of  tint  to  the  complexion  and  colour  of  the  hair. 
In  the  negro  the  iris  ia  of  so  dark  a  hue  that  itauk  MMn^/ 
be  ilihtintruisheS  from  the  pupil;  while  in  tlw  white raUnt 
and  other  albinoes,  including  the  human  variety,  'vhere  the 
pigment  is  entirely  wantintf  from  some  ori^nal  nKilliiruta- 
tion,  the  substance  of  the  ins  is  transparent,  and  rcrtects 
ODly  the  pink  colour  of  the  circulating  blood.  Such  eyes 
are  datxled  by  a  "Strong  light,  and  probably  lee  better  than 
others  in  the  dusk.  The  iris,  if  minutclj  ii^ected,  appean^ 
like  the  choroid,  to  be  composed  alnuMt  eiitmly  of  Teasels. 
It  is  principally  supplied  by  the  two  lor-  rilinry  nr'or-rs 
(Fi^.  *>)*■  whirh  pien  e  the  sclerotic  about  li^l:  ni  im  h  from 
the  optic  nerve  on  either  side;  and  pav^i;;;  b<  ;  .u  en  that 
membrane  and  ttie  choroid,  divide  near  the  udea  and  in  the 
substance  of  the  ciliary  ligament,  and  are  wholly  diatributed 
t»  tba  iiii.  Thaii  bianehas  am  diapoied  in  two  conspicuous 
fliralei  on  the  front  snrfkce,  oim  near  ibe  outer  or  etliarv 
margin,  the  other  not  far  from  the  pupil.  But  though 
the  iris  resembles  the  choroid  in  vascularitr,  it  differs 
essentially  from  it  in  other  respects.  It  is  richly  supplied 
with  nervii«,  which  proceed  to  the  iris  and  are  distributed 
upon  it  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  arteries,  and  are 
lim  modinm  of  its  symp^y  with  the  rotina,  and  the 
sonreo  of  its  initability.  It  also  possesses  a  peculiar  con- 
trnctilc  power,  thought  by  soma  tO  nside  in  fibres  which 
they  represent  to  be  muscular,  and  to  be  disposed  circu- 
larly in  front  and  at  the  fore  edge,  and  in  a  radiated  form 
behind.  (Fig.  9,  6.)  The  former  of  these  layers  a  sup- 
pose<l  to  contract  and  the  latter  to  dilate  the  pupil.  But 
this  flbrons  appearance  may  be  deceptive,  and  is  attributed 
by  others  to  circular  arrangements  of  the  vessels  and  nerves, 
and  to  streaks  and  minute  folds  in  the  mombiano  itself. 

Pupil.  (Hg.  9,  a.)  The  pupil  in  the  human  eye  is 
liounded  by  a  sharp  well-dcfini  il  circular  edge.  In  other 
animals  it»  shape  is  subject  to  many  varieties  whi<:h  may 
often  ho  explained  by  a  reference  to  their  habits  and  cir- 
cumstances. In  fish  It  is  generally  crescentic  or  inoperfectly 
quadrangular.  In  herbivorous  animals,  which  often  con- 
tinue to  btowaa  dniiDC  the  night,  it  is  oblong  and  obliquely 
transverse,  as  in  the  horse  and  sheep.  In  most  «ert>ents 
and  many  rapacious  quadrupeds,  both  aquatir  and  terres- 
trial, the  pupil,  tUoup;h  round  and  large  at  night,  a  a  mere 
vertical  slit  when  seen  by  ihiy.  especially  in  the  smaller 
species  of  each  genus,  as  m  llic  common  cat  It  is  curious 
tliat  in  the  larger  cats,  as  the  lion  and  tiger,  as  well  as 
in  some  of  the  iMxgpe  four-footcvl  reptiles,  the  pupil  again 
beeomes  cireidBr.  In  all-  birds,  we  believe,  the  pupil  is 
round  ;  and  it  may  be  obser\cd  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
they  all  sleep  aftov  uight-fall.  In  the  few  nocturnal  species, 
a-  lilt'  I  '  Is,  itu;  pupil  IS  very  large  though  sidl  n  iiinl,  ana 
thcu>  birds  aiwap  shun  the  day.  The  lung  narrow  pupil  is 
in  fact  a  provision  for  a  greater  variation  in  si2e  than  the 
circalar  iorm  permits,  and  is  generally  found  in  those 
aninuJs  whidl  nam  at  night  and  also  see  well  by  day. 
When  absent  in  such  animals  the  bulk  of  the  organ  is 
commonly  sufficient  to  secure  the  admission  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  li-^ht  after  sunset  without  this  provision.  In 
the  f(rtus  the  pupil  ts  closed  by  a  vascular  film  called  the 
inembrmia  pupiuaris,  one  function  of  which  is  )>recisely 
that  of  the  centering  of  a  bridge,  to  support  and  extend  it 
during  the  process  of  its  coll^truution.  A  titbuUr  film  of 
the  same  kind  has  been  lately  discovered  bv  Miillcr 
stretched  between  the  margin  of  the  pupfl  and  the  dliary 
body.    Both  thesic  film^  are  absorbed  before  birth. 

Cilinry  body  tiud  f>ro'-r.\i-r\.  (Fig. 5, 1:  9.dr).  Upon  the 
ronipressed  anlenur  surface  of  the  \ilii'ijus  humour  where 
it  cur\'es  inwards  fruoi  the  sclerotic  towards  the  lens  rests 
the  ciliary  body,  a  thin,  dark,  annular  band,  about  tho  fifth 
part  of  an  inch  in  breadth^  consisting  of  a  frill  of  flat  oon- 
Torginp;  plaits,  which  eneirde  bat  do  not  reach  the  dreum- 
ference  of  the  lens.  The  posterior  aspect  is  concave,  and 
adheres  loosely  ov«r  the  loundeil  vitreous  humour;  the 
front  IS  convex,  and  is  lirmlv  attached  to  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  cilmry  ligament,  and  to  a  small  portion  of  the  back 
of  lite  ins  near  its  junction  with  the  ligament.  It  appears 
to  be  a  ooutinuaiioa  of  the  inner  layer  of  the  ehoroid,  or 
tunic  of  Ruysch,  but »  rather  thicker,  and  resembles  it  in 
extreme  vascularity.    The  medullary  matter  of  the  retina 

tClttvim^  tt*'Mn«nelbHMB?te  "'"^  ^Jf.*** 


terminates,  a*  we  liave  seen,  at  the  indented  posterior  mar 
gin  (ora  serrata)  of  this  membranous  band.  TLl'  >  iljary 
body  is  everywhere  thickly  coated  and  pervaded  with  pig- 
ment, except  at  the  extremities  of  about  seventy  minute 
uTmHiiflhud  jriwit  whiiP*  (iriogie  the  iuMr  margin,  and  ra- 
diate towards  die  lens  like  the  florets  «f  a  mangold  rovai 

itR  central  disc.    These  are  the  d!iary  j-r^r^  'i  Pig-  3. 

k ;  9,  c.)  They  are  separated  from  the  uvea  by  the  tliud  of 
the  posterior  chamber,  and  are  received  behind  ime  CORe- 
sponding  depressions  in  the  vitieotu  humour. 

Zon$qf  Zinn  —U  the  etliary  body  be  careftilly  peeled  oft 
and  the  thiok  radiated  masses  of  pigment  it  leavsa  behiaA 
be  washed  awa^,  a  thin,  transparent,  and  ptidcered  men- 
I  rr.nMiK  surface  is  cxpu-ril,  i-xtcnding  from  the  indented 
liiaagiii  of  the  retina  nearly  lo  litt  capsule  of  the  lens,  which 
appears  to  be  something  more  than  the  mere  external  >ur 
face  of  the  hyaloid  membrane.  This  is  called  the  zmte 
Zinn,  fh>m  the  aoatMnist  who  first  drew  attention  to  & 
Various  opinioiw  are  entertained  of  the  nature  of  this  mm. 
By  some  it  is  supeosed  to  be  a  eoiitin«atton  of  the  vaseular 
web,  which  may  be  called  the  internal  ttmic  of  the  retina, 
arching  round  from  the  ora  serrata,  just  as  the  tunic  <jf 
Ruysch  is  continued  into  tho  ciliary  body  w  hich  lies  upon 
the  zone  and  corresponds  with  it  in  extent.  Tlie  question 
is  more  curious  than  important  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  functions  of  both  of  these  delioate  and 
elaborately  eoDstmeted  parti  of  tiw  eye.  TheiaBeremarfc 
may  be  extended  to  the  controversies  that  subsist  with 
respect  to  the  part  we  have  next  to  describe. 

Catr:J  i,r  Pettt  (Fis(.  7,  b  :  5,  m).  If  the  transparent  mem- 
brane between  tlie  2oue  of  ^^lon  and  the  margin  of  the  lens 
be  slightly  punctiu«d,  and  the  point  of  a  small  blow-pipe  be 
gently  introduced,  a  canal  may  be  inflated  extendiing  all 
rouna  the  lens  in  close  proximity  with  the  capsule,  re- 
sombling  a  string  of  small  ^tass  beads  laid  in  a  cirale.  This 
is  the  emat  n/l^Ut.  Whether  the  hyaloid  membrane  hei« 
separates  into  two  layers,  or  whether  the  membrane  of  the 
aqumus  humour  lies  upon  it  in  this  situation  for  a  certain 
space  without  adhering,  qi  ln  'v  otherwise  this  canal  n 
formed,  it  is  not  easy  to  i>av.  In  the  natural  state  of  p«rts 
it  is  empty  and  Haccid.  When  it  is  falllatMl  the  fine  while 
trianguuur  tips  of  the  eiUary  fweessM  aie  seen  to  be  le* 
oeived  between  its  minute  pratuberaneea.  But  th«  poiois 
are  louse  and  floating,  and  are  not  attachedt  M  waa Ibnaerly 
supposed,  to  tho  capsule  of  the  lens. 

Dr.  Brewster  has  stated  an  opinion  that  the  ciliary  body 
is  a  muscular  organ  calculated  to  cfTect  certain  changes  of 
curvature  in  the  surfaces  of  the  lens,  or  in  its  positioi^ 
which  seem  to  be  required  by  the  laws  of  teftaciion  le  ae- 
ooont  Ibr  the  adjustment  of  the  eye  to  di0eisot  distanees. 
Dr.  Thomas  Youn::  v, ns  no  le<s  confident  that  the  tiur  ^  i 
j  lution  ol  this  opiKul  tuijjuia  was  tt'  be  found  in  lLl-  iiu^- 
snned  muscularity  of  the  tibrous  structure  of  the  Icn*  itself. 
Both  are  hiirh  authorities,  hut  neither  opinion  appean  to 
have  gained  any  ground. 

Ajtpendagu  qf  the  Giobe.—Th«  eye-ball*  of  which  we 
have  thus  deieruMd  ttm  eontentSb  h  lodged  in  the  cavity  of 
the  orbit,  a  little  nearer  the  inner  tlian  the  outer  side.  In 
front,  where  the  protection  of  bone  is  wanting,  the  two 
moveable  and  muscular  eye-lids  supply  a  sufficient  defence, 
and  contribute,  by  their  gentle  and  constant  pre&suce,  bj 
keep  the  eye  in  that  state  of  equilibrium  between  opposite 
forcM  upon  which  the  steadiness  and  precision  of  its  apid 
rootiona  in  a  great  measure  depend.  The  space  in  ue 
socket  not  occupied  by  the  globe  and  its  appendages  is  com- 
pletely filled  by  a  cushion  of  soft  fkt  contained  in  elastic 
membranous  cells,  wliich  permits  the  free  movement  of  the 
several  part«,  while  it  keeps  them  separate,  and  aflronU  iiuuM 
all,  as  well  as  the  globe  itself,  a  suitable  and  uniform  sup- 
port. Varieties  lu  the  quantity  of  this  substance,  in  the  ea» 
pacity  of  the  orbit,  and  in  the  development  of  the  li^  dfh 
lermine  the  diffiurent  degrees  of  pramilMiiea  and  of  apparent 
siie  observed  in  the  eyes  of  diUmnt  persons ;  for  toe  globe 
itself  is  nearly  of  the  saTuc  size  in  all. 

Muicles  of  the  Lye  (mil.  —  The  movements  uf  the  globe 
are  effected  by  six  muscles  arisitig  from  the  bony  surface  of 
the  orbit,  and  inserted  into  different  parts  of  tiie  i<«l«!rot}& 
Four  are  called  recti,  that  is  straight  or  direct  muscles ;  dM 
ftflh  and  sixth  are  the  obUquik  nmerior  and  ir\fe».or;  so 
eaQed  flrom  the  obliquity  of  their  insertion,  and  their  re- 
spective positions  abovr  .umI  t  elow  the  globe.  Tlio  fifth,  ur 
superior  oblique,  is  also  calltid  the  trochieana,  tram  the 

IraoMM  er  piilMf  ihnii|lk  wbioli  th»  toMdoB : 
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a,  Vactai  wtfiiait  •  h,  Hcclut  laMort  e,  R«Hai  toternui , 
4,  Racial  eiletOM.  ■riMiif  by  •  ikoubl*  hnd  It  trpro- 
MBtMi  >i  eat  off  fron  A.  iu  Inwrlioa  loto  tlw  eye  ball.  «b4 
twrw4  uU*  to  ihow  tb*  paitoMlM  lis  «•  OWiqoo*  lapafior, 
■  mnit  anil  tiperhie  awds  lani«i«UB(  to  ■  rounrl  tendoa. 
which  pn»r<  thrniii:>i  ■  piiltrj  or  oop  (ik),  nnd  ii  n<l««ta4 
under  t:ir  flat  Irndon  of  I'liv  rrrlti*  uprrtor,  anil,  >'>ecniftiBg 
Hat,  W  ioMricd  ai  la)  into  th*  (clrr  ti«; /,  Ubivqoiu  ifttoilar 


eye.  aucl  lOieneH  into  l(i<-  solcruiic  opp'fiu  lh»  In  Mr  lion  of 
the  iupriior  lA'liqiK*  ■,  l-r-vau.r  palpt-bia?  ■up*nuii»-  ending 
io  a  flat  ttadoo,  wliicli  is  in»rri««l  lotu  l  J)  tiM  araaEaatlc  utaal 
«MtUac>  of  111*  nwftt  Ud;  o,a.  iIm  otiUt  D«rt« .  p.  thm  Mr«M 

lMa4*itftlwtMtw%ttn«iir  Tte  Ml«r«lNlcog«n*toMl 


Fig.  11. 


Lateral        of  the  tiglkl  •T»Wl,  *a«a  Irom  the  oaler  fide,  with  itn  miiKlet.   (ThU<«t  (•  to  b«  eooiidtKH only     a  diagram,  the  |«apoiliMf  ■(  A*  fHli 

haTin<  been  ranch  allerod  to  malu  tiMH  BM 4illlMl>) , 

The  recti  (Fig.  10,  a,b,c,d)  are  four  fiat  ribbon-like 
muscles,  each  about  half  an  inch  broad,  which  aiite  togB- 
tber  round  the  edge  of  the  foramen  optieum,  and  embrace 
the  nerve  at  its  exit  ftam  the  skull.  They  mid  in  broad, 
thin,  glistening  tendons,  attached  to  the  sclerotic  at  four 
equidistant  point*!:,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
tVic  ( (liTQ  of  the  cornea,  al)rjvo.  below,  and  on  cither  side. 
Hu-ncf  they  arc  dc^i^nated  as  the  superior,  inferior, 
internal,  ami  external  straight  muKcles.  We  have  already 
explained  how  the  outer  surfaces  of  their  tendons  are 
blended,  and  form  the  tunica  albugin^.  Each  turns 
tlie  pupU  towaida  the  aide  of  its  insertion ;  and  it  ia  pasy  to 
see  now  by  their  ringle  actions,  ur  by  a  proper  combination 
of  two  that  are  contiguous,  the  pupil  may  bo  turned  in  any 
required  direction.  The  re<  tti>i  externus,  frum  its  position 
oti  the  diverging  side  of  the  orhit,  is  nerH'ssarily  the  ioogest 
of  these  muscles.  It  has  also  a  double  origin,  ari»ing 
not  only  in  common  with  the  rest  from  the  edge  of  the 
Amman,  but  also  firom  the  edge  of  the  ^henoid  fls- 
wan,  and  trdias  over  sereral  nervea  wbieb  enter  the  orbit 
by  that  passage  (p).  The  superior  oblique  or  trochlearis  (e) 
•>  a  round  tapering  muscle,  wliich  arises  near  and  on  the  \ 
nasal  sidi'  of  the  rectus  inti  rmis  (r),  ;ind  ends  in  a  smooth 
round  teudon.  The  pulley  (Mi  through  which  this  tendon 
passes  is  a  small  loop  of  cartilage  fixed  to  the  roof  of  the 
orbit  towards  the  nasal  side^  juat  within  the  miigpn,  In  tUa 
aituation  the  tendon  ia  envrioped  in  a  Inbrioatea  extemible 
aheath  called  bursa  mueota ;  thence  spreading  into  a  thin 
ikn-like  expansion,  it  is  reflected  obliquely  baekwards  and 
outwards  between  the  globe  and  the  tendon  of  the  rectus 
superior  fa),  and  is  inserted  into  the  back  part  of  the  sclerotio 
at  a  point  (m),  intermediate  between  the  optic  nemc  and  the 
insertion  (A)  of  the  rectus  extemus,  and  nearer  the  former. 
Its  separate  action  turns  the  pupil  downwards  and  out- 
wards. The  inferior  oblioue  (J)  arises  brood  within  the  lower 
edge  of  the  orbit  towaras  the  nasal  or  inner  side,  and  pass- 
ing "bliquely  backwiu^is  over  the  tendon  of  the  rectus  in- 
ferior (b),  IS  attai'hed  to  the  sclerotic  at  the  outer  and  back 
part  opposite  the  insertion  of  the  trochlearis.  It  directs  the 
pupil  upwards  and  outwards,  supposing  the  eye  to  look  ori- 
gimlly  straight  fnfwarda :  if  the  pupil  be  inclined  either 
waft  to  <Im  noae  or  to  the  temple,  the  tnlBrior  oUiqiu  in- 
eraaaaatlMttiaeUiMition.  being  equipoised  as  to latertl action 
when  the  eye  is  slightly  turned  inwards,  as  in  reading.  But 
its  tendency  is  alwiiys  to  turn  the  pupil  upwanls.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  .<iamc  remark  is  applicable  Oriututix  iniitati- 
dis)  to  the  action  of  the  antagonist  muscle,  tlie  su|)«rior  ob- 
lique, which  if  exerted  at  the  same  time  would  counteract 
the  tendency  apwards.  ao  that  both  taken  together  woidd 
keep  the  eye  in  that  easy  poaitioR  ao  often  asaaiBed  by 
man  and  animals  in  looking  w-thout  much  effort  yet 
steaddy  at  near  objects,  as  in  taking  food,  reading,  and  most 
other  quiet  occupation.s.  The  position  we  mean  is  that  in 
which  the  axes  of  vision  are  directecl  slightfy  towards  each 
Other  and  a  little  downwanls,  and  the  eye-balls  are  gently 
pleased  against  the  Uds  and  by  them,  and  thus  are  kept  in 
a  eonvenient  and  ataedy  equilibrium.  When  the  oblique 
museles  aet  together  with  force,  they  hold  the  e\e-ba!l 
(Irmly  agaii.st  the  lids  and  to  the  nasal  side  of  the  orbit. 
One  or  buih  of  these  inusclesi,  as  well  as  the  rectus  ev- 
ternus.  arc  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  certain  automatic 
or  involuntary  actionit,  very  useful  in  the  eoonumy  of  vision. 
Their  fiinottona  in  this  and  other  reapeeta  have  given 


Vtow  nf  the  U'(t  ati-brnw  ar<i       ihn«in;  Ihcir  tnrtzl  niii^ai. 

a.  lynrrr /Man'am  laehrvmalri  h.  Urul  eii;|c  of  the  upper  lid:  coriScMof 
tb«  tluei*  of  the  Mell«mian  }e\<kait  (,tboie  uD  the  uppar  liit  an  itaiUwJ;  4, 
roraaoit,  •iluated  at  tlia  iooer  raaMabw  canMt     IIW  na, 
Tlw  double  line  of  puint,  exIalMl  tt  A*  VeilNaniBi  arflMS  BMllM  th* 

•Huatioo  of  the  eye-la>lie«.  whirh  are  renored. 

Thp  Eyi'luh  or  Palpebr^r.  {Finn.  11,  1'2.  13.)  The 
textures  which  enter  into  the  coiiiposii lon  of  the  eyelids 
are  included  between  a  soft  external  skin  and  a  moist 
smooth  internal  surface,  called  the  eofviunetiva  JMtoaftfoKt 
or  fnpricu  {Fig.  13.  a  a.)  The  latter  Is  a  membrane  «r 
the  mneoas  kind,  whieb,  as  we  have  abeady  nentioDed, 
after  lining  the  interior  of  the  lirls,  passes  across  in  a  loose 
circular  scroll  or  fold  to  the  sclerotic,  and  is  reflected  bark 
again  over  the  front  of  the  <  ye,  wlu  ri-  it  is  railed  the  adnata 
or  conjunctiva  refieaa.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  junc- 
tion thus  effected  between  the  ocular  and  palpebral  surfaces. 
The  outer  skin  of  the  eyelids,  which  is  extremclv  soft  and 
ddkale,  vet  capable  to  a  considerable  ntent  of  adapting 
itself  to  aifferent  degrees  of  extension,  is  loosely  conneetaS 
to  the  subjacent  parts,  except  at  the  margin  (where  it  ad- 
heres more  cli>>cly  i.  by  a  moist  and  abundant  cellular  tissue, 
entirely  devoid  offal.  By  mean.'*  of  tins  connection,  when 
the  upper  lid  is  raised  and  these  under- lying  parts  are  re- 
tracted under  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  the  superfluous  skin  is 
gently  drawn  after  them,  and  is  disposed  of  conveniently 
under  the  brow  (ngmoUUm).  The  eye-lids  meet,  whan 
dosed,  by  two  narrow  fiat  surftMes,  aeeturately  ap{  lied  to 
each  other,  called  their  ciliart/  or  tartaJ  margins.  TTicsc 
epithets  are  respectively  ili-riM'<i  from  the  tarsi  or  thin 
cnncuve  ritjil  cres.:  cntic  shells  ol"  smo-Mth  umi  elastic  cartilai^o 
which  give  form  to  the  lids,  and  lirraoess  and  outline  to  their 
opposed  edna  (F^.  10,  /);  and  from  the  lashes  or  ciKa, 
wiueh  growin  semal  tows  at  the  msiginB  of  both  lids,  from 
their  eattieine  oatward  vergek  and  hi  tSediMationof  the  flat 
surihoea.  The  angles  in  which  the  HUgintef  the  eye-lids 
meet  towards  the  nose  and  temple  ate  eaHed  the  am/At. 
The  outer  cantlius  is  kept  in  its  place  during  the  motions 
of  the  part  by  a  tendinous  expansion  or  aponeurotis,  which, 
adhering  to  tike  thin  crescentie  edges  of  both  tarsi  on 
their  outer  or  convex  surfkce,  attaches  them,  and  most 
eloaely  on  this  (the  temporal)  i^ide,  to  the  margin  of  the 
orbit  It  is  called  the  broad  ligament  of  the  tarsi.  The 
nasal  extremities  of  the  tarsi  are  oonflned  to  the  side  of  th* 
nose  by  two  slips  which  are  given  off  beiiind  flon  the  ten* 
don  of  the  orbicular  muscle. 

Musclff,  o/ Me  ii'yfftd!*.- Immediately  beneath  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tiMoe  there  is  a  broad  layer  of  mav 
cotot  flbfes  arranged  eUqptically  ronnd  the 
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flMBM  of  dw'ayiiUdi,  tbe  ditporitioa  of  irbicb  U  wall 
•bom  iR  Um  MUMxed  figure.    (J^<  1^)    ^  offioo  of 


Virv  uf  liir  orbicular  nitiKla  ol  ll>«  Itfl  eyalld.  >a  il  kpp«ara  n  Ifn  drnudni 
of  >1ic  inlf  uunii  uli. 

«,  The  irndt-B  at  ti>«  iancT  Mgl«,arcaa(AM  of  "^^^^i J^^|^^t*'^nuithu 
iwrml  tida 


VlworilMlirtmia  MifcOTgrtbs  il(ht  •yrlid  ud  tacluyanl  |)iad. 

a.  Coojooetlva  Mopria.  or  auciMM  llniDg  of  lb*  lid.  The  rdgci  of  Um  ttUl 
whKh  paMca  Ut  th«  Mlrrollc  are  aa«a  louae  and  fl(Mtili( ;  i.  lachryinat  (taod  ; 
e,  onfleaioftha  taehrTinal  duels;  d,trfidciii  of  Itw  alcTalor  niMcle  of  ihe  upper 
lid  i  ««,  |nm1M  row*  or  elMtor*  of  Um  MaibaalaB  (Unibi  /.  Ihs  Mmilunar 
tkU  of  lb*  ca^toMltVB  ai  Um  iMMT  CMihai.  wkidi  to  ikandintoi  o(  Um  tiiiid 
•T*Ud  uf^t«BUMMl  oMw  Hlwla.  Mm  /S  m  lh»  tliM.  «•       tbo  two 

thit  niHclOb  whiefa  b  called  fhe  arUentarit^  ii  to  c3ooe 
tho  lido;  capable  of  acting  under  certain  cir- 

eouuUnces  with  great  foicc.  Ii  m  collected  at  the  inner 
angle  or  caulhus  uf  the  eye  into  u  round  :iliurt  tendon, 
which  is  attached  in  that  situation  to  the  bone.  Ei&ewiiere 
it  if  connected  with  the  skin,  and  aponeurotic  expansions 
of  tbe  face  and  fbrebead.  It  ii  alao  oooMctod  with  the 
oeeipito-from^it  mutete,  which  dovatao  the  em-wowa,  and 
with  the  corrugator  supercilii,  which  MTinkles  and  knits 
them  in  the  act  of  frowning.  A  person  acijuainted  with 
iaeclia:ii  -i  have  no  ditiiculty  in  percci\uig  the  ad- 
vantage denved  from  the  oblique,  or,  as  it  might  almost  be 
called,  tbe  incidental  action  of  the  orbicularis  in  closing  the 
lid^  to  tho  adgaa  of  whkb  ita  Abraa  are  paralleL  A  mora 
diroet  aiiiilieonoii  of  mtnenlar  fbreo  vould  have  hooo  moro 
powerful ;  but  the  actual  arrangement  secures  a  rapidity 
incomparably  more  conducive  to  tbe  function  of  tbe  eye- 
lids, which  IS  to  cli'aii>c  utul  nioi^tt  n  the  surface  of  the  eye. 

Levator  Palpebne  tupenons.  Below  the  orbicularis,  in 
the  upper  lid,  is  the  broad  tendon  of  the  muiicle  which 
elovatoa  tho  upper  lid.  {Figt.  13,  d;  10,  g.)  This  muscle 
ariwa  from  tho  odge  of  the  optic  foramen,  just  above  the 
voetitt  Miporior*  aod  poanng  over  it  along  tbe  roof  of  the 
orbit,  fbrms  tbe  thin  tendon  we  have  mentioned,  which  is 
inserted  intu  ^lu-  inner  surface,  or  rather  the  thin  uppor 
edge  of  tlie  tarsal  cariilagc.  There  is  no  huch  provision  for 
deprcs!<ing  the  lower  i  d,  which  is  rendered  unneces-sary  by 
its  inferior  extent.  Moreover  the  muscle  we  have  just  de- 
bcribed  sufliciently  answers  the  purpose,  by  presaiilf  4mm 
Uw  globo  andcanaing  ittoabdeaUtdo  forvatds;  osiuy 


be  easily  felt  if  a  linger  be  placed  against  tho  lower  lid 
when  tho  eye  ia  doiM.  aad  fufhnd  to  itBiin  whilo  tho 
upper  lid  ia  oiowly  Taiiad. 

Meibomian  Glands.  {Fig-  13,  e  e  )  Between  the  tarsu* 
of  either  lid  and  the  conjunctiva  are  disposwi  numerous 
Tertical  rows  of  minute  whitish  grains,  which  appear 
through  the  semi-transparent  mucous  membrane,  and 
occupy  an  dliptic  space,  uking  both  lids  together,  of  about 

balfaninehin  widthfOxaetly  infknmiofthodiri**  Xheae 
are  called  the  Veiboniiafi  glanda,  thw  diaeoforer. 
They  secvatO  an  unctuous  matter  which  passes  into  Tubes 
centrally  placed  in  each  row,  and  exudes  fruiu  as  many 
minute  orifices  on  the  ciliary  marKin  of  tbe  lid.  {Fig.  W.c.) 
There  are  about  forty  of  these  parallel  clusters  in  the  upper 
lid :  in  tbe  lower  there  are  not  bu  many,  nor  are  they  in- 
dividually ao  loDBi  We  nMd  not  dilate  upon  the  use  of 
this  aeeretkMi.  mieh  ofkea  eolleela  in  a  aennble  quantity 
upon  the  edgOB  of  the  lids  during  sleep,  c-spcriiilly  when 
the  glandular  action  is  excited  by  slight  inllammaiory  irri- 
tation of  the  pai  ;  Tlic  ji.dpebral  conjunctiva,  already  de- 
acribed,  immcdiatelv  covers  them)  glandular  corpuscles, 
^e  9tttuncle,  a  small  re<l  prominence  at  tbe  inner  angle  of 
the  eve        U*  di  ooniiats  of  a  number  of  liflBdat  hodioa. 


Lachrymal  Apparatu*.  (1^  13.  14,)  At  the  iqpper 
and  outer  part  of  tbe  interior  of  the  eyelid  are  aereral 

rainuto  orifices  iFig.  13,  r),  [^oncmlly  scv. n  in  number,  ar- 
ranged in  a  half-circle,  whicli  lead  iiilu  the  secretory  ducu 
of  the  lachrymal  jjland.  (Fit;.  13,6;  14.  e.)  This  is  a 
white  flalteiied  lobulatud  body,  of  the  size  uf  a  large  bean, 
lodged  in  a  depression  just  within  tbe  margin  of  the  orbit, 
and  covei«d  extwiwUy  by  the  orbicular  maacle.  The  func- 
tion of  this  gbnd  kto  werete  the  tear*;  and  ia  probably 
always  going  on,  althougli  not  in  a  dci^i  c  e  sufficient  to  be 
remarked,  except  in  wecpmi;,  or  when  some  foreign  body 
or  acrid  va^iuur  .itiinulaics  the  surface  of  ihe  cye^  end  hf 
sympathy  excites  the  ^lund  to  unusual  seci-etion. 

The  iiivdAuBtaiy  action^i  of  the  rectus  extern ua  and  in* 
fiarior  oUiatie  nraacle^  to  which  we  have  alluded,  aie  aQV 
posed  to  have  a  lel^ion  to  the  hwhrynal  aeeretioii.  In 
the  ai  t  of  winking,  tbe  eye-ball  is  thrown  up  in  an  outward 
dm  ciiun,  as  it  would  be  by  the  action  of  these  muscles, 
w  lucli  not  only  brings  the  cornea  into  the  viciniiy  of  the 
ducts,  but  makes  pressure  upon  the  gland,  while  it  re- 
latively increases  the  rapidity  with  whico  tbe  lids,  draws 
in  winiking  towarda  tho  Axed  oaaal  tetwloo  are  awept  ever 
the  aurfteo  of  tiie  globok  That  there  la  tueh  a  nuKement, 
however  produced  is  certain:  the  motion  of  the  prominent 
cornea  may  bo  felt  by  the  finger  gently  pressed  upon  the 
half-shut  lid  il  it  lie  coninlctely  and  suddenly  closed. 
The  approximation  of  the  lids  towards  the  nose  in  winking 
w  one  of  several  provistons  by  which  otfending  particles  or 
superfluoui  liuida  are  brongbt  to  the  inner  caotbua  of  the 
ey»  to  ho  protruded  or  ahawbod.  In  ihia  aituattoQ  there  ia 
a  vacant  space  partly  occupied  by  the  earunele,  called  the 
lacu*  lachrymalit  {Pig.  1 1,  (/) ;  it  ia  a  sort  of  reservoir  or 
rather  tink  for  the  tear>.  Above  and  below,  at  the  en- 
trance to  thu  space  wliere  the  ciliary  margins  terminate, 
there  is  a  small  prominence  on  the  inner  edge  uf  both. 
{Ftg.  11.  a;  14,  0,)  centrally  punctured  by  email  orifleaa. 
These  are  the  yiwiefti  /oc^gweiafa.  Thaif  imumi  etpeet  k 
well  ahowB  ini^.  13.  ihf      HwamntariM  iT  (ha 
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«M}  umI  kMir  Atuotton  is  to  abm^  At  iaUb  ftrnmied  to 
vma,  and  coovw  than  by  two  eonvefging  wuiii  (Fig. 
'  4.  a)  to  the  ladrymal  toe  (Pig.  14.  e),  which  thtqr  enter 

\iy  a  common  orifice,  (Fiij^.  14,  b).  This  is  amerabrnnous  bag 
about  as  large  as  a  kidney-bean  lo(l};(><l  in  a  groove  in  ihc  la- 
chrymal bone,  behind  the  tcnri  n  of  tlio  nrincnlar  mustlB. 
The  lachrymal  sac  entering  a  vertical  channel  in  the  bone 
at  tbeendof  thegrtiore  is  narrowed  into  the  lachrymal  canal 
(jUg.  14*  du  and  paiaaa  directly  downwards  into  the  inferior 
niMtas  or  ehamber  of  the  neae  vhioh  it  entMra  on  the  outor 
side  by  a  slit  in  the  mucous  lining.  It  b  not  exactly  under- 
stood m  what  way  the  [mncta  absorb, — whether  by  capillary 
attraction  or  by  some  vital  force  of  -luction.  The  side  of  the 
lachrymal  sac  is  connected  with  the  tendon  of  the  orbicu- 
laris which  may  aid  ill  piwhtdOg  the  effect  b)  suddenly 
dcawine  its  membianooa  nuflwe*  a|Mrt.  We  all  Icnow  the 
eflhet  or  repeated  wtoUnf  when  the  eyes  are  flUed  with  teniB. 

Nervous  and  vmcular  constitution  nf  tht  Eye, — Bnongh 
has  been  already  said,  for  general  information,  with  re- 
spect to  the  blood-vessels  dittribkitcd  to  the  eyeball,  and  it 
is  not  oecessary  to  mention  those  wluch  supply  the  append- 
ages. With  respect  therefore  to  vascular  arrangements  we 
have  only  to  adil,  that  although  there  are  abundant  proofii 
of  the  ttUMenee  of  «n  aetive  absorption  within  the  globa^ 
no  lymphatic  vessels  especially  destined  to  that  AiMCioii 
have  been  hitherto  found  in  it.  The  optic  or  second  cerebral 
nerve  has  been  already  describad.  All  the  s-traiglit  muscles, 
with  the  exception  of  the  rectus  extemus,  the  interior 
oblique,  and  the  levator  palpebrae,  arc  supplied  by  the  third 
nam.  The  fourth  is  wholly  distributed  to  the  trochlearis, 
and  tlM  sixth  to  the  rectus  extemus.  The  orbicular  musde 
is  supplied,  like  most  of  those  of  the  (ace,  bv  the  portio 
dura  of  thp  seventh  pair.  All  these,  except  the  optic,  are 
muscular  or  motor  nervt*.  The  fifth  nervo  supplies  the 
whole  organ  in  ctmuuon  with  many  other  parts  with  ordi- 
nary sensation.  Any  account  of  the  intricate  nervous  con- 
stitution of  the  iris  would  be  here  quite  out  of  place.  The 
third  and  dxth  nerves  are  mainly  concerned  in  it.  Thus 
of  the  ten  eerebral  nerves,  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
sixth  are  wholly,  and  the  fifth  and  seventh  partially  dis- 
tribuN-d  to  the  or^rnn  of  vision  ;  a  fact  which  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  elaborate  organizatiuu  and  varied  uxigen- 
eies  of  the  parts  which  compose  it 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Eye. — The  eyes  of  inseots 
and  many  other  articulated  animals,  often  oonsist  (■•  w% 
have  mentioned  before)  of  myriads  of  sintpl«  SfSS  giwmd 
in  one  oomnound  organ.  The  eye  of  die  tobstar  is  said  to 
contain  a!  lexst  5,ouo.  Such  organs  are  commonly  placed 
one  on  cacii  side  of  the  head.  TTio  homy,  rounded,  naked, 
and  transparent  part  seen  externally  represents  the  cornea. 
Ita  sur£ue  when  viewed  by  the  mi<>roscopc  displays  as  many 
hengonal  ybevlfet  as  the  organ  contains  simple  eyes.  Be- 
neath eaeh  Jhcette  is  ^wlisd  the  base  4^a  minote  tnoapar 
rent  cone  which  eonstitntea  the  lens. '  These  eones  are 
arranged  side  by  side  with  their  ocutc  ancjles  directed  in- 
wards to  the  terminations  of  as  many  fibrils  of  an  optic  I 
nerve.  A  ch'irui  l  ]iii^ent  is  spread  beneatli,  and  often  i 
separates  the  lenticular  cones.  Vestiges  of  the  soueous 
and  TitMOOe  hamoan  are  also  frequently  present  When 
tiie  e|«B  eieebi^iUk  as  in  the  spidetSi  there  tie  generally 
aeveral.  from  two  to  twelve,  placed  on  didbrent  parts  of  the 
head  and  thorax.  The  lens  is  of  the  usual  spherical  shape, 
hard  and  sparkling,  and  highly  retractive.  In  fish  and 
other  aquatic  animals  the  lens  is  dense,  hard,  and  spherical, 
to  make  up  in  refractive  power  for  the  detisity  of  the  me- 
dium through  which  light  reaches  the  eye.  On  the  other 
head  the  eomea  is  fla^  and  then  is  little  aqueoos  hnmour. 
Sodi  provMons  weald  he  of  no  valae ;  ihr  as  the  refractive 

pc*er  of  water  h  the  same  as  that  of  aqueous  hiimor.r,  riys 
penetrating  the  surface,  however  shaped,  wiuiM  p;!?,  on  in 
the  direction  of  their  entrance.  Fish  are  unprovided  with 
eyelids,  and  the  eyeball  has  but  little  independent  motion, 
lliere  is  a  red  gelatinous  structure  near  the  optic  nerve 
faaMreen  the  laTsn  of  the  choroid,  the  use  of  which  is  un- 
known. It  is  called  the  choroid  gland.  The  ciliary  body 
and  proces.ses  are  ircnerLillv  absent  :  but  there  is  a  rudiment 
in  till'  eyes  of  fish  of  iinit  part  called  thcpi»c/i?n  in  birds, 

The  L'vi-b.-ills  of  f|u:idrupi-ds  and  othiT  in.iinnialia  resem- 
ble the  iiuman  organ  in  stiucture,  and  dttTcr  from  it,  but 
lot  wnnliillj.  ill  form.  This  is  not  the  esse  with  the 
■ppewlsges.  One  of  the  niQst  ramarkable  addiUooe  oom- 
aoahr  muid  to  the  Murte  we  haee  dewiibsd  is  tint  of  a 
^to  the  thwe  if  a  krfloir  eoM  at* 


tachod  at  the  apex  to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  bv  the 
marginal  base  to  the  sclerotic,  which  it  embraoas>  lyiag 
under  the  recti  mnseles.  Its  use  is  to  dlmv  haek  the  efe 

in  the  orbit ;  a  gesture  which  gives  a  very  peculiar  expie» 
sion  of  hoUowness  to  the  or^n  in  beasts  of  prey. 

We  subjoin  the  foUowini;  account  of  tiie  eye  of  the 
common  owl  (strix  buho),  chiolly  f;r  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plainiivg  (he  pecten  and  the  curious  niechanisia  of  the 
thtcd  eyelid,  or  metttating  membrane,  in  biida. 


Kg,  IS 


Fig.U. 


HM^oftlMSUitbM.  AporttaortlitbsDyaMnia  of  tk«  orbit  bs«ia| 
w  mMmiC  tiM  msIhO  Is  tantd  temiA  ae  ••  M  minr  Ow  natt  Mi  oIlHt 


The  general  shape  of  the  orjran  represcntod  in  the  an- 
nexed figures  resembles  a  bell.  This  arises  from  the  dispo- 
sition of  a  series  of  q.iadran  jiilar  bony  scales  (yfy.  15,  a) 
within  the  substance  oi  the  sclerotic,  concave  on  their  outer 
aspect,  and  overlapping  and  accurately  fitted  to  eaeh  other. 
The  rigidity  thus  communicated  to  the  external  case  which 
contains  the  fluid  media  prevents  their  pressure  firom  dis- 
tending the  eye  into  a  spticrical  shape.  The  ciliary  body 
(_fig.  15,  b)  extends  over  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  the 
surface.  A  curious  membrane  called  the  peeten  or  comb 
{Jig.  15,  c),  from  some  resemblance  to  that  implement,  pro- 
jects through  the  choroid  into  the  vitreous  humour,  and 
in  some  biras  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  lens.  la  the 
owl  it  is  oorapantively  lihort  It  resembles  a  qnadiangalar 

piece  of  choroid  folded  backwards  and  forwaras  upon  itself 
like  the  paper  uf  a  lady's  fan.  Of  its  use  little  is  known. 
The  foramen  "f  Soeinmering,  described  in  the  account  of 
the  human  retina,  is  thought  to  be  a  rudiment  of  the  pecteo. 
In  birds  the  retina  hM  generally  the  yellow  colour  seen 
only  partial^  in  man  iDond  the  oential  spot  misealled  a 

ybfujfiMfi. 

At  the  back  tif  tlie  globe  (here  are  two  muscles  which 
originate  from  the  sclerntu;,  an<l  are  api  lied  to  its  curved 
surface  round  the  entrance  of  tho  optic  nerve  (Jig-  1",  a). 
The  larger  represents  rather  more  than  half  of  what  if  com- 
pleted would  be  a  broad  circular  ring  (Jfg.  1 7,  b).  It  is  called 
the  Quadraiui,  Attached  by  its  wider  sage  near  the  maigia 
of  this  part  of  the8elerotie,its  fibres oonveige  to  the  namwer 
e<lt;e,  and  terminate  in  a  narrow  tendon  (Jig.  17,  cy,per- 
fiirated  throu^'h  its  whole  length  like  the  hem  of  .-vn  apron. 
The  si-cond  smaller  muscle,  called  the  pyrami  lalis  from 
its  shape  {Jig.  1 7,d),  at  an  opposite  part  of  the  circumference. 
Its  fibres  converge,  and  are  fixed  into  a  long  round  tendon 
(JIgt.  1 7  and  18,  e),  which  passes  thnmdi  tbs  loop  or  hem 
|e)  of  the  Quadfatusi  and  hoooo  tnmiac  over  the  edge 
erthehnad  part  of  the  adoratigb  booadiraid  aloi« 
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Ptf,  17.  Poa'^rioT  viffw  of  t)ie  •elcrolie  nt  the  umr  bin),  •liowinir  tlic 
■MwIm  of  th*  BictiUtiajr  n>eral>ranr.  c.OMc  orrre;  6,  qiudratiu  muscic  : 
ftlto  loopMi  ttwh*;  rf,  pjmnidBlia  fBaaaic:  «,  lu  Icodon— liaTiax  immimI 
OMMsk  thi  IMT  islkat  of  llM  qwdntM-tamiat  •««  Ite  sT Uw 


(fell*  Lalmlview  orOic  lame  iwrt.  e, 'Mietonitoii  '  I  '1'  |<  w.ini  L.i:!--, 
■MMlldlalhaoaiieairB  putoritutKleniiie  by  tcndinoui  loops,  aiui  pasncin 
■nmd  ■  pmntanit  hoajr laliKela,UH«B  iownad  latoUMUeUMtaf  bfiu 

surfiice  of  its  bcll-xhapwl  portion,  where  it  pa^s  throagh 
awraral  tbiead-Uke  loops  or  pulleys  which  keep  it  applied 
to  the  eonetTity,  and  round  a  honv  point  which  projects 
frnm  the  surface,  and  is  attached  near  tin-  t  clin?  of  tlie 
rornuii  lo  the  edge  of  an  elastic  told  i  fi^-  1^,./  (  nf  tlie 
conjuncti\c  « hifh  i'  called  tiie  third  e\  elid  or  nictitating 
(i.e.  utn/n'n^)  membrane.  It  will  bv  easily  »ecn  by  the 
help  of  the  ^UIW^  from  this  description,  that  the  effect 
of  Um  mnidtaofloiii  contmetioQ  of  the  two  muscles  will  be 
to  disw  the  naiiihnne  with  great  rapidity,  making  it  sweep 
over  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  It  returns  by  its  own  elas- 
tidty  with  nearly  e(|uul  ijuickno^s.  A  bird  may  be  !>een  to 
use  this  mechanism  twenty  times  in  a  minute;  in  fact,  as 
often  as  it  may  be  neceuary  to  cleanse  the  surface  of  the 
aye.  The  colotir  of  the  membrane  is  milky ;  and  it  is  seen 
to  pass  ftofli  tho  upper  and  inner  to  the  outer  and  lower 
eomer  of  the  «f9  with  the  speed  fbr  which  the  act  of 
uinkinf:  is  proverbial.  There  in  a  rudiment  of  this  third 
eyelid  in  the  human  organ.  It  is  a  small  crcscentic  fold 
of  conjunctiva  situated  at  the  inner  cmithus  Ix  liiml  (he 
caruncle.  (Fig-  1.1,/)  The  Aa<r  is  also  a  rudiment  of  it, 
in  the  eyes  of  quadrupeds;  it  is  occasionally  forced  out  by 
the  pressure  of  the  ^lobe  against  the  nasal  sideof  the  orbit, 
being  unprovided  with  muscles. 

Seat  FirioH.—'The  retina  in  one  sense  is  not  the 
seat  of  vision.  It  is  necessary  to  the  perception  that 
the  impression  uf  lij^lit  ^-ln  u!d  bo  received  on  another  part 
not  endowed  with  sensibility,  namely  the  surface  of  the 
choroid;  and  that  the  vibration  or  other  effect  thus  im- 
presaed  should  be  transferred  to  the  retina  in  front  of 
that  surfiM.e;  for  where  the  dwraid  is  deficient  at  the 
entrance  of  the  nerve,  there  is  no  perception  of  light.  Tiiis 
nay  be  easily  shown  by  a  very  common  and  conclusive  ex- 
periment. If  two  discs  of  while  paper  be  fixeil  ii])on  a  wall 
at  the  di.>,tan(  e  of  two  feet  from  each  other,  and  an  olwerver, 
ba\ing  closed  one  eye  (the  left),  continues  to  gaze  attentively 
at  the  left-band  disc,  at  thu  same  time  slowly  retreating 
fkrai  the  wall,  be  will  for  a  time  continue  to  see  them  both; 
this  nqns  flrom  the  right-hand  object  emtenn^  of  course 
Istoffsny,  and  impinging  upon  the  retina  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  entrance  ot'  the  nerve  ns  he  gne-  hackward.  At 
length  when  he  has  reuched  llie  distance  of  about  6iJ 
feet  from  the  wall,  tlie  ii>;ht-hand  object  will  suddenly  dis- 
appear, and  remain  invisible  (the  observer  still  retreating) 
till  he  has  gained  a  distance  of  about  eight  feet.  During 
this  period  the  speetnim  has  been  psssing  over  the  citouUr 

Ktnn  ID  the  ehoroid  through  which  the  nerve  enters. 
inaensihlB  portion  of  the  retina  is  found  to  extend 
horisontally  over  five  degrees  and  a  half  of  the  angular 
range  of  v.-iuii.  The  eyes  are  generally  uncoual  in  power, 
and  the  experunent  succeeds  best  in  the  weaker  organ,  in 
which  the  obseuiation  is  more  sudden  and  complete.  In 
th«  sacperimeDt  previottsly  mentioned,  showing  the  distii* 
VnHon  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina,  the  snrfboe  of  the 
dioraid  is  fliintly  illuminated  through  the  transparent  ner- 
vous expansion  hy  what  is  called  the  disperMint  of  part  of 
the  li^ht  arhiiilti'il  tlirovi^^u  the  pupil;  but  the  rays  thus 
scattered  arc  locally  intercepted  by  the  opaque  blood  con- 
tained in  the  minute  branches  of  theartoqr;  hence,  aAw 
several  repetitions^  when  the  eje  has  beeono  aoeustoraod  to 
neglect  the  taper,  and  attend  to  tito  ihiatsr  hitomil  iUomi- 
Mtion,  the  thadotr  of  the  vascular  nel>wor1t  upon  the  «]lon>id 
"  ^oeptible  in  darli  lines. 


Appormt  direeUm  qf  ol^ect*  *eem  obktiitbf.-—A  body  la 
motion,  as  a  ball,  steiking  the  surfhee  of  another,  impreesss 

it  111  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  surface  at  the  j  nmt  of  im- 
[lacl.  This  riue  appears  to  hold  good  willi  i-e.-.|X'cl  to  the 
a(  li<i:i  of  light  upon  the  retina.  Indeed  if  impressions  of 
any  kind  be  made  upon  it,  the  sensation  is  that  of  light, 
and  the  direction  suggested  is  that  of  e  line  joining  the 
t  i  ntre  of  I  lie  sphere  of  which  the  latiiia  forms  a  part  with 
(iie  point  impressed,— in  other  words,  a  line  perjicndicular 
t  i  it.  This  may  be  ?!iown  in  several  ways:  if  we  excite  the 
nerve  by  pressing  tai  h  u  k  upon  the  eyedall  with  the  finger 
nail,  especially  il  tiiu  i  \e  he  closed  or  light  otherwise  ex- 
cluded, a  bright  ring  appears  to  be  sevii  in  a  diametrically 
opposite  quarter. 

ifrsd  yiaimu—U  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  be  oMeAdly 
removed  under  water  fnm  the  beck  of  an  eye.  an  inverted 
)ii<-tnri'  (if  :Miy  object  held  before  the  cornea  is  seen  upon 
liie  ni>\\  iiiiiky  surface  of  the  retina.  Hence  the  celebrated 
question  vailed  in  the  age  of  philij-opliical  barbarism,  how 
ih  it  that  wc  see  objects  erect  when  the  image  on  tlie  retina 
is  inverted?  TheqiMSlion  is  an  idle  one,  which  is  perhaps 
hardly  worth  answering.  The  mind  judges  of  the  apparent 
place  of  objects  or  of  parts  of  an  objeot  by  the  direstim  of 
the  impressions  made  upon  the  retina,  not  by  the  part  of  it 
which  may  happen  to  Ik*  affected  by  these  impreasiona.  The 
shad  ow  ot  ilie  central  artery  is  an  example  of  an  impre»^ii'ii 
necessarily  received  always  upon  the  same  parts;  yet  ibe 
Of/parent,  or  in  other  words  the  relative,  place  of  the  shadov 
will  be  found  to  vary  with  eveiy  movement  of  the  wf. 

Single  FsMOM.— Another  questioai,  not  so  trivial  ea  lbs 
last,  has  been  raised  with  respect  to  single  vision  with  ttn 
eyes,  as  the  impression  must  be  twofold.  But  perhaps  it 
will  not  require  an  answer  it  the  reader  will  try  to  inuigine 
double  vision  of  iho  saiuo  object,  ur  rather  oT  tlie  saiuc 
point,  for  the  question  resolves  itself  into  that.  Let  the 
two  siqpposed  imag^  approach  each  other,  siill  remaming 
douUei  tfll  diay  are  in  contact.  Another  step  in  the  imagi- 
nary approiimation,  and  they  are  one.  The  truth  is*  that 
both  eyes  see  the  object  in  the  same  place;  and  as  tw 
irnat;es,  iio  more  than  two  material  sub-tances,  can  occupy 
the  same  place  at  the  same  time,  the  luiprussious  coincide 
and  are  single. 

Dueam  1/  the  £ye.— We  shall  content  ourselves  in 
speaking  of  the  diseaiM  of  the  eye.  with  a  few  remrks 
which  may  serve  as  an  index  to  the  sepanto  articles  upon 
the  most  important  of  those  diseases. 

Blindness  may  be  produced  in  \arious  degree*  by  injur) 
or  disease  of  the  retina,  as  by  lighinini(.    Such  aflectiou- 
are  technically  known  as  amaurosis,  but  will  be  mcntioneJ 
under  the  more  familiar  title  of  Gutta  Ssrsna.  The  sight 
may  also  be  lust  by  aimhing  which  destroys  the  tnuwp«r> 
ency  of  any  of  the  refracting  media.   [Catasact;  Glav- 
coM.\ ;  Leucoma.]  Closure  ofthe  pupil  is  of  course  attended 
with  loss  of  vision.  It  arises  from  diseasesof  the  ir.~  and  ma^ 
sometimes  be  remedied  by  an  operation.  InLiniiatiun 
respect  to  inflammations  and  other  diseases  of  the  in-, 
sclerotic,  and  choroid,  will  be  found  under  Gch  t  ;  Ikitis; 
Porili,  Artiviciai.  ;  Rheiimatism;  Syphilis.  Inflamma- 
tory and  ulcerative  affections  of  the  coq)unctiva»  whether  of 
the  eye  or  lid,  are  called  OptmiALMiA.  The  diseases  of  the 
lachrymal  organs,  and  a  peculiar  paralytir  affcclu  n    /  '' 
muscle  which  elevates  the  U[i|,i  r  eychd  wii!  bi-  lueiitii  iicd  ru 
sped i\ely  under  the  heads  of  Fistula  Lxchrymalm  and 
Ptosis.  Almost  all  atfections  of  the  eye,  whether  they  result 
flcom  injury  or  spontaneously,  are  liable  to  be  extended  tnm 
one  eye  to  the  other,so  ckisa  is  theqrmpethv  betveso  these 
organs.  When  the  contents  of  the  eyebau  have  been  by 
any  means  evacuated,  whu  h  may  arise  either  from  accident 
or  disease,  or  oj>eiatioiis  wincii  dise;ise  sometimes  render^ 
necessary,  the  sclerotic  shrinks  lulo  a  tubercle  at  the 
bottom  of  the  eyot  which  produces  of  course  a  x'ery  un- 
sighllj  effect,  as  well  ae  no  httW  inoonvenience.    It  is 
eommon  in  these  oasca  to  resort  to  the  introductiaa  «f 
what  is  called  an  artifleial  eye,  oonsisting  of  a  smooth  sbeB 
of  glass  or  enamel,  suited  in  size  .ni'i  ^!  ipe  to  the  circuiB- 
stances  uf  the  case,  and  coloured  111  .  \an  iniitation  of  the 
reraainiinj  oigan.     It  is  dillicull  when  thi-  :s  well  nuuk 
to  distinguish  It  from  a  natural  e}e,  and  the  iUusidd  u 
much  more  complete  from  the  circumstance  that  lit: 
muscles,  still  attached  to  the  shrunk  sderotacwere  capahle  *£ 
moving  the  artifleial  eye  In  oonreepondeiiee  with  the  other  i*: 
an  extent  which  would  hardly  '  <■  la  lievod. 
I    £VK  (lu  Optics>.  [LioBTi  UPTics.j 
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KYE,  iti  bortU9dlH«hllM«iMlMinmllr  Infill  toth* 

b  Lid  of  a  plant. 
EYE.  rStfFrot«.l 
2YSMOUTH.  |ti  _ 
SYLAU,  iBor*  pnfwrif  FRSUSfflSCH-SlLAlJ  (Pn»- 

sian  Eilau),  is  a  cirrlc  in  the  Pni-.Bian  admin istrntivr'  .  irrlo 
oJ  Kuiilgsberg,  haviJj:^  an  area  of  about  460  hquaie  railes. 
which  ia  partially  woo  l' d,  «•  11  cultivated,  and  has  good 
putore  laad  and  productive  fisheries  on  ita  wcstora  boun- 
UR,  Ite  Fhaehe  HalT.   Population  about  37,000. 

AMMiMb-Kiluw  lb*  «hier  tmm,  bmU  ia  133C.  is  thuated 
oil  am¥ummt,  in  S4*Cft'  N. tat  and  SllPSfi'lC.long.  It 
has  an  old  castle,  a  church,  about  200  houses,  nnd  nhout 
2150  inhabitanta,  who  manufacture  voollen  cloiiis.  hats, 
leather,  &c.  The  name  it  bears  has  been  given  to  it  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  DeuUch-Eilau,  a  town  in  the 
Pruaaian  sdmiiiistrative  cirde  of  Marienwerder.  An  ob- 
stinate engigHMDl  look  plaoe  naar  Fmmmek-Ealaa,  be- 
tween  the  Fwadi  fbnm  under  Napoleon  end  iht  Rw^mi 
under  Bennigsen  on  the7tb  and  8th  February,  1807.  After 
•  the  oombatants  had  lost  30,000  in  killed  and  50,000  in 
wounded,  they  withdrew  their  troops  from  the  field. 

EYRE  <from  the  old  French  «$re,  a  journey),  the  court 
of  the  justices  itinerant  who  were  regularly  established,  if 
Mt  tot  npointed  by  the  parliament  of  NMtliuipton,  aj>. 
It7t— <t  Hen.  II.— with  a  delegated  power  ftomue  king's 
great  court,  or  Aula  Regis,  being  looked  upon  as  members 
thereof.  They  were  first  appointed  to  make  their  circuit  round 
the  kingdom  once  in  seven  years,,  but  by  Mat^na  CJharta, 
e.  12,  it  was  provided  that  tbey  bhuuld  be  sent  into  every 
county  onoe  a  year.  Their  jurisdirtion  and  mode  of  pro 
ceeding  are  laid  down  4  last.,  184.  These  judges  itinerant 
have  been  long  MqwnadBd  by  tiie  modem  justices  of  assize. 
There  was  also  a  court  so  called  irineh  was  held  before  the 
chief  justices  of  the  several  fbrrats,  under  the  old  Forest 
Laws.  These  courts  were  instituted  AJD.  1 184  by  Hen.  II., 
and  were  formerly  very  regularly  held;  but  the  last  of  any 
note  that  was  holdeii  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  be- 
fore the  Sail  of  Holland,  the  rigorous  proceedings  at  which 
are  r^pofledby  Sir  William  Jones  (Jones,  i.  266).  diaries  I. 
endeaffonred  to  make  Uiese  odiona  fbnet  lava  a  «onrce  of 
rerenoe  independent  of  the  parUanent;  and  <bough,  after 
the  Restoration,  anothnr  Court  of  Eyre  was  held  before  thi 
eurl  of  Ostford  (Norih's  Life  of  Lord  GuiUlfirrd,  46),  it 
was  merely  pro  formBf  and  -i];<  i he  Revolution,  1688,  the' 
have  fallen  into  total  disuse.  There  arc  still  two  odicers 
appointed  by  lotten  patent  (4  Ittst.  291),  who  are  ralleil 
Chief  Jnattoes  in  Byi%  the  one  nath,  the  other  north,  of 
TYent,  wboee  deputies  peHbnn  some  trifling  and  hamueos 
functions  connected  witn  the  royal  forests  in  their  teipaetivo 
flistricts: — the  ofliccs  thcmsehe.-i  are  sinc<"urus. 

EZE  KIEL,  tlio  Book  of  the  Prophet,  is  a  canonical 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  divided,  in  our  English 
version,  into  46  chapters,  and  placed  m%%  after  Jere- 
iniaJi's  Book  of  Lanentationab  and  before  the  book  of 
Daniel.  Enkiel  vna  partialW  contemporaneous  vith 
.Jeremiah,  and  is  one  of  the  proptiets  called  *  The  Greater.' 
a  distinction  whidi  rdates  to  the  oomparatire  magnitude 
and  importance  of  their  books.  He  wa.s  a  priest,  the  son 
of  Buzi  (i.  3).  and,  according  to  tbe  account  of  his  life 
a-scribed  (erroneously)  to  Epiphanius,  be  was  bom  at  a  place 
railed  Saresa.  In  the  first  Babylonian  captivity  he  was 
carried  awaj  by  Nebuchadnexsar  into  Mesopotamia,  with 
the  Kings  JeeonMli  and  Jehoiaebini,  and  all  the  pnneijpal 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  who  were  stationed  at  Tel-abib 
(iii.  1j)  and  at  other  places  on  tbi  ri^  t  Chebar  (i  I,  3), 
ihe  Cliaboras  of  Ptolemy,  which  flo'fts  aiio  the  ea-st  side  of 
tlif  Euphrates  at  Carchemish,  about  300 miles  north-west  of 
Babylon.  He  is  stated  to  have  commenced  his  prophesying 
111  t'htf  fiftb  year  of  hisi  captivity  (i.  2),  about  b.c.  '598, 
end  to  have  eontinued  it  during  moiv  than  ttjnaa*  that 
is,  nntfl  the  lb«iiteent1i  year  aftw  the  destruetion  of  Jera« 
salem  by  Ncbuchadnezsar.  The  psoudo-Epiphaniu.s  says 
that  Ezekiel,  on  account  of  his  aversion  tu  adopt  the 
Chaldnan  idolatry,  wis  put  to  death  by  tlie  Jewish  prince 
or  commander  of  the  captives.  liabbi  Benjamin  of  Tudeia 
states  that  his  tomb  is  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Chebar,  in  a  vault  built  by  King  Jehoiachim,  and  that 
within  it  the  Jews  keep  a  lamp  perpetually  burning.  The 
same  writer  a><serl8,  with  equal  appear  int  i-  of  ti  idituiial 
falsehood,  that  the  Jews  possess  the  bo«k  ui  K/i  kii  1  in  the 

Sr^cfi"'''  ai.H:jf;i:i['li,  ''vhich  they  read  ever'i'  year  on  iliC  j,i-eat 
ay  of  wpiatioo.    Ortatly  ineons^Mmt  with  snob  venera 
VX^  tit. 


tionis  the  fact  related  by  Calmet,  that  tin- J(  spenk  r,f 
this  prophet  verv  oontemptuously  as  having  been  Jeremiah'i 
servant  Doy,  ana  the  object  of  popular  ridieule  and  raillery, 
whence  his  name  *  ion  of  Boct '  iVH  6uB,  eontaBpt).  Jo* 
sephus  speaks  of  two  bodka  of  Biekiel,  IniC  cOBunantateta 
understand  him  to  mean  the  present  book,  divided  at  tho 
end  of  chapter  xxxix.,  for  the  nine  remaining  chapters  are 
distinctly  different  with  ret^ard  boi!i  i  -ubject  and  style. 
The  first  3^  chapters  are  occupied  with  the  prophet's  bighlf 
poetic  and  impas('ionc<l  announcement  of  God'a  wnlb  and 
vengeance  against  the  rebellious  idolatry,  nairnnmiiMia,  and 
sensuality  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  against  ueir  enwleet  tbe 
surrounding  nations.  All  this  portion  is  replete  with 
dreadful  pictunaof  the  ealamtties  of  war— of  ruin,  deso- 
lation, death,  and  destruction — slaughter,  pestilence,  famine, 
and  every  imaginable  state  of  misery ;  but  in  the  nine 
chapters  of  the  latter  portion  the  prophet  describes,  in  a 
more  prosaic  style,  bis  visiona  of  the  new  temple  and  city  of 
Jerusalem.  In  visionary  presence  he  walks  about  the  holy 
metropolis  of  Judaa  as  taned  from  its  ruins  in  which  it  waa 
left  by  the  Chaldajon  conqueror,  and  restored  to  the  splendor 
which  it  display-:  !  in  the  reign  of  Solomon.  He  measures 
and  observes  tuniuu  iy  ail  the  dimensions  of  the  Temple  and 
city;  gives  directions  for  the  celebration  of  sacrificial  rites, 
feastif,  and  ceremonies ;  partitions  tlie  country  among  the 
several  tribes;  and  enumerates  the  duties  of  priests,  king, 
and  people.  Dr.  A.  CJlarka,  in  his  edition  of  the  Bible, 
gives  a  plate  of  tbe  Temple  aoeordinn  to  Ezekiel's  descrip- 
tion, and  a  map  of  Ji:t'.!Ta  as  allotted  by  this  prophet  to  the 
different  tribes  A  lull  and  particular  analysis  of  the 
contents  of  the  whole  48  chapters  is  given  in  Mr.  Home's 
'  Introduction  to  tbe  Bible.'  The  following  is  a  brief  and 
general  survey.  Chapters  i.  to  iii.  (and  see  chap.  10)  describe 
tbe  vision  of  the  wheels  and  ehernhiia,  ealled  *  Jehorah's 
Chariot,*  and  the  prophetV  vaeeptien  of  the  divine  instnie- 
tions  and  commission.  Chapters  iv.  to  xxiv.  r«iterate  re- 
proaches and  denunciations  at^aiu&t  the  Isiaelitcs  and  their 
prophets,  announcing,  in  rarious  visions  and  parables,  tho 
numerous  calaniitie!>  about  to  come  upon  them  as  a  punish- 
ment of  their  rebellious  idolatry  and  depravity.  The  spedee 
of  idolatry  adopted  by  the  Jews  in  pMAaenea  to  the  re- 
liprious  system  of  Moses  appears,  by  the  deetarationa  of 
K/ckiel  and  the  other  pronhet.^  to  have  been  Sabism,  or  the 
ui  nhipof  tho  sun  on  lii^h  places  planted  with  tre^.  (8e© 
■hnpters  viu.  viv,  ^  .  i  :i  x\.  xxviii.  kc.)  Dr.  A.  Clarke 
qaotes  Palladius  '  De  Re  HusUca'  to  show  that  tbe  '  tile' 
(iv.  1)  on  which  the  prophet  portrayed  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem was  a  biick,  two  feet  Ung  and  one  fiwt  broa^  md 
he  snppoass  that  the  mimie  appatatos  of  war  (t.  S)  were 
made  by  the  prophet  with  clay.  The  390  years  sii^iflod 
by  the  prophet's  lying  as  many  days  (v.  4  and  5)  on  liis 
If  ft  side,  are  said  by  biblical  chronologisis  to  be  tho 
period  from  b.c.  970  (o  580;  and  tlie  40  years  signified 
oy  his  lying  4U  days  on  his  right  side  (v.  6)  is  the  |  eriod 
from  BX.  580  to  540.  Concerning  the  ibet  of  bakuig  - 
braad  with  human  and  othfv  excrement  (t.  Hand  liX 
see  Calmet's  Diet,  by  Taylor,  vol.  iii.;  Fragments,  p.  9,  &c., 
where  the  oriental  custom  of  using  dung  for  fuel  is  ex- 
plained. Chapters  xxiv.  to  xxxii.  declare  th  '  'Ireadlbl 
judgments  of  God  against  tbe  enemies  of  tbe  Jews,  namely, 
the  surruundinp;  nstions  of  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Bdom- 
ites,  and  Philistines ;  against  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Zidoo; 
and  against  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  It  mav  sufftoe  t» 
lemark  here  that  all  these  manifestations  oi^  the  divine 
anger  towards  the  nations  of  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  and 
Egypt,  relate  to  the  slaughter  and  deva-siiiuon  which  at- 
tended tho  conquests  of  IS'ebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon  ; 
and  that  in  order  properly  to  understano  the  prophet's  de- 
scriptions, it  is  necessary  to  consider  particularly  tbe  cir- 
cumstances and  character  of  the  J««%ainl  dl  thaeidlalMal 
history  of  the  panod.  Of  thMa  aa  akatiait  it  mttm  by 
BtiJiop  Keweome  in  the  Intfodnotiaa  to  hit  IkaDuatiea  oif 
Ezekiel,  and  more  particular  and  critical  accounts  ara 
supplied  in  the  schoha  and  prolegomena  of  the  various 
commentators  named  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

Chapters  xxxiu.  to  xxxvu.  are  occtt|ued  with  declara- 
tions of  tlic  justice  and  forgivaneas  of  God  to  tbe  sa- 
peotant'the  ikU  of  Jerusalem— a  «av«n  rehuka  (chap, 
xxxiv.)  of  the  avarice,  idleness,  and  emelty  of  the  thep- 
henls  or  priests  of  I  -t~ir'  -  and  consolatory  promises  of  ihe 
people's  rrsiuriitii  ii  return  to  IMoaiino-  Chapters 
xxxviii.   and  XXXiv.    r.;ii'^:[i   O.te   i'iu{>hecy    of  Gu-^  aod 

^^op^;  and  the.  nine  i^oluding  eb^tai^ia ^Iceady 
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st»Ud,  eoBtain  Um  prophet's  visions  of  the  tempie  and 
HIT  of  J«nis«I«ni— thek  iUiiieiiiiiiNii»  strntetate,  embel- 
lishmcntsi,  &c.— the  ceremonial  arrangements  of  the  hier- 
urch)  ,  and  tho  allotment  of  the  land  of  Judsa  among  the 
iteveral  trib^  on  their  retui  n  f  jlu  <  ;iptivity.  The  isubject 
matter  of  Esekiel  i»,  for  tiie  most  part,  identical  with  that  of 
Us  contemponuv  Jeremiah,  and  mueli  tiaiilarity  is  obserra- 
in  tbsar  decumtioni.  The  oonqtMnta  and  devMUtions 
ofNabndndaMnr  form  the  principal  tbema  of  endi ;  bat 
Eiekiel  views  them  rhieflv  as  affecting  Israel,  while  Jere- 
miah describes  them  with  especial  reference  to  JuJah. 
Both  declaim  with  vehement  indignation  against  the  de- 
pravity of  the  priests,  and  against  the  *  lying  divinations*  of 
tfao  pim^wta  Woo  sought  to  mduoe  the  people  to  shake  off 
their  BabyloniBn  slavery.  (Compare  Jeremiah,  chapters 
xxiii.,  xxvii.,  xxviii.,  xxix.  with  Ezekiel,  chapters  xiii., 
xxxiv.)  Parts  of  the  hook  of  Kevelations  may  be  compared 
with  some  portions  of  Ksekiel :  Hev.  tv.  with  Ksek.  i.  and 
X.,  respeotiug  the  cherubim  with  wings  full  of  eyes ;  and 
Rev.  %u  xkL,  xxiit  with  £iak.  xL  to  xliiiq  dMetaMPg  the 
New  Jenisaleiii. 

That  Ezekiel  is  a  very  obscure  writer  is  asserted  by  all 
who  have  attempted  to  explain  his  prophecies.  The  antient 
Jews  considered  them  as  inexplicable,  and  the  council  of 
the  Senhediim  oneedelihenlea  long  on  the  propriety  of  ex- 
dttdtDg  tlMm,  on  this  aeeonnt,  flwm  the  canon  (Oalmet, 
prEpf  ar?  Esech.);  but  to  prevent  this  exclusion  Rabbi  Ana- 
nias un  loriijok  to  explain  completely  the  vision  of  Jeho- 
vali's  .  Jiar;oi  (i.  and  X.).  His  proposal  was  accepted  by 
the  council,  aad  in  order  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  his 
task  without  interruption  dwyftimished  liini  with  3uu  bar- 
rels of  oil  to  supply  bis  lamp  dnnnc  thn  ooune  of  his  stu- 
dies. Dr.  Adam  Clarke  ruales  ttii  marvellous  aneodote 
in  his  Comment  on  the  Bible,  and  in  repeating  it  in  his 
*  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature,'  he  says  tiie  quantity  of 
oil  was  300  tont.  It  vras  also  alleged  as  a  reason  for  reject* 
ing  Enkiel  from  the  eenon  that  he  teachra,  in  diteet  eon* 
tradielfam  1o  tho  Mrneie  dootrinei  that  children  chall  ml 
suffer  punishmrnt  fir  the  offences  of  their  parents  (xviii., 
:J-20).  (Sci.'  11  u ell  '  Dcmonstnitio  Kvang.,  prop.  -1,  de  Pro- 
phet. Ezech.  )  r?t  J<  I  tno  considers  Ezekiel's  visions  and 
expressions  very  difficult  to  be  imderstuod,  and  says  that  no 
«0e  ttoder  the  age  of  30  was  permitted  to  read  thmn.  <Hie- 
ron.  proem,  in  lib.  Eseeh.)  It  is  aatonishinCi  aaye  Dr. 
Clarke,  how  difficult  it  is  to  settle  the  text  by  a  collation  of 
MSS. ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  many  other 
interpreters,  he  adds,  that  much  remains  tu  be  done  to 
restore  the  original  Hebrew  text  to  a  state  of  pnii^. 
Mii.h—ii«,  Eichtiom.  Newcome,  and  many  other  oom- 
menletoie,  beve  written  eopionsly  on  die  peenUarities  of 

F-7,4:i.'l's  '^r\]p.  f?rntii:~  fl'rrr'"_  irl  K-ct1i.)  s|>caks  of  it 
Willi  ilio  hii_'hr-,t:  .itiuii,  uuii  t:iiUijiares  the  prophet  to 

Homer.  Mn  lin  lis  Li  linit.s  its  bold  and  striking  originality, 
but  denies  that  sublimity  is  any  part  of  its  character,  though 
the  passion  terror  is  highly  excited.  Bishop  Lowth  (Pru*- 
leet  Heb.  Poet.)  regards  Ezekiel  as  bold»  vehement,  trap- 
cal ;  wholly  intent  on  exaggeration ;  in  sentiment  fervid, 
bitter,  indignant;  in  imagery  magniQcent,  harsh,  and  almost 
deformed;  in  diction  grand,  austere,  rough,  rude,  unculti- 
vated ;  aMmnding  in  repetitions  from  indignation  and  vio- 
iKiee.  This  eminent  indge  of  Hebrew  literature  aasigns 
to  the  poetry  of  Biekld  the  seme  trait  among  the  Jewish 
whteiB  as  that  of  iBschyhis  amonp;  ih<3  Greeks;  and  in 
speaking  of  the  preat  obst  ui  ry  <  t  ins  vjaions,  ho  believes  it 
to  consist  not  so  much  m  ilu-  Irmt^i.agc  as  in  tho  conception. 
Eichhom  (the  peculiar  character  of  whose  criticism  we 
hnve  notieed  unaer  that  article)  ivganis  tho  Book  of  Ezekiel 
as  a  series  of  hishly-wrought  and  extremely  artificial  poetical 
pictures.  No  other  prophet,  he  says,  has  given  such  n^dom 
to  imagination.  *  K  very  thino;  is  dressed  m  fables,  allegories, 
and  visionary  poetry.  Uo  is  so  used  to  eesta&ie^  and  vision- 
aries that  ho  adopts  their  appropriate  language  when  he 
hae  no  Tinoii  to  dmcrflie.'  In  nooaraanoe  with  the  doetiines 
•f  the  Oeratn  nlioMdism  be  eonsidets  the  prophebiee  as 

nothing  nu  ro  thnn  the  prctiral  fictions  of  a  heated  oriental 
imoginntioit  uf  li  binnlar  uy,turo  with  tho  poetry  of  the  book 
of  Revelations.  A  ri'inarkablo  characteristic  of  the  poems 
of  Ezekiel,  observes  the  same  cntic,  is  the  painful  detail 
■nd  minutenesa  of  bis  descriptions.  He  considers  the  pro- 
phet ee  a  great  original  poet,  but  from  his  turgid  and  hyper- 
wdieel  style  he  assigns  him  to  the  tilwr  age  of  Hebrew 
literature. 

Is  rude  tndiKnatwn,  vwlent  energy,  and  iliM°egiird  of  de* 


licacy  and  disguise,  the  dennnciatieaa  and  iMnifliMi  ■( 
Ezekid  are  said  by  Or.  Clarke  to  leiembb  Aa  mlini 

Juvenal.  The  same  character  of  thought  and  cxprcison 
is  exhibited  in  tiie  writings  of  the  two  other  Greater  Pn>- 
phets,  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  (Compare  Ezi  k  a  4  to 
37  ;  xxiii.  17-21 ;  Isaiah,  xxviiL  7, 8;  xxxvi.  11  Bsekid't 
remarkable  prophecy  of  Gog  and  Magog,  xxxfiiL  md 
xixix..  has  uwnys  beea  %  ciu^eet  of  leuwd  waftwu. 
and  tt«  enltttraons  are  nearly  as  nnmennis  u  ths  ti- 
positor;*.  However,  onlv  tMo  appear  to  possess  any  cta- 
biderable  probability.  Gog,  according  tu  xke  kax,  vu 
Aniiochus  Epiphanes*  according  to  the  second,  be  «u 
Cambysee,  kii^;  of  Persia.  In  modem  tines  it  k*  . 
been  daborately  shown  by  Mr.  Granville  Peim  that  Geg  ti 
to  be  recognized  in  the  pcri-  in  i  f  tbt  Emperor  Ntpokci! 
and  Maj^og  in  the  people  or  n^t m  of  France.  Hntreati^; 
on  the  snlijiv-t,  riihtSfii  ■  Tiio  ProiilR'cy  of  Ezekid,  o.i.- 
cerauig  Goguc.  the  last  tyrunt  of  the  chuid);,'  &&,  puih 
lished  in  18lfi,  is  a  production  replete  with  eorion  Imnuig 
and  argUBentattte  inniiuitj. 

iCommeitiatia  of  fiauer,  Doederlein.  He/el,  Miehssb: 
Dathe,  Propneice  Majf^^rr.i,  1 785 ;  Vr.  Seiler,  £W«r  dtt 
WeisMgimgen  und  ihre  ErJuUuttf^,  1 795 ;  Volborth, 
chiel  au/s  neue  out  dsm  Hebrai$cken  ibertetzt,  , 
Bishop  Neweome'a  ImptoMd  VtnUm,  MttnaA  irrmc- 
MMMl,  and  BsBfOmiaHm  tf  Bx^kM,  4io^  17W;  Vsnna 

Lectiones  Academics  a-!  F-rrMrlrm,  1  vols.,  4to., 
Roscnmiiller,  Scholia  in  KzedueLvi-i,  l  voU.,  410.,  IMS, 
Les  Propkitfs  mmvellement  triiduitt  sur  nkbrtti, 
avec  (ks  Explicaiionn  et  Notes  Crihquet,  lUv<d».,  svc 
1822;  Nojes.  New  Trarulatim  qf  the  Pnphett  in  Ckr> 
twkmieal  Qnler,  IMS,  AMten;  Koth  OnPraak)q;EiA' 
haen  SmUHvn^  in  tfar  AUe  TeH^  vol.  iii.;  Bsretiff, 
Vitions  of  Ezekiel,  4<o. ;  Prideaux's  Connection,  rsL  l; 
Bishop  Luwth's  Prelectionei ;  Dr.  Gill's  Exposition  '/  tkt 
Prophets,  2  vols.  fol.  1757;  Bishop  Lowth's  Conmeni.  m 
the  Bnphattt  4ta  1828 ;  Qreenhill  a  ExpoeUim  ^  Esthei 
i  vols.  4to.  1649.  The  moit  learned  and  eiaboats  an- 
mentary  on  Ezekiel  is  by  two  Spaniili  J«RUt%  PlaftaiiBt 
Villalpandus,  in  .3  vols.,  folio.) 
EZEKIEL-  {Dr.^m.\tic  Art  a>d  Litekattbf.*  , 
EZRA,  thu  Book  of,  wa  cauonical  book  of  thcUtdTei'.}^ 
ment,  placed  next  after  the  second  book  of  Chronicln  ta^ 
before  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  and,  in  the  English  vermj 
is  divided  into  ten  chapters.  By  Jews  and  Christians  it  ^ 
gencrs'ly  l  eeu  attributed  to  the  ^ir.o  t  whose  name  it  besn, 
chiclly  L  eL  jiise  thioughout  diaptcrs  vui.  and  ix.  the  acticst 
of  £/.ra  uu  .\jlatod  in  tho  first  person.  He  is  supposed  n 
have  written  the  two  books  of  Chreniolee  and  the  book  <j 
Esther.  It  is  maarkable  that  the  tnt  two  versea  of  Eif| 
and  a  part  of  the  third  firm  ihe  conclusion  of  the  sec  'ii 
book  of  Chronicles.  [Chruniclks.]  Ezra,  E»(lra«. 
Esdra  in  the  Hebrew  is  rHTN.  azrh.  si^-mfSinc  "  Iw'.;'  « 
'  succour.'  His  genealogy  up  to  Aaron  is  given  in  chap,  v  1 
1-5.  In  verses  6  and  11  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  |H>'^ 
and  ready  scribe  of  the  words  of  the  law  of  Moses;  ilj 
he  appears  to  have  been  an  able  and  important  sgeet  ii 
the  principal  events  of  his  age  Liiiil  nation  The  proabt't 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  were  contemporary  with  Ezra.  {Cm 
pare  Hagg.  L  12,  Zech.  ilL  4,  and  Emv,}  There  i->a 
books  of  Eire  ao  caUed ;  namely,  the  *iiir"rf'  one  bsann 
his  name,  the  book  of  Nefaemiefi,  wfaieb  by  the  antienl  J«1 
TiT^fl  by  the  Greek  an i-nio man  rliurch*';;  is  ron-u'lcrr-l  m  tl| 
second  book  of  Ezra,  aiid  iwo  b^iuka  ui  Eijr.i  or  tcdi.i!>  in  t| 
Apocrypha.  The  first  of  tho  two  a|iocryi'hal  books  ojntai^ 
the  substance  of  the  canonical  one,  with  many  arcamsiad 
tial  additions,  and  in  the  Greek  ehnreh  it  is  read  as  can 
nical ;  but  the  second  exhibits  a  more  decided  appesraoj 
of  fiction,  and  by  no  church  is  regarded  as  a  work  of  >n!| 
ration,  though  it  is  cited  by  several  of  tlio  antient  ^tb^ 
'Ilic  first  six  chapters  of  the  canonical  book  :ire  reran^ 
by  some  biblical  critics  as  improperly  ascribed  to  Ezra.  ( 
between  the  event  with  which  uie  aeventh  ehapter  od 
'  meneee,  that  is,  the  eommiMian  from  Amxerxes  haai 
manus,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  to  Eim  r  t 
to  Jerusalem,  tt.r.  45^,  and  that  winch  icruiiuau^  i 
sixth  ohapter,  namely,  the  coiiipk-tion  of  the  second  'eu>]i 
in  ilie  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,B.c  it 
there  is  a  chasm  of  fifty-eight  yeei&  The*  e^-ents  reccrtli 
in  the  whole  ten  chapters  of  the  canonical  book  (>f  I< 
embrace  a  jktuxI  of  ninety-otie  years,  that  is,  from  the  edj 

of  CJyi  ii:'  L-sucd  in  the  first  \r:2.i        Im.-  rei.Ti:,  H  C.  j'^W  ^ 

the  return  of  the  captive  Jews  to  JerusaWiu,  to  the  tera 
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nation  of  £n«'«  government  by  the  miacUm  of  Nehemmh 
to  Jerusalem  from  Artaxerxe*  Longimsmus,  in  the  twen- 
li«th  year  of  his  reigii,  ikC.  44r>.  As  DaoM's  tsventT  pro- 
luetic  vmik*  oommenee  at  the  goinfr  fbnh  of  tba  edict  of 
Cynis  to  Zerubbabcl  or  of  that  ot  Artaxerxe«  to  Ezra, 
thfiso  cvent:^  have  been  the  subject  of  much  critical  invcsti- 
gati  n  amiHig  biblical  <-ritics. 

Tiie  contents  of  the  first  six  chapters  are  brioQy  as  follow. 
Chap.  i.  gives  an  account  of  the  proclamation  of  Cyrus  con- 
iWfiiinjL  hit  Kleaa«  of  the  «apUv«  J«wi,  permttlang  them 
to  go  mm  Bdiylon  io  Jmummi  to  rebttild  tbo  temple ; 
of  the  restoration  of  their  jpiopor^,  Hflxed  vasaeb  and 
utensils ;  and  of  presents  maoe  by  tfie  Cbatdamns  of  money 
and  various  provision's.  Chap,  ii  states  the  numbers  of 
each  of  the  familiei  comp<isinEr  the  multitt  i'"  whidi  re- 
turned to  Judajawith  Zcrubbuhcl.  and  the  number  of  their 
beasts  of  burden.  All  this  account,  exoepting  some  of  the 
numbers,  is  repeated  word  for  word  in  tlw  leventh  chapter 
of  Nehemiah,  b^paniog  at  ver.  6.  In  for.  <4  aod  6i  ot 
Ezra,  the  total  nwohor  oiP  the  people  if  said  lo  Into  been 
42,360,  which  appears  not  to  agree  with  the  preceding  par- 
ticulars, since  the  additibn  of  these  produces  only  ^9,t!l8, 
that  is,  a  deficiency  of  12,54'2.  The  numbers  given  in 
Nehemiah  occasionally  differ  very  widely  iVom  those  in 
Ezra :  for  instance,  the  children  of  Azgad  are  said  in  Ezra 
(iL  12)  to  have  beoa  1S22;  hut  in  Nehemiah (vii.  17)  tbev 
are  laid  to  have  heen  9STt,  or  1160  more.  NehemiaB 
repeats  precisely  the  total  c^ven  by  Ezra,  42,360 ;  but  the 
addition  of  Nehemiah  »  particular  numbers  makes  31,089, 
or  a  deficiency  of  11,271.  Tlte  numbers  of  horses.  736, 
muleii  245,  cameU  435,  nnd  asws  6,7^0,  exactly  agree  in 
the  two  accounts;  but  in  Ez.ra,  ver.  69,  the  chief  lathers 
give  to  the  treasury  6 1,000  drams  of  gold;  in  Nehemiah, 
ver.  71,  they  give  only  20,000.  C3uip.  ill.  reoofds  the  events 
of  setting  up  the  altar  at  Jerusalem  and  re-establishing 
the  Jewish  sacrificial  worship.  An  aocotuit  of  the  in- 
terruption of  the  building  of  the  Temple  by  the  decree 
cf  Artaxerxes,  and  its  completion  by  a  subsequeat  de- 
cree of  the  same  monarch,  with  transcripts  of  the  docu- 
ments written  on  these  oeeasiODa*  occupy  chapters  Ar.,  v.,  and 
vi.  Chapters  vii.  and  iSL  contain  an  account  of  Esra's 
commission  from  Artaxerxes  to  undertake  tlie  government 
of  Judaea,  his  pre|wrations  and  reception  of  presents  for  his 
journey  thither,  willi  a  multitude  of  Jews,  who  it  appears 
still  remained  in  Babylon  after  the  return  to  Judjca  of  the 
multitude  under  Zcrubhabel ;  an  enumeration  of  the  jK!0ple 
and  families  who  rett»rned,  and  the  weight  of  gold  and  silver 
contributed  by  the  king,  his  councillors,  and  the  Israel- 
iioe,  for  the  use  of  the  Tem^  at  Jerusalem  (xiii.  25-28). 
The  value  of  these  prewnts  amounts  to  803,600/.  Chapters 
ix.  and  x.  relate  the  proceedings  of  Exra  in  separating  (Vom 
their  wives  and  children  all  iIm  Israelites  who  had  married 
women  from  among  the  surrounding  nations,  and  thus 
*  mingled  the  holy  seed  with  the  abominations  of  the  Gen- 
tiles.'  Bbk  (z.  3,  5,  19.  44)  made  all  the  Israelites  who 
had  'alwige  vitres  and  childien'  swear,  and  give  their 
hands,  that  they  wmM  put  them  away,  whidi  aeeordingly 
n  as  done.  7>  n  latter  half  of  the  last  chapter  contains  a  long  I 
list  of  the  liuiibands  and  fathers  who  were  the  subjects  of  i 
this  nationsil  renovation.  The  part  from  iv.  8  t  i  .  i,  2? 
is  written  in  the  Cbaldee  idiom,  the  rest  m  Hebrew. 
The  period  to  which  the  fimr  lart  ebapters  relate,  com- 
prisiiw  the  Jewish  historr  ftom  m^t.  458  to  v.c.  445,  is 
Qoevarwitb  the  age  of  ftneles.  The  suhjeet  natter  of  the 
book  of  Nehemiah  heing  identical  with,  that  of  Ezra,  the 
collation  of  the  two  affords  a  mutual  illustration.  Chapter 
viii.  of  Nehemiah  rflines  circumstantially  tLe  kici  oi  E/.ra'r. 
solemn  raiding  and  exposition  of  the  law  to  the  assembled 
Israelites,  who,  according  to  Dr.  Prideaux,  were  taught  the 
signification  of  the  Hebrew  wonb  by  means  of  Chaldaie 
interpreters  (8);  for.  since  their  seventy  years'  captivity  in 
fiabjlOD,  the  Chaldee  instead  of  the  Hebrew  haa  become 
their  vernacular  language.  (Dean  Prideaux's  Connection, 
fob,  p.  263.)  The  critical  arguments  adduced  in  opposition 
tu  the  opinion  that  the  Israelites  lost  the  Hebrew  knguapre, 
and  understood  only  the  Chalda>an,  are  well  exhibited  in 
Dr.  Gill's  learned  'Dissertation  on  the  Antiquity  of  the 
ITebrew  Language^*  %wo^  I7t7.  Tho  two  principal  under- 
lakiags  of  Esio  vw^K  Tiio  rMtentkm  of  the  Jfcwiah 
lav  Md  ritual,  ■eooTding  to  the  modes  olseervod  befine 

'he  cantivity  ;  and  2.  The  collection  and  rectifirnitn.n  of  the 
•Sacrea  Scriptures.  On  account  of  these  important  ser- 
vices the  Jowt  MfMdcd  hin  as  a  second  Moses.  It  ym 


commonly  believed  by  the  antient  fathers  of  the  Chrt'^tian 
churdi  that  all  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Jews  were  en- 
tirely destroyed  in  the  confli^ration  of  the  temple  aud  cC^ 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  tint,  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  Jews  from  the  Chaldtcan  captivitj\  these  vmtint,'!' 
were  wholly  reproduced  by  a  divine  inspiration  of  Ezra. 
(See  lrenn?us,  Adcersus  Hcrres,  1.  iii.  c.  2^  ;  Tertullian,  Dt^ 
Haintu  Mulierum,  c.  iii. ;  Clemeui*  Alexandrinu^  Strom,  i. ; 
Basil,  in  Epist.  ad  Chilonem.)  The  following  passages 
ttoxa  the  second  Apocryphal  book  of  Esra,  xiv.  26,  45. 
46,  47,  appear  to  sanction  this  opinion.  *  Behold,  Xxird,* 
says  Ezra, '  I  will  go  as  thou  hast  commanded  mo,  and  re- 
prove the  people.  The  world  is  set  in  darkness,  and  they 
that  dwell  therein  are  without  lijjht,  for  thy  law  it  burnt ; 
therefore  no  man  knoweth  the  thmgs  that  are  done  of  thee; 
but  if  I  have  found  grace  before  thee,  send  the  Holy  Ghost 
into  me,  and  I  shall  write  all  things  that  have  been  done  in 
the  world  since  the  beginning,  whieh  were  written  in  the 
iaw;  And  God  said.  Go,  prepare  to  write  swiftlVt  and  nllMI 
thou  hast  dotie,  some  things  shalt  thou  publish,  and  serao 
things  shalt  thou  show  secretly  to  the  wise.'  Tlic  learned 
Dr.  Prideaux  (Conntetinn,  p.  260,  fol.)  remarks,  that  'in 
the  time  of  king  Josiah  (n  c.  C40),  through  the  impiety  of 
the  two  preceding  reigns  of  Manaaaeb  and  Ammon  (a  period 
of  sixty  years),  the  book  of  the  law  wassode8tio}'ed  and  lost; 
that,  besides  the  eopj  of  it  which  Hdkiah,  the  hi^-priest, 
aoefdentany  fbnnd  tn  the  Temple  (2  Kings  xxif.  8,  flfee.; 

2  Chr-Ti.  xx'':i', .  M,  &c.),  there  v.Ti?  thm  ni  other  to  be  had; 
for  Hilkiali'b  .surprise  in  finding  li.  and  Josiah's  fj;rief  in 
hearing  it  read,  do  plainly  show  that  neither  of  them  had 
ever  seen  it  before ;.  and  if  this  pious  king  and  the  high- 
priest  were  without  it,  it  cannot  be  thought  that  any  ouo 
else  had  it'  U  this  were  the  authentie  oepy  laid  up  befoio 
the  Lord  ht  tbo  Temple,  it  -was  hunied,  as  believed  by  all 
Jewish  and  Christian  writers,  in  the  burning  of  the  Temple, 
fifty-two  years  afterwards,  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux takes  it  to  be  implied  in  several  passages  which  he 
cites  that,  from  the  copy  accidentally  found  by  the  high- 
priest  Hilkiab,  some  transcriptions  were  made  previous  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  that  fW>m  these  scattered 
copies  Bm  formed  his  improved  edition  of  the  sacred  text 
In  common  with  mobt  other  modern  divines,  he  rejects  the 
opinion  of  the  fathers  respecting  the  restoration  of  the 
Scriptures  by  a  new  revelai  i:i  u.i  E^ra,  obser\ing  (p.  261) 
that  'it  would  very  much  shock,  the  faith  uf  many  bhunld 
it  be  held  that  the  sacred  writings  owe  their  present 
being  to  such  a  revival ;  it  being  obvious  for  sreptical  per- 
sons to  object  that  be  who  is  said  thus  to  have  revived 
th^m  forged  the  wholo.*  All,  he  continnes.  thai  E«ia  did 
was—*  he  got  together  as  many  cx>pies  of  the  sscved  wrilinge 
as  he  could,  and  out  of  them  all  ho  set  forth  a  corrected 
edition,  in  which  he  took  care  of  the  following  particulars; 
—  I.  He  corrected  all  the  errors  introduced  into  these 
copies  by  the  negligence  or  mistakes  of  transcribers ;  for, 
by  comparing  them,  he  found  out  the  true  reading,  and  set 
ail  to  lights.  2.  Ho  eoUected  together  all  the  books  of 
which  the  saeredSeriptnras  did  then  eontist  disposed  them 
in  proper  order,  and  settled  the  camm  of  ?.-Tiptnrr  up  tn 
that  time.'  The  .Jewish  writers  states  thai  the  canon  wius 
decided  by  a  cu[lgl■L•'^s  of  120  <.'irierL>  u  nder  the  presidency  ot 
Ezra;  but  mxco  they  mention  as  members  of  it  not  only  the 
contemporaries  of  Ezra,  as  Daniel,  Shadrach,  Mescheoh, 
and  Ahodmco,  but  the  high>piieat  Simon  the  Just  who 
lived  250  years  Uter,  it  is  ovidottt  that  thoy  mean  the 
number  of  those  who  <^»>««<}Wy  arranged  and  rectified  the 
canonical  books.  Ezra  divided  all  the  books  he  collected 
iti:o  three  parts;  the  law,  that  is,  the  Pentateuch  ;  th-." 
prophets,  oontainingall  the  historical  and  prophvlical  books ; 
and  the  bagiographa.  which  comprised  all  the  writings  not 
included  in  tho  two  other  divisions.  (JoiophuB»  odtorv. 
Apion.)  Ho  ifividod  tho  Pentateutsh  into  54  aaetfoUi  «M 
or  which  was  read  e\ery  Sabbath ;  and,  aoeoidhig  to  tho 
Jewish  authorities,  ho  was  ahso  the  author  of  the  smaller 
rlivisions  called  Pesukim,  or  verses,  and  of  the  various 
readings  and  suggested  corrections  inserted  in  the  margins 
of  the  Hebrew  copies.  These,  culled  Ken  Cetib  (that  which 
is  read  and  that  which  is  written),  appear  however  in  the 
books  attributed  to  Ezra  himscli.  yOn  tliese  particulars 
see  the  remarks  of  Frideauxi  BuxUw^  Vindidee  Veri' 
Iati9  H^mu'etf,  par.  ii.  e.  4 ;  Walton^  Pnlegam.,  viii.  §  18' 
and  Dr.  Gill's  Difssertation  nn  thp  Hebrew  Languag*.) 
Moat  biblical  critics  state  that  iizra  changed  the  antient 
nameaof  plaeaa  Ibr  thoae  by  which  theao  piMa  were  known 
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iu  his  time,  and  some  tay  that  he  wrote  out  all  the  Scrip- 
lures  in  the  Chaldoc  rharactcr,  which  alone  was  used  and 
undentuod  by  the  Jews  after  the  ChaUloian  captivity. 
WlMthor  Ezra  added  tlie  vowel-points,  and  whether  they 
tf«n  iiiTWDt«cl  by  the  Uosorite  irrammarians  at  a  period 
ftr  posterior  to  tho  tiM  of  Christianity,  are  subjects 
of  great  oontroveivy  •mong  Hsbraw  critics.  A  ooucim 
and  able  view  of  this  dispute  is  contained  in  Houbi- 
gaiit's  '  Racines  Hcbraiques,*  1732.  The  Jewish  con>- 
montators  assert  tliat  all  the  rules  and  observances 
preserved  by  tradition  from  the  time  anterior  to  the  cap- 
tivity vero  carefully  collected  by  Ezra,  and  that  having 
reviuwed  them,  those  ubich  he  sanctioned  bv  hit  au- 
thority henceforth  constituted  the  oaral  Isw.  Ui  eootfm* 
distinctioa  to  that  which  is  written ;  the  ihmA  of  Jen- 
Mdea,  lik*  the  dmidtof  Bobm^  ngaidiof  Seriptom  and 


tradition  of  equal  authority,  and  believing  tlie  Utter  to  bs 

highly  necessary  for  clearing  the  obscurities,  supplying  tlio 
defects,  and  solving  the  difficulties  of  the  former.  ( Sec  the 
Rabbinical  authorities  cited  bv  Dr. Prideaux.)  It  is  a  iheurj 
suggested  by  this  learned  ^vine.  and  since  adcHited  by 
many  others,  that  all  the  numerous  passages  of  the  Uekrav 
Scriptures  which  involve  clu-onological  innonilHoiiiii  wntn 
interpolntions  made  by  Ezra,  and  that  this  is  the  only 
possible  way  to  solve  the  difficulties  wliich  arise  firon  OOB* 
sidcring  the  several  books  as  the  productions  of  the  persons 
to  whom  they  are  commonly  ascribed.  Hie  Bwk  of  Ezra, 
with  the  two  Books  uf  Chronicles,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  aud 
Malachi,  are  supposed  bv  Dr.  Prideaux  to  have  been  added 
tothessered  caDom  bjrtM  higb-friert  SftoMn  the  Jittt»i» 
the  jeer  b.c.  ISO, 
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F  i&  A  labio-dental  aspirmta  b«»ring  the  same  relation  to 
tb«  other  labio-dental  aspirate  V  which  the  loiters  called 
Hmet,  pthftt  bwr  to  th>  mtdim,  6»g,  d.  ItooeupiM  tho 
rizth  plaee  in  tho  Sngliih  m  in  tho  Latin  dphabot.  that 

corresponding  -with  the  dipamma  of  the  old  Greek  alphabet, 
and  tu©  VBU  of  the  Hebrew.  In  power  and  form  it  is 
likewise  closely  relatetl  to  tlvi'io  two  letters.    [Ai  phah:-  r 

The  letter  F  is  interchangeable  with  tne  other  aKpiraiea 
cA  or  A  and  tA.  andtllBlrith  the  lip-letters  p  aud  b. 

1.  F  in  Latin  comnondc  to  A  in  Sponialii  «•  Latin /or- 
mofO,  boantiftil ;  SpatiMh  htrmofo  ;  lalin^mina,  female ; 
Spanish  ^ffm^Td ;  LAtia/ugere,  fly;  Spanish  AmV.  Other 
examples  may  readihr  be  found  in  a  Spanish  Dictionary 
under  the  letter  A.  The  sami  rh;irig«  prevailed  between 
the  Latin  of  Rome  and  the  Sabiuo  dialect  of  that  lan- 
guage. 

S.  F  in  I«tin  oorrBnondii  to  th  in  Greek,  as  Latin /«ra, 
•  w3d  Iwatt;  Greek  Latin /f.  weep ;  Greek  9p<,  as 
seen  in  Opijvnt-.  Indited  this  interchange  prevailed  among 
thedialectii  of  tho  Greek  language  itself  as  in  ov^p  and 
•«^;  ^\m>  and  9\qv  ;  ^Xi^m  and  6X<^.  This  however 
■eensi)  to  depend  on  the  proximity  of  the  letters  /  and  r. 
(See  L.) 

3.  F  in  Latin  eomapaoda  to  d  in  German  and  English, 
as  frang-iate,  breeb-on,  to  bvwk ;  /wltr.  bnidor.  brotbor ; 

fago,  buche.  beech,  &c. 

4.  F  in  English  and  German  top  in  Latin,  as  pelli,  fell, 
(ell  (comp.  felbnongor);  ptd,  famt  mot ;  jNtf-iia-rf,  fcehten, 

to  fight,  &c. 

F,  in  Music,  is  tho  fourth  note,  or  degree,  of  the  diatonic 
leala^  uuwering  to  the  ^  of  the  Italians  and  French.  It 
«M  originillT  med  m  tho  tmse  clef,  to  which  it  gtves  a 
nano;  out  wMo  imin§ m %  aign,  tinio  bao gmduaUjal- 
t«red  its  fbrm  into  that  wbieli  as  a  al«r  it  now  lakes. 
letter  is  also  an  abbrevuition  of  the  Italian  w  H  F  rr  •, 
strong,  or  loud.  The  double  F  signifies  the  supuilutive  of 
t'ortr,  —  F' irt is^i  'no. 

FA  BIUSMAOCmUSniilf^  FABIl  FAMILY.  Tho 
Flabii  ««m  n  nunoious  and  wveiAil  nns  or  potridan 
homo  of  antiont  Homo,  whieh  ooomom  anbdivided  into  se- 
veral families  or  branrhf's  distinguished  by  their  respfrtivp 
cognomina,  such  a»  Fabii  Maximi,  Fabii  Ainbiisti,  Fuhn 
Vii  ulaiii,  &c.  They  were  of  Sabine  ori(:iii,  ir  d  settlo<l  on 
the  Quirinal  firom  the  time  of  the  earliest  kings.  After  the 
npubbn  of  the  Tarauinii,  the  Fabii  as  one  of  the  older 
howBiOKercised  consioerablo  inlliwnee  in  the  lonato.  Ceso 
Fahios  bein^  Qusestor  with  L.  vilarini,  impaaehed  Snurhis 
Cassins  in  tin  vear  of  Rotne  268,  486  B.C.,  and  hau  him 
e.xecuteri.  It  lias  bcoii  noted  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  fur 
seven  (  I in--crii',ivi-  ye  irs  from  that  tinif-,  lue  of  tho  two  an- 
nual consulships  was  filled  by  three  brothers  Fabii  iu  rota- 
tion. Niebuhr  has  particularly  investigated  this  period  of 
Roman  histonr,  and  speculated  on  the  causes  of  this  long 
nlanlioit  of  oAee  by  the  Fabii  as  connected  with  the  stra^le 
then  pending  betwoen  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians,  and 
the  attempt  of  the  former  to  monopolize  the  elections. 
(Hifiory  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.,  The  Seven  Consulships  of  the 
P(Jrii.)  One  of  the  three  brothers,  Quintus  Fabivis  Vibu- 
lanus,  fell  in  battle  against  the  Veientes,  in  tho  year  274  of 
Rone.  In  the  following  year,  under  the  consulship  of  Cteao 
FUbina  and  Titus  Virginius,  the  whole  house  of  the  Fabii 
pnrpoaed  to  kovo  Rome  and  settle  on  the  boidm  of  Ao 
twn  tory  of  Van,  in  order  to  take  the  war  against  the  Yeientes 
entirely  into  their  li:iii  ^.  After  perlbrrain};  solciiiii  .i  ri 
ftce*,  they  left  Rome  m  a  biKly,  mustering  306  paincians, 
besides  their  families,  clients,  and  freodraon,  and  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cremcra  in  sight  of  Veii.  There  they 
fortt  ed  themselves,  and  maintaiiMd  Ibr  neariy  two  years  a 
haraaaii^;  worfuo  againat  tho  VoiMiilM  udoUMr  pooplo  of 
Rtrwit.  At  lait  in  ono  of  ihtUr  |Mdn1afl7  inenrmos  ihtf 
fell  into  an  ambuscaile,  and  flghtmg  despera'ply.  were  all 
exterminated.  (Lixj,  ii.  48.  50 ;  and  Niebuhr'^  lUslory.  on 
the  VeienUne  War.)  One  only  of  the  li  Qnmtu^  Fa- 
bius  Vibulanus,  who  had  remained  at  Rome,  escaped,  and 
heoaae  the  parent  stoek  of  all  the  subseauent  Fabil^  He 
npWloa^  OdOMd,        wa  ^ftvmrdaOMOf  ^  do- 


cemviri  with  Appius  Claudius  for  two  ooosecuUve  years,  m 
wlueh  <^ce  he  disgraced  himaelf  by  his  connivance  at  the 
oppi— lions  of  has  colleague,  which  OHiMd  tho  ftU  of  Ibo 
dMomTirato.  In  subsequent  years  wo  4nd  ssfoni  Fahfi 

filling  the  consuUhip,  unt  l  .^o  v-jxvh-  tn  M  Fabi.is  .Ambns- 
tus,  who  was  consul  in  tne  year  .^SJ  ot  Rome,  and  again 
>  eral  times  aAer.  He  fought  against  the  Hernioi  and  the 
Tarquininns,  and  left  several  sons,  one  of  whom,  known  hr 
tho  name  of  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus,  attackw 
and  defeated  the  SaanitH  (429  of  Roma)  iu  tiie  ohMoai 
and  aniinst  (ho  orden  of  Ma  oemnaadhig  dBeer,  dhe  INe- 
taior  Papirius,  who  would  have  brought  him  to  punishment 
for  disobedience,  but  was  prevented  by  tho  intercession  of 
the  soldiers  and  the  people.  This  Fabius  'v  live  times 
consul,  and  dictator  twice.'  He  thumy  l  '  i  jvor  the 
Samnites,  Musi,  Gauls,  and  Tuscans.  H^^  s  i,  (Quintus 
Fabius  Gurges,  wm  thrice  consul,  and  was  the  graudfatbor 
of  QviNTUS  Fabivb  Maxiuus  VsaitccostTS,  coo  of  tho 
most  celebrated  generals  of  Rome.  In  his  Urst  consulate 
he  triumphed  over  tho  Ligurians.  After  the  Thrasymenian 
]i  k  ut  he  was  nameil  Prodictator  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  people,  and  was  intrusted  vrith  the  salvation  of  the  He- 
public,  liie  system  which  he  adopted  to  check  the  advance 
of  Hannibal  is  well  known.  By  a  succession  of  skilful  move- 
montB<maridios,  and  counter-marches,  always  choosing  good 
defensive  poeitioaa,  he  harassed  his  antagonist,  who  could 
ne^-er  draw  him  into  ground  (kvourable  for  his  alteck,  whUo 
Fabius  watched  every  opportunity  of  availing  himself  of 
any  error  or  ct^lttct  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians. 

This  mode  of  warfare,  which  was  new  to  the  Roman'-, 
acquired  for  Fabius  the  name  of  Cunctator,  or  *  tcmponcer.' 
and  was  censured  by  the  young,  the  rash,  and  the  ignorant ; 
but  it  probaUj  wa»  the  nedno  of  saving  Romo  fkom  ruin. 
Minudus,  who  shared  with  FUrioa  tho  command  of  tho 
amiy,  having  imprudently  engaged  Hannibal,  was  saved 
froiJi  latal  destruction  by  the  timely  a-ssistance  of  the  dic- 
tator. In  tho  following  j^ear  however,  j.^r:,  ct  Rouie,  Fabius 
boing  recalled  to  Rome,  the  command  of  the  army  was  in- 
trasted  to  the  consul  T.  Varro^  «ho  niahed  imorudently  to 
bottkb  when  the  defeat  of  Cannm  mndn  mmimst  Um  wis- 
dom of  tho  dictator's  provioos  eantion.  Fahios  was  made 
r  iTisul  in  the  next  year,  and  was  a^ain  employed  in  keeping 
liunnibal  in  check.  In  5  13  of  Rome,  being  consul  for  the 
fifth  time,  he  re  took  Taientutn  by  stratagem,  after  which 
he  narrowly  escai^  being  caught  himself  in  a  snare  by 
Hannibal  near  Motapontum.  (Livy,  xxvii.  15,  16.)  When 
aoBO  joara  after  the  question  was  discussed  in  the  senate 
of  sanding  P.  Seipio  with  an  army  into  Africa,  Fabius  op- 
posed it,  saying  that  Italy^  ought  first  to  be  rid  of  Han- 
ni1>al.  Fabius  died  some  time  after  at  a  very  advanced  age. 
His  son,  called  likewise  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus,  who  had 
also  been  consul,  died  before  him.  His  grandson  Quintus 
Fabius  Maximus  Servilianus,  being  proconsul,  fought  against 
Viriatus  in  Spain,  and  concluded  with  him  an  honoiuahle 
peoee.  (Livy,  EpiioMt*,  54.)  He  was  afterwards  consul 
peatedly,  and  also  censor.  He  wrote  Annals,  which  are 
quoted  by  Mncrobius.  (Saittm.  i.  16.)  His  brother  by 
adoption  Quii  uis  Fabius  Maximus  .<Emilianus.  the  son  of 
Paulus  iBmihub  tLivy.  xlv.  41),  was  consul  in  609  of  Rome, 
and  was  the  father  of  Fabius,  called  Allobrogicus.  who  sub- 
dued not  only  the  Allobroges,  but  alsotlio  (leople  of  Southern 
Gaul,  which  he  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  called  from 
that  time  *  provinaia>*  or  *  GoUin  ultoiw'.'  Quintua  f  ahiua 
Mnimus,  a  grandson  of  FUbhia  If  axtetta  Serrifianus. 
served  in  Spain  under  Julius  Ccesar,  and  was  made  consul 
in  the  year  709  of  Rome.  Two  of  his  son-  or  nephews, 
Paulus  Fabius  Maximus  and  Quintus  Fabms  Maximus 
were  consuls  iti  succession  under  Augiutus.  There  was 
also  a  Fabius  consul  under  Tiberius.  Panvinius  and  others 
have  reckoned  that  dotit^  opeciodtf  about  &ve  ceatanaSk 
Ikora  tho  time  of  tho  f!nt  vwins,  who  is  mentioned  as 

consul,  to  the  rei^ri  of  Tiberius,  -tB  consulships,  7  dictator- 
ships, b  L  t  i.sijr>liipT,  7  ;ui[;uL  r>li  ips,  bc&ldeii  the  ollices  of 
master  ul  Till'  horse  and  mLlnary  tribune  witii  consular 
}X)wcr,  were  filled  by  individuals  of  the  Fabian  house.  It 
also  could  boast  of  thirteen  triumphs  and  tVO  OTOtiailia* 
.  (AugnatiMw  d»  BimUm  Mmmarmm^l 
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FA'BIUS  PICTOR.  th«  h&loriaii,  wu  detocDdad  from 

M-ir  lis  Fabius  Ambustus,  the  ronauL  Caius  Fabius,  onQ 
oi  the  soils  of  Ambustus,  was  called  Pictor,  beeaa<ie  About 
B.C-  304  he  painted  the  temple  of  the  eoddees  of  health, 
vhich  ptinling  existed  till  the  reigo  of  Claudius,  when  tho 
tenqil*  «■»  banat  (Pliny,  xxxv.  e.4.)  The  surname  of 

Pirtnr  xrn;"  continued  tO  hi*  flfaildren,  one  of  whom,  Caius 
Faliiua  Pictor,  waa  cooaul  with  Ogulnius  Gallus  b.c.  '271, 
and  was  the  father  of  thu  historian.  Quintii^i  Fabius  Pictor, 
the  historian,  lived  in  the  time  of  tiie  secoDd  Pumc  war, 
MBsrdiDg  to  the  testimony  of  Lify(xxLX  who  says,  in  speak- 
ing «( tlui  Iwttl*  «f  tfa*  TbrasymetM  Uk«,  tint  1m  foUowwl 
m  hit  nuwliw  the  anthority  of  Pahlut  Piolor,  who  mm 
oontempoiary  with  that  memorable  event.  Fabius  appears, 
ftom  the  testimony  of  Dionysiua  and  Cicero,  to  have  written 
both  in  Greek  and  in  Latin.  Of  the  extracts  from  or  refcr- 
enoes  to  tui  'Aanals,'  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us, 
aome  conoera  the  antiquities  of  Italy,  and  the  beginning  of 
Rome,  others  the  subsequent  fa.sti,  or  history  of  the  Romans. 
He  was  the  first  who  compiled  a  history  of  his  country 
from  the  records  of  the  pontiffs,  and  from  j  ijinilar  tradition. 
He  is  spoken  of  with  praise  bvLivy,  who  evidently  bor- 
rowed \am\y  tnm  him,  laifef  Cicero,  Pliny,  Appian.  and 
odMis.  Pdybiui  Immmw  t&amum  Us  ol»noua  Mrtkli^ 
tat  the  Romeni,  and  hia  maflunien  lewaida  the  Carthafi- 
niaiis,  ill  Ins  jircount  of  the  8e<rond  Puuic  war.  His 
Annals  are  lost,  with  tho  exception  of  some  fragment&,  whitii 
have  been  preserved  by  sub.-icquent  writers,  and  are  printed 
in  the  ooUeetioDa  of  Antonius  Augusiinus,  Antwerp,  1695, 
Antoniua  Bieeobonus,  Venice,  1568,  and  others.  The  woll- 
knavn  impostor,  Annio  da  Viterbo,  published  a  small  work 
flQ  the  oni^n  of  Rome,  under  the  name  of  Fabius  Pictor, 
but  the  fraud  was  dijicovered.  Quintus  Fabius  Pictor  was 
sent  by  the  senate  to  Delphi  after  the  battle  of  Canom, 
to  consult  the  Oracle  about  iha  ultimate  result  of  tho  war. 
Ho  mnit  not  bo  ooofinuided  «ith  Somas  Fabtus  Pictor, 
who  lifod  in  flio  time  of  Csto  the  Bldar,and  who  is  pmmid 
bv  Cioero  for  hia  knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  liti-raturc, 
and  antiquity.  (Vossiua,  De  Hittorid*  Laliiiu ;  Fabricius, 
BibUotheca  Latina.) 

FABLE*  FibnlA  in  Latin,  in  its  generml  sense  means  a 
fletitious  narrativev  hut  it  uso  nmdia  more  particularly  a 
species  of  dtdnrtir  f amro-iition,  consisting  of  a  short  fli  ti 
tiouB  tale  iuculcatui^  u  moral  truth  or  precepL  As  bucli  u 
is  divided  into  two  sorts,  the  parable  and  the  apidogue. 
The  former  narrates  some  inddent,  which,  although  it  may 
not  have  happened  exactly  as  the  narrator  supposee,  yet 
eould  have  happened  at  uy  tiae^  then  boing  noChiug  im 
possible  or  improbable  in  it.  Of  this  deeeri^ion  mn  many 
of  the  paniV'l  ->  n  ntained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  especially 
in  the  New  Te.stameut,  it  being  a  favourite  mode  with  our 
Saviour  of  illustrating  his  precepts  by  similitudes.  When, 
tic  instance^  he  spriw  of  the  master  wbob  beiicm  setting  out 
on  along  jouraoy,  intmtod  certain  talanii  ortnms  of  money 
to  each  of  his  three  servants,  he  did  not  mean  that  such  a 
fact  had  occurred  at  any  particular  time,  though  it  might 
have  occurred,  but  he  chuso  this  tlgiire  as  presenting  the 
ways  of  God  with  regard  to  the  mental  or  spiritual  tuents 
he  has  gifted  men  with,  and  wfaidi  be  expects  them  to  cul- 
limo  and  nndor  aaefiil  ia  jmpocttoii  to  Iheir  eapaoities. 
of  norallbblo,  eallad  I  * 


Tho  aeeond  apooioa  of  nonflbblo,  eollad  apologue,  relates 

fart-f  w^hich  are  evidently  untrur,  and  cannot  have  hap- 
pened j  such  as  animals,  or  even  maaimate  things,  speak- 
ing, but  which  serve  as  comparisons  for  the  actions  of 
men.  Sueh  was  the  weU>known  apologue  of  Meiienius 
Agrippa,  sddwBod  to  the  plebs  of  Rome,  who  had  revolted 
against  the  patricians,  in  which  he  told  them  of  the  various 
limbs  of  the  human  body  tiaving  once  revolted  against  the 
belly.  (Livv,  Ti.  32.)  Most  of  the  fables  which  are  called 
Atsopiaa  are  apologues,  although  some  are  of  the  parable 
Und;  ftr  example,  that  of  vCsop  and  t&o  vilkiB  who  Arew 
natOMatbtok  (n«dniik iii< 

TIm  apologno  b  ono  fim  oldost  Ibrms  of  compo- 
sition, being  well  calcnbited  to  strike  the  minds  of  mnii 
in  a  rude  state.  Homer's  War  of  the  Mice  and  the 
Frogs  is  a  composition  of  the  nature  of  the  apologue ;  only 
hotag  oxtODded  to  a  eoosidataiile  length,  ana  indudiog  a 
sasaawinit  of  ineidcfiiib  it  ia  elassed  among  the  henrioo- 
comic  poems,  whilst  the  apologue,  or  fable  properly  so  called, 
points  out  only  one  particular  incident  from  which  it  dra«b 
amoral.  In  the  same  niaiLuer,  in  mode;  ii  tiint  s,  tlia  "Ani- 
nali  Parlanti.'  or  '  Court  and  Parliaaaont  of  Seoito'  of  Casti 
hadHMd  nanm  Hm  asak  qpb  poMMb  althmuli  ft 


nay  bo  said  to  oonsist  of  a  lories  of  apologues,  each  point* 
ing  to  some  particular  error,  or  abase,  in  the  sUte  of  n- 
ciety,  and  in  the  conduct  of  men.  It  is  probable  that  tho 
older  and  simpler  mythological  ftiblas  of  the  gods  and  herus 
among  the  antienU  were  originally  intended  by  tiw  <arty 
patriarchs  or  priests  to  illvslrato  by  allegory  the  •ttribntst 
of  the  Creator,  th  '  ph  t^nomena  of  nature,  and  the  progrc:^ 
of  social  life;  but  tiiai  m  course  of  time  ]>eople  lost  ughioi 
the  moral,  and  belie\  ed  tlie  fiction  in  its  liteml  sense. 

The  oldest  collection  of  fables  in  any  European  '""fp-gff 
is  in  Greek  prose:  tho  ihUas  are  attributed  toAMi|k 
hut  mneh  doubt  oxists  as  to  tlie  real  %uthor  or  autbort  of 
them.  IMaor."]  Babrias  wrote  a  metrical  versum  of  iEw- 

f iiin  fables,  only  ,i  r-  v  if  v.liirh  have  come  down  to  uk 
Babrias.]  The  lables  called  the  fabl^  of  Bidpai  [Bidpai] 
are  derived  from  a  collection  in  the  Sanacnt  language,  aad 
Loknan  is  said  to  have  writton  fobles  in  Arabic;  biaaavttd 
of  the  ihbles  attribatod  to  the  latter  appear  to  be  the  soaw 
as  some  of  those  attributed  to  JE^p,  and  it  has  beta  su;- 
poaed  that  Lokman  and  Miop  were  one  atiti  the  same  y^- 
sonatrc.  [I.oKMAN.] 

Among  the  Latins,  Plixdrus,  who  lived  under  Tiberiai, 
is  the  most  celebrated .  he  professes  tolwvn  taksa  bis  nib> 
ioots  ikom  JBaof.  Tho  MS.  of  Phtedrus  was  not  discovered 
hefere  the  end  of  tho  sixteenth  eentury.  A  Nionus,  or  Avie 
nus,  who  (supposing  the  two  names  to  mean  tho  ^ame  indi- 
vidual) lived  under  the  elder  Theodosius,  wrote  a  coUeciuu 
of  fables  in  Latin  verse.  {Edition  qf  Avienus,  Levdeo, 
with  a  DiuartaUon  on  tkeJdmtUp  qfAmanm  md  Avimm^ 
Faerno  of  Crainona.  who  Uved  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  mndo  a  collection  of  ^-E^opian  fables.  whicL 
he  turned  into  Latm  vtrse,  and  which  were  pulili>bt'i  i: 
Rome  after  his  dcuth  in  1564.  He  was  accust-d  of  \ih- 
giarism,  as  having  found  a  MS.of  Pluedriis  in  soiae  hbrsQ, 
and  borrowed  his  sul^aata  from  it» 

In  the  modem  languam  among  the  original  writen  of 
ihbles  or  apdloguea,  La  Fontaine  has  been  generally  con 
^:t^iTe(!  as  rivalling  or  surpassing  Phaadrus  in  tliis  kind  d 
composition ;  and  indeed  ne  may  be  fairly  placed  above  all 
writers  of  this  class.  Among  the  EnglisK  Gay  and  Moor-" 
have  written  fabtes.  The  Oermana  hwe  had  Lenug,  Gel- 
lert,  and  others;  and  the  Spaniards  have  Yriarts  and 8s> 
manicgo.  Amon^  the  Italians,  Firenzuola,  Crudeli.  Baldi, 
Capaccio,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  wroie 
chiefly  translations  or  paraphrases  from  the  Greek  aod 
Latin  fabulists.  In  liie  eighteenth  century  Pignotti,  • 
native  of  Tuscany,  wrote  osriginal  fables  ia  vctse.  which 
were  published  at  Pisa  in  1 782,  and  have  been  often  re- 
printed since.  Bertola  also  wrote  fables  (Pa via,  1 788),  witii 
an  essay  on  fables.    Luigi  Fiaccbi  pul  undier  Ibe 

name  of*  Cla&io.'  a  collection  of  fable*  (Florence,  1807). 

FABRETn,  RAFFABLE.  born  at  Urbmo  in  1619, 
was  secretary  of  Pope  Alexander  Vill„  aadpciaCaGlef  Urn 
papal  archives  in  the  castle  St  Angelo  imder  fans* 
cent  XIL  Fabretti  spent  moit  of  his  lime  in  searcLr.,; 
the  rums  which  are  bcnltered  about  liome  and  iLs  neiijh 
b  lui  h  (d,  and  digf^ing  fur  those  which  were  under  groun  i- 
He  explored  catiusombs,  columbaria,  sepulchres,  and  ot^ 
subterratieous  receptacles;  and  be  gathered  an  abuadaot 
harvest  of  antiquities,  and  chiefly  of  inscriptions,  which  be 
ranged  in  a  collection  at  his  bouse  at  Uroino,  which  col- 
lection has  been  since  transferred  to  the  ducal  palace  of 
the  same  town.  It  i»  related  that  the  hcMse  upan  which  he 
rode  for  many  years  in  his  perambulations  ihroUi;li  ihs 
Campa^pia,  aod  whiob  liis  fnonds  had  nieknaaed  Msns 
Pala  hooMne  ao  aoeostomed  to  his  master^s  bvniiog  sftar 
inscriptions  that  he  used  to  stop  of  himself  whenever  h« 
met  with  any.  Fabretti  wrote,  V,  '  Inscnptionura  AnL- 
quarum  Explicatio,'  fol.,  1099  ;  2",  '  De  Columni  Tra* 
jani,'  foL,  1683,  an  elabomtf'  wnrk,  in  which  ha  illustrated 
with  much  erodiliea  utd  judgment  the  sculptures  of  that 
celebrated  aMMimeDt.  He  added  to  it  an  explanatioo  of 
the  Iliac  table  which  is  in  the  CSpitolioe  Museum.  3*. '  I>e 
Aquis  ct  AqufiBduclibus  VeterisRoui*,'  4to.,  16*",  rt?pr;n;<  J 
with  notes  and  additions  in  1 FabreKi  rendered  gta^ 
services  to  archaology  by  his  system  of  illustrating  one  mou» 
ment  bj  the  help  of  aoethec  He  had  a  controversy  «itb 
James  Gwhotius  about  the  interpreUtion  of  some  pasKages 
nf  classical  writ p-?,  in  which  Iwth  resortcrl  r  .  disc-mlirable 
iicarrilities.  Fal  ret: i  died  at  Rome  in  January,  ITou.  sttiie 
a^  of  ei^^liiy.  Wc  h-:  run:^i<lt'rv'd  as  the  predeoesaor of 
Bianchmi.  Bot(«ri,.ami  other  aic^voimpts iUaphMfd 
tiw  aatfqnitisa  of  Rem  dvrfitg     «%hiMBfh  eathifk 
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PABRU'NO.  nfAcnuTA.} 
FABRI'CIUS,  GAIUa 
for  the  Ihrit  tmw  in  t\m  ymr  471  of  Rotm,  283  KCn  when 

he  triumphed  over  the  Boii  and  the  Etruiscans.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Romans  under  the  comul  LoBvinus  by 
Pyrrhus  (b.c.  281).  Kabncius  wits  sent  by  the  senate  as  le- 
gate to  the  king  to  treat  for  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners,  or, 
according  to  others,  to  propose  terms  of  peace.  Pyrrbus  is 
and  to  Mnw  ondoamrared  to  bribe  him  hf  laiga  vKm,  which 
Fablieiitt,  poor  as  he  was,  reieoted  with  aeom,  to  die  great 
admiration  of  tin-  kirp      Fabricius  being  again  colsuI 
(B.C.  279)  was  scat    it,- mist  Pyrrhus,  who  was  tlu-n  cn- 
oamped  near  TureKiuni.    The  physician  to  the  king  is  said 
to  have  como  »ccretly  to  tho  Roman  camp,  and  to  have 
proposed  to  Fabricius  to  poison  his  master  for  a  bribe, 
At  wbieh  the  oooaul,  indigmuit,  had  him  pat  in  fetten  and 
sent  haA  to  Pjrrhoa,  upon  whom  this  inrtanoe  of  Roman 
integrity  made  a  great  impression.     Pyrrhus  soon  ai\er 
sailed  for  Sicily,  wliere  lie  whs  called  by  the  Syracusans, 
tiicu  [jan!  I  resscd  by  the  Carthaginians.    Fabricius  having 
defeated  the  Samtutes,  Lucaiuans,  and  Bruttii,  who  had 
joined  Pyrrhus  against  Rome,  triumphed  over  those  people. 
FjnrbiUi  afterwards  retuminK  to  Italy*  wa»  finally  defiM^ 
and  driven  away  hy  If.  Ciunia  Dentatae  (b.c.  t76).  Two 
years  after.  Fabricius  being  consul  for  the  third  time,  with 
Claudius  Cinna  for  his  colleague,  legates  mine  from  king 
Ptolemy  of  Egypt  to  contract  an  alliance  wiili  Rome.  Se- 
veral instances  are  related  of  the  extreme  frugality  and 
simplicity  of  the  manners  of  Fabricius,  which  are  conform- 
able to  what  is  recorded  of  the  austerity  of  Roman  life 
previous  to  the  Punic  wan.  When  censor,  he  dismissed 
fVotlkthe  senate  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus  because  ho  had  in  his 
poaseaeion  ten  iwunds*  weight  of  silver  plate.  Fabricius 
died  poor,  and  the  senate  vas  obliqefl  to  ni.ike  provision  for 
his  daughters.  (Plutarch, /.j/?' o/" /^/  r/iwf  ,■  Li\y,  Epitome 
siii.,  xiv. ;  Entropius;  Justiiuis.) 

FABRi'CIUS,   JOANNES  ALBERTUS,   born  at 
Leipzig  in  1667,  early  distinguished  himself  by  his  pro- 
ficiency in  classical  literature,  and  his  penetration  and  judg- 
ment, assisted  by  an  excellent  memory.    Having  finished 
his  studies  at  liipziK.  he  went  to  Hamburg,  where  I.  F. 
Meyer  appointed  him  his  librarian.    He  was  afterwardti 
appointed  professor  in  the  college  of  Hamburg,  where  he  re- 
mained to  the  end  of  bis  life,  having  refused  several  advan- 
tageous offers  made  to  him  by  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Qissel 
Mid  othen,  H*  was  the  author  of  many  elsbonite  works, 
the  prineipel  of  whieh  are:—!.  *BibKotheca  Gtaoca,'  14 
vols.  4tn  ,  Hamburg,  \'0j-2^.   A  new  edit- n.  -.vith  consider- 
able  improvements,  was  ]>ublished  by  ildrka,  Hambun;, 
1  "'.10-1809.    The  '  Bibliolhecii  Grax  a'  is  a  most  valuable 
work ;  it  contains  notices  of  all  the  Greek  authors,  from  the 
oldest  known  down  to  those  who  tlourished  in  the  last 
peciod  of  the  Byiantine  twmt  vith  lists  of  their  works 
and  remnrln  on  them.   IT.  ^Bibllotheca  Latins,*  3  vols. 
4tO,t  1708-21.    Ernesti  published  a  new  and  much  im- 
proved edition  of  the  same  at  Leip/i;:,  l/'T.    The  '  Bib- 
uotheca  Latina'  is  inferior  in  research  and  copiousness  to 
the  *  Bibliotheca  Gr»ca,'  but  is  still  a  useful  work,  espe- 
cially in  the  new  form  given  to  it  by  Ernesti.   HI.  '  Biblio- 
tben I^iinn  £odesiastica.*  foL,H«mbur^  1716.  IV. ' Bib- 
liotheea  Lntina  medim  et  inflmn  Atatia.  eum  Supplemento 
C.  Schocttgenii,  ox  reeensionc  Doininici  Mansi,'  Padua, 
6  vols.  4fo.,   17i4.    V.  '  Memorin:  Hamburgenses,   7  vols. 
Mvo. ;  to  wh.ich  Reimar.  the  son-in-law  of  Fabricius,  added 
an  eighth  volume  in  1745.    VI. '  Code.x  Apcx  iyphus  Novi 
Tcstameuli,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  1719;  being  a  Collection  of  the 
ialae  Gospel  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  other  apocryphal 
books  whieh  «pp«ued  in  w»  early  ages  of  Christianity. 

'  Bifil ;n<Traphia  Antiquaria,'  4to.,  1760;  being  notices 
ot  tile  authors  who  hsve  written  upon  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Roman,  and  ecclesiasrical  antiquities.  VIII.  '  Delectus 
Argumerttorum  et  Syllabuii  Scnptoruin  qui  vehtatem  He- 
ligioiiis  (3hri&tianie  lucubrationibus  suis  asseruerunt^*  4to., 
1725.  JX.  *  Hydrotheolona,'  written  in  German,  and 
translated  into  Fmeh  under  the  title  "Thlokfie  do  1'Bau, 
ou  Essai  sur  lu  Bnnt^,  la  Sagesse,  et  la  Puissance  de  Dieu, 
manifestoes  dgns  k  Crtetion  de  TEau,'  Bxo.,  La  Have, 
1741.  X.  'Codex  pseudepiLTraphus  Veleris  Testamenli,' 
beine  a  counterpart  of  Im  work  ou  the  Apocrypha  uf 
the  New  Testament.  XI.  *  Conspectus  Thesauri  Litterarii 
Italia**  SVO.,  1.749,  ur  notices  of  the  principal  collections 
«f  tlM»  Historians  of  I tal^,  as  wall  as  of  other  writers  who 
hftVi  illustikted  the  anti^uitiM!,  getigiapby,  of  that 
P.  C  Na.  Ui. 


country,  inrludin|p  th«  great  works  of  Burmannus  ami 
Ormvius,  with  an  account  of  the  Italian  litenry  journals 
existint;  or  which  had  existed  beftie  the  time  of  Fabricius, 

i)f  the  Italian  acadeinie^v,  and  a  catalogue  of  Italian  bib 
liographers  and  biographers  classed  accordinj»  to  the  par- 
ticular towns  which  they  have  illustrated.  XII.  '  Imp  Csts. 
August!  Temportim  Notatio,  Genus  et  Scnpioi  uiu  Frag- 
mcnta,*  with  '  Nicolai  Damasoeni  De  Institutione  Augusti,* 
4to.,  I7'27.  XIII.  '  Salularis  Iiux  Evaagelit,  sive  Notiiia 
PropagBtorum  per  Orbem  tottim  Bacrorom:  aooedunt 
Epistultti  qua'dain  itii  .litii'  Julinni  ImferatoriB,  Gregoni 
Ilabessini  Tbeolo^iu  ^iiilaojpura,  nccnon  Index  geographi- 
cus  Epi-copatuuni  Orbis  Christiani,*  -iUi.,  17;il;  a  «ork 
which  vontaiQs^  useful  information  for  students  of  eccle- 
siastical history.  XIV.  *  Centifbliiun  Luthcnmuni,  sive  No- 
titia  Litenria  Seriptorum  munis  generis  de  Mariiuo  LutbenK 
ejus  Vita,  SorfpttB,  et  ReAinmitione  Bcdesta  editorum.'  two 
vols.  Svo  l".Tt».  XV.  'Centuria  Fabriciorum  Srriptis  rlaro- 
rum  qui  jam  diein  suum  obieruiit  cidlecta,'  bvo.,  17V'J,  with  a 
continuation  in  17J7.  TTie  authnr  has  included  in  his  list 
nut  uniy  the  authors  whose  name  or  siruame  was  Fabririu», 
but  also  those  whose  names  may  be  turned  into  the  Latin 
Fabricius;  such  as  Le Fwto,  Falxi, the  German  Schmidts^ 
&c.  Independentlv  of  the  above  and  other  minor  works, 
Fabricius  published  editions  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  of  tlio 
Grallia  Oricntalis  of  Father  ColomiSs,  of  the  works  of  St.  Hip- 
polytus.and  many  others.  The  catalogue  of  the  works  puti- 
iishcd  by  him  exceeds  100.  Fabricius  died  ul  Hamburg  ui 
April,  1 736,  in  his  C9tli  year.  His  private  character  was 
as  praiseworthy  as  bis  leaniiag  was  great  He  was  modest, 
hospitable  to  strangers  who  came  to  visit  him,  indefiitigablo 
in  the  duties  of  his  prafessonhip  and  rectorship,  and  )  et  he 
found  time  for  the  compilation  of  the  numerous  work* 
already  metitiiHied.  Reimar,  his  Bon-in4aw,  wrote  his  bio- 
grapiiy  in  Latin,  tivo.  1 73'2. 

FABRI'CIUS.  JOHANN  CHRIST,  was  born  in  the 
year  1742,  atTundern,  in  tltc  duchy  of  Sleswick.  Ho  was 
brought  up  to  the  medical  profession,  and  at  the  age  of 
twaoty^'three  was  made  pronaior  of  natural  histoiy  and 
niral  eeouomy  at  Kiel. 

Fabricius  studied  under  Lilma-us,  and  afterwards  en. 
joyed  perhaps  a  more  brilliant  reiiutation  than  any  other 
pupil  of  that  groat  naturalist.  Having  been  filled  with 
emulation  by  the  circutustaiiee  of  Linnsus  quoting  him  in 
his  *  Systems  Natuis,*  be  resolved  to  make  an  especial 
study  of  enUitiMlogy.n  aeience  at  thai  time  in  its  inflmcy. 
The  first  reralts  of  bis  investigatkms  were  shortly  after 
(1775)  made  known  in  his  '  S\ Mi  ma  Entomologia;,' where 
ho  proposed  a  new  arrunt;emeni  of  the  insect  tribe,  the 
novelty  of  which  consisted  m  i  hoosing  for  hi>  divi>ions  tiie 
moditlcations  observable  in  the  jiarts  of  the  mouth.  T^c 
two  methods  previously  adopted  were  founded,  the  one  upou 
the  Detanorpboaes  of  the  various  tribea»  the  other  upon 
their  oigans  of  motion.  The  latter  was  lint  pointed  out  by 
Aristotle,  and  was  that  n  1  [  t,  rl  by  Linna>us. 

Fabi  iciu.s  subsequcni  ly  puliU.>hcd  numcrou»  other  worKs 
of  still  greater  importance,  a  list  of  which  is  given  at  the 
end  of  this  article.  Possessing  a  great  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages, Fabricius  travelled  throu^  the  northern  and  niid> 
die  siatt^^  Europe,  collecting  new  materials,  and  fre- 
quenting the  various  museums,  nom  which  he  described  all 

such  injects  as  had  hitherto  be  en  unpublished.  Acronnf.s 
of  his  travels  iu  Norway,  Russia,  and  Kiiglniid,  were  jnib 
lished  by  him.  He  MMted  England  sevun  limes,  and 
received  great  assistance  from  inspecting  the  collections  of 
Sir  Joseph  Binks*,  John  Hunter*  Dnuy«  FkandUon,  and 
others. 

Far  ftom  Iwing  jeiJous  of  those  naturaliatswho,  hi  Ui 

day,  enjoyed  reputation  iu  the  same  branches  which  he 
more  particularly  attended  to,  Fabncius,  upon  seeing  the 
beautiful  work  of  Walckenaer  on  spiders,  expressed  great 
delight;  and  although  no  reque&t  had  been  made,  he  has- 
tened to  convey  to  that  author  all  the  specimens  which  htr 
possessed  of  the  spider  tribe.  Fabricius  was  of  an  amiable 
disposition ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  reproached  by  a  fellow 
professor  for  his  extreme  modesty,  whwb  bis  friend  urged 
would  retard  his  advancement.  Although  so  well  versed 
in  entomnloj;),  Fabricius  was  not  a  stranger  to  oth.er 
branches  of  zoology;  be  was  also  versed  in  botany  and 
minoBilagy.  H*  ffisd  of  dropsy,  in  his  ttz^flfth  yati^ 

•  NaoteroD*  ioa«cU  in  the  cullcitiuti  of  Sir  Jii>fpli  Hank*  ,' »  kich  i-,  now 
Um  praaarly  of  LinnMa  Sxieiv)  still  htve  namtu  .tiiuclictl  u>  then  ia 
Ikt  hioiiitdlliig  •«  rskiiclMfc 
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mueb  regretted  by  alt  BttnimlicU.  B»  FrlDdpd  «otki  are 

ts  fbllowR : — 

1,  *  Systema  Entomologim,  sistens  Insectorum  Classes,' 
Cte..  1  voU  flvo^  Fleubaisi  «t  Liptin,  177$;  2,  'PhUo- 
MDbw  BntomoIoKiea.*  BvOh  Hamburg!  et  Kilonn,  1778 ;  S. 

Keiac  nach  Norwegcn,  mit  Benierkutigon  aus  der  Natur 
Histofie  und  Gtconomie,*  8vo^  Hatnburj^.  1 779  ;  4, '  S[iecici 
Inscciorum,  sistens  eorum  differeniias  specificas,  synony- 
DQva  auctorum,  loot  oatalia,  metBinorphosis'  &c,  2  vols., 
8to.,  Hamburg  «t  Kilonii,  1781 ;  5.  '  Manti&sa  Insectorum ; 
iiateni  «pflei«a  nttper  deteetsa,*  2  vol*.,  8vo.,  Hafhios, 
1787  ;  8.  *  Genera  lnBe«tomm,*  1  toU  8vo.  (CbnonH),  Kiel, 
1775;  7,  '  Kt,' i:n  iliigia  S} stcniatica,  craondata  et  aucta,' 
4  voJs.,  h\o..  Jiaiiufc,  ir!)'2,  "Jfi,  'Jl  ;  b,  'Index  Alphabo- 
ticua,  .796;  9,  '  SupplcineiUutn  EntomoloL^ia?  Sysicma- 
ticB,'  1vol.,  8vo.,  Hat'lunp,  1798;  10,  '  Systema  Hkutera- 
torttm'  2  vols.,  8vo..  Kilia-.  1801  ;  11, 'Index,'  8vo.,  Kili«, 
1808;  13> '  Snieiw  RAjfngotorum'  Svc,  Brunsvtga»,  1801 ; 
13,  *  Index  Alpbabetieus  Rhyngotorum.  genera  et  species 
continens,*  -Ito.,  Brun^\v^ok,  ISi'T  ;  M,  *  Sysiema  Piezato- 
mm,' 8vo ,  Brunsvigx'.  1804  ;  I  '  Sy.-tcraa  Antliatorum,' 
Svo.,  Brunsvigtc,  1  «(i  j. 

FABRl'ZiO.  GEROTS'IMO.  conimonlv  called  FABRI- 
CIUS  AB  AQXJAPENDENTE,  was  born  in  li37  at 
Aooiiapeiidante  in  Italy,  a  city  near  Orvieto,  in  the  States 
of  uie  Cburch.  His  panmtt,  altiiougb  poor,  contrived  to 
Aimish  him  ^itb  the  means  of  obtaitung  an  excellent  edu- 
cation at  Padua,  which  was  then  rapidly  approaching  the 
eminennc  it  Ion;;  held,  especially  as  a  schoul  of  medu-itio, 
among  thu  universities  of  Europe.  Ii  appears  (o  have  b««.'n 
•  Ibvourite  ubject  with  the  Venetian  government  to  en- 
Muiage  the  study  of  the  medical  sciemes.  Veaaliua  and 
Vkllopiaa  had  been  successively  invited  to  fill  the  chair  of 
anatomy  and  surc^ry,  then  conjoined,  and  reaped  a  rich 
harvest  of  public  emolument  and  honour;  and  Pabricius 
himself,  v,li  11  much  to  extend  the  reputation  of  tbc 
school  formed  by  tbe^u  lc4ider!>  in  the  restoration  of  ana- 
tomy, was  afterwards  still  more  munificently  rewarded, 
though  equal  to  neither  in  merit  or  posthumous  fiimo.  He 
became  a  pupQ  of  Fallopim  at  an  earlv  a^  and  speedily 
attaeted  the  attention  and  good-will  of  his  instructor.  He 
thus  secured  many  peculiar  advantages,  of  which  he  availed 
himself  so  well,  that  havinf^  taken  his  decrees  in  medicine 
with  much  credit,  be  wa3  appuiiitod  ua  tbo  death  uf  Fal- 
lopius  in  1362  to  succeed  him  in  the  direction  of  liio  ana- 
tolDical  studies  of  the  university,  and  three  years  later  to 
the  full  emoluments  of  the  profeseorship.  The  gro^^  ing 
percet^oR  of  the  importance  of  aoatomiod  knowledge  led, 
m  1584,  to  the  institution  of  a  separate  chair  for  the  teach- 
ing of  that  branch  of  niedicinc,  which,  however,  Pabricius 
appears  to  have  still  held  in  conjunction  with  that  of  surgery 
up  to  a  late  period  of  hia  liA^  irith  the  able  aaiiataiioe  of 
Ossaehus. 

Ria  reputation  as  a  teacher  drew  students  flom  all  parts 
of  Europe ;  till  at  length  the  theatre  of  ttnloint  built  ori- 
ginally by  himself^  became  so  crowded,  that  the  Venettan 

senate  provided  him,  in  1593,  witli  anoiher  of  ample  dimeii- 
siona  at  the  public  expense ;  and  at  the  same  time  added 
largely  to  his  s;ilary,  and  granted  him  many  exclusive  privi- 
leges and  titles  of  honotur.  The  fame  and  wealth  be  derived 
from  his  practice  as  a  surgeon  vas  even  more  than  equal 
to  that  which  he  enjoyed  a*  an  anatombt;  and  afksr  up- 
wards of  flfly  yean  <w  untntemipted  and  well -deserved 
prosperity,  he  retired  from  public  life  the  possessor  of  an 
enormous  fortune  and  the  object  of  universal  esteem.  Yet 
be  does  not  appear  to  have  Dnnd  the  contentment  he  sought 
in  bis  retirement  His  latter  years  were  embittered  by  do- 
nesUc  dissensions  and  the  unroeltng  conduct  of  those  who 
expected  to  become  hia  heiis;  and  he  died  m  1619,  at  the 
a^e  of  eighty-two,  not  without  the  snqpiekm  «f  poison,  at 
his  country-scat  un  the  banks  of  the  B»llia»  Stall  knowil  as 
tbti  Muiitagnuola  d'Acquapendente. 

The  name  of  Fabricius  is  endeared  to  the  cultivators  of 
his  science  by  the  circumstance  uf  his  having  been  the  tutor 
of  William  Harvey,  whose  discovery  of  the  circulation  uf 
the  bkod  (by  far  the  most  important  yet  achieved  in  phy- 
stolotsy)  was  suggesiod,  aooording  to  hia  own  statement, 
by  the  remarks  of  F  t  rt-ius  on  the  valvular  structure  of 
the  vain*.  The  title  of  Fabricms  to  tiie  minor  discovery 
has  been  disputed,  though  strongly  asseriel  by  some  una- 
tomist«.  The  truth  is,  that  his  merit  did  nut  so  much 
mnsist  in  original  discovery  as  in  the  systematic  arrange- 
-^ent  and  disaeminatiDn  of  the  knowledfie  ae(L3ind>y 


nis  prctleccssors.  ^Vc  li  ivo  mentioned  that  he  had  im. re 
contemporary  reputation  as  a  practical  isurgeon  tlian  bs  au 
anatomist;  and  it  is  as  a  surgeon  that  be  is  still  chiefly 
remembered.  Tiie  observations  recorded  in  his  works 
having,  however,  been  sinoe  wrought  up  in  the  tenets! 
body  of  surgical  kriowtedgs^  ate  now  seldom  ooanuted  «r 
quoted  spectfically  as  deri^  from  himself. 

Ho  published  many  tracts  on  both  departments.  T!)  .s- 
on  anatomy  aud  physiology,  of^en  referre<l  to,  but  not  with 
unmixed  praise,  oy  Harvey  and  the  writers  of  the  period 
immediately  subsequent  to  his  own,  were  collected  in  one 
volume  fulio,  and  republished,  with  a  biographical  memeir 
of  the  author,  by  Albinus  at  Leyden  in  1 738.  The  be<ii 
edition  of  his  surgical  works,  the  twenty-flftb,  was  primed, 
also  in  one  folio  v  liinn  at  Padua  in  1666.  H  "Tilings 
arc  all  in  Latin,  and  display  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  literature,  geoenlandmedieal,  of  that  laagnafe  and  of 
the  Greek. 

FABYAN,  ROBERT,  the  historian,  wee deseended ef  a 

respectable  family  of  Essex.   Bishop  Tanner  says  he  wa.0 
bom  in  London.   We  have  no  dates  of  his  early  life,  but 
he  i<  known  to  have  belonged,  as  a  citizen,  to  the  Company 
of  I>raper«.    From  records  in  the  citv  archives,  it  appean 
that  he  wa.s  alderman  of  the  ward  of  ^'arringdon  ithout, 
and  in  1493  served  the  office  of  sheriff.    In  1496,  in  the 
mayoralty  of  Sir  Henry  Colet,  we  find  Um  '  nasigned  and 
cboMin,' with  Mr.  Recorder  and  certain  commoners,  to  ndn 
to  the  fnng  ■  fbr  ivdress  of  the  new  impositions  raised  and 
levied  upon  En^;lish  cloth.s  in  the  nrchauke's  land,'  (that  is 
the  Low  Count ries)  an  exaction  which  was  desisted  from  in 
the  following  year.   In  1502,  on  the  plea  of  poverty,  he  re 
signed  the  alderman's  gown,  not  willing;  to  take  the  mayor- 
alty, and  probably  retired  to  the  mansion  in  Bsses«  mentioned 
in  his  will,  at  Thevdcm  Gemon.  That  he  was  opnlent  at  this 
period  cannot  be  aoubted,  but  ho  seems  to  hate  considered 
that  tin;  expenses  of  the  chief  magistracy,  even  at  that  time, 
were  too  great  to  be  sustained  by  a  man  w  hu  had  a  numerous 
fkmily.    He  ordered  the  figures,  as  may  be  seen  in  bis  will, 
of  sixteen  children,  in  brass,  to  be  placed  upon  hi.s  me  nu- 
men!    Stowe,  in  hut  'Survey  of  London'  (edit.  1603, 
p.  196),  gives  the  English  part  of  the  epitaph  on  Fabyan^ 
tomb,  from  the  church  of  St.  Michael  Comhill,  and  mys 
he  died  in  1611,  adding  that  his  monument  was  gone. 
Bale,  who  places  Fabyatrs  death  on  February  28th.  15 IS. 
is  probably  nearest  to  the  truth,  as  his  will,  though  datetl 
July  II,  1511,  was  not  proved  till  July  12, 1513.  Fabyan's 
will,  printed  nHOi  Um  hut  ediUon  «f  bis '  Chronicle'  af 
fords  a  curious  eomnent  on  (be  mannen  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VIIL 

There  have  been  pHi  <1  five  editions  of  Fabyan's  'Chro- 
nicle.'  The  first  Wiu.  pn.iled  by  I'ynson  in  1316,  and  is  cf 
great  rarity,  in  a  perfect  stale.  Bale  sa\s  that  Wolsey 
ordered  many  copies  of  it  Cexcmplaria  nonnulla')  to  be 
burnt.  The  second  was  printed  by  Rastell  in  15  t  i  The 
third  in  1542,  by  Reynes.  The  fourth  in  1559.  by  Kyn- 
geston.  The  changes  of  religion  gave  rise  to  many  alter* 
aiions  and  omissions  in  the  thiid  and  fiurlh  editions;  but 
all  the  editions,  aii  well  as  a  luauubcrtpt  of  the  .vecond  nart 
of  the  book,  were  collated  by  Sir  H.  Ellis  for  the  fifth 
edition,  4to.,  London,  1811,  from  the  prefoce  to  whic^  the 
present  account  of  the  historlua  has  been  principallv  taken, 
r  abyan,  whose  object  it  was  to  leooncile  the  dJaeotdaat  tm- 
timonics  of  historians,  named  his  book  *  The  Conoocdance 
of  Histories,' add  in  u;  the  fruits  of  personal  observation  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  Chronicle.  Tlie  first  cditian  had  no 
regular  title ;  the  latest  is  called 'The  New  Chronicle^ 
England  and  Fiance,  in  two  parts,  by  Robert  Fabyui. 
named  by  himself  the  Concordance  of  Histories.'  The 
first  edition,  which  may  be  considered  as  Fafayan'a  gentiiius 
work,  extends  from  the  time  when  'Bruta  entrrd  (Irete  the 
He  of  Albion,*  to  1465 ;  the  second  continued  tfic  history  to 
1509;  the  third  to  1541 ;  and  the  fourth  to  ihc  month  of 
May,  ij^9.  The  names  of  the  aerKal  niitheta  who  ncie 
th.e  cuntuiuator«  are  uuknown. 

FAQ  ADR,  a  French  term  of  modern  introduction  into 
the  English  buwuage.  Il  exaraaaes  the  fhee,  or  front  viesr 
of  an  ediflee,  ana  is  nfren  used  in  speaking  of  architeetnral 

buildings,  a-s  the  fa<";dr  r  f  tho  I^^iuvre,  or  the  f^jijadi  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome.  Fa^-a<ie  was  applied  oncinally  to  (krnote 
the  principal  front  of  a  building  :  tiie  term  Facnala,  Uicd 
by  ilie  Italians,  is,  for  the  most  part,  a^jplie  l  tii  such  troDt« 
as  have  a  principal  entrance. 
FACCiQLA!Ti,  JA'COPO^  vat  bom  •»  Jtag^  on  tba 
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XunaMn  hills,  in  the  province  of  Padua,  in  1682.  Ho 
•tiidiid  flr->l  '.[]  the  -o-Il'ji:  ;if  Piste,  and  was  after  ^  irdi  planed 
by  Cardiwil  B  irli  in^,  biHhop  of  Fadua,  in  the  clerical 
leminary  <  t  ii.at  csiy,  where  he  oompletal  his  studies  and 
mm  admitted  into  boljr  orden.  H«  waa  then  appotntMi 
iMeber  and  afWwanIa  pnvfeet  or  ehief  superior  of.  the 
same  establishment  The  seminary  of  Padua  had  and  still 
has  a  high  reputation  as  a  place  fur  the  study  of  Latin  and 
for  the  numerous  and  generally  accurate  editions  uf  the 
classics  and  other  si^hool  books  which  have  come  from  its 

t tress.  Facciolatt  contributed  to  support  this  reputation  by 
lis  laboura.  Amon^  other  works,  be  publiilwd  improved 
editions  of  A*  Lesioon  of  SchreTeliaa,  of  tin  Themwrus 
CiMNoianus  of  Nizolius,  and  of  the  %x>cabulary  of  seven 
languases  known  by  the  name  of  '  Calepino,'  2  vols,  fol., 
1731.  In  this  last  undertaliint;  he  was  greatly  as.'^isted  by 
hi«  pupil,  Eeidio  Foreelhni,  aitbough  he  was  not  willing 
to  acknowledge  the  obligation.  The  work  however  being 
snil  mcomplete,  J.  B.  Oallizioli  made  a  new  editioa  of  the 
'Calepino/  2  vols.  foL,  Venice.  1778,  and  added  many 
oriental  and  other  words.  It  was  in  the  course  of  his 
joint  laboura  with  Faccioldti  that  Forcellini  conceived 
thu  plan  of  a  totriH'.  in  w  I.  itiii  Dictionary,  which,  af^er 
more  than  30  years'  assuiuouij  applioaliun,  hti  brought  to 
light  under  the  title  of  '  Totius  Latinitatis  Lexicon,'  4  vols. 
fol.,  Padua.  1771.  This  work  baa  saperseded  all  other  Latin 
Dictionaries.  Forcellini,  more  generom  than  Faeeiolati. 
acknowledged  in  the  title-page  of  his  work  that  its  produc- 
tion was  in  great  measure  due  to  the  advice  and  in^tnu  t.un 
of  his  dcceosed  master.  In  the  introductory  address  to  the 
pupils  of  the  seminary  uf  Padua,  be  tells  them  with  a 
touching  simplicity  that  when  he  undertook  his  work  be 
was  in  the  prime  of  youth,  but  that  in  the  course  of  itaoom- 
pilation  he  had  grown  old  and  infirm  as  they  then  beheld 
hua.  The  MS.  of  his  'Lexicon.'  in  12  vols,  fol,  is  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  the  seminary.  A  new  edition  of 
Forcellmi's  Lexicon  has  been  lately  published  hf  th» Abate 
Furlanetto  of  the  same  institution. 

In  17'2'i,  Facciolati  being  appointed  professor  of  logic  in 
the  unix-ersity  of  Padua,  delivered  a  series  of  introduotory 
Latin  discourses  to  the  students  of  his  daas,  wbkb  wvra 
raoaivad  with  considerable  applause.  In  1739  he  began  to 
write  in  Latin  the  '  Fasti  of  the  University  of  Padua:'  the 
introductory  part,  in  which  he  describes  the  origin,  the  laws 
and  respilalion*,  and  thp  ohjprt  of  that  celebrated  institu- 
UiMi,  IS  very  well  written,  but  tlie  Fasti  themselves  contain 
httle  more  than  dry  lists  of  the  succ«ssive  professors  with 
few  and  unimportant  remarks.  His  L^tin  epistles,  as  well 
u  hjt  Ontiooa  or  dbeoHnea*  have  been  amnired  for  the 
purity  of  thofr  difltion.  Indeed  Faeeiolati^  latinity  was 
much  praised  by  ooinpefent  jiidj^fs,  such  as  Roberti  and 
others  of  his  countrymen,  as  well  as  by  Bnicker,  the  histo- 
rian iif  philo-ophy,  and  other  learned  foreit,'ner8.  The  king 
of  Portugal  sent  him  a  tiattering  iLvitation  to  Lisbon  to 
teke  the  direction  of  the  publie  Mtrfiei  in  his  kingdom,  but 
Facciolati  declined  the  ofliMr  on  aeoount  of  hi^  advanced 
W.  He  however  wrote  bistmeliom  Ibr  the  re-organization 
of  the  scholasiio  cstabliKhments  of  that  coiinlrv,  which  had 
become  necessary  after  the  expuUion  of  the  Jesuits.  Fac- 
ciolati died  at  Padua  in  176".i,  in  Itis  88th  year.  He  left 
numerous  works,  mostly  in  Latin,  besides  those  already 
mentioned;  among  others,  some  allegorical  and  satirical  dia- 
logues OQ  the  occasion  of  »  Auieral  oration  which  be  had 
wntten  fbr  the  late  Doge  Pisani,  being  suppressed  1^  the 
Padua  Riformatori,  or  Censors. 

FACIA      [C  ■IVIL  AnCHITECTLrRK  ;  Cm.tTMN.] 
FACTOR,  a  name  given  to  anv  algebraical  expression 
couiidered  as  part  of  a  product.   Thus,  u  and  a+x  are  the 
factors  of  the  product  a  (a+af).  or  o*  -1-  a  x. 

'nie  iwrm/aetorioi  exftreHiom  haa  been  in  eeme  inttancee 
■ppued  to  an  expraaaion  of  whieh  the  iheton  «i»  In  arith- 
"•^W  iwgieseion  :  such  a.s— 

See  HeraM  JSmNjplft  ^  ikt  CUcmAw  «^lini*  Dif 

fermset. 

1^ ACTOR  is  a  mercantile  agent,  who  buys  and  sells  tho 
4ooda  of  othen,  and  tuAMela  their  ordinary  buainem  on 
"■WBinion.  He  ta  entnuied  with  the  poaBeasion,  manage- 
aient.  and  disposal  of  the  goods,  and  buys  and  sells  in  his 
•■11  name,  in  which  particulars  consists  the  main  difference 
b'Jj'een  fectors  and  brokers.  [Bhokkk.] 

The  chief  part  of  the  foreign  trade  of  every  couotrr  is 


carried  on  through  the'medium  of  factors,  who  generallf 
reside  in  a  fbraign  country,  or  in  a  mercantile  town  at  a 
distance  from  the  merchants  or  manufacturent  who  employ 
them ;  and  they  differ  fl-om  mere  agents  in  being  entrusted 
with  a  general  authority  to  tnnaaitt  tha  aftin  of  their 
aaoployera.  The  eommon  daty  of  a  Ihetor  ii  to  laeeha  eon* 
signments  of  goods  and  make  sales  and  remittances  either 
in  money,  bills,  or  purchased  ^roods  m  ret  im;  and  he  is 
paid  by  means  of  a  pcr-cenlage  or  commission  upon  thu 
money  pa««iiug  through  his  hands.  It  is  usual  for  a  fkctoc 
to  make  advances  upon  the  goods  consigned  to  him,  ftt 
which,  and  also  for  hia  commission,  he  baa  a  geaaial  lien 
upon  all  the  property  of  Ua  employer  wUeh  may  at  any 
time  be  in  his  nandi. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  factor  to  keep  the  yoods  with  which 
he  is  enirusii^d  free  from  injury,  tu  keep  t.  clear  account  of 
his  doings  m  the  aliatni  of  his  employer,  and  at  proper 
times  to  transmit  it  to  him,  together  with  information  of  all 
the  transactions  and  liabilities  which  he  has  entered  into 
and  incurred  in  the  course  of  bis  employment,  and  by  whleh 
his  principal  can  be  affected ;  also  to  send  him  advice  of  all 
bills  accepted  or  drawn  upon  his  credit,  and  gtincrallv  to  act 
witli  iidelity  to  him,  strictly  observm^  tho  letter  or  the  spirit 
uf  hu  iiulructiunti,  and  where  ih&y  are  biienl,  t'oUowing 
tho  ordinary  prudent  course  of  other  merchants  dealing  in 
like  commodities  as  to  time  and  mode  of  sala^  crodi^  sik 
A  Ihetor  is  not  answerable  against  all  eventa  fir  the  aaftly 
of  the  goods  in  his  care:  it  ia  auffident  H  he  does  all  that 
a  man  of  average  prudence  would  do  in  the  care  of  hi&  own 
goodi.  He  is  not  answerable  in  ca.ses  of  robbery,  fire,  oi 
oilier  accidental  damago  happetnng  without  bis  default 
He  is  bound,  upon  receiving  notice  fVom  his  principal,  to 
insure  the  goods  consigned  lo  lam  (provided  he  haaeffecta 
of  bis  prineipal  in  his  hands  of  sufficient  amount  to  defray 
the  premium),  to  discharge  the  duties  payable  upon  the 
exportation  or  importation  of  the  goods,  or  to  cause  the 
n  'Lilar  and  necessary  entries  to  be  made  at  tho  custom- 
iiuuse,  ond  do  all  other  things  necessary  for  the  safety  and 
preservation  of  the  goods.  His  Uability  in  this  respect  is 
ably  explained  by  Sir  WilUam  Jod«  in  bis  Tnaiue  on 
BaitnumU;  and  see  BAiUttina,  flftb  dhMon,  -jUseatam,* 
seoond  aubdiviaioa. 

Where  geneml  and  unlimited  mian  are  given  to  a  factor, 
he  is  left  to  buy  and  sell  on  the  best  conditions  he  can; 
and  if  dfltrtment  arise  to  the  principal,  be  has  no  redress 
unless  he  can  show  thai  fbo  notof  aoied  ikaudtilently  Of 
with  gross  negligence. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  rale  that  a  principal  cat 
only  be  bound  by  the  acta  of  'hia  agent  while  aeiing  within 
the  scope  of  his  anthority,  it  waa  held,  previcusly  to  the 
passing  of  the  recent  stat.  C  George  IV.,  c.  9-1,  that  a  factor 
had  only  autlionty  to  bcll  the  goods  of  his  principal,  and 
that  if  lie  ple<l'._'ed  them,  the  principal  mii^hi  rc*cover  thtm 
f^om  the  pledgee.  This  was  productive  of  considerable 
hanlsbip  in  mony  caaea;  for,  besides  that  bv  the  mercantile 
law  of  every  other  coantry  except  Engbnd  and  America* 
the  pledgee  might  retain  the  goodi  as  secnrlty  for  hii  ad- 
vances to  the  tai  lor,  it  v  v.r<i<  -1.  and  with  great  reason, 
that,  as  between  the  pinu:ii>iil  and  ihep!c<lgco  of  the  factor, 
the  principal  ouj^ht  to  hear  the  loss,  lie  it  was  who  placed 
confldence  in  the  factor,  and  who  enabled  him  to  appeal 
the  actual  owner  of  tho  goods:  he  might  have  eontrolled 
the  authori^  and  limited  the  operationa  of  his  Ibetor;  but 
the  pledgee  knew  nothing  of  his  employment;  he  aaw  only 
the  factor  in  the  possession  of  the  goods,  and  a/lvanced  his 
money  on  vihal  appearerl  a  sullicient  security  for  repay- 
ment. In  Bcrordaiice  with  view*  like  these,  that  statute 
was  passed,  and  now  (bo  pledgee  of  a  factor,  when  he  leuds 
his  monev  without  notice  that  the  factor  is  not  the  actual 
owner  o/  the  gooda,  ia  enabled  to  retain  them  for  his 
aeeority;  and  evmi  when  he  haa  aueh  notice,  tha  lender 
has  n  hen  u  ,  on  the  gooda  to  the  same  amount  as  the  fiuiar 

was  entiilfd  to. 

\  sale  hy  a  factor  creates  a  contract  l)etween  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  buyer,  and  the  principal  may  nuiintain  an 
action  against  the  buyer  ibr  tue  price,  and  may  by  notice 
direct  him  not  to  pay  the  money  to  the  foetor,  which  notiea 
the  buyer  Is  bound  to  attend  to.  Bo  a  purchase  by  a  ftetor 
fir  hi?  principal  renders  the  latter  liable  to  the  \eiulor, 
tlioiiirh  a  ]iu\rncnt  to  (lie  factor  is  a  sutficient  duschaigc, 
unless  notice  to  the  contrary  has  been  given  by  the  ]iiin- 

cipaL   And  this  holds  good  in  both  cases,  eveo  when  the 
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itame  ot  (he  principal  is  not  dbcloscd  at  Itio  time  of  the 
{sontract,  but  is  afterwards  discovered;  thoBj,'h.  where  h 
farior  coneeals  tho  imiuo  of  liis  principal  and  buys  or  ^ells 
apparently  oa  his  own  account,  the  buyer  or  seller  may 
treat  the  faotlHr  W  the  principal  so  far  as  any  uthur  liability 
of  theiiMtormftyemiat  to  him;  attrlieraa&iBtor  aeUtgooda 
in  bit  own  name,  beinf;  indebted  to  tlw  MttehMar,  tb«  tattor 
may  set  off  the  rn  mt  of  debt  due  tonia  flrom  the  ftotur 
against  the  priti'      ihe  poods. 

There  is  another  description  of  factor,  who  acts  under 
what  is  called  a  del  credere  comtniasion,  where,  for  an  addi- 
tional per-flontage  he  en^ges  for  the  solvency  of  the  pur- 
^hamn  of  the  goods  ooougned  to  biin.  Hub  contract,  it  is 
ovidont,  oriMS  on  the  euppotilion  tbst  the  &etor  beinj^  reni* 
dent  amMig  tV':  pr.rrhusers,  must  be  better  able  to  jud^jc 
of  their  solvency  man  the  principal,  residing  in  a  lorcism 
country.  For  a  long  time  it  was  considered  that  tinder  this 
arrangement  those  who  dealt  with  the  factor  were  liable  to 
him  alone,  and  that  he  was  liable,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
his  emplojrer ;  it  hoe,  however,  been  decided  that  the  tnetor 
etands  in  the  relation  of  a  surety  Ibr  the  peieone  with  whom 
he  ileaU  on  aei'ount  of  the  employer,  and  that  he  is  liable 
to  his  employer  only  m  ease  of  tlieir  defuult.  Del  credere 
in  an  Igil-.an  mercantile  ))hrase,  of  the  same  siyjiification  as 
the  English  word  guarantee,  and  the  Scotch  warrandice. 

Wlien  goods  are  consignee!  to  joint  fimiors  thev  are  an- 
awerable  for  one  another  for  the  whole,  and  by  the  law  of 
moebanta,  as  ibeten,  are  oftentnnes  dupcfsed*  one  nay 
account  without  hi»  companion. 

The  princii>al  may  recover  against  his  factor  by  action  for 
the  neglect  of  his  dutv,  or  di-obedience  to  his  instructmiK  if 
loss  occur  thereby,  as  if  ho  purcha<ies  good»  ut  a  Uroited  pno:, 
and  fraudulently  seOa  thcoi  again  for  his  own  profit.  If  a 
foctor,  without  the  orders  of  his  principal,  exports  goods 
prohibited  by  the  Customs*  laws,  and  the  same  are  seized, 
the  loss  is  the  factor's ;  and  so,  if  he  pay  money  without 
the  direction  of  his  employer,  or  sells  his  goods  at  an  under- 
value, or  o\])iirtN  floods  of  an  improper  (jualit} ,  !il  inswer- 
able  for  the  damage.  And  if  a  factor  export?,  gooth  of  a 
different  quality  or  kind  ftom  those  he  v  as  thrected  to  pur- 
ehase,  or  sends  them  lo  a  plaoe  other  than  that  to  which  he 
was  oiderad  to  tend  then,  the  merchant  may  refiise  to 
accept  then,  and  nay  recover  any  damage  he  haa  austaincd, 
in  consequence  of  his  neglect,  from  the  fbetor.  The  rights 
and  liabilities  of  merchants  and  factors  nro  covcrnod  by  the 
laws  of  the  place  in  which  they  are  domiciled,  and  any 
contract  which  may  be  made  by  either  of  tliem  must  b« 

Sovernod  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  made,  and 
icae  rules  are  acted  upon  by  the  courts  of  justice  of  every 
eiviliaed  nation.  Thus,  since  tlie  pessing  of  the  above-men- 
tioned statute,  a  foreign  merchant  eunnot  recover  his  goods 
from  the  pledgee  of  his  factor  in  England,  though  he  may 
be  t[)liilly  ignonmt  of  the  ehan^^o  which  has  tJiken  place  in 
the  law.  And  ajjaiii,  if  a  bill  be  accepted  in  Leghorn  by  an 
£uglishman,  and  the  drawer  fails,  and  the  acceptor  has  not 
sntSeient  effects  of  the  drawer  in  hb  hands  at  the  time  of 
aeerotance,  the  aoeeptanoe  heennea  void  by  the  htw  'of 
Leghorn,  and  the  accmtor  is  discharged  from  ell  Itahility, 
though  by  the  law  of  Encrhnd  hn  would  be  bound.  (See  2 
Suangch  A'('i/or/*,  733 ;  heave's  Lei  Merc.;  Bell's  Com- 
mentaries;  Paley,PHneipalandJgmts  M'Culleeh'aCbtn- 
mercial  Diet.) 

FACTTORY.  FACTORY  SYSTEM.  The  name  of 
Gratory  waa  formerly  given  only  to  cataUidintnta  of  mer- 
chanis  and  fhctors  rendeut  in  fbrei^  eoaniriea,  who  were 

f^overncd  by  certain  regulations  adopted  for  their  mutual 
supjwrt  and  assistance  against  the  und\)e  encroachments  or 
.nterfercnce  of  the  governments  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  resided.  In  modern  times  these  factorieit  have,  in  a 
great  measure,  ceased  to  exist,  because  of  the  greater  de- 
gree of  security  which  merchants  feel  as  regards  both  the 
justice  of  those  governments  and  the  protection,  when 
needed,  of  their  own  country.  In  its  usual  aoeeptotion,  the 
word  factory  is  now  employed  to  denote  an  establishment 
'  in  which  a  consideiable  number  of  workman  or  artizans  are 
eiaployed  toj^t'liier  for  the  production  uf  some  article  of  ma- 
nufacture, most  commonly  with  the  as-sistaiice  of  machinery. 
Tlie  factoiy-syslem  of  Eoieland  owes  its  origin  to  the  inven- 
tion and  sidllof  Arkwri^t.  It  is  true  the  name  of  factory 
is  equally  applied  to  vanona  esiablishmeats  for  the  opera* 
lions  of  which  those  inventions  are  inapplicable,  but  it  is 
probable  that  but  for  the  invention  of  spinning-machinery, 
ana  the  cousequcnt  nwcsiiarv  B^^egation  of  largo  ntunb^rs 


of  workrr  n  m  potton-mills,  the  name  would  ntrer  have 
been  thus  applied.  It  is  in  these  cotton-mills  that  the  &c- 
tory  system  has  been  brought  lu  l;s  highest  state  of  perfec- 
tion, and  it  oaimot  therelore  be  oeceaaaiy  to  extend  our 
descr^lien  totiie  epenilknu  of  any  oAar  totiieli  «f  aaaaii- 
fitetnva. 

'  Hie  first  cotton>fbotoiy  waa  esteblished  by  Arkwright  in 

connection  with  Messrs.  Need  nnd  Strutf,  of  Derby,  and 
was  situated  at  Cromfbrd,  on  tii  -  i  iver  Derwent.    It  w.vi 
built  in  1771,  and  continues  still  in  u;.ii;ration,  with  the  ori- 
ginal spinning-frames  of  the  great  inventor.   It  is  not  the 
least  among  the  merits  of  that  extraordinary  man,  thnt 
being  the  first  to  emphiy  the  combined  labour  of  uunamM 
workmen  for  the  production  ol  that  whidi  had  previously 
resulted  from  individual  employment,  he  was  able  to  ar 
range  and  establish  the  details  of  the  processes  with  so 
great  a  regard  to  order,  economy,  and  simplicity  of  action, 
that  with  but  few  and  unimportant  modifications,  his  plans 
are  continue  to  the  present  day.   [AaxwaiORT.]  The 
operations  of  Arkwright  and  bis  partners  were  ftr  many 
years  met  by  a  spirit  of  opposition  on  the  part  ot  other 
manufacturers,  who  foresaw  that  the  succcsji  of  the  new 
machinery  would  speedily  destroy  the  value  of  the  hand 
spinning  implements  which  they  employed.   Their  com- 
binations to  aestroy  his  patent  ngbtis  have  alr^dy  been  de 
scribed.   Taking  advantage  of  the  prejudices  of  the  work- 
men, they  had  no  difficulty  in  producing  the  belief  that  the 
new  maenineawouldioon  entirely  superMde  manual  laboin; 
and  the  consequence  of  this  delusion  was  a  general  crusade 
of  the  workmen  against  all  spinning-machinery  set  in  roo- 
li  !i  li\  liorse  or  w;  1c   yi,r,M  r     The  principal  eflect  of  the 
riots  thus  occaawnctl  was  the  rcmovai  of  establishments  )o 
other  and  more  peai*eable  parts  of  the  country.    For  a  l  on- 
siderable  time  Arkwright  and  bis  partners  had  an  interest 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  cotton  netories  that  wen  erected. 
The  first  of  these  establishments  brought  to  use  in  Man- 
chester was  buflt  in  1780.  and  had  ite  machinery  impelled 
by  an  hydraulic  wheel,  the  water  for  which  was  furni«hcd 
by  a  single-Rtmke  atmospheric  pumping  steatu-enguie.  The 
progrt^  of  these  new  establishments  was  so  rapid  that  in 
17b7  there  were  1 45  cotton- spinning  factories  in  England 
and  Wales,  containing  nearly  two  Billions  of  spindlea,  attd 
estimated  to  produce  as  much  vam  as  could  have  been  apn 
by  a  million  of  persons  using  the  old  domestic  wheel. 

A  return  callerl  for  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  last 
session  stales  the  nuinb2r  of  factories  which,  in  the  ronnth 
of  PVbruary,  18.17,  were  under  the  re2;ulations  imposed  by 
the  '  Factory  Act.'  From  this  return,  it  appears  that  tb«  e»- 
toblishmento  at  that  tine  Mhieet  to  the  visits  of  the  pallia^ 
mentaiy  inspectota  anewtea  to  4160,  showing  an  iamaaa 
of  1000  ftetories  upon  the  numbers  given  anove.  lUs 
great  increase  may  be  owing  in  part  tu  the  circum.stanre  of 
some  establishments  existing  in  1835  having  since  been 
brought  under  the  regulations.  The  return  does  not  appor- 
tion the  diff^nt  manufactures  to  which  thosie  4160  esta- 
blishments are  applied.  In  a  report  made  by  Dr.  Kay,  ooa 
of  the  aaaistant  Fom  Law  Comminionefs,  in  Jufy,  1835^  it 
is  stated  that  in  the  cotton  manuihctnring  districto  f^Ijan 
cashire  and  their  immediate  vicinity  steam  power  equiva- 
lent to  7507  horses  was  then  either  erected  or  in  the  ojutm: 
of  bciin;  ercxtcd,  but  the  establishments  for  the  use  uf 
which  that  additional  machinery  was  destine<l  were  not  yet 
supplied  with  hands.  At  the  odinary  ascertained  rate 
this  amount  of  mechanical  power  would  call  iiar  the 
employment  of  45^042  hands,  exolusive  cf  meehaniea. 
labourers,  bandicrad^men.  and  others  employed  out  of 
the  &ctonfe«.  Tlio  activity  that  up  to  the  close  of 
wa^s  experienced  in  this  branch  of  national  industry  must 
have  occasioned  evun  a  still  greater  extensioa  than  is 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Kay,  and  wo  shall  probablv  be  withh: 
the  mark  if  we  estimate  the  number  of  bands  empkned 
in  cotton  ftetories  in  the  autumn  of  1836  at  eoMMar- 
ably  more  than  300,000.  The  check  to  commercial  opera- 
tions then  experienced  has  probably  prevented  any  fresh 
extension  of  the  manufacture,  but  at  this  lime  (October. 
I8'!7)  the  cotton  factories  throughout  the  kingdom  are  in 
full  operation  in  order  to  answer  the  demand  fbrgoodaia 
almost  every  market  in  the  eiviliaed  world. 

The  number  of  cotton,  wool,  ailk.  and  Hax-spinning  &e> 
toriea  worked  by  steam  or  water-power  in  the  United  King- 
dom, with  the  number  and  ages  of  persons  employed  ihermn 
in  the  year  IS.').'),  w,xs  stated  in  the  Slatistiral  Tablea  pl^ 
lisbod  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  be  as  follows  — 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table,  that  a  Tery  large 
portion  of  the  hands  «ni]M«ffla  in  fiietorim  ooi»a»t  of 
ehildiiiii  and  youn^  penoni.  The  lugt  vm»  im«8te(l  in 
HMehinery  make  it  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 
owners  to  keep  their  vrorlts  in  motion  as  constantly  as  pos- 
sible, and,  unless  prevented  by  lcsri**lativo  interference,  there 
is  too  mui-h  reason  to  believe  ihul  childreu  may  be  tasked 
beyond  their  strength,  to  the  permanent  injury  of  their  con- 
stitutions. This  abuse  was  the  more  to  be  apprehended, 
because  a  lacne  proportion  of  the  children  engi^ea  in  cotton- 
ipinnine  f  not  dveotly  8mplo]r«d  by  the  mastonb  but  m 
under  tne  control  of  too  •pinnora,  a  highly-paid  olaas  of 

workmen,  whose  earnings  depend  greatly  ujion  the  length 
of  time  during  which  they  ran  keep  their  young  assistants  at 
Work.  Altliuiigb  the  recitals  of  crnelties  alleged  to  exist 
were  shown  upon  invcttigation  to  have  been  very  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, it  cannot  be  aenied  tfnt  enough  of  misery  was 
pcodnead  to  lendor  it  imperatitra  ii|ioii  the  legialitare  to  in- 
taiftre.  A  poilianwiitaiy  commtttae  sat  Ibr  tlie  invoRtii^- 
tion  of  this  subject  in  1^32,  and  subsequently  n  anmn  >Mon 
was  issued  by  the  crown  for  ascertaining,  by  e.vaiuuij^tiuns 
at  the  factories  themselves,  the  kind  and  degree  of  abusi  ^ 
that  prevailed,  and  for  suggesting  the  proper  remedie:;.  1  n 
conseaueace  of  these  inquiries  an  artwaspaued  in  1833, 
(2  and  3  Wm.  IV..  a  lOS.)  ttM  proviajom  of  whieh,  it  ii 
generally  betietred,  have  oflbeted  dl  the  good  whieh  it  i«  io 
the  power  of  tlie  legislature  to  do,  consistently  with  the 
prosecution  of  the  branciictt  of  industry  to  which  tiie  pro- 
visions of  the  act  appljt  die  principal  at  theee  pivfiaiODs 
are  as  follows:— 

After  the  Ist  January,  1834,  no  person  under  the  age  of 
18  jeais  is  allowed  to  work  in  anjr  eotton,  wooUen,  flax,  or 
aflk  fiustory  worked  by  tiie  lU  of  iMn  or  «nl«r*power,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  half- pact  «ig|it  in  theemning  end  half- 
post  live  in  the  morning. 

No  person  under  18  years  of  age  is  allowed  to  \i  rl.  mnrt 
than  12  hours  in  any  one  day,  nor  mure  than  60  hours  in 
the  week.  In  factories  worked  by  the  aid  of  water-power, 
time  lost  tbrougb  the  deflcieiM»r  of  water  may  be  made  up 
*t  the  rate  of  three  hoots  edoilieMl  hhour  in  the  week. 
In  factories  where  the  steam-engine  is  employed,  lost  time 
Mcurring  through  any  accident  happening  to  the  machinery 
Wy  be  made  up  at  the  rate  of  one  hour  per  ilay.  One 
hour  and  a  half  to  bo  allowed  in  each  day  for  meals. 

Except  in  silk-mills,  no  cbildian  under  nine  vee»-4tf  age 
u«  allowed  to  be.4Miplojed. 


Children  under  II  yeets  old  are  not  to  be  worked  more 
than  nine  hours  in  any  one  day,  nor  more  than  48  houia  in 
one  week.  This  clause  came  into  operatian  dbt  months 
after  the  passing  of  the  set.  At  the  expiration  of  another 
12  months  its  restriction  was  applied  to  children  under 
12  years  old,  and  when  30  months  from  the  passing  of  tho 
act  had  elapsed  the  restriction  was  applied  to  all  children 
under  13  years  old.  As  the  act  was  passed  on  tho  30tb 
August.  1833,  this  clause  came  fully  into  operation  on  the 
1st  of  Miireh,  1836.  In  silk-milt»,  efaflium  under  IS 
years  <rf  as*  are  allowad  to  work  10  hoots  per  dav  The 
ehildren  wiose  hours  of  work  are  legulated  by  the  act  are 
entitled  as  holiday^t  to  the  whole  day  on  Christmas-day  and 
Good-Fridoy.  and  besides  to  eight  half  days  in  the  year.  It 
is  made  illeg-al  for  any  mill-owner  to  have  in  his  employ 
any  child  who  has  not  completed  1 1  years  of  age  without  a 
certificate  by  a  surgeon  or  phyaiobn,  *  that  such  child  is  of 
the  ordinaiy  rtrength  and  appeal  anee  of  childien  of  or  «x* 
eeeding  the  ups  of  nine  years.'  In  18  months  flvm  the 
pa-ssing  of  the  act  this  provi-iion  was  made  to  apply  to  all 
ehddrtin  under  li  years  of  age,  and  upon  thu  firbl  March, 
1  ^"S,  the  provision  ^as  made  to  include  all  children  under 
the  age  of  13.  Four  persons  were  appointed  under  the  act 
to  be  Inqieatam  of  Factorie.<<.  in  oraer  to  carry  into  effect 
the  vaiiovB  proTisions  whieh  it  cor>tains,  with  power  to 
make  sneh  rules  and  orders  Ibr  the  purpose  as  they  should 
see  necessary;  and  in  order  to  assist  the  inspectors  in  tho 
jierforinance  of  their  duties,  an  adeouate  uuuiIkt  of  super- 
intendents WkTe  appointed  to  art  under  their  directions. 

After  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  passing  of 
the  act,  it  was  declared  unlawful  to  employ  in  any  factory 
any  child  under  the  ages  restricted  to  forty-eight  hours' 
labour  in  the  week,  unless  on  eveiy  Monday  the  employer 
should  reoeive  a  ticket  from  some  schoolmaster,  certifying 
that  such  child  has  '  for  two  hours  at  least  for  six  out  of 
seven  days  of  the  week  next  preceding  attended  his  SOOiwl. 
The  schofjl  to  be  choseri  by  the  par»;nts  or  guardians  of  the 
child;  but  in  ra.se  of  thc:r  omitting  to  appoint  any  acbool. 
or  in  rase  of  the  child  being  wit  bout  parent  or  guardian,  the 
inspector  may  appoint  some  school  lu  which  the  child  may 
he  taughi.  and  the  employer  mav  be  allowed  to  deduct  from 
its  weekly  earnings  any  sum  net  exeeeding  one  penny  » 
every  shilhng,  to  pay  for  the  schooling  of  such  child." 

The  full  an<l  l  erfeet  carrying  out  of  the  luteutioii  oTthe 
legislature  in  passini'  this  net  is  provided  for  as  far  as  pos- 
sible by  various  penalties,  whioh  it  is  net  nsraisarif  ftirthar 
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to  ptrtieulaiiM.  Om  halfof  tb«p«MltiMiNkMH««ial. 
•warded  to  (be  infonn«ii»  mad      nmyuier  it  to  1m  ap- 

plici!  fuwp.rti.  thr  st:]^pnrt  of  Hohoobinwiiiehelulilraina- 
ulojcd  in  fai  luries  are  educated. 

The  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties  on  the  part  of  the 
iospeotors  is  ptovided  tor,  by  requihiie  them  twice  in  every 
ywr,  and  oftener,  if  called  upon,  to  deliver  in  a  report  to 
1h»  mmtan  of  ttota,  datailisE  titrn  condition  of  tlie  &o- 
toriea.  and  i^tiw  ehildiwi  ammfiyol  tbaiaiii. 

FACULTIES  [UNiTEninrr.l 

F/B'CULA.  [Stakch] 

FAE'.NZA  (foriuerly  Fiiventia),  a  town  and  bi>.hop's  bcb 
of  the  papal  atate  north  of  the  ApenninM^in  the  uelct^a- 


Tb«  oommon  boeoh  i»  wdl^plM  bjr  aiHnaf  ito  Mali  Ik* 

varieiiw  by  grafting  upon  tha  wfld  wit.  1V>        tMi  atta> 

ceasftilly,  it  is  necessary  that  the  tcbns  Fhnuld  be  of  at  least 
two  year»'  old  wood,  and  the  grafla  muil  be  ciayed  hnl  and 
then  earthed  lapi.      OM  year  aid  wDod  ia  naad  tha  B6ioc» 

rarely  take. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  beech  is  the  plant  called 
Fagna  kv  Viigil;  bat  Fann  ifnk)  ot  TW>phmatiia 
aaamatobaTebaeikaonia aortal  oak awaat aaacna. and 


ziouc  or  province  of  Ravenna.  It  is  sitltttod  in  a  wcll-cul- 
tivBtad  plan  walerad  bjr  Aa  Jivar  hmaan,  vhieh  naaa  in 
the  Apennmei  of  Tuaomy  and  nina  to  flia  Adriatic  A 

naviglin  or  navi^jable  canal  comtnunicatea  between  Faenza 
and  the  Po  di  Pnniaro,  or  soulhernniost  branch  of  the  Po. 
Faenza  is  a  wcH-buili,  modom-lookmg  town,  with  about 
16,000  inhabiiai)t».^  The  itreata  are  regular;  there  is  a 
fine  market  place  surronndad  bjr  aroades.  many  palaces, 
ehunhai  rioh  in  paintinga.  ODBMBti*  a  Una  bridge  on  tba 
Lamona,  a  tbaatre.  and  a  Lyeeom.  Then  are  several 
manufactories  of  a  kind  of  coloured  anH  glazed  earthenware, 
which  is  called  Majolica  in  Italy,  and  Faience  in  France, 
where  it  was  introduced  from  Faonza,  and  which,  before 
the  manufacture  of  china  or  porcelain  became  established 
inBuiapa*wasin  greater  repute  than  it  is  at  present.  There 
ara  aba  Boanufretoriea  fyt  spinning  and  veaving  silk,  and 
aome  paper>in{ni.  Faventia  wn  antfontly  «  tewn  of  the 
Boii,  and  af^erwardH  a  munieimuTn  i;n  1  r  the  Rjinan*;.  It 
was  near  Fureutia  that  Sulla  (icfiMU  ii  iLic  consul  (.-"ai'h<j  and 
drove  him  out  of  Italy.    (Livy,  Kpitome,  It  was  afler- 

wards  ruined  by  the  Gulhs,  waa  reatured -under  the  Exarchs, 
but  ila  valla  vere  not  raised  until  a.d.  1266.  It  was  then 
fbr  ton*  tiina  aubjleot  to  the  Bolognesa,  but  vaa  aftenmrds 
filled  by  the  bouse  of  Manfred!  to  the  end  of  the  llfleetith 
lentury.  Galeotlo  Manfred!  being  Tnt:r?r-fd  l)y  his  wife 
l«fl  iwu  infant  sons,  Aslorro  and  EvHntfeh>ita,  the  elder  o! 
whom,  a  reinarkat  ly  handsome  youth,  was  proclaimed  by 
the  inhabitanUi  lord  of  Faeuia ;  but  a  few  years  after,  Cesare 
Borgia,  as  captain -general  of  his  father,  Popo  Alexander 
VI.,  besiagad  the  town,  and  the  inhabitanu  surrendared 
«n  oonditiott  that  Aatom  and  bia  brother  should  be  free, 
^e  however  sent  them  |prisoners  to  Rome,  where  they 
were  cruelly  put  to  death  m  the  Castle  Sant'  Angelo,  and 
their  bodies  thrown  into  tho  Tiber,  in  the  year  1501.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  atrocious  transactions  in  tlie  lilia  of 
Ilorgia.  Since  that  time  Faensa  has  been  annexed  to  the 
papal  atatA  Faensa  lies  mi  the  ViaiBmilia,  SO  miles  south- 
aaat  af  Bolngna,  40  north  west  of  Rimini,  and  20  south- 
watt  «f  BaTannn.  In  the  Roman  times,  a  load  led  from 
Paventia  to  the  south,  whidi  ascending  tho  valley  of  the 
Anemo,  now  Lamone,  and  crossing  the  ridge  of  the  Apon- 
nine«,  de-^cended  to  Fnsulas.  By  this  road  some  have  »«p- 
poe*ed  that  Hannibal  croased  tho  Apennines  into  Etruria. 
A  new  carhago-road  in  a  parallel  direction,  but  more  to 
the  eastward,  nas  been  completed  by  the  present  grand- 
dake  of  l^isoany:  it  laads  from  JMoomano,  in  the  vaUat  of 
tha  Sieva^  north  nf  Phnwnea,  croaaaa  the  Apennines  of  Ban 
Benedftto,  ftOOO  feet  above  the  sea,  and  then  following  the 
course  of  the  river  Montone.  joins  the  Via  iBmilian«ar  Forli. 

FA'GUS,  I  hi;  IhwIi,  is  .-  p«T.-,is  111"  IJorvlaci':!"*  e.xogens, 
having  triangular  nuta  enclosed  within  a  spiny  capcule  or 
busk.  There  are  several  species,  some  of  which  are  mere 
bushes ;  the  only  one  known  in  Burapa  of  any  imperlanoa 
fa  ^  Fagtu  tylvatica,  or  common  beeeh,  a  nativa  of  various 

fiarta  of  the  world  in  temprrnte  rlimr.ieis.  In  Europe  it  is 
bund  as  far  north  aa  is'  m  Noruay  .  it  is  met  wiih  in  Fa- 
lesiini'  jM  1  \rmenia,  all  over  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  one  of  the  most  hand- 
some of  our  trees  on  dry  Mndy  or  chalky  situations;  its 
meat  or  nuu  not  only  Amush  food  ibr  swine,  but  yield  by 
prssauia  after  povnding  a  uaaftd  ofl ;  and  its  timber,  al- 
though not  of  good  quality  where  strength  and  durabi- 
lity are  required,  is  very  extensively  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  particularly  for  boat  building;,  work  under  water, 
carving  and  cbaix  iuakuig ;  it  al»u  one  of  the  best  kuid» 
of  wood  for  fuel  Several  varieties  arc  propagated  bv  the 
nurserymen,  the  punk  and  the  ftnt-iewed  being  beau- 
tiful, and  the  ctwImI  vary  mneh  Om  aantrary.  (See  Loo- 
daa'k  ifrtortaten  mi  fhiHeehm  BrUmmiam  V*  1M«,  Ibr 
lafthia  treat) 


is  by  most  botanical  commantatora  rafanad  to  tha  Qttwein 

Esculus  of  Linnaeus. 

FAHLOREl,  /''(iAi«rr,  grey  copper  ore.  Of  this  thcTL- 
arc  two  varieties,  the  artenicai  and  the  anUmt^itai;  the 
former  occurs  crystallised  and  massive ;  the  primary  tatm 
of  the  eiyatol  is  a  cubs^  but  the  icgnlar  teiimhedron  is 
the  predominating  crystn.  Coloar  tteel-grey.  Opaque. 
Lustre  melanic.  Sp.  ^r.  4-9.  51.  Hardness  3  ti,4  0.  Brittle. 
Cleavage  parallel  to  the  ulsncs  of  the  tetrahedron,  very  in- 
distinct.   Fracture  ooncooidal. 

Mattive  Varieiy. — Amorpbotts.  Stnieture,  granular  ui 
compact. 

It  ocenra  in  Cornwall,  Hungarr,  Saxony,  &e.  A 
man  ftom  FMberg,  anijysed  by  lUaprotb,  yielded-* 

Arsenic 
CA>pper 
Iron  . 

Sulphur 
Silver 


It  frequently  eontoina  a  mueh  laigar  qoanti^  of  aivnr, 

and  not  nneommonW  tine. 

.  Irtiimniciil  Fa/j?  Or~rjs  crystallised  in  modified 
tetrahedrons.  Colour  dui  k  iead-grey,  approaching  to  iron- 
black,  both  ixternally  and  internally;  not  very  brittle 

Analysis  of  a  specimen  from  Kapnic  by  iOaprotb: — 


Antimony 

Copper         .  . 

Iron  .  . 

Sulphur 

Silver  and  a  traoe  of  manganese 
Zina    •         •        •  • 


2«- 

37-75 

3-25 
2  b- 
■a 

6- 

••74  * 


100' 

FAHLUNITB,  7^ieUa»it«.  Occurs  crystallised  and 
massive.  Primair  Ann  of.'the  rrrstal  a  right  ilwnbie 
prism,  but  it  usually  occurs  in  imbedded,  regular,  hexagonal 

Srisms.    Colour  yellowish,  greenish,  and  olackbh-brown 
«>;  ^-  ly  :r  quite  opaque.     Lustre  re-inous.     iSp.  s^r.  2  iiG 
Hardness  i'O,  fl"d.    Streak  greyish-white.   Cleavage  per- 
pendicular to  tho  axis  of  the  prism. 
It  is  found  at  Fahlun,  in  Sweden. 
Before  the  blow-pipo  alone  it  becomes  grey,  and  foses 
on  its  thinnest  edges;  with  hoiax  it  melta  uowly  into  t 
coloured  glass. 
Aeoeidmg  to  Hitjl^gar  it  aoMiala  of— 

Siliaft         .      .  46*74 

Alunhuk           .  3$<7S 

Magnesia       .       .  2*97 

Oudii  of  iron  .       .  5  11 

O-xidu  of  manganaaa  u.43 

Water          .      *  13-50 


ys-4» 

lAHRENHElT.  [Thkrmomktkr-J 
FAINTING.  [SYwcors.] 

FAIOUM,  a  province  of  Egypt  to  the  west  of  the  Lilyac 
rid;T,>  which  bounds  the  valley  w  the  Nile  on  the  west  About 
12  miles  north-waat  af  Baniaouef  tharaiaa  daprassion  ia 
the  ridge  about  aix  miles  in  length.  wMrb  leads  to  the  plain 

of  the  FaYoum.  This  plam  is  of  a  cimnnr  form,  about  40 
miles  from  east  to  west  and  about  3(i  iruni  north  to  south. 
The  northern  and  luirth-wes' -n  i  ir:  i  f  this  plain  is  occ^^ 
pied  by  tb#!  lake  called  Birket  el  Kcruun,  which  spreads  la 
the  fbrm  of  a  orescent  about  30  miles  in  length  and  about 
five  miles  broad  toward*  tha  middle.  A  imnge  of  naked 
roeks  bounda  the  lake  to  tha  north  and  joina  towwda  die  east 
the  Libyan  ridge  which  skirts  the  vailey  of  the  Nile.  To 
the  west  tOxA  aouth  the  plain  is  boanded  by  lover  hills  whicb 
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divide  it  from  the  Libyan  daaert.  Tt  fturnn  m  fact  a  basin  wttfa 
only  nne  opening  or  outlet  to  the  ewttowardt  the  Nile.  Thp 
Bahr  Yusaouf,  at  great  canal.  wUdl  nine  parallel  to  the 
Nils  and  tkins  the  Uliyan  rid^  cn  srrbuig  «t  tlM  gap 
iko*»  mmUknaA,  «t  •  village  ealM  Hewanli  nufaom. 
turns  to  the  west,  paaaiog  under  a  bridge  of  three  arches 
thrniLrh  which  the  water  flows  and  fi>rm»  a  full  of  about 
xhT<-f  leetatlow  watc:.  It  ihon  runs  a,;  ngttit>  valley,  and, 
on  reaching  the  entrance:  of  the  Faioum,  at  the  vtltage  of 
Howarah  el  Swhair.  a  wide  out  branchet  off  from  it  to  the 
right,  running  Ant  north  and  than  noittMrait,  and  pmnng 
bf1kini«hnwei(ithnnortti'«aiC«ttinBitjr«ftlNUlMw  Abent 
two  miles  below  Howarah  el  Sogbair  another  Jeep  ravine 

3>cns  to  the  south,  and  then  turning  south-wtNt,  passe*  by 
ezleh,  and  enters  iho  »outh-we!»t  pan  of  iho  lake.  Between 
theoe  two  branchm  the  cultivated  part  nf  the  Faioum  in 
contained.  But  these  two  eutibava  been  long  djkadaerois 
at  thair  b«ginningb  in  ordar  to  accinomiaa  tha  vnier  af  tiie 
Nfla,  whidi,  avinK  to  Aa  rMnif  of  tha  bad  of  tbc  Bhbr  Yiit> 
aouf,  flowa  leas  copiously  than  formerly.  Only  a  (small  part 
of  the  water  finds  its  way  lo  the  lnko  by  the  Tamich  und 
Nezleh  cuts.  The  main  struam  continucR  its  course  wesi- 
vardi  towards  the  middle  of  the  plain  and  the  town  of  Me- 
dbwt  •!  Faioum,  the  capital  of  the  province.  Here  the  water 
baeomaadiatribiUad  into  a  moltitodaof  nnal)  canals  for  irri- 
gation, whieb  spread  in  tmtf  dfaaation  timragh  tba  eantral 
part  of  the  plain,  aiul  w  hich  are  the  cause  of  its  extraordi- 
nary fertility,  for  the  Hahr  Yussouf  contains  water  all  the 
year  round.  But  thai  fertility  exists  only  within  the  ranpc 
of  the  canals.  All  the  part  west  of  Nezleh  in  and  and  sandy, 
and  only  inhabited  by  a  few  nomade  Arabs,  though  it  bears 
tha  traoaa  of  ibrmar  eulthniion.  The  atrip  of  land  which 
bordara  tho  Mw  Karoun  b  low  and  maniny,  marking  thf 
original  basin  of  the  lake  which  is  .scpamtod  from  the  cul- 
tivated lands  by  a  considerable  rise  all  along,  reckoned  by 
Joinard  to  be  about  21)  feet  above  the  le>-el  of  the  lake.  Thi- 
villa^  of  Senhour,  which  is  now  some  miles  distant  from 
the  lake,  was,  in  1673,  when  Vansleb  visited  it,  dose  to  the 
vator.  Jomord  vackons  that  when  tha  iiater  oovarad  tha 
whola  of  tba  low  land  below  tbe  tfae  abovo  mentioned, 
its  drrumferetice  raost  have  been  above  100  mile-.  [Bir- 
KBT  EL  Kbrou?*.')  It  is  calculated  that  the  land  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation  in  the  Faimini  is  alxiut  •J  '>0  wjunre 
miles,  of  which  hanlly  ono-half  is  now  cultivated.  The 
villages,  which  are  said  to  have  been  at  one  time  ab<>ve  :)oo, 
are  now  reduced  to  leas  than  70.  Still  the  cultivated  part 
;8  superior  in  fertility  to  every  other  provhioa  of  E^*pf, 
fhnn  which  it  differs  in  the  greater  \  ariety  of  its  products, 
and  the  better  appearance  of  its  vdlage^.  In  addition  to 
corn,  cottnn,  and  the  other  cultivated  plants,  it  pro<luccs  in 
abundance  apricots,  figs,  grapes,  and  olives,  and  other  thiit- 
trees,  which  thrive  here  better  than  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.  This  was  also  the  case  in  antient  timasi  ibr  Strabo 
Myathal  *  the  Arsinoite  noma  (tba  ontiant  name  of  the 
FaiMnn)  excelled  all  others  in  appearance  and  condition, 
and  that  it  alone  produced  olive  trees,  which  were  not  found, 
elsewhere  in  Egypt  except  iti  the  u^ardens  of  Alexandria. 
A  vast  quantity  of  n>»c»  uIm  grow  in  the  Faibuni,  and 
this  district  is  celebrated  for  making  rose-water,  which 
is  sold  at  Cairo  and  all  over  Egypt  fur  the  use  of  the 
wealthy. 

The  remains  of  antimtitiea  in  tbe  Paloum  are  few.  Two 
pyramids  of  gome  baked  bricks  about  70  ibet  high  stand  at 
the  entrance  of  the  valley,  one  near  Howarah  Tllahoun,  and 
the  other  near  Howarah  el  SoghaTr.   There  is  an  obelisk  of 
red  granite  .|.?  feet  high,  with  two  sides  narrower  than 
the  others  and  u  circular  top.  sculptured  with  numerous 
h)eroi;lvphic4>,  near  the  village  of  Bijige,  a  few  miles  south 
af  Maninet  al  Faioiim.  In  Burton  s  Sxeerpta  there  is  a 
dnwin^  of  it.  Fbeoeke  i.,  59,  also  gives  a  description  of  it. 
It  is  said  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  that  of  Htliopoliv.  heiu-- 
ing  the  name  of  Osirtesen  I.  (See  an  account  of  this  obelisk 
I'l         Library  nf  Enlertaining  Knoirledse.  British  Mu- 
seum, Egvfttim  Antiqtatiet,  vol.  i,  pp.  318 — 21.)  Near 
Medinet  el  Fajoum  are  some  remains  of  the  antient  Arsinoe 
Mr  Cvaeodilopolh,  consisting  of  fragments  of  granite  columns 
and  statues,  deseribed  by  Bdxoni   At  Kasr  Keroun.  near 
tbe  south-west  extremity  of  the  lake,  is  atctiiil  -    i  fi  -  i  I  \ 
<3and  about  40  feet  high.which  contains  1  l  iiaynV^r^.  iiiul 
ipl'oars  to  be  of  the  Koman  period.    On  ihi:   :i  irth  wcst 
bank  of  the  lake,  at  a  place  called  Dtinay,  a  raised  |»ve> 
laentor  dromoB,  about  1300  ibet  in  length,  leads  to  a  building, 
fwt^orMMaaAiHtly«rMBk,lf»  IM  hycy.dMdadl 


into  several  apartments  and  surrounded  by  an  outer  wall  of 
erude  brick  370  feet  by  970.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
site  of  tho  antici  t  Dionvsiaa.  Further  to  the  east,  but  on 
the  samebankot the  laub ntn  nlaoeesdlad  Kom  Waaaai 
ei  Hogar,  ai«  ttia  mint  of  BaoHiii.  Tlw  diraetion  Of  the 
principal  trcrts  and  the  plans  of  many  of  the  houses  niny 
be  di«tiiKLly  [racsod.  The  site  of  the  antient  labyrinth  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained:  Wilkmvm  'Junks  it  was  near 
Howarah  el  Sogbair,  at  tbe  entrance  of  the  plain.  At  Fed- 
minelKunoLs,  or  'the  place  of  ebunlMB' in  Coptic,  near 
tfaeaontli-east  bank  of  the  lake,  m  aaoM  mnaina  of  earljr 
Chriatian  moammanta :  tbe  TiHajp  ii  novaeenplad  ana  half 
by  Copts  and  tho  other  half  bf  ,  ■"  " 
to  live  in  harmony  together. 

The  mountains  almig  the  north  luil.  rfthe  lakeKcroun, 
on  which  the  rains  fUl  aanuaily,  are  said  to  contain  salt, 
and  to  this  circumstana*  tlia  saltness  of  the  waters  of  the 
lake  is  attribnted  bgr  aanwi  Aa  tlia  Ink*  now  laoeivaa  but 
Ktde  of  the  wMeteof  the  NBeithebittemess  of  its  water* 
must  have  increa.sed.  No  fish  w  ^nid  to  be  fnitrl  in  it,  and 
Belzoni,  a'  the  time  of  his  visit,  saw  uulhin^  upon  it  except 
a  ornzy  kind  of  ferry  boat. 

South  of  the  Faioum  there  is  an  opening  through  the 
ridge  of  low  hills  leading  into  a  smaller  eireular  plain  or 
basm,  with  a  small  iMka  oaUad  Birket  el  Qmuy  whieb  Ina 
oneor  twohaoMaoo  itthanlm.  A  smaH  stiaam  flora  the 
Bahr  Yussouf  nins  into  it.  The  road-track  of  the  caravans 
to  the  smaller  oasis  passe.s  through  this  place.  (Detcrip- 
f<'-:7/    /Egypt  and  Map  in   iIi-j  f''ri'rn-h  ;  BfOWM; 

Belzoni ;  and  \Vilkins<m  s  Topography  qf  Thebes.) 

FAIR,  an  annual  or  fixed meetingof  buyers  end  sellen; 
from  the  Latin  Jena,  a  holiday.  Fain  in  antiaat  tioMa 
were  chiefly  held  on  holidays. 

Antiently  before  many  flourishing  towns  were  esta- 
blished, and  the  necessaries  or  ornaments  of  life,  from  the 
convenience  of  comtnvinication  and  the  increa.se  of  pro- 
vincial civility,  could  be  procured  in  various  places,  goods 
and  commodities  of  every  kind  were  chiefly  sold  at  fairs;  to 
which  as  to  one  universal  mart,  the  people  reaorted  pehodi- 
anlly  and  supplied  most  of  their  wants  ibr  the  ensuing 
year.  The  display  of  merchandise,  and  the  conflux  of  cus- 
tomers at  these  principal  and  almost  only  emporia  of 
domestic  com niorcc,  wos  prodigiou.s:  and  they  were  ihere- 
fon?  often  held  on  open  and  extensive  plains  Warton,  in 
his  'History  of  English  Poetry,*  has  given  us  a  curious 
account  of  that  of  St.  Giles's  hill  or  do;vn,  near  Winchester. 
It  was  instituted  and  given  as  a  kind  uf  invanne  to  the 
bishop  of  Winchester  hj  William  tlie  CoDttuerar,  wiw,  by 
his  charter,  permitted  it  to  eontmne  fbr  three  days.  But  in 
conscauence  of  new  royal  tyrants,  Henry  the  Third  pro- 
longed its  continuance  to  sixieen  davs.  Its  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended seven  miles  round,  and  comprehended  even  South- 
ampton, then  a  capital  trading  town;  and  all  merchants 
who  sold  wares  within  that  camiit,  unless  at  the  fair,  for- 
feited them  to  tbe  bishop.  OffieanwaraplaeedataeooaBdei^ 
able  dtstanee,  at  bridges,  and  other  nrennesof  aeeess  to  it,  to 
c>  arf  tnll  of  all  merchandize  passing  that  way.  In  the  mean 
time,  all  shops  in  tlie  city  of  Winch^ter  were  shut.  In  the 
hir  w!Ls  a  court  calle<l  the  pa*ilion,  at  which  the  bishop's 
justiciaries  and  other  oflloers  assisted,  with  power  to  try 
causes  of  various  sorts  for  seven  miles  round.  Nor  could 
any  bard  of  a.mBnor  bold  a  oour^baron  within  tho  aaid  ciitnit 
without  lieense  fWnn  tt»  pavflion.  Dnrinf  this  time  the 
bishop  was  cmpowcrct!  to  take  toll  of  every  load  or  parrel  of 
goods  passing  tlirou^h  tho  ^aic*  of  the  city.  On  Saint  Giles's 
eve,  the  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  citizens  of  the  cit  s  f  \\  nrhester 
delivered  the  keys  of  the  four  city  gates  to  the  bishop's  offi- 
cers ;  who.  during  the  said  sixteen  days,  appointed  a  mayw 
and  bailiff  of  their  own  to  govern  the  ei^,  and  abo  a 
eoraner  to  net  wittdn  it.  Nntnemna  Ibraign  nerehanta  fle- 
quente<l  this  fair;  and  it  appears  that  the  justiciaries  of 
the  (lavilion  atid  tho  treasurer  of  the  bishop's  palace  of 
Wolvesey  received  ur.  i  i  i'lv  for  t  fee,  according  to  antient 
custom,  four  basons  and  ewers  of  those  foreu^n  merchants 
who  sold  brazen  vessels  in  the  hir,  and  were  called  merca- 
tores  diaantant.  In  tbe  lair  sevwal  streets  were  formed, 
amigned  to  die  sale  of  dilforent  commodities,  and  ealled 
tlip  Drapery,  the  Pottery,  the  Spicery,  6tc.  Many  monas- 
u  ries  inVnd  about  Winchester  had  shops  or  houses  in  tnese 
streets  used  only  at  the  fair,  which  they  held  under  the 
bishop,  and  often  let  tiy  lease  for  a  term  of  years.  As  late 
as  1612,  as  we  learn  from  tbe  Northumberland  Household- 
h«k|  ftinatittaoniiaiwAtobnthapaaiiipdBMAttFW 
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dlMing  nacefts&ries  ia  Urge  quantuiei,  which  un  now 
tovplied  by  the  numeiout  trading  towns. 

Fhilq^  kioff  of  FnoMi,  compUiMd  in  vny  stnmv  teras 
to  Ed«wd  U.  A-D.  1314,  that  tb«  merebuite  of  Bttpland 

had  dosiated  from  frequentine;  the  fairs  in  his  dominions 
with  their  wood  ami  i  thor  goods,  to  the  great  loss  of  his 
.mibiij*':  ^  ,  lUid  untrcate  l  liim  to  persua<le,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  compel  ihem  to  frequmU  the  fairs  of  France  as  formerly, 
promising  tliem  all  powible  seciuity  and  aiooumfaBMit 
(Sae  RyiB.  FimL,  torn,  iii,  p.  48S.) 
When  a  town  orvSlage  nad  been  eonaumed,  by  way  of 

assisting  to  rp  c^tnblish  it,  u  fair,  nmor,";  other  privileges, 
was  Rometitoe^  granted.  This  was  the  one  at  Buriey,  iu 
Rutlanda]ite%  49th  Bdir.  HL  UUim  MoL  Orig^  voL  ii, 

p.  338.) 

The  different  abridgments  of  Stowe  and  Grafton's  Chro- 
nidea,  pubUahed  Yn  thamaelvaa  in  Qua*n  Elitabeth'a  time, 
contain  fists  of  the  ftira  of  Bngnnd  aceording  to  the 

months.  There  is  also  •  An  authentic  Account  published 
by  the  kine's  authority  of  all  the  Fairs  in  England  and 
Wules,  as  tliev  have  I  i  i  n  tiled  to  be  held  since  the  alter- 
ation of  the  style;  uotm^  likewise  the  Commodities  which 
each  of  the  said  Fairs  is  remarkable  tot  ftlllliallll)^;*  hf 
WilliauOwen,  ISmOb  Loud.  1766. 

No  Mr  or  market  eaa  be  heU  bnt  by  a  grant  ftom  the 
crown,  or  by  prescription  supposed  to  take  its  rise  from 
some  antient  grant,  of  which  no  record  can  be  found, 
(2  //m/  iJO.) 

(See  Dugdalc's /ii*^.  ff''anc..  pp.  5  U,  615;  Warton'sHw^ 
Engl.  Poet.,  vol.  i.,  p.  279 ;  Henry,  Hitt.  Brit.,  8vo.  edit, 
vol.  Tiii.,  p.  325 ;  Brand's  Popular  Antiq.,  4to.  edit,  voL  ii., 

p.  215.) 

The  fairs  of  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn  and  Leipzig  are  atiU 
pre-eminent  in  Europe ;  Uie  former  held  at  Easter  and  in 

the  months  of  August  and  September;  the  latter  at  Easier, 
Michaelma-s,  and  the  New  Year.  Leipzig  at  these  times  is 
the  mart  and  exchange  of  Ci-iitral  Europe,  and  is  vi.sited 
by  merchants  and  foreigners,  from  the  must  distant  parts  of 


(lobe,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
•mUu  TIm  vbolo  book-tnde  of  Getmany  ia  centred 
■  fUr  at  Leipzig. 


in  the 


FAIRFAX.  EDWARD,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  of  Denton  in  Yorkshire*.  The  date  of 
his  birth  is  unknown ;  but  as  his  translation  of  Tai^so's 
'  Jerusalem  Delivered'  was  published  in  1600,  we  may  sup- 
pme  that  it  fell  some  time  ui  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabetu. 

Contrary  to  the  babita  of  his  ftinily»  who  «tw  of  a  mili- 
tary turn,  he  led  a  life  of  complete  retiienent  «t  bh  native 
place,  where  liis  time  was  spent  in  literary  pursuits  and  in 
llie  cducatiun,  as  is  said,  of  his  own  children  and  those  of 
his  brother,  one  ol  v\  hom  became  the  celebrate<l  Lord  Fair- 
fax.  We  learn  from  his  own  writinoa  that  .he  was  nntber 

*  a  superstitious  Papist  nor  »  fciitaaao  Puritan;*  bnt  further 
pnrtieulara  of  his  life  thefe  am  noiW>  He  ia  anppoaed  to 
tum  died  about  the  year  1632. 

Fairfax  is  now  known  only  for  his  translation  of  Tasio's 

*  ilerusalcm  Delivered,'  which  is  executed  in  a  manner 
which  makes  it  wonderful  how  the  frigid,  jinglinj^,  and 
affected  ven>iua  by  Uoole  ever  survived  its  birth.  The 
measure  which  he  chose  for  bis  work  (that  of  the  original 
Italian)  ia  one  lam  stately jperlups  than  the  Spenserian 
stanca,  but  not  lorn  llttea  fer  heroic  subjects.  It  consists 
of  eight-line  stanzas,  of  vhich  the  first  six  lines  are  in 
t^rxa  rima  and  the  last  two  rhyme  with  each  other.  It 
hat  tliia  great  superiority  over  the  common  heroic  couplet, 
that  all  juigle  in  avoided  by  the  occasional  introduction  of 
a  different  species  of  rhyme.  Moreover,  the  verses  arc 
moicb  more  harmonious  than  those  of  Hoole ;  the  diction 
ii  man  aimple,  and  the  English  more  pure.  As  the  time 
ia  now  gone  by  when  Johnson  gave  toe  law  in  criticism, 
and  Pope's  method  of  versifying  was  the  only  one  in  repute, 
we  may  hope  to  see  Fairfa.\  s  translation  regain  its  ascen- 
dancy. We  may  now  smile  at  the  critic  who  ajtmsrts  that 
Fairfax's  Iranslaticn  '  is  in  stanzas  that  cannot  be  read 
with  pleasure  by  the  generality  of  thuae  who  have  a  taste 
for  English  poetry  t;'  but  wc  must  at  the  same  time  regret 
that  a  litnraiy  adiool  like  that  of  the  foUovera  ^pe 
shoald  hare  usorped  fbr  to  long  a  timeaueb  entire  dominion 
as  to  enable  one  of  its  humblest  members  to  make  asser- 
tions so  sweeping  and  insolent  as  those  contained  in  the 

oe  ftom  trhwh  we  haw  jnit  q;aoted.  (JMqgrqplUa 

*  Wt't  iiti  is  \gn  Ywm  mrgltesteL  Init  trtftiet  iiiWiiil  MSif 
t  HMlsiisiftestaMstaMtaiinif<hM  (hinlV. 


Britannica ;  Pr^aoe  to  Fairfax's  Tauo,  edition  1 749  ; 
Preface  (o  Hoole's  Tauo.) 

FAIRFAX,  SIR  THOMAS,  aftetvaida  Lord  Fairfex 
the  son  of  Perdinando  Lord  Fairfex  and  bis  wife,  Mary, 

daughter  of  Edmund  Sheffield,  Lord  Mulgruve,  was  bom 
in  the  parish  of  Otley,  at  Denton,  which  is  situate*!  about 
12  miles  north-west  of  Leeds.    He  was  sent  fn  ni  m  lin  1 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  but  we  do  not  And  tbat  be 
was  eminent  as  a  aebolar,  f6r  his  disposition  was  inclined 
to  militafy  emoloyment  lather  than  to  strnfo.  Aceofdingly, 
as  soon  as  he  left  eoUeae,  heenlistedin  dmaimyofLofd 
Vere,  and  8cr\'ed  under  his  command  in  Holland.  Tb« 
connexion  of  Fairfax  with  Lord  Vere  afterwards  became 
more  close.   When  ho  returned  to  Enelan  i,  1,.  manned 
Anne,  the  fourth  daughter  of  tbat  peer,  wbo,  Like  her  father, 
was  a  zealotis  Presbyteriaii»  ttid  diaaffeeted  to  the  king.  If 
Fairfex  did  not  already  yemam  the  same  rdisioua  and 
polttieal  feelings,  he  soon  imbibed  the  prinetples  of  bis  wife, 
when  the  king  began  to  raise  troops,  as  it  was  said,  fortfae 
defence  of  his  person,  Fairfax,  who  foresaw  that  it  we* 
intended  to  collect   1:1   irnu,  in  iln:  ]  ri'-i':;ii.  uf  nearly 
100,000  people  assembled  on  Heyworlh  Moor,  preaentud  a 
petition  to  the  king  in  person,  praying  that  he  would  listen 
to  his  parliament  and  rafinin  from  raising  foroea.  In  1642. 
when  the  diril  ^mra  btoke  out,  be  accepted  a  ecmrniiBioo  of 
general  of  the  horse  under  his  father,  who  was  general  of 
the  parliamentary  forces  in  the  north.    His  first  employ- 
ment M  Lis  in  the  county  of  York,  where  at  first  the  greater 
number  of  actions  between  the  parliamentary  and  royalist 
troops  were  in  fevour  of  the  king,  whose  army  was  under 
the  oooduct  of  the  earl  of  Newcastle.    Sir  Thomas  Fairfiuu 
somewhat  dispirilad,  mm  despatched  firom  Lincoln,  wheiw 
be  was  in  quarters,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Nantwidv  W 
Cheshire.   In  this  expedition  he  was  suecessfbl,  not  (mlr  ni 
the  main  object,  but  he  also  took  several  gHrrisons,  and  on 
his  return  defeated  the  troops  under  Culonul  BeUoais,  the 
governor  of  York,  and  cfiected  a  junction  with  his  father's 
forces  (April,  1644).   Thus  Fair&x  became  master  of  the 
field,  and,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  proceeded  towards 
Northumberland,  to  enable  the  Scots  la  maieh  SOIttb wards, 
in  spite  of  the  king's  forces,  which  were  qurtared  at 
Durham.    .\  junction  took  place  between  the  Scots  and 
Fairfax,  who  acted  in  concert  during  the  spring  ( K1-14 »,  and 
fought  together  in  the  memorable  battle  of  MarsUm  Mc-or 
(July  'i,  1644),  where  the  king's  troops  experienced  such  a 
signal  defeat  that  the  whole  north,  cxce))ting  a  few  gar- 
risons, submitted  to  the  parUamenL  Befiwa  Uelmeaky 
Castle,  one  of  these  fortresses,  wbi«b  Sir  Tbomaa  Fairte 
was  afterwards  (September)  sent  to  besiege,  he  rccei\<Nl  a 
wound  in  his  s^houlder  thatrauhcd  hiilife  to  bo  de>i  aired 
of.    When  the  earl  of  Essex  ceased  to  be  ]jarliamentary 
general  [Essxx],  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  Fairfax 
should  he  his  succtasor  (January.  1644-3),  and  Cromwell 
by  whom  his  aotioos  were  afterwarda  so JiMtly  inAueaoed, 
was  appoi  n  ted  bis  lientanant-generat.   Airfes  basteoed  to 
London,  where,  upon  tlie  receipt  of  his  eornmii'^ion.  the 
speaker  paid  him  the  highest  compliments.    After  havmij 
been  nominntcd  i;i)'(  inor  of  Hull,  he  marched  to  the 
succour  oi  Taunton,  111  which  place  the  |^arliamentary  troops 
were  closely  besieged ;  but  upoti  tliu  king's  leaving Oxfeid 
and  taking  the  fleld  with  Prinoa  Rupett,  he  vaa  nmllai 
befere  be  had  [proceeded  ferthar  iSban  Blandferd.  and  f«* 
ccivcfl  orders  to  join  Cromwell  and  watchfully  attend  upon 
the  movements  of  the  king.    On  the  Uth  of  ,Iunc  the  de- 
cisive battle  of  Naseby  was  fought ;  and  when  the  king  b.iil 
flod  into  Wales,  Fairfox,  marclung  through  Gloucesierslnrc, 
possessed  himself  of  Bath,  Bristol,  ana  other  miporiam 
posts  in  Sometaetshin.  Flrom  thenoe,  by  the  wnv  of  Dur- 
sctsbite,  be  carried  bis  arma  toto  Oorawall,  and  ealiniy 
dispersed  the  forces  of  the  king. 

After  the  surrender  of.E.vetor,  which  was  the  la^t  event 
of  this  western  campaign,  Fairfax  returned  to  OxtouL 
which,  as  well  as  Wallingford,  surrendered  upon  artt<;le». 
In  the  autumn,  after  furuer  active  and  successful  employ- 
ment, he  was  seised  with  a  fit  of  illness,  under  which  be 
laboured  fiir  some  weeks.  In  November,  when  be  fobmsd 
to  London,  he  was  welcomed  by  crowds  who  canw  out  to 
meet  him  on  his  road,  was  publicly  thanked  for  his  serriees, 
and  received  from  the  parliament  a  jewel  of  great  value  st  i 
with  diamonds,  together  with  a  considerable  grant  of  uii,>at;y. 
The  payment  of  the  200,000/.  to  the  Scottish  army,  in  con- 
sidacatioa  of  whioh  tfaiqr  delivered  up  the  kio^  was 
'  li»  Fakftxi  vim  amnlnd  omtamA  Ar 
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pose.  The  JLscontent  of  the  army,  who  wcro  fearful  either 
that  the%  should  be  tlisbaiwled  or  sent  to  Irelaru!,  now  rose 
to  a  great  heiElit.  Their  complaints  were  ein-ouragecl  by 
Cromwell  and  freton  ;  a  council  was  formed  in  the  army  hy 
iclmtiDg  two  Ml4i»n  fnm  each  tiraop,  aod  Uw  iDdmenden  t  s 
thowfld  an  crMtDt  d«in  to  (brm  a  party  distinel  nrom  tlte 
Presbyterians  and  the  parliameot,  and  to  uauip  ibr  tlteai- 
i^ha^  a  greater  authority.  Although  Faufkx  was  in  his 
heart  opposed  to  these  violent  nroceeJing^,  and  saw  them 
with  regret,  \el  he  had  not  tne  resolution  to  rpMi;ii  his 
command.  He  remained  the  too!  of  Cromwell,  following 
his  coiUMoUt  until  the  array  bad  become  master  both  of  tiie 
parUamant  and  tba  kingdom. 

In  164'  he  wasmdaComtafailattf  tbaTowav:  andio  the 
following  year,  at  his  hthet^  deitb,  he  inbieritea  hu  Htless 
ajjpointments,  and  estates.  The  difference  of  his  condition 
iniide  no  alteration  in  his  life  :  he  continued  to  attack  or 
besiege  the  royalist  troops  wherever  they  win-  mustered 
or  entrenched.  Many  towns  in  the  east,  and  aroooe  them 
Oolehflsler,  which  he  treated  with  gr«^at  liererity,  Jimded  to 
UianM.  In  December  ha  merebed  to  London,  nwnaced 
the  patltament,  and  quartered  himielf  in  the  ndaee  at 
Whiteliall.  He  was  named  one  of  the  king's  juagfs,  but 
refti&ed  to  act ;  and  he  was  voted  one  of  the  new  council  of 
state  (February,  li  ]  i,  ;  u  refused  to  subscribe  the  test* 
In  Mmt  l>e  roarehcd  a^amst  the  Levellers,  who  were  nume- 
mm  m  Oxfordshire.  He  continued  in  command  of  the 
annv  until  June.  16S0,  \rben,  upon  the  8oot«  declaring  for 
the  king,  he  dedittad  marching  against  them,  and  conse- 
quently resigned  his  commission.  He  now  retired  to  his 
house  at  Nun  Appifton,  in  Yorkshire,  which  for  some  years 
he  made  his  principal  residence.  He  lel\  it  (in  l(ij9)  to 
assist  General  Monk  against  Ijimberi'ii  furcos.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1C59-60,  he  made  himself  master  of  York.  In  the 
same  month  and  in  the  February  following  he  was  chosen 
oiiu  of  the  oonneil  of  state  by  the  Rump  Tarliament,  was 
elected  one  of  the  memben  fbr  the  county  of  York,  and 
ftnned  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  promote  the 
return  and  restoration  of  Charles  11  Tn  November,  1671. 
while  residing  privately  at  his  rountry-huu^o,  he  was  seised 
witli  an  illness,  which  tenniiiated  in  his  death.  He  was 
buried  at  Bilburgh.  near  York.  He  left  issue  two  daugh- 
ters, Mary  and  Elizabeth.  Mai^  naniod  the  dttke  ot 
Buekinahun ;  of  Eliiabeth  are  have  no  aeemint 

The  ehaiacter  of  Fairflix  was  not  disthigiiished  fbr  many 
vigorous  qualitie*; ;  thi"  V.ev  to  it  may  be  frnul  in  the 
words  of  Clajcndon ;  '  Fuafax  wished  nothiiij^  that  Crom- 
well did,  and  yet  contributed  to  brwig  it  all  to  pass.  He 
was  courageoqs  in  bottle,  and  sincere  in  bis  professions.  He 
had  an  impediniant  in  his  speech :  as  an  orator  was  not 
abiqMat;  u  an  author  wia  mdiffwent:  his  love  of  litera- 
ture ««•  of  no  Ihrther  benefit  tiMUt  as  it  served  fbr  the  en- 
couragement of  others.*  (Clarendon's  Hint. ;  Whttalock's 
M^oriah  :  Rushworth's  Coll.;  Biog.  Bnl  ) 

F  airies,  a  small  sort  of  imaginary  spirits  of  both  sexes 
m  human  shape,  who  are  fabled  to  haunt  houses  in  com- 
panies, to  reward  cleanliness,  to  dance  and  revel  in  mea- 
dows in  the  night>time.  and  to  play  a  thousand  freakish 
piankt.  Both  seMs  are  represented  genenUy  ss  clothed 
m  green,  and  the  traces  of  tJwir  tiny  feet  are  supposed  to 
Kmain  visible  on  the  grass  for  a  long  time  after  their 
danri  -j:  tlii'  o  are  still  called  fairy  rings  or  circles.  They 
are  also  Ikbled  to  be  in  the  practice  of  stealing  unbaptizcd 
infants  and  leaving  their  own  progeny  in  their  stead. 
Besides  these  terrestrial  feiries  there  was  a  s|)ecic;»  who 
dwelt  in  the  mines,  where  they  were  often  kesra  to  imitate 
the  actions  of  the  wofkmen.  to  whom  tbsy  ima  thou^  lo 
be  indined  to  do  servioe.  Tn  Weles  this  tdnd  of  Wries 
were  called  *  knockers,'  and  wrr-  -ni  l  t  ;  point  out  the  rich 
veins  of  silver  and  lead.  Some  Jaiin.  .  ^re  fabled  to  have 
resided  in  wells.  It  was  al.so  believed  that  there  was  a 
ton  of  domestic  fairies,  chilled,  from  their  sun-bumt  com- 
plexions, Bmwtiies,  who  were  extremely  useful  and  who 
performed  all  sorts  of  domestic  drudgery.  The  «ord.s  fair}' 
and  browny  seem  at  once  to  point  out  their  own  ctymo- 
lopes. 

Bourne,  in  his  '  Anti(juitates  Valf^area,'  supposes  the 
*up«rstition  relating  to  fairies  to  have  been  conveycfl  lown 
to  us  by  tradition  from  the  Larais,  or  aotient  sorceresses  , 
others  bftve  deduced  them  from  the  lares  and  larrs  of  the 
Romans.  Dr.  Percy  tdb  us,  on  the  assurance  of  a  Icemed 
Aiead  in  Wales,  that  the  existenea  of  Ihiries  is  alluded  to  by 
tba  most  antient  British  baid^anaqv  -  -  - 
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name  was  that  of  the  Spirits  of  the  Mcuntains.  The  moat 
tjcncril  conjecture,  however,  is,  that  these  imaginary  people 
are  of  onental  origin,  and  that  the  notion  ut  tbem  was  first 
entertained  by  the  Persians  and  Arabs,  whose  tiadiUous 
and  storieft  abound  with  the  adventures  of  these  ima^naij 
being's..  The  Persians  called  tbam  Puif,  tba  Arabs  Ointi; 
and  the  Arabs  aasurned  them  a  peculiar  countij  to  iohabit, 
which  they  called  Omnittm,  or  wiry-land. 

Shakspeare  has  been  singularly  happy  in  his  dramatic 
exhibiiinn  of  fairies.  The  belief  in  these  fabled  beings  has 
still  a  fast  hold  upon  the  minds  o''  many  of  our  rustics, 
which  may  perliaps  be  considered  as  a  remnant  of  that 
ignorant  credulity  which  was  once  almost  universal.  Poole, 
ill  his  *  English  nrnassua,'  hasnvou  the  names  of  the  fuiry 
court:  Obeiontiieemperor;  Msb  the  empress:  Perriwiggin, 
Perriwinckle,  Puck,  Hobgoblin,  Tonialm,  Torn  Thumb, 
courtiers ;  Hop.  Mop,  Drop,  Pip,  Trip,  Skip.  Tub,  Tib,  Tick, 
Pink,  Pin.  (^uick.  Gill.  Im,  Tit,  Wup,  Win,  Nil,  the  maids 
of  honour ;  Nymphidia,  the  mother  of  the  roaidii.  Dr.  Grey, 
in  his  Notes  on  Sbakapesre,  vol.  i.  p.  50,  gives  us  a  de- 
scription, from  other  writers,  of  lUry-land.  a  Aury  enter- 
tainment, and  fiiiry  huntin<r.  Dr.  Ktnj^s  description  of 
Orpheus'  fairy  entertainment  (  JVnrks,  edit.  1776,  vol.  iii. 
p.  ll'-j,  and  '  Oberon's  clothing'  and  '  Oberon's  diet,'  in 
Poole's*  English  Parnassus,'  almost  exhaust  the  bu'  jL'  (  i  i 
fairy  economy.  A  charm  against  fames  was  turning  the 
cloak.  See  Bishop  Corbet's  Iter  B'Tpa/e.  Anquetil  du 
Perron's  Zend-Aveita ;  Brand's  Popular  Antiquitiet,  v(4. 
ii.  p.  327-3S0 ;  Percy's  RHiquettff  AnHettt Bngiith  Ptmtry, 
8vo.  Lond.  1794,  vol.  iii.  p.  2U7-2IS.  The  reader  whi 
would  look  further  into  fairy  mythology  may  consult  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  Essay  <m  the  Pairy  Superstition,  in  the 
MtnttreUy  of  M«  Scottish  Border;  and  more  especially 
Keightley  s  Fairy  Mythology,  2  vols.  8vo.  1 828,  :a  whieb 
the  legends  of  different  countries  are  collected. 

FAITH  (fides,  in  Latin),  means  Myt  or  trastin  a  ftet 
or  doctrine^  and  u  more  especially  U8e<l  to  express  the  belief 
of  Christians  tn  the  tenets  of  their  rclia;ion,  and  n\m  by  figure 
to  mean  that  religion  itself.  The  great  Ip  isinns  (  f  Clirist' 
ianify,  the  Roman,  the  Greek,  the  Jacob i if,  ilie  Reiurmed, 
or  Calvinist,  the  Epi'^copal  English,  and  the  Protestant  or 
Lutheran  churches,  have  each  separate  confessions  of  faith, 
but  they  all  acknowledge  the  great  fundamental  points  of 
the  Christian  faith  or  lalijgian,  namely,  the  inspiration  of  . 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Oirist.  [Conpbs- 
Sioif.]  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  church  the  chief  contro- 
versi«»s  of  theologians,  especially  in  the  East,  ran  upon 
metaphysical  questions  concerning  the  mysteries  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  divine  nature  of  the  Sa- 
viour. In  nmhm  tima  wntiovMiy  has  run  more  fre- 
quently upon  monl  onestiMis  GOBceratng  the  eondoct  of 
men,  the  roniuisites  of  salvation,  and  the  dtaeipline  of  tba 
Church.  Faith,  the  necessity  of  which  is  acknowledged  by 
all  Christians,  has  been  viewed  in  various  lights  with  re- 
spect to  its  etticacy.  From  the  earliest  a.^t-s  Church 
has  taught  that  faith«or  belief  in  the  Redeemer,  joined 
with  good  works,  was  necessary  for  the  justification  of  man ; 
that  good  works,  that  is,  works  aecepmble  to  God,  could 
only  Im  produced  by  the  Spirit  God  influencing  the  heart, 
but  lhat  the  human  will  must  co-operate  with  grace  in  pro- 
ducing them,  though  the  human  will  alone  is  powerless  to 
good  unless  assisted  by  divine  grace.  Still,  man  being  a 
frve  agent,  the  will  can  call  on  God,  through  the  mcriN  of 
the  Saviour,  for  a  measure  of  his  grace  to  assist  ila  own 
efforts.  Thus  the  co-operation  of  God  and  man  was  held 
as  the  means  of  the  justification  and  sah'Stion  of  the  latter. 
Luther  however  and  Calvin  denied  the  power  of  tba  wilt 
to  eall  on  6od  fbr  his  grace ;  they  subentnted  ihith.  and 
faith  alone,  in  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  as  the  means  of 
salvation,  by  which  faith  man  flrmiv  beiujvei>  that  his  sins 
are  at  once  remitted.  But  this  faith  must  be  sincere,  abso- 
lute, without  a  shadow  of  doubt  or  distrust ;  and  as  man 
cannot  of  himself  obtain  this,  it  can  only  be  given  to  him 
hf  uspintioii  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Here  the  quntion  of 
fhitb  becotnes  involved  wfA  those  of  grace  and  predestina- 
ti  m  A<\  for  our  works,  both  Luther  and  Calvin  look  upon 
ihi'iii  tis  ibaolutely  worthless  for  our  salvation.  Some  fana- 
tir  ayid  the  Anabaptists  among  the  rest,  drew  ti m  these 
premises  of  the  leaaing  reformers  some  very  dangerous  con- 
sequences, which  Luther  and  Calvin  bad  not  anticipated, 
such  as  tliat  men  might  live  as  prottigalely  as  thay  plasaed, 
and  yet,  by  the  inspiration  of  dinaa  giaoe^  mij^t  oblaia  the 
ftilh  laqtiUta  Ibr  UMir  Mhalion, 

Vot.  X.—Y 
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The  opinions  of  Luther  and  Calvin  on  the  subject  of 
ibitb  and  predestination  have  been  since  considerably  mo- 
diAed  by  many  Protestant  divines,  who  have  admiitea  that 
11m  viU  of  man  must  co-operate  in  order  to  obtain  the  grace 
IWCMMWT  tar  joatificatioo.  The  Roman  CMImUc  church 
admits  the  merit  of  good  works  and  repentance,  united  with 
faith,  for  the  purpose  of  salvation.  But  then,  it  requires  an 
absolute  faith  in  all  the  decii^ions  of  its  General  Councils  in 
matters  of  dogma,  without  the  leaiit  liberty  of  investigation 
on  the  part  of  the  laity,  and  v-thout  any  doubt,  for  doubt 
itMlf  it  held  to  be  sinful.  The  R«fi»1IMd  and  PfOtflStUlt 
drarebei,  f{«M(«lly  speaking,  hold  MQx  in  tlw  <taiidn> 
mental  dogoiM  of  QirwtMittiqr  w  w  MWPtiri  nqoWt*  for 
salvation. 

F.\KENHAM.  FNohfolk.] 

FAKl'R.  an  Arabic  word  meaning  poor,  which  is  ap- 

rlied  to  dw  aaeatiai  of  wveral  parte  of  the  eastern  world, 
n  this  sense  it  is  synonymous  with  the  Persian  and  Turkish 
derwish.  The  word  fakir  is  chiefly  used  in  India.  There 
are  fakir>>  wlio  live  in  communities  like  the  monks  of  the 
western  world,  and  others  who  live  singly  as  hermits,  or 
wudar  about  exhibiting  strange  dilfteyt  of  self-penance 
and  aMrtifleatioa.  Hangr  of  tb«a  in  oonaidflnd  aa  hjpo- 
eiitet,  and  othon  am  flinatioi  or  idiota.  t1>KKwii8.1 

FALAISK.  a  town  in  France,  the  capital  nf  an  arron- 
disitctnent,  in  the  (lepartinent  of  Calvatlos,  near  the  source 
of  too  nver  Ant^,  which  flows  into  the  Dives:  it  is  127 
iBUea  from  Pkris,  through  Y«rsaiUes»  Dreux,  Vemeuil,  and 
Arirmlui;  in  4S°  &3'  N.  tat  niid  in 0^  14'  W. long.  The 
antient  castle  of  Falaiie  was  one  of  the  residences  and 
Btrontii-holds  of  the  dukes  of  Nonnandie,  and  here  William 
the  Conqueror  was  burn  :  it  siislnined  fourteen  sieges  at 
different  times,  in  the  early  troubles  of  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandie;  in  the  wars  of  Henry  I.  of  England  with  bis 
brother  Duke  Robert  and  tho  Norman  loru;  in  the  inva- 
■ien  of  France  by  Henry  V.  (ajDw  1417) ;  inlht  ttpulmon  of 
the  Enpflish  from  Franoc  (a„d.  1450);  and  in  the  war  of  the 
League,  in  which  Falaiso  was  taken  by  Hcuii  IV.  la  person 
(AD.  168'j».  The:  (ortific^itions,  which  were  much  injured 
in  these  attacks,  are  at  present  in  a  very  dilapidated  state : 
the  doi\jon  of  the  castle,  situated  on  a  bold  and  lofty  rock, 
m  the  suburb  of  Guibray*  >■  on*  of  the  proudest  reliea  of 
Norman  antiquity :  its  walls  are  itt  some  parte  eight  or  nine 
feet  ihi(  k. 

The  town  stretches  along  the  top  of  a  rockr  ridge  which 
rises  abruptly  from  a  fertue  and  well- wooded  valley.  The 
itreets  are  wide^  and  the  public  finintuaa  impert  a  flrMbness 
l»  the  appeaianoe  of  the  Meoew  Beftn  the  BevolatiMi,  there 
were  twelve  churches:  there  ara  DOW  only  four;  two  in  the 
town,  and  two  in  the  suburbs. 

The  population  in  18.12  was  9419  for  the  town,  or  9581 
for  the  whole  commune.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  con- 
•iderable  manufacture  of  cotton  yam  and  hoaiery.  There 
la  a  large  Aur  held  in  the  auhurb  of  Guibmy,  which  u 
much  frequented:  it  oontinuea from  the  15th  to  the  30th of 
Aiigu<kt:  many  Norman  horses  are  sold.  Tltis  town  has  a 
tribunal  de  oummerce,  or  court  tor  commercial  affairs,  a 
hii^  school,  an  agricultural  society,  and  a  theatre. 

TheanondiMementof  FataiMaootaiaad,  in  1832,  a  popn- 
jJkn  «f  <8,S49.  The  diief  manuflKturaa  carried  on  in  it 
are  leather  and  paper:  there  are  also  mM|V  cflHttille, 

FALAJAS.   [Ahybsinia,  p. 

FAI.CO.  rpALCONiD*.] 

FAiXON.  "  [FALCONlDa  -i 

FALCONER.  WILLIAK.  was  bom  ab^nt  the  year 
1730.  being  one  of  a  large  fiunily,  all  of  whom, 
bimaelf,  wera  deaf  and  dumb.  When  very  young,  he  lerved 
his  apprenticeship  on  board  a  Berchantman,  aixl  was  aftor- 
wards  second  mate  of  a  vaaeel  in  the  Levant  trade,  which 
was  shipwrecked  on  Che  eoiit  of  Attica,  himself  with  two 
otlMta  being  tlie  oalyjwvvivors.  This  event  laid  the  fbun- 
datioB  of  Falconer^  fcme,  by  forming  the  groondwork  of 
•The  Shipwreck,*  which  poem  he  published  in  1762.  The 
notice  which  the  poem  received  enablwl  him  to  enter  the 
navy,  during;  the  ensuing  year,  as  midshipman  in  the 
Royal  George.  AAer  some  other  appointmenU,  he  became 
purser  to  the  Aurora  frigate,  and  was  lost  in  her  somewliMV 
in  the  MoaaoibMpie  Channdl,  daring  the  mitwmrd  vqgrage  to 
India,  in  the  winter  of  1709. 

Falconer  was  the  author  of  a  '  Nautical  Dictionary  '  of  con- 
siderable merit,  as  w«ll  as  of  some  minor  ^H>ems ;  but  his 
chief  claim  to  reputation  consists  in  'The  Shipwreck,'  the 
merit  of  which  is  owing  te  the  nnHnm  ud  ppwair  «f  d»-, 


acription  which  pervade  the  work,  and  to  the  ftcility  th- 
author  has  shown  in  inlruducuif^  nautical  language.  Hit. 
style  is  formed  on  a  modul  which  may  now  be  thooght 
erroneous,  and  is  certainly  the  most  artificial  imagioabls— 
that  of  Pope ;  and  the  mixture  of  phrases,  such  as '  wcsthit 
back-stays,'  'parrels,  lifts,  and  clew-lines,'  with  the  affects-  ', 
tions  of '  nymph,'  *  swain,' '  Paphian  graces,*  Sec,  form  rtthw 
a  ludicrous  contrast.  To  call  'The  Shipwreck'  a  first  rate 
poem,  or  to  compare  it  with  the  ^neid  of  Virgil,  wuuld  not 
now  enter  into  many  men*i  thoo^lll,  dthough  this  wis  dsne 
attbetimtwheniticet^ppHiM.  8000  night  even  ancn 
that  where  there  Is  00  uMginition.  there  is  no  poetry :  bot 
with  all  these  limitations  we  must  allow  that  ralconer  bsu 
done  what  no  one  else  ever  attempted,  and  we  miut  ^ne 
him  a  high  place  among  the  writers  of  didactic  foemi. 

(See  Garke's  and  Pickering's  editkms  of  The  Siufmetki 
Irving's  L^e  qf  Falconer ;  Chalmeta's  Biog.  Diet.) 

F.\LCONEX  ETIENNE,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1716,  rf 
{Kwr  parents,  of  a  family  originally  from  Savoy.  He  studied 
sculpture  under  Lemoyne,  whom  he  soon  siupa-vstd.  Hf 
«xecuted  several  group:^  and  statues,  which  are  at  Paris,  la 
the  dmich  of  Sl  Roch,  in  the  Musfe  dc^i  Monumens 
FranctHii  and  in  eevenl  private  collections.   In  17M  )w 
accepted  dbe  invitation  of  Oatberine  11.  to  repair  to  PMen- 
burg,  in  order  to  execute  the  rolos'~al  siatui.'  of  Peler  lh< 
Great.    He  remained  in  thai  capital  tv^thi'  years,  duno^ 
which  he  completed  his  work,  which  is  in>\v  in  ;Lie  -^uire 
called  the  Square  of  the  Senate,  and  is  perhaps  the  fines; 
specimen  of  an  equeatrian  etetue  exiating.  As  he  and  tbe 
Russian  founder  appointed  to  cast  the  statue  oouU  not 
agree.  Falconet  cast  it  himself  He  placed  it  upon  an  «»er- 
mous  block  of  granite,  weighinp  about  1 700  tons,  which  »»> 
found  in  some  marshy  ground  at  a  considerable  distanci 
from  Petersburg,  and  was  brought  to  the  capital 
maoUnafjr.  Crtherinec  who  had  iliown  him  the  grcatM 
attention  during  the  met  yeare  of  tna  raidenee  n  nw 
Russian  capital,  grew  cool  toward-;  him  at  last,  owing  t» 
the  misrepresentations  of  souie  of  her  courtiers.  Falcosrt 
returned  to  Paris  in  1778.    In  M  ly,  1  763,  as  he  wai  ^"^1:  .; 
to  set  off  for  Italy,  a  country  which  he  had  never  viuled. 
be  bad  a  paralytic  stroke.    He  anrvived  this  miiftftnBc 
several  years,  and  died  in  January.  1 791.    tn  teapar  kt 
was  eccentric  and  blunt,  but  generous  and  varm-hecrtcd. 
Willie  at  Petersburg  ho  kept  up  a  correspondence  «ita 
Diderot,  which  is  priuted  m  Diderot's  works.   He  »t 
strictures  and  commentaries  on  the  books  of  Pliny  tibx-ii 
treat  of  tlie  eMilptuiw  apd  p* of  the  antieatt:  be  also 
wrote  *OlNerWtionBinr  la  statue  de  Mare  Attifie,*ia  which 
he  does  not  share  in  ilic  admiration  expressed  by  many  for 
that  work    In  general,  Falconet  iind  no  great  %eneru;wn 
for  antient  art.    All  his  writings  were  published  under  ibe 
title,  '  CEuVres  Completes  de  Falconet.  1  vols..  J'vo.  ?ux 
)i»08,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  account  of  hi>  hie. 

F.\LC'ONIDiG,  Leacli's  name  for  a  Dunity  of  A(mAirM( 
Bir(U.  or  birds  of  prey.    (Raptoret  of  lUiger.)  latlii 
family  the  destructive  power  i-^  cfinsidered  by  all  /ojIo>'^^-'», 
to  be  most  perfectly  devuloped ;  and  wo  find  in  ihe  LjI*' 
composing  it  natuxu  Instrunu-nts  for  striking,  trussing,  ind, 
dissecting  their  pief,  combined  with  n  power  of  Ibebi  aad 
strength  of  limbs  equivalent  to  the  neecseities  of  toe  ea«e. 
wheiner  the  prey  be  ai-rial,  that  is.  whether  it  be  the  habil 
of  the  raptorial  bud  m  question  to  sij  ike  down  its  qusr? 
while  the  latter  is  in  the  act  of  flight,  or  w  hether  the  pri-f 
be  terrestrial,  or.  in  olhor  words,  raptured  00  the  gtM-:<'i 
Of  these  natural  weapons  some  idea  way  he  Smibm  fp«r 
the  witB  her*  givav.— 
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and  they  are  reiidertKl  aiiU  more  formidable  bv  the  organiu- 
tion  of  the  whole  animul.  wlm-h  is  calculated  to  give  them 
tba  grMteat  possible  effect.  The  naib  or  daws,  to  be  avail- 
■hfo.  miut  be  sharp ;  and  in  order  Chtt  dl^  may  be  kept  in 
diis  state  and  ftt  to  du^.  Am  k  a  fmiiiaA  l»  •oabls  the 
ttird  to  prevent  diem  mm  eomfaif  ia  eoottet  «itk  the 
ground  or  other  'orcign  hard  bodies:  for  the  claMB  We 
tractile,  not  indeed  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  eats 
[Kelis],  which  have  tlie  powtT  of  withdrawing  or  sheath- 
ing theira  within  the  intet;ument.s,  hut  by  a  confomMtion 
which  givee  Uie  bird  of  \nv)  ilic  power  of  elevating  ita 
citwi  wt  ulwiiiiii  The  elewa  ef  Ukaa»  when  eitting  on 
etones  or  hufe  hnmehes  ef  treee  hm  oAn  e  enmped  ap- 
penmnce ;  but  this  nrises  in  most  intt&noes  from  toe  care 
of  the  bird  so  to  arrange  ita  talons  that  their  pointa  may 
oot  he  Uimted  igeiMt  tte 


AWAtOMT. 

The  power  of  flight,  a,-*  Mr.  Yarrell  observes  in  his  me- 
moir On  the  Anatomy  of  Birds  of  Prey  (Zool.  Journ.  vol. 
in.  p.  Ittl),  is  one  of  the  deciled  marks  of  the  distinct  or- 
noisatioii  of  birds ;  and,  as  one  diviaioQ  of  the  first  genus, 
A/eo,  appears  to  possess  this  power  in  the  highest  degree 
of  perfection,  he  proceeils  to  consider  the  oenditions  ne- 
i-i-^sary  to  produce  such  a  dejjroc.  These,  he  Qbser^'es, 
arc  large  and  powerful  pciMoral  mu.*cle8;  great  extent  of 
surface,  as  well  as  peculiarity  of  form  in  the  wing ;  and 
feather*  of  firm  texture,  strung  in  the  shaft,  with  the  fila- 
ments of  the  plume  arranged  and  connected  to  resist  press- 
vie  Aon  hetow.  '  A  certain  degree  of  specific  gravity,' 
continuaa  Mr.  Yarrell,  '  is  necessarily  imparted  by  Uu^e 
pectoral  muiclet.  and  the  power  of  these  muscles  may  be 
('i,timated  by  the  breadth  of  the  ateniuin  and  the  doptn  of 
lis  keel,  as  affording  extent  of  surface  for  the  attachment 
of  the  large  muscle  by  wliii  h  the  wing  is  dopres.sed.  A.s 
an  iUuatnUion  of  this  form  the  breaatrbone  of  the  pere- 
giiae  fUoon  (JUSw  ptregrimui)  is  repfeeented»  whien  ex> 


BrMM-boM  of  the  P«i«friD«  Falooa  (YamU)  radooad.   «,  tb«  turaao ;  k, 
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UhitB  the  breadth  of  the  sternum,  the  depth  of  the  keel. 
M  well  se  the  Mnagth  ef  the  elavioles;  and  the  power 
of  flight  peeoliw  to  aU  the  epeato  at  tnw  Meons  is 

•till  farther  illustrated  by  the  fom  and  substance  of  the 
<n  fureatoritu,  which  is  circular,  broed,  and  strong,  afford- 
ing a  permanent  support  to  the  shoulders.  That  the  long 
udaenaiaated  tern  of  the  wmg  ia  the  true  ftloeosk  with 


ow,  firm  in  consistence,  the  second  Iha 
leOfest,  and  all  gradually  tapering  to  a  point,  it  also  best 
•dipted  for  rapidity  of  motion,  may  be  inferred  ^'roaa  the 
eanapk  in  the  various  species  of  the  genera  //irMadb,  Ar*- 
kpam,  VriKga,  Charadriut,  Proeellaria,  Suma.  Cte. ;  out 
that  extent  of  surface  and  this  peculiarity  of  farm  in  tlie 
wing  are  not  in  themselves  sufficient  alone  to  afiurd  rapid 
flight,  is  proved  in  the  i^eiiu:,  Larut,  the  specie^  of  which, 
though  capable  of  exeicuing  iheir  immense  pinions  with 
graceful  ease  for  hours  in  succession,  without  any  apparent 
laasitude,  are  still  incapable  of  rapid  flight,  fiir  want  of  strong 
pectoral  musdee.  The  numerous  examples  also  fumiihed  \ig 
the  GallinaeeouB  tribe  sufficiently  evince  that  inunense  pee> 
ton\  muscles  are  insufficient  when  coupled  with  a  small 
round  winir,  1  afford  but  a  short  flignt,  sustained  witli 
great  labour,  rapid  m  u  small  proportion  only  to  the  strength 
end  repetition  of  the  impul.sc,  and  accom|ianied  by  a  vibra- 
tion too  well  known  to  need  further  remark.  So  material 
also  is  the  perfection  of  the  feather  in  the  genus  Falco,  that 
when  any  of  those  of  the  wing  or  tail  are  brokan»  the  Ihgbt 
of  the  bird  is  so  ii^ured  that  (Uconeit  find  it  necessary  to 
repair  them.  For  this  purpose  ihcy  are  alwa\»  provided 
with  pinion  and  tail  feathers  accurately  numbered,  and  the 
mode  of  uniting  the  more  perfei.t  feather  tu  the  injured 
stump  is  desonl^  in  Sir  John  Sebrigbt's  excellent  observa- 
tions on  hawking.*  The  reader  who  is  disposed  to  go 
farther  beck  will  Bad  in  the '  Booke  of  Fakonrie  or  HmtE* 
in^','  &0.,  &c.. '  heretofore  pvbUahed  by  Oeorge  Turhervilei 

Gentleman,'  (London,  small  4to.,  1611,)  the  following 
chaptera: — '  Of  AccuKjiiI.-.  iliat  happen  and  light  uppon  a 
hawkes  feathers,  and  fnu  how  to  use  the  matter  when 
a  feather  caunot  be  ymped.'  '  The  way  and  manner 
bow  to  ymoe  a  liawks  feather,  howioefer  it  be  broken 
or  bruised  i  and  four  methods  of  operating,  according  to 
the  eirettoiatances,  are  detaUed.  *How  to  ympe  the  trune 
of  a  hawke  boeing  all  broken,  and  never  a  feather  whole  or 
sound.'  Mr.  Yarrell  proceeds  to  observe  that  il  in  dilbcult 
to  estimate  the  comparative  rapidity  of  (light  in  different 
birds,  and  that  our  pigeons  may  appear  to  possess  this  ad- 
vantage in  a  degree  little  inferior  to  tho  true  fiUcons;  but, 
be  adds,  the  Act  is  that  these  birds  am  deficient  iii  netuml 
courage,  and  aw  vnabie,  under  dreumataneea.  to  mnSi 
themselves  of  those  powers  with  which  they  are  gifted. 

'The  bodies  of  all  the  species  of  true  faUon-s'  write* 
Mr.  Yarrell  in  continuation,  'when  denuded  of  (heir  fea- 
thers, are  triangular  in  form,  broad  at  the  shoulders  and 
tapering  gradually  to  the  tail,  the  muscles  of  the  thighs  and 
legs  of  great  siie ;  but  these  characters  are  leas  prominent 
in  the  hawks,  the  bodies  of  whieh  arc  more  lengthened,  the 
legs  tong  and  slender«  the  peelocal  musoles  smaller,  the 
wing  rounded  in  fbrm.  the  Rrarth  feather  the  longest,  the 
win(,'  primaries  broad  in  the  middle,  the  inner  uebb  over- 
lapping the  feather  next  in  succession,  and  emar^maled 
towards  tho  end.  ThebC  l«o  diviMon*  of  the  genus  Falcu 
although  the  latter  are  uneaual  to  the  former  in  powers,  are 
remarkable  for  their  bold  character  and  rapid  inght,  their 
invanaUe  BMide  of  striking  their  prey  on  the  wiu^  M  wall 
as  the  instinetive  knowleage  by  vihich  they  ate  dueeled  to 
destroy  life,  attacking  the  moat  vital  part,  iiud  penetrating 
the  bniii!  wiih  tlieir  sharp  booked  beak,  either  by  one  of 
tin;  ol  lll^  uhure  the  bone  is  very  thin,  or  at  tiM  junction  Of 
the  cervical  vortebrs  with  the  occiput. 

'On  eomparing  the  boaeaof  our  two  British  eagles,  the 

Cter  puwer  of  flight  appeal*  to  belong  to  the  AMeiUa, 
of  prehension  to  the  golden  eagle,  but  both  exhibit 
various  indications  of  preat  strength. 

'  By  an  e\teiiJud  examination  of  the  different  species  of 
buzzards  nnd  htu-riers,  it  will  be  found  that  the  <  !i;inicieft 
described  as  ncce»sary  to  produce  rapid  motion  decline  gra> 
dually.  The  sternum  decreases  in  size,  the  keel  loaes  part 
•f  ita  deptl^  the  olaviiBlee  and  f  urcula  beeome  mora  alight 
wMletiie  flwHi  of  the  eianium,  the  loose  milled  Aathara  of 
the  neck,  as  well  as  the  general  downy  texture  of  the 
plumage,  indicate  the  approach  to  the  genus  next  in  suc- 
cession. Of  the  bones  of  the  different  spiecics  of  the  genus 
Falco  generally,  it  mav  be  added,  that  they  are  remarkable 
for  their  strengtll»  Stten  as  are  cylindrical  betng  furnished 
with  numerova  tcansrerse  bony  prooetaes  within  the  tubas* 
and  the  diatrihution  of  air  througnout  their  internal  cantiaa. 
The  humerus  i»  supplied  with  air  through  se\-eral  orllioaa 
upon  ita  inner  and  upper  surface,  and  some  difference  will 
be  found  in  the  angle  at  which  this  b  mo  is  articulated  with 
the  elavicla  to  aeeomplish  the  asoending  flight  of  the  aky- 
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luk,  in  ooatwiilittmirtion  to  the  pneipttous  horizontal  dirae- 
•  tioo  of  th«  fcleom.  The  thi^h  bone  n  also  supplied  with 
air  by  an  orifice  at  the  situation  which  answers  to  the  front 
of  the  great  trochanter;  the  large  bones  furminp  the  pelviii, 
the  vertebrse,  sternum,  furcula,  clavicles,  scapulae,  and  even 
the  ribs,  are  all  furnished  with  apertures  fur  the  admission 
of  air,  suppUed  from  the  various  cells  uf  the  abdomen, 
aides,  and  thorax.  This  distribution  of  ur  to  tlio  bones 
docs  not  seem  however  to  bo  abaolutely  ueeonaiy  Ibr  flight, 
since  the  young  birds  of  our  summer  visitors  appear  to 
perform  their  first  autumnal  migration  with  ]^erfeot  ease 
and  celerity,  ut  an  ago  vhoii  the  cavitioB  of  Ihou  boBBi  are 
flUed  with  murow. 

*Tbo  vmriooa  ebaracten  of  tb«  feet  an  too  obvious  to  re- 
quiifa  patiotdav  Bottooi' 

Tbo  laador  is  refbmd  to  tlie  artielo  Biaot  fbr  the  dotaib 
of  the  rest  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Fulconid^.  as  exemplified 
in  the  Spamw  Hawk  (vol.  iv.,  pp.  4.!4,  425) ;  and  we  shall 
1.0 endeavour  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  other  internal  parts 
'.V'  rthy  of  notice,  and  especially  ot  the  organs  of  the  senses. 

Organs  o/  Digettion. — In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
CoUogo  of  Surgeons  in  London  (Physiologioal  8«da«X  tha 
Teaderinil  8nd  a  preparation  (Gallery,  522  A.)of  theslontaeh 
of  Tt'c  f:r:1i'rn  eairli'.  It  Ini^  opeii,  50  as  to  show  the  orifices 
of  ih'j  isjin-Tiius  gastric  inlands  of  the  provenlriculuis,  the 
smooth  lining  membrane  of  the  gizzard,  and  the  valvular 
structure  of  the  pylorus.  The  cesophagus  is  very  wide,  so 
that  externally  it  appears  to  form  one  continued  cavity  with 
the  prarantriculus  and  stomadi.  On  the  outer  sutikce  of 
the  latter  may  be  abaorved  tt»  two  shtnint;  tendons  horn 
which  the  muscular  fibres  radiate ;  these  however  forma 
very  thin  lajcr  in  this  and  other  carnivorous  birds.  A 
small  quill  is  passed  through  the  pylorus,  which  is  guanled 
within  oy  three  cuticular  tubercles,  two  on  the  upper  &ide 
of  the  orifice  and  one  below  which  fits  into  the  interspace 
of  tbo  procfldine.  The  crop  has  not  been  preserved  in  this 
prepantion.  (CaLt  iVbnof.  Serict,  vol.  i.)  John  Honier. 
in  his  '  Observations  on  Digestion'  {Anmat  aieonomif\mjt, 
'  There  are  few  animals  that  do  not  tat  flesh  in  some  form 
or  other,  while  there  are  many  who  do  not  eat  vegetables 
at  all;  and  therefore  the  difllculty  to  make  the  herbivorous 
eat  meat  is  not  so  great  as  to  make  the  carnivorous  eat 
vegetables.  Where  there  is  an  instinctive  principle  in  an 
animal,  directing  it  either  to  the  one  species  of  food  or  the 
oilier,  the  animal  will  certainly  die  rather  than  break 
through  of  its  own  MtwtA  that  natural  law;  but  it  may  be 
made  to  v:  t  iti  t  very  natural  principle  by  arliflciiil  means. 
That  the  hav.  k  tube  can  be  niailc  to  feed  upon  bread  I  have 
known  thesve  thirty  years ;  fjr  to  a  tame  kite  I  t]r*t  i^ave  fat, 
which  it  ate  very  readily;  then  tallow  and  butter;  and 
afterwards  small  balls  of  bread  rolled  in  flit  or  butter ;  and 
by  deenasing  the  fat  giadually,  it  at  lost  ale  bread  alono, 
and  seemed  to  thrive  as  well  as  when  fed  with  meat  Tins, 
however,  produced  a  difTcreiicc  in  the  consistence  of  the 
excrements ;  for  when  it  ate  meal,  they  were  thin,  and  it 
had  the  power  of  throwing  them  to  some  distance;  but 
when  it  ate  bread,  they  became  firmer  ii«  texture,  and 
dropped  like  the  excrement  of  a  common  fowl.  Spallanzani 
attempted  in  vain  to  make  an  eagle  eat  bread  by  itself ;  but 
by  inclosing  the  bread  in  meat,  so  as  to  deerise  the  eagle, 
the  bread  was  swallowed  and  digested  in  the  stomach.' 

Mr.  Yarretl  obsen-es,  that  the  oesophagus  ofiers  nothing 
peculiar  beyond  that  of  other  birds  not  posse^ising  the  power 
of  minutely  dividing  tbotr  food.  It  is  plicated  lent^tbways, 
allowing  great  extension,  and  its  separation  from  ine 
atoiuach  is  marked  by  a  zone  of  gastrie  rings.  The  same 
author  notices  an  opportunity  whieh  oeonrred  to  him  of 
obsenring  tlie  castings  or  pellets  of  ^me  eades*  whioh  had 
been  ooesaionally  tva  with  dead  pigeons.  These  eastings 
showed  that  the  \egetable  food,  such  as  pease,  wheat,  and 
barley,  which  had  been  swallowed  bv  the  eagles  in  the 
crops  of  the  jiigeons.  remained  entire,  but  somewhat  en- 
larged and  softened  by  iieat  and  moisture,  lii  these  cases 
no  part  of  tne  bimes  remained. 

The  intestines  of  the  Atomidke  are  in  nneral  short  and 
iBfo.  but  Mr.  Yarrell  lemarln  that  the  Ospvey  is  an  ex- 
eeption  to  this  rule,  and  that  (o  the  thin  meml  r  i  t  s 
stomach  of  this  bird  there  i.s  atlaclu'd  an  intestinal  canal 
meaBunng  HI  U-v.l  8  inches  in  length,  and  in  some  pans 
scarce'y  excet-diug  a  crow-quill  in  sixe.  The  canal  in  mo.-t 
of  ihe  species,  ho  adil<,  is  m  length,  compared  with  tluit  of 
the  bird  ilaelQ  as  three  to  one;  but  in  the  Ospxej  it  is  as 
oiiMtoana:  and  hoebssnea  that  in  tlif  etter  tta iiMca 


tinal  canal  is  very  long,  equal  in  sue,  and  withtHit  onesl 
appendage :  the  seal,  too,  has  long  intestines  with  a  small 
cacum.  Mr.  Yarrell  inquires  flu  ri  fure  if  it  may  net  be 
concluded  that  the  smRll  quantity  of  nutriment  which  fish, 
as  an  article  of  food,  is  known  to  afford,  renders  this  extent 
of  canal  necessary  in  order  that  every  portion  may  be  ex- 
tracted. The  cioca  of  the  FakmUUf  aiMrant  to  no  nora 
than  minute  rudiments. 

Orgatu  of  RetpiraHon. — There  is  nothing  very  remark- 
able in  these  oru  u  s  ;imong  the  Faleni  ula?.  The  trachea  is 
composed  of  two  mLiiubranos,  inclosmg  btiween  them  nu- 
merous bony  rings,  forming  a  more  or  less  perfect  tube. 
The  rings  are  strong  and  compressed.  The  point  uf  divari- 
cation, the  croee-bone  and  bronddM  oonatitutiog  iMeCher 
the  inferior  lairax,  are  of  the  iBOSt  eummon  frrn.  tavinz 
but  one  peirof  muscles  attaehed;  and  the  voiee.  though 
powerfiU.  possesses,  as  might  be  expected,  but  little  varia- 
tion. (Yarrell.)  J-'aJcn  musiau  si-ems,  however,  to  he  an 
exception,  and  it  would  bi-  sirahle  to  examine  its  trachea 
for  the  purpose  of  aseert  uninL;  whether  il  is  nut  tuganued 
more  after  the  fashion  oi  that  of  the  singing  birds. 

Oqaaui^  Smuat— Touch,— li  might  be  expected  that  in 
the  Imeomdm  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  lower  surfeees  of 
the  toes  which  come  so  closely  into  contact  with  the  livins 
ptey  would  be  endowed  somewhat  more  largely  with  the 
sense  of  touch  than  those  of  birds  which  liave  no  such 
habits;  accordingly,  we  iind  in  the  Museum  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  (Physiological  Series)  a  preparation  (No.  1400; 
of  one  of  the  feet  of  an  easde,  with  tns  cuticle  remove^ 
showing  the  papilla*  and  cushions  of  the  cutis  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  foot 

Taste. — In  the  same  Museum  (same  series.  No.  1482) 
will  be  found  the  tongLie,  lai  viix,  and  lower  jaw  of  the 
Golden  Eaele  {Aquila  chryxaetos).  Thu  tongue  is  tl«i»hy 
and  large,  divided  into  two  lateral  portions  by  a  deep  longi- 
tudinal furrow ;  at  its  base  is  a  series  of  small  rstroverted 
spines,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  che\Ton,  between  which 
and  the  larynx  the  surfisce  is  studded  with  the  orifices  ol 
numerous  glandular  follicles :  two  rows  of  retroverted  spines 
again  occur  behind  the  laryr  \  There  is  a  row  of  iflandular 
follicles  on  either  side  of  tin-  franum  linjfua",  and  a  lar^e 
cluster  of  similar  oriftocs  immedialel\  anterior  to  it.  Tiie 
preparations  No.  1483  and  14H4  exhibit  R's))ectivcly  the 
tongue  and  fhuoes  of  an  Erne  {Halimtm  ulhinlla),  aiM  Ihe 
totigue  and  larynx  of  an  Osproy  (/^mdSreis  haiueitu*}, 

^iMff.'—A  longitudinal  section  of  the  anterior  pert  of  th« 
head  of  the  Golden  Eagle  will  be  found  in  the  same  Mu- 
seum and  series  (No.  1533).  The  preparation  shows  the 
turbinated  cartilages  mi  l  cavity  of  the  no>e.  together  with 
part  uf  thb  orbit  and  the  air-cell  continued  from  it  ante- 
riorly, and  iiituated  below  the  nan?.  The  parte  an  nraMitely 
iojectsd,  and  the  tascularity  of  the  pittiitary  nembnae 
oovering  the  middle  turbinated  cartilage  is  well  displmd. 
No.  1539  ia  a  transverse  section  of  the  head  of  an  firne 
{HalitBetus  albicilla),  showing  the  convolutuuis  of  the 
middle  turbinated  cartilages,  and  the  disposition  of  the  pi- 
tuitary membrane,  which  is  thickest  on  the  convex  or  me- 
sial side  of  the  comelntMns»  The  sir^ella  in  the  superior 
maxillary  boneik  ai^  their  communications  with  those 
whidi  are  ^tuated  in  ftont  of  the  e>  e  ball,  are  well  seen  m 
this  preparation.  Bristles  have  been  inserted  into  the  la- 
chrymal ducts,  and  into  the  common  termination  of  the 
Eustacliiaii  tubes,  the  respective  conduits  of  the  eye  and 
ear  for  conducting  their  sup^rliuous  mai&iure  to  the  nasal 
pas^gcs.  An  anterior  transvene  section  uf  tho  head  of  the 
same  eagle  is  shown  in  No.  1540.  which  exhibits  the  ex- 
ternal nostrik,  the  anterior  terminations  of  the  middle  t ur- 
inated <»rtilag^  and  of  thu  lachrvmal  duetSi  in  which 
bristles  are  placed,  together  vrilh  the  commnniealiona  «t 
the  maxillary  air-cells  with  the  cancellous  stmetOia  of  the 
upper  mandible.    {Cat.  Gallery,  vol.  iii.) 

Hearing. — Nothing  remarkable. 

Stght. —'Tha  extraordinary  powers  of  vision'  says  Mr 
Yarrell,  'which  birds  are  known  tO  OXeieise  bsyuodaqf 
other  elasa  of  animals  are  ia  no  genus  mora  eenspkneui 

than  in  that  of  Afeo.  Their  destmatkm.  devatii^  tiiem< 

selves  as  tliey  occasionally  do  into  the  higb^t  rc-jnonjs  aai 
the  power  required  of  jjcneivini;  objeeta  at  very  <lifreriiii 
distanrij-  ami  i:i  various  diruction*.  as  well  as  the  rapiditv 
of  their  flight,  seem  to  render  such  a  provision  neoesssaiy. 
The  eyes  of  birds  an  much  larger  in  proportion  than  tboar 
of  quadnniedS)  and  exhibit  sibo  two  other  rr^tisrifiiii 
Thtenebthe  Bai«ipinn.tMicMe  inemtnnn  at 
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the  bottom  of  the  eye,  and  terminating  at  or  n«at  the  edge 
of  the  cmtalline  lens :  the  other  is  a  ring  of  thin  bony 
pUtM,  WTdopMl  by  the  iclerotic  cokL  Compmtive  ana- 
imiMi  do  not  nmb  to  b«  agreed  as  to  the  moant  by  which 
birds  obtain  their  power  of  ^<isioo,  whether  by  an  alteration 
in  the  form  or  situation  of  the  crystalline  lens,  or  by  both, 
either  or  both  ot  whirh.  tlic  gn-atcr  quantity  of  aqueous 
humuur  which  bird*  nro  known  to  possess  would  se«m  to 
facilitate  The  existence  of  muscle  attached  to  the  inner 
sur&oe  of  the  bony  hoop  of  the  sclerotica,  and  inserted  by 
a  tendinous  ring  mto  the  internal  surftee  of  the  cornea,  as 
shown  by  Mr.  Cratnpton,*  by  which  the  convexiW  of  tho 
cornea  may  be  altcrca,  gives  a  still  greater  scope  <»  aetkm, 
sinre  with  two  or  at  the  utmost  three  Tarieties  of  powers, 
the  sphere  of  distinct  vision  may  b^  indefinitely  extended. 
Whether  the  five  species  called  the  True  Kalpons  possess, 
wuh  their  cxclusiTe  rapidity  of  ttight,  any  power  of  vision 
beyond  their  generic  companions,  would  be  difficult  to  b»- 
eortaiti ;  but  It  iniy»  while  on  this  subject,  be  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  irioei  of  the  GyrfcUeon.  Peregrine.  HoU>y. 
Mt'rtin.  and  K^'sfrff,  arc  hazel-brown,  or  still  darker,  while 
liio^e  of  all  liie  ha'A  k-.,  buzzards,  harriers,  and  kites,  are  of 
various  shadt!?.  of  >(  llnw.  I  refer  only  tOldalt  bildl»  and 
do  not  remember  a  single  cxceptkm.' 


I,  bony  rind  of  a  GoUn  Baftot  ttWyHrfteMlMWOfth*  tan*  bint :  a,  lha 
aaicrtar  mtaea.  aaawwlwl  hat  aoDTW  tlM«  Um  portaiiat  aaa  ^Yurall). 

Mr.  Yarrell  obeems.  that  the  number  of  bony  plates 

f'Tining  this  circle  in  the  Golden  Eagle  is  fifteen  ;  m  the 
White-tailed  Eagle  tliere  are  but  fourteen :  and  he  addn, 
that  the  external  convex  <brm  of  the  bony  ring  in  the 
Golden  Eagle  will  be  found  to  extend  throush  all  the 

Xcies  of  every  genu  of  Britiih  hkitt,  except  the  owls,  in 
of  whieb  it  u  concBve. 

In  tlw  Museum  of  the  Cbllege  of  RnrKcons  (P^ftiological 

Sen'rv,  Gallery)  are  the  fbllowin^  I'li  paratiuns  illustrative 
of  tills  part  of  the  subject.  No.  17  11.  The  head  of  un  eagle, 
with  the  eyes  in  titu.    In  the  left  eye  the  anterior  part  of 
the  tunics  and  the  humours  have  been  removed  to  show  the 
retina  expanding  from  the  obliaue  line  by  vbioh  Che  Optic 
nerve  terminates,  and  the  vaaenjar  pweemei  ef  tbe  wriii 
fium  extending  forwards  fWim  the  centre  of  the  optie  toon. 
In  the  rif^lit  eye  a  latemi  section  of  the  coots  has  been  re- 
moved,  together  with  the  humours  and  a  great  part  of  the 
rrlinn,  showing  the  unif<»rnih  dark  coloured  choroid,  the 
thin  but  dense  texture  of  the  iclerolica,  and  tiie  zone  of 
osseous  plates  which  supports  the  projecting  oonMO.  The 
mwiupium  is  preserved  in  titu.  It  is  of  an  unequal  auadri- 
lateral  figur«,  broadest  below,  and  extending  upwaros  and 
inclined  a  little  backwards,  with  a  slight  convexitv  towarrls 
the  nasal  «ide  of  the  eye-bnll.   The  large  size  of  the  eves  IS 
worthy  of  notice.    No.  I"4'2  exhibit-,  a  li)ni;.tuiliiial  soctiun 
of  the  eye  of  an  t'agk-,  j-howing  the  oblique  manner  in  which 
the  optic  m  rve  pi-rfarateH  tlu»  tclerotica  and  its  extendetl 
termination,  from  which  the  retina  expands  in  a  plicated 
manner:  on\y  the  folds  at  its  origin  are  here  preserved. 
The  jaita  beii^;  mtnntdly  iiyoetedt  the  vMeulaiity  of  the 
ehoroid  ii  shown ;  alto  the  breadth  of  the  eQiary  itftie,  tho 
breadth  and.  lhicknc4<i  of  the  bony  imbricated  hoop  sur- 
rounding the  base  of  the  comea,  the  thickness  of  the  cornea 
itself,  and  the  large  size  of  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye. 
No  1 743  is  the  eye  of  an  eagle,  with  a  portion  of  the  coats 
r< moved  from  one  side,  showing  the  folds  of  the  marsupial 
'uembnuM,  fkom  which  the  oolonring  uattair  has  bf«n  re- 
nuMed.  In  No.  1588  above  aHvded  to  portions  of  the  eye 
■nd  i^e-lida  with  the  nictitating  membrane  are  preserved, 
■howmg  the  situation  of  the  two  puneta  laehrymalia, 
through  which  bristles  are  passed  along  the  durt»  to  the 
no*c;  and  in  No.  15.39.  at  the  back  part  of  the  preparation, 
ibe  Icfi  eye  bull  is  laid  open,  showing  the  marsupial  mero- 
onoe.  The  right  eye-boll  is  entire,  and  the  oMMctor,  at- 
teyns,  and  4mnmuu  oeuK,  tofrtber  with  the  qusdrattu 
MM  mnmtdiMi  muscles  of  themanAnnia  nictitant,  are  well 
«|iqF«d.  Sen  alio      IMO.  as  refonrible  to  the  oi^s 


of  vision.  No.  1 796  exhibits  the  eyo-ball.  with  portions  of 
the  horizontal  eye-lids,  the  vertical  eye-lid,  or  numbratu 
nictiiant,  of  an  eagle.  The  ifuadrattu  nieiikmti*  majr  be 
observed  to  have  a  more  extensive  origin  than  in  the  ostrkb* 
and  both  muscles  of  the  third  eye-lid  ar«  relatively  laifii; 
The  cornea  is  cut  away,  and  the  nictitating  membrane  rai«ed. 
to  show  the  termination  of  the  duct  of  the  Hardeiian  u'land, 
in  which  a  bri.sile  is  jilaced.  Bnstlesare  also  placed  through 
the  two  puneta  laehrymalia.  The  round  and  slightly  con- 
cave tarsal  cartilage  of  the  lower  eye-lid  may  be  obaerved . 
the  upper  lid  has  no  tarsal  cartilage.  In  No.  1797  the  three 
eye-lids  of  an  eagle  am  exhibited,  and  the  tarsal  cartilage^ 
vhieh  is  taiMd  aa  in  the  aetof  elMing  the  eyes.  i»  ihown 
( CU.  GaMny.  Pbyaiol.  SeriM.  voL  fit) 

NATirRAi.  History. 

Aristotle  divided  the  Falconi'Ur  into  'Atroi  or  Ai'»r»' 
(Eagles), 'Ii|Kur<c  (Hawks),  and  'IrrTrot  (KiteH),  with  many 
subdivisions.  Mr.  Vifoa  is  of  opinion  that  the  division 
'  I'paC  (Hierax)  of  Aristotle  comprises  all  the  FUoonidm  of 
Vigors  which  belong  to  the  stirpes  or  sub-families  of  Hutrks, 
Faion^,  and  Buzzards.  Plmy  separates  the  group  into 
AquiUe  (Eagles)  iwAAccipitre*,  a  general  lerni  comprising, 
as  used  by  him,  the  rest  of  the  Fakonnirr  The  subdivi- 
aiena of  both  Aristotle  and  Pliny  do  not  differ  much  from 
the  aididivistons  of  some  of  the  modem  xoologisis. 

Belen,  beginning  with  the  Vntturee,  pneeeds  flrom  them 
to  the  Eagles ;  thence  to  the  Ger/ault,  which  he  given  as 
the  Morph  not,  Miiryhna,  Nittrrf>homjt,  Plangat,  Planctu, 
Plangus,  unA  Clan^ux  of  the  Greeks,  and  Anataria  of  the 
Latins ;  next  he  places  the  Or/ratie,  which  he  makes  the 
Haliaetui  of  the  Greeks^  the  Ipdtia  ffiombina  of  the 
modern  Italians,  and  gives  jhuib  manna  as  the  latin 
name.  He  then  treaU  of  the  imifr^(tu  as  the  Pkinii  ef 
the  Greeks,  Aqmta  barbaia  in  Latin,  recording  it  provi- 
sionally as  a  species  of  VulHire  {Petit  oautour\,  and  next 
de.scribe^  the  Buzzard  (Busc  ou  Busard)  as  a  kind  uf  Inii- 
tard  Eagle,  and  as  tlie  Gypiielot,  Percnopterus,  or  Oripe- 
largiu  (if  the  Greeks.  Tlien  comes  the  Gmran  or  Boudree, 
which  he  describes  as  living  upim  rats,  mice,  frogs,  lizards* 
&C.,  caterpillars,  and  aOBetonMe  slugs  and  serpents,  as- 
serting that  it  bawMi  iwy  ttX,  and  that  it  ia  taken 
frequently  in  winter  for  the  sake  of  !tt  flesh,  which  is 
good  for  food.  This  he  supposes  to  be  the  Hierax,  called 
Phrynoloehot  by  the  Greeks,  and  gives  Rubefariut 
Actripiter  as  the  Latin  name.  Jean  le  hlanr,  or  i'li/sfiH 
Saint  Martin,  which  he  considers  to  be  the  Pygargut  of 
the  Greeks,  follows,  and  is  sneeeeded  by  another  OpMM 
8mU  Martin,  or  Bianche-queue.  Bekm  then  pvea  aa 
aeeoont  of  the  birds  of  prey  employed  in  folooory.  The 
Siicrfi  and  her  Sacret,  the  Autour  and  Iwr  Tiercelet,  the 
Fau-i>erdrieux  (Circus?),  and  the  Fiilcons  generally,  with 
their  Tiercelett.*  He  then  describes  the  Hof^reon (Hobby ?), 
the  Etmerillon  (Merlin?),  the  Etpervier  (Sparrow hawk?), 
the  Lanier  and  Laneret,  and  the  Cr«uerelle  (Kestrel?). 
Next  follow  the  Baleher-Urd»,  then  come  the  KiUt  (Milan 
Royal,  Milan  Noir— MQvus),  and  (the  CIneAoo  intervening 
from  a  supposed  similitude  to  the  Buda  of  Prey)  the  Owk. 

Passing  by  (3esner,  Aldrovandut,  and  Jonston,  we  pause 
to  notice  WilUighby's  arrangement.  He  separates  the  car- 
nivoroii.H  and  rapacious  birds,  called  Birth  o/  Prey,  into  the 
Diurnal  (those  that  prey  in  the  day-time)  and  the  Noctur- 
nal (thoee  that  Hy  and  prey  Iqr  lught).  The  following  is 
his  table  of  the  DMnml  aeetion. 


tn,Ormter. 
ahkar.  1^ 


'Y\ir  mirre  grnertrmi.  c:tHril  >"  19.^1.  tin 
Um  SBm-£a0i4,  the  Bi^k  Ma^,  Ike. 


Diomal 


TIm  Litter. 
ealladio  J> 

tin  Acdfi- 
trtt 


The  aM 

IhaS  aia'taaDl  to 
k«  MdstlMd  and 
■aaaad  far  Kiwi-, 
inx.rallmllfaifta, 
«hich    oar  Ul- 


' Limf-trtmfed,  whow  wine*  rraeh 
Bjnxwt  as  far  a*  iht  rndof  ihali 
trata,  a«  tha  IW(«a,/rfMa(r,fts, 

ShaH-ihmaii,  whom  ^ogt  mhto 
cluanl  hllauch  •hoitnT  tlM>«nl 
or  UteU  traiiu.  a*  tba  Ovtkurk 


Thm  wart  Ofvarrf/y ,'  Tha 
and  <fiuv>at,  or 
cIm  iKmn'r,  aoil 
ihrrHbta  l>y  our 
(alconrra      orf  -  \ 
laelrd,  akd  pct-lTha 
mtltod  la  U*a  all 

\lar(a.  .V 


Tke 


(MmwfUM :  Btrreai* 
I  stasa  a*  Saanua 

Lmeri 

I  pAaA»it*. 


ItMSfsoanl  ltd*  that. in  tha 
s  «r  imjrf  Me  tasls  Is  tape  lb 
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HtMh  in  hi*  •  SvnopMi'  follows  WOlucbby.  Mid  both  R«r 
lai  wllughby  plaoo  tlio  Cuckoo  after  flioir  Diurnal  Biroi 
•fftoyand  immediately  before  the  Nocturnal. 

Brisson'g  ihird  order  consiHlii  u<'  birds  with  a  short  aitd 
ciwked  beak,  and  (he  first  sectiuii  couimus  the  jjenera 
Bpervier  (Hawk),  Aigle  (Eaglej,  and  I'autour  (Vulture). 

Linna'us  makes  hia  firbt  order,  Accifilret,  consist  of  the 
|MMnft  VttUyr^  Bdoo,  Strut,  and  Lamm*  Tba  bhum  Bdco 
eoniabs  the  elementa  of  tbe  diflbmitbninelnoolr  tbefluiuly 

of  P'tlcrtniilfp. 

Witliuut  entering  into  the  methods  of  Buffon,  Schoeffer, 
and  Sco|iuli,  wc  (iruceed  to  that  of  Latham,  who  made  the 
Accipttrta  his  tirHt  order  of  Terrestrial  Birds,  ooQtaintng 
the  genera  Vulture,  Fahon,  and  Ou  l. 

Peonaat  makea  tbe  Ropoeioiu  Bird*  (hia  flnt  aactiou) 
eontiat  of  two  genera  only,  via.  Meon  and  Owt. 

M.  de  iMfoddc  placed  (he  Bird'f  uf  Prpv  (bis  aMttnth 
order)  at  the  Dead  of  his  heroiul  Division  of  Birda.  His 
genera  iire  t'ultur,  Gt/jaetos  KiiitTuui,  A^ila,  Attur, 
Nttus,  Huteo,  Circus,  MUvut,  Falco,  and  Stnx  (Owl). 

M.  Dumiril  divided  his  first  order.  Rapacet,  into  three 
fiuniUea;  the  first  NudicoUet  or  PtiMiru,  coBBirting  of 
the  genera  Sarcoramphut  and  FiJtw  ;  the  aeflond  Patmi' 
eotfef  or  Crujih^'li-rcii.  (Mntianin-,'  ihc  penera  Griffon,  ^f"s- 
tager,  AigU,  Bu^'-.  Aut'^ur,  and  Fiucon ;  and  the  llnrd 
the  Nocturnes  or  Ayclenri)i  (Owlb). 

Blumeubach'h  fir^t  order,  Acapitr'.s  (Birds  of  Prey,  with 
strong  booked  bills  and  large  curved  talona,  a  membranooa 
stomach,  and  abort  c«ea)  enuiats  of  tba  geoatm  VtiUur, 
Ptdcn,  Stn'Xt  and  Lanfm. 

Meyer's  first  order,  Rapaeet,  is  dinded  into  two  suborders: 
first,  the  Scleropteree,  or  Diurnal  Bird*  qf  Prey ;  second, 
the  Malar  ijitt  ra,  the  t^'octumal  Hirds  qf  Prey. 

The  thud  oider  of  lUiger,  Raj'tatores,  u  composed  of 
the  Noctumi  (8trix).  the  Aedpitrini  ( Falco,  Gypogeranus, 
Gypaetus),  and  the  Vuiturini  (Vullur,  Calhartes). 

Cuvier  divides  his  first  order  (tbe  Birds  of  Pray)  into 
DiurmU  and  Noetumal.  The  first  are  subdivided  into  the 
VuUuret  and  tbe  Faieotu  (Falco,  Linn.),  which  last  are 
sejiaratid  inlo  the  Nnb/e  Birds  (\f  Prey,  or  Falcont  firo- 
pcriy  So  railed  (  Faleo  of  Beclialein),  compriBinf?  the  genera 
J'auron  (Falco)  an^  the  Ger/atdU  (Gyr  falcons,  Hiero/udco 
of  Cuvier);  and  the  Jennbie  Birdt  rj'  Prey,  consiisting  of 
the  Laglet  (Aquila  of  Brisson),  which  are  subdivided  into 
the  BagtM  m>i^ly  *o  called  ( Aquila  of  Cuvier),tbe  Aifkt- 
PMnrr  (riahing  Eagles,  with  comparatively  long  wings, 
Halitfetutoi  Savigny ),  the  Balbutardt(  Pandioti  of  Savigny), 
the  Ctreaite*  (Curaetus,  Vieillot,  Jean  le  Blanc,  &.P.),  the 
CioracarM,  (Polyborus,  Vieillot,  and  Ibycter,  Vieillot),  and 
tbe  Harpiet  or  Fishing  Eagles,  with  short  wing&,  ( Harpy lu 
ef  Cuvier;  the  tribe  Cumindit  of  Cuvier;  the  Aiglti- 
AtOum  (if  orphaiM  of  Cuvier,  Spiueiea  of  Viedlot) ;  the 
Autmtrt  (Aalur  of  Bodietetii.  DMdelioa  of  Savigny) ;  the 
Mitmr  (Milvus  of  Bechstein,  Elanus  of  Savigny);  the 
Bontfr^M  (Pernis  of  Cuvier.  Honey  Buizard) ;  tne  Busei, 
Buteo  of  Bechstein  ;  the  Bu.\arJs  (Circus  of  Bechstein)  ; 
and  the  Mettager  or  Secretaire  ( Serpentarius  of  Cuvier, 
Gypogeranus  of  lUi^r). 

Vieillot  divides  hts  flrat  order,  Aoeipitr$*,  into  the  Diur- 
nal and  Nocturnal  tribes,  making  the  flnt  tribe  to  oonaiflt 
of  thiM  fiuniliea ;  lat  ydmtaurin$,  amon^  which  he  places 
tbe  Oaraeara;  2nd  Oypaitet;  3rd.  Aceipitrtns,  consisting 
of  the  genera  Aig,e,  Pygargne,  Balbuzard,  Circaete, 
Busard,  Bu»e,  Mi/an,  Elanus,  Jcttnie,  Faucon,  Physete, 
Harj  ie,  Sf^za'ele,  Asturine,  Epervicr. 

Temmmek's  first  order,  Rapacet,  coropriaea  the  genera 
Vautijur,  Cathartt,  Qffpaicte.  Mestaser,  Fiuwott, 

Mr.  VigoiB  thus  •mages  tbo  Fa&midm. 

Till!  1 1  SaMte. 
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I>e  Bbunville  dindee  the  RtiptaUHm  into  tbe 
and  tbe  Noehmat,  The  fimner  he  dividaa  into  the^fn*- 
matous  (the  Soenluj,  Soffpentarios);  and  the  NonmoL 

(Falco,  Linn.). 

M.  Latreillo  separates  hia  first  order  of  terrestrial  birdj 
(A(9MK0«)  into  two  tribes— the  diurnal  and  the  noctumaL 
The  tist  contains  two  families :  1  st.  The  VmOouriuM  (Vul 
tures) ;  2nd,  The  Aocipilrint.  Tbe  latter  consists  «f  tb* 
genera  Aigle,  Pygargue,  BMmxard,  Harpie,  Atgle-Aulnmr, 
Asturine,  Messager,  Auifjur,  Ej  eri  ier,  Mtlam,  mkm,  Baitr 
dree,  Bute,  Bmard,  Faucon,  Ger/uulL 

C.  L  Bonapurte  (Prince  of  Musignano),  m  his  '  TaWU^ 
Analitica,'  divides  bis  '  Ordine'  Aee^iitree  into  the  '  Fa 
miglia  VuUurimC  and  the  '  Famiglis  Hoftam*  ThcMj  last 
be  aepantas  into  tbe  iXHrM.  wUb  qrw  on  Ibe  aides  of  tbe 
bead,  *  Oedtt  nei  lati,*  and  ws  Noehirm,  vith  ejrea  tn  the 
face,  '  Occhikulla  fuccia.'  His  diurnal  rapacious  birds  run 
sisl  of  two  genera,  vu.,  GypaetOt  and  Falco.  The  lattei 
comprises  the  following  subgenera:-  .lijuila,  HaJiietOt, 
Pandion,  Falco,  Attur,  ALlvus,  Elanut,  Buteo,  Circus. 

M.  Lesson,  in  common  with  other  zoologists,  separates 
his  fint  order,  tbe  Bird$ qf  FrM,4£^pUn*,  oc  Jtafum, 
into  the  diurnal  and  noetarasl.  Hie  fitst  embraoea  tbree 
families :—  Ist.  The  Vultures ;  2nd,  The  Falcons,  or  Fo/co- 
nid<e,  which  he  subdivides  into  the  .\'nble  Birdt  qf  Prey, 
viz.  the  genera  Falco,  Hiero-  Falco,  Physeta,  and  Gamp- 
sonyx ;  and  ihe  Ignoble  Birdt  qf  Prey,  viz.  the  geneia 
Aqtala,  Ilaliaetus,  Pandion,  Circaetut,  Caracara,  Harpf*, 
Morfihnm,  Cymiadi*,  AttHr,  NieuM,  MUvut,  Jetima,  Elame, 
Nauderut.  Ftnrit,  Aito,  CSkm.  Sid,  Tbe  if iiiW|grers,  oc 
Serpentarii.  consistiog  of  otto  gpHttS  onlf,  ftiyartsnsis,  the 
Secretary  Falcon. 

Mr.  Swainson  (Fauna  Boreali-Americana)  remarks  tha: 
in  contemplating  the  diurnal  birdt  qf  prey,  arranged  by 
Liunajus  under  the  genus  iUco,  wo  can  Ik^  at  no  lo»s  to 
diaoover  the  two  tjrpMol  forma  in  the  Tootked-Mled  fiilcom 
and  tbo  Spwrrm  Amtkt.  Their  peeuUaritias,  he  adds,  did 
not  escu|M  tbe  notiee  even  of  tbe  earliest  qrstematie  vrritenk 
and  tbe  modems,  he  observes,  have  only  conflmed  the 
'  justness  of  llie  <listiiiction.    But  with  regard  to  the  remain 
:  ing  groups,  hu  states  thai  much  diversity  of  opinion  stiL 
I  exists ;  nut,  indeed,       regards  the  leading  divisions,  for 
here  likewn^  the  autienta  had  long  ago  aotiupated  our  dis- 
tinctions between  the  iiagl0t,  Kmt,  uA  BuwmHt,    It  u 
not,  thsNforsb  to  these  gioupib  talbn  fisr  Mibat  aofdoubtt 
can  attaeh  on  their  renective  peeulisrities.  but  ralher  aa  to 

their  relative  rank  with  those  that  are  considered  typiral. 
Thfesu  duubis,  in  Mr.  Swaius<.>irs  opinion,  can  only  be  bt>Uf<i 
by  analyMs ;  and  from  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  dif 
bculties  arising  from  the  want  of  materials  in  our  museums, 
and  other  ciiuie»  bo  bss  bsMl  induced  to  dissent  from 
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several  modom  wnters  upon  this  fomibr.  Ue  aduita  that 
it  has  been  soAeiently  proved  that  thevarioue  Anos  of 

which  it  is  composed  exhibit,  as  a  whole,  a  circular  succa> 
sion  of  affinities;  but  the  true  series  of  the  »ecoiid.ir> 
groups,  among  themselves,  bus  not,  liu  asserts,  yet  been 
made  out :  he  adds  however,  that  the  inability  to  state  la 
what  way  tbe  falcons  or  hawks  form  their  own  respective 
oirolos  cannot  miliuie  against  the  belief  that  auch  is  their 
true  diatribution.  'It  remaina,  thorefoco,*  eontbiufe  Mr. 
Swainson, '  to  be  considered  whether  there  is  presumptive 
evidence  to  believe  that  the  tbrae  remaining  divisions, 
namely  the  Buzzards.  Kites,  and  Eagles,  form  one  circular 
group.  iiide[)endent  of  their  affinity  to  the  two  former.  Tbe 
true  Buzzardt,  of  which  the  Vulgarie  and  tbe  Lagoput 
may  probably  be  types,  are  slender  hng-winged  birds  j  tba 
bill  li  small,  short,  and  considerably  enrved:  in  this  slsuo- 
two  dMf  MVBO  with  the  Ims  foHons*  !•(  they  are  weO 
known  to  oe  distinguished  from  tbem  by  wmnting  the 
toothed-bill,  and  by  the  shortness  and  mduated  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  exterior  quill  feathers.  Now,  if  Naturv  had 
proceeded  in  a  simple  course  from  the  buuards  to  the  fal- 
cons, we  should  have  bad  birds  uniting  the  HUtin«.t^jm  of 
both  variously  modified.  Both  these  groups  being  eom- 
posed,  in  tbair  typical  e»aapks»  «f  Blender  kmg-wi^si 
birds,  with  short  bills,  any  tpoeias  sodubtting  tbe  rererM 
sueb  characters,  and  intervening  between  the  two  fornu, 
would  certainly  appear  anomalous,  on  the  supposition  of  • 
simple  senes  of  affinities  being  airood  at.  let,  that  suaii 
birds  are  to  be  found,  even  among  lbs  fow  that  wo  are  snb- 
sequently  to  notice,  m  u  uquestioasHa.  Lit  us  thsa  tsai 
HfButto  borttkM,  which,  as  being  mtm  attiad  to  tho  fli> 
eons  than  to  the  hitas,  may  bo 
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Ibm  bvtween^^lie  Buteo  vulgarit  and  Pakto.  We  liare  see 
ft  lAig»-«iMd.  iiwiy  bird  wim  ■borMD«d  winn,  not  hm^ 
ing  to  mom  thu  Mt  the  length  oT  the  tail ;  vUle  the  elon- 
gated bill,  unlike  t-itbor  that  of  Puteo  or  Fo^.  obviously 
as-imilates  to  that  lengthened  form  which  belongs  to  the 
ea^lo^  Now,  upon  the  supposition  that  a  bird  so  con- 
!«tni(-ie<l  IS  intended  to  AU  up  the  interval  between  Butm 
and  Fiilro,  and  at  the  same  time  to  uiute  the  (brmer  with 
the  Sagltt,  the  singuUuritj  of  ite  •truotuie  it  no  hwifBr  wir- 
prinng :  but  if  we  eoniider  Hwtth  e  iimple  lelhnaae  to  the 
peesage  between  Buteo  and  tUeo,  ire  ere  almott  templed 
to  suspect  that,  in  this  iostanoe,  a  real  eoftiw  hat  been 
made.  While  upon  this  suliiect  we  may  cite  an  acute 
ubMsrvation  made  by  Prince  C.  Bonaparte,  ihut  '  the  Borealit 
ts  almost  as  much  an  Attitr  of  the  first  section  aa  a  Buteo  f' 
a  pmuf.  at  least,  that  its  atflnilies  to  A»tur  and  to  the  aber- 
rant ea'zles  adjo'ning  that  group  ha%-e  not  escaped  observa- 
tion. Our  wee  that  the  buzearda  are  trulv  united  to  the 
eeglei  ie  elill  flirther  strenfftheiied  by  the  Butto  pterodn, 
Tetnm.***.  In  this  species  the  wm^;^,  as  in  Hutro,  are 
remarkably  lon^,  but  (he  bil.  «  «o  cunsidorably  lengtheiiod, 
thai  W(M('  \\L'  lo  judge  alune  Irnm  this  mninhfr,  we  should 
have  no  scruple  in  placing  the  bird  among  xlmAqtdUt.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  every gVMp^ 
flfom  the  highert  to  the  btrnt  denomination,  wlien  piifte^ 
eonHune  a  repreaentetfen  «f  the  other  fbor,  vnitod  to  a  Ibm 

JiTuliar  to  itself,  «e  might  naturally  oxpfct  that  one 
i%ision  of  the  huz/.artls  would  reprexnt  the  triu'  ("titles. 
To  a'wertain,  therefore,  whether  the  rf^i'mbl.Tnrfs  above 
stated  are  thoae  of  analogy  or  of  real  atlinity,  recoune  must 
be  had  to  strict  analysis.  Now  thi«,  in  our  nreeent  elate  of 
knowleiBeh  caamitt  be  done,  at  least  from  the  reaoaicea  to 
be  flnind  in  thii  country.  We  heve  thought  it  advimble  to 
rite  the  abovs  facts,  drawn  from  the  structure  of  the  birds 
thcinst'lves,  as  likely  to  awaken  the  attention  of  ornitholo- 
gists to  a  further  investicatinn  uf  the  subject;  they  will,  at 
least,  show  (hat  our  opinion  on  the  unitv  of  the  three  aber- 
rant groups  is  not  entirely  without  foundation.  Mr. Swam- 
son  oonaideta  the  relative  value  of  the  whole  group  eqeiva- 
icnttothatof  Fit/furor  5lMr  in  iti  own  oidBr,  and  to  die 
fluBiliea  eomposinir  the  AoMfiM,  OnJIaimret,  and  NtOatoret, 
and  he  eontemplales  the  five  principal  diviaioDa  as  gmgra, 
nrranging  the  subortlinate  forms  as  mh y^nrrn  :  hut  in  con- 
»idering  the  fiw  forms  of  the  Fa/cimidee  a.s  genera,  rather 
than  sub  families,  he  i^ards  himself  against  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  may  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  minor  dis- 
tinctions which  have  been  dwelt  upon  by  several  able  orni- 
thologiste  who  have  inveetigated  tine  Ikmily,  are  either 
tririal,  or  that  they  deterre  not  to  he  broogfat  immediately 
hpfire  u«.  On  iho  contrary  he  recommends  to  utlu-rs  the 
|i!;ui  adopted  by  himself,  vii.  the  minute  exatuination  of 
every  chari'jre  of  structure,  and  the  assembling  together  in 
minor  groups  such  species  aa  agree  m  certain  peculiantie*. 
Further,  he  wouM  preewi»  is  oertain  caiea,  even  to  im- 
peie  a  name  upon  aoeb  greiqw.  but  in  a  fiunily  alraady  lo 
erowded  by  generic  namee  be  eenaidera  it  awential  to  pre- 
«i«nt«  a  distinction  lietwocn  irrnups  of  unequal  value  :  and 
not  to  elevate  sub  genera,  or  forms  of  transition,  to  a  rank 
they  do  not  hold.  Milvago,  Pnlyhnrun.  Daptriut,  and 
Utyri^,  arc,  unquestionably,  in  hi«  opinion,  of  the  latter 
description,  each  confined  DUt  to  one  species,  and  he  says 
that  be  baa  another  of  the  tame  natural  group  in  hia  cabinet, 
•qeally  deeatvini;  a  patronymiD  name.  By  regarding  thaae 
at  fenan,  eaeh,  at  he  thinks,  it  made  equi\'alent  to  the 
whol  Ie  genus  of  typical  fklcona :  whereas,  by  representing  I 
itiem  a*  lesser  \.iri  itMn".  wliii  h  lie  roiisiders  iheiii  in  truth 
to  be,  the  student  iiumodiateiy  |>erceives  that  thoir  station 
it  subordinate. 

The  genera  into  which  Mr.  Swainson  divides  the  #Uee- 
mVfe  are  Atleo,  Axxipittr,  Buteo,  Cymtm^f^uA  4qM»; 
and  he  gives  the  fbllewieg  table  as  the  eoneentntion  ef  hia 
rematlui  in  retbranoe  to  toe  eub-genem  of  FaiSoo.<* 
!•  lypieal  gnup. 

f Pre-eminently  typical;  billl 
ACMi       .    \    acLiiely     tJiothed ;     winirs>  FaMXX 
\    pointed,  rather  long.  I 
S.  Sub-typieal  graupii 

{Wings    shorter,    rounded  :\ 
tarsi  with  entire  Iransversu)  Accipitkr. 
scales.  j 
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3.  Aberrant  gionp. 
LaphalM  Feet  abort ;  head  crested.  Aqoiu. 

fFeet  small,  very  short;  toletl 
Avkai^    .    \    bnad  an  i  Ilaitened;  outer)  CnfUnna. 
I    toe  and  rlaw  shortest.  i 

{Bill  neither  notched  or  (nor)j 
festooned;  head  amaU  ;>  Buna 
fcet  strong.  j 

By  throwing  each  of  these  columns  into  their  respectivs 
circles,  and  then  bringuig  them  into  juxtapoMt ion  (which 
he  does  in  the  work  quoted)  tlie  same  results,  he  remarks, 
will  follow.  Into  the  acctpitrioe  cin^lo  he  admit*  Ictinia, 
provisionally,  Aeeipiter  (Qrpe)»  d»tur  (Goshawks),  HalieeetuM 
( H.  PwUotriamui), and  no  tame.  In  the  Aquiline  circle  be 
retains  ftur  *typea,*  via.  PmHon,  Harpym,  Aquila,  and 
Ibycier.  In  the  Cymindlan  it  MiImiic  iin  le  he  places 
Holybums,  Cyn,indi»,  i-Jatnut.  Nauclerux,  and  Ciicitut, 
the  last  with  a  query,  and  in  the  cut  of  the  circle  it  i>  not 
mentioned.  In  tlie  Buteonine  circle  Mtiria,  Ctrau,  and 
Buteo. 

Mr.  Vigue  wfao^  as  we  have  aaen,  flntrnwaed  the  anj^ 
cation  of  me  Quinery  System  to  the  AfeemdSv.  and  inoeed 

to  the  birds  in  general,  ihus  defines  the  family  which  is  the 
subject  of  our  inquiry,  and  thuii  follows  out  his  arraugemeut 

PAioomiiin.  (Laneb.) 

Head  plumose.  Bfaft  strong,  hooked,  with  a  cere  at  the 
baiie.  Ni-^slri/x  lateraJ,  more  or  less  rounded,  open  and  situ- 
ated in  the  cere.  External  t'>ei  especially  connected  with 
the  middle  toes.  Claws  or  naii*  strong,  very  sharp,  very 
muefa  ineurred,  and  retraetOe:* 

1st  Sub-&mily,  AqtaHna. 

Beak  long,  booked  at  the  apex  only.  Fourth  qoill  (be 
lungmt.  ^ 

Genera.    Ibycter.  (Vieillot.) 

Beak  convex  above.  i>ower  mandtoie  notched  at  the  apex, 
and  subacute.  Cere  naked.  Cheekt,  iArOfll  (gsl^  Mid  tnp 
(jusulum)  featherless.    Claws  acute. 

Mr.  Vigors  remarks  that  the  type  of  this  genua  ia  Fiateo 
aquUimutX  Omelin,  Petit  Atgtf  d  Ameriqae  of  Bu8bn,and 
that  he  believes  it  still  stands  Mngle  in  the  genus. 

Description.  Peak  cerulean;  cere  and  /eet  yellow; 
orbits  yellow  ;  trtde.s  orange  ;  body,  above,  CBrulean  ;  beloW 
red  going  into  while  ;  neck  purplish  to  rufous  :  r*/u{^>«  blaek, 
Gmelin  givee  it  as  the  Btd-tAnattd  Falcon  of  Latham 

Xoea%.  South  America. 
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Dtptrin.  (Tisillot.) 
BiaM  convex  above.   Lower  mandibt^jagOu^mmth. 
notrhed  at  the  apex,  obtuse.    Cere  witti  Mttterad  Mire. 

OrbitH,  throat,  anri  rrf>p,  feathcrless.    Claws  acute. 

'  How  fiir,'  writes  Mr.  Vipors,  '  the  two  preceding  genera 
of  M.  Vieillot  are  sufficiciUU  distinct  from  each  other,  or 
rnNO  thb  iMMinder  of  the  naked  cheeked  Haglei.  it  u  not 
fbr  rae  to  hamA  an  opinion,  without  the  opportunity  of 
more  accurate  examtnation  of  tba  bifda  tl*"  »  *^  prwoni 
wi  hiii  our  power,  and  a  more  aeenrate  knowledge  of  them 
than  a  uuTf  des>  i  iption  affords  us.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  or.e  u'roup  at  least,  that  of  Ibycler.  la  sufficiently 
distinguished  from  the  other  Fakouui^  with  the  naked 
eheeks,  by  the  difference  of  iU  food  and  habiU.  The  ac- 
connta  wUob  bave  reached  Eunipa  «f  iU  mild  and  gentle 
manners  and  vegetable  fcod  tawwrw  induced  tomanatu 
ralists  to  refer  it  to  the  Oallinaeaoni  Birdt.  I  hawo  atrong 
doubts  indeed  whether  the  birds  that  compose  this  genus 
tnav  not  belong  to<iuite  a  disiiiKt  station  from  the  present, 
and  be  referriblc  to  one  of  iho>e  groups  which  I  have  els«- 
wkera  observed  to  be  wanting  among  the  Birds  of  Prey,  to 
"   t  that  chain  of  affinities  which  ia  to  be  found  com- 


lb* 


pkte  in  all  Um  otter  ordeia.  It  ia  impoMibla^ 
prMont.  to  eome  to  any  deciaion  on  flw  Wbde  our 

materials  for  classification  are  so  scanty,  the  moat  tO*tu  in 
our  power  is  to  conjecture  the  place  which  more  perfect  in- 
formalion  will  enable  us  to  assign  any  group  hereafter,  for 
the  present  we  may  leave  the  genus  before  us  in  that  situ- 
ation, between  the  Vuttmiddt  and  the  FJcontdo!.  which 
thev  have  hitherto  baeo  ganonUy  supposed  to  fill. 

txM  T>\e,  DaptriuM  at»r.  ^    ,  ,   .  . 

Z)«rnr/ion.— Black  with  bluish  reflactiMB; 
at  its  base  above,  and  rounded ;  heak  and  elun  blacJi ; 
cere  blackish  ash,  space  round  the  eyes  naked  and  of  a 
llcah-colour ; /Mf  yellow.  Length  from  14  to  15  inches 
Fkmwh.  This  is  the  Iribin  noir  of  Vieillot.  and  the  Cara- 
Miw«ofr,#WcoalrTWiii«,ofTainminck.  Localtty,  Brfui\ 
and  Oniann.  K.  Lti —  notaa  it  aa  prbbdUy  a  gMMia  lor 


nmi  sad  fMflf  DspttiM  Alir. 
Pd|taim  (ViaOlflt.) 


 ,  ^  aboftt.  Lower  mandible  entire  and  ob 

;  «tr«  oovered  with  hairs.  Urge ;  cheeha  aod^lAraBt  tea.' 
;  crop  woolly.   Example, /'o^Aomt  "  - 


Pi>lyboru$  vutgtnM.  VfaOlot. 

Eagle. 

We  select  Mr.  Bennett's  Deeeripli  n  and  geneial  history 
of  this  species  as  the  most  complete.     After  giving 
generic  characters,  and  obsenini^  that  the  wniirs  iiearl* 

aual  the  tail  in  length,  that  they  are  of  a  rounded  funa 
th  the  third  and  Iburth  quflls  longeat ;  that  (ba  leg:a  are  im<- 
Iher  lung,  naked,  and  reticulated,  and  the  elaws  of  modenla 
lenij:th  and  curvature,  but  with  little  acuteness  or  power  of 
t:ra.sping,  llic  last-named  auilior  thus  proceeds: — *  In  the 
Braz.lian  Caracara  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the  head 
is  black,  with  the  feathers  slightly  elongated  backwaids. 
and  capabla  of  being  partially  elevated  in  the  shape  of  a 
point«dflV«at  Tha  anliro  neck  ia  of  a  light  brownish  gra> . 
which  also  fonna  tha  ground  colour  on  tha  breaat  ai|d 
shoulders,  but  with  the  addition  on  these  parta  flf  nume- 
rous transverse  wavy  bars  of  a  deeper  brown.  Nearly  all 
tl»e  rest  of  the  plumage  is  of  a  tolerably  uniform  shade  ut 
blackish  brown,  with  "the  exception  of  the  tad.  which  i-  a: 
the  base  of  a  dirty  white,  with  numerous  narrow.  tran»vers«. 
undulated  band*  of  a  aiwki  hue.  and,  in  iU  terminal  third, 
black  without  any  appaaiwoa  of  banding.  Tha  beak  it 
hom-oolouted  at  the  tip  and  Uuiab  at  tba  baaa;  tba  itii 
hszel;  the  cere  and  naked  cheeks  of  a  dull  red  ;  the  lap 
yellow,  and  the  claws  black.  Such  at  least  are  the  ooloors 
of  the  living  specimen  in  the  Sociei>'N  garden.  Several 
changes,  however,  take  place  in  the  plumage  of  the  bird  li 
it  advances  in  a(^,  and  thaaa  are  well  illustrated  by  an  c\ 
twMiva  aanaa  of  specimens  in  the  MiuamninBruion-atraet.' 
-40Win  Laieaster  Square. '  So  great  in  Ihot  ia  tba  vanaiian 
of  colours  in  this  spet  u  s  that  scarcely  any  two  deflcriptioas 
of  it  correspond  throughout,  and  the  figures  by  which  it  has 
been  illustrated  differ  from  each  other  even  inure  lema  k- 
ablv  than  the  descriptions  by  which  they  are  accompanied.' 
(T/ie  Gardmt  and  UmagvU  tif  tkt  ZMhgital  Soeielf 
deUntulMt,  voL  iL) 

The  nme  author  obiervaa  that  Marnnva  waa  the  ilr»t  to 
in'rn  liice  into  Europe  the  name  of  Qiraoara,  the  wlg^ 
appelUiion  of  the  bird  in  Bra2iL  derived  from  ita  boatae 
and  peculiar  cry.  But  although  M.  Cuvier  regards  Marc- 
grave's  Caracara  as  identical  wuh  the  species  de^crlbed  by 
Mr.  Bennett,  tbe  latter  remarks  that  both  the  fiioire  and 
description  ara  ao  much  at  varianoe  with  it  that  ho  feels 
himaelf  eompeUed  to  adopt  in  preference  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Lichtenstein.  founded  upon  the  orianal  diawmfc 
that  they  belong  to  a  totally  different  bird.  Itr.  Bennett  Is 
consequently  unable  to  trace  the  history  of  the  true  Car.;-  [ 
cara  beyond  the  year  17H4,  when  a  figure  and  de:»<-n[  tt n  i 
were  published  at  Vienna  by  the  younger  Jac-quiu.  ft 
his  iistber's  papers,  under  the  name  of  Falco  chenicojf. 
These  Mr.  Bennett  has  no  hentation  in  referring  totfwfl*- 
aent  species.  The  principal  differenaaa  ' 
•ist,  he  states,  in  the  markings  on  tbe 
which  in  the  figure  urf  nmre  longitudinal  _  , 

and  in  the  very  awkward  fureshortenitigof  tbabaak,  wbidi 
completely  distorts  its  natural  form.  The flwmar  appeals, 
from  the  s{>ecimens  in  the  Society's  Museum,  to  be  one  of 
the  distinctive  marks  of  the  young  bird.  Cuvier,  in  tbe  la^t 
edition  of  tbe  Rigne  jbumattVlbtmnm  that  tbe  Weo  ekeri' 
tray  of  Jacquin  may  be  nothing  but  m  variety  of  age.  Mr. 
Bennett  then  notices  the  very  complete  description  of  the 
adult  Caracara  in  D'Azara.  According  to  this  author,  tbe 
f^ll -grown  bird  measures  214  inches  in  length  and  60  in 
the  expanse  of  the  wings.  Ita  colours  agree  with  the  de- 
acriptiou  abore' given,  exflapting  that  the  first  six  quill-f«a- 
tban  of  tbe  vingi  an  wbilib  ma^ad  with  raya  and  apoa  of 
brown,  and  beeNNneblaekbhtewaida  tbe  point;  the  back  it 
transversely  rayed  with  brown  and  white,  the  latter  prada- 
minating  on  its  upper  half,  and  vice  vereS;  the  fore  part  of 
the  neck  and  breast  are  tniver>cd  by  dusky  line*  mi\ed 
with  a  larger  proportion  of  white  ;  the  cere  is  of  an  oimn^ 
hue ;  and  the  throat  and  sides  of  the  head  arc  almost  while. 
This  description,  Mr.  Bennett  remarks,  very  nearly  oaia- 
dde«  with  that  of  M.  Cuvier,  Uken  from  apeamcoa  ■ 
tbe  Paris  Muaeom,  and  with  the  l|nin  of  OM  of  tb«wi|»> 
cimens  given  by  M.  Vieillot  in  hia^  Oaterie  te  Oiaaaos:* 
and  Mr.  Bennett  then  refers  to  the  figure  given  by  M  Sr  t 
in  his  '  Birds  of  Brazil,'  as  the  young  of  thu>  species,  wluca  ; 
resembles  M.  Vieillot's  in  its  form,  except  that  the  legs  *Tt ' 
longer  and  thicker,  and  tbe  tip*  of  the  wings  reach  to  tbs 
extramitur  of  the  taiL  In  colour  it  ia  ratbar  of  a  *  ' 
bmnw  upraafibing  man  naarlr  ta  tha  Sodet/a 
•BndeA  M  If  IMmmU;  the  Onet  la  lifiht ' 
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of  white;  *nd  the  transverse  waves  of  the  hreut  and 
nbouldera  are  replaced  by  longitudinal  brown  dashes  upon  a 
light  ground.  The  cere  and  naked  cheeks  are  in  both  of  a 
bright  yellow ;  indeed  Mr.  Bennett  states  that  he  has  no- 
where met  with  them  of  the  same  hue  with  those  of  the 
Societj's  Uving  specimen,  except  in  the  figure  and  descrip- 
tion of  Jacquin. 

Habits.  Food,  Reproduction.  The  Caracara  is  said  to 
live  either  alone  or  in  pairs.  But  D'Azara  slates  that  he 
has  seen  them  join  in  companies  of  four  or  five  to  hunt 
down  pre^  whicn  a  single  caracara  would  And  a  difficulty 
in  mastering,  such  a.s  ted  buzzards,  herons,  and  other  large 
birds,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  will  even  destroy  the 
American  ostrich,  young  fawns,  and  luimbs,  when  so  asso- 
ciated. In  its  food  it  seems  to  be  content  with  any  animal 
substance.  Carrion  (fur  if  a  caracara  see  a  vulture  devour  a 

Siece  of  desh  he  is  said  to  pursue  him  and  compel  him  to 
isgorgo  it),  toads,  frogs,  worms,  snails,  lizards,  gpibs,  grass- 
hoppers, wingcfl  ant-s  snakes,  and  flies,  birds— in  short  the 
general  prey  of  buzzards,  hawks,  falcons,  and  insectivorous 
birds, — all  suit  its  appetite.  Two  of  the  specimens  obtained 
by  M.  Spix  were  shot  in  the  act  of  extracting  insects  from 
the  hides  of  oxen.    D'Azara  will  not  allow  that  the  cara- 
cara preys  on  the  smaller  birds,  because,  he  says,  that  it  is 
unable  to  catch  them  ;  but  Prince  Maximilian  found  in  the 
stomachs  of  thoiw  which  he  opened  the  remains  of  small 
birds  and  insects,  especially  grasshoppers,  which  abound  in 
its  haunts.    It  is  by  no  means  shy.  and  advances  like  the 
vultures  to  inhabited  places,  perching  on  trees  and  house- 
tops and  not  caring  to  conceal  itself    It  is  seldom  attacked, 
for  it  rarely  molests  domestic  poultry,  but  it  is  stated  that  it 
will  sometimes  carry  off  the  sportsman's  game.   The  neit. 
I    according  to  D'Azara.  is  built  on  the  tops  of  trees,  especially 
those  round  which  the  climbing  plants  are  most  luxuriant, 
or  in  a  bushy  thicket.  It  is  large,  and  composed  of  sticks  and 
I    twining  branches  laid  nearly  flat,  and  lined,  inarti&cially, 
I    thickly  with  hairs.  The  eggs,  which  are  laid  in  August, 
September,  or  October,  are  two  in  number,  pointed  at  one 
enn.  and  dotted  and  blotched  with  crimson  on  a  brownish- 
red  ground 


Haail  and  foot  of  Poljrparui  Bntllirniiii. 

Locality.    The  bird  extends  over  a  considerable  rart  of  I 
South  America ;  the  island  of  Aruba,  on  the  Mast  of  V«IM>  I 
luela  (Jacquin);  Brazil  and  I'ant^uay  iCuvier)*  mott  I 
P.  C  No.  616 


abundant  in  the  south  and  east  of  Braxil  (Prioea  of  Nxiv 
wied) ;  Spix's  specimens  were  from  the  northern  provinces , 
less  numerous  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  than  in  Parag;uay. 
where  it  is  almost  eaual  in  number  to  all  the  other  bitos  of 
prey  put  tot;ether  (D'Azara);  Straits  of  Magalhaens  (Capt 
Phillip  Parker  King,  R.N.). 

N.n. — ^There  are  now  (1837)  two  fine  specimens  in  the 
garden  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park. 

Mr.  Bennett's  provisional  species  Poly^nu  (?)  (AypoUu- 
cus)  was  founded  on  the  Angola  Vulture  iff  Pennant.  Fultur 
Angolentit  of  Gmelin,  in  an  immature  state  of  plumage. 

Dr.  Smith  proposed  the  genus  Polyboro'idet  on  the  ralco 
Gymnoffenyt  of  Temminck  in  the  South  African  Journal, 
in  April,  1830,  and  M.  Lesson,  in  the  November  of  that 
year,  separated  the  same  form  under  the  generic  title  Gym  ■ 
nogenyt. 

From  Ibycter  and  Polyborm  Mr.  Vigors  passes  to  the 
Fishing  Eaglet,  and  particularizes  as  the  first 
Pandion  (Savignv). 

Beak  rounded  above.  Cere  hispid.  NottriU  luniilated 
and  membranaceous  on  the  upper  margin.  Tarti  naked. 
Acrotartia  covered  with  rigid,  reticulated  tcales.  Toet 
frtc,  the  external  toes  versatile.  Clawt  equal,  roi  uded 
underneath.    2d.  quiil  longest. 

E.vampl^  Pandion  Ilalicetut. 


Hmd  ud  toal  ol  Puidioa  UiKstus. 


Mr.  Vigors  is  of  opinion  that  this  group  presents  us  with 
a  decidedly  characteristic  difference  from  all  the  other 
species  of  the  family,  except  those  of  Elanw,  in  the  internal 
parts  of  the  nails  being  rounded  instead  of  groove<l.  The 
culmen  of  the  bill,  he  observes,  is  also  more  brood  than 
usual  and  much  rounded ;  the  toes  are  entirely  separated, 
and  the  tarsi  are  covered  with  strong,  prominent,  and  thickly 
reticulate<l  scales.  "The  same  author  remarks  that  the  well- 
known  Orprey  of  our  coasts,  Ptileo  Halitttut  of  Linnnus, 
is  the  type  of  the  genus  to  which  the  valuable  researches  of 
Dr.  Horsfleld  in  Java  have  added  a  second  species,  P.  left- 
thyeeetus.  In  this  species,  however,  which  aereet  with 
Pandion  in  the  more  essential  characters,  Mr.  Vigors  finds 
a  strong  approximation  to  the  following  genus.  iiaUeeetus. 
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lu  bill,  he  ad(U.  is  mora  comprc^d  than  that  of  Pamnon,  I 
yt%  aemtijtriia  aim  ncutellated,  aiid  the  4th  quill  feather,  oa  | 
1.1  HaItfT"'ttis,  18  the  longest.   It  ihus  stands,  in  the  opinion  [ 
of  Mr.  Vigors,  oacuiaat  between  the  two  grotrat.   For  the 
dr»chptba  tod  itttural  history  of  FlMidiM  BaUvtns  Me 
Bai>o  Bvzzard,  voL  tiL  p.  31C. 

Hm  laai  grou^  of  th«  Ftdiimg  Bagkt,  MoovijbiB  <o  Mr* 
VifOHb  iioonpiMd  in  the  giMllw 

Haliaeetus  (Savigny). 

Beak  cauvex  above.  Nmtrili  lunulated,  transverse.  Cere 
sub  lii^pid.  Tarti  aemiplumed.  Aeraiariia  soutellated. 
Toet  Stw,  the  external  toe  versatile.   Clmat  iiaogtml. 

Mr.Vipm-notiees  the  differenoe  of  this  form  frooi  pandion 
in  tho  structure  of  the  nails  and  the  more  oompnMMd  «ul' 
men  uf  the  bill ;  in  the  tor*t.  alio,  which  have  the  acNUKia 
Kcutellated  and  are  feathered  half  way  below  the  knee, 
rhcie  are  several  species ;  fur  instance,  F.  leucocepAalut, 
F.  albieiita,  F.  Amdktrumu,  F.  Kagtw,  F.  wiqfer, 
&&,  &C. 

BxaoipK  HtHttettu  leucocephalus. 

Before  we  prooeod  to  lb*  dewsnntioA  «f  our  onmpkt  it 
may  b«  necessary  witli  Mr.  Bennett's  SHklsiioe  to  dear  up 
the  conftiaiOD  which,  as  he  observes,  has  existed  in  the 
synonymy  of  Ualiegfeius  alhicilia,  the  cliiTerence  of  ihu 
colours  of  tlie  pluinaj^e  in  the  various  stages  of  its  growth 
bwin^  induced  authors  to  record  it  under  several  distinct 
names.  Three  of  ttfie  were  almost  universally  admitted 
till  about  26  ymn  tt^  whoa  the  leault  of  M.  F.  Cnmr'a 
obfer?atwns  on  tho  uidhrithMls  kept  in  tlm  Jordiii  doa 
Flantes  led  him  to  unite  Fafeo  ou\fraffut,  albieaudtu,  and 
tlbidUa  of  Gmelin  under  one  name;  subsequent  inquiry  has 
confirmed  this  conclusion.  In  the  earlier  :  of  life  the 
beak  of  //.  aiinaUa  is  of  :i  bluish  horn-eulour ;  it!>  head  and 
neck  deep  brown;  the  plumage  above,  brownish-black  mixed 
with  whitiah  or  aidi<olour^  »pots  on  the  back  and  tail. 
In  thia  atato  it  it  fbleo  oui/iragia  of  qntematbta.  About 
the  third  or  fourth  year  the  head  and  noek  become  ashy- 
brown;  the  beak  gradually  changes  fWim  bluish  to  pale- 
yellow,  the  wliite  ]H/U  on  the  ba<k  vanish,  and  tho  tail 
becomes  uniformly  gfayiah-white.  It  i>  now  Fii/m  albicau- 
du»  at  Gme\in,  Petit  Pygargufi  of  Buflon,  and  the 
fVhite  tailed  Eagle  of  LiUhain.  In  its  fifth  year  it  is  con  e 
to  malurily,  and  the  chanty  is  roraplete.  The  dead  ami 
iMck  htiTe  l^tle of  tbe brown  tmge  left,  the  back  is  thnmgh 
otit  of  a  diitky-browD  ioterniinglcd  with  ashy-gray,  and  the 
tail  i.s  quite  white.  In  this  ils  perfect  state  it  is  o 
tUhicilla,  the  Grandfi  Pygargup.  tlie  H'hite'tailed  or  Cine- 
rfOWi  Eagle.  In  all  the  ^ta^^e^  of  this.  The  (Jreat  Sea  Kanlr, 
which  inhabits  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  aitd  of  Is'ortheni 
Aliai  dw  cere  and  naked  parts  of  the  le^  are  yellow ;  the 
undav  put  of  tho  bodjr  is  of  a  lifter  hue  than  the  upper, 
and  mora  tbkkly  intonpened  i»fdt  polo  moereoua  spots ; 

thi  la  V3  are  completely  black.  (G(MMffOM(  MmiOgtrie 
of  tlm  Zool.  Soc.  delinealM,  iL) 

Wo  now  return  to  HaJtceetiis  lettcocqthalus.  tl;i  Sea 
Eagle,  Bald  Eagle,  White-headed  Eagle,  the  symbol  of 
the  United  Sutes  of  America. 

Mr  BeniMtt,  in  tho  work  laat  quoted  nmrka,  that  in 
tbo  eskkiar  stagea  of  ite  srowth  tMW  ia  littlo  to  diatinguish 
this  species  from  the  Great  Sea  Eagle.  M.  Vieillot,  in- 
deed, following  the  example  of  Dnudin,  has  united  the 
White-headed  Eagit  to  the  list  f  s>rionyms  of  the 
Great  Sea  Eagle.  'That  such  a  union,  writes  Mr. 
Bennett,  '  is  founded  upon  insufficient  data  ia  proved  by 
tbo  gndoai  development  in  the  bird  under  cooaideiatiOD  of 
a  ebaraotar  whieh,  after  a  certain  age,  at  oneo  diatinguishes 
it  from  the  remainder  of  its  tribe.  This  character  eonaists 
in  the  pure  whiteness  of  its  head  and  neck,  fh>m  whence  it 
has  derived  the  popular  but  inappropriiUi-  title  of  tlie  Bafd 
Eagle,  by  which  it  is  most  commonly  kiiuwn.'  Tlie  young 
are  clothed  at  first  with  a  thick  whitish  or  cream-coloured 
OOtlon-Uke  down,  and  they  become  gradually  gray  as  the 
doftlopment  of  the  true  plumage  goes  on.  In  the  third 
year  the  white  may  be  txaoad  uMii  tho  boad.  oadb  taU- 
eorerts,  and  toil :  and  by  the  ana  of  the  fburtli  joar  flteae 
pa.-K  beri  ime  rompletely  white,  or  sometimes  tinged  silighily 
Wiiii  cteftrn-colour.  The  eye,  whicii  is  at  lirst  hazel,  fluiriges 
to  a  bnlliant  straw-colour  as  the  head  whi'^ns  (^V.lv;;ii 
'This  account  of  the  metamorphoses  m  colour  ui  rlw  wlute- 
beaded  sea  eagle,'  says  Mr.  Bennett, '  derived  from  the  per- 


our  own  inspection  in  the  specimen  now  before  us,  which 
remained  for  several  years  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Brookei^ 
before  it  was  presented  by  him  to  the  S<M-i>>ty. 

'  During  a  cousidetablo  part  of  the  time  it  was  regarded 
as  the  Common  Sea  Eagle;  and  it  was  not  until  its  gradual 
dumge  at  plumajp  had  at  length  nudereil  obvioua  its  true 
cbaraeter.  that  it  wai  aaeortaiiMd  to  be  in  reality  a  distinct 
■posiM.  The  same  error  aopean  frequently  to  have  eauitod 
with  refi^ard  to  it;  and  M.  Temroinck  observes  that  th* 
onU  mai  k  of  distinction  that  c^in  be  traced  in  it  until  it 
assumed  the  adult  colouring,  cuunuiiit  in  the  boincwhut 
greater  length  of  its  tail.   He  might  however  hav>;  added 
its  smaUar  aiiOi  which  is  probably  one-fourth  less  tUaii  tiiat 
of  the  fMeadincbiid,  at  the  same  age  and  under  similar 
oiiemBatanew.  From  the  observation*  whieb  wabave  been 
enabled  to  make  upon  the  subject,  we  tbooU  ba  led  to  con- 
elude  that  the  period  in  whi-  li  ;    tiains  its  full  pr  ;id 
perfect  colouring  is  in  this  cuuiui)  at  least  and  in  capir.j'v, 
two  or  three  years  lon^jer  than  that  stale<l  by  Wils  iti.  In 
ita  immMure  «tate,  that  is  to  say  about  the  third  year,  the 
upper  parts  vf  the  head  and  body  exlifbit  a  mixture  of 
brown  and  dirty  whittb  the  tenarate  feathers  having  a 
ground  of  tbo  latter  eotonr,  and  bnng  deeply  tipped  and 
broadly  barred  alrn?  the  centre  with  the  fornuT  Tlu 
uuill-fealhers  and  priioary  wing-covcrtj)  are  black,  w.ih 
toeir  shafts  of  a  p.ilc  brown  :  tlie  secondary  are  coiij-idcrnLdy 
Ughter ;  and  the  tail,  which  projects  in  a  trifling  decree  b«»- 
yond  the  extremities  of  the  wings,  is  brown  on  the  uuter 
quiUa  aadof  a  niixad  wbito  and  bram  on  the  inaer.  Tbe 
ander  aoriboe,  at  tu  baekwordi  at  the  nuddla  of  tbe  bellj, 
is  of  a  much  lighter  shade  tlian  the  upper,  being  of  a  dull 
white,  with  numerous  broad  streak.s  of  pale  brown.    In  the 
posterior  j  .iii  :    s  of  a  deep  bro\Mi,  the  fcathei  s  being  o:dy 
slightly  margined  with  whito.    A  similar  hue  prevails  on 
the  upper  parts  of  the  legs,  which  nm  plumed  somewhat 
below  the  knees.   The  beak  is  of  a  dusky  brown ;  the  cere 
and  legs  of  a  golden  yellow ;  the  irit  aomevbat  lighter ;  and 
the  talons  deep  blackish-brown.    The  latter  are  long, 
strongly  curved,  of  considerable  power,  and  extremely 
sharp  at  the  points.    The  full  iirnv  n  bird  measures upward> 
of  three  feet  in  length  from  beak  to  tail,  and  more  than 
seven  in  the  expanse  of  its  winga.   Its  beak  is  changed  to  a 
bright  yellow ;  and  its  liead,  a  greater  or  leas  proportion  of 
the  neck  (aoeording  as  the  bird li  laota  or  less  advanced  in 
agaX  and  the  entire  tail,  aro  beeoma  perdsetly  wbita.  An 
analogous  change,  as  we  have  befiire  seen,  takes  plaee  in 
the  plurat^;e  i  f  fbe  preceding  species:  hut  the  head  and 
neck  of  thai  bird  alwavs  retain  more  or  less  of  a  hruwni>h 
tinge,  seldom  changing  fully  into  grey,  ar.d  never  turn.i^: 
cjmpletely  white.    These  observations  have  been  made 
upon  iiumeroitt  individuals,  many  of  them  placed  for  up- 
wards of  tan  yM»  under  the  eyas  ofvariottt  leiantifie  ob- 
servara:  their  aeeuraey  mav  therefore  be  regarded  aa  an- 
questionable.   The  remainder  of  the  plumage  in  this  state 
is  of  a  deep  brown,  approaching  to  black,  and  strongly  con- 
trasted with  the  head  and  tail.    The  colour  of  the  le>^  feet, 
and  talons  remains  nearly  the  same;  but  the  iris  genenlly 
continues  to  a.ssume  a  lighter  and  a  lighter  hue.   I'be  e>'e&. 
it  should  be  obaerved,  ara  deeply  aiutk  in  tbe  head,  aad 
instead  of  being  placed  in  a  lina  paidlal  with  that  aif  tba 
checks,  arc  directed  fimiaids,  to  as  to  foru  witb  Umb  a 

considerable  anele.' 

Hiiliit/i,  h'nrid,  Reprodwtion. — The  reader  will  find  in  th* 
article  Balu  Buzzakd  an  account  of  the  robberies  com- 
mitted by  the  Bald  Eagle  on  the  latter:  nor  are  its  acts  of 
plunder  eooflned  to  tint  bird,  for  it  will  rob  the  vultafat. 
aad  ofMi,  in  hud  timet,  make  them  di^rge  their  eanion 
to  satiate  its  appetite.  According  to  Audubon,  it  will 
strike  down  a  swan  and  other  aquatk  birds,  and  now  and 
then  procure  fi>.h  for  itself  by  pursuing;  rl,i  in  in  >!ia'K>w 
creeks;  it  also  devours  young  pigs,  lambs,  fawns,  and 
putrid  flesh  of  every  description.  Niagara  is  one  of  lU 
nvoohte  hauota,  wiwca  it  watches  for  the  swollen  caroaases 
that  tho  aataraet  htt  nrecipitated  down  the  falls.  Wa«aa 
•aw  oM  mtod  on  a  dead  horse,  keeping  a  whole  flock  of 
Tuhares  at  a  dbtanee  till  it  had  satisfiM  itaelf ;  and.  on 
another  occasion,  when  mativ  thousands  of  tree-squirrels 
had  been  drowned  in  tbeir  migration  across  the  Onivi,  aid 
I  a  l  collected  ho.sts  of  vultures,  the  sudden  appearsincv  of  t 
Bald  Eagle  sent  them  all  off.  aad  the  eagle  kept  ^le  y^»- 
tession  for  many  days. 

_B«i|MBin  FtanUin  tlmt  aeaks  of  this  embkn  of  the 
1Mi«SMtoa«r,Aairiia— >nr  my  part.  I  viilLiha  BtM 
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Eagle  hau  not  been  chosen  as  the  reprewntative  of  our 
COUDtry.  He  is  a  bird  of  bad  moral  character :  he  does  not 
git  U$  living  honestly.  You  may  have  »«en  hira  perched 
M  KNM  dmd  tm.  wmp,  too  laqr  to  flab  Ibr  hiiMol^  be 
vtteliM  the  Uboan  of  Ae  ftihii4f>hewli;  omI  whan  that 
diligent  bird  has  at  length  taken  a  (Uh,  and  ia  beannu;  it  to 
his  ne^t  for  the  support  of  his  mate  and  young  ones,  the 
Bald  Eaulo  pursues  hnn  ;iu  1  takrr,  it  from  him.  Wiih  all 
this  injustice,  he  is  never  m  uood  case,  but,  Uke  those  among 
men  who  live  by  sharping  aad  robbing,  he  is  eenerally  poor, 
and  often  very  lousy,  besides,  be  ia  a  ruuaeowud:  the 
little  Kins-Bird,  not  bigger  than  a  WftnWt  atlaeki  him 
boldfy,  and  drives  bim  out  of  the  district.  He  is  therefore 
by  no  means  a  proper  emblem  for  the  brave  and  honest 
Cmciniiati  of  America,  wlm  havt  <!riven  all  the  King  Birds 
from  our  country;  though  exactly  (It  for  that  order  of 
knieliis  which  ihe  French  call  Chevaliern  d" Indtutrie.' 

With  regard  to  the  Reproduction,  M.  Audubon  says  that 
incubation  commeooaa  in  the  beginning  of  Januar\-.  He 
shot  a  female  oh  the  17th  of  that  tnonth,  as  she  sat'un  her 
egga,  in  which  the  chicks  had  madi-  ^nM  progress.  '  The 
nest,'  says  that  author,  '  which  in  suiiic  iu-.lances  i.%  of  great 
size,  is  usually  plared  on  a  very  tall  tree,  desiuute  of 
branches  to  a  conaidorable  height,  but  by  no  means  always 
a  deed  one.  It  is  never  seen  on  rooks.  It  is  oompostxl  of 
atielw  ftom  three  to  five  feet  in  Ifsigtlt,  larse  pieces  of  turf, 
'vnk  weedat-aod  Spaniab  now  in  abunuaaee,  whenever 
that  aabetanee  happens  to  be  near.  When  fluiahed,  it  mea- 
<ures  from  five  to  six  fict  in  diameter,  and  so  great  is  the 
accvimulaiion  of  matonaU,  that  it  sometimes  measures  the 
same  in  depth,  it  being  oceupied  for  a  ^jreat  number  of  years 
in  siu'resi>iou,  and  receivinz  some  augmentation  each  sea- 
son. When  placed  in  a  naked  tree,  oetwecn  the  forks  of 
the  branohest  it  ia  oonapieuoiudy  aean  at  a  gieat  distanre. 
The  eggs,  wbidi  are  from  two  to  font,  more  eommonly  two 
or  three,  are  of  a  dull  white  colour,  and  « qiKilly  rounded  at 
both  ends,  some  of  them  being  occnsinnall)  granulated.  In- 
cubation lasts  for  more  than  three  weeks,  hut  1  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  its  precise  duration,  a.s  I  have  ob- 
served the  female  on  different  ocoaaions  sit  for  a  few  days 
in  the  nest  before  lajiiw  the  ftnt  egg.  Of  thiol  aMored 
mywlf  by  dimbing  to  the  nest  everr  dajr'in  aicieMrian, 
daring  her  tempoiaiyalMBnoa.'  (Orwrte'qffw/Jlfcf  rnafty, 
vol.  i.) 

Localiti/. — In  every  part  cif  the  United  Slates  of  Ame- 
rica, seldom  appearin;^,  according  to  Audubon,  in  very  moun- 
tainous districts,  but  preferring  the  k>w  lands  of  the  sea- 
shores, those  of  the  larger  lakes,  and  the  borders  of  rivers. 
Hr.  Bennett  remarks,  that  the  fVhite-headed  Et^gU  is 
mmallv  apokan  of  as  inhabiting  the  northern  parts  both  of 
the  ola  and  new  continent ;  but  that  it  appears  to  be  only  a 
me  and  occasional  visiiuiit  of  the  fjriiuT.  It  i.s  probable, 
he  add:>,  that  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  Cummun  Sea-Eagle 
of  this  quarter  of  the  ;;lobo  have  been  frequently  mistaken 
for  it,  and  remarks,  that  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of 
North  America,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  European  species 
Menu  to  be  unknown.  t(  ia  mat  vttb  ia  ipeit  abundance. 
Dr.  Richardson  mj*  dttt  it  k  tim  aailieit  of  Oe  aummcr 
visitors  to  the  fur  countries,  and  the  period  of  its  arrival  has 
given  the  name  of  M^ekeethew  etj^thim,  or  Eagle  Moon, 
to  the  jiionili  of  Much.  '  Temminck,'  says  Dr.  Richardson 
(Fauna  BijreaJt-Arnericana),  'assigns  fur  its  habitual  resi- 
dence the  regions  within  the  Arctic  Circle ;  and  Wilson  ob- 
m!r\'e$.  that  it  ia  found  at  all  weeat  in  the  countries  it 
inhabits.  Both  fheM  aiaMlluui  however  require,  I  appre- 
hend, to  be  taken  with  considerable  latitufh-.  We  did  not, 
on  the  lalo  expeditions  meet  with  it  tu  liie  n  jrth  of  the 
Great  Rl.iv,.  Lake  (62"  N.  lat.),  nUhiju''h  it  is  common  in 
the  summer,  in  the  country  extending  from  thence  to  Lake 
Superior,  and  its  breeding- pi  aces  in  the  latter  district  are 
numerous.  But  in  the  month  of  October,  when  the  rivers 
nom  which  it  draws  its  principal  supply  of  Ibod  are  ftoaen 
4>ver,  it  entirely  quite  the  Hudson's  Bay  lands;  and  if,  aAer 
*  I  P"''^'  it  >•  to  be  ioen  in  the  northern  regions,  it  can 
only  be  on  the  sea-ooast,  and  for  a  limited  time,  while  the 
s«a  continues  unfroten.  .  .  .  It  is  known  to  breed  as  far 
>omh  as  Virginia,  but  its  nests  do  not  appear  to  be  so  com- 
raon  within  any  part  of  the  United  States  as  they  are  in  the 
fur  countries.'  The  bird  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Supple- 
inent  to  Captain  (now  Sir  W.  E.)  Parry's  First  Voyage,  nor 
'"fir*'  ^.  Oap'ain  (™>''  Sir  John)  Ross's  Last  Voyage. 

This  bird  is  the  Meekeeshexc  uuime  for  the  species),  Wa- 
t'^t^fuan-Meekeethew  (Whit^baaded  Sa^e— matuiabild^ 


Apvitk-Meekeesheir  {^\K\i-hi*Aeii  Eag.e  unmiiiurellW) 
and  Me*Jutueueth  ( Yearhna;  birdst  ol'  the  Cree  lodiui. 


}\e*A  and  Ibot  o(  Htliaata*  IroeueefihalD*. 

Colonel  Sykes  notes  Liraong  the  birdsof  Dukhun(D©ocan) 
Haliteetut  Pnnticrriamit,  Faico  Ponticerianus  of  Latham, 
Bruhmmy  Kite  of  the  Europeans  in  India.  The  Colonel 
says  that  it  is  seen  constantly  passing  up  and  down  rivera 
at  a  oonaiderablo  height,  but  itrepared  to  faU  at  an  inataat 
on  its  prey.  Usually  it  seises  wnile  on  the  wing,  but  oe 
easionally  dips  entirely  under  water,  appearing  to  rise  again 
with  difficulty.  It  is  quite  a  mistake,  he  adds,  to  suppose  it 
feeds  on  carrion.  On  the  examination  of  the  stomach  and 
craw  of  many  specimens,  the  contents  were  found  to  be  fish, 
and  fish  only,  e.xcepting  on  one  occasion,  whan  a  eiab  wit 
met  with.   (Zool.  Froc,  Aftil,  183-i.) 

There  is  a  beautiftil  speeinen  of  HoNmetiu  Jiguia, 
Chiiim  Sea^ttgle,  now  (1837)  in  the  gardens  of  theZoo- 
logtcal  Society,  in  the  Regent's  Park ;  and  there  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  Haiiceetwi  voctfer,  the  Fishing  Eagle  of  the  Cape 
colonists,  in  the  South  African  Museum,  now  ( 1 8  17)  exhibit- 
ing in  the  Flgyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly.  The  last  bud  is  only 
met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ^e:i,  nr  upon  the  banks 
of  large  rivers.  See  the  interesting  Cuiulugue,  when  ititdn 
stated  that  Aquila  vidturituL,  ako  in  the  Museum,  resorts 
exdnsively  to  high  rugged  raovntains,  where  it  preys  upon 
the  Hyrax  Caj>enfit — the  Datrie  of  the  Cape  colonists. 
Dr.  Smith  (Zool.  Hrur.,  April,  lfe.T3)  had  previously  stated 
that  Aquila  VerruuTw  of  Lesson  i.s  synonymous  wiili  Aquxla 
vulturina,  which  had  recently  been  described  by  M.  Lesson 
as  a  Haliaetue,  but  that  it  has  however  none  of  the  habits 
of  the  Pithing  Eaglet,  inhabiting  the  highest  and  moat 
roeky^  mounlaina.  preying  principally  upon  the  animal 
mentioned  in  the  Catalogue.  In  the  '  Proceedings'  it  is 
added  that  the  error  probably  arose  from  the  white  back 
being  conc  caUd,  in  stuffed  specimens,  by  the  wings. 

Leaving  the  Pithing  EagMt,  Mr.  Vigora  proceeds  to 

Cireaetus.  (VieiUoL) 
Beak  convex  above.     Nostnts   lunulate,  transvorw 
Cmm  subhisfid.  Tarqi  elongated,  naked.  AmOanim  n- 

it 
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tienUtod.  To«»  snort,  tae  external  loe  connected  wita  th« 
middle  one  at  the  oase.    Clavt  short,  subequal.  This 

Sinus  18  founded  upon  the  well-known  Jean  le  Blanc  of  the 
uropcan  continent,  FcJcn  brachydactylut  of  Wolff,  Falco 
QalUau  of  Gmelin,  Aquilotto  of  the  Italians.  Here.  Mr. 
Vigor*  observes,  we  find  tlie  exterior  toe  united  to  the 
middle  by  a  short  membrane,  which  is  the  case  indeed  in 
th«  ^eater  portion  of  the  family,  while  in  the  two  latter 
genera  the  toes  are  all  divided  to  the  origin. 

Detcription. — Circtretu*  brachydaetylug  is,  according  to 
Temminck,  the  Falco  brachydactylua  of  Wolff ;  /Iquilabra- 
chydactyla  of  Meyer ;  FtUco  Gallictu  of  Gmelin ;  Falco 
Ifucopsis  of  Bechstcin  ;  Aquila  leucamphoma,  Borkh.  Deut. 
Otn  ;  Le  Jean  le  Blanc  of  Buffon  and  the  French  gene- 
rally ;  Ai^le  Jean  le  Blanc  of  Temminck ;  Falco  Terzo  <f 
Aquila,  Stor.  deg.  Ucc ;  and  Kurzzehiger-Adler  of  Meyer. 

Old  Male. — Head  very  large ;  below  the  eyes  a  space 
clothed  with  white  down ;  summit  of  the  head,  checks, 
throat,  breast,  and  belly,  white,  but  variegated  with  a  few 
spots  of  bright  brown  ;  t>aek  and  covertt  of  the  wings  brown, 
but  the  origin  of  all  the  feathers  of  a  pure  white ;  tail 
square,  gray^rown,  barred  with  deeper  brown,  white  below ; 
tarti  long  and  ^ayish-blue,  as  are  the  toet;  beak  black; 
cere  bluish ;  ins  yellow ;  length,  two  fee*. 

Female. — Less  white  than  tnc  male.  The  head,  the  neck, 
the  breoMl,  and  the  belly,  arc  marked  with  numerous  brown 
spots,  which  are  very  much  approximated. 

Young. —  Ujrper  parts  darker,  but  the  origin  of  the 
Authers  pure  white;  throat,  breast,  and  belly,  of  a  red- 
brown,  little  or  not  at  all  spotted  with  white ;  bands  on 
the  tail  nearly  imperceptible ;  beak  bluish ;  feet  greyish- 
white. 

Food  and  Reproduction. — Lizards  and  serpents,  to  which 
it  gh'es  the  preference;  rarely  birds  and  domestic  poultry. 
The  nett  is  built  on  the  highest  trees,  and  the  eggii  are  two 
or  three  in  number,  of  a  lustrous  grev,  and  spotless. 


and  tuox  of  Cirtnlib  brai-h)  dactyls*. 

Loeaitty.—Tlic  great  fir  foresU  of  the  eastern  parts  of 
KuroM;  not  common  in  Germany  and  Swit- 
Wlanrt ;  ran  in  Ftanoa;.  never  aecn  in  HoUaad-  (Tem- 


minck.)   Pnnce  Bonaparte  notes  it  as  r»lber  rare  nm 
Rome.    Colonel  Sykes  notes  it  among  the  birds  uf  th« 
Dukhun  (Deccan) 

Dr.  Smith's  Circa'etus  pectoralis,  which  undergoes  man) 
changes  of  plumage  before  it  arnves  at  maturity  (see  South 
African  Museum  and  Catalogue),  is  stated  (Zooi.  Proe^ 
April,  1833)  to  be  synonymous  with  Circ.  thoracinut  of 
Cuvicr. 

Mr.  Vigors  next  proceeds  to  the  true 
Aquila  (of  Authors). 
Beak  subangular  above.    Nostrils  rounded.    Cer»  suh- 
hispid.    Tarsi  plumed  to  the  toes. 


Ltg  aod  foot  of  (joldeti  IU(te. 

Mr.  Vigors  observes  that  the  predominant  mark  of  dis 
tinotlon  in  this  genus  is  the  tarsi  being  feathered  to  tba 
toes.  The  culmen  of  the  bill  appears  also  to  differ  from 
that  of  the  other  eagles  in  bcins^  more  angular.  Tiie  species 
Aquila  heliaca  of  Savigny,  FuJro  chrysuetns,  and  FaJeo 
navius  of  Linnieus,  Falco  bellicosus  uf  Daudin.  with  some 
others  lately  made  known  to  us,  belong  to  the  g.'oup  whi^ 
contains  the  most  powerful  birds  of  the  family. 

Example,  Aquila  chrysacttis,  the  Golden  Easle.  Adlr^ 
of  the  Germans,  Fryr  Mriyn  of  the  aniicnt  British. 
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DmenfinOH.  Old  fcrrft. — Siunmit  of  the  h«ad  und  nape 
witii  teamilMttod  ftetlmi  of  a  lively  and  golden-red  ;  all 
the  o'.!ier  parts  of  the  b<xiy  ohscurc  br  un,  oi  m-  or  less 
blackish  according  to  the  aye  of  the  individuai ;  inside  of 
the  /At  yA»  and  feathers  of  the  tartut  cUar  brown;  nrtttr 
ojay  white  /eaihert  wnong  t/ie  scapular*  ;  tail  deep  grey, 
bmnred  with  tolerable  regularity  with  blackish-brown,  and 
tefmintwl  »t  tht  end  by  a  laig«  bud  of  tliat  cokivr ;  6eak 
born-odour;  litV  tlvaya orown ;  wrt  »nd/M/  yellow.  In 
this  atate  Tetnminck  considfr^  it  to  be  the  Aquila fu!va  of 
Meyer;  talco  niger  of  Gmelm;  FaJca  fuli  us  a.i\d  Falco 
Oixnadetuit  of  Gmeiin;  Falai  r/.  ,/  li  /  •,  oi  Lmnajus; 
J.^Aigle  Rofoi  of  Buffon;  Le  Gra/id  Aisle,  Gerard,  Tad. 
Riem.;  L'Atgls  Commun  and  L'Aiglenoyal  of  Cuvier; 
JhHjftaU  «nd  GoUm  Eagh  of  LaUuuD ;  and  Aquila  ReaU 
4i  €J6lor  IfoiMto  tnd  Aqttm  tltptM,  Stor.  deg .  Ucc. 

Ymtng  birds  of  one  and  two  years.  (Ring  tail  Eagle.) 
All  the  plumage  of  a  ferruginous  or  clear  reddish-brown, 
unirorm  on  all  parts  of  the  body;  lower  tail-cov*rt* 
wltitish ;  luside  ol  the  Ihigfu  and  feathers  of  the  tardus  of 
m  pure  white;  ftii/ quite  white  from  the  bu^e  to  three-toartbs 
of  ito  tengtbt  but  afterwards  brown  to  the  end ;  intenval 
hmfin  of  uM  qmU$  and  of  the  caudal /eathen  pure  wiute : 
this  same  colour  occupies  also  the  greatest  part  of  aU  the 
feathers  of  the  body  from  thdr  base.  In  proportioB  W  the 
joung  bird  advances  in  age  the  colours  of  the  plumage 
become  brown,  the  white  of  the  tail  occupies  less  space, 
and  traces  of  the  transverse  bsins  appear.  In  tho  thild  JMT 
the  voung  bird  puU  on  bis  adult  plumage. 

yariettes.^ntlkXif  or  toUlly  white.  (Falco  aibut  of 
Omelin;  Rik»  tjfgUKU  of  LatboBi  L'AigU  Biana  of 
Briaaon.) 

Pbod  and  Rej)roduction. — Th<  C  1  ^en  Eagle  prev^  ti 
lambs,  fawns,  Si4.,  and  often  ou  Ur^e  '  irds.  lixtrtma 
nunger  will  drive  it  to  prey  on  curcassea 

LoeaUty. — ^The  great  forests  in  plains,  and  in  a  less 
d#gne  those  in  the  mountains  of  the  north  of  Europe ;  very 
oomtttoo  ta  Swodon.  in  Scotland,  in  the  Tyrol,  Fnuteonia, 
and  Suabia;  mora  trnro  in  Italy  and  Swittorland;  lathor 
common  in  France,  in  the  forest  of  Fontaincbleau,  in  the 
mountains  ol  Auvergne,  and  on  the  Pyrenees;  rare  in 
Holland;  mmoti  in  the  Oriental  countru's  than  tlie 

preceding  si)e<Mes,  i.e.  AqiiiUi  hriiara  of  Savigny,  .icruila 
im/)<*riVi/rf  oiTemminck.  (TeintniiK  k.)  According  in  Wilson, 
tho  Gulden  Eagle  inhabits  America,  and  oeoun  from  the 
tonpecate  to  the  arctic  regions,  parttculady  in  the  latter, 
where  it  Araodk  on  pcocipitona  vocka.  almff  |irafiniiiig  a 
mountaiooua  oount^.  Dr.  Riehaidson  (noma  Boreali- 
Amerieana)  mentions  it  with  a  query  as  hrc<  flmg  in  the 
rvcesses  of  the  sub-alpine  country  which  skirls  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  as  seldom  s€«n  farther  to  the  eastward.  '  It 
ia,'  sa^s  Dr.  Richardson, '  held  by  the  aborij(mea  of  America, 
as  it  u  by  almoot  ofwy  olbor  pooplo,  to  00  ati  onililein  of 
might  and  courage,  and  tho  younf  Indian  warrior  gloriaa 
inrns  eagle  plume  aa  tin  moat  booourable  omainMit  with 
which  hi  '^11  adorn  himself.  Its  feathers  are  attached  to 
thccaluiuut^  or  smoking  pipes,  used  by  the  Indians  in  the 
•ielebration  of  their  solemn  festivals,  whuh  has  obtained 
for  it  the  name  of  the  Calum«t  Ea^jle.  Indeed,  &o  highly 
are  these  ornaments  priced,  that  a  warrior  will  often 
exohango  a  valuable  hone  for  the  tail  feathers  of  a  single 
ea^A.*  It  is  the  Aimwof  the  Cree  Indians.  I>r.  Richsud- 
■an  obeorvei  that  the  mature  British  Golden  Eagle  has  a 
darkiah'brown  tail  and  wings,  blackish-brown  back,  clouded 
with  brownish-black,  and  a  paler  and  brighter-hruwn  head. 
He  had  not  iwn  an  American  one  in  this  slate,  but  «e  do 
nut  think  that  any  reason  for  a  doubt.  Many  other  authors 
lueiitiuu  the  eagle  and  ring-tails  in  such  terms  as  to  leave 
the  identity  of  tlie  bird  almost  unqueationaUe ;  and  though 
Dr.  Richaidaon  aayi  that  it  is  aoidMn  to«t  frrther  to  tno 
eastward  than  the  Roclcv  Mountune,  M.  Audubon  Tdatei 
that  be  saw  a  Golden  Eagle  on  the  coa>t  of  Labrador,  besides 
others  in  van  lus  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  inhabits 
Rusfeia,  I  land,  and  Germany,  and  is  said  to  occur  in 
Northern  Africa  and  Asia  Minor.  Mr.  Yarrell,  in  his 
interesting  History  of  British  Birds,  now  in  tho  course  of 
pubUeatioii,  thus  stuns  up  its  localities  in  our  islands. 
'  The  Golden  Eagle,  though  occasionally  seen,  and  some- 
timaa  obtained,  in  the  southern  counties  of  Bngiand,  is 
Tcore  exclusively  confined  to  Scotland,  and  iti  western  and 
nLTtlicrii  S'liiiK:  ynrs  ^go  u  specimen  was  killed  at 

B«xh^l,  m  HuaecK  it  has  also  occurred,  but  voiy  tartljr,  in 


Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Derbyshire,  Durham,  and  NurfbuDil«r 
land.  Mr.  Mudie,  in  his  '  Featheretl  Tribc»  of  the  British 
Islands,'  has  named  *  the  higher  glens  of  the  nvers  that  rise 
on  the  south-east  of  the  Grampians,  the  htifh  iliR°  called 
Wallace's  Craig,  on  the  northern  side  of  Luchlee,  and  Craig 
Muskeldie  on  iu  !<outh  side,'  as  localities  for  the  GoldoR 
Etigle.  Mr.  Selby  and  his  party  of  naturaliata  observed 
this  species  in  Siitherlandihire  in  the  tsuromor  of  isrti. 
Mr.  Macgillivray,  in  his  detailed  descriptions  of  the  lapa 
eious  bir'ls  of  Great  Brilaiii,  has  recurded  his  u«  u  observa- 
tions of  this  specieft  in  'lie  Hebrides;  and  other  observers 
have  seen  ii  m  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  where  it 
is  said  constantly  to  rear  iis  young.  In  a  direction  west  of 
London  the  Golden  Eai^le  huis  been  obtained  or  i>een  on 
the  ooaals  of  Devonabice  and  ComwoU.  In  lielaiid,  a 
Ring-tailed  Bagle  (the  young  of  the  Golden)  waa  seen  b}  a 

party  of  natiiialists  in  Coiiiiani.ira  in  tho  autumn  of  IhJj; 
ajid  from  WiUiiini  Thiim|  Min.  Es<j^  vice-preMdetit  of  the 
Natural  History  Soneiy  uf  Bi  If'ast,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  a  catalogue  and  notes  of  the  birds  of  Ireland,  which  will 
be  oonstantly  referred  to  throughout  the  work,  I  learn  that 
spectaona  of  the  Golden  Eagle  are  preacnod  in  Belfast 
which  wore  obtained  in  the  oountiee  of  Donegal  and 
Antrim.'  The  ajre  of  the  eai^lc  is  almost  proverbial.  Ono 
that  died  at  Vienna  is  said  tu  have  lived  m  cynfinemeut 
104  vears.  Culonel  Sykes  notes  the  Golden  Ea'.iie  among 
the  birds  of  the  Dukliun  (Deccau).  Hissi>€ciiucn  differed  so 
shghtly  from  the  European  bird  as  not  to  jttttiQr  itaMpir 
ration.'  iZooL  Proc..  AntiU  1832.) 

In  the  catalogue  of  birds  collected  on  the  Ganges  bo" 
twoen  Oslcutta  and  Benares,  and  in  the  Vindhyian  bills 
between  the  latter  place  and  Gurrah  Mundela,  on  the 
N'erbudda,  by  Major  James  Franklin,  F.R.  S.,  &c.,  we 
And  recorded  an  eagle,  Aquila  Vindhicma,  with  a  (|ucrjr 
whether  it  is  the  ('(uiixjKior  Ea^lf  of  Latham  {Zuul.  Pr'ic,, 
August,  IS.tl),  and  among  the  Dukliun  biidi>,  Aquila 
bt/atciaia  of  Ilardwicke  and  Gray.  (Ind.  Zool.)  A  whole 
rat  was  foutifl  in  tho  ^maeh  of  one  bird.  A  second  wati 
shot  by  Colonel  Sykes  at  the  dead  eareass  of  a  royal  tiger, 
but  it  had  not  fed,  for  thi;  .stornnr  was  empty.  Dr  Smith 
stated  iZonl.  Proc,  1S33)  thai  liie  eaj^le  frum  the  Lape 
pretientod  to  the  Sin  icty  by  the  Hon.  J.  T.  Ix'>lie  Melville, 
and  in  the  Society  s  menagerie,  waia  not  the  >oung  of  Auuiia 
vulturina  (Daudin),  but  of  Aquila  Choka  (Smith),  Piiieo 
rapax  (Temmincit).  Speomena  of  Aqmhe  bellicota  and 
rapax  are  in  the  South  African  Muteuio,  as  well  as  of  A. 
vulturina.  The  first  is  only  found  in  wooded  distrietat 
preys  upon  small  quadrupeds,  and  has  been  known  to 
pounce  upon  small  antelopes,  and  carry  them  off  entiie  to 
lis  nest.  A.  rapar,  thoui;h  it  principally  preys  on  h\  mg 
creatures,  dot's  not  wholly  reject  carrion,  bving  freoueuily 
one  of  the  first  birds  that  approaches  a  dead  animal.  (i>ee 
Catalogue  of  South  African  Museum.)  Mr.  Keith  Abbott 
(Zoo/.  Proc,  June,  1S34)  notes  among  the  Trebiiond  buds 
Aquila  pennata,  inhabiting  Eastern  Europe  and  the  nil 
Jaeent  parte  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

IIsDniatornis.  (Vigors.) 

Mr.  Vigors,  at  a  nu-eiiii:;  of  the  Zoological  Society  (De- 
cember, 1831),  characienzed  among  ihe  specie*  comprising 
the  'Century  of  Birds  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains/ 
drawn  and  Ulhograolied  bv  Mr. and  Mrs.  Gould,  the  above* 
named  genus,  wnich  Mr.  Vigors  considered  as  eshibiting  « 
striking  diversity  of  ferm  among  the  Lack's. 

Gctifrir  Charart'-r — Heak  rather  strong,  sufficiently 
elonifuii'il ,  ujijjei  tnaitdiblfi  straight  at  the  base,  ver)  much 
curved  at  the  apex  ;  iw^trxU  oval,  placed  obliquely  in  the 
cere.  IVings  long,  subrouiided ;  the  Dnil  quill  rather  short, 
the  second  and  third  longer,  the  fourth  and  fifth  nearly 
equal  and  longest,  the  rest  gradually  decreasing.  Feet 
rather  weak,  «ttbek«sat«d;  tarsi  rough,  nttenlaied  with 
scales ;  toes  rather  short,  nrtioulated ;  cUmws  strong.  Tail 
itufficiently  long,  somewliat  rounded.  (Vigors.) 

This  group  v^ais  obsened  to  bear  a  mar  afTinity  to  tlie 
genus  Ambon  \n  the  siiape  of  the  bill,  mill,-,  .:ict  ilm 
rugose  reticulated  scales  of  the  larn,  bin  10  tl  lU  r  \T"m  t 
in  the  eompacative  length  and  weakness  of  the  legs  and 
claws,  as  VUl  aa  in  having  the  nails  grooved  underneath, 
and  not  eonvex  as  in  the  latter  gnnip.  To  thia  genoa  be- 
longs the  f^eo  Badn  (T^itbam)  of  Avtea,  and  the  Manilln 
bird  then  lately  described  in  the  Pntccedings  (page  96), 
und^r  the  name  of  Bvteo  holospilus.  These,  £rom  the  i^^ 
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IMrent  wnKn«ss  of  their  limbs,  bad  bittrarto  generally  been 

ranked  amnn^^  ihc  buizarrU  :  altti  ni.^h  from  the  description 
of  the  courageous  habits  nf  the  liucha  Falcon,  the  (Hily  oih' 
well  known  of  the  group,  duuhts  had  hceii  exprosed  of  the 
propriety  of  ranking  ihem  with  that  tribe.  Mr.  Vigors 
sug^sted  the  subhmiljr  of  Easle*  M  a  more  appropriate 
Blalion  for  them;  where,  united  bTDMOT  importtiit  cha- 
racters to  Pandirm,  tlit-y  apparently  led  on  by  the  leneth  of 
their  tarti  to  the  geiuH  I.imtia'etua  ('Memoirs  of  Sir  S. 
Raffles,'  Append.,  p.  6isi  and  others  of  the  long-legged 
Eagles.  Tiie  three  spi  f  io>  uf  the  group  were  exhibited, 
their  general  similarity  in  colour  and  markings  pointed  out, 
and  their  specific  differences  explained.  These  consist 
duefly  in  aise.  Htemat.  holotpiUu  being  one-third  ■maUor 
than  H.  Baeha;  while  H.  nndtdattu  (which  it  S  that  7 
inches  in  leneih)  considerably  exceeds  the  latter.  The 
first  is  spotted  all  over  the  body,  the  second  only  on  the 
abdomen,  while  the  lliird  is  niLii  ked  by  spots  on  tlie  wiiiL;- 
coTcrts,  and  by  ocelli  bearinj^  an  undulated  apjxjaraiice 
upon  the  abdomen,  the  breast  als*)  Wing  cru^ed  by  undu- 
lating fatdeB.  A  tpeoiman  of  H.  undutatut  waa  afterwards 
(January.  1832)  «Aibitcd  ftom  Ifr.  Hodgaon'a  Nepaal  col- 
lection. It  agreed  accurately  with  that  whi^  bad  been 
previously  exhibited,  except  in  wie ;  the  present  specimen 
Dfcini;  about  one  third  longer.  Fn>in  this  difference  in  size 
it  was  conjectured  to  In:  a  female.  Colonel  Sykes  ideitifled 
a  specimen  shot  in  the  Dukhun  (Daoeaii)  witii  Bmna- 
totnu  Baeha.  (Zool.  Ftoo.) 

Datoription  fit  H.tmduUaut  (male  and  female  probably). 
Back  and  tn'Rft  intense  brown ;  head  crested,  tbiB  feathers 
white  at  the  oase,  of  n  dark  brotm,  nearly  approaching  to 
black  nt  the  end.  t)i«'  liind  "tic- being  martjiiicil  wiih  alight 
rufous  band  at  the  ujiex.  The  tping  coverts  near  the  carpal 
joint  deep  brown,  marked  with  small  white  snots ;  quill- 
feathen  nisoouak  darker  at  the  apex,  and  marken  with  white 
towarda  tiie  boae  of  the  interior  web ;  the  cere,  base  of  the 
AaoA,  and  lege,  )-oUow;  elaum  black.  (Vigonw  in  Ooukl'b 
'Gtatury  of  Birds  from  the  Himahm  llMmtaiaa.*) 


•  « 

Short-winged  Eagles. 
Haipyia.  (Cnvier.) 

SioJu  eJaova,  oonrex.  U|i^  maadible  slightly  toothed. 
f/eeiHte  aenilanar,  tiaiuvene.  Jini  olongated,  verv 
itnng,  feathered  at  the  base.  Jerolonn  acutoUatea. 
ClaiDt  long,  very  stron;;.  acute. 

Mr.  Vigors,  in  pLi  iiij?  Hartiyia  next  to  Aquila,  observes 
that  the  former  equaU  tlte  latter  lu  sise  and  powers  of 
body.  lu  larsi,  he  remark^  are  strong,  thick,  partly 
ptaoMd,  with  aeutaUatad  aeraiarM*.  The  naree  are  ek>n- 
«tad,  awawBttr  aainil»at^  and  plaoad  tnMvanalSjr  m  the 


Mf».  The  upptT  niBBdille,  ho add^aawaa ic  iMwaMlak 

somewhat  analogous  to  (hat  of  tho  tiva  AfaMt*  TIm^P* 

IS  Fal^o  imperialit  of  Shaw. 

'J'his  i)owc!rful  tiinl  is  ihi?  Grande  Harpie  Amtriqu*  of 
the  French.  Aquila  comnada  of  the  Spanish.  Faloo  de- 
strurtijr  of  Daudm,  Aigle  dettruetew  of  Sonnini,  Grand 
Aigle  de  la  Guiaite  of  liauduyt,  Harpt/M  deatwmetar  of 
CoTier.  Mr.  Vigora  states  whh  tratb  Oat  madi  ocnAiaioa 

has  arisen  as  to  the  ■-ynnnyins  of  this  bird,  and  even  a:^  to 
the  characters  of  the  genus.  Mr.  Bennett  has,  m  our 
opinion,  well  cleared  ttna  eooftMioo  a«qr>aiidtM  theaatoa 
select  his  synonymy. 

'  M.  Tenunineki  laja  tha  last-mentioned  zoologist  (Gar 
dene  and  Me»ageH*  ^  Uee  Mvdn^ieal  Soeiet]/  £dimemted, 
rtA.  iLX  *the  latest  writer  on  this  magnificent  bird,  peai- 
tively  denies  its  identity  with  the  Vultur  harpgiaat  lin- 
n»u8,  and  the  crowneil  ea^le  (Vultur  ennmatue)  of 
Jaoquin,  on  the  singular  ground  that  those  names  indicate 
a  smaller  bird  with  longer  and  more  slender  legs.  Now 
Linnirus,  who  borrowM  his  original  description  of  the 
harpy  from  Hernandei,  asiBItii.  on  the  autbority  of  that 
writer,  that  it  is  equal  in  aiae  to  a  eouaiOD  ma;  and 
Jaoauin  states  his  bird  to  have  measured  ftdl  two  feat  aad 
a  half  in  height  in  its  natural  sitting  po«ture,  and  aloioat 
two  inches  in  the  diameter  of  its  legs.  It  is  iinix)sv«ible  to 
read  the  descriptions  of  Hernandez  and  Jacquin,  making  in 
the  case  of  the  former  some  little  allowance  for  exaggera- 
tion, without  feeling  a  conrietion  that  they  both  refer  to  the 
bird  now  under  consideration.  That  of  the  Utter  author  ia 
partieufau  is  admirably  characteristic  Linneus  originally 
roanded  his  species  on  the  indication  given  by  Hernandez 
!  in  the  tenth  edition  of  his  '  System'  he  suggested  a  compari- 
son between  it  and  a  bml  sct  ii  by  a  friend,  probably  a  pupil, 
in  the  Ruyul  Menagerie  at  Madrid,  which  there  is  e^■ery 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  du-cnption  given,  to  have  been 
just  It  was  only  in  tlie  twelfth  edition  of  his  immortal 
work  dni  h«  introdiKad  a  slight  eoBltoien  hf  adding  to 
the  dhation  Ihim  Hemaodes,  to  die  aeeomt  ihmialMa  he 

his  friend,  and  to  some  partirulars  extracted  from  Jacqum  * 
then  unpublished  description  of  his  suppos<Kl  snecie*.  a 
Bvtionyin  from  Marcgrave,  which  can  alone  justify  M.Tem- 
minck's  criticism.  We  restore  without  hesitation  both 
these  synonyms  of  Unnaius  and  Jacquin,  excluding  oolf 
(him  the  twelfth  edition  of  the  Syetenm  Nedmee  ue  ia> 
ferenees  to  Maregrave  end  bis  copyisu.  With  the  PWAr 
harpyia  of  Linnnus  and  the  Vultur  roronatiit  of  Jacquin 
are  necessarily  included  amoiiK  the  synon>nis  of  the  Harp? 
eagle  the  f\ilco  harpyia  and  the  Faicn  J,icqiiint  of  Grnelin. 
by  whom  the  trivial  name  assigned  by  Jacquin  to  his  bird 
wa.s  changed  on  account  of  its  introdiibtion  into  a  genus  m 
which  tlut  appellation  was  pre^oecnpied.  In  the  year  1 778, 
Mr.  IMllon  observed,  io  the  Ifeoacerie  of  Buen  Retire  at 
Madrid,  a  species  of  eagle,  wbieh  no  imagined  to  be  *  an 
undescript  kind  not'  taken  notice  of  by  Linnspus.*  This 
bird,  which  he  figures  in  his  Travels  through  Spain  undrr 
I  the  name  of  the  (  rested  Falcon,  is  e%idently  of  the  Mme 
I  species  with  the  harpy,  although  the  representation  u 
rudelv  executed,  and  in  some  respects,  as  tor  example  the 
length  of  the  beak,  grossly  caricatured.  We  might  almost 
be  tempted  to  Mupeet  that  the  specimen  aeea  Iqr  hia  wsa 
identieal  with  that  described  by  LinnsQB  from  the  sane 
raenagcrie  twenty  years  before,  were  it  not  that  the  latter 
bird  IS  e\prt's-lv  called  Mexican,  while  thai  of  Mr.  Dillon 
is  stated  to  ha\i-  cutnr  I'lnm  the  CJaracas.  For  thi.s  rvas(>n 
Dr.  Latham  introduced  it  into  bis  Synopsis  under  the  oam. 
of  the  Curaeca  Falcon. 

*  OmeUit,  quoting  from  l^albam,  soon  after  latin  iiad  its 
former  name  into  Afeo  eritbtfM,  and  this  mar  theiciie 
be  added  to  the  synonyms  of  our  bird,  of  which  Mr.  Dil- 
lon's was  the  first  published  fls?urc.  The  next  oritnnal 
degcriber  of  the  Harpy  Eagle  \*as  Maud'nt,  wli  >  a!-  .  rr- 
garded  his  specimens  as  nundcscript,  and  gave  them  the 
name  of  Grand  Aigle  de  la  (iuiane,  from  the  countr\ 
whence  they  were  obtained.  To  these  birda,  which  fmrntH 
rart  of  the  ooUectlon  of  tlie  Paris  Museum.  Dai^in.  in  Ms 
Ornithology,  published  in  1800,  applied  the  scientifif-  ap- 
pellation of  Fa/co  dfstructor ;  and  the  names  gi\ei]  bj 
these  two  writers  have  been  generally  adopted  on  the  cotj- 
tinent  of  Euroj>e  as  the  only  one&  certainly  a  pp.  cable  ts 
the  species.  M.  Sonnini  seems  doubtful  wbelber  or  not  i» 
regard  the  two- apoeimeaa  daaerihad  by  him  as  iMtA 
spedea,  ami  nainaa  (ha  «im  At/^  dmdmdmrt  and  flir 
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other  Oranti  Atf[*e  de  la  Outane  ;  but  there  seems  no  suf- 
ficient rrason  for  their  separation.  Dr.  Shaw's  Falcn  impe- 
rialii  is  founded  un  thu  indication  of  Sonnini.  In  all  pi> 
bability  the  CreiUd  Eagle  of  Stedmau's  *  Expedition  to 
Surinam,' spoken  of  as  a  very  strono;  and  fierce  burd,  beloni^s 
to  the  same  species.  Figures  of  the  harpv  are  likewise 
given  by  M.  Cuvier  in  his  '  R^gne  Animal,  by  M.  VieiUot, 
in  the  second  editioa  of  the  '  Nouveau  I>ictionnairo  des 
Sciences ;'  and  by  M.  Tomminck,  in  his  '  Planches  Colo- 
rizes.' Those  of  tlie  two  .ttst-named  works  are  strikingly 
cbaracterutic.  That  of  the  '  Dictiunnaire'  exhibits  the  crest- 
feathers  equally  and  stiifly  elevated  round  the  back  part  of 
the  head,  a  state  in  which  we  have  never  seen  them  in  our 
bird,  and  which,  on  account  uf  their  laxity,  and  the  lower 
position  of  the  middle  ones,  we  doubt  their  power  to 
assume.  It  is  right  however  to  remark,  that  the  crest  is 
stated  by  LinnsBus  and  other  authors  to  possess  this  power 
of  elevation  round  the  head  in  form  of  a  crown,  an  nrna- 
mcnt  alluded  to  in  the  Spanish  name  of  the  bird,  Aqwla 
coronada,  and  in  the  trivial  appellation,  coronatttt,  affixed 
to  the  species  by  Jacquin.  We  believe  that  wo  have  now 
restored  to  this  bird  ail  the  original  synonyms  which  un- 
questionably belong  to  it  The  original  descriptions  of 
Hernandez,  Linnsous  Jacquin,  Mauduyt,  Dauoin,  and 
Sonnini.  and  the  figures  of  Dillon,  Shaw,  Cuvier,  Vieillot, 
and  Temminck,  are  such  as  leave  no  doubt  upon  our  minds 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  references  to  those  authors.  We 
have  purposely  abstained  fix>m  mentioning  others  which 
have  been  occasionally  quoted,  but  which  cither  do  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  satisfactorily  determined,  or  are  evidently 
founded  on  mistake.  Of  the  former  class,  the  Ouyra- 
Ouassou  of  Lery,  or  Royal  Bird  of  Prey  of  Brazil,  may 
serve  as  an  example  ;  of  the  latter,  the  Caiquin  and  Tharu 
of  Molina.' 

Description  (adult). — Hfod  with  thick  downy  plumage, 
of  a  light  slaty-gray.  Crett  arising  from  the  bark  part,  of 
numerous  broad  feathers  increasing  in  length  towards  the 
middle  hne  of  the  head,  and  thus  assuming  a  rounded  form, 
of  a  dull  black,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  margin  of 
gray  on  the  lips  of  the  longer  feathers,  and  a  more  exten- 
sive tinge  of  the  same  colour  on  those  of  the  sides.  This 
crest  is  slightly  raided  above  the  level  of  the  feathers  of  the 
back  of  the  nec  k  when  the  bird  is  auiet,  but  is  capable  of 
being  elevated  at  right  angles  with  them  upon  any  sudden 
excitement.  In  this  state,  to  an  observer  placed  in  front 
of  the  bird,  the  middle  feathers  of  the  crest  arc  rarely 
visible,  on  account  of  (heir  being  inserted  much  lower  down 
than  the  lateral  ones;  while  the  latter,  con%'erging  on  either 
aide,  form,  as  it  were,  two  lax  ear-like  processes.  Below 
the  crest,  the  witole  of  the  back  and  icingn,  together  with  a 
broad  collar  round  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  black,  each  of 
the  feathers  of  the  back  terminating  in  a  narrow  transverse 
somewhat  lighter  streak.  Undttr  tur/aee,  from  the  breast 
backwards,  pure  white ;  plumage  of  the  legs  white  with 
blackish  transverse  bar*.  Tail  with  four  transverse  black 
bands,  of  about  equal  breadth  with  the  four  alternating 
whitish  or  ash-coloured  spaces;  the  tip  light  ash.  (Ben- 
nett.) 

Immature  bird. — Upper  partt  mottled  with  brown  gray 
and  whitish ;  eheekt,  occiput,  throat,  and  under  partt  light 
gray,  with  a  few  black  feathers  in  front  of  the  neck,  and 
some  large  irregular  black  spots  on  each  side  of  the  lower 
surface  uf  the  tail-feathers  on  a  light  ash-colourerl  ground. 
(Falco  imperialis,  Shaw) ;  (Vieillot,  young  female?).  Back 
and  wings  grayish  fawn-colour,  irregularly  marbled  und 
spotted  with  black  ;  collar  ashy-fawn,  more  or  le^s  spotted 
with  black ;  bars  crossing  the  legs  fewer  and  more  irre- 
gular ;  all  the  lower  parts  whitiah-fawn  sprinkled  with 
darker  spots ;  upper  surface  of  tail  ash-coloured,  with  small 
blackish  spots ;  patches  of  black  mark  the  places  of  the 
future  bands  which  gradually  increase  at  each  change; 
under  surface  whitish,  dotted  with  fawn.  (Temminck.) 

(Bird  further  advanced.)  Collar,  crest,  hack,  and  wing- 
coverts  almost  uniformly  gray  :  quiU/eathers  of  the  wings 
black;  under  surface  of  body  dirty  white ;  each  of  the  tatl' 
feathers  marked  beneath  by  (bur  large  black  patches  cross- 
ing its  shaft  and  occupying  about  half  its  width.  (Bennett.) 

Upper  mandible  very  thick  at  the  base,  straight  for  some 
distance,  and  suddenly  curving  downward.s  with  a  strong 
arch  towards  tlw  sharp  point;  lower  mandible  straight, 
short  and  blunt ;  nostrils  transverse  and  oval ;  icings  when 
closed  not  reaching  beyond  the  middle  of  the  tail,  which  is 
rounded  at  the  extremity  ;  legs  feathered  on  the  upper  part 


of  their  anterior  surfkce  only,  the  re«t  naked  and  retieu* 
lated;  talons  extremely  stronp,  internal  and  posterior  ones 
very  long.  Mr.  Bennett  observes  that  in  some  of  these 
characters,  as  for  instance  the  nakedness  of  the  legs,  the 
harpy  approaches  the  sea-eaglcs :  but  it  differs  from  them 
in  many  essential  points,  and  in  none  more  remarkably 
than  in  the  shortness  of  its  wings,  and  the  robustness  of  its 
legs  and  talons  ;  the  former  character  rendering  it,  like  the 
short-wiiured  hawks,  more  adapted  for  preying  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground  on  gallinaceous  bird.s  and  quadrupeds, 
and  the  latter  enabling  it  to  carry  off  a  prey  of  much  greater 
magnitude. 

Habits.-  The  harpy  is  stated  to  be  a  solitary  bird,  fre- 
quenting the  thickest  forests,  where  it  feeds  upon  the  sloths 
it  also  preys  on  fawns  and  other  young  quadrupeds.  Son- 
nini observed  it  sitting  motionless  and  uttering  no  cry,  on  a 
high  tree  on  the  bank.s  of  tlu-  Orapu.  Hernandez  does  not 
seem  inclined  to  detract  from  the  powers  of  the  bird,  for  he 
says  that  i*  wyP.  attack  the  most  fierce  beasts,  and  even  man 
himself ,  anU  further  states  that  it  mav  be  trained  like  a 
hawk  to  pursue  game.  LiniMeus  gives  tlie  bird  credit  for 
strength  sufficient  to  split  a  man's  skull  with  a  single  blow 
(unico  ictu)  Thfse  accounts  of  its  prowess  must  be  taken 
with  some  grainc  of  allowance,  but  that  the  bird  is  very 

Sowerful  is  without  doubt  Jacquin'  specimen  was  found 
ead  in  the  ship  that  was  conveying  it  to  Europe,  and  its 
death  was  with  some  probability  attributed  to  the  sailors, 
whose  monkeys  the  eagle  had  destroyed.  When  these  ani- 
mals gambolled  too  near  its  cage  they  were  seized  by  its 
talons  and  devoured  with  almost  all  their  bones,  but  not 
their  skin,  which  the  bird  invariably  stripped  olT.  The 
harpy  which  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Heskcth,  consul  at  Ma« 
ranham,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amazon,  and  brought 
to  England  by  Captain  (now  Major)  Sabine,  by  whom  it  was 
presented  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  which  transferred  it 
to  the  Zoological  Society,  in  vlioac  collection  at  the  Regent's 
Park  it  now  (1837)  Ls  is  said  to  have  destroyed  and  eaten  a 
king  of  the  vultures  ( Sarmnmj  hia  Papa)  while  on  its  pas- 
sage to  England.  After  its  arrival  a  cat  was  put  into  its 
cage,  and  the  eagle,  with  one  blow  of  its  immense  foot, 
broke  its  back. 

Localities. — Mexico  (Hernandez.  Linnnus,  and  others) ; 
neighbourhood  of  the  river  Mngdaleua,  in  New  Granada 
(Jacquin);  (fracas (Madrid  spccirocD) -  Guiana ( Sonnini) 
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Morphnus  (CuTier.) 
Beak  convex  above;  nostrils  elliptical;  tarti  elevated, 
rather  slender;  a,'rotartia  scutellaied;  toet  rather  short; 
clair*  avuf 

Mr.  Visp.  .-8  observe^,  that  this  genus  differs  from  Harpyia 
m  its  more  blender,  leni^lhcned,  and  scutellated  tarti,  nnd 
the  comparative  weakness  of  its  toes.  It  is  separated  into 
two  sections,  as  the  larsi  arc  plumed  or  other^vi^e ;  among 
ihe  former  M.Cuvier  arranges  Falconns  occipitalis,  omaius, 
and  albetcentof  Daudin,  aiKl  F.  maculosa  of  Vieillot ;  among 
the  latter,  F.  Guianensis  of  Daudin,  and  F.  Urubitinga  of 
Gmelio.  Spiztietus  of  Vieillot  corresponds  with  this  group. 

Tarsi  naked. 

Example,  Morphnus  Urubitinga,  Falco  Urubitinga  of 
Gmclin,  Aquila  tirasiliensis  of  Brisson,  Brasilian  Eagle 
of  Latham,  Urubitinga  of  Marcirave,  Willughby,  Ray,  and 
others.   The  following  is  Willughby's 

Description. — ^Thia  bird  is  like  an  eagle  of  the  bigness  of  a 
goose  of  »i.Y  months  old.  It  hath  a  thick  hooked  black  beak ; 
a  yellowish  skin  (cere)  about  the  nosthrils;  great  sparkling 
aquiline  eyes;  a  great  head;  yellow  legs  and  fe«t ;  four 
toes  in  each  foot,  disposed  after  the  usual  manner ;  crooked, 
long,  Mack  talons  ;  large  wings;  a  brond  tail.  It  is  all  over 
covered  with  dusky  and  blackish  feathers ;  yet  the  wings 
are  waved  with  ash-colour.  The  tail  is  nine  inches  long, 
white  for  six,  the  end  for  three  inches  being  black;  how- 
beit  in  the  very  tip  there  is  again  a  little  white. 

Young  qf  the  y«ir.— Blackish  yellow  below;  the  centre 
of  each  feather  marked  with  blackish  brown  tear-like  spots ; 
throat  and  cheeks  with  brown  stns  on  a  whitish  ground. 
Locality,  Braxil  and  Guiana,  where  it  is  said  to  seek  its  prey 
on  iniuidated  places 
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Torsi  feathered. 
Example.— If orpAnitf  occipitalis,  Falco  occipitalit  of 
Ilaudin,  L'Aigle-aulour  noir  huppi  dCAfrique,  and  Hup- 
fKirt. 

Description. — Siie  of  a  crow ;  black,  with  a  long  crest  or 
tufl  dep«udant  from  the  occiput;  tarsi,  edge  of  die  wing, 
and  bauds  on  the  Uil,  whitish,   Locabty,  AJrica. 


Haad  an4  too',  of  Morphniu  oeci|i<UlU. 

Cymindis  (Cuvier). 

Beak  convex  above ;  nostrils  nearly  closed,  rimifono,' 
tarsi  short,  semipalmated. 

Distinguishe<l  by  their  short,  half-p\umed,  and  retiro- 
lated  tarsi,  and  more  particularly  by  their  nostriU  bcir.5 
nearly  closed,  and  beanng  the  appearance  of  a  dirot  tlit 
or  channel. 

Acrotarsia  scutellated. 
Example. — Cynundis  hamatus  Falco  hamatits  of  Ill^er. 
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i)MKnf>(Mfi.-—(  Adult)  upper  mmdtbU  mtieoMly  hooksd ; 
ttnmxkA  feet  yellow;  all  the  plumage  nnilbna  lead  eolour: 

Lmisrth  15  inches  8  Iinoi  French. 

youns  nf  thr  ypur.—  l^\\in\A^M  sombre  brown,  each  feather 
oonle.e'l  and  bluteheil  «:th  rtii :  >umiiiit  of  the  head  and 
dutkM  marked  withyetlowish  elongated  spots:  a  yellowish 
band  beknr  dia  •!«;  fkont  of  Uw  naek  mitba.  Loeditj, 
BiasiL 

Acrotarsia  reticulated.  i 
Example.  Ci/mimUs  Cuyennentis,  Fulco  Cayentieruit  ot) 

Gmelin,  Petit  autnur  de  Cayenne.  \ 
Description. — Summit  of  the  head  ash-coloured;  back 

Cnanteau)  brown,  barred  with  deeper  brown  ;  belly  white ; 

tail  srey,  barred  with  white  beiMKlh ;  fett  ashnwlourad. 

Loouitj,  Cayenne. 


Aaturina  (Vieillot). 
BmA  convex  aibova ;  mttrih  lunutate ;  tarn  shortt  iain»> 
wlikt  ilender;  etawi  fong,  very  acute. 

Example,  Atturina  ciiirrfa. 

iDc*mp/ion.— Bluish  a^h-colour  ;  whitish  bands  on  t}ie 
under  part  of  tl»e  botly;  tail  traversed  by  two  black  stripes, 
while  ai  )he  point;  beak  blue  below;  cere  blue;  feet 
velluw.   Loffa/i/y,  Guiana. 

Mr.  Vigon  obaervea,  that  it  i»  aaMmg  tiMM  ^lori-mngwd 
Eagles  that  the  greateit  difflonltj  prevails  in  deetdins  on 
their  immediate  attinities.  Being  fur  the  most  part  extra- 
Ruropeun.  and  not  within  the  reach  of  general  exam. na- 
tion, then  maiiin  r^  als  i  beioj;  but  hitlo  noted,  and  the  i  ha- 
racters  on  which  v.e  depend  for  forming  our  decision  re- 
BpectioK  tlieir  a'linities  being  for  the  most  part  poMed  over 
in  the  descripiions  given  of  them,  it  tl  only  ^  oonjecture 
that  ere  can  assign  them  a  plaee  in  the  general  orrange- 
ment.  Of  this  nature,  he  remarks,  is  the  genus  last  de- 
erribetl.  The  same  difficulty,  he  adds,  extends  to  several 
other  described  species  of  ihe  FalrrmiiifP,  which  appear  to 
him  to  belonq  to  the  group  of  short  u-in>^ed  Eaglet,  al- 
though they  liave  been  a>8ign.^  a  different  locality  by  the 
authors  who  have  de!>cnbed  them.  Among  these  is  the 
Jb/m  Baeha  of  Daudin,  which  has  been  general)  ranked 
with  the  <0«jnwridk.  Its  short  winp  and  lengthened  bill, 
bowever,  seem,  aooording  to  Mr.  Vigors,  to  bring  it  among 
the  present  group  ot  the  Ea^^lcs :  and  its  habits,  as  do 
scribed  to  hi^n  by  Dr.  Hor^rteld,  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
clo<H;ly  ob-cr\ing  ihetn  in  the  Island  of  Java,  whure  the 
birds  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  do  not  in  any  respect 
correspond  with  the  Buxzjrd  inbe.  Mr.  Vigors  would 
piece  it.  together  with  F.  aibidiu  of  Cuvier,  near  those 
•neciee^  the  genus  CymimKt  vhidi  era  diitingviBlMd  by 
P      No  617. 
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the  reticulated  acntlarsia,  if  not  in  that  geniu  itself.  He 
has,  indeed,  some  doubu  whether  nMst  of  tlie  short>iringed 
Falconida  at  present  placed  among  the  Bugjtmdf.  sncik  as 

F.  buron  and  F.  tachiro  of  Dauain,  F.  peen'lonoftu  of 
Cuvier,  &c.,  may  not  be  more  properly  removed  to  a  situa- 
tion between  the  \fn,i t-uiriL'rd  daglea  and  the  Haickt, 
with  both  of  which  they  seem  to  ha%'e a  considerable  alhnity. 
There  is,  continues  Mr.  Vigors,  another  group  which  sue 
appears  allied  to  the  present,  distingtiished  by  a  lather 
iieble  and  elongated  bill,  abort  wings,  and  slender.  lengtlH 
ened  tent,  feathered  to  the  toes,  u  includes  P.  timnaehu 
of  Hordleld  {Eod.  Met.,  No.  6,  PI.  Col.  IS4>,  F.  niveut  of 
Temminck  (Pi.  Col.  127).  and  F.  atricajillwi  of  Cuvier 
(PI.  Col.  79.)  These  appear  to  be  strongly  allied,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Vigors,  if  not  to  appertain,  to  the  before- 
mentioned  genus  Morpfmua.  F.  tyrcmmu  of  Prince  Maxi- 
milian (PL  Col.  7S)hean  alsoi  Mr.  Vigors  thinks,  a  strong 
simiUtode  to  the  Nuo  giwtpb  thom^  pertioUy  diflSmng  in 
external  ehoraeters. 

2.  Sub-family  Accipitrina  (HawksX 

Beak  short,  hooked  from  the  bese;  tmg$  short»  Jhoith 

g«Mf/if  longest 

'The  short  wings  of  the  la.st  groups,'  writes  Mr.  Vigors, 
'lead  us  lo  tlie  ]  resent  division  of  Hutrkt,  all  of  which,  a 
considerably  e\lenM\e  inbe,  are  characterized  by  their 
wings  extending  no  further  than  two-thirds  of  the  extent  of 
their  tail.  The  fourth  quill-featber  is  the  longest,  the  first, 
second,  and  third,  gradually  exceeding  each  oilier  in  length. 
In  this  division  we  may  obacdrve  that  the  nmwr  tnandible, 
though  not  furnished  with  distinet  teeth  like  the  true 
Fidcons,  has  the  festoon  or  prominence  that  generally  sup- 
plies it.H  place  more  strong  and  angular  than  is  usual  among 
these  tribes,  in  some  of  the  Acapitrei  this  is  particularly 
distinguishable.  The  sub-family  we  have  just  auitted  m 
eludes  all  the  birds  of  the  present  femUy  in  whicn  the  beak 
is  stnright  at  the  base,  and  hooked  Oiktjr  et  the  apex.  Wa 
now  enter  upea  the  first  of  thcee  gnNua  vfaen  the  h 


upon  the  first  of  tbcee  gnnve  vhen  the  hill  ia 
curved  from  dw  base,  a  character  that  extends  throat^  the 

remainder  of  the  Paknnidtp.  Y\  may  be  observed,  th  it  this 
character,  which  thus  separates  the  family  into  two  depari- 
nients,  was  equally  noticed  as  a  mark  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  species  known  lo  the  antients.  Pliny,  apparently 
referring  to  it  as  a  line  of  demarcation  between  them,  di- 
video  the  group  into  his  two  departmenta  of  Jk^Ue  and 
It  ia  ften  adopting  tae  MM  viena  np  ' 
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the  ftmiily,  that  M.  Biisson  instil uted  his  two  leading 
divisions,  to  which  be  assigned  cui  respond  in  denumiua- 
tions.' 

Dtedalion  (Savigny). 

Beak  short ;  tarn  muderaie  ;  arrotarsia  reticulated ;  type 
F.  cachinnant  of  Linnnus,  and  F.  melunops  of  Latham. 

Mr.  Vigors  adopts  the  name  which  was  conferred  by  M. 
Savigny  on  the  whole  of  the  gub-faniUv.  fur  the  present  di- 
Tision  of  it. 

Example,  Decda/ion  melanopi. 

Description. — (Adult  male)  white,  flamed  with  bJack  on 
the  neck  and  breast ;  back,  uings,  and  tail,  deep  black,  the 
last  with  a  white  stripe,  and  terminated  with  white ;  there 
are  dots  of  the  same  colour  on  the  coverts  of  the  uringt ; 
eete  and  tarti  reddish.  Locality,  Guiana.  The  form  may 
he  illustrated  by  the 


Head  and  but  of  Dirdalinn  caeblnoAiu. 

Astur  (Bechst4iin). 
Beak  short ;  nottrilt  suboval ;  tarsi  moderate ;  acrotarsia 
Ecutellated. 

Mr  Vigors  ob^rves,  that  Aflur  is  a  title  which  has  been 
applied  lo  ihe  whole  group,  but  which  may  be  confined  to 
thu^e  whose  ian»i,  mocierale  in  length,  have  their  acrotartia 
flcutellated  or  covered  with  broad  and  even  scale!».  He  con- 
siders our  Euio|  ean  species  Falc  >  pa/umf>arius  of  Liiuiffius, 
at  the  type;  to  which  may  bo  added  F-  Nov/f  Hollundire  of 
Lat  ham,  and  a  considerab  ie  n  umber  of  ooi  responding  species 
from  evei  V  quarter  of  ihe  globe. 

Example,  Astur  palumbarius. 

Description.  Tha  is  the  Autour  and  Atour  of  the 
French;  Astore  (Zinan.)  and  Giri/alco  (Bonaparte).  Spar- 
viere  da  columbe  trni  Sjarviere  Terzuoln  of  the  Italians; 
Grosser  ge  feitter  hoick  and  HunerhabicAt  of  the  Ger- 
mans ;  G'tthtiuk  of  the  modem,  and  Hebog  Marthin  of  ilie 
ant  lent  Bntish. 

\  full-icrown  female  mea^jures  from  twenty-three  to 
twenty  four  inches  in  loiiL'th ;  the  males  one-fourtli, 
and  sometimes  one-lhird    less;    hut   when  adult,  the 

Clumaffe  is  nearly  similar.  The  beak  is  hum  colour  or 
luish  black;  the  cere  and  indes  yellow;  the  top  uf  the 
noad.  the  whnle  of  the  b.ick,  up|ier  surface  uf  the  winirs, 
and  tail-feathers,  dark  greyuh-brown :  in  females  ine 
ooloar  inclines  to  clove-brown;  ihe  upper  surface  of  the 
t»'l  faoihenk  haired  with  darker  browa;  a  band  passing 


over  the  lore,  eyes,  checks  and  ear-coverts ;  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  throat,  biea^i,  belly,  and  thighs,  nearly  white,  wiih 
spots,  transverse  bars,  and  undulatini<  liiiea  uf  doil  black; 
under  tail-coverts  white;  luie.  checks,  nno  ear-co^eni, 
greyish-brown,  forming  an  elongated  dark  patch  on  the 
side  of  the  head ;  the  legs  and  tues  yelluw  ;  the  rlaws 
hlack. 

Young  birds  have  the  beak,  cere,  and  eyes,  nearly  similar 
to  those  of  the  old  birds;  the  top  of  llie  head,  nape,  and 
ear -coverts,  ferruginous  white,  each  feather  darker  iu  the 
middle;  back,  wings,  and  upper  tail-<'.uvcrt&,  hiuwn.  mar- 
gined with  buff;  upper  surface  of  the  tail-feathers  with  Ave 
hands  of  dark-brown  and  four  bands  of  lighter  brown,  the 
ends  of  all  the  feathers  white ;  winij  primaries  dark-brown, 
barred  with  two  sha<les  of  brown  on  the  inner  webs ;  the 
chin,  throat,  brea.st,  and  belly,  greyish-whiic,  each  feather 
with  a  central  elongated  patch  of  dark-brown ;  thighs  and 
under  tail-coverts  with  a  dark-hruwu  longitudinal  streak 
iiutead  of  a  brown  patch;  under  surface  of  the  wings 
greyish-white,  with  transverse  dusky  bars;  under  surface 
of  the  tail-feathers  gicyish-white,  wiih  five  darker  grevish- 
hrown  transverse  bars,  the  tips  uf  all  the  feathers  wLite; 
legs  and  toes  yellow-brown;  the  claws  bbck ;  those  of  the 
inner  toe  considerably  larger  than  those  uf  the  outer. 
(YarrfeU.) 

Habits,  Food,  Reproduction  — FWes  low  and  pursues  its 
prey  in  a  line  after  il.  or  in  the  manner  called  *  raking,'  by 
falconers.  If  the  trame  takcH  refuse  il  will  sit  patiently  on 
a  tree  or  stone  till  ii  moscs,  or  till  sonic  other  prey  is  ac- 
cessible. Fnod,  hares,  rabbits,  pigeons.  phea>an>8,  grouse, 
and  partridi^es.  The  female  was  geneiblly  tlown  by 
falconers  at  fur,  and  tho  male  at  featliei  .  but  the  fcmak 
was  also  traincfl  to  take  tho  larger  wmged  {rame,  the  mr]t 
being  principally  floivr.  at  partridges.  Turbenile  «»ys. 
*  you  shal  not  ncedc  to  shew  any  other  game  to  a  goshawke 
ftfr  her  first  entriii^  than  a  partridge,  becau.se  in  learning 
to  tlee  the  partridge  they  ])rove  most  excellent ;  and  ihe 
first  yeare  you  ^hall  doe  In-st  to  flee  lliem  to  (he  field,  and 
not  to  the  covert,  fur  !so  will  they  learne  to  hold  uui  <iuk1 
not  to  turne  tayle)  in  the  midilest  of  their  flight  ;  and 
when  they  bo  mewed  hawkcs,  you  may  make  tliera  doe 
what  you  will;  and  uiKlcrstand  you.  that  you  ^ll:<ll  ujt 
ncede  to  take  such  pain,  nor  to  use  such  art  in  mukini;  ol  a 
goshawke  which  is  taken  a  brancher  as  with  a  Syasse,  for 
she  will  alwaycs  know  of  her  selfc  what  to  doe.  ( The  Hook 
of  Falcoiirie.)  Nest,  on  a  high  tree  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
forest;  rarely  found  in  the  interior,  except  in  those  parts 
which  are  open  and  free  from  timber.  Ei^  three  or  four, 
frequently  hatched  in  the  middle  of  May.  (Hewitson.  ex- 
relatione  Hoy.)  Mr.  Yarrell  says  that  the  eggs  are  rare, 
and  that  the  few  wliich  he  has  seen  were  uniform  in  size 
and  colour,  S^jths  inches  in  length  by  l|Jih  inch  in  breadth, 
of  a  pale  bluish-white,  without  any  spots  or  streaks. 

Locality. — Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden.  Siberia,  Russ,u. 
and  Chinese  Tartary.    (Miiller,  Linnaeus,  Pennant.)  Very 
common  in  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Switzerland; 
more  rare  in  Holland.    (Temminck.)    Rare  in  the  south 
of  England.    Mr.  Yarrell  says  '  the  few  that  are  u*ed  for 
hawking  arc  obtained  from  the  continent.   Colonel  Thorn- 
ton, who  kep»  them  constantly  in  Yorkshire,  procureo 
some  of  his  specimens  from  Scotland.    Dr.  Moore,  in  his 
catalogue  of  ihe  birds  of  Devonshire,  sa)s  that  il  is  fourtd 
occasionally  in  Dartmoor,  but  I  can  find  no  record  of  iu 
appearance  farther  west  in  Ent^land,  nor  any  notice  of  it 
in  Ireland.    A  fine  adult  male  was  trapped  by  a  game- 
keeper  in  Sufiblk  in  March,  1833;  and  Mr.  DoubknUy.  of 
Eppmc,  ha-*  sent  me  word  that  he  received  a  young  bird 
from  Norfolk  in  the  sprin;;  of  the  same  \car.    Mr.  Selbv 
mentions  that  he  had  never  seen  a  rci^ent  s|  ecimeii  souib 
of  the  Tweed,  but  itatei  that  il  is  known  to  breed  in  tb« 
forcHt  of  Rothiemurcus,  and  on  the  wooded  banks  of  ibe 
Dee.    Mr.  Low  says  that  this  species  i?*  pr.  tty  frequent  in 
Orkney ;  but     he  speaks  of  it  in  connexion  with  sea-bc-atni 
rocks  without  shelter  or  woods,  is  there  not  reason  ta 
suspect  that  Mr.  Low  was  mistaken,  and  that  the  birtls  be 
saw  were  Peregrine  Falcons?  -  the   more  so,  as  sewrai 
recent  visitor,>i  to  these  northern  islands  have  ob>«;rA^ 
peregrines  but  no  goshawks.'    {British  Bir-is.)  Pnor» 
Bonaparte  has  noted  tt?e  goshawk  as  not  common  in  th» 
neiglibourh(M)d  uf  Rome,  and  a»  rare  in  that  of  Pbiladelph  a 
Dr.  Riclianlson  {Fauna  B"retili-.imenctiHu)  describes  uri« 
•hot  in  company  with  the  female  at  the  i.e^^t  on  the  plaim 
of  the  Saakatchewao,  and  ttates  that  anoth«r  »|Mi;uiieo  «a» 
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Kilted  m  th«  woody  country  three  or  four  degrees  of  latitude 
hriher  north  thau  ihe  preredmf;.  He  rec«>rd:>  anoiher 
ktlic^l  near  Ja!>()er'4  House,  on  ihe  Rocky  Mountains.  at.U  a 
fourth  killwl  at  York  Faf.U»ry,  »uppo!<«d  to  be  a  young 
btrd  of  the  season  (the  speciuieii  noticed  by  Mr.  Sabine  in 
*  Franklin's  Journey'). 

The  h'alcon  G  ntil  is  supposed  to  be  th'>  female  and  young 
of  ibu  s))ecieti,  which  is  the  Ath  coiound  or  Black-capped 
Hairk  of  Wilson. 

Colonel  Sykes  dtncribes  an  Attur  {A.  hyder)  among  bu 
liirdii  of  the  Dukbun  (Deocan),  and  there  are  iipeciniens  of 
Astur  muiicu$  and  A.  mtlanolmcus  in  the  South  African 


■  i'  f 


Attur  p^unabariun. 

Accipitcr  (of  Ray,  Bri&son,  and  autOors). 

Beak  short.  Sostrik  suboval.  Tarti  elongated,  smooth. 
Acrotarsia  scutcUated,  the  suture  scarcely  to  be  discerned- 
Type,  the  Common  SjHirrow  huwk.  Acn'piier  fringillaritu 
of  Ray:  to  which,  says  Mr.  Vigors,  maybe  added  many 
correaponding  8t>erie«  which  do  not  seem  to  have  any  limits 
to  their  geograpnical  distribution.  * 

Deaariptim  —Tha  Sparroio-hairk  is  L'Epervier  of  the 
French ;  Ftdco  palombtno  and  Sparviere  da  fringuelli  of 
the  Italians;  Die  Sfierbrr  of  the  Germans;  Sparfhoek  o( 
the  Fauna  Suecica ;  Falco  Nisut  of  Lmnieus;  m\A  Gtcepia 
of  the  anticnt  British. 

Aault  Male. — About  twelve  inches  in  leni^th;  beak  blue, 
lightest  at  the  base :  cere  greenish-yellow,  the  iridet  yellow ; 
top  of  the  head,  nape  of  the  neck,  back,  wings,  and  tring- 
"ovetla,  rich  dark  brown — in  verj'old  males  with  a  tinge  of 
!)luish-grey ;  tailfeatherx  prayish-brown,  with  three  con- 
tnicuous  tran-verit?  bands  of  dark-brown:  chin,  cheeks, 
t/irnat,  breast,  belly,  thighs,  and  under  tail  coverts,  rufous, 
with  numerous  transverse  bars  of  dai'ker  rufous  brown; 

and  toes  long,  slender,  and  yellow;  the  claws  curved, 
iharp,  and  black. 

/'^ma/f.— Generally  throe  inches  lonji^er  than  the  male  ; 
'tettk  bluish  horn-rolour ;  cere  yellowish,  the  irides  yellow  ; 
op  of  the  head,  upper  part  of  the  neck,  back,  wings,  and 
'at'l-covffrts,  brown — the  base  of  many  of  tlio  fi-aihcrs 
vhite,  which,  extending  beyond  the  edge  of  the  feather  iro- 
ned latclv  above  it,  causes  a  white  spot  or  mark;  primaries 
iid  tail-feathers  light  brown,  barred  transversely  with 
larker  brown  ;  under  surface  of  the  neck,  body,  trin^-coverts, 
ml  thighs,  (greyish  white,  barred  transversely  with  brown  : 
indcr  surface  of  the  tring  and  tail  feathers  of  the  same 
ulour,  but  ihc  li^hl  and  dark  bars  much  broader:  the 
xst  six  tri>i^-;/rtfnan>*  emarginaied ;  the  fourth  and  fifth 
t£»U-/0athers  wual  and  the  lonj^Mt,  the  Arst  ouili-feather 


the  shortest ;  legs  and  toes  yellow ;  claws  Vodjj,  curvod, 
shar:',  and  black. 

Voting  Male  -  Resembles  the  female ;  but  the  brown 
fealhers  of  the  back  and  the  wing-coverU  are  edged  with 
reddiah  brown  ;  feailiurs  of  the  tail  reddish-brown,  par- 
ticularly toward  the  base,  with  thieo  coitspicuous  dark- 
brown  transverse  bunds.  In  other  particulars  like  tlia 
female :  both  have  a  collar  formod  by  a  mixture  of  whit« 
and  brown,  which  extends  from  the  sides  of  the  neck  to  the 
nape.  (Yarrell.) 

Habits.  Food,  /fe/rot/uc/ton.— Haunts,  wooded  districts. 
The  great  enemy  of  small  quadru|}eds  and  birds,  and  of^en 
very  destructive  to  young  chicks  in  poultry-yards  in  the 
breeding  season.  Used  in  falconry ;  the  best  of  all  hawks 
for  landrails.  (Sebright)  Neit.  '  The  Sparrow-hawk 
generally  takes  possession  of  some  old  or  deserted  nest  in  a 
tree,  most  frequently  that  of  the  crow,  in  which  the  female 
deposiis  four  or  five  e<;gs,  each  about  uno  im  h  seven  lines 
lung,  by  one  inch  four  lines  bruad,  of  a  pale  bluisb-wbite, 
blotched  and  spotted  with  dark-brown.  The  young  are 
covered  with  a  delicate  and  pure  while  down,  antl  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  food.  Mr.  Seiby  mentions  havine 
found  a  nest  of  five  young  sparrow-hawks,  which  contained 
besides,  a  lapwing,  two  blackbirds,  one  thrush,  and  two 
green  linnets,  recently  killed,  and  partly  divested  of  their 
feathers.'    (Yarrell.)  ' 

Locality.—  Spread  throughout  Europe,  Japan  (Tem- 
minck),  Smyrim  (Mr.  Strickland),  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Russia,  and  fiwin  thence  southward  over  the 
European  continent  to  Spain  and  Italy.  Common  in  most 
of  the  counties  of  Englana,  and  has  been  obsencd  in  the 
west  and  north  of  Ireland ;  occurs  also  in  Scotland  and  its 
northern  blands.  (Yarrell.)  Very  common,  migratory, 
near  Rome.  (Bonaparte.) 


Heni  and  loot  al  Aecipiter  fHogDluiiu 

The  form  is  widely  sproaa.  Col.  Svl^es  records  Aceipitre* 
Dttkhunensis  {xeicm\i\\ng  A. /ringilfartus,  but  difTering  in 
certain  points),  and  Dwtsumieri  amon^  the  birds  of  the 
Dukhun  (Dcccan).  In  tiic  South  African  Museum  will  b« 
found  Aecipitres  pnlyzonus,  j  otpsono'ides,  mger,  Oabar, 
Tarhirn.  minulus,  and  rufirentrts. 

Mr.  Vigors  remarks  that  there  arc  some  species  whiek 
seem  to  be  allied  to  this  .'^iib  fumily  and  to  Itu  intermediata 
between  it  and  the  succeeding  sub-family  of  Wr/con*.  which, 
from  some  peculiarities  of  rhuacitu-,  caosot  well  be  appeuded 
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10  Miy  established  genus.  They  posses-s  he  obsenes,  a 
•holiness  of  «ing  which  would  incline  us  to  refer  them  to 
some  of  the  present  groups :  but  their  upper  mandible, 
strongly  and  doubly  dentated.  presents  a  character  that  will 
not  admit  of  their  bemg  included  in  any  of  the  foregoing 
genera,  in  which  the  mandibles  are  entire,  or  where  the 
place  of  the  tooth  is  supplied  by  a  rounded  prominence. 
These  »pecies  Mr.  Vigors  would  have  wished  to  arrange  in 
one  genus:  but  they  are  found  to  differ  in  essential  points 
whicn  bring  them  respectively  within  the  pale  of  the  two 
conterminous  sub-families  now  under  conhideration  ;  and 
he  fe«ls  obliged,  fur  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  to  adopt  the 
following  genus  of  which  the  type  is  Faico  bidentatiu  of 
Latham. 

Harpagus.   (Vigors.   Bidens*  of  Spix.) 

Beak  short.  Upper  mandihle  strongly  bidentated,  lower 
with  a  double  notch.  Tarsi  moderate.  Acrotariia  scutel- 
lated.   Third  and  fourth  quills  longest,  equal. 

Mr.  Vigors  ob6er\'e«  that  the  essential  characteristic  of 
this  group  is  the  double  tooth  on  both  the  upper  and  lower 
mandible.  The  wings,  which  correspond  with  those  of  the 
other  Hawks,  in  being  one-third  shorter  than  the  tail,  have 
the  third  and  fourth  quill  feathers,  which  arc  the  longest,  of 
equal  length.  The  tarsi  are  of  moderate  length  and 
strength,  and  have  the  acrotarsia  bcuiellated  as  in  tlie 
latter  groups  of  the  present  sub-family.  The  nostrils  are  of 
a  semicircular  form  and  Uie  cere  is  naked. 

Example,  Harpagus  bidentatut.  Locality,  Brazil,  and 
Guiana. 

Description. — Length,  a  foot  and  some  line*  (French). 
Slate-colour  above;  throat  white;  breast  and  belly  led, 
undulatetl  with  yellowish ;  lower  coverts  of  the  tail  white  ; 
Uul  nearly  et^ual,  browninh,  barred  with  whitiah. 


ttmi  ami  foot  of  Rar|»|iM  Mdmtetat. 

Mr.  Vigors  remarks  that  Fhlco  Diodon  of  Temminck 
is  to  be  referred  to  this  genus.t 


Garapsonyx.  (Vigors.) 

Beak  short,  mandibles  entire.  Nostrils  rounded.  Wings 
short,  second  longest,  third  generally  equal  to  the 

second,  and  internal  web  of  the  llrsi  and  serond  xtrongly 
notched  near  the  apex.  Tail  modetate,  equal.  Feet  mo- 
derate; tarsi  reticulated,  acrotarsia  feathered  below  the 
knee  to  the  middle.  (Vigors.) 

'  The  genus  is  founded  uti  a  small  and  beautiful  Hawk* 
•rites  Mr.  Vigors  in  'The  Zoological  Journal,'  vol.  ii., '  which 
aas  bean  kindly  submitted  to  my  inspection  by  Mr.  Swain- 
son,  one  of  the  fruit.s  of  that  gentleman's  extensive 
researches  in  Brazil  Thui  bird  decidedly  belongs  to  the 
Accipitrine  sub-famrly  of  the  Falcorridee;  but  it  is  placed  at 
that  remote  extremity  of  it,  where  the  species,  gradually 
approaching  the  Falcons,  ]>artially  assume  some  of  their 
leading  characters.  It  possesses  the  bill  of  the  Hawks,  and 
also  the  shortness  of  wing  which  so  stntngly  characterizes 
them:  but  the  structure  of  the  wing  itself  is  the  same  as 
in  F'llcn,  the  second  quill  feather  being  the  longest,  and 
the  first  and  second  of  these  feathers  being  marked  on  tho 
inner  web  by  an  abrupt  emurgination  near  the  apex;  while 
tite  tarsi  al  o  display  the  character  of  the  same  group  in 
having  the  acrotarsia  reticul.ited.  The  bird  thus  exhibits 
a  striking  modification  of  form,  at  once  partaking  of  th«> 
chief  of  the  respective  characters  of  both  the  Hawks  and 
Falcons ;  with  the  former  of  which  it  may  in  addition  be 

*  Mr.  VInn  obivrTM  IliM  th*  tarn  B)itiu  it  iipproprial«d  to  BoUny,  aad 

f  Kor  tit.  oawripiiea  U  Mr.  Swainaoo'i  mui  AwkHm,  the  rpBdAr  U  rvfrnvd 
•  »»  «>»  birdf  of  Wr»uni  Afric*  bv  that  toolorliU 


observed  that  it  agrees  in  its  general  form,  and  with  some 
of  the  latter,  particularly  the  beautiful  group  of  leraxeteru- 
lescens,,  in  its  colours,  and  in  the  general  distribution  of 
them.  To  the  latter  group  indeed  it  has  a  sinking  resem 
bianco,  and  might  perhaps  be  referred  uncondiiionally  to  it, 
could  we  pass  over  the  important  character  of  the  untoelhed 
bill.' 

Description  of  Gampsonyx  Steainsonii.  Above  cinera- 
ceoiiN-black,  white  beneath ;  front,  cheeks,  sides  of  the 
abdomen,  and  femoral  feathers  orange ;  a  black  spot  on 
each  side  of  the  breast. 

Beak  black.  Feathers  of  the  back  and  scapulars  ashy- 
black,  spotted  with  ferruginous.  Lower  side  and  nuchal 
collar  white,  sparingly  variegated  with  orange.  Primaries 
blackish,  internally  margined  with  white  at  the  apex; 
secondaries,  sparingly  sprinkled  with  ferruginous,  beneath 
white.  Tail-feathers  uihy-black,  internally  (the  middle 
excepted)  margined  with  white,  beneath  white.  Feet  yellow. 
claws  black.    Length  of  the  body  9|  inches.  (Vigors.) 

Locality,  Braxil.  Mr.  Vigon>  says  that  the  following  MS. 
note  was  appended  to  this  bird  in  Mr.  Swainson's  haj.d- 
wriiing: — *  The  only  individual  of  this  species  I  ever  met 
with  was  shot  on  the  Table  Land,  about  lu  leagues  in  the 
interior  of  Bahia.  in  a  direction  west-south-west  from  the 
bay  of  St.  Salvador.  It  was  perched  on  the  trunk  of  a 
withered  tree,  apparently  watching  &ome  small  birds.  The 
tarsi  are  bright  and  the  irides  hazel.' 

3rd.  Sub  family,  Falconina  (Falcons). 
Beak  short,  hooked  from  the  base.    Wings  long.  Second 

quill  longest. 

Mr.  Vigors  observes  that  this,  closely  allied  to  Harpofv* 
by  the  double  tooth  on  its  upper  mandible,  is  another  group 
for  which  be  proposes  the  name  of 

lerax.*  (Vigors.) 
Beak  short,  upper  mandible  strongly  bidentated.  lower 
simply  notched.    Tarsi  moderate.   Acrotarsia  scutellated 
Wings  short.    Saeund  quill  longest,  slightly  notched  near 
the  apex. 


HUnx  cvruletceB*. 

*  Whoever,'  writes  Mr.  Vigors,  •  has  seen  that  beautiful 
species,  the  smallest  of  its  race,  Falco  cetrulescens  o\\^T\T\vevt^, 
now  rendered  familiar  to  ».«  by  the  accurate  and  splendid 
illustrations  of  Dr.  Horsfield.  will  at  once  acknowledge  i:s 
separation  from  every  other  established  genus  of  the 
family.  Its  upper  mandible  is  strongly  and  sharply  bidrrn- 
tated.  as  in  Harpagus,  but  the  unSer  mandible  is  simply 
notched  as  in  the  true  Falcons.  Its  wings,  shorter  than  the 
tail,  differ  also  from  those  of  Harfogvs,  in  having  the  iiccoci 
quill-fc  uber  the  longest,  thus  again  establishing  the  a'Cui^ 
of  the  genus  to  the  Falcons.  The  ttirsi  arc  moderate,  acJ 
the  acrotarsia  scutellated  as  in  the  latter  group  of  Hturkt. 
Frura  its  thus  poaseising  characters  in  common  wit  h  both 
sub-fiimilies,  it  is  di^cult  to  say  to  which  we  should  refer 
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tt.  But  I  prefer  placing  it  in  its  present  Kitimtiun  un 
•flponnt  of  the  length  of  the  second  quin  feather.  a  |>ncu- 
linitjr  whic!.  <l:alinguishe^  the  true  Falmns,  and  gives  a 
DtnKMff  character  .  j  th«ir  llighL  Placed,  bowvvar,  at  the 
Mtranity  of  the  dnWoD,  it  prcMrfw  iti  •finitj  triUi  tluM 
tbat  want  berora.* 

Detnintitm. — ffierar  earuU$eetu  is,  according  to  Dr. 
Hoiafiela,  the  A//ap,  or  Atlap-aHap  of  tlic  Javanese  ;  Fa/co 
em^fxcem  of  Linnsous ;  F.  Hfrti^a/ert^is  of  Brwsdii ;  Fn/ro 
parvut  Indicus  Ger.  Orn. ;  Little  Uack  and  orun^e  Jndmti 
Hawk  of  Edwarda;  and  the  Bengal  Fa/eon  of  Latham. 
Entiie  length  six  inches  and  a  half.  Upper  {Mirts  bluish- 
black  and  ^OHJ.  ThioaW  braaai,  axillia.  sides  (tf  ttaa  nackt 
ftmhaad,  and  a  Kne  eontiiniad  ftvin  (he  mritom  bf  the  bill 
over  the  eye  and  alom;  the  ne^-k,  white,  u  ith  a  ferruginous 
tail.  Lower  part  of  the  breast,  abdomen,  vi  nl  and  thighs, 
ferruginous.  H\ poilioiKlria,  thighs  posieiiotly,  and  a 
broad  patch  extendi ni^  from  the  eye  along  the  side  of  the 
bead,  black;  the  plumes  which  cover  the  thighs  behind 
are  terminated  by  long  lilkjr  fllameota,  or  ndu  which  are 
•traggling  and  pandulona.  and  hv.dieir  laxity  and  inagolaiity 
affura  a  peculiar  character  to  the  bird.  (Horsfleld.)  Iha 
natives  told  Dr.  Horsfield  that  thU  small  but  robust  bird 
was  uncommonly  bold  in  the  pursuit  of  iittle  birds.  Several 
individuals  were  brought  to  hiin  from  tiic  range  of  the 
southern  hills,  which  lu-e  covere<i  with  forests,  during  his 
abode  at  Su.akarta.  He  obtained  one  m  the  eaatem  die* 
tricts.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  bland  of  Java  he  did  not 
obaom  iu  Bengal  ia  alao  given  aa  iu  loraiily. 


HsUaadtolcflltama 


Mr.  Viuov  (Z(X)f.  Prnc.  1831 )  (le<!cribes  another  species, 
Hierax  eruthrogenyt,  the  sixo  of  //.  arrui09eent,  from  the 
neighbonmood  of  ManiUa. 

Falco. 

Beak  diort  Upper  mandible  strongly  toothed ;  lower 
notched.  Aerotarma  retictdated.  Second  quUl  longest; 
fln»t  and  second  deeply  notched  internally  near  the  apex. 

Tliis  genus  which  inchnleii,  as  Mr.  Vigors  observes,  the 
greater  inirlioii  of  tlie  |ire-eiit  sub-family,  comprises  the 
typical  spei  ies.  "  The  upper  mandible  of  this  group,'  writes 
that  zoologist, '  i-i  armed  with  a  strong  angular  tooth  ;  the 
lower  is  notched  near  the  extremity.  The  nares  are 
rounded.  The  winzs  are  for  the  most  part  as  long  as  the 
tail»  the  second  <|uiU-leathera  being  invariahly  the  toaaesL 
The  first  and  aeeond  quilt-fiMthent  aie  also  distinguished 
by  an  abrupt  emarginalion  on  the  inner  web  near  the  e.x- 
Uemity.  In  some  >|H'Oies,  as  in  /•'.  yeret;riiiu.t,  tiie  cmar- 
giuation  of  the  i^econd  quiU-feaihcr  is  not  so  abrupt  as  iti 
others.  But  in  all  the  s|  eciek  of  the  true  Fakoru  that  iiave 
come  under  my  exannination,  tlus  emargination  of  the  first 
quill-&aiher  at  least  is  strongly  apparenL  The  tani  an 
modenia  in  length  and  strength,  and  1ia«»  tlie  nmifarita 
reticulated.  Our  European  species,  F.  r w^/rrifBtf,  Linn., 
P.  »uhbute  >,  Linii..  F.  j'Emlon,  Linn.,  P.  l  ufipet,  Bechst., 
are  readily  di»lniguished  a^  belniii^in^-  lo  thi-.  ivpical  genus. 
Some  species  belonging  to  llie  group  ha\e  ilie  wings  some- 
what shorter  than  the  tail,  which,  in  conjunction  with  lerax, 
thus  evince  a  gradual  aeries  of  atiinity  between  the  short 


and  bng- winged  tribea.  Among  these  we  ma^  distinguish 
F.  Umnmeu'M,  Linn;:  F.  rupicmu,  Daud. :  wiih  some  cor- 
mnwidinir  species.'  Example,  fh/co  perr^'mtf. 

Dtteription.—TUe  Peres^rin  ■  Falmn  is  Le  Fattcon  pelerin 
of  the  French  ;  Span-iere  j  eliegnno  and  Falni  reule  of  the 
Italians:  H'andrnr  Paike  of  the  German!*;  Aj  estevturno 
iLuile  Eau'le)  of  the  Cree  Indiaiis;  Hebog  tramor  and 
Cammin  of  the  antient  British, 
^ddnftn— Length  tsom  16  to  18  inches,  depending  on  the 
'  the  bird.  BwikllHe,  approachmg  to  black 


at  the  point:  i;?r^  and  ei^rlids  vtUow,  irideit  dark  hajel* 
brown  ;  top  of  the  head,  back  of  ilic  neck,  ard  a  spot  below 
(he  eye  nearly  black  ;  back  and  up}4r  surfhca  hluish-sUte 
or  ash  colour,  beooming  lighter  at  every  inrnwdinr  moult ; 
tiM  males  usually  the  most  so ;  Ibatnan  of  buSk,  vtW- 
eoewrM,  and  toil  barred  with  a  darker  tint;  pnmar&t 
brownish  blaek,  inner  webs  barred  and  spotted  with  rufous 
white:  front  of  neck  v,h\u\  with  dark  loni^itudinal  lines; 
hrmst  rul  tu-i  white,  wiili  dark-brown  transverse  bai-s; 
flunks,  under  tail-eovertt,  and  under  surface  of  the  iail- 
feathert  barred  transversely  with  (brk-brown  and  greyish* 
white ;  legs  and  ioes  yellow,  cleura  black. 

Yomng.'-Hmid  and  upper  surface  of  Mff  and  wing- 
eoeerlff  brownirii  ash,  the  edge  of  each  fbalber  rufous; 
the  dark  lonuitudii-.al  sirenk^  i.n  the  wliile  under  side  of 
the  body  more  cuiispicuous,  but.  gradually  ^llorlelun^  and 
spreading  laterally,  they  ultimately  change  their  direction, 
and  become  transverse.  This  change  is  flrst  observed  on 
the  belly  and  tlanks.  (YaiTeil.) 

Terominck  considers  tbe  Lanier  (Lanner)  of  Buffon  the 

Sjrfect  state  of  tlie  mala  Per^rine.  He  also  adds  Afeo 
arbanu  of  Latham  as  one  of  its  synonyms. 
HtMtt,  Food.  Jteproductiou. — ^Tho  food  of  the  Peres;rine 
con^ists  of  land  and  wuter-fowj.  rabbits,  younix  iuiicvf 
It  was  highly  prized  in  falconry.  Turbcrvilo.  in  his  chapter 
'  Of  tbe  Haggart  Falcon,  and  why  she  is  called  the  Pleiw- 
gnne  or  Uaggart,' gives  tbe  following  reasons  for  tbe  aattto: 
*  FirsU  becMse  a  man  cannot  find,  nor  ever  yet  did  ai^ 
man,  ChriaUan  or  Haaihen,  find  their  eyrie  in  any  region ; 
so  as  it  may  wel  be  thought, 'thai  fi>r  that  occa.Mon  ihcy 
have  atchieved  and  gotten  that  name  and  lerme  i  f  Peri»- 
grine  or  Hajigarl  Falcons,  as  if  a  man  would  call  tiiem  pil- 
grims or  forainers.  Tlie  second  cause  is,  because  thi-M! 
ndcous  do  raugle  and  wander  more  then  any  other  sort  of 
&loons  are  wont  to  doe,  seeking  out  more  strange  and  un- 
couth oountriaa,  which  indeod  may  gtva  tham  that  title  of 
Haggart  and  Por^ne  Hawks  nr  theyr  eveellency,  be> 
cause  they  doc  seeke  so  many  strange  and  forrnine  enacts, 
and  doe  rangic  s<i  laire  abroad.  The  thinl  and  last  cause, 
I  doe  thinke.  may  be  iheir  1  cavity  and  excellency,  because 
this  word  (/Vr<>^i no),  or  Peregrine,  doth  many  times  import 
an  honourable  and  choice  matter  had  in  great  regturd.  .  .  . 
Wherefore  I  conclude  that  these  Haggart  Faleona  are  not 
of  Italia^  but  transported  and  brought  thither  from  fbtraine 
places,  as,  namely,  fVom  AJmundrie.  Ciprus,  and  Candie. 
And  yet  this  is  for  certaine,  that  in  Italic  there  are  taken 
of  these  Haggart  Falcutis.  as  m  the  dominion  of  the  re- 
nowned duke  of  Ferrara  and  in  the  cuuntiie  near  Ravenna, 
being  brought  thither  by  force  of  weather  and  wind.  .And 
bv  that  means  there  are  none  of  those  Uaggarts  ibund 
Byesaes,  but  they  are  al  either  soave  Hawka  or  mewed 


Hagiiarts. 

*  In  the  language  of  filloonry,*  writes  Yarrell,  'the  female 

Peregrine  is  e\clusi\ely  called  the  riilcuii,  and  on  account 
of  her  greater  ^ize,  power,  and  coui:i;..e,  is  usually  llown  at 
herons  and  <lucks;  the  male  PeM  _r;iic,  btung  smaller, 
sometimes  onc-third  less  than  the  female,  is  called  tbe 
Tercel,  Tiercel,  and  Tiercelet,  and  is  more  freouently  tlown 
at  partridges,  and  sometimea  at  magpies.  Young  Pera. 
grines  of  tne  year,  on  account  of  the  red  tingo  of  their 
plumage,  are  called,  the  female  a  red  falcon,  and  the  male 
a  red  tiered,  to  distingui>h  them  from  older  birds,  which 
are  called  Haggards  or  mieruii-weii  Hawks.  The  Lanner 
of  Pennant  is  a  young  female  Peregrine,  at  which  age  it 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  true  Lanner,  Pilieo  ioHOlitU 
of  authora— a  true  fidoon  also,  but  much  man  lara  tlmn 
the  Parenrine,  and  whieh  nrobably  has  never  been  killed 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Gould  says  tie  was  unable  to  find  a 
specimen  in  any  qollection  here,  either  public  or  private, 
at  the  time  he  was  desirous  of  figuring  this  species  iii  Ins 
birds  of  Europe.  The  true  Lanner  is  only  found  in  tbe 
south  and  south-eastern  parts  of  Europe.  Tbe  king  of 
France,  Louis  XVI.,  haa  Lanners  sent  annually  from 
Malta ;  but  they  were  brought  from  the  eastern  countries. 
It  exceeds  the  Peregrine  Falcon  in  aiae,  being  intermediate 
between  that  and  the  Oirr-falcon ;  was  much  esteemed  for 
Hying  at  the  kite,  with  which  tbe  Peregrine  is  hanlly  able 
to  coiHend.'  The  name  of  Lanner  is  confinwl  to  the  lemale. 
the  male  is  called  a  Lanneret,  un  uo  uunt  of  his  ^maner 
sue.  (Britith  Birdt.)  Our  limiu  will  not  allow  us  to 
enter  into  any  account  of  tbe  mode  of  ftjillK  H  al  herans. 
&c  flying  at  the  brook  or  at  the  rivnr,  aa  it  vaa  utianilf 
called;  and  w»  muat  refer  the  nadar  to  Ttebacvil^  aaoiig 
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the  old  writew,  and  to  Sir  John  S«brnzht  as  thtj  be.-<t  of  the 
modern  authure  on  the  bubject.  (See  Sir  John  s  Oh^ena- 
timi  m  Huwkittg.)  Nut.-  On  high  rocks.  In  Brtiiuo. 
Mr.  Yarrell  states  thai  the  Pbtregiine  builds  un  various 
nria  of  tbe  ooait,  mor*  ft«i|tMiuly  in  6eo«laiid  than  in 
England.  The  eggs  are  fWnn  two  to  Ibar  in  nuiBber.atNnit 
two  inches  long  by  one  inch  and  eight  lines  in  breadih. 
tnotileil  oxer  wiin  pale  retldish  brown.  Mr.  Selby  iiuiice* 
their  ejnu  at  Si.  Ablis  Ikail.  It  was  from  ihis  luraKiy 
that  the  lute  Mr.  Baud  of  Ncwbyth  UHuaUy  obtained  his 
eaiit  uf  Hdwkii,  for  f»ich  of  which  he  ^ave  tlie  penons  wIm> 
vodertouktbo  peril  ofdinbiiig  tbe  rook  onegttnwtti  Other 
loealitiea  Ibr  the  nest  inRttdn  ne  thedift  between  Ffesh> 
vater  Gate  and  the  lighthouse  near  tbe  Needles.  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall,  where  it  is  called  C/i/f  Hawk.  Holyliead 
and  the  Great  Orme'*  Head.  (Yarrell.)  Ruck)  coast  of 
Caernarvonsiui'c.  (Pennant.)  Koi-ky  situationti  inland 
and  marine  in  Ireland.  (Thompson  quoted  by  Yarrell.) 
Vale  of  Mufiat  in  DumfrieMbtvek  the  Bees  Rocs,  and  the 
isle  of  Mmj,  in  the  Forth.  (Sir  W».  Jftdine.) 

Localities. — All  the  mouniainoub  couniiie?  cf  Europe, 
particularly  on  rocks;  very  rare  in  champBipn  oountiies; 
never  found  in  tnarsliy  districts:  iibiiiidain  in  Germany 
and  France;  nuHlcicntlv  <'i)inmi>n  in  England  and  Holland; 
rare  in  Switzerland.  ('Temminck.)  Slietland  Isles,  where 
itbieeda;  Denmark.  Sweden,  Nurway,  Lapland,  and  Green- 
hui4.  (Yarrell.)  Uialian  and  Siberian  mountiuM.  (Fan* 
nant)  Dr.  Richardson,  who  des  ribes  an  old  male  from 
Melville  Peninsula,  lat.  68"  N..  says  (Fauna  B'>reali-Atiuri- 
cuna\,  '  Till'  Peretrriiie  Ix'iiii;  a  lare  bird  in  the  wooded dis- 
tncis  of  ihi;  fur  ruuntncs  where  the  trading  posts  are  esta- 
blished, I  did  not  procure  a  ^pel■ilnell  on  the  late  ex|H!di- 
tions;  but  I  have  frequently  seen  it  whilst  on  the  march 
acrn&a  the  Barren  Grounds  Of  iho  two  specimens  figured 
by  Edwards,  one  was  Uom  iiudson's  Bay  and  the  other 
was  cauffht  off  the  entranee  of  Hndaon's  Straiti.  Gafrtam 

Bury  likewise  brought  home  several  male  and  female 
sppcimciis  from  Mchille  Peninsula,  some  of  wliieli  are  pre- 
>erved  in  tiic  Buiiali  Museum.  It  i>  a  summer  visitor  of 
the  nortiiern  purtj>  of  America,  and  frequenia  the  coasts 
of  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Aretie  Sea,  with  the  Barren 
Grounds,  but  is  very  seldom  seen  in  tbe  interior.  It  preys 
faabitaaUy  on  the  liNig-t«ned  6wik»  (Anat  ^imtU),  whieh 
breed  in  great  numbers  in  the  Arctic  regions,  arriving  in 
June  and  departing  in  September.  Captain  Parry  ob- 
^erved  it,  iii  his  second  \o\age,  following  llo<'ks  of  the  snow- 
bunting  on  the  coaiit  of  Greenland,  near  Cape  Kur\:weU.  It 
freuuents  tbe  shores  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  in 
the  winter,  and  is  celebrated  there  for  tlw  havoo  it  malMe 


among  the  water-fowl.  Mr.  Ord  states  that  the  durks 
winch  aie  struck  by  it  are  laceniied  fiom  the  neck  to  the 
rump;  it  gives  the  blow  in  pasAiug,  and  returns  to  tuck 
up  lis  bird.'  Port  Famine,  straiu  uf  Mogalhaens.  (Cap- 
tain KioO  NowHoUmmL  (Vigocs  end  HanMd.)  Gapo 
of  Good  Hope.  (Dr.  A.  Smith.)  Pnnoe  Bonapart*  noMi 
it  as  rare,  and  as  seen  only  in  winter  near  Rome,  and  as 
rare  and  casual  near  Philudelphia  Dr.  Smi.h  (SoulA 
.\fricun  Mu*eum,  No,  94)  says  that  the  bud  so  mmibtit  I, 
though  it  does  not  exhibit  exactly  the  plumage  of  the  Pere- 
grine Hawk  of  Europe,  yet  appranehes  Ik  m  ebNiy.  thet 
u  night  ho  <|piMid»red  attaaqfting  too  gnal  k  nAMMHd 
toeUMsft  M  adiflbrentapeeiM. 

Mr.  Vii^ors  observes  that  Cuvier  has  scpurated  the  Falea 
Itlandirus  of  Latham  from  the  rest  of  the  true  Falnms, 
under  the  getu'ric  title  of  Hier<tfalro,  winch  he  cliarar- 
tehzes  as  possessing  no  tooth  on  the  upiK'r  mandible,  but  a 
rounded  pn>mincni-«  in  the  centre,  and  in  which  he  ub^rves 
that  tbe  wings  considerably  &U  short  of  the  tad  in  length. 
In  this  opinion  Mr.  Vigora  docs  not  aeqniawa  H«  cttsa 
examples  of  (he  Jerfalcon  in  its  different  Stages  of  groviilb 
and  in  none  did  he  perceive  any  mateiial  diffcrenee  between 
its  bill  and  that  of  tne  true  Palctmt.  He  adds  iliat  he  fecl» 
much  hesitation  in  advancing  the  above  opinion,  not  mereir 
on  account  of  tbe  known  accuracy  of  Cuvier,  bui  on  account 
of  some  fiuia  that  had  then  bttrty  eome  to  his  knowledge. 
H«  mvntbna  a  sperhnen  in  the  Btttish  Mnwnm,  Ui  wMaii 
the  mandible  accords  exactly  with  Cuvioi's  deeciiption — *ll 
n'a  qu'iin  feston  comme  celui  des  ignobles.*  In  several 
sp<  rimens  from  the  aictic  ri>gions.  however,  in  the  same 
I  Collection,  he  found  ihc  tooth.  Af  er  referring  to  the 
figures  quoted  by  Cuvier,  and  their  discrepancies,  he  in- 
quires wneiher  it  may  not  hn  possible  that  there  are  two 

I species.   He  cannot  think  that  the  character  itself  is  vari- 
uleb  or  that  Cuvier  would  have  adopted  one  which  muat 
have  been  known  to  him  as  such,  ovm  from  the  plates. 
1  '  In  no  sjiccimen  of  a  true  falcon,'  says  Mr.  V:gor>,  '  ha\e  I 
I  seen  the  slightest  alteration  of  the  tooth,  exccitt  by  accident- 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  hint  at  tbe 
other  species  of  Valeo.  F.  ehtequera,  Himalayn  ]liBtt> 
tains  (Gould),  Deccan  (Sykes).  South  Afiriea  (Smith),  aeemi 
to  be  the  nearest  in  typical  points  to  the  Peregrine  Kaleon. 

The  following'  Fulcnfis,  besides  F.  jieregriniu  and  F.  ehte- 
quera, are  in  the  catalogue  of  the  S>ooib  African  Musenm  ; 
oiarmirus,  ru;  icolut,  ruiiicrJn'idet,  subbtdeo,  and  Strairt- 
tonii:  F.  tinnunndu*,  /A0  A'««/r</,  inhabits  Asia  and  Alhca, 
as  well  as  Europe,  and  is  very  abundant  hi  tbe  Dukhua 
(Oaoeui).    (Sykes.  Abbott.) 

•Itli  Sub-fHmily,  Butennim  (Buzzards). 

Heah  m<Kleratc,  hooked  from  the  base.    Tail  equal. 

The  sub-famdy  of  the  Buszardt  agrees,  in  the  opinion  of 
;  Mr.  Vigors,  with  the  last  in  the  length  of  tbe  wings,  sod 
Ihe  bin  bring  bent  frmn  the  base,  and  dilTen  from  it  by  t 
weaker  and  somewhat  more  elongated  bill,  by  the  third  or 
fourth  quill-feather  being  longest,  and  more  particularly  by 
the  absence  of  a  tooth  on  the  upper  mandible.  A  gradation 
seems,  however,  as  Mr.  Vigors  observes,  to  soften  down  tbcsc 
differences,  and  there  i>  an  approximation  to  tha  tMth  d 
the  falcons  in  the  first  genus  uf  the  sub-fiunily. 

Icliuia  (VieiUot). 

fflMft  Aovt  ITpfier  wMNdMIr  mbdeatntad.  lovar  MtcM. 
Tami  short  and  weak.  AmiwtiNk  sentellated.  Wfmg9  hm^. 

Thin!  O'lf//  longest. 

Mr.  Vigors  stales  that  this  penus  is  founded  upon  the 
Milan  Cretserete  of  M.  VieiUot,  and  has  a  strong  and  short 
bill,  the  upper  mandible  of  which  is  somewhat  angularly 
festooned,  aind  the  under  distinctly  notched.  The  mrm  aie 
roonded  as  in  the  Meom  t  the  iant  atw  mtlMr  ehort  tui 
feathered  below  tbe  kitees,  and  the  aerotartia  scutellated. 
The  wings  are  of  eonsidersble  length,  extending  fbr  bejrmtd 
the  tail;  a  character  which  induced  M.  Vieilioi  and  other* 
to  place  the  bird  neor  the  Kitet.  Its  strong  athnity  how- 
ever to  the  la.-*?  sub  family,  of  which  it  po&.ses*es  so  many  of 
the  characteristics,  inclines  Mr.  Vigors  to  assign  it  its  fee 
sent  situation.   In  manners,  he  ams,  it  seems  a1.-o  to  urn- 

Sroaeh  the  fblewiMjtnd  he  remarks  that  if  we  eoitsider  tie 
fMtipfilKiU  of  Wilson  to  belong  to  the  piesvnl  ir<nup  of 
Vieillot,  of  wliich  Mr.  V^jors  has  little  douVit  we  mn^*  si- 
tribute  to  the  bird  before  us,  judging  from  tbe  iatvtvsung 
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spirHcd  uaA  generous  ^nUtNi  «U>h  vt  mSmm  m  the 

topical  groups  of  (he  fomily. 

Bxampltt,  letinia  jJumMO.  iPalco  plumbeus  of  Latham.) 

U««enption.—Back  »nd  ui»£t  tlate-blue;  A«Mf  and  btUj/ 
vbiti»b.  spotted  with  brown.   Irit  fine  red. 

Haiitx  —  Said  to  tiy  to  a  g^eat  heislit,  where  it  reroaini  a 
loaf  time  poised  or  ataiiunary.  atid  cImt'M  the  air  with 
raoidiij  in  order  to  seise  the  Rr«iit  imicUwhink  twils  pnjr. 
iamfnA»nt\j  of  rmrtttwaaa  binla. 


Grcns  (of  An11lors^ 

:  rak  moderate.  Nostrili  bvib-oval.  Tarsi  elongated. 
//<.T'</ur.M«  M'Ulellated.  Vow  generally  short.  TiurA  quill 
longest  Sides  of  the  fu'ad  furnished  with  a  oiipla  of  Cm- 
tbors,  very  like  the  oapital  disk  of  ibt  ovit, 

TUs  genua,  &ays  Mr.  Vigors,  exhibila  atill  a  Hiight  ap- 
prosimaUan  to  tho  lai^  groups  io  tbf  atnicture  of  the  upper 
mandible,  which  has  a  rounded  protuberance  towards  the 
nudiHe,  similar  to  that  of  the  Hawks.  TIh'v  are  distin- 
umshed  from  the  rest  of  the  buzzards  by  their  elevated  and 
slender  tarsi,  which  arc  covered  with  feathers  for  some 
!»I>ncc  below  the  knee,  and  ."f  which  the  acroUfftia  arc  scu- 
lellatcd.  The  nares  are  sub -oval  and  transverse  on  the  cere, 
aiiU  the  third  auill-featbe»  are  the  longest  It  includes, 
according  to  Mr.  Vigors,  the  European  spedea  F.  ttrugi- 
notiu  of  Aldiovandus,  and  F.  pygargtu  of  Linneus,  to 
which,  he  says,  may  be  added,  F.  Moii  and  F.  vielanoleueoa 
of  Dau  !in.  (ogothc-r  with  some  n<  uly  iloiiiibMl  ipcmini 

Example,  Circwt  aruginosus. 

Descrtpiion. — This  is  ihe  Harpaye,  Bumrd  Ilarpi^/e, 
and  Hmard  de  Marau  of  the  French :  Falco  cattagnolo 
nnd  nteo  eon  la  tuta  bianea  (young  biru),  FeJeo  albmuUa 
rnn  il  eoASpsw  (old),  of  the  Italiaas;  Schwartz-brauner, 
Finch  Geyer  mt  dem  gMen  Koj\fy  Brauner  mhr  Gn/er, 
/'r,inJir^ihe,  fVassenceihe,  and  Simp/weihe,  of  tlie  Ger- 
mans.:  Moor- Huzzard,  Marth-Hqrrier,  Duck-Hawk,  Harp^f, 
and  fVhile-h'-adedHarpiftilihfmoikattUABodpgUMrni, 
of  the  anticQt  British. 

Adult  M^Ot  (tfiird  moult).— ifeot  bhiish  black,  with  a 
slight  fectwn  fltt  the  cutting  •dge:  cere  and  iridet  yel- 
low ;  top  of  the  bead,  eheekt.  and  mqM  of  the  neck,  yel- 
lowish white,  tinged  with  rufous  and  stnakc^l  with  dark 
brown ;  b<ick,  uring  cnverls,  and  tertiaU,  dark  reddish  brown 
with  lighter  mari;in»  ',  ;  rimaries  brovnish  black;  eeeeiU^ 
3riet  and  tail/eathers  asb-erey. 

the  tMrdmotUL-^  frm/C'Coeerie  and  tertials  become 
in  addition,  putiall;  m*  antirely  a.sh  grej^ ;  itingprimttriee 
slate  grey;  eMn  and  thmai  nearly  white;  bmut  ndbaa, 
streaked  lon','itudinally  with  tlark  brown  ;  belly,  thighs.^ni 
under  tail-coverts  reddish-brown,  each  feather  streaked 
\f\\\\  dark  blown;  long,  .sleodiri apdjwllim;  iMtyth 
low;  rhiws  sharp  and  black. 

S'cnnd  year.— Head,  neck,  chuf,  and  throat  dull  yellow, 
with  an  occasional  natch  of  the  lome  colour  on  the  eaqps, 
or  antarior  point  or  the  wing.  (Bewick's  figure.) 

Foung  ^  the  year. — All  the  plumage  chocolate  brown  ; 
feathers  tip|  ed  with  lighter  reddish  brown  ;  irides  darker 
than  in  the  adult ;  legs  and  feet  as  in  old  birds.  Lcnjiih 
from  twenty  one  to  twenty-three  inches,  depending  on  the 
Stfx.    (Yarrell ) 

Habtte. —  fbocf.  —  Feprod»icti<m- —-Tho  moor-buxzard, 
vb«n  in  famiit  of  game,  flies  low,  and  will,  so  to  speak, 
bMt  a  moor,  or  other  ^eoe  of  ground,  with  the  regularity 
alraoot  of  a  walt-tramed  noinler.  Young  rabbits,  small 
((uarlrupi'ds,  birds,  <>]icnally  wiitci  biniA,  n-piilcs,  and  even 
fi»h,  are  its  prev.   Sometimes  it  will  sit  oa  t||ie  lQok-f>ut  pn 


a  stone  or  low  bush.  iVip«/.— Generally  on  the  ground,  ra 
a  tuft  of  rushes,  or  coarse  grass,  or  furse.  and  eompoaed  ol 
rushes,  or  rank  grass,  and  small  sticks.  Latham  says  that 
it  will  sometimea  build  its  nest  in  the  fork  of  a  large  trsi^ 
but  that  the  instance  b  rare.  E^^gs,  three  or  lour,  ovaU 
rather  pointed  at  one  end.  two  inches  andoCMliimillleiDgth, 
one  inch  six  lines  in  breadih  (Yarrell). 

Locality. — Denmark.  Norway,  Sweden,  south  of  Russia, 
Crermany,  France,  Holland,  Spain,  Italy,  Turkey.  I4  *U 
countries  where  there  are  marshes,  very  abundtotin  Qui* 
land:  we  in  the  aootb,  migrsiury  ip  the  antitma  (tism- 
mincK);  common  in  the  marshea  near  Komey  but  only 
youn'^  bird*,  and  migratory  (Bonaparte)  ;  Trebizond  (Ab- 
hutt).  Ganges,  between  Calcutta  and  Bi;uarc»,  &c  (James 
Franklin).    SuTope^  lodii,  Aftics  (Gould).  8myn» 

(Strickland). 

The  Moor  Buzzard  may  be  seen  in  moat  parti  of  En>,'land 
and  Wales  Csvourablo  to  its  habits.  It  ocoitn  in  ScoUaad 
and  the  Hebrides,  and  Mr.  Tliompson  notes  it  as  exiatiog 

in  rcveral  counties  of  Ireland  from  C»irk  to  .Antrim. 

Mr.  Vigors  obl^erve^  that  the  sub  family  of  Buzzards  is 
that  whi(  h  of  all  ilu'  f,i!rt>iiidtr  appro  aches  nearest  to  the 
family  of  the  owls  {Strigidee).  In  their  dull  and  slothful 
habits,  Iheir  beavy  flight,  and  indeed  their  whole  appear- 
ance.  these  contiguous  groupa  evince,  he  remarks,  a  general 
reiemblanee  indicating  a  corresponding  inferiority  in  the 
qualities  which  distinguish  the  Inrds  of  prqr.  The  soft  and 
loose  texture  of  the  plumage  of  both  presents  a  similar 
affinity,  and  liu  add-,  that  ('irru.t,  in  pariicula:-,  furnishes 
us  with  a  still  further  and  nioie  intimate  puint  uf  resem- 
blance. The  feathers  that  cover  the  checks  and  cars  form, 
OS  be  savs,  a  sort  of  rounded  collar  that  rises  on  each  side 
of  the  face  ;  thus  exhibiting  a  conformity  to  the  disk,  or 
ciicular  erection  of  tlie  fiice-featbers  so  ctmspiciious  in  the 
owls. 


ClKaa  iBniitMaaa. 


Speaking  of  Ctrem  Cmneue,  Hen  Harrter,  Mr.  GouM, 
in  noticing  the  Ttablzond  eolleetien  of  birds  presented  to 

the  Zoological  Society  by  Mr.  Keith  Abbott,  'ays  that 
European,  African,  Indian.  Chinese,  and  Nurili  American 
specimens  present  no  s]>fciii(:  ditlVrence.   Circu-i  cxmratsnt 

he  notes  aa  Kuropean,  Indian,  and  African.  {,Zoot.  /y«9« 
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1834.)  In  the  South  African  Museum  will  be  found  Circi 
ranivoru*  (with  habits  very  much  resembling  tho»e  of  our 
Moor  BiaauardU  Maurutt  Swammmii,  and  Le  y«uUantn. 
In  the  Britidi  HttMum  then  it  a  very  good  aerias  of 
the  Mrinr  BtMwd,  iUiMtratiog  tlM  diffmni  ehuifM  of 

j)lumu^e. 

Pernis.  ^Cuvler.) 

Beak  modamtA.  £or»  oovmed  irilh  eemlad  feathers. 
Tlirff  CBodaratSi  tand'plainad.  AcfotanUtWlicvStttd,  Third 

quiU  1on^ett. 

Mr.  Vigors  observes  that  Pernis  is  distinguished  by  the 
singular  character  of  the  lorum.  that  surrounds  the  eye, 
being  covered  with  feathers,  instead  of  being  naked  as  iu 
the  other  FalcnnicUe,  or  furnished  only  with  hairs.  In  other 
iwpects  also,  he  states,  the  genus  difwrs  from  that^of  Buteo 
whwh  fellows.  Its  aerotartia  are  reticulated, '  waA,  like 
Circus,  it  has  the  third  qoill  the  longeat.  The  nare*  are 
similar  to  those  of  J9a/«o.  Faleo  apivirut  of  Linnaeus,  the 
Honey  Buzzard,  and  a  corresponding  species  from  Java,  F. 
ptitorhynchui  of  Temminck,  form,  he  adds,  the  typical 
species  of  the  genus.   Example,  Pernis  apivorus. 

Deieriptim. — The  Honey  Buzzard  is  La  Bondree  and 
Am  Bondrfe  of  the  French  ;  fVespen-Busard  of  the  Ger- 
mans; Frotdfrgeyn-l  nf  Kramer;  Slag-hoh  of  the  '  Fauna 
Suecini;*  Muse-Harg  and  Muse-Baage  of  Brunnich  ;  and 
Bod  y  mfl  of  the  iitiiicut  British. 

Old  wa/,-.— Space  between  the  eye  and  the  beak  covered 
with  small  serried  fi.'ather<.  Top  of  the  A/'orf  very  pure 
ashy-blue;  upper  parts  of  the  body  brown,  more  or  less 
adlT;  Oteondaries  barred  alternatelv  with  blackish  blue 
■ad gnjr Una;  lus^  with  three  bands  of  hiaekiah  brawn, 
at  mieqtial  distances ;  throat  yellowish  white  with  hrawn 
spots  ;  nerk  and  brlly  marked  with  triangular  brown  spoti 
nn  a  whitish  ground;  crre  deep  ash;  interior  of  beak,  im 
and  fi-ft  solliw.    Length  about  two  feet. 

Female  and  young. — Ashy-blue  on  the  forehead  only; 
front  of  the  neck  marked  with  great  spots  of  bright  brown ; 
breast  and  belly  jeUowish  red  with  deenw  spola  ;  under 
•nrlheo  of  the  bMfy  often  whitish  with  reddish  Drawn  spots. 

Young  nf  the  year. — Cere  yellow ;  iris  bright  brown ; 
head  spotted  with  white  and  brown  ;  under  part  of  the  body 
reiMish  white  with  preat  hruwti  .npots  ;  feathers  of  the 
upper  parts  bordered  with  reddish.  (Temminck.) 

Habits  —  Food  —  Reproduction.  —  The  Honey  Buxstard 
fteds  on  field-mice,  moles,  mice,  hamstersi  biraik  raptilM^ 
waapa  and  other  insects.  (Temminck.)  '  Bzamtaianoiii^ 
says  Mr.  Yairel  in  his  '  British  Birds,' '  have  usually  proved 
the  fSood  to  have  been  the  lar%'ae  of  bees  and  wasps,  to  obtain 
wliich  the  receptacles  conlainiiif;  tlu  rn  are  scratched  out 
and  broken  up  in  the  manner  des(  ribed  by  Sir  William  Jar- 
dine.*  In  one  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  Honey  Buzzard 
kept  in  confinement,  I  wss  told  that  it  killed  and  ate  rats, 
as  well  as  biida  ofeooiidMable  size,  with  great  ease  and  good 
appetite.' .  Tha  mm  antlMr  records  that  the  stomach  of  a 
ipeotnMii  killed  in  the  north  of  Ireland  and  examined  by 
Nr.  Thompson  of  Belfast,  contained  a  few  of  the  larvo)  and 
some  flragments  of  perfect  coleopterous  insects  ;  several 
whitish  coloured  hairy  caterpillars ;  the  pupa;  of  a  species 
of  butterfly,  and  also  of  the  six-spot  hornet  moth.  Wil- 
In^by  says,  '  In  the  stomach  and  guts  of  that  we  dissected 
«a  found  a  huge  number  of  graon  caterpiUaca  of  that  sort 
called  Ommetrtg,  manr  also  of  the  common  green  caterpil- 
lars and  others.'  Wnite's  specirnen  had  in  its  stomach 
limbs  of  frogs,  and  many  grey  snails  w  itliout  shells.  Wil- 
lughby  says  that  it  runs  very  swiftly  like  a  hen.  Vieillot 
states  that  it  seldom  fiies,  cvcept  from  one  tree  to  another, 
«r  bom  bush  to  bush,  and  then  always  low.  and  lhat  it  runs 
on  the  ground  with  neat  rapidity  like  the  oommon  fowls. 
Nt$t  on  a  Mtf  tree  ui  a  wood  ot  fonat.  Whita  mentions 
one  on  a  tall  slender  beech  naar  the  middle  of  Selborne 
Hanger.  Willughby  says,  *  It  builds  its  nest  of  small  twigs, 
layinf;  upon  them  wool,  and  upon  the  wool  its  cpgs.  We 
saw  one  that  made  use  of  an  old  Kite's  uest  to  breed  in, 
and  that  fed  its  young  with  the  nympha"  of  wasps ;  for  in  the 
nest  we  found  the  combs  of  wasps'  nests*  and  in  the  sto- 
machs  of  the  joung^  the  limbs  and  ftagmrata  of  Wiaap-mag- 
goto.  There  wore  in  the  nest  only  two^o'ung  ones,  covered 
with  white  down  spotted  with  black.  Their  feet  were  of  a 
pole  yellow,  their  bills  between  the  nostrils  and  the  head 
white.  Their  craws  laive,  iu  which  were  Lizards,  Frogs, 
Btv.  iBthaerepofoiMoirtlMmire  found  two Xikafitfrantue, 


with  tbeil  heads  lying  towards  the  bird's  mouth,  as  if 
thay  aoo}^  la  eicap  out.*  The  same  author  says  that  tha 
egga  are  cinereoui,  marked  with  darker  spots.  Tha  an 
mentioned  by  White  was  amaller  and  not  so  reund  m  thoas 

of  the  comriion  Buzzard,  dotted  at  each  end  with  small  red 
spots,  and  surrounded  in  the  middle  with  a  broad  blood  red 
zone.  Peniiatil  meiilionstwo  blotched  over  with  two  .■.batk- 
of  red,  somewhat  darker  than  ibose  of  the  Kestrel-  '  The 
eggsof  tlie  Honey  Buzzard,*  writes  Mr.  Yarrell,  '  are  rare 
J  nave  only  seen  three  or  four  spedroens,  one  of  which 
answered  to  the  description  given  by  White,  the  colouring 
matter  being  confined  to  a  broad  band  round  the  middle. 
One  specimen  in  my  collection  resembles  those  mentioned 
by  Pennaiit,  being  mottled  nearly  all  over  with  two  shadi-. 
of  orange  brown  :  long  diameter  'J  inches  1  line  ;  transver--- 
diameter  I  inch  9  lines.' 

Locality.  Oriental  countries :  vt  ry  rare  and  accidental 
in  Holland ;  more  abundant  in  France  in  the  Voages  and 
m  the  south,  a  bird  of  passage  (Temminck).  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Ru.«ia,  Germany,  France.  Italy  and  lbs 
south  of  Europe  generally  (Yarrell  and  authors  by  h.n 
ouoted).  Skins  rei  eived  from  India  (Gould).  In  BriU.ii 
the  bird  has  been  obtained  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  along 
the  eastern  coast  as  far  north  as  Noithutuberlatid.  and  m 
several  western  counties,  including  Dorsetshire,  Dei-UD- 
shire,  and  Worcestershire.  Rare  in  Cumberland,  aceonl- 
omg  to  Dr.  Heysham,  who  had  only  met  with  one  apsei- 
mcn,  and  wils  told  that  it  hrod  in  the  woods  at  Low  the:. 
Mr.  Thompson  mentions  one  killed  in  the  North  of  Irelan<i. 
and  Mr.  Marsrillivruy  two  as  having  occurred  in  Scotland- 
Buffon  and  others,  Belon  among  the  rest,  say  that  it  geu 
vaiy  fot  in  irintar  and  ia  then  good  eating. 


HMd  and  <»t  nf  IVrni,  iiTiporas, 


Buteo  (of  Authors). 

.fifoA  moderate,  rather  weak.  Nostrils  somewhat  reudol 
Tarsi  short.  Aerotania  aeutellated.  Fourth  qie//  longasL 
Mr.  Vigors  remarks  that  the  true  Btatardo  are  knowR 

by  their  comparatively  feeble  hill,  their  short  tart  ln^ 
scuteltated  acrotarsin.  Their  tiarex  are  round  and  ihe.r 
fourth  quill-feather  the  longest.  Their  tarsi  are  cither 
plumed  to  the  toes  or  half-way  covered  with  feathers.  Of 
those  whose  tarn  are  oompletely  feathered,  F.  l<t::  fm$ot 
LuittMia  ii  the  ^ypB>*iBn"'^Lu>S  ^  Vig^and  F.  demt" 
forwR  ef  DawKn  appean  to  appertain  to  it;  of  thooahiidi 
whose  tarsi  arc  but  half  plumed  he  gives  Buteo  vmlgan$> 
the  Common  Buzzard,  as  an  example,  and  remarks  ihntths 
genus  is  very  numerous  in  species,  and  that  lha  fom  ii  nry 
generally  to  be  observed  over  the  glob^ 

Description. — Buteo  vulgaris  is  the  Pako  Puleo  of  Lr- 
vmmiButoo  of  Oeaner:  .rafoo aartafotet  of  GmtUniF' 
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tmm  CDtl  Pojma  of  tbe  TteVaai ;  Mtam  Mk  am!  WUd 

Geyrr  of  the  (Jermans  ;  Quidfogel  of  the  *  Fauna  Suecica 
Owrn*-  Ftiik  of  Brunnich  ;  and  Bod  teircaili  of  the  antieiit 
British.  '  The  whole  length  of  the  Common  Buzzard  is 
from  20  to  '22  inches,  depending  on  th«  sex,— the  females, 
u  in  the  Falconida  generally,  being  the  largest.  From  the 
Ittbit  of  Moliinc  Aiod  lata  in  the  wening,  obaenred  in  tbia 
apeeiaa,  Md  abo  in  llw  Rough-legged  Busxavd,  and  in  the 
softer  nnd  more  downy  texture  of  the  feathers,  as  compared 
with  the  plumai^  of  the  true  Falcons,  the  Buzzards  are  con- 
sidered aa  indicating  an  approach  to  the  Owls.  The  beak 
is  bluish  black,  darkest  in  colour  towards  the  point;  the  cere 
yellow,  the  iridet  generally  yellow ;  but,  as  the  Common 
Buxiard  and  indoad  all  the  oiusarda  are  aubjact  to  onmu- 
derable  variatioD  fat  the  oohmr  of  tibaSr  plnmaga^  the  irides 
are  observed  to  vary  alao^  pwMBtiBg  aoine  ramence  to  the 
prevailing  tone  of  the  eoloor  of  the  feathers.  The  upper 
part  of  the  h^ad,  nrcij'ut,  and  checks,  pale  brown,  streaketl 
longitudinally  with  darker  brown;  the  whole  of  the  back, 
unn^  covertt,  upper  tail-atverU  and  upper  surface  of  the 
tail  jfeathert  dark  clove-brown,  the  latter  barred  with  lighter 
brown,  the  feathers  of  the  former-uamed  parts  having 
li^itar-oaloiued  edgaa;  tbe  wingjirMMnM  brovniah  black ; 
the  elm  and  lArMfalmoat  white ;  firontof  the  ncdk.  breatt, 
under  irini^-cnvfrts.  bfHy,  and  thighs  grayish  white,  barred 
transversely  with  dark  wi)i:d-brown  ;  li'gx  and  lars  yellow; 
the  c/aw.i  black.'  (Yarrdl  ) 

Varieties. — Falco  aibidu.t,  Gmel.  Faico  versicolor,  Gmel. 
Weieelieher  BusanL,  Borkh.  Deut.  Om.  (Temminck.) 

ffoMfo— /bod— iltfM'orfiiefwn.— The  flight  of  the  Bunard 
ia  alow,  and  it  generally  Tenaioa  perdiea  on  aome  tree  in 
the  wooded  districts  patiently  waiting  ibr  its  prey,  viz. 
small  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  reptiles,  and  even  earth-worms 
and  insects.  It  may  be  seen  sometimes  soaring  in  cirrles, 
but  not  often,  and  docs  not  pursue  its  game  but  pounces 
at  it  when  on  the  ground.  Its  nature  is  slothful  and 
cowardly,  but  ita  philoprogenitivenes^  appears  to  be  great. 
The  cock  biusatd  will  hatrh  and  bring  up  the  young  if  the 
ben  is  killed  (Ray),  and,  among  other  inatancea,  Mr.  YarroU 
records  one  of  a  lemale  buzzard  kept  in  the  garden  of  the 
Chequers  Inn.  at  Uxbrulg*',  whirh  showing  an  inclination  a 
few  years  back  to  make  a  nest  and  sit,  was  supplied  wiflt 
materials  and  two  hen's  e^l(s,  which  she  hatched  and  after- 
wards reared  the  chicks.  Since  that  time  she  has  hatched 
and  brought  up  a  brood  of  chickens  ewy  year.  Once  they 
pat  down  chicka  juat  batched  to  her  to  wTe  her  the  labour 
of  Bitting,  but  ahe  kiUed  them  alL  Her  fiimily,  says  Mr. 
Yarrell,  in  June,  18.11,  consisted  of  nine;  the  original 
number  were  ten,  but  one  had  been  lost.  When  flesh  wa-s 
^aven  her  she  was  very  assiduous  in  tearing  and  offering  it 
as  food  for  her  nurslings,  and  appeared  uneasy  if,  after 
trittig  imall  portions  from  her,  they  turned  away  to  pick 
up  gnin.  ('  British  Bixtls,'  where  there  ia  an  elegant  vignette 
or  the  hird  and  her  foster  (kmily.)  Indeed  the  young  remain 
with  the  old  birds  some  little  time  after  they  c^uit  the  nest, 
eontrary  to  the  usage  of  other  birds  of  prey,  which  generally 
drive  away  their  young  as  soon  as  they  can  tly.  Nest. — In 
Scotland,  where  the  bird  i-.  said  to  buhlcr,  on  rocks  or 
on  the  edges  of  steep  scars  or  beds  of  torrents.  (Macgil- 
Uvrqr.)  In  EngUnu,  the  buzzard  builds  (or  sometimes 
taJBBB  to  a  neat)  in  tiie  fbrk  of  a  tree  in  a  wood.  The  eggs 
aie  generally  three,  sometimea  Ibur,  abort  oval,  two  inohea 
thiee  linca  in  length  by  one  inch  ten  Bnea  in  breadth,  of  a 
aoiQod  white,  slightly  spotted  with  pale  brown.  (Yarrtdl.) 

LoeaKty. — Common  in  all  tlie  wooded  countries  of  Europe  ; 
very  abundant  in  Holland.  (Teininmck.)  It  is  well- 
known,  says  Mr.  Yarrell,  over  the  womltnl  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  south  of  Russia,  and  inhabits  Spain  and 
Italy,  paaaing  over  tbe  Mediterranean  to  North  Africa:  but 
Tmmond,  Smyrna,  and  Madeira  appear  to  he  ita  linita  to 
the  southward.  Prince  Bonaparte  notes  it  aa  very  common 
near  Rome.  In  se%'eral  parte  of  Ireland  it  is  common 
(Thompson);  not  very  plentiful  in  Scotland,  nor  does  it 
appear  in  the  lists  of  the  birds  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Low  and  Mr.  Dunn,  though  it  occurs  in  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Sweden,  and  Ruasta.  Mr.  Oould,  in  notic- 
ing the  TVebiLond  birds  presented  to  the  ZooL  Soc  by  Mr. 
Keith  Abbott,  among  which  it  waa,  observes  that  U  was 
not  previously  observed  in  Asia,  although  there  is  a  nearly 
allied  species  in  the  Tluualaya  mountains,  and  that  it  had 
nut  then  been  noticed  in  Africa.  (ZooL  Proc  1834.)  In 
England,  though  tatdfiMin  it  ieatiU  Cur  ftunvn- 
aommon. 

P.  C  No^  lit. 


Dr.  RiehartMwi  (*  Vkvoa  BonaK-Amerieuia')  itatea  thai 

the  Common  Buzzard  arrives  in  the  fur  countries  in  the 
middle  of  Aprd,  very  soon  uftcrwanls  begins  to  build  its 
nest,  and,  having  reared  its  young,  departs  about  the  end  ot 
Septeml)er.  It  haunts  the  low  alluvial  points  of  land  which 
stretch  out  under  tbe  high  banks  of  a  river,  and  may  he 
obeerved  for  a  long  time  motionless  on  the  bough  oi  a  tree 
watching  fbr  aone  email  <|«iedruped.  bird,  or  reptile  to  past 
within  its  reach.  As  soon  as  it  espies  its  prey,  it  glides 
silently  into  the  air,  and,  sweeping  easily  but  rapidly  aown, 
seizes  it  in  its  claws.  When  disturbed,  it  makes  a  short 
circuit,  and  soon  settles  un  another  perch.  One  of  Dr 
Richardson's  specimens  had  two  middle-sixed  toads  in  its 
crop.  It  builds  ita  nest,  according  to  the  Doctor,  on  a  trea^ 
of  short  sticka,  Uning  it  with  deer's  hair.  Tbe  egga  an^ 
he  says,  ftom  three  to  Ave  in  number,  and  he  remarks  that 
it  was  seen  by  the  expedition  as  far  north  as  the  57th 
parallel,  and  tliat  it  most  probably  has  a  still  higher  range. 
He  gives  a  description  of  two ;  one  a  mule,  shot  on  the  1 7th 
J  une,  at  the  nest,  which  contained  three  eggs,  on  the  plains 
of  the  Saskatchewan;  and  another,  a  female,  killed  at  the 
neat  alaek  near  Oarilon,  May  82. 


lJ„f,-;,  •.  ul.-=r.,. 

Buieo  Baeha  ia  recotded  by  Major  J  ames  Frankhn  among 
the  eolleelum  ibrraed  by  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 

and  in  the  mountain-chain  of  Upper  H[indo8tan  In  the 
South  African  Museum  the  Buteonfis  Jackal  and  Tuchar- 
dti*  arc  preservwl.  The  former  obtains  its  name  from  utter* 
ing  a  cry  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  small  quadrupeda 
called  JackaiU  at  the  Cape.  It  abounds  throughout  South 
Africa.  (See  the  Catalogue.)  In  the  same  coUeetion  will 
be  Ibund  Bmia«te$  LmwmL 

5th  Birihfiunfly.  Milvina.  (Kites.) 
Beak  moderate,  rather  hooked  from  tbe  base.  Tait 
forke<l.  The  length  of  the  wings  and  the  forked  tail.  instni> 
menis  of  action  to  which  the  hir'U  are  indi'htcil  for  their 
peculiar  power  and  gracefulness  ot  flight,  are  the  characters 
which  more  paitienwrly  aepaiaia  tiie  KiUt  ftmn  the  rat  «f 
the  Raptarm. 

Blanue.  (Savigny.)- 

Beak  moderate,  weak,  compressed.  Tarsi  short,  semi- 
plumed.  AcrotnrsHi  rcticulale  l.  Claws,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  middle  one,  rounded  mlerually.  Second  quill 
longest.  First  and  second  (jui/ls  strongly  notched  m- 
ternallv. 

Ex»mj^  EUuimmelafUipterm.  Btaek-winged  SuxUItmh 
Hawk. 

Dr.scriplion.—Thh  is  the  Falcn  melanopttnuotlhxiliml 
E.  casias  of  Savigny ;  and  Ln-  Blnr  of  Le  Vaillant.  Sixe  of 
a  Syyurruw-Htnri;.  !'! uvm::''  ^'j'"'  si'iky,  tail  a  little 
iirkad.    dbove  abh-ooiuuicd,  quilU  blackub,  bea/t  asd  • 
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tkouldert  blaek.  Below  white.  Tail  principiJly  white. 
fiut  yellow. 

Habiti. — Tbfl  bird  i<«  said  to  live  principally  upon  iiist-rU 
which  il  captures  on  the  win^;. 

Lneaiity, — Common  in  At'  ica  from  Egypt  to  the  Cap«. 
There  is  a  specimen  in  the  South  ATiiran  Museum.  Su- 
vi^y  speaks  of  it  as  bt*in<^  in  great  ahundanco  in  Syiia, 
lirypt,  and  Barbary.  Cranch  (Tuckey's  expedition)  saw 
great  numbers  at  the  month  of  the  Congo,  and  somo  wore 
tent  home  fh)in  thence.  Ixisson  sayii  that  it  occurs  in  New 
Holland.  It  is  noticed  among  the  birdii  collected  by  Major 
James  Franklin  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  in  the 
mountaia-chain  of  Upper  Hindostan. 


Elanui  mi-l^nopKrat. 


Nauclerus.  (Vigors.) 
Beak  rather  short,  weak,  compressed-  Noitriit  sub-oval, 
placed  in  the  cere,  which  is  furnished  with  bristles  in  an 
oblique  direclioD.  H'ingt  long;  second  or  third  (jiall 
longciit.  Tail  lung,  %'cry  much  forked.  Feel  short,  weak. 
Targi  reticulated-  Arrotartia  feathered  below  th«  knee 
to  the  middle.  Ckuet  not  cyUndricai.  Badif  slender, 
elegant. 

Mr  Vigors  observes  that  Ntutrlerus  is  difttin<;uished  from 
the  true  Mtlvut  by  the  f^reater  de\clopraent  of  the  charai'ter 
of  the  forked  tail;  by  the  relative  proportion  of  the  wing- 
feathers,  the  fourth  being  the  longest  va  Milvut ;  and  by 
the  reticulation  of  the  acrotartta,  those  of  Milxmt  )  inf^ 
covered  with  even  scales  or  scutellated.  He  divides  the 
genus  into  two  sections. 

1st 

With  the  second  (^uiU  longest. 
Example,  Nauclerut  Rioeottriu 

2nd. 

With  the  third  quill  longest. 

E.xample,  Nauclerus  Furcattu.  Falco  Jureatus,  linn. 
Swallow-tailed  Hawk. 

Description.— Viho\e  length  20  inches.  Beak  bluish- 
black,  cere  lighter  blue,  irrdes  aark;  head,  ruck,  breast, 
belly,  under  sui  face  of  the  wings,  sides  of  the  body,  thighs, 
and  under  tail  coverts  pure  white ;  back,  wing  primaries, 
secondaries,  upper  tail-coverts  and  tail- feathers  blu-k,  with 
a  purplish  metallic  lustre ;  t^trtials  black  on  the  outer  webs 
but  patched  with  pure  while  on  the  inner;  tail  very  deeply 
forked ;  legs  and  toes  greenish  blue ;  claws  faded  orange. 
(Yarrell.) 

Habits— Food — Reproduction — Locality. — We  select  Mr. 
Audubon's  account  of  the  habits  and  locality  of  this  grace- 
ful bird:— 'A  solitary  individual  of  this  species  has  once  or 
twico  been  seen  in  Pennsylvania.  Farther  to  the  eastward 
the  Suallow-tailed  Hawk  has  never,  I  believe,  been  ob- 
served. Travelhng  southward  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  we 
fin<*  it  in  Virginia,  although  in  very  small  numbers.  Beyond 
that  state  it  becomes  more  abundant.  Near  the  falls  of 
the  Ohio  a  pair  had  a  nest,  and  reared  four  young  ones  in 
1820.  In  the  lower  parts  of  Kentucky  it  begins  to  become 
More  numerous;  but  in  the  states  farther  to  the  south,  and 
twticularly  in  put*  vmx  tht  sea,  it  is  abundant.   In  the 


larc:e  prairies  of  the  Attacapas  and  Oppellousas  it  ie  n- 

trenioly  common.  In  the  states  of  Luui-iiaua  and  Missi»- 
sippl,  where  these  binls  aic  abundant,  they  airive  in  largw 
companies  in  the  bvginiiiii)!  of  .\pril,  and  are  heard  uttenns 
a  sharp  plaintive  note.  At  this  period  I  general!)  renurked 
thai  they  came  from  the  westward,  and  have  counted  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  in  the  lipare  of  an  hour.  pasi<iiig  over 
me  in  a  direct  easterly  course.  At  that  ^eaMin  and  in  ihe 
beocinning  of  September,  when  they  all  retire  firom  the 
United  States,  they  are  easily  approached  when  they  have 
alighted,  being  then  apparently  fatigued,  and  busily  engaged 
in  preparing  themselves  fur  continuing  their  journey,  by 
dressing  and  oihng  their  feathers.  At  all  other  times,  bow- 
ever,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  near  them,  as  they  are 
generally  on  wing  through  the  day.  and  at  night  rest  on 
the  higher  pines  and  cypn'sses,  bordering  the  river  bluffs, 
the  lakes,  or  the  swamps  uf  that  distnct  of  country.  Tliey 
always  feed  on  the  wing.  In  calm  and  wans  weather  they 
soar  to  an  immenw  height,  pursuing  the  large  insecU  called 
.Mitsquito  Hawks,  and  performing  the  most  .singular  evo- 
lutions that  can  bo  conceived,  using  their  tail  with  an  ele- 
gance of  motion  |H!culiar  to  thom^ielves.  Tlieir  principal 
I'liod  however  is  large  grasshoppers  gras.vcaterpillar»,  small 
snakes,  lizards,  nnd  frogs.  They  sweep  close  over  the  fields, 
sometimes  seeming  to  alight  for  a  moment  to  secure  a  snake, 
and  holding  it  fast  by  the  neck,  carry  it  off  and  devour  il 
in  the  air.  When  searching  for  grasshoppers  and  caterpil- 
lars, it  is  not  difficult  to  approach  them  under  cover  of  a 
fence  or  tree.  When  one  is  then  killed  and  falls  to  the 
ground,  the  whole  flock  come  over  the  dead  bird,  as  if  in- 
tent upon  carrying  it  off.  An  excellent  op|>ortunity  i»  ihu* 
affoided  of  shooting  as  many  as  may  be  wanted,  and  I  haw 
kille<l  several  of  these  hawks  in  this  manner,  fliing  as  fast 
as  1  could  load  my  gun.  The  Swallow-tailed  Hawk  pairs 
immediately  after  its  arrival  in  the  southern  states;  Ba<l  as 
its  courtships  take  place  on  the  wing,  it.s  motions  are  then 
more  beautiful  than  ever.  The  nvst  is  usually  placed  ou 
the  top  branches  of  the  tallest  oak  or  pine  tree,  situated  ou 
the  margin  of  a  stream  or  }x>nd.  It  resembles  that  of  a 
carrion  crow  extornally,  being  formed  of  dry  slick^  inter- 
mixed with  Spanish  moss,  and  is  lined  with  coar>>e  grassM 
and  a  few  feathers.  The  eggs  are  fVom  four  to  six.  of  ■ 
greenish  white  colour,  with  a  l^cw  irregular  blotches  of  dark 
bn)wn  at  the  larger  end.  The  male  and  female  sit  alter- 
nately, the  one  feeding  the  other.  The  young  are  at  tlnst 
covered  with  buff-coloured  down.  Their  next  covering  ex- 
hibits the  pure  white  and  black  of  the  old  birds,  but  wiiboui 
any  of  the  glossy  purplish  tints  of  the  latter.  Tho  tail,  which 
at  first  is  but  slightly  forked,  becomes  more  so  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  at  the  approach  of  autumn  exhibiu  btlie  d.Sv<- 
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enee  from  that  of  the  adult  birdit.  The  plumage  U  com- 
pleted the  first  spring.  Only  one  brood  is  raised  in  the 
season.  The  species  leaves  the  United  States  in  the  be- 
nnini;  of  September,  moving  off  in  tiocks,  which  are 
rmcd  immediately  afier  the  breeding  season  Ls  over.' 
This  species,  according  to  Mr.  Nuttall,  will,  like  the 
Honey  Buzzard,  prey  upon  locusts  and  wasps,  and  their 
lar\'a),  and  make  a  regular  attack  on  their  nests.  M.  Vicillot 
states  that  it  visits  Peru  and  Buenos  Ayres.  Mr.  Yarrell 
gives  it  a  place  among  the  British  birds  on  the  authority  of 
two  specimens,  one  killed  at  Balacboalist  in  Arg)'leshire  in 
1772,  and  another  taken  alive  in  Shaw-gdl,  near  Ilawei 
in  Wensleydalo,  Yorkshire,  in  1805.  Apparently  to  avoid 
the  violence  of  a  tremendous  thunder-storm,  and  tbeclamor- 
ous  persecution  of  a  tlock  of  rooks  which  attacked  it  at  the 
same  instant,  it  took  shelter  in  a  thicket,  where  it  was  soiae  I 
before  it  cuuld  extricate  itself,  on  the  6lh  September.  The 
person  who  caught  it  kept  it  a  month  ;  but  a  duor  being  ac- 
cidentally left  o|en,  it  made  its  escape.  It  first  alighted  on 
a  tree  at  no  great  disiaiire,  from  which  it  sooii  ascended  in 
a  spiral  tiighi  to  a  great  elevation,  and  then  wont  steadily 
off  in  a  southerly  direction  as  far  as  the  eye  could  (race  it. 
tLinn.  Trans.,  vol.  xiv.) 

Milvus  (of  Authorfi). 
Beak  moderate,  weak,  subangular  above ;  nottriU  ob- 
lique, elliptical ;  tarsi  short ;  acrutarsia  srutellated ;  wings 
ver>'  long,  fourth  quill  longest :  tail  f  irked. 

Example,  Milvus  ictinus,  Faico  milvus  of  Linnmus;  Mil- 
vux  vuJgaris  of  Fleming  and  Gould. 

Description.  -  This  is  the  Milan  Royal  of  the  French 
from  Belon  to  Buffoii ;  P»jana,  Milvio,  Nicchio,  and  Nibbio 
of  the  Italians ;  Rather  Milan  at  the  Germans:  Olenta  of 
Brunnich;  Cj/a</f<  of  the  Fauna  Succica ;  Kite,  Fork-tailed 
Kite,  Glead  or  G/  'rf«  ( I'eniiant  says  from  the  Saxon  '  Glido") 
of  the  modern,  and  Barcud  of  the  anticnt  British.  In  some 
of  the  counties  of  England  it  is  called  the  Puttoek,  a  name 
also  somciimos  bestowed  provincially  *upon  the  common 
fluzzard.  In  Essex  it  is  called  the  Crotched-tailed  Pud- 
dock. 


Milvui  ictiout. 


Lenglh  about  twenty-six  inche* ;  beaA  horn-colour ;  cere 
and  irides  yellow  ;  feathers  of  the  hcvtd  and  neck  grayish- 
while,  streaked  along  the  shaft  with  ash  brown  ;  feathers 
of  the  back  and  uing-cnverts  dark  brown  in  the  centre, 
broadly  cd^ed  with  rufous ;  inner  web  of  some  of  the  ter- 
ttals  edged  with  white;  firimari>'s  nearly  black;  upper 
ttttl-coverts  rufous ;  tail-feathers  reddish  brown,  the  outer 
V«b9  of  one  uniform  colour,  the  inner  webs  barred  with 
Clark  brown ;  the  outer  tail-featktr  on  each  side  the  darkest 
l<\  colour;  tail  deeplir  ibcked;  o4t«  aad  tVtxU  grayith 


white,  atreaked  with  dusky ;  breast,  belly,  and  thight,  rw 

fous  brown,  each  feather  with  a  central  longitudinal  streak 
of  dark  brown  ;  under  surface  of  the  wings,  near  the  body, 
rufous,  with  dark-brown  feathers  edged  with  red-brown  to 
wards  the  outer  paft  of  the  wing;  under  tail  coverts  pluin 
rufous-white ;  under  surface  of  the  tail-feathers  |^yisb- 
white,  with  the  dark  ban  of  the  upper  surface  showing 
through;  tarsi  and  toes  yellow;  claws  black  (Yarrell) 
Tlie  females  are  laiver  than  the  males. 

Habits — Food— Reproduction. — The  Kite  sails  graos- 
fuUy  in  tho  air,  now  describing  circles  and  anon  with  out- 
spread  tail  remaining  stationary.  It  pounces  on  its  prey, 
consisting  of  moles,  mice,  leverets,  rabbits,  untledged  birds, 
and  the  young  of  tho  Gallinaceous  tribe  especially.  It  wai, 
when  more  plentiful  than  it  is  at  present,  a  great  scourge  to 
the  poultry-yard.  It  will  eat  frogs  and  snakes,  and,  in  the 
'  Magazine  of  Natural  History,'  an  observer  bears  wiHies* 
to  Its  taking  fish  from  a  broad  river  near  which  he  resided. 
The  nest,  made  of  sticks,  and  lined  with  soft  materials,  is  usu- 
ally built  on  the  fork  of  a  tree  in  a  thick  wood  The  eggs  are 
two,  sometimes  three,  short  oval,  2  inches  2  lines  in  length 
by  I  inch  9  lines  in  breadth.  They  are  of  a  dirty  white, 
with  a  few  reddish-brown  spots  at  the  large  end.  The  fe- 
male lays  early  in  the  season,  and  she  often  makes  a  vigor 
ous  defence  when  her  nest  is  attacked. 

Z,oca/t7y.  —  France,  Italy,  Switserland,  and  Germany; 
less  abundant  in  Russia;  more  rare  in  Holland;  migra- 
tory in  autumn.  (Temmim-k.)  Very  romroon  near  Rome, 
especially  near  the  herds  of  cattle.  (Bonaparte.)  It  alio 
occurs  in  Siberia,  and  tho  country  about  Lake  Baikal; 
and  has  been  ob  en'ed  in  Egypt,  and  several  parts  of 
Africa  north  of  the  eouator  In  Ireland  it  aoes  not 
seem  to  be  known.  In  Britain,  eapevially  in  (he  southern 
counties,  it  is  become  rare,  though  at  one  time  it  wa*  evi- 
dently abundant.  Clusius  slates,  that  when  be  was  in 
London  an  amazing  number  of  kites  flocked  there  for  the 
offals  which  were  thrown  into  the  streets.  They  were  so 
tame,  that  they  took  their  prey  in  tlie  midst  of  crowds,  and 
it  was  forbidden  to  kill  them.  In  faU-onry  it  was  used  both 
as  pursuer  and  pursued,  and  is  very  docile.  A  Koo<i  instauc« 
of  this  docility  is  k>ivcn  by  Mr.  Thompson  in  the  '  Magasine 
of  Zoology  and  Botany.'  vol.  ii.,  p.  172.  Louis  XVI.  tied 
at  the  kite  with  powerful  falcon^;  and  Sir  John  Sebiight 
tells  us,  that  '  Fork-tailed  kites  were  much  tiown  some 
years  ago  by  the  earl  of  Orford,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alconbury  Hill.  A  great  owl,  to  the  lei;  of  which  the  fal- 
coners usually  tie  a  fox's  brush,  not  only  to  impede  its 
(light,  but  to  make  it,  as  they  fancy,  more  attractive,  ia 
thrown  up  to  draw  down  the  kite.' 

Colonel  Sykcs  notes  Milvus  Govinda  as  occurring  both 
in  South  Africa  and  India.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  South 
African  Museum  is  the  following  account  of  Milvus  para- 
siticus, the  Cape  Kite,  there  preserved.  *  This  bi-d  is  the 
Kuicken  De\f  or  Chicken-stcaler  of  the  Dutch  eclonuts, 
and  only  appears  in  South  Africa  during  the  summer  sea- 
son. It  resorts  to  inhabited  places,  and,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, is  very  destructive  to  young  chickens.  Everywhere  it 
IS  bold ;  but  it  is  especially  so  in  districts  into  which  fire- 
arms have  not  as  yet  been  introduced,  where  it  will  pounce 
down  and  seize  pieces  of  flesh  from  the  hands  of  children, 
or  even  grown  persons.  It  feeds  in  part  upon  carrion,  and 
many  individuals  are  oAen  seen  congregated  together  upon 
dead  carcasses.' 

General  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  FalronicUf.— 
Wherever  birds  and  small  quadrupeds  are  to  be  found  there 
is  the  bird  of  prey,  whose  office  it  is  to  keep  their  number 
within  their  proper  bounds.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Vigors  writes 
{Zool.  Jowm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  329— On  the  Groups  qf  ths  Falcon- 
itUa),  there  seem  to  be  no  limits  aflixed  to  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  true  Falcons.  This  indeed  appears 
generally  the  case  in  the  larger  groups  of  this  family.  The 
naked-cheeked  Fukonidre  alone  seem  to  be  confined  to  the 
southern  parts  of  the  New  World,  and  to  Australia,  if  we 
are  to  refer  F.  Notxr  Zcelandire  of  Dr.  Latham  to  the  genus 
Poli/borus,  according  to  M.  Temminck's  opinion.  But  the 
remaining  groups  appear  to  be  dispersed  in  every  d'visiuu 
of  the  gluoe. 

The  BJcnnid^  described  and  figured  in  Mr.  Swainmn'a 
'  Birds  of  Wesiern  Alrica,'  befoie  alluded  to,  belong  to  toe 
two  most  typical  or  perfect  divisions  of  the  family,  viz.  the 
noble  falcons  {Falamidte),  and  the  hawks  {Aceijitrimr). 

Some  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  Falcontdte  will  be 
found  in  Audubon,  Bewick,  Gould,  Le  Vaiilant,  TemmiBiik. 
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8«vigoy,  ttwuniMi,  VmhUoI,  and  YarreU.  Some  of  Fi iscb'* 
figum  are  good.    Th«ra  are  many  fine  and  expensive 

works  (the  *  Plam  he^  Enlumin^es,  for  example)  which 
contain  flguros  of  these  noble  biros,  but  they  are  sadly 
deficient  in  chanictiT,  und  look  like  \vh«t  they  were  imtstly 
taken  from,  ill  stuffed  speciiaeaa*.  Tliere  is  more  to  b«i 
learnt  from  the  wood-cuts  of  the  lieads  by  SwainMU  in 
*  FftiuiftBonsali-Amerioaaa'  and  the '  Classification  of  Birds.' 
flmii  tram  diemoet  gorgeoiuly  ooloured  ill-sbaned  cngruN-ing. 
The  magnificent  works  of  Audubon  and  Gould  are  full  of 
the  character  of  the  respective  species :  Swain.<(on  particu- 
larly' excels  in  this,  whether  he  pourtrays  the  bird  in  his 
beautiful  drawinga,  or  gives  an  epitunu'  of  its  leadms?  points 
in  the  small  compass  of  a  wood  cut.  The  figures  in 
Yarrell's  '  British  Birds'  are  excellent,  and  cbarmiug  ex- 
amples of  .the  p«ribetio!ii  to  vhieb  wood  engmiiig  em  be 
«M»ed. 

Fossil  Falconid.*:. 

Dr.  Buckland  notices  tlie  n  mains  of  FulnnDdef  in  the 
lat  period  of  the  Tertiary  series  (Eocene  ])orii)d  uf  Lyell), 
and  figurei  a  Buzzard  {Buieo),  as  recent  and  fossil,  in  the 
first  plate  of  liis  Bridecwater  Treatise. 

FAI.CX)NRY.  or  HAWKING,  the  art  of  training  and 
flying  hawk*  to  tmke  other  bir^  Julius  Firmicus.  who 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  is  the  first  Latin 
writer  who  speaks  of  falconers  and  the  art  of  leaching  one 
( ies  of  binl  to  fly  at  and  catch  another.  The  art,  how- 
ever, had  been,  in  all  probability,  practised  iii  the  East 
^om  remote  ages;  whence  it  certainty  came  to  Europe. 

Fkmd  the  Heptarchy  to  the  time  of  Charles  II.  falconry 
^laa  the  priDcipel  amnsement  of  our  ancestors  in  England  : 
a  person  of  rank  scarcely  stirred  out  vitfaont  a  hftwfc  .«paa 
his  hand,  which,  in  ola  illuminations  and  upon  amtieiit 

seals,  is  the  criterion  of  nobility.  Harold,  afti  rv  nr  ls  king 
of  England,  i.s  thus  represented  in  tin-  Biu.  uv  lapestry, 
when  visiting  the  court  of  William  duke  of  Normandy. 

Florence  of  Worcester  (4to.  edit.  1592.  p.  310)  states 
that  King  Alfted  had  his  falconers  among  the  persons 
whom  he  eneoKaged  Ibr  their  skill  ia  difttrent  pcofemons ; 
and  a  metrieal  treatise  on  Che  art  of  ftkomy,  stiU  tatant, 
is  ascribed  to  Kiiip  Edward  the  Confessor. 

In  '  Dome«>da>  Book'  tho  practice  of  falconry  is  illustrated 
by  numerous  entrii'.<.  In  se\eral  places  we  find  a  i^um,  no 
leas  than  ten  pounds,  made  the  optional  (layment  instead  of 
finding  a  hawk  {Domesd.  torn.  i.  fol.  134,  b.  172,  230) ;  and 
onoe.  at  Worcester  (torn.  i.  172)  a  Norway  hawk  is  spe- 
eillad.  Aeries»  or  plaeaa  destined  for  the  breeding  or  train- 
ing of  hawks,  are  entered  in  the  Survey  in  Buoking- 
bara^ire,  GloucciUeisbiFe,  Worrcslershiie.  nerefordshirc, 
Shropshire,  and,  more  fr«>quently  than  in  other  count  if  ,  ii 
Cheshire;  as  well  as  among  the  lands  between  the  Kibble 
and  the  Mersey,  (/bid.  U}nL  i.  fu).  144,  152,  1«:{  b,  172. 
180.  262  b.  266  b,  2 07.  264.  265.  263  b,  266  b,  267.  267  b. 
mh.  S69.  270.) 

Nor  were  hawks  leiis  priaed  at  subsequent  periods.  Ac- 
"  cording  to  Madox  (Hist.  Kaerkeq.  i  273),  in  tne  !4th  Hen. 
II.i  \N'a'iter  Cnot,  one  of  the  king*!^  tenunts.  rendered  his 
rent  at  tlic  i-x<  lu  qui  r  m  three  hawkb  and  ihrei^  girfalcons. 
King  John  had  aUo  his  luiwks  iPat.  A,  Joh.  m.  2) ;  and 
upon  llu!  Patent  Roll  of  t^c  34th  Hen.  Ill,  a  copy  occurs 
01  the  letter  which  the  king  sent  in  that  year  to  the  kint; 
of  Norway  for  liawks.  Bray,  in  the  *  Hntory  of  Surrey.' 
(vol.  iii..  p.  K2.)  relates  a  eurious  uieedote  of^Henry  III.'s 
anger  with  one  Roper  Belet.  who  by  rea.son  of  sotnething 
be liad  done  ur  omitted  about  a  sjuir-hawk,  was  dLssciscfl  uf 
an  his  lands  and  AOs.  rent  in  Bai:!<)iot.  livthe  34th  Edw. 
m*  it  was  made  felony  to  steal  a  hawk  ;  to  take  its  eggs, 
mm  itt  a  penon's  own  gruund,  was  punishable  with  im- 

priMNiiiMiit  ftrayear  and  a  day.  besides  a  floe  at  the  king's 
pleasure.  In  Quean  BliaabeihVi  leitn  the  imprnonnent  was 

reduced  to  three  months;  but  the  oflendier  was  to  find 
security  for  his  good  behaviour  iur  seven  years,  or  lie  in 
prison  till  he  did.  (PMmaiit,  Alii.  20ol.«  6vo.  Loud.  1812, 
vol.  i.,  p.  212.) 

Edward  III.,  according  to  Froissart  {Chron.  i.,  c.  210), 
Bad  with  him  in  his  army,  when  be  invaded  France,  thirty 
ftlaonan  on  horseback,  who  had  dwise  of  his  hawks ;  and 
9HKf  diy  ha  eithac  tuiitad  or  want  to  the  rim  Ibr  the 

fnrpoie  of  hawking,  as  Ms  flmey  inclined  him.  Queen 
Elizabeth  i*"  represented  enjoyinc  ?b:-  sport  in  n  -.vihjd  imm 
in  Turberviks's  '  Falconry,'  published  in  1^75:  and  it  was 
lha  ftnoaiito  amaaanaBt  vi^  Kiaf  Jama  JL 


By  an  entry  upon  the  Ongin^ia  Rolls  of  the  35th  Bdw 
III.  {Origin^  vol.  ii.,  p.  1167)  it  appears  that  a  fiikon  gentil 
cost  20c.,  a  tarsil  gentil  I  Of,  a  torsil  lestour  6«.  Hd.,  and  a 
lanner  6<.  %d,i  tb^e  were  the  prices  which  the  sheriff  was 
to  give  for  hawks  for  the  kind's  u>c.  In  an  a<-<-.juiu  bo  »k 
uf  tiie  20th  Hen.  Vlli.  a  (>ut»hawk  and  twu  falrotis  ore 
prized  at  3/.,  and  five  falcons  and  a  tersil  ai  Bert  in  lii^ 
Address  to  the  Reader,  prefixed  to  bis  'Treatise  of  Uawkes 
and  Hawking.'  published  in  1619,  sajra  ha*faaa  fbr  a  Goe- 
hawka  and  a  Tarsail  a  hundred  marn.* 

Fkloonry  was  attempted  to  fa«  revived  by  Oeorge  Bart  of 
Orford,  who  died  in  1791 ;  and  in  Yorkshire  Col  Thornton 
liad  a  hav\kuig  establishment  at  a  rather  later  peruxl ;  Sir 
John  Sebright  and  a  few  other  gentlemen  also  practis«>d 
It  in  Norfolk  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  As 
a  rural  diversion  howvar,  principally  in  coniequienee  of 
the  endoeuias,  it  haagOM  into  diiuae. 

A  lift  «f  flia  hawks  wMch  were  most  used  by  s]iort»> 
men  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  is  f^iveii  in  Waliou^  *  Com- 
plete Angler ;'  and  an  explanation  of  the  words  of  art  \u 
liawkiDg  Will  be  flnuid  in  latham's  'Faleonry.'  4to.,  Load. 

1633. 

The  earliest  printed  treatise  on  hawking  in  English  ia 
the  '  Book  of  St.  Alban's,'  foU,  1481.  ascribed  to  Juliana 
BanMaorBeinefi.abbeaBofSopwell.  [Bebnkks.]  flme 
are  numerous  other  and  curious  treatises  upon  falconry 
both  in  French  and  English,  some  of  thorn  of  very  rare 
occurrence.  •  Le  Miroir  de  Phebus,  avec  I'Art  de  Fau- 
conerie,'  published  at  Fans  in  8vo.  without  date,  was  the 
first  work  upon  the  aulgaet  printed  in  tha  YftnA  Ian* 
guage. 

For  further  information  upon  Falconry  and  its  practice^ 
the  reader  may  refer  to  Spelman's  Glottary,  v. '  Acceptor,' 
edit.  All.,  Lend..  1626,  p.  7  ;  Warton's  Obterv.  on  Spenafi^$ 

Bnry  Quei-u.  vol.  ii..  p.  171—173  ;  Strutl's  Sportt  and  Pat- 
tirnca  aj  the  Peojdeqf  England,  .:to.,  Lond.,  1810,  pp.  21 — 33; 
and  Ila^ilewooa's  ikterury  Researches  into  the  Hmtory  qJ 
the  Book  qf  St.  AlUm'x.  4to,  Load.,  1810,  pp.  21—4* 

[FALCONIDjE.] 

FALCU'MCULUS.  CLainAiNB.1 

FALKIRK,  a  conaldenble  market,  peat-town  and  parish. 

in  Stirlingshire,  Z-X  miles  west  by  north  of  Kdinbur<:li.  an ; 
12  miles  south  by  east  of  Stirling.  The  parish  is  nearl 
seven  miles  in  length  by  about  four  m  breadth,  and  tin- 
whole  is  perfectly  level,  except  that  part  on  which  the  town 
stands.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Carron, 
which  gives  name  to  the  celebnated  iron  workSk  aituated 
near  the  fertile  tract  called  the  *  Osne  of  Falkirk.'  The 
town  is  thriving  and  increasing  in  trade  and  population. 
It  consists  of  one  long  street,  called  High-strwt.  extending 
about  half  a  mile,  atnl  is  lighted  with  s^as.  It  is  situated  ui 
a  wealthy  and  densely  ixjuplcd  district,  in  the  midst  of  col- 
lieries and  manufactories,  aiul  is  the  chief  town  in  tbeea»t«^i 
part  of  Stirlingshire.  The  eatenaiva  luburba  comnnse  the 
villages  of  Lauriston,  GfahamstOiwn,Bajttsford,ai^  Oamekii. 
together  wuh  the  seaport  town  of  Grangemouth.  Tbt^ 
SUDurba  owe  their  rise  to  the  great  canal  passing  ihroiifih 
them,  and  to  their  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Carr  ui  works 
which  are  only  a  mile  distant  from  the  eunal,  -.md  trhtcb 
have  a  raUway  communication  with  the  basin  in  BainsfonL 
The  town-house  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  High-street,  and 
in  this  quarter  both  the  houses  and  shops  are  large.  The 
new  church  haa  a  fine  ateepla  130  feet  in  height.  The 
old  church  was  a  very  ancient  structure,  and  bunt  in  the 
former  across.  According  to  an  iiisi  riptioii  that  was  <iiv 
covered  when  takmg  it  down  in  IftiO,  it  appears  la  \,ixt 
b<'C!i  founded  by  Malcolm  111  ,:i  1  i)J7.  In  the  cliurch  \ urd 
Were  interred  Sir  John  Graham  and  Sir  John  Stewart,  wbe 
were  killed  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  22nd  July,  1298.  while 
defending  the  indepeodenoe  of  their  cmmtiy  under  WaOas* 
against  Edwaid  L  On  eaeh  aide  of  the  Hi^-etreet  namw 
and  confined  streets  branch  oiT,  one  of  w-hi«h  extends  up- 
wards of  a  mile  towards  Carroji,  pasaing  through  Buintfonl 
and  Grahamstown.  On  th  banks  of  the  canal  are  lorse 
com-mills,  a  foundry,  and  a  distillery.  There  are  alsusoow 
extensive  tar  works  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  varket-dsf 
is  Thursday,  and  the  trysts  or  cattle  fiun  are  held  thtae 
timai  a  year,  when  black  cattle,  principally  for  the  BngM 
markets,  and  likewise  sheep  and  nnrMa.  are  exposed  (br  aal« 
to  a  very  great  amount  indeed  this  is  the  iarg«st  catik 
market  in  Scx)tland.  Tl  -  1  wn  uf  Falkirk  was  formt-rh  > 
buxgh  of  remhty ;  it  aflerwai  d^  became  a  burEh  of  bann;.  > 
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ID  If  IS,  ef  the  «ui  of  Linlithgow  and  Callander«  by  who^ 
ftriUtlire  his  estates  and  superiorities  be<»iiie  VBsted  in 
th«  oown,  la  1 720  the  «sute  of  C«U«ider  win  purebaMd 
by  th>  York  Bidldmn  Comiwny.  from  whom,  in  17S3,  it 

was  acquired  by  the  late  William  Forbes  of  Callander,  the 
father  of  the  present  occupier.  Dariui;  the  time  ilii;  e.-tate 
was  held  by  the  York  Buildini^s  Company  there  was  ahvays 
a  resident  baron -bailie;  and  Mr.  Forbes  continued  to  name 
a  pers^ou  to  that  o^cc  till  about  tbe  end  of  the  tuft  ontary. 
Siooe  then  the  office  bM  b««D  VMtBt. 

Hio  mungnMnt  of  dw  aftirs  of  the  tovn  and  commu- 
nitjr  ii  ot  pntont  vetted  in  two  separate  bodies,  the  stent- 
masteiB  and  eommittee  of  feuars.  The  sient-masters  are 
elected  annually,  and  are  twcnty-t'our  in  number ;  four  being 
I'hosen  by  the  merchants,  two  by  eaeh  of-the  trades  or  guil(^ 
of  hammermen,  wr-t^ht!;,  weavers,  shoemakers,  masons, 
tailors,  bakers  and  brewers,  and  four  froio  the  sttburbs  of 
the  town.  Any  person  beluuging  to  anyof  thiBiettades  is 
qualified  to  vote  Ua  and  lo  be  eleeted  a  atent-maator  of  kia 
craft.  By  the  act  3  and  4  Winiam  IV.,  e.  77,  the  town  of 
Falkirk  obtained  a  municipal  lonstitulion.  The  coundl 
consists  of  a  provost,  three  baihes,  a  treasurer,  and  seven 
councillors.  Areording  to  the  population  returns  for  1831 
the  burgh  and  parish  of  Falkirk  contained  12,743  persons. 
It  returns  a  member  to  parliament  in  union  with  the  burj^hs 
of  Lanark.  Linlithfey»  Hamiltoo,  and  Aiidrie.  Ihe  &)a 
of  the  town  b  1  TOw.,  its  levenne  ahout  SOOiL,  and  annual 
expenditure  174/.  The  patronage  is  in  the  crown.  Near 
Falkirk  the  Pretender  gained  a  victory  over  the  royal  array 
on  the  17th  of  January.  17'lf).  Hero  also  is  a  part  of  the 
Rutuaii  wall,  known  by  the  name  of '  Graham's  Dyke,'  built 
in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius.  The  grammar 
and  English  aohoola  Falkirk  are  in  high  repute:  their  arc 
all  private  exeept  the  perish  one,  the  maater  of  vhMh  is 
appointed  by  the  heritor.^.  (Playfiir's  Description  qf  Scof- 
land;  Sinclair's  StcUisHcal  Account  o/ Scotland ;  Bound- 
ary Report* ;  Municipal  CoqtoratioitRtfiorti,  I8SS;  Popu 
iatinn  Returns.) 

FALKL.\NO.  HENRY  CARY,  VISCOUNT,  do- 
Kcended  from  the  Carys  of  Ckickington.  wa>«  the  son  of  Sir 
Edward  Gary  of  Berkhamsted  and  Aldenham  in  Herlford- 
ahiitty  at  which  latter  pboe  he  waa  bom  hue  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Bliiaheth.  When  ahout  nxteen  yean  of  age.  he 
was  sent  to  Exete;  College,  Oxford;  but  he  left  that  uni- 
versity without  UiKiiig  a  degree.  In  1608  ho  was  made 
one  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  at  the  creation  of  Henry. 
Prince  of  Waks;  and  in  1617  was  twom  in  Ck>mptroUer 
of  his  Majesty's  household,  and  madrono  of  his  privy  coun- 
cil. On  the  loth  November,  1620,  he  waaoMled  Viscount  of 
Falkland,  in  til*  county  of  Fifb,  in  Seothuid.  KtogJamesI.. 
knowing  his  abilities  and  experience,  constituted  him  Lord 
Deputy  of  Ireland,  into  which  oRir«  he  was  sworn  Septcm- 
lier  18lh.  and  continued  in  it  till  1629.  During  his 
adrainistraiiuii  he  is  said  to  have  kept  a  strict  hand  over 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  that  kingdom,  which  gave  them 
occasion  to  send  complaints  to  the  court  of  England  against 
him,  till,  by  then  efiuoiour  and  prevailing  power,  he  was 
removed  in  disgrace.  Leland  in  nis  '  History  of  Ireland,' 
has  given  the  character  of  his  government.  '  Lord  Falk- 
land,' he  savs,  '  ^>eems  to  have  been  more  distinguished  by 
his  rectitude  than  abilitiefi.  In  a  government  which  n:- 
quired  vigour  and  austerity,  be  was  indolent  and  gentle  ; 
oourtinz  rather  than  terrilying  the  factious.  He  was  ha- 
rassed by  the  intrigues  and  clamours  of  the  kiogfs  ministers, 
vbom  he  could  not  alwaya  gratify  to  the  full  exlent  of  their 
deahres;  his  actions  were  severely  maligned  at  the  eotut  of 
England;  hi.'*  administration  in  cons^-quencr -.^  i^  -autious 
and  embarrassed.^  Such  a  governor  was  Uttle  qualified  to 
awe  the  numerous  and  powerful  body  of  recusants,  relying 
on  their  ments,  and  stimulat4.>d  by  their  ccclcfiiastius  to  the 
most  imprudent  excesses.'  Lord  Falkland  returned  and 
lived  in  honour  and  esteem  till  163S»  in  whkh  year,  in  the 
nooth  of  September,  he  died,  in  eonieqiMiiee  9f  having 
>raken  one  of  bis  legs  by  an  accident  in  Theobald's  Park. 
Wood  includes  Lord  Falkland  among  the  Oxford  writers. 
The  only  work  of  his  which  was  published  was  a  Hittory  of 
th«  mmt  mfortutuUe  Prince  Edicard  11^  edited  by  Sir 
James  Harrington,  in  folio  and  octavo,  in  1680.  One  of  his 
letters  is  printed  in  the  '  Catmla,'  and  three  or  four  others 
lemain  unpublished  in  the  Harieian  Collection  of  Manu- 
m^BflU  in  the  Btitiah  Museum.  Lord  Orford  says  bo  was 
MMrkabla  for  Mt  Ittwntaon  to  prevent  liis  name  being 
•■iHiiwMtrt,  fey  wtfldlr  eoMadbg  ia  it  the  moeMitS 


years  of  his  ag«,  aud  by  that  means,  detecting  a  man 
narl  not  observed  so  nice  a  particularity.    {Bio^r.  Brit.. 
Kippis's  edit.,  vol.  ill,  p.  290;  Leland's  Hi*t.     IreL,  voL 
ii.,  p.  474  ;  Park's  edit  of  Lord  Oribrd's  Roytdand  Ifobtt 
Authors,  vol.  v.,  p.  65.) 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS,  Tlie,  arc  a  group  of  inland.** 
situated  in  the  southern  Ailanlic  Ocean,  between  .')1"40' 
and  .52"  10'  S.  lat.,  and  57*'  3o'  and  60"  W.  long.  There 
are  iw  o  larger  islands,  called  East  and  West  Falkland,  and  a 
number  of  smaller  ones,  which  it  is  said  amount  to  more  than 
9(1.  The  strait  which  separates  the  larger  islands  is  called 
Falkland  or  Carlisle'  Strait,  and  is  from  six  to  ten  miles  wide. 
The  surfiioe  of  both  islands  is  calculated  to  be  about  3400 
square  miles,  or  about  1000  miles  more  than  that  of  Devon 
shire.  The  northern  distriets  in  both  islands  are  rather 
mountainous,  but  the  highest  ground  does  not  much  exceed 
'2000  feet  above  tbe  sea-level.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
the  phuns  stretch  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  along  tlie  margin 
of  the  sen;  the  aouUwm  diatrieta  are  more  level,  and  hardly 
eontdn  a  hill.  The  whole  eoast.  especially  in  the  northern 

distri'  T  .  In  r.jisrh  indented,  and  contains  numerous  excellent 
harbours,  ^mong  wliu  h  the  most  frequented  are  Berkeley 
Sound  on  West  Falkland  anil  Port  Egmont  on  East  Falk- 
land: both  these  bays  are  spacious,  of  sufficient  depth  for 
men-of-war,  and  have  excellent  anchoring  ground.  Tlie 
climate  of  these  islands  does  not  differ  much  from  thai  of  ' 
the  British  islands.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  is  be- 
tween 26*  and  7i*;  in  winter  between  26'  avA  '.i  ",  m-j]  in 
summer. bet wct'u  jO'  and  75".  The  weather  ii>  lutlici  un- 
settled. The  snow  disappears  in  a  few  hours,  except  on 
tbe  tops  of  the  muunlains,  and  the  ice  is  seldom  above  an 
iix'h  tiuck.  Fogs  are  frequent,  especially  in  autumn  and 
spnng,  but  they  usually  disappear  towards  noon.  The  vege> 
tat  ion  is  very  rapid. 

No  trees  grow  on  tbe  islands,  but  wood  for  building  mav 
easdy  be  obtained  flom  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens.  Peat 
ii.il  s  ii;[>  bushes,  which  are  abundant,  supjilv  fui-l.  Several 
a;jUj.c^.butic  plants  glow  m  abundance.  The  i.^lancl>  eon- 
tain  fuxes.  but  they  differ  from  thosf  of  Europ<?,  liavinsi  a 
thick  head  aud  a  coarse  fur.  Seals  are  found  on  the  rocks 
close  to  the  islands.  Many  black  whalt.s  are  caught  ii 
the  neighbouring  seas.  A  kind  of  ILh.  between  the  mulle: 
and  tlM  salmon,  is  very  abundant,  especially  in  spring. 
Game  is  extremely  coinuion.  esjiccially  wild  geese  and 
ducks,  which  are  easily  tamed.  Tlie  tlucks  of  gulls  and 
penguins  which  viait  thsaa  aborea  era  valu^le  on  account 

of  their  eggs. 

The  Europeans  Mho  settled  in  these  islands  about  tbe 
middle  of  tlw  last  century  brought  with  them  domestic 
animals:  on  their  settlements  being  broken  up,  the  animals 

remained*  and  some  of  them  thrive  well.  There  are  herd- 
of  wild  h<Mmed  cattle  and  of  wild  hogs ;  (he  horses  a{e  ol 
small  si2e,  but  very  hardv.  and  may  be  broken  in,  though 
with  some  difficulty.  Rabbits  are  very  numerous,  of  a 
large  size,  and  have  a  fine  fur. 

The  soil,  especially  along  the  base  of  tbe  mountains  and 
hills,  is  well  adapted  to  cultivation,  consisting  generally  ol 
ftom  six  to  eight  inches  of  Uack  vegetable  mould.  Wheat 
and  flax  have  been  raised,  and  poutoes,  cabbages,  turnips, 
and  other  kinds  t.f  m  ^;  ; tables,  largely  and  of  excellent  t 
quality.  As  lo  other  kinds  of  produce,  the  capabilities  of 
the  soil  have  not  yet  been  ascertained.  It  ii  probahtft  Iht* 
even  fruit-trees  will  succeed  in  sheltered  places. 

These  islands  were  discovered  in  1594  by  Hawkin.s.  who 
called  them  Hawkins' Maidonlalanda,  and  atterwanls again 
in  1689  by  Strong,  who  gave  them  the  name  wMeh  fhey 
now  bear.  A  French  vessel  from  St  Malo  landed  here  in 
1710,  and  named  them  Isles  Malouiiics.  The  French  formed 
a  settlement  in  1764  on  Berkeley  Sgund  which  iliey  called 
St.  Loum,  but  it  was  given  up  to  the  Spaniards  in  1767.  aod 
some  time  after  abandoned.  The  English  settled  in  Port 
Egmont  in  17G5,  but  aAer  a  few  yeara  thtf  were  expelled 
by  tbe  Spaniards.  A  negotiation  followed,  faj  whien  the 
English  recovered  possession  of  the  settlement.'  On  this 
occasion  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a  pamphlet  about  tbe  islands 
in  answer  to  one  of  the  letters  of  Junius,  in  which  he  dejire- 
eiated  their  value  as  much  as  Junius  had  exaggerated  it. 
The  English  kept  possession  of  this  place  up  to  1  774,  when 
it  was  also  abanuoned.  But  when,  about  the  beginning  of  ttie 
present  century,  the  whale-fishery  in  the  aeas  aurruuading 
the  antaietio  polft  b^gan  lo  beeoma  impartut,  these  islands 
again  attractod  attciraon,  and  this  interest  waa  still  further 
inMBMBA  whiB  tte  coMMm  widi  th«  Mom  «oaa(  flf 
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South  America  was  opened  to  all  nations  by  the  navig^atinn 
nusd  Cape  Horn.     Tlie  English  a^a  n  iVrmud  a  Miia'.l  i 
letttoment  io  Port  Egmont  in  1817.  pnnripally  as  a  place 
of  reftvainnent  fcr  the  whalers.  Berkeley  Sound,  which  b  i 
better  situated  ftr  woU  bound  rauDd  Cm  Bora*  ms 
settled  by  a  snail  colony  sent  tiwro  from  Buonot  Ajtm  in  \ 
IHJJ,  but  the  Eni^lish  government  took  pos-ii'si^ion  of  it 
Roon  afterwards.    [Lnndan  Geng.  Journ.,  Ill  and  VI.] 

FALL  OF  BODIES.  Under  this  head  we  propose 
simply  to  explain  the  laws  which  regulate  the  fall  of  a  i 
material  substance,  supposed  •ithor  to  be  allowed  to  drop 
or  to  bNi  Dtojected  directly  ttMrards  or  downwards.  The  < 
motion  or  a  body  projected  in  Ml  oUllqae  or  horizontal 
direction  comfs  under  Projectilbb,  Thbory  of;  the 
nature  of  the  forces,  which  cause  the  descent  or  retard  the 
a.seent,  under  Accbleration,  Gravity.  &c-.  :  and  tht;  cir- 
cam»tances  which  intluence  more  or  less  the  results  about 
to  be  qieeifled,  under  Projectiles,  RsitmilCBS.Iton01l 
or  TU  Bastb  ;  MortoN.  Laws  or. 

The  resistanoe  of  the  air  does  not  gmdy'aflfbct  the 
motion  of  bodies,  unless  either — 1,  the  hodies  themselves 
he  my  light,  as  in  the  case  of  fBathers,  or — 2,  the  velocitiei 
be  Teiy  great,  as  in  that  of  a  cannon  ball.  T!io  law  ac- 
cording to  which  this  resistance  acts  is  not  »eU  ascertained 
for  great  veluciiics;  but  for  moderate  velocities  it  is  not  far 
from  the  truth  to  say  that  it  is  as  the  square  of  the  velocity: 
that  is  to  say,  whatever  resistance  thorc  may  be  to  a 
teloci^  of  10  feet  per  seemid>  there  is  /our  times  as  much 
to  20  net  per  second,  nfn*  times  as  much  to  30' feet  per 
second,  and  so  on. 

Neglecting  the  resistance  of  the  air,  let  us  first  .suppose 
a  body  (say  a  bullet  )  to  be  allowed  to  drop  from  a  height 
above  the  earth.  The  law  of  its  motion  is  as  fuUou-s.  It 
acquires  velocity  uniformly  at  the  rate  of  32|  feet  per 
aeeond:  that  is,  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  a  second  it  is 
in  such  motion  as  would,  were  the  action  of  the  earth  to 
cease,  cause  it  to  describe  8,',  feet  in  a  second.  At  the  end 
of  one  second  the  rate  of  motion  is  32J  feet  per  second ;  at 
the  end  of  two  seconds,  64|  per  second,  and  s<i  on  :  that  is, 
the  fall  of  a  body  is  a  uniformly  ACCEr;KU,VTi;D  motion.  In 
tlie  article  just  cited  the  law  of  this  motion  is  farther  ex- 
plained. We  shall  here  collect  the  principal  formuls  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  referring  to  Pb:<dvlum  and  Ar- 
WOoo'sMachinb,  for  the  manner  in  which  the  main  feet  of 
ttw  acceleration  being  32|  per  second  is  proved  and  verified. 

Let^=.r.'i 

/  =  the  number  of  seconds  during  which  the  motion 
has  lasted  when  the  budv  lias  at  tamed  a  velooi^of  feet 
per  second,  and  described  a  length  of  v  feet. 

Firstly,  suppose  the  bullet  simply  to  drop  wftlXMlt  any 
initial  impulse  being  communicaXed.  Then 

Thus,  either  of  -  the  thre^  w  t, »,  being  givsh,  the  eOiers 

may  be  found. 

Secondly,  suppose  the  bullet  to  be  projected  downward^ 
with  a  velo<  ity  of  a  feet  per  second  ;  the  consequence  is 
still  a  unifortn  addition  of  ^  feet  per  second  to  the  velocity, 
and  «0  ham 

Thirdly,  suppose  the  bullet  to beprojeeted upwards  with 
a  velocity  of  a  feet  per  second.  Toe  action  of  the  earth 
eagins  1^  produoine  a  loes  of  veloci^at  the  rate  of  feet 
lost  per  second.  This  lasts  tmtll  the  veloeity  of  the  bullet 

is  entirely  destroyed,  after  which  it  begins  to  descend  with- 
out any  initial  impulse,  and  we  have  the  first  case  repeated. 
jPNirii^tlmMiMt, 

and  the  height  through  which  the  bullet  will  ascend  is 
a^-z--g  feet,  the  time  oJ  doing  which  is  a-^g  seconds.  A  fter 
this  the  first  case  may  be  repeated :  but  this  is  not  neces- 
sary; for  the  preceding  equations  will  continue  to  repre- 
sent tlM  rtlatioas  whidi  aetnaUy  exist,  provided  that  v, 
*ieeoming  negative,  be  Interpreted  as  indicating  that  the 

turn  has  taken  place  and  the  bullet  has  l  e^un  it>  descent, 
and  also  that  t  feecoraing  negative  \ie  init.rpteti  d  to  nu\;:i 
that  the  descent  has  conlinue<l  until  the  bullet  bai  }).i-,rd 
thiMugh  the  point  fVom  which  it  was  first  thrown,  and  fallen 
below  It.  For  instance  (supposiiu;  g—3i  for  simplicity),  let 
a  htallet  he  piuieeted  vputardt  wiA  4  vdodty  of  )00  feet 
per  aeoend,  when  will  U  be^  ind  at  irbtt  hitalltll  tt  bt 
MNfiBK,  at  flw  and  ttf  tan  aMMMht 


r=  100-32 X  10^-220,  or  the  bullet  is  moving  «lBM»i 

wardg  at  the  rate  of  220  feet  per  second. 

fslOOX  10-^x32X10*= '600,  or  the  bullet  is  000 
feet  below  the  point  from  which  it  was  thrown  upwarda. 

FALLACY,  as  defined  by  Archbishop  Whalely.  teWf 
unsound  mode  of  arguing  which  a|>peBia  to  carry  eoBvi^ 
tion  and  to  be  decisi\e  of  thi'  Question  in  hand,  when  in 
fairness  it  is  not.  Bentbam's  definition  in  his  '  Book  of 
Fallacies'  is  this:  '  By  the  name  of  fallacy  it  is  common  to 
desigt)ate  any  argument  employed,  or  topic  suggested,  for 
the  purpose,  or  with  a  probomll^,  of  producing  the  effect 
of  aaoaptioi^— of  causug  lOBa  emneous  opwioa  to  be 
entartahied  by  any  person  to  whoee  mind  such  vrgwwM 
may  have  been  presented.'  Accordingly  if  an  argument 
be  undesigne<lly  vicious,  and  without  any  attempt  at  de- 
ception, it  is  more  correctly  termed  a  paralogism,  and  it 
is  the  intention  of  iraud  that  constitutes  the  fallacy  or 
sophism.  There  is,  however,  a  legitimate  use  of  fallacy 
trliidi  ia  too  often  unn^ked  by  writers  on  logic.  Thus  m 
modem  tfaaes  Kant  has  employed  the  dilemma  for  a  puidf 
scientific  purpose ;  and  from  the  imposaibiU^  <^  two  oppo- 
site and  conflicting  cases,  has  inferred,  hot  as  w  tha  usual 
deduction,  that  the  h\pothesis  upon  which  they  both  re>t 
IS  faliie  and  untenable,  but  that  the  truth  is  interme- 
diate. In  like  manner  did  Zeno  of  Elea  infer  the  inade- 
quacy of  sense  to  represent  the  truth,  from  his  conclu- 
sion that  either  a  bushel  of  .'corn  must  make  no  noise  in 
falling  or  else  the  fall  of  the  amitUeat  portion  of  a  single  gnin 
must  DC  perceptible  to  the  ear.  Again,  the  amous  *  Me> 
garian  fallacies  of  the  Heap  and  the  Bald-head*  (acervus 
calvus),  in  which  it  is  proved  that  these  notions  are  Incapa- 
ble of  any  precise  determination,  may  have  been  dosi^jned 
to  show  that  the  distinctions  of  degree  (here  reprtisenitd 
hf  Heap  and  Bald-head)  are  unavailable  for  philo.sophical 
purposes,  and  thtueby  to  call  attention  to  the  difficulty  of 
admitting  into  sHenee  the  vague  representatums  of  sense. 

Aristotle  in  his  treatise  '  \)c  Sophistiris  Elcnchis'  bli 
laboured  to  expose  and  classify  the  different  fallacies  vhieh 
he  terms  topnlsmata  (aofianara).  He  dnides  thetn  into 
those  extra  dicHonem  (ffw  rqc  Xijiwc)  w  here  the  fallacj  i» 
in  the  process  of  reasoning,  and  those  in  dichone  (vapa  r^y 
Uliv)  where  it  lies  in  the  sulneotrmatter.  The  former 
have  by  the  adioolmen  beenealled  iirmal,  the  latter  ma- 
terial. Dr.  Whately  proposes  the  terma  logieal  and  noo- 
logical ;  which  terminology  has  at  least  the  advantage  in  s 
scientific  point  of  view  t!uat  it  excludes  from  the  domain  uf 
logic  much  that  is  extraneous  to  it :  for  the  fallac.e->  c  f 
form  may  be  reduced  to  the  syllogism  with  four  terra*  w  hich 
the  analytical  process  of  demonstration  can  alone  diM:over. 
Whereas  thoee  of  the  matter  must  be  corrected  by  the  for- 
mation of  valid  prmdples  and  a  correct  generalitanon  « 
terms,  which  belong  to  the  nntbeiis  of  inaactioa,  wfaieh 
is  totally  alien  fiooi  1e|^  aa  the  seioiMia  of  demonstrative 
reasoning. 

For  an  enumeration  and  exposition  of  the  sevewdsoia.-n,- 
see  the  sections  on  fallacy  in  Whaieh's  Logie;  aiod  lor 
the  exposure  of  that  class  of  fallacies  whu  h  he  has  called 

Blitioid  iirilaeiefc  Um  work  of  Bentham  already  cited,  Bv»« 
kndon,  lt34. 

FALLING  STARS.  [Aesoutei.] 
FALLOPIAN  TUBES.  The  Fallopian  tubes,  f*^  called 
from  the  anatuii^ist  who  first  aicurutely  described  them,  are 
tortuous  and  slender  membranous  canals  about  three  mches 
in  length,  which  proceed  on  each  aide  from  the  two  upper 
omnonof  the  flattened  triangular  or  pear-shaped  body  ol  the 
utaroa.  They  communieate  with  its  eavity  bv  minute  open- 
ings capable  of  admitting  a  large  bristle.  As  they  di^^erge 
outwaros  from  their  origin,  they  enlarge.  %nd.  curving  back- 
wards, terminate  obli<iuely  in  open  fringed  extremities 
directed  towards  ihe  ovaries,  which  he  below  and  somewhat 
behind  them.  They  are  included,  as  are  likewise  the  ovar  e&. 
in  the  dupUeature  of  the  peritoneal  linine  of  the  abaomeu. 
called  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  utertis,  by  w  hich  that  buhr 
is  itself  invested  and  attached  laterally  to  the  eaviif  of  tha 
pelvis.  A  production  of  this  membrane  aheatbea  them  is 
their  l(X)se  trumpet-shaped  e.xtremities,  and  turning  over  t'l* 
edge  is  <  ontiiiucd  for  some  distance  up  the  interior  surti  t. 
fiuallv  blendiiit;  witli  ilie  mucous  lining  which  ut  cum;  ar.irt 
them  in  their  exit  from  the  uterus.  This  is  the  only  instaQ^e 
in  the  bwly  of  the  continuity  of  a  ssnnis  and  mucous  vaeva 
hrane,  and  probably  has  soow  wnettL  iia  the  spreading  d 
fa^BMUgatoj^^^  of  ^^flyM^9%t^^g^ 
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Before  thu  period  of  conception  these  tubes  arc  observed 
in  the  lower  animals  to  become  more  full  of  blood,  and  to 
atM  ft  writhing  peristaltic  motion  like  that  which  tnipclH 
IIm  alinent  along  the  intestinal  canal.  Gertaio  promi 
MMM  u»  alao  olwenrad  at  tU»  tuna  on  tha  aurftm  of  Um 
ovariai,  prodwjed  1^  the  matuimtion  anil  swelMng  of  tha 
GrOii/San  v-^^'idft.  which  are  the  os-a  or  g^  r^.l=  ifthp  future 
pr«5«ny.  Ttuj  l-'allopian  tubes  then  boiuuii;  aitaolied  by 
their  o,  Ljii  fimbriated  mouths  over  these  prumincnces ;  and 
laoMvmg  th«  vesicles  a«  they  burst  through  the  peritoneal 
aovwiBf  of  tba  ovaries, .  convey  tbem  Vf  the  peiiilaltio 
motian  «•  have  BMntionad  into  tha  utania. 

?Fhafhir  theaa  ganaa  an  almna  feeandatad  haftta  they 
reach  their  destination  is  disputed.  Such  is  unquestionably 
the  ftct  in  what  is  called  extra  uterinn  conception.  In 
these  cases  the  g^m  n cm::  rij  inbcs  the  uterus  at  nil.  but 
remains  in  the  inlermediate  canal  and  becuuaes  attached  to 
its  surface:  in  this  position  it  tnay  attain  \U  full  size,  ex- 
panding tha  tube  aa  it  grows,  till  at  length  it  gives  way,  and 
the  fiBtMaaeapaa  into  the  general  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
Such  eases  are  not  necessarily  fhtal;  the  foetus,  dead  of 
eoune,  sometimes /becomes  enclosed  after  a  certain  period 
in  a  membranou.s  cys',  .gradually  extended  around  it  flpom 
the  parifftM  of  the  ahdomon :  and  may  remain  for  many 
)e;iis  without  cxcitinu;  nnn-h  irritation.  In  other  instancies 
abjicesaes  form  and  breok  in  su<;cession,  di»cbai^;iog  the 
honas  and  other  unabsorbed  parts  of  the  f<0tlli«  and  the 
em  arentoal^  doea  well.  But  auoh  feaulia  an  rare ;  and 
nothing  but  the  CMarean  ojieration  afVbrda  nueh  pro<ij>crt 

of  ^av!I)tf  llff'. 

F.-VLLUPPIO.  CAlililEIXO.  or  FALLO'PIUS,  was 
bomat  Modena  about  the  year  1  j'.M  He  wa^  one  of  the  three 
dtstiaguisbod  anatotnutts  of  the  sixteenth  centurj',  to  whom 
CttVier,  an  unquestionable  authority  on  such  subjects,  has 
aatflgned  the  OMiit  of  restoring,  or  rather  eieatmg  their 
adenee  in  its  modem  and  exact  ibm.  Hia  anoeiatea  in 
this  award  of  praise  are  Vesalius  and  Eustachius,  the  former 
of  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  united  professorships  of  ana- 
tomy and  surj;ory  at  I'adua  in  1551  The  latter  taiij^ht  at 
Rome  during  the  same  period  with  less  success  and  perhaps 
more  ability,  and  their  writinga  indieaie  aome  mutual  Jea- 
lousy. [EusTACHitra.] 

Fallopius  appears  at  one  time  to  have  held  an  ecclesias- 
tical appointmaiU  in  tha  eathedial  at  Modena,  which  he 
reatgneii  to  devote  himself  to  more  congenial  ptirsuits. 
Having  gratified  lii*  curiosity  by  travelling,'  through  the 
m«)«i  intfM-estinir  parts  ol'  Eurupt\  he  .settled  lor  a  time  as  a 
public  tc.icher  of  anatomy  at  Ferrara.  where  he  had  re- 
ceived a  medical  education.  But  be  soon  quitted  that 
univeraitjr,  which  was,  in  bet,  a  sphere  too  mrraiw  for  his 
talents;  and  bad  leetured  at  PiaaftraeoM  mu*  vilh  in- 
ereaatng  reputathm  under  the  patnmage  of  the  if*t  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  [Cosmo  I.],  when  he  was  induced  hy  the 
liberal  proffers  of  the  V'^enetian  senate  to  repair  to  Padua  to 
take  the  place  of  Vesalius,  who  liad  been  obliged  (  ■  :i'  i  n 
his  academic  otlices  by  one  of  the  disastrous  uicideuts 
which  have  thrown  a  romantic  intereat  eifWr  the  latter  part 
of  hia  remarkable  lifie.   [V  ksali  ua] 

The  anidiea  of  Mhipius  were  by  no  maana  eontoed  to 
otie  department  of  natural  htstoi^.  He  appeara  to  have 
oocupied  himself  among  the  rest  with  the  subject  of  syatem- 
Stic  botany,  which  had  very  recently  bejrun  to  attract 
atKintion.  In  this,  as  m  all  uiher  siet>s  in  the  revival  of 
learning,  Italy  look  tlie  lead.  The  firsl  botanic  garden  had 
h<%ii  eaublulitid  at  Pisa  by  Cosmo  de'  Medici  in  1543,  and 
\x  as  at  this  time  under  Ule  management  of  Cmalpinua, 
rBoTAHY.]  The  aeoond  «aa  eaiablishad  two  yean  laier  at 
P^ua ;  and  the  charge  of  thii  garden,  with  the  prolbasorial 
ilij;ies  annexed  to  it,  wa>  committed  to  Fallopius  soon  after 
111-,  arrival  in  that  univor-ity.  The  b<5lann!al  reseisn-hes 
mil  collections  he  liad  maile  during  hii  travels,  and  his 
subsequent  opportuniti«ii  at  Pisaof  aocei^  to  the  best  sources 
»f  contemporary  information,  had  probably  fitted  him  in  no 
sommon  degree  to  undertake  thia  additional  ehafgCb  which 
he  is  said  to  have  suatainad  with  gieat  ability  and  ipplauae. 
He  did  not  write,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  he  lectured 
jxpressiy  on  the  subject  of  botany  as  a  system  :  but  there 
ire  many  allusions  'u  ,i  m  iu.s  and  amonq  ttirm  nf  : 

Mjveral  treatises  on  the  pi-epanUiott  and  use  of  various  me- 
liciaal  herba,  aawall  aa  «f  thn  mineral  mhaiaacea  wnphwed 
n  ptwrtnaogr* 

in  ttdiditbn  to  his  merit  aa  a  natwaliit  and  a  teacher, 

Pallopius  was  an  excellent  and  exprditious  operator,  and 
liharwiee,  for  hia  time,  a  good  practical  surgeon.   His  cha> 


raster  with  posterity  in  this  respect  is  somewhat  tainted  By 
the  appearance  of  a  degree  of  quackery  in  the  concealment 
of  bis  remedies,  and  a  trumpotinij;  forth  of  their  virtue* 
which  his  experience  of  them  rrmld  .lot  have  iustiHed.  But 
our  own  age  u  sot  ao  ftee  from  the  like  proleaaional  sina, 
or  from  the  credulity  which  tempta  to  thefr  commission,  aa 
to  make  it  a  matter  of  surprise  tnat  such  tbir.^^-  'v -i  p  rm- 
si»l»Tit  three  centuries  ago  with  the  high  rcpuliiUuii  ul  i  ai- 
lopius. 

AAcr  a  short  but  brilliant  career  of  eleven  yeara  both  in 
practice  and  as  a  teacher,  he  died  at  Padua  in  1562,  and 
was  suoeeed^  by  his  fovourite  pupil  Fabiieiu*  ah  Aqun 
pendente. 

The  only  work  certainly  known  to  have  been  revised  by 
himself  was  a  N'olume  entitled  '  Anatomical  Ob-^ervations. 
It  was  first  printed  in  8vo.  at  Venice,  in  the  vear  before  his 
death,  and  has  been  fVequcntly  reprinted,  tie  pubUcation 
of  this  work  forms  an  epoch  in  the  science  of  human  ana- 
tomy. There  is  no  part  of  the  fVarae  with  which  the  author 
does  not  display  a  masterly  acquaintance.  Many  important 
parte  of  it  ne  was  the  first  to  describe,  if  not  to  observe , 
and  sevetai  of  them  stfll  bear  his  name.  His  lectures  on 
pharmacy,  surgery,  and  anatomy  were  niiblished  aHer  his 
death  in  various  forms  and  with  very  difft  iciit  degrttes  of 
fidelity  bv  his  pupils.  The  best  of  them  wero  collected  and 
published  with  his  '  Observations '  io  three  volumes  folio, 
Venice,  1584,  and  have  passed  through  several  editions. 
They  are  now  superseded  by  man  complete  and  syctenatie 
treatises,  and  are  seldom  consulted  but  by  aniiquorians  in 
medical  literature,  or  to  support  novel  upiiil.ins;  for  in 
these  sciences,  as  in  others,  much  that  is  jieif  is  likewise 
old. 

FALLOW  is  a  portion  of  land  in  which  no  twod  i»  huwn 
for  a  whole  year,  in  order  that  the  soil  may  be  leil  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  the  weeds  destroyed  by 
repeated  ploughings  and  harrowings,  and  the  ftrtdity  im- 
proved at  a  lc»s  expense  of  manure  than  H  woidd  he  if  a 
crop  had  been  raised  upon  it. 

The  practice  of  fbllowing  land  is  as  old  a-^  the  Hoinan 
Empire.  It  appears  that  wherever  the  Romun»  extended 
their  conquests  and  planted  colonics,  they  introduced  this 
mode  of  restoring  land  to  a  oeruia  degree  of  fertility  when 
exhaualed  by  batring  grain.  The  principle  on  which  it 
was  recommended  was  however  erroneous.  It  was  thought 
that  the  land  grew  tired  of  raising  vegetable  produce  and 
required  rest,  and  hence  this  rest  Was  often  aU'  th.it  con- 
sUtuied  tlie  fuliow.  the  tillage,  which  alone  is  the  iiupiDViug 

Eartof  the  process,  being  almost  entirely  neglected.  Where 
tnd  was  abundant  and  the  population  thin,  it  ua^  no  great 
kns  to  allow  a  considerable  portion  of  the  soil  to  remain 
unprodtu^braj  and  it  was  cheai>er  to  kn  land  lie  follow  during 
the  course  of  a  whole  year,  which  i^ave  ample  leisure  for 
wen-  operation,  tlian  to  accelerate  tne  tillage  iind  increase 
the  luanure  put  upon  il.  But  when  land  becomes  of  grvattr 
value  with  the  increase  of  population,  it  is  a  serious  loss  if 
a  great  portion  of  the  sml  be  thus  left  in  an  unproductive 
state.  Accordingly  the  attention  of  agriculturists  has  been 
turned  to  lessen  the  necesiiity  of  ikUuws,  and  to  substitute 
some  other  means  of  restoring  fertility.  It  is  acknowledged 
by  all  ezperienoed  flmners  that  manure  alone  is  not  suf- 
fcient  for  this  purpose.  The  ground  must  be  tilled  and 
noxious  weeds  destroyed;  and  tfie  only  elTicac  i  jus  mode  of 
doing  so  is  to  stir  the  ground  at  the  time  when  tbeic  seeds 
have  vegetated,  llieir  root.^  ha\e  made  shoots,  and  before 
any  new  seed  can  ripen.  But  this  is  exactly  the  time  when 
com  is  nniftlfy  growing,  and  when  the  land  cannot  bo  stirred 
to  expose  itt»  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  to  dry  the  roots  which 
are  turned  up.  The  only  a  ppai  ent  remedy  is  therefore  not 
to  sow  it  during  one  summer,  and  on  this  principle  land.s 
are  usually  fiillowed.  lite  manner  in  whicn  this  i.-,  done 
has  been  noticed  before  [Ar.^hi.k  L.\nu];  aud  the  common 
process  is  so  simple,  that  provided  the  purpooe  of  fallowing 
be  kept  in  view,  the  operations  require  only  a  little  attwi- 
tion  to  time  and  weather  to  bo  performed  aright. 

nere  is  no  dtfforence  of  opinion  respecting  the  tnasiier 
of  extirpating  weeds  by  repeated  ploughing  and  harrowing, 
but  there  is  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  the  beat  of  the 
^un  u]  in  the  land.  Some  men  arc  of  opinion  that  light 
is  the  great  purifier  of  the  soil ;  that  it  docouipoo^  cer*«ic 
nmclous  parucles.  which  are  the  result  of  the  ftnitnlion  of 
tlw  seed,  and  which  nave  been  termed  the  excMn^ta  of 
plants.  Physiologists  agree  that  the  roots  draw  the  nutri- 
tive juices  out  of  the  soil,  that  they  luul  .  ;g  ;  i  chemioai 
ch'^ngc  in  the  plant,  and  th4t  there  is  aa  exudation  aise 
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trotn  (he  rootn,  wiiion  inay  he  looked  upon  as  the  rt'siihium 
of  Ihc  uatuful  prtKXbs.    Do  Caiid  illc,  Riuspail,  and  other 
umincnl  BhyaiulugisU  havo  placed  this  pomt  be\oiid  rou- 
itoTsnjf ;  but  no  one  lias  vet  beea  able  to  collect  these 
'raatten  w  as  to  analyze  ani  eomfun  ihem ;  and  the  rea- 
sonings on  ths  subject  have  bean  merely  coiyectural.  In 
particular  soils  and  litnations  a  aeorrJiine  aun  has  a  per- 
nicious effect  on  the  soil  whiih  is  cxposea  to  his  rajs;  and 
where  it  is  shaded  by  a  crop  which  cmeis  it  completely, 
it  seems  to  have  acquired  tlrtiliiy,  which  the  exposed  sur- 
face has  not.   But  this  is  not  sudlcieut  to  establish  a  gene- 
ra) rule.   Some  soils  which  are  of  a  wet  nature  are  greatly 
improved  by  being  as  it  were  baked  in  a  hot  ma.  Not 
only  are  the  weeds  destroyed  by  the  abttnetkn  of  noiituie. 
but  the  suil  thus  becomes  lighter  and  more  friable.  On 
sandy  soiU  ihe  reverse  is  the  case,  and  on  intermediate 
loams  tin-  effect  will  be  more  or  k'-s  adv;uita'.;('ous  a-^  ihey 
approach  nearer  to  (he  clay  or  to  the  ^and.    In  light  sandy 
soils,  then,  it  is  probable  that  the  only  advantage  of  a  naked 
fallow  is  to  kill  weeds,  especially  the  couch-grass  itrilicum 
ripefu),  which  is  apt  to  infest  light  rails;  and  that  the 
exposure  to  the  sun  in  hot  weath(-r  is  not  only  no  advan- 
tage, but  probably  detrimental.   If,  then,  any  meena  ean 
be  (leviNed  of  clearing  ligli!  lands  from  weeds  without  lpa\ing 
iheiu  iiill>)W  for  n  whuie  summer,  a  great  advantage  will 
bo  obtained.    Tins  has  hoeii  effected  completely  by  the 
cultivation  of  tunups  and  clover,  which  was  Arst  practised 
in  the  hght  soils  of  Flanders,  and  afterwards  introduced 
into  the  similar  aoila  of  Norfolk,  fiwrn  whenee  it  has  spread 
all  over  Oreat  Britain,  and  is  beginning  to  be  adopted  more 
generally  in  Ireland.    The  advantage  of  the  turnip  culture 
i-s  so  (^icat  m  light  lands,  that  it  has  gradually  been  ex- 
tended through  the  different  gradations  of  loams,  till  it 
has  reached  even  the  colder  and  stiffer  clavs,  on  which  it 
would  at  one  time  have  been  thought  absurd  to  attempt  to 
niiB  this  rook  But  this  has  been  attended  with  an  import- 
ant beoeflt  It  haa  made  the  cultivators  of  heavy  soils  turn 
their  attention  to  the  drying  of  their  lands,  by  draining  and 
deep  tillage,  in  order  to  make  them  capable  of  braring 
turnips;  and  although  the  extended  culture  of  rtiis  useful 
root  is  uul  what  wu  shutUd  recommend  fur  l  old  wui  eluys,  we 
liighly  approve  of  all  improvements  which  will  make  such 
lands  capable  of  bearing  good  crops  of  turnips.    Unless  the 
tamips  can  be  consumed  by  sheep  on  the  spot,  or  by  cattle 
near  at  band*  without  iiguriog  tlie  land  in  taking  off  the 
turnips  and  carting  on  the  manure,  there  will  be  no  great 
advEUitago  in  a  crop  of  tm^ips;  and  some  other  substitute 
imist  be  found  for  the  occasional  fallow  before  it  can  be 
altog;ether  abanriorcd.    On  light  lands  the  preparation  for 
the  turnips,  the  abundant  manuruig.  and  subsequent 
boeing  are  as  effectual  in  claaning  the  land  and  bringing 
it  into  a  fertile  atate  as  anj  oomplate  fiillow  ooold  ever 
smothers  and  dastrovs  the  seed  weeds 


be;  and  the  dover 

which  may  have  come  up  amongst  the  barley  or  oats  sown 
sifter  the  tuniijvs.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  the 
culiivatiun  of  light  soils  may  be  varied  without  a'lherin^ 
strictly  to  the  Norfolk  rotation,  so  as  to  introduce  a 
greater  variety  of  produce.  Tares  roar  be  sown  on  the 
better  sorts  of  light  lands  after  a  gooa  tillage  given  im- 
mediately after  harvBsL  If  they  are  ftd  off  or  cut  green 
in  Hay  and  Junsb  sarW  tuniiM  mnr  be  sown  after  them, 
which  will  be  fit  to  feed  off  or  draw  ftr  the  cows  in  Septem- 
ber; in  gix)d  time  for  ploughing  up  the  land  for  wheat-sow- 
mg.  In  this  case  the  land  gets  all  the  ploughing  necessary 
to  clean  it  completely,  and  exactly  at  the  best  titnu.  Three 
ploughini;s  may  be  given  after  the  tares  if  the  land  is  not 
clean,  anil  tlie  turnips  being  well  hand-hoed  and  horse-hoed, 
the  land  will  be  perfectly  dean  to  leoetve  the  wheat-seed. 
Manure  mav  be  put  on  for  the  tarn  or  the  twmipe ;  and  if 
these  arc  fed  off  with  sheep,  they  will  so  enrich  the  soil,  that 
ho  next  crop  cauuol  fud  Ut  be  abundant.  By  varying  the 
management  of  light  land  according  to  circurastarucs,  and 
with  some  judgment,  many  more  profitable  crops  caa  be 
raised  than  by  the  commoil  simple  rotation,  in  which  a 
fourth  of  the  land  is  sown  with  turnips.  If  this  cxvif  fei]s» 
which  IB  often  the  case  where  it  rectus  lo  oftmt,  the  whole 
sfstein  is  deranged,  and  the  loss  is  very  great.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  p^reater  variety  of  produce  in  the  cultivation  of 
light  lar.  l  ,  ,n  imitation  of  the  Flemish  pracin  e,  and  tlie 
increase  ot  stock  kept  in  consequence,  would  be  an  import- 
ant step  in  the  improvement  of  British  huiibandry. 

On  heavy  aoils  it  is  oAen  impossible  to  keep  the  land 
clear  of  weeds,  in  wet  climates  and  un&vourmble  seasons, 
withetttaoompleto  fellow,  and  vhm  this  is  the  «aM  it  is 


best  to  do  the  thing  effectually.  Upon  cold  wet  soils,  which 
should  always  first  uf  all  be  well  under-dnuned,  no  pains 
slioiild  be  s])ared  to  gel  the  land  perfectly  clean :  it  shuuld 
be  exposed  to  the  ft^ts  of  two  winters  and  the  heat  of  one 
6umnn;i  and  partof  another,  as  already  mentioned.  [Araklk 
Land.]   Only  one  erop  is  lost  by  thia  method,  and  if  the 
land  is  properly  worked,  cleaned,  and*manured  in  atttmsn. 
it  may  be  sown  with  barlev  or  oats  in  the  sprinp;  of  the  se- 
cond year.    The  erop  will  be  ample,  ;vud  the  sulwequemt 
produce  of  clover  equally  so,  and  the  land  so  clean,  that, 
with  proper  manurmg,  several  crops  may  suu-eed,  !»ueh  ** 
wheat,  beans,  oats,  lares,  wheat,  without  the  necessity  of 
another  intervening  fallow.  The  advioe  we  would  impress 
on  the  minds  of  the  cultivators  is— Avoid  lUlow^  if  you  can 
keep  your  land  clean ;  but  when  you  ^low,  do  it  effectually, 
and  improve  the  soQ  at  the  same  time  by  clialk.  lime  or  marl, 
according  to  circumstances.    Do  not  spare  either  plouglj* 
or  harrows  iti  drv  weather.    Liiy  the  stitchen  high  and  dry 
before  winter,  and  deepen  the  water-furrows  well  with  the 
spade.    By  following  these  rules  the  stifTest  land  may  ha 
brought  into  a  good  state  of  cultivation;  and  the  fanner  wi;, 
not  find  bjrth«gxowth(Mfweodikdoeka,aodthiatles,tlMithis 
lahoar  ann  maninw  are  thrown  away,  as  is  too  often  the  ease. 
Experience  has  fully  proved  that  the  air  and  the  dews  Impart 
feriility  to  the  boil,  and  that  land  which  has  been  well  l.il 
lowed  and  stirred  requires  less  manure  than  it  would  other- 
wibK  do.  Fallowing  alone  will  not  make  up  for  want  of  ma- 
nure, nor  will  manuring  be  solBeient  without  ploughinf 
and  cleaning  the  land  utopetly,  and  expoaing  it  to  ue  in- 
fluenee  of  tne  atraoepliera,  especially  m  autumn  and  ta 
spring:  but  a  great  savin;;  of  the  one  and  the  other  may 
be  effected,  by  judiciously  varying  the  crops  so  as  to  admit 
of  ploughing  the  land  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

It  is  asiwrted  by  some  old-£ishioned  farmers  that  d.# 
plough  alone  is  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  fkllowing. 
This  is  a  neat  error,  which  leads  to  useless  and  uaneoassaij 
labour.  We  would  almost  lay  that  plooghing  the  feUowi  m 
never  neeestaiy.  e)(cept  to  enable  the  drags  and  hanowsle 
stir  the  land.  The  first  ploughing  of  the  stubble  cannot  be 
liHj  shallow,  and  the  harrows  should  be  set  to  work  hefan 
the  wet  weather  sets  in.  When  the  surface  is  hecom^  n»e!- 
low  and  clean,  the  land  may  be  ploughed  d»»ep.  and  the  -  1 
below-  should  bo  brought  up  and  exposed  to  the  aur  aixi 
frost  all  the  winter.  In  spring  the  dng  should  b^n  the 
work  again  before  the  soil  is  hard.  It  mi^  then  be  ploughed 
in  narrow  ridges  right  across  the  old  stttehes,  or  obUquch. 
and  left  for  the  influence  of  summer.  The  drtig«i  will  K-.v! 
all  these  ridges  when  the  manure  is  to  be  put  on  ;  and  il.i 
beini;  pi.  1  the  land  is  (It  to  receive  the  seed,  if  wheat 
is  the  crop  intended.  If  it  is  leti  for  barley,  it  must  have 
another  plou^ng  in  spring,  and  be  well  biarrowed  before 
the  seed  is  sown,  especiaUy  if  this  is  done  by  the  iaUiag 
madune.  The  dover  or  gran  seeds  may  ba  aown  innae- 
diately  after,  and  the  land  lightly  rolled.  There  is  no  daxi- 
ger  of  making  it  too  fine  m  spring.  Without  a  fine  tilth  no 
good  barley  can  be  expected. 

FALMOUTH,  a  parish,  borough,  market,  and  seaport 
town  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  in  the  hundred  of  Ker 
rier,  54  miles  south-west  from  Launceston  and  267  miles 
west-south-west  from  London,  in  Sf  N.  laU  5"  3'  W 
long.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Fal, 
whence  it  derives  its  name,  and  consists  principally  of  oae 
street,  which  extends  along  the  south  wt -trni  shon.-  of  tie 
harbour  for  about  a  mile.  There  in  a  convenient  quay,  a 
town-house,  and  gaol  erected  in  1831.  The  water  near  ibe 
quay  i«  uf  suthcient  depth  to  allow  vessels  of  considerable 
burthen  to  discharge  their  cargoes  on  the  wharf.  Adjoin- 
ing the  prineqtal  stnal  and*  near  the  oaotiw  «f  it  atsod 
the  market-hoose  and  lown-lHi9.  The  Pvblie  Raoesi;  s 
han'l  ome  huil  l  iip.  is  situate  in  the  heart  of  the  town: 
and  aut  far  from  u  t*  the  polytechnic  hall,  a  spacious  and 
commodious  structure,  in  which  are  i  el  l  the  annual  «ll^- 
bitions  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society,  an  ic- 
stitution  which,  though  onlv  established  in  the  year  is 
has  always  contributed  mium  to  promote  emulation  in  tin 
tan  and  useftal  arts  anong  ill  classes  throughout  ihe 
county.  The  church,  which  has  a  handsome  altar;  vras  bak 
soon  after  the  Restoration,  and  dedicated  to  Charle*^ 
Martyr.  The  average  net  income  of  the  living  is  atoir  >  ' 
It  in  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  and  the  patron  is  Lord  Wcu^- 
house.  There  are  also  places  of  worship  for  Baptutw 
Bryanites,  the  Society  of  Friends,  Weslejnn  MetlydMli. 
and  Unitarians,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  > 
gqgm^  and  likewise  several  soboels  and 
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ntoble  Inttitutiont.  On  the  whjle  Faliaouth  is  m  neat  and 
tolerably  well-bnilt  town.  It  is  lighted  with  gaa^  and  con- 
tains two  good  hotolk  Ibe  sub  arte  ara  adorned  with  aeve- 
lal  viUts,  which,  tc^thsr  with  the  harbour,  when  seen  from 
the  surrounding  hills,  have  a  very  beautiful  appearanoe. 

The  charter  of  incorporation  bears  date  1.1  Charles  II. 
The  governing  body,  under  the  Act  6  and  6  WUliam  IV., 
c.  76,  consists  of  a  mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  twelve  ooun- 
cOlors.  The  corporation  ba.H  no  nffanae  whatever;  the  tolls 
of  the  market  and  the  quay  are  the  property  of  Lord  Wode- 
houaaw  Tiie  only  police  are  the  constables  appointed  by  the 
town  eeunens,  these  and  other  expenses  being  paid  by  a  rate. 
AceordiDK  to  the  returns  made  in  1831  the  population  of  the 
town  and  parish  of  Falmouth  was  7284,  of  which  the  town 
alone  contained  -176 J.  Falmouth  m  a  parliamentary  bo- 
rough, and  in  union  with  Pearyn  returns  two  tnembet*. 
The  market-da vs  are  Tuesdiiy»TluirBday,  and  Saturday,  and 
the  fines  are  lieid  the  7th  Aiwut  iad  lOdi  Oetobec 

The  hai-bonr,  wliikih  w  extensive  and  well  protoetad  by 
the  surrounding  high  lands,  is  ^  conveniently  situated  that 
vessels  have  frequently  been  alile  to  proceed  on  their  voya:^ 
from  this  port,  while  those  from  Plymouth  and  Porlsraoutii 
have  been  forced  back  by  contrary  winds  before  ihev  csould 
Kteh  the  mouth  of  the  Channel.   It  is  defended  by  two 
eaatlet;  one^  towards  the  waot,  called  Ftondeonis,  and  the 
other,  towards  the  eait,  ealled  St;  Mawea.  Oaraw,  in  his 
•Survey  of  Cornwall'  (London,  inn-'^  states  that  both  these 
castles  were  built  by  Henry  VllL.,  .uid  subsequently  im- 
proved and  strent^thcned  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  I'endennis 
iong  reaist4Ki  the  attacks  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  lines  of 
encampment  may  yet  be  seen.   It  now  contains  commo- 
dioas  taarraelu,  rtofehouMa,and  magtuiita^  witli  apartments 
for  the  iieutenant^varoM'.  A  light-heoae  has  meently 
been  erected  at  St.  Anthony's  Point,  at  the  east  side  of  the 
harboar.    The  Trinity  Board  have  recently  directed  the 
building  of  an  obelisk  on  the  height  of  the  Black  Rock, 
between  Pendennis  and  St.  Mawe$i,  for  the  assuitance  of 
mariners  in  making  Falmouth  harbour.    Formerly  there 
was  an  extensive  flsherv  in  pilchards,  and  large  quantities 
wero  annually  exporteo.   It  lias  be«i  stated  that  of  late 
jaaia  this  fish  has  beeoawiMitifltilaily  searoe,  though  from 
the  aeeount  given  by  Mr.  M*Culloeh  of  the  present  state  of 
the  fishi-ry  on  tlie  coast  of  Cornwall,  there  ap[H^r^  to  be 
little  or  rather  no  foundation  for  such  an  assfttioii.  The 
t-vports  consist  principally  of  the  produce  of  the  tm  and  j 
copper  mine«:  the  trade  with  Jersey  in  fruit  and  cyder  is 
runsidcrable.   The  port  is  first  spoken  of  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  when  the  doelieM  dowager  of  Bietacne  landed 
here,  in  progress  to  oelebtate  her  nuptiab  with  that  king. 
Until  16  1 .3  the  .nile  of  the  presetit  town  was  occupied  merely 
by  tlie  huts  of  fishermen.    There  wa.s  however  one  house  of 
entertainment,  j    Inch  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  his  crew 
put  up  on  their  return  from  Guiana.   Shortly  after  this 
period  Sir  John  Killsgrew,  bart,  an  enterprising  individual, 
having  obtained  psimiauon  fiiam  James  L,  oonatmcted  a 
new  quay,  laid  the  Ibundation  of  dtepieaent  town,  and  pro- 
cured an  act  of  parliament,  by  which  the  payment  of  certain 
dtttisA  was  secured  to  himself  and  heirs.  The  sub>.e<)uent 
establi^hment,  about  1688,  of  the  post-office  packets  i  >  the 
We:«t  Indies,  Lisbon.  &c  contributed  much  to  tlie  n.sing 
prosperity  of  the  place.  In  1 7U0  there  were  3i0  houses,  in 
1 750  upwards  of  500,  and  in  1811  there  were  647  inhabited 
houses  in  the  town  and  suburbs.   Luge  amounts  of  specie 
and  bullion  are  landed  from  the  packets  arriving  from 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  America.   The  steamers  wbieh  run 
bftwoon   London  .ml  ibo  Mediterranean  invariably  call 
hen?  on  their  outviard  and  homewarti  passage  to  take  in 
pii-ssengers and  coals;  and  the  Pcnin.sula  Steam  Navigation 
tympany,  having  recently  uontracted  with  goveroioeDt  to 
carry  the  matt,  one  of  their  powerful  vessels  ttem  leaves  the 
port  mmf  Monday.  This  aUeiatiao  in  the  «Mf«f«w»  of' 
the  mail  had  long  been  fbit  neeessarv  by  menhants  oou'  I 
nected  with  the  Peninsula     AV   it  th.  middle  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbour       a  lurgi   rock  ..illed  the  Black 
Rook,  whu  li  IK  ( r  ui II 1  [;;Uly  said  to  have  be«n  the  island 
where  the  FbcBnicians  tratliclud  with  the  natives  for  tin. 
Borlase,  in  his  'Antiauitisa  wihe  Countv  of  Camwall,' 
neotkHM  the  Andingefa  laq|a  quantity  of  Roman  eoimon 
ft  htaneh  of  Falmouth  haihour,  nearly  the  whole  of  whieh 

wefe  of  the  coisot^  of  the  Emperors  Gallicnu';,  Carinus, 
and  Numerian,  who  reigned  \  ».  249 — 284.  At  the  western 
extrtimitv  of  iliu  town  si.u.iIk  Arwiuyflk-HooM^  the  aaticnt 
»eatof  the  KiUegrew  t'amilv 
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I      (Boriase's  AnHmtitien      Cormpall;  Carew's  Survey  tif 
■   ComuaU;  M'Culloch's  (7o»iM«reM^  .Dt<;f. ;  Ihmdary  Re 
•  poiHt;  Mtmidpal  Conorattm  Iteportt;  PoptJaHon  J?» 
I   tumt :  Eeci«tia$tieal  Revenue  Reporta.) 

F  ALSE  POSITION,  a  rule  of  arithmetic  which,  though 
.  originally  applied  to  such  questions  as  are  soluble  by  equa- 
,  tton.s  of  the  first  degree,  hm  been  in  modem  writings,  and 
.  upon  principles  explained  in  Appsoximation  and  Intbrrk 
\  LATioN  applied  to  equations  of  all  degreea.  It  is  however 
.  of  very  little  use.  though  of  some  noSirietf,  end  a  geneial 
!  enlanatioii  will  be  suffieieot. 

Let  titers  be  a  function  of  t,  f  x,  which  it  is  desired 
I  to  make  equal  to  a,  and  firstly,  let  this  function  b«  such 
that  successive  equal  increments  added  to  the  value  of  <e 
produce  successive  equal  increments  (or  decrements)  in  the 
value  of  (which  is,  in  fact,  supposing  thnt  0X  is  of  the 
formm«  -l- «):  assume  two  values  forx.  v,  t/,  and  let  the 
oonrMpandlhig  valuesof  fx  hePaniQ.  If  then  (to  «• 
the  easiest  tarn  orspeech)  a  nniferm  imnease  of  x  is  aeeom- 
panied  by  a  uniform  increase  of  0X,  and  if  .r  rnpn'^ent  the 
value  which  makes  equal  to  a,  it  follows  lli  i!  ho  inter 
val  betwtcn  PandQ  bears  to  that  between  p  and  th>  jaicp 
proportion  as  the  interval  between  P  ana  a  bears  to  that 
between  p  and  dp.  Or  «  can  he  ofatahied  ftom  the  pciih 
portion 

P— Q  :p  —  q::  F  —  a:p—m 
If  the  preceding  be  not  ca.silv  understood,  the  mmapivpOV- 
tion  may  be  immediately  deduced  from 

mp  -1-  n  -  P,  nnj  +  tt  =  Q,  mx  -f  n  =  a 
which  follow  from  the  se\eral  hypotheses  made. 

When  fx  and  x  do  not  increase  uniformly  together,  Itil 
nevertheless  true  that  they  do  so  neori^  when  the  SWCma 
sive  increments  added  to  x  are  very  nam.  If  then  p  and  q 
can  be  found  so  that  P  and  Q  are  near  to  a,  the  use  of  the 
preceding  proportion  will  produce  a  value  of  r  is 
nearer  the  truth  than  either  p  or  o.  and  niav  1m  substi- 
tuted for  either  in  a  repetition  of  tne  process,  which  will 
then  produce  a  still  nearer  value. 

The  rule  of  False  Position,  as  thus  extended,  is  simpi) 
Newton's  well-known  method  of  approsimating  to  the  roottj 
of  ei|aattoaSi  with  this  difierence,  that  instead  of  the  differ- 
entiai  eo^ffieient  of  fx.  the  approximation  (P— Q>^p-o) 
is  U8e<l.  The  equation  of  tln>  fir  t  degree  is  one  in  whico 
either  method  will  brinf^  an  uicurate  result  in  one  process , 
I  but  the  notorii'i  .  if  tina  rule  of  False  Position  arose  out  of  its 
appeanng  that  a  couple  of  errors,  or  wrong  soluttoits,  were 
made  infallibly  to  give  the  right  result  and  thns  it  is  thai 
Reoorde  sajrahe  din  solve  mathematical  qunationa  hy  taking 
the  answers  of  any  ehlldren  or  idiots  who  nay  he  in  the  room 
To  persons  ignorant  of  aitrc^ra  thcri"  <^oems  to  he  a  mystery 
in  the  beinc;  able  to  rnaku  anv  i-.vu  j'ucsses,  however  re- 
mo;!,  Ill  discover  the  irutli  Ttius,  \s;iat  is  that  number 
whose  halt  third,  and  fourth,  together  with  10,  make  62? 
Make  any  guess,  say  12 :  the  half,  third,  and  fourth  of  13^ 
together  with  10{,  make  23,  whieh  is  wrong.  Make  another 
guess,  say  SA,  irtdeh  pmduees  li,  ahwvrong.  The  diflSnraneo 
of  the  wrong  results,  75—23  or  52,  bears  to  the  difference 
of  the  wrong  assumptions.  60 — 12,  or  48.  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  excess  of  the  result  75  over  f>'2.  (the  required  re- 
sult) bears  to  the  exce&&  of  60  over  the  truth.  But  52  : :  48 
13  :  12.  or  12  is  the  excess  of  60  over  the  truth,  that  Is,  tha 
true  answer  is  48,  as  may  easily  be  verified. 

Where  the  equation  is  «f  the  form  mx  s  a,  one  guess  onlv 
will  suffice.  If  the  amumptionof  p  give  P,  or  ifaipss  p, 
then  P  :  p : :  a :  X 

FALSETTO,  in  Music,  an  Italian  term,  sigtiifvin^  a 
false  or  artificial  voice,  produced  by  tightening  the  liga 
ments  of  the  glottis,  and  thus  the  vocal  i-ompass  is  extended 
about  an  octavo  hic^hcr.  The  Italians  call  the  fUsetto 
voce  di  tetta,  or  voire  tVom  the  bead;  the  natural  voiae 
voe*4ip$Uo,  or  voice  from  the  cheat. 

PALSTBR,  a  Danish  island  in  the  Baltie,  dne  mniA  of 
Seeland,  and  east  of  L.ialaiul  or  Lollnnd;  between  54*  30* 
and  54"  58'  N.  lat.,  and  1 1°  45'  and  12"  1 1'  E.  long.  The 
strait  called  the  Caabensesund  separates  it  from  8*  iland, 
and  the  Goldburgsund  from  Laaland ;  on  the  north-east, 
the  Oroensund  divides  it  from  the  island  of  Moen.  Its 
greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  aboot  ilA  mfles,  and 
its  greatest  nrsadth  firom  east  to  west  Is  ahoot  It  milas; 
The  area  is  about  177  square  miles,  and  the  population 
about  17,500;  in  1801  it  was  15.548.  It  forms  the  eaaten> 
DEirt  of  ti  t  iMn'.i'  or  'stifl'of  I.,aaland  or  Falster.  It  Ih'h 
mgber  than  Laaland,  has  better  water,  and  a  healthier  at- 
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mosphme,  and  i*  aeo^nnted  one  of  the  best  eulUrated  and 

most  productive  parts  of  the  Danish  dominions.  The  sur- 
furo  is  level,  anil  in  the  south  the  i>lan'l  terrninalc*  in  two 
long  tongues  of  land,  formed  by  an  ana  uf  the  sea  railed  the 
Noret.  The  «e»iern  toneue  of  land  has  a  li- hi  house  upon 
it.  beyond  which  a  reef  of  rorks  extends  far  into  the  aea. 
The  soil  is  Mually  fertile  with  but  less  swamfiv  than  that 
of  the  other  Dbnish  islaoda  near  it:  the  produci  of  gmin  ia 
more  tban  adequate  to  the  eonaumption.  m>  that  between 
30.000  to  33.f)00  quarters  are  annrudlv  exiiortcd.  Flax  aiul 
hemp,  heps  potatoes,  and  other  vcgelable^i,  are  prnwn. 
Laigc  quantities  of  fruit  are  raised,  and  apples  in  pariirular 
are  a  considerable  article  of  ex|!ortation.  The  woodi^mds 
eeeuflf  •bout  «IM-»ixfb  of  tlw  whole  surfaoe.  Horned  cattio 
and  •  Miiv^fMNi  «r'iliMf  m  bn4t  and  the  IbcaM*  affovd 
feud  fcr  a  ptat  nanber  of  swine.  Miieh  wax  and  honey 
are  oblainra ;  and  poultry,  geese  especially,  are  abundant 
There  are  no  rirera  but  the  Aar.  an  inconHidwrable  atream, 
and  the  bliort  n  fcr  thnmgh  whieli  the  MnriK>ersoo,  a  large 
lal^o,  ha*  on  onilel  uilo  the  sea.  There  are  no  tnanufac- 
tor es  in  the  island;  and  the  p'^i  make  their  own 
^Wthing,  stockings,  apd  brandy.  !rhe  priocioal  imports  are 
colonial  nroduce,  salt,  and  lobaeoo;  aitd  tne  exports  are 
Errain,  salt  meat,  butter,  fruit.  Uve  cattle»  potatoes^  &C. 
Tlierc  is  some  slap-buikhiig. 

Fainter  is  divided  into  two  districts,  the  Nmlh  and  South 
Harrieii,  and  contains  2S  parishes,  2  towns,  and  i  U7  villages 
and  hamlets.  Nykioebing.  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on 
the  western  aide  of  the  ialaitd  upon  the  Ooldbomund ;  it  is 
a  pleasant  well-built  plare,  has  some  traeea  of  its  Ibnner 
fortifications,  contains  a  cathedral  and  ehiirch,  several 
schools,  a  town-hall,  a  honpiial.  about  -JSti  houses,  nnd  a  [k>- 
pulaiion  uf  about  IfiOU.  There  is  an  an'ient  castle,  in  which 
soreral  dowager  queens  of  Denmurk  have  rc^'ided,  caiied 
Korie  Lade^faard.  The  situation  of  this  tovyn  is>  so  pic- 
tttresquet  that  it  has  baen  termed  the  nonhern  Naples.  It 
has  a  irood  com  trade.  StobbCktoibing,  the  other  towtt,  is 
an  inconsiderable  place  r>n  the  Grnpnsund  iu  the  north  east, 
opposite  (lie  island  uf  Baaj^oe ;  il  is  surrounded  by  wall.-i, 
and  has  eight  streets,  a  chuich,  a  school,  and  pooNhoose, 
about  1 3u  houses,  and  about  7U0  inhabitants. 

FALUN,  a  town  in  Swcdeit  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Dalecarlia.  and  of  the  L5o  of  Kopparbergnh  lies  in  60° 
35'  N.  tat  and  19*  39*  B.  long.  The  population  is  about 
4000  or  AoVlK  The  town  is  built  in  a  wide  valley  between 
two  lakes,  which  are  not  far  tVuin  it.  It  is  celebnued  for 
the  great  mine  of  copper  \\  hinh  is  in  the  middle  of  ilic  to«  n. 
Unlike  all  other  fuiue<i,  this  is  an  immense  aby5s,  about 
1200  feet  long  and  as  many  wide,  into  which  people  descend 
bj  a  staircase  to  a  depth  of  ISUO  feet ;  the  ore  is  detadied 
by  the  miners  Arom  tne  bottom  of  this  hole,  so  that  ther 
arc  not  ubli^ed  to  use  candle  light.  The  vapoura  which 
continually'  rise  from  the  mine  have  destroyed  every  trace 
of  ve^^etation  in  the  ne  t^hiuurhood,  and  even  wild  animals 
and  biidii  are  rarely  seen.  I  he  annual  produce  of  this  mine  is 
from  40U0  to  A^Oi)  skijipounds  of  copper.    It  also  produces 

{old  to  the  annuai  value  of  from  s!UO  to  3ti0  ducats,  silrer  from 
00  10  5tf0  marks,  lead  fhim  lUO  to  190  skippuunds.  vitriol 
from  600  to  800  tons,  oclure  about  1 UDO  ton-s  and  brimstone 
from  20  to  30  skippound:;.  The  copper  is  sent  to  Aresitad 
to  be  refilled  and  worked  up.  There  ure  u  few  mHnof'.ic- 
tures  of  linen,  cotton  and  wuol,  but  all  on  a  small  scale. 
FAMAGOSTA.  rCvpnts.] 
FAN  PALM.  [Cham«rop9.] 

I- ANARIOTES.  a  name  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Fanar,  or  Greek  quarter  of  Constantinople.  After  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  the  Greeks  of  the 
Fanar.  taking  ailvanta^^e  of  the  is,'noranee  of  the  Turks, 
succeeded  in  rendering  themiselves  necessary  to  the  minis- 
tcis  of  the  Porte  as  translators,  and  to  other  Turkish 
grandees  as  secrelarieii,  ai^nts,  and  men  of  business  in 
general.  T;  ey  were  all  comprised  under  the  general  deno- 
mination of  Graminaiikoi,  clerks  or  scribes.  At  first  they 
were  not  distinguished  from  common  xervanta;  and  the 
o!l'(  e  of  the  iraiislaior  to  the  Sub'.imc  Porto  confierred  no 
consideration  on  the  individual  who  held  it.  The  Greek 
tmnsMtor  explained  to  '.lie  Turkish  minisfers  the  contente 
of  a  foreign  dinpatch,  after  which  he  retired  into  tlte  great 
hall  of  the  palace,  whoro  ho  wnitad  vilb  other  menials  tili 
bis  masteirs  midit  want  hint. 

In  the  year  H<9,  und^  theie^  of  Mahomet  the  Fonrth, 
aOreak  called  PanayolaVi  persuaded  the  Turlvish  divHn 
tnat  tbs  iBt«tresta  of  the  Sublime  Porte  would  be  much 


better  aarvad  by  an  aOcial  interpreter,  bonoarsA  «^  ttr 

full  confldenee  of  the  government,  than  by  the  ordinary 
traiulators  who  had  hitherto  been  emplu\ed.     Tin-  ^'o 
vemmeni  acted  on  tins  suggestion,  liiid  Pi^iiiiyo'.^iLi  uai 
nominated  dragoman  uf  the  divan,  or  tia,n8latur  to  the 
council  of  tlia  state.  The  kucceitMim  of  Panayutaki  con 
tinned  to  sudof  tlw  advantages  conferred  on  ibcir  pred*^ 
caNOfi  whieb  man  gndually  enlaij^aiL  Fiun  that  liaac 
the  ambition  of  the  Famiriote  fhmiUea  became  entirely 
turned  In  that  direeiion,  and  they  mslructed  their  childit  . 
m  the  Turkibh,  tlie  itaUao.  aud  French  lansuKOS,  in  otdei 
to  enable  them  to  dlsdMiga  the duiiia  attached  lo  ttas  afficc 
of  the  dragoman. 

In  the  progress  of  time  tlwdiw>  created  another  drags 
mani,  who  vaa  oaUedtfaa  dnsonan  of  the  fleet,  wboae  duQ 
WB8  to  aecempany  the  capitan  puha,  or  grand  adminl,  oo 
his  annriil  tours  in  the  Archipela:; o  f  i  the  collection  o. 
taxes.  Ahlioui^li  the  office  uf  the  dragoman  of  the  tieet  was 
mm  h  le«s  important  than  that  of  the  dragoman  of  the  divan, 
it  was  more  lucrat  ive,  being  esiimaled  at  about  SOU  puni^ 
while  the  fixed  salary  of  tlie  dragDman  ef  the  Porta  did  not 
exeaed  94  punas.  The  dcagama*  of  tba  fleet  asaceiaed 
an  almost  mdimited  pow«'  over  tba  islands  of  tbe  Archi- 
pelago, which,  with  the  exre))tion  of  Cyprus  and  Candia. 
were  sroverned  by  officers  culled  moosschrus,  chosen  L»\  ihv 
capitan  ]:ash;»,  and  renewed  every  vejr.  The  dragoman  oi 
llie  tleet  always  purchased  the  appoiutmentii  to  il)(M>e  otlice^ 
which  1m  raMtm  with  considerable  profit  Tbe  capitan 
pasha  Mver  acted  withom  tke  adaioa  of  the  dragoman, 
who  even  flequently  acted  as  lus  master^  deputy  in  tbe 
collection  of  taxes  from  tlie  above-mentioned  isluiuls.  The 
FHnanotes,  ihus  invet>led  with  the  otlice  uf  draf,oinaii  of 
the  divan,  being  the  only  as^vnis  of  communicaiion  bctuixt 
the  t\>rte  and  the  £urop«-an  governments,  DeciCrti>ariIj  ac- 
quired a  great  inliueoce  over  the  TufUsh  govemmeot,  and 
thqr  took  good  care  to  turn  it  to  their  awn  adraniagie.  la 
the  beginning  of  tbe  eighteenth  oentaiy  the  Panaiiotes 
succeeded  by  their  intrigues  in  prevailing  on  thu  Turkish 
goveinmcot  to  choose  from  ainoiiL;;  iheni  llie  Ho;,[>ijdan>  or 
princes  of  Moldavia  and  Wallaeliia,  uhieh  diguuies  bad 
been  hitherto  bestovted  ou  uativus  of  the  aboTe-meniuwied 
provinces. 

Mauroooidato  was  tha  inl  Greek  who  waa  nomuMted 
Hoepodar  of  WsUadiie  in  1711.    A  eiowd  of  FanarietM 

•ilways  followed  the  new  Hospodars,  who  employed  thein  m 
different  otCces  in  llieir  respective  provinces,  wbert  \hey 
became  notorious  for  their  unprincipled  exaction.-.,  ernplyi- 
ing  every  means,  however  odtou*.  lo  acquire  as  much  wvaltk 
as  possible  during  tbeir  short  and  precarious  tenum  ef 
ofBce.  Tha  Hoapodank  who  paitoek  of  thia  iU-gattea 
wealth,  eountenanoed  and  proteeiad  theai  in  all  ib«ir 
proceeding.  The  mode  of  government  has  bf  n  nee 
changed  in  the  above-mentioned  provinces  ol'  Molu.ivia  ;aid 
Wallachia. 

The  oflioes  of  tbe  dragomans  and  tlie  principelities  «f 
Moldavia  and  Wallacbia  were  not  tbe  only  Murces  of 
wealth  to  the  Fanahote  fomiites:  tbe  bankers  of  tb«  Faaar 
disposedof  the  greater  part  of  tba  wililary  and  civil  affotnt- 
ments  in  the  Ottoman  empire.    .Mihuugh  precluded  bv 
their  religion  from  holding  any  of  those  offices,  ihey  pur- 
cha.'ed  the  appointments  to  thera  from  the  ?raiid  v  isier  at 
a  high  price;  and  the  Turks  wlio  wished  tu  b«)  invested 
with  the  command  of  a  fortress,  the  government  of 
pnwinM^  on  any  other  similar  chaigak  could  ind  at  the 
GonOdential  banker  of  the  viaiar  tlw  Imnma  «r  mnBiaa- 
lions  for  tba  desired  places,  with  the  name  leJt  in  blank 
The  purchaser  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  liie 
banker,  who  filled  up  the  blank  will;  ins  raiue,  and  cx  m 
missioned  one  of  Im  Groek  agents  to  accomjiany  ibt 
new  governor  lo  his  province,  which  he  admtniatCiwd  ia 
his  name,  and  eoUeeted  from  the  retaana  tha  awM  ad- 
vanced by  tba  banker  to  the  gnnd  viaiar  with  tW  meat 
usurious  interest.    Many  judiaal  appointmenti  of  :L 
Turkish  empire  were  also  puichased  by  the  bankers  uf  tb 
Fanar,  and  resold  nt  a  considerable  profit  It  is  supfrduni.- 
to  add,  that  this  system  led  to  geneiai  oppreaaion,  and  tiie 
moft  venal  administration  of  jusiioe.  Ueaidea  this  infitmoes 
traffic  in  public  ofBoes,  the  Fanariotea  conducted  almost  aU 
the  private  aflairs  of  the  Turkish  grandees.    TL«j  pur. 
chased,  sold,  and  managed  their  estates,  which  tbe  Bupine- 
ness  and  ignorance  of  the  proprietois  entirely  abandoned  ti? 
their  care.    The  profits  which  thcv  realized  fn>m  su 
transactiona  generally  amounted  to  from  forty  to  fifty  pe: 
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oi  l  All  interesting  pictvr*  of  the  Fanarioles  is  fjiven  in 
Mr.  Hope's  cflebraied  novel  *  Anastmsmi;  or,  the  Memoire 
of  a  Greek ;'  m  well  as  in  the '  Easai  sur  lea  Faniuiotea,' 

aMuco  ZaUonv,  Mid  in  a  work  |MiUishad  hf  Von 
imintr,        *  (SaiiMHitinopte  and  A*  Bmpmm.' 
The  events  whieh  have  followed  ihe  last  Greek  revolution 
have  considerably  diminished  the  inaporib^ace  and  altered 
the  posit ini\  of  the  Fanariotea. 

FANCY,  a  corroplion  of  phantasy  {pavrafia),  which  term 
io  antient  philnaopbj  indieated  the  aenauous  appearance 
of  an  ob|«et,  ««d  in  m  nnera]  aenae  was  mod  as  oo-«xtensive 
witli  cMNflepliM.  or  u*  fteuUy  by  whiA  man  reproduoea 
magoa  of  objVts  either  absent  or  present,  without  an  im- 
mediate iraprefsion  en  the  organa  of  fenaetion.  In  later 
tiroes  its  sijtnifii';'.:i'ni  has  been  greatly  nurrov.vvl,  nnd  it  is 
now  limited  toti  particular  provitieeaf  tha  imac^matioo,  with 
which,  however,  it  is  often  frequently  confounded  in  looae 
and  iiMMMunle  lansngst  and  to  whieh  it  is  emploved  as 
vqinvdeiit  ItBagimtion  differs  ttam  vonoeption  ntlier  by 
the  greater  diatinetnesa  and  vividnoM  of  its  imagaa,  or  else 
by  combining  the  manifbld  niateriste  of  experience  into  a 
new  and  true  unity.  In  the  former  ca*e  it  m  mr.r-'.v  repro- 
ductive; in  the  biter  creative,  and  beeomes  fkncy 

•Ordt«tira>lili<nft 

M I  i  Tua,  Par.  Lolt, «. 

Fancy  is  a  highwr  energy  of  the  mental  aelivily  than 
ima^'irialioii  simply,  but  is  i^everlheless  dependent  upoB  it, 
since  a  is  the  latter  tlmt  furnishes  the  matonaU  out  of 
which  it  ereetea  its  phantasies  eiihor  by  modilving  or  cxag- 
gemtin*  tliem,  or  hy  forming  new  oombinatinns,  and  by  a 
prosupopo-ia  investing  its  pmoniflottira  With  the  properties 
of  resl  beings,  ^ma^mitioa  is  MMkMif  t»  Mthors  gene- 
ndlf,  trat  both  imsM^mtion  and  fhney  Io  the  poet;  the 
latter  presenting;  him  with  those  lofiy  speeulations  which 
ciimprise  wliiii  has  been  termed  the  ideal  of  art,  and  flimish- 
iiig  ihe  hnk  t  1  I  cufhuinment  of  hi*  ideeis  which,  reject- 
irtg  the  r« -^Iralnt  of  all  general  laws,  is  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  poet's  mental  temperament. 

FANDANGO^  4  quick  danee  in  {or  *  titna,  ib.^«imU]r 
•dmired  and  p««eti«M  in  Spain,  and  supposed  to  b«  of 
Moorish  origin  :  though  Volney  ascribes  ni  n  1,  hirrhcr  anli- 
nuity  M  it,  tu'lievini;  it  to  have  come  ori-.4iiiallv  ironi  Car- 
tnaiie.  thence  to  Rome,  and  ro  mio  S|>am.  The  pro- 
bability however  is  that  it  was  brought  mio  Europe  by 
the  Arabkns.  to  whom  certainly  it  nay  haw  he«n  trans- 
mitted from  fviy  roiQot*  agea.  Like  many  other  dances, 
this  is  pmlbrmea  with  more  or  taos  f  roprii-ty  acoording  to 
the  (h'L^rcc  of  delicacy  poi^sesscd  by  tWMi  vhopiMJao  it. 

FANG.    [LThwivo  k  Pk8.<iro.] 

KANOE    rDvNMARK,  vol.  viii.,  p.  .irts  ] 

FA?i8H  AWK,  The  Right  Honourable  Sir  RICHARD, 
was  the  youtscci^t  son  of  8ir  H.  Fanshawe,  and  was  born  in 
IfiOS,  at  Ware  Park,  in  tha  ueuntj  of  Hafftferd.  He  be- 
same  a  fellow-oooinionar  ef  ieaita  CoHegCb  Otmbridge,  in 
16-23.  and  removed  to  the  Inner  Tempi*;  in  1626.  On  the 
death  of  his  mother,  wh  *  lunl  lonp  survived  his  fkther,  he 
betook  him'self  to  in»\cl,  and  visited  Fr.'.nee  and  Spain 
Tie  \vii>  subi>t'iiut!itUy  apiHimted  {^eoietary  to  the  «iUil»S6y 
at  Madrid,  ana  was  left  resident  there  till  1638.  After 
his  return,  and  on  the  breakins  out  of  the  cttil  wai^ 
be  declared  hiiBself  a  royalist,  aM  attended  the  ODUtt  at 
Oxford,  whelv  he  received  the  daelio  tat  Doctor  of  Civil 
Law.  He  (htlowed  the  prince  sTWales  to  the  islands  of 
SciUy  and  .fei^ev  in  t!ie  capacity  of  sccrtitnrv,  and  in  1648 
became  treasurer  to  ike  iia%'y  under  Prince  Rupert.  At  the 
battle  of  Worcei«(er  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  contrived  to 
be  released,  and  repniied  to  Cbafle«  II.  at  Brsda,  who  ap- 

K tinted  him  master  of  requests  and  bis  LaUte  secretary, 
e  ratttrnad  to  Bngland  with  Charles,  reprc!^ted  Cam- 
bridge in  16<1.  and  was  employed  in  nexoiiuiinK  Charles's 
marriatTB  with  Catherine.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain  in  1664,  and  died  at  Madrid  ia  1666, 
:o-avin!r  a  widuw  aoA  Av«  CktMltD.  Bit  hoif  VSO  OSDt 
tiome  embalmed. 

Notwithstanding  the  MtiM  life  of  Fantihawe.  he  found 
leiauiw  to  att*.id  to  litMMtan^  and  ftoduood  aavMal  works, 
th«  most  aelebrated  oTwhloh  is  a  translatkm  of  Onaiinili 
•  Pastor  Fide'  The  parts  of  this  work  written  in  heroic  raea- 
>*»ire  are  harsh  and  ill-ro«fKige<i.  but  the  litjhtcr  Irric  pas- 
^n^^pT  are  playful  and  often  meliidions,  and  some  of  ilie 

tsura  subliiaie  chorases  aro  sonorous  uul  majestic.  This 


hook  is  nut  very  easily  procured.  It  wa.s  puhliished  in  lfiC\ 
and  ia  adorned  with  a  eurious  portmit  of  Guartni. 

FANTBFJS,  or  FANTINS.  a  nation  inhabiting  a  part  «| 
the  Gold  Ouast  in  Wasiara  Africa.  The  ootiatiir  of  tho 
Fantaes  is  bounded  hf  Asran  oo  tiba  east,  and  by  Salw, 
from  whiv'h  it  i-;  divided  by  the  Iron  Mountain,  alxnit  three 
miles  east  trnm  Ctipc  Coast  Castle,  on  the  west.  Its  entire 
length,  a  - i  i  rdme  to  Busman,  is  nine  or  ten  miks.  The 
capital,  called  Fantin.  is  placed  about  fitlteea  railos  inland, 
but  all  the  other  towns  of  note  lie  along  the  aea-ooast. 
IViking  tbam  ia  tiiair  ocdar  ftom  east  to  vmt,  the  prineipai 
are:— ManftOk  h^piif,  Aqaa»  OomaDtin,  Ameisa,  the 
Leaser  Corraantin,  A^a  or  Adia,  Annamaboe  or  Jani[»!,ia, 
and  Anikan  or  Ingaimian.  At  man;  of  thesfi  places  Hm 
Unich.  Danes,  Portuguese,  and  English,  used  to  nave  forts 
or  fiicturies.  The  ualives  are  described  as  principally  em- 
ployed in  fishing.  The  government  antiently  seems  to  have 
oeen  less  of  a  despotism  than  that  of  most  of  the  surround- 
ing nations.  '  Here.*  savs  Bosman. '  is  nu  king,  the  govern- 
ment being  in  the  iunds  of  a  chief  coromaoder,  whom  they 
call  their  BrafTo.  a  word  importing  leader.  lie  is  a  sort  of 
chief  gi  viTii  r,  ;\vA  iias  the  preatist  power  of  any  in  the 
whole  iaiid,  bui  m  somewhat  closely  ro&lnuned  by  the  old 
men,  who  are  a  tsort  of  national  coun»cllurs,  not  unlike  soma 
Bivopean  parliament,  acting  pt>rft«lly  according  to  their 
ia«liM(liotl^  without  eunsultiiig  the  BreBfo.  Besides  tliese, 
every  part  of  Fantfn  hath  also  its  particular  cJiief.  who  w  ill 
sometiinea  scarce  own  himi>elf  subject  to  the  Braffoj^^who 
hath  the  incBTectual  name  only  ufsupienie  power.'  Since 
the  rommcncenieni  of  tlie  present  century  the  country  of 
the  l-'amees  has  been  overrun  by  llie  .Viliantees,  and  its 
recent  history  will  be  found  id  the  article  on  tluit  peoplsk 

[AsHAifTBB.] 

FARCB.  (Biwuni  DmAMA,  toL  is.,  n.  417.] 
FARIA  B  80U8A,  a  Pbrtaguese  otendaro.  and  a  writer 

on  various  subjects,  chiefly  in  the  S)>ani:>h  language,  was 
born  in  lo90,  m  a  country  residence  calWid  Cuiavella,  in  the 
province  of  Entrc  Minho  e  Douro.  His  talents  were  so 
precocious,  that  in  k6ii^  be  aitended  ihe  Utctures  of  bis 
fither  and  others  at  the  university  of  Brags,  and  boon  after, 
being  dasirotu  to  become  fiMniliar  witn  thn  Greek  aM 
Roman  ehaaics,  he  repaired,  in  tM4,  to  the  learned  don- 

t;alo  di'  M  :r;i";,  bishop  of  Oporto.  This  •],'\v  tutor  soon 
appoiijii  il  liiin  his  secretary,  nolwithstaimiijj;  FariaV  con- 
stanl  ii  j<  '  1  ri  of  all  offers  of  iirefermeiit  on  cuadilion  oi 
eiitei  itig  the  churclt,  and  uolwitliiiixadinK  ins  conseciraiiiig 
the  first  esi^ays  of  his  muse  to  his  mistreat  Amelia.  This 
ladj  was  proliablr  Ika  aaae  Donna  Gaiaiiaa  liaohado  whom 
Faha  nuirriod  in  Kla,  wIhmb  stoical  ealnneas  in  a  Ire 
mendous  storm  at  sea  be  celebrateil  in  hU  '  Fuenie  dc 
Aganippe'  (Od.  ii.  part  .S).  In  1619  l-iiria  quilted  Poiiu^jul 
to  try  iii-^  :  r'nin  :it  ihe  Spanish  couri  ;  but  hih  iiulcpeiulent 
character  prevented  Ins  BUoctntii.  aitd  lie  rciiiniud  to  I'urtugal. 
Being  unable  to  improve  his  prospects  m  Portugal,  he  onotf 
more  leeorted  to  Madrid,  and  at  last  in  1631  (wtained  tlia 
seeretarysldp  to  the  Spaniati  embassy  at  Romt  undar  tiM 
marquis  of  Castel  Radrjgo.  Although  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Italian  literati,  aud  even  numbered  Pope 
Urban  VIIL  among  hi»  patront..  Faria  could  not  agiee 
With  the  marquis,  aud  returned  to  &pain  iu  l<jJ4.  Aiim 
many  Bufferings,  proceeding  from  the  resentment  of  this 
personage,  ha  was  allowed  at  lost  to  settle  as  a  pnsoner  at 
Ifadcid,  whare^  abandooing  all  thoughts  of  adwnoemeot 
he  devoted  tlw  remainder  of  his  life  aolelv  to  letters  with 
sue!)  ardour  as  to  hasten  his  death,  which  took  place 
on  the  3nlof  June,  1649. 

Fana  adhered  closely  to  that  exti-avugunt  »chool  which 
in  Spain  was  fostered  so  much  by  that  of  ihe  Mai  tuusUs  in 
Italy.  He  revelled  in  bold  tlightii  of  fancy,  but  all  his 
beauties  are  like  dowers  buried  iu  parasitical  weeds.  Ha 
wrote  daily,  aa  ba  say*  hiotiolA  twalva  sbaata;  and  more- 
over had  sneb  IkaiKty  in  rlieiorlaal  tnrna  ana  fIouri^he8, 
liiac  in  a  aingie  day  he  could  compose  a  hundred  diiferent 
addresses  of  congratulation  and  condolence.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  historical  works,  which  are  written  in  Spaaish, 
are  still  valuable  fjr  their  subject-mattor.  The  rest  of  his 
works  arc  not  all  in  that  language,  as  we  find  it  stated  in 
tba '  fliograpkia  Untvaeselle.'  Oat  of  bia  aalaat  tM»  n, 
as  Iw  taraia  tban,  *aix  aontwriafv'  of  iomiai^aataotly  SH 

are  in  Portuguese.  WOi  tWtlV  af  Itii  MilaS*Ma  an  aho  !■ 

that  language. 

His  works  are: — Ut.  Noches  claras,  o  Disciirsos  mora- 
lea  y  poUtioos.    Sod.  Comaiitantis  sebre  k  Limada,  en 
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which  lic  laboured  twenU-flve  yoan,  and  yet  tbo  oommen> 
tar).  i:\c<.'pt  on  hiitorieu  poiBts.  rathur  obscures  than  illus- 
tratM  Um  ohgioaL  It  «m  prohibited  ftcsl  b|  ttie  Inqoisi- 
tion  of  Spun  aiid  mon  strictlv  afiennti4«  hf  that  of  Pbi^ 
tuga]  Tnis  occasioned  the  fullowinij  work  : — f?rd.  Dtifciisa 
por  los  Comonlarios  sobre  )a  Lusiada.  ■4lh.  Epitome  de 
las  Ili^toria^  Portuguesaa,  or  a  History  of  Portugal,  jtii. 
lra|i(Tifi  dt-  la  China,  yCultura  Evan^Uca  DOT  kw  Rt'ligus-iix'-' 
du  la  Cumpdiiia  de  Jesus,  written  by  SaaMiOb  but  published 
by  Faria.  11m  fitikiwiiig  am  fail  poitluilMlM  voclu:— £1 
Atia  FortttguMa  deido  t4«7  baste  1640;  La  BoMiia For- 
tuguesa  basta  1557  ;  El  Africa  Portui^esa,  translated  by 
John  Steveas,  3  volsi.  8vo.,  London,  1  796  ;  El  America  Por- 
ti^^ur  Li,  inedited;  Fuente  de  Asanippe,  o  Rimasvarios  ; 
Divina-s  y  humanaa  Flores;  Gran  Jiibticia  de  Aihi^q;  at 
the  end  of  which  lu  the  '  Retrato  de  Mamu-l  Faria,*  that  is 
to  aay,  bis  Life,  by  hia  firiend  PocoeL  Beaidea  thia  work  the 
iwdw  may  eonault  Bontanraeki  Aianith  miFortuguete 
Literaiure;  Nicholas  AntaniiHi^  JiUfo.  iifip.;  Nieenn. 
Mtmtnrft,  Sec,  vol.  xxxtL 
Fart 'N  A.  [Starch.] 

FARM.  A  farm  i»  a  portion  of  land  which  is  set  apart 
Ibr  wltivatioa  either  by  the  {iroprietor  or  bv  a  tenant  who 
mi  %  cittaia  atipidatM  not  fiw  iu  Wo  sbaU  considflr  it 
m  tin*  lattar  aame;  and,  wHJioiil  ontariiiff  into  Ihe  mode  of 

cultivation,  we  shall  notice  the  circumstances  which  de- 
termine the  profit  that  a  tenant  may  reasonably  expect  to 
make  in  return  for  hia  trouble  aivl  vn  lay. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  takmg  a  ikrm  is  the 
capital  which  the  tenant  is  possessed  of,  oi  of  which  he  can 
procure  the  use  at  a  rataonable  rate.  If  a  man  takes  a 
nm  without  the  momu  of  stocking  it  properly,  and  is  re- 
itnined  in  his  first  outlay,  he  will  never  be  «ble  to  cultivate 
it  with  benefit  to  himself  or  to  his  landlord :  be  will  be 
obliged  to  sell  his  produce  at  a  loss,  to  over-work  his  cattle, 
and  to  keep  a  smaller  quantity  of  !<tock.  and  consequently 
make  less  manuro  than  is  required  to  keep  the  farm  in  a 
pfodaetivo  state.  It  is  not  sulBciant  that  be  ha.s  the  means 
of  atoddDg  die  firm ;  he  muthaTe  vhercwitb  to  pay  the 
greater  port  of  the  vbole  expenses  and  the  nut  for  thft  first 
year.  Ui  the  pnaoBt  atate  of  agriculture,  a  man  wlw  takes 
ft  firm  of  200  acres  of  arable  land,  or  land  partly  arable  and 
partly  ^ood  pasture,  will  require  from  1600/.  to  '2000/.; 
Qiid  n  IS  II  tt  the  interest,  cither  of  the  landlord  or  the 
tenant,  that  he  should  take  the  farm  uuic«a  he  can  command 
ihhX  sum.  The  amount  of  capital  required  depends  in  a 
gnat  danao  alio  oa  the  quality  of  the  land;  vary  rieh  land 
vequim  lem  ee^iital  in  proportion  to  the  iwnt  than  poor 
land,  cippri  ally  if  the  poor  rrqtiirft  draining,  chalktn 
or  maiimg,  Ix'fore  it  wiU  produce  any  tolerable  cropti.  All 
these  circumstanceamiHtbetakeD  imoooiiiideiatiaBbolbra 
a  farm  is  hired. 

When  it  is  asoerttiMd  irbat  extent  of  farm  may  be  safely 
VBidaftakaii  with  m  givMt  c*|iital.  ttie  moot  important  object 
teteatlMdadfo  kdwfloiidttion  and  fcrtflity  of  the  soil, 
not  only  with  reapael  to  the  natural  quality  of  the  land, 
but  tbo  actual  state  it  ia  left  in  by  the  preceding  system  of 
Cli'.ivation.  A  moderately  t«rrtil.-  soil,  in  t>Ji>J  I'uruLliun, 
will  give  a  greater  profit  for  i>everai  years  than  a  better  soil 
whicQ  iapaitially  exhausted  and  rendered  foul  by  injudicious 
manafauent  and  oforerming.  For  this  purpose  it  is  ne- 
eaaaaiT  to  aaoertain  vhat  taaa  Qoen  the  atate  of  the  crops  for 
aevenl  years  before,  how  the  land  has  been  ploughed,  and 
whether  the  crops  have  been  heavy  with  or  without  manure. 
There  is  no  method  yet  found  out  of  asoertammg  the  i  tiu 
parative  state  of  land  which  has  been  exhausted.  It  would 
be  a  discovery  well  worth  the  attention  of  modern  chemists, 
who  have  made  such  progress  lately  in  the  anahnna  of  vege- 
table substances,  and  would  be  invaluable  to  mnnets  and 
ptoprielon  of  land.  In  the  mean  time  the  nature  of  the 
weeds  which  abound  on  the  land  will  give  some  clue  to  its 
state;  and  :lu  experienced  person  will  collect  from  vaiiuu:, 
minute  appoarance<i  in  the  sod  whether  it  has  been  fairly 
managed  or  exhausted.  It  is  in  general  more  advantageous 
to  takie  a  farm  m  a  district  with  which  you  are  well  ac- 
quainted. It  will  be  a  ereat  ad-antage  if  you  have  had  an 
onanlanitjr  of  oeeine  the  land  aiall  timea,  obasnng  it  in 
mflbimt  aeaaona  ana  states  of  the  veather,  and  eopeciaUr 

of  booing  the  cr  [  s  Thn^hed  out.  and  ascertaining  tbo  quan- 
tity of  corn  which  is  usually  yielded  from  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  straw,  for  lands  very  similar  in  outward  appearance 
viu  oniduce  a  very  dilEareat  return  when  the  ciopa  are 
Ai«Mi«ftt  Ai«nitortttwiiMt»iiMe«imiiiM«MM 


is  liie  cause  that  a  man  who  comes  trom  a  diataot  psrt  o. 
the  country  and  hires  a  farm  on  his  own  judgment  aeliMt 
aucoeeds  so  well  as  might  be  axpeole^  aven  with  n  ftipeciot 
knowledge  of  agricultare.   He  natufidly  compares  foe  sot 

with  some  similar  soil  which  be  lias  betn  acquatnte  l  n  ith. 
If  he  comes  from  a  dwlrict  where  the  soil  is  so^ad),  ^nJ 
where  clay  is  in  request,  bo  will  give  the  preference  to  \ery 
stiff  loams;  if  he  comes  from  a  ooid  wet  clay,  he  will  prttftsr 
the  sandy;  and  the  chances  are,  that  he  is  mistaken  in  his 
indgoMat,  and  flndaitootwhaia  he  haaaheadyembaihed 
nii  eepitaltaa  loaing  eoneem.  Next  to  the  nntiin  of  the 

»cil  is  t;>  be  consider*^  fhp  ronvonimt  situation  of  the  fsrm, 
the  ti.j!^sition  of  tiii»  ticlJs,  aini  ihu  adaptation  of  the  l.iria 
buildings  to  the  most  prjUiable  occupation  of  the  land. 
The  roads,  especially  those  which  lead  to  neighbourmg 
towns,  whence  manure  may  be  obtotned,  are  a  most  im- 
portant olgeet;  and  if  thace ia  waiercaniag^  itgraatlytiip 
nances  tiie  value  of  the  ftnn.  The  roads  to  the  fldda,  «nd 
the  distance  of  these  from  tHp  farm-yard;  the  convenience 
of  having  gowl  [jiLsluro,  r  l  iinl  oasily  laid  down  to  gnisi, 
near  the  norot  ^tcatl.  and  •  s;i<c.ully  the  situation  of  the 
farm-buildings  with  respect  to  the  land,  and  the  abundance 
of  good  water,  are  all  circumstances  which  must  be  well 
eonaideradf  and  which  will  neatly  influenoe  the  pcobabla 
profita.  anii  eonaequenily  tae  taut  ivhieh  majr  be  fiiirly 
offered.  A  central  situation  is  no  doubt  the  most  advan 
tageous  for  the  farm-buildings,  as  greatly  diminishing  the 
labour  in  harvest  anJ  in  <  iirr;  h.l'  out  manure.  But  there 
may  be  circumiktanccs  which  ri  ndrr  some  spot  nearer  the 
extremity  of  the  land  more  eligil  lL,  and  it  is  only  when 
emirely  new  buildings  an  to  be  erected  that  there  ia  a 
choice.  The  old  fkra-buiUUngs  are  generally  in  low  and 
sheltered  situations,  but  it  is  a  great  inconvenience  to  have 
to  carry  the  manure,  which  is  the  heaviest  thing  carted  on 
a  &rm,  up  a  steep  lull.  The  best  situation  is  on  n  "irittlilT 
slope,  neither  in  the  lowest  nor  highest  ground.  ' 

The  disposition  of  the  buikbngs  is  of  great  importance 
both  to  the  landlord  and  tenant.  Large  straggling  buiU- 
ings  are  ineonvenicnl.  and  cost  much  in  repairs.  Tlio  bouse 
should  be  neat  and  comfortable,  fit  for  the  residence  of  a 
fiumer  who  has  a  capital  such  as  the  farm  requires.  The 
rooms  should  be  airy  and  healthy,  facing  the  south,  with  a 
neat  garden  in  fW>nt  of  the  house.  The  furm-yard  should 
be  to  the  north,  behind  it.  Near  the  house  and  the  fans- 
yard  there  should  be  a  small  paved  court  separated  firam 
the  yard  by  a  low  wall.  In  this  oourt,  which  should  com* 
municale  with  the  dairy,  the  utensils  may  be  placed  on 
proper  benehea  to  air  and  dry  in  the  sun.  The  architecture 
I  r  ibe  buildings  may  br  U  ft  t<>  the  taste  of  the  proprietor  or 
Ilia  architect.  The  sinnjler  it  is,  the  more  appropriate. 
The  yard  or  yiu  is  m  ,i  large  farm  should  be  shclterv<l  on  the 
north  side  by  the  bams,  which  need  not  be  so  exteniiive  as 
used  formerly  to  be  thought  necessary.  If  there  is  a  thresh- 
ing machine^  a  lii^le  flour  to  thnoh  the  seeds  upon,  and  to 
employ  the  men  oeeaaionally  In  winter,  is  quite  aulBeient 
E\LiY  farm  which  is  so  exlensivo  as  1,)  io([ijiro  more  thaa 
or.o  llo  1  to  thresh  the  corn  ou  uugiii  aiwii.)s  to  have  a 
t h r<  ^l  nil-mill  attached  to  it.  [Barn.] 

A  smail  yard,  distinct  from  the  other,  vrith  sheds  fm  the 
cattle  to  ahdter  themselves  under  in  wet  and  stormy 
weather,  is  a  groat  advantage^  and  mavba  adiM  at » trifling 
expense  to  any  MCof  flmn-liuiMUBga.  The  eart-aheAi  aboold 

be  in  the  sla  k  yarrl,  which  properly  occupies  a  spac^  north 
of  the  barn     1  hc-ri:  should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  stand* 
))rof  «  r  joillarsand  frames  to  build  stacks  on.  Each 
slack  should  be  of  such  a  siie  as  to  be  conveniently  taken 
into  the  bam  to  be  thlMhad  out  The  round  form,  and  tbe 
aqoarawhidi  beeomt  DHd;f  nmad  whan  built  of^  nan  the 
moat  ooBVsoient  Nine  stone  or  east-iron  pillart  with  eaps 
over  them  are  placed  on  brick  foiiririBtionss  and  -i;ppoTt  a 
strong  frame  on  which  the  stack  is  built   !»  iIjl  <  uair*^  oi  the 
slack  there  is  usually  a  pyramidioal  o]-*  a  ir  iinf,  \  o  allow  the 
atr  to  circulate  through  tiie  stock,  and  prevent  the  lieatm^  ut 
the  grain.  On  each  side  of  the  yard  should  be  placed  the 
stables,  eev-hooaoa,  and  toerting  aialisi  with  •  pump  gf  good 
water  naar  tfie  hat.  and  eonvenient  plaeaa  to  put  hay,  atrav, 
and  turnips  in.  with  a  machine  to  out  them.    A  great  di  al 
of  time  and  labour  is  saved  by  a  proper  arrangenient  of  Ujo 
dilTi  ri  ;it  jiarts  of  the  farm-buildiiigs.     An  under^;rouijJ 
cistern  uear  the  cow*houj»ii  and  stables,  inu  which  tno  urine 
and  washings  of  the  cow-house  may  run  bv  QNans  of  ■  Mck 
or  dnin,  is  a  moat  useful  appem^Hfe^  wawh  ia  loo  tittle 
thoHcht  «f  lit  Bnghnd,  whtnm  it  ii  «■•  of  dM  ] 
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petiMble  parts  uf  a  Fleiuiih  fhna.  It  tupplies  a  kind  of 
inaDuro,  whieh  can  be  applkd  to  tlw  land  at  all  times, 
whiob  iovifomlM  tieUjr  cropi^  mi  wutj  olWii  produce  an 
■bmMtafit  ntura,  when  otMnriw  Unw  iroiild  b*  a  com- 
plete fkilure.  There  are  many  plans  of  (krm-buildin^ 
given  in  works  on  agriculture,  which  combine  all  that  is 
useful  on  a  large  acale.  Mo^t  of  ihese  plans  have  hoen 
executed  at  a  great  expense  for  the  farming  establishments 
of  noblemeti  and  men  of  large  fortunes.  Iney  may  be  con- 
•idend  u  the  palaoee  of  busbandnr.  whore  much  is  ex- 

adod  ftr  tbe  sake  of  gnndmr.  But  the  looprietor  who 
irw  to  oreet  buildings  most  proper  ftr  dMoowj^atioa  of 
his  land  must  study  ooonomy,  and  lay  out  no  more  in  bvOd- 
ings  than  is  necesL-iary.  They  should  bo  so  substantial  as 
not  to  rMiuire  frequent  repairs ;  without  unneressanly  in- 
creasing too  original  expense  of  muterials  and  tubour.  Li^ht 
thatebed  rooft  an  auffieiant  for  the  sheds  and  smaUor  build- 
ingpb  tad  iivmi  ftt  At  ww-hoiw  vcA  Mmm;  tat  tt» 


waste  of  straw  and  the  danger  from  fire  slioukl  bo  M( 
atainst  the  cost  of  U\c»  or  slate  as  a  covering.  The  bars 
should  nut  be  thatclied,  unless  it  can  be  done  with  reed% 
which  form  a  durable  and  impervious  covering,  not  sub- 

r:  to  be  infested  with  rats.    The  house  should  alwayt 
detaehod  from  the  fknn-butldings,  and  should  have  a 
tiled  or  slated  roof. 

We  here  jjive  a  plan  of  plain  farm-buildings  for  Uje  occu- 
pation of  '200  or  300  acres  of  land,  of  which  two-thirds  are 
arable,  fit  for  turnips,  barley,  clover,  and  wheat.  Tbe  ikrm 
house  should  have  a  tago  kitchen,  two  ^ood  pailoilii, 
and  flva  or  aiz  ted-rooras ;  a  wash-house,  with  coppers  to 
hnw;  a  lenllery,  and  larder.  The  dairy  should  oommuni- 
ratc  with  the  houNt-,  and  with  a  small  paved  court,  near 
which  arc  the  pii^  sin--,  :md  the  cow-house.  There  should 
bo  two  dibtiin-l  farm  yunia  wuh  proper  sheds,  and  in  each 
there  should  be  a  cistern  for  the  urine  from  tho  stables  and 
the  draininga  from  the  dang. 


Buildingi  for  a  Farm  of  100  arret 
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Kor  a  small  occupation,  vberotlM  twant  is  but  a  little 
above  the  rank  of  a  day  labonrnr*  a  oat  of  buildings  all 
vodor  en*  mat,  and  forming  the  longer  ride  of  the  yard, 
wbidi  may  tave  oaen  ahods  round  it,  such  as  is  represented 
ui  tbeammod^f         •  ■  • 


dgim  and  plan,  is  at  onoe  convebiant  and 
r  OiiB  biiildiBK  m  tkaoKbt  lae  loiib  tt 


very  easily  be  divided  into  two,  which  may  be  placed  at  "ght 
anglM  to  each  other  and  form  two  sides  of  a  souaio.  XLo 
ftrm-house  and  oow-hoi^  might  form  one  and  tiM 
stables  and  bams  the  othar.   Tiiia  ia  tbe  non  mumm 


distoibation  in  Flandara. 
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Hint  two  flxainplM  of  ftra-lraiMbgi  will  bo  sufficient 
to  givo  nme  idea  of  what  auf  bo  proper  tax  hrau  of  an 

intermediate  size.  A  prineiptl  thing  to  be  attended  to  is 
to  have  plenty  of  room  for  cattlL' ;  and  where  old  barns 
remain  much  larger  tlian  n  required  according  to  the 
present  mode  of  stacking  corn  in  the  yard,  they  can  be 
very  advaatagoously  converted  into  cow-stalls  or  ox-stables. 
Wure  manjdiQep  are  kept,  it  is  of  great  advantage  to 
have  a  aheep-yard,  with  low  sbods  all  round,  at  tbe  time 
when  tbe  ewes  lamb,  especially  when  the  season  is  wet  and 
ehUly.  which  hurts  them  more  than  a  dry  froat.  The 
aeeoiid  yard  B  (see  plan,  p.  197)  is  well  adapted  for  that 
purpose;  and  an  aaditional  temporary  sbed  against  tbe 
partition  which  divides  it  in  two  will  oonvert  either  division 
into  an  excellent  aheep-yard. 

In  valuing  the  rent  of  a  flam  tho  habitstioo  of  Um  ftr> 
mer  is  seldom  taken  into  the  aeeoant,  and  It  oueiht  not  to 
be  abovo  the  station  of  the  tenant ;  but  the  buildin^'ts  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  cultivation  necessarily  add  to 
^0  rent  or  diminish  it.  as  they  add  to  or  diminish  the  profit. 

The  next  imnortant  question  is  what  may  be  a  fair  rent 
both  to  the  lanolord  and  the  tenant.  This  depends  as  much 
on  Um  Bod*  of  ettUivatkm  adopted  tha  flotility  of  the 
loiL  The  taaiat  nnst  have  a  flur  intereat  for  bis  capital, 
and  a  fair  remuneration  for  his  Umibte.  In  the  old  system 
a  third  of  the  gross  average  produce  was  i-on>idere<l  as  a 
fair  rent,  including  all  ihe  direct  payments  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  tbe  land,  such  as  tithes,  rates,  and  taxes ;  another 
third  KM  MippOMd  to  cover  tbe  labour  and  oxpensea  of  th« 
&rm  and  iirtMWtof  wpital;  lad  the  noMiniog  Uwd  was 
appropriated  to  th«  iMinMiUMO  of  the  ftnner  and  his 
fiimily.  out  of  which  ha  bnl  lo  nfw  whalovir  be  laid  by  as 
a  clear  profit.  Kut  this  calculation  is  no  longer  applicable 
to  the  present  stale  of  agriculture.  The  expenses  are  ^-reaily 
iocreaited,  and  the  produce  is  also  greater.  It  requires  a 
greater  capital,  and  more  skill  to  rnanafp  a  larse  fisrm.  The 
tenant  iaa  meoof  eaoce  liberal  educeinii,aDdltta  habits  aie 
mere  expensive.  The  oeeupierof  MO  acres  of  land  ia  Bog^ 
land  e\p<L'ct>  to  live  as  well  as  a  land  owner  of  a  year 
incomL  He  cultivates  better  by  applying  more  labour,  and 
much  (if  the  product*  is  owing  to  hi.s  skill  and  his  capital. 
He  thereftire  expects  a  greater  sliare  of  the  produce  than 
the  landlord,  not  eoljr  to  repay  his  outlay,  which  is  gneter, 
but  to  live  npon.  Buppmiag  the  tonaat  to  have  e  capital 
employed  eqaal  to  tan  limes  the  tent,  wUeh  is  ofkeo  the 
ease,  the  gross  annual  produce  ought  to  be  equal  to  five 
times  the  rent  This  we  shall  distribute  as  follows:  two- 
fifihs  for  expenses,  including  rates,  tithes,  labour,  and 
ntereat  of  capital  ai  6  per  cent:  one-lif\b  for  rent:  one- 
tenth  for  improvements  and  purchased  manure;  and  three- 
teaths  fix  the  Mi  proftt  of  the  hnmt,  eutof  whieb  be  it 
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to  live.  This  appears  a  lem  proportion  than  the  old 
third;  but  it  must  be  remembeied  that  the  pnduee  is 
greatly  increased.  It  will  be  found,  wherever  accurate  ac- 
counts arc  kept  and  a  farm  is  skilfully  managed,  that 
the  proportions  above  stated  are  not  fur  from  the  truth. 
It  rc({iurcs  much  judgment  and  experience  to  eateolals 
what  average  crops  may  he  expected  by  an  improved  mode 
of  cultivation,  and  especially  by  increMDg  the  miaiberol 
cattle  and  sheep  maintained  on  the  (krm. 

In  Scotland  it  U  notorious  that  rents  are  mudi  higher 
than  in  Kn^laud,  m.t  otil\  I'lr  >inul!  occujiaiionrs,  but  for 
extcri-ive  farms;  and  that  the  tenants  have complaau-d  Ic*-! 
of  the  timen  than  their  neighbours  in  the  south.  It  may  bo 
worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  cauie  of  this,  for  the  low 
price  of  com  must  aflbet  the  Scotoh  ftrmer  eoually  with 
the  English.  One  great  difference  between  tbe  Sootch  and 
the  English  farmer  is,  that  (bo  former  gets  work  done 
at  a  chcai'or  rate  than  the  latter,  llio  Scotch  labourer  i» 
fully  ns  well  fed,  and  clothed,  and  lod'.;cd,  as  the  English  ; 
hui  he  Itas  less  money  to  spend  at  the  alehouse.  He  i»  paul 
not  in  a  certain  sum  e\'ery  Saturday,  but  in  comforts,  in  ike 
keep  of  a  cow.  in  a  certain  number  of  rows  of  petatoes,  a 
certain  quantity  of  malt  to  make  his  beer,  a  collage  to  live 
in,  and  a  meal  to  feed  his  family.  His  immediate  vmnts 
arc  suiijiIikI.  and  lie  is  comfortable;  the  coiisoquenct-  i>. 
tiiui  ho  "Oiks  willingly.  Ho  has  no  remnant  of  the  list 
night's  debnut  li  at  the  beer  shop.  He  is  early  at  work, 
and  he  does  his  work  cheerfully.  The  horses  of  a  Scotch 
farmer  are  well  fed;  they  arc  always  m  i^oud  conditioo.^ 
They  work  ten  and  even  twelve  hours  in  a  day  at  twe' 
vokings.  The  ploughman  only  thinks  how  he  shafl  llnish 
his  work  in  proper  time,  and  unless  he  makes  the  horses 
work  as  inncii  as  they  can  without  dI^trcsslnt;  them, 
he  knows  he  shall  not  get  through  his  work.  All  thi>  . 
worth  2i  per  rent  un  the  whole  labour  of  the  Iknn,  as  Ar- 
thur Teong  has  very  judiciously  cahMlated,  when  be  ghm 
the  wmense  of  labour  on  tbe  fttrm  of  agentfwiMB,  MwqiM^d 
with  that  on  the  hind  of  a  fbrmer  who  works  with  his  mea. 
(See  Farnfr'^  Guide.)  The  m<jral  effect  of  an  interest  in 
the  work  to  be  done,  when  opposed  to  that  of  a  perfectly 
distinct  and  often  hostile  intense  vriU  nadily  aeeooDt  ftt » 
great  a  difference. 

But  besides  this  the  Scotch  ftnoi^i  has  t,'eneral]y  the  ad 
vantage  of  a  scientific  educatimi,  and  of  a  thorough  kiiow> 
ledge  of  tbe  principles  of  his  prolbssion :  and  with  the 
shrewdness  peculiar  to  his  countr}',  he  knows  how  to  take 
advantage  of  every  favourable  CI rcum.stance.  He  has  ai> 
been  tai.ght  to  calculate,  and  will  soon  discover  where  the.'t: 
is  a  profit  ur  a  loss.  This  has  made  him  turn  his  aitaptjon 
to  cat tio  and  sheep  of  late  years,  more  than  to  the 
tioa  of  con;  mid  the  ^eoteh  have  found 
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decent  profit  Ma*  made  on  the  rattle,  their  land  producod 
more  corn,  althouijh  it  sold  at  a  lowor  price;  fbr  tne  iireen 
crops  rmsed  fur  tlio  cattle,  aixl  liie  iimnurc  miule  by  llii-ra, 
enriched  the  luud  much,  thai  the  aveniKe  produc«  on 
■onie  light  lands  was  nearly  doubled.  All  this  kepi  up  rente 
to  ft  much  hif^er  l«v»l  tbaii  in  Ensluid,  where  prices  were 
.ov,  ana  there  irere  no  meam  of  dtmlniBhing  expenses  or 
increasing  prxiducc.  Hence  rrnrs  In  Sf  ;  and  Imve  kept  up 
wonderfully,  whnn  wu  considt-r  the  gicit  tall  of  rents  in 
Bogland  since  the  p<' 

The  price  of  a^iculiural  produce  througboat  Greet 
Britain  and  even  1 1  eknd  ts  bvw^^t  very  nearly  to  ao  «qlia- 
tity,  the  ooly  differeaoe  being  oce^sioDed  by  the  mmm  of 
transport  fljut  the  pnoa  or  laboor  still  variea  mnth,  and 
this  is  owing  to  local  circumstances,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
Pradunlljr  ceme.  While  the  very  unequal  distribution  of 
tile  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  the  pour  was  not  rcmo- 
tlied.  ndjoining  parishes  might  diflbr  in  nny  iToportton  wuh 
respect  to  the  actual  price  of  labour;  and  before  a  fair  rent 
could  bo  calculated,  it  was  necessary  tp  mnaidor  bow  much 
of  the  value  of  the  labour  was  paid  diieetlyi  and  how  much 
.  Q  th«  shape  of  rates.  Our  noTihont  oai^hoim  wow  floe 
Ihira  this  uncertainty. 

Farm  /f(»oii»i/#.— In  proportion  as  the  management  of  a 
farm  re((uire«<  more  skill,  and  tlio  various  operations  become 
more  com]  licated,  so  the  necessity  of  great  accuracy  in  the 
accounts  becomes  more  ondeot.  The  maaiMr  in  whwh  hna 
acconata  should  ha  ki^pk  daim«t  thordhtv  jmrtieular  attan- 
tion. 

MTany  flvners,  who  are  not  devoid  of  intolliKence,  and 
who  are  anxious  to  ascertain  their  f^ain  r>r  their  loss  in 
cultivating  the  land  which  they  hiive  lured,  have  no  other 
means  of  a--certaiiiing  this  than  the  balance  of  their  account 
of  receipts  and  expenditure.    If  they  have  separated  the 
accounts  of  their  private  establishment  from  that  of  their 
(arm,  Ihey  ibink  that  they  have  done  all  that  is  required, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  can  tell  sreuntely  how 
much  they  have  g-alned  or  lost  by  their  farm.  But  ask  them 
to  account  fur  tins  gain  or  loss,  and  ihev  can  pivc  no  answer. 
If  a  tradesman,  who  has  a  ciipiial  in  business  ef]ual  to  that 
ofa  farmer  of  a  considerable  number  of  acres,  were  to  keep 
accounts  in  this  manner,  and  become  a  bankrupt,  no  one  [ 
would  hesitate  iu  ia^iag  that  he  fiiiled  bccau&u  be  kept  no 
reguhir  aooounfci.  He  Md  no  greater  stake  ihan  the  farmer, 
-uid  his  transactions  were  pcrha]is  less  varied:  if  he  kept 
no  clerk,  be  should  hare  ntttTuled  better  t<j  tlie  accounts 
himself     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  farmer;  iind 
if  a  man  who  has  a.  tkaitng  '  apital  of  -lOOol.  does  not 
think  it  worth  bis  while  to  uuipio^  a  clerk  to  keep  hii  ae- 
oouaiak-not  having  time  to  do  so  himself,  it  is  no  great  won- 
der if  be  ia  involved  in  difltoulties.   But  it  mtiy  be  said  that 
.ic;iic\iliural  accounts  arc  very  simple,  and  that  any  one 
l  ati  keep  thera.    So  are  merchants' aciMunts  at  first  sij^ht. 
Nothing  is  simpler  than  ti>  put  down  what  is  bought  and 
sold,  what  is  the  profit  on  each  Irun^acliun,  and  the  sum  is 
:he  profit  on  the  whole.   But  men-hanlM  know  itiat  to  keep 
this  vory  aimple  account  many  baoluii  many  cntriea»  many 
cheeksv  and  consequently  many  clerks  arc  required.   In  a 
lesser  degree  this  is  truo'in  a  farm.    Tt  is  easy  to  know  what 
is  bought  and  sold  ;  what  ib  e\|  ended  or  produced  ;  but  it 
requires  very  minute  accounts  to  ascertain  wlint  part  of  the 
farm  gives  a  profitable  return,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  loss. 
There  may  bo  a  prodt  on  the  crept  and  •  lost  on  th«  itoek, 
ornoe  mrad.  The  monev  expended  oq  kMra««D«nta  or 
advoatitioui  manure  may  nave  produced  an  inorease  which 
18  proportionate  to  the  ouiky,  and  which  affords  a  good  in- 
terest;  but  it  may  also  be  a  decided  loss.    How  is  this  to 
ascertained,  except  it  be  by  accurate  accounts?  The  e\- 
peu.se  of  keepine  afcounl*  is  much  overrated.    A  clerk 
who  has  his  board  and  3u/.  a  year  is  generaUy  a  young  man 
who  has  aome  eduoaiioa.   He  is  useful  in  tweing  that  the 
operations  ordered  hv  ihe  Itoner  an  duly  executed.  He  is 
a  tnisty  overseer,  ana,  as  ho  has  bis  accounts  in  bis  thoughts, 
be  u  most  Ukely  to  detect  the  cause  of  auy  loss,  from  a  want 
uf  attention  m  subordinate  agents ; — liis  salary  is  th«  i  f  ro 
.vtU  earned,  and  ihe  farmer  will  not  think  it  thrown  away. 
In  whauiver  manner  the  accounts  are  kept,  whether  by  the 
larmer  bimi^lf  or  by  a  clerk,  method  is  of  great  importance : 
and  whatever  may  be  said  against  it  hy  WOM  who  do  not 
know  iu  valuo,  tnara  is  no  system  of  accounti  wliicb  can  be 
compared  with  the  well-known  method  of  double  entry,  as 
it  is  called,  which  is  of  Italian  invention.   Tlie  principle  of 
this  method  is  so  simple  that  the  slowest  antbmetic*.an 


cannot  be  confiMedby  it,  and  it  is  so  perfect  that  uoerroj  ca; 
escape  its  scrutiny.  As  applied  to  a^rimtUural  a«'couniii, 
which  are  simple  in  their  nulure,  ii  became*  so  clear,  that 
if  once  adopted,  it  is  impossible  tluit  it  tihouid  ever  ba  aban* 
doned.  The  ertiiheiieB  of  a  pwfcat  pteol 
of  Um  Moroattk  so  neat,  tint  m»  mm  who  bee  ewer 
rioneed  it  wiU  he  aatidled  with  any  other  mcfthod. 

To  give  a  (^neral  and  coTn(iL-f}ien-,ivr  n.-iurm  .,f  the  gvf 
tern  of  double  entry,  to  tho'-e  v,  li  i  iti,- -  uiimquuimed  with  it, 
would  lead  us  from  our  re  e:ii  purpose,  sutfice  it  to  sav, 
thai  every  account  is  checked  b>  another,  in  which  the  tanie 
entry  is  made  in  a  different  manner.  The  sum  of  all  the 
entries  must  bo  ociaal  oneaoh  aeoount;  and  oonseqoendv 
any  ineauality  indlcaiae  an  Mtor  aooiewhero,  which  may  be 
detected. 

In  the  accounts  of  a  farm  there  are  many  separate  items 
to  be  taken  into  consider  iUjh  Tiiere  maybe  a  separati; 
aceuunt  kept  for  everv  field.  There  should  always  bo  one 
for  every  crop  oi  >.  u  ,  h  the  rotation  oonsistj^.  There  is  an 
account  of  the  labour  of  men  and  hwsM ;  of  the  produce  ol 
the  dairy  ;  of  the  stock  nurohased  to  be  IkCled,  or  eold  again 
in  an  improved  state.  In  short  the  divi.sions  of  the  general 
account  maybe  increased  without  limit  The  more  sub- 
jects there  are  to  furnish  items  ibr  an  account,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  strike  a  balance,  but,  with  a  little  attention 
and  perseverance,  it  may  be  done;  and  be  who  kcifs  vary 
correct  accounts  wiU  always  be  the  fliat  to  discover  any  im> 
pending  evil,  and  to  take  meMUWe  to  frovide  againet  it. 

The  basis  of  all  the  aecoouta  is  a  daily  journal  of 
ev«iT  transaction,  which  must  be  eolleoted  from  all  (he 
iaoourers  and  agents  employed.  M.  Do  Dorabasle,  at  his 
celebrated  farm  of  Rovillo,  in  France,  has  all  bis  principal 
servants  and  Ins  apprentices  assembled  every  evening  al\er 
the  day's  work  is  over.  Each  man  i^ve«  an  aoeount  of  tlie 
work  done  by  him  or  under  his  sutterintendenoe,  which  is 
written  down  bv  Ihe  olerk.  Tbm  eraen  Ibr  tbe  next  day  are 
then  given,  and  every  one  retonis  to  his  lod<^ng  or  his 
home.  In  tbe  oourse  of  the  m  xt  day  the  clerk  i  i,ter«  all 
that  is  in  the  journal  ititts  Look,  where  every  person  em- 
ployed has  an  accijunt ;  every  field  has  one  ;  every  servunt 
and  domestic  animal  has  one;  and  every  item  which  can  bo 
separated  from  the  rest  is  entered,  hotb  as  adding  to  the  ac- 
couint  or  taking  from  it.  For  examplo.  the  milk  (rf  the 
cows  h  entered  daily.  Tlie  quantity  of  lintler,  buttcMnflk 
and  skimmed  milk,  which  it  produces  is  also  entered;  and 
these  twi)  :icivjunt!»  check  one  another.  Any  error  is  imme- 
diately dit.iid,  and  tbo  knowledge  of  this  prevents  mis- 
takei«.  An  cnlry  should  be  made  of  every  particular  opera* 
tion  in  each  field,  that  the  fhrmer  may  know  which  is  hm 
most  profitable  laiid.  The  number  of  plotighinf^  tiie  qiiaii' 
tity  of  manure,  the  state  of  the  weather,  anoall  other  ebeum* 
stances  which  may  inflnenrc  the  return  should  be  careflilly 
noted,  in  order  that  it  may  be  clearly  seen  whether  any  ex- 
periment or  dcvKition  from  the  usual  routine  is  advanta- 
geous or  otherwise.  Thus  all  real  improvements  may  be 
encouraged,  and  uncertain  theories  detected  br  ihe  mult 
Tbe  most  important  einumsianoe  which  indueoees  die 
pofits  of  a  bxm&  h  the  coat  of  his  team  and  the  wagea  of 
his  IktiOurers.  These  vary  in  different  situations  so  much, 
that  they  greatly  influence  tbe  rent  which  he  can  afford  to 
give  for  the  land.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  tbe  hoisi-s 
are  pampered  and  kept  so  fat  that  they  can  scarcely  do  a 
day's  work  as  tbey  ought.  In  others  they  are  over-worked 
and  badly  fiid.  Either  estremc  must  be  a  lom  to  the  (br- 
mer.  In  tbe  flretcaie,  the  honeecBDnot  do  their  work,  and 
they  conanme  an  unneoeeaary  qiumtity  of  provender;  in 
the  other,  they  are  soon  worn  ont,  am  the  loss  in  horses 
that  become  useless  or  dio  is  [greater  than  the  saving  in 
their  food,  or  the  extra  work  done  by  them.  A  horse  pro- 
perly fed  will  work  eight  or  ten  hours  every  d  ly  in  the 
week,  restirig  only  on  Burdays ;  by  a  judicioua  division  of 
the  labour  of  the  horses,  they  are  never  over-worked,  and  an 
average  valne  of  a  day'i  work  ia  eesily  aaaeriniiied.  Thi% 
in  a  well  regulated  farm,  will  be  Ibund  much  torn  than  Ae 
common  valuation.s  i,'ive  it.  It  is  herr  that  most  of  tbe 
errors  are  to  be  detected  in  the  accounts  o[  the  expense  of 
cultivation  gi^en  in  evidence  before  parl-nonnr,  -.viih  ut 
any  intention  to  deceive  in  those  who  gave  the  accounts. 
ThBre  have  bMn  printed  forms  invented  in  onder  to 
the  ecoounta  mote  simple  as  well  as  oore  eemprah 
Vornu  nay  be  «f  nee  to  enter  mmvte  details ;  and 
superintendent  labourer  may  ha\o  a  fbrm  vf  entry  fbr  the 
work  which  be  performs  or  superintends ;  but  the  lod^ 
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>bpuld  b«  kept  exactly  as  that  of  a  mercantile  map,  and 
be  frequently  balanced  to  ensure  correctneM.  This  is  a 
thing  Which  cuinot  be  too  strongly  rccommMidcd  to  young 

When  a  farm  hM  been  agreed  for  as  br  aa  rent  is-oon- 
cerned,  there  are  always  conditions  in  a  lease,  which  it  it 

of  groat  importance  to  the  farmer  to  understand  fully.  It 
is  neeramry  that  the  landlord  should  have  some  security 
agmost  the  wilful  deterioratioa  of  his  land  by  a  dishonest 
tenant,  but  agents  are  too  apt  to  cnmp  the  tenants  by  pre> 
•oribh^  tbecxaet  nudeof  eidtivan  >  v  uhout  giving  the 
laiailt  sufficient  scop*  tottw  UBpaoved  methad«»  which  nw 
iiUimately  be  highly  benofieia}  to  all  parties.  If  the  hmd- 
loid  can  ensure  that  the  ;irnpr-r  quantity  of  manure  is  put 
«ii  the  liiud  every  jiar,  and  liiai  it  sliall  be  well  tilled  and 
kept  frcti  from  weeds,  he  need  not  have  any  other  protec- 
tion, uulesii  it  be  lor  the  Uat  two  ot  tbxeo  year*  of  the 
lease,  when  the  tenant  migbt  he  illdaeed  li»  vnt-cnf  tlw 
land,  and  thus  tochaust  it. 

In  ontering  on  a  ftm  Hmn  h  often  a  heavy  demand  on 
the  iii-eoming  tenant  for  work  d^re  by  the  predecessor, 
for  a  supposed  remainder  of  manure,  un<l  various  other 
items,  which  are  usually  ftctt led  by  reference  to  the  custom 
of  the  country.  Some  f^eneral  rule  is  required  to  reguiaie 
•11  theee  demands,  which  are  uf\en  exorbitant,  and  cripple 
the  in-ooming  tenant  in  his  capital.  It  is  just  that  an  out- 
going tenant  should  be  repaid  for  any  permanent  improve- 
ment which  he  haa  made,  and  of  which  he  has  not  reaped 
the  whole  advantage,  and  that  he  should  be  encouragea  to 
keep  up  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  land,  so  that  the  in- 
coming tenant  tnay  be  able  to  continue  the  regular  course. 
But  this  ho  will  not  do,  unless  he  e.vpect  to  be  reinuneraied. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  just  that  the  in-coming  tenant 
dMHihl  nnt  fny  for  work  slovenly  done  or  for  supposed  rem- 
mmto  of  maaofe  which  do  not  esist  in  the  land.  We  have 
known  instances  where  the  valtiation  of  all  the  items  to  be 
paid  for  by  tho  irworaing  tenant  greatly  diminished  his  ; 
capital  and  crippled  hia  operations  for  several  years.  There 
should  therefore  be  a  separata  ttipuktuin  on  thil  hand 
before  a  farm  is  finally  liired. 

FARMER.  Dr.  RICHARD,  descended  Irom  a  respect- 
able family  in  Leioeilaiihinh  was  born  at  Leieeiler,  August 
sa,  1735.  He  Moeived  the  early  part  of  his  education  in 
the  Free  Grammar  School  of  h:<  n  i'ive  town,  and  in  1753 
was  entered  a  pensioner  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
lie  appear*  to  have  been  little  influent  t  l  I \\  ihe  overbear- 
ing tendency  to  mathematical  study  which  existed  and  still 
exists  in  that  University,  and,  after  his  degree,  took  no  in- 
terest in  pursuits  of  that  nature,  fitfther  thui  was  neoeoary 
for  the  purposes  of  college  tuition.  In  1740  he  became 
Classical  Tutor  of  Emmanuel  College,  which  ofllco  ho  held 
until  his  election  to  the  mastership  in  1775.  He  scrvcil 
the  otlice  of  V^icc-Chancellor  in  the  same  year,  and  in  1  77rt 
wa«  elected  Chief  Librarian  to  the  Univentity.  In  17&U  he 
was  collated  to  a  prebendal  stadl  at  Lichfield,  and  some  lime 
afterwards  became  Prebendary  of  Canterbury,  which  he 
resigned  (178H)  for  the  office  of  a  Canon  Residentiary  at 
St.  Paul's.  He  died  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  at 
Emmanuel  Lodf^e,  Sept.  8,  1797,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chapel.  An  epitaph  to  his  memory  was  written  by  Dr. 
Parr,  and  is  in»cribe<l  on  the  college  cloutters.  Dr.  Farmer 
collected  a  valuable  libran,-  of  tracts  and  early  En^'lish 
literature,  which  was  sold  aAer  his  death  and  produced,  as 
it  is  said,  a  great  deal  more  than  it  originally  cost. 

Dr.  Farmer't  eooaiaiit  midence  at  Onmoridg*  is  Mid  to 
have  haen  owing  to  an  evly  disappobitnent  in  love;  a 
cause  perhaps  more  productive  of  renident  fellows  than  any 
uUier.  Ills  political  principles  were  inclined  to  torj'Lsm, 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  attach^'^l  to  that  party  in  tho 
church  which  goes  by  the  name  of  '  orthodox.'  His  man- 
ners weralkailfc  and  unreserved,  and  his  habits  rather  those 
of  a  boon  aompanion  than  of  a  okcgyman.  It  is  reported 
of  him  that  he  dedinad  a  bishopric  rather  than  forego  hU 
favourite  amusement  of  seeing  Shakspearc  pcrfirmcr!  on 
thii  stage,  a  reas(.)n  which,  if  founded  on  liuili,  hud  ai  all 
events  more  coijency  in  the  time  of  Garrick  than  at  present. 

Dr.  Fanner  is  celebrated,  and  justly  so,  for  one  single 
work,  his  'Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakspearc,*  which,  in 
our  opinion,  surpaases  anything  of  the  iund  written  in  Bng- 
kind,  and  is  perhaps  thr  best  commentanr  which  wepessen. 
The  mt&tufa  of  gold  uid  rubbish  which  is  generally  ap- 

Etndsd  aa  noias  to  avaiy  edition  of  Sbakspeare  contains  so 
ttle  «r  the  fonnar  atemant  and  a*  much  of  the  lattei; 


that  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  such  oommentAoes  a&  Dr 
Farmer's  above  their  true  value ;  indeed,  if  we  had  to  choose 
from  all  Shakspeare's  voluminous  aanotators  what  09 
pears  to  us  moat  deserving  of  study,  we  should  have  no 
hesitation,  as  far  as  English  literatnt*  goes,  in  fixing  on 
Coleridge's  •  Lecturw*  and  Dr.  Farmers  '  Bnay.'  irarhs 
whirh  art-,  <;:wi  are  intended  to  bo,  en'rrtly  dissimilar,  but 
wlu!  ;i,  in  rr  t;iH.ii  itiy  ulhcrs,  come  up  to  our  notion  of  a 
comiiu! :i  tary       S  luiksfujai  0, 

FARMERS  GENERAL.  Fcrmiers  G*n6raux.  was  the 
name  given  in  France  under  the  old  mooarchy  (o  a  com- 
pany which  farmed  certain  htanehea  of  the  puUie  lOTenne^ 
tiiat  is  to  say.  contracted  widi  the  govaranant  to  pay  into 
the  treasury  a  fixed  yearly  sum,  taking  upon  itself  the  col- 
lection of  certain  tax.es  m  an  equivalent.  Tbc  system  of 
farming  the  taxes  was  an  old  custom  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy. Under  Francis  L,  the  revenue  arising  from  the 
sale  of  salt  was  farmed  by  privata  individuals  in  each  town. 
This  was  and  is  still  in  Franoa  Wid  other  countries  of 
Europe  a  monopoly  of  the  government.  The  govemnaot 
has  alone  the  right  nf  yro',  irUni,'  the  people  with  salt,  which 
it  collects  in  it^  stores,  and  sills  to  the  retailers  at  its  own 
price.  This  monopoly  wasfirst  ft-siinici!  hv  I'lnlipi  v  deValois 
in  1350.  Other  sources  of  revenue  were  likewise  farmed  by 
several  individuals,  most  of  whom  were  favourites  of  the 
cotut  or  of  the  minister  of  the  day.  Sully,  the  able  minister 
of  Henry  IV.,  seeing  the  dilapidiation  of  the  public  revenue 
occasioned  by  this  system,  by  which,  out  of  ISU  mdlions  paid 
by  the  people,  oiilv  30  millions  reached  the  treasury,  opened 
tlic  cuntrui  ts  fur  fuming  the  taxes  to  pu':iln'  auction,  giving 
them  to  the  highest  bidder,  acc<Kding  to  liie  untient  Roman 
practice.  By  this  means  he  greatly  increased  the  revenue 
uf  the  state.  Uut  tliepntcti(%  of  private  contracts  tlirough 
favour  ur  bribil^  was  renewed  under  the  following  reigns: 
ColbiK,  the  minister  of  Louis  XIV,,  called  the  ftcmecs  of 
the  revenue  to  a  severe  eceoant,  and  by  on  act  of  power 
deprived  them  of  their  enormous  gains.  In  1728,  under 
the  re5<ency,  the  various  individual  leases  were  united  into  a 
Ferme  Gt'ncrale,  which  was  let  to  a  company,  the  member* 
of  which  were  henceforth  called  Fermiers  Generaux.  In 
1 759,  Silhouette^  mintatar  of  LiNiis  XV.,  quashed  the  con- 
tracts of  the  foimam  genaial,  and  laviad  the  tasas  by  bis 
own  agents.  But  tha  lyitem  of  eantrads  iwtvad:  for  Oe 

court,  the  ministers,  antl  favourites  were  all  well  diTp<:ised  to 
them,  as  private  bargains  were  made  with  the  farmers 
general,  by  which  they  paid  large  sums  as  douceurs.  In 
tile  time  of  Necker,  the  company  consulted  of  44  mem  ben, 
who  paid  a  rent  of  186  millions  of  livres,  and  Nadmr  eaks- 
lated  their  profit  at  about  two  miUioiu  yearly,  no  very  ex- 
traordinary sun,  if  eorreet  Bat  independent  of  thb  profit 
there  were  the  expenses  of  collection,  and  a  host  of  sub- 
alterns to  support:  the  company  had  its  officers  and  ac- 
countants, rcceivfirs,  collectors,  &c.,  who  having  the  )■  1'  ';c 
force  at  their  disposal,  committed  numerous  acts  uf  in- 
justice towards  the  people,  especially  tbe  poorer  clasa.  by 
distraining  their  goods,  selling  their  ehattela,  Slc  The 
'gabelle'  or  sale  or  salt,  amon^  others,  was  a  flroitflil  aoune 
of  oppression.  Not  satisfied  with  obliging  the  people  to  pay 
for  the  salt  at  the  price  fixed  upon  it  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  they  actually  ouIi'l;!'':!  t-verv  indiv.rlual  Eib'^i\  r  right  vcar* 
of  age  to  buy  a  cettain  quantity  of  salt  wheiitcr  tvauied  or  ni/.. 
But  the  rule  was  not  alike  all  over  France ;  in  some  pr  n 
vtuces,  which  enjoyed  certain  prlvilegea,  salt  was  nine  livres 
the  100  weight*  whilst  in  others  it  cost  16,  and  in  aoma  tt 
livKi.  In  soaM  flOvinOM  tbe  quantity  re(}Bil«d  IB  Im  par> 
chased  per  head  was  S5  pooads  weight ;  in  others  it  wis 
nine  pounds.  And  yet  the  provinces,  nay  the  individual 
families  of  each  province,  were  prohibited  under  the  se- 
verest penalties  from  accommodating  each  other's  wantt, 
and  buyinp;  the  superfluous  salt  of  their  neighbours,  but 
whoever  wanted  more  salt  than  his  obUgatory  auowanea  was 
obUged  to  retort  to  the  govammant  storas.  Baaida^  ewttj 
artida  of  pravlsionfl  that  was  exportad  thm  oam  provinee  la 
another  was  subject  to  duties  called  Traites.  Every  appren- 
tice on  being  bound  to  a  master  wa.s  Niund  to  pay  to  tat 
kin^  a  certain  sum  according  to  the  natuie  oA  the  tradr, 
and  atlerwards  a  much  larger  sum  ou  bis  admission  to 
practise  his  trade  as  a  master.  These  few  instances 
may  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  spirit  of  taxation  a 
France  previous  to  the  revolution.  A  lively  but  faithfiil! 
picture  of  the  whole  system  is  given  in  Breion'a  Hi»imn  > 
Financiire  de  la  France,  'i  vols.  8T0..  Paris,  1889.  The  = 
form'xa  ganaial,  aa  tha  aftenta  of  that  avatam,  vema^  mia 
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iiuiiicdiato  ooiitact  witli  the  jie'>i>lc,  drew  u|i  in  t  ;i emst-lvcs 
a  pioportionuto  share  of  popular  hatred.  But  the  revolution 
mnqit  awfty  the  farmers  gencnl,  and  put  an  end  to  the  sys- 
tgm  «r  Unaiiui  (ha  tmtmxmt  it  equalized  tba  duties  and 
tntM  an  oTBr  Franoe :  but  th«  monopoly  of  tha  lalt  and  to- 
(  ai  ry  has  remained,  as  well  as  t!ie  duties  on  provisions, 
1  jUlc,  and  wints  brought  into  Paris  and  other  large  towns, 
and  the  right  of  aearcli.f  l;  by  tho  octroi  officers,  if  they 
think  fit,  all  carriages  and  individuals  entering  the  barriers 
or  nlM  of  the  same. 

Tlia  mtam  of  frmiiv  tb«  taxMi  aitboagb  generally  dis- 
approvM  tii,  ii  stitt  oontrntted  wme  European  states. 
Not  many  years  ago  the  custom-houso  dutiaa  at  Naples 
wero  i'armed  by  private  speculators.  For  the  eharaAtor  and 
eflMts  of  tiM  ajatani  tea  Naeker,  2Vi*JdMit<Wrvfjofi  det 

FARNABY.  or  FARNABIE,  THOMAS,  a  learned 
critic  and  grannnarian,  was  bom  in  London  in  1575.  His 
grandfethervas  of  Truro  in  Cornwall ;  but  his  great-grand- 
fkther.  an  Italian  musician,  was  the  first  of  his  Auniljr  wbo 
settled  in  England.  He  was  admitted  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  in  :.j90,  in  the  station  of  a  servitor;  hut  hein^,' of 
an  unsettled  dispositiou,  he  quitted  the  university  abruptly, 
r'hanged  hn  rehgion,  nassi'il  over  to  Spain,  an»l  was  re- 
ceived into  one  of  the  coUegea  of  that  country  belonguig  to 
the  Jesuits.  Growing  wosiv  of  tlie  discipline  of  the  Jesuits' 
iiwtitttUon.  be  did  not  atc^  wty  knw  with  tbem,  but  in 
1S9S  joined  Sir  Frands  Drake  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  in 
their  last  expedition.  He  is  repniier!  also  to  have  served 
subsequently  af>  a  soldier  in  the  Low  Countries.  Gaining 
no  profit  in  these  e.xpeditions,  lu-  returned  to  Kiiglaiul, 
landed  in  Cornwall,  and  m  the  urgency  of  his  lu  r-esiiitieii 
descended  to  the  humble  employment  of  teaching  children 
their  hom-book.  In  this  situation  lie  asaumed  the  name 
of  Thomas  Bainrefe»  the  anbgimm  of  Famabie.  After  some 

time  he  ehaiii^ed  his  residence  to  Martork  in  Somerset- 
shire, where  he  established  a  prammnr-sfhoul  for  youtii  with 
fjreat  success,  umler  his  o«  n  uaiui-.  From  Mar'ock  he  re- 
moved to  London,  and  opened  a  school  m  Goldsmiths'  Renla 
behind  Red-^ross-street,  near  Cripplegate,  where  his  reputa- 
tion besMM  10  eattU>lisbed,  that  the  number  of  his  scbolaiSt 
ebiolty  the  sons  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  amounted  at 
one,  time  to  more  than  30U.  Antony  \  Wood  says,  his  school 
was  so  frequented  that  more  churchmen  and  statesmen 
issued  from  ".  ..Tan  from  any  school  tausht  by  one  man  in 
England.  Whiisl  iiero  ha  was  created  ^f.A.  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  and  on  the  2  ith  April,  1616.  was  incor- 
Dorated  in  the  same  degree  at  Oxford.  In  1 636  he  auiited 
London  to  residott  Sovemwks  in  Kent,  but  here  he  re- 
sumed his  former  occupation,  andt  with  the  wealth  which  he 
had  accumulated,  purcbased  landed  property  both  in  Kent 
and  Sussex.  lu  1641  he  beCAtnc  mixed  up  in  tho  commo- 
tions of  the  times  a.s  a  favourer  of  the  royal  cause,  and  was 
fortunate  in  receiving;  no  other  putiishnient  than  residences 
in  piison,  lir.Ht  in  Newgate,  and  afterwards  in  Ely  House. 
It  was  at  one  time  debated  iB  tho  House  of  Commons 
whether  he  should  not  h«  tnoapovted  to  America.  Wood 
inHiT.uat«s  that  some  of  the  members  of  both  Rouses  who 
had  been  bis  scholars  were  atnong  those  who  urged  his 
bfing  trrated  with  seventy.  He  died  on  the  12th  of  June. 
i<>4:.  and  was  intMmd  in  the  ebanoel  of  tho  ehurdi  at 
Sevenoaks, 

His  own  works  were — 1.  'Index  Rbetoricus  Scbolis  ac- 
eenmodatwi^'  lima,  Lond.  162$:  to  which  in  1646  were 
added  'Formuto  Oraiori*  et  Index  Foetieus:*  the  fifkh 

edition  was  printed  in  1654.  1.  *  Florilegium  Epigramma- 
tum  Grttoorum,  eorumquo  Latino  versa  vuriis  reddito- 
rum.'  8to.  Lond.  1629,  In  J  "  Systems  Grammaticum,* 
8vo.  Lond.  1641.  4.  '  Phrasajologia  Anglo-Latina,'  8vo. 
Lond.  5.  '  Tabuln  Lingus  GnBC»,'  4ta  Lond.  6.  '  Syn- 
taxis,'  Sfo.  Lond.  His  editions  of  the  classics,  with  anno- 
tation, were  Juvenal  and  Fisniva,  ISno.  Lond.  161S; 
Amst  1662;  Hag.  1663.  Seneca,  12mo.  Lond.  1613; 
Amst.  1632,  1634:  8to.  Pat.  1655;  12mo.  Amst  1665. 
Martial.  12mo.  Lond.  161.;  Gen.  1623;  Lfjnd.  1633. 
Lucan,  12rao.  Loiid.  1618;  8vo.  Fiuncof.  1624,  Virgil, 
8vo.  Lord.  1634.  Ovid.  6)1.  Par.  1637 ;  l2mo.  Lond.  1677. 
&c.  His  Notes  upon  Terence  were  finished  only  as  iar  as 
the  fourth  comedy  when  he  died ;  but  Dr.  Meric  Casaubon 
completed  the  two  last  comedies,  and  published  the  whole 
sit  London.  12mo.  1651.  Other  editionr;  were  8Ta  16S9; 
and  Salm.  1671.  Dr.  Rl;-.,  in  h;s  mldirion*  to  Wood's 
.Athens*,  savs,  'Fbmaby  mtended  an  edition  of  Petronius 
P  O.  No  fW. 


Arbiter's  Satyncon.'  (Biogr.  Brit.  Kippis's  eJit,  vol.  v  » 
682;  Wood's  Ath.  Oxoit.  last  edit.  vol.  iii.  col.  213-216 
Biogr.  Univertelle,  torn.  xiv.  p.  16S.) 

FARNB'SE,  the  nsmoof  anoblefamilyof modaniRonMb 
wbo  were  originally  feodatorin  of  tit*  tettiiorf  of  Fkmeso 
and  Monlallo.  in  the  Papal  States,  south-west  of  the  lake  of 
Bolsena,  and  near  tho  b*)rrler«  of  Tuscany.     The  splendour 
of  this  family  was  greatly  increased  by  the  exaltation  of 
Cardinal  Al(»»!^atidro  Farnese  to  the  Papal  See  after  the 
demise  of  Qement  VII.  in  October,  1534.   [Paul  III.] 
This  pope  had  a  natural  son.  Pier  Luigi  Famsie,  whom  he 
dolsmined  to  make  a  sovereign  prinee.  For  this  purpose 
he  flr^it  of  all  alienated  part  of  the  territory  of  the  church  in 
the  nciglibourhoad  of  the  feudal  domain  of  his  family,  and 
formed  a  duchy  called  that  of  Castro,  from  the  name  of  its 
chief  town,  adding  to  it  the  towns  of  Ronciglione  and  Nepi. 
with  their  territories.  This  district,  which  comprised  nearly 
one-half  of  the  province  eaUed  FMrimonio  di  S.  Pietro,  be 
bestowed  on  Pier  Luigi  and  his  deieendanti.  with  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Castro,  as  a  great  flef  of  the  Holy  See.  He  also 
obtained  for  him  fmm  Cnarles  V.  the  investiture  of  the  Mar 
quisateof  Novara  as  an  imperial  fief,  and  from  the  Vetietian 
Senate  permission  to  be  inscribed  on  the  golden  book  of 
the  patricians  of  Venice,  an  honour  considered  as  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  that  of  a  feudal  title.   The  pope  also  made 
his  son  Gonfaloniere.  or  Captain  General,  of  theiiolv  See,  an 
ofBoe  which  Pier  Luigi  diahonouied  by  the  most  depraved 
conduct.    Lastly,  Paul  Tlf.  in  154S  gave  his  son  the  inTes- 
titure  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  which  Pope  Jolii    II  had 
conqucrpd,  with  the  title  of  sovereign  dnke  of  tho.^v  siatcs, 
on  cundition  that  the  duke  and  his  successors  should  pay 
an  annual  sum  of  8,000  ducats  to  the  Roman  See.  This 
emperor  Charlea  Y.,  bowefrer,  who.  as  Duke  of  Milan,  had 
claims  on  Panaa  and  Piaeenn,  would  not  bestow  the  tnves 
titnre  upon  Pier  Lu%fi.  The  new  Dnke  of  Parma  and  Pia- 
cenza ivoon  became  hateful  to  his  subjects  fnr  his  -s-ices  and 
ojjpression,  and  u  conspirary  was  formed  by  Count  Anguis- 
sohi  and  other  noblemen,  secretly  countenanc€*l  by  Don 
Ferrante  Gonzaga,  imperial  governor  of  Milan,  who  hated 
Pier  Luigi.    On  the  morning  of  the  10th  September,  1547, 
Aoguisawa  stabbed  the  dulw  while  at  dinner  in  the  ducal 
palaoe  of  Pheensa,  and  threw  his  body  out  of  the  window, 
when  it  was  mutilated  and  dragged  about  by  the  mob. 
Piacenza  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  imperial  troops, 
but  Parma  remained  in  possession  of  Ottavio  Famese, 
son  of  the  murdered  duke.  In  1556,  Philip  IL.  as  sovereign 
of  the  Milanese,  restored  Piacenza  to  the  Duke  Ottavio,  but 
the  citadel  continued  to  be  garrisoned  by  Spanish  soldien, 
Ottavio  dying  in  1587,  was  succeeded  as  Ehlko  of  Parma 
and  PiaceoxR  by  bis  son  Aleasandro  FartMSSb  who  distin- 
guished himself  as  general  of  the  Spanish  armies  in  the 
wars  tiLrainst  France.  He  was  made  governor  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  by  Philip  11.,  nnd  carnefl  on  the  war  against 
tho  Prince  of  Orange.    He  is  known  in  history  by  the  name 
of  tho  Duke  of  Parma.   Ale.<8andro  died  in  1 592,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Raotlcdo  Famese,  a  suspicious  and  cruel, 
prince.  A  oonqnEasgr  was  hatehed  against  him  at  Rome, 
but  it  being  discovered,  a  number  ji  people  were  put  to 
death  in  1(512.    His  successor,  Odoardo  Karnese,  quarrelled 
with  Pope  Urban  Vlll,  about  the  Duchy  of  Castro,  which 
that  pope  w  istn  '.  i  )  lake  away  from  Inm  to  give  it  to  his 
own  nephews,  the  Barberini.     This  gave  rise  to  an  absurd 
and  tedious  warfare  between  the  papal  troops  and  thoee  of 
Parma.  Ultimately,  through  the  mediation  of  other  prineaa, 
the  Fkmeae  were  left  in  posseasbn  of  Castro  but  under 
the  following  pontificate  of  Innocent  X.  they  were  finally 
deprived  of  that  territory  in  IfiSft,  and  the  pope  razed  the 
town  of  Ca.strij  h,  tin-  i^roi.tpl,  undrr  the  pretence  of  its 
bishop  having  be^ii  mi;riierc<l  by  some  assassins.  This 
occurred  under  Ranucrio  11.,  Famese,  Duke  of  Parma,  who 
had  succeeded  Odoardo.   The  Famese  continu^  to  mle 
over  Parma  and  Piacenza  till  1731,  when  the  last  duke, 
Antonio  Famese.  having  died  without  iwue.  the  male  line 
of  the  Famese  became  extinct.   But  Elizabeth  FhvneMb 
wife  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  claiming  the  duchy  for  her 
children,  it  was  tdtimately  given,  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle.  to  her  younger  son  I>oii  Filiopo.  [1*arm\  ]  The 
other  fii^  however,  and  the  personal  pr  ipcrty  of  the  Y%f 
nese,  ineluding  tlM  tidi  mu.scum  and  the  splendid  pala«aa 
at  Rome^  were  given  to  his  brother,  Don  Carlos,  king  «t 
the  two  Sicilies,  and  some  of  the  finest  statues  and  punt* 
ings  in  the  museum  of  Naples  a-    1  rived  from  that  in- 
beriUnoe-  The  Famese  palace  at  Rome,  which  belongs  to 

Vot.  TL-^  D 
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of  Naples,  is  considered  the  finest  amoot;  the 
palaces  of  that  city.  Toe  Farnesipa  or  smaller 
tnaniion  on       opposite  or  ri;;ht  bank  of  the  Tiber  is 

known  for  the  beaitiiful  frescoes  of  Itaphacl.  The  Orli 
FwDc^iaui  occupy  a  gnatt  part  of  thu  P:ilaiine,  and  include 
|ome  remainik  of  iliu  jialace  i/  the  C».->ais. 

Amon^  the  variousi  tamili  %  which  haveowcil  their  agirran- 
diseraent  entirely  to  a  pupal  ancestor,  the  Farnehc-  attained 
tiM  highest  rank  among  Italian  prinoMt  and  retained  it 
tiM  lon^t.  It  has  also  produced  several  eardiDala,  dis- 
tinguished for  their  learning.  (See  Ciaeconiu»,  Vita  et 
Gesta  mmmorwn  Pontifieum  et  Cardinalium ;  Morcri's 
Dictionary,  art  'Furnese ;'  and  Aflb's  Vila  d\  Pier  Luigi 
fitragMt^toA  the  Italian  historians  of  the  16iia  cuniuiv  ) 

FAIUiHAliI>  a  town  in  the  parish  and  hundred  uf  Fam- 
hnp  and  eoiinly  Surreyi  94  miles  west  by  south  fiutn 
OoiUlbrd.  and  38  nUks  loatli-west  by  wti.Ht  Crom  London. 
Tae  lawn,  vthich  is  situated  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Wey, 
eoasihUi  of  one  principal  street  running  east  and  west,  and 
contains  many  excL  llciU  liuuses.  Though  not  a  corporation, 
it  is  governed  by  iwalve  masters  or  burjjussicb,  fiom  wliotu 
two  tMiliffs  are  annually  cbo^n.  These  magistrates  uct 
under  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  to  whom  tney  pay  an 
•ekauwiedgment  ot\id-  per  annum,  receive  the  profits  of 
the  fairs  and  markets*  aoa  hold  every  three  weeks  a  court, 
which  has  power  to  determine  all  actions  under  forty  shil- 
lin;{s.  Farnham  once  returned  members  to  jiarliament. 
The  church,  which  is  dechcaied  to  St,  An<lrew,  \uu  for- 
merly a  chapel  of  ca^.o  to  Waverley  Abbey,  ami  appears  to 
have  been  erected  about  the  beginning  of  tho»uttc«nih  cen- 
tury. Ilka  tower  ia  substantially  built,  and  hat  a  small 
turret  at  each  comer.  In  the  interior  there  an  Miina  hand- 
some  monuments,  and  a  fine  painting  of  the  twelve  apostles 
forms  the  allar-pieee.  Tlie  vieurage  is  in  the  dioresc  of 
Winchester;  palron  the  archdeacon  of  Suirey,  and  avc- 
ra^ie  net  income  430i  Tlie  other  publii'  bLniding?  are  a 
toarkot  house,  a  frcc-sohool,  and  a  good  day-iM.ltuul  i>up- 

Crlod  by  charitable  contributions.  The  manor  of  Farn- 
n  vas  given  by  Etbalbald,  king  of  the  West  Saxons^ 
to  the  tee  of  Winchester,  to  which  it  has  erer  dnee  be- 
l^ged.  On  the  north  jiido  of  llic  principal  <ilreet,  and  on 
tite  siiiinmii  of  a  hdU  fuimeily  stood  a  casile,  built  by  Henry 
«lo  Blois,  brother  of  Kin'4  Stephen,  and  bi»bop  of  Winches- 
ter. This  fortress  wa*  destroyed  by  Henry  III.  It  was 
rc-budt,  and  again  destroye<l  during  tiic  civil  war.  After 
the  Rtwtoratun  Dr.Uorley,  11  hop  of  \Vincliestor,  expended 
!k  considerable  sum  in  erecting  ^  be  present  atruc  ure,  which 
H  of  brick,  covered  wiili  ii.i  n,  eniluiiilod.  and  of  n  quad- 
rangular form.  It  Cf.ii;*»iij5  a  fine  library,  am!  sonic  good 
pain-ings.  Ad  joinmi^  ihe  castle  u  ;in  c.m  i  j  ■  ]  ai  k, 
through  wliich  iho  htik  river  Loddon  tloui>.  About  t\*o 
ladc-  south-east  of  thu  town  is  Moor  Park,  once  the  scat  of 
Sir  WiUiam  Tamplo.  On  the  borders  of  the  park  is  Wa- 
verley Abbey,  a  neat  tnodern  manaioii,  which  derivat  iu 
Tiaiiie  iVoin  a  monastery  of  Cistertian  monks,  the  ruins  of 
uiiicii  arc  in  the  vicinity.  Farnham  is  noted  for  its  hop 
planiation!>.  It  liad  f'urmerlysom^  cloth  inaiiutueturus.  The 
great  nwrt  far  ibe  Farnham  hops  is  WoyliiU  fair.  The 
ttlgatt  plantations  are  less  than  60  acres.  The  average 
pnidoeo  is  about  o|  cwt.  per  aoto.  According  to  the  census 
of  the  population  of  the  psirish  uf  Famuattt  was  6868. 
The  markotnlay  is  Thursday.  The  fairs  tut  borsa*.  cattle, 
sbwp.  and  hogs  are  held  on  Holy-ThitrMlsy,  4th  June,  and 
13th  November. 

(Oarlisle'i  Ttipog-  Did.;  Stevenson's  .^'uri^y  qf  Surrey ; 
If 'Cullocb's  Commercial  Diet. ;  Beauties  qf  Ettgland  and 
IVules ;  Municipal  Corporation  Report* ;  Ecckiicutical 
Mevenmt  Reports;  Population  Returru.) 

FARO  in  Italian  and  Spanish.  tJtanu  in  Latint  phart 
in  French,  was  iho  name  given  to  light-houses  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, lie  HimI  liL;lit-huuse,  ealled  Pharus,  is  Said 
to  have  been  th<ii  raised  by  Sustratus  of  Unidus  a.c.  283, 
on  the  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  now  harbour  of  Alex- 
andria, tbe  island  itself  b«mg  oailed  Pharos.  [Alsxam- 
MUA,  Antii.^it.]  The  name  became  afterwards  an  appella- 
tive for  Ught-hoMaai,nnd  in  aome  instaiiiBai  it  has  hoaii 
siren  10  tbe  towns  near  whidi  a  light-bonae  wii  Iraiit 

Such,  fur  in-,tiinf>(i,  i<t  the  toirn  of  Faro,  in  Ali^arve.  Torre 
rb   F;iro,  a  hg h t- hiiuiic  uii  Cape  Pelorus.  in  Sicily, 
piven  Us  nurou  to  slrsuls   iiL  ihr  i -nt  ruiicu:  ot   \vl;ich  jt 

ia  piao-f  l,  l),jtwe«n  Calabria  and  Siciiy,  and  which  the 
Italians  caW  Faro  di  Messina.  The  unitod  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Siaiyeaia  dindad,wit*  ngard  to  ita  adminiatialion. 


into  '  domini  di  t^uk  del  Faro,'  meaning  the  oontinm^ai 

part,  and  *  aoroinj  di  la  del  Faro,"  that  is  to  5av,  the  i<bDd 
of  Sicily. 

FAROE,  FEROE.  or  FAROERNB  ISLANDS,  a 

froup  twenty-two  in  numlier.  seventeen  of  which  are  inha- 
ited  ;  ihey  are  about  3oO  mites  west  of  the  coiist  of  Nor«.»y, 
and  about  2UU  nonh-we^st  uf  the  Shetland  Ihien,  beiweeti  di* 
and  63*  N.  lau.  and  b'  and  6°  W.  I  n:;.  They  were  disco- 
vered between  the  years  HiH  and  K68  by  some  Norwegians, 
in  tht  tiiso  of  Harold  Harfager,  king  of  Norway,  and  at 
present  belong  to  Denmark.  Their  whole  area  ia  eatimaled 
at  about  494  square  miles,  and  ibe  population  flt  about  5BD0. 

These  islands  mostly  eun-.-t  f  ir.  ;  ,\k]<>.  some  of  Ik  t.i 
rising  gradually  from  tne  »ca,  bv  two  or  m<ire  sloping  terrace*, 
covered  with  a  thin  stratum  of* earth,  which  iiroduees  s^as*. 
Close  to  the  sea  the  hind  consists  inEeneral  of  per^K-udicular 
roeha,  ftom  twelve  to  eighteen  buntnodfiset  in  height.  The 
most  westerly  island  is  Myggena«»s,  the  most  southerly  is 
Suderoe,  the  most  easterly  are  Svinoc  and  Fugloe,  and  the 
mo.-.t  northerly  are  Kalsoe  and  Videroe.  The  riteri  ir  u 
(•uinpoaod  of  lulls,  usually  leparaled  only  by  nairww  raviues, 
in  which  there  aie  brooks  or  rivulets  which  are  in  general 
so  swollen  in  the  rainy  season  as  to  become  impassable 
there  are  no  valleys  of  any  e.\tont.  Some  authors  leportthat 
the  greatest  elevation  in  thaw  islands  ia  tbe  basalt  mouDr 
tain  Skaellingfield,  m  the  aooth  part  of  the  larCMt  of  tbetaau 
Stronio€,  which  is  nearly  the  central  island  01  the  trroup, 
and  di\ided  by  narrow  straits  from  Vaagoe  and  Owterve; 
this  mountain  is  about  2'240  feet  high.  Another  writer 
mentions  thu  Skattaretinel  as  being  the  highest,  and  states 
its  elevation  at  2816  feet.  There  are  several  lakes,  among 
whieh  the  largnt  aie  the  Soon-aysvata  in  Vaagos^  which  is 
three  miles  long,  and  the  Sands^iatn  in  Sandoe:  and  then 
are  some  falls  of  water,  the  most  considerable  of  which  is 
the  Fosaa  in  Stromoe.  which  has  a  double  fall,  nearly  200 
feet  in  heiL;ht.  Among  the  mineihl  .vprmt^s  ihe  most  es- 
teemed 13  that  of  Varmakielde  in  Osteroe.  Tbe  rlimale  ii 
very  bleak,  and  the  summer  lasts  onlv  throiq^  the  moBtha 
of  Jul;  and  August:  yet  it  seldom  jioeaioi  mora  than  ooe 
month  in  the  year,  nor  are  the  barboura  ieo-loekad  oxeept 
in  very  severe  winlers.  Violent  slorius  prevail  at  all  sea- 
sons, which  prevent  the  growtii  of  any  large  trees,  and 
compel  the  mliabitanls  to  fi.x  their  dwellings  between  the 
hilU  The  soil  is  stony,  and  in  many  paru  covered  with 
earth  ottly  &»ur  inches  deep.  In  some  islands  tbeM  on  ma« 
jeatie  groupa  of  basak  fiirmation,  aimilac  to  the  cavaa  of 
Staffk.  Neither  the  wril  nor  clinuite  admit  of  any  extended 

tillau'e ;  and  the  '^ndden  varKLtiiir,;^  \n  \hr-  tcui(ierature  ir 
dure  the  culttvator  fiequenu_;  i^;  gj;iiLi  ui  lui  crops  ii:  u 
hiilf-rii  e  state,  and  dry  them  b\  n  iili'  il  heal.  Thev  cua- 
sist  pruicioally  of  barley  and  r)e,  the  growth  of  which  u 
scarcely  aaequate  to  the  consumption ;  potatoes,  parsnips, 
tumipa,  and  oarrata  «i«  pwrtiaUj  raiaed,  but  ii  ia  oxtremelj 
diffieidt  to  laiaeanjrolhor  vegetable.  Landt  itates  the  pro- 
portion of  the  culti^'Sted  to  the  uncuUivate<l  land  to  be  about 
I  to  60,  and  that  the  corn-6cld(»  are  not  uwre  than  from  s 
tu  \2  feet  in  breadth.  The  pasture-lands  are  luxuriant,  and 
the  chief  wealth  uf  the  islanders  cousists  in  their  docks, 
often  containing  from  300  to  SOU  shocp,  which  graxo  iu  the 
open  air  the  wbole  year  round,  and  yickl  wool  of  good 
quality.  Horses  of  small  s.ature.  but  ilrong,  awift,  and 
sure-footed,  are  bred  in  considerable  numbers :  tbe  homed 
cattle  are  also  diminutive,  yet  become  exceedingly  Imt.  Few 
swine  are  fed.  Tlie  di>g  is  m  so  tnueh  ieque!>i,  that  bis  value 
is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  cow.  Seal-cotchtng,  and  the  whale, 
cod,  herring,  and  other  fisheries  are  another  main  resource 
of  tbe  people.  Independently  of  domeaUe  animalSt  the  island* 
contain  only  rats  and  mice.  Thera  ia  an  innanae  number 
of  wild-fowl,  such  as  eider-ducks,  swans, 
solan-geese,  puffins,  cormorants,  plovers,  &c. 

Twf  is  uitxl  for  fuel.  Beds  of  coal  were  discovered  in 
the  island  of  Suderoe  in  1*09,  and  some  mines  have  been 
ojiened  from  time  to  time;  but  the  coals  are  uf  inferior 
i|uaUty.  and  the  oost  of  working  and  tnnsportmg  ihem  hat 
caused  them  to  be  abandoned.  Copper  is  found  in  the  island 
of  Notaoa.  Jaipar  and  omI  are  mal  with  has*  and  Uiaia. 

The  inbahitanti  are  <^  Norman  (or  Norwe^ni  ikaeeBt, 

and  s)Kiak  the  Norwci'ian  lanpir.ige  with  a  I^anish  accent 
Thcv  have  in  general  hantmimu  features,  and  arc  well 
uinii,  :  tlio'-e  of  the  northern  ate  taller,  and  have  tn -re 
elongate  counleoanocs  than  thoso  of  the  southern  tsiands. 
They  are  inmnioiu^  peaceable,  honest,  hospitable,  ana 
ainplo  in  their  nannaink  Their  numbar  in  V69  waa  477^^ 
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jnl7a2,  4409  ;  and  lu  1601,  Their  food  oon»i»ts  of 

milk.  Ilsbi  mutton,  poultry,  wild-fowl,  and  Larlcy  (,'roa(?»; 
bR«l  and  salt  are  considered  luxuries.  Their  clottiing 
iiofeoerse  woollen,  woven  by  thoir  own  hands.  They  are 
either  hereditary  proprietors  of  the  soil  which  they  culti- 
t-aW,  or  hna  laniu  under  grant  ft-om  the  crown,  from 
whirh  nrcuriislanws  they  have  the  respective  appellations 
ofOdebbtitido  or  KoMpfshonde.  Chrislianiiy  wa»  intruduccd 
imonj  them  about  the  year  1000;  they  now  profess  the 
!  Lttdunn  foiUi.  and  are  divided  ini»  thirty-nine  flocks, 
'  uBihr  i]m  tmn  of  teven  jacamlwnls,  who  miniiter  among 
:!icm  week  Ijy  week  in  rotation,  the  •ervicc  in  tlicir  ab-mcL- 
bei;i^  piTformed  by  one  of  the  elder  pan&hiuutrb.  The 
iuji.iianii,  or  bailsff,  i>  al  the  head  of  civil  affairs:  in  judieial 
maiti-rsibi)  landvoigt,  or  judge,  is  as^sted  by  sidesmen  from 
each  |>ansh. 

fibipi^utldiiigand  eamniecee  have  gmllyimpiursd  since 
s  free  trade  wiia  Denmark  was  granted  at  tbe  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  Tlu>re  are  suine  Ttu-olianies  and 
g»yl  sbipwrichts ;  wooUcn-yarns,  clutb:*,  and  ittuikiiigs  ore 
manuikftured ;  and  there  are  a  few  tanneries.  The  exports 
ronsist  of  ho«e  and  trowseringa,  fish,  fealheiat  skius  and 
Met,  butter,  tallow,  train -oit,  be. :  tbe  impoitt.  of  Ktain, 
bread,  malt,  brandy,  salt,  hemi<,  iron,  timber  and  deals, 
lioen,  &c  The  whole  revenues  of  the  islands  are  said  to 
Ik  about  40(iU  dollars,  or  '.Wj!. 

The  larger  islands  are  Stromoe,  27  miles  long  and  about 
;  in  breadth :  its  capital  Thursbavn,  on  the  aottth-eMt  side 
gf  the  isUDd.  is  the  te»t  of  gaTeraineiit,  and  be*  «  meet 
imodeB  duirrfi,  m  t^tin  sdiool.  and  a  fort  Tbe  streets  ere 
exfiredingh  narrow.  Tliere  are  about  Uto  houses  with  a.s 
may  familie-i.  Populaliun  about  l*iou.  Qsteroe,  lo  the  cast 
uf  StMiiioc,  IS  ill  kin;tli  about  20  miles,  and  in  its  greatest 
breadth  about  10.  It  has  two  tresh  water  lakes  and  several 
4(cp  lords,  or  inlets  of  the  sea,  on  the  eastern  side.  There  is 
a  curioui  basaltic  hiU  about  420  feet  high,  cousiialing  of  i>iin- 
ugonal  and  octagonal  columns,  on  a  foundation  of  trap  300 
■'t  111  heit;ht  :  r.n]  it  the  N.N.W.  point  of  the  island 
Ujciu  arc  tttu  rock^,  with  tbti  appeanutct;  ul  colossml  statues, 
wiuch  are  called  Risin  and  Kiedlingen,  and  are  240  feet 
i>igi).  On  the  sonth-wset  side  is  a  seie  berbour.  the  Kongs- 
nam.  The  population  ofOsteroeis  about  ISUO.  Sandue, 
to  the  south  of  Stroraoc,  is  about  13  mile-;  Inng  and  \h 
^niad:  it  has  a  lar.;e  lake  called  Sati<lsvaih,  wlueh  abounds 
'•0  trout  fi^'o  villages,  three  churches,  and  is  the  resi- 
d«nce  of  the  Amtspropit,  who  is  the  head  ecdeaiajitical 
•athoriiy.   Suderoe,  lying  south  of  the  precinling,  is  about 

oiJca  in  len^  Mid  ftf  ia  its  graetcst  bresdth.  end  ooo* 
ttios  14  villaMS  and  6  ehatebes.  It  is  (VtU  of  roeks  wad 
pmcipices.  Poj)ula;ion  about  TOO.  Punthavn,  its  porti  is 
Almott  the  only  spot  where  liiere  is  a  safe  landing.  Vaagoe, 
t-i  ihc  west  of  Stromoe,  is  neaily  I.!  miles  lont;  and  about 
i  broad,  lu  principal  take,  SoorAaa);,  u  the  largest  in  tbe 
Faiue  ttlands,  and  is  full  of  trout.  It  has  Amr  churelMK,  tbe 
^rochial  one  being  at  Midvaag,  a  viUsfe  and  seaport 
'I}^geiue«,  to  tbe  we»t  of  Va^oc,  is  an  tneonslderabte 

islaii'l  about  three  miles  broad.  The  remainder  uf  the  17 
'obabited  L»laud»  art-  Fugtoe,  Svinoe,  Ytderoe.  fiordoe,  Ko- 
'XX-.  Kalsoe,  Kulter,  Hcstoe,  Nulsoe,  Skuue,and  the  greater 
^nton.  (Landt's  Faroeme;  Thaarup^*  DantAe  Slat ;  Has- 
D-mark.) 

FARQUHAR,  GEORGE,  wa.^;  born  at  Londonderry  in 
't?8.  and  received  his  ediicai ion  at  the  university  of  Dub- 
lin. Though  lu:  di>plnyed  talent--  at  an  ea.ly  aye  he  did 
ivt  iuke  any  degree,  but  forsook  his  severer  Ktudie&  fur  the 
-■i-^  and  appeaed  at  the  DnIJjn  thoalie.  He  never  buw- 
r.«r  loade  any  great  flnm  m«b  aeiort  and  having  had  the 
But<brt«ine  to  w«vn4  altretber  eooMdiia  with  a  nal  eetofd, 
■*b  cb  be  mislool;  !'  i  ;i  foil,  Iwe  fori^ook  the  tnLi-.  being  at 
'ImI  lime  otily  seniuisjen  years  of  uL:e.  lit  ui t'ompanied 
the  ictcr  Wilks  to'  London,  and  attrai  ted  the  notice  of  the 
Liri  of  Orrery,  who  gave  him  a  rftmrnissiftn  in  his  owa  re- 
r-ount,  wliieh  was  then  in  Ireland. 

WiUu  exhorted  him  to  try  his  powers  as  a  dnosatist 
^^cn>rdiB{(ly  in  1698  he  produced  bu  oomedy  of  *  Lore  and 
*  Botile,'  which  was  so  successful  as  to  encourage  Inn 
5.r.uiher  effort.  His  *  Constant  Couple,'  whieU  apjieafcd  i»o 
'^n  afterwards,  was  played  53  nighu  in  the  first  season, 
"I  «a.s  the  eauseortheftvoujaUe  receptioo  of  a  veiy  indii 
^  III  ^-qiiel  wbieh  he  wrote  under  (be  title  of  'Sir  Hairy 
\V.i<iair.'  In  170:?  be  pr'  rlnrcr'.  a  version  of  Beaumont  and 
itlctcbet's  '  Wdd-goose  Cha&e,  under  ilie  name  of  the  'lo- 
«MlHi»'«kMh»tteiigli  it  had^MMUhoDomat  dw  tioM^  waa 


occasioiiall)  played  at  Uie  London  theatres  a  very  few  yean 
bark.  lie  was  married  in  the  same  year,  and  getting  into 
great  difficulties  was  forced  to  sell  hii  commission.  oeiQg 
deoehred  bv  a  noblemun,  wh'.  had  promised  to  assist  binL 
be  wasso  deeply  aifectcd  that  he  fell  intoadecUne,  and  died 
in  1707.  During  his  last  illness  he  wrote  bis  celebrated 
*  Ber^uv  F)tnitat;i-m.' 

The  appearance  of  Farquhar's  comedies  may  be  regarded 
as  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  tlw  l^nglish  drama. 
None  of  ilia  oelebraled  predecessors  bear  any  resembiaiioe 
to  him :  he  was  tbe  Brst  of  his  period  to  wnte  tta  an  cisy 
Houing  style,  equally  removed  from  the  pedantic  stiffness 
of  Congnne  and  the  formal  courtly  ^nciousncss  of  this 
Kthi  reu;e  school,  liniiioral  and  licentious  as  h:s  pla)  s  may 
ap|>t.«r  to  readers  of  the  present  day,  those  who  are  con- 
versant with  writingaof  (pat  time  must  acknowledge  theiB 
to  be  consideiably  more  pvia  than  those  of  his  contempora* 
ries.  if  we  esoept  hiM  first  piece  *  Love  and  a  Bottle.*  Let 
any  one  who  is  disposed  to  bo  btneic  upon  Farcjulmr  cast 
bis  eye  for  a  mouienl  ovef  lliu  iivun^  wurkii  of  Wycheriy,  or 
the  obscene  and  filthy  tnu>h  of  Mrs.  Behn  ;  let  him  compare 
Farquhar's  volatile  and  airy  Sir  Harry  Wtldair  with 
the  cold-blooded  and  brutal  Dorimant,  held  forth  by 
Ethercgc  in  the  '  Man  of  Mode'  as  a  model  of  whA 
a  gentleman  should  bo,  and  then  he  will  measure  the 
former  by  a  right  standard.  Farquliar  attended  more 
to  character  than  muht  writeri>  uf  the  day  :  he  introduced  a 
variety  of  classes  talking  in  appropriate  language,  while  tbe 
persons  of  Coogmve's  dnma  were  hut  an  assembly  of  pro- 
nssed  wits,  snd  those  of  Etberege  and  others  woe  onljr 
rakcs,  city  dupes,  unfiithful  wives,  and  women  of  the 
town,  most  of  thciu  »}  t  aking  pretty  much  aUke.  At  all 
events  their  pieces  were  marked  by  only  one  distinction 
uf  character,  that  between  the  injurcr  ana  the  injured,  the 
former  uf  whom  was  held  up  as  a  dovor  penoosge^  and  the 
latter  made  to  talk  like  a  Iboi. 

It  is  singular  enoui,>h  that  the  eritics  regarded  as  Far- 
quhar's chef  d'aMivie  a  ^eiiuus  co.iicdy  c.illed  ihe  'Tv.in 
Rivals,' which  ha:>  i.  av  ui.k  uuliiely  luiu  oblivion,  or  at  best 
is  only  remembered  by  readers  of  the  old  English  drama 
as  cuntainini^  a  nusicriy  though  di^gustint;  purtreit  of  a 
procuress,  under  the  name  of  'Mother  Midnight.*  A  ttoat 
edition  of  his  works  was  publithed  in  1736. 

F.\RRANT,  RICHARD,  one  of  the  highly-venerated 
fathers  of  English  rimn  h  luu  ir,  was  b.!"-  in  the  early  pait 
of  the  sixteenth  eeniuty.  Ho  \va»  a  g  •-•^man  of  the 
chapel-royal  in  Ij64,  and  subsequently  organist  and  master 
of  the  cboristert  of  St  George's  chapel,  Windsor.  His 
death  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  about  tbe  ynr  1 585. 
So  lono  a.s  solemn  hnrmoiiy  of  the  puresi  and  finest  kind  shall 
find  admirers,  so  long  will  his  service  in  a  minor,  and  more 
esjcciallv  Ills  luo  aiiihciiiN  '  Hide  not  ihou  thy  face,'  and 
'Call  to  remembrance,'  be  pioductive  of  the  most  delight- 
ful emotions  that  caa  arise  out  of  a  love  of  art  aombined 
with  relMDous  feeling. 

FARRINODON,  a  town  in  Berhshire,  in  the  hundred  of 
Farringdon,  and  in  the  parish  of  Great  Farringdun.  It  is 
pleasantly  silui  t-d  on  an  eminence.  36  miles  north-west  by 
west  from  Rcao  ng,  and  6'Ji  miles  wcsl  by  north  from  Lia- 
don.  It  is  governed  by  a  baiiifi'  and  inferior  otiioers.  The 
market-day  is  Thursday.  There  are  three  annual  fairs,  vis. 
on  Old  Candlemas- Day.  Whitsun-Tuesda>,  and  29ih  Odo- 
ber.  besides  a  statute  (bir  on  the  18tb  Oefober  for  hiring 
servant.^.  The  Sa\on  kings  bad  a  palace  at  Farringdon, 
w  herein  Edward  tbe  Elder  died  in  \ti5;  and  a  castle  »as 
built  iiere  during  the  wars  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  by  tlie 
earl  of  Olouoesier,  or  his  soil  but  was  totally  destroyed  a 
few  yean  after  by  Stephen.  In  li02  tliis  king  fountkd  at 
Farringdon  a  pnory  of  Cistertian  monks,  subject  to  the 
abbey  of  Beauheu  lii  Hampshire,  and  here,  ncconliiis  to  a 
manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Libiary.  Knu  Ilr  i  ry  HI.,  his 
queetu  and  Prince  Edward  piu>ji«d  a  night,  bemg  enter- 
tamed  at  the  cost  of  the  abbot  of  Bcaulieu.  The  expense 
«r  the  king^i  eatartainment  amounted  to  lOOs.  fidL,  the 
queenV  to  7S»^  and  Prince  Edward's  to  50«.  €d  Tbia 
prbry,  like  the  ca-tle  abuvc  metitionefl.  has  long  since 
iwjen  entirely  ruiiuxl,  and  no  vestige  is  left  of  either  of 
them.  Dunn;;  liie  civil  war  CromwiH  made  an  attack 
upon  the  towu,  which  waa  successfully  resisted  by  the 
garriaoB  under  Sir  Mamaduke  Rawdon,  whose  me- 
mory is  oummemoratad  k]f  an  inscription  in  the  parish 
church.  King  Chariea  waa  al  Panmgdon  afiec  the 
weona  batUe  of  Kewbonr.  Naar  KadMt  Bnd^  abant 
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threi  railc*  to  the  north  of  Farringdon,  was  t  uj^ht  tike 
battU  between  Robert  Vcre,  duko  of  Irelan  I,  iti  i  the  earl 
of  Derbv,  sA«z«aidft  King  Heaiy  IV.  The  pamb  chtitoh, 
wfaich  tt  d«dicat0cl  to  All  Stinta,  b  a  large  and  trndMniw 
•tnictxire  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  contains  many  old  monu- 
ments, described  in  Ashmole's  'Antiquities  of  Berkshire' 
(Lond.  171'.!).  It  has  a  low  square  tower,  formerly  sur- 
WHiated  by  a  spire,  which  was  destroyed  during  the  civil 
war.  Th*  tiearage  is  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  and  its 
average  net  inooBM  ia  26^  The  parish  of  Gveat  Farhng- 
don  is  partly  !n  the  htmdred  of  Farringdon  and  partly  in 
that'of  Schrivenham.  According  to  the  populEtu  n  n  t  irns 
for  1831,  the  entire  parish  contained  .1u33  mhabitantsi,  and 
6910  statute  acres.  (Ljrsons'  Magna  Britannia;  Carlisle s 
Topo^aphieal  Dictionary ;  Ashmole's  AnttquUitt  i  Ecdt- 
tiastteal  Revenue*  Report,  &c.) 

PARS,  or  FARSISTAN.  [Pbbma.] 

FARTHING.  [Monky] 

FARTHIN(]AI.E.  or  VARDINOALE.  a  hoop,  a  circle 
of  whalebone  formerly  worn  by  ladieii  to  spread  the  petUcoat 
to  a  wide  circumference.  Strutt,  in  his  '  HulnMi  and 
Cmoma,'  vd.  iii.  pp.  84, 86>  tolls  ui  that  among  the  men. 
MriylB  the  reign  of  Queen  Blintieth,  the  wearing  of  great 
breeches  was  carried  to  ver>'  absurd  and  lidiruloii.s  len<<ths;  I 
and  the  ladies,  that  they  might  not  be  beliind  iiaiid  with  tin;  ( 
gemlrmen  in  fantaj>tical  taste,  invented  the  lar^je  h^itip 
£srthingaloi  as  a  companion  to  the  trunk-hoiie  or  breeches. 
The  farthinzule  afforded  the  ladies  a  gnat  opportunity  of 
diaplajing  their  iewels,  and  the  other  omaiiMBtil  part*  of 
dmr  drMs,  to  the  utmoat  advantage,  and  Ibr  that  mion 
obtained  the  superiority  over  ttw  cloMr  lutbilt  and  the  more 
simple  imitatiunii  of  niiiure. 

Bulwer.  in  his  '  Artificial  Changeling,'  says,  when  Sir 
FMerW/ch  was  ambasuador  to  the  Gmnd  Si^mor  from 
KiUf  Janea  I.,  hi*  lady  was  with  him  at  Con^tutitmuple ; 
and  the  sultaness,  having  heard  much  of  her,  desired  to 
see  her;  whereunon  Lady  Wych,  accompanied  with  her 
waiting-women,  all  of  them  neatly  drcs.se<l  in  their  great 
fiurthingales,  which  was  the  court-drc-^  of  the  EngUsth  ladted 
of  that  time,  waited  upon  her  highness.  The  sultanesa 
feeaivad  her  with  great  respect ;  but  wondering  much  at 
Iheoxtanaionof  her  hips,  inquired  if  that  shape  woii  peculiar 
to  the  women  of  England  ;  to  which  the  lady  replied,  that 
th  '  English  women  did  not  differ  in  shape  from  thns«  of 
uili'  r  countries;  and,  by  explaining  to  her  the  nature  of 
tbv)  dreis,  convinced  the  sultanc^  that  she  and  her  com- 

J tin  ions  really  were  not  so  deformed  as  they  appeared  to  be. 
Btnitt'e  HobUtqfthiBS^opls^Eaglmd,  vol.  iL  pp.  2$9.260.) 
ITin  Ihrdtingale  howevar.  if  not  then,  was  at  Mast  snhse- 
qupntly  worn  tbmrf^h  Europe.    The  French  farthingale 
had  the  name  of  Haiistf-cul ;  see  Cot^rave.    Lsiscells,  in 
his  '  Voya^je  of  Italy.'  l2mo.,  1655.  p.  96.  says,  'I  found  all 
the  groi^t  ladtes  here  to  go  like  the  donnas  of  Spain  in 
guiurdinfantas,  that  is,  in  horrible  overjirown  vertigala  of 
whalebone^  and  Fepys,  in  his  *  Di»ry»  4to.  edit,  vol.  i. 
.    p.  144.  notices  the  strangeness  of  those  worn  by  the  ladies 
who  came  over  from  Portugal  with  Charles  the  Second's 
queen.  The  hoop,  the  last  remain  of  the  farthingale  in  Eng- 
bnd,  w  ent  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  rdgn  of  Qeotge  Iv. 
FASCES.  [Consul;  Dictatob.1 
FASdCLS,  in  botany,  is,  strietly  speaking,  that  kind 
of  inflorescence  in  which  the  flowers  arc  arranged  in  a  flat- 
headed  raceme  or  corymb,  and  begin  to  expand  in  the 
centre  sooner  than  at  the  circumference.   The  term  is 
however  ooostantly  applied  to  any  collection  of  ftowors  or 
leaves  in  dnstara  at  tlw  end  or  on  the  sides  of  a  hiancii ; 
thiia  the  leavea  of  the  Isich  ave  called  fiMcieulate. 
FA^CULA'RIA.  [MAnamvLudU.] 
FASCINKS  an-  bundles  of  strong  brush-wood,  employed 
chiefly  Kn  the  purposes  of  reveting  the  cpaulemcnts  of  bat- 
teries and  covering  the  roofe  of  field  nKiL'Lizines  or  other 
blindages,  but  occasionally  to  increase  the  heights  of  trench 
parapets,  and  to  make  temporary  roads  over  marsliy  ground. 

Tbey  are  formed  by  placing  the  rods  side  by  side  in  a 
cmdle  made  of  trestlM.  and  eompressing  them  by  mean  «f 
two  levers  connected  by  a  chain,  which  is  passed  round  the 
bundle :  the  whole  is  secured  by  withs  or  binders,  which 
are  placed  18  inches  asunder.  Fascines  are  roinraonly 
about  8  or  9  loches  in  diameter,  and,  when  made,  are  18 
bet  loiig;  hut  they  are  then,  if  necessary,  cut  hy  the  saw 
wiD  parte  of  any  required  leiuths,  which  ai«  genatalty  6 
fMt  or  IS  ftat  A  ftscine  of  the  longest  kind  ia  sometinMs 
selledasmMiMon. 


>\nen  fascittes  serve  for  the  revetment  of  a  bt (fery,  tbej 
are  usually  laid  horizontally,  one  line  above  another,  agaiml 
the  interior  slope  of  the  eoaulemant,  to  which  tb^  axe 
ettadied  by  picketa  driven  tnnnigh  them  into  the  earth. 

FASCIOLA'RIA.    [S  IPH0V09T0MATA  1 

F  A  SI  .  abstinence  from  food,  more  particularly  used  for 

sudi  ii  unenceiaaiaUg^omobMnniiet;  ftoBt^  An^cK 

Saxon /rys/ofl. 

Religious  flutillg  haa  been  practised  m  aiii.irsr  all  ages 
and  all  countries.  Moies  appomled  that  of  the  Oav  of  Ex- 
piation for  the  Israelites.  Herodotus  (li  4o)  and  l*orpbry, 
irive  us  details  of  the  Eg>plian  fusts.  AraonK  thi-  ''^ts  A 
the  primitive  Christians,  the  greatest  wa^  that  of  Quadra- 
gesima, or  Lent:  but  they  likewise  observed  the  JtjmtmA 
qmtuor  temporum,  or  fasts  of  the  four  seasons. 

The  ixed  days  appointed  by  the  church  of  Bogland  fbr 
fasting  are,  first,  the  Forty  days  in  Lent :  •^eond,  the  Em- 
ber days  at  the  four  seasons,  Ix-m^  the  Wednesday,  Frida . . 
and  Saturday  after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  the  Feast  •  t 
Pentecost,  September  14th,  and  December  IStb;  tbiitl.  the 
three  Rogation  davs,  being  the  Monday,  Tuesdav,  and 
Wednesday  before  Vkvky  Tbunday ;  lbuxth»  all  the  J^ridap 
in  the  year  except  Ghnstmaa-day.  The  Mkh  of  Jamaiy  it 

observed  as  a  fist,  in  repentance  for  the  exerutiao  af 
Charles  1.:  und  other  days  of  fasting  are  otxajiuaally  *|K 
pointeil  by  n)\al  pnn  lamation.  The  Long  Parliament  mp> 
pointed  a  fast  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  every  month. 

Lewi-',  in  hi.>  Aitiiotdtu$^  tke  Hebreu  RepuUir,  has 
given  tana  Maiwioniaes  many  particulars  of  the  Jewi»h 
fhsts,  fbr  which  tiie  reader  nay  alto  consult  OcUey's  tran*- 
lation  of  Ta'O  Modena's  Hi«lory  of  the  Jnce,  l  .'mo.,  Ix)u<i.. 
1  707,  p.  l.'jo,  and  D.  Levi's  i2t/e«  and  Ceremomen  of  the 
Jnr.s.  Hvo ,  l^>n(l.,  pp.  70,  71,  85,  120,  125.  For  those  of 
the  Greek  church  be  may  consult  Leo  Allatius,  De  Eecitmm 
Oocidentalis  atque  Orientalit,  anuennong.  and  Ricanfs 
Pretent  State  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches,  Ann 
Chn'Mti,  1678,  8vo.  Lond.  1679.  For  the  Mobammed:i 
fasts,  Rcland  De  Uelii^imie  Mohammedica,  8vo.,  Tr.  a  1 
Rhen.  1717,  ca.  x.  and  D'Uerbelot's  Bibitotheque  Ort*H- 
tale,  p.  708.  The  distribution  of  the  fasting  days  in  th«! 
present  church  of  Rome  will  ha  Ibund  in  Bisl^CbaUoner's 
Garden  o/Aa  Sout. 

F.\STI  were  marble  table*  at  Rome,  on  which  wero  .r- 
scribed  the  names  of  the  consuls,  diclaturs,  cen-sor*.  aiiU. 
otlu'i-  principal  lnB^:l^!^;l  It's  of  the  republic.    Fragments  of 
these  tables  have  been  cuUecied.  and  are  ranged  along  thv 
walls  of  one  of  the  halls  in  the  palace  of  the  Cooservaturi 
on  the  Capitol.  The  deficiencies  in  the  aarias  of  the  consuls 
have  been  supplied  by  means  of  the  historians,  and  hj  con- 
sultiT-.::  TTionumental  inscriptinn<!.    Sevtral  learned  men  i:, 
inuucrii  limes  hu\e  compiled  F'asti,  or  chronolojjicul  tabita 
of  the  Rumsn  consuls,    .'\mong  the  most  learned  and  a<-- 
curale  of  these  rompders  is  Stgonio  of  Modena,who  pu\>-  ■ 
liahed  hu  '  Fasti  Consulares  ac  triumphi  acti  a  Roaulu 
rage  ad  Xitum  C«sarem,'  fol.,  1 559 ;  with  a  dissertation  '  6* 
nominihnsRomantn-um,'  a  work  of  great  erudition  and  exact 
criticism.  Pighius  published  '  Annates  Ma^i^tratuum  et  Pr^ 
vinciarum  S.  P.  Q.  R.  ab  Urbe  cuudiia.'  ful.,  1599.  Labbe. 
in  his  '  Bibliothcca  No\'a,'  published  Fasti  'Coruulares  *  out 
of  a  MS .  of  the  college  of  Cletmont.   Other  editions  of  th* 
Fasti  have  been  made  from  various  aouieaa.  Betwaeu 
these  lists  occasional  discrepancies  occur  as  to  the  names  of 
some  of  the  consuls,  and  the  particular  years  of  their  cun- 
sulsliips  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  labours  of  criljos  and 
iuilujuaruins,  there  is  still  some  uncertainty  about  ft^T*nn 
chronology.    I'hc  word  Fasti  is  often  uaad  SS  SJflMimiUBqa 
with  the  aanalsi  or  ohioniclea  of  a  natioo. 

The  Rooiain  Iwd  aaodMr  Und  of  Fksti,  whM  they 
called  '  Fasti  rainores.'  a  kind  of  ahnana  ^  in  which  Were 
registered  the  periodical  festivals,  game>,  officiai  d«y»  f._.r 
business,  &c.  Ovid  >vr  le  a  poem  explan.it«r)  of  thcv» 
Fasti,  which  he  dedicated  to  Grermanicus,  and  m  which  bo 
described  the  origin  of  the  fcstivals.  and  the  recollectioai^ 
either  hafpy  or  calamitous,  connactodaritb  the  mioaa  daya 
<^eaeh  month.  The  poem,  as  w«  hwa  it,  ia  In  six  haoka* 
on  ?  f  r :  I  h  of  the  flmt  sIx  BMnthaof  the  yaar;  the  nai  it 

Uliluriunalcly  lost. 

FASTING.  [Ahstinknck.] 

FAT.  This  substance  %'aries  in  propertKm  according  to  tiie 
animals  producing  it ;  in  all  rases  however  it  is  compoaad  «t 
two  diffiacent  kinda  which  differ  as  to  their  ocltiiic  fsiBt* 
thaaaatalermedoMi»er«tatiimid«f«ar^  ItiaiMiliMwcear 
to  be  conaidarod  that  ihn  auhstancca  to  whidi  thaa  ammm 
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are  given  are  in  all  caias  absolutely  iil<; nucn\ ;  thay  vary  m  Xa 
KQieTl,  taste,  aohil>ilily  iu  alcohol.  &c  ,  I  ut  M  i\r.t>  agree  in 
beine  intoluble  in  water,  and  in  not  oootauuns  any  atote, 
irbicb  is  a  common  constituent  of  moitetlMrttliiBAl  matter. 
It  has  not  baao  decided  wbathar  UwdUKMiwiivlmhaadit 
tntlie  Biopertiesof  theTuwiMUndf«fd«bindtl«wiBtr» 
derived  from  a  rral  diffrrfnce  in  their  elementary  cnmposi- 
tion,  or  are  owmtf  lo  an  admixture  of  suhstunco*  which  have 
not  as  yet  been  aeparated  from  them.  Chevrcul  has  however 
fuund,  that  thenlein  of  the  fat  of  man,  the  abeep,  and  tiiti  hog. 
are  so  siiiiilar  n."  to  their  compoaition,  ai  to  inauce  the  belief 
that  the  diffweiwe  dependb  upon  mbm  Moideatal  adnaixture. 
Thwv  is  nenrthtlflM  this  diffMiaM  totw^een  human  fa: 
and  that  of  the  sheep,  that  the  stearin  of  the  latter  yields  a 
certain  Quantity  of  stearic  acid  by  saponification,  whibt  the 
former  does  not  give  a  trace  of  il.  This  peculiarity  may 
be  exphu.'ied  bv  supposing  the  presence  of  another  kind  of 
stearin,  which  ha*'  not  hitherto  been  separated.  Olain  and 
stearin  may  be  sepdrated  by  dissolving  the  flit  in  hot  alco- 
hol, from  which  the  stearin  separates  on  cooling:  seven- 
eighths  of  the  fluid  are  then  to  be  distilled,  and,  on  adding 
water  to  the  residue,  a  mixture  of  a  large  quantity  of  olein 
anti  i  sum'.I  portion  of  stearin  ii  precipitated;  when  this  is 
treated  with  cold  alcohol  of  sp.  gr-  0'8.5,  the  olein  is  di!«solved 
by  and  the  htearin  left;  by  distillation  the  alcohol  is 
separated  and  the  olein  remains.  We  shall  now  notipe  the 
difference  existing  in  the  proper liM  of  tome  of  Uw  more 
Mnwrkabls  kinda  of  1^ 

Annan  /ai  variM  a  little  aeeordinx  to  the  part  of  the 
body  producing  it;  that  from  the  rcj,'ion  of  the  kidneys, 
artor  it  ha-s  been  melted,  is  yellowish  :iiid  ino<lor>)u.s :  it 
b«)j^ns  to  concreie  at  7r°  Fahr.,  and  is  solid  at  64";  il  dis- 
solves in  forty  times  its  weight  of  alcohol  uf  u  ts21  when 
lioilillg,  and  on  cotdiQf  ttwrin  is  deposited,  which,  after 
pMtittn  in  bibulous  paper  at  7$",  ia  oolourlei^  fusible  at 
and  maybe  cooled  to  106*  belbre  it  begins  to  rongeal ; 
its  tompexarure,  on  account  of  the  c\oUition  of  la!(  ;it  tir  it, 
then  rises  to  l  2o":  Jl  •.")  parts  of  this  s;earui  aiu  ^luble  lu 
lOU  partb  of  bulimy  anhydrous  alcohol,  the  greater  fart  Of 
which  separates  in  acicuiar  crystals  on  cooling. 

The  oMtn  of  human  fat  U  a  colourless  oily  nweotish  fluid, 
aiidrsmainsiH»at4a*;  ateo^iis  speoifle  gmvitjr  is  0'9i3: 
1S3  |iarts  of  this  olein  are  soluble  in  100  parts  of  boiling 
alcohol ;  on  roolin^;  to  170"  the  solution  btM^omes  turbid. 

Ox  flit. — Wiu'ii  this  lidi  been  fn^ed  it  betjiiis  lo  solidify 
at  98°,  :im:  ;ljr  tcnij>eratiire  then  riws,  fijr  a  rua.son  already 
moikUoned,  to  forty  parti>  of  bulling  ulcohol,  of  »p.  gr. 

0*821,  dissolve  one  part  of  it ;  and  it  contains  about  three- 
fourths  of  its  weight  of  stmriu,  which  is  solid,  ltard,colour)ais, 
not  greasy,  and  of  a  granular  crystalline  texture;  it  Aiass  at 
about  1 1-2°,  ntid  may  then  nc  ctwied  to  102°,  when,  on  con- 
j^eaUng.  it  ru%»  to  1 12".  It  burns  Uke  white  wax.  Of  thiit 
stearin  about  parts  «ra  diasolTCd  fay  100  pads  of  anhy- 
drous alcohoL 

The  olein  of  ox  £it  is  colourless,  nearly  inodorous,  and  its 
specific  gravity  is  0*913;  boiling  akoiiol  dissolves  nearly 
one-fourth  more  than  ila  we^hi, 

Shetpt/at  {ox  Mutton  *uet)  greatly  resembles  that  of  the 
ox;  it  u  however  whiter,  and  by  exposure  to  the  air  acquires 
a  peculiar  (xlour.  After  fusion  ii  congeals  at  a  temperatuio 
varying  between  8'*  and  102*;  it  didsiolves  in  44  parts  of 
aicuhol  of  sp.  gr.  0*821.  The  stearin  is  white,  translucent, 
and  after  fusion  but  imperfectly  crystsUiae;  about  16  porU 
are  dissolved  by  100  paittof  bouing  anhydrous  alcohol ;  the 
olein  of  mutton  suet,  is  eolourleas;  its  speoifle  gravity  is 
0*013;  and  80  parts  of  it  are  dissolved  by  100  ports  of  anhy- 
drous alcohol  at  16S°. 

Hog's  fat,  or  hoe't  lard,  m  a  soft  colourless  solid,  which 
fhses  between  78  and  86";  its  specific  gravity  at  60"  is 
0*938.  By  powerful  and  long  continued  pressure  at  42", 
between  Tolas  of  blotting-paper,  it  is  stated  to  yield  ft  its 
irei|^  of  colourless  olein.  of  speciAc  grsvi^  0*914  ;  of  this* 
too  of  boiling  alcohol  dissolve  123  parts  the  ateefin  of 
hog's  la rrl  modoious.  solid,  and  granular,  which,  after 
fusion,  remains  liquid  down  to  100%  and  then  ou  congeal- 
ing the  temperature  risea  |o  109*.  It  beeomes  aeia  by 
exposure  to  the  air. 

Goattfai  contains  a  peoidisr  fat,  termed  by  Cbevreul 
Atm'n,  and  to  the  prwanee  of  this  its  peculiar  odour  is 
owing,  and  which  remsius  to  a  greet  degree  with  the  oilein 
Wii'Ti  tills  is  ccparatt'd  from  U)i-  stciriri  •  by  particular 
wanii^emeni  thu  tat  yields  hircic  acid.    [UiuciC  AjCL^] 

Tlw>W  ^tinb,--Qgoao  ftt    ootollllM^^  and  of  a  pee»> 


liui  la^te  and  smell ;  after  fusion  it  cotKeals  at  8u*  into  t 
soft  solid  of  the  consistence  of  butter.  When  subjected  in 
bibulous  paper  to  pressure  at  30*,  100  part*  are  sejiarable 
into  68  of  olein,  and  Vl  of  stearin,  fusible  at  1 12*;  the  f-tl 
of  ducks  fuses  at  76",  and  yields  1%  oMn,  aud  SB  stearin, 
flHiUe  at  190*;  turkey's  ikt  is  sapaiaUt  into  74  olein  and 
26  stearin,  ftuible  at  1 12*. 

The  fat  of  inbects  has  been  but  slightly  eNumined,  and 
doos  not  offer  any  verv  remarkable  properties:  the  tluid 
fats,  whether  of  aniroaf  or  vegetable  origin,  and  which  are 
usually  termed  oils,  will  be  considered  under  that  head. 

The  olein  and  stearin  of  animal  faU  are  highly  useful 
and  important  sulMtaneea  in  the  manuCseture  of  soap  and 
candles ;  for  the  latter  purpose  stearin  has  been  of  late  very 
ad>*antagcously  employed  and  to  a  considerable  extent  an 
a  substitute  for  wax. 

Tlie  subjoinerl  analyses  of  the  stearin  and  olein  of  mutton 
suet  may  be  taken  oa  examples  of  the  general  constitution 
of  these  substances,  and  wiU  shew  that  their  compoaition  is 
less  different  than  n^it  ho  eKpeeted  lk«m  fhair  diftnot 
p^lfettieB^-• 

Sia«ria.  Obia. 

Hydrogen  .  ,  11-770  11  090 
Carbon  .  .  .  78*776  79*354 
Q^n  .  .  .  9.4M  »*54S 

100*  100* 
FA^A  HORGA'NA,  a  name  of  nneertain  derivation 
given  to  a  very  striking  optiral  delasion  whieb  lias  been 

principally  remarked  in  the  Strait  f  Mt  ssina,  between  the 
coasts  of  Sicily  and  Calabria.  Il  ti^  been  differently  de- 
scribed by  diffiMent  observers,  which  we  may  attribute  to 
the  different  states  of  the  atmt^phere  at  the  periods  of  tho 
respaelivo  observations.  The  indications  both  of  the  hy- 
grometer and  dwrnometer  should  have  been  carefully 
noted,  in  Older  to  obtain  a  precise  explanation  according  to 
the  known  laws  of  optics. 

The  images  of  men,  of  houses,  &c.  are  occa-sionally  seen 
from  the  coast,  sometimes  in  the  water,  and  sometuneii  in 
the  air.  or  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  same  object 
has  frequently  two  images,  one  in  the  natural  and  the 
other  in  an  inverted  position:  the  iknagas  of  a  single  otileet 
are  said  also  to  be  sometimes  oonsiderablr  multiplied. 

In  accounting,'  for  ihi-i  phenomenon,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered thai  the  iiiouiitains  on  both  loasts  uf  the  slrait  ifjorly 
iiiclo!-e  a  puriioii  of  quiescent  or  stagnant  air,  the  tempera'- 
turc  of  which  near  the  surface  of  the  water  is  therefore 
easily  raised  above  that  of  the  aomnading  olgects.  The 
rarmr  medium  thus  generated  caues  a  depteasion  in  the 
places  of  the  images,  in  the  same  manner  that  a  denser 
medium  would  elevate  them ;  and  the  secondary  images 
formed  between  the  air  and  water  are  necessarily  inverse. 
The  colours  which  are  seen  in  ha/y  weather  aritte  from  the 
reiiaetion  of  light  tiiruugb  the  small  globules  of  vapottr 
floating  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  would  eqwd]^ 
accompany  any  real  object,  as  a  ship,  under  the  aamo  eiC^ 
cum.s1ances.  [Mirace.] 

The  remarks  of  Minasi,  which  have  been  so  often  copied, 
in  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  are  unworthy  oi 
attention. 

FATALISM  This  term  is  used  to  express  an  article  of 
philosophical  reli^'iou,  and  usually  signifies  that  the  sui> 
ccssive  actions  of  mankind,  and  even  the  sttooeasive  opera* 
tions  of  the  powers  of  natune,  are  under  the  guldanre  of  I 
superior  atanigh^  pownit  w  that  these  sueemimt 
the  actions  themselves  aie  entlTcly  independent  of 
otlier.*  This  doctrine  has  been  cmlKid.c.l  in  all  religious 
sy.stems,  though  very  ditferunt  names  lia^c  been  sriven  to 
the  i^overniiit,'  power.  The  Greeks  called  it  moirti  or 
anonitir,  and  the  Romans  culled  il /ale ;  their  mythology 
also  mentions  a  Demiurgus,  who  had  formed  the  gods. 
AH  the  antient  religiona  of  Asia  recogniio  n  similar  ftte^ 
something  mightier  than  the  gods,  to  whom  it  dirtates  lews; 
such,  for  e\aniT:li',  :is  tlin  iilTinritin^'  r-viM-iunenta  of 
Ormuzd  and  Al.iuua.iics  ui  ihv  l'L'rs;a;i  mytUology,  Stc. 
Among  the  Hebrews  the  Phari»ci  s  wt  r<j  fatalists,  the  Sad 
ducees  materialists,  and  the  Esseiies  deuts.  The  old  Get- 
mcnic  religion  of  Odin  uodiied  this  Fate,  and  brought  it 
nearer  to  the  idea  of  the  government  of  the  world  hj  a  neity, 
Uentif|)nag  it  with  their  highest  god,  AlUhdnr  (nthar  of 


*  Many  PijeliUn  fhyticiut  (i.  *■  of  B< 
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all;.  Fh>m  this  point  ikto  ohangM  to  what  it  calkd  pre- 
destinatioa  (in  opposition  to  ohuiM),  whieb  idctt  it  oalj 
«  miiigated  fet«.  distinf uidiad  hoirawr  from  fmnim  fctal- 

itm  in  proceeding  directly  from  G<j'\  rvrifl  tioi  fmm  faic. 
This  belief  in  predestination  vt»  tau^h:  bv  Mohainmud. 
and  bia  follovers  have  retained  it.  (Jaibolicisni  has  no 
trace  of  this  doctrine,  but  it  is  held  by  (h«  (Jah  ini^ts,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  ai  least  by  the  ebnreh  of  England. 

The  doctrin*  of  fitialam.  ia  wtU  knovn.  faaii  bm  (to- 
tfonmUr  uiA  «BbBtivelf  vmA  beHh  by  antiaM  wai  awdam 
poets. 

Intimatoly  related  to  fatalism  is  tbodoctrinc  of  the  imme- 
diate and  direct  intervention  of  Providirnoe  in  the  govern - 
tnent  of  the  world.  According  to  this  doctrine  the  conse- 
qttencet  of  the  aetiofiH  of  mankind  depend  wholly  upon  the 
action:,  themselves;  God.  however,  is  able  ao  to  ootlduct 
the!>e  consequences,  that  collectively  they  sImU  raralt  in 
nodt  and  conformably  to  his  purpose.  To  comprehend 
mte  irarking  preci^ly  is  impossible  for  roan,  since  his  men- 
tal powers  are  not  suttinontly  extensive,  and  this  do'.ima 
must  tlierefore  be  a  mailer  ot"  faiih.  Thii«  doctnite  i»  held 
by  many  CImsiian  sorts,  and  in  the  Bible  there  are  pas- 
sages strondy  in  favour  of  such  special  inter\ention ;  for 
example,  Matthew  x.  29,  'Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a 
flutbiDg?  andona  of  thaaa  ahall  not  fidl  on  the  ground 
vithoat  vonr  Fklhar.* 

The  tnird  or  dci.slir;il  interpretation  of  this  doctrine 
teaches  the  complete  non  inlervfiilioti  of  the  Deity  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world  or  nf  mankind:  we  may  tilso  call  thi> 
doctrine  the  doctrine  of  tlteologicai  cbanoe,  which  may  stiil 
be  coitsistcia  with  that  of  ph>isical  necessity,  according  to 
Kant  Tha  doettiaa  of  phyMeal  naoean^  was  advocated 
bf  Hobbaa,  and  aarvad  fcr  tba  ftmndation  af  tba  charges 
against  him  of  deism  and  atheism. 

If  we  consider  ibese  dMitrines  in  a  philosophical  point 
of  view  we  may  come  to  the  following  results  :— The  theo- 
logical tbeiffies  of  fataliism,  predestmalton,  the  immediate 
gOvanmaM  of  God.  and  hits  non-interxention,  avidaatljr 
bear  an  a—hgical  lalation  to  the  politieal  ayatoms  of 
daamtind.  eonatitutional  BHMiarehT,  and  rcpuUlieanism.  Ac- 
cordingly as  every  one  nia\  have  grounds  for  being  an 
adherent  of  one  of  these  polniral  svstems,  so  may  he  a!>o 
hava  grounds  ft>r  being  a  follower  of  one  of  these  tho«U>gieal 
views.  According  to  tlie  ideas  uiid  investigations  of  the 
author  of  this  article,  God  may  hare  positively  fixed,  before 
any  craatiMi  of  tfaa  world,  tba  atoinal  i«bM,or  the  rdatiana 
of  tbiaca  to  aaeh  aUiarwtlbia  thaeiKla  of  which  natore' 
and  human  intelligence  have  to  move.  These  ideas  are  ( n 
for  nature,  self-preservation,  or  contmuance,  of  whirh 
tba  product  is  attrartion,  &.c.  ;  regularity,  piodiuing 
crystallisation,  &e  ;  and  adaptation  to  purposes,  producing 
organization,  &e. ;  (2)  for  haman  intelligence,  se  f-love, 
beauty  and  virtue.  In  ao  Ibr  aa  Batura  and  humanitj  witb 
all  their  efforts  cannot  wf  otti of  tbiiifibeire of  idaaa,  ao 
far  Ibtaliam  and  predestination  exist.  The  efibrta  of  nature 
to  adapt  means  to'  ends,  and  the  endeavours  of  the  wise 
ufter  virtue  (or  luiir.iu  happmess)  appear  to  prodnee  an 
ever-increasing  prugres»bion,  and  in  this  tense  ibey  con- 
stitute an  intervention  of  Providence— since  nature  being 
wholly  bound,  and  God  absolutely  uncontrollad,  man 
ataada  between  both ;  so  that  though  be  ta  not  abaoliitely 
ffjlNi^  vat  ba  ia  ftca  to  wofk  hu  ultimate  ends  out  of 
biiDielf ;  be  b  fhw  whenever  be  acU  morally,  and  he  is 
not  fre*'  whcnrvi>r  he  acts  immarally  (or  rather  phvsically), 
and  he  luity  ihu!*  arn\e  at  the  eonsdousncss  that  his  state 
in  another  world  entirely  depends  on  himsdf  With  this 
conviction  every  species  of  interventton  would  appear  leas 
baisb  towards  him,  and  without  these  grounds  he  may  be 
dotibtfiil  wbetbar  any  diraet  iDtBrrantien  asiaia  witb  laapaat 
to  woridly  afWrs.  ' 

An  mt,  rvention  of  any  other  kind  than  that  of  God 
would  \vA\]  1.1  the  doctrine  of  dfemotis  and  spirits. 

F A'l'  H  K 1 1      Par  k  n  t  anh  Ch  i  u>.] 

FAIHERS  OF  THE  CHURCH  is  the  name  given 
to  the  early  teachers  and  expounden  of  CbhstiBnity,  who 
Uved  batwaan  tba  aaooodand  tba  aixtb  aenturies  of  our  sera, 
and  wboaa  vritiaga  are  loeltad  upon  as  poasessing  con- 
siderable authority  in  matters  of  failli.  The  earlier,  or 
'  primitive  fathers,'  as  they  arc  sometimes  stvled.  to  dultn- 
guish  ibem  from  the  fathers  of  the  founh  and  fifth  cen- 
tunei,  and  who  followed  close  upon  the  apostolical  age, 
namely  the  age  in  which  the  Apostles  lived  and  died,  are 
genataUy  raokonad  aa'foUoan   let.  Clmaaa  RoiMBiM» 


bisbop  of  Rocne,  wbo  died  ^ut  aj>.  100,  and  of  whom  we 
baaa  aa  interaating  afjiatle  to  tba  cbtireb  of  Connth.  £Cu(- 
Mim  LJ  Cud,  I^oatiua,  faiabop  of  Antiocb.  a  iliaeiple  of 

the  Apostles  in  his  youth,  was  sentenced  to  death  under 
Trajan,  a.d.  107,  and  was  taken  to  Rome  to  be  executed,  as 
h«  mfornis  us  in  hi*  epistles.  He  was  exposed  to  the  wild 
biwsta  ill  the  am|iUiiheatre.  There  aie  extant  several  of 
hia  epistles  to  various  churches  of  the  East,  and  one  to  that 
of  Rome.  Hu  epistle  to  Polycarp  is  doubtfuL  3rd.  Poly- 
carp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  wbo  is  aaid  to  bava  oonvensed  with 
6t.  John  and  other  Apostles  in  his  youth*  and  «bo  auflered 
martyTdom  a.d.  167,  when  he  was  nearly  IM  years  old. 
!Ii  :^  ilji-  luithor  of  an  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  which 
been  printed  repeatedly,  and  is  given  m  Cave's  "  Aunaui- 
tates  EcdesiasticsB,'  vol.  i.  4th,  Justinus,  a  native  of  K«a- 
polis,  in  PabMtitia,a  man  of  considerable  le;.rning,  end  a 
follower  of  varioua  aaets  of  philosophers.  Ha v  eiabnMad 
Christianity  be  eama  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Antoninm 
had  a  controversy  with  Marcion,  an  early  ber^c,  aiitl  vrato 
an  eloquent  apology  for  the  Chnstiaiu,  which  he  addn'»i>ed 
to  Antoninus,  and  •vhich  drew  from  that  emperor  a  res<  npi 
fkvourable  to  the  Christians.  Justinus  afterwards  returne^i 
to  the  East,  where  he  held  a  disputation  with  Trypbon.  at 
Tatpban,  a  learned  Jew:  on  his  return  to  Rome  he  had  a 
ooniroveny  witb  Cresoens,  the  pbilosopber,of  which  Jertnaa 
( De  Scrirtit),  and  Tat  ianu»,  a  dtsriple  of  Jttttintis,  gi^'e  paiti- 
eulars-  His  secMid  apology  for  the  L  hrislians  was  addressed, 
a«  it  is  helieved,  to  Mnrcus  Aureliiis :  s<xin  after  which  be 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome.  We  have  fif  h:m.  besid  - 
his  two  apobgte«,  a  '  Paricnesis  ad  Gnecos.'  *  i>taloeu»  cum 
Trypbone  J  udieo,'  '  Epistola  ad  Diogneturo,'  and  a  *  Liber  de 
Monarehia  Dei.'  itli,  TbaopbttQa»  inada  bishop  of  Antiart 
about  It9,  died  about  the  befnmiing  of  tbe  reien  of  Om- 
modu.s.  Tliere  is  ixtnnt  by  him  a  work  in  three  books, 
addressed  to  Autoiyiu*,  a  heathen  friend  of  Theopbilua, 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  convert  to  the  Christian  &ith 
6th,  Irensus,  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  a  disciple  of  Polycarp 
of  Smyrna,  eaaae  with  Polycarp  to  Rome,  and  was  thence 
sent  to  If  on  to  aasiat  iba  a|^  PboliBiia,  biahop  of  tbat 
city,  whom  be  aaeeeeiled  a.d.  179.  He  wroto  aaiunat  tba 
Gnostics  and  other  hriu'i :  and  -^iifr.Trd  martyrdom  ufM'.i^r 
Sevenis.  He  is  <\i.lUHi  L)  1 'cUui;i.;;Ui»  '  a  very  inqui>it;v« 
explorer  of  every  kind  of  knowledge.'  His  j m  cipal  vark. 
written  originally  in  Greek,  but  which  hm  come  down  t'. 
us  in  a  Latm  translation,  is  styled  '  Adversus  Hierese^,  s<  u 
de  Refutatieiiaet  BvanioiM  Falw  Seieiitiab  libcivV  Mid  is 
directed  aiitaiiut  tbe  Gnosttea.  7tb,  Clement  of  Abncandria, 
who  was  born  about  tin-  middle  of  the  second  century,  died 
about -iio  ;  left  liuniei  nus  works.  [Clkmrns.  Titus  Flatici 
.Alkxandkini's  ]  Mb,  Cspnati.  bishop  of  Carthage,  bam 
about  tbe  end  uf  the  sewnd  eenturv.  suti'ered  martyrdoa 
about  2 5B.  H  IS  works  arc  nunwrous.  [Cypriam,  St.]  Helu> 
been  oonfinnidad  I9  aoooewitb  Cypriaaof  Antiocb.  wbo  aaf 
fbred  martyidom  under  Diocletian.  9tb.  Origan  of  Abotaa 
dria,  bom  A.D.  186,  died  ah  tit  -y,  1 :  wrote  numerous  works, 
some  of  which  bowver  i  Ki  irn  i  uotions  which  have  been  re- 
proh;ili  d  us  hi  I  r  11'  (  !■  i  .h  i.]  luth.Giegory  .  callf<l  Tbau- 
matuigus,  a  native  and  aftcrwaids  bishop  of  Neu  Csesaie^ 
in  Cappadocia,  and  a  disciple  of  Origen,  died  soon  afier  tbe 
Council  of  Antiocb,  wbkb  be  attemled  ad.  804:  wa  baie 
of  him  a  *  Metaphrasis  in  Bedaaiaalan,'  a  'BramBxiMitia 
Fidei,'  an '  Epistola  Canonica,'  and  a  panegyrical  oratiea  to 
his  master  Origen,  on  leaving  his  school;  to  which  tbe 
latter  replied  by  an  mieresting  letter,  whieh  m  pnnted  is 
his  works.  1 1th,  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  also  t 
disciple  of  Origen,  was  banished  under  Valerian  to  ibc 
deserts  of  Libya,  but  was  restored  to  im  sec  under  G allien t, 
was  engaged  in  oontroversy  witb  Sabellius.  Napaa,  and 
Paul  of  SanuMeta,  and  died  ajo.  3(6.  Of  hia  aamew 
writings  only  fragments  remain.  ISth,  TertuDiaans  af 
Cartbag^e,  lived  under  S.  Severus,  and  died  at  a  very  luU  anced 
age,  under  Alexander  Sevcnn.  He  i«  one  of  the  nioKt 
copious  of  the  Fathens  of  the  Latin  chiireh.  In  the  btie. 
part  of  bia  lib  be  Ml  into  the  errors  of  the  Motiiamsts. 
[rKKTtnxtAiRn.} 

We  now  ooma  to  &oae  Fathers  of  tba  dmreb  wba 
flourished  in  the  fourth  century,  after  Ohrktianity  had 
become  the  religion  of  the  Empire,  an  n^c  which  may  : 
styled  the  Augu«ian  of  ecclesiastical  iiiOTaiure,  i%it  tiae 
number  and  ihe  me  its  of  the  writei-s  whom  it  produccu. 
Some  account  of  most  of  these  fathers  and  their  works  m 
given  under  their  re:ipcetive  heeds.  They  arc  general^ 
ranged  in  two  daaM— fkiban  af  the  Qreek  or  Kaairra 
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Church,  aai  ftthcn  of  llw  Latin  Church.  The  former  .are : 
t^t,  Eosimos  of  GM«na.«bo  died       340;  bis  vorks 

{ive  him  a  place  nmung  the  fathers,  notwilhatanditig  the 

'l:;c;  in  till-  Arian  i-Dtil  ioM.'rsv 


Irew  iijion  luiu.  Jnd.  Atu^n  \siu"*,  biiiiuj)  uf  Alexandrui, 
irlio  (lie  i  in  (ri.  3nl,  BjsiIius,  cnlled  the  Great,  bishop  of 
^te»area,  in  Ca]>padix>ia.  in  ihc  reijn  <pf  Valens,  one  of  tlie 
nust  eltXlMnl  of  the  Greek  faihen^and  nho^e  works  have 
Men  publitlmd  rupejtedly  both  in  Greek  and  in  a  Latin 
raiutlmion.  4lb,  Grogorius  Naxiantenns,  ihe  friend  of 
3a!>tliUB,  uuil  r.ir  a  ii:iie  pairiarc.  Ci'ri'^i.''n*;;hiji'e  who 
iftcnrarrls  ;ibdjca;e<l  mid  ended  his  flivs  m  volmiin-)  ku.isli- 
iT'iit  A-D.  -'.S9.  His  style  is  remark ;i Me  ;i  'ci  tain  pocli<'aI 
mof^ery  which  distinguishes  him  fioiu  his  bo  tlin  n.  ,V.h, 
5ri;m>ry,  bi!»hop  of  Kysjia.  in  Cap;  ndnc  a.  th  l> Dthr;  of 
Sasiliui.  di«d  about  396';  he  distinguished  himself  in  tht 
!Uian  controverBy.  6th,  Cvittt,  bishop  af  Jerusalem,  who 

VioA  A  D.  386,  wrntf  IS  li  ioks  ofscrtflon'*  and  rrhpr  vrirks. 
'th.  Chhysostom.  Sr.  JuiJ>",  patriarch  of  Con.-^tiiiiUuy^flc, 
lied  in  bani>hment  a.d.  -107.  EinitPH\Mr.s,  bisiiop 

)f  Salamti),  in  Cyprus,  died  in  403.  Olh,  Cyril,  bi.'.hiip  of 
Alexandria,  who  died  a  u.  4-14,  was  the  great  oppo5er  of 
Seatnriua  eoooeming  the  Incarnation.  To  the  above  must 
3e  added  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  deacon  of  Bdoaja.  who  diod 
ih  nii  37^,  and  wtiose  wuiks  hav«  boeo  puUttbed  in  the 

jii^iiial  text  by  A>M_'maiii. 

The  FuiIkT'-  I'f  the  Latin  Cliurrli  are — 1st,  Lactantii's, 
xrhodted  a.d.  3t6.  2nd,  Hilarius.  bishop  ol  Puietiera,  who 
yied  dbout  368.  He  was  much  concerned  in  the  contro- 
rersy  Sfaiitst  the  Ariana.  and  wrote  several  books  k^iwt 
Donatantins.  who  patronised  them.  3r^  Ambbosb,  arch- 
i:  4iop  of  Milan,  died  in  397.  4ib,  Jerome,  the  translator 
A'  the  Bible,  d;ed  A.D  420.  5th.  AucjusTiN.  bisfhop  of 
{Iippii.  died  A.D.  AlO.  With  Aii|;u»tin  ibc  list  uf  thu  great 
Others  of  the  chuich  is  geu'iraU  v  cuiisuiercd  m  terniinaiing, 
dlhough  this  title  has  been  also  bestowed  on  i^omc  6ub.>e- 

iuent  prelates  and  theologians  i  but  ibeae,  such  as  Bernard, 
'honas  Aquinas,  fee^  are  more  properly  distinguished  by 
li  e*  name  of  doctors  of  the  chun  o. 

The  study  of  the  Fathers  is  interesting  not  only  to  theolo- 
gians, but  to  ihu^c  who  would  cxaiiutu,'  cum  fully  the  phi- 
...  sophy  and  the  state  of  society  in  tbeir  time.  Tliey  arc  now 
much  .<itudied  in  the  Protestant  t4livenitiea  of  Gomaoy. 
FATHOM.  [Ms/isuRRs.] 

FATIMIDES,  the  name  of  a  race  of  kings,  who  assumed 

the  title  of  caliphs,  and  reiffned  fur  many  y«krs  over  the 
north  of  Africa  and  Egypt.  They  obtained  the  name  frotA 
the  prctenMons  of  th''  t''ouiiJtT  uf  the  dytut'ty.  Abu  Mo- 
tiammed  ObwdaUab,  who  a^sseried  that  he  wa-  di.-ci'iKli-d 
from  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Mohammtd  and  wife  of 
Ali.  The  Arabic  bistonaaa  however  generally  d>  i,>  the 
truth  of  this  asaeriioo;  and  nuuiy  of  ihem  say  time  hi» 
^randlSuher  was  a  Jew  or  of  the  Kiman  rduion.  The 
princes  of  this  lUmily  were  also  called  the  Aliades,  in  con> 
sequence  of  thoir  decent,  real  or  pretended,  friJin  .Ml. 

1.  Obtitdullab,  the  first  Fatimide  caliph.  wui>  born  A.i>.  882. 
Having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Moktafi.  the  reigning 
Abakstde  caliph,  he  was  obliged  to  wander  through  various 
parts  of  Africa,  till,  throuich  fortuoate  otn'Umstaacoa,  he  was 
rai!ied  Sam  a  dungeen  in  Se|{Blmessa  91V}  loaovMuigo 
\n\f«r.  He  assumed  the  title  of  Hahadi.  or '  director  of 
ihi)  faithful,'  ricr'u  diTH;  to  a  prophecy  of  Mohatniiicd's  that 
in  the  .s|)aic  of  .ii)U  \oarsi>uch  an  individual  WDuhl  ari-c  in 
the  west.  He  suljdued  the  princes  in  the  iioith  (if  Afrn  a, 
whij  Imil  bccumv  >iide|>t:ndcnt  of  the  Abassulu^,  and  esta- 
l  li-hud  ha  iiuihoiity  hum  the  Atlantic  to  t)>o  borders  of 
Egvpu  He  ibuBded  Mahadi  on  the  site  of  the  antient 
A  phrodisium.  a  town  on  the  eoaat  of  Afrlea.  about  a  hundred 
miles  south  of  TiKiU,  and  made  it  his  rapiijil.  He  became  tho 
author  of  a  great  achi-sm  ainung  the  Mohammedans  by  dis- 
owning the  authority  of  the  Aba^i^ides  [Ahassiuks],  and  a.H- 
sumtng  the  title  of  Emtr  Muiaeuin,  '  prince  of  the 
&ttftifiil,*wbkihhek>oged  exclusively  to  the  caliphs.  Histloeu 

rav^ed  the  ooastt  of  Italy  and  Swily»  and  his  amies  fie> 
quentiy  invaded  Egypt,  but  without  any  permanent  suooese. 

2.  Caiein  succeeded  ins  father  a.D-  033.  During  his  reij.'n 
an  impostor,  .\bu  Yezid.  originally  aa  Ethiopian  slave,  ad- 
vanced certain  (jcculiar  dcelrincs  in  leligicm,  which  he  was 
eniibled  to  propagate  over  the  whole  of  the  oorth  of  Afnca. 
ftiid  was  so  succe^hful  in  his  militar}'  expediiiuns  as  to  de- 
prive Caiem  of  all  bis  dominions,  and  confine  him  to  his 
capital.  Habikdi,  which  he  was  besieging  when  CaMm  died. 

a.  Manamc  Mflwaded  hit  ftlhar  Uo.  «46)  whan  the 


kingdom  was  in  a  state  of  the  grwiMt  MmAumo.  1^  h\a 
valour  and  prudence  ho  regained  the  JP«*ter  Hurt  of  the 
dominions  of  his  gnuidfkiher  Obeidallali,  denalcd  the 

n^uipvr  Yezid.  and  laid  iho  foundalions  of  that  poirarwll^ 
enabled  his  <irn  Mw/,  to  conquer  E^y'pt. 

.1.  M.^ez  (\.n.  was  the  most  ( owerful  of  the  Fati- 
mide caliphs.  He  was  sut'eessful  in  a  naval  war  with 
Spain,  and  took  the  island  uf  Sicily ;  but  his  roost  oeie- 
b.'zied  conquest  was  that  of  E|!ypt.  wiiich  was  subdued  bj 
his  Kotitenant  a.d.  972.  Two  Teara  afterwardis  he  removed 
his  court  to  E<:ypt,  and  founued  Cairo.  tSec  D'Anvillc'.s 
iff  moires  sttr  rKgyfte.  p.  132.)  The  name  of  the  Aba«side 
ciihpb  «a..  uuutieil  in  the  public  prayers,  and  his  own  sub- 
stitu  ed  in  its  place;  from  wbuh  time  the  great  schism  of 
the  Fatimide  and  Abasside  caliuhs  is  more  frequently  dated 
than  from  the  assumption  of  the  title  by  Obeidallah.  The 
amies  of  Moex  eonqnered  the  whole*  «f  Pklaatine  and 
Syr, a  far  as  r>nmn*~ns.  The  Aishie  historitni  gmdy 
extol  the  viriues  of  this  caliph. 

5.  Aziz  (A.D.  '.ITS).  The  dominions  recently  acquired  by 
Mocz  were  st-cured  t«  the  Fatimide  caliphs  by  the  wise 
(government  of  his  son  Aziz,  who  took  several  towns  in 
Syria.  He  mairied  a  Christian  wcRDaa.  whose  hrothets  he 
made  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Jenualem. 

6.  Hakein  was  only  H  when  be  succeeded  his  father, 
A  n.  906.  Kc  is  disluiguished  even  among  oriental  despots 
by  his  cruelty  and  folly.  His  tyraiiiiy  cause<l  freuucnt  in- 
surrections in  Cairo.  He  cruelly  persecuted  the  Jews  and 
Christians,  and  burnt  their  places  of  worship.  By  his  order 
the  church  of  the  resoirectioa  at  Jerusalem  was  destroyed 
iK.n.  1 009).  His  perseeution  of  the  Christians  led  them  to 
appeal  to  their  brethren  in  the  West,  and  wa,"?  one  of  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  crusades.  His  folly  induced  hiia  to 
become  ilie  founder  of  a  new  religion,  anrl  to  assert  that  b* 
was  the  express  image  of  God.  He  wa.<i  assassinated  in 
conseq  uence  of  the  iattignaa  of  his  sister,  and  waa  auceeeded 
by  his  son 

7.  Dhaher  (aj>.  1021).  He  waa  not  so  cruel  as  his  fhther, 

but  was  addicted  to  pleasure,  and  resigned  all  the  cares  of 

foveniment  to  his  vuirs.  In  his  reign  the  power  of  the 
'atimide  caliphs  bi'i;an  to  dci  lmu.  Tiiey  jxjs.sessed  nothing 
hut  the  external  siiow  of  royally :  secluded  iti  the  harem, 
they  were  the  sl.tves  of  their  vizirs,  whom  they  could  not 
appoint  and  dared  not  disobey.  In  addition  to  the  evils  of 
mis^overnmont,  Egypt  was  utllicted  m  the  reign  of  Dhaher 
with  one  uf  the  most  dreadAil  famines  that  ever  visited  the 
country. 

8.  Mostanser  (a.d.  1037)  was  only  nine  when  he  siic* 
cecded  his  father.  The  Turks  invsuled  Syria  aud  Palestine 
in  Ills  leign,  took  Damascus  and  Jerusalem  (a.u.  1076), 
where  the  princes  of  the  hou»e  of  Ortok,  a  Turkish  family, 
established  an  independent  kingdom.  They  advanced  te 
the  Mile  with  the  inteotiop  of  conquering  Bgyptt  hut  wwe 
repulsed. 

9.  Mostali  (a-d.  109  1),  the  second  son  of  Mostanser,  was 
seated  on  the  throne  by  .he  all-powerful  vizir  Aidhal. 
The  government  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  .Afdhal 
during  the  whole  of  his  reign.  The  invasion  of  xl^ia  Minor 
by  thu  crusaders  (a  o.  1097>  appeared  t  >  .VfJliul  u  favour- 
aUo  opportunity  ^r  the  rccoveiy  of  Jerusalem,  Refusinc 
to  assist  tho  Turks  against  the  crusaders,  he  marcheo 
■  iga  list  Jerusalem,  took  it  (A-D.  m'*&),  and  ileprived  the 
Ortok  princes  of  ihe  s  vereigniy  whii  li  they  had  exercised 
for  twenty  uais.  His  po  session  of  .1  eiusalcin  was  how- 
ever uf  very  short  duration,  for  it  wa&  taken  in  the  follovinx 
Year  (a  o.  1099)  by  the  cniaodm.  Anxious  toieeover  hfi 
ioes»  he  led  an  immeoie  army  in  the  same  year  •gomat 
Jerusalem,  but  waa  entirely  defeated  by  the  orasadera  near 
.-\scnUin. 

Ill  1.1.  Thtt  reigns  of  Amer  tiliiMliQ).  Hafedh(li29- 
)  1-1.1).  Dhafer  (1149-1154),  Faiez  (1154-1160),  contain 
nothing  worthy  of  notice.  During  their  reigns  the  jxiwer 
of  the  Katiiiii  Ics  rapidly  decayed. 

14.  Adhed  (1 16(1)  waa  the  laat  caliph  of  the  Fatimide  dy 
nasty.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign  E^y  pt  was  divided 
into  two  fac.iun>.  the  re^j^ective  chiefs  of  which,  DarKbam  and 
.Shawer,  disputed  for  ilie  dignity  of  vixur.  Shawer  impkned 
the  a.-sistanco  of  Noureddin  [Nouheddi >1,  who  sent  an 
army  uiio  Egypt  under  the  command  of  Sbirucouh,  by 
means  of  whicn  bis  rival  was  crushed.  But  becoming 
jeatoua  of  Noureddio'a  power  in  Bgypt,  be  solicited  the  au 
of  Awauri.  king  of  Jennolenii,  wm  matched  into  Egypt 
and  expeUed  ShsBoouh  ftoB  the  oooaliy.  Menr  ^Ainaoen 
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■eintMnotliMr  amy  into  B^t  under  thew  cwMMMAr, 
wlwtrat  aeoompuiwd  by  his  nephew,  the  eelehrated  Stiadin. 

[SAiADtif.]  Smnioouh  was  again  unsuccessful,  and  was 
obliged  to  retreat  Tlie  ambition  of  Amauri  afforded  shorily 
aflorwards  a  more  favourable  opportunity  fur  the  reduction 
of  Egypt,  Amauri,  aAer  driving  Shiraoouh  out  of  the 
coanir}',  meditated  the  design  of  redndag  it  to  his  own 
•ntlum^.  Slumm,  alaimaa  at  th«  mmmh  of  Amauri, 
snbvatM  tfw  lariitanee  of  Nonraddin.  iriw  afot  Skinwoah 
for  the  third  time  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army. 
He  repulsed  the  Chri.>.tians,  and  alterwards  put  the 
treacherous  virir  to  death.  Shiracouh  succeeded  to  his 
dignity,  but  dying  shortly  after,  Saladin  obtained  the  post 
wvilir.  At  Noureddin  was  attached  to  the  interests  cf  the 
Abaaiaes,  he  gave  ordara  for  the  proclamation  of  Mo»t- 
hadl,  the  Abasside  caliph  (a.d.  1171),  and  (br  depriTing  the 
Fatimidcs  of  the  caliphate.  Adhed,  who  was  then  on  a  sick 
bed.  died  a  few  days  after,  ignorant,  as  it  is  said,  of  his  loss. 

(Mill's  Hiitory  nf  Muhammedanixm,  pp.  134-143;  Mill's 
Uittory  of  the  Crusaderg,  vol.  i. ;  D'llerbelot's  HibUothique 
Orientale,  articles  '  Fatliemiah,'  '  Obeidallah,'  *  Hakem,' 
•Adhed,*  *  Saladin.'  &c. ;  Gibbon's  Z>ec/iiM  oniFuU,  oc.  57, 
58.  d9.) 

FAULT.   [MiifiKO.]  • 

FAUN,  FAUNUS.  was  the  name  ghwn  in  the  Roman 

aytholojiy  to  the        or  genii  of  the  woods,  oorrespooding 
with  the  Panes  of  the  Greek  mythology.    "The  Fauni  were  j 
supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  Faunus  an  old  mythical 
kint^  of  Latium.  who  resided  in  the  forest  Albunea  with  his  | 
wife  Fauna  or  Fatua.  near  the  pond  of  sulphureous  water, 
vluchis  between  Rome  and  TivoU;  both  were  giftad  with  i 
dwlKulty  of  prophesying.   In  aubsequcnt  ages  iha  Ibreat ' 
«f  Albunea  continued  to  be  the  Delphi  of  Latium ;  the 
orarlea  were  delivered  by  a  voice  issuing  from  its  reccA.*es. 
fVirgil,  .Ennd,  vii.  82,  &C.)   Several  statues  in  the  Ita- 
lian and  other  museums  are  believed  to  represent  Fauni ; 
HMilg  tt*  moat  lemarkable  am  thooa  in  tho  gallery  of 
Ftoraneab  Mid  a  very  handaooM  oa«  in  fba  moaeuinof  tha 
Oapitol.  The  sleeping  Faim  of  the  Baiberino  ia  now  in 
the  nllenr  at  Miinirh. 

FaUSSE-BRAYE,  a  name  given  to  the  ramp-'^  ••  'nch 
is  sometinK-8  forme<l  on  the  cxtci  uir  of  and  parall.  .  lothat 
which  constitutes  the  principal  enceinte  of  a  fortress. 

In  the  antient  fortifications  a  bank  of  aarlh  waa  fra- 
amnUjr  laiaed  in  the  ditch,  nearly  or  quite  oontiguoua  to 
tlia  ml  ef  atone  or  Itiek  anrrounding  the  plaoe^  In  order 
to  protect  the  latter  against  the  battering-engines  of  the 
besiegers ;  and  the  Italian  engineers  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury make  mention  of  a  detached  wall  of  masonry  similarly 
situated,  which  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  a  Itke  pur- 
pose. "This  was  then  railed  i/o*ia-brea,  and,  subsequently, 
oy  the  Freneh  enginoara.  a /<ni«M^6ni^;  the  first  term 
indicating  a  eevenng  work  m  the  dinh*  and  the  other 
ainply  a  aaeondary  or  advanead  rampart. 

In  and  immediately  belbre  the  time  ofVauban  the  fmusae- 
braye  constituted  the  oxtorior  part  of  the  general  rampart 
of  a  fortress ;  its  tcrreplein,  or  upper  surface,  was  situated 
a  little  above  the  level  of  the  natural  ground,  and  it  carried 
a  parapet  for  tho  protection  of  tho  defenders.  Tlip  terre- 
plein  and  parapet  of  the  interior  part  of  the  rampart  were 
•evml  fbet  higher  than  those  of  toe  fluiiie-hiajab  and  the 
interval  between  the  two  parapeta  waa  setoetinies  hroed 
enough  to  allow  room  for  artillery. 

A  good  indication  of  the  nature  of  this  work  may  he  ob- 
tained from  the  lower  flanks  of  the  bastions  at  Portsmouth, 
and.  in  order  to  render  the  example  complete,  it  is  merely 
■iiniwMy  to  suppose  their  parapets  continned  dbnig  tfw 
enrlaiiii  and  before  the  heat  ef  the  baatioiM. 

The  ftoMB  hraye,  thaa  fbraied,  waa  intended  Ibr  the  de- 
fence of  the  ditcn  and  covered  way  by  a  closer  and  more 
grazing  fire  than  that  uf  the  principal  rampart ;  but  the 
c-nfilading  Are  to  which  the  parts  in  fiiont  of  the  bastion 
were  liable,  and  the  destructive  effects  of  the  shells  and 
grenades  thrown  into  the  work  by  the  enemy,  rendered  it 
imposaible  for  the  defenders  to  remain  in  it  at  the  time 
whan  tliair  awices  were  most  required ;  it  alaoaflbfded  to 
the  enanqr  loBe  ftdlitiea  in  escalading  the  rampart  On 
aeeountof  theae  defects,  this  kind  of  fausse-braye  has  been 
Ions  since  suppressed,  and  the  use  of  it  in  defending  the 
duch  is  Rupphed  by  tho  tonaille.  [Bastiow.  Fie-  1.  P-  17.J 
It  should  heob<cr\  ed  however  that  Carnot  and  other  French 
engineers  have  rerontljr  proposed  constructions  which  may 
be  eanaidaRd  aa  partMl  iwrivala  of  the  ihiiJ«ahi»f»  hut 


wifh  ejienmatoneea  whieh  ^pMt     nadw  IhevwriL  Jbia 

ftoni  the  defeeta  above  mentfMied. 

FAUST.  DR  .  a  Corniaii  scholar  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fiftfH'iith  century,  who  is  nol.  as  is  trequeiHlv  supposed, 
the  fiimo  person  as  Fust,  the  as--i--itani  of  Guiteriberg.  The 
popular  traditions  of  Northern  Germauy  give  very  strange 
acoounta  of  this  man,  whieh  are  aoowmaft  eonfirmed  by 
eoatoaqmtwjr  ehronidaca.  and  wprawnt  him  aa  hnviar 
been  in  the  poiNiaion  of  auper natural  aaereta,  ef  a  maxie 
cloak,  and  other  conjuring  KMiaratus:  he  was  said  to  have 
commanded  the  elements,  and  to  have  performed  the  great* 
est  wolKl^•r^,  with  the  aid  of  his  associate  the  devil,  wh.t  at 
last  carried  bim  off.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  Dr.  Faust  being 
far  in  adVMloeef  hisoontemporaries  in  the  physical  sciences, 
made  expariaMttts,  tha  leattlta  of  which  must  have  appeared 
superhttiBaa  to  Oa  nttiow  underatandinga  of  tha  peoole. 
But  the  poetical  penonifleatioo  of  the  dniaoter  which  ha« 
frradually  developed  itadf  is  much"  more  interesting  th^n 
tno  historical  personage.     Some  of  the  greatest  poet» 
of  Germany  have  represented  Faust  as  a  man  inflamed 
by  the  moat  ardent  desire  for  knowledge,  who,  after  having 
devoted  hioMelf  for  many  years  to  intense  study,  arrives  at 
the  oonvkCkm  that  the  depths  of  truth  are  inaeeessible  to 
the  human  underatanding.  The  despair  of  a  mind  thua 
disappointed,  and  the  Action  of  the  use  of  magic  to  get  admis- 
sion to  tho  f  )rbiddcn  regions  of  knowledge,  impart  to  thi* 
character  a  particularly  romantic  charm.  The  idea  itself  is 
very  old,  and  may  bo  clearly  traced  to  a  primitive  age.  The 
circumstance  that  the  wandering  Punch  aud  J  udy  show- 
men,  thote  rude  fathers  of  the  drama  in  Germany,  and  even 
in  Franea^  have  fur  oenturiaa  nade,  and  are  atUl  SMhiai^ 
the  wab^titi  ef  Dr.  Faust's  deeds  and  demnt  to  hoH  the 
favourite  entertainment  of  their  auditors,  proves  how  wW 
adapted  this  character  is  to  dramatir  action.    In  inntiern 
times,  Lessing,  the  originator  of  German  dramatf  ;i:r. 
undertook  to  dramatise  the  subject ;  it  waa  an  undertaking 
grand  in  conception  and  plan,  but  unfortunately  it  haa  ra- 
aaioed  a  fragment  The  same  idee  however  waa  tnhan  up 
hv  GSthe.  the  greatest  poet  that  Germany  haa  yet  ptodueao. 
1*116  following  are  the  leadini^  features  of  GStbe's  work  ;  — 
Faust,  doctor  and  profi-ssur  in  all  the  faculties.  High!)  ad- 
mired for  his  wi^dmn,  carries  in  his  'jftast  the  coimctioo 
of  the  insufficiency  of  his  knowledge  to  reach  the  fountam 
of  truth.   Accordingly  he  has  recourse  to  magic   At  hit 
eomnumd  appears  Uie  Erdgeist,  the  symbol  of  the  orinal 
power  whieh  vtvillca  all  matter,  direeto  ita  moliona.  aad  iti 
organic  eonfbrmation  and  action.   The  snirit  proceeds  r  i 
explain  to  Faust  its  mode  of  creation  and  of  action;  (  jt 
the  limited  human  understanding  /s  incapable  of  coo- 
ceiviiig  the  immensity  of  the  spirit,  who  disappears  and 
leaves  Faust  in  despair.  Faust  now  resolves  to  release  hira- 
self  by  death  ikom  aU  material  forms,  and  to  enter  the  aecnt 
regiona  of  knowledge.  But  the  moment  he  puts  the  deedly 
eup  to  his  lips,  the  tolling  of  bells,  the  sound  of  the  organ, 
and  sweet  cnanting  fall  on  his  ears,  and  bring  back  to  .He 
mind  such  ( liurminf;  n-collections  of  infancy  and  ofearthlf 
delii^hts,  that  he  cannot  summon  resolution  to  shake  off  the  | 
chains  of  exi>t<  n(  c.    While  he  is  still  inesohite  and  doobl- 
ful,  in  the  comfortless  weariness  of  all  human  knowledge, 
the  dex'il  appears  (the  negative  and  destructiveprinciple  la 
opposition  to  the  vini^nng  and  creating)*  and  Fnoat,  recol- 
lecting his  impotence  when  in  presenee  of  the  Erdg«t5t  re- 
solves to  enter  intn  a  compact  with  tho  rcppibati-  f'pirit;! 
not  with  the  expectation  of  satisfying  his  lonj^ing  aTef 
knowledge,  for  he  knows  tbat  the  human  mind,  notwi.> 
standing  its  narrow  limits,  rises  higher  and  is  mors 
eloaely  aUiad  to  truth  than  the  evil  apint;  neiihnt  ii  it  hn 
intendsn  to  obtain  aigoniant  hr  hie  ipmf  •  as  tim  plamniie , 
of  the  wotld  have  no  cnam  fbr  the  nan  who  ia  eager  after 
truth ;  but  the  object  which  Faust  contennlalaa  in  this  unioa 
is  constant  uninterrupted  activity.    To  be  eontinually  af  r- 
tated  by  the  conflict  of  the  ever-changing  elements  of  lift  » 
the  only  thing  which  can  ofiier  anv  compensation  to  mas : 
for  knowledge  which  is  denied.   Bnt  whoever  deserts  the  I 
provinee  of  inquiry  and  plnngm  into  the  stream  of  life  « I 
unavoidably  drawn  into  the  vortex  ef  aenanalitjr,  and  «a  I 
soon  as  the  intellect  of  man  loses  its  enipire,  be  is  cam  4 
into  the  abyss  of  material  existence.   'This  w  the  fate  -f 
Faust.  The  first  volume  of  the  work,  published  almi.i  tvrntj 
years  previous  to  the  second,  leaves  Faust  dcKnuiud  a.^i' 
sunk  in  sensualilv,  and  struggling  in  ^-ain  to  emerge  frna 
it  Instead  of  filliowing  up  the  conflict  of  the  two  oppoaof 
prindplea  (the  one  qintnal  and  vjrliyirib  dm  «Aor  mtf» 
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rik  and  dettroying),  and  of  exemplifying  the  triumph  of 
thi  former  clearly  and  impresfivelT,  GSche,  who  was  then 
flurtdvanced  in  yean,  gave  shortly  beftm  his  death,  in  the 
mod  Tolume  (to  which  his  glowing  genius  manifests  itself 
Un  eonapleaottsly),  only  mystical  and  fragmentary  hints, 
initad  of  tlie  fori'i!)lr  ixiKi-^iiinti  of  which  the  character  is 
capole.  Tlie  same  subject  has  been  dimmatirAlly  treated 
by  hingcmann  and  Rmk;  biit  thdr  piodnsiioH  axe  fkr 
bentth  Gothe's. 

FiUSn'NA.  ANNIA,  was  the  daughter  of  Anniua 
Tem  pnefect  of  Roma;  she  anunied  AnlniiBiia  befiuw  im 
adoptm  by  Hadrian,  and  died  m  Ae  third  year  of  her 
dOsbatrs  reiji;n,  36^years  of  a«fc  She  left  only  one  sur- 
~   Tte  kistorians  have  repre- 


▼iving  hild,  named  Faustinc 


[AiiTOininik  Plus.] 


Co<a  of  FaualiB*  lb*  KMk 

llntuh  \ieiim.  Actual  iliiai.  CoppkT. 


FAUSTl'JA  th«  Younger.  daughiLT  of  the  proceilinp, 
warrted  her  lusin  Marcus  Aurclius.  ;uidjilK<l,  a.d.  I'C.  in 
a  Tillage  of  C.-,padocia  at  the  fnot  of  Mount  Taurus,  on  her 
husband's  rctMi  (nnn  Syria.  Hhe  is  represented  by  Dion 
and  Capitohm,  us  L  \en  more  profligate  in  her  conduct  than 
her  mother,  an  yet  Marcus  in  hia  Af«ebValtoii«  (i.  17)  extols 
hw  obedience,  mplicity.  and  affection.  H«r  daughter  Lu- 
cilia  ntlhed  Ixius  Verus,  whom  Marcus  Aurelius  asso- 
eiated  with  hh  in  the  empire,  and  her  son  Qtminodu-i 
succeeded  his  ther  as  Emperor.  [Ai  kki.ius,  Makci  s.] 
J.Marchand  {.\jrcure  d»  France,  1745)  and  Wieland  have 
attemptiiJ  t )  >  lu-  thii|tiiMM»  flftfM  inuvtttioiis  aaainrt 
her  cbanwter. 


MM  Ml 

FAUVETTE.  [S\vi*i»«.] 

FAVASTRvfiA.  [Iadastr**.] 

PAVERS  HAM.  [.knt.I 

FAVO'NIA.  [Mriisv] 

FAVORl'NUS.  [Uavomnoi.] 

FAV081T£8.  [Miuiomd«.1 

FAWKB8.  OtJY.  HiriDg  the  latter  yem  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  th  Protectants,  who,  since  the  death 
of  Mary,  had  so  increasl  m  numbers  and  in  power  as  to 
govern  the  kingdom  as  hey  would,  endeavoured,  by  the 
severity  of  laws  enacted  igainst  Roman  Catholics,  and  by 
continual  oppression,  to  xtirpate  that  religion  from  Eng- 
knd.  'Not  only  were  Ik  Ceiholki  flxbidaea  to  use  the 
ritea  and  eereraoniea  of  tliir  own  Ikitb.  hut  wen  required 
to  attena  upon  the  servirt  of  a  cliurrh  which,  if  conscien- 
tious and  coDS'Btent,  they  ere  Ifnuiid  to  abhor.  If  they 
refused  or  forbore  to  comco  a  I'rotf  stant  church  on  the 
S^bath,  they  were  liableto  a  penalty  uf  '2U/.  for  every 
lunar  month  during  whi«  they  abaeiited  themaehres.' 
SvecT  nrieet  who  aau  minMnd  every  penoa  who  heerd  it. 


lae  liable  to  •  foe  of  .1M  larln,  and  hnpriaoiinnBt  Ibr  a 

year.  'The  ministers  of  th«r  religion,  witnout  whose  pre- 
sence they  were  precluded  fr-n  the  exercise  of  the  sacra- 
ments  a. id  other  rites,  were  in  (Tect  proscribed  and  bani.shed  ; 
for  by  a  statute  passed  in  tt  was  enacted  "that  liU 
Jesuits,  seminary  and  other  pesta,  ordebied  since  the  be 
ginnini^ofthejpMmja  rHfl;ii,eou)d  d«|«it  out  of  the  twin 


vviihm  forty  days  after  the  end  of  that  ses&ioa  of  perlianjei'.t. 
and  that  all  such  priests  or  other  religious  penona  ordained 
since  the  same  time  should  not  come  into  England,  or  re* 
main  there  under  the  pain  of  suffering  death  as  in  rase  of 
tteaMH.**  It  was  alio  enacted  by  the  same  statute  that  all 
piT-;un~  rereivint,'  or  assisting  such  priest.s  should  be  j.'uilty  . 
ol"  a  tapiiai  leloiiv.'  It  may  Lc  truly  said  that  these  and 
other  rigorous  statutes  were  not  at  all  times  enforced;  but 
they  placed  the  whole  body  of  the  Catholics  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Protestant  gofenmeDt:  for  them  therefore  there  was 
no  liberty,  personal  or  lel^ijoiuk  hot  such  as  the  priw 
council  thought  proper  to  iBoir;  Md  with  reference  to  theu 
religion,  the  law  gBTo  them  no  r^tsi  and  afforded  them  no 

protection. 

The  l.ii  l^  'bat  .laines  I.,  although  himself  a  Protestant; 
was  l>orn  of  Catholic  parents,  had  been  bapti/ed  by  a  Ca- 
tholic archbishop,  and  approv  ed  several  of  the  onlinances  ol 

the  Roman  church,  nvo  to  the  Catholic*  at  his  accessioe 
hopes  of  a  rpvival  of  tneir  liberties.  At  first,  indeed,  it  ap- 
peared thiw  their  wishes  would  be  realised,  atui  the  severity 
used  toward  them  reluxe<l,  for  the  fines  paid  by  the  recusants, 
which  in  the  last  year  of  Elizabeth  had  aniounte<l  to  lo,.133/., 
m  the  first  year  of  James's  reign  scarcely  exceeded  300/., 
and  in  the  eeoond  they  were  Utile  more  than  'iuo/.  James 
bowercr  viB  no  MMmer  flmly  eeated  upon  the  throne  than  he 
overthrev  aO  their  ezpeeiations.  In  Februa^,  1604,  he 
assured  his  council  that 'he  had  never  any  intention  of 
granting  toleration  to  the  Catholics,'  that  be  Would  twcMtf 
the  laws  against  liu  ni,  and  eanta  them  !•  be  put  inn> 
execution  to  the  utmost. 

We  must  refer  to  the  2nd  vol.  of '  Criminal  Trials,'  from 
which  this  article  is  exttaeted,  for  a  fuller  aeeoont  of  the 
enaetmenla  made  at  tUa  time  i^^ainet  the  Chthelics :  aaffl- 
rient  baa  been  said  to  show  the  cause  of  their  discontent 
with  the  government,  the  king,  and  the  Protestants  in 
general.  The  design  of  bluwinj;  i:p  the  Hdu-c  of  Lords 
with  gunpowder  at  the  opening  of  parliament,  and  thus 
destroying  at  a  single  blow  the  King,  the  Lords,  and  the 
Commons,  was  formed  about  the  summer  of  1604.  The 
conceiver  of  this  desperate  and  bloody  vengeaoee  was 
Robert  Oateaby,  a  Oatbolic,  the  son  of  Sir  William  Catesby. 
who  had  been  several  times  imprisoned  ibr  recusancy. 
Catesby  disclosed  his  si  lu  rne  to  John  Wright  and  Thomas 
Winter,  the  former  descended  from  a  respectable  family  in 
Yorkshire,  the  Wrights  of  Plow  land  in  Holdemess:  the 
latter  from  the  Winters  of  Huddington  in  Worcestershire; 
where  they  had  been  in  possession  of  estates  since  the  time 
of  Henry  VI.  At  a  eonversation  held  between  thaee  eon- 
spiratoi^  it  was  agreed  that  Winter  should  go  over  to  the 
Netherlands  to  meet  Velasco,  constable  of  Ca.stile,  who  had 
arrived  at  Flanders  on  his  v*ay  to  Knslaiid,  to  coiiclucle  a 
peace  between  James  and  the  king  ol'  Spain,  and  request 
him  to  solicit  his  majesty  to  recal  the  penal  laws  against 
the  Catholics,  and  to  admit  them  into  the  rank  of  his  other 
snljiectB.  Winter  receind  no  encouragement  ftont  Velasoe 
that  he  mndd  stipulate  hi  the  treaty  of  peace  fbr  the  liber- 
ties of  the  English  Catholics,  and  so  returned  to  England, 
having  in  company  Guido  or  Guy  Fawkcs.  who,  it  was 
thought,  would  be  of  assLstaia  e  in  the  business.  Kawkes 
was  a  gentleman  of  good  parentage  and  respectable  family 
in  Yorkshire;  his  talher,  Edward  Fawkcs,  was  a  notary  at 
York,  and  held  the  office  of  iwistiar  and  advocate  of  the 
Consistory  Court  of  tbe  GstheuaL  Of  his  education  and 
early  history  nothing  is  known  ;  but  having  spent  the  little 
property  that  he  derived  from  his  father,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Spanish  urniy  in  Flanders,  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of 
Calais  by  the  Archduke  Albert  in  1698.  Soon  aAer  Win- 
ter's return  to  London,  Thomas  Percy,  the  rclaliuii  and 
oonfldential  steward  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  joined 
the  fMir  conspirators  already  menthined.  and  the  following 
oath  of  secrecy,  was  administered  to  each,  kneeling  with  his 
hands  placed  -ipon  the  Primer : — *  You  swear  by  the  blessed 
Trinity,  and  by  the  sacrament  you  now  propose  to  receive, 
never  to  disclose  directly  or  indirectly,  by  word  or  circum- 
staiwe,  the  matter  that  shall  be  proposedalo  you  to  keep 
secret,  nor  desist  from  tbe  elocution  thereof  until  the  rest 
shall  give  you  leave.*  They  then  heard  mass,  and  received 
the  sacrament  from  Father  Gerard  in  confirmation  of  their 
vow.  Percy  took  the  next  step.  He  was  a  gentleman  pen- 
sioner, and  upon  pretence  ibal  it  would  he  couveiiieni  to 
him  when  in  attendance  in  that  capacity,  he  purchased  u( 
one  Ferris  the  remainder  of  a  short  term  which  he  had  in 
the  lease  of  a  honae  adjoining  the  parliament  house. 
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Favrkcs,  who  iros  unknown  in  London,  and  liati  a>^!iuineil 
the  name  of  Johosun,  acted  as  Percy's  senaiit,  nnd  tuok 
poMession  of  the  bouse.  Parliament  wa<i  soon  aficrwanl« 
adjourned  till  the  7th  of  February,  and  the  conspirators 

Itavine  fint  hired  a  house  in  Lambeth  for  the  prep«ratbn 
of  timber  for  the  mine  md  •  plana  of  depoait  Ar  oomboiti- 
blea,  agreed  to  meet  in  London  about  the  beginning  of  No- 
'roraber.  The  custody  of  the  hou«e  in  Lamlieth  wa^s  cam- 
tnitted  to  Robert  Keyes,  the  »oii  of  a  Protesiant  clerf^  maii 
in  Derbyshire,  but  himself  a  C;:iihohr  :  the  naih  of  secrwy 
wa*  administered  to  him  also.  The  proceedings  of  the  star 
chamber  during  the  interval  of  their  HMtiiigt  M»  «xaspe- 
ntad  Um  «Mu|imtoia  that  tbey  baeaiM  mm  «igor  than 
«Ter  about  the  plot  Catesby  and  his  confederates,  aeoord- 
ing  to  a  previous  agreement,  aancmbled  in  the  hout^e  about 
the  11th  of  December,  and  a  mine  was  immt-diately  com- 
menced. The  stone  wall,  howeviT.  whicli  »« j  ir,.;e'l  them 
team  tbe  Parliament  House  bem^  found  tliree  ysnd^i  in 
thidikliWl.  Keyes  and  the  younger  brother  of  John  Wright 
wli»  mm  enlisted  ««  tbA  othen  bad  been)  ■wvn  eaUad  in 
to  anUt,  and  HKe  soven  men  wera  titos  oeontried  until 
Christmas  evi"  Tvithn:it  their  ever  appearing'  in  the  upper 
part  ol  '.he-  r.oii-i'.  Diirint;  their  laborious  employment  ihey 
had  mr  li  on  i  Itation  respecting  the  scheme  to  be  adopted. 
It  was  supposed  that  Prince  Ueurv  would  accompany  the 
king  to  the  Parliament  House  and  perish  there  with  his 
fikther.  Tho  I>uka  of  York,  afiarwards  CbarlaaL,  would 
then  be  the  next  heir,  and  Peraj  undertook  to  eecure 
hi»  person,  and  carry  him  off  in  aaftity  as  soon  as  the 
fatal  blon'  was  struck.  If  this  feheme  should  fail,  the 
princ^  s^  Kli/abeth  was  to  bo  surprised  and  securwl  by  a 
parly  provided  iti  tbe  country,  it  was  the  intention  to 
fiieeiatm  one  of  the  royal  family  as  king.    It  was  also  ar- 

'  ranged  that  Warwiekshiw  should  be  the  general  rendcs- 
Tona»  and  that  anppUee  of  horses  and  armour  should  be 
tent  to  tbe  houses  of  Mveral  of  tbe  oonspiiaton  in  that 
icounty,  to  be  used  as  occasion  migbt  require. 

In  the  midst  of  these  deliberations  Kawkcs  brought  intel- 
ligence that  the  parliament  had  again  been  prorogued  from 
the  7th  of  February  to  the  3rd  of  October  fallowing.  The 
conspirators  therefore  aepaiated  for  a  time;  and  iit  the  mean 
while  John  Grant  of  Nonnodt  ill  Wirwiflhidlire,  and  Robert 
Winter  of  Haddington,  s«wb  in  vmottg  their  aumbar. 
In  February  (1604-5)  their  l^KNirs  were  reemned,  and  flie 
atone  wall  nearly  half  broken  thrnneh.  One  morning  while 
workintt  upon  the  wall,  they  suddenly  heard  a  rushing  noise 
in  a  cellar  nearly  above  their  heads.  At  first  they  feared 
they  had  been  discovered;  but  Fawkcs  being  despatched  to 
reconnoitre,  found  that  one  Bright  to  whom  the  cellar  be- 
longed was  aeUing  off  his  coals  in  order  to  remove.  Fawkes 
enrefhHy  surveyed  titis  large  vault  situated  immediately  be- 
low the  House  of  Lords,  and  ]ierceive(l  its  fitness  for  their  pur- 
pose. The  ditliculties  connected  with  breaking  throuiih  tlie 
wall,  its  thickness,  the  damp  of  the  situation,  for  water  wa.H 
continually  oozing  throueb  the  stone  work,  and  the  danger 
of  discovery  from  noise,  diipwd  the  confederates  to  aban- 
don their  opemiion^  and  to  poMMi  themaelTes  of  tbe  cellar 
of  Bright  Tbe  wait  was  immediately  hired,  and  about 
twenty  barrels  of  powder  were  carried  by  night  from  T-ani- 
beth:  iron  bars  and  other  tools  that  had  been  ust-  l  in 
mining  were  also  thrown  among  the  powder  tliat  tbe  bruai  h 
might  be  the  greater,  and  tbe  whole  was  covered  over  with 
fu(;got.s.  Lumber  of  ^nirious  kinds  waa  pla^d  in  the 
oeUar  to  prevent  any  sospicion  of  tbe  cviioas  or  tbe  watch- 
ltd.  In  May*  160ft,  the  preparationa  were  eomplete:  tibe 
eoospirators  heving  narked  the  door,  in  order  that  it  migbt 
he  seen  if  any  one  entered  the  vault,  consented  to  separate ; 
before  their  separation,  however,  it  was  profK)sed  that  nn 
attempt  should  be  made  to  obtain  foreijm  co-operatiun  by 
informing  Sir  William  Stanley  and  Owen  of  the  project. 
This  was  agreed  to  on  condition  of  their  being  sworn  to 
aeoraef,  and  Fawkes  was  despatched  to  Flanders  for  the 
pnrpoM  of  conferrinK  with  tbem.  Sir  Edmund  Baynham 
was  also  sent  on  a  m&ion  to  the  pope,  that  when  the  news 
of  the  I  \pl  ^ion  arrived  at  Rome  he  might  be  prepared  to 
negotiate  on  behalf  of  the  conspirators,  and  to  explain  that 
the  design  of  the  plot  waa  the  re-establishment  of  Catho- 
lieiam.  Soon  after  Fawkes's  return  from  Flanden  the  par- 
liament WBH  further  prorogued  from  October  to  tbe  5th  ot 
November.  TbeseiepeetM  praconitions  alarmed tlie  eon- 
■piraton»  and  lad  them  to  fter  that  their  project  was  sus- 
neeted.  Their  alarms  howrvrr  !i.ivir.i;  bpcn  dismvorod  to 
he  groundleaa.  Catesby  purchased  horseii,  arms,  and  powder, 


atvl  under  the  yrtttnie  nf  makhit;  Icvicf  for  tbe  arch  J  i::^ 
in  Flanders,  ahitaibicd  friends  who  iiMght  be  armed  in  b# 
country  when  the  first  blow  was  struck.  As  considerole 
sums  of  money  were  necessani'  for  thesie  purposes,  it  'V 
roposed  to  admit  into  the  confederacy  three  waalthv  wo, 
>tr  Evened  Digby  [LnewrL  Aflrimise  Bookwned  of  Old- 
I  Suiiblk,  and  raneis  IVmham,  IheaM  erSir 


ham  Han  in  Saff^lli,  and  f^aneis  IVmham.  IheaM  erSir 

Thomas  Tre^ham  of  Rusbton  in  Nortbamptottslnfe^  "haw 
gentlemen  were  afterwards  sworn  in. 

An  the  day  of  meeting  of  parliament  approached,  wa? 
ftoolly  determined  that  Fawkes  should  fire  tbe  mine  ttb  a 
slow  mntch,  which  would  allow  Urn  •  qnartoref  an  tm  t» 
eaoape.  Sir  Eveiard  £Kch|f  waa  to  aatamhle  a  nmherei 
CkAolic  gentlemen  in  'VInirwiciEshire  on  the  Khiof  Vf«i»- 
Irt  under  pretence  of  a  hunting  party,  and  Perr  was  t«' 
seize  tlie  prince  of  Wales,  or  the  duke  of  York  if  th  prince 
should  eo  to  the  parliament  house  with  the  king,  tie  sub- 
ject of  discussion  only  arose,  whether  and  how  tbe)atholic 
peers  should  be  warned  of  their  danger:  each  cospimtor 
nad  friends,  if  not  relations  Mooiift  them ;  bat  thaiangar  ot 
eommnnieating  the  project  to  so  wge  a  nmnhor  tyanem 
was  considered  so  imminent,  that  they  despaired^  saving 
all  of  tliein,  and  it  was  concluded  that  no  exiMSS  notice 
should  be  given  them,  but  o  ily     i  h  jwr^mion,  upon 

feaer^  grounds,  as  might  deter  them  fromattendiofr. 
lany  of  the  conspirators  were  averse  to  thisidvire  and 
angry  at  its  adoption;  andTresham  in  nartit  lar,  for  his 
sUters  had  married  Lords  Stonrton  and  ifouieagle.  In- 
deed Tresham  so  passionately  required  that  J>rd  Mount- 
eagle  should  have  warning  of  his  danger,  x\t  very  high 
words  ensued;  and  when  he  was  thwarted  I  his  wishes, 
lie  hinted  that  thts  money  which  be  had  praised  would 
not  be  forthcoming ;  ana  ilram  thm  timeM  eaaaed  to 
attend  tbeir  couneiU. 

On  Saturday,  tbe  Mlh  of  Oetoher,  ton      Iwftn  tlie 
meeting  of  pariiament.  Lord  Mounteagl  unexpeetedh 
gave  a  supper  in  a  house  which  be  bad  notately  occupied 
Circumstances  have  given  rise  to  a  belief  tit  be  was  pn-.  ^ 
to  the  plot  at  ilie  time  that  he  invited  bi«  iends,  and  ihat 
the  supper  was  only  given  as  a  convenie.  opportunity 
discovering  the  conspiracy  to  them.    Btthi^i  as  it  may 
whikt  he  was  at  table  a  letter  was  brou^'  to  him  by  oue 
of  hia  page**  who  stated  that  he  bad'ioeived  it  in  the 
street  mm  a  ttianger,  who  pres»»i  'ts  irtant  d^very  itttc 
his  master's  bands.   The  letter  ran       — '  My  \-rA  out 
of  the  \ove  i  beare  to  some  of  youer  fren*   hive  a  caer  ul 
yoiier  preservacion  therefor  i  would  a*>e  yowe  a*  yowe 
tender  youer  lyf  to  devyse  some  exscui  to  shift  of  yoaer 
attendance  at  this  parleiment  for  God  :id  man  bathe  coo- 
cuired  to  numiihe  tlm  wiekednoe  of  tjt  time,  and  tiiinke 
not  slif hnye  of  fbk  advertisment  ht  retyere  yoore  aelf 

into  ](t)ure  contri  whonri'  ^■M^v^■  rnnv  Tpor;  rlio  event  in 
safli  for  tliowglu-  Uieart:  b<-'  nu  up^)jir.itt;  of  aiini  stir  y»-l 
1  saye  they  .shall  recevre  a  terrible  iJwe  this  parliament 
and  yet  they  shall  not  aeie  who  huS  tbem.  this  councel 
is  not  to  bo  contemned  because  it  nQT  do  jowe  good  and 
can  do  yowe  no  harme  Bx  the  dantfv  ia  pemed  as  aeon 
as  yowe  have  hnmt  the  letter,  ann  bone  Oed  will  giw 
yowe  the  grace  to  mak  good  use  of  •  to  whose  holy  proter 
tion  i  commend  yowe'  'To  the  hi»t  honorable  the  Lcr;; 
Mounteagle."  Thi.s  letter  has  beer  ascribed  to  Annr,  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Vaux,  to  Mn.  fchtngton.  Lord  Mount- 
eagle's  sister,  to  Percy,  and  to  ihers;  but  there  seem 
greater  reiaons  fot  beiieving  tbnt  ^  one  of  theaa  waa  the 
writer  of  it,  hut  rather  that  IVml^nweaim  anther.  It  is 
a  point,  however,  we  herr  nnt  nfn  to  discuss,  and  there- 
fore must  refer  the  mquir  iig  gider  to  Crimmai  ThaU 
(vol.  ii.  p.  66)  for  further  rcTiark  ii])(iri 

Ou  the  same  evening  Lord  Manteagie  showed  the  letter 
to  several  lords  of  the  council, /ho  with  him  agreed  xh%i 
no  steps  should  be  taltoQ  imfr  the  king  returned  bam 
hunting  at  Roytton.  The  eolBnta  «f  m  talMr  and  ill 
communication  to  many  of  tb  eonneil,  as  wdl  as  to  tbe 
secretary  of  state,  soon  reacbedbe  eara  of  the  consptraton; 
but  though  llieir  danger  was  <rident,  and  tbe  vessel  whieb 
was  to  convey  Fawkes  to  Fladers  «as  lying  in  the  river, 
thoy  made  no  attempt  to  escpe.  All  suspected  Tresbaai 
to  be  tbeir  betrayer,  and  b^ftA  aecused  by  tbem.  but  be 
vdiemeDtly  denied  the  nejlitiaii.  Since  they  did  ns( 
•  knowaeoumtely  to  what  exint  their  proeeediims  had  beee 
I  dinlged.  they  bad  still  hpe  of  effecting  their  desiao. 

especially  n";,  u[xjn  examinl  1' 'ii,  Frivikus  Tiund  that  tas 

csUar  was  not  watehadfSAd^  not  been  disturbod.  Whaiw 
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>W»iW,<hy  iwrit  ^mtoa  the  SUt  of  October  the  letter 
1m  bMB  BnowD  to  the  king,  their  hope  diminuhed  and 

their  fearii  iijcrenaefl.   Some  of  the  conspirators  left  Ivondon  : 
olhen  cuticcaJed  tbein«elves>  m  au  obscure  lodging ;  all  held 
themselves  ready  to  start  at  a  moment's  warning.  Fawkes 
iwm,  with  the  extraordinary  courage  which  he  bad  di»> 
played  throughout  the  transaction,  took  up  bk  slaSion 
ID  the  cellar.   Thua  they  passed  xhree  days  of  anxiety 
and  su!p«nae.    On  Monday  the  chamberlain,  with  Lurd 
Mountca^l.     itiinicnced  the  search,  which  appears  to  have 
been  jumewhat  strangely  delayed.   Their  auaptcions  were 
excited  both  at  finding  thai  Futef  was  tlw  oeenpier  of  a 
homt  of  which  he  waa  known  to  maka  no  im^  and  aft  tha 
mMDOOBtably  lar«:e  flfoie  of  Ibel  wHidi  fitted  tiw  fleOaia, 
And  by  the  sidf   if  v.hich  a  tall  dark  8Uspieious>loolung 
man  (Fawkes)  ua*  hi^iidiii^'.    Tliey  therefore  gave  orders 
to  Sir  Thomas  Kncvot,  a  magistrate  iu  Westminster,  to 
tearcb  the  bouses,  the  cellars,  and  the  whole  neigbbour- 
ksod.  The  search  was  commenced,  and  about  twelve  a^dook 
on  tha         of  the  4Ui  Fawkaa  was  seized  as  he  came  out 
«f  the  fldlar:  matehoi  and  tonehwood  were  found  upon  his 
pefion.  a  dark  lantern  with  a  lighted  r  in  U^    i  jd  behind 
th«  cellar  door,  and  under  the  faggots  36  ca:sks  of  gun- 
powder.   Fawkes  at  once  avowed  bis  purpose  to  the  magia- 
t.tte.  and  daaland  that '  if  he  had  bMpanad  to  be  witbua 
the  hmm  vhan  ba  took  bim,  be  voula  not  bava  faflod  to 
hire  blown  him  up,  house  and  all.'   His  courage  and  com- 
posure were  not  flisturbo*!  when  he  was  examined  before 
the  king  and  council.    He  gave  hi*  name  as  John  John- 
ton,  the  servant  of  Thomas  Percy,  declared  his  utention 
ia  bUnr  up  the  king,  lords,  and  bishops,  and  others  who 
ibwdd  htm  aaomblad  at  tba  opaniog  of  the  parliament, 
ntmi  n>  «uenm  any  one  aa  b»  aoeomplice,  and  upon  being 
asked  by  the  kint;  how  he  could  enter  upon  so  bloo<ty  a 
rottspirocy  ai^inst  so  many  innocent  persons,  declared  that 
'Dani:erous  diseases  require  a  desperate  remedy.' 
'  After  having  received  the  news  of  the  apprehemuon  of 
Pkwkea,  it  was  apeed  Ljr  tbe  oonapiraton*  who  had  aaeem- 
kW  It  Ashby  Ledgers,  to  take  up  arms  with  the  few 
tAwers  they  could  collect,  and  to  endeavour  to  excite  to 
lebsUion  the  Roman  Cath        iti  the  counties  of  Warwick, 
Worcesttf,  and  Stafford,  together  with  those  of  Wales. 
This  scheme  was  immediately  adopted ;  arms  and  horses 
were  seiied  npoa,  and  diffaramt  partiet  despatched  over  the 
country.  Bttt  all  tbeir  effbrts  were  in  Tun  [Dioby],  and 
the  &ilare  of  the  projprt  so  coniTilcrp,  that  their  proceedings 
«rfed  no  other  purpoi^c  iliau  to  jwuit  them  out  ds  mombers 
of  the  confederacy.    A  party  of  the  kind's  troops  pursued 
tooM  ef  the  oonsutiators  to  Holbeach,  and  here  an  obstinate 
•Wence  was  maoe,  in  whidi  ihc  two  Wrights,  Percy,  and 
Cumbf  wmn  killed,  and  Rookwood  and  Thomas  Wmter 
*<»ndod.   Tbe  odien  were  eventually  taken.  Tresham 
natural  death  in  prison,  and  on  the  '^Tih  January, 
I  -lug,  sight  persons,  namely.  Robert  Winter,  Tboman  Winter, 
^>^y  Fawkes,  John  Grant,  Ambrose  Rookwood,  Rob^t 
i^et,  and  Thomas  Batai^  were  tried  at  Weatminster  by  a 
tpeoal  oommisaion,  for  being  concerned  in  tbe  powder-plot. 
SirEverard  Digby  was  arraigned  and  tried  separately  t  ,r 
Ike  same  crime.    Upon  the  trials  no  vritness  wa*  oiaily 
aanjined :  the  evidence  consisted  of  the  written  declara- 
tioas  of  Digby's  nervaut  and  of  the  pnaouorta  themselves. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Fawkes  was  tortured  in 
<nbr  t»  make  him  confess  mora  fiiUy.  AU  tbe  piHoawa 
flhind  guilty,  and  upon  all  the  lentaneeof  waA  waa 
P»«cd.   Care  was  taken  to  render  their  cXLK-ution,  whu  h 
look  place  on  the  fbllowing  Thursday  and  Friday,  as  solemii 
■d  imprcssivo  an  pos.sible. 
Of  the  implication  of  the  J^uitii  m  this  conspiracy  we 
il!  speak  in  the  article  GAaNBT. 

The  atrocity  of  the  design  and  the  extent  of  the  mlschie^ 
**Qt«mplatad  form  the  principal  features  of  the  gunpowder- 

'  ■  It  also  iL'i  arkable  for  having  been  imagined  and 
:  ninved,  not  by  u^cdy  and  low-born  adventurers  but  by 
Kntieaien  of  good  fiimily  and  for  tlie  must  part  ample 
ndnaa.  Ita  effect  coottiuiad  long  to  be  felt;  for  it  not 
iiir  determined  tbe  feeble  and  wavering  mind  of  the  king 
Vpuntt  tbe  Roman  Catholics,  but  prejudiced  the  whole 
Mtun  against  them  to  such  an  extent,  that  not  only  were 
t^t:  ^ercre  act.s  then  in  force  against  them  left  uircpualed, 
iwt  othm  equally  harsh  were  enacted.  (Abridged  and  ex- 
tncted  fVom  Librmff  ^BtUarttmiiig  iOimltdg*,  Wmkiat 
"iak,  voLii) 

FAWN.  [Don,  ToL  viiL  p.  SftS.] 


FAYAL  ia one  of  tba  Axores  or  Western  Islands.  It  m 
altaatad  in  SS'SO'N.lat.  and  near  29"  W.  long.,  and  is 
u. ore  than  24  roiles  long  from  east  to  west.  Like  the  other 
A  /:ores,  it  hag  aa  uneven  surface,  and  iu  some  places  the 
hills  rise  into  mountaina.  Though  the  soil  is  rxicky,  it  is 
very  fartij«b  and  vegetation  ia  Ibvourad  by  tho  mildness  of 
the  eUmate.  Tlie  island  grows  fin  and  palms,  pine-apples, 
oranges,  cabbage^  and  potatoes  :  but  the  principal  object 
of  agriculture  is  the  vine.  In  good  heasous,  from  8000  to 
lO.OuO  of  wine  aro  e\iHir;i-d,  chielly  for  America; 

oraogus  are  &unt  to  England  ami  corn  to  Brazil.  Its  har- 
bour. Horta,  ia  the  best  in  tbe  whole  group.  Boats  alooa 
can  land  on  the  adjaoant  ialands  of  Picok  Florcs.  and  Cor^  o ; 
and  the  pioduoe  or  these  islands  is  aooordingly  brought  to 
Fayal  for  exportation.  Fuynl  has  nl^o  tho  advantage  of 
lying  directly  in  tho  tra.(.i>.  ui  llurup^uu  ships  homeward 
bound  from  South  America  and  India,  and  is  visited  by 
many  veasela  for  provisions  or  refitting.  Ita  capital,  Hort^ 
MOietimea  but  improperly  called  Fayal.  is  a  pretty  littla 
town  with  5000  or  600U  inhabitanU ;  it  is  the  place  of  export 
Ibr  the  product  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 

FAYETTE,  MARIE  MAGDEL.UNE  DE  LA 
VERGNE,  Countess  de  la,  was  tho  daughter  of  an 
officer  uiid  a  nubleman  of  Provence.  She  took  lessoAS  m 
Latin  of  Manage  and  Fathec  Bapii^  and  Mon  made  §CM;t 
progi^ess  in  that  hinguage.  In  16$S  dia  married  Fvaaeb 
Count  de  la  Fayette,  and  her  house  became  the  rendezvous 
of  the  literary  men  and  the  wits  of  the  age.  Liifontaine, 
Manage,  Huet,  and  Segrais  were  her  most  frequent  visitors. 
The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault,  celebraltid  fur  hi.s  wit  and 
his  licentiousness,  became  acquainted  with  her.  and  she 
boasted  afterwards  of  having  eontrihuted  to  hiji  reformation. 
Madame  de  Sevign£.  in  her  tetters,  speaks  highly  of  the 
mcrn!  character  of  Madame  do  la  Fuyette  as  well  as  of  lier 
talents.  She  wrote  several  novels  which  obtained  a  high 
reputation  at  the  time,  being  the  first  of  tho  kind  in  Fianoo 
written  in  a  natural  style,  and  free  from  the  exaggeratioika 
and  affectation  of  former  novelists.  She  al»o  wrote:— 
1. '  M6moiresde  la  Gourde  France,  pour  les  anodes  1688-89,* 
which  contain  some  curious  particulars.  2.  '  Divers  Por- 
traits  de quelques Personnes  de  la  C  ur,'  leing  true  sketches 
of  living  characters.  3.  '  Mdmoires  de  Hearieito  d' Angle- 
terre,'  not  so  interesting  la  the  other  two.  Madame  de  la 
Fagotto  left  alio  otbar  maauHia  of  contamporair  biatory 
which  have  not  been  publ^ed.  Her  pnntM  worka 
were  collected  and  published  logctl  f  r  in  8  vola.  12mo.. 
Paris,  1786,  with  a  notice  of  her  life,  *iijd  attain  in  1804,  to- 
gether with  the  works  of  Madame  de  Tencin.  Her  corre 
spofidtnsrc  ^v•is  published  in  IbUo.    Madame  dc  la  FajfOtta 

FAY£IT£.  GILBERT  MOTHER.  Marquis  dc  la.  was 
bora  on  the  lat  of  September,  1757,  at  Chevagnac.  near 
Brioude,  in  the  present  department  of  the  Haute  Loire. 
He  married  at  the  age  of  i»ixteen  Mademoiaelle  de  NoaiUes 
d'Ayon.  and  his  wife's  relations  offered  him  a  place  at  court, 
which  bo  refused.  When  the  American  revolutioa  broke 
out.  La  Fayette,  who  wae  deeply  interested  in  lh«  cause, 
made  an  offer  of  his  serviovs  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  winrh 
being  accepted,  he  armed  a  vessel  at  his  own  expense  uud 
landed  at  Charlestowu  in  April,  1777.  He  fought  as  a 
volunteer  at  the  battle  of  the  Brandywine  on  the  lith  of 
Seplwnber,  1777,  in  which  he  waa  wounded.  CongreM 
having  ffiven  him  a  bravat  of  m^o^ganeial.  be  aervad  in 
the  north  under  Wubington*e  orders,  and  wu  at  tha  hatUa 
i  f  Monmouth  in  June.  17'S,  and  afterwards  received  tbe 
iiiauki  of  Congress  for  his  guliant  conduct,  and  the  present 
of  a  valuable  sword.  In  1779  he  returned  to  France,  the 
government  of  that  country  havmg  acknowledged  tbe  inde- 
pendenea  of  tba  Anwtican  States,  and  he  obtained  a»sist> 
ance  in  men  and  money,  with  which  bo  returned  to  America. 
In  1 780  he  commanded  the  advanced  guard  of  Washing- 
ton's army;  and  in  the  following  year  be  was  intrusted 
with  the  defence  of  Vugiuia  aguast  Lord  Comwallis. 
Being  joined  by  Washington  and  Rochambeau,  he  contri> 
buted  to  the  opoations  in  cnoaequence  of  which  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  was  obliged  to  capitulate  at  York  Town.  After  tho 
.surrender  of  Comwallis  he  returned  to  Franco  for  fresh 
reinforcements,  but  the  peace  of  1783  prevented  his  satung 
back  to  America.  He  however  revisited  that  country  sume 
years  after.  av.A  was  received  in  triumph  by  its  grateful 
eitilHis,  whose  I  dependence  be  had  powerfully  contributed 
to  artabUsh.  AAar  bia  latum  to  Fhuioe  he  travallod 
thnag^  Gamnji  ml  w^  ncHiad  with  markad  dittin*' 
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'ion  by  Frederick  the  Great  and  Joumh  U.  of  Auftria.  lu 
i787,bein!;  returned  a  member  of  the  AiiciaMy  of  Wotablcs. 

he  aiiv.icatcd  the  abnlilion  of  the  lettres  de  cachet  and  of 
state-priSi'iK,  aiul  hi;  supporti-tl  the  clainm  of  the  Protcstantu 
of  France,  who  were  still  labouriiic;  under  civil  disabilities. 
Ho  iIm  supported  the  convocation  of  the  Sutes-Genoral 
of  vlUeh  aiMnbly  be  yna  returned  a  member.  In  this 
eapodty  he  ntpportod  MinilwKtt's  BMition  fbor  the  removal  of 
the  military  fnnn  the  neishbouriiood  of  the  capital ;  and  in 
July,  1  7H'.},  lie  proposed  the  first  declaration  of  righU,  which 
formed  tlio  basis  of  the  foUowinf^  constitution.  In  the  same 
nionth,  being  appointetl  comniandatit-gcneral  of  Paris,  he 
organized  the  national  guard,  and  distributed  among  the 
loldien  »  triooloiinid  ooekadc,  namely,  blue  and  red,  the 
eoloiin  of  die  eoaumuM  of  Ptm,  oad  white,  the  colour 
of  the  lilies  of  Fhuiee,  tnd  thMo  heeame  thenceforth  the 
national  rolours.  On  the  15th  of  October  of  ihaj  year 
hp  maichetl  at  the  head  of  the  national  guard  to  Ver- 
sailles, where  a  tviiniillunus  miiliitutle  had  precede<l  him: 
he  was  probably  the  meann  of  savin;;  the  live*  of  the  king 
and  the  royal  family  on  that  occasion,  by  escortinc  them 
back  to  Pans,  whither  the  Auembly  eWo  removed  ihcu- 
■ittings.  He  voted  in  the  Assembly  Ibr  the  institution  of 
the  jury  ♦or  the  sup[irf«?sion  of  hcrcditar)' nobility,  for  the 
political  equality  of  all  citizens,  &c.  Mistrustinp  the  effects 
of  individual  ambition  in  revolutionary  tunes,  he  nia\ed 
and  carried  a  resolution  to  the  effect  titat  the  same  person 
should  not  have  the  command  of  the  national  tniards  of 
more  thm  en*  dmertment  at  onco.  He  himself  refused 
the  appointment  ofUeatenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  In 
ronjunetinn  with  Bailly  he  instituted  the  club  of  the  Feuil- 
lans,  whieli  supporter!  the  constitutional  monarchy  on  a  po- 
pular baMS.  Aftt  r  the  kin2:'s  forred  return  from  the  fli^'ht 
of  Varenncs,  La  Fayette  supported  the  decree  by  which  the 
Ung  was  jwstoved  to  the  exercise  of  his  regal  office  on 
Bwearing  te  the  oew  oonititution.  Upon  this  tM  republican 
party  broke  out  into  so  Insamelion.  whieh  Le  Feyette  and 
the  national  guards  put  down  on  the  Champ  de  Mars.  Soon 
aAeruards  La  Fayette  gave  in  liis  r«f$i8;nation  and  retired  into 
the  country;  but  the  war  of  the  first  eo;iliiion  havmi;  begun, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  eomroand  of  the  army  of  Klandeni, 
sod  he  defeated  the  allies  at  Philippevillc  and  Maubeuge. 
He  was  however  hated  by  the  Jacobins  at  Paris,  and  mis- 
tniBled  by  the  eourt  On  the  ICth  of  June,  1792.  he  wrote 
a  strong  letter  to  the  Leaislalive  Assembly,  denouncing'  the 
plots  of  those  men  'who.  under  the  mask  of  democratic 
zeal,  smothered  liberty  under  the  excess  of  their  lirense.' 
He  soon  after  repaired  to  Paris,  and  demanded  of  the  I>>giB- 
lative  Assembly  the  punishment  of  the  outrages  committed 
against  the  king  at  the  Tatleries  on  the  30th  of  J  une.  But 
the  tMabliean  party  was  almdv  preponderating  in  that 
Assembly,  and  La  Ka\ettc  found  tliat  lie  was  not  safe  in 
Pans.  It  i-s  sa,,l  thai  he  then  proposed  to  the  king  and 
t!ie  royal  family  to  take  shelter  in  his  camp  at  Compiegne. 
but  the  advice  was  rejected  hy^  Louis,  or  rather  by  those 
around  him,  who  placed  all  thatr  eonfldMiee  in  tlie  diifce  of 
Brunswick  and  the  Ptus^na. 

On  the  30th  of  June  the  JaeaMoa  of  Fans  bwmt  La 
Fayette  in  cfllgy  in  the  Palais  Royal.  La  Fayette  luiving 
relumed  to  his  camp,  publicly  expressed  to  his  oflic^rs  his 
disapprobation  of  the  attark  on  the  Tuileries  of  the  loth  of 
Augu.st,  and  on  the  \Hh  ut'  that  month  he  arrested  the 
commissioners  sent  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  watch 
him.  Vj^n  this  he  was  outlawed,  utd  was  obU|^  to  ones 
the  firontiers  with  a  few  fMends.  His  intention  was  to  re- 
pair to  some  neutral  country,  but  he  wa>  arre>.ted  by  the 
Austrian?,  and  carried  to  the  fortress  of  Oltnutz.  in  Moravna, 
where  his  wife  and  daughter  soon  after  joine<i  him,  to  con- 
sole him  in  his  conflnemeut.  lie  reniauied  in  prison  for 
five  years,  and  was  released  at  last  by  the  treaty  of  Campo- 
Formio ;  but  not  approving  of  the  arbitranr  conduct  of  the 
Directory  he  repairad  to  Hamburg,  and  dtd  net  return  to 
France  till  afler  the  19th  Brumaire,  1799.  Here  he  found 
himself  again  in  opposition  to  Bonaparte's  ambition,  and 
he  voted  against  the  con-.ulship  f  i  liu  refused  all  em- 
loyraent  under  that  chief,  and  retired  to  the  country,  where 
H  applied  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
In  1815  be  was  returned  to  the  iwuse  of  representetives 
eenvoked  by  Napoleon  on  his  return  from  Klba.  JiMbt  the 
defeat  at  Watenoo  he  spoke  strongly  against  any  attempt 
to  establish  a  dietatonhip,  and  moved  that  the  bouse  should 
deelate  iu  sittings  permanent,  a  1  ilmt  anjT  ftttem|!t  lo  dis> 
asilTO  it  should  be  oonsidered  at  treason 


Wbtm  Lnaian  tppeelod  to  the  Assembly  not  to  forsake  I  is 

brother  in  his  adwnaity.  La  Fayette  replied  with  great  aiu- 
mation: — 'We  have  followed  your  brother  througli  tb* 
burning  sands  of  Syria,  as  well  a*  to  the  troten  de.»erts  of 
Hu-;sia;  the  bleached  bones  of  two  millions  of  Frenchmen 
scattered  all  over  the  globe  attest  our  devotioo  to  him;  bttt 
that  devotion,'  he  added, '  is  now  fxlwwtfd,  as  his  mam  h 
no  longer  the  cause  of  the  nation. 

After  the  ftned  dkaoliitMn  of  tlM  Legislative  Assembly  by 
the  allied  troops.  La  Fayette  protested  against  that  violence, 
and  retired  to  nis  country  residence  at  Lagrange.  1q  loib 
he  was  returned  afler  a  great  struggle  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  for  the  department  of  Lii  Sartlie.  During  that  and 
the  following  session  be  bpoke  m  favour  of  constitntioiwl 
Uherqr  «nd  a(aioBte«Mptional  laws*  but  to  no  effect 

In  1824  he  went  on  a  visit  to  the  United  Sutes,  where 
ho  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  every  state 
of  the  Union.  In  Id.'iO,  being  in  the  hoii>.e  of  deputies,  be 
was  foremost  among  the  members  who  rcsi.sled  the  arbi- 
trary ordonnance«i  of  Charles  X.  He  then  called  out  agaiB 
the  national  guards  and  placed  himself  at  the^  head. 
Faithful  te  bi*  old  constitutional  prindplos,  be  proposed 
Louis  PhUipf  e  as  king  of  the  Francli,  stating  his  oonvicUon 
that  a  m  jiiarchy  based  on  popular  institutions  wa-s  the  go- 
vemtneiil  best  suiied  to  France.  During  the  trials  of  the  ex- 
ministers  he  eNerted  himself  zealously  to  gave  them  from 
popular  fury.  Of  the  subsequent  differences  between  him 
and  Louis  Philippe  concerning  views  of  foreign  and  domestic 
policy  several  vaniena  have  been  given.  1a  Fafette  died 
at  Paris  on  tihe  tOth  of  Hay,  1834,  and  his  fiinere'  '^k 
place  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  bein  '  nrled  by 
numerous  friends,  foreigners  as  well  as  FresiL  li.  peers  and 
deputies,  whii  showe<l  the  high  sense  which  they  enter- 
tained of  the  pcrt^uual  character  of  the  deceased.  He  was 
interred,  according  to  his  own  directions,  in  the  same  graw 
with  his  wife.  He  waa  one  of  the  few  public  men  whoa* 
character  paaaed  unaeaAed  through  the  otdeal  of  half  a 
century  of^  revolutions.  fCloquct.  Souvenirs  dr  la  Vie 
Prirte  dn  General  La  Riyettf,  8vo,,  is.lfi;  Sarrans  I* 
Jeunc,  la  Vayftte  et  la  Hcvolulion  tie  ISiO,  and  a  rntiroi 
notice  uf  the  latter  work  iu  the  Foreign  Quarterijf  Jtevtetc, 
No.  XX.,  October,  1 832 ;  and  the  kMoriaDa  aod  hiegr»- 
pbers  of  the  French  Revolutioii.) 

FAYETTRVILLE.  FGabouii A.  Nomb.} 

FAVOrM.  [FAioxmJ 

FKALl  V.   TDisTRBss,  p.  29;  Feihiai.  Syitkm.] 
FEAR  is   the  dread  or  apprehension  of  any  t)bject 
or  event,  which  object  or  event  however  is  sometimes 
purely  imaginary.  Absence  of  fear  IB  NBOtltttioa  m  eoarag«. 
Abeanee  of  all  tkmd  wouU  be  *  Mpos*  of  the  aouL  wc 
whteh,  B8  H  cannot  exist,  the  laagwa^  aMMs  no  term. 
Dread  is  a  nv.nnr  spof-ies  of  affright  or  terror,  but  of  a  more 
enduring  uu;ure.    i  ne  liitihest  and  mo>t  excessive  state  of 
terror  amounts  to  a  total  deprivation  of  conscious ncs.s,  and 
produces  death.   If  thei«  definitions  are  correct,  a  sinaller  ' 
dejpee  of  tairror  would  cooaiit  in  a  quielify-passing  vueon- 
asNttHMiB.  Ciraed  would  eonaaqwoMly  eenaiat  of  n  snoees- 
aion  of  reewtin^  pnfods  of  tmeonaeieusness,  altenwtin^  with 
excessive  rapidity  with  intervals  of  consciousness,  of  which  i 
only  the  total  impnssiun  is  perccive<l  fas  in  the  vibraiory  I 
strokes  of  vibrating  bodies  in  acoustics) :  this  total  impres- 
sion constitutes  dread.    Fear  is  only  distinguished  from  ' 
dread  through  the  imminence  of  danger,  and  theiwe  a 
fearfiil  or  a  dreadful  or  frightAil  ol^ect  ace  naarijr  sfoe- 
nymous.   The  longor  theae  periods  ef  WMooaeiouaMia 
endure  in  a  state  of  fear  or  tlread,  the  more  powerful  are 
the  feelings,  till  at  length  (as  in  drowning  persona,  or  m 
children  who  are  much  alarmed)  total  uncoMMNinMH  i 
ensues,  and,  according  to  circumstances,  death. 

If  these  definitions  of  fear  and  dread  are  psycbologi rally 
correct,  they  serve  to  explain  all  the  ooneoqoent  pfayawki- 
gical  pheoomeoa.  A  violent  blow  upon  the  head  deprivn 
us  of  conaeiouanesab  hv  oeeaaioning  an  interruption  m  the 
regular  f\inetions  of  the  brain,  through  which  reooilection 
ceasies,  and  unconsciousncs.s  erisucs.    Any  horrible  appear- 
ance to  or  impression  upon  tiie  organs  of  sight  bu}  * 
produce  a  similar  effect ;  for  if  the  nerves  of  vision  are  »a 
powerfully  affected  as  to  re-act  upon  the  brain«  the  rap- 1 
larity  of  its  action  is  similarhr  oeatrayed  and  th»  samel 
effects  are  produced  aa  by  a  blow.  It  is  the  same  with  all  the 
otiier  senses ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  frennf* 
(of  fear  or  dread)  evidently  heighten  the  powers  ■  t  'In 

imagination.    If  therefor*  a  powedVU  affection  of 
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vi9iuL^  ncm  will  produce  absolute  terror,  to  may  a  smaller 
degrem  of  terror  produce  the  more  iMtaif  sensations  of 
dittM  jt  iaup  i.  inttrohMiging  Muaei  of  anuoMMu- 
neM  awl  nnoonsdousnen.    With  tm  brain  and  spinal 

marrow  the  nervei  are  connei^terl  which  leatl  to  the  luncrs, 
to  the  stomach,  to  the  muscles,  and  other  jiiirts*  of  the 
bwly.  It  IS  therefore  not  surprisini;  that  droad  or  four 
sliould  display  itself  in  ahortiuss  of  breath,  irregularity  of 
pulsation,  ao  ioeMMBd  Mtion  of  the  heart,  a  diiovMfed 
aloQMvh.  sickness,  and  pomtowncn  of  the  limb*. 

Fa«r  may  be  also  prodoeed  through  a  disoidand  aettan 
occasiotied  bv  iime  local  affection  of  the  heart  or  the  lungs, 
or  through  pli  Uu  r.i  or  disorders  of  the  blood,  or  through  a 
^otieral  sickness,  us  in  the  cholera. 
FEAR.  CAPK.    [Caholina,  Nobth.] 
FEAR.  CAPE.  RIVER.   [Carolina,  North.] 
FEAST  or  FESTIVAL,  an  anniversary  day  of  civil  or 
^liicious  joy:  fimn  lh«LBlin/««fttm. 

A  mong  the  Jcwfs,  the  feast  of  Trumpets,  that  of  Expia- 
tion,  the  fenst  of  TaU-macles,  the  feast  of  Dedication,  the 
Passover,  Pentecost,  and  the  feiist  of  Purification,  were  the 
Drincipal.  The  modmi  Jews  have  a  few  more,  but  they  are 
of  later  institution. 

Tlw  Ofeeks,  and  more  etpeeiaUy  tha  Athenians,  had  an 
nhundaoM  of  festivals.  Saeb  were  the  Aglauria,  in  honor 
of  Aglauros,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops;  the  Artemisia  in 
hnnor  of  Diana;  the  Dionysia  in  honor  oT  Baoehus;  the 
r  :nia  m  bonor  ofCwM;  and  tbvPwiathiaiun in  honor 
J I  Mmcrva. 

Tho  Roman  festivals  were  of  two  kinds;  firxf,  those 
which  were  fixed  or  stated;  secondly,  those  which  were 
appointed  annually  on  a  certain  day  by  the  magistratcji  or 
priests.  Of  the  former  kind  were  tho  Agonalia,  the  Fatt- 
nalia,  Hatronaiia,  Cerealia,  Saturnalia,  sc.,  throiig;h  the 
Mveral  months;  the  latter  nore  tho  FeritD  Latinne  or 
Latin  holidays,  the  Pai^analia  in  honour  of  the  tutelary 
gods  of  the  rustics,  the  Scmentivto  m  seed-time,  and  the 
Compitalia.  Dion  (ix.  ID  observes  that  so  laree  a  portion 
of  the  year  was  taken  uu  wuh  sacrifices  and  bolidaN  s,  to 
tha  ffrMt  hMB  of  tha  puUio,  thai  Uaudiua  abridged  tlia 
number. 

Tlie  Molianunedans,  in  addition  to  their  weekly  feast,  or 
ssibbath,  whu  h  n  observed  on  Friiluy,  have  two  festivals  of 
a  more  solemn  kind;  the  feai^t  of  Victims,  celebrated  on  j 
titu  1 0th  day  of  the  iMt  oionth  of  their  year,  and  the  feast 
<>t  Bairam. 

With  9h  mam  of  our  IbstivaU  asa^  imnwvaable,  and 
others  noveabla.  The  immovaabla  ftttirab  aro  ChrMtaas 

"Thy,  the  Circumr  i-::-n.  the  Kpiphany.  Candlemas  or  the 
I'urifiealion,  the  .Auiiunciation  of  the  Virj^in  Mary  or  I^y 
Day,  All  Saints,  and  All  Suiils.  The  theater  part  of  what  , 
:iru  called  Saints'  Days  have  long  (^aMid  io  be  celebrated, 
e\t  ept  it)  tlie  Dilondar.  The  principal  of  the  moveable 
faaata,  and  that  by  wliich  the  rest  are  guided,  and  from 
which  thoy  keep  thdr  proper  distance,  is  Eastar;  tha 
others  are  Palm  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  Ash  Wednesday, 
Sexages.ina,  Asv  ension  Day,  Pentecost,  and  Trinity  Sunday. 
The  f.Mir  leasts  from  which  letisos  are  usually  dated,  and 
quarterly  puvment^  made,  are  Lady  Day,  25th  Morch  ;  the 
Nativity  of  ^t.  John  Baptist,  June  '24th;  Michaelmas  Day, 
Septaiabar  29th ;  and  Ciuriatnias  Day,  December  2.')th. 

Tlie  Mader  who  would  know  mora  of  the  Em^Iish  festivals 
at  an  earlier  period,  may  eonsult  the  Liber  Pestivalia 
printed  at  Westminster  by  W.  Caxton,  »m.  fol.,  1483,  which 
consists  chielly  of  a  collection  of  Sermons,  preached  to  the 
common  people  upon  them.  Siv  als<j  Feita  Anglo- Fomana, 
1  .'mo.,  London,  K'TS;  and  Hisloria  Surrn,  or  th/-  Ifn/v 
Hiit'try,  gimtu  an  exact  and  cxtmprehentive  aceomt  <^  eut 
the  Feattt  and  Hull  qf  ike  C^wch  Rigtatuk  tad  edit, 
8va„  Lond. 

FEBRUARY,  the  second  month  of  tho  year.  Its  name 

IS  di'lived  iVotii  ffhruo.  In  purify  or  cleanse.  Tho  Luper- 
calia  were  celebrated  in  thi.s  month.  (Ovid,  Fasti,  iL  I.  19, 
.11.)  The  Saxons  called  it  Sol-Monath,  beeaua  the  aun'a 
meridian  altitude  vLsibly  inrrea<^c<i  in  it. 

February  was  not  in  the  Calendar  of  Romulus.  It 
(vas  added  to  the  year  by  Noma,  who  gitra  it  the  twelfth 
niaee  in  the  Calendar.  Hie  DMonirtn  tranafbmd  it  to 
li  e  jlace  in  which  it  now  stand.s.  fOvid,  Fasti,  ii.  1.  4T.) 
.N  uiua  assigned  twenty-eight  daya  to  it  in  order  that  the 
sum  of  the  year  mij^ht  be  an  uneven  number,  accordmi?  to 
a  Pythagorean  fancv.  (Maciob.  Satumat.  li.  i.  c.  13.)  'In 
<n  ordiiMT  fMMr  fwnaof  hm  twentv-eifrht  derii  in  bi»> 


sex  tile,  or  leap-year,  it  has  a  twenty-nintii,  or  intercalary 
day.    [  Brsssthlb.] 

FE'CAMP,  a  town  in  PVanee^  in  tha  airondiMenent  of 
Hlrre,  at  the  outiU  of  a  mnall  river  on  the  ooait  of  the 

department  of  Seine  InPi'rieure,  11 G  mile?*  north-west  of 
Paris,  nnd  AO  from  Rouen,  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment. Fecamp  is  said  to  have  existed  in  the  Roman  times 
as  a  place  for  collecting  tribute,  and  to  have  been  thence 
temied  Fisci  Campus,  whence  its  modern  name.  But  it 
owes  its  hiatorieal  celebrity'  to  an  abbey  for  nuaa  Ibunded 
A.o^  664.  or  Aeraahout,  by  Waning,  oonnt  or  gwvemm'  of 
the  Pays  de  Ceux.  The  Normans  under  Ilasfings,  a.d. 
841,  dispersed  tho  nun»  and  levelled  the  abbey  with  the 

riund.  Tlie  abbey  church  wa.s  rebuilt  a.d.  9BH,  bv  Richard 
duke  of  Normandie.  The  abbot  of  Ftcamp  subsequently 
became  one  of  the  mo-  :  ]i  v.  rful  ecelaaiasticsof  Normandie. 
three  tufllMan  abbots  owned  bis  Mperiority ;  be  preeented 
to  one  hunorad  and  thirty  beneSoai,  and  hit  abbey  liad  the 
enormous  yearly  income  for  that  period,  of  40,l)0t)  crowni. 
There  was  a  noble  conventual  library  well  stored  w  ith  MSS., 
and  containing  amoni^  its  archives  many  dit^ls  and  charters 
of  William  the  Conqueror  and  bis  successors.  Cat^imir, 
ki  Rg  of  Poland,  upon  the  voluntary  abdication  of  his  throne, 
retired  to  this  abbey.  F6camp  was  also  the  oecaaional  mi 
denoe  of  the  dukes  of  Normandie. 

Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  who  vi^^ited  Ffcamp  in  tlic  \ear 
1818.  thus  deeeribes  it>— •  F^mp,  like  other  towns  in'  the 
nei;,'hbourhood,  is  imbedded  in  a  deep  valley,  and  the  road 
on  approachint;  it.  thread*  thronph  an  openmt;  between 
hills  "stern  and  wild,"  a  tract  of  "brown  heath  and  shaggy 
Wood,"  resembling  many  parts  of  ScotlaniL  The  townia 
long  and  etnigBling,  the  streets  steep  and  crooked ;  its  m* 
baWtaiiiHi»  aoMrdinf  to  the  olBoial  aoeount  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Franee,  amount  to  7fHK>,  and  the  number  of  iu 
houses  is  estimated  at  non.  besides  above  a  third  of  that 
(]uantity  which  .ire  deserted,  and  more  or  less  in  ruins.' 
The  population  in  1832  was  8S69  for  the  town,  (ir I'j.i  for 
the  whole  commune.  The  church  of  the  abbey  mentioned 
above  iayet  standing ;  u  is  .T70  feot  long,  and  70  feet  high : 
thct.  tmneptt  ioduding  '  the.  Chapel  of  the  Precious  Blood,' 
it  ISO  ihec  long^i  end  the  tower  300  ftet  high.  Some  cir- 
cular chapels  round  the  clioir  are  prnbal)ly  parts  of  the 
church  a-s  rebuilt  by  duke  Richard  near  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century,  but  the  rest  of  the  buiiilinc;  is  all  in  this 
pointed  style,  and  scarcely  any  port  is  earlier  than  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  eailtnry  ;  the  cloister  is  modern.  The  church 
of  St.  Etienne,  one  of  the  ten  paroobial  churches  which 
Fecamp  had  befbie  the  Revolntion,  has  a  very  imposing 
exterior. 

The  inhabitants  are  cn;raged  in  fishing,  umii.ifacture-, 
and  commerce;  a  few  years  since  (Diipin,  Forcrs  /yntlur- 
iu'f.f  (i4'  la  France,  ldU7)  they  had  eighteen  ve>.sels  en- 
gaged III  the  cod  and  whale  fishery,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  in  the  mackerel,  herring,  and  other  nnaller 
ftdwiiea.  The  dedtoe  of  thie  hraneh  of  induetryhaa  led 
many  of  the  flsbermen  to  engage  in  manulkrtures.  The  ma- 
nufactures are  of  cotton  goods,  in  spinning,  weaving,  and  dye- 
ing, in  which  near  \AW  worktncn  are  occupied  ;  also  linens 
leather,  {>tticle»  of  clothing  for  the  colonies,  iron  wares 
kelp.  nipe-.->il,  and  refined  sugar.  The  trade  is  chicHy  coast- 
ing-trade, or  the  supply  of  the  English  smugglers  with  tea, 
brandy,  hollands  geneva,  and  other  conttaband  articles.  The 
port,  which  is  formed  bv  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  which 
nils  into  tho  sea  at  F£camp.  has  been  much  impruveil. 
Courses  of  instruction  are  given  on  navigation,  geometrv, 
and  tnechanics  applied  to  the  nrts ;  titer©  are  a  triounal  dc 
commerce,  or  commercial  court,  an  exchange,  and  an  hos- 
pital. Limestone  is  quiimc  l.  and  chalk  refined  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

FKCIA'LES,  in  antient  Romeii  were  the  maiengers  or 
henlda  of  war  and  peaee;  they  belonged  to  the  oraer  of 
the  priesthood,  and  their  |>ersons  were  held  .>-acre<l  even  by 
enemie*.  When  the  Romans  had  or  pretended  tn  have 
grievances  ayainst  another  stale,  they  .sent  one  (<f  the  fe-mles. 
who,  clad  in  bis  solemn  robes,  entered  the  obnoxious  terri- 
tory or  town,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  aiMmbled  peopteyor 
of  the  negiitnteaandrttlen  of  the  country, ctated  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Romana,  and  naked  for  reiMnation.  A  eettain 
time,  generally  thirty  days,  was  allowed  for  deliberation 
and  for  returning  an  answer,  at  the  end  of  which  the  fe<  ial 
herald  came  a^aiii,  and  if  the  answer  was  not  satisfac- 
tory, ho  took  to  witness  Jupiter  and  the  other  gods  that  lie 
bed  leliffiMidT  voribnMd  hie  duty,  and  that  it  wu  now  th> 
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bustues^  uf  the  Roman  senate  and  peoofo  to  decide  upon 
the  question.  On  his  return  to  Romo  no  declared  to  the 
■enate  the  resuU  of  bis  mission,  and  told  ih«m  that  tht  y 
laight  now  declare  war  if  they  thought  prup«.T.  If  war 
WM  dMidf^  upon,  the  fecial  herald  went  again  to  the  huuts 
of  t)i«  hottilc  ttata,  and  there,  in  prepuce  of  witmsset  ap- 
pealing to  Jupiter  and  the  other  |;odii  cdwtMl  and  terres- 
trial, ho  protested  against  the  injustice  of  that  people  and 
their  obstinacy  in  refusing  reparation,  uml  di't'lared  that 
nothing  now  remained  for  Rome  but  to  seek  satisfaction  by 
its  own  arms:  he  ihen  threw  a  spt;ar  wiihin  the  iiostile 
boundaries,  upon  which  vur  uas  considered  as  begun. 
Whsn  a  treaty  of  peace  ur  uUiunce  was  to  be  concluded^  the 
wewDoe  of  the  feciales  was  hkewiae  icquifad,  u  with  the 
Komans  all  political  conventions  partook  of  a  relifpoas  cha- 
racter. The  Etruscans  and  other  anlient  Italian  nations 
bad  also  their  feciales.  Tliis  institutiuu  hod  a  btjauflcmt 
effect,  insomuch  as  it  tended  to  humanize  the  s^'stemof  war- 
fiure,  and  to  pioveat  audden  and  uoazpoctad  aggieaaions. 
(Pitiscus,  HifaMraiidiiik  and  the  other  writef*  on  Romaa 
•ntiquitiea.)   

FE'CULA,  or  FiBCULA.  [Smbcb.] 

FECUNDATION  OP  PLANTS.  tlKiMOifAfHHr  or 

FEDERATION.  A  federal  union  of  soverci2;n  states 
may  be  most  easily  conceived  in  the  following  manner : — 

We  Mrill  suppose  that  the  sovereign  power  in  any  number 
of  indapendant  ttataa  is  vaated  in  soma  individual  in  those 
nnrenl  itatsa.  Tlwse  sovereign  persona  may  af^ree  re- 
spectively with  each  otlier  ami  with  all  not  t  t  \i  r  1  cer- 
tain functions  of  so\ercignly  ui  their  oeveiTLl  -:,itr  ,  »iiid  to 
transfw  these  functions  to  be  jointly  e.xen  i-^  jd  h\  the  con- 
tracting sovereign  persons.  The  oonsequeuee  of  sucii  a 
compact  will  be  unt  the  contraeting  aovan|4;n  persons 
in  thair  Joint  vumtf  wSX  baeonn  aovwaign  in  each 
atat*  and  in  all  toe  atatea.  The  aavaral  aovenrign  penons 
having  for  tho  Tiini  -nrrendered  to  the  joint  body  certaiti 
powers  incideiii  to  ilieir  several  sovereignties  are  no  loii<;er 
severally  sovereign  in  their  sevenil  ^i.u.  -  The  powers  sur- 
rendered to  the  joint  body  may  be  determined  by  written 
contract,  the  interpralntiNi  of  which  belongs  to  the  ioint 
body.  J9i  in  aneh  a  Biann«  that  there  can  be  no  valid  in- 
terpretation unleai  the  aovereign  persona  am  unanimous ; 
fnr  if  any  number  or  majority  could  bind  the  rest,  they 
mij^hl,  by  interpretation,  deprive  the  several  contracting 

Iersons  of  all  the  powers  reSLiM  d  t  >  them  by  the  contract, 
t  follows  also  from  the  terms  ot  the  union,  that  any  one 
fU^  nan  withdraw  from  it  at  pleasure,  and,  as  far  as  he  is 
aoneaniadi  diMolve  the  union ;  for  the  eaHWuee  of  thia  union 
ia  the  eonthiuinc  eonaant  of  aU. 

This  is  the  simplest  possible  form  of  a  supreme  federal 
gut^ertinient ;  one  in  which  the  contracting  sovereign  powers 
are  .n  '.i .  ;ilual>,  and  in  which  the  sovereign  persons  in  their 
Mggibgate  capacity  ewrciiie  the  functions  of  sovereignty. 
Such  a  federation  may  never  have  existed,  but  any  federa- 
tion that  doea  exist  or  can  exist,  however  complicated  it 
m^  seem,  to  reducible  to  thaae  aimple  elemenu. 

If  the  sovereign  powen*  inalead  of  being  in  individuaU, 
are  in  all  the  people  <^tha  teapeetive  atatea,  the  only  dif- 
ference will  bo  that  the  functions  of  sovereignty,  which  in 
the  fir»t  case  wo  supposed  to  be  exerciwsd  by  the  individual 
sovereigns  in  their  joint  capacity,  must,  m  this  case,  be  do- 
legated  U>  individual  momben  of  the  sovereign  body.  The 
dtiaana  of  Ae  several  sovttaign  atates  must  in  the  fir^^t  in- 
sunce  of  necessity  delegate  to  aann  «f  thnr  own  body  the 
proper  authority  for  making  the  Meral  oontraetor  eonatitn- 

lion  ;  and  they  must  after  a  ru'l,  ;;|"prrir.t  pcrs.  rs  oat  of  their 
own  body,  in  the  mode  jirci€iil«'(l  by  the  federal  contract, 
for  e.xecuting  the  powers  intrusted  hy  the  federal  contract  to 
persons  so  appointeiL  Thus  the  individuals  who  form  the 
Ibderal  contract  act  therein  severally  aa  the  agents  of  the  sove- 
nam  atntaa  from  which  they  Monvo  thair  oonmiiiaioni  and 
fbemdividiiala  apfxrinted  to  eariyinto  efiset  die  terma  of  the 

federal  contract  arc  tho  ministers  and  agcnt-r^  of  thtit  sove- 
reign power  which  is  composed  of  ihc  several  sovereign 
states,  which  again  are  loinjvjsed  of  all  tho  citizens.  By 
wbatevor  name  of  President,  Senate,  House  of  Representa- 
tivaa,  or  other  name,  the  agents  of  the  sovereign  power 
avo  dMnmninated,  they  are  only  the  agenta  of  thoaa  in 
whom  the  lovereign  power  raaidaa. 

When  the  sovereign  power  is  so  distribitTr  !,  rhc-  q  uestion 
as  to  the  iulerprelatiou  of  the  federal  contract  may  in  prae* 
iaahn  wmdiMl^bntin  pnneUMittethi  iMiM.  Mo 


one  state  can  be  bound  by  the  interpretation  of  the  reat,  fm 

if  this  were  once  allowed  there  would  be  no  assignable  linfl 
lu  the  encroachments  of  the  states  pxct(-isui);  suvereieti 
power  in  their  aggregate  capacity.    It  is  a  clear  conse- 
quence of  the  nature  of  the  compact,  whether  tlie  Msverall 
sovereigti  poima  am  nalioDs  or  individnals,  that  each  coo^ 
tractiog  power  must  exereiae  its  iudgment  on  the  niterpm 
tation  of  the  instrument  to  whicn  it  is  a  party,  and  tfiat  m 
interpretation  fi'om  which  any  power  d  .  i  ir^can.  conjaall 
eiitlv  with  the  nature  of  the  compact.  t)ind  ihat  power.  \ 
In  the  case  of  complete  di^sent  ordisatrrecmentby  any  i'i>a 
power,  the  contract  is,  by  the  very  natiin  of  ita  terima,  at  an 
end ;  Ibr  flw  contmet  beini;  among  soraraigii  powat^  l^a| 
cannot  aevaially  aa  aueh  yidd  obedience  to  taaibm  aovH 
reignty,  which  results  ftom  the  ftt;g[re^tion  of  their  bovokA 
sovereign  powers:  their  aetaitt  thnr  joint  oipod^VHHthf 

aci.s  of  ciiinpU  te  con.sont,  ' 
If  the  sovercij^n  power  m  such  a  federal  unij:i  ;ielc'-:ai<-<i 
the  power  of  interpreting  the  written  instrument  of  union 
to  certain  judiciary  aa^oritios,  appointed  under  the  federal 
oonqpnet  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  itajrartoiflnainto  efiec^ 
the  eeveral  aovereign  powera  nnat  atiu  exereiae,  oMmt  \^ 
their '.cprislntures  or  tneir  judiciary  authorities,  their  ri^ht 
to  jud-^e  of  tho  correctness  of  the  interpretation,  just  -is 
much  as  if  the  several  sovereii:;n  persons,  in  the  case  first 
supt>osed,  them!»elvtis  exemied'the  functiom  of  aovereigaiy 
in  the  supremo  federal  government. 

What  ia  oommonly  edled  the  general  gBMnaaot  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America  ia  an  euimple  <^n  Men- 
tuiii  or  federal  government,  or  a  supreme  federal  [^o\eri!- 
ment.  The  contracting  parties  were  sovereij^n  states  (tho 
sovereignty  in  each  state  being  in  the  citirensi,  which  ;c 
tiic'ir  aggr^ate  capacity  formeid  a  supceme  fiederal  govern - 
nieot.  niniMeta  <br  eairytng  tatto  oftet  the  federal 
govemmant  are  the  weMdant  and  oongWMt  and  tho  judi- 
ciary of  the  ITnited  Statea.  By  the  praamblo  to  daa  eon- 
stitution  it  is  in  £ict  declared  that  the  'paopio  of  HmUuM 
States'  are  the  contracting  parties. 

The  fifth  ariu  le  of  the  constitution  provides  that  *  Th« 
congress,  whenever  two-ihirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it 
necessary,  shall  propotte  amendments  to  this  oonstitutwn, 
or,  on  the  applieation  of  the  k^ialatarBa  of  two-thirds  o. 
the  aeveral  statea,  ahalt  call  a  eonvention  for  propobinf 
amendin  r.s,  which,  ii.  eifber  case,  shall  be  valid  tu  all  in- 
tents mm  purjMisca,  as  part  of  this  constitution,  when  rati- 
tied  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  states, 
or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof  ^  the  one  or  the 
other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  coogrMs : 
provided,  See.,  and  that  no  state,  without  ita  consent,  ahsD 
be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  aenate.'  "Wnm  this 
nrt;i-lc  it  is  dear  that  tlic  fraiiicrs  of  the  con^titut!r>n  did 
Ml  fully  comprehend  the  natuie  of  the  supri-mt'  fetiersl 
government :  i^  r  n^sunied  by  this  article  that  the  seve- 
ral states  may  be  bound  without  tlieir  unanimous  ooiueo^ 
which  is  contrary  to  conditions  c.s^ntially  implied  by  the 
nature  of  the  union.  Thia  axtiole  iuvolvea  abo  the  ineon- 
sistency  that  the  sovereign  in  any  atate  may  bind  liia  av- 
ccssors  :  if  the  rrih-  *  nf  a  federation  of  individual  sorereigT 
persons  had  boeu  ihal  lo  be  provided  for,  the  inipo&s.ibilitf  0 
the  imivision  would  liave  bi.cn  apiwrent ;  but  the  imp  - 
sibihty  equally  exists  when  the  ooatractine  sover%3tgD  powers 
are  respeetively  composed  of  many  individuals,  for  the 
abidiiig  eonaent  i»  atill  tho  eiaence  of  the  union  that  hu 
been  fwrmed. 

This  is  not  the  proper  place  to  discuss  the  advantages  and 
disadvantagci  of  a  supreme  federal  gmcrnTOcnt.  nortoexs 
mine  into  its  stability.  That  it  i>  neccvsarily  deficient  in  oM 
element  of  stabihty,  namely  m  there  beuig  a  necessity  for  sQ 
the  conaantlng  parties  to  continue  their  consent,  is  endent 
in  thia  ta^eet  it  is  like  a  partnerahip  for  an  indellnitr 
period,  whidi  van  at  any  time  be  dtoauved  by  any  one  ti 
the  partners.  Such  a  power,  which  is  incident  to  the  nature 
of  the  partnership,  so  far  from  being  an  objection  to  it.  i»  s 
great  advantage.  So  long  as  all  ttie  partK?>  agree,  they  ha^c 
the  benefit  of  the  union:  when  liiey  cannot  agree,  they 
take  instead  of  it  the  benefit  of  the  separation. 

It  is  also  foreign  ftom  our  purpose  to  consider  wiiat  is 
the  tendency,  ir  a  union  like  that  of  the  United  Shites, 
lesulling  from  the  powers  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  and  Congreis  by  the  States  acting  in  their  acpr*?- 
gate  capacity.    If  such  power  were  placed  Ki  --uch  haiMb 

by  sovereign  persons  originally  soverally  sovcreigu  m  itMi 
•  in  the  caao  Ant  MinpoaadL  th« 
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mace  of  thew  pmons  in  their  aggrc^te  capacity,  though 
tenuvwhat  1cm  tiian  the  vigilance  <v  a  single  sovereign 

XT'son,  would  probably  prevent  any  undue  assumptions  of 
lower  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  they  luui  delegatefl 
N-rtain  fixed  powers.  But  llie  farther  tlic  several  sovereigns, 
vho  in  their  ugiegate  capacity  form  this  federation,  are 
-emoved '  IhmiuMM  to  wllom  tfiey  delegate  certain  powers, 
inA  the  sum  nmnamiB  ire  the  indiTidoala  in  whom  this 
aggregate  mmnawotf  resides,  the  gteetet  are  the  fBcilitiet 
iii'i  means  ofibrca  to,  an'l  cotib»'quently  the  greater  is  tlie 
luudencv  in,  their  miiusicrs  and  agents  praptically  to  in- 
irease  tKose  powers  with  which  they  may  have  t)cei\  in- 
trusted. In  their  capacity  of  ministers  and  agents,  having 
patronags  at  their  command  and  the  administration  of  the 
(evenue.  mek  •mite  mav  ffradually  acquire  the  power  of 
tnflaenetiw  Aa  Meetion  of  their  sueoesaors,  vhen  their  own 
lerm  of  office  is  expired,  and  may  thus  iroperccDtibly.  while 
in  name  servants,  become  in  fact  masten^.  That  there  is 
-uch  a  tendency  to  degenerate  from  its  primitive  form  in  all 
>ucial  organisation,  as  there  i:t  in  all  organized  bodies  to  be 
resolved  into  their  elements,  seems  no  sufDcient  reason  for 
not  fotming  each  union  and  deriving  from  it  all  the  adran* 
iages  irhien  under  crren  eondhions  it  may  for  an  indeflnite 
rime  bestow  on  all  the  members  of  such  federation. 

Thoso  w  ho  wish  to  examine  Into  the  nature  of  the  North 
rVmericaii  Union  and  the  party  questions  which  have  arisen 
DUt  of  the  interpretation  of  the  ftidtiral  constitution  may 
'consult  the  essays  of  Jay.  HanitUon.  and  Madison  in  the 
Piederalist,  the  Journal  of  the  Philadelphia  Conventuuh 

fabliahed  in  1819.  and  Tucker's  Li/is  qf  Jefirton  (Iiondim. 
836),  where  they  will  And  ample  renrenoo  ta  othar  ni> 
thorities. 

A  supreme  federal  government,  or  a  composite  state.  Is 
tiiHtinguished  by  Austin  (Promne*  nf  Juriirpruthnce  dfter- 
mined)  ft'om  a  system  of  confederated  states:  in  the  latter 
'  each  of  the  cereral  societies  is  an  independent  pohtical 
•odaty,  and  each  of  their  several  governments  is  properly 
sovereign  or  supreme.*  It  is  eaar  to  eoneahra  a  number  of 
sovereign  powers,  such  as  tfie  uerman  States,  assembling 
and  ptissine  resolutions  which  eoneern  all  the  members  of 
the  confederacy,  and  yet  leaving  these  resolutions  to  be  en- 
forced in  each  state  by  its  own  sovereign  power.  Sueh  a 
union  thfi9refl>re  differs  essentially  from  a  supreme  federal 
govemnMDtt  which  enforces  its  commands  in  each  and  all 
lbe  states.  As  to  the  ezistenoe  of  a  written  constitution,  as 
t  is  called,  in  the  one  case  and  a  mere  compact  in  theoOier, 
fhat  makes  no  essential  diflerenee.  for  the  federal  constitu- 
iii>n,  as  we  liave  sliown,  is  merely  artisles  of  agreement, 
\vhi<-h  only  derive  their  cdieaey  from  the  contimied  assent  of 
all  the  members  that  contribute  \n  their  aggregate  capacity 
to  form  tha  wvefeiga  power  in  such  federation. 

As  to  a  tmiuok  of  eonfederated  states,  Austin  adds :  '  I 
helieve  that  »e  German  ConlMatation,  whioh  has  sue- 
Tf  dcd  to  the  antient  empire,  is  merely  a  sj'stem  of  con- 
federated slates.  I  believe  that  the  present  diet  is  merely 
an  assembly  of  ambus  111  ir  from  several  confederated  bu; 
severally  independent  govuraments ;  that  the  resolutions  of 
the  diet  are  merely  articles  of  agreement  which  each  of  the 
confederated  governments  spontaneously  adopu ;  and  that 
they  owe  their  tegnl  effect,  in  each  of  the  compacted  com- 
munities, to  1  iv,^  :ui  l  commands  which  are flMbioaad  upon 
tiietn  by  its  ov.u  immediate  chief.  I  also  believe  that  the 
Suns  Confederation  \va.s  and  is  of  the  same  nature.  If,  in 
ti>e  case  of  the  German  or  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  the 
body  of  conlbderatod  governments  enforces  its  own  rcsolu- 
tiona,  tboM  oonfederated  governments  are  one  composite 
state,  nther  than  a  system  of  eenftdamtad  states.  Tiic 
body  of  <  nfrflf^rated  {governments  is  propadj  taveiaign : 
and  to  thut  aggregate  and  sovereign  body  each  of  its  eontti- 
tuent  members  is  prrjperlv  m  a  state  of  subjection.' 

FEDOR  IVANOVlClH,  the  last  tzar  of  Moscow,  of  the 
dynasty  of  Ruric,  ascended  the  throne  in  1684.  after  the 
death  of  his  &tber.  the  celebrated  tyrant  Ivan  Vasilevich. 
He  was  weak  in  body  and  in  mind,  but  the  affairs  of  the 
government  were  conducted  by  the  talented  Oodoonoff 
during  his  reign,  which  was  marked  by  some  events  that 
produced  a  decisive  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the 
Kussian  empire.     It  was  durinc;  Fednr's  reign  that  the 

Ecasants  of  Muscovy,  who  hud  hitherto  enjoyed  persona! 
ber^,  and  could  paaa  from  the  estate  of  one  landowner  to 
tbstef  any  other  vho  would  grant  them  better  flonditions, 
were  converted  into  serfs  attached  to  the  gioond  (aern 
^lebe  adacripti).    Hiis  change  was  intioduoad  ia  ua* 


oy  tna  inrtramantaliiy  of  Godoonofl*,  who  adaptad  llMt 
meaaore  in  aider  to  gain  a  party  among  tha  hmdownaia. 

There  had  been  previously  to  that  epoch  domestic  slaves  in 
Russia,  but  the  predial  serfs  date  only  from  that  time.  The 
(Jreek  church  of  Moscow  originally  depended  on  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  who  consecrated  the  Metropolitan 
of  Moscow ;  but  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks,  the  supremacy  of  the  Gnak  patriarch  over  the 
Muscovite  ehuieh  was  dnoat  destroyed.  Jeremy,  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  arriving  in  l.'iSR  at  Mosccw  in 
order  to  collect  alms  for  the  erection  of  churches,  was 
received  with  great  honours  by  Fedor,  who,  being  ex- 
ceedingly devout,  printed  the  hearl  of  the  Greek  church 
with  rich  donations.  Jeremy  acknowledged  the  kindncHs 
of  Fedor  by  consecrating  a  patriarch  of  Mosoow,  whidi 
dignity  lasted  till  the  time  of  Peter  the  Ghwt,  who  abolished 
it,  and  declared  himself  the  head  of  the  Russian  church. 
Theoonquestof  Siberia,  which  had  been  commenced  under 
Ivan  Vasilevich,  was  completed  under  Fedor,  during  whose 
reign  Russia  made  the  t^rst  attempt  to  extend  its  inttuence 
over  the  Cauca.sian  rc^'ions.  The  khan  of  Crimea  invaded 
Russia,  and  penetrated  to  the  capital,  but  he  was  repulsed , 
ftoB  the  waUs  of  Moscow  in  1691.  The  reign  of  Fedor  is 
also  remarkable  for  many  dylomatical  idbi^ns  with  foreign 
courts,  and  particularly  with  that  of  England.  The  most 
important  event  of  Fedor's  rei^m  was  his  attempt  to  get 
himself  elected  king  of  Poland  in  13sr.  Fedor,  or  rather 
Ins  prime  minister  Gwioonoft".  promised  to  the  statoft  of 
Poland  and  Lithuania,  that  if  they  elected  him  s^ing.  he 
would  unite  all  the  forces  of  Moscow  with  those  of  Poland, 
and  conquer  the  Crimea  for  Moaoow,  and  Wallachia,  Mol- 
davia, and  Hungary  for  Piohmd.  The  proposed  unioQ 
would  have  easily  created  a  power  capable  of  accomplishing 
not  only  the  projected  but  e%'cn  mudi  more  extensive  con- 
quests. Feuors  proposals  were  readily  accepH'l  bv  the 
majority  of  tlie  Lithuanians,  and  they  found  many  par- 
tisans even  amongst  the  Poles.  He  was  on  the  uiint  «f 
being  aleeted,  when,  |»rtunat^  for  the  tepoaa  <^  Aocapeb 
the  overbearing  conduct  of  the  Muscovite  amhaasadma 
destroyed  the  hopes  of  Fedor,  and  Sigismund  Vasa.  prince 
of  Sweden,  was  elected  king  of  Poland.  Fedor  died  in  1591, 
and  with  him  ended  the  dynasty  ol  R.inc  on  the  throne 
of  Mo.icow.  his  younger  brother  Demetrius  having  been 
murdered  through  thu  ri-,;  rumentality  of  Godoonoff. 

I  F£iX>R  A]JiX£Y£WiCU,tzarof  Moicow,thaaMaat 
brother  of  FMer  tha  Great,  aaoendad  Oe  throne  aftsr 

the  death  of  his  fhther  Alexius  Michaylowicb,  l(  tg,  being 
only  19  years  of  age.  His  youth  and  delicate  consti- 
tution did  not  prevent  liim  from  displaying  remarkable 
talents  and  energy,  and  the  strong  will  which  he  constantly 
evinced  to  improve  the  barbarous  institutions  of  his  country, 
and  to  introduce  civilization  into  the  'Muscovite  empire, 
may  justify  us  in  supposing  that  but  for  his  death  he  might 
have  accomplished  what  was  afterwards  performed  by  his 
brother  Peter  the  Great  Fedor  distinguished  his  reign 
{iMticularly  by  puttini^  an  end  to  a  most  absurd  custom 
which  had  acquired  ll^  force  of  law  in  Muscovy.  Accord- 
ing to  this  custom,  called  Mestnicbestvo  (literally  placethip, 
from  Mesto,  plaoe)^  no  member  of  a  great  family  could  be 
put  under  the  aoDUnand  of  or  give  precedence  to  a  person 
whose  birth  was  ooniidefed  inferior  to  bis.  AH  the  noUa 
flimiliea  of  tha  country  were  registered  in  a  roll  caUad 
Razriad,  or  Arrangement,  and  all  the  di  ]  r  te,  which  fre- 
quently arose  about  precedence,  not  only  m  the  court,  but 
even  in  active  service,  were  settled  by  referring  to  this  kind 
of  herald's  ofttce.  A  natural  consequence  of  such  a  pre- 
posterous system  was  confusion,  and  it  frequently  proved 
vnj  datrimeatal  to  the  paUie  amjoa;  but  it  was  aa  deeply 
rooud,  that  even  tha  calabntid  tyrant  Ivan  Varilavieh, 
who  deluged  Muscovy  with  blood  and  decimated  its  no- 
bility, was  unable  to  destroy  the  Mestnicbestvo.  Fedor 
abolished  the  absurd  practice  by  verv  simple  means :  he 
assembled  his  boyards,  or  principal  nobles,  and  having  ex- 
pustulated  with  them  on  the  bad  oomaqflMliaaaof  the  above- 
mentioned  custom,  threw,  in  tha  ptasanea  of  tfw  asaamMir, 
all  the  rolls  of  the  Raariad  mto  theflve.  TUs  anto.da-ff^ 
which  took  place  in  1681,  extingui.shed  for  ever  the  system 
of  the  Mestnicbestvo.  and  since  that  time  the  nobles  o! 
Russia  have  equal  privileges.  The  nobility  in  Kuasia  enjoy 
as  a  c\-As&  many  rights  from  which  the  other  claaes  of  the 
community  are  excluded,  but  neither  antient  &mily  not 
title  legally  gives  in  Russia  any  piivilsM  to  an  individnal 
baloQging  to  tha  elaatof  tha  naHaB  imoli  aay  adiar  naa- 
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litr  of  tlie  wne  My  doM  not  {woess.  Tho  genealogical 

records  of  the  'Muicantfi  noble*,  which  did  not  relate  to 
Uioir  claiLiii  ul  prct-c<kncc,  were  spared  by  Fedor,  and  even 
arranged  in  oidir  by  lits  command.  Death  prevciued 
Fedor  from  attfcmpiing  other  refornu  in  his  country  i  he 
died  in  I68i2,  at  tho  age  of  25. 

FBE  SIMPLS.  r^tTATX.] 

FEB  TAIL.  rSmn.] 

FEELING.  [Touch.! 

FEES,  certain  sums  of  money  claimed  aa  their  perquisite 
hy  official  persons  undex  the  siuthority  of  various  acts  of 
parliament,  and  by  preacnpiiou.  Th«  right  tu  fees,  a^i  well 
at  tibs  amount  payable  in  moiit  cases  'connected  with  the 
tdauiiiatntion  of  justice,  has  been  ngiilated  by  several 
woant  •Uttttai. 

Officers  demanAiag  impnpw  Am  «r»  goilty  of  aKtactioa. 

rExTORTION.l 

The  rewards  paid  to  liarristci-s  ar.  l  i  hvsicians,  attorneys 
and  surgeons,  for  their  several  sH^nices,  aii;  called  fees, 
which  may  be  recovered  by  the  two  la8t-name<i  by  action  ; 
but  bairiaten  and  physicians  cannot  noover  their  i'ees  by 
aov  legal  proceeding,  on  the  ground  that  they  ata  not  ca- 
fkm»  of  being  fhirly  estimated  in  Bmoant^  and  also  because 
th«Y  are  or  ought  to  be  paid  in  adranee.  [See  Coxmaai. ; 
Physician.] 

FEHME.  or  FEHMGERlCHl .  After  the  crusades,  when 
the  spirit  of  chivalrv  had  degenerated  from  its  antient  splen- 
dour, the  German  nnlilt»  retired  to  their  gloomy  custl«>s, 
whanoe  thay  darted,  Uke  birds  of  prey,  upoo  the  travelling 
■Mfchanta.  or  wajrUiid  each  otlier  for  tba  perpetration  of 
every  deaeription  of  oatiage.  Ifaider,  robbe^,  rape,  ab- 
duction, went  unpunished.  Nor  were  these  excesses  cod- 
flned  to  the  laymen ;  the  clergy,  (»ec«lar  and  monajstu',  east- 
ing off  the  rigid  morals  of  their  ptcdeces.sor»,  plunged  into 
Ucense  and  unbaucbery.  In  the  midst  of  general  de- 
pravity and  anarchy,  tM  authori^  of  the  laws,  both  civil 
and  aeideaiaalkal,  gave  way  to  fluee^  whish*  in  tha  banda  of 
wnoranoe  and  rapacity,  tliraatmad  sodety  with  diaeolation. 
In  order  to  check  the  audacity  of  those  who,  relyir.E:  u]ion 
their  power,  thought  thcmseUe*  above  the  reach  of  iitu  l.iw, 
and  for  tho  protection  of  the  dei< mk  >  l(j?s  and  miioccnt,  a 
secret  tribunal  waj»  formed,  called  the  sacrtKl  Febme,  or 
F^n^ericht.  According  to  the  best  critical  inquiriea, 
tim  can  ba  little  doubt  tnat  the  Ibrmatisa  of  tbia  tribunal 
ma  due  to  CSnarlenagne  after  Ini  eonqueit  of  Banny.  A 
division  into  counties,  '  grafschaften,'  formed  part  of  the 
general  oi^nizutiun  which  he  ilieu  gave  to  Germany;  each 
county  had  a  'freygn!  '  iii  -count,  and  a  'scho'ffe,'  sheriff, 
who*  on  certain  days  of  tue  month,  generally  on  Tuesidays, 
hddacourt  for  the  administration  of  jiutice  in  the  open 
air.  .Aeeoiding  to  the  antient  German  cuatom.  the  a^itit  of 
whieh  atin  bieathea  in  tbe  laws  of  Bn^and,  no  cnminal 
proceedings  could  be  had  by  a  judge  unless  an  information 
was  previously  lodged  by  the  prosecutor.  *  Wo  kein  klager 
ist,  da  ist  keni  richter;*  'where  there  is  no  accuser,  there  is 
no  judge,'  wa»  a  maxim  of  the  old  Saxon  law.  Ghurle- 
magne.  having  conquered  the  Saxons,  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blian  Christianity  by  force,  and  punished  all  who  would  not 
piobai  the  new  religion ;  but  being  aware  that  no  Saxon 
would  belny  his  fellow-dtiMn  toe  euoh  an  act  of  diaobe- 
dienee,  be  imnosed  on  the  sherift  tbe  duty  of  accusing  and 
denouncing  all  those  who  would  not  profess  Christianity. 
This  obligation  was  afterwards  extended  to  other  ohmes,  as 
adultery,  rape^  adminiHerittg  of  poiiaii,  eonaiifnqr,  and 
rebellion. 

At  the  period  of  anaroby  aboro  alluded  to,  tho  achoeffen, 
who  were  tiie  traditional  paOMion  of  the  secret  orders  of' 
Charlemagne,  being  prevented  by  continual  acts  of  violence 
fnjm  discharging  their  duties,  resolved  on  forming  a  secret 
association  for  the  vigoroun  enforcement  of  the  laws. 

The  members  of  this  tribunal,  who  called  themselves 
Wissende,  '  the  Knowing  Ones,'  were  thosen  from  the  n>ost 
moral,  well-educated,  and  boldest  members  of  the  com- 
munity. After  the  necessary  inqoiriee  into  hia  previous 
eonne  of  Hfc,  the  neophyte  was  aummoned  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  schcrfTen,  which  was  held  at  midnight  in 
«omo  secluded  part  of  a  forest,  and-  opened  with  all  the 
formalities  of  a  court  of  law.  lie  was  requiretl  to  kneel 
before  the  fireygrat  his  head  uncovered,  wuU  hia.  fore-iiuger 
on  the  awwd,uid  to  take  the  following  oath I  swear  to 
beep  tho  foerot  flnm  man  and  woman,  from  villagi^  and 
Ibnn,  inm  atiok  and  atoae»«veD  ftom  toad  and  irog^  or  uuy 
•mar  of  Godfa  oiaaliona,  unlaaa  I  have  dm  penniivien  of 


him  who  heads  the  holy  Fchro.  And  1  will  not!  bioak  vy 
oaths  for  pleaaum  or  fiaini  ibr  pledge  or  dress,  for  sdv«r  or 
gold,  or  any  other  reason.   I  rorther  swear  to  di»olei  e  lo 

this  holy  chair,  wliicli  presides  at  our  siltin,  -  v  ery  lnm§ 
that  concerns  lhi»  »ccret  tribunal,  which  1  know  to  be  irue, 
or  hear  for  truth  from  truRtworihy  oersons.'  A-s  soon  as  tbe 
noophyle  had  pronounoed  this  oatn,  he  was  informed  that 
the  object  of  the  association  waa  to  uphold  peace,  virtue, 
and  honour  againattho  open  or  concealed  cuomi^  of  tht 
law ;  and  as  the  interest  of  tbe  order  required  that  tbe 
schceffen  of  the  difTeretit  counties  and  princijialiti(>s  should 
be  known  to  each  ulher,  they  had  adopted  a  sign  consisting 
of  four  letters,  S.S.G.G.,  the  signification  of  which  is  stiH 
involved  in  mystery.  The  neophvtc  was  further  presented 
with  a  rope,  vniicb  be  was  obliged  to  carry  in  bit  left  aleeve^ 
and  also  adogeer,  on  which  tbe  four  abowe-wntlenod  letlera 
were  engrav^  together  with  otber  lymbolf .  Marrarer  be 
>*as  charged  with  the  duty  of  accusin;^  before  the  secret 
tribunal  all  tlwsc  who  could  not  be  successfully  prosecuted 
before  the  ordinary  courts,  and  nf  t  xecutmg  capital  punish- 
ment whenever  required  by  tho  society  to  perform  thts 
duty. 

T*be  mode  of  moeedmg  againat  the  aecuaod'vaa  aa  fd- 

lows:  If  the  sutnor  of  a  crime  absconded,  or  his  midence 

was  unknown,  the  sclioefle  was  required  to  write  four  su:n- 
roons,  and  post  them  on  a  cross  road;  but  if  the  resulcin-e 
was  known,  tiie  schoeffe  came  at  night,  and  nailed  the  sum- 
mons with  four  nails,  folded  as  a  lettei^  containing  an  .la- 
perial  faithinf^  on  the  man's  dour.  He  then  rang  the  kll, 
and  told  tho  pottav  that  he  had  brought « letter  from  the 
sacred  tribunal  for  bk  master.  The  eummons  reqtiirad  tbe 
accused  to  appear  at  a  certain  hour  at  the  appniiite^l  sp  l, 
within  a  fortnight  after  Us  delivery,  to  answer  for  hl^  l  -i.-* 
and  criminal  <  ;;nlact  before  the  sacred  tribunal,  or  oihr.-- 
wise  dear  himseii  of  tlie  accusation;  at  the  some  time 
threatening  to  proceed  againat  bim  for  contempt  in  ceae  el 
non-appeanncai  If  the  aoeuiad  attoided  the  summons,  the 
eebeefn  who  broiwbt  the  aeeuMtion  was  called  upon  by  t)i« 
fr.  \7:raf  to  state  all  that  he  and  bis  witnesses  knew  relating 
lo  ihd  charge,  after  which  the  accused  and  his  witne*««f 
were  heard.  The  judges  were  all  armed  and  drosse<i  in 
black  gowns,  with  a  cowl  that  coverod  their  faces  like  i 
mask.  When  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  the  execution 
of  which,  in  case  of  capital  punialunont,  was  intruatod  to  all 
the  members  of  ^  order,  tbe  eondomnod  fvho  cant 
under  a  kind  of  safe  conduct)  was  dismissed,  with  the  w^,\.  n- 
ing  that  his  life  was  forfeited,  and  that  no  poiver  on  eo.;  ;h 
could  withdraw  him  from  the  deserved  pun  i-!.:n  r  i.  Wiien- 
ever  three  shorifls  (for  that  was  the  number  necessary  fdf 
an  ordinary  oxoootion)  aften^urds  met  the  person  con- 
demned. tMf  leiMd  binit  and  with  one  of  tbe  ropes  whicb 
they  carried  in  tiieir  deoves,  bunc  bim  on  the  next  tree, 
fixing  a  dagger  in  the  trunk  to  denote  that  the  deceased 
was  killed  by  tlie  holy  tribunal.  When  such  an  event 
occurred,  no  court  of  law  dared  to  take  notice  of  the  affair} 
every  man's  tongue  was  struck  silent,  for  fear  of  incurntig 
the  vengeance  of  this  terrible  body.  This  punishment 
however  was  seldom  inflicted  upoa  those  who  readily  ap- 
peared; in  such  esses  the  judges  were  satisfied  with  esos- 
mg  the  defender  to  redress  the  wrong  that  he  had  inflicted. 
But  if  the  accused  failed  to  attend  tbe  summons,  which  wai 
repeated  three  times,  judgment  passed  by  default,  and  tltt 
accustni  was  declared  an  ouUaw.  Every  sherifl*,  though  bt 
were  the  father  or  son  of  the  criminal,  was  duty-bound  X9 
put  bim  to  death  by  the  the  du^r,  the  sword,  or 
even  powm,  and  to  revenge  anv  instutoflrered  to  tbe  tit- 
bunal  upon  man,  woman,  or  child,  noble  or  plebeian.  Cnee- 
born  or  slave,  house  or  &rm.  monastery  or  nunnery,  that 
dared  to  shelter  him. 

The  power  of  thm  tribunal  wan  greater  than  tliat  of  tbe 
Holy  Inquisition ;  it  struck  terror  into  all  Germany,  and 
especially  in  Westphalia,  where  it  orif^ated.  Princes  and 
nobles  were  anxious  to  enter  into  this  order  either  for  pro- 
tection against  their  enemies,  or  to  avoid  the  Jariadictioa  «f 
a  tribun^  the  power  of  which  thev  were  unable  to  wrtb- 
stand.  Towanis  the  end  of  the  fifleinih  century,  the 
(rcrman  empire  having  acquired  more  political  consistency, 
and  the  objects  for  which  this  tribunal  was  instituted  having 
ceased  to  exist,  it  gradually  lost  its  power,  witbowt  bemf 
abolished  by  any  legislative  enactment.  Soma  traoea  of  tbr 
revival  of  thi^  tribunal  appear  in  the  seventeenth  aenturr. 
but  ite  dTorts  to  regain  its  Ibrraer  importance  were  cheehsl 
by  ibo  VM^If  i'ithiMiiiafc  It  <unfc  «t  length  iBt»>*!twi» 
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Mgnillcwios;  aodammiaiitofitirfaiohcoDtwiwdtoactafi 
m  Kind  of  Md0tf  ftir  fh*  •nvpNMion  of  Yieo  vat  diolttbed 

in  Westphalia  by  order  of  Jerome  Buonaparte  in  the  year 
l^H.  Tl.c  members  of  the  onler  maintained  that  they 
wore  the  true  and  genuine  possessors  of  the  secretA  in- 
trusted tu  the  Fehm  by  Charlemagne,  but  no  one  would  or 
'vtuld  explain  the  simificstion  of  the  mystical  8.  8.  G.  6. 
Goetbo  hu  prm  t£e  inort  fi»pbjo  pistiiwof  this  working 
of  tiift  tiibmni  in  hit  butoiwd  dninn  *G««ts  yen  B«r- 
licbingen.*  Tho  best  historical  account  of  its  organisation  is 
by  Paul  Wigaud, '  Die  Fehmgerichte  Westphalens,'  Hamm., 
1827. 

FELEGYIIA'ZA,  a  market  town,  and  the  capiul  of 
the  Hungarian  district  of  Little  Cunania,  situated  on  the 
high  road  between  Pesth  and  Temeswar,  in  the  middle  of  a 
country  of  com-6elds,  vineyards,  and  orchards ;  in  46*  43* 
N.  1  it.,  and  19"  52'  E.  long.  It  contains  about  1370  houses, 
and  a  population  of  about  15,030.  There  is  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church,  a  gynUMliam,  and  a  very  Iiandsomc  building 
n  which  the  &imanian  eourts  of  justice  at«  held  and  the 
toman  uina  have  been  flMuid  in  the 


jmbNe  nrehivoB  kept, 
vicinity  of  the  tM)Q.  Tbo  ottk  iMrkola  bold  han  an 

eoD-'iderable. 

I  liLlPE,  SAN,  a  town  in  Sooth  America,  in  the  re- 
public of  Venezuela,  and  the  depertnient  of  Sulia,  in  10°  30' 
V.  lat^  and  68°  30'  W.  long,  m  n  ntannat  valley  on  the 
saall  river  Aron.  In  the  ninomidlng  eountrr,  which  is 
dhrertifled  by  hi^h  hills  and  wide  IbrtOe  iralleys,  great 
quantities  of  cocoa,  coffoo,  m.iizc,  and  rico  arc  grown,  also  a 
little  cotton.  These  Ci>mraod)ties  are  sent  to  Puerto  Cubullo 
t"  be  exj^jrlfd.  Thp  lown,  which  has  a  jtopulation  of  about 
rooo  cools,  has  several  handsome  houses,  and  its  streets  are 
tet^ularly  laid  oot.  Some  copper  •mines  are  worked  in  the 
OMghbourbood. 

FELI8,  FE'LID*,  animals  of  the  cat  kind,  a  family 
<if  Car/iirnra,  in  which  the  organs  of  destruction  reach  their 
highest  development.  They  arc,  among  tho  quadrupeds, 
what  the  Falconida  are  among  the  Bircu. 

The  principal  instruments  of  the  destructive  energy  of 
tbeM  animals  an  the  teeth  and  davi. 


TaMb  of  lh«  eat  bmil*.   1,  Upp«r  jtw  i  a,  iaWrMl  view ;  h,  extrraal  tl«w  i 
%tmmim%     ieMrnaitiaw;  ibntsnal  viiwi  9,  ttaUi  «k«n  ihajam 
<tmmm  to  fSiilet  Mum  W.  Caviar. 

then  in  these  animals  is  the  fillow- 

rr"i'  ""^^  rr~3  ■ 
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TheiomationoftlMMtaalhisbeautiAiUjrihown  miow 
preparations  in  tiie  mtuaum  of  tiw  Royal  GoUege  of  8nr 

goons  in  I»ndon.  No.  329  ia  the  antt  rior  part  of  the  npht 
ramus  of  (he  lower  jaw  of  a  younf;  lion,  exhibiting  the  teeth, 
to^'L-ther  \sith  the  i,'iiras  in  which  they  are  imbe<ldL-d,  and 
the  border  of  soft  parts,  or  iip,  with  which  they  are  sur- 
nmadad.  No.  330  is  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  jaw  of 
a  young  lion  iiyeeted,  w  wiueh  the  body  of  the  second  or 
permanent  taniarv  (eanine  tooth,  or  aupidahu)  is  pretty 
completely  formed,  and  the  f-.ing  forming.  The  laniary  is 
cut  down  in  the  direction  of  its  a.\is  to  expose  the  cavity 
containing  the  pulp  on  which  it  was  forming.  There  is  one 
of  the  molars  in  the  act  of  being  shed,  and  the  adult  or 
panaanant  tooth  is  pushing  into  the  gum.  No.  331  is  the 
counterpart,  or  opposite  section  of  the  same  laniary;  and 
No.  332  is  the  laniary  of  the  jaw  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
same  lion,  showing;  the  whole  uf  t lie  i^ulp  on  which  it  was 
forming.  (Catalogue,  Physn^ini^ncal  Series,  Gallery,  vol. 
i.  P-Jfi.) 

The  articulation  of  the  condyles  of  the  lower  jaw  in  which 
diit  ihtmidable  apparatus  u  set  is  so  eontrived  as  to  oanse 

itaonaiBtioa  in  the  most  effieietit  manner.  Tliese  processes 
are  situated  in  the  same  straight  honzoiUal  hue;  they  are 
cylindrical  and  finnly  locked  m  the  transversely  ekmu'ated 
glenoid  cavities,  the  margins  of  which  are  so  extended  both 
before  and  behind  the  condyle  that  rotatwy  motion  is  impoa- 
Bible.  TlieennraaQf  the  molar  or  ratlier  lacerating  teetli  an 
compreieed  and  covered  with  enamel,  as  indeed  are  those  of 
all  tlie  others:  the  molars  terminate  in  pointed  processes, 
and  the  lower  teetli  shut  within  the  upper.  Thus,  when  called 
into  action,  the  teeth  and  jaws  operate  like  the  antagonist 
blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors  upon  the  substance  submittod  to 
their  cutting  edges.  The  eanine  teeth,  the  principal  pre- 
hensile weapons  of  the  head,  are  \ery  long  and  large,  espe- 
cially in  the  larger  cats.  If  wc  examine  the  cranium  of  a 
lion  or  tiger  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  discovertkamaellinaiy 
by  which  this  dental  apparatus  is  worke<i. 

The  criHa  OedpitaiUt  which  is  most  strongly  marked  in 
the  cats,  ia  a  sbaqi  and  nrominent  bonv  ridge  rising  from 
the  upper  and  hind  ptnrtfon  of  tho  sknlL  Its  ehief  use  is 
for  the  attachment  of  the  temporal  iniistle,  and  the  size  of 
the  temporal  fossa,  and  the  slren^tii  and  extent  of  the  z>f(0- 
matic  arch  depend  upon  the  magnitude  of  tliut  lui.scle.  lii 
no  animals  is  tins  fossa  larger  than  in  the  carmvuro.  It  not 
only  o«-upies  the  whole  of  the  sides  and  upper  part  of  Uie 
skull,  but  is  still  further  iocreoaed  by  the  promuient  bonv 
crests  proceeding  from  the  frontal,  parietal,  and  occiplttu 
bones.  The  temporal  muscles  woiil<l  iiidee!!  almost  com- 
pletely cover  the  cranium  in  many  of  these  animals,  were  it 
not  flw  thair  aspanlkm  by  tha  parialal  lidga^ 


^■UUo^^l^^am  Aam  abar*,  nbamiag  thm  tatmat  at  lb*  gulls 


The  zygomatic  suture  is  so  oblique  that  the  temporal 
bone  forms  the  whole  superior  margin,  and  the  ru  wulo' 
the  inferior  edge  of  the  zygoma. 

In  consequence  of  the  construction  which  we  have  endea- 
TOtued  to  explain,  the  lower  jaw  is  capable  of  motion  only 
upwards  and  downwards,  and  entirely  incapable  of  that 
motion  in  a  horizontal  direction  which  ia  neoesaary  to  mav 
tication,  properly  so  called.  Accordingly  the  cats  cut  and 
lacerate  tneir  food  coarsely,  and  transmit  it  in  large  portions 
to  the  stomach,  there  to  be    ted  on  by  the  gastric  juice. 

The  muscles  of  the  neck  and  Ibre^uarter  of  the  cats  are 
especially  puwerAil  to  give  full  aHmtto  this  part  of  the  or* 
gajiization,  and  to  aaaSla  the  animal  t»  drag  or  baoy  away 
tuprey.  «     «  - 
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Skull  of  lion  ttta  ia  pruAtr,  ihowiug  Ihc  promiofDl  bony  ereiti. 


We  must  next  turn  our  attention  to  the  other  organs  of 
prehension,  the  claws. 

The  five  toea  of  the  anterior,  antl  four  toes  of  the  pos- 
terior cxtroniitiea  of  the  cats  arc  armed  with  very  strong, 
hooked,  sub-compreased  sharp  rlawa.  These  extremities, 
the  anterior  ones  especially,  thus  become  powerful  instru- 
ments for  seizing  ana  rending  the  prey.  The  muscles  that 
are  to  wield  these  weapons  are  of  great  strength  :  those  of 
the  fore  arm  especially,  which  in  the  lion  and  tiger  offer  the 
same  arrangement  for  flexion,  extension,  pronation,  and 
supination,  as  is  observed  in  man,  are  highly  developed,  and 
the  blow  idone  which  the  animal  can  deal  with  this  limb  is 
frequently  fatal.  It  is  asserted  that  the  Beniral  tiger  has 
been  known  to  fracture  the  skull  of  a  man  with  one  stroke 
of  its  hea%7  paw.  The  claws,  by  a  beautiful  conformation, 
are  always  preserved  without  effort  from  coming  in  contact 
with  external  bodies,  so  as  to  keep  them  sharp  and  ready 
for  action.  There  are  some  interesting  specimens  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Loudon,  which 
will  illustrate  this  provision.  No.  287  of  the  'Physiological 
Series'  is  a  toe  from  the  right  fore  foot  of  a  lion,  with  the 
last  phalanx  retracted  on  the  ulnar  (which  from  the  prone 
state  of  the  foot  is  the  outer)  side  of  the  second  phalanx. 
This  state  of  retraction  is  constantly  maintained,  except 
when  overcome  by  an  extending  force,  by  means  of  elastic 
ligaments,  two  of  which  have  bristles  placed  beneath  them 
in  the  preparation.  The  principal  one  arises  from  the  outer 
side  and  distal  extremity  of  the  second  phalanx,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  superior  angle  of  the  last  phalanx ;  a  second 
arises  from  the  outer  side  and  proximal  end  of  the  second 
phalanx,  and  passes  obliquely  to  be  inserted  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx ;  a  third,  which  arises 
from  the  inner  side  and  proximal  extremity  of  the  second 
phalanx,  is  inserted  at  the  same  point  as  the  preceding. 
The  tendon  of  the  flexor  profundus  i>erforans,  which  is  the 
antagonist  of  the  ligaments,  has  been  divided.  No.  287  A 
is  a  toe  from  the  left  fore  foot  of  a  young  lioness,  with  the 
last  phalanx  drawn  out,  as  in  the  action  of  the  flexor  pro- 
fundus. The  same  ligaments  are  shown  as  in  the  preced- 
ing preparation,  together  with  the  insertion  of  the  flexor 
and  extensor  tendons.  In  order  to  produce  the  full  effect 
of  drawing  out  the  claw,  a  corresponding  action  of  the  ex- 
tensor muscle  is  necessary  to  support  and  fix  the  second 
phalanx ;  by  its  ultimate  insertion  in  the  terminal  phalanx, 
it  serves  also  to  restrain  and  regulate  the  actions  of  the 
flexor  muscle.  A  bristle  is  placed  beneath  that  part  of  the 
extensor  tendon  which  pasi^es  under  one  of  the  elastic  liga- 
ments to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  tho  last  phalanx  im- 
mediately above  the  articulation.  In  both  preparations  la- 
teral processes  of  tendon  may  be  observed  going  to  the 
under  part  of  the  base  of  the  phalanx,  which  are  partly  in- 
serted there,  and  partly  lost  m  the  integument :  they  are 
given  off  from  the  extensor  tendon  as  it  passes  over  the 

ftroximate  phalanx,  and  are  joined  by  ligamentous  fibres 
rom  the  sides  of  the  same  phalanx.  No.  288  is  a  toe  from 
the  right  hind  foot  of  a  lion,  with  the  last  phalanx  drawn 
out,  and  the  elastic  ligaments  put  on  the  stretch.  As  the 
phalanges  of  the  hind  foot  are  retracted  in  a  different  direc- 
tion to  those  of  the  fore  foot,  t.  e.  directly  upon  and  not  by 
the  side  of  the  second  phalanx,  the  elastic  ligaments  are 
differently  disposed,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  this  with 
'.be  preceding  preparation.  The  outer  ligament  is  of  a  flat- 
tened triangular  form ;  it  arises  from  the  whole  outer  side 
of  the  middle  phalanx,  is  strongest  at  the  anterior  margin, 
and  is  insertca  at  the  superior  angle  of  the  last  phalanx : 
the  inner  ligament  is  of  a  rounded  form,  arises  from  the 
inner  side  and  distal  end  of  the  second  phalanx,  and  is  also 
inserted  at  the  superior  angle  of  the  last  phalanx,  which  is 
necessarily  drawn  back  in  the  diagonal  of  the  alaatic  foioet. 


No.  288  A  is  the  innermost  toe  or  pollex  of  the  rij^t  Lri 
foot  of  a  young  lioness,  exhibiting  a  dispoiilioa  of  the 
elastic  ligaments  and  mode  of  retraction  sunilai  to  the  ton 
of  the  hind  foot ;  but  here  the  inner  licrament  i»  of  the  flat- 
tened triangular  form,  and  tho  outer  one  rounded.  The 
latter  passes  between  a  division  in  the  extensor  tendon 
one  part  of  which  is  inserted  in  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx 
just  above  tho  articulation ;  the  other  part  into  the  uuter 
side  of  the  base  of  the  phalanx,  and  into  the  inte^umenL 
(Catalogue,  Phytiological  Seritis,  Gallery,  vol.  i.,  p.  75  I 
'  It  seems  scarcely  necessary.'  adds  the  able  author  of  ibo 
foregoing  description.  *  to  allude  to  the  final  intention  of 
these  beautiful  structures,  which  arc,  with  some  &light  mo- 
difications, common  to  tho  genus  Felit.  Tlie  cUwi  beinx 
thus  retracted  within  folds  of  the  integument,  are  preserved 
constantly  sharp,  and  ready  for  their  destined  functioiu, 
not  being  blunted  and  worn  away  in  the  ordinary  progm 
sive  motions  of  the  animal ;  while  at  the  same  tune,  u  loft 
parts  only  are  brought  in  contact  wiih  the  ground,  this  cir- 
cumstance contributes  to  the  noiseless  tread  of  the  fchiie 
tribe.'  (Ibid.) 


Strnctur*  of  (lie  appantni  far  ntnetiaR  ind  nMDdlac  th«  cb«t  of  it* 
nls,  u  oemplitted  In  the  (ore  fuot  and  hind  fool  of  Um  llcw. 


The  elastic  ligaments  which  retain  the  last  phalanx  and 
claw  in  a  state  of  retraction  are  not  tb«  same  in  th«  Ifact 
and  hind  foot 

In  figure  1,  which  is  a  toe  fVom  the  left  fore  foot  of  » 
young  lion,  represented  in  a  state  of  extension,  a  pouii^ 
to  the  two  elastic  ligaments ;  b,  the  tendon  of  the  exttnioi 
muscle ;  c.  a  process  of  inelastic  tendon ;  d,  the  tendon  of 
the  flexor  muscle,  which  passes  over  the  upper  extremirt 
of  the  last  phalanx  at  e,  as  over  a  pulley,  and  thus  asMSl* 
the  powerful  action  of  that  muscle. 

In  figure  2,  a  toe  from  the  hinA  foot,  the  two  elastic  lifs- 
ments  (a)  converge  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  angle  of 
the  last  phalanx,  and  draw  it  backwards  directly  upos. 
instead  of  by  the  side,  of  the  penultimate  phalanx:  c  u  ■ 
process  of  lateral  inelastic  tendon ;  and  d  the  tendon  of 
the  flexor  proftindus,  which  is  strongly  strapped  down  b» 
an  annular  ligament,  e. 

The  claw  u  supported  on  the  last  phalanx,  vhirb  <* 
of  a  very  ptculiar  form.    Its  two  portioos  »re  niKd  lo 
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at  DMuny  ti^ht  aoffloi.  The  bMe  of  the  claw  is 

  into  a  move  in  the  oody  of  the  hone,  to  prevent 

its  being  pushed  backwards  in  the  violent  action  of  the 
paws.  The  two  parts  of  the  bone  form  a  species  of  hook  or 
c-otchet.  The  superior  end  of  the  phiilanx  in  this  state  of 
fepoae  u  placed  almost  vertically ;  while  thi>  other  extro- 
nmVmumXy  parallel  to  the  second.  Tlw ulinilbifon  is 
at  OB  upper  end  of  the  vertical  portiom  aai  At  flncnr  ten- 
dem,  paating  over  ths  upper  part  of  the  hono.  tn  ctrongly 
fixed  to  the  other  portion.  The  action  of  the  flexor  pro- 
famlu*  causes  the  whole  bone  to  move  through  90"  round 
die  end  of  the  second  phalanx.    (Dr.  Traill.) 

Havmg  laid  before  the  reader  the  mechanism  of  the  parts 
mm  imaediately  concerned  in  the  capture  of  the  prey  and 
Iks  lepNfatiiMi  01  ili  Jfaih.  «•  must  notioe  aaediiroqpuk 
whith  in  thooMi  tomed  Ibr  other  purpom  tlm  Aoie<^ 

mere  taste  and  d^lutition.  The  roughness  of  a  domestic 
f»t's  tonpie  is  familiar  to  every  one,  as  well  as  the  action 
of  lions  and  tigers  in  licking  the  bones  ol  their  prey  in  order 
Id  detaeh  any  lemnanta  of  ileah  that  may  be  adhering 
ikerela  TUt  is  effected  by  numeront  bornj  p^riUae,  which 
m  differently  amnged  in  different  ipeelei,  loaw  hftvuiB 
them  in  straight  rows,  others  in  alternate  Unea;  but  in  all 
the  points  are  directed  bark\'.  ards,  In  the  Museum  of  the 
Rqral  College  of  Surgeons  are  preparatioiia  well  illustrating 
te  Knolan  of  die  loiigiw  in  theoe  aaimahL  No.  1609 


exhibits  the  tongue  and  larynx  of  a  young  lion  injected. 
Th«  tongue  is  of  coiuiderable  length,  ia  consequence  ot  the 
Ibtance  at  which  the  lurynx  and  os  hyoideu  are  placetl 
L<ehiad  the  bony  palate.  The  aotl  palate  is  of  a  proportional 
extent.  AH  that  part  of  the  tongue  which  oorresponds  to 
the  soft  palate  is  smooth ;  ae  it  edvueee  fimrwde  it  is 
eavand  vith  large  soft  papilla  direoted  faedcwerda;  then 
then  era  four  large  fosiulate  pupilloi,  anterior  to  which  the 
simple  conical  i>upiUa>  continue  increai>ing  in  size  to  near 
the  lip  of  the  tongue  *  the  strong  cuticular  spines  with  which 
ihif  are  armed  have  been  removed,  showing  the  vascular 
MMbBg  surface  beneath.  With  the  larynx  there  are  pre- 
lUNii  ue  thyroi'd  gbuds  and  part  of  the  wide  trachea. 
Na  1510  k  a  portion  of  the  cuticular  covering  of  the  smaller 
pcsteriur  conical  papilla),  firom  the  preceding  tongue. 
Nok  nil  khows  a  portion  of  the  cutiouiar  covering  of  the 
taierior  papillio  of^  the  same  tongue.  At  the  fore  pert  of 
tbe  baae  of  each  of  the  leqpr  aaiiiee  mmf  be  ohMrved  a 
l^op  of  small  gustatory  papiUB.  Noi  1613  k  the  extremity 
f  the  tongue  of  a  lion,  with  the  cuticular  covering  of  the 
papillsD  removed  from  one  side;  and  No.  1513  is  the  anle- 
n  :  part  of  the  tongue  of  a  lion,  with  the  cuticular  luid  spitiy 
cevtnn^  of  the  nepille  preserved.  (Cataiogue,  Pnysioio- 
ttcai  iieriei,  Oamry,  voL  iii.  part  i.  p.  12.) 

Mr.  Owen  remarka,  thtt  ia  the  cate  geoenUy  the  ooa- 
^eiign  of  the  oe  hfdSdM  to  the  enumm  is  aot  by  a  long 
elastic  ligament,  as  in  the  lion,  but  by  an  uiiiiitorrupted 
lenes  of  bones,  and  that  this  latter  structure  exists  m  the 
(^rtak  (Felt*  Jubaia).   (ZooL  Pnc  18SS.> 

Ihialeede  us  to  the  other 

Uifmiitt  ofjgiBiiii  In  the  cats  the  salivary  glands  are 
smslC  as  might  be  espeeted  where  it  oan  htraJj  be  aeid 
tbatiaasticetion  iaeMraMd.  The  atomiflii  «f  the  Um  je 


tions.  Its  ooeti,  perlicularly  the  muscular  ooat,  are  very 
strong,  as  in  meet  of  the  Cumhora.   Blomenbach  ob 
servea.  that  in  most  carnivorous  quadruped^  pertieulwly 
those  of  a  rapacious  nature,  the  stomach  bean  t  oonndB>*> 

able  resemblance  on  the  whole  to  that  of  the  human  subject 
Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  notes,  remarks,  that  the  food  of  carni- 
vorous animals,  approaching  in  its  constituent  elements 
more  nearly  to  thoae  of  the  animal  then  that  of  the  herbi- 
vorous trib««,  is  more  easily  redueed  into  the  state  which  i» 
required  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter  case.  In  the  Camivora,  the  stomach,  which  is 
of  a  cylindrical  form,  has  no  cul-de-sacs ;  the  oesophagus 
opens  at  its  anlahor  extremi^.and  the  intestine  commences 
fW>m  the  posterior,  so  that  eveiy  ttung  favours  a  quick  peia- 
age  of  the  food,  which  reoeiMe  no  miaaticatioii,  and  ie  m- 
teined  nTeiy  short  time  in  the  stomeeh.  The  intestitie  bee 
no  valves,  is  small  in  ditmctcr,  hut  muscular,  nnd  the  whole 
canal,  when  compared  with  the  body,  is  extremely  short, 
being  as  3  or  6  to  i .  It  is  worth  noticing,  that  in  the  domestic 
cat  ttiey  are  as  6  to  I,  but  in  the  wild  cat  they  are  onlv  as 
3  to  1.  Some  of  the  Curnivora  have  no  eaeum,  ana  in 
thoae  that  have  this  appendage  it  is  eowtutlgr  obsII  umI 
uniform  in  its  cavity.  In  the  Museum  of  tte  OaUsfS  ef 
Surgeons  aic  four  preparations,  Numbfrs  r)93  to  696  (Gal- 
lery),  both  inclusive,  showing  the  structure  of  the  intes- 
tines of  a  lion.  No.  724  shows  the  termination  of  the  ileum 
of  a  lion,  with  the  cecum  or  caput  ooli  iiyected.  The 
easoom  is  simple,  rssemUing  that  of  the  Snrieate  (Rj/Mmia 
tetradaetyh  of  Uliger),  with  its  apex  similarly  ooeupied  by 
a  duster  of  glands ;  the  terminal  orifice  of  the  ileum  is  also 
of  a  circular  form,  but  it  is  situated  on  a  valvular  promi- 
nence in  the  large  intestine.  No.  730  is  the  injected  colon 
of  a  lion.  The  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  are  very  strong, 
and  are  disposed  around  the  whole  ciroumforaoea  of  this 
intestine,  whieh  conseqaaitly  is  not  drawn  up  hito  saawill. 

The  lining  mombranc  is  >nnKith,  and  is  thrown  into  ziz-ZSg 
rugao.  No.  r:ifj  is  ;i  portiun  uf  the  rectum  of  a  lioness, 
showing  the  strung  r.mnd  lascicuU  of  longitudinal  fibres 
forming  the  outer  stratum  uf  the  muscular  coat,  part  of 
which  has  been  turned  down  to  show  the  inner  circular 
fibres.  The  intaatinal  glands  of  the  ileum  in  the  Uon  am 
shown  by  No.  757.  No.  8M  shows  the  lirer  of  the  deaeHie 
cat,  and  its  subdivision,  as  in  all  camivoroii<;  quadrupeds, 
into  a  great  number  of  lobes.  The  second  lobe  from  the 
left  side,  or  cystic  lobe,  is  deeply  i  h  ft  for  the  insertion  of 
the  suspensory  ligament;  to  the  right  of  this  cleft  it  is  per- 
~  for  the  lodgement  of  the  gall  bladder.    No.  807  is 


OTMieloba  of  the  sanM  wem,  showing  that  the  nU- 
bladder  b  aitnated  in  the  middle  of  the  aabalanaa  of  Hw 

largo  lobe.  (Catnlngue,  Gallery.  Phyt.  8mim»  «6L  i.) 
Hluroenbach  remarks  that  the  ductus  cboledodtus  fbrms  a 
pouch  between  the  coats  of  the  intestine  for  receiving  the 
pancreatic  duct  in  the  cat.  No.  b21  in  the  Museum  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  displays  a  portion  of  the  duodenum, 
with  the  t^mination  of  die  hepatic  and  pancreatie  daata 
of  a  lion.  A  black  bristle  is  passed  into  the  ductus  eom> 
munis  choledochus,  and  a  white  one  into  the  pancreatic  duct ; 
the  mucus  c^at  of  the  intestine  is  laid  open  to  show  their 
junttion.  The  orifice  of  a  distinct  panereatic  duct  is  nre- 
sened.  No.  687  is  the  spleea.  with  a  portion  of  the  duo* 
^  i  of  a  doMsatieeat.  The  spleen  is  of  an 


elongated  tnhednl  fiirni,  attached  to  the  stomach  by  a  du- 
plieatuie  of  pcntoiu  um  inclosing  its  vessels:  this  duplica- 
tuie  passes  off  from  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  lesser 
sides.  The  splenic  vein  is  seen  passing  from  the  spleen 
along  the  pancreas,  which  extends  from  it  to  the  duede- 
niuD.  No.  840  ashibtta  the  atnmach  and  duodanum,  spleen, 
poBersaa,  and  ffrsat  ementom  of  a  small  eandvoroM  ani- 
mal, apparently  of  a  cat.  The  parts  have  been  ii^ected, 
and  show  remarkably  well  the  principal  peculiarities  in  the 
li'rm  and  disposition  of  these  parts  as  they  exist  in  the 
feline  tribe.  A  part  of  the  oesophagns  has  been  inverted, 
to  show  the  transverse  rugn  of  its  limne  membrane,  near  its 
teimiaatien.  The  atonaeh  exhibits  the  hraad  dilated  oac^ 
diae  and  the  naitow  tnbular  pylurie  dhnUens,  wUeh  are 
acutely  bent  upon  each  other;  in  the  duodenum  maybe 
observed  its  regular  extended  cur^e,  and  its  broad  mesen- 
tery, by  which  much  greater  freedom  of  motion  i.s  allowed 
to  this  portion  of  the  intestuul  canal  tlian  in  the  human 
subject.  The  smidl  omentum  is  seen  attached,  not  in  a  re 
guar  line  along  the  lesser  aich  of  the  stomach,  bat  ad> 
▼aasiog  in  an  irregular  aooUoped  Manner  upon  its  r  ' 
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pwterior  to  the  leaser  curvature.  The  great  omentum  on- 
teriorlv  is  continued  from  the  greater  arch  of  the  stomach, 
from  {h*  left  end  of  which  it  is  coatinaed  down  the  spleen, 
and  posteriorly  along  the  pancreas,  vhicb  is  thus  seen  to 

have  an  ei>tire  itivestnu'nt  of  peritoneiirn :  from  tlie  pan- 
creas it  extends  to  thu  pylurus,  where  il  Iil-coiih'^  conti- 
nuous with  the  auteriur  layt-i,  I'onipli-tiay  the  circle,  and 
leaving  a  largi^  aperture  behind  the  lesser  arch  of  the  sto- 
nmd),  which  leads  into  the  omental  cavity  •BSlogou.s  to  the 
bMOMD  Winsiowi.  The  form  of  the  puienM  and  iu  divi- 
lion  into  tlie  transverae  or  greater  lobe  and  the  circular  or 
duodenal  lobe  are  well  shown,  and  also  the  form  and  situa- 
tion of  the  spleen.   {Cafalosrur,  Gall.,  Ffir/x.  Series,  vol.  i.) 

Or^an  qf  the  Vnicp. — The  terrific  roar  with  which  the 
larger  animals  of  this  family  rush  on  their  prey  is  well 
known,  and  well  calculated  to  paralyze  the  ner\ous  system 
of  the  victim  with  filer.  SteaUng  on  the  victim  witii 
neiiBleia  tread  till  oonehed  vrifhin  the  propr  distance  ftr 
their  spring,  these  destroyers  leap  on  it  w  ith  a  horrid  sound 
which  salutes  its  ear  in  the  same  moment  almost  that  it 
ftels  the  blow  of  the  deadly  talons  and  the  murderous  gripe 
of  the  teeth.  The  cartilages  of  the  larynx  of  a  lion,  the 
liligpiiieof  the  vocal  <agan*ai^  the  rounded  contour  of 

fbs  aiiiElottia,  may  he  eeen  in  preparation  No- 1172  (Gal- 
lerf^  ofthe  Uuieuin  of  the  Royal  OoDege  of  Surgeons. 
From  the  narrowness  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  anteriorly, 
there  is  a  considerable  interval  at  that  part  between  the 
thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  a  structure  which,  a.s  the 
Gatalogue  tells  ui^.  oblaius  in  all  the  felme  aniroalti. 
Hoi>  1129  consists  o:  .he  heart  and  lungs  of  a  kitten,  and 
ihiawi  frindpaUy  the  subdiviiion  of  the  lungs  into  many 
lolMa,  and  more  eqweially  the  small  axygos  lobe  of  the 
rii^ht  lung,  filling  up  the  space  which  intervenes  between 
the  heart  and  diaphrafB^  in  tnisand  most  other  quadrupeds. 
Vicq-D'Azyr  and  Bhimonbach  notice  the  two  delicate  mem- 
branes lying  under  the  ligamenta  glottidis  of  tlie  cat,  which 
probably  cause  the  purring  noise  peculiar  to  it. 

Urinary  and  Genital  Organs. — '  The  structure  of  tho 
kidiiejr  in  Mammalia,''  observes  Mr.  Lawrence,  m  hi*  nolM 
to  Blumenbach's '  Compaiativa  Amrtamjr,*  *  die|^UijFS  W7 
opposite  varieties,  which  may  he  eallea  the  ampit  and  the 
confilomprat'd  kidneys.  In  the  former  there  is  a  single 
papilla,  which  is  surrounded  by  an  exterior  cru»t  of  the 
cortical  suhstance.  This  is  the  case  in  all  Xhefeiee,  and  in 
some  other  animals,  as  many  rodentia,'  *  In  aooie  animals,' 
■ay.s  John  Hunter, '  the  kidney  is  a  veiy  oblong  body,  jtx- 
tcndiac  in  length  for  a  eonsideiable  vay,  and  very  muiow, 
a«  in  come  flsh.  whilo  in  other  aninnh  it  \»  ahnost  clobular, 
as  in  the  leopard.  *  •  *  In  the  lion  kind,  cat  Iciiid,  as 
also  in  the  hyivna,  wc  find  tliat  perhaps  one-half  of  the 
veins  i^et  on  the  external  surface,  and  are  citlier  stronely 
attuche<l  to  or  pass  in  a  doubling  of  tho  capsule  of  we 
kidney,  and  then  pass  along  like  tlw  veins  of  the  pia  mater. 


•fterwaxdtjniun^^^  trunka fom the invde juste* thaqr 

nothing  particular  respecting  thrm      itiey  m  common 


pamoTit 
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attend  the  arteries,  or  at  least  raaikl\  similarly  to  the  ar 
teries,  excepting  in  tho  lion  and  cat  kind,  as  also  in  the 
bysDna,  where  some  of  the  veins  ramify  on  the  surface, 
while  the  others  are  attending  the  arteries.'  ThefHMler 
will  find  in  the  Mnienm  of  the  College  of  Surf^eona  lome 
heantiflil  preparations  illustrative  of  the  kidneys,  fko,,  tit 
the.  Felidfg :  tliey  are  numbered  1200  to  1205  both  inclu- 
»ive,         to  1221  both  inclusive,  and  12.H4  iGnlh'ry). 

Blumenbach  observes  that  in  some  ^ipecies  of  the  cat 
Kind  the  glans  is  covered  with  relroverled  papilla),  which, 
as  these  animals  have  no  vesicule  scminiilos,  nay  enable 
tlia  male  to  hold  ibe  female  longer  in  his  embiaoea.  Most 
ofthe  eat*  an  latoomingen^  hnt  not,  a*  has  heen  fa  dten 
and  crroneomly  wpcatSd  ftom  the  time  of  Arislotlcii  ntto- 

copulant.  ' 

Brain,  A'-  m  ;  System,  and  Senses. — Blumenbach  ob- 
serves that  1  11  Im  tiy  tentorium  cercbelh  constitutes  in  most 
species  of  the  cat  kind  an  uniform  bony  partition  which 
leave*  a  quadrangular  opening  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
cranium.  In  the  cat  the  brain  forms  ^  of  the  body,  the 
proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  cerebrum 
°s  as  1  to  6,  and  the  breadth  of  the  medulla  oblongata  after 
the  pons  varolii  is  to  that  of  the  brain  as  8  to  22.  In  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeon^  No.  132', 
(Gatlery)  is  the  brain  of  a  tiger.  The  pia  mater  has  been 
removed  firom  the  medulla  oblongata,  showing  the  inns- 
««tw  tract  of  aMdallsiy  maMer  postcnnr  to  the  tuber  an* 


nulare,  called  corfut  tramtoideum ;  this  is  traversed  by 
tile  corpOTa  pyramiddb.  Tb*  ddVCilopment  of  the  cerebrum 
is  such  as  not  only  to  eover  the  optie  lobe*  or  bigeminal 

bodies,  but  dso  the  anterior  half  of  the  oetebellom  iteelf ; 

and  the  surface  of  (he  cerebrum  is  augmented  by  conviv 
lutions,  of  which  one  is  analogous  to  the  single  cemvoluljon 
in  tho  agouti,  and  extends  parallel  with  tlie  fissure  dividinC 
the  hemispheres;  a  second  runs 'parallel  with  and  extemM 
to  the  prece^ng;  a  transverse  one  proceeding  from  the 
meeial  flmnn  marks  off  what  may  be  regarded  a*  tlw 
anterior  lobes,  whieb,  together  with  the  latent  region*  of 
the  hemispheres,  are  traversed  by  other  anfractuosiiies. 
No.  1325  is  the  brain  of  a  lion,  closely  resemblina;  the  pre- 
ceding in  general  form  and  dispositinii  :  tlio  convolutions. 
No.  1326  is  the  brain  and  part  of  the  &piaal  chord  of  a 
young  lion,  willi  the  vessels  of  the  pia  meter  minutely  in- 
jected.  The  left  lateral  ventricle  i*  CKpocad,  *h0wiBg  the 
pes  hippocampi  and  <h*  choroid  plexus.  The  foorlh  i«n- 
tricle  is  also  laid  open,  and  contains  a  similar  plexus  ot 
minute  arteries.  Bristles  arc  inserted  into  the  hollow  ol- 
fa<Mijiviiii  l  the  optic  nerves,  and  black  threads  are  tied 
round  the  origins  of  the  remaining  cerebral  nerv^  uf  the 
right  side.  A  small  quill  is  placed  in  th«  infundibulum ; 
but  the  pituitaiy  gland,  which  may  be  seen  in  Jwth  the 
preceding  specimens  i*  here  removed.  The  miion  of  the 
vertebral  arteries  to  form  the  basilar  artery,  the  great 
length  of  that  vessel,  and  its  division  to  join  with  the  in- 
ternal carotids  in  the  foniiation  of  the  circle  ofWtlhs,  are 
well  displayed.  No.  1326  is  a  portion  of  the  basis  of  the 
brain  of  a  lion,  prepared  to  show  the  form  and  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  bigeminal  bodies  or  optic  tubercles;  of  tbeee, 
the  posterior,  tlwagh  smaller  in  longitudinal  diameter,  are 
broaaer,  and  rise  above  the  level  of  the  anterior  pair.  No. 
1372  and  No.  1373  |re  two  highly  interesting  preparatiotu 
of  the  spinal  chord  and  caoda  equina  of  the  uon.  (CbIb' 
In^ue,  vol.  iii.) 

Ta^te  ami  Tourh.  For  illustrations  of  the  former  sense 
wc  refer  the  rrader  to  the  descriptions  of  the  preparations. 
No*.  1409  to  1513,  both  inclusive,  above  given.  The  latter 
sense  pseieDt*  notbing  aartieularly  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
cats ;  the  wfai*ker*  indeed  are  prmided  with  very  large 
nerves,  and  may  b«  serviceable  in  warning  the  anmial  in 
ocrtRin  situations  where  they  come  in  contact  i*uh  any 
object. 

^rne>//.-- Blumenbach  enumerates  the  cat  kind  among 
the  animals  remarkable  for  their  acutenem  in  the  sense  of 
smeUing,  and  as  affording  example*  of  a  veiy  eonspUeeiad 
fbimation  of  the  ethmmt  bone,  both  hi  regard  to  the 
elegant  structure  of  its  cribriform  lamella,  and  to  the 
wonderful  convolutions  of  its  turbinated  portions,  which 
procure  as  large  a  surface  as  possible  within  the  contine'I 
spece  of  the  nasal  cavity,  for  the  appUcatton  of  the  Schnei- 
dorian  membrane.  The  concha  narium  tnferiore*  are  also 
muoh  convolated.  Then  is  in  the  Museum  ni  the  CoUege 
of  Surgeons  {Oatlery\  a  preperatioa  (No.  19St>  of  a  lon- 
gitudinal vertical  section  of  the  head  of  a  leopinl.  showini; 
the  turbinated  bones  of  the  left  side  in  sxiu  ;  and  annthcr. 
No.  1353,  of  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  side  of  the  he-a  i 
of  a  young  lion,  showing  the  ossa  turbinata  in  tdtu  also. 
The  following  luminous  description  of  the  latter  is  gi*eil  in 
the  Oatafoguew  (FAffiefsfioij  Sariat,  vol.  iii.)  The  *»- 
perior  bone  is  of  a  eontca)  nrm,  extending  along  the  whole 
of  the  roof  of  the  nasal  cavity,  with  its  base  opposite  to  the 
fVoutal  sinu*  (which  is  here  exposed),  and  its  apex  termi- 
nating above  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  inferior  turbi- 
nated bone.  It  presents  a  smooth  or  uniform  surface 
towaid*  the  nasal  cavity,  as  may  be  i^een  in  the  preceding 
•peeimaa;  but  the  lamella  focmiiw  thi*  amfooe  aa*  been 
partiallT  removed,  •hewing  the  sulgaeeatlamdla,  whseh  ia 
folded  longitudinally :  the  more  complicated  disposition  of 
tiie  exterior  lamella  of  the  mme  bono  is  exhibited  en  the 
opposite  side  of  ilie  prepanition,  where  the  sur&ct  ;  r  'be 
extension  of  the  ol&ctory  merabraue  is  augmented  liy  a 
series  of  deep  arched  folds,  having  their  convexity  upwanis. 
The  middle  turbinated  bone  is  also  of  a  nraamidal  form,  its 
broad  basis  being  applied  to  the  cribnlbim  plate  ef  the 
ethmoid  bone,  ana  its  apex  extending  between  those  of  the 
other  two  turbinated  bones,  but  not  reaching  so  far  forward* 
The  nasal  or  mesial  surface  of  this  Iwnc  is  compliraie-i  [>. 
numerous  deep  furrows,  two  of  which  extend  longitudmallj. 
parallel  with  the  superior  maigin  of  the  hone,'  while  the 
othen  radial*  in  an  imgular  manner  from  the  town  point 
ef  BttaebmmL  The  blaml  *Qifoe*  ef  the  bene  i*  hm 
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f^mplieated  and  extenaivo.  The  ioferior  and  anterior  tur- 
binatod  bom  is  of  an  elongitMl  tana,  ud  ctnitraeted  at  both 
•Ktrvmitiea.  Its  posterior  «itil  iilArior  •xtremitj  is  at- 
tached fu  the  outer  paricte!)  uf  the  nasal  passage,  below  the 
middle  of  the  turbinated  bone:  from  th«  point  it  extends 
obliquely  upwards,  enlarging  as  it  crosses  the  anterior  ex- 
trenaity  of  the  middle  bunc,  and  then  dimintsbing  in  size  to 
its  anterior  and  superior  attachment  behind  tbie  external 
nostril :  from  its  positioo  therefore  the  odorous  particles  in 
Inspiration  must  int  impioge  upon  this  bone.  Its  natal 
surface  is  pmtty  unifbrni,  proaanting  only  one  curved 
groove,  parallel  with  and  near  to'  the  lower  margin  of  the 
bone,  in  this  respect  differing  widolv  from  the  lower  turbi- 
nated bone  HI  the  bare :  its  exterior  surface  is  similarly 
characterized.  In  the  preparation  the  outer  lamella  has 
been  cut  away  to  show  the  subjacent  fold.  The  whole 
being  minutflfy  iiyected.  the  vascularity  of  the  pitMitary 
mtsAgunt  aitonded  over  this  vast  and  compUsslM  sor&ce 
IS  well  dtaslayed.  The  pituitary  membrane  is  Cfvidently 
thickest  ann  most  vascular  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  cavity, 
where  it  must  receive  the  flret  impression  of  the  external 
air,  A  portion  of  the  pituitary  meml  rMui'  is  rt  tlL -t  -rl  iV  rn 
the' base  of  the  middle  turbinated  b  m  ,  showing  the  fibres 
of  tha  oUbctory  nerves  spreading  ^  ^^^  n  In  No.  1554  (the 
opposite  sflctioQ  of  the  sama  boM)  and  No.  ISSS  (the  intar- 
mediate  section)  this  part  of  the  organisation  is  still  Anther 

flluktrated. 

Hearing. — Thissense  is  acute  in  most  of  the  cats.  There 
IS,  in  the  grcnter  number  of  mammiferous  quadruped*,  con- 
nected wfth  the  tympanum  another  cavity  which  Blumen- 
htch  compares,  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  bony 
organ  that  omtains  to  the  mastoid  cells  in  tha  tamponl 
bona  of  man.  In  aerenl  animals  (and  the  eat  is  one  of 
them)  this  organ  is  a  mere  bony  cavity.  Tlie  assicula  audi- 
ffif,  considering  the  lentiadus  as  only  a  process  of  the  nicua, 
M  r  iliree,  as  in  the  human  subject.  In  the  Museum  of  the 
Collug»of  Surgeu(u>  there  is  a  preparation  (No.  1600,  Gallery) 
of  a  section  of  the  cranium  of  a  young  lion,  including  the 
organ  of  bsaiing  of  the  left  side.  A  part  of  the  meatus  is 
presawad  with  tha  mambrana  tyxppenl,  and  tha  eavity  of 
the  tvmpaoum  is  bid  open,  showing  the  convexity  of  the 
memorane  tnmed  towards  it,  as  in  most  mammalia.  (Cata' 
hguf,  vol.  iii.) 

Sight. — ^This  sense  is  acute  In  the  Felidte,  and  they  have 
the  nictitating  membrane  very  large  and  moveable.  The 
piemeDtf  as  far  as  is  known,  is,  generally  speaking,  of  two 
eolMUlhattd  the  anterior  perforation  of  the  irte  is  Ibrmed  of  two 
segmanto  of  large  circles  joined,  giving  it  a  long  and  a  short 
axis,  the  long  axis  being  vertical.  In  the  Museum  of  the 
Gdlege  of  Surgeons  (No.  1710,  Gallery)  is  the  eve  of  a 
lion  minutely  injected  by  the  ciliar}  arteries,  and  tfce  scle- 
rotic coat  transversely  di\idcd,  and  reflected  from  the  cho- 
roid, to  show  the  vascularity  of  that  tunic.  No.  1730  is  a 
preparation  of  the  eye  of  a  lion,  showing  the  broad  patch  of 
tapetnm  loddam  beloiraaid  also  aUtuis  abov*  the  inaer* 
ti<m  of  tbeoptie  nerve,  lliesaeeeedingniraiben  toNa  1739 

inelimvo  arf  al  ^i  i'l  u-trative  cf  thi-  part  of  the  organization 
m  the  lion  und  liit,  Kupard.  John  Hunter,  Obtervatimi 
on  certain  parU  of  the  Animal  (Economy,  2nd.  edit , 
p.  243)  remarks,  that  when  the  pigmentum  is  of  more  than 
one  colour  in  the  same  eye,  the  lighter  portion  is  always 
placed  at  tha  bottom  of  the  efe^  in  me  shape  of  a  half-moon 
vitt  tlie  dwnlar  areh  upwards ;  the  straight  line  or  diame- 
ter passing  almost  horizontally  across  the  lower  edge  of  the 
optic  nerve,  so  that  the  end  of  the  nerve  is  witiiin  this 
lighter-coloured  part,  which  makes  a  kinii  of  si  :rcuiar 
^veep  above  it :  and  he  ubserv«»  that  the  hhape  is  peculiar 
to  the  cat,  lion,  dog,  and  most  of  the  carnivorous  tribe.  Mr. 
Owen  obesmas  titat  .the  Cheetah  has  the  eirealar  popii  of 
dia  Liorn,  Tiger,  Leipmd,  and  Jaguar,  (Zoot,  Ana,  1893.) 

NATinuu.  Hisfonr. 

The  osto-ilngy  of  the  Fkliu.«  presents  Utile  for  the  dis- 
Unclion  ot  ocies.  except  size,  and  in  no  animals  doe»  spe- 
cific charaetrr  !■  l  end  upon  sue  and  colour  more  entirely 
than  it  does  m  this  family.  There  are  mdeed  differences : 
tucb,  for  instance,  as  that  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Owen  between 
the  skull  of  the  lion  and  that  of  the  tiger ;  but,  taken  as  a 
wholes  the  skeleton  of  a  est  is  very  nearly  the  miniature  re- 
presentation of  that  of  n  linn  nr.  a  li^  r.  We  accordingly 
find  that  the  disposition  of  m my  leading  zoologists  has  been 

'a:  ifn-  nulnf?rL^\l^  sj'poiee  under  one  genua,  Lin- 

M»us  arranges  them  under  Felitt  the  third  i^us  of  bis 


order  Feree,  placing  them  between  the  dogs  Cams,  and 
Viverra.  Uunr  assigns  to  them  a  position  in  Us  qpder 
Ftitculata,  with  the  tide  Sanguinaria,  (Tnvier  places  them 
under  the  name  of  1st  Chatt  (Feliti  Linn.)  among  his 
Carnivore*,  the  third  fkmily  of  his  Camaitiert,  between  the 
Hytrnat  and  the  SeaLi.  Teraminck  regards  the  fimM&FetiM 
as  an  indivisible  group  zoologically, but  separates  them  into 
two  sections,  the  first  comprising  those  which  are  found  in 
the  Old  (}ontinent  and  its  Archipelagoa,  eighteen  species  in 
number ;  the  aeooind  fboia  vbkn  occur  in  the  New  World, 
of  which  he  enumerates  mine  species.  C.  h.  Bonaparte, 
prince  of  Musignano,  adtnits  into  his  fiimily  Felina  the 
genera  PrateUs,  Hytpna,  amj  Prinnodon,  a  very  quertion- 
able  admis.sion.  Dr.  Leach  gives  the  Lion*  a  generic  dis- 
tinction will';  tlio  name  of  I.ro.  The  Lynxes  are  separated 
as  a  genus  by  Mr.  Gray,  under  the  title  of  Lynchus;  and 
the  Huntins  Leopard,  Feli$  jubata,  is  characterized,  gene- 
rically  by  WajKler  as  CynaUetrue*  The  whole  fiimily  may  be 
popularly  drnoed  intoXiows,  Ttons,  Lbopakds,  Ltnxss, 
and  Wild  Catt.  or  Cats  projio  l  v  o  called,  the  two  latter 
terms  being  more  particulaily  applicable  to  the  smaller 
forms.  Under  the  first  four  titles  will  be  found  in  this 
work  the  ootioes  of  those  aubdivisioBS,  and  we  shall  in 
the  present  attida  trwt  speojaUy  of  tiia  latter  snbdiriaion 
only. 

Qet^rajikiml  Otttribtikm  ^  the  AtiiAr.— The  ftrnn  is 

widely  spread  over  the  face  of  the  e-srth  ;  hut  rra-hps  its 
most  powerful  development  in  tlie  warmer  cliutaie*.  With 
the  exception,  however,  of  New  Holland  and  the  islands  of 
the  Soutnern  Pacific,  species  are  found  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  excepting  the  arctic  regions ;  and  some  extend  far 
bejond  the  limits  of  moderate  tempemtum  and  even  inte 
districts  where  tha  severity  of  tha  eold  is  dnoit  antiob 
No  species  Imb  j«t  bean  disooveredeommoii  to  tlmOld  and 
New  World 

CAfi. 

Among  the  smaller  species  of  the  great  feline  fiunily 
our  attention  is  naturally  first  directed  towards  that  domes- 
tic animal  which  is  found  in  almost  every  bouse.  '  In  tbk 
case,*  says  the  author  of  that  int««sting  little  book  The 
Menoi^eriet  (Land.  l2mo.  1830),  'unlike  that  of  the  dog, 
there  is  no  doubt  which  is  the  original  hea  l  of  the  domesti- 
cated stock.  The  wild  cat  of  the  European  forests  is  the  tame 
cat  of  the  European  houses  ;  the  tame  cat  would  become  wild 
if  turned  into  the  woods ;  the  w  Ud  cat  at  some  period  has  been 
domesticated,  and  its  .species  has  been  established  in  almost 
everf  Ihmilr  of  the  Old  and  New  Continent.'  Then  is 
good  autbontf  Ibr  this  assertion;  bat  the  ori^n  of  the  do- 
mestic cat  has  been  riffriVntted  to  a  very  diff*  rent  •^ourrc, 
and  there  are  not  wanting  zoologists  who  even  now  hold 
that  the  pereat  stodt  of  that  vmtal  animal  is  still  iuidie< 
covered. 

RiippcU  during  his  first  travel^  in  Nubia  discovered  a 
cat  iklein^ikige  Kattte^  Fette  maawniBfo)  of  the  sise  of  a 
middle-sised  domestic  eat,  and  ona-tibird  smaller  don 

the  European  wild  rnt  fF>^it  Cattu  fenu.  Linn  ),  All 
the  proportions  of  the  hiubs  were  on  a  smaller  scale,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tail,  which  Ls  longer  in  Felis  manieu 
lata.  Tne  woolly  or  ground  hair  is  in  general  of  a  dirty 
ochreous,  darker  on  the  back  and  posterior  parts,  and  be- 
coming grsdoalljr  lighter  on  the  anterior  and  lateral  parts: 
longer  heir  of  a  evarthv  dirty  white^  so  that  the  appearanea 
of  the  animal  is  greyish-yeliow.  Skin  of  the  edges  of  the 
lips  and  of  the  nose  bare  and  black.  Beard  and  bristles  of 
the  evcbrows  shining  white,  l>r  i  ^:i  at  the  roots;  edges  of 
eyelids  black;  iris  glaring  yeiluw.  From  the  inner  comer 
near  the  eye  there  is  a  dark-brown  streak  running  in  the 
direction  of  the  nosOb  and  there  is  a  whtto  streak  as  far  up 
as  the  arch  of  theeysbco— ;  between  these  two  streaks  is 
another  greyish  one  extending  on  the  flwdiead  by  the  aids 
of  the  ears  and  under  the  eves.  Outride  of  the  ears<grey. 
inside  white  and  without  tuns  i  f  1:  i  r.  Eight  slender  black 
undulating  !in«!  arise  on  the  fureheai!,  run  along  the  occiput, 
and  are  lost  in  the  upper  part  of  t  m  i.i  k.  Cheeks,  throat, 
and  anterior  part  of  the  neck  sbioiog  white.  Tvro  ochreous- 
yellow  lines  spring,  the  one  from  the  outer  corner  of  the 
eye^  the  other  nam  the  middle  of  the  cheek,  and  meet  both 
together  under  the  ear ;  and  two  rings  of  the  same  colour 
encircle  the  white  neck:  below  the  rings  there  arc  spots  of 
ochreous  yellow.  Cliest  and  belly  dirty  white  with  iunilar 
spots  or  semicircular  lines.  A  dark  slr-  ak  ;vlong  the  back 
becomes  lighter  «»  it  rises  avet  the  shouldetai  and  darker  on 
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the  crow.   This  streak  u  greduaUy  lost  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  taiL  the  lower  surface  of  which  is  white-yellow.  The 
tail  IS  almost  of  an  equal  thickness,  rather  slender,  and 
with  two  dark  rings  at  its  point.   The  extremities,  which 
have  less  hair  in  proportion  on  the  outer  side,  are  of  the 
general  colour,  with  besides  five  or  six  blackish  semicircu- 
lar bands  on  the  fore-legs,  and  six  distinct  dark  cross  streaks 
on  the  hind-legs.    The  inner  sides  ore  lighter  in  colour, 
"ith  two  black  spots  or  streaks  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
fore-legs,  and  the  hind  extremities  show  the  crt)ss  streaks 
winding  around  the  thighs  towards  the  inside.    Foot,  soles, 
hind  parts  of  ankles,  and  wrists  shining  black.   Length  two 
feet  five  inches,  the  tail  bcin'g  about  nine :  height  at  the 
shoulder  about  0^  inches.    The  description  was  taken  from 
an  aged  female.    M.  Riippell,  who  found  this  cat  west  of 
the  Nile,  near  Ambukol,  in  rocky  and  bushy  regions,  is  uf 
opinion  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  descended 
from  the  domestic  cat  of  the  antient  Egyptians,  now  to  be 
traced  in  the  cat-mummies  and  their  representations  on  the 
monuments  of  Thebes.    In  the  '  Description  de  I'Egypte, 
Hypog^es  de  Thebes,'  vol.  ii.  pi.  45,  No.  14,  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  cat.    PI.  61,  No.  3,  shows  a  cat's  mummy, 
and  pi.  64,  No.  7,  the  skeleton  of  a  cat's  mummy  which 
in  size  of  body,  form  of  head,  and  length  of  tail  accords  per- 
fectly with  Felit  mamculata.    Tlie  question  then  arises 
whether  this  domestic  cat  might  not  have  been  transferred 
or  bequeathed  to  the  contemporary  civilized  Europeans  by 
the  Egyptians ;  and  the  superintendents  of  the  Frankfort 
collection  agree  that  the  general  facts  strongly  favour  the 
opinion  that  Felis  maniculaia  is  the  type  of  our  domestic 
cat   M.  Temminck  concurs  in  opinion  with  M.  Riippell 
that  thu  Nubian  species  is  the  stock  from  which  it  sprang. 
Sir  William  J  ardme,  in  his  able  Natural  History  qf  the  Fe- 
linee  (Naturalist's  Library,  Mammalia,  vol.  iL,  small  8vo., 
Edinburgh  and  London,  1834),   states  that  the  opinion 
generally  accepted  before  this  by  most  naturalists  was, 
that  the  wild  cat  of  Europe  was  the  original  stock;  but, 
he  adds,  that  although,  since  the  introduction  of  our 
hottse  cat  to  this  country,  there  may  have  been  an  acci- 
dental cross  with  the  wild  native  species,  an  attentive 
examination  of  the  greater  numbers  will  at  once  show 
a  very  different  form  from  that  exhibited  by  the  wild 
cat ;  the  most  prominent  distinctions  being  the  short- 
ness of  (he  lees  and  shortness  and  thickness  of  the  tail  in 
the  latter.    '  The  domestic  caA,'  continues  this  author,  '  ih 
the  only  one  of  this  race  which  has  been  generally  used  m 
the  economy  of  man.    Some  of  the  other  small  species  have 
■bowu  that  they  might  be  applied  to  similar  purposes ;  and 
we  have  seen  that  the  general  disposition  of  this  family  will 
not  prevent  their  training.    Much  pains  would  have  been 
necessar}-  to  effect  this,  and  none  of  the  European  nations 
were  likely  to  have  attempted  it.    The  scarcity  uf  cats  in 
Europe,  in  its  earlier  ages,  is  also  well  known,  and  in  the 
.<tnih  and  eleventh  centuries  a  good  mouser  brought  a  high 
price.     Although,  however,  our  opinion  coincides  with 
that  of  the  above-mentioned  authorities,  and  we  think  tluit 
we  are  indebted  to  the  superstition  of  the  antient  £g}'p- 
tians  for  having  domesticated  the  species  described  by 
Riippell,  we  have  no  doubt  that  since  its  introduction  to  this 
country,  and  more  particularly  to  the  north  of  Scotland, 
there  has  been  occasional  crossing  with  our  own  native 
species,  and  that  the  results  of  these  crosses  have  been  kept 
in  our  houses.  We  have  seen  many  cats  very  closely  resem- 
bling the  wild  cat,  and  one  or  two  that  were  very  tame, 
which  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  it.   There  is 
perhaps  no  animal  that  so  soon  loses  its  cultivation,  and 
returns  apparently  to  a  state  completely  wild.    A  trifling 
neglect  of  proper  feeding  or  attention  will  often  cause  them 
to  depend  upon  their  own  resources ;  and  the  tasting  of 
some  wild  and  living  food,  will  tempt  them  to  seek  it  again, 
and  (o  leave  their  civilized  home.   They  then  prowl  about 
in  the  same  manner  as  their  congeners,  crouching  among 
cover,  and  carefully  concealing  themselves  from  all  publi- 
city.   They  breed  in  the  woods  or  thickets,  and  support 
themselvea  upon  birds  or  young  animals.    Few  extensive 
rabbit  warrens  want  two  or  three  depredators  uf  this  kind, 
wbere  they  commit  great  havoc,  particularly  among  the 
young  in  summer.   They  sleep  and  repose  in  the  holes,  and 
are  often  taken  in  the  snares  set  for  their  prey.   I  once 
eame  upon  a  cat  which  had  thus  left  her  home :  she  had 
newly  kittened  in  the  ridge  of  an  uncut  corn-field  Upon 
approacning  she  showed  every  di^poi-ition  to  defend  ner 
progeny,  and  beside  her  lay  dead  two  half-grown  leverets.' 


Before  we  ouit  tLis  part  of  the  suoject  we  must  not  forfeC 
that  among  tlie  aaimals  seen  by  Riippell  in  Kordofan  b« 

discovered  a  now  small  species  of  cat. 

Mr.  Bell  ( History  of  British  Quadrupeds,  Lond.  8vo.  1 827  i 
first  addresses  himself  to  the  question  whether  the  common 
wild  cat  is  the  original  from  which  all  our  domestic  cats  have 
sprung,  according  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  older  natural 
ists.  He  states  tliat  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that 
this  opinion  is  entirely  erroneous.  In  the  first  place,  he 
observes,  the  general  conformation  of  the  two  animals  is 
considerably  different,  especially  in  the  length  and  form  uf 
the  tail,  which  in  the  wild  cat  is  strong,  robust,  and  at  leasi 
as  large  towards  the  extremity,  as  at  the  base  and  middle. 
whiUt  that  of  the  domestic  cat  tapers  towards  the  apex. 
The  fur  too  of  the  former,  he  remarks,  is  thicker  and 
longer;  and  although  the  colours  are  sometf hat  like  thos? 
which  occur  in  some  individuals  of  the  ordinarj'  species, 
there  are,  even  in  this  respect,  distinctions  which  can  scarcely 
be  considered  otherwise  than  as  es.sentially  specific  ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  termination  of  the  toil  in  a  black  tuft,  which 
invariably  marks  the  uild  cat.  To  these  distinctions  may 
be  added  the  difference  of  length  of  the  intestinal  canal ; 
though  domestication  might  account  for  much  of  that. 

BUt  to  return  to  Mr.  Bell.  With  regard  to  the  alleged 
crossing  between  the  wild  and  the  domestic  breeds,  '  it  is  not 
without  much  reflection  on  the  mutter  that  he  ha^  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  opinion  of  their  intermixture,  re- 
peated and  transmitted  from  one  to  another  till  it  ha» 
become  an  uncontested  dogma,  is  erroneous,  and  has  it^ 
fiundatiun  in  mistaken  fiicts.'  Mr.  Bell  then  notices 
Riippcll's  Felis  mauiculata  above  describe^!,  and  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that '  this  species,  to  which  the  high  authority 
of  Riippell  has  assigned  the  origin  of  our  house  cat,  is 
still  farther  removed  from  it  in  essential  zoological  cha- 
racters than  even  the  British  wild  cat,  to  which  it  had  been 
previously  so  generally  referred  ;  and  that,  as  in  the  case  o. 
so  many  of  our  domesticated  animals,  we  have  yet  to  seek 
for  (he  true  original  of  this  uiieful,  gentle,  and  elegact 
animal.' 

We  must  confess  that  we  do  not  tee  much  difficulty  in 
coinciding  with  the  opinion  of  Riippell,  Temminck.  and  Sir 
William  Jurdine  upon  the  evidence  at  present  known.  It 
is  not  attempted  to  be  denied  that  the  Egyptians  had  a 
domestic  cat,  and  wu  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  thst 
the  domestic  cat  of  the  Egvpliaiis  was  identical  with  F^hs 
maniculata.  This  extraordinary  people,  whose  existence  is 
now  only  to  be  traced  in  their  wonderful  and  enduring 
monuments,  were,  when  in  their  high  and  palmy  state,  the 
centre  of  civilization,  and  we  can  see  no  reason  why  other 
nations,  who  borrowed  so  largely  from  them,  should  njt 
have  also  received  their  domestic  cat  among  other  benefits 
of  civilization.  This  animal,  when  introduced,  would  be 
liable  to  all  the  usual  consequences  of  domestication  and  o. 
intermixture,  according  to  the  localities  of  the  van:)ai 
nations  who  obtained  it.  We  can  see  no  reason  why  ibc 
domestic  cat,  from  whatever  source  derived,  ^ould  uox 
breed  with  the  wild  cat  in  Great  Britain,  and  we  believe 
that  it  has  so  bred 
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The  arguments  derived  from  the  diScraooe  between  the 
tails  of  the  wild  cat,  of  the  domestic  cat,  aiid  of  FWIE»  mm 

nicutata.  ao  nox  seem  fn  us  to  earn'  nmch  weight.  We 
cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  cfie<  t  of  <li>tue»tic;»tioii  on  tliis 
organ  among  the  dogs  which  gr  i  ™  every  \urK  ty,  from 
the  weU-cloched  tail  of  the  Newfoundland  dog,  tetter,  and 
spaniel,  to  Ibit  of  the  gteybound,  which  is  so  seantily  fur- 
nished as  to  owe  one  of  iti  eKoellendes  to  being  'tailed 
like  a  rat ;'  nay.  in  some  varieties,  that  long  tail  ii  mdooad 
ro  almost  no  tail  at  all.  Tboioaio  atto  tail'leiB eati^  u 
Mr.  Bell  himself  notices. 

Still  the  doubt  IhiMwn  on  the  question  hy  a  zooloijist  of 
so  much  experience  and  skdl  a.s  Mr.  Beli  deserv  ing  of  the 
moet  ■arioua  oonsideration,  and  sliuuM  stimulate  those  who 
have  tho  MMrtumty  to  investigate  the  suigect  upon  every 
oecasion  olrerad  to  them. 

The  domestic  cat  is  If  Chat  of  the  Frenoh.  f'l'ttn  of  the 
Italians,  Gatn  of  the  Spanish  and  PortufifUese,  Aa/^^'  of 
the  GermaiiH,  Cyperse  Knt  niul  of  the  Du!ch, 

Kafta  of  the  Swedes,  Kat  of  thi'  D.iius,  Cath  and  Gur 
'■"'u/A*  of  the  aiitient  Hritish,  and  Ju'/is  liomestica,  9tU  Oatut, 

of  Riqr.  The  vahetisi»  as  in  all  cases  of  domestacatioo.  are 
mdkws:  anong  Hie  most  notsd  «t«  the  Tabby,  the  T»r- 

tolseshell.  the  Chartreux,  which  is  Muish,  and  the  Angom 
sat  with  its  lonj^  silky  hair.  The  dome^tie  cat  is  but  loo 
famous  for  its  attainments  in  tlir  nrt  of  intreniou.sly  tor-  i 
mentinz,  and  it  is  diilic-ult  to  say  wiiat  end  u  answered  hv  ' 
tiM  fraongod  agonies  oi  fear  and  torture  which  the  p  i  >r 
monse  b  made  to  undergo  before  it  receives  theeoi9>  de 
grace.  lUs  reflned  oraeltv  appears  to  be  oonJlned  to  mice, 
young  rats,  and  small  quadrupeds :  if  a  eat  strikes  down  a 
bird,  she  does  not  trifle  with  it^  but,  conscious  of  its  chances 
of  escape,  bites  oflFitH  head  or  woun<ls  it  mortally  at  once. 

We  insert  the  following  ttom  Pennant,  thou-h  it  lias 
been  often  quoted,  not  only  as  illustrating  the  manners  of  a 
period  so  distant  as  that  of  Hotcel^  who  died  in  the  year 
948,  after  a  reign  of  33  years  over  South  Wales  ana  of 
eight  yeats  over  all  Wales,  but  also  on  account  of  the  re- 
flection at  the  end,  which  we  think  worthy  tho  consideration 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  irujUirin^  whence  the  st(x-k 
of  the  domestic  cat  was  derived  "Our  ancestors,'  says 
Pennant,  'seem  to  have  had  a  sense  of  iIr-  utility  of 
this  animal.  That  excellent  prince.  Bowel  Dda  or  Howel 
the  Oood,  did  not  think  it  beneath  him,  among  his  laws 
relatint;  to  the  prices,  &c.  of  animals  {Legea  IVcUlitp, 
p.  247,  248),  to  include  that  of  the  eat  and  to  describe  tho 
f|Ualities  it  ought  to  have.  The  price  of  a  l>itliii>;  I  rf'ore  it 
could  see  wa.s  to  be  a  penny;  till  it  caught  .i  msruse,  two- 
[i^iice.  It  was  re«juired  besides  that  it  should  be  perfect  in 
its  senses  of  bearing  and  seeing,  be  a  <S">  A  inouser,  have 
the  daws  whole,  and  bo  a  good  nur^e,  but  if  it  failcil  in 
anj  of  tfasso  qoalitieflk  the  s«ler  was  to  forfeit  to  the  buyer 
the  third  part  of  its  value.  If  any  one  stole  or  killed  the 
<  at  that  guarded  the  prince's  granarv,  \\v\^  to  forfeit  a 
niilch  ewe,  its  fleece,  and  lamb;  rr  n-,  iiii.i  ii  wii^-it  a-  «lun 
Ji'iured  on  the  cat  suspcnde<l  bv  ii-,  tail  <tiio  head  tmir'hitjg 
the  floor)  would  form  a  heap  hij^h  enough  to  cover  the  tip 
of  the  former.  This  last  (quotation  is  not  onty  cofions,  as 
being  an  evidsnes  of  the  simplioit^  of  antientmanneia,  bat 
italmMt  pnvss  to  a  demonstration  that  cats  are  not  ab- 
wMbU  ot  these  islands,  or  known  to  the  earliest  in 
habitants.  The  large  prices  set  on  them  (if  we  cunsuior 
the  hie;h  value  of  specii-  at  that  time)  and  the  great  care 
taken  of  the  improvement  and  breed  of  an  animal  that 
multiplies  so  Ibst,  are  almost  certain  proofs  of  their  hsibig 
little  known  at  thai  period.'  {Britith  Zoology.) 

Tho  WW  dot  Is  £e  Ckai  taueage  of  the  neneh,  Gakt 
montit  of  the  Spaniards,  Wilde  Knl:e  and  Paumritter  of 
the  Germans,  Vild  Kat  of  the  Danes.  Cath  goed  of  the 
antient  British,  Catus  sylvettrit  of  Klein,  Ans  CotKM  of 
Linnseus,  and  Feht  lylvalica  of  Mcrrett. 

Description. — Head  triangular,  strong!  v  marked  :  ears 
rather  latge^  long,  triangular*  and  pointed  JMj  Strang, 
rather  more  robust  than  lliat  of  Oe  domesde^  iSa 
of  aqnal  sise  throughout  its  length,  or  rather  larger 
towaras  the  extremity.  Fur  soft,  long,  and  thick ;  colour  of  ^ 
the  face  yellowish  gray,  with  a  buml  <.f  black  spots  towanls 
the  muzsle;  whiskers  yellowish  white;  forehead  brown; 

*  It  to  wertliy  of  maark  tbu  all  th«M  nantr<  *r«  th«  name  *9  tK«  Latin 
«a(W,whraM  Die  dkminatiTn  eo/s/uind  eiUeiimi^  iumI  iliti  i*  •uaarwhkt  in  favur 
•r  all  Dorthitni  and  wMtoia  Europe  bartaf  ncaivMl  th«  eal  thronfth  Ranaa 
airUitition.  Wr  art  thai  bra«|ht  BMiw  to  BgjrpC  Ita  JMlbAm  «ci|ia.  Sb* 
0»thworda/»rof(«j'A.«»(fi()|nBSdi«0^r-'"  "  -  •*- 

«MtraiiM«iiptiva 
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head  gray,  marked  with  two  black  <rr,  cs  pa.s.sing  from  the 
eyes  over  and  behind  the  ears ;  back,  sides,  and  limbs  gnv, 
darker  on  the  back,  paler  on  the  sides;  with  a  blaGK||p 


longitudinal  stripe  along  the  middle  of  the  haoki  and  M> 
merous  paler  curved  ones  on  the  sides»  which  aiO  danur 


towards  the  beak,  and  become  obsolete  towards  the  belly, 
which  is  nearly  white.  Tail  annulated  with  lif^ht  grey  and 
black;  tip  of  the  latter  colour.  Feet  and  uisidcs  of  the 
leg  vellowish  grey;  solos  black,  at  least  in  the  male,  of 
which  scxTemiiiinck  declares  it  to  be  a  peculiarity.  ColoOHi 
of  the  female  paler,  and  markings  less  distinct.  DimSAi 
sions  differing  greatly  according  to  tilO  Statement  of  vaitottS 
natnxalista.  Medium  sisa  of  fuU-glown  male  :— 

Foot.,  la.  I.iDei. 

Length  of  head  and  body       .       .      1    1  o  o 
„     of  head     .        .        .        .      0      3  8-.. 
n     of  ears      .       .        .       ,      0      2    ;j  . 
M     of  tail       .       .       .  .0118. 

Female  rather  smaller.  (Bell.) 

Temminck  gives  the  average  length  as  tnree  feet. 

Lricality. — All  the  \\  un<b.(l  cn  antnes  of  Europe.  Germany 
especially;  Russia,  Huiit;ary,  tlic  north  of  Asisi,  and  Nepll. 
The  animal  is  larger  in  cold  elimales,  and  its  fUr  is  there 
held  111  higher  estimation. 

In  Britain  it  was  limnerly  j^ntiful,  and  was  a  beast  of 
chace,  as  we  learn  from  Richard  the  Second's  ehorter  to  the 
abbot  of  Peterborough,  giving  him  jiermi'^sirin  to  hunt  the 
hare,  fox,  and  wild  cat.  The  fur  in  tlm-e  da\s  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  thought  of  much  value,  for  it  is  ordained  in 
Archbishop  Oirbo}l'a  canons,  a.o.  1127,  that  DO  abbess  or 
nun  should  us*?  more  oosdyapponl  than  fwfc  ss Is Hioii 
of  lambs' or  cat£' skins. 

The  wild  cat  is  now  rarely  Ibund  in  tho  sohfh  of  Eng- 
land, and  even  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  its  num 
hers  are  very  much  reducril.   In  the  north  of  .Scotland  and 
in  Ireland  it  is  still  abundant. 

Among  the  foreign  wild  cats  may  be  enumerated  Ftli* 
ChauM,  Ould.;  the  Mota  Rahn  Manjur  or  Lgrg$^  tfW 
Cat  of  the  Mahra^tas  (a  lynx):  and  RiU  UMmML^T. 
Cnv.;  theXAon  Rakn  Untimxit  tnt$rWmCm'^1&6 
Ibhiattas;  Fdis  MoommuU,  the  Moormi  Cat.  Hodgson. 
fW>m  the  Moormi  Hills  itI  Nepfil  iZ'ml.  Pr-'ir.,  .January, 
l*^^!).  Frlis  planicrjix,  Vigcirs  and  Horslh  bl.  departs  in 
many  points  from  the  true  cats,  and  approaches  Frtonodon 
in  others.  Frliit  Trmtmnckii  of  the  same  soologists,  which 
is  near  the  domestic  cat  in  sav,  comes  nearer  in  jam  it  is 
uniform  in  ookiuiv-to  the  true  Tiger  Cott,  wUraiMl'be 
noliesd  under  liie  article  on  Tigers.  We  must  not  omit  to 
notice  the  fleU*  Caffhx,  a  specimen  of  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  South  African  Mu-.iiini  (No. -.'si  specimens  of  which 
have  been  met  with,  as  the  Catalogue  informs  us,  in  what- 
ever direction  South  Africa  has  yet  been  explored.  'It  ex- 
hibits certain  fixed  peculiaritiee  which  unequivocally  con> 
St  It  ate  it  a  distinct  species  fkom  the  domestie  cat,  which  is 
occa«ioDaliy  found  wild  in  the  colony,  and  with  which  the 
former  has  sometimes  been  erroneously  confounded.  It 
possesses  a  full  share  of  the  ferocity  of  the  feline  mbe  ;  and 

dogs  which  have  once  had  a  specimen  of  its  pugnacious  will 
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•nd  power  show  a  considerable  degree  of  caution  in  en- 
ountering  it  a  second  time.  Ii  is  frequently  found  in  such 
flata  as  duince  to  be  covered  with  long  grass  or  with  a  mo- 
derate growth  of  bruahwood;  and  when  disturbed  by  tbe 
approach  of  men  or  dogi»  uniaUy  8et>ks  shelter  in  thickets, 
or  the  barrows  of  other  urimala.  It  preys  upon  nuin  qua- 
drupeds nnd  birds,  and  is  an  espocial  enemy  to  those  of  the 
latter  which  have  their  nwts  upon  the  ground.'  (Catalogue 
^  Sauik  4fi^t«aK  MutMrn.* 

FoMiti  Fkuox. 

la  tbe  MMBd  or  lliooaiw  Mriodof  the  t«rt^ 
tions  we  have  hitherto  ftand  fbe  flnt  tneea  of  Inge  fcaafl 

cats.  There  are  no  less  than  four  species  of  those  great 
Hite,  some  as  large  as  a  lion,  enumerated  by  Professor  Kaup 
the  Epplesheim  sund  near  AUzf  V.about  tw<  1.  !<  igues 
south  of  Mayence.  These  remains  are  preserved  in  the 
museum  at  Darmstadt.  The  professor  names  theie  Felit 
mhan^Ot  R  pruea,  F.  em/gia,  end  F,  tmiidUmwuu  In 
the  third  and  fourth  (or  nlooen•^  dWiaiont  of  the  tertiary 
periods,  Wf  find  tlial  the  r  iml  i  r  ;  f  terrestrial  herbivorous 
quadriipe<ls  l>ccomc  more  abunrtunt ;  and,  witli  their  nu- 
merical importance,  the  Carnivnra,  whose  agenry  was  re- 
quired for  keeping  them  down,  increa^  also.  The  remains 
uf  P^UeUe  occur  in  the  ossiferous  caverns,  such  as  those  of 
Kirhdalob  Gailenteath,  &e. ;  and  also  in  the  oweoua  brec- 
eiea  (Niee,  ftcX  In  the  cave  et  Kirkdale  the  en^  lemains 
\hat  had  been  found  of  the  ti^cr  species,  according;  to  Dr. 
♦ucklaiid,  were  two  lars^e  t  anine  ti-etii,  each  4  inches  in 
length,  and  a  few  molar  teeth :  these  exceeded  in  si  i  ilv 
of  the  largest  lion  or  Bengal  tigttr.  Mr.  CoUle  of  Bristol 
procured  fbom  Oreston  Cave,  Plymouth,  among  many  other 
leai^ns,  two  tiMka  of  a  tiger,  one  3|  inches  long,  tbe  other 
em  from  the  upper,  and  one  (ram  the  tower  jew.  Dr. 
Buckland  in  the  same  work  {Betiqmm  Ditiwianm)  mmr 
tions  that  Cuvier  had  then  lately  found  the  tusks  of  en  ex- 
tinct iiOM  or  tii^r  in  the  breccia  of  Nice,  and  that  Mr. 
Puntland  had  dibcusered  the  tooth  of  the  sauie  extinct  tiger 
in  the  breccia  of  Antibes.  Bavard,  tbe  Abb^  Croizet,  and 
Jobert,  in  the  work  on  Fossil  Cats,  found,  among  the  re- 
mains contained  in  the  ossiferous  rocks  of  Auvergne  (Puy 
de  Dome)  the  foUowiDg  ipeeiet:  Friit  Itmdorwuu,  P  bre- 
vHrortris,  F.  pardhutuif,  F.  Avmumtig,  end  F.  megan- 
Urenn. 

FELIX  I  .  a  native  of  Rome,  sucp«*eded  Dionysius  the 
Calabriun  as  bishop  of  that  city  a.o.  271,  and  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  275.  He  was  succeeded  by  EutjrchiuuB,  bishop 
of  Luna.  There  is  exUnt  an  onistle  i  f  Felix  to  Maumns, 
bishop  of  AlevAodria,  agiinst  Paul  of  Semowte. 

FbLTX  II.,  by  some  styled  III.,  on  aorount  of  an  anti- 
pope  who  assumed  the  title  of  Filix  II.  in  the  ^chism 
against  Liberius  (a.D.  365-66),  was  a  nati\e  uf  Rome,  and 
succeeded  Simplirius  in  tbe  year4b3.  He  hml  a  chspute 
upon  questiooa  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  with  Acacius, 
of  Constantinople,  who  was  supported  1^  the  em 


Here  Ihi'  1/.  of  A  and  the  I/,  of  B  arc  differently  circuBj 
stanced :  the  second  was  cmploved  half  as  long  again  us  il  e 
tirst,  and  cons«quenlly  should  gam  half  as  much  agata. 
Now  let  one  pound  sterling  empioyed  during  one  rnouik 
be  celled  ftsbai* :  thoa  A  itmsted  20  abates,  27  shares 
and  C  3<  shares.  HsDoe  ai  befimb  20+274>3S  twmit  79 
A  should  have  20-79diikB  ihmiM  liave  S7-7»lh%  awl  C  3S- 
79ths  of  the  gain. 

The  first  is  a  rule  of  very  fre(iuent  occurrence,  hut  tlie 
second  is  rar^  for  it  seldom  happens  that  money  is  wait- 
drawn  from  an  undanaking,  eso^  i^on  some  specific 


FELLOWSHIP  (in  a  eoll^)  is  an  evtahlishment  m 

the  College  entitling  tlie  lioUler  to  a  sliare  in  its  revent;<">. 
The  fellows  are  a  j  art  of  the  corporation.  [CoLLS,Gii.J  Fcl 
lowships  arc  either  original,  that  is,  part  of  the  foundatioa 
or  scheme  of  the  original  founder;  or  ingrafted,  that  is, 
endowed  by  subaet^uent  benefactors  of  a  colle^  already 
established.  Whore  the  number  of  fUkiva  is  limited  bf  the 
original  Ibundation,  new  fdlowfl  eannot  be  made  mfloibeti 

of  the  corporate  body  without  a  nt  w  im  i  rp  rnti,  n.  IftlM 
number  is  not  limited  by  the  charici,  ;l  seems  thai  the  cor- 
poration may  admit  new  fellows  as  nieiubers,  who  will  be 
subject  to  tke  statutes  of  the  original  foundation  in  aU 
respects.  Graduates  of  each  several  college  are  in  go* 
neral  only  eligible  to  fiU  a  vacant  fellowship  in  the  esta- 
blishment to  whieh  thejr  are  elected  after  iiainin||;  under 
gone  an  examination  by  the  master  and  fellows  in  beinv. 
But  in  some  cases  special  rule*  which  control  tbe  eleciiou 
}'r  ^1.'.,  ;v>  where  the  fellow  must  be  of  the  blood  of  the 
founder,  or  where  he  must  be  a  nati\'e  of  a  particular 
county,  &c.,  and  in  some  few  cases  fellowships  are  often  to 
the  graduates  of  several  colleges,  or  even  tbe  whole  umfer> 
sity.  In  Downing  Coll^  graduates  of  both  uoirersitico 
ate  eligible.  Those  rum  are  prescribed  bv  the  founds, 
modifleu  in  some  cases  br  the  bye-laws  of  the  sereral  coi- 
tep;es.  Soire  few  fellowships  may  be  held  by  laynu  r..  i  ct 
in  general  they  can  be  retained  only  by  penionii  already  in 
holy  orders,  or  who  are  ordained  within  a  spit-.fied  time. 
Fellowships  are  of  uneaual  value,  varying  fruoi  3Qt.  sod 
less  to  250/.  a  year  ana  upwards,  the  senior  IUI«mhip( 
beirig  in  general  the  most  lucrative;  but  aU  confer  upun 
their  holders  the  right  to  apartments  in  the  college,  and 
certain  privileges  as  to  commons  or  meals.  They  are  m 
general  tenable  for  life,  vinkRs  the  holder  married,  w  in- 
herits estates  which  afford  a  lander  revenue,  or  accepts  one 
of  the  livings  belon^g  to  tbe  college  which  cannot  b« 
held  with  a  fellowship.  These  livings  are  conferred  upon 
tbe  fellows,  who  in  general  have  the  option  of  takinc  them 
in  order  of  seniority,  though  in  some  college*  tbe  boldas 
of  particular  oihces  hav  e  priority  of  choice,  as  for  instance  m 
Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  where  the  vice-mast#r  has  mch 
right  by  a  hve-law  of  the  college. 

FELLTHAM.  OWEN,  lived  in  the  tune  of  James  L; 
but  the  particulars  of  his  life  arc  entirely  unknown.  Tl» 


paiuraod  htiDOitoftha«ast«ndeigy;  m  eonaaqueuoe  of  the  lover  of  English  hietary  anlii|uiti«a  be  is  known  so  tke 
wMeh  a  sdiism  enraod  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  author  of  a  enrioas  book  called  *  ResdTes,*  eonsistiat 


churches,  which  continued  after  the  death  of  Felix,  which 
happened  in  492.    He  wa.s  succeeded  by  Gelasius  I. 

rELIX  III.,  also  r^led  IV.,  a  native  of  Bencventum, 
succeeded  John  I.  a.i>.  526,  and  died  in  630.  He  was  suc^ 
eeeded  by  Boniface  II.  . 

FELIX  V.  [AiMMWn  Vm.] 

FBLL0W8HIP,  in  books  of  atifhnatie,  the  rale  by 
which  profit  or  loss  is  divided  among  those  who  are  to  bear 
it,  in  proportion  to  their  investments  or  interests  in  the  trans- 
action. It  IS  usual  to  divide  this  rule  into  two  p;iri>,  of 
which  the  first  supposes  all  tbe  investments  to  have  been 
made  for  the  same  time,  and  tho  second  supposes  tbe  part- 
tun  to  have  employed  their  money  during  diiferent  times. 
Ove  aiBBto  case  of  each  will  be  sufficient. 

Question  1.  A,  and  C  enOiarkad  lot,  9/..  and  8/.  in  a 
vanture  which  yielded  39t.  of  profit.  How  much  belongs  to 
«aeh? 

If  10 -t- 9 -i- 8,  or  27  adventurers  embarked  1 1,  each,  it  is 
clear  that  each  of  them  should  have  the  i'th  part  of  30/. 
Let  10  oftbem  assign  their  shares  to  A,  9  to  B,  aud  H  to  £, 
and  we  have  the  case  in  question.  That  is  A,  should  have 
I|h27tb8,  B  9-27ths»  and  C  9-i3t!b»  «f  tbe  whole ptoOt, 

Question  2.  A  pvoflt  of  30f .  was  redized  by  A  embarking 

10/.  fi^r  two  mouths,  B  cmbarkln^^  '"i/r  tliirc  monlhs,  and 
C  emtiarkuig  Hi,  for  lour  moutA8.  How  much  ought  etich 
lasatet 


uMir* 


eonsisti^  of 

pious  and  moral  ti  aJi^os  t  ulUcted  inf  n  frnfnriex.  Ii  s^^me- 
what  resembles  Lord  ikcun's  essavs,  uud  exhibits  an  cxu 
beranc4)  of  wit  and  fancy  that  is  perfectly  a-stoiuslung. 
Metanhor  follows  metaphor ;  and  they  are  not  merely 
intnauoed  as  an  idle  and  unmeaning  sport,  but  are  t\m 
exMiMata  of  thoughta  in  theroadves  acute  and  pnimad. 
AU  fibanl  minds  mutt  admire  tiio  apiiH  in  which  tbe  book 
is  written.  Felltham  displays  himself  as  n  man  delighting 
in  reflection,  and  at  the  :ame  time  as  a  uiiu  of  the  world; 
IS  one  of  sincere  and  fervent  piety,  but  at  the  same  tim« 
as  one  of  a  cheerful  and  lively  temiH^.  losing  tiu: 
things  of  this  life,  and  always  preserving  a  clear 
standing.  An  exeallent  aooount  of  the  book  with  < 
extracts,  will  be  fimnd  in  tbe  JltfrotpeelAw  Jtevum,  ^u.  z. 

FELO-DE-SE  (a  felon  of  himscln  is  a  person  who.  be-.n( 
of  sound  mind  and  of  the  age  of  discretion,  deliberately 
cau-i  ^  1i  1^  own  death  ;  and  al-^o  in  some  cases,  where  cos 
maliciously  attempts  to  kill  another,  snd  in  pursuance 
such  attempt  unwillingly  kills  himself,  he  is  adjudgv^  s 
felo-de-se  (I  Hawk.  P.  a  c.  27.  $  4).  When  tbe  ilnnnnl 
is  found  by  tbe  coroner  a  fekhitoee,  all  hk  el»ttel^  rml 
and  personal,  are  forfeited  to  the  crown,  though  they  arc. 
we  believe,  usually  restored  upon  payment  of  moderate  tW. 
und  lliert  iure  a  will  mado  by  him  i»  VO^d  as  to  bis  ]H!:-.  t 
esute,  though  not  as  to  his  ml  estate,  nor  is  his  wife  borrr^ 
efherdoirw.  FocnNilf  ha  wai  buried  in  fha  hl^nraj  viA 
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«  stake  driven  through  his  body.  These  lawa,  so  highly  re- 
pugnant to  the  feelin;^  of  humanity,  being  a  punishment  to 
the  sur\'iving  relatives  of  the  deceased,  in  addition  to  the 
general  impn»sion  that  no  man  in  his  sound  sense  ever  does 
commit  suicide,  caused  juries  in  general  to  And  that  the  de- 
ceased was  not  of  sound  mind;  and  by  a  recent  enactment 
(4  OeiklV.  e.  32)  the  legiaUtOie  bw  so  fkr  vielded  to  the  po- 
pular and  herein  the  better  opinion,  as  to  abolish  the  former 
Ignominious  mode  of  burial,  and  to  provide  that  a  felo-de- 
se  shall  be  privately  interred  at  night  in  the  burial-ground 
in  which  his  remains  might  by  law  have  been  interred  if 
t)ie  venlirt  uf  felo-de-se  had  not  been  found  ai^in>.t  hitu. 

FELONY,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  English 
•aw,  eomprii^cs  every  species  of  crime  which  occasioned  at 
common  law  the  forfeiture  of  lands  or  goods,  or  both,  and  to 
which  a  capita]  or  other  punishment  might  he  sttperadded, 
apcordini<  to  the  degree  of  guilt.  Various  dcrivatioivs  of 
the  word  have  been  fsuggested.  Sir  Henry  Six-lman  •sup- 
poses that  it  may  have  romo  from  thn  Teutonic  or  German 
'  fee'  (fief  or  faud)  and  '  Ion'  (price  or  value),  or  from  the 
Skson  *  Ibdan,*  to  fall  or  offend.  Capital  punishment  by 
BO  nwHB  enton  into  the  true  idea  and  definition  of  felony; 
but  tlie  eominoT)  notion  of  felony  has  been  so  generally 
connected  with  that  of  capital  punishment  that  law-writers 
have  found  it  diftirult  to  separate  them :  indeed,  this  notion 
acf|iiire«l  siicli  force,  that  if  a  statute  made  any  new  offence 
felony,  the  law  implied  that  it  should  be  punished  with 
death.  The  number  of  offences,  however,  to  which  this 
1»iinishm«Qt  is  nJfixed  by  tfao  l»w  of  Sngbuid  k  now  very 
saan;  and  leveral  statutes  bare  been  paved  in  the  last 
session  of  parlianu-nl  fl  Vict.)  founded  upon  the  principle 
that  the  pMni<iihnie!it  of  death  should  only  be  inflicted  fur 
crimes  accorapatiied  wi^h  violence.  Tims  c.  84  su})"*titutes 
the  punishment  of  transportation  for  that  of  death  in  those 
cases  where  the  latter  might  still  be  inflicted  for  forgery ; 
0.^89  materially  lessens  the  sevmty  oi  (be  punishment  of 
'       apioBt  the  penon ;  c.  86  enacts  tbat  btirglary  un- 


impaiM4  With  violence  nhall  no  Ioniser  be  punished 
capitally,  and  provide  thot,  so  far  us  the  offence  of  burglary 
is  concerned,  the  lu^bt  shall  be  con-iilered  to  commence  at 
nine  in  the  cvoninj;  and  to  conclude  at  six  in  the  morning; 
c.  87  mitigates  the  pumshment  attending  the  crimes  or 
robbery  and  stealing  from  the  person;  e.  88  renders  pirar^ 
punishable  with  death  only  when  muider  is  attempted ; 
C  80  regulates  the  punishment  for  the  crime  of  arson ; 
e.  *30  niitiyates  the  juuiisliment  of  transportation  for  life  in 
cerlain  cases  ;  and  c.  91  abolishes  the  punishment  of  death 
in  the  cases  there  specified.  (U  L^.  Ob*.  426.)  Great 
nwaben  of  offenicw  urn  ibrmarly  Gable  to  tbb  severe 
punishment :  and  it  arast  mmih  sltntige  to  persons  wbo  do 
not  observe  the  extreme  diffleuUy  with  which  old  established 
customs  and  prejudices,  however  ill  founded,  are  subverted, 
tliat  this  system  should  so  long  and  so  obstinately  have 
withstocxl  the  moat  convincing;  arguments  and  conclusive 
Statistical  evidence.  It  is  impossible,  within  Uie  limits 
of  this  article,  to  enumerate  the  crimes  which  tlM  law  con- 
siders to  bo  ftlouiesi  and  the  more  <>n,  as  the  word  fielony 
has  long  been  used  to  signify  the  de(;ree  of  crime  rather 
than  the  penal  consequences.  It  may  ])e  sufficient,  there- 
fore, to  state  generally,  that  murder,  manslaughter,  felo- 
de-se,  robberv,  ars<m,  bur2;larT,  offences  aglilllt  the  eoin, 
&c.  are  considered  and  classed  as  felonies. 

Besides  the  speeSal  punishment  affixed  to  his  crime  by 
the  lav,  a  ieba  upon  eouvietioa  fiafeited  the  nnts  ana 
nolts  of  Ids  lands  of  inhaiitanee  during  his  life  to  the 
king  (which  are  now  usually  compounded  fr  r\  also  all 
ijis  poods  and  chattcLs  absolutely:  and  a.>  aUaindr^r  of 
felid  \  (  iii+ed  corruption  of  blood,  his  lands,  e.xccpl  of 
avclkind  tenure,  escheated  to  the  lord  of  the  fee.  Tliis 
ttst  consequence,  however,  was  taken  away  by  stat.  61 
Geo.  UI.  e.  Ui,  wbicb  enaeted  that,  exeei^  foe  treason  or 
murder,  eonroption  of  htood  should  not  Mlew  attainder ; 
and  as  difficulties  might  sometimes  occur  in  tracing  descent 
tluuuirh  an  luicestor  >vho  had  been  atUuuted,  U  was,  by  the 
3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  108,  $  10,  enacted  that  desccnt'may 
be  traced  through  any  peiaoa  who  shall  have  been  at- 
tainted befbra  aoolt  dHeant  ehall  hava  taken  ptaea.  [Ba- 
OttAv;  FoaraiTin».1 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  it  may  be  falewstSlig  to 
refer  to  the  distinction  formerly  taken  between  felony  with 
and  without  benefit  of  clergy,  as  explained  ra  the  article 
Bkmkkit  <>7  Clkroy. 
F£LSO-BANYA.  [Szathmab.] 
P.  CL.  No.  its. 
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FELSPAR,  a  mineral  tvhich  occurs  in  every  pail  of  tht 
earth,  and  one  of  the  con-.tituent9  of  gmnitc. 

It  occurs  rryslalline  and  ma^nve.  The  primary  form  of 
the  crystal  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Colour  white, 
grey,  green,  red,  of  different  shades.  Transparent,  trans- 
lucent, or  opaque.  Lustre  vitiooiu.  8p.gr.  2.6.  2.6.  Hard- 
ness 6.0.  Streak  greyish  white.  Cleavage  paiaUel  to  the 
temunal  plane  and  eblique  diagpnaL  Fnetara  cenohoida], 
uneven. 

The  variety  known  by  lho''-name  oP«afu/an'o  occurs  in 
largo  crystals,  especially  in  Mont  St.  Goihard.  Moonstone 
is  a  variety  which  lias  a  pearly  lustre,  and  when  cut  and 
polUbed  is  chatoyant ;  the  finest  specimens  of  this  are  firom 
Ceylon. 

Ma»siv€  var/e/iM.— Amorphous.  Structure  granular, 
compact  A  tureen  variety  has  beerv  found  in  Siberia.  The 
several  varieties  differ  but  little  in  c^imposition.  Adv'tiyi::, 
which  is  one  of  the  purest  varieties,  according  to  Vauquelui. 
conaiatB  of 

Silica  ,  .  g4 
Alumina  •  .  S8 
Potash  .  .  14 
Lime       .  .2 

FELT.  FELTING.  [Hat.] 

FF,[.i ON,  [BiicKiNOHAM,  Don  ov.] 

FKLTRK.  [Belluno.] 

FELUCCA  (Fcluca  in  Italian,  Felouque  in  nuneh, 
Folika  or  Fail&a  in  Svanisb),  a  vessel  or  small  craft  used  in 
the  Meditarmnean  rar  coasting  voyages,  being  propelled 

both  by  oars  and  sail.<.  If  may  be  s;iid  to  be  u  small  galley. 
ITie  feluccas  carry  two  mnsts,  ninin  and  fore,  with  lateen 
sails.  They  are  very  freiiUciU  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  Spain, 
and  the  Le\'ant.  lliere  arc  also  armed  feluccas  which  carr» 
two  gims,  and  which  arc  in  fact  a  kind  of  gunboats,  and 
larger  and  stranger  built  than  the  merchant  felucca.  {En 
cifctopcdfe  Methoittqm,  Sfarine,  art.  Filouque.) 

FfiMEROLE.  [WiKK.] 

FEMERN.  [ScHLKswia.l 

FEMININE,  [(Jkxdbr.] 

FENCES  are  uuressary  wherever  cattle  are  d^jMsturcd 
and  prapartM  divided :  and  according  as  they  are  mtended 
(0  present  mm  «r  cattle  from  tiaspassiag  onr  then*  thigr 
are  ibrmed  of  various  materials  and  dimemtiona. 

When  a  park  is  inclosed  to  keep  in  deer  and  ^ame,  tlie 
best  fence  is  a  stone  or  brick  wall,  well  built  w  ith  lime 
mortar:  but  as  this  is  expensive  where  stime  and  lime  are 
not  at  hand,  tiie  common  park-pulni^  is  more  freouently 
met  with.  This  is  composed  of  posts  and  rails  of  oak  mor- 
ticed and  putnad  togather*  ana  split  pales  of  the  same 
Material  moled  upon  these  in  an  upright  positbn.  The 
pales  are  split  out  of  the  trunks  of  oaks,  where  there  ate 
no  branches  or  knots,  when  the  sap  is  still  in  them.  They 
are  about  half  an  inch  thick  and  with  feaihi^r  edges,  that 
is,  diminishing  in  thickness  from  one  side  to  the  other: 
their  usual  width  ii  Ave  inches.  When  they  are  nailed  on 
the  fails,  which  ate  usually  of  a  triangular  form*  tiie 
tbi<A«st  edge  of  one  pale  is  nailed  over  the  thinner  edge 
of  the  precwling,  forming  thus  a  very  close  fence.  Every 
alternate  pale  is  placed  three  or  four  inches  higher  than  its 
neighbour,  whi(  h  gives  the  top  of  !he  fence  a  castellated 
form.  This  is  not  done  merely  for  the  app^rance ;  but  it 
makes  it  more  difHcult  to  climb  Ovar»  and  the  deer  are  not 
so  apt  to  leap  at  i(  as  if  the  top  ware  a  straight  line.  The 
distance  between  the  posts  is  usually  nine  ftet;  ai»d  the 
three  rails  with  the  pales  nailed  on  them  is  called  a  pannel, 
and  may  be  conveniently  moved  at  once  when  any  alieia- 
tion  in  the  fence  is  required.  A  whole  fence  may  be  moved 
at  a  small  expense,  merely  bv  digging  out  the  posts,  and 
placing  them  elsewhere.  The  paoncls  come  in  regularly, 
and  are  pinned  into  the  old  mortices  in  the  posts.  Sornc^ 
times  the  pales  aie  nsOed  at  a  distance  Aom  each  other, 
which  makes  the  open-paled  fence,  and  the  pales  are  then 
generally  cut  to  a  raint  at  top.  This  fence  is  peculiar  to 
G  reat  Britain  and  Ireland  ana  ia  very  seldcnn  fltund  on  the 
Continent 

In  the  Jura  and  the  Alps,  where  wood  abounds,  a  rough 
fence  is  irequeatly  made  with  strong  split  pieces  of  vooii, 
which  are  Ibmd  oUiqnety  ia  the  ground  and  supported  at 
the  upper  end  by  two  others  plaoeil  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 
It  is  not  a  very  strong  fence,  out  it  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  cows  from  straying,  for  unless  a  bull  with  his  hontS 
makes  a  gap  in  it,  they  will  not  attemot  to  pas*  it. 
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In  wild  mountain  p«8ture&  in  Scoiland  and  Ireland  it  is 
4fu»l  to  sepxate  the  properlies  of  diferont  individuals  or 
that  of  pMTMhw  by  rough  stone  walls  put  together  without 
•ny  Doitir.  Tli«  matariili  in  gmoimlly  at  hand,  and  a 
rough  and  efllrient  6ne«  v  nada  trttheut  mndi  labour. 

Some  of  these  walls  are  1>iiill  with  considerable  skill,  and 
aru  very  durable  ;  esiH-cially  it'  the  stone  is  of  u  nature  to 
split  willi  a  Hat  surface;  in  which  rase  a  dry  wall  niay  be 
built  whtch  has  all  the  appeaiuDcu  of  one  buUt  with  mur- 
tar.  Sometimai  a  layer  of  mortar  is  laid  on  the  stones  at 
a  little  diataiMe  from  the  cround  and  another  near  the  top. 
The  eoping  is  osuaily  nnde  of  Hat  •tooes.  irbidi  are  tome- 
tinii  s  j  ^iTi^r^  ri  r  ilge  in  a  direction  across  the  wall,  and 
i«t^]{{tKi  logeiiier  oiong  the  top  of  it  or  set  in  mortar, 
forming  »  wy  loiigh  ooptDgi  vaieh  it  ie  not  eaey  to  get 
over. 

Wh^a  atones  are  not  at  liand,  or  lees  trouble  is  taken,  a 
high  bank  of  earth  faced  with  aode  of  fgnm  m  substituted 
Ibr  a  wall.  Una  i*  not  to  durable  and  ia  more  easily  sur- 
mounted, unless  a  lied^'c  of  some  kind  bo  planted  along 
the  top.  Furic  seed  is  often  sown  for  this  purpose,  and  soon 
furtus  an  exrcUcnt  fence,  which  by  proper  caro  and  clipping 
will  last  a  long  time.  But  the  most  common  kind  of  fence 
t>r  fields  ia  the  hedge  and  ditch,  the  bank  beinK  raised  with 
^e  soda  and  earth  taken  out  of  the  ditch,  and  the  hedge 
planted  in  Qua  dde  of  the  bank  towards  the  ditch,  or  on  the 
top.  Sometimes  there  is  a  ditch  on  both  sides.  In  flat 
wet  lands  this  last  is  extremely  useful,  not  only  as  a  ftnee 
b'.u  a  drain  f^r  the  superlluous  waier.  ^Vllen  (he  ditt  li 
IS  intended  to  carry  off  the  water,  and  ilu  re  is  only  ontj,  il 
is  of  consequence  that  it  should  bi- so  pla'  etl  as  to  answer 
this  purpoM!  effectually  ;  it  should  therefore  always  be  on 
that  side  of  the  bank  where  the  ground  rises,  for  otherwise 
tbo  bank  will  im|>edo  the  natural  flow  of  the  water,  and  it 
will  be  Decenary  to  eut  through  it  in  diflbrent  places  to  let 
the  water  running  {torn  alwvo  have  an  outlet  into  the  ditch. 
•  In  some  extensive  inclosures  of  land  great  inconvenience 
has  arisen  from  the  neuliH-l  of  the  sur\'ey<ir  m  nut  attend- 
ing to  this  circumstance  and  setting  out  the  bank  on  the 
upper  aide.  Where  they  are  not  requircfl  as  drains,  it  is  a 
great  waele  of  land  to  have  any  ditchm*  and  a  simple  hedge 

Planted  on  the  eurlkee  of  the  soil  is  much  to  be  preferred, 
►fall  fences  a  live  hedge,  which  <.ir  fully  planted,  and 
kept  properly  cut.  and  trimmed  wlieu  ii  is  grown  up,  i*  by 
tu  the  best    [II  kdgk  ] 

When  a  fence  is  required  wilhm  sight  of  a  dwelling,  and 
It  is  dcs.rabti;  for  it  to  be  concealed,  a  deep  ditch  is  some- 
tines  dug»  aud  a  fence  plaeed  in  the  bottom  of  it  at  such  a 
depth  aa  not  to  appear  above  the  level  of  the  grotind.  l%is 
is  called  a  sunk  fence..  Sonietiuu-s  a  wall  is  built  against  a 
perpendicular  side  of  a  ditch,  and  some  very  light  fence  is 
placed  obliquely  outwards  near  the  top  of  it  and  level  with 
the  ground,  lliis  is  call^l  a  ha-ha/ence,  a  nN^me  given  to 
it  from  the  surprise  excited  in  a  person  unacquainted  with 
it.  when  he  suddenly  Ands  hunaetf  on  the  top  of  a  wall 
iHth  a  deep  ditch  before  him.  When  it  is  deeirod  to  keep 
off  sluep  or  rattle  from  a  lawn  or  pleasure  ground  without 
obstructing  the  view  of  the  park  or  the  fields,  the  ha-ha 
fence  is  very  useful.  A  variety  of  //^/.'.'  •  $  of  iron  liavo 
been  invented  for  the  same  purpose :  some  of  these  are 
Axed  nnd  eiliers  moveable :  some  have  upright  pieces  of 
eaelHimi  as  posu  let  into  oak  blocks  sunk  in  the  ground, 
ud  rode  of  wrought-iron  passing  through  holes  in  the  up- 
rights: some  hare  wire  for  the  same  purpoAo.  But  the 
most  common  iron  fence  is  composed  of  separate  wrought- 
iron  huidles,  which  may  he  moved  at  pleasure,  and  are  kept 
together  by  screwoU  pins  and  nuts.  They  are  merely  stuck 
into  the  ground,  for  which  purpose  they  have  the  ends  of 
the  uprights  sharpened  and  bent  so  as  to  form  a  foot.  By 
having  Uiis  bend  alternately  on  the  right  and  on  the  left, 
they  torm  a  veiy  firm  basis  when  two  hardies  are  joined, 
the  leR  foot  of  tne  one  being  strengthened  by  the  rignt  foot 
of  the  other.  A  very  neat  fence  may  be  made  at  a  small 
expt'Ose  by  uiiing  ai»  post*  pieces  of  youn?  larch  trees  about 
four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  w  iih  the  bark  on,  and  passing 
iron  rods  through  holes  bored  ui  them  at  certain  distances 
from  each  other.  A  fence  of  this  kind,  five  feet  high,  with 
fln  horisontal  rods  flve^hthaof  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  an 
excellent  protection  against  cattle,  and  takes  up  uo  ground. 

The  greatest  objection  to  the  ditch  and  bank  fence  is  tl  at 
U  takes  up  so  much  room.  If  the  ditch  is  thrw  feet  wide, 
the  bank  wiU  be  the  'vatiii'.    1  In      i>  a  foot  along  the  ditch, 

and  another  along  the  bankt  where  Uie  plough  cannot 


reach  ;  there  are  therefore  eight  feet  lost.  If  tho  fields  are 
scjuares  of  leu  acres  each,  wnicn 's  a  convenient  size,  each 
field  will  have  I32U  feet  offence  in  length,  takUig  up  io,SM 

Suare  ibat  of  land,  whioh  ia  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  acre, 
to  this  be  added  &e  enter  fences  against  roads,  woods,  or 
commons,  it  will  be  found  that  nearly-  one  acre  in  34  ^ 
taken  up  b)  banks  ami  ditcher.  It  is  therefun*  a  great 
siivm^^  to  have  a  simple  hed|^e  witliout  any  dilcb  vbinw 
the  land  is  well  drained  or  has  a  porouji  subioil. 

It  ia  usual  in  England  to  plant  trees  in  the  hedge  rows; 
and  it  la  owing  to  this  practice  that  Bnghmd  preaente 
such  a  tieh  caroen-Uke  appearanee,  whenvar  thete  la  %  hill 
which  enables  one  to  see  any  extent  of  country.  But 
trees  are  a  great  detriment  to  the  farmor :  and  w  here  the 
land  is  highly  manured,  the  trees  draw  sff  much  of  the 
rich  juices.  Tlie  prudent  tenant  considers  this  in  the  rent; 
and  although  the  iandloid  may  now  and  then  sell  some 
limber,  he  paya  dear  for  it  in  flenwal  by  the  annual  4»* 
dueiion  team  his  inoome  «i  their  account.  Stone  walla 
have  a  dreaty  appearance  to  the  eye.  but  tbey  are  excellent 
fences ;  tbey  take  up  little  ground,  they  draw  nothing  out 
of  the  sod,  they  harbour  uo  birds,  and  they  are  the  best 
sheli4£r  ugaiiuit.  cold  winds  in  spring.  In  an  agricultural 
point  of  view,  therefore,  walls  are  to  be  preferred,  unless  the 
soil  be  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  white-thorn  or  the 
holly ;  for  clipped  hedges  are  kept  up  at  a  much  smaller 
expense  than  walls;  and  whece  there  fa  no  diieh,  hedgea 
take  up  as  little  room. 

Wlien  hcd^'cs  are  preferred,  whether  with  or  without  a 
bank  and  ditcli,  they  must  be  protected  until  they  are  a 
certain  age :  and  for  this  purposo  there  are  particidar  kiii'ls 
of  fences.  When  there  is  a  bank  and  double  ditch,  and  the 
hedge  it  planted  on  the  top  of  the  htaSt,  which  makes  by 
far  the  most  cfioient  fenwi  there  are  usually  two  fences, 
one  on  each  dde  of  the  bank.  These  fences  are  made  of 
roui^h  posts,  and  rails  morticed  into  the  post*.  Tlie  pi>sf^ 
arc  a  foot  or  18  inches  in  the  ground,  and  2  feet  G  inches 
onf.  They  are  placed  m  the  side  of  the  bank,  inclintd 
somewhat  outwards,  about  4  feet  6  inches  asunder.  The 
two  rails  are  let  into  mortices  in  the  alternate  posts,  and 
nailed  to  the  middle  poet,  wMdi  ia  ratiiar  slighter.  Thus  a 
very  formidable  fence  is  made,  which  rtioae  who  fellow  the 
diversion  of  liuntinLi;,  and  are  not  very  well  mounted,  drc.id 
to  encounter.  If  there  is  only  a  sini^le  ditch,  it  is  u&ual  Ic 
plant  the  hedu'e  in  ihe  side  of  the  bank  a  little  above  the 
level  of  the  ground.  To  protect  t  he  vaung  thorns  lh>m  being 
cropped  bv  Uic  rottle,  it  is  u^ual  to  maW  %  dead  kedgs  of 
stakes  with  bushes  and  bnmblea  interwoven  on  the  top  of 
the  bank;  and  if  there  ts  pasture  land  on  the  tide  where 
the  ditch  iV,  :  Y  •  and  rail  fence  iri  put  up  along  the  e<lge 
j  of  the  ditch  ull  itie  hedije  is  i^'rown  Mtlficiently  not  to  be 
injured  by  the  cattle.  When  brmches  of  tl^jms  and  bushes 
only  are  used  without  Stakes,  it  is  called  a  foot  hedge; 
when  the  branches  are  interwoven,  and  the  top  of  the  h«3ge 
is  fulisbed  with  rods  wattled  in,  it  ia  called  a  Jlole  omf  tdder 
hedge.  Wherever  neatness  and  durabflity  are  cotitulted. 

the  slake  and  eddor  is  always  preferred. 

Besides  these  common  fences,  there  are  various  others  of 
a  light  or  ti  i:^"  r.n y  nature,  which  are  chiefly  used  in  gar- 
dens aud  ))leasure  grounds,  and  also  when  sheep  only  are  to 
be  kept  out,  or  when  a  new  quick  hedge  along  an  orchard 
or  garden  has  been  nlauted.  A  cheap  and  neat  fence  of 
this  kind  ia  made  trim  stakes  only  planted  in  the  gnmnd. 
forming  a  series  of  St  Andrenx  V  r  rosses;  or  with  u-ier  or 
hazel  rods  worked  between  stakes  like  basket-work,  cither 
h<irizon';i.Iy  und  lightly  or  obliquely  and  closely.  When 
the  rods  are  split,  the  appearance  is  still  neater  and  lightef. 
A  variety  of  ligbt  iron  fences  made  of  slender  rods  or  wire 
have  been  invented  to  protect  flowermudena  or  ihrubberiae 
tnm  the  depedationeof  hares  and  rSbbits,  and  thdr  Arms 
difflnr  acooroing  to  the  fenrv  and  fastp  of  indinduah. 

PENKLON,  FRANrOiS  DE  SALKJN.VC  DE  lA- 
MOTIIE,  was  born  at  the  I  In  i  ,  i  de  Fenelon,  in  Peri- 
goril,  in  the  year  lf>51.  So  rapiii  was  \m  progress  that  bw 
preached  a  sermon  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  before  « 
select  assembly  at  Paris,  whither  he  haid  been  caUed  by 
his  uncle,  the  Marquis  de  Fenelon,  afterward  ^riog 
lest  the  nraiiaa  of  the  world  should  create  pride  and  vanity 
caueed  nim  to  enter  the  seminarv  of  St.  Sulpico.  and  there 
f  -M  veral  years  imitate  •  the  siicnee  of  Jesu»  '  Here  be 
took  orders.  His  first  work  was  a  treatiie,  *De  IHSducsation 
des  Filles,'  which  is  well  known,  and  has  been  translated 
into  eux  knguaga.   Hm  iatiaaqy  wh^h  he  .^nneA  wiik 
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BoHuct,  and  Bouuot'a  example,  lad  him  to  write  a  treatise 
aninst  heretics,  entitled  '  Du  Miniature  des  Pa»teura,'  in 
vbich  heretics  are  attacked,  though  with  more  moderation 
thyitbjrrtedliMBbjtoiMt  Ftndoabflinfiatniiladlqr 
IM  JUV.  with  ft  anrion  to  Pbftoq^  to  eonvttrt  tba  Pr^^ 
aats,  nobly  refiised  the  aid  of  dragoona,  and  employed  persua- 
lioD  alone  as  an  instrument  of  conversion.    HLs  conduct  on 
this  occa«io:i  ^  iined  him  many  friends.    In  16fa9  he  was 
ajipointed  tutor  to  the  young  duke  of  Buigundy,  which 
woucht  him  into  attendance  on  the  court.   Thoug^h  the 
t^iw  ind  gnoe  wlueh  pervade  hia  writings  extondud  to 
u'toinatetioD,  he  nerer  seems  to  have  been  a  great 
fivourite  of  Louis;  hi.s  political  oninions  always  tended  to 
liberality,  and  in  a  letter  to  Mad.  oe  Maina-non  ho  anira- 
idverted  rather  freely  on  the  character  of  the  king.  Is'ot- 
withttanding  thja,  alter  ha  had  b«an  tutor  for  five  jeara. 
LBan  made  him  arehbdlMp  oTChmbiay.  UnlbrtBiiaMy, 
•t  the  very  moment  when  he  had  gainea  this  elevated  poet, 
that  aeries  of  events  eommenc^l  which  caused  his  future 
dis|;nee.    He  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated 
qsietist.  Mad.  Guyon,-  who  was  at  first  in  high  fkvour 
with  Had.  da  Maintenon,  and  who  was  encouraged  by  her 
to4CMdhardofltriiieiat6t.Qyr.  Thb  lady  was  afterwards 
pmMotod  by  Boiaaat;  and  u  Penelon  was  suspected  of 
fsTourinsr  her  doctrines.  Bossuet  required  liim  tu  condemn 
them.  Not  (inly  did  Fenelon  refuse,  but  he  published  a 
buok  called  '  Explication  des  Maxines  dea  Saints,'  in  which 
the  principles  of  quietisio  w«n  OMnlT  avowsd.  Upon 
this.  Boiraat  danowieed  him  to  tb»  Idng  aa  a  haratje. 
To  increase  his  troubles,  his  pahce  caut;ht  flro  about  the 
was  time,  and  all  his  MSS.  and  books  were  destroyed, 
nse  perNeci;-ii  ji;    f  Bossuet  conunued  ;  and  the  protection 
of  Mad.  de  Maintenon.  who  had  at  first  encouraged  Fene- 
loo,  was  withdrawn.    Bossuet  required  that  the  diAr- 
cQce  should  be  settled  by  a  oontttmiqr:  Fenelon  would 
MtMeede  to  these  terma,  but  oflbrad  toiobmit  his  book 
t)  the  tribunal  at  Rome.    His  persecutor  howi  \rt  buc- 
r«ded  ^  far  as  to  cause  him  to  be  banished  from  the 
™urt,  and  endeavoured,  tlmugh  unsuccessful ly,  to  involve 
Becii*flliara»  governor  to  the  dulu  of  Burgundy,  in  his 
^i^iM.    Pope  Inneeont  VIII.,  thoDf  h  ■tiongly  urged  by 
uwis.  was  not  willing  at  once  to  condemn  a  prelate  so  noted 
^'>r  leaminff  and  piety,  and  a  violent  paper  war  was  waged 
^5  k.th  parties.    At  last  the  papal  letter  arrived,  and  the 
arcLbuliop  of  Cambray  was  forced  to  submit ;  he  signed 
1  renunciation,  and  would  have  been  restored  to  regal 
^oor  had  not  the  oelebimted  iMnaiiee  of  *  T^lemaque,' 
*iidk  ha  had  written  tome  years  befbre,  been  published 
yiwt  his   will    through    the  treachery  of  a  servant. 
Serml  p^^^•sage^  in  this  work  were  8us[iecte<i  by  Louis 
'0  ^  directed    against   himself ;    it  was   suppressed  in 
^V.nee,  but  rapidly  circulated  in  Holland.     Hearing  of 
'  '  unibrtunate  impression  which  his  book  had  made, 
Fenelon  resolved  to  remain  quietly  in  his  diooese.  Gam- 
ely being  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  he  was 
'•isited  by  many  illustrious  foreigners.    Fenelon's  acts  of 
benerolenoe  were  inuntiicent:  in  the  Tear  1709  he  fed  the 
f  rtoch  army  at  his  own  expenie.   It  nas  been  already  re- 
■nriwd  that  hit  potitical  opfaiiont  ivera  liberal;  he  had 
f">ys«ne«ifed  it  juat  that  the  people  ihontd  have  a  ihai* 
n  the  government,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  would  have  acted  in  accordance  with  his  precep- 
tor, vif.*.     Hut  nil  hfiprs  r>t  rli;v  .,,ri  cut  off  by  the 
^Meii  death  of  that  prince.  Fenelon  himself  died  in  1617. 
The  workaof  Fenelon  are  very  numerous;  consisting, 
(he  romanoe  of  '  Talemaque.*  ^  a  variety  of  reli- 
pou  and  moral  tnathwa.  <  Telemaqne*  ho  been  trans- 
laied  into  every  European  langu;ise,  and  is  read  at  almost 
*''*ry  European  school.    Had  it  been  written  in  diis  aj{e, 
-  K  questionable  whether  its  popularity  would  have  been 
^  (;reat ;  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks  is  much  better  under- 
than  it  was  formerly,  and  the  classic  reader,  though 
^toy  admire  the  langtiage  of '  Telemaque,'  as  well  as  the 
pnid  aeearacy  of  the  writer's  information  on  matters  of 
tttieat  histci  V  an  1  gcograpliy,  will  tlnd  it  stranco  that  the 
•ratimtmal  ^peethos,  though  good  in  themstshes,  should 
*    irom  the  mouth  of  Homerio  heroes,  who  of  all  beings 
^  the  least  moralising,  in  the  modem  tenae  of  the  word. 
9)1  raligiooa  and  motafeBsa^  aie  eniy  ealentoted  fer  per- 
•wii  in  whose  mental  constitution  warmth  and  su.scoi  tibility 
*^  prBootnintint,  and  who  can  sulTer  themselves  to  be  led 
»t  'jy  »u«  feri        ind  elo(iuence  of  the  :uiirii  r.    To  the  cool 

nor«  iotelieetual  ioqairer  after  truth  bis  works  will 


be  diffuse  and  tedious.  So  much  use  does  he  make  of  th« 
imaginative  facultieii,  iliat  he  exhorts  tenchcrs  to  irapraea 
on  the  minds  of  children  that  the  Deity  is  sitting  on  a 
thmne,  with  very  bright  e|«t  looiuiw^  thioucb  everything, 
and  supporting  the  univene  with  ua  hands.  Hence  his 
natural  theolot,'>  is  hiefly  the  ejaculation  if  a  pious  man 
admiring  the  work^i.  of  Nature,  politics,  Ft^neLon'a 
opinions  are  iisr  in  advance  of  his  age  and  country :  in  one 
<d  hia  treatises  he  decUima  agaiut  clwokil^  liberty  oi 
oonaeie&ee,  and  boldly  prodatnu  the  injustice  of  levying 
taxes  without  the  sanction  of  a  paiiiam  -nt  A  haii  kome 
quarto  edition  of  his  works  was  published  ai  Paris  m  1787. 

FKNNEC.  [Fox.] 

FENNEL  tFafficuLtm.] 

FENTON.  ELIJAH,  was  born  in  Staffordshire  in  tlie 
year  1683.  fieing  deauQMd  for  the  ebiuch,  he  was  admitted 
a  pensioner  of  Jeras  CoUage^  Cambridce.  in  1700.  After 

lakinp  a  IiscIh  I  r  s  legree.  Be  w[i  s  f>rted  lo  leave  the  uni 
versity  m  tuiihtqutuce  of  being  <i  iion-juror.  He  became 
secretary  to  the  earl  of  Orrery,  and  accoin|ianied  that  noble- 
man to  Flanders.  After  his  return  to  England  in  1 70^  he 
accepted  the  situation  of  assistant  at  Mr.  Bonwtcke't  adieol 
at  Headly  in  Surrey,  and  subeMoently  became  head-master 
of  the  free  grammar-tiohool  at  flevenoaks  in  Kent.  Mr.  St. 
John  (afterwards  Lord  Bolingbroke)  persuaded  him  to  retire 
from  this  school,  promising  to  do  greet  things  for  him,  which 
promises  were  never  fulfilled.  Lord  Orrery  again  befriended 
nim,  add  made  him  tat«  to  hie  ton,  Lord  BroghiU.  Thk 
oflkw  laated  for  tik  or  «vm  yeari,  during  which  Fantoa 
became  acquainted  with  Pope,  anri  nssisN  J  him  in  the  trans* 
lation  of  the  '  Odyssey.'  The  fu  ti,  iuuriii,  nineteenth,  and 
twentieth  books  are  said  to  be  the  work  of  Fti.iou  In 
1 723  be  produced  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  a 
tra^dy  called  '  Mariamne.'  which  was  so  ancn— iftd  that 
he  a  reported  to  have  gained  1000^  hj  ita  representation, 
and  to  nave  employed  great  part  of  the  money  in  paying 
off  the  debts  which  St.  John's  conduct  had  u  uib.-tl  him  to 
incur.  In  1727  be  revised  a  now  edition  of  Muton  s  works, 
and  prefixed  a  life  of  the  author ;  and  in  1 729  he  published 
a  fine  edition  of  Waller.  Through  the  recommendation  of 
Pope,  he  became  tutor  to  Ae  son  of  Lady  Trumbull ;  and 
when  that  occupation  was  at  an  end,  irfie  mndn  him  tadilor 
of  her  accounts.    He  died  in  1730. 

All  biographers  In  u  -iimony  to  Fenton's  character  as 
an  upright  and  honourable  man.  His  poetical  works  are 
but  few  in  number,  and  consist  of  short  piecea,  ehiedy  pBm> 
phnuM  fkom  the  antienta.  As  they  have  scarcely  any 
merit  bnt  tint  of  eorreet  venifleation,  they  will  probably 
never  be  rescued  fVom  the  Tn-^rlirt  jnt  >  v  hich  they  now 
have  sunk.  The  tragedy  of  Majiamne,'  like  most  of  Ihut 
time,  is  to!  L  1 V  i  l  l  gotten. 

FENUGREEK.  [TuiooNgu.A.] 

FEOl)    [Fkudai.  Systkm.] 

FEODO'SIA.  [Kaffa.] 

FEOFFMENT  (in  law)  is  that  mode  of  eonveyance  oi 

lands  or  real  hereditaments  in  Doss«&sion  where  the  land 
parses  by  force  of  hvery  in  deed,  1. 1.  actual  delivery  of  a 
portion  of  the  land,  as  a  twig  or  a  turf ;  or  where  the  parties 
iMing  OD  the  land  the  feofilw  expressly  givea  it  to  the 
foeibi,  Beo.  ;  or  Uyery  in  hiw  or  within  view,  i.  a  where  the 
parties  being  within  sight  of  the  land,  the  feoffor  refers  to 
it  and  gives  it  to  the  feoffee.  A  feoffment  was  the  earliest 
mode  of  conve\  itiL;  r.-;il  hereditaments  in  possession  known 
to  the  common  Uw.  A  grant  [Urkd  ;  Gkant]  was  the  nuMln 
used  when  hmdaaabjeettoaa  existing  estate  offreehold,  and 
when  nnta  at  other  incorporeal  herediiamentt  incapable 
fhnn  their  natvn  of  bemg  tne  subieeta  of  Uvery.  ware  tmna 
ferred.  The  term  feoffment  vs  evidently  of  feudal  origin,  its 
latmi&ed  form  being  feoffamontuni,  from  feudaro  or  infeu- 
dare.  to  infeoff,  to  give  a  feud.  The  mode  of  conveyance  in 
however  of  mooh  libber  antiquity  than  the  feudal  system,  the 
mode  of  tranaftf  ring  property  by  the  delivery'  of  posseaeion 
being  common  to  all  nations  in  rode  ages.  ((vilb.  Ten.  366.) 
It  prevaded  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  gave  posses- 
sion by  the  delivery  of  a  twig  or  a  turf,  a  mode  still  com- 
mon, particularly  in  the  admuuion  of  tenants  of  copyhold 
lands.  The  form  of  an  antient  fooffroent  was  singularly 
conoiie.  There  it  a  eo|qr  of  one  in  the  Appendix  to  the  2nd 
vol.  of  Blaoitaton^a  Commeniariet,  No.  1. 

The  essential  part  of  this  mode  of  oonveyanre  k  the  do- 
livery  of  possession,  or,  as  it  is  technically  cal^-d,  Uvery  oi 
seisin.  Ill  t'l.M  )iii.;r  tunes  l;i:id  iruqi.t'iili)  iM.iu  fyri!  with- 
out any  deed  or  writing,  by  aimpte  deli  very,  Su^Mquentljr 
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i  became  the  custom  to  have  a  written  iiutniment  called 
tbe«ebarter  or  deed  of  fsoffment  rC«AM«t^  which  declared 
tb»  inteBtion  of  the  mrtie»  to  the  wmfmam.  But  now, 

lince  the  Statute  of  FIraada  (29  Car.  II.  i  9),  •  written  in- 
strument is  neceaiary.  Still  however  the  laml  ]  as^c^  by 
the  liver}',  for  if  a  deed  of  feofTtaient  is  made  wnhuui  hvery, 
an  estate  at  will  only  |ias<ios  [EsTAn]s  thoush  if  livery  ji> 
made,  and  the  deed  docs  not  express  that  the  land  m  con- 
veyed to  the  feoffee  antLhis  heir8.'an  estate  for  the  life  of 
the  feoffee  only  will  pas&,  No  leas  eilate  than  an  estate  of 
freehold  can  post  vf  a  fcoffmant  with  livery,  the  livery 
bein^  in  fact  tno  investiture  with  the  freehold. 

Livery  of  seisin,  of  both  the  kinds  iireviously  mentioned, 
was  at  fin.t  performed  in  the  presence  of  tiie  frevlioldep*  of 
the  neighbourhood,  viLs.sak  of  the  feudal  lord;  bceau^  any 
diipate  relating  to  thi;  freehold  was  decided  before  them  as 

KM  eitriv,  'equala  of  the  ooort,'  of  the  lord  of  tha  foe. 
t  ■forwards,  upon  die  deeay  of  the  Ibnilal  ayatent,  tha 
Mrery  was  made  in  the  pn-sence  of  any  witnesses;  and 
where  a  deed  was  used,  the  Uvery  wai  altottd  by  tbos«  who 
were  pn»ent  at  it. 
Livery  in  deed  may  be  maae  by  the  fiwiTor  or  his  attorney 

yfktn  lands  he  m  several 


to  tiM  noflbe  or  his  attomejr. 
wantiei,  m  niMiy  liveries  are 
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•fe  oat  on  laaie,  were  most  be  as  many  Itveriea  aatheie  are 

tenants,  for  no  li\'ory  can  be  made  but  by  the  consent  of 
the  tenant  in  pmsession,  and  the  eons»'nt  of  one  will  not 
bind  the  rest.  But  livery  in  law  or  within  view  can  only 
be  given  and  taken  by  the  parties  thcmitolves,  though  lands 
m  aevera!  counties  may  pass  if  they  all  be  within  view. 
Untf  of  this  nature  requires  to  be  perfected  by  subsequent 
entry  in  the  lifbtinie  of  the  feoffor.  Formerly,  "if  the  feoffee 
durst  not  entftr  for  fear  of  his  life  or  Iwlily  harm,  his  claim, 
made  yearly  in  the  form  prescnbed  by  law,  and  called  con-  ] 
tinual  claim,  a  ni  l  preserve  his  right.  The  security  of 
property  consequent  ujwn  the  prc^esn  of  civilization  having 
lenioeted  this  exception  unnecessurv.  it  was  abolished  by 
the  TCGODt  Statole  of  Limiutions,  3  &  4  Will.  IV., cST^  1 1. 

fiinee  the  Statute  of  Vsae  [Basgain;  Sals;  Usm) 
has  introduced  a  more  convenient  node  of  conveyaooe. 
fuoffraents  have  been  rarely  used  in  practice,  and  then 
lather  for  tli  ;r  suj  posod  peculiar  effects,  as  wronj^ful  con- 
veyances [CowKYAfiCKs],  than  :u>  sitnplo  means  ot  traiis- 
fbrring  property.  It  has  been  u^ual  to  make  corporations 
eonvey  their  own  estates  by  feoffment,  in  conseqtience  of 
tiw  snppositiott  that  a  corporate  body  cannot  stand  seiaed 
to  a  use,  thoueh  it  seems  that  this  doctrine  only  appjUea  to 
the  case  of  lands  being  cnnvt^ycd  to  a  corporation  to  «ie  use 
of  others  (  Glib,  rm  lh<\s,  S  .iu'  l  K  '-  '  i-'  ic.)  Whcpo  the  ob- 
ject to  be  attained  was  tho  destruction  of  contingent  remain- 
aers  or  the  discontinuance  of  an  estate  tail,  or  tho  acquire- 
ment of  a  fee  for  the  purpose  of  levymg  a  finn  [Fine]  or  suf- 
(bring  a  recovery  [Rkcovbry],  a  feoffment  was  usually  em- 
ployed. Such  indeed  was  the  efficacy  attributed  to  this  mode 
of  coitveyance  by  the  earlier  law  writers,  that  where  the 
feotfor  was  in  possession,  huwever  unf  utided  his  title  mifht 
be,  yet  bis  feoffment  passed  a  tee  ;  voidable,  it  is  true,  by 
the  rightful  owner,  hut  winch  by  the  lapse  of  lime  might 
become  good  even  as  against  him.  Being  thus  supposed  to 
operate  as  a  disMuiii  to  the  rightfUl  owner,  it  was  thought 
till  recently  that  a  petwn  enutlcd  to  a  terns  of  jeais  asight 
by  making  a  feoffment  to  a  stranger  pa<is  a  fee  to  him,  and 
then  by  lowing  a  fine  act^uirc  a  title  by  non-claim.  This 
doctrine  le<{  to  ven-  considerable  discussion,  and  though 
strictly  accordant  to  the  principle  of  the  old  law,  yet 
being  alike  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  iustioe  and  to 
common  oense,  it  has  been  overruleo.  In  the  progress  of 
the  discussion  which  ended  in  overturning  the  doctrine, 
arguments  against  its  justice  and  expedimey  fpere  used, 
rather  than  those  founded  upon  the  principles  of  law,  and 
the  bcn<4i  m-eii  resorted  to  ridicule.  Mr.  Baron  Graham 
in  one  case  ohservexl,  '  Yet  is  this  pretended  possession  of 
paper  and  packtba-ad  to  be  called  by  the  tremendous  name 
of  disseisin.'  The  whole  state  «f  the  question  may  be  found 
in  Mr.  itoowler's  eelabiated  aigUBonc  in  Tajrlor  dem.  At- 
kins V.  Horde;  1  Burr.  <0,  The  dem.  Haddock  v.  Lynes, 
:}  B.  &  C.  T82 ;  Jcrrittr.  Wrace.  3  Price,  575 ;  1  Sand.  Usfn, 
(4ih  id  );  1  Prest.  Omv.  3'1  ('2nd  ed.);  and  4  Byihcw. 

Cfjnr  1 .1  . :  liiallV  edit. ),  1  1  7. 

The  owner  of  laod»  of  gavelkind  tenure  [Gavslxind] 
may  convey  them  by  feoffment  at  the  a^e  of  15;  and 
ibersfore  in  auch  caaei,  which  areneceasanly  rare,  a  ieoff- 
i  still  nsmiod  to.  It  ia  alao  fiequently  naad  Ihr  the 


sake  of  economy  upon  small  purchases,  in  order  to  save 
tiw  aspanse  of  a  second  deed,  whieih  is  iMMWiTy  wImiv  ibb 
eonvajanea  is  by  lease  and  ralaaaa^ 
FsItA  (Zoology),  the  third  «d«r  of  XraaaMdSs, 

cording  to  Linnaus.  The  following  is  his  char^f  tcr  of  the 
order:  upper  incisor  teeth  (pnmtfre»\  six,  rather  acui» 
Uicutiuscmi) ;  canine  te<  tli  ul  iar)'.  The  order  contains 
the  following  genera:— I.  Phoca  (the  Seals) ;  2.  Canit  (iba 
Dogs,  Wolves,  Foxea,  Hynnas.  and  Jadtah.;  ;  3.  iWuCtho 
Cata,  Lionsy  UgatSi  Lsopaida,  i^pmas,  nd  smaber  eats); 
4.  Piverra  fthe  Iidineomena,  Goatis,  ^Bkonk  (PidornU), 
Civets,  and  Genets);  5.  Mustela  (the  Ott-  rs,  Clutton.  Mar- 
tens, Pole-cats,  Ferrets,  and  Wciiac-la,  l^l^l'Jd.:l^;  iln:  Er- 
mine, Sec);  G.  (7r*i«  (Bears,  Badt^ers,  an  1  H;no  .;i--.);  7. 
Dtdelphts  (the  Opossums);  8.  Tulpa  (the  Moles);  9_.  Sorex 
(the  Shrews);  10.  £rf«<ic<ii*  (tho  He<lge  hoi^).  Limwwia 
places  the  Ar«e  bMweea  the  orders  Brutu  and  QUnm. 

FERDINAND  I.  of  Austtia,  younger  biotfaerof  Gbmlos 
v.,  born  in  1503,  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans  during 
his  brother's  reign,  and  succeeded  him  as  emperor  in  con- 
sequence of  the  abdication  of  Charles,    ii!<  ii  was  sanctioned 
by  the  diet  of  the  empire  m  liib.    Ferdinand  had  married 
in  1521  AUM,  daughter  of  Lsdislaus  VI.,  king  of  Bohemia 
and  Hmq^,  and  sister  of  Loaiik  who  haTtng  sueeeeded 
his  Ihther  in  tte  ciown  of  those  iedma,  was  kdied  in  ibm 
disastrous  battle  of  Mohacz  by  the  Turks  in  1526,  and  left 
jio  mue.    Ferdinand,  chiiming  a  right  to  the  succession 
in  the  name  of  his  wife,  the  .states  of  Bohemia  ;ii  k i,  .v- 
ledged  him,  but  m  Uun<2ary  a  strung  party  declared  for 
John  of  Zapoli,  palatine  of  TnvnsyhTwia.   This  was  the 
b^innine  of  a  long  and  desolating  war,  interrupted  by 
occasional  tmees.  in  which  Solyman,  sultan  of  the  TurksL 
interfered  on  behalf  of  John,  and  after  John's  death  in 
1540,  on  behalf  of  his  son  Sigiamund.  who  continued  to 
hold  a  part  of  Hungary  till  ihe  death  uf  Ferdinand.  In 
Bohemia  the  religious  disputes  between  the  CallisttnefL 
who  were  a  remnant  of  the  Hussites  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, occasioned  ooosiderable  uneasiness  to  Ferdinand, 
who  ftnind  at  last  that  it  was  bis  policy  to  tolerate  the 
former.   At  tho  same  time  howccr  he  effected  a  thorough 
change  in  the  institutions  of  that  kingdom  by  declaring  the 
crown  of  Bohemia  bercditan.  in  his  family,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  states.  This  gave  nsc  to  a  confederacy  which 
opposed  ["  rcjiKind  by  force  of  arms,  but  was  at  length  over- 
powered and  dissolved.  On  being  |in»elainied  Emperor  of 
Germany,  after  having  signed  certau  eonditioos  vith  dm 
doctors,  which  defined  the  boundaries  of  the  imperial  au- 
thority and  gave  security  to  the  Protestant  religion.  Fer- 
diiiiiiid  iiutilietl  his  election  to  Pope  Paul  IV.,  expressing  a 
desire  to  be  crowued  by  his  hands.    Paul  refused,  under 
tlio  plea  that  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  was  effected 
without  the  consent  of  the  papal  see.  and  required  a  &eah 
election  to  be  made.    Ferdinand,  indignant  at  these  pre- 
tensions, ordered  his  ambassador  to  ouit  Rome.  Pan!  how- 
ever dying  soon  after,  his  successor,  Pius  IV.,  showed  him- 
self more  tractable  in  acknowledging  Ferdinand  as  head  of 
the  empire.  It  was  then  resolved  by  the  electors.  Pruteslaat 
a,s  well  as  Catholic,  that  in  future  no  emperor  should  re- 
ceive the  crown  irum  the  hand&  uf  the  pope,  and  that, 
instead  of  the  customary  form  in  which  the  emperor  aiaeS 
professed  his  obedience  to  tho  head  of  the  chiuieh,  a  mem 
complimentary  epistle  should  be  snhstitiited;  and  this  was 
obserN'ed  on  the  election  of  Maximilian,  son  of  Ferdinand, 
as  king  of  the  Romans,  a  title  which  ensured  his  succession 
to  the  empire.    Thus  ended  the  last  renuiins  of  that  tem- 

Kral  dependence  of  the  German  empire  on  the  aee  of 
>me  wSieh  had  boon  llw  ml^aetaf  ao  many  eaptiooawlm 
and  warn. 

Ferdinand  contimied  tbronghont  bis  reign  to  bold  the 

balance  even  between  the  Protectants  ainl  Catholirs  with 
regard  to  their  mutual  toieriUioii  <iud  ouiwaid  iiannony  ;  be 
even  endeavoured,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  effect  a  union 
of  the  two  communions,  by  trying  to  persuade  the  Protest- 
ants to  send  deputies  to  and  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
the  couDctl  assembled  at  Trent.  Ibis  however  ihwj  raflisul 
to  do.  nnlem  their  tbeotcfianB  were  aekoowledeed  aa  eqtml 
in  dignity  to  the  Roman  C^Atholic  bishops,  and  unless  the 
council  were  transferrecl  from  Trent  to  some  city  of  the 
empire.  Ferdinand,  on  the  other  side,  in  order  to  c<jnciha'.e 
some  at  least  of  the  various  diaaentiug  sects  in  his  owu  hef«- 
dttary  states,  attempted  to  obtain  of  the  pope,  among  othw 
ooncessien%  the  use  of  the  eup  at  the  eummaiMm<tabto  tar 
th»laity,aDdtbaiibafqfofBMUBi^gti»fthtrriailti  KualT. 
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however,  module  as  be  was.  would  not  listen  to  these  two 
concessions,  especially  the  latter,  and  the  negotiatioiui  were 
still  pending  with  icgard  to  the  former,  ivben  the  emperor 
died  at  Yientia  in  Jnn,  1964.  He  left  three  tons :  1.  Maxi- 

Tniliaii,  M lio snccet'<le(l  him  as  emperor, archduke  of  A 
irnl  kmc^  oi  Bohemia  and  Hiinsfary;  2.  Ferdinand,  whom 
!if  inailr-  count  of  Tyrol;  3,  Charles,  whom  he  appointed 
'take  of  StyTia,Carmthia,  and  Carniola.  Upon  the  whole, 
ihe  administration  of  Ferdinand  was  able  and  enlighteiwd; 
be  maintained  nlidou*  peaee  in  Oernaoy^  ha  afEMied  some 
tuvfVil  reforms,  and  ha  taw  tha  elouns  at  the  cennni  of 
Trent.  (Coxe,  IJistury  of  the  Home  (^Amttiai  DoDhain, 
Iltstnn/  fif  thf  (iermanie  Ertrpire,) 

FERDINAND  II.  of  Austria,  son  of  Clmrlts.  duke  of 
Styricu  and  grandson  of  Fuiditmtid  I.,  8uc«:eedcd  \m  cousin 
Matthias  in  1619.  But  the  states  of  Bohemia,  who  were 
alraady  in  open  levolt  afaiiistllatthiaet  hoth  from  |Mliiical 
and  religious  reftued  to  aaknowledge  Perainand, 

and  declared  the  throne  vacant  Count  Thorn,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Bohemian  in^urfi^ents,  was  joined  by  tho 
tlissidcnls  of  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Up(>er  Austria,  and  Fer- 
dinand f<Mind  himself  besieged  within  the  walk  of  Vienna 
by  thu  rebels,  who  threatened  to  put  to  death  hit  minis- 
ters, aa  they  had  dona  with  the  envamor  «f  Pngua  and  kia 
eeereCaiy,  whom  they  Had  hurled  fH>m  the  windowi  of  the 
town-house,  au  l  to  confine  Ferdinand  himself  in  a  monas- 
tery, and  eduoalti  his  children  in  the  Protestaiit  laith.  His 
friends  however  found  means  to  rdiM>  the  siege,  and  Ferdi- 
nand hastened  to  Crermnny  to  claim  the  miperial  crown, 
having  been  acknowledged  king  of  the  Romans  during  the 
reign  of  hiipaadaeeseor.  Ha  eaniad  his  eketion  by  means 
of  the  O^oHe  electors,  who  fbrmed  the  majority.  But 
Hie  Bohemian  stale-;  --leoted  as  fhi  i r  king  Frederic,  Count 
Palatine,  sOii  la  iaw  ol  James  I.  ul  Eagland,  and  Hungary 
joined  in  tho  revolt,  sujjportod  by  Belhrdiem  Gahor.  iinncc 
of  Tmnsylvania.  This  was  the  beginning  of  tiie  Thirty 
Yi;an»'  War,  a  war  both  religious  and  political,  and  one  of 
the  most  desolating  in  the  history  of  modem  Europe.  In 
the  midst  of  dieae  diSealtias  Ferdinand  was  ably  sup- 

?iortc'd  by  his  general.  Count  de  Tilly,  who  rocflnquercd 
Job  emia  and  expelled  Frederic.  Hungary  was  sxhi  after 
obliged  to  submit,  and  Bethlehem  Gabor  sued  for  peace. 
Another  confederacy  was  formed  against  Ferdinand  by  the 
Protestant  states  of  Saxony,  supported  by  Christian  IV.  of 
Denmark,  who  pat  himself  at  their  head  in  1625.  Fer- 
ffinand  opposed  to  hhn  Tilly  and  WsUstoin,  or  WaUenstein, 
another  commander  of  extraordinary  abilities.  In  two 
campaigns  the  confederates  were  defeated,  Chri.<i!tian  wn* 
driven  into  his  hereditary  states,  and  the  peace  of  Lubcck, 
!  B29,  put  au  end  to  the  war.  Ferdinand  now  adopted 
measures  of  retaliation  which  drove  the  Protestants  to 
dttspair :  he  abolished  the  ezeicise  <tf  the  Piotastant  re- 
hg:ion  in  Bohemia ;  he  exiled  or  |mt  to  death  the  leaders  of 
that  and  other  dissident  communions;  he  confiscated  their 
pro[)erty;  seven  hundred  nolilo  families  wuro  proscribed, 
and  the  common  people  were  forced  to  change  their  faitli. 
Abore  30,000  families,  preferring  their  conacienoes  to  their 
country,  sought  wftigB  in  FtaMstant  iliteii.  Ferdinand 
intooded  to  cany  on  tha  Mine  sweeping  meaeares  through- 
out Oenitatiy,  bat  here  he  adopted  a  move  eaatious  plan. 
He  bepan  by  diTidtng  the  Protestants  or  Lutherans  from 
the  L'alvinists,  and  he  culled  for  the  execution  of  a  former 
;  i  tv>liich  allowed  to  tin  loruier  only  the  free  exercise  of 
tlieir  reli^on,  but  condemned  the  Colvinists  to  apostacy  or 
exile,  lie  also  insisted  on  the  restitution  of  such  eccle- 
mstieal  uoper^  aa  the  Plotestanta  had  seised  since  the 
treaty  of  Plissatt  i&  1631.  Tha  FMMeetant  ptineeawere 
eompelled  in  many  cases  to  give  up  the  lands  and  revenues 
which  they  had  seued  to  the  monastic  and  collef^iato  bodies, 
thtii  t  :  nier  owners.  But  the  Catholic  princes  prevented 
the  entire  execution  of  the  decree.  Thev  had  themselves, 
in  the  general  confusion  which  followed  the  reformatioti, 
seised  upon  acdasiastieal  pK^erty,  which  thqr  did  not 
wish  to  restore^  and  thejr  moreover  IMt  jeshnis  ef  the 
threatening  power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  allied  as  it  was 
to  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  same  house.  They  feared  also 
that  they  might  be  made  as  completely  dependent  upon 
the  emperor  as  the  grandees  uf  bpain  had  become  upon  their 
king.  In  this  feeling  they  secretly  encouraged  their  Pro- 
tettaut  countrymen  in  resisting  tne  Airther  execution  of 
the  deeree.  The  diet  at  Ratislwn.  on  Ferdinand's  request 
that  his  son  Maximilian  might  be  elected  king  of  the 
Romans,  replied  by  insisting  that  tiie  empetor  should 


reduce  iiis  army  and  dismiss  Waldstein,  who  had  rendered 
himself  hateful  by  the  disorderb  of  his  troops.  Soon  afkaiw 
wardsOnstovusAdolphiis  landed  in  Pomerania,  and  put  him* 
self  at  the  bead  of  the  PNtestont  party  in  Germany.  The 
e  vents  of  the  memorable  campui  Mw  ihst  followed  are  well 
known  from  Schiller's  '  Thirty  Yearh'  War,'  and  other  his 
torians.  [Gustavus  Aixjlphos.]  The  Protestant  cause 
triumphed  in  Germany  until  Gustavus  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Latsen,  1632,  after  which  the  SwedflS  and  German  Pto* 
testanto  eontinued  the  war;  but  the  netory  of  Nordlingen, 
gained  by  Ferdinand,  eldest  son  of  the  emperor,  had  the 
effect  of  delachiniT  the  elector  of  Saxony  from  the  Swedes, 
an  example  followed  by  almost  all  the  other  German  states. 
Ferdinand  died  in  February,  lti:J7,  after  having  witnessed 
the  electioti  and  coronation  of  his  son  Ferdinand  as  king 
of  the  Romans. 

Ferdmand  II.  reigned  in  vary  troubled  times ;  his  bigot^ 
and  intolennee  were  the  caQse  of  most  of  his  troubles,  but 
he  was  not  deficient  in  abiliti  - :  -  perseverance.  His  con- 
nivance at  the  assassination  ot  his  best  general,  Waldstein, 
whoso  ambition  and  arrogance  had  made  him  siHpeatad 
and  feared,  is  an  everlasting  biot  on  lii^  memory. 

FERDINAND  III.,  son  of  Ferdmand  II.,  had  to  eon- 
tinue  the  war  against  the  Swedes,  whs  had  been  joined  1^ 
the  Freneb,  Ibr  several  years  more,  until  the  peace  of  West* 
phalia,  1648,  put  an  end  to  the  I  s  1  t  ing  struggle.  This 
celebrated  treaty  forms  an  imporuiu  epo<  h  in  the  history 
of  Germany  and  of  Europe.  The  remainder  of  tho  reign 
of  Ferdinand  III.  was  passed  in  tranquillity.  He  died  in 
1657,  leaving  behind  nun  the  eharaetor  of  a  wise,  tem- 
perate, and  a  brave  prines.  Ha  wis  suocaeded  by  Us  aoo. 
Leopold  I. 

FERDINAND  I.  of  Naples  was  the  natural  son  of  AI- 
fon-.o  V.  of  ilragun  and  of  Sicily,  His  father  ohtainctl  of 
the  Neapolitan  uaruns  m  jjarliament  assembled,  in  1-1.1'2. 
the  acknowledi^ent  of  Ferdinand,  as  duke  of  Calabria  and 
heir  to  the  crown  of  Naplei^  thus  securing  to  his  favourite 
and  only  son  one  of  his  seraiial  hingdoms,  as  Araeon,  Sar- 
dinia, and  Sicily  devolved  upon  John  of  Aragon.  Alfonso's 
brother.  In  145S.  after  the  death  of  hi  ?'nther,  Ferdinand 
as.sumed  the  crown  of  Naples.  Pope  Cjilixsus  III.  refused 
him  tlu^  investiture,  whicii  however  was  graiitwl  to  him  by 
Pius  II.,  the  sticcessor  of  Calixius.  U is  reign  began  weU^ 
but  a  conspiiaey  of  the  barons,  who  called  in  John  of  Aigotl, 
who  had  some  noiete  clsim  to  the  throne,  throw  the  coun- 
try into  a  civil  war.  Ferdunnd.  assisted  by  Scanderbeg, 
prince  of  Albania,  gave  bottle  to  John  near  Tr oi  i  .  i  .\pulia 
and  defeated  him  completely,  in  the  year  14tii.  Alier  the 
battle  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  revolteil  barons  upon 
cuuciliatory  terms,  but  in  a  short  time,  breakini;  the  treaty, 
ho  put  to  death  two  of  tham»  an  act  which  kept  ali\*e  the 
joalouqr  and  fmis  of  the  rest  In  1480  Mohammed  11.  sent 
an  annsment  on  the  eoast  of  Apulia,  whioh  took  the  town 
of  Otranto  and  caused  great  alarm  in  all  Italy.  Ferdinand, 
however,  ouickly  recalled  his  son  Alfonso,  duke  of  Calabria, 
who  was  then  in  Tuscany  at  the  head  of  an  army,  1  ^vlio 
retook  Otranto.  A  fresh  conspiracv  of  the  baruus  broke 
out,  encouragc<l  by  Pope  Innocent  Vlll.,  but  it  was  again 
repressed,  and  Ferdinand  solemnly  promised  a  general 
amnesty.  But  he  kept  his  word  no  better  than  belwe.  ftr 
having  contrived,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  his 
niece,  to  collect  at  Naples  most  of  the  leading  barons,  be 
arrrsted  them  alt,  and  threw  them  into  prison,  where  roost 
uf  Uiom  were  strangled.  The  whole  uf  this  tragedy,  which 
was  attended  by  circumstances  of  fearf\il  treachery  and 
cruelty,  is  eloquently  related  by  Porsio  in  his  work.  La  dm- 
gkira  da  Baroni  conira  U  ite  Fmb'nando  I.  Ferdinand 
continued  to  reign  ftir  several  years  after  this,  feared  and 
hated  by  his  subjects,  and  himself  ui  perpetual  anxiety, 
which  was  increased  by  the  advance  of  Charles  VIII.  of 
France,  who  was  commg  for  the  purpose  of  a.sscrting  his 
claims,  derived  from  the  Anjous,  to  ine  throne  of  Naples. 
In  the  midst  of  the  alarm  at  the  upprouchinir  storm,  which 
he  had  not  the  means  of  averting,  Ferdtiund  died  in  149^ 
at  the  age  of  71.  Ue  was  succeeded  by  lua  son  AlfiniBOk  n 
ffloomy  and  cruel  prince,  who,  teirilsd  at  the  approaoh  ti 
the  French,  abdicated  in  favour  of  fab  SOU  Ferdlhand,  anl 
retired  to  a  convent  in  Sicily. 

FERDIN.\ND  II.  was  very  voun'.;  when  he  found  him- 
self ooeuming  a  throne  threatened  by  enemies  from  without 
and  by  UsafTectioii  from  wiihiu.  He  endeavoured  to  rally 
his  troops  sgainst  the  French,  but  bein^  fbisaken  by  all,  hia 
withdrew  to  Sicily  with  hb  unde  Frcdeiio.  The  Krench 
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occupied  Naples,  where  their  conduct  sooti  diii^u&ted  the 
NeaoolHuns,  w  hile  the  other  states  of  Italy  formed  a  k>a<,'ue 
•gainst  th«ni  ia  the  North.  Ferdinand  sa  uced  the  oppor- 
tunitv  to  ask  autitance  from  Ferdinmul  V.  of  Spain,  who 
■ent  Dim  Ui  great  Oiptaia  Gowalo  of  Cocdova  with  a  fao^jr  of 
treopi.  who  toon  weoiiqaered  flw  Idngdon  of  Naples.  Fer- 
dinand returned  in  trivimph  to  hU  capita),  but  did  not  Ion? 
enjoy  his  prosperity:  ho  died  suddenly  in  14'J6,  at  the  age 
of.28  yeara,  regretted  by  his  subjects,  wlio  had  forraod  yreat 
bopotofhim  from  bis  amiable  qualities  and  abihiies.  Ho 
was  aueeeeded  by  hiji  uncle  Frederic,  who  was  soon  after 
treeeberoukly  deprived  of  hia  kiagdooi  by  his  pretended 
ally,  Ferdinand  of  Spain. 

FKRDINi^ND  IIL  of  Naplai  k  tboiame  vFkiDiNAMD 
V.  OK  Shaiw. 

FERDINAND  IV.  of  Naples,  aftcrwarfs  styled  Ferdi- 
uaud  I.  of  Uie  United  Kingdom  of  (he  Two  Sicilies,  bom  in 
January  1 791,  was  the  aon  of  Don  Carlos  of  Bourbon,  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  aft^ards  Charles  III.  of  Spain.  The 
life  of  Ferdinand  is  remarkable,  not  bo  much  on  account  of 
iiis  personal  cliaracier,  a-;  from  the  uncommnn  length  of  his 
reign  and  its  many  vicissitudes  being  clo««ly  conneciad  with 
all  the  $^eat  events  of  Europe  during  the  last  half  century, 
as  well  as  the  singular  ^ood  (brtune  which  attended  him  to 
the  end  of  his  life  with  httle  or  no  OKortion  on  his  part.  The 
education  of  Ferdinand  was  greatly  neglected.  He  wa.s  little 
more  than  eight  years  of  age  when  his  father  Charles,  being 
called  to  the  throne  of  S])am  by  the  deuth  of  his  brother 
Ferdinand  VI.,  made  over  to  him  the  kingdom  «f  Naples 
and  Sicily,  appointing  a  council  of  regency,  at  the  beau  of 
whieh  he  placed  the  Marquis  Tanacei,  an  able  minister, 
who  however  does  not  seem  to  hare  been  very  anxtons  about 
the  instruction  of  his  young  soTereign.  In  April  1768, 
Ferdinand,  being  now  of  age,  married  Maria  Carolina  of 
Austria,  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  a  princess  accomplished, 
clever,  and  ambitious,  who  in  fkct  ruled  under  her  hus- 
band's name  till  her  death,  assisted  by  the  various  ministers 
who  succeeded  each  other  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  the  king 
^ioielf  being  generally  passive,  and  his  time  being  much 
engrossed  by  hunting,  snooting,  and  other  diversions.  Yet 
Ferdinand  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  good  sense  or  na- 
lurul  pt^ni>trntion  ;  he  often  -law  thins^s  more  clearly  than 
tho^e  aroun<l  liim,  which  li?' manifest  from  many  of  his  shrewd 
though  blunt  n-iimrks  which  are  *itill  rfincmbi>rod  at  Naples: 
but  his  want  of  instraotion,  of  which  be  was  aware,  and  his 
dislike  of  application,  prevented  him  ftom  exerting  or  en- 
ibniiig  bis  own  judgment.  The  flnt  30  yean  of  his  reign, 
fliooe  of  the  regency  included,  were  fbr  Naples  years  of 
peace  and  compaiaiive  happiness :  many  usefiil  refirnis 
were  effected  by  his  ministers,  and  es|>ecially  hy  Tanucci. 
who  continued  at  the  head  of  affairs  till  1777.  A  detailed 
account  of  these  reforms,  in  the  various  departments  of 

Sublic  education,  eooleiiBStieal  discipline,  feudal  jurisdictions, 
nancial  economy,  and  the  administration  of  jnatiee.  is 
given  by  CoUeita,  in  his  able  and  impartial  *  Storia  del 
Reame  ai  Napoli,'  1814.  and  also  by  C  i  *  Hrloff  in  the 
2nd  volume  of  his  '  Mcmoires  sur  Ic  Royauinc  de  Naples.* 
Ferdinand  w.is  very  popular,  especially  \\\\h  the  lower 
classes;  and  as  he  was  the  first  king  born  at  Naples  for  cen- 
turies past,  ihey  called  him  emphatically  '  our  king.' 

Tanucei  beii^  dismiited  in  1777  ibr  having  objected  to 
the  queen  taking  her  seat  in  the  ooundl  of  state,  Oireeeiolo 
and  others  fillowed  for  a  short  time,  until  John  Atton.  an 
Ktiiflisbinan,  and  a  naval  otiicer  in  the  service  of  Leo;  old  nf 
Tum  .iny,  was  sent  for  to  orjjanizc  the  Neapolitan  navv  and 
army,  which  bad  fallen  into  decline  dunnu'  a  long  season 
ofpsaee.  The  advancement  of  Acton  wa>  e\tremvly  rapid ; 
be  was  nude  general,  then  laptain-general  of  tbe  kingoom, 
and  lastly  premier,  or  rMher  sole  minister  (fbr  the  other  mi- 
nistors  were  merely  his  creatures),  and  in  this  office  he 
remained  for  many  years.  His  administration  wa«  neither 
so  economical  nor  so  m  ;se  tw  that  ofTanucci.  Thii.i^s  went 
on  however  ouietly  and  smoothly  for  several  years,  jet  a 
eoifidefable  augree  of  liberty  of'  speech,  and  «ven  Oi  die 
pnas,  prevailed  at  Naples,  and  the  country  was  proeperous 
and  the  people  eontented  imtil  tbebreaktng  o«t  ofthe  French 
revolution,  of  which  Naples,  however  remote,  felt  thcshcK-k. 
Thu  queen  being  the  sister  of  Marie  Antoinette,  was  indit; 
iiant  at  the  treatment  he.'  relatives  of  France  met  with  at 
tbe  hatidii  of  llku  rvvolutiunints ;  and  as  many  young  men 
at  Naples,  mostly  belonging'  to  the  higher  ranks  of  society, 
ssewisd  to  approve  of  the  prinanles  of  the  revolution,  the 
eanift  took  akrm,  and  die  BStt  wbe  had  alwayi  been  a-sene 


to  reform  and  improvement  seised  the  opportunity  to  regain 
tlit>  ascendancy.  This  was  an  epoch  of  a  re  action  in  tile 
intvnial  politics  of  Naples.  Arrests  were  made,  and  a 
giunta,  or  state  tribunal,  was  formed  to  try  the  real  or  pre- 
tended ooQspiratora,  thiae  of  whom  ware  eenlepoed  to  death, 
others  to  perpetual  impruonmsnt,  but  the  majority  (against 
whom  the  judyex,  notwithstanding  all  the  cxtTtitm>  of  th» 
attorney-general,  Vanni,  could  find  no  evidcii»»>,  were  ac 
quitted  alter  four  years'  confinement. 

The  court  of  Naples  had  joined  the  first  coa  ition  againai 
France  in  1 793,  and  had  sent  some  troops  to  join  the  Ana>- 
trians  in  the  Nor"  of  Italv, and  otben  ajthaaymdwm  t» 
tlie  expedition  against  Tbuion.  In  17M,  howofer,  alarmed 
by  the  s^l^(■e-.^e>,  o  f  Ikinaparte,  a  peace  was  concluded  with 
the  DiH'ciory  hy  puymg  a  few  millions  of  francs.  In  I  79i. 
the  French  having  occupied  tlie  papal  stale,  the  court  of 
N^tles  formed  a  secret  alliaoce  with  Austria,  England,  and 
Russia,  but,  instead  of  waiting  for  thu  opemn^  of  tbe  cam- 
paign in  Lombardy,  which  wiu  to  take  plaee  in  the  folluv- 
ing  spring,  the  NeapoliUn  army.  60.000  strong,  began 
hostibties  in  November,  l"9f>.  and  marched  upun  Rome, 
which  it  occupied  only  for  a  few  days,  a*  the  French  ge- 
neraU.  having  collected  their  force-,  otiaiked  and  routed 
several  divuions  of  the  Neapolitans,  and  cut  off  tbe  commu- 
ntealions  between  the  rest ;  a  general  panic  spread  throogh 
the  army ;  the  king,  who  had  aceompanied  it  as  Ibr  aa  Romsi, 
fled  back  to  Naples ;  Mack,  who  was  bb  eommand«r-in> 
chief,  f<illowe<l  his  example ;  and  ofthe  various  corps  that  were 
left  to  themseUes  witliout  any  concerted  ulan  or  preparations 
in  case  of  a  reverse,  some  were  dispersea  or  made  pri.som  ns 
and  others  made  good  their  retreat  to  their  own  frontit^ 
wbittier  the  French  followed  them  closely.  TIte  greatest  con- 
fusion prevailed  at  the  court  of  Naplse;  the  quoM.  beaet  by 
informers,  fancied  that  the  capital  was  ftlll  of  eonspinton, 
and  determined  to  withdraw  to  Ricily.  Fi  r  ViTrr  nd  was 
easily  persuaded  to  do  the  same,  and  the  los.il  ij.indy  left 
Naples  on  the  2l8t  of  December,  1  The  French  mean* 
time  were  approaehing,  and  tbe  populace,  left  without  a 
government  and  exetted  by  denimetationa  against  the 
Jacobins,  rose,  murdered  a  number  of  persoM^  and  to 
three  days  fought  desperately  against  the  ad^Miong  French 
in  the  f.tre<^ts  of  the  cai>ital.  The  events  of  NapU-s  in  17S9 
form  a  romantic  but  iut*st  tragical  epis  Kle  in  the  histu.T  of 
the  Continental  war,  and  they  have  become  the  i heme  of 
numerous  narratives.  The  best  aCrounis  arc  given  by  Col- 
leta,  already  mentioned,  by  Cuoco,  *  Saggio  Storia  sulls 
Rivoliizione  di  Napoli.'  ana  in  a  work  ceiled  *  Sketch  <rf 
Popular  Tumults,*,  London.  1837.  The  reverses  «rf  die 
French  in  Lombardy  in  the  spring;  of  1799,  obliged  th  r,  ; 
abandon  Naples,  leaving  only  a  !>uiaU  garrison  m  u.  IL- 
native  republicans,  or  patriots  as  they  were  i  ailed,  w ere  tt « 
and  disliked  by  the  lower  classes.  Cardinal  Ruffo^  laaded 
in  Calabria  from  Sicily,  and  preached  a  sort  of  political  sad 
religious  eraiade  aninst  the  French  and  their  pnitisam 
and  the  whole  kinj^ilom  was  r»-«OBquenid  fbr  Ferdinand  in 
u  short  time.  .\  dreadful  re-action  took  place,  in  wl.i  \. 
thousands  lost  their  lives,  either  murdered  by  the  royalt*t». 
or  condemned  by  the  c<jurts  instituted  tO  try  all  thOM  Whs 
wene  accused  of  republicaoism. 

Ferdinand  returned  to  Naples,  and  in  1601  be  oonehldedL 
through  the  mediation  of  Ruaria.  a  treatjr  of  peaee  v^tb 
Ftranee.  But  the  past  events  and  dieprpieriptious  that  had 
taken  place  in  his  name  had  destroyed  all  confidence  be- 
tween the  (government  and  the  more  enlifrhtened  j  a:  t  ot  tL« 
nation.  In  iHdSihe  court  of  NapU  -  i  jiLiaiited  li  sec >nd 
politioil  error,  worse  than  that  of  17U8.  Whilo  pruioisitif 
to  be  at  peace  with  Fianoe,  it  entered  secretly  into  the  coali- 
tion afamst  that  pomr;  uid  while  N^pohnn  was  deCeatui^ 
the  Austrfans  on  the  Dannbe,  Russian  and  English  troop* 
were  landed  at  Naples  to  join  the  army  of  thai  kiii;;i';  .ui 
t"jr  the  avowed  purpose  of  attacking  the  French  in  ;ln: 
north  of  Italy.  The  consequence  was,  that  Napolenn.  ai.:  - 
his  victory'  ai  AoisterliUt,  declared  ibat  '  the  Bouihuti  it- 
nasty  had  OOBSM  to  reign  at  Naples,'  and  he  sent  a  force 
under  Maasena  to  oenny  that  kingdom.  Ferdutand  and 
hk  court  withdrew  to  SSeily  a  second  time,  wbevs,  beir.^ 
pmfeetod  hy  the  Englisli  forces,  they  remained  till  A 
desultory  but  cruel  warfare  was  carried  on  for  sfveral  ><;in 
III  Calabria  between  the  jn i : ii>  of  Ferdinand  .ind  li;  -^' 
of  Murat,  whom  Napoleon  had  made  king  of  Napltai,  ttic 
details  of  which  art  vividly  described  by  Botta,  '  SUra 
d'  Italia.'  24tb  book,  towards  the  end.  But  even  in  BioiLi 
theidgnof FeeduauddidnelniiaBiealh  TWewMm 
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extrara^.iiit  in  its  txpLMulilurc,  the  queen  was  as  arljitrarv 
ij  ever,  uiiil  gr<jal  jealou.sy  existed  tR^twi-oli  the  Sirilian-, 
and  tli(^  NiMpdliian  courtiers  and  emigrants.  But  iSicily 
had  a  ;jarliauicDl  consisting  of  thrt-c  onk-rs,  barons,  cler^,') , 
and  deputies  of  the  townsi,  and  the  jiarliament  would  not 
unction  the  lefjring  of  fkerii  tues.  TIm  queen  then  otdeted 
the  imprifonment  of  Are  of  tho  moet  mHoential  bafons. 
Meantime  it  wa>"  ■:it'-;i(  p:cd  that  that  prince*<!,  who  had  ron- 
ceived  a  dislike  aga^n^t  the  English,  wlmin  she  considered 
IS  a  check  upon  her,  entertained  set  rd  ri  inmuiiiriii ions 
with  Napoleon,  wb"  in  IfslO  had  married  her  grund-nitve, 
Maria  Louisa.  A  conspiracy  against  the  English  was  dis- 
ivvered  at  Meuina.  All  these  euemnstuiees  obligod  the 
Kuglish  ynrernment  to  intorfbn,  uhI  in  Jutwrr,  I81t. 
Eerdinand  resigned  Itii  MlttlOri^  into  the  hands  of  his 
eldest  son,  Francis.  A  parliament  was  assembled,  which 
ab  ^shed  feudality,  and  framed  a  new  constitution  upon  a 
liberal  ba&is.  The  queen's  influence  was  now  at  an  end. 
and  after  some  fruiiles  intrignel  alw  embarked  in  1813  for 
CkinstantinopH  tnm  whence  an  weot  to  VietuiB,  iritore 
she  died  in  the  iUlowing  jreir.  For  an  a  untof  theae 
imnortant  Sicilian  transactions  sec  Botta,  and  also  a  work 
styled  De  la  Sicile  et  sen  Riipjinrt.i  arec  F Ansl''t''t'r''  a 
rcjxiqur  dt'  la  Cous/Hutijn  ite  |sr2.  P. ins  IH-j:.  In  IhN 
Ferdinand  resumed  the  reins  of  fjovernment,  and  opened 
in  person  the  SsLulian  parliament  of  that  year.  In  1815, 
aAer  the  defeat  of  Joachim  Murat  by  tlie  Austrians,  Fer- 
dinand was  recalled  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  in  Jtuie  of 
that  year  he  returned  to  his  old  capital.  In  a  well  written 
proclamation  to  the  Neapolitans  he  promised  them  pence,  u 
complete  furgetfiilness  of  the  past,  impartial  justice,  and  a 
steady  adinini»tration.  And  now  that  he  fur  the  first  time 
acted  by  him»elf,  ho  kept  his  word.  The  government  of 
Ferdinand  at  Naples  from  1815  till  1820  was  mild,  impar- 
tial, and  orderly.  This  is  attested  br  Colletta.  a  liberal 
vriter,  b.  viii.  sec.  50,  of  his  History.  But  in  Sicily,  hsTin;; 
dissolved  the  parliament,  ho  never  convoked  it  afterwards. 
By  a  decree  i  f  Ue<  ember,  18 IG,  he  assumed  the  title  of 
Krrduiaiid  I.,  King  of  the  Unit<  d  Kini^iloin  of  the  Two 
Su  llies,  declaring  that  Sicily  and  Nfiplcs  formed  no  longer 
distinct  stately  but  wete  both  subject  to  the  same  system  of 
go\  eminent. 

Meantime  a  secret  society,  called  Carbonari,  were  spreading 
themselves  tk&t  through  the  kinu^ilom.  especially  among  the 
landed  pruprietuniin  the  piuvnict-.  and  coii-ef)Ucntl\  through 
the  ranks  uf  the  provincial  inilitia.  Tlic  hind  lax,  which  was 
mo  V  than  'JO  per  cent,  on  the  rent,  inadf  this  class  of  people 
■:otisfled  and  leady  Ibr  change.  The  origin  of  this  society 


or  sect,  for  it  was  reugions  as  well  as  political,  is  somewhat 
ebeeure:  it  seems  to  have  oome  from  France  into  Italy,  and 
fnis  established  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  under  Mnrat,  with 

his  sanctiun  ;  but  was  afterward-,  pmscribed  by  him,  and  it 
ihen  found  favour  with  the  court  of  Sicily.  (Memoirs  nf 
Secret  Societies  qf  the  South  n/ Italy,  LAnvlon,  St  e 

aUo  Botta,  book  xxi v.,  and  Colletta, book  viii.j  Colletta  thus 
describes  its  tendency :  *  The  Carbonari  soread  among  the 
minor  orders  of  society,  who,  rallying  round  the  principle  of 
dvil  equality,  move  forward  in  a  body  pressing  unon  the 
hifjher  oiil'.r^;  an  inipuUc  which  in  a  Virtuous  and  moral 
coiiiiuuniiy  tends  to  establish  democratic  institutions,  but 
which  in  our  own  corrupt  and  profligate  state  of  s<>ciety 
tcnd.s  only  to  a  change  of  matters  under  the  forms  and  the 
laiu;uagu  of  democracy. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  1820,  a  milit<jry  revolt,  led  br  two 
subalterns,  broke  out  in  a  re^ment  of  cavalry  stationed 
near  Naples;  other  troops  joiiie<l  in  it,  and  the  Carbonari 
of  the  capital  and  provinces  oiwnly  espoused  Us  cause,  de- 
manding a  representative  constitution  for  the  kinj^dom. 
Ferdinuid,  pwssed  by  bta  ministers,  promised  to  establish 
a  constitution  in  a  Riven  lime;  but  the  Carbonari  would 
Dot  wait,  saying  it  was  better  to  adopt  one  already  made, 
namely,  that  or  the  Cortes  of  Spain,  and  thus  the  Spanish 
constitution  was  pru<lainieil.  and  a  parliament  wax  con- 
voked at  Naples.  Meant inie  the  Sicdiaii^.  ever  jealous 
uf  their  nationality,  demanded  a  separate  |  arliamcnt  for 
themselves  and  a  repeal  of  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms, which  the  parliament  at  Naples  tefttsin|t.  e  ravolt 
broke  out  at  Palermo,  which  was  put  down  after  much 
blood>hed.  Soon  after,  the  sovereigns  of  Austria.  Russia, 
and  Prussia,  awn'iublod  ;u  Tmiipau.  wrote  to  Klr^:  Ferdi- 
nand, inviting  him  to  a  c<.)nferenco  at  Lavbach,  in  Carinihia, 
without  which  they  stated  that  they  coufd  nut  acknowledge 
the  mm  tfHitm  of  gomanont  established  at  Ni^U^ 


Ferdinand,  nfler  some  demur,  obtained  leaTC  of  the  pari  la- 
ment to  proci'cfl  to  the  coiiLTess  in  December,  lf*'20,  leaving 
his  son  Vranris  as  his  vicetterent  at  Naples.  In  February, 
1821,  Ferdinand,  by  a  letter  written  inm  Laybaob,  signified 
to  his  .son  that  the  allied  sovereigns  were  detOflllined  not 
to  aeknowlodge  the  aetual  eonaatn*>oaal  govonunaat  aa 
established  at  Ne|>1es,  deeming  it  tneompatible  with  tlie 
peace  of  that  country  and  the  security  o.'  the  neisrhbourine 
states;  but  that  they  wished  Ferdinand  himself,  assisted 
by  the  wisest  ami  must  nblr  miinni,'  his  subjects,  to  give  to 
his  kingdom  institutions  calculated  to  secure  peace  and 
prosperity  to  the  roimlry.  Soon  afterwards  the  Austrian 
army  passed  the  Pu,  moviiut  on  towards  Naples.  The  'parlia- 
nent  of  Naples  determineo  epon  tesistanoe,  bat  at  the  lint 

encounter,  near  Rieti,  a  Neapolitan  di\  isiini  wiis  defeated, 
and  the  rest  of  the  nrinv  being  ulartut'ii  at  the  thought  of 
fighfinti  agninst  the  w  ill  of  i  heir  own  king. disbanded,  and  the 
Austrians  entered  Naples  without  any  further  opposition  at 
the  end  of  March,  1821.  Ferdinand  soon  afterwards  returned 
to  his  capital  en  what  mav  be  styled  bis  third  restoration. 
l%e  leading  constituMenallsta  were  allowed  to  emigrate; 
but  of  those  who  remained  some  were  tried  and  sent  to 
the  Presidii.  The  ir>JVornraent  »?ain  became  absolute,  liut 
not  so  leniriU  or  hiiLrnl  ii-^  it  wns  hcfire  Ih-MK  .M'lcr 
reigning  four  years  longer,  Ferdinand  died  suddenly  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th  or  januaij,  ISSd.  aged  seventy-six. 
having  been  king  •sty«Are  yean.  wtm  anoooeded  by 
his  son.  Francis  I. 

FKRDINAND,  or  FERNANDO  I.,  styled  the  Great, 
the  sou  of  Sancho,  called  Mayor,  king  of  Navarra  and 
Castile,  succeeded  his  I'aiher  in  10)5,  and  having  defeated 
and  killed  Vercmund,  king  of  Leon,  in  I U3y,  succeeded  him 
as  king  of  Leon  and  of  Aslurias.  Navarra  became  the  ap- 
panue  of  Ferdinand's  brother  Gaida.  Ferdinand,  called 
tbe  GvBKt,  made  var  against  the  Moon,  whom  he  drove 
away  from  the  northern  poft  of  Portugal  as  fkr  as  the  Mon- 
dcgo.  He  died  in  1065,  tfkving  three  sons,  Sanctius.  to 
whom  he  gave  Casiilo ;  AlfcniQ,  who  had  Loon;  andGoMii^ 

who  retained  Oallicia. 

FERDINAND  IL,  second  son  of  Alonso  VIIL  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  latter  kingdom  only 
in  1 1 57.  He  was  engaged  in  wars  with  Alfonso  Henrique^ 
king  of  Portugal,  and  also  with  his  own  nephew,  Alonso  of 
Oistile    He  di«l  in  1187. 

FKRDINAND  III.,  calknl  the  Saint,  son  of  .Monso  IX., 
king  of  Leon  and  of  Berengaria  of  Castile,  inherited  both 
crowns  after  the  death  of  his  parents.  Ferdinand  was  SU^ 
cessful  in  his  wars  aeainst  the  Moors  beyond  any  of  hb  pro* 
dcccssors:  he  took  from  them  Badajot  and  Merida  in  12S9, 
Cordova  in  1236,  and  Jaen,  Seville,  and  Murcia  in  1243. 
He  was  making  preparations  Ibr  carrying  the  war  into 
Africa  when  he  died,  in  r.'32.  Ferdinand  collericd  iha 
laws  of  his  predecessors  into  a  code;  he  established  the 
council  of  Castile;  he  cleared  his  states  fVom  rubbers,  and 
checked  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  nobles.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  sovereigns  of  the  old  Spanish  monarchy. 
His  son  Alonso  X.  called  *  the  Wise,*  auceeeded  him  on 
the  throne. 

FERDINAND  IV.  succeeded  his  father,  Sancho  IV., 
in  1295,  whde  yet  a  minor.  His  reign  was  engrossed 
chiefly  by  wars  with  the  Muors ;  ho  died  in  19ft,  and  Vaa 
succeeded  br  bis  son  Alonso  XI. 

FERDINAND  V.  of  Castile  and  II.  of  Aragon,  son  of 
John  II.  of  Aragon,  married  in  1469  Isabella,  daughter  of 
John  H.  of  entile,  and  heiress  to  that  crown,  bv  whom  he 
had  several  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  Knimanuel, 
king  of  Portugal;   another,  Catherine,  was   married  to 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and  the  other,  Joanna,  married 
Philip,  archduke  of  Austria,  son  of  the  emperor  Maximilian 
I.    Ferdinand  succeeded  to  the  crowns  of  Aragon  and  of 
Sicily  by  the  death  of  his  fiitber,  and  bis  wife  laabeUa  had 
already  succeeded  in  her  own  right,  and  with  the  aaiMiott  of 
the  Cortes,  to  the  throne  of  Castile  by  the  death  of  hOT 
brother,  Henry  IV.,  in  1472.    Thus  wen'  the  two  freet 
divisions  of  Spain  united,  though  the  two  kingdoms  re- 
mained under  separate  administrations  Ca-stile  was  still 
governed  in  the  name  of  the  queen  until  the  death  uf  Isa* 
bella  in  1504,  followed  by  that  of  the  archduke  Philip  in 
1 506,  when  Ferdinand,  owing  to  ttte  Insadtrof  hfi  daugntai 
Joanna.  a.ssurncd  the  government  of  Castile,  which  be  rs- 
tained  till  his  death,  when  his  grandson,  Charles  V.,  sue 
ceeded  to  the  wholo  .spk-ndid  inheritance. 

FaidliMiid  took  from  ttM  lioon  the  Juogdoa  cf  Qm 
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nftda,  their  last  potseHuon  in  Spain,  in  1492,  after  a  war  of 
wrenl  years ;  at  the  tame  time  Columbus  was  discover- 
ing for  bim  the  new  world,  where  the  Spaniards  sooo  aAer 
made  immenM  conquests.  FerdiiuniA  generaU  Gonz&lo 
of  Cordova,  conquered  f  i  1  ni  the  kin&nom  nf  Naples, 
partly  by  force,  and  jinrtly  liv  lioachery.  By  similar  means 
Ferdinand  roiiquered  Niivarra,  wliich  he  added  lu  his  otlier 
(hmuiioiu.  He  was  ttie  most  powerful  moaarch  of  his  time, 
end  wu  eho  the  cleverest ;  but  bis  ebilttiM  were  disgraced 
by  a  total  wantof  ftitb,  end  a  nekleameas  of  prioeiple  of 
wmdk  he  made  no  terople  of  boasting.  He  was  stjrteio  the 
Catholic,  n  title  which  the  kings  of  Spain  have  continued  to 
assume  over  siik  e,  in  consequence  of  his  having  cleared  the 
soil  of  Spain  of  the  Molmuuiiedans.  He  was  also  called 
the  Prudent,  and  the  \Vi>e.  Hu  was  ably  assisted  by  his 
minister, XJnmtes  [Cisnkhos],  who  emancipated  tbe  crown 
fnjm  the  power  of  the  feudal  nobles  by  raiding  troopa  at  tbe 
c\p«nae  of  the  state,  and  by  ftivouring  the  privileges  of  the 
municipal  tdv  ri-,.  Ferdinand  established  the  Inquisition  in 
Spain,  wliu'h  feaiial  tribunal  continued  till  1820,  when  it 
wa-s  finally  abohshed.  Aclinc;  from  the  same  intolerant  prin- 
ciple he  drove  away  the  Jews  from  Spain ;  but  he  also  esta- 
blished a  severe  system  of  police  throughout  his  dominions 
hf  neans  of  tbe  association  called  tbe  Santa  Hennandad, 
which  did  tninmary  justice  upon  oil  ofl^ndert  without  dit* 
tinction  of  ranks.  He  also  forbade  any  papnl  hull  to  he 
promulgated  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  royal 
council.  Ho  may  be  considered  as  the  restorer,  if  not  the 
founder,  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  FerHinan-l  (lied  in 
January,  l,)ir>.  at  sixty-three  years  of  age. 

FERDINAND  VI..  eldest  son  of  Philip  V.  of  Bourbon, 
king  of  Spain,  aueoeeded  his  fbther  in  1746.  He  made 
several  useful  reforms  in  th,  i  lrTiiiii^tration.  and  pave  en- 
couragement to  commerce  and  inannfactures.  He  had  I  lie 
character  of  a  good  and  wisw  prince,  willing  to  administer 
impartial  j  ustice,  and  willing  to  redress  tbe  grievances  of  his 
sabjects.  He  died  without  issee  in  August,  1769,  and  was 
•iMoeeded  bjr  bis  bratber  Don  Csrloa»  killK  of  tbe  Two 
Sieiliee,  whoaaramed  the  title  of  Gharies  III.  of  l^pain,  and 
eontinue<l  the  same  laudable  system  as  his  predecessor. 

FERDINAND  VU.,  eldest  son  of  Charles  IV..  kins  of 
Spain,  find  of  Maria  Louisa  of  Parmit,  was  burn  on  the  l-ith 
of  October,  1 7  84.  When  six  years  of  age,  he  was  proclaimed 
prince  of  Asturias,  At  that  time  Godoy,  afterwards  called 
tbe  Prince  of  Feaee^  was  tbefbvourite  minister  and  ruler 
at  the  Spanish  oourt.  Both  he  and  the  ()r  ^  i  ki-pt  young 
Ferdinand,  who  was  of  a  sickly  constitutuin,  in  a  stale  of 
thraldom  and  seclusion  little  suited  to  the  heir  ajtpareiit  of 
the  throne.  He  had  however  >orae  well-inforined  pre- 
ceptors; among  others  the  canon  Escoitjuiz,  who  figured 
afterwards  in  the  poUticul  events  of  his  reign.  In  1802 
Ferdinand  married  bis  first  cousin.  Maria  Antonietta, 
daughter  of  Fetdinand  IV.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  a 
princess  of  a  superior  mind,  who  endeavoured  to  restore  her 
nnsband  to  his  proper  sphere  and  influent.c  at  court;  in 
attri:i|Jtinf,'  which  she  drew  upon  herself  the  dislike  of  ;(i 
queen  and  of  the  favourite,  and  firom  that  time  both  she 
and  her  husband  were  kept  in  a  state  of  retirement  and 
bumiliatioo.  Stie  died  suddenly  in  May,  1806,  under  SQS> 
picious  eirenmstaoaes,  and  left  no  tssue. 

In  the  mean  time  the  administration  of  Spain  was  in  a 
wretched  state;  every  thing  was  done  through  bribery  or 
favour;  the  monarchy  was  sinking  lower  and  lower  in  the 
^timation  of  Europe,  having  become  a  mere  dependent  of 
France,  and  the  people  were  highly  dissatisfied.  Some 
friends  of  Ferdinand,  and  smoog  othera  his  preceptor  Es- 
coiquiz,  Ibrmed  a  plan  for  overthiowinK  the finroiuite  Godoy. 
Being  in  want  of  powerful  support,  tney  unwarily  advised 
Ferdinand  to  address  himself  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  to 
whom  the  prince  wrote  a  letter,  dated  Hth  of  October, 
18U7,  ta  which  he  complained  uf  Gudoy's  influence  and  the 
state  of  thraldom  in  which  both  the  king  his  (hther  and 
himself  were  kept,  and  cxnrcsscd  a  desire  to  form  a  con- 
nexion with  a  princess  of  Napoleon's  fiimily,  and  to  place 
himself  under  nis  protection.  A  memorial  was  at  the  same 
time  penned  by  Bscoiquiz,  and  copied  by  Ferdinand  with 
hi-  (j-.vfi  hand.  {x>inting  out  in  vivul  language  the  mal-admi- 
nistration  of  tlie  kingdom,  and  o-sking,  as  the  first  remedy 
the  di.sraLssal  of  the  favourite.  Ferdinand  >vas  to  have  read 
this  memorial  to  tbe  king  bis  father,  but  Godoy  being  ap- 
|bmA  ot  tba  |)1ot.  hastened  to  Charles,  and  told  him  that 
Us  sen  was  eonspiring  both  against  his  crown  and  bis  life. 
Vfm  tbto  F«i>iiiiaBd  was  amnted.  his  papers  were  seised. 


and  after  some  days  of  close  oonSoement  he  was  frightened 
into  an  acknowledgment  of  wlut  be  really  was  not  guilty  d 
— a  conspiracy  to  detbione  bis  own  fttiier.  Tbis  eeaodaioas 
affair  caused'  great  excitement  in  the  eoantry.  and  the 
people  in  general,  who  disliked  Godoy,  took  the  part  of  ibe 
young  prince,  who  from  his  infancy  had  been  tht-  victim  U 
court  intrigues.    Meanwhile  French  troops  had  entered 
Spain  under  the  pretence  of  marching  against  Portugal^ 
had  taken  possession  by  surprise  of  several  fonresees,  and 
Napoleon's  further  intentions  beoMning  nuwa  alaining,  the 
court  decided  upon  abandoning  Spain  add  Rtiring  to  Mexico. 
TTie  17th  of  March,  I80B,  was  fixed  for  tin   1  parture,  whc 
a  revolt  broke  outamong  the  guard**  at  Aiaujuez,  and  Godi  v 
was  in  danger  of  hi*  life;  but  Ferdinand  himself  came 
rescue  him  from  tbe  hands  of  tbe  mutineers,  i«aymg  that 
he  would  answer  for  his  appearance  beibre  tbe  proper  court. 
Kine  Charles  being  alarmed  for  bis  own  safistj*  and  per" 
oeivjbg  the  popularity  of  bis  son.  abdicated  on  th«  19th  of 
March  in  favour  of  Ferdinand,  who  assumed  the  title  of  kins 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies.    Hut  tliis  did  not  suit  Najioleon. 
who  contrived  under  specious  pretexts  to  draw  both  fatiurr 
and  son  to  Bayonne,  and  there  obliged  them  both  to  rvsun 
in  his  Ibvour.     Ferdinand  and  ms  brother  Dun  Cadta 
were  sent  to  Talleynuid's  oountiy  residenoe  at  Valcneay, 
where  they  were  treated  with  outward  marks  of  respect,  W 
kept  under  a  ntricl  watch.   There  Ferdinand  remained 
passiive  and  resij;ne<l  till  the  end  of  1813.  when  the  rever>e« 
of  the  French  both  in  Spam  and  in  Germany  induced 
Napoleon  to  restore  Ferdinand  to  the  throne  uf  Spain,  on 
condition  that  ha  should  send  the  EngUsh  out  of  the  penin- 
sula, who  were,  as  Napoleon  aaidi  spcaadtng  8aarcl9  aad 
jacobinism  in  the  eoantry.  A  treaty  to  that  eAet  was 
siffned  at  Valeti^y  between  the  two  parties,  but  the  C>rt.  * 
of.  Madrid  refused  to  ratify  it,  and  wrote  to  Ferdinand  thjit 
they  would  receive  liim  in  his  capital  as  their  lawful 
king,  provided  he  would  sign  the  constitution  which  had 
been  proclaimed  etOadis  in  1812  by  the  represenaitive*  <J 
tbe  notion.  CGoRTM.  and  refbranoes  tbecem.1  Fefdinand 
set  off  ftorn  Valency  in  March.  1814,  and  it  was  only 
on  tlie  road  that  he  l%ad  for  the  first  time  a  copy  of  tbe 
new  constitution,  havnii;  bi-eii  kept  in  isfiiorancc  till  tbca 
of  the  proceedini,^  of  the  Cortes,  except  what  be  bad  rca4 
in  the  garble<l  accounts  of  the  French  newspapers.  Go 
arriving  at  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  instead  of  procccdmg 
direct  to  Madrid,  he  went  to  Zaraggsa.  and  thence  to  Va- 
lencia, where  he  was  surrounded  by  a  host  of  people,  military 
and  civilians,  churchmen  and  laymen,  who  were  hostile  to  th« 
constitution,  and  who  adviwd  him  to  reign,  as  his  fiithere  hsd 
done  before  him,  an  absolute  kinir-    The  lower  class*.-*,  ex- 
eitod  by  the  clergy,  and  especially  by  the  friars,  were  load 
in  their  denunciations  of  the  constitution,  wbu:b  they  called 
hcvetical.  and  Ferdinand  eaatty  persuading  himself  that 
the  eonsUtution  was  unpopuhr,  (letennuied  not  to  aane- 
tion  it    At  Valencia  he  appointed  a  ministry  from  amooi 
the  servilcs,  or  absolutists ;  and  on  the  4tb  of  May,  1811, 
h  ■  issued  a  decree  annulling  the  constitution  and  all  the 
enactments  of  tlie  Cortes  made  in  his  absence.   Soon  after* 
wards  he  made  his  entrance  into  Madrid  among  tbe  accla- 
mationa  of  the  populace  and  of  the  abeolutists,  or  dcqgy 
party;  en  event  which  was  speedily  fiiUowed  by  a  viokat 
proscription  of  tbe  constitutionalists,  or  liberals,  as  they 
were  styled,  incluiling  the  members  of  the  Cortes.  As 
the  British  amba.s.sailor  had  obtained  ftxtm  Ferdinand  at 
Valencia  a  promise  that  the  punishment  of  death  should 
not  be  inflicted  for  past  political  conduct,  the  courts  ajv 
pointed  to  try  tbe  lading  eonstitutionalisis  raaorted  te 
every  kind  of  subterftage  te  orikr  to  And  tfwn  gidlcr 
of  some  imprudent  demonstration  or  expression  sine* 
the  king's  return,  and  sentences  of  imprisonment,  ex:i<v 
banishment  to  the  presidios  in  Africa,  and  confiscatioa. 
were  freely  awarded.  The  military  msHrrections  of  Porber,! 
Lacy,  and  others,  came  to  add  fresh  fuel  to  the  spirit  of  per-: 
secution,   AU  the  abuses  of  the  old  administrative  aad; 
judicial  system  now  re-appeared;  the  financeawcn  na 
wretched  state,  the  American  colonies  were  in  open  met^ . 
and  Ferdinand  was  either  kept  in  ignomnee  of  tbe  tree  ■ 
state  of  thinfjs,  or  his  natural  indecision  of  character  pr^ 
vented  him  from  allenug  his  policy.   He  was  werawvJ 
by  the  clergy  and  absolutist  party,  who,  at  that  time,; 
seemed  to  have  on  their  side  tbe  great  mass  of  the  popuU-i 
tion,  and  he  feared  and  hated  the  Utwials,  whom  bw  bokcd 
upon  as  tbe  enemies  of  his  throne.  J 
On  tbe  1st  of  January,  1820.  psitaf  tibt  ttoop  atatwaid 
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m  th«Itla  of  Lbod,  near  Cadiz,  under  coloncltt  Quiroga  and 
Rtego.  proolaimed  the  constitution  of  1 8 1  > ;  the  example 
W11  fi>llowe<l  bv  other  garrison^:  t  n.o  Miiiibt(?r»  at  Madrid 
aowtatcrl,  and  t'erdmand,  on  the  uth  of  March  of  that  year, 
fvore  his  adherence  to  the  constitution.  The  Cortes  were 
memUed,  and  t)M  dfl]HitiM  and  othar  liWmb»  wiio  had 
Immi  exiled  or  iinficiaeiied,  re-appeaffad  on  the  poKtieal 
.vlage.  The  events  of  the  following  three  years  are  mntters 
of  rijiitcmporary  history,  up<in  which  it  is  ditticuU  as  yet  to 
pmiiouncc  a  final  judgment.  Errors  were  commuted  by  all 
foitnti.  At  one  time  Ferdinand  upeare<l  reconciled  lo  the 
egnslitattooal  system,  but  now  tad  then  some  (rmh  insult 
or  other  aei  of  vwlanea  of  the  more  zealous  liberals  came 
to  rouse  his  old  fean  am]  antipathies ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
sidf,  the  ptfrtisans  of  absolutism,  who  still  lmgei-e<l  near  the 
king's  per^a,  kept  alivu  by  their  intrigut^  the  mistnut 
even  of  the  moderate  constitutionalists.  Of  this  period  of 
Ferdinand's  reign  there  is  a  pmt^  acciuata  skateh  ia  a 
work  written  by  a  Spanish  emigrant  at  Pkiia,  ttflad  Srnto- 
lulion  rrEspagne,  ETomgn  Critiquf.  8vo.,  I83C. 

At  the  be;j;inuing  of  1823  Louis  XVIII.  declare*!  to  the 
I  rimh  chambers  that  ho  was  going  to  send  ln^  ni:;ilu 
the  duke  of  Angoul^mc,  with  an  army  of  100,0i)i)  Freach- 
MD  into  Spain  to  deliver  Ferdinand  Vu.  ftom  the  davery 
ia  triiiebhe  «aa  kiqii  a  fMtioiM  pBMr,aad  toioilorahim 
teUsflwdoni  of  aetiiMi.  Tba  Bng^M  ministry  protested 
ajgsinst  this  interferenre.  an  ^  the  Cortes  of  Spain,  on  their 
ude.  rejected  the  mediaiiuu  of  the  northern  courts,  who,  to 
pri  vent  the  entrance  of  the  French,  required  certain  modi- 
^(auoos  intlie  constitution  of  18) 'i.  The  Cbrtes,  on  the 
£Oth  March,  removed  to  Seville,  where  the  king  was  indnced 
to  follow  them.  On  the  7th  April  the  French  entered 
Spain,  with  little  or  no  opposition,  and  on  the  '23rd  they 
<  riririil  Matlrid,  where  they  were  received  with  accla- 
m^ioas  by  thu  clergy  and  tin-  lower  doiises,  while  the 
^ndees  or  high  nobility  presented  a  congratulatory  address 
to  Uw  duke  of  AngonllUie.  The  Cortes,  not  judging  them- 
srins  taft  at  Serme,  nraoved  to  CSa^  and,  as  retdinand 
refusal  til  rj:;it  Seville,  they  passed  a  resnl-jtinn,  -aWi-t  a 
stonE)(  debate  uii  the  lltli  June,  declaring  iln-  kmt^'  m  a  | 
>tUe  of  incapacii  v  ,  m  l  appointing  a  regency  ]:y<>  ;<  fiipore.  , 
Ferdinand  wan  tlieu  compelled  to  set  oft  with  Im  family  on 
the  evening  of  the  1 2tb,  under  a  strong  escort,  for  Cadiz, 
vben  heanived  on  the  15tb,  In  the  liuUiwing  Beptember 
thePrmeh  besieged  Cbdix,  and  after  tome  negMiatiom  FW> 
dinsTifl  w  i-  all  vi  1  by  the  Cortes  to  repair  to  the  French 
nm\,  toti  L-ai  vnili  ihe  Duke  of  AngOulSmfc.  Before  leaving 
Cadz  Ferdinand  nublished  a  proclamation  on  the  30tb 
September,  inwbicu  he  promised  ageneral  amnesty  for  the 
past ;  he  acknowledged  all  the  dews  and  obligations  con- 
tracted by  the  coaatitutional  goTemment,  and  '  declared  of 
his  own  free  and  spontaneous  will  that  if  it  should  be  found 
n.  oNsary  to  i;i  iki  :ilterations  in  the  actual  political  insti- 
tution^ be  would  adopt  a  system  of  government  which 
i\*ni\d  guarantee  the  security  of  persons  and  property  and 
ilie  ctTil  liher^  of  the  Spaniards.  None  of  these  solemn 
pomiieetnrB  Itept.  The  liberala  were  persecuted  worse 
than  before,  the  debts  contracted  under  the  Cortes  were 
disaroweil,  and  the  old  system  of  absolutism  witli  all  its  raal- 
sdin  :;  -1  r.ii  1  ns  was  resumed.  Tlie  secjuel  is  well  known.  Fer- 
<lin&iul  continued  to  govern,  at  least  nominally,  checked  on 
one  ode  by  fear  of  the  liberals^  and  en  the  other  by  mistrust 
of  the  more  violanialMohitaati^  or  apeatolkal  frty  aaitvas 
edled,  who  ftund  Ferdbnnd  too  modenta  for  mem,  and 
«ho  would  have  re-established  the  Inquisition,  and  ruled 
Soain  by  terror.  In  hi*  latter  years  Ferdinand  sceme<l  to 
■  -e  little  or  no  interest  in  public  affairs,  leaving  thinjrs  to 
s^on  as  they  could.  Hanng  lost  his  third  wife,  who  was  a 
Suon  prineam,  and  having  yet  no  children,  he  married  in 
Noreraber,  1 829,  Maria  Christina,  daughter  of  Francis,  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  his  own  niece  by  her  mother's  side. 
By  h.  r  hi  had  two  daughters — Maria  Isabella,  now  queen 
of  Soain.  born  1 0th  October,  1830,  and  Maria  Louisa  Ferdi- 
nanda,  born  IH.i-i.  Ferdinand  died  on  the  29th  Septom- 
1833.  aAor  being  long  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  at  the 
«fe  of  49  jears.  Be  was  buried  with  gtreat  pomp  in  the 
nyal  vaulte  under  the  chapel  of  the  E-mrinl 

Accounts  more  or  less  awuratc  of  ilm  various  jK-riotls 
f  reign  may  be  gathered  from  the  numerous  contem- 
poniy  public  oocuments  and  journals,  and  also  from  the 
following  works: — Memoirs  Ferdinand  I'll,  kivs  'if 
^pain,  transiated/rom  iht  Spanith  original  M&  fyvLJ. 
(ima,  London,  11^24;  To^no,  hMviia  M  Mvamtth 
P.U,  Mtt,f34 


mienlo,  Gt:rrrii  y  Revolucion  de  Bttpana  :  Inglis's  5f«un  »r 
1830,  aii<l  a  verj'  interesting  article  on  Spautsh  Affair*  lu 
No.  1  of  Cochrane's  Fnreiipi  Quarterly  Ren  fir, ^\ixnh,  1833 
from  vvbirh  somf^thiug  hke  a  cornet  estimate  of  Ferdi* 
naniTs  rii.ijM'"  lur  t nay  be  formed, 
FKRDUSI.  [FimiDSi.] 

FERGUSON.  JAMES,  was  bom  in  .710,  at  a  short 

distance  from  Keith,  a  village  in  Banffshire  TIi^  father, 
who  wa.s  a  day-lal>ourcr,  taught  hini  to  read  and  writo,  and 
sent  him  to  school  for  three  months  at  Keith. 

When  only  seven  or  bgbt  ;^'ean  old,  having  seen  lus 
fiither  use  a  bmm  as  a  lever,  with  a  prop  for  a  fiikrum.  in 
order  to  raise  the  roof  of  their  cottage,  which  had  pardr 
ikllen  in,  hi«  curiosity  was  so  much  excited  by  the  ease  with 
which  wliiit  ajipiared  to  him  so  stupendous  an  elfect  was 
acoomplishefl.  ihat  he  thought  about  it,  and  made  trials, 
and  constructed  models,  and  drew  diagrams,  till  he  becmme 
aeonainted  with  the  chief  prapartiea  of  the  lever,  not  only 
in  lis  simple  application,  bat  as  modifled  br  the  wheel  and 

axle.  The  tast'^  fr  r  pr-irtirn!  mpfhanics  thus  formed  con- 
tinued to  distini^uisu  him  tlirough  life,  and,  together  with 
an  equally  decided  ta-  i  o  t  r  astronomy,  conducted Um  iahia 
later  years  to  distinction  and  independence. 

His  astronomical  punuits  commenced  soon  afterwards. 
Hie  Ihther  sent  him  to*  a  ne^boming  ftrmei,  who  em- 
ployed him  m  watching  his  sheep.  While  thtis  oeenpied, 
tie  amused  him.s«.'lf  at  night  in  stuayingthe  stars,  and  during 
the  day  in  niakincj  models  of  niill-«,  spinning  wheels,  and 
similar  thin:^.  When  a  little  older,  he  entered  into  the 
service  of  another  farmer,  who  treated  him  with  great  kind- 
ness, and  encouragvi  and  assisted  him  in  his  astronomical 
studies.  '  I  used,*  he  says,  '  to  stretch  a  thread  with  small 
beads  on  it  ttt  arm's  length  between  my  eye  and  the  stars, 
sliding  till  i  k  ills  ,i[wn  it  till  they  hid  such  and  such  stars 
from  my  eye,  in  order  to  take  tb«ii  apimreiit  dkiitaiices  from 
one  another ;  and  then  laying  the  thread  down  on  a  paper, 
1  nmrlMd  the  stars  thereon  bjr  the  beads.'  '  My  master.' 
he  adds.  *4Aiat  I  might  make  nir  copies  in  the  day-time  of 
what  I  had  done  in  the  nii;ht,  often  worked  for  me  himself.' 
Mr.  Gilchrist,  the  uunister  of  Keith,  having  seen  his  draw- 
ings, gave  him  a  map  of  the  earth  to  copy,  and  flumslisd 
him  with  compasses,  ruler,jpens,  ink,  and  paper. 

At  the  house  of  Mr,  Gilchrist  be  met  Mr.  Onnt  af 
Afliioynfeanr,  with  whom,  at  the  terminatioii  9i  hk  engage- 
ment with  his  present  maafear,  he  went  to  reside,  being  then 

in  liis  twentieth  year.  He  luul  learnt  vulgar  arithmctir-  frnm 
buoks,  and  Mr.  Grant's  butler,  Mr.  Cautley,  luuglri  Imu 
decimal  arithmetic  and  the  elements  of  algebra,  and  wt» 
about  to  oommeace  instructing  hun  in  geometry  when  be 
leA  the  enploiymcnt  of  that  gentleman. 

Fe^ttsoa  soon  afterwards  entered  into  the  aarviee  of  a 
miller  in  the  neighbonrhood.  where  he  was  overworlNd. 
and  scarcely  supplied  with  food  enough  fur  subsistence. 
After  remaining  a  year  in  this  situation,  he  was  engaged 
by  Dr.  Young,  who  was  a  farmer  as  well  as  a  ])iiyMrian, 
and  who  promised  to  instruct  him  in  medicine,  but  broke 
his  promise^  and  treated  him  with  >o  much  harslmesa,  that, 
though  bin  engagement  was  for  half  a  year,  he  left  at  the 
quarter,  and  forfeited  the  was^  which  were  dtie  to  him. 
A  severe  hurtof  the  ann  n  1  Iihu  I.  which  he  had  got  in  the 
doctor's  service,  conliiied  him  to  his  bod  for  two  months  after 
his  return  home.  During  this  time  be  amused  himself  with 
eonstmeting  a  wooden  clock.  He  afterwards  made  a  wooden 
watdi  with  a  whahsbone  spring ;  and  bis  talenta  havmg  been 
turned  in  this  dirertmn,  l.t  I  cpan  to  cam  a  little  money  in 
the  neighbourhood  b)  Lk-iuuig  and  mending  clocks. 

He  was  about  this  time  invite  l  ;  >  r  ^de  with  Sir  James 
Dunbar  of  Dum,  and,  at  the  suggestion  ol  Lady  Dipplc, 
Sir  James's  sister,  began  to  draw  patterns  for  ladies'  dresscx. 
He  says, '  I  was  sent  for  by  oihcr  ladies  in  the  country,  and 
began  lo  think  myself  grxiwing  rich  by  the  money  I  got  by 
such  drawings;  out  of  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  occa- 
lituuaUy  supplying  the  wants  of  nu  poor  father."  His  studies 
in  astronomy  however  were  not  nct^leetodt'and  he  Blillcmi- 
tinued  to  use  his  thread  and  beads. 

Barides  drawing  patterns,  he  copied  pictures  and  prints 
with  pen  and  ink;  and  bavins  left  the  raaidenoe  of  Sir 
James  Dunbar  for  that  of  Mr.  Baird  of  Aoehmaddaa, 
Lady  Dipplc's  son-in-law,  he  drew  a  ji  rtniit  of  that  gen- 
tleman, which  was  much  admired,  and  now  began  to  draw 
likenesses  flrom  the  life  in  Indian  ink:  these  appeared 
to  his  palrona  to  be  so  excellent,  that  they  took  bim  to 
Edinburgh  wHh  the  intention  of  having_him  regukdy 
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instructed  in  drawing,  bat  a  . 
pectedly  demanded,  be  boldly eoDHMtmd  the  jm»iM  of  hi» 

an  at  (iiii  u.  The  MarchioneM  of  DouglM  liaviiiij  assislfd 
biiu  wuh  her  pairunnge,  he  succeeded  well,  that  he  ob- 
tained money  enough  not  only  to  defray  his  own  expenses, 
but  to  oontribute  largely  to  tbie  support  of  hu»  parents. 

ThoD^  he  eomiBwa  to  Mlow  thu  profiassion  for  about 
twenty-aix  yean,  he  teems  never  to  have  gnrea  his  nind  to 
it ;  and  indeed,  after  having  been  two  yean  !d  Edioburgh, 
ho  returned  to  the  country  with  ft  supply  of  dm^'s  wuh  llie 
intention  of  practisin|<  medicine,  but  soon  found  Ji.ui^clf  to 
be  totally  unqualified  for  his  new  occupation.  He  then 
went  to  in^  e^ness,  where  he  r@a)uinod  about  three  months. 
While  there  he  druw  an  Astronomical  Rutula,  for  exhibitinK 
the  eeUptes  of  the  sua  end  moon,  which  he  tnumnittad  to 
Professor  Maelaurin  et  BdinbuTf  b,  who  was  hisMy  pleased 
with  it.  lie  now  returned  to  Euinhur^h,  and  the  Prufp  -'^or 
had  tiio  Rotnlu  engraved,  and  it  ran  thn^aigh  bcvoral  im- 
pre?..sionR,  tdl,  bv  the  change  of  the  style  in  1753,  it  became 
useless.  Wliiie  at  Edinburgh  he  tnade  a  wooden  orrery, 
an*d  delivered  a  lecture  on  it  before  the  niathenBtieal  eliH. 

In  1743  be  resolved  to  go  to  London,  where  be  eontimied 
his  profeesion  of  drawing  portraits,  but  devoted  Ins  leisiire 
to  ustrononiical  pursuits. 

In  I  "'17  ho  published  his  first  work,  *  A  Dissertation  on 
the  Phenomena  of  tlie  Harvest  Moon,'  having  been  pre- 
viously mtruduced  at  one  of  the  sUUag«  uf  the  Ruyal  So- 
cioty  by  Mr.  Folkes  the  president. 

In  1748  he  read  lectuies  on  the  eclipee  of  the  sun  whkh 
happened  in  that  year.  Prom  this  period  he  began,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterward-^  Gtorge  II!., 
to  deliver  lecture*  on  astrotiomy  and  mechanics :  they  were 
numen>a>ly  and  fashionably  attended,  cunl  lio  ih  relin- 
oaisfaed  his  former  profession  alix^ether.  From  tbi«  time  to 
Um  .end  of  bis  lib  Iw  eontiniiea  his  leotuvee,  end  wrote 
seveiel  works  on  aitaaoniy  Mid  ineidiMiics. 

Soon  after  the  eeeeasiein  of  Geo.  ill.  apension  of  691.  a 
year  was  granted  him  out  of  the  privy  purse.  In  17fi3  he 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1770  was 
vhosen  a  member  of  the  .\iuei  icaii  Phdosophiral  Society. 

He  died  in  1776,  Bjnxl  C6,  leaving  an  only  son.  to  whom 
ne  bequeathed  a  conadeiable  nun  aoquiied  hf  hw  teotnns 
and  his  writings. 

Fetfn>!!OB  ma  eontiibated  more  than  perhaps  any  other 
man  in  this  country  to  the  extension  of  physical  science 
nirionf;  nil  class«8  of  society,  but  especially  among  that 
laru'cst  class  whoste  circumstances  jiredude  them  from  a 
regular  course  of  scientific  instruction.  Perspicuity  in  the 
sefajOtiOD  and  arrangement  of  his  facts  and  in  the  display 
of  Uie  truths  deduced  ftom  tliem  was  his  <diaiactehstie  both 
as  a  leolurer  and  a  writer. 

The  followinj^  are  his  principal  works :  '  Astronomy  ex- 
plained upon  Sir  Isaac  Newton  s  Principles,  and  made  easy 
to  those  who  have  not  studied  Mathematics,'  4to.  1756. 
There  have  been  many  editions  of  this  work;  one  by  Dr. 
Brewster,  2  vols.  H\o.  1811,  containing  the  new  discoveries 
sinoe  the  time  of  Ferguson.  '  Lectures  on  Sulgeots  in  He- 
ebtnies,  Hydrostatiee,  Pnenmaties.  and  Optics,  with  tha 
Use  of  the  Globes,  the  Art  of  I>iiilling,  and  the  Calculation 
of  the  Mean  Timr?  of  New  and  Full  Moons  and  Eclipsi-s,' 
S\o.  176(1;  ^Jio.  :  K  An  edition  of  this  work  by  Dr.  Brew- 
ster was  published  m  lt»ud,  and  another  in  18Uft.  '  An 
Easy  Introduction  to  Astronomy  for  Young  Gentlemen  and 
Lodiee,*  1769.  '  introduction' to  Electricity,'  Svo.  1770. 
*The  Art  of  Diawinv  in  Perspective  made  easy  to  those 
who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  Mathematics,'  Svo.  177,'): 
this  was  his  last  work.  Besides  other  works  not  men- 
tioned here,  he  contributed  seteial  papei*  to  the  Phihiso- 
phical  Transactions. 

(Life  by  himself,  prefixed  to  his  '  Select  Mechanical  Ex- 
erciseis ;'  Nichols's  Anecdotes ;  Purtmi  itf  Knowkdgt  under 
Dificultiet.  vol.  i.,  in  '  Library  of  Bntertaining  Knowledge,') 

FERGUSON,  ADAM,  bom  in  1724,  was  the  son  of  a 
parish  minister  in  Perthshire.  He  studied  at  St  Andrews 
and  at  Kdmburiih.  On  be;ng  ordainefl,  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  4'-ind,  a  Highland  regiment,  in  which  he 
remained  till  1737.  when  he  retired  and  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  advocates'  library  of  Edinburgh.  In  1759 
be  was  made  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  college 
of  that  eiW,  and  in  1764  he  was  avpotaited  to  the  chair  of 
metal  phUoeephy,  a  bnndi  of  science  to  which  he  had 
more jmrticularlv  applied  himself  Tn  irn;  he  i  iil  li>':ed 
Ms  *  Bssajr  on  tiie  History  of  QivU  Society,'  a  work  which 


was  waU  seeeivad,  and  whiah  preevied  Urn  the  notiee 
of  public  men.  It  was  repriMaa  sevanl  tfanca,  and 

Irit.vl  ir/o  Frrn-h,  German,  and  other  languages.  Itt  1774 
he  accuiin>>imL-d  ihe  young  Earl  of  Chesterfield  Ml  fan 
travels,  but  remained  with  him  only  a  twelvemonth.  In 
1 776  be  wrote '  Remarks  on  a  Pamphlet  of  Dr.  Price,  entitled 
ObeervatiODa  on  l^  Nature  of  Civil  Liberty.*  In  1 778  he 
WW  appomted  aswetary  to  the  ooounissioners  srtio  were  seot 
to  America  tn  order  to  try  to  eibec  a  leeoneiliatien  with  the 
mother  country,  an  office  in  which  Ferguson  took  a  clearer 
view  of  the  state  of  the  question  and  of  the  temper  of  the 
American  people,  than  was  i  ni.ui  in  u  ihat  time  with  Eng- 
lishmen. On  bis  return  in  1779  he  resumed  the  duties  of  hi? 
professorship,  and  in  1763  he  published  his  '  Uiitory  of  the 
Pimti  sai  and  the  Terminaiion  of  the  Roman  Republic'  3 
vols.  4to.  This  work,  whieh  has  been  iwprinted  seveial  times, 
nnrl  1  V  'vhirh  Ferguson  fa  most  generally  known,  is  not  so 
much  a  regular  narrative  of  the  events  of  Roman  history, 
as  a  commentary  on  that  history,  its  obn  i  .  .  t  >  elucidait 
the  progress  and  changes  of  the  internal  policy  of  the 
I  commonwealth,  tlW  sncoessive  conditions  of  its  social 


stMik  M  ss  the  pvofress  of  the  militaiy  mtem  of  the 
Reoums,  and  the  varnd  hut  studied  eeutse  of  meir  external 

policy  towards  foreign  nations.  He  carries  hi<  work  down 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Tibi  riuA,  when  all  remains  of  the 
old  itistitutions  may  o*  said  (  I  t  become  effaced.  Fer 
gusoa's  work  forms  therefore  a  kind  of  introduction  to  that 
of  Gibbon  on  the  dadine  and  fall  of  the  empire.  Fergu»oi3 
and  his  eontempoiaiT,  tiie  French  Albhk  Anger,  were  fl>re> 
meet  amona;  those  who.  prerioos  to  Nicftiuhr,  invest^ated 
the  internal  working  of  the  institutions  of  the  Roman  re- 
public. [.\uGKR.j  lu  1784  Ferpuson  resifxned  his  pro- 
fessorship on  account  of  ill  health,  and  was  sii<  <-ceded 
by  Dugald  Stewart  In  1792  he  published  '  Principles  of 
Moral  and  Political  Science,  being  diiefl^  a  retrospect  of 
leetiues  0.1  ethics  and  polities,  delTveted  m  the  ColleR  01 
BdinbuTj^,*  t  vols.  4tD.  Tn  this  work  iBb»  sntbor  taEsa  a 
nmiprehensivc  review  of  the  various  systems  of  othic 
untjcnt  and  modem,  especially  with  respect  to  mural  ap- 
probation, public  security,  and  iiidiMdu;>l  happiness.  Ano- 
ther work  of  Dr.  Ferguson's  on  the  same  subject,  though 
a  more  elementary  one,  the  '  Institutes  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy,' which  hie  flnt  pnhlished  in  1769.  has  been 
often  reprinted  and  tranuated  into  Ibreign  languages, 
and  has  also  been  adopted  as  a  Text  book  in  some  foreign 
universities.  Ferguson  died  at  St.  Andrews  in  Fibniary. 
1,S16,  being  above  90  years  of  ago.  He  had  been  l  h  terms 
of  friendthip  with  Hume,  Robertson,  Adam  Smith,  Dugald 
Stewart,  Playfair,  and  other  distinguished  contemporaries. 
His  mind  was  independent,  and  hia  ftsoknem  and  honest 
adlierenoe  to  his  opmions  are  said  I0  have  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  advancement. 

FERGUSON,  or  FERGUSSON.  ROBERT,  was  born  at 
Edinburgh  ali  the  year  1 750,  and  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  received  some  encouragement 
from  one  of  the  professors  luunedWflkie,  who  employed  hiio 
to  tranaoribe  his  lectures.  An  anonymoos  biogtaplwr  (Life 
prafixed  to  Fergosob'k  Poems,  edition  of  1807)  nes  employed 
considerable  research  in  discovering  certain  frealu  of  x 
kind  neither  ludicrous  nor  in  good  taste,  in  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  indulged  during  his  rciiidencc  at  St.  Andrew'*; 
one  of  these  was  near  being  the  cause  of  Ins  ex]>ulsiOii ;  but 
the  sentence  was  recalled,  and  he  remained  as  it  appear? 
for  Jbor  yenr%  durii^e  which  time  be  subsisted  on  a  bursuy 
or  exhibition  Ibunded  by  a  person  of  his  own  name.  Oo 
leaving  St.  Andrew's,  he  paid  a  visit  to  an  uncle  from  whom 
he  baa  expectations  of  etupluyinent,  but  after  a  few  months 
left  his  house  under  circumstances  of  w  hich  his  amuiy-mou* 
hif^apbcr  gives  a  very  un^atisfactory  atxuunt.  Dunng  the 
remainder  of  his  life  he  was  einployol  in  the  office  of  the 
oommiisaiy-clork  of  Bdiobu^U.  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
months  spent  in  that  of  Ae  sheriff-dork :  and  was  a  ooo- 
stant  contributor  In  Ruddiman's  'Weekly  Magazine.'  fmin 
w  hich  his  poems  were  afterwards  collected.  The  local  ce- 
lebrity whi<  li  these  priKhK  iions  obtained  for  luni  gu%e  him 
so  fret^uont  opportunities  of  convivial  and  other  vxc  Xk, 
ruin  his  beelth,  and  tenninate  his  life  at  the  carlv  age  ol 
twenty-fonryeais.  His  last  days  were  passed  in  a  mad-iioQas. 
his  debandie^  having  ended  in  repentance  whieh  took  the 
form  of  me'iancholy,  and  ultimstely  that  of  insani'v 

Ferguson's  proems  are  written  partly  in  English  i    1  j  „r;5x 
in  Lowlainl  Sr     I.,    Tlu-e  ii;  L.,wl;iriil  S'  ••ich  ]u,vc  bcf-.. 
I  admired  by  peisoas  oonvscssitt  with  the  idiom  in  vhwh  tbcy 
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•IV  wiiUen ;  but  to  an  Kneliah  «ar  tbay  vant  the  charm 
wlusb  makes  Burns  not  the  leu  iWMt  bMMuae  he  is  some- 
tinM  not  intalligible.  1  'W»  i*  ft  commimh  aod  dunutness 
'  otiottt  Ferfumn's,  wbioh  lendsr  it  wonderftil  how  their  author 

couM  have  ever  suecmlcd  in  gaining  reputation  ai*  a  poet, 
III  prai.v  of  his  Knghsh  vcrsps,  a  little  more  may  Ix:  said; 
ijiit  we  suspect  that  the  similarity  of  iiis  lili'  to  tl)at  of  Chat- 
turturi  created  an  interest  about  him  to  which  mott,  if  not 
all  of  his  cvLbrity  m  owing. 

His  life  has  been  written  by  Irving  (Glaigov,  1799  :  re- 
printed in  1806).  and  by  an  anonymous  author  who  dedi- 
i-aU'M  iiis  sketch  to  James  Grahame,  esq.  This  latter  pro- 
tiuci^ii  contains  mure  specimens  of  bombast  and  bad  ia»te 
than  are  usually  found  in  the  space  of  eighty  pages,  and 
serves  by  its  tone  of  panegyTic  to  reproduce  exactly  those 
I    prejudices  which  it  was  intended  to  repress. 

(Chalmen's  Bi^gr.  Dht. ;  ftud  Bio§fnpki»  Umttn^, 
vol.  xiv.) 

FEROUSONITE,  a  rrystalliie<l  mineral,  which  is  prin- 
cipally a  euiumbato  of  ytlrta.  It  has  b«en  found  only  m 
Greenland,  near  Cape  Farewell,  imbedded  in  quartz. 

Primary  form  a  aquare  prism.  Colour  brownish-black. 
Opai^uai,  except  in  the  splintei*.  Luitn  slightly  metallic. 
Specific  pra\-ity  5-838.  Hardness  5-5,  6  0.  Streak  pale 
brown.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Before  the  blow-pipe  be- 
ronios  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and  does  not  fuse,  but  with  a 
phosphate  it  dissolves  completely.  Aceordini,'  to  Hartwall, 
tllit  mineral  consists  of 

Oxide  of  eoloialiiqiR     ...  47*75 

Yttvfo  41*91 

Zireonia  3-02 
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..tin  ....  I -00 
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FERISHTA  (Mdhniimed  Kama),  •  celebrated  FMn 
historian,  was  born  at  Astrabad,  on  the  border  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  in  vix  1570.  His  fkther,  whose  name  was 
Gholani  .-Vli  IIindcKj  Shah,  and  vvln(  apjiears  to  have  been 
a  learned  roan,  left  his  nalivu  country  w  hen  Ferishta  was 
very  young  and  travelled  into  India.  He  finally  settled  at 
.^htnudnugKer,  in  the  Deccan,  during  the  reign  of  Murtuxa 
Nizam  ShaD,Mid  was  ap|Kiinted  to  inctruet  Mtran  Roesein, 
the  eon  of  MoitlUHl,  in  the  Persian  language,  but  he  died  soon 
after  this  epixrintment  Mtran  H  ossein  however  patronized 
his  son  Fcnshta,  and  thnmjjh  his  influence  the  histoiian 
wan  advanecd  to  In^h  iionuurs  in  the  court.  When  Murtuza 
Was  assassinateil.  Kenshla,  who  was  then  Oldf  MVMteen 
yours  of  a^e,  was  captain  of  the  royal  guard. 

I  n  the  iroublei  fbDowillg  the  death  of  Murtuza,  Forishta 
left  Ahmadniii^ger,  A.D.  1999  (see  the  nrefuce  to  his  history), 
and  went  to  Be^apore.  where  be  was  kindly  received  by  the 
regent  and  nunislcr.  Dilawur  Khan,  who  iniroduce/1  hini 
to  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  11 ,  the  reijintiK  monarch.  In  this 
court  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  high  honour, 
eo^iged  sometimes  in  military  expeditions,  as  we  Warn 
from  bis  own  hist(n7»  and  devoting  his  leisure  time  to  the 
eompodtion  of  hi*  gmi  work.  He  died,  in  all  probability, 
soon  after  a.o.  I€11,  at  the  age  of  Ibrtv-onOk  no  makes 
iii<'nti<jn  in  his  history  of  the  Bngliut  and  Piortiigaese 

faetories  at  Sural,  a.  n  101 1, 

The  preceding'  account  has  been  chiefly  taken  from  the 
English  translation  of  Femhta,  by  Colonel  Briggs,  which 
was  published  in  Loudon.  1829.  in  4  vols.,  8ra.  Portions 
of  the  histoiy  had  been  ptevtoiu^  ttanriafd.  Colonel 
Dow  published  a  tranalation  of  tfie  lint  tvra  booki  in  hw 
'  History  of  Hindostan,'  i  vols.,  4to.,  London,  1768,  which 
is  not  considered  to  be  very  accurately  done.  A  much  better 
:ran>laUijii  of  ibe  tliir<l  h'MiV.  w;i-s  triven  by  .Mr.  Jonathan 
SfMtl  in  his  '  History  of  the  Deoran.'  2  voU.,  4ta,  1794.  Mr. 
Stewart,  in  his  'OescriptiveCatalo^ef  tbeLlbmy  of  the 
late  l^ppoo  Sultan  of  Mysore,'  gtvet  an  aooount  of  the 
mntentt  of  the  UaMliy,  p.  l  i ;  and  alao  a  tnuMbHon  of  part 
of  the  tenth  book,  aooonpaBied  with  the  oii|sinal  Bsraian, 
pp.  jj'j—jr,;. 

The  liistory  of  Ferishta  is  dividcil  into  twelve  books,  with 
an  introduction,  which  giveii  a  brief  and  itnttertect  account 
of  Hindoo  history  before  the  time  of  the  Mohammedans, 
and  also  a  abort  aoeount  of  the  oonqiiaata  of  the  Araba  in 
their  prograai  Aron  Arabia  to  Hindocmn.  The  flnt  book 
contains  an  account  of  the  kitins  of  Ghizni  and  Lahore. 
K.stk  977—1166.  Here  the  detailed  portioa  of  bia  history 


begins.  Snd,  The  kings  of  Delhi  ▲.!>.  1805  to  the  death 
of  Akber.  16u5 ;  3nl,  The  kinga  of  the  Deooan.  a.]x  1347— 
1596;  4th.  The  kings  of  Goaerat;  5  th,  The  kiofa  o| 
Malwa;  6th,  The  kii^  of  Kandeish;  7tb,  The  king!  of 

BengTil  and  Behar;  Sth,  The  kinpi  of  Mulian;  9th.  The 
rulers  of  Sind  :  lUtli,  The  kings  of  Caslunir;  1 1  ih.  An 
Aceount  of  Malabar;  I'ith,  An  Aerount  of  the  European 
Settlers  in  Hindustan.  At  the  conclu&ion  of  (He  work* 
Ferishta  gives  a  short  aoeount-  of  the  geography.  eUoiitt^ 
and  other  physical  circumalatieea  of  Hindoatan. 

Ferishta  is  certainly  one  of  die  moat  tnutwwthy  of  ori- 
ental hiMorians.  He  seeiiis  to  have  taken  great  pains  in 
consulting  authorities.  At  tlie  close  of  iua  preface  be  gives 
a  list  of  thirty-five  historians  to  whom  he  refers,  and 
Colonel  Briggs  mentions  the  names  of  twenty  more  who  are 
quoted  in  tlw  course  of  the  work.  '  What  is  really  remark- 
able in  this  writer,'  says  Colonel  Dow,  *  is,  that  he  seems 
as  much  divested  of  religious  prejudices  as  he  is  of  political 
tlattety  or  fear.  He  never  pasM-s  a  good  action  without 
coiifeifing  upon  it  its  dutf  reward  of  praise,  nor  a  bad  one 
without  stigmatizing  it  with  infamy.' 

FBRMANA6H.  an  inland  oounty  of  the  province  ot 
Ulster,  in  Ireland:  bounded  on  the  north -west,  north,  and 
north-east  by  the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Tyrone ;  on  the 
east  by  the  county  of  Monaghan,  and  on  the  south  and  south- 
west iiy  the  couiiliex  of  Cavan  and  Leit-lm.  The  greatest 
length  fh>m  tbeboimdar)  of  Donegal  towai-d»  Ballyshannoii 
on  the  nortb-weat,  to  Siuinkill  Ijtch,  on  the  borders  of  Mo- 
naghan, on  tlM  aouth-eost,  is  45  statute  miles ;  the  breadth 
from  Cuileagh  moantain,  on  the  borders  of  Cavao,  on  the 
8outh-south-wf»t,  to  Tappaghan  mountain,  on  the  bordori 
of  Tyrone,  on  tlie  north-north-east,  is  29  statute  miles.  The 
araot  aooording  to  the  Ordnanoe  Suney  map,  consisu 

A.       a.  r. 

Land  409.78S   I  IS 

Watar  .  .      ...    44,748,1  2 

Total    .  4M,fl31   S  14 

Of  this  extent  of  water  ,^r  3  icros  and  21  perches  are 
included  in  the  upper  and  lower  lakes  of  Loch  Erne,  which 
lie  almost  wholly  within  this  county.  [Eritk,  Louoh.]  Tbo 
gross  population  of  Fermanagh  in  18.31  was  149,763. 

Fermanagh  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portions  by 
the  line  of  Loch  Erne,  vhich  paaaes  through  it  diagonally. 
The  portion  lying  south  of  the  upper  or  western  sheet  of 
\  Loi  h  Erne  contains  a  large  tract  of  waste  and  mountain, 
of  the  same  character  with  the  extensive  highland  districts 
of  Leitrim  and  Cavan,  on  which  it  borders.  This  tract  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  lakes  of  Loch  Melvir  and 
Upper  and  Lower  Loch  Macnean ;  the  waters  of  the  first  of 
which  flow  wettwaid  to  the  Atlantic,  and  of  the  two  latter, 
eastward  by  the  Amey  river  into  Upper  Loch  Erne.  The 
chief  I  1  IIS  of  this  tract  on  the  north  are,  beginning 
fjoiii  tlie  west.  Glennalung,  793  feet;  Tiranairlur,  875  feet, 
Bolusty,  106  1  feet;  Shean  North,  1175  feet;  Shean  East^ 
I03U  feet;  and  Blackslce.  1026  feet;  which  oierbang  the 
shore  of  Upper  Loch  Erne  in  a  continuous  nngia.  More 
central  are  Drumbad,  1009  ftoC;  KnonkmOWt  919  feet; 
Glenkecl,  1323  feet;  and  Belmore,  1312  fbet;  and  on  the 
south  Slapragh,  846  feet;  Oni  Mure,  S51  feet;  and  A^jha- 
more,  1249  feet.  The  whole  of  this  district  abounds  with 
small  lakes,  and  is  traversed  by  numerous  ndgss  running 
ffeneimlly  in  a  direction  from  east  to  weat,  It  ia  partiou- 
farly  remarkable  for  the  number  of  oavitiea  and  aiwtem. 
neas  obaniiela  wlneb  oeeur  tbranghont  the  Uvaatone  and 
sandstone  rooks  of  whieh  it  is  eomposed.  The  Roogagfa 
ri\'er,  which  brings  down  the  water-  of  several  bniall  lakes 
and  tributary  streams  to  I^ch  Melvin,  is  absorbed  in  the 
rock,  and  emerges,  alter  ruiimnf^  a  liislance  of  about  thirly 
perches  underground.  In  like  manner,  sovetal  brooks  nut- 
ning  into  Loch  Erne  from  the  range  of  Sbaaa  North  and 
Blackalaot  dip  underground  in  thair  eouiie.  A  natuial 
bridge  of  roMt  crowes  a  stream  whieh  forms  part  of  the 
bournlary  of  tlie  district  on  the  s.jutli ;  and  throughout  tho 
central  parts  caves  and  deep  holes  in  the  rock  are  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence.  On  the  east  this  roiiirh  tract  slopes  down 
to  a  well-culti^'ateil  distnci  extending  trom  Enni»kiiieii  along 
the  neck  of  Loch  Erne  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Silees  ana 
Arney  rivers.  South  of  tho  latter  river  rises  the  mountain 
of  Ciiilragh  to  a  height  of  2ISS  feet,  being  the  oigh^t 
^'round  111  I  ho  county.  This  neifihlwurhood  is  distinguished 
by  the  same  charaoteriatice — holes  in  the  rock,  caverns,  bim' 
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nttvtal  trahM— >whioh  mark  the  more  extensive  mountftin 
diatrict  Tluree  itnaou.  descending  from  Cuilcagh,  sink  into 
different  cavities  of  the  rock»ud«fi«r  floviBg  nearly  a  mile 
each  underground,  re-issue  in  a  nngle  Titer,  railed  the 

Claddn(,'h,  a  feeder  of  the  Arney.  At  tlie  foot  of  Cuilcas^h 
is  situaleil  p'lorence  Court,  a  noble  seat  of  the  carl  of  Ennis- 
killen  ;  and  generally  throupliout  the  tract  from  Loch  Mar- 
nean  to  EnniBkillen.  nr^r)  theuce  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
]ake,tb0  aeats  ui  u  .iduut  prD}>rioton  ore  nuuierous  and 
highly  respeeuble.  The  nmuoder  of  that  ptrt  of  th« 
county  which  lies  lonth  of  Loch  Bnw  u  hnr,  and  eol- 
tivated. 

The  district  to  the  north  of  the  Upper  Lake  is  not  diver- 
sified hy  many  eminences:  the  chief  arc  Glenvamiaii.  730 
feet;  and  Tappaghan,  I  n»  fcft.  Towards  Enatskillen  there 
are  naioerous  and  weU-ira]>roved  <ti&li  of  propneton ;  and 
cUm  to  the  town  is  Gaatle  Coolo,  the  nsiaanoe  of  the 
earl  of  Bdmore^  whu^  is  generally  eonsiderad  the  nost 
splendid  residence  in  the  modern  style  in  Ireland.  Tossid 
uiounliiin,  'JUy  leet  iu  huigbi,  rises  nortli-casl  of  ^nnis- 
Aiileii,  nitd  fh>m  its  situation  in  a  comparatively  Hat  district, 
coramauds  a  very  extensive  and  picturesque  prospect.  From 
EnniskiUento  Upper  Loch  Bme  the  winding  river  is  orcu- 
pied  on  eech  side  by  demesnes  ond  other  improved  lands ; 
the  upper  lake,  containing  an  immenae  nnmber  of  vooded 
islaiuf'-.  !M'4h1y  beautiful ;  the  demesnes  of  BcUisle  and 
Cruiii  Ca.sile  ternimate  it  at  each  extremity.  The  re- 
iniiinder  of  the  caunty  north  of  the  upper  lake  is  chielly 
iirabie.  nnd  hm  a  numerous  and  iiului^trious  popula- 
iion.  Tlie  only  towns  of  any  consequence  in  the  county 
iMsides  EuaiAkiUen  and  Irvinestown  lie  in  tliis  district^  via. 
Newtown  Botler,  lisDashea,  Bf a§uire*B  Brid^,  LbbeHaw, 

aiifi  Tt-mpo. 

i  IK:  t  iveis  of  Fermanagh  are  .^raall.  From  the  moun- 
tainous ilistript  on  the  south-west,  the  Sikes  and  Arney 
run  into  Loi'^h^Erne:  the  Cladagh  or  .SvkunUnbar  river 
fiuwint!  south-cast  of  CuiU-agh  hag  a  like  t«;rmination.  The 
Woodford,  which  separates  Fermanagh  from  a  part  of 
Cavan,  the  largest  river  which  dtodtttgcs  itself  into  Loch 
£nio  within  the  bounds  of  this  eounly.  The  Drumnny  or 
Colebrook  river,  one  branch  of  vhieh  passoi  hy  Tempo,  is 
the  only  coneidoraUe  stream  thatttotts  into  the  lake  Item 

the  north. 

The  climate  is  somewhat  cold  and  moi.st:  violent  \vind.s 
are  common  in  winter,  and  render  the  navigation  of  the 
bke  daageioui. 


There  has  not  hitherto  been  anything  published  on  the 
subject  of  the  geologr  of  this  part  of  Ireland.  Limestons 
oocurs  throughout  the  mountainous  district,  and  iu  the 
islands  of  Loch  Erne.  The  general  eharaeter  however  of 

this  part  of  the  county  is  understood  to  he  the  same  with 
that  of  the  I^eh  Allen  coal  district,  of  which  sandstone  and 
grit  are  the  principal  constituents.  The  remainder  of  the 
county  would  appear  to  belong  to  the  ereywacki  formation. 

The  soil  for  the  most  part  is  naturuly  eold  and  meoiy; 
hot  has  hoMi  brought  into  a  good  state  of  prodnetivenem 
throng  bout  the  arable  districts.  Timber  is  generally  of  a 
good  prowth  :  at  Florence  Court  In  particular  the  timber  is 
very  large.  As  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  Ferma- 
naijh  is  hotter  than  in  the  neighbouring  countie^,  and  the 
potato  doijs  not  constitute  the  whole  of  their  food,  the  sakt 
of  grain  at  tlie  local  markets  appear  oompmtivdf  HMiU. 
The  fitUowing  an  the  retoma  for  18SS 
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Fermanagh  is  divided  into  eight  haronics,  viz.,  Lurtj  on  the 
north,  containing  the  rising  town  of  Irvine^towu,  populatign 
1047  ;  Tyrktfunedy  on  the  north-east,  containing  part  of 
Enniskillen,  total  population  6066 ;  and  the  viUage  of 
bellaw,  papulation  242 ;  Magherastepbana  on  the  enat,  eeo- 
taining  the  town  of  Muguire's  Bridge,  population  864 ;  and 
the  \illage  of  Li.snaskea,  population  4.30:  Clankelly,  also 
on  the  eail ;  Coole  on  the  south-east,  cor  i  umn^  ti  e  village 
ot  Newiuwii  Butlvr,  |K>pulation  412;  Kaockuuiy  oo  the 
south ;  Clanawlcr  or  Glenavilqr  OO  the  aoutluwest;  and 
M^heraboy  on  the  west. 

The  linen  mannhcturc  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  but 
does  not  form  any  considerable  branch  of  commeroe.  Th« 
fiiir  of  Maguire's  Bridge  is  much  frequented  bv  purcba»*:r» 
of  horses  and  youitn;  cattle.  Still  Fermanagh  cannot  be 
said  to  Itave  any  staple  or  brisk  trade.  The  produce  of  tbt; 
county  is,  in  a  great  measure,  con.sunied  wnhin  ii ;  and  the 
absence  of  external  traffic  is  perhaps  in  this  case  an  en- 
denoe  of  the  oomlbctof  the  peopiU. 
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Fcrnianagli  was  first  erected  into  n  rtntv  In  statute  of 
the  1  lih  ol  Elizabeth;  hut  it  was  noi  till  ihc  lime  of  the 
plantation  of  Ulster  that  it  was  finally  brought  under  civd 
government.  Uaviiig  fallen  to  the  crown  hy  the  attainder 
of  Maguirc,  it  was  divided  in  like  manner  wuh  the  other 
Ave  esdwated  countiea  among.  Scottish  and  English  imdec^ 
taken  and  native  Irish.  The  pieetnetsor  haroniea  of  Knoe- 
kinny  and  Maghenaboy  were  allotted  to  Scottish  under- 
takers :  those  of  Clankelly,  Magherastepbana,  and  Lurg, 
to  English  undertakers;  and  those  of  Clanawley,  Coolc.  and 
Tyrkeunedy,  to  servitors  and  natives.  The  chief  proprietors 
under  the  new  settlement  were  the  families  of  Cole,  Blen- 
nerhasset,  Butler,  Hume,  and  Dunbar.  The  subsequent 
fbtftitures  of  1641  affected  a  large  portion  of  Fermanagh, 
and  considerably  inereased  the  possessions  of  those  from 
whom  many  of  the  preiient  proprietors  are  descended.  The 
forfeitures  consequi  iit  i:i  t'lL  Aar  of  the  Revolution  affected 
only  1946  acres  in  this  cou^iiy,  valued  at  39'J/.  per  annum. 
[Enmskillkn.] 

Fermanagh  returns  three  memben  to  the  Imperial  Par* 
tiMneol^vb,  two  ftr  the  cotmty.  and  osie  fcfXnnwhiUen, 


the  asgize  town,  which  is  4h4  Only  homigh  or 

town  within  this  county. 

The  public  expenses  of  the  county  are  defrayed  by  grand 
jury  presentments:  the  amount  so  levied  in  the  year  lsi9 
was  18,832/.  14*.  3^.    The  constabulary  force  employee)  n 
Fermanagh  in  the  year  ISSA-d  consisted  of  5  chief  cct: 
stables,  9i  eonstahlM,  86  suh-eonatables.  and  4  hor«e> ; 
cost  of  which  estahlishnient  was  :>s.  :>d. 

There  has  not  been  any  slaUiilical  sur\ey  of  Feniianagk 
publislied. 

(Ordnance-Survey  Map  f^f  Fermanagh  ;  Harris's  Bibtf 
nica  ;  Inglis's  Ireland  in  1834.) 

FERUAT.  PIERRE  DE,  waahomatToatoose  in  1695, 
and  was  brought  up  to  the  profession  of  the  law.  "We  ha\f 
but  few  incidents  of  h-  |  ;  >  n.  I  Cc,  e.vc^pt  that  he  became 
a  counsellor  of  tile  parhiuieni  ol  iii^  li^tivc  town,  uni 
versally  respected  for  his  talents,  and  lived  lo  the  age  a 
seventy  years.  His  works  were  published  in  1670  and  167if. 
in  folio:  the  last  volume  cootaina  hia  rwTMmmflnut^ 
besides  some  original  acientifie  mem. 
"  llmMmflT  ApoOniiM^Mid  puhUsh*i 
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DwUfhiUfWl^  with  •  floiBBMHilHy*  Ths  whole  of  tbe 
tetnmlwifflGi  of  Pernut  (111  tti  oxeoedinfly  wmll  space ; 

neverthcl(«s  they  contain  the  germs  of  analytical  pririeiplfs 
which  have  since  come  to  maiurit)'.  In  I'aot  they  may  be 
.■egardcd,  generally  speaking,  as  announcements  of  iho 
ranilu  to  which  he  haa  amveid,  without  demon»trattous,  or 
my  indtaitiong  of  the  prooenses  employed. 

Ihe  pioipartiM  of  otmbmwtn  tha  mluMt  of  liis  enthu- 
snitia  roHudia,  and  no'tinele  indiTMml  hu  added 
thnt  Ls  both  curious  and  uscfuftothi.  brnnrh  if  rrTnthrnnti.-^: 
thau  Fermal:  the  theorem  now  comnioniy  called  i'  ermai'ii 

is  but  a  parttcular  oaiB  of  amttdi  mora  gooml one  given 
in  his  works. 

His  method  for  finding  Maxima  and  Minima  has  only  the 
aaerit  of  a  modenue  iogouiiQr*  beJiwe  ttie  diffsieatial  oal- 
eoluewae  diMovered;  the  ■nalyata  of  tliat  dav  borered  on 

the  brink  of  that  beautiful  process  of  analysis  which  has  htx  n 
rather  ridiculously  termed  the  greateit  discovi-ry  of  ihe  hu- 
man mind.  A  methi/d  not  very  remote  from  Fcrmat's  was 
practised  by  other  analysts  of  lus  dav ;  and  in  spirit  also  by 
the aatiant  geometers:  butiteertainly  is  not  the  differential 
ealeiilui»  aoa  Laplace  bos  no  ground  fiur  hia  attempt  to  aaatoh 
fkem  13m  olaJne  of  the  Ehglijth  and  Oeman  itatioM  <hig 
gnud  step  of  analysis  in  onh  r  to  appropriate  it  to  hia  own. 

In  Ferroat'a  correspondence  with  Father  Morsenne,  we 
find  him,  in  a  bungling  maiinLT,  contesting  wnih  Roberval 
the  first  principles  of  mechanics,  and  mamlainiug  thai  the 
weight  of  bodies  is  lea^it  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in- 
creasing bodi  within  and  without*  which  ie  the  direct 
opposite  to  the  truth:  and  in  one  of  hn  letters,  when 
greeted  by  Mersenne  with  the  retractation  of  his  errors,  he 
very  disingenuously  uttcmpts  to  deny  them,  inserting  that 
no  body  has  a  centre  of  gravity,  with  many  siimilar  trifles, 
which  place  iti  bold  relief  the  immortal  discovery  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  of  the  law  of  universal  attraction,  and  add 
lustre  to  his  predeoeaeor  Galileo,  who  eaoaped  ftom  similar 
paradoxes,  from  whkh  eommon  aenae  oogbttohaTe  gnwded 
both  Fcrmat  and  Descartes. 

The  correspondence  of  Fermat  is  sufficiently  replenished 
with  vanity,  which  was  also  well  fed  by  some  of  his  com- 
oatriotK,  who  lauded  his  propositions  as  tltc  finest  thinprs 
which  had  ever  been  discovered.  But  it  is  justly  suspected 
that  the  discovery  of  many  of  his  properties  of  numbers 
waa  eiheted  b^  a  tentatiTe  pioeeMb  he  himself  possessing 
no  demonstration,  as  no  veilige  lemaina  ia  the  worhs  pub- 
lished by  his  son  of  any  peculiar  analysts  Ibr  arrvring  at 
them ;  while  there  are  abundant  proofs  that  he  and  Fre- 
noi'le,  a  )oung  Parisian,  employed  the  methods  of  tabula- 
tion and  trial,  to  suggest  properties,  and  by  further  tnaU, 
observe  if  they  could  generalize  thoni.  In  a  subject  less 
barren  than  the  theory  of  numbers  this  talent  and  industry 
would  have  pcodueed  more  useful  lesulu ;  fiir  what  are  the 
theorems  of  Fermat  to  the  law*  of  Kepler? 

Fermat  conjecfurcd  that  the  path  of  light.  In  passing 
from  air  to  a  denser  medium,  ought  tu  bu  such  :ls  to  de- 
scribe the  shortest  possible  course.  This  is  a  particular 
case  of  the  principle  of  least  action,  and  requires  some  re- 
maxk.  First,  we  see  that  Fermat's  method  for  finding 
maxuMUd  minima  waa  net  the  difleieatial  oakulus,  liar 
thoogh  importuned  from  venous  quarters  to  try  this  princi- 
ple he  was  deterred,  as  ho  says  him^:'  If.  f  r  two  or  three 
years,  by  the  dread  of  the  asymctries  ot  iht  process,  though 
any  tyro  acquainted  with  the  first  principles  of  the  diffe- 
rential calculus,  with  the  proper  data  given,  would  now  do 
it  in  Ave  minutes:  wIlOB  Fermat  at  last  did  thisi.  it  was 
in  a  geometrical  manner.  Seoondly,  during  the  life  of 
Deeeartes,  be  aeema  to  have  diAelieved  tms  lawof  te- 
fraction.  The  foundations  of  both  their  reasonings  in 
natural  philosophy  were  of  the  slenderest  description, 
if  indeed  «u  can  at  all  use  such  a  ttrui  ;h  reasoning 
to  the  methods  of  Descartes,  whost!  follt)wers  had  the 
greatest  faith  when  he  employed  the  least  of  that  useful 
iiivulty.  But  the  law  is  truly  attributable  to  SnelUus, 
and,  though  this  n  well  known,  many  French  writm 
still  ridiculously  talk  of  the  Cartesian  law  of  reflraetion. 
Thirdly,  Fermat  did  not  attribute  the  truth  of  the  prin- 
I  plu  to  any  uijchanieal  laws,  of  which  he  seems  to  have 
Kuawii  nuthiug.  but  to  the  pseudo-physical  principle  that 
nature  should  take  the  shortest  course  in  performing  its 
operations— tor  which,  indeed,  he  was  subjected  to  several 
easM  of  objection,  to  which  he  has  given  good  answers,  con- 
aidering  the  position  ia  which  such  an  hypothesis  placed  hioi. 

To  give  a  mon  exact  idea  of  the  mun,  we  shall  give  one 


<^  his  problems^  entitled  *  PioUmr  bf  P.  de  Fermat.  To 
Wallis,  or  any  other  mathematieian  that  England  may  con 

lain,  I  propose  this  problem  tn  be  resolved  by  them. 

'To  find  a  cube  number  which,  added  to  iU  aliquot  parts, 
will  give  a  square  number  ?    E.\amp  e  Mi. 

'  If  Wallis  and  no  Ei^lisb  mathematieian  can  solve  this, 
nor  any  analyst  of  Belna  or  Celtie  Gaid,  thm  an  amtyat  of 
Narbonne  wul  mfare  it. 

Wallis  gives  an  eoeonut  of  ifab  m  tha  CoHmurdum  Epit- 
the  oorrespondenoe  having  been  conducted  through 
bn  Kenelm  Digby.   The  works  of  Fermat  contain  also  the 
tangents  to  some  known  curves,  and  some  centres  of  gravity. 

Though  thus  strongly  endowed  with  the  fiu:ulty  of 
esteem,  and  of  that  ennning  wliich  sarita  to  hide  the  tiaeka 
(tf  dieeovery,  we  mvat  atill  place  Fermat  a»«^<8iidk  men 
as  Paaeal.  Barrow,  Biouneher,  WaUis ;  but  he  had  none  of 
the  masculine  mind  of  Descartes,  ncr  a  particle  of  the  pene- 
iratuig  spirit  of  the  glory  of  his  age  and  nation,  Newton. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  omit  here  the  must  curious  of  the 
theorems  of  Fermat  relative  to  numbers.  To  make  it  more 
generaUyhilelttgihle  we  may  state,  that  a  triani^uiar  num- 
ber UMana  the  eum  of  any  number  of  terms  from  the  first  of 
the  natural  nnmbera  1,  2, 3,  4,  5,  &c.;  thus  1,  3,  6,  10,  &c., 
are  triangular  numbers;  the  square  numbers  are  1,  4,9, 
16,  &c.,  and  are  the  sums  of  the  progression  1,  .3,  j,  ~.  &c. ; 
pentagonal  numbers  in  like  manner  arc  the  sums  of  the 
numbers  1,  4,  7,  10,  &c  vis.,  1,  6,  12,  22,  &c.  The  Iheo- 
rein  consists  in  this,  that  eiery  mgwfay  is  the  sum  of  1,  % 
or  3  triangular  numbera;  vwf  munber  is  the  sum  of  1,  % 
3  or  4  square  nuulhen,  and  eo  on.  In  the  works  of  Btdet, 
Legendre,  and  Biirlow,  the  demonstrations  of  the  first  two 
cases  may  be  found  ;  and  though  Legendre  and  Cauehy 
have  both  laboured  to  prove  it  more  ►;eiunilly,  yet  our  pre- 
sent impression  (not  having  Cauohy's  work  at  hand)  is  that 
the  general  theorem  is  still  without  proof. 

FERMBNTATION  denotes  the  apootaneous  ehaQgea 
idiieh  occur  in  earlam  vegetable  and  anhnal  matters,  ^sd 
by  which  there  are  produced  new  fluid  and  gaseous  com- 
pounds. Fermentation  is  of  three  kinds-  the  vinijus, 
producing  alcohol  ;  the  acetum,  yielding  Muegar  ;  and  the 
putr^active,  of  which  the  products  are  very  variabie,  and 
usually  fetid. 

When  the  expressed  juice  of  gmpee  is  exposed  in  wane 
weather  to  the  air,  which  is  necessary  to  the  operation,  it 
soon  becomea  turbid,  its  temperature  rises  a  few  degrees,  a 
motion  occurs  in  the  fluid,  and  minute  bubbles  of  air  form 

and  break.  As  the  iirocess  goes  on,  a  thick  froth,  consisting 
of  these  bubbles  and  viscid  mutter,  rises  to  the  surface  ;  and 
when  these  bubbles  have  burst,  a  viscid  substance  falls  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel:  this  poeseasei  the  property  of 
causing  fermentation  to  take  place  in  other  fluids,  whieh* 
without  its  prosonee.  would  not  undergo  vtidk  a  change 
this  substance  is  called  yett.  [Ybst.] 

In  order  to  observe  what  liappens  during  this  vinous 
fermentation,  dissolve  some  sugar  in  four  times  its  weight 
of  water,  and  add  the  solution  to  a  small  quantity  of  fresh 
yest,  obtained  as  above  described  or  from  the  fermcntatiou 
of  beer.  Expose  this  mixtufa^  in  a  flask  with  a  bent  tldm 
and  a  bottle  fiir  receiving  tha  gaseona  piradueta,  tea  tempe* 
rature  of  about  75*;  it  will  soon  be  nmnd  that  the  sub- 
stances will  so  act  upon  eadl  ether  as  to  pro<1uce  carbonic 
acid,  which  will  be  found  in  the  gas-bottle,  while  the 
sugar  will  graduilly  disappear,  and  the  flask  will  contain 
a  mixture  of  water  and  spirit  or  aloobol;  this  is  separated 
bydistillatwn.  These  AangM  eewur  withottt  the  interference 
of  the  air  or  its  oxygen ;  nor  doea  it  appear  that  water  is 
decomposed,  or  that  anything  ia  added  Irjr  the  yest ;  it 
seems  therefore  that  when  sugar  is  deprived  of  oxygen  .and 
carbon,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
alcohol.  Now  alcohol  consists  of  3  ec^i. [\ alijnt.>  uf  hydrogen 
=  3,  i  equivalents  of  carbon  =  12,  and  1  equivalent  of  oxy- 
gen =  H;  its  equivalent  is  therefore  -23.  In  order  then  that 
alcohol  and  cerbooio  acid  alone  should  be  produced  fiom 
sugar,  this  hat  substance  must  eimsist  of  3  equivalents  of 
hydrogen  =  3,  3  equivalents  of  carbon  =  18,  and  3  equi%'a- 
lents  of  oxygen  =  24,  giving  45  as  its  equivalent.  On  this 
admisbnin,  the  production  of  alcohol  h\  \h\:  si^atatiOn of 
carbonic  acid  from  sugar  may  be  thus  shown : — 
Bydraasa.  Ciebaa.  Ho^ta. 
Sugar  ...  8  3  3  equivalenta, 
Canonioamd    .0        1        9  ■, 


Akehol  ...  a,      2  i 
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This  would  howoTer  ahow  that  ^ugar  contains  a  largw 
quantity  of  carbon  than  is  uiually  assigned  to  it.  Acced- 
ing to  Qv  Lussac  100  parts  of  sugar  should  yield  48*76 
or  Mrbonie  acid  and  51  34  of  alcohol,  which  is  very  nearly 
in  accordance  with  the  abov*  theoretic  statement. 

Although  sugar  anpean  to  be  tha  only  vegetable  matter 
which  yields  alcohol  by  it*  docoin position,  yet  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  pur©  sugar  suffers  tio  fermentation.  In  the 
ioiec  of  the  grajH",  well  a*  in  wjmc  other  taaesj,  there  is 
lOaie accompany in^  matter  whicii  acti>  as  a  ferment;  and 
whoi  yast  is  thtu  spontaneously  pradiiMd  it  causes 
fermentation  in  sugar,  without,  m  flu  w  ^»pMn»  »dding 
anything  important ;  indeed  it  ii  Kteted  that  Mtteely  two 
per  cent,  of  this  substance  suffer  (lecomposition.  It  would 
therefore  almost  appear  to  produce  the  etTuci  by  wbal  has 
been  termed  an  action  i^prtmett  *aiA  by  Barwiiwedeno- 
mineted  catalynt. 

Ib  Inwing  and  distilling,  and  in  vinoglHiiaking  in  this 
eountfy,  the  substance  fermented  is  malt,  in  which  the 
starch  that  the  gntin  eoDtaina  has  bv  incipient  vege- 
tation been  ooMWied  intosugar»  and  thiu  lenderedfer- 
mentible. 

In  the  a«f/ou*  ferroeut;iti<in  the  materials  etrii  '  iw  'l  are 
similar  to  those  used  for  the  vinous;  but  tbu  tenipeni- 
tuie  empl<qred  is  higher.  Lit  lie  atetie  MsU  is  produced 
unless  atmospherio  air  be  praseat,  the  cxygen  of  which 
may  combine  direotlj  irith  the  tequisite  proportions  of 
,  oxygen  and  carbon  to  constitute  nectic  acid  ;  but  as  alcohol 
may  be  converted  into  viuegai,  us  indeed  is  pruetised  in  wine 
couniries.  it  is  possible,  even  when  vinejjar  is  produced 
from  malt,  that  the  previous  formation  of  aloubol  may  occur ; 
and  this  vww  will  best  explain  what  happens,  and  show 
tkttt  by  the  mete  absorptioD  of  exygen  w  to  fam  water, 
and  wkbMX  ih0  evolutian  of  la^  aaiMo  aoidtMatia  and 
maybeiiniiiBd:  tluia-' 

Tm  eqaivatenti  of  aleobol »  8     4     i  aqafvalmt 
Oneaqvir.oraeMiearid    «3     4  S 

Hydrogen  in  excess  .    .    m  9  I  eq.  dedcient, 

Absorb  of  oxygen    .    «    sS  1  eq.  absorbed- 4. 


And  form  of  water  .    .    »  3 

The  above  shows  that  by  exposing  2  equivalents  of  alcohol 
to  tin  air,  and  by  the  absorption  of  4  equivalents  of  oxygen, 
diera  are  fbnned  l  equiraleDt  of  aoetto  aeid  and  3  equiva- 
lents of  water,  while  die  4  equivalents  of  eariwD  remain 

entirely  in  the  acetic  acid  produced.  [Acbtic  Acio.]  The 
constitution  of  ucetie  acid  is  then  3  equivalents  of  hy- 

drotfon  —  '.i,  -i  equivalents  nf  carbon  -'  i.  and  3  equi- 
valents of  oxygen  =s  24,  giving  ^1  as  its  reprei^ontative 
number. 

With  raepeet  to  the  piOr^aetif  iiKmentation.  it  ia  to  be 
obaerrad  tlia>  it  it  the  spontaneom  decay  and  deeompo- 
sition  of  veeetable  and  animal  matter,  whaeh  ia  unaccom- 
panied witTi  the  production  of  alcohol  or  aoetie  acid.  In 
vegetable  putrefactive  fenrentation  the  principal  product  is 
oarbonic  acid,  and  probably  water,  both  derived  from  the 
abwrption  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  which  unites  with  the 
hydragea  and  oarbob  of  the  veifatable  matter.  In  the  pu- 
tveflwtive  fermentatioii  of  aaiaial  matter  ammonia  is  a  veir 
usual  product,  owing  to  the  presence'  of  acote,  whieh 
enters  lar$;ely  into  the  composition  of  animal  matter  in 
pneral,  and  thus,  by  n u 1 1  i 1 1 ><;  with  the  blJtdragaD* tlia  alkali 
}mt  mentioned  utp'uduced. 

FE'RMO  ED  .VSCOLI,  is  the  name  of  a  Delegaxione 
or  province  of  the  Papal  State,  east  of  the  Apennines, 
bounded  on  the  eaat  ti^  the  Adriatic,  on  the  north  and 
north-west  by  the  province  of  Maeerata,  on  the  west  by 
the  province  of  Spoleto,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Abruui. 
It  forms  part  of  ihe  old  province  of  tin'  I'apal  State  called 
the  Marche:^  the  uatient  I'icenuin,  u  tm  a  i>  uow  sub«hvtded 
"into  three  jirovmces,  Ancona.  Maeerata,  and  Permo.  The 
province  of  Fermo  is  hilly,  being  occupied  by  various  offsets 
of  the  Apennines,  which,  detaching  themselves  from  the 
eentnl  ndta  aktand  to  the  coast  of  the  Adriatie,  and 
form  (luneraua  Talleya  watered  by  rivers  or  rather  tor- 
rents, the  principal  of  which  are.  from  north  to  south, 
the  Chienti,  the  Tenna,  thfl  Aso,  thu  Tesiiiy  and  the 
Tronto.  The  length  of  t  lie  province  along  the  Adriatic  coast 
is  30  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  the  sea  to  the  central 
Apemiinaa  m  thonA  the  nma.   Tba  ana  i*  abool  107a 


English  square  miles  ano  its  population  160,000  inhabitants 
(Cuindri  Sags'''-'  ^^iaii.'^tlco  delln  Stuto  Ponttfiao;  Neij^e 
baur,  Oemaldf  Jtattfng.)  The  chief  produce  of  tbc 
country  consists  in  com  and  cattle ;  wine  and  oil  are  also 
made.  The  principal  towns  are — 1st,  Ascou  with  12,04)0 
inhabitants;  2a&,  Fenao,  a  pleasant  town  and  a  bishop's 
see,  built  on  high  ground,  about  four  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  surrounded  by  old  walls  and  ditches,  with  Mveral 
churches  and  convents,  and  fiouu  inhabttants,  who  c.irrv  i>r, 
some  trade  by  means  of  the  neighbouring  small  harbour 
called  Porto  di  Fermo.  The  exports  are  chietly  com  and 
wooL  The  antient  Firmum.  a  town  of  the  Piceni,  afterwards 
a  Roman  munidpium,  wai  deatroyed  in  the  fiAb  oentury  br 
Alaric,  and  the  present  town  was  rebuilt  near  its  rums.  3ni, 
Saiit  'Klpidio,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tenna,  has  3i»00 
inhabitants,  •llli,  Ripatrui  s  i;i>\  a  walled  town  aboul  Ave 
mil«s  from  thu  coast  and  uear  the  TtJaiuo^  ha»  2uuo  inhabit' 
ants.  6th,  (irotiamaro,  a  thriving  town  on  the  coa«t  near 
tha  site  of  Cupra  MaritUna,  an  antientEtruscan  eoloiqr.  cai^^ 
rias  an  aome  trade  hy  aea,  haa  some  augar  reflnerki^  and 
about  4000  inhabitants.    Pope  Sixtus  V.  was  born  in  thi<i 

tilace.  6th,  Oftida.  on  a  hill  south  of  the  Tesino,  ha&  a 
landsome  collegiate  church,  some  matiufactones  of  hi  «\ 
aud  about  3000  inhabitants.  7lh,  Montalto,  a  walied  lown 
but  decayed,  has  only  6U0  inhabitants. 

FERMOY,  in  tlw  (Ariab  of  Femn^  and  baroaiy  ti 
Condons  and  C3ongibbons»  in  the  county  nCwrk,  in  Irewind. 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Blackwater.  on  the  great 
southern  road  leading  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  distant  from 
Dubhii  ll'J  Irisli,  or  14J  English  iniJes, 

Fermoy  m  quUe  a  modern  town,  aud  owea  its  oru^io  to 
its  late  proprietor.  Mr.  Anderson,  the  introducer  of  mod- 
ooacb  tiavellintf  into  Monster.  This  enterpristng  individuel 
begai:  to  buila  here  about  the  beginning  of  the  prawi 
century.  The  site  being  of  equal  importance  in  a  military 
and  in  a  civil  point  of  view,  induced  the  government  to 
second  his  design  by  tlie  erection  of  very  extensive  barrjck*. 
An  act  was  obtained  for  providing  the  town  with  a  police : 
and  various  manufactures,  including  a  brewery,  pepcr-msli, 
and  bolting-mill,  were  aet  on  foot  by  Mr.  ilutdaaaon.  Ia 
the  erection  of  all  the  hoildinga  a  lagalar  deajgD  was 
observed,  and  hence  Fermoy  presents  an  appearance  uf 
neatness  and  uniformity  very  rare  among  Irish  towns.  In 
1815  trade  m  Fcnnoy  was  very  brjhk,  but  ha»  .-inc* 
materially  declined.  The  manuiacture  of  ale  and  the 
ptirchase  of  com  are  still  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  want  of  employment  ia  nemfthlaaa  severdt 
felt 

The  appearance  of  Fermoy  is  imposing:  the  town 
extends  on  each  side  of  a  handsome  tquare,  faclni;  the 
northern  end  of  the  bridge.  The  church,  from  a  design  br 
Hargrave,  i>>  much  admired :  there  ia  also  a  chapel,  and  i 
church  of  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The  barracks,  which  srr 
very  extensive,  occupy  the  brow  of  a  bold  eietation  an  thr 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  surronnding  country  o 
rich  and  diversified,  and  the  number  of  resident  gciitn 
considerable.  The  place  is  very  important  aa  a  militari 
station,  and  the  (;iu'n«on  generally  consists  of  several  ref.- 
meuts.  The  papulation  uf  Fermoy  in  1821  was  6702.  ud 
in  1831  was  697G,  the  garrison  included.  In  the  pansh  if 
Fermoy  there  were  in  1834  sixteen  sclwols  educMiug  4<f 
males  and  294  females.  In  the  Fermoy  National  SdMtL 
ealablished  Sept.  1833,  there  is  an  average  daily  attondacre 
of  270  young  persons.  (Townacnd's  SMiitieai  Survey  cf 
Cork  Cork,  itlii  Ingtis*a  AwMm  18M;  .ftr/iamiliii 
Papers, 

FERNANDEZ.  JOAN,  a  Portuffuese.  the  flm  Eu- 
ropean who  visited  the  interior  of  Africa.  lu  1446  be 
joined  a  Portuguese  expedition  of  discovery,  and  flnoaa  aa 
ardent  desire  to  procure  information  £>r  Pnnce  Henry,  b" 
got  leave  to  remain  among  the  Assenhaji.  or  w«nderer>  i( 
the  great  Afriian  desert,  in  it.i  Atlantic  extremity.  Hj 
acount  has  been  strikuigly  corroborated  in  our  days  by  tbst 
of  Mungo  Park.  (Kerr's  SjpiiMMlw  CbUteUan  qf  Fbrnps 
and  Travth,  ii.  p.  190.) 

FERNANDEZ.  DENIS,  a  Ptortaguese  nan^atar.  wU 
in  1446.  discovered  the  river  Senei^al  and  Ctepe  Verde. 

FERNANDEZ,  NAVARRETE,  sumamed  Kl  Mu«« 
(the  dumb),  bom  15'2(>  at  Lo^roilo,  on  the  Ebn>.  U-.-.ui 
di&tinguisbed  pupil  of  Titian,  and  painter  of  Phihp  II..  wlr  ; 
employed  him  chieHy  at  the  Escurial.   His  principal  weik 
ia  Abraham  with  the  Three  Angela.  He  paiatad  with  gnat 
aaN  and  daapaiah  Cli  aaaaont  af  bia  eaMnn  k*  ««  ■ 
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Mthd  iha  Spaniih  Titian.  There  ure  mtny  of  his  paintings 

FERNANDEZ.  FRANCISCX),  born  at  Madrid.  1B04. 
wa-i,  atcordiiig  to  Palomino,  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
ri.i.ii'rs  uf  his  time.  He  Nvas  employed  by  PhOip  IV.  of 
Sana  to  execute  several  considerable  works. 

FERNANDEZ,  ANTONIO,  a  native  of  Madrid,  be- 
rame  a  djstingtushed  painter  at  fourteeiv  one  of  tbs 
oMMt  eminent  of  Spain  at  twenty-five.  Among  Us  liHt 
«orks  an?  pkven  pictures  of  tlu-  Pa.ssion  of  JoaOl  Chlilt. 

FERNANDEZ.  ANTONIO.  [Tkllk*.] 

FERNANDEZ,  JC AN,  is  the  name  of  a  small  group 
of  islands  in  the  hcific,  about  400  miles  from  the  western 
coast  of  South  America.  The  group  consisia  of  two  larger 
islands.  Masai icrra  (more  landward)  and  Masafuera  ttnore 
inward),  and  a  few  small  rocks.  Mosatiorra,  which  aUmo  is 
<)(\en  called  Juan  Ftrnande7.,  is  situated  in  33"  -Ui'  S.  ht. 
aad  about  100'  W.  long.  Masafuera,  which  is  more  than 
jPfirtiwrwest,  in  the  same  latitude,  is  a  heap  of  immense 
sMkt  fiiiag  fceetpttously  from  the  8«n  to  the  oeight  of  3000 
Ibet  tni  moie,  wiuout  any  conv«ni«iit  landing-pltee.  Masii- 
Ijerra,  the  larger  of  she  two,  is  about  18  miles  1on<;,  but 
only  6  miles  across  in  its  widest  part.  Its  northern  half  is 
il-^}  ail  i-li'viitL-d  ma!-a  uf  irap  and  ba:>alt  rocks,  furrowed 
wiib  pleasant  valleys  and  mostly  covered  with  wood;  its 
K>utbern  half,  which  is  only  slightly  raised  diow  the  aea, 
it  teclqr  and  barren.  Towards  the  northern  eztnmit^  is 
Gimlwrtand  Bay,  which  affords  safe  anchorage  for  vessels 
uf  any  size.  Goats  in  a  wild  stale  arc  found  here ;  and  on  the 
ri^l)  khores  seals  and  sea-lion.<.  Fish  are  vfi  \  )ilci)tirul, 
«;ecially  cod.  It  is  not  known  when  the>e  i-lauds  were 
(lt«»m«d  b>  Buropeena.  The  Bueeaneexs  of  the  seven- 
lemtb  century  fludinr  tbem  uninhabited,  miide  them  a 

place  of  rc'orl  duriui^  their  L-ruises  riiasts  of  SoutJi 

America.  On  one  occaaion.u  Si-oteimiau  nuiiu'd  Alt'\;ui<Ier 
Selkirk  being  Icfl  on  the  j>laiul  of  Masaticrra,  h\eil  there 
raare  than  four  years.  His  adventures  arc  commonly, 
tlvjugh  bcorrectly,  said  to  have  supplied  Defoe  with  mate- 
Jillt  kt  hi*  Rubtnaon  Ouaoe.  Lord  Aruson  refitted  bis 
vaeh  bare  in  1741.  and  in  1749  the  Spaniards  formed  a 
Jftllcmcnt.  It  seems  however  tliat  :if;er  .vjuie  time  it  \va.s 
itHjidoned.  and  remained  without  itihalii1aiit-<  up  to  181'J, 
»b«n  the  republic  of  Chile  oteupied  it  for  the  purpose  of 
uiiiig  it  for  state  prisoners,  but  it  haa  been  abandoned  by 
tii«m  also.  It  is  said  that  some  Americans  and  lUieitian* 
bare  lately  settled  in  Cumberland  Bay.  Tlie  island  is 
Tsry  subject  to  earthquakes.  Ill  1751  the  .-mall  Spanish 
«etll  ir.tiit  was  nearly  ruined;  the  sea  roM-  and  over- 
vbeliuei  the  houses  near  the  sea-shoro.  and  tbirty-five 
per^ns  perished.  In  1835  an  eruption  burst  througn  the 
m  near  Baealao  Bead,  a  mile  mm  the  land,  wliete  the 
ptftb  is  turn  5D  to  80  fathoms;  amolie  end  water  were 
wrown  out  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  and  flames 
•we  ?c*n  at  niuht.  In  the  present  year  (1  s:i71  the  news- 
^peiN  liive  reported  that  the  whole  island  has  been  sunk 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  an  earthquake  ;  but  this  report 
raquire*  conflrmation.  (Anson's  Voyage;  London  Oeo- 
pjV^ieal  Jwrnalt  it.  and  vi ;  Campaigns  and  CruUea  in 
'tueOKfa  and  New  Ontnada,  4^. ;  Meyen's  Peise  ttm  die 
T<i'< ;  Ulloa'^  I'lyn^e  In  Soulh  America ;  Byi  on's  J'oyage; 
Cirteret's  f  oy<^«;  Extracts  /rom  Capt.  Moss's  MS.,  pub- 
^*ht<i  in  the  Athen/rum,  vol.  i.  p.  581.) 

FF.RNANDO  PO,  an  island  situated  on  the  western 
f  «isi  v)f  Africa,  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  3*  25'  N.  lat.,  and 
I*  5«'E.  long.,  is  about  twenty-four  miles  long,  and  sixteen 
•ii*.  Its  surface,  which  is  very  uneven,  rises  towards  the 
f^nfre  into  two  summiis,  whose  elevation  is  estimated  at 
3  "'e  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  mostly  covered 
^'■'^  wood,  and  is  everywhere  well  WttaMd  tnd  fertile. 
Vaau,  jMlina,  and  other  tropical  plaotay  wenoini  abun* 
wtly;  wbA  turtles  and  llsh  are  plentiflil.  Tne  dimato  is 

'"".-ii.'N-d  healthy.  There  are  several  small  harbours;  the 
■  o  ^^  IS  Maid>lcine  Bay.  un  the  northern  shore,  which  is 
formed  by  a  headland  railed  Point  William,  rising  150 
f*t  above  the  sea,  on  which  stands  the  Englmh  setilemeut 
'  Clarence  Town,  established  in  1827.  This  island  wa.s 
<^vered  in  1471  by  the  PurtuguesOk  who  in  J  778  ceded  it 
(•Spain.  The  Spanish  government  tried  to  aelHe  it,  but 
he  ixiibikiiit-  destroyed  the  colony.  These  natives  are 
not  M  black  as  the  negroes,  and  their  hair  is  longer,  which 
<cnie  ascribe  to  their  mixture  with  Spanish  blood ;  their 
aeMoata  to  nhout  I'm,  la  1887  Ibe  Bnyliah,  with 


pmuet  to  hoof  importance,  since  it  hw  been  diMoverad 
that  tin  Jofiba  or  Quorra,  the  largest  of  di«  Afttoan  liren, 

fklls  into  thr  s.  :i  by  several  channels  nearly  opposite  Fer- 
nando Po.  1  ir^  l  iand  is  also  of  importanee  lor  the  sup- 
pression f  ttii?  tirive  trade,  which  cannot  be  s<}  effectually 
checked  uyn\  :iny  other  station  as  from  thisisUnd  (Monra^ 
Getnuhidi-  ,:/.';■  kuxte  von  GMms.) 
FKRNEY.  [AiN.] 

FSRN8,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  archdiocese  of  Dublin,  in 
Ireland.  The  chapter  consists  of  ^  dean,  precentor,  chancel- 
lor, treasurer,  archdeacon,  and  ten  prebendaries.  This 
diocese  occunies  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Wextbrd.  and  a 
small  part  of  the  eountf  of  Wieklow.  In  1792  it  was  di« 
vided  into  14S  pifisbea,  eonstitntiiig  40  henefleM,  and 
contoined  40  churches  of  the  establishment.  In  is?  j  thn 
numbers  were: — parishes,  140  ;  benefices,  57  ;  churches  of 
ilii  <  .lablishment,  G  J  ;  other  place  i  \\  rsbip  in  connection 
therewith,  2;  Roman  Cathohc  houses  or  worship,  91; 
Presbyterianii  1 ;  Mid  other  FretSMMt  dissenting  do.,  14. 
In  the  latter  f«at  die  gnw  popalatfcHi  of  the  dioeeie  wae 
197,780,  of  wnoin  Aere  were  24.671  memlien  of  esta- 
blished church.  172,740  Roman  Catholics,  19  Presbyterians, 
and  300  other  Protestant  dissenters,  being  in  the  proportion 
of  one  Protestant,  of  whatever  denomination,  to  seven 
Roman  Catholics  nearly.  There  were  at  the  same  time  in 
this  diocese- 30 1  daily  sehoo^  educating  15,970  young 
persons,  being  in  the  proportion  of  8,ts  per  cent  of  the 
entire  population  under  dady  instruction,  m  which  respect 
Ferns  stands  fifleenth  among  the  thirty-two  dioceses  of 
Ireland.  Of  the  above  schools,  19  were  in  coimcction  with 
the  National  Board  of  Educatim  sn  18:h. 

This  dioceae  was  fbunded  about  aj}.  d98  by  6L  Edan. 
othenriee  Moe^,  who  had  *eeeived  a  mat  of  Fsnis  fnm 
Brandubh,  kinj;  of  Leiimler.  During  the  lift?  nf  Edan  thi.s 
see  ranked  a-s  an  archULshopric,  and  was  head  of  the  ecuie- 
siastical  pro%'incc  of  Leinster.  It  wa<  united  w^tll  the  see 
of  Leighlin  in  the  year  1600,  which  union  still  subsists; 
and  IS  by  3rd  and  4th  William  IV.  c.  37  farther  increaaed 
by  ilie  addition  of  the  see  of  Oaaoiy  when  nest  void. 

Hie  town  of  Ferns  is  a  place  of  oonalderable  antiquity, 
but  mucli  dec-ayed.  It  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Ferns 
and  barony  of  Scarewalsh.  in  the  county  of  Wexford.  The 
cathedral,  which  is  also  the  parish  church,  is  a  mean 
building ;  but  the  palace,  built  by  Dr.  Cope,  is  handsome 
and  commodious.  Thci^  are  some  remains  of  an  abbey 
founded  by  Dermot  Mac  Murrough,  king  of  Leinster,  and 
a  ruined  castle,  said  to  have  been  his  residence  at  the  time 
of  Ibe  English  inva'^ion.  In  1831  Ferns  contained  671  in- 
habitants. (Beaufort's  Memoir  qf  a  M^>  qf  Ireland;  Re- 
ports of  Commissioners,  ^) 
FBRN  lFiucB».l_ 

PEKRAllA,  LEOAZIONB  DI.  the  meet  northern  pro* 

vincc  of  the  papa!  state,  situated  for  the  greater  part  within 
the  Delta  of  the  Po,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  main 
branch  of  that  ri\er  called  Po  ilWriano,  which  divides  it 
from  Austrian  Lombardy,  on  the  cast  by  the  Adriatic,  on 
the  west  bjT  the  duchy  «  Modena,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
legations  or  twovinoea  of  Raveima  end  Bologna  Ita 
greatest  length  east  to  west  Is  sboilt  90  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  35  miles,  but  it  becomes  much  narrower 
towards  its  western  extremity.  Its  area  is  reckoned  at  nu6 
English  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  '2ii.'j,U00  inha- 
bitants,  distributed  among  5  citt&  or  walled  towns,  17  terro 
or  small  towns  having  a  communal  council,  and  153  ville 
or  villages  and  hamlets.  (Calindri  and  Neigelnur.)  The 
soil  is  naturally  rich,  but  the  greater  part  is  swampy,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  tlie  surface  m  tlie  east  part  of  the 
province  is  constantly  under  water.  The  chief  productions 
are  rice,  com,  pulse,  hemp,  gmss,  both  natural  and  arti* 
Aoial,  winsb  and  a  vast  quantity  of  flsh<  The  principal 
towns  are:  1.  Perrara;  t.  Comaeehio,  with  5400  iaha- 
bitanti,  situated  oii  an  island  in  the  midst  of  extensive 
swamps  which  communicate  with  the  Adriatic,  and  receive 
its  water;  those  swamps,  called  le  Valli  di  Cumucchio,  are 
divided  into  estates  or  tenements  for  the  purpose  of  fishing. 
Immense  quantities  uf  llsh  of  \anous  .sorts,  and  especially 
large  eela»  are  caught  hers  and  pickled  at  OnnaoGhio  for 
exportation.  A  curious  description  of  the  habits,  industry, 

and  diversions  of  the  people  of  this  peculiar  district  is 
given  by  Bonaveri.  Delhi  Cittd  di  Comaeehio,  delle  sue 
Lagtate,  e  Peschr,  fid..  1761.  Cento,  with  4000  inha- 
bitants. 4.  Lugob  with  8800  inhabitants,  in  the  southern 
port  of  Um  fuf^imm,  tim  tin  horisn  «r  BifMUnt  tUi 
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tBvn  Vaa  plundered  and  nearly  destroyed,  io  1796,  for  pav- 
ing NTolted  againtt  Uia  fVeneh.  5.  Bacnacavallo,  vith 
8500.   AmoDg  t!w  turn  or  eonmranei,  tne  princ  pal  ones 

are:  Argenta,  witli  4000  inhabitants,  inclu'l-nu  il <  temtoiy; 
Bondeno,  70aO;  Copparu,  7i>00;  Cotignui.i,  ilm  biril)-pla<-e 
of  Altendolo,  the  celebrated  Condotticio  of  the  fourleenth 
century  and  the  head  of  the  dural  house  of  Sforza,  has 
MOO  inhabitants;  Fusignann,  the  birth-plaoe  of  the  nuisual 
oompoeer  CSoisUi  Md  of  the  poet  Monti,  has  4700;  Mesola, 
with  4000,  lies  near  tbe  princi]ial  nstuary  o{^  the  Po,  called 
Porto  di  Goro,  and  has  a  considerable  tract  of  forc.-st  to  the 
south  of  it,  extending  abug  the  sca-cuaiti  far  m  the 
mouth  of  Volano,  and  abounding  with  game,  wild  boars, 
deer,  &c.;  Pieve  di  Canto  has  3500  inhabit«tt«;  Po&t«  di 
I^oscuro,  a  frontier  town  and  eustom-hoiuie  on  the  aouth 
bank  of  the  Po,  and  orf  the  high  road  leading  from  Austrian 
Lombardy  into  the  papal  state,  hits  3GU0  inhabitants; 
Ptorto  Ma^giore  has  6jO(J. 

The  air  in  general  throughout  the  n^ter  part  uf  the 
ffsvinooor  Fomn,  oqneiiOy  in  tho  vicinity  of  the  great 
swunps,  is  mora  «r  Im  unwIbokaaiiMb  porticutariy  in  sum- 
uer,  though  the  malaria  is  not  qtiito  ao  bad  as  in  the 

southern  marcmnie  or  in  tlie  Poraptine  marshes.  The 
country  is  Hat,  and  in  many  parts  nuich  below  the  level  of 
the  Po,  the  water  of  whicli  is  keiil  in  by  strong  dykes  ;  but 
the  river  sotnelimes  breaks  through  and  produces  dreadful 
inundations.  The  coMt  of  keeping  the  uykes  in  repair  is 
one  of  the  heaviest  charges  on  the  provincob  and  watching 
tlie  rising  of  the  river  during  the  floods  is  a  eoiutant  care 
of  the  jxMsanlry.  The  Po,  in  the  territory  of  Ferrara,  divides 
itself  latu  three  prmctpal  branches, — the  main  one,  or  Po 
d'Ariano,  the  Po  di  Volano,  and  the  Po  di  Primaro  or 
southernmost  branch,  which  hM  cacoives  the  Reno,  the 
Santerno,  the  Senio,  and  other  nnmeiotis  atreama  wfatdi 
flow  from  the  Apennines  of  Bologna.  These  various  branches 
of  the  Pb  communicate  Willi  one  another  by  canals  The 
Naviu;lio  of  Bologna  cummunicates  between  that  city  and 
Ferrara,  and  the  Canal  di  Cento  between  this  town  and 
the  Po. 

FBRRA'RA,  the  oa^tal  of  die  pnmnoe  of  tlie  Mune 
name,  and  the  reinilenoe  of  the  papU  legate  or  polttt<>al 

govi  rn  •-  ,  I  I  I  an  archbishop's  see,  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  liai  t  oui.;rv  on  the  north  hank  of  an  arm  of  ihv  Pa,  in 
41°  N.  lat.'  and  11"  II'  E.  long.,  about  four  miles 
south  of  the  main  branch  of  the  ro,  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  papal  and  the  Austrian  statea,  and 
twmity-ftTe  miles  north-east  of  Bologna,  and  thirty-eight 
north-west  of  Ravenna.  It  is  a  large  and  well-built  towrt, 
with  streets  wide. and  straight,  (he  principal  of  which, 
called  Sail  Benedetto,  is  about  2000  yarns  in  length. 
Ferrara  is  enclosed  bv  walls,  and  defended  on  the  west 
side  by  a  citadel  regiuariy  fortified,  which,  agreeably  to 
a  atipoiation  of  die  eongresa  of  Vienna,  is  garrisoned  by 
Austrian  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  neia:hbouriiig  town  of  Co- 
macchio.  In  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a  castle,  flanked 
with  towers  and  sunoundedby  wot  ditchei^,  which  was  once 
the  residence  of  the  dukes,  and  is  now  that  of  the  legate. 
Ferrara  has  numerous  churches,  most  of  them,  rich  in 
paintiogi^  Inr  Ouereino»  the  Caracci,  and  other  great 
masten  of  the  Bolognese  school;  and  also  by  Garofalo, 
Bast  ianino,  Ortolnno,  and  other  painters  natives  of  I'errara, 
who  arc  classsed  by  some  as  forming  a  separate  school, 
called  that  of  Ferrara.  The  finest  churches  are:  the 
cathedral,  built  in  the  twelfth  ccntuiy,  adorned  with  sculp- 
tures, bronxe  statues,  and  fresooas;  San  Benedetto,  tn 
which  Ariosto  was  buried;  his  monument  however  has 
heen  transferred  to  the  Lyceum  :  in  the  hall  of  ihu  refec- 
tory of  the  adjoining  convent  is  the  paintni';  of"  the  I'aradisc. 
by  Gai  ofalo.  the  friend  of  Ariosto,  who  introduced  ia  it  the 
likeness  of  the  poet;  San  Dotnenico,  which  has  .several 
valuable  paintings  and  the  monument  of  CSelio  CUcagnini, 
ono  of  the  restorers  of  learning  in  the  lOth  esntarjrrSuita 
Maria  del  Vado,  the  oldest  church  of  Ferrara,  which  is 
also  very  rich  in  paintings,  and  contanis  the  tombs  of 
GarofiUo,  Ba-stianino,  Orlolano,  and  other  native  painters: 
and  the  churehes  San  Francesco,  i  Teatuii,  il  Gesu,  &c.  i 
Among  the  palaces  of  Ferrara,  the  finest  arc  those  of  Villa 
and  KirilaeqvB.  The  theatre  is  one  of  the  largest  am!  * 
finest  in  Italy.  The  house  of  Ariosto,  which  he  purchased  i 
himself,  is  shown  to  strangers,  but  his  favorite  burden  has  I 
disappeared ;  the  old  house  of  his  family,  in  which  he  had 
been  brouglit  up,  still  exists,  and  is  called  Casa  degli 
Ariosti.  The  Umverstty  of  Ferrara,  which  is  attended  by  1 


about  300  students,  has  a  valuable  Ulmnyof  6ik000|fiiM 
volumes  and  900  M88.»  among  vliieli  «•  asiapapbi 

Ariosto.  Tasso.  Guarini.  and  many  editiooa  of  tfwfUbni 

and  sixteenth  centuries,  when  the  presses  of  Ferran  nv. 
amont;  the  most  active  in  Europe.    (Baruffaldi,  Delia  Ti^r- 
^rajia   Frrrareie.)      Ferrara    has    pnxlutvd  many  'c 
tinguisUed  writers,  of  whom  Barotti  has  given  a  biograpiu- 
cal list.  (Memorie  Storirhfi  dei  Letterati  Pemrett,  Snki 
4to.  1792.)   In  the  hospital  of  Sl  Anna  is  still  seen  lb  i 
small  room  on  the  ground  floor  in  which  Tasso  was  coafin<!4 1 
for  seven  years. 

Ferrara  is  one  of  the  mt^t  interesting  and  haodsomot  <A 
the  modern  towns  of  Italy,  for  it  has  no  claims  l»  ciaMial 
antiquiQr,  hanng  risen  after  the  £iU  of  the  empin  Itm 
walled  tronnd  hy  the  Ezarohs  in  the  sixth  oentiuy.  Iliyn- 
sent  state  of  decay  has  been  somewhat  exaggerated:  itloa 
pari  of  its  population  in  the  seventeenth  century,  ino:.. 
sequence  of  having  lost  its  sovereigns  [Este],  and  httin; 
l>ecoine  a  provincial  town ;  but  it  is  now  again  on  tiai 
increa>e,  having  risen  from  23,000,  which  it  recaooed  un^ 
NapoIeoUt  to  31.000  inhabitants,  of  whom  above  2004 
Jews,  who  occupy  a  scnoratc  quarter,  and  have  a  syna^ir. 
(Valer)'.FbyfVf«  Litthrturrs  en  ftnlie,  and  Calindri.  &ep: 
Slatiatico.)  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  corn  aal 
other  produce  of  the  st)il.  Society  is  said  to  be  vert 
agreeable  at  Ferrara,  and  its  natives  ho«pitably  ioclt&ei 
towards  strangera.  Tlie  air,  tiioagh  not  pontivdy  bsi  it 
not  ver^  wholeitome,  on  account  of  its  situation.  (Frinv 
Memone  per  la  Stnrirt  di  Ferrara,  and  Uuidn  ul  fomUm 
per  Id  CiitCi  di  Fi'i  r  r  i .  D  '  Rossi,  Dr  tt/pfiisraj'hia  ll,fhrr> 
Ferrariemi ;  and  Burnt n.  Ptdure  e  Sculture  che  a  trvrcu 
fulle  Chiete  e  Luoghi  pubbltci  di  Femura.) 

F£RR£1  and  FJUIRARI,  the  names  of  two  ItaliU 
matfaematteianSi  who  were  nearly  eontemporary  wItt  eidi 
other,  and  who  are  liable  to  he  confounded.  iscipirtFeTO; 
(Co>sali  calls  hnn  Ferro  and  Dal  ¥em)  was  a  uatrn;  jfj 
Bolo^/na,  and  taught  mathematics  there  from  1496  to  |j2f.; 
He  is  suid  to  have  been  the  first  who  possessed  a  i»e(l»ili 
of  solving  any  case  of  cubic  equations :  this  method  it\ 
communicated  to  bis  pitpU  Antonio  del  Fiore,  who  pr<^ioicd| 
a  (question  toTarta^  as  a  diallengo;  and  tfaii.  it 
said,  was  the  cause  of  tbo  latter  turning  bis  attsatini  to| 
the  subject.  | 

Ludovico  Ferrari  was  ahio  bom  at  Bologna,  and  was 
pupU  of  Cardan.  At  the  insUgataon  of  the  latter,  be 
turned  his  attention  to  biquadratic  eqnatioin,  and  prodnetd 
the  method  known  liy  his  name,  being  the  first  which  hti 
been  invented.  The  method  is  found  in  the  awk  vf 
Cardan  (from  whom  the  account  of  Ferrari  ls  taken >. 
in  all  works  of  alqobra  which  treat  on  the  solutioa  <d 
eijualions. 

FERREIRA,  ANTONIO,  the  refimner  cf  the  natianl 

poetry  of  Portutral,  and  sumamed  the  Portuguese  Horarfti 
was  born  nt  T.isbon,  1328.  While  studying  law  at  Cmmb.'^ 
he  devoted  hH  time  more  particularly  tocbusicalandltahi.-i 
literature,  and  composed  his  drama  of  '0  Bristo' (wbKh: 
is  the  name  of  the  phncinal  characterX  to  which  be  git^. 
subsequently  a  much  higher  polish.  Chowing  tired  of  a 
university  life,  he  went  to  court,  where  he  obtained  a  d 
nified  situation,  and  while  entcrtaiuuig  stiil  higher  t>3i,-' 
pectations  he  was  camcd  off  in  Ihe  prime  of  life  bytbo: 
plague  in  1  j69. 
Although  not  a  first^te  poet  in  imaginstiim  and  i>ri  i 

S'nality,  Ferreira  possesead  laala,  coneotnes^  and  detrp; 
ought.  He  often  snoeeodod  moreover  in 
eleratbif  th»i 

mindand  warminj,'  thi'  ht-arf.    His  vmncts,  without  d:s-' 
playitii;  any  affi-ctod  unitation  of  Pelrarca's,  remitiJ  laaf  the- 
Italian  poet  and  hi.*  Laura.  His  odes  and  his  buwiic*  ha^f 
great  merit  in  the  expression,  but  the  former  «ant  the  ge-^ 
nuine  lyric  spirit,  and  the  latter  the  simplicity  of  ihe  idyl: 
qualities  perhaps  irreconcilable  with  Ferreira's  philoso-j 
phical  turn  of  mind  and  didactic  seriousness.  Amoivg 
elegies,  that  on  May  is  a  chisvic  masterpiece.    Hi*  tfi  stb^ 
written  evidently  when  ho  was  in  his  maturity,  «re  u«  ti'si 
]  lu  liu  tions  of  the  kind  in  Portuguese  literature.  Ha 
tragedy  of  '  Iocs  do  Castto*'  written  about  the  «arae 
that  the  Dominican  Bermndes  wrote  the  sinilBr  sod  su- 
perior one  in  Spanish  of  *Nise  Lastimosa*,'  aboand*  with 
beautiful  passa^jes,  but  is  dcHcient  in  true  pathos,  wid  <fi»-  | 
plays  a  fon  i  l  imitation  of  the  Greek  manner  »nd  style. 
As  it  was  precedcil  only  by  Trissiiio's  '  Sopboni»k«.'    has  I 
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b«en  «oiMidn«d  m  tti«  sscend  ragutir  tragcily  pradne«) 

after  tlie  revival  of  lcttt?rs  in  Europe.  His  '  Poemas  Lusi- 
laiius'  apfjeared  a.1  Lisbon  tirsl  iii  I  j!i8,  -Ito.  ;  and  uW  his 
woriuvere  printed  under  tho  title  'Todas  as  Obras  dc  Fi  i  - 
PBira,*  Lisbon,  1771,  2  vols.  Svo^  vrliich  coataia  Fcrrcira's 
biogruph y,  u  valuable  «ttthoiity  tox  tlM  iMdM',  jn  widitioii  la 
that  of  Bout«rwdL 

,  PERRE'RAS.  DOCTOR  DON  JUAN,  bora  at  L&ba- 

nuzo,  in  the  diocese  of  .\storga,a  most  minute  and  accursitc 
historian,  and  un«  of  the  writers  who  have  done  great  sc r\  ice 
toSpaiu,  a.s  Fe)j(K>didalU'r  Idm  in  banishing  prujudicvs,  and 
Flores  in  his  researches  uu  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  Having 
gone  through  a  complete  course  of  classical  and  theologiral 
leamiDg,  Ferrenis  displayed  hi*  eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  and 
obtaiMd  die  patronage  of  the  |{mt  Vy  Us  mant,  end  the 
etteeni  of  ell  bjr  bk  lentlenesa  and  modesty.  Various  ho- 
norable distinctions  and  situations  were  bestowed  on  hint, 
Init  he  roiisluntly  lefustd  all  liij;ii  dii^itic-*.  Next  to  ilic 
duke  of  Escalona.  he  wu^  Hi  the  ha^d  uf  xlte  UUerati  wiiu 
foundt>d  the  academy  of  the  Longua  Epafiola  in  1713,  anil 
he  was  a  very  useful  member  of  that  body,  especially  in 
the  compilation  of  its  dictionary,  in  6  vols.,  folio,  publiabod 
in  1726— 1739,  to  which  be  oootributed  the  art  icles  in  the 
tetter  O,  beside*  a  preliminary  discourse  on  the  Castilian 
tongue.  At  his  death.  1735,  in  addition  to  his  other  ap- 
paimuients,  he  held  that  of  librarian  to  Plulijt  V.  Fer- 
reras,  though  not  so  elegant  a  utiIlt  u^n  Mariana,  is  much 
more  to  bo  dcpcndc<l  upon.  He  wrutc  in  all  tliirty-cight 
works,  some  of  which  remain  uii|)ubli>hed ;  the  must  iin- 

Grtent  is  the  *  Synopsis Uistorioay  CbronoloKicade  Espena,* 
adrid,  1 700—1 727, 16  TOla.,  4to.  It  extend  to  the  close  of 
Philip  II 's  lei'^n  in  t.OJ^R, and  not  mertdy  to  the  three  yours 
previous  tu  thf  capluie  of  Granada,  a.s  it  is  very  strangely 
slated  by  the  writer  in  the  "  Biographic  Universelle,'  after  ( 
mentioning  its  reaching  to  the  year  which  is  near  a 
century  after  the  re-conquest  of  -Granada.  Hermilli  trans- 
lated It  into  Fceneh,  with  valnable  notee,  in  10  to1s.»  4to.. 
Fttw.  1742. 

FERRET.  [MiTsrKt.iD.t] 

FERRO.  or  IIIEIIUO,  is  a  small  island  belonging  to 
the  KTO'JP  'he  Canaries.  [Canakiks.]  Its  surfoce  oc- 
cupies only  104  sq-.iaio  leafnies,  and  the  population  is  about 
43U0.  The  name  Kerro  is  familiar  to  most  persons  from  the 
eticumstanoe  of  the  first  meridian  having  been  drawn  through 
it.  Geograpbers  wishing  to  have  a  meridian  circle  which 
should  intersect  only  the  seas  that  divide  tho  old  from  the 
new  continent,  and  none  such  existing  but  that  which 
tniverses  the  islaml  of  P'erro  and  cuts,  ofl'  only  a  small  jjart 
of  the  uorth-easteni  exiremtty  of  Asia,  this  island  wus  ac- 
cordingly llxed  upon  as  the  first  meridian.  Fur  the  pur- 
poses of  navigation,  however,  it  was  necessary  that  charts 
iboutd  be  constructed  with  lefercoce  to  the  meridian  of  a 
place  wh«n  ehrouometers  could  be  atyusted  with  the 
greatest  exactness.  Accurdituly.  the  first  meridian  was 
removed  from  tho  island  of  Kerro  to  the  several  jiiacui 
where  observatories  are  erected ;  by  the  Ens^h&h  to  (i.cen- 
wrich.  by  the  French  to  Paris,  and  by  tlie  Spaniards  to 
Cadiz.  The  French  finding  that  Paris  was  nearly  20°  3u' 
aast  of  Ferro,  removed  the  first  geographical  meridian  to 
«xaetl]r30'eBStflf  Ferro;  so  that  at  nreoent  the  island  of 
Ferro  is  eonsidensd  as  bein|F  about  3tr  west  of  the  meridian 
of  Ferro.  Tho  tnendi;ui  of  Greenwich  is  17*' Jl'  en^t  F 
that  of  Ferro,  and  the  meridian  of  Cadiz  6°  16'  we^i  01 
Greenwich,  or  11*  25'  east  of  Ferro.  Other  nation.*,  whose 
naviiration  is  less  extensive,  generally  use  English  charts, 
and  hence  the  meridians  of  their  own  observatories  are  not 
mentioned  eseept  in  scientiflo  works. 

PRRROCYANIC  ACID  was  diaooveted  Vf  Porret,  and 
by  h  m  illr  !  ferruretteil  rhyazie  acid.  He  procured  it 
from  tiiu  lit  tuiuposition  of  ferrocyanide  of  potasMum  by  tlie 
anion  of  tartaric  aeid.  or  from  ferrocyanide  of  barium  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid.  According  to  Berzelius  it  is  best 
ptapared  by  diffusing  recently  precipitated  ferrocyanide  of 
dmar  or  lead  through  water*  and  passing  hydrosulphuric 
BOia  gas  through  the  mixture;  the  snlphur  precipitates  the 


cupper  or  lead  in  the  stat 


Iphuret,  while  the  hydrogen 


uniting  with  the  cyanogen  and  iron  they  form  ferrocyame 
if  composed  of  (when  dry  and  not  crystalliz(^)— . 
Hydrocyanic  acid    •    .    .  46.57 
Cyanide  of  ifOB  •    •    •    .  46.77 
Water  7.66 

100. 

it  contains  23.27  per  Mttt* 
P.  C.  No.  624. 


Any  excess  of  sulphurie  arid  is  to  be  jBot  rid  of  by  adding 

firrocya:- i  1i;  f  the  metal  employed.  The  solution  should 
be  quio,.!;.  tuu  re<l  and  evaporated  in  vac-uo  over  sulphuric 
aeiil.  A  wliite  residue  is  obtained  which  when  dissolveii 
in  water  is  inodorous,  sour,  reddens  lumus  paper,  deeom- 
posea  the  alhaline  carbonates  with  eifer\-escenre.  farms 
fcrrocyanidas  with  them,  and  exhibits  other  proofs  of  a 
strunt^'  acid.  When  exposed  to  spontaneous  evapomtinn 
ill  a  warm  place,  colourless  radiating  crv.>tals  are  observed, 
whuh  havtj  liie  appearance  of  four-sided  jjrisms.  This 
;icid  is  decomposed  by  long  exrosure  to  liie  nir,  Prussian 
blue  being  fonmed  and  precipitated;  this  is  als^o  produced 
by  adding  it  lo  a  persalt  of  iron. 

The  aqueous  solution  is  also  deeompcoed  by  boiUng;  and 
when  submitted  to  destnietiTe  distiUation  it  yiehU  njdnK 
c>  unic  acid,  hydrocyanate^  and  carbonate  of  anmooia.  and 
carlniret  of  iron  remains. 

FEKRO'L,  a  sea-port  town  of  Gnllicia  in  .Spain,  on  u 
buy  A  hicl)  is  an  arm  of  the  bay  of  Betanzos,  or  of  La  Co- 
rufiu,  from  which  laist  town  Ferrol  is  fifteen  miles  distant 
to  the  north-east  across  the  bay,  but  the  communication 
by  land  is  tnoeh  lonfiier.  The  port  ef  Ferrol  is  laim  mid 
safe,  and  its  entranee  is  defended  by  strong  batteries.  There 
are  extensive  docks  for  the  Spanish  navy,  Ferrol  being  one 
of  the  three  royal  dockyards:  Caithagena  and  Cadiz  aie 
the  other  two  The  town  of  Ferrol  is  rcgulatly  huiii,  the 
streets  crossin;;  each  otlicr  at  right  angles.  It  has  a  school 
of  navigation,  about  13,UU0  inhabitants,  some  manufactures 
VI f  hats,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  iishery  of  herrings 
and  sardines,  which  are  piekled  and  exported.  The  timber 
fur  ship-building  lumes  fWnn  Asturias.  and  the  hemp  for 
eabies  from  Arajjon  ;  but  tlie  coal  and  tar  arc  brought  in 
by  foiei-n  \e!isels.  Fenul  carries  on  .s,onie  trade  waii  Ame- 
ru  a,  exporting  tho  wine,  brand} ,  and  corn  of  Gallicia  and 
other  partii  of  Spain.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  command- 
ant-general, and  other  ebief  oiBcers  of  the  naval  depart- 
ment, which  however,  owing  le  the  present  decaj  or  tho 
Spai^sh  navy,  is  not  in  a  very  active  condition.  Minano,  in 
bis  Suplementn  al  Difrirmarin  Grogruflco  df  E^jiuiia.  ^i\  es 
a  plan  of  Ferrol,  with  a  long  article  on  its  docks  wluch  are 
among  the  finest  in  F.urope. 

FERRY,  an  exclusive  privilege  by  prescription  or  the 
king's  grant  for  tho  carriage  of  hiuie.s  and  men  actMS  a 
riier  or  arm  of  the  sea  for  reaaonable  toU.  The  owner  of  a 
ferry  cannot  suppress  it  and  put  up  a  bridge  in  ita  stead 
without  a  license ;  but  he  is  bound  tu  keep  it  always  in  re- 
pair and  readiness,  with  expert  men,  and  reasonable  toll, 
for  neglect  of  which  he  is  liable  to  be  punished  by  indict- 
ment. And  therefore  il  a  ferr\  is  erected  so  near  to  an 
antietit  ferry  as  to  draw  away  its  custom,  it  is  a  nuisance  lo 
the  owner  of  tiie  old  uue,  ibr  which  the  law  will  give  liim 
remedy  by  action.   The  ftnry  is  in  tespect  of  the  landing 

C'  lesb  and  not  of  the  water,  and  in  evenr  turf  the  land  on 
tb  sides  ought  originally  to  have  been  u  the  tame 
per  on,  otherwise  he  could  not  have  granted  the  ferry. 
(I  f  V'ln.  Abr.  208.)  Tliougli  as  all  existing  femes  are  of 
threat  antiquity,  and  generally  connect  roads  abutting  on 
either  side  of  the  water,  the  original  unity  of  possession  is 
mere  matter  of  curiosity.   A  ferry  it  considered  as  1 


hiidiwav.   (3  Bl.  Com. ;  \3  Vtn.  Abr.  268.) 
FEfCULA,  a  genus  of  apiaceons  or  umbeHtAvous  plants, 

whose  species  often  yield  a  powerful  stimulating  ^um- 
re*m  employed  in  medicine.  It  differs  from  Pastmaca 
and  Peucedanura  by  its  fruit  having  several  \  itta,'  in  each 
channel,  and  from  Opoponax,  which  it  otherwise  resemble:^ 
in  the  margin  of  the  fruit  being  thin  and  flat,  not  thick- 
ened and  convex.  Tlie  fruit  is  in  appeaianee  extremely 
similar  to  that  of  a  parsnip ,  it  ja  compressed  flmn  the 
back  till  it  is  extremely  Hat,  and  it  thins  away  at  the 
e<lge.  There  are  thri>e  approximated  filiform  dorsal  ridges, 
and  the  U\o  l.tW  rai  ones  are  distant,  oltsolete,  or  lost  in  the 
edge.  In  eacli  channel  there  ore  thro*:  or  more  vitiw,  and 
on  the  commissure  four,  or  a  great  many.  The  flowers  are 
always  yellow,  and  the  stem  solid,  iu  cavity  being  filled 
with  a  spongy  subataace^  in  whidi  flbna  are  vaguely  dis- 
persed. 

The  drugs  called  Sagapenum  and  .\ssafoBtidaare  produced 
by  tipecies  of  this  genus,  but  by  which  in  particular  is  not 
known  with  certainty ;  and  it  appears  probable  lliat  m  fact 
several  different  species  yield  those  substances. 

I.  Attqfoftida.  as  tho  mote  important,  deserves  notice  first. 
Kaempfer,  whose  account  is  Iqr  w  the  best  we  have  of  this 
plant  {dmmtitUe*  Emticm*  n.  437>»  lays  that  it  ia  found  in 
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only  tira  districts  of  Persia,  naoMiy,  tt»  fields  mi  inonii-' 
tains  of  Hvnit,  Um  eapital  of  KhonMsn*  and  ths  range  of 
mouBtaim  in  th«  province  of  Lar  (Laiistanl,  oxtending 

fuim  IliL'  rivt-r  Cur  ns  far  as  tht;  town  of  Cungooti,  alotiij 
the  coa>l  of  the  Persnn  Gulf  He  >Uiies  murvuvor  thai 
OM-n  lierc  tlu-  jilants  tin  not  iihvay*  yiiild  the  drug;  thol 
it  i»  only  tha»e  of  the  desert  tiear  Herat  and  of  the  rooun- 
laiiu  round  Diifiivn  in  Laristan  that  fbmisb  it;  and 
flnalljr  ba  finiTCB  m  plant,  with  a  naked  simple  stem, 
elothed  with  leafless  aneaths,  umbeto  villMHit  inroluerak  a 
coarse  woody  root  rising  above  the  ground,  and  pinnated 
leaves  with  pinnatifid  Mentnonts  and  oblong  obtuse  lobca. 
This  ji'.ant  is  the  Ferula  Assiififiula  iif  I^imifinii  and  De 
Caitilullo;  ubat  w  supposed  to  bo  it  has  since  been  met 
with  in  BeloocbislaD«  and  Lieut  Bumes  saw  what  he  calls 
aaaafcatida  growing  in  giaai  luxurianoe  in  the  mountains  of 
Hindoo  Koosb  at  an  eleration  of  7iOO  fcet.  He  states  tint 
it  is  an  anntul,  and  graws  to  the  bei||ht  of  8  or  10  feet, 
when  it  withers  and  decays.  The  milk  which  it  exudes  is 
first  white,  atid  then  turns  yellow  and  hardens,  in  which 
slate  It  is  put  in  hair  bu^a  and  esporlefl.  Shppp  browse 
upon  the  tender  shoots,  wliich  are  believed  to  be  hii;hiy 
nutritious.  {Tr<W*i$,  it.  243.)  It  is  however  by  uo  meatis 
certain  that  this  was  tnie  assatetida.  Indee<l  if  it  was.  aa 
Lieut.  Burner  states,  an  annunl.  it  nivst  itMP  been  lOlM 
other  |)luiit;  far  KsDmpfer  expressly  deacribea  the  root  of 
liHitriseh,  or  assafuiti'la,  as  '  ad  nlures  annos  rcstibilcm, 
liiagauiu,  piintleiosani,  nudam,'  nnd  in  fact  it  is  from  wnunds 
in  this  root  that  tl;c  irmn-resiii  (lows.  We  mav  howrM-r  he 
pretty  rertam  that  assafoitida  is  in  (act  yielded  by  different 
plants.  Prof.  Royle  ubtaiucd  seeds  of  two  kinds  from  the 
wnar  of  India;  and  it  appeaia  from  a  oomaiunicatkni 
made  to  Mr.  Maeneill  from  a  medical  gentleman  at  Soo- 
nietanri,  in  Bili^t>chiatan.  that  in  that  province  a  kind  of 
ferula  lulled  liooshee  yiclils  a  similar  product,  which  how- 
ever is  ni)t  CMlleete<l. 

The  K.  assai'cetida  is  said  to  arrive  at  us  gixnt  an  age  as 
man  hinii^elf,  and  in  eonsequem-e  its  roots  soiuctinies  attain 
a  oonsidenble  siie.  It  is  Ikem  wounds  in  this  part  that 
the  drug  is  obtabied.  The  note  ara  net  woonded  hefbre 

lliey  arc  fo\ir  years  old;  the  fjreater  their  at^e  thr>  better 
(he  quality  uf  tlieir  produce.  There  \Nero  four  operations 
rat  h  venr  wlien  Kivmpfer  visited  tho  i-nuiitry  ;  the  lifNt  iti 
lht>  midilie  of  April,  the  second  at  tho  latter  end  of  May, 
the  third  ten  days  laler,  and  the  fourth  in  ilw  beginning 
of  July.  The  jptbecara  on  the  fint  occasimi  only  deand 
the  haid  sandy  or  stony  soil  away  Ikon  the  root  to  the 
ilcpth  of  a  span  or  so,  pulling  oH*  the  lea\-es,  replacing  the 
earth  about  the  roots,  and  then  heaping  the  leaves  on  Qiem, 
pressing  them  down  with  a  iitone.  On  the  subsequent  uc- 
casions  they  slice  the  roots  tran^venM-'ly.  beginning  a  Itttle 
hektw  the  top,  and  collecting  the  juico  that  Hows  from  the 
wounds.  After  every  operation  they  oover  the  root  with 
the  old  leaves  h»  aeieen  it  from  the  sun.  After  the  lart 
cnthering  the  seieana  we  thrown  awagr,  and  the  roola  are 
left  to  perish. 

2.  ferula  Prr^',^,  a  perennial  species  with  a  glaucous 
stem  and  supradecompound  leaves  with  linear  cut  seg- 
ments,  has  been  reported  to  yield  asMfmtida.  Dr.  Hope 
ontertaincd  this  opinion,  trom  which  Nces  and  Ebermaier 
da  not  dissent.  1  re^  iranus  found  it  yielding  a  substance 
eKtrnmaly  like  asaatotida,  in  the  botanio  garden  of  Bieslau : 
and  the  same  thinf  has  often  oeeiirred  in  tho  Apotheeaiiss' 

Carden  «t  ChelMii,  Nevcrlhelesi,  Fee  •<n!«pects,  after 
Willdenow,  that  it  )*  rathtr  tlui  on^n  of  sasapcnunn. 
Olivier  believed  il  to  produce  gum  anunoiiiaeum  :  but  ae- 
cnrding  to  FrofeswHr  I>un,  ttiat  drug  m  yielded  by  his  Do- 
rema  ammontacum. 

3.  Amfa  ontHtali*  has  also  been  quoted  aa  the  aoutoe 
ef  gam  ammonfneum ;  and  it  np]M>ars  that  svch  aauhslaaee 
IS  really  produced,  eitlur  by  that  plant  Of  «  neatly  allied 
species,  in  tho  empire  of  Mari>rco. 

4.  I'em/u  feru/ai^o  has  K-en  taken  for  the  plant  which 
furnishes  galbanum:  but  Professor  Dun  states  that  this 
drug  is  reuly  yielded  by  quite  a  dfffgwnt  ganva^  edM  by 
him  Galbaniun  officinale. 

TBRmSTNA,  a  ssmis  eatahMshed  by  If  .  Onitilloup  for 
a  fossil  turbinated  sh^l  fironi  Dax.  which  seems  at  flrat  view 
very  near  the  Anntttnmafa.  but  which  M.  Gratclmip  thinks, 
fh>in  the  examination  of  iN  api*rture,  approw  h  -  more  to 
the  f^fch^tnmata,  an  opinion  in  which  M.  R  "tig  concurs, 
adilinL;  that  the  species,  three  or  four,  are  all  fucsil.  It  is 
tlte  same  shell,  he  atatasb  aa  that  afterwu^  deaoribad  in 


the  first  number  Oivraison)  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  LiniicaA 
Society  of  Bordeaux*  under  the  name  of  Stnpkottnma  bv 
M.  De'&hayea. 

Griirnr  Chariitfer. —  Au'\ma.\  unknown.  Shell  oval,  glo» 
bulous;  a]ierlure  round,  bordered,  oblique,  simple,  tooth- 
less, 'iviouriii^u  du  cMi  de  ta  ^ii*;*  ttidbilieua  aMcner 
less  larpe.  Operculum  ? 

FESCKNNtNE  VERSES  wore  rudo  licentious  vcr-e* 
sung  by  youuig  man  at  wedtlings.  and  before  the  door  of  tiw 
nupiial  efaaralwr.  This  was  a  wrj  antient  custom  at 
Rome,  the  practice,  and  some  of  the  verses  themeelvea,  are 
said  to  have  been  introduced  from  Fescennium,  an  old 
Etruscan  town  near  the  prtsent  site  uf  (.'ivita  Custellana. 
Festus  and  otherv  derive  ihc  name  Feaiceuiuiie  frutn 
'  fascinum,'  a  charm  or  evil  influence,  which  was  suppuwd 
to  have  tbe  power  «»f  depriving  poisons  of  their  physKtil 
strength,  and  iriikh  the  Fesoentun-.-  irscaes  wene  intended  to 
avert.  Valletta,  a  Neapolitan  lawyer  and  poet  of  tbe  1 8th 
centutT,  has  written  a  curious  book  en  the  *  Pascino,*  or 
evil  OM'.  the  belief  of  ivhieh  h  sliU  prevalent  at  Naplr*. 
The  l''ef>reiiiiino  verse*  were  diiitinet  from  the  epLihalaniia. 
whu  h  were  more  refined  and  regular  coitipi'siiK'ns.  {Et»i- 
THAl.Alltull.3  Horace  (Epist  ii.  I)  says  that  Fescetinine 
Tsnsa  were  sung  by  the  country  people  at  hatreet  time ; 
and  tha  ciiatom  ef  dealing  out  liccntloua Jekea  upon  earh 
other  and  upon  atrangers  passing  by,  b  stin  retained  hy  ihe 
vintager*  in  various  ports  of  Italy.  Thenamc  of  Fe'renn-  r 
was  piven  in  general  to  l!c«nliou<i  an<l  satirical  epigrams 
OetavianuB  is  said  to  have  written  >ujmc  rf  thia  diameter 
against  Pollio.  in  tlie  time  of  the  Triumvirate. 

FESCUE.  [FMrrtTCaj 

FKani'GA.  a  genus  of  giasMa  eontaiiiini  aemal  apede* 
of  agritfttltwal  importanee.   It  is  known  nnong  BrftMi 

grasses  by  having  many  flowered  spikelets,  the  l.  ver  [  al^a? 
:  of  which  are  neither  awned  as  in  Bromus,  nor  blunt  s^^  m 
Poa  and  ita  alUea^  hut  terminated  giadmlly  in  a  hard  sharp 

point. 

F.  praientis,  or  meadow  fescue,  is  about  three  fuel  higli. 
with  a  naady  upright  hcanched  egie^ded  paniole  and  bread 
ooanwlaavss.  It  n anathe  of  nMist  meMhtws,  and  Itmu 
a  portion  of  most  pood  meadow  herb-i^'c.  Mr.  Sinclair 
states  that  in  point  of  early  produce  thisgiuM  ranks  n«xt 
to  meadnw  fox-tail  (Alapvotuws  pmtaiisis)^  and  ■  murk 
more  productive. 

F,  oesM,  mferw,  and  duritumh  are  other  agricultural 
grasses,  tnuah  atnaUer  than  the  last,  and  coBtribotinf 
greatly  te  the  talne  ef  peatures.  F.  ernita  has  »  ftn*  sur- 

culent  folia;^,  nnd,  ncmrding  to  Linna  us,  «he»'^»  bave  no 
relish  for  lulls  on  which  it  does  not  abonml :  it  i».  bowev«'r. 
in;]i'  xluctive.    F.  nihra  is  more  abundant  in  il>  pn^ilm^ 
but  less  nutritive,  and  ita  creeping  root-hke  stems  are  >nKi 
to  impoverish  the  soil  very  much.    F.  dunweuln  \^  i>r»  fvr- 
able  to  both  the  imoeding ;  it  withstands  dcy  weather  betitr 
than  moat  mssas.  and  m  eombination  wiu  Faatnan 
tensis  and  roa  trivialis  forms  excellent  paatnraga.    lit  i» 
most  prevalent  on  light  rich  soils.    F.  rfmwitenPM.  atwilMr 
s|H"eies,  will  thrive  in  dry  sandy  situations^  to  vliieli  pn»- 
periy  its  value  is  chietly  owing  ;  but  ita  nutritive  qualities 
are  slight,  and  it  is  altogether  an  i&IMor  apaaiaa>  See 
Hnrttu  Gramin*H»  Wobumen»i$. 
FESTU8.  SBXTUS  FOMPRIUS,  a  celebrated  Latin 
marian,  wliose  aM  is  not  clearly  aaoertaiocd.  though 
seems  reason  toeelieTe  that  he  lived  in  the  third  cen- 
tury of  our  a?ra.  lie  cornpile<l  an  epitome  nf  the  \oliiminoas 
work  *  Do  Verborura  bigtiificaiioinj'  of  Marcus  Wmm 
Flaccuft,  a  grammarian  of  the  Augustan  aju.  mentioned  by 
Suetonius.   The  work  of  Verhus  is  lost,  and  that  of  Feaas 
being  aHerwards  abridged  in  the  ninth  century  by  Paulus 
Dtamnua»  who  apaited  it,  the  text  of  tha  vfMmm  hawama 
lest  also  Ibr  sevaral  eenturice,  until  a  mutilated  copy,  ftand 
in  Dalmatia,  came  into  the  band  ;  nf  AM  >  M  m  ;  ;  o.  w'-  . 
publishml  it,  together  with  the  ahrulgriK  lit  \t\  Piuius  Lhu- 
l  onu^.    Other  Iragnienls  wcru  found  in  liic  Firiiesian  li- 
brary, and  Anionius  Auguxtmus,  Joseph  Scaliper.  ai  i 
Fulvius  Ursinus  published  improved  eoitiocs  ot  Fe.M^< 
'  De  Verborum  Sfgntfleationa.'  Lastly,  A.  Datim  published 
a  new  edition.  4to.,  Paria»        adiiaf  m  it  Hw  nocaa  of 
SraIii;or,  Aufiruiitinus,  and  Ursinus.     Ihicier'n  c<lition  was 
reprinted  at  Am-terdam  in  1699.    Festus,  in  a  passai^  of 
his  Moi  k  uiuler  the  lu-ad  '  Profumim,'  ivt,-r'  toBti(>ii:cr  v  ca- 
bulary  which  he  had  HrtU*;n  exidanatory  of  aniient  Lai;n 
words  which  bad  become  obsolete,  '  Pnscorum  Verborum 
Libri  cum  Kxemphs»'  whiah  wmds  be  kft  out  m  Ma  wcatan* 
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of  Marcus  Vemut.  This  work, '  Prisoorum  Verborum," 
u  losL  Festus  ipves  not  uiily  ihc  moaning,  but  al<so  in 
most  instances  tlic  etymology,  of  words,  wilh  rcferoncos 
to  Vorrius,  C«to,  and  olhcn  of  bu  prodeoeaaore ;  and  hu» 
book,  though  incomplete,  is  justly  classed  by  Scaliger 
•Dioiig  the  lOMt  usoHil  for  unawituuliim  Um  tengiuig*  of 
•ntiflnt  me. 

FFUn.    ""Kft'-.u,  Systjcm.] 

FEUDAL  SVSiEM.  In  treating  of  this  subject  we 
nhall  endeavour  to  prtiitunt  a  concise  and  i  lear  view  of  the 
prtncipla^  of  what  is  call«^  iho  leudal  i>yi>tum,  U>  uidtcalts 
the  great  stages  of  its  history,  especially  in  our  own  country, 
and  to  itote  brietiy  tha  kadiap  eoiwi4«r»(wai  to  bo  taken 
into  Mooant  in  Ibrtning  an  Mtimto  of  its  inJIiianoo  on  tho 
civilization  of  rnr>deni  Kuropc. 

Tliu  u*suntiul  luinHtiiuent  and  distinj^uisbing  charac- 
teristic of  the  six^cies  uf  estuti- ralK'il  a  fcud  or  fiof  was  from 
the  first,  and  always  rontmued  to  be,  that  it  was  nut  an 
Mtsta  of  absolute  and  independent  ownership.  Tin.-  pro- 
perty, or  domtnimn  directum,  •»  it  wa«  called,  reDUined  in 
tlie  grantor  of  the  oatotOb  The  ptrMO  to  whom  it  was 
eranted  did  not  become  iu  owner,  but  only  it*  tenant  or 
holder.  There  is  no  direct  proof  that  fiefs  wm  originally 
resumablc  at  pleasure,  and  Mr.  Hallatu,  in  his  '  Stam  of 
Europe  darmg  the  Mtddie  Aj?e»,'  has  expi-essed  In*  doubts 
if  this  were  ever  tho  case ;  bat  tiiu  poHition,  as  hu  adraii^, 
ie  laid  ttown  io  almost  overv  whler  on  the  feudal  syatcni. 
And,  if  tiot  to  bo  made  out  by  any  deciaive  instanc«.H,  it  is 
at  least  Miwifhr  wpportad  net  only  by  geoaral  oonsiderap 
tiona  of  pratabimy,  but  alto  by  lonie  indicative  ftiets.  Thia 
however  is  not  material.  It  is  not  denial  tbat  iht^  fief  u.is 
at  one  time  revo<»hle,  at  least  on  the  deaili  of  tho  ^raniuL'. 
In  re'-f ivi:it<  it.  tbi'icfori?,  bu-  bad  rci'tised  n  il  an  aUsrilute 
gift,  but  only  a  loan,  or  at  must  an  e&tatc  fur  hU  own  hth. 

This  being  establithed  as  the  true  «bai«nter  of  a  prinii- 
tivo  feud  or  Aef.  may  perhapa  throw  aome  U^bt  upon  the 
nraeh  diapuled  etymology  and  true  meaning  of  the  word. 
Fi'udum  lias  been  ilerivf  <l  by  Home  Crom  a  Latin,  by  others 
tVom  aTeulouic  root.  Tiie  pniK-ipal  Ijitin  origins  proposed 
are  /i'(/itv  (a  treaty)  anil  yiW/'v  (faith).  The  i»apposilion  of 
tho  traufifurtnation  ol  either  uf  tt)e»e  into  fuuduui  tiocms 
uitsiipporled  by  any  proof.  Tlie»e  derivations,  in  fact,  are 
hardly  better  than  another  resolution  of  the  puzzle  that 
hae  been  ^vely  offered,  namely,  that  feudum  is  a  word 
made  u])  of  the  initial  letlen*  of  the  words  '  fidclis  ero 
.jl)ii|utj  doniiiio  veil)  meo."  The  chief  Teutonic  etymologies 
l>rij:ii)M-il  liave  been  from  the  old  German yuiV/u,  ibe  Danish 
tetd^;,  or  the  modern  German  vehd,  all  meaiuiig  baitie- 
ieud,  or  diasension ;  and  from  fe  or  fee,  which  it  is  said 
•ipiifies  wagea  or  pay  for  service,  oombined  with  od  or  odh, 
to  lehieb  the  signifloation  of  possession  or  properly  is  as- 
aigncd.  But.  as  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  baa  mU  nuarked, 
*  upon  all  the  Teutonic  ctymoloijies  it  is  cufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  tlieoties  are  contradicted  by  the  practice  of 
the  Teutonic  tongues — a  Ferd,  or  fief,  is  not  called  by  cuch 
a  name,  or  by  any  name  approaching  thereto,  io  any  Teu- 
tonic or  GotiiiD  binguage  whatever.'  (Prottfs  and  Ultutra- 
Hunt  Io  Jbae  trnd  Progre$»  qf  En^.  (km^  p.  ccvii.)  Uhn, 
or  some  cognale  ibrm,  je  the  only  oonenondiiig  Teutonic 
term;  Lam  in  Anglo-Saxon,  lin  in  Daniab,  Lem  in 
S  8k".    All  ihesu  words  properly  siL^nifS- the  same 

thuiii  ibat  is  expressed  l>y  uor  modern  KuKlifb  form  uf  the 
&aii;e  eleim-iit.  Loan  :  a  liyiu  is  tb''  only  tiaine  for  a  ft  ud  or 
flef  in  all  tlic  Teutonic  tongues.  What  then  i»/eud  ovfief  t 
Pklftavo  dottbta  if  the  wonl  Feudum  ever  fxisteil.  The 
true  void  aeema  to  be  Fevdum  (not  diatinguialiable  from 
Fniium  in  old  writing),  orft-ftvm.  flev  or  #Ei|^(Latiaiied 
into  F^v'»f/urn,  whieli  some  contracted  into  Fevdum,  and 
othcrik,  by  oiniitmg  ther,  into  I'efjduiu)  ho  conceives  to  be 
Fiteff  or  Philff,  and  that  again  to  be  a  colloquial  abbrevia- 
tion of  Emphyt^mis,  pronounced  Emphytt^tis,  a  well 
known  term  of  the  Roman  imperial  law  for  an  estate 
granloA  to  be  held  not  abaoluUdy,  but  with  ihc  ownemhip 
■till  in  the  grantor  and  the  uauiroot  only  in  tlie  liandbs 
of  the  grantee.  It  is  certain  that  emphyteusis  was  used 
in  the  middle  ages  oji  synonymous  with  Prccaria  (an 
estate  hftbl  <in  a  prccarioui  or  uncert  lin  tenure)  ;  lhat 
prceariic,  and  also  |)rKt>til«,  or  prtcstano)  ihteiaily  loans), 
rfere  the  same  with  Bcncllcia;  and  that  Hoaefic  ia  under  the 
emperors  were  the  same  or  near  the  t-ame  as  iicfs.  [BKNKyi- 
CIVIlI  (See  tliese  posUions  also  established  in  Pafgravc,  ut 
aiQBrvkcoiv,— eeri.)  ItmaybeaddadtbatthewordAifiaatill 
m  fhmiliar  um  in  ScoClaad  tut  an  eatatebald  oaJvlbraterm 


of  yenrs.  The  posse.'-.sor  of  siioh  an  estate  is  called  a  Fkuar. 
Matiy  of  these  feus  are  held  for  99  years,  some  for  9^9  years- 
A  rent,  or  fmi duty,  as  it  is  colled,  is  always  paid,  as  in  the 
mm  of  a  lea>c  in  England;  but,  although  never,  wo  believe, 
merely  nominal,  a  u  often  eottremely  trilling  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  property.  In  firakine'a  '  Prinoiplea  of 
the  Law  of  Sootland.*  in  the  soetion  '  On  the  nveral  kinds 
of  Holding,'  fbook  ii.  tit.  •!),  wo  find  the  fDllowing  pa.s.su^'o 
respecting  feu-bolding,  wIirIi  may  be  taken  as  curiously 
illustniti!i<i  tlie  derivation  of  tlef  that  has  just  biini  t|U<ite<l 
from  another  writer : — '  It  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
Roman  EmphyUnuit,  in  tho  nature  of  the  right,  the  yearly 
duty  payable  by  the  ^aasal.  tbo  penaltv  in  the  case  of  not 
punotuu  payment,  and  the  restraint  frequently  laid  upon 
va*sals  not  to  alien  without  tho  supci  i  ir's  consent.*  As  ibr 
the  English  term  Fee,  which  is  generally,  if  not  univotvally 
aAsunie'l  to  lie  the  soimc  word  with  fief  and  feud  faiid  of 
which  it  loav  Vte  tbo  abbreviated  form,  as  we  may  infer 
from  the  words  '  feoffor,' '  infeol^'and  *  feoflTment'},  it  would 
bo  easy  enough  to  show  how,  supposing  that  notion  to  be 
correct,  it  may  liaTe  acquired  tho  meaning  which  it  has  in 
the  ezpraesious  fec-kitnple,  fee-tail,  Stc. 

The  origin  of  the  system  of  feuds  has  been  a  fertile 
subject  of  speculation  and  dispute.  If  we  merely  seek  for 
the  exi!>tence  of  a  kind  of  landed  tetture  resembling  that  of 
the  fief  in  its  etwential  principle,  it  is  probable  that  such 
may  be  discovered  in  various  ages  and  parts  of  tlie  world. 
But  feuds  alone  are  not  the  feudal  system.  Tlmy  are  only 
one  of  the  elenmta  out  of  which  that  system  grew.  In  it« 
entinmess,  it  is  eonain  that  the  finidal  system  never  sub.<djited 
.i.iwvliere  bvfoie  it  aroso  in  the  midille  ages  in  tluise  jiarls 
of  Europe  la  which  the  Germanic  natiuns  settled  them- 
selves after  the  subver^iun  of  ibe  Roman  empire. 

buppo.sing  feud  to  be  the  same  word  with  the  Roman 
emphyteusis,  it  does  not  follow  tliat  the  Germanic  nations  i 
borrowed  thie  notion  of  this  species  of  tenure  ftom  the! 
Remans.  It  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  it  tb*  | 
common  form  of  tenure  aniong  them  before  their  sc;>.I<:£>.''!«a'; 
in  tlie  Roman  prmnnces.  It  is  to  bo  observed  that  it  «.  «.'•■». 
phyteusis,  the  prccaria,  the  beneficium,  '.my  !.i-p.:,-iv'. 
under  the  Roman  si  heme  of  polity  in  portit^ular  ipfit  t-oN, 
but  they  pjeHeiit  tiiem&elvcs  as  the  very  geiv.i-i;  <>.  iha 
Germanic  scheme.  What  was  only  ooeasionai  vitvi/x  the 
one  became  general  under  the  otlmr.  In  other  wordi;  if 
the  Romans  had  feuds,  it  was  (heir  Germanic  conquerors 
who  first  i^stahlished  a  systera  of  feuds.  7'hcy  probably 
established  such  a  system  hmhi  their  first  settlement  in  the 
conqueiod  provinces.  Tbd  word  feudum  indeed  b  not 
found  inanv  writing  of  eu. tier  date  than  the  be<j;inning  of 
the  eleventh  century,  altboilgb,  OS  Mr.  Ilallain  has  re- 
marked, the  wurd.H  fecm  and/enm,  whab  are  evidently 
the  satno  with  feudum,  oeeor  in  several  charters  of  the 
preceding  century.  But,  as  we  hare  shown,  feudum  or 
ieoil.  in  all  probabililv.  was  nut  the  Teiilonic  ti-rrn.  '  Can 
it  be  doubled,"  asks  Mr.  liallam,  '  liial  some  word  of  bar- 
barous original  must  have  answered,  in  the  Mrnr.cular 
languages,  to  the  Latin  beneficium  ? '  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  as  we  have  seen,  that  this  vernacular  ward  tmut 
have  been  Leha,  or  some  eoinate  ibrm,  and  that  feud  was 
merely  a  corrupted  term  of  the  Roman  law  which  was 
latterly  appH^.-d  to  denote  tli<!  same  thing. 

We  know  so  little  \ulh  eeruuniy  reupeclin^  tho  original 
institutions  of  tiie  Germanic  nations,  tiiat  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  much  they  may  have  brought  with  them  from 
their  northern  forests,  or  how  much  tiiey  may  have 
borrowed  from  the  imperial  polity,  of  the  otner  eaief  element 
which  eaten  into  the  system  or  feudalism,  the  oonneetion 
subsisting  between  the  grantor  and  the  grantee  of  the  fief, 
the  person  liaving  tho  property  and  the  person  having  the 
usufruct,  or.  as  they  were  respectively  cesignated.  the 
siuerain  or  lord,  and  the  tenant  or  vassal.  Tenant  may  be 
considered  as  the  name  given  to  the  latter  in  reference  to 
the  particular  nature  of  \us  ri(;ht  over  t!f.  land;  vaissal, 
that  denoting  the  particular  nature  of  L^t  personal  con* 
nexion  with  his  lord.  The  iurmer  ht.'  been  alivady'^ 
explained ;  tho  consideration  of  the  btter  l  troduceii  a  new 
vieAv.  l!y  sunie  writers  the  fetulal  vassa'  have  been  de- 
rived IVoiii  the  comiies,  or  nfTicets  of  th{  .'Uiinaii  imperial 
buu.<vchold  [Coi;nt]  ;  b\  ijtiier>.  fmrn  the  ;c'oj/''«,  or  com- 
panions, mentioned  by  Tacitus  {German  3,  &c.)  as  at- 
tending upon  each  of  the  German  chit  I  in  war.  The 
latter  opinion  ia  ingeniously  maintained  jgr  Montaquieti 
(xxK.  3).  OoB  ftct  appean  to  b*  certai  ^^  and  is  of  some 
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iinportanee,  imiely,  that  the  origiiMl  vaiwli  or  tub  van 

merely  noblemen  who  attached  themaalvea  to  ffaa  oonrt 

and  to  attendanre  upon  tlie  princo.  Trithout  necessarily 
holdin!?  any  laiuk-d  estate  or  beneficium  by  royal  grant. 
In  this  sen<o  the  words  orciir  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth 
century.  Vassal  has  been  derived  front  the  Celtic  gtms, 
and  from  the  German  gesell,  which  are  probably  the  same 
wwd,  and  of  both  of  wbich  tjie  acicuiBl  aigniflcatkm  aeoros 
to  be  a  helper,  or  subordinate  avoeiatv,  in  MioaT  of  any  kind. 

If  the  \'assal  was  at  first  merely  the  associate    !  i:  at- 
tendant upon  his  lord,  nothinp:  could  be  more  naiunl  ihan 
that,  when  the  latter  came  to  liave  land  to  give  away,  he 
khuuld  most  frequently  bc^itow  it  upon  his  \aissals,  both  as  a 
reward  for  their  past  and  a  bond  by  whicli  he  might  MCUre 
tbeir  fatura  Mcrieea.  If  the  peculiar  form  of  tenive  eon- 
stituting  the  flef  or  lebn  did  not  exist  before,  here  was  the 
vf  n- case  which  w  oulrl  suggest  it.    At  all  events,  nothing 
__could  he  more   perfe<'t!y  adapted  to  the  rirrumstances. 
iThe  vassal  was  entitled  to  a  recompense;  at  the  same  time 
iit  was  not  the  interest  of  the  prmeo  to  sever  their  ronncx- 
[iOQ,  and  to  allow  hint  to  become  independent ;  probably 
(timt  WIS  aa  little  the  desire  of  the  vaittl  himself;  be  was 
fconvenienCly  and  appropriately  rewarded  Utenhte  by  a 
fief,  that  is,  hy  a  loan  of  land,  the  profits  of  which  were 
left  to  him  as  entirely  as  if  he  had  obtained  the  ownership  1 
of  the  land,  but  his  precarious  and  rc\ocdblc  tenure  of 
which,  at  the  same  time,  kept  him  bound  to  his  lurd  m  the 
aame  dependence  as  before. 

.  Here  then  we  have  the  union  of  the  finid  and  vaaialage 
^wo  things  frbieh  remained  intimately  and  inaepatabTy 

combined  so  long  as  the  feudal  system  existed.  iS'ever- 
.  theless  they  would  appear,  as  we  have  seen,  to  have  been 
originally  (piitc  distinct,  and  merely  to  have  been  thro\*'n 
^nito  ctimbmation  by  cirruinstances.  At  first  it  is  probable 
that,  as  there  were  \as>ala  who  wore  not  feudatories,  so 
there  were  feiidatori^  who  were  not  vaasals.  But  \ery 
won,  when  the  advantafe  of  the  aaaoctation  of  the  two 
e!iaw4tArs  came  to  be  perceived,  it  would  be  established  as 
^>>»ti.t;ttl  to  ihc  completenem  of  each.  Every  vassal.would 
r,  -I  f"-  t'icf,  and  every  person  to  whom  a  fief  was  granted 
wc'fi  '  . -come  a  vassal.  Thus  a  vassal  and  the  holder  of 
1  t'-f  vo  aid  cometo  aigniQr,aa  tfaejr eventually  did»oaeand 
the  tamo  nkiXiif. 

¥v^  w  already  inttnialed»  an  generally  supposed  to 
imve  been  at  flnt  mUcify  precariooi,  that  is  to  say,  le- 
^nmable  at  any  time  at  the  pleasure  of  the  grantor.  Bnt 
if  fliis  state  of  thinp  ever  existed,  it  probably  did  not  last 
long.  Even  from  tn«  first  it  is  mm*  probable  tliat  many 
fiefs  were  granted  for  a  certain  terra  of  years  or  for  life. 
And  in  those  of  ail  kmds  a  substitute  for  the  original  pre-  : 
cariousncss  of  the  tenure  was  soon  found,  whicn  while  it 
equally  aeeured  Ibe  righta  and  interests  of  the  lord,  was 
much  more  honourable  and  in  every  way  more  advan- 
tageons  fir  tlie  vassal.  This  was  the  method  of  attaching 
him  by  rertain  naihs  and  solemn  forms,  wbich,  besides  their 
force  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  ^^erc  so  contrived  as  to 
appeal  abo  to  men's  moral  feelings,  and  which  therefore  it 
was  accountcfl  not  oi\}y  impious  but  infamous  to  violate. 
The  relation  binding  the  maml  to^hia  lord  was  made  to 
^rear  all  the  appcarsnoe  of  a  mutual  mterdnnge  of  beneflto. 
— of  bounty  and  protection  on  the  one  hand,  nf  gratitude  and 
service  due  on  the  oihcr ;  and  so  strongly  did  this  view  of  the 
matter  lake  possession  of  men's  niind.s,  that  in  the  feudal 
ages  u\  en  the  tics  of  natural  relationship  were  looked  upon  | 
as  of  inferior  obligation  to  the  artificial  bond  of  vassaldge.  | 

As  soon  as  the  position  of  the  vassal  had  thus  been  made 
stable  and  secure,  various  changes  would  gradudly  intro- 
duce themselves.  The  vassal  would  beein  to  have  his  fixed  ' 
rights  as  well  as  his  lord,  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  | 
nie  isunti'4  and  deterniining  both  these  rights  and  his  duties. 
The  rchilinn  hetween  the  two  parties  would  cease  to  be  one 
whoU)  of  power  and  dominion  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  mere 
obligauon  and  deuendenco  on  the  other.  K  the  vaanl  per- 
formed that  which  ho  had  aworn,  nothing  men  would  be 
Kiiuired  of  him.  Any  attempt  of  his  lord  to  force  him  to 
do  more  would  be  conBidered  a«  an  injustice.  Their  con- 
nexion would  now  assume  the  appearan<-e  of  a  mutual  com- 
pact, inipusins;  corresponding  obligutions  upon  both,  and 
makitiL;  pr(j;ection  as  much  a  duty  in  the  lend  as  gratitude 
and  service  lu  the  vassal. 

Other  impoitant  changes  would  follow  thu  fundaoMltal 
ebangt^  or  would  take  place  while  it  waa  advandog  to  eon- 
vlatiM.  Aflur  me  ««f  Inaoaiiiato  he  «anatallThaMftr 


lift,  the  next  aUvwoidd  be ibv the ddMt  wa  iMwdlv^ 
eaadblilhther.  Mis  right  so  to  ineeeed  would  next  pe  eBila» 

blished  by  usa^e.  At  a  later  stage  fiefs  became  descendible 
in  the  collateral  as  well  as  in  the  direct  line.  At  a  s:iU 
later,  tliev  b^-came  inheritable  by  females  as  well  as  by 
males.  I'bere  is  much  diflcrence  of  opinion,  however,  a-i  to 
the  dates  at  which  these  several  changes  took  place.  Some 
writers  eoneeive  that  fiefs  first  became  heta^lary  in  Fnnco 
under  Charlemagne  ;  others,  however,  with  whom  Mr 
Ilallaiil  airrees,  miiintain  that  tliere  were  hert^it.ir\  fief* 
under  the  first  race  of  French  kiiig^.  It  is  supp  >sed  not  to 
have  1m  II  1:1  the  time  of  the  first  Cajtets  in  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century  that  the  right  of  the  son  to  succeed  the  Mfacr 
was  established  by  tev  in  Phmee.  Conrad  IL,  aumamed 
the  Salic,  who  became  cmvetor  in  102^  ia  genanUy  be- 
lieved to  have  flnt  eatabltsoed  the  hereditary  character  of 
fiefs  in  Germany. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  projiressive  development  of 
the  system,  however,  the  origin, il  i  ii  irc  I  the  fief  wa- 
ncver  forgotten.  The  ultimate  prop<>rty  was  still  held  to  be 
in  the  lord ;  and  that  Ihct  was  very  di>tincily  signified,  not 
only  by  the  ejqnreaaiTe  iangaaga  of  forms  and  symbol^  hot 
by  cortain  liabaities  of  the  tenure  that  gave  atill  sharps 
intimation  of  its  triio  character.  Even  after  fiefs  becam< 
de>cendible  to  heirs  in  the  most  coiiiprehensiTe  sense,  and 
hy  the  most  fl  \L  i  n  li ,  every  new  occupant  of  the  estate  h  i  l 
still  to  make  solemn  acknowledgment  of  his  vassalage,  aa<i 
thus  to  obtain,  as  it  were,  a  renewal  of  the  grant  from  the 
lord.  He  benme  bound  to  dieehaige  all  aervioea  and  other 
dues  aa  fblly  as  the  llrat  grantee  hiul  bean.  Above  ail.  ia 
certain  circumstances,  as,  for  example,  if  the  tenant  com- 
mitted treason  or  felony,  or  if  he  left  no  heir,  the  estate 
would  still  return  by  ftnUtuis  or eaeheat  to  the  ler^asti 
its  original  owner. 

Originally  fiefs  were  granted  only  by  sovereign  princes ; 
but  after  estates  of  this  description,  by  acquiring  tne  here- 
ditary quality,  came  to  be  ooiwideroa  as  property  to  all 
practical  intents  and  purposes,  their  holders  proceeded,  oa 
the  strength  of  this  completeness  of  possession,  thems«U^ 
to  asaunie  the  character  and  to  exercise  the  rights  of  lords, 
by  the  practice  of  what  wait  called  subinfeudation,  that  is, 
the  alienation  of  portions  of  tbeir  flofo  to  other  parties,  vho 
thereupon  were  placed  in  the  same  or  a  similar  relation  lo 
them  as  that  in  which  they  stood  to  the  prince.  The  vassal  elf 
the  prince  became  the  lord  over  other  vassala;  in  this  Utier 
eapaeity  he  was  called  a  mesne  flhat  is,  an  intermediate) 
lord;  he  was  a  lord  and  a  vassal  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
same  manner  the  vassal  of  a  mesne  lord  misjht  becutae  sImj 
the  lord  of  other  arrere  vassals,  as  those  vassals  that  held  of 
a  mesne  lord  were  designated.  This  process  sometimes 
produced  curious  results;  for  a  lord  might  in  this  way 
aetoall/beoome  the  vassal  of  his  own  vassal,  and  a  waia! 
lord  over  his  own  lord. 

From  whatever  cause  it  may  havi-  linj  fiene*!  fwlr  -hi» 
matter  of  dispute),  in  all  the  continental  pru\ mces  of  tlw 
Roman  emjure  which  were  conquered  and  occupied  bv  th- 
Germanic  nations,  many  lauds  were  from  the  fust  held,  tmt 
as  fiefs,  that  is,  with  the  ownership  in  one  party  and  tb*- 
uanflruot  in  another,  but  as  allodta,  that  i^  in  fuU  and 
entire  ownership.  [AtiODtinr.]  Thi*  bolder  of  such  aa 
estate,  having  no  lord,  was  of  course  free  from  all  t!.e  ew 
ttons  and  burthens  which  were  incidental  to  the  va>*ala^i.- 
of  the  1  of  a  fief.    He  was  also,  however,  without 

powerful  protection  which  the  latter  enjoyed ;  and  !»*.•  im- 
portant was  this  protection  in  the  turbulent  state  of  soci<ty 
which  existed  iu  Surope  for  some  ages  after  the  tlisenluTiM 
of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  that  in  Ihct  moot  of  the 
allodialists  in  course  of  time  exchanged  tbeir  originally  ir 
dependent  condition  for  the  security  and  subjection  of  iha; 
of  the  feudatory.  'During  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies,' says  Mr.  liallara,  'it  appears  that  alliidtal  lands  » 
France  had  chiefiy  become  feudal ;  that  is,  they  had  been 
surrendered  by  their  proprietors,  and  received  back  agam 
upon  the  feudal  conditions;  or,  more  frequently  parfaaps  the 
owner  had  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  himself  th< 
man  or  vassal  of  a  suzerain,  and  thus  to  confess  an  ori- 
ginal grant  wbich  had  never  existed.  Changes  of  the  »atc 
iiatuTP,  thotiyh  not  perhaiis  so  extpnsive  or  SO  distinctly  ta 
bo  traceil,  tuok  |)lare  in  Italy  and  Germany.  Yet  it  would 
be  inaccurate  to  assert  that  the  prevalence  of  tike  feudal 
ftvstem  has  been  unliiuitcd ;  in  a  great  part  of  ftmaot 
aUodial  tenuiea  always  subsisted,  and  aNqyaataiMiMttt 
•mpira  warn  af  tha  «ani«  desoriptioo  * 
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After  the  conquest  of  Eagiand  by  the  Nutmans,  the 
dominium  direttum,  or  property  of  all  the  land  in  the  king- 
'•oiu/  appears  to  liave  beeo  ooosidered  as  vested  in  tbo 
rruwn.  'All  tha  kmds  uA  teiwments  in  England  in  the 
bands  of  j^ubjucts,'  says  Coke,  'are  hoMen  mediately  or 
itnmediiitely  uf  the  king;  for  in  the  law  of  England  we 
have  not  properly  allodium.'  Tlio  univt  rNality  of  its  appli- 
cation therefore  may  be  rcqarde<l  u»  (lie  first  respect  \i\ 
which  the  svstem  of  feudalism  established  in  Englaml  dif- 
f<3rcd  from  that  established  in  France  and  other  continental 
onimtriea.  There  were  also  various  other  differences.  The 
€k>iM|uerar,  for  instance,  intro«luce<l  hera  the  piaclioa  un* 
known  on  the  ccmtincnt  of  compelling  the  anere  vasmla, 
a-s  '-"cll  as  the  immediate  tenants  of  the  crown,  to  tako  tlif 
oath  «)f  fealty  to  himself.  In  other  countries  a  vassal  only 
sworo  fealty  to  hw  immediate  lord;  in  England,  i(  In-  IkM 
of  a  mesne  lord,  he  took  two  oaths,  one  to  his  lord  and 
another  to  his  lorrl's  lord.  It  maybe  obscned,  however, 
that  in  thaae  times  in  vbidi  thn  nodal  windpie  vas  in  its 
tfreatest  vigour  the  IMty  of  a  vamal  to  his  immediate  lord 
was  usually  rnnsidcrcd  as  the  hij^hcr  olilipiuion  ;  when  th;it 
and  his  ftmltv  td  the  frown  ciuin'  iiiio  collision,  tlu?  tDiiiier 
was  ili>'  o  uli  to  «tucli  lie  ;i<lhci('d.  Some  iL-udisi;,  indeed 
held  ttiat  his  all<<L'iani  c  to  the  crown  vi&a  always  to  be  un- 
derstood a-,  rcsen  L'd  in  the  fealty  which  a  vassal  swore  to 
his  lord;  and  the  Emperar  Frederio  Barbanwsa  decreed 
that  in  erery  oath  of  fealty  taken  to  an  inferior  lord  there 
shrmld  1)C  an  express  resomitinn  of  ihn  va.>HsaVs  dii's  to  tlu' 
eni]icTor.  But  the  donlde  Datli  exacted  by  the  N'ormaii 
l  onqiuM-or  did  not  t^o  so  far  as  ihis.  It  only  mive  liini  at  tlie 
most  a  concurrent  power  with  the  mesne  lord  over  the 
vassals  of  the  latter,  who  in  France  were  nearly  removed 
altogether  from  the  oontrol  of  the  royal  authority.  A  more 
important  differenee  between  the  Bnjtliah  and  French  feu- 
Jalisni  (iin-i-ti  1  in  the  greater  extension  given  by  the 
former  to  tia-  iiphis  of  lonlis  generally  over  their  vas-sals  by 
wl:;«t  wert-  calU'd  the  incidents  of  «ard-hip  and  marriage. 
The  wardship  or  gunrdiunshiput  tltu  tenant  during  minority, 
whieh  implied  both  the  custody  of  his  person  and  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  profits  of  the  estate,  appears  to  have  been 
enjoyed  by  the  lord  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  but  no 
where  else  except  in  England  and  Normandy.  'This,'  ob- 
serves Mr.  Hallam,  '  was  one  of  the  most  vexatious  parts  of 
our  feudal  ti-tiures,  and  was  never  perhaps  inor<j  soiely  felt 
than  in  their  last  stage  under  the  Tudor  aud  ijtuart 
families.'  The  right  or  marriage  (maritagium)  originally 
implied  only  the  power  jiossesscd  by  the  lord  of  tendering 
a  husband  to  his  female  ward  while  under  ago  :  if  she  re- 
jected the  match,  she  forfeited  the  value  of  the  marriage ; 
that  is,  as  much  as  any  one  would  ^ve  to  the  lord  for 
|)ermission  to  marry  her.  But  the  ri.<ht  was  afterwards  eK- 
teadod  so  as  to  include  m  ale  a>  well  as  female  heirs  :  and  it 
also  appfars  that  although  tlie  jnueiicc  mi.;ht  not  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  law,  some  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kind's  wore 
accustomed  to  exact  ponaUics  from  their  female  vassals  of 
all  ages,  and  even  from  widows,  lor  either  marrying  without 
their  consent  or  refbsing  sueh  marriagea  n»  they  proposed. 
The  seignorial  preropilive  of  marriage,  like  that  nf  ward- 
sliip,  was  peculiar  to  Knirland  and  Normantly,  and  to  some 
parts  of  Gertnaiiy. 

It  has  been  very  usual  to  represent  military  service  as  the 
essential  peculiarity  of  a  feudal  tenure.  But  the  con- 
stituent and  distinguishing  element  of  tbst  form  of  tenure 
was  its  being  a  tenancy  merely,  and  not  an  ownership ; 
ihe  enjoyment  of  land  for  certain  sen  ires  to  be  perfoftntwl. 
!n  the  stale  of  society  however  in  which  the  feudal  system 
^rew  lip,  It  was  impossible  that  militarj  service  should  not 
become  the  chief  duly  to  which  the  vas.sat  was  bound.  It 
was  in  such  a  state  of  society  the  roost  important  service 
which  he  could  reader  to  his  lord.  It  was  the  species  of 
service  which  the  persons  to  whom  flefli  were  first  granted 
seem  to  have  been  previously  arrustomed  to  render,  atid  the 
continuance  of  whirh  areur<liiii;ly  the  f,Taiit  of  tlie  fief  was 
chiefly  intended  to  secure.  Yet  military  s<»rvice,  or  knight 
service,  as  it  was  called  in  this  country,  though  the  usual, 
wa.s  by  no  means  the  necessary  or  uniform  condition  on 
which  flefSi  were  sranted.  Any  other  honourable  condition 
might  be  imposed  which  dbtinctly  recognised  the  <ftnm'fitmi 
dirfc!r/m  of  the  lortl.  [Knight-Skrvice.] 

Another  common  characteristic  of  fiefs,  which  in  like 
manner  arose  incidentallv  out  uf  i!ie  circumstances  of  the 
times  in  which  they  originated,  was  tl\^t  they  usually  con- 
siiitod  «f  laivL  Land  was  in  ttioaa  timM  tmdf  thn  cnlf 


species  of  weallli  that  oxistod ;  oerlainly  the  only  form  uf 
wealth  that  had  any  considerable  security  or  permanency. 
Yet  there  are  not  wanting  instances  of  other  things,  such  as 
pensions  and  ofiiccs,  being  granted  as  fiefs.  It  was  a  great 
question  neverlhele!>s  among  the  feudists  whether  a  M 
could  consist  of  money,  or  of  any  thing  else  than  land ;  and 
jserhaps  the  most  eminent  authorities  have  nuiiiitained  that 
It  could  not.  The  preference  thus  sliown  lor  land  by  the 
spirit  of  the  feudal  customs  has  perhaps  left  deeper  tmcas 
both  upon  the  law,  the  political  constitution,  and  the  social 
habits  and  feelings  of  our  own  and  other  feudal  cuuntriea 
than  any  other  part  of  tha  qnfMB.  We  have  thence  de- 
rived not  only  the  marked  distinction  (nearly  altogether 
unknown  to  the  civil  law)  by  which  our  law  sull  di-crimi- 
nales  certain  aniouuts  of  interest  in  lands  and  tciiciiicnts 
uiiili  r  Ihe  name  of  real  property  from  pioperiy  of  eveiy 
otiier  kind,  but  also  the  ascendency  rctaitied  by  the  former 
in  nearly  every  respect  in  which  such  aaoaowncy  can  ba 
ttpheld  dthar  by  institutions  or  by  opinion. 

The  giant  of  land  aa  a  flef,  especiady  when  it  was  s  grant 
from  tlie  suzerain,  or  supreme  lord,  whether  called  king  or 
duke,  or  any  other  name,  was,  soinctiroes  at  leaist.  accom- 
panied Willi  an  express  j^rnnt  of  jurisdictiuii.  Thus  c\eTy 
great  tenant  exercised  a  jurisdiction  civil  and  ct'imiiial  over 
his  immediate  tenants :  he  held  courts  and  administered  the 
lam  within  his  lordship  like  a  aovereigii  prince.  It  appeaca 
that  the  same  jurisdiction  was  often  arranted  by  the  crown 
to  the  u^)hey^  With  their  lands.  TTie  lormation  of  Manoks 
ill  this  country  appears  to  have  been  consequent  Upon  the 
establishment  uf  feiulalism.  Tlie  existence  of  manor-courts, 
and  so  many  small  jurisdictions  within  the  kingdiAs,  is  one 
of  the  most  permanent  fixtures  of  that  poli^  which  tha 
Nomans  stamped  upon  this  oounliy. 

In  the  inlane^  of  the  feudal  system  it  is  praibable  that  tb» 
vassal  was  considered  bound  to  attend  his  lord  m  war  for 
any  length  of  time  during  which  his  services  iniglu  be  re- 
quired. AfterMards,  when  the  situation  of  the  vassal  bo- 
came  more  independent,  the  amount  uf  this  kind  of  service 
was  fixed  either  by  law  or  by  usage.  In  England  the  wholo 
country  was  divided  into  about  6U,()00  kn^hts'  fees ;  XQ.d 
the  tenant  of  each  of  these  appears  to  have  been  obliged  to 
keep  the  field  at  his  own  expenae  for  forty  days  on  every 
occasion  on  which  his  lord  chose  to  call  upon  hitn.  For 
smaller  quantities  of  land  proportionately  shorter  terms  of 
service  were  du«::  at  least  such  is  the  common  «tatcmvn*; 
although  it  seems  improbable  that  the  individuals  com- 
posing a  feudal  army  could  thus  have  the  privilege  of  7<»* 
turning  home  seme  at  one  time,  some  at  another.  YFaaHL 
were  obliged  to  send  their  substitutea ;  and  M  were  tn* 
clergy,  certain  pcr$ions  holding  public  offices,  and  men  ph<^ 
the  ago  of  sixty,  all  of  whom  were  exempted  from  person*! 
service.  The  rule  or  cusU.)m  however  both  as  to  tlui  dutw- 
iion  of  the  service,  and  iu  extent  in  oiher  respects.  vaiia2 
greatly  in  different  ages  and  cuuutnes. 

The  other  duties  of  the  vassal  were  rather  expressive  of 
the  relation  of  honourable  subordination  in  whioi  h«  stood 
to  bis  lord  than  services  of  any  real  or  calculable  value. 
They  are  thus  summed  up  hy  Afr.  Hallam: — 'It  was  a 
breacli  of  faith  to  divulge  the  lord's  counsel,  to  conceal 
I'roin  hini  the  machinations  of  olhuis,  to  injure  his  person 
or  lurtune,  or  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  Ins  roof  and  the 
honour  of  his  family.  In  battle  he  was  bound  to  lend  hia 
horse  to  his  lord  when  dismounted;  tn  adhere  to  his  aids 
while  fighting,  and  to  go  into  captivity  as  a  hostage  fbr  Idn 
when  taken.  His  attendance  was  due  to  the  lord's  courts, 
sometimes  to  witness  aud  sometimes  to  bear  n  part  in  the 
adiii  mist  ration  of  justice.' 

There  were  however  various  other  substantial  advan- 
tages derived  by  the  lord.  We  have  already  mentioned 
the  rigbu  of  wardship  and  of  roanriage,  which  weia  nearljr 
peculiar  to  the  dommions  of  the  Englisb  crown.  Be- 
sides these,  there  were  the  payment,  callod  a  relief,  made 
by  every  new  entrant  upon  the  possession  uf  the  tief, 
the  escheat  of  tlie  land  to  the  lord  when  tlie  tenant  left 
no  heir,  and  its  forfeiture  to  hitu  when  the  tenant  was 
found  guilty  either  of  a  breach  of  his  oath  of  fealty,  or 
of  felony.  There  was  besides  a  fine  payable  to  the  lord  upm 
the  alienation  by  the  tenant  of  any  part  of  the  estate,  if 
that  was  at  all  permitted.  Finall  v,  there  were  the  various 
aids,  as  they  were  called,  payable  by  the  tenant.  '  These,* 
ohscnes  Mr.  Mallam,  'depended  a  ^reat  deal  ujxin  local 
custom,  and  were  often  extorted  unreasonably.  Du  Cange 
nwntioiis  iOTinl  aa  lifMing  mtiitad  in  Fniien;  aiub  m 
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M  (br  tb«  lord's  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  for  marrying 
fait  sister  or  eldest  son.  and  Atr  pftfliig  a  relief  to  hia  suze- 
ftin  OB  taking  possession  of  bn  wnd.   Of  these  the  last 

rars  to  havu  been  the  most  usual  in  EMfaind.  But  tbi^ 
other  aids  occasionally  exacted  by  the  lonlswere  felt  as 
a  severe  grievance ;  and  liy  Mumia  Charla  three  only  arc 
retained — to  make  the  lord's  eldest  son  a  knight,  to  marry 
his  eldest  daughter,  and  to  redeem  his  person  from  prison. 
They  were  restricted  to  nearly  the  same  description  by  a 
law  of  William  I.  of  Sicily,  and  by  the  customs  of  France. 
Thnso  feudal  alda  are  dnarriog  or  our  attention  as  the  be- 
ginnings of  taxation,  of  which  for  a  long  time  they  in  a 
great  measure  answered  the  purpose,  till  the  craving  neces- 
sitios  and  covetous  policy  of  kings  siilisiituted  for  tliom 
more  durable  and  onerous  burthens  ' 

The  principal  ceremonies  used  in  conferring  a  fief  were 
Ininige,  fmty,  and  inveatitiiro.  Tliu  two  first  of  the«e 
eannot  be  toora  distinctly  or  more  shortly  described  than  in 
the  words  of  Littleton :  '  Homuge.'  says  the  Treatise  of 
Tciiuns,  '  is  ihc  most  honnunilili"  stTvice,  anrl  most  luim- 
b!p  servip<>  of  rvxareneo..  tli;it  n  frank  tenant  may  do  lo  Ins 
\<)Ti] :  for  when  tlic  tcn;iiit  stuill  make  homage  to  his  lord,  he 
shall  h*'  i.n^irtand  his  iiead  uncovered,  and  his  lord  shall 
sit  ai.d  the  tenant  shall  kneel  before  him  on  both  his  knees, 
and  bold  bis  bands  jointly  tMpetber  between  the  baads  of 
bis  lord,  and  shall  say  thus :  I  beeome  yonr  man,  ftmn  this 
day  forwiird,  of  liff  and  llrnh,  ami  uf  earthly  wornliip,  and 
unto  you  shall  be  true  and  faithful,  aii<l  bear  you  faith  for  | 
the  tciiL'inptits  that  I  claim  to  hold  of  you.  sav  in^r  tl't-  faith 
that  I  owe  to  our  sovereign  lord  the  king ;  and  then  the 
Ind,  so  littmg.  shall  kts»  Mm.*  Religious  nersons  and 
vomen  instead  of  *  I  bec»rae  jrour  mui,*  said  '  1  do  bomage 
unto  you.*  Hera  it  is  to  be  observed  there  was  no  oath 
taken;  the  doing  of  fealty  consisted  wholly  in  taking 
an  oath,  without  anv  obeisance.  'When  a  fieeholrter 
(frank  tenant),'  say?  Littleton,  '  doth  fealty  to  his  lord,  he 
shall  hold  bis  n<;ht  hanrl  upon  a  book,  and  shall  say  thus: 
Kxum  yt  tbis,  mv  lord,  that  1  shall  bo  faithful  and  true 
vnto  yon,  and  fiuib  to  you  shall  bear  &tr  the  lands  which  I 
clftim  to  bold  of  yon,  and  that  I  shatl  tewfully  do  to  you 
the  customs  and  ser\  ices  which  T  ouL'ht  to  do  at  the  terms 
sasigncc,  .so  help  me  God  and  his  ^uints;  anil  he  shall  kiss 
the  book.  But  he  shall  not  kneel  when  he  tnukeih  his  fbalty, 
nor  shall  make  'juch  (that  is,  any  such,  itet,)  humble  rever- 
MCt  as  is  aforesaid  in  homage.'  *  Investiture  or  the  actual 
eenvcvance  of  IbudiU  lands,*  says  Mr.  HsUam,  '  was  of  two 
ktnd.4  ;  proper  and  improper.  Tbe  lint  was  an  actual  put- 
ting in  posspssion  upon  the  {jinund,  cither  hy  the  lord  or  his 
deputy:  svhieh  is  ('ailed  in  our  law  hverv  of  semiii.  The 
crr.m  was  sMutnliral.  and  consisted  in  ili"   lehvcrv  of  a  ' 


This  settlement  of  the  system  however  was  anything 
rather  than  an  asauranoe  of  its  stability  and  permanency. 
It  was  now  held  tontber  by  anrinciple  altofetber  of<a  dif- 
ferent kind  from  uiat  which  bad  originally  created  and 
cemented  it.  Tliat  which  had  been  in  the  beginning  the  v  cry 
life  of  the  relation  Ijetween  the  lord  aiul  the  va-sal  had  now 
in  great,  part  ponslied.  Tite  leeitug  of  gr.ititude  could  no 
more  survive  than  the  feeling  of  dependence  on  the  part  of 
the  latter  after  feuds  became  hereditary.  A  apecies  of 
superstition,  icleed,  and  a  sense  of  honour,  wbidl  IB  some 
degree  applied  the  place  of  wb«t  was  bMt,  w«M  preserved 
by  oaths  and  eeremoniea,  and  the  influence  of  nabit  and 
old  opinion;  but  these  were  at  the  best  only  extraneous 
prop«  ;  the  self-sustaining  t>lreiiglh  of  the  edilk-e  gone. 
Thus  It  was  the  tendency  of  feudah>m  to  decay  and  fall  t'l 
pieces  under  the  necessary  developraent  ot  its  owa  principle. 

Other  causes  called  into  aelian  bf  tlie  progresa  of  evvnts 
conspired  to  bring  about  tbe  same  result.  'The  very  mili- 
tary spirit  which  was  fostered  tbe  feudal  institutiotu,  and 
the  wars,  defensive  and  agii;reasive,  which  they  uere  m- 
tended  to  supply  the  means  of  carrying  on,  led  in  c-uurs*?  of 
time  to  the  release  of  the  vai^sal  from  the  chief  arwl  must 
distinguishing  of  im  original  obligations,  and  thereby,  U 
may  be  said,  to  the  rupture  of  tlte  strongest  bond  that  bad 
attaobed  bim  to  bis  imd.  The  foudal  military  army  wis 
at  length  fbmid  so  ineonnenient  a  Ibree  that  soon  aAer  tbe 
accession  of  Henry  IT.  thu  personal  service  of  va»sals  »a> 
dispensed  with,  and  a  pecuniary  payment,  under  tbe  ixame 
of  ei«'uai;e,  accepted  in  its  Hlead.  From  this  time  the  vx— 
sal  was  no  lunger  really  the  defender  ol  bis  lord;  he  was 
no  longer  what  he  professed  to  be  in  bis  faoSnage  and  his 
oath  of  fealty ;  and  one  efleet  of  tbe  change  mnat  have  been 
still  Ibrther  to  wear  down  what  remained  of  the  old  impres- 
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turf,  a  stone,  a  wand,  a  branch,  or  whatever  else  might  have 
been  made  uiiual  by  the  caprice  of  loc  al  custom.  Du  Cange 
enumerates  not  less  than  99  varieties  of  investitures.'  Tbe 
present  mode  of  conveying  lands  by  fleoffneni  v  in  feet  tbe 
leudal  investiture.  [FBOFPMKifT.] 

The  feudal  system  may  be  regarded  as  having  nearly 
reached  its  maturity  and  full  dovel>ipnient  when  the  Nor- 
man cou(jue:>L  of  England  took  place  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
llth  century.  It  appears  accordingly  to  have  been  esta- 
blished here  immediately  or  very  soon  after  that  e%-ent  in  as 
pure,  strict,  and  comprehensive  a  form  as  it  ever  attained  in 
any  other  country.  The  whole  land  of  the  kingdom,  aa  we 
have  already  mentioned,  was  without  any  exception  either 
Iti  the  hands  of  the  crown,  or  luddin  fief  by  the  va.s.sals  of 
the  crown,  or  of  them  by  sub  infeudation.  Tlioee  lands  j 
which  the  king  kept  were  called  his  demesne  (tbe  Terra; 
Regis  of  the  Domesday  Survey),  and  thus  the  crown  had  a 
number  of  immediate  tenants,  like  iny  other  lord,  in  the 
various  lands  rc$;en-od  in  nearly  every  part  of  tbe  kingdom. 
Ko  where  else,  al.<Hi,  before  the  restmtions  established  by 
the  charters,  Mere  the  rights  of  the  lord  over  liic  vassal 
strctihcd  in  practice  nearer  to  their  extr«>n[i(»  theoretical 
liiiiits.  On  the  Other  band,  the  vassal  h[.d  arrived  at  what 
we  may  cull  his  ultimate  p-i«ition  in  the  natural  progress  of 
the  svstcm  ;  the  bereditorv  4uality  of  feuds  was  fully  esta- 
blished i  his  anticnt  aliSQWle  depoadanpe  and  subjection 
bad  passed  away ;  under  whatever  dbadrantages  his  in- 
feriority of  station  miu'ht  place  him,  ho  met  his  lord  on  the 
common  ground  of  their  mutual  rights  and  obliqations ; 
there  mit;!it  be  ctm-iderablo  contention  about  what  these 
rights  and  obligations  on  either  side  were,  but  it  was  ad- 
tnitted  that  on  both  sides  they  had  the  same  charMter ''f  real, 
kfally  binding  oWg^tioin,  bad  If^jfutiMnaakia  Kgbl^ 


siveness  of  these  solemnities,  and  to  reduce  them  iiturtr  to 
mere  dead  forms.  The  acquisition  by  the  crown  of  an  jirniy 
of  subservient  mercenaries,  m  exchan^w  for  its  fortn.  r  m- 
ethcient  and  withal  turbulent  and  unmanageable  army  ef 
vaassls»  vna  in  ^t  the  discovery  of  a  substitute  for  tbe 
main  purpose  of  tbe  feudal  polity.  Whatsnrer  nourished  a 
new  power  in  the  eommonweaith,  idso,  took  sostenwiee  snd 
strength  from  this  ancient  power.  Such  must  in  an  c^pr 
rial  diHjree  have  been  the  eftect  of  tbe  growth  of  towns,  ati-l 
of  the  new  species  of  wealth,  and,  it  liiay  be  added,  ilic  n«- 
manners  anil  modes  of  tb  in  king,  created  by  trade  and  cwa- 
merce. 

The  Vwgwas  of  sub  infeudation  has  somotimea  been  ts- 
presented  as  having  upon  the  whole  tended  to  WMtkan  ud 

loosen  the  fabric  ot  feiidali^in.  It  *  demolished,'  ob>erTe» 
Blackstutie  (ii,  4 »,  '  the  antielll  simplicily  of  foud>  ;  and  an 
inroad  being  once  made  upon  their  cotuiituiion,  it  siiSj.  vtfil 
them  in  a  course  of  time  to  groat  varietm  and  ninovati06s. 
Feuds  l^gan  to  be  bought  and  sold,  and  deriatioBa  Tstt 
made  from  tbe  old  ftindamental  rulea'of  temom  and  sir- 
eesrion.  whfeb  weiw  held  no  bmger  saersd  when  the  feudi 
themselves  no  loni,'er  continued  to  be  purely  mihurj  ' 
But  the  practice  of  sub-inteudalKin  would  niiher  fcccm  L' 
have  bt>en  calculated  to  carry  out  the  teu  lal  pnuciple.  ir.c 
to  place  the  whole  system  on  a  broader  and  tinner  bua. 
It  would  be  more  correct  to  ascribe  the  effects  here  sj  okts 
of  to  the  prohibition  against  sub-infeudation-  The  efct 
of  this  praetioe,  it  is  true,  was  to  deprive  tb«  lord  of  bH 
forfeitures  and  eaebeots  and  the  other  advantages  i  f  h> 
seigniory,  and  vanoos  attempts  therefore  were  ui  Uri^th 
made  to  chock  or  alto';eth«!r  prevent  it,  i  \  :  i  h  the  i  run 
and  the  tenants  in  chief,  wliuae  intcrt^ls  were  most  ■ffr-tv4. 
may  be  sujiposed  to  have  joined.  One  of  the  rlaittMtof  the 
great  charier  of  Henry  III.  (the  thirty-Mcoud)  appears  Is 
be  intended  to  restrict  sub  infeudation  (although  the 
meaning  is  not  quite  clear),  and  it  is  expressly  forbiddei, 
by  tbe  statute  of  Quia  Emptores  (the  18  Ed.  I.  c.  I ).  Tbi^ 
however  was  ori^^mally  the  <nil_\  way  in  wiiieh  th«>  holder 
of  a  fief  could  alienate  any  part  of  Ui^.  »^>ialt:  without  ih* 
consent  of  his  lord  ;  and  it  therefore  now  betatne  Ucccsur^ 
tu  provide  home  Other  mode  of  etfecting  that  olyect,  fer  it 
seeing  to  have  been  iUl  that  ai\er  alienation  had  bca 
aliowad  BO  kof  lo  go  on  imder  tbe  guiae  of  sub-m 
feodation,  to  restrain  it  sltogelber  wouU  be  no  lon^a: 
possible.  The  cor  ni  i;  ^  i-.that,  as  a  compotuation  i  : 
tbe  pruhibitiun  ol  siib-uileudatiun,  the  old  prohibujvs 
against  alienation  was  removed;  lands  were  allowv«l  s. 
be  alienated,  but  the  purchaser  or  grantee  did  not  btVi 
them  of  the  vendor  or  grantor,  but  held  them  exactly  u 
the  flnalor  did;  and  suoh  is  still  the  fegal  elfect  a  bp 
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land  when  «  tnui  ftrti  with  fak  entire  interest  in  hUl 
Uiub.  Thi«  ehMig*  VM  etboMd  by  tke  lUtttta  of  Qim& 
Biii|yt»iw  witfi  r^rd  to  sll  penont  «xoe^  tb*  nninflinaw 

tenants  of  tlie  crrwn,  wlui  wcitr  pcriniHefl  to  alienate  on 

fanng  a  fine  to  Vac  ktii-^  by  ihe  statute  I  Kdw.  Hi.  c 
'hus  at  ihi<  st\mo  lime  lliHt  a  practice  strictly  accordant 
10  tbe  spini  of  feaiiaimra,  and  eminently  favourablo  to  its 
ronscrvation  and  extension,  was  stopped,  another  practice, 
Ulofplhcr  advefM  to  its  fandaiBeDtal  niMtplMt  vm  in- 
trodoead  md  Mtaiblkliod,  ItMt  vt  oliowing  fwlwilary 
ilienation  by  persons  during  their  lifetime. 

It  was  a  consequentxr  of  loudai  prinriidci,  that  a  man  & 
ands  could  not  b-j  subjected  to  tbe  claims  of  his  crediiora. 
rhis  restraint  upon  what  maybe  calked  involuntary  aliens- 
:ion  has  been  in  a  great  dcgre«  removed  by  the  suoceaaive 
mactments  which  have  bad  for  their  olyeci  to  make  a 
nan's  lands  liable  for  his  debts ;  nlthoitgn,  ifter  &  lapse 
>f  near  six  hundred  years  since  the  statute  of  Acton  Bur- 
lell,  the  lands  of  a  tlebtor  arc  nut  yet  completely  subjected 

0  ilu-  iletniiiids  of  his  creditor-*.  Tins  statute  i>r  Artori 
Juruell.  |m.s-od  11  Ed.  I.  (12S3),  mado  iho  devii>able  Jhur- 
:i<.i(  s,  or  hui^h  tenements,  of  a  debtor  saleable  in  discharge 
t  liis  debts.    By  the  Statute  of  Meidiaot,  pessed  13 

1  I.  L  (IS8H  edled  Statute  8,  a  debtor^s  lands  might  be 
ieliveced  to  hb  merchant  creditor  till  bis  debt  was  wholly 
•id  out  of  the  profits.  By  the  1 8th  chapter  of  the  Statute 
t' Wevtmin>ter  Ibe  Second,  i>a>>ed  tbe  >vimc  year,  a  moiety 
f  n  dcbror's  land  was  ^subjected  U)  execution  tor  dubUt 
1  COM  rod  hy  judgment  [ElkgitI;  and  finallv.  by  the 
sveral  modern  statutes  of  Imnkniptcy,  the  vhoie  of  a 
anitrapt  d^tor's  lands  have  become  abaotttlely  wtottble 
» tba  payinent  of  his  debts.   Further,  by  a  reeent  aet  (3 

4  Wm.  IV.  c.  104),  all  a  deceased  person's  estate  in 
»nd.  of  whatever  kiml.  wbellier  he  a  trader  within 
he  bankrupt  br.vs  or  not,  is  h.ible  to  the  payuient  of  his 
rl>N,  both  iho^e  on  sperialiy  .uid  those  on  simple  contract,  j 

An  attempt  hud  i  :irlv  bt::en  made  to  restore  in  part  the 
Id  restraints  upDu  i  /j^^i/ar^  alienation  by  the  statute  13; 
Id.  1.  &  1,  eotitled '  D«  Doni*  Conditiimsltbua,'  vhieb  bad ' 
w  its  object  to  enable  any  owner  of  an  estate,  by  bis  own 
i-p<)»ition,  to  secure  ils  desront  in  perpof  nity  in  a  particular 
ne.  So  far  as  the  st«tnic  went,  itVas  an  etiort  to  strengthen 
\v  de<'liiun^,'  power  of  feudalism.  The  etTect  ^vfts  t"  ereate 
bat  Were  called  estates  tail,  and  lo  free  the  tenant  m  tint 
om  many  liabilities  of  his  ancestor  to  which  he  would  bo 
abjjeet  if  he  were  sailed  of  the  same  lands  in  Sw-siiaple. 
S9TATS.]  The  power  whieh  was  th«  eonibrred  upon  land- 
oldors  of  jsri  vi-nling  the  alienation  of  their  Hr-^^  v'trnuii-  ! 
I  full  t'urce  tur  nearly  two  eenluries,  till  at  l^si,  iii  il.u 
•ii^n  of  Edward  IV.,  by  the  decision  of  the  courts  {\.o. 
4/"2)  the  practice  of  barring  estates  tail  by  a  conuuon  re- 
n-ery  was  completely  estabmihed.  [RKCOVERT.CoMMorf.l 

The  practice  of  conveyins  estates  by  fine,  which  was  of 
reat  antiquity  in  England,  and  the  origin  of  which  is  by 
>mc  referred  to  the  time  of  Stephen  or  Henry  IT ,  was 
♦trulated  by  various  statutes  (among  others,  pnrtu  ulnrly 
i  the  4  Henry  VII.),  and  contributed  materially  to  faciii- 
Lie  the  transfer  of  lands  in  general,  but  more  partieu- 
i  ly  (as  regulated  by  the  statute  just  mentioned)  to  bar 
ita'tes  uil.  [FiHx.]  By  a  statute  passed  m  the  32 
lenry  Till.  e.  S8,  tenants  in  tail  were  enabled  to  make 
!a.ses  for  three  lives  cr  twenty-one  years,  wliich  should 
ind  their  issue.  The  '16  Heti.  VIII.  c.  13,  also,  had  dc- 
lared  all  estates  of  inhcritanci-,  in  use  or  posse>.snin,  to  be 
)rfelted  to  the  king  upon  any  conviction  ol  high  treai<oti, 
nd  thus  destroyed  one  of  ilic  stroiu^est  inducements  to  the 
i'ing  up  of  estates  in  tail,  w  hich  htihorto  had onl^  been  for- 
fitable  Hv  treason  during  the  life  of  the  tenant  w  tail. 

Anotlier  mode  by  wliioh  tlie  feudal  restraints  upon  tM>£u»> 
try  alienation  came  tit  len£^  to  be  extensively  evaded  was 
he  practice  introduced,  probably  about  the  end  of  the  rei'^n 
f  Edward  111.,  of  ^;rantin{t  lands  to  jH-rsons  to  mfs,  as  it  wa^s 
erraed  ;  that  is,  the  new  owner  of  trie  land  received  it  not 
sr  bis  own  use,  but  on  the  understanding  and  confidence 
hat  h»  would  bold  thslaiid  for  such  persons  and  for  such 
otrposaa  as  the  giutor  then  named  or  miEht  at  any  time 
iterwards name.  Thus  an  estate  in  landbecame  onided 
nto  two  parts,  one  of  which  wa?  the  legal  ownership,  and 
he  other  ibe  ri^iu  to  the  iirofus  or  the  utte :  and  this  use 
ould  be  iranslerred  by  a  man's  last  tri/l  at  a  iinie  when, 
he  land  itself  being  stiil  bound  in  the  fetters  of  feudal  re- 
■liaint,  could  not  be  transferred  by  will,  oxeept  where  it 
jfBs  defisablak  as  in  Kent  and  boom  other  pwrta  of  England* 


by  special  custom.  The  person  who  diiwalit»ined  tbe  use 
or  prailta  of  the  eslate-~tbe  CmAm  qut  mg,  m  jw  iscalM 
in  law-HVSS  finally  oottTerted  into  the  actual  owner  of  tfaa 

land  to  the  same  amount  of  intcre>il  as  1..  h:if!  m  the  use 
(a.d.  1:335)  by  the  .statute  of  uses  (the  vi;  ilc.i.  Vill.  c.  10), 
and  thus  the  power  of  devi-iuj}  land  whudi  had  bten 
enjoyed  by  the  mode  of  uhn^  wits  taken  aw»y.  iiut  this 
imporlAnt  element  in  the  feudal  system,  the  restraJoion 
the  disposition  of  lands  by  will,  could  no  lo«|f;ar  be  Msin* 
tained  consistently  with  tM  habits  and  ninioas  then  srtft- 
blished.  and  accordingly,  by  stat.  32  Hen.  VIII.  (which 
was  afterwards  explained  by  tbe  slat.  34  Hen.  VIll.),  all 
personswere  allowed  to  disjiose  of  their  freehold  lands  he'.d 
in  fee-simple  by  a  will  m  writing,  subject  to  certain  re- 
strictiotis  as  to  lands  held  by  knight  scr\ice  either  of  the 
kin^'  or  any  other,  which  reitrietions  were  removed  by  the 
Mat.  l  i  Chat.  IL  e.  94,  which  abolislicd  military  teounw. 
[Uaas.] 

Notwithstanding  these  suoccssivo  assaults  upon  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  antient  feuduhsin,  the  luain  body  of  the 
udtfic^  ittill  remained  almost  entire,  it  is  aaid  that  tlie 
subject  of  the  abolition  of  military  tenures  was  brought 
before  tbe  parliament  in  the  Ibtbof  Jam^  I.,  on  the 
king's  reeomtnendation,  but  at  that  titne  notbmg  was  done 
in  the  matter.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  m  1641, 
the  profits  of  marriage,  wardship,  and  of  most  of  the  other 
old  feudal  ])reroica;ives  of  the  i-rown,  Were  fur  bomc  lime 
still  collected  by  the  |iarhi;iu)«nt,  as  tliey  had  liormerly  been 
by  the  king.  The  fabric  of  the  feudal  system  in  England 
however  was  eventually  shattered  by  the  storm  of  the  Great 
Rcbollion.  Tbe  Court  of  Ward^^  was  in  efiect  diseoolioiied 
finm  1<4«.  The  teateralian  of  the  king  could  not  restore 
what  had  thus  been  In  prootioe  swept  away.  By  tbe  aba««- 
mentioned  statute,  12  Car.  II.  c.  24,  it  was  accordingly 
enacted  tiial  hum  the  year  1645  the  Court  of  Wartl;)  and 
Liveries,  and  all  wanl.sliip-.,  liveries,  primer-seisins,  valuer, 
and  furfeituroi  of  marriage.  &c.,  by  reauon  of  any  tenure 
of  the  kiag^s  majesty,  or  of  any  other  by  knights'  tenure^ 
were  takoo  nwey  and  disehargsd.  together  with  all  flnea 
fbr  alienations,  tenure  1^  homage,  eseuage,  aids  par  file 
mnrrier  and  pur  fair  fill  chevalier.  See ;  and  that  all  ten i  tl  s 
of  any  honours,  manors,  lands,  tanemcnis  or  heriHlitainents. 
or  any  e«iate  of  inhenlance  at  the  eumnion  law.  held 
tittlier  uf  the  kinu'  or  of  any  other  person  or  (tersuns,  bodies 
politic  or  cor^xii  ale,  were  turned  into  free  and  common  aoe> 
cage,  to  all  wleots  and  purposes.  [Soocaob.]  Bm  the  sane 
statate  every  Ihther  was  empowemd  by  dead  or  win.  egecuted 
in  tlie  pretienoe  of  two  witness«tt.  to  appoint  persons  to  have 
the  guardianship  of  his  infant  and  unmarriM  children,  and 
to  have  ihe  custody  and  muna^uiiieni  cf  iheir  jiroperty.  It 
was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  ouarly  anoliicr  century  liiat 
the  tenures  and  other  institutions  of  feudalism  were  put  an 
end  to  in  Scotland  by  the  statutes,  passed  after  the  Re« 
bellion,  of  the  20  Geo.' II.  c.  43,  entitled  '  An  Act  forahO' 
lishing  Heretable  J  urisdictions and  the  2U  Geo.  II.  e.  M, 
entitled  '  An  Act  fur  takinjg  away  the  Tenure  of  Ward- 
holdi:i  ■  ill  Scotianil,  for  giving  to  heirs  and  .succesMirs  a 
summary  procei^  against  superiors,  and  for  asccrtaaiiiig  tim 
services  of^ all  tenants,  &c.'  Nor  have  estates-tail  in  Soot- 
land  yet  been  relieved  fi-om  the  strictest  fetters  of  a  i 
tinatton  in  perpetuity,  either  by  the  inventioo  (  ' 
recoveries*  or  by  lev]fmf  a  fins^  or  byany — ^~ 
ment. 

We  have  enumenUe<l  the  priii("ipul  statutes  whicli  may 
he  cinisidered  as  having  broken  in  upon  the  inieirriiy  <^ 
the  feudal  system,  considered  in  reference  to  the  puwer 
which  tbe  temvit  of  lund  can  now  eMTciie  over  it,  aud  the 
right  which  others  caw  enforce  against  him  in  respect  of  his 
property  in  it  ButthesfsiemoflenaMa  still  exists.  The 
statute  of  Chartea  II.  ouy  aboNshed  mUitmry  fennras  and 
such  ports  of  the  feudal  system  as  had  hecinn  :  ^enenlly  in- 
tolerable: but  all  lands  in  the  kingdom  aikj  «ull  held  either 
by  soccage  tenure,  intowhichmu^Mi)  tenures  were  cluuiged, 
or  else  by  the  respectiv'e  tenures  of  I'ruikalmoyDe,  grand  set* 
jeanty,  and  oopyhold.  whiflh  WWPB  wAaftoled  by  the  stataie. 

Some  of  the  coBsaquencee  of  lennnib  «a  they  at  neaent 
snbrist,eannot  be  more  simply  oKcmtdtfled  thm  by  the  mWs 
a';  to  the  FoRFEtTi'RE  and  E^rHK  \t  uf  '.md--,,  \m-a\\  of  which 
however  have  uiiderguue  mouiucaiiori*  wi.i  eilic  stiituU' of 
Lharh^  II. 

To  attain  a  cemprehenstTe  and  exact  view  ot  tiie  present 
tcnuma  eClutded  luuiwily  in  Bug  land  and  thoir  iundenti 
and  eanaeeiNneee.  it  weaM  te  imiiiiy  tat  tlm  madarle 
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enter  upon  a  COUf»e  of  study  more  liilmrious  ami  extLMi.sive 
than  is  consistent  with  pursuHs  not  slnctlv  Itgal.  Sull  a 
general  notion  maybe  acquired  of  their  leaning  ebaructens' 
tm  hf  ratetUig  to  Mvwnl  of  Uw  aitides  Klreadj  quoted,  aud 
to  ludi  hoada  as  AiTATinjism.  Babom;  Copyhold,  CoiniTii, 
Dimut,  ErrATK.  Lkase,  Manor,  TKNrKKs,  and  such 
other  artielw*  as  may  Ik;  referred  to  in  those  last  mentioned. 

The  notions  of  loyalty,  of  lionmir,  of  nobility,  and  of 
Um  importance,  socially  and  politically,  of  landed  over 
Otliar  property',  are  the  most  striking  of  the  feelings  which 
may  be  considered  to  have  taken  tbeur  birth  ftom  the 
feudal  system.  These  notions  are  oppoeed  to  the  tendency 
of  tin- couunurc'iul  mid  uiamifacturiiij;  spirit  wliich  has  been 
the  great  uioviu^:  ])owcr  of  tlic  uurld  !>iiic<^  the  decline  of 
strict  feudalih  :j  Lml:  that  po\vcr  has  nut  yet  been  able  to 
deatioy,  or  perhaps  even  verv  matcriaUy  to  weaken  the 
ofriniona  above  meniioned  in  the  mindt  of  the  mass. 

Wc  arc  not  lio«ever  to  paas  jud|^uient  upon  feudalism, 
as  the  ori'^iiuitinK  iuul  shaping  principle  of  a  particular  form 
into  whicli  human  society  has  run.  ^>ilnply  uccoidini;  lo  our 
estimate  of  the  value  of  these  its  relics  at  the  present  day. 
The  true  question  it,  if  tbia  particular  ori^nizaiion  had  not 
been  given  San^aan  aoewty  after  the  diMoiution  of  the 
■nlient  eivilisation.  what  other  order  of  Ainga  voold  in  all 
likehhood  have  arisen,  a  better  or  a  worse  than  that  whii  li 
did  result?  Some  u-ssislance  in  ssetlling  [his  (juestion  nii^'ht 
perhaps  be  obtained  by  cotiii>iinug  the  history  of  socu.t), 
ftom  this  date,  in  the  feudal  cuuntriea,  with  its  lustory  m 
thoae  parts  of  Europe  to  whieh  l^idBli«m  never  reached  ;— 
Fksoee  or  England*  for  instaaceb  with  Oenmatk.  Sweden, 
or  Hungary. 

As  fur  the  state  of  society  during;  the  actual  prevalence 
of  the  feudal  system,  u  without  doubt  la  many  respects 
evceedmijly  defective  and  barbarous.  But  the  system,  with 
all  its  imperfections,  siiU  combined  the  two  essential  quali- 
tiea  of  being  both  a  system  of  stability  and  a  system  of  pro- 
onwsioo.  It  did  not  fall  to  nieces,  neither  did  it  stand  still. 
Notwithstanding  all  its  ruaeness,  it  was,  what  every  right 
system  of  polity  is,  at  once  conservative  and  productive. 
And  perhaps  it  is  to  be  mo«>t  fairly  appretnaled  by  benti^ . 
eonsidered.  not  in  what  it  actually  was,  but  in  what  it  pre- 
aenred  ficom  destruction,  and  in  what  it  has  produced. 

The  earliest  published  comptlaiion  of  feudal  law  was  a 
collection  of  rules  and  opinions  supposed  to  have  been  made 
by  two  lawyers  of  Lombanly,  Oberius  of  Olto  and  Gerard u» 
Niger,  by  ortler  of  the  emperor  Kredcrie  Barbarossa.  It  ap- 
peared at  Milan  about  the  year  1170,  tind  immediately  became 
the  great  text  book  of  thisbnuich  of  the  law  in  all  the  sehoob 
and  uuiveniiiea,  and  even  a  sort  of  authoriQr  in  the  oourtt. 
It  is  divided  in  some  editions  into  tbiee;  in  others  into  five 
books,  and  is  roiimionly  entitled  the  '  Libri  Feiidorum  ;*  the 
old  writers  however  are  wont  to  quote  it  simply  as  tlie 
Textus,  or  Te.xt.  But  the  great  sources  of  the  feudal  law 
are  the  antient  codes  of  the  se>-erai  Germanic  nations ;  the 
capitohiries  or  collections  of  edicts  of  Ciuirleraagne  and  his 
•iieeeMqm;  and  the  varuNiaCoutumiera  or  cuUeetiona  of  the 
old  eostoms  of  the  diflbrant  piovinees  of  Franee.  The  laws 
of  the  Visigoths,  of  the  Burgundians,  the  Salic  law,  the  laws 
of  the  Alemanni.  of  the  Baiuvarii,  of  the  Ripuari,,  of  the 
Saxons,  of  the  An<:lii,  of  the  Werini,  of  the  Frittians,  of  the 
Lombards,  &a  have  been  published  by  Lindenbrogius  in  his 
Codne  Legum  Amiquarum,  fol.  Francuf.,  1613.  The  best 
editions  of  the  capitularies  are  that  by  Baliue,  in  2  vols. 
foU  Paris,  1677,  and  that  by  Chiniac,  of  which,  however, 
we  believe  onlv  the  two  first  volumes  have  appeared,  Paris, 
fol.,  I78t).  llicbebourg's  Nouveim  Couiumier  General, 
A  vob.  fol.,  Paris,  1 724,  is  a  complete  collection  of  the  Cou- 
tumiers,  all  of  whieh  however  have  also  been  published 
separately.  All  thaaa  old  laws  and  eod«K  as  well  as  the 
Milan  text-book,  have  bean  made  the  auliieet  of  voluminous 
commentaries. 

FEUKRBACH,  PAUL  JOHANN  ANSF.LM.  the  most 
celebrated  German  writer  on  criminal  law,  was  bom  at 
Frankfurt  on  the  Mayn,  May  Nth,  1775.  After  having 
studied  at  Jeoo,  he  gave  lectures  there  on  law  in  1798.  and 
became  successively  professor  at  the  universities  of  Giescn, 
Jena,  Kiel,  and  Landshutb.  While  he  was  a  1  tirrrr  at 
Jena  he  published  his  '  Anti-Hobbes,  or  on  the  Laiuls  of 
Civil  Power,  and  on  the  compul.sory  Rij^ht  of  Subject>  against 
their  Sovereigns'  (AiUi-Hobbes  oder  iiber  die  grcnxeii  der 
biirgerlichen  gewalt 'und  das  zwangrechl  der  iinterthanen 
ge«n  ihren  oberherren) :  and  a  number  of  essays  inserted 
IBflw'llapiineofGiimmalJiiiinwudenco.*  But  the  work 


wliich  established  his  fame  was  his  "  Rev  ii-  .v  <if  the  fiji.It- 
nieiital  Priuciplej»  aud  fundaineniul  Ideas  of  I'ciial  Law,* 
which  appeared  shortly  afterwards,  ilis  *  Critique  of  ilie 
project  of  a  Penal  Law  for  Bawia,'  published  m  1804  is 
another  remarltaUe  vroriu  These  purely  theoretical  eaas^ 
exercised  a  very  considerable  influfneo  on  ilie  criminal  le- 
jfislation  of  Germany,  and  were  soon  lollowtii  by  practicil 
etlects.  Almost  immediately  on  tiic  publication  of  tlie 
mentioned  work,  and  while  he  wu^  professor  at  Landsbutb, 
the  Bavarian  government  entrusted  him  wi.h  ilrawui^  up  a 
project  of  a  criminal  code  for  the  kingdom,  which,  after 
having  been  submitted  to  a  commission,  was  adopted,  with 
very  few  modification-..  Ttie  principles  prcv  iou-.iy  proniul' 
gated  by  FeuerUacli  were  all  incorpura:e<i  tu  this  prvjert, 
which  IS  characterised  by  logical  connection,  strict  dcfiai- 
lions,  complete  development  of  the  principle  of  penal  lav. 
correct  generalization  and  spedlleatiou  of  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours, and  prei.-ise  determination  of  penalties.  Its  c^r.- 
sequences  were  immense,  for  previously  to  its  publ)caii„r. 
criminal  jurisprudence  in  Germany  was  ino^i  (U'j  l  .iaLi& 
its  c;.\ceUence  both  in  substance  and  fon»  was  .-iuch.  X'tal 
it  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  similar  attempts  at  a  re- 
form of  eiiminal  law  by  other  portions  of  Gennany  aiwl 
Switjcerland.  Saxony,  Wirtemberg.  Hanover.  Oldenbur< 
and  Weirnar,  and  the  cantons  Zurich,  St.  Gall,  Br-!  ; 
iht!  Grisoiis  modified  their  codes  in  accordance  w  ith  u.  u 
I  MOM  Keuerbai  h  \\a-%  created  privy  councillor,  and  received* 
commission  to  adapt  the  Code  Napoleon  to  the  wants  of  Bava- 
ria ;  the  result  of  his  laboiw  however  was  not  adopted. — Thai 
crimioai  law  has  become  a  seience,  and  that  thisaciance  )m 
had  a  great  influence  on  l^islation  all  over  the  eootinent. 
is  lobe  niainly  attributed  lo  this  gifted  man.  Criminal  la», 
which  had  been  harsii  and  bloody  became  Luiiiaue:  liberty 
ofttctiiwi  was  substituted  for  previous  restraint,  and  the  c-jiit 
dilions  were  ppiuled  out  under  w  hich  the  state  ought  to  la* 
torfere  by  penalties  with  the  rights  of  the  eitiaens.  The 
former  arbilrarv  power  of  the  judges  was  circumschbe^l ; 
deep-rooted  ana  vasfoo  notions  gave  way  to  the  inllexible 
liui  ne<  es,.s;iry  boinias  of  law.  If.  .m  ilie  uiie  hand,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Feucrboch,  by  hia  plulusophical  in- 
quiries and  liberal  conceptions  powerfully  influenced  the 
clementa  and  principles  of  tnodern  criminal  law.  it  i»  to  be 
regretted,  on  tfloother  hand,  that  by  bis  subsequent  pubKea- 
tion,  *  Considenvtions  on  the  Jury.'  lie  has  promulgated  s:n- 
gular  opinions  on  the  spirit  and  eflicacy  of  t!;at  uistitutiuij. 
The  leading  idea  of  this  work  consists  m  the  propusition  that 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  is  insutticient  to  uatjibitsh  the  lepl 
evidence  of  crime.  Alter  having  been  as&ailcd  by  a  numb:r . 
of  eminent  writers,  and  in  particular  by  Grohnao,  Feoer- 
bacb  modified  his  opinions  on  the  jury  in  daring 
visit  to  France,  Belpiuin,  and  the  Rhenish  provinces,  on  a  j 
mission  from  the  Bavarian  government  to  iave!>t4|^ate  lb«  | 
legal  institutions  of  those  countries.  On  his  return  he 
published  the  resnlt  of  his  inauihes  in  his  '  Reflections  ia« 
the  judicial  Organuation  and  Proceedings  in  Fnaca^'awerk 
remarkable  for  the  sagaciljf  with  which  he  lays  v^m  the 
ddlcienotee  and  inconveniences  of  all  the  Frmch  ovfl  and 
penal  legislation.  A  very  able  j  art  of  that  work  i*  tJia 
comparison  of  the  French  and  Eugli»h  juries,  wiiich  u>  et.< 
tirely  in  favour  of  the  latter,  as,  according  to  Feuorbari.'s 
opinion,  the  principlesof  that  institution  are  completely  per-> 
verted  in  France  by  the  rules  laid  down  during  the  empire 
for  the  composition  of  the  jury.  Like  Beren^r,  Dupiia,. 
and  other  French  writers  who  have  exposed  the  faulu  ofthc 
existing  mode  of  criminal  pnx-eeflings  in  France,  Feuerbaeb, 
has  stigmatised  the  French  jurymen  by  caiUnt;  thcsa  ib«> 
twelve  oommissioners  of  government.  Kotwithstaoding  L<' 
had  altered  his  opinion  on  the  jur)  generally,  and  alihM^lb. 
by  his  remarks  on  the  English  jury  in  particnikr  he  neems. 
to  have  made  amends  for  his  former  animosity  again»t  ir.. 
he  still  retained  some  prejudices  against  that  institution,  i  u, 
account  of  its  being  fraught  witn  too  many  democranc 
principles.  This  tendency  of  Fctuerbacb's  opiilioa  bad  a  vcr^ 
unfavourable  influence  on  the  Bavarian  government  wtmi, 
tho  introduction  of  that  institution  cnme  under  considera- 
tion, and  ultimately  it  was  the  cause  of  the  jury  not  brioe 
granted  to  the  rotmtry.  Tin's  circum^!:u:ce  pr.  ^cs  ii~- t 
although  a  liberal  IcLti-lator  he  w.is  by  n.i  i;it  :.n»  u.  IjiVuliT 
of  democracy.  In  isi;  he  \va>  made  >ee  luJ  prcsidect  i-f 
the  court  of  appeal  at  Bamberg,  and  in  lb.'!  be  was  djui^ 
nated  llrst  president  of  the  court  of  appeal  at  An»pscb  :  ic» 
those  functions  his  sphere  of  action  was  latterly  oitareiy 
«d«  with  tlw  asMptiaD  of  (pinions  given  in  unpfivtaai 
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civil  end  amunal  turn.  One  of  thisae  «m  Uw  notonoui 
aAir  of  bsmr  Hauier.  vhieb  ]wodiieed  lo  mneh  miiation 

all  through  Eurepc.  With  his  wonted  and  ackiiowIcfliriMl 
pc-rspicuuv  he  has  tuvciiligalcd  this  revolting  case,  and  hus 
ri  .  :).:li-fi  I  hi'  results  of  his  inquiry  in  his  lust  work,  'Ka-sjuir 
Haus«r,  an  in^tsnoe  of  a  psvcbol(^ical  crime.'  The  two  fol- 
lowing passages  of  that  Ikmk  Mem  to  iini|dinte  a  nigning 
famUy  of  the  south  of  OitRiniy.  Thoia  paiiogee  ire 
1.  *  Thete  ere  epheres  of  henteti  eoeiety  which  et«  imcoee* 
sible  to  the  arm  of  justice*  2.  Those  spheres  are  defined 
as  '  golden  eatUet,  the  entrance  of  which  is  guarded  by 
giant-;  who  do  not  tillow  a  ray  of  light  to  penetrate.'  A  ru- 
mour prevaiU  tliat  his  sudden  death  at  F raiikfort,  in  May, 
1833.  is  not  unconnected  with  that  mvsteriaus  affair,  tlio 
veil  of  which  appean  to  have  bean  lifted  by  him.  Uis  r-on- 
neetioD  with  ue  Baimrian  go?eroment  became  in  latter 
yean  very  disagreeable  in  (^Huequence  of  his  decided  oppo- 
sition to  It.-;  illiberal  policy.  Fcuorhacli  was  a  man  of  po- 
lite acquirL'incnl-i  :i>  wl'U  as  of  professional  eniiiient  o.  The 
elegani  (Lctioii  uf  his  productions  has  powerfuily  cuntri- 
butcil  to  improve  the  style  uf  recent  Cn  rnniti  writers  on 
law.  In  this  respeet  his  '  Exposition  of  remarkable  Criminal 
Cases,  founih-il  upuu  documents,'  merits  partievlar  mention. 
Pceviooaly  to  Feuerbach's  time  all  similar  essays  were 
iieavy  and  uninteresting,  in  consequence  of  all  the  docu- 
ments being  ai  inimulated  in  their  original  utu-outh  form, 
without  order  or  regard  to  the  re^iUy  interesliiii;  features  of 
the  case,  namely  the  development  of  psyclioloi;;ical  consi- 
derations. It  was  he  who  first  united  to  prufti»!»ii)ital  sound- 
ness of  exposition  elegant  and  eenvincing  diction.  This 
work,  which  ia  written  witli  true  poetkal  taiea^  is  a  iv 
markable  specimen  of  investitfation  into  the  human  heart, 
endered  still  more  strikir.^  hv  the  most  delicate  and  hu- 
mane estimation  of  lu  tiuns .  i;  ujay  be  t  onsidered  at  once 
a  model  of  exhaustive  iu<iuiry  and  a  book  of  morals.  In 
bold  and  vivid  language  oe  has  promulgated  the  doctrine 
that  it  is  impossible  perfectly  to  harmonize  the  inflexible 
uniTeesality  of  law  with  individual  culpability,  and  that  it 
(hoelbre  is  an  mMvotdahle  neeaiai^,  in  pavtiealar  cases,  to 
modify  and  soften  the  sentenee  of  the  law  hy  theprewga- 
tive  of  the  sovereign. 

FEVP:R.  continued.  it  h;u,  been  already  statwl 
that  febrile  diseases  are  divide<i  into  three  great  classes, 
aoeording  to  the  persistence  or  non-persistence  of  the 
moihid  pheoomenn.  fAoui.]  Of  these  classes  the  first 
Includes  the  Fevers  called  Intermittent,  in  whidi  the  morbid 
phenomena,  after  having  continued  a  rertnln  time,  disap- 
pear, but  after  an  interval  of  a  certuui  duralwii  a^am 
recur,  this  altertiate  recurrence  and  remission  takiuR 
place  many  times.  In  the  second  class  the  febrile  pheno- 
mena do  not  wholly  disappear,  but  merely  diminish  in 
vit^nce:  do  not  intermit,  but  remit:  these  oomtitute  Re- 
mittent Feven.  In  the  third  class  there  is  neither  any  in- 
termission nor  remission  of  the  febrile  state,  but  a  constant 
and  uninterrupted  profpression  of  the  disease  to  a  ccruin 
termination  ;  fevers  in  which  the  phenomena  are  thus  un- 
interruptedly continuous,  constitute  the  class  of  Continued 
Fevers. 

Since  the  concurrence  and  succession  of  phenomena 
which  constitute  a  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever,  or  an 
attack  of  ague,  afford  a  paradigm,  or  examnle,  of  the  febrile 
state  in  general,  of  course  the  individual  pnenomena  which 
take  place  in  an  attack  of  continued  fever  must  be  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  wlucb  have  been  already  described 
under  Agvk.  There  axe  however  some  modifieamna  which 
require  attention. 

We  may  take,  for  the  convenience  of  describing  the  con- 
dition of  the  ayilem  in  the  slate  ef  continued  hmt,  the 
ordinary  eontinned  Ihver  of  thht  coontxy,  the  jfisease  dene- 

minated  Common  Continued  Fever  (Synochus  Mitior).  The 
phenomena  which  take  place  in  this  disease,  and  the  order 
in  which  they  succee<l  each  other,  are  the  following: — 

The  first  event  m  the  series  is  the  derangement  of  the 
fhnetions  of  the  nerama  system.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  this  dttran^ment  takes  place  primarilv  in  the 
organic  system  of  nerves,  that  system  which  ptesiaca  over 
the  nutrition  of  the  orijans,  and  consequcutly  that  the  very 
first  effect  of  the  noxious  agoul,  whatever  it  be,  which  pro- 
duces fever,  is  to  disorder  the  health  of  the  oigani^and 
thereby  to  impair  tlieir  energy. 

Though  it  is  probable  that  a  disorder  of  the  organic 
turner  K  the  flnt  event  thataetually  takes  place  in  ieveis, 
vet  thti  first  e\-ent  «f  wUA  «•  beeome  consdons  wonld 
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seem  lo  be  a  derangement  in  the  seooud  pmrtkm  of  tho 
nervous  system,  the  great  nervmis  centres  in  wMeh  8enia> 

tion.  intellectual  ojicriM  in,  ni"(  vnluntary  motion,  have 
their  seat,  namely,  the  braui  and  spinal  cord.  The  organic 
functions  beinij  carried  on  without  consciousness,  we  can 
know  that  they  are  disordered  only  by  their  producing  dis- 
turbano!  m  sons  part  of  the  sentient  system.  The  organic 
portion  of  thenanwns  ajrsiam  is  most  intimatdy  connected 
with  the  sentient  portion,  and  any  dborder  of  ue  fbrmer  is 

Juickly  extended  to  the  latter.  In  an  attack  of  fever  the 
isorderod  condition  of  the  brain  is  indicated  by  a  loss  of 
mental  energj'.  But  this  loss  of  mental  energy,  though  it 
IS  i)riibab1y  the  wry  first  indication  of  fever  of  winch  any 
one  can  be  conscious,  is  by  no  means  the  first  sy  mptom 
which  usually  attracts  attention.  In  general  the'  loss  of 
mental  power  is  not  ohserved  until  it  becomes  distressing, 
which  does  not  often  happen  until  the  progress  of  the 
disease  is  fUrthcr  advanced.  The  loss  of  mental  power  is 
indicated  by  the  inability  to  perceive  clearly  the  trains  of 
ideus,  and  to  aucud  cluiiuly  to  their  relation:  whence  result 
indistinctness  and  confusion  of  mind,  and  the  wrnit  of 
capacity  to  form  a  sound  judgment. 

As  this  state  of  the  mind  depends  on  the  disordored 
condition  of  the  organ  in  which  the  mind  has  its  seat,  the 
brain,  and  as  the  8er\-ant  of  the  mind,  volition,  has  its  met 
i'l  ('it  .ime  portion  of  the  nervous  system  :  closely  connected 
^^iUi  lius  mental  weakness,  is  the  loss  of  ener^'v  ni  the 
muscles  of  voluntary  motion.  Lassitude  i.-.  the  result. 
The  movements  of  the  body  are  feeble  and  unsteady,  as  the 
energy  of  tho  mind  is  impaired. 

Fimn  this  mcri»id  condition  of  the  bimin  and  of  the 
mosdes  of  voluntary  motion,  there  rMults  an  unsaqr  sen- 
sation, of  which  no  idea  can  be  conveyed  by  words;  it 
must  be  felt  to  be  undeistoud.  It  is  not  pain,  it  is  more 
distressing  than  pain ;  even  the  mere  restlessness  which 
accompanies,  and  which  forms  SO  largo  a  part  of  it.  any  one 
would  gladly  e.^^change  fw  intense  pain:  it  is  this  state 
which  has  been  tmgnpdately  and  eKpramively  named 
*  Febrile  TJneesiness. 

But  Very  Soon  there  is  superadded  to  this  uneasy  sensa- 
tion jwsitive  pam.  In  jjencral  paiu  is  first  fell  in  the  back 
and  loins,  and  in  the  lunbs.  It  is  rare  that  this  symptom 
is  absent  in  the  commencement  of  this  form  of  fever,  and  it 
often  occasions  more  distress  to  the  patient  than  VOfHuag 
else  during  the  first  stage  of  the  disease. 

The  remaining  part  (vHie  history  of  an  attaek  of  common 
continued  fever  has  been  thus  given  by  a  physician  who 
has  had  the  must  abundant  opportunities  of  witnessing  the 
progress  of  the  disease  : — 

*  Already  a  retuaxkable  change  is  commonly  visible  in  the 
countenance.  Its  expression  ia  that  of  dejection ;  it  is 
oftenstrikinglyaimilar  tothatof  a  very  weak  person  suffering 
from  fiitigue.  The  colour  of  the  hee  is  pallid,  and  the  hte- 
tures  are  somewhat  shrunk;  but  its  general  aspect  is  so 
peculiiu-  and  chamoteristie,  that  an  experienced  eve  can 
(iisiiii^uisb  tlie disease,  even  at  this  early  period,  and  with- 
out asking  a  single  question.  The  skin  partakes  in  a  re- 
markable degree  of  the  debilitv  which  so  early  shows  itself 
in  the  muscles  of  locomotion.  This  is  indicated  in  a  striking 
manner  by  its  increasing  sensitiveness  to  tho  pbyaied 
ajpals  by  which  it  is  snnounded,  and  by  its  inabilii^  to  t«- 
snt  Aeir  influence.  Ordinary  degrees  of  tempemtore  pro- 
duce  a  sensation  of  cold  wliich  is  sometimes  intolerable; 
chilliness  is  felt  even  in  a  heated  room,  or  in  a  warm  bed  : 
heiico  the  sensation  of  cold,  sometimes  increa.sing  lo  shiver- 
ing, which  has  been  considered  one  of  the  most  constant 
signs  of  fever.  But  this  feeling  of  chillinees  by  no  means 
dspends  on  external  tsmpentnie :  it  is  incnased  by  celdt 
but  it  exists  in  spite  of «»  dbvkted  tempentura;  it  arises 
frr  ni  ;iTi  internal  eaosc^  Bod  is  not  to  Ds coantsnetsd  bj 
exiernal  beat. 

While  tlie  patient  experiences  the  s^-nsation  of  cold,  there 
IS  no  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  caloric  in  the  system. 
The  thermometer  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body  commonly 
rises  as  highas  in  the  state  of  bsalth ;  and  the  skii^  touched 
by  the  hand  of  another  pOTsott.  eoomimieaMs  net  the  itel- 
iiig  of  cold,  but  often,  on  the  Contrary,  that  of  preternatu- 
ral heaL  Thisre  is  no  jiositivo  abstraction  of  caloric  firom 
the  body,  nor  any  failure  in  the  process,  wliatever  it  be,  by 
which  animal  beat  ts  generated  :  there  is  onlv  altered  sen- 
sation, in  consequence  of  derangement  in  the  function  ot  tno 
riuB.  In  this  ibrm  of  fever  the  chilliness  in  many  coses  never 
tWMNMIts  to  shiveriiur:  in  olhen  there  is  an  attack  of  wdV 
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mnrkotl  rigor,  an<1  in  others,  again,  there  ts  cither  no  feeling 
of  eohl,  or  itis  so  slight  that  it  escapes  observation. 

The  symptoms  now  enumerated  are  all  clearly  refcrrihle 
to  derangement  «f  the  ftmetionof  tlie  spinal  corn  and  brain. 
T!iere  is  as  tet  no  afTection  of  any  other  orfjan  obviously  or 
■t  least  niMcli  (levuloped.  T!«e  circulalini  system,  it  is 
trtie,  is  jn>t  he:^iiinin«»  to  be  afft>rt<^d.  TTio  pnl^e  [s  no 
lon^r  pe:f(-ctlT  natural  :  it  is  nioio  l;in;;iiid  tiiati  in  the 
State  of  heallh;  sonu-litiies  it  is  also  quicker;  at  o\hut 
tiaiMitb  slower  ;  noxv  and  then  it  is  scarcely  changed  in 
tktqwoef,  bit!  iiM  action  is  iaT«fialfly  weaker  than  in  its 
KiDM  state. 

At  the  some  time  the  respiration  is  affeotcil  m  a  corrn- 
tponding  degree ;  it  is  shorter  and  quicker  than  natural  ; 
thi-  chcit  dors  not  cxiiantl  so  freely,  and  com|>L-nsatin!i 
seems  to  be  sought  in  an  additional  number  uf  respirations. 
Oftentimes  neither  the  pulse  nor  the  respiration  appears  to 
lie  Btteh  altered,  if  the  patient  remain  perfectly  still ;  but  if 
he  rise  and  walk  ictiMB  the  room  tlic  pulse  instantly  be- 
comes npid,  and  the  n^naiion  is  quickened  almost  to 
ftintinj}. 

The  transition  fiom  the  affectitiii  of  the  uorvnus  and  simi- 
snnal  to  that  of  the  circulating  and  tlie  re«.piratory  systems 
is  thus  clear  and  StrHdag.  Physiology  leaches  us  how 
doeely  these  STitens  an  eonnecteid,  and  how  mutually  they 
at*  dependant  one  upon  the  other,  the  closest  obserTersand 
the  ablest  experimentalists  canflidly  ronfi  svin!;  thnt  they 
are  scarcely  able  to  determine  \\hu:h  is  the  least  dependant, 
or  the  anion  of  which  is  the  least  necessary  to  tliL-  cither's 
peifjiuiance  of  its  functions.  The  nervous  systmi  l>eing 
first  dcranijcd,  it  is  thus  consonant  to  what  Wt-  know  of  the 
healttiy  function  of  the  animal  ecoDomy  that  the  cuculating 
and  the  respiratory  systemk  should  he  the  next  to  suffbr. 

How  long  the  ncrxous  sjslem  may  continue  thus  de- 
ranged before  any  other  orirans  are  involved,  exceptint(  the 
cin-ulating  and  the  rL>s|iiratory,  to  the  extint  just  slated,  is  j 
uncertain.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  mild  form 
of  (Vver  the  range  of  the  durntion  of  this  isolated  slate  of 
disorder,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  is  from  a  few  hours  to 
seretal  dm.  The  rapidity  or  the  slowness  irfth  which  other 
syttenia  of  ornns  hecomc  involved  seems  to  depend  very 
mueh  upon  fbe  aeutoncss  of  the  attack.  In  general,  the 
ini>r<-  acute  the  fever,  the  more  rapullv  the  indivulual  phe- 
uuiuena  surreed  eaeh  ulher,  anil  the  entiic  series  bt;c*>inca 
compie'e.  But  tins  b  not,  and  itis  imj'ort.uu  to  Ijcar  in 
raind  that  it  is  n  >t,  invariably  the  case,  for  cx]iencnce  teaches 
Ms  thai  the  severity  and  danger  of  the  disease  are  nOt  dimi- 
nished by  the  slowness  of  its  appraach ;  and  that  cases  oc- 
cur which  are  slow  in  Ibrming^,  and  whfeh  do  not  fbr  a  while 
exeife  alartii,  thatultirratcly  htc.nnc  truly  forinidalile. 

It  lias  been  slated  that  the  rirculatmn  languishoa  with  j 
the  ilitiiiniihcd  energy  in  the  sensorial  faculties,  and  the, 
loss  of  power  in  the  muscles  of  locomotion.  Afier  a  while 
the  pulse,  which  was  feebler  than  natural,  becomes  more 
Aill,  more  strong,  and  generally  more  quick  than  in  a 
seond state;  and  now  the  skm,  which  Was  Cold,  heeomos 
preternaturally  hot.  The  prcviong  ctilJ  constste'l,  f  r  tlie 
most  part,  of  altered  sensation,  there  being  litde  or  no  luss 
of  caloric  ;  but  the  fecliii;;  of  beat,  on  the  contrary,  i?  the 
result  of  an  actual  increase  of  temperature  :  for  the  heat  in 
the  interior  «^  the  hody,  aa  well  as  on  the  surface,  rises  in 
some  rases  sereral  demes.  as  Is  aaesrtained  br  the  ther- 
mometer, the  ran!*«  of  Increase  behiff  fhim  tne  natural 
standard  98°  to  1 03^  beyond  which  il  is  seldom  found  to 
nngment  in  this  form  of  fever.  The  heat  is  at  th>t  not 
iinitiirm  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  body  :  it  (d'len  hap- 
j)«as  that  some  parts  are  culd  while  others  are  buntiutj  hot. 
Fhe  heat  is  oftentimes  particularly  intense  over  the  forehead 
or  over  tiie  back  part  of  the  head,  or  ov^  the  whole  scalp, 
while  the  oheefcs  are  commonly  Hushed.  All  these  synip- 
lomsdonotoa  morbid  condition  in  the  action  of  the  heuti 
and  arteries;.  Sinco  the  generation  of  animal  heat  is 
intimately  coil lurted  \nth  the  circulating  and  the  respira- 
tory fkinctions,  it  is  probable  that  the  increase  of  tempera- 
tun;  I*  the  result  of  simie  morbid  action  of  the  capillary 
vessels  belonging  to  these  systems.  What  the  disordered 
action  of  these  vessels  is  which  uroduces  bicnsaae  of  tem- 
perature we^do  not  know ;  but  the  object  of  scientific  ob- 
sorvation  la  in  some  degree  neeonipUshed  wlien  it  is  ascer- 
tained thst  one  condition  of  these  functions  is  invariably 
connected  with  a  niorbidly  duamislicd  temperature;  ano- 
«!.  '  I'll  a  morbidly  auRinented  tempenttiite ;  and  another 
witii  ttiu  temperature  of  health 


Immedia>ely  the  rirru'.ation  is  thus  excitpfl,  the  funelior.^ 
of  •^ecrction  and  excretion  become  deranged.  The  mouth 
ii«  now  dry  and  parehed;the  tongue  begins  to  be  covered 
with  fur  J  thirst  oomos  on ;  the  secretion  of  the  liver,  pro- 
bably also  of  the  psncress,  and  certainly  of  the  mucous 
membrane  lininj^  the  whole  aliiiu-nfarv  ranal,  is  \ itinted,  as 
is  proved  by  ilie  unnatural  quanliiv,  r>fUjur,  and  lot>jr  of 
the  evaeiiaiiiins  ;  the  uiir.e  Ukew;se  is  al'erid  m  appear- 
aiiif,  and  the  skin  is  not  more  remarkable  for  the  s<  n^e  of 
heat  tluin  for  that  of  dryness  and  harshness  whi<  h  it  e.  im- 
munieates  to  the  touch.  With  tlie  excitement  of  the  pulse 
and  the  increase  of  the  heat,  the  pain  in  the  hack  andflnibs, 
and  the  general  febrile  imeasiiies-  are  inueli  augmented. 

At  this  period,  then,  the  fever  i>  fully  formed  :  the  Series 
of  niorhid  pheiienieiia  is  eoTnple;e;  aiiyihmg  ino:«  that 
bappi  ns  is  reternble  to  degree  and  to  duration,  and  mu«t 
be  the  re-uit  <jf  nno  or  Other  of  these  dteonistanccsi  or  of 
their  combined  operation. 

As  soon  as  the  pretemataral  heat  eomcs  on,  pain  begins 
to  be  felt  in  the  head.  The  jrain  ■  f  :h(:  head  U  oRen  ?l:crht 
at  first,  and  occasionally  it  rcniauis  sh:  lii  ttiroughoiit  ilo; 
disease:  ai  nther  tmie-,  it  is  pretty  seven'.  f.iM-s  sonieiini?* 
occur,  in  which,  instead  of  pain  there  is  only  a  soll^.•  ol 
giddiness,  and  now  and  then  the  uneasy  fe«Iing  is  dcM-nbed 
as  that  of  ligbtneaa;  or  on  the  contrary,  as  that  of  beavi- 
ness  or  wdebt  But  whether  the  l^l  ing  be  pain,  and  that 
pain  be  slight  or  severe,  or  whether  it  be  giddines.s  or  light- 
ness, or  heaviness,  it  indicates  a  similar  condition  of  the 
organ  and  requires  a  similar  treatment. 

With  the  ac<  es.Mon  of  pain  of  the  head  there  is  a  mani- 
fest increase  in  the  disturbance  of  the  sensorial  fuuctions, 
Tlic  hiability  to  think,  to  compare,  to  reason,  to  judge,  gmt 
as  it  was  at  the  eommencement,  is  now  much  greater.  In- 
stead of  being  more  dull,  there  are  certain  states  of  the 
mind  which  n<iw  become  more  acute  and  vigilant  c\t-ii 
ihan  in  health.  Sensation  itself,  at  this  periitd,  is  imara- 
bly  acuier  than  natural,  as  is  hidicated  iii  all  the  organs  ^^f 
sense.  The  eye  cannot  well  btar  the  light:  there  are  fv* 
cases  in  which'the  ftill  glare  of  day  docs  not  excite  uneasi- 
ness, whdc  in  many  the  ordinary  light  of  a  room  cannot  be 
borne :  in  these  cases  llie  opening  between  the  eyelids  is 
frequently  observed  to  be  contracted,  a-s  if  from  an  involun- 
tarv  effort  to  exclude  a  portion  of  that  stimulus  which  ir. 
iicahh  excites  n  i  tin  onvenicnce,  and  this  tUle  uf  the 
c>ehds  assists  m  (,Mving  to  the  eye  its  dull  and  heavr 
exprvsaion  so  characteristic  of  fever.  Tlio  increase  of  tetnt 
bility  in  the  organ  of  hearing  is  equally  striking.  Sounds 
wbidi  were  not  noticed  during  health  become  acutely  ani 
even  distressingly  sensible,  while  accuMomcd  noises,'* -d. 
as  that  of  a  f  rowded  sireel.  are  always  painful  and  ol^.::; 
intulerahle.  The  skm,  CMasulcred  as  an  organ  of  touch,  :» 
iti  a  like  morln<l  slate.  An  imprcf^sion  barely  sutTicient  la 
the  state  of  health  to  produce  sensation  excites  the  f«i«Ui;^ 
of  tendomesa,  and  altematkms  of  temperature  which  in  cr- 
dinaiy  Mates  are  searoely  poteeptible  are  painfbL  The 
fmsei  of  taste  and  smell  on  the  eontraiy,  are  nearly  oUi- 
terated,  owinj^  to  tlic  aliercil  condition  of  the  metHHanK 
ujjun  wliicli  ihe  setis:tive  neive-,  are  distribute*!. 

From  the  earliest  at',;iek  of  ilie  d:-ea^e  the  sleep  is  dis- 
turbed and  unrcfre&htng;  now  srarctly  any  is  obtuiued ;  tlx 
fbbrile  uneasiness  Will  not  allow  of  repose,  the  patient  cio- 
not  remain  in  any  position  long,  incessantly  shilling  bis 
place,  never  eluding  his  jiain.  At  thk  stage  the  scttseuf 
uneasiness  in  the  limbs,  oftentimes  the  severity  of  tfaa  psia 
over  the  whole  body,  is  peculiarly  distressing. 

Willi  ihis  progres-ive  increase  in  the  affection  of  t!,> 
spinal  cord  and  the  brain,  the  derangement  in  the  circu- 
lating system  is  pro;iortioni»llyailgmGiited.  The  pulse  is  in- 
variably altered,  both  in  frequancy  and  charaotor.  Gene* 
rally  it  tises  to  90.  sometimes  to  100;  but  in  this  fbrm  of 
fever  it  seldom  exceeds  this  number:  and  or,  l-I  i  i'!  i: 
never  rises  above  SO.  The  stroke  of  the  puUe 
stronger  and  fuller  than  n;;tural.  thoujh  it  r,,:iii;  :>!r 
retains  its  softness,  and  does  not  impress  the  finger  w at 
that  >■«  usati.m  of  sharpness  which  is  characteristic  of  ordi- 
nary inQammation.  Ckteasionally.  however,  a  denee  «l 
sharpness  may  be  perceived  in  It,  and  it  is  noteasilr  coai 
pressed. 

The  thin  white  fur  which  already  had  begun  to  appi^.,.- 
on  the  tongue  progre-MVelv  nnretiM'^^  in  extent  ;uhl  tbivv- 
ne^*.  The  colour  uf  the  fur  usually  chan^^e*  as  the  direi;* 
a  lv  .u.ees,  from  a  dirty  while  to  an  a»h  cwlour ;  biit  in  tuts 
farm  uf  the  disease  the  tongue  always  lemaiaa  UMist  and 
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B«W  b— wnw  hrown.  This  state  of  th«  tungue  is  dmott 
always  aacompanied  with  thirst,  but  it  is  never  urgent. 

Tficio  is  aUuys  a  lob->  of  aiipotitu.  The  bowels  are  gene- 
fiiii)  coutkUpaitj<i.  ttiid  tilt!  ^fuliunatuif  llie  whoUi  alimentary 
Miial  are  vitiated. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  the  progreas  of  tb«  disease  consists 
ill  iiicreaisiuu  luenial  and  corporeal  weakness;  inereasing 
yniji  ta  th*  Mcli,  lausi  and  limbs ;  increasing  heat  of  skin, 
Wxalemliol)  of  ^ulse,  and  gcaaral  febrile  uneasiness,  to- 
gotlicr  with  the  o<-ciirrutire  of  paia  in  tliu  htad,  and  pro- 
gressive durangeiQtMU  m  tlio  fiincUuii^i  ni'  hocretioH  and 
excretion. 

The  fever  in  this  miid  form  is  now  :it  lu  tieight.  It 
remains  stationary,  or  at  least  with  vmy  hule  change,  for  an 
iadeajute  perjod,  gBiianUir  iat  MWio  d«jw>  XIm  ambral 
afaction  dow  not  iaercue  Myond  what  has  been  dnoribad : 

tlierc  arc  no  greater  indicatiunb  ^  t  1    ase  in  the  respiratory 
o;j^uii»,  and  the  mucou^t  membrduc  ol  the  stomach  and  in 
tcstmes  doM  nvt  danoi*  wyprogriMm  advaaeoinmt  in 
diataae. 

In  tlw  ftmi  n^iority  of  patients  in  whom  the  symptoms 
onoUaM  tluis  ■nmiaio,  tlw  diasaae  disappaaw  uwnt  the 
and  of  the  aeaobd  weak,  that  ti.  they  are  eonvataaeent  at 

that  period ;  but  it  usually  requires  eight  or  ten  days  lon^^cr 
before  they  have  regained  sutUcieiit  strenglii  to  leave  Uie 
sick  cliaiuber.  S  uneiiines,  altium^^l  there  is  no  greater 
severity  m  tiio  symptoms,  the  disease  is  more  protraeLed, 
and  the  recovery  is  not  ooBoplute  until  the  fourth  or  even 
the  fifth  veek.  Beyond  tbia  period  it  ia  fay  rare  Ibr  this 
Am  of  tbo  diiiBM  to  b«  protraeied. 

Almost  all  who  are  attacVLt'd  with  tlie  niu1a<!y  in  tins  il.s 
iDild«»t  form  recover:  but  now  and  then  it  hapi/en.-)  thai 
thi-  ni|;iijius  go  i»n  with  this  (lei,Tee  of  moderation  until 
abiiut  iiie  end  of  the  stscond  week.  Than  at  the  period 
when  it  is  usual  for  convalescence  to  tab*  pfalOO  tbow  h  no 
pereeptibla  impn>v«ment;  the  patient*  aaom  tvm  to  grow 
weaker;  tbey  fie  more  pro>t«ato  in  the  bed,  and  they  are 
leoa  ineapablo  of  moving;  still  they  complain  of  no  pain  or 
uneesinefts,  and  it  is  not  ea.sy  to  deled  imy  trace  of  di'^euse 
in  any  organ  ;  yet  it  is  but  too  evident  thai  they  grow  woim-, 
untl  ullimalely  they  sink  exhausted.  In  th«»e  cases,  on 
examination  aller  death,  it  is  commonly  found  that  disease 
has  been  preying  on  lome  rital  oi^gan.  aUhough  ila  piwwce 
could  not  btdeUKtiaddnriufr  life;  and  this  tomiaation  of 
the  milder  type  of  fever  rarely  happens  excepting  in  aged 
persons  whou  constitutions  have  been  enA^biea  by  pre- 
viou»  di->ea->c>,  or  w<irn  /i'  h,  the  varioua OtUMV  vhieb de- 
press and  exhaii>t  the  ]  owers  of  life 

With  an  ocfUMonal  exceiition  of  this  kind,  the  db<easo  in 
this  form  always  tenuaiales  favourably;  and  the  first  indi- 
cation of  retuniiQu'  health  is  remarkably  unifoimt  it  is 
almost  always  nuoW  by  longer  and  moie  tranquil  alcap. 
Instead  of  that  restlessness  wbieh  is  so  eharaetertstio  of 
fcser,  and  which  forms  the  most  distro^^ing  imit  of  it,  the 
paticiU  is  observed  to  he  more  still,  and  on  wukinj;  for  the 
firat  time  from  an  undisturbed  (.lumber,  he  ofleti  >iponta- 
ncnusly  says  that  he  feelu  better.    Belter  ho  iriay  feci,  for  ' 
bts  febrile  unoa^iness  is  gone ;  the  load  that  oppressed  him 
is  shaken  ofT;  ba  is  a  DOW  beia^  Tbepsia  ot'tbe  headaod 
of  the  limbs  b  so  mueb  dhnmished,  that  often  be  cannot  i 
lielp  expiesrin.;  hix  tliankfultievj  at  the  clian^'e.  Thi- 
counli-iiance  becomes  more  animated  ;  ith  naturali-xprewioii 
r«  "iru>;  the  tongue  begins  to  clean,  and  after  this  slate  of 
the  system  has  continued  for  two  or  three  duys  ttie  appetite 
rettima.   While  these  favourable  changes  arc  going  on  the  < 
pulse  HMially  sinks  about  ten  beats  below  iia  higbest  point  I 
at  the  height  of  the  ftrver;  it  is  not  uncommon  however  for  i 
it  t*)  remain  (piick  during  tlie  enlin-  jieriod  ofeonvale^crrii  .  : 
and  for  some  <'otisidi'rablL'  time  it  is  easily  excited  nu  u>i\ 
m  t\i-iiKiiii  of  the  bodv,  or  any  cmolion  of  niind.    In  sotne  i 
cas&a,  an  tUe  cuulraiy,  wliea  the  attack  has  been  very  mtid. 
It  sinks  considerably  below  the  natural  standard,  and  is  < 
intermiltaat,  a  sign  which  has  bwn  observed  to  be  attended  < 
with  a  aure  and  steady  ooovaleseeaeo.  In  the  mean  titne  < 
the  appetite  becomes  keener  than  natural;  the  strength  i 
gradually  improves;  and  in  a  short  time  the  patient  is  re- 
stored III  his  usual  iiealth  aim  vit^onr. 

Wliat  the  c4>ndition  of  the  biatn  and  of  ti)c  origans  cur- 
relativoly  aflfccted  is.  in  theso  the  mildest  cases,  we  do  not 
peaitivaly  ktiuw,  because  we  have  no  opportunity  of  insrnet-  { 
tag  them,  their  fevoaiaU*  termination  Wng  nearly  withoat 
exoq>tion.  Bat  the  more  all  the  phenoiueoa  are  considered  ; 
m  their  aatire  series,  ia  the  ofdcr  of  their  suoeeaaion,  in  the  i 


uoifiMnaity*  aay,  avsn  in  the  exclusiveness  of  their  seat,  at 
well  as  in  the  unrhanging  sameness  of  tlieir  t  fleets,  the 
mi^re  clear  the  evidence  will  appear  of  the  soundness  of  tlie 
intiuciiuu,  that  the  utiulitiou  ut  all  tlie  organs  in  all  tite 
types  of  fever  is  the  same  in  nature,  although  there  be  no 
two  cases  of  any  t]rpe  perfectly  the  samo  either  in  ttka  de- 
gree of  the  ait'ection  or  in  the  stage  of  the  morbid  prooaH 
wbieh  it  eiKcites.  If  this  induction  be  really  just,  wc  must 
sonceivo  that,  in  the  Synuchus  Mitior,  while  tbo  morbid 
afiection  of  the  organs  is  slight,  the  diseased  pri)ce>s  whicli 
it  sets  up  in  them  stxips  before  it  uiuduw^  auf  change  in 
tlieir  structui  e. 

The  transition  oi  a  mild  case  of  iever  into  a  seven  one,  or 
th*  progress  of  a  case  severe  Aron  the  commeoDemeat,  is 
iceoaipBaied  with  or  dept-nds  iipon  eartaio  changea  that 
taka  plaeo  in  certain  organs.  These  changes  occur  with 
great  regularity ;  the  organs  in  vvluch  they  take  plate  are 
rslways  tlie  same  ;  an<i  ilie  iiyiiiptoms  hy  which  tliev  are  de- 
noted are  uniform.  'I'he  organs  affected  arc  the  spinal  cord, 
tlie  brain,  the  membranes  of  both,  the  mucous  membrane 
uf  the  lipngi,  and  the  omcaui,  membnaes  of  the  intestines. 
Other  tqpms  become  affected  ia  th«  fgaffmutt  th«  malsdy, 
bat  these  are  the  organs  whieb  in  a  greater  or  less  d^^no 
are  invariably  diseaaed,  and  which  tlierefore  must  bo  con- 
sidered as  the  true  seats  of  the  struct urul  cluiuges  that  take 
place  in  the  regular  course-  of  fe\  cr.  Accordingly  in  ail  the 
severer  cusea,  tlie  symptoms,  which  are  only  the  externai 
indications  and  expressions  of  the  successive  changes  that  , 
lake  plaeo  ia  tbo  iateroal  oinsns|.  have  their  leat  either  ia 
the  bead,  in  the  thorax,  or  m  tlie  abdomen.  Mixed  and 
blended  ns  thc'C  symptoms  appear  in  the  different  cases 
which  th<'  practitioner  is  actually  railed  upon  to  treat,  they 
seem  so  complex  and  variable  us  to  bid  defiance  to  any 
arrangement:  when  analyzed,  nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  their  simplicity  and  their  uniformity. 

Previotis  to  the  changes  of  structure  that  take  place  ia 
the  internal  on^s,  it  is  probable  that  the  dillnvnt  ttuMa 
undergo  chanires  no  less  important  There  is  indeed  a 
controversy  whether  the  very  first  change  that  takes  pUcc 
does  not  take  place  in  the  11  u ids,  and  more  especially  in  the 
blood.  There  cannot  be  u  question  that  a  morbid  change 
takes  place  in  the  hUnxl  at  a  very  early  period  of  fever ; 
that  that  chaage  is  difierent  at  diaarent  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease; that  it  is  easentially  diffsrent  aeoonliag  to  the  parti- 
cular type  of  fever,  and  that  it  is  always  great  in  proportion 
to  the  severity  of  the  attack.  Witliout  entering  here  into 
the  controversy  whether  the  very  fii-st  event  1:1  the  serte>  b« 
a  morbid  chnn^  in  ttie  bluud,  it  u,  uiaiafttst  tliat  ilm  ilmd 
cannot  but  become  diseased  in  the  progress  of  fever,  be- 
cause all  the  processes  by  which  the  depuration  of  the 
blood  is  eifocted  are  disturbed,  and  coiMei|tt«ntly  laatlatt 
vbioh  it  ii  the  offlee  of  th«se  depuratiag  atnas  to  mnove 
ifana  tba  oireuhUing  mass  aeoumulata  In  it.  Moreoeer, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  constitution  if  '  blood  itbelf 
becomes  deranged,  and  that  tlie  natural  proportions  of  its 
essential  constituents  are  subverted.  Of  course,  in  a  state 
of  the  system  in  which  the  roost  important  secreting  organs 
are  diaeased,  and  in  which  the  fltiid  that  affords  Uie  com- 
mon mateiials  fi»m  whioh  tbe  sanetiona  are  elabontad  it 
also  diseased,  the  secretions  themselves  must  neoesaarily 
heeoine  vitiated. 

Ke\  er  tlien  i«  a  malady  in  which  disease  ii>  simultaneously 
e^la!lllslled  in  the  most  important  organs  botii  of  ihe  organic 
and  of  the  animal  life,  in  the  vital  Ultid  whi'-h  nourishes 
and  stimulates  the  whole  system,  iit  the  esere :  . ] :  ueessea 
by  which  the  purity  uf  tbe  blood  is  preserved,  and  in  the 
secreting  processes  by  which  all  tbe  diffetoat  tissues  and 
structures  of  the  body  are  formed.  That  it  should  be  always 
u  dangerous  diseiise  is  tlierefore  not  wonderful,  but  the  real 
extent  in  which  it  is  liie  instrument  of  deaih  is  nut  gene- 
rally known.  Taking  toilet  her  the  whole  class  uf  febrile 
diseasM^  and  including  the  ravages  committed  by  them  at 
all  seMOBB  Bad  ia  all  parU  of  the  globe,  it  is  estimated  that 
•f  the  deaths  that  tdte  place  in  the  baman  raea  one  half  is 
always  produced  by  those  maladies. 

No  age  seems  to  bo  actually  exempt  from  fever,  but  it  has 
been  clearly  shown  that  there  are  particular  perio'ls  of  life 
when  the  human  constitution  ts  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
the  disea^.  Thus  from  facts  obtained  from  the  recordset 
the  X/iadon  V«m  Hospital,  it  ajj^paaxa  that  ia  the  year 
18M,  out  of  M6  patianta,  tham  waia  attained  under  10 
years  <^  age  42,  under  15  yean  of  age  67,  under  20  years  of 
ago  ir2,  uader     years  of  age  133,  ^n4er  ;30  years  of  age 
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81,  under  35  years  of  age  29,  tinder  40  year*  of  age  29,  un- 
der 50  years  of  age  10,  while  from  the  age  of  55  to  85,  the 
number  attacked  \-arics  from  1  to  2.  In  the  year  \^M'>,  out 
of  676  patients  tlicre  were  oftaeked  under  10  yt-ars  of  n'^e 
27,  under  15  years  of  i^e  h7,  under  20  years  of  a^o  I7o. 
undar  25  yesra  of  ag*  143,  under  30  years  of  au;e  102,  under 
S5  yran  of  age  44.  vniAor  40  years  of  age  37,  under  45  years 
of  age  28.  under  50  years  of  ago  18|  vule  from  the  ijpea  of 
55  to  85  the  latest  number  attacked  at  any  period  dtaMnot 
exceed  5.  In  the  year  1827,  out  of  exarity  the  same  num- 
ber of  patients,  676,  tiierp  werf  attarkcd  under  In  years  of 
age  25,  under  l  O  years  of  aue  TO,  under  20  years  of  a<;e  IfiJ, 
undor  2i  yearaof  age  164,  under  3U  years  of  age  107,  under 
35  yaan  of  am  SS.undw  40  years  of  a?e  50.  under  45  years 
of  age  20,  under  50  fma  of  age  13,  vhilo  (torn  tho  age*  of 
55  to  85  at  oiM  period  flu*  l».  ttNfle  wm  attaekvl  13, 
but  at  all  othor  agei  tho  mmbm  «ttMk«d  wore  only  fiom 

2  to  4. 

The  same  records  inrontestably  !^lii>\v  that  fever,  tliat 
grand  agent  ofdeatbt  carrien  on  its  ravagcji  in  a  ratio  which 
alfladilyand  nnifbnnlif  Inei  coses  as  the  age  of  itKvic:im 
advwiMa-  The  experience  of  the  London  Fever  Hospital 
fbrlhe  ten  years  precc<ling  18rM,  an  oTMorvatian  indading 
nearly  rOOil  patients  an'e(io<l  with  fi-ver,  ha\'ing  been  fstili- 
mit  ed  to  Mr.  Finlaison,  he  found,  among  other  cunotis  and 
instructive  results,  tliat  the  nwrlalily  of  fever  resolves  itself 
into  the  following  remarkable  progression.  Thus,  sup p«jse 
lU 0,000  patients  to  be  attacked  with  this  disease  between 
the  agot  of  5  and  16,of  tbeae  tbec*  would  die  8266;  and  of 
M  cqmlmnaber  betwesn— 

15and  :r,    .    there  WOnId  die  1 1,494 

25  and  36       .      .       .  17.071 

35and4«       .      .  21,960 

45  and  56       .       .       .  30,493 

65  and  66             .       .  40,706 

65  and  upwards      .       .  44,643 

Thus  the  risk  of  life  {h)m  this  malady  is  twice  as  great  at 
the  ago  of  31  as  it  is  at  II.  It  is  also  nearly  twice  as  great 
at  41  us  it  is  at  jl .  Ii:  is  five  tiroes  as  great  at  61  as  it  is  at 
1 1,  and  nearly  four  times  as  great  above  65  as  it  is  at  21. 

It  appears  further  that  sex  produces  an  appreciable  dif- 
ference in  regard  to  susceptibility  to  the  disease.  Thus,  in 
the  year  1825  the  total  Bomber  attacked  was — of  males  289  ; 
females  299.  In  the  year  1826— males  335 ;  fbmale^  351.  In 
1 R27— males  337 ;  females  3.19  But  whOe  the  flmiale  is  the 
tn  u  e  su-ceptible  to  the  di-easc,  she  appears  to  ho  cajiahle 
of  resist inir  It  better  than  the  male.  Thus,  in  182,'5.  out  of  the 
total  luinibcr  of  dealhs,  lo  t,  there  died — males  j3  ,  fetnales 
51.  In  lSi'11,  out  of  llie  total  nuinber  of  deaths,  1 10.  there 
dled—raalei^  56:  females  54.  In  1827,  out  of  the  total 
number  of  deaths,  86.  there  died— males  48 ;  iSemales  38. 

The  causes  of  continued  fevsr  are  aaeerte&ted  with  toler- 
able exactness.  Tlie  exciting  cause  of  continued  fever  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  intermittent  fever  or  a2;ue.  nf 
which  an  account  has  hi-en  already  tfiven.  [Agtik.]  What 
niodiRcations  of  the  poison,  or  of  the  con»tituliun,  cause 
the  same  noxioua  apnt  to  produce  at  one  time  ague,  at 
another  typhus,  at  one  timeyeUew  ibver,  at  another  plague, 
and  at  aftother  seiatiea  or  tootb'aebe.  are  not  yet  well  esta* 
M:-hcd;  hut  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  intermittent 
ami  remittent  fevers  are  dependent  chiefly  on  a  Vegetable 
poison,  while,  on  the  oihn  hand,  c«)ntinucd  feren  hare 
their  source  chieHy  in  a  puison  of  aiumal  origin. 

Without  doubt,  a  fcbnle  |ioison  purely  of  animal  origin, 
in  a  high  d^r«e  of  concentration,  would  kill  instantane- 
ously ;  and  wrnn  not  intense  enough  to  strike  with  iiutan* 
Inneon*  death,  it  would  produce  a  continued  fever  with  the 
typhoid  characlers  in  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  eom- 
pleteiiesy  -'-.vl  jierfection  And  tins  appears  to  afford  the 
true  soluiioii  oi  the  ungia  of  the  plague.  The  more  closely 
the  localities  arc  examined  of  every  situation  in  which  the 
plague  prevails,  the  more  abundant  the  sources  of  putrefy- 
ine  animal  matter  will  appear,  and  Ibe  more  raanifcst  it 
wul  become,  not  only  that  such  matter  must  be  present, 
but  thst  it  must  abound. 

In  as-i^niri^  the  reason  why  Grand  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  is 
th«  bu  iU'phu  v  and  the  erudle  of  I  lie  phipiie.  Mead  states 
that  this  city  is  crowde«!  with  vast  mimhers  of  inhabitants 
who  live  not  only  poorly  but  nastily;  that  the  streets  «ru 
narrow  and  close;  that  the  city  itself  is  situated  in  a  sandy 
plain,  at  tlw  fiiot  of  a  mountain  which  keeps  off  the  windCi 
that  micbt  roAMb  tbo  air;  that  oottsequontly  the  lieat  is 


rendered  extremely  stifling;  that  a  great  canal  paaws 

through  the  midst  of  the  city,  which  at  the  overflmrini;  of  tlsfl 
tide  (the  river)  is  filled  with  water;  that  on  the  decre  l  c  ; 
the  rivftr  thi^  canal  is  gradually  dried  up,  and  the  pet)i>te 
throw  into  it  all  manner  of  filth,  carrion,  offal,  and  so  on  ;  that 
the  stench  which  arises  from  this,  and  the  mud  together,  is 
intolerably  offonsiTe;  and  that  flwn  this  ioanft  tM  plague 
eoQstantly  a|>ringing  up  every  year,  pnys  WMtt  tba  iiihft- 
bitants.  and  is  stopped  only  by  the  return  of  die  Nfle,  the 
ov(  ;  fl  I'.virif;  of  wl  ich  washes  away  this  load  of  filth  ;  that  in 
Ethiopia  tlie  i*arms  of  locusts  are  so  prodigious  that  they 
sometimes  cause  a  famine  by  devouring  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  when  ihey  die  create  a  pestilent^  by  the  putre- 
faction of  their  bodies;  that  this  putre^tion  is  greatly  m- 
crea.sed  by  the  damnnesl  of  the  dimate^  wfaieb,  tuitiag  the 
sultj-y  heats  of  July  and  August,  is  often  exceaarre;  Chat 
the  eliluvin  wlijch  arise  from  this  immense  quantity  of 
putrefying  animal  substance,  combined  with  so  much  hcax 
and  moisture,  continually  generate  the  plague  ;r.  its  in- 
tensest  form ;  and  that  the  Eg)'plians  of  old  were  ao  sensiUe 
how  much  the  putrefaction  of  dead  --ininials  contributed 
towards  braediiq|  the  plague,  that  they  worshipped  the  biid 
Ibis  fbr  the  eemces  it  dra  in  defoun'ng  great  nunbare  ef 
serpent":,  which,  they  obs<'rved.  injured  by  thoT  ilaiDch 
«heii  dead  iks  much  as  by  their  bile  when  alive. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  cases  reconioi 
by  Pringle.  and  which  daily  occurred  to  him,  of  the  produc- 
tion of  fovcr  exquisitely  typhoid  (according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  that  day,Jail  ana  hospital  fever.)  and  of  the  sudden 
transition  of  intennittent  and  remittent  into  the  eoatinae4 
and  typhoid  type,  from  the  presence  of  a  poison  clearly  and 
certamly  of  animal  origin.  Whenever  wounded  soldiers 
vtith  miilignant  sores  or  mortified  hmbs  wen.'  r  i  .'  ilixi  ti.i:e 
ther,  or  whenever  only  a  few  of  such  dis^ised  [H.r&ous  were 
placed  in  a  room  witli  the  sick  from  other  di.seas«»i,  with 
those  labouring  under  intermittent  and  lemittent,  far  as* 
ampler  a  severe  and  mortal  typhtts  immediatety  aroee;  aoiy, 
whenever  men  previou«;1y  in  a  state  of  sound  health  wen 
too  much  crowded  together  for  any  considerable  time, 
typhus  (jail  or  hos]iitiil  fever)  was  sure  to  be  prodiice<l.  The 
instances  of  such  occurrences  that  are  detailed  are  too 
numerous  to  be  cited,  but  they  are  so  clearly  stated  and  so 
striking  that  they  ought  to  be  consulted  by  whoerer  is 
desirous  of  dearl/inieing  the  operation  ef  thia  great  cause 
of  fever. 

But  by  far  the  meet  potent  febrile  poison  derived  from  aa 
animal  origin  is  that  which  is  rornied  by  exhalations  given 
off  from  the  living  bodies  of  those  who  are  affected  with 
fe\  er,  especially  w  hen  such  exhalations  are  pent  up  in  i 
close  and  confined  apartment.  The  room  of  a  fever  poAieni, 
in  a  small  and  heated  apartment  in  Londeni  wiflinopcr- 
dation  of  fresh  air,  is  perfectly  aaahicans  to  a  staninnt  povl 
in  Bthmpia  flilt  ef  the  bodies  of  deed  loeusta.  The  pouon 
generat^nl  in  both  cases  is  the  same,  the  difference  is  mcreh 
m  the  degree  of  its  potency.  Nature  with  her  burmnc 
sun,  he:  siilli-d  and  ))ent-up  wind,  her  stagnant  and  teem- 
mg  marsh,  manufactures  plague  ou  a  large  and  fearfai 
scale.  Poverty  in  her  hut,  covered  with  her  rags,  sw 
rounded  witli  her  filth,  striving  with  all  her  might  to  hasp 
out  the  ]>ure  air  and  to  incrsose  the  bei^  imitateu  nam* 
but  too  successfully;  the  process  and  th  product  are  the 
same,  the  only  difference  is  in  the  nKigintude  of  the  result 
Penury  an<l  ignorance  can  thus  at  any  time,  and  in  am 
place,  create  a  mortal  plague  :  and  of  this  no  one  has  eva 
doubted.  Of  the  power  of  the  living  body,  even  when  in 
sound  health,  much  more  when  in  disense,  tnd  nboen  all 
when  that  disease  is  fbver,  to  prodnee  a  poison  capable  ef 
generating  fever,  no  one  di'iputcs.  and  the  fact  has  nevt-i 
Iwen  called  in  question.  Thus  far  the  aifteeinent  maoat 
all  medical  men  of  all  sects  and  of  all  ai;es  is  perfiTt.' 

Stnoi  tlw  above  was  written  the  true  nature  of  tiiesepot 
sonous  exhalations  has  been  demonstrated  by  dirtjct  expe- 
riment  It  has  been  found  that  if  a  quonti^  of  the  aw  ia 
which  these  exhalations  are  diffbaed  be  coUeeied,  the  vmpoar 
can  be  condensed  by  cold  and  other  agents,  and  a  residuutL 
of  animal  or  vegetali)le  matter  be  obtamed  which  is  found  t  ■ 
be  hij^atv  luitresecnt,  ConstitUliiiL'  a  <leadly  puison.     A  m- 
nute  quantity  of  this  concentrated  poiM>n  applietl  to 
animal  previously  in  sound  health  destroys  life  with  tb 
most  intense  symptoms  of  malignant  fever.  If,  for  exampla  : 
ten  or  twelve  drops  of  a  fluid  containing  this  highly  putrd  ! 
matter  be  iiriectea  into  the  iugular  vein  of  a  dog.  the  :  -  > 
if  sailed  with  acuta  fever,  the  action  of  the  heart  t»  uwr>ii 
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oateiy  cxcitetl  tVin  respiration  is  accelerated,  th«  heat  in- 
creased, the  ptuiiistaon  of  .stretiKtli  extreme,  the  muscular 
power  so  exhausted  that  animal  lie.s  on  the  ground 
wholly  unable  to  stir  or  to  iimk<'  the  slightest  tstfurt,  and 
aAer  a  short  time  it  is  actually  seized  with  the  black  vomit, 
iiifintii^l  in  the  natuiv  of  tbo  matter  eraciuttod  with  that 
whieh  it  thrown  nil  by  u  individud  Ubowing  under  yellow 
fever.  It  is  pof^stble  by  varying  the  tntWisHy  and  the  dose 
of  the  poisuti  thu.4  obtained  to  produce  fever  of  almost  any 
t)pi'.  endowed  with  ulniost  any  degree  of  mortal  power. 

When  these  facta  are  connected  with  the  nbsurbmg  power 
nfttelnngt,  explained  in  the  same  work  from  which  ilie 
nboT*  poange  is  extracted  (2nd  vol.  of  the  Philotophy  of 
Httttthh  we  can  no  loni^r  wonder  that  when  the  poison  is 
in  a  high  degree  of  concentration  a  single  inipiratioa  of  it 
should  be  capable  of  producing  almoit  instanturaoni  death ; 
and  that  when  it  ischffused  in  the  atri )  •  !i  rc  in  a  less  con- 
centrated slate,  the  continual  intipimiiuii  uf  it  should  ge- 
nerate the  mortal  diaaaae  whieh  azparieDo*  taaelMa  ns  that 
it  produces. 

It  is  impossibla  tO  estimate  too  hi^lj  the  importance  of 
these  fiicti,  in  a  {mcAioal  pointof  VMW.aa  indicating  the 
direction  in  which  human  hiduatty  and  akin  thonid  be  put 

forth  to  (lostnjy  the  tjreat  sources  of  fever,  that  i.'i,  to  put  an 
end  lo  that  terrible  malady  by  whose  sole  agency  one  half 
of  the  human  race  perishes,  and  whoso  principal  ravuge> 
are  committed  at  tho  very  age  when  life  is  most  precious  to 
thaMMMHor,  and  moat  uae/ul  to  the  community. 

The  tnatment  «f  fever,  a  subject  of  some  dii&enl^,  but 
of  the  utmost  moment,  belongs  to  tite  sereral  heada  of 
Syiioclnis,  Typhus,  Petechial  Fever,  Plague,  &c. 

(  Sydcnharn'a  works  ,  Mead's  Short  Discourte  eoneeming 
Pt'\lilerUial  Contagion,  mni  the  Melh'jil-s  to  fif  luivd  t'l  Pre- 
vient  it ;  Sir  John  Pnugle's  UlMervaitotn  on  the  Nature 
and  Cure  of  Hoipttal  and  Jayl  Fevert,  m  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Mnd}  md  Obmvationt  m  the  Diseases  of  the  Army  ; 
C^luttwbnek  M  Finer!  South  wood  Smith's  Treatise  on 
Fever  ;  Philosop/ty  qf  Health  ;  Copland's  DicL  qfFraetieal 
Medicine :  Cuciopatdia  of  Praetieal  Sfedieim.) 

FEVERSHAM.  or  KAVERSHAIC  CKlKf.] 

FEVRE.  LE.  [Dacieh.] 

FEZ.  [Mabocco.] 

FEZZAjN,  a  country  in  northern  Africa,  between  24° 
and  31*  N.  kt.  and  12°  and  l  £.  lung.,  nay  be  considered 
as  the  greatest  oasis  of  the  Safaaia,  by  which  it  ia  andoied 

on  the  west  and  east,  and  partly  also  on  the  south.  On  the 

north  it  borders  on  a  less  desert  region,  which  bclonps  to 
the  regency  of  Tripoli.  Where  it  borders  on  the  de<»ert,  it* 
boundary,  of  course,  is  not  exactly  T.xed.  tJn  all  sides  it  is 
surrounded  by  nomadic  nations ;  ou  the  north  and  east  by 
Arfbs,  and  on  the  south  and  woat'  by  the  TIbbooa  and 
Tuarieka. 

Its  northern  part  is  traversed  by  two  ridges  of  stony  and 

saiidy  mountains,  or  rathei  hills;  for  it  seems  that  thiir 
elevation  above  tlieir  basi;  does  not  exc(!cd  1200  feet.  The)' 
are  called  m  the  eastern  district  El  Hariish,  hut  in  the 
western  they  take  the  name  of  Gburuiu  MouittaiDs  and 
Soudab  Mountains.  Tho  country  south  of  these  ridges 
containa  large  plainst  covered  with  sand,  and  without  any 
traces  of  vef^tation ;  but  some  ridges  of  hills  from  300  to 
''  00  feot  high,  riMj  above  the  plains,  and  inclose  valleys  be- 
tween them,  which  are  the  only  parts  capable  of  culiiw- 
tion.  Tho  cultivable  portion  of  the  country  hardly  exceeds 
one-tenth  of  its  surface,  which  according  to  Homemann 
extends  300  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  200  from  east 
to  west.  The  bills  have  rug^l,  irrei^lar,  and  peaked 
amnmita,  and  are  composed  of  thick  beds  of  blue  clay, 
alternating  with  sandstone,  beds  of  alum-slate,  and  Uiick 
strata  of  porphyritic  clay-stone  (Denham) ;  the  tops  consist 
of  sandstone.  The  sotl  in  the  valleys  is  a  stratum  of 
s.ind,  lying  on  chalk  or  clay,  which  is  rendered  fit  for 
agricultural  purposes  by  irri^^ation.  As  there  are  no 
rivers  or  brooks,  and  only  very  lew  natttral  springs*  the 
irrigation  is  effected  Iqr  waUs.  water  being  commonly  fimttd 
»t  a  depth  of  about  190  feet.  The  heat  in  summer 
is  very  great,  but  in  winter,  during  the  northern  winds, 
the  col<l  is  unpleasant  even  to  Europeans.  Rain  is  very 
rare :  tu  botau  di.stru-ti»  it  does  not  rain  fur  iMiau  ynia» 
together;  and  in  all  of  them  it  rainv  verv  little  at  a  time. 
Violent  gales  are  rather  frequent,  especially  from  the  north 
and  south,  which  fill  the  air  with  clouds  of  sand. 

Dnte-treest  which  constitute  the  pcincip<4  wealth  of  the 
cotuprtry.  sraw  nlantiftdlr  near  the  towns  mm  on  Mim  vhioa. 


where  the  soil  is  impregnated  with  saline  matter  Some 
wheat,  barley,  nri.:  douru  are  cultivated,  hut  not  enough  for 
the  CLinsuia:  '  !■  II ].  Goats  and  asses  are  reared  in  great  num- 
bers ;  cuwif,  hheep,  horses,  and  camels  are  not  so  numerous. 
All  these  animals  feed  on  dates  or  their  kernels. 

The  principal  town,  Moursuck,  is  sutminded  by  a  wall* 
and  contains  about  inhatutants.  Tvwatdatbe  nortlMtn 
boundary  is  Sockna,  with  about  2000  inhnUtaiila.  ZuUa, 
east  of  Hourzuck,  is  not  so  large. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  is  estimated  by  Home- 
rannii  at  70,0UU  or  75.0U0.  lu  the  norUiern  districts  they 
resemble  their  neighbours,  the  Arabs,  but  in  the  southern 
they  have  ratlier  the  features  of  the  Tuarieks  or  Tibboos» 
who  beloug  to  the  widely  apraad  nation  «f  the  Berbm. 
They  are  all  Mobamawdaoi^  and  conmonly  use  the  Arabic 
language.  Their  aoverei^  ezeretaes  despotic  power,  but  is 
in  K)me  degree  dependent  on  the  bey  of  Tny -  r;  t  )  whinn 
he  annually  sends  presents  of  gold-dust  ami  .slitves.  He 
receives  from  his  subjects  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the 
ground,  and  levies  some  duties  on  tho  merciiandize  which 
passes  through  his  territories. 

Fezzan  is  of  some  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  being  the  moat  frequented  road  by  whidi  Soodan 
communicates  with  the  countries  along  the  Mediterranean. 
From  October  to  Februiiry  numerous  cafilas  arrive  at 
Mourzuck  from  Cairo,  Bengasi  in  Barca,  Tripoli,  Gadames, 
Twat,  Bornou,  and  Soodan ;  and  tiie  neighbouring  Tibboos» 
Tuarieks,  and  Arabs  then  visit  its  market.  The  tiadtn 
dispose  of  part  of  the  produce  of  their  laneetne  eoun* 
tries  at  Mounuok*  ana  earrr  €tt9  rwt  Ihrtner  on.  The 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  limited  to  the  manufacturing 
of  coarse  blankets,  which  form  the  principal  dress  of  the 
lower  cla.sses.  (Hornemann's  Jottrney  from  E^ypt  to 
Fezzan ;  Denham  aud  Ckpperton's  NarirtUive  qf  Traoett 
and  Discoveries,  <f<.) 
FIBER.  [Bkatu,  vid.  iv.  p.  121  i  liomnyn.] 
FIBRE  and  FIBROUS  TISSUE.  A  flbre  is  a  niante 
thread  or  filament,  apparently  the  form  which  soUd  animal 
matter,  for  the  mo.^t  part,  aswumes  in  its  first  sta>;e  of  orgs- 
ni/alion.  It  ii '.s  been  statt  l.  tl  it  the  different  kind.s  of 
matter  which  enter  into  the  compositiuii  uf  the  animal  body, 
when  the  analysis  is  carried  to  its  ultimate  point,  are  re- 
solvable into  two  primitive  forms :  first,  a  substance  capable 
of  coagulation*  but  possessing  no  determinate  figure ;  and 
secondly,  a  substance  consisting  of  rounded  particles.  The 
coagulable  substance  is  capable  of  existing  by  itself ;  the 
rounded  particles  are  never  found  alone,  but  are  invariably 
combined  with  coagulated  or  coagulable  mutter.  Alone 
or  combined  witii  the  rounded  particles,  the  coagulable 
matter  Ibrms,  when  liquid,  the  liuias ;  when  coagulated,  the 
solids. 

When  solid,  the  eoagulaUe  matter  is  disposed  in  one  of 
two  (brms.  either  in  that  of  minute  threads  or  fibres,  or  in 

that  of  minute  plates  or  laminie  ;  hence  every  solid  of  the 
body  is  said  to  be  either  fibrous  or  laminated. 

Fibrous  or  laminated,  this  concrete  substance  is  variously 
motltfied,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  the  rounded 
particles.  These  different  modifications  and  oombinalioins 
constitute  dtfibrent  kinds  of  organic  substance.  When  M» 
distinct  as  obviously  to  possess  a  peculiar  atroeture  and  pe 
culiar  proi>erties,  each  of  these  modifications  is  considered 
;is  a  separate  form  of  organized  matter,  and  is  called  a.  pii- 
niiiry  tissue.  Of  these  primary  tissues,  the  peculiar  sub- 
stance termed  membrane  appears  to  be  the  simplest,  which 
is  formed  by  the  arrangement  of  this  concrete  matter  into 
straif^t  thready  lines,  at  first  so  small  as  to  be  imperceptible 
to  the  mdted  eye.  Vast  numbers  of  these  threads  succes* 
sirely  uniting,  at  length  form  a  single  thread  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  be  visible,  but  still  smaller  than  the  finest 
tiirt'H<l  of  the  silk-worm.  If  the  length  of  these  threads  be 
i,Tcater  than  their  breadth,  they  are  called  fibres  ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  their  breadth  exceed  their  length,  they  are  termed 
plates  or  laminse.  By  the  approximation  of  thes-e  fibres  or 
plates  in  every  possible  direction,  and  by  their  accuiuula- 
tioa.  oombinBtion,  and  condensation,  is  constituted  the  aim* 
plest  fiwm  organised  substance,  the  primary  tissue  oatiad 
membrane. 

Membrane,  composed  for  tne  most  part  of  libres,  so  dia- 
poised  OA  to  form  a  net-work,  may  he  said  to  constitute  the 
basis  9f  the  animal  body.  Into  the  meshes  of  this  mem- 
branous net-work  are  poured  the  different  kinds  of  animal 
matter  whieh  ooMtitula  the  diffaraot  kinds  of  animal  tissua. 
TTiw  iMmi  era  ownnosed  of  twrvona  natter  deposited  in 
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llie  interitices  of  a  membranous  n«(-irork;  muialM  are 

cumpoawl  uf  aiUMulsr  »ub«Unoe  depusiied  in  th«  inUsNtici-* 
of  a  meiiibt  iuiLius  iiet-wurk;  bunes  an'  <  unipuited  uf  oartby 
|)arUclos  tiepiMttud  in  the  iuieiHiiccit  o{  u  uiembnuiuuii  net- 
work. The  ihrenilft  of  wIiilIi  iltu  luumliniiijus  iiel-wnik  is 
•ompoied  prawrv*  their  fibrau*  arrauucinent  when  built 
vp  tnlo  oomplas  •tmciurai.  Haiirsb  ^mcily  formed  mem- 
brnnea.  narvM,  mmdia,  md  hotm,  prMtnt  a  f  bioua  lUuc- 
ture.  of^cn  vUibleto  the  mlud  eye.  and  always  maniliMt  in 
till' aii;\l\ SIS  uf  ihese  organs.  1  lio  larger  fibres  of  wliii'h 
butuu  <it'  ilifso  organs,  nerve  and  muscle  for  exam |)le,  are 
obviously  lurroed,  <  unsi-,i  ot  siiuilli-r  fibre*,  iiiidtliase  of  siiU 
MnaUar  tibres,  until  wo  come  at  length  to  a  primitive  fibre  uf 
•BlmD*  minutoness.  Professor  Ehrenberi^  slates  that  there 
ai»  nenous  fibres  whiali  «u  tnlf  hm  diuwnoil  by  Um  aid 
uf  a  mairnifying  power  of  900  dnmetan.  and  otbm  which 
ran  niilv  be  liruught  into  view  by  a  ni-'.p;:iit\  iiij;  pijwer  of  60U 
(liiuaelors  .  ami  the  primitive  muiH'ulai  liuiei  uie  commuiil) 
»npi>o»e<l  III  be  Ktill  iiioru  niinulo. 

But  thouKh  mt-rabranes,  muscles,  nerves,  and  bones  are 
flomposed  ot  fibres,  and  prMant  ft  niftoifeslly  fibrous  struc- 
tUTe,  yet  there  is  oM  ]wrtieulw  liwuM  whieh  ia  «BU8d  ti- 
hmus  by  «  ay  uf  emmanM ;  a  had  ninw  for  it  «Mlftinly,  but 
still  it  has  beett  lon^'  and  so  extensively  in  use  among 
anatomists  tbiii  u  is  diilicult  to  rtian)^  it.  The  tissue 
spocially  calle<i  fibrous  coiisisls  of  the  muinbrane  tliat  covers 
the  bones  und  cartilages  (titu  |tcriui>tuuiii  and  periohun- 
drium);  the  membrane  that  is  spread  oixt  or  that  forms 
ft  jwrt  of  OMUin  muclea,  ooutitutiiig  Um  muaeuiar  ftponou- 
roMtar  Am^;  tl»  nMmlmuM  Aftt  flmaath*  abaftths  in 
which  tendons  are  Included  ;  the  outer  membrane  that  en- 
velope*'.be  binin  luttl  kpinal  cord  (the  dura  mater  and  its 
fo:iiiuuaui)n  down  the  s|iiiiiil  canal);  ilu-  firm  membrane 
m  wiiu  h  tlie  inon;  delicule  muscles  and  the  humuurs  of  the 
eve  are  contained  (iho  tunica  bclerolica) :  the  outer  mem- 
b'ratie  funnfaig  the  bag  that  cooUiiu  ih«  beirt  (ilio  peri«  ar- 
diiini) ;  th«  itMiabnnw  bf  whteh  Um  bone*  ia  gonural  arc 
tied  together  and  the  joints  in  particular  are  secured,  called 
liguuieiitb ;  and  the  firm  cords  in  which  many  muscles  ter- 
minate and  wbii-h  (mm  tlieir  inovubla  extremities,  lenned 
tendons.  Though  (Ue>ti  uubKiunciiii  are  extensively  ihti'utud 
through  the  body,  and  are  apparently  independent  of  each 
other,  yei  t\mj  ara  ciosaly  oonoMtM  togethar,  and  form  a 
peculiar  system.  The  Arm  and  milting  Ihreadi  which  con- 
stitute the  fafttia  of  these  difTereftt  otj^OM  •»  tOOpoBad  of 
aondonsed  cotlular  liiisue.  The  nocttliar  animal  anbitanee  of 

wliirii  '111  ■  r  i4;ulaie<l  ulbuinen  und  erhrinf,  in 

leiinixed  wait  u  sui.iU  ijuautit*  of  imicoug  and  saline  iHuiiei  . 

All  the  proper  fibrous  organs  possess,  in  tlie  laiijfua^'e  ol" 
•oaliNDittm  a  low  orj^aiiiiation  ;  that  is,  thev  receive  but  a 
eompaiatively  small  quantity  of  blood,  and  tbeir  bload*ves- 
9th  V  ■»  miauta  in  um.  that  ibav  gMuraUy  iooapa- 
ble  of  admittintr  th«  red  paitirlM  of  theblood.  Tbr^neeive 
few  nervr-s,  antl  these  arc>  so  small  that  some  anatijniists 
have  d<nil)iu<l  wlietlier  they  nr«  supplied  with  any  nerves 
at  all ;  but  iheir  seiisibiliiv  in  certain  stales  of  diseabo  pro\es 
that  they  are  not  absolutely  doi>lituie  uf  !kC!iitit.'ut  nerves. 
In  like  manlHMr,  flnr  absorbents  can  be  traced  to  tliem ; 
y«t  tha  rav^agos  of  diiMae  in  the  ntighboiirbood  of  joints, 
the  aloughing  of  tandona,  and  the  dastwction  of  the  perios- 
teum  by  the  piessuro  of  anc^urism,  abundantly  testify  that 
tlity  are  suppbed  wtih  iibsorlient  vessels.  But  the  offioo  of 
all  the  fibrous  or^'Uiis  is  nie<-baiiicul  ;  tliey  are  adapted 
either  to  eitniain,  i»uppurl,  and  defend  more  delicate  organs, 
nr  thev  constitute  «troni;  and  unyielding  bands  which  tie 
loioU  irmly  together.  A  high  dagrta  of  omniwtioB,  great 
viieuliirity.  great  >ensibility,  troutd  hava  aiM|Qalillad  them 
for  their  office.  What  they  principally  naad  is  a  power  of 
cohesion  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  resist  ruptur«.  and  to 
(iuvf.iin  I  be  opposing  slKK'ks  to  «  "n  1 1  rlii  j.  .-its  ;im  i  \])»)scd  iii 
ihe  viuleiil  movements  of  the  body  ;  the  less  s-eu^ibdily  they 
have  the  better,  and  accordingly  they  are  so  organized  that 
.vhile  their  physical  properties  render  them  by  far  the 
•tlongest  parts  of  tha  animal  ftame,  thaf  art  endowed  only 
«itb  just  a  suiBeiant  dayraa  of  Ttiatitj  to  aoMlatttta  them 
integrant  parts  of  thetiiringaystem. 

<G,  amtier's  Gen-  lal  A'udow)/  :  Ci/doffrdii  (/Anatomy 
anff  l'liy^inltts(y,  tii  im:. ;  Pkiiostn<lty  of  Henlth,  \o\.  \.\ 

FIHRK.  VEiGIETABLE,oneorthemo8tolenientary  forms 
of  vegetable  tissue.  Ittonsistsof  excessively  delicate  threads, 
twisted  spirally  in  *he  interior  of  a  cell  or  tube.  It  is  un- 
tMrtain  whather  tha  ibra  it  aolid  ar  hallow,  ita  tamiitjr  bi<l^ 
■Mil  at  «»  badaall  ntaraMopiod  abMmniAo  him  fat 


examined  iL  It  is  this  elenMfttMT  fibra  vbieh,  baing  turned 
spirally  round  a  long  delicata  tuba  with  its  spires  in  cua> 

tact,  fuiii:  -  ilii  elastic  spiiul  \us>cl.  It  lh-cui>  in  the  in- 
terior uf  I'oiiiiuon  cells,  %» ben  its  turns  cro.v,  each  ullM«r  and 
|m>duce  a  netted  ap)iearu(ice.  It  is  frequent  in  the  cellular 
tissue  which  forms  the  lining  of  an  anther,  and  i:»  supposisi 
to  have  soma  aoBBaetiao  with  tbeopeninc  of  that  organ. 
In  ita  aakad  riala^  uiMMaitnnad  with  wawlirBniL  it  is  sup- 
posed to  ba  vary  rava.  On  the  wrAiea  of  aoma  teads.  as 
Collomia  linearis,  it  lias  been  observe  !  ;ri  r  i;ditiun  m 
f^reut  abundance,  in  the  form  of  y|)Uiii  liutuiLi  t/i  a  bisrliK' 
el.ibtic  nature.  It  is  also  reporlud  tu  ap|>uar  in  several  ti.'- 
iiuto  fungi,  but  this  u  a  point  that  requires  cofi&nnaUon. 

V'euetabie  fibre  should  not  be  confounded  with  tlie  woodv 
fibre  of  ptanta*  wtaiab  aooaiaia  of  tasgb  aliai^t  tirtwi  aitlMBr 
single  orodharing  in  biind)aa.  Of  tUi^  tniah  fuiMi  tlit 

thread  of  hemp,  Ma\,  and  tha  lik%  lODUr  aBBoMllt  ii  glTOn 

hereafter.    [Wutiuv  Tissiig.] 

FIKHIN  IcoaKulable  lymph,  gluten),  an  aniin  il  proxi- 
mate principle  ouiisisung  of  the  portiou  of  the  ruagulum  of 
the  blood  which  remains  after  the  rataoval  of  the  reU  ]^-- 
ticlea  (BLiMo],aiidibmiagtbehaMaofiBuacle.  The  fibno 
of  the  bload  it  bast  obtnnad  by  what  ii  ealkd  whippios;  the 
blood,  that  ii,  by  rapiflly  stirnni;  a  quantity  of  fris-li  ilrawn 
blood  with  a  s(H>oti  or  a  piece  of  slick.  Dunii};  tlu^  piuce^* 
the  blood  ti  iU'i.l.ucs  anil  tlic  coamdum  adhe.es  to  Ihe 
spouii  or  st4ck.  The  red  particles  whieh  are  mixed  with  thu 
coagulum  may  be  removed  by  washing  it  in  iarf^  and  le- 
peated  portions  of  walar ;  tlie  sutaHanea  that  ramaina  u 
fibrin  nearlv  ta  a  atala  of  purity. 

During  the  state  of  life  the  fibrin  isi  contained  in  solutiai. 
in  tlie  fluid  part  of  the  blood,  the  liquor  sanguinis.  Pr. 
Ivasor  Miiller  obtained  ftbnn  in  a  state  of  puniy  from  fro::  - 
blood  by  opening  one  of  its  laiue  arieries,  or  by  laying  bv« 
and  incising  the  heart  itself.  This  blood  being  received  lato 
a  watch-gkaa  and  tha  proaasa  of  eoaguiation  watohad.  it  «»> 
obsatvad  that  pravianaly  to  tha  eomplata  ooagalaftkM  of  Ibe 
bload  tbape  formed  a  smalt  colourless  coagulum  clear 
water  'Having  brou;^ht  a  droj)  of  purebloc^'  saysMiillcr. 
'  nadi  r  tlio  inicroACtiiie,  and  diluted  it  w  iili  serum,  so  tb»r 
the  blood  corpuscles  lay  completely  scattered  about  arc 
separated  from  each  other,  I  ob^erAed  that  in  the  intent 
between  the  Uood-oorpudaa  a  coagulum  of  praviotialj  da- 
solved  matter  was  pmatMadt  by  which  the  whole  aapaiand 
bloadrgtobulaa  waia  oennaetad  togatbar.  1  wa»  then  abto  i* 
remove  at  tha  <aiaa  time  all  the  olood-aorpuaclea,  notwidi- 
siiindilii^  tlieir  wale  distribution  and  the  sue  of  the  int«- 
vals  helwoi'ii  tbeni,  by  raising  with  a  tieudle  the  hbroi.'' 
c>>aeuliiin  occnpMiitr  the  intervenuii;  space*.    A«  the  blooi:- 
corpuscles  of  the  frog  are  rendered  by  a  mieroaaopa  nnraa 
monly  large,  this  observation  admita  of  tfaa  gwgtaat  diacteo- 
nesdtand  allows  no  amhiguiQr  lo  ranuun  on  tha  aabjeti 
Tliera  Is  still  bowavar  an  aasiar  and  more  eonrineteg  at»- 
ibod  of  proving  lliat  fibrin  is  di>jiohed  in  firnj's  lilood. 
1  showed  from  exiicnment  that  the  blood-cor|>iiscit«»  of  ili- 
frog  are  about  four  times  larj^er  than  the  bl.»id-corpui<if. 
of  men  and  mammalia,  1  concluded  that  perbapa  tha  itkf 
would  keep  them  back,  while  it  allowad  tha  aatpiBaeim  if 
men  and  mammalia  to  pass.  This  is  tha  mm.  Tna  adpvi- 
ment  may  ba  moda  an  a  snudl  soala  with  tna  Mood  «f  t 
frog  alone;  a  small  glass  funnel  and  a  filter  uf  comiK^r 
white  filtering-paper  or  lbi(-k  prinlini;  paper  are  tW  oil. 
requisites.    The  pap<  i  i  mi-i  j>re\iou»ly  be  inuisi.  and  it  u 
well' to  add  an  equal  quanlily  of  water  to  the  hn3»h  blood  <  ' 
the  fVog.   Tiie  liquid  whieb  flows  through  the  filter  is 
almost  oolourlesa  oUarsanuD  diiatad  tvitb  watar*  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  rod,  Anm  the  aabNtring  toattar  diraslTat  \* 
the  water.  As  however  the  solution  of  the  colon rin<x  tiTstn 
of  frog's  blood  by  water  requires  a  considerable  iiuj*",  lijr 
filtere<l  fluid  can  scarcely  be  termed  reddi>h,  and  is  sora*' 
times  quiie  colourless.    If,  instead  of  water,  a  scdutiou  4 
sugar  in  water  (one  part  of  sugar  to  200  or  more  of  wa^i 
be  employed,  no  colouring  matlar  will  be  dt»aeiv«d  diaw 
the  filtration,  and  tlia  fillMod  liqttid  Is  quite  cokmriam  vai 
without  tte  sUghtast  traea  of  mixture.     If  the  tiltcrtc 
serum  ba  axsminad  under  tha  oiierosoupe,  no  trace  of  cor 
puscles  can  be  delecte<I     In  ib  s  clear  s-erutn  in  ih(>  c  ur^ 
of  a  few  minutes  a  cobAirless  c«agulum  is  tormed,  s«  rk«r 
and  irniispHr«nt  that  it  is  not  even  detecl49d  after  ita  feraa> 
tioo  until  it  is  raised  oat  of  tba  fluid  with  a  nasdia.   It  gis- 
dually  thiakenB  and  baeo««o  wUltah  and  Ibroms;  It  HMn 
iMWMS  gradually  tha  appsaffaaee  «f  the  coaguluzB  I 
hiMMa  lymph.  In  this  way  tSw  ttiria  af  the  Uaod  is  oV- ' 
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ttkM  in  tlw  parMt  rtate,  and  thk  hu  not  hitlmto  bcoi 

done.* 

Pure  fibrin  is  uf  a  whitish  colour,  inodoroiu  aud  iuM)- 
.ublc  in  •  oil]  WLitrr;  it  is  a  sulid  MlkllMWe^  tOUgll*  dflftic, 
and  composed  of  thready  fibres. 

The  rebtivo  quantity  of  fibrin  contained  in  ibe  blood 
I  variN  gicBtlT  ■rowriing  lo  iba  itate  oC  tba  antMu  at  (ha 
timeitlaobMiwd. 

It  i.s  slated  by  Brande,  vrho  has  given  a  full  account  of  the 
ehemicnl  properties  of  flhriu,  thnt  fibrin  and  albumen 
[.\Lt)UMEN],  if  not  identical,  art;  very  closely  allied,  and 
appear  rather  to  differ  in  organization  than  in  eiisenlial 
eoemical  character.  *  The  uUimata  composition  of  fibrin 
naa  baen  detomiiicd  by  Gay  Lwiao  and  Thanardt  and  by 
MidiBdiii  who  ande  a  comparaiiva  ua^mof  that  of  arta* 
rial  and  rtmm  blood :  tlw  Mlowiiv  am  tbeir  resulta: — 


Nitrogan  . 
Carbon  . 
Hydrogen 
Oxygen 


Nitrogao 
Carbon  . 
Hydrogen 
Ozycn 


Hay  t.iuiai? 

Ml 

and  Thrnaril. 

Arti-riiil. 

19-934 

17W 

63'MO 

«i*ir4 

60*440 

7<MI 

r*sM 

19*985 

99' rM 

<4'065 

lOO-noo 

ion -000 

100-UUU 

theso  results 

gives  nearly 

tUe  following 

AMM. 

14 

i9*r« 

.  6 

M 

90*70 

.  A 

f 

.  • 

It 

22'  54 

1 

71 

IM'M 

That  Tariety  of  thrin  wIliBb  constitutes  muscular  fibre  is 
•0  intorvoffen  with  naifOi,  ves-sels.  and  oellular  and  adipow 
liBMia,  that  its  pvujHTtiea  ara  prnbabiy  alwaya  mora  or  l«aa 

■odified  by  forei^;n  matters.  '  T  d  nbtain  the  fibrin  of  a 
muscle,  it  must  be  iliiely  niinctwl  ami  \s,i-bt  (l  iii  n  pi  ati-il 
portions  (if  water  at  00"  or  TO"",  till  all  lolminui;  and  t>»)liible 
substances  are  withdrawn,  aud  till  the  residue  is  culuurlei>», 
insipid,  and  inodorous;  it  i«  then  atimiflf  punsed  between 
folda  uf  linen,  wbieh  randan  it  aanitnuMfaMnt  and  pulva- 
nilant  BviaNaa  obaarfos.  that  in  thia  atate  it  boeomaa  ae 
strongly  electro-positive  when  tnturatefl,  lliat  the  partirles 
repel  each  other  and  adhere  to  the  mortar,  and  that  it  still 
retains  f  it,  which  i«  separable  by  alcohol  or  njiht  r.  When 
!on^  boiled  in  water,  it  shrinks,  lurdens,  and  yields  a  por- 
;i  111  of  gelatine,  derived  from  the  interstitial  cellular  mem- 
brane; the  fibrin  itaolf  iaalM  OMiiyiiad  bjr  the  continued 
action  of  boAinf  wntir,iiid  laaaaitaaahibiUtyin  aeatieadd, 
which,  when  digested  with  it  in  its  previous  state,  forms  a 
gelatinous  mass,  soluble  in  water,  but  slightly  turbid,  from 
liie  presence  of  fat  and  a  portion  of  insoluble  iiieiiibrune, 
derived  apparently  from  the  vessels  which  jwvaded  the 
ori;;:nal  muscle.  It  ia  soluble  in  diluted  caustic  potasa,  and 
precipitated  by  an  excess  of  muriatio  acid,  the  maeipitate 
being  a  oompeund  of  fibrin  with  eaoesa  of  nunatio  acid, 
and  wUab.  when  waabad  withdiatillad  wtloi;  beeaua 
tinona  and  aoluble,  beinf^  reduced  to  the  atate  of  a  noutrel 
■rariateof  fibrin. 

•When  the  ^brin  of  muscle  is  mixed  with  its  weight  of 
snlphunr  anil,  it  swells  and  diasolvoa,  and  when  gently 
lu  atcd,  a  little  fat  rises  to  tba  surface,  aud  may  be  separated : 
if  the  mas-s  is  then  diliitid  with  twice  its  weight  of  water, 
and  boiled  for  mm  bonw  (otwiieiiaHy  wptooiag  the  loia  liy 
owMWtlBn),  ammonia  k  ftrmad,  wMeh  eombinea  with  the 
acid,  and  on  saturating  it  with  oarbunntc  of  lime,  filtenug, 
find  evaporating  lo  drynes*,  a  yellow  residue  remains,  con- 
^i^tii'i;  of  liiree  (lisiiiict  [  ruduets:  two  of  tlu■•^.•  are  taken  up 
by  digestion  in  boiling  alcohol  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
.8  )5.  and  are  obtained  upon  evu|^rntion;  this  nuionat 
traaiod  with  alcohol  of  tba  Mootfte  W/Hf  of  .m  oammu- 
itieatoo  to  it  (1)  a  portion  of  a  peeoliar  oitaaotito  matter, 
and  the  insoluble  ronminder  ('2»  is  white,  soluble  in  water, 
and  crystalliiable,  and  ban  U-en  called  by  Braconnot  leucine 
It  fuses  at  til2*,  exhaling  the  odour  of'rrmsierl  meat,  an* 
partly  sublimes:  it  is  difficultly  soluble  in  ulcoboi.  It  (li«- 
a-'lves  in  nitric  acid,  and  yields  on  evaporation  a  w  bite  cr\  j- 
taUtoo  eonpooBd.  tho  mtn-ieum  oakL  Xha  portion  of  the 
iVMdiw^  ti4Mi  Is  imolubfo  in  akohol  (SX  i«  |[<diow» 
itiaqMoatMliitioaiipiwipiWodbjiiifiniBn  crfttta 


ouboeetate  of  laid,  nitiate  of  moreury,  and  persulphato  of 

iruu.  It  appears  therefore  that  tho  products  uf  the  action 
uf  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  fibrin  of  muscle  are,  1.  au  ex- 
tractive matter  soluble  iii  alcuUol ;  l'.  kucine;  andS.OXo 
tractive,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  hut  suluble  in  water.' 

(lirande.  Cuclofxpd.  o/  Anatomy  ami  Physinhgy  in  lor. , 
Professor  Idiiller  on  Hunuut  Phusiohxyi  BriUth  dnnaU 
(/ Medicine;  miotopkjf  tif  Health,  vol.  L) 

FI'BULA.  The  fibula  (pironi,  Fr.,  vtpiint,  a  bodkin)  is  a 
lotig  slender  bone  swelling  out  at  both  ends,  by  which  it  is 
firmly  allai-heil  to  the  outer  side  of  the  tiliin,  or  iiiajn  bunc 
of  the  leg.  The  lower  cxtreniiiy  firms  the  projei  tion  of 
the  outer  ancle :  it  is  received  into  a  deep  longitudinal 
groove  at  the  aide  of  the  tibia,  lo  which  it  ti  connected  by  a 
ligantentoua  imion;  and  ii  flinly  knit  to  the  foot  by  atrong 
bandji  of  ligament  which  spread  like  the  aticka  of  a  fiiu 
from  tho  tip  of  the  ancle  to  the  bones  of  the  heel  and 
instep.  Tile  r.;i|  i  I-  ,  \in  iiiiiy  slants  a  little  backwards, 
and  is  urlicu.uied  wiili  the  side  of  the  tibia  below  the  knee, 
by  means  uf  atrue  joint,  having  cartilaginous  surfaces  and 
a  synovial  membrane  as  well  as  external  ligaments.  Tho 
london  of  the  liircf  s  /lexor  crutit,  or  musde  of  the  outer 
hamatrini^,  is  implaiiled  into  thia  part  of  the  fibula,  which 
is  called  its  head,  and  spreads  over  the  adjoinin;;  bony  and 
muscular  surfai  cs,  ciMiiu'ftiiitf  ;iiid  stippurlmg  them  in  tlie 
double  capacity  of  a  li<;ament  and  an  uiwiieurosis.  There 
is  no  greater  degree  of  motion  between  the  tibia  and  fibula 
than  is  sufficient  to  give  some  elasticity  to  the  play  of  the 
anelo-joint,  which  is  secured  on  the  outer  side  chielly  by 
the  prqiection  of  the  fibula  beyond  it.  The  abaft  os  the 
fibula — nearly  straight,  triangular,  hard,  a  little  twiated,  and 
of  great  slreni;ih  Tir  itssiic — is  about  as  tliiek  as  the  middle 
linger,  uiiil  e\tenils  like  a  bowstring  acmss  the  arch  fbrmct 
by  the  gradual  enlargeiiu-nt  of  ilie  tibia  towards  the  knee. 
A  strong  sheet  of  fibrous  membrane,  called  the  interosseous 
ligament,  tightly  stretched  from  one  bone  to  the  other. 
Olla  up  the  greater  part  of  tho  interval  between  them,  and 
givea  auiftoa  Ibr  the  attachment  of  muaeles  and  strength  to 
the  limb,  without  adding  incDir. mifntlv  to  its  bulk  or 
WLislil.  Nine  muscles  are  auuc  iieil  to  the  fibula.  I'iie 
bicepx  crurii,  already  nu'iitnuieil,  betuls  the  le^  back  to- 
wards the  thigh;  three  on  the  fore  part  raise  and  extend 
tbc  1  .a  the  remaining  five  unite  in  raising  the  heel,  and 
press  the  toes  aud  the  ball  uf  the  foot  ajpinst  the  ground ; 
at  the  aame  time  turning  theaolo  ootwarda  by  lining  its 
external  bonier.  The  muscles  chiefly  conccrne<l  in  the  Tast- 
mentioned  action  are  the  jernneus  longus  and  breris;  Ihcir 
teiiil  Ills  |'a>-<  behind  ihc  ancle,  lying  in  a  t^oove  of  the 
fibula,  which  acts  as  a  fixe<l  pully  to  change  the  line  of 
their  traction,  and  are  inserted  into  two  bones  on  the  outer 
aud  inner  edge  of  the  sole  near  the  base  of  the  toes.  They 
•TO  very  powerful  muscleat  and  when  they  act  with  sudden 
and  gponaodic  foree,  in  consequence  of  the  foot  coming 
nneitpeetedly  to  the  ground,  are  capable  of  breaking  the 
fibula  above  the  uiule  by  [)re->ing  the  foot  against  itx  pro- 
jei  liiig  end.  This  accident  happens  not  unfrequently  from 
the  toot  slipping  unawares  over  the  ed^  of  the  curb-stone, 
aud  IS  complicated  with  various  degrees  of  lateral  disloca- 
tion, aud  with  aevere  sprain  of  the  ligaments  uf  the  inner 
anele.  The  foreo  may  bo  aufiicicnt  to  break  ofi*  tho  tip  of 
the  inner  ancle;  and  if  the  sharp  edge  of  the  broken  Uhh 
111-  ilnveii  throujih  the  skin,  whu  li  soinetimc's  hajipeiis,  the 
cavity  of  tho  joint  is  exposed,  and  the  injury  betomcs  a 
compound  dislocation  of  the  ancle-joint.  'J  liese  aeeideiits 
are  sometimes  secondary,  the  foot  being  in  the  first  instance 
forceil  by  the  weight  agiinat  the  inner  anele^  with  sprain 
of  the  extemai  liganontai,  and  thmi  dnwn  up  with  a  jerk 
by  the  peronei.  Hoverer  prodttoed,  the  injury  is  a  very 
serious  one,  and  oAen  requires  much  good  management  to 
prevent  |)«rmanent  lameness  or  even  wor>e  con^(!(|uencea. 
Minor  degrees  of  it  have  a  general  reseniblaiice  iu  simple 
aprauis  of  the  ligaments,  and  tiie  fracture  uf  the  fibula 
may  bo  overlooked.  It  may.  ho%N  es  oi;  be  easily  detected, 
nottritbstanding  the  swelling,  by  tho  unoaual  position  of 
the  fbot,  ami  by  pressing  the  Donea  together  higher  up  the 
leg ;  for  if  the  fibula  be  fractured,  this  cannot  be  done  with- 
out a  sen.»ie  ui'  yielding  of  the  otherwise  solidly  compacted 
parts,  and  increase  of  pain  lo  the  patient  fiMiii  the  pressure 
uf  the  broken  cud  of  the  bone  against  the  sufi  parts.  From 
the  name  of  the  eminent  surgeon  who  first  'delineated  and 
damnbed  fiaa  iiunq'>  U  i*  called  JUfs/racUtn.  [Fooff, 
FkacivBi;  Tiau.] 

mULA,  a  Um  natd  anooff  tho  Bomm  fir  llm 
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tooaeh  or  Iniekle  irith  whnh  ^«ir  vwli  Here  usually 

fastened.  It  is  tlerived  frutn  fi^'o,  *to  fix,*  and  the  most 
antient  form  of  the  word  is  supposed  to  hii\e  been  ftgebula. 
The!.e  fastenings  were  madi-  iii  very  great  variety,  both  as 
to  material  and  form,  and  were  sometimes  ornamented  with 
engrtved  atones  or  genu.  Fibuto  of  gold  were  often  used 
as  preM>nt8.  The  most  Romroon  mfe  mode  of  bnus  or  iron. 
Count  Caylus,  in  bis  '  Rocueil,'  pt.  110,  fig.  4.  has  engraved 
a  fibula  which  aerred  the  double  purpose  of  a  fo^itening  to 
the  garment  and  a  key.  Fibula  was  a  term  likewise  applied 
bjr  the  antients  to  the  iron  brare  or  band  used  fur  joining 
or  ftstening  bMDui,  meatiooed  by  Qnw  iDe  B$Uo  Oaii,, 
I.  tv^  e.  17)  and  deaeribed  by  Vitraviiit  (L  U  c.  5).  The 
fibula  rhirursica  an  instrument  used  by  surgeons  for 
drawing  the  hjis  of  a  wound  toirether,  noticed  by  Pitiscus, 
in  his  l.i-.riro/i.  p.  ""S,  wlio  ulx)  mentions  \h<;  fihula  sym- 
na^ti'-a  *t\c  theatmliii,  "  qua-  cuntoribus  et  comoedis  mser- 
\nel  ,' '  1  .rticularly  described  by  CcUus,  and  aovonl  times 
ailuded  to  by  Juveual  and  MarUal.  Tbis  m  ring  of 
Ugbt  worknanabip. 

FTBULATIIA.  [Echinid.k,  vol.  ix.  pj.  260,  261.] 
FICE'DULA.  [Bkccakico.  vol.  iv.  p,  l-2j;  Syltiad*.] 
FICHTE,  JOHANN  GOTTLIEB,  wa-s  born  in  Upper 
Luaatia  in  1762.  After  receiving  a  xchool  education,  he 
•tlldied  at  the  universitiea  of  Jena.  Leipzig,  and  Wittem- 
hw^  He  afterwards  beeeme  acquainted  with  Kent  and 
Peetaloiri ;  and  in  1 792  attracted  general  attention  by  his 
Vermch  eiwr  Critik  alter  Qlfenbttruns:  f  Attempt  at  a 
Critique  of  all  Revelation),  on  account  of  which  be  ^^  a•( 
made  prufeMor  of  philosophy  at  Jena.  Here  he  begun  to 
promulgate  tbeayatem  of  philosophy  which  is  known  under 
(h»  name  of  Wiatetuehe^lehre  (IXKStrine  of  Bdenoe).  A 
treatise  on  Faith  and  Providence  which  ho  wrote  at  Jena 
having  brouglit  upon  him  the  suspicion  of  irrcligion,  he  re- 
tired to  Prussia,  an<l  after  living  for  some  time  at  Berlin, 
removed  to  Erlangeu,  where  he  \vas>  appointed  professor  of 
philosophy,  with  leave  to  visit  Prussia  in  the  winter  time. 

The  oheracter  of  Fiehte  haa  always  been  held  in  high 
•steem.  His '  Disconnes  to  the  German  People* during  the 
French  invasion  are  iu<tU  valued,  and  he  is  said  to  have  died, 
as  he  always  lived,  for  a  good  cause.  During  his  residence 
at  Berlin  in  the  year  IHN,  he  urged  his  wife  to  visit  the 
sick  in  the  military  h«»pital  of  that  city;  in  connequenee  of 
lAAeh  she  caught  a  fever,  from  which  fbe  recovered,  but 
eonununicated  it  to  her  husband.  Fiehte  died  at  BetUn  in 
1S14,  leoTinc  u  ton,  ImmiBuel  Hemmnii,  now  m  profasaor 
at  Bonn,  and  000  4^ the  most  dfatinguudied  philoiopben  in 
Germany. 

Fu  lite's  li'ixsenschaftslehre  j^rew  out  of  the  philosophy 
of  Kant,  of  whom  he  at  first  considered  himself  a  mere  dis- 
ciple. Kant  had  dogmatically  assumed  the  school  logic  as 
the  foundation  of  his  system  ;  the  forms  of  propositions,  as 
alflrmatiTe,  negative,  &c.,  had  supplied  him  with  his  table 
of  categories,  and  he  never  thought  that  any  one  would  ask 
(or  tho  orieiu  of  these  forms  themselves.  According  to  the 
system  of  Kant,  time  and  space  have  no  cxistenire  exterior 
to  the  mind,  but  are  merely  the  forms  in  which  it  diseerni 
objects,  and  which  onlf  abide  in  Haelf  An  fntoition  (or 
immediate  contemplation)  was  divided  into  matter  and 
form :  thus  in  a  red  surface,  the  mere  colour  red  was  called 
the  matter  of  the  intuition,  and  the  extension  its  form.  The 
first  was  held  to  be  a  manifestation  of  something  external 
to  ourselves;  the  latter  as  merely  dwelling  in  our  own 
minds.  This  «•»  Kant's  theory  of  sensation  iTrmtcend' 
entatg  MfthHili)  and  it  is  fbUoved  by  an  invwtigation  of 
thi-  lii'v  -  of  the  understanding.  These  laws  he  worked  out 
from  the  table  of  c  ategories,  which,  as  before  said,  vtas  con- 
structed from  the  logical  form  of  propositions.  Thu.s,  pro- 
positions are  divided  into  universal,  particular,  and  singu- 
lar. Hence  the  objects  of  propositions  considered  in  ikis 
light;  aie  *  all.'  '  many,'  w  '  one,'  or  may  be  said  to  come 
under  tbe categories  or 'totality,'  'multiplicity.'  and  'unity.* 
In  the  same  manner,  from  the  divisions  of  proposiri  into 
affirmation,  negative,  and  infinite,  Kant  got  the  categone4> 
of '  reality,' '  ne^tion,'  and '  limitation,'  and  iVom  the  divi- 
sion into  categorical,  hypothetical,  and  di^unotive,  tbe  cate- 
gories of  *  substance  and  acddent* — *  oause  and  eflbet* — 
*  action  and  re-action.'  A  fourth  .^vcries  of  categories  ob- 
tained ftom  the  modal  division  aro  '  necessity,' '  actuality,' 
•possibility;'  and  as  we  cannot  think  of  objects  at  all  except 
under  the  forms  exprentied  by  these  propositions,  it  follows 
tnat  nil  objecu  of  thought  mu»t  come  under  the  categories. 
From  this  Kant  eoncludas,  that  «a  time  and  inrne  an  the 


fonas  of  our  intuition,  lo  are  *  eanse  and  eAci;*  fte.  tk 

form*!  of  our  thought,  having  likewise  no  exi^tenco  wliho^: 
our  own  minds;  and  that  when  we  say  tiie  bw  of  cau** 
and  effi'ct  is  a  law  of  nature,  no  miMv  is  njnveyed  th&a 
that  the  law  of  caux  and  effect  is  that  under  which  wean  - 
compelled  to  observe  nature,  Jiaving  nothing  to  do  wtdi 
external  things  themselves.  Kant  eompoice  his  own  sntem 
to  thai  of  Copemicue,  obeerving  that  the  latter  mtko  tbe 
planets  move  ro  n.  !  the  sun,  and  that  he  in  tbe  same  man- 
ner puts  the  mind  lu  the  centre,  and  makes  the  objeft» 
adapt  themselves  to  the  forms  of  the  mind,  in^tesd  of  the 
mind  following  the  laws  of  the  otyects.  Hence,  accordiag 
to  his  view,  we  am  altogether  without  knowledge  of  tbn>tn 
in  themselves,  the  extende<l  form  in  which  they  appear 
being  merely  in  our  own  mind,  and  likewise  the  lavr*  by 
which  wc  suppose  the}'  are  retrulaied.  VVt-  uuTely  crtoiciD- 
plate  various  pho-nomena,  which  are  tbe  exponents  ot 
thingi  we  eennot  know  anything  about,  and  to  whieb  ibtst 
ve^  phmnomena  do  not  bear  tl^  slighteet  leaombhiiM.* 

variotts  eontemporaries  had  Ibtmd  it  ttnnge  tba  tv» 
regions  so  heterc^eneous  as  those  of  mind  and  ihxup  .n 
themselves  {dinec  an  xich)  should  at  the  same  time 
aJmiraldy  adapted  to  each  other,  that  the  laUer  sboul-]  j 
accommodate  themselves  to  all  tiie  forms  of  the  funocr.: 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  taking  of  a  common  twk  J 
logic,  awumine  all  its  itieta  as  self-evideiit  axiMu;  teatti 
rather  a  superficial  |Hroceeding.  The  seepttcel  edveiam 
challenged  the  Kantists  to  prove  that  there  vias  a  necevif 
connection  between  the /orm  and  thu  maJttT  ut  knovled|<-. 

Aroused  by  tlicse  attacks,  Fiehte,  as  a  disciple  of  Kir.t,! 
began  to  inquire  what  was  tlie  absolute  form  of  knoiried;:«,' 
and  at  the  some  time  what  lay  at  the  fbundatioB  of  kifK.  n-Ji 
mere  assumption  of  which,  as  a  »clf  evident  science,  did  i  jt 
satisfy  him.  He  saw  that  all  logic  depcndefd  on  the  prtf^ 
sitions  of  i  ■;([iiit\  and  contradiction.  'A  is  and  '  Nod  .\. 
is  not  A.'  He  then  asked  himself  what  is  meaut  by  '  A  A ;' 
does  it  imply  that  A  exists  ?  No,  because  the  proposition  '  A 
centaur  ia  a  eenttur*  is  a  true  one,  thou^  the  oBainu  isxi 
not  exist  at  all.  *  A  is  A*  means  no  more  than 'If  A  is  ftrfw. 
it  is  A  ;*  and  A  is  not  A,  provided  it  is  not  *  "Giku" 
implies  ^'ten  to  xomf  rouxri'im  Ifring ;  and  hence  £r,4 
that  the  truth  even  of  an  identical  pro|)<rsition  depend*  ^^a 
the  being  of  an  1  or  Ego  (rfo*  leh).  The  propositioti  *A  ^ 
A'  is  converted  into  *  Ego  is  Ego end  this  is  found  taifj 
pend  en  no  oondition,  as  Ego  gives  itself^  and  iu  ttnj 
essence  consists  in  its  giving  itself.  From  this  propMiM 
is  obtained  the  category  of  reality:  reality  i>  that  which  a 
given  to  the  Ego.  In  like  manner.  *Noii  A  i»  not  .V  u 
converted  into  '  Non-Ego  is  not  E^j  ;'  ami  from  this  pro^ 
sition  is  obtained  the  category  of  negation.  Then  a  quf^ 
tion  arisea,  '  How  can  Ego  posit  Non-Ego?'  It  is  a^suraed 
as  au  axiom  that  every  thing  in  Ego  is  posited  by  iiK:f: 
how  then  can  it  posit  a  Non-Ego.  which  seems  an  a-^t  i\ 
self-destruction?  It  then  turns  out  that  Ego  }><j*it»  is*^ 
a»  detenumed  by  Non-Ego.  An  undetermined  beitu;  i 
nothing ;  determination  implies  limitation,  and  hence  E^a 
by  p«&ng  itself  as  a  determined  being,  at  thessae  timi 
posits  Non-Ego.  Tbe  Ego  is  conceived  at  first  as  an  nniTi 
peded  activity ;  it  meets  with  a  shock  (arutott),  *bicl 
causes  it  to  perforin  an  act  of  rctlection,  and  ftwB  ibil 
i.i  iitient  it  bejxins  to  construct  a  world  without  it^.  1 
feeU  itself  confined  by  certain  sensations,  and  boure  imi 
dnes  there  must  bo  a  being  external  to  ifmtt  m^fortiu) 
weee  sensations.  At  the  same  time  the  vwf  eeosewHiRH 
of  confinement  implies  a  conseimnness  nf  ue  eapalMlity  a 
freed(ini  :  f  r  no  beina;  can  he  r^^varo  of  a  curb  that  is  no 
striving  against  it.  Freedoiu  uianifests  iljieif  in  the  po*6 
of  directing  the  attention  to  some  objects  to  the  excloaoi 
of  others,  or  in  the  imagination  of  such  as  are  absetit 
Thus  a  child  who  sees  iu  first  object  cannot  divert  its  aitcn 
tion  Irom  that  object  and  thina  of  anothar;  it  iseoapitirt 
curbed  by  the  present ;  while  a  person  who  hM  seeB  a  xm 
nety  can  at  pl  n-uvf  rail  forth  a  distant  objei-t,  and  flo-"  !ii 
uiiad'^  oyo  upon  those  immediately  before  bira.  Tiii»  ) 
stale  of  comparative  freedom.  It  is  impoasible,  in  ihs 
Umited  spao^  to  follow  the  IVuMenMchqflttekre  through  u 
its  ramifications ;  but  whM  is  given  above  will  sane  t»«Mi 
vey  an  idea  of  the  principle.  Fichte's  adversaries  aorusej 
him  of  Nihilism  and  Atheism,  and  se«*m  to  ha>e  ima^ioerf 


*  It  u  act  to  Iw  aotlmtood  that  th«  ali»Te  ii  iaxsM  aa  • 
tifit— tfaiyinw.  <M]rNWHktoglt«aM  fan 
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that  he  (Ftehie)  thou^  lie  liad  caDitnictad  tiie  vhole 
uniTHTse.  These  objections  an  mvwet^A  by  hb  too,  in  an 

excellent  little  lioiik  entitled  Bn/irage  zur  Characteristik 
der  neuem  Pfnlonophie,  in  which  he  show-?  that  the  very 
oeing  of  the  Ego  proves  its  own  finitv,  an'l  that  ronw- 
i|ucntly  his  father's  doctrine  nccossarily  lead*  to  the  as- 
sumption of  the  ai-solutr,  or  God,  :i  being  that  is  infinite. 
In  »  tract  adled  Dm  fVitseMchqflslehre  in  ikmn  aUgt' 
meiwn  Umrittg  dargettelU  (Berlin,  1810).  the  «lder  Ficnw 
says  plainly  that  GoJ  is  the  only  true  beinic,  and  thus 
iMUiiRhes  ail  !»uspicioii  of  Atheism.  His  moral  doctrines 
involve  a  i-niUempt  for  nature,  which  he  regtirds  as  a  iiicrw 
curb  over  which  ireedom  should  triumph ;  and  hence  he  is 
averse  to  all  speculative  physics,  considering  nature  as  the 
abwlutely  given  of  wbicD  tbora  can  be  no  imimkdgei  and 
mnking  all  reality  proceed  fhom  tlie  hanoer,  he  deniei  reality 
to  the  Kirtner.  These  opinions  have  led  the  philosophers  of 
nature  (Natur-Philosiyphm)  to  accuse  him  of  one-aideil- 
tiess.  His  son  attributes  this  tendency  to  the  influenre  iif 
the  doethnes  of  Kunt,  \s  hicb  always  treated  nature  as  a 
mara  appsntance  iErscheiinmg\  and  ftam  wbieb  Fidite 
nwrar  bacana  abaolutely  Ave. 

It  is  hardlf  to  be  expaetsd  that  tbe  WSnmuekqfUlehn 
will  be  rendered  perfectly  intelligible  by  the  above  short 
notice,  when  the  mader  might  turn  over  the  whole  works 
of  Fichte,  ami  still  find  the  subject  intensely  dithcult  and 
obacore.  The  design  of  this  article  ha.s  been  to  giw-  a  bint 
ef  tba  prinoiple^  and  no  more. 

An  epifortaiii;^  is  bera  taken  dt  warning  the  English 
raader  agsinBt  mvn  dMKmg  in  Oerauui  philosophy.  I  f  he 
have  taste  a  n  l  ]>  i  i  re  for  the  study,  is  willing  to  devote  to 
It  a  considerable  poruon  of  his  time,  and  will  not  refuse  to  be- 
slow  on  it  the  most  painful  attention,  he  will  find  it  worth  his 
labour  to  study  the  «urk:»  of  Fichte,  ScbeUiug,  and  Uegel. 
But  if  he  cannot  bestow  this  labour,  let  him  retrain  from 
the  subject  altogether.  The  doctiines  of  the  Gennan  pfai- 
losefpben  are  onqr  to  be  gatbeied  flom  their  own  voluminous 
work.H.  nin  t  of  which  are  written  in  a  hard  crabbed  style; 
and  all  tiiL  EnglUh  books  which  would  give  a  slight  view 
of  this  philosophy,  and  a  pretty  essay  OQ  it*  an  IPOrse 
than  uscleiks,  as  they  generally  mtiilcad 
'  FICHTELQEBlKGE  is  a  mountam-knot  or  mountain- 
niBBB  in  Germanyi  situated  between  50°  and  50*  15'  N. 
1«t^  and  1 1*  46^  and  13*  E.  long.  Its  greatest  ten^h  fW>m 
north-east  to  south-west,  between  the  towns  of  Asch  and 
Baireuth,  docs  notcxeced  thirty-five  xuiki*;  and  its  average 
vidlli  is  about  twenty-eight  mile^.  It  is  calculated  that 
4iui  mass  of  rocks  covens  about  \iUO  square  miles. 

The  whole  mountain-mass  is  furrowed  on  all  sides  by 
narrow  valleys  and  glens;  its  most  elevated  parts  extend 
m  plains,  on  which  a  few  summits  rise  in  the  form  of  domes. 
These  summits  form  a  series  arranged  along  the  axis  of 
jhe  ma'^s  from  south-west  to  north-east.  Those  which  attain 
the  tjreatest  elevation  are  the  Kiisseinc,  which  rises  to  3024 
f^t ;  the  Ocht^nkupf,  to  ^iJ28 :  and  the  Schneeberg,  to 
3424  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  base  on  which 
the  whole  msas  tests  is  about  1700  feet  ahme  the  sea-level 
tovrards  the  south  and  weot.  and  towaids  the  east  and  north 
about  1800  feet. 

TheFichtelgcbirge  is  the  centre,  in  which  three  extensive 
mountain-ranges  unite,  and  from  which  they  maybe  cbnsi- 
(iured  to  issue.  The  Erzgebirge  begins  at  its  northern  ox- 
t  remity  near  Asch,  and  runs  offin  an  east-north-east  direction, 
dividing  Saxony  from  Bohemia.  FnNBi  its  north-western 
extremity  branches  off  another  range,  wbidi  is  first  called 
tbn  Frankenwald  (Forest  of  Franconia),  and  farther  on 
takes  the  name  of  the  Thtiimgcrwald  (or  Forest  of  Thu- 
Titigia):  the  Harz  itself  maybe  considered  as  the  most 
r.ortiiern  branch  of  this  range.  The  third  range,  whu-h  is 
immediately  connected  with  the  Fichteleebir^e,  i^  the 
Bohmerwald  (or  Forest  of  Bohemia),  which  runs  off  in  a 
aoutb-eaatani  direction. 

In  eonaequenee  of  tbn  disposition  of  tlie  mountain-ranges 
whieh  issne  (hnn  the  Pichtelgebirgo,  the  waters  collected 
on  its  slopes  run  off  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  On  its 
southern  declivity  ri^es  the  Naab,  which  joins  the  Danube, 
by  wluch  Its  waters  nre  carried  to  the  Black  Sea;  the  Ma)n, 
rising  on  the  western  declivity,  mingles  its  waters  with  the 
lUline  ;  and  the  Kger,  which  carries  off  the  waters  from  the 
wMtem  slopes,  &Us  into  the  Elbe,  as  wall  as  the  Saale.  which 
rises  near  the  nortlMm  extremity  and  runs  northward. 

Tlie  nucleus  of  the  mass  is  composerl  of  f,'ranite,  gnei*-,  nml 
aaica-abte :  but  on  the  north-western  side  it  is  surrounded 
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by  extensive  beds  of  iday -slate  and  grauwahe.  lit  muianl 
vraelth  is  not  great  It  contains  extensive  beds  of  iron  ore, 

which  is  the  only  metal  that  is  winla'd  rm  an  extensive 
scale.  Copper  ore  occurs  iVci[U'-ull) ,  but  alvi'ii\>  in  sncii 
ismall  quantities  that  it  cannol  be  worked.  Gold  was  for- 
merly obtained  by  wai>hmg  -the  sund  of  aonie  rivulets. 
Alum,  Baipentiiie,  and  coal  occur  in  bome  plaeaa  in  taiiiar 
large  qiiaiiutiai.  In  other  places  theio  an  lome  pnchnu 
atone8,as  garnets,  tourmalins,  && 

FICl'NO,  MARSI'LIO,  born  at  FlorLMicc,  a.d.  1433, 
was  thu  son  of  Ficino,  tlie  physician  of  Co>iiio  de'  Medici, 
who  perceuiiii,'  the  hapjiy  dispositions  of  the  youth,  jjciier- 
ously  provided  for  hia  education.  Ficiuo  studied  (j reck,  and 
applied  himself  especially  to  the  works  of  Plato,  which 
luB  translated  into  Latin.  He  afterwards  translated  Plo« 
tinus,  Jamblichas,  Proelus,  and  Porphyrins,  and  became  a 
jrreat  admirer  of  the  late  Platoniciaiis  of  the  Alexandrian 
school.  He  was  one  of  the  preceptors  of  youijg  Luicioa, 
Cosmo's  grandson.  C'osino  appointed  him  president  of  the 
literary  society  which  he  aiiKeinbled  at  his  house,  and  which 
Was  culled  Acadcmia  Plalonica,  having  for  its  object  to  ex- 
phiin  the  doctrines  of  the  Platonists.  Its  meetings,  which 
were  greatly  encouraged  by  Lorenso,  were  elnetea  by  sym- 
posia, or  annual  baiuiueis,  im  t!i  n^niversary  of  Plato's 
birlh-day,  of  one  of  which,  tK'ld  at  tue  villa  of  Careggi,  Fi- 
cino himself  gives  an  interesting  description.  The  Acade- 
micians wore  divided  into  three  classes :  1st,  the  Meceuati, 
being  the  family  of  the  Medici;  2nd,  the  teachers,  who 
oonsisted  of  the  most  learned  man  of  Um  time^  such  asftea 
deUa  Mirandola,  Polixian«i  Leon  Bhttista  Alberti,  Landino. 
and  others ;  .Ird,  of  pupils,  (Bandini,  Spedmm  Literaturee 
ftormtttur,  vol.  11. ;  Brucker,  Hittor.  Phtlos.,  toni.  iv, 
period  the  3rd,  b.  1.) 

At  the  age  of  ibrty  Ficino  resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
the  church,  and  being  wdainod,  bis  patron  Lorenzo  eon- 
ferred  upon  him  a  eanoniy  in  the  cathedral  of  Floraaaa. 
He  nov  made  an  attempt  to  amalgamate  the  theology  of 

Plato  with  Christianity,  and  in  so  doilic;  was  at  times  car 
ried  by  his  zeal  beyond  the  lumts  of  sound  criticism  or  taste. 
He  was  however  sincere  and  single-minded,  cxemph:  )  m 
his  pri\'ate  conduct,  mild  and  moderate  in  his  temper,  and, 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  mu^t  of  hia  eontemporaiiesi  was 
avane  from  litenry  feuds  and  nmeoraua  pokmice.  Being 
ef  a  diminutive  sise,  and  of  very  precarious  health,  he  says 
himself  that  he  hardly  passed  a  day  witlioiit  h  xlily  j  > n, 
and  yet  he  constantly  applied  to  study.  Much  of  Ins  laao 
was  spent  at  the  various  country  residences  of  the  Medtci 
near  Horence,  ui  which  he  compns<il  his  works.  He  died 
in  1499,  at  the  age  of  sixty  six,  and  his  countrymen  tailed 
to  him  a  monument  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence*  with  hia 
bust,  and  an  epitaph  written  by  hi.s  friend  PoUsfauio.  Hit 
works  were  collected  and  published  at  Basel,  2  vols,,  folio, 
1491.  Tliey  consist  of  translations  from  the  Greek  ]dulo- 
sophers,  original  treatises  on  metaphysics  and  ethics,  his 
Theologia  Platonica,  and  other  w  rttings.  11  is  Latin  epistle^ 
which  were  published  separately  at  Venice,  1495,  are  in* 
tcresting  on  account  of  the  details  which  they  contain  eoB* 
coming  the  distinguished  scholars  collected  at  Vloreneel^ 
the  fosteriim;  patronage  of  Lorenzo.  Ficino  wrote  also  a 
work  *De  I^hgione  Christians,'  and  a  commentary  on  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  (Roscoc's  I.ort'iizo  (ful  Mtlgmfeeiitt 
Corniani,  iSccoii  duUa  LelteratuTu  JtaUana.) 

FICOIDE.^.  [MKSKMORVACEiK.] 

FICTION.   pSovBL;  Romaucb.] 

FICTIONS  (in  Law)  have  hem  somewhst  quaintly  de- 
fined to  be  '  tliose  things  that  have  no  real  essence  in  their 
own  body,  but  arc  so  acknowledged  and  accepted  in  law  for 
some  especial  purpose.'  These  especial  purposes  an- various. 
The  law,  it  is  said  (by  which  we  must  understand  those  who 
for  the  time  arc  tbo  interpreters  of  it),  shall  never  make 
any  fiction  but  for  necessity,  and  in  avoidance  of  a  mischief 
(Coke's  Hep.  iii.  30).  This  a^j  much  as  to  say  that  those 
who  interpret  the  law  will,  in  order  to  avoid  a  special  hard 
ship,  or  remove  some  unexpected  difficulty  not  provided  for 
by  the  law,  resort  to  a  fiction,  that  is,  they  will  imajriiie 
scjinethiiig  t*  be  which  is  not.  It  is  said  that  such  fictions 
have  always  a  good  end  in  view,  that  is,  an  end  considered 
good  by  those  who  make  or  maintain  the  fictions.  It  was 
wisely  said,  that  flotions  of  law  must  not  be  of  a  thing  im* 
poasiole:  but  the  reason  is  rather  curious;  *fiir  the  law 
imitates  nature.*  If  we  ob}eot  to  the  soundness  of  the  rea- 
ii  i!  iri  ilii  instance  last  mentioned,  we  cannot  but  approve 
ut  the  fuUowiug  rule  as  to  fiction«H~that  a  man  could  ncvot 
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IM  subject  lo  the  penalty  of  a  statute  by  a  fietioii  of  law. 
The  law,  It  was  said,  would  also  make  fictions  in  order  to 
AToid  absurdity  i  but  tbii  could  hardly  have  been  said  in 
earnest. 

Blackstonc  »how8  (iiL  43)  by  what  inunuer  of  fiction  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  originally  held  pleas  of  all  personal 
ictUnis— *  IttMinK  mmised  that  the  defendant  is  arrested 
fbr  a  tappoiad  Inqiiilb  vlueh  he  never  has  in  icality  com- 
mitted ;  and  being  thus  in  the  eutto^  of  the  manhal  of 
:hc  court,  the  plaintiff  is  at  1i>  rt\  'u  proceed  against  him 
lor  any  other  personal  injury;  ul.irh  surmise,  of  being  in 
the  marshjil'-i  ciistody,  the  dt  f.  ndniit  is  not  at  liberty  lo 
dispute.'  i)uch  liberty  of  disputing  the  fiction  would  clearly 
spoil  the  whole  business,  and  was  therefore  as  necessarily 
dMallowed  as  the  Action  was  allowed.  Of  the  same  kind  is 
the  lletion  meniioned  hy  BladEstone  (iii.  107),  by  which  a 
contract  made  at  st  a  h  fei^^ned  to  bo  maJc  at  t1if  Royal 
Exchange,  or  other  inland  place,  in  onler  to  draw  the  <-ug- 
nicance  of  the  suit  from  the  courts  of  Admiralty  to  those  of 
Westminster  Hall.  '  Such  fictions,*  as  Blackstone  remarks, 
*  are  adopted  and  eooouraged  in  the  Roman  law :  a  son 
killed  in  battle  is  supposed  to  live  for  ever  for  the  benefit  of 
his  parents;  and  by  the  fiction  of  pottliminium  and  the 
lex  Cornelia,  captives,  when  freed  from  bondage,  were  held 
to  have  never  beta  pris^oners ;  and  such  as  died  in  captivity 
were  supposed  to  liave  died  in  their  own  cotmhty.' 

FiotioDs  in  law»  though  often  ridiouloiia  enough,  have 
generallf  had  their  origin  in  some  defbet  in  the  existing 
laws  or  course  of  procedure,  and  hnv  ]'nfnti-<l  out  in  what 
respects  tlie  judses  or  interpreters  of  iaw,  and,  as  wo  may 
suppose,  ifeiiL-ral  opiinun  also,  under  the  intiiu-nci'  of  wlurh 
jaages  must  to  some  extent  be.  have  felt  that  change  wa£ 
necessary.  Many  fictions,  so  far  from  being  injurious, 
have  bean  benefleial;  but  it  must  be  remarluS  tliat  they 
are  the  indications  of  a  rude  state  of  loeial  organisation, 
and  must  gradually  disappear  with  the  improveincnt  <>f  the 
institutions  of  soriety ;  for  their  existence  supposes  a  defect 
which  it  is  the  business  u(  leirislaiion  to  remndy. 

FICUS,  a  large  gvnus  of  Urticacoous  plants  having  the 
flowers,  both  males  and  females,  mixed  indisoriminatcfy  on 
the  inside  of  a  fleshy  receptacle,  which  is  so  concave  that 
its  edges  are  drawn  together  into  a  narrow  opening.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  coromon  c  itable  fig,  the  receptacle  of 
Fieus  Carica,  which,  although  resembling  a  fruit  as  simple 
as  a  gooseberry,  is  in  fiict  a  collection  of  a  laige  number  of 
minute  unisexual  tbwers  growing  to  a  succuunt  base ;  at 
its  apex  will  be  found  the  narrow  npeninf  where  the  edges 
of  the  ri  rcpTaclc  are  drawn  totrethcr,  and  when  its  interior 
is  laid  bare,  the  llnwers  are  seen  closely  packed  all  over  its 
surface,  divided  from  each  other  by  soft  colourless  bristle- 
like bracts  or  scales.  What  are  culled  the  seeds  in  the  ripe 
flg  are  the  pericarps,  each  of  which  containa  a  singlA  leed. 
Tm  oaljz  is  variable  in  the  number  «C  tta  Mfnant^  aome- 
ttoMB  Mving  only  3,  sometimfia  7  or  8.  The  stamens  ar^ 
solitary  in  many  species,  3  in  others,  and  5  in  some.  Tlie 
pistil  consists  ot  a  single  ovary  tcntiuiatcHi  by  aji  awl-iibapcd 
atyle,  ending  in  a  two  lobed  stigma. 

The  number  of  species  of  Ficus  is  very  oonsidenble.  per- 
haps as  great  as  that  of  any  arboreaeent  genua.  are 
all  eitiMr  ttopiral  or  inhabitanu  of  warm  countries.  Home 
are  small  planla  erecming  upon  the  surface  of  ro(  ks  and 
walls  or  clinifing  to  the  trunks  of  irics  like  ivy;  others  are 
among  the  largest  treea  ot"  the  forest.  All  travellers  in  the 
woods  of  South  America  speak  of  the  noble  aspect  of  the  fig 
trees  (meaning  species  of  Fieus  not  of  the  eoltiTated  sort), 
of  their  gigantic  dimensiona,  and  of  the  thiek  delightful 
shade  east  by  their  leafy  heads.  They  arc  especially  remark- 
able ft>r  throwing  out  roots  lYom  their  branches,  which, 
afier  they  have  reached  the  ground  and  established  them- 
selves there,  increase  rapidly  m  diameter,  produce  other 
oranches,  and  thus  contribute  to  extend  an  individual  over 
aeonsidevableanaoeofground.  Fraser  speaks  thus  of  what 
he  saw  of  their  habits  in  the  fbrnta  at  Moreton  Bay  in  New 
Ilullund:— 'I  ..bserved  several  species  of  Ficus  upwards 
111"  150  feet  hiph,  enclosiiii;  immense  urun-bark  trees,  tm 
wb'ch  originally  the  seL-ds  of  these  fig  trees  had  been 
deposited  by  birds.  Here  they  hod  immediately  Totaled, 
and  thrown  out  their  parasitical  and  rapacious  roots,  which 
•dharing  elose  to  the  bark  of  the  iron  tree  hod  followed  the 
ooiuve  of  its  stem  downwards  to  the  earth,  where,  once 
anriTod,  their  prrj^ress  of  growth  is  truly  uslonislung.  The 
roots  ot  the  Ficus  then  increase  rapidly  in  number,  envelop 
imi-ta^  Mi  Ms«  mifc  at  tli9  iMM  tin*  tttoh  figMilfe 


branches,  that  it  i»  not  unusual  lo  see  the  original  tree,  (t 
a  height  of  71)  or  8U  feet,  peeping  through  the  fig,  as  If 
i;<elf  were  the  parasite  on  the  real  intruder.  In  the  singular 
ungk'S  or  walls,  as  they  are  here  termed,  which  ore  formed 
hy  the  roots  of  these  trees,  and  of  which  I  obs<^rved  maoy 
If)  feet  high,  their  is  room  enough  to  duie  half  adosea 
persons.  The  fruit  is  eagerly  aii^i^ht  by  Regent  birds  (S«n- 
cuUu  ckrwne^phahm},  blue  pigeons,  and  swamp  pheasants 
iCwuSuMl^mnmiuy  and  the  spreading  and  UMssy  bougbt 
support  a  number  of  superb  parasitical  plants.'  Reinwardt 
assures  us  ('  Uebcr  den  Charakler  der  Vegelatioii  auf  den 
Inseln  des  Indisclien  Archipols')  thsst  he  nbsi'rveii  on  the 
island  of  Seraao  a  large  wood  whose  trunks  all  proeix-icd 
fi-<>ni  one  single  stem  of  a  Ficus  Ikujamuia,  all  uiuted  with 
each  other  by  thmt  branches  though  the  trunks  were  diS' 
tinft  The  well-known  Fieui  IncUea.  or  Bfenyaa  IVec,  » 
another  instance  of  this  peculiar  habit. 

The  species  abound  in  a  milky  juu-e  containing  cauui- 
chouc,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  what  of 
this  iiubstance  comes  from  Java  is  exclusively  pncured  kiy 
tapping  different  species  of  Ficus.  The  best  known  an  the 
continent  of  India  is  yielded  by  Ficus  elastica. 

Although  the  fruit  of  Fieus  carica  and  some  others  is 
eatable,  yet  the  whole  genus  abounds  in  an  acnd.  highU 
dangerous  principle,  diffused  among  the  milky  secretion 
This  is  perceptible  even  in  the  c<jrarai)n  tig,  whose  milt 
praduoes  a  burning  sensation  on  the  tongue  and  throat; 
but  when  the  fruH  of  that  species  is  ripc^  the  aeridity  is  de- 
stroye<l  by  the  ehemtclfl  elements  entering  into  new  com- 
binations. In  some  species  it  is  so  coiK-entrated  that  tlw» 
are  among  the  most  vmilent  of  poisons.  Firim  toxtcaria.  a 
Sumatra  species,  and  F.  dtemona,  ftom  Tanjore,  derive  their 
names  from  tUa  dxemnatanca^  ht  wbidi  many  more  eqodb 
partieipata. 

For  an  aoooiDnt  of  tha  Meua  mrim  aao  Fi«:  of  a  few 
others,  remarhaMa  fer  Uieir  ititanst,  w«  diall  gnw  «  bhal 

account. 

1.  Ficu*  Indica,  the  Banyan  Tree,  u  a  native  of  roost  parti 
of  India,  both  on  the  islands  and  the  main  lamL  Roi^ifh 
states  that  it  is  fcuikd  in  ita  greatest  perfeeUon  and  baaniy 

about  the  villages  on  the  skirts  of  toe  Circor  inountaint. 
The  leaves  are  ovate,  heart-shaped,  three-ribbed,  and  entire ;  ^ 
when  young,  downy  on  both  sides ;  w  hen  old.  much  smoother . 
they  are  from  five  to  six  inches  long,  aud  from  three  to  torn 
broad ;  at  the  top  of  the  leafstalk  on  the  uiiderside  k  a 
brood,  smooth,  giMiiy-looUac  g^and.  The  figs  vbea 
grow  in  pain  feiiai  dm  asibof  the  leaivaB.  am  downy,  and  i 
about  the  siie  a&d  colour  of  a  middle-sised  red  cbrrn .  T^^t  I 
wood  is  light,  white,  pocous,  and  of  no  value.  BrabiDii<.i 
use  the  leaves  a.s  plates  to  eat  off;  birdlime  is  manufac- 
tured from  the  tenacious  milky  juioe.  If  the  seeds  drofi  la 
the  axils  of  the  toavaaef  tha  FUmyia  Trae  {Bormnmjtmmi' 
formu),  the  roots  grow  downwards,  embracing  the  tniafc 
in  their  descent ;  by  degrees  they  envelop  every  part  ex- 
cept the  top,  whence  in  very  old  spe<^-nnens  the  leaves  and 
head  of  the  Palmyra  are  seen  emerging  f^om  the  trunk  of 
the  Kanyon  Iteu  if  they  grew  from  it.   The  Hindoos  re- 
gard sueh  OBBM  with  nveranoa^  and  mil  tham  mar- 
riage {nstitated  hy  Providence.  The  Banyan  Ttm,  coimtoi 

witlj  it^  trunks  a  suffirienr  ti>  shelter  n  regiment  of 

c^vilry,  and  used  a.s  a  natural  canopy  for  great  public 
meetings,  has  been  so  often  described  by  writers  on  India  j.* 
to  have  become  familiar  to  the  reader.  The  branches  spread 
to  a  gnal  extant;  dropping  their  rooU  here  and  thera  wUdi 
as  soon  as  they  reach  the  ground  i^idly  inenaaa  kk  mm 
till  they  beoome  OS  large  as  and  similar  to  the  pamittnnrit,  i 
hy  which  means  the  quantity  of  ground  they  cover  is  alrtn-st 
incredible.  Roxburpb  >-ays  that  he  has  se«i  such  trees  full 
five  hundred  yards  round  the  circumferenct;  of  the  brxnchea,  ' 
and  a  hundred  feet  high,  the  principal  trunk  being  more  i 
titan  twenty-five  foet  to  this  hrancliaa,  and  eight  or  nine  fleet 
in  diameter.  An  excellent  account  of  such  a  tree  will  be 
found  in  the  Oriental  Annual  fbr  IS34;  and  a  graphic 
description  of  the  mode  uf  ^:rn\\;'i  i:i  Ruruf's  "Herbariurn 
Amboinense,'  vol.  in.,  u.  126.  Se«  ali»o  '  Asiatic  Keseairhei^' 
iv.  310.  It  is  called  Vala  in  6«M0iil»  Bv  OT  Bot  in  Bm- 
gilt.  Begha  in  ringslnsa 

t.  iMtt  daaiint  lha  Indian  Oaoatehowe  tree,  m  imv  a 
common  tree  in  the  hothouses  of  this  counrn  It  lar^i . 
shining,  oval,  pointed,  thick  leaves,  sraall  uiiluuy  mmh 
able  fruits  the  size  of  an  olive,  and  long  pink  or  red  tiT- 
mioal  buds  composed  of  the  stipules  roUed  together.  Ihis 
apoGiM  inhabits  tbaPnndm  and  the  JnntmaOTMnrtiins.  ' 
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v  hich  bound  the  province  of  Silhet  on  Uie  north,  where  it 
Xo  the  size  of  a  Euro]>ean  sycamore,  and  is  called 
k&^meer.  It  in  phiefly  found  in  tbo  chtumii  uf  rockfl  and 
«Ter  the  declivities  of  mountains  among  decomposed  rocks 
iaidtN|etid>l9  matter.  It  piodueas  wiMn  wounded  a  mst 
dnuidiMB  of  ntHc,  which  yisHs  aibont  one-third  or  its 
vei^ht  of  caoutchoui:.  It  grows  with  great  rapidity;  a  treo 
is  described  as  be in^  fwi-nty-fivc  feet  high,  with  tiic  trunk 
a  foot  lu  diameter  wlicn  only  four  years  old.  The  juice  of 
thti  Taluable  plant  is  used  by  the  nativeii  of  Silhet  lu  i^iueur 
owflw  inside  of  basket^  cou!i>tnicted  of  split  ruitut).  which 
are  thus  rendered  water-ti^;ht.  Old  trees  yield  »  richer 
juice  than  young  ones.  The  milit  ii  extraetea  Vy  incisions 
made  across  th«i  bark  down  to  the  wood,  at  a  distance  of 
about  a  foot  from  each  other  all  round  the  trunk  or  braiich 
up  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  aiid  the  higher  the  more  abundant 
ii  liM  fluid  said  to  be.  AAer  one  operation  the  tree  raquixee 
a  (brtnighlfs  mi,  when  it  may  he  again  repeated,  when 
the  juice  is  exposed  to  the  air  i»  separates  spontaneously 
ii:to  a  firm  ola«tic  sub>tame,  and  a  fetid  whey-coluured 
li'juiil.  Filly  ouncfn  of  pure  milky  juice  taken  from  the 
trm  lu  August  yielded  exactly  15^  ounces  of  dean  washed 
ceoutchoue.  This  sublanoe  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and 
nay  be  obtained  in  lane  quantities.  It  is  perfectly  soluble 
in  the  esaentid  oil  of  Cajeput.  (Rmtb.,  Fl.  Ind.  iii  545.) 

3.  Reus  reli'eriosa.  the  rippul  Tree,  is  a  larjje  tree  com- 
mon in  every-  part  of  India,  especially  near  huuse^  w  here  it  is 
planted  for  the  sake  of  its  extensive  dark  gruu  tul  btuidc. 
It  is  held  lit  superstitious  veneration  by  tho  Hindoos, 
because  tbeir  deity  Vishnuo  is  fabled  to  have  been  born 
under  its  branches.  The  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  long, 
pointed,  wavy  at  the  edge,  not  tmlike  those  of  some  poplars ; 
an'l  Is  the  footstalks  ;ue  long  and  slender,  the  leaves  ac- 
tually tremble  in  the  air  like  those  of  the  ai.jjen  tree  (Popu- 
/us  tremula).  Silk-Wonns  prefer  the  leaves  next  to  those 
«f  tbe  mulbeny.  The  Imvea  are  used  ibr  tanning  leather 
bv  the  Arabs,  wbe  call  the  ti«e  Mvd&h  or  Vudfth,  and  also 
UadiZebid.  Sec  .hiatic  AeMorcAM,  iv.  309,  ibr  flirther 
iofonuation  concerning  this. 

4  Picut  Sycomoriu,  the  sycomore  fig,  is  a  lart^e  tree  found 
in  Egypt,  where  it  is  planted  extensively  by  the  ruad-side, 
near  vUlages,  and  on  the  sea-coast,  for  the  sake  of  the 
tbeltflr  of  ita  very  videly-snreading  brandiee.  Dm  Arabs 
eill  it  Djumm^.  ForskShl  states  that  its  head  is  often 
forty  yarl-,  in  iliimeter.  The  leaves  are  hroarlly  ovate, 
r«",and,  or  5*jiacv.liai  angular,  rather  blunt,  ne«irly  imouth, 
tieirt-shapctl  at  the  base.  Tho  tigs  are  not  produced  upon 
the  vouQg  branches,  but  in  clustered  racemes  upon  the 
Imnk  and  the  old  limbs.  They  are  sweet  and  delicate,  and 
Men  by  the  Egyptians.  The  timber  appears  to  be  of  little 
value,  ibr  Forskiihl  excludes  it  from  the  lists  of  carpenters' 
»cK)d.and  places  it  araom;  the  trees  which  are  used  for  fire  " 
*a(jcL  It  can  hardly  therefore  have  furnished  the  wood  of 
vhich  mummy-cases  were  made*  aa  has  been  supposed. 
Ptoftsnr  I>on,  with  greater  reainn,  eomeetures  that  they 
vaie  tnade  fiam  the  timber  of  Coidia  Ifyn.  When  old 
this  tree  becomes  very  cT'irirlrr!  and  broken,  as  is  shown  in 
a  plate  in  Salt's  '  Abysi>mia,'  where  it  is  figured  under  the 
<:ne  of  Oaroo  tree, but  it  iasobaieof  lUiageaa  lobe  hardly 

»  picturesque  object. 
FIDDLK.  [\'ioLiN.J 

FIDEI  CX)MMISS.  Aceutding  to  German  civil  law, 
(be  fldei  commiss  is  intimately  connected  with  the  law  of 
inheritance  among  the  nobility,  Leint;  the  regulation  ac- 
coniii)£  to  which  the  whole  or  part  of  a  family  property  u 
enjoyed  by  a  certain  member  of  the  family,  on  the  condition 
of  leaving  it  unimpaired  to  the  person  minted  out  by  the 
particular  fotnily  arrangenieat ;  either  to  tne  flnt-bom  male, 
sliea  it  is  called  majorat,  or  to  the  last-bom  male,  when  it 
a  called  minorai,  or  to  the  oldest  member  of  the  family 
^thiait  regard  to  direct  descent,  when  it  is  called  seniorat. 
Like  the  English  law  of  entail,  the  object  of  this  institution 
u  to  laoder  the  family  property  inalienable  ;  it  nay  however 
be  aartgagad.  but  tbia  is  laemy  a  temporary  sequestration 
*f  therevemiea  w1ttdiarea|)p1ied  to  cancelling  the  debt  In 
modern  tiroes,  this  institution,  like  many  others,  has  been 
i>'liidied  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  nartly  by  the  introduc- 
t.uii  of  tho  French  law,  as  in  the  Rhonish  provinces,  and 
f«nly  by  the  amalgamaUon  of  the  former  German  civil  law 
lith  the  Gode  Napoleon,  as  in  Bavaria.  In  the  nerdi  of 
Germaoy.  however,  where  the  antient  Saxon  law  was  pre- 
vtleat,  8B  in  Hanover,  Saxony,  and  other  countiiai^  it  baa 
btwBBtotiiaed.  and  is  stiU  in  fbiea. 


FIDEIOOMMISSUM,  m  the  Roman  law,  is  something 
given  l>  A  ll.  or  codicil,  not  directly  to  tho  person  benefl- 
ciaUy  interested  in  it,  but  to  some  other  person,  mih.  a  rt:- 
^uest  that  he  wiU  transfer  it  to  the  party  for  wliom  it  was 
intended.  The  paiMm  thua  intrusted  was  called  Ueres  Fi* 
dueiaritts ;  and  ue  person  for  whom  h  was  intMided  Heraa  , 
Fideic<imniissarius,.  It  was  necessary  that  an  heir  (Acres 
in  the  Roman  sense)  should  be  named,  or  no  property 
could  be  transmitted  to  the  Fidcicomraissarius.  (Gaius, 
ii.,  •Z4ii,  &c.)  Originally  it  entirely  depended  on  the  good 
fiiith  of  the  trustee  (fldueiaritii)  vbetlier  ha  parlbrmad  the 
will  of  the  testator  or  not 

The  or^:in  of  these  fldeioommissa  probably  was  in  a  de- 
sire to  evade  the  strictness  of  the  old  civil  law ;  as  we  see 
in  the  case  of  Q.  P.  Rufus  (Val.  Max.  iv.  2,  9),  who  being 
an  exile  was  incapacitated  fVom  taking  a  gift  under  the  will 
of  a  Roman  citiaen,  but  yet  could  claim  it  from  hia  motlMr, 
to  whom  it  had  been  given  in  trust  Ibr  him.  In  the  tinw 
of  Augustus  the  rights  of  the  fideicommissarius  became  le 
gaily  established  by  the  emperor  giving  the  coniiuU  juris- 
diction in  such  Biatiers.  .Vfterwards  pretors  were  ex- 
prt;ssly  appointed,  under  the  name  of  pretores  fldeicom- 
missarii,  to  take  cognisance  of  Bueh  trusts,  but  the  consuls 
still  retained  their  jurisdtciion  also.  In  the  provinces  the 
governors  (pmaides)  took  cognizance  of  fldeicommissa. 
(Ulpiaii,  Fra.fi.  -■>•  1--)  Fideicomniissa,  or  trusts  of  specific 
things,  heciiuib  gradually  assimilated  as  to  their  quuhiief 
and  iiici<lents  to  leiracies:  the  following  remarks  apply  to 
tiduicouumiasa,  where  the  whole  inheritance  (hereditas  in 
the  Roman  senae),  or  a  dalerminata  par^  was  given  to  a 
trustee  in  trust 

By  the  old  Roman  law  the  heres,  on  taking  possession  of 
the  testator's  property,  became  Ii  l:>1  t  i  all  his  debts  and  ob- 
ligations, and  consequently  those  w  tio  on  Iv  took  the  property 
as  trustees  (heredet  fidudarii)  often  refused  to  encumber 
themselves  with  a  burden  from  which  thqr  could  derive  na 
advantage,  and  might  sustain  great  kia.  To  remedy  tfak 
inconvenience,  it  was  enacted  by  the  Sc-iintusconsulniTn 
TrebelUunuiu,  passed  in  the  time  of  Nero,  mat  when  the 
trustee  had  given  up  the  property  to  the  fideicommissarius 
(cestui  que  trust  of  the  English  law),  all  right  of  actions 
by  or  agaiiut  the  trustee,  in  respect  of  the  proper^*  abouilfc 
be  tnuufiKMd  to  tha  eaatni  qua  IrusL 

If  the  trustee  raflised  to  aeeept  tiie  inheritance,  the 
pretor,  on  the  petition  of  the  cestui  que  trust,  could  compel 
him  under  the  Senattisconsultum  regasianum,  passed  in 
the  time  of  Vespasian,  to  accep;  and  to  transfer  the  pro- 
perty to  his  cestui  que  trust,  who  took  it  with  all  its  bur- 
dens. No  partionbur  fixm  waa  requisite  in  order  to  effeei 
this  transfer. 

By  the  Senatusoonsultum  Trebellianum,  if  the  heres  was 
required  to  transfer  not  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  in- 
heritance to  the  cestui  que  trust,  the  two  parties  were  liable 
to  all  suits  and  burdens  in  respect  of  the  property  accoitilag 
U>  their  several  shaias.  If  he  was  required  to  trantlsrinoia 
than  three-lbttrthsor  the  whete^  the  8.  F^gasianom  allowed 
him  to  retain  one-fourth,  as  the  Falcidian  law  did  in  the 
case  of  legacies.  If  the  here?,  let  himself  be  compelled  to 
accept  the  trust  under  the  S.  Pegasianum,  he  lost  his  onC- 
fourth.    (Di^.  xxxvi.  Til.  I  ;  Ad.  S.  C.  Trebellianum  ) 

The  cestui  que  trust  was  hUnaelf  sometimes  only  a 
trustee  fiv  otben»  and  in  thia  case  never  had  the  benefit  of 
the  one-fburth?  nie  same  was  tha  ease  if  a  legatee  bad  to 

transfer  a  legacy  to  nn  r. 

FIEF.    [Feidal  System.] 

FIELD  OF  VIEW.  [Tklescop«.] 

FIELDFARE.  [HsavuDJi.] 

FIELD  MARSHAL,  a  military  dignity  eanfand  en 
such  coramandors  of  armies  arc  uistmguisbcd  by  their 
high  personal  rank  or  superior  talents. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  term  nlar^hal  is  derived 
from  Martit  Senetchdiu*,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it 
came  ftom  tha  SaiCOtt  words  mar,  or  martich,  a  horse,  and 
teakk,  a  aamnt;  and  it  appean  to  have  deakaated  the 
person  wito  bad  the  mn  of  a  certrin  number  of  horses  in 
the  royal  stables.  In  the  Teutonic  laws  such  a  perso'i  i.s 
called  mans  calcm,  and  the  ilne  for  his  muxdiir  is  particu- 
larly specified. 

'tha  earl-marsfial  of  England  bad  origuully  the  chief 
command  of  the  army;  and  history  records  thMamaa  el 
two  noblemen,  De  Montmorency  and  Fiuosborne,  on  whom 
tLe  title  was  contored  by  William  the  Conqueror. 

The  aOoawaa  byHanqrVm.  mada  hamditaiT  ta  tfca 
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fauuly  of  Itia  duki>  of  Norfolk  ;  hut  it  is  prolniblo  tliat  it  bad 
before  llint  time  ncased  to  be  connected  with  the  iniUtary 
Mmce;  for  from  the  *  Anecdotes  of  the  Howard  Family,' 
we  laam  thiit  while  another  penion  held  the  post  of  earl  ■ 
marshal,  Sir  Robert  AVillou^hby  Lord  Brooke  «w  mppdnted 
by  Henry  VII.  to  be  marshal  of  the  army. 

Tlie  title  of  Miirrclml  lU'  Fraiii'e  aiijH'urs  to  liavu  bufoino 
8  military  dignity  in  that  country  in  the  time  of  Phili]) 
Augu*itus  ;  and,  according  to  Pire  Daniel,  the  first  person 
%bo  held  i(  was  Henry  Clement,  the  commander  of  the 
French  anny  at  the  conquest  of  Anjou  in  120C  Originally 
there  was  but  one  Mar^chal  de  France,  but,  in  1270,  when 
the  king.  Saint  Louis,  went  on  his  expedition  to  Africa,  a 
second  was  appointed.  Francis  I.  aiUlcd  a  thild;  and  the 
uwmber  has  nimc  been  greatly  incrcaitcd. 

The  mar^chaux  de  camp,  in  the  old  French  service,  were 
ehari^  with  the  duty  of  arranging  tlie  encampment  and 
providing  nibsisionce  for  the  troope;  and  in  action  they 
nad  the  command  of  the  wing*  or  cu  tlie  reserve  of  an  array 
under  the  geueral-in-chicf.  From  the  title  borne  by  this 
class  of  general  utticers  is  derived  that  of  fbld-inarschall  in 
the  German  armies ;  and  from  the  latter  title  has  arisen 
that  which  corresponds  to  it  in  the  British  ser\'ice. 

The  number  of  British  field-marsbais  ta  at  pieient  four 
—the  dukes  of  WdUngtoii  and  Oamhridgei,  and  the  kings 
of  Belgium  and  Hanover. 

FIELDING.  HENRY,  born  April  22.  1707.  was  the 
son  of  General  Edmund  Fielding,  a  descendant  of  the  carls 
of  Denbigh.  IIu  wa^  nearly  connected  with  the  ducal 
family  of  Kingston,  and  thereby  with  Lmly  M.  W.  Mon- 
tagu. Being  designed  for  tlie  bar,  he  was  removed  from 
Eton  to  the  university  of  Leyden,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
studied  with  application ;  but  owing  to  the  limited  nature 
of  his  finances,  he  wat  eompcllea  to  return  to  London, 
where  he  plunged  into  all  the  dissipation  of  the  nietrupolis. 
His  first  resourw  as  a  means  of  support  was  writing  for 
the  stage  ;  and  hctween  1  727  and  !  TM>  he  produce<l  eighteen 
comedies  ^d  farces,  none  of  which  are  now  known  or  read, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three.  This  want  of  success 
may  be  attlilnited  in  |iart  to  the  careless  haste  with  which 
he  appears  to  have  written ;  but  it  is  perhaps  more  probable, 
from  the  numerous  instances  of  failure  on  record,  ttiat  there 
is  something  in  the  qualities  of  a  good  novelist  which  render 
it  almost  imjawiMm  flw  him  to  Meome  an  admired  play- 
wright. 

About  the  year  1736  Fielding  married.  His  wife's  por- 
tion and  nanMll  ettale,  inheritwU  as  is  supposed,  from  his 
mother,  enabled  him  to  retire  from  London ;  hut  his  habi- 
tuol  extravagance  a^'ain  hronpht  him  into  diflicultics,  and 
»ftor  three  years  he  became  a  student  at  the  Temple,  ;vith 
he  view  of  retneMii'^  his  fort unc  at  the  bar.  At  the  usual 
ime  he  was  called ;  but  gout,  the  consequence  of  his  early 
dissipation,  rendered  it  imposaihle  for  him  to  praotise  with 
regularity  sniBcient  to  insure  aueoeas.  During  the  interval 
which  preceded  his  call  to  the  har.  be  supportSl  his  flimily 
by  pamphlets  and  essays  on  the  passing  occnrrcnres  of  tlui 
day;  ami  at  this  time  two  events  happenefl  whuli  seem  to 
have  inthienced  tlie  whole  of  his  remamint;  career:  the  death 
of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  tbndiy  attached,  and  tlie  puh- 
lieatien  of  Riehardson's  novd  of  *  Ffemela,*  which  gave  him 
mo  opportunity  to  enter  upon  an  emptormsnt  whieb  he 
found  prefotaible  to  the  stuay  of  law.  He  now  wrote  what 
professed  to  be  the  munterparf  of  Pamela,'  the  hisfoiy  of 
iier  brother,  'Joseph  Andrews,'  who  undergoes  a  v.mety  of 
trials  of  a  kind  similar  to  those  which  make  Pamela's  career 
so  interesting.  The  whole  book  is  intended  as  a  satire  un 
'Pamela;'  but  the  author  visibly  warms  with  his  subject, 
and  draws  chaiacteia  which  perhaps  none  hut  he  could  have 
drawn  in  any  case,  and  not  even  he  himself  had  he  kept 

his  lirimary  oliject  distinctly  in  view. 

Tlie  character  of  Parson  Adams  has  been  ajiplauded  and 
appreciated  so  often  that  it  would  be  Vain  to  ^ny  anything 
in  its  praise  ;  Nichids  ('  Literary  Anecdote;*,'  iii.,  371) 
infbnns  us,  that  it  was  taken  from  a  clergyman  named 
Yoang;-and  indeed  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  so  pecu- 
liar a  dtaraeter  should  have  been  tlw  work  of  imagination, 
for  there  is  perhaps  nothing  so  difllcult  for  a  novelist  as  to 
draw  singularity  without  allowing  it  to  lapse  into  improba- 
bility and  extravagance.  Sir  Walter  Scott  relates  (Li/e 
FielcUngttPP-  ^^'^  Richardson  took  mean  and  petty 
method  of  revenging  himself  upon  his  successful  satirist, 
by  dmreeiatiiic  h^  before  memben  of  his  own  fiuniiy,  and 
^  wiMiHniiiBt.  to  dimiiiith  U*  i«paia,tiott  aa  an  nnlhoir. 


Fielding  however  did  not  make  reprisals,  but  «ootenl«34 
himself  with  notii  in^  Ct  i  tssa  in  a  favourable  maimer,  in 
a  publication  which  he  at  that  time  oondurted,  called  *  Iho 
Jacobite  Journal.* 

After  the  publication  of  '  Joseph  Andrews,'  Fielding 
wrote  another  play, '  The  Wedding  Day,'  and  a  tract  called 
'The. Journey  from  this  World  to  the  next,'  which  were 
followed  by  '  Jonathan  Wild.'*  The  Rubellion  of  1 745  in 
duced  Fielding  to  take  the  direction  of  a  paper  called  *  The 
Jacobite  Journal,'  directed  against  the  party  known  by  that 
name,  and  in  support  of  the  Hanoverian  sucxseasion.  This, 
with  other  publications  of  the  same  kind,  at  last  obtained  him 
a  small  pension  and  the  place  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
Middlesex  and  Westminster,  which  he  isaaidto  hnv»0«ied 
to  the  intluence  of  Lord  Lyttelton. 

Horace  Walpole,  with  his  usual  mixture  of  foppery  and 
snagpishness,  gives  a  very  unfkvouiable  account  of  Fielding's 
bablla  at  this  period,  but  his  conduct  as  a  magistrate  proved 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  usual  iniquity  of  the  so-called  trad- 
ing justices,  one  of  whom  he  describes  so  forcibly  in  '  Ame- 
lia' nnder  tlie  name  of 'Justice  Thrasher.' 

Amidst  the  laborious  duties  of  a  magistrate  and  paui 

Shleteer,  for  Fielding  was  both  at  once,  he  contrived  to  pro- 
uce  *  Tom  Jones,' a  novel  which  for  ^aphic  deschptioa, 
originality  of  characters,  and  interest  of  the  tale,  has  been 
and  ever  will  be  held  in  the  very  highest  admintion.  The 

?ublication  of '  Tom  Jones*  wns  followed  by  some  works  on 
'oor  Law  s,  in  one  of  which,  according  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
he  appears  to  have  struck  out  a  scheme  the  same  in  phn- 
ciple  with  that  which  is  now  adopted.  He  also  wroie  » 
Cnar^e  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex  and  some  Lav 
Tracts. 

'Amelia'  was  Fielding's  lost  important  work.    It  was 

published  in  1751,  soon  after  which  time  he  was  att»pk«d 

by  dropsy,  jaundice,  and  asthma,  and  when  all  remedies  li: 
been  tried  in  vain,  the  Ittst  remHy  of  fH:lf-hams.hinent 
propo^H-d  by  bis  physiciar.>.    He  left  England  for  Lisbuo 
June  26,  1754.  and  died  there  m  October  of  the  same  vcar. 
aged  47,  leaving  a  widow  and  four  children. 

Fielding  has  been  styled,  with  perfoct  jostioe,  the  fiitba 
of  the  English  novel.  Sir  W.  Scott  observes  that  RichaH- 
son  by  no  means  succeeded  in  escapiiii;  fioni  the  trammel* 
of  the  French  romance.  His  characters  ha\e  a  stroiisy  K)uch 
of  the  impossible  virtue  and  improbable  heroisin  of  that 
class  of  wnting;  and  the  length  of 'Sir  Charles  Grandison' 
bears  no  small  resemblance  to  *  Le  Grand  Cyrus.'  But  ir 
Fielding's  works  we  find  the  miMi  perfect  delinentions  «f 
individual  character— Squire  Western,  Tom  Jones  faimssK 
Allworthy,  and  perhaps  above  all,  .\melia  and  Mr.  Abnhan 
Adams,  arc  portraits  which  jiroclaiiu  their  own  truth. 
Every  reader  of  Fielding  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
deficiency  of  individiialit)  tn  his  heroines.  This  arose,  we 
believe,  not  so  much  f  rom  w  ant  of  power  in  the  aitii^M 
from  the  low  state  of  feeling  than  prevalent  with  reaped  to 
women,  whirh  placed  them,  while  unmarried,  in  the  ligbt 
of  a  plaything  ;  and  when  married,  in  that  of  nn  i^pf*" 
servant,  or  at  most  au  huiublu  companion.    Sueii  eur 


author  describes  Mrs.  Western  to  have  be 


and  whit 


this  state  of  manners  continued,  it  was  impossible  fur 
writer  professing  to  give  a  true  picture  of  the  timc^te 
attempt  to  invest  his  bermnes  with  such  mental  attxactiaa* 
as  are  possessed  by  the  Ibraale  diaracters  of  modem  noveh. 

His  waiting  raaids  and  landladies  are  full  nf  life  and  enern, 
whic  h  makes  it  still  mure  improbable  that  his  getuu 
should  not  have  been  adequate  to  portmy  women  «f  higfctr 

station. 

Opinions  have  been  much  di\ided  as  to  thetendemycf 
Fielding's  works.  We  have  little  hesitation  in  proDooociHc 
it  to  be,  on  the  whole,  moial.  and  decidedly  more  so  thsi 

that  of  Richardson's.  It  is  true  that  scenes  of  extreme  ic 
delicacv  occur,  often  very  unnecessarily,  but  the  manni  rsof 
the  time  admitted  allusions  and  even  expressions  at  vhu-.- 
we  should  now  feel  the  greatest  disgust,  bqutre  V\'esi«su 
addre.sscs  his  daughter  in  terms  and  on  subjects  wbick 
would  shock  the  ear  of  a  modem  waiting-maid,  to  tav 
nothing  of  herraistress;  andthis  under  circumstances  where 
no  ver)'  grave  annoyance  was  intended :  but  in  spite  of  s'l 
this  coarseness  there  runs  through  all  Fielding's  works  to 
honest  appreciation  of  right  and  wrong,  with  no  attempt 

•  Nictiolt  (■  LSf^rnry  Am-rilotri.' vul  iii.  p  Mfl.')  ;i«siime«  l^^At  '  Jrc »•.■.« 
wild*  prpcvtlP't  'Jtmryili  Amlrrwi.'  Challnrrs  rcuttnTatr^  it  *mt.mK  hi.  r  a.-  t 
WDckt.'  |>nHlucn)  brluc«  Ul*  gcuins  had  lUtakocd  iUfttU  viowtit,  toutU  I 

ftwn  Sk  Watur  8eatt.i«tevt/«HiM(rf  Ai  ' 
catyMti^tktrriillNmaet'* — ' 
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w  phnMi.  Xbe  Ghametar  of 
to  Inn*  tn«t  with  »  ftir  than 


MdliCa  bod  aotMUtt  bjr  _ 
Tom  JotMS  M«dw  to  m  not 

of  piaise.  His  gencrosily  and  nobleness  nf  luituro  ;irc,  it  is 
true,  portially  obscvireil  liy  connexions  of  n  dc-i^rading  kuid 
inti>  whirii  liu  >o  oficn  fulls  ;  but  however  much  he  may  foil 
of  ptrfection,  he  cannot  n@  caiied  depraved.  His  love  for 
Sophia  is  an  afiecliun  of  a  kind  which  uo  thoroughly  bad 
faaart  oouU  enlertain.  Ho  bis  all  the  materials  of  a  fine 
diaiacter,  and  tfaerafcia  then  is  no  poetical  injustice  in 
marrying  him  to  Sophia,  and  thereby  putting  him  in  u 
situaiiou  to  redeem  himself  from  the  ftjlly  and  vice  into 
Vhich  be  has  been  thrown. 

'  Amelia,'  tbe  author's  last  important  work,  bears  the 
stamp  of  deelinilif  powers,  with  an  appradation  of  female 
ebaraetor  peihaps  noio  dalieato  tbiui  vt  And  in  '  Tom 
Jotm,*  or  *  Joaoph  Andrews.*  Booth  and  Ameda  aw  said 
to  have  buL-n  (jortraits  of  Fic-Mlng  unJ  his  second  wife;  and 
*  if  he  put  h«r  patience,  as  has  bwn  alleged,  to  test*  of 
Ihc  .same  kind,  he  has,  m  some  degree,  repaid  her  by  the 
picture  bo  baa  drawn  of  her  feminine  delicary  ant!  pure 
tmdatiMis.*  (BoM'*  Lift  <if fielding.) 

In  sumoiuig  up  oar  opinkMi  of  Fieldiog'a  works,  we 
should  say  that  the  ehief  flnilt  u  a  want  or  nnitv  in  the 
plots,  A  novel  is  not  a  professed  ri-cord  of  all  which 
happens  lo  any  two  j  eoidc  during  a  certain  number  of 
years.  To  make  it  p<'rfert  it  requir<  -  »  \  traordinary  com- 
binations tending  to  a  certain  end — the  happiness  or  misery 
of  tbo  parties  concerned.  Wo  do  not  reject  these  as  impro* 
bable^  bat  aoknowiedge  them  as  eonatitutuiE  an  intagial 
elenmt  of  the  work.  Bntwe  are  noCsatisfled  hjrasueeea- 
sion  of  petty  annoyances  and  pleasures  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  conclusion  of  the  tale.  Thsjsu  rather  disturb 
than  interest  our  attention,  and  we  would  prefer  beine  with- 
out them.  But  this  »  a  minor  fault,  and  very  littTc  i-cen 
Id  *  Tom  Jones,'  the  author's  best  work,  while  wc  ha\  e.  to 
eounterbalanee  ita  truth  and  originality  of  delineatian,  skill 
in  language,  coosidefablo  dmmatie  vower;  and  hrflliancy 
of  wit  which  has  never  been  surpassed.  (Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Li/e  of  Pieldint;  :  Nichols'  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  iii. ; 
Chalmers' /^»o;?r;/;  /(.  jHrt.:  and  Fielding's  IVorkt.) 

FI'ERI  FA'CIAS.  a  judicial  writ  of  execution  issued  on 
a  judgment  obtained  in  a  personal  action  in  the  king's 
oourta.  It  is  direotod  against  the  goods  and  chattels  of  ue 
dafendant,aiidiBoanedawrit  of>HTi>!iddt,fhimthowatds 
in  it  whereby  the  shoriflf  is  commanded  '  quod  fieri  facias 
de  bonis,'  &c.,  that  he  cause  to  be  made  of  the  goods  and 
rhattels  of  the  defendant  the  debt  or  sum  reqiiirwl.  [Ex- 
KctjTio.N.]  It  lies  against  privileged  persons,  as  peers,  &c., 
ast  well  as  other  persons,  and  also  against  executors  and 
administrators,  so  far  as  rMtrds  tbo  goods  of  tbe  deceased. 

This  writ,  like  all  other  writs  of  oieeution,  being 
founded  upon  the  judgment,  must  strictly  conform  to,  and 
be  warranted  by,  the  terms  of  the  judgment,  or  it  will  be 
void.  By  virluo  of  this  writ,  the  sheritY  may  sell  the  goods 
and  cliatteU  of  the  defendant  till  he  has  raiswi  enough  to 
satisfy  the  judgment  and  costs,  es  well  of  the  suit  as  of  the 
execution;  and  also  to  satisfy  any  rent  due  to  the  lan<Uord 
of  the  premisea  where  the  geoda  may  be  at  the  time  uf  the 
takings  not  exceeding  one  year's  rent  in  tbe  whole.  If  tbe 
ffooda  of  the  defendant  in  the  county  where  the  venue  waa 
Utid  are  not  sufTieieiit,  a  teslatuui  fieri  facias  (a-,  it  is  callod) 
may  bu  s»uol  out,  which  is  directed  lo  the  sherilVof  any 
uthor  county  where  there  are  goods  of  the  defeiuhuit ;  an<l 
if  the  judgment  is  not  satisfied  by  the  sale  of  tbe  goods  of 
the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  may' have  a  oapna  ad  latisAoi* 
endum  ibr  tbe  residiiie.  [Cafias.] 

The  sherifT  is  not  justifled  in  hivaldng  open  any  outer 
doors  to  execute  thi.^  writ,  but  having  peaceably  obtainefl 
entrance,  be  may  break  open  any  inner  door  belonijuig  to 
the  defeiulant  in  order  to  obtain  poshessiun  of  the  goods. 
The  clothes  which  the  defendant  actually  has  on  or  in 
wearing  cannot  be  taken,  and  royal  palaces  are  privileged 
a::;:>iiist  the  sheriff 'a  ininisiDn  for  tbo  purpoae  <^  levying 
ii|)->ii  the  i^acida  of  a  reaidont  therein. 

b".>rinerl>  it  was  necessary  that  writs  of  execution  should 
bear  t' stc  date,  and  be  rPturiiablc  m  term  time;  but 
now,  by  stat.  and  ;  William  IV.,  c.  67,  they  may  be 
tented,  that  is,  dated  on  the  day  when  issued,  whether  in 
tenn  time  or  vacation,  and  may  be  made  feturnablo  imme- 
diately after  tbe  oxeoutkm  thereof. 

If  a  fieri  fbda<  is  iwnied  «p^in«t  a  elergynian.  and  the 
shonfT  nnirn  ■    that   ht;  ha"   ti  i   ^imAs  upon  which  the  j 
judgnt«ut  can  bo  levied,  but  that  tbe  deftaidanl  is  a  be-  \ 


nefleed  dark  imt  havnig  anj  lay  fbe^  the  plaintiff  nav 
sue  oat  a  *  ^leri  Ikdas  de  wmis  eoelestestidt.*  whieh  is  dC 

reefed  to  the  bisli' r  f  the  diocese,  or  to  the  arclibisiic^ 
during  the  vacancy  ut  the  bishop's  soc,  commanding  him 
to  make  of  the  ecck'siaslical  goods  and  chattels  of  the  de- 
fendant within  his  diuec»c  the  sum  therein  mcntionod. 
It  is  tested  and  made  returnable  exactly  in  the  aaiBa 
manner  as  a  oommon  fieri  fiuias,  and  is  oxeettted  by  maa«B 
of  a  sequeetration  issued  by  the  sagistiar  of  dia  JwomM. 
( s f  Qi  F^TK  ^Tiow.]  (3  Bl.  Cm.;  Aicbbold,    B.  And.) 

FlKSCHi.  [Dosi.v.] 

FIESOLE.   [Ernuuix;  FLORKrfCE.] 

FIFE,  a  very  small  flute  with  never  more  than  one  key, 
and  seldom  that,  giving  acute  piercing  80aMlB»  and  used, 
together  with  the  aido  drum,  for  militair  pwpaaaSt  in  march- 
ing. &C.  It  is  an  octave  higher  than  the  Ihite,  and  in  eom- 
pas*  comprises  two  octaves  Fifes  aro  of  three  sizes,  named 
by  the  letters  A,  B,  and  C.  The  first  is  tbe  lowest;  the 
last,  which  is  that  in  coramun  use,  is  the  highest. 

FIKKSHIKK  i»  a  maritime  county  on  the  eabt  sidu  of 
Scotland,  eomprbing  the  peninsula  between  the  Frith  of 
Forth  on  tbe  aontb^tba  Gbnman  Ocean  on  tbe  east,  umI  the 
Frith  of  Tky  on  tbe  nordi.  On  the  west  it  is  bowided  by 
the  counties  of  Perth,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan.  It  lies 
between  56°  3'  and  56'  23'  N.  lat..  and  2*  30' and  3^  iu'  W. 
long.  The  outline  is  very  irregular.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  county  from  north-east  to  south-west  is  about  45 
miles.  The  area  contains  6o  1  square  miles,  or  322,5e 
acres,  of  Which  more  than  four-fifths  are  arable  and  nailiircv 
and  ono'iftti  eonsiala  of  hiHa,  moss,  moofs,  laadst  and' 
woods. 

General  Appearance  and  Soil. — ^The  county,  when  view  ed 
from  tbe  loftiest  summits,  presents  a  plea.sina;  variety  of 
mountains,  valleys,  and  plains.  One  ui  the  two  highest  cf 
the  Lomond  Hilk  on  tbe  west  is  t7'i0  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea;  tbe  Largo  law  on  the  east  is  1020  feat;  and  the 
Norman  Law  on  the  north.  850  feet  A  grant  number  of 
noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  scats  appear  in  the  midst  of 
old  plantations  and  extensive  plensure-grounds;  and  the 
scenery,  onacloser  view,  exhi'  ii  Ix-p,  romantic  and  wej 
wooded  glens.  Fifeshire  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  bust 
of  the  Scotch  counties.  It  is  well  cultivated,  has  an  unusual 
proportion  of  gentlemen's  seats  and  plantations^  and  ita 
coast  is  thickly  studded  with  villages  and  towns. 

Pennant,  in  his  'Tour  in  ScoUand'  in  1772  (part  ii. 
p.  212),  remwfcs  that  *  the  peninsula  of  Fife  is  so  populous 
that,  excepting  the  environs  of  London,  scarcely  any  part  of 
South  Britain  can  vie  with  it.  Fertile  in  soil,  abundiant  in 
cattle,  happy  in  collieries,  in  ironstone,  lime,  and  freestone; 
blest  in  manuiiscture;«,  the  property  remarkably  well  divided, 
none  insultingly  powerful,  but  most  of  the  fortunes  of  a 
tiseAil  medioeri^.  Tbe  nnmbor  of  towns  is  perhaps  nn- 
equalled  in  the  sane  extant  of  ooast.  sbico  finom  Gail  in 
the  east  to  Culross  in  the  west,  about  40  miles,  they  appear 
to  form  one  ciintinued  chain.' 

The  soil  is  of  various  kinds.  In  the  most  fcrtilu  districts 
it  constats  principally  of  a  rich  loam  :  lu  the  poorer  tracts  it 
is  mostly  a  wet  clay,  resting  on  a  cold  bed  of  till.  A  levd 
tract  of  deep,  rich,  and  very  £ertUe  loam  extends  from  cast 
to  west  alonff  the  whole  southern  tide,  varjing  in  wtdA 
from  three  nines  to  one  mile  from  the  shore  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  It  produces  luxuriant  crops  of  all  the  cuoimon 
kinds  of  farinaceous  groin  and  esculent  vcL,'e tables.  A 
wide  strip  of  land  extending  from  the  town  of  St.  Andrews 
to  the  oxtremity  of  the  county  north<«ast  of  Dunfermline, 
eonsisia  «f  vary  wet  clay,  with  moss,  moor,  and  rocky  bills. 
The  western  and  north>wea(em  parts  are  also  of  IHtlo  agri- 
cultural  vuliie,  bein<,'  partially  covered  with  barren  moor, 
and  heathy  mountain  land.  A  valley  called  the  Howe  of 
Fife,  drained  by  the  Edea,  commences  at  the  mouth  of 
that  river  and  extends  to  the  borders  of  Perthshire.  From 
Cupar  w^tward  its  width  u  from  three  to  four  miles.  Its 
soU  tatiea  in  different  parts  from  a  light  friable  and  sandy 
mooU  to  a  strong  and  lieavy  loam,  but  the  whole  is  gene- 
rally well  cultivated  and  \'erjr  productive.  The  northern 
side  of  the  county  along  the  Y  rith  of  Tav  exhibits  a  series 
of  barren  roeky  hills  partially  covered  with  furze,  >et  inter- 
sected by  numorou.s  fertile  valleys  and  carefully  cultivated 
slopes. 

Hydngra^  and  Cmmttnioationa.—Y\tsA\m  is  watered 
by  numemua  streamy  nf  which  the  Kden  and  the  Levelt 

are  tbe  chief  Fresh  springs  arc  found  in  almost  every 
fleld    TIm  small  nver  Eden,  which  rises  m  the  Lomond 
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Hjll%  Omm  about  twanif  oiilcs  eut  add  jiorthr«aat  thfough 
A*  MDtnl  Vile,  or  HoweorFiib,paBt  tlui  town  <tf  Cupar,  into 
an  mtuaiy  of  the  German  Ocean.  Tlic  stream  is  slow,  and 
of  little  (brce  ;  art,  however,  has  made  it  available  fur  the 
movement  of  mills  and  of  powcrfiil  iiiaitufactuhng  ma- 
chinery. [Cupar.]  Red  and  whiio  trout,  pike,  and  eels, 
are  abundant  in  the  deeper  parts,  and  salmon  are  taken 
near  it«  mouth.  The  Leven  issues  from  Loch  Leven,  and 
taking  an  easterly  direction,  it  receives  the  Orr  Water  from 
Loeh  Fitty,  and  dows  into  the  Frith  of  Forth  at  the  village 
of  Leven.  In  a  course  of  twelve  miles  it  turns  forty-five 
mills  for  cotton,  flax,  paper,  corn,  /uUin^,  oil,  &r.  Tho 
water  being  very  clear  and  soft  is  uell  adapted  tor  bleacti- 
ing.  Before  tlio  establishment  of  bleaching  fields  atont; 
its  faanka.  it  was  the  best  trout  utream  in  the  county.  Fine 
•almoa  vera  taken  in  tho  loeh,  and  thousands  of  eeU  in 
tboir  paaaue  thence  to  the  sea.  There  is  still  a  salmon 
fishery  at  tne  mouth.  In  May  and  June  tho  eel  fry  come 
up  the  stream  in  iiiilliuns,  ami  wlien  full  i^rown  in  the  locii 
and  its  niarslu  -,  tin  y  desct-inl  ui  Scpiembcr  to  the  ^ea. 
Some  of  the  iiuiiierous  small  lochs  of  this  county  liaive  been 
draiuod,  and  their  sites  hnve  bec  ome  cultivated  fields.  Sc- 
Veial  of  those  wbiehrciiKun  j;n;atly  improve  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  tlw  loenery.  The  Loch  of  Lindorcs  in  the  north- 
west IS  a  beautiM  sheet  of  water,  covering  seventy  acres, 
and  the  deptli  is  twenty  feet.  Loch  Fitty,  near  Dunferm- 
line, in  the  next  in  uia^iutudo.  There  are  mmerai  springs 
in  \iiriuu!^  parts,  particularly  two  ehailybeatei  ofgveat  re- 
pute, near  the  tow  n  of  Dvsart. 

About  three  fourths  of  the  county  boundary  are  fornic<l 
by  the  ocean  and  ibe  gnat  astuariea  or  Fritba  of  the  Forth 
and  the  Tay ;  along  Uiis  extensive  line  of  ooast  there  are 
many  commodious  little  harbours.  Steam-boats  ply  regu- 
larly between  the  principal  ports  of  Fifeshire  and  those  of 
the  adjacent  counties,  c>(KH  ially  with  I.eith  <n\  the  bouth, 
and  Dundee  and  Perth  on  the  north.  The  pnncipal  roads 
in  the  county  are  thu^e  \s  hich,  commenetng  at  the  small 
towns  of  Burntisland  and  Kinghom  opposite  Leith.  lead 
to  BsTth,  Cupar,  St  Andrews,  and  Dundee.  During  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years,  all  tin  r,  :\  1,  li  tvc  Iv  i'n  much  im- 
proved. The  turnpikes  are  kepi  in  j^otjil  repair  by  parlia- 
mentary trustees. 

Climate. —  An  extensively  pntsceutod  plan  of  draining 
and  furmin;;  cnclusiircs  has  cunsnlerably  aOMliorated  the 
climate,  by  clearing  the  atmosphere  of  malarui arising  from 
stagnant  water  ana  decaying  vegetation.  The  air  in  general 
is  &y,  healthy,  and  exhilarating.  Many  instances  occur  of 
great  longevity.  No  peculiar  epidemics  appe.ir.  Agues 
are  almost  unkno^^  d  ; h  1  fi^vers  have  a  character  compara- 
tively mild:  indeed  no  diseases  are  ever  attributable  to 
loeal  causes.  Along  the  coast  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  the  air 
ii  paitietilarly  mild  and  salubrious,  in  cunsequenoe  of  tho 
slight  elevatum  of  the  sttrftoe  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
the  absorbent  quality  of  the  soil,  and  the  shelter  afforded 
by  numerous  plantations  and  enclosures:  but  in  the  west 
and  north-\»e>it  districts,  which  have  greater  elevation,  with 
a  sod  wet,  <x>ld,  and  less  cultivated,  the  air  is  comparatively 
damp  and  cold.  From  the  hills  of  Fifeshire  lying  generally 
in  a  Une  firom  north-east  to  south-west,  the  valleys  are 
much  exposed  to  severe  easterly  and  north-easterly  winds. 
But  the  greatest  inconvenience  experienced  by  the  agricul- 
turist in  this  county,  and  in  every  part  of  Scotland,  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  freuuent  si:  i  !i  n  channes  in  the  weather. 

Mineralney,  JvatunU  Pi  i>diirti<>m,—T\vi  county  of  File, 
in  a  geological  point  of  view,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  Scotland;  it  is  neb  m  organic  remains.  Coal  and  liine- 
alOD0ftf  dw  best  descriptkm  are  fbund  ia  abundance  in 
almost  eray  part  of  the  eoontv  aonthof  the  £den;  but 
they  are  not  nund  m  die  upper  aivisfam,  north  of  this  river. 

Along  the  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Fortli,  from  Torryluirn  in 
the  west  to  Pitlenwecm  in  the  eitit,  the  i>lrata  of  toal  are 
generally  regular,  dipping  to  the  cast  and  south-east. 
They  terminate  on  the  onu  hand  at  tho  distnitce  of  two 
or  three  mUes  from  the  water  edge,  and  on  the  other  they 
are  eonlinned  beneath  it.  Another  tract  of  coat,  to  the 
nordi  of  dtis,  extends  through  the  higher  ground,  nearly  pa- 
rallel, from  ill"  nnrth  uf  Dunfermline  to  I^slic.  ajul  thence 
to  the  pansliof  Denino.  a  little  to  the  Miutli  of  SuAndrew.s. 
Till!  dip  of  these  strata  is  almost  invariably  north  and  north- 
east, in  the  irregular  hills  along  the  southern  bank  of  the 
■dsn  the  strau  are  found  in  every  varied  of  position,  crop- 
fiqg  out  and  dipoing  towaida  oippoiile  points  of  the  oom- 
faas.  1lMeo)fiMEiaaaieaiiouN«H,aBda«Minveryex. 


tensive,  and  employ  a  Urge  number  of  hands.  The  working 
^  thooe  at  Dysart  commenced  about  360  yeata  mto.  BoM 

are  about  seventy  fiithoms  below  the  suifuie.  The  esta^ 
sive  Fordel  coal  works,  in  the  parish  of  Dalgety,  are  tha 
most  valuable  in  the  western  part  of  the  county.  The  pit* 
are  300  feet  lu  deplli,  and  have  been  wrought  nearly  '140 
years. 

Limestone  quarries  are  numerous  in  varioos  part*  of  thm 
southern  district  The  lime  werka  of  the  Bari  of  Sigw. 
three  milea  east  of  Torrybum,  are  perhapa  the  moat  eEXt«a- 

sive  in  Scotland,  yieldmg  annually  above  100,000  torn; 
also  in  the  parish  of  Burntisland,  six  miles  east  of  Dun- 
ferniline,  anu  tii  many  other  places,  inexhaustible  quarries 
are  constantly  worked. 

Ironstone  is  plentifully  obtained  in  seveial  paita  of  the 
ooal  fields,  especially  near  DywH.  end  fai  the  paikh  of  Bal- 
gonie.  It  yi^ds  from  40  to  60  per  cent  af  mOtnl,  apd 
Several  thousand  tons  are  annually  convqred  10  di*  maal 
foundry  of  the  Carron  Company.  Lead  mtnaa  banre  Doaa 
worked  in  the  Lomond  Hilln. 

Freestone  ofa  superior  ()iialii\  is  tviund  m  great  abuod- 
anoe  south  of  the  Eden,  particularly  at  a  tine  quarry  in  th« 
pwish  of  Burntisland.  An  extensive  bed  uf  dark-red  free- 
stone, well  adapted  for  panng.  ia  qnained  in  the  pehah  ti 
Strathmiglo,  and  near  Dnnftmiltne  and  north  of  the  Lo- 
mond Hills  there  are  vast  rocks  of  white  freestone,  suscepti- 
ble of  a  fine  polish,  and  especially  suitable  for  maiitel-pi«»s 
and  similar  ornamental  work.  Along  the  sides  and  sutu 
niits  of  the  northern  hilU  there  are  boolders  of  the  pnou- 
tive  rocks  -  granite.  fpmMt  qnarti,  mieai^late;  mth  ganwtt 
and  primitive  gfeen-sioiia:  many  of  flieaeanof  vecj  laqe 
dimensions. 

Whin  or  green-stone  is  very  abundant,  especially  :t  - 
northern  parts;  it  is  generally  hard,  firm,  and  very'  dura:<.' . 
and,  when  neatly  dressed,  is  an  excellent  material  for  th« 
construction  of  houses.  On  tbe  shore  near  Burntislawi 
and  in  some  other  places,  are  iMHld  beds  of  a  bard  datk- 
ooloured  stone,  which  endures  exposwe  to  tbe  meet  intooH 
beat  for  eevorsl  yean  withoat  waste  or  injury ;  it  ia  ibaie- 
fore  much  used  for  grates  ami  i  Marl  of  a  rich  qual  n 

is  found  in  some  places  very  tu n  t  surface,  but  it  is  :  '. 
much  used  by  the  iarmers  :  i  ir.  iu.ire.  Clay  >>aburifi;  t 
for  making  bricks,  not  only  uf  the  common  kind,  but  of  ant- 
bricks  of  an  excellent  quality.  Peat  in  some  parts  is  plcD- 
tifuL  Agates  and  vary  faeautifiil  crystals  of  cnrbonaie  «f 
lime  and  snlphate  of  baryles  wn  imbedded  in  the  irhinsiaes 
rix-k.s  of  Moniniail  and  Ncwburgh;  and  agatea,  camebaja^. 
j  jaspers,  and  hrilhaiil  rubies  have  been  found  in  the  bed  of 
I  the  Eden  and  at  Earl's  l-'err,  In  the  parish  of  Dysar. 
iosisd  trees  and  numerous  other  remums  have  been  foun^i 
embedded  in  the  rockii.  The  antlers  and  skeleton  of  t 
very  lai^e  elk  were  dMg  up  a  lew  years  ago  in  a  mail  pit  la 
the  parish  of  CoUeasie. 

There  are  a  few  patches  of  natural  wood  in  Fife.  Tbi 
plantations  are  numerous,  and  the  timber  m  them.  »h.  i 
IS  mostly  aged  and  valuable,  consists  uf  ash,  elru,  bw:a,  :.- 
of  diilerenl  kindi>,  limes,  chestnut,  &ycaiuare.  and  aaii.  Iw 
largest  plantations  arc  those  of  the  Earls  of  Crawford  and 
Levon.  They  are  also  remarktdily  fine  at  Leslio-bouae  in  thi 
pariah  of  Lselie.  when  diere  i»an  avenue  of  beeehaa  of  ha|« 
dimensions,  about  200  years  old.  In  recent  times  many  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  waste  laud  have  been  planted  with  forest- 
trecN  the  want  of  shelter  being  one  of  the  greatest  ixstA- 
vai)lagc»  of  this  county.  In  the  single  paruih  of  CoUesiie 
1240  acres  have  been  covered,  chieUy  with  firs.  Owing  w 
the  great  number  of  opulent  pro^ietors  who  reside  or  1mm 
family  scats  in  the  county,  gardtttt  are  numeroua,  extensile 
and  well  attended  to,  producing  Sundance  of  all  the  usiu! 
esculent  vegetables  and  hardy  fruits.  Orchards  are  rat* 
and  only  recently  planted.  Near  Newhur^;h  aboul  40  acTt- 
laid  out  in  oiubaids  tuv  yielding  supplies  of  cxix'Uunt  applet 
and  pears. 

Moot  of  the  indigenous  and  other  animab  of  Bntmin,  wild 
and  tame^  aie  found  in  this  county.  Game  birds,  espedsll* 
pheasants,  are  abundant,  and  the  loclu  are  viaited  by  vdi 
geese,  ducks,  teal,  c(K)t«.  and  occasionally  by  wild  swans. 
Among  the  rarer  birds  arc  tbe  Bohemian  and  Silken  Chs^ 
terers,  the  Siskin,  Kinglisher,  and  Pdu^itger- Pigeon. 

.i^ricitlture.  BuiUUngt,  <$v. — It  has  already  been  stated 
that  fuur-lifths  of  the  surfiMW  of  this  county  are  arabk 
Farms  vary  in  cailent,  from  M  to  6UU  acres.  Tbe 
may  be  about  120  acres.  Phtpaity  in  land  is  perhapa  mors 
equally  divided,  aad  distribiiiad  anoiv  a  gEaatec  waaku 
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af  pCMNtkloit  than  in  any  oUier  oouoty  of  SooUand.  Tbe 
Mmttu  "fdiM  of  a  larso  pmporHoii  of  the  wtatn  is  lietwwm 

-tVO/.  an  !  '^Ofnii',.  and  a  tew  rn»m  3000/.  to  COOO/.  A  mwfh 
j^i'ater  uuuibi^r  rniie<'  (rmu  10/.  to  400/.  a-year.  The  num- 
ber of  horitors  ]  i>  .  cess  taxes  exceeds  Il'OO.  In  the 
'igricultural  sun  t  y  yublisherl  in  the  year  18U0  an  enutaer- 
ation  is  griven  of  175  el^Liiit  mansions,  and  since  that  period 
aevenl  bundnd  tfaouwuid  pounds  have  been  expenood  in 
new  eieetionft  and  aiahiteetural  improvement. 

Fifty  yean  ago  most  of  the  rural  dwellings  and  ftnn- 
Bteads  vero  of  the  roost  wretched  description.  The 
rr\rniers  iisually  lived  in  low,  smoky,  badly-lightod  roi- 
I  :iK<?s.  wjihuut  any  interior  divisions  exrept  those  made  by 
thu  fumitiin).  I  he  greater  number  of  these  have  been 
replaced  by  neat  and  commodious  bouses,  and  the  fimn 
uffieflft  vkielifcnnerly  were  airkmnd  and  filthy,  have  ^ven 
place  to  greatly  improved  struetuias.  By  Ihr  the  givater 
portion  of  the  county  is  now  enclosed,  and  the  fences  eon> 
^iisl  eitlier  of  stone  dykes  or  thorn  hfdj^o>.  Drainai^ 
haviii[r  been  very  extensively  and  effectually  executed  on 
trncis  of  tlakana  swampy  lamU,  haa  LT-t  ;itly  improved  the 
uppearaaoe,  produettwDMS,  and  heutltn  of  the  county,  apd 
the  sitM  «f  several  eonsidenUe  lakes  aw  now  hearing^  the 
flnesi  erope  of  grain.  But  much  improvement  in  agricul- 
ture still  remains  to  be  acoompliabed,  especially  on  the 
cstem  aide  of  the  eountf,  where  cncdoiaMs  an  jret  only 
partial. 

Cropt. — The  principal  crops  aro  of  oats,  wheat,  and  barley. 
As  oats  are  more  generally  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate, 
the  cultivation  i^more  extaoahn  than  that  of  anjr  other  tdud 
of  gnin,  and  though  thd  peonat  Ibmiliea  nofir  eat  whenten* 
brMd,  oatmeal  is  sttll  nueh  used  among  this  class  of  the 
people  as  an  importanl  article  of  f<j<Hl  in  ihf  fonn  of  cakes, 
iif  porriilijfe,  enteii  witli  milk  or  small  hwr,  and  of  a  pnd- 
diiv.'  called  tmcni,  wliirli  eoiisist.s  of  meal  obtained  from 
the  bran  by  steepinj{  it  in  water,  whence  it  acquire*)  an 
acid  flavour  from  the  piocasa  «f  fcrmentataon.  Thirty  or 
foTQr  thousand  acres  an  annnaUj  sown  with  oats,  and  the/ 
are  generally  fbund  to  be  a  very  proAtahle  erop. 

.\bont  '20,000  acre*  are  annually  appropriated  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  barley.  The  meal  of  this  grain  \%  used  for  bread 
among  some  of  the  poorer  claws  of  labourers,  who  sometimes 
mix  it  for  this  purpose  with  pea  and  oat-meal.  Of  the 
quantity  exported  a  considerable  part  is  in  the  form  of  pot 
nr  pean  barley;  hnt  by  fbr  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
prodnce  is  consumed  by  the  breweries  and  distilleries  in 

the  fi'ir.rirv. 

Till',  jiiiiual  crops  of  wheat  occupy  from  8000  t«)  10,(100 
acn."^.  Tins  valuable  grain  in  well  ndapJed  only  to  some 
parts  of  the  soil,  and  requires  more  care  and  expense  than 
nnts  and  barley ;  the  crops  however  arc  generally  very  line 
nnd  piolltable.  The  exportation  of  eats,  wheat,  and  barley, 
»  carried  on  chieliy  at  the  port  of  Kirkaldy. 

Poas  and  bttms,  which  occupy  about  7000  acres  annually, 
are  found  to  thrive  best  in  the  northern  and  southern  dis- 
tricts. In  the  midland  and  wt'steni  p.irls  the  crop  is  more 
«ranty  and*  prtK>ariouB.  Much  of  the  produce  is  exported, 
jnd  the  rest  is  ooosnned  in  the  county  diielly  as  ftod  Ibr 
horsca  and  hogs. 

,  Potatoee.  a  hundred  yean  ago.  were  cultivated  only  in 

the  gardens  of  a  few  nf  the  rich  proprie1on%  Since  the  in- 
trociuctiun  of  tht.s  useful  rcuit  the  county  lias  not  experienced 
the  extremes  of  scarcity  i ,  .  :  i  inni;  to  famine  to  which  it 
was  DTBviously  subject.  At  present,  potatoes  constitute  one- 
thira  of  the  ibod  of  the  poorer  people  during  eight  months 
of  the  year.  On  every  Ibrm  a  sufficient  quantity  is  nlanted 
fur  the  tenant  and  his  cottagen.  and  abundant  stimilies  an 
raised  in  the  vicinity  of  every  town  and  village.  The  num- 
ber of  acres  annually  appropriated  to  thu  crop  may  he  about 
6000  acres.  Some  cargoes  of  them  an  exported  l»  the 
I^ndon  and  other  markets. 

Turnips  are  extensively  used  fat  ftttening  cuttle,  •and 
feeding  milk-oows  and  young  stoeik  in  8hcd.<t.  Sheep  are 
not  so  eommonly  M  upon  niem.  They  probably  oeeupy 
annually  about  3000  acres. 

Flax  in  Fifeshire  is  an  important  crop,  occupying  annu- 
ally about  JOOO  acres  ;  the  produce  is  consumed  in  tie  larj:e 
hneu  manufactures  of  this  count)',  principally  at  Dunferm- 
line. 

Rye.  cabbage,  colewort,  kail,  tare^  and  carrots  are  cutii- 
vated  to  a  small  extent  on  particular  farms.  The  number 
of  acres  in  meadow  and  naature,  including,  besides  arable 
had,  -irmmr'"  hilK  antl  parks,  is  stated  in  the  '  Agrioul* 


tural  Surrey*  to  be  at  least  140,000  acres.  Of  this  extent 
ahont  1S.0M  aerea  an  annually  under  rye-grass  and 

clover. 

Lime  being  abundant  and  clieaply  obtained,  is  very  ^'e- 
nerally  used  for*  manure.  Gimpost  dun^'-hiLs  are  very 
common,  and  in  a  smaller  degree  marl,  peat,  coal-ashes, 
and  aea-weed  are  applied  to  certain  soils  and  crops. 

For  particulars  concerning  the  rotation  of  craiw,  which  i* 
very  various  in  different  parishes,  see  Tht  New  ^Httimt 
Account  of  Scotland.  No*.  X.  and  XIII. 

The  county  of  Fife  has  been  long  distin^rmshed  fur  liio 
t'Xcellence  of  its  hre^M!  of  black  cattle.  The  prevailing 
colour  IS  black,  though  in  the  true  county  breed  every 
variety  of  colour  is  found.  The  body  has  a  round  and  bulky 
form.  The  bone  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  caimse,  Tlw 
limbs  are  short  and  well  proportioned;  the  skin  aoA;and 
the  horns  small,  white,  bendmg  forward,  and  erect  at  the 
points.  ITie  head  h  small,  but  very  full  about  the  eats  and 
thro:u,  and  finely  diminished  at  the  muzzle.  Thev  are 
hardy,  fleot,  tnivel  well  ;  are  t.ime.  docile,  and  excelknt  for 
work  in  the  plouifh  or  carl,  and  thev  fatten  (juickjy  and  All 
Up  well  at  all  the  choice  points.  When  fat,  they  bring  a 
much  higher  price  nt  Smithilcld  market  than  any  other 
kind,  and  are  selected  by  the  English  butchers  for  the  tables 
of  thetr  most  Inxuriotis  ctutomers.  A  Pilt  bullock  wfll 
often  bring  a  higher  prfce  in  the  London  market  than  an 
Knsilish  one  ten  stone  heavier  and  eiiuallv  f.it.  The  Fife 
cfiws  are  also  of  hiyh  repute  in  the  dairy  The  best  give 
from  tive  to  seven  gallons  of  mtlk  per  day.  'I'hey  are  usually 
milked  thrice  in  the  day.  Calves  are  sometimes  partly  ttd 
on  hav-tea  and  oatmeal'-grueL  The  number  of  milk-cowa 
in  Pim  at  the  time  of  the  *  Agricultural  Survey'  ( 1 800)  was 
stated  at  10,000,  and  the  whole  stock  of  black  cattle  at  up< 
wards  of  (itt.otfO.  The  Ayrshire.  Tees^ter,  and  some 
Hnplish  hrted.s  have  been,  it  is  thought,  injudiciously  intro- 
duced, since  none  possess  qualities  superior  to  those  of  the 
native  breed.  Sheep  are  not  very  numerous  in  Fife,  buf 
recently  a  large  number  have  been  slaughtered  at  Kirkaldr 
and  sent  by  the  steam-vessels  to  f/mdon.  The  flocks  are 
small,  chiefly  of  the  Cheviot  In  (  1  Hogs,  though  not  con- 
fiidered  as  a  primary  article  ot  Winning  stock,  have  lately 
become  very  numerous  ;  and  arc  kept  by  alt  the  farmers 
and  cottagers  for  the  domestic  supply  of  pork  and  baoon.  A 
few  cargoe.^  of  them  are  exporter  to  the  London  and  otbw 
markets.  The  breed  of  honas.  which  fbrmerly  wen  email, 
unsightly,  and  ill  suited  either  fat  saddle  or  hamees,  haa 
been  greatly  improvrri  A!!  kinds  of  poultry  nnd  pigeons 
are  abundant  and  skiltuUy  reared.  Modern  improvements 
in  a(rricultural  implements  are  adopted  throu;;hout  the 
county.  Throshincr-machincs,  some  of  which  are  driven 
by  steam,  iron  ])°.ou(;h>.  &e..  arc  in  common  Use.  The 
average  rent  of  land  in  l8io  was  22«.  Sd.  per  aen.  Farm 
leases  are  generally  for  19  years.  LabetSnn*  wages  an 
generally  about  l«.  6d.  per  day  for  men,  and  9ff  fur  women, 
and  many  are  paid  with  provisions  instead  of  ujoiuy.  There 
are  several  active  uijncultural  societies  in  the  county. 

Mcmxufactures  and  Commerce.— SmaXl  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries for  the  manufacture  of  malt  liquor  and  malt  spirits 
are  ntunerotis.  About  twentr  flour-mills  an  empl^d  in 
Binding  wheat  and  oats,  ana  not  less  than  4&,900  ewti.  of 
pot-barley  are  mannihetured,  chiefly  for  home  consumption. 
The  southern  side  of  Fif^hire  being  washed  by  the  sea. 
and  abounding  in  coal,  is  most  advantageously  suiiated  for 
Ihe  manufacture  of  sea-salt:  accordingly  thiii  busmen  has 
been  here  established  for  several  centuries,  chiefly  at  Dy- 
sart,  Kirkaldy,  and  at  several  other  places  on  the  coast. 
Thaannualquantitymanulkctured  isaoout  1 00,000  bnihel*. 
The  annual  produce  of  the  ooal-flelds  in  the  western 
oarfshes  of  Anerdour,  Dalgety,  Intrerkeitbing.  and  Dun- 
fennlinc,  is  about  210,000  tons.  Fordel  Colliery  yields  an- 
nually 7  0,000  tons.  About  10,000  ox  and  cow  hides,  as 
many  calf-skm-i.  and  some  seal-skins,  are  annually  tanned 
and  Ures.«»e<i  ut  Kirkaldy,  Cupar,  Auchtermucbty,  and  Falk- 
land, for  which  are  consumed  annually  about  600  tons  of 
oak-bark.  About  300.000  ponwla  ef  soap  are  manufactured, 
and  200,000  pounds  of  candles.  At  Cupar,  Kirkaldy,  and 
Lev,  1,  .^  1,:  "-OO.OOO  bricks  nnd  tiles  are  made  annually, 
and  iit  liariiU-land  a  l«r;,'e  rpiantity  of  vitriol  is  inanufac- 
tnred.  .\t  I>y'sart,  forty  years  ago,  about  a  hundred  smiths 
made  annually  twelve  millions  of  nails,  value  2000/.,  but 
this  manufkcture  is  now  almost  whoHf  cBacontinued. 

The  manufactur*  «f  linen  is  mm  nUinain  and  «ti> 
luablsb  and  employs  n  HMfc  lnfH  wAm  af  fcndi  ftatt 
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any  oilier  in  ibe  county.    The  tlifferoiit  kinds  of  linen 
gjuxls  raanufactured  are  daroahks,  (iiapiis.  chocks,  ticks, 
0»iuiburB«»  and  SilesiM  or  brown  linens,  besides  plain 
Unett  of  variotu  (Unict  fyt  thirtbg  and  other  domestic  pur- 
poses. Diuniusk":  and  diapen  are  made  c^fly  at  Dunfiarm- 
fine.   [Di  sftRMLi.NK.]   Checks  and  ticka  are  iiumu&o> 
twrcd  principally  at  Kirkaldy,  Dysart,  aud  their  imwediata 
neighbourhood.     Silesias,  Dowlas  sheetings,  Osnaburgs, 
wuidow-blinds,  &c.,  are  made  in  great  quantities  in  New- 
burgb,  Abbotehall,  AuebteoDUobty,  Monimail,  Falkland, 
CnparCCuFAxl.  Kettle,  Stnthmifto,  Leslie.  Markincb,  Ken- 
noway,  Leven.  Larpo,  East  Wcmy->s,  King's  Barns,  and  by 
numerous  individual  weavers  sL-uuorf<l  in  every  part  of  the 
counly.  The  following  statements  ofdie  parooluul  clergymen 
relating  to  some  particular  places  are  taken  from  the  *  New 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.'  In  the  paiidk  of  Monimail 
the  value  of  the  labour  emplmd  iu  the  Unen  maDufacture  is 
about  3000/.  per  annum.  Tlie  hoora  of  wwfk  are  very  Ion  ^, 
allowing  Hitle  lime  for  rolaxatinn.    The  DowIun  slu-etint; 
manufactured  at  Nowburgh  fnuU  a  ready  markt?t  m  Lon- 
don, Leeds,  Manchester,  and  in  the  Wt-st  Indies  and  South 
America.  Thirteen  roaster-tradesmen  employ  all  the  weavers 
in  Newburgh,  and  in  probably  twenty  other  towns  and  vil- 
lages.  The  value  of  the  aneot  fabric  is  about  61.  per  web 
of  140  >'ards  1  yard  wide,  and  about  24/.  when  the  width  is 
3  yards.    The  number  of  liands  in  Newburgh  employed  in 
winding  bobbins  is  about  ooO  ;  looms,  j7ij;  number  of  webs 
anniially  manufactured,  .ii.ouit — containing  830,000  spindles 
of  yam,  of  wtdch  tlw  C4Mt,  iocludiug  bkaehing,  is  about 
130,000/1  In  tbe  perish  of  Kettle  the  munlier  of  looms  is 
380 1  average  wapea  received  hv  the  %Teaver8  4s,  6d.  per 
week.    In  the  town  of  Leslie  there  are        weavers;  the 
best  earn  one  shilling  per  day  by  working  12  or  11  'hours. 
Six  flax-mills  in  the  parish  flfnploy  between  two  and  three 
hundred  hands.  12  hours  evety  aay ;  average  daily  wages  of 
tnen  2*.  fid  and  3«. ;  of  mmeii  about  lod. ;  and  of  boys  and 
gvls  about  4(1  Three  bleachfields  employ  140  men  and 
v<mien  10  hvar:-  ;H  r  day ;  men's  daily  waj^cs  I  .v.  ^J.,  'v  /s 
lOrf.    The  workers  in  the  mills  present  a  far  les>s  htaliliy 
appearance  than  the  bleachers,  though  of  late  the  requisite 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  ventilation  of  the  rooms. 
In  the  parish  of  Dysart  about  2090  looms  are  employed  in 
making  checks  and  ticks.  The  annual  quantity  manufac- 
tured is  about  3 1,007.000  yards,  value  not  less  than  1S0.300/. 
It  is  sent  to  Glasgow,  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Not- 
tintrbam,  and  Lcteds ;  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to 
the  Kastand  West  Indies.   Between  five  and  six  thousand 
bandit  arc  employed  in  tbe  parish,  in  weaving,  winding, 
&c„  and  the  number  of  looms  employed  out  of  the  parish 
exceeds  lUOO.    Some  of  the  weavers  work  fmin  fovir  or  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  ten  or  cloven  at  nif^ht  to  earn 
Ivd.  or  li.  per  day,  V.      li   I  ii  urse  is  very  injurious  to  both 
tbe  body  and  mind.    At  the  mill  where  tiax  u  spun  the 
work>people  are  employed  from  half-past  five  in  the  morn- 
ing to  eight  at  night*  tM  women  eatnmg  from  1$.  to  i«.  2d. 
per  day.  (Ntw  8tolt«fu»/  Aeeount  nf  Seotfand,  No.  X.,  p. 

138.)  It  k  estimated  that,  in  the  flax-mil!-;  nf  il  i,  uiity, 
2240  persons  are  employed,  and  thai  tiiev  nuunilaeLure 
6d00  tons  uf  Ilax.  the  value  of  which  is  ^:1k,750/. 

FtMheries. — B*»ides  cuusi^rable  lialmon  fisheries  in  the 
rivers  Leven  and  Eden,  and  at  Newburgh,  the  herring 
fisheries  along  the  north-eastern,  eastern,  and  southern 
coasts  are  extensive,  and  large  exportation*  of  the  produce 
are  made,  especially  from  the  ports  situated  between  St.  An- 
drews and  Inverkcithai^.  Cod,  turbot,  haddock,  and  the 
otlier  common  species  of  sea-fish  are  taken  off  the  eaalem 
eoest,  and  conv^ed  to  the  market  of  Edinburgh. 

Shipping. — Tne  shipping  belonging  to  the  tmall  porta  of 
Flfeshire  c<insist9  rhielly  of  bri^s  and  sloops  for  the  eoa.'.ting 
trade,  as  the  eonliguity  of  the  great  ports  of  Leith  and 
Dundee  affords  the  (■uiuenience  of  steam  conveyance  to 
London  and  other  distant  places.  There  arc  however  a 
eooiidfltable  number  of  veuels  engaged  in  tbe  Baltic,  Aroe- 
ricatti  and  Aiutnliao  trade,  and  a  few  are  cropbqrod  in  tbe 
Greenland  whale  flthery. 

A/i/i(juilii  — This  <  i  i[irv  once  formed  a  part  of  the  dis- 
trict which,  being  bounded  un  the  north  and  south  by  the 
Tay  and  the  Fortu,  and  extending  from  the  Ochil  hills  on 
the  west  to  tlie  German  ocean  on  the  east,  was  called  Ross, 
which,  in  the  Gothic  or  Pletish  language,  aignifiea  penin- 
sula. Hence  tbe  part  now  comprising  the  county  of  KinroEs 
was  antiently  called  Keao-roas,  head  of  the  peninsula.  6o 
 1 — ^  of  th»  peninsula,  and  Muokim  the 
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old  name  of  Fifeness,  means  the  pomt  or  "snout  uf  ft* 
penni^ula. 

The  ungm  of  the  name  of  Fife  has  puzxied  ail  lite  aui- 
quarian  writers  on  this  pnrt  of  the  county.  The  monkiih 
chronidea  attribute  it  to  Fifiia  Duffww  a  cbiaAato  who  na- 
dered  eimnent  rernces  in  the  ware  of  the  OsMemaa*. 

This  county  originally,  like  all  the  surface  of  Scotland,  was 
one  continuous  forest,  varied  only  by  swamps  and  tracts  of 
furze  and  heath  overrun  with  ferocious  wolves  and  other 
wild  animals,  especially  boars  of  eoomioiift  iiie.  The  is- 
tient  history  of  its  people  ia  involved  in  great  ehscoiily. 
Prior  to  the  eleventh  century,  this  district  was  cither  the 
property  or  whollv  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  powerful  • 
Th  i"r-  ;f  Fife,  wIjo  bore  the  family  title  of  Macduff.  Dun-! 
can  Macduff  was  created  first  earl  of  Fife  by  Kinglimkuln' 
Canmore  (Malcolm  the  Third)  at  his  first  parliament  bcM 
at  Forfar  about  the  year  1057.  This  DuDcan  baiuaa»a 
of  great  property  and  power,  was  much  dreadea  by  the 
tyrant  Macbeth.  Ifis  influence  disposed  his  countrMr.e:  'o 
join  the  Eiiglisli  who  came  with  Malcolm  Conmurc. 
the  restoration  of  the  latter  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  *m 
accomplished  by  bus  important  counsels.  For  these  tad 
other  u;ood  services  ^-rcat  honouia  attd  privileges  wen  be- 
8to«-ed  upon  him.  One  of  the  most  rernvkaUe  of  the  is* 
munities  jj;rauted  by  the  king  was  connected  with  theeorisfls 
cross  of  Macduff*,  hereafter  noticed.  Of  Duncan  Maoii  T. 
who  h  interesting  as  the  ancestor  of  several  exi&t^ug  i>tiw.<i3 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  county,  and  as  being  m 
of  the  most  conapieuou*  (diaiaelcra  in  Sbakspeare's  tisgc^ 
of  Macbeth,  an  elaborate  aeoonnt  haa  been  ooBeetad  hf  ihs 
learned  and  voluminous  antiquarian,  l>r.  Sibbald,  frrm  r  i 
merou-s  monastic  and  other  documents.  This  anil  s.ai^af 
aciounts  of  the  successive  earls  of  Fife  comprise  chaptei  1 
of  section  3  in  the  Doctor's  topographical  work,  i4  »hicl 
the  full  title  is  as  follows—'  The  History,  antieat  aod  tj» 
dem,  of  the  Sherifldoms  of  Fife  and  Kinnriti  giving  a  do* 
scription  of  both,  and  of  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Tsj. 


the  Island.H  in  them,  with 


f-coiint  of  the  ro\al  Stil^inl 


Castle?,  and  uf  the  royal  Mnrghsand  Porta,  religious Hwi'<^ 
and  Schools,  and  most  remarkable  houses  of  the  nobfjir 
and  gentry,  and  of  the  natural  Products  of  the  iaods  las 
waters  ;  by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  M.D..  new  ed.,  CvpsrFda 
1603.'  Chapters  4,  5.  and  6  describe  tlie  lan^uagt,  ea» 
toms,  religion,  &c.  of  the  Caleoonian  and  Pirtish  uibabilaM 
of  Fife,  slujwme;  from  Tacitus,  Bede,  and  many  other  auijo 
nti«»  that  they  were  red-headed  and  big-limbed  (ru'ila 
comm,  magni  artua).  Qm^  7  deacribes  the  invastoti.  ip- 
mination,  and  lemaiamg  noimnenta  and  icbcs  of  tlx 
Romans ;  and  in  chap.  8  are  deaeribed  th*  wars  and  rtk- 
mities  caused  by  the  invasions  of  tbe  county  by  the  Danw. 
After  the  teriiiiiiation  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  earl-,  vhc* 
chief  residences  were  at  Cupar  and  Falkland,  ami 
courts  had  full  powers  to  decide  all  civil  and  cnimnal  qtr^- 
tions,  the  most  considerable  jurisdiction  was  thai  oi  il* 
sheriCb  and  atewarda,  and  the  baillieriea  of  tbe  eburdunes, 
and  wherever  the  king  bad  a  seat  there  was  a  eamtibB- 
larium.  Fifeshire  was  the  district  where  the  Scottish  Pre-- 
byterian  reformation  commenced.  The  inhabitant* 
strenuous  supporters  of  the  Covenajiu-rs.  aial  still  :MDa:n 
staunch  adbetenta  of  eecUesiastical  Presbyterianism.  ^hxh 
however  differs  virtually  not  much  from  the BpiscepalttDitia 
to  which  it  is  nominally  o]>po8ed.  There  arc  63  parishts  »fld 
as  many  Presbyterian  churches,  besides  about  4V  meetiD^.- 
houses  of  Presbyterian  disst!nters,  but  only  4  cj'i-vv.il 
chapels.  The  county  turms  an  ecclesiastical  synod,  ^^mi^A 
into  4  presbyteries. 

Thu  county  contains  a  grant  rnnnher  of  aotitnt  eai£ri» 
onee  tbe  dwellings  of  powerful  nobles,  but  now  aitk: 
fallen  or  fallini;  into  decay.  Some  of  those  ruin;  are  truly 
maifnificcnt,  and  are  striking  monumentJi  of  the  taite  afld 
o])ulencc  of  the  feudal  and  monkish  ages.  In  the  town  ol 
8t.  Andrews  the  remains  of  several  superb  smeOUM  tra 
still  tQ  be  seen.  [St.  Andrkws.]  In  Dunftrndine  toe  tbi* 
are  vestiges  of  many  antieiit  buildings  of  great  extentsad 
ms^nificcncc.  [Dunfbruline.]  Near  Newburgh.  in  the 
initfdie  of  a  lart;e  ami  fertile  Held,  rising  ^'n:l>  frum  ibc 
margin  of  the  Tay,  stand  the  \enerable  nuns  of  ih«  abbtv 
of  Lindores,  clothed  with  clusters  of  ivy.  It  was  fouudeJ 
by  David,  earl  of  Huntington,  in  1178,  in  eoumamonOMo 
of  his  taking  Ptotlemalii  in  the  Holy  Land,  was  bssHwa 

on  the  Benedictine  nionk«!.  nnd  \vns  onr  if  the  rIH»tri(^^F 
endowed  monasteries  in  iicotiand.  Stalely  fruu  tn*  a* 
ftwatkelloonof  itiioieeiaMndhdk  uAMftUm  f^ 
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tersperMii  with  ivy,  hazel,  and  wild  flowers  of  various  and 
hriUiant  lines,  which  rlmg  to  the  mouldering  fragments  of 
the  walls.  The  whole  pruduoes  a  very  picturesque  cfTect 
III  tbe  same  neighbourhood  are  the  remains  of  two  very 
•ttriooi  anlient  croim.  Oaa,  caUed  tbe  erou  of  Muedrum 
«r  Higridfai  (a  aaintX  wmnts  of  a  pedimmt  or  plinth,  with 
an  upriirht  shaft  adorned  with  remarkable  sculptures  of 
HniraaU  und  scrolls,  (See  an  en(;raving  and  description  in 
The  AV/r  Statistiral  Account  nf  Scotltttul,  No.  x.,  p.  68.) 
Many  similar  crosses,  found  in  this  and  the  adjoining 
counties,  are  traditionally  assigned  to  the  age  of  Kin§; 
Arthur,  about  a-o.  800.  The  other  is  the  &mous  croas  of 
Macduff,  oa  the  Odiill  billa,  everlookinc  the  beautiful 
valley  of  Stratheam.  It  now  consists  only  of  one  large 
block  of  (Veestone,  forrains:  base  of  a  sculptured  shaft, 
which,  in  ]."i,V'.  <U'siriivctl  liv  tlic  mob  uf  fanatic  re- 
formers on  thuir  way  from  I'ertii  to  the  abbey  of  Lindores. 
It  is  surrounded  by  cairns  and  tumuli,  containing,  it  is  said, 
the  remains  of  th^  who,  having  committed  murder,  tied 
to  this  cross,  but  failed  in  establisning  their  elaims  of  kin- 
ahip  with  the  powerful  thane,  who  oMda  it  a  MPOtnary  Sat 
his  family ;  and  the  neighbouring  mstieB  relate  bov  be- 
nighted travellers  Ixne  litiirtl  the  shrieks  of  their  ghosts. 
The  following  lines  from  Sir  Waller  Scott's  poem  on  thin 
'•nteraitiiiB  iiomnMiit  aie  lIiMly  daMri|itivas— 

•  Marie  that  fraMOl^ 
I  mena  that  nmsh-b«wn  blodt  M  IMIHrailaaak 

l>)acr<l  nn  tlin  lamiuit  of  thii  niaaDtuia-|WtiL 
(Nmimauilini;  |>i(Hpm:t  wide  oVr  lirlil  and  Ml, 
Anil  pruplml  TilUx«  aoit  extfndfd  mcxiriu4. 
Awl  lha  <ri4r  ocnn  and  majestke  Tay, 
To  llie  fat  diaiaut  Qramptani.    Do  not  irem  tl 

Drt.ioh'-d  hy  •tirm  am!  thiinrirr    "Ihai  the  iir<li  »l«l 
Oil  siiicli,  io  aaticnt  limra,  a  cron,  » ;u  n-mt?.! 
Caned  wUb  «Vils «Uch  fuird  |>hil'>lu^'islii : 
And  lha  •raMi  H  HA  ei»airn>orat« 
Wm»  dwk,  iMMM,  4m4  nndiaiiMUttluttto 
A*  ««« lha  aysdc  flhaiaolm  Ulian.* 

The  wonrlrnu';  words  here  nlhuU  d  to  hsvelweD  prcsencd 
hy  Sir  Jarno  ISulfuur.  the  culebruU'd  annalist,  as  follow: — 

■l  wloTitrtna  tie  ^«^bmta  Imrtna 

Ifelitt*.  at  hK'i'In'Irum  nil  r  lim  st?i-  lani  tivt  t.-it>niin. 
Aeeipe  iiuvkridrm  lupai  limthida  Umlhida  labnim.' 

Mr.  Cunningham,  in  his  learned  Essay  on  thU  sini^ular 
inscription,  Poii>i'K'r>i  ll.c  wnrds  with  which  tliu  Latin  is 
intermixed  as  Saxon  Latinized  ;  and  the  writing  he  believes 
to  be  a  charter  from  Malcolm  Canmore  to  Ma-dufT,  in 
virtuff  of  which  the  latter  reigned  over  '  tbe  ktqgdoia  of 
Fife'  by  a  tenure  similar  to  that  by  which  the  Ibmpy  Hllgjt 
Lupus  held  ftom  William  the  GoDquerar  the  goffWiiDWiit 
of  tbe  county  of  Chester. 

Besides  the  abbey  of  Liiidores,  there  an-  n  inaliis  of  many 
other  religious  houMJs,  as  the  abbeys  of  Inchcolni  and  ui' 
Balmerino,  the  priory  of  Pittenweem,  &c.,  fur  descriptions 
of  which  we  refer  to  Grose's 'Antiquities,'  Dr.  Sibbald's 
-  History  of  Fife.*  and 'The  Bcautic.i  of  Scodand,' VoL  iv. 
Tbe  large  palaoe  «r  eaaUe  of  Falkland  daaonw  par- 
ticular notice.  It  waa  one  of  tbe  seats  of  the  Maednlls, 

tlic  thanes  of  Fife.  By  Kint;  .lames  V.  it  was  t;roatI\ 
enlarged  uihI  ornamented,  und  made  ii  royal  residence; 
bein^  plcasanlly  ^ltuatl•li  m  the  midst  of  a  fine  country 
fur  the  enjoyment  of  deer  and  boar  hunting.  The  south 
front  is  yet  entire,  and  partly  inhabited.  In  the  parish 
of  Moninail  ataods  an  old  tower,  knoira  aa  fiethune'a  or 
Beaton's  Tower.  It  formed  part  of  tbe  pehee  of  tbe  arch- 
bishops if  St  Andrews,  and  in  I5G0  was  the  residence  of 
Conlin  :1  Bclhune,  who  is  several  times  distinctly  repre- 
sciitivl  the  walU  iti  ;  ilievo  with  his  cap  on,  togetlior  with 
I  he  arms  of  the  Bolbune  family.  Tbe  castle  of  Hosythe, 
ii.  ar  ItivurkeithingiStandaonaraekaunoillldedby  the  sea. 
It  consists  of  a  large  Mraare  tower,  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins 
uf  an  extensive  pile  (^buildings.  Sculptures  and^inaerip- 
tions  remain  on  some  of  the  interior  walls.  The  castlo 
iff  Loch  Orr  stands  in  the  middle  of  this  loch,  in  the 
parish  of  Ralin^jry.  It  was  buih  in  the  tune  of  Malcolm 
UunmurL'.  and  consists  uf  a  tower  and  other  buddings 
Rurruun'k  l  by  a  stnmg  wall.  The  ruins  formed  a  beau- 
tiful object  in  the  lake  before  it  was  drained.  Seafield 
Tower  is  an  old  ruin  on  a  rock  by  the  shore,  in  the 
parish  of  Kinghom.  The  castle  of  Ravenseraig  stands 
alao  on  a  precipitous  crag  projecting  into  tbe  sea,  in  the 
iiah  of  I^.sart.  It  was  mhaUled  in  4bn  tine  of  (Mirer 
P.  C,  No.  628. 


Cromwell,  ami  has  been  the  scene  of  romantic  legends. 
Macdnll's  Castle  at  East  Wcmyss  stands  on  a  i%h  ciiS 
overlooking  the  sea.  Two  square  towers  and  some  of  tne 
surrounding  wall  still  remain.  There  are  several  other 
castles  of  Macduff  in  other  parte  of  tbe  oonntgr*  Craig 
Hall,  in  tbe  paiiab  of  Oarea,  Is  an  extensive  mm  on  tbe 
bank  of  a  beautifbl  glen  niLd  wiih  hixuriant  trees.  It 
was  the  seat  of  SirTTioma-,  Hope,  Cliarles  l.'s  advocate. 
In  ihr  same  j  ari.sh  is  T,ir\ci  Tower,  a  beautiful  oM  fabric 
of  liewn  stone,  24  feet  SKjuare  and  50  feet  in  height 
It  stands  on  high  ground,  and  is  seen  at  a  great  distance. 
From  the  battlement  on  tbe  ti^  tbe  gnat  thickness  of 
tbe  walls,  and  smallnesa  of  the  vindowa  or  bop-boles,  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  reftig«  and  defence.  Bal- 
gonic  Castle,  in  the  parish  of  Markinch,  is  a  fabric  of  irreat 
antiquity  and  streni;tli,  built  probably  in  the  twelfth  i  enuirv. 
with  the  castle  of  l>Hh  Leven,  which  it  much  rescmblcN. 
It  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  (he  river  l>even,  alnml  40  feet 
above  the  water.  An  embattled  tower,  45  feet  by  36.  rises 80 
feet  in  height,  in  a  quadrangular  court,  with  other  buildings, 
aurroundea  by  a  wall  and  ditch.  The  ruins  of  tbe  tower 
of  Batweane.  in  the  parish  of  Abbots  Hall,  are  interesting. 
Si  having  been  the  residence  of  the  famous  saiie,  pro|diei. 
or  wizard.  Sir  Michael  Scott.  The  walls  are  nearly  7  feet 
III  thtciiness.  On  the  battlements,  which  were  about  60 
feet  from  the  base,  tradition  describes  the  white-haired  old 
man  as  accustomed  to  sit  at  midnight  watching  and  con- 
versing with  tbe  stars.  Ue  waa  bora  at  this  puoa  in  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  became  a  great 
proficient  in  malliematics,  scholastic  theology,  medicine, 
alchemy,  astrology  ,  ainl  divination,  by  studying  successively 
at  the  universities  of  Oxfoni,  Pans,  ."ind  Padua,  and  in  Ger- 
many and  Norway.  He  is  celebrated  in  JUante's  'Inferno, 
canto  JO.  and  ui  Sir  Walty  Seotf a '  Lay  of  tbe  Lait  Min- 
strel.' 

I  n  tliis  county  are  fbund  a  remarkable  number  and  variety 
of  the  vestipes  of  the  Caledonian  and  Pictish  inhabitants, 
and  of  (heir  Roman  and  Danish  invaders,  anlieul  mili- 
tary forts  innnnds  ul  etir  ampraent,  groups  of  Druidical 
lithoi,  cairns,  tuniuli,  barrows,  stune-cofiins.  skeletons, 
Celtic  sepulchral  urns,  spear  and  arrow  heads  of  flint, 
swords  and  battle-axea  <^  brasa  and  bell-metal,  nroanao, 
fonta,  beads,  Roman  and  other  eoins^  weapons,  &e.  One 
of  the  small  conical  hills  called  cairns,  openc<l  not  long  ago 
in  the  parish  of  Scoonie.  contained,  besides  a  large  quantity 
of  loose  human  bones,  twenty  stone  coffins,  formetl  wnh 
rough  slabs  cemented  with  clay.  They  held  some  moulder- 
ing skeletons  and  small  Celtic  urns  of  clay  filled  with  cal- 
cined bones.  A  finely  ornamented  stone  font,  seulptuiea 
with  nuBMious  coats  of  arms  of  tbe  antient  ftmilies,  baa 
been  diaiMMied  in  Uie  parish  of  Inverkeitbing.  1 1  may  be 
here  also  mentioned  that  tbe  roof  and  walls  of  Earl's  Hall, 
a  venerable  old  edifice  in  the  parish  i  f  Leuchars,  are 
crowded  with  sculptured  arms,  cresis,  and  inscriptions.  In 
the  sanie  parwli  an  urn.  containing  about  loO  perfectly 
presened  silver  coins  of  the  Kouuii  emperors,  wes  turned 
up  by  the  plough.  Part  of  the  church  in  this  pariah  waa 
built  about  the  year  1100,  andaxhibits  the  meet  mteresting 
specimen  in  Scotland  of  tbe  Saxon  style  of  architecture: 
llu"  mativinn  of  ihe  earl  of  Rothes  at  Le,lie  contains  curious 
und  valuable  collections  of  old  manuscripts,  paintings,  and 
tapestry.  In  Chambers's  '  Picture  of  Scotland'  (-2  vols.  8vo. 
18:i7,  pp.  163--''i.'j  I  there  ,ire  notices  of  the  most  picturesque 
objects  and  inteicsimj;  hisiorical  an<l  legendary  facts  con 
nected  with  the  abbey  and  palace  of  l>unierniUne,  Falkland 
palace^  the  Valley  of  tbe  Eden,  or  Howe  of  Fife,  tbe  cattle 
and  colleges  of  St.  Andrews,  Ravensicraig  castle.  S^c  From 
Dunikier  Law,  and  several  other  elevated  j  unu.s.  the  view 
extends  beyond  the  county  on  i-veiy  sidi;. 

Among  the  eminent  individuals  who  have  been  Datives 
of  Fiftlbire  may  be  mentioned  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  ^ie  sn- 
tiquary;  Dr.  Andrew  Marshall,  distinguished  in  medicine 
and  anatomy ;  Bishop  Sage,  a  learned  ecclesiaatieal  writer ; 
Robert  Adun,  an  eminent  architect;  Dr.  Watson,  who 
wrote  tbe  life  of  Lord  Gordon  ;  Professor  Tennant,  of  the 
university  of  St.  .Andrews,  a  distinguished  oriental  scluilar; 
Admiral  Greig,  whose  abdiUes  raised  him  to  tluj  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Russian  navy.  l>r.  Pitcairii  was  a  native  cf 
Leslie.  Dr.  Adam  Smith  w  as  a  native  of  ICirkaldy,  where 
not  only  the  house  but  the  room  is  shown  in  wbidi  ne  com- 
posed 'The  Wealth  of  Nationa'  It  was  m  tbe  pariah  of 
Laalie  that,  wbm  n  diHd,  be  was  accidentally  leh  in  the 
flaUs  and  atolHi  by  gjMea.  f^ilie  Green  is  said  by  Allap 
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Hamsay  to  be  the  hoene  of  Kui^  Jamest  tW  FifiU**  poem  of 
*  Qirisl's  Kirk  OD  the  Green.' 

CM«f^roiDiM/—CuMr  is  tbe  county  town.  The  two  other 
prindpat  towns  are  Dnnfennline  and  Bt.  Andrewe.  Hie 

former  i;  important  as  a  populous  centre  of  the  linen  manu- 
fart  (ire,  the  latter  as  the  seat  of  the  oldest  university  in  Soot- 
land.  Of  these  three  places  separate  descriptions  are  given 
under  their  respective  uami^.  The  number  of  smaller  towns 
and  villages  is  about  40,  lying  chiefly  on  the  line  of  coast. 
A  detail«l  description  of  each  is  given  in  771^  Nett  Statii- 
Ueal  Account  Scotland.  There  are  13  royal  burghs, 
namely.  St.  Andrews.  East  and  West  Anstrutber,  Burnt- 
island, Crail,  Dysart,  Inverkeithint;,  Kilrenny,  Kinghom, 
Kirkaldy,  Pittenweem.  Cupar,  and  Dunfermline.  All  these, 
with  the  exceptbn  of  the  two  last,  me  sea-ports:  but  in 
general  thev  have  greatly  deelined  f'rani  their  antieiit  pros- 
perity, and  are  now  comparaltvety  in  a  state  of  decay,  a 
net  which  is  owing  partly  to  their  having  originally  pos- 
aeMad.  like  all  other  royal  Irnqj^  an  enduaive  peivil^e  of 
trading,  but  principally  to  tbo  unioti  of  Seotfand  with  Eng- 
land, after  which  all  the  towns  <in  'he  roast  of  Fife  expe- 
rienced more  or  less  depression  iiuii  los.s  of  trade.  1  he 
population  of  those  hurchs.  inrludinsj  their  respective 
parishes,  is.  according  to  the  cen!>us  of  1831.  as  follows  : — 

Anstrutber,  burgh  and  parish.  1437;  Burntisland,  do., 
2366;  GraiU  do.,  1834;  Capar.  do,.  6473;  Dantemlino^ 
do.,  17,068;  Dysart,  do.,  7104;  InveAdlbillg.  do.,  3189; 
Kilrenny,  do..  1705  :  Kinghuni,  do..  2579;  Kirkaldy,  do., 
50.14;  Pittenweem,  do.,  do..  1317  :  St.  .\ndrews,  do..  5621. 

The  whole  populau on  of  the  county  in  1831  vt'as  128.800. 
The  increase  in  the  decennial  period  ftom  1801  to  1811 
was  8  per  cent ;  from  1811  to  1881,  13  per  eent. ;  from 
18S1  to  1831.  IS  percent 

Djnart  b  a  imul  antient  town  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  con- 
sisting of  three  narrow  slm  v-.  nf  v:},],-]-.  tl.p  cetitral,or  high 
street,  is  full  of  substaniial  old  ;kjum.>, i.i  u;imented  with  in- 
scriptions, dates,  and  piayzas  under  which  the  merchants  in 
olden  times  exposed  their  goods  for  sale.  It  was  made  a 
rogfil  alioat  the  jtwt  ISOO,  Sut  even  in  1450  its  salt- 
werln  mn  of  gseit  eiBteBt.  end  enpidied  the  prinoipel  places 
infieodandaadHollattid.  OontMroe,  domeetie  and  foreign, 
was  then  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  its  markets  exhi- 
bited a  very  superior  degree  of  mercantile  wealth  and 
activity.  At  present  the  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  on  the 
coast.  There  u  also  a  wet-dock,  but  the  shipping  consisbi 
of  only  a  few  brigs  and  sloops  engaged  principdly  in  the 
eswHrtiatioa  of  coal,  corn,  ana  other  agricultural  produce. 
Aflek-nfllaadoerthenvBralhelorygive  each  employment  to 
about  1 00  persons.  The  manufactateoflinen  bee  been  already 
noticed.  On  the  east  of  the  town  are  the  Red  Rock«.  th« 
Si  t  rie  i  f  superstitious  legends  of  the  burning  of  in  s 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  'Tales  of  a  Grandfather,' hus  largely 
used  a  MS.  possessed  by  the  earl  of  Rosslyn,  respecting  the 
antiquities  of  Dysart.  Some  roeiuorials  are  presened  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  army  wa»  quartered  in  this  town. 
A  curious  observation  mede  by  the.  ooUiefi  and  ninen 
here,  is  that,  some  boon  before  a  ttonn  of  wind  and  Tein, 
a  sound  coraf  s  fr  n  i  the  strata  in  the  coal-pits  and  iron- 
stone works  re«*niblin£^  thp  drone  of  a  batrpijie,  or  the  loud 
humming  of  a  bee,  accoii  ] m  i>  1  wit h  a  '  black  damp'  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pitswhicli  extinguishes  the  lamps.  In- 
verkeithing  is  a  small  market  and  po«t-tuwn  ncarDunferm- 
linebat  the  bottom  of  a  bav,  whioh  oocaMooally  afibrds  a  aafe 
aaylvm  fat  large Tessels  lying  in  the  LeiHi  roadt.  It  eon- 
lists  chiefly  of  nnp  -.trrn  t .  is  vnry  antient,  was  the  roval  re- 
sidence of  Da  vul  1«  uiiJ  Wiiw  iijade  a  royal  burgh  by  William 
the  Lion.  In  conjunction  with  Culross,  Queensferry,  and 
Stirling,  it  sends  one  member  to  parliament.  It.s  coasting 
trade  and  maritime  commerce  are  similar  to  tiiose  of  the 
bniKh*  alieadjr  mentioned.  Kilranny,  Anatrntber,  Pitten- 
^veem,8ndCiiul,areenain  aeapoita  and  flihing;  tovna  not  re- 
quiring  particular  notice,  thoxigh  in  common  with  the  other 
royal  burghs  many  interesting  facts  are  connected  with  their 
local  liisiui  \  uiid  antient  prosperity.  They  unite  in  sending 
one  member  to  parUament.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
Kingborn  and  Burntisland,  which  jointly  with  Dysart  and 
Bja£aldy  return  one  member  to  nerliament.  Kirkaldy 
narits  especial  notiM  as  a  plaoe  of  eonrideraUe  oommer- 
dal  importance.  It  was  antiently  a  seat  of  the  religious 
order  called  Keldees,  or  Culdees  (see  Toland'n  Nazarenut, 
l;ist  chup  ),  wheiirc  the  formation  of  its  ruuriL'  1'v  the  pre- 
iixure  of  the  word  kirk.  It  bekoged  to  the  abbots  of  Dun- 
i»  nqral  bugli  inthtyMrim  GhaitaaLiB 


1644  made  it  a  free  port  with  ttddiliunal  privileges  nnt 
jurisdiction.  At  this  period  it  possessed  100  ships,  and  lb» 
population  was  much  larger  than  at  present.  It  is  pleaaenlli 
situated  en  the  ahoie  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  forminc;  one 
handsome  street  nearly  two  miles  in  lengtlii  vhiob  haa  aaav 
iu  northern  extremity  the  large  village  of  l^hhead  wlMoe 
populatkin  exoe<'(ls  Piii  /d  Kirkiddy  of  lateyear^  li  is  rere.ved 
many  addition<t  and  iiuprovements  in  houses  unA  public 
buildings.  It  has  an  elegant  modern-built  church  and 
town-house  ;  with  a-ssem  bV  -rooms,  masonic  lodge,  sub- 
scription library,  reading-rooms,  and  public  grammar-school, 
and  is  Iwhtedvith  gaa.  The  market  ia  wall  auppUed,  and 
many  visiton  reeott  to  the  town  ai  a  bathing  fuee.  The 
harbour  has  been  rendered  very  r  ir.iniwl  imi?  Of  the  sins;!^ 
article  of  coal  about  60, (Mil)  mm-  aru  aanually  shipped, 
chiefly  to  places  on  the  coasi  i  ]  ,Si  inland.  Corn,  potatt>e», 
sheep,  and  pigs  also  form  large  items  of  exportation  to  Lon- 
don and  various  other  ports.  There  are  several  flacC'llulH 
an  extensive  nannfheture  ot  ooaraa  linen  flibiiei*  a«  unD> 
Ibondry.  taBUriaa,  a  large  wWaky  dietaiery,  aevaral  aalt- 
works,  breweries,  &c.  Tlie  harbours  of  Ellie  and  Newburgb 
on  the  Tay  are  safe  and  cotnmodious,  and  the  little  town  (A 
Newburgh  is  an  active  and  improving  place  of  commerce. 

Ihvtnoru,  Fairt,  &c. — ^The  county  is  divided  into  61 
parishea.  A  neat  and  accurate  map  of' these  parochial  divi- 
akm  ia  gimi  in  the  *  New  Statistical  Aoeount  of  Scotlan4' 
No.  13.  For  eeeleeiaatkal  purposes  it  is  divided  into  four 
presbyteries,  namely,  St  Andrews,  Cupar,  Kirkaldy,  and 
Dunfermline,  so  culled  from  the  presbyters  beine  appointed 
to  meet  at  these  places.  Ir.  all  the  towns  and  larp  - 
lages  uumerom  iiura  and  market.s  are  held  throughout  tbe 
year,  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  stock  and  produce  of  every 
kind,  as  well  as  for  all  articlea  of  domestic  conaumpCam, 
and  implemenu  of  agricultural  and  nunulheturinf  in- 
dustry. The  sUted  fcirs  in  the  county  amount  to  87 ;  nuMiy 
at  Cupar,  8 ;  at  Dunfermline,  8 ;  at  Falkland.  8 ;  at 
Leven,  7  ;  at  St.  Andrews,  G  ;  at  Inverkeithing,  i  ;  at  Cross- 
gates,  5  ;  at  Dysart,  4;  at  Auchtenuuchtv,  4;  at  Anstru- 
tber, 3 ;  at  Galine.  3;  at  Leuchars,  2 ;  at  LbsIic,  2  ;  at  Kii 
conquhar.  2;  at  Kinglaasie,  2 ;  »t  Pittlessie.  2;  aA  Ceres, 
2 ;  at  Colinsburgh.  2 ;  at  Kirkaldy,  2 ;  at  Kinghom.  t ;  at 
Newburgh.  2 ;  at  Strathmiglo,  t ;  atPathhaad.  S;  mtTeny- 
burn,  1  ;  at  Wemysa,  I. 

The  courts  for  trial  of  crituu  iir,J  civil  sui:--  .ir, — 1,  the 
burgh  courts  ;  2,  the  shenfls  courts  ;  3,  the  courts  of  tlw 
justice  of  peace. 

The  county  sends  one  member  to  parliament  and  tiw 
burghs,  as  ab0f»  alaled,  send  thne.  The  annnal  value  of 
real  nwperty,  aa  anaaaed  in  1818^  ifa*  40S»770ft  and  the 
valned  ivnt  36S,I9Cll 

I''4ucat\nn.  —  \n  this  county,  as  in  almost  every  other  id 
Scuilan<l,  tile  means  of  elementary  instruction  are  so  gene- 
rally i  >t.iljl[^hed  and  so  efficiently  administered  in  everr 
parish,  that  it  is  very  unusual  to  fln<i  an  instance,  even  i 
the  poorest  classes, of  hHUU^  to  read  and  write.  Aoe. 
to  the  parliamentaty  reporta  on  edoMtion  m  1818  tba  i 
berof  panehial  aehoototn  the  61  paikhea  of  FMbaline  was 
7 1 ,  of  which  the  annual  revenue  was  1 430/.,  and  tbe  nuto Vr 
of  children  taught  in  these  schools  was  3898.  There 
alsf)  of  unendowed  day-schools  13i,  teaching  6071  .*rbular», 
and  of  unendowed  Sunday  schools  59,  attended  by  liH 
children.  A  general  view  of  the  present  state  of  educatioa 
in  the  vrhele  eoanty  ia  not  ohiainaUe  from  the  *  New  Sm- 
tiitiflal  Aeeount  of  Seodand,'  as  repoita  of  only  aibant  half 
the  parishes  are  yet  published :  but  on  comparing  with  fanaer 
accounts  the  reports  of  some  particular  parishes  which  havf 
already  appeared,  the  extension  of  education  is  evident 
and  a  prugrtmive  improvement  in  the  moral  character  at 
the  people  appears  to  be  equally  evident.  Some  of  the 
parisoes  enjoy  tbe  advantage  of  several  large  donitfiom 
from  wealthy  philantbroputa  for  tbe  promotion  of  edaea- 
tiont  thus,  Mr.  Robert  Philip  bequeathed  about  80.000/.  to 
Kirkali^  and  three  adjoining  parish^  for  this  purpose 
Greek,  T^tin.  Mathematics,  and  tlii>  in  xlcrn  languages  art 
taught  in  many  of  the  parochial  schools.  Subscription  and 
circulating  libraries,  containing  several  hundred  volanm. 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  small  towns  and  villa^ea.  How- 
ever, in  manv  parishes,  especially  where  distillenea  are  aalB- 
blisbed.  pubiio-lMraBM  tsM  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liqooca  arc 
very  numerous.  In  the  small  parish  of  Dysart  the  nonber 
is  150.  Several  Savings'  Ranks  m  the  county  are 
enooiuased.  No  ooropttlsory  assessments  are  made  tat  iht 
MUif  Of  tk»  pair.  TtaafMai 
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oollactioiu  and  th«  interest  of  funded  donationb.  {New 
Statistiet4  Aa>vmt     Scotiand ;  Dr.  Thompsoii'ii  Survey  ; 
Dr.  SibSald's  Hittory ;  Beautiet  of  Scvtland,  v  >l  i\ 
Chalmers'  Caledonia  ;  MaeCiilloch's  Statittia  ;  i'ennaat'h 
7'our ,  r  irhumeniaru  Returru,  &c.) 

nFTKSNTH.  ia  mniio.  h  tlw  iatanil  of  tlw  doobb 
ootwv. 

Thu  py/t/'i'nfh  Stop  in  organs,  is  t-.in-u:  r  mntillio pipmi. 
tuned  I'm}  ucUvuH  higher  than  Ihii  tlia|>,t.^jiui$. 

FIFTH,  an  interval  in  music,  and  the  most  perfect  of 
•ODOords,  Um  octave  excepte<l.  Its  ratio  l<s  3  : 1.  [Concoso; 

Thmra  ara  Hum  kiod»  of  Fiftii>;  Uw  i^/M  F^ih,  the 
Mat  or  DiwAMtd  Fifth  (called  bIro  the  Imperfect  Fifth), 

and  the  Extreme  Sharp  or  Superfluous  Fifth  The  flrat 
(C,  g)  is  composed  oi'  three  whole  tones  and  a  semitone; 
the  second  (b.  r)of  two  whole  tones  and  two 
ilie  third  (c»  off  )  of  four  whole  tone*.  Ex.^— 
lit  tad.  ,  J  I  M. 


11   '  J.T1«5"H 


FIFTH  MONABCHY  IIBN,  a  sect  of'reli^onists, 
vhoM  disttapusbiafiMwtww  A  belief  ia  tb*  coniag  of  a 
fifth  iitiiwiwi  noiwrchy,  of 'Vhieh  J  Mut  Christ  ms  lo  be 

the  head,  while  the  Minis,  nnder  1  i>  personal  sovereignty, 
should  posses*  the  earth  Thtv  u^jpeared  in  England 
towards  the  close  of  tlu-  Proiectoratc ,  and  >n  IG6(),  a  few- 
months  afler  the  Restoration,  they  broke  uut  into  a  serious 
tumult  in  London  under  their  leader  Venner,  in  which 
many  of  them  lost  tluir  hves,  some  beiiig  killed  by  the 
milituy,  and  others  afterwanh  exeeated.  Several  Fifth 
Monarchy  Mi  ll  nlso  suffered  death  in  1GG2.  on  a  charge 
(most  probably  unfounded)  of  havini;  conspired  to  kill  ihc 
king  and  the  duke  of  York,  to  seize  the  Tower,  &c.  They 
are  the  »aiDe  who  were  sometimes  called  MiL-ninarians,  their 
notion  being  that  the  reiim  of  Christ  upon  earth  was  to  last 
for  a  thousand  years.  They  aeen  also,  fvom  the  extrava- 
gsnoa  end  vlotetioa  of  ootidnet  faito  «hidi  they  oooasionally 
broke  out,  to  have  been  confounded,  in  the  popular  imagina- 
tion, with  the  old  Anabaptists  of  Miinster.  [Anabaptists.] 

FIG,  the  Ficux  Carica  of  botanists,  is  a  small  trc«  with 
rough,  lobed,  deciduous  leavea^  naturally  inhabiting  the 
Temperate  parts  of  Asia,  and  now  aoomUMlty  etdtivated  in 
Europe  for  the  sake  of  ita  fruit. 

In  the  fertile  islands  of  the  Vediterrancan,  in  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Greece,  and  even  so  Ihr  north  as  the  south  of 
France,  the  fruit  is  so  well  ripened  as  to  form  a  valuable 
article  of  export  iU  i  in  a  dried  state.  A  thousand  tons 
arc  annually  imported  into  Great  Britain  alone.  The  fhiit 
is  grown  with  wMiie  success  even  in  the  southern  and  milder 
parts  of  England,  but  it  is  seldom  found  in  the  northern 
parts  or  in  Scotland,  except  under  ghuM.  It  is  only  as  an 
ebiaot  of  oultiTatioa  in  this  oountry  timi «»  hav«  to  eon- 
subr  it  in  this  titaee. 

The  nomenclature  of  figs  is  in  a  preati  i  >r;ite  of  con- 
tusion than  that  of  most  other  fruits,  and  tiiu  dL!.criptioiis  of 
them  gtnexallv  so  imperfect  that  the  same  kind  is  thrown  in 
diflbrent  parti*  of  ihu  country  under  many  different  names ; 
an  account  of  their  synonyms,  as  far  as  they  have  been 
determined,  will  be  found  in  the  Horticaltiiial  Society's 
Piniit  Catalogue,  ed.  t. 

The  following  ti  a  Ittt  of  A*  bMt  eorte : — 


Black  Proveooe. 
Lrargo  Blue. 
Brunswick. 
Blue  Burguiidv. 
Early  White. 
Lan^  white  Genoa. 
Hamburg  BroWD. 
Bhieklsobia. 
Brown  IseUa. 

The  best  sorts  for  forcing 

The  Ashridge  Fofeiag. 

Figue  Blanche. 

Early  Forcing. 
Marseilles. 

The  fbllowiag  kinds  t 
■iiall  ^drden  in  iha 

iingland ^ 


Oreen  Isohia. 
White  Isehia. 
Yellow  Ischia. 
I>ee«  perpetual. 
White  Malta. 
Large  black  Naples. 
White  NaplM. 
Small  Graan. 
BtoumTnriwy. 

NariL  (Ibisexodkattort 
win  n«t  beer  a  high 

ti  rituro.) 

Pregufrsala. 

iaaaailMitioa  ftir 
of 


Black  Ischia. 
Brown  Turkey. 
Brunswick. 
White  Malta. 


Large  wtiito 

Marsedies. 

SmaUaurly 


The  following  sorts  have  been  recommended  for  a  succes- 
ifani  Dran  Augiut  to  Oetohar  in  the  aoath  of  England 


Brown  Ischia,   .  li 
1  ATge  white  (^ooa. 
Green  Ischia,     .  . 
Miaim.ot  bnnmNapla^ 
flnrd^  Seedling, 
Black  Provence, 
Yellow  Ischia,     .  , 
Gantik^ 


1  the  middle  of  August. 
,    end  of  Aui,'ust. 

begmuing  of  Sept. 
.  middle  of  Sept. 

and  of  Sept 
.    beginning  of  Oat. 

middle  of  Oct. 
.  and  of  Oct. 


The  most  approved  meihoils  of  propagating  fi;^-trcc»  are 
either  by  layen>  or  cuttings,  and  the  formt:r  method  is  gene> 
rally  preferred,  because  the  plants  at  the  end  of  tlie  seaMtt 
are  stronger  uid  more  fit  to  ha  planted  out  where  they  aia 
intended  to  grow.  Trees  raimd  mm  layers  generally  oome 
into  bearing  the  second  year,  (kaftin^  suecmds  upon  those 
trees  as  well  as  upon  any  other,  but  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
and  seldom  practised.  Before  the  trees  are  planted  the 
ground  should  be  well  drained,  and  loado  from  two  feet 
and  a  half  to  three  feet  deep,  with  a  mixture  of  good  friable 
loom  and  decayed  dung.  Miller  remark:^  that '  Fig-treea 
bear  the  greatest  quantity  of  wcU-fiavoluad  fruit  whrni 
growing  upon  chalky  land  where  there  has  boen  a  foot  or 
more  of  a  gentle  loamy  soil  on  the  top.* 

It  was  generally  believed  until  a  few  years  b  u  k  that 
pruning;  w  as  injurious  to  the  fig,  but  experience  shows  this 
opinion^to  he  unfoundod,  and  uiat  it  is  as  tzaetsUo  in  this 
respect  as  any  other  tree. 

The  object  to  be  always  kept  in  view  is  to  hare  eotutiafiy 
a  supi^iv  of  fruit-bearing  shoots,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
old  wood  should  be  gradually  cut  away,  and  tlie  young  in- 
troduced to  (ill  the  s-pace  thus  created.  Since  the  climate  of 
this  country  will  not  admit  of  two  crops  m  one  year  being 
brought  to  raalurity.  as  in  other  countries  more  favourable 

to  its  growth,  the  fruit  formed  after  Midsummer  should  be 
remo^-od,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  tna  and  render  it  mm* 
productive  the  following  seeion. 

Several  modee  of  training  are  piactiiad  and  recom- 
mended: some  gardeners  reoommend  the  fan  system,  others 
the  horizontal ;  but  this  must  depend  entirely  upon  the 
growth  of  the  tree:  if  it  be  luxuriant  the  latter  may  be 
practised ;  if  not,  the  former  will  answer  better ;  as  the  more 
perpendicular  a  tree  is  trained  the  stronger  it  grows,  and  a 
contrary' afitot  is  jprodnaed  by  boriiontal  training.  Mr. 
Knight  leeommendn  tha  brandies  to  ha  trained^n  a  down- 
ward direction  as  well  as  horizontally,  and  say;,  'Ttin  voung 
wood  ceases  to  elonjjato  very  early  in  the  s<;ason,  and  tkenco 
acnuirr'^  pcrtri  t  iii:U\iriu,  |jy  t.iring  tninod  cIbSB  tO  the 
wall  It  is  not  so  liable  lo  be  injured  by  fr««t.' 

In  many  parts  of  the  continent  where  the  winter  is  very 
cold,  but  where  the  summer  beat  is  sufiQciant  to  ripen  tha 
fig  as  a  standard,  the  treee  ere  planted  in  wwa  and  hent 
down  near  the  ground  in  winter,  and  then  covered  with 
leaver,  which  protect  them  from  very  severe  frosts.  Wal  1 
IT!  I  ^  are  unnailed  and  bent  down  on  each  sido  to  within  a 
aw  loet  of  the  grouud,  and  then  protected  in  the  same  way 
as  standards. 

In  this  country  the  common  practice  is  to  stick  yews, 
spruce-fir  branches,  or  fern  leaves  amongst  the  branches  of 
the  fig  upon  the  waU.  Where  any  thing  can  be  used  for 
protection  which  can  oonveniently  be  removed  in  fine  mild 
weather,  it  will  be  found  of  greater  utility  than  having  the 
branches  covered  up  from  the  coinmoacouient  of  winter 
untd  the  end  of  spring. 

When  the  trees  are  planted  in  the  border  of  a  hot-bouse 
for  the  purpose  of  boing  ftroedr  they  are  commonly  tmined 
to  trellises;  and  the treatmsnt bnmciaely  tha aatna sa that 
recommended  for  open  waits.  After  the  nuiting  seeeon  the 
border  must  b<  k  'pt  perfectly  dry,  in  order  that  the  trees 
may  enjoy  a  »ea^n  of  rest ;  but  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
is  given  when  they  are  in  u  slate  ol'  growth 

Those  who  have  not  a  bouse  which  can  bu  appropriated 
entirely  to  the  forcing  of  figs  may  nevertheless  obtain  good 
crops  by  planting  the  trees  in  pots  and  foieing  them  w  a 
eherry-bouse.  peach-boose.  Of  vinay. 

Thi  ii  11  f  fi  beginning  to  force  is  from  December  to 
fe  lUiry,  according  ss  the  fnut  is  wanted:  und  the  tem< 

Mfi 
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peralure  »bouM  he  cifadually  increased  fVom  50°  to  65"  or 
70"  Fahr.  Somo  also  api*v(>v«3  of  a  bottom  heat,  atid  recom- 
mend  the  pds  to  be  plunged  in  a  bed  of  leaves  or  tan. 

The  6g-iree  U  veiy  apt  to  throw  off  its  fruit  beforo  it 
ripens,  and  varioiu  method*  have  been  suggested  to  prevent 
this.    In  the  Levant,  to  insure  a  crop,  a  process  leritiod 
capriflcatiuii  is  resorted  to,  which  consists  in  placing;  amnn;; 
the  cultivated  tigs  branches  uf  the  wild  fi^',  iti  wliicli  a  kind 
•f  Cynips  abouQ«iii.  This  insect,  issuing  fioot  the  wild  fruit, 
outers  the  others,  brusliing  about  thu  pollen  in  tho  inside. 
Mid  so  fertilising  the  fruU.   Ox  those  fig»  itoA  drop  pre- 
maturely and  are  chiefly  filled  with  male  (lowen  are  pre- 
served and  introduced  amonfj  the  2:recn  growing  figs  with 
a  view  to  thdr  pollen  bein^  carric<l  by  insects  to  llic  tlo>\'crs 
where  Ihi  y  '.n  wanted.    Nothing  is  dono  in  thi-S  i-ountry 
except  npKing  the  aboots  sometimes,  and  this  is  said  to  be 
attended  frith  beneficial  congeqtieocee.  (Bee  HorL  2Vafif.» 
toL  i„  IMW  ser.,  p.  395.) 
F16BAC.  [Lot] 
FIGUERAS.    [Catalonia,  p.  .162.] 
FI'GULUS.   rCREKPER,  vol.  viil,  p.  148.] 
FIGURATE  N1I1IBEA8.  [Nvmm.  FiOosAnand 
Polygonal.} 

FIGURE  (OMUetff^),  a  finite  space,  which  haa  a 
boundary  in  every  direction.  The  figure  of  a  space  ia  the 
notion  we  receive  front  observing  its  boundary. 

FIGURE  OP  THE  EARTH.  [Geodbsy.] 

FIGURED  BASE,  in  music,  is  a  line,  or  staff,  written 
in  the  base  deC  over  the  notea  of  which  are  placed  figures 
mrmenting  certain  chords.  This  i«  oomnoitljr  called  the 
norougk-Base.  [TmmoosB-BASB.] 

The  Figured  Base  is  fallen  into  disuse :  thoucrh  we  nre 
strongly  of  opinion  that  it  might  stdl  be  most  beneficially 
employed  in  Scores.  But  in  a  piano- forte  or  orzan  part, 
when  the  harmony,  or  acoompaniment  is  given  fully  in  tho 
treble  staff,  figures  ave  not  only  Bttporfliunii»  bat  pe^lesing 
end  inoorrect  • 

FILAMENT.  [Anmn.} 

FILANGIE'RI.  GAEl'A'NO,  was  born  at  Naples  in 
J  752,  of  a  Tiobl«  fatnilv.  In  bis  early  youth  be  aid  not 
exhihit  any  sii^ns  of  extrtwrdinary  talent,  but  afier  hein< 
put  under  the  care  of  Monsignor  de  Luca,  bishop  of  Tri 
Tsnto,  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  classical  languages, 
mathematics,  and  pbiloeophy.  In  1 774  a  reform  in  the  judi- 
cial administration  was  determined  on  bjr  the  ministers  of 
King  Fotrlinand,  by  which  the  judges  of  the  various  eourls 
were  in  future  to  explain  the  ground<«  of  their  decisions  by 
referring  to  some  existing  law  apnlieabli-  to  each  respec- 
tive and  in  default  of  such  a  law,  to  ask  th^  king  for 
Us  dediioii.  This  detennination,tvhieh  eheehed  the  till  then 
absolute  discretion  of  tho  courts,  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
jmdgci,  supported  by  most  of  the  law  practitioners,  as  offen 
sive  to  the  dijTiiity  and  independence  of  the  courts,  and  they 
published  a  violent  memorial  uu  the  occasion.  Fiiaiigiert 
took  up  the  natter,  and  wrote  a  reply  showing  the  absurdity 
and  impertmenee  of  the  ohieotions  as  insulting  alike  to  tho 
liberty  of  the  citiaenB  ana  to  the  authority  «P  the  erown : 
Pfffef^rnni  polilirhe  sufla  Les"^  Sovrana  dft  23  di  Settem- 
l/ra  lii'l  177  ).  Tiie  work  was  favourably  noticed  by  the 
go\erninetit,  which  enforced  its  decree  ruL^ardless  of  the 
clamours  of  the  interested  partv.  Thoae  were  times  of  use- 
ful reforms  and  enlightened  administration  at  Naples, 
vhen  Genoresi,  de  loiiOk  Galanti^  Palinieri,  Galiani,  and 
other  learned  men  wemeneouraged  in  buggestini^^mprove- 

ment>J.  v.lii  'i  v,crc  at  least  in  part  acted  ujion.  [Fkrdi- 
NAND  IV.  OK  Naples.  ]  In  1  780,  Filangieri.  then  2»  >pars  of 
age,  published  the  fir&t  volume  <>f  hi»  great  work,  '  Scicnza 
della  Lrgislasione,*  which  made  him  known  throughout 
Europe ;  he  irant  on  publishing  the  sneeessive  volumes  in 
the  following  years.  In  1787  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Council  or  Board  of  Finances,  a  department 
which  stood  also  in  need  of  reforms.  He  died  in  July, 
1768.  36  years  of  ago,  regrottt^  by  all  Naple^^  and  leaving 
his  work  on  legislation  incomplete.  The  work  however  has 
gone  through  many  editions*  and  has  been  translated  into 
several  languages ;  one  of  the  best  dlitions  of  the  Italian 
text  is  that  of  the  '  Classici  Italiani,'  6  vols.  8vo.  Milan, 
1822.  to  which  are  added  his  '  Opascoli  Scelti'  or  minor 
Murks.  Amoni;  th«  tran>lations  the  Front  h  one,  Paris, 
1822,  contains  a  biography  of  Filangieri  by  his  countryman, 
Salfi.     Benjamin  Conitanl  wrote  a  *  Ccunmentairo  sur 


rOnvragede  FiiangMri.'  %  vols.  8va  Vans,  1882—24. 
Fdangieti  Iwa  bom  styled  tbnHoMMqnim  of  taly. 


there  are  considerable  discrepancies  between  thsH  tit 
w  riters.    Montesquieu,  a  man  of  niaturer  year*,  mon  «• 
tensive  reading,  and  stronger  Tefluctive  powers,  wstnibet 
the  historian  of  t  he  laws  and  !>ocial  institutions  such  u  tbtr 
existed  then  or  had  existed  before  hU  time,  and  althoo^ 
he  discovered  and  pointed  out  abuses,      he  seldoiBadn<«d 
change.  Filangien  on  tho  contrary  recommends  a  complete 
reform  in  thr-  1  nv.-,  and  lays  down  the  bases  of  a  newmdfi 
of  things.    Both  occasionally  iall  into  apparent  oontndK- 
tions.  Montesquieu,  vehement  and  strongnninded,  iDfekb 
at  times  most  strenuously,  and  in  spite  of  htSTemenliiiBat 
privileges  and  inequalities  of  rank,  against  the  sbniKf 
those  very  institutions  ,  \Tl:il-t  Filangieri,  a  prtifuN-ved  ir.r 
vator,  is  led  by  his  na,luiiu  uiilduesvs  ul  cliarActcr  and  lu;  J 
deference  to  existing  forms  of  society,  to  make  coiHf-.^ri 
which  soem  opposed  to  bis  principle.    Thuii  be  avank  u 
a  punishment  for  high-treason  not  only  the  penalty  of 
but  also  that  ofdConflsGnliaii  of  proper^,  and  tbia  at  Ikstcn 
time  that  the  penal  eode  miblfshed  by  Leopold  in  Tohmr 
proclaimed  to  the  world  that  •    nfi.^!  ati  n  .vas  a  r.il  ac:  of 
violence  and  a  usurpation  ui  jii  i^aie  property  by  iLe  govern 
ment.'    Filangieri  aimed  at  eftecting  a  change  in  legtdilr>:i 
without  a  corresponding  change  in  the  forms  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  hw  time,  and  espeeially  in  Italy,  where  aaiBef- 
OttS  and  important  reforms  emanated  from  the  sovere^ 
themselves,  this  course  appeared  both  reasonable  and  pni 
dent.    He  says,  in  the  introduction  to  bis  wrk,  tbjt  'bu 
only  object  was  to  iacilitate  to  the  sovereigns  of  bi« 
the  task  of  a  new  legislation,'  and  hia  iliBnc  neonuDec^- 
tion  to  them  is  to  abolish  all  peraidonn  or  uiekas  \m, 
and  to  be  sparing  in  making  new  ones  without  a  rasl  aeect- 
.sity.  Like  his  contemporary  Bfx  raria,he  adopted  the  thecrt 
then  itrevailing  in  Fram  e,  ol       uxi^iual  6t>ciai  contract, 
which  over}  individual  had  resigned  for  himself  and  k.i 
descendants  his  right  of  !»eU'-tiefence  which  he  poasesMd  a 
a  state  of  nature  to  the  collectivn  body  of  society,  girriog 
it  thereby  the  right  of  nonishing  any  ntte  who  made  attempn 
against  the  security  or  anodier  (&!iei«m  cfetti  Legitlasmt. 
11,  '2C).    Thi.*;  fiction  has  been  since  overthrown  by  otlie: 
writers,  and  in  Italy  especially  by  Ruma^nu&i  iu  his  GtKtn 
del  dihtirj  Pcnale,  1791,  and  in  his  Aisunto  prtmo  drUi 
Scieiiza  del  Dtritto  NaimU«t  1820.  See  also  on  this  sa^Ki 
another  Italian,.  Pn/haaas  KomL  in  hk  TVnitf  dm  m»t 
Penal,  Paris,  1835.  j 

On  some  questions  of  political  economy,  on  popu\atK», 
agriculture,  kc,  Filangieri  shared  the  ojjinions  prevalea, 
m  his  time,  w  hich  have  been  since  exploded  or  oitMldied  h* ; 
modern  economists.  Notwithstanding  these  and  otV.if 
blemishes,  the  work  of  Filangieri  has  still  great  merit;  a 
suggests  many  ustrftal  ides*,  and  is  throughout  inspired  1>f : 
a  .^illcere  love  for  mankind,  and  an  honest  sincerity  of  pu: 
po^o.  The  commentary  of  Beujamiu  (Joustaut  forms  a  ven, 
usct  il   ii[ -.ilement  to  it. 

FILA'RIA.  {.Entoioa.] 

FILBERT,  the  fruit  of  a  variety  of  tho  hud-M^  or 
Corylus  Avellana.  rCk»Yx.ua.J  The  tarm  was  ocinmult 
applied  to  those  kinos  of  nuts  which  have  veirlong  nosks, 

but  owing  to  the  number  of  varit  ties  that  ta\e  ;  f  Ute. 
years  been  obtained,  this  distinction,  which  wa-ni  \cr  scicti- 
tific,  appears  to  be  nearly  disregarded,  an  1  nut  and  filbert 
are  almost  synonymous  tenns,  excepting  that  the  wild  tm 
cultivated  fruit,  and  those  varieties  which  most  nenily  ap- 
proach it,  are  never  called  filberts. 
The  bttt  sorts  are  the  following : — 

Frizzlofl  filbert,  excellent  bearec 

Red  filbert,    ) ,   »  ,  „ 

White  filbert.  r«^^«- 

Cob-nut  (Pearson's  Frolilic  Mart,  Soc  CaLU  a 
very  prolallo  kind. 

Bond-nut. 

Cosford. 

Large  square  Downtou. 

Northamptonshire,  prolific. 
According  to  tlie  most  skilful  cultivatora,  the <od  on  w  fan-b 
the  filbert  succeeds  best  should  oonsiBt  of 'a  bsiel  loam  of 
some  depth,  upon  a  dry  subsoil but  asthi«  knot  alW9iqi% 
found  convenient,  it  shioild  1 1  reni  rked  that  it ;» not  essen- 
tial to  the  fifrowth  of  the  filbt  ri,  aii  i  s.jine  even  recoromcnd  a 
dry  poorish  soil.  The  u;rouiHl  .should  l>e  frrtjtii -.i^I v  Jri-v-e-l 
(at  least  onoe  in  two  years),  and  a  small  quajiuii  <^  mmnur^ 

a ven;  wooUen-rags  areoAMt  used  Sir  this  purpose 
e  peeimt  sunom  hwf  iMmiis  «|ai^hi«l»itt  >*•  iswuv) 
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Fllbwli  are  moat  sueeeufully  propagated  by  layers  or 

Bucltcr-  Tlie  layering  should  bo  porforirn.<l  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  season,  in  order  that  the  pUuis  may  be  well 
rooted,  and  ready  to  plant  either  in  a  nursery,  or  whore 
they  are  intended  to  remiuu,  in  the  autumn.  Wbeu  they 
•re  raised  firom  suckers,  these  are  eeoerally  takan  fVom  Uie 
p«raiit  ^ant  in  ths  «a4  of  the  laaMat  and  aabiaotdl  ta  tlie 
nams  traatimnt  la  Uyen.  If  itiw  detiftbl*  tnat  tiw  tnea 
shfmtd  be  dwarf,  layering  and  grafting  are  recommended  ; 
but  if  strong  plants  are  wauled,  they  are  raised  itvm  suckers : 
it  is  also  ^iud  they  fruit  sooner  by  iliu  last  method. 

The  method  of  prunin{;  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  object  the  flvltiVBtur  has  in  view:  if  dwarf  trees  are 
wanted,  th«  Isyar  or  snokor  m  sbortonod  to  about  one  Ibot 
and  •  half  or  two  feet;  if  wliat  am  termed  ridets  lie  de- 
sirablc,  then  the  stem  is  <ut  much  higher;  but  if  the  shoot 
IS  weak  It  IS  better  to  cut  it  near  the  gruund,  and  leave  it 
'  iic  jiiuper  height  at  the  next  year's  pruning.  Afterwards, 
vv  lien  any  sucker  makes  its  appearance>at  the  bottom  of  the 
>tein,  it  should  be  carefully  reoiOTcd,  and  not  nllomd  to 
draw  the  nouriahment  from  die  parent  plant. 

In  the  ftrmatbn  of  the  head,  the  duef  thing  to  be  ob- 
i>crvod  is  to  form  it  regularly,  cutting  away  all  strong  super- 
fluous shoots,  keeping  it  tbui  and  open  in  the  centre,  and 
tiiub  allowing  the  free  passage  of  lLi;]it  and  air.  'There 
will  be  produced  from  ttte  two  and  three  years'  branches, 
atinuallv.  short  twigs  of  six  or  nine  inches  in  length,  which 
generally  bear  a  great  many  nuta  the  following  year ;  these 
abould  be  thinned  out,  hut  not  ihnrtened.  leaving  them  in 
tolerable  quantity  wherever  they  are  produced,  cutting 
them  dean  out  the  following  winter,  and  leaving  others  in 
the  same  manner  m  those  hid  been  left  the  proviaue  aeawn.' 
(Lindley's  Guide,  &c.) 

About  Maidstone,  and  other  parts  of  Kent,  the  manage- 
meot  of  the  filbert  ia  better  nnderatood  than  in  ao^  other 
part  of  this  eountrir;  and  a»  tha  aoil  and  other  eircnm- 
atamn  aeem  to  suit  ita  growth,  immenie  quantities  are 
grolm  Ibr  the  London  market.  *  That  part  of  Kent  where 
the  filbert  h  chielly  cultivated  is  a  loam  upon  a  dry  »andy 
rock.  The  Rev.  W.  WilUamfion  advisw**  every  one  to  plant 
thcin  where  they  are  to  remam,  wliether  they  are  intended 
for  a  garden  or  a  larger  plantation ;  and  after  being  suf- 
fered la  grow  witliout  re^raint  for  three  or  fiMir  years,  to 
cut  Ihem  down  within  a  few  iachea  «f  the  groundl  From 
tlw  remaming  part,  if  the  treea  are  well  rooted  in  the  soil. 
fi*'e  or  six  strong  shoots  will  be  produced.  In  the  second 
year  after  cutting  down,  tliese  shoots  &re  jshortuaed;  gene- 
rally iine-lhu'd  is  taken  utf,  and  that  they  may  appear  regu- 
lar, a  binall  hoop  is  placed  within  tiie  branches,  to  which  the 
•boots  are  fastened  at  eqwl  diitanooa;  by  this  pnetioo^  two 
contiderable  advaiU«|M  «pa  nuwd.  tha  tiae*  fnnr  man 
regular,  and  die  midale  of  eara  is  kept  hollow  to  u  to  ed- 
mit  the  influence  of  tlie  sun  and  air:  but  this  in  a  large 
plantation  would  be  almost  impossible,  nor  indeed  i»  il  ne- 
cessary, iliough  in  private  gardens,  where  regularity  and 
neatness  are  almost  essenUal,  it  ought  to  be  practised.  In 
the  third  year  a  shoot  will  spring  from  each  bud ;  these  are 
suffered  to  grow  till  the  fouowiog  autumn,  or  fourth  year, 
when  they  are  cut  off  nearly  doee  to  the  original  atom,  and 
the  leading  shoot  of  the  last  year  shortened  two-thirds.  In 
tho  fifth  year  several  small  shoots  will  arise  from  the  base 
of  the  side-branches  which  were  cut  off  the  preceding  year; 
these  are  produced  from  small  buds,  and  would  not  have 
been  emitted  had  not  the  branches  on  which  they  are 
situated  been  shortened,  the  whole  nourishment  being  car- 
ried to  the  upper  part  of  the  branch. 

'ItiiAom  tneaeahootathatfruifcistobeexpeeted.  These 
prodoetire  shoots  will  in  a  few  become  very  numer- 
ous, and  iu;i:i  .  if  till  m  must  be  taken  off,  particularly  the 
stlroncfest,  la  onier  to  encowrage  tlio  production  of  the 
smaller  ones;  for  those  of  the  former  year  bccorae  so  ex- 
bauated,  that  they  generally  decay ;  but  whether  decayed  or 
no^  Htvf  are  always  cut  out  by  the  prunes  and  a  fresh 
supplf  Bttst  therefore  be  mrovidod  to  pndttoe  the  fruit  in 
the  sneeeeding  year.  The  leading  shoot  is  every  year  short- 
ened two-thirds,  or  ni:  r.  ,  -huuld  the  tree  be  weak  ;  and  the 
whole  height  of  the  bi.inehes  h  notallowe<l  to  exceed  six 
ffit.  Every  shoot  that  is  left  lo  produce  fruit  should  also 
be  tipped,  which  preventjj  the  tree  being  exhausted  by 
making  wood  at  tho  end  of  the  branch.  It  ftoqnently  han- 
peni  thata  slraQf  shoot  wings  from  the  not;  and  should 
aoyof  tha  Ant  jtK^t  or  leading  branehea  ha  daoayed.  or 
bewMo  unptodufltiTa  of  hairing  wood,  it  will  be  a«risiibl» 


to  eat  that  aDtiialy  away;  and  safer  Oie  new  shoot  to  tupiJy 

its  place,  whieh  afterwards  is  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  i.s  recommended  for  the  others.'    (Hort.  Trans,  vol,  iv.) 

Such,  according  to  Mr.  Williamson,  is  the  method  of  cul- 
tivating the  filbert  in  the  &r-£uned  grounds  of  Kent, 
which  thirty  hundred-weight  per  acre  nas  been  grown  on 
partiDular  lands:  at  the aama  time  he  adknowkages  tint 
nihtres  are  by  no  means  nnfteqnent,  but  he  attrflnitee  An 

to  the  rxrr-ssivr  prij'l tirt i vrn c of  s  1  i iTessful  years. 

The  tiibert     a  uiuiiu^ciijUa  having  its  male  organs 

in  one  flower  and  it^  female  in  another;  and  one  modern 
writer,  suspectinx  a  want  of  male  blossoms  to  be  the  cause 
of  failure  in  parumilar  seasons,  suspended  a  Quantity  of  the 
eatkins  of  the  common  hasel  ofer  the  femMO  bloasoms  d 
some  erf  his  filberts,  tibe  result  of  whieh  was  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  ftMit  than  hi!»  trees  had  borne  for  many  years.  He 
then  tried  some  teii/i,  aud  others  icithout,  the  male  flowers, 
when  the  former  bore  fruit,  and  the  latter  proved  abortive, 
as  he  had  anticipated.  He  therefore  recommeada  unprunef 
hasels  to  bo  planted  among  tho  cultivated  ffiberli^  ni  order 
that  impregnation  may  be  effected. 

Great  Quantities  of  filberts  are  rendered  uadeas  I17  being 
attaeked  Vx  the  nutwevil  (.Balaninw  nucumi),  which  per- 
forates the  nut  in  iti  young  state,  and  deposits  its  egg :  in  a 
few  days  the  maggot  is  hatched,  and  then  feeds  upon  the 
kernel.  Some  recommend  the  trees  to  be  i^baken  th  June 
or  July,  as  this  is  the  time  when  the  insect  makes  its  ap- 
peai  ance,  but  oo  remedy  is  known  which  can  ho  said  to  ha 
effectual. 

In  order  to  preserve  filberts  in  a  fresh  and  plump  state, 
it  is  only  necesttry  to  proront  their  parting  with  their  mois- 
ture by  evaporation.  Bury  ing  them  in  heaps  in  the  earth, 
putting  them  in  earthen  jars  in  a  wine-cellar,  covering 
them  >vith  dry  sand,  are  all  very  good  plans,  asd  many 
Others  equally  etlicient  will  suggest  themselves. 

FILIGES.'  [GLUcHBniacu.] 

FLLLST.  allat  fectangalar  moulduig.  of  very  frequent 
ooourrenee  in  orebiteetnre.  It  is  used  to  terminate  or 
divide  otlier  mouldings,  as  in  the  cavelto.  whii  h  i.s  sur- 
iiiounied  m  ith  a  fiUet,  and  in  the  flutings  of  culumas,  wbidi 
are  divided  by  a  fillet  The  ftUbt  ia  muoh  iiied  ia  antabla> 
tures.  nCoLUMN.] 

FILTER,  a  strainer  used  in  chemical  operations  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  fluids  traniparent  bj  separating  the 
suspended  impurities  which  make  them  turbid,  or  for  the 
still  more  important  use  of  separating,  collecting,  and  wash- 
ing the  urecipitates  or  insoluble  compounds  resulting  from 
chemical  research  and  analysi.s. 

Fillers  are  a^ualiy  made  of  unsized  or  blotting  paper 
and  they  are  used  either  spread  out  upon  doth  stretched 
on  a  wooden-fiame,  fer  liiger  operations,  or  feUed  and 
placed  in  fennels^  and  having  consequently  the  form  of  an 
inverted  cone. 

Filters  are  either  single  or  double :  the  former  arc  usually 
sutlicicnt  fur  rendering  fluids  clear,  hat  when  the  insoluble 
matter  is  to  be  preserved,  double  filters  of  equal  weight  are 
used ;  in  this  rase,  as  it  is  always  difficult  and  often  impoasi- 
ble  to  remove  the  wiiole  of  the  solid  matter  from  the  inner 
filter,  the  outer  un^  having  been  subjeeted  to  the  action  of 
the  same  fluid  serves  as  a  counterpoise  to  determine  the 
weight  of  matter  remaining  on  the  inner  filter  when  both 
have  been  dried. 

In  other  ci-ses  a  single  weighed  filter  is  used,  and  then 
the  contained  inseparable  matter  being  heated  to  redness 
in  the  air  with  the  filter  in  a  crucible,  so  as  to  doaipate  the 
carbonaceous  matter  of  the  paper,  the  quantity  4n  earthy 
impurity  remaining  with  the  product  is  determined  by 
burning  an  equal  weight  of  sunilar  paper.  For  the  nuroer* 
ous  prs-ca  itu  ris  to  bo  observed  in  filtration  see  Karaday'a 
Chemical  Manipulation  and  Berzelius's  TraiU  de  CAtmie. 

Within  a  few  yean<  various  filters  have  been  very  use- 
fully employed  for  the  purpose  of  filtering  water  either 
for  drinking  or  culinary  purposes.  These  niters,  though 
varying  somswhat  in  oonstmetion,  ganeiaUy  depeiod  npon 
pauing  water  tfaroaRh  aand  or  smdf  pebbles  and  chareoaL 
It  well  known  that  the  Thames  water,  though  it  contains 
but  little  saline  matter  ki  solution,  is  frequently  turbid, 
owing  to  meeh.mieal  admixture  of  earthy  mutter,  which  the 
niters  in  question  are  well  calculated  to  remove,  so  as  to 
render  the  walei;  though  not  so  agnoahle  as  spring-water 
for  drinking  on  account  of  its  flatne^  yet  wall  "iliirtitil  for 
other  purposes,  especially  making  ten  awl  otlwr  similar 
useSh 
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FTMBRIA  (Zoology).  [Viikkjiid«.1 
FIN.  [Fish] 

FINA'LE  dial.  Fi  nd-le),  the  coocerted  piece  of  musi 
by  which  the  acts  of  an  opera  conclude:  the  last  move- 
BMDt  of  a  symphony,  concerto.  8cc         wiading-up  of 
tiM  llrat  act  of  a  gnuad  two-aet  opm  K  fwr  tam/wnctf. 
called  /A«  Finale, 

FINCH.   [Bullfinch;  CHAWfWClt;  FattfotitiDiK.] 

FINCH.     [NOTTINOHAM,  LoRD.] 

FINE  OF  LANDS,  one  of  the  modes  of  convoying 
.anda  and  hereditaments  by  matter  of  record.  It  «a^^  mj 
eillad  because  it  put  an  end  not  only  to  the  actual  vuit  of 
whidl  itWM  the  eonclusioo,  bat  alie  to  kll  other  suits  and 
eontravertiei  concerning  the  «uie  matter.  Divetted  of  its 
tedbnicalities.  a  line  may  be  described  to  be  en  amicable 
oomposition  or  agreement  of  a  suit,  either  actual  or  fictilinus, 
by  Icrivc  nf  ttu;  king  or  his  justices,  whereby  the  landi  in 
queMiun  b«;('ome,  MSfe  ackoovledged  to  btb  the  tight  of 
one  of  the  parties. 

This  mode  of  conveyance,  which  was  in  use  ftom  the 
ewUeet  neriods  of  BuKliib  histoiy  of  vbioti  we  poeaese 
■ay  authetitie  jadkial  records,  has  been  Teeentiy  abo- 
lished by  the  st;it,  3  and  -J  \\n\.  TV.,  c  7  1 ;  yi't  the  ruU»s 
by  which  it  was  goverucd  form  a  very  l  onsulorable  liranch 
of  real  property  law,  and  it  is  therefore  iU-:niblo  bnctty  to 
describe  its  oature  and  effect,  FIiuh  were  of  four  kinds, — 
1.  A  fine  *  Mr  eonusancc  de  droit,  come  ceo  qu'il  ad  do  son 
donob'  *.  e.  upon  ■cknawledgment  of  the  right  of  the  cog- 
nine^  as  that  which  he  (one  of  the  parties  to  the  flne)  bed 
of  the  gift  of  the  cognizor  (the  other  party  to  the  fine). 
This  was  iho  best  and  isurcst  kind  of  line,  for  thereby  the 
cognisor  (the  person  in  po^^ession,  als<>  called  the  deforci- 
ant from  keeping  the  cogiiucee  out  uf  possc&>ion,)  in  order 
to  make  ^ood  his  covenant  with  the  cognizeo  (the  plaintiff), 
of  conTeying  to  him  the  lands  in  quettion,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  *x<M.  the  fiMrmality  of  en  actuil  ftoihient  and  livery, 
acknowledged  in  court  a  former  feoAnent,  or  gift  in  posses- 
sion, to  have  been  made  by  him  to  the  plaintiff.  This  fine 
is  therefore  >iaid  to  have  been  a  feoffment  of  record,  the 
livery  Ihu^  acknowledged  in  court  being  equivaknt  tu  an 
actual  liverv;  so  that  this  conveyance  was  rather  a  confes- 
aion  of  •  former  conveyance  than  a  conveyance  then  origi- 
nUy  made.  'i.  A  tine  '  »ur  conusance  no  <lroit  tantum,* 
or  upon  the  acknovledgmcDt  uf  the  right  roecely;  and  not 
with  the  circumstance  of  a  preceding  gift  fVom  the  eop> 
nizor.  This  was  commonly  nsod  to  jiass  a  reversionary  in- 
terest, for  of  such  there  could  be  no  feoffment  with  livery 
supjKjsed,  a-i  the  possession  during  the  preceding,  or  as  it  i> 
technically  called,  particular  estate  belonged  to  a  third 
peiwn.  [FtOPFMSKT.]  This  kind  of  fine  was  worded  in 
this  nuumer,  *  thai  the  oogmsnr  aekoowledgei  the  r^t  to 
be  in  the  cognisee,  and  grants  fbr  himidf  and  hb  heue  that 
the  reversion  after  the  parlicLdar  estate  dotermincf  shall 
go  to  the  cognijiee.'  3.  A  fine  '  sur  concessit' — which  was 
where  the  coi^jnizor,  in  order  to  make  an  end  eif  disputes, 
though  bo  acknowledged  no  precedent  right,  jet  granted 
to  the  ooguisee  an  «at«te  asaally  for  hfu.  or  for  years,  by 
way  of  auppoied  oompoiitioa.  And  this  might  be  done 
reserving  a  rent  or  the  Uke,  finr  it  operated  as  a  new  grant 
i.  A  flno  •  sur  done,  grant,  et  renaor.'  which  was  a  double 
fine,  roinprchendcd  the  fine  *  sur  conusance  de  droit  come 
ceo,'  &c.,  and  the  fine  '  sur  concessit.'  Tliis  mii^ht  be  used  to 
create  particular  liiuitations  of  estate,  wiiereas  the  fine 
'  sur  conusance  de  droit  come  ceo,'  &c..  conveyed  nothing 
but  an  absolute  estate  of  inheritance  or  at  least  of  freehold. 
In  this  last  species  of  fine,  the  cognizee,  after  the  right  wa.4 
acknowledged  to  bo  in  him,  granted  back  again,  or  rendered 
to  the  cognizor,  or  t^orhaps  to  a  stranger,  some  other  estate 
in  the  premises.  But  in  genera!,  the  first  species  of  fnir, 
*  sur  conusance  dc  droit  come  ceo,'  &c.,  was  the  most  useil, 
as  it  conveyed  a  clear  and  absolute  freehold,  and  gave  tlie 
oegniiee  a  seisin  in  law.  without  any  actual  live^,  and  it 
waa  theralhre  cdkd  a  Baa  exeeataid,  wheiaaa  the  others 
were  hot  execotory. 

.Knee  of  all  Ibor  kinds  were  thns  levied,  to  use  the  tech- 
nical term, — First,  the  party  to  whom  the  land  was  to  bo 
conveyed  commenced  an  action  or  suit  at  law  against  the 
p^ir'.v  \\\io  was  to  convey,  by  suing  out  a  writ  or  prffdpe, 
called  a  writ  of  covenant.  The  action  was  founded  upon 
the  broach  of  a  suppos<-d  agreement  or  covenant,  that  the 
one  should  convey  the  lan&  to  the  other.  On  this  writ  a 
lne»  ealied  a  primer  Jbu,  anunuiting  to.  ahont  ooA-tonth  of 
the  amiual  vdue  of  the  land,  bfcmaa  dne  to  tlte  knf ,  Tim 


suit  being  thus  eommenced,  then  followed, — Secondly.  Bm 
'  liecntia  >  :  (  ordandi,"  or  leave  to  compronii-e  the  suit, 
upon  wbi(^h  also  another  fine,  called  the  king's  silver,  or 
sometimes  the  post  fine,  became  due  to  the  king,  amounting 
to  about  three-twentieths  of  the  annual  value  of  the  hud. 
Thirdly,  came  the  concord  or  agreement  itself,  wbteh  was 
required  to  he  ihade  either  opeiuy  in  the  Court  of  Commnr 
Pleas  or  beferethe  lord-chief-justiee.  or  one  of  the  judges 
of  that  court,  or  two  or  nidro  c^lTn^nIs^l!l:lvrt  in  tin-  cunt}- 
specially  authorized  ;  aii  of  whom  were  bound  by  lb 
Ed.  I.,  s.  4,  to  take  care  that  the  cogniiors  were  of  full  age. 
sound  memory,  and  out  of  prison.  If  a  roamed  woman  was 
a  cognizor  she  wa.s  privatdyeniBined  by  the  parties  befoic 
whom  her  acknowledgment  was  takeoi  whether  aha  did  «t 
freely  and  willingly,  or  by  compulsion  «f  bsv  huLaiid.  A 
fine    -.  il  l'  only  way  in  which  a  manied  woman  eoold  eon- 

vey  her  I: (  (  [lola  interest  in  lands. 

By  thcM'  1  v  I  J  acts  the  essential  parts  of  the  tine  werr 
completed,  and  even  if  tb«  cognizor  died,  hIiU  ibe  finr 
might  be  carried  on  in  all  its  remaining  parts,  of  which  thi 
next  was— Foittthlj.  the  note  of  the  ftneb  which  waa  ainpt]) 
an  abstract  of  the  writ  of  covenant  and  the  eoneerd;  nam- 
ing the  partieji,  tho  p.ireels  of  land,  and  the  agreement,  tot 
the  purpose  of  enrolment  of  record  in  the  proper  otlice 
The  Fifth  and  Li  t  ]  irt  wa.s  the  foot  of  the  fine,  which  id 
vluded  the  whole  matter,  reciting  the  panie«,  day,  year,  and 
place,  and  before  whom  it  was  aelDMnnedged  or  levied.  Of 
this  indentures  were  made  or  engrossed  at  the  chirogn. 
phot's  office,  andddiveredtothe  cognizor  and  the  cognizes : 
usually  beginning  tbu»  *  *  htec  est  finalis  concordia  ;*  '  tbi.- 
is  the  final  agreement;'  and  then  rccitang  the  whole  pro^ 
cecding  at  length. 

The  note  of  the  fine  was  read  four  times  opeuly  m  sik 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  or  as  it  was  called,  prodisimed,  ooot- 
in  the  term  in  which  it  was  msde,  and  onoe  in  each  «f  thr 
three  succeeding  terms^  during  which  all  pleea  eeasad,  aad 
these  proclamations  were  endorsed  upon  the  record.  A  tablt 
of  the  fines  levied  in  each  county  in  every  term  was  alBxft. 
in  some  open  part  .  f  il.i  Court  of  Common  Pleas  sU  the 
next  terra,  and  a  copy  of  the  »arao  was  given  to  the  sbcn£ 
of  every  county,  who  at  the  next  asaizos  fixed  the  same  n 
some  open  place  in  the  court,  for  the  more  pubba  notorico 
of  the  fine.   (2  Bl.  Com.  349.) 

Of  th»  ifict  (/  a  Ping. — A  flna  was  a  oonveyance  v 
eflbctive  that  it  bound  not  only  those  who  were  partiea  zac 

i .  ii    tu  the  fine,  but  all  other  perMos  whatsoever,  unlos* 
tlii>  btout^ht  their  action  or  made  lawful  entry  vriUuu  ftvt 
years  after  proclamation  made,  except  married  vtimen,  in- 
fants, prisoners,  persons  beyond  the  seas,  and  such  as  ««c 
not  of  whole  mind,  who  had  five  years  allowed  to  them  ami 
their  heirs  after  the  death  of  Owir  hosbaada,  their  attain 
ing  full  age,  laoovering  theb"  liberty,  returning  into  Enc 
land,  or  being  restored  to  their  right  mind.    Persons  a  >. 
who  had  not  a  prenetil,  but  a  future  interest  only,  as  ;l).~ 
in  reversion  or  remainder,  hiwl  five  years  allowed  them  : 
claim  ill  from  the  time  their  right  accrued  by  the  slaL 
4  Henry  VII.  c.  24. 

In  order  to  make  a  fioa  of  aiqf  avail  at  all,  it  «m  wem- 
sary  that  the  parties  should  hav*  soma  interest  or  estate  ef 
freehold  in  the  lands  to  be  affected  by  it.  (i  Bl.  Crmi.  , 
But  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  freehold  sliould  be  in  eiihf- 
of  the  parties  by  right,  and  therefore  when  a  fine  wa.*  le^  . i 
to  strengthen  a  title,  it  was  ixet^uently  considered  oec«ai»ri> 
to  make  a  feoffment,  in  order  that  tiM  f^wbold  naight  be  in 
one  uf  tbun  by  dimeiiin.  [FaofniBiR'.)  If  naitlier  of  ihs 
parties  had  anyintaiest  atnie  time,althoiigbflwfla*  had 
proper  operation,  yet  it  might  take  aihct  «a  betwwaK  Acss 
by  way  of  estoppeL  [Estoppel.] 

.\  fine  was  principiUly  used  as  tin  mi  ilr  uf  < miN  L-ymg  tte 
I  estattjs  of  roamed  women,  and  renouncing  their  ngbt  u 
dower,  as  a  means  of  barring  estates  tail,  and  remaiodm 
and  reversion<(  dependent  upon  other  imtilTa,  aad  alaa  §m 
the  purpcKie  of  strongthenini;  daihclifit  tidat. 

By  the  3ti  and  4tb  WUl.  IV.  e.  74,  fines  are  abolished,  n..  i 
provision  is  made  for  the  conveyance  of  the  interests  of  n. 
ried  women  in  land,  with  the  concurrence  of  tlit  ir  tm^baods. 
and  after  being  oxanuiied  to  a^rtain  if  they  axe  aciiaa 
voluntanlv,  by  a  deod  to  be  acknowledged  in  tb«>  Courtol 
Common  Pleas ;  and  provision  is  also  made  for  tho  bsmtK 
of  estates  tail  by  a  deed  enrolled :  but  no  provishni  is  mS 
for  enabling  parties  whose  titles  are  defective  to  stren^thec 
them  by  any  maaoa  aaakgous  to  a  fine  and  nonelaim.  ' . 
Bl.  Com.;  Grata  Om  fbm,) 
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KlNGAL.  rp««AN.) 
FINGER.  niAND-] 

nNGSR-BOARD.  the  whole  nnge  cf  h»f,  wbit*  and 
Mack,  of  •  vlatio-fcite  or  organ. 

FrNGFKlNG.  in  music,  is  the  art  of  m  applyinj?  tho 
I'mgers  i  i  r  musical  instrument,  the  jjianu  lorte  and  organ 
i~s|»ecially,  :is  t  )  iif  cumjili^li  the  objects  in  view  in  the  ea>:<>t 
twid  moat  effective  manner.  In  a  work  of  this  kind  prac- 
tioal  treatiMS  WMld  ooeupy  too  modi  iMMi  and  the  art  of 
Fingarin^  Mean]MiiiBd  if  tba  immmiiy  wnmplaa,  mrald 
raqaim  wamf  ^agai;  «e  tlwrafbre  iliill  only  add  that;  as 
a  system,  Clementi's  is  the  bcsl  that  we  are  acquainted 
with ;  though  somo  few  modem  improvements  have  been 
niac'd  in  ite_lr:ails. 

FINI8TF/RE,  a  department  at  the  western  extremity 
of  France,  comprehending  a  part  of  the  former  duchy  of 
Bretagne.  It  i»  of  an  irropilar  torn,  mkAv  raaambling  the 
Welsh  coantf  of  Plambrolw;  d!W  blots  of  BMst  Water,  aod 
the  Bay  of  Donarncnez.  oceupying  the  same  relnttve  poaition 
in  one  that  St.  Bride's  Bay  does  in  the  other.  It  is  washed 
on  the  northern,  western,  and  southern  sides,  by  the 
.Atlantic  ocean;  and  bounded  on  the  eastern  side  by  the 
departments  of  Cdtes  du  Nord  and  Morbihan.  The  ereatest 
leogth  is  fiom  the  north-woit  ooast,  betweon  the  viUaffet  of 
AmntiDB  and  Kotaalnt.  to  the  mouth  of  theritrerQoim- 
pem,  78  miles;  the  greatest  breadth  at  right  angles  to  the 
length  is  from  the  Bee  du  Rax  to  the  mouth  of  the  Douron, 
'  H  miles.  The  area  of  the  department  is  alwut  2076  square 
miies,  being  about  an  eighth  larger  than  the  average  of  the  j 
French  departments,  and  rather  larger  than  the  English 
:>aunty  of  Lincoln.  The  population  in  1832  was  624,396, 
iibout  196  to  a  square  milOi  Ming  tho  avorase  niative  po- 
pulation of  France  in  the  proportion  of  neany  5  to  4.  and 
to  that  of  the  English  ooanty  whh  which  we  have  com- 
pared it  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  5  to  3. 

Tho  coa«t,  whieh  is  commonly  hiph,  i)resients  a  very 
:>roken  outline,  and  on  almost  every  side  of  it  arc  innu- 
merable islands  and  rocks.  On  the  north  side  are  the  lie 
Je  Bas,  the  lies  de  Meloine,  Los  Cadorus,  and  othan;  on 
the  Booth  akio  tho  Has  do  Glonan,  Let  Poavcaaux.  the 
lie  knx  Mbntoni,  and  othort;  and  on  tho  wa«t  a  group  of 
l^reater  importance  than  any  of  the  foresfointt,  comprehend- 
ing the  He  d*Oues<«nt  (or.  as  it  is  frequently  <  a!]ed  by 
English  writers,  Ushniit),  Balance,  Moletie,  Quemi'm's,  and 
-everal  others:  thia  group  is  separated  by  the  Pa«.sage 
'111  Four  from  the  headland  on  the  northern  side  of  Brest 
Water.  The  He  dc  Sein  is  also  on  tbo  irmtern  coast  of 
the  department,  and  is  separated  by  the  Paita«o  d^Rai 
fr.im  ti,(  Bee  du  Raz  on  the  southern  side  of  tho  hajof 
iJou^rut'nez.    There  are  some  others,  very  small. 

The  He  de  Bas  has  been  noticed  already.  [Bas,  Ilk  de  ] 
Uueaaant  bas  a  very  steep  coast,  ditlicult  of  access  .*  it  is 
:iboill  turn  miles  long  from  east  to  west  by  three  wide. 
Thorn  an  on  it  a  castle,  a  hgfathooie,  two  churches,  and 
fjur  anwll  chapels,  and  aereral  hamlets  or  groups  of 
houses.  The  soil  is  fertile  :  the  inhabitants,  who  amount 
til  about  1800,  feed  sheep  and  rear  horses,  the  breed  of 

liioli  though  small,  is  hardy.    This  island  fort  .^rly  con- 

i(  ul4jd  a  marqui&ale     A  magistrate  (juge  de  paix)  reiiides 

die  villa^  or  hamlet  nf  .St.  Michel.  A  drawn  battle  was 
luugbtoff  OiMssant  in  the  ^ear  1779  between  the  French 
fleet  mdor  the  Gmint  d'Ofrilliect,  and  the  English  under 
the  Admirals  Keppel,  Harland,  and  Palliser.  Ouessant 
M-as  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  names  Uxantis  or  Ax- 
anton.  The  other  islands  do  not  require  notice.  The  chief 
haj-s  and  inlets  on  the  coast  of  the  department  are  tho^e 
fif  Brest,  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  which  is  the 
I'ointe  St.  Mathiou;  of  Dinant;  of  Douamenez.  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  whieh  tie  tilo  Boo  do  Ch£vre  and  the  Bee  da 
Rax;  of  Audieme,  at  the  extremitiea  of  which  are  the 
Pmnte  de  Begalan  and  the  Pointe  de  Penmarch ;  of  Be- 
nodet,  at  the  extremities  of  which  are  the  Pointe  Enizan 
an«  Pointe  l.Abert;  and  de  Forest  The  headlands,  Pointe 
Treignon,  Pointe  de  Bechou,  Pointe  Douelan,  and  Pgblte 
Pouldu,  are  on  the  south  coast  of  the  department. 

llMMata  two  frinsipal  ranges  of  hills  in  the  depart - 
moat*  whieh  oomMOW  MpaetivoW  at  tho  headlands  north 
of  tho  water  of  Brest  and  south  of  tho  hay  of  Douamener, 
and  run  eastward  into  tho  dctmrtment  of  Cotes  du  Nnnl. 
in  which  their  ridges  unite:  the  northern  range  is  known 
*-H  Les  Monts  d'.'\rr^,  and  the  southern  us  Les  Moiitngnes 
Noires  (the  Black  Motintains>:  they  inclose  between 
lh»  buiii  of  a*  AnliMb  lb*  BOit  «PBiidaibk  nv«r  ol  th« 


department  I'hese  mountains  consist  of  granie  of  varfout 
kinds :  the  most  common  is  coarse-grained,  and  is  composed 
of  mica,  qnarts,  and  fUsnar.  The  outline  of  the  hills  in 
pjetnioaque^  hot  tiwir  efmtion  is  not  great,  they  rarely 

exceed  9D0  feet.  From  the  proximity  of  the  mountains  to 
the  sea,  the  streams  which  rise  iin  tbeir  slopes  have  a  vi-ry 
ili  urt  course.  The  followinti;  run  into  the  sea  on  the 
northern  coast,  ranging  from  east  to  west: — the  Douron, 
which  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  forms  the  boundary 
between  this  depwtmeot  anti  that  of  C6lao  do  Nofd;  the 
Dourdn ;  the  Relec,  which  reeetvos  <h«  Jarlo ;  tho  Froze ; 
the  Fleche;  and  the  Abei -Benoist,  which  receives  the 
Lenban:  on  the  west  coast,  ranging  from  north  to  south, 
AT,-  r  i.  A  l  l  lidul ;  the  Elorn  or  Londernau,  about  30 
miles  long,  lor  i>even  or  eight  of  which  ^vii.,  up  to  Lao- 
deniau)  it  is  navigable :  and  the  Aulne  or  ChfiteauUn,  of 
which  below:  on  the  south  side,  ranging  from  west  to  eail; 
are  the  Odet,  33  miles  long,  naTigame  to  Quimper.  10  or 
12  miles  above  its  outfal ;  thcBoton;  and  the  Ell^,  about 
3.1  miles  long,  which  rises  in  the  department  of  Morbihan, 
and  receives  the  Isok  nr  Isole  from  the  junction  of  this 
stream  the  river  a&sumes  the  designation  of  Quimperl^. 
The  Aulne,  the  only  one  of  these  rivers  that  requires  par> 
ticular  notiea.  rises  on  the  southern  slope  <^  the  Moots 
d'Arr^  near  the  houndary  of  the  department  and  ilowing 
southward  for  S4  miles,  receives  the  Hiero,  nearly  30  miles 
long,  Afom  the  adjacent  department  of  COtea  du  Nord : 
from  the  junction  of  the  Hiere  it  winds  westward  past 
Chflteautieuf  du  Faoii  to  Clialeauhn,  26  or  29  miles,  and 
there  becoming  navigable,  Hows  west-north-west  about  12 
miles  into  Brest  Water;  its  whole  course  is  from  62  to  64 
miles.  The  Hiere  is  the  only  tributary  of  any  considemblo 
siso  which  joins  it  on  tho  left  honk;  on  the  right  bank  it 
receives  tho  Sles,  thoGoaoes,  and  the  Doufine,  all  from  the 
slopes  of  the  Monts  d'Arrfe.  There  are  many  smaller 
stream*!,  and  a  considemble  number  of  small  lakes  or 
ftangs. 

The  climate  of  the  department  of  Finiat^  is  cold  and 
'<>K87'  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  is  very  great.  In 
some  parts,  on  the  ooaatsand  on  the  hilfai^  tbo  winds,  whieh 

blow  chiefly  iWrtn  the  west,  the  north-west,  and  the  sotith- 
west,  are  very  tempesi'inii'!,  e-.iiecia!]y  iij  '.vlnter:  the  frosts 
are  also  severe  in  many  parts  In  uther  plates  the  climate, 
though  always  humid,  is  not  so  tempestuous  or  so  cold- 
I'hunder  occurs  chiefly  in  winter.  The  air  is  no  otherwise 
unhealthy  than  by  the  changeableness  of  its  temperature^ 
the  influence  of  which  it  vequtras  a  strong  oonatitntioB  to 
widistand,  especially  on  tho  eoast.  Oatarrhal  aiheiUkins  aia 
of  frequent  occurrenco. 

Tho  soil  is  various:  sdex,  alumine,  and  magnesia  ore  its 
chief  constituent.*.  Tiie  ailherence  of  the  cultn  .iior^  to  old 
uietges  has  been  a  barrier  to  the  introduction  of  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  and  the  value  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce is  cousidenibly  below  the  ovetogo  of  Franae,  Iho 
quantity  ofiriieat  laissd  is  not  iiilloient  Ibr  tho  coMnmp- 
tion  of  the  department;  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  flax  and 
hemp  are  grown  :  and  in  some  plaees  abundance  of  pulse. 
Hay  is  pkntiAil  and  of  good  <]  ii;iliu  Fruit  is  scarce  ;  there 
are  no  vineyards.  The  quantity  of  woodland  is  small :  there 
are  some  wastes  which  produce  only  heath  and  broom, 
which,  in  the  scarcity  of  wood,  are  used  for  fuel.  The  cattle 
of  the  department  are  small,  hat  graxing  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent:  the  horscaare  good;  the  sheep,  which 
are  not  numerous,  are  of  small  size,  and  their  wool  is  of 
ordinary  qualit'.  Many  bees  are  kept;  game  is  plentiful, 
and  some  wolves  are  found.  The  streams  and  pools 
abound  in  flsh.  as  also  the  coasts,  on  which  tbe  flshery, 
es{KK>ially  of  tbe  sardine,  or  pilebafd,  is  vaiy  actiTOljr 
pursued. 

Tbe  mineral  treasures  of  the  department  are  of  great  %-ahio; 
mines  of  lead,  in  eombination  with  which  silver  is  found, 

and  mill.  -  i  f  \r  m,  are  wrought.  Tliere  are  coal-pits,  quarries 
ofrommuti  sT.mite,  fine  black  ti;ranite,  sandstone,  ana  slates. 
Cold  mineral  sprinfjs  are  of  tolerably  fre<jueiit  occurrence, 
and  some  of  them  are  of  a>nBiderable  efficacy,  though  thqr 
ha\  c  not  attained  any  great  repuution. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  Unonaof  miow  aortlk  pot- 
tery, paper,  rope,  leather,  and  some  chemical  productions. 
'Hie  traac  earned  on  is  ooiisidcrabK  :  ih-  yirof^i:  ti  v  s  ;;nd 
manufacture*  of  tbe  department  luraiah  tlic  chiei  arliclea 
of  expoiiatioii  ;  tlic  chief  imports  are  wines,  brandy,  oil, 

and  soap.  Tbe  length  of  tbe  coost-Uoe,  the  number  of  the 
hiifaoiin.  Hid  tbo  wnifriiMi  of  Am  liiaia  £ltni»  Aiiliie« 
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Mid  OM,  tw  ikwunlila  to  oommanw.  A  wntl  from 
NantM  ta  Bnwt  is  In  piogreu.  if  it  is  not  completed ;  it 
•nt«ii  Ihe  depBTtmcnt  on  the  east  sidtf,  and  follows  the 
•alley  of  the  Aulne, .which  river  it  joins  at  or  near  Ch5- 
tCBulin.  The  high  roail  I'ruui  Puns  to  Hreist  ealdrs  ilie 
depaitineiU  on  the  north-cast  side,  and  runs  through  Mor- 
l«ix,  Landivisiau,  and  Landemau :  this  is  the  only  road  of 
the  fint  elMii  A  road  of  the  third  class  enten  the  depart- 
ment on  tbn  MMt  tide  near  Carhaix,  from  trhich  town  it 
seodis  off  ihiM  branchefl,  one  northward  to  Morlaix  and  St. 
Pol  de  Won,  one  norih-weslward  to  Landernaxi  and  Les- 
neTcn,and  one  south-cast  into  tho  department  of  Morbiimn; 
another  road  of  the  same  class  caters  the  department  on 
the  east  side  near  Quimperl^  and  runs  tbnmgh  that  town, 
BonwirdeD,  and  Quimp«r»  to  DouanimMi,  Ptont  Croix,  and 
Audiemes  MMtlMW  of  tha  wm»  clan  runs  from  Quimper 
by  ChSteauHn  and  La  Fiou  to  Luidemau.  The  other  roads 
jre  byo-roads. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  urrondissements,  viz., 
>nosc  of  Morlaix,  in  the  iiorih-cast.  popi  ation  in  it»3'2 
131,580;  of  Brest,  in  the  north-west,  populntion  166,8IU; 
of  ChSteaulin,  in  the  centre,  population  9'i.3(.i'j ;  of  Quim- 
pn;  ill  the  south-vnt,  population  100,676;  of  QuimperK^ 
Ih  vm  wmtli-east,  population  41,088.  Thaw  ammmsaemenu 
are  subdivided  into  43  cant^Ti^  or  districts,  each  under  a 
justioo  of  tha  peace,  and  u^ni  into  290  (or,  arcordintf  to 
others,  284)  communes,  vhich,  in  extent  and  population, 
ma^  be  compared  with  our  parishes.  In  this  department, 
■a  in  the  other  parts  of  the  antient  Bretagne.  the  rural 
popdation  oonsideratly  surpasses  that  of  the  tovnns.  The 
chief  towns  are  Quimper,  the  capital,  on  the  Odet,  popula- 
tion ORRO;  Morlaix,  at  the  junction  of  the  Relcc,  and  the 
J^rlu,  population  7797  for  the  town,  or  9596  for  the  whole 
fommuni' ;  and  Brest,  population  89,860.  [Basn;  Mon- 

LMX;  QiriMFER.] 

Of  smaller  towu,  there  are  in  the  arrondissemcnt  of 
Morlaix,  Lanmeur,  on  a  bye-road  from  Lannion  (Cdtii  dn 
Noid)  to  Hoilaix ;  OoerlMqain.  on  the  border  of  the  de- 
partment east  by  south  of  Morlaix;  Landivisiau,  on  the 
road  from  Morlaix  to  Brest, and  St.  Pol  de  L6on  (population 
JIUC  for  the  town,  or  6692  for  the  commuilJ);  Plouescat, 
(population  of  the  commune  3ii|  7).  and  Roacoff  (population 
of  the  commune  3332),  all  on  the  coai&t.  St.  Pol  do  Lfon 
was  from  the  sixth  century  to  the  time  of  the  Revolulion 
the  capital  of  a  diocese,  the  bishop  of  whieh  wea  a  enfflragan 
of  the  archbishop  of  Tours.  The  town  is  built  on  tho  slope 
of  a  hill:  the  chief  buildings  are  tho  town-liall ;  tlie  cathe- 
dral, which  is  built  of  granite,  and  pr  m  :it ,  little  that  is 
worthy  of  notice  except  some  handsome  stauiud  glass  win- 
dows; and  a  lofty  tower  more  than  180  feet  high,  called  the 
tower  of  Creisker.  There  were  several  religious  houses  and 
a  college  before  the  Rovolatfam.  The  town  has  a  sual! 
haifaottr  the  inhabitants  manuftcture  some  cotton  and 
Unen,  and  trade  in  paper,  leather,  pottery,  wax,  honey,  and 
horse<i,  which  last  are  in  hi);h  repute.  Turf  is  dug  ttnd 
stotie  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  Rosooff  has  a  small 
port  and  an  excellent  roadsted,  in  which  the  vessels  that 
navigate  the  Channel  frequently  anchor.  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  when  shi:  was  brought  to  France  to  marry  nuids 
il..  landed  at  Roecofi^  and  caused  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  St. 
Niman  (called  in  Breton  St.  Draignau)  to  be  erected  on 
the  spot  where  she  disembarked.  Before  the  Revolutionary 
war  the  iahabtlants  carrie<l  on  a  considerable  trade  (pro- 
bably contraband)  with  England  in  wine,  brandy,  and  tea, 
and  exported  a  considerable  quantity  (Kf  linen  to  Spain ; 
this  brandi«f  trade  has  since  pueed  to  Morlaix.  At  Lan- 
dirisiau  an  upwards  of  sixty  tan-vardst  trade  is  eaotied  on 
in  linen,  com,  honey,  candlei,  and  butter. 

In  tho  arron;lt"?f'rnfrtt  nf  !?rest  are  Gouesnou  or  fJoucznou 
and  St.  Renan,  ntar  Bri  ^r  L  mdernau  or  Landerneau(popu- 
lati  j:i  1905  for  the  d  «  r  1  33  for  the  whole  commune), on 
the  river  Elom  or  filhorn ;  Ploudir)'  near  Landemau;  Los- 
neven  (populatioii  fOSO  ibr  the  town  or  2404  for  the  whole 
eonimune),  on  a  rend  from  Landsrnau  to  the  ooast ;  and 
Lnmilis  (population  of  eommnne  SlTf)  and  Pkmdalmezean 
(population  of  commune  inen),  lii  tli  .  n  ^li  ■  c  -st.  liinder- 
nau  is  in  the  Breton  l.ui-  ia-i-  mailed  i^indicrnock.  In  ' 
the  contest  for  tlie  dui  li\  i  f  i^rttagne  between  the  houses 
of  Montford  and  Pent hi^vre  [Betaonk],  Jean  IV.  (of 
the  house  of  Montnirt)  took  Landernau  and  put  the  garri- 
son to  the  sword.  The  chief  huUdinn  of  the  town  are  the 
town-lull  MMl  two  hos^toU^  one  of  t£sm  a  narine  hospital. 
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pulse,  Hax,  hemp,  honey,  wax,  cattle,  and  horses,  and  a 
soap,  tallow,  leather,  and  «oda.  The  navigation  of  the  rim 
commences  here,  and  the  high  road  from  Fans  to  Bre*t 
passes  through  the  towu.  L«:i>aeveu  has  a  marine  bosyial 
a  large  unadorned  building  capable  of  reeeiving  jiOO  prtiHUs 
There  is  a  large  com  marimt  neld  here. 

In  tlte  arrondtaaementof  CShiteanlin  are  ChSteaulio.  the 
chief  town,  and  Chdtoeuneuf  du  Faou,  both  on  the  Aulne ; 
Huelgiiet  and  Plpyben  (population  of  commuue  45<>8).  near 
the  sume  river  bvit  not  on  il ;  Bra^^pars,  on  the  Douflne : 
(Jarliaix  (population  of  town  It^ju,  of  commune  li^39,)  uii 
tbeHiere;  Loc  Renan  near  the  bay  of  Douamenez  and 
Lc  Faou  or  Faon  on  Brest  Water.  Cbateauliu  is  a  sa.M 
place  in  a  pleasant  situation;  it ia  divided  into  parts  by  tb« 
Aulne,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge :  the  navigation  of  the 
river  begins  here.  The  prinGipaT  trade  of  the  inhabitants 
is  in  slate.i,  some  of  which  are  cxportt*!  to  foreign  parts,  and 
in  salmon,  of  which  a  vast  quantity  is  caught  aud  Msut  m'j) 
the  neighbouring  departments  and  e>'en  to  Paris.  Tl>«* 
are  two  ebbing  and  tiowing  wells  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
this  town.  Carhaix  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  Romaa 
times,  and  to  have  been  the  Voraanium  of  Ptolemjr  and  the 
Vorgium  of  the  Theodosian  table,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Osismii:  it  is  suppo.sed  to  have  been  ruined  by  llic  Nur- 
mans  in  the  ninth  century.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Th*o- 
lihite  Malo  I^a  Tour  d'Auvergnc,  a  descendant  of  Turenne, 
a  warrior  and  an  antiauarian  of  considerable  celebrity,  tit 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Neubourg,  a.d.  1790.  Huelguet  hass 
lead  mine  which  furnishes  emuluyment  to  280  wnrhaasn 
und  produces  yearly  370,000  kilogrammes  of  leedi  «n  aa4 
I  k 'o^rammes  uf  silver.  The  kilogramroo  is  equal  to 
liiilier  more  than  '?lbs.  avoirdupois.  At  the  village  of 
Poullaouen  (population  of  commune  3644)  i-  u  yet  tuurc 
valuable  mine,  the  most  considerable  in  France,  and  on«  gt 
the  best  In  Europe:  ityiddsaimually  66ii,ouu  kilo^TjmsKS 
of  lead  oiau  and  400  kilogrammaa  of  silver.  The  maohiMn 
employed  in  working  the  triat  anil  die  hmUdinge  fcr  nsriv 
ing  the  ore  arc  ;  i  :hy  of  notice.  PouUamien  ia  hetwces 
Huelguet  and  Carliaix. 

In  the  arrondissemcnt  of  Quimper  are  Douamenoi 
the  bay  of  that  name;  Audieroe  on  the  bay  of  Audterac 
and  Pont  Croix  near  it ;  Pont  L'Abbo,  (population  of  teas 
1 960.  of  oommune  S786,)  near  the  hay  of  Benedet ;  Ofrnm- 
neau  In  an  island  on  the  hay  of  Fereat;  and  Raapaden  oa 
thd  road  from  Quimper  toQuimperl6.  Douurncnex  wiihi 
popul.ition  of  2000,  chiefly  sea-faring  people,  and  AuditfriK 
are  fishing  towns;  tlic  fi'-h  taken  are  the  cou^^er  and  lU 
whiting:  Auiierae  bos  a  large  and  safe  harbour,  but  lit 
neighbouring  eoiita  a^e  an  object  of  dread  to  inan;ie-s 
from  the  freqveiMnr  of  thipwieeu ;  Font  i«'Abb6  is  in  tit 
midst  of  one  of  the  most  produetive  eom  distrieto  of  ikt 
department  •  fhr  tniller  of  the  neighbour hoiKl  is 
esteemed,  Luiu  arneau  was  formerly  a  place  of  gr»-it 
strength  -  it  is  still  dcfcncled  by  wall.;  and  by  a  <  js'lo  faj  l! 
by  Anne,  heiress  i>f  Bretagne  and  Queen  of  Francic.  T  ;^ 
port  does  not  alTord  ppMd  anchorage.  The  ia]lsbt  ^  tt- 
engaged  in  the  sardine  or  pikhara  iaheiy,  in  viiic.^  i'^> 
vembk  are  employed. 

In  the  arrotidissement  of  Quimperlc  are  Quimperlc  la 
the  E116  or  Qnimpcrl^;  (population  nf  town  3866,  of  com 
mune  3275);  Pont  Aven,  on  a  small  nver  which  unites  mth 
the  Beton;  and  Bannidec  (population of  commune  4l3oji. 
on  the  road  from  Quimper  to  Quimperlc.  Quimperlc  or 
its  neighbourhood  was  not  unfrequently  the  residence  af 
the  dukes  of  Bretagne,  who  had  here  a  eastto  called  Or- 
noct.  In  the  cinl  dissensions  of  Breta^c  and  af^erwarct 
in  those  of  France  Quimpcrl6  was  the  object  of  attack. 
town  is  handsome:  it  has  two  good  streets  and  a  fine  rl  urrb: 
the  sub-prefect's  office,  formerly  a  benedictiao  conveiij.  m 
worthy  of  notice.  The  trade  of  the  towu  is  promoted  hj  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Qniniuerl^  icimed  by  tkn  JuMiao 
of  the  E116  and  the  Isole  or  Isokt  veasde  of  SO  tam  em 
get-up  to  the  quays.  There  are  several  tan-yards  and  a 
paper-mill ;  and  trade  is  carried  on  in  com,  cattbe,  and  tboet 
or  sabots.  There  are  a  liigh-school  and  a  society  of  agrtr^- 
ture.  The  name  of  the  town  was  originally  Avantot. 
Quimper,  then  from  the  name  of  the  stream,  the  B.'lt  .s 
which  it  stands  (Quimper  Elh'),  Quimperi^  Tha  inhebt- 
ants  of  Font  Aveii  are  eiigagtHl  in  the  saimon  fishery;  tbr 
stream  on  which  the  place  stands  abounds  widi  ■irrmiihi" 
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of  whiVh  i«  a  sufTragan  of  the  Archbi.-ihop  of  Tours.  It  i» 
in  the  junsdii  tiuu  of  the  Coiir  Rovale  or  High  Court  of 
J ustice  i)f  Rcnne-s  and  in  the  circuit  nt  tho  Acad^mie  Uni- 
Tenitaire  ur  Educational  Board  of  that  city.  It  is  coinpi  e- 
tMll£«d  in  the  13th  military  division,  the  head-quartcr:>  ol' 
iriiidk  am  at  RsniiM.  It  Mnds  six  manbeis  to  ttis  Cbam- 
Iwr  of  Deputieg. 

Tn  respect  of  education  this  depai  lment  is  one  of  the  most 
backward  in  France :  the  number  uf  buys  at  school  is  to 
the  whole  population  only  a*  I  to  199. 

FINITK  (in  Mathematics),  having  a  boundary,  ustd  as 
opposed  u>  Infinitk. 

FINLAND^  the  princiinli^  of,  fimns  a  Russian  govern' 
ment  eompoMd  of  Finland,  the  t«o  Lapmarks  or  Kemi 
and  Tomca,  and  the  province  of  Wiborp.  It  lies  be- 
tween 09**  and  "0*  N.  Int.  and  28*  and  31°  E.  long.  On 
the  north  it*  boundary  is  Norway;  ou  the  north-east, 
the  governnn^nt  ut'  Archangul;  the  east,  Olonctz;  the 
uuth-east,  St.  Pctcrsiburij ;  iho  soutli,  the  gulf  of  Finland; 
the  Muth-west,  the  Baitio;  the  west,  the  gulf  of  Bothnia ; 
and  the  north*«est,  Sweden.  Its  present  name  was  given 
to  it  by  the  Swedes ;  but  tho  natives  call  it  Suomemna,  the 
region  ul  kkcii  ur  s^vamps.  Its  area  is  vunuubly  estimated, 
and  wine  have  even  caiTiod  it  as  high  as  134,400  square 
miles ;  butOldekop's  cntimate  uf  1 1  \,3Q0  is  probably  nearest 
the  truth.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  wbiebwaal,093.<j^  7 
in  181A>  and  1,177,546  in  1825,1*  at  pwiewt  eomnnted  by 
Araenii^  to  be  l,5uu,0(KI.  The  Lainnarb  of  Kemi  and 
Tornea,  which  constitute  i?i*.> tru/i  Lapland,  occupy  tlie 
whole  northern  districts  of  tlie  principality  of  Fialiinl. 
Tlte  Lipinarks,  wlndi  In;  ulinost  entirely  witlim  tlie  polar 
c  irde,  are  m  sterile  as  nut  to  contain  a  population  of  more 
than  bUUO  individuals  on  an  area  of  31,50U  square  miles; 
frequently  not  a  single  dwelling  is  met  with  Ibr  60  or  100 
miles  together. 

The  surface  of  Finland,  in  the  eastern  and  central  parts, 
is  iiUcrs<^ctc<l  by  lakes,  rivers,  and  swamps,  between  which 
there  are  Hats  of  sanil  ovori;ro\vu  with  moss  aiul  studded 
with  low  hiUs.  In  the  northern  and  w«si>tern  parts  it  is 
eovered  with  tuountaina  belonging  tu  the  great  Scandina- 
vian chain,  which  are  called  tho  Ruseo-LapUnd  range.  In 
the  northern  there  is  no  height  greater  tlian  the  Aldoivi, 
on  tile  borders  of  Norway,  whieli  i>  .said  to  have  uii  elevation 
of  2'JIMI  feet.  The  most  extensi\e  group  of  the  range  is  lu 
thcsouthein  put  of  Ilussi:i:i  Lapland,  whence  it  sends  out 
its  branc  hes  tn  nil  directioui>,  the  main  range  running 
parallel  with  the  eastern  coast  uf  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  until 
it  gradually  subsides,  and  at  last  disapmata  to  the  north  of 
Biorneborg.  The  loftiest  saramits  in  inis  range  are  Naran- 
gavaara  and  Livaara,  from  which  tho  sun  may  be  seen  during 
the  whole  twenty-four  hours  at  Midsummer.  It  w  said, 
limvurer,  that  the  liighcst  point  i>  nut  more  than  3j00  feet 
above  tho  surface  of  tlie  sea.  In  the  more  .southern  lati- 
tudes of  the  principality  the  valleys  between  these  moun- 
tains contain  good  amble  and  rich  meadow  land.  The 
coasts  both  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  and  Finland  are  lined 
with  precipices,  reefs,  and  rocky  islands,  which  render 
navigation  very  hazardous,  especially  in  the  south-west. 
The  centre  of  Finland  in  an  elevated  pliiteau,  from  -lUO  to 
fiiio  feul  above  the  sea,  full  of  lakes,  and  euvcred  with  low 
rocky  elevations,  mostly  composed  of  red  granite.  Tho 
Kaselka,  or  main  chain  of  mountains,  which  terminates 
I  above  Biomeborg  (61'  27'  N.  lat.,  27*  40'  B.  lonj;.),  chiefly 
I  consbts  of  primitive  rocks.  In  some  parts  of  the  low  lands 
the  surface  is  overspread  with  enormous  blocks  of  granite, 
j  Many  of  the  lake>  in  the  interior  of  Finland  ha\e  their 
outlet  in  the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  or  Finland.  Independently 
of  Lake  Lailoga  [Ladoga],  which  occupies  a  considerabk- 

Klion  of  the  south  eastern  part  of  Finland,  the  largest  of 
le  waters  is  Lake  Saima,  or  Saima  Vfsi,  a  little  to  the 
I  north  of  Wiborg,  which  is  more  than  300  fbet  above  the 
I  level  of  the  sea,  neailv  ISO  miles  in  length  and  from  SO 
to  2o  miles  in  breadth.  It  i.s  full  of  island.*,  the  basi<i  of 
l^hich  is  granite,  and  it  (lows  thr«u;.,li  the  Vouoxa  or  \'oxa 
into  Lake  Ladui^a.  Next  to  tlu-i  is  Lake  Enaru,  or  the 
Enare-Trisk,  the  latter  word  signifying  a  lake,  in  the 
northernmost  part  of  Lapland,  wliich  covers  abk  vc  luou 
square  milea,  aiud  baa  its  outlet  into  the  Fraien  Ocean  by 
the  Palsyokl 

There  are  no  rivers  of  any  considerable  length.  The 
.argesl  ate  the  Voxa,  which  originates  in  the  collected 
^vaiers  of  numeroU>  smaller  rivers  and  lakes,  in  tho  nortliern 
part  of  the  district  of  Kuopiu,  flows  southward  into  Lake 
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Saima,  and  thence  eastward  into  Lake  Ladoi^n.  Tt  is  so 
full  of  granite  locks  and  fails  to  he  of  little  use  fur  navi- 
gation The  Kymmene  is  a  broad  stream,  issuing  from 
Lake  Pemena  to  tho  west  of  Lake  Saima,  seldom  less  than 
250  to  300  feet  in  width  and  varying  from  6u  to  ISO  in 
depth ;  it  falls  iuto  the  gulf  of  Finland  near  Kymmenc- 
eaard.  but,  owing  to  the  fl^uent  ftdls,  is  not  navigable.  Tlie 
Kumoyoki  flow^  from  a  lake  still  more  to  the  west,  and 
falls  into  the  gulf  of  Bothiuu  near  Biunieberg.  The  Yaiia- 
nus,  an  outlet  of  Lake  Yanisyarwi,  flows  into  Lake  Ladoga. 
The  Sestra  is  the  boundary  between  the  trovernmcnts  of 
Finland  and  St.  Petersburg';  the  Tornea  ann  Muouio  sepa- 
rate Fiuland  Irom  Sweden,  and  the  Tana-elf  divides  it  ftom 
Norwav.  The  line  of  the  Tana-elf  is  first  from  south-west 
to  north-east  at  I'almuyawry,  where  it  quits  (he  Finland 
border  and  Hows  thnnigh  Finmark  in  Norway  north-by 
east  into  the  Tana-fiord. 

The  waters  of  Finland  and  its  numberless  swampt  and 
moors  occupy  more  than  a  third  of  its  ituftoe;  bvt  (he 
climate  is  on  the  whole  salubrious,  and  there  are  many  cases 
of  groat  longevity.  The  average  duration  of  the  summer, 
which  is  accompanied  hv  threat  heat,  is  not  more  thantliree 
months;  the  wmter,  which  lasts  from  seven  to  eight,  is 
exceednij,'ly  severe,  particularly  in  the  north.  During  tho 
latter  boason  there  is  a  direct  road  across  the  frozen  t;ulf  of 
Bothnia  to  Sweden.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Ruii-ian  Lap- 
land  the  aun  disappears  entirely  from  the  end  of  Novcmbor 
to  the  close  of  January ;  an  Interval  which  the  people  term 
I  'skaabmcj,' on  abomination;  but  diinncj  which  llie  moon  and 
stars  fiwiuently  shine  with  exccedinj;  splendour  throughout 
the  twt-nty  four  hours.  The  climale  is  les>,  severe  in  the 
central  and  southern  part^  but  thick  cold  fog^s  are  common. 

There  are  extensive  forests  of  firs  and  pines  in  the  south, 
interspersed  with  oaks,  elms,  &c.  both  on  the  mainland 
and  the  islands ;  they  are  of  peculiarly  luxuriant  growidi  on 
the  i^ils  which  receive  the  exhalation  from  the  lakes  and 
swamp*.  In  northern  Lapland  these  trees  are  replaced  by 
the  birch,  until,  in  the  coldest  distrut.s,  trees  rea.se  nlto- 

f ether,   llie  mountains  and  hills  ore  in  general  naked ; 
ut  even  where  tbey  are  wooded,  fbe  wood  is  low  and 
stunted. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  soil  is  either  stony  or  sandy 

Rich  vej^etable  earth  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  scarcely 
ever  unmixed  with  sand.  In  order  to  manure  his  land,  the 
agriculturist  is  in  tho  habit  of  seitim:  fire  tj  his  forest  cji 
underwood.  By  this  means  he  is  enabled  to  grow  hii*  rve 
or  oats  for  two  or  three  years  in  succession,  after  which  ha 
plants  the  ground  afresh  and  lets  it  lie  for  twen^  or  thirty 
yean,  uniiltbe  wood  is  tulBcient  for  another  burning.  By 
this  process,  practicable  in  so  thinly  a  peopled  country  only, 
the  soil  of  Finland  is  rendered  capable  of  producing  jsrain 
adefiuate  to  its  consumption  in  common  years,  and  more 
than  adequate  in  favourable  seasons.  There  was  a  time, 
indeed,  when  it  was  called  '  the  granary  of  Sweden  :*  no 
further  back  than  the  year  1795,  itsexportof  grain  amounted 
to  50,000  quarters.  Nyland  and  tne  south-western  dis- 
tricts of  Finland  raise  the  largeit  quantities ;  Wibofg  does 
not,  one  year  with  another,  produce  stifficient  for  its  own 
CAjiisumplion.  Barley  and  rye  are  chiefly  cultivated;  oats 
avo  often  sown  the  \ear  afler  the  land  has  borne  rye;  a 
little  wheat  is  rai.se<l  ;  and  grey  pe<is  and  beans  in  Wiborg, 
S.  Michael,  and  TavuiOehuiu  Tne  frost,  however,  sets  iu 
so  soon  and  the  wwtber  is  so  uncertain,  that  it  is  com. 
mon  tar  tbe  Ibnner  to  use  the  precaution  of  gathering 
in  his  crops  while  thev  are  green,  in  the  early  part  of 
August,  and  afierwartis  to  ary  them.  Hemp  and  llax 
lio])s,  and  a  little  tobacco  are  also  cultivattKl.  Potatoes, 
carrots,  coleworts,  parsnips,  and  onions  are  partiallv  rai>e<l ; 
but  wild  bcrnbs  lue  tiio  only  fruit,  except  ]>orhaps  in 
the  vicinity  of  Abo.  The  crab  apple  gro  vs  w  ild,  but  not 
beyond  tho  sixtieth  degree  of  latitude.  The  oak  doaa  not 
thrive  beyond  Gt",  nor  the  ash  beyond  62*.  The  fbrests 
have  suirere<l  greatly,  particularly  neai'  the  sea-coast,  from 
waMcful  UM>  and  fiiiiij; ;  ttut  lar^e  i|uant:tics  of  timber  .nro 
still  exported  in  the  shape  of  deals,  masts,  Sec.;  and  much 
pitcli  and  potash,  ns  well  as  fire-woodi  are  sent  abroad 
The  pasture-lands  arc  ill  managed,  and  tho  breeding  of 
cattle  and  hocaea  is  therefore  very  limited.  In  this  respeet 
^e  neighbourhood  of  Kemitiisk,  in  tbe  eirele  of  tJleaborg, 
however,  which  abounds  in  luxuriant  meadows,  forms  an 
cxeeptiOH.  Moss,  in  the  bleakei  regions,  is  the  only  food 
for  domestic  animah,  f  >r  which  the  reindeer  is  an  inesti- 
mable substitute.  The  horse  uf  Finland  ia  small,  but  i>lr<^  i£ 
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and  nctive.  jKowl  and  other  wild  tJ^mf  arc  plentiful.  Bears, 
elk.s.  wulves,  fuxeii,  Daartcii^,  Sec.  aSurd  a  targe  supply  of 
tun  and  sktiw.  Reinducr-^  ubound  in  all  parts  of  northern 
Finland-  the  ttoek  in  tba  diatriet  of  ICauaaiiio  alone  is 
IS  400  Mds ;  and  hi  that  of  Vnjoeki.  In  northon  Lap- 
land, it  is  between  -if'  t'fO  nn  l  'jici'it.  These  animals  con- 
stitute, in  feet,  thn  wcaltli  ul  ilic  Ltiplander  ;  they  supply 
him  with  food,  clothing,  and  other  iiecossarifs,  as  well  as 
the  muans  oi  barter  for  bis  principal  luxuriest.  brandy  and 
tobacco ;  nor  is  he  acoouutsd  afluent  ualeaa-lM  omiair 
of  200  or  300  of  them. 

Fish  is  tlw  chief  Ibod  of  the  Laplander,  whoae  itraains, 
such  as  the  Toriica  and  Tana,  are  well  provided  with 
saltnoi^,  pike,  a  kind  of  eels,  red-eyes,  &c.  The  pearl 
musrio  i»  found  inaoiDie  of  thb  lakaa  and  mulata  of  the 
irestern  parts. 

Flilriaild  has  few  mineral  products.  Bog  iron  is  obtained 
m aoma part%  and  convertea  to  domestic  uae;  lead  is  also 
Ibond,  and  a  little  copper  here  and  thete,  bat  twilher  in 

large  quantity.  Marb'.o  is  quarried  in  district  of  Ru; 
keal.i  and  the  island  tf  .Xrasati  in  lake  Ladoga.  Slate  is 
plentiful,  and  chalk  abounds  in  some  places.  The  want  of 
salt  is  severely  felt,  aud  the  attempt!)  inado  to  extract  it 
firom  salt  water  have  not  been  attenacd  with  much  success. 
Tba  vhole  annual  metalUo  produce  of  Finland  doea  not 
axoeed  12,000  poods,  or  about  4S0  tons. 

The  inajonty  of  the  p.jpulation  is  of  Finnisli  extniction. 
The  Fills  call  thcnisel\es  '  Suouialau.s'  or  '  Suomcs,"  but 
they  are  dcnoininuted  '  Tsrhude*  by  the  Russians:  they  are 
slow,  grave,  and  self-wiUcd,  but  peacMble,  brave,  and  hos- 
pitable, temperate  and  induatriottt:  tbair  oemptexion  is 
dark,  their  couDtenanca  and  uannar  are  fl«riou%  and  th^ 
•ra  iv«n  knit,  and  of  a  robust  make.  They  are  all  free, 
and  many  of  theiu  are  landliolder>.  A  great  number  have 
leases  of  the  croun,  antl  hold  liieir  fanns  for  life,  with  the 
privilege  in  some  cai.es  of  bequeailnnj;  thcia  to  their 
ehildren.  Their  dweUuigs,  ealletl  "Potitie/  are  low,  dark, 
and  unclean,  and  built  of  wood.  The  Laplander  of  the 
same  extraction  as  the  Finlander,  and  calla  liiiniielf  a '  Same- 
lads  or  Same  ;*  he  is  indignant  irhai  styted  a '  Lapp '  ('  lapor* 
in  Russian),  the  name  given  to  him  by  the  8uede>,  whu  h 
aienifies  a  coward,  .>^ecr.  magician,  or  poisoner.  The)  resem- 
ble the  FinlaudL-rs  in  all  respects  except  that  the  unpcr  jaw 
projects  more,  and  their  hair  is  of  a  deeper  tint.  Tliere  arc 
not  many  thousands  of  ihem  in  this  government;  they  lead 
a  wandering  Ufe,  and  ore  divided  into  two  daaaes,  the  rein- 
deer lAplanders  and  the  fishing  Laplanderi<.  Numbers  of 
Russians  and  some  Swedes  have  settled  in  the  distrii  ts  of 
Wiborg  and  Koxholro,  as  well  as  m  the  Finland  t  iwiis. 

According  to  the  cunsistoriul  returns,  the  number  of 
births  in  1822  was  and  m  lbi3  49168;  the  deaths 

in  1822  were  33,63 j.  and  in  1823  29,678;  and  the  mar- 
riages in  1822  vrere  9809,  and  in  1828  10»764.   In  the  Ave 

iears*  interval  flmn  1810  to  1820  the  excess  of  hirths  over 
ealhs  was  81,589,  which  skives  an  annual  increase  of 
16,317.  Finland  coutam.s  26  towns.  Ib94  villages,  and 
28.736  'faemman.'  batnlL  iN  ettlements,  and  bomestead.s. 
All  the  inhabitants,  except  the  Russians,  profess  the 
Lutheran  fmth.  Finland  Proper  is  divided  into  two  dio- 
ceses, Abo  with  19  deaneriea  (|»obst«ien>  and  Borgo  with  7. 
The  followers  of  the  Greek  ritual  are  under  the  archiman- 
dlite  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  university  of  Abo  has  been 
transferred  to  Helsinefors  since  the  year  1S27.  There  ore 
grammar  schools  in  Wibort:,  .\bo,  and  Borgo,  and  inferior 
schools  m  the  majority  of- the  parishes;  but  public  instruc- 
tion is  not  widely  extended,  and  the  proportion  of  scholars 
to  the  general  population  was  not  more  ttian  1  in  109  about 
Ibur  yean  ago. 

Agriculture,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  in  some  parts 
the  fisheries,  constitute  the  principal  occupations  of  the 
people.  There  are  few  manufactures  except  in  the  large 
towns,  and  these  are  principally  of  iron  ware,  sail-cloth,  and 
stockings.  The  peasantry  make  what  coarse  woollen  and 
linen  tkm  require  under  their  own  roof^:  they  also  prepare 
tar*  potash,  and  diarcoal,  make  articles  of  wood  for  tneir 
own  use  and  for  exportation,  and  in  some  of  the  porta 
vessels  are  eonstmcted.  Navij^atiun  is  mudi  impedetl  by 
the  severity  of  the  winter,  which  bhuts  the  harbours  from 
six  to  seven  months  in  the  jear  The  trade  of  Finland 
annuints  lu  about  'JSU.OtJU^  annually  in  imports  and 
280,ooof.  in  exports;  the  latter  consisting  principally  in  the 
supply  of  St.  Petersburg,  by  the  chanad  of  Lake  Ladoga 
and  thegulf  of  FinUndL  vithtinbah 


tar,  firfi,  &c.   The  same  article*  are  likewisa 
Sweden.   Salt  is  a  great  article  of  import. 

There  is  a  distinct  establishment  at  St  Petenlraicfiir 
the  government  of  this  vast  jnovinoe  or  prinHpaliQr.  i%e 
governor-general,  who  resides  at  Helsingfbrs,  haa  dmOf 
military  duties  to  disrharae.  Thou^di  Finland  has  a  «v>i: 
stitulion  of  its  own.  by  which  the  inhabitants  are  classed  in 
four  ortlers,  the  diets  are  never  convoke<l,  except  on  the 
occasion  of  additional  taxes  being  contemplated  by  tb^- 
govamnent.  The  saaate  in  fact  has  been  found  a  morv.- 
ooiivenient  body  lo  mMMfa  than  Uw  diata»and  it  has  aiaaoat 
surierseded  then. 

In  thi?  year  1831  the  principality  was  rc-moulded  into 
eight  circles  or'Loen,'  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  tlitre  i< 
a  supennt  n  1' III  called  a  '  Landshoefding ;'  each  circle  i- 
divided  into  duiiricts,  or '  Fo«£derier  i  and  each  of  the  iattci 
into  bailiwicks,  or*fio«(aid.*  Injudjeial  natiaia  tbaSiradidi 
system  has  bean  tatanned;  ana  tUa  ia  thacaia  alao  vitb 
regard  to  fliCBl  oomeana,  tka  absanae  of  aftdBt  data. 
Ill  rcvcnoa  baa  baan  aatittatod  at  Mfi90L  sterling  for 

annum. 

The  eight  circles,  or  loens,  commencing  from  the  south, 
are  Wiborg.  St.  Michael,  Nyland,  Tavastebus,  Abo-Biorne- 
borg.  Wasa,  Kuopio,  and  lfleaborg>Kayana.   The  circle  of 
Wiborg  haa  the  town  of  the  aama  nana  tut  ita  eapiiai 
whieh  was  (he  antient  capital  of  CSsrelia;  it  liea  on  •  hay 
of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  is  well  fortified,  consists  of  the 
main  ta\vn  aud  two  suburbs  united  by  a  wooden  bridge  to 
the  island  on  which  Uie  castle  stand.i.  and  has  an  el«»g-dnt 
Greek  cathedral,  a  church  fur  the  Swedes  and  Germans, 
and  another  for  the  Finlanders,  a  Roman  Catholic  chap^ 
a  distriot  school,  besides  other  soIiooLk  and  aUnU  3000  in' 
habitants,  tn  Ihis  drele  is  Frederikshanim,  on  a  peninsuls 
on  the  hay  of  Finland,  a  strona  fortress,  contain  i;g  ub-jui 
Htu)  inhabilauts;  it  w;u>  here  that  the  treaty  of  Se|ititjK«?r, 
Isti'j,  was  concluded,  by  which  Sweden  nuidi-  over  h  iu.itnd 
with  p;irt  of  Lapland  and  the  Aiand  islands  to  Ru»sia- 
St.  Michael,  north-west  of  the  preceding  circle,  contam^ 
St.  Michael,  a  small  town,  and  NyaloCt,  another  snaSl 
town  with  a  strong  mtla.   In  Nyland.  west  of  Wiboi|^  i> 
Ilelsingfors,  the  capital  of  the  piincipaltij,  on  a  tcf.^i:^ 
lani]  ii,  the  gulf  of  Finland,  wub  ;iby'ut  lo.t  uu  iiuubiiautN 
and  the  sii..)ii:;  forln  s-  u!  Suiuhuri;,  at  the  eoliauce  «J 
the  harbour.    I^urtli  of  Ibis  place  luss  Borgo  or  Burgao.  a 
small  town  on  the  river  of  the  sane  name,  with  a  t-utht-draL 
a  church,  gymnaaium,  manufluMurca  of  hnen,  saikkMh.  i*' 
Rned  sugar,  and  tobaeeo.  and  about  2500  inhabitantc 
LoMisa,  formerly  De^icrby,  north  east  of  Borgo,       a  ^^ka- 
|)i>rt,  with  two  churches,  anil  aboui  ■i-sou  inluLiiianij,.  FLt 
circle  of  Tuvastelius,  north  of  N)land,  ha>  for  its  capital 
Tavastehus,  lying  on  a  lake,  with  a  strong  castle,  a  cburcL 
and  about  17U0  inhabitants.    Abo-Binnieborg.  the  west- 
ernmost circle  of  Finland,  includes  the  islanda  of  Alaai 
in  the  gulf  of  Bothnia ;  its  capital  fa  Abo,  Oboi,  or  Torka. 
on  the  8onlh-wei«tern  coast  of  Finland,  with  about  13,1(^,' 
inhabitants.    In  this  tiica-  are  ul-so  Bn">i  iieljorg.  near  tlw 
mouth  of  the  Kumoyoki,  a  maritime  town  of  about  -,6,^ 
iiihabitanls,  well  butlt,  with  a  cliurch.  giammar  ischool,  aas 
boat  manufactures  and  trade:  Raumo.a  town  with  irooiohfr 
bitants;  and  Nystad.  a  sea-port  of  about  1660,  where  the  nasn 
by  which  Sweden  relinquished  the  Baltie  provinoaa  uk 
part  of  Finland  to  Russia  in  August,  1721,  was  CL<nc!'..JL  i 
North  of  this  circle  is  that  of  Wosa,  on  the  ^^ulf  of  K<^i-  l.r 
Its  caj)ital  is  Wasa,  on  the  j^ulf  of  Bothnia,  a  re<.'v.larl\  i 
town,  with  a  handaoiue  stone  church,  a  school,  an  infirxnaiy 
and  about  60U  houses  and  3300  inhabitania.    Sottllh  ut 
Wasa  lies  Christ ianastadl,  a  good  sea-port  on  a 
with  a  church,  about  1200  mhabitantSk  atnl  much 
Kuopio,  a  circle  east  of  the  preceding,  contains  the  town  d 
Kuopio  on  a  promontory  of  Uke  Kallavesi,  with  a  churcL 
sohool,  well-fieouente<l  fairs,  and  about  liuO  inbabtianu 
The  circle  of  Uleaborg-Kuyana,  in  the  mu»l  northern  pjr: 
of  the  principality,  contains  Uleaborg,  its  capital,  ou  tkc 
Ulea,  a  weU-buiU  town,  with  a  town-hall,  two  market-piactk 
a  church,  and  Uoapital,  about  4M  kou»e«,  and  a  popubtLs 
of  about  4600,  who  canyon  some  trade:  Brahesuo.  a  st. 
port,  with  a  church,  and  about  1200  inhabitants:  P;idi.- 
jirviz-Kousoma.  an  inland  town  of  about  I5oi>:   Ken^i.  ■ 
--«a-port:  and  Tornca,  on  the  liver  of  that  name  at  ur 
northern  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Holhoia,  a  noct  U'^t  j 
With  two  ^Lurches,  one  on  an  uUnd,  and  about  TOO  la- 
habitanu;  this  place  is  the  centre  of  tlM 
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(fiuh'a  Finktndi  Vnaenm; 

FINLAND.  GULF  OF.  rBttflieSlA.] 
FINMARK.  ^NOftWAT.] 

FINS,  a  people  ftom  whoa       ywwit  Ubahfttnls  of 

many  of  the  most  northorn  oountnes  r.  Europe  are  de- 
scended, comtitute  a  larite  proportioi.  ol  ihe  population  of 
E  i^icrn  Russia,  and  of  the  coutiiries  adjacent  to  the  gulfs 
of  Finlaad  and  Bothnia  and  tlie  Frozen  Ocean.  The  name 
bj  which  they  are  known  among  themselves  m  Suomilins, 
not  Fins ;  nor  do  Um  RwMiwft  know  them  by  this  name, 
but  hf  thtt  of  ThhidibutiTi.  The  lint  nMntion  of  them 
under  the  denomination  of  Fins  occurs  in  Tacitus,  who  !iays. 
in  bift  ' Gerraanm,*  'the  Fenni  ought  to  be  ranked  atiiong 
tile  Germans.'  Tlioy  are  apparently  the  Piunni  of  Plolcniy. 
Their  pretMtnt  number  is  variouiil/  estimated:  by  some 
writers  at  2.400,OOU,  and  by  otiiers  at  3,000.000  and  up- 
mids.  Thev  ue  of  Aaiitic  orino,  and  Uwir  domioion 
onee  extended  from  th*  touroee  of  the  Obf  and  1b«  banks 
of  the  Vo1j,'B  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  as- far  ;  t!i,  n  rth- 
easicrn  parts  of  Prussia.  Tlie  jitriod  of  mtur  uusi'iiion 
wcstwariis  is  unknown.  Taiitus  (cap.  xlvi  )  observes  that 
the  Fenui  were  a  iuvag«  race,  without  amis,  horses,  or  iron : 
th&ir  arruwi  were  pointed  with  bone^and  thmr principal  oc- ' 
cu  pat  ion  «a«  buating.  In  fact  thevowtt  llMMi.  StumUimt 
designates  dwellen among  swamps.  Moat  writan  ooneeiTe 
that  their  original  alwle  was  among  the  Ural  mountains, 
whence  they  spread  chiuli\  westwards  ;  but  lu  no  jjurt  esta- 
blished ihera-elves  as  an  independent  nation,  except  in  Huii- 
gai7,  where  thev  erected  the  knmdom  of  the  Maey&n.  Ad- 
ilieied  lo  a  wandering  life,  thi-y  \s  ere  easily  reduced  10 au1|jec' 


and  Casan ;  and  the  Kyrials,  between  Lake  Peyoia  oiM 
the  Kymen,  m  far  as  Lake  Ladoga.  Schubert,  in  bit 
account  of  the  Russian  empire,  gives  the  subsec|uent  ano* 
naration,  which  doaa  not  dillbr  auantiaUy  from  that  of 
Taevolo; sky,  whom  wa  hgn  Ibllowiad  in  the  precediii|{ 


22.flOC 
i,2U0,00» 

»oe,OM 

1,000 

33.000 

ao,ooo 

100,090 

100,000 
200,000 
370,000 
92,000 
108,000 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

'J. 
10. 
I  I. 
12. 


Laplanders  or  Sarnrlfid?. 

Finlander>  and  Fin^i  of  lugiui  anU  Careiia 

Estbes  or  Estbiana .  ,  . 

Livys  and  Kurs      .  ,  • 

Perraians  .... 

Suryanaa  or  Sirytiioa 

Vogub  .... 

Votyaks  .... 

Tsbcrcnay* 

Tshuwashes  or  Tshuvaks  . 
Murdwinea  or  Mardvinga   .  . 
OstyaksofthaObi        ^  .  . 


13.  Teptyarjra 


Total 


2.869.000 


tioii  bvthaNorTOgiBiis,  Swedea,a<tdRiiiBianK,  in  awxaiiion. 
Tha  Norwegians  b^an  by  the  emqueat  of  Ftnmark,  whence 

they  mide  inroafls  at  various  times  on  the  territory  of  the 
Permian^  ahiuncli  of  the  Fms,  who  mhatnied  the  touiiiry 
m  the  vicinity  of  i  lut  While  Sea 

maiely  arrested  by  ihe  princes  of  Novgorod,  who  made 
them»elves  nia-.it>rs  of  Pi  rmia,  and  by  the  Mc^uU,  who  di- 
.  varied  the  aiteutioa  of  tha  Norvagiana  to  tha  dafenoa  of 
their  own  independanea.  Tha  Russiaiii  naxt  ovwian  tha 

Finnish  terriiories,  po^^-essed  tliemjcivcs  of  Careha  and 
the  whole  of  Permiu  ;  and  ui  the  fourteentii  century,  Sle- 
;,>hen.  one  of  their  binhops,  havin;,'  planted  the  cross  on  the 
chores  ot  ihe  White  Sea,  overthrew  the  worship  of  the  great 
Finni-^h  deity.  Yomala.  The  whole  of  Lapmark,  togalber 
wtih  all  tha  Finniah  tribaa  in  tha  Eaal,  in  Siberia,  and  a  ong 
the  Volga,  at  laat  yielded  lo  tha  Ritaaiana,  who  drove  bade 
the  Norwegians  in  their  attempt  to  re-establish  their  do- 
minion over  Ijipniark.  The  Swedes  next  lell  upon  the 
Finniiih  territon  which  lay  within  their  bmtlers.  In  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  Erik  the  Pious  convened 
the  inliabitants  of  what  is  now  termed  Finland  to  Chris- 
tianity; and  about  a  hundred  yean  afteiwanb  Sweden  pos- 
sessed itself  of  TIavaataland,  and  thoaa  paru  of  Carelia  and 
Lapmark  which  were  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians. 
In  this  way  the  whole  nclion  of  the  Fins  wa:^  gradually 
rwlucrd  to  their  present  state  of  l  :  n n  ience.  By  mi- 
gration they  Imvtt  become  more  or  l&bii  lulermixed  with 
the  Bulgarians,  Moguls,  and  even  the  Turks,  whose  an- 
cestors had  been  their  aoatliam  naigbhonra  bom  time  im- 
tnemorial. 

The  Fins  of  the  present  day  are  commonly  divided  into 
two  distinct  branches  ;  the  Eastern  or  Uralian  Fins,  and  the 
Western  or  Baltic  Pins,  both  of  whom  may  be  identified  a.* 
having  a  common  origin  by  their  phystaii^omy,  habitji,  and 

Seneral  character  and  usages.  The  Eattem  or  Uralian 
include  the  tribes  settled  in  Siberia,  and  about  the 
Volga,  and  comprehend  the  Mardvas  or  Mardvings,  who 
.nhabit  tha  Rumiaa  tanritary  adjoining  the  Oka  and  Volga ; 
the  Permians  or  Permiaky,  and  Siryanea,  of  Permia  and 
portions  of  Orenbr.iL;  :  ll.c?  Votyaks,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Viatka;  the  U^tsaka  in  ihe  t;overntnent  of  Tobolsk,  who 
are  also  rallefl  Khonti  and  Konniyungs;  the  Voghals  or 


Voghalitohi  of  Pertnia  and  Tobolsk;  and  the  Teptiarys, 
who  dwell  about  the  Ural  mountains  and  in  tile  lana  of  the 
Baahkirt.  The  IVutem  or  Batiia  FSnt  eomprise  the  Sa- 
woleiaethi,  Yenea  or  Hemakisaths.  Tavaites  and  Kayanes 
of  Finland ;  and  the  Sanies  or  Samelndz,  who  pooplo  I-ap- 
lund.  totfcther  with  ilu-  tribe*  of  the  Kurs  or  Livys,  of 
whom  theie  are  scmiy  remains  in  Courland  and  Livonia; 
the  Tchudes  or  Estbians;  who  inhabit  Esthonia;  the 
lyortis,  who  •»  Ihtmd  in  logria;  the  Tsheremys  and 
T^vatu»  «ti»  m  Mtland  o«ar  Ny^goiod  ar  NalMfuod 


I  he  Fins  differ  wholly  from  the  Sclavonians  and  Livo- 
nians.  They  have  an  alphabet  and  language  peculiar  to  them- 
aelvea.  Tha  majoriliy  ara  attached  to  agricultural  punuila ; 
aone  Ibw  tribes  ara  nomadie,  and  some  davota  themsalvea 

exclusively  to  hunting  and  fishing.  They  are  of  middhng 
stature,  but  of  a  strong  robust  make :  their  characteristic 
features  are  a  flat  face  with  hollow  cheeks,  daik  (^rey 
eyes,  and  light  brownish  hair,  a  thin  beard,  and  sallow  com- 
plexion. The  Tsheremys  or  Tshermisjcs  and  Tsbuvaka 
appruximata  aomewhat  to  tha  Tartars  in  their  axterior  ap- 
pearance, tha  MardvingB  to  the  Uunians,  and  the  Vw^tl*  to 
the  Calmucks.  The  Ftns  are  a  brave,  In.ncst,  and  ho^plT;^ble 
race  of  men,  but  hi-adsiroiig,  Iretjueutly  ferocious,  and  re- 
These  mruads  were  uUi-    ]*ulsive  in  their  manners.    Some  tribes  are  isO  indolent  iluii 

(lie  iiamo  of  Fin  is  in  many  parts  synonymous  with  lazi- 
ness; they  have  Utile  activity  of  mind,  and  are  no  orious 
for  their  want  of  claauUneaa.  Thay  are  destitute  of  the 
vivmeity  and  social  qualities  of  the  Rtttuana,  and  are  seriotts, 
rescnvd.  a'.id  fond  of  a  retired  life. 

Tlie  Fius  are,  witli  few  exception-.,  Cliristiaiis.  The 
Eastotn  were  convened  by  tli>  ir  Rus  lan  niusien.  to  the 
Greek  faith;  the  Weaterti,  wliu  at  {xv%i.  embraced  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion,  have  mostly  followed  the  example  of 
their  former  masters,  the  Swadaa^  and  embraced  Protest- 
antism. Among  the  tribaa  who  adhere  atiU  to  pagan.sm 
are  the  Tsheremys,  Mardvings,  Voguls,  und  a  tew  others. 
In  point  of  civilisation  none  are  so  advanced  as  tho  Fm- 
landers:  many  possess  a  natural  (aslo  foi  music  and  poetry 
The  Uungaruin»  ate  dt»it«.-«nded  ftum  llie  Yuigurysi  of  tiie 
Ob,  who  are  now  divided  into  Ostialu  and  Voguls.  The 
latter  have  dark-browu  or  black  hair,  and  their  dialect  ntwh 
resembles  the  Hungarian. 

The  Fiiu  have  no  nobility.  The  peasant,  however,  always 
gives  precedence  to  the  cituen  or  merchant,  and  holds  every 
servant  of  the  crown  in  high  respect.  Independently  ot 
husbandry,  fishing,  and  the  chase,  they  arc  in  som^  ports 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  tar,  and  in  budding  burka 
and  boats.  Their  dweliiags  in  general  are  at  a  wstwDoe 
fhm  one  another,  and  consist  of  three  cabins,  one  for  som> 
mer,  another  for  winter,  and  a  third  for  culinary  purposes : 
these  are  surrounded  by  a  yard,  which  also  contains  a  barn 
and  stable  or  stalls  for  cattle.  Their  women  are  thrifiy  and 
much  devoted  to  their  domestic  duties ;  Ihey  weave  coarse 
woollens  and  linens  for  the  use  of  their  families  and  ihoir 
winter  attire  diflars  Utile  from  that  of  the  men. 

Tho  Fina  ara  fond  of  aidant  apinta;  yet  lengeri^  iaaom 
man  among  them. 
FIR.  [Abibs.] 

FIRDUSI.  ABUL  CASIM  M.XNSTJR,  a  celebrated 
Persian  poet,  was  born  at  the  viUaiio  of  Sha  lab,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Tus,  in  tho  province  of  iChonishaii.   'Ihe  Persian 


biographer*  difiar  considerably  in  the  date  of  his  birth,  soma 
placing  it  in  tha  beginning  and  others  in  tha  middle  of  the 
tenth  century;  but  as  Firoiua  himself  mentiona  in  the  last 
chapter  of  the  *  Shah  Nameh*  that  he  ooroplated  that  work 
A.H.  400  (A.u.  1000),  and  that  he  was  then  nearly  80,  ha 
must  have  been  bora  about  a.h.  319  (k.o.  931). 
His  fathftr  was  a  gaidener,  and  is  said  to  have  bad  the 


management  of  a  Ix^utilul 
dise),  whence  tho  poet  ol 
lo 


called  Firdus  (i.  a.  para- 
the  name  of  Ftrauai, 
this  name  was  given 
2NU 
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to  mm  bylAatmrod  m  comeqiieoea  of  the  oxoelleiusd  of  his 

verse*. 

Firdusi  appears  to  have  spent  the  fust  fifty  years  of  liis 
Hfu  in  his  naiive  Tillage;  till  attracted  bv  the  eucourage- 
ment  wtiirh  Mabmnd  gave  to  learnint;  and  the  And  irti, lie 
repaired  to  his  eottri  «t  Ghunl,  «bera  bis  talents  procured 
liim  an  honourable  reception.  Soon  after  his  arrival, 
Maliinud  cprnmandetl  liiin  to  write  a  history  of  the  kings  of 
Persia  in  verse,  and  promued  to  reward  him  with  a  thou- 
sand pieces  of  gold  for  every  thousand  couplets.  The  poet 
however  prefbrred  miting  fur  his  reward  till  be  bad  finished 
the  vorfc,  wbieh  vas  eompleted,  after  a  labour  of  thirty 
yeniN,  in  CO, 000  couplets.  But  iiibtead  of  receivin;^  the 
fjreal  sum  he  had  autioijiated,  lie  uas  doomi'd  to  a  cruel 
disappointment.  It  appiMr^  that  ho  liad  offended  some 
favourite  courtien^  who  prejudiced  the  raind  of  Mahmud 
against  him,  and  accused  him  of  having  insulted  the  re- 
ligiua  of  thejpiopbet  by  tbe  pauses  which  ho  had  bestowed 
upon  Zetdusbt  (ZotOMter)  in  his  great  poem.  Instigated 
l>y  these  calumnies,  Mahmud  only  sent  iiim  rri.noo  >il\i'r 
dirhems.  It  is  related  that  Firdusi  was  in  the  bath  vvlieu 
the  numuy  was  bruuglit,  and  tliat  disappointed  and  cnr.izcd 
at  the  meanness  of  the  sultan,  he  distributed  the  whole 
mm  among  the  atter.daiits  of  the  bath  and  the  slave  who 
Drought  it,  adding,  'The  stdlan  shall  know  I  did  not  bestow 
the  labour  of  thirty  years  on  a  work  to  be  rewarded  with 
dirlitMis.'  In  consequence  of  this  insult,  ho  was  sentenced 
tu  bo  trod  to  death  by  an  elephant.  an<l  with  great  difficulty 
obtained  a  revocation  of  the  sentence.  Feeling;  that  be 
woe  no  longer  safe  at  Gboznt,  he  left  the  city,  after  having 
written  n  bitter  satire  on  Mahmod,  whieh  he  ^^-e  to  one  of 
the  courfiors,  telling  him  that  it  ^^n>  a  ii;i:u  .;\ric  on  the 
.sultan,  which  he  must  not  uresont  tu  l.u  ina-tLT  idl  several 
days  had  elapsLil.  A  translation  of  this  sa! ire  is  f;i\cn  by 
Sir  WUliam  Jones,  accompanied  with  the  original  Persian, 
m  his  Poeseot  Asiatices  Commentarii  (Works.  8vo.  edition, 
vol.  vi.,  pp.  308-3 1 3J,  and  also  without  the  Persian  in  bis 
Trtdi^  itur  ta  Kerie  Orientate,  toI.  xii.,  pp. 

Tlio  af'r'ouiits  given  in  Iho  Persian  liio.;rapliies  of  Firdusi 
after  his  depattiiro  Xhaw  (Iha/.ni  are  \a:;m-  and  unsati-ifac- 
tory.  The  remnindtn-  uf  his  life  >vas  spent  in  wandcnnir 
from  one  kingdom  to  another,  pursued  by  the  emissaries  uf 
Mahmud,  whose  power  was  too  much  dreaded  by  thevarious 
monarchs  of  the  East  to  allow  them  to  harbour  fo»  any 
•ens^h  of  time  tlie  proscribed  poet.  He  fir«t  took  refugo 
with  the  'governor  of  Mazanderan  (Hyreaniai,  and  after- 
wanls  fled  to  Bagdad,  where  he  was  ho8pital)ly  rcepived  by 
the  cahph  Kadir  Billah,  who  gave  him  the  fio.cinu  jiioces  of 
gold  wmch  Hahmud  hod  promised.  While  at  Bagdad  he 
w  said  to  have  added  a  thonaand  eooplets  to  the  Shah 
Nanifh  in  praisf  f  -he  ctiliph,  and  also  to  have  written  a 
punegyric  on  hitu  »a  Arabic;  but  this  statement  is  in  all 
probability  incorrect,  since  all  trnre  of  the  hitler  is  lost,  and 
none  of  the  copies  of  the  Shah  Nameh,  collated  by  Mr. 
Turner,  contain  the  former.  During  his  residence  in  this 
city  he  is  also  said  to  bats  written  the  poem  called  *  Joseph^* 
wliich  consists  of  9000  couplets,  in  toe  same  measure  and 
style  as  the  Shah  Nameh,  copies  of  which  are  now  rarely 
met  with  even  in  the  F.aKt.  But  even  in  tlic  capital  of  the 
Abasside  caliphs  he  -was  not  secure  from  the  power  of 
Mahmud;  the  feeble  Kadir  Billah  dared  not  disobey  the 
commands  of  the  sultan,  and  the  unfortunate  poet  was 
obliged  tc  seek  in  countries  still  more  remote  a  safer  retreat. 
It  is  uncertain  at  what  court  he  next  took  refuge ;  but  it 
appears  clear  from  all  accounts  that  his  friends  procured  hi« 
uardon  shortly  afier  he  left  Bagdad,  and  that  he  eventually 
M/turned  to  his  native  town,  where  he  died  a  h.  411  (a  ». 
lOSOX  In  the  89lh  jwar  of  h^  age.  We  know  little  of  his 
family;  the  death  of  his  son  at  the  age  of  37  is  padietically 
alluded  to  in  the  Shah  Namch,  and  his  daughter  is  said  to 
have  refused  the  60.000  pieces  of  gold,  which  were  offered 
to  her  by  the  tardy  justice  of  the  sultan. 

The  Shah  Nameh  contains  the  history  of  the  kings  of 
Persia,  frum  the  reign  of  the  first  king,  iCaiAmers,  to  the 
death  of  Yeadgiid,  the  la.«it  monarch  of  tbe  Sassanion  race, 
who  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  A.R.  Itl  (a,.d-  041)  bv  tbe 
mTOsion  of  tho  .Ambs  during  the  caliphate  of  Omar. 
During  tins  period,  according  to  Firdutti,  three  dvnasties 
sat  upon  the  Persian  throne.  The  first,  called  tbe  l*ishda- 
dian,  lasted  21-11  years.  Tho  second,  tbe  Kaianian,  com- 
menced with  Kaikubad,  and  lasted  "32  years.  Alexandar 
•he  Oreatp  called  Sikander  by  Firdusi.  is  included  in  this 
iM%  Mi  la  Npraaented  to  be  tbe  son  of  Dftrib^  king  of 


Persia,  by  the  daughter  of  Failakus  (Pliilip  of  MiiceJoni 
After  the  deatli  of  Sikaudcr,  Persia  was  divided,  during 
'200  years,  into  a  number  of  petty  monarchies  called  the 
'  confedeiwnr  of  tbe  kings.'  Tne  Saasanian  race  of  prinoea 
stteeeeded  theae^  and  nuM  oeer  the  whole  ef  Pmiia  mr  Ml 
years. 

The  poem  of  Phduw  is  of  little  value  la  n  history.  thou|^ 

it  certainly  contains  some  of  tin  mtient  Persian  traditions 
The  whole  history  cf  Kaikho-rau.  as  related  by  Firdusi 
bears  so  great  a  similarity  to  the  account  which  Herodotiu 
gives  of  the  life  of  Cyrus,  as  to  put  it  bOTond  doubt  that 
both  authors  present  ns  with  •  fldthflil  and  aeeunle  repie- 
sentation  of  the  same  tradition.  *  It  is  utterly  incredible.* 
sa\5  Sir  William  Jones  (Works,  vol.  lii..  p.  166\  '  that  two 
different  princes  of  Persia  should  each  have  In  •  n  ii,>rn  in  a 
foreign  and  hostile  territory ;  should  each  have  been  doomed 
to  death  in  his  infancy  by  his  maternal  grandfather ;  should 
each  have  been  taved  bj  the  lemone  of  his  destined  ■iut' 
dcrer ;  should  each,  after  a  similar  educatko  nmoag  heris- 
men  as  the  son  of  a  Iterdsntan.  have  found  means  to  revisit 
his  paternal  dominioii,  and.  having  delivered  it  after  a  lon^ 
and  triumphant  war  from  a  tvrant  who  had  invaded  it, 
should  have  restored  it  to  the  summit  of  power  and  mag- 
nificence.' The  leading  eiveamatances  in  the  life  of  Alev 
ander  the  Great  are  also  preserved  in  the  Shah  Nani<4, 
We  read  of  his  victory  over  Dira  (Dareius).  of  his  mama^f 
with  Roshung  (Rosana),  of  his  expedition  into  India  a:iJ 
defeat  of  Faflr  (Porus),  and  of  his  journey  through  the 
desert  to  Mecca  to  consult  two  trees  from  vhieh  a  voice 
proceeded,  whieh  is  evidently  oolv  another  vemioo  ef  bis 
visit  to  the  temple  of  Amman  in  Libva.  Tbe  Peraian  bie- 
graphers  all  ii<^ree  in  assertini;  that  ^tahmud  pl.icod  in  tb< 
hands  of  Kirdusi  the  aiuiont  chronicles  of  the  kings  .j[ 
Persia,  from  which  it  is  siippose<l  that  he  dfrivit]  the  hi»- 
turical  narratives  extant  in  his  great  work.  We  have  tbe 
testimony  of  the  book  of  Esther  (x.  C)  to  the  existence  of 
such  reoorda,  as  well  aa  a  otrong  piaaonption  ^rived  frcqa 
tbe  ftngmenta  of  Ctesias  and  many  parts  of  Herodotu.%. 
But  it  appears  very  unlikely  that  these  chronicler  sbouM 
have  lieen  preserved  for  so  many  ages,  considering  tbe 
vanons  revolutions  which  PcrsLa  experienced.  There  is  a 
romantic  story  told  in  the  preface  to  the  edition  of  the 
Shah  Nameh,  published  by  tbe  command  of  Baywngfaor 
Khan,  which,  though  deserving  of  little  credit,  must  not 
be  omitted  on  account  of  its  general  currencv  in  the  Ea>t. 
It  is  rebted  that  Yesdiiird.  the  last  monarch  of  the  Sas- 
sanian  rtice,  ordered  all  the  chronicles  of  the  kit^s  of  Ptema 
to  be  collected  anil  arranged,  and  that  this  book  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Bastan  Nameh.  Oatbeeoiii|nest 
of  Psrsm  by  the  Arabs  it  was  Ibund  in  the  libiwy  of 
Y«^ijird,  and  became  in  the  division  of  the  plunde,  'ib« 

froperty  of  the  Ethiopians,  by  whom  it  was  c<ln^l->ed  tu 
ndia;  it  was  afterwards  taken  hack,  again  to  Pei-ia,  wh-. 
it  remained  unknown  till  a  fortunate  cuxumstanee  brought 
it  to  h^iit  in  the  reign  of  Mabmod.  Little  relianr«  ran  be 
iriaced  on  tbe  ezistenee  of  written  doeumenu  in  the  time  of 
Firdusi:  the  only  value  of  tbe  Shah  Nameh.  in  on  his- 
torical point  of  Tiew,  eoiisists  in  the  antient  Persian  iTadi* 
tions  it  has  pres^erved;  but  it  would  require  the  Icamifie 
and  acumen  of  a  critic  like  Niebuhr  to  arriii-e  at  the  li>- 
torical  truth  conveyed  in  tho  tradition,  and  to  strip  the  real 
regend  of  the  additions  and  embdlishmenta  of  the  peet. 
But  it  is  not  as  a  histor}*  that  the  Shah  Narach  deriv,->  irs 
rr>putation.  Its  poetry  is  read  and  adnur^nl  by  r.;i  vcii 
educated  Pei-sians  even  in  (he  present  day  ;  and  it*  autbor 
may  he  considered  as  the  greatest  of  oriental  poetic  with  the 
exception  of  Valmtkt  and  Calidfisa.  It  is  wntten  in  pair 
Persian  tinn  any  other  work  in  the  laQfmge^  and 
a  very  small  number  of  Arabic  worfti ;  it  naa  thus  beeoaae 
a  model  of  Persian  composition,  and  is  as  much  dutm- 
guished  in  tho  East  as  the  Homcnc  i>ocms  were  in 
West. 

The  copies  of  the  Shah  Nameh  now  met  with  van'grwMty 
in  the  number  of  verses.  *  It  would  be  difficult  to  diseowwr, 
says  Mr.  Macon  in  his  prefiwe  to  the  Shah  Nomeb. '  two 
copies  which  agree  in  tbe  order  of  the  verees  or  in  the 
phraseology  for  20  couplets  together.  W^h  de  episode*  arv 
omitted,  verses  rejecteu  from  every  page,  and  it  is  not  now 
uncommon  to  find  MSS.  which  contain  only  4U.000  couplolv 
though  originally  the  poem  is  aatd  to  have  eomisiei  ef 
60,000.'  Mr.  Maean  adds,  that  he  had  never  seen  a  IflL 
with  more  than  ^r^.f^aj  oonplets :  the  edition  pirL-!:  lied  hy 
himself  contains  only  d5,*iU4.   Thor*  bftvo  bisen  tiuee 
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r«T&pf «  made  to  collate  MSS.  of  the  SMl  Kauotl  viUi  the 
riev  of  ohtaiouig  an  accurate  text. 

1.  Hm  lint  «*■  made  by  order  of  Ba}r«nfl[hiir  Khan,  the 
nrndKNi  oTfiniu;  A. h.  829  U.  o  1426).  The  editor  states 
in  hii  prefluwtlnrtBaynnfrliiir  took  great  delight  in  raading 

the  Shah  Nameh,  but  found  so  many  mistakes  m  the  copies 
lie  usied,  Ihal  he  ordered  a  fresh  coUation  to  be  made  in 
order  to  obtaii)  an  accurate  copy  for  his  own  private  use. 
The  editor  does  not  mention  the  MSS.  he  used;  and  this 
t'oilation  did  not  produce  much  benefit,  as  the  copy  was 
de|ioaitsd  ia  the  k^'s  libnrv,  to  which  nooae  ««■  aUowed 
aeccn.  All  traev  or  it  has  disappeared;  tho  pnfiwe  aJon* 
is  extant. 

2.  The  second  collation  trasmade  under  the  superintend- 
'  lu  e  of  Dr.  Luinsden.  professor  of  Arabic  and  Persian  in 
the  College  of  Fort  William.  Twenty-aeren  vaiuabic  MSS. 
were  procured  for  this  purpose ;  and  the  first  volume  con- 
taining an  aigbth  put  of  the  work  we*  fmUiihed  «t  Calcutta 
in  181 1. 

3.  The  third  collation  "as  made  by  Mr.  Tunicr  Macon 
frmn  1 7  complete  MSS.  and  four  fragments  containing  the 
'jreater  part  of  the  work;  all  of  which  were  written  in 
Pecnao.  The  whole  of  the  Shah  Nameh  was  published  by 
him  BtCUeutte,  1 8S9,  in  4  vols.  6vo. ;  tUs  edition  was  printed 
It  the  expense  of  NuseeT'Oodeen-Hyder,  one  of  the  native 
pri  ncc«  of  Hind<i«fnn. 

An  epitome  o!  ■]■.<■  Siiah  Nameh  in  Persian  made  in  ad 
ibj',  by  Shumshir  Kliau,  ii  widely  circulated  in  tlie  East. 
There  is  also  an  ubhdement  of  it  in  English  in  prose  and 
Tene  by  Mr.  James  Atkinson,  Loadoo,  8vo^  1833;  the 
wme  author  liad  nreriously  published  at  Oaleutte  in  1814, 
ilie  episode  of  Soiirub  in  English  verse  accompanied  with 
'lie  I'ersiau  text.  The  entire  poem  was  translattnl  into 
.\rabic  prose,  A.  H.  675  (a.  d.  1.'7"),  by  CnouAia  tlddyn- 
■\bul-F«teb-Isa,  a  native  of  Ispahan.  A  smuU  }>oition  of 
ii  was  published  by  Wehl  in  the  original  Persian  wiih  a 
German  ttwistation  and  many  valuable  notes  in  the  5  th 
volume  of  the  Ptmdgruben  aet  Orimtf,  Wien.  1816,  (pp. 
iO'j^ni,  ^.ll  — I'f.t,  ;?s<>) ;  which  was  reprinted  by 

\'idien»  ui  a  ui^etul  work  for  btsginners,  entitled  Chrestoma- 
!fna  Scftahnamiana,  Bonnte,  1833.  Tho  first  eight  books 
«rerc  translated  by  Champion  in  one  volume,  4ta^  1784; 
and  a  few  extracts  were  aUo  translated  into  English  verse 
'ly  Stephen  Weston.  B.  D.,  Lond.,  ISIS.  Farther  particu- 
'i  s  of  the  hfe  of  Firdusi  will  be  found  in  Silvestro  de 
'^in-y's  translation  of  his  life  by  Daulot  Shah,  published  in 
ibe  4tb  volume  of  Notices  et  Extr.  de»  Memmcritt,  (pp. 
i'>  i  -  S39)»  md  in  the  picftces  t»  the  various  works  ^neCed 
abore. 
FIRE.  [Heat.] 

FIRE-ARMS.    [.Arnts;  Aktii.i.kry] 

FIRE-ENGINE,  a  term  formerly  applied  to  tlie  steam- 
en;^ne,  but  now  confined  to  lltose  machines  which  are 
employed  to  e.xtingubih  fires  by  throwing  water  from  a  jet 
upon  the  burning  materials. 

When  we  retlect  upon  the  ravajps  which  Arei»  whether 
aeddental  or  kindled  purposely  by  incendiariea,  have  oeca- 
'toncd  in  all  ages,  we  may  suppose  that  contrivances  more 
or  less  appropriate  have  been  at  different  times  devised  for 
t  xtiofimbing  the  flanoe  or  preventing  them  from  spread- 

There  were  various  modes  of  extinguishing  fires  previous 
to  the  invention  of  the  modern  fire-engine.  A  term  em- 
pl'jvod  by  Juvenal  and  Pliny  expressive  of  some  implement 
(iserl  in  extinguishing  fires  has  mvrn  rise  to  .some  di*ns- 
mn.  This  term  is  Hama,  winch  some  commeniatora 
<le*eiibe  as  a  water- vessel ;  but  Holstein  contends  that  it 
r  ii  a  very  laqje  hook  or  ^lapple  Axed  at  the  end  of  a 
lun^  pole.  Faeeiolati  dsMnbes  the  Ham»  aa  s  vasael  naed 
ui  putting  ant  tMm.  Juvenal  Hqra  in  his  14th  SaHn,  v. 

'  Ui»fo»M%  prcdive*  kimtt  vifOarc  eohortcn 

8«TT-nrtim  aoet'i  Lidnnii  jutMrt.  atlraiUM  pm 
Kl^rtri).  <iiKQi>i|ii«  >uia,  Plir>nlt^pWSaltUHllp 
Atijua  cbure.  •(  UUt  leitiulioa.' 

In  the  above  passage  Juvenal  allodtes  to  the  anxiety  of 

t^i '  rich,  who  took  precaution's  to  meet  the  ravages  of  fire. 
■  The  opulent  Licinus  bids  his  iram  of  !»er\'ants  watch  by 
n»»ht.  the  water-buckets  being  set  read)  ; — alarmed  for 
im  amber,  and  his  statues,  and  bis  Fhrj'qian  column, 
and  hia  ivory  and  broad  tortoise-shell.'  Pliny  the  younger 
^WMBs  abo  of  pipes  (aiphones)  beinf  used  to  put  out  fires. 


Augustus  appointed  i^even  bands  o"f  firemen  in  Rumc, 
each  of  which  had  the  caie  of  two  divisions  (regioue:»j 
of  the  city :  each  band  bad  a  captain  (tribunus) ;  and 
at  the  head  of  the  whole  body  was  the  prsfect  of  the 
watch  (PtmliBctiu  Vigilum).  For  fiirther  information  the 
Title  Dc  OjgldoPrtrf^  Figibm  maybe  eonsulted.  (Dig; L 
Tit.  15.) 

At  tho  present  day  a  si)cci88  of  sqjulrt  ia  uaad  amoug 
oriental  nations  to  extingULsh  fires. 

With  regard  to  such  contrivances  as  might  conecQy 
oome  under  tha  denomination  of  maehitte8»  it  appeava 
that  they  originated  with  Ctesibius,  a  distinguished  Greek 
mechanician,  who  lived  iii  Egypt  in  thr  nign  of  Ptolemy 
Phihi(lel]duis,  and  whose  name  is  iniiiiiaitly  connected 
with  puniiis  of  different  kinds,  and  clepsydras,  or  uater- 
clocks.  Uero^  a  pupil  of  Ctesibius,  describes  a  sort  of 
forcing-pump  with  two  cylinders,  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extinguishing  flrra.  Apollodorus,  architect  to  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  has  left  a  description  of  a  machine  con- 
sisting of  leathern  !  :i]rj  nith  pipes  attached  to  them' 
when  the  bottle  was  squeezed,  a  jet  uf  wuter  Howed  through 
the  pipe,  and  was  thus  used  to  extinguish  fires.  Beckmann 
has  found»  in  the  occoimts  of  many  of  the  German  towm, 
entH^  for  the  cost  of  maehines,  the  Nustenee  of  which 
would  he  very  problematical  without  that  evidence :  thus, 
in  the  building  accounts  of  the  city  of  Augsburg  for  iilH, 
fire  eirgines  are  mentioned  under  the  name  of 'instramenta 
of  fire,"  or  '  water-syringes.' 

But  the  earliest  account  on  which  we  can  depend  of  u 
machine  at  all  resembling  those  now  in  uae  ia  given  by  a 
Jesuit  named  Caspar  Sehott  in  1657.  This  aeeount  related 
to  a  fire-entiino  made  by  Hautsch,  of  Nuremberg.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  water-cistefn  about  8  feel  long,  4  feet  biirli,  and 
"2  feet  in  width  :  and  was  drawn  on  a  kind  of  sledge  home- 
what  larger  than  tlie  cistern.  It  was  worked  by  28  men, 
and  a  stream  of  water  an  inch  in  diameter  was  forced,  by 
means  of  this  engine^  to  an  elevation  of  nearljr  80  fimt 
Hautsch,  like  many  other  inventors,  was  unwilling  to  dis- 
close the  secret  of  its  construction;  but  Schott  supposed 
that  it  contained  a  horizontal  cylmder,  through  which  a 
piston  worked,  and  thus  produced  a  purap  like  action. 

In  in99  the  king  of  France  gave  a  patent-right  to  an  in- 
diviriual  of  thenameef  Duperrier  to  emntruet  fire-enginsa, 
under  the  name  of  pompes  portatives,  or  portable  pumps, 
and  to  keep  them  (17  in  number)  in  repair  and  working 
order.  Twenty-three  years  afterwards,  tlie  number  of 
pumps  amounted  to  30,  tho  management  of  which  cost 
'iO,«)00  livres  annually. 

We  have  seen  an  old  engraving  which  purports  that  Mr. 
John  Lofting;  a  merchant  of  Loooon,  was  the  inventor  and 
patentee  of  the  fire-engine  la  one  corner  is  represente<l 
tho  Monument,  and  m  anoibcv  tl»o  Royal  E.xdian^e.  The 
engines  are  represented  at  work. 

There  are  two  important  part«  of  a  fire-engino  nhich  do 
tiot  appear  to  have  been  blOUght  into  use  for  some  time 
after  such  machines  becun*  ganeral:  we  moan  the  Uexibie 
hose,  or  tube,  and  the  air«ehamber.  Houtsehsen^nc.  how< 
o\.  r,  possessed  the  former,  but  not  the  latter.  "Tlie  pur- 
pose of  a  flexible  tube  is  obvious,  for  it  enables  tlte  operator 
ti)  carry  the  stream  uf  water  lu  any  direction  from  the  cn- 
giue ;  whereas  without  it  the  sphere  of  tlie  engine's  use  u 
umitad,  ft«mi  the  impoiaibtUty  of  eanying  the  engine  itadf 
through  narrow  pasMgesb  See* 

The  air-chamber  is  a  contrivance  wbteh  depends  for  its 
value  on  one  of  the  most  imi)ortant  laws  uf  pneumatics, 
\u.  the  increased  elasticity  ot  air  when  c^mprussud  into 
less  than  its  usual  bulk.  The  manner  in  whu  U  the  appli> 
cation  of  that  principle  increasss  the  efficacy  of  fire-ei^;iaeB 
we  shall  treat  of  presently;  but  we  may  easily  illustrate 
the  action  of  an  instrument  without  such  an  accompani- 
ment, by  reference  to  a  common  pump,  in  which  we  lind 
that  the  water  does  not  flow  out  in  an«juable  continuous 
stream,  but  gushe.<!  forth  at  intenab  every  time  the  pis- 
ton IS  raise  [  by  the  action  of  the  handle.  Now  it  needa 
but  little  reflection  to  conclude  that  such  a  mode  of  pro. 
jecling  water  against  buminK  timbers^  &c.  must  be  very 
ineflicacious  when  compared  with  that  of  a  cuiitiiiuous 
stream.  The  addition  of  an  air-chamber,  therefore,  which 
had  been  found  of  great  advantage  in  difieretu  h\draulic 
luttchines,  was  au  imporunt  improvement  in  the  fire- 
engine. 

It  is  not  exactly  known  who  first  applied  this  impra«e- 
tnent,  Iwitaneiiigitmwontaininganaif-eoaiahariaatatedhy 
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FMmult  to  hm  bem  kapt  for  tb*  pratMtkB  of  die  kins't 
Wbmj  ot  ftris  In  1M4.  The  fint  Intiwluetion  of  thMB, 
however,  for  common  use  appears  to  have  orrurred  about 
tho  year  1720,  when  a  mechanician  named  I^upold  ron- 
structed  entjines  con»istint;  of  a  copper  box  securely  closed 
nrid  well  soldere<l :  each  one  weighed  about  16  pouods.and 
eji-Lie  i  a  coittinuous  jel  uf  water  tu  a  height  of  20  or  30 
foot   This  eil(|ine  eontiuued  one  c^Undar  ond  piston. 

The  edoptatMHi  of  leathern  pipaa  vm  devteed  by  two 
nativaa  of  Holland,  both  of  whom  were  named  Jan  Vander- 
heide,  and  who  were  inspectors  of  flre-en^nes  at  Amster- 
dam in  1672.  Five  years  after  the  invention,  a  twenty- 
five  years*  potent  for  the  [privilege  of  making  Ihoae  pipoa 
wu  granted  to  tbea;  and  in  1695  stxiv  of  thera  were  npt 
in  the  city,  of  which  six  were  to  be  used  at  en<  h  fire. 

Af\er  the  introduction  of  these  engines  liito  England, 
improvements  were  from  time  to  time  made  in  them,  by 
Dickenson,  Simpkin,  Philhps,  Furat,  Newsham,  Rowntree, 
and  others ;  but  ftoni  the  time  that  the  air-chamber  WBI 
iotroduoed  the  prineiple  of  conainielion  has  been  nearly 
the  same  in  all  of  them,  the  points  of  diiinenee  being  prin- 
cipally in  minor  details.  In  briefly  describing  one  of  the 
common  engines,  therefore,  on  the  construction  of  News- 
ham,  we  shall  eenreif  a 
of  ouMt  of  them. 


Tlie  annexed  figure  repretenta  Him  outward  awMamace 

of  the  en^  ne,  mk  H  as  our  readfrs  have  doublle^  nvquentiv 
seen.  The  body.  A,  is  about  0  fmt  long  and  3  feet  broad, 
inclosing  the  greater  pari  of  the  mechanism  of  the  fiiginL-. 
Along  the  lower  part  of  this  runs  a  metallic  pipe,  into 
whieh  the  water  Hows  from  the  feed-pipe  B<  which  is  eon- 
neeted  at  the  Other  end  with  a  street  pltig  or  a  cistern.  If 
a  supply  of  water  eannot  be  obtained  in  this  way,  a  cistcni, 
C,  is  filled  by  means  of  buckets,  and  at  the  juncture  be- 
tween the  ciiilern  and  the  interior  pi|)e  a  grating  or  strainur 
is  placed,  to  free  the  water  from  dirt,  gravel,  &.<-.  wiih  which 
it  may  be  mixed.  The  water  havioa  entered  the  interior 
pipe,  i!i  elevated  and  forced  into  the ansTeesel  bv  two  pumps 
contained  within  the  body  of  the  box,  D,  and  f'rom  the  air- 
vea«el  isforoed  into  the  pipe  P.  svbich  i-*  connected  with  the 
leathern  hose  by  which  the  ])ropelled  water  is  directed  ti 
the  proper  point.  The  two  pump^i  are  worked  by  a  double 
lever  connected  with  two  long  handles,  BBBB,  whieh  are 
oonvemently  plaoed  for  being  worked  faj  aaveral  men,  who 
alt«mately  elevate  and  depieae  the  end  of  the  lever  at  whieh 
they  are  placed  This  manual  force  may  also  be  much 
augmented  by  one  or  two  men  st  indina;  on  the  body  of  the 
machine  near  F,  who,  holding  by  the  bars  G  G,  and  tread- 
ing alternately  on  each  side  of  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever,  on 
treadles  conveniently  arrant^  fur  that  purpose,  greatly 
increase  the  downward  tendency  of  either  side  by  throwing 
the  weight  of  the  body  on  that  side.  At  K  is  a  handle 
which  turn.H  a  cock  or  valve,  thereby  regulating  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  interior  pipe  through  the  feed-pipe  B. 

Thu*  much  for  the  exterior.  We  will  now  show  the  posi- 
tion and  action  uf  the  air-chamber,  and  the  connexion  be- 
tween it  and  the  puitips ;  and  in  dma^  ao  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  that  portion  of  the  interior  mechanism  which 
is  directly  conceme<l  with  thai  part  of  the  process. 

J  IS  .1  section  through  the  middle  of  the  air  chomber, 
and  one.  of  the  ptuap-bacrels.  A  is  the  air-vesael.  made  of 
metal,  f^amtlietopofidiMipioaaediiwailyteliehctlem 


a  taba^  BCV  Ofan  at  both  ends.  Ihe  air-chaBber  and  tok 
m  in  eoramtinieatien  with  a  hodsontal  inpe,  D,  whieh  opeei 

by  two  brnncbes  into  two  pump  c\linacrs,  one  of  which  t 
hidden  m  the  drawing,  but  the  other  is  seen  at  F.  Throuzk 
this  cylinder  works  the  piston  E,  which  is  connoted  by  tht 
piston  rod  G  with  a  toothed-wheel  at  the  upper  part  (ool 
given  iu  the  figure);  to  whieh  wheel  a  reciprocating  motkw 
is  f^ven  by  the  exterior  leven  to  whieh  it  is  attached.  TIm 
hcntzontal  pipe  D,  besides  its  nommunieation  with  the  air- 
vessel  and  the  pump  barrel  in  also  open  to  another  hori- 
zontal uipe,  U,  which  IS  connected  at  the  other  end  vuk 
the  feea-pipe  shown  in  the  former  figure.  These  oamaF 
nications  however  are  doaod  at  differest  parte  of  theepaa> 
tion  by  two  valves,  one  of  whieh  opens  iipiwiiids  floai  da 
pipe  H  to  the  pipe  D;  and  the  other  also  upwards  ftom  D 
to  the  air-ves»cl  A.  At  the  point  1  in  the  l«««r  ptpe  u 
situated  thr  roik,  whioh WW h»TO apolMi, Md tf»  1 
of  whkh  IS  seen  at  L. 


Oft 


fhiH  being  die  nlBtioni^  the  parts  tu  one  another,  kl 
the  reader  now  suppose  the  piston  £  and  its  rod  G  to  hs-ne 
a  reciprocating  motion  by  the  exertiuii&  of  the  men  who  sn 
Working  the  double  lever  on  the  outside  of  the  engine,  i  - 
he  will  he  able  to  follow  the  rationale  uf  the  proce^  It 
must  be  undentood  that  the  piston-rods  of  the  two  punpt 
being  eonnected  with  opposito  aidaa  of  the  fulontm  of  tbs 
lever,  it  neoeeaarily  results  that  when  one  Oaoends  the  etbir 
descends,  and  ft'c*  vertd.    The  air  charaber'being  full  of 
air  of  ihe  ordinary  den-ity  of  the  atiuo^pheu'.  and  '.Le  c*i 
1  being  opened,  by  ^xbn  h  the  pipe  H  become:*  tailed  with 
water,  we  will  8uppoi<e  the  piston  to  be  drawn  up  to  int 
top  of  the  pump  cylinder  F.    The  consequent  results  arr 
thaae:  the  piston  dta«a  up  with  it  the  air  which  ibe  rjlia 
der  oontaina,  and  thtts  creates  a  partial  vacuum  benealk, 
:  because  all  communication  with  the  external  air  ui  cut  off. 
,  TIk!  valve  between  the  two  pipesi  having  now  a  stream  af 
'  water  pressing  it  upwards,  while  the  space  above  it  contains 
rarefied  air  only,  the  valve  is  forced  open,  and  the  pua^ 
barrel  F  and  the  pipe  D  become  filled  with  water.  Whsa 
the  returning  stroke  of  the  lever  fbrre«  the  piston  duwa  :o 
its  former  position,  the  water  is  di  iven  before  it,  but  cancjt 
1  turn  to  the  pipe  H,  because  the  \alve  ei>mmunicaling 
with  the  latter  op«ns  upwards.     It  is  thcrelate  &it«« 
through  the  other  valve  into  the  air-vesael  A.    At  the 
second  upward  motion  of  the  piatoft  »  partial  tacmim  it 
again  prodaoed  beneath  it.  but  the  water  now  contained  ix 
the  air-vessel  cannot  return  to  fill  that  vacated  spa^,  oi. 
account  of  the  mode  in  whiclt  the  valve  opens.    A  frt.-~h 
supply  is  therefore  gained,  as  before,  from  the  pipe  H 
through  the  valve  communicating  with  D.   Thi^  supply 
by  the  subsequent  downward  presiwe  of  the  ]Kston,  fortxed 
into  the  air-vessel,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  firrt  por- 
tion.  Thus  each  successive  asoeot  of  the  piston  cmws  t 
rush  of  water  into  the  puinp-barrsli  and  oaob  4aMa 
tliat  {Mtrtiou  lalu  the  air-vessel. 

We  must  nuw  inquire  what  takes  place  in  the  air-vestel 
into  which  the  water  is  thus  forced.  The  air  in  this  «ocm£ 
has  no  commanication  with  the  ostemal  atmoapherw  exctpl 
through  the  pipe  B  C  which  is  fitted  air-tight  into  the  ti«ck 
of  the  vessel  at  B.  When  the  water  ascends  in  tins  ve>«d 
above  the  bottom  of  the  tube  at  C,  the  air  aVvivc  tliat  kvri 
becomes  compressed  into  a  smaller  space,  as  all  esesps  f 
Ipttrdod  wamat  With  this  oompnaHiMi  itt  daatieiii  » 
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a||BiMMMMdliftd»MniBti»}  Mid  tiwdbstoftlwt  in- 
fltwM  m  ^riD  nov  show.  In  »e  aitiels  BAROirvras  it  will 
ho  seen  that  the  Rverage  prtssure  of  tli  ■  itmosphere,  uiulci 
ordinATT  eireumatances,  is  about  1^  piiUiiLl:^  on  the  squuri- 
inch,  wnich  is  sutficienl  to  balance  a  column  of  water  about 
33  feet  high,  or  one  of  inercur)-  30  inclu»  high;  but  when, 
through  any  external  force,  the  air  is  compressed  to  onc- 
faalf  ita  IbrnMr  bulk,  ita  akutioitv  it  (baUad,  or  booomes 
aqml  to  the  pruOTe' of  M  fcel  orvatar.  Now  let  lu  sup- 
pose that  the  influx  of  water  into  the  air-vessel  through  the 
▼alve  IS  !-ucli  as  to  condense  the  air  into  half  its  former 
bulk:  tho  contending  forces  are  these  — the  air  contained  in 
the  tube  B  G  is  presiiUig  uu  the  surface  of  the  water  beneath 
with  a  force  of  one  atmosphere,  or  15  Ibe.  on  the  square 
iaeb;  whilo  lh«  coodanaea  sir  in  the  vessel  it  pnuing  on 
tho  Wilier  witb  a  foiee  of  two  atmospheres,  or  80  tbs.  on 
the  square  inch.  The  latter  pressure  therefore  exceeds  the 
former  by  16  Ib^.  on  the  square  inch,  and  the  water  is  driven 
up  tiio  tub*?  with  a  force  of  that  amount,  which,  tis  we  have 
said,  is  sufficient  to  carry  ii  to  a  height  of  about  33  feet.  If 
tho  oondMUttion  of  the  air  be  less  than  the  above,  the  effect 
Will  be  prafwrtioiMUy  diminitbed;  but  as  long  as  the  den- 
sity ozoMdi  that  of  the  external  air,  so  \on^  will  the  water 
be  forced  up  the  tube;  and  thus  a  continuous  ^tr«  ani  i; 
sured.  which  is  the  object  desired.  If  the  eonduii.^atioa  U* 
carried  to  a  greater  exient,  the  height  to  which  the  water 
vrili  be  ejected  will  increase  in  the  same  ratio;  so  that,  if 
the  bulk  of  the  confined  air  were  reduced  to  one-third,  one- 
fourth,  or  OM-Ofih  of  its  original  bulk,  the  ascensive  power 
gainod  woQid  be  abent  66.  99,  or  1S3  feet  respectively. 

These  are  the  principles  on  which  all  sut  n  enijines  act, 
although  the  arrangement  of  the  mei-haninm  may  greally 
\ary.  A  construction  soinewluit  different  has  been  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Rowntree  for  the  Sun  and  other  flre-otiices, 
in  which  the  entrance  of  mud  and  gravel  with  the  water 
from  the  feed-pipe  is  more  effectually  prevented.  Many 
Improvemehlai,  more  or  lets  valuable,  have  been  tuggested 
and  partly  acted  upon  within  the  last  few  years.  A  fire- 
engine  co!n]HHod  eniiiely  of  metal  has  been  constructed  by 
Mr.  Tilley,  of  London.  Another,  wliich  is  iKith  clhcient 
and  portable,  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Merry  weather,  and  i» 
used  principally  as  a  stationary  engine  for  the  protection  of 
large  buUdingsL  Entpnea  on  this  construction  have  been 
fluide  Ibr  the  nuflskn'sef  the  dukes  of  Devonshire,  North 
nmberland,  and  Rutland. 

But  the  mwt  important  deviation  from  the  general  cou 
slructiMti  (if  tire  engine-,  i.s  the  stcom  flre-engine  of  Mr. 
Braithwaite.  This  was  first  empkyod  at  a  fire  at  the 
Aisyle  Rooms,  in  London,  hi  1830,  and  displayed  great 
power  in  throwing  the  water  on  to  the  building.  The  fbr- 
naee  end  boiler  of  tbia  engine  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
'  Novelty,'  a  locomotive  engine  constructed  bv  the  saim; 
engineer  for  railway  traffic.  The  pip<'  by  wlucK  the  water 
IS  jetted  turns  on  u  swivd,  by  which  im-an.s  tho  stream  can 
be  directed  to  any  quarter.  The  cylinderii  ore  placed  hori- 
nntatly,  and  the  steam-piston  is  conncciod  with  the  water- 

RRip  plunger  bjr  a  rod  working  through  two  staffing  boxes, 
le  ateam-eyliiMler  te  7  inehea  hi  dtameter,  and  the  num- 
ber of  strokes  of  the  piston  from  35  to  45  per  minute.  Tlie 
wr.ter-pumps  are  fi.^  inches  in  diameter.  This  engine,  the  ' 
total  weight  of  which  did  not  exf-eed  Aj  cwt.,  consumed  .1 
bushels  of  coals  in  6  hours,  by  which  expenditure  it  was 
nabied  to  throw  out  from  30  to  40  tons  of  water  j>er  hour, 
which  it  propelled  to  •  height  of  upward*  of  80  feet,  and 
on  one  ooeapon  to  90  feet  When  an  alarm  of  Are  is  given, 
the  Arc  belonging  to  this  engine  is  kindled,  and  in  18  mi- 
nutes the  water  in  the  boiler  is  brought  to  212";  and  by  an 
ingenious  contrixance,  bt  11  ^  ^  >  ire  worked  by  the  motion  of 
the  wheels,  by  which  the  heating  of  the  waier  is  hastened. 

Another  engine,  on  the  same  construction,  bprMr.  Braith- 
waite. poaaeased  10-horae  power  (the  fonnec  beine  about  0), 
and  ejeeted  the  enormous  quantity  of  90  tons  of  water  per 
hour. 

In  1832  a  steam  fire-engine  was  made  for  the  king  of 
Prussia  by  tho  same  engineer,  in  which  tho  steam  could  be 
^t  up  in  20  minutes  to  a  pressure  of  70  tbs.  on  the  square 
mch.  This  engine  ejected  (he  water  through  a  pipe  1^ 
inch  in  diameter  to  the  height  of  lift  or  ISO  feet:  the 
nnmber  of  ftrohea  of  the  piston  wae  18  per  minute,  and  the 
bodv  of  wntcr  ejected  about  1|  ton  in  that  time. 

The  power  of  steam  has  likewise  been  anplicd  to  -a  floatiitf^ 
fir  -  engine  by  Mr.  Braithwaite,  the  macmnory  nf  which  la 
to  constructed,  that  tho  power  of  the  engine  can  be  at  onoe 


ehaacad  ftem  propelling  the  veaiel  to  workfaig  Ae  pumpis 
and  thoa  does  double  duty.  To  propel  the  vessel,  the 
gearing  of  the  coupling- boxes  is  connected  »  [  h  the  paddle 
wheels;  but  in  order  to  apply  the  engiQe  to  the  propulsion 
of  water  the  gearing  is  altered,  and  tnoengllMbRMlgllt  iale 
connexion  with  the  pumps. 

In  manv  cases  a  supply  of  water  is  obtahied  ftr  fheeK> 
tinction  or  fires  in  large  buildings  by  having  a  reservoir  at 
the  top  of  the  buildinsrs,  from  which  pipes  are  conducted  to 
various  parts:  and  ro<  ks  or  valves  in  thoOi  Ptpoa  bliiy 
opened,  the  water  will  tiow  downwards. 

The  eonstruction  of  the  leathern  pipes,  or  hose,  for  flre- 
enginea  baa  received  muoh  attention.  The  pipea  were 
oeoMkmUy  made,  in  former  ttaneit  of  eanvaiBi  eorered  with 
cement;  another  plan  was  to  weave  them  into  perfect 
tubes;  but  the  use  of  leather  seems  to  be  now  fully  esta- 
blished in  this  country.  An  irapr  v  orient  in  the  materials 
of  these  pipes  is  said  to  have  been  lately  made  in  France, 
by  the  substitution  of  flax  for  leather.  The  pipes  are  woven 
in  the  some  manner  as  the  wicka  of  patent  lamM,  and  may 
be  made  of  any  length,  withottt  ieeu  or  joining.  When 
wetted  they  swell  and  become  watBr*tight  It  is  said  that 
they  are  more  portable  than  leather,  and  not  ao  suaeeptible 
Hr  jury.  Theeaq^enae  alao  i*  not  mow  then  half  that  of 

leuiher. 

The  leathern  tubes,  or  pipes,  are  usually  sown  up  in  the 
manner  of  boots ;  but  Messrs.  Hancock  and  Tellers,  of  Phi- 
bdelphia,  •  lew  jears  ago,  devised  a  mode  of  fastening  the 
Mems  by  meaoa  of  metallic  rivets,  wbieh  plan  Ima  re- 
ceived nirther  improvementa  from  Mr.  Jaeob  Fvkina,  of 
London. 

The  difficulty  of  directing  the  play  of  the  stream  of 
water  m  an  apartment  enveloped  in  (lames,  without  great 
danger  to  the  firomaii,  iiuUiced  Mr.  Brnmali,  about  40  years 
since,  to  devise  a  bi.>6s,  or  nose,  for  the  end  of  the  pipe. 
This  boss  i»  hemispbeiicsl.  and  [wrfanted  with  small  holes, 
and  when  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  apartment  a 
minute  stream  rushes  from  each  hole  :  and  as  the  direc- 
tions of  the  holes  are  arraiiired  at  all  iiiigles,,  within  IHU  of 
each  other,  the  ci  iling,  wall,  and  (lour,  bec<ime  saturated 
^ually  wall  water,  which  could  nut  be  the  ea<»e  with  one 
large  aperture.  Titis  was  the  intention  of  the  inventor, 
but  e  do  not  know  whether  it  has  ever  been  seted  upon. 

Within  »  few  years  the  flroraen  belonvnng  to  the  different 
tn>arai:cc  cutnpnnies  in  London  have  bii'ii  funned  into  a 
bijdy  till-  Fire  Brigade,— the  e»tabli«>hment  r.f  w  lii.  h  has 
been  lull  lid  to  bo  attended  with  very  bfiicficial  ic^ult.s — 
results  indeed  which  generally  follow  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  combined  operation.  StiU  moie  fceentlj a smoke- 
pioof  dresa  has  been  introdueed  ameny  dm  eofpa.  ioTented 
by  Lieut-Col.  Piauh'n.  of  Paris.  It  »  a  kind  of  tnnte  or 
hood  of  leather,  covering  the  head  ami  luiiit,  and  is  fastened 
round  the  middle  of  the  body.  Into  the  hea'l  of  thecovering 
are  inserted  two  glass  eye  pieces,  and  a  leu; hern  air-tube  is 
fkstened  to  the  back  of  the  dress.  A  t-mvAl  tamp,  somewhat 
resembling  those  used  by  the  metropolitan  police,  is  fastened 
in  front,  and  n  whistle  for  giving  sigiuds  is  plaeed  opposite 
to  the  month  of  the  wearer. 

FIRE  ESCAPE.  The  perilous  situation  of  human 
being>  in  the  u]);  er  part  of  buildings,  wheti  un  fire,  lias 
roiLsed  tho  ingcnuiiy  of  many  persons  to  devise  the  means 
of  escape ;  and  as  the  sulgect  is  one  of  great  importance, 
especially  in  Urge  tewaa,  the  feUowing  oheemtuma  may 
iwt  be  without  their  use. 

The  meena  of  escaping  through  the  whidowef  •  burning 
house  nro  i-ib->i,!i:';lv  uf  i;k--\  kinT=. ;  nnr-  from  within  by  the 
individual  himseli  wno  is  in  d^ugoi  ,  and  the  other  by  the 
a-ssistance  of  other  persona  from  without.  Of  the  first  kind 
is  a  contrivance  invented  by  Mr.  Ma»eres,  &ome  years  since, 
in  which  an  assemblage  of  straps,  or  belts,  form  a  kind  of 
seat  for  the  individual,  who  holds  in  his  hand  a  tope  which 
paasee  through  a  ssriee  of  holes  hi  a  blodt.  end  n,  at  the 
same  time,  connected  with  two  books  or  clasps,  fastened  to 
the  sill  of  the  window.  The  individual,  standing  in  one 
strap  and  bound  by  others,  lowers  himM;lf  to  ihe  ground  by 
allowing  tlie  rope,  which  is  attached  to  the  block,  to  slide 
through  his  hands.  Contrivances  of  this  kind,  whatever 
may  be  the  ingenui^  display  in  their  construction,  aie 
IkMe  to  this  serious  drawbaekt— that  they  require  a  ealm 
attention  to  rainutia)  of  fixing,  adjusting,  See,  at  a  morm  nt 
when  agitation  and  fear  render  the  mmd  ill  fitted  for  the 
oLaervauoe  u  f  i  1 1  -   t  eonduct. 

Among  tlie  multipUoi^  of  Ara-esoapes  which  have  been 
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dsviaed,  we  will  briefly  mentioDS  few  for  which  premiums 
«r  medals  have  been  awarded  by  fhe  Soeiety  of  Arts. 

In  1809  Mr.  Davis  received  a  jxeiniiiiD  of  fifty  EuinMS 
^  inventing  an  apparatus,  which  consiBted  of  tfiree  laddera 
applied  to  each  otner  bf  four  rlxs^)  itim^.  on  the  top  of 
each  of  the  two  lowermost.  uhi<  li  arc  so  contrived  that 
each  ladder  may  slide  into  the  one  beneath  it.  On  the  top 
of  the  lowcnn<»t  ladder  two  pulleys  are  fixed  on  the  insido, 
over  which  two  ropes  pass,  and  ure  situated  iietvet^^n  tlie 
lower  ladder  and  the  middle  one.  The  ropes  are  made  fast 
to  the  bottom  of  the  middle  ladder  on  each  side,  in  a  proper 
direction  with  the  pulleys  at  the  top.  Tlie  upper  luuder  i.* 
atluchcd  to  the  middle  one  in  the  saioe  taaiuier,  and  on 
the  top  it  carries  two  horn-pieces,  made  of  iron,  and  turned 
off  at  each  end  similar  to  two  horns,  which  are  four  feet 
atHui,  and  are  sharp  at  the  end  to  cling  to  the  sides  of  the 
window,  and  thus  keep  the  ladders  steady.  The  compound 
ladder,  which  reaches  to  a  height  of  about  43  feet,  is  fixed 
on  a  frniiio  about  0  feet  by  5,  and  drawn  on  wheels;  and  a 
windlass  is  so  placed  that  the  three  ladders  can  be  wound 
out  from  each  other,  end  thua  elevated  to  the  position 
MQiiiied. 

In  1813  Mr.  Youn^  received  a  premium  Ibr  a  llre-ladttor, 

consisting  of  a  number  of  rounds,  wlueh  form  the  steps  of 
the  ladder  by  being  fkwtcued  to  two  ropes,  whicli  are  sus- 
pended from  an  irun  frame,  terminating;  in  hooks,  which 
can  be  lodged  on  the  sill  of  a  wuidow,  and  tlius  form  a 
convenient  ascent,  which  much  rc->eiublesthatof  a  common 
toft  ladder.  The  round*  of  the  ladder  are  so  made  that 
they  can  be  flttod  to  each  other  longitudinally,  and  elevated 
from  the  street  in  the  form  of  a  long  strdit,'lit  rod,  but 
without  being  detached  from  the  ropes  whn  h  are  tu  form 
the  two  siden  of  the  ladder.  When  the  hooks  at  tiic  tup  are 
Axed,  a  jerk  at  the  bottom  wtU  unfix  all  the  rounds  from 
their  vertical  position,  and  allow  them  to  ftll  into  their 
proper  places. 

In  1816  a  medal  was  presented  to  Mr.  Braby  for  a  con- 
trivance, which  consisted  of  a  pole  of  any  desired  leni^th, 
on  the  front  uf  which  is  fastenea  a  buai-d  ur  plank,  fitted  to 
a  groove  or  rabbet  in  the  back  of  a  car,  which,  by  means  of 
this  groove^  slidea  upon  the  plank  along  the  pole.  A  tope, 
attached  to  the  car,  pasees  over  a  pulley  at  the  top  of  the 
pole,  down  a  channel  nt  the  back  of  it  fwhicli  is  r.v.-red 
witli  platc-iron  to  puaid  the  rope  from  mjury  by  .uid 
is  then  liroughl  under  another  pulle\  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pole.  Witli  the  assistance  of  this  rope  the  car  may  be 
taiaed  or  lowered  by  penoM  below,  and  ihuft  a  oommuni- 
eatioii  catabliahed  wUh  an  upper  window. 

Mr.  Witty,  in  1820,  prepued  a  sort  of  settee,  or  chair, 
for  a  window  recess,  which  may  Ihj  hung  on  llie  sdl  of  a 
window  like  a  painter's  machine.  A  hag  is  suspended 
from  the  chair,  and  is  kept  open  by  being  made  fa.>t  to  a 
strong  firame,  and  well  sccuml  by  girth-web,  which  passes 
under  it,  and  by  which  it  han^s.  These  webs  go  over 
rollers,  on  one  of  which  is  c  oiled  a  sulficicnt  quantity  to 
reach  from  the  top  of  the  house  to  the  bottom.  When  a 
person  get^s  into  the  bag  from  a  umdow  ilie  bugl)ei;iiis  to 
descend,  and  as  the  web  uncoils  itself  from  the  rollers  it 
causes  a  flexible  rope  to  wind  round  the  middle  part  of  the 
roller,  by  which  means  the  descent  is  graduated. 

The  magistrates  of  Leith  have  within  a  few  years  caused 

several  tire  l-sddors  to  be  c  »nstructcd  for  that  tn'.vri  l-v  Mr. 
Lamb,  ail  tnhabitant  of  Leitli,  on  a  princip.u  somewhat 
resemblin<r  that  of  Mr.  Davis,  befem  aasoribedf  hot  more 
simple  m  its  action. 

Recently,  two  fire  escapes,  one  by  Mr.  Ford  and  the 
other  by  Mr.  Menysreatfaar,  have  been  approved  by  several 
of  the  psrodkial  authorities  of  London,  and  partially  brought 
info  use.  That  by  M".  Ford  consists  of  a  well  seaxmed  spar 
3j  or  4U  ket  long,  capped  wr.h  won  at  the  top,  and  having 
two  projecting  arms,  furnished  with  prongs,  by  which  a 
firm  bearing  against  the  wsU  of  a  house  is  obtained.  The 
lower  end  is  shod  with  iron,  terminated  by  a  spike  to  enter 
the  ground.  Just  below  the  cap  at  the  top,  a  grooved  pulley 
IS  mortisofl  into  the  spar,  anr.  a  corresponding  pulley  is 
placed  near  the  bottom.  An  endless  rope  runs  round  these 
two  pulleys,  at  one  point  of  which  is  attached  a  main  rope  ; 
WOA  another  point  of  the  endless  ro]  u  is  fastened  to  the 
semkveulsf  brace  of  a  large  grooved  roller,  which  travenes 
up  and  down  the  spar  between  the  two  pulleys.  This  brace 
carries  a  hook  on  the  inner  side  of  the  sjiar,  to  which  a  car 
or  cradlo  is  fixed,  by  which  persons  raav  be  lowered  to  the 
gnmad.  The  eiudl^  which  consists  of  a'mt  and  foot-board 


suspended  from  a  cross  head,  and  has  a  belt  buckled  rouod 
it,  is  drawn  up  by  a  rope  passing  over  the  pulleys. 

The  other  contrivance,  and  the  Isst  which  we  have  macs 
to  notice,  is  bv  Mr.  Mertyweather.  It  eonsisls  of  laoscn 

about  six  feet  long,  all  of  which  are  made  exactly  alike,  tb? 
upper  end  being  smaller  than  the  lower  t-ach  end  is  lu: 
nished  with  a  pair  of  iron  l<j^>ps  or  sheaths,  so  njntnvi>d  ib.;- 
the  top  of  each  ladder  can  bo  msertod  mto  the  b^'^p^  at  the 
bottom  uf  another,  and  thus  several  can  be  joined  end  to 
end.  The  lop  of  the  ujqier  ladder,  whoa  employed  at  ftrsi, 
is  made  to  wneel  along  the  front  waU  'in  ascending  by  an 
inccnious  appendage  oontrived  by  Mr.  Baddely;  which  c  r. 
feists  of  two  short  side-pieces  corresponding  in  form  lo  Ui£ 
bottom  part  of  a  ladder.  On  the  upper  part  i-  an  iron  axle 
carrying  a  pair  of  small  Light  wheels  A  semicircular  con- 
necting roa  cf  inm  pceserves  the  proper  i>uait  ion  of  the  side- 
pieces  when  not  mounted  on  the  ladder.  Each  end  of  the 
axle  is  provided  with  rising  springs  similar  to  those  in  an 
umbrella-stick,  which  allows  the  whet^ls  to  be  slipj'cd  on 
iho  axle,  but  effectually  prevents  their  sliding:  off  afrain 
until  the  springs  are  depressed.  This  apperatiis  is  fitted  on 
to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  in  the  nme  maiinar  as  one  laddcc 
is  fitted  to  another. 

Seven  lengtli.s  of  llii-^  Indder  have  been  fitter!  to  cft»b 
other,  and  raised  iii  hall  a  uunute  by  tiircu  (>erv>n»,  aixi 
l)y  means  of  a  pulley,  pa>sing  over  the  top  of  ihe  ladder, 
have  8et:n  three  persons  descend  £rom  a  height  of  30  SoeL 
by  a  belt  fastened  round  the  bo^,  in  aboat  two  minoiss 
andahalfl 

Whatever  bind  of  fire-escape  be  nrofcrod,  it  is  necesasry 

thai  the  localities  where  they  are  deposited  and  the  mods 
of  usiii^  them  »l)uuld  he  well  and  generally  understood. 
FIRK-FLY.   [Elateridjb;  Lampyris.] 
FIRE,  ST.  ANTHONY'S.  [Erysipklas] 
FIRE,  GREEK,  an  invention  of  the  middle  ag^n  wUcb 
was  often  employed  in  the  wars  of  the  Christians  and  Sarv 
cens.    This  subject  luis  iifiven  rise  to  much  inquirv  aaJ 
excited  much  fli^cussion;  the  obscurity  by  which  it  ls  en- 
veloped has  been  greatly  uicr«$aAed  by  many  causes,  acd 
especially  by  the  love  of  the  marvellous. 

According  to  Gibbon,  the  deliverance  of  CoiMlantinopk 
in  the  sieges  of  the  seventh  and  e^th  centuries  *  may  be 
chiefly  ascribed  to  the  novelty,  the  irrrnrs,  and  tht*  real 
efficacy  of  the  Greek  fire.  The  inipuiant  sc-cn?t  of  com- 
poundiu'.;  and  directing  this  artificial  tlanie  was  impnrttd  b> 
Callinicus, a  native  of  Helio|)olis  in  Syria,  who  desexied  from 
the  service  of  the  caliph  to  that  of  the  eiuj>cror.' 

It  is  ju»tly  observeu  by  Gibbon  tliat '  the  historian  wb^ 
presumes  to  analyse  this  extraordinary  composition  should 
suspcrt  his  own  ignorance  and  that  of  his  Byzantine  iruidc  , 
so  prone  to  the  marvellous,  so  carele&s.  and  id  tbia  usiaitoe 
so  jealous  of  the  truth.  From  their  obscure  and  perlflfs 
fallacious  hints,  it  should  seem  that  the  principal  ingredisat 
of  the  Greek  fire  was  naphtha,  or  liquid  bitumen,  a  lisibi, 
tenacious,  and  inflammable  oil  w  hich  springs  from  the  earth, 
and  catches  fire  as  soon  as  it  coined  in  contact  with  the  air. 
The  naphtha  was  mingled,  1  know  not  by  what  methLMi  ^  r  in 
what  proportion,  with  sulphur  and  with  the  pitch  thai  is 
extracted  from  evergreen  firs.'  One  of  the  properties  her^ 
stated  U>  bebngto  naphtha  is  well  known  to  be  and  uuk«d  a 
obviously  incorreetly  ascribed  to  it;  if  it  were  spontaneomiy 
inflammable  it  could  not  even  be  collected,  and  of  cour^ 
could  not  be  mixed  witli  the  other  ingredients  which  are 
named.  Whate\  er  may  have  been  liie  precise  nature  of  the 
mixture,  the  accuunt  of  its  efiects,  from  which  somewhat  of 
the  marvellous  must  be  deducted,  is  thus  strikittgty  por- 
trayed by  Gibbon: — '  From  this  mixture.  wh:ch  pr^xlijced  a 
thick  smoke  and  a  loud  explosion.  proi-ee<led  a  tierce  and 
ijb>tinate  flame,  which  not  only  in  porfx  ndicular  a>co;.i, 
but  likcMiiH:  burnt  with  equal  vel;cmeuce  m  descent  or 
lateral  progress ;  instead  of  being  extinguished  it  vas 
nourislied  and  quickened  by  the  eleraeat  of  watacj  aaJ 
sand,  urine,  or  vinesar  were  the  only  rsoedies  that  could 
damp  the  fury  of  this  powerful  ajent,  which  wa>  ju-''- 
donomiuutc-d  \n  the  Greeks  the  liquiii  or  the  marthw  rl.c 
For  the  annoyance  of  tlie  encm\,  it  wa.s  empKned  in::: 
equal  effect  by  sea  and  by  land,  in  battles  or  in  sieges.  It 
was  either  poured  from  the  ramparts  in  large  bs^Uers,  «r 
launcbad  in  red-hot  balls  of  stone  and  iron,  or  darted  ia 
arrows  and  javelins,  twisted  round  with  flax  and  tow  whtrit 
had  deeply  imbibed  the  inflamtiiuble  oil ;  si>metime>  it  w»i 
deposited  in  fire-ships,  the  >ictims  and  mstrutneats  of  a 
more  ample  revenge,  and  1 
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loiu;  tubes  of  copper,  which  planted  on  the  prow  of  &  gsUey, 
icd  funciftilly  snapud  into  tlie  mouths  of  savage  monsters, 
that  Hccmed  i  >  voriLit  a  t  -am  of  liquid  and  coiiaummg  fire.' 
Acoonling  to  Gibbon,  the  ieeret  of  the  Greek  fire  vtA  cun- 
flned  above  400  years  to  the  Romans  of  the  East ;  it  was  at 
leDcth  Mlhcr  diaoovned  or  stolen  bv  the  MohaxaOMtUaa; 
•ndin  tbe  I10I7  mn  of  Syria  and  Egypt  they  retorted  an 
invention  contrived  against  themselves  on  the  heads  of  the 
Christians.  The  /mt  Ore^eotM,  as  it  is  styled  by  the  more 
early  of  the  French  writers,  is  tbus  descnbttd  by  Joinville: 
*  It  came  Hymg  through  ttie  air,  like  a  winged  long  taiUil 
dragon,  about  the  tbickneia  of  a  hogshead,  with  a  report 
«f  tnondir  Mid  tbo  vekiottT  of  Ughtniog }  and  tbe  darkueas 
ofthen^htwaadiipentd  by  this  Madly  Olumimti^  The 
use  nf  Orcek  fire  was  continued  to  tbe  middle  of  the  1 4th 
century,  when  the  more  efficient  omploynient  of  ijiinpowder 
was  substituted.  Wlien  Ypres  ^  Dj  -ieged  by  the  Bisliop 
of  Norwich  in  1383,  (he  garrison  delended  itself  v«ithGrc«k 
fire.  In  a  curious  paper  on  the  subject  of  Greek  fire  by  the 
late  Dr.  MaeCuUooh  {fiojfol  imt,  Jotimai,  vol.  14),  he 
tanark*  that  very  diArent  thini^  irete  known  by  one 
name,  and  be  Buppo>cs  tbe  various  projertiJe  means  and 
combustibles  employed  to  have  been  essentialiv  differeut. 
FIRENZE.  [Florence] 

FIRKIN,  a  measure  of  ale,  beer,  and  mme  dry  commo- 
dities, now  disuseiL  Bight  gallons  of  ale,  soap,  or  herrings, 
made  a  firkin,  and  nine  nuoni  of  baer.  But  by  a  statute 
peaaed  in  K89,  tbe  dtsnnetion  between  the  llrkin  of  ale 

and  beer  was  abolished,  except  only  in  London,  and  eight 
and  a  half  gallons  were  declared  lo  make  a  lii  kin. 
FIRM.  [Partwkrship.] 

FIRMA'N  or  FIRMAU^,  is  the  name  of  the  decrees 
issued  by  the  Turkish  Sultan,  which  are  signed  with  his  own 
eij>ber  or  signet  Such  are  the  flnnauns  by  which  he  ap- 
poinCa  the  Tarious  pochaa  and  other  great  officaf*  of  tbe 
state.  Flrmaun  is  alM  the  name  of  a  kind  of  passpoi-t 
which  tbe  pachas  are  in  the  habit  of  granting  to  travclkra, 
especially  Europeans,  by  which  they  enjoin  the  subordinate 
authorities  to  give  the  bearer  protection  and  assistance. 
The  '  firmaun  of  death'  was  a  sentence  of  summary  execu- 
tion issued  bv  the  aoltan  againat  a  pacha,  the  written 
order  for  wh ich  was  entnisted  to  a  eh»ona»  or  state  meaaen- 
ger,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  it  executed. 

FI'ROLA.  [NrcLEOBiuj«CHiA'iA ;  Carinarlv,  vol.  vi. 
p.  2^.] 

FIRST  FRUITS  (Primili®),  the  profits  of  every  spi- 
ritual living  for  one  year,  according  to  the  valuation  thereof 
in  the  kings  books.  [Annates.]  Thcv  were  claimed  by 
the  pO|W  tnraughout  Christendom ;  in  kngland  his  claim 
Was  Best  asserted  in  tbe  reign  of  King  John,  and  then  only 
so  Jhr  as  rehted  to  clerks  whom  ho  appointed  to  benefices. 
Aflerward.1,  by  Pop*;  Clement  V.  and  John  XXII.,  about 
the  beffinning  of  il  c  fourteenth  centur)-.  they  were  de- 
rounded  and  taken  by  the  pope  firom  all  clerk.>i,  by  whomso- 
ever  presented.  By  the  statutes  25  Henry  Vill.  c.  20,  and 
26  Henry  VIIL  •.  8,  first  Ihtits  and  tenths  [TRifTHs]  were 
taken  ftom  the  fVf  and  given  to  the  king.  In  the  thirty^ 
seeond  year  of  tne  same  king's  reii^  a  eourt  was  erected 
for  the  management  of  tbcm,  but  it  was  soon  after  abo- 
lished. Ultimately  Queen  Anne  gave  up  this  branch  ol 
the  royal  revenue  to  be  applied  towaids  the  angniMitation 
of  small  livings.  [Brnkfick.] 

First  fruits  arising  in  Ireland  were  bf  the  2nd  Goo.  I. 
e.  lA,  directed  to  be  applied  Ibr  the  aana  furpose ;  but  by 
tbe  9rd  and  4tb  Will.  fV.  Ob  a7,  the  paynnit  ^  first  flnits 

in  Trrlrwirl     abolished.    (1  BL  Chm.  /  S  Bitlil.  fbtsl  loW.) 

FIRTH.  [Frith.] 

FISC,  FISUIJS,  was  the  name  given  under  the  Roman 
empire,  and  afterwards  in  the  monarchies  which  rose  on  its 
ruins,  to  the  pvhate  treasury  of  tbe  sovereign,  as  dislin* 

Soiabed  firom  nrerium,  or  the  treasuiy  of  the  stata^  The 
sens  was  dileily  replenished  by  fines  and  conflsmtlons,  and 
unclaimed  properly  of  decea,-ed  person!) ;  tfu-  mxcs  m  l 
other  revenues  of  tlie  couiUfy  were  paid  min  iIh  H-i.iimj,t. 
Uii  iir  ;il)s<>lute  monarchies,  however,  the  i«  1  irv  iisuriest 
have  been  often  confounded  both  in  uame  and  in  reality. 
Under  the  feudal  system,  fisana  isgiilB  and  flaBalea  terrc 
signified  the  domains  ot  tbe  cnwm  and  tha  peasants  at- 
tached to  tboee  doBMmia  weie  ealled  fiseslHni.  Ffsens  by 
d^rees  came  to  be  used  fi|;n'"^''i'ply  for  the  rights  of  the 
crown  in  civil  as  well  as  criminal  matters,  and  the  king's 
attorney  wa.s  called  procurator  fl*ci.  itr^ nn  mf  fiscal  in 
French,  avvocato  flscale  in  ItaiUo.   Fu«cits.  •»  the  sense  o< 
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*  feudum  regium,'  or  fiefs  granted  by  the  crown,  wm  con- 
trasted will)  proprietas,  or  an  alloAial  estate.  The  word  &»cus 
meant  originally  a  basket  or  frail  in  wfaiob  the  nooiesof 
the  prince  were  collected.  (Ducange.) 

FISH  (French,  pousson;  German,  flseb)^  a  name  applied 
to  all  the  speciee  of  a  clasa  of  animids  ooaupying  the  lowest 
station  of  tne  four  giest  divisions  of  the  section  vertebrata. 

A  fish  may  be  &fine<l  as  a  vcrti  braie  animal,  breuihing 
through  the  medium  of  water  by  UKiuis  of  branchis,  or 
gills,  huviiii^  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle  to  the  baartteohl 
red  blood,  and  extremities  formed  for  sviimmiug. 

Having  given  the  ordinary  definitkm  of  a  fish,  it  may 
now  be  welt  to  pioeeed  with  a  short  aooottot  of  fishes  in 
general. 

In  considering  fishes,  perhaps  the  most  imporl;int  thing 
which  offers  itsself  to  our  attention  is  the  appararns  culled 
the  branchia?,  ur  ^'ills.  This  apparatus  is  .-ituatrti  on  each 
sido  of  tbe  nevk,  and  consists  of  numerous  lamiuK  fixed 
on  arches.  These  laminar  are  covered  with  innumeiable 
blood-veseeK  and  are  so  constructed  as  to  preaent  a  eon- 
siderable  sttribce  lo  the  water,  so  that  tbe  blood  may  receive 
a  sufficient  portion  of  lltv  oxygen  cnnfained  in  that  element. 
Aij  tbis  water  in  contact  with  the  gilU  becunies  tleteriorated, 
it  is  necessary  that  a  constant  current  be  caused  to  iLiw  o\<t 
tbem.  In  most  fishes  this  is  cQcctcd  by  their  taking  the  waier 
in  at  the  mouth  and  expelling  it  from  under  the  ^ill  era. 
The  bloodt  whieh  is  constantly  lent  to  the  branchiM  fnmi 
the  heart,  n  distributed  by  nieanfl  of  the  arteriea  to  eveiy 
part  of  the  bo^,  whence  it  latunM  to  the  heart  hy  meana  w 
the  veins. 

As  the  breathing  apparatus  in  the  fi-h  is  suited  to  aijuaiio 
habits,  so  likewise  is  e\cry  part  of  it^  structure.  The  body 
is  generally  it  I'  an  eIon;.;ate  ov,il,  compicssed  form,  covered 
with  scales  directed  backwards,  and  futniabed  with  fins; 
thus  being  bcautifullv  adapted  in  swimming.  Many  fishes 
moreover  have  a  bladder  filled  with  air  situated  imtneriiatclv 
beneath  the  spine,  by  the  dilatation  or  compression  of  w  bich 
their  spi'cilic  t;ra\  ily  is  said  to  be  varied.  The  thoracic  port 
of  the  holly  is  thrown  forwards  towards  the  head  (so  that 
fisiu's  may  be  said  to  have  no  neck),  and  thus  the  hinder 
part  of  the  body  is  mora  free  and  fitted  for  motion.  The 
limbs  are  formed  into  fins^  the  fine-legs  constituting  what 
is  termed  the  pectoral  fint  (/g.  1  a),  and  the  posterior  ex- 
tremities the  ventral  (fig.  I  A) :  besides  these  fins  ordinary 
fishes  arc  furnished  with  one  or  two  dursol  fint  {figt  I  ce), 
an  anal  fin  (Jig.  I  d),  and  a  caudal  Jin,  or  tad. 

All  these  fins  are  not  always  present,  nur  when  present 
are  they  always  in  the  same  relative  iM^itions;  and  we 
shall  hereafter  find  that  both  theabeencc  uf  certain  fins,  and 
tbe  pecuUar  (lotition  of  tbeae  OKaiui.  afford  ciianicters  in 
the  classification  of  fishes.  The  fins  consist  of  a  thin  elastic 
mcmb;  Mil-  ipported  by  lays.  The  rays  are  of  two  kii;ds — 
thoj»c  v.iai.  !i  consist  of  aisuigle  bony  piece,  usually  hard  and 
pointed,  are  termed  spinous  rays;  and  when  tlic  r.iys  are 
formed  of  numerous  portions  of  bone  united  by  articulations, 
and  frequently  divided  longitudinally  into  several  filaments, 
thcw  are  ndled  /ItxibI*  nuM.  The  priseipal  or^n  of  motion 
fa  the  tail ;  the  doraal  and  vvBinl  flm  apparently  serve  to 
balance  the  fish,  and  the  peotosals  to  arrest  its  pntgress 
wlien  required. 

Tbe  bones  of  flshe.'*  arc  of  a  less  dense  and  compact 
nature  than  in  tbe  higher  orders  of  al)llIlal^  and  always 
remain  in  an  isolated  state,  similar  to  that  of  tlie  embryo 
of  the  mammalia.  Ibe  skdeton  may  be  divided  into  fitur 
cliief  parts— the  vertebrsi  column,  the  bead,  tbe  respiratory 
apparatus,  and  the  limbs.  Tlie  verTcbnd  ndnmn  consists  of 
vertebrffi  which  are  concave  iit  each  end  ami  pierced  in 
the  middle ;  and  when  joined  tii^etlier  the  linUow  space 
bet«-een  each  two  is  occupied  by  a  gelatiuuiis  substance^ 
which  paSBoe  from  one  space  to  the  next  through  the  hole 
in  each  bone.  This  hole  is  usually  very  small,  but  in  some 
of  the  Cbondropter)-gians  it  is  so  large  that  tbe  bodies  of  the 
vertcbrtD  are  mere  rini^.  To  the  vertebrw  arc  attached  the 
ribs  ;  111  fact,  tbe  ribs  arc  the  main  support  of  all  the  other 
l)i)nes.  Tbe  head  varies  more  in  form  than  in  any  other 
clastf  of  vertebrate  animals  Tbe  same  bones  as  those  found 
in  other  oviparous  animals  are  almost  always  traceable.  We 
shall  confine  our  obftervations  to  those  which  are  most  fre- 
quently  referred  to  in  teoba  cal  descriptions. 

The  upper  jaw  consists  of  maxillary  and  intermaxillary 
Iwnes ;  III  the  greater  number  of  fishes  the  intermaxillary 
Iwiics  i/ig.  1.  cdnsiilute  the  chief  pnrtiun  of  the  upper 
jaw,  the  maxillar]  bon«is  (  fig.  I,/)  beiiig  placed  behind  and 
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pmHel  to  Ihem  wid  articulitert  to  the  Tomer  {fig.  3,  /).  In 
the  salmon  tribe,  and  some  other  fishes,  however,  the  inter- 
maxillary bones  (fig.  2,  e)  arc  smaller  in  proportion,  and 
form  a  continuous  line  with  the  fore-part  of  the  maxillary 


bones  [fig.  2./).  In  the  Chondropterypmna  the  niMillaTy 
and  intermaxillary  boncn  are  reduced  to  mere  rudiroentii, 
their  functions  being  performed  by  the  bones  aialogooi  It 
the  palatines,  and  sometimes  bv  the  toi 


Fif.  1.    Skeleton  of  the  Conuaoa  IVrch. 
•  (ke  pMtoral  la :  Mb*  *»mtiml      :  «•«.  tb«  doraJ  »b«  j  *  the  u«l  fln ;  «.  th«  IntrmnalllMj  bon» ;  /.  th.  nuuiiUan  boM 
■ab-opcrculum;  <.tb«  pf»o|wrculum  ;  i,  W\m  iator-opwMltun. 
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mm ;  /,  the  muillary  bona. 
Fic.  3    Front  trli-w  ofth*  mootli  of »  Trout.  . 
/,  the  »om«  farniihrxJ  wilh  VrvXYi;  mm,  iMtlBtiuc  buoa*  »Uo  (Umlihad  with 
iMth  ;  ».  the  toajpie  with  recurveO  terth. 

The  lotcer  jaw  is  generally  composed  of  at  least  two  bones 
on  each  side,  the  dental  portion  m  front,  and  the  articular 
portion  behind. 

The  palutinet  (fig.  3,  m  m)  are  exletid«d  longitudinally 
on  each  side,  and  form  part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth; 
they  are  often  furnished  with  t«eth. 

The  oi>ereular  bones.  The  chief  portion  of  th»  sides  of 
the  head  b«hind  the  eye  consists  of  the  opercular  bones : 
these  are  generally  four  m  number,  and  are  termed  the 
operculum  (fig.  l,g),  the  nii  operculum  (fig.  1,  A),  the 

?re-operculum  (fig  I,  i),  and  the  tnter-opercuium  (fig.  1,  A), 
he  first  of  these  covers  the  gills. 

The  Branchio»tt>gous  raifa(fig.  I,  o),  which  are  often  men- 
tioned in  descriptions  are  situated  under  the  opercular  bones. 

Tlie  teeth  in  fishes  are  almost  entirely  osseous ;  they  are 
usually  of  a  simjile  spine-like  form,  and  recur>"ed  at  the 
tip.  Teeth  are  found  in  almost  every  bone  in  the  interior 
or  the  mouth ;  in  the  superior  and  mfcrior  maxillary,  and 
intermaxillary  bones;  likewise  on  the  branchial  arches, 
pharangeal  bones  (which  are  situated  in  the  throat),  and  on 
the  tonpue.  There  is  considerable  variety  in  their  structure, 
as  will  be  found  in  the  various  descriptions  of  fishes  found 
in  other  parts  of  this  work. 

The  icalet  are  composed  of  two  substances,  one  re- 
sembling born  in  its  texture,  and  the  other  of  a  harder  and 
bone-like  nature ;  they  are  generally  attached  to  the  skin 
by  their  anterior  e<lge,  and  consist  of  numerous  concentric 
laminse  (secreted  by  the  skin),  the  smallest  of  which  is  first 
formed.  Certain  scaless  formint^  a  continuous  series,  in  a 
slit^htly  waved  hue  from  the  head  to  the  tad  of  the  fish,  are 
pierced  in  or  near  their  centre,  and  furnished  with  a  tube 
through  whicii  a  slimy  matter  is  poured,  which  serves  to 
lubricate  the  body  of  the  animal.  This  series  of  tubes  forms 
a  line  visible  on  the  sides  of  tho  body,  and  which  ia  termed 
the  lateral  hne. 

The  structure,  form,  and  position  o-*  I'ne  scales  of  fishes 
are  very  variable,  and  have  fiirni>bed  M.  Agassiz*  with 
characters  for  a  new  claKsific^taion  of  these  aiumuls. 

As  regartls  the  senses,  those  of  taste  and  touch  appear  to 

•  to  tb*  •  HMb«MbM  ftr      Pobuai  PoMiUa'  of  Louii  Kftmim. 


b«  but  slightly  developed  in  fishes.  When  we  find  tb« 
tongue  thii  kly  covered  with  teeth  (as  is  often  the  ca«*-),  sa<. 
used  as  an  organ  of  prehension,  and  when  we  consider  tb- 
quick  manner  in  which  the  food  is  swallowed,  it  would  oei 
tainly  a|>pear  that  their  sense  of  taste  is  very  slight.  Tbt 
sense  of  touch  is  probably  most  develojicd  in  the  cirrhi  at 
taclieil  to  the  mouth  of  those  fishes  that  have  them.  Tb. 
long  filaments  with  which  the  fins  of  some  fishes,  are  for 
nisbed  also  ))erhaps  serve,  through  the  sense  of  tourn,  u 
indicate  the  vicinity  of  weeds,  or  other  objects  in  the  «ato. 

The  eyes  are  difierenilv  placed  in  the  various  species  cl 
fishes,  in  accordance  wit^  their  habits:  for  ih^  most  part 
they  are  placetl  laterally,  and  in  some  (those  that  live  at  tbt- 
bottom  of  theMateri  we  find  them  directed  upwanlk.  la 
some  of  the  species  of  sharks  (ihu^  of  the  genus  Zi/g<r»in 
they  are  situated  at  the  end  uf  an  elongated  lateral  proce^i 
on  each  side  of  the  head. 

Tlie  sight  in  fishes  is  acute,  ibe  rai^ge  of  rision  however 
is  probably  somewhat  limited.  The  eyci  (which  are  fur- 
nished with  a  spherical  lens)  are  generally  large*  but  m 
some  species  they  are  very  small,  whilst  otaeis  appear  to 
be  destitute  of  them. 

Althou^rh  fishes  appear  not  to  posaess  certain  portions  of 
the  auditory  apparatus,  observed  in  aaiimals  of  a  highr? 
grade,  they  ne^  ertheless  possess  the  sense  of  hearing. 

lliere  are  reasons  fur  the  belief  that  the  sense  of  smell  ui 
fishes  is  tolerably  acute:  their  olfactory  nerves  are  of  large 
size,  and  disposed  over  a  considerable  extent  of  surtacc 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  fishes  are  of  carnivorous 
habits ;  there  are  some  however  which  feed  u|wn  vegelaUe 
substances,  and  wo  find  the  stomach  modified  accordmgly 
as  in  other  animals. 

The  aexes  of  fishes,  if  we  except  the  sharks  and  raj's, 
offer  no  very  decided  external  characters  by  which  IMV 
may  be  distinguished:  as  in  the  higher  animals,  bowerer. 
observes  Mr.  Yarrell,  '  the  respiratory  organs  occupy  mot* 
space  in  the  males  than  in  the  females ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  abdomen  is  larger  m  the  females  than  in  th« 
males:  the  males  may  llierefoie  be  known  from  the  fienale* 
by  their  somewhat  sharper  or  more  pointed  head,  the 
greater  length  of  the  gill  cover,  and  the  body  from  tba 
dorsal  fin  downwards  being  not  so  dtxsp  compared  with  the 
whole  length  of  the  fish.' 

The  sexual  organs  of  fishes  are  in  the  generality  tb* 
species  of  a  more  simple  nature  than  a  obaterved  in  tba 
higher  orders  of  the  verlebrata,  *  consisting,  as  will  be 
found,  towards  tlio  season  of  producing  their  voung.  of  twe 
elongated  oval  lobes  uf  roe,  one  on  each  side  uf  toe  body, 

Eilaced  between  the  ribs  and  the  intestinal  canal ;  the 
obes  in  the  female,  called  bard  roe,  contain  a  very  large 
number  of  roundi.sh  grains,  called  ova  or  eggs,  which  arv 
enclosed  in  a  delicate  membranous  tunic  or  bag.  reacliav< 
to  the  side  of  the  anal  aperture,  where  an  elongated  fisM^-e 
permits  egress  at  the  proper  time.  In  the  males,  the  \obn 
of  roe  are  smaller  than  m  the  female*,  and  have  ibe  appaar- 
aooe  of  two  alongated  mawea  of  &t,  which  ar« 
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vwi  Aay  nmtin  however  firm  till  the  actual 
•pawninf,  when  they  become  by  degrees  mora 
fluid,  and  the  whole  is  ultimately  voided  by  mil  portions 
at  •  time  under  slight  ubdumiiml  pleasure.  *  *  * 

'At  the  Mason  fof  depusiiing  the  spawn,  which  varies 
with  almost  wmrj  genus,  some  species  repair  to  the  gra^ 
¥«U)r  shallowa  <if  vhwra,  and  etbus  to  lb*  tiiiidy  bays  of  the 
■ea.  This  movement  is  called  by  fishermen  *'eoLDg  to  hill, 
or  loading  other  species  resort  to  bunches  or  weeds.  In 
many  instances,  wlien  ready  to  deposit  her  spawn  a  female 
is  a£compttnic<l  by  two  males,  one  on  each  side, — a  |iro  w^ioa 
of  nature  which  seems  intended  to  secure  the  inipret^nation 
of  the  largest  quantity  of  o\'at  and  the  range  of  the  mtluenoe 
of  the  male  fluid  »  ooonaouslr  incMased  by  diffusion  in 
water.  The  adhesive  nature  of  too  surfaoe  of  eacli  egK  sup- 
plies the  mcan^  of  attachment  to  any  of  the  wious  sub- 
stanees  near  which  it  may  happen  to  be  left;  and  the  time 
required  fur  the  tip  pea  ran  ot^  the  voung  fish  is  very  va- 
riable, depending  upon  the  species,  tne  season,  and  its  lem- 
peraturo.  The  young  &i>h  i»  fint  apparent  as  a  line  wound 
round  die  central  TitelUne  portion  of  the  e^g.  and  ultimately 
escapes  by  rupturing  the  external  capsule  with  its  tail.' 

We  now  proceed  to  give  an  outline  of  Cuvier's  clas- 
t>ilicat:on  of  fishes,  since  it  i»  that  which  is  perhaps  most 
guQer&iiy  adopl«d :  it  is  nevexihelesa  in  many  respects  very 
artificial. 

Fishes  are  divided  by  thii  author  into  two  series,  that  of 
ordinary  fishes,  or  OkMf*«  distinguished  by  having  the  ske- 
leton bony ,  the  osseous  mattf  r  being  disposed  in  fibres ;  the 
sutures  uf  the  cranium  distinct;  maxillary  and  inlermaxil- 
l;iry  h.ines.  eiilier  one  or  botii  pT*rf«n\ :  &nil  tliai  ul  the  Cur- 
tiia^mei  or  Cbundrupterygii,  distinguished  by  having  the 
skeleton  cartilaginous;  the  bones  deslitute  of  fibres;  su- 
tures of  the  orauium  indiaiinet;  maxillary  and  inter- 
maxillary bones  either  wanting  or  mdlniinluj,  their  place 
being  supplied  by  the  palatine  or  vomer. 

Tbieae  two  aeries  are  subdivided  as  follow^ 

Series  1.  Ossel. 
Soctton  I.  Pectin  ibranchii. 
Older  1.  Aeanthoptcrygii 


Fhmily  Pcrciaro 
Loricati 
Sna'tiiduj 

aandcD 
Miidv 
Bqoamininnati 
Scoabrids 
Xbnioid» 

Orders 
1.  AWomfnalea 

Pamily  ('v-.nv.-A^ 

Siluridffi 
Salmonidce 
Clupeid* 


Family  lieutyes 

Pharyti^'ftis  labyrin- 
th ifornies 

Gcbiada' 
Louhiada 
Labrids 
Cenlrisoida 

Malaoopterygii. 

S.  Subbn^ihdea 
Family  Gadidm 

Plcuruneclxla.' 

Discoboli 

EchonoididB 


Order  3.  Apodee 
Ifuneoida 

Section  2.  Pleotognadu 
GymnodontidiB 
Scleroderrai 
Section  3.  Loptiobrancfaii 
Syngnathide 
HoraoB  2.  CartilegiDei  or  Chondroptecypi 
Orierl.  Bleniheropomi 
Sturionida) 
CbipisBride 
Otier  2.  Plugiostomi 
SqualidiB 
RaiidsB 
Older  3.  CydoetoBU 
PiemnyildB 

The  characters  of  the  two  great  series  or  sections  into 
which  fishes  are  divided  it  has  been  shown  are  taken  from 
thi>  iii.r^fihe  skeleton.  It  remains  for  us  now  to  make 
a  few  ob^-ertations  upon  the  minor  subdivisions. 

In  the  Ottei,  or  Ixmy  fishes,  there  are  three  sections, 
nweo  of  the  Ant,  the  Poetinibranehii,  poeseaa  the  foUowiog 
eharBolen>-'Btaneliim  in  oontinuoua  pectinated  ridges, 
furnished  with  an  opercular  and  branohiost^us  mem- 
brane ;  jaws  complete  and  ftee.   Section  8,  Pleetognathi : 


— Braoohiae  with  the  peetinations  continuous;  oprr  •]> 
and  ny%  concealed  beneath  the  skin ;  external  apenu^u  u 

himplo  cleft;  jaws  incomplete;  moxilluy  fini.;,  itt^irhcd 
to  the  side  af  the  intermaxiUary.  which  alone  forms  the 
jaw ;  palatine  arch  united  to  the  cranium  by  suture,  and 
immovable.  To  thia  1001100  belong  the  glohe-flahei.  filo> 
fishes,  &«.  SoetiOD  3,  Lophobranchit : — Btaiwhise  in  emaD 
tufU;  opercule  Urmi  confined  on  all  sides  by  a  ninmbrnne, 
with  only  a  small  nde  fbr  the  externa!  aperture ;  brauch- 
ioste^^  ii-  rivs  rudimentary;  ^ ^  .jmplote  and  A^e.  To 
this  section  belong  the  pipe-fishes,  hippocampus,  &e. 

The  two  latter  sections  contain  but  a  limited  number  of 
species:  the  PeeiiminxmeULoa  thooontmry.  ooolain  all  the 
ordinary  and  tvpical  fishes,  and,  as  ie  aeon  in  tho  foregoing 
list,  is  subdi\ided  into  three  ordera.  Hi  t"  h.  ;>  of  the  first 
of  these  orders,  the  Acarilhijjiierygii,  are  distinguished  by 
their  havin|^>  ihe  anterior  part  of  the  dorsal,  anal,  and  vnntral 
fins  funiuhtid  with  simple  spinous  rays.  The  perches, 
mullets,  gurnards,  mackerels,  &&.  therefore  belong  to  this 
order.  In  the  eeeond  order,  the  Mataeapttrffgiu  aU  the  fia- 
raye  are  floziUe,  with  the  ozeeption  eemetinMe  of  the  flnt 
ray  of  the  dorssnl  and  pectoral  fins.  The  three  principal  div 
siona  of  the  Malai'irj>tery^i  are  founded  eiihcr  upon  the 
position  of  certain  fins,  01  their  absence.  In  the  fust  divi- 
stuti,  tile  AUiimuaaUs,  the  veuiral  fins  are  situated  fat 
behind  the  pectorals ;  as  in  the  carp,  tench,  bream,  dace, 
roach,  pike,  salmon,  bo.  In  the  eeeond  gnnp,  the  Sak- 
ItroAmtt,  the  tontral  line  are  eitnated  immwiatoly  beneath 
the  pectorals  (or  even  a  little  before  them) ;  as  we  find  them 
in  the  cod-fish,  hadilocW.  and  whiting.  The  flat  lishen  also 
beloru(  to  this  proup — such  as  the  plaice,  flounder,  turbot, 
sole.  ^c.  To  the  (bird  and  last  uf  these  greater  divisions 
of  the  Malacopter)-gii  belong  ^  ooli,  which  have  reoeivod 
the  name  Apodes.  from  their  pomeeeing  no  ventral  Una. 

In  illustration  of  the  three  ordere  into  whldi  the  Certi- 
lagtnei  is  divided,  the  Sturgeon  will  serve  as  an  example 
of  the  first,  or  the  hl^uthernpomu  The  Piagiottomt  con- 
tains the  Sharks  and  Flays;  and  thoLampNgwImdMyxilMe 
rJii^fly  constitute  the  CyelostomL 

FISHKR,  JOHN,  bishop  of  Rochester,  was  burn  at 
Beverley  in  1 466.  He  tnu  odueated  at  the  collegiate  school 
of  his  native  place,  and  efker  some  rMidenee  there  removed 
to  Michael  House  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became 
master  in  The  patrunave  of  Margaret  oountess  of 

Richmond,  Henry  the  ScM  nih's  motlier,  Hrst  brought  him 
into  notice.  The  re^ipect  in  which  ^^he  held  his  character  and 
her  high  opinioii  of  bis  learninL;  imluced  her  to  Bnp<iirit  him 
her  chaplain  and  confessor.  He  was  named  the  first  *  Lady 
Margaret^  Prolbasor  uf  Divauiy'  at  the  Univenity  of  Chm*' 
bridge^  and  boeamo  bishop  of  Rochester  in  1504.  It  was 
some  years  after  this  time  that  the  actions  of  this  prelate 
first  gained  him  an  histui  ical  iiotoriciy.  Wliun  Henry  VIIJ. 
(Ia27)  wa-s  anxious  to  prove  botli  ti>  lutnself  and  toothers 
the  illegality  of  his  marriage  witii  Catherine  of  Aragon,  he 
applied  to  the  bishops  tor  their  opinions  in  the  matter. 
One  bishop  alone  ref\ised  to  sign  a  declaration  that  this 
marriage  was  unhtwful:  this  biahop  was  Fisher.  Other 
persons  indeed  alHzad  his  signature  to  the  paper,  affirming 
that  they  had  his  permission  to  do  so;  but  the  bishop  re<io- 
lutely  denied  that  he  had  given  them  his  consent;  for  in  his 
conscience  he  believed  the  marriage  to  be  valid.  This  re* 
fVisal,  and  his  continued  a/lvocacy  of  ijueen  Catherine's 
cause,  made  biro  many  powerful  and  lasting  enemies.  Not 
only  did  ha  beoomo  hatoftil  to  the  king,  who  was  desirous 
Ibr  die  divone,  but  the  whole  parliament  took  umbrage  at 
his  conduct.  SirTliomas  .Dudley,  then  sp>eaker,  and  thirty 
members  of  the  House  of  Commorw,  were  sent  to  complain 
to  the  king  of  certain  derogatory  words  which  Fisher  was 
declared  to  bavu  used  respecting  the  assembled  representa- 
tives; and  it  was  with  dithcuity  that  he  eoldd  persuade 
them  to  looeivo  hi«  ozplaoation.  Four  yeMa  after,  when 
both  die  parliament  and  the  ooavoeation  weto  in  debate 
upn  the  expediency  of  denying  the  )iope*s  sui  iemacy 
1153-J),  Fisher  nsrain  stood  alone.  He  diH-sente<l  from  all 
til  ■  o  lu-r  bl^hop^,  anil  could  not, cither  by  persuasion  or  ar- 
gument, be  induced  to  concur  with  their  opinion.  An  event 
waa  now  at  haml  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  ruin.  Tito 
imposture  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  the  nun  of  Kent,  wi*  k> 
posed  by  the  diligence  of  Cranttor  and  others ;  and  while 
the  principal  b^ch^s  'vorf  rj-nrlcniT'L'r!  'o  death,  it  was  like- 
wise deemed  fii  lli  ii  111  isf  'i.iii  l)oen  privy  to  the  de- 
ception should  not  tscajie  u: ijuu i  ^iirii.  Among  these  was 
Fisher,  who^  knowing  this  woman  and  her  asaoeiatee  to  bo 
'  SOl 
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impostor^,  rfi-rrarm^  liimself  by  not  exposing  the  iraposi-  ' 
lion  ;  he  iviado  many  vain  excuses,  but  was  fbuiid  guilty  of 
misprision  of  treason.  It  doe«  not  appear  tlinr  tin  king 
proceeded  against  him  upon  Ulis  eharf^  till  ba  was  moved 
W  now  provocations.  WMll  tte  oath  touching  the  succes- 
non  and  the  king's  tofnauaf  WM  olfeiod  to  bin.  the  bi«hop 
of  Rochenter,  as  Sir  Thomas  Mora  bad  done^  reflued  ta 
swear  it.  The  king,  now  r  i  ri  than  ever  irritated  against 
hiui.  caused  him  to  ho  indicicd  upon  the  statute  and  Pom- 
mit(L'd  til  the  Tower:  '  his  bishoprick  was  seized.'  says  Bur- 
tiBiiHUt.  Befnrmah(m,\(A.  I),  'and  all  hi«  goods  taken  from 
linn ;  only  some  old  rags  were  left  to  cover  bia ;  and  he  was 
neither  dupplied  well  in  diet  nor  other  neoesMiies,  of  which 
he  made  sad  complamta.'  Books  were  also  denied  bim  lest 
he  should  write  against  the  king's  marriage  or  supremacy. 
Theae  inexcusable  severities  met  with  tbu  most  bitter  cen- 
sttteofthe  Roman  Catholic  party;  while  many  of  the  Re- 
formers, especially  the  Lutbaraa  (Hreeeben  wbo  bad  fre- 
quently been  perwcvted  b^  FUfaer  (we  Burnet,  ffitf.  Jlof . 
wart  i.,  book  2>,  privately  rejoiced  in  his  misfortune?!.  During 
his  imprisonment  Tope  Clement,  in  sinte  to  the  king,  and 
in  kindness  to  Fisher,  sent  him  a  rardmal's  hat.  When 
the  king  beard  of  this,  be  desired  that  the  bishop  might  bo 
eiamined  about  it:  Imt  FUior  protested  that  he  bad  used 
no  cndeavoun  to  moiin  itt  nevextbeleu  hi*  new  dignity 
precipitated  bn  ruin.  Hw  eoatitnied  denial  of  Ae  king's 
supremacy  was  no  longer  passed  over:  on  the  17th  of  June, 
153.'),  he  was  called  to  account  fur  this  offence.  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  duke  of  Suffiilk,  and  some  Other  lords,  to- 
gether with  the  judgev,  were  appointed  comtnissioaors  (br 
biatrial;  he  was  fbund  guilty,  and  condemntHl  to  die  as  a 
tmitor.   On  the  22nd  uf  J  une  be  waa  bebeadeiL 

The  character  of  Fisher  is  remarkable  for  firmness. 
In  his  steady  maintenance  of  the  f.illcn  cause  of  queen 
Catberioe,  undaunted  by  the  anger  of  the  vindictive  king, 
thia  qtudttf  peculiarly  slione  forth.  Again,  with  regard  to 
the  anprnmacv,  the  obstinacy  and  tyranny  of  Henry  Vill. 
trere  befbro  nim;  it  was  cleat  that  no  drcttmatanees  or 

ri-asoiiing  Would  alter  the  opinions  of  his  opponents;  if  ht' 
did  not  change,  certain  persecution  ;iwruted  hiiu.  He 
might  have  followed  the  examjile  of  numbers  who,  though 
zealous  for  papacy,  hud  now  deserted  its  cause :  the  spirit 
of  the  time  was  not  only  lenient  to  but  favoured  this  species 
of  bypoerisy.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this.  Fisher  was 
immovable,  not  being  conTinoed  that  be  was  in  the  wrong; 
his  fearless  firmness  allowed  him  to  maintain  an  o])en  pu> 
fcf>siou  tliai  ha  waA  in  the  right.  He  was  a  learned  and 
devout  man,  and  his  ctMAdttCt  follj  |MPOVed  bis  linoariQr. 
( Burnet'M  Hi$t,  R^.) 

FISHERIES  ara  localities  fteaoentad  at  certain  seasons 
by  aboals  or  |pr^t  numbers  of  liw.  sometimes  of  one  par- 
ticular description  only,  where  they  are  taken  upon  a  large 
scale.  Ttie  rii,'ht  of  frei)iu'niui^'  these  fl^hlng-grounds  has 
frequently  been  matter  of  dibputtj  between  governments, 
and  sometinws  the  subject  of  treaties,  while  exclusion  from 
them  or  invasion  of  presumed  exclusive  rights  to  their 
enjoyment  has  been  the  caiiteof  warlike  preparations.  The 
priricipal  kinds  of  fish  which  are  the  object  of  these  sys- 
tematic occupations  are  co<l,  luig,  liakc,  iH'rritisrs,  lobsters, 
mackenl,  oysters,  pilchards,  salmon,  wluiles,  anchovies, 
aardinias,  stvu-goon,  and  tunny.  With  the  exception  of  ibe 
four  last'tiamed  descriptions,  the  fishermen  of  tois  country 
are  engaged  in  the  taking  of  all  these  fish,  and  puiana  their 
calling  to  an  extent  wbien  makes  eaeh  an  important  bmndi 
of  national  industry.  The  quantity  of  other  fish  taken  by 
British  fishermen  i&  ill  I  lie  aggregate  exceedingly  great, 
and  furnishes  constant  einployniont  throughout  the  year 
to  a  great  number  of  men  on  almo«it  every  part  of  the  coasts 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  but  it  has  not  been  usual  to 
apply  the  w»d  fisheriea  otherwise  than  as  w«  hafe  already 
mentioned. 

Of  tlie  Bnti-.h  fl-hcnes,  some  are  earned  on  in  rivers  or 
their  iLmtuanes,  and  tithum  in  the  bays  or  along  the  coasts. 
Our  principal  co<l-fbhery  is  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland; 
and  for  wtiales  our  ships  ftequent  the  iduvea  of  Greenland. 
Davis's  Straits,  and  the  Soutb  Seas.  Of  laie,  whale- 
fisheries  have  also  been  carried  on  near  the  sbona  of  New 
Hitllaud  and  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Till"  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Gjmmissioneis  of 
Inquiry  uito  liio  State  of  the  Irish  Fisheries,  which  was 
presented  to  parliament  in  1836,  contains  an  historical 
skeleb  of  tbe  pragress  of  the  British  and  Irish  fisheries 
dnm  t9  bjF  9&T.  a  Morgan.  M.D.,  one  of  the  «anBib- 


sioncrs  ;  and  from  tbia  Aotah  the  lUtowing  pMlkrfni  an 

principally  taken:  — 

The  taking  of  herrings  was  extensively  puriucd  in  Scot- 
land m  tbe  ninth  oentui^,  and  oontinoed  until  the  Conven- 
tion of  Royal  Burghs  prohibilad  the  exportation  of  fish 
before  tbe  resident  popniatioii  was  swgplied  at  a  stipnlated 
pnee.  In  oonsoi|iienoB  of  tins  tntennenea,  wany  of  tta 
fishermen  abandnnnd  thr-  p  irsuit  at  home,  and  settled  in 
Holland  — a  circuiustaoce  which  first  drew  the  attention  of 
tlie  Diiti  h  to  tlic  \aliic  of  the  Scotch  fisheries  Several 
enactments  were  passed  under  James  III.,  IV,  and  V.  o( 
Scotland  for  the  promotion  of  the  ftsheries;  and  James  VI, 
before  bis  accession  to  tbe  Engiish  throne,  directed  tbe 
building  of  three  towns  for  tbe  same  purpo^ ;  but  this 
measure  &iled  of  success.    In  16.3.'>  Ch.ailes  I.  ordained 
'  An  Association  of  tbe  three  kin§doia&  f<^r  a  general  fishery 
within  the  hail  seas  and  coasts  of  his  majesty's  said  hiBg- 
doms.'  A  standing  committee  was  named  for  ib«  goitvin- 
ment  of  the  Association,  wbieb  was  joined  by  many  penom 
of  distinction.    For  the  encouragement  of  this  adventure 
the  king  ordered  that  Lent  should  be  strictly  observed ; 
but  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  w  ir  pi  t  an  end  to  this 
scheme.   In  1664  the  government,  in  order  to  give  protee- 
tion  to  tbe  fisheries,  remitted  in  fitvonr  of  Sir  Phincaa  An- 
drews, wbo  bad  embarked  in  the  san^  the  salt  dniaaa  aaa 
'  customs,  and  excise  duties  upon  an  navd  necessaries:' 
besides  whifli.    voluntary   collections   were  made  fniin 
wealthy  and    patriotic   individuals   for  building  wharfk, 
docks,  and  storehouses,  and  for  defrayin;;  other  expen«c«^ 
These  measures  of  protection'  appear  to  have  been  unsoe- 
cesiiiul ;  far  &ix  years  later  we  find  that  tbe  llahetiee  were 
undertaken  by  Simon  Smith,  who,  in  addition  to  all  the 
advantages  conceded  to  Sir  Phincas  .Andrews,  was  alio 
allowed  the  frci  Im    station  of  all  commodities  imported, 
in  return  for  fish  shipped  to  foreign  countries.    Chanes  IL, 
on  his  restoration,  appointed,  in  1677,  a  *  Council  of  Royil 
Fisberv/  to  which  the  duke  of  York,  the  earl  of  Clarendon, 
and  other  persons  of  honour  end  wisdom  were  named,  with 
powers  to  make  laws  for  the  management  of  the  trade,  and 
to  jumisli  any  pers<jns  who  should  offeiirl  against  the:r  pro- 
vi.-,i.ins.    F\)r  for;her  encouragement,  a  lottery  wxs  gTauit«d 
for  three  yeors;  a  collection  was  made  in  churchcji;  ana 
an  exemption  granted  for  seven  years  from  customs,  both 
inwards  and  outwards^  on  the  sale  of  flab  exported  to  the 
Baltie.  Denmark,  Norway.  F^oe,  and  seme  ouer  countries. 
Besides  this,  all  victuallers  and  coffeehouse- keepers  liero 
compelled  eaeh  to  take  a  certain  number  of  barrels  of  her- 
rings )  early  at  .Ui.r.  per  barrel,  '  until  a  foreij^n  msfliiet 
should  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  tiie  conaeiL' 
Beyond  these  encouragementt,  a  duty  of  it.  &d.  per  barrd 
was  imposed  upon  foreign  benrings  imported :  and  a  pro- 
mise was  made  of  *  all  such  other  ailv^ntages  as  experience 
should  discover  to  be  neccssar}  "     Great  as  were  the-<' 
encouragements,  no  progreiut  was  mu'lc  to  ihe  tishe.-^  fur 
sixteen  years,  at  which  time  a  charter  was  granted  to  a  nr  * 
fishing  company,  which  raised  bysubscrattKm  Thw 
company,  wnieb  was  renewed  in  1690,  also  fUled.  and  was 
dissolved  by  act  of  parliament  early  in  the  rei^'ii  Wil 
liam  III.    Two  furtlier  efforts,  made  m  iJiu  .aid  17iL\ 
were  alike  unsuccessful.    Various  reasons  have  btreo  a*- 
iitgned  for  xhnse  repeated  failures.    Among  these  reasMW 
may  be  mentioned,  the  rule  which  made  London  tbe  IxaA- 

Suarters  of  the  flsheiy.  it  being  the  deaiesfc  port  in  tibe  king- 
om.  and  the  superktmy  of  tbe  Dnteh  in  the  ait.  Andrew 
Yarington.  in  the  second  part  nf  '  Enj^land's  Improvement 
by  Sea  and  Land,  sums  up  all  other  reasons  in  this  one 
fact-*  We  nth  iBtolflBbly  dear,  and  the  Duleh  eaeeediag^ 
cheap.' 

In  1 749  a  committee  of  tbe  House  of.  OommiMis  waa  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  concerning  tbe  herring  and  white  fiso- 
eries.  and  as  tbe  resnlt  of  its  labours  a  corporation  was 

formed,  with,  a  capital  of  500,000/.,  under  tin;  n.i  ■?  of 
'  The  S4X5iety  of  the  Free  British  FLshcry.'  A  bounty  of 
36*.  per  ton  on  all  decked  vessels  of  from  20  te  M  Isos 
employed  in  fishing  waa  granted  Svn  fiHirteen  yeaia.  Thia 
bounty  was  increased  in  IMST  to  Stw.  per  ton,  bol  nillawii 
producing  an  adequate  roturti  to  the  :ulTcnturers,  and  in 
I'j'J,  by  the  ,33ni  Geo.  II.,  ri  b  unty  of  ^oir.  per  ton  wk 
L;r  in  red.  besides  2*.  8d.  per  b  irn  1  upon  all  Rah  evportcd. 
and  interest  at  the  rate  of  .1  per  cent,  was  secured  to  tbe 
subscribers,  payable  out  of  tbe  Customs' revenue.  The  whole 
number  of  tosmIs  entered  on  the  Cnstom  Hou»e  books  5k 
lbaflMMin0MgiMBn«riUitlt«M only ai^  h 
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Oto  }w  tJw  v^oto  biiM  fltliny  of  SootiMid,  Mwoid^ 
ilateoMiit  of  Admra  Smith  C  WmIA  of  Nmtions,*  b.  ir.  e  t.), 

brouE^ht  in  only  four  barrels  of  '  Sea  Sticks,'  (h^n-inps  r iirfil 
at  isdj  earh  of  which,  in  bouiUicis  alone,  cost  ihe  guvurn- 
raent  113^.  I.'iJ.,  and  earh  barrel  of  merchantable  herrings 
oost  169/.  7«.  6^.  The  exptanalion  of  this  is,  that  the 
bounty  being  giveu  to  the  vessels  and  not  to  the  fish,  *  ships 
mce  equippad  ta  cateh  the  boun^  Mid  not  the  huringt.' 
Bf  th»  25th  Qm.  III.  (17S8-«)  the  tonniM  bounty  mm 
reduced  to  20i.,  and  a  bounty  of  As.  per  barrel  was  given  on 
the  fish,  limiting  the  whole  payment  to  30#.  per  ton,  except 
wlien  more  than  three  barrels  per  ion  were  taken,  m  whiih 
case  It.  per  barrel  was  given  on  ilie  excmts.  On  an  average 
of  ten  years  34,394  barrecs  were  taken  annually,  at  a  ooti  to 
the  goTernment  of  about  7«.  6d,  jwc  barrel. 

In  178S  *11m  British  Society  nr  extending  the  Fleberiee 
and  improving  the  Sea  Coasts  of  the  Kingdom'  was  incor- 
]<orate(C  and  a  juint-stook  was  subscribed  '  for  purchasnii? 
land  and  builrlinp  thereon  free  towns,  villages,  an  1  fishing- 
stations  in  the  Uighlantk  and  Islaiidit  of  Scotland.'  This 
joint- stock  was  raised  by  the  sub«rriptiona  of  a  few  spirited 
individuals,  who  did  not  look  for  any  profitable  nttum.  The 
members  of  the  aoeiety  were  ehielly  proprieton  oTeetates, 
and  their  obje<^t  was  the  improvement  of  their  property.  No 
dividend  has  yet  been  made  upon  the  money  expended  by 
the  corporation;  but  it  is  exp<«led  that  the  lands  taken  for 
lishing- towns,  hamlet^i.  and  fishermen's  allotmenta,  with 
the  harbours,  stores,  and  other  buildings  whioh  thqr  have 
constructed,  may  yield  a  return  in  rent. 

Another  act  was  passed  in  1808  fbr  the  r^latioa  of  the 
fisheriae.  The  bounty  was  again  raised  to  60x.  per  ton  on 
decked  vessels  of  not  less  than  60  tons  burthen,  with  an 
additional  bounty  of  2V.x.  ]>er  ton  for  the  first  30  vessels 
entered  in  the  first  year.  Premiums  amounting  to  3000/. 
w  ure  also  granted  for  boats  of  not  less  than  16  tons  burthen. 
This  act  prescribed  regulations  for  fishing,  curing,  inspect- 
ing and  Dianding  herrings,  and  a  board  of  se%-en  commis- 
■ioMnirat  anointed  for  admmutering  the  law.  This  act, 
which  was  at  first  passed  for  a  limited  time,  was  made  per- 

EStual  in  1315  (oj  Geo.  III.,  c.  (*  t).  Tlie  tonnage-bounty 
ad  in  the  mean  time  been  extended  to  fibbing- vessels  uf  not 
less  than  4j  tons  burthen.  During  the  year  1814  only  five 
vessels  had  been  fitted  out  for  the  fishery  from  Yarmouth, 
and  not  one  for  the  deep  aea  fishery  from  any  other  port  of 
Great  Britain.  For  the  inepeetion  and  branding  of  herrings 
the  whole  eoast  of  Great  Britain  was  divided  into  dietriets. 
In  each  of  these  officers  were  appointe^l  to  oversee  the  opera- 
tions of  the  fishermen,  and  to  prevent  fraud-,  in  regard  to 
the  bounty.  The  principal  regulations  afi"-  ;i  ii;  he  runng 
of  herrings  were  burrowed  from  the  practice  of  the  Dutch 
fishermen.  In  1817  a  further  boon  was  granted  to  the 
fishermen  by  aUowiiw  them  the  use  of  nit  dutyfiee;  a 
peculiar  advantage,  wnieh  eeaaad  in  18S3  by  the  repeal  of 
the  duty  on  that  artirlr. 

The  unuoUcy  of  granting  bounties  on  proUuetion,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  tax  the  people  of  this  country  m  order 
that  foreign  countries  may  be  supplied  with  articles  of  con- 
sumption at  prices  below  their  actual  cost,  came  at  length 
to  he  leen  and  acknowledged.  In  1821  the  tonnage  bounty 
of  60f.  aboTO-mentioned  was  repealed ;  the  bounty  of  4». 
per  barrel,  which  was  paid  up  to  the  fith  of  April,  was 
thereafter  reduced  1*.  per  barrel  each  suceeeding  year  ;  so 
that  in  April,  1830,  the  bounty  ceased  altogether,  that  this 
alteration  of  the  system  bar.  not  been  productive  of  any 
serious  evil  to  the  herring-fisher}'  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing uble  prepared  from  the  reports  or  the  conunissionen 
of  the  British  fisheries,  wherdn  are  stated  the  number  of 
barrels  cured,  branded,  and  exported  in  each  of  the  years 
ending  the  5th  of  April,  from  1 6 1  ,>  to  1 837.  The  average 
annual  number  of  barrels  of  herrings  cured  and  exported 
respectively  in  the  five  years  that  preceded  the  alt««ration 
was  ;149.4H8  and  224,370.  In  the  five  years  from  1826  to 
1830,  while  the  bounty  vb  proceeding  to  its  annihilation, 
the  avenge  numbers  vere  336,896  cured,  and  208,844  ex- 
ported; and  in  the  five  years  ending  the  6th  of  April,  1837, 
the  average  numbers  were  396,910  barrels  cured,  and 
i22,848  exported. 

Year  eodiof  Cured.  Bi*Dd«<l,  Kxpoitcd. 

MafAfia.  B«it«lt.  Banelt. 

1815  160,139  88,376  141.305 

1816  162,631  ll«,43l  107,688 
iSI7  192,343  140,018  138,628 
III*  t27,8»l  181^089  16fl,6l» 
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Y«ur  mdiafl 
•til  of  April. 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1888 

1823 

1824 

1885 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1839 

1831 

1838 

1833 

1834 

1  .s3j 

1836 

1837 


Cand. 

:»-J0,694 

382,491 

442,196 

.116.524 

248,868 

392.190 

347,665 

379, -^33 

288,495 

399,778 

355,979 

329,666 

4.19,370 

362.660 

41(i,!}54 

39l,yiG 

2/7,31/ 

497.615 

397,737 


Bnadrd. 
Bantfi. 

270,022 

309.700 
363,872 
26%S06 

I9s.no 

299,631 
270,844 
294,422 
223,6U6 
279,317 
234.827 
218.418 
237,086 
167,839 
166,269 
1 78,000 
8,). 079 
192.317 
114.192 


B(purl«4. 
Barrah. 

227.168 
2.S3,51« 
•J94,805 
814^956 
170.446 
239.630 
2U2.U16 
2l7,fi73 
166,406 
21  1,659 
206^876 
181,654 
264.903 
217,49» 
220,684 
272,093 
158,805 
273,393 
189.266 


The  number  of  boats  ttnd  of  n  ^h  ernien.aiid  other  persons 
employed  in  taking,  gutting,  curing,  and  packing  cod  and 
herrin!z;s  in  aaeh  of  the  Six  jreaia  to  April,  1837,  wen  aa 
follows  • — 

Number  of 

Nnnibnaf    I»«nibi»rnf      Coofttn.      Tniil  N'urabw 
Vi-ar.  Boat*.       Kiih'rmen.    Currr,,  Ai-.  rm|jl.jMHi. 

1S3-2  11.069  49,16  1  3J.4U2  BU.666 

18.^  11.008  48.ISI  33.274  81,465 

1834  11,284  49,212  33,054  82,266 

1835  11,369  49.462  32.861  82,323 

1836  11,42  7  49.720  37,178  86,898 

1837  11.494  61.907  34.626  86,533 

The  impolic)'  of  the  bount)  .system  has  been  placed  in  a 
very  striking  light  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ternan,  of  Liver- 
pool, a  fkctor  for  the  sale  of  fish.  The  fi.shcrmen  of  that  part 
of  th«  eoast  are  moatly  inhabitants  of  a  vilbge  on  the  cooal 
called  Skerries,  where  the  tHmaea  are  neater  and  in  belter 
repair  now  than  they  v  r.  during  the  time  of  bounties,  and 
the  men  themselves  t  ijetter  clothed,  better  fed,  more  in- 
dustrious, and  more  temperafo  than  they  were  during  the 
bounty.  Nothing  was  more  caicubled  to  demoralise  them 
than  the  hounticS,  as  diey  were  ^iven ;  nothing  cqiuld  hM 
been  more  mischievona  or  mora  imudicioua  than  the  tonaaga* 
bounty  system ;  it  was,  in  ftct,  a  bounty  on  idleness  and  per- 
jury  Their  increa.sed  prosperity  has  ariseri  tV  ;m  their  asto- 
nLshint^ly  increa.sed  industry,  and  their  gicaici  reliance  on 
their  own  exertions,  without  lookiniij  to  e\iraneous  aid.'  lu 
Scotlatid  the  fi.siiermen  have  been  able,  from  the  i^rofitsof 
their  business  since  the  removal  of  tlie  bounty,  to  replace 
the  small  boats  they  ibrmerly  used  by  new  boats  of  latsar 
dimensionsi,  and  to  provide  thamaelvea  with  fishing  matmab 
of  superior  value. 

A  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  ap- 
pointed in  1833  to  inquire  into  the  btate  of  the  Britiiih 
Channel  fisheries.  A  second  committer  wa&  appointed  ia 
1836  to  consider  the  state  of  the  salmon  fisheries  in  Scot- 
land, and  in  the  previous  yesr  commissioners  bad  been  in- 
stroeted  to  investigate  the  eondition  of  the  Irish  fisheries. 
From  each  of  these  bodies  reports  have  proceeded  whidt 
have  been  laid  before  parliament  and  contain  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  information  ujwn  the  subject. 

Taking  these  branches  of  the  inquiry  in  the  order  here 
given,  wo  proceed  to  describe,  as  biietly  as  poiisible,  the 
actual  conoition  of  the  fisheries  connected  wiu  the  coasls 
and  rivets  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  appointment  of 
the  committee  in  183S  aniO  out  «f  the  diatran  whioh  was 
at  that  time  said  to  aflhot  the  sevenl  dtannel  flsheries,  and 
in  its  report  the  committee  staled  that  these  fisheries  were 
generally  in  a  very  depressed  and  declining  state ;  that 
they  appear  to  have  been  gradually  sinking  since  the  peace 
in  1 815 ;  that  the  capiul  employed  does  not  yield  a  profitable 
return ;  that  tho  number  of  vessels  and  of  the  people  to 
whom  it  gavn  em|ilonnent  ia  diminiahed;  and  that  the 
fi:ihennen  who  fbrnmrly  eould  mafartoin  dienadTas  and 
their  families  by  their  iniauotry  wevo  in  •  grooMr  « lam  da- 
greo  pauperised. 

The  cause  of  this  unfavourable  change,  to  whieh,  as  being 
in  its  opinion  the  most  readily  susceptible  of  lemedy,  th* 
committee  gave  its  principal  attention,  was  the  interference 
of  the  flsbennen  of  Franea  and  BeUand;  but  the  principal 
cause  of  the  diatiwo,  woo  itaiad  ia  ha*  the  great  and  in* 
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nmudng  soujity  of  ail  tish  which  breed  in  the  Channel,  oom- 
pared  with  what  was  ti\e  ordinary  supply  15  to  20  years 
a^.  operating  prejudicially  to  the  flalMrnwii,  at  the  aame 
time  that  a  contini't.<d  fall  of  prices  has  taken  piaee  in  the 
markets.'  This  fall  of  prices  could  not  have  occurred  in 
oonsequenee  of  any  scarcity  in  the  supply.  That  there  was  a 
dini.nished  quantity  taken  by  the  Enj,'lish  flshRrmcn  m;iy  pos- 
sibly have  b«eo  true ;  but  coostdunng  that  the  supply  in  our 
markets  was  actually  increased  so  as  to  provide  our  growing 
population  at  progressively  decreamnf;  prioea,  ve  can  only 
Rooount  for  the  facts  adduced  by  the  committee  by  suppos- 
ing that  the  foreign  fishermen,  of  whose  interference  such 
gnevous  complaint  was  made,  were  better  skilled  and  more 
persevering  in  ihcir  calling  than  our  own  countrymen  a 
suppostliuu  which  seetns  to  be  borne  out  by  the  circum- 
stance of  our  having.  :-iiico  this  report  was  deliverod.  bc<jD 
still  more  abundantly  supplied  with  fish  fur  our  tables ;  while 
the  cry  of  di&trcss  on  the  part  of  the  fishermen  has  passed 
awar.  doubtless  owing  to  the  greater  degree  of  tkiu  and 
industry  which  they  have  ainoe  exerted. 

A  complaint,  the  opposite  to  that  brought  forward  by  the 
committee.  lia.-<  uf  late  been  preferred  against  our  fishermen 
by  the  owners  of  iho  boats,  who  allege  that,  having  ad- 
vanced all  the  capital  necessary  for  the  undertakiogi  and 
having  probably  also  oontributed  to  the  support  of  iho  men 
during  the  dead  season,  under  the  faiih  of  an  ^grcuroeni  to 
receive  at  stipulated  prices  all  the  produce  of  their  nets,  the 
men  so  bound  to  them  sell  a  considerabU-  )xiri  of  the  fish 
which  thoy  take  to  boat-  ilospaiclicd  from  the  coast  of 
France.  TTicae  circumstances  have  been  mentioned.  Jiccause 
a  great  and  it  is  thought  a  groundless  irapRMaion  was 
created  by  the  result  of  the  inquiry  of  1833,  vnich  inquiry, 
it  has  been  sUeged»  «M  undertaken  to  satisfy  the  desires 
of  certain  interested  partiea  who  wished  to  make  out  a  case 
Ibr  the  interference  of  govt-ninient. 

One  brtinch  of  li^huii;  wholly  ditferent  in  its  object  from 
all  other  brap  !ie«  ha^s  hce.n  described  by  the  committee  of  ' 
1833  under  the  title  of  the  Stow-Boat  Fishery.  This  fiahorr  ' 
pievefls  principally  upon  the  Keiiii!>h,  Norwik,  and  Bsseic  ' 
eeeits ;  and  the  ohjeet  i«  the  catching  of  tprati,  not  for  food, 
hut  as  mnnure  (br  the  land,  Ibr  whieh  there  is  a  con- 
stant demand.  This  branch  of  fishing  is  represented  by  the 
committee  to  huve  much  tncrea:^ed,  and  td  f^wv  emphn  nient  ' 
un  tlie      111  0»  coast  alono  to  from  400  to  siui  txiats,  which 
romnm  upon  the  flshintr  grounds  frequently  for  a  week  to- 
gether iind  until  each  has  obtained  a  full  cargo  of  dead  flafa. 

The  ftcihty  which  the  Dietenee  of  employing  vessels  in 
fl  hing  gives  to  the  operationa  of  smugglers  has  led  to  an 
act  of  pnrlianiont,  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  108,  under  which  vessels 
and  boats  of  eL-rtain  descriptions  are  re()uu  ed  to  bo  ticen-«d 
by  the  coTnnn-siotiers  of  the  customs.  The  licenses  thus 
granted  specify  the  limits  beyond  which  fishing-vessels 
must  not  lie  employed :  this  distance  is  usually  four  leagues 
from  the  Engli.sh  coast,  and  it  is  alSrmwl  that  our  Over- 
men are  injured  by  this  restriction,  heeauae  some  valuahle 
fsbing  c^rounds  he  beyond  the  pieaeribed  limits  aud  are 
thus  abandoned  to  foreigners. 

The  pilchani  fi>:hery.  wbicn  is  carricfl  on  upon  parts  of 
the  Devon  and  Cornisiii  coasts,  is  of  some  imporlamce.  The 
number  of  boats  engaged  in  it  is  dMttt  1000,  whieh 
give  emplofment  to  about  3,500  men  at  sea  and  about 
8000  men  and  women  on  shore.  The  pilchards  visit  our 
shores  in  Augu.st  and  September,  and  again  in  November 
or  December:  thev  come  in  largo  lihoals  into  shallow  water. 
As  soon  as  cauf(ht  they  are  salted  nr  jiickled  and  exported 
to  foreign  markets,  chiefly  to  the  Mediterranean :  the  aver- 
age export  amounts  to  30,000  hogsheads  per  year.  The 
quantitv  was  mueh  greater  (brmerly.  wh«  a  bounty  of  s«. 
OA  per  ncgibead  was  paid  upon  all  exported.  This  bounty 
Las  now  ceased,  and  ai^  additional  reasons  for  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  fisherv,  it  is  said  that  Lent  is  not  now  so  strictly 
obsen'ed  as  ibnnerly  in  the  countries  to  which  the  exports 
are  made,  and  that  the  heavy  duty,  equal  to  18«.  per  Ihws- 
h«ad,  imposed  upon  importation  into  Naples,  which  dm 
long  been  the  principal  market,  has  cheeked  consun)ption. 

iTie  extent  of  the  British  herring-fithery  has  already  been 
noticed.  The  places  where  it  is  principally  carried  on  are 
Yarmoutli,  Lowestoff,  Hastmt^s,  Folkestone,  Oirdi^n  Bay, 
and  Swansea,  m  England  and  Wiile> :  the  roasts  of  Caith- 
ness. Sutherland,  Aberdeenshire,  Banflfehire,  Morayshire, 
and  Rosa-shire,  in  Scotland;  ladQalway.  Killybegs  on  the 
Pqyegri.  Mayo,  the  artury  of  the  Shannon. 
l»e  cceet  beHwean  Dingle  Bay  and  Kanman.  Bantry  Bay, 


Waterford,  and  from  Mixen-head  to  Canore  poii.t  on  tli 
Wicklow  ooast,  in  Ireland. 

The  following  taUe^ 
lata  commissioners  of  ti 

of  boots  and  men  cm plo 
in  each  year  frota  1»21  to  WL'i, 


Ireland. 

aUob  constnieied  ftmn  the  rcpocta  ef  Ae 
t  of  the  Irish  AslHriei,  ifaowB  tiM  number 

employed,  and  the  MOdUMO  «f  mni  idi 


Numbn 

of  BmU. 

Kiiail>tr  of 

Fi»h«rau!n. 

narr),  of 

It#Trmiifc 

Cwu.  of 

Cotl,  l-Inf, 
H.ik«, 

Ate. 

Il«rr«t«  of 

HrrrlUii 

Cwlv  ryf 

18-21 

?,rJ>3 

3C.li9 

9,73'j 

400 

1M2S 

9,301 

\-2.-m 

\.M9 

10,399 

31.424 

4. ill 

197 

lo.wa 

5S,«63 

41.633 

S«.HsO 

1,9«3 

10.8^3 

57.S09 

4I.X8 

S09 

•  « 

1833 

12. 025 

5«.C1< 

se.sM 

aa,.s-'.ii 

40.807 

IW 

lS.li6 

•vj.asi 

15,7»4 

1«S 

i3,«,a 

63,421 

18.613 

3S.7SO 

INS 

18.119 

M.TTl 

16,8S9 

60,380 

'is 

isas 

10,701 

M.119 

The  principal  herring  fishery  oflf  the  coast  of  Norfolk  and 
SuflToIk  commences  in  SeiJicraber  and  ends  in  the  begiiininf 
of  December.  Mackerel  Ashing  hegioa  1st  May  and  end- 
I  St  J  uly.  No  material  changes  hiiTe  occurred  in  the  seasom. 

but  herrinf,'s  are  more  numerous  of  late  years  on  the  York- 
bhiie  coa.-t.  For  both  fli^heries  decked  ve^sels  of  30  to  60 
tx)n>  re|j;isier  are  gencrall)'  used. 

Our  chief  sulmun-fisheries  are  carried  on  in  the  riven 
and  iDstuaries  of  Scotland.  As  no  bounty  has  b«en  at  any 
time  payable  upon  the  taking  or  exporting  of  thia  kind  of  fi^U 
it  has  Mn  diffletdt  to  aseertain  its  actual  or  coTnparatt\e 
amount.  Some  partial  returns  have  been  ob:aiiie<l  t*rotn 
persons  who  have  rented  the  different  fi&hiiig  |;ruuiid-.  but 
these  do  not  ofler  a  omiileii-  \ iew  of  the  fisherj',  and  its 
produf  e  being  consiuued  within  tlie  kingdom,  the  custctn- 
house,  which  takes  no  note  of  goods  conveyed  from  port  ta 
port,  affords  no  help  towards  supplying  the  deflcienry.  A 
detailed  aooount  has  been  given  of  the  produce  of  the  m' 
mon-flsheries  in  t!ie  rivers  on  thccois  f  l T  *<ulherlond.  from 
which  the  following  table,  giving  the  produce  for  tbrtv 
years  to  183^  hM  been  taken:— 

1833.  1934.  'iai 


River  Shin 
Brora 


lbs. 


• » 
*  * 


Helmsdale  . 
Naver  and  Bofgle . 

Hope  . 
Grudy  . 

Inchard  . 
Laxford 


45,639 
23.467 
33.782 
S8,]M 
IU,966 
1,163 
1,643 
9,1 3fl 


79,025 
40,351 
24,199 
54,1 1« 

29.962 

la.^u 

2,965 
1 7.456 


63.0i» 
40.341 
M,14* 
57.41! 

25-343 

I3.;er 
4.;  J*' 

24.11  li 


The  produce  of  tha 

rivers  of  Scotland,  doting 

as  follows: — 


163,929      260,384      258. 2«: 
in  some  other  of  ibe 
of  thoMmetliree 


304.156  321.3>f 
15.'2.>7  15,sfl 


River  Foyle  .       .       lbs.  292.a47 

,,   Beauly    .    No.  of  lish  6,SU4 

, ,    South  Esk  and  North 

Esk      Na  of  fijib    29,096  42,206 
The  average  Weight  of  tiae  Isli  tnaf  be  ffimated  at  ir 
pounds. 

The  produce  of  the  fishings  in  the  rivers  Tkjr.  Dee,  Don, 
Spey,  Findhom.  Beauly,  Borriedale,  Langu  ull  and  TIil/io. 
and  of  the  coasts  adjacent,  are  conveyed  in  steam- boat*  and 
sniiill  saihng  vessels  to  Alurdeen,  where  they  are  pmcked 
wuh  ic«i  iu  boxes  and  sent  to  the  Londoo  m»fy.ft 
shipments  thus  made  from  Aberdeea^  in  eneh  «f  tt»  flirrr 
yean  eodiiig  with  1835,  wen  ea  tolUwr:-> 


)833      .       .       1^440  4.527 

1634  .  .  8,671  4,079 
1835      .       .       11,S49  5,671 

Each  box  eontatai*  en  die  average  IVom  10  to  12  fi>h  luu 
we^hs  tiOlbs.  A  statement,  which  does  not  hoWL  .pr 
apju.ar  to  be  entitled  ti,  m.ich  ccuifideMce,  bas  l>»-on  uulh 
tiie  quantity  of  salmon  brought  by  sea  to  Loodoa  bm. 
Scotland  and  Iidaod  in  eadi  of  fht  |«at«  1884  aad  1889. 
viz. — 

1B34    ....       18,954  ewt 

1635  ...       90,557  ,. 

The  most  productive  salmon-fiaberies  in  Ireland  mn 
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^itiialpf!  near  the  mouths  «f  (ha  ihws;  4i0  Idost  in^oitent 
are  the  following : — 

The  fiojiM  with  ite  tribatnia^,  tlwlbltodc  aid,  JB»tk- 
water. 

The  Glenann,  tbe  Miln  md  tlie  GlanarUF.  In  Antrim. 
The  Bush  with  its  tribatutaib  tiw  Fbond.  BvmChalMt, 

and  Dervock. 

The  Banii  with  its  'i Ibutarics,  the  Roc,  the  Agivey, 

the  Clniuly,  the  Bnllindenry-,  tbe  Blackwater,  the 

Upper  Bann,  and  the  Milltown. 
The  royle  with  its  tributoriiM.  the  Rov.  the  Faughan. 

the  Demot,  ttie  Moume;  the  Derg.  the  Motnnebeg. 

the  KilUnburn,  the  Sirule.  and  Canimoii. 
The  Leunon  or  Hatlimolton  which  joins  Lough  Swilly. 
Thi^  Lur  kagh  with  it*  UihutMiei,  the  Owencvj  and 

the  Cluno. 
Tlie  Ballynass  and  the  Rajw 

The  Esk  or  Donegal  iivar»  with  its  tributaiy  tbe 

Driminjr. 
The  Erne 

The  Newport  and  its  tributaries,  the  Skudagb,  Bucka- 

<1oi)ti,  Glt-nisbn'l,  aiidBtlli^ 
The  Moy  and  Ball}cray. 

Ttie  Boyle  and  its  tributaries,  the  Bella  and  Luog. 
Hie  Owenmore,  the  Oowla,  tba  Galway. 
Tha  Shannoa  with  ita  tribotatiea,  uw  Fai||;iM»  the 

Haig.  Bitdthe  Annarotty. 
The  Laune  and  Maine,  the  Kennjaro  and  the  Currane. 
The  Multllc'on  and  it^s  tributaries.  ;ho  Hallt^taaloe^ the 

Lisjjoold,  the  Gurtacrue,  and  Dung  iuiv  ) . 
The  Ilenn  and  Bandon 

The  Blackwater  and  its  tributaries,  the  Owing,  the 
Funchi'on,  and  the  Annaglin. 

The  Siiir,  the  Barrow,  and  the  Norc. 

The  Bray  and  its  tributaries,  the  Entiiiikerr}',  Powors- 
CDiirl  aiui  Glcnrrcc.  and  llio  lifley.  ' 
Mae.herel  are  Si»h  of  piu»»ai;c  which  vi-it  e\'ery  part  of  our 
coasts  in  the  spring  and  early  part  of  the  summer,  and  are 
taken  in  great  abundunre.  In  this  couutiy  tbey  are  used 
fresh,  and  (^reat  quantities  are  conveyed  by  rapid  land  jour- 
nejr»  fSrom  tbe  coast  to  London.  For  the  encouragement  of 
Ihe  mackerel  atnd  other  similar  flshcries.  the  carriages  in 
^Mt  h  thf  fish  are  thus  conveyed  are  exempted  frorn  tlic 
jiust-hojst'  duty.  The  general  desire  to  obtain  this  fi^h  in 
perfection  has  \f<\  to  tlic  well-known  relaxation  of  our  laws 
n^ain^t  Sunday  tradinj*.  which  permits  the  open  hawking 
I  Doi;f  of  mackerel  on  iiiat  day,  a  practice  which  is  punisih- 
able  with  regard  to  any  other  flsti^  or  indeed  to  articles  of 
aiiv  '  'id,  with  the  exception  of  milk.  The  flshing-boats 
f  .,  se  jartsof  tho  coast  which  are  sufllcicntly  near  to  tlie 
rhariie-.  an;  at-compan icd  by  fist-saihng  cutter*,  which  coi- 
It  t  the  taking*  of  xhv  fishing  hi  als  and  proceed  with  the 
cargo  to  Billin^gate  market  while  tba  boats  pursue  their 
oeeu]>ati()ii.  During  a  (kvourabta  aeaaon  1 00,UOU  mackerel 
are  brought  to  Bd  Ungrate  market  every  week.  Those  fish 
which,  as  described,  are  brought  by  land  conveyance  to  Lon- 
don are  snM  at  a  kind  of  auction  on  the  beoch  by  the  tiaher 
men  to  ilie  owners  of  the  carts  or  vans,  niboee  «uc«;essin 
:)ie  ;-]>eculation  depends  mainly  upon  their  qoiehneaa  m 
bringing  them  to  the  market  for  con6umption. 

The  principal  fisheries  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England 
tie  in  tha  naighbourbood  of  Whitby,  Hartlepool,  and  Robin 
Hood'a  Bav.  The  flsh-market.<«  of  Lireirpoot  and  Man- 
chester, and,  since  the  (ij^eiiinf;  of  the  Grand  .Junction  Rail 
'vay,  that  of  Birmiaghaiu  al»u,  ure  generuUv  well  !>upplied 
>>y  land  carriage  with  fresh  Ash,  both  rouna  and  flat,  from 
those  Ashing  grounds.  A  good  deal  of  fish  likewise  comes 
l>i  that  port  by  steam-vessels  from  tha  Ide  of  Man. 

The  demanti  for  fmh  fksh  in  the  west  of  England  ii  said 
to  b«  extensive  and  increasing.  In  the  season  of  1835, 
it'cfirditig  tu  the  Report  of  the  Commi^sioneni,  probably 
li.uou.OuO  of  pilchards  were  sold  for  lir.me  cunsinnption. 
besides  a  large  supply  of  mackerel,  hako,  fresh  and 
lalted.  Tlie  fish  is  dtstribuled  llu-oughout  the  country  in 
jarts  and  on  horses.  Pilchards  are  oHen  sold  at  in,  to  [,^.  t^d., 
and  harringi  at  2«.  per  IM  |  ood-fish  at  2t.  each ;  red  mulleU 
Id.  to  6dL  each ;  turbota  2dL  to  6<1  per  lb.;  mackerel  ht  to 
id.  each. 

The  diffierent  fishiiw  ground*  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
ind  theUndaiifflAfiuBdmoatabaiidBiit^ataaichpanaB 

follow : — 

SoOTLAMD. 

iaiUk.— Hairins^  mt,  Uai^  haddoak. 


Burntiifand.~UeTT\r\gi. 

Stonehavf^i. — Herrings,  haddock*  tialibut.  ood,  ling, 
akate.  mackerel. 

Cn///>tfoT»,— Herrings,  haddocks,  cod,  muaseia  (irahahit 
ant^  all  fishermen). 

/Vf^AAKf.— Herringi^  ood,  hwidoeha. 

Port  Gordon. — Herrings. 

Pind^orft  —Herrings;  rod,  haddoelWt 

Cronuirtff. — Herring^s.  lobsters. 

Cailhriets. — Herrings. 

ff'ick. — Herringa,  cod,  ling,  hake,  (aliaont  haddock 

flounders. 

7%wr«o.— Herringa. 
Totigw. — Herringa. 

f'/lapo  /.  —  Herrings. 

Loch  L'/irrfjFj.  — Herrings,  co«i,  iiiig,  hake 
/wp^rory.— Herrings,  cod,  ling,  HUDaMni 
Greenock. — Herrings,  cod,  ling. 
Rntfuay. — Herrings. 

CampAe///>n.— Herringa,  turbot,  aole,  floandeta 

Orkneyt. — Herrings,  ood. 

Shetland  Mat. — Herrings,  cod,  ling. 

Slorfuuray.— Herrings,  cod,  ling. 

Cocut  of  Dubluh-^OoAt  haddaekp  whiliii^  hanipfa, 

trout,  .salmon. 

Louth.— Cod,  haddock,  eotigar,  lio^  oaakanl,  wUting 
hacringa,  bake,  and  Itatpfish. 
ItoiPii.— Cod.  haddock,  ling,  whiting,  conger,  turbot. 

soles,  plaice,  brill,  loackerel,  herrings  (  Juo  boats),  mullet. 

Arifrim. — Cod,  ling,  conger,  pollock,  tlai  fish,  turbot, 
haiidi;ck. 

Ltunegal.—SoXvt,  plaice,  oystexa,  Iterrings,  turbot,  cod, 
ling,  eels,  haddook,  dona%  hakc^  whiting,  eongar,  madk^- 
erel,  sprat, jglasscn. 

iS/i>o.— Turbot,  cod,  and  all  kinda  of  flih  Aat  frequent 

the  Irish  coast. 

.Vaj/ '.  Turhot,  sole,  cod,  ling,  haddock,  hake,  whiting, 
:;lassc(i,  conger,  gumat,  poUock,  maekeral,  herringai  akate, 
sprat,  bream. 

Gaheajf^—CoA,  ling,  pollock,  mackerel,  bream,  herrings, 
conger,  sun-fish,  haddock,  guiiiet,  whiting,  hake^  turtmt, 

glassen,  soles,  plaice,  doree,  halibut. 

Clare. — Turbot,  cod.  ling,  haddock,  hakf.  sok%  whiting, 
irurnet,  mackerel,  tliornbacli,  doree,  ray,  skad. 

K'  rry  — Turbot,  haddock,  j^urnef,  injUock,  plaice,  sol«.% 
dorte,  cu<l,  wliitiiig,  rof.  conger,  mullet,  mackurel,  shad, 
bream,  herrings,  piKchatds,  hake,  ling,  gla^t-u. 

Cork. — ^Turbot,  sole,  cod,  line,  haddock,  markerei.  conger, 
hake,  whiting,  shad,  pdchareb,  herrings,  plaice,  pollock, 
halibut,  doree,  «kate. 

fVater/ord  —Coi\,  ling,  hake,  haddock,  glassen,  herrings. 

Wer/ord — &)d,  ling,  hake,  s"'t^<''.  whiiinf;,  pollock, 
turbot,  mackerel,  herrings,  pilchards,  lobsters,  conger, 
bream,  soles,  plaiett> 

^icA/oiO'.'oHerrings,  cod,  onten,  ling,  haddock,  whit- 
ing, maekerd,  soles,  phuce,  pdwek,  (rout,  salmon. 

Corf.— The  eod  fishery  at  Newfoundland  was  carried  on  as 
early  as  i  %UU  uy  tbe  Portuguese,  Biscayans,  and  French,  but 
it  was  not  until  1584  that  the  English  ventured  to  mterfere 
with  them.  In  that  jaar  Sir  Francia  Drake  being  sent  to 
the  iabind  with  a  squadron,  lelxed  the  foreign  ships  which 
he  round  engaged  in  the  fishery,  and  sent  them  to  England, 
where  they  were  declared  lawful  prizes.  Seven  years  before 
tliat  time  attempts  had  been  made  to  settle  a  colony  upon 
Newfoundland  under  a  charter  gntnted  by  Queen  Eiuabeth, 
but  without  aaooaia.  In  1610  a  company  was  incorporated 
for  tha  aame  purpo-^e  by  King  Jamea  1h  and  w  aitoceaafuUy 
was  the  fishery  pn.>seculed,  that  in  1614  then  were  near 
200  Vessels  engaged  in  it :  in  the  following-  year  tlic  nuinlirr 
exceeded  240.  The  author  of  '  Cuasuleratioiis  on  tlie  Trade 
to  Newfoundland,'  inserted  in  the  second  volume  uf  Church- 
ill's •Collection  of  Voyages,'  tells  us  that  'towards  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  French  were  in  the  liabit 
of  employing  in  theae  Aahetiea  about  dOO  sail  of  ahipa,  a 
great  many  of  which  were  of  good  burthen,  and  mounted 
from  sixteen  to  forty  guns,  to  man  which  they  have  by  a 
moderate  computation  about  16,uUU  men.'  This  writer 
add»,  thai  'the  French  by  their  extraordinary  frufjality. 
joined  with  their  ulher  gre»t  advantages,  such  ob  the  cheap- 
ness uf  salt,  and  Lavmg  tlie  bast  ana  most  cuuvenieiu  part 
of  tha  oMtotqr  tat  flaUnc^  hawa  qviln  haataa  the  £agiiak 
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out  qt  thitt  tr»do,  as  may  be  instanced  in  many  of  the  out- 
portft  of  our  nation,  and  particularly  Barnstaple  and  Biddc- 
ford,  which  formerly  employed  in  this  traae  above  fifty 
iships,  and  now  do  not  fit  out  above  six  or  eight  small  ships.' 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  acknowledged  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  whole  island  of  Newfoundland  to  be  in  the 
crown  of  England,  the  privilege  of  fishing  on  part  of  the  coast 
was  reserved  to  France,  notwithstanding  which  the  English 
fishery  there  increasetl  to  a  great  extent.  In  1763  there 
were  taken  and  cured  by  the  English  at  the  fisheries  of 
Newfoundland  .386,274  quintals  or  hundred- weights  of  cod- 
llsli,  and  694  tierces  of  salmon,  besides  1698  tons  of  fish  oil. 
In  that  year  there  were  1 06  vessels  employed  in  carrying 
on  the  fishery,  1 2.1  ships  for  conveying  the  fish  when  cured 
to  England,  and  142  ships  for  its  conveyance  to  British 
colonies.  The  principal  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  are 
prosecuted  on  the  banks  which  nearly  surround  that  island: 
the  object  of  these  fisheries  is  solely  cud-fish.  [Newfound- 
land.] Salmon,  mackerel,  herrings,  and  some  other  kinds 
of  fish,  are  taken  off  the  coasts  of  the  island;  and  the  seal 
fishery  is  carried  on  successfully,  yielding  a  considerable 
number  of  seal-skins  and  a  large  quantity  of  seal-oil  fur 
exportation. 

The  rod-fish  cured  and  exported  to  England  and  to  fo- 
reign countries  in  1765  amounted  to  591,276  quintals;  and 
the  subsequent  success  of  the  fishery  will  b«  seen  from  the 
following  account  of  its  produce  exported  in  each  of  the 
three  years  from  1833  to  1834  : — 


Cod-Sih.  dry 
„  met 

If  CtTUHt  • 

Msckrrel 

Sckl-ikins  . 

Traio^oil 


ToUl  value 


un. 

1833. 

1834. 

qtltnUlt 

B83.M6 

70^87 

banraU 

3. $33 

9 

boxe* 

86 

barrelt 

»,7J9 

3  039 

1,823 

m 

3l>« 

909 

•* 

s.em 

3.9S6 

3.363 

number 

443.003 

.194.699 

315. J41 

i;i>llou< 

5^.508 

9.860,389 

■.'.»7,C18 

^£563.687 

i:e99.i74 

ir649.08j 

The  total  produce  of  the  fisheries  in  these  three  years, 
exclusive  of  the  oil,  was  valued  as  follows  z-^. 


1839 
1834 


.£468.669 
594.429 
485,996 


These  ft.sherics  may  be  said  to  bo  the  sole  pursuit  of  the 
settlers  in  Newfoundland,  and  of  the  traders  who  frequent 
the  island.  Nearly  every  family  has  a  small  piece  of  land 
under  garden  cultivation,  but  agriculture  is  not  pursued  as 
a  substantive  occupation. 

In  the  other  British  North  American  colonics,  with  the 
exception  of  Upper  Canada,  fisheries  arc  established,  and 
the  produce  enters  more  or  less  into  their  foreign  commerce. 
The  kinds  of  fish  exported  are  chieHy  cod,  herrings,  salmon, 
and  mackerel.  The  actual  value  of  these  exports  from  each 
oolony,  in  the  three  years  1832  to  1834,  was  as  follows: — 

ISaL  1833.  1834. 


Lower  Caiuda  '.  . 
New  Bruuewick  .  . 
Nut*  SootU  .  . 

Prtoee  Edwud'i  ItUad 
Cap*  BtetoD  . 

ToUl 


81,886 
1&5.189 


.£4,680 
M.789 
169.195 
II 

11.963 


X«,49i 

35 ,9?^ 
143. 7lS 
89 

n,«7o 


.    .£903,997       £  913,638  £197.736 

Whedet. — The  whale  fishery  was  carried  on  successfully 
during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries  by 
the  Biscayans.  The  whales  taken  by  them  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  appear  to  have  been  of  a  smaller  species  than  those 
since  found  in  more  northern  latitudes.  The  Bisoayan  fishery 
has  long  ceased,  owing  probably  to  the  great  destruction  of 
the  animals.  It  is  to  the  voyagers  who,  near  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  centur)',  attempted  to  find  a  passage  through 
the  northern  ocean  to  India,  that  we  owe  the  discovery 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  fishery  in  the  seas  of 
Greenland  and  Spitzbergen.  Tlie  English  and  the  Dutch 
were  the  first  to  embark  in  this  adventure,  but  the  French, 
Danes,  Haroburghers,  and  others  were  not  slow  to  follow 
their  example.  At  first  the  whales  were  so  numerous  that 
the  fishing  was  comparatively  easy,  and  was  so  successfully 
pursued,  that  in  addition  to  the  ships  actually  engaged  in 
the  fishery,  many  other  vessels  were  sent  in  ballast  to  the 
shores  of  Spitibergjen,  and  the  whole  returned  home  with 
full  cargoes  of  oil  and  whalebone.  It  was  then  the  practice 
to  boil  the  blubber  on  the  spot,  and  bring  home  the  oil  in 
casks.  In  the  progress  of  the  fishery  the  wholes  became 
1«»8  numerous,  and,  when  found,  more  difficult  to  take.  It 


therefore  becaae  necessary  to  pursue  them  fkilher  to  tbc 

open  sea,  and  at  length  it  was  found  mure  economical  to 
bring  the  blubber  home  in  order  to  its  being  boiltd,  and  th< 
settlements  before  usefl  for  that  purpose  were  abandoned. 

That  part  of  the  Arctic  Sea  which  lies  between  Spmbergen 
and  Greenland,  and  which  was  formerly  frequented  by  ibe 
whale  ships,  is  now  almost  wholly  abandoned  becaaw  of  the 
scarcity  of  the  fish,  and  the  northern  whale  fishery  is  oov 
chiefly  pursued  in  Davis's  Straits.  The  change  here  no- 
ticed has  uccurre<i  within  the  last  twenty  years,  as  appears 
from  the  following  statement  of  ships  which  amved  iha 
the  northern  fishery  in  each  year  from  1815  to  1834,  du- 
tinguisbing  between  those  from  Greenland  and  those  ttm 
Davis's  Straits.  In  this  table  will  also  be  found  the  igcre- 
gatc  tonnage  of  the  ships  and  the  number  of  tuns  of  od 
and  tons  of  whalebone  imported. 
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It  appears  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  avert|>f: 
resulUi  of  the  Greenland  and  Davis's  Straits  fishery,  com 
putcd  from  twenty  years'  experience,  are  as  follows:— 

Number  of  ships  returned  to  Great  Britain  .  lli) 

Tonnage  of  ditto   37.013] 

Number  of  ships  lost   5 

Tuns  of  train  od   11,313 

Tons  of  whalebone   59l{ 

Number  of  whales  taken      ....  l,9H 

Tuns  of  oil  yielded  by  each  wliale  .       .       .  11^ 

Tuns  of  oil  procured  by  each  ship              .  IOi| 

The  average  prices  during  the  twenty  years  embraced  ii 
this  table  were — of  oil,  28/.  15#.  per  tun,  and  of  wbalebooCi 
163/.  per  ton  ;  it  follows  therefore  that  the  annual  sTcngo 
produce  of  the  fishery  has  amounted  to  421,7U4/. 

The  proportions  in  which  the  different  ports  of  the  king- 
dom participate  in  this  fishery  is  shown  by  the  foUovin^ 
statement,  applying  to  the  year  1834. 
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Previous  to  the  revolt  of  the  North  American  pranoed 
this  fishery,  as  well  as  that  in  the  Southern  Occin.  « 
prosecuted  with  groat  spirit  by  the  colonists  of  Ma*»ckBj 
setts.  Just  before  the  beginning  of  the  war  they  en)p!o»«» 
annually  183  ships  of  13,82U  tons  in  the  Northern,  ud  l-t 
ships  of  )4,U26  tons  in  the  Southern  whale  flshenet.  T-.t» 
display  of  enterprize  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  wai  tiiul 
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ootieed  by  Burke  in  S  ipMch  delivered  by  him  in  the  House 
«f  Commons  in  1774: — *A8  to  the  wealth  which  the  colo 
aaa  hnt  drawn  from  the  sea  by  their  fisherios,  yoa  bad  all 
ikitiMtter  ftill]ro|MiMdat  your  bar.  Yoit  •un^jr  thought 
ttaw  uqaUliaai  of  wloa,  for  thev  aeeniaA  to  mattB  your 
wn;  aMvetiha  ipirit  by  which  that  enterprising  employ- 
mnt  has  Men  exwreised  oug;ht  rather,  in  my  opinion,  to 
haT«  raised  esteem  and  admiration.  And  pray,  sir.  what  in 
the  world  is  equal  to  it?  PaM  by  the  other  parts,  and  look 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  New  England  pBOple  carry  on 
the  whale  Oahacj.  While  we  follow  thm  aaong  the  trem- 
bltDf  nountahis  of  in,  mni  briioM  them  MMtratinr  into 
the  deepest  frozen  recesses  of  Hudson  s  Bay  and  Davis's 
Straits;  while  we  are  looking  for  ihem  boneath  the  Arctic 
circle,  hear  that  they  have  pierced  into  the  opposite 
region  of  polar  cold ;  that  they  are  at  the  antipodes,  and 
enga(!ed  under  the  froaen  aarpent  of  the  aoath.  Falkland 
IsUnd,  which  ■eemed  loo  renolouid  too  muntie  aa  object 
fiir  the  grasp  of  natioiHd  ■mlitioii,  it  bat  a  rtan  and  leatii^- 
idaee  for  their  victorious  industry.  Nor  is  the  equinoctial 
neat  more  discouraging  to  them  than  the  accumulated 
winter  of  both  poles.  We  learn  that  while  some  of  them 
draw  the  line  or  strike  the  harpoon  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
others  run  the  longitude  and  pursue  their  gigantic  game 
along  the  coeat  of  BiaaL  No  sea  but  what  ia  vexed  with 
their  fiaberiee-HM  dimate  that  is  not  witnew  of  their  toils. 
Neither  the  perseverance  of  Holland,  nor  the  activitv  of 
France,  nor  the  dexterous  and  firm  sagacity  of  Bnglish 
rnicrpnze  ever  carried  this  most  perilous  mode  of  hardy 
industry  to  the  extent  to  whieh  it  has  been  pursued  by  this 
recent  people ;  a  people  who  an  itiU  in  fba  piilla  and  not 
hardened  into  manhood.' 

It  was  not  until  after  the  breaking  out  of  war  between 
England  and  the  American  provineaa  had,  Ibr  a  time  at 
least,  interrupted  this  spirit  of  enterpriie,  that  England 
embarked  in  the  Southern  fishery.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  la.st  century  the  number  of  English  vessels  so  employed 
was  considerable ;  in  1791  they  amounted  to  75;  but  the 
fishery  has  not  always  been  maintained  on  so  laige  a  teale. 
It  requires  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  fit  ont  a  dd|p,  A 
now  tbimI  of  the  aiie  mually  aninliqred--3i9  tons— eosts, 
when  ready  ftir  aaa  and  folly  pravHmiod,  tnm  12,0(HML  to 
1 5.000/. ;  and  the  adventnnc  mmt  iw^  three  yean  ftr  the 
return  of  his  capital. 

From  the  manner  in  which,  the  Custom-house  accounts 
are  given,  it  is  not  possible  to  state  from  them  the  produce 
of  this  branch  of  the  whale  flabeiy.  The  following  aooount 
of  the  tmportaiiona  of  Soatliern  oil  daring  13y«ai%ikom 
18«01o  183S,  was  dfllhorad  in  1833  to  a  eommitlae  of  the 
Houiiti  of  Commons  by  a  gentleman  who,  of  all  ovr 
chants,  is  the  most  largely  engaged  in  the  business :— 
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FISHOUARD.  [Pa 

FI88IS08TRB8.  the  swallow  trifie  of  birds,  distin 

guished  by  a  very  broad  bill  with  a  very  wide  gape,  and 
small  and  feeble  feet.    They  belong  to  the  order /M«More«, 
T  Percfiers,  and  take  their  food  on  the  wlBg*  (HlMmDI- 

NID.V;  GOATSUCKKRS:  I.NSKSSORES.] 

FISSURELLA.   [CKKvicoBRANCHUtl,  1Nd.vi.p.  443.1 
Fl'STUJUA  LACRYMA'US.    (Lumu,  Omans. 
DiasAamcv.1 

FISTUL&'NA.  [ItaiCousBi  Cutaskuo,  vdL  vii. 

p.  241.] 

FIT.  [Sy.\cok.1 

FlTZJAMfiS.  [BiRwicii»  Dusjt  or. 
P  G.  No.  «3« 


FITZ8TEPHBN.  WILLIAM,  author  of  the  earliest 
description  of  London  extant,  was  of  Norman  extraction,  but 
born  in  the  metrqwlis.  He  became  a  monk  of  Canterbulf, 
and  wnsmudioaoMclod  with  Aiehbidwp  Becket;  he  won 
one  ofUieMts,  and  an  innate  in  bis  ftmily,  filling  dMbr* 
ent  offices  at  different  times  in  his  train  and  household.  He 
was  also  an  eye-witness  of  the  archbishop's  murder  at  Can- 
terbury, and  continued  with  him  after  his  other  clerks  and 
servants  had  deserted  him.  Fitzstephcn  is  supposed  to  have 
died  in  1191.  His  'Description  of  tho  City  of  I/>ndoa' 
was  part  of  another  work, '  The  Lile  and  Passion  of  Ardk- 
bisbop  Beeket.*  Dr.  Fags*  ism  the  tine  of  tbeeompool* 
tion  of  this  work  between  the  years  1178  and  1 182 :  and 
adds,  that  we  may  challenge  any  nation  in  Europe  to  produee 
an  account  of  its  capital,  or  any  other  of  its  great  citte;^,  at 
so  remote  a  period  as  the  Vlih  century.  It  was  accordingly 
noticed  by  Leland  and  Stow,  the  latter  of  whom  inserted  a 
translation  of  it  in  his '  Survey  of  London.'  Dr.  PMopb  >> 
1778,  pabUshed  Rtistepfaen's  orkinal  text,  with  a  now 
accurate  translation  and  notes.  This  is  the  best  edition. 
Fitxstephen,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  ({uotations,  was  well 
versed  in  the  Latin,  ana  had  looked  into  some  of  the  Greek 
classics.  (Fitzstephen's  Deter,  of  Lond.  newly  translated, 
&c.  by  an  Antiquary  (Dr.  Sam.  PeggeX  4to..  Lond.,  1772; 
Chalmers's  Biogr.  Diet.,  voL  xiv.  p.  34^)  There  is  a  Una 
uncoUated  MS.  of  Fitsstepben*s  history  among  the  Lbiis> 
downe  volumes  in  the  British  Museum,  and  a  fragment  of 
another  copy  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  late  Francis 
Douce.  Em].,  in  the  Bodleian. 

FIUTHE.  formerly  St.  Veit  am  Flaum(in  the  Illyrian  lan- 
guage Raka  or  Reka),  the  chief  town  of  the  circle  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Austrian  government  of  Trieste  and  kingdom  of 
Illyria,  ia  situated  in  a  narnnrnUey  at  the  ■dfflox  of  the 
Fiumaia  into  the  eulf  of  Quamaro  in  the  Adrtatie:  45*  iO* 
N.  let  and  I4°26^E.  long.  The  district,  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  formed  part  of  Libumia,  end  upon  the  parti- 
tion of  the  empire  became  an  appendage  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  froqi  which  it  was  wrested  by  Charlemagne  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Nicephorua.  It  waa  afterwards  |^ 
vemed  by  its  own  dukes,  one  of  whom,  by  nainn  Chreainur, 

Eroclaimed  himself  king  of  Fionwabottt  ibayaar  888;  and 
is  Dosterity  retained  the  title  formorathanaeentaryafker- 
wards.    It  subsequently  became  a  fief  of  tho  patriarchs  of 
Aqnileia,  then  the  property  of  the  Valsee  family,  and  was 
sold  by  them  to  Frederic  111.,  emperor  of  Germany.  In  the 
year  1471.    Fiume  is  well  situated,  and  is  composed  of  the 
old  and  new  towns,  in  which  there  are  altogether  about 
lOAA  booaea  and  9M0  inhabitants.  The  new  town  lioa  ant 
the  sea,  has  a  ebeerftd  asnect.  broad,  bantoma^  and  well 
paved  streets,  and  a  numoer  of  fine  buildings  private  as 
well  as  public ;  among  the  latter  are  the  flesh,  flsh,  and 
bread-markets,  ran^^es  of  shops  with  colonnades,  and  the 
casino,  a  spacious  structure,  containing  coffee-rooms,  a  hall 
for  concerts,  &c.,  and  a  theatre.  The  old  castle,  FestiTerial^ 
is  situated  on  an  a^jnoent  heUtt;  and  behind  the  nan# 
town  ia  aiteep  reeli  on  whieb  tM  old  town  ia  built  The 
latter  is  a  gloomy  spot,  laid  out  in  steep  narrow  streets,  and 
almost  entirely  inhabited  by  the  lower  classes.    Here  are 
the  old  cliapier  church  of  the  Virgin's  ascension,  and  the 
elei^ant  i  luirch  of  St.  Veit,  built  in  imitation  of  the  church 
of  Santa  Maris  delU  Salute  in  Venice.  The  other  buildings 
of  note  are  a  magnificent  sugar  reAnery  in  freestonob  a 
nunneiy.  a  gymnasium  sod  Mad-school,  a  laiaretto,  tha 
government  offices,  and  a  hospital.   Fiume  has  manulhc- 
tures  of  linens,  leather,  woolletis,  liqueiurs,  sugar,  wax, 
tobacco,  paper,  &c   It  has  been  a  f^e  port  ever  since  the 
year  1722,  but  the  extensive  trade  which  it  once  carried  on 
in  timber,  grain,  oil.  tallow,  dried  fish,  colonial  produce, 
&e.  has  mueh  deelbMcl.   A  handsome  promenade  with 
avenues  of  plaatain  treea  and  public  fpvdens  are  at  one  end 
of  the  new  town ;  several  stone-jetbaa  (Mofea)  and  a  flna 
quay  of  freestone  also  embellish  it. 
FIXED  AIR.   [Carbokic  A  m  ] 
FLABELLA'RIA   [Pseudozo.^  ] 
FL  ABELLI'N  A.   [N  udi  br  a  nc  h  i  at.a..] 
FLACCUS.  CAIUS  VALK'RIUS,  was  bora alPaduft 
according  to  some,  or  at  Setia  in  Latium  seeoiding  la 
ethers,  who  ground  their  opinion  cbially  on  tlia  nanaa  «f 
Setinus  Balbus,  which  are  found  added  to  his  otber  ttamai 
in  some  MSS.  of  the  An^onuutiia.    Some,  however,  have 
supposed  that  Setinus  Balbui  was  merely  a  transcriber  or 
ruvLser  of  the  poem.    Flaccus  li%e<l  under  Vr>'»usian,  and 

was  B  cootenpocary  of  Martial,  who  addiessed  to  him  one 
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•«rbAiep<gnuBs,  invitine  him  to  AbtodimpMtty  bt  tka  bar, 
M  •  rarer  niwn>  of  naking  b'n  fbrtinw.  He  Mm  to  beve 
di<!d  young  At  Padua;  and  QipnruHan  speaks  of  \m  death 
as  a  loss  to  literature.  He  \irn)te  hit  Arg:onaulica  m  iinita 
tijn  of  Apolioniiis.  Tlio  poem  is  full  of  (J)^ressions  and 
miiiodesi  amidst  which  the  mvo  aotion  languu>h«8,  and  is 
Mien  UM  aiglit  o£  Sonw  ef  the  dMriptioas  however  are 
iMterkably  fine  and  pMliNi;  •nd  il  k  obiKnA  that 
Tlieeua  ia  more  elegant  in  dmse  parte  ef  the  Mem  erhteh 
are  of  bis  own  invention  than  in  those  which  tie  has  bor- 
rowed or  imitated  from  ApoUonius.  His  style  is  at  times 
obiu^ure,  an  1  ho  is  very  fond  of  disiilay  ini;  his  onuliiion, 
which  is  often  out  of  place.  We  have  only  eight  books  or 
eantoa  of  hia  *  Ar^^onautica,'  the  last  ofwbiDh  ia  inoomplete; 
^le  wliole  poem  la  sappoaed  to  fan*  vamuM  of  ten  or 
twelve  eantos.  Thia  poem  waa  ffrst  diaeofeied  by  Poggio 
BraccioUni  in  the  convent  of  St.  Gall  G.  B.  Pio  publi>licd 
in  1519  an  edition  of  it,  adding  the  termination  of  the 
eighth  csnto  as  wed  Mtln  nintlk  and  t«iitli  eMtM  ef  his 
own  eoroposilion. 

'  Gr,  the  •Diin  or  eolonrs  of  a  ship ;  from  the  Anglo- 
iUiMiyin^aii,  to  fly  or  float  in  the  wind.  Fl^ga  boma  on 
me  maita  of  Teaaela  desif^nate  the  eomtry  to  iriiirfi  they 
respectively  belong;  and  they  are  likewise  m&de  to  denote 
the  quality  of  the  officer  by  wliom  the  ship  is  (  onnnanded. 

The  supreme  flag  of  Great  Britain  is  the  royal  -taiidard, 
which  IS  only  to  be  hoisted  when  the  kmg  or  one  of  the 
Toyal  family  ia  on  board  the  vessel:  the  aecond  that  of 
the  anchor  on  •  led  field,  whieh  cbuMtoriieB  the  lord  hizh 
admiral,  or  lords  eommiasionera  ef  the  Admiralty :  and  tne 
third  is  ilic  uninn  flag,  in  which  the  crosses  of  St.  George, 
8t.  Andrew,  and  St.  Patm  k  are  blended.  This  flag  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  admiral  of  the  fttet,  who  is  the  first  naval 
officer  under  the  lord  high  admiral.  The  Cuatom-houae 
and  the  East  India  Com^iqr  haib  diatiagoiahiog  bearinga 
m  tbek  napeetive  ttaga. 

'  Tn  the  Britiih  navy  a  fleet  ia  divided  into  fhive  squad- 
rons— fhn  ocntrp,  the  van,  and  the  rcnr;  the  centre  being 
distinguished  by  red  culouni,  the  v;iii  by  white,  and  the 
rear  by  blue,  and  re-pectively  comma luK-d  by  an  admiral, 
a  vice-admiral,  and  a  rear-admiral.  When  the  tleet  is  ver>' 
birge,  there  are  three  divisioita  in  eaeh  aquadron ;  and  each 
atiindron  haa  then  ita  adminl.  viee-ndntral,  and  rear-ad- 
furti,  whe  leapeotlvely  hold  the  eomuand  of  ita  centre, 
Itan,  aod  nnr  divisions.  The  admirals  are  divided  in  like 
ttanner,  tiiere  being  an  admiral,  a  vice  admiral,  and  a  rear- 
admiral  of  the  red  squad  run,  and  of  the  white  and  blue 
wnadrona ;  hut  in  all  cases  an  admiral  carries  his  flag  at 

tM  auto*  tbe  vise^Mhalnl  at  the  Ibret  wid  the  mr  adMiiil 
itthenrfmi. 

Hie  three  flags  are  plain  red,  white  betTin|(  the  red  cross 

of  St.  Gcor'.jp,  and  plain  blue  ;  and  the  ensign  worn  by  the 
ship  lliai  ctirrit's  a  ting,  as  well  as  by  every  shin  belonging 
to  the  same  ^quadrDn,  is  always  of  thsaaBie  OWnvta  that 
of  the  tlag-ol!i<'er  commanding;  it. 

FI,AGBLLANT8.  FLAGELL.\TION.  The  iden  of 
propitiating  tbeOiitj  by  aelf-torment  dataa  from  a  remote 
antiquity.  Heradotua  relhtea  (it  4t)  that  the  Bi^tians 
f1iii;i:td  themselves  at  one  of  their  annual  celebrations. 
Klajii  Uation  was  administered  as  a  trial  of  fortitude  to  the 
Vi  i'  int;  l^cedaomonians.  who  ii  seems,  in  accordance  with  the 
peculiar  institutions  of  Lycurgua,  did  not  attach  to  this  cas- 
tigation  the  idea  of  degradation  whieh  modern  Europeans 
do.  In  ItKne  however  tho  puniahioent  of  flagellation  was 
only  applied  to  atefea,  and  It  aeema  to  have  been  pretty 
coin  men,  as  different  classes  of  slaves  deri^^d  their  names 
from  the  kind  of  whips  with  which  they  were  lashed.  Some 
were  called  Reftiort>'\\  bccau-'o  they  were  lashed  only  with 
oords;  others  Buoedcr.  from  i  cing  Ho<;ged  with  thong!)  uf  ox- 
Wther.  It  la  in  leAfnieB  to  this  custom  that  Plautus  makes 
one  of  Lia  newoBapa  MV— '  Ertatt  Bucedat  inpiH  poHut 
quam  ego  Sim  JIaafto.'  *tiiey  shall  be  Bncedia  whether  thay 
will  or  no,  before  I  be  Restio.*  The  Jews  employed  flagel- 
lation as  a  punishment,  but  never  as  a  voluntary  act  of 
devotional  e.xeicise.    Thi.s  practice  was  unknown  to  tbe 

Erimitive  Christiana;  neither  docs  it  appear  that  the  first 
ermitiof  theThebald  added  self  flagellaticn  to  the  dif- 
ferent modea  of  penanee  with  which  they  tortnied  their 
body.  Tbe  lulea  ef  the  flrrt  monaanriea  in  the  Baat,  drawn 
up  faf  St  Aa  thony.  Paphnutina,  Macariua,  and  othera,  oon- 
«ain  no  ordinances  as  to  that  kind  of  discipline,  neither  b  it 
m«ftlionpd  in  tbe  original  re<^ulations  of  the  Bciiedii  tine 
order,  the  first  that  was  eatabliahed  in  the  West.   The  ] 


iMMMbvawh  describe  the  liiw  «f  the  sainta  who  Ytftk 
bemte  Ae  beginning  of  the  flMi  eentury  never  speak  d 

selfflagelhtiun  amongst  the  various  torments  which  the 
abovu mentioned  saints  indicted  on  themselves,  although 
they  record  frequent  instances  of  tbe  devil's  venting  us 
rage  on  thoae  holy  men  by  giving  them  a  aound  logging. 
Tiie  ilrat  kMam  inataiioea  of  this  kind  of  adf-meniflentiaa 
eeaur  abavt  a*  400,  and  fi^m  that  tine  dwy  beeame  eea> 
tfnnalhr  more  frequent  till  the  year  lOM  when  Carfinal 
Peter  Damian  de  Hone^tis  promoted  by  a.l  bis  influence 
the  practice  of  self-Uagellation,  which  the  learned  author  of 
the  '  Ecclesiastical  Annals,'  Cardinal  Haronius,  calls  '  a 
laudable  usage  of  the  fkithftil.'  Damian'a  efforiia  wore  al> 
toadod  with  great  suocesa.  and  dto  ohtMiielan  rehto  that 
panom  of  ceUciona  diapodliona  were  seen  everywhere 
amod  Wtth  wUpa,  thenga,  and  rods,  lacerating  their 
own  skins  in  order  to  draw  down  on  themselves  the  bless- 
ings of  Heaven.  This  praetioe  began  to  spread  so  widely 
that  many  of  the  less  bigoted  clergymen  endeavoured  to 
disoountenanee  it,  but  unsucoessfully,  and  it  became 
day  more  prevalent  among  the  besotted  erowda  of 
dark  age.  About  the  year  1M«  the  intasioolitm  1 
plete.  People  being  no  longer  aaHaBad  to  pnetiae  similar 
mortifications  in  private,  becran  to  perform  them  in  public 
on  pretence  of  greater  humiliation.  Regular  assor  iations 
and  fraternities  were  formed  for  tliat  )iurprjse  :  and  the 
extravaganctea  which  they  committed  were  of  such  a  n-atur« 
that  even  tho  OOBtomporary  writers,  although  acrustomal 
to  aueb  aema^aooai  to  have  been  atruek  with  aatooiahoaeoi 
Sudi  at  laoit  woo  tho  ooaowilli  tho  noak  of  8t.JaoiiD% 
the  first  attthor  who  gifoaootafoonaloiHUaoeeaBt  of  thato 

fanatics. 

'  When  all  Italy  vas  sullieil  with  crimes  of  every  kind,' 
aava  the  above-mentioned  annalist,  *a  certain  sudden  supor- 
atftion  hitherto  unknown  to  tbe  world  first  seized  tbe  inh^ 
bilontoefPoragio,  afterwards  the  Romania  end  then  olaaat 
ad  the  fnhaUtanta  of  Itoly.  Tb  aoeh  a  degree  were  tbi^ 
affected  with  the  fear  of  God,  that  noble  as  well  as  ignoble 
persons,  young  and  old,  even  children  five  years  of  age. 
would  go  naked  about  the  .streets  with  only  tluir  private  parts 
covered,  and  without  any  sense  of  shame  would  walk  thas 
in  publio,  two  and  two^  in  the  manner  of  a  aolon 
aioii.  BvtfTone  of  them  held  in  hia  hand  o  aeonigo' 
of  leather  thongs,  and  with  tear*  and  groona  ttiey  * 
themselves  on  their  backs  trll  the  blood  ran:  all  the  time 
weepini;  nn<l  giving  tokens  of  the  Kamo  hitter  affliction,  as  if 
they  re  illy  had  been  .spectators  of  the  pnssioii  of  oiir  Savnour, 
imploring  the  furgi\encss  of  God  and  of  bis  holy  mother, 
Mln  pitJUlg  that  he  wtio  had  been  appeased  bjr  the  reoenl* 
anee  dim  many  ainneia  would  not  dudain  thorn.  And  not 
only  in  the  daythne  bnt  likewiae  dnring  tho  night,  boo- 
dreds,  thousands^id  ten  thousands  of  those  penitents,  not- 
withstanding thffiirour  of  the  winter,  ran  about  tbe  streets 
and  in  chu[;idies  with  lik^htcd  wax  candles  in  their  band^, 
and  preceded  by  pheaU  who  carried  banners  and  crosses 
with  them,  and  with  himiUtj  proatrated  thenuelves  befort 
the  altars.  The  aamo  oeoDOO  woro  oathibilod  in  mott  towH 
and  \-illages ;  ao  tint  the  noontaina  and  the  IMda  icouiol' 
to  ruwund  with  the  voices  of  men  crying  to  Go '. '  The 
saiue  annalist  relates  that  nuisie,  --ongs,  and  c  i:v  kirjd 
of  mcrninent  c«as«d,  and  that  \v'utin  ii  \ied  with  men  u: 
these  devotions.  This  general  superstition  produced  how- 
ever some  good  effects. 

'  Then.'  continuee  the  aamo  onthor,  *  thoae  who  wooo  at 
enmity  wiOi  one  onotbor  boaono  fHenda.  Uanreta  and 
robbers  hastened  to  restore  their  ill<gotten  riches  to  tbeir 
right  owners.  Others  who  were  contaminated  with  dif 
t'erent  crimes  confes»_'d  them  with  huinihty.  and  renounced 
their  vanities.  Gauli  were  opened,  pnsuners  were  set 
and  banished  pertooa  pormitted  to  nCum  to  tfioir  tmiiae 
habitotiona.' 

Thto  onddett  i  open  tattoo  waa  the  oftet  of  the  terror  in- 
spired by  the  general  belief  that  the  end  of  the  world  ^^a* 
at  hand.  Sucn  mental  fever  could  not  last  very  long,  and 
indeed  it  seems  to  have  soon  subsided.  Rut  in  the  l-liL 
centur)',  when  the  imaginations  of  tho  people  wereexcuc^i 
by  the  terrible  pestilence  known  under  the  appellation  of 
the  black  death,  which  deaolated  aU  Korofo  dttrfa^  that 
eentury,  the  flagellation  mania  broke  out  whh  new  ftnr. 
Not  only  all  the  scenes  of  the  1 3th  centur)'  were  re-enacted^ 
but  the  excesses  of  fknaticism  became  even  worse  than 
het  ire.  The  flaL'cllants  spread  over  all  Europe,  and  a  band 
of  them  reached  London  in  the  reign  of  KdwardJlL  Tbeir 
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of  ISO  mm  and  wemwi.  Btlb  dfVtt 
•n  appointail  hoar  they  aasembled,  ranged  tbemNltM  ill 

two  lines  and  paraikil  the  streeu  scourging  their  naked 
shouhim  atui  uhjiaiing  a  hymn.  At  a  g:vou  ^igiial,  all 
with  the  exceptiun  of  ihc  last,  threw  themselves  Hat  on  the 
p^und;  and  be  wiw  was  kst,  as  h«  naie ud  by  Lus  com- 
paniond,  gave  each  a  lash,  and  then  auo  lay  down.  The 
olhan  fttto««d  in  niMMniM  tiU  mmf  iodifiM  in  Jus 
t«m  hid  iwjdfirf  •  itaiok*  fl«B  tlw  iHude  fciotli«rbfled. 

The  etiiienii  nf  Lonrlon  p-izprj  anr!  marrelled,  pifiri"!,  and 
commended;  but  the)  went  tio  iartliur.  Their  tuiiii  v^ax 
too  weak.,  or  lhair  skins  too  aolicate  ;  and  they  allowed  the 
stnoyen  to  monopoliM  all  tbe  merits  of  saeh  a  rcUgiotia 
tmnmk  The  miaaiuiuriM  did  not  make  a  ajnf^  coDvart, 
«d  mni  oUifMi  to  return  without  mnjr  othw  wmm»  than 
Ae  euBiiutiwi  of  having  don«  their  iutf  to  U  mMieviug 
goufiation.  (l.ingard's  History  fif  VngUuidt  iit  IS; 
Slid  Stuw's  AnniUt,  p.  146,  tnl.  of  1631.) 

The  purity  of  the  first  fiagellantr  .a*  riot  long  preserved 
by  their  fijliowert,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  a  fiinatical 
rabble,  who  thought  that  self-torment  was  a  sufficiei4  atoae- 
BMBt  for  all  pawiUa  ua%  ahould  ML  into  great  wmna. 
The  flageltaBto  ««m  aoon  aeewed  of  muy  erimes;  the 

LH'lol)ra:cd  Cersoii  attack r  1  :ii  in  his  writings,  and  Pope 
Clement  VII.  declared  ilium  heretics  and  thundered  out 
anathemas  against  them.  'Vho  Ma;^ellants  were  pcr:accuted 
everywhere,  and  many  of  them  were  burnt  as  heretics,  it 
was  however  with  great  ditBciilty  that  thi^t  sect  was  com- 
nletoljr  •numtatL  ForftMbtrnMtioiUm^NUUwIiagel- 
nntt  fee  tm  th«  eedMiMtiod  maloriei^  anAabo  Jiaques 
Boilcau,  Histoire  'ies  fT^  ,  ''  •,  ui  Etiglish  paraphrase 
of  ihe  same  work  appeared  unaar  the  title  '  Memorinls  of 
tinman  Suporntition  dy  one  who  is  not  a  Doctor  ,1  1  e 
Suroonne;'  &eeal»o  Muraton's^nlt^Ki  /  Ihd.  yjeihtjEvi.lito. 

FLA'GEOLET,  a  small  pipe,  or  niu.^'ical  instrument,  of 
the  Hum  kin^  plarad  m  by  mm  of  a  mouth-pMoi^  in 
nannorof  the  oM  Bngliih  tote  and  pitch  pipe.  It*  eoa-  I 
pass  is  twooctavpg,  from  P,  the  first  space  '.u  hi  treble  cleff^ 
tu  F  inaltissimo.    The  scale  of  the  Qitadriiie  Fiagtoltt  is  , 
rather  more  limited  ;  and  that  of  the  Patent  octave  FlagW' 
let  IS  an  octavo  higher  than  the  ordinary  witrumenls.. 

Th6  Double  Phjgmltt  eonaiM*  of  two  itwtrumenta,  united 
by  on*  uouib-piflMb  produohig.    iii  name  indient«i^ik»uble 
notes.  The  wo  of  tho  Pla^M  it  mmt  olmrt  ontirely 
confined  to  tbe  ball-room ;  it  is  summM  If  On  Ootof* 
Flute,  or  Pfmitn  Pirado.  [Flots,] 
FLAMUOROICH  HE.^D.  [Yohmhjm.] 
FLAME  is  the  cunibuation  of  gaauous  or  Toladlised 
fluid  or  solid  matter.   It  is  attend^  with  great  beat,  and 
sometinMS  with  the  evriutiom  of  mueb  lifht;  b«l  tho  t«i^ 
pentniw  fluf  h«  tntanwi  whan  Iho  light  la  fcaMet  thai  it 
the  case  with  tbe  flame  of  burning  hydrogen  gas,  it  being 
scarcely  risible  bv  day-light,  though  its  heat  is  inrense:  the 
(•ntribw-tmn  of  hydrogen  is  then  an  example  jt  il  un*'  icsi;!;- 
ing  f  rom  the  chemical  action  between  it  and  tlie  oxygen  of 
the  air.  As  tbe  quantity  of  solid  matter  contained  in  a  given 
volume  of  this  gas  is  small,  the  light  whieh  Ua  ftanto  yielde 
b  inconsiderable ;  but  it  is  greatly  inereaaed  by  combining  it 
with  carbon,  by  which  there  are  obtained  two  gases,  namely, 
carburetted  hydrogen,  employed  under  tbe  name  of  gai 
li^h',  and  olefiant  qas.    Now  100  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen 
^a.H  weigh  215  grain!»,  but  the  same  valume  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  weighs  17*2  grains,  and  of  olutiant  gas  30*1  grains: 
t  he  difierenoe  of  weight  shows  that  of  the  charcoal  «r  cariiea 
with  which  Um  hydrogen  is  combined,  and  thna  it  ii  tlmt 
these  gMW  give  out  more  lisbt  than  hydrogan»  Md  in  piO* 
porticn  to  tup  charcoal  which  they  contain. 

In  th«  burning  of  a  candle,  ili  ■  \v,ix  or  tallow  beitiL'  fit  st 
ronderetl  fluid  by  heat,  rises  in  ttiu  wick,  and  althougii  ibe 
w  irk  supidies  some  hydrogen  and  carbon,  by  far  iIm:  greater 
purtioD  of  these  is  yield^  by  the  wax  or  tailow,  which 
tiiirn  hf  tho  asfiistanro  of  the  oxygen  of  tlie  nir.  Tbe  supply 
3f  hot  vapour  diminishes  as  it  ascends,  and  eventually  nils, 
and  hence  the  tlamc  of  a  candle  gradually  taper*  to  a  point 
ind  then  ceases. 

Two  opinion**  have  been  cntorlained  aH  to  the  inodo  in 
.vhich  tlame  is  produced  anrl  propagated.  Aceordmg  to 
Sir  H.  Davy,  the  flame  of  combustible  bodice  '  must  be  con- 
sidered as  we  eombnstion  of  an  explosive  mixture  of  in- 
flammable gai  or  vapour  and  air;  fee  it  eaanot  ba  napdad 
<ts  a  mere  rombustioii  at  the  suHkce  of  eontaet  of  m  in- 
'!;i!nn)able  matti^r:  rij^l  thr  fart  L--  [in,vtiil  1)V  lioMing  a 
uiucr  or  a  piece  of  burning  pbo«piwrus  wiUun  a  large  ilame 


by  the  oonliwlMin  of  alcohol;  the  llane  of  the  candle 
or  of  the  phosphonn  will  appear  tn  the  cMilte  ef  ik»  other 
flume,  pruvini;  that  there  is  oxygott  evBU  in  id  Interior  povt' 
tO«  i/u  Safety  Lamp.  p.  -15.) 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Sym  [Anna!*  nf  Phil.,  vol,  vfiL 
p.  321 )  '  the  internal  part  of  the  tlame  is  comparatively  coo^ 
the  actual  combustion  beine  diffused  over  the  mrilMie,  wtA 
ooneentntod  at  the  apes.*  If  r.  S|m  adduom  miigr  eniioai 
and  nnpovteat  expernnwnle  in  proof  of  his  opinton ;  bat  ttw 

rnost  decisive  fants  in  it.s  favour  are  those  related  by  Mr. 
ijavies  (Ami.  Phil.,  vol.  x.  p.  447),  and  thny  appear  fully  to 
warrant  tbe  inference  he  ba^  deduced  from  them,  that  the 
interior  of  flame  will  not  support  combustion,  and  that  on 
account  of  its  containing  no  eaiygeu. 

A  ^eee  of  oboaphorus  was  plaood  upon  a  amal)  weodon 
stand  in  a  Wedgwood  dish ;  spirit  of  wme  was  then  poured 
into  the  dish  in  surli  a  manner  that  it  did  not  reach  the 
phosphorus.  The  spirit  of  wme  was  lighted,  and  its 
flame  completely  cnvelnped  the  cnrabustible  body.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  seconds  the  pbobphorus  became  fluid,  and 
remained  in  that  sute  upon  tne  stand, and  never  in  a  single 
ioatanee  inflamed,  until  tbe  aicobol  was  f«m»uiiied  or  tti 
flame  extinguished,  though  in  several  instances  the  spirit  <tf 
wine  continiu  '.  to  burn  fur  three  or  four  minutes.  The 
ptiospboruji  alu.i>i  burst  into  a  vi(,'orous  flame  when  the 
spirit  of  wme  was  extinguished.  When  the  flame  uf  the 
spirit  of  wine  was  blown  upon,  so  that  the  edge  of  it  came 
in  contact  with  the  j^oaphonia,  the  phosphorus  imme* 
diatel^  bunt  into  a  flinae^  bat  the  flame  ws«  instantly  «• 
tinguuhad  and  tfie  hoiling  resumed,  as  soon  as  the  flame  or 

the  ril:-rih,il  w;i<  restorer]  tn       natural  position. 

Ml.  Davies  states  alj^jthat  a  lighted  wax  taper,  surrounded 
by  alcohol,  was  extinguished  wlu-n  the  alcwhul  wa,s  inflamed. 

That  flame  is  merely  a  thin  film  of  while  hut  vapour,  and 
that  this  combustion  is  entirely  superficial,  wlulu  inllaui- 
niabla  matter  is  contained  within  which  cannot  burn  fur 
want  of  oxygen,  is  proved  by  inserting  one  end  of  a  smati 
holl  :i-»v  f  !  iss  tu' t;  into  the  dark  central  iiorlion  of  the  flame 
of  a  la       (  aniilc  or  of  a  gas  light i  the  inicriur  unbuint 

vapour  u;  L;a~  uiU  csca))e  thnmghii,  andmai  belightodai 

the  other  end  of  the  lube. 

A  most  intense  Ughl,  emplfljjred  by  Lieutenant  Drum, 
mooid  in  (eodesical  operatioos.  is  produced  by  passing  a 
stream  of  oxygen  gas  airected  through  the  flame  of  alcohol 
upon  lime  turned  iuto  the  form  of  small  balls.  He  found 
the  light  omitted  by  the  Umc  when  expoaied  to  this  intense 
hem  ;  !>  ■  hJ  times  the  intensity  of  the  brightest  part  of  the 
flame  of  au  argaiid  burner  of  the  best  construction  and 
supplied  with  tiie  fine&t  oil.  Lime  luo,  since  been  used 
with  the  e9^->hydro^an  blow-pipe  for  tbe  illuminaiioQ  of  the 
aslar  micnsoepe.  It  appeam  that  it  ia  the  vapour  of  the 
lime,  raised  to  this  high  temperature,  to  which  the  intensity 
of  the  light  is  owing :  this  is  shown  by  the  roof  of  the  lantern 
being  covered  with  a  sublimate  of  lime. 

The  brilliancy  of  flame  is  much  diminished  by  various 
oooling  processes,  thus  when  a  piero  of  glas<i  is  put  over  or 
into  this  dame  of  a  candle,  it  becomes  covered  with  charcoal 
in  the  state  of  soot,  which  the  ditumisl  td  heat  of  the  flame 
is  incapable  of  burning  This  tokaa  place  to  a  much  greeisr 
extent  with  oil  and  tallow  tlian  with  alcohol;  the  latter  oou-> 
taining  '  i  -  (  avbcm  and  more  hydrogen  than  tbe  fiiirmer»Hs 
carbon  is  not  so  leaddy  deposited  by  cooling. 

It  is  on  the  cooling  power  of  the  metals  with  regard  to 
flamob  and  especially  of  wire-gauxa^  that  the  construction  of 
the  aalbty-lamp  depends.  ^Ulptv-LAMP.]  The  uses  to 
which  flame  »  applied  are  numerous  and  highl?  important: 
it  ia  employed  for  tbe  purpose  of  gi\iiu;  heat  tti  reverbem* 
lory  fbnuu  t--  an  1  ill  the  blow-pipe,  and  for  that  of  yiclihng 
light  in  iiimpi,  <Md  candles.  It  is  to  he  obbervud  tliut  flume 
IS  priKluced  by  varii)U8  other  chemical  processes,  and  by 
other  means  than  the  corobudtion  of  substances  containing 
hydrogen  and  carbon,  though  ibef  are  the  elements  from 
whieh  it  m  (Stained  for  all  the  numenua  porpoac*  of  sem- 
mon  lifts  and  manulbctureai. 

FL.AMEN,  FLA'Ml  N  ES,  one  of  the  orders  of  pricKtlmod 
in  antient  Rome,  like  the  Salii,  the  Focialcs,  and  otliers, 
instituted,  according  to  tradition,  bv  Numa  Pompdius.  The 
Flaminea  were  dtch  destined  to  the  service  of  sumo  par- 
ticular dsitJP ;  there  was  the  Flomcn  Dialis,  who  was  con- 
seaMied  to  the  worship  of  Jupiter,  and  was  tile  first  in  rank, 
the  'FIsmen  MsrtisUs,  who  attended  to  the  wonhip  of  Mats, 
&e.  Tli'/y  iTijoyi"^fl  >rrnnt  i:';,[ir,:r!LTation.  and  thtirAvives. 
called  il  iaoumce,  atleoUed  Uiu  saciiliccs  aud  other  sacred 
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L'vnmonies.  The  yiiiTnines  vere  diftinffuUiwd  by  a  peouliar 
pilei.A.  or  hai,  of  a  coiiical  shape,  whicE  WM  flutened  under 
the  cliin.  'niL'ir  iiunititT,  wlin  h  was  originally  orily  t!i rcc, 
WM  ioctvawd  afterwards  as  new  gods  were  introduced,  and 
•I  UM  «fWi  the  emperon.  being  aeifled  aflv  doth,  had  a 
FlMMa  appflinted  for  tbem.  Th«  Flamtnea  wara  ohoien 
lioth  Arom  among  the  patrieiuis  tad  the  plebeians. 

FLAMINGO,  Flammant  of  the  French,  Phanicop- 
tenu  of  the  antientt  and  modems,  a  genus  of  hirds  who>^o 
natural  position  seems  to  bebctAci  ti  ilic  Ifatirr.'.- 
tore*)  and  the  Anatidte^  Tba  fonn  approaches  in  some 
points  to  Reatrvirotifm  [AvOM^  tad  Iwalea  (the  Spoon- 
bills), and  in  others  comes  nearatt  to  the  Atuerinai 
(Geese).  C.  L.  Bonaparte  places  it  in  a  fhmilT.  Wygro- 
baUt,  with  Recurvif  s!)  I  .\x\a  Piafalea,  between  iii-^  family 
Pinnatipede*  (PUalaro^xj.s,  Jkc.)  oit  the  one  side  and  the 
Anterinte  on  the  other.  Mr.  Vigors,  in  his  paper  '  On 
the  natucal  f***"'***^  that  connect  tlie  oden  and  fltmilics 
of  liiidi,*  tlnii  nuffki  its  position  wmaag  tbo  Chnllatores : 
'  Intermediate  between  Ardea  and  Cicoma  appear  those 
forms  which  display  so  remarkable  a  dilatation  of  the 
bill,  the  Cancronia  [Boat  Bill]  Phamicovterm,  and  Pla- 
taJea  of  Linnaeus.  The  two  last  of  these  grou^  are 
equally  dljitinguished  by  a  greater  development  of  the 
nembrane  that  eomieats  the  toea  than  ia  ofaaanrable  in  the 
other  Wtdm  wliidi  join  ttiem  on  eadi  tide;  and  to  one 
of  them,  the  Phcenicri  tprus,  this  cliaracter  is  carried  so  far 
tu  the  extreme  a.s  to  h>ivtj  occa.sioned  some  systematists  to 
place  the  birds  of  this  genus  among  the  Natatores  (swim- 
mers). But  the  whole  of  the  family  have  a  membnuic, 
mora  or  leas  extensive,  at  the  base  of  the  toes;  and  if  we 
OMDjam  dia  Ibot  of  the  eonunon  Cieonia  alba  (StoriiX  of  tho 
FhmeUf  and  the  fhameopUrm  together,  wo  flnn  see  a 
gradual  increase  of  this  membrane  in  extent,  \Jiitil  it 
reaches  the  extreme  in  the  latter  genos.*  Mr.  Swamsoii 
appears  to  be  one  of  tho:^c  who  place  the  Flamingo  among 
tue  swimmers,  in  his  '  Natural  History  and  Classification 
Of  Biids'  (1836),  he  says,  •  the  Flamingo,  whieh  has  tlie 
longest  lags  ia  the  Natatorial  order,  is  so  good  a  walker 
that  it  only  swims  occasionally.'  The  close  correspondence 
(if  many  parts  of  tlie  oi  t^anization  of  the  bird  with  the  tunie 
pari^i  in  the  Anatiike  will  be  remarkod  by  the  reader  when 
he  comes  to  the  anatomical  description  hereinafter  stated. 

0*nerie  CkanKter.—Biti  strong,  higher  than  il  ia  large, 
dentilated,  oonieal  towards  the  point,  naked  at  tho  base ; 
upper  mandible  suddenly  lient.  tnin  t'd  at  it*  pnint  on  th-- 
lower  mandible,  which  is  Uku'lt  iIuim  thr  upper,  AVn/r;/\ 
longitudinal  in  the  mi'lillf  of  the  bill,  pu.-rfiM]  thruugiii  ami 
through  near  the  dome  of  the  upper  arete,  covered  beneath 

'   *      .  hind 
anterior 
(membrane 

d6coupfe).   ^'tuI^  shorti  flat,  ffuigt  nudaiala;  fliat  and 

secona  quill*  lungest. 

Tuiuminrk,  whose  eeneric  character  we  have  given,  says 
that  the  Flamingoes  live  on  the  saa-beach  or  in  marshes 
formed  by  salt  lakoa»  whtra  their  ftod  consists  of  testaceous 
mollusks,  marine  insects  (crustaceans  ?),  and  the  spawn  of 
Dsh,  which  they  collect  by  pluntpng  their  long  neck  into 
the  water  and  turning  the  head  upside  down,  so  as  to 
employ  with  greater  advantage  the  bend  of  their  bill.  They 
join  in  large  troops  and  live  in  societies.  Their  nest  is 
mada  in  tha  nianHiaa»  and  oonaiita  of  aarth  pilad  nj^  and 
upon  this  noat  'tha  hMa  rit  aitrida^  baeanse  their  length  | 
oflimb  binders  them  from  incubating  othr-rmsr  Whether 
they  are  reposing  or  fishing,  sentinels  are  appomitd  wlntii 
If  aii\thiii<;  alarms  the  v6dettc  he 


ibet  of  tho  Flaminfw  appear  to  be  given  thtn  to  sniUs 
them  to  sustain  thonselyes  on  the  slimy  bottoas  of  riven 

and  rr<:ok=,  into  which  they  wade  as  far  as  their  lonp  Ian 
will  allow  them,  and  to  walk  thereon.  As  tl^y  &f  m  floeks 
they  make  an  angle  like  the  Geete.  In  walking  tbey  oflea 
apply  thwr  ttppar  aandibla  to  tlio  groon^  and  kaa  en  it 
as  a  point  of  topport 

M.  TemmitjCK  positively  a'^scrts  that  tha  Flamingo  of 
I  Europe  atid  thai  spread  uver  the  warm  cUmaLei  of.\menca 
I  ;iri'  (lillVreiil  He  states  thai  he  knows  the  plutDk^,'*.-  i,!  :[« 
Ainerii  un  Fiamaigo  from  its  youth  to  it<«  a^uU  &tate,  sod 
declares  that  they  are  all  different  from  the  vnrioasstatei 
of  the  Flamingo  of  tha  aationt  continent.  The  oiaage-rH 
whieh  pmvdoa  tha  wholo  of  the  plumage  of  the  Amtnesji 
species  when  it  has  arrived  at  its  cniplrtr  .tate  of  develop, 
roent  is  sufficient  todistini^ui»h  thai  liicii  from  our  £uro|)m 
Flamingo,  which  is  of  a  rv>.se-colour,  with  wings  of  purple- 
red  Tne  young  of  the  latter  (Phamimptenu  Antiqiianmi 
has  the  plumaee  whitish,  covered  with  browa  stnsli 
(m^hes),  very  distinctly  marked  and  lonf.  principally  on 
the  greater  wing-coverts ;  the  American  Plaroineo  iPhtt- 
uinipifrut  ruber)  is  covered  in  its  yu^th  \nth  a  1:11 
whitish-gray  plumage.  Three  species  then  are  rerorded  t<r 
M.  Terominck. 

1.  7%«  FtamimgQ  jqf  tkaJmUmUf  Pkemkvutenu  A^tb 
qmrmn,  Fhmmml  Immmteofiiiv,  of  BaAii,ua  Asaanl 
and  FlaminEo  nf  nH  authoitk  Laoalilgr*  acMth of  Boispe, 

Africa,  and  pari  ul'  Asiii. 

1.  The  American  Flamingo,  Phtmicoj>teru»  ruber.  Red 
Mamingo  of  WUson.  Locuity,  South,  and  part  of  North. 
America. 


b]r  a  membrane.  Ret  ver)'  long ;  three  toes  in  front, 
toe  yuj  alHWt,  articulated  high  nn  on  the  tarsus ;  am 
toes  united  to  the  nails  by  a  luntlM  mamhtaiw  (rocml 


keep  a  sort  ot"  ^i;  unrd. 


Utters  a  trumpeting  kind  of  cry  ,  and  the  wh 
him  into  the  air.  They  rarely  take  their 


whole  flock  follow 
repose  ia  aagr 


other  than  aoan  flteaa;  and  it  is  awartad  that  thdr 
of  smelling  it  to  aente  that  Xbtj  aeeot  from  alkr  tiie 

hunter  and  fire-arms.   Their  moult  appears  to  be  simple 
and  ordinary,  but  the  young  birds  differ  much  fVom  ii«eir 
parents.    The  red  or  rosy  plumage  which  covers  the  adult 
i\uiV(i  itself  gradually,  afier  many  moults  and  a  period  of 
about  four  years,   the  femaba  «!•  l«n  than  the  males, 
and  the  colours  of  the  former  want  the  purity  which  dis-  | 
tingulsh  the  latter;  the  youn^,  at  their  departure  from  the  I 
nest,  arc  --vhite.    Thy  h      -jf  the  Flamingo  ha^  hardly  a 
gfeuer  cwvunng  of  down  than  that  of  tku  other  Waders,  | 
the  Avoscts  alone  excepted ;  and  accordingly  they  do  not  i 
swim  habitually,  like  the  latter  hirdsi  wImb  tkmr  vuh  to  go 
fitom  ona  hank  to  aaodMria  daaniMlH>.  1U  ~ 


a.  i^kwisBBrtUmi  aMMP,  flmmami  Pjfgmie,  pntioiyy 
dsawftaJ  hjr  Viaillot  as  namecf^gnm  panmt.  LocaUtr, 
South  AfHca. 

M.  Lesson  observes  ttiai  at  all  evenU  it  would  be  more 
convenient'to  retain  the  original  name  of  Linnaus,  Plunt- 
eopterui  ruber,  for  the  Flanungo  of  the  Old  Continent,  sad 
to  sufiw  Aat  given  by  Molina  to  the  American  biid.  vo. 
Phcenieopterut  Chilentie,  to  remain,  although  WiUoo.  «b) 
does  not  appear  to  have  recognised  any  specific  diflereDn-, 
records  the  lu'-t  nu  n, i med  Klaminj;o  uii  Jer  the  niae 
PfuBaieopterut  ruber.  Tlic  latter  is  used  by  most  of  tbe 
English  soologists  to  designate  the  Flaminso  of  tbeOU 
Worid,  and  «a  alialL  »Ah»wing  to  the  law  of  priori^,  tai 
to  prevont  eonfbaien,  adopt  the  nomondntaiaaaigMul 

hy  M.  Lesson,  wishinj:,  nt  the  same  titaa^  that  MmIIIS's 
i.ame  had  nut  been  a  name  ut  lucilily. 

Bi'I'ore  '.ve  eiiier  iiitij  tlit;  history  of  these  several  5p<T,.s 
it  wdl  be  ^visable  to  inquire  into  the  anatomical  scmtuK 
of  the  Flamingo,  and  Mr.  Owen  has  enabled  us  to  do  tlss 
in  his  Notaa  on  tim  Anatomy  of  tlia  WamtrngOk  Pkamtm 
fmi»  riiAsr  of  Unnsm,  whidi  diad  in  tha  nwnageneof  as 
Zoological  Scciety  of  London  in  the  summerof  ISIJ.  .If'  *  , 
obmerving  that  the  analumu-al  difiereoees  observable  u. 
groups  of  the  Wading  Birdi  are  so  considerable,  tl.Ji 
find  them  generally  wuded  to  by  Cuvier  in  the  chanft< 
of  the  GrailaMm  i»  the  '  Regno  AuimA'  he  reou 
tiiat,  where  they  are  omitted,  we  may  presume  that  th* 
lustHovis  author  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  eximint£| 
the  internal  Structure  uf  the  hirds  ID  question,  and  li 
they  either  bad  not  betore  been  dissected,  or  that  their 
tomy  had  been  described  wiUi  too  little  exaetneu  to  var 
rant  his  giving  it  on  tha  antitahnf  of  navious  wntm 
This  a ppeaia,  in  his  opinion,  to  hvft  naett  tlM  case  with  tin 
three  ^eiiera  whirh  Cuvierhas  placed  at  ihecndof  the oriet 
\iz.,  C/narns,  i' oi&itr ;  Ulureolu,  GuieL;  and  I%aHit<.^ 
terut,  Liiin  :  and  these,  observes  Mr.  Owen,  are  the  ii  •< 
interesting  in  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  as  being  ibe  m 
presenutives  of  as  many  diatinot  ihmiliaa.  Wtk  mptei 
tho  Flaniingo^  Mi;  Ovan  lagfaam  that  an  «fp«rmnity 
dissecting  it  had  neror  oeeurred  to  Otviar,  and  dwl 
bahly  the  absence  of  any  iLllu:-,i,in  to  c^gca  inPerrault'*  s 
lonaieal  dcscripUoii  iMimoire-i  dt-  CAeadimif,  L  in.,  i  1' 
p.  462)  may  have  induenced  Cuvier  s  silence  rejjardii.i' 
intemid  structure  of  a  bird  which  he  ooniiden  ss  oik 
the  nuMrt  axtraordinary  and  most  isolated  of  itsdass. 
in  allusion  to  the  small  tooth-like  lamitue  which  are 
ranged  along  the  margins  of  the  upper  mandible,  poicU  o 
the  relaiiLiii  uhich  the  Flamingo  bears,  in  thi»  part; 
to  the  Anatidce;  and  Mr.  Owoa  states  that  a  hke  c 
spondenoe  is  observable  in  thamtnf  the  slime;  i^r^  r-  'i* 
*  Tha  hoirai  den  ticks  of  the  uppo-  msndihte,'  wr 
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ma:idible,  form  together  a  sort  of  filter,  atid,  like  the  platei 
of  tehalebom  ia  the  BaUrmf,  allow  the  superliuous  mois- 
ture to  drain  away,  while  the  smuU  mcJlutca  and  other  lil- 
tonl  animaladee  are  detained  and  swallowed.  The  struc- 
torr  of  tke  suUet  u  in  accordance  with  the  aixe  of  the 
labstanow  wbieb  tma  ibr  nntriinMBt.  In  Um  tjrpioal  Gro^ 
latom,  as  Ardm  and  Ckonla,  wUsh  iwiDow  vnttra  llih 

and  otlior  food  in  largo  morsels,  the  ottophagus  is  remark- 
able f(jr  Its  j;reat  and  uniform  i-apacity ;  but  m  Fhamicop- 
trrm-  it  is  not  nitiro  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter  when  di- 
lated.   At  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  it  expands  into  a 
considerable  pouch,  which  neaaured,  in  the  specimen  here 
dMcrflMd,  i  meiiM  in  JImmIw.  aiid  4  inches  in  length. 
In  Pematlfs  specimen  the  diunetv  was  only  1  i  inch,  and 
it  was  probably  in  a  state  of  contraction,  as  he  dcs<Til!e>  it 
a.s  furnuihed  internally  with  many  small  longUudinal  ru^er. 
The  circular  fibres  around  this  part  were  very  distiiut.  Be- 
yond this  pouch  the  ONfyphagut  again  contracts  to  about  4 
liuei  in  diameter,  and  so  continues  for     inches,  when  it 
tanniiiataa  in  Um  pnteeniriaibu.  This  glandular  cavity 
waa  1  ineh  8  Iuim  ui  ImgUi.  and  5  lioaa  m  dianiatar:  the 
gastric  follicles  were  bro«d,  short,  and  simple,  and  were  ar- 
ranged in  two  long  oval  groups,  blending  together  at  the 
cd^'Os.  The  proi^en I ricufu-^  terminates  in  a  small  but  strong 
giuard,  of  a  flattened  spheroidal  form,  measuring  1  inch  a 
linaa  in  length,  and  the  same  in  breadth ;  the  lateral  mus- 
cles wm  each  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  gittaid  was 
liud  vith  a  nodbiately  thick  and  yeUoir<colouz«d  enliels, 
disposed  in  longUudinal  ridges,  the  extremities  of  which 
projecting  into  toe  fkylorie  aperture  form  a  kind  of  valw,  as 
in  the  eizsard  of  the  Ostrich.    In  a  Flamingo  dNM-<  ied  by 
Colonel  Sykcs,  in  which  the  duodenum  was  blorkwl  up  by 
two  large  lape-uxNiM,  the  muscles  of  the  gizzard  were  1 
itkcb  in  thickness.  Tlie  duodenal  fold  extended  towards 
the  left  side  4  indws  ftom  the  pylonu.  This  intsrtine 
was  4  inches  in  dianwtar.  Tha  panerea*,  which  occupied 
its  common  situation  between  the  two  portions  of  the  fold, 
had  a  more  complete  peritoneal  covering  than  usual.  The 
intestinal  canal  soon  diminished  in  diameter  to  ii  and 
then  to  i  lines.    The  small  intestines  formed  an  oval  mass, 
and  were  disposed  in  twenty-one  elliptical  spiral  convolu- 
tiona,  aleven  descending  towards  the  reefMN,  and  ten  ie> 
taming  towards  the  giuard  in  the  inlavspaeaa  of  Uw  ne- 
oeding ;  a  disposition  analogous  to  that  of  the  ooion  in  nu- 
minanti.  The  villi  of  the  intestines  wore  arranged  in  longi- 
tudinal zigzag  lines.    There  were  two  cseca,  each  about  3\ 
inches  in  length,  and  5  inches  in  diameter.    The  lestes 
were  about  the  size  of  grains  of  wheat,  and  were  situated 
on  the  anterior  part  of  the  renal  capsules.  The  latter  bodies 
were  about  the  siaa  of  lMMl*nuli.  'Both  these  glands  were 
of  a  bright  yellow  rrtonr.  The  Ikt  of  tUslHia  {s  of  a  re- 
markable oranpc  tint.    The  principal  diseased  appearances 
>ver«  in  the  lunp;s,  which  were  filled  with  tubercles  and 
Viimirte    I  wo-s  much  struck  with  finding  the  inner  surface 
of  the  latter  cavities,  and  that  of  most  of  the  smaller  rami- 
flentkms  of  the  brandiial  tubes,  covered  over  with  m  green 
vegetable  mould  or  amnpr.  As  the  individual  was  eiamined 
within  twenty-few  hotirs  after  its  death,  it  sectaed  reason- 
able to  conclude  this  mucor  had  grown  there  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  animal.    Thus  it  would  appear  that  internal 
parasites  are  not  exclusively  derived  from  the  animal  king- 
dom, but  that  there  are  Entaphyta  as  well  as  EtUozoa' 

'The  tongue  «f  the  Ftamtfigo  is  remarkable  for  its  tex- 
txat,  aagnmide,  and  peculiar  annatnie.  It  is  almost  ey- 
Itodrieal,  hat  slightly  flattened  above,  and  obliquely  trun- 
ate  anteriorljr,  so  a:<  to  correspond  with  the  form  of  the 
inferior  mandible.  The  lower  part  of  the  truncated  surface 
is  produced  in  a  pointe<l  f  irtn,  md  is  supjwrtcd  beneath  by 
a  small  hunty  plate.  The  whole  length  of  the  tongue  is  3 
inches ;  its  circumference  2^  inches.  Along  the  middle  of 
the  flattened  anpeiior  surfiue  there  is  a  moderately  deep 
and  vrideloogitiKfaialftarieiw,  on  either  dda  of  which  there 
are  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  recurved  spines,  but  of  a  soft 
and  yielding  homv  texture,  measuring  from  one  to  three 
lines  in  lengfu.  Tlicse  opines  are  urrany;ed  in  an  irregular 
alternate  series,  the  outer  ones  boin^  the  smallest,  and 
tbe«e,  indeed,  may  be  considered  a  distinct  row.  At  the 
poaterior  part  of  the  tongue  there  are  two  groups  of  smaller 
reemnbent  spines  directed  towards  the  gMti$.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  tongue  is  not  muscular,  but  is  chiafljr  oom- 
posed  of  an  abundant,  yielding,  cellular  substance,  with  fkt 
of  an  almost  oily  col^^i^t»•n<•e.  It  is  supported  by  a  lon'.^;  and 
thin  ooncavo  cartilage  articulated  to  the  body  of  the  o$ 


hyoidm  h>rn  shallow  ginglymoVd  joint  allowing  of  a  free 
motion.  Excepting  the  stmight  hyoglosn,  the  muscles  all 
terminate  at  the  base  of  the  tongue.  The  tendons  of  the 
former  muscles  run  along  the  under  part  of  the  lingual  car- 
tilage, and  expend  to  be  inserted  at  its  extrerid^,  where  a 
fihces  again  proceed  forwards  to  the  extreme  point  of 
the  tongue.*  In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  London  (Gallery)  is  a  preparation,  No.  524  E,  of 
the  crop,  proventriculus,  and  gizzard  of  a  Hamingo,  Phoni' 
copterut  ruber  of  Linnaeus  ;  and  No.  1470  of  the  Mae  Wl- 
seum  is  a  preparation  of  the  tongue  of  that  bild. 


Skull 
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Tongur  of  FUmingo.   rram  k  (pvcintB  in  tlit  Royal  CoU^  et  Suft«oa«.' 

There  were  no  Entoxoa  in  the  specimen  disseeted  bf  ICr. 
Owen ;  but  he  characterizes  the  species  found  by  Colonel 
Sykes,and  above  alluded  to,  as  '  Teenia  lamelligera :  length 
seven  inehaa ;  breadth  five  lines ;  thickness  one  Hne.  {2ooL 
ProCt  1832.  pp.  141  and  143.) 

SraciBS  OF  THB  Old  Contivfxt. 

Phctnicoptenu  ruber  (Linn.);  Phoemcupteru*  Antiquo- 
rum  (Temm.). 

Detcrtptinn. — Length  from  the  end  of  the  bill  to  that  of 
the  tail  four  feet  two  or  three  inches,  but  to  the  end  of  th« 
claws  sometimes  more  than  six  feet.  Bill  4^  inches  long ; 
upper  mandible  very  thin  and  flat,  and  somewhat  movcahl . 
the  under  mandible  thick,  both  of  them  bendiiig  down 
wards  fnm  the  middle ;  nostrils  linear  and  placed  in  a  black 
ish  membrane  ;  end  of  the  bill  as  far  as  the  bend  black,  from 
thence  to  the  base  reddish-ycUow,  round  the  base,  quite  to 
the  eye,  covered  with  a  rtesh-colourcd  cere  ;  neck  slender 
and  of  great  length;  tongue  large,  tleshy,  filling  the  canty 
of  the  bill,  furnished  with  twelve  or  more  hook^  popilleon 
each  side^  taming  baekwaida;  the  tip  a  sharp  cartilaginoua 
suhstanoe.  The  hitd  when  in  ftall  plumage  wholly  of  a 
most  deep  scarlet,  except  the  quills,  whirh  are  black.  From 
the  base  of  the  thigh  to  the  claw  thirl^  -two  inches,  of  which 
the  feathered  part  takes  up  no  mure  than  three ;  bare  part 
above  the  knee  thirteen  inches,  and  from  thence  to  the 
claws  sixteen  ;  colour  of  the  bare  parts  red.  and  toes  ftir- 
nished  with  a  web  deeply  indented.  Legs  net  straight  but 
slightly  bent,  the  skin  rather  projecting.  (Latiiam.) 

Nett  formed  of  earth,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  hillock,  with 
a  cavity  at  top  ;  eggs  two  or  three,  white,  of  the  size  of  those 
of  a  goose,  but  iiKire  cluntcated. 

UtiUty  to  Stan.— Flesh  pretty  good  meat:  the  young 
thooght  hjr  MiM  mpA  to  partridge.  The  inhabitants  of 
Provenee,  however,  are  aaui  to  throw  awaf  the  fledi 
as  flshjr  and  only  to  nse  the  flwdiers  as  an  oraaiiont  to 
other  birds  at  particular  entertainments.  Not  so  the  Roman 
epicures.  Apicius  has  left  receipts  for  dressing  the  whole 
bird  with  more  than  the  minute  accuracj  of  a  modern  ciKik- 
cry  book,  and  the  '  Phcenicopterus  ingens'  appears  among 
the  luxuries  of  the  table  in  Juvenal's  eleventh  satire.  The 
brains  and  the  tongue  figure  as  one  of  the  ikvourite  dishes 
of  Heliogabaltts,  aid  the  superior  excellence  of  the  latter 
was  dwelt  upon  by  the  same  Apicius  and  noticed  by  Plinj 
where  he  records  the  doctrine  of  that  *  nepotum  omnium 
altissimus  gurges.'  (Lib.  x.,  c.  48.)  NeUte  has  it  oaotped 
the  pointed  pen  of  Martial — 

•  Dat  mihi  |w-tin.t  robaai  Donirn  ;  >cd  Unsua  fuloiii 
i.'    NMtnMpii:  v*i4si|MiiiUliagaafteH?  itti^lasi. 
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Tb« '  garruU  Tingua*  most  probably  alludes  to  the  tongues  and 

braina  of  singing  birds,  which  soinelimes  formed  one  of  tlic 
monstrous  dishes  at  the  enormously  expensive  Roman  en- 
tertainments. Dampier  does  not  fbri^et  the  delicious  tongue 
of  the  Flamingo,  observing  that  a  disli  of  thete  ton^rues  is 
worthy  of  a  place  at  a  prince's  table.  The  bird  iiself  seems 
to  have  been  held  in  high  repute  by  the  atitients,  for  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  the  viciims  offered  (o  Caligula,* 
who  is  said  to  have  been  sprinkled,  while  sacrificing,  with 
the  blood  of  a  Phceniroptcr  the  day  before  he  was  mumered.+ 


FhaoKopUnu  ruber. 


Locality. — The  European  Flamingo  is  recorded  as  having 
been  seen  everywhere  on  the  African  coast  and  the  adja- 
cent islands  quite  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Tliere  ki  a 
specimen  in  tno  South  African  Museum.  Lc  Vaillant  found 
tuousands  of  Pelicans  and  Flamingos  on  the  river  Klein- 
Brak,  where  the  water  is  bracki!>h  owing  to  the  flowing  of 
the  tide.  It  has  been  occasionally  observca  on  the  coasts 
of  Spain,  of  Italy,  and  on  those  uf  France  which  lie  on  the 
Mediterranean  sea;  it  has  been  met  with  at  Marseille*  and 
some  way  up  the  RboQj».  The  prince  of  Musignano  notes 
it  as  very  rare  and  accidental  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome.  In  some  seasons  it  has  been  remarked  at  Aleppo 
and  in  the  parts  adjacent.  It  has  been  noticed  on  tne 
Persian  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  thence  along  the 
west  coa.st  as  far  as  the  Wolga,  but  at  uncertain  times, 
and  chiefly  in  considerable  Hocks,  coming  from  the  north 
coast  mostly  in  October  and  November.  Col.  Sykes  re- 
cords it  in  nis  catalogue  of  birds  in  the  Dukhun  (Dcccaii) 
as  the  Rqjah  Hunt  of  itie  Hindoos.  It  breeds  in  the  Cape 
le  Vcrd  islands.  This  species  is  very  shy.  Dampier  killed 
fourteen  at  once  by  secreliu<;  himself  and  two  more  ;  they 
are  not  to  be  upprouclicd  openly.  Kolben  speaks  of  their 
numbers  at  the  Cape,  where  by  day  they  resorted  to  the 
borders  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  lodged  at  night  in  the 
long  grass  on  the  hills. 

M.  dc  la  Mormora,  in  bis  voyage  to  Sardinia,  gives  the 
following  interesting  account  of  this  species.  It  quits  Sar- 
dinia about  the  end  of  March  to  return  about  the  middle  of 
Augu.it :  then  it  is  that  from  the  bastion  which  forms  the 
promenade  of  the  iahabilants  of  Cagliari  flights  of  thes« 
magniliceut  birds  may  bo  seen  to  arrive  from  Africa.  Dis- 
posed in  a  triangular  band,  they  show  at  first  in  the  hea- 
vens liko  a  line  of  (Ire.  They  advance  in  the  most  regular 
«rder,  but,  at  the  sight  of  the  neighbouring  lake,  there  is  a 

•  Sact.  la  CtUfl.  91  t  lbi<l.  ft;. 
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pause  in  their  progression,  and  they  ftp]>Mr  for  a  mommt 

immoveable  in  the  air  ;  then  tracing  by  a  sl^w  and  cacular 
mo\'emenl  a  reversed  conical  spiral  figure  toey  allaiD  the 
end  of  their  migration.  Brilliant  in  all  tli«>  splendour  of 
their  plumage  and  ranged  in  line,  these  bu-as  offer  a  new 
spectacle,  and  represent  a  small  army  ranged  in  order 
battle,  the  uniformity  and  symmetry  of  which  leevoa  no- 
thing to  be  desired ;  but  the  spectator  should  content  hiB- 
self  with  observing  this  peaceful  colony  from  a&r.  Woe  to 
him  if  he  dare  approach  the  lake  at  this  deadly  se&aou. 

Phanacopterus  parvut,  Vieill.  Phanicopteru*  mimor. 
Flammant  Pygmre,  Temm.  M.  Teroniinck  observes  that 
no  difference  is  percenlible  between  the  Flamingo  of  the 
Anticnt  Continent  and  that  of  (he  New  World  m  the  form 
of  the  mandibles ;  tlwir  upinir  mandible  !>huts  on  the  lower 
one,  and  is  so  constructed  as  to  offer,  when  tlie  bill  is  shut, 
a  very  slight  difference  in  the  height  of  the  two  nuindiblea. 
In  Phamicopteriu  parvus  the  lower  mandible,  very  deep 
and  strongly  arched,  is  formed  to  receive,  within  the  space 
which  separates  its  walls,  the  whole  of  the  upper  mandible, 
which  it  entirely  hides,  so  that  the  upper  edge*  of  the  lower 
mandible  raise  themselves  to  the  height  of  the  surface  of 
the  upper  jaw. 

The  plumage  of  the  adult  is  pure  rote-colour  without  spot 
or  streak  ;  the  head,  the  neck,  the  back,  and  all  the  lower 
parts  are  of  thi^  beautiful  tint,  which  is  more  lively  and  purt 
in  the  living  bird  than  in  the  preserved  skin,  for  the  fugi- 
tive brilliancy  of  this  tint  becomes  tamiishcd  and  paues  into 
whitish  from  exposure  to  the  light.  The  great  wing  coverts 
and  those  of  the  tail  are  slightly  deeper  in  colour  than  tb« 
other  parts  of  the  plumage.  The  whole  wing  is  cotctH 
with  feathers  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  or  purple,  surrounded 
by  a  wide  rosy  border;  the  tail-fcaihcrs  are  black.  Rase  of 
tno  bill,  cere,  and  region  of  the  evf  deep  purple:  middle  of 
the  lower  mandible  orange-red,  and  the  |M)iiit  black.  Juinl 
of  the  knee,  toes,  and  their  membranes  of  a  fine  red.  tn^ 
tarsus  has  a  livid  tint.    Total  length  nearly  three  feet. 

Kouny  qf  the  year. — White  or  whiti»b,  matked  witfc 
small  Brown  streaks  (muchcs)  spread  over  the  head.  tk« 
neck,  the  breast,  and  the  coverts  of  the  Mings.  Tlic  tt< 
red  lints  show  themselves  on  the  winys.  BUI  black.  Pttt 
of  a  reddish  livid  tint. 

Locality. — Lakes  of  Africa.  Those  received  by  Professor 
M.  Temminck  were  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Tbt 
young  bird  in  the  museum  at  Paris  was  brougtit  tna 
Senegal. 


Pb«aicop(«ru  parm. 
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FLA 


Phanieo^enu  Chilenns  (Muliiia)^  Pkeemropiertu  ruber, 
lUd  Flaminso  (Wilaoo).  This  spociM  tn  t/«  aduU  itate 
Muwly  diflbn  from  the  Europera  Fbmingo :  it  is  perbaiw 

not  so  hrii'ht  Caff^^by  says,  '  "When  they  feed  (which  is 
always  la  sLulluw  water,  by  bending  their  ncuks)  ibcy  lay 
tho  upper  part  of  their  bill  next  iiiL-  i^roun  i,  th«ir  feet 
being  io  continual  motion  up  and  down  in  the  mud,  by 
^hiat  tamOM  thay  raise  a  tintU  round  sort  of  grain,  re- 


iblinc  nuUett  vUich  tbey  roceive  into  tbeir  bills ;  and 
M  therv  n  a  iraontity  for  their  receiving  into  their  moulbg 
some  mud.  Nature  has  pruvided  the  edges  of  their  bills 
%viih  a  sieve  ur  iceth  hkc  aHue  coinl>,  with  which  thoy  retain 
the  fuod  and  r^oet  the  mud  which  is  taken  in  with  it.  This 
account  I  had  Irora  persons  of  credit ;  but  I  never  saw  them 
ibediug  myself,  and  therefore  cannot  absolutely  refute  the 
opinioa  of  otlMn*  iflw  wy  they  feed  on  Qsh.  partieuUriy 
eels,  wbid)  seem  to  b*  tne  slippery  prey  Dr.  Gmw  ttyt 
that  the  lecth  arc  contriTed  to  hold.'  The  development  of 
the  i{u/anl  ui  this  ^cnus  make^  it  very  probable  Inat  vege- 
table subsianccs  Coim  part  of  the  diet  of  the  Mamingoet ; 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  large  fish,  or  i»d^  water  animals 
of  any  great  siso,  us  ordinarily  devoured  by  these  birds. 
The  bilfis  a  colander,  adoinbly  oootrived  for  lenarating 
the  nutritious  paria,  whetber  uiiMl  omgttiibl*,  noin  tlw 
mud  and  other  useless  parts. 

Zooa/t(y.— Wanner  parts  of  North  America,  Peru,  Chili, 
Cayenne,  cc^st  of  Biazil.  and  the  \Vt«l  India  Islands, 
particularly  the  Bahamas,  wheie  th«y  br^ed.  Wil»on  speaks 
of  it,  but  he  gives  Latham's  description,  &c.  The  prince 
of  MusigOMio,  in  bi«  *  Specobw  Coatparttivo,'  ataiee  that 
it  is  very  rav*  waA  aeeidnlBl  in  the  noighboiirhood  of  Phikr 
delphia. 

FLAMINI'NUS.  TITUS  QUINTIUS,  was  made  consul. 
B.C.  19b,  before  he  was  30  years  of  age.  and  had  tlio  province 
of  Macedonia  assigned  to  him,  with  the  charge  of  continuing 
tho  war  agamst  Philip,  which  had  now  lasted  for  two  years 
without  any  deBnitive  sueoMt  on  the  part  of  the  Romans. 
FlaniiAHius  having  landod  ia  fipirua,  opposite  the  island  of 
Corcyra,  with  a  reinforcement  of  8000  not  and  800  horse, 
inarched  up  the  country,  where  he  found  PbiUp  potted  in  a 
riigged  pass  on  the  banks  of  the  Aous,  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Eastern  Epirus.    After  some  fi-uitless  negotiations 
with  the  king  of  Macedonia,  the  Romans,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  an  Epirote  shepherd,  attained  by  a  mountain 
path  the  rear  of  the  Macedoniaii  poiilion,  and  Philip 
was  obligred  to  make  a  burriod  ratraat  across  the  chain  of 
Pindus  into  Tbessaly.   He  was  fblkiwed  by  the  Romans 
and  their  allies,  the  /EtoHans  and  tho  Athamanians,  who 
overran  and  ravaged  the  country.    Meantime  L.  CJuintius 
Flaraininus,  the  brother  of  the  ronsul,  saded  wah  a  fleet  to 
ibe  eaatero  ooMt  of  Greece,  where,  bcjug  juiiiod  by  the 
•hipi  of  tfwRbodians  and  of  Attaius  of  Pergamus,  he 
•cotued  tbo  coasts  of  Euboea,  Corinth,  and  other  districts 
which  were  allied  or  subject  to  the  kini;  of  Macedonia.  The 
consul  himself  marched  into  Phoci:;,  where  hv  'onk  Elatea, 
and  bavins:  there  fixed  hit  wmter-quarters,  he  ^imeeded  in 
detaching  the  Achil'an!^  from  the  Macedo[i;;ui  uliance.  In 
the  fbllowiog  year  Flamininus,  being  confirmed  by  the 
senate  in  his  command  as  proconsul,  before  beginning  hos- 
tilities alresh  held  a  oooAMMioe  with  Philip  oo  tbo  «OMt  of 
the  Maliao  gulC  and  allowed  him  to  send  legatM  to  Roim 
to  negotiate  a  peeee.   The  senaii-  however  having  required 
the  king  to  evacuate  all  the  towns  of  Greece  which  he  had 
orcupied,  includini;  Denietrias  ni  Tliessaly,  Clialcis  in  Ku- 
Ixva,  and  Curinth,  the  negotiations  were  broken  off  and 
Flamininus  resumed  military  oporatioM,    He  marched 
ftom  PbMiainto  Thessaly,  whei*,niilipwHilaticnMid  naar 
Lanasa  with  a  body  of  I6,0U0  phalanx  men,  tO€0  p«1taat«k 
and  5000  Tlirat-ian  iii  il  itbrr  auxiliaries.    After  some  pre- 
vious demonstiaiiofis  and  partial  attacksi,  the  two  armies 
met  between  Pherte  and  Lariasa,  in  a  country  hri;ki:;i  by 
small  tulle  called  Cynu!>ccpbala>,  or  l>ogs*  BeaiU.  The  Ma* 
cedonians  had  at  6r»t  !>ome  ailvantage^  Mpaaially  on  the 


right  wing  whare  the  kin|[«ommanded  inptnootand  whm 
be  bid  formed  bis  phaibnxon  a  hill,  but  PWrnininnsohsair- 

ing  the  left  wing  movir,j;  in  (  ulmhh  with  a  narrow  fhmt 
to  their  aasigned  post,  muckud  iL  wub  bis  elephants  and 
threw  them  into  confusion  before  they  had  time  to  form. 
In  the  pursuit  of  this  body  a  tribune  of  the  victorious  legion 
bliaf  M  baiyond  the  flank  of  the  right  wing,  venturw  to 
ttM  it  M  tht  9aM,  Hid  ka  maeMdMl  ia  ijwndii^  dia- 


order  into  the  ranks  of  the  dose  and  cumbereome  phalanx. 
Panic  pervaded  the  Macedonians;  many  threw  down  their 
arms  and  tied,  and  Philip  himself, seeing  the  rout  becoming 

EoanO.  laft  the  field,  and  loda  off  towaids  Tampe.  Th» 
aeedonians  lost  8000  killed  and  MOO  |tti«»aat«  on  that 
dav  Soon  r.fti  rv-nrrl  ;  ihr-  king  asked  for  a  truce,  which  was 
gruiUoii  by  1  .uuuii.uua,  iii  urdtii  lliat  nies-songeni  might 
be  sent  to  Rome  to  treat  of  peace.  The  senate  appo  nud 
ten  legate  who,  iu  ooncert  with  Flamininus,  drew  up  the 
conditions,  which  were  tliat  Philip  should  evacuate  every 
Grecian  towtt  and  fortress  beyond  UM  Units  of  hio  paternal 
kingdom,  that  ho  should  give  up  all  Us  ship*  of  war,  rsdoaa 

his  military  establishment,  and  pay  1000  talents  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.  Flumminuii  was  then  continued  in  bis 
CDiiiiiiiui'I  for  another  \eai,  I9ft  B.C.,  to  see  these  conditions 
executed.  In  thut  year,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Isthmian 
gamea,  where  multitudes  bad  assembled  fri>ni  everj^part  of 
Gfeoesb  Flamininus  eatuad  a  «iar  to  proclaim  *  that  the 
lenata  and  people  of  Rome  and  their  commander  Ttens 
Quinliii.%  havinir  subdued  Philip  and  the  Macedonians, 
restored  the  Corinihiaiis,  Phoctuans,  Locrinns,  Eulxeans, 
Thessalian  ,  i' i)  'liota).  Magneto*,  Ptrihtcbi,  and  Achteans 
to  their  ficedom  and  independence,  and  to  the  enjoyment 
of  their  own  laws.*  Bursts  of  acclamation  followed  this 
pra<daiBation»  and  the  cjrowd  pwsied  forward  to  expiew 
theb  gtatitude  to  Plaatinfaiin,  whoso  eondaet  thraiifhout 
those  memorable  transtictions  was  marked  with  a  wisdoni, 
raoderaiion,  and  hberality  seldom  found  united  in  a  vieto- 
nous  Roman  (icnoral.  Ho  checked  by  his  firmness  the 
lurbulenoe  oi  his  iStoliau  alUeis  who  vociferated  for  the  entirs 
destruction  of  Philip,  while  he  satisfied  all  just  claims  of 
the  lost;  and  although  his  Macedonian  expedition  led  ulti* 
motriy  to  the  ontfao  subjugation  of  both  Macedonia  and 
Gre^e,  yet  he  was  at  the  time  the  means  of  restoring  peace 
to  both  countriea,  and  of  protracting  the  independence  of 
the  Greek  states  for  half  a  century  ionger.  In  the  follow- 
ing ytisr.  ly^  B.C.,  Flamininus  was  entrusted  with  the  war 
against  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Lacodasmon,  who  had  treacherously 
seised  the  city  of  Argos.  Flamininus  advaneed  into  Laoon  ia 
and  laid  liege  to  Sparta,  but  bo  met  with  a  hrave  resistance^ 
and  at  last  agreed  to  grant  peace  to  Nabis  on  condition  that 
he  should  give  up  Argos  and  all  the  other  placest  whieh  he 
had  usurped,  and  restore  the  de  i  i  ilai.rs  of  the  Mofscniani 
to  their  lands.  His  motived  tor  graiuin^  ])eace  to  Nabis 
were,  he  said,  partly  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  tho  Onek  cities,  and  partly  beoausa  of 
the  great  preparations  vhish  Antioehus,  king  of  Syfte,  WM 
then  makuiff  on  tho  eoast  of  Asia.  Livjf  aiiMsts,  as  ano> 
Iher  probable  reason,  that  Flamininias  wisbea  to  terminate 
tin:  ir  himself,  and  not  to  give  time  to  a  new  consul  to  su- 
pci»idiJ  iuni  in  his  command  and  reap  the  honoursof  the 
victory.  The  senate-  confirmed  tlie  peace  with  Nabis,  and 
in  the  following  year.  194  B.C.,  Fiainininu-i  having  i>et(led  the 
affairs  of  Greece  prepared  to  return  to  Italy.  Having  re 
paired  to  Corinth,  where  deputations  f^om  all  tho  OiOQion 
cities  had  assembled,  be  took  a  frwndly  leave  Of  Ihem, 
signifying  to  them  that  he  was  going  to  withdraw  all  his 
array  ana  pirriRons,  and  leave  theni  to  themselves;  advising 
them  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  temj>crale  use  of  tiiat 
liberty  which  the  Romans  had  been  the  means  of  restoring 
to  them,  and  above  all  to  preserve  concord  in  tbeir  coun- 
mb»  M  eivil  ftu;tions  woald  cectaialjr  lead  to  tho  hisa  <rf 
thefr  independsnoe ;  fbr  thoee  who  ind  themselves  tho 
weaker  at  home  are  apt  to  apply  to  strangers  for  support. 
He  accordingly  delivered  tne  citadel  of  Corinth  to  the 
AcliBeaiis,  wiilidrew  his  ^arri»*>ns  from  Dcmetrias,  Chalcis, 
and  the  other  towns  of  £ub(£a,  and  having  broken  up  bis 
camp  at  Elatea  in  Phocis,  he  sent  the  soldiers  to  embark  on 
tho  ooast  of  Bmniib  whilst  ho  lopaired  to  Thoaaaly  to  lotdo 
dw  intenial  afUnef  that  eount^,  whieh  wore  fat  a  state  of 
great  confusion.  He  ofganiied  the  various  tosvns,  choosing 
the  magistrates  and  senate  from  among  tho  wealthier  class. 
Ho  then  rupain  d  t'i  Oricum,  on  the  c«ist  of  Epirus,  where 
be  embarked  fur  Brundisium.  In  Italy  both  he  and  his 
soldiers  were  received  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy,  and 
tho  soaato  decreed  him  a  tnomph  of  three  days.  On  tho 
flist  day  were  displayed  thp  arms  and  the  statues  of  hrais 
and  nnnililr  taken  from  the  enemy;  on  tho  second  the  silver 
and  gold,  ^  hether  coined  or  in  va-ses,  shie]d.s,  and  various  ornv 
rnents ;  and  on  the  third  the  gel  Ir  n  rrowns,  the  gift  of  tho 
liberated  cities.  Before  the  c^t  of  Flamininus  appeared  the 
captives  and  hostage^  aad  among  the  latter  Demetrius,  sou 
of  Philip,  and  AnaooMp  son  of  Nabii^  Hd  in  tho  nor  ftl- 
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\tyKtA  the  Roman  praoaers  who  had  been  told  as  slaves  to 
the  Greeks  hv  Hannibal  durinsr  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
vhoselibcn'  i  ri  Klamininua  had  obtained  from  the  gratitude 
of  the  Greek  siaios,  Th«  Ach»ans  alone  are  said  to  Imve 
liberated  1200,  for  whom  they  paid  100  talents  as  compen- 
sation money  to  their  loa&tera.  Altogether  tlwre  never 
was  perhaps  a  Koman  triumph  so  satislkctorr  as  this  to  all 
parties,  antd  M  litU^oflbluiveto  tiMAwliafa  of  innnanity.  In 
the  year  183  FlinAiniwwii  imt  to  Piusias,  king  of 
Bitbynia,  upon  the  ungracious  mission  of  demanding  the 
person  of  Hannibal,  then,  in  bis  old  ai^  a  refugee  at  the 
court  of  Prusias.  Hannibal,  however,  by  taking  poison, 
Bvoid«d  being  given  up.  In  tboyear  IGG  Klamininu.<  was 
made  augur  in  the  roam  of  CL  Claudius  deceaised  (Livy, 
xlv.  44).  aftar  whieh  be  ii  no  Jonfar  aMiationad  in  hialaiy. 

FLAHSTEBD.  JOHN.  Tlie  life  of  tha  int  aibono- 
mer  royal  was  known  to  the  world  chiefly  by  the  results  of 
his  labours,  until  the  year  1832,  tiaca  which  time  his 
private  affairs  have  been  brought  to  light  in  an  uncx]M3cted 
manner,  and  have  excited  great  interest,  not  without 
enalins  VMBa  party  feeling  amung  those  who  cultivate  the 
sciences  oonneetod  with  mmmmv.  In  U3i  Mr.  Francis 
Baily  disoimmd  (hat  a  eonridenible  «oneelton  of  Flam- 
steed's  letters  was  in  the  hands  of  a  private  indfvi'^unl  : 
which,  on  being  examined,  was  fuiuid  to  contain  inuc}i 
that  wa»  not  generally  known.  On  searching'  the  Obsi  rvu 
tory  at  Greenwich,  Mr.  Baily  found  a  vast  mass  of  HIS. 
obaervationa,  letters,  and  other  daeimwnt%  in  tlie  hand- 
writing of  Flamatoed  and  hii  ftiend%  oontainimrtlie  curious 
history  of  which  we  shatt  frfw  a  biiof  abatmet  The  tesnlt  of 
this  discovery  was  a  representation  to  the  Board  of  Visitors 
of  the  Royal  Observatory,  who  recommended  the  republi- 
cation of  the  British  Catalogue,  viih  -^tracts  from  the 
'^lapers  of  Flamstetid.  The  Lords  of  the  Admiroltv  having 
decided  to  print  this  at  the  public  expense,  Mr.  Baily 
undertook  the  preparation  of  the  work,  which  appeared  in 
1835k  under  the  title  of  '  An  Account  of  the  Rev.  John 
Flanuteed,  See,  fcop,  to  which  is  added  his  British  Catalogue 
of  Stan,  corrected  and  enlarged.'  From  this  work,  which  is 
certainly  the  most  remarkable  scientific  biography  of  tlie 
present  century,  we  Imve  entirely  drawn  the  materials  of 
this  article.  The  original  account  is  m  part  drawn  by  Mr. 
Baily  from  a  manuscript  by  Flams teod,  headed  '  Self 
Inspection*  by  J.  F^*  wliiab  ii  s  vaxy  intaiMliiv  auto- 
hiogcapbv. 

John  Flanntaed  was  born  at  Denhjr,  near  Derbr,  August 

19,  16-]6.  His  father  was  in  some  business,  it  has  been  said 
that  of  a  maltster ;  he  lost  his  mother  when  very  young. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  caught  cold  while  bathing, 
which  produced  a  weakness  in  the  joints,  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  H«  bagMl  lua  aatbematical  and  ast  ro  n  o- 
uiflal  studies  aft  a  yen  aaiif  aga^  and  ahowed  talents  for 
oonalroeting  astronotnleal  initronients.  In  1 66S  he  vidfad 
Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  a  Mr.  Greatraks,  who 
professed  to  cure  disorders  by  the  touch,  and  of  whose  e.\- 
K'riments  in  [. ond  n  i  curious  account  exists.  [Boyle, 
koBsar.]  Ho  effect  being  produced  on  him  by  this  treat- 
ment,  he  returned  to  Derby,  where  bis  £ither  lived,  and 
wfaara  h«  had  raoaiwMl  hie  edacalian.  HaiahaaontiniMdhia 
otndiea  till  1  m,  and  with  great  auenaM.  In  or  befcre  18f  7 
he  discovered  the  renl  rausf"^  of  the  equation  of  time,  and 
wrote  a  tract  on  liie  subjiji  t,  wliich  was  Bfterwards  appeadtid 
by  Dr.  WalUs  to  his  edituui  ol  tli-  works  of  Horrox, 
published  in  1673.  In  1669  he  mudv  an  astronomical  com- 
munication to  the  Royal  Society  through  01idenbuz&  their 
•eorataiy»floiicaaliiifr  ua  nana  under  tha  anagmn 

J.  AaOMaln  a  Sola  fbndaa. 
whishr  baing  transposed,  gives 

Johannes  Klain-iictjdius : 
this  same  antM^ram  appears  ;n  tho  title-page  of  the  tahU  s 
appended  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere  in  Sir  Jonas  Moore's 
system  of  mathematics,  in  the  preparation  of  which  Flam- 
•leed  had  a  sbaia.  An  answer  from  Oldenburs,  addreaeed 
to  hinuei^  ahowed  him  that  he  was  diaeoTorea,  and  fiom 
that  time,  or  rather  from  the  date  of  a  visit  which  he  very 
shortly  afterwards  paid  to  London,  he  was  in  correspondence 
with  manj  .scientific  men,  but  particularly  with  Sir  Jonas 
Moore,  wbu,  in  1674,  proposed  to  establish  Flamstced  in  a 

Srivate  obserx ator>-,  which  he  inteiHle<l  to  build  at  Chelsea, 
r.  th<-  meun  time  however  the  fuct  of  the  vory  hutge  errors 
to  which  u.strunumical  tabled  were  subjeet  eame  to  the 
notice  of  Charles  on  tbaoecasion  of  a  proposal  made 
by  a  Fieach  senttemaii  flir  finding  the  longitude  fGuaii- 


wicn  OasEKTAffiNnr^  and  that  king  determioed  to  esla- 
blisb  an  observatory.  Flamsteed  was  appointed  astronomer 

ro)al,  nr.  as  the  warrant  ran,  '  astronomical  obaervator.' 
and  carried  on  his  observations  at  the  queen's  house,  in 
Greenwich  Park,  until  the  observatory  was  ready,  which 
was  in  July,  1676.  From  this  time  Mr.  Baily  datea  tha 
commencement  of  modem  astronomy ;  not  caa  aabh  chn- 
aologjr  be  disputed  if  «a  eomridev  that  wa  now  Mm  u 

wtrnwrnkm^A^A^m     rtlaa^iaamtanw    mm    Aln*    mm^Km^   ^nft'ln  ^BtViMln 


Flanuteed's  obaenmtiom  aa  the  eaiKeat  with  whieh  *t 

Ls  desirable  to  compare  those  of  our  day,  and  also 
Flamsteed's  catalogue  is  the  first  which  attained  a  prectsion 
comparable  to  that  of  later  times.  Flutn-ti  i-  i  wi,  m  fart 
Tycho  Brahe  with  a  telescope :  ihero  was  the  same  capa- 
bility of  adapting  instrumental  means,  the  same  sense  of 
the  inadaqmu^  asiating  tahhw^thaaaBiehMif'«Hitinnad 
persetiranee  in  astnd  ouaei  tation.  But  lymo  BtahC  a 
rich  noble,  found  his  exchequer  in  a  king's  purse  ;  while 
Flamsteed,  a  poor  clergyman,  defrayed. the  expenses  of  h;s 
instruments  him-iielf,  ii]}on  an  Hi-paid  salarv  of  one  hundrod 
pounds  a  year.  Up  to  the  year  1684  he  haa  imputed  on  ixmi 
tha  task  of  instructing  two  boys  from  Quist'a  Hoepiti^ 
as  one  of  tha  dtttioa  of  his  poat;  and.  bectdea  thia,  hm  was 
obliged  to  have  laeouiiB  to  prffata  teadiing.  to  meet  tfie 

rharf7t»q  nf  r-irn'int;  on  his  obscrvatinri'^.    At  the  verr  sa-" 
tiuie,  ibal  part  uf  the  public  which  cared  about  the  ma  lie: 
were  beginning  to  miajw  that  ha  ahoold  print  faia  obaa^ 

vatiuns. 

Almost  at  the  outset  of  his  labours  he  waa  ao  wd 
known  thatDr.Baraaid  invited  him  to  become  a  raniliihii 
for  tha  SavifiBn  profeawnhip  of  geometry  at  Onford.  wbsit 

he  declined  to  do.  He  had  at  this  time  nothing  but  s 
sextant  and  clocks  of  Sir  Jonas  Moore's,  and  some  instru- 
ments of  his  own.  He  borrowed  some  from  the  Royal 
Societv,  aud  after  repeatedly  urgiuK  the  government  to 
provide  him  with  an  instrument  fixra  in  the  mehdian.  be 
caused  a  mural  are  to  be  constructed  at  hit  own  oKpnaiii, 
which  waa  elected  in  the  year  1683,  but  proved  a  feilore. 

In  the  mean  time  he  had  taken  orden,  in  1675,  havia; 
in  the  previous  year  obtained  the  det^ree  of  Master  of  Art> 
from  Cambridge.  It  is  not  certainly  known  that  he  ha : 
been  a  student  in  that  university,  though  it  is  certain  til*', 
ho  waa  for  some  months  at  Cambridge  in  1674.  PerbafS 
he  obtained  his  degree  by  the  celeltrity  of  hi»  naiMisa 
condition  of  a  short  residence. 

In  I6S4  his  father  died,  and  ha  was  prasantad  to  a  saml 
living  by  the  Lord-Keeper  North.  Botli  dreumstances  m- 
'Teasing  his  means,  he  resolved  to  be  at  the  expense  of  a  n»"r 
mural  are,  upon  an  assurance  from  the  p>Temment  (which 
was  never  fulfilled)  that  the  outlay  should  be  repaid.  11.  r 
instrumentwas  first  used  in  September,  1689.  and  Irooi  that 
moment  '  everything  whioh  Flamsteed  did,  evaty 
vatioa  whioh  M  uMOt  aviUMd  a  tangible  and  , 
Ibrm,  and  waa  avaiOabla  to  aoma  maful  purpoee.* 
he  died,  thi  g  v  emment  of  the  day  attempted  to  claim  thaw 
instruments  as  public  property. 

The  public  career  of  Flamsteed,  from  this  time  to  tl* 
end  of  his  life,  is  described  when  we  say  that  be  coll«ci«<l 
that  enormous  mass  of  observations  which  fumisbed  the 
flnttraiMnvthfcalakgnaof  theflxedatara;  that  he  made 
those  lunar  ebsertations  on  whieh  Newton  depended  Ibr  At 

illijiitrati'in  nnrl  \  crification  of  his  lunar  theor)' ;  and  thai 
hii  <iriL;i uatril  and  practised  method-*  of  observing  whi.  h 
may  l>o  ^.nd  to  form  the  basis  of  uw^n  lmu|  lov  evi  at  tse 
present  time.  Were  it  not  iiir  the  celebrated  quami 
between  him  on  the  one  side,  and  Newton  and  Halley  on 
the  other,  there  would  haidljba  a  life  of  ao  muoh  wtiio 
aa  that  of  Flamaleed,  whieh  would  aflbrd-ao  Httto  mUffirii 
for  a  popular  acrnunt.  It  is  tn  he  remembered  that 
follort  ifii:,^  IS  ar,  f.r  jyu  ti:  statemunt;  but  on  the  Other  h&ni 
il  IS  nut  one  furiTLilly  iJrawn  i.p  for  the  public,  but  parr.v 
contained  m  the  manuscript  autobiography  which  new 
wat  pattthaJ  by  Flamsteed,  and  ntay  derived  fiuai  Ml 
eonMpaadaaiae  with  hia  ftiandk  Ifany  eonfirmamiy  air- 
ennatuieea  of  tha  general  tenor  of  the  nicts  appear  in  tto 
letters  of  Newton  himself;  and  even  those  who  haw 
(since  the  nubliration  of  Mr.  Baily's  work)  defended  tht 
character  of  Newton,  have  not  attempted  to  invalidate  it 
aowuut,  but  liavi*  miKiUv  confined  thema^lvesi  to  an  ait«afi 
to  show  that  Flamsteed  did  not  appreciate  the  pursuits  of 
Newton.  The  following  ia  a  aketch  of  the  tnuisectioB. 
Newton  had  been  on  terma  of  eoidial  intimacy  with  Fka- 
ateed,  but  a  coolness,  the  cause  «t  whioh  is  not  diaevreraUa 
had  begun  to  exist  in  the  vear  I6M.  In  a  lattoc  to  Ik. 
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all  s  ;ntcaJed  for  puljlit  unon,  Flarastecd  mentioned  his 
having  ituppliad  Newton  with  olMemtions  of  the  moon: 
this  the  latter  took  v«ry  ill,  sajriag^  ia  « latter  to  Flamsleed, 
*  1  dto  not  Ion  to  Iw  piiatfld  om  avwy  oeeuiaa,  nu^ 
%•  AauMd  wuA  tmSai  hf  hni^atn  alwat  imthnwtical 
things;  or  to  be  tlnttght  by  our  own  people  to  ho  trij^in^ 
away  my  time  abnit  them  when  I  should  U'  alm  it  the 
king's  tuMiie-s.'  Ik'fore  this  time  he  liad  furnished 
Newton  with  all  the  lunar  obeervations  which  he  had  made. 

When  Flam«te«d  had  completed  bit  catalogue  (having 
alnadgr  aspended  %WM,  mora  thaa  his  atluyj^  he  began 
to  think  ef  printing  lut  naolta.  But  Flrtn«a  George  of 
"Drninark,  having  heard  of  ihn  ox'ent  of  Flamsteed's 
lubouri,  oflered,  in  1704,  to  bear  the  expense  of  printing. 
A  committee,  consisting  of  Newton,  Sir  Lhristopher  Wren, 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  Dr.  Gregoi^.  and  Mr.  Huberts,  was  a|>- 

EMBtad  to  examiQc  Flainsteed's  papers,  and  reported  ui 
vour  of  prin^Dc  aU  of  tlMo.  laa  tttpwiatatMaaao  of 
llw  printing,      molea  of  iraritnan,  tfce.  was  in  tiw  liaiidt 

of  the  committee,  nntl  not  in  those  of  Flamsteed.  The  latter 
gives  the  di  tml  l1  \  irujub  VLxatiuus  to  whicli  he  was  sub- 
jci'irii,  a;i(l  which  ru'lud  {i\>r  ihu  time)  in  a  demand  that 
Jf'larosteed  should  give  up  a  manuscript  ropy  of  the  cata- 
logue of  stars,  whion  was  the  result  of  the  observations,  and 
was  iBtandad  to  Iw  nttUialiad  at  tho  end.  Iliis  was  done, 
«ftli  ffanMiMtraaeak  vf  Fhunnaod;  bat  tho  eatalogoe  (as 
murh  of  it  as  was  ready)  was  sealed  up ;  and  Flamsteed 
declares  that  he  understood  it  was  to  be  kept  sealed  up 
until  :hc  \vhcile  of  the  rest  'i^  a^  finished.  It  was  thrc«  years 
before  the  Arst  volume  was  printed ;  and  duriug  this  time 
many  small  drciimitaiiwts  occurred  ^vhi('h,  if  Flamsteed  s 
ooiouring  of  tho  IWWO  tnportaat  facts  be  correct,  show  a 
BMOt  dotanniiiod  intantioo  on  tho  part  of  tho  committee  to 
give  annoyance.  Prince  George  died  in  1 708,  before  the 
second  volume  was  begun ;  and  the  office  of  the  committee 
was  gone ;  but  they  still  retained  the  papers  in  their  keeping. 
Flamsteed,  thinking  nothing  fbrther  about  immediate  pub- 
lication, applied  himself  again  to  his  observations.  In 
March,  1710-11,  be  was  surpriaed  bv  being  told  that  the 
seal  of  his  catalogtio  had  bora  hcokoo,  and  that  it  was 
going  through  tho  prfoi,  Flamsteed  immediately  obtained 
an  interview  with  Dr.  Arbuthnott,  who  assured  him  that 
II  nic  nf  it  ',7as  printed  Thi^  ,vas  not  the  fact;  for  in  a 
lew  days  Flamsteed  hinisell  received  several  printed  sheets, 
and  learned  that  Halley  had  publicly  exhibited  others  in  a 
ooffee-houae,  and  boasted  of  the  pains  be  bad  taken  in  cor- 
recting their  errors.  The  result  was,  that  in  1712  appeared 
the  book  known  bgr  tho  namo  of  UaUey,  and  ontitled '  His- 
toriB  Caleatii  lihri  duo,*  fee.  Fhnaateod,  aateoodiogly  im 
tatcd  by  thf  oitndiiot  of  Newton  and  Halley,  and  bei:iL;  nut 
naturally  of  &  geaile  t*;inper,  now  kept  no  terms  wli.ii.iot  \tf 
with  either.  Newton  had  recommended  tbo  .]  loiniment 
of  a  board  of  visitors  for  the  Observatory  (made  up  of  mem- 
hois  of  the  Royal  Society),  and  Flamateed  was  summoned 
to  tho  Royal  Sodoty,  October  3«,  1711,  tor  know  if  hU 
inatranonta  (hii  own  property)  were  in  order,  lea  Here 
a  warm  quarrel  arose.  Flamsteed  declared  to  Newton  that 
he  had  been  robbed  of  his  labours,  and  Newton  cailtd 
Flamste«(l  >arious  names,  of  which  pupvy  was  the  least. 
Newton  reminded  Flamsteed  tliat  he  liau  received  IWL  a 
year  for  thirty-six  years,  and  Flamsteed  asked  Newton 
what  ho  had  dono  Ihr  WU,  a  nok  vliioh  ha  hod  loooived 
ainee  ho  o«bo  to  London.    FlaaHtead  dtargod  Nowton 

with  having  lirnknn  the  wal  of  his  catalogue,  and  Newton 
replied  that  he  had  tho  queen's  order-  After  this  interview, 
Flam-itetjii  resolved  to  print  all  his  observations,  &a  at  his 
own  expense,  and  applied  to  Newton  for  tho  manuscript  of 
1 75  sheets  of  observations  which  were  in  Uo  hands.  The 
demand  was  refhaodkUd  Flamatcod  axDmoneed  legal  pro- 
ceedings for  their  reeOMry.  The  reault  of  the  suit  ia  not 
known  ;  but  Flamsteed  states  that  Newton  at  last  delivered 
all  the  contested  manuscript  to  Halley.  Tho  additional 
«3xpenso  cauNd  to  riawatiBil  hf  this  aot  of  Nowlan  waa 
obout  200/. 

Queen  Anne  died  in  1714,  and  tho  earl  of  Hali&x.  New- 
ton's great  suppocior  at  court,  in  1714.  Flamateed  was 
now  stronger  with  tha  government  Aan  hia  opponents; 
and  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  at  his  request,  surrendered 
all  thot  remained  of  Halley's  edition  (i^ut  300  copies  out 
(if  4(10 »  to  mirrcv.  Thf::-.i:;  hia  immediately  committed 
(Hi  y^rV)  10  the  tl&tuus  — a  sacrifice,  as  he  calls  it,  to  hea- 


aAenrards  formed  part  of  his  first  volume.  From  thia  tmw 
to  his  death,  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  December, 
1719,  he  was  occupied  in  printing  liis  'Historia  Osleatis,* 
whiohilMrrafarthiB  did  not  livo  to  finish.  It  was  completed 
by  hk  widow,  with  tho  aid  of  Kr.  Croathwait,  his  assutant, 
und  hi?  frienrl  tho  ccJphrafed  Abraham  Sharp,  and  was 
published  in  1725.  Ihu  maps,  known  by  the  name  of 
rlamsteed's  Atlas,  were  suptr.nt en  Jed  by  the  same  persons. 
The  '  Historia  Ckslratis  Britanmca'  contains  a  oomploto 
account  of  tho  instruments  and  methods  employed,  togethsr 
with  a  huns  nsss  of  sidtnoV  lunar,  and  planataiy  oIm«v»> 
tions,  and  tha  nault  of  the  fbmcr,  namely,  dio  BHtish 
Catalogue.  This  work  sectn^  tn  t:^  to  occupy  the  same 
place  in  practical  aslrononi)  which  tiie  Principia  of  Newton 
holds  in  the  theoretic  1 1  [  urt 

The  very  singular  story  of  which  we  have  given  an  out- 
Uue  did  not,  as  might  be  suppcKsed,  appear  without  comment 
from  the  admiMn  of  Nowton'a  moral  ohanetor.  Mr.  Bo^jr. 
in  a  supplement  to  hb  acoonnt  of  Flamateed,  haa  eondniioo 

all  the  various  replies  fif  so  fhovare  to  he  called)  into  four,  to 
L».i€li  of  which  he  Lab  gaeu  a  iLjuinder.  To  us  it  seems  that 
the  hrNt  iluiH  i  f  the  articles  are  utterly  irrelevant,  unless 
it  be  demanded  as  a  postulate,  that  any  one  had  a  right  to 
treat  Flamsteed  in  siij  way  whidi  covld  he  iioved  to  he 
fcr  tho  good  of  soienee, 

1.  Ittt  asid  timt  nanMoed  did  not  amneewte  Newton's 
lunar  theory.  2.  That  he  showed  unwillingness  to  furnish 
Nowton  with  the  reaui^ite  lunar  observations.  3.  That  he 
raised  frivolous  and  vexatious  objections  to  the  printing. 
4.  That  the  committee  had  a  right  to  break  the  seal  of  the 
packet. 

To  which  it  may  be  answorad,  1.  That  very  Itaw  of  that 
day  appreeiatod  Newton*a  lunar  theory,  and  that  the  aame 

theory,  as  exhibited  in  the  first  edition  of  the  '  Principia* 
(for  the  second  was  not  published  till  after  the  quarrel), 
contained  several  points  which  were  contradicted  by  obser- 
vation, or,  as  Flamsteed  says,  '  rejected  bv  the  heavens.' 
2.  That  it  can  be  proved,  from  Flamsteeds  lists  of  observa- 
tions and  from  the  correspondence  of  both  partiaii  that  tho 
bktter  f\irnished  Newton  witb  eveiy  lunar  OmorVKtlsilwfakli 
he  had  made;  and  that  were  it  not  aobhowaa  under  no 
obligation  to  supply  lunar  observationa  to  any  one.  3.  That 
Flamsteed,  besides  depositing  the  imperfecf  catalogue  and 
the  17j  sheets  of  observations,  appears,  from  the  whole  cor- 
respondence and  from  his  subsequent  exertions  when  he 
began  to  print  fur  himself,  to  have  been  earnestly  desirous 
of  expedition. 

Withngard  to  the  bieaking  of  tho  seal,  it  is  aaaerted 
that  the  oontonta  were  public  property.  Thia  exeoso  did 

not  occur  to  the  mind  of  rfewton  himself,  who,  according  to 
Flamsteed,  only  pleaded  the  queen's  order.  But  the  mere 
fact  of  the  catalogue  having  been  sealed  j  n  .  t  h  a  1 1 1 1 1  tm  was 
some  understood  reason  for  its  not.  being  immediately  sub- 
mitted to  the  iMpectbn  of  tho  ooomittae.  Ill  as  ws  hava 
heard  somestod,  tho  dopoait  waa  «  pMn  on  the  put  of 
Flamiteed  that  die  nunraaeriiit  should  no  printed,  and  tf 
he  refused  to  fulfil  tills  pledge,  undoubtedly  the  committee 
were  justified  in  breaking  the  seal.  But  supposing  it  to  bo 
so,  we  may  contend  that  the  commitlcu  m  such  a  case  ought 
not,  as  men  of  honour,  to  have  touched  the  seal,  until  they 
had  first  asoeVlahMd.  bv  the  fullest  notice  given  to  Flam- 
steed, that  he  was  vnwilling  to  Atlfll  the  piwiooa  stipula- 
tion. It  seems  to  ns,  on  the  wMo,  that  the  ease  fi  ladior 
strong  agiiinst  Newton  and  Halley,  and  that  their  cause 
has  Leiiu  hurt,  since  the  publication  of  the  preceding  details, 
by  the  attempt  to  dt-feMil  wiici't  [mlj:a!ijn  waa  hai'lly  tenable. 
It  is  by  no  means  true  that  high  intellect  and  high  moral 
senao  mat  exist  together ;  and  if,  as  Mr.  Baily  surmises, 
fifty  yean  ago  the  editocs  of  the  '  General  Diclkoary'  oould 
not  state  what  they  knew  of  the  (luarrel  ftom  tiie  fear  that 
an  exposure  of  Newton  would  injure  their  work,  we  see,  in 
the  recent  puDlication,  a  gratifying  proof  of  a  better  spirit. 

Among  tiic  matter:;  outlined  in  Mr.  Bsily's  ]i:r-nu  c  is 
a  complete  refutation  of  a  story  derived  from  a  provmcml 
history,  that  Flamsteed,  when  very  young,  was  convicted  of 
highway  robbery,  and  that  a  pardon  wna  found  among  his 
papers.  On  searching  the  reooidl,  no  snob  pardon  is  found 
entered,  and  various  other  circumstances  msko  it  physically 
impossible  that  Flamsteed  could  have  been  thus  engaged 
at  the  time  stated. 

FLANDERS,  EAST,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Bsl- 
veii[>  truth— reserving  only  about  ninety-seven  sheets  ofj  gium,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Zealand,  on 


each,  which  oad  boon 
P  a  No  Ml. 


as  ho  vaihod,  sod  which 


the 


hy  South  Brabant  and  Antwerp,  on  the  south  hy 
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Hmin&ult,  and  on  tbe  west  by  Watt  Flander*.  It  extends 
fh>m  60°  42'  to  61°  82'  N.  Ut.  and  from  3"  26  to  4*>  26' 
S.  long. 

Beet  FlMidea  ii  politiwilly  divided  into  mx  depert- 

Aljst,  containing  S  towns  and  74  eommoiMS. 
Oudenardflb        w       i       n       H  n 
Eecloo,  w       \       „       if  m 

Ghent,  w       1  76  w 

•UNidubt^        m        *        n        »  n 

-       1      •  M 


n  towns  find  273  commune. 

The  nrincipel  towns  arc  Ghent,  the  capital,  Alost,  Oudo- 
Darde,  Dejrnie.  Becloo,  Grammont,  Lokt  ieti,  St.  Nicholas, 
iVioove.  Renttx,  andTermonde,  or  Dendermond.  [Ghent; 
Attmt;  OvDBNAtiDB;  Eecixw;  GaAUMOMt;  Lottun; 
0t.  Nicholas;  Rknaix;  TemioiIdb.1 

Deynze,  about  9  miles  south-west  from  Ghent,  and  It 
niilcs  north  nurlh-wosl  fnun  Oudcnarde,  near  to  the  western 
border  of  the  province,  is  a  very  antient  lu«Ti :  it  was  sacked 
by  tlio  Normans  in  feSO,  and  was  bouglit  by  Count  Robert 
ef  Flanden  in  1316.  It  contained  in  1630  a  population  of 
iUA,  livinf^  fn  546  houses,  the  town  contains  two  churches, 
ftnur  school*,  a  town-hall,  and  a  orison.  It  j*  <L  ^l*f  of 
mtaeh  tradi;.  and  is  celebrated  for  the  quali^ef  tM  Offlftva 
which  in  mailc  in  13  ilisi  I'.lerics :  a  great  pilrtof  ttM  InhSr 
bitantB  are  employed  in  linen- weaving. 

Ninove  is  situated  20  miles  south-east  fromObait,  and 
lU  milw  west  ftom  Brussels,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  IX-n- 
der.  It  b  a  wett-built  town,  containing  816  houses  and 
4409  inhabitants.  There  are  two  churches  end  a  chapel,  a 
town-liall,  an  hospital,  and  ten  schools.  Tne  principal 
trades  i:aiTitMi  on  are  in  giain,  flux,  linen,  and  oil ;  tluTO 
are  lour  salt-refinenes,  seven  llax-mills,  some  pitti  i  ics,  to- 
bacco-manufactories, and  oil  milU.  The  town  ow  e;,  its  ori- 
gin to  the  Goths,  who  built  the  easUe  in  41 1 :  it  was  enclosed 
with  walls  in  1194. 

The  principal  rivers  that  tiwrene  thw  mmilee  we  the 
Schelde,  the  Lys.  and  the  Dender.  It  fa  ftifther  watered 
by  several  smaller  .streauis  and  brooks,  all  of  whirh  arc  tri- 
butaries to  thoJScbelde  and  the  trade  of  tho  provmcc  is 
flwilitated  by  many  canals,  the  most  important  of  which  arc 
Sow  ftom  Bruges  to  Gbent,  from  Ghent  to  the  Neuzen 
eanalf  ana  the  Moerwart  canal,  which  branoheaoiT  ftom  the 
last-mentionod  canad  five  miles  north  from  GbeaW  Mid  joins 
the  river  Durme  at  Splettersputte. 

East  Flanders  is  low  and  Icvol.  In  many  parts  of  the 
province  there  are  beds  of  peat,  which  are  wurked,  and  sup- 
flydteap  fuel  to  the  inhabitants,  beividcs  which  iliu  u-lies 
■n  tted  as  a  dressing  for  tbe  soil.  Animal  and  vegetable 
ifimtM,  m  •  itato  «  li%b  jwnrvetfan.  an  often  bund  in 
peat-befli. 

^tije  chief  prodoetions  of  the  earth  an  wheat,  rye,  barley, 

oats,  potatoes,  flax,  hemp,  hops,  madder,  and  tobacco. 
There  is  but  little  wood  of  large  growth  in  the  province; 
plantations  for  fire-wood  and  hop-poles  are  of  freuuent 
occurrence.  Oaks  aro  planted  for  tbe  sake  of  the  bark, 
and  are  cut  down  before  the^r  attain  any  considerable  size. 

The  draught-horses  bred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghent 
and  Alost  aro  large,  well-formed,  and  powerftd  animals. 
Many  of  these  horses  are  used  in  London  for  drawinq;  the 
drays  of  brewer*.  Oxen  are  seMoiii  Ubwl  in  Flanders  for 
purpoitcs  of  labour.  The  province  oonlains  'J8.00U  horses, 
lgO,900  homed  cattle, and  35,000  sheep,  estimated  in  round 
nunbem. 

The  population  of  East  FlaadaBat  thebesiiniiig  of  1S33 
•unounted  to  74S.793,  oCwkBlB  IIMIS  iBhWNtMltlM  towns, 
and  561.980  the  rml  AMriolfc  Tho  births  and  dwths 
ID  1839  weiw— 

«   •   ,  1S.M1 

•  «  .  iijtn 

.    .    .  9,226 

•  .    .  9,494 

 is,m 

Varions  nnttftalaM  tM  eorriod  on  ia  the  ptoviBee. 
Coarse  hempen  doths  are  made  bv  the  weaen  ind  yonng 

persons  in  tne  country  districts.  Lace,  to  which  the  name 
of  Valenciennes  has  bc«n  applied,  i-t  made  principally  at 
Ghent,  Alost,  and  St.  Nicholas.  Tulle,  or  bobnin-net  lace, 
has  be«n  intiodneeA  of  late  yeani.  Silk- weaving  is  pniBOOd 


or  tho  pfw- 

potteries,  sugar  rp- 
In  1834  there  wen 


at  Gbent  and  Bt  HiflholiS. 
and  wo(dlen-dotbs  aro  nado  hi 

vinctr,  which  also  contains 
fineries,  distilleries,  and 
fifty-seven  steam-engii 
phnetpally  at  Ghent. 

Tho  eifil  aovemment  of  tho  fonhM  is  odninistared  by  a 
governor,  w  bo  resides  at  Ghent  Cbnrts  of  oaiie  are  held 
at  Ghent,  Oudenarde.  and  TOrannAk  A  ooort  of  appeal, 
which  has  jurisdiction  likewise  over  the  adjoining  provmoe 
of  West  Flandeni.  is  established  at  Ghent.  That  city  isalsa 
the  seat  of  a  bishop.  The  number  of  schools  in  which  dailf 
instruction  it  given  is  762,  of  which  158  are  in  the  towiu, 
and  604  in  tho  oonntrjr  districU.  The  number  of  seholan 
ii-equenting  these  schools  in  Februaty,  1881.  WOO  t8bf8t 
boys  and  23,427  giris,  together  62,177.  Tboro  is  Obnal 
Ghent  a  normal  school,  supported  by  the  government 
Besides  the  daily  schools  there  are  many  in  whu  h  instruc- 
tion is  given  on  Sunday ;  one  of  these,  established  in  l  ^  lo. 
receives  1400  boys  and  1600  girls,  at  the  annual  co»t  of 
340/.,  raised  by  voluntarT  eonUibutions. 

PLAMOBR8.  W£8T,  a  pravinee  of  Boifiim,  hoowiod 
on  the  noHh  and  porth-east  by  tbe  North  tea;  on  the 
east  by  Zealand  and  East  Flanders;  on  the  south-east  by 
Hainault;  on  the  south,  south-west,  and  west,  by  France. 
It  lies  between  50"  41'  oad  M*  tS'N.  Ist, 
B"  88'  and  9'  80'  B.  long. 
Ihfa  pMftaMO  Is  divifid  iMo  < 
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15  towns  sad  SC9< 

Tlie  principal  towns  are  Bruges,  Dizionde,  Courtray. 
Ypre-s  Iseghem,  Menin,  Nieuport,  Ostend,  Popenngbe. 
Roulers,  Thieli,  Thourout.  Fumes,  Wamelon,  and  Wemek 
[Bruois;  CommuT;  Ynm;  louaui;  Mnmii;  Oee- 
end;  PomunwRf  Ikniunsi  Thtiuir;  TVnosHMt; 

FURNBS.] 

Dixmude,  a  town  containint;  .1189  inhabitants,  is  sito- 
ated  1*.  miles  f,ouih-west  from  Bruges,  on  the  right  bonk  of 
the  Ysero.  This  placie  was  no  more  than  a  hamlet  uati 
958,  when  Baldwin  111.  caused  it  to  be  walled  iiu  It  wai 
fortified  in  1270,  and  early  in  tbo  flfteontb  century  it  ei^joyoi 
so  many  privileges,  that  greot  nmnhon  of  inbabttanto  wmt 
attraeted  to  it,  and  it  became  necessary  to  enlarge  the  towa. 
This  place  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  I3S3,  and  s 
similar  calamity  befel  it  in  1j13,  when  the  town  hall  and 
more  than  300  houses  were  burnt.  Uixmude  contains  s 
fine  parish  church,  a  chapel,  a  hospital,  and  two  orphaa- 
houses.  Tbo  prineipal  trade  oonsistt  in  oftieultaral  produee 
the  butter  sold  there  is  highly  eateemoa. 

Nieuport,  a  fortified  port,  but  linle  freqnontod  ooonSbj 
fishermen,  is  situated  about  6}  miles  north- west  fteei 
Furnes,  and  19  miles  south-west  fVom  Bruges,  with  both 
which  places  it  communicates  by  means  of  canab.  Nieu- 

Crt  was  formerly  a  hamlet,  dependent  on  tbe  town  of 
nnbaisydobwhiehwoBdsatroToa  by  aatonsin  ins.  la 
tbo  notl  oontniylho  hoAonr  was  eonstmotodk  old  hw  IMk 
and  little  tbe  place  took  the  (brm  of  o  town,  wbon  h 
received  the  neme  of  Novus  Portus,  or  Nionport.  It  was 
surrounded  by  walls  and  a  ditch  in  the  fourteenth  eenturr 
and  was  reduced  to  ruins  by  tbe  English  in  \3S3,  but 
rebuilt  and  fortified  two  years  after  by  Philip  tbe  Bold,  li 
WM  besieiBd  in  1488  by  tho  Ftoneh.  and  wassiii  luosftilly 
dsftsidod.  oHfaoogh  thMo  fhn«  oatoulted  by  iho'li  i  ws^w. 
The  battle  of  Nieuport,  in  whieh  the  Archduke  Albort  ons 
defeated  by  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  was  fought  in  1001 
near  to  this  town:  it  was  taken  by  the  French  in  \7i>. 
1792,  and  1794.  The  population  at  the  beginning  of  183* 
consisted  of  3038  persona,  of  whom  1460  were  inaless  a»a 
1678  ftmalea.  The  town  il  ttnt  thno  eantainod  »» 
honoest  thoro  is o hondsoow ehnrth,  a ehopsi  » tovm-haU. 
two  hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  an  arsenaL  At 
fisheries,  and  especially  the  herrint^  fishery,  is  the  vert 
considerable  branch  of  industry  carried  on. 
Wameton  standi  on  tho  loft  bank  of  the       six  i 
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iMiirtouth-eMtfrMB  Yprea.  Thia  place  Mongod  formerly 
lo  m  fktnOy  of  the  aame  name  with  itself,  and  it  was  rortififU 
ill   1127.     At  the  bt'^^iniiing  of  lf,;i<  it  lontained 
hoiuMi  and  6614  ioh^itaut»,  of  whom  2/^6  wtre  mules, 
uid  S8&8  female*. 

Wtrvkk  ii  sitiMlid  m  Om  bft  bank  «f  tb«  Lyi,  bj 
vhieh  it  is  wpaimtod  frooi  Vkvnsat  it  li  mwn  miks  Mutti* 
east  from  Ypres.  Thf  population  in  1830  was  '  if-l  :  vii. 
2S>'J6  males,  and  '2«ub  temalcs.  The  number  i,L  liuu&eH 
was  then  939. 

The  priiidpal  rivers  of  the  proTinoe  are  the  Lyt,  the 
Schelde,  and  the  Ysete.  The  Lys  has  its  wurce  in  the 
dsparlMMlt  of  tb»  Fta  da  Calaia,  in  France.  It  enters 
W«at  Plandera  near  Wameton,  puMM  in  a  nortb-eaat 
diroction  across  ilio  bj\.tlu:rri  part  of  the  province,  and 
enters  East  Flanders  near  Deytue.  The  Scholdo  forms 
the  aouth-eastem  boundary  of  the  provinec.  separating  it 
Aon  Hainaulu  T\m  Ysare  rises  in  tb*  dewurtmeot  Du 
Nofd.  in  F^oe;  «alwing  the  prorioM  of  West  Fl«nd«i« 
near  to  Rousbrugge,  it  flow*  north  east  to  Dixmudf!,  nnr! 
thence  norih-wcikt  to  Nionport.  \^  in.  ro  it  joui^  ui-j  sua. 
There  are  several  other  ;:[< un nk  r^ble  stream-  m  the 
province,  and  the  oommunications  botweeo  diflereut  plocw 
ire  facilitated  by  means  o(  navigable  canals :  the  most  im- 
portant ef  ib«aa»  ibaaanalaSnvMnOhMit  and  Brums, 
and  Oitend.  Donkitk.  Tianet,  and  Nieoport  The 

con.stVtf  tlir  prrivrncc  is  r.in>tant'  v  throatcnccl  with  encrtiaoh- 
mt-nta  frotu  liiu  at.i,  lu  jiroisiiu  wiiicli  uiiceabuijj  vigiluut^ 
antl  activity  ar<>  rt'quirod. 

The  soil  of  West  Flanders  is  in  general  sandy,  particu< 
laHf  towudt  tka  sea.  Brick  earth,  pipe-clay,  and  peat 
tapes,  arc  also  found  in  diflbrent  places.  The  sand  u  in 
seme  jmrts  covered  with  a  stratum  of  ve^table  mould,  but 
ui  miiat  other  parts  thi  ^il  i,  m  ry  liglit  and  poor.  The 
whole  pruvinoe  is  a  ploin,  with  iicarc«l^  a  smug  K^und  to 
break  the  view.  Wheat,  aalii  flax,  rape,  trefoiH  turnips, 
t-arrots.  petatoM,  aod  tofaaooi^  a«»  all  eulUvated.  Tba 
'iuality  of  IIm  tabaeao  laisad  in  the  neigkboarhood  of 
W'crvick  is  much  esteemed. 

Tiierc  are  coi,siderabiu  woods  \n  the  de|»artment  ol  lli  uj^es, 
Ypres,  .ind  Courlray.  the  ^atcst  part  of  which  woods 
belong  to  tlic  i-tate.  The  pnncipal  trees  are  the  birob,  oak, 
ash.  hornbeam,  ehn,  beech,  poplar,  pine,  plane,  Imie.  larch, 
ehaaiMat.  aad  eUar  WiUena  aie  tHqvMXlf  scan,  but 
aiwnTS  aa  polkida. 

The  horses  of  the  provrnpc  are  Urge  imJ  heavy.  £t  only 
for  drnnght ;  there  are  about  'i4,0W  m  the  province.  Of 
Jiorned  rattle  there  are  190,000,  which  exceed  the  wants  of 
the  iBbabitaiUa.  Many  aian  am  aeoerdingljr  ftiiansd  and 
sold,  and  a  eonsidanU*  <|aantit]r  of  kutlsr  is  made  for 
asi^rtation.    There  sre  about  40.000  sheep. 

The  population  of  West  Flanders  in  Iti36  was  615,V)04. 
Tho  numbers  of  births,  marriagaa^  HlA  d«il]H^  ttM  pre- 
ceding year,  were  as  follows :-~ 

IB  oonnliy  •  8|I41 

 U,Ui 

-In  towns  .  2,801 


In  country  7,662 


-tO,AS5 

tl,7tf 
4354 


In  country 


2,446 

5,739 


8.1W 


16.356 

A  great  proportioa  of  the  inhabitants  uf  the  urovinoe  are 
employed  in  spinning  flax,  and  weavintt  ami  bleacbinsr 
imeiu   The  mannfta&ra  is  aitoaatbor  a  iniMtio  ona,  and 

earriad  an  in  the  ikna-houMa  imting  winter,  and  al  other 

fini*;*  when  the  npfratioiis  of  the  field  arc  ntHti-arilv  in- 
itu-rupted.  Dauia&k  and  table-linen  arit  made  in  ilit-  towns 
uf  Courtmy  and  Bru^.  Miu-h  laoe  is  made  ut  Bruges, 
Yppaa*  Gourtray.  and  Ifenin.  the  thread  for  which  is  spun 
at  GboaCnyt.  More  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  population  of 
Hrugi^  sure  said  to  be  engaged  in  this  manufocture.  and 
tnorw  nc*  iOO  sebaols  in  iIm  town  in  vhiek  the  art  of  lace- 


making  is  regularly  taught.    There  are  in  tk«  province  71 

establishments  for  dyeing;  the  lori^t  arc  at  Courtray, 
Bruges,  Poperinghe,  and  Houlers.  Woollen  cloths,  mostly 
of  homely  quality,  fitted  for  the  u&e  of  the  working  clattiacsi, 
are  made  at  Bruges,  Ytircs,  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
uovinoe:  tba  wool  employed  is  all  of  domestic  growth 
11m  principal  articles  imported  arc  grocories,  dyeing  drugs, 
molals,  timber,  wine,ana  salt;  the  cxyi  ronsist  chietiy 
of  linens,  lace,  liMced-oil,  rape-oil,  gi  ui  ^^  horned  cattle, 
arvl  i^raiii. 

Agriculture.  Flandeni  wa<>  remarkable  for  the  cultivation 
of  itii  soil  long  before  any  other  country  tiorth  of  the  Alpo 
or  Py  reuees.  This  was  tba  natural  oonseauence  of  its  oooi* 
mercial  prosperity:  and  aUhougb  very  little  change  has 
taken  place,  and  very  few  uuproveracnts  have  been  liirr  >- 
duced  for  more  liuui  a  oeulury,  ii  still  rauks  foremost 
amongst  agricultural  countries. 

It  is  not  the  riohnaia  of  the  soil  whiok  ia  the  oause  of  the 
abundant  barvesis  which  the  Flamiib  peaaanta  reap,  but 
their  indefalii^al.lc  i-irlu-try.  Tlia  creator  part  of  the  hind 
in  Flanders  i>,  u«iluialiy  poor  ;  aiuf  ui  extensive  dl^trlclj^ 
which  now  have  the  appearance  of  tlie  greatcist  nchncas  al 
harvest  time,  the  original  soil  was  once  little  better  than 
the  blowing  sandis  which  are  met  with  in  the  ncighboUTi 
hood  of  the  sea.  Neither  is  it  a  geniai  dunate  vhicb  brinn 
forward  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  abundaaoe;  for  the 
climate  inferior  to  that  of  Franco  or  the  southern  parts  of 
Germany;  and  if  there  are  not  so  many  or  so  sudden 
changes  of  weather  as  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  tlie  w  in- 
tos  are  longer  and  mate  severe.  The  average  icmperature 
in  summer  may  be  samewhat  higher  than  m  the  counties 
which  He  in  the  same  parallels  in  Sngland,  and  the  time  of 
harv  est  F;oniewhat-ear.icr ;  but  this  does  not  make  a  differ 
ence  of  more  tlian  a  ueek  in  the  uuitunty  of  cvor\  kind  of 
grain.  I'lie  winters  are  more  severe,  ui  ordinary  )eiui>,  aii4 
the  buow'  he^  lunger  on  thegtuund- 

Th«  soil  may  m  divided  wto  (wa  classes.  The  first  con 
sists  «r  the  allttvkd  claJ^leams  near  the  ooost ;  the  seeoud, 
of  various  sands  and  light  loarns  which  arc  found  in  the  in- 
terior. The  most  fertilf  is  ll;at  of  the  low  lands  which  h«v« 
been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  einliankincnlb ;  it  chieliy 
composed  of  a  muddy  deposit  mixed  with  iragments  of  ma- 
rine sbatta  and  fine  sea-sand.  These  lands  are  called  pol- 
der^  and  thatr  great  natural  fertility  causes  them  to  be  cui- 
tivalad  with  len  art  and  induary  than  those  lands  which 
are  much  jnf*  1 1  r 

The  culttvaliQo  in  the  poldeiB  has  nothing  remarkable  to 
entitle  it  to  much  notice.  Barley  seems  peculiarly  buited  to 
the  soil,  and  veiy  hean  oma  of  thia  grain  are  obtained; 
especially  in  those  polders  whieh.  having  bean  more  lately 
L-inliaiiki't].  lire  not  murli  rxhausted.  Bight  and  even  ten 
quarters  jjcr  .uut:  Uavt'  U:en  obtained  with  little  or  uo 
manure ;  and  the  second  crop  of  barley  sown  in  sticoessioii 
has  oiien  been  the  beat.  Oats  are  al^  very  productive  and 
of  good  qndiqr,  turn  tan  to  twelve  quarters  per  acre.  Bnt 
Ikwe  heavy  cropa  soon  reduce  tlte  natural  fortility,  and  aAv 
a  ftw  years  the  [oodace  is  greatly  dhnhiishad,  and  the  land 
r-iiuii  cs  til  be  recruited  by  manure  and  cleansed  by  fallows. 
The  usual  rotation  of  crops  ui  the  pcldcrs  consi>,ts  of, — 
1.  Winter  barley  after  a  fallow;— Beans;  .1.  Wheat:— 
4i  Flax;— A.  Qsnw;— 6.  Potatoes.  If  the  potatoes  have  a 
fovea rable  season,  and  the  land  can  be  cleared  of  weeds, 
the  rotation  begins  again  without  a  fallow  year :  but  this  is 
seldom  the  case,  and  the  .ana  is  usually  fallowed  once  in 
six  years.  The  crops  here  uuii.;  iin-  I  are  ui  iM>iobally  varied 
according  to  ciruum^1tances  and  tnaiiurc,  a.s  well  as  the  small 
quantity  of  dung  mwk  on  the  farm  will  permit.  Tlie  pol- 
oar  formmr  saldraa  thtnka  of  purebasiug  manure ;  and  even 
the  ashes  made  by  burning  weeds  are  usually  soM.  to  be 
sent  to  the  p:_n  ict  ^antly  nils,  ivliort  ilieir  cfTects  are  mora 
perceptible.  Tht)  keep  ^  iutlicieiu  number  of  hor^s  tc 
till  the  land,  and  often  put  lour  to  a  pluu^'h.  wlncii  is  liie 
onrnmnn  tuin-viost  plough,  thececalled  the  Wairuon  plough. 
If  thia  numbar  is  not  abwlntoly  naoaaiary.  lhay  ovarlook 
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the  Mving  which  might  be  effected,  and  pride  tliemielTeB 

on  the  fat  and  sleek  appearancse  of  their  team.  No  more 
eows  are  kept  than  are  necessary  for  the  suiiply  of  the 
feaily;  and  for  want  of  winter  provision  fur  cattle  few  oxen 
an  stalled.  The  dung  is  mixed  m  hcape^  and  turned 
ffvar  befm  it  ii  cairied  upoa  the  land.  There  are  no  tanks 
ft>  Moetm  the  urine,  thn  tnanure  not  being  thought  so  use- 
ful in  heavy  soils  as  in  tlic  light.  In  short,  the  agriculture 
of  the  polders  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  interior,  and  not 
much  advanced  before  that  uf  the  ather  nati^  l.^  m  Kurope. 
It  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  Kent  and  Essex  un  similar 
soils.  When  the  polders  have  hen  too  much  exhausted 
thtf  are  frequently  laid  down  to  graai;  and  in  a  fbw  years 
a^ary  rich  pasture  ia  prodddad.  xC  iuataadof  aoving  only 
a  few  refuse  )uiy  seeds  fmm  the  lofls,  proper  gnus  seeds 
were  sown,  after  the  land  has  been  cleaned  by  a  fallow,  the 
pasture  would  much  sooner  coin e  to  perfe<  lion,  and  several 
years  would  be  saved;  but  the  improved  modes  of  oonvort- 
mg  arable  land  into  pasture,  so  advantageously  practised  in 
die  north  of  Sngland  and  in  Scotland,  an  alnioat  antirely 
nnknowninllandeia.  Tlia  extent  ofthalbnna  in  the  polders 
is  from  100  to  250  acres.  The  fumers  in  general  are  in 
good  circumstances  and  the  buildings  substantial.  There 
formerly  existed  a  curious  mode  of  letting  farms,  w  hich  still 
remains  in  some  few  places.  The  farmer  hirvd  the  build- 
ings  and  a  portion  of  the  land  on  his  own  account,  and  the 
lamaiwter  he  undortook  to  cultivate  on  a  joint  account  with 
thn  owner:  diat  ji^  he  did  all  the  mA,  and  the  produee 
waa  aold  on  the  ground:  half  of  it  went  to  the  ftroer  and 
half  to  the  landlord.  No  scheme  could  be  more  ingenionsty 
devisjnl  to  bring  down  the  fertility  rf  thr  ;  f  r  it  is  i  vi 
dent  that  all  the  manure  would  go  to  that  piut  oi  winch  the 
farmer  had  the  whole  produce.  Accordingly  this  arrange- 
ment could  only  lost  for  a  short  time,  and  on  the  newly 
embanked  laitd^. 

The  ak  of  the  poldera  ia  uahaaltl^*  and  all  thoaa  who  are 
noe  iniired  to  the  dUnale  are  inbjeet  to  Ibven  and  agues. 
On  this  urcimnt  land  lets  at  a  lower  rn'r,  an'l  ihr  wnijes 
of  labour  ;ir.'  higher  in  the  polders  tliaa  in  more  hualtby 
districts. 

In  the  interior  of  East  and  West  Flanders  the  soil  varies 
considerably  ;  but  the  principal  part  is  of  a  sandy  nature. 
The  sand*  and  a  heavier  loam  whieh  acanselT  deserwa  the 
name  of  day,  are  fbund  mueh  intermlzed,  ymvA  u  owine 

to  an  alternation  of  layers  of  sand  and  loam,  which  arc  finmn 
by  digging  to  a  considerable  depth.  These  layers  are  not  of 
great  thickness:  huI  tlie  accidental  eircumstaoK-  of  the 
washing  away  of  the  sand  in  some  places,  and  the  deposi- 
tions ttom  the  rivers  in  others,  easily  aeootints  tot  this 
tariety.  Some  of  the  elevations,  whiob  are  no  where  oon- 
iidenwle,  eonsist  of  a  very  poor  sand,  and  suggest  the  idea 
of  their  having  once  been  the  sands  of  the  sea  blown  into 
hills,  as  is  obsetTable  on  the  coast.  These  hills,  if  they  may 
be  so  called,  are  n.iiLirully  so  barren.  ili:it  they  were,  not 
very  long  since,  covered  with  heath  or  at  best  pUnted  with 
ir-trees.  But  they  have  gradtuUy  been  cultivated  and  ini- 
noved.  and  enlyjs  few  remain  in  their  oiipnal  state  of 
heath  or  wood.  Tbaie  elevations  of  the  andaee  ba\-e  de- 
termined the  course  of  the  prinotpal  riven^  and  the  hollow 
or  basin  in  which  each  of  these  flows  is  marked  with'some 
peculiarity  of  soil.  Thus  the  basin  in  which  the  Schelde 
flows  from  the  borders  of  France  to  Ghent  consists  chiefly 
of  a  good  loam,  in  which  there,  is  a  considerable  portion  of 
day.  To  the  east  of  this  is  the  basin  of  the  Dender  from 
Owmmont  toTermonde,  which  consists  of  the  stiffest  soil  in 
Flanden ;  le  the  west,  that  of  the  1^  whieh  ia  a  aan^  loam. 
That  of  the  Langelede,  whIeh  ii  intenseted  by  the  canal 
frrm  Ghent  to  Bruges  and  Ostend.  is  mostly  a  jn:or  lieli! 
^aj  ij ;  and  lastly,  in  that  of  the  Durme,  which  is  a  I  r  uicli  ut 
the  Schelde,  and  between  it  and  the  main  river,  n  M  r)  low 
Hat  country,  the  soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam  enriched  b^-  the 
deposition  of  mud  from  antient  inundation  of  the  nvery, 
whieh  are  nofweonfined  within  faanhaerdykai.  In  each  of 
tbeae  dJstricta  ahnoat  eswiv  eniie^  ef  anil  eeenn;  but 
the  general  character  is  distmet,  «nd  the  CUlthation  of  the 
land  is  varied  act  ordingly. 

Tl)e  poorer  sand.s  have  been  brought  into  cultivation 
chielly  by  the  persevering  industry  of  small  proprietors  and 
occusieTii.  Without  an  abundance  of  manure  nothing  can 
be  effected  there,  and  conBequentl;^  *^^3  attention  is  paid 


Flemish,  of  wliirli  a  Jniwii>^_'  and  descriptwn  Tire  p-t^en  ir. 
vol.  iii.,  p.  9.  [Barren  Land.]  The  next  step  i>  to  i>ro- 
cure  liquid  manure,  which  consists  of  (he  unnr  ot  cowi 
and  horses,  the  drainin?s  from  dunghills,  aud  the  empty- 
ings of  privies.  The  numerous  towns  and  villages  which 
are  acatterad  over  Slanden,  and  the  eanala  whieh  intersect 
the  country  hi  aU  direetiona,  ftdlitate  the  eoneeting  aad 
transporting  of  manure.  A  regular  trade  is  carried  on  in 
everything  which  can  enrich  the  land ;  nothing  which  can 
'ill-  >ii'  ;n;v  li-L-  fi.ir  !hw  |iurjiiis<.'  is  lost  or  wasted.  Ill  t-very 
farm  there  la  a  largo  vaulted  cistern,  in  which  the  liuuid 
manure  is  coUeeted,  and  where  it  is  occasionally  stirrea  to 
excite  fermmtation,  and  make  it  mora  eOcaeious  when  it 
is  carried  upon  the  land. 

Experience  has  taught  that  manure  put  on  light  land  io 
a  liquid  state  is  much  more  immediately  effective  than  when 
the  solid  ilutiL'  i>  pla.ii^bt  il  in,  but  that  its  effects  are  alsu 
much  less  dursble.  This  has  led  to  the  practice  of  fn 
auently  renewing  the  manure,  and  pouring  the  liquid  o%-er 
tne  growing  crops  as  a  top-dressing.  Couidendile  eare  is 
required  to  give  the  proper  quantity,  and  to  nglriate  the 
strength  according  to  dreumstanoes ;  for  too  ^renS  a.  does 
might  destroy  the  crop,  or  prodnoe  great  luxuriance  on  the 
leaf  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit  or  seed.  The  unne  ami 
other  hot  substances  impregnated  with  saline  particles  arc 
therefore  diluted,  if  the  weather  is  dry,  before  they  an 
used,  or  they  are  poured  over  the  soil  some  time  before  the 
seed  is  sown,  that  they  may  sink  in  and  be  more  diffused. 

Atadiatance  from  large  towna  it  would  he  iwpoaaiUe 
to  (^in  the  requisite  quantity  of  manure,  and  aeetwdinfly 
it  v<  mmle  on  flu;  farm.  The  cattle  are  the  principal  soun.- 
of  the  supply  ;  but  every  expedient  is  resorted  to  in  ordtt 
to  increase  the  quantity  and  improve  ttiu  t|i;;ility.  E^er*' 
kind  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter  is  carefully  collected, 
!  and  made  to  undergo  the  putrefective  fermentation  by  briag 
{  mixed  with  othen  already  pailiaUy  deeompesed.  Mothi^ 
I  exeitea  heat  and  puiieftetion  vera  ttan  vrine  wisen  tt  m 
j  poured  ovei  substa:ices  snVjt  rt  to  decomposition.   In  even 
t  farm-yard  there  is  a  ca\ay  or  pu  mto  which  the  object*  t- 
'  be  acted  upon  can  be  thrown,  and  iiitov  liH  h  thf  uni;- 
drainings  of  the  dung-hiU  can  bo  made  to  flow :  by 
qoantlf  moving  and  stirring  the  mass,  the  decompositMo 
goes  on  rapidly,  heat  ia  evolsed,  and  tlm  Hhvea  aBd  diiel 
juices  of  vegefemea  are  deeempoeed,  and  heeoue  aolnUe  ■ 
w  liter,  in  which  state  their  effect  on  vegetation  is  greatest 
j  1  l.c  idace  in  which  tins  is  going  on  is  called  in  French  » 
I  croupititiir,  and  in  Flemish  a  smoor  hoop.    It  is  genetai.'i 
thought  most  advantageous  that  the  manure  ahould  \>r 
plouffhed  iirto  tand  in  an  aetiTaamte  of  fermentation,  a:  c 
in  order  to  aaenm  this,  it  is  hi  some  phwoa  laid  en  the  lae^ 
in  hemps,  and  eadh  heap  is  moistened  with  nivBe.  TUi 


to  the  proearing  and  collecting  of  it.  The  flftt  process  is 
to  mnen  the  ground  deep 

tiie  mt^riiaert  an  instrument  peculiarly 


alwaT* 

It  ttf 


with  the  spade,  and  level 


soon  renews  the  fermentation ;  and  as  soon  as  th^  hcnp 
begins  to  heat,  it  is  spiead  out,  and  the  inaaure  la  imsjt- 
diately  pluugheil  under. 

Wlu'ii  the  supply  from  the  yard  and  from  the  raull«d 
cistern,  together  with  what  can  be  ptuchased.  is  zmc 
sufficient,  recourse  is  had  to  the  refuse  cakea  of  eelan  tnm 
whidi  the  oil  haa  been  pamad  out  These  «e  diamlist 
in  turine  or  in  water,  and  put  into  the  cistern  to  decom- 
pose. When  it  is  in  a  proper  state  it  is  used  cht«fly  oo  thr 
land  on  which  flax  is  Lnte'idi-d  t  i  he  si.',v:i,  a_.^  it  vs  a  \erT 
rich  manure,  and  perfectly  tree  Irum  ihu  i»eeds  of  iKtxious 
wee<is. 

In  the  tillage  of  the  land  the  Flemings  use  few  and  rerr 
simple  instruments.  The  oommon  plough  for  light  Uxid< 
isa email  light  foot-plon|^ ao  called  ftoma  piece  of  wood 
inserted  in  toe  beam,  whidbi  is  aoraewhat  in  the  »hape  of  • 

foot,  or  rather  of  the  wctddiMi  .shoe  in  i  oranmn  u*.?  m  Flin- 
ders.   It  has  no  wheels,  and  u  drawn  by  uuc  or  two  horses 
It  is  the  parent  of  the  Rotherhara  plough,  from  srhich  laaft 
of  the  improved  piougbs  for  light  soils  are  derived.  Its 
the  most  perfect  pu>ugh  for  light  sands,  acting  IUm  n  Aaid 
at  the  fore  pari  of  the  tnro-lkamw,  which  ia  cBDenw^  aai 
completely  turns  over  the  aoO.  In  the  etiflhr  aoOa  ihm  tmf 
wrest  plont;h  i:-;  sotnt^timps  ii^cd,  ma^rlc  rn^irh  srnn.lle*'  ar, ' 
lighter  thaii  Uii-  huavy  Waliaoa  piough.    ll         two  tnu 
wheels  attached  to  that  part  of  the  beam  where  a  sic,-; 
wheel  is  sometimes  put  by  means  of  a  small  mm  bar.  vtuei 
is  connected  with  the  middle  of  the  axle  by  means  of  a  ike. 
so  that  whatevw  be  the  inrlinatisn  of  the  axle  caused  \^ 
unerenneae  of  ground,  or  by  one  ef  the  wfaeeb  nnmiai^  ^a 

the  fiirrow,  this  bar  alwiiy>j  remnins  tipriK;ht,  and  suj  ioru 
tiie  end  of  the  beam,  lius  plough  is  mueh  iTraiiiier  thas 
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he  Ibot-plottgti,  and  better  adapted  to  tnwtk  up  very  stitT 

ground. 

An  jristi  uiiient  peculiarly  Flemish  is  the  traintau.  Tliis 
ut  a  woodtui  frame  of  a  triangular  shap)«,  coveml  with 
boards,  which  i»  drawn  over  the  ground  to  smooth  the  sur- 
Ikea  and  press  in  the  seed.  The  harrows  in  common  use 
•n  alaa  triaiw ular.  and  made  aotinly  flf  wwd;  the  pins 
are  driven  obliguelj  and  p.)int  fbrwards,  so  as  readily  to 
(Miter  into  the  ground  when  the  harrow*  rirt!  ilr.iwn  by  the 
angle.  The  14unt  end  of  the  pins  projects  about  an  inch  or 
more  on  t!it:  i  in  ni  a  inch  they  ere  dnven  iii  ■  thus,  by 
revening  the  inbtrument,  a  sli^tar  denee  of  barTowing  is 
gvnn,  whkh  has  an  effwt  iaiiraudtateMlMm  tlialaf  Uie 
harrows  and  the  tralneau. 
Hie  tnonebaert,  anotlier  Flemidi  inatranent  for  levelling 

groiind,  ha-,  been  nlrfady  noticed.  The  Hninaiilt  scythe 
and  hook  are  ^untTali^-  ui,t:d  for  reaping  &irn.  Tiiu  instru- 
ment is  held  11)  iliij  ri^'ht  hand,  and  ihe  h  n^k  in  the  left: 
by  u  swin^  of  tiiu  aim  the  corn  is  cut  close  to  the  ground 
towards  that  wliich  is  standing;  the  hook  collects  it  and 
rolls  it  un  into  a  sheaf,  which  la  taken  up  by  neaiia  ef  tha 
leg  and  the  scythe,  and  laid  down  to  b*  tied.  It  is  better 
.  han  a  b^ing-hook,  and  does  the  work  taorc  easily  Thcsp 
ure  the  omy  instruments  in  common  us«>  which  ditiiii  ui  ull 
t'rom  those  of  other  oountr  iLS  None  of  the  more  compli 
■ated  tQoderrv  inventions  have  been  introduced,  nor  would 
:hoy  be  readily  adopted,  however  ingenious  or  u&eful  they 
.'jiight  be ;  for  an  adherence  to  old  aatabliahed  methods, 
And  a  repugnance  to  what  is  new  are  no  lAaie  ao  Umly 
sooted  aa  anumgat  the  Flenysh  pe««antry. 

The  neat  Important  instrument  in  Flemish  agriculture  is 
;thc  spade,  w}ii( li  is  used  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in 
England ;  and  m  some  instances  is  the  only  instrument  of 
tilluge.  The  trenchini^  spado  \%  made  light  and  long,  and 
ia  well  adapted  to  the  loose  sandy  soils.  The  first  step  to 
imnroveroent  i.s  generally  a  cotaplete  and  deep  trenching; 
nna  in  the  Waes  district  a  aixth  part  of  the  whole  farm  is 
trenched  every  year ;  and  wheiM  this  is  not  done,  the  in- 
torvuls  between  the  stitches  in  which  the  land  has  been 
pluughwl  are  dut;  out  with  the  spade  a  foot  or  sixteen  inches  i 
deep,  and  the  earth  thrown  evenly  over  the  beds  in  which 
the  seed  has  been  sown.  By  shiAing  these  intervals  a  foot 
every  vear,  the  whole  of  the  land  which  lies  in  stitches  six 
feet  vide  ia  dug^  and  the  unpor  vid  nndar  soil  mixed  regu- 
larly. This  proeaia  ia  exuwnely  nsefU  in  producing  an 
nven  crop,  especially  of  Hnx,  tJu-  n  .tH  of  which  strike  &ep. 

The  rotations  adopted  m  bands  and  loams  are  va- 
rious. In  the  pooK  ^l  least  improved,  buckwheat,  rye, 
and  oats  are  tlie  chief  crops,  with  potatoes  and  clover,  which 
require  more  manure.  Every  crop  is  manured  except  buck- 
vrheat,  which  grows  wall  in  the  poorest  soils,  and  beeomea 
too  luxuriant  to  give  mudi  aeedin  rieh  and  highly  manured 
land^  Bones  have  not  been  introduced  exce])t  by  way  of 
experiment;  but  when  their  value  on  light  soils  .<;hall  be 
more  generally  known,  esptcially  in  raising;  turnips,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  they  will  be  extensively  used.  This  may 
lead  to  the  folding  of  sheep  to  eat  them  on  the  land,  and 
thua  introduce  an  importmt  improvement  into  Flemish 
Inwbandiy. 

On  the  better  kinds  of  light  soils,  which  are  not  well 
ndaptod  Ibr  wheat,  the  usual  course  is  1st,  rye,  with  turnips 
11.  the  same  year  after  the  rye  is  cut ;  2nd,  oats  ;  Trd,  buf  it- 
wheat ;  -ith.  potatoes  or  carrots;  5th,  rye  and  lumips  ;  6th, 
Jbx :  nh,  clover. 

When  the  sand  becomes  a  good  light  loam,  wheat  is  in- 
troduced in  the  rotation,  after  potatoen  or  after  clover:  the 
latter  ia  thought  the  best  praetice,  as  tlie  nota  of  the  chner 
both  enrieh  and  consolidate  the  soil. 

Hyo  recurs  more  frequently  than  would  be  thought  pru- 
dent if  it  were  not  for  the  turnips  sown  after  it,  which  seem 
to  correct  the  effect  produced  on  the  soil  by  the  seeding  of 
the  rye ;  so  that  ije  and  turnips  are  sonietiines  foltowecf  by 
rye,  in  whieh  dover  is  aovn  in  the  next  spring.  Thus  rye 
Mid  tanupa  SMgr  altamate  in  light  lands,  aa  beana  and 
wheat  Bometlmea  do  in  rh4i  heavy  clays.  The  tumlpa  are 
'lever  eaten  on  the  land  where  they  grow,  but  arc  always 
drawn  and  housed  in  the  end  of  September,  the  green  tops 
oting  cut  off  and  given  to  the  n  and  pigs,  anu  the  roots 
stored  in  dry  cellars.  The  land  is  then  immediately 
ploughed  after  some  dung  haa  heeil  put  on;  and  V  oats  are 
the  next  crop  which  are  lovn  in  ^ring^  it  remaina  ao  all 

Whan  Ihn  taud  ii  ef  nbMw  qodilir,  dth«Mi(h  ttiU  1« 


I  the  class  of  light  looms,  wheat  recurs  more  frequeniijr,  and 

p  tliu  rj'.iition  is  varied  as  follows :— rye  and  tnmips.  poiatoc*, 
wiucat,  rye  and  turnips,  oais,  ttax,  clover,  wheat.  If  the 
soil  is  fit  for  barlev,  this  grain  is  substituted  Ibr  rye. 
Carrots  are  frequently  sown  in  the  barky,  and  also  in  the 
flax.  They  strike  deep  into  the  rich  light  earth,  but  oome 
to  no  aiao  while  the  principal  crop  is  on  the  ground.  Aa 
soon  aa  this  ia  taken  mT,  the  land  la  harrowed  and  careftillv 
«  f  I  d,  tl  liv  h.ma.  liquid  manure,  diluted  if  tlie  weather  is 
dry  and  warm,  •  spread  ovur  the  surface,  ond  in  a  slioit 
time  the  carrcts  throw  out  their  green  tops,  and  swell  in 
the  ground :  by  the  end  of  September  a  coosiderable  crop 
of  them  may  be  dug  up.  The  beet  vatie^  ibr  this  purpose 
is  a  large  while  carnl»  which  rises  aoiae  wehea  out  of  the 
ground ;  it  has  been  lately  brought  into  notice  in  England, 
and  will  no  doubt  soon  be  more  generally  cultiv  iri  1. 
[Carrot.]  There  is  another  variety  which  is  yelluv*,  -auA 
also  attains  a  good  size ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  first  in  good 
ground.  The  quantity  of  root^  raised  for  the  winter  pro- 
vision of  the  cattle  is  considerable,  and  forms  a  vetv  im- 
portant part  of  the  husbandrv  of  Flandersi  where  au  the 
eetde  are  constantly  kept  in  ue  atablea  in  winter,  and,  ex- 
cept where  thrrL-  arti  natural  pastures,  in  the  summer  also. 

rlax  IS  L  it  ry  -.vhi  re  a  most  important  crop,  fbr  it  much 
exceeds  all  oth^r  on>)js  in  value.  Where  it  <  .m  Ix-  raised 
of  a  tolerable  quality,  every  other  crop  has  a  reference  to 
this ;  and  the  rotation  is  arranged  accordinglv.  There  is 
no  country  where  mora  attention  is  paid  to  (lax  than  in 
Fbnders,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Courtray. 
The  land  is  brought  into  the  highest  state  of  richness  and 
cleanness  before  Bax  is  sown  in  it ;  and  the  most  abundant 
manuring  wiili  r^ipe  cake  and  urine  is  thought  OHentialto 
raise  this  crop  m  perfection.  [Flax.] 

On  the  heavier  loams  colza,  orrar)e[CoLE],  is  an  important 
crop  fur  the  see<i  from  which  the  oil  is  expressed.  It  la  lOtvn 
in  a  bed  July  or  August,  and  planted  out  in  rowatWOfMrt 
apart  in  October.  The  seed  ripens  early  in  the  next  sum- 
mer, and  a  good  crop  of  turnips  may  he  had  after  it  The 
summers  being  in  general  warmer  and  drier  than  in  Eng- 
land, the  Flemish  farmer  is  enabled  to  thrash  out  hi*  rape- 
seed  on  a  cloth  in  the  fuli!  -.^".wi  after  the  stems  have  been 
cut  and  laid  gently  on  the  ground  to  dry  the  pods.  Any 
delay  in  this  operation  would  cause  a  great  loia:  with  every 
care  atid  attentunL  much  seed  ia  always  scattered  in  har« 
vesting;  beeanaa  ttepeda  do  ml  ripen  equally,  and  aooM 
will  V  i  vr  f^hed  their  aesda  heftra  others  are  anmoisntiy  ripe 
to  he  gutiiered. 

Potatoes  were  intro<Uicod  into  Flanders  from  England 
about  the  year  1740,  and  from  being  at  first  only  cul- 
tivated as  a  rarity,  soon  became  an  important  part  of  the 
fcod  of  men  and  beasts.  Then  ia  notiiing  peculiar  in  the 
Flemish  mode  of  cultivating  tha  uaeftil  root.  The  seta  are 
planted  with  a  blunt  dibble,  as  ia  the  case  in  gardens  in 
England:  sometimes  they  are  laid  in  the  furrows  and 
covered  with  the  plough:  tbev  are  always  earthed  up  round 
the  stems,  sumetmics  by  a  plough  witn  a  mould-board  on 
each  side,  but  gemTully  by  hand  with  u  broad  hoe.  Tlio 
manure  usually  put  on  t  he  land  in  which  potatoes  are  to  be 
sot  is  double  the  quantity  used  for  a  corn  cro^;  and  a  good 
soaking  of  the  sod  with  urine  is  thoariit  to  invigorate  the  * 
growth  of  the  plant  greatly.  The  prMDce  however  is  not 
much  more  abundant  than  it  is  usually  in  those  parts  of 
England  where  potatoes  are  raised  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  ihf  fields — about  .'?(JU  bushels  on  in  ini.'.  Tl.cre 
is  a  small  yellow  potato  in  Flanders,  which  ia  excollent 
when  boiled,  and  which  grows  well  in  a  atilf  loam,  hut  it  ia 
not  80  productive  aa  tlie  large  cattle  potaia 

The  cultivntlan  of  the  sugar  bMt  has  been  resumed 
lately,  after  it  had  been  entirely  ubandonrd  Tlieie  uie 
now  several  considerable  manufactures  of  bett-ruot  .sugar, 
liut  it  !<■  nat  a  favourite  culture  with  the  fanners,  not  even 
for  their  cattle,  as  it  is  too  long  on  the  ground.  They  prefor 
tumins  aiid  caimta,  which  can  be  raised  on  the  same  land 
which  baa  bot>,e  another  valuable  «>op  the  same  year. 

In  the  heavier  laems,  wUeh  nra  ditefly  to  be  mft  with  iu 
West  Flanders  and  about  Alost,  the  following  rotation  a 
adopted : — flax,  clover,  barley  or  oats,  beans,  wheat,  r)'e  and 
tunii[^,  potatoes,  colza  md  arrots,  tlax ;  or  tlax;  eQlxa» 
wheat,  r)e  and  turnips,  oats,  clover,  wheat,  r>c. 

Beans  ore  not  a  favourite  crop,  and  are  nut  carefullv  cuV 
t<**ted.  They  are  sometimes  sown  veiy  thick,  mixed  wiUi 
pease  and  tares,  to  be  cut  up  in  a  green  elate  ftr  the  eow» 
and  pi|^;  and  in  Aia  w»y  tlnj  pradmn  »  gnatfiMnt^y  cf 
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gcMn  food,  and  4wii  tb«  irroond  hf  •sduAiif  A*  dr  tad 

liflMtbering  the  weeds.   On  a  farm  of  36  iKinuieTs,  in  a 
Miy  good  luamy  n>i\  ucar  Courtray.  the  land  Fas  divided 
into  6  equal  parU  of  6  hpaBMW iMh, and th>  en»p*1IH»  dis 
tinted  aa  Mows:— 


Clovisf. 

Wheat. 

Wheat. 

Carrots. 

Bsaat. 

Rye 

Flax. 

& 

Oats. 

Turnips. 

Colsft. 

The  manure  uiLtl  for  these  crops  was  partly  dung  from 
the  yard  and  cows'  urine,  but  chiefly  the  sweepings  of  the 
streets  and  the  emptyings  of  privies  froin  Courtray. 

In  n  Wf  rich  loam,  not  far  from  Ypre«,  the  following 
CKips  mn  noticed  in  ngulsr  rotation:^!,  turnips  with 
elneorf  tnd  carrots;  2.  oats;  3,  clover;  4.  wheat;  9,  flax ; 
G,  wheat;  7.  beans;  8,  wheat;  9,  potatoes;  10,  wheat; 
11,  oats.  All  the!<o  crops  are  of  an  exhausting  nature, 
Biul  it  requires  a  \er\-  Ti'  ii  suil,  anled  by  abundant  manuring, 
to  bear  tins  rotation  for  any  contiunQUCti ;  but  each  llmau 
crops  had  a  good  portion  of  muittrc. 

Great  attention  is  pnid  to  prepare  tho  land  so  as  to  seoure 
n  good  erop  ftom  a  small  quantity  of  seed.  The  seed 
usually  sown  in  Flander^  is  about  one-third  less  than  in 
England,  even  when  the  .'-ee<l  is  chilled,  which  it  never  is  in 
Flanders.  The  ground  is  rt  iidercd  mellow  and  rich  by  the 
tillage  and  the  liquid  manure ;  and  tho  treed,  which  has  been 
carefully  selected,  is  covered  by  earth  spread  over  it  with 
the  spade:  it  is  afterwaids  rolled  or  troa  in  with  the  feet. 
Every  grain  vegetates,  end  should  there  be  any  slowness  in 
the  growth,  the  urine-tank  supplies  an  excellent  stimulanL 
It  is  ia  the  springing  of  the  blade,  after  the  farina  in  the 
s«ed  [■»  exhausted,  that  the  liquid  manure  seems  to  produce 
the  greatest  efloct.  When  the  stem  i»  shot  up.  it  may 
perhaps  too  much  encourage  the  increase  of  green  leaves, 
and  tnerebjr  hinder  the  formation  of  the  flower  and  the 
mad:  azperaMnti  madanhh  liquid  manni*  iead  to  this 
eonelnsion. 

There  are  some  very  rich  pastures  in  Flanders  about 
Fumes  and  Dixinude,  where  excellent  butter  is  made.  A 
great  many  beantii  are  fed  in  the  summer,  and  a  moderately 
sized  ox  turned  out  in  good  condition  in  April  or  Ma)  will 
fatten  on  an  acre  of  land  by  August  or  September.  The 
best  cows  and  oxen  are  of  the  Dutch  breed;  those  which 
an  hied  in  Flanders  are  inferior.  The  butter  about  Dix- 
mudte  b  ehurned  f^om  tlic  cream  only,  although  the  most 
common  practice  i^  to  churn  the  whole  milk  after  it  has 
stood  some  time  and  begiiih  to  be  acid.  It  is  always  set  in 
shall  )w  pans  immediately  after  milkinp,  and  left  so  twelve 
hours.  The  cream  is  then  skimmed  olV,  or  the  whole  niilk. 
is  poured  into  deep  vessels  till  it  is  fu  to  be  churned.  Tlic 
ehiiming  is  perforaaad  in  a  hanal-churn  or  n  plnnga-churn: 
in  either  ease,  in  the  largw  dairia%  it  is  nMved  hjr  a  hone, 
which  turns  a  wheel  connected vitL  the  churn. 

The  breed  of  hofM  s  in  Flanders  is  large  and  hea%y,  but  de- 
ficient in  ;icti\  il}  and  clumsy  in  feirm.  Tiie  uiares  were  once  in 
repute  for  heavy  carriages,  but  at  present  an  equipage  drawn 
by  Flanders  xantm  would  be  an  object  of  wonder,  if  not  of 
ndieule.  Many  lueses  hava  been  impotted  into  Ei^nd 
from  Flanden  as  cart  hones;  but  they  vera  prenrred 
i-liieflv  on-account  of  the  price  at  which  they  could  be  ob- 
tained and  of  the  apparent  bulk  of  them.  For  active  and 
enduring  qualities  tney  are  mudt  ittteior  to  onr  best 
breeds  of  English  cart  horses. 

The  Flemuh  sheep  are  coaraa  in  the  wool,  and  much  in- 
fcrior  in  the  cBifnaa  to  the  JLmeealvoY  South  Down.  Some 
Rood  sheep  have  been  imported  vhloih  may  mueh  improve 
the  native  brei  ds.  Tlie  pics  arc  as  badly  shaped  as  can 
wdl  be  imagined :  lotig  in  the  neck  and  bead,  and  high  on 
'neir  legs.   They  am  badfy  fad  whan  Toun^  and  fttten 


■borly,  although  in  time  they  acquiin  «a 
A  better  breed  has  been  introduced  vluab  viD  aaon  i 

aede  the  old. 

The  faim  buildings  arc  very  trood  and  convenient  in  e»> 
neral.  The  f^rms  are  small.  t:oiiipaied  wub  those  in  uthe 
countries;  120  acres  is  considered  a  very  oon»idetable  oeciH 
pa  ion.  In  tiKWaasoountry  where  the  spade  u  exieosivch 
used  in  the  cultivation  of  the  hind,  the  Ihma  an  very  smau, 
fifty  acres  being  amongst  the  largest,  and  the  average  is  aol 
above  fifteen.  A  form  of  this  description  require*  only  one 
horse  to  cart  the  manure  and  plough  the  land;  four  or  five 
cows  are  the  usual  complement,  with  two  or  three  pi^s. 
llie  cows  are  fed  on  clover  in  summer,  and  on  barley  or  oaa 
cut  green;  in  winter  on  potatoes,  beet-root,  turnips,  and 
eairota,  which  are  chopped  up  together  and  boiled  in  i 
copper.  This  is  given  mdk-warm  three  times  &  daft  and  ii 
called  brnssin;  when  grains  can  be  procnnd  mm  (bt 
brewers  tliey  are  added  to  the  mess.  The  cows  never  in  \c 
firom  their  stalls :  after  havui};  had  three  or  four  C-^U*.*  i 
cow  is  generally  (httened  and  sold  ofl";  and  a  youn^  heifer, 
of  which  9  couple  are  reart^d  every  year,  supjuits  ita 
jdacc. 

FLANNEL.  [Woollsm  MAHvrACTtfBsa.] 

FLAT,  in  music,  a  character  on'gioalty  reprnetitad  if 

a  small  fi,  though  time  has  k  i  .!  -t  aherea  its  outline, 
and  liio  following  is  now  its  t  .nn—  t»-  The  Flat  is  used  «» 
lower,  or  depress,  by  the  decree  of  a  semitnue,  any  note  a 
the  natural  .wale.  In  antient  tausic,  before  the  ciiaracter  uf 
the  Natural  was  introduced,  the  Flat  was  employed  to  ic- 
duce  any  note  which  had  been  made  !>har[>,  t;>  its  fiatmal 
state.  Wheie  Flats  are  nlaced  at  the  clei,  thoy  an  alpajs 
tokaii  in  tlw  iollov  lag  oracr :  - 

lit.  Snil.   3rd.   *Ui.  itb.  Cth-  Ttk 


When  a  Flat»  not  4ppeaiing  at  the  deC  eeeon  in  a^ 
other  pait  «f  tb«  eompoaition,  it  onl^  aUbeta  tho  bar  ia 
whkh U ia plaead, and  is  called  an  '"^ 


The  DouBLK  FtAT  ^— PP— J  is  frequently  employed 
mvarychnnatio  mom.  It  hM 

bahm  Its  natural  alala^  Thni,ndiiwlii;^ 


a  note  two 


litOMS 


m) 


is,  in  fact,  a  natural,  &c.   This  character  is  used  cluaA}  in 

Enharmonic  modulation  [Enhakmonic],  in  which  it  is  pr^p" 
tically  convenient,  if  not  absolutely  necessiiry.  i>ccasiona»> 
to  have  an  additional  name  fur  each  note  lu  the  diaioux 
and  chromatio  scales. 

FLAX  ilinum  perenne)  is  an  annual  plant,  cultir 
voted  from  time  immemorial  for  its  textile  fibres,  whith 
are  spun  into  thread  and  woven  into  linen  doth.  ^  It  haa  0 
green  stem  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  high,  and  a 
blue  flower,  v^  hich  is  succeeded  by  a  caj^sulo  coatOiniBg 
ten  flat  obloug  ^eeds  of  a  hrown  culaur,  Ironi  which  an  oJ 
is  expressed,  which  is  cxtt  iisively  used  in  ma luuV lures  aad 
in  painting.  There  arc  several  varieties  of  tlax  cultivated; 
the  hat  seed  comes  frufu  Rit;a  and  from  Holland.  As  the 
different  varieties  arrive  at  maturity  at  dAaont  tiMOfc  and 
the  stem  rises  to  different  heights,  it  is  very  essentia]  that 
tlie  seed  be  not  mixed,  as  this  would  o<  i  a.sioa  great  in::_  r.- 
vciUteivce  and  loss  in  the  pulling  of  the  Uai,  There  is  a 
very  fine  Ion;:  vanet\  whu  h  la  cultivated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Courtray,  in  Flanders ;  it  requires  a  ^  ery  sand  wil 
to  glow  in»  and  the  stem  is  &u  long  and  .sldiJcr  that  if  it 
were  not  supported  the  least  wind  would  bnok  it  niMi  lay 
flat,  in  which  ease  the  quality  of  tho  flax  would  ho  nsiadi 
impaired  and  the  (juanlit)  rLtluced.  To  prevent  this,  ^tatt 
stakes  arc  drivutt  into  ihwgrtund  in  a  hue  ai  ci^ia  or  t«a 
feet  from  each  other,  and  long  slender  rods  utt  tied  to  ihe-ii 
with  osiers  about  a  foot  or  ei^tccn  iuch«s  from  Ux*i  gruwini, 
forming  a  slight  railing  to  supporl  the  flax:  a  number  of 
these  ore  pUoed  in  the  sane  aoannv  at  a  ihmt  dtanoi 
from  each  other  in  parallel  lines  all  over  the  fisidi.  oad  no 

fhx  is  thn-  ]'T--v.:Tifu()  frnm  being  beat  down.  A  better 
method,  which  is  not  cQOUuunly  adopted,  is  to  have  stakes 
ill  ngidor  ton,  and  tliia  sopaa  tied  to  tlMm  inatnd  of 
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rod*:  bjr  having  tbaM  lengthways  and  others  acroM  them 
at  right  anglaa.  a  kuid  of  large  set  is  spread  over  the  vbole 
fiald.  and  none  of  the  flax  can  powibiy  bo  laid  flat  Bjr  vaiiig 

cheap  rope  or  strong  tar  twine  firom  old  cables,  the  expense 
h  not  very  great,  and  much  lew  room  is  taken  up  than  by 
the  n>i\t>.  \\  hfsn  ihf  (lax  is  pulled,  thu  stakes  ure  taken  up, 
and  removed  to  a  dry  place  till  ihey  are  wanted  again. 

The  most  common  variety  of  flax  is  of  a  moderate  length 
with  a  stronger  item:  if  it  is  not  sown  rery  thick  it  will 
throw  out  tmndies  at  top  and  produce  much  seed:  it  is 
therefore  •  natter  of  calculation  whether  it  will  lie  most 
profitable  to  ha\'e  finer  flax  with  less  seed,  or  an  inferior 
quality  with  an  abundance  of  seed. 

There  is  a  swail  vanety  which  does  not  ri««  nbovti  a  foot, 
srowB  fast,  and  ripens  its  seed  sooner.  When  linseod  is 
toe  principol  object,  this  variety  it  preferred ;  but  the  flax  is 
•horter  and  abio  coaner. 

Anetber  varietf  of  flax  has  a  perennial  root,  and  shoots 
eut  atoms  to  a  eonsiderable  height.  It  came  orig mnlly  from 
Siberia  and  was  mm  li  recuniuiended  at  one  u  u  .  "  ul  its 
cultivatiou  did  liot  spread.  It'  it  were  sown  m  witsc  riiw>« 
and  kept  free  from  weeds  by  hoem^.  it  might  pcrhap«  be 
profllably  cultivated  fur  the  seed  ;  And  if  the  flax  is  inferior 
in  qualiiv.  it  might  still  he  ef  MNne  value  fln  eimae  flMum- 
ftotniM;  i(iequiia»lw«««er  lo  be  lenewed ef«7  tJnee  or 
fttir  «een  and  flow«  m  freah  gimind 

The  i'  I  n  n  adapted  to  the  growth  of  flax  is  a  deep  rich 
loam  in  vvtut  h  there  ii  much  humus,  or  veaietablc  muuld. 
It  should  be  mellow  and  loose  to  a  considerable  depth,  ^\  iih 
a  sound  bottom,  neither  too  dry  nor  too  moist:  either  ex- 
treme infallibly  destroys  the  flax ;  it  is  therefore  not  suited 
either  to  hot  peieUj  aoils  or  cold  wet  clays,  but  any  other 
eetl  may  be  so  tilled  and  prepared  as  to  produce  good  flax. 
It  thrives  well  in  the  rich  alluviid  land  of  Zealand  and  the 
pol'Jera,  but  it  is  also  raised  with  great  sucri'>s  in  tho  light 
.s.inds  of  Flanders  but  luuth  more  careful  tillage  and 
manuring  arc  required.  The  land  on  which  tiax  is  sown 
must  be  very  free  from  weeds,  the  woeding  of  this  crop 
lieiog  a  vac;  impoftant  pert  ef  the  aipeaee  of  cultivation. 
Thete  rinmnutaiwea  suggest  Ae  beet  mode  of  preparing 
flic  land.  .Hong  fallow,  such  a.s  ia  sometimes  given  to  the 
hind  lu  £i>&ex,  iududuig  two  w  iiiterH  ami  a  summer,  may  be 
n  good  preparation  on  the  heavier  loams,  which  ^iiovihl  be 
trench-ploughed  and  worked  deep;  the  manure  should  bo 
dnuR  i\jlly  rotten,  ur  a  compoot  of  earth  and  dun^;  it 
•boiud  be  pot  en  the  land  inaatamii*  and  veil  incorporated 
Mfcre  the  aeed  fi  eewn.  If  the  lend  {$  aoSeiently  clean,  a 
crop  of  potatoes  well  mriniircd  may  be  substitute<l  « itl 
advantage  for  tho  fallow;  but  at  least  double  the  usual 
quantity  of  dung  should  be  given  to  this  crop  tliat  enough 
may  remain  in  tne  ground  fur  tho  flax.  Lime  may  be  ut<ed 
if  the  soil  contoiot  a  great  portion  of  clay;  but  m  the 
lighter  loama  there  ii  eone  doubt  of  iia  advantefe  fat  flax. 
At  all  eventa  it  abotdd  not  be  need  innediately  eeftare  the 

flax  is  sown,  but  for  aomc  prcviou'^  crop.  Peat-ashes  arc 
excellent ;  they  imiirose  the  sod  and  keep  olF  insects,  which 
arc  apt  to  injure  the  roofs  of  the  flax.  For  want  of  peat- 
ashes,  those  made  by  the  burning  of  weeds  and  eartii  in  a 
smothered  fire  are  a  good  xubstitute.  But  the  most  efTeciive 
manure  is  the  eweepings  of  the  streets  in  towns  mixed  with 
the  emptying  of  privia  and  the  cleaning  out  of  the  but- 
chers' stalls  and  shambles.  On  light  soils  much  manure  is 
required;  and  where  night  soil  cannot  bo  obtained  in  suf- 
ficient quanlitiC!>,  rape  cakes,  from  wliich  liie  oil  has  been 
expressed,  diiuolved  in  cuuV  urme,  form  the  beiit  manure. 
In  many  parts  of  Flanders  iOO  rape  cakes  are  used  for 
every  aero  of  flax,  besides  the  usual  quantitv  of  Dutch 
obhes  and  of  liquid  manure,  which  is  the  arainings 
duughilla  and  the  urine  of  cattle  eoUaeled  in  a  dalem  and 
allowed  to  become  putrid. 

In  southern  rliroates  flax  is  sown  Ijefore  winter,  because 
too  great  heui  wuuld  dtattroy  it.  It  is  than  pulled  before  the 
heat  of  summer.  In  northern  climates  the  frost,  and  espe* 
cialljT  the  alternationa  of  ho^  and  thaw  in  the  early  part  of 
qufBftiWniMcanae  ft*  Ax  to  MriA;  ft  is  consequently 
lOMi  •»  earij  n  epriivai  inaj  b^  to  a«  to  avoid  the  eflbct 
of  herd  float  Thu  is  in  Mareb  or  April  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  in  Holland  and  Flanders.  In  no  country 
Is  the  ground  better  prepared  for  tho  growth  of  flax  lhau 
in  Flantier-  ,  .lk<1  it  ri  iy  therefore  be  interesting  to  follow 
the  whole  jirocosa  of  Flemish  cultiv^ition  for  several  crops 
prenarutury  to  that  of  flaX,  Which  is  the  most  important 
fiodiwe  in  Ibat  evaiiliy*  and  tfatt  which,  when  well  mar- 1 


naged,  giree  the  greatest  profit  to  tho 
flax  grows  near  Courtray.   The  soil  ii  a  nod  deep  Iom^ 
rather  light  than  heavy.   It  is  sot  nalutallv  so  rich  as  tiio 

sod  of  the  polders  in  Flanders  and  in  Zealand,  but  the 
tillage  and  cultivation  are  far  more  perfec  t.  and  the  pro- 
duce, if  not  moru  abundant,  is  of  a  finer  quality.  Every 
preceding  crop  has  a  reference  to  the  tkx,  and  is  so  culti- 
vated as  to  improve  the  texture  of  tho  soil,  which  is  abini« 
dantly  manured  in  order  to  leave  a  considerable  surplus  Hi 
the  ground.  If  the  hind  has  not  been  trenehed  all  over  with 
the  spade  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  or  twentv  inches  it  has 
been  equally  well  stirred  by  the  narrow  open  drains  which  are 
du^  oultwelTOor  fifieen  inches  deep  every  year  between  the 
stitches  in  which  il  is  laid  by  the  plough.  These  draitis,  or 
water-furrows,  are  a  foot  wide,  ana  from  a  foot  to  eighteen 
inches  deep.  The  earth  taken  out  of  them  is  spread  eveiUy 
over  tile  land  after  the  com  is  sown.  When  the  ground  is 
ploughed  again,  care  is  taken  that  the  place  of  these  water- 
furrows  shall  be  shifted  a  firnt  on  eoch  side.  Thus  in  six 
years  the  whole  soil  is  deepened  and  thoroughly  mixed  with 
whatever  manure  has  been  put  on.  This  piuduces  ilie  i>aaie 
elfect  as  trenching,  and  even  mure  perfectly.  Tho  whole  of 
the  laqd  in  which  the  best  flax  grows  has  been  so  treated  for 
several  generations,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  qpeeiss  of 
oompoet  oightoen  ioohes  de^  Potatoes  or  colza  are  usu- 
ally planted  with  a  double  portion  of  manure,  after  which 
wheat  is  sown,  slightly  manured ;  then  rye  with  turnips  sown 
tho  same  year  atier  the  rye.  These  ore  taken  up  in  Sep* 
lember  or  October,  and  stoied  for  w  inter  u.so.  The  land  has 
been  well  weeded  while  the  turnips  were  growing,  and  all 
the  manure  is  decomposed  ai\d  mixed  with  iAm  soil.  It  is 
ploughed  in  stitches  beflwo  winter,  some  maaiite  hw 
been  previously  spread  over  It  if  necessary  ;  and  it  it  li 
e\pos4'd  U)  the  mellowing  efleets  of  frost  and  sikav.  Am 
soon  as  tho  winter  is  over  and  the  snow  is  melivd  Uie 
final  preparation  goes  on.  Deep  ploughing  and  harrowing 
further  divide  and  pulverixe  it:  thesurikoe  ia  laid  as  level 
and  smooth  as  poasible ;  and  If  Ihoiw  is  no  finur  of  too  muob 
wet.  vUnh  in  this  li^iK  bia«  soon  disappeai^  tha  vhoto 
is  laid  flat  and  level  is  a  bowling-green,  or  else  divided 
info  beds  with  water-furrows  between  ilu  in.  On  this  the 
liquid  manure  is  poured  out,  and  the  Duicii  a>he»  spread  if 
any  are  used,  or  the  rupe-cake*,  as  mentioned  before.  The 
harrows  are  drawn  over  the  land,  and  U  is  left  so  a  few  days 
that  the  manure  may  sink  lu.  It  is  then  again  harrowed 
and  the  liaseed  is  sewn  braadesst  by  band,  verv  thielt  and 
even,  about  on*  hundred  wei^t  and  a  half  to  the  eere.  A 

hush-harrow  or  a  hurdle  is  drawn  over,  merely  to  cover  the 
seed,  which  would  not  vegetate  if  il  were  buried  half  an 
inch  deep.  .Aeeordint:  to  Die  stale  of  the  land  it  is  rolled 
or  not,  or  the  seed  is  iroddou  lu  by  men.  as  is  done 
with  fine  seeds  in  gardens.  This  is  only  in  the  liglttssl 
nils.  Most  oommonly  the  tndaeaa  is  drawn  over  the 
lend.  This  k  a  wooden  ftame  with  beards  nailed  eloaely 
over  it,  which  in  drawn  flat  over  the  ground  to  level  and 
gently  prc^s  it.  In  a  short  time  the  plants  of  flax  come  up 
thick  and  evenly,  and  with  tiiem  also  some  weeds.  As 
soon  as  the  flax  is  a  few  ineh^  h^h  the  weeds  are  carefully 
taken  out  by  women  and  chddren,  who  do  this  work  on 
their  bands  and  knees,  both  to  aeo  the  weeds  bettw  and  not 
tohurt  Ae  flex  with  their  IWt  They  tie  coarse  pieces  of 
cloth  round  tlieir  knees,  and  ereep  on  with  their  face  to  the 
windi,  if  possible.  This  is  done  that  the  tender  flax,  wbieh 
hasbet  ri  in  ;ii  dowti  by  creepiiij;  gver  it,  may  be  assisted  by 
the  wind  in  nsing;.  Tins  shows  what  minute  circumstances 
era  attended  to  by  this  induslrieua  people.  The  WSSdim  is 
repeated  till  the  flax  u  too  high  to  allow  of  it. 

The  seed  which  is  used  is  generally  obtained  tnm  Riga, 
it  being  found  that  the  flax  raued  from  home-grown  seeais 
inferior  after  the  first  year.  But  many  intelligent  men 
maintain  that  if  a  niece  of  ground  were  own  thin  with 
linseed  so  that  the  Uax  could  rise  with  «liong  .stem,  and 
branch  out,  and  if  the  seed  were  allowed  to  ripen,  the 


Flemiih  seed  would  be  as  Mod  ss  that  from  Rij^i  but  it 
ffeeodvhel 

rai«e  it  or  to  import  it. 


still  rsmafaw  to  be 


it  would  baiShcifec  to 


When  the  flax  begins  to  get  yellow  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stem  it  is  time  to  pull  it,  if  very  fine  flax  is  desired,  such 
as  is  made  into  tiireacl  for  lace  or  fiue  cambric  ;  but 
then  tlie  seed  will  be  of  little  or  no  value.  It  is  thereforo 
generally  left  standing  until  the  capsules  which  oontain  the 
seed  aiQ  fully  grown  and  the  seed  tmoA  Btoij  flSK* 
grower  judges  m  htmaalf       is  noat  fiofltablo  m  the 
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whole.  The  pulling  then  bpgins,  which  it  doM  careftilly 
by  small  handsful  at  a  lime.    Thcio  are  liid  upon  the 

f round  to  dry,  two  and  two  obliquely  across  each  other, 
'ine  weather  is  essential  to  this  part  of  the  operation.  Soon 
aAer  this  thqr  lire  eoU«et«d  in  laxjier  bundles  and  ^laeed 
vith  tlw  Bool«aid  en  dM  gpoiwd,  the  bundles  tanqgsliKhiljr 
tiad  iM«r  tb*  seed  end;  ne  odier  end  is  spread  oat  thil  Ihe 
air  nwy  have  atress,  and  the  rain  may  not  damaB;e  the.  flux. 
When  sufficiently  dry  they  are  tied  more  firmly  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  stacked  in  long  narrow  stacks  <ju  the  gruuud. 
Itae  stacks  are  built  as  wide  as  the  bundles  are  long,  and 
■boot  eUtter  Bine  tot  lii^  The  length  depends  on  the 
CNp ;  iStf  en  leMaai  ude  abova  tmMa[  or  thirty  feet 
toB^«  V  ^  Md  to  oKlauhre  Mvenl  of  mee  etaeka  an 
ibrmed  at  regular  distances  ;  they  are  careftilly  thatched  at 
top ;  and  the  ends,  which  are  quite  perpendicular,  are  kept 
up  by  means  of  two  strong  poleii  driven  perpendicularly 
into  the  ground.  These  stacks  look  from  a  aistanoe  like 
short  mud  walls,  such  as  are  seen  in  Devonshire.  This  is 
the  nethod  adopted  by  those  who  defer  the  steeping  till 
another  seastii.  Bomecanv  the  flax  as  soon  as  it  is  dry 
under  a  shed  and  take  off  the  capsules  with  the  seed  In^ 
rippling,  whieh  is  drawing  the  flax  through  an  iron  comb 
fixed  in  a  block  of  wood :  the  capisules  which  arc  too  large  to 
pass  between  the  teeth  of  the  romb  are  thus  broken  off  and 
nil  into  a  basket  or  on  a  cloth  below.  Sometimes,  if  the 
capsules  are  brittle,  the  seed  is  beaten  out  by  means  of  a  flat 
wooden  bat  like  a  small  ericket-bet.  The  bundles  are  held 
by  the  root  end*  and  the  other  end  is  laid  on  a  board  and 
turned  nnndlKth  tlie  left  band,  while  the  nght  hand  with 
the  bet  breaks  the  capsules,  and  the  linseed  falls  on  a  cloth 
Haknr.  The  flax  is  then  immediately  steeped  ;  but  the 
most  experienced  flax-steepers  defer  this  operation  till  the 
next  season.  In  this  ease  it  is  put  in  bams,  and  the  seed  is 
beat  out  at  leisure  in  winter.  When  flax  is  housed,  caro 
must  be  taken  that  it  be  thoroughly  drjr;  and  if  tba  Madto 
left  on,  whieh  is  an  advantage  to  it,  miee  nnist  be  gvarded 
against,  for  they  are  very  fond  of  linseed,  and  would 
soon  take  away  a  good  share  of  the  profits  by  their  depre- 
dations. 

Steeping  the  flax  is  a  very  important  process  which 
Mouires experience  and  skill  to  do  it  properly.  The  '{uality 
and  ooliNir  of  the  flax  dqpend  mnab  en  the  mode  of  steep- 
ing; and  flie  atrength  ef  tbe  fibre  may  be  injured  by 
an  injudicious  mode  of  performing  this  oper.ition.  Tlie 
object  of  steeping  is  to  separate  the  bark  from  tiic  woody 
part  of  the  stem,  by  dissolving  a  glutinous  matter  which 
oauces  it  to  adhere,  and  also  destroying  some  minute  vessels 
wfaieli  are  interwoven  with  the  longitudinal  fibrea,  and  keep 
tiMi  together  in  m  kindef  web.  Aesctain  fermentation 
er  incipient  patrefbotion  to  anited  by  tbe  steeping,  which 
TTiu^st  be  carefully  walebfldtaad  stopped  at  the  right  time. 
Thtj  usual  modo  of  steeping  is  to  place  the  bundles  of  ilax 
Itori^ontally  m  shallow  pools  or  ditches  of  stagnant  water, 
keeping  them  under  water  by  means  of  poles  or  boards  with 
•iQMa  or  weights  laid  upon  ttunn.  Water  nearly  putrid  was 
•nppDMd  the  moat  effieaaiowb  end  tbe  mud  was  often  laid 
over  tiM  flax  to  neealerste  Uw  decomposition :  but  tbto  baa 
been  found  to  stain  the  flax,  so  that  it  was  very  difficult  to 
bleach  it  or  the  linen  made  from  it  afterwards.  The  me- 
thod adopted  by  the  sleepers  of  Courtray,  where  steeping 
flax  is  a  oistinct  trade,  is  diferent  The  b-mdles  of  flax  are 
placed  alternately  witli  the  seed  end  of  the  one  to  the  root 
end  of  the  elhar*  tbe  latter  pideetinn  a|lnrinebea:  aa  anwy 
ef  theae  arettod  tofsthat  mar  balli eodi aa  farmnttbk 
bundle  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  A  fhime  made  of  oak- 
rails  nailed  to  strong  upright  pieeea  in  tbe  form  of  a  bos  10 
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feet  square  and  4  deep,  is  filled  with  the*e  bundles  set  op. 
right  and  closely  packed.  Tbe  whole  is  then  immersed  inths 
river,  boards  loaded  with  stones  being  placed  upon  the  flu 
till  the  whole  is  sunk  a  little  under  the  snrftce  of  tbe  want. 
Tbe  bottom  does  not  reeeh  the  poand.  ae  that  tbe  wilv 
flowa  ovar  and  radar  it.  There  are  posts  driven  in  Am 
fiver  to  keep  tbe  box  in  its  place,  and  each  steeper  fau  s 
certain  portion  of  the  liank  which  is  a  valuable  projwty. 
The  flax  takers  somewhat  longer  time  in  Steeping  in  tfaa 
manner  than  it  does  in  stagnant  and  putrid  water,  and  it  it 
asserted  by  those  who  adhere  to  tbe  old  method  that  the 
flax  loses  more  weight ;  but  tbe  colour  is  so  aach  lati 
that  linx  to  aant  to  be  steeped  in  tbal^pa  ft«Moetnr|sttsf 
Flanders.  *  When  it  is  supposed  that  flax  m  aevly 
steeped  sufprieiitly,  which  depends  on  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  the  tlax  being  sooner  steeped  in  warm  weather  thsa 
in  cold,  it  is  examined  carefully  every  day,  and  towii 
the  latter  part  of  the  time  several  times  in  the  day.  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  fibres  readily  sepetate  fbon  tbt 
wood  the  whole  length  of  tbe  Btam.  Aa  aooo  aa  tUa  h  ito 
casetbe  flax  to  taken  out  of  tbe  water:  even  a  Ibwhsm 
more  or  less  steeping  than  is  necessary  will  make  ^ 
ence  in  the  value  of  tBe  Ilax.  If  it  is  not  stcept-d  ciiuL^fa, 
it  will  not  be  easily  scutche<l,  and  the  wood  will  adhere  tort. 
If  it  has  been  too  long  in  the  water,  its  strength  b  diou* 
niahed,  and  more  of  it  breaks  into  tow.  The  bundle*  m 
now  untied,  and  tba  flaxuspread  evenly  in  rows  alight^  ei»i 
lapping  each  etber  en  a  piaee  of  dean  aasooA  B!** 
lias  been  mown  or  fed  on  close.  Fine  weather  is  essential 
to  this  part  of  the  pnK'ess,  as  rain  would  now  much  injun 
the  Ilax.  It  is  occasionally  turned  over,  w  hirh  is  done  del- 
terously  by  pushing  a  long  slender  rod  under  the  rows  ani 
taking  up  the  flax  near  the  end  which  overlaps  tbe  tiexl 
row  and  turning  it  qutto  over.  Tbui»  when  it  to  aU  tantsd 
it  overlaps  as  Mbra^  but  in  tbe  awttaiy  dnnelton.  Ii 
ranains  spread  out  upon  the  grass  for  a  fortnignt,  mere  «i 
lem  according  to  the  season,  till  the  woody  part  bcoomei 
brittle  and  some  of  the  finest  fibres  separate  from  it  of  tbr  i 
own  accord.  It  is  then  taken  up,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  ouiM 
iry  it  is  tied  up  again  in  bundles,  and  carried  into  tbe  em 
to  be  broken  and  neckled  at  letoura  during  tbe  winter. 

I  n  the  domeatw  mannflwtniea  tbe  flax  to  bmbnt  or  aeaiiM 
at  home^  when  the  weather  prevento  ent'door  work.  Tb< 
oommon  brake  consists  of  four  wooden  sworda  ixad  in  i 
frame,  and  another  frame  with  three  swords  which  pla»  a 
the  interstices  of  the  first  by  means  of  a  joint  at  one  rod 
The  (lax  is  taken  in  the  left  hand  and  placc<l  between  the  twt 
frames,  and  tiie  u^er  frame  is  pushed  down  bnskly  upon  tJ 
It  breaks  the  flax  in  four  plaoes.  and  by  moving  tbe  M 
hand  and  rapidly  repeating  the  strokes  with  the  right  tto 
whole  handful  is  soon  broken.  It  is  then  srutc&ed  b; 
means  of  a  board  set  upright  in  a  block  of  wood  so  as  <4 
stand  steady,  in  which  is  a  horisontal  slit  about  threi 
feet  fton  tbo  gmmd*  tba  edge  of  wUcb  to  thio.  Th 


ItpriCiil  taaMd  to  ckv  Um  Sax  •(  U«  Mas. 

bcoken  flax  beU  in  bandsAd  to  the  toft  taaad  is  m 

sorted  in  this  slit,  so  as  to  project  to  the  rigb^t  etel  n  ftn 
wooden  sword  of  a  peculiar  shape  is  oeld  in  dw  ng^ 
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hand;  with  this  llie  tiax  is  rt>peatedly  strurk  close  f  i 
ihc  upright  board,  while  the  part  which  lk«&  in  the  blit  i$ 
Mntinually  changed  by  a  motion  of  the  left  band.  Thi« 

Ktian  bwta  off  all' the  |riMH  of  tbo  wood  whiok  still 
•  to  ItMrB.  wftkovt  iMiwkiDK  it.  and  altar  a  abort 
time  the  flax  is  cleared  of  it  and  fit  to  be  heckled.  But  the 
operations  of  breaking  and  scutching  are  tedious  and  la- 
borious when  thus  executed  by  hand.  A  mill  is  now  used 
(where  XnTfie  quantities  of  dax  are  miuired  for  manutac- 
tures).  having  three  fluted  cylinders,  one  of  which  is  made 
to  revolve  by  horse  or  water  power  and  carries  the  other 
two  round.  The  ftax  nlants  are  passed  between  these 
cylinders  while  thus  revolving,  and  tne  stalk,  or  boon,  as  it 
is  technically  called,  u  by  this  means  completely  broken 
without  injuring  the  fibres.  The  scutching  is  accomplished 
in  the  same  mill  by  niearis  of  four  arnu  projecting  from  a 
horizontal  axle,  arranged  bo  as  to  strike  the  boon  in  a 
slanting  direction  until  the  bark  and  other  useless  psnts 
of  the  plant  are  beaten  away.  In  the  last  proce^g  by  which 
flu.  is  prepared  for  the  spmner,  the  heckling,  the  instru- 
ment employed,  called  the  lieckle,  is  a  square  piece  of 
studdeil  with  rows  of  iron  teeth  about  four  inches 
long  and  diJipo^il  in  a  quincunx  order.  The  iinene<iR 
of  the  heckle  is  chosen  with  rut'erence  to  the  ((ualit} 
of  the  flax,  and  heckles  ditienng  in  this  resi>cct  tVuui 
incth  otlwr  are  used  at  dkiTerent  stages  of  the  dressing, 
the  eowMit  fint,  ud  th«  finait  to  gne  tho  laat  dMone  of 
siaooilmefs  and  llnisli  to  the  flax.  Tho  oporation  ofbeek' 
ling  is  performed  by  the  workman  grasping  a  handful  of' 
flax  by  the  middle  and  drawing;  first  one  side  or  end  and 
then  the  other  throuy;h  the  tcetli  of  the  heckle  until  every 
particle  of  extraneous  mutter  re  moved,  and  the  whole  of  the 
filaments  are  arranged  in  distmot,  even,  and  parallel  fibres. 

Hittaruand  TVnoe.— Flax  is  found  inavoiy  qnaitar  of  the 
globe,  and  has  been  enltinted  ibr  its  flbtmifl  mik  from  the 
very  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  record.  The  art  of 

firepunng  these  fibres  and  weuvjns  them  into  linen  cloth 
lail  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection  amonii;  the  Egyp- 
tians 80  early  as  the  time  of  Joseph.  For  some  tinie  it  ap- 
pears that  the  preparation  of  flaxen  thread  was  confined  to 
£gvpt.  Solomon  obtained  tliis  nutetiid  frotn  tliat  eoantry, 
nnd  linen  doths  were  made  with  it  by  the  Jewi.  Herodo* 
ttu  telU  us  that  linen,  in  his  time,  was  obtained  by  the 
Greeks  from  £g}'pt.  In  ever)'  country  where  Hax  has  been 
cultivated,  with  the  exception  of  India,  it  has  hu  1:1  applied 
to  this  manufacture;  but  among  the  Hindus  it  is  grown 
liolciy  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  expressed  from  its  seed,  the 
stalk,  in  which  its  chief  value  reskles,  being  thrown  aside 
by  them  as  useloia. 

la  the  time  of  Pliny  flax  was  cultivated  in  sef  eral  parta 
orSnrope,  but  it  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  produced  m 
Enpfland  until  after  the  Norm  i;i  invLiiion,  becau.se  it  is  not 
found  among  tlie  list  of  titheabit'  articles  at  that  period. 
In  1175  it  was  enumerated  among  litheable  iiroductions, 
Sn^land  has  never  grown  a  suffideat  quantity  of  flax 
Ibr  ita  own  uaa»  although  ila  eultivntion  was  nade  com- 
puboiy  to  0  oKtain  «M«nt  a  atatato  paMod  in  1531, 
whieh  raqnired  that  <br  every  rixty  aerae  of  land  fit 
f>r  tillage,  one  rood,  at  lexst.  -;h  riM  Ik?  sown  with  flax 
ur  hemp-sced»  Jt  has  since  been  attempted,  to  give 
encouragement  to  the  cultivation  by  public  rewards  or 
bountiea.  A  duty  was  imposed  upon  foreign  linen  in  1767, 
and  itt  pmduce  was  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  the 
•neomageinent  of  English  cultivaton;  but  so  little  inclined 
ivere  our  ftimere  to  apply  the  laiul  to  this  purpose  that 
fifteen  years  passed  witliaut  any  claim  having  been  made 
for  the  prennuin.  The  plant  will  grow  in  almiwt  every  soil, 
but  it.  IS  a  very  exhausting  crop,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  the  farmers  should  be  dismclined  to  culti- 
vate it  while  they  were  imperfectly  versed  in  the  art  of  re- 
storing its  productive  quali^  to  the  land.  A  eolisiderable 
quantity  of  land  is  now  sown  with  llaK-eeed  e«eiv  year 
in  SomerseUhire.  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire:  it  is  utrselv 
|;rown  in  Scotland,  and  still  more  so  in  Ireland,  which 
island  produces  nearly  all  the  tlax  that  usi  rl  in  its  exten- 
sive linen  raanufhcture.  Tho  influence  ot  the  soil  shows 
itself  more  in  the  quality  of  the  fibre  than  in  the  quantity 
produced.  Where  the  plaale  grow  very  thickly  tac«lber 
the  atalke  an  wrr  dander,  sod  aa  each  atalk  compriiaa 
•ame  numbair  of  ttn^  these  must,  under  such  ' 
Stances,  be  finer  tlmn  where  the  stalk  is  thicker. 


prises  of  roam 
a&  follow  :— 
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;;ir.tity  nf  f1a\  imported  into  and  ex;iinied  fri 
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0<rt«i 

Cell. 

18S0 

S3t,38« 

17.868 

378.170 

1821 

498,554 

«,77.3 

491,582 

182^ 

610,1  U6 

7,282 

607,640 

1823 

553,937 

9,719 

553,599 

1824 

742,531 

11,677 

739,651 

1823 

1,1)35,233 

7,5-1 

1,01.H,&.37 

1826 

688,esa 

6,966 

697,468 

i8sr 

wtjm 

6^381 

896,889 

1828 

876.189 

6.899 

882,289 

1829 

922.04U 

8,58U 

909.709 

183U 

y.1 4,096 

3,633 

955,112 

1831 

936,411 

10,548 

918,883 

18.32 

982.516 

15.504 

984,869 

1((33 

1,129,633 

lli,202 

1,112,190 

1SS4 

811,7SS 

19,«68 

7»4»m 

183$ 

740.814 

12,256 

728,143 

I83S 

1,529,116 

16,789 

1,5)1.428 

tUe  Halted  Kingdom,  and  the  quantitv  taken  for  the  pur- 
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up  to  the  year  1825,  the  duty  char^red  upon  foreign 
grown  Hax  wa.s,  when  dresived,  10/.  1  Is.  tW/.,  and  when  un- 
dressed, per  cwt.  In  the  year  just  named  both  kinds 
were  subjected  to  the  same  rate  of  duty,  which  irai  theo 
fixed  at  4^.  per  cwt. ;  and  thk  rate  was  further  lednead  to 
3dL  per  cwt  in  1886,  to  In  1837,  and  to  Id  per  e«t  m 
18t8,  at  whieb  nominal  rate  it  haa  linoe  been  continued. 

More  than  two- thirds  of  the  whole  quantity  of  fla.\  im- 
ported coiue  fVom  Russia;  the  remainder  is  supplied  by 
rrussia,  Holl n l  i.  and  Belgium,  with  tho  aioeption  ef  a 
small  quantity  brought  from  France. 

Within  the  last  four  vears,  a  part  of  the  flax  imported 
haa  been  again  exporte({  in  tho  fimn  of  linon  yani ;  and 
this,  aeeoroing  to  present  appearaneea.  ia  likely  to  become 
a  considerable  branch  of  our  export  tr:i(ii-  Ttu-  rju  inlitv 
and  deviared  value  m  exported  m  eacli  year  Iroin  iuai  to 
1898  havo  heeii  aa  fi»llow  :— 

PouiiU.  £,. 
18SS      110,188  8,705 

1833  935,682  72.006 

1834  1.533,328  138,312 
18311  2.811.218  216,63» 
1838  4.874.504  138,772 

A  small  part  of  these  exports  are  taken  by  Germany; 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  shipments  are  made  to  France, 
the  value  of  the  raw  material  having  been  incretised  by  the 
operations  of  our  apinning-mills  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
100/.  per  ton.  The  improvements  introduced  into  the  llax- 
milb  of  thia  oooalvy,  and  which  have  led  to  tho  opening 
of  the  trade  in  ifoeation,  mav  be  explained  by  the  tut  tiiat 
the  length  of  yarn  produced  from  n  pound  of  flax  of  the 
average  decree  of  tineness  was,  in  IbU,  only  .l.Sau  yards, 
while  the  length  of  yam  of  the  average  quality  now  pro- 
duced Uitm  a  pound  of  flax  is  11,170  yards.  Some  yams 
an  now  produced  of  a  fineness  much  superior  to  thia 
average;  and  it  is  of  such  fine  yams  that  the  ab^iMilta 
to  Fiaaeo  ooniiBt.  Flax-spinning  is  now  eadrrfad  on  with 
most  success  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Mar>Mnpr\ 
Ibr  the  purpose  has  lately  been  put  up  in  In  land  Ijuc 
hitlierto  thi-  quantity  spun  has  not  rquulle'l  thr  il.-iiiand 
of  the  Irish  linen- weavers,  for  whose  use  large  quantitiea 
are  sent  fVoni  England. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  fine  yam  uaed  bjT  ourwowata 
was  formerly  imported  from  Germany.  Una  trade  haa  of 
course  declined  einoe  our  spinncfe  have  tiegun  to  supply 
foreign  eountriea.  The  ooaatity  of  linen  yam  so  brought 


to  this  country  in  each  of  the  lea 

been  as  under: — 

1827    3,782,352  lbs. 
3,429,104 
3,320,240 
2,151.632 
1,943.424 


pnoading  1837  baa 


1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 


1832  1,522,416  lbs. 

1833  1,564,640 

1834  1.624,448 

1835  1,378,183 
1838  589,526 

FLAXM.VN.  JOHN.  York  may  claim  the  honour  of 
beinj^  the  birth-place  of  this  very  eminent  sculptor,  be 
having  been  boro  in  that  dly,  July  6th,  1755;  yet  he  may 
proper^  he  oenaidered  a  deniaen  of  tho  matrapolM,  fi»r  he 
waa  bnmght  lo  London  while  an  icftnt  not  more  than 
six  months  old.  At  tliat  time  his  father,  who  w  ix-i  ?.  moulder 
of  figures,  kept  a  shop  in  New  Street,  Covent  Crnrtlen,  and 
subvL'quijritlv  in  flie  Strand;  and  it  was  in  tin;,  l/.itnble 

studu>  that  the  future  artist  received  the  first  impreaiiona 
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nf  tafte.   In  M  ^it^VMHf  it  vti tuAwm 
eumstatice  that  a  natiiral  w«s1nwfR  of  eomfitntion  rnio^elf* 

c'liry  iif  l)>:alth.  wiiirh  cjiitlnuoil  until  abmit  hh  tenth  year, 
gam  Imti  a,  rahsii  i'ur  iolitary  and  butkiitary  uiuusetueiiU 
That  It  was  a  fortunate  one  for  him  to  havo  thus  curly  and 
oonilantly  b«fare  bis  eyes  objects  •dapted  to  fix  his  fiieUnn, 
and  wdl  csalcuUted  to  roiue  his  intcUigeneo,  there  eui  he 
no  doubt  <wrtod  htSutA  the  aoaotar  «ilh  paper  «iid 
pencil,  or  with  books,  he  studied  man  demltonly  than 
would  otherwise  Imve  beon  tlio  caso,  yet  jjcrhaps  more  pro- 
fiiablv  and  more  diligeuily,  becauj>c  less  eompulbunly.  Self- 
inaposcd  taslui  are  but  another  term  fur  enjoyments;  for  tliis 
reason  is  it  that  the  Bel(^taagbt»  aniotiLr  whom  Flaxmau 
may  to  a  certaia  extent  be  ranked,  uro  gaicmlty  found  to 
aiiplv  tfaenaelTea  to  whatever  11117  be  their  peniut  with  » 
leit  and  an  eameatiiMB  diat  never  eeaompuiy  mititie. 

After  the  dcatli  of  bis  niotlicr,  which  occurred  when  he 
was  in  bis  teniU  )ear,  hii  iUlber  uiiirricd  a  second  wife,  who 
treated  young  Flaxman  and  hi^  brother  with  such  tender-  ^ 
ness  as  to  win  their  aflection  and  esteem.  It  was  sumc- 
wliere  about  this  period  that  haviog  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  Jiev.  Mr.  Mathew,  he  was  introduced  by  that  geotle- 
aaan  to  fati  wife,  a  lady  of  verj  superior  acquireii»ntt,  who 
took  dcli^lit  in  making  him  ac!qtttint«)d  with  the  heantioa 
of  Homer  and  Vir^il.  while  he  wouM  attempt  to  embody 
with  liii  pencil  such  pui  tic  imagi-sor  parte  of  the  nurrations 
as  most  caught  his  f.ira  v.  By  those  kind  and  judicious 
friends  he  was  onoouraL^od  to  study  the  original  lati^uu^cs; 
and  akheu^  here  also  be  was  chicdy  bis  own  tutor,  he 

■  enabled  bin  to  read  the  master 


poets  of  anuquity,  if  not  very  erttioaHr,  yet  with  tel«Kalde 

Bt«r  into  their  nd 


tpealitfoas 


readiness ;  quite  enough  so  to  entnr  Into 
follow  their  conoeptioBs,  bs  is  evident  &cm  tia 
after  Homor  and  /fisehylus. 

Cboioe  of  profession  for  him  there  was  none,  both  nature 
end  etretimstanoea  haiviag  so  determinedly  predestined  him 
for  ieidptwe,  ktX  tir  anyone  to  have  entertained  an  idea 
of  his  follovi  hig  any  other  pntauit  would  haw  been  abawrd. 
Accordingly,  in  his  dfteenth  year,  he  became  a  student  of 
the  Rova!  Aca(k*mv,  and  in  1770  exhibited,  as  lii?  first  sub- 
ject there,  a  figure  o(  Neptunu  in  wax.  lien-,  wli.le  lie 
distins^ished  himself  by  the  assiduity  wuh  whu  h  he  ]iro- 
secut^  his  studies,  he  reoeived  a  lesson  which  tau)<lit  him 
that  application  and  enthusiasm  combined  are  not  always  a 
ninleh  for  nediacri^  when  backed  by  isvour;  for  pn  his 
beeomintr  a  eendtdate  Ibr  ^e  i^ld  medal  (the  ailwr  one  he 
had  prevKHis'v  -arricd  ofT),  Reynolds,  the  then  pro<»ident, 
awarded  lU*j  jtsizt  !«  Engleheiirt,  a  now  utterly  forf^oUon 
name.  Morn6ed,  yet  not  dispiruod,  Klaxnian  rftunied  lo 
his  studies,  with  unabated  ieltsh,  although  lor  sume  time 
compelled  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  to  providing  for 
the  enigenoies  of  tiM  pasaing  da^.  wbi(%  he  did  bv  dealing 
and  modcffliBf  fbr  oOien,  fartMndaity  ftir  the  We^fwooda, 
to  whom  bis  talents  attd  his  taste  were  eminently  nsefiil. 
Moderate  us  wa*  the  rotnuneraticin,  such  employment  put 
him  at  oaso  in  his  peeuniary  nrrinnstHiices,  because  ho 
•IresHy  possessed  one  >©ry  impwrtaiitfuud  towards  pecuniary 
indcpciidenoe,  namelgm  contented  frugality  and  an  utter 
dinwish  of  ail  cspenaifn  habits  and  amusements.  And 
hate  it  na^  he  ehietvad,  that  even  in  after-lifei,  when  be 
>«ras  in  eoropavatine  aAnenee,  and  when  his  hmt  would 
have  been  a  pessport  to  the  most  brifliant  circles,  he  conti- 
nued to  distinguish  himself  hy  pt-rfett  jsimplii  ily  in  bis 
habitu  and  mod«  of  livkic;,  (X]iially  n-niote  from  afle^tAtiun 
en  the  one  hand  and  n  spirit  uf  jiennriousncss  on  the  other. 
In  this  latter  Kspeet  he  stood  in  diiuct  contrastt  to  ftcun- 
temporary  attiit  4f  tbn  dhM,  whoee  undiafidaed  nfrject 
Ihreoeh  HA  m»  nHM^^MMng.  and  who  waa  tvtauate 
enough  to  amaaa  upwards  of  200,000/.,  so  ^et  Iw  had  Ifce 
de.it 1 1  bod  ronsolation  of  dying  ri<di  enough  to  make  the 
world  siare  auil  folk.  Very  far  diflerent  was  the  cbortelcr 
ut  Fhixtnan :  «nthusiaat  as  he  was  in  his  art,  fae  would 
neTcr  have  got  on  in  it  as  a  mere  profession. 

Th»  year  178S  formed  an  important  epoch  in  his  life» 
nnon  not  only  did  he  lot  the  flrst  tine  qidt  M»  fatemal 
nesidenee  in  the  Btrand,  and  veuton  «»«Bdd>lirii  fainaalf 
in  a  bouse  in  Wardour  Street,  but  was  guilty  of  woat 
Keynolds  al  least  coiusidervd  tlie  bi!;lto»t  intprudenoe. 
'  So,  Flaxmun,'  c\(  laimed  the  latter  to  him  ouc  day, 
*  I  am  told  vuu  uf«  marraed.>-if  so.  Sur,  you  are  rmued 
for  an  artist  Yet  loever  was  there  ou^ry  less  veracious 
than  this  ai-«ina»od  attd  rinhar  Mneoaunaona 


Ann  Dennan,  n  wmtm  tnaaUy  atnudtle  te  hertirtuM  mi 
her  aeoomplMmMnta.   tint  the  prarident'a  mbter  pf»> 

diftioii  was  not  atal!  likely  to  be  fulfilled  beramc  I'Ooi.  ■^v- 
paretil  by  proofs  of  increa<^-d  ability,  whicb  the  artist 
in  his  nionunu  nt  of  L  Mi  is  the  poet,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Mor- 
ley.  in  Gloucester  ©athwlral ;  which  latter  is  a  work  rcpleta 
With  that  noetic  shnplieily  and  oHthos  which  ballow  so  many 
of  our  artwfa  praduoliona  of  (hat  olam.  At  leneth  be  de- 
tennined  npon  vliMnf  Italy,  fer  whhdi  eevntrj  he  aet  oat 
in  I7S7,  accompanied  by  bis  w  ife.  'While  he  wan  at  Room 
he  had  an  opportunity  M'  givincr  proof  to  tlui  wortd  «ith 
what  intellectiuil  power  and  6>  rai-iailiy  of  genius  an  Eiij^'hsh- 
man  could  realiiie  to  the  outwara  sense  the  cunceptioitK  of  a 
Homer,  an  illschvlus,  and  a  Dante.  It  waa  fbr  Mrs.  Ham 
Kay,er  that  |m  nikde  a  lariea  of  thitty-nine  aulgeels  fren 
the  IHad.  and  tMity  feot  from  the  OdTvaey.  fllnatTatmi  of 

the  princijial  e\cnts  in  those  porms.  For  thc^f  roniposi- 
tions,  so  instiiRt  with  the  intelleciual  jwwer  of  ari,  a  is  said 
he  received  no  rioj'i»  than  ilie  piiUry  sum  of  about  fiftwn 
shillings  a-piere,  a  sum  most  uieredibly  sraall,  araouuting 
altogether  to  not  more  than  a  fashionable  portrait-painier 
would  mahe  at  a  eingle  sitting.  Bat  he  waa  mid  in  worthi 
ooin,  Ibf  Aoae  peodueiiona  at  once  damped  his  v^miaiian. 
Neither  were  they  unproductive  of  more  immediate  good 
consequences,  since  they  served  to  collect  patrons  around 
him;  amoiiir  the  ro>t  the  Co-.iuuss  SiK-in  er,  for  wh 'in  bo 
composed  bw  series  of  illustraUans  uf  .^^ciiylus.  He  ai>o 
obtained  tiie  patronage,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  of  that  m^ir.; 
eccentric  tliua  aoiii^le  character,  the  eacl  of  Briatel  and 
bishop  of  Derry.  who  had  comndaiioned  hint  to  wsecote  ihe 
pwup  of  Athsraas,  and  paid  him  no  more  lliau  600/.  Tu.^ 
was  the  sum,  it  is  true,  actually  bar^csiiwd  for,  but  so  inaac- 
qnrite  to  the  executed  work,  iIiliI  ihe  sculpmr  nuisrt  ba*.- 
boen  a  pn*!tiw  loser  by  it,  aeluaUy  »ut  of  pocket,  he»idL-a 
relinnuishmi;  what  it  would  have  produced  him  had  he  rr 
taioed  It  and  offered  it  to  some  other  purchaser.  Fbuunaa 
however  was  not  the  man  to  retract  fimn  bb  ongsgenNnia 
for  that  he  waa  too  bononrablie,  and  to  complain  he  waa  too 
proud.   Dorinf  his  stay  at  Rome  he  exeeoted  fbr  tL«  la(« 

accomplislied  Thnrrvi>  Hope  an  exquisite  "-niall  it.  trbl-. 
group  of  (  <'phnlu^  and  Aurora.  It  wa-  for  hiui  tmi  iba:  ht 
produeed  ihnt  third  .<ul)lime  series  of  ])(ieiie  rompositrLiDs. 
tlie  lUuBtraiH»ns  of  Dante,  amount  uig  altogether  to  on«  huQ 
dead  and  nine  subjects,  viz.  thirty-eight  (torn  the  Inft^rD  ^ 
aa  inany  Crom  the  Purgatorio,  and  thirty-^u«e  bom  the 
IKmdiao.  Here,  being  left  almoat  entfa«ly  to  the  reaoorees 
of  Iiisown  iina^iiiatH>!i,  without  assistance  from  the  pre-s-i^c- 
ideas  of  otlier  anists,  he  nianifevied  still  prreater  on^uialitr 
of  iiiind  und  intelleetu.il  v  ii;our  th.in  in  the  Homenc  sene? 
or  that  tirom  ii<.scbylu».  All  the  three  constitute  on  aloMKl 
new  ptxmnoe  of  art,  combining  the  diatUiguiriking  quablies 


of  jnctuMigna  and  aoulptiuiesoue  deagn. 
On  UhveMm  Awn  Italy,  where  he  had  spent  nnwaids  of 

seven  years,  not  quite  unyrudtably  as  regarded  his  pi-cu 
niary  aflbirs,  certainly  most  profitably  as  regarded  both  hs> 
studies  and  his  reputation,  he  took  a  bouse  in  Kuekinghatu 
Street,  Filiunoy  8(|usre,  und  in  a  very  ^iiurt  titoe  disiui- 
guiobed  hin>self  by  bis  n.ihle  monument  to  Lord  Mansfield. 
It  is  hardly  neorasary  to  add  that  he  now  fimnd  the  doors  «i 
the  Royid  Academy  graoiowAy  open  to  reeeive  bin,  ht 
being  unanimously  t)lecied  an  Assoctatc  in  1797.  In  thtt 
year  he  CKhibtted  there  his  monument  of  Sir  W.  Jone^ 
now  in  the  ehQ|K'l  of  University  ClolUtre,  U.vford,  and  thrcv 
ba&-reiaof  skolches  uf  suWects  frum  tht>  New  Testttincnt.  >  u 
Christ  raising  from  the  dead  the  daughter  of  Jairus.  ao': 
two  iUaatnttive  «f  the  texts,  '  Comfort  and  help  the 
hearted  f  *  Feed  the  bungry.'  These  may  be  runsidertd  as 
the  a— aanaaient  of  a  cyde  of  aoripumt  compo«itii«s 
intended  to  Aow  that  the  simple  tm^a  of  the  Gospel  wefr 
fully  capabV  of  inspiring;  thv  sculptor  and  siij  pl\  ■  Ima 
with  appropriate  subjects.  OF  this  class  arctiie  roi»t;&of 
tile  iiK>iiuiuent  of  Sir  F.  liuring's  i'ntnily  111  Mich^deon 
ohuRiti,  Hants,  whiob  «%pre«si%*ely  #gur«  th«  idtsie  of  tbt 
idlaiwiag  sentences:  'Thy  will  be  done'— 'Thy  kingHem 
OBM*— 'IMlMHrnaiMnaviL'  lb  thaw  aaay  be  added  bn 
heanliM  iHnatMtioti  of  Ae  text.  •Meaaed  nre  tfieytia: 
nouru,*  in  a  naoaument  to  Mary  Lusbin^'tun.  uf  T.evrish&c 
Kent,  representing  a  mother  st>riow m.;  for  her  daogb^, 
and  i-ouitbrted  by  an  nn^el.  Hi*  !^r.rtips  of  'Corac.  «♦ 
blessed ' — '  Lead  us  not  mU>  temptation* — ^'Choii^,'  and  th* 
munumenta  of  Countess  Spenear  and  Mrs.  Tigfaa,  ifa 
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]>Te-cmmei»t:j  Iwppy  in  &urli  MiLjects  needs  not  gnatly 
<<xcit<t  our  surprkti,  becauise  b«  wus  at  hutue  in  them ;  in 
theni  bU  head  and  hand  spontaneously  obc>ed  the  dictates 
of  »  heart  tenderly  alive  to  everv'  sentiment  of  devotion. 
HmM  it  was  that  he  so  succeasiTully  broke  through  the 
ooniftBtioDal  Irammt^  of  his  pfofiRision,  aod  opeiwd  an 
almott  entirely  fresh  track  for  himaelf  On  the  cootrary, 
when  fftu-reil  down  to  luniniori-place  ideas  and  subjects, 
he  rlul  mil  ri.su  at  nil  In^licr  llian  many  others  have  aont'. 
K-.eii  his  monumonl  of  Ni^lsun,  as  well  as  others  by  him  m 
Sl  Paurs,  arc  oquuUy  cutd  in  conception  and  execution, 
witbout  9Uf  indication  of  their  having  been  wrought  by 
him  am  mnane.  WhMiMr  he  wuld  ban  fiuieeadcd  vwry 
inaeh  hotter  in  the  eolossal  Ignw  of  Britumia,  which  he 
proposed  shouM  !i  ■  m  •  ted  itpon  Grfenw^ch  Hill,  admits 
of  aouht :  ;illhuu;(li  tlial  he  could  have  oxe<  uled  such  a 
work  i  nn  tjardly  be  questioned.  .V  litiurn,  luiwever,  uf  ^uch 
stupendous  dimensions,  for  its  height  was  to  have  been  not 
less  than  400  Ihet,  was  treated  as  an  absurdly  extravagant, 
if  not  impracticable  and  ntteily  vmamty  schetnc,  though 
in  (haw  days  of  gigantie  entirpfiMi  owa  if  xqoetad  as 
useless,  it  would  not  Mfo  tlwliod  M  oveiMMia*  tM  bounds 
of  feasibility. 

In  Is  10  he  wn.^  appointed  to  the  ther  new  prolessorship 
of  sculpture  at  the  Royal  Academy,  to  which  circunutance 
the  world  is  indebtc-d  for  bis  aeriMof  Lectures  on  the  art, 
which,  although  of  no  extreordhiirv  merit  aa  litaraij  oom- 
positioM,  are  rail  of  ^ood  leiHeaoa  good  Ibelini;.  and  may 
he  studied  with  profit,  not  hy  those  aloiu  of  his  own  pro- 
fession, but  by  arU&ts  and  lueii  of  t;i^ti;  j;uiierally. 

Till  the  year  1820  h«  had  enjoyed  liie  beit  species  of 
prosperity  which  Heaven  can  be^ow,  and  which  those  who 
arc  outwardly  the  most  pros|)erous  often  miai  altogether, — 
a  life  of  aereoitjr  and  tranquil  oompetenoe,  with  eonstant 
oeeopatiou  in  tlw  ait  he  lowra,  and  ineraaaing  ihmo  attend- 
ing it ;  but  he  was  now  dooroed  to  experience  a  most  bitter 
bereavement  in  the  loss  of  her  who  had  been  hisaffeetionaie 
ronip;itin)ii  fur  .5m  \eais.  He  henceforth  felt  u  Idauk  in  his 
existence  which  iieilber  the  solace  ol'  frieiidslup  uor  the 
honours  of  public  appluii>e  could  fill  up.  Nevertheless,  so 
ikr  from  yielding  either  to  despondency  or  to  the  preasore 
of  advancing  age,  he  still  oontiniied  to  apply  himself  vigo* 
rously  to  hii  art,  and  some  of  his  very  latest  productions 
arc  among  his  very  best.  The  shield  of  Achilles,  Irst  mo- 
il«lle<l  in  181 H,  afterwards  cast  in  silver-gilt  for  George  IV., 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  splendid  achievements  of  the 
art  in  mo<lern  times.  To  this  period  belon;^  also  his  Psyche, 
and  group  of  the  Arrban^l  Michael  and  Satiin,  botli  of 
ihem  stamped  trilh  his  genius.  So  far  from  having  lost 
any  of  its  encrsr.  his  mind  and  hawl  continued  active  till 
the  very  lost ;  "for  when  prevented  bv  indisposition  from 
loing  more,  he  sketched  and  designed  on  paper.  The  in- 
terruptiuni  he  e.xiienenccd  from  ulnoss  or  infirmity  were 
but  few  and  brief;  and  uiitil  three  days  before  liis.  tlealli 
lie  continued  able  to  ei[i])loy  himself  in  his  usual  pursuits 
and  studies  without  pai  ticular  inconvenience.  That  event 
took  place  on  the  TthDeeember,  ISSi ;  and  on  the  i&th  he 
was  fbllowed  to  the  grate  (in  the  ehurdityatd  of  St  Giles 
in  the  Fields)  hy  the  ftaaldeDi  and  council  of  the  Rt^al 

Wlicihcr  we  n.ntiietnphiie  him  as  a  man  or  a.^  an  artist, 
!M>  much  does  he  command  our  luve  and  our  adtuitation, 
that  for  want  of  words  to  do  justice  to  his  excellence,  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the^mblanea  of  oventrained  panegyric. 
In  htm  the  man  exalted  and  aeoonded  the  artist,  fl>r  in  all 
yi;-'  best  prodsictiotis.  those  which  arc:  n-.illy  tu  he  rf.tranled 
;is  the  s|ir)t<,laiieous  on>])rin'^  of  his  own  luiiid  and  fceUujjs, 
the  unrkin^s  of  a  u;(wd.  a  pure,  and  benevolent  spirit  are 
as  diHccrnibie  as  those  of  a  great  and  lofty  one.  It  must 
indeed  be  confessed  that  in  soma  of  the  mechanical  p.arts 
of  his  art  he  did  not  greatly  excel,  neither  do  his  works 
display  that  high  finishing  and  deli«icy  of  executttm  which 
captivate  the  eye  and  often  mislead  the  judgment.  '  If 
Phxmnn,'  snys  Cicngnarn,  *  had  possessed  skill  in  modelling 
,»ti !  I'xenition  equal  to  his  talent  m  :n\eiition  and  composi- 
tii>i),  he  would  certainly  have  had  a  great  share  in  the  pros- 
perous revolution  which  ha$  taken  place  in  the  art.  Never- 
theless it  is  greatly  indebted  to  him,  since,  as  far  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  Us  productions,  we  may  affirm  thai  they 
have  mainly  coiitrihuiod  to  awaken  sculpture  from  a  certain 
monotonous  lethargy,  and  to  restore  the  golden  style— the 
severity  of  the  antici  no  — which  he  knew  h^r  to  apply  to  his 
Awn  designs.'  This  praise^  if  not  very  warm,  as  suMcientl)' 


discriminating  and  iust  upon  the  whole.  It  is  admitted 
thai  I'iaxman  helped  to  restore  the  art  from  the  imbecile 
inanity  and  soul-less  though  occasionally  graceful  man- 
ncrisra  into  which  it  had  fiiUen,  and  in  which  it  appewsd 
inclined  to  remain.  He  reoderad  it  more  poetic  taught  it 
to  addrc&s  itself  to  the  heart,  to  touch  the  noblest  feelings 
of  our  nature,  and,  whilo  it  touched,  to  elevate  them  to  that 
sphere  of  ho!  1 1 1  e-»  where  hisomafeetioaaeonstuttly  ahidbd. 

FLKA,  [I'uLKx.] 

FLKH  IIE,  L.\.  [Sajithe.] 

FLE^CUE,  a  breast-work  consisting  of  two  fiuse^  which 
form  with  oiie  another  a  salient  angle.  It  Is  eonatmeted 
on  the  exterior  of  the  glacis  of  a  fartres<t.  cpenerally  in  a  re 
tired  part,  as  at  the  foot  of  the  place  i.  [lYg.  i.  Bastion^  in 
order  to  defend  by  its  file  the  ground  b^im  the  bastion 
and  ravelin. 

FLE'CHIER.  ESPRIT,  born  in  1632  at  Pcnu  s,  near 
Carpentras,  studied  in  the  collie  of  the  '  Fathers  of  the 
Christian  Doctrine,'  of  which  congregation  his  matettnl 
unele  was  then  Ute  ^tiperior.  Being  ordained,  he  went  to 
Pkris,and  became  preceptor  to  a  }oung  gentleman.  He 
made  himself  favourably  known  by  writing  panegyrical 
orations  in  honour  uf  saints  and  also  of  deceased  distin 
guished  contemporaries,  which  were  much  liked  at  the  time 
as  specimens  of  eloquence  In  1673  the  Abb<^  Fl^chier 
was  named  a  member  of  tliv  1  .ch  Academy ;  and  in  16S2 
bo  was  appointed  by  Louis  XIV.  almoner  to  the  JJauphiness. 
In  1A8A  ne  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a  mission  to  reclaim  to 

Calholiciisin  th<-  Piutcstaiits  of  Poitou  and  Brittany.  On 
his  return  to  Pan*  he  w:ii  a]>poiateJ  by  th«  knig  bi^hup  of 
Lavaur,  but  was  soon  uiier  iiansferred  to  thesceof  Nismes. 
The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  22nd  October,  168A, 
had  been  followed  by  a  species  of  peraecntion  against  the 
Protestants,  or  Hiupienots  as  they  wan  caUod,  who  were 
Teijnmnerous  at  Nismes  and  in  the  neighbouring  districts. 
Fici  hlei,  who  wa-.  iialu rally  of  a  mild  dl-position.  whilo 
<*beyiiig  the  aitoleianl  orders  of  the  king  towards  this  part 
of  the  populsition,  executed  thtni  wiib  as  much  temperanco 
as  could  be  expeeted  from  one  in  his  situation.  His  letters 
contain  painful  evidence  of  the  oppressions  and  cruelties 
committed  at  that  epoch.  When  ine  petaeeuted  Protest- 
ants  rose  in  1702-3  against  their  oppressors,  they  fearftdly 
retaliated  by  kQling  theCatbolics  and  burning  tlieir  ch  ur<'hcs. 
This  was  followed  by  Louis  XIV.  sending  a  1  irge  force 
under  a  marshal  of  France,  ar.d  the  devastation  of  the 
mounla«nou:fi  dutricts  of  the  Ci^vcnnes  ensueii.  F16chier 
repeatedly  expresses  bis  astonishment  at  the  boldness  and 
couiaseof  the  victims.  {Lettre  138,  in  the  last  volume  of 
Le*  OSttvret  dt  FMdueir.)  Fl^chier  died  at  Nismes  in 
February,  1710.  His  anttond  works  have  been  collected 
and  published : — '  (Buvtea  computes  de  Fl^chier.'  10  vols., 
Nismes,  1782.  Tlu  y  con-ist  of  biographies,  hL  riiioii^,  jiiine- 
gyrics,  and  'oraisoiis  funebrcs,"  or  funt-ral  oratiuiis,  in  which 
last  he  was  con-idered  to  rival  and  almost  to  excel  Bossuet. 
Cardinal  M<\\;<:y  {Essat  sur  Elo(futenr.e  de  ia  C7A<v>«,  vol.  i.) 
exauiines  v  h  u.  critical  eye  Flcchier's  oration  in  honour 
of  Marshal  Tureune,  whielt  was  considered  as  his  maeier- 
picce,  and  |>otnts  out  its  defects.  Fl^chier  wrote  a  Ufh  of 
Cardinal  Xiuietu'^,  ratlur  too  juirtial  according  t(j  >nnie 
critics,  and  a  hi\:  of  Tlieodoaius  the  Great.  His  corru- 
spondeiKc  above  nn-ntioned  furntshes  some  interesting 
nialenals  tor  contemporary  history. 

FLECKNOE,  klCHARD,  is  said  to  have  btHsn  a  Ca- 
tholic priest.  He  was  a  minor  poet  and  wit  in  the  time  of 
Dry  den,  and  would  have  been  long  since  forgotten  had  not 
that  v.riter  UH'd  lu'.-i  name  u>,  the  tr.le  of  a  ^eve^e  satire 
against  Shadwell,  aud  ihereui  proclaims  that  he 

*  to  ptxtae  aoil  «rr,e  wa«  owuM  oilhoul  diipate 
Througli  ali  thr  tr.-ilm*  iif  iinntroM  jibtofatv,' 

Of  course  his  name  was  transmitted  to  posterity  with  the 
same  ignominy  that  has  accompanied  the  heroes  of  Pope's 
*  Donciad.*  The  reader  of  satires  should  not  however  take 
too  much  for  granted,  nor  be  too  ready  to  admit  as  a  iket 
that  all  objects  of  ridieule  and  invective  are  such  fbob 
ami  kna\e>  a.^  they  are  rcpiT-fntcd.  Party  feeling  and 
praate  aaiiiiu.-.ity  may  have  owasioned  the  attacks  directed 
by  a  powerful  opponent,  rather  Ilian  a  cuul  jndunneiit  aiirl  a 
rational  inquiry  into  merits.  In  the  case  of  ttic  satires  of 
Popo  and  Drj'Oeo,  the  satires  diemselves  are  iu  the  hands 
of  every  gentleman  possessing  a  moderate  libmry.  while  the 
works  of  the  persons  satirised  are  utt«1y  unknown,  except- 
ing to  those  who  take  an  active  interest  in  studyin^(  the 
htcrature  of  the  perio4.  Hence  a  vast  number  of  ^rsons  ^re 
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by  ntine  fcmiliar  to  the  raoAs  of  rea<]«rs,  on  account  of  their 
himng  been  bv  our  great  satirists  dciiounf^d  «$  the  writers 
of  unredeemecl  trash,  williout  any  opportunity  being  ^ivon 
of  examining  the  justice  of  the  sontfiice  Fleck  ik>c.  in  par- 
ticular, is  a  victim  to  these  parnal  views.  There  is  nu 
doubt  that  the  nwo  readm  of  Dryden  take  it  tat  etanted 
that  Fleeknoe  was  •  moat  unqualifled  idiot,  yet  in  im  'Re- 
trospecfivp  Review*  (vol.  5)  there  is  an  ariicle  which  proves 
most  salisfactonly  thiit  though  he  did  not  possess  a^nv  gruat 
genius,  and  was  sadly  defeetnc  in  hi-^  ver^ifiration,  he  Stili 
nosseAsod  much  fanry,  and  wrote  some  aniall  pieces  which 
for  bappy  turnt  of  thougbt  nouhl  not  disgrace  even  the 
lint  whten  in  the  Uoguag*.  His  description  of  *a  roan 
troubled  at  nothing* (there quoted)  ia  a  in««terpiecein  its  way. 

FLEET  PRISON,  like  the  neightnuu ing  street,  takes 
its  name  fruoi  ihe  brook  or  river  of  Fleet,  which  formerly 
ran  by  it,  and  siill  runs  under  Farnngdon  Street.  Tiie 
earliest  mention  of  this  pn§on  is  in  the  reign  of  Riehard  1., 
who.  in  his  first  year,  confirmed  tuOsbert,  brother  of  William 
Lougehamp,  cliancellor  of  England,  and  to  his  heira  fur 
ever.  th«  custody  of  hit  peltco  tt  Westminster,  with  the 
keeping  of  his  gaol  of  the  Fleet  in  London.  Kini;  Jolm 
a  s',  by  patent  dated  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  gave 
thR  arnhdeaeon  of  Wells  the  rustody  of  Ins  palace  at 
Westminster  and  bis  gaol  of  the  Fleet,  together  with  Ihe 
wardship  of  the  daughter  and  heir  «f  Robert  Levetand, 
(Stow,  ^SStcrp.,  edit.  1603,  p.  393.) 

Howard,  in  his  State  <if  the  PritoHf  m  BneUmd  and 
Wales  (4to..  Warringt.,  1784.  p.  St7),  says,  to  this  prison 
were  committed  formerly  those  who  had  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure <jf  ilie  Star  Chamber;  and  adds  that,  in  the  16th 
Char.  I.,  when  ttiat  court  wivs  aboliished.  it  became  a  prison 
for  debSors  and  for  ]>erson.s  rharged  with  contempt  of  the 
Courts  of  Chancery,  Exchequer,  and  Common  Pleas.  But 
the  prison  of  the  Fleet  was,  in  dl  prabnhility,  a  place  for 
dehloia  ftwn  itt  oarliost  existence ;  numeroui  instances  to 
prove  it  so  may  he  found  through  di^rent  centuries  upon 
the  rolls  of  parliament.  Adam  dc  Wythford,  chamberlain 
of  North  Wales,  was  imprisoned  there  for  debt  in  13.15 
{Rot.  Pari.  vol.  ii.  p.  91);  and  wo  find  a  petition  from  one 
John  Fraunoeys.  a  debtor  confined  there,  a.d.  i'2'JO,  Id(h 
Edw.  I.    {Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  47). 

As  car)'  the  tod  Hen.  IV.,  1400»  it  was  deter> 
Mined  1 )  i  liament  dtat  the  eoan^,  with  the  ehanoellor 
and  justices,  'liould  settle  what  fees  the  warden  of  the  Fleet 
was  to  take  t^tbtd.,  vol  v.  p.  110);  and  it  was  determined 
in  the  parliament  of  the  '23rd  Hen.  VI.  that  his  office  was 
not  to  be  prejudiced  by  the  statute  of  that  year  touching 
sheriffs  and  gaolers. 

Howard  (State,  4«>  *wr€t^  p.  219)  has  given  a  table 
of  the  regulations  obterred  in  tlte  Fleet,  witti  another  of 
the  warden's  fees,  as  both  were  finally  settled  in  Hilary 
Terra,  1729,  3  Geo.  IL  (See  also  Neild  s  Statn  nf  the 
Pn\ons.  -Jt.i.,  Lmd.,  1812,  p.  -2 1  .S~'2'J2. 1 

Tho  warden  is  appointed  by  letters  patent  under  the 
great  seal.  He  receives  no  salary  '.vhatcver,  but  is  wholly 
rcmunernted  by  the  foes  abore^mentioned.  The  liberty  of 
permiitini?  yriaonert  to  reside  within  the  Rules,  upon  giving 
on  indemnity  against  an  escape,  has  been  granted  by  the 
warden  for  the  time  being  from  very  antient  times,  and  the 
pr:ic(i  -e  is  expressly  recognis<'d  by  the  statute  of  the  Htl> 
and  'Jlh  Will.  IH..  c.  2".  (lietur'n  to  tlie  Hmtsr  of  Com- 
mons  relating  to  the  Reel  Pn'gm,  2D  Apr.  183H.) 

Slr)  |>e,  in  his  edition  of  Stow,  fol.,  Lond.,  1720,  b.  iil. 
p.  2<i0.  gives  the  extent  of  whtf  are  technically  termed  the 
RuIm  of  tbtt  Fleet.  He  sayi^  *  To  thii  prison  there  have 
been,  aome  years  since,  granted  Rules;  which  are.  all  the 
north  side  of  Ludgate  hiil,  the  west  side  of  the  Old  Hailey 
unto  Flcet-lanc,  and  down  flic  same  on  the  south  side; 
and  so  the  ea->t  side  of  lh»  row  of  bouses  next  the  Fleet, 
taking  in  all  the  courts  and  alleys  within  the  said  UmiU.' 

This  prison  w.is  burnt  in  Ihe  Fire  «f  Loiidmi«  and  again 
by  the  notersin  1780. 

FLEETWOOD.  CHARLBS.  notorious  for  die  aetive 
part  that  he  took  in  tlie  Rebellion,  was  descended  from  a 
pnvute  i'aijiily  in  Lancashire,  from  which  several  distin- 

fuished  persons  had  -pruiit;.  From  a  trtxiper  in  the  earl  of 
Essex's  forces  he  ntsu  to  be  colonel  of  infantry,  and  was 
made  go\-emor  of  Bristol.  In  October,  1645,  he  was  re- 
turned to  parliament  for  Buckioshamabire^  and  in  1647 
was  one  of  the  oommiaaionen  named  to  treat  with  the 
kioff  At  the  battle  of  Worcester  Fleetwood  distin- 
fiaiMMd  Itimaalf  so  munh  that  he  gained  great  favour  both 


with  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  army  in  preric''"^!  m  lfad 
afterwards,  when  tho  king  was  executed,  and  llie  parlia- 
meniiiry  urniy  became  more  powerful,  he  was  inferior  to 
few  in  the  intluencc  that  he  ikj&scsscI  amont^  the  soldiery. 
Fleetwood  had  married  Frances,  the  daughter  of  Tbomas 
Smith  of  Winaton  in  Norfolk,  by  whom  he  bad  three 
ebfldnn,  but  this  lady  being  dead,  he  was  Used  upon  by 
Crrinr.v.::il,  from  political  motives,  to  inurry  Piridp.ir,  his  eldest 
daiii;li't  i  .  the  widow  of  Ireton.  S  iun  a.t\t;r  he  beoimt  b» 
son  m  '.  r^'  the  Protector  iiijiniii  ded  him  commander-in 
chief  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  alao  invmed 
with  a  eOMMliasionersbip  for  the  civil  department.  Crom- 
weU,  however,  fooling  toat  hia  interesta  wwe  not  ptfrfeetly 
secure  in  the  homb  of  Fleetwood,  who  was  a  thamag^  tm- 
publican,  and  strenuously  opposed  to  the  Protector  beiii? 
made  kiii^,  sent  his  son  Henry  Cromwell  to  watch  over  hi> 
conduct.  Some  enmity  wa.s  thus  produced,  and  with  the 
view  of  putting  an  end  to  it,  Cromwell  created  Fleetwood 
one  of  the  new  lords,  and  made  him  thechief  of  ibefourtwin 
major-generals  to  whom  tbo  govornment  of  the  nalaoo  was 
arbitrary  committed,  and  wm  were  deputed  to  lemRli  far 
such  n^aUsts  as  had  borne  arms  under  Charles  I.,  or  wcse 
disaffected  to  the  present  grivernment.  with  power  to  tm- 
jn  ison  tliem,  and  to  dcctiuate  I'l  -.r  is;a'.t  s.  When  Richard 
Cromwell  became  Proteetor,  Flecirtooii  alrove  to  obtain  hi> 
title,  and  to  supplant  him  in  his  authority;  but  while  he 
was  caballing  against  him,  the  nation,  weaned  with  ttUBult 
and  discord,  recalled  the  exiled  king. 

At  the  imwiediate  time  of  tha  Boit<ifilioii  it  mm  aappoeed 
that  Fleetwood  would  he  exeeoted  at  a  rM:  his  lift  was 
with  difliculty  syived,  and  he  retired  to  Stoke  Newinptan. 
where  he  was  allowed  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  m 
miserable  obscurity.  He  died  soon  after  the  Revolution. 
In  character  he  was  cunning,  but  weak  and  irresolute,  and 
of  ahaHowoapad^:  he  was  neitlier  generally  distui^iiilhed 
for  coon^  (his  conduot  in  tbo  battle  of  Woioeater  fonBsan 
exception),  nor  skiUbl  ht  wilitBiy  opeiatfooR;  hia  inflttnce 
in  Cruinwell's  extraordinary  army  is  attributable  to  iLe 
exct:ss  of  his  fanaticism.  (Noble  s  Memtiirt  o/  the  Crrym- 
well  Fdmily,  iic. 

FLENSBUKG  or  FIENSBORCr.  a  Danish  town,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Fleiuborg  Wyck  or  Fiorde. 
an  arm  of  the  fialtto,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  dnc^  ef 
Seh1eaw%.  It  lies  in  54*  47'  N.  lat  and  ST*  B.  hmc^ 
and  is  encircled  by  hiM.s  on  the  three  sides  faeins  'he  Fiorde. 
It  IS  a  pleasant  well-built  town,  inclosed  by  an  old  wall  ^vA 
ditch,  out.side  of  wiiidi  tiiere  are  three  suburbs;  it  fnuia.rj 
about  12U0  houses  and  about  16.5U0  inhabitants.  The 
streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted.  Flensburg  has  thiee 
German  ehurches  and  one  Danish,  three  market-plaeca,  a 
town-hall,  an  orphan  asylmn,  an  hoapital  and  nudwifsy 
school,  public  libra ry,  grammar  and  secondary  school, 
several  scbooli<  for  tlie  lower  classes,  an  excbanffe,  a  theatre, 
a  bouse  of  correction,  and  nine  refuges  for  tne  lodigect. 
U  has  several  Urge  wanufactort«»i,  particularly  of  braodj, 
refined  sugar,  tobacco,  sailcloth,  soap  and  tallow,  paper.  &k 
There  are  three  shipbuilders'  yards,  and  the  people  the 
town  are  owners  of  between  260  and  300  vessels.  There  is 
a  gowl  harbour,  deep  enough  for  large  ships,  but  the  en 
trance  is  diflicult.  Fairs  for  irrain,  cattle,  horses,  Stc  are 
held  periodically.  The  ti-.ili-  i:-,  l  jii_-,idyrLil)lL'.  .lu  :':  the  e\j>(iri-i 
are  bniiidy.  corn,  hides  and  skins,  suap,  tallow,  H^h. 
Flensburg  is  the  capital  of  the  bailiwick  of  the  same  name, 
which  has  an  area  of  about  336  square  mil^  divided  into 
five  hcrreden  or  haidea,  with  one  town,  one  market-lo«a 
(Gliicksbuig),  29  perishes,  and  about  39.000  inhabitants 

FLETA  u  a  commentary  in  Latin  on  the  entire  body  of 
the  English  law,  as  it  stood  at  the  timu  when  the  author 
wrote.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  writlan  about  iht; 
thirteenth  year  of  the  reiirn  of  Edward  I.,  as  the  statutas 
passed  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  are  not  iiotioed,  whik 
that  of  Westminster  II.  is  often  quoi»L  The  author  gites 
as  the  reaam  for  the  title  of  his  hook,  that  it  was  wrMtaa 
during  his  conflnenient  in  the  Fleet  Priaon:  whohewv 
is  not  kno'.vn  The  work  is  divided  into  six  books:  the 
first  treats  ol  rights  of  perstuis  and  of  pleas  of  the  crown; 
the  second  of  courts  and  otlices  :  i  li<  ;  ii  ird  of  methods  of 
qubing  tiUeH  to  things;  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  aclioe» 
grounded  upon  a  seisin,  and  of  writs  of  entry ;  the  sixth  d 
a  writ  of  light.  The  author  has  followed  Bractoa  in  tht 
matter  andmanner  of  his  work,  having  adopted  lus  ukn. 
and  in  many  instances  traiiHcribtd  whol*  pam  -  from  hie. 
H«  also  followed  Glanville  in  many  iiutances ;  &q<1 
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ol)scure  pausiiges  of  both  those  writers  are  Uliutrated  by 
Fleta.  It  seems  to  have  btt-n  thu  author**  design  to  give  a 
coocisc  account  of  the  law  as  't  thon  stood,  with  the  altera- 
tiont  which  had  taken  nlace  since  Bracton  wrote,  supplying 
nell  parts  as  had  been  left  untouched  by  him,  and  dilating 
tl^  othan  which  had  been  passed  over  with  too  UUto  «t* 
taotion.  Thus  Plete  avrvw  a*  an  appendix,  udofUu  aa  « 
commentary-,  to  Bracton.  Most  of  the  subjects  so  minutely 
discussed  by  Bracton  aro  pasted  over  in  Fleta  in  a  very  brief 
manner,  so  that  with  all  its  new  matter  this  volumo  is  not 
more  than  one-third  the  ^uo  of  Bracton.  (2  Reeve's 
Law.) 

fbM  work  urn  originally  published  by  S«ldeD  from  an 
aatiMit  namisorii^t  in  the  Cottoaian  library,  tofotlier  with 

a  small  treatise  in  law  French,  entitled  '  Fet  Assavoir,' 
which  is  a  collertion  of  notes  oonceminE  proceedings  in 
anions,  and  a  learned  dissertation  by  Selden  biniielf.  Two 
editions  only  have  been  published  in  England,  one  in  1647, 
the  other  in  Kis;.,  which  last  corrects  many  hundred  errors 
which  had  been  caused  in  the  first  edition  by  an  unskilflil 
eopyist  (Bridgman).  It  i.-*  also  printed  in  Houard's  col- 
lection. [Brittun.]  Proklent  Henaalt,  in  hit 'Chrono- 
logical Abridgiueni  of  the  History  of  Franco,*  tome  i.,  p. 
SiS,  refers  to  Fleta  as  an  historical  authority. 

FLETCHER,  JOHN,  wa*  bom  in  1576,  and  was  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fletcher,  afterwards  bis^hop  of  Bristol. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  with  bis  friend  Francis 
Beaumont,  and  is  said  to  have  distinguished  himself  as  a 
foodieholar.  F<Mr aa aoaoitnt of hti worka and hia litwaqr 
otmiteXHm  with  Beaoment,  aeo  that  artida.  Hevaaoarrioo 
offliv  a  plague  which  happened  in  1625. 

FLETCHER,  GILES  and  PHINEAS,  were  the  suiu 
lit'  Ur.  Giles  Fletcher,  who  was  employed  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth as  amba&!>ador  in  Russia,  and  cousins  of  John  Fletcher 
the  dramatist. 

GUei,  the  elder,  waa  bom  about  IMd.  waa  aducatad  at 
Trinity  Conege,  Cknbridge,  and  died  at  Ids  living-  of  Aldar- 

fi:>n,  in  Suffolk,  in  1G2:J.  The  single  poem  which  he  has 
loft,  '  Christ's  Victory  in  Heaven,  Chrwt's  Triumph  on 
Earth,  Christ's  Trunnph  over  Death,  Christ's  Triumph 
after  Death,'  will,  as  I>r.  Soulhey  observes  '  preserve  his 
naUM  vhUe  there  is  any  praise.'  Its  beauty  is  of  a  very 
peculiar  cast,  uniting  many  of  Sponaer'ji  charaoteristiGs 
with  a  greater  regard  to  antttnciia.  Linea  Hlw  tike  IbDowing, 

*  Till-  ubni-qiiWi  L.r  linn  tiMl  codM  not  4iih* 

'  Aixl  Ueatb  cf  li<T,«iHi  of  rtfruity,' 

'  Hoir  wuitbily  he  liinl  thai  dlni  uoworthily,'  Icc., 

occur  perpetually,  and  give  au  air  to  hia  poetry  which  cannot 
be  well  misuken.  The  'Wooing  Song,  in  (he  second  part 
of  the  poem,  is  aa  parftat  a  apeeimen  of  Ibncifttl  elegance 
•a  can  he  found;  and  hi  the  mora  etriltiny  ftom  being 

wriilen  in  (H'l'V-syllabic  rouplcls,  while  the  mlof  the  poam 
L-)  ill  a  vttiiiitiiin  of  the  Spenserian  stanzji. 

Plnneas  Fletcher,  '.  i  i  icer  brother  of  Giles,  was  horn 
ihout  iiS  l,  and  a(linitte<l  scholar  of  King's  College,  Com- 
iridge,  in  U>oo.  In  1621  ho  was  presented  to  ttielifinjfof 
Hilgay,  in  Norfolk,  where  he  died  about  1660. 

He  wrote,  in  addition  to  hia  great  work,  aome  Eclogues ; 
I  '  History  of  the  Founders  and  Benefactors  of  Cambridge 
University,'  in  Latin  hexameters,  and  a  drama  called 
SifLlules,'  But  the  only  work  for  which  he  is  now  known 
s  'The  Purple  Island,  or  tike  Iitie  of  Man,'  adeacription  of 
he  human  i>oul  and  hodv,  but  especially  the  lattatv  moofa 
ti  the  atyle  of  •  Christ's  Triumph.' 

The  two  Fletchers,  with  Browne,  make  up  a  kind  of 
Spenaerian  school,  possessing  considerable  common  reaem- 
>1nnees.  with  original  qualities  enouj^h  to  procure  for  each 
I  \  ery  lii'.;li  reputatjon.  They  are  the  more  remarkahlc  a.s 
l  iving  temle  i  to  form  the  style  of  Milton's  poetrv,  as  may 
)<■  seen  by  any  one  well  ac(]uainted  with  both. 

fSouthev'i*  BriU*h  P'>et^  ;  Ctialmer»'s  Biogr.  Dtcl  ) 

FLETCHER.  ANDREW,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Robert 
i^l«tv)ier,of  Saltoun,  in  Bait  Lothian,  where  be  was  born 
n  1859.  tSr  Robert  is  said  to  have  died  when  hia  aon  was 
I  cliM.  TT-;  i^.  A.  u'lpoee.  the  subject  of  a  small  duodo- 
mi<i  volume  pitnuti  at  Edinborch  in  1665,  and  entitled 
A  Discourse  on  the  Memory  of  ilia  t  vm  c  vn.tl  imiV  \  iriuini, 
.*er?*on.  Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  of  .Saltoun,  who  died  the 
Sth  of  January  last,  in  the  39th  year  of  hia  age;  written 
ly  a  Gentleman  of  hit  acquaintance.'  It  is  a  warm  tribute 
o  liiu  general  worth  and  eapeeially  to  the'  piety  of  hia  dw- 
ai  t<-r.  Andrew  Fletcher's  early  education  wa.s  superin- 
«ndu<l  by  Gilbert  Burnet  afterwards  the  celebratvd  buhop 


ofSalishury,  who  was  at  this  time  parish  minister  of  Sal- 
toun. To  him  Fletcher  was  probably  indebted  for  hi.s  first 
bias  in  favour  of  those  political  principles  to  which  he  ad- 
hered through  his  life.  Under  the  care  of  Burnet  he  alao 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  excellent  literary  education. 
When  he  grew  np  ha  apent  aome  time  in  trnTaUiag  on  tfaa 
contiBent  On  hia  return  home  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
Scottish  parliament  as  commissioner,  or  member,  for  hin 
native  county  ;  and  in  that  capacity  ho  soon  became  distin- 
guished as  one  of  the  fcrL'if.o^t  icponents  of  the  govern- 
uieuU  After  some  Ume  however  he  dtMsmtid  il  prudent  to 
withdnAv  to  Holland;  on  which  he  was  summoned  before 
the  lorda  of  the  eooQoil,  and,  when  he  did  not  make  hia 
appeeranoe,  waa  outiawed,  and  bia  eatate  eondicated.  He 
ventured  to  come  home  in  1683,  but  soon  returned  to  the 
continent,  and  there  he  remained  till  TGH5.  when  he  thought 
proper  to  engage  in  the  attempt  of  ti  t  l^ke  of  Monmouth. 
Bui  he  had  scarcely  landed  m  England  when  he  lihot  a  man 
dead  in  a  private  quarrel,  and  found  himself  obliged  pre- 
cipitately to  leave  the  countr)'.  The  ponon  he  kUled  waa 
the  mayor  of  L]rnw.  He  then  proceeded  to  Spain,  and  after- 
wards  to  Hungary,  where  he  took  part  in  aome  military  ope- 
rations against  the  Turks,  and  distinguished  himsfif  by  his 
gallantry.  When  the  scheme  of  the  English  D  lution 
bef;an  to  be  projected,  he  repaired  to  Holland  tojoin  the 
councils  of  his  c«untrvmen  there  ;  and  he  came  over  to  Eng- 
land vnth  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  old  friend  fiuinet  in 
I68B.  Hn  now  raoovered  possession  of  his  esute.  and 
anin  »t  it  ffapnamtativn  tat  bia  nativn  «MtnQr,  flnt  in  the 
Scottish  Oonvent'on  and  afterwarda  in  parliament.  After 
a  short  time  however  he  became  nearly  as  determined  an 
opponent  of  the  government  of  King  William  as  he  had 
formerly  been  of  that  of  Charles  II.  His  list  exertions  a.i 
a  public  man  were  dinicted  against  the  scheme  of  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  He  died  in  London  in  1716. 
He  ia  the  author  of  the  flillowing  traota,  all  of  whioh,  wn 
believe,  were  originally  published  without  hia  name: — 
1,  '  A  Di>«'ours<!  oi  Government  with  relation  to  Militias,' 
Edinburgh,  169H;  2,  'Two  Discourses  concerning  the 
Aff'airs  of  Scotland,  written  in  the  year  KiOB.'  Edinburgh, 
1698  ;  3, '  Diacorso  delle  Cose  di  8pagna.  scritto  nel  nit^se 
di  Luglio^  IMS,'  Napoli,  1698  ;  4, '  Speeches  by  a  Member 
of  the  Phrliament  which  bmn  at  Bdiuhurgh  the  6dtt  of 
May,  1703,*  Bdinburgh.  1708;  i,  *  An  Aeeount  of  a  Con- 
versation concerning  a  right  Regulation  of  Governments 
fbr  the  Common  Good  of  Mankind ;  in  a  Letter  to  the 
Maruuis  of  Montrose,  the  Earls  of  Rothes,  Roxburgh,  and 
Haddington,  from  London,  the  1st  of  December,  1703,* 
Edinburgh,  17U4.  The  oriL^inal  editions  of  these  publica- 
tions are  scarce,  but  they  were  all  reprinted  at  London  in 
an  ucuvo  volume  in  1737,  under  the  title  of  *  The  T^tieid 
Works  of  Andrew  Fletcher,  Esquire.' 

Fleteher  writes  in  a  flowing  and  sebolarlike  style,  occo' 
sionally  rising  to  considerable  warnilli  :!;nl  cnerg)- ;  his 
compositions  arc  interspersed  with  many  .sagacious  and 
happily  expressed  remarks,  and  they  have  at  all  times  tho 
charm  of  eamestuesis  and  pcrlect  conviction.  But  for  deep 
or  extensive  views  in  the  philosophy  of  politics  they  will  be 
seamhed  in  vain.  The  author'a  pieaeriptive  name  of 
patriot  beet  deaeribea  idiat  he  waa.  He  was  thoroughly 
hon*  in  the  sense  of  being  inaccessiVlr  1 1  :inv  :  c;!  iclion 
wliiili  itpjicaled  openly  to  his  individr.,il  miLn  ^t^,  and  was 
always  ready  lo  make  any  sacnfi<e  i:,  nu  unter  any 
danger  in  the  cause  of  what  be  deemed  the  public  welfare 
and  in  the  padbraHtm  «f  Ilia  dutUT'  But  his  politics,  to  ^ay 
the  truth,  were  mnde  up  latbair  more  of  paaaion  than  of 
philosophy.  W»  two  cardinid  prineiplea  wen  an  enthu- 
siasm in  behalf  of  the  independence  of  his  native  country, 
and  an  extreme  sensitiveness  to  the  mischiefs  or  dangers  of 
arbitrary  power,  which  was  however  m  great  [i  ir:  an  im- 
pulse of  his  physical  organization,  and  which  also,  we  are 
compelled  to  add,  had  not  a  little  of  the  narrowness  and 
blindness  as  well  as  the  warmth  and  honesty  of  a  paaaion — 
allovinf  him  to  employ  the  aame  eloquence  in  whidi  ha,  in 
one  place,  denounces  the  oppression  of  kinga,  to  urge  in 
another  tho  strange  scheme  of  providing  for  the  poor  by 
the  restoration  of  some  such  system  of  slavery  as  nu  con- 
ceives existed  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  This 
singular  proposal  is  contained  in  his  Two  Discourses  on 
the  affaire  of  Scotland.  Among  the  most  curious  of  bis 
works  ia  his  aeeount  of  the  Oonversation  on  Oovernments, 
which  appears  to  be  a  rraort  «f  niealeonversation,  thepartiea 
being  Fiel«her  himaaU,  Ihn  mA  of  Crolttarty.  Sir  Sdnard 
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Bejtntiur,  a'd  Sir  Chai'.e^  Musi^Te.  The  part  of  th« 
disloRui'  V'^P"  S.^vinour  in  |);irticiilar  i>  highly  ciiarar- 
teriMic  It  is  in  ihiu  iirnductiun  thai  we  find  ihe  reiuitrk 
so  often  quoted  about  tht-  suju^nur  itiHuenco  and  importance 
of  the  national  ballad-maker  to  the  national  law-giver: 
Fletcher  gives  it     the  observation  of  a  friend. 

Inaquolation  prefixed  to  the  ooUaoted  edition  of  his  works, 
from  '  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  tli«  late  Thomas  Rawlinson. 
Esq..  «  ntiik'il  Sliort  Pohtical  Characters  of  the  chief  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons  of  England,'  8tc..  Fletcher  is  de- 
scribed as  '  a  low  thin  man;  of  a  brown  i-uiiipK-xion;  full 
of  flrf ;  irith  •  slem,  aour  look;  and  fiAy  yetfrs  old.' 
Havhif  neottoiwd  liit  ttronit  jealousy  of  the  power  of 

Jirinrcs,  the  writer  says,  *  This  made  him  oppose  King 
;hurieH.  invade  King  James,  and  oppose  the  giving  so 
nuifh  pnwiT  to  Kitig  \\'illiam,  whom  he  never  would  serve; 
itor  (iueH  he  ever  cutoe  into  the  admmistratiuii  uf  this 
aueen,  but  stands  up  a  stout  pillar  for  the  constitution  of 
uie  parlianaent  of  Scotland.'  1 1  is  added, '  His  thoughts  are 
large  as  to  teligioo,  end  oould  never  he  brought  within  the 
bonds  of  any  nwtieular  sett.'  In  the  MeooiiB  of  liooUMrt 
of  Camwatn  (3nd  edit.  8to.  Lon.  1714),  Fletdier  n  deaenhed 
as  'so  extremely  wedded  to  bis  own  opinions,  tlmt  there 
were  few  he  oould  endure  to  reason  against  him.'  Ho 
therefore  never  could  bo  broui^hi  to  act  with  any  pariy. 
*  He  was,  no  doubt.'  continuoa  Lockhart,  *  an  enemy  to  all 
nonuvhical  guvernraents,  at  kWt  thought  they  wanted  to 
lie  audi  reformed:  but  I  do  mtf  trtU  believe  his  aversion 
to  the  English  ana  the  Union  mt  eo  gmt,  in  revenge  to 
them  ho  would  ha\e  sided  with  the  royil  family.'  Not- 
withstanding hi$  dcmucnitic  opinions,  *  he  likud,'  it  is  added, 
'  c  imnieiided,  and  conver^^ed  with,  h iyhtiy in t;  Tories,  more 
than  any  other  set  of  Uicn.  Mi  knoKk-dguig  them  to  be  the 
best  countrymen,  mi  of  uvr^t  honour,  integrity,  and  in- 
^nui^  (ingenuonenen).'  Tlie  truth  ia,  his  Ubeniiui, 
or  repttbUeinism,  wet  of  a  strongly  aristomtie  oomplexion. 
He  was  by  temper,  as  welt  as  hy  suition,  a  palrifian,  and 
that  ttw.,  on  the  whole,  raiher  of  the  fi  uilal  tliau  of  the  old 
Roman  stamp.  However,  the  |;en*'ad  bearing  of  luh 
writing's,  an  well  as  of  his  pubhc  lilV,  may  be  considered  m» 
facing  hiin  among  the  British  democrats;  and  his  talents, 
and  the  value  of  what  he  ba«  left,  mako  him  a  figure  of 
oonaiderablo  noie  among  bie  eontenpoteriae.    Tbe  best 

Slualilies  of  h\%  writinfrs  are  their  cordiality  and  straight- 
brwardnet»s  ;  lu-  ha.s  the  advantages  and  also  the  disadvan- 
t;ij;eN  of  llie  man  w  ho  lias  never  changed  his  opinions,  and 
who  has  rnevur  duublud ;— ^Kirome  confidence  and  a  lemd 
zeal,  but  little  largeness  of  view,  and  a  tendency  to  in- 
tolerance, vbioh  even  the  most  liberal  principles  eannot 
icdeeto  from  the  ehar|^  ef  illiberality  and  bigotry.  There 
is  a  very  eulogistic  account  of  Fletcher  by  the  late  carl 
of  Buchan,  in  a  publication  entitled  '  Essay  on  the  Lives 
and  Writings  of  Fletein  r  of  Saltoiui,  and  ilie  Poet  Tlioni- 
siin,'  8vo.  1792.  A  nejihew  of  Kleldier's,  of  the  miae 
name,  was  an  emnunit  indge  of  tho  Court  of  Session 
from  1726  to  1775,  by  thu  title  of  Lord  Milton.  Ho  was 
also  a  native  of  Saltoun,  which,  besides  ita  connexion  with 
the  Fletchers  and  Bishop  Burnet,  has  Ukewiae  tbe  honour 
of  being  th«  birth-place  of  tho  gr«atcst  of  the  old  Sootttsh 
poets,  bun  bar. 

FLEUR  DE-LIS,  a  term  of  bliauiu^y  lor  the  flower 
which  resembles  an  ins,  and  which,  previously  to  the  French 
Revolution,  wa<  borne  first  sem^e,  and  then  tliree,  as 
representing  seraiV;,  in  the  arms  of  France,  In  old 
English  it  was  called  tho  fiuter-d/t-lwet.  Its  oiiain  and 
history  have  been  variously  stated  by  the  French  anti- 
ipuiries  Some  lia\c  con-idcred  it  as  the  tiower  wliieh 
grew  on  tho  banks  «t'the  river  Lys.  whioli  separali'd  Ariois 
and  France  from  Flanders;  oihurs  state  that  Louis  VII., 
ivlio  began  his  reign  in  1137,  first  adoptAfi  it  in  n!ln!,ion  to 
In^  name  of  Lnys,  and  because  he  waa  calU  d  Ludtmcus 
Fhntt,  or  the  Youn^.  The  coins  of  Lotus  VII.  are  allowed 
to  be  the  flrsi  on  winch  the  fleur-d^-H*  appears,  as  well  as 
upon  his  smaller  or  counter  seal.  The  fhurx  iii  -h't  wore 
orifjinally  borne  som6e,  without  regtird  to  numl>er  :  acford- 
iii;;  to  common  belief  Charles  VI.  u  i.s  the  nr>t  of  the  Kiem  h 
monorchs  who  rnduc^d  them  upon  hit  shield  to  three.  Lc 
Blanc,  however,  remarks  that  three  fleurs-de-lis  only  occur 
upon  die  seal  of  Philip  do  Valois»  as  well  as  upon  an  im- 
pression of  a  seal  ef  John  btng  of  Fianco  appended  to  a 
cbatler  of  1355.  Much  upon  the  liistory  of  the  fleur  li-  1in 
nav  be  seen  in  Fureti&re's  Diettmnaire  Univerul,  turn,  la., 
M.  Have.  1*97.  k  'JMf  and  man  mp*mShr  in  llqra 


Hittoire  du  Drapeau,  de»  Couleurt,  et  de»  Impu  f  ^  ia 
Monarchie  Pranfoite,  8vo,,  Par.  1S37.  torn.  n.  i  -;u 
Upon  crowns  and  the  tops  of  sceptres  tbe  fim-4e-U$  «« 
used  by  otbsv  natjoBe  as  waU  as  Fraiwe  mm.  awiy  airif 

period. 

FLBURY'.  ANDRE'  HERCULB  DB.  CiUUNKAL. 

was  bom  in  16.^3  at  Lod^ve,  in  Langucdoc,  studied  ai  Paru 
ill  the  college  of  the  Jesuits,  was  afterwards  made  slinMMi 
to  the  <]iieen -consort  of  Loiii.s  XIV.,  and  m  l&->3  hv^hj'.i  of 
FHhui,  wbicU  st:o  be  resigned  in  17)5.  on  secwiat  cf  lU 
health.  Louis  XIV.  appointed  him  also  preceptor  to  ha 
grandson*  afterwards  Louis  XV.,  who  became  graatlj 
tached  to  him.  AA«r  the  death  of  the  regent  ia  Vil 
Fleiny  «as  aude  a  member  of  tbe  Council  of  8ute,  zhi 
afterwards  prime  minister,  in  which  office  he  conimotij  for 
seventean  years,  till  the  time  of  his  death,  lliv  i^th-'.  J 
his  Administration  was  tbe  happiest  p4irt  ai'  tii«  svi^  as 
L<mis  XV.  Fleur}' was  honest,  economical,  diunteicsMd. 
a  ihend  to  peaook  and  a  aatroo  of  learning.  HewsssUn^ 
against  his  udinalioaii  oy  the  court  party  and  Htnksl » 
lars,  to  tako  a  part  in  the  war  of  the  Polish  s«oeeHi«D  m 
1733,  inwbteh  France  engaged  chiefly  in  order  to  suppot 
Stanislaus  I>.>czin!>ky,  father-in-law  of  Louis  XV,  .Ah:.  /;^!! 
that  object  \\a-s  t'ru^tniti;d  hy  tlie  united  iorce>  '.i'  Al-'jh 
and  Russia,  yel  the  war  terminated  in  17J6  in  a  ni^riier 
advantageous  to  France,  which  gained  b}  ii  the  laporttat 
accession  of  Lorraine. 

In  IHI  Oardinal  Ftooiy  fMind  hiasslf  dimn  kf  «Mit 
influence  into  another  war,  that  of  the  Austriaa  lasMWiw, 
of  wliifli  he  did  not  live  to  Sie  ihe  einl.  He  diei  m  I'O 
at  liiijlilyiune  vear^  of  aire;  and  from  tliat  time  ihs  p><stn- 
mcnt  of  Li  I  ;  X^'.  fell  iK'epor  and  deeper  imo  r^rrupttjo 
and  decay.  Fleury  amassed  no  fortune,  but  be  leA  lw^^ 
nutation  ofawise,  benevolent,  and  faithful  mtn^art^ ttUa 
He  completed  tbe  buildinx  for  the  royal  (nav  MliidJ 
Ubrary,  which  be  onriebed  with  a  mindm-  sf  vtlidle 
MSS..  pspeciallv  in  the  oriental  Imguatfes. 

FLEURV.  CLAUDE.  ABHH'.  W!i.s  boni  at  Pax,.  ,: 
1640,  and  died  in  1723,  agt-d  ei^hty-lhix-e  \ear».  All  la* 
oonlemporary  writers  coincide  m  the  opinion  liiat  FWi] 
possessed  all  tks  virtues  and  qualities  re<|uisile  to  MKlilMi 
a  scholar,  an  honatt  man,  and  a  Qbristiaa.  Bsste  mm- 
f^eted  in  a  brilliant  nisnner  his  studies  at  tbenOisid 
Clermont  at  Paris,  he  embraced  in  IfiSb  the  )  rofew;«  4 
his  father,  who  was  a  (lislin-i;i>hed  advm-ate,  and  be  pf:/- 
ti-'L'd  at  tlic  bar  for  nine  years.  To  Iu>  le_'al  ixc.jiatkiTis t* 
uuai'd  ibe  study  of  literature  aad  history,  but  tlie  tt^ipjji 
turn  of  his  mind  having  induced  him  to  enter  tbe  cbunl^ 
he  tbcaoefprward  entirely  devoted  hiiaty'f  to  tbe  siui**^ 
divinity,  tin  Holy  Scriptures,  canon  law,  ud  the  Fsiiit» 
In  16''!  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  tlic  jirimcs  Conti.wkjTJ 
Loub  XIV.  educated  with  his  son  the  Dauphin.  Afl«rtln. 
the  kiiii;  intru>ted  him  with  the  educitiou  of  hi*  laluri 
mn  the  prince  of  Vermandois.  Upon  the  death  of  tbe  }c«:tu; 
prince,  iMuis  conferred  on  Fleury  tha  abbey  of  Loc-Dieu.  .u 
the  dioeese  of  Rhodes,  and  five  jolk  afler  (I6&9>k  v«» 
created  sub-preceptor  of  the  kins  s  grandsons  dw  dak*  d 
Bourgogno,  Anjou  (afterwards  Philip  V.,  kir^  ef  .Sptiai 
and  Berri.  Fleury  thus  became  tlic  assLcia^t  ci  Ftiielflo. 
In  1690  lie  biK'ceeded  I^\brn)i'ie  as  iiieuibi  r  ul'  the  lr  i.rt 
Academy,  and  when  the  education  of  ibu  ihret  il  uM  :;<eii 
tioned  princes  was  coinpleto<l  (1707>,  tlie  king  i  (^n 

him  the  prioiy  of  Argeuieuil,  in  the  diooese  of  Pan*-  fiui 
grant  M  as  very  aocepuble  to  Fleury,  aa  it  atMei  im  a 
comfortable  retirement  for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies, 
without  depriving  him  of  those  reaources  which  are  fwurf 
only  in  u  capital.  Being  however  a  strict  observer  of  ihf 
canon  law.  which  was  the  particular  subject  of  hit  atiiy 
and  which  prohibits  a  pi urabtv  of  ecclesiastical  benefits 
be  resigned  tbe  abbey  of  Xoc-biou.  In  hu  retuemc&i  «t 
Argcnteuil,  notwithstanding  bis  advanced  age  (he  va« 
sixty-six  veais  <dd}  ha  cooceived  the  plan  of  his  gtaod  «wk 
die  'Beefesiasti«d  Histor)-,'  and  began  the  cieeotifla  d  i- 
Afler  the  deatii  of  LouwXlV.  lirir,),  the  Regvnt  IKh- 
d'Orleniiii  iiomiauted  Fleury  u>iif(i«»or  to  tbe  younj  kin;, 
Ltuis  XV.,  a  post  which  he  held  till  172:2,  when  he  iHtgrni 
It  on  acoouat  of  bis  great  agob  boiQitbea  in  his  et^htt-ttiirii 
year.  Ha  died  a  ftwiBOtttba  altoniaids. 

FlaaiT  aMBnmued  bis  Utaiaiy  career  with  the '  Bi^ 
dn  Draft  Fianfoii,*  1874.  He  afterwards  pabliabMl  mm^ 
cessively  '  Insutution  au  Droit  Erclfeia>tiquo,'  '0<r- 
chisme  Historique,'  translated  into  Latin  by  the  aifl^ 
himmH  mmi^wVA  bm  tawaM  iiiiiiil  r1  »  » 
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sianily  reprinted;  ^LesMoran  dot  faMHtw.'  of  wliielt 

^ti  Kiifjii-li  translation  was-  made  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 
Bihhop  IkirtiL-  calls  tins  v  urk  *  an  excellent  iotrwhictiijii  in 
tho  ruadiiiK  vi'  the  Old  'I't'stament,  whicli  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  e\ery  young  prsoti  j'  *LesMu$uiii  diis  Cbl^tietis,' 
also  tratibkitKl  into  English.  These  two  last  Works  are 
coitftideioil,  (or  elaguioe  nwl  prceiaion  of  i^la^ae  unoDg  the 
l>««t  in  the  Frenen  Itin^'ua^'i-  He  abo  trrato  *  Tnuli  du 
k't  do  la  Mi'tliodi!  Etudes.*  But  ih^'  most  valu- 
able of  Fleurj'.s  wurks,  and  tiiut  which  has  established  his 
reputation  aii  a  fir-st-rate  writer,  is  the  'Histoin-  Efrl6sias- 
tique.'  It  coutprcbciids  a  space  of  fourtaen  ceiituncH,  be- 
tftnning  iritk  tne  cstabli-huu  i\t  of  Christianity,  and  ter- 
miiMting  tC  (be  oponins  of  the  oouacil  of  Cbnstanoe.  It 
wu  olgeeted  to  the  autfiir  tbat  he  related  too  tnanjr  laire- 
cUs,  but  lie  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  such  was 
tile  belief  of  the  i-hurch  to  which  he  belonged.  Though  an 
urihodox  RoiDuii  Catholic  priest,  he  s;ri(  tly  a  Ihcres  lo  xhv 
truth  in  hi^t  account  uf  the  bcaatiais  which  liuve  tiirown 
udium  on  the  church,  and  the  best  proof  of  lii.-i  sincerity  is 
that  his  '  Ecclesiastical  Hiatory*  waa  put  into  the  Roman 
Index  Expurgutoriui.  Fleiny  was  engaged  on  the  Soth 
volume  of  his  History  at  tbo  time  of  his  death.  It  was 
continued  till  the  year  1C98  by  Fobre,  of  the  Oratoire,  in 
10  voU.  in  Jio.  FlcuryV  '  E<  i  U -ur^tical  History'  i-.  trans- 
lated inSu  English.  Thu  university  library  of  Cambray 
t'outuius  a  manuscript  of  a  '  History  of  Prance,'  whic  h 
Fleury  drew  up  ibr  the  use  of  the  French  princes  whde  he 
was  engaged  with  their  cduoition,  but  it  has  never  been 
tiriiited.  We  must  not  orait  to  nientton,  that, ootwiUutaod* 
lug  his  grave  o'  cupations,  Meury  had  leisure  to  compose  a 
trt»:i;isc  uii  ibi-  ihitif-.  of  ui. inters  and  >orv,iiit.-.  This  litili; 
work.  wIkcIi  lias  been  much  tJ»le«iued,  i»  truuhdulwd  lulo 
Enulisli. 

tXEXURE.  CONTRARY.  A  point  of  contrary  flexure 
in  a  curve  ia  that  at  which  the  branch  of  the  curve  ceases 
to  preaeut  oonvexity  to  a  stmigbt  line  without  it*  and  begins 
to  preaent  concavity,  or  vice  Tent.  [Citrts.]   But  when  a 

■'•raipht  line  passes  tArough  a  point  contrary  flexure, 
liic  I  urvt:  jircx^nts  cither  convexity  uti  both  sides  or  con- 
cev;ty  oil  biilli  sulus. 

The  algebraical  test  of  a  point  of  contrary  flexure  is  a 
change  of  sign  in  the  second  differential  coefGcicnt  u.^  eiiht  r 
of  the  two,  abscissa  or  ordinate^  with  resoect  to  the  other. 
It  is  frequently  stated,  in  works  on  the  dilibrentnl  csleulus, 

d*v 

tbat  dw  solo  tMt  of  Mob  »  point  is  ^    0,  wbetw  x  and 

1/  are  the  abscissa  and  ordinate.  This  is  not  eorreet ;  the 

ubove  equation  may  bo  true  when  there  is  no  contrary  flexure, 
and  there  may  be  contrary  flexuTM  when  the  above  is  not 
true.  It    neeessBiT  ud  sufleiont  Ibr  b  point  of 


flexun  tbat  ^  akottU  abaaga  ila  Uf/t,  whieb  caaaot  be 

except  when  it  is  nothing  or  infinite.  Bxanmia  thtnfilfe 
all  the  roots  of  the  two  equations, 

and  such  of  them  as  are  accompanied  by  change  of  sign 
give  points  of  contrary  flexure. 

For  instance,  let  the  equation  of  the  curve  be 

y  =  3a»  —  20**  +  503*  -  60t* 

=  6»  (a^ -  4**  +  5*  - S)  St  ee -  i)'  {x^'i} 

It  J  * 


2? 


0  whan  «  s  I  and  vboo  «  b  s .  but  thara  is 


only  a  point  <if  rruitmry  fk-xuro  whttk  9  ^  %  fat  when 
*  =  1  there  iH  no  chanj;i.:  ot'  siyn. 

FU  B  U  STI K  R    [li  utJt  A-vKKEs.] 

FL1ND£ES.  MATTHEW,  was  a  natin  of  Doniuiton. 
in  Lueolinblrak  Bo  wont  cailT  to  sea  in  die  meiment 
sor\Ki-.  In  1795  be  was  a  midshipman  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
aa  !  sveiil  to  New  Holland  with  the  ship  that  cuuvwycd 
Capiuiii  Huiit»r,  the  new  t^ovL-rnoi',  to  Botany  Bay.  On 
bowd  ihii,  slup  be  found  a  coiij^uial  mind  in  George  Bass 
Ihu  surgeon,  who.  Idle  himself,  was  bold  and  adveiitumus, 
and  had  a  jWMionatiH  desiia  lo  o»|>bre  new  osuntrtcs.  S»on 
afkor  tbsiratrival  at  Fort  Jaafaon  thcta  antarpnsing  young 
Bta  liundied  a  Ittda  boat^  wuidi  waa  appfopiiateij  called 


*  Tom  Thnnii,  being  only  s  fbet  \tm%.    In  this  boat  Fiin 

di-rs  and  Ba-,  wiili  no  utb.T  .onipi.nion  ili.iii  a  buy.  ran 
iKTitss  Botany  Huy,  and  cvplomi  Gcurg«°»  Jtivtir  'iu'miles 
beyond  tho  point  wbciu  t;.,\iirnor  Hunter's  survey  hud 
slopped.  They  made  sf\Lral  discoveries  and  em-ountered 
many  dangers.  Their  hi-rcfism  was  appreciated  but  by  few 
persons  ni  the  oobmy.  Tlw  £n|^  had  been  ten  years 
in  possaasion,  and'  there  was  an  imaginary  line  of  mure 
than  250  leagues  (be^innini^  in  thu  vicinity  of  tho  colony) 
set  down  on  thi-  cliarls  ;i<.  '  unknown  coast.'  Fhndera  waa 
un.\ious  to  remove  this  blot.  The  coinpk-to  examination  <jf 
Australia  became  wiuit  he  callL^il  iuii  *  dariing  object.'  It 
was  not  yet  known  that  Van  Diemcn's  I.And  vos  a  separate 
island ;  the  existence  of  a  strait  dividing  it  from  Anstnlia 
was  trst  mentioned  as  a  probable  fuit  by  &ss.  who  ran  down 
theeoast  in  a  whale-boat,  and  who  .sui;^<.-~ti  d  that  the  heavy 
swell  which  rolled  in  from  tho  westward  could  ho  produced 
only  from  the  ^^rcat  Southern  Oceun.  Flinders  wa->  .sent 
with  Li.s  old  coiupantun  Boss  to  ascertain  Um  tiact.  They 
embarked  in  the  *  Norfolk,'  a  large  docked  boat  built  of  tfaa 
excellent  fir  of  Norfolk  Island ;  and  tbanr  had  only  aut  men 
to  assist  tiMm.  They  went  through  tfte  straits,  made  a 
rapid  survey,  and  returned  to  Port  Jacksnn  in  liitbi  more 
than  three  months.  The  name  of  Basswa^  ij;iven  tu  this 
strait.  In  the  followmi;  y.  ar,  17'JV,  Flinders,  now  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Royal  Navy,  was  seat  iii  the  same  small 
vessel  to  explore  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Port  Jackson^ 
where  nothing  had  been  done  since  the  imperlbet  notiesa 
by  Cook.  Me  visited  and  examined  all  the  eraeks  and 
bays  as  far  north  as  26",  paying  psjticular  attention  to 
Harvey's  Bay,  and  returned  to  Port  Jackson  with  satisfae- 
toiT  accounts.  On  his  rt  lurn  lo  Eni^land  he  was  promoted* 

In  July,  1801,  Cajitain  Klindnrs  sailed  from  England  ic 
the  Investigator,  a  1  ark  ol'  2.U  tons,  rarrjing  88  men,  in- 
cluding an  astronomer,  a  naturalist,  two  painters,  a  botanic 
gardener,  and  a  miner.  England  and  France  were  at  war 
at  the  time,  the  preliminaries  of  tho  treatv  of  Amiens  nut 
being  signed  until  the  2fttb  of  Oefobcr  following;  but  a 
French  piLs-,  conn  ivL-d  in  flattering  tlTl^^,  and  r-peaking 
of  tho  .sacred  n^lit.s  of  science,  wa.*  granted  to  Flinders, 
who.  wheliu  r  in  uar  or  peace,  was  to  be  respi'cted  by  all 
armed  ^iups  ot  France,  and  to  be  entortauied  as  a  frteod 
in  any  French  colony  that  he  might  make.  Such  condi- 
lions,  though  not  expressly  laid  down,  had  been  acted  upon 
by  the  Freneh  in  tee  time  of  Louis  XVI.;  and  abont  a 
year  belbro  Captain  Flinders's  departure  the  Knglish 
government  bad  regularly  established  a  prccudont.  M. 
Otfo,  in  the  name  of  Bonaparte,  applied  for  a  similar  free 
pa»s  in  favour  of  Captain  Bukuiui,  who,  it  was  said,  was 
goin^'  with  two  ships  on  a  voyage  of  discovaiy  *  tound  the 
world;'  and  the  Addington  administration  raadify  and 
courteously  grsnled  it,  notwithstanding  the  flaree  hostilities 
wluch  were  then  raging  between  the  two  nations. 

fit  tbe  month  of  December  Captain  Flinders  made  C«pe 
Leuweii,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  .Australia;  and  c(»ni- 
mencifj  operations  bo  gradually  fiur\e)ed  and  examined 
the  eoasi  to  tlie  eastern  extninity  of  Bas.s's  Straits,  where, 
m  •  Encounter  Hay,'  he  met  ihe  French  ships,  which,  in- 
stead of  goinj^  round  the  world,  liad  made  straight  ftnr  Aus> 
tralia,  and  devoted  their  whola  care  to  the  examhuktion  of 
Van  Diemen's  l^and  and  New  South  Wales,  evidently  with 
u  \  \c\f  lo  the  fvirTiiation  of  a  Freiicli  colonv.  Captain  Bau- 
rlin  hail  bad  tbe  siart  of  FliiiderH  b\  niiii'  ni  niilis:  but  he 
had  been  delated  m  edlleriini^  shi  lli  and  catching  buttcr- 
tlie^  and  at  the  moment  of  their  meetioglie  bad  di^ne  Utile 
in  the  way  of  discovery  or  survey ;  nod  rlmder-  says  that 
by  assiduity  and  ftvourabla  oireumsUnces  h«  had' antici- 
pated him  in  the  meet  interesting  parts  of  tbosoatbem  , 

coa.st.  He  says  that  he  gave  Buudm  an  account  of  his  dis- 
coveries. Raudin  afiiTwards  said  that  be  found  C-;iptain 
Flinders  not  very  (s>nmniincalive,  but  that  be  ohtnintd  tii- 
(elligence  qf  tUi  that  had  been  dme  on  tha  smiihirn  coast 
from  tome  qf  hi*  penpfe.  From  Bass's  Straits  Flinders 
sailed  to  Port  Jackson,  where  he  arrived  on  the  9th  of  May, 
IMC.  Having  relttad,  be  set  off  again  en  tbe  Mnd  of 
July.  He  then  steered  norlheriy  nb.ni;  ttu-  en-t  coast, 
explocing  Northumberland  and  Cindieriand  IslamU,  and 
SUi  veyiiii^  the  irreat  Uarn.T  Ri'et' of  cor  d  n^ks — a  lonf,'  and 
dangerous  tract,  must  necessary  to  lay  down,   in  fourteen 

*  It  Hfftrnn  lta«t  Ban  m»V  with  no  r.-u  ird  vhatc'cr.  In  1^02  hr  Irft  furl 
Jmekmia  w  mutl*  uf  ■o'iir.-  a  r  '  ;  ^  i  i->wl,  wid  wgts  ueirr  uii  rt  l.i  l>C 
Ib  iImm  «  TUNC  irport  UmI  ite  «  *•  lii^  mad  vettlad  tuammk»n  ii. 
Mn>  bDttkameFskabtoMMyls  IhrtkcwaalsitNlsni 
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4»p  h»  eoDduetaA  the  lavottigator  throttgh  thsM  Miilmu 
iiiiiM»  trtwre  Iw  titd  nofhing  to  guide  blm  hat  nti  own 

Tigilance  and  skill;  then  bearing  still  imrrh.  he  inaJe 
Torrm  Straits  and  surroyed  iho  va^t  guli  ui  Carpentaria, 
which  had  been  very  imperfectly  examined  by  General 
Carpenter,  its  first  discoverer.  While  engagcsd  in  this  duty 
die  Investigator  was  reported  to  be  '  quite  rotten,'  and  in 
MMh  a  itate  that  atia  oould  not  poMibly  laat  abon  m 
nontiht  in  Jhu  wttMtr.  Tbne  of  tb«M  noaibs  FKndmrs 
kept  her  in  the  gulf;  he  then  stood  away  for  the  island  of 
Timor,  wht-ru  ho  refieslied  his  sirk  and  over-fatigued  crew. 
From  Tinvjr  he  made  ins  way  willi  (he  leaky  bark  to 
Qijie  Leiiweu.  Saiimt:  again  alonj^  the  southern  coast,  he 
anehi)red  in  the  Archipelago  of  the  Recherche;  then  paa«- 
ing  Bass's  Straiu  a  aeoond  tim«,  be  made  for  Port  Jackson, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  9th  of  Jane,  1 803,  ha\-i[ig  lost  many 
of  hi*  best  men,  and  among  others  Good,  the  bolauiiRal 
gardener.  The  Investigator  was  immediately  oMldeinoad; 
she  was  in  su.  ii .:  Ntr^ie  that  peopi*  «Qttld  aewoaly  coDoeive 

hou'  she  had  been  kept  atlijat. 

Unable  to  continue  the  survey  (there  being  no  disposable 
vessel  in  the  colony).  Captain  FUnders  emoarked  as  pas- 
senger in  the  Porpoise,  a  store-ship,  in  order,  be  sa^jr-s, '  to 
lay  his  charts  and  jouniaU  before  the  Larda  Commiaaioaen 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  obtain,  if  such  should  be  tfadrjplea* 
sure,  another  ship  to  onmpU-ie  ihc  examination  of  the  Terra 
Australia.'  The  Porpoise  was  accompanied  bv  two  trading  , 
vessels,  the  Bndgewater,  Captain  Palmer,  and  the  Cato,  of 
London.  The  route  chosen  was  by  Torres  Slnuts.  On  the 
17th  of  August,  at  night,  the  FOipoUe  saddenly  found 
herself  among  breahen,  and  the  veiy  next  iastant  '  strik- 
ng  upon  a  cond  reef  she  took  a  Ibamd  heel  over  her  tar- 
Vurd  beam-ends.*  A  minute  or  two  after,  the  Calo  struck 
on  the  same  reef,  about  two  cable  lengths  oil,  and  went 
over.  The  Bndgewater,  vhich  was  cIom;  by,  cleimrd  the 
rocks,  and  wajs  pwfoctly  safe  in  smooth  wtiter ;  but  Palmer 
basely  '  bore  wny  tiMUld  tU,*  and  then  pursued  his  course 
without  doing  m»  much  as  sending  a  boat  to  ascertain  the 
ftte  of  the  two  ertws*.  As  noraing  dawned  Flinders,  who 
acted  with  admirable  self-possession,  contrived  to  get  the 
men  safbly  landed  on  a  sand-bank,  wliich  at  all  stages  of 
the  tide  remained  a  little  above  wator-mai  k.  Tlu  y  reinov^-d 
nomt  portion  of  the  stores  from  the  wrecks,  and  made  ikeiu- 
selveit  as  comfortable  as  men  could  be  in  such  a  situation. 
Iliere  is  scarcely  a  more  interesting  case  of  shipwreck  upon 
iMord ;  and  the  methods  adopted,  and  Che  adniiaUe  oraer 
neserved,  show  that  there  was  a  master-mind  among  them. 
'On  the  26th  of  August  Flinders  left  the  reef  in  a  small  open 
boat,  to  make  a  voyage  of  r  ji)  miles  He  however  pjl  safely 
to  Port  Jackson  on  tlic  fitli  September,  and  proeured  a 
small  jichooner,  the  Cumberland,  whieli  was  only  tw  enty-nine 
tons,  and  when  she  got  to  sea  it  was  fuund  thai  she  w  .-u 
very  leaky.  She  was  accompanied  aa  &r  as  the  wrecks  by 
Mother  schooMr.  and  by  a  tiading  tchoI  which  waa  bound 
ftr  China.  Tlmaan  raaehed  the  teef  on  the  7th  October, 
and  was  rcceiv>  '1  w  ith  three  cheers.  In  the  mean  while  the 
poor  sailors  un  Wm  k  Reef  Bank  had  planted  oat.s  maize, 
and  pumpkin^,  nn  l  ;lie  \  iung  plants  were  up  and  flourish- 
ing. Captain  Minderi>  regretted  that  he  bad  no  cocoa-uuts 
with  him  to  plant  on  the  bank.  SOBM  of  the  men  wont 
back  to  Port  Jackson  in  the  aehooBiir»  mow  ambarked  in 
Uie  tradin|c  ship  boond  fbr  CUna.  the  net  dMerflilly  re- 
mained with  Flinders,  to  make,  in  the  ill-conditioned  Cum- 
berland, which  was  not  quite  so  large  as  a  Gravesend  sail- 
ing boat,  the  circumnavigation  of  half  the  globe;  for 
Flinders  intended  to  reach  Englana  with  this  miserable 
craft.  He  mentions  that  not  a  man  refused  to  share  the 
nsK  with  him  except  his  clerk.  Having  gone  through 
Torres  Straits,  and  touched  again  at  Timor.  Flinders 
Mretehad  boldly  aeraaa  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  made  the 
Isle  of  France,  which  was  not  yet  taken  by  the  English. 
Though  the  war  had  been  renewed,  be  relied  on  his  French 
pass,  and  indeed  he  could  scarcely  choose,  for  the  little 
Cumberland  was  in  a  sinking  state  when  he  got  her  into 
the  French  port.  To  iu^  asloDishmeiit  tho  authorities  of 
the  Isle  of  i  ranee  huvud  the  vessel  and  all  hit  papers,  and 
declared  him  and  his  peopio  to  be  prisoners  of  wa;.  The 
governor  even  ehoee  to  consider  Flinders  as  a  spy,  and 
treated  him  with  a  brutal  icverity  which,  united  with  his 
uneasiness  of  mind,  certainly  hod  the  effect  of  shortening 

•rih*  VlanilwaHACe*  fo* 
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•  It  ii  worth  *hu*  rmBarUac  Iktt  Ihc  ««wa 
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his  valoahle  life.  Flicdam  know  that  Ife*.idiii  waa  Mtuniij 
to  Pkanee,  and  he  saw  with  a  prophetie  eye  that  the  French 

man  would  claini  rh?  tr.erit  of  all  his  discoveries  00  tbs 
southern  coast  ot  Australia.  He  thoui^ht  the  governor  De 
Caen  too  illiterate  to  know  or  care  mucli  about  the  rot(t«r. 
otherwise,  he  says  that  he  should  have  been  induced 
to  suspect  that  he  was  detained  a  prisoner  in  order  that 
Baudin  might  have  the  atart  of  him  in  pnbliahing,  ai^ 
make  the  world  believe  that  ft  was  to  die  Piwtieh  nation 
alone  they  were  indebted  for  the  complete  di^rover\  kod 
examination  of  tho.se  purls.  Some  English  writers  did  not 
hesil.itf  to  take  this  view  of  the  caM,  and  w  hat  followed  .i 
France  settled  the  question.  A  volume  aud  an  atlas  «er« 
published:  the  whole  of  the  soutliem  coast,  including  no< 
only  all  the  discoveries  of  FUnders  and  Bass,  hut  also  those 
of  Nuyta,  Vancouver,  Grant,  and  Denireeaateaax.  was  Isid 
down  as  new  land,  and  called  Terre  Napoleon.  E\ery  pomt 
which  had  been  named  by  Flinders  and  his  prccun>un  was 
rechrislened,  and  there  were  all  sorts  of  significant  names 
given,  froiu  Cape  Marenyo  and  Cape  Rivoli,  to  Talleyiaod 
Hay.  Baudin  hud  ma^lc  about  ju  K  ui^ucs  of  real  dtaeowy; 
he  chimed  or  seemed  to  claim  nearly  'Jdli  leagues. 

After  pining  six  years  a  prisoner  ui  the  Isle  of  Fnutee, 
Flinders  was  liberated,  and  ho  reached  £n^and  at  the  eab 
of  the  year  1810.  His  charts  and  plans  were  restored  to 
him,  but  one  of  his  log-books  was  kept  or  di  stnn eJ.  H  i 
health  was  completely  broken,  but  a^  long  as  there  maa 
work  to  do  he  kept  up  his  energ)',  correcting  his  niap.s  sr.d 
writing  out  his  descriptions.  After  revising;  his  last  sbeet 
for  press  he  drooped ;  he  died  in  the  month  of  J  uly, 
on  the  very  day  iua  book  was  published.  (A  foyofr 
Ttrra  Aimirma,  ^»  in  the  yeart  I80i,  1 803.  and  isos,  w 

HM.  Ship  Im-Pftiffatnr,  and  sub^^qut^ni/y  in  i/if  arm^l 
pestei  Porpome  euui  Cumberland  srhr.'mfr,  2  voU.  -r.iL 
Atlas,  London,  1814;  alio  Quart.  Hi  v..  v  ol.  \li  t 

FLINT,  a  well-known  silieious  mineral,  tlie  truenit.'e 
place  of  which  is  the  upper  bed  of  the  chalk  forraji».r. 
where  it  occurs  in  r^ular  beds,  consisting  either  of  nodnhs 
or  flat  tabular  masses,  which  may  be  seen  exiendiaf  vh 
miles  in  length  in  the  chalk  cast  of  Dover.  It  i^  ai'-xu 
found  in  the  form  of  sponges,  alcvonia,  ochinitea.  k.>- 
11  occurs  also  plentifully  m  aUu vial  deposits  in  the  nri^- 
byurhood  of  chalk.  Gkuvel  ct;nsists  principally  of  tliEt? 
which  have  been  rounded  by  attrition,  and  by  exposun  v 
air  and  moisture,  have  acquired  a  yellowis'h-r^  coluu, 
owing  to  peroxidhwmem  of  the  iron  which  they  eoBtso; 
in  this  state  they  are  termed  femiginous  flinu. 

Flmt  is  asualiy  of  a  grey  colour  of  various  shades ;  sob*- 
times  it  is  brown,  black,  yellow,  or  red  ;  hardnes...  ;  i  .  :  ; 
it  is  rather  harder  than  quartz,  which  it  sciaii  lu  s;  1  ti 
fraf^iiients  of  the  black  varieties  are  transluc.nt  v.-i 
fracture  is  perfect,  and  large  concboidal ;  it  u  fragile,  atJ 
being  rarely  laminated,  it  is  brokOD  trith  eqiia]  Jhdh^ia 
almost  every  direction,  and  the  ftajprntaanuB^  Spedls 
gravity  2*S94.  It  is  infusible,  nut  boeomaa  opaqne  sol 
white  by  the  action  of  heat. 

According  to  Klaprotii.  dint  consists  of — 


Lime 

Alumina  . 
Oxide  of  ii«a 
Wat« 
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The  substances  with  which  it  is  mixed  am  to  bn  «a» 

sidered  as  mere  accidental  admixtures. 

Flints  are  largely  employed  under  thonantoeCgw-liiisu, 
and  in  tlw  manufacture  of  china  and  pwcelain  ; 
alsoi  as  dm  name  indicates,  in  making  ftint-giaas. 
thisiniipoea  flue  silicious sand  is  now  generaUy  subu 

FLINT,  a  town  in  North  Wale*.  [Fu:«tshiiuu} 

FT  TNT  GLASS.  [Gl.^ss.] 

FLINTS,  LIQUOR  OF,  js  a  s«jlulioa  of  fli«t  ur  aim 
in  the  alktUi  potash ;  it  is  prepared  by  ftiaing  tcc^Jicr 
a  mixture  of  four  parts  of  hydrate  of  potash  sod  nam  part  <£ 
powdered  flint  or  fine  sand.  When  a  part  of  tbe  fcid 
compound  is  poured  out  of  the  crucible,  crystals  are  forv^ 
in  the  residual  portion,  which,  aeeording  to  Berttrliu,  in 
composed  of  one  equivalent  of  each  of  ii>  con*utoecis. 
This  compound,  sometimes  called  silicate  of  poTa<h.  si'ja 
being  regarded  as  an  acid,  is  soluble  in  wat^r.  and  vhsa 
sulpbuhc,  nitric,  or  otiier  powerful  acids  ai«  added  »  fk 
hydi«to<  -  -    •        .  -  - 
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FLINTSHIRE,  &  county  ia  North  Wales,  in  tfae  nortb- 
Mteni  part  of  the  principMily.  The  main  portion  of  the 
mmxy  extends  along  til*  wMOUf  of  the  Dee,  and  there  are 
taDOutlyioK  portions.  1.  Tfte  mun  portion  approximates 
in  form  to  a  paraHc-lii^nim,  having  its  Kreatest  extent  or 
lenifth  from  north  west  to  south-east.  The  north-west  sid* 
from  the  mouth  of  the  CUyd  to  the  Point  of  Air  (eight 
Biles  long)  i.>  washed  by  the  Irish  Sea ;  the  north-east  side 
from  the  Point  of  Air  to  Dodleston  Common  (tveaty-two 
MikN)  is  for  the  aiMt  put  melied  by  tbo  mtlMxy  of  the 
Dee,  and  partly  bounded  by  the  county  of  Cheeter;  the 
south  east  side  (ten  inili  ^i  1  uurjlt  r!  Iiv  the  county  iif 
Utsnbish,  from  vrbich  it  is  partly  separated  by  oito  of  the 
branches  of  the  Alen;  the  south-west  side  (twenty-three 
miles)  u  bounded  by  the  county  uf  Denbigh,  the  boundary 
line  being  partly  aloni;  the  iu.L^  .vhich  skirt  on  the  east  the 
wUey  of  the  UpporAioii,  portly  along  thoM  which  skirt  on 
die  nortb-eHit  the  Tsle  ctCiwya,  and  portlr  oUnif  the  Clwyd 
itst'lf  to  its  oulfal.  2.  Tlio  principal  n  nly  up-  |>ortion  is  also 
s  jacalk-logniin,  bavins^  its  tirciitest  iLiiy;i.i  Irom  wc^t-north- 
west  to  east-soutli-casi.  It  is  houiuiud  on  the  north-iiorth- 
mt  side  (seven  miles  long)  by  the  county  of  Chester,  from 
which  It  is  separated  by  the  tributary  waters  (if  the  Dee: 
on  the  oo*t'40Utb-e«st  and  south-south-wott  aides  (seven 
mika  and  nine  miles  respeetivtly)  by  the  eoiuity  of  Salop ; 
and  on  the  west -north-west  side  (five  miles)  by  Denbigb- 
shire,  from  which  it  is  sfpuraicd  by  the  Dee.  3.  The 
imaller  outly  ing  portion  is  situated  between  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  county  and  tbc*  larger  outlying  portion:  it  is 
bounded  on  every  side  by  Denbighshire,  and  is  very  smalt. 
The  area  of  the  county  i*  only  244  aqiMie  miles ;  it  is  the 
cualleiit  county  in  Wales :  in  population  it  ia  the  eighth  of 
Iha  Wabh  counties,  the  inhabiunts  in  1831  bcing6U.Ul2. 
or  S4Ctoa  square  mile.  In  density  of  population  Flint- 
shire far  exceeds  any  other  part  of  Wales,  uiid  is  just  equal 
to  the  English  county  of  Somerset.  Mold,  the  county  town, 
b  about  1 74  nUaa  io  s  dinok  line  nofth*west  of  St.  Aid's, 
Loadon. 

Coast,  Surface,  and  Htfdrograj,hy.— The  ontypNiaon* 
ion  on  the  ooaat  is  the  Poml  of  Air.  The  coast  is  low,  and 
iiniited  in  almost  every  part  by  sands,  Hoyle  sand<i  and 
Bog  samk,  in  some  places  near  four  miles  wide,  uinl  Ir,  a; 
lu  A  water,  except  where  they  are  traversed  by  the  luw  wuter 
channel  of  the  Dee,  and  of  the  various  streams  that  flow 
into  that  ri\>er  or  into  the  open  sea.  On  the  north-west 
coast  are  several  pools,  called  Trewyn  pooUk  fimning  a  line 
okag  ttao  ahono  or  obout  two  milea. 

Tfian  are  no  hiHs  in  Flintshire  of  ercat  elevation:  ibe 
Math-west  boundary  Uea  along  the  l  ull  ^vhich  skirt  the 
Tilleys  of  the  Upper  Alen  and  the  Clwy  ii  ;  and  a  range  of 
hilU  connected  with  these  extends  throuj;h  the  county  from 
Durth-west  to  south-east,  separating  the  Aleii  and  the  lower 

a of  the  Qwyd  from  the  mtuaiy  of  the  Dee.  Garreg 
iihui^  kownnb  Iho  north-west  extremityof  tbio  rango^  ia 
na  fcet  h^  and  Owaunysgaer  Down,  still  fiirdior  to  the 
Oorth-west,  is  732  feet  hi)j;h.  From  tli  ^1  pes  of  this  ran>fe 
9f  bills  a  number  of  small  streams  flow,  uu  one  side  into  the 
I^,  and  on  the  other  into  tiie  L'hv>d  and  Alen.  These 
rii'<n^  though  they  have  part  of  their  course  on  or  within 
Ibfl  bonder  of  FUnuhiro^  nther  belong  to  other  counties. 
l^^viTDi  Dbs;  OmBWBiBiBi.}  Ihe  new  channel  of  the 
M»  below  Choiler  ia  indeed  fer  the  most  part  within  the 
'ounty.  and  constitutes  the  only  iTil:inil  ua\  Igation  which  it 
pOMesscs.  There  is  a  small  rail-r^  :id  It  i  ni  ilie  coal-pits  near 
Multl  to  thu  Dc'j. 

Gmlogical  Character. — The  new  red  sandstone  or  red 
tnvi  the  uppermost  of  the  rocks  of  this  county,  oeeupies 
the  two  ottUying  poctiooa;  and  is  found  on  the  nerOirweat 
OMit,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  vale  of  Clwyd.  and  in  that 
pwtof  tlie  county  which  is*  on  tin  ii  ith  cast  side  of  the 
lew  channel  of  the  Deo.  The  coal  niLa>u res  occupy  the 
f^iait  of  the  SBStuary  of  the  Dee,  and  iln-  ik  l:  tlidd  forms  a 
l'<^lt  extending  from  the  Point  of  Air  to  the  south-east  side 
't  the  county,  gradually  increasing  in  width  inland.  The 
uams  of  coal  areof  diMent  thidtniaBa,  from  three  quarters 
of  ft  yard  to  five  yaida,  and  the  dip  veriea  fmn  one  yard  in 
fcor  to  two  in  throe.  Common,  cannel.  and  peacock  coal  are 
•bund.  Pits  are  worked  in  the  neighbourho<id  of  Holywell, 
*ndat  Mostyn,  which  i'  u  ilu'  a-stuary  of  the  Dee.  not  far 
liromthat  town ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Haward«ii,  and  be- 
tveen  that  town  and  Flint ;  and  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mold,  and  between  Mold  and  Hawarden.  Bediof  ihale  and 
Hodstone,  answering  in  poiitiiMl  Mid  «littWt«r  l»  the  ihale. 


and  millitoDO  grit  of  Derbyshire  [DaRBYaHiRs],  imdeilietil 
coal-moamtei.  and  crop  out  from  beneath  them  on  the 
•euth-woit  aids  of  the  coal-field,  fimning  a  belt  more  inUmd 
than  the  ooal-fldd,  but  parallel  to  it  and  to  the  shore  of  the 
Dee,  and  separating  the  cosl-dM  rp  ra  the  district  occu- 
pied by  the  carboniferous  or  BiuunUin  limestone.  Thii 
la.st-name<i  rock  occupies  all  the  remainder  of  the  county, 
except  a  small  tract  occupied  by  the  old  red  sandstone :  ex« 
tensive  lead  mines  arc  worked  in  the  limestone,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Holywell,  and  near  the  md  fnm 
that  town  to  Bawarden.  Copper,  iron,  zinc,  and  ednnice^ 
ore  also  found. 

Divisi'iH.i.  Tdtrns,  i^. — The  present  division  is  into  five 
hundred*.  Prestatyn,  in  the  north. along  the  coast;  Rhiid- 
dlan,  in  the  west,  toward  Denbighshire;  Mold,  in  the  east 
and  south,  toward  Cheshire  and  Denbighshire  ;  Coleshill, 
in  the  north-eest.  alon^  the  estuarv  of  the  Dee  i  and  May- 
lor,  comprehending  the  larger  detached  portion  or  the  eonnty 
and  one  or  two  parishes  in  the  soutl,  l  i^t  if  (he  main  part 
The  smoller  outlying  portion  is  in  line  tn.itdrcd  of  Mold. 
Flintshire  contains  one  city  and  contrib  m orv  ii  i  i  icli,  St. 
Asaph  on  the  Elwy  (population,  in  1831,  3144) ;  one  pruici- 
pul  borough  and  ex-county  town,  Flint,  on  the  nstuary  of 
the  Dee  (population  2216) ;  six  oilier  oontributoiy  boronghik 
Holywell  near  the  «stuary  of  the  Dee  fpopnlathn  8969j; 
Mold,  the  present  county  town  (population  3153):  Caer^ 
gwrle  or  Caergw)'le,  witli  Hope,  on  the  Alen  (population 
2747);  Overton,  in  the  large  (jutlymij:  portion  of  the  coun^ 
near  the  Dee  (population  1746);  Rbyddlan  or  Rhuddlan 
on  the  Clwyd  (populotion  1606);  and  Caorwis,  orCaerwya, 
not  far  from  Holywell  on  the  road  to  Denbigh  (population 
935).  Of  St.  Asaph  and  Holywell  an  aeeount  is  given 
elsewhere  [Asaph,  St.  ;  Holywell).  St.  Asaph,  Holywell, 
and  Mold  were  added  as  contributory  boroughs  to  FUnt  by 
the  Reform  .\('t :  Cacr^'WYli-.  Overton,  Rl^dalBnt  and  ChaP> 
wis  Were  euiitribuiory  boroughs  before. 

Flint,  from  which  the  county  derives  its  name,  is  in  Coles- 
hill  hundred,  on  the  ipstuary  of  the  Dee,  200  tniles  from 
London,  through  Coventry,  Birmingham.  Shrewsbury,  Elies- 
mere,  Wrexham,  and  Mold.  Flint  was  probably  a'Roman 
slatton ;  the  site  occupied  by  the  town  was  a  rectangle  sur- 
r  iJi.ded  with  a  vast  ditch  and  two  great  ramparts,  and 
hiiiiiig  four  gates,  with  street.s  regularly  laid  out  and  eross- 
insj;  each  other  at  rijjht  angles:  many  antiquities  appajently 
Roman  have  been  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood  (.Pennant't 
Tour  in  JValet,  2  vols.  4to.,  1784.  vol.  i.  pp.  69.  74,  where 
these  antiquities  are  dgtuod  and  desevibedj ;  snd  there  ia  a 
tradition  that  in  teiy  old  timee  there  was  a  large  town  on 
this  spot.  There  are  traces  of  Roman  cstaM  sli  nn-nts  fbr 
the  smeltinj;  of  the  lend  ore  dug  in  the  l  ei^libuurhood. 
The  Rouian  name  is  unknown  :  the  pre^t  riT  name  is  of 
Saxon  origin,  but  it  due»  nut  appear  in  the  Domesday  Sur- 
vey ;  in  which  the  town,  if  noticed  at  all,  is  poaaihly  eom- 
psebended  in  the  designation  of  Coleselti  whieh  under  its 
modernised  fbnn.Coleshill,  is  applied  to  a  township  of  Holy- 
well iiaiish  inmip  li:ifrly  adjacent  to  Flint.  The  castle  was 
built.  mo>t  prubiLlv  hy  Edward  I.,  a  short  time  before  the 
year  l'2su  ;  though  some  writers  carry  back  its  foundation 
to  the  time  of  Henry  II.  Soon  after  its  erection  it  appears 
to  have  been  taken  bv  the  Welsh  in  their  revolt,  a.d.  1282. 
In  the  civil  war  fi£  Charles  I.  ttiia  cesUe  wss  garrisoned  for 
the  king  by  OoL  Sir  Roger  Mostyn.  hot  taken  after  a  gal- 
lant defence  by  the  parbamentanans.  It  shortly  alWr  fell 
a^in  into  the  bands  of  the  royalisto ;  but  waa  finally  Uken 
1  V  thr  i|i]ii,>ite  puty  under  General  Mytton,  and  was,  with 
the  other  Welsh  castles,  dismantled  in  1647,  by  order  of 
theporliament. 

Tne  rsmains  of  the  castle  staud  a  little  to  the  north-east 
of  the  town  on  the  suainiit  of  anek  of  ficeestone.  The  castle 
'\%  a  square  building  with  a  round  tewor  at  three  of  the 
corners  and  at  the  fourth  a  round  tower  of  nraeh  larger 
dimensions  than  the  other,  separated  by  .i  fit  i  ij  moat  from 
the  rest  of  the  building,  w-iih  which  it  ctduiuuiii rated  by  a 
drawbridge.  Tliis  large  tower  constitute<l  the  kef-p,  or 
donjon,  of  the  castle,  and  from  its  situation  and  the  great 
thickness  of  the  walls  was  almost  impr^able.  It  it  enp- 
poeed  that  the  low- water  ohannel  of  the  Dee  onoe  fan  ekae 
under  the  castle  walls,  and  thora  ate  still  in  some  parts  the 
rings  to  which  ships  were  moored. 

The  other  public  buildings  of  the  'o  wn  me  the  parochial 
chapel,  a  vinni}  gaol,  a  dilapidate*!  'niM  hall,  anfi'iunril 
school-house,  an  almshouse  for  twelve  poor  burgesses,  and 
a  dfaftntiiw  plnee  of  weniUpw  Two  dissenting  congMga. 
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trans  mtPi  ia  private  house*.  The  eoanty  gaol  vai  buUt 
ill  iJ-iij.  At  the  time  of  iu  erection  it  was  considered  a 
nuat  aiu]  romtoodiouc  building;  but  it  dom  not  admit  of  a 
prtip«r  classification  of  pristoners.  The  appearance  of  llm 
town  of  Flint  is  verv  unfavourable ;  the  streets  are  so 
broken  by  dilapdstwl  walk  and  tb*  fpipa  euwd  bjr  the 
mnoviil  of  bmiMa  m  to  gitw  ptaea  •»  air  of  d— rtion 
ttod  irreg:ttlarity. 

The  population  of  the  borough  and  parochial  ehapelry  by 
the  census  of  1831  was  •JJlfi,  about  one-cifc;hth  agrieultii nil. 
The  trade  of  ttie  pmt  of  Fltnt  is  rapidly  increa*'ing.  The 
natuary  of  the  Deo  is  many  miles  wide,  but  tho  Uw  water 
•huincl  ■  nariow,  and  it  was  said  some  years  ago  to  be  of 
»  little  dsptb  vban  tho  tide  was  out  that  it  might  be 
erossed,  by  luose  well  aociuainted  with  it,  on  ftwU  (A  Second 
Walk  through  Walrs.  by  tho  Rev.  Riebtid  Wanier,  in 

irys.)  The  obst  1  1  ^  (av;scrl  by  the  shifting  sant^s  in  the 

channel  of  the  Dec  above  Flint  have  caused  Jhi-!  pku  u  to 
become  in  a  considerable  degree  the  port  of  Clte>tt  r.  and 
the  approach  to  tho  quay  had  been  so  much  improved  that 
Xasfji  TOMels  could  come  up  to  it  at  any  time  of  the  tide. 
The  neighbouring  lead  and  coal  mloes,  and  the  worst  foe 
■melting  tho  lead,  give  employment  to  a  gnat  nnnber  of 
persons,  and  furnish  the  principal  articles  for  export.  Of 
the  miners,  a  portion  dr.iwn  from  the  inland  part  of  Wales 
speak  Welsh  only,  hut  thi-  ureat  inHjonty  uf  tlic  inhahicmN 
•peak  English.  '  The  marke  t  lui»  tUiien  into  disuse,  but 
there  are  tliiaa  yaavly  Ciifa.  1-  Imt  iH  a  plaoa  of  aonia  laiort 
a*  a  batbiny  puea j  uiwe  aia  bot-hatha. 

Tbe  boioo|rii  of  FKnt  was  eatabliihed  by  charter  of  Bd- 
ward  1.,  and  regulated  by  subsequent  chnrli.rs.  The 
borough  limits  comprehend,  l>i«ide  the  chajkliy  of  Fl  ni, 
the  township  of  CoU--hiil  Fawr,  m  the  jiarish  of  HoIjmi  H- 
By  tbe  Municipal  licfurm  Act  the  corporation  consisii  uf 
four  aldermen  and  tvelve  eouneillon.  The  borough  of 
Flint  with  its  contribatories  «aa  antpowerad  to  land  one 
menbar  to  parUament  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  tbe 

right  of  vntin":  was  in  th<'  inhabitants  payiri'^  y-cni  and  lot. 
The  number  of  I'lei-iois  registered  under  the  Reform  Act 
(a.I).  I8.t2)  wa.*  3fi  1  as  st"ot  av.d  l,>t  voters,  and  iiidy  \A  as 
ten-pound  householders,  but  many  who  really  beluuged  to 
tiiti  latter  class  were  included  in  the  scot  and  lot  voters. 
Tiie  Uvin|;  of  Flint  is  a  perpetual  curacy  of  the  yearly  value 
of  tSMLt  in  tbe  gift  of  the  bishop  of  8u  Akapb,  who  is  im- 
propriator of  tbe  fcaat  titbea.  Northop  ia  tbe  motber  ehiudi 
to  Flint. 

There  were  at  Flint,  iu  1833,  a  nutiot\:il  i^iIkmiI  fljr  140 
children  both  scxoi,  partly  kupiturtud  by  tubscriptioH  ; 
three  other  day-schools  with  85  children  of  both  8e.\c8, 
and  three  Sanday^hooLs  with  418  children.  There  are 
few  diildren  in  the  borough  tinable  to  read.  (Parlioment- 
orw  JfetafM;  Report*  of  Corporation  Committionert,  ^x.) 

■fold,  tbe  present  county  and  assize  town,  is  in  the  hun- 
dred of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  ri^ht  or  west  hank  of  I  of  towers,  and  its  gcr 
the  river  Alen ;  it  is  la4  mile*  from  London,  on  the  road  to  other  castles  whose  origin 
KtinU  described  above.  Mold  i-(  railed  ui  Welsh, '  YrWydd- 
grug,'  *  a  lofty  hill,'  which  designation  it  owes  to  '  the  Bailey 
hill,'  an  eminence  partly  natural  and  partly  artiflcial,  on 
which  formerly  atood  an  anient  caatk.  There  it  no  certain 
mention  of  tbe  plaeenntil  the  time  of  WillbnnRoftia,  when 
the  castle  was  in  poB«<>ssion  (jf  tho  English.  In  a  d  1 1  44 
this  ciistle  was  stormed  hy  the  Welsh,  under  their  I'nnee 
Owen  fiuytiedd.  and  raxed.  It  was  aflerwards  rehudt,  ;ind 
repeatedly  taken  tn  the  contet>tii  betwaen  tbe  Engliiih  and 
the  Welsh.  Of  the  castle  itself  there  It  M  part  remaining ; 
but  the  dttebes  which  defended  it.  or  aepaiatad  iu  parts 
from  each  other,  moy  still  be  traced.  *Tne  Bafley  hill,'  so 
'  I'l  !  fi  nm  the  Ballia  or  eourts  of  llie  rastle,  is  ev«<n  now  of 
lr.1  i.ii  iiri-ess  :  Its  -iviinniit,  which  wits  le\elled  by  art  in 
I  '  r  to  the  eonstructinn  of  the  anlienl  fortress,  eomin.iiid.s 
*  viuw  uf  (he  country  round  of  no  great  extent  but  of  con- 
siderable beauty.  The  site  of  the  castle  incompletely  coveted 
with  Uirivinf  ptantation*  of  laidiea  and  other  treea.  The 
town  eonstats  of  one  mam  ttraet,  with  one  or  two  smaller 
ones  intrrsflctinff  it  at  rijjhi  an:T|«»;  the  houses  are  indiffer- 
ent. iKjr  arc  there  any  [luhlic  buildings  except  the  church, 
two  or  three  dissentitm^  meoting-housM,  and  a  school-house. 
The  chuaU,  a  rich  and  beautiful  specimen  of  tbe  perften- 
dicular  English  s^le^  consists  of  a  nave,  two  ai^U-s.  ntid 
ahaaeel.  and  a  aquara  embattled  tewar  enriehed  with  sculp- 
tufa  and  erawnad  widi  pfainaclea:  tiUa  tower,  though  of 
later  date  than  the  body  of  the  church,  is  of  similar  urehi 
The  interior  of  the  ehurcb  ia  liandaonie:  the 


piers  and  arches  are  very  light  and  elegant ;  

?>rtions  of  antient  atainea  glass  and  severe!  momnaentt 
he  assizes  are  lield  in  a  private  liouse  liireO  f  rr  tbe  f<"fa- 
s>iun ;  but  it  is  in  contouipiaiiua  to  erect  a  cwunty  hall  and 
prison. 

The  population  of  tbe  township  of  Mold  W3«.  in  1 83 1, 3 1  ii. 
of  which  about  one-fttuth  was  a^icultunl.  The  entire 
parish,  which  contains  ten  townshipa,  beside  that  of  Moid 
and  the  two  cbapelries  of  Nerquis  and  TVeddyn,  had  an 

aijifreK'ate  population  of  9.3S5  porsons.  of  which  more  tham 
a  ilmd  was  n-ticultural:  the  extensive  cual-pila  afiii  Iwid 
and  iron  mines  in  the  parish  i::ue  employment  to  629 
labourers.  In  the  town  of  Moid  230  persons' were  engaged 
in  the  manufactura  chieHy  of  cotton  twist;  eartbenwue 
and  flre>'bfieh8  aie  nada  in  tbo  pari-th.  There  an  twe 
weekly  markets  (held  on  Wedncsauy  and  Saturday),  and 
four  annual  fail's. 

The  living  of  Mold  is  a  vicarage,  in  tlie  ^ift  of  tli« 
bishop  of  St.  Asapli,  of  the  yearlv  value  of  Jjj/.  Tlie  j  cr 
petual  curacies  of  Nenjuis,  yearly  value  S^iA.  and  Trvddya 
or  Tryddyn,  yearlv  \aluo  78/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  are  in 
the  gifk,  the  flrat'of  the  viear  of  MaU.  and  the  aeoond  of 
tbe  bishop  of  8t  Asaph. 

By  the  Reform  Act,  Mold  was  made  a  parliamentary 
hovoiiL'ii  conlrioutory  to  Klint :  the  h-iroiii:)!  coujjireheiid* 
the  townshni  of  Mold,  which  eontatr.eil,  ai  corduij^  to  the 
Kepoi'C  of  the  Boundary  Commissioners,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  hoit&cs,  worth  10/.  a  year  or  upiwaida:  of  thess 
a  hundred  and  fiarty  were  in  the  toini. 

There  were  in  the  whole  pariah,  in  ItSS,  two  national 
sclinols,  with  111  rhildrcn,  partlv  supported  liy  an  t?ndo»- 
'  ineiii  ;    two  other    partially  endowed    srhooU  with  lii 
]  rlnidren:  thirteen  iiiieiidowcd day-schools  '.^  tth  331  children: 
ami  ten  Sunday  sehouU  with  IBb' scholars,  »utue  of  whom 
were  probably  adult  and  even  aged  persons. 

Caergwrle,  or  Caergwj  le.  is  also  on  the  right  or  vest 
bank  of  tbe  Alen,  below  Mold,  187  miles  from  Lundon. 
about  7  from  Mi.l  1,  and  13  from  Flint.  It  is  in  The  par>b 
of  Hope,  or  Queen  Hope,  and  in  the  hundred  of  .\J;i\lor,  or 
Maclor.  The  iianie  Caer-^'wrle  is  ^MllF  eon-iderahle  proba- 
bility derived  from  Caer  diwr  Lie,  '  the  cuu])  of  tli«  giant 
legion,'  from  the  'jioth  H i  inan  hgi  .ii,  whu-h  w.is  named 
*  Victrix,'  and  bad  its  head-()UBrt«ra  at  Deva  (Chester). 
It  is  conjeetuied  that  this  legion  bad  an  outpost  faete;  and 
the  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  of  a 
Roman  sudatory,  or  vapour  bath,  hollowed  out  in  the  rwk. 
r'tof'ed  with  polished  tiles,  on  some  uf  which  was  an  in 
scnption  '  Legio  XX.,'  bavuig  betu  found  here.  Some 
vestiges  of  Roman  roads  and  other  works  were  formerly 
visible  iu  tbe  neigbboiirbood.  The  Raman  oatpoet  is 
suppoeed  to  Imvo  SeeB  on  tiw  «pet  now  oeeupted  hj  tfas 
ruins  of  tbe  eastle. 
The  oblong  form  of  the  raslle,  it^  comparative  deflcieacj 

1  iL-r I  -  :nent  in  structure  witb 
is  kiu)«  n,  lead  to  the  cunctusion 
that  it  was  of  Welsh  rather  than  Saxon  origin.  PreviDu» 
to  tho  Unal  subjugation  of  Wales,  it  ehangeit  masters  mon! 
than  once,  and  appears  to  have  been  known  by  the  Eoglidi 
under  the  name  of  Hope  Castle,  and  gave  name  to  tbe  distnr: 
of  Hopedale.  while,  with  the  Welsh,  it  bore  iu>  native  desig- 
nation, t.'nergwrle.  Eleanor,  queen  of  Edward  I.,  lodjrerf 
hero  Oil  her  ^vay  to  CHcrn:ir\on,  at  which  time,  or  s^jn 
after,  the  castle  w«s  burne  l.  In  l.elnnd's  time  it  was  . 
state  of  decay,  and  is  now  a  mere  rum.  The  importance 
uf  this  casllo  wait  derived  from  its  strong  position,  and  it» 
oommaod  of  the  entrance  into  th«  vale  ot  Alen  :  the  hill 
on  whMi  it  stood  is  prcctpitoos  on  one  siile  and  of  steep 
ascent  on  the  other:  on  the  nefiessible parl.-i  itvtas  prut.r:!.  " 
hy  deep  ditches  cut  in  the  rock,  Tliis  rock,  which  ;>  * 
breccia  of  siiihH  jKlihles  li>di^e<l  m  u'fit.  w.is  f^icrly 
quarried  for  milUtones.  The  neighbouring  hill,  ealleii 
'  Caer;.'\vilu  Hill,'  afforda  limastoiM^af  wbkh  a  ^raatqnaa- 
titfis  burned  into  lime. 

The  pafisb  of  Hope  is  extenaiiw,  and  bad  hi  1(31  e  po- 
pulation of  2747,  more  than  half  agrirxiltural :  it  is  d.Maed 
Into  eight  townships,  of  which  the  parlianient.ir\  bor.n.jfa 
of  Caergwrle, contnbuiorv  to  Klint,  romprehends  the  t  iV^n- 
ship  of  Caergwrle,  in  which  is  tiie  vill^e  of  the  s-amc  mmc, 
at  tho  loot  of  the  Castle  Hill ;  tho  township  of  Emn.  in 
which  ia  the  TiBage  of  Hope,  with  lha  church,  a'sanU 
odtflee  dedicated  to  8t.  Oynvarrb,  nod  eeptahring  ssme 
u'  id  tnoniinients;  nnr?  pnrt  i  f  the  lownshiji  nf  RVt  Si-^:-^ 
or  Hhanbervedd.   Tho  right  oi  voting  waa,  beiun:  tua 
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BeA>rmAet,in  the  inhabitants  yayin^  s<ot  anrl  i  t:  tlio 
constituency  was  leA  untouched  by  thai  Act.  Jnu  iiuinLtr 
of  voters  is  ul>oiU  1-JU,  the  number  uf  b.ju-,cs  worth  1(J/.  a 
Tear  or  upwards  is  abqut  20.  The  hving  a.  viciu^u,  in 
iJk  gift  of  the  biihop  of  BU  Aaaph.  The  borough  had  once 
t  dwiMr  and  »  wttDidnil  govafnmtat;  but  Uw  ]ttivil«g«s 
of  the  bm^ow*  Iwdfukia  into  diaue  and  bwMiiw  natttr 

of  iiaiJilioii  tJVL'ii  in  L*;lan(l'>  time. 

In  ilie  j>i\ri>h  ;irf  jKirl  of  ihu  aiitiuiit  Wat's  Dyke,  and 
HI  aiiticni  British  pust,  called  Cacr  Et.tyii,  a  widu-  area 
enciutkt:d  bv  a  »ingle  rampart  and  ditch,  on  a  hill  un  the 
i^positc  of  tlw  vtle  of  Alen  to  the  Coittlo  Hill.  Ciicr- 
gwrifl  tod  Hope  m  nmrljr  a  tnile  diitaat  one  kom  the 
odwr.  and  Iha  tvipr  Alen  Ilui*«  biit««an  thm. 

The  parish  of  Hope  contained  in  1833  two  day-schoolx 
(otif  jKvrily  suppurtcil  by  (hm.ii  ions)  with  80  to  90  scholar*, 
tm\  tun  Sutiday  st  hoolfi  «uh  nearly  8iiLi  schulurc 

Overton  is  near  the  right  bank  oi  the  Dee,  m  that  part 
df  liut  Iraildred  of  Maylur  which  is  detached  frum  the  rest 
«r  tba  couDtjr;  1744  loiles  from  Loiulua  ou  the  road  to 
Caeifvrls,  noli,  and  Flint 

Overton  is  tiiutitioned  in  Domesday.  There  wa*  autientlv 
acisile  hero,  saul  to  have  been  the  reMdence  of  a  Welsh 
I'r.iu  i;,  Madoc,  of  Powya,  lord  of  Ovi-rtori:  of  this  ca-^ilo 
there  are  no  remains.  Edward  I.  %a:>  a  ^n-ai  bcu^lactar 
to  Overton;  he  granted  it  a  weekly  markot,  and  bestowed 
other  priTilegM  on  Lh»  iahabitaata.  That  monarch  had  at 
Oftrton  a  flahaiT,  aatiiiMtod  to  be  worth  lot.  a  year.  The 
market  has  been  for  some  time  disooutinued.  The  village 
li  pleasantly  situated  on  a  high  bank  overlooking  a  rich 
tLii.Miliwv  (lal  watcru'l  bv  the  Dec.  The  clmrch  is  a  liaiid- 
M>ine  budding,  and  the  churchyard  is  remarkable  tor  tioiue 
&ae  y<ew-tre«k  Tliere  are  a  Wcsloyan  ciia()cl,  a  national 
•rhool,  and  a  bauie  of  correction  for  the  hundred.  Over 
tlw  Dm^  near  tbw  TiUaea,  k  a  stone  bridge  of  two  arebea. 

The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  1746,  nearly 
half  agricultural:  it  does  nut  appear  that  any  particular 

i  anch  of  trade  is  carried  on.  There  aro  four  fairs  in  liiu 
yvar.  The  parliamentary  borough,  contributory  lu  Kliiil. 
15  co-extensive  with  the  parish:  and  the  Tight  of  suflVagc. 
vhich  has  not  been  affected  by  the  Refurm  Act,  is  in  all 
the  inhabitants  rated  to  llie  relief  of  the  poor:  the  number 
uf  voters  is  about  300:  the  auiabor  of  hquaaa  vovth  10^.  a 
ynr  and  upwards  is  about  100.  There  does  not  appear  to 

ii  ue  been  ever  any  municipal  corporation.  Tlie  parish  is 
ii  liiiipelry,  held  with  the  c^ctory  of  Bangor  Monachorum, 
vhich  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Murqui»  ui  Weatmiiiatart  and  is 
Worth  liOvl.  a  year,  with  a  glebu-house. 

The  parish  uf  Overton  had  in  lba3  2>u  uifuut  or  dame 
KhMli»  with  nanrly  100  ehildreo:  five  other  day-schools 
Itvo  supported  hf  voluntary  eonlrihutbnsX  with  nearly  mo 
scholiininnd  three  Sunday-schools,  with  IjO  s  1 ,  '  ii- 
Rhydolan  or  Rhuddlan  is  partly  ill  lUjuddlaii  ;iuiiilrid, 
prtly  id  that  of  i*restaty  n,  and  an  the  right  or  «  ast  bauk  of 
the  Clwyd,  rather  more  than  two  miles  above  its  mouih. 
KJiuddlan  appears  as  a  plawof  importance  in  the  eaily 
Mrt  of  tha  elevaoth  oentwy  when  liewelyn  ap  Siuylt, 
>rinea  of  Walea,  built  a  castle  here  in  which  be  resided.  In 
'fit  lime  ofGryffyddap  LlewcU  ti,        1ug:>,  this  ciusllu  or 

falace  was  surprised  and  burnt  by  the  Saxuus  uudi-r  Harold. 
'  wa<isoon  restored,  l)Ut  sliorily  afterwards  reconquered  by 
^l>>bert,  nephew  of  iiugli  Lupu:^  carl  of  Chester.  Robert 
f^jrtjfledUie  caatle  with  new  woiks;  at  subseauent  periods 
it  ma  iwwMsdly  attacked  and  taken  by  the  Welsh  and  re- 
furtiSedby  the  Bnglt^h.  Baldwin,  anibbishop  of  Oanter- 
!)  his  proj.Tri-  >^  :!ir  >  jrli  Wales,  was  nobly  entertained 
liefe.  lu  ihc  tM\;jsion  of  Wales  by  Edward  1.,  that  mo- 
narch made  Rni.  ldian  his  place  d'arnies  and  magazine  of 
provisions.  In  1 2tt i  it  wan  attacked  by  Llewelyn,  the  lost 
pnoce  of  Wale«.  and  his  brother  David,  but  without  suc- 
«(tL  David  waa  oonlln«d  hate  promua  to  his  reroof  al  to 
Shmnbarr,  where  he  waa  enwuted  aa  a  traitor.  Edward, 
■ ; »  hie  of  'the  innii>rlance  of  thtt  place,  built  a  new  castle 
i  little  to  the  northward  of  the  former  one;  the  finishing  of 
diw  work  took  a  coiisiderHblo  tune.  He  made  the  town  a 
frro  iKirough  and  b^stovted  upon  tiie  iiiliabitants  many  im- 
muDities.  He  also  as.-M.'mblea  here,  in  a.u.  1*283,  a  parlia- 
iocQt  or  council,  in  which  Wales  was  divided  into  counties, 
tatient  fawa  and  endonswhiBh  appaaiad  datrimcninl  were 
1  ~^u  fl  :iiul  new  and  more  advantagaoua  ones  introduced, 
jii  i  i  i  iiiv  luiptirtuiit  rcK'nlationfl  established  by  what  was 
eali-i  thij  Stauii<; '.jn-i:iuil:!iiii;,  Hm-  uUo  lie  promised  the 
VVcith  tu  givf  th«iU  for  U)«u  iutnoe  a  naUve  of  the  prtnoipa- 


lily  who  never  spoke  a  word  of  Entjlish  and  wiiusc  life  and 
conversation  no  man  oould  impugn.  He  fulfilled  the  leUurol 
his  proiuiso  by  prc.'.entuig  to  them  his  infant  sun,  afterwards 
Edward  11.,  then  jii.st  barn  at  Caernarvon.  An  old  build* 
ing  called  the  Parliament  House  was  probably  the  placa 
where  the  king  held  this  oouneiL  Rhuddlan  Caatla  waa 
in  the  great  eivu  wsr  gHTiaonad  (br  the  king,  bat  was  taken 
by  General  Mylton,  a.o.  1646.  and  in  tlie  same  or  the  fol- 
lowing year  ordereil  by  the  parliament  tu  be  disiuantled. 

Tho  \  lUage  of  Rhuddlan  consists  of  one  principal  street  run- 
iiiDg  down  to  the  Clwyd  and  some  smaller  streets.  There  are 
not  much  more  than  twent^r  houses  of  the  yearly  \'alue  of  1 0/. 
or  morBb  Thapfiaeinal  hnildingsor  other  objeots  of  interest 
are  the  casUe^  the  ennreh.  tiie  antient  pnory,  thediasenting 

{laces  of  worshi])  (one  each  for  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistio 
lethodists.  Independents,  and  Baptists),  and  a  lock-up 
house,  built  at  the  expciibe  of  ilie  county  eleven  or  twelve 
years  since.  There  it>  a  Uiidgu  over  the  Ciwyd  ul'  two 
arches,  rebuilt  or  repaired  about  A.t>.  lo'Jd.  The  casile  of 
Edward  I.  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Clwrd,  a  little  way  ahoTo 
the  bridge.  It  waa  built  of  red  aanostone  fhnn  the  neigh- 
bouring rucks  and  formed  a  square  externally  (luj  we  c^ather 
A'om  Pennant's  description),  bavins;  at  two  opposite  angles 
double  round  towers,  and  single  ones  at  the  other  aiijjles; 
the  court-yard  was  an  irregular  octagon.  The  diicli  was  birj^e, 
and  faced  on  b  .th  sides  with  stone.  The  castle  on  the  side 
of  the  steep  slope  toward  the  river  waa  defoaded  by  high 
walls  and  square  tcnrers.  Threa  of  the  round  (owen  at  the 
angles  and  one  of  the  square  towers  are  tolerably  entire, 
and  there  are  vestiges  of  others.  To  the  south  of  thu  ctusile, 
about  a  furlong  distance,  is  a  large  nrlifu  ial  muund  called 
Tut-hill  or  Toot-hill,  on  which  the  castle  of  Llewelyn  ap 
Sitsylt  and  Robert  of  Chester  seems  to  have  stood.  About 
half  a  mile  south  of  the  castle  stood  the  priory  of  Black 
Friars,  founded  soma  time  before  ajk  1268,  and  which  con- 
tinued  till  the  dissolution.  '  There  is  a  fragment  of  this 
priory  remaining  which  bears  the  marks  of  antiquity  :  tlie 
rest  iti  disguised  ill  the  form  of  a  fann-hoiise  and  barn.'  The 
Tuot-hiil  and  ihe  rums  of  the  priuty  are  comprehended  in 
an  cxieii'^ive  area  surrounded  by  a  fosse  which  communi- 
cates with  the  castle  ditch.  Tlie  church  is  of  tolerable  sixe ; 
but  the  architecture  is  nowise  leuiarkable.  Ilaere  was  iu 
vcrv  antient  times  an  hospital  at  Rhuddlan. 

The  papulation  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  1506,  nearly 
half  agricultural.  The  nver  Clwyd  h  navigable  up  to  the 
bridge  at  sprint^  tides  for  vessels  of  To  or  »0  t«iis.  From 
seven  to  nine  vessels  ordinarily  cuiuo  in  at  spring;  tides. 
The  lead  mines  to  the  east  of  the  town  are  still  worked,  and 
give  employment  to  about  3UU  men.  There  is  a  lar^e  ex- 
p<«t  of  corn :  fiimiArly  aonaiderable  trade  wis  eaitied  on  in 
timber  and  Wk,  ^nt  this  has  recently  dedined.  A.  steam- 
packet  plie.'H  In  :v,«oa  Rhuddlan  aiid  Liver[kioI.  Rliyl,  a 
township  in  ilie  parish,  has  bccuiue  a  ^dacc  tif  some  resort  as 
a  bathing  place.  There  are  four  fairs  in  the  year;  the 
vveekiy  market  has  been  discontinued  for  several  years. 

The  parliamentary  borough  of  Rhuddlan  (coiitribntory  to 
Flint)  oompinsea  tlia  whole  of  Ahuddlan  parish,  a  naai 
part  of  8t  Ataph  parish,  and  parts  el  the  perishes  of  Cwm 
and  Diserth  or  Dyserth ;  it  contains  about  1 70  or  perhaps 
ll'U  scot  and  lot  voters.  It  was  liy  charier  a  municipal 
borough,  but  the  imiiiicipul  pn\  ilexes  have  lalleii  uito  dis- 
use, except  the  annual  appoint  meiit  <jf  two  baihtr-i,  wliusc  du 
ties  are  very  uiiimpprlani.  The  In  uig  is  a  vic^urage  of  the 
annual  value  of  366/.  with  a  glebe-houM^  in  the  gift  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  8t  Asapn. 

Them  were  in  Rhuddlan,  in  If^SI,  two  natiinial  sdiools 
with  140  scholars,  ouc  other  day-schuul  willi  04  sciiolars, 
and  five  Sunduy-si-hools  with  36u  scholars. 

Caerwys  is  in  Rhuddlan  hundred,  near  a  small  stream 
which  ruiuiiutu  the  Clwyd,  2ii4  miles  from  London,  througli 
Overton.  Wrexham,  Caargwrla»  and  Mold.  Its  nama  i» 
derived  from  *  Gbcr/  a  IbrtiesA,  and  *  Gwye,'  a  auinmons  t 
the  latter  [  art  of  its  designation  is  derived  from  its  having 
been  a  scat  of  judicature,  first  under  the  native  princes  and 
a^am  after  Wales  had  been  united  to  Eiii;land.  The  a^^ises 
ibr  i<hntshirc  were  held  here  till  the  year  when  they 

were  removed  to  b'lint,  and  subsequently  tu  Mold.  The 
prefix  Caer,  the  fonn  uf  tlic  {dace,  consisting  of  two  streets 
ctussiiig  at  right  angles,  and  numerous  copper  Roman 
coins  fuund  here,  have  been  considered  as  sutiicient  indica- 
tions that  this  was  a  Roman  station.  In  the  nuddle  agoa 
Caerwys  was  the  place  of  holding  the  BtiiadiMbd, M gawatal 
meeting  of  the  Welsh  bards. 
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TliLs  place,  uriw  n  ihtp  rilla^^c,  is  ^^pntrH  on  a  wild  and 
naked  hill,  surroundefi  by  a  bleak  and  barren  district.  It 

very  ill  supplied  with  water,  which  is  brought  from  a  well 
a  quarter  of  a  mUe  distant  firom  the  Til)aji;e.  Tii@  convey- 
ance of  water  from  this  well  forms  a  regular  branch  of  traffic. 
Caerwya  hu  it  nMt  obnccb,  and  meeting-hoiues  for  We*- 
l«yan  and  Oalyinutie  If  ethodwta,  anil  a  natioaal  acbool- 
house.  The  form  r  to.vn  hall  is  now  used  as  a  barn,  and 
the  former  annity  .1  115  now  occupied  as  a  dwelling- 
house:  the  jud^"  s  1  ilgin^;s  arc  now  a  mean  Ihm  I.  Tlie 
population  of  the  parish,  which  is  lar^e.  and  romprehends 
lour  townships,  was,  in  1831,  985,  about  half  agricultural. 
4  Uttie  wooUen  oloth  ia  mad*,  mod  there  ia  a  aowU  wire- 
mill. 

Thi3  parliamentarv  borough,  contributory  to  Flint,  contains 
part  of  two  of  the  fo»ir  townships,  Caerwys  and  Trefedwyn, 
or  Tri^v-Eilwyn  nic  right  of  sufFr  il;-  vluch  the  Reform 
Act  has  not  allered,^^  ui  the  inhabitants  P3)'|n^  church  and 
ponHTitM  and  not  receixnng  parish  relief.  The  number  of 
TOters  is  about  130.  There  aie  aooie  of  tiie  forma  of  a  ma- 
niripal  corporatioD.  There  am  two  beilift.  a  recorder,  e 
crier,  and  two  constables.  The  Moocder  and  crier  an  af»- 
pointed  by  the  lord  of  the  mauor;<  tbe  crier  annually  nomi- 
nates the  bafliff'*,  and  the  constables  are  appointed  by  the 
jury  at  the  court-leet.  The  functions  of  these  otficers  are 
bat  trrriaL 

The  Utring  ia  a  rectory  and  vioarafe  of  the  yearly  value  of 
3852.  with  a  gMM-hoaae^  ia  die  gift  of  tlie  Ualiop  «f  6t 

Asaph. 

There  wen  in  the  parish  in  1833  one  national  school  with 
154  scholars,  and  four  Sunday-schools  with  ■IJ'    -h  lir^ 

Hawarden  ia  in  the  hundred  of  Mold,  a  miU''  and  a  haif  or 
two  miles  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Dee,  on  the  road  ■ 
tram  Chester  to  Holywell,  seven  miles  ikim  Chester,  and 
19S|  firom  London.  The  name  Hawarden  is  Saxtm,  and  the 
town  was  pn^bly,  at  the  time  of  the  OonqiMMt  «M  of  tiie 
ratidencea  of  Edwin,  earl  of  Meveia.  Then  mi  a  cattle 
heie  at  a  very  early  date:  it  wns  the  re<;idence  of  the  barons 
of  Mont-Alto  or  Mold,  stewards  to  the  powerful  earls  of 
Chester.  This  castle  was  destroyeil,  probably  by  Llewelyn, 
last  prince  of  North  Wales,  but  rebuilt  before  1280.  On 
the  night  of  Palm  Sunday,  1282,  during  a  tempest  which 
fikvoured  the  design,  it  «W  ifeofmad  bv  David,  brother  ol 
Llewelyn,  in  their  last  struggle  with  tne  Sim|lislu  In  ttie 
civil  wiir  of  Charles  I.  it  changed  masters  more  than  once, 
and  was  at  the  close  of  that  contest  dismantle*].  ■  The 
remains  of  it  are  a  fine  circular  tower  or  keep  on  the  sum- 
mit of  11  mound:  this  is  the  only  part  that  is  tolerably  en- 
tire :  there  aro  no  oUwr  nmains  except  a  few  walls  and  the 
ioundatioos  of  aonM  ffooni.  The  diffennt  parte  «f  the  fiw- 
tnn  seem  to  bave  been  bntlt  at  difliBmiitiaiei.  The  toiwn 
k  large  and  well  built,  and  consists  principally  of  one  street 
neariy  a  mile  long.  The  church  is  a  plain  out  handsome 
building-  The  {wpulatiou  ihr  whole  parish  in  ls31  wus 
A414,  of  which  less  than  one- half  was  agricultural:  but  the 
Ifopulation  of  the  township  of  Hawarden,  im  vlliali  the  town 
staadsk  was  o^  895^  of  vdiich  leaa  than  (Nie«(viiith  was 
aerieultara).  Tne  township  of  Ewloe  (Eulo)  and  Swioe 
Wood  in  more  populous  th-^.n  that  of  Hawarden.  There  lire 
several  coal-pits,  brick  and  lile  w(trks,  and  potteries  in  the 
parish,  and  there  are  two  rail-roiuls  for  conveying  th<  jir  duce 
of  thc<e  to  the  riv«5r.  Upwards  of  250  men  are  employed 
in  the  coal-piti).  There  are  iron  works*and  a  laboratory  for 
makiog  Glauber's  salta  in  the  town.  The  market  is  on 
Saturmy,  and  there  am  two  yearly  fldra. 

Th(»  living  H  a  rectory,  exempt  from  episcopal  jurts<lic- 
tion,  of  the  yearly  value  of  2841/.  with  a  elebe-hou»e. 
There  are  places  of  mmbip  Ibr  Weehyan  and  Galvtniatic 
Methodists. 

There  were  ni  the  parish  in  18.13  an  mlhnt  or  dame 
school  with  70  cbQdranf  an  endowed  grammar'achool.  and 
live  other  day  sehoohi  with  783  sefaolm ;  end  tve  Snnday- 

whools  with  15fl  children. 

Dtvixi'ms  for  Eccleaiaslical  and  -ega,  purposes. — ^The 
county  of  Flint  is  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  St. 
Asaph,  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Canterbury, 
with  the  exception  of  the  places  mentioned  b^w.  It  con- 
tains, as  nearly  as  we  can  gather  from  a  eompariaim  of  our 
Authorities,  thirty-three  parishes  or  mrocfaial  ehapetnes,  of 
which  *ix,  viz.  St.  Asaph,  Bangor,  Bodfari.  ErbiKtock,  Is- 
t'oyd  chapelry.  and  Nannerch,  extend  into  Denbighshire. 
SVrcxham  and  Cn-Tjr'l  ji.i:  I-^Ih's,  jIiIioiiltIi  extending  into 
Flintshire,  are  not  takao  into  the  atujount,  as  they  Mong 


almost  entirely  to  Denbighshire.  Iscoyd  (or  Iscced^  chapelrv 
is  a  dependency  of  the  rectory  of  Malpa«  in  Cheshire,  in 
the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  Chester,  province  of  York, 
with  which  it  is,  as  to  the  benefice,  uniteo.  Penley  cbapelry 
is  a  dependency  of  the  vu-arage  of  ElleaUHBre  in  Shropshire, 
in  the  dioeese  of  Litchfield  and  Coventrjr,  and  in  the  arch- 
deeoomy  of  Salop ;  and  Flint  chapelry  is  a  dependency  of 
ihe  vicarage  of  Northop:  but  these  two  (Penley  and  Flint) 
form  distinct  benefices.  The  chapelry  of  Ovorton  i>  uni:e<l 
V-  ■ti  the  rectory  of  Bangor;  and  the  chapelries  of  liuclvlev 
and  Broughton  with  the  rectory  of  Hawarden:  these  art 
all  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  Gheslar;  as  sie 
DoddlesUme^  Haamer,  aad  Wonhenonry* 
The  number  of  beneilees,  dedneting  ftom  the  thirty-three 

E Irishes  the  chapelries  of  Tscoyd,  Overton,  Bucklev,  ani 
roughton,  and  adding  the  sinecure  rectories  of  Cwm  or 
Combe,  Cilcon  or  Kilkcn,  and  Whitford,  is  thirly-twa  Of 
tbeste,  one,  Caerwys,  is  a  rectory  and  vicarage  uniusd ;  tweh> 
are  rectories  (including  the  three  sinecures) ;  twelve  vicar, 
ages;  and  seven  an  perpetual  euraciss.  The  riohest  bsBafick 
is  the  rectory  of  Hawsiiden.  the  annual  value  ef  vrhsdi  if 
2844/.  with  a  glebe-house ;  the  next,  the  rertory  of  Ban^^oT. 
the  yearly  value  of  which  is  l-2uo/.,  also  witli  a  jcIobe-liouM  . 
there  aro  no  other  livings  of  so  much  a?  'ii'i.'Vt.  a  year- 
there  are  one  between  7 Ou/.  and  bUO^. ;  one  between  eo^v. 
and  700/. ;  one  between  500/.  and  600/. ;  three  between 
400/.  and  500/.;  four  between  300/.  and  404M.;  eleven  be- 
tween 200tand  30IM.;  four  between  lOtl.  aad  SMU ;  aai 
four  under  lOM.  Of  one  livii^  (Hope)  we  have  no  return. 
The  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  has  twenty  of  the  livings  m  bi« 
gift. 

The  county  is  included  m  the  Chester  circuit ;  the  u- 
'  sizes  and  quarter  sessions  are  held  at  Mold;  hut  tba  MlUUlf 
priiou  is  still  at  Flint,  the  former  county  town. 

Two  members  are  returned  from  Flmtshire.  one  for  the 
eottuty,  and  one  for  Flint,  and  the  eontributoiy  boroughs. 
The  principal  pUoe  of  county  election  is  Flint ;  and  the 
polling  stations  are  Flint.  Rhuddlan,  and  Overton.  Tlie 
election  of  the  member  for  the  boroughs  i&  held  aba  *i 
Flint. 

Hittmrtf  and  Jn/tVpM/tef.— FliDtshire.  wifb  the  rest  of 
North  WaUs,  was  eompnhended  in  the  territory  of  the  Or^ 
doviofla,  asoMit  thoae  parts  eastward  of  the  Dee,  which 
be  considerM  as  having  belonged  to  the  Comavii.  who  oeea- 

tded  the  present  countv  of  Chesier  and  much  of  the  raid- 
and  iiartof  England.  Pennant  .,suppo-<*s  that  the  p'artot  the 
county  west  of  the  Dee  was  occupu-il  in  the  sumiiuT  b\  the 
Cangi.  Oangi,  or  herdsmen  of  the  Cornavii,  who  pueei 
the  winter  in  the  peninsula  of  Wiril  in  Cheshire,  between 
the  ■stuaries  of  the  Dee  and  the  Memv.  ¥nm  thee 
heribBien  Piennant  suppceee  that  the  dislnet  of  Tegangle, 
which  comprrhr  n  li  il  rl;  >  three  modern  hundrt-ds  of  Coie*- 
hill,  Prcfeiatyn,  ami  Rlimidlan,  took  its  name;  bt-ing  uerired 
from  Teg,  fair,  Canf;,  the  name  of  the  people,  and  lie,  a 
place.  In  the  Roman  diTision  of  Britain  the  OrdoMoee 
were  comprehended  m  tlie  district  of  BnUmnia  Sftaaidas 
the  Gomavii  in  that  of  Flamk  Cmamietuis.  Two  Bomaa 
stations  an  by  antiquaries  fixed  in  or  closely  upon  tiie  bor- 
ders of  this  county,  VariP  or  Varis,  at  or  near  Bodfari  (in 
the  latter  part  of  which  name  the  Roman  liesiirnuiioii  may 
be  traced),  and  Bovium.  at  or  near  Baru;  r  ii  the  Dee 
There  seems  retuntn  to  suppoise  that  the  Romans  had  pi  r^i^ 
at  or  near  Flint,  Mold,  Caergwrle  and  Caerwys.  It  i»  pro- 
bable that  they  worked  the  leed  minsa  of  the  neighbour  hoed, 
aad  that  the  poets  wen  estaMished  with  the  view  of 
tecting  or  carrying  on  that  branch  nf  industry. 

In  the  Saxon  invasion  Fiialisbue  tiuflered.  At  Bancbvr 
[B4NOOR.]  nwnammy 
The  great  dyke  which  Offa,  kmg  of  Mercta,  carried  along 
the  frontier  of  hia  own  deminien  and  that  of  the  Weiala» 
may  yet  be  traeed  to  Uw  hills  whidi  shirt  the  vdU^  of  ttee 
Qwyd,  running  across  the  south-western  part  of  Flinlshire. 
The  preater  part  of  the  county  was  on  the  Mercian  side  of 
the  dyke.  Wat's  Dyke,  another  antient  ranu  i.t,  is  also 
be  traced  running  through  a  considerable  pert  of  the 
county.  Tbalanitsiy  betweaathatTO  jaaaidtobmvhMNi 
neutml. 

About  a  year  after  Offa**  death  <A.n.  798)  a  imee  baMn 

was  fought  within  the  border  of  the  county  in  the  marshes 

between  Rhuddlan  and  the  sea,  between  the  Britons  «* 
Welsh    nri'I  Snx'_nis  :   tLu    (ormt  r  -ulti?   rlefealed  irith 

dreadful  slaughter  and  loat  their  king  Ckuradoc  •  a  phiahv* 
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Welsh  air,  Morfu  Rhuddlan.  prc^crvea  the  tuumory  of  this 
liisastroiis  day.  Iininohatfly  after  the  cnpturo  of  Chester 
t>y  Egbert  of  Wessex.  FUot»hire,  destitute  of  tbe  mounuitis 
:i:id  fastimiM  whiibh  protected  tlie  other  parts  of  North 
Wales  was  eeiiljr  ovemm  by  the  8azam»  who  gaw  new 
names  to  the  towni.  vil1ag«»  and  haadett;  and  mony 
Saxons  settled  in  the  county  in  which  they  held  lands 
'Under  the  governors  or  earUof  Mctcia.  It  appear*  however 
ti»  have  come  aijuiri  under  the  powi-r  of  (he  \\'elsli  princes, 
«n  1  was  cruelly  ravaged  in  ihe  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
1(  >-.<ir  by  (lie  Saxons  under  Harold:  it  was  reconqueroi 
Irom  the  Welsh  by  Robert  de  Rothelaod.  (Rhuddlan)  nephew 
of  Hugh  Lupus,  carl  of  Qieater,  who  refortified  SUiuodlen  | 
Castle.  In  Domesday  Book  a  |?reat  part  of  the  county  of  Flint 
oppears  as  a  part  of  that  of  Chester,  under  the  name  of  Aiin  , 
<Tass  hundred.  It  had  hvxn  previously  called  hy  iho  Saxon» 
£iijj;le(ield.  In  the  timu  uf  the  Dami\--day  Hurvey  there 
trere  only  seven  churches  in  the  hundred,  uiid  the  division 
nitL>  parishes  had  not  yet  been  made.  Atis  Crues,  from 
v  irch  the  hundred  took  its  name,  wfctt  near  the  town  of 
Kltnt.  The  pedMial  waa  ramainiog  in  th«  eaiiier  daya  of 
Mr.  Pennant. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  H.  tlie  <ouiity  ap)K-ars  tu  luive 
fallen  again  into  tho  hands  of  the  Welsli.  and  wa.s  tlio 
scene  of  fierce  contest  when  the  English  monarch  at- 
tacked tbe  principality  of  North  Wales.  Ho  ad\'anced 
?rotn  Cheshire  into  Flintshire.  In  the  woody  district  of 
Coed  RaiOt  near  Hawarden.  a  detachment  of  his  forces 
fell  into  an  ambuscade  formed  by  the  sons  of  Owen 
Crwynedd.  prince  of  North  Wale-;,  who  was  encamped  with 
hi*  ]^nni'ipal  forte  near  BH>,itn{W«rk-  The  Euglish  were 
defeated  "iih  ^Teat  ^lall<;hter, and  pursued  even  to  Henry's 
camp.  The  king  himseif  was  afterwards  surprised  in  tbe 
de61e  of  Coleselt  (Coleshill,  near  Flint),  and  with  difficulty 
sared  himself  ftom  defent.  H«  anoceeded  howwer  in 
repelling  tbe  Welsh,  and  afterwards  obliged  Owen  to 
retreat  westward  over  the  Clwyd  into  Denbighshire.  In 
Hubsequtiui  periods  antecedent  to  the  final  reduction  of  the 
Welsh,  Flintshire  continued  to  be  debateable  ground,  and 
was  tbe  frequent  scene  of  petty  hostilities.  In  1277  Edward 
U  who  bad  determined  on  the  final  subjugation  of  Walea, 
built*  or  else  rebuilt  Flint  Castle,  and  streocthMied  that  ^ 
Rhtiddlan.  and  prepared,  by  making  good  roads,  fbr  tbe 
i^^  ance  of  his  irmjps.  In  ri8'2  the  Welsh  princes,  Lle\vi  l\n 
v.A  hi.s  hmtlier  David,  rose  m  arms.  David  .-toi  iiied  iia- 
«ardcji  Castle,  and  in  conjunction  with  hts  brother,  invested 
KUm  and  Rhuddlan,  the  only  places  left  to  the  Knglwh  in 
I  he  county:  the  former  surrendered  ami  ihe  latter  was 
bard  pmiaod,  The  advance  of  the  English  under  Edward 
ehaamd  tbe  ftee  of  aflhir*  t  Gaaifwrle  was  tahen  by  them 
at)d  the  sicKe  of  Rhuddlan  raiaad»aiid  tbs  waf  cairied  w«at- 
\»ard  into  Caernarvonshire. 

Klint'.hire  appears  lo  have  been  constituted  a  i-nutily  m 
the  time  of  Edward  I.;  it  was  part  uf  ilie  earldoiu  uf 
Chcsiter,  and  long  continued  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  chief  justioe  of  Cbesler.  The  oouuty  and  the  burouuh 
of  FhBti  with  ill  coatribtttarie8»  reeeived  the  privilege  of 
<endinc  rtuifwintatww  to  DMliMBWiit  10  th«  vaiga  of  Hcniy 
VIII. 

In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  this  county  wu.s  the  scene 
af  contest.  Hawarden  Castle  was  held  for  the  parliament, 
but  wm  in  1C43  tnhan  hjr  e^ntnktion  hf  the  voyilista.  In 


the  same  year  Flint  Castle,  which  husL  Iceii  garrisoned  tor 
the  king,  was  obUged  to  surrender  to  a  purliamcntarv'  fome 
under  Sir  William  Brerelon  and  Sir  Thomas  Middleton  It 
fell  however  again  into  the  bands  of  the  rojalisii.  In  1645 
Hawarden  was  retaken  by  the  parliainantariaBS ;  and  in  tha 
following  Tear  both  FUnt  and  Rhuddlan  Caatleafia  into 
their  hancls.  All  those  caatlaa  wiM  wdaNd  by  flia  paiUa* 
ment  to  be  dismantled. 

.Vtnong  the  remains  of  past  ages  the  ca-;U  s  ari  Oil'  j  rm. 
cipul:  those  of  Flint,  Mold,  OaerKwrle,  Rhuddlan,  and 
Hawarden  have  been  already  noticeo;  the  others  are  Ewloe 
and  Basingwcrk.  The  ruins  of  Ewloe  arv  the  edge  of  a 
wooded  dingle.  It  consists  of  two  part%  aik  oUoHg:  toww; 
rounded  at  thn  side  and  guarded  on  the  accessible  places 
by  a  strong  wall  at  some  distance  fhim  it;  and  an  oblong 
\aril  \Mlh  the  reiiKiiiis  of  a  circular  1o\v.,r  n;  -.ho  other  end 
uf  tl.  Tile  towerii  are  overgrown  with  ivv,  and  command  a 
view  ol  three  deep  and  gloomy  wooded  glens.  The  only 
vesti<;es  of  Basingwerk  castle  anwar  to  he  the  foundar 
tioii  of  a  wall  00  the  vevge  ofOffitV  E^pka^  in  the  paviahef 
Holywell. 

Of  tbe  antient  religious  edifices  the  principal  are  the 
cathedral  of  St.  .\saph  [St  Asaph]  ;  the  churches  of  Mold 
tdubCiibod  above),  and  Nortiiup.  near  Flint  ;  the  abbey  of 
Basingwerk,  and  the  chapel  over  tbe  celebrated  spring  at 
Holywell.  [Holtwbll.J  Northop  church  ts  m  the  per- 
pendicular English  style,  and  has  a  lofiy,  handsome,  and 
weU-ptoportionad  tower.  Basingwerk  Abbey  is  of  antieiit 
but  oneertain  foundation.  Bishop  Tanner  ascribes  it  to 
Randal,  second  earl  of  Chester;  bishcr  Fl  i  twood  to  Henry 
II.;  Mr.  Pennant  thinks  that  its  fuuiiuiiuon  woj*  of  )e* 
older  date,  and  probably  due  to  one  of  the  Welsh  princes. 
The  monks  Were  of  tlie  Cisterii:in  order,  and  llieir  yearly 
revenues  ai  the  dissolution  were  lo'l.  l^s.2cL  gross,  or 
160/.  7t.  3d.  clear.  Henry  II.  established  hen  a  nouaa  of 
Knights  Templars.  The  remains  consist  of  the  raftctoty» 
the  chapel  of  the  Knights  Templars,  and  some  remains  of 
ofJices.  The  refectory  is  pretty  entire  ;  the  Templars Vbapel 
i>  spacious,  with  loni;  narrow  and  ]  i^iui  d  windtnvtt,  and 
slender  and  elegant  pilasters  between  thetn  on  the  inaide. 
Tha  architecture  is  g^erolly  in  the  early  English  atyla^'bllt 
some  part  of  tha  remains  have  the  abort  oolumm  MiA 
round  aiehes  of  tiie  Norman  stylo. 

( Arrowsmilb's  Map  nf  England  and  fVahx ;  Walker's 
Map  of  Wale*:  Conyl>eait'  and  Phillips.  Outlines  rif  tht 
Ge<>(.  of  England  <uid  ff  ii/f  i:  Pennant's  Tuiir  in  ii  idfs 
Beauties  of  Jingiand  and  tValei;  Farliamentarjf  I'apert.t 

StMtanci. 

Papulation. — Flintshire  is,  except  in  n;ir  or  two  localities, 
principally  an  agricultural  county.  Os  M,iJ4  males  twenty 
yea^^  ofajje  and  upwards,  iiihabilants  of  Flint.'ihire  in  1831, 
there  weru  6l>48  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits ;  G.10  in 
manufactures  or  in  making  manufactiuing  machinery  ;  ana 
•Jib'n  labourers  employed  in  labour  not  agiieultural.  Of  tho 
93U  employed  in  roanufoctaresi  SS6  were  hihaVitants  of  th« 
town  of  Holywell,  and  were  engaged  there  in  the  m  Ani:''3c- 
ture  of  Kilk  and  cotton  goods,  in  making  paper  and  luunu- 
tiicturing  lion,  copper,  brass,  and  lead;  about  230  were 
employed  principally  in  the  cotton  manu&cture ;  and  about 
40  weavets  «cf«  ■eatlavad  tbtvuglboHt  fha  aonoty. 


HOt;SBii. 


OCniPATtONS 
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2.882 

2,054 

2,218 

3 

52 

1.245 

MA 

380 

5.489 

5.492 

10,981 

2,527 

2,849 

2,896 

22 

148 

980 

742 

1.174 

7,326 

7,473 

14,799 

3.523 

930 

947 

19 

19 

385 

161 

401 

2.423 

a,?62 

4,686 

1.227 

1^3 

l.tid9 

9 

101 

923 

398 

568 

4.609 

4,667 

«,t7C 
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1»790 

1.876 

0 

107 

268 

869 

738 

4,330 

4,639 

1.79t 

11,71S 

lt,138 
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541 

4,660 

3,101 

4,377 

29,924 

30.088 
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Th«  iMpulatiLiu  ijf  Flintshire  eucli  time  the  census  was 
laksD  ill  In  pre»ent  cuntury  wnn  — 

len                        .  •  39,622  .  . 

1811            .  .            .  .  46,518  17-40 

tttl  26,733  27,051  53.764  I5-6-2 

1831  t».924  90,WH  >u,ui2  11  :s 

Showing  kti  incrmae  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
20,390,  or  nearly  51^  per  cent.,  which  ia  44  nor  cent  bcAov 
the  gt-neral  rale  rf  iruiease  throughout  Bngiand. 

County  Expmtei,  Crime,  The  »unu  expended  for 
iha  mlv  of  fu  pocr  were-' 

£.  g.  d. 

1811    ,.      l'J.4j  l,  whichwoHS    i  for  each  mbabitant. 

1-:^     ,.       13,-I7U  H           7    '2  „ 

lb:U    »      20.559  „          6  10  M 

The  sum  expended  fiw  the  same  purpose  in  the  year 
ending  March,  IS'^n,  w:\«  iri.oso/.  3t.;  and  awumini>;  tbe 
same  rate  of  increase  in  the  pojuilation  sine*  1831  tks  m  the 
ten  years  preoediuy  tlpit  noriod,  the  abo\t'  sum  gives  un 
average  of  rather  more  than  it.  fur  each  inhabitant.  All 
flieae  avengM  wt  belov  tlHM  ibr  Ui*  whole  of  Bnglend 
and  Weles. 

The  turn  nited  in  Flintshire  fl>r  potHMettb  oounty-rate, 

antl  utlitT  local  jmrposes,  ia  the  year  ending  the  'Jjth 
of  March,  luaa,  was  '29,191/.  U.,  and  was  kvied  upon 
tte  yntifim  deini^tioin  of  pnpertj  «s  fijlkwe:— 

£.  «. 

On  land   .  .  .  <6,t50  1 

Dwelling-houses  .  ,  8, 1/6  0 

Mills,  factories,  &c.         .  941  15 

Memrial  profits,  navigatfan,  to^       888  ■  A 
The  Mnonnt  expended  itmfo 

£.  t. 

For  fhi;  relief  of  the  poor     .  .  22.^37  11 

In  suits  of  law,  removals  of  paupers,  &c.  1,1  oU  19 
For  other  pvpoBBi .        .        .  4.978  15 


88.487  13 

In  the  returns  made  up  for  subse(|uuiit  years,  tlie  Je- 
acriptionii  of  property  asee^ised  for  lo<'al  purpi>*Cit  are  ual 
distinguished.  The  sumsraiaod  in  the  yvnn  1834, 1835,  and 
18S6  were  86,96^  14s:.  84.216/.  12«.,  and  21,936/.  I3«  . 
wqjeetlwty,  ead  the  MpendHaw  wet  m  ibilowe:-' 

18S4.  1835. 

Fur  llie  tdwfarih*  poor  . 
la  nIu  oClsw.  nwmls.  *c. 
Pajant  i*m»estha«awi-| 


£l9Mii  16 

l.H*!  17 


iC17.477  i 

1,1  r,o  V) 

13,278  l« 
IM119 


S,3i>  15 


TM>1  moDCT  rapcDdad      49tJBi  \6        S4,<G5  9        S^3jS  4 

The  whole  saving  effsoted  in  1836  as  compared  with  1834 
Wu  therefore  43ltt.  ItM^  or  not  quite  164  P«^r  eent.;  and 
the  savmg  in  the  expensea  fur  the  relief  w  the  poorwei 

3485/.  13t.,  m  rather  more  than  17|  per  cent. 

The  county  cxinjiidiuire  in  183-1,  evi-lu'ive  of  the  relief 
for  the  poor,  was  31*20/.  14>.  9</.,  di«ibursed  aa  follows : — 

£.  «.  d. 

Brid.rt^.  hniMin^,  and  repains  .  .  694  16  1 
Gaoli,  houses  of  correction,  &C.,  aud|  ^  ^ 

£.     *.  d. 


nelnteining  priMmen, 


Shfae-halb  end  ootuts  of  justice,  building,  1  „ 

repemag, &e.       .                 ^  ^  i«uj  i<  . 

Praaeeations           .                  .  635  15  11 

Clerk  of  tho  peace      .                    .  144  3  10 

Conveyance  of  prifwnerR  before  trial  3*2  lU  II 

„          of  transports         .            .  34  12  4 

Vagrants — apprehending  and  conveying  5  19  9 

Coroner         ....  138  10  9 

Miscellaneous            .           .           .  291  2  9 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offcnc«a. 
m  the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1880,  18-27,  and 
1834.  vera  8<  87.  end  171  respectiTolT;  making  an 
Bvenuc*  of  12  enoually  in  the  Afst  period,  of  I2|  in  the 

second  period,  utid  nf  2  1  in  the  thml  period.  The  num- 
ber of  per»ona  tried  lit  (juartcr  scs.-iions,  in  respect  lu  «  lin-h 
any  costs  were  paid  out  of  the  countv  rates  in  the  vear.i 
1»31. 1832,  and  U33.  weie  14. 6,  axul  13  respecttvelr. 
Cfchiei — •—'^^  i^-^^^ry^  v 


The 


Felonies     ...     13  8  18 

Misdemeanors    .      .      1  -~  1 

Tlie  total  ntunher  of  eaMtnUtah  in  eaeb  ef  4Me  aaae 
years  Here  14  6,  and  IS  laspectiTely ;  ci  whom 

vm.  MSL 

oonTictedwae  .14         t  18 

acquitted         •    ~  1  1 

nadiarged  by  proclamation      —        —  — 

At  the  IS  1/1-  and  sessions  id  I'-l  there  were  31  persons 
charged  with  cnnea  in  this  county.  Of  tbia  nuraber  10  vera 
charged  Whh  eAnees  against  the  person*  4  of  vbidi  weie 
for  oeniBon  assBnlte ;  1  fitr  an  omaee  agMoet  property, 
eommitted  with  violence;  16  with  ofteoee  against  prn- 

|>orty  c'oinniitte<l  wtih  uit  violenee  ;  and  5  for  po«*  hin^.  0' 
the  whole  nnniber  oi  ottcnders 2 1  were  convicted  and  lu  ^ 
quitted,  or  no  bill  found  against  them.  Of  the  number  oor.- 
viefed  1  wa*  transpjjrted  for  life  and  3  for  14  years;  6  wetc 
imprisoned  for  one  vcar  and  I  il  for  six  nOOtfaoend  under. 

Of  the  total  number  of  oOenden.  88  we  males  and  3 
females.  Among  the  whole  not  one  had  receiTed  saperior 
instruction  ;  3  could  read  and  write  well;  18  ctiidd  re! 
and  write  imperfectly;  and  lU  could  neither  read 
\vrite.  The  ]iroportion  of  the  offenden>  to  the  impuU^A 
was,  m  lb3*>,a.t  1  m  it 048,  assuming  that  tbe  populaitjon  has 
increased  since  1831  in  the  same  pfoportionaB  it  ~ 
during  die  ten  preeediBg  leaia. 

The  nambsrof  paiBoas in  osnflneBMBt  in  the  4 
atlfiehaaliMM.  ia86,eMlusi»eof  8  debtors,  was  9.  Tii.:«> 

Make*.  Fenw)«», 

For  MLsdemeanors    .    2  — 
,.  Felonies   ...    5  2 
the  lllwle  of  whom  wore  above  l  :  years  of  age  ;  2  of  Um 
weieamiiting  their  trials.  The  total  number  of 
oommitted  to  the  gaol  intheoonrseof  theyearfromr 
mis,  was  r>7  ;  and  the  irreatcst  number  in  custody  st 

any  one  lime  was  IB.    Of  tho  9  pnsioners  above  meniion*"' 
2  had  been  committed  once  tind  1  twice  before  ;  and  3  y. 
soners,  probably  three  former  ottendera.  were  set  to  hari 
labour,  '  whedttg  and  hrubing  copper  dross  for  road  itiu;i. 
rials.'  The  Btvengeeoat  par  week  trfeeehpnatNUHrlvJtod 
and  ftad  was  ft.  82 

Tho  number  of  turnpikr  tm^ts  r-  Flintshire,  a»  a>ct'r 
tained  in  1834,  was  U;  the  uuuiber  oi  imli^s  nf  road  u:  lic. 
their  clmrm"  was  k.j  ;  the  annual  incnmc  ariMn^  from  '.l^*- 
toll^  and  pan>h  cjjropoaition  was  i3,91U^  t3s.  '3d.,  and  (be 
annual  expenditure  16»8llA8». 

Ihe  number  of  perseM  qnalifled  to  tote  for  thM 
membenof  Flintshire  nee  8161.  being  I  in  29of  tbe< 

population,  and  1  in  7  of  the  male  population  sibo\e  twenty 
years  of  age.  The  expens-o!*  of  the  la»t  election  nf  county 
members  to  parliament  were  to  the  mlubiiant*  of  th* 
county  74/.  9*.  8i</.,  and  were  }»aid  out  of  tho  general 

county-rate. 

There  are  torn  savings'  banks  in  this  oeunty.  The  mnm 
her  ef  depositors  and  dcposiu  in  each  of  the  lbtte«iag 
yean  ending  Seih  of  November  were  :— 

im  xiat  ie3i.  tses. 
Number  of  depositors  .  I'.Ml  21 IC  22^6  2445 
Amount  of  deposits     £60.945  £65,067  £67,701  £76,1U 

1838 


The  various  sums 

placed  in 

tbeanvia 

gs'henkai 

and  1836  wen  distributed  as  under:— 

183S. 

is3a. 

DapaiSMi. 

Not  exceeding  £88 

1186 

£8.21? 

1269 

•  „  50 

621 

16,908 

745 

100 

266 

17,907 

283 

169 

88 

10.S95 

86 

280 

86 

6,108 

48 

Above  280 

88 

5,670 

84 

2926 

67,701 

2448  I 

£9.061 

22,77  7 

9,?!''^ 

A»96a 


Edueation. — ^The  fbllAwing  summary  is  tskeo 
parliamentary  inquiry  on  jducsSion,  made  in  1636:— 


Influit  si^ools  

Number  of  InftBtsetsnehsehools;  ages 
ftomgtofpsars:— 

Male* 

Fonisle*  . 

Sex  not  speciKti* 


62 
62 
66 
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Brought  fonrard  179 

Duly  vh(x;ls  lie 

Number  of  diildreii  at  i-uch  achooU; 
1 4  to  14  years: — 

Males     .    .  . 
Fwoalw.   .    .  %,m 
Snnotqwoillfld  1.U7 

    5.92 . 

Schools.     .     127   . 

Total  ufc-bildren  undui  ilailv  iiiBtructiou  G.IUU 

Sunda}' tchouU  lOtt 

Numbts  of  ciuldren  and  oUien  *t  •U(!h  achouls ; 
tnt  fron  S  to  8U  yean 

Molet  .  .  .  3,851 
Females  .  .  .  3.9M 
8ttnotspMiA«d  6.701 

  12,918 

AMuinint;  that  the  population  hetween  the  agesi  2  and 
I J  hus  increase*!  in  the  same  proportion  as  th«  whole  no- 
pulation  since  1821,  we  may  by  ajiproximation  suppose  tliat 
(he  number  of  children  between  I  hone  ages  in  Flintshire,  in 
1<)34,  were  SI, 162.  A  ]mrgfi  number  of  scholan  attend  both 
diiljand  Sonday-edNMls,  bnt  bow  far  duplicate  entry  has 
lace  thus  made  is  uneertatn.  Eight  tebooU,  contaiaing 
SM  children,  are  both  daily  and  Snnday-schoola,  tberelbre 
*i  duplicate  ciiii  v  is  krmwn  to  have  been  created.  Most 
/f  the  Suiiday-schooU  consist  of  sidult  and  aged  jK-rMms  as 
ts  children  ;  mime  are  said  to  remain  in  iliein  up  to 
iie  time  of  their  death.  Making  allowances  ihertlnre  for 
)>e«e  MO  emitea  of  uncarlaillty.  m  mav  conclude  that  per- 
ls^ Ml  aore  than  tluwHqnarters  of  the  children  between 
t  m  IS  jean  «f  am  inn  neeiving  instrdatiM  m  1894 


Uf  Midaommtt.  Br  mbarrtptkMl. 

from  KlwlAn 

mni  frvrn  Mtate 

i  SchU. 

Un. 

Stbo* 

S<iw- 
tmn. 

■chls. 

IiAM  Sdlooli 

•  ■ 
l« 

I 

794  !  i» 
55  ,  104 

ia.6i:i 

t> 
88 

3 

1T9 
3. WO 

i 

Tdtal  

17 

839  1  133 

91 

3,5V9 

The  schools  established  by  Dissenlen  ineluded  in  the 


Inteit 
Ikilysebools 
Saaday-aebaols 

Theseboob 


5 
77 


159 
9931 


aiaoa  1818  are:— 

S«hoUr». 

lofant  and  other  d^ly  aehools     dd,  containing  1,962 
MayLKlKMto  88,  flontaiiiing  11,881. 

T»o  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the  number  of  daily 
i-lsiiols  as  given  above.  No  school  in  the  county  appears 
0  \x  confined  to  the  membeta  of  the  EaUblisbea  Church, 
r  of  aov  other  leligkm  denonimtiou,  such  exclusion  be- 
ns ditcUimed  in  alinwt«v«tyiiMtonoe,  especially  in  schools 
MsbUahed  by  Disscntai^  wUk  vImhi  w  hsM  twduded 
veueyan  Methodij»ta. 

A  lending  libnqr  «f  boohs  ia  attNphoA  to  om  aahod 

f-  Flintshire. 

FLINTY-SLATE,  or  SLUCIOUS  SCHISTUS.  is  a 
^iHtiiu*.  vhich  as  fi»mid  ebiady  ia  bads  itt  tnoailHii 
■rantaioo.  and  tt  oomrs  in  Soaou^  Ifeo  Bnii  Bohop'o. 

U.  It  o<  curs  also  in  Scotland,  in  tto  PmUaad  anlllnir- 

W  HiUs,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  Itc. 
Tliii  sub&tatiee  is  of  Tarious  colours,  grey,  blui>h-grey, 
red;  iu  structure  is  rather  slatf }  on  the  edges  iti  is 
"^lucent;    It  is  dull.  Of  Oldf  gbniMlingi  bol^  Olld 
(Uiea  with  difficulty. 

b  enmins  «boal  75  per  oenl  of  siKea.  the  mnaiader 
'tocbino^  mi^lllesia.  and  oxide  df  iron. 

•at  baaanite,  or  L)ilian  stone,  is  considered  to  be  a 
"inciy  of  flinty  sliite ;  it  has  not  however  a  i-bly  structure, 
'1     not  so  hard  as  flinty-slate.   It  oocurs  in  Bohemia 

!  Hutii^y.  but  was  fini  bcoii^t  ikoa  Ifdio  ia  Ami 
iukjt,  whence  its  nameu 

It  is  employad.  when  poUshod^  for  trying  gold  by  a  com- 
toHtn  of  colmuo  and  has  thumt  dbtoiaadt^  ama  of 
ncostoita. 


FLOOR.  [Anchob-I 

KI.O'R.\.  in  the  Roman  mythology,  was  the  goddess  of 
spring;  and  of  llowei-s,  and  tlic  wife  of  Zephyr.  Flora  was 
also  the  assumed  name  of  a  Rotuan  courlCd>an,  who  insti- 
tuted certain  games  or  festivals  called  Floralia,  which  were 
oelsbcated  at  Uie  end  of  April,  and  in  which  women  of  loose 
eharaeter  perfbrmad  daaoos  and  wimic  fights,  tbrowiag 
beans  and  chick-pease  among  the  crowd.  Instead  of  the 
lights  of  wild  beasts,  hares  and  rabbits  were  exhibited  and 
('hii>(!(i  about  on  those  occasions.  The  iiidilcs  presided  at 
these  games.  (Cicero  in  Verrem,  v.  I  t.)  Tlie  ground  on 
wliich  the  games  were  performed  is  still  called  Campo  di 
Fiora,  and  forms  one  of  the  squares  uf  modern  Rpme,  and 
serves  as  a  market-place  Some  pretend  thai  the  Flora 
who  bequeathed  this  ground  to  too  Romao  poo|4«  was  a 
mistresa  of  Pompey,  tite  remains  of  wboae  theatre  are  close 
by.  But  the  fioral  games  were  instituted  long  before 
Pompey,  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  .sixtii  century  of  Rome. 

Floral  games,  '  jeux  flor.kU.\,'  wa.s  the  name  i^neii  lo  the 
pottlical  assemblies  and  competition  for  prizes  held  at  Tou- 
louse. [Clkmenck  Isauke.] 

f  XjORBNCE.  Province  of  (Compaxtimento  dt  Fiionso). 
one  of  tbe  five  prurinees  into  wluM  Tuscany  is  divided, 
is  bounderl  on  the  north  by  Ao  province  of  Bologna 
in  the  Papal  State,  on  the  iiorth-east  by  the  province  cf 
Ravenna  in  the  samo  state,  cast  by  the  Tuscan  prnvmce 
of  Arezzo,  south  by  that  of  Siena,  west  by  that  of  Pisa 
and  by  the  duchy  of  Lucca,  and  north-west  by  the  duchy 
of  Mo'dena.  Ito  flNataat  kogth  fima  aaat  to  vest  is  ahous 
70  miles,  and  its  vteadth  about  88:  ito  ano  k  toekoaed  at 
2241  Italian  'square  miles  of  GO  to  OBO  ipgiaa  of  latitude ; 
and  its  population  is  (Ibl.uuu.  (Repetli. /KartOIMiri'o  ^«o^ra- 
ficu  del/a  Toscaua,  1837.)  The  surface  of  the  country  is  in 
great  measure  mountainous,  being  intersected  from  north- 
west to  south-east  bprthe  central  Apennine  range.  That  part 
uf  tba  pravjaoa  wbieb  lies  on  tho  north  slope  uf  Um  Apen 
niaoa  is  ealfed  Romagna  Ofandueak,  and  eeasists  of  nigh 
lauds  and  narrow  valleys,  which  form  the  beds  of  numennia 
rivers  that  How  towards  the  Adriatic.  The  greater  and  by 
far  the  finest  part  of  the  pruvinre  uf  Florence  lies  south  or 
rather  south-west  of  the  .^peninno  chain,  and  consists  of 
the  gnat  valley  of  the  Amo,  wUu-h  cro8.ses  it  from  east  to 
west,  aad  of  numerous  lateral  volleya  which  follow  the 
course  of  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Arnow  Tbe  principsl 
of  these  vaUe]r8  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amo  are:  1,  the 
Val  di  Grave,  below  Florence;  2,  Val  di  Pesa;  3,  Val 
d'EUa;  4,  Val  d'Era,  on  the  lsjrd«rs  of  the  province  of 
Pisa:  on  the  nght  bank  of  the  Arno  are— a,  the  Val 
di  Sieve,  called  also  Mu(;ello,  nurtli  of  Florence;  G,  Val  di 
Bisenzio  or  of  Prato;  ",  Val  d'Oinbrone  or  of  Pistoja; 
8,  Val  di  Nievole.  To  the  north-west,  near  tbe  borders  of 
Lucca,  the  Florentine  teititoqr  inelndoa  pari  of  tbo  Val  di 
Lima,  which  ia  a  tributary  of  the Senhio^  andatilssoatfiom 
extremity  it  extends  over  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Cecina,  u 
river  that  flows  into  the  Mediterranean  througli  the 
Maremma  of  Pisa.  Tbo  valleys  produce  corn,  wine,  oil, 
sUk.  and  abundance  of  fruit.  Tbe  mountains  are  plantod 
with  eheatout  and  tuabor  tMi%  and  afford  abuodnnlpM- 
tui*.  TbofiMnMOiogiaondfy  very  small,  and  are  noatly 
let  to  tonants-atrwjil  on  tbe  metayer  system.  A  great  re- 
source (if  the  country  people  is  the  manufacture  of  straw 
hats,  the  straw  for  wiiu  h  is  that  of  a  peculiar  des<-nptiun 
of  wheat  cultivated  for  llie  |iurpu-sc,  and  very  thickly 
sown  and  cut  down  before  it  is  ripe.  Xhe  country  girls  and 
men  employ  themselves  in  piiMif  this  straw,  and  tbe 
BiaAt  thejp  donn  ftoni  it  ianm  a  oowidarable  addition  to 
ueir  maanaof  maport.  The  apaaaianeo  of  the  peasaatry, 
especially  in  the  Val  d'Arao,  is  pleasing  ;  there  is  an  air  of 
health,  comfort,  and  cheerfulness,  a  smartness  of  dress  and 
a  cleanliness  of  the  perbuti,  superior  to  what  is  .seen  in  most 
other  parts  of  Itoly.  Many  of  the  women  wear  round 
boavar  hato  liko  the  men.  The  other  maoufiwtures  in  the 
country  are  pottaiy  nod  ohina  ware,  doth,  papert 
&C.,  mostly  Ibr  intamal  oonsumption.  The  silk 
facturo.  once  very  fiuurishing  at  !■  lorence,  has  greatly  de- 
clined during  the  present  centurj".  The  manners  of  the 
country  |H;oi>le  arc  simple,  sober,  and  decent.  ILo  <  hurch 
festivals,  which  reeiu:  at  various  epochs  o(  tlio  \tfur,  are 
days  of  mixed  devotion  and  rejoicing,  to  win.  li  iLe  poepte 
are  muchattofibed.  Heinous  crimes,  such  asmurMnor 
robberies  an  of  ^mj  rara  ooeunance.  Than  aia  elaoMa- 
tary  schools  in  every  commune,  but  without  any  obligatory 
~  ,W  to  enioToe  tbe  attoodaooe  of  ohildreu,  as  in  Austrian 
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tonus,  kept  by  the  Scolopj,  tlie  BrolTiprs  uf  S.  Filipin  Neri, 
nnd  other  religious  congicgatioiis.  LanrustfiiLiu  siiiools, 
}iuli(lay  sdiools,  and  infant  schools  liave  been  e'-tublisliinl  uf 
late  years,  through  iht-  etertion*  of  benevolent  individuals, 
among  whom  tltc  Abate  Lambru»chini  stands  foremost. 
Vjpon.  tiM  vbole,  althoui^h  there  are  Mill  many  ilUtente 
penont  in  tbe  eountry,  a  general  refinement  of  manners 
and  address,  and  a  (juickness  of  perception  and  j««tnesB 
of  reasoning,  are  prc\alLMil,  to  which  the  kind  and  friendly 
intercourse  whicli  exists  between  landlords  and  tenants 
greatly  contributes,  us  well  as  the  universally  established 
use  of  the  same  oral  and  written  languogo  which  is  ^wken 
with  nearly  equal  purity  by  all  classeit  of  penons.  • 

For  adminiBtrattt-e  purposes  the  province  of  Flovenoe  is 
divided  into  2S  districts  called  cancdicrie.  which  contain 
altogether  90  communes,  having  each  a  {;onfaloniere  and  a 
communal  council.  The  disirifts  have  each  a  political 
governor,  called  cnncellicrc,  and  they  arc  named  from  their 
chief  towns  as  follows :  l.  l?agno  in  the  valley  of  the  Savio, 
near  the  bonlen  of  Papal  Romasna,  oontaina  two  oom- 
munea  and  7S]d  infaabiiants ;  2.  Galeata  in  the  valley  of 
the  Bidente  or  Ronco.  two  eommnnes  and  4533  inhabit- 
ants ;  3.  Rocca  S.  Caiciano  in  the  valley  of  the  Rabbi  and 
Hontone,  five  commune>t  and  1 1..'>-2S  inhabitants  :  4.  Terra 
del  Sole  in  the  valley  of  the  Montonc,  one  comtnune  nnd 
3309  inhabitants;  5.  Modigliana  in  the  valley  of  the  Mar- 
ietta near  the  borders  of  Faunn,  one  commune  and  48 1  o 
inhabltanta;  i  Marradi  in  tlw  vdleyof  tbeLamone,  two 
eemnmiM  and  1999  inbabitanta }  f,  Firawaola  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Santerno,  one  commune  and  83 IS  inhabitants : 
the  old  road  from  Florence  to  Bologna  pa<ised  throtic;h  it. 
All  the  -ibove  districts  ar^  north  of  tlu?  Aprnnine  chain. 
On  the  south  siile  of  the  mountains  are:  k.  Scar]>eria  in 
the  valley  of  the  Upper  Steve  or  Mugellu.  cuntainiii:^  five 
eommunes  and  'i'2,b7U  inhabitaata;  9.  Borgo  San  Lorenzo 

tbo  Middle  Sievot  with  four  communw  and  i6,344  inha- 
Mtanti;  10.  Pbtilaaneve  at  the  contluenee  of  the  Sieve 
vitb  the  Arno,  three  communes  and  I'<.5"3  inhabitants; 
11.  Pigline  in  the  Valdarno  nbovc  Florence,  three  com- 
munes and  33,239  inhabitants;  I  J.  Fi.oukvce  one  com- 
mune with  9i,927  inhabitants:  13.  Fiesole  eight  com- 
nanes  and  5-2.282  inhabitanU.  Tin-  town  of  Fiesole  is 
Bttcb  decayed,  and  hardly  oontaina  3000  inhabitants.  It  is 
a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  nmarkable  cathedral  and  aevwal 
other  churches.  14.  Galluzzo  in  the  valley  of  the  Arno 
south  of  Florence  contains  six  communes  and  52,177  in- 
oabitants;  15.  San  Casciano  in  the  Val  di  Grevc,  three 
eommunes  and  25,900  inhabitants;  16.  (Jastel  Fiorentino  in 
the  Val  d'Elsa,  three  communes  and  20, 1 1 4  inhabitants ;  1 7. 
Kmpoli  in  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Amo.  five  communes  and 
S9,6S4  inhabitants.  Empoli  i»  a  thcivini;  wen-built  town  on 
Ifae  hfft  bank  of  the  Arno,  in  a  very  fertile  country  ;  it  has 
wveral  manufactories  of  cotton,  leather,  g1a.s.s  and  5500  in- 
nabitatits.  18.  San  Miniato,  below  Empoli.  one  comtnnno 
and  IS.flfiO  inhabitantu;  19.  Castel  Franco  di  Sotto,  four 
communes  and  11,235  inhabitants;  20.  Volterra,  between 
the  Era  and  tnc  Cocina,  two  eommunes  and  43,009  inhabit- 
ants [Volterra];  il.  Ftaeeodlb  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Lower  Amo,  with  two  eommunes  and  16^390  inhabit* 
ants;  SS.  Beseui  in  the  Val  di  Nievole,  ftmr  oomrouiMsand 
18,171  inhabitants:  2^.  Monte  Catini  in  the  same  valley, 
two  communes  and  10,544  inhabitants;  '24.  Buggiano  niso 
in  the  Val  di  Nievole,  two  oTniuunes  and  1 1,904  inhabit- 
ants; 25.  San  Marcollo  in  the  valley  of  the  Lima,  among 
Apennines  of  Modena  and  Lucca,  contains  three  com- 
muoe*  and  10.140  inhabitanU;  26.  Pistqja  lias  fite  eom- 
munes and  43.4SS  inhabitants;  S7.  FMeeterie  di  Pistoja, 
which  include  seven  communes  formerly  sub)cct  to  that 
town,  and  36,326  inhabitants  [Pjstoja];  '28.  Prato  in  the 
valley  of  the  Bisenzio,  has  two  communesi  and  .3s,sh5  in- 
habitants. The  town  of  Prato,  1'2  miles  north-west  of  Flor- 
ence, ai  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  is  a  bishop's  see,  has  a 
handsome  cathedral*  a  collage,  besides  a  seminary  for 
ecclesiastical  studentt,  a  public  library,  a  printing-press,  an 
hospital,  a  roonte  di  pieta,  several  manufactories  of  coarse 
woollens,  and  about  10,000  inhabitants.  The  road  from 
Florence  to  Prato  crosses  a  fine  level  country,  highly  GUlti* 
vate<l,  and  thick  sal  with  gardensi  and  vtllaii. 

Further  particulars  concerning  the  government,  indus- 
try, oonuaeresb  and  other  statistics  of  this  country  are  given 
wndnr  the  bead  ToacANv.  The  climate  gf  the  |irovince  of 
rlwence  is  generally  healthy,  and  the  wintsts  amirueh 
colder  than  in  the  pUHMorfmanevtbeaea:  thehkhlands 
•CthaApsniMaaNUMk  nd  bamn ;  tba  lovlnda  mm 


pkafiui.t  nnd  fertile,  but  in  many  p^rts  an  tttbfCCt  tiO  iaM- 
dations  of  the  Amo  uml  its  atllut;nts 

FLORENCE.  FIRE'NZE,  or  nORE'NZA.thc  cap.iai 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  ot  Tuscany,  and  an  archbishop's  se«, 
is  situated  in  the  ralley  of  the  Amo^  wUeb  river  divides  it 
into  two  unequal  parts,  the  laifer  «t  «rkina1  cit}-  be>iic  ok 
the  r^ht  or  northern  hank.  Its  shape  it  a  pentagon  aboat 
six  miles  in  circuit;  it  is  cnclo  t  5  h\-  walls  and  has  eigiit 
Giates,  sLx  of  which  open  to  high  roads  leadinjj  to  Amxo, 
Siena,  Pisa,  Pistoja,  Bolo^na,  and  to  tlie  \'allombrosa  and 
the  Casentino.  On  the  north  and  nonb-we*t  m  fine  plain  a 
few  miles  in  breadth  is  interposed  between  the  town  and  the 
Apennines,  which  rise  to  the  haiieht  of  more  than  SOOO  ftet 
above  the  plain,  and  the  upper  ridge  of  which  has  a  naked 
and  barren  appearanct*.  To  the  north-cast  the  hill  of  F;u$olc 
covered  with  gardens  and  country-houses,  ahiiosc  •.•mchc^  ;b« 
city  walls.  That  part  of  the  town  which  is  s*.uth  of  the  .\rT.« 
runs  up  the  dechvity  of  a  rather  Uevu  hiU. 'which  is  panly 
enclosed  within  the  walls ;  the  i^ardens  of  Boboli  and  tlm 
fort  of  Belvedere  crown  the  nigoer  grounds  w-ttbin  the  en- 
closure. Four  bridges  over  the  Amo  connect  the  two  parts 
of  theciqr;  the  handsomest  of  the  four  is  the  Ponte  Sacu 
Trinita  whieh  is  adorned  with  marble  statues,  and  tic 
middle  nn  h  of  wli:ch  i,-,  90  feel  in  s|van.  In  the  i-tr.tr..;  t 
most  aiiiiLiii  part  <it"  Florence  ifor  the  tuwu  hm  h>xu 
repeatedly  cnlartred,  iho  actual  Unc  of  walls  dating  fjota 
the  14th  century,)  which  lies  chiefly  between  the  cAl^idiiJ. 
the  old  nuurkel,  the  town  palace,  and  the  river,  the  stisctk 
are  mostly  narrow  and  irregular,  and  many  of  the  boa»4 
have  a  mean  or  dibpidated  appearance,  though  here  .-u/i 
there  are  fine  churches  and  massive  square  stone  jalinr* 
which  look  like  fortresses,  and  were  partly  ititeDdctl  »•> 
such  duriui;  the  civil  contentions  of  the  com monweall i.. 
But  the  streets  wliich  lead  from  this  central  put  U  tbc 
present  gates  and  which  from  their  more  recent  date  tie 
still  called  Botghi,  or  subuibs,  are  laid  out  on  s  ngehr 
plan ;  the  outer  part  of  the  town  also  is  handsomely  bnih. 
the  houses  bein;;  interspersed  with  gardens,  espocialK  la 
the  iieiglilKiurhood  of  the  city  walls.  The  most  remarkiLf'f 
structures  in  Horenee  are, — 1.  The  Duomo  or  Cath<dr»'. 
which  wiUi  begun  at  the  end  of  the  I3tb  century  by  .\ri»iu 
di  I.Apo,  was  continueil  bv  Giotto  and  ether  r-\,>:fc:^t 
arGhitect%  until  Brunelleaehi  oompletod  iiin  the  t^theca* 
tury  by  raising  the  noUe  onpoh  whieh  excited  the  sd> 
miration  of  Michel  .\ngelo.  This  inajjnifJcent  bmldms  & 
surrounded  by  an  open  place ;  on  one  side '>f  it  n<-c»a  'le' 
tached  square  tower  or  belfry  -230  feet  high,  I'lid  beforr  ;i 
the  baptistery  of  St.  John,  an  octagon  chapel  nch  with  xaJp- 
tures  and  mosaics.  The  whole  group  of  buildings  i»  emd 
in  marble  party-coloured  black  and  white.  A  full  aocsaat 
of  theeathednl  and  baptister)-  is  given  by  Sghlli.  DMm> 
zione  deW  ituigng  Faboriea  di  S.  Maria  del  Ftore.  Mftr  - 
jtolitana  FVrtrmtina,  2od  edition,  1756;  and  tlnrt  srv 
splendid  engruvin^s  of  it  in  the  work  recently  pubti>bed  ,ji 
parts  at  Milan,  vitliil^l  Chiete  principaU  d' EurojMt.  i.  ii 
Pala/zii  Vecchiii.  or  town-house,  which  was  the  seat  of  Ae 
government  of  the  Florentine  republic,  a  square  maatisw- 
looking  structure  surmounted  by  a  tower  960  ftel  haih. 
fl»m  which  the  mat  bell  used  to  loll  to  am  ml  1  tie 
dtisens  or  rail  them  to  arms,  llie  square  in  front 
adorned  with  a  noble  fountain  and  with  marble  and  mrj* 
statues.  A  description  of  this  palace  is  jri\en  bv  Riitivlti. 
Illtutrazionr  Storica  del  Palazzo  di'lla  Sti:rh>rm  d  ttn 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  Florence,  17y  2,  3.  Between  the  Palaua 
Vccchio  and  the  Amo  is  the  handsome  building,  odled  Gh 
Ufficii,  with  arcades  Ibrming  three  sides  of  anotalocig  court 
400  Ihet  in  letigth,  raised  by  the  Giwid  Duke  Cnnu  I. 
the  first  story  is  occupied  bv  the  arrhive>,  ihe  trea- 
sury, other  public  offices,  and  the  Maghabtc4;hi  ljbr>r>. 
which  contain.s  10  0,000  printed  volumes  and  12.000  MS^ 
The  second  story  contains  the  oelebrated  galleria,  or  lau-, 
seum,  formed  by  the  Medici.  vUeli  hi  one  of  the  rirhmt 
existing  coUectiona  ia  aculptums^  modala,  eaoseoa.  bww^ 
paintings,  and  other  works  of  art  Fhll  daacHptiam  sf 
with  plates  have  been  repeatedly  published.  4.  Tne  Cbi-Ti 
of  San  Lorvnxo.  built  by  Krunelleschi,  the  numerous  slta.**  '  ■ 
which  are  adorned  vith  the  paintings  of  Florentitie  nia#s<T». 
In  the  body  of  the  church  ts  the  modest  tomb  of  the  et^ 
Cosmo,  called  Pater  Fatriic ;  in  tbe  old  sacristy  is  thai  ^ 
his  &ther,  Giovanni,  the  princely  merohant,  the'  bead 
fhmily  and  the  Ibunder  of  this  ehnrdh ;  and  in  the  Br« 
sacristy  are  the  celebrated  tnonuraent.s  of  Giulian->  de'  !!•? 
dici  and  of  Ixirenso  Duke  of  Urbmo,  by  Michel  Aoijvv 
Behind  the  choir  of  the  church  is  the  sepqletea  dB^ 
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fb*  fgnai  dakea  of  the  house  of  Medici,  rich  ui  marble, 
jimr,  if^lflik  Iinii  hiuU,  ind  other  valuahio  atonea^  oo 
vhnh  Mcoant  it  MS  rwoiTed  the  name  of  '  Coppella  doUe 

Pietre  dure but  it  ts  much  inferior  in  the  taste  and  vrork- 
(Duiship  of  its  inausoloa  to  the  plain  marble  monuments  of 
Michel  Angelo  in  the  neighbouring  sacristy.  Annexed  to 
the  church  »  the  building  begun  by  Michel  Angelo  and 
.Inished  by  Vasari*  containing  the  valuable  library  of  MSS. 
callod  LaurontiBiM*  ooU«ot«d  in  great  part  by  Cosmo, 
LDranso,  and  tho  odMr  nMmbmof  the  first  house  of  Medici, 
but  considerably  increased  since.  Bandini  has  published 
the  catalogue  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  MSS. ;  and 
Biscioni  and  Assemani  those  of  the  Hebrew  and  Oriental 
ones.  5.  The  Church  of  Santa  Croce  is  remarkuble  chiefly 
for  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  MachiavelU,  Michel  Angelo, 
Gohleo,  and  AlflerL  6.  The  palace  Pitti,  tho  residence  of 
.  the  grand  duke,  begun  by  Bninelleschi  and  finished  by  thu 
Grand  Ouke  Cosmo  L»  lias  a  splendid  galleiy  of  |»»iatingi 
and  a  library  of  70,000  orinted  volumes  and  1500  MBS. 
chiefly  Italian,  amon^  others  the  correspondence  of  M;i- 
chiavelli  and  that  of  Gahleo.  The  ndjoimny;  gardens  (if  Bo- 
boli  are  extensive,  and  afford  a  ])lc;isant  promenade  to  the 
public,  but  they  are  laid  out  and  the  trees  are  cut  in  the 
old  formal  style ;  the  fountains  are  nmftrlcibly  fine. 

Besides  the  above,  which  are  the  OMOt  tWMtlutble  ediflMS 
in  Florence,  there  are  numerous  other  ttnictiRea  irhieh 
wijuld  be  fon^iidered  as  an  ornament  to  any  city ;  such  as 
the  palace  Ricoardi,  with  its  valuable  library,  nuw  tlie  pro- 
perty of  the  community  ;  the  palace  Strozzi,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  apeciiucns  of  the  uld  massive  and  stem 
FkwMltiM  afcUtaetttre ;  the  modern  palaces  Corsini,  Bor- 
l^wti!,  m4  mUKf  Otheta;  the  churches  of  San  Marcu, 
Santa  Iftiria  Nofdh^  rAnnirasiata.  Ognissanti,  &c. ;  the 
two  principal  theatres ;  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  ;  the 
hospitals;  and  the  public  walks  outside  the  gates,  all  of 
which  have  been  described  in  scjiaraio  publications.  For 
a  general  description  of  the  remarkable  objects  in  Florence, 
see  Ouida  delta  Citid  di  Firenze.  1 822 ;  and  Scelta  dt  24 
V§Ait$  dttteprineipaii  Conirade,  Piaxxe,  Ckiete  e  Paleuzi 
dt  Krmxe,  attegtttig  da  ZooeU.  in  IbL     '  | 

Florence  cimtains  many  charitable  and  other  useful  | 
mstilutiMiis.  Tliere  are  nine  elementary  schools  for  buvs, 
besides  the  schools  kept  by  several  religious  congregations; 
four  schools  for  girls ;  the  Instituto  della  SS.  Annunziatasin 
which  800  girls  are  buarded  and  instructed,  and  provided 
for  when  tbev  leave  the  house ;  bendm  aqrlums  for  the 
orphan,  th«  bund,  the  deaf  aiwl  dumb,  and  other  nnfortti< 
nate  persons ;  and  'confratemite,' or  associations  of  chari- 
table persons,  for  attending  the  infirm  and  bur)'ing  the  poor 
dead.  The  medical  and  suri;iral  college  attached  to  the  j 
hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova  IS  one  uf  the  bvi>t  modi>  aI 
schools  m  Italy.  The  principal  academies  are  that  of  La  . 
Cruaca:  that  of  the  fine  arts,  which  reckons  several  distin- 
guished contemponiy  artists,  such  as  the  painter  Ben- 
venuti,  and  the  engraver  Morghen;  and  the  Academy  dei 
Geot^flli,  which  encourages  agriculttire,  and  publishes  a 
quarterly  journal,  called  "Giornale  Agrario  Toscano.' 

Tlie  slute  of  education  among  the  Florentines  is  no- 
ticed under  the  head  of  Flurenck,  Prcivinck  ok;  ihe 
reader  ma \  also  consult  on  this  subject  a veiy  full  article. 
State  qf  Educaiion  in  Tuacany  in  the  year  18.10,  in  No.  III. 
of  the  Jvumal  qf  Eduraiion.  The  people  of  Flocence  are 
civil,  industrious,  sober,  steady,  economical  even  to  parsi- 
rnnny,  loquacious  and  satirical,  but  docile  and  quietly  dis- 
posed. .Among  tho  wealthy  and  ftishionable  das.'!  morals  arc 
pretty  much  on  the  same  standard  as  in  must  oti  '  i  li  ilim 
''ities,  only  there  is  perbap.t  greater  outward  decorum  main- 
tained. rdrtUlWB  at*  nocierate,  and  mostly  deriMd  ftom 
landed  pitqperly.  Among  the  Tiucan  nobih^  aw  many 
individinlf  distinguiabed  Jbr  their  learning,  and  Ibr  the 
liberality  with  which  they  exert  themselves  in  promoting 
useful  and  charitable  institutions,  such  as  schwls,  savings' 
lianks,  and  works  of  public  utility. 

Florence  is  upon  the  whole  the  most  plea^nt  place  of 
residence!  in  all  Italy.  StUDgers  have  also  the  advantage 
of  the  beat  leadtng-rooms  tn  the  whohi  p<»iinsnla»  which 
are  supplied  with  foreign  joumate  and  liiararir  nowltlca. 

The  price  of  promionu  is  oii^dcratc,  the  country  very  fine, 
and  the  climate  generally  healthy,  though  at  tunes  foggy 
in  iht' uian  and  cold  in  tin:  \v  iiIm  The  whole  neigli- 
bourhood  of  Florence  studded  with  villas,  country-houses, 
ar.d  gardens,  which  made  Ariosto  say,  that  if  th^  could 
be  aU  ooUectsd  wHbia  the  anoloaim  of  a  wall  and  joined 


to  the  actual  city,  Florence  would  be  more  than  equal  ic 
two  Romea.  Florence  is  43  miles  east  of  Pisa.  61  south  hj 
went  of  Bolofna,  and  145  nartli'north*west  of  Rome. 

History  of  Florence. — This  town  owes  its  origin  to  a  co- 
lony of  iComan  soldiers,  5ent  by  Octavianus  after  the  victory 
of  Perusia,  to  whom  h<-  illi  tted  part  of  the  territory  of  tho 
colony  of  Fa;sulsB,  eistablished  about  forty  years  Utifore  by 
Sulla.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  we  find  the  Florentines 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Annal.  i.  79)  as  ha>-ing  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  Rome  to  deprooate  the  intended  diversion  of  the 
course  of  the  Oanis  into  the  Amo,  bjr  which  their  fields 
wonid  have  been  exposed  to  inundation.  About  a.d.  119 
Hadrian,  who  lud  been  pra>tor  of  Etruria  under  Trajan 
restored,  iu  the  second  ycs^  of  his  reign,  the  Via  Ctuista 
from  Clusium  to  Florentia.  Little  else  is  known  of  Flo- 
rence under  the  empire,  and  hardly  any  remains  exist  of 
that  period,  except  some  relics  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  k 
£bw  inscriptions,  GluristianiQr  aaemi  to  have  been  csta- 
bliahedatFlorenoe  in  the  third  eentory,  and  several  martyrs 
are  recorded  there  under  Decius.  In  the  year  31:!  Fili\ 
bishop  of  Florence  «ttendc<l  a  cnuncd  at  Rome.  About 
-liij  the  town  was  threatened  by  the  Goths  under  Rada- 
gaisus.  but  was  .saved  by  Stilicbon,  who  defeated  the  bar- 
barians in  its  neighbourhood.  In  54S»  beiiw  attacked 
by  the  Goths  under  Totila.  it  was  aneeessftolly  defended  by 
the  gsirison  which  Bolisaiins  had  left  in  it.  Tn  559  the 
Florentines  sent  a  deputation  to  Narses  to  propiliafe  that 
commander  in  their  favour.  The  Longnbards  afterwurds 
occupied  Florence,  apparently  without  violence,  and  Tus- 
cany became  one  of  the^dacbies  of  their  kingdom.  Upon 
the  whole,  Fkmnea  seems  to  have  escaped  comparatively 
unhurt  the  rava^  ef  the  northern  invaders,  owing  pro- 
bably to  its  situation.  Charlemagne  having  conquered  the 
Longobards,  organized  tho  various  provinces  of  tne?r  king- 
dom:  lie  appointed  at  Florence  a  pohtu-al  chief  called 
duke,  atid  afterwards  count,  under  whom  were  various 
ofiicers  called  scabini.  vicarii,  vicedomini,  advocati,  and 
ccntenarii,  who  by  the  Capitularies  of  tho  year  809, oh.  xxl« 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  count  and  the  people  lo|(ether. 
Tlius  a  munieipal  govenmmit  was  early  given  to  Florence. 
In  the  eleventh  century,  when  Italy  began  to  be  involved 
in  the  long  quarrel  between  tho  church  and  the  empire, 
FI  >r  ;i  e  wiiii  the  greater  part  of  Tu.s<  any  wus  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  who  dying  about  I  lid 
left  her  inheritance  to  the  Roman  see.  From  that  time  the 
towns  of  Tuscany  began  to  govern  themselves  as  inde- 
pendent commonwealths,  and  tho  popes  fiivoured  this  state 
of  things.  Florence  had  then  a  vciy  limited  conlado,  or 
territory,  extending  only  a  few  miles  round  its  walls  ;  but 
the  industry  and  speculative  spirit  of  it.s  eitixens  wonder- 
fully enriched  them.  They  had  commercial  establishments 
in  the  Levant,  in  France,  and  in  other  parts;  they  were 
money-changers,  money-lenders,  jewellers,  and  goldsmitlu. 
In  1078  they  first  enlarged  the  circuit  of  their  towu.  In 
1113,  while  the  Cknintess  MatUda  was  still  livine.  the  citi- 
sens  of  Florence  took  up  arms  to  repel  a  new  delegate  or 
vicar  sent  by  the  emperor  and  accnnipanicd  by  a  troop  of 
armed  men  furnished  by  the  ncighbounng  feudatories. 
They  met  him  ut  Monte  C^ascioli,  then  an  estate  of  the 
counts  CadoUoei,  about  six  miles  west  of  Florence:  Ro- 
bert the  impenai  vicar  was  killed  in  the  conflict,  and  his 
men  were  routed.  This  was  the  flnt  military  exploit  of ' 
the  Florentine  community,  and  from  that  time  FfoKnce 
was  numbered  among  the  towns  attached  to  the  [lopes  and 
opjioscd  to  the  emperors,  or  as  they  were  afterwards  calle<l 
in  the  folluM  oentury,  the  Ouelph  party,  although  many 
of  theneigtibuuring  feudatories  were  of  the  opposite  or  impe- 
rial party ;  and  as  several  of  them  at  various  epochs  became 
citizens  of  Florence,  or  beeane  connected  by  mairiage  or 
otherwise  with  Florentine  fhmilies,  the  seem  of  internal 
discord  were  thus  sown  within  its  walls. 

In  1 17"  the  first  internal  disturbance  is  recorde<l  as  roistil 
by  the  Uberti,  a  powerful  family,  supported  hy  their  de 
pendants  and  CriundH,  against  tho  consuls,  or  lauuicipal  ma-  ' 
gistrales,  who  were  elected  by  the  various  trades.  The 
town  became  divided  into  fiictions»  each  headed  by  some 
turbtdent  ftmily:  they  fought  in  the  streets,  from  pdace  to 
palace,  and  tower  agamst  tower:  of  these  towers  then?  were 
many  within  tho  town  more  than  100  braccia  high  (ubuul 
190  feet).    (Mahspini,  Crunica  Fiui-enliua,  cap.  80.) 

In  1216  tho  whole  town  was  divided  into  two  factions,  in 
consequence  of  a  young  man  of  the  family  of  Buundelmunt^ 
who  was  betrothed  to  a  young  lady,  a  relative  of  the  Ubertii 
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tiKTing  broiMli  hi*  itifh  to  her  and  married  another  of  the 
bmilyof  DMMtL  Ths  Vbrnti aud  their  relativiM  stabbed 
tho  nrutuise-breaker  in  tha  ttnet.  The  citixeos  took  part, 
(oiue  with  the  Uberti.  and  ottiere  irith  the  Buondelmonti 
•nd  Donati.  As  the  Ubcrii  weiu  jiarlisaiis  of  llio  emperor 
Frederic  II-,  the  t*o  partnio  ahsuiucd  ihc  ^c^]:L•^•tive  names 
of  Guelphs  and  Guibehnes  and  the  private  feud  \vii-s  iui\l'(1 
up  with  the  grmt  quarrel  which  then  divided  all  Italy,  in 
tll0  eouiae  of  dun  atrufggle,  Bumotimes  one,  Mimelimes  the 
other  of  the  two  partiw  prevailed,  when  ttie  laMlm  of  tlw 
losing  Action  generally  left  ttie  town  to  return  et  the  flnt 
opportunity.  The  iiwj  irity  of  the  citizens  however  were 
Guelphs  aiid  thi  ir  jiat  ty  ;irc dominated  in  the  town  when 
the  em|ieror  Fieder\:  II  died  in  1250.  Eraboldei'ied  by 
this  event,  the  Guelphs  of  Florence,  not  content  with  ruline 
over  their  commiinity,  sent  forc«s  against  Pistoja.  Pisa,  and 
Siena,  which  bdonged  to  the  Guihelioe  party,  defeated  the 
Pimm,  made  an  incursion  into  the  vailejr  of  Mug<ello  against 
the  tJba'flmi,  who,  as  wull  us  the  Guidi,  were  j^real  (luibe- 
liuc  ftjudatorift}  in  the  Apennines,  and  seal  another  f'.irce 
jnto  tho  Valdamo  against  the  Flurentinc  emigrants  who 
had  gathered  there.  AU  tht!»  occurred  in  1252,  which  was 
tbcnecforth  remembered  by  the  Florentines  as  '  the  year  of 
Ticteriea.'  In  1254  they  took  Volterta.  This  was  to  Flo- 
renee  »  period  of  great  suceeaa,  and  it  was  then  that  they 
first  coined  their  gulden  florins,  of  twenty-four  carats,  and 
of  the  weight  of  a  drachm,  beariL^;  tlie  impression  of  John 
the  Baptist,  the  jiatrun  of  Floren*  e,  and  a  Idy,  the  devue 
of  ibecitv.  Tim  wa^i  «H<nt»tdered  the  tinc^t  coin  in  all  Isurupe. 
It  was  also  about  this  time  that  the  government  was  re- 
formed. Instead  of  the  consuls  of  the  trades,  a  council  of 
twelve  anxiant,  or  etden*  was  appointed,  two  for  earh  dis- 
triet  of  the  town,  who  were  civil  magistrates,  and  a  podesta 
was  chosen  from  some  other  town  to  administer  justice, 
whose  decisions  were  without  appeal.  Another  stranger 
was  chQ«en  as  captain  of  the  people,  or  commander  of  the 
militia,  coiujwsed  of  the  citizens  formed  into  coinpaiiies 
under  their  res^otive  gonblonieri,  or  standard-hearers. 
Tlww  two  last  otlicers  were  renewed  evay  two  years, 
•od  sometinMrs  yearlv.  Umi  lit  thai  tiiM  n  pievail- 
in;  custom  of  the  Italian  cities  to  choose  thmr  podesta  fiom 
amoni(  strangers,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  parlialit;r  ari  n:^-  fr  im 
connexion  and  friendship;  but  tlio  temptation  ul  haU-.n  or 
aednction  still  remaineii. 

Meantitne  the  Guibeiine  emisnrants  had  gathered  at 
Siena,  and  betnj^  supported  by  Manfred,  king  of  Naples, 

thev  took  the  field  under  Fariaal*  degU  Uberti.  an  able  

teener,  who  surpnMid  the  Florentines  and  other  Guelphs  of  titles  of  nohUity  from  the  empennor  other  foreign  ruleis. 


Tuseanv  at  Monteaparto,  <in  llic  hanks  of  tlic  Arln'a,  a  few 
uiik's  fium  Siena,  on  the  -Ith  September,  r.TiO,  and  cutii- 
plctely  defeaie<l  them,  with  the  loss  of  HMU'O  killed  and  a 
number  of  pnsuncrs.  The  (ruihehnes  entered  Florence  in 
triumph,  the  principal  Guelphs  who  survived  fled  to  Lucca, 
their  property  was  confiscated,  their  bouses  were  raxed,  and 
n  new  magistracy  was  formed  from  amon^  the  Guibeiine 
party,  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Manfred.  At  a 
general  diet  of  tho  Guibeiine  cities,  held  soon  after  at  Em> 
poli,  it  was  proposed  to  raze  Florence  to  the  ground,  and 
distribute  the  inhabitants  amoni;  other  tOMtiji,  a^t  the  bulk 
of  the  population  was  too  much  Guelph  to  be  trusted ;  but 
Farinata  indignantly  resisted  the  proposal,  saying  he  would 
sooner  join  the  Guelphs  than  see  his  native  town  destroyed : 
this  threat  had  its  effect,  and  Florence  was  saved.  Dante 
has  justly  praised  Farinata  for  this  patriotie  act,  in  which 
the  feelinga  of  the  dtisen  tose  above  the  paiooDa  of  She 
partisan. 

In  1265  the  defeat  and  death  of  Manfa-d.  at  Bencvcnto, 
turned  the  scale  against  the  Guibelinas.  The  Florentines 
in  the  following  year  drove  away  the  gtrrfaen  lelt  by  Man- 
fred, and  offered  their  aliegtanee  for  ten  years  to  Charles  of 
Anjou.  king  of  Naples,  who  sent  them  800  French  horse- 
men under  Qui  de  Montfort  as  his  vicar.    A  new  organiz 


clearly  ascertained.  Then  was  also  much  confusioo  he* 
twoen  the  legislative  and  judidal  poven  in  all  the  ItaUn 
citisa,  and  the  laws  and  castonn  wane  generally  so  barbnrows 
and  abaiird,  that  there  was  no  security  for  person  or  ptD> 

perty.  (Sismondi'.s  Italian  Remihlics ;  Hallam's  MtddU 
Agtfg :  also  an  article  iu  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Reviac^ 
y  \i  V .  Qctobsr,  1833»  on  the  ifwlwy  ^  Modem  ItoKam 

Freedom.) 

In  126ilthe  expedition  of  Conradin  nfe  »B»onMWtniy 
preponderance  to  the  Oiubslines,  but  they  were  Man  ex- 
pelled af^o  from  Florence.  In  1273,  by  the  medincioo  of 

the  pope,  peace  was  made  betwueiitbe  two  pa-tK  and  the 
Guibelincs  were  rocalle*!,  hut  this  harmony  did  i;ui  Unt  lout 
In  1'280  Cardinal  Latino  Orsini,  legate  of  Pope  Nicholas  IIL, 
made  a  new  peace  :  the  more  violent  Guibeltnes  wtsre  ba- 
nished for  a  time,  but  their  property  was  restored  to  thetn, 
and  the  rest  of  tlmr  par^  teere  allowed  to  nturn.  nnd  to 
participate  in  the  effiece  of  the  state.  Bat  the  Guelphs 
nein^  stronger,  did  not  keep  their  promiisc*  towiird*  them. 
From  this  epoch  and  lor  the  next  thirty  jears  we  have  a 
faithful  guide  among  the  intneai  v  of  tha  internal  ft-uils  of 
FloreiKti  in  the  chronicler  Dino  Compagni,  from  ^iium  a 
brief  account  of  those  transactions  in  which  both  he  him- 
self and  the  poet  Dante  acted  a  part,  is  given  under  the 
head  Dants.  The  institution  of  the  Priori, or  supreme  exe- 
cutive magistrates,  who  were  chosen  from  among  the  higher 
trades,  one  for  each  district  or  ward  of  the  city,  and  renewed 
every  t\*o  months,  dates  from  tins  eptx'h.  ;i  it  ^i  -tod  till  the 
cud  of  the  repubJic.  All  those  families  who  had  titles 
of  nobility  conferred  upon  them,  whether  Guelphs  or  Gui- 
belines,  were  declared  to  be  excluded  fur  ever  fiom  the 
higher  offices  of  state.  They  formed  the  class  called  Da 
Grandly  and  were  33  families,  m<Ml\  Guelph,  as  tht  Gntbe- 
lines  had  been  previously  exiled.  Macfaiavelli  remarks  on 
this  occasion  that  '  the  plebeians  of  Rome  aimed  at  sharing 
in  the  offices  and  huuuurii  of  the  state  m  cumtnon  with  the 
patricians,  an  aim  just  and  reasonable,  and  in  w  hich  tiiey 
succeedcil,  while  tlrase  of  Florence  fought  in  order  to  me- 
no[)olize  the  government,  to  tlw  eSEidiisibn  uf  tha  neUsK 
which  made  the  latter  more  deapetateb  and  led  to  n  paipe- 
toal  Keurrence  of  slaughter,  baiushment,  and  cowflewtisft.'' 
ihtorie  Finn-nttur,  ^iroemio,  lib.  iii.)  But  MachiareiL 
seeimto  have  overlooked  thcdifference  in  tbecon«titutwnof 
society  in  the  two  cities:  at  Rome  tlie  patricians  were  the 
original  inhabitants,  while  at  Florence  the  noble*  wore  i»o»: 
of  them  originally  strangers  w  ho  had  asked  for  and  obtained 
the  fteedom  of  iIm  ctly*  orcttiieA  fomtUes  who  had  obtained 


After  the  feuds  of  the  Bianchi  and  the  Neri,  and  the  la 
nisiitncnt  of  tlie  former,  the  Florentines  be>ie;^e<l  and  u-^L 
Pistoja  by  famine  in  the  year  1306.  The  sie^e  was  attended 
Willi  circumstances  uf  the  greatest  atrocity,  Lke  most  <d 
the  wars  of  the  Italian  cities  in  the  middle  ages,  and  which 
are  indignantly  related  by  honest  Dino.  In  August,  iJii, 
Uguccione  delta  Fagmoia.  at  the  fasaid  of  the  GnibdiiMs  of 
Pisa,  coni|)lctely  dcR^ated  the  Florentines,  joined  bj-  th« 
other  Guelphs  of  Tuscany,  at  Monle  Catini.  in  the  Val  cL 
Nievolc.  But  U^uceiune  himself  being  driven  away  froo 
I'isa  for  his  tyranny  tow  ar<l»  the  citizens,  Florence  had  time 
to  recover  from  its  loss.  Uguccione  was  succeeded  in  the 
command  of  the  Guibelincs  of  Tuscany  by  Castruocio  Cas- 
tracani,  lord  of  Looca,  who  took  Pist<Ha,  and  defeated  the 
Florentines  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Altep—eiflb  near  the 
marshes  of  Bicntina,  in  September,  1323.  Gastrueeio  ad- 
vanced to  wiiliin  a  mite  of  Florence,  an  !  had  tlie  bi>h^{i  of 
Arezzo  joined  him  with  his  forces,  he  would  have  takvu  ibe 
town.  But  the  Florentines  received  timely  assistance  from 
the  A^ou  king  of  Naples,  while  the  Emperor  Luduvie  V. 
came  into  Italy  to  support  Cbetniecio  and  the  GuibeliMik 
whose  cause  however  met  soon  after  with  an  tmfasa* 
ble  loss  by  the  death  of  Costruccio  in  September,  IStH 
[Castruccio  Castracam  ]    Cliarles  duke  uf  C  a'.abr  a, 


ntion  of  the  government  took  place,  which  wa.i  divided  j  whom  the  Klorentines  in  their  distress  had  cunfe;  roi  tt.- 
among  several  councils.    There  was  a  couni^il  of  twelve  |  8i|riioria,  or  lordship,  of  their  city,  and  who  ha<l  already  gu 


Buonomini.  who  were  to  give  their  opinion  first  on  every 
new aeesursv law. or  tax  proposed,  aAer  which  the  measure, 
Y  approved  hy  them*  was  lain  before  the  council  of  credensa, 
or '  trust,*  a  sort  of  senate  composed  of  the  gonfalonieri  of  ^^hh 

thehigber  trades  and  other  notabU-s,  who  de!il)erated  in  |  houses  lalled  for  the  sura  of  400,000  gilden  t1 
secret,  and  from  them  the  motion  came  before  the  council 
of  3U0,  consi'-tii)g  of  depulie..>  ftonj  all  classes  of  citizen-i, 
presided  over  by  the  podesta,  which  gave  its  final  sanction. 
The  node  «f  eleeting  these  various  eouiiet*len  ii  not  vetj 


proofs  of  a  tyrannical  dispoiit  ion,  died  about  the  same  tine. 
Death,  MacbiavelU  obserTCS.  was  the  b^t  ally  of  the 
rentines  in  their  m«et  uigeiit  distrssaafc  While  thegr 
threatened  hy  Ontmecio,  one  of  their  prfiaeipel 

r;T'. whr-  i 

added  greatly  to  their  distress.    In  133  '  j  ^'^^'^  tiocsl 
the  .■\rno  carried  away  three  bridges,  part  uf  ;be  w^Us, 
most  of  the  streets  of  Florence  undac  w^r,  and 
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CompAtiiM,  P«ruzz{  and  Bardi,  failed  in  consequenoe  of  tbo 
loss  of  1,365,000  gOiderv  florins,  b«in£capital  and  interest  of 
•oiDB  which  they  had  advanced  to  SawftidlU.  of  BngUnd, 
nd  wbieh  he  ww  xmiAo  to  repay. 

Hmm  ftflti  give  an  innght  into  th«  sources  of  the  extra- 
ordinary wealth  and  resources  of  the  Florentines.  These 
•ouroe*  were  twoibld.  the  numerous  manufactures  at  homo 
and  the  trade  nnd  banking  speculations  carried  on  by  Floren- 
tine merchants  abroad.  Among  the  manufartures  ihe  most 
important  were  those  of  woollens,  silks,  and  jewellery.  The 
3itisens  of  Florence  were  elaiaed  from  1266  into  12  arti,  or 
com  panies  of  trade*  or  proiiHnaiia,  aeven  ofvbieh  were  called 
•rti  maggiori,  namely — 1,  lawyers  and  attorneys ;  2.  dealers 
in  fbrei|^  stuffs ;  3,  Imnkers  and  money-chan(;ers ;  4,  woollen 
manufucturers  and  drapers  ;  5,  physicians  and  apothecaries: 
fi.  silk  inuraifaeturers  and  mercers;  7,  furrier*.  The  arti 
minori,  or  lower  trades,  were  originally  fne  retailers  of 
cloth,  smiths, shoemakers,  butchers. carpenters. and  masons; 
nut  they  were  afterwards  increaaed  lO  14.  Every  citizen 
^10  wished  to  be  eligible  to  office  mi  required  to' inscribe 
hit  name  on  the  Telle  of  one  of  the  trsdea.  Dmto  had  his 
inscribed  on  the  ruU  of  the  apothecaries,  a5thnuc;h  he  never 
exercised  that  profession.  Of  the  imp<irt!in'-e  of  their 
foreign  trade,  and  the  inlluenro  whieh  the  Florentine  mer- 
cbanu  or  bankers  bad  attained  in  foreign  countries,  we  have 
a  proof  in  the  &ct.  that  ithMi  Vtope  Bonilhee  VIII.  after  his 
electiois  received  the  eongiBtiiletoiy  iddreMCS  of  foreign 
itetea,  it  eras  obmrred  that  no  less  tluoi  1 9  envoyi  eeereditod 
to  him  on  the  occasion  were  citizens  of  Florence,  on  which 
Boniface  eNrlainied,  that '  the  Florentines  coiwtitutetl  the 
tlfth  element  of  tb<4  creation.' 

Their  armiea,  especially  when  upon  a  long  expedition, 
were  ebiefl./  eoDPosed  of  mercenaries  and  auxiliaries,  and 
moatlv  eonnuttided  by  a  foreign  eaptain,  or  condottieie, 
bf  whom  they  were  often  badly  served  or  betrayal  'Tbe 
towns  and  districts  .subject  tn  Florence  retained  the'r  local 
statutes,  and  elected  their  own  uiftgistrales,  Uke  the  muai- 
cipia  subject  to  anlicut  Rome,  but  they  had  llMre  in  the 
central  government  of  the  republic. 

Fresh  dissensions  amon'.:  theinselvus  and  an  unfortunate 
campaign  against  Pisa  made  the  Florentines  look  out  ttain 
fiir  a  foreign  protector.  King  Robert  of  Nadea  sent  wem 
one  of  his  ofHcers,  Gaultier  de  Brienne,  of  rVench  extrac- 
tion, but  born  in  Greece,  who  bore  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Athens,  and  who  had  already  some  years  before  come  to 
the  a^!<i<tance  of  Florence  against  Casiruccio.  Many  of  the 
citizins,  weary  of  civil  feuds,  contrived  to  have  him  elected  by 
areUmation  lord  of  Florence  for  life,  in  1342,  thus  supersed- 
ing the  ordinary  government  of  the  Priori  and  Gonfalunicre. 
He  bepmbjrjiutliqg  todeath  or  sending  into  exile  a  number 
ofeitiBem  of  the  wealtbier  popular  ftmilieswho  had  till 
now  kept  the  government  in  their  own  hands,  and  who  were 
obnoxious  both  to  the  nobles  who  were  exclude*!  from  ofhce 
and  to  the  inferior  onlers  who  attrilmted  to  them  nil  their 
troubles.  Having  a  foreign  force  of  Frenchmen  and  Nea- 
politans at  his  disposal,  his  sentences  were  summarily  exe- 
cuted. In  the  coone  of  ten  montbt  be  contritred  to  draw 
400.000  iiolden  florins,  whteh  he  transmitted  to  Naples. 
Ho  soon  incurred  the  hatred  of  all  parties,  and  having  con- 
voked for  the  26th  Jul),  a  number  of  distini;uished 
eilizens  to  consult  with  them  on  tlie  affairs  of  btaie.  hut 
really  for  the  purpose  of  putting  them  to  death  the  people. 
%vho  were  already  prepared,  rushed  to  the  palai  e  at  the  err  of 
'  popolo,  popolo.'  diipened  tbe  duke's  caivaln,  and  obliged 
him  to  rapttttlate  on  tbe  Sid  of  August,  when  the  bishop 
of  Florence  had  him  conveyed  safely  with  his  men  outside 
of  the  territory  of  the  republic.  Thus  Florence  recovered  its 
independence,  and  the  memory  of  tliat  (lell> eraiice,  called 
*  la  Cacciata  del  Duea  d'Atene,'  is  still  solemnised  at  Flo- 
rence by  the  display  of  the  liage  of  the  varleot  tredea  on 
the  26th  of  July. 

It  was  now  agreed  that  the  grandi,  or  antient  nobles, 
ahould  have  a  share  of  the  offices  of  tbe  state,  but  as  they 
soon  assumed  too  much,  they  were  dm-on  away  a^in  from 
the  town-hall.  Upon  this  they  took  up  arms,  and  a  battle 
ensued  in  the  streets  of  Florence,  in  winch  the  f;ran(b  were 
defeated  and  their  houses  plundered  and  burnt.  This 
was  the  last  struggle  of  the  nobles  at  Florence.  (Maobia- 
velli.  lib.  no  vnt  a  few  years  after  a  new  quarrel  broke 
out  between  two  wealthv  eitiiao  Emilias,  the  Albizzi  and 
the  Kjed,  whieh  dividea  the  city  into  two  parties  again. 
Thf  A'.biz.-'i  rit  loiiLiTli  jireponderatL'd,  nnd  after  exiling  a 
nuffibar  of  atiMoa  o£  tiia  opposite  party,  they  formeu  a 


government  composed  entirely  of  popolani  gT:\'=w,i.  or  wealthy 
citizens.  The  way  in  which  the  Albisai,  and  the  Medu:i  after 
them,  contrived  to  monopolize  the  power  of  tbe  state,  was  by 
calling  together  tbe  geiMral  aasemUj  «( tb*  people  ib  the 
great  square,  which,  not  being  able  to  delihente,  voted  by 
acclamation  a  Bella,  or  dictatonnl  eommisRion.  This  commu- 
sion  appointed  a  permanent  council,  a.  sort  of  «enat<?  which 
chose  theciiixens  wjiom  it  thought  qualified  to  fill  the  princi- 
pal otiices  of  ftUte.  Ti>e»«  general  aMemblies.  called  '  parla- 
menti,'  were  resorted  to  in  factious  times,  and  were  swayed 
by  the  strongest  or  boldest  ibction.  (MaohiaveUi,  litoria 
Fiormtitu.)  The  lower  trades,  instigated  by  the  Sieci  and 
the  Medici,  who  began  at  that  time  to  court  notice  and 
popularity,  broke  out  into  insurrection  in  )378,  forced  the 
town-halL  btirnl  the  archives,  and  after  tiro  days  of  anar- 
chy, elected  a  woolcomber,  Michele  I..ando,  as  chief  m«« 
gistrate.  Lando,  wlio  was  a  man  of  natural  good  sense, 
succeeded  ui  re-establishing  order  and  checking  the  rioter* 
After  several  years  of  troubles,  the  popolani  grassi,  with  tbe 
Albiui  at  their  bead  raaumed  tbe  power  in  1362,  and  formed 
a  new  arbtoeraey.  whidi  encoeedeo  in  retaining  the  reins  of 
the  govemTYienl  for  52  years,  not  however  without  oeca- 
sional  tumults,  a^nspiracies,  and  insurrections,  until  th» 
jeur  1-Juo.  From  that  year,  Macbiavelli  says,  the  dty 
remained  internally  quiet  till  1433,  the  longest  period  of 
tranquillity  which  Floronoe  bad  ever  known,  ^le  state 
was  futunato  in  itsextomal  politics^  its  two  mait  fotnud- 
able  enemies  Gian  Oaleaiao  Visflonti,  duke  of  Mihm,  and 
Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples,  being  earrirfl  off,  the  former  by 
the  plague  and  the  other  by  another  contagion,  just  as  they 
were  ihrvateiiini,'  Florence  with  destruction.  The  Floren- 
tines acquired  possession,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  pur- 
chase* of  Cbriona,  Arezzo,  Livortto  (l.«ghorn),  part  of  tbe 
RomignBt  and  lastly  of  Pisa,  which  tiwy  took  thrmih  fc- 
mine  and  treaehery  in  Septomher,  1406.  The  Florentines 
behaved  with  great  humanity  and  even  generosity  in  order 
to  reconcile  the  Pisana  to  their  yoke;  but  all  the  antient 
and  most  opulent  fiimilies  of  that  city  emigrated  to  Lucca, 
Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  the  young  men  enga^^ed  in  the  free 
companies  of  tbe  various  Condottieri ;  and  Pisa,  in  losing 
its  independence,  lost  its  commerce,  its  popttlatiiMi,  and  its 
prosperity. 

The  administration  of  the  Albizzi  was  overthrown  by 
Cosmo  de'  Medici,  a  popular  citizen  and  a  princely  mer- 
chiint,  in  1-J34.  From  that  moment  the  history  of  hYorence 
b^cjime  cla:iely  connected  witii  liiat  of  bm  bous«,  and  tbe 
sequel  is  given  under  the  head  MsDlct. 

The  first  house  of  Medici  respected  the  republican  buMt 
and  were  contented  with  exercising  the  chief  influence  in 
the  etato  without  emerging  from  tbe  daaa  of  citizens.  But 
the  foreign  wan  which  dMOlatad  Italy  In  the  i6th  century 
effected  the  flill  of  that  republic,  when  a  member  of  a  lateral 
bninch  of  the  Medici,  the  line  of  Cosmo  havini<  become 
extinct,  was  placed  by  Charles  V.  as  duke  of  Vlorence. 
[Cosmo  I.l  The  ducal  dynasty  of  Medici  continued  to 
rule  till  the  year  1737,  when,  becoming  extinct,  flie]r< 


succeeded  by  Jfteds  of  Loniaine,  afterwards  emperor  of 
(Germany,  and  husband  of  Meria Theresa  of  Austria.  [Tm- 

CANY.] 

FLORF.S,  an  island  30  miles  long,  waii  a  mean  breadth 
of  nules,  is  one  of  the  Azon--.  iiii  l  situated  in  ,iy  34 
N.  lat.,  and  31*  W,  long.  It  denvetl  its  name  from  the 
multitude  of  flowers  with  which  it  abounds.  There  are 
two  small  towns  on  the  east  coast,  called  Santa  Crui  and 
Lagena.  Then  is  little  trade^  but  the  island  produces 
abundance  of  wheat  and  pulse;  and  a  great  number  of 
homed  cattle  of  small  size  are  bred.  Tbe  number  of  in- 
habitants is  said  to  be  about  HOU. 

FLORES,  sometimes  called  End^  an  island  in  tbe 
Indian  archipelago  lying  between  8**  and  9°  8.  lat.  and  be- 
tween 120"  and  123°  E.  long.  lu  length  isabout  200  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  iu  average  braadth  aboat  35  miles. 
The  surface  of  the  island  is  hilly,  particularly  on  the  soiit\| 
side,  whCTO  there  are  several  high  volcanic  mountains,  from 
one  of  which  there  was  an  eruption  in  1810.  The  jinn- 
cipal  port.  End*,  is  on  the  !>ouih  feide  of  the  islan  i  it  ha.« 
an  excellent  harbour.  I.Arantuka,  a  town  on  the  east 
side,  on  the  straits  of  LArantuka,  in  8"  45'  S.  lat.  and  123* 
E.  long.,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Portuguese,  who  have 
socceeaed  in  bringing  many  of  tbe  natives  to  tbe  profession 
of  the  Catholie  fluth.  This  is  tbe  only  part  of  the  island  in 
possession  of  Europeans.  Ku  i  '  was  formerly  subordinat* 
to  the  Dutch  rasidtfiey  at  Coopaug  in  tbe  islaod  of  liliiQE 
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ant  tn  ISlS  tba  Bvci*  inhabitaBti  mcwdad  in  expelling 
■B  Buiopetnt,  and  mys  linw  raftaaed  to  hold  any  inter- 
eoiirse  with  them.  The  coast  is  mostlv  colonized  by  Bugis 
and  Malay!>.  but  tlu-  interior  is  inhabited  by  aborigines, 
about  «iioiQ  ami  about  tlieir  customs  mifl  institutions 
little  or  nothing  is  known.    Th^y  more  resemble  in  their 

Ernons  the  Papuas  of  Nt  w  Guine*  than  any  odwr  iiiba 
tente  of  the  Eaatom  Arcbipeluo. 
FLORIAN,  JEAN  PIBRRB  CLARIS  DE.  was  born 
of  a  noble  Tamily  in  tho  Chateau- Florian,  in  the  C«ventMm»  io 
1 755.  His  education  wa«  superintended  by  his  grandbther ; 
but.  oti  i)is  <lviri^  (lc<'i>ly  in  ik'bt,  Florian  was  obliged  to 
look  arouuil  hita  Ibr  frunit:  means  <if  siippurt.  The  Marquis 
de  Florian.  his  uncle,  who  had  marnetl  a  niece  of  Voltaire's, 
took  young  Florian  to  Ferney,  where  the  philosopher  spoke 
CDCOumginglv  of  his  talents.  Ho  became  in  1768  page  of 
the  Due  de  Penihiivn^  ud  finding  that  he  had  a  passion 
tat  the  anny.  that  iiobl«nuin  gave  him  a  company  of  the 
dragoons  ik-  I'enthievre.  He  shortly  aficrwunls  retired 
from  active  servu  c,  and  acceptod  place  of  j,'ciUleman  ju 
ordinary  tn  the  duke,  who  treated  him  as  a  firiund.  Having 
now  an  opportunity  to  devote  himself  to  litefaturu,  be  pro- 
duced in  1783  the  romance  of '  Galatea,'  in  imitation  of 
the  novab  of  Ccrvantea.  Hia  mother  being  a  Castilian,  be 
was  perfliotljr  fiunBiar  with  the  Spanish  languai^e.  *GaUt^' 
was  followed  by  the  well-known  '  Numa  Ponipilius,'  pub- 
lished in  1786.  The  pastoral  rotaauce  of  Estelle,'  winch 
was  produced  two  years  afterwards,  and  was  reokonwl  by 
critic-;  his  best  production,  caused  but  small  sent^ation  at  the 
time.  Ue  also  brought  out  a  collection  of  fables  and  a 
niunber  of  little  oomediea.  in  the  Italian  style,  with  Arle- 
chiTto  for  their  hero,  which  were  very  succenftil.  In  1791 
he  published  his  romance  *  Gonzalve  de  Cordoue,*  which 
fta.s  preccdLd  by  an  hisloriciil  notice  of  the  Moors,  which 
has  b^en  fireally  esti-eiucd.  In  17'JJ  be  was  banished 
from  Paris  by  tho  decree  pubUitlied  against  the  uobihty, 
and  retiied  to  Soeaux,  the  inhabitants  of  which  received 
him  with  coidiaU^i  as  be  bad  always  been,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Dim  de  Penthidne,  their  benefactor.  He 
was  afterwards  arrested,  and  confined  in  tbe  prison  called 
Port  Libre,  but  ho  was  soon  liberated.  His  health  was 
so  affected  by  aiixuly,  tlmt  bodied  in  17'J4,  having,  dur- 
insF  his  incarix^ration,  written  tho  romance  of  *  Guillaumo 
Tell.' 

florian  seems  to  have  been  a  writer  who  did  little  else 
than  imitate,  in  an  inferior  manner,  the  authors  who  had 
procede<l  him.  'Galatfe'is  an  imitation  of  Genwatea; 
'  Numa'  of  FenelonVTclemaque ;'  and  the  ftUes,  ofthoie 
of  1^  Fonlaiiio.  His  fables,  which  are  well  spoken  of  by  La 
llarpe,  contain  some  very  neat  and  accurate  descriptions; 
indeed,  as  a  fabulist,  1^  Fontaine  ih  alone  Ins  snpenor. 
'  Numa'  retains  its  place  as  a  school-book.  The  translation 
of  ^OuiQuixotSb*  iroieh  is  a  posthumous  work,  is  censured 
Ibr  ila  want  of  hnnMor.  An  honourable  trait  of  Flonan 
doMTvea  to  be  recorded— be  devoted  muA  of  tiie  piofits  of 

his  works  til  1  ill       the  di'bt';  of  his  family. 

FLO'UiU.V  wa^i  iho  name  given  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Lion 
Io  the  eontinunt  of  North  America,  from  Imving  discovered 
it  on  Palm  Sunday  (called,  in  Spanish,  Pasqua  Florida)  in 
1512.  During  a  great  pert  of  the  sixteenth  centary  the 
lottthein  part  of  the  eastern  ooaat  of  North  Amctiea  ooo- 
thttwd  to  oear  this  name,  wbieh  was  ^'radunlly  restricted 
to  that  portion  of  this  const  now  called  Florida.  This 
country  at  present  torrns  a  territory  of"  ilie  United  State*, 
and  comprehends  a  ()eninsula.  lyinj^  l)ctween  ■!')"  and  30° 
45'  N.  lat.  and  so'  and  83"  W.  long.,  besides  a  tract  of 
land  extending  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexifio^  between  29°  40'  and  31" N.  lat.  and  83°  and  87"  20' 
W.  long.  The  peninsula  and  a^aeent  country  are  called 
East  Florida,  and  the  rctnnitider  West  Florida ;  tho  river 
Appalachtcola  bcinR  coiisidi  red  as  the  boundary  between 
them.  Tlie  leuLrth  of  tbe  peninsula  from  Cipe  Sable,  its 
most  southern  point,  to  thu  mouth  of  St.  Mary's  Hiver, 
which  divides  Florida  from  Georgia,  is  380  miles.  Its  width 
between  Vaoaaania  Bay  and  St  Augustine  is  about  90  mile^ 
and  du)  breadth  is  about  the  fame  tuwavd*  its  aonthem  ex- 
treinity ;  but  the  central  part  between  Amasura  River  and 
Cape  Romano  is  120  mile^i  wide.  The  tract  along  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  IS  nearly  300  miles  loii^'  fnjin  eiisi  to  west;  its 
width  varte«  between  30  and  7u  miles.  The  whole  terri- 
tory is  eau  uhtted  to  be  about  55,ooo  «|uam  oulat,  or  iome- 
what  more  than  that  of  £ngland. 

(hipoiito  «hn  aoBtfaMtt  tttMitr    «1m  paniafid* 


is  a  series  of  keys  (as  they  are  called,  a  coiruptiun  of  Mfvf^ 
and  alands,  mostly  covered  with  wood.  Thtj  begin  on  dn 
west  with  tbe  Tortuga-s  and  continue  for  some  distance 
eastward,  but  afterwards  turn  to  the  north-east  and  north, 
and  terminate  at  Cape  Florida.  These  islands,  which  arr 
calle<l  the  Florida  Keys,  are  »kirled  towards  thti  south 
east  by  narrow  reefe,  called  the  Florida  Reefs,  and  both  tha 
Florida  Keys  and  the  Florida  Reefs  may  be  considered  as 
constituting  in  this  place  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Gulf  SUMM, 
the  besinmng  of  which  may  be  fixed  between  tbe  Tortagas 
and  the  coast  of  Cuba,  near  tbe  Havanna.  The  Oalf 
Stream  rapidly  increases  in  velocity,  and  between  Cape 
Florida  and  the  Boinini  Islands  sometimes  runs  five  mile* 
per  liour.  It  continues  with  nearly  the  same  velocity  alone 
the  eastern  shores  of  Florida  up  to  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary  » 
River.  Tho  whole  of  this  coast  u  flat,  and  skirled  by  low 
narrow  islands  of  nnd,  wiuch  lie  peiaUel  to  the  main  land, 
and  are  separated  firatn  it  by  nanow  and  shallow  lagunev 
which  cannpt  be  navi^'ated  even  by  vessels  of  small  burden. 
This  coast  has  no  harbour*,  except  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity, when  til  l'  i  f  St.  .Aiiguv,tnie  ha.s  10  fet-l,  St.  John 
15  it^ct,  and  St.  Mary's  20  feet  Water  at  hi^h  tide*.  The 
western  coast  of  the  peninsulnMliidMtof  We^t  Florida  are 
also  enclosed  by  elongated  wmaw  sandy  isknda^  thoogh 
they  do  not  form  such  a  eontinaons  barrier  as  tivmt  vb» 
eastern  c^nuit,  some  parts  of  the  west  coast  being  free  from 
them.  But  this  coast  aLw  hiw  few  harb«jur».  Charloiso 
Harbour  (between  26°  and  27*  N.  lat.)  has  no  great  depth 
of  water.  Tampa  Bay  is  snacious,  and,  it  is  mxd,  admua 
vessels  of  considerable  buraen;  but  the  best  harbour  is 
Pensaeda.  which  has  21  fiset  water  en  the  bar,  and  ftoai 
23  to  36  fbet  in 'the  interior,  whkb  is  spaelona  and  een- 
vcnient  It  admits  vessels  drawing  20  feet,  and  is  tbe 
deepest  fwrt  on  tho  northern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  soulbcrn  districts  of  the  peninsula,  as  far  rmrth  as 
29°  N.  lat.,  art»  low  and  flat,  being  mostly  covered  with 
swamps,  and  containing  only  moderate  tracts  of  dry  land 
intermixed  with  the  marshy  ground.  It  is  in  greei  part 
devoid  of  timber,  and  has  only  bradnah  water,  ^^le  put 
north  of  29°  N.  lat.  has  a  more  uneven  surface,  but  the 
higher  grounds  in  the  interior  rarely  rise  to  the  elevation  of 
hills.  'This  division  contains  better  water,  and  is  better 
drained ;  the  swamps  ore  not  numerous,  and  are  only  of  mo- 
derate extent  It  is  licsides  better  wooded,  and  its  »o<L 
though  generally  sandy,  is  more  fertile ;  yet  in  all  Florida 
the  proportion  of  good  soil  to  bed  is  very  small,  and  enlli> 
vation  is  confined  to  a  few  spots  of  moderate  extent.  In 
tlm  northern  part  limestone  is  tbe  prevailing  ruck,  asd 
some  of  the  rivnra  ran  in  diflteent  pboas  tot  aome  diataav 
under  ground. 

The  climate  of  Florida  is  very  mild,  and  in  the  soutbera 
districts  hot.  South  of  N.  lat  snow  is  unknown,  ami 
flvet,  though  occasional,  is  rare.  Tbe  temperatuiw  of  this 
tcMt  approaches  that  of  the  Weat  Indies.  In  summ«T  ths 
thermometer  generally  rises  to  between  84*  and  88°.  and  ia 
July  and  August  even  to  9  4°.  Tlu-  ea^st  side  of  the  pemn- 
sula  is  warmer  than  the  west,  which  is  probablv  to  be  attrt- 
buted  to  the  high  temperature  of  tlie  Gulf  Stream.  Ai 
the  equinoxes,  especially  in  autumn,  rain  fells  abundantit 
every  day  from  eUven  to  feur  o'doek  for  acvetnl  wwbi' 
At  this  period  atraog  plao  am  fknqaMiL 

Tbe  penhisnla  is  mfined  by  several  small  rivera.  aikd  br 
the  St.  .Tobn  River,  whose  main  branch,  the  Ocklawaba. 
rises  nearly  luidwav  between  both  sea;?,  and  mns  north  *m 
about  so  miles,  wfien  it  turns  east,  and  joins  the  -.r 
branch,  or  proper  St.  John.  Both  nvers  in  their  Qpf>ci 
course  form  several  shallow  lakes,  and.  after  their  union, 
tbe  channel  ni  the  river  is  more  like  an  inlet  ^  the  aai 
than  that  of  a  river,  being  very  wide  and  neertjr  iHiImwI 
current  for  the  remainder  of  it.s  course,  which  rather  ex 
ceeds  80  miles,  and  is  directtHi  f<>  the  uorlb.  It  oO  >fi 
a\era';e  \C>  feel  deep,  and  mav  1h-  navigated  aOQW  dManet 
above  tbe  ulaoo  where  both  branches  unite. 

Tho  St  Mary's  River,  which,  fir  the  greatest  part  of  itt 
course,  forms  the  boundary-line  between  Fhuiila  and 
Georgia,  rises  in  the  latter  state  near  31*  N.  laL,  nid  Sav- 
ing first  southward  about  40  miles,  then  tt:nts  \^  ith  a  boli 
sweep  northward,  in  which  direction  it  continue!,  abviut  31 
niile>.  The  reiiLiiiider  of  its  course  lies  to  the  «  a«t  wfarxt 
it  lulu  iiuu  the  Atlantic  it  forms  St  Mary's  Harbaor. 
tbe  deepest  port  in  the  United  States  south  of  Ibt  Cba*- 
peaks  Bay,  on  the  Atlantie  ooaat.  Tbe  vhok  OMsnaof  tin 
riwiiahmtllOnllt*. 
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Th»  riven  whieb  fldl  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  rise  either 
in  Qaoipt  or  in  Alabama.   The  moet  eastern  is  the  Suwa 
M*  Ikiv«r,  which  riaia  io  OaorKta  with  two  bnwches,  the 
Alapaba  and  Suwanee.  which  uhite  in  Florida  and  fall  into 

tbe  Gulf  uf  Mexico  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula (^f  Florida,  alter  a  course  of  upwards  of  200  miles. 
Fartli  r  west  is  the  Ot-klockonncc,  which  also  rlws  in 
Georgia:  Jt  runs  about  125  miles.  The  next  is  the  Appa- 
kchioola,  the  largest  river  of  Florida.  Its  principal  branch, 
(he  ChatahoochMb  fins  near  36**  N.  lat,  on  the  southern 
declivity  of  the  hiffh  table-land  of  tlw  Appalaehian  system, 
snd  runs  Arst  soutii-west  and  then  souln,  in  which  direc- 
tion it  eaters  Florida,  receiving'  on  its  boundarr  the  Flint 
River,  which  rises  between  ^3°  and  T-l"  N.  lat.,  and  Hows  ' 
ilO  mika  before  it  joins  the  Cbatahoochee.  The  united 
imrii  called  Appalachicola,  which  flows  nearly  due  south 
inoia  dwn  70  nulfla*  and  is  naTigable  for  veasela  of  eon* 
nderaUe  burden  in  all  its  extant  The  tinited  course  of  I 
'.he  Chatahoochee  and  Appalachiwla  is  more  thru'.  Ti'i 
n\i\^s.  The  Perdido  is  a  small  rivor,  and  only  remiuk  il  ' i- 
u>  a  political  boundary  between  Florida  and  Alabama. 

Fluntla  has  a  comiaerabie  numbcT  of  lakes,  the  lur^est 
of  which  are  in  the  swampy  districts  uf  the  peninsula.  The 
Lake  of  Macaco  (between  26"  and  87°  N.  latj  seenu  to  be 
the  most  extensive;  but  its  ditnensions  hare  not  been 
a.-.c€rtained.  Lake  George,  which  is  an  e\pansion  of  the 
St.  John's  River,  is  18  nnlcs  long  and  1'2  wide  ;  the  depth 
i  t  itN  wattT  is,  on  an  avera;;i\  VZ  feet.  In  those  districts 
vkcre  the  Umostone  foriualiua  pfcvails  there  are  &hn} 
numerous  lakes ;  but  they  ore  generally  of  small  extent. 

The  ctimato  of  Florida  is  dvoiuable  to  the  cultivation  of 
most  of  the  prodvotieas  of  (he  West  Indies,  where  the  soil 
is  suitable.  Tlic  suji^r-cano  may  bo  cultivated  succefls- 
(iilly  in  all  the  maritime  parts,  where  the  orange  also,  the 
limt".  and  the  shaddoik  succeed.  Cotton,  rice,  indigo, 
t<)baccu,  ludiao  corn,  and  a  ^reat  variety  of  fVuits  compose 
the  most  important  cultivated  %'egetables  of  Florida.  The 
piDM  cover  a  groat  part  of  the  northern  distriots»  but  the 
f>>re«t8  contain  many  other  valuable  trees. 

Wild  quadrupeds  of  the  larger  description  lire  not  nnnie 
Tou«,  except  deer.   Alligators,  turtles,  and  snakes  are  very 
'■■-niiDon,    Fi'ih  i-  extremely  nliuiM^ant,  and  of  threat  variety. 
Om\  and  iroa  ore  are  said  to  abouod  in  some  placets. 

Accordini^  to  the  census  of  1B30,  the  population  of 
Florida  oonsuted  of  19.210  free  people  and  1 6,5  lU  slaves. 
This  scanty  |)opulatioil  of  so  extensive  a  country  is  ex- 
plsioed  by  the  circumstanoe  of  the  inferior  quality  of  its 
isSL  Vat  ft  must  also  be  obaerred,  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  penin.->ula,  along  it.^  western  coast,  is  still  ui  possession 
of  ati  hulian  tribe,  ihe  Serainoles.  a  branch  of  the  onco 
great  and  numerous  nation  of  the  Crocks.  The  number  of 
uidinduals  composing  this  tnbe  is  said  to  exceed  12,000. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  tlMy  daattoTed  several  ftlantations 
o(  lbs  whites;  and  when  an  amed  Ibroa  wsa  sent  seaiost 
<hflm  it  was  impoesible  to  disoover  their  lurkin^-piaoes. 

This  war  is  still  going  on,  but  is  not  niaintainef!  with 
^ig'iur;  and  it  h  probable  that  the  S«minoles  will  keep 
po:9M.>Mon  of  their  territory,  as  it  does  net  OOQtaia  any 
extcnsivf  tract  tit  for  cultivation. 

Florida  not  having  been  teeetved  into  the  Union  as  a 
>tate,  is  only  a  territory,  and  in  tiiat  CKpuaXj  sends  a  dele- 
gate to  Congress.  Its  capital,  TtfahsMse,  a  ftrw  miles  from 
tfae  river  Cfcklarkonnee,  contains  about  1200  inhabitants. 
The  most  iniporlr.nl  town  is  Pensacola.  built  on  the  bay  of 
the  Mmc  name :  yet  its  population  does  not  much  excee<l 
2ifOO  souls.  St.  Augustine,  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
his  about  2000  inhabitants.  In  its  neighbourhoo<l  two 
««ttleiiients  of  Greek  emigrants  were  established  by  the 
EogUih,  called  Anastasia  and  New  Smyrna ;  but  they  no 
loBjpr  exist  Farther  north  is  the  fertile  islawL  of  Aadis, 
•»  which  is  a  small  town  called  Femandina. 

Florida  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1512:  the 
'  '-t  Spanish  settlement  waii  formed  in  Ijtij  at  St.  Au^us 
■  It,  which  town,  therefore,  miMr  be  considere<l  as  the  oldest 
Huropeau  settlement  on  the  North  Aiuerican  continent, 
except  those  on  tlie  Mexican  isthmus.  The  Spaniards  kept 
poMtaoD  of  Florida  till  1763,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Eng*  \ 
had  ft  was  retaken  by  the  Spanwr is  in  If 61,  and  re- 
aiiDed  in  their  hands  at  the  pear<i  of  1783.    In  1819,  the 
t'oited  Slates,  being  desirous  of  posse^iug  a  country  which, 
by  ]■,_•,  Tieinity  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  seems  to  give  its  posses- 
tM*  a  great  coounand  over  the  oav^tion  between  Europe  i 
•na  UMcointriMlfincaboultheQvlf  of  llndBiHmts^  1 


into  a  negotiation  with  Spain  tat  the  cession  'of  Florid* 
and  a  treaty  to  that  eflbctms  lattflcd  by  Spain  in  18Si 
The  Spanish  government*  howeror,  was  not  inclined  to  c«»J€ 
the  country ;  but  the  Ibeblenrss  to  which  it  was  then  re- 

tiuced  rendered  it  incapaMt  i  f  rL.s  vti^nci!,  and  in  IS'Jl 
it  was  taken  pos.session  of  i>y  Gii  ucfAl  Jackson,  by  order  of 
the  government  of  the  United  Slates.  During  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Jefferson  two  milUoas  of  doUais  were  impro- 
priated fbr  the  pun^ase  of  Fkaida;  bvtflM  wgiitiatitiiD  at 
that  tivB  wsa  not  eomplelod. 
FLORIN.  {Mowrr.j 

FLORUS.  LUCIUS  ANN^US.  a  native  of  Spain, 
or.  according  to  othent,  of  Gaul,  lived  under  Trajan  and 
'  Hadrian.  Some  have  suppohcd  him  to  be  the  same  as 
Lucius  Julius  Florus,  who  lived  under  Augustus,  and  to 
whom  Horace  has  addressed  two  of  his  Epistles ;  but  as. 
In  the  pioeminm  to  his  fabtoiy,  Horns  speaks  of  Tngan, 
he  cannot  be  the  sane  person  as  Lndus  Jnlins,  unless  we 
suppose  the  pa->«"if:r  1 1  he  interpolated.  Tliis  question  has 
been  discussed  by  Xilie,  De  Ejntome  Eerum  Romanarum, 
1^04.  Others  have  supposed  Florus  the  historian  to  hu 
the  same  as  Julius  Florus  or  Flondus,  who  liTe<l  under 
Hadrian,  and  wrote  the  '  Pervigilium  Veneris,'  a  jjretty 
poem  in  imitation  of  Horace's  '  Carmen  Seoulare but  the 
identity  of  the  two  writers  is  very  donbtltaL  Lndus  Annssus 
Florus  wrote  a  small  work  entitled  *  Epitome  do  Gostis 
Romanorum,'  in  4  books,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city 
to  the  closing  of  the  Temple  of  Janus  by  Augustus.  The 
author  compiled  his  epitome  from  Livy  and  from  other  histo- 
rian whose  works  are  lost.  It  is  meagre  and  decluuatory, 
and  is  less  a  history  than  a  panegyric  of  the  Roman  people. 
Tlcms  is  also  incorrect  in  nis  chronology  and  geography. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  text,  as  we  have  it, 
is  corrupt  and  interpolated.  The  work  is  of  some  use  as  u 
kind  of  substitute,  however  poor,  for  those  book.s  of  Livy 
which  are  lost.  Some  MSS.  attribute  to  Florus  also  the 
Epitome,  or  heads  of  contcnt.s,  of  the  bookaof  LtTV,. 
FLOS  FKRRL  rARiuooKiT«.l 
FLOTSAM,  or  FLOATOAM,  is  sash  portion  of  the 
wreck  of  a  sh^aad  the  oacgo  as  contfaiiiM  floating  on  the 
surfkce  of  the  water.  Jetsnm  n  where  fptods  are  cast  intc 
the  s'-.i,  nntl  there  sink  and  remniti  under  w.iler ,  ami  tigan 
u  wlieia  ihtiy  oie  ajuuk  m  tliO  aoa.  but  iro  titsd  Uj  a  cork  or 
buoy,  in  order  that  they  may  be  found  again. 

These  barbarous  and  uncouth  appellations  are  usc-d  to 
distinguish  goods  in  these  circumstances  from  legal  wredb 
in  order  to  constitute  which  they  moat  come  to  lud. 

Flotsam,  jetsam,  and  ligan  belong  to  the  Idng,  or  his' 
prantec,  if  no  owner  appears  to  claim  within  a  year  after 
they  are  taken  possession  of  by  the  persons  otherwise  en- 
titled. They  are  accounted  so  far  distinct  from  legal  wreck, 
that  by  the  king's  grant  of  wreck,  flotsam,  jetsam  and  ligan 
will  not  pass. 

Wreck  is  fleqaently  granted  bgr  the  king  to  lords  ul 
manors  as  a  nqral  mnehise;  hot  if  the  king's  goods  are 

wrecked,  he  can  claim  them  at  any  lime  even  aHer  a  year 
anrl  a  day.  (Bl.  Com.)  The  same  distinction,  it  is  pre- 
suraed,  wvnld  pievaAvith  roapaot  lo  flotsan,  jels«ni»aod 

hgan. 

FLOUNDER.  [PtBiisoiracnDA,] 
FLOUR.  [WhbatO 

FLOUR,  ST.,  a  town  hi  Fkance^  in  the  department  of 

Cantal,  the  capital  of  an  arrondissoment  and  the  seat  of  n 
bishopric.  It  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Lendo.  a  feeder 
of  the  Trueyre.  which  falls  into  the  Lot,  one  of  the  pnn 
cipal  streams  of  the  system  of  the  Garonne,  289  miles  trom 
Puns,  on  the  hi<^h  road  by  Moulins  and  Clermont  to  Nar- 
bMiae  and  Perpignan.  iTiis  town  is  said  to  derive  its  name 
sad  its  origin  from  a  bishop  of  Lodeve,  who  came  into  An- 
vergne  to  prsech,  and  died  there  near  the  end  of  the  fbut. 
teenth  century,  and  whose  sanctity  attracted  so  great  a 
crowd  as  to  form  a  town.  St.  Flour  is  on  the  summit  of 
an  eminence  of  basalt  about  300  feet  high,  and  enjoys,  from 
its  elevated  situation,  a  pure  though  keen  air.  Tlic  streets 
are  narrow  and  <ypmbre  in  their  appearance;  the  houses, 
which  ore  built  of  lava  and  covered  with  tiles,  have  aUock 
and  dismal  look.  The  cathedral  is  small,  and  the  nroins* 
nade  (which  Ibms  the  entrenee  from  Touloase  and  Rodes) 
though  tolerable  in  its«lf,  is  not  advantageously  Kituated. 
The  population  of  the  town  in  1.^32  was  5813  ;  of  the  com- 
iji'iru-  r  ii,  1  The  inhabitants  trade  in  corn  and  mules; 
they  manutociure  linen  cloth,  ordinary  wooUens*  sod  glua, 
IntM  iiMBbboiirlioad,1nit  not  in  tha  temf  «|elt!  jwti  mmI 
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f^ant  »re  made.  Manr  of  the  tinkors,  hawkers,  and  other 
industrious  itinerants  iirho  traverse  France,  cume  from  the 
district  round  St  Flour.  There  are  nine  yearly  fairs,  at 
two  of  which  a  number  of  mules  are  sold.  The  town  has  a 
Mminary  for  the  priesthood,  a  high  school,  and  an  agricul- 
tural  toeiety,  a  small  public  library,  and  a  philosophical 
•ppustus.  Tlie  assize  court  of  the  department  is  held  here ; 
and  there  are  one  or  two  suborrlinate  courts  of  justice. 

Tlie  diocese  of  St.  Flour  was  established  at  or  near  the 
time  of  the  origin  of  the  town,  and  comprehended  Haule 
(or  Upper)  Auvergne  ;  it  nowconipn-hentis  the  department 
of  Cantal.  The  bishop  is  and  always  has  been  »  suflngan 
of  the  atehbishop  of  Bouigea.  The  arrondinemeat  «om- 
prehends  6  cantoas  and  82  oommanm,  and  had  in  1832  a 
population  of  64,943. 

FLOWER,  that  part  of  a  plant  in  which  the  organs  of 
/rproduction  are  placed.  It  usually  consist.s  of  u  calyx,  a 
>«rolla,  stamens,  and  a  pistil ;  but  sometimes  of  only  one  of 
the  two  latter  parts ;  as  in  the  willow  and  other  plants  with 
nakod  wniawMial  flowon.  In  the  abaance  of  tte  ^Uioena 
and  pistil  no  eolloetion  of  faavcs,  ivbeiber  eolomed  or  not, 
.•onstituti-8  a  flower.  What  an'  rrmii-il  compo\ind,  or  rnori.! 
properly  wunposile,  flowers,  arc  cuucftigns  of  flowers  in  a 
<^ioso  head,  as  in  ili  ]  i  !!ia,  and  are  consequently  a  poculiar 
form  of  iiitbresctiuce.  [I.mflorbsckncb.] 

FLOWERS.   Lord  Bacon  {K»saff  46}  calls  a  garden  '  the 

e«st  of  human  plaaauraa,'  AiimitlinK  and  valuing  fully 
truth  of  tbia  aaseriion,  Hwvit  be  awM.  tbat  it  ia  also  a 
ploasure  which  is  easily  procured,  and  which  lasts  tliroueh- 
out  a  very  large  portion  of  the  year.  In  saying  that  a  garden 
is  easily  pnicured.we  must  be  understood  to  mean  a  garden 
in  winch  the  objects  desired  by  the  culUvHtor  are  bhow, 
gaiety,  and  neainess.  Where  rarity  and  refinement  are 
wisiied  for,  the  case  is  wholly  altered ;  the  first  can  be  ob- 
tained at  a  small  cost,  but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  wipente 
of  the  seoond.  It  is  of  the  method  of  cultivating  and  dis- 
playing tlowera  in  a  garden  of  the  less  refined  sort  that  we 
shall  now  chiefly  treat,  and  we  du  so  because  of  the  i;reat 
increase  of  tliese  gardens  that  is  visible :  the  sinallcit  villa 
an  1  ]  rsonage,  or  the  larger  farm-house,  are  nov?  rarely 
without  their  beds  of  tlowera;  and  a  few  hints  may  he  useful 
to  their  proprieton.  It  ia  obviously  desiiablu.  where  the 
vtrietiea  of  flowora  cultivai«l  are  few  in  number,  thai  tb«y 
ihooldbe  ebown  with  n-gmii  to -the  ibUowing  qualities:  the 
size,  the  brilliancy,  and  the  smell  of  their  blossoms,  the 
variety  of  thnr  colours,  and  more  especially  the  length  of 
time  which  they  continue:  to  lilow.  This  last  point  is  very 
material,  because,  it'  it  is  disregarded,  a  largo  stock  of  plui)li« 
will  be  requisite  to  keep  up  a  succession,  and  the  labour  of 
planting  and  repIantiQgt  moving  and  removing,  will  mul- 
tiply trouble  and  ezpente.  As  a  very  lai^o  majority  of  an- 
nuals are  deficient  in  thi^  quality,  ir  must  be  to  biennials 
and  perennials  that  tho  gardener  must  chiefly  trust.  Many 
of  tliL'fli:  plants  not  being  sutiiciciitly  hardy  to  stand  ex- 
posure to  an  English  wiuter.  sqme  shelter  must  be  pro- 
vided for  them  during  that  season.  Room  for  a  con- 
siderable number  mar  commonly  be  found  in  the  house  of 
the  owner  of  the  garden :  thejr  ean  be  placed  in  windows 
and  in  pasnses,  where  they  vill  remain  m  health,  if  in  cold 
weather  the  house  is  continnallT  inhabited.  If  this  cannot 
be  done,  shrubby  plants  may  be  well,  though  not  so  weR 
preserved,  by  taking  them  u|)  at  the  beginning  of  winter, 
cutting  back  the  branches,  an'l  stowing  the  roots  in  a  dry 
cellar,  whence  they  must  be  ''•ken  early  in  the  spring,  and 
potted  and  watered  in  a  sbed-tyom  or  very  sheltered  place 
to  Ibrwaid  them  the  iummer.  The  best  method  of  keep- 
ing them  in  the  winter  (and  in  this  method  with  care  there 
h  no  risk  whati>oever  of  loss.)  is  in  a  brick  pit  with  two  or 
three  glass  lights,  warmed  by  a  small  stove  and  flue:  the 
cost  of  building  such  a  pit  will  usually  bo  about  10/.  Some 
breakage  of  glass  must  of  course  be  considered  as  an  annual 
eoet.  The  quantity  of  fuel  used  will  be  too  small  to  take  into 
eonsideratioa ;  a  few  cinders  are  tU  tbat  is  requisite.  Thou- 
aands  of  plants  may  be  kept  in  one  suc^  pit. 

Plants  rnav  I  n  multiplied  in  many  ways,  by  budding, 
grafting.  Kinan  Im;^'.  bv  layers,  pipings,  and  cuttings,  by 
luckers,  il;r  <ltviM<in  uf  rimV,  :ii;rl  ruln.ir'-,  n'.i'l  hv  sce<l  ;  and 
there  are  very  few  species  from  .vhi  ii  by  some  of  tb&ie  me- 
thods an  increase  cannot  be  obtained.  Bo  canr  indeed  is 
tbe  multiplication  of  plants,  and  so  large  a  nnmber  of  new 
plants  can  with  proper  management  be  raised  from  one 
enginal  atodit  in  the  eontae  of  a  year«  that  tbe  nursery  gar-> 
«MMn  AnAii  InfoiaMo  (axMptind  in  nun  initantMMl  M 


maintain  a  high  price  for  a  new  flower  T  f  yord  two  or  tnreo 
years :  the  first  year  the  price  of  a  new  liower  may  te  bi^ 
the  second  it  will  be  about  30*.,  the  third  year  not  more 
than  2t.  6d,  The  method  applicable  to  the  greatest  number 
of  plants,  and  whidi  is  successful  with  ordinacf  manage- 
ment, is  that  of  cuttings :  from  the  parent  plant  small  slipa 
or  cuttings  are  taken  where  the  wood  is  not  very  tender, 
and  if  practicable  at  ajoint.  The  cuttings  should  be  planted 
about  'wo  inches  apart,  in  large  pots  or  boxes,  and  tbe  pota 

Iilaced  in  a  moderately  warm  hot -bed,  shaded  from  the  sun, 
h  about  a  fortnight  tney  will  strike  root,and  begin  to  grow. 
They  should  then  be  gndoally  hafdened,  be  pat  as  ikr  as 
practicable,  into  aqpantn  poUi,  and  ranotedtato  tbe  ftne* 
pit,  where  plenty  of  ur  must  be  given  them  in  the  fUy-time 
to  prevent  their  damping  off,  and  a  Are  bo  ]:'  before  frosty 
nights:  the  additional  security  of  mails  ihrown  oier  the 
frames  must  be  used  when  the  weather  is  unusually  scverrj. 
The  time  of  removing  the  plants  iroia  their  winter  qoartecs 
must  depend  upon  their  nature  and  toe  climate  in  which 
they  ate  lo  grow.  TbeUwtweekinMay  or  the  ftnlia  Jane 
is  uie  earliest  time  at  which  the  tenderest  wiD  beer  a 
thorough  exp<'isure ;  for  cr  i-  or  two  previous  w«>ks  th^y 
should  be  hardened  by  gruiiual  exposure  to  tho  wind  iud 
cold  nights,  care  bfinL;  taken  to  protect  them  with  mats  if 
either  should  be  in  excciis.  The  cultivation  of  dahlias  is 
commenced  in  the  second  or  third  week  in  February,  when 
the  roots  which  have  been  taken  uo  in  the  autumn  sbmiid 
be  put  into  a  hot-bed,  kept,  u  nr  aa  pmetjeable,  at  a 
uniform  hmi  of  62"  to  66° ;  a  little  of  the  earth  in  tbe  bed 
should  be  spread  over  them,  and  water  Uberall)*  given  then 
onee  a  day.  The  roots  will  then  push  out  suckers  '  r.-i 
from  each  eye*  these  should  be  separated  £n>m  the  bui^:  a 
few  fibres  of  tbe  old  root  being  torn  off  with  them,  and  beiof 
treated  after  the  manner  of  cuttings,  will  strike  and  bt» 
rea^  to  plant  out  at  the  end  of  May.  It  is  a  fault  with  gar- 
deners genendlv  that  their  dahlias  llewac  too  late.  The  in< 
r  >wers  are  seldom  perlbct,  and  it  often  happens  that  tbe 
]  iits  have  not  lor.g  rcachetl  their  prime  before  they  are 
citticr  pinchetl  by  cold  night.s  or  perhaps  altogeiher  de- 
stroyed by  frost.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  the  pla&U 
should  never  be  cheeked  in  tho  early  stages  by  want  of  heat 
or  otherwise.  Perennial  herbaceous  plants  may  be  CHdj 
multiplied  bj  dividing  the  roots  either  in  tbe  natttaui  or  in 
spring.  Annnals  are  principally  raised  from  seed  even  m 
April  and  May,  either  upon  a  hot  bed,  from  which  they 
nuirt  bo  transplanted,  or  in  tho  situation  in  whic4i  they  are 
to  grow.  Sweet-peas  and  mignonette,  nemophylla  m^ignis, 
puppies,  &c  are  very  shy  of  being  transplanted  unless  fmtt 
nois.  Mallows,  cboriopsis.  China  and  German  astsa. 
French  and  Afiienn  wangoldat  etMoea  viacida,  nolaoa  pte»- 
trata,  &c..  will  be  hettw  raiwd  on  «  hot-bed.  New  annoib 
are  continually  pn>duced  :  we  do  not  howevsf  CBIUtititg ibsm 
generally  as  a  desirable  cUls.s  of  flowers. 

There  are  two  methods  of  arranging  flowers  with  a  vxt 
to  their  display — 1st,  putting  each  species  in  a  sepsnor 
bed;  2nd,  mixing  two  or  more  species  in  one  bed-  Eira 
has  its  merits^  and  in  evo^y  garden  both  should  be  yiac- 
tised.  When  floow-beds  sitiuted  dose  to  each  other  an 
to  be  filled  with  one  species  only,  it  will  be  requtsiie  tc 
consider  the  height  and  colour  of  the  flowers  to  be  |>laatf>d. 
ill  it  li  ith  symnu  tr)-  and  harmony  may  be  preserve-d.  Ye  - 
low  tlowexs,  especially  among  those  that  grow  from  *.\ 
inches  to  two  feet  in  height,  are  more  numerous  tr 
flowers  of  any  one  other  colour,  and  care  must  be  taken  sot 
to  plant  them  in  undue  proportion.  When  several  speaen 
are  to  be  pbmted  in  the  same  bed.  the  largest  bed  most  be 
chosen,  the  tallest  species  be  placed  in  the  vudkOe.  aed 
various  c^ilourK  mixed  together;  sufficient  space  si  - i 
be  left  for  each  plant  to  grow  freely  without  m\t.Tir:^ 
with  or  confusing  its  branches  with  those  that  are  r;e«  to 
it.  Flowers  for  tbe  most  part  hko  a  rich,  light,  ne*  M 
The  spot  chosen  fur  a  flower-garden  should  Ito  diy*  opsaM 
the  sun,  and  sbeUersd  from  wind  and  col& 

Beckman  (Birt,  Lwrntitnu)  says  that  it  nay  he  asMrtsj 
with  great  probability,  'that  the  modem  ta-Hte  for  fl.u 
catne  fmm  Persia  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  wa*  j;  ' 
ported  to  Europe  for  the  first  time  lu  the  sixteenth  rti 
tury.    At  any  rale  we  find  that  the  greater  part  of  cis  | 
productions  of  our  flower-gardens  were  conveyed  to  la  4f  ! 
that  ebanneL'  The  first  publfo  botanic  jnidea  ia  Eiatm  • 
was  estaUisbedal  Pisa  by  Cosmo  de*  Ut&i  in  \S4X  tta  ' 
example  of  Pisa  Was  toon  Imitated  at  Pa^ua<  Bologt» 
VMWMi  thm*!  MIS  trthor  dtlM  tnd  unHrtfniMs  /  I 
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Italy  and  Germaay.  The  Dutch  at  thU  timo  began  to 
excdange  the  bulbs  for  which  their  gardens  were  celebrated 
Sot  the  orange-trees  of  Genoa  and  Leghorn;  Spanish 
dowers  also  found  their  way  into  Italy,  and  among  them 
the  double  night-smelling  jasmine,  which  WM^ao  highly 

trixed  by  the  governor  of  Pisa  that  he  placed  •  oentin^  to 
ef  |)  fjuurd  over  the  plant. 

Tlic  taste  for  gardens  among  the  From-li  was  likcwiM 
derived  from  the  Italians.    Thus  far  tlie  taste  tor  tlower- 

fordening  had  not  passed  the  limits  of  favourable  climate*, 
ut  it  continued  to  spread  into  colder  countries.  Gcrmaoy 
mod  EoiflaDd  fiollowad  th«  example  «f  their  nrngfabours. 
JaiBW Lor  8«iCUukl  wmte of  a  garden  at  Wntdsor  Cattle, 
where  he  was  a  priMner  in  the  beginning:  of  the  Bflwnth 
coutury  ;  but  )earden»  at  that  time  were  certainly  very  rare, 
and  seem  to  liavc  been  rather  loruial  shrubberie"  with  elipped 
yew  and  other  hwlgw*,  arbours,  and  avenues,  than  |;anlenii 
*  uutaiiuiiu  herbaucouii  and  other  llowerini;  plants.  The 
gardens  at  Nonsuch  aod  Hampton  Court  were  planted  in 
Henry  Vlll's  reign;  nt  Halfleld.  in  Queen  Blisafaeth't 
time.  Eveiyii  mentions  in  his  Dmri^  iha  must  celebrated 
;{anleoa  of  his  day:  from  his  account  tf  them  it  will  be 
seen  that  Mowers  \serf!  then  ;:eneriilly  culti\u;i>d,  and  that 
^ardenb  hud  become  a  luxury  on  which  large  sum*  of 
money  were  expended.  The  prioea  vbich  heve  been  pven 
fur  iloMerb  at  certain  penoda  form  eTirjrcQmin  portion  of 
their  hiitiury.  The  most  curioua  ineteneeof  a  naaia  tit  can 
be  caUfld  no  iea»)  iimr  different  species  is  given  by  Beckman. 
fHitt.  btvm.,  *ol.  i.)  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
ventury  tulip  roots  of  paitiruiar  kinds  were  jrreatly  soui;ht 
alter,  and  as  tlieir  value  consequently  greatly  increased, 
ibey  becamo  matter  of  sptKiulation ;  roots  were  sold  by 
a  weight  less  than  a  grain ;  as  much  as  three,  four,  and  five 
thousand  florins  were  given  tat  aoma  tiNoiet ;  and  when  once 
It  happened  that  thwre  weie  only  two  roota  of  a  kind  oalled 
Semper  Augusta*  to  be  had.  the  one  at  Amsterdam,  the 
other  St  Haarlem.  4600  llorins  (about  402/.  10*.),  together 
With  a  new  carriai^e,  two  grey  hordes,  and  complete  harness, 
w  ere  given  for  one  tdoI.  Twelve  uei  e,  of  land  were  otfered 
lor  a  single  root,  and  those  who  had  not  ready  money  pro- 
mised tlieir  movable  and  immovable  goodly  iNMts,  cattle, 
aud  ciotbes.  The  purchaaer  perhaps  did  noteven  receive  the 
root  he  had  bought;  he  certainly  had  no  intention  of  eul- 
UVnting  it>  end  the  transactions  were  purely  spocuUitive. 
Thisextraotdinary  system  of  gambling  can  onlv  he  accounted 
'.r  1-y  the  want  ol  employtucnt  for  capital.  At  the  prr^seiit 
iiiucUbj;  (,  thou|(li  gardens  are  maintained  at  a  great  cost, 
w  o  do  not  hear  of  very  large  sums  being  given  for  individual 
specunen*  of  whatever  spwiea;  60/.  or  70/.  is  considend  a 
greal  prue  Ibr  any  plant,  and  la  very  rarely  given.  The 
pniMnpal  nursery  gardeners,  and  wc  believe  one  noble- 
man dbtinguishod  for  hiH  love  of  ftowcrs.  employ  boUnical 
ogenU  in  distant  wunti  ^  nd  the  varieties  of  flowers 
impprted  from  the  Cape  of  U  xkI  Hope  and  South  America, 
and  the  East  and  West  Indies,  have  been  extraDaeiV  »H- 
™1mTt'  .  Cydop.  iff  Gardemng.) 

IM.UCERINE,  the  name  given  to  the  native  dento- 
fluate  of  oeniun  which  occurs  at  Finbo  and  Broddbo, 
near  Fahin,  in  Sweden.  It  occurs  both  massive  and  crys- 
tallized. The  crystals  are  either  six-sidetl  plates  or  priMiis : 
tliev  have  a  yellow  or  retldish  colour;  fracture  uneven; 
dull;  ti  II  Id.  I  in  very  thin  flragnieiits :  when  heated  by 
the  blow -pipe  ou  charcoal  it  becomes  slightly  brown,  but 
diies  nut  fuse;  in  the  reducing  tlame  it  becomes  colourless, 
and  ID  the  oxidating  flame*  w»th  boiax  and  a  phosphate,  it 
yields  an  orang^-cdound  gkbule:  vhen  heated  in  a  tube 
with  an  add,  the  glass  is  eooodad. 
FLUE.  [Housk] 

FLUELLI'l  E,  a  compound  of  tluoric  acid  and  alumina, 
which  owurs  at  Stenna-gwy  n,  in  Cornwall,  in  ixtaliedral 
crystals,  the  primary  form  being  a  rhombic  pri^m:  the 
crystals  are  colourless  and  tranapwent,  with  a  vitreoua 
lustre.   It  is  extremely  rare. 

FLUENTS.  [Fluxions.] 

FLUID.  This  term  is  applied  to  substances  of  which  the 
parts  pos>oss  perfect  mobility  amongst  tbeniselvei*,  but  more 
riKorousiy  depends  on  the  relative  intensities  of  the  forces 
v»  Ijich  act  on  the  component  particles  of  masse-i.  In  bodies 
ul  permanent  form,  denominated  aoUda»  these  finoea  not 
only  preserve  the  parttelec  in  a  atate  of  reat  when  undia- 
tairbed,  hut  alao,  on  the  communication  of  a  slight  li  t  rl 
iwd*  nlativt  to  their  mean  positions,  reduce  them,  afier 
IM  tape  ef  K       dmt  timab  l»  the  ptaeae  tbqr  poa- 


aesbed  before ;  hence  arises  the  permaseqen  of  flcoie  end 
arrangement  oharacteristie  of  MUdbodiM.  On  Ae  other 
hand,  the  ma  haw  ut  elaatic  er  eotpansive  power,  which 
«  usually  attnbotad  tofelorie.  beenue  the  gas.v,us  state  is 
induced  in  allsubsUncea  by  the  communicai ion  of  a  liinh  de- 
gree of  heat ;  the  pHrticles  olVci«i«a  have  therefore  a  tendency 
when  external  forces  are  removed,  to  fly  from  their  plaCM 
in  oiHHlience  to  the  repulsion  exercised  by  the  parts  in  their 
vicinity:  they  are  therefore  freely  movable  amongst  eaeh 
other.  But  the  conditions  of  the  motton  of  any  one  tiarticle 
■re  nerenheless  limited  by  the  eondensations  of  the  pur- 
ticlea  on  which  they  impinge  and  the  rarefa.  tions  of  those 
they  abandon,  and  therefore,  even  in  a  ga»,  the  disturbance 
of  a  particle  only  makes  it  describe  a  curve  round  its  mean 
position,  and  the  condensations  and  rarefactions  thenee 
srenerated  pnHiiice  inequalities  of  pressure  which  propa* 
uate  lilie  motions  in  the  pariielea  in  the  vicinity.  These 
tiiutums,  gradually  conveyed  throagfamtt  the  entire  masa, 
produce  vibratiooa.  the  pheaenena  of  aound,  and,  it  is 
thought,  thoie  alio  of  light. 

This  yielding  to  the  internal  forces  called  into  play  by 
the  motion  of  the  particles  of  a  gaa  u  by  no  means  oppoaed 
to  hul  rather  implies  their  i)erfect  mobility.  If  we  diminiah 
or  increase  their  specific  weight  by  an  alletaiion  of  tem- 
perature, they  wiU  uecurdmgly  rise  or  aittk  amongst  the 
myriads  of  particles  bv  which  tbejr  aie  surrounded.  Yet 
they  Witt  not  riae  or  ehik  aa  if  m  vaeno.  for  they  still  will  be 
encumbered  by  the  influences  of  the  adjacent  ptrtifite,  and 
therefore  their  motions  must  suiter  resistance. 

But  in  li<^uids,  which  also  come  under  ihe  dcnomtnalioil 
of  tluids.  thts  alteration  of  density  and  elasticity  ia  imper^ 
oeptiUe  in  ordinary  motiena,  tnm  vbeaee.  in  phyaieo-ma- 
thematiea,  they  have  been  geneiaUy  treated  as  incompres- 
sible bodisa;  atill  a  amill  alteiatien  of  specific  gravity  is 
sufficient  to  produce  a  distinct  motion  on  the  particles  sub- 
ject to  such  change.  By  the  application  of  a  blow-pipe  to 
the  lower  pan  of  a  glass  vessel  oontainintr  onv  liquid  a 
current,  due  lo  the  alteration  of  density  of  the  particleain 
conUct  w  ith  the  heated  part  of  the  glass,  is  generated,  end 
there  ia  much  reason  to  believe  thai  many  of  the'pev 
manenk  currents  of  the  oceen  originate  fWim  a  aimllar 
cauaeb  Mnely,  the  uneqoal  temperature  of  different  paru 
of  the  bottom  of  the  cea.  either  from  the  difference  of  their 
depths,  or  of  the  conductibOifty  of  the  aelid  "hTl*  wMl 
which  the  fluid  is  in  contact 

The  particles  of  a  fluid  being  thus  surrounded  by  othert 
which  are  subject  to  external  forces,  such  aa  that  of  gimvity* 
undergo  a  pressure  which  it  estimated  by  eonaideriBg  hsir 
great  it  would  he  if  continued  unifom  over  any  surface 
taken  aa  a  unit  The  diieetion  of  audi  a  surface  is  imma- 
tenal,  for  the  particle  can  only  be  in  repose  when  the  pres- 
sures from  all  quarters  are  equal.  When  fluids  are  in- 
elastic this  pressure  is  entirely  due  to  extraneous  foiees, 
such  as  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  mase;  but  in 
elastic  fluids,  as  in  air,  the  pressure  is  neoesaelily  piepai^ 
tional  to  the  elactid^  of  the  particle  which  aupporli  it ; 
and  thia  elieijctty  b  knoem  to  ineieeae  with  the  oiBinulion 
of  the  volume  compressed  ;  such  fluids  therefore,  under  the 
influence  of  external  forces,  acquire  variable  den.siiies  in 
their  diffcretit  parts. 

We  reserve  for  the  articles  Hvdrostatics  and  Hvoao^ 
DYNAMICS  the  principles  from  whence  the  equilibrium 
motion  of  fluids  are  deduced  when  aubject  toknown  ' 


and  for  the  article  Tioaa  the  eaae  when  those  fbteee  are 

the  attrsctiona  of  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  ocean. 

The  equilibriom  of  a  body  floating  on  a  fluid  depends  on 
two  simple  conditions:  namely,  that  t^.•  .  1  nue  of  gravity  of 
the  whole  body  unUuf  the  displucerl  Uuid  uiust  bo  in  the  same 
vertical  line,  and  the  weiKht  of  this  displaced  fluid  must  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  body :  but  for  the  conditiona  of  the 
stability  of  the  equilibrium  we  refer  to  MRACniim. 

When  a  body  moves  in  a  fluid  it  suffers  a  resistanee  de- 
pending on  ita  velocity;  end  when  the  body  is  small  eon- 
pared  w  ith  the  mass  in  which  it  movea  the  law  of  resistance 
i4  nearly  expressed  by  the  square  of  the  velocity.  Thia 
hyiKiiliesis  was  orifiiiially  formed  by  considering  that  the 
number  of  particles  un  which  \\ve  moving  body  impinges  in 
a  i^iven  time  is  nearly  proportional  to  iu  velocity  :  we  say 
nearly,  hecauae  the  fwrtieles  which  have  been  struck  form 
returning  eunenta  which  interfere  with  this  simple  law ; 
xud,  secondly,  that  the  tnce  with  which  it  imp  ii-.  s  1 ,  ilso 
9^  lU  velocity,  which  muafhe  modified  from  the  same  cou- 
HdacetioQ.  The  nntiiM  of  tiiceeenminukaeiiec  ht«tf« 
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invwitigated,  and  therefore  the  law  of  the  iqntre  of  the 
velocity  is  adopted  generally  as  a  first  approximation,  bat  ] 
ducoven  of  the  true  law  would  appear  to  be  within  1 
IIm  limitt  w  calculation  without  aid  from  experiment,  and  ^ 
ia  a  subjaol  worthy  the  •ti«iitifln  of  pbyncal  nutbetnar  1 
ticians.  1 
The  resistance  of  Ixidies  only  partly  iminerseil  in  fltnds.  i 
and  having  a  dtipth  bearing  a  scnsiblu  ratio  to  that  uf  tlie  I  | 
fluids,  as  in  barges  towed  along  canals,  is  subject  to  law  s  far  ( 
different  from  those  which  we  have  considered,  for  the  quau-  ; 
tity  immersed  is  itself  a  function  of  the  velocity,  diminish- 
ing coDUdflcably  with  gnmt  valocitiM :  thus,  ]M>twithst«oding 
the  inoreue  of  misluiee  dm  to  vekdtr.  Hite  diminution 
due  to  less  immersion  permits  the  posaibility  of  a  Tninimum 
resistance.    This  imporUut  subject  will  bo  further  conai- 
derod  in  the  article  Hydraulu  si. 

The  term  fluid  has  been  extended  to  the  iiupiwsed  media 
thKUgh  which  the  forces  of  electricity,  galvanism,  and  mng- 
natiini  ac^  but  littto  that  can  b«  lolied  upon  has  been  de- 
dueed  team  ^^leir  wmpowd  umlofry  widk  ntuterial  fluids. 
A  surer  sonrr>f  of  calculation  is  founnin  detecting  the  laws 
of  tlieir  elementary  actions  by  experiment ;  and  indeed  this 
process  seems  to  point  out  the  most  feasible  methods  for  dis- 
covering the  molecular  laws  even  of  material  fluids,  mani- 
fested both  in  their  tenacity  and  their  capillary  phenomena. 

FhM^  cannot  bo  oaaily  doflned  in  tho  explicit  term^ 
of  its  oxact  oauNS  until  mora  ia  known  of  tha  true  laws  of 
the  forces  which  govern  the  internal  arrangement  of  bodies; 
but  taking  the  cfiiect,  we  may  with  Laplace  say,  that '  mo- 
bility is  the  characteristic  property  of  fluids.'  Heme" 
fluidity  may  be  rendered  iroperfect  by  the  admixture  of 
•olids  with  fluids,  as  in  mud,  &c.  The  effects  of  fluidity 
become  still  more  concealed  in  masies  consisting  of  hetero- 
geneous solids  hol^ag  fluids  in  tlieir  pores,  a.s  in  moist 
elays,  dough,  &o. ;  nor  are  they  fully  developed  in  aoUdi 
which,  through  the  action  of  heat,  are  tending  to  a  fluid 
state,  as  in  meltii  L'  f  i"  wax,  glass,  &c.  In  none  of 
lliese  cases  can  the  laws  ul  perfect  fluids  be  applied  ;  but  as 
they  bcloni^  only  to  istaton  of  transition,  their  niM-uliar  laws 
do  not  deserve,  or  at  least  have  not  obtained,  much  con - 
stderatiou. 

FLUIDITY.  All  noodacable  matter  exiMs  either  in  the 
ipuwotu,  fluid,  or  aolia  itate;  and  mott  aolids.  when  heat 

ut  applied  to  them,  may  be  rendered  fluifl,  r  -  inverted  into 
liquids,  under  which  circumstances  mutuai  reinilsion  of 
particles  takes  the  place  of  cohesion.  The  degree  of  heat 
nqoired  to  produce  this  efi'ect  isdifiierent  in  diflerent  solids, 
bn^ttrtfit  parilnu,  it  is  always  the  same  in  the  same  solid: 
itt  many  eaaai  the  tnosition  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid  form 
u  audden,  while  in  other  initaneoi  lolidt  pate  through  vari- 
ous  (^orjrrt^s  of  liquidity  before  they  beromo  perfectly  fluid. 
Of  liie  lifbt  mode  of  becoming  fluid  ice  and  the  metals  are 
examplei.  and  wax  or  tallow  ot'th«     1:1  1 

As  most  solid  bodies  mav  be  rendered  fluid  by  heat,  »o 
many  giiseous  and  fluid  belies  are  converted  into  solids  by 
diminishing  their  temperature.  Solid  bodies  in  becoming 
fluid  render  latent  a  large  quantity  of  heat;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  fluid  bodies  in  becoming  solid  evolve  much  sen- 
sible heat.  The  heat  which  is  requisite  to  the  fluid  existctu  e 
of  a  body  is  termed  the  heat  qf  fluidity.  The^^e  facts  :irc 
proved  by  two  »impte  exiH-riraents.  Mix  a  pound  of  water 
at  3-2°  Fahr.  with  a  pound  of  water  at  172",  and  the  result- 
ing temperature  will  be  the  mean,  or  102°.  If  a  pound  of 
ice  at  32°  be  dissolved  in  a  pound  of  water  at  1 72*,  the 
solution  will  not  have  the  mean  t«nperature  of  1 02°.  but 
only  32*.  As,  then,  the  pound  of  ice.  by  being  rendered 
merely  fluid,  absorbs  140"  of  heat,  so  the  quantity  of  heat 
which  becomes  s*>nsiblc  when  a  pound  of  water  at  32°  is 
converted  into  ice  at  Vl"  amounts  aUso  to  MO".  The  actual 
quantity  of  heat  rendered  latent  by  different  fluids  as  thev 
n^efydepends  upon  the  nature  of  the  substance;  thus, 
■Mnimiig  t»  Dr.  Irvine^  the  undar^mentioiied  bodiea  eontaia 
Ike  tauHBid  quanHliea  ^hetX  when  feniand  Ihdd:— 

Sulphur  IM- 6a*  Fahr. 

Spenoaoeti  145 

Lead     .  1S2 

Bees'  wax  1 75 

Zino  .    .  493 

Tin  .    .  500 

Bismuth  550 

The  natuie  of  fluidity  will  be  further  oouaidered  whco 
BkavialnatedcdL 


FLUOBORIC   ACID   GAS,  or   FLUORIDE  OF 

BORON,  was  obtained  by  6ay-Lus$ac  and  Thenard  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  fluor-spar,  or  fluoride  of  calci  urn.  and 
vitrifim  boracic  acid.  In  this  operation  the  oxy;5<  n  of  ;he 
boracie  add  probably  combines  with  the  calcium  of  the 
fluoride  of  ealeium  and  conTorta  it  into  oxide  of  calnun 
or  lime,  and  the  fluorine  and  boron  then  uniting  fbra  the 
gas  m  question.  The  properties  of  this  gas  are,  that  it  it 
colourless,  h  is  a  pun^'cnt  odour,  is  deleterious  to  animals, 
and  extiugutstivii  tiame.  It  reddens  litmus  paper  ^trongly: 
and  when  bubbles  escape  into  the  air.  they  combine  with 
its  moisture  and  produce  a  very  white  den«e  fume.  The 
specific  gravity  of  this  gas  is  stated  differently,  from  S  SI 
to  2*371.  It  comista*  according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  of— 

OnB  equivalent  of  fluonne  18 
3W  eqntvalcnta  ef  beien  16 

Equivalent  34 

Water  dissolves  about  700  times  its  volume  of  this  g*» 

The  solution  is  caustic,  and  emits  fumes,  and  was  found  b) 
BerscUus  to  contain  b<.)racie  ami  hydrofluoric  arids.  probablt 
derived  fr<un  the  decomposition  of  water,  which  kuppUed 
oxygen  to  the  boron  and  hydrogen  to  the  fluorine.  This 
solution  does  not  act  upon  ^la«s,  nor  does  the  gas  itself; 
but  they  readily  decompose  anunal  and  vegetable  substaocaL 
Thus,  a  piece  of  paper  put  into  thenar  01  the  gas  over  mer- 
cury is  decomposed  ana  charred  as  if  burnt,  by  the  abstne. 
tion  of  the  elements  of  water  from  it,  Ibr  which  the  gas  has 
so  |x)werful  an  atliiiity.  When  potassium  is  put  into  'bu 
gas  it  burns,  and  a  brow«  com)x)und  of  boron  aud  fluutide 
uf  ratassium  is  obtained. 

This  compound  acid  oombioes  with  oertatn  baiea,  aa  am- 
monia, to  ibnn  salta,  whiflh  ate  tiamkJkMbvrmlm;  bai 
they  are  quite  unimportant 

FLUOR  SPAR.  Fluor,  Ftuatf  qf  Limg.w  a  well-bnewt 
mineral,  which  occurs  in  many  parts  of  the  earlh,  but  e«pe- 
eially  and  in  great  plenty  m Ci>riiwall,  Derbvslure,  and  Dur 
ham.    It  o<curs  both  crystallized  and  iua3si\e.    The  pri- 
mary form  of  the  crystal  is  a  cub^  the  dearage  is  paralki 
to  the  planes  of  the  regular  octahedron,  diatincU  but  seldom 
with  perfect  auHaeea*  it  aaaumea  a  vait  numlMt  uf  aeaoal- 
ary  forms,  as  the  oetahcnlron,  rhombic  dodeeahediun.  Tbt 
lateW.  Phillijis  mentions  his  possessing  at  least  "Obeaut.f..'. 
\ari(?ties  of  form,  and  he  has  fiirurcd  a  fragment  of  acf>»iii 
from  De\on.shiru  which  if  it  were  perfect,  would  exbitMC 
322  planes.  It  occurs  colourless,  and  of  almcnt  e\'ery  colour, 
as  grey,  puri>le,  black,  brown,  red,  yellow,  green,  and  Vim 
in  Derbyabirethe  last  is  the  nevailing  tint,  and  the  OMawi* 
ftuor  of  that  eoiuntyia  termed  by  the  mfaienBlbtfJMit.  h 
is  firequenll\  tran>|>are;it,  but  more  commonly  only  trar  ^!. 
cent;  its  Ui.^tre  is  vitreous;  sjieciflc  gravity  3"14  ;  hardneia 
•I  II ;  streak  white,  or  slightly  coloured;  fracturu  eoiichu.ial: 
when  powdered  and  thrown  on  a  hot  coal,  tluor  »|>ar  exhi- 
bits a  phosphorescent  light)  which  is  blue,  green,  purple,  or 
yellow ;  when  thrown  in  mesa  into  the  flie^  it  diHUipitslM 
Tlie  massive  varietias  are  nodular  or  anofphooa:  til•stn^■ 
ture  of  the  f  rnier  is  large  fibrous,  or  columnar,  with  diver- 
gent fibres:  I  be  striK  ture  of  the  amorphous  variety  i»  CTTstil- 
hue,  icranular,  earthy,  compact,  and  occasionally  slraipblQr 
curved  laminar;  (he  crystallixed  varieties  are  more  roniina* 
in  Cornwall  and  the  west  of  England,  the  massive  in  Ikr- 
'  byshiM and  the  north  of  Sn^^d.  Uoecvain  many  ptoms 
'  on  the  Continent  also. 

Fluor  spar  is,  strictly  spea^ing^  to  be  aa  a 

>  fluoride  of  calcium,  composed  of 

OnecquMlMitof  fluoriiM  ...  If 
Oneequtvalenfof  eakinm  ...  30 

Equivalent  38 

i  ^  The  blue  and  variegated  fluor  spar  of  Derbysb  ire  is  tunsi 
bto  various  ornamental  forms,  candlesticks.  &c. ;  that  4l 
Ckiriiwall  is  used  as  a  flux  in  tl<c  rtluction  of  copper  OtU. 
FLUORIC  ACID.    [IlYDKOFLUORic  Acid-] 
FLUORINK,  a  substance  which,  though  lone  known  11 
combination  with  other  bodies,  has  been  only  lately  pnwaral 
in  an  insulated  state,  if  indeed  aa  mueh  m  tUa  «na  beaaii 
and  its  properties  in  n  tKUtntm  stale  are  ogBaa^MBl^ 
very  imperfectly  known.  It  was  flrat  obtained,  er  at  aav 
rnto  upposed  to  be  obtained,  in  a  -ip-iratc  form  by  Baiii 
mout,  by  passing  fluorboric  aad  over  deutoxide  of  1cm. 
hMlid  U  lediiMB'  dm  pa  wna  neaimd  in  a  dnr  wmk 
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Hi  has  aiiioe  employed  a  mixture  of  aulpbuiie  add,  paroxide 
iifiMiiUMMw.  wmI  fliMrida  of  ealetan ;  and  altltough  the 

pn^iuet  is  mixed  with  hydrofluoric  and  fluosilicic  acid  leases, 
their  presence  <li(l  not  prevent  some  of  the  properties  of 
tfuorinc  frem  beirip  obsorved.  The  rationale  of  this  opera- 
tton  is  eridcntlv  similar  to  that  of  obtainini^  dilorine  from 
diloride  of  sodium;  the  calcium  of  tho  fluoride  takes 
njBHi  fhxn  the  poraxide  of  manganese,  and  the  fluorine  in 
•etmeintlioalaatiettate.  It  appears  to  be  a  gas  of  a  yel- 
lowi>h  bmwn  rolour;  its  odour  resembles  that  of  a  mixture 
of  rhlcirine  and  b'lrnt  sugar,  and,  like  chlorine,  it  haa  the 
piiWi'r  I  t"  ilr,in)\inj^  colour:  it  does  not  art  upon  glass. 
Him  experiments  havu  b««n  confirmed  b}  the  more  recent 
results  of  Messrs.  Knox.  Like  chlorine  and  oxyi^n,  it  ap- 
BMisto  hava'a  ponrarAil  affinity  for  matallie  booies  and  for 
ardro^ :  With  this  latter  it  lorma  liTdroAuorie  acid. 

The  compound!;  which  contain  fluorine,  when  they  do 
not  possesM  acjd  properties,  arc  termctly&onVfe*  ,*  thus,  as 
already  nientionen,  the  fluorspar,  so  well  known  in  Derby- 
<!i;re,  is  termed  chemically ^jWfA* '^/'ra/rfrm;.  Tho  pqui- 
aleiit  or  combining  weight  of  fluorine  is  ;i  subject  on  which 
chemists  dUfer,  Dr.  Thomson  making  it  la,  while  Berzelius 
nmtulers  it  aa  only  9'S7. 

FLUOSILICIC  ACID  is  prepared  by  mixing  etjual  quan- 
titie«  of  fluoride  of  calcnun  mi  uVmi  with  three  times  their 
weijjht  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  retort ;  on  tl  .-  ;ipplica!ion  of  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat  action  takes  place  ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  u\)  lien  of  the  silica  is  transferred  to  the  calcium 
of  tha  finoride  and  convarti  it  into  lima,  vhieb  combining 
trifb  ibe  anlphnrie  add  ftntas  aolphate  of  Ifanc,  while  the 
fluorine  and  silicium  set  free  combine  to  form  fluosilicic 
arid,  which  rises  in  tho  gaseouH  state,  and  Ls  to  be  received 
n  very  dn.'  air  jars  filled  with  and  inverted  in  merc\iry. 

Th«  ga»  thuH  obtained  is  colourless,  itj>  odour  is  peculiar, 
suffocating,  and  acid,  and  it  Aimcs  on  coming  into  contact 
vttb  the  moisture  of  the  air,  but  much  less  so  than  fliio- 
Vneacid  gas.  Its  specific  gravity,  according  to  Dr.  I>a%7, 
is  3  SOO,  while  Dumas  makes  3  574.  It  sufTors  no  change 
by  exjxisure  to  a  h^h  tempenttire,  and  it  has  not  been 
jqueOed  by  condensation.  Il  i-  ri'i^-  )rbed  and  decomposed 
by  water,  of  which  it  also  decuuipo&csi  a  portion,  and  the 
rt^utts  are  hydrofluoric  acid  and  silica,  from  tho  union  of 
fluorine  with  the  hydlOgMl  of  the  water,  and  the  silicium 
with  the  oxygett. 

When  potassium  is  put  into  this  gas,  it  inflames  and 
bams  at  a  certain  temperature.  When  the  gas  is  passed 
orer  iron  heated  to  whiteness,  there  is  formed  an  extremely 
thin  coating  of  fluoride  of  iron  and  silicium,  and  tho  g&n 
then  passes  without  (Urther  alteration. 

Itdoea  not  decompose  the  alkaline  carbonates  when  dry 
at  egunoa  temperatures,  nor  b  it  ahaothed  by  them,  how- 
enr  kmg  they  may  remain  in  contact;  most  bydrated 
oxides  however  absorb  it  without  the  assistance  of  heat. 
Fluoailicic  acid  coiulensesduubli?  ils  volume  of  ammonia- 
gas,  and  furtus  wuh  U  a  volatile  tiuosilicate,  which  is  a 
»alt  of  no  importance  ;  when  it  acts  upon  metallic  oxides 
both  are  deoompoaed,  the  results  being  silica  and  metallic 
iluoridfes. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  this  gas  is  decomposed  by 
and  decomposes  water;  the  hydrofluoric  acid  remains  in 
*olutiun  with  a  portion  of  the  silica,  while  another  part  of  it 
»  precipitated  in  the  state  of  hydrate ;  the  solution  is  very 
>our  to  the  taste,  and  reddens  litmus  paper  strongly,  and 
^'scompoaes  alkaline  carbonates  with  efferveaoanoa.  This 
solution  has  been  called  bydroflnoanieio  aeU. 

Flnaaaieic  acid  is  probwi^  oampoaad  nf  i 

OM«qttivalflntof  flmorine  .  .  •  IB  i 
Oiw«q«iv«lr*««f  aOleram    ...  8 

Equivalent       .  26 

FLVSHDiKjr,  or  nlBSINOBN,  a  town  and  fivtifled 

Fort  on  the  south  coast  of  tho  Ts!and  of  Walrheren,  in  the 
province  of  Zealand.  It  is  situated  at  the  nurth  bide  ul'  iha 
Schf  Ide,  the  pa-ssage  of  which  it  defends,  and  lies  in  51"  25' 
N.  lat  and  3"  30'  E.  long..  8  miles  soutli  of  Middelburg, 
&nd  17  miles  north-east  from  Sluis.  The  port  is  formed  by 
t*o  moiea^  which  break  the  ibroo  of  the  aaa,  and  beyond 
these  are  two  caaab  which  enter  the  town,  in  the  interior 
of  which  they  form  two  perfectly-secure  basins;  one  of 
th«m  IS  of  considerable  size,  and  ha>  sufficient  depth  uf 
-  L  *  r  In  receive  the  largest  ships  of  war.  Flushing  came 
.aia  po«M»iun  of  the  French  in  1795,  and  was  much  used 
^  C  No.  CM. 


by  them  as  a  plaoe  o>  rendenoua  fix  their  flaala.  The  bat 
teriea  by  whidi  the  port  ia  delhided  coamumd  to  a  grea 

extent  the  south  entrance  to  the  Schelde.  Tlie  town  la 
well  built,  and  the  jTOpuiation  is  abovu  600(J.  It  was  be 
sieged  in  1mo9  by  the  English  expedition  under  Lord 
Chatham,  well  known  as  the  Walcheren  expedition,  and  was 
taken,  but  eracuatcd  \  ery  shortly  after,  the  port  and  town 
having  been  much  damaf^  by  the  English,  flushing  has 
always  had  much  notoriety  m  the  place  of  resort  of  English 
smugglers. 

FLUSTRA.  [Gellari^a.  vol,  vi..  p.  40 1. J 
FLUTE,  a  well-known  musical  instrument,  the  use  of 
which,  under  different  forms  and  names,  may  be  traced  to 
the  remotest  periods  of  antiquity.  Koatof  the  antient  poets 
ascribe  its  invention  to  no  leaa  penonagea  than  gods  and 
goddaaaea.  Even  the  grave  Fhitareb.  in  hia  dialogue  ntpl 
Movmd}Ct  attributes  it  to  Apollo.  Lucretius,  however,  con- 
tenta  himself  by  deriving  its  origin  from  the  breathing  of 
western  winds  over  certain  reed.s,  and  thus,  he  tells  us,  was 
suggested  to  man  the  rural  ])ipe,  a  simple  tube,  which  the 
ingenuity  of  later  ages  has  improved  into  one  of  the  moat 
eU^ant  and  JiMcinating  instruments  that  art  can  boaat 
The  word  is  aaid  to  be  derived  ftnm  the  Latin  Rate  (lam> 
prey),  a  kind  of  eel  which  has  seven  holes  lengthways  in 
its  side,  and  when  extended  resembles  a  very  narrow  llute. 

The  antient  flute  had  some  sort  of  mouth-f  iece  ;  u  was 
double  as  well  as  single— that  is,  was  often  composed  of  two 
tubes,  both  played  together,  and  hence  it  has  not  unreason 
ably  been  infened  that  the  enlightened  nati4MU of  antiquitj 
ponaaaed  aome  knowle<lge  of  harmony.  There  is  a  igute 
of  an  antient  flute-vUiycr.  or  of  Pan,  in  the  Townley  Gal- 
lery of  the  British  Museum  (Lib.  of  Entertaining  Know- 
ledge. Totmley  GaUfn/.  v  il  i.,  p  i  s!»).  The  flute  was 
almost  universally  emiilu)ed  by  tiio  Greeks,  Romans,  &c.| 
not  only  in  their  temples,  theatres,  social  entertainmentlt 
and  armies,  but  also  in  their  funeral  eerenonica.  It  even 
may  be  said  to  have  accompanied  their  pnblie  oratioaa, 
having  frequently  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  keep 
ing  thie  voice  up  to  a  proper  pitch.  From  the  custom  of 
intriHluciiifx  it  in  the  last  effaces  for  the  dead  aro<c  the 
saying.  Jam  heel  ad  Ubictnes  tnittaa  (fou  may  now  send  for 
the  tluie-players).  when  any  one  waa  tfi  artiado  martu—m 
the  last  agonies. 

Of  the  old  English  flute — ^for  the  Invention  whereof 
Mersenne  emaeoaaly  gives  this  country  the  credit— wo 
will  save  few  words,  ft  was  not  unfrequently  .ailed  the 
Flutr  it  Itfic.  from  the  resemblance  of  the  mmitli-piece  to 
the  beak  of  a  bird,  Tliis  mouth-picre  was  at  the  upper 
and  wider  enrl,  and  the  instrument  was  held  in  the  manner 
of  the  oIkh-  :inil  clarinet  It  had  seven  finger-holes,  no 
keys,  and  was  commonly  adaptail  either  to  the  scale  of  C 
or  F.  Tlie  FhU*  d  Aee  waa  gfadnaUy  anparaadcd  by  thai 
now  in  use.  which  long  was  known  aa  the  German  Flute — 
the  Flute  Traversiere.  or  horiiontal,  Tlii-.  at  first  pimple 
in  construction,  limited  in  means,  m  leiij^tb  about  a  tout 
and  a  half,  and  liuving  onK  one  kev,  has  In  flegrees  betn 
extended  to  twenty-seven  inches,  occasionally  more,  and  has 
sometimes  as  many  as  a  dijzcn  keys,  seldom  ie^^  than  six ; 
so  that  every  kind  of  music,  however  ehiomatic,  within  its 
compass,  and  adapted  to  tiie  nature  of  a  tube,  may  now  be 
cxecuttN!  1  :his  instrument.  It  is  formed  of  any  Kind  of 
bard  woimI,  ^l  ivorv',  and  even  of  glass,  and  is  divided  into 
four  joints.  The  scale  of  llu-  concert  flute  IS  fkoDl  C  balow 
the  treble  staff  to  C  in  tlie  altissimo 

-P- 


Some  flutes  are  made  to  go  four  notes  iowat*  and  ar 
adroit  player      laneh  the  S I  in  altiaiiM}  — 
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The  high  note*  of  the  tlute  are  vary  effticuve  id  tbe  or- 
ehMVra,  but  its  best,  its  expreMive  tones,  arc  tboce  between 
tba  low  C  Md  G  in  alt,  ooniptisiiig  twelve  dUttonw  dcgroaiit 
and  all  tfie  tntetniediata  wndtonM.  PiBifannete  on  the 
flute,  however,  like  those  on  most  other  iiiHtrunient-i.  now 
strive  to  astonish  rather  than  pleasu  their  auditors.  Ta.sle 
less,  8c-uscless  e.xeciitiun  is  an-prc\'ailing,  I  i  ;  which  tlie 
Rneat  majonty  of  bearcra  most  willingly  admit,  atid  much 
deplore,  while  they  ucvertheless  encourage  the  debasement 
of  one  of  ^  moat  delightful  of  art»  by  pntientlj  liatening 
to,  end  often  apiilmding,  that  which  at  beet  only  exeites 
some  littlo  wonder,  never  affords  heart-felt  pleasure,  and 
most  Guuiiiioiily  is  the  source  of  dissatisfaction,  if  not  of  a 
feeling  neatly  all.:  1  i  m  lisgust. 

The  OcTAVK  FLUTg  (called  al.so  the  Hauto  Picado, 
OUaoino,  and  Flautino,  in  orchestral  scores)  is  a  suiall  in- 
BtiUDNUt  an  ocuve  higher  than  the  common  (lute ;  it  is 
ehrill  and  piercing,  and  onW  deurabto  in  the  fullest  instru- 
mental  mune.  and  in  military  banda.  The  beet  of  these 
are  provided  with  four  keys. 

Flute  ^'TOP,  on  the  organ,  is  a  rans^c  of  woodt-n  pipes, 
tuned  lu  uniMn  with  tlie  diapason,  and  generally  proves  a 
most  successful  imitation  or  tlie  inatnunent  vnenee  its 
name  is  derived. 
FLUTE,  FLUTINGS.  [Column.] 
FLUX,  in  ebemiatiy  and  melaUuigy,  is  any  subttanoe 
itroployed  to  auiat  the  reduction  of  ores  or  metalh'c  com- 
pounds to  their  metallic  stale.  In  hraclting  the  argillaceous 
iron  ore  of  this  country,  wliiph  is  a  mixture  of  carbunate  of 
iron,  alumina,  and  silica,  the  l!i..v  employed  is  limestone,  in 
such  prouoriions  as  will  form  a  slag  that  melt.<  oasily, 
■oae  to  allow  the  fused  iron  to  aink  twough  iL  When  the 
]iH»p«Ktioi»  of  limeatmin  has  bem  MOMrly  ac^usted,  the 
•Tag  baa  tbo  apMannce  of  great  notUe-glass ;  when,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  slag  is  opaque  and  UlM^  it  la  n  aigntbat 
a  good  mi.xiure  has  nut  been  made. 

When  copper  ores  are  ditBcult  to  melt,  fluor  spar  ii  added 
as  a  flux,  wlucb  appears  to  promote  the  qieiation. 

Tbo  fluifls  nam  nw  of  m  aasm  and  in  chemical  ope- 
rwtiooa  f«nr  gnailr  eooofding  totbo  natUM  of  tbo  metal  to 
be  Tedueed  and  tnat  of  tbe  evbitanees  combined  vitb  it 
[Assaying] 

We  shall  mention  a  few  of  the  iiioic  uupurtant  llu.xcs 
employed. 

Black  Jbix  is  made  by  mixing  one  part  of  powdered  nitre 
with  two  parte  of  povdered  aigol,  which  is  the  commeicial 
name  kit  impure  onam  of  tartar,  or  bitartnte  of  potaab ; 
tbia  mixture  it  to  be  gradually  thrown  into  a  ied*liot 
earthen  Crudble  so  as  to  deflagrate  it,  taking  caio  not  to 
make  the  beat  so  high  as  to  fu.M.-  the  mixture. 

In  this  case  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitre  is  decomposed,  it!< 
oxygen  acts  upon  the  carbon  of  the  tartaric  acid,  carbonic 
ai  id  lb  fiirrawl,  ajid  this  uniting  with  the  potash  hoth  of  the 
nitre  and  bitartrate  is  eonvertod  into  carbonate  of  poUsh ; 
the  whole  oftbe  carbon  of  the  twrtarie  acid  is  not  however 
no  aeted  upon,  and  the  esceaa  lemains  tnixed  with  the  car- 
botiate  of  potaiih  in  the  state  of  finely-divided  charcoal. 
This  flux  should  be  immediately  reduced  to  powder  and 
k.  |)t  ill  a  \rell-8topped  bottle,  otbetwise  it  will  become  damp 
hy  the  absorption  of  mobture.  to  whieh  the  carbonate  of 
]iulasb  IS  subject. 

This  flux  IS  doubly  useful ;  the  carbonate  of  potash  com- 
bines with  the  earthy  parte  of  tbe  ore^  anch  aa  ailica  and 
alumina,  whOe  tbe  ditmni  aniteo  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
metallic  oxides,  nn'l  cnrlinir''  acid  being  formed  and  ex- 
])elled,  the  tnetai  la  it-Uut  ed  and  melts.  Tius  fluX  is  espe- 
cially useful  in  the  process  of  detecting  aiMoioiis  Boid  and 
reducing  it  to  ibe  raetaUtc  state. 

lyhiiejiux  is  a  carbonate  of  potash  made  bv  deflagrating 
equal  wekhte  of  nitre  and  bitartrate  of  poteab :  tbo  quan- 
tity of  thii  laat  aalt  being  amaller  than  tlmt  in  bhek  «us. 
there  is  no  excess  of  charcoal  furnished  by  tartaric  acid.  It 
appears  to  possess  therefore  no  ad%'antage  over  common  car- 
bonate of  pota>th.  and  either  of  them  may  bo  ciupluyed  in 
reducing  metallic  chlorides,  such  as  that  of  silver,  to  the 
metallic  state.  White  flux,  or  carbonate  of  potash,  disin- 
tegrates stony  matter,  ae  alumina  and  silica,  aeperatea  acids 
and  sulphur  fipom  metaK  and  disaolvea  many  meteUie 
OKideci  having  however  no  charcoal  in  its  composition,  it 
doee  not  reduce  meCallie  oxides  as  the  black  Jbix  does. 

iirgo/,  already  describe  I  ,5,  an  iuiMire  bitartrate  of  pot- 
aah,  powdered  and  mixad  wiiti  liio  pulverised  substance  to 
••  ninoa4  ii  loiMliBM  ■dvuMgNua^  iiied  m  \  insi 


owing  to  the  intimate  mixture  ti  the  cnareoai  and  polasA 
in  this  flux  a  food  deal  of  potassium  is  evolved,  and  upon 
the  leduoing  pnopeity  of  this  metal  tbe  nductton  of  the 
oxidea  of  other  metau  frequently  depends  to  a  euuaideiaibie 

cxIenL 

Charcrxil  alone  is,  in  the  cas<.'  of  pure  oxides,  souit  Uuit.-* 
employed  »s  a  tlux ;  thus  a  crucible  lined  \»i;h  charcual  ut 
uiteful  fur  tbe  reduction  of  oxtde  of  iron,  or  the  oxide  may 
be  mixed  with  charcoal. 

There  are  aoDM  bodies  which  ore  «V«ll  moK  ofiicieut  than 
diareoat  in  certain  oaiM^  tuch  ea  wax.  fet,  cit  tar,  and  pitdu 
and  c:'ini,  sugar,  or  starch  ;  these  may  be  intimately  mixed 
with  the  substance  to  bu  reduced,  and  they  not  only  contain 
carbon  in  a  form  which  i.s  readily  dovolopcd,  but  alto 
liydrogen,  which  is  Ukely  to  assist  in  the  separation  of  the 
oxygen  from  metallic  oxides. 

tiint  gia*$  is  sometimes,  bat  improperly,  uaed  as  a  flnx, 
fer  it  eontaine  much  lead  that  may  greatly  uterfinw  with 
the  results  produced. 

Green  bottle-glatt  has  also  been  used  for  this  purpose, 
but  it  is  objectionable  on  account  of  ii-  ■  :ii.i.iiing  injru 
and  it  even  vields  traces  of  siiicium  and  alumuium  to  i:ud 
winch  was  pure  before  l>eing  heated  with  it 

FLUXIONS,  FLUENTS.  METHOD,  NOTATIOX, 
AND  SARLY  HISTORY  The  method  of 
amnmea  s  dirttoet  conception  of  velocity,  both  in  the 
of  a  unifbrm  and  variable  motion.  It  Ktrther  extendt  tidi 
notion  of  velocity  r  i  n.  f  increase,  derived  from  tbe  ooo- 
Kideration  of  a  mo\aig  pmnt  to  all  species  of  mai^itudesk 
and  even  to  e.xpressions  which  are  purely  numerical,  us  ilse 
formula)  of  algebra.  If  one  magnitude  depend  on  aoother 
for  its  ^'alue,  so  that  a  change  in  the  first  produces  ft  ttrtiy 
in  tbo  aeoond,  and  if  tbe  finA  be  imaginea  to  inenam  atn 
unilbrm  and  given  rate,  then  tbe  aeeond  will  ntio  in  mew 
or  decrease,  hut  not  at  a  unif  urni  Ti'<  ,  unl'-.;  the  s^mr,'! 
tnaijniiude  y  be  determined  Irom  ihc  lifbl  t  bj  an  equ^tij:i 
of  the  first  deforce,  axiAy±c- 0.  Hut  the  rate  at  which 
y  increases,  though  varying  with  the  values  of  x,  con  in  ail 
catei  be  determined ;  and,  supposing  i;  to  b*  the ' 
with  which  increases,  and  y  that  of  y,nt 
always  be  produced  of  the  form 

.  _  I  a  funetioa  of  :t  and  y,  depending  on  i 
y~\  the  equation  which  connects  them  f 
In  this  case  yand  x  were  colled  by  Newton  Jkm»g 
quantitieak  and  jr  and  jf  were  caUed  Ihtk  flazioim:  cod- 

Tersely  y  and  x  were  called  the  Jtucnis  of  y  and  jr.  Th.\^' 
when  y=x*  it  may  be  shown  that  ys3z*ji;,  and  if  x  =  10 
j^s  900 tr,  or  if  tbe  number  be  inereesinp  eontinuondy,  dwr 

the  incre.ising  number  being  10,  its  ruhr  i-;  inrrtrajiing  7t( 
limes  as  fast  as  itself.  Thus  while  a  number  chanires  frua 
10  to  10  01,  its  cube  changes  from  1000  to  1  Ol)3-L'O3001, 
and  3  003001  is  300-3001  times  as  great  as  01.  That  tha 
is  not  exactly  300  arises  from  the  rate  of  increase  of  x*  ooc 
being  uniform  when  that  of  «  ia  unilbrm.  [VnocifT.I 
The  velocity  of  y  being  TartabK  tnay  ilsdf  be 
as  having  a  rate  of  change.  Thus,  if  the  velocity  of  a  bodi 
increase  uniformly,  the  whole  velocity  gained  in  a  teeoei 
may  be  called  the  velocity  of  the  velocii),  or  the  fluxioo  of 
the  fluxion.    Thus  if  x  increaao  uniformly,  the  velocity  of 

X  is  nothing,  or  (  i  )  =  0,  but  if  y=j*  then  (  y  )  =  6x  J*. 
Newton  denoted  these  second  lluxioiis  by  y  and  |a  a 
similar  way  iiMf:;ht  V  determined  the  velocity  of  y,  den">d 

by  if,  and  so  i  n  Wa  cannot  find  that  Newton  piopoeed 
any  symbol  for  :lu  a  eat  of  a  iliizion  eioept  theeocHatee 

of  ite  expression ;  thus, 

I  3x*x  I  is  the  fluent  of  3x»x,  or  x». 

He  also,  in  his  treatise  *  De  Quadratura  Cunarum.*  B.-f^ 
to  stand  for  the  fluent  of  z. 

Wo  now  come  to  tbe  history  of  this  discovery,  ati«i  of  th* 
dispute  relative  to  the  right  of  invention.  We  bsw 
already  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  circumstancee  which 
led  to  ih«  publication  of  the  Commebcium  Bfliafouccib 
and  we  ahau  now  add  the  previous  and  •ubaeqneni  oecvr 
renees,  with  eome  quotations  from  authorities. 

The  biographers  of  Newton  state,  that  about  the 
IfiC.l  he  bei;an  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  writi^*  u! 
Descartes  and  W^i  :.?  md  Newtur.  him^.K  te  tifita  that  b» 

invented  the  method  of  aeziet  and  fluxions  in  the  *w 
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to  use  tho  notation  of  fluxions.  Tn  IR'^O  Burrow  eommu- 
Dicated  to  Callins  the  tract  of  Newton,  afterwards  publinhed 
■nier  the  title  of  De  Analyn  per  EquoHonet  numero  ter- 
iwfaomm  n^tot;  of  which  be  afterwardfl  imya,  '  I  am 
glad  ny  ftieod'a  p«per  giTea  fon  w  much  aatUMtum:  fab 
name  u  Mr.  Newton,  a  feUow  of  our  ooUcge,  and  wry 
young  (bein^  but  the  second  year  Master  of  Artsy,  but  of 
an  extraordinarv  and  proficiency  in  these  tliina;s' 

This  tract  contains  a  method  of  series,  and  many  problems 
solved  by  application  of  limits  to  differences  obtained  by 
expansion ;  but  no  direct  method  of  duxions.  It  was 
first  published  in  the  Commercium  Epistolicum.  Various 
letten  of  Newton,  C«dlia%  and  others,  up  to  tlie  b^inning 
of  1676.  state  that  the  flrtt'iiaiiMd  bad  inrented  a  method 
by  which  tangents  could  be  drawn.  &c.,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  freeing  their  equations  from  irrational  ti-rras. 
Among  them  is  a  letter  of  Newton  to  Collins,  dated  Decem- 
ber 10,  1672,  m  which  he  states  the  fhrt  of  bis  discovery, 
with  one  example.  This  letter  the  n>mmittee  [Commkr- 
cmu  Ennoucmt}  umt  to  have  *oee»  aaot  to  Leibntu, 
bqgt  without  prooC  Laiboiti  deihed  to  have  this  method 
communicated  to  him ;  and  Newton,  at  the  request  uf 
Oldenburj;  and  Collins,  wrote  to  the  former  the  cclcbriiled 
letters  of  .June  13  ami  O  ■  ;»er  ■24,  lf)76.  In  the  first  lie 
states  the  binomial  theorem,  and  various  consequences  of  it 
in  combination  with  his  method,  but  without  giving  any 
infonDation  as  to  that  method.  Leibniti  in  a  reply,  also 
•ddrenad  to  Oldenbu^.  spoalts  in  the  higbaat  terms  of 
what  Newton  had  sent,  ana  requests  further  explanation. 
Newtun,  m  the  second  letter  just  mentioned,  then  explained 
how  he  arri>eil  at  the  binomial  theorem  [Binomial  Theo- 
rem}, and  gives  various  results  of  hU  method.  He  also 
communicated  his  method  of  fluxions  and  fluents  tn  cipher 
(as  was  often  practised  at  the  time),  if  cipher  it  could  bo 
eaUed,  which  had  no  method  by  which  a  could  be  de- 
npbered.  It  eontiated  in  placing  in  alpbabetioal  order  all 
the  letters  in  the  aentenea  aonnnBiaatad.  Tbos  Newton 
gravely  tells  OldenbnrB  that  bb  tnatbad  of  drawing  tan- 

gents  was 

eaccdfT  1.1  (•//  7  I  3  /  0  «  4  o  -iqrr  4.<t  Ot  livx; 
or,  that  if  any  one  could  arrans^o  six  as,  two  et,  one  of,  &c., 
iaU»  a  certain  sentence,  he  would  aee  the  method.  That  sen* 
tenea  WMi  Data  .Aquatione  qooteun^e  floentea  ooantitatm 
mvolvettte  tltixiones  inTantre.  et  two  If  Leibnitz 

rn-il'l  have  taken  a  hint  either  from  the  prr .  i  lin^  letters 
111  ;i.]:habetical  order,  or  (had  he  known  iti  in  their  si^ni- 
Ml  ik;  arrangement,  he  would  have  dcjjer^'cd  as  much  credit 
for  his  »agaeity  m  if  he  made  the  invention  independently. 
We  cannot  find  anytiiin^  m  tho  rest  of  the  letter  which 
aoold  tin  any  lueh  hint;  and  certainly  Newton,  who  abowed 
faimaelf  desitoneto  eoneeal  the  method,  and  knew  that  hia 
letter  was  to  come  under  the  acute  eye  of  Leibnitz,  did  not 
imagine  that  he  had  in  any  part  of  it  betrayed  his  secret. 
This  letter,  of  October  24,  Ifi/ft,  had  not  been  sent  to  Leib- 
nitz, March  5,  1677,  as  Collins  informs  Newton  by  letter  of 
that  date.  So  early  as  June  2 1,  of  the  same  year,  however, 
lioibnitz  had  received  that  letter  and  written  an  answer  to 
Gollins,  in  which,  without  any  deaire  of  oonoealment,  he 

Slaina  the  prinotplei  notation*  and  oae  of  hia  differential 
m\\Mt  tbia  letter  was  pnbliabed  in  the  *  Commercium 
Epistolicum.*  It  is  of  this  correspondence  tliat  Newton 
wrote  the  celebrated  scholium  ;  of  which,  as  ve  shall  Mf,  he 
was  afterwui  ui  ik  enough,  first,  to  deny  the  plain  and 
obvious  meaning,  and  secondly,  to  omit  it  entirely  from  the 
third  edition  of  the  '  Principia.  This  scholium*,  very  liter- 
ally tianalated,  ia  at  IhUowo  (book  ii.  prop^  7,  lebolinm). 

A.D.  1 687.  *  In  lettera  wbieh  went  between  me  and  diat 
TTiont  cxrcllcnt  geometer,  G.  O.  I>}ibnitz.  ten  years  ago, 
when  1  signilied  that  1  was  m  the  knowledge  of  a  methud 
of  determining  maxima  and  minima,  of  drawing  tangents, 
and  the  like,  and  when  1  concealed  it  in  transposed  letters 
involving  this  sentence  (Data  equatione,  &c.,  above  cited), 
that  most  distinguished  man  wrote  back  tliat  be  had  alao 
fUlen  npon  a  method  of  tiie  lame  kind,  and  oommnniieatad 
on  method,  which  hardly  dtlTafad  ftam  mine,  enoapt  in  U* 
fbrms  of  words  and  symbols.* 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  give  Newton's  subsequent 
explanation,  given  in  the  year  1716.  taken  from  hia  re- 
narka  mi  Lnbniti^  kttar  to  Grali  of  April »,  171C,  pub- 

*  la  tkaariids  Camissnuii  Bpicrotimi  w»  have  lopfioMd  thai  com. 
mittm  took  *•  imMIm  of  eomMpondroec.  Th*  troth  i*.  llial  from  Nevlon't 
rxpmtwD*  we  ulirivt  InsgtoM  Im  lafelHA  M  tMM  4tntt  vKlmtmrnimu* 
.h  N         I  :  ■  .-n  hbm aad Is<bstWi,sa6<wt la flWi Mm  imUk  wso 


lished  in  UlS  m  dm  appmilix  io  laipfaiMi^ '  nitoiy  an 

Fluxions.* 

'  He  pretends  that  in  my  book  of  principles  I  allowen 
him  the  invention  of  the  calculus  differentiaUa,  indBpead* 
ently  of  my  own {  aoid  th^  to  attribute  this  invention  to 

myself  is  contrary  to  my  knowledge  there  avowed.  But  n 
the  paragraph  there  referred  unto  I  do  not  find  one  word 

to  this  purp:i-e.  f>n  the  contrary.  1  there  represent  tttot  I 
sent  notice  ot  ui)  method  to  Mr.  Leibnitz  before  ha  sent 
notice  of  his  method  to  me :  and  loft  him  to  make  it  appear 
that  he  had  found  his  method  before  the  date  of  my  letter; 
that  is,  eight  months*  at  the  least  before  the  date  of  bia 
own*  And,  by  refhtring  to  the  lettem  which  passed  between 
Mr.  Leibnits  and  me  teft  yean  belbre,  I  left  the  reader  to 
consult  theso  Ictterst  and  interpret  the  paragraph  thereby. 
For  by  tho«e  letters  he  would  see  that  I  wrote  a  tract  on 
that  method  and  the  metiiod  of  series  together,  five  years 
before  the  writing  of  these  letters;  that  ia,  in  the  year  1671. 
And  these  hints  were  as  much  as  was  proper  in  that  abort 
paragrqib,  it  being  besidea  tfae  deaisn  of  that  book  to  enter 
mto  disputee  about  these  matien.* 

Nothing  material  pn>s8d  till  1684,  in  which  year  Leibnitz 
gave  his  first  paper  on  the  Differential  Calculuit  in  the 
I>cip7.ig  Acts.  In  lfi87  the  Principia  was  published  bv  Ni- 
ton ;  and  Leibnitz  continued  to  give  papers  on  the  subject  of 
his  new  Calculus.  The  Bernoullis  began  to  cultivate  the  sub- 
ject about  the  year  1691.  and  aa  they  were  on  terma  of  eor- 
raapondenee  with  Leibnils,  he  waa  the  ieuica  from  whence 
they  drew.and  to  which  tbev  returned, additional  idea.^  on  the 
subject.  The  Marquis  De  L^Hdpital  was  employed  in  writing 
his  elementary  treatise  (the  fLrst  written),  winch  was  pub 
lished  in  1696.  All  these  considered  Leibnits  as  their  chief 
and  the  consequence  was  that  Dr.  WuJlia  informs  Newton, 
by  letter  of  April  10,  1695.  that  '  ho  had  heard  that  his  no- 
tions of  flmcions  passed  in  Holland  with  great  applause  by 
the  name  of  Leibnitz's  Calculus  Differeotialis.  Accoco- 
ingly  Wallis,  who  had  just  completed  printing  the  first  vo- 
lume of  his  works  (the  third,  wnich  contains  Newton's  let- 
ters to  Oldenburg,  having  been  previously  printed)  insert«»d 
in  the  preface,  a.  rr.i  on  for  not  mentioning  the  Diffe- 
rential Calculus,  that  it  wa-;  Newton's  meihod  of  fluxions 
which  had  been  communi  uIl  I  to  Leibnitz  in  the  Olden- 
bttCB  JLettera.  A  review  of  WaUis'a  worka,  in  the*Aiato 
Bniaitomm,  or  Leipzig  .4cts,'  for  1690,  remindi  the  veadet 
of  Newton's  own  admi.ssion  above '  iti  l  On  this  Newton 
(Ruphson,  supplement  above  cited)  tliii  irks,  'Whether Mi. 
Leibnitz  invented  it  after  me,  or  hud  it  1;  »ni  me,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  no  coiuiequoDce.  for  liecond  inventors  have  do 
right.' 

lu  1699  Fatio  de  Dufllior.  a  Genevese,  settled  in  Eng- 
land, itatod  in  a  mathematical  work  his  conviction  that 
Newton  was  the  first  inventor,  adding  that  he  loft  it  to 
those  who  had  seen  the  manuscripts  and  letters  to  say  who 
ther  Leibnitz  borrowed  from  Newton.  This  was  the  flrs; 
distinct  suspicion  of  plagiarism ;  and  Leibnitz,  who  had 
never  contested  the  priority  of  Newton's  discovery,  and  who 
appeared  to  be  quite  satisfied  by  Newton's  admission,  now 
appears,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  cutitrovcrsy.  In  a  reply 
to  DuiUier  (Leipiig  Acta,  1700)  after  calling  attention  to 
Newtonii  arbolium,  be  deelareatbat  when  he  published  his 
method,  in  1684,  he  knew  nothing  more  of  any  method  of 
Newton,  except  that  the  latter  had  written  to  him  that  he 
could  dispense  with  the  removal  of  irrational  terms  •  and 
that,  though  on  the  pubhcatbn  of  the  Principia  he  became 
aware  how  much  further  its  author  had  pubed  his  dis- 
ooveriea»  he  did  not  kniw  that  Newton  noHBiMd  a  Caleu- 
ki»  Cor  or^anixed  method)  like  the  Diibrential,  tiU  the 
publication  of  Wallis's  preface. 

The  '  Quadrature  of  Curves'  was  published  by  Newton  in 
I704  atthcendofhis6pti  s.  It  i  ontains  a  formal  eacposition 
(the  flriit  published)  of  the  method  and  notation  of  fluxions. 
Since  so  great  a  stress  was  laid  by  the  parties  to  the  quarrel 
on  the  introduction  of  apeeifie  notation,  we  may  remark  that 
Newton  hunaelf  didnot  very  aoon  adopt  such  a  course.  He 
says  that  in  1666  he  '  sometimes  used  a  letter  with  one 
prick  fbr  quantities  involving  first  fluxions  ;  and  the  *nme 

aua:iilty  with  t  v  i-  ri  ks  for  quantities  involving  second 
u,\ion3.'    Even  so  iaie  as  1G87  he  does  not  (in  the  Prin- 
cipia) give  any  notation  for  the  momenta  to  which  ho  hatl 

Siven  a  name,  and  (though  not  laying  any  stress  on  it)  we 
oubt  whothor  Mawtan  would  avar  nama  untamatiaai^  kit 
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aotatioa  if  h»  had  sot  seen  the  letter  of  Leibnits  rafcned 

to  in  the  scholium. 

A  review  uf  the  above  work  ap|>eared  in  the  '  Leipzig 
Acts,*  Januar)-,  1705,  in  which,  after  stating  that  the  Dif- 
ferential Calcutiu  had  been  explained  in  that  work  by 
Leihnitz,  its  inventor,  and  further  by  the  Bemoullis  and 
De  L*H6pital.  tbe  author  iproeeedA  lu  foUowi:  '  Instead 
of  the  Leibnitian  differences  Newton  applies  and  always 
has  applied  fcullii^ft  scnipcriim-  ai!hibuit)  fluxions,  which 
are  quani  prarimc  as  the  im-reTiieiits  of  flowing  quantities 
generated  iii  infinitely  sinall  tunes,  and  ha.s  u.*ed  them  witli 
elegance  both  in  his  Prtncipia  and  m  subsequent  writing, 
just  as  (quemadniodum  et)  Fabri  in  hissynuii>is  has  sub- 
stituted Uubstituit)  motion  for  the  method  of  Cavalieri.' 
This  «as  considered  by  Ncwton*s  fKends  as  an  imputstkm 
of  plagiarism  on  their  chief;  but  such  a  ron-^tnirtion  was 
always  strenuously  resisted  by  Leibnitz.  On  tlie  one  hand 
it  was  declared  I liat  Newton  was  represented  in  tlie  same 
Hght  with  n^gard  to  Leibnitx  as  Fabri  to  Cavahcri,  by  the 
fofcc  of  '  quemadmodum  et:*  on  the  Othtr  it  was  replied 
that  the  distiuction  between  w&yanH  invention  and  bor- 
rowing was  preeerved  in  ndhibmt  and  nAttitttit  We  ate 
inclined  to  suspect  that  the  ineariing  of  the  writer  was  not 
very  fair.  Be  this  a:iil  may,  the  preeeding  scutcm  e  called 
forth  the  assertion  of  KeiU  (Phil.  Trans.,  1708).  that  Leib- 
nitz had  iitaerted  Newton'^  method,  changing  its  name  and 
noUition»  in  the  Leipzig  Acts.  The  article  Coumsciux 
EnsfOUCOM  taktts  up  the  hiatorv  at  this  point. 

The '  Coramereium  Eputolteam^  (which  was  not  published 
fcr  sah',  tlic  few  copies  printed  being  distributed  as  presents) 
did  not  reach  Leibtntz,  wliu  was  at  Vienna,  for  a  consider- 
able time.  In  the  mean  while  he  wrote  to  John  Bernoulli 
(who  had  received  his  copy)  lor  his  opinion  of  the  work. 
This  the  latter  ^ave,  first  in  a  letter  to  Leibnitz,  and  after- 
wards (as  Leibnitx  asserts)  in  an  anonymous  tract  pubiiabed 
n  July,  1713.  But*  as  in  this  tract  the  author  speaks  in 
'flTnplimcntary  terms  of  John  Bernoulli,  it  has  been  sup- 
jusi-d  that  at  least  it  was  edited  by  some  one  else.  Tins 
'ettcr  is  decidedly  as  unfair  towards  Newton  as  the  friends 
}(4lie  latter  had  been  towards  Li^ibnitz ;  it  asserts  the  me- 
Jiod  of  fluxions  to  be  a  plagiarism  from  the  Differential  Cal- 
*.h1us.  KeiU  printed  a  reply,  and  Newton  and  Leibnitx  then 
appear  as  motual  accuaen,  in  leltecs  (o  Hr.  Cbamherlavne. 
Nothing  remarkable  arose  out  of  this  correspondence,  which 
terminated  in  the  announcement  of  Leibnitz  that  he  also 
would  prepare  a  Cornmereium  Epistolicum.  About  Decem- 
lier,  1715,  Leibnitz  re-oiHtned  the  matter  in  a  lett«r  to  the 
Abb6  .\ntoni()  Conti  of  Venice,  then  on  a  vi-it  to  Eiipland. 
He  there  com]>laiits  of  the  treatment  he  had  received,  and 
•Itaefca  the  Newtonian  philosophy  in  general.  Newton 
wrote  n  Nply»  February  26, 17  U-IC,  in  whiBh  he  veiymiicb 
dwells  on  previous  admissions  made  by  Lefbnitz.  The  latter, 
in  a  third  letter  to  C!ont  i,  April  9, 1 7 16,  avows  that  he  always 
believed  Newton  upon  his  word,  but  that,  seeing  hiui  connive 
at  accnsatioiis  «lii<  h  he  must  lia\e  known  to  be  false,  it 
wiLs  natural  that  he  (Leibnitie}  sliould  begin  to  doubt.  New- 
ton is  also  reminded  that  he  had  made  some  admissions  in 
fiivour  of  Leibnitx  (in  tbe  scholium)  which  he  was  now  de- 
shons  of  disavowing  Thiii  letter  was  not  sent  directly  to 
C^nti,  but  first  to  Paris,  that  it  might  be  there  se<i'.  m  ' 
copied  by  a  friend:  on  which  Newton  'refused  to  send  an\ 
itiiswcr.  considering  it  as  an  insult  that  Leibnitz,  though 
he  complained  of  suppressions  in  the  (x)inmeiciuiu  Epis- 
tolicum, should  take  means  to  preserve  evidence  to  the 
whole  of  his  letteis.  But  Newton  circulated  aooe  remarks 
among  his  fKends,  which  be  published  immediately  on 
hearing  of  the  death  of  I.eibni!?,  \  amber  N.  171G.  It 
is  in  this  last  paper  that  the  remarkable  sentence  occurs 
Mhich  wc  liavec|Uot«d  above  in  connexion  wiih  tlie  scliolmm 
nieh  it  disavows.  Raphson's  '  History  of  Fluxions'  being 
then  ready  for  publication  (its  till»-pMB  bears  1716)^  or  per- 
haps puUishod,  the  Conti  conwpeiidiiiMW  was  aDBsxiea  as 
lu  a  kupidenmt 

Tlie  l>istor>'  of  iho  controversy  ends  witli  the  death  of 
Leibnitz,  and  wo  shall  conclude  this  arliclu  with  a  few 
additional  cjuotations  and  facts  which  bear  upon  the  subject. 

1.  The  second  letter  ul  Ketll  (May  24,  1711),  [UoM- 
HaRCiuu  EpiirroLicuH]  on  which  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
sequent dispute  aioM,  was  in  substanoe  the  statement  «f 
Newton  himself.  In  the  nunutes  of  the  Royal  Soeicty. 
April  &,  171 1,  it  is  stated  that '  the  president  gave  a  short 
Bi  of  Uw  matlor,  with  the  particular  time  of  his  first 
h»  ittvantioiik  ntaniB  to 


letters  pvibUdted  by  Dr.  Wallii:  tnNm  vhh&  Mr.  KeiU  «m 

desired  to  draw  up  an  account  of  the  matter  in  dispute,  anj 
set  it  i>i  a  just  Ugbt.'  The  letter  in  question  was  the  coa- 
sequeiice,  which  was  md  at  the  meeting  of  th»  84th  e 
May  (its  date). 

2.  The  committee  eonaisted  of  Dr.  Arbuihnot,  Mr.  HiQ 
Dr.  Hallev,  Mr.  JonM,  Ifr. Itachin,  and  Mr.  Burnet.  TUi 
is  what  Newton  calls  'a  numerous  committee  uf  geutlenuo 
of  several  nations.'  The  names  of  the  committee  wwe  not 
published  with  the  Ckjmaiercium  Epistolicum. 

.!.  So  far  fn>m  the  committee  considering  them»ehes 
in  any  Judicial  capacity,  it  appears,  from  a  letter  of  Bunut 
above-named  to  John  Bernoulli  (which  the  lattW  aeot  la 
Leibnitx,  and  the  extract  is  in  the  published  f  nmMpniidime 
of  the  two),  that  the  Roya.  Boeiety  was  busy  ptoYiiif  br 
original  letters  that  I^oibnitz  might  have  seen  the  OMdu 
of  tlu.vions  in  the  correspondence  of  Oldenburg,  &c 

There  wa.s  throutihout  the  whole  dispute  a  confusion  be- 
tween the  knowledge  of  fluxions  or  differentiab  and  that 
of  a  calculus  of  fluxions  or  differentials,  that  is,  a  digester! 
method  with  general  nilea.  If  the  dispute  could  be  revivei 
at  the  present  time,  it  would  he  en  entirdy  Hiflbteni 
ground<i-  but  of  course,  in  describing  the  controversy  a«  it 
existed.  We  nei-d  only  consider  those  points  which  were  put 
in  issue  by  the  parties  themselves. 

FLY,  a  name  applied  almost  iudiscriminat4;ly  tu  all  in- 
sects posseesing  wmgs;  by  many  however  restricted  to  the 
various  species  of  Dipterous  insects,  an  aeoount  of  which  is 
given  under  the  bead  DipntSA. 

FLY-TRAP.  [DioNiBA.] 

FLY-WHEEL.  [Whkkls.] 

FLYING-FISH.  Under  the  hood  Dactyloptkrps  there 
IS  an  account  of  certain  Qying  fishes  bclonginir  to  the  ordrt 
Acanthoptcrvgii :  there  are  however  others  of  a  difftn  :  : 
tribe,  which  have  the  same  appellation,  being  equally  gifted 
with  the  power  of  sustaining  themsdvca  in  the  air  for  a 
certain  length  of  time— wa  allude  to  the  speeaea  of  ihe 
genus  Exooetus. 

Tlie  genus  ExoCfftu  belongs  to  the  AMominal  Malacop 
terygii,  and  forms  part  of  the  famUy  Esocidaj.  The  dtr 
tinguishiiig  characters  are  :— pectoral  fins  nearly  equal  ts 
the  body  in  length  ;  head  flattened  above  and  on  tlie  sides  : 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  furnished  with  a  longitudint; 
soriesof  carinatcd  scales  on  each  side;  dorsal  ftn  |4snd 
above  the  anal;  eyes  Urge;  jaws  furnished  with  sohH 
pointed  teeth. 

The  flying  fislus  when  in  their  own  element  are  cf>t- 
stanlly  harassed  by  \arious  fishes  of  prey,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  their  flightii  are  performed  for  the  purpoae  of  nsrsfiii| 
fkom  these  enemies:  when  in  the  air  however  they  are  •sb' 
j«et  (•  the  attacks  <Mr  vacioua  sfwiss  of  guUs. 

Whether  these  flihes  poaaeas  the  power  of  flying,  in  tk 
true  sense  of  the  term— that  is,  by  beating  the  air  aitii 
their  members,  or  whether  their  large  fins  merely  5rr»r  »5 
paiaciiiites  to  sustain  them  in  the  air  for  a  short  lime.  it:>r 
a  leap  from  the  water,  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained ;  obaerven 
having  given  diflhrent  accounts.  The  latter  is  perbaps  As 
pnva^Uw  opuMoa  of  natnraliat^  and  i»  that  of  tha  ■■• 
recent  (wserven.  *  I  have  ne««r,*  obieiTea  Mr.  Gesifs 
Bennett,  the  author  of 'Wanderings  in  New  South  W»l^r. 
'  been  able  to  see  any  percussiuu  of  the  pectorsl  fia«  dur.;.^ 
flight,  and  the  greatest  length  of  time  that  I  have  s«-«n  ihi> 
volatile  fish  on  the  Jin  has  been  thirty  seconds  by  the  watch, 
and  their  longest  flight  mentioned  by  Captain  HaU  has  beec 
200  yaida^  hut  ha  thinks  that  aubaaquent  observation  has 
extended  the  spaee.  The  most  usual  bei8:bt  of  fligbt,  at 
seen  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  is  fi  oin  t\\  tothrve 
feet ;  but  I  luvo  known  them  come  on  b^aui  hi  a  heisrht  A 
U  feet  and  upwards  ;  and  they  have  been  well  av-eriniMd 
to  come  into  channels  of  a  line-of-battio  ship,  which  is  ro&- 
sidored  as  high  m  20  feet  and  upwards.'  '  But  it  must  not 
be  aupposad  thef  have  the  potear  of  elevating  thcasadvss  ■ 
the  air  after  having  left  their  native  element  •  fbr,  an  waidh 
'■  iiig  thorn.  1  liave  often  seen  them  fall  much  Inflow  the  elevt- 
^  tion  at  which  they  first  rose  from  the  water,  hut  never  a 
any  one  instance  could  1  observe  th.-in  rise  from  the  hetsh: 
at  which  they  Crsi  sprang ;  for  I  regard  the  elevation  tht* 
take  to  depend  on  the  power  of  the  first  apringev  f 
make  on  leaving  their  native  element.' 

Judging  from  the  foregoing  ouolatioti,  «ld 
accounts  which  we  have  perused,  it  would  appear  that  M^a- 
tniug  beyond  tbe  mere  hap  of  the  tish  would  be  requirad  » 
 te  thipMt  hate(ef  Idwao  ft«K>  '  '  ^ 
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ihe-e  fishes  liive  been  »een.  If  they  cannot  lly  (whicn  one 
■,vrij.4  judge  to  be  the  case  upon  examining  the  structure 
and  position  of  the  fins)  it  seeou  probable  that  they  take 
•dvfatage  of  the  wind  at  times,  and  w  a^oit  thair  Ans  that 
Umv  incuiiad  upwaida  hy  it. 

several  intaneea  are  on  raeord  of  llie  appeeiwioe  of  fly- 
ing fl-^lifs  olf  till"  British  i-oast,  but  we  are  not  aware  what 
particular  s^H-eies  thcv  were.  It  is  probable  lliat  both  the 
Exocetui  cxilient  and  the  E.  volilaiu  may  have  made  tlieir 
appearance  in  our  seas ;  these  two  species  being  very  abun- 
dant, the  former  in  the  Meditetranean  &ea  (where  many 
fi«haa  limUar  to  ttaMa  of  our  own  coait  occur)  and  the  latter 
in  tlie  Aflantie  oeMa. 

The  Exncetut  exiliem  has  the  ventral  fins  placed  behind 
the  middle  of  the  body,  and  the  E.  volitant  has  the  vcn- 
trals  (which  arc  much  smaller  than  in  E.  exiliens)  placed 
anterior  to  the  middle  part  of  the  body:  these  two  species 
therefore  arc  easily  distinguished;  ol  tlM  latter  thMO  ka 
figure  in  YarreU'a  Britith  Fithtt. 

The  Amerioan  ant  aibrd  ua  axamplM  of  otlmr  apeoiea  of 
thujnnas. 

FO.  pronounced  by  the  Chinese  FQh,  is  the  name  by 
which  Buddha  is  wnrshipi  od      China.    According;  to  the 
Chinese  authorities  (quoted  in  Dr.  Morrison's  Chinese  Dic- 
tionary (vol.  i.  part  i.  pp.  92,  93),  the  religion  of  Fo  was 
introduced  into  China  in  the  aeventli  year  of  the  reign  of 
the  Kmpeior  Ming,  about  a^Di  59.  Though  the  Qiuwaa 
government  haa  usually  diMMBtenanced,  and  at  some 
periods  persecuted,  the  foUowera  of  Fo,  they  have  always 
been  very  numerous;  yet  Mr.  Davis  remarks*,  in  his  work 
on  the  Chinese  (vol.  ii.  p.  94),  that  *  the  present  ronditioii 
111  China  of  the  religion  of  Fo  is  wry  far  from  tlourishing; 
and  the  extensive  and  niagniAcent  establishments  which 
have  been  founded  in  former  times  are  evidently  in  a  state 
of  dilapidation  and  decay.  It  is  ranly  that  one  meets  with 
any  of  their  nine  or  aeven-storied  pagodas  in  tolerable  repair, 
though  one  or  two  of  these  striking  and  elegant  objects 
occur  in  almost  o\ery  landscape.    Between  Mai;ao  an<l 
(  iinlon  there  are  no  less  than  four  or  five  nine-storied 
pagodas  on  elevuteil  points  by  the  river-side,  and  every  one 
of  them  is  in  a  state  of  ruin.'    Many  interesting  particulars 
leapeoting  the  Buddhist  religion  in  China  are  oanlained  in 
The  CvtSMmm  pfthe  Skammut  or,  tha  tawt  and  Regula- 
tions of  the  Priesthood  of  Buddha  in  China,  Trnmlatrd 
from  the  Chinese  Ori^nal,  trith  Notes  and  lUtutraiims. 
4y  Charles  Fried.  Neumann,  I>jiiduii,  Svo^  1831.  [Buddha.] 
FO-HI,  the  name  of  the  first  emperor  of  China,  is  said 
to  have  been  bom  in  the  province  of  Shensy,  and  to  have 
leicned  8.c.  2952.  Acccwding  to  the  Chinese  historians, 
FoHhi  reelaiBied  the  inhabitants  of  China  from  barbarism, 
established  sociid  order,  instituted  maniage,  and  taught 
them  the  use  of  writing.   Fo>hi  and  his  two  successors 
Shin-noong  and  Hoang-ti,  who  are  usually  termed  the 
'  Three  Emperors,'  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
fabulous  part  of  Chinese  history.   He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  author  of  one  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Chinese^ 
called  '  Y^-king.'   (Du  Halde's  Deuription  de  tEmfin 
tie  la  Chmt,  voL  L  p.  866-269 ;  vol.  ii.>  S44-3»3.) 
FOCKSHAN  or  FOCZANY.  [Ifouj^TiA.] 
FOCUS  (Geometiy).    [BLum.  Hnnaota,  Para- 
hoi,  a.] 

FOCUS  (Optics),  the  point  at  or  near  which  rays  arc 
eoUected  by  a  lens  or  mirror.  Its  distance  from  the  lens  or 
mirror  is  called  Uie  focal  length.   [Lens  ;  Mirror.] 

FO'DIA,  a  genua  of  mollusks  eatablisiied  by  Boac  and 
generally  arranged  by  zoologists  at  the  end  of  the  Simple 
Ascidians,  and  next  to  BipapiUari»i  nor  18  it  hotlar  known 
than  the  last-named  genus. 


Gfmrnr  Chanicter. — Animal  oval,  mammillated,  divided 
tbx-ougliuul  lU  length  by  a  vertical  partition  which  contains 
thy  stoiMeh,  into  two  aneqnal  taM,  opening  at  eaah 


I  tremity  by  an  orifice,  the  upper  one  being  a  little  sunk,  ant! 
irregularly  dentated,  and  the  lower  edged  by  a  ( .rcular 
border  forming  a  kind  of  sucker  (ventouse),  and  serv  ing  t« 
fix  the  animal 

Boac  founded  the  aenui  fton  •  nudlnik  found  on  the 
coasts  of  Nordi  Amema. 

FOEHR  or  FOEHRDF.,  a  Danish  island  off  thonorthem 
cooat  of  the  western  part  of  Schleswig,  about  23  nSles  in 
area  and  98  miles  in  circuit,  has  5  parishes  and  alxiut  500" 
inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into  Ostcrlandfohr,  which  forms 
part  of  Schleswig,  and  contains  the  port  of  Wyk,  54*  43' 
N.  lat,  and  8°  4U'  S.  \aax^  m  ftat  long,  112  ibet  broad, 
and  10  ftet  deep,  whteh  ba  a  bathinff  establidnnent ;  and 
Westerlandfnhr,  which  forms  part  of  North  Jutland  The 
islanders  are  engaged  in  navigation,  fishery,  and  woollen 
stocking  manufactures. 

FOELDVA'R.  [Tolna.] 

FCENTCULUM,  the  genus  to  which  the  common  pot- 
herb  called  fennel  belonj^  It  was  fiinnerly  considered  a 
species  of  Anethum,  but,  smoe  the  remodelling  of  the  natu- 
nl  order  ApiacesB  by  Koch,  it  baa  been  universally  looked 
upon  as  a  aistinct  genus.  Anethum  in  iket  belongs  to  the 
subdivi-inn  Peurrdinrrr,  with  thin  flat  fruit,  while  Fosni- 
culum  forms  part  ol  Seseliriecp,  the  fruit  of  which  is  ti^or- 
ing  or  very  little  comprcsaed,  and  by  no  means  flat. 

In  this  country  we  are  acquainted  with  but  one  sort  of 
fbnnd.  the  F(miculum  vulgcat,  a  biennial  plant  with 
leaves  cut  into  hair-like  segments,  yellow  flowers,  and 
glaucous  stems,  common  on  ehalky  cliffs  in  the  southern 
parts  of  England,  and  everywhere  cultivated  for  the  sake 
of  the  agreeable  aromatic  quality  of  its  leaves.  There  are 
several  others  that  deserve  to  ho  noticed. 

Fomiculum  dulce,  the  Finocchio  dolce  of  the  Italians*  it 
an  annual  sort  which  is  eultivated  in  Itaif  at  chImJ!  with 
us ;  and  its  blanched  stems  are  mid  to  be  tn  eawellut  ve- 
getable, resembling  celery,  but  more  tender  and  delimte, 
with  a  slight  flavour  of  common  fennel.  The  summers  of 
England  are  not  warm  L-nough  to  render  it  possible  to  cul- 
tivate this  successfully. 

Eaniculum  piperitum  is  a  wild  fennel,  occurring  on  dry 
elevated  bills  in  Sioiljr*  where  it  is  called  Fmocchio  (Tatim 
it  is  k  nown  firom  oommon  fennel  by  its  long  slender  stem, 
short  rigid  toavas,  and  very  hot  biting  ftnit 

Frntculum  Panmorium  is  cultivated  in  various  parts  o/ 
Bengal,  under  the  name  of  Panmtihuree,  or  Mudhoorika  m 
Sanscrit.  Its  fruit  has  a  warmish,  very  sweet  taste,  and 
aromatic  smell,  and  is  much  used  by  the  natives  with  tbeir 
betel  and  in  their  curries. 

Finally.  Fosnicultm  eapente  is  a  species  little  known, 
with  a  thick  esculent  aromatic  root,  found  in  the  interior  of 
the  Cmo  of  Good  Hope*  but  about  which  little  is  known. 

FCBTU8,  a  Latin  word  applied  to  the  immature  young 
of  any  animals.  Tliis  term  is  used  in  phvsiology  to  desig- 
nate the  embryo  of  mammiferous  animals,  and  particularly 
of  man.  There  has  been  considerable  eoiif.;aion  in  the 
application  of  the  names  fcstus  and  embryo:  the  newly 
developed  germ  has  been  called  the  emlijfo  during  the  int 
six  of  tttam-gaatation»  «r  pnfRMMf » Md  thin  dttiiai 
the  rrnt  of  its  uterine  hfe  haa  been  denominated  the  ftetua  • 
but  this  distinc  tion  is  entirely  arbitrary.  The  word  embryo 
is  applied  to  the  immature  being,  developed  in  the  ovum  of 
any  animal  alter  impregnation,  and  before  it  is  capable  of 
supporting  an  independent  existence,  and  therefore  is 
equally  applicable  to  oviparous  and  viviparous  animab. 
it  haa  a  mush  mew  eattenaiva  signifimtion  than  fostus, 
which  is  rmtrieted  to  the  embryo  of  vinpaioua  animals  only, 
in  which  the  ovum  afler  impregnation  descends  fVom  the 
ovary  into  a  peculiar  cavity  denominated  the  uterus,  where 
It  iK'coraes  attached  to  the  mother,  and  derives  its  nouriah- 
ment  from  her  till  it  is  sufficiently  perfect  to  exist  sepa- 
rately. In  oviparous  animals,  on  the  eontni]r»  the  germ  • 
when  detaehed  from  the  ovaiy  ia  eemwynd  tuongh  a  tube 
called  the  oridnet,  and  enlnded  Ikom  the  booy  of  the 
mother,  without  being  again  connected  with  her.  or  deriv- 
ing any  nourishment  from  her.  The  egg  requires  to  be 
subjected  to  a  certain  degrcn  of  temperature  without  the 
body,  for  a  certain  time,  before  the  embryo  arrives  at  a  suf- 
hcient  degree  of  development  to  lenve  the  case  in  which  it 
has  been  enclosed:  during  this  prooMi,  called  inmibalion. 
the  eUd  k  nonririied  by  the  abeorption  of  an  otganted 
and  nutritive  substance  to  which  the  embryo  ii  eonneeta^ 
and  which  constitutes  the  yolk  of  the  egg. 

The  oTulum  ef  mamBMlin  after  impngnnlien  hnmi  imn 
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the  orary,  and  ii  conveyed  ttinragh  the  FaUoptui  tulw  to  I 

tl.o  uliTus,  but  it  has  nut  been  exartlv  fVfcmiinod  liow 
soon  it  arrives  there.  Sir  K.  Hcmo  (ietectcd  an  ovum 
within  the  uteni*,  when  he  suppowd  that  only  eight  days 
lud  elapsed  since  impregnation;  but  oth^r  accurate  in- 
vestigations have  M\eA  in  finding  any  ovum,  though  it  was 
pMbable  tbat  n««riy  «  month  bad  intervened  between  im> 
prMmation  and  deetb. 

The  ovum  at  first  contains  no  etnlin,  o  visible  to  the  naked 
eye ;  in  fact  it  may  be  considerctl  as  now  proved  by  the  la- 
bo-jirs  of  Wolff  and  other  physiolocists,  that  the  ors^ans  of 
the  fcBtus  are  successively  formed  in  the  ovum,  and  not 
evolved,  according  to  anticnt  hypothesis,  from  parts  pre- 
existing in  the  genn.  The  ovulom  growa  rapidly  after 
raeebing  the  nterua;  it  at  lint  eonaisti  of  two  ncs,  one  en- 
rinsing  the  olher,  and  the  inner  containing  a  liquid.  When 
it  is  about  hiilf  a  line  in  diameter,  a  new  clement  becomes 
visible  in  it ;  a  round,  opaejue,  granular  disk  is  seen,  with  a 
dark  spot  in  its  centre,  upon  the  surface  of  the  internal 
|dolm1e  or  sac.  This  spot,  which  is  seen  either  on  or  throutrh 
tne  inner  menibmnee  of  the  ovum,  corresponds  with  tlie 
elcBtricahi  of  the  egg,  end  k  the  lint  radiment  of  the  fotus. 

In  birds  the  cicatricula  or  germ  ^ot  Ike  opoa  the  enr- 
face  of  the  yolk:  won  after  theoommeneementerineaba- 
tion  it  expands  and  separates  into  two  layers;  the  outer  is 
called  by  Pander  the  serous  layer,  and  subsequently  fonns 
the  osseous,  iK:rvmi<i,  niusrular.  and  tecjumcrilary  systems 
ofthebody;  the  inner,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  yolk, 
it  celled  the  mocoittiiHiidi  (together  withe  third  developed 
hetween  the  two  othen*  end  named  the  vesciUar  lay^)  ap- 
pean  tS  give  riw,  by  the  changes  which  it  nnderi^Ma,  to  the 
intestinal,  respiratory,  vascular,  and  >,dandular  systems. 
The  mueou.'!  layer  of  the  germinal  membrane  gradually  ex- 
pands over  the  yolk,  till  it  nearly  encloses  it  in  a  aac,  which 
towards  the  body  of  the  chick  contracts  into  an  oblong 
eenel,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  embryo,  and 
becomes  the  futuie  alimentary  tube^  The  mc  containing 
the  yolk,  and  ooamttnieeting  with  the  inteetinea.  la  cel1e4 
the  intestinal  vesicle  or  yolk-bag,  and  towards  the  close  of 
incubation  is  drawn  into  the  belly  of  the  chick,  and  its  con- 
tents are  used  as  nourishment.  The  lower  end  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  (the  cloaca  of  birds)  shoots  out  into  a  sac 
which  is  termed  theallantoTsor  :illuntoTd  membrane.  After 
e  time  arteries  and  veins  arc  seen  ramifying;  upon  this  sac, 
which  protrudes  more  and  more  out  of  the  body  of  the 
chick,  till  at  length  it  forms  a  double  bag,  laid  tmtnediatehr 
under  the  membrane  of  the  shell.  On  this  see  the  blood- 
vessels are  so  distributed  that  their  contents  are  inlluenred 
by  the  atmosphere  throup;li  the  porous  ep«f-*hcll  and  its 
membrane,  and  thus  a  true  respiratory  oryan  is  established. 

The  original  structure  of  the  ovwm.  and  the  esrly  deve* 
lefHUnt  of  the  emhryo,  in  mammalia,  appear  to  be  much 
the  lame  as  in  the  egg  of  a  bird;  though  there  are  eome 
eharaeteristie  diflbremee.  When  e  humen  ovum  of  any 
magnitude  is  examined,  the  ombr}-n  is  seen  suspended  in  a 
loofsc  bac;  filled  with  fluid,  railed  the  amnios,  which  is  a 
shut  sac  :  this  sac  is  the  outermost  product  of  the  serous 
layer  of  the  germinal  membrane  :  for  it^  formation  a  mem- 
brane is  reflected  from  the  sides  and  extremities  of  the  em- 
bryo, (the  reflection,  according  to  Yelpeau.  not  commencing 
belbre  the  twelfth  d^y.)  so  as  to  enclose  a  space  behind  it 
As  the  walls  of  the  trunk  close  in  fVont,  the  circle  at  which 
the  amnios  is  attached  to  the  body  of  the  embryo  gradually 
contracts,  till  at  length  it  is  limited  to  the  tdi;e  of  the  um- 
bilical opcnint;;  it  then  invests  the  umhihcal  cord,  and 
spreads  out  from  its  ))lacental  extremity  into  an  ample  sac 
filled  with  fluid,  in  which  the  foetus  floats.  The  mucous 
layer  of  &e  germinal  meiobtane  in  mammalia  is  supposed 
flam  nialog7  to  ftm  a  eii^  as  in  hiida,  containing  a  yoik* 
or  mhetanee  eufeeervtent  to  die  noaridiment  of  the  netue 
'n  its  early  stage.  Whether  this  view  of  its  formation  and 
ase  be  correct  or  not  only  rests  on  analogy ;  but  in  the 
early  part  of  gestation  a  small  sac  or  bladder,  whic'i  i'ur.i] 
its  being  filled  with  a  wtiitisii  iluid  lias  h^n  called  the  ve- 
aicula  alba,  may  be  found  on  the  placenta,  at  or  near  the 
eoitrami^  of  the  umbilioal  ooid,  and  esinrkHr  to  the  amviee; 
htm  thtt  me  a  flne  tube  may  he  traced  aleng  tte  eord  to 
tf  i '  navel,  ai>d  in  some  animals  it  has  been  seen  camrauni- 
eaiii.ji  with  the  intestinal  canal.  This  tube  becomes  obli- 
teir*te<l  so  early  (Vclpeau  says  in  the  sixth  week  of  gesta- 
tion) that  its  communication  witii  the  ittt^stines  was  long 
undetected,  though  the  sac  was  known  to  the  older  anato- 
Mtstei  The  iaNstjoal  teaiele  flueUj  difiiwi  in  nmBmeUa 
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drawn  into  the  body  of  the  ftntus,  but  remains  withont  be- 
tween the  membranes,  and  gradually  wasting  becomes  ob 
IiteraK^d  by  the  thud  month.  The  duct  of  the  umbilical 
vehicle  is  accompanied  along  the  cord  by  an  artery  and 
vein,  which  are  called  the  orophalo-mesenteric  vessels  ;  the 
artery  communieates  with  the  superior  mesenteric,  and  the 
vein  with  the  vena  portm>  The  allantoTs  exists  in  all  mam- 
mals as  well  as  in  birds,  though  its  oee  ill  the  former,  which 
are  furnished  with  a  placenta,  is  not  ebvfons.  In  some 
animals,  as  in  man,  it  becomes  obliterated  at  a  very  early 
jHjrjod,  as  soon  as  the  sixth  woek,  but  in  others,  as  the  c»r- 
nivora, &c.,  it  attains  a  large  size,  and  continues  dunng  ihe 
whole  period  of  f<i>tal  existence.  In  mamtnaUa  it  com- 
municates with  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  and  the  remains 
of  the  duct  by  which  itiieomeeted  »  denomimted  the 
urachus.  The  clnnn^  of  eommttiiieation  between  the 
allantiiTs  and  tlie  Madder,  or  cloaca  (in  bird's i.  at  first  is 
short,  so  that  the  sac  lies  direrily  again>l  the  body  of  lbs 
embryo,  but  it  uAer^ards  becomes  eii'iiguted*  lifce  the  ear 
responding  duct  of  the  umbilical  ve^tde. 

In  man,  after  impregnation  has  taken  place,  a  spon;:^ 
membnuie  is  formed  on  the  inner  amlkee  of  tlie  utens  by 
an  exndation  of  lymph.  This  memhnuie,  estted  deeidaa. 

lines  tlte  whole  of  the  uterus  before  the  descent  of  ihv 
ovum;  but  vshen  this  posses  down  througli  the  Kalloptarj 
ti.  if  It  ^adually  pushes  the  deciilunus  membrane  l>e(bre  ir. 
inverting  one  portion  of  it  which  surrounds  the  ovum,  and 
is  called  the  '  dccidua  reilexa  ;*  this  grows  with  the  ovum 
till  it  fills  the  cavity  of  the  uterus^  end  cMnee  in  eoomct 
with  the  other  portion  celled  the  ■deeidtta  vcta.*  Hniii^  tiie 
walls  of  the  iitertis. 

The  p<^iint  at  which  the  decidua  is  reflected  "pon  theo^Tini 
is  where  the  placenta  is  fixed  to  the  uterus.  The  o\-um  has 
two  proper  membranes,  the  amnios,  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, internally,  and  an  outer  membrane,  which  is  called 
the  chorion ;  this  latter  membrane  in  man,  during  the  first 
twomonthsof pregnancy,  base ahagsy external  surface,  ban; 
oovend  with  vascular  vUli,  which  become  united  with  the 
membrana  decidua,  which  is  also  thick  and  vascular.  Thi« 
thickening  and  vascular  ;'v  if  l  ith  these  membranes  gra- 
dually diminishes,  and  becomes  concentrated  on  one  parr, 
usually  towards  the  fundus  of  tlie  uterus;  this  thickcoH 
part  is  called  the  placenta.  In  ruminating  animals  ti< 
thickening  and  vascularity  of  the  cliorion  is.  confin«<d  to  i 
number  m  eireular  and  epongy  elevations  van^nR  in  number 
ftrom  thirty  to  one  hunored,  which  are  eaJlecTooty  ledoes. 
These  vascular  processes  dip  in  between  corresponding  pr> 
cesses  altiiched  to  the  uterus  of  the  mother,  which  are 
called  maternal  cotyledons,  the  surface  of  which  is  suppljtd 
with  numerous  vessels  derived  from  the  uterine  artencs 
end  Toiaa.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  »  that  a  laige 
vascular  snifhoa  of  the  natenoel  eyetna  is  applied  tp  en 
equally  extensive  one  of  the  fintna,  and  thoti|^  there  is  ao 
direct  communication  between  the  arteric'?  ar.'^  veins,  we 
must  suiiiKi-e  that  nourishment  is  imbibed  If.  iu  the  vessels 
of  the  mother  by  those  of  the  ffptu.s  through  the  fiiu'  inter- 
vening membranes  by  which  tbey  are  separated.  In  man 
the  relation  between  the  maternal  and  f<stal  systemi  is  not 
so  dearly  und^tood  as  in  the  preceding  instanoa.  In  tlw 
human  subject  the  placenta  ie  a  spongy  vaseularmaie  file 
a  cake,  from  six  to  eight  inchee  in  diameter,  ebontaa  inrh 
thick  in  tlie  middle,  and  two  or  three  lines  at  die  eSmm- 
ferenco.  It  adheres  by  one  surface  to  the  uterus,  and  Vv 
the  other  is  connected  with  the  fcctus  by  means  of  ihe  mn- 
bihcal  cord.  The  uterine  surface  is  lobulated,  and  is  ccn- 
neiUed  with  the  uterus  by  blood-\'essels.  The  ftpta]  sorfiiM 
is  covered  by  the  chorion  and  amoios,  and  presents  the 
lamiHeatums  of  the  amhilieal  vecaeti»  whidh  oeoaiet  of  tw* 
aiterlee  and  a  veiii.  The  ra^dee  of  these  iwseeeli  eomna- 
nicate  with  each  other,  but  no  communication  has  evrr 
been  *hown  to  exist  between  lliem  and  the  utero-placentrae 
vessels  ;  for  if  we  inject  from  the  umbilical  arteries  wp  itr\ 
that  the  placenta  is  rendered  turgid,  and  that  vcssets  arc 
found  filled  in  eveijr  pert  of  it,  but  between  their  ramifica- 
tions these  will  cemam  an  uninjeotad  anhetaaee^  and  ths 
ntcrine  sorihce  will  not  be  injected,  far  the  fiatal  veaseK 
do  not  pass  all  the  way  to  that  surface.  In  like  manner. 
we  inject  from  the  uterine  vessels,  the  plac<»nfa  will  hm  r?* - 
dered  turgid,  but  nothing  passes  into  the  foetal  \e*#eiv 
From  this  circumstance  it  is  concluded  that  the  plarttM 
consists  uniformly  of  two  portions :  the  one  ie  fkmiMlMd 
the  deeidneoe  coat  of  the  utentik  the  atiier  If  the  eaieiis  e. 
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thr<  cho(yQ»  and  these  two  portiou  may,  during  the  first 
'  hreo  mmdu.  be  aeparated  mm  each  otnar  by  maceration. 
The  ■tfuctum  of  the  ftetal  portion,  m  ftr  aa  can  be  made 
out,  appMn  to  be  similar  to  tnat  of  the  pulmonary  veaseU, 
the  artery  terminating  in  the  vein.  But  the  maternal  )K)r- 
tion  is  somewhat  different ;  there  k  not  a  direct  commu- 
nication, but  the  arteries,  us  Mr.  Hunter  thought,  seem  to 
terminate  in  irregular  cells,  and  the  veins  apmmr  to  com- 
menoe  with  open  mouths  from  these  cells,  for  by  throwing 
wax  into  the  iitniBO  MteriM  we  flU  the  celLii  and  fre- 
quently inject  die  uterine  veini  alao. 

Tt  })  :i  always  been  considered  doubtful  whether  the  phi- 
<-eutal  tx-Ua  of  Hunter  were  real  or  artificial,  being,  in  the 
hitter  case,  produced  by  extrava.sation  of  the  injection;  and 
the  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Robert  Lee  have  confirmed 
this  dovlitt  but  without  throwing  any  satisfactory  light  on 
this  vBij  obMwe  wlgoct.  With  regard  to  the  om  of  the 
pUwenta  wemay  infrr  that  it  b  very  rimilar  in  nan  to  whet 
it  is  in  ruminating  and  other  animals;  it  most  probably 
•Ksrvea  to  produce  a  charnje  m  the  bkwd  of  the  fu?tus  analo- 
|{oas  to  that  which  the  blood  of  the  adult  undergoes  in  the 
lungs;  and,  from  considehug  that  the  fcetus  iiself  cannot 
create  materials  for  its  own  growth  and  support,  we  may 
Airther  infer  th«t  the  plaeenta  ie  the  source  of  nutrition 
•leo. 

The  navel-string,  or  umbilical  cord,  which  connects  the 
cliild  to  the  mother,  is  composed  of  the  umbilical  vein  and 
two  miil  il  1  -!  arteries  twisted  together,  and  surrounded  by 
u  gelatinous  substance  and  the  rellections  of  the  chorion 
and  amnios:  it  also  contains  the  ura<  i.  the  remains 

of  the  duct  of  the  vesicula  alba  and  omphalo-mesentehc 
VMoelt,  It  li  Tiaible  in  the  human  embiyo  in  the  sixth 
mek  as  m  abort  and  straight  cord ;  at  birth  the  len^  of  it 
19,  on  an  average,  about  two  feet.  The  outer  tunic  uf  the 
cord,  the  amnios,  is  continuous  with  the  epidermis,  or 
cuticle  uf  the  firtus  at  tlio  umhilieus  ;  and  in  the  same  way 
the  chorion,  which  is  als  u  retlctte<l  on  the  naval-string,  is 
oontinued  into  the  dermis,  ur  true  skin  of  thcTcetus. 

We  have  already  described  the  early  development  of  the 
oinhrTO^aod  thelliBt  ehaofeawlMoh  take  place  in  the  ovum. 
Wh«n  the  human  totus  la  flnt  diatinotiy  viiible  through 
the  membranes  it  is  not  above  a  line  in  length,  and  of  an 
oblong  sh;v]H'.  At  the  end  of  »>hou(  six  weeks  it  is  slightly 
cjirved,  and  somewhat  resembles  a  split  pea  ;  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  month  it  may  be  compared  in  size 
anil  shape  to  a  kiancy  beau.  To  the  naked  eye  the  embryo 
at  first  aaeou  forroe<l  by  two  oval  bodies  coonoeted  together 
by  a  slender  neck  ;  one  of  these  represents  the  head,  and 
the  other  the  trunk  ;  the  former,  which  is  at  first  merely  a 
ineinbiMuous  bag,  bears  a  large  propo.tion  to  the  trunk; 
the  features  soon  appear,  and  are  very  jH^rccptiblc  by  the 
end  uf  Uie  second  month.  The  extremities  bemn  lu  shoot 
out  like  the  buds  of  a  plant  in  the  sixth  week ;  ttie  arms  are 
at  first  large  in  proportion  to  the  legs ;  in  foct,  the  limbs 
are  originaitTvery  much  alike,  and  only  distinguishable  by 
their  situation ;  they  at  first  grow  straight  out  from  the 
trunk.  The  upper  arm  is  then  laid  against  the  breast,  and 
tne  fore  arm  drawn  upward;  the  thigh  is  bent  up  to  the 
belly,  tne  leg  drawn  backwards  towards  the  thigh,  and  the 
foet  turned  in 

At  an  early  period  of  foetal  existence  there  is  no  brain, 
but  only  the  spinal  marrow,  so  that  the  embryo  of  man 
then  reMiDbles  one  of  the  lowest  orders  of  animals ;  the 
brain  is  perceptible  about  the  second  month,  and  is  evi- 
dently formed  hy  a  prolongation  of  the  spinal  c>)rd.  Before 
the  sixth  month  tlic  brain  is  i^ctnitluia.  Hair  dues  not 
^;row  on  the  head  before  the  sixth  month,  and  even 
Uien  It  IS  very  short,  thin,  aud  light  cotoured.  The  naiU 
are  at  that  period  indistinct,  the  eye-lids  cloied,  and  the 
pupil  ia  fiUed  up  by  *  mcmbtane.  In  the  seventh  month 
the  nembnum  popillam  is  removed,  tiie  eye-lids  open,  the 
iiiiils  becoiTii  ni  rn  distinct,  and  the  hair  longer  and  thicker. 
At  the  full  tiiiie  liie  nails  are  ((uite  formed,  the  hair  covers 
the  head,  and 's  of  its  pro|>cr  colour,  the  cells  of  \h^  skin 
are  filled  with  fat,  the  lungs  arc  large  and  red,  the  valve 
of  the  forameu  ovale  completely  formed,  the  ductus  artel  • 
eras  nearly  an  ineh  in  leogtk*  and  ahnoat  as  lai|e  as  the 
aorta  itself. 

The  proportion  between  llie  weight  of  tne  embryo  and 
its  envelopes  is  reversed  at  the  beginnine  and  end  of  ges- 
tation, when  the  fujtus  does  not  weigh  more  than  a  mtu- 
pU»,  the  memhnnes  are  nearly  as  large  as  an  egg.  and  f  uU 
affluA;  «S  tk»«Bd  rfgeiutiou  tka av«n«t  wSftklof  th» 


foatus  IS  s«:%cii  pouud>,  while  the  placenta  aud  membranes 
togetber  do  not  weisb  a  poutid  and  a  half;  the  proportion 
of  liouor  amnii  is  auo  mneh  leM.  The  mdrtgiettnal  haiBbt 

of  a  luU-growQ  ehild  is  about  twenty  inches. 

The  foetus  has  many  jieculiarities  which  distinguish  u 
from  the  child  after  birth,  most  of  which  are  peculiar  to  its 
mode  of  life,  and  arc  lost  imnieiliately  after  being  separated 
from  the  mother,  or  are  gradually  removed  during  gestation. 
The  most  characteristic  difference  iithat  It  Uvea  in  a  medium 
of  water,  and  not  of  air,  and  oonaaqusnt^  does  not  bieatk 
by  lungs,  but  has  the  blood  whieh  is  deterioratod  by  eimi- 
lating  through  the  system  puriRed  in  some  manner  in  pass- 
ing through  the  placenta.  The  umbdical  vein  ouries  the 
blood  from  the  placenta  to  the  fmtus  :  it  enters  the  hvcr  by 
the  longitudinal  fissure,  and  in  the  trans^-erse  fissiure  commu 
nicates  with  the  vena  portse,  sending  the  greater  part  of  the 
blood  to  be  circulated  in  the  liver.  This  organ  is  of  giaat 
sise,  and  seams  to  perform  aoue  important  offlee  in  the 
fcetal  (economy.  It  is  conjectured  by  Dr.  R.  l  ec  to  secrete 
albuminous  matter,  which  nourishes  the  foetu;..  iue  rest 
of  the  blood  ts  transoii: 1 1  1  ilin  L'.ly  to  the  vena  cava  in- 
ferior by  the  ductus  venosus,  whu  h  se«ms  lu  be  a  oontiou- 
ation  of  the  umbilical  vein  in  man,  though  in  most  aninalt 
it  is  merely  a  branch  arising  from  the  sinus  of  the  vann 
portm.  The  blood  conveyed  by  the  vena  eavn  inlMor  to 
the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  aoes  not  all  pass,  as  in  the 
adult,  into  the  right  ventricle,  but  a  great  portion  goes  im- 
mediately into  the  left  auricle  through  an  opening  in  the 
septum  of  the  auricles  called  the  Ibramen  ovate,  whidi 
closes  up  immediately  after  birth.  The  bltxxl  that  still  goes 
into  the  right  ventricle  through  the  auriculo-ventrieular 
orillee  is  propellBd  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  but,  as  tbeM 
is  no  use  fbritni  ptisent in  the  tonga> it  nearly aU  pasaes 
through  a  vessel  named  tbeduetos  vterioMis  into  the  aorta. 
This  duct  also  hccomes  obliterated  after  birth,  its  ftinc- 
tions  having  ceased  when  once  the  child  has  breathed. 

By  the  uoru  the  blood  is  sent  iVom  the  left  side  of  the 
heart  and  ductus  arteriosus  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
body,  from  whieh  it  is  returned  by  the  veins,  out  a  great 
part  of  it  pMSoa  out  of  the  body  of  the  HoBtna  by  the  umbi- 
liesl  arteriM  whieh  are  eontlhued  fWim  the  internal  iliaca, 
and  pass  out  at  the  narel  to  go  to  the  ])1:if  ri* ;.  The 
blcKMl  of  the  f(Etus  diflers  in  its  physical  and  cht  Uijctil  qua- 
lities from  that  of  the  adult.  There  is  before  birth  no  dis- 
tinction between  arterial  and  venous  blood ;  it  ts  of  a  dark 
colour  in  both  systems  of  vessels.  The  purified  blood  is 
bronght  fkoin  the  placenta  by  the  umbilical  veii^  and  is 
mtiM  before  arriving  at  the  heart  with  that  wbidi  hm 
been  circulating  through  the  foetus:  the  mixed  blood  is 
then  transmitt^  by  the  aorta  to  various  parts  of  the  body; 
some  of  it  only  going  agnin  to  the  plioanta  by  the  inwi- 
lical  arteries  to  be  again  purified. 

The  position  of  the  child  in  the  uterus  is  that  which  takea 
up  the  least  room;  it  lies  with  the  head  downwards,  the 
chin  beine  bent  on  the  btreaal;  ika  knees  are  doubled  up 
close  to  the  bellv,  and  the  arms  aie  folded  in  tlie  space 
between  (he  bead  and  legs.  Tilia  is  the  most  general  por- 
tion, and  the  child  thus  forms  an  oval  figure,  of  which  tht 
head  forms  one  end  and  the  breech  the  other.  The  long 
axis  of  this  ellipse  measures  m  the  ninth  month  fully  ten 
inobea,  and  the  snort  one  five  or  six.  The  quantity  of  lluid 
whiek  snnounda  tbn  obiid  attbe  fUl  tima  &,Mannvianv^ 
about  two  pinta. 

The  ordinary  period  of  utero'geatatioa  in  man  is  fbr^ 
weeks,  though  labour  often  takes  place  before  thi-.  j  oriud, 
or  is  delayed  a  little  beyond  it.  The  embryo  iia^uij^  now 
arrived  at  a  suflicieiit  degree  of  maturity  to  exist  separately, 
the  fibres  of  the  uterus  oontract,  accompanied  by  con 
traelion  Ae  abdomiml  nuiadea  and  ttapbragm.  In 
eoaaeqneneo  of  this  nraisuro  the  memhrahM  fnduaUy 
dilate  the  montb  of  tne  womb ;  they  then  burst  and  eva 
cuiitc  llie  liquor  amnii,  v:\\cn  iIm.  (  i  s  urc  acts  upon  the 
child  itself,  which  is  griiiu.ul>  lur -..1  into  the  world  aud 
commences  a  new  existence.  In  man,  and  other  mam- 
malia, the  young  being  fur  a  <M>ti&iderabIe  time  depends 
upon  its  mother  for  the  whole  of  its  nouriithment,  ma  very 
geiMEally  leqoirss  a  aupply  of  warmth  and  a  degree  of  pro- 
tection till  it  is  aUe  to  provide  for  itself. 

FCETUS  (in  Botany).  Tlie  fcfitus  of  plants  i.<!  what  bo- 
tanists terra  the  embryo ;  a  Arm,  eellular.more  or  le^  cylin- 
dra  al  body,  either  divided  into  two  or  more  lobes  or  cotyle- 
dons, or  having  but  one  cotyledon  rolled  upon  Uael£  and 
wuallrtnUi  its  naigina  ■»  uBUsdtbat  it  appanii  vstamn^ 
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.iko  a  solid  cj  linder.  The  cotyledons  are  placed  upon  a  small 
body,  wbiofa  may  be  compared  to  two  coiiCb  with  their  base^ 
applied  to  eaeh  other,  and  ooaa«qaeatl;|r  with  their  apicea 
pointing  in  opposite  directiuilt  SM  whtoh  asptratc:^  them 
m  a  slight  degree  when  there  are  two  «r  more  cotyledons. 
That  cone  which  points  towards  the  apex  of  the  cotyledon 
is  the  p/umu/^,  and  the  other  the  rmlicle.  Of  th*  ;iirls 
the  cotyledons  are  rudimentary*  leaves,  and  the  double  cone 
a  rudimentary  axis  of  growth,  the  plumate  gwiAg  taiitli  to 
tlie  atMii  wad  tit*  radUole  to  the  roots.  ^ 

TIm  eoibrfo  ranrij.  if  «rar«  nhibite  any  diranet  tneei  of 
either  rascular  or  woody  tiMue  until  Hbm  coiUMBMwnent  of 
eermmation,  but  as  soon  as  that  plwnoBwnoli  takes  piano 
both  are  rapidly  developed  in  abundance. 

The  embryo  of  a  plant  is  developed  in  the  nucleus  of  iht 
ovule  [Ovtjlk],  and  always  first  appears  in  that  part  of  the 
nucleus  which  is  next  the  foramen.  It  is  lintt  seen  as  a 
whitish  aemi'Opaaue  globule;  after  which  it  gradually 
Mganiies  iu  radida  neat  the  Ibiaman  and  ita  cotyledon  or 
eotyledons  downwardt  into  the  ttacilage  whfeh,  at  that 
time,  fills  the  cavity  of  the  orulo;  cv-ent  ially  absorbing  all 
the  mucilage,  when  it  orcupies  the  whole  interior  of  the 
Reed,  or  only  a  portion  of  il,  in  which  case  it  is  associated 
with  albumen.  When  it  flrat  appears  it  does  not  lie  loose 
{n  this  mucilage  or  water  of  development*  hnt  it  adheres 
to  a  eeUular  oord  vhich  it  attac^d  by  MM  end  to  the 
cbalaza.  and  by  the  other  to  the  ttnnmit  of  the  nueleua 
where  llie  embryo  first  appears.  Tliis  cellular  cord  usually 
disappears  by  the  time  the  embryo  is  matured,  but  ni  many 
plants,  Nymphaia  and  Cycas  for  instance,  it  remains  visible 
J)  the  seed  as  a  lone  twisted  irregular  thread,  fruiu  which 
the  embryo  is  fcund  to  hang  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
seed,  dbtcvkanua,  SymMa  fhiftoiogieat,  itee.  i;  and 
HirbetMipfOMife.p.  37.) 

yCGOI  A,  thf  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Capitanata, 
in  the  kingtloui  of  Naples,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
and  perfectly  level  plain,  which  extends  from  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic,  is  the  residence  of  the  in- 
tendente  and  the  seat  of  the  criminal  court  of  the  province. 
For  civil  aaitsCapiunata  is  lulgect  to  tbeOtan  Corte  CiTile 
•f  Napltf.  Tbel^yal  Lyceott  of dieprovinoe  ii  atLueeia; 
but  there  is  at  Foggia  a  secondary  or  grammar-school  as 
well  as  elementary  schools,  and  also  a  school  of  agriculture 
and  rural  economy.  Tlie  Tribunal  of  Commerce  for  the 
pfOTiOces  of  Apulia  was  ^tablished  here  in  1818.  Foggia 
It  a  SMidefn-looktng;  regularly-bialt  town  v^ith  wide  streets, 
ipne  Sue  bufldinga,  and  21,(100  inbabitants.  It  carries  on 
a  great  tiade  In  com,  wool,  and  eattle^  the  staple  produce 
of  the  country,  and  has  large  granaries  for  storing  corn. 
A  great  faW  ia  held  here  in  the  month  of  May.  Foggia  is 
chiefly  a  ii'ace  i  f  trade,  being  the  great  inland  marRet  for 
the  agnculturul  produce  of  Apulia,  and  is  aho  the  residence 
of  the  provincial  nobility  and  landholders,  who  arc  wealthy 
and  hospitable.  The  climate  is  not  wholesome  in  the 
lununer  montln,  and  the  night  air  especially  i«  eoniidend 
unhealthy.  Foggia  is  techoned.  for  its  importance  and 
wealth,  the  second  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It 
stands  on  the  high  road  from  the  capital  to  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, 7S  miles  north-cast  of  Naples,  25  south-wci>i  of 
Manfredonia.  and  77  miles  west-by  north  of  Ban.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Foggia  being  planted  with  olive,  mulberry, 
vine,  and  other  fruit-trees,  looks  like  an  oasis  in  the  vaat 
naked  and  solitary  plain  of  the  Tavoliere.  ^Capitanata.] 
A  branch  of  industry  at  Foggia  is  the  meUing'  of  capers, 
which  grow  in  great  quantity  in  the  najpilMnving  OOUBtry. 

FOIL,  in  Gilding.  [Gilding.] 

FOIX,  the  name  of  b  town  and  former  county  of  France. 
The  town  of  Foix  is  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Ar- 
fi^t^  and  il  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  which 

Km  name  to  the  department  It  is  among  the  Pyrenees, 
many  miles  firom  the  line  of  the  h^iheet  eWration.  about 
404  miles  in  a  straight  line  aouth-byifeaiof  Farii»  It  ia  in 
42*  5S  N.  lat,  and  1"  36'  E.  long. 

An  antient  tradition  a.scribes  the  foundation  of  this  place 
(0  the  Phoccans  of  Maasilia  (Marseille),  and  attributes  to 
it  the  name  of  Phoc^ ;  but  this  tradition  does  not  teem  to 
be  aiifported  by  auythinf^  nnlen  h  he  the  modani  nane  of 
tbe  town.  Fouc  seenu  lather  to  heve  owed  ita  original  to 
an  antient  castle,  the  residi  nr  i'  in  the  middle  age*  of  the 
counts  of  Foix,  and  to  an  antient  abbey,  foundM  by  the 
eounts  I  C  iicassonne,  and  endowed  by  the  counts  of  Foix 
with  additional  possessions.  Tbe  streets  of  tbe  town  are 
numwi  bttt  thaie  laageod  IImwk^ •Btiqne  atone  bridge 


over  the  Arnege ;  and  the  remains  of  tne  ccstle,  consisting 
of  three  decayed  Gothic  lowers,  on  a  height  commanding 
tbe  town,  are  interesting  from  their  hiMoneal  recoUectioos. 
The  population  of  the  town  in  18S2  was  332^  tbat  of  the 
commune  4857.  Hie  inhabitants  are  induUrious,  but  tbe 
secluded  situation  of  tbe  place  restricts  its  commerce :  eoane 
cloth,  sei^e.  hats,  and  hosiery  are  manufacture^l ;  and  trade 
is  carried  on  in  cattle,  puliie,  resin,  turpontiiie.  cork.  iron, 
and  woollen  cloth.  There  are  some  coal-pits ;  and  on  tbe 
banks  of  the  river  are  sev  eral  forges.  Foix  has  a  sub<»^dt- 
nate  court  of  justice  and  several  govemment-offioes.  an  ex- 
change, a  high-school,  a  library,  a  theatre,  and  a  society  of 
Btn'iculture  and  the  arts.  The  town  has  no  communication 
1'')  [  osting  with  the  capital  :  the  line  of  jxjst  ceases  at  T«i- 
Uju.'tc,  about  !jO  miles  from  Foi.x  ;  and,  allhaugh  there  are  lo 
this  part  fourteen  passes  or  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees  commu 
nicating  with  Spain,  none  of  tbem  are  practicabie  for  cat- 
riases. 

The  territory  known  as  the  county  of  Foix  wa»  formerly 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  Volcse  Toctosages,  and  perhaps 
of  the  C  rsoranni  inhabitaiils  of  the  Cousorans.  It  was 
afterwards  pari  of  the  territory  of  the  counts  of  Carca»*ouDe. 
who  were  iii  feudal  subjection  to  the  counts  of  Touloute: 
but  upon  the  death  of  Roger  L  count  of  Carcassonne,  win 
divided  his  estates  between  hit  ibaiily,  it  became,  about  tbe 
bH[in»iiU|  of  tbe  eleventh  oentuiy,  a  separate  jurisdiction. 
WMoh  ftu  to  Bernard,  second  surviving  son  of  Roger.  Thi« 
separate  jurisdiction  was  afterwards  erected  into  the  county 
of  Foix.  The  counts  made  a  conspicuous  t'l^ure  in  the 
civil  and  religious  dissensions  of  the  middle  u^es;  Ra% 
mond  Roger  {aj>.  1 188-1223)  and  Roger  Bernard  le  Grand 
(A  D.  1223-1241)  supported  the  counts  of  Toulouse  againtt 
the  Cruiaders  under  Shnon  de  Mentlbirt  and  the  other 
supporten  of  the  papal  authority:  the  Ibnner  distinguisbcd 
hinuelf  by  various  exploits  in  the  course  of  the  rrusAile 
against  the  .VlUigeiiies  and  their  protector  the  count  of  Tt  u- 
louse.  [Ai.HiGSNSKB.]  He  acknowleilp  d  hiiii>eir  the  ra»- 
sal  of  Peter  king  of  Aragon,  whence  it  arose  that  tbe  kioA 
of  Aragon  pretended  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  countjTtO 
Jatnes  of  Aiagon  (ah.  12S8}  lenenneed  his  daaa  is  tnmtt 
of  8t  Louis  of  France.  Gastan  IV.  count  of  Fois  eaas 
iiitii  ],r,ssossion  (by  inheritance  from  his  father-in-lau  j  f 
thi;  kingdom  of  Navarre  ;  and  the  county  of  Foii,  thus 
united  to  the  other  possessions  of  the  royal  hfuie  u{  N;;- 
varrc.  fell  to  the  ^wu  of  France  upon  the  accessiM  of 
Henri  IV.,  a.d.  15«i, 

The  county  «f  Fois  wm  neU-  its  Boateat  eKiaAt  wis 
i^rora  north-ov^eit  to  sootb^iy-east  aooot  ftO  miles;  iti 
gicatest  breadth  about  :^5.  It  was  bounded  on  the  t-a-t. 
north,  and  north-west  oy  Languedoc,  on  the  wc>t  ty  it* 
il-;n't  ■  f  Cou^erans,  ar.d  on  tlh'  ?  lUli  by  the  crests  of  tbe 
Pyrenees,  by  which  it  was  separated  fruiu  Cerdagn*  aad 
Roussillon.  The  territory  thus  described  is  water^  bj  the 
Anrilge,  whieh  runa  through  it  in  the  direetiea  of  itegnnt- 
est  lengdi.  It  wee  snbdMded  into  La  Hante  Ptotie  (Oe 
upper  district^  La  Basso  Partie  (the  lower  district),  and  Le 
Donnezan.  'i  he  chief  towns  were  Foix.  Pamiers  ipopuk- 
lion  in  1832,  5150  for  the  town,  or  60-18  for  the  whole  cjbi- 
uiune).  La  Bastido  de  Seron  (pop.  1662  for  tbo  town,  or 
2911  for  the  whole  commune),  MazL-res  (pop.  2327  for  the 
town*  3170  for  the  eomnuiiei  Sauxai  (pop.  25«s  fvr  the 
town.  $014  for  the  comaanneX  fiimrilun  (pop.  1897  iw  the 
town.  3327  fat  the  timmm»\  Ax  er  Atftt  nneoM,  mi 
Les  Cabanes. 

Tliu  pri'M  :ir  rrondisiiement  of  Foix  comprehends  eight 
cantons,  unci  NU  communes;  it  had,  ni  )83-2.  8t^,i9i  inh*- 
bitants. 

FOIX  (GASTON  IU.  COUNT  DB).  Viacnuot  de 
B^m.  was  born  in  1331.   He  was  the  son  of  Gwstan  H 

K'  Eleanor,  daugliter  of  Bernard  V.  Count  de  Cotsinj^ 
om  his  persoiMl  beauty,  or  hia  fondnen  for  the  cha«. 
he  was  called  Phoabus,  on  which  account,  agreeably  to  the 
(kshion  of  his  dny,  he  took  the  sun  for  a  UevKsc.  Uts  £ttber 
died  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  leaving  him  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  mother.  In  1345  be  andn  hia  flnt 
essay  in  arms  against  the  English  in  GuienM^and  avsei 
afterwards  in  Languedoc,  where,  and  in  Qascony.  he  ioi- 
sequently  became  the  king's  lieutenant.  In  1349  t» 
married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Philip  111  ki;it:  t  Xa^tl^T^ 
In  1356,  being  suspected  of  holdinj^  criminal  iiUelli^iae» 
with  his  brother-in-law  Charles  the  Bad,  he  wxs  arreted 
by  ordsc  of  King  John,  and  sent  to  the  nriaon  of  tks  OA* 
tolet,a»Pnria;  hrt,hefat  wiooiwl  ioot  olbiwnHh^  tmmm. 
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to  Phwia  to  asm  tgaiiMt  tb*  infliUb.  Tn  1S5S,  AntixiK 

iKe  revolt  callcrl  the  Jacr|uerie,  he  aided  in  tlie  rescue  of  tnu 
Uuuphiu,  wliom  tliu  i'.Ln.sian.s  hwl  shut  up  in  the  market- 
place of  Meaux,  and  in  the  .same  year  made  war  upon  hu 
relative  the  Ck>unt  d'Armagnac  who  bad  set  up  pretensions 
to  tlto  viacounty  of  Biam,  and  vhom  he  afterwards  took 
piWHMr,  in  13731;  at  Um  hatUe  of  Laana&  Oaaton,  who 
bad  Immim  (Uacooteiited  vitb  his  ivife,  uiMti  a  dispiito 
ibout  her  dower,  parted  from  her  in  13"^.  In  1380,  the 
goveriuueut  of  Languudoc  becommL'  \;icant  by  the  recall 
of  the  duke  of  Anjou.  it  was  bestowed  by  Charles  V.  on  the 
Count  de  Foix.  He  held  it  huwcver  but  a  few  months. 
Charles  V.  dyin^  on  Sept.  16th  that  year,  Charles  VI.  re- 
voked the  appomtiBent,  and  gave  it  to  tbe  duke  of  Betii 
TfaeOount  da  Foix  appaakd  toanin,  and  finally  ykUed 
np  th«  H^ovemnient  only  on  ncgociation.  By  hia  marriage 
tbe  Oount  de  Foix  had  but  one  son.  This  youtb,  in  138S. 
paying  a  visit  to  bis  mother,  who  had  retired  to  the  court  of 
her  brother,  Charles  the  Bad.  received  from  that  king  (to 
whom  crimu  was  familiar)  what  he  pretended  was  a  bag  of 
love-powder,  which  that  king  told  him  to  conceal,  at  the 
iame  time  informing  him  that  tbe  sprinkling  of  a  small 
quantity  of  it  upon  any  food  bis  fiitber  migm  would 
naTO  fba  olbet  of  reconcilinf;  the  count  to  Ma  viib.  Hie 

Cgwder  turned  out  to  be  a  strong  poison,  and  Gaston  ordered 
is  son  to  be  arrested.  The  yount;  prince,  de«*eived  but 
not  Kuilty,  refused  all  nourishment,  and  died  in  his  prison  ; 
tbe  nther,  as  Froissart  relates,  having  hastened  hiis  death 
when  ^ing  to  remomtrate  w  ith  him,  by  accidentally  striking 
tbe  pomt  of  a  knife  into  bia  aoa'a  throat  as  ba  pu^ied  aside 
the  upestry  whidi  oovorod  tbo  antianea  to  hh  dungeon. 

In  13ii0  Gaston  received  Charles  VI.  and  hisVhole  court 
at  hi.s  castle  of  Maz^res,  in  the  diocese  of  Mirepoix,  where 
he  not  only  entertained  them  with  gri  ii  iii  ^niflcence,  but 
made  the  king  the  heir  to  hi^ii  domauis.  He  died  of  apo- 
plasy  in  As  Mginning  of  August,  1391,  as  his  attendanU 
vara  pouiiag  wator  on  bi«  banu  at  hia  lettim  from  a  bear- 
ehaae. 

Historians,  especially  Froiasart,  have  painted  Craaton  as 
an  accomplished,  brave,  affable,  ond  magnificent  prince, 
they  cannot  however  deny  that  he  was  violent  to  ^cess. 
His  conduct  toward  his  »on,  and  to  De  Berne,  the  governor 
of  the  castle  of  Lourde,  whom  be  wished  to  force  to  deliver 
the  place  to  the  French,  and  whom,  on  bis  refusal,  be 
struck  several  times  with  his  poniard,  are  incontestable 
pvoolk.  His  favourite  passion  was  hunlii^.  He  carried  it 
to  sudi  extreme,  that  if  we  may  believe  Saint-Yon,  he  did 
nut  k  'l  p  f,  -.vi  r  than  sixteen  hundred  dogs.  He  also  com- 
posed a  work  on  what  consUtuted  the  object  of  his  affect  ion, 
entitled  Phebtu  den  dfduttz  de  la  ('hasse  des  Bestes  sau- 
pctt^es  f  t  d49  Oyseauhr  de  prove,  three  or  fou;:  editions  of 
which  are  known;  viz..  fol.  Par.  bv  Vcrard,  without  date; 
another  by  J.  Tieperel;  410,  by  Phil,  la  Jioir»  without  dat^ 
and  1515  and  ISfO.  The  book  of*  Pbebna*  is  aibo  mdoded 
:n  srveral  of  the  early  edilion.s  of  the  Treatise  on  Hunting 
.  \  f  :cqura  de  Fouilloux.    (L'Art  de  vcrijier  ies  Datet,  fol. 

]  7H4,  torn.  ii.  pn.  ;tli',  :j|3;  Bingr.  (/rtners^U/;,  torn. 
>;\  1131;  Goujet,  >  iothequc  Franeoue,  torn.  ix.  p.  114.) 
It  \  13  in  the  castle  of  Orthex,  Gaatons  principal  residence, 
that  Fcoiaaatt.  who  ataid  there  a  oouiiderable  tine,  beaid 
many  of  flie  beat  etories  wHh  whieh  Ua  Uatmr"  bs  em* 
Wllished.  The  portrait  which  he  has  drawn  of  Gaston  is 
one  of  the  complciest  pictures  of  what  a  chivaiTOUS  prince 
was  in  the  time  of  our  Edward  tboThini. 

FOKIAN.   [Chika,  p.  80.] 

FOKSHAM.  [WALtACHiA.] 

FOLA'RD,  JEAN  CHARLSS  DE,  was  bom  ^  Avig- 
noB,  in  1W9.  He  enterad  caily  into  the  army»  and  dbtin- 
guii^ed  himself  by  tbe  attention  which  he  paid  to  the 
scientific  -  part  of  his  profession,  to  the  movements  and 

manosuvres  of  an  army  in  the  field:  he  drew  plans  and 
maps,  and  became  a  pretty  good  engineer.  Having  been 
made  aide-de.camp  to  the  duke  of  Vendome,  he  attended 
him  in  bis  Italian  campaigni,  and  waa  wounded  at  the 
Vatile  of  Cassano.  He  afterwaida  aemred  in  Fhnden 
under  the  duke  of  Bourgajne,  and  was  wounded  again  at 
the  battle  of  Malplaoueu  His  seal,  at  times  indiscreet,  hi<( 
want  of  tact,  bis  restless  activity,  and  his  fonrlrjrss  of  giving 
advice,  which,  although  at  tirnw  valualile,  «aa  not  accept- 
able to  his  su[ii  riijis,  made  him  many  enemies.  Tbe  peace 
of  1712  having  placed  him  on  the  reduced  list,  he  rc)>aired 
to  MnlU  to  Oinr  nis  services  to  the  order  of  St.  Jghn,  which 
«■»  than  Ibraataned  b  thoTurba;  but  being  offended  at 
P.&  NO.W. 


some  real  or  supposed  slight,  he  returned  to  die  eontineni, 

and  visited  Sweden,  where  be  vns  well  received  by 
Charles  XI L,  who  employed  lim  uu  some  missions,  and 
"  bom  he  accompanied  in  lu-,  last  ex]>edition  to  Norway. 
After  Charles's  death  in  the  trenches  of  Fredericshall,  Fo- 
lard  returned  to  France,  and  made  one  short  campaign 
more  in  tbo  war  againat  Spain  of  1719,  after  which  he  with- 
diew  into  privmto  life,  and  oeenpied  hinaelf  in  vriting  on 
milit.Try  matters.    He  died  at  Avia:non  in  1732. 

Folard's  principal  work  is  hia  '  Commentaries  on  Poly- 
bius,"  m  which  he  not  lyiakt  s  fun  observations  on  the 
events  narrated  by  the  Greek  historian,  but  also  draws 
parallels  between  antient  and  modem  military  practioea. 
and  reasons  on  the  occurrences  of  the  wars  whicn  be  bad 
witnessed,  exposing  with  tbe  greatest  freedom  tbe  ernira  of 
tbe  various  commanders  of  his  own  age.  His  disquisitions, 
though  often  prolix,  are  valuable.  He  bad  some  peculiar 
notions  on  tactics,  which  have  been  refuted  as  inapplicable 
to  the  modem  system  of  warlkre.  Frederic  II.,  a.  very  good 
judge  of  these  matters,  says  that  'Folard  had  scattered 
diamonds  amongst  dung,  that  bia  svstem  of  columns  in 
deep  order  waa  worthless,  but  that  tbe  numuettts  which 
he  oescribes  so  well,  and  certain  instances  of  ingmioiia  do> 
fence  which  be  explains,  may  be  useful,  as  well  as  hia 
strictures  on  tbe  conduct  of  sonic  French  generals,  and  also 
certain  projects  of  his  which  give  rise  to  reflections  more 
useful  than  the  projects  themselves.'  Folard's  '  Commen- 
taries' were  publisbed  in  6  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1727-30,  and 
again  at  Amaterdam,  in  7  vols.  4to.,  tbe  seventh  volume 
containing  aoow  tioatiaee  and  atrietnraa  on  Foiaid'a  ^etein 
of  taotica,  with  bia  own  replfea. 

FOLCLAND  [Boci.;^Nn.] 

FO'LIO,  from  tiie  Latin  /o/ium,  properly  signifies  a  leaf; 
ai  d  in  books  of  accounts  means  a  iunf,  or  two  pages,  of  a 
ledger-buok.  Fdio  a  and  bt  or  recto  and  verso,  arc  antient 
ana  still  continued  diatfarallmafer  the  first  and  second  sides 
of  the  leaf  or  feiiok  in  nnawtoripta  wd  earlv  printed  books. 
Folio,  widi bookaetlers,  nnanaabook  in  IbUoi  the  pageoof 
which  consist  of  sheets  folded  only  in  two,  each  leaf  making 
half  a  sheet.  '  Folia  chartarum'  is  nn  expression  at  least  as 
old  as  tin-  (line  nf  I'liny. 

FOLKES,  MARTIN,  an  eminent  English  antiquary, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Martin  Folkes,  Esq.,  and  was  bom  in 
Great  Queen  Street.  Lincoln'a-Inn-Fields,  October  S9th« 
1690.  He  entered  tit  Clare  HaU,  Oambridgeb  in  1707,  whero 
his  progress  in  all  branches  of  learning,  and  more  especially 
in  mathematics  and  philosophy,  was  such,  that  when  he 
was  scarcely  more  than  twenty-three  >i  iirs  of  n^e  he  was 
admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  two  jears  after 
had  so  di.stingULshed  himself  as  to  be  chosen  one  of  its 
councd.  His  first  communication  to  the  Society  was  on 
the  aurora  borealis  of  March  30,  \717.  This  was  follownd 
ai  varioua  timaa  by  othac  V«pon  in  eooaidoaUo  nunabeiL 
fer  whieh  ft  nay  be  anfBeient  to  refer  to  tbe  *  Philoeophical 
Transaction  =  '  He  wa.s  chosen  a  seconrl  liaio  of  the  council 
of  the  R  >al  S  icicty  in  1716,  and  coniuiucd  ui  bo  re-cbos«n 
every  ji.ir  hll  1727;  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  president, 
having  in  1723  appointed  bim  one  of  bis  vice-weaidenta. 
In  February,  1720,  ho  ma  alaeted  n  fellow  of  vb»  SodaQr 
of  Antiquaiiaa. 

At  the  flrat  awnlvetaary  eteetion  of  tiie  Royal  Society 
after  the  death  of  Sirlsanr  Newton,  in  1 727,  Mr.  Folkes 
was  competitor  wiiii  Su  HaDi>  .Siuaue  for  the  office  of  pre- 
sident, and  his  interest  was  supported  by  a  grea"  number  of 
members,  though  the  choice  was  determined  in  favour  of 
Sir  Hans.  He  was,  however,  again  chosen  of  tbe  council 
in  1739,  and  continued  in  it  till  he  waa  advanced  to  the 
preeident'a  chair  twebe  years  after.  In  the  mean  time  be 
was  in  1733,  appointed  one  of  the  vieo-pieiidents  by  Sir 
Hans  Sloane.  In  this  year  he  set  out  with  his  whole  family 
on  a  tour  to  Italy,  ar  i  ii^.er  residing  a  considerable  time 
both  at  Rome  and  Florence,  returned  to  England  in  Sep- 
tember, 1735.  The  opportunities  which  he  had  of  con- 
sulting the  best-ftiraisiied  cabinets  of  Italy  enabled  him  to 
compose  there  an  excellent  '  Dissertation  on  the  Weights 
and  Values  of  antient  Coins.*  This  was  read  in  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  who  requested  that  a  copy  of  it  might  M 
registered  in  their  books,  which  he  promised  to  give  after 
he  had  ievis«>d  and  enlarged  it;  but,  for  some  reason, 
this  was  never  done.  In  tbe  same  year  however,  1736,  his 
*  Observations  on  the  Trajan  and  Antoniue  Pillars  at  Rome' 
were  read  in  this  Society,  and  afterwards  printed  in  the  ftl»t 
Tolupe  of  their '  Arebaologia,'  wbirh  oontoina  another  f»p<r 
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by  him  un  the  brass  equestmn  statue  of  Marcus  Auielius  at 
Rome,  occasioned  by  a  small  brass  model  of  it  being  found 
near  London.  In  April  he  also  communicated  to  them  '  A 
Table  of  English  Gold  Coim  from  the  18th  year  of  Kini; 
Edward  III.,  when  Gold  was  first  coined  in  Ensland.  to 
the  present  time,  with  their  Weights  and  intrinsic  Values;' 
which  at  their  desire  he  printed  the  same  year  in  4to. ;  and 
in  1745  reprinted  it  with  additions,  prefixing  a  larger  and 
more  considerable  work,  entitled  '  A  Table  of  English  Siher 
Coins,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  present  time,  with 
their  Weights,  intrinsic  Values,  and  some  Remarks  upon 
the  several  Pieces.'  Mr.  Folkes,  in  order  to  illustrate  this 
work,  had  set  about  en^ving,  and  actually  did  en^ve 
42  copper-plates  of  English  silver  coins,  which  were  left  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  an  incomplete  state.  These,  to- 
gether with  the  copyright  of  the  books  or  tables  before 
mentioned,  were  purchased  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
December  19th,  1754,  for  120/.,  and  the  whole  published, 
with  great  additions,  both  as  to  letter-press  and  plates,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Andrew  GifTord,  in  1763. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  having,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age, 
resigned  the  of!ice  of  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  at  the 
annual  election  in  1741,  Mr.  Folkes  was  unanimously 
•hosen  to  fill  tliat  honourable  post;  and.  in  the  following 
year,  was  chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  Halley,  as  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  In  1746  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D., 
and  he  was  afterwards  admitted  to  the  same  degree  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

On  the  death  of  Algernon,  duke  of  Somerset,  president 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  February,  1750,  Mr. 
Folkes,  then  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  was  immediately 
chosen  to  succeed  his  grace  in  that  utFice,  in  which  he  was 
continued  by  the  charter  of  incorporation  of  that  Society, 
November  2,  1 75 1.  But  he  was  soon  disabled  from  presid- 
ing in  person,  either  in  theit  or  the  Royal  Society,  being 
seized  on  September  '2Rth  of  the  same  year  with  a  palsy, 
which  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  left  side.  In  this 
unhappy  .situation  he  languished  nearly  three  years,  till  a 
second  stroke  put  an  end  to  his  life,  June  2Sth,  1754.  He 
was  buried  near  his  father  and  mother,  at  Hillington,  near 
Lynn  in  Norfolk,  under  a  black  marble  slab,  with  no  in- 
scription but  his  name  and  the  date,  pursuant  to  the  express 
direction  of  his  last  will.  By  bis  wife,  Lucretia  Bradsnaw, 
who  had  been  an  actress  on  the  stage  before  he  married 
her,  he  left  two  daughters.  The  sale  of  his  library,  prints, 
coins,  &c.,  in  1756,  Tasted  56  davs,  and  produced  the  sum 
of  3090/.  5«.  A  monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  in 
Westminster  Abbey  in  1792,  in  a  window  on  the  south  side 
of  the  choir,  opposite  to  the  monument  of  Mr.  Thynne. 
(Nichols's  Anecaotet  qf  Bniryer,  4to.,  London,  1782,  pp. 
562 — 566,  from  a  memoir  prepared  for  publication  by  Dr. 
Birch;  Chalmers's firogr.  Diet.,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  428 — 431.) 

FOLKESTONE.  [Kknt.] 

FOLK-MarE.  or  FOLK-GEMOTE,  literally  a  meeting 
of  the  people ;  an  assembly  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  govern- 
ment, respecting  the  nature  of  which  some  of  our  antiquaries 
have  differed.  Somner,  in  his  '  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,' 
calls  it  a  general  assembly  of  the  people  for  considering  and 
ordering  matters  of  the  Commonwealth.  So  the  laws  of 
King  Edward  the  Confessor,  '  Folcmotc,  i.e,  vocatio  et  con- 
gregatio  populorum  et  gentium  omnium,  quia  ibi  oranes 
convenire  debent,  et  universi  qui  sub  protectione  et  pace 
Domini  Regis  degunt.'  The  continuation  of  this  statute  ef 
Edward  the  Confessor  expressly  directs  that  the  meeting  of 
the  Folcmote  should  be  held  once  in  the  year  upon  the  1st 
of  May.  *  Statutum  est  enim  quod  ibi  debent  populi  omnes, 
&c.,  semel  in  anno  scilicet  convenire,  scilicet  m  capite  Kal. 
MaiL*   (Wilk..  Leg.  Arifilo-Sax.,  p.  204.) 

Brady,  in  his  'Introduction  to  Old  Eng.ish  History,' 
Otoss.  p.  47,  is  entirely  mistaken  when  he  speaks  of  it  as  an 
inferior  ordinary  court,  held  once  a  month.  The  Folk-mote 
and  Shire-mote  (or  general  meeting  of  a  county)  were  syno- 
nymous.   (Wilk.  ut  supr.  Glost.  p.  404.) 

In  later  times  a  Folk-mote,  according  to  Stow,  among 
the  citizens  of  London,  meant  a  meeting  of  themselves. 
Fabyan,  in  his  'Chronicles'  (edit.  1811,  p.  344),  mentions  a 
court  of  folk-mote  held  at  Paul's  Cross  in  1256 ;  and  another 
assembled  by  command  of  Henry  UI.  (ibid  p.  345), '  where 
the  king,  according  to  the  former  ordinances  made,  axed 
licence  of  the  eomraona.ty  of  tho  city  to  pa'^s  the  sea.' 

TOMALHAUT.   [Piscia  AryrRALis] 

FOMENTATIONS  are  liquid  applicatiotu,  generally  of 


a  warm  temperature,  placed  in  contact  with  a  limited  por- 
tion of  the  body,  to  mitigate  or  remove  disease  of  the  part, 
or  of  the  neighbouring  organs.  They  differ  from  partial  or 
local  baths,  chieHy  in  tho  greater  length  of  time  «lut  h  they 
are  kept  applied.  Flannel  cloths,  or  other  substances  fit  t» 
retain  heat  and  moisture,  are  commonly  employed.  To  en- 
able these  substances  to  retam  the  heat  still'  longer.  iLcy 
are  often  covered  externally  with  oiled  silk.  It  is  proper  to 
renew  the  application  before  the  cloths  begin  to  give  a  f«l- 
ing  of  coldness.  The  liquids  used  are  of  various  kinds, 
sometimes  pure  water ;  at  other  times,  medicated  ;  they  are 
termed  emollient  when  charged  with  mucilaginous  pnn- 
ciples,  such  as  mallows,  and  se^lative  or  anodyne  when  thej 
contain  a  narcotic  principle,  such  as  poppy  heads. 
FONDI.   [Latoro,  Tkrra  di.] 

FONT,  a  vessel  employed  in  Protestant  churches  to  hold 
water  for  the  purpose  of  baptism,  and  in  Catholic  churche* 
used  also  for  noly  water.  The  form  of  the  font  ui  usuallr 
hexagonal,  similar  to  the  form  of  tho  baptistery,  in  whicii 
fonts  were  originally  placed.  There  are  a  great  many  fonts 
in  England  curious  both  for  their  antiquity  and  their  archi- 
tectural design:  the>  date  from  tho  Saxon  period  to  the 
time  when  the  tloritf  style  of  Gothic  architecture  was  m 
vogue,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Although  the  hexagonal  form  is  the  most  usual,  yet 
fonts  occur  both  of  a  circular  and  sauare  form.  They  are 
usually  shaped  like  a  cup,  with  a  solid  stem,  or  supported 
on  columns ;  the  top  is  hollowed  out  for  the  water,  and  (be 
sides  and  stem  are  often  highly  enriched  with  ornament 
sculptured  figures,  and  with  colour  and  gilding.  In  many 
instances  a  flight  of  steps  forms  a  base,  and  even  the  sidei 
of  these  steps  are  car\'ed  with  panncU,  having  quatrcfoili 
and  rosettes  sunk  within  them.  It  was  usual  to  cover  the 
basin  of  the  font  with  a  wooden  lid,  and  there  are  some  c-f 
these  remaining  of  a  pyTamidal  or  spire-like  form,  rirhlv 
carved  and  designed,  with  a  profusion  of  shafts,  buttresses, 
and  tracery  piled  up  to  the  apex.  There  is  «urh  a  rovi-rin 
Castleacre  ctiurch,  Norfolk.  Porchester  church  h-is  a  very 
antient  font,  of  a  circular  form,  like  the  antient  Romac 
putMil  or  circular  stone-mouth  of  the  well  in  the  atnum  of 
a  Roma  house;  it  is  decorated  with  intersecting  arches  or. 
columns,  with  a  frieze  of  foliage,  and  figures  above.  Lin- 
coln cathedral,  and  the  South  Church  in  Hayltng  Island. 
Hampshire,  are  examples  of  tho  square  form  of  font  on  in 
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a>Iumr<s;  ono  btiiig  placed  in  tho  centre,  of  much  larger 
dimensions  than  the  four  columns  which  jye  at  the  angles. 
Tlic  foat  of  Bljtliborough  church  in  Suffolk  still  shows 
some  traces  of  coluuriug  and  <;;ilding ;  and  that  «f  Lowestoff 
dturch  in  Norfolk  has  bume  flu.  mmuM  of  aeulptured 
liin"^  repreaentioK  kings  and  quee.it.  The  Ibntat  Loddor 
in  N  rfolk  i>;  ii'Tnurkalle  for  iis  elci^nnce  and  richness  of 
liitonitiDn.  In  Winchtstcr  calhe<lral  ihero  is  one  of  the 
must  antient  and  curious  fonts  m  tho  kingdom.  In  the 
elaborately  desigued  porch  of  Ea.st  Dereham  diurcht  Nor- 
Iblk,  an  two  fonts,  or  atoups,  as  thaf  SN  mmOj  deiig- 
aattid,  ockiatlto  intendfld  fin  holy  mur. 

The  Goihie  fonts  in  England  exhibit  every  species  of  de- 
sign and  decoration  belongftig;  to  tlic  several  periods  or 
stvles  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  iheiefure  merit  the  atten- 
tion of  tlie  antiquarian  and  arcliitect.  Tlu  ro  ;ire  nutneroua 
drawings  of  fuiit.s  in  'A  Series  of  AntioDt  iiaptismal  Fontji, 
chronologically  arranged/  tU^  pubUlhad  Mr.  WnIpi, 
UkhUolboco,  London. 

FONTAINBBLEAU.  ti  town  in  Freiiee,  fha  eintil  of 
an  arrondissemcnt  in  she  ikpnrtinent  of  SeiM at Marne. 
It  is  on  the  h\^h  rotid  IVmu  I'aris  to  Montargis,  Nevers, 
Moulins,  and  Lvon ;  33  miles  from  Paris  in  a  straight  line, 
or  35  by  the  road.  It  is  in  48°  24'  N.  lat..  and  2°  42'  E. 
lung.  There  has  been  much  diaputa  respecting  the  etymo- 
Iqn  of  the  nanM,  but  tho  moat  jtrobable  opinion  ja  that 
imh  derhres  it  ftvm  the  nanm  of  e  fbantain,  called,  in  an* 
tient  title-deeds,  Fons  Bliaudi  ur  Rloudi,  nnd  said  to  have 
obtsioed  that  name  fruin  Uliaud,  uneof  the  hounds  of  Ijouis 
Vll.  le  Jeunc,  or  inoif  jirobahly  from  the  name  of  the  ori- 
ginal owner  of  the  spot.  There  is  nu  meutiuii  made  of  Fcm- 
taiiiebleaa  until  the  time  of  Lottis  VU.,  who  built  here 
Oux  1169)  *  ehuel,  which  via  eonaaciaifld  bjr  the  oele- 
bntadThonHM-l-Beeket,  in  tlw  midst  of  the  tmnmtidinK 
forest,  then  called  the  Forest  of  Bidvre :  a  chateau,  or  royal 
residence,  was  in  existence  at  that  time,  but  by  whom  built 
is  uncertain.  The  spot  wxs  a  favourite  one  both  with  Phi- 
lippe II.  (Augusle)  and  with  Louis  IX.  (St.  Louts),  who 
fuunded'han  nn  hospital  and  two  chapeU.  Francois  I. 
caused  a  magnifloeDt  chfltaan  to  b*  Mtetad  bara  If  the 
•nbtteet  and  p«iiit«r  Ptimntiee}  and  thia  itraelnM  baa 
been  fiirtber  embelliahed  by  the  taste  or  extravagance  of 
Wccoedine  princes.  The  king*.  Phdippe  IV.  le  Bel,  Henri 
III.,  anrl  Liuis  XIII.  were  born  here  and  the  first  of  the 
iljree  died  here.  Christina,  queen  ol  Sweden,  after  he*  ab 
iication,  resided  here,  and  has  impar'ei'  tc  \hi  place  a  sad 
<'elebrity  by  the  death  of  bei  beaetary.  MoDiildaaehi,  whom 
-ha  ordered  to  be  executed  in  a  galUry  of  tha  oMteaa. 
Here  the  unhappy  Pope  Pius  VII.  litred  for  eighteen  tnontbs 
during  the  reign  of  >iapolion,  and  here  Napoleon  himself 
'iirned  ius  act  of  ai>dicatiun  of  the  tlmmaaf  naaaain  1814, 
previous  to  his  retirement  to  Elba. 

Tho  town  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  forest  of  Fon- 
uinebleau :  it  it  well  built,  eapoeially  in  tha  meta  modain 
psrU:  several  of  tha  atreala  aie  atcatght,  and  of  tolarable 
Kcadth;  the  bouaea  ate  of  brick  and  stone  united  in  the 
wne  buildiiig.  The  chtteau  is  an  irregular  pUe,  resembling 
•  group  of  distinct  edifices  rather  tlmn  one  united  buiMnij,'. 
I'  has  six  court-yards,  each  nearly  or  quite  surrounded  with 
three  or  four  buildings,  and  combined  without  any  uniform 
piui.  It  ia  adorned  with  numeroiu  atatuea  and  paintings: 
tlie  works  of  the  Italian  artists,  Primatioe  and  othen^  whom 
Fnutaeis  L  engaged  for  the  decoration  of  his  residence, 
bive  almost  entirely  disappeared,  some  ftom  the  ravages  of 
lime,  and  others  from  tho  rise  of  a  more  correct  taste,  witli 
thich  their  indelicacy  was  incompatible.  The  library  of 
Funtaioebleau  is  more  numerous  than  any  of  those  at  the 
Btfaer  royal  raatdences,  but  the  apartment  whioh  is  appo- 
Irialsd  to  it  ia  not  snfBcient  to  ooataiii  it  Tha  park  and 
IvdMS  are  in  a  style  of  magnificence  corresponding  to 
oat  of  the  chSteau :  they  are  adorned  with  a  canal  and 
cascade  (nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  above  120 
fwi  wirie),  several  smaller  canals,  and  a  tariety  of  jetsd'eaii 
ud  statues  in  bronze  and  marble:  there  are  some  fine  ave- 
nues in  the  park.  There  are  two  hospitohi  in  tho  town,  one 
founded  in  1646  by  Anne  of  Austria,  for  fourteen  sick  peu- 
|m%  and  the  other  in  1696,  by  Madame  de  Montespan,  for 
As  adocation  of  sixty  poor  ^rls,  and  the  maintenance  of 
furty  old  people:  these  hospitals  have  very  iiiadetjuate  en- 
i^wmento,  and  owe  their  existence  now  chiefly  to  public 
npporL   There  are  also  fine  barracks. 

lae  popolation  of  Fonteinahlaaii  in  1882  was  8 104  for  the* 
inni,«tl«ltelha«MaavnMM  thm  ii  tmj  MM* 


trade ;  wluit  there  is  is  chiefly  in  the  agncultural  prxiducs 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Some  porcelain,  and  other  (rarlhen- 
warc,  leather,  and  calicoes,  are  maaufoctorod.  There  are 
three  ftiin  m  the  year  for  catdsb  trtn%  tte. 

The  Forest  of  FcutaineUean  oecttpiai  an  exfoot  of  neariv 
33,000  arpents,  aoore  41,000  actes,  or  64  square  miles:  it 
surrounds  on  nearly  every  side  the  plain  in  which  the  town 
stands:  its  surface  is  uiic(}ual.  and  its  soil  sandy,  inter- 
spersed with  rude  blocks  of  sandstone,  which  are  quarried 
for  the  pavement  of  Paris.  The  age  of  some  of  the  trees, 
and  the  width  of  the  avenues  which  pierce  the  forest  is 
various dkaetiana,  impart  to  it  a  aonsidMabla  dspaa  of  pia- 
turi^  qua  beauty:  fhe  hermitage  of  Fnnefaard,  about  two 
or  three  miles  north-east  of  Fonfainebleau,  i.sone  of  its  most 
remarkaiile  sites.  Tlie  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  furnishes 
Puns  with  a  small  proportion  of  its  fuel,  but  with  a  consider- 
able portion  of  its  pavement.  There  is  a  good  quantity  of 
game ;  wild  boars  are  nmuerous. 

The  gaidaaa  of  the  town  and  tha  neighhoiuhoodnodnea 
a  grape  whielr  Is  known  at  Paris  by  the  name  of  Cnomlst 
de  Fontainebleau.  The  arrondissemcnt  of  Fontainebleau 
comprehends  seven  cantons,  and  104  communes;  it  had  in 
1832  a  jjopulation  of  69,05.1. 

FONTAINB,  JEAN  DB  LA,  was  bom  in  1621  at 
CbSteau-Thierry,  where  hu  fotbet  Iras  Mattre  des  Eaux  et 
desFovlts.  No  great  attention  was  paid  tohisediiGatioo,aod 
lie  did  not  display  the  glimmering  of  any  sort  of  tilaitt  tfll  be 
had  attained  the  age  of  twenty  t^vo.  His  geniUi  issaid  to 
have  been  fir.-t  called  furth  un  his  hearing  read  Otl  ode  by 
Malherbe,  W'lien  he  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed, '  1  also  am 
a  |M>et!'  At  first  he  took  Malherbe  for  bis  model,  but 
afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  the  works  of  Rabelais, 
Voitura.  and  Clement  llaiot  His  iktbar,  daUghtad  with 
his  imitations  of  bis  fnoorite  anfbors,  tbo^bt  bira  a  pro- 
digy of  poetic  genius,  and  a  relation  acUilOa  hbn  to  study 
the  classics.  A  tran.slation  of  Terence's  'Ennuch,'  pub- 
lished by  L;i  Fontaine  in  165-1,  wa=.  the  fruit  of  this  advice. 
He  was  much  delighted  with  the  Italian  authors,  especially 
Machiavelli,  whom  he  chiefly  adndiad  for  his  little  novels. 
On  the  death  of  his  folhet,  ba  aoeeaadad  to  hisofflM^  which 
he  iUled  inelBeiently,  and  took  a  wilk.  «ilb  whom  ba  llTad 
unhappily,  and  from  whom  he  finally  separated.  In  fact, 
he  was  of  too  indolent  and  improviaent  a  disposition  for 
any  of  the  c^immon  avocations  of  life;  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  an>'  absolute  vice,  but  to  have  gone  on  in  his  own 
lounging  way  without  taking  any  interest  in  what  waa 
pasaing  aiound  him.  In  an  epitaph  on  himself  be  describes 
bis  life  as  having  bjan  oooupied  with  sleeping  and  doir^ 
nothing ;  in  the  latter  category  he  evidently  includes  die 
writing  of  his  poems,  which  no  probably  threw  off  when  In 
a  happy  vein  without  giving  himself  any  great  exertion. 
Some  verges  of  La  Fontaine  happening  to  fall  in  the  way 
of  the  exiled  duchess  de  Bouillon,  who  was  residing  at 
Ch&teau-Thierry,  she  cau.«ed  the  author  to  be  introduced 
to  bar,  and  took  bim  with  her  to  Paris  when  she  return«l. 
Here  the  superintendent  Fououet  became  his  Msecenas, 
and  placed  hu  name  on  a  list  or  pensions  which  he  allowed 
to  Various  persons  of  merit.  On  the  exile  of  this  minister 
La  Fontaine  wrote  a  patlietic  elegy.  Though  many  dis- 
tinguished persons  honoured  him  with  their  pairon»),e, 
his  ignorance  of  the  world  and  his  habitual  carelessness 
would  have  plunged  him  into  difliculties  had  not  a  liberal 
lady,  Madame  Sabli^  taken  him  into  her  house,  where 
he  rciiided  for  twenty  years  in  perfect  tranquillity.  A  well> 
known  story  gives  a  good  idea  of  La  Fontaine's  quiet  lazy 
duipositioo.  Madame  Sabli^  having  had  occasion  tu  nart 
with  her  servants,  said  to  a  friend,  '  I  have  now  got  rid  of 
all  my  but  three— my  dog,  my  cat,  and  La  Fan* 

■e.* 

In  1684  he  was  received  into  the  Acad£mie  aaKOcesaoff 

to  Colbert,  not  without  opposition  fVom  the  graver  sort,  on 
account  of  the  li(  entiousness  of  some  uf  hi-,  works.  How- 
ever he  triumphed  over  Bodeau,  who  waa  the  rival  candi- 
date. The  king,  indignant  at  thl<i,  delayed  giving  assent 
to  his  admission,  but  on  the  death  of  M.  Bczons,  and  the 
election  of  Boileau  to  fill  his  place,  the  king  expressed 
his  approbation  of  the  choice  of  Ia  Fontaine.  Da  the 
death  of  bis  benefactress.  La  Fontaine  was  again  reduced  to 
ditficulties,  and  would  have  been  forced  1o  accept  an  ofTur  of 
St.  Evteraond  to  take  him  to  England,  had  not  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  assisted  him.  In  16y2,  when  he  became  seriously 
iU,  the  AbbA  Pougit  paid  him  a  visit  to  attend  to  hia  spi- 
Lailaatauin  aabnitlail  to  tha  dietotaaal 
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the  obb^,  thuugh  he  was  somewhat  restivu  ou  two  poiuUi. 
In  the  llrtt  place,  the  abb£  demanded  a  public  apology  for 
hit  lieootioas  talea;  in  tiia  ■oeond,  atolemn  promise  not  to 
gn«  to  llw  MSton  s  oomeihr  whteh  he  l»d  written.  He 

made  the  reauired  apology,  but  lie  applied  to  the  Sorbonne 
b«fore  he  yielded  to  the  second  demand  ;  however,  receiving 
on  unfavourable  answer,  he  corarnitled  the  comedy  to 
the  tlamud.  This  demand  on  a  poor  man  to  relinquish  hu 
only  chance  of  acnumuUting  a  small  sum,  by  an  act  which 
in  itMlf  involTed  m  moral  wrong,  but  merely  happened  to 
beatmurianoevith  tbe  prejudices  of  the  clerg}-,  is  a  striking 
ioatance  of  the  bisotry  of  the  times.  In  1693  La  Fontaine 
beeaoic  worse,  ana  was  even  reported  dead ;  but  be  reco- 
vered, and  devoted  himself  to  a  translation  of  the  hymns  of 
the  church  and  other  religiouB  work*.  He  would  now 
have  been  almost  alone  in  the  world,  tfafriend,  M.  d'Hcrvart, 
had  not  kindly  offered  him  an  asylum  in  bis  own  house. 
He  died  in  1695. 

The  works  by  which  La  Fontaine  to  known  are  his  Tales 
and  his  Fables.  The  former  have  a  very  equivocal  set  of 
readi-rs,  and  arc  scMi iiu  rii-ntioned  in  socii'tv  ;  tin"  In'ter 
bolont;  t'l'i'  small  class  or  works  the  repulatuiii  uf  winch 
never  fades  and  which  are  just  as  well  known  at  present  as 
they  were  in  the  seventeenth  century.  InnumoraMe  are 
the  editions  of  these  fables,  and  ereat  is  the  field  they  have 
offered  for  the  ingenuity  of  aitutl  in  Ainiiibilic  aUustra- 
tions.  To  say  nothing  of  tne  iwioul  vncnrnaineiitM  editkHn, 
they  appear  in  every  variaty  of  shape,  from  an  I8mo 
with  VI lunettes  to  a  huge  folio  with  lare^e  and  elaborate 
plates;  and  even  now  an  edition  ih  j  k1  lishing  adorned 
with  fine  wood-cuts,  representing  all  tbe  aiiimaU  mentioned 
in  tbe  fables  in  human  dresses.  It  is  remarkable  that  La 
Famain*  nam  (or  ninljr)  tnvNited  hia  nl^ta:  bii  talea 
art  taken  from  Booeaoeio,  Maebf amffl,  AiiMto,  ani  otben ; 

bis  fables  are  chiefly  selected  from  .-Bsop.  It  is  not  tbe 
matter  of  his  compositions,  but  the  manner  ki  which  ho 
tells  a  tale,  that  constitutes  his  merit.  His  narrative  is 
marked  by  that  ease  and  grace  which,  as  La  Harpc  says, 
'aw  to  be  peieeived,  not  described;  for  if  afVer  a  profound 
philoeeiphical  inmtintion.*  be  eondnna^  *«e  imved  at 
the  ultimate  eansee  of  exceHenoe,  and  reftned  ib»  ftiat  to 
La  Fontaine  bimselC  the  "  bon  homme"  (as  he  is  called) 
would  ha),  "I  know  nothing  about  this;  I  wrote  them  as 
my  humour  dictated,  and  that  was  all."  ' 

Curiosity  will  cause  a  reader  to  wade  through  a  new 
story  even  when  indifferently  written ;  but  a  man  who,  by 
bis  mere  manner  of  nairating,  ean  make  a  vast  number  of 
leaden  pemie  a  leiiet  ef  narrativei,  vitb  every  incident 
of  which  they  are  iierlbetljr  aeqnainted— most  baw  talents 
great  indeed. 
PONTAINB-L'EVEQUE.  [Hainault.] 
FONTA'NA,  DOMENi'CO.  a  distineuishcd  Italian 
architect,  younger  brother  of  Giovanni,  who  fbllowed  the 
same  art,  was  bom  at  Mili,  on  tbe  borders  of  the  lake  of 
Como,  in  1 543.  Having  a  decided  taste  for  math«imatical 
studies,  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  join  his  brother  at 
Rome,  nor  was  it  long  before  he  attracted  the  notice  and 
obtained  the  favour  of  Cardinal  Montalto,  who  confided  to 
him  the  erection  of  the  Cappella  del  Presepio  or  Ststina  in 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  a  work  that  stamped  his  reputation 
asa  design  of  greet  nobleness  and  grandeur,  although,  accord- 
ing to  modem  taste,  it  is  too  overcharged  ia  iti  omemcuts, 
and  too  muob  eut  nn  by  tbe  iigudieieus  atnmfnMnt  of tiie 
gi.ding  and  eobrarea  marbles.  By  tbe  same  eoeleeiastle  be 
Was  employed  to  build  for  him,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nTnn , 
mentioned  church,  the  palace  now  known  by  the  name  ol 
the  Villa  Negroni.  This  edifice  whii  h,  j  irtly  on  account 
of  its  gardens,  was  for  a  long  while  one  of  tbe  most  celebrated 
mansions  in  Rome,  is,  like  most  of  the  architect's  other  dc- 
ilgns  of  tbe  same  class,  exeecdinriy  simple  in  ita  oevmeition, 
tnd  baa  litde  deeoration  beyona  wbat  it  devbrea  flom  the 
dressings  and  pcflimenU  of  the  windows,  which  latter  are 
alternately  angular  and  curved.  Yet  favourable  as  these 
undertakings  were  in  themselves,  they  were  not  pi  Hh  riive 
of  much  Immediate  profit  to  the  architect,  nn  i  ^^l  re  even 
injurious  to  his  patron,  as  tbey  afforded  fbe  jh  ]  e  i  Gregory 
ZuL)  a  pretext  for  suppressing  tbe  pensions  of  the  cardi- 
Milf  ^ee  he  was  wealthy  enough  to  indulge  in  such  magni* 
tamoe.  On  ibis,  out  of  his  attachment  to  the  cardinal  and 
bis  eagerness  to  complete  the  Cappelladel  Presepio,  Fontana 
generously  a>ntributed  a  thousand  scudi  i  T  liis  wn,  rather 
than  s«e  the  sebeme  abandoned.  To  his  duiinUveatedness 
•atUaeaeaihmba  imi»  in  aU  ftebabiii^.  not  a  litlln  in* 


debtcd  for  his  svibsequent  good  (brtunc,  as  the  mrHlinsi  vis 
shortly  afterwards  elected  to  the  pontifical  tbmiMi  under 


ibe  weU-known  name  of  Siato  Qitinto.  Tbe  nav  papa  bsd 
now  ibe  meani  ef  indnlginf  bis  taite  ibr  aiebiteetan  aad 


embellishment;  and  one  of  his  projects  was  to  re-«rert  th« 
various  Egyptian  obelisks  which  lay  scattered  and  neglected 
among  the  ruined  filirirs  of  tdr  iintient  city.    The  first  to 
which  tbe  pops  directed  his  attention  was  that  w  hich  aiU 
remained  standing  in  the  Vatican  circus.   Tins  he  vat 
anxious  to  have  removed  to  the  area  in  front  of  St.  Peter's; 
bnt  Uie  practicability  of  transporting  sodi  an  eaonaeee 
mass  (83  feet  2  inches  high),  and  elevating  it  upon  a  pedes- 
tal, was  long  doubtful,  alUiougb  the  ablest  matbetnaticians 
and  engineers  were  summoned  to  suggest  the  means.  Up- 
wards of  Ave  hundred  different  projects  and  models  were 
submitted  to  him,  nor  did  Fontana  fail  to  come  forward 
among  the  competitors,  for  be  produced  tbe  model  of  a 
machine  that  acted  upon  a  leaden  figure  of  the  obeli^; 
besides  which  Iw  gave  Mtis&etory  proof  of  his  oonth\-aDce 
by  applying  it  to  a  small  obelisk  in  the  Mausoleum  of 
A  igu.stus.     Stilt,  although  his  plan  «-as  approved  and 
adopted,  it  was  not  until  after  urgent  repre*ontatioo8  on  hu 
part  that  the  carrying  it  into  e.xecution  was  intnuted  to 
Fontana,  it  having  been  in  the  first  instance  determined 
that  Oiacomo  delta  Portaand  Ammanati  should  take  charge 
of  tbe  opeiationa.  A  oireiinmantiel  noeoont  ofidltbe  pro- 
oeediags  attendbirlliiiTeiy  ardnout  cnterpiiae  vaa  pw- 
lished  by  the  nr  hitect  himself,  under  the  title  off 
modi)  tmuto  nei  trafrfforlwre  POMisro  Vatieano.    The  ope 
rations  commenced  April  SUth,  1586,  and  the  obelisk  w  as  re- 
moved, and  placed  on  the  new  pedestal  |irepart-d  for  it,  on 
the  13th  of  the  following  June,  when  w  as  succe^sfiilly  ac- 
eoupUsbad  tbe  noit  atupendoue  trial  of  meobaaioal  abdl 
flmtage  bad  tben  wftnemed,  aHboogfa  afterwadd*  tieaDed 
on  more  than  one  o«<":!sion,  nnd  in  our  own  times  by  tbe 
erection  of  ihe  Alexan  li  r  r  r  Uimn  at  St,  Petcn»bur^.  a  m<»- 
nolithic granite  sbull  oi  tj.LiiUT-four  feet  in  height  and  twvhe 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  which  had  been  previoualy  transported 
ftom  tbe  quarries  in  Finland.   The  complete  success  sf 
tiiia  task  gamed  tba  arebitect  not  onljr  liowHils  and  dieting 
tion,  bntm  penaian  of  two  tbonma eendi,  and  abo  gave 
him  assurance  of  an  equally  favourable  result  in  all  ^.^nn 
lar  undertakings.   To  these  belong  the  three  obeli>ks  It 
atierw  nr  Is  erected  in  the  Piaxza  del  Popolo,  before  SlG 
vanni  Laterano,  and  in  front  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiate. 
The  second  of  xlivit  is  still  larger  than  the  first-menuoned. 
bein^  105  feet  7  incbesbiab*independently  of  the  pedestal, 
and  I  to  weigbt  calculated  at  oboirt  UAfmu  {Egyptim 
Antiqmtiet ;  Lib.  Ent.  Knowledge,  vol.  i.,  chap.  1 6.  > 

In  addition  to  tasks  of  this  nature  Sixtus  affbrded  h..:: 
the  opportunity  of  displaying  his  (alenis  ir  h  :e>  t. 

Sving  him  charge  of  the  various  works  at  the  LatetaA 
lurch,  to  which  he  attached,  on  one  of  its  sides,  a  kind  of 
portico  consisting  of  an  upper  and  lower  pdk>j»  in  ftwofan 
arcades,  tbe  piers  of  the  former  ornamented  with  a  Thtnt 
and  those  of  the  other  with  a  Corinthian  order.  Imme 
diately  adjoining  this  portico  be  also  erected  the  pulan-  ui 
the  liiteran,  a  unif  rm  square  pde  of  budding,  wah  two 
fwries  of  windovts  above  the  lower  floor,  all  of  which  lave 
pediments  alternately  angular  and  curved,  and  tlie  wliole  ia 
surmounted  by  a  massive  and  rich  coniiee.   By  tbo  m^m 
pontiff  be  was  likewise  charged  to  eomtmet  tbe  Vatkan 
libieiiy«  and  thus  destrov  the  noble  court  formed  bv  6r^- 
mante.  [Bramantb.]  Kor  was  this  tlie  only  addiiM^ 
made  to  that  pile,  for  he  also  erected  the  lofty  mass  of  build- 
ing on  the  side  towards  tbe  piazeaof  St.  Peter's,  which,  im- 
pressive as  It  is  in  itself,  dt>es  not  bespeak  much  fertility'  of 
invention,  it  being  iittle  mure  titan  a  repetition  of  bia 
palace  of  the  Lateran.   Another  papal  residence,  which  «aa 
partly  eneted  by  bun,  araa  tbat  of  tbe  Quirinal.  or  Mloct^ 
Cavallo,  so  called  from  tbe  two  ooloesal  figures  befbrv  a, 
which  lie  removed  thither  from  the  Baths  of  Coiutanttoe. 
Amoni^  liis  other  work^  may  be  mentioned  the  rvstoratMn 
of  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus,  und  the  fimiDSain 
of  Termini.    He  was  preparing  to  ereet  a  vast  edifice  fijr  a 
cloth  manufiutory  within  the  Coliseum,  the  plan  of  wlub 
waato  bavebeen  elliptiBel,  like  tbat  crftbe  — rhiThenttn. 
wben  Sbctoa,  widtwbom  tbe  tdeaorighiated,  died,  and  ^n 

was  frustrated  a  scheme  that  would  irreparablv  have 
jured  the  sublime  and  majestic  charge (tr  of  iliat  moaa 

ment  of  antiquity. 

Tiie  death  of  that  pope  brought  a  ebaofle  of  €UKmm 
 to  Fmilttii,  vW  was  dimimid  by  Qanrnm  TIB 
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from  hif  situation  u  papal  architert.  Still  his  prosperous 
fcrtune  did  not  desert  hira,  for  he  was  immediately  invited 
to  Naples,  br  the  viearaj,  the  Count  de  Minnda.  In  that 
capital,  to  WDieh  h*  T«)iait«d  in  199%,  he  «m  employed  on  • 
▼sriety  of  works ;  and  among  others  he  c^ernted  the  fountain 
Medina;  but  the  most  important  of  them  all  was  the  royal 
palace,  a  i^nd  and  inijxisini;,  although  not  particularly 
elegant  edifice.  He  died  in  that  city  in  1607,  poasesaed  of 
considerable  wealth,  and  of  a  distinguished  reputation. 
FONTARABIA.  or  FUENTE  RABIA.  (Guipuscoa.] 
fOMTENAY,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arran- 
jtimaniaot  in  the  department  of  Vend^  and  on  the  left  or 
north-west  bank  of  the  river  Vendue,  which  unites  with  the 
S?vje  oTNiort:  it  isSSl  miles  south-west  of  Paris  by  the 
ruiid  through  CWftina,  Blois,  Tours,  Poitiers,  and  Niort. 

The  town  owes  its  origin  to  a  castle  which  the  counts  of 
f  uitiers  caused  to  be  built  here,  and  of  whieh  tliora  are 
aome  retnairu.  Fontenay  was  twice  besi^ed  hf  tiwHngoe- 
BalaintlMiaiUnonatnmUMof  the  16th  century  (a.o.  1568 
and  1570).  In  the  flntt  siege,  which  wa<i  sucres^tftil.  the 
conquerors,  in  violation  of  tlie  terms  of  ki  '  surr  ii  r, 
pnl  the  (Tarrison  to  the  sword,  and  afterwanls  slew  the  com- 
mandant, whom  they  had  taken  to  RochdU.  In  1574  Fon- 
tenay was  the  scene  of  still  greater  atrocities  perpetrated 
by  the  GktboUes. 

The  town  stands  partlyin  a  valley  on  the  bank  of  the 
xiver,  partly  on  a  htU.  The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked, 
nnd  iU  paved.  Tlio  spire  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  is 
remarkable  for  the  lightness  of  its  architecture  and  its  ex- 
traordinary heiglit,  which  is  above  300  feet.  The  covered 
market-places  are  of  unusual  sise  for  a  small  provincial  town. 
The  ponulatkm  in  iH.^-i  wa.s  63B8  for  the  town,  or  7504  for 
the  whole  eeonrana.  Ibe  chief  inaniiihcianaaM  linen  and 
«oarM  woollen  dotfaa  ftr  the  eensnnititHni  of  die  coantiy ; 
there  are  several  tan  yards  and  some  breweries;  trade  is 
carried  on  in  com,  cattle,  horses,  mules,  wood,  chareoal, 
and  wine,  of  which  last  (hi?  ni'ighbourhood  pi;  (I  k  t  ^  some 
white  of  ordinary  Quality.  Then-  are  four  yearly  fairs  and 
a  lar^  com  marluiC  Mill-stones  of  come  texture  are 
qoamed  in  the  neighbourhood.  Than  am  n  subordinate 
court  of  jnitfce,  a  high-school*  and  an  agrietdttmt  so- 
ciety. The  nax'igation  of  the  river  Vendue  coramenr-fs  h  erf 
Fontenay  is  sometimes  distinptished  by  the  epithet  '  l^i 
Comie,'  from  the  antient  ct  Jiiis  i  f  Poitiers:  duiing  the 
Revolution,  when  such  anxiety  prevailed  to  obliterate  all 
names  that  could  recall  the  feudal  or  monarehieal  period, 
the  designation  was  ehanged  for  that  of '  Le  Peuple.' 

Tha  awondiiaetncnt  of  Fontenay  comprehends  9  ointons 
and  1 24  communes,  and  had  in  1832  a  population  of  1 19,664. 

FONTENELLE.  BERNARD  LE  BOVIER  DB.  bora 
at  Rouen  lltb  February,  1657,  was,  by  his  mother's  side, 
nephew  of  the  greet  Corneille,  and,  by  a  long  life  of  nearly 
a  century,  contcmporar>-  with  most  of  the  greatest  writers 
uf  France,  among  whom  he  held  a  conspieaons  station,  dis- 
tinguished as  well  by  the  variety  of  hi*  aciHtlNnieats  as  the 
luriUianef  and  versatility  of  his  powers.  Educated  at  the 
CSoUegn  of  the  Jestiits  in  his  native  city,  he  displayed,  at  a 
Vtary  early  period,  thn  quickness  and  aptitude  of  his  t  i!i  nt-, 
vrhirh  he  cultivated  with  the  greatest  ailigenoo  ami  apijlica- 
ii  n.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  Fontenelle  successfully  con- 
tended for  the  prise  offered  for  the  best  composition  in 
I<atin  ^-erse;  and  in  general  literature  had  deserved  ho- 
noiaable  mention  on  the  lecocds  of  his  eoUsfe.  ¥tam  this 
thne  to  his  Acteenth  year  the  law  was  the  stndy  to  which 
his  attention  was  nominally  directed  But  his  heart  was 
Mot  with  the  science:  poetry,  philosophy,  .iiid  history  en- 
!ra)ssc<l  the  timj  win  It  should  have  heen  devote<l  to  the 
Ckirpus  Juris.  During  this  period  principally  Fontenelle 
acf^uired  those  VSSt  WWs  af  varied  and  accurate  knowledge 
which,  giving  an  afpeatanee  of  catholic  learning  to  hia 
worka,  are  conslaatly  Teeprrii^  in  tiie  shape  of  apposite  and 
almost  unconscious  allusions.  Having  completed  tV(  tcrni 
of  his  legal  studies,  he  lost  the  first  cause  in  which  Iil:  was 
I  .  tamcl,  ,>nd  thcreupdM  nViiiiirlriMiu^  forever  the  distasteful 
profession  of  the  law,  devoted  himself  to  the  more  attractive 
mnd  congenial  pursuits  of  literature. 

In  his  private  fortunes  tflere  »  little  to  interest  the  cu- 
riosity so  commonly  felt  respecting  the  doings  of  men  of 
ffonitis;  the  bit^pher  has  conseauently  little  to  do  but  tu 
ibllow  him  in  his  literary  career,  woieh  was  neither  witho\ic 
honour  nor  profit.  For  the  last  years  of  lii'^  lift'  he  was  in 
ihe  enjovment  of  a  yearlj  income  of  nearly  900/.,  and  loft 
%ahina  liiiD  at  luadaBtii  afsqraanidcnMa  ana.  Vnm 


1699  to  1741  he  held  the  distinguished  and  rosponsiblo 
office  of  secninrf  to  the  Aeademv  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and 
was  an  faonomr  nenbei  of  that  of  Berlin  and  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.  Fontenelle  died  at  Park  on  the  9th 

January,  1757,  having  corn-pl  'trd  Isis  Innulrf  tUh  year  within 
a  few  weeks,  and  expiriMl  (jxckiuiuijL:  '  Je  nc  stmffrfe  pas, 
mesamis;  mais  je  : -ij  um  i «  riain  1  llieidt^  d'Jtre.'  The 
calmness  with  which  he  met  his  death  was  in  keeping  with 
the  serenity  of  his  whole  life. 

In  hii  peiional  eharaeter  Fontendle  presents  a  lare  in- 
ataneeof  self-eonmandand  uodeiatbn.  neither  eonftnroding 
virtue  with  austerity  nor  pleasure  with  exce'^?  To  the 
measured  reserve  of  iiis  character  there  is  a  some  *  li at  cxag- 
geratwl  allusion  in  his  oft-repeated  declaration,  that  in  his 
whole  life  be  had  never  laughed  nor  wept.  As  he  held  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  sage  to  cultivate  all  his  senses,  internal 
as  well  as  external,  and  to  combine  with  the  enjoyment  of 
all  nature  the  exercise  of  all  his  faculties»  the  tone  of  his 
mind  exhibited  a  happy  harmony  with  his  personal  charao* 
ter.  The  universality  of  his  pursuits,  which  embraced 
nr  irly  the  whole  domain  of  literature,  offered  on  the  one 
hand  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  unriralled  excellence  ia 
any  single  department,  hut  contributed  on  the  other,  by  en- 
larging his  views  and  increasing  his  stores  uf  knowledge^  to 
render  respectable  his  attainments  in  alL 

Asapoelt  invhieb  ehaneter  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance In  die  worid  of  lelten»  he  composed  several  trwedisa 
afid  operas,  most  of  which  were  unfavourably  roceived;  mod 
if  the  '  Tlietis  and  Pel<e'  met  with  some  success  and  the 
praises  of  Voltaire,  it  has  since  fallen  with  the  rest  into 
neglect  and  oblivion.  His  PastorBls,  which  were  reoonk> 
mended  solely  by  their  novelty. are  full  1 1  ixtravagant  eoa- 
ceits:  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  of  natuia  and  giaea 
in  the  *lsmteev*  whieh,  with  the  •  Apologie  de  PAmour,*  is 
alone  worthy  of  l>cing  preserved.  His  poetic  pieces  occa- 
sionally display  much  (lelicacy  of  sentiment,  and  extreme 
polu-h  and  «•!>  Hii  1  li  Dtli  in  i!ic  thought  and  diction ;  but 
in  all  of  them  the  poetic  feeling  ia  weik,  and  there  is  little 
invention,  and  a  decided  want  of  originality  and  force. 

The  'Dialogue  das  Motts,' jpubUsbed  in  1683.  first  Isid 
the  foundation  of  hhi  Uisiaiy  nmsb  whieh  wsa  firmly  est»> 
hlisbed  by  the  appearance  two  years  afterwards  of  the  *  En- 
iretiens  sur  la  Plurality  des  Mondes,'  one  of  the  ablest  of 
his  work  .  ui  l  (  .liibiting  a  rare  combination  of  science  and 
wit.  The  object  of  the  latter  was  to  familiarize  his  coun- 
trymen with  the  Cartesian  astronomy ;  and  in  the  pre&ce 
he  compares  himself  to  Cicero  presLntini;  the  philosophy 
of  Greece  in  a  form  and  language  intelligible  to  the  Ro- 
mans. For  the  execution  of  siwh  a  task  Fontenelle  was 
eminently  qtialifled,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  has  it  been  so  ably 
accomplished.  By  the  happiness  and  point  of  his  illustra- 
tions, he  interests  while  he  instructs  ni*  reader:  quick  to 
discover  in  common  things  uiuinai^'inid  beauties,  ho  ad- 
duces and  presents  new  truths  m  so  obvious  a  Ittrltt,  that 
even  when  most  opposed  to  recei\'ed  opinion,  ihuy  arc  at 
once  adopted  as  old  and  firmly  established.  In  the  '  Elogu,* 
which,  as  seeretaiy  of  the  Academy,  he  pronounced  npon  its 
deceased  memhr  r  ,  in!  by  which  he  is  best  known  to  pos- 
lenty,  his  peculiar  taiunts  ma  most  felicitously  displayed. 
Of  a  mixed  character,  between  memoirs  and  criticism,  they 
combine  history  and  encomium  with  such  tact  and  delicacy, 
that  the  fanciQ'ric  is  almost  imperceptible,  and  the  com* 
mendation  thahiKheat  when  appatenily  least  intended. 

The  *  Histoiie  OM  Ondes,*  even  if  it  has  no  dsims  to 
originality,  being  taken  entirely  from  the  learned  work  of 
Van  Daale,  is  deservedly  celebrated  for  clearness  and  pre- 
cision in  the  style,  wbioh  is  an  exact  and  distinct  imago  of 
the  thought,  and  for  the  regular  march  of  the  reasoning, 
which  is  so  natural  and  so  easy  as  to  present  no  difficulty 
to  the  ondacstandinc.  and  to  need  no  divining.  It  scarcely 
deserves  however  the  high  title  of  history.  It  comprises 
two  essays,  in  one  of  which  the  object  is  to  show  that  the 
oracles  were  nut  given  by  the  supernatural  agency  of  de 
mons,  the  other,  that  they  did  not  cease  with  the  ajipcai- 
aoce  of  Christ  Lastly,  the  '  Gforo^trie  de  rinfitu,'  the 
'Apologie  des  Tourbillons,'  and  sunilar  works,  although 
they  display  a  philosophical  spirit,  are  neither  vigorous  not 
profound. 

Crenerally  indeed  we  ought  not  perhaps  to  look  to  the  works 
of  Fontenelle  to  discover  the  secret  of  the  gnat  inllucnct 
and  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  in  hia  lifetime.  The 
solution  lies  rather  in  bis  possession  of  unequalled  social 
qaaliliia»  and  of  tha  amt  tinlliMit  ■oqulmMnta,  hf  which 
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ha  urn  ablk  to  tnaet  at  once  the  man  «t  hAkn  ittd  fin 

man  of  letters.  By  his  wonderful  skill  in  adapting  him'^elf 
to  the  irapacity  of  others,  he  was  able  to  improTe  and  em- 
bellish the  lightest  conversation  with  scientific  and  moral 
allusions ;  and  by  apjplying  the  language  of  ordinary  life  to 
the  most  abstruse  topics  and  ideas,  Be  contributed  greatly  to 
transfer  the  ttihuaal  of  latter*  from  the  scholarly  few  to  a 
large  and  miwellBiieoin  ehMof  raaters,  and,  by  this  revo- 
.ution,  to  favour  nn:l  to  advance  a  spirit  of  scientific  re- 
search in  the  seventeenth  century.  Such  serv  ices  may  be 
forijioltcn,  for  the  names  of  those  who  have  laboured  not  so 
much  to  discover  new  truth,  as  to  preserve  and  transmit  the 
old,  are  too  often  left  unrecorded ;  but  they  hato  not  la- 
boured ID  vain*  tat  to  diflkiaa  troth  U  aa  uiaAu  aa  to  discover 
it.  If  the  minioii  of  the  diweverer  he  more  danlfatg  in  its 
cotirsc,  [iikI  its  track  more  permanent,  that  of  tlif  di  ^emi- 
tiaior  IS  not  less  beneficial  to  mankind,  and  leaves,  in  a 
more  extended  dvfliiation,  a  nainliwa  btit  inparialiBble 
monument. 

The  works  of  Funtenelle  wan  oolleoted  and  pablMMd  in 
8  Vole.  Svo.  Peril,  1760. 
POlftlNOY.  [HAiwAtri*! 

FOOD.  All  organized  budie-;  arc  nourislu-*!  by  the  in- 
tradlUtlion  into  their  intc'ual  htriu  Hires  of  materials  (hjm 
mthouL  Surh  materials  <ire  callerl  indifferently  aliments 
or  ftiod,  and  aie  tilted  to  supply  and  maintain  the  fluid  and 
solid  matter  of  the  body,  ^or  this  purpose  they  must 
eitlier  be  soluble  naturally,  or  capable  of  beug  lUMolved  by 
the  digestrre  principle  or  Ibe  etomaeb.  However  divenified 
the  articles  >'m[i!  i\ed  may  bn  in  external  appearance  or 
chetniral  c  oiuji  iMii on,  they  are  reduced  by  the  action 
of  (!io  oil;;iii>  o(  digestion  into  a  fluid  (chyle)  [DioRs- 
tionJ  of  homogeneous  character,  which  is  rciconverted 
intoaolidi  and  fluids  of  different  natures  by  the  influeDce  of 
tbe  powers  of  assimilatioD.  Belue  luidflrgoiiiK  thia  aeeond 
ehenge.  tbey  mitit  be  brought  into  tbe  stoto  of  arterial 
blootC  and  so  form  a  part  of  the  circulating  fluids  of  the 
body.  Substances  which  are  incapable  of  undergoing  these 
successive  changes  cannot  be  considered  as  articles  of  food, 
or  capable  of  imparting  nourishment  to  the  firame.  There 
are  however  various  articles  which,  although  incapable  bjr 
thenuelvee  of  notiliabuagb  •PP*"*  i»k»n  in  conjunetion 
witb  otber  articilea,  to  eentribute  eawntiilly  to  nutrition. 
But  even  of  a  substance  unquestionably  nutritious,  tbe 
wbole  mass  is  never  completely  nutritive,  i.  e.  capable  of 
being  entirely  assimilated ;  some  portion  of  it  met  el y  giving 
it  hulk,  or  being  of  a  nature  calculated  to  make  certain 
impressions  on  the  organs  of  digestion,  and  to  stimulate 
them  to  those  actions  which  conduoe  to  tbe  enejeiae  of  the 
fttnction  of  digestion. 

Tho<c  substances  which  have  ptevMusI^  been  endowed 
with  life  can  alone  considered  asaffordm;;  nutriment  to 
•nnimals  of  a  higli  dcyrec  of  i  rganiMtion,  such  as  man,  of 
whose  aliment  we  here  mean  to  treat.  For  a  practical  \  lew 
of  the  subject,  it  may  be  divided  into  two  heads,  viz.  the 
substantials  and  the  aceeasories;  tbe  ilnt  eomprisins  the 
real  materials  or  aemees  of  nourldniieiit;  Ibe  seoona  eon- 
diments,  &c..  which  either  render  the  food  more  grateftil 
to  tlie  palate,  or  by  a  vital  or  chemical  action  on  tbe  organs 
of  taste  and  the  stomach  promote  its  digestion. 

It  Is  customary  to  distinguish  the  articles  of  food  into 
solid  and  fluid,  or  meats  and  drinks,  and  into  animal  and 
vegetable.  But  the  farmer  h  merdy  a  distinction  of  con- 
venience, and  does  not  extend  to  any  idtimtfte  diflbrenee  in 
the  nature  of  the  material,  but  only  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  respectively  treated  by  the  organs  of  digestion ; 
while  tlic  latter  is  only  important  in  a  medical  point  of  view, 
as  relates  to  the  amount  of  nutriment  in  a  given  quantity 
of  food,  and  the  impression  which  the  two  kinds  of  food 
make  u^a  tlie  system  generally.  'Specific  differences  are 
diltingaiabable  in  the  chyme  at  least,  if  not  in  the  cbyle, 
aeeording  as  the  food  fl-om  which  it  is  formed  has  consisted 
of  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  and  according  as  it  has  eon- 
faiiu'd  futty  or  oily  sub-;ari(  es,  or  been  destunlc  (if  theni.' 
IS't \crtliele*s  as  those  Mibstance^  alone  contribute  to  the 
nourishment  jf  the  body  by  bein^;  assimilated  by  it  which 
can  be  resolved  into  their  organic  molecutet,  and  as  these 
are  onlv  found  in  tbe  proximate  principlea  of  animals  and 
vwmtabks,  of  whidt  nriiioiplea  nine  petmpa  iie  esduiively 
•wnal.  It  seedismort  advantageous  to  treat  at  tbe  outset  of 

the  principle;*,  without  repjrenrc  to  the  source  whence  de- 
rived. Tbe  molecules  can  only  be  liberated  by  being  diffused 


fluid,  and 


fliey  be  brouf^t  mto  such  a  condition  by  external  agenr) 

or  by  the  apparatus  with  which  the  higher  animals  an-  f.^- 
nished,  viz.  the  teeth,  stomach,  &o.  To  a  fluid  Alatc  tint 
must  be  brought  before  they  can  pass  the  fine  strainers  of 
the  alimentaiy  canal.  Tbe  resolution  of  tlie  materiaU  ut 
fbod  into  Umw  organic  nwleoules  is  the  real  office  of  tie 
digestive  orgafas,  while  eieidaing  that  fouction  withio 
healthy  linritst  the  lesolution  of  tte  pnnimate  principles 
into  their  elt^mcntary  or  ultimate  ]>rinciples,  when  vanoui 
gases  are  evolved,  is  a  morbid  or  diseased  action  of  thfc« 
orpins. 

The  proximate  principle  of  alimentary  sub&tances  caih 
sist  sometimes  of  three,  sometimes  of  four  elementary  or 
oooatitvant  prtnoiples.  Those  whidk  consist  of  three  are  •( 
most  firequent  ocourrenee  in  tiw  regetable  kingdom ;  thoic 

which  consist  uf  four  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence  ia 
the  animid  kuigiioiu.    Where  the  elements  are  three  only 
tliey  are  generally  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon;  wliex* 
four,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  caruon,  and  nitrogen,  or  azote. 
Tbe  prMomiaanee  ef  carbon  is  the  charseteristic  of  rcft- 
table  matter|  Ite  piedominanee  of  nitrogen  the  cbetac- 
terisdo  of  aamud  HMtter.  Wheferer  nitrogen  ia  abaeot  m 
animal  matters  the  substance  approximates,  or  in  analngov 
to,  vegetable  matter,  such  as  animal  fats,  which  clusetf 
resemble  ve.;etalile  oiU.    Aninmls  winch  ;\re  deciiledly  car- 
nivorous do  not  prosper  if  kept  long  on  food  destitute  «l 
azote,  but  man,  whoM  dwellinf-pUoe  is  under  difiermt 
climataa,  ean  dispenae  with  an  aaotiied  diet  better  in  earns 
paru  of  the  wend  than  in  others,  for  mstanee,  better  ia 
tropical  countries  tlian  near  the  poles.    Tbe  pilgrims soi 
attendants  on  itiecaiaMuis  in  their  journeys  across  the  de««1i 
of  Africa  can  subsist  fur  a  length  of  time  on  gum,  w  hich  dots 
not  contain  azote.  Majendie,  who  carefully  investigated  iIm 
subject,  concludes  from  bis  experiments — 1st,  That  animals 
derive  die  aiote  wliioh  enteit  into  their  compeeitien  entosly 
iVom  their  fbod,  and  benee.  Oel  no  anhnal  can       fbr  a 
conside-able  time  on  food  entirely  destitute  of  asote. 
That  animals,  eveu  those  naturally  eamivorous,  can  li\f  i 
certain  time  uiwn  food  entirely  destitute  of  azote,  in  cod- 
sequence  of  wnich  the  excretions  of  those  naturally  carni- 
vorous bebome  altered,  throwing  off  less  azote  than  when 
tber  are  fuA.  on  animal  food,  and  acquiring  the  anipsBtim 
wbiieb  tbaae  ejHtathma  ham  in  animals  whoae  Jboa  eentaas 
a  very  itell  prepetthm  of  asote.  Srd,  That  vogetable  as  d 
animal  subetanees  destitute  of  asote  are  highly  nutritious, 
provided  at  tbe  8ame.tiun'  sizote  can  be  supplied  frum  tsonxr 
otber  aliment  containing  iu  though  in  small  proportion.  I: 
seems  however  that  vegetable  aliments  acquire  an  accession 
of  aaoto  in  the  digestive  organs,  thongfa  probably  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Mtae  part  of  the  system.  Admlttinff  1h»  ama 
correctiiese  of  Mi^endie's  views,  alunantaiy  i 
be  divided  into  thfce  clMses. 
I-  TboM  wliicb  eultidii 

hydrogen. 

II.  Those  which  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  os 

III.  Iboae  which  contain  neither  awto  i 
The  ftat  ctesa  naturally  damaada  tiw  i 

attention,  because  '  the  aliments  which  oontmin  azote  rcr 
respond  with  animal  substances  in  general,  and  are  caku 
lated  to  repair  the  wast<;  of  our  solids  and  lluid>  Witboii! 
great  alteration  or  effort  in  the  digesting  origans.  .\U  the 
immediate  principles  of  this  clam  are  not  however  eqwaUy 
digestible,  or  posiKsaed  of  tbe  same  imnerties.'  It  is  naem 
sory  therefore  to  say  a  few  words  on  tne  leading  fenna  er 
steles  in  which  azotized  principles  occur. 

I.  Fibrin. — This  is  found  in  greatest  abundance  m  xu^ 
animal  kin(rdam,  constituting  the  principal  part  ol  tbr 
muscular  tibro  of  animals,  and  no  inconsiderable  portioc  ai 
the  blood,  when  by  rest  that  fluid  ia  coagulated.  It  ~ 
thought  to  exist  in  some  of  tbe  oonstituenu  of  tbe  \ 
kingdom,  psrtioalariy  m  the  Juice  of  the  fruit  of  the ' 
Papaya,  or  papaw^Hee^  mid  m  certain  othar  plant*  vrith  s 
milky  juice,  such  aa  the  Phio  de  Vaea,  Cow-ti«e  (Galj<^> 
dendnm  niilelof  South  America,  and  in  sorue  funj;«  ' 
mushrooms.  The  identity  of  the  principle  found  in  ibeM 
vegetables  with  anima.1  fibrin  has  been  auestiuned  by  eoB* 
recent  chemists.  Dr.  Tliomson  oonsioers  tbe  pxioc^pii 
of  the  cow-tree  distinct,  and  tetlttS  it  galaotin,  wbdi 
Omelin  terma  that  of  tbe  othen  ondain,  vliiab  hn  caw- 
sidere  ahatogons  to  ginteh. 

Fibrin  con'slitii'es  the  chief  part  of  the  solid  matter  nf  tb* 
muscles  of  animals,  particularly  of  those  which  are  old  na 
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imiiM  io  tb0  form  of  fibres  afUr  all  tho  soluble  matters  | 
Jtove  been  removed  from  the  flesh  of  animaU  by  long  boiling.  | 
It  k  inmluble  in  cold  water,  is  corrugated  by  lon^  boif- 
ing  in  water,  ia  iuuiluble  in  alcohol,  but  strong  acetio  acid 
causes  it  to  swell  considerably,  rendering  it  traas[nraot  like 
cartilage,  in  which  state  ii  tuay  l>e  diKSolvfllU  OTt  at  lettt, 
ailTused  througli  watt-r  by  biiii;  bi^iling. 

Thi;  flesli  o(  animals  is  divided  ailo  wliilo  ami  [■uloiirod, 
and  indeed  it  differs  m  the  ^aiuc  anitual  at  diH'erciit  ages, 
having  different  atwiapanyiug  coiisntuenl  princitdes  at 
difleiSDt  periodii  of  lite.  Thus  in  the  calf  the  musclea  are 
white,  or  only  oinkish;  in  the  ox  they  ore  deep  red ;  in  the 
Brst  state  much  gelatin  and  little  of  usinazontte  is  present; 
benct!  the  gravy  of  veal  easily  gulatuiizes,  while  that  of 
iet'f  rarely  does  so. 

Fibrin  is  in  general  moce  tender,  that  is,  moro  easily 
Jj(caled,  becauae  Ibe  fiuroe  of  aggr^tion  is  more  easily 
mmim»  by  Uw  jfvmn  of  tba  •tvaHim  in  niddle-cged  thaa 
In  oU  aaiiunls,  and  in  the  flnb  of  the  fcmale  linn  that  «f 
Ibe  male,  utiless  the  iiialeii  have  been  castrated  when  young. 

Albumen  is  uiiu.lier  important  ouostituent  of  animal 
ooilios,  but  uf  more  sj)ariitg  occurrence  in  vegetable  sub- 
stances. In  animal  substances  it  occurs  in  two  states,  fluid 
ftod  eoBgulated.  The  moc>t  perfect  cttinples  of  it  in  the 
foimer  state  aw  tba  white  of  iffi,  which  is  an  alka- 
line tolatum  of  albumen,  and  the  bhod,  which  is  like- 
wise probably  an  alkaline  solution  of  albumeii.  Coagulated 
albumen  constitutes  cartilage,  burn.  hair,  and  the  nails  or 
hoeU's  of  amniaU.  It  forms  the  i.liief  constituent  part  uf 
oysters,  muscles,  snails,        Milk  i&  an  albuminous  tluiil. 

At  the  temperature  of  166°  Fahr.  albumen  is  coagulated, 
Mid  it  is  likewiaa  solidified  by  many  acids,  such  as  that  of 
the  gsstrie  juioe  (in  tba  ftwin  of  aannet),  and  by  soma  me- 
tailie  salts.  Milk,  tlwogh  eotgulatod  by  aeidi,  i*  not  so 
by  boiling. 

Albumen  is  likewiso  found  in  the  green  fecula-  of  plants 
in  general,  and  in  i>ame  vegetables  in  very  cunsiiilerablt! 

auantity,  isueh  asi  the  fruit  of  the  Hibiscus  esculenlus,  or 
^ohro,  and  tho  bark  of  the  Ulmus  eampestris,  or  dm.  The 
fimner  is  used  in  Sicily  to  tlUeken  soups,  and  both  aiw  used 
in  the  West  Indies  to  clarify  sugar. 

Gelatin  abound.s  in  tn^st  anim  J  substances,  and  is 
rnmmon  m  proportion  to  the  youth  of  tlie  individual.  It  ex- 
m  buiitis,  ligaments,  tendons,  membranes,  skin,  mu&cles, 
aa  well  as  in  a  portion  of  the  boms  of  animals.  The  skin  of 
fieb,  much  of  their  substance,  and  the  swimming  bladder 
of  die  sturgeon  an  ibrmad  of  gelalin.  It  is  remaikably 
bland  and  nearly  insipid,  as  may  be  remarked  in  any  solu- 
tion of  isinglass.  Gelatin  is  not  of  common  ooounenee  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  it  is  distinct  from  vegetable 
jelly,   it  occurs  bowevta-  ia  the  Protococcus  nivalis. 

Gelatin  is  the  oppo«ite  of  albumen  in  il.s  qualities;  in 
cold  water  it  swells,  is  not  transparent,  is  soft,  and  somewhat 
elastic.  The  gelatin  of  isinglass  and  of  young  animals  is 
slowly  but  completely  soluble  in  scarcely  tepid  water,  while 
that  of  old  animaLt,  of  skins,  and  of  hoofs  or  feet,  requires 
waxva  water  for  its  solution.  The  solution,  when  of  a 
ctrrtain  strength,  gelatinizes  into  a  tremulous  or  sohd  ^elly- 
It  IS  a  highly  nutritious  principle,  but  ttt diffBitibaity  w,  in 
popular  estimatioo,  much  overrated. 

ilfiMew  is  a  principle  probably  found  only  in  animal 
atructures,  unless  it  exists  in  some  plants  of  the  tribe  of 
Boraginaceo.  It  differs  firom  albumen  pritK'ipally  in  not 
being  coagulable  by  heat,  while  it  differs  from  gelatin  in 
iiut  bein^  precipitated  by  vegetable  astringents,  lUuUf^h 
tannin  coagulatet>  the  watery  eoiiibiitations  of  mucus: 
nniiber  dues  a  concentrated  solution  of  it  gelatinize  on 
i-uuhng.  Mucus  is  a  constituent  of  most  of  the  secretions 
of  animalik  saitioularl^  of  the  mamhranes  tcnned  mucous. 
It  is  deemed  both  nutritiona  and  of  easy  dige^on. 

Osmazome,  animal  extractive,  or  alcoholic  o.^tract  of 
Jli;»b,  IS  deemed  the  principle  to  which  meat  owes  its 
vnpiJ  taste  and  otlour  wlien  dres-ied.  Berxelius  is  dis- 
puiied  to  refer  these  qualities  to  a  wata^  extract  of  tle*li, 
which  he  terms  somomw.  Oamaaona  la  by  no  means  a 
•imple,  bn^  on  tba  aontiaiy.  a  vary  oonqMNind  substaneo^ 
ronsisttov  of  at  least  two  diflhiant  sadiaoliva  natenals, 

lactic  acia,  several  salts,  alkalies  in  OOmbinatioawitll Iqrdfl^- 

ehloric  ucid  and  lactic  acid,  kc. 

It  is  probably  limited  to  tho  animal  kingdom,  thoug".  :\ 
^bstanoe  strongly  auaU^oua  to  it  is  found  m  many  tuush- 
WOOMib  or  fhngi,  vis.  the  oonunon  miuhroom  (Agaricus 


I  and  in  the  sporidia  of  the  Elaphomyccs  officinalis.  This 
principle  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  to  distingtiisb  it 
1  rom  ijzmazome  it  is  termed  Pilzosmason  J  to  it  different 
fungi  ow^  when  dressed,  their  savoury  odouiL  loaemUilv 
that  of  nnims]  food,  and  probably  a  portion  of  their  nutn- 
tious  property. 

Osmawuie  exists  sparingly  in  youiig  and  white  meats 
which  const-queittly  aro  diTicicni  in  savour;  it  is  more 
abundant  in  tliat  of  animab  uf  which  the  flesh  is  rod,  such 
as  beef  and  mutton ;  it  exists  chielly  in  tile  fibrous 
organs,  or  aombinad  with  fibrip  in  tho  mnsdos,  but  tba 
tendons  and  gdatinoos  organs  are,  in  a  great  measuiv^  des- 
titute  of  it  Animals  with  dark  coloured  Hcsh,  such  as  tho 
hare,  and  different  kinds  of  game.  pi)s>e:>s  most,  and  hence 
are  much  esteemed  by  tbo  losers  of  >avoury  viands. 

Gluten  is,  of  all  vegetable  princi})le»  v^hich  occur  in  con* 
siderahle  quantity,  the  one  which  contains  most  azote,  bavmg 
tBBm  H  te  20  per  cent.  Cafeine,  or  the  alkahiid  of  oofba^ 
posBCTsei  a  much  larger  pro}x>rtion.  Gluten  is  met  witfa, 
associated  with  starrh  and  other  matters,  in  the  seeds  of 
tlie  cereal  grains,  in  several  other  seeds,  in  many  fruits, 
ab<l  in  all  green  ami  other  sijipy  parts  of  i)lanis  which 
yield  fticulo).  When  separated  from  tho  principles  with 
which  it  is  usually  associated,  it  is,  when  moist,  a  white, 
soft,  elastie^  and  highly  glutinous  substance  cbird-lime) ; 
when  dry,  it  is  wntto  or  whitish  grey,  hard,  of  a  dtill 
shining  and  cor.  hniilnl  fracture.  It  is  without  smell  or 
taste,  insoluble  in  and  iieavier  than  water.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  about  a  fourth  part  of  w  hat  is  termed  gluten 
consists  of  a  principle  called  giiadin.  What  remains  after 
the  removal  of  this  and  other  matters  nrapat  Willi  H,  i% 
aoooiding  to  Taddei,  pure  glulen,  which  no  namaa  aymoian. 
In  the  liesliy  seeds  of  pulse,  moii  aa  jbana  and  pons,  axiats 
a  substance  resembling  gluten*  oaUad  l^gWldn  «nd  alsO 
X>€geto-animal  iuUstanCb: 

Gluli  M  I  and  in  many  esculent  plants,  such  as  the  leaves 
of  cabbages  and  cresses,  and  other  eihble  cruciferous  vege- 
tables.  Of  the  nutritious  powers  of  gluten,  separate  from 
tba  staiab.  (at,  gliadin,  &C,,  with  M[hich  it  is  always  assoei- 
atad,  nothing  certain 'is  known.  In  a  steto  of  combination, 
such  as  that  of  wheat-flour,  it  is  highly  nutritious.  Such 
alitu  lA  the  character  of  the  seeds  of  peas,  beans,  and  other 
edible  pulse. 

Fluids  which  contain  at  tho  same  time  any  of  the  varie- 
ties of  sugar  and  gluten,  or  gluten-like  principles,  are 
capabisb  under  favourable  circumstances,  of  undergoing  the 
vinous  fonnentation.  A  kind  of  fonnentation  occurs,  by 
the  agency  of  the  gluten,  in  tha  oonvaraion  of  wheat^flour 
into  bread. 

Emuhin  fvegetahle  albumen,  vegetable  casein,  or  amyg- 
daliii)  occurs  in  most  ot  the  elaborated  juioes  of  plants, 
anrl  in  many  dry  parts  of  plants,  viz.  in  all  oily  soods  which 
when  triturated  with  water  ibrm  an  emulsion.  The  real 
nature  of  this  principle  is  not  clearly  abccrtainad.  Ifony 
chemists  deem  it  identical  with  animal  albuman ;  others 
consider  it  identical  with  the  casein  of  the  milk  of  animals ; 
while  others  pronounce  it  to  ho  gluten.  To  Gmclin  it  ap- 
pears distinct ;  he  has  accordingly  given  it  tho  above  name. 

II.  I^oximate  prino^laawluui aoMial of  osygan*  hydro- 
gen, and  carbon. 

Gum  is  a  principle  of  vegetables,  in  all  of  which,  but  mobtly 
soft  parte  or  t)iam,  it  iahnind;  inaopflvbowavn^itaboucda 
so  muob  as  to  fbrm  their  chief  eharaotarirtie;  they  are 

thence  called  mucilaginous,  or  gummy,  such  as  the  carrot, 
parsnip,  i;c.  Gum  is  colourles--,  but  from  adun.vluru  of 
other  matters  it  is  often  of  a  yellow  or  brownish  hue,  trans- 
parent or  translucid,  of  an  insipid  rather  swctitiah  taste, 
and  not  t  rystalligaUa.  When  pure,  it  is  entirely  soluble  in 
water,  whether  warn  or  cold,  fonning  with  it  a  tenacious 
fluid;  it  ii  inaolnUa  in  aleobol.  Tn  the  date  of  solution  in 
which  if  occurs  in  plants,  of  which  it  forms  the  chief  ma- 
terial for  their  nutriment,  it  is  termed  mucilage.  From 
some  trees,  either  by  sponteneous  cracks  or  incisions,  it 
exudes  and  concretes  on  the  bark,  as  is  seen  in  the  various 
at^aoias,  which  yield  the  gum  arabic,  the  plum,  and  cherry 
tsaai^  Sta.  Thasa  ia  some  diflisfenoe  in  chemical  obaraoter 
in  fha  vaxioui  aorto  of  gum,  aeeording  to  the  plant  which 
yields  it,  but  these  sciU-cely  afrcc'.  it^  nutritive  pmpertios 
The  principle  which  is  found  in  laa^jy  fruits,  such  as  tue 
^'ooseberry,  i^urraiit,  orange,  See,  w  hich  is  regedMe  jelly, 
is  re^prded  as  a  kind  of  gum,  though  de>i)^iiaied  pectin. 
Una  la  neither  acid  nor  posstaaad  of  basic  properties,  and 
tha  ignnw  why  itaooftan  aaana  tow  is  by  being  united 
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«dth  vegetable  aciils  (malic,  citric,  &c.),  which  communi- 
cate to  the  juices  of  these  fruits  their  taste,  and  also  enable 
them  to  redden  litmus  paper.  The  grateful  an  1  cooling 
piopertiei  of  nich  fruits  is  therefore  chiefly  due  to  the 
TOgetiiUa  Mids,  whik  their  nutritioiM  quautiM  dtpend 
upon  the  peetin  Mid  oUier  principles. 

Mucilaginous  vegetables  are  rarely  (It  ibr  vw  wImd  grow* 
Hig  wild;  but  they  are  much  aniclioratcd  by  the  praeMMI 
of  horticulturt',  having  their  bulk  increased  and  their  qua* 
lilies  improved.  Those  which  are  b;tlt  r  or  narcotic,  as 
endive,  lettuce,  sea-kalc,  &c.,  being  by  blanching  rendered 
mild  nd  tiA,  or  by  being  served  to  table  while  young, 
wm  ■qpuiciN.  The  difference  in  flnour  of  Sttoh  vege- 
tables fa  Sam  to  the  principles  with  which  the  gum  it  asso- 
ciated; but  their  nutritive  properties  are  owing  to  the  gum, 
which  even  wlien  taken  alone,  ihim^h  mawkish,  and  at  lasC 
repudiated  by  the  palate,  is  certainly  adequate  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  human  frame  for  many  weeks  or  perhaps 
nonthi.  Dttriiv  tlis  harvest  of  gum  at  Seneffal  the 
Atriam  live  enwaly  upon  it.  eight  oancee  being  the  daily 
allowanoa  flv  eadi  man.  In  general  they  become  plump  on 
this  fare,  and  indeed  such  should  be  the  result,  if  tne  calcu- 
lation be  correct  which  assif^ns  as  great  nutritive  power  to 
four  ounces  of  ^'uni  as  to  one  pound  of  bread. 

Sugar  is  a  principle  much  more  abundant  in  vegetable 
than  animal  fluids ;  it  exists  however  in  small  quantity  as  a 
oonatitueat  of  the  bile,  and  in  the  milk  of  manv  animals ; 
and  it  is  fbrmad  in  large  quantity  as  a  product  of  perverted 
action  of  the  digestive  and  assimilating  organs,  in  the  dis- 
ease termed  dialwtaa.  (Diabetes.]  In  chemical  composi- 
tion sugar  dixs  not  differ  greatly  from  gum,  except  in 
having  a  greater  proportion  of  carbon.  This  additional  pro- 
portion however  is  sufiicieot  to  confer  upon  it  considerable 
oiliieneM  in  ebataeter.  Sngar  is  of  different  kinds,  accord- 
ing to  the  plant  whioh  yiaia  it;  and  according  to  the  part 
of  tie  plant  from  which  it  is  obtained.  Sngan  aie  the(e> 
fore  divided  into  those  which  are  crystalliiable  and  those 
wiiich  are  not,  and  likewise  into  those  which  are  sus- 
ceptible of  fermentation  and  those  which  are  not  so.  Tlie 
sugar  of  the  sugar-cane  is  the  most  perfect  example  of  those 
kinds  which  are  both  crystallizable  and  capable  of  under- 
going ibrmentation ;  sugar  of  milk  ana  mannite  are 
esamnies  of  the  second  class.  A  remarkable  teture  pre- 
sents Itself  in  sugars  of  the  first  class;  for,  whileauscvptibk-. 
wiien  dissolved  in  sutficieiu  water,  of  the  vinous  or  acetous 
fermentation,  they  greatly  assist,  when  concentrated,  in 
preserving  vegetable  substances,  either  when  naturally  jire- 
scnt  in  them,  as  in  many  fruits,  grapes,  raisins,  prunes,  &r., 
or  when  added  artificially  in  muitLg  conserves,  jellies,  &c. 
Those  ftttils  vhieh  now  in  seaaona  nnouMUe  to  the  elabo- 
latiott  of  much  aacenarine  imll«r  in  tMr  tinnei  not  only 
keep  better,  but  are  more  wliataaBe  than  whan  grown  in 
less  fiivou ruble  years. 

Honey  contains  a  variety  of  sugar,  which  is  both  nou- 
rishing and  capable  by  fermentation  of  yielding  mead, 
which  was  U>ng  the  nvoorite  beveng*  «f  the  aatient 
Bhtona.  Kany  ftiogi»  or  aniduroMBii  eontain  a  paeuliar 
Und  of  sugar,  whieh  contributes  to  render  them  nntritious. 

Starch  possesses  a  larger  proportion  of  carbon  than  sugar 
and  gum :  by  removal  uf  this  additional  proportion  of  carbon 
It  is  reduci-<i  to  the  state  of  one  or  other  of  those  principles. 
This  process  of  reduction  occurs  spontaneously  in  the  course 
of  flowering  in  plants,  and  in  the  stomach  during  digestion. 
When  combined  with  gluten,  it  is  susceptible  of  fermenta- 
tbn,  and  by  undergoing  the  panarv  (ennentation  forms 
bread,  one  of  the  roost  important  artides  of  food  in  dvilized 
life.  As  this  is  ordinarily  managed,  some  portion  of  the 
flour  is  made  to  yield  up  a  certain  amount  uf  its  carbon ; 
but  the  precise  nature  of  the  change  which  the  flour  under- 
goes during  this  action  is  not  clearly  understood.  The 
digestibility  of  the  flour  is  however  ffreatly  ineiaaaed  by 
this  praoess;  and  by  Taiious  admixtaresi  duaflljrof  eommon 
salt,  the  taste  is  improved. 

Starch  exists  largely  in  plants,  but  more  abundantly  in 
aomc  parts  than  others ;  such  as  many  seeds,  particularly'  of 
the  cereal  grains,  rice,  barley,  maize,  and  millet,  in  which  it 
occurs  in  great  purity;  in  wheat  along  with  gluten;  with 
aaeeharine  matter  in  oats,  and  some  leguminous  seeds; 
with  a  viscid  mucilage  in  potatoes,  rye,  ana  Windsor  hnini. 
and  occasionally  with  an  acrid  principle,  which  flan  gene- 
rally be  dissipated  by  heat,  as  for  exam|>le  the  Jatropiia 
Manihot,  which  yields  tapioca.  T1nui_;h  seeds  and  roots 
yielding  starch  in  abundance  are  all  ouraprehended  under 


the  term  /artnaeeous,  there  arc  essential  diffntnces  be- 
tween them  according  to  the  principles  with  whick  it  it 
a».sociated,  which  cause  them  to  differ  in  their  digestibihtj, 
and  consequently  m  their  eligibility  and  suitableness  for 
different  ages  and  individuals.  Flani^  ftarrh,  anxiw-rooc 
caasada-flour,  or  tainaca,  salap^  aagiv  md  other  •'^^r 
preparations,  are  all  merely  varietiea  of  the  same  prindvle. 
Starch  is  not  only  highly  nutritive,  but  one  of  the  Manrle*: 
and  most  wholesome  articles  of  diet,  capable  in  due  pnj- 
jiortion,  of  beinc  used  for  the  food  of  tender  infancy,  and 
not  improper  at  any  subsequent  period  of  Itiie,  though 
during  youth  and  manhood  il  iM|aiiea  elhar  frinwples  ti 
be  taken  along  with  it. 

OiU  and  /at,  however  nneh  mdflte  in  aooae  nepeeto  ti 
the  other  principles  arranged  under  this  head,  are  formed 
out  of  precisely  the  same  constituent  elements ;  and  during 
digestion  the  stomach  brings  even  the  most  apparently  dis- 
similar into  a  degree  of  relationship  more  intimate  than 
might  have  been  anticipated.  The  chief  difference  between 
them  and  the  alimentary  substanoea  abeady  mentioned  is 
in  their  greater  proportion  of  hydrogen.  Sngpr  and  slai^ 
are  both  susceptible  of  fermentation,  during  whieh  a  oor- 
tton  of  carbon  is  removed  from  each  by  combinini;  with 
oxygen  and  escaping  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  irii. 
I'rom  starch,  in  the  early  stages  of  fermentation,  one  pro- 
port  lun  of  carbon  is  taken,  which  brings  it  to  the  state  of 
sugar,  from  whieh  aeain  a  nroportion  of  carbon  and  of 
oxygen  is  taken,  ana  alcohM  produced,  the  hydrogen  re- 
maining undiminished  in  quantity:  and  as  alcohol  is  merely 
an  oleaginous  body  of  a  weak  kind,  the  analogy  is  complete'; 
for  all  farinaceous  and  saccharine  aliments  undergo  chan^ 
in  the  digestive  organs  before  they  can  be  assimilated  ia 
the  system,  similar  to  what  occurs  in  ferinantBlis^  eib 
being  converted  into  oil.  [Digestion.] 

OiU  are  inaolldUe  in  water,  and  therefim.  thoiwh  hicUy 

nutritive,  they  are  not  avatlahle  liw  the  aamtt  ef  the  be^ 
till  their  immiscibility  with  water  has  Men  evewema. 

Hence  they  are  apt  to  oppress  the  stomach  during  the  earl? 
stages  of  digestion,  if  taken  alone  without  being  mii^led 
with  substances  winch  Cucditate  their  union  with  water. 
When  this  is  accomplished  they  are  very  readily  assinu- 
lated,  as,  according  to  Dr.  Prout,  '  albuminous  and  olea- 
ginous principles  nay  he  considered  already  fitted  fix  the 
purposes  of  the  anfoml  eeonomy  widwat  imdergaing  aoj 
es.sential  change  in  their  composition.' 

Ods  are  either  fluid  or  concrete,  and  both  forms  occur  ui 
ibe  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoiMb  thongh  in  the  knar 
they  are  most  genenll^'  fluid. 

Acids  are  present  in  many  vegetable  substances  wkiih 
affect  the  digestive  orgatis  in  various  ways,  though  they  aay 
not  eontrflrata  dlreetly  to  the  nonriabnent  of  the  wptttm. 

III.  Alimentary  principles  which  do  not  contain  r«rb  ; 

Water  is  the  only  one  of  these  which  it  is  lleces4ir^  ;  ■ 
notice.  This  IS  e-scntial  to  the  existence  of  all  orcai  ,  i 
bemgs  in  whatever  way  it  is  introduced  into  their  ustura. 
Not  only  is  it  introduced  by  human  beings  in  the  state  ef 
common  water,  and  many  bemagce  of  whieb  the  cfakf  part 
is  water,  but  oar  oidiaary  artidoa  ef  aajnal  flmd  eantM, 
on  an  average,  seventy-five  per  cent  of  water,  and  oalf 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  nutritive  matter ;  and  many  of  pm 
vegetables  contain  a  still  larger  proportion. 

Such  are  the  chief  pnnciples  employ  ed  by  man  in  a  stale 
of  civilization  for  his  subsistence.  But  it  is  not  enoa|h 
that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  one  or  more  of  tbeee  be  seit- 
lowed.  The  function  of  digeation  must  be  coiled  iaie 
action  to  enable  the  emJe  materials  te he  aMiniilaUiil  This 
is  partly  excited  by  the  mere  presenee  of  a  suhetance  m  tbe 
stomach,  but  more  effe<:lually  whvn  that  substance  is  id 
itself  of  a  stimulating  quality,  or  is  acc):)rapanied  by  cf  rtui 
accessories  either  added  during  the  preparation  of  the  food 
or  at  meal-times.  Such  accessories  are  termed  ooadinMOO. 
which  either  maho  the  food  more  gratefiiL  or  ezesdss  a 
beneficial  inflneneaevattheatonach  during  the  process  «f 
digestion.  The  desire  to  eat  is  rarely  so  great  when  insip^ 
food  is  offered  to  an  individual  as  when  savoury  viaiid- 
presented.  The  very  odour  or  aroma  of  these  evr  ia 
the  salivary  glands  to  more  abundant  secretioD  of  saL'n. 
which  is  a  preparation  for  the  digaatioa  of  tba  kd 
about  to  he  tahen.  Though  the  man  npfdientiott  ef  htf 
in  the  pnwaaa  cf  cooking  devehwa  an  arooin  Ibnn  mm. 
substances  which  were  previously  devoid  of  it,  either  W 
altering  !he  chemical  composition  of  the  material,  or 
volatiluuig  a  prmciple  latent  m  the  substaace,  )e(  ia«!| 
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adTentitious  artidM  are  med  to  asnt  in  increasing;  or  mo* 
<bMnK  tluft  odour,  or  to  «on«el  eortun  qntlidco  in  parti- 
rabr  Kindt  of  ibod  whidi  wo  dtlier  diaogrenble  or  injiH 

rious.  Respecting  the  most  common  of  the<e  a  few  words 
may  be  allowed^  That  condimunl  which  is  of  most  uni- 
versal roquircment  and  utility  is  salt,  or  rhloride  of  sodium. 
It  IS  the  only  one  which  is  indispeniiable,  for  not  only  does 
it  exist  in  the  milk  whiph  forms  the  earliest  nutriment  of 
the  tnliHit,  \mi  at  all  aubumiont  poriods  of  life  it  ia  needed. 
iDdependootfy  of  fhe  mrt  wludi  this  oompoand  pwibftna  in 
the  stomach  during  digestion,  it  is  still  further  sere  i  n  nMi» 
in  the  blood,  and  more  so  in  the  blood  of  man  than  of  any 
til  ;  boing,  as  Berzclius  ha-s  remarked  that  the  blood  of 
mun  contains  three  times  more  hydrochlorates  than  that  of 
the  ox.  Besides,  the  use  of  salt  greatly  benefits  the  alimen- 
tarj  canal  and  hiadan  the  genention  of  trarma.  [Akthbl- 
MiNTtcs.}  It  h  QfM  of  dio  most  mady  neam  of  venilhving 
insipid  food  acceptable  to  the  palate,  as  is  noticed  in  one  of 
the  earliest  compositions  whicii  liave  come  down  to  us. 
*  Can  that  which  is  unsavour)-  be  eaten  without  salt?*  (Job. 
vi.  6.)  Perhaps  the  next  most  important  condiment  is 
vinegar,  which,  like  most  vegetable  acids,  when  taken  in 
moderation,  greatly  asaista  in  praoiotiiig  the  digeation  of 
^ng  meau  of  a  gelatinoiu  kind,  aiwh  aa  veaL 

Mustard  and  peppers  of  different  kinds  are  also  useful, 
and  more  so  in  warm  than  cold  countries,  as  they  T\n\bO  the 
Irinpiiil  stomach,  and  enable  it  to  effect  the diec»(  I  >ti  / 
food.  Hot  pickle».  from  containing  \inegar  at  Uie  same  time, 
are  often  ad^  i^ii  i|^eoog  when  used  in  moderation,  but  the 
abnieof  such  articles  produeoamanyaariouBolfiMrtit  particu- 
Iwty  bbatniction  of  the  liver,  with  ita  hmg  train  of  duorders. 
Iht  tm  of  apieaa  and  aromatic  agents  not  only  renders  the 
ibod  more  pleasant,  but  enables  the  stomach  to  bear  a  larger 
quantity.    Hence  they  are  too  often  made  the  means  i  f 
leading  the  gourmand  to  be  guilty  of  excess  ;  and  that  cook  | 
i-s  often  most  prized  who  can  most  cunningly  minister  to 
the  pampered  appetite.  This  is  perverting  oookeiy,  a  highly 
proper  and  commendable  art,  from  its  legitimate  end.  *  In 
the  hands  of  an  expert  cMwk,  alimentary  substanees  are 
made  almost  entirely  to  change  tl\eir  nature,  their  Ibrm, 
consistence,  odour,  sa%'our,  chemu-al   composition.  &c. ; 
every  thing  is  so  modified  that  it  is  often  impossible  for  the 
most  exquisite  sense  of  taste  to  recognise  the  substance 
which  makes  up  the  bases  ot  certain  (hshes.    The  greatest 
utiUty  of  the  kilehen  consists  in  makinir  the  food  agreeable 
to  the  toWlaa,  and  lendehog  it  easy  of  digestion.   But  its 
pefiMtiOB  addom  atopa  h^:  frequently  among  people 
advanced  in  civilization  the  object  to  which  it  aspires  is  to 
exdta  the  appetite,  to  appease  capricious  palates,  or  to 
satisfy  luxurious  vanity.    Then,  far  from  cookery  being  a 
ttsefui  art,  it  becomes  a  real  pestilence,  carr)  ing  with  it  a 
train  of  diseases,  and  not  uniniquently  the  prumatiu-o  death 
of  many  of  its  infttuated  votaiiaa.*  (Mmendie'a  /%«io- 
lofw.)  fMiLx;  Wjinm:  Wii«n.l 

TOOD,  PRESKRVATION  OF.    [AwTtsBFrics  l 
FOOD  OF  LABOURERS.    It  has  been  justly  asserted  . 
by  D.-  P.il'  V  tliat,  inasmuch  '  i-        state  of  population  is 
governed  and  limited  by  the  quantity  of  provisions,  perhaps 
there  is  no  single  cause  that  affects  it  ae  powerfully  as  the 
JUmd  ami  quamig  ot  food  which  chanee  or  wage  has  intro 
Aieed  into  the  eoantry.*  (Pa1ey*s  Wbrkt,  IBI*,  vol.  ii., 

p.  71.)  The  irnportai.i'o  of  tl'.e  subjrc?  i«  here  suflRcientlv 
proved.  Tht  inquiries  ilni  hu  e  been  instituted  for  pur- 
poses coiKU'  ird  with  the  altriauon  of  the  poor-laws  have 
directed  the  attention  of  many  persons  to  this  subject.  It 
ia  obvious  that  indUridaals  differ  in  their  capacities  for  food ; 
thai  olinato  aifeeta  the  desire  and  neeesiiqr  Ibr  food  as  well 
aa  tiie  natore  of  the  employment  Nevertheless,  says  Mr. 
Mott  (Rrj-.ort  nf  the  Poor  Late  Commmioners.  \'<2r,\  'I 
submit  ihat,  although,  even  for  persons  in  full  health,  it 
would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  establish  any  given 
daily  quantity  of  food  to  suit  the  capabilitios  of  every  stO" 
DMch,  it  is  possible  so  to  classify  them  as  to  form  a  tolerobly 
enmet  mle  fbr  the  whoJe.  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
<he  reanU  ahewii  in  the  fbllowing  scale  may  he  coniidaMd 
as  a  fair  estimate  of  the  proportions  of  food  requitito  to  aiip* 
porl  human  life  in  a  s  uii'l  uid  healthy  state.' 

*  lat.  For  pcrsans  of  mijderaif;  liealth  and  i  onstit ut:i)ii,  Init 
Offing  little  exercise  or  exertion  ;  daily  allowunc  e  ot  food  1 2 
tu  IS  ounces;  in  nutritive  matter  equal  to  an  uvemge  daily 
of  10  oanoea.  Snd.  For  persona  of  good  health  accustomed 
to  moderate  lahour,  as  sauon  and  soldiers  on  ordinary  peace 
duty,  or  agricultural  labooron  •»  moohaiiiM  aft  thair  vaual 
P.  C.  No.  638. 


work;  diaily  aUowmoe  of  food  18  to  24  ouuoes ;  in  nutritive 
matter  equal  to  an  avamga  daily  of  16  ounoaa.  Std.  F«f 
persons  subject  to  hard  laboor  or  other  violent  eiertioii,  in 

good  bodily  health:  24  to  30  ounces  of  food ;  equal  to  22 
ounces  of  nutritive  matter.  TTie  foregoing  calculations 
have  been  taktjii  irnlisiTimnmtely,  and  \  f.avf  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  will  bear  the  t««t  of  examination.'  By  a 
consideration  of  these  data,  and  the  price  of  provisions  at 
such  markets  as  the  owners  of  a  very  small  oapital  are 
enable  to  purchaae  at.  a  judgment  may  be  fbrmed  of  the 
condition  of  a  labourer.  So  tu  regarding  the  qmntity  of 
ibod  requisite  ;  the  quality  varies  according  to  tm  local  po- 
sition of  the  labourer  Mr  5;3nior,  in  his  *  Statement  of  the 
Provistoii  for  the  Poor,  and  of  the  Condition  of  the  Labour- 
ing Classes  in  a  considerable  portion  of  America  and  Bu 
rope'  (Pellowes,  1835),  gives  the  lesult  of  his  iaauiriee  into 
the  food  of  foreign  lahooien.  Weeactiaetthe  ftuoirinf  In* 
formation  from  his  pages : — 

QuaU^ilffMAmeAhf/mmpiaiMuni  iabounr  kating  m 

AmaiCA.   New  York. — ^Tea,  coffee,  meat  twice  a-dsy. 
AfM«acAt<w/tt.— Poultry,  meat,  or  fish,  twice  or  thrioe  a 
day. 

Mexico.— 'Ubilie  prepared  either  in  porridee  or  thin  cakes^ 
and  beans,  with  chue,  a  hot  pepper,  oi  whirn  they  eat  large 
quantities  as  seesoninu' 

Cartharena  de  Vniumbia.—Chw^\  animal  food. 

FeiMzmo. — ^Maize,  vegetabk^  ana  flmit 

Uruguay. — Animal  ibod. 

Aiy/i.— Plantains,  sweet  potatoes,  and  other  vegetablea. 

BoBOPB.  NoruHu. — Herrings,  oatmeal  porridge,  potap 
toes,  coarse  oatmnl  bread,  faaoon  and  nit  beef  porhapa 
twice  a- week.  Flih  oQ  the  lakm  and  rtvata.  Brandy  n 

general  use. 

Sirr-drfi.^ln  the  south  potatoa*  and  «alt  flah;  ia  Aa 
north  porridge  and  rye  bread. 

Rxutia  (genenl  Mtam).— Rye  bread,  buckwheat  an£ 
sour  oabba^  ioup  seasoned  with  salt  and  iard- 

OnmAMc  CopmAagm.— Rye  bread,  inferior  coflbe, 
cheese,  and  butter. 

Elnnorf. — Rye  bread,  groits,  jntalocs,  coffee,  butter, 
cheese,  and  milk. 

Hai«skatic  Towns.  Luhrck. — Rye  bread,  potatoes, 
bacon  seldom,  peas-porridge,  groats,  cheap  fish. 

Brtmm*  Potatoes,  beanib  hiMkwhsat^  smeti^  lye  braad* 
meat  ahiMit  cwlee  a^vaek. 

MeckUfAurg. — Good  sound  f  od.  orcasionally  meat 

Dating. — Chiefly  rye  bread  ami  potatoes,  meat  onoe 
or  twice  wf-  kly. 

Wurtemberg. — Soup,  potatoes,  bread,  meat  once  or  twice 
a-week. 

Pmd{fi)rir-9iwi^  pototoe^  veiptablesi.  bread,  coiiM, 
and  beer  ifaily,  meet  on  one  or  two  days. 

Holland  fgeneral  rclnrn). — Rye,  cheese,  potntors,  rcge* 
tables,  beans  and  pork,  buttermilk,  buckwheat,  tulliI.  ^.c. 

Belgium.    Boom. — Bread,  jviuuoes,  nnd  r;iilk. 

Oitend. — Potatoes  and  brea/i  hi  the  towns ;  in  the  country 
a  little  butter,  vegetables,  and  sometimes  a  piece  of  pork. 

GiMpftdt^Rye  bread,  oheeae,  bntlar  ee  mt,  baoon,  vega* 
tables,  eoflhe^  and  weak  hear. 

Ftiaxcb.  HSvre. — Bread,  vegetables,  eider,  vary  lara^ 
aniaia.1  food  ;  eoffee  and  treacle  are  also  used. 

.Sn7/<my.— Bnekwheat,  barley  bwad,  potatoes  oabbagaa, 
and  about  6  Iba.  of  pork  weekly. 

La  Loire  J)|/ertnire.— Broad  and  vegetahles.  haem  ot 
other  meat  new  and  thm. 

gewfanw/— By  bread,  millet  soop,  Indian  eotn.  some, 
times  salt  provisions,  butchers'  meat  very  rarely. 

MarseHtet. — Vegetables,  bread,  fkrinaoeoiu  substanees 
made  into  soup,  meat  soup  or  bouillie  prrlia!  ly  once  a-weck. 

Piedmont. — No  meat,  little  wine,  twice  us  much  maize 
as  wheat  flour. 

iViaynt— Salt  fish,  vegetable  soup,  with  oil  or  lard, 
maixe  hraaiL 

The  Azores.— tllMX9  bread,'vegata]daibpolBtoo^andfM^ 

meat  seldom,  fish  when  abundant 

(^rrrrr  ;  Pri  /  r/i  v  — Maizo  or  wheatstt  Vnid*  Olh«%  polWb 
vegetables,  salt  fish,  meat  occasionally. 

European  TWA^y.— Bread,  rice,  greens,  dtied  beanaawl 
peaa,  oUves  and  Mtions,  meat  aixHit  once  a-week. 

JMta  (ftom  a  eemmmiicatinn).— Barley  bread,  cheese, 
earaibk  or  oChar  haaatb  and  ao«»  of  maize  or  millet  irith 

VoL.X.-aY  ^, 
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herb!,  vhcn  in  tMpfaf  t  lAmt  mUt  «f  mfitf  aliMb  aMti 
•od  soup  only. 

iUthongh  Uwaa  ratonu  we  general,  and  each  ttatement 
flmfnlmida  »  amiidMaUe  WTfto%  tbe  mfomuuion  that 
tlwf  SiwittiiflMaMtQwdiletlMreadertoftam  mi  idea 
eif  the  condition  of  labourera  in  the  different  countries  re- 
ferred to.  The  fooA  of  English  labourers  consists  princi- 
pally t>f  whi'utiTi  bread  (wliiili  was  utiusual  bofure  the 
beginninij  of  the  ei^htvcath  oeutury),  cbeo«^,  and  potatoes, 
with  bacon  or  butchers'  meat  onre  at  least  in  toe  week. 
Cid«r  or  beer  is  frequently  provided,  aooording  to  agree- 
iiMttt;  wid  an  tneraaMd  quantity  both  of  moat  and  drink 
18  fnven  during  harvest.  The  following  account  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Wallace  in  evidence  before  one  of  the  Irish  assistant 
poor  law  coiuimssiDiieri  to  be  the  weekly  expenditure  of  a 
labourer  wiiosu  wo^us  were  9«.  a-week,  and  whoi>e  family 
consisted  of  himself,  bis  wife,  and  two  children.  The  in- 
fbrmation  had  boon  derived  froa  a  latioiiror  in  that  ooa- 
ditKm:— 

t.  d. 

Two  pecks  of  oatmeal,  at  9d.  1  6 
Fivedo.ofpotatoeB,«t6dL    2  i 
MOk        *   .      .  .10 
'  Loaf  of  bread  .  .   0  C 

)  OS.  of  tea,  and  sugar  |  lb.  0  5 
1  lb.  of  bacon  .  .  .06 
Hoi  rings  or  other  fish  ,06 
Coal,  oil,  and  soap  .  •  1  0^ 
Tobacco  .  •  •  .OS 
Rant  '  .      .      .  .10 

8  9i 

Oatmaal  and  oaten  and  banoflmadafaia  to— f  wo 

among  the  Scotch,  and  salt  flah  and  nlted  moat  in  oeea* 

sionally  obtained.  Tlie  food  of  the  Irish  labourers  consists 
almost  uniformly  of  i>otatoes,  with  which  they  are  frequently 
unoblo  to  afford  salt.  A  herring  or  a  small  iH^)rtiun  of  salt 
meat,  milk,  or  buttermUk,  aro  luzuhea within  the  labourer's 
nwirinnol  reach;  but,  on  the  other  faaad.  ftmilies  are  aome- 
timei  ooiii|id]ed  to  lubaiat  upon  the  ooaiMitpotataea  alone; 
and  «e>haTe  heard  it  stated,  upon  anAoritf  whieh  eenitot 
be  doubted,  that  rents  have  been  raised  because  the  tenant 
has  been  seen  to  eat  '  apple  taters' — potatoes  of  tho  best 
sort— the  landlord  considerinji  that  their  quality  was  too 

Eod  for  the  conBuraer,  who  should  have  sold  thom  for  his 
nefit  and  substituted  coarser  in  their  place. 
The  intioduction  of  the  potato  as  toe  geoanl  food  of 
bbmirm  neeeesahly  works  a  great  change  in  the  country 
where  it  is  adopted.  As  lunt^  as  it  is  only  an  auxiliary  tii 
food  it  will  not  be  misthievous  ;  but  when  it  becKiiies  the 
staple  evd  will  arise  in  the  following  ninnner. — TheproiUu-u 
of  an  acre  of  potatoes  will  maintain  at  least  twice  as  many 
penons  as  a  similar  surface  of  wheat.  The  population  con? 
eeqtiMtljr  vill  be  ineneaad;  but  neithflr  will  potatoea  keep 
tma  year  to  Tear,  nor  ean  they  be  eanied  greet  diBtaiHiBi. 
Thej  therefute  vary  greatly  in  price;  for  the  surplus  crop 
of  one  }  ear  or  place  cannot  supply  the  deficiency  of  another. 
It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  before  the  House  of  Qjin- 
mons  that  the  price  at  soma  periods  has  been  sixfold  what 
it  has  been  at  others.  Lot  a  nminc  aiiso,  and  there  is  no 
ehaaper  iiod.  no  neouioe  vhataver  to  be  naortad  tOb  (See 
HtSnUoeh.  IMm  to  Adam  Smith,  p.  lOS.)  Hm  BrilUi 
and  Irish  labourers  oertainly  prefer  a  large  quaati^  lo  an 
improved  quality  of  food,  ana  will  make  no  altecat&m  in 
its  quality  until  they  have  a  large  supertiuity  in  quantity. 
Their  chief  meal  is  a  supper  after  the  day's  work  is  over. 
The  inducements  that  are  offerea  to  the  labourer  by  the 
low  price  of  ipirita  and  the  inereesed  number  of  eider  and 
bear-ha«ea  to  apend  the  aadl  vorploa  of  hia  iaoonw  in 
drinking  are  proved  to  be  suocessAu  by  the  large  amount 
of  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors  now  consumed.  The 
miseries  of  this  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  bead  of  the 
&mily  are  not  confined  to  the  husbands  and  wives  of  the 
lowest  labourers,  but  the  families  of  artisans  areoAen  equal 
aulerers.  An  eiaiaination  of  the  causea  of  destitution  in 
the  parish  of  Spitalfields,  when  the  number  of  general 
ahurltiM  l«  ttMWiaUy  larga^  elieiled  the  following  fsct. 
While  wea'vera  earning  wage*  of  iOt.  and  more  thu  30t. 
a-week'were  consuming  their  wages  in  intoxication,  their 
wives  and  families  oould  only  affoS  thora-selves  the  follow- 
ioK  8ubgist«nce.  An  itinerant  dealer  was  their  commissary. 
THa  aaan.  •xUad  bf  the  appropdate  name  of  'Jack;  Ail 


Sorts,'  received  into  bis  wash-tub  the  leAue  meat  and  ftt 
with  the  scrapings  of  dishes  and  plates  from  naigJtboackM 
cook-shops,  ami  alXorwarda  (bwnd  •Wtonm  fm  ttia  filE 
among  the  families  of  the  silk-weaveia. 

In  the  '  Report  of  the  Commissiooers  for  Inquiring  inle 
the  Adtninistration  and  Operation  of  the  Poor  Laws*  (1834), 
Mr.Chadwick  states  that  an  independent  labourer  was  then 
unable  to  i(et  in  the  sha{K'  of  solid  food  ■OfO  tiWI  an 
rage  allowance  o(  l  H  oi.  per  week. 

Aeoldier  .   108  os.  per  week. 

An  able-bodied  pauper,  together 

with  other  luxuries,  about  .  1S1 
The  suspected  thief  (see  Gaol 

Returns  from  Lancaster)   .181  ft 
The  convicted  thief  .  .  239 

The  transported  thief  .    330         , , 

It  is  obvious  that  it  was  desirable  that  this  table  should 
be  reversed.  The  independent  should  be  belter  off  than 
the  dependent  labourer,  the  dependent  labourer  than  the 
suspected  thief,  the  suspected  than  the  convicted  thief. 
With  a  view  to  thia  reaoli  the  dietariea  of  many  nola  have 
been  amended,  and  the  poor  law  eommiaEcnen  nave  pio- 

viiled  that  a  suttirient  but  nnt  an  excessive  quantity  of  ti-A 
should  be  distributed  in  tlie  union  workhouses.  la  iheix 
Report  for  1836  six  dietaries  have  been  printed  (p.  64).  The 
quantities  contained  in  the  first  arc  as  follows : — 


For  each  .M.an  p«i 
he  •aAWouo 

PSf  W«Sll 

(ir'-H'i- 

(■  ■  ks.l 

Ibt. 

a 

Do. 

1 1 .1' 
^ludiljiis;. 

Chrow 

itn.  oi. 

1" 

I'inl* 

<ii- 
15 

D9> 

01. 

14 

M 

ta- 
li 

Pa 

Ptata. 

a 

Do. 

Whcatcn  breail  is  used  in  all  workhouses.  It  would  he 
dillicull,  i'ur  want  ol  accurate,  jirecwe  data,  to  estimate  \he 
coinparutne  welfare  of  labourers  now  and  at  earlier  pern  «!>: 
we  are,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  the  cooditwn  nf 
agricultural  labonnn  haa  laUom  been  hatlir  Umb  in  Hie 
years  1834-5-6. 

(Report*  qf  Poor  La»  CmmMuiiuirt  t  Seniot's 
Foreign  Pnar  TxitPs ;  Sir  F.  Eden's  Slut^     the  Poor.  k.c.  I 

FOOLS,  FEAST  OF.  Tlii*  was  a  festival  untiently  »-cle- 
bralwl  in  different  iliurchcs  and  monasteries  of  Frani«; 
upon  New  Year's  day,  from  a  very  early  period,  when  every 
kind  of  absurdity,  and  even  indecency,  was  oommitted.  It 
is  Buppoiad  to  have  bad  ita  origin  in  tbe  aatumalia  of  tiM 
Romana.  TTw  counefl  of  Basle  m  1439  eK|irueicid  ita  de*e*- 

tatioii  of  this  and  several  oth'  r  ft  stivals  which  were 
ct  lLbralcd,  ami  its  abitlitiou,  at  least  in  one  district,  was 
ordered  by  an  arret  of  tlie  parliumetit  of  Dijoti  m  iihi. 
The  reader  who  woldd  know  more  of  tins  feslnal  may  ooq- 
sult  Du  Congers  *  Glossary,  v.  KALSiroc'  and  Du  Tilhot's 
'  Mimotrea  pour  aorvir  i  I'Hialoire  de  la  Ffite  dea  Foax. 
qui  ae  ibisoit  autnfbia  dam  plmianrs  EgUses.'  410,  Ij»> 

aniie  ct  i\  Geiipvc,  1741. 

FOOLS'  PARSLEY.  [iBTHOTA.1 

FOOT.  [Measurks.] 

F0OT-B.\LL,  a  ball  made  of  a  blown  bladder  cased  with 
leather  to  be  kicked  by  the  foot ;  used  bf  matODyBiy  for  the 
diraaion  of  driring  Um  ball  itsell  Thia  wm  aa  aaiW  and 
mvourite  sport  with  the  English.  Titastephen  inentieae  it 
among  the  games  of  the  Londoners  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
Pepys»  in  £s  'Memoirs,'  vol.  i.  p,  324,  a. ix  1664-5. 
'January  %  to  my  Lord  Brounckers  by  appointment*  la 
the  Piazia,  Covent  Garden :  the  street  full  of  foot-balis.  it 
being  a  great  frost.'  Brand  (Popular  Antiq^  voL  ii.  70) 
«ayi»  in  the  nortl^of  EngUnd,  among  the  coUina,  ig  b  ana- 
Mauuf  0  valeh  the  bridegroom's  coming  oat  of  afcndi 
after  tbo  BW—Mf,  in  aidec  to  demand  monev  fer  »  feau 
baU. 

FOOTS,  SAMUEL,  was  born  at  Truro,  in  the  county 
of  Cornwall,  but  the  date  of  his  birth  is  nut  exactly  known. 
His  fkther  was  member  for  Tiverton,  and  he  was  adoraled 
at  WoroeaUr  College,  Oxford.  On  quitting  the  iiBiimrilf. 
be  oommoDoed  the  study  of  the  la»,  wfaicb  Mi  Tolaiia  ^ 
position  prevented  him  from  pursuing.  About  the  same 
time  he  married  a  lady  of  goon  fortune;  but  the  ma^nJ^« 
turned  out  unhappily,  and  be  plunged  into  all  the  vu-es  l- 
the  town,  particularly  gaming.  His  fortune  being  spcedii) 
exhau^ltvd,  he  turned  player  fruiu  ne<-es^ly,  and  BMdo  kii 

first  appearance  in  tlw  charaotar  of  OtheUob  in  vkiA  ht 
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produced  no  graat  Mosation.  Thouf^h  bo  wag  more  suocess- 
tai  in  comedr,  he  did  not  much  distinguish  hitnMilf  an  an 
actor  till  he  bognii  to  perfurin  parts  of  his  own  writing. 
Hia  diffipultiea  increaKing,  he  ■wm  only  extricated  from  them 
Igr  Sir  RWMiis  Delaval,  who  allowed  him  an  annuity  for  a 
not  vaiy  honamabk  piaea  of  aerviot.  Sir  Fnnda  waa  bim- 
■df  of  raittad  fbrtone,  and  had  looked  fbrwatd  to  a  matrtagc 
with  a  rich  lady  as  the  means  of  repairing  it.  Foofe.  dis- 
rovering  a  wealthy  dame  who  wa;.  pie|K>*sos-si'd  whh  for- 
tuni-  tellurs,  •jot  a  fi  ii.'nd  to  pei  s^jiiate  a  conjuror  and  recom- 
mend Sir  Francis  43  a  husband.  The  Kcheme  naocceddd, 
and  Footo  wan  rewarded  at  above  mentioned. 

In  1747  he  Q|iened  the  littio  theati*  in  tbe  Haymarket, 
and  bevB  eenuneneed  hia  eaner  asanandior,  br  writing 
for  his  own  house?  the  sue  <'r^-<io:i  of  short  pieois  by  which 
he  Ls  so  Well  known.  He  did  not,  however,  oblain  a  patent 
nil  1 7>>6,  wheq,  1  uliii;;  out  with  tho  iluko  of  York,  be  broke 
his  leg  by  a  fall  from  Ulh  horse,  and  was  forced  to  have  it 
amputaied;  the  patent  waa  procured  by  the  duke  as  a  ^01 1 
of  eompenaatum  far  this  accident,  roote  did  ooi  ratirti 
Irani  the  atan  on  aooonnt  of  tho  loia  of  hfai  Ihnb.  but  acted 
with  a  cork  ^g.  His  death  is  said  to  have  been  accelerated 
hy  the  shock  nc  rec-eived  on  a  servant  preferring  against 
him  a  thari^i-  of  the  worst  nature;  he  was  tried  and  honour- 
ably ac(|uitted,  but  seems  never  to  hare  recovered  his  spirits. 
Feeling  lin  health  decline,  be  let  bis  house  to  Mr.  Colman, 
still  occaaionaUjr  appearing  as  an  actor.  Wliile  performing 
one  of  bb  ohanwten  he  was  seized  with  paralysis  on  the 
stage.  He  went  to  Brighton  for  his  health ;  and  on  his 
return  to  London  he  set  out  for  Paris,  hut  died  on  his  way, 
ut  Dover,  in  1 777. 

Complete  editions  of  Footc'»  uorks  are  easily  procured  ; 
but  scarcely  a  single  piece  is  now  produced  on  the  stage. 
In  faid,  notwithstanding  their  great  merit,  they  refer  so 
tnnch  to  the  huaiouta  and  often  the  persons  of  his  own 
times,  that  they  now  poaaess  rather  an  historical  than  a 
dramatic  interest,  and  will  be  read  by  few  except  those 
who  arc  desirous  of  havini;  a  view  of  the  striking  cha- 
racters in  the  latter  part  of  the  laat  century.  The  Me- 
thodi<«ts  are  lashed  in  'The  Minor;*  the  passion  for  tra- 
vt'llinu;  in  ' The  Eoghiihman  returned  from  Paris;'  the 
newspapers  in  '  The  Bankrupt ;'  the  debating  societies  in 
'The  Orators;'  the  bar  in  *Tlie  Lame  Lover:"  and  in 
general  every  piece  has  its  peculiar  object  of  satire.  In 
making;  his  cliaructers  stand  prominently  fotth,  Foote  is 
not  excelled  ;  but,  like  most  depictors  of  humours,  he  occn- 
sionally  falls  into  the  error  of  giving  abstractions  nitber  than 
probable  persons.  The  pieces  whicli  kept  the  stage  longest 
are  '  Th«  jftlKfbt  of  Oarratt'  and  '  The  Liar,'  the  humour  of 
which  i»  not  is  fexohuivBly  adapted  to  n  jMitifflilMr  time. 

FORAMINI^RA.  An  order  estawahed  Vy  H.  TXOt- 
Id^ny  for  rorlain  foraminated  polythalamous  internal  shells 
which  have  no  chamber  btiyond  their  last  partition.  They 
iiuYe  no  sipliuncle;  but  their  chambers  are  supposed  to 
communicato  with  each  other  by  means  of  many  small 
luramina.  This  order  is  placed  by  M.  D'Orbigny  as  the 
thiidoftho  Cefthaiopoda;  bat  M.  '£h\i«idin  has  nude  ub- 
■erration*  on  the  living  aniraala  of  some  of  the  species, 
wliirh  induce  him  to  as?ign  thcie  ♦•-t n  us  form.';  to  a  new 
elu.s.^  of  animals  inferior  in  their  t»;,iLui;zatiori  to  the  Na- 
eiidla,  and  endowed  witli  locomotive  jtower  by  the  iiistru- 
mentaUty  of  minute  tentacular  filaments.  Fur  this  class  lie 
piopoacs  the  name  Rahigctpoda,  aiid  under  that  title  it  is 
intended  to  give  the  leader  the  reaulu  of  hie  teaeercbea 
when  fhlly  carried  out  At  preeent  we  ahall  merely  draw 
the  reader's  attention  lo  M.  D'Orhigny's  arrangement  of 
these  curious  miuute  shells  which  exist  in  ni)riads  on  the 
sea-coasts.  The  species  f  iiid  m  the  European  ocean  are 
comparatively  few,  and  their  sue  is  very  small ;  but  the 
Adnatio  abounds  both  in  genera  and  tqieciea  which  are 
hurger.  The  greater  number  are  mieroaoepio.  The  fwsil 
epMiea  are  most  abundant  in  the  tetrtiary  CgnnBtlon%  espe- 
cially in  Italy.  The  chalk  of  Meudon,  in  the  Jura  limestone 
of  the  Cbarente  InfSrieure.  and  the  oolite  of  Calne.  contain 
lliem.  Uoiint  Munster  reckons  f>*ty  s]K;cies  from  the  cre- 
taceous freestone  of  Maesthcht.  Mr.  Louadiidti  enumerates 
sixteen  species  from  tho  Englii>h  chalk,  and  the  marquis  of 
Northanipton  found  them  in  chalk  flints  izom  the  neigh- 
hottrhood  of  Brighton.  Some  idee  of  the  myriada  whioh  now 
oeour  together  in  particular  localities  in  a  fossil  state,  and 
once  swarmed  in  life  throughout  the  antient  seft.<«,  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  passage  in  Dr.  Bucklar-  I's  Ih  idgt- 
water  Treatmt  deaorytivo  of, one  genua  only  I^uuunu- 


lites  are  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  a  piece  of  money 
they  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  crown-piecc  to  microscopic 
littleness,  and  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  history  of 
fossil  shells,  on  account  of  the  prodigious  extent  to  which 
they  are  accumulated  in  the  later  members  of  the  secondary 
and  in  miny  of  the  tertiary  strata.  Th^  are  ofien  pUed  on 
each  other  nearly  in  as  close  rontaet  as  the  graina  in  a  heep 
of  corn.  Til  this  state  they  tnm  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  entire  bulk  of  many  extensive  mouiitains,  e.^.  in  the 
tertiary  limestones  of  Verona  and  Monti?  Bolca.  and  in 
secondary  strata  of  the  cretaceous  fbonation  in  the  Alps, 
Carpathians,  and  PynHMOa.  Some  of  the  pytnmids  and  the 
sphinx  of  Bgypt  ■»  omnwMed  of  Umeaton*  knded  with 
numnnlitee.  It  h  imposaible  to  see  nieb  inouiitain  mtttos 
of  the  remainR  of  a  single  family  of  shells  fluis  added  to  the 
solid  materials  of  tho  globo  without  recollecting  that  each 
individual  »hell  once  held^n  important  place  within  the 
body  of  a  living  animal;  and  thus  recalling  our  imagiuatiou 
to  tboM iiilMit epodtt  when  the  waters  <>f  the  ocMU  whieh 
then  covered  Euivpe  were  filled  with  floating  awams  of 
these  extinct  moUoaha.  thfek  m  tho  oouatlne  myriads  of 
Beroe  and,  Clio  Borealit  that  now  crowd  the  wafers  of  the 
polar  seas.  Lamarck,  in  his  ob8er\'ations  on  MjIkJo,  re- 
marks that  these  very  minute  animals  have  bad  much  more 
influence  on  tlie  masses  which  compoee  the  aurikee  Or  exte 
rior  crust  of  our  globe  than  thO  mnftUil  of  •Iflphanli,  li^ 
popotami,  and  whalea>' 

M.  D'Orbigny  baa  divided  fab  Ahmlnt/fera  into  llie 
families  and  has  prepared  roagnilled  models,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  most  collections,  illustrating  100  species  and 
all  the  32  genera.  Our  liniit.s  will  only  allow  us  to  given 
mere  sketch  of  his  arrantjement,  as  adopted  by  M.  Rang. 

FoKAMiNiFK&A.   (Asiphouoides  of  De  Uaan.i. 

A  smgle  central  opening;. 
Genus  Nodosaria  (Lamarck);  Orthooon*  Lft- 

marck;  Reopbax;  DaMont&tt. 
us  is  sub-divided  hito  mmf  lab-georin. 

1.  Glflndnlina. 

2.  Nodosaria  (properly  so  called). 
Nu'lisaria  contains  numerous  species  bVik  liTIBlg  WUA 

foesil,  and  ia  separated  mto  two  groups. 

Shell  not  stirated  longUudiMlIy* 
Example,  Nodotaria  radiada. 

Shell  ^i:r::,_  I  loagitvdilMlly 
Example,  Nodosana  frqualit. 

3.  Dental  ina. 

This  sub-genus  is  alio  numerous  and  eomprehenda  twe 
groupi, 

a 

Shell  without  longitudinal  strise. 
Enmpkk  Ihimnm  tommmik. 

Shell  longitudinally  striated. 
Example,  Nodosaria  aeprettit, 

4.  Orthocerina. 
6.  Mucronina, 

Genua  Frondicalttia  (Defranoa)  Kmulina  Ih 

BUinville). 
Gmw  liqgidiiia. 

« 

Aperture  Marginal. 
Genus  Rimulniu. 
Genus  Vagmuluia. 

Genus  Marginulina  (Orlhoccra,  Lamarck). 
Gentis  Phniilana  CDoihutce)  Aalaeola?  (De 

Montfort ). 
Genus  Pavonia. 

Family  II.    Les  E'nallostegues. 

Shell  always  composed  of  a  porous  tissue.  Exterioi 
tnipM  tnd  eoTOied  with  a^entiM. 

« 

Alternation  of  the  chambers  total  or  partial,  legulat 
Genus  Bigencrit  a 
This  genus  is  diviud  into  two  ■uthMOHa, 
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1.  Kgeneriiw  Qprapofy  m  odML 

Apertnre  central. 

2.  Gi-mmulina. 
Aperture  marginal. 

Genus  Textularia. 
Gmus  Vuhulina. 
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total  or  initial^  but 


Alternation  of  til* 

irregular. 

I  vitreous,  very  trandvcid. 
Geaiu  Dimorpbina. 
Genu  Pblymorphioa. 
PrilBOrphina  is  divided  into  the  followinKsal 

1.  Polymorphina ({Koperly  80 oulfld). 

2.  Guttulina. 

3.  Globulina.  • 

4.  Pyrulina. 
Omum  VirgiUint. 


HtmljfWL  Les  H^.licostigUM. 
SeetiaBl.  TuEfainoidM. 
• 

elevated:  sheUftw. 
Gttiui  Clavulina. 
Oennt  Uvigerini. 
Genus  Bulimina. 
Genus  Valvulina. 

*  • 

Bfira  lurbaiViti 

Oemii  RowliM  (CUtttilliH?  Da  MoatftNtV 

Genus  Rotalia. 
Bot^ia,  which  is  abundant  in  living  and  fimil  tpeciM*  it 
toito  the  following  sub-genera : — 
1.  Rotalia  (pmierly  ao  called). 
S.  Diaeoilib  (LmimisI^ 
t.  Trodraliitt. 
4.  Tnibinulina. 

Genus  Calcarina  (Sidcrolifes,  Lamarck 
porus?  and  Cortalus?  De  Montfort). 
Crenus  Globigerina. 
Oenus  Gyroiaina. 

Genus  Truncatulina.     (Haramonia,  Soldani; 
PolyxAOM  aod  Cibiddai*  Da  Mootlbft). 
Seetion  2.  AunmndUaa. 
Genus  Planulina. 
Genus  Platiurbulina. 
Crenus  Operculinat 
Ganua  Sddania. 

Saetian  S.  NaiitiUBlBa. 

CRMaabers  assetubled  on  altematuig  axes ;  apertuia  to- 
tfditiia  Diiddlc  of  the  chamber. 
GeDiu  Gauidulioa. 

Chambera  not  altomtfBg  or  tfaiaadad  (anflUaa)  on  a 
■ogle  axis. 

a 

Sides  unequal :  one  piotuberaatt  the  other  flat. 
Gtihus  Anomalina. 
OaauB  VartabraliBB. 

Sides  unequal, 
t  Many  apertures. 

Genus  PolyHtomella  (LttOMItk);  AodronUMles, 
CeUulia,  Spohliu,  Thonaom  F<dania»  Gao- 
phonna,  and  Elptddium,  (Da  Montftvt). 
Genus  Dendritina. 

Genus  PeneroplLs  (Dc  Moutfort)  ;  Rcnulina, 

Placcntula  (LX^  Blainvillu). 
Ganua  Spirolina  (Lamarck)  including  Lituites 


t  + 

A  single  aperture. 
Genus  Robuliiia.   (Phonemus,  Pharamum,  He- 
rion,  CTlisiphontes,  Patrodes,  Lampas,  Antc- 
nor,  Robulus,  Rliju)eani%'8pliwlairulaa;  De 
Montfort.) 

Ganua  Cristellaria  (Lamarck);  Linthuris  and 
i(Pe  Blaiinille);  Ormsand  Scortimua 
it&rt);  Sanoenaire  (Dafranoe). 


FOR 

k  diridad  into  two  tub-ganan. 
1.  OrirtMa  fmuOr  ao  caOad^ 

S.^SfsaracenafwaofDaftanea.  ShdleoBaax. 

Genus  Nonionitm    (Marrodites ?  MeloniijCail" 

cris,  Flonlus,  and  Chrysolus ;  De  Montrort.) 
Genus  Nummulina  (Nummulites  and  Lentiru. 

Una;  Umarck.    Helicitea;  De  BiamviUe. 

Numulithes,  Lfoeilirii.  BolaUlaa.  Bgaon; 

De  Montfort).^ 
Nummulina  is  separated  into  two  anb*gaaaia. 

1.  Nummulina  (piDpailyaoaallad). 

2.  Assilina. 

Genus  SideroilaaiLanaidi).  SidaiolitiiM  (Da 

Montfort). 

Fimily  IV.  Les  AgathUt^iea  (Lea  MOialoa ; 
Do  F^russae^  * 
(Senus  Biloculina. 
Genus  Spiroloculina. 
Genua  TrilociBlina. 

Genus  Artianllna.   ^, 

Genua  QninqoekmiliBa  (FaUantoar  De  Mont 

fort). 
Genua  Adeloaina. 

T.  Lea 

Sidei 

Ganua  Amphiatednh 
Gamia  HeteroategiiuL 
•  • 

Sides  equal. 

Gann  Oriiieoliiui  (Lamarck):  Helanisb  Aj» 

dMiaa.  and  Dotes.  (De  MontibrtK    ^  ^  ^ 
Ganiis  Alveolina  (Alveolite) ;  Boae.  OriniM; 
Defrance.  Borelis.  Clausulus,  and  MilUoUtoa; 
De  Montfort.     Fasciolitc  ;  Parkmson. 
Genus  FubuUria  (Defrance). 
The  following  eiample  will  serve  as  a  general  illiutrac^a 
ofUwIniily. 


aan  of 


NumniiUiai  ImtktiUtia. 

FORBES,  DUNCAN,  was  the 
Forbes  of  Culloden,  near  Invameas^  where,  or  at 
•eat  of  the  family,  called  Bunchrew,  in  the  same  uei^UuHtf* 

hood,  he  was  born  lOlh  November,  irS5.    Afti-r  -tudyiag 
law  for  some  years  at  Leyden,  he  rtturned  to  Scotland  m 
1707,  and  was  admitted  an  advocate  26th  July,  1709.  At 
the  bar  be  rapidly  gained  employment  and  distinction.  For 
his  first  pubbe  appointment,  bowe%'cr,  that  of  sheriff  of  Mid« 
Lothian,  he  was  chiefly  indabtod  to  tbo  ftiandahip  of  the 
Argyll  family.  The  rebellion  of  1715  gave  htm  as  epfier- 
tunity  of  displaying  his  zenl  nnd  activity  in  suppnrt 
government ;  and  lo  his  intluence  and  exertions,  ana  tb.»*<; 
of  his  elder  brother,  who  had  now  succeeded  to  the  fam;ly 
estate,  the  maintenance  of  the  public  tranquillity  thimigh- 
out  a  great  part  of  the  north  of  Scotland  at  thia  eriab  is 
considaiad  to  have  been  mainly  owing.   His  aanrieoa 
rewarded  tbe  fallowing  year  by  his  appointment  to 
was  then  called  tlie  office  of  deputy  lord-adx  n.  ate.  which 
was  similar  to  tlmt  nf  the  present  solicitor-general.    In  th:* 
oflTice  he  (lid  lumsell'a-.  nnu  h  hoiiDur  by  tlie  hisrli-min<!ci 
delicacy  which  he  showed  m  couducting  the  trials  uf  u*t 
persons  charged  with  participatioB  in  the  recent  treauiin, 
as  by  tbe  talent,  activity,  and  eonrage  be  had  diaplavei 
during  the  inaorreetion.  Tbe  cry  indeed  that  ho  ban- 
self  a  disguised  Jacobite  was  raised  by  the  zealots  of  thr 
government.    In  1722  he  was  returned  to  parlioiseiit  ti.: 
the  Inverness  burghs,  for  which  his  elder  brother  had  pre- 
viously sat.    In  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  he  coa- 
tinued  a  member  for  the  next  fifteen  years,  he  of  ruum 
generally  anvpwted  the  niniater*  Sir  Robert  Welpeif^  ai 
Eia  aOdal  aiMni  ia|liad.  In  iTts  bo 
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Wrd-«dTO(»A>,  the  place  of  serreterf  of  ttate  ftir  Settbnd 

being-  nt  ihc  ^ame  time  aboli'=liF'^,  niirl  it^  dntii*--  devolved 
upon  Imn  l:i  1737  he  was  plaivJ  in  a.  ^iill  uj>j]f  con9pi<ni- 
OU8  posi'i  II  1  v  his  elevation  to  the  J;gniiv  of  lord  presiileiil 
of  the  court  ot  session,  or  bead  of  the  civil  judicature  of  his 
native  country.  A  few  ^ais  before  this  time  the  death 
of  his  brother  bad  made  him  proprietor  of  the  tuoily  eatate. 
For  the  hat  twenty  years  of  bk  KIb,  TuiAm  mn  ngudod 
at  a  sort  of  lieuteiiiint-govcmor  of  Scotland;  but  besides 
the  power  wliich  he  fxerciscd  through  his  oflieiRl  connexion, 
he  secured  to  himself  a  still  wider  influence  by  .■iivpunli  - 
spirit,  and  his  unwearied  ex^ions  in  promoting  i  lu  -veliare 
(jf  the  country  in  its  trade,  its  manufactures,  its  igi  n  uliurc, 
its  fiaberiefi,  its  roads,  and  every  other  department  in  which 
any  project  of  improvement  suggested  itself  to  his  active 
aod  patriotic  mind.  *  Thee,  Forbes,  too,'  Thomson,  in  his 
*  Autumn,'  addresses  him  (pronouncing  the  name,  it  may 
be  observed,  ill  twQ  Bjflables,  ai  it  u  nraillv  haud  in  8eol> 
land;,— 

*  The*,  ForlMi,  too,  whum  uttn  warih  >ti«ad>, 
Ai  truth  tiooara,  u  wMplog  mtoAth  i  p  kind, 
Thm.  ttn\j  (vaaiuiu,  and  is  ril«Bca  i;rrn, 
Tby  eonaliry  &cl«  Itirouih  be>  tsiivini  arti. 
*-  UiywWa^birllMraoaltalgnMAi 
■  hu  aha  kwn  eiHaia  Mm  thM.* 


The  most  memorable  public  exertions  of  President  Forbes, 
however,  were  called  forth  by  the  rebellion  of  1745. 
In  this  emergency  he  certainly  contributed  more  thaa 
■ny  other  man  to  kieep  the  rebels  in  check  until  the  govern* 
noat  ym  enabled  to  meet  them  in  the  field  with  aa  ade- 
oumte  mflitary  fince.  To  the  discredit  of  the  ministry  and 
the  country,  not  only  were  his  services  never  rewarded,  but 
he  was  even  reftisedany  compensation  f  r  V.i^  actual  loaaes 
and  the  expenditure  of  his  private  rcbources  in  the  public 
cause.  He  had  been  attacked  in  his  castle  of  Cullodien  by 
the  rebels,  who  probably  would  have  taken  his  life  if  he 
bad  fallen  into  their  hands.  It  is  said  that  his  indignant 
Mm*  of  tho  ttopMoftd  nsage  Im  mat  with  binko  hia  Mart, 
and  1>roiig1it  bin  to  tbo  gniTe.  Hit  death  took  piiee  on 
t^i  l  oth  December,  1747.  He  left  an  only  son,  by  a  lady 
wlium  he  married  soon  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  but 
whom  he  lost  after  a  few  years.  President  Forbes  was  a 
man  both  of  extensive  scholarship  and  of  el^ant  aoconi- 
plishmenta.  Among  other  branches  of  learning  be  bad  cul- 


tivmtfld  in  acqttaintanee  wjtb  theOriontal  loiinM%ttid  is 
said  fo  havo  peniaed  the  Old  Tsatanient  eii^ht  tiiaws  in 

T?ir-  original  Hebrew.  He  is  tlic  author  of  the  following 
pieces,  which  wens  pubUshcti  at  Edmliurgli  in  iwo  \<)lunu's 
8vo.,  soon  after  his  death:— 1.  '  Thoughts  on  RlU;,'ioii. 
Natural  and  Revealed;'  2.  'Reflections  on  the  Sources  of 
Incredulity  in  r^;ard  to  Religion ;'  of  this  Warburton,  in  a 
letter  to  Hiud,  writes,  *  It  tea  Uttlojowei;  X  knew  and 
venemted  the  nan  ;  one  of  the  grenteat  that  eror  Scotland 
bred,  both  as  a  judire,  a  patriot,  and  a  Christian ;'  3.  *  A 
Letter  to  a  Bishop  concerning  some  im|M>rtant  discoveries 
in  Philo!.' t  liy  mA  Roliijion.'  To  Frr-i  l.  iit  Fnrin  .  are  also 
attributed  the  elegant  and  well-known  verses  beginning — 

'Alit  ChMi.MiiMl*o«rtatrit  ' 

A*  nnroaeeroMl  ai  «)>ra 
\oai  iufaat  bMitly  euuU  becM 
Nor  happioM  mit  yaio,'  lia. 

Hia  eotnspondenea  bi  relation  (o  SeotUah  albira,  «nd 

especially  to  the  Rebellinn<;  of  1715  and  1 745,  whs  published 
in  a  4lo.  volume  at  London  m  1815,  under  the  title  of  '  Cul- 
loden  Papers,  &c  ,  fnsTu  the  originals  m  the  p  >--.i  ~  n  f 
Duncan  Oeorge  Forbt>s  of  CuUoden.  Esq.'  The  above  fads 
are  stated  on  the  authority  of  a  '  Memoir*  of  eonndanble 
leitgth  whifih  is  prefixed  to  this  publication. 

roRBBB,  JAMES,  a  civil  servant  of  the  East  India 
Conpany,  creditably  known  aa  the  aatbagr  of  *  Oriental  Me- 
noirs,  selected  and  abridged  trma  a  series  of  familiar  let- 
ters, written  during  seventeen  years'  residence  in  Indi;i,' 
kc,  4  vols.  4to.  Ibl3.  Tins  work  includes  observations  un 
tlu>e  parts  of  Africa  and  America  ut  wluch  the  author 
touched  in  bis  Msveral  voyages.  The  beauty  of  its  decora- 
tions,  more  esixscially  the  coloured  plates  of  animals  and 
pumti,  from  dnwinga  niMio  bf  the  author,  which  have 
nnlf  been  sntpaaMd  in  iqiirit  and  beauty,  obtained  tut  it 
uncommon  popularity.  The  text  also,  though  bulky,  was 
raleulatcd  to  interest  the  public  at  large,  as  cwalamint;,  in- 
iennixe<l  with  personal  anecdote,  an  amusing  mass  ot  mis- 
cellaoeou^^  mioiination  nonceming  the  CSompany's  service, 
the  history,  manners,  loolo^,  and  antiquitinof  Hindustan, 
ispNiaUj  Ouiant,  and  oilMr  (rafinmi  «a  tho  WHtotn 


oaatt  Tho  lotlan  and  dnwtngi  flan  which  these  menioin 

were  taken,  are  stated  to  c  jpy  52,000  folio  pages,  in 
1 50  volumes.  They  appear  to  have  been  die  ptoductuui 
of  a  mind  prone  10  tin  mnffdkii%biQt  notiw^  tntBlluMM^ 
and  benevolent 

Mr.  Forbes  was  bom  in  London  m  1749  It  is  «tio> 
necHuly  said  in  the  French  '  Bidg.  daa  Gomon^cnna  that 
bo  left  Bnsland  to  gratify  his  lowe  of  travel,  a  autement 
contradirten  by  almost  every  chapter  of  his  book.  He  went 
out  in  1765,  with  a  writer's  appomtmcnt,  to  Bombay;  ac- 
companied, in  a  civd  ■.  i  in  ity,  tne  troops  sent  to  assist  Ra- 
gonath  Row,  peshwa  of  the  Mahnutas,  in  1775;  and,  after 
a  short  visit  to  England  for  his  health,  received  tntllpoint- 
ment  at  Baroche,  m  Guxecat.  horn  wliioh  be  VM  pvonatfd 
in  1 780  to  be  collector  and  chief  roddent  of  the  town  and 
district  of  Dhuboy  in  thesame  province,  then  tj  c^vh  occupied 
bv  the  Company.  On  the  cession  of  that  piovime  to  the 
Mahrattas,  in  1783,  he  returned  to  England,  honoured  by 
the  affection  and  sincere  regret  of  the  lialives  who  had  been 
placed  under  his  charge.  Being  in  France  in  1803.  he  wm 
among  the  numerous  dHenw  confined  at  Verdun,  but  ma 
releaMd.  with  bis  family,  in  1804,  as  a  man  of  loienco.  bjr 
the  mediation  of  th*e  French  Institute,  at  the  instance  of 
our  Royal  Society.  In  1806  Mr.  Forbes  published  two 
volumes  of  letters,  descriptive  «f  his  tour  in  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, and  France,  with  a  more  particular  account  of  Ver- 
dun, and  the  treatment  of  the  British  detained  tbero.  He 
died  Aupist  1,  1819.  He  waa  a  iiellow  of  ttio  Rmrai  and 
Antiquarian  Societies^  WlddwAMadiia  Sodatf  of  RoOM. 
{Orimtal  Memoir*.) 

FORBIN,  CLAUDE,  one  of  the  moat  diithiguiabed 
naval  officers  that  France  has  ever  produced,  was  born  in 
Provence  in  i6i&,  and  died  in  1734.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enumerate  bis  various  exploits  against  the  English,  Dutch, 
Venetians,  and  the  BartMUr|  powers,  but  we  cannot  oait 
a  remarlnble  circumatmeo  m  his  life,  of  vbioh  bo  haa 
left  an  iocoant  in  bit  menoin.  Wo  aUudo  In  tbo  atiiavl 
which  wm  made  in  tbo  ITtb  maUxuf  to  bitndtm  Enropean 
civilization  into  tlip  kingdom  of  Sian.  It  originated  witli 
an  advciituri  r,  ,l  u  itivcof  the  Ionian  Islands,  called  Con- 
-.iiim  i-  i'';iuliMi!,  wlio  rarac  an  early  age  to  England,  and 
entered  the  service  ut  tlie  East  India  Company.  After  many 
vicissitudes  he  reached  Siam,  and  entoring  tlie  service  of  tbo 
king  of  that  country,  he  aucoaeded  in  gainins  the  favour 
not  only  i^the  pfime  ministor  but  even  or  the  king  hiou«I( 
who  on  the  death  of  the  minister  wished  to  appoint  Con 
stance  in  his  place.  He  bad  the  good  sense  however  to 
decline  the  title,  in  order  to  avoid  exciting  the  jealousy  of 
the  iiatix-es,  and  contentc<l  nLmself  with  the  exerciie  of  the 
power.  The  beginmm^  of  Constance's  administration  was 
successful,  and  uotwithstaading  nxany  ditliculties.  the  coun- 
try began  to  improfo  under  the  adiuuiisUatiou  of  tlua  able 
fimigner.  Uo  now  oononvod  the  plan  of  introducing,  with 
the  aaaiitanea  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Cbriathm  religion,  not  only 
into  Siam,  but  also  into  tho  adjacent  countries,  and 
with  that  view  he  perjuiukil  the  king  of  Siam  to  send 
three  deputies  to  I>ouis  XIV.  The  three  deputies  died 
on  tbeir  way.  but  Louis  having  heard  of  the  circum- 
sUnce  sent  tlie  chofiliBff  Chaumont,  aooain|nBied  by 
Forbin,  to  tbo  SiauMM  nonnreb.  The  eabmy  was  ao- 
eompanied  by  some  tnopa.  It  oanduded  •  treaty  of 
commerce,  secunnl  protection  to  the  Catholic  religion  in 
8iam,  and  returned  to  Fniiice  with  an  embassy  from 
the  king.  Consi  iiui-  ii.n:iig  prevailetl  wa  Lh  master  to 
take  some  French  oflicers  and  troops  tnto  his  service,  For- 
bin  was  appointed  jRand-admiial  of  the  fleet,  gcnerol-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  Siam,  and  gOTomor  of  Bong-kok.  The 
French  troops  were  stationod  in  sevecal  parts  of  the  king* 
dom ;  they  occupied  the  fortresses  of  Memii  and  Bang-kok, 
and  the  king  requested  Louis  XIV..  by  the  Jesuit  Tachard, 
to  iiicrea.se  tlieir  number.  Everytb  riL:  wormed  now  favour- 
able to  tlie  progress  of  European  civtluaiton  in  Siam,  and 
there  were  great  hopes  of  converting  tho  monarch  lu  the 
Christian  r^igion,  when  jealou^  between  Constance  and 
the  comnanSr  of  the  French  tioopt  deittoved  all  these 
biiUiant  nniiMsla.  A  Sianwae  fgriuSim  eaUod  Pitractaa, 
takini^  adfvantin  of  tbo  qunrrals  whieb  divided  flio  Bum- 
peaus,  united  all  tbtir  enemies  and  revolted  against  the 
king,  took  him  prisoner  and  deelareil  himself  rM^nt  of  tlie 
kingdom.  He  compelle<l  the  Frencli  to  (juit  the  country, 
and  put  Constance  as  well  as  many  other  Chnsiiana  tti 
death.  Forbin  returned  to  Buropo  after  a  tuo  years' le- 
aidoBoo  in  Siaa^  of  wbieb  be  MaM  to  bnva  bean  bflortitf 
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tired.  Porbin's  memoirs  were  publiahed,  during  his  liretimc, 
•n  1730,  at  AuutUrdam,  2  vu^.  in  12mo.  Tlit)  art- wntu-a 
vith  great  ea»e,  and  hi.s  lively  descriptions  as  well  as  the 
variety  of  eventn  related  make  them  exceedingly  interesting. 
For  bin  was  distinguished  for  his  disinlnestod  conduct,  and 


Air  the  leel  wbieh  be  aJiowed  on  tMnj  eaceeioiit  in  pio> 
earing  merit  iu  jtiat  MMsd.  llwlMtTMmofUilife 
tpent  in  retirement  and  devoted  lo  rettaStn* 

end  works  of  charity. 

FORCE,  a  mechanical  term,  which,  thouftli  it  bo  sufli- 
eieoily  undmlood  in  its  coniiDon  aixd  popular  meaoing. 
rMfiiires  tome  eoMideration  beifim  its  ilriflt  end  phikMiihi- 
eal  MUM  eea  be  undentood. 

The  tern  <bree  elways  impliea  the  eziMenee  of  emne 
cause  which  produces  n  visible  mechanical  effect.  Hitu 
the  cause  of  motion  and  the  rauM^  of  pressure  arc  both 
forces:  again,  differonco  of  L-ft'ccts  nui-it  Ix-  iitlributed  to  dif- 
ference in  the  producing  eauses :  thus,  greater  or  less  velo- 
eity,  and  greater  m  loae  pressure,  an  htm  Attribnltd  to  dtf* 
immeee  in  thecaMMitfvelooilrorptwKiin,  BnlmtlM 
other  bend.  efbBta  wbieh  ate  the  ««ne  fai  one  fwint  of  view 
mn\  differ  in  another;  thus,  bodies  of  different  weights,  let 
fall  fmro  the  tame  heights  above  the  ground,  will  strike  the 
^'nmnd  with  the  same  velofities.  but  with  ilitferent  iletrrces 
of  effect  uran  ibe  substance  which  they  strike.   Af^in,  if 
3  ball  be  thrown  upwards  with  a  tekloity  o,  which  carries  it 
to  «  he^bt  b,  it  vill,  when  thrown  upwirds  with  twioe  tibe 
veloeity,  emend  throug^h  fbtir  timet  the  height  A.  Here, 
tneii,  considered  with  respect  to  one  effect,  the  second  force 
should  seem  twice  the  first :  cunsidcred  with  respect  to 
rtnotlicr.  the  second  seem  -  f  ir  Imih    the  first.  Such  difft-r- 
euce  of  appearance  in  the  numerical  quantities  of  different 
efbds  led  at  one  time  to  long  and  warm  diisputes  on  the 
proper  mtdkoA  of  meMnring  ntee,aU  ofwhiob  •  clearer 
knoiiledge  of  mednnfee  has  drown  In  be  of  very  little  um. 
One  distinct  raoanintj.  with  rnre  not  to  assume  thr  -[in 
auences  of  any  other  meanmijris  necessarily  dedncibie  Irotn 
tne  firs',         i  unl  lo  the  mcchanii-ul  reasoner  to  establish 
the  wh(  I   1  rir  sie  of  statics,  or  equilibrium:  another,  the 
whole  d    1  ;  I .  of  dynamics,  or  motion. 

It  ahould  leem  that  theee  two  (so  esUed)JfNW«  should 
hsve  diflbrent  nsiaes;  bnt  emtotn  bss  sf^ed  otherwise. 
We  proceed  to  the  definitions  of  force. 

In  the  theory  of  etiuilibruim,  foreo  is  a  synonvme  of  pres- 
sure, and  weight  is  its  ineas  iM-  The  notion  of  force  is 
here  derived,  most  probably,  from  iha  sensation  which  ac- 
companies muscular  effort.  Wherever  pressure  is  pro- 
duced we  can  &od  a  weight  which  will  supply  the  place  of 
.  the  preMure:fbni,ifa  string  oflndianmbber,  hanging  from 
S  fixed  point,  be  extended  by  the  hand  pluccd  at  its  lower 
extremity  until  its  length  i*  doubled,  we  can,  l)v  suspend- 
ing a  weii^ht  at  the  lower  end,  tlnd  wl:  ii  Ij  -  weii^'ht  must 
be  in  order  to  produce  the  stamc  effect.  And  we  then  §aj 
that  the  force  which  the  hand  exerts  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  weight.  The  immediate  censes  of  the  eflfoct  an  v«vy 
dilTarant :  our  own  power  of  TslitiOR,  and  the  eonnexion  be- 
tween tlie  earth  and  the  weij^ht  which  it  dr.iws  towar<ls  it 
are  fwe  may  safely  say,  with  all  our  isn  iranco  of  causes) 
tn-ineir  different  thin^rs  ;  but  w  here  they  jiro'iure  the  same 
elTiTt,  vvoceawtn  ihinkof  the  difference,  and  say  that  they 
biMli  create  the  sanie/orre  or  jnvsmtre. 

la  the  preceding  definition  of  force,  time  is  not  one  of 
thesloments.  But  we  very  soon  observe  llntt  whemer 
pseaauio  is  prodoecd  motion  is  prevented.  Let  the  elastic 
airing  be  suddenly  cut  in  two,  and  the  hand  or  the  weight 
immediately  descends.  It  is  also  proved  that  matter  is  in- 
cajiable  of  prodiK  in>^  cither  rest  or  motion  in  itself:  it  a  cer- 
tain r.ito  of  motion  be  communicated  to  it,  it  will  preserve 
that  iiiution  unultercd  till  some  external  cause  interfoes. 
On  this  axiom  the  notion  of  Ibtoe,  as  csusinK  nwtisli,  de* 

Cds  for  precisfon:  the  otterwItM  ^^eeftiet^  btb«  avi- 
ea  of  Ae  existence  of  fbroe. 
When  force,  in  the  sense  of  pressure,  is  considi-ied  as  tiie 
canso  of  motion,  or  mtbcr  of  change  of  motion,  we 
must  take  into  account  both  the  neo^sity  of  introducing 
the  eletaenl  timr,  and  also  the  quantity  of  matter  which  is 
moved.  No  change  of  velocity  can  be'instantaneously  pro- 
duced, if  a  billiard-^l,  moving  ten  feet  per  second,  K< 
stmek  so  as  to  aeeeleratie  its  motion  to  twenty  feet  per 
second,  the  accession  of  velocity  is  made  gradually  thoujj;h 
rapidly.  A  stone  which  has  fallen  for  one  second  in  a  va- 
cuum is,  at  the  end  of  the  second,  moving  at  the  rate  of 
32  feet  per  second :  let  a;  be  any  numbor  or  fiaetioa  lass 


than  32,  and  there  must  he  a  moment,  during^  the  couis 
of  the  second,  ai  which  ibe  stone's  velocity  b  J  fei-t  perse- 
I'uiid.  .\f;ain,  when  pressure  produce^  miUiin  the  ve- 
locity generated  ui  a  givcu  lime  ii  Wss,  the  greater  U» 

Iuantity  of  matter  to  be  mov  ed.   Let  different  weights,  ihi 
rst  double  that  of  the  second* be  placed  on  a  table  (fricti.n 
not  being  suppoaed  toexlrt>and  let  given  equal  weights  (isir 

eaidi  one  ounce)  be  attacbed  to  tliciii  by  stniii;s  and  laiig 
over  the  side  ot  the  table  :  then,  >up]>asiiiL;  tiie  two  first 
weights  to  be  IG  and  8  ounces,  the  pies>ures  are  in  btjlh 
cased  the  name,  namely,  the  weight  of  one  uunco;  but  tht 
massnfl  of  matter  moved  are  17  and  9  ounces  (for  in  b  <ilt 
eaaas  the  movioKounaeispart  of  the  whole  quanti^  nunedi 
The  velocities  at  toe  end  of  any  given  time  mi«  found  to  be 
invcriiely  ais  1 7  and  1 :  so  that  by  the  time  a  velocity  of  9  f^et 
per  second  created  in  llie  mass  of  17  ounces,  1  7  fee!  pit 
second  is  <roatcd  in  that  of  9  ounces.  The  connexion  A 
pressure,  velocity  created  by  pressure^  and  time  which  pres- 
sure takes  to  create  velocity,  as  deduced  ftom  esperiiMBt, 
is  contained  in  the  fbllowing  results : — 

1.  Tiie  same  pressure  eontinoally  actintr  upon  a  gives 
mass  for  different  times  produces  velocities  wliicli  are  propjr- 
tional  lo  the  times,  and  augments  velocity  b>  equaiportioiis 
111  equal  times. 

i.  Hie  same  prejibui-e  applied  to  ditierent  masses  of  ntu- 
ter  (that  is,  to  different  weights  of  matter)  duiiac  the  ***>t 
timck  pioduces  velocitias  iraich  an  invenalj  praportinBri 
to  these  masies. 

3.  The  velocity  of  falling  bodies  is  accelerated  by  Si'.'ji 
feet  in  ever}  Micoiid:  aud  lu  that  proportion  twr  ail  L>tht!ri 
times.  I 
If  then  a  pressure  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  woigb' 
V  produces  motion  in  a  mass  of  matter  whose  weight  is  XT,! 
dunng  laaeandstihanbeesuse  the  weight  of  V acting  uiwa: 
the  mass  of  Y  for  that  time  would  produce  32*19  x  t  test 
of  velocity,  we  have 
Velocitv  pioduoed  by  V  acting  on  V  (or  3i'  19  x  t}, 
is  to  velocity  prodneed  by  V  a^ng  OA  W  (vbi^  ia  to  bt 
founds 

iimnaly  aa  V  to  W,  or  aa  W  to  V*  whence 

V 

velocity  acquired  Vi^xZ2'\9t  feet  per  set ond.  i 

If  It  were  required  to  reduce  the  weight  W,  having  a  \ie- 
locity  V,  to  a  state  of  rest  in  a  given  time,  say  t  secoodn, 
and  if  P  were  the  pressure  raqoiifte  to  be  applied  to  W 
durine  the  <aeeonds  to  produce  tiussibet,  wemnst  remember 
that  the  velocity  destroyed  by  a  pressure  in  any  din-ctioa  i« 
the  same  as  would  have  been  created  iu  the  sauu*  time  la 
the  opposite  direction,  if  the  MM  ill  quastioft  had  bavB 
alreaay  at  rest.  Thus 

p  w. 
a2  1»xlmu8tbe  =  i»orjP«— 

Hence,  in  different  masses,  the  pressures  n.  -e '>iry  to  de- 
stroy the  motions  in  the  same  j,'iven  time  iie     ibe  pro-  ^ 
ducts  of  the  raass<*^  and  velocities.  Thus. 

The  pressure  whicii  will  in  one-hundredth  of  i  »ecoiiJ 
reduce  to  rest  a  mass  of  10  ounces  moving  100  feet  |ier  se- 
cond, is  to  the  pressure  which  will  (dso  ia  oDe-bundredti^ 
of  a  second)  nduce  to  rest  W  ounces  moving  ss  fiwt  per 
aaeond,  as  lO  x  too  to  20  x  8^,  or  as  )oou  to  1700.  It  is 
enstomary  to  call  this  pnxluct  of  mass  and  velocity  the  mo- 
mentum or  mnv in::  force  of  the  body.  [MoMBTrvv.] 

Wlien  bi lilies  are  in  motion,  and  with  a  continually  vary- 
m^'  velocity,  it  becomes  desirable  to  oonsider  their  moticm, 
noi  at  all  with  reference  to  the  muMes  wlueh  art  moved, 
and  solely  with  reference  to  the  alterations  of  velocify  which  ' 
an  prodneed.   Thus  if  a  feather  and  a  canooD-ball  move 
tagenier  in  the  same  way,  the  foree  that  is  exerted  upon  the 
feather  is  tbo  same  in  motive  effect  (upon  ilio  feather)  as 
that  which  acts  on  the  hall  (upon  the  ball),  it  n,  castomary 
to  ascertain  the  1 1  :     it  of  velocity  which  would  be  pnv- 
duced  in  one  second  if  the  ttcceleration,  such  as  it  is  at  the  \ 
point  in  question,  continued  uniformly.   [Acceiejutio!*  7  , 
And  thi.';  result  is  called  the  accthratins  forvf :  for  whidii  , 
the  simple  term  aceeferoflrafi  might  be  advantageotMly  sub-  , 
stitiite'l.    It  is  found  by  the  rules  of  (he  LhllcaniLal 
culiis  111  the  following  manner  (for  the  deiiioM<tral!an. 
Velucitv).    If  a  p-unt  move  in  a  line  in  siuh  iniaiKvr 
that  r  feet  is  its  distance  from  a  given  point  m  tlw  ime  at 
the  end  of  the  time  /  soconds,  and  if  j  be  a  fanetioo  ef  / 
tbea  the  veieoity  of  the  body  W  at  tlM  and  af  ths  liwf  ia 
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feet  per  second,  and  the  acoslermtion  which  that  ve- 

jodty  it  then  undergoing  ia  aueh  as,  if  allowed  to  continue 
~  *  ioroM  wnoui  voold  tnaiMM  A*  vdooitr  by 


tet  Tlnii>  if         +    w  if  a  yoiot  move 


/r 

it  dJ* 

tkroQg^  I*  +  <*  llHt  in  f  SMondfly  tha  velocity  »t  the  end  of 
ihat  tiroe  is  31  +  S<'  fbet  per  aeoond,  and  its  Mceleration 
s  ;>  -f  6/;  or  (fiir  instance)  at  tho  end  of  10  seconds  the 

relucily  (320  feet  per  sei->jii<l)  is  iiiirkTLroini;  acoeleraliuii  at 
I  nte  which  would,  if  ouniuiue<l  undisturbed  for  one  second, 
iM  62  feet  in  that  bccoiid :  or  at  the  end  of  the 
wood,  tiie  Telflcitv  would  be  39i  feet  per  seoood. 
li^be  tlw  •MMsntiiiK  fNw,  wie  hnw  tlwB 


dx 


dv  d*x 


vdv^/dx. 


fhe^  are  called  the  equations  of  motion. 

Any  unit  of  timu  miffht  bo  chosen  instead  of  ono  second, 
)ut  not  vritboul  tho  foUowing  caution.  Let  g  be  the  velo- 
u:y  geneiated  by  a  force  acting  unifbnnly  for  one  second  : 
Jkia  SO  jr  as  tbo  TClooiigr  pradiiead  in  00  saeonds  or  in  one 
nuts.  If  tfiflnw«ni«Miuethenoeetantion  by  ^,  when  the 
mit  i&  one  seronfl,  it  iiiif;lit  seem  that  we  shoulfl  use  f>(i  ^ 
a-lcad  of  ^,  when  the  unit  is  one  minute,  iiut  it  must  be 
crufinbered  that  when  we  use  the  ininiiie  as  a  unit  of  time, 
n  must  measure  velocities  by  the  spaces  which  would  be 
iMcribed  in  one  minute.  Now,  in  the  preceding,  60  g 
mm  tkit  tfie  body,  at  the  end  of  one  minute^  ia  moving 
i  the  nta  of  60  4r  P«r  neeontf ;  that  is,  at  the  rate  of 

tX  fiO  X  g  per  minute.  Ileiu-e  'If'.nit  (g  the  nieasaro  of 
acceleration,  when  both  velocity  and  acceleration  arc 
ifvired  to  the  minute  instead  of  tlie  second. 
Referring  to  what  precedes,  we  see  that  acceleiuling 
Imb (or  acceleratkws)  lie  proportional  inversely  to  the 
MM  in  which  thoy  are  fioduoed.  and  directly  to  the  prea- 
MB  whidi  produoe  them.  Tbut  the  prenura  V  acting  on 

V 

be  weight  W,  produces  ^  x  32'  19  feet  uf  velocity  in  every 
eeond. 

Till'  erc.'Ki'it  difficulty  in  the  way  of  tlie  Ijeginiier  i~  liis 
ability  to  confound  an  increase  of  velocity  witii  mt  iiirreose 
(  length  described.  He  should  carefully  attend  to  the 
rticle  AcciLKKATlONi  by  which  he  will  see  that  a  velocity 
fiiformlj/inenaiing  cause*  unequal  spaces  to  be  Sescnhed 
iei|ttal  sucoessiTe  portions  of  time;  while  a  unifurmly  in- 
nuing  teneth  described  means  a  uniform  velocity,  ur  a 
eLcity  which  does  not  cliange  at  all. 

FORCES,  IMPRESSED  AND  EFFECTIVE.  When 
ir:i  ui  preasures  act  at  different  points  uf  a  systaui  the  forces 
ihich  act  upon  any  one  point  are  not  those  which  would 
I  themadves  produce  the  motion  which  that  point  really 
Si.  in  flooaeqoence  of  the  motion  of  the  system.  Than, 
tDpoM  a  pendulum  with  two  bolls,  one  above  and  the 
iter  (whlcn  suppose  imu  li  heavier)  below  the  point  of 
Uspension.  The  forces  wlucli  a*  l  on  the  upficr  ball  would, 
f:l  Were  free  of  tht-  lartjer  one,  cause  it  to  descend;  while, 
&  «>nw(|uence  of  the  connexion  of  tho  two  balls,  the  smaller 
Xidlf  does  vihrate  Kke  a  pendnlum  taiiaad  upside  down, 
*•»  n  its  gravitating  tandenqr  ama  upmrds  instead  of 
■■liatrds.   Here  is  an  instance  in  which  the  impressed 

■  '■  acts  downwards  and  the  «/^f^f<«  force  upwards:  that 
Mhi!  motion  which  actually  ensues  is  such  a.s  would  re- 
{iii'j  a  force  acting  upwurds  in  cau.so  it. 

One  of  the  most  imDorlant  principles  in  dynamics  is  tliat 
(Man  by  the  name  oi  IXAleutbert,  and  is  enunciated  thus : 
^  twpiwsd  forces  aia  altofather  equivalent  to  the 
aaetive  ferces,  or  if  the  direenona  of  the  latter  were  all 

^nijed,  the  firmer  Would  equilibrate  them.  Suppose  :in 
Cutely  s-niall  portion  of  time  to  elap>e,  dunn;.^  wliicli  the 
I'litiit  small  masses  into  whieli  tho  bystem  may  be 
'•i.de<i  receive  certain  infinitely  small  accelerations  or 
'^'ij'latiuns.  From  these  the  effective  forces  may  be  de- 
j^cxi.  la  they  am  lha  loniat  vhioh  would  aevanUy  nroduoa 
■■cinal  ehiniftas  of  veloeity  which  take  plaee.  If  tiieD, 
ja«s  equal  and  contrary  to  the  effective  forces  thus  de- 
■*d  »er«  applieil  ul  eai  li  pMint,  all  the  motion  created  by 
■  inipre^scfi  forces  uuuld  be  destroyed;  that  is,  the 
Active  furoes  aru  such  as  woubl  (applied  iu  contrary 
^tUuns)  prevent  the  impressed  forces  from  inducing 
•jnolian.  Thiapraof  night  ba  put  into 


language,  tjut  it  is  m  substance  thaomwUih  10  niMdly 
given.   rViitTDAL  Vai^xriTiaa.] 
FORCES,  PARALLEL06RAH  OF.  Anytwofrnai 

acting^  at  the  same  point,  and  represented  in  magnitude 
and  direction  by  two  straight  lines,  are  equivalent  to  a 
third  force  which  i.s  represented  in  magnitude  and  <lirec:ion 
by  the  diagonal  uf  tbe  parallelogram  construcleil  with  the 
two  lines  as  its  sides.  [Composition.]  This  theonm  ia 
frcquentlv  called  that  of  tbe  paraUehgram  qf/orctt. 

FORCING,  in  horticulture,  is  the  art  of  hastening  tlia 
growth  and  maturi^  of  lloi«nw  ft«iti»  and  v^RBtaUaa  by 
artificial  means. 

Many  of  our  finest  e.xolic  fruits  are  indigenous  to  warmer 
countries,  and  would  scarcely  ripen  even  in  our  warmest 
seasons ;  but  by  this  art  they  are  uought  to  great  perfection 
in  cold  climates,  and  by  advancing  or  rataiding  aitiiieially 
the  growing  season  of  liardy  kinds  tl^  alM  OM  ba  had  in 
regiiW  anaoewion  thron^iout  tba  fwrtar  part  of  the 
year.* 

Although  forcing  to  any  extent  is  but  af  MCant  date  in 
this  country,  yet  it  a|)pears  to  have  been  praotised  in  other 
countries  at  a  very  early  period  of  time.  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
in  the  '  Uort.  Trans.,'  cites  some  epigrams  from  Martial,  to 
show  that  hatfaonaaa  were  not  unluiown  to  the  Romans, 
and  anivao  at  Hkm  aanalaaion  that  in  all  jprofaabiiity  they 
had  both  vjnariea  and  peadti-houses,  ibrmea  of  tate  instead 
of  gla.s8,  which  is  now  enmmonly  used.  Pliny  tells  us  that 
Tiberius,  who  was  loud  of  cucumbers,  had  them  in  his 
garden  throughout  tlie  sear  by  means  of  (i-jyecuJiiria)  stoves, 
where  they  wore  grown  in  boxes,  wheeled  out  in  ilne  wea- 
ther, and  replaceti  in  the  night  or  in  cold  weather  (PUa. 
Hist,  Natn  xtt.  23):  whenea  it  naav  ba  inferred  that  forcing 
houaaa  ware  not  nnlenovn  to  the  Romans,  though  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  in  general  use.  This  branch  of 
horticulture  w;is  almost  unknown  in  Britain  until  the  end 
ol  the  1  nh  or  beginning  of  the  18ih  century,  and  Lady 
Mary  Wortlcy  Montagu,  on  her  journey  to  Constantinople 
in  the  year  1716,  remarks  the  circumstance  of  pineapples 
being  aanad  im  in  tha  dawart  at  tha  elactoml  talria  at 
Hanovar.  at  a  niing  sha  had  never  haftaa  laan  or  heard  of. 
Sir  Joyeph  Banks  justly  remarks,  had  pines  been  then 
grown  in  Eui^land,  her  ladyship,  who  moved  in  tho  highest 
circles,  iDulil  umI  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  It  is  said 
that  the  discovery  of  peach-forcing  in  Holland  arose  from 
an  old  Dutch  gardener  having,  in  a  bad  season  when  his 
peaches  would  not  ripea,  aoeidentally  plaaed  tbe  sashes  of 
a  hotbed  over  them,  whidi  bad  tna  aftet  of  ripaning 
them.  Even  after  forcing  was  practised  to  aooaMambla 
extent,  its  principles  were  so  little  understood,  that  fhlit 
procured  in  this  way  was  nearly  destitute  of  that  natniat 
Itavour  which  it  acquires  when  exposed  to  the  genial  in* 
llueiiev  of  the  sun's  rays  in  their  most  powerful  state. 

The  iruits  of  wannar  climates,  growing  in  a  wild  ttata^ 
enjoy  a  greater  degree  of  light  than  it  ia  poaaiUa  to  give 
them  m  this  eountry  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and  this  ia 
one  of  the  most  important  cireumstanoea  to  attend  to  in  the 
art  of  forcing.  Nature  i.s  in  all  respects  the  best  t^'uide  in 
these  matters,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  imitate  iier  as 
far  as  possible;  first,  by  taking  care  that  forced  plants  are 
exposed  to  all  the  light  that  can  be  coUeoted ;  and,  secondly, 
by  preserving  a  due  proportion  between  the  quantity  of  beat 
and  light  to  which  fbiaed  plants  are  exposed,  in  other 
words,  by  not  forcing  too  hara  at  m  season  when  the  son's 
ruys  arc  least  powermi,  thus  acting  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  laws  of  nature.  Attention  tii  this  is  the  corner  stone 
of  the  whole  process.  When  early  crujis  are  mure  desirable 
than  higb-tlavoured  fruit,  gardeners  are  obliged  to  apply 
heat  wi&out  reference  to  the  intensity  of  llg^t;  but  if  this 
is  not  the  objset;  forcing  should  never  ba  eommanoed  before 
the  spring;,  in  order  that  the  fruit  may  have  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  li;.^ht  when  ripening.  Tliese  principles  sire  now 
generally  understood  and  appreciated,  and  eonsequenily 
our  peaches,  grapes,  and  other  forced  fruits  are  even  su- 
perior to  thofio  grown  under  the  clear  skies  of  the  suutu  of 
Europe. 

Mr.  Knight,  tba.nreaident  of  the  London  Hortiaultuial 
So^ety,  reeommenas  tbe  temperatma  to  be  kept  much 

lower  (hirini;  flight  than  is  generally  done,  and  rein-irk.s, 
'  .\  gankiier  in  forcing  generally  treats  his  plants  .is  he 
would  wish  to  bo  troati-il  himself,  and.  consequently,  al- 
ttiough  the  aggregate  temperature  uf  his  house  be  nearly 
what  it  ought  to  bo.  its  temperature  during  the  night  tala> 
tivalytotbatofthadqrisidinoatalwayatoohigb.'  *  
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of  his  TineriM  Im  timcf*  inAm  tin  tempenture  in  the 

midille  of  a  bright  day  in  summer  to  rise  to  90^  and  when 
the  leaves  of  his  plants  are  quite  dry,  he  does  not  object  to 
tenorHfteen  tlt-grecs  ]i  L'lier.  But  he  most  justly  adds, 
that  if  this  is  accompameti  by  a  high  temperature  at  night, 
*H  HthauatB  the  excitability  of  the  tree  much  more  rapidly 
tlm  it  promotes  its  growth  or  accelerates  the  maturity  of 
diafrttH,  wMeh  is  in  consequence  ill  supplMlrith  nutri- 
inmt  at  th«  period  vt  ito  iipaiiiiis»  when  niMt  mttrinaBl  k 
pR^hly  wanted.* 

The  same  experienced  author  reoomroends  the  plants  for 
forcing  to  be  rendered,  by  previous  treatment,  as  excitable 
aa  possible^  vhMdl  may  be  donu  by  ripening  the  \voo<l  early 
in  •atinnn.  and  putting  the  tree  into  a  sute  of  repoae, 
tMdf  to  be  roused  iat»  Mtion  by  the  application  of  lt«L 

Tt  ■wjiMfi  to  be  a  general  rule  that  plants  from  «Min 
OBOlltrNe  endore  irlth  impunity  a  very  high  dci^ree  of  tem- 
perature, while  tho^o  iif  more  teTOjioratc  rupions  rrrp  im- 
patient  of  artificial  hem,  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  ii  rLiag 
the  plants  of  northern  climates;  for  example,  the  sauio 
donee  of  beat  in  which  vines  flourish  would  be  much  too 
hjgn  Ibr  dwrriea,  which  throw  off  their  blossoms  after  ex- 
peittian  vitlioat  aettins  their  Aroit.  The  reason  of  this 
iBelM  to  be  the  ibUowing:  each  plant  ii  edited  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  it  is  naturally  pkeed ;  the 
natives  of  warm  climates  are  fbrmed  to  endure  beet,  and 
those  of  hit^lii  r  latitudes  to  buffer  cold;  and  when  these 
circumstances  are  revenied.  ibose  of  cold  countries  bein^ 
placed  in  excessive  heat,  and  tho-^c  of  warm  regions  in  un- 
vml  odd,  the  former  era  eounted  by  &t  too  much  and  too 
npidljr,  io  that  tiowen  end  fhiit  uedeifBloped  b«Jbr«  the 
Imem  hm  bad  time  to  orgtniie  matter  to  wuffVtt  them ; 
and  the  httor,  if  thev  endure  the  cold.  «»  not  exetted.  and 
rcniiiii  in  a  languishing  unhealthy  state.  These  reasons 
wiii  ai  once  show  the  extreme  caution  which  is  necessary  in 
forcing  the  fruits  of  northern  climates,  and  will  at  the  same 
time  suggest  the  treatment  that  pbnts  of  such  a  description 
raquire,  and  iHuefa  both  reason  and  experience  agree  in  re- 
eomneiiidiiig  to  Umm  who  WMild  be  et  eil  suooeaefid  in  the 
ert  Finliy,  ^  {nereage  of  tempereture  mint  be  slow  end 
nadual,  and  ncv<  r  at  its  hiL-hc^t  pnir*  t-xceed  fiO"  or  65"  of 
Fahrenheit  wuli  lu-tiru.iil  licai ;  air  must  be  freely  intro- 
duced, particularly  in  fine  bright  wi  iiijtr,  and  the  house 
so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  the  greatest  possible  quantity 
of  light,  as,  ibr  instance,  having  movMUe  li^ti  vbwh  oao 
so  taken  ot  end  put  on  at  pleMUse. 

Tlw  Diileh  bim  long  been  odebtolad  ea  esMllent  fbrdog 
gardeners,  and  as  their  manner  of  performing  the  opera- 
tion IS  peculijir,  a  de!«Tiption  of  it  may  be  interesting. 
The  principal  feature  m  tliuir  -\sii'ui  i^  ronductmg  the 
operation  cniefly  iu  frames  and  nits  heated  with  fermenting 
dung.  The  trees  employed  in  forcing  are  generally  taken 
from  e  mil  in  the  open  air,  planted  in  a  rirh  border  of  leaf 
nonld,  ttld  mined  to  a  trellis  a  few  inches  below  the  glass ; 
bere  they  remain  until  they  have  ripened  their  fruiU  after 
which  tbqy  are  moved  back  to  the  wall  until  wmnted  for  the 
same  purpose  in  some  succeeding  year;  ihey  never  force 
from  the  same  plant  two  yearn  in  succession.  Their  sN  stem 
of  employing  dung  instead  of  fire  lieat  gives  them  an  es- 
ccllciit  opportunity  of  forcing  vegetables,  such  as  French 
beans,  endive,  lettuce,  &c.,  which  are  either  pUeed  on,  or 
plunged  in,  the  bed  in  the  tnatde  of  the  frame. 

Alibouti;h  pit  uid  ftnnio  fbfcing  is  a  principal  Ibntnre  in 
the  tiorti  ultureof  Holland,  yet  they  have  now*  asmllei 
n  this  country,  more  elevated  structures. 

Tlie  Dutch  plan  of  forcing  is  now  practised  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  iu  a  number  of  i^rdens  in  Britaiti,  particu- 
larly in  that  of  P.  C.  Labouchere,  Eiq^  Hylands,  near 
i;beln»fo(d.of  wbiob  »  AiU  ioeount  t»git«n  in  the  flnit  toL 
of  die  Oardmgr^t  Mofftume.  and  enotber  inierecting 
paper  upon  the  same  subject,  communicated  to  the  Ho"ti- 
euiturul  Society  by  M.  Lindegaard,  is  published  in  tUinr 
Transaclidiis,  S  rie*  I.  vol.  \.  The  best  infurraaiion  re- 
garding the  scientific  prmcipl^  of  forcing  is  contained 
in  tho  numerous  papers  scattered  through  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  London  Horticoltund  8ooie|^,  and  oommu- 
nicaied  by  Mr.  Knight  end  other  iflientifle  individuals. 
Tho  beat  piaetical  works  upon  the  subject  are  those  from 
the  pens  of  Speechl}*,  MThail,  and  Aberemnbjr,  the  con- 
init^  nrwhich  arechidljr  pvm  in  Loudan'k  Sneifelapmika 

fif  Uaidening. 

FORD.  A  name  applied  to  tliat  part  of  a  river  where 
tlie  »at«r  is  auQicientli)'  shallow  to  admit  of  wadiqg  throiigh 


it,  and  thus  eroiring  over  wiAont  htfing  leeottien  to 

bridge,  a  ferry,  or  other  similar  means  of  passage. 

Some  rivers  are  never  fordable,  others  are  always  so :  a 
some  the  fords  are  temporary  as  t  ^  a.  on  though  perma 
nent  as  to  place,  and  in  others  they  tiequently  change  thcii 
situation.  Rivers  whose  banks  are  steep  and  course  straight 
are  rarely  fordable,  for  m  such  the  water  is  geaemlly  Ux 
deep  or  too  rapid  to  admit  of  Girding.  Small  and  Nfolnt 
atieaaw  inning  ftom  inringi  in  flat  ooantmenw  fManll] 
fhidable  at  all  ttmea  and  m  all  parte.  The  most  connnni 

cases  however  are  thosr  nf  trmni.i-ary  aru!  changeable  ftirds 
Of  the  first  of  tlu-sfl  ii  u  ubst'i'iaijltj  tlidi  when  a  river  hai 
once  formed  ila  bed  in  a  sod  of  a  certain  degree  of  tcnai  Uj 
It  seldom  changes  ita  channel,  so  that  its  shallows  aud  deej 
parts  remain  constant,  and,  if  the  former  permit  of  bein| 
forded,  nothing  but  a  riio  of  the  waters  teoden  Ihe  fan 
impractieeUa.  Tliia  riae  denenda  entirely  on  the  nira 
which  fall  into  the  ba.sin  of  which  the  river  is  the  drain  ani 
the  size  of  the  basin  itself,  to  which  two  circumsiaDC«m  thi 
river  t:*  tiLully  proportionate.  If  the  ba>in  be  large  an< 
subject  to  fref^uent  rain  the  fords  wiU  frequenllv  be  renders 
impassable ;  if  the  rains  are  of  long  duratioo,  the  passage  o 
the  ford  will  be  interrupted  for  a  time  pntpoMioohbiy  Ion; 
The  ebannel  however  lenaining  peramnent  dm  Ibid  ma; 
a^in  be  passed  as  soon  as  the  excess  of  water  baa  llowet 
off.  Such  fords  have  generally  been  used  lonir  befon 
bridges  were  constructed,  and  as  travellers  from  a  distaiici 
sometimes  found  the  furd  impassable  on  arriviog,  boKielrie 
fur  their  temporary  reception  were  constructed  un  the  banks 
Such  has  been  the  b««inning  <Kf  manv  towns  wboae  nsme 
still  cummemorate  tbeor  origin.  asCbMasind.  Bndlwd,  On 
ford,  Stratford,  &e. 

Such  rivers  as  flow  through  a  loose  soil*  as  sand  o: 
gravel,  have  generally  a  very  winding  course  aiid  are  e  n 
stanlly  shifting  their  channel,  that  i«,  the  deep  jiart  (which 
the  Germans  call  the  thaJirep)  of  their  bed.  Thej*e  rivefl 
though  they  present  the  greatest  number  of  fords  are  can- 
stantly  varybg  tlie  eltanlion  of  ilieni,  lO  that  tber  are  doi 
only  temporary  into  seam  bnt  aba  as  to  plana.  Tboraim 
by  increasing  tb»  misi  of  water  inoease  the  Strnttdi  aoc 
rapidity  of  the  ciirrt*r.T,  hv  ■which  the  h-/'\  tdoughrd  upati< 
deepened  in  an  irregular  manner. ,  Baiiki  also  are  carriei 
away  and  others  formed  in  parts  that  before  were  deep 
Thus  after  every  flood  the  place  of  the  ford  is  chaogi^ 

In  the  eua  «f  torrent  rivers,  such  as  those  of  Italy,  ford 
are  very  coinman»  but  tbqr  am  snigact  to  be  randarad  snd 
denly  impassable^  or  sbimd.  tbe  wafers  rising  widi  frigbi 
ful  rapidity  to  a  great  height  ana  acquiring  amazing  forc< 
They  iwwever  lioon  subside,  and,  unless  they  have  deepenei 
tlie  ehtinnei,  cause  no othoT  inoonveBience  than  a  very  ttm 
porary  delay. 

In  military  operations  fords  are  of  the  greateat  import 
anco.  The  inhabitants  on  the  borders  of  a  river  genmll 
know  where  tbey  are,  but  as  their  indKationa  aaanot  alway 
be  relied  upon,  particularly  io  an  enemy's  eonntiy,  the  ibrd 
must  be  looked  for.  They  are  generally  fbund  either  in  th 
widest  part  of  the  river,  or  in  the  dirr  i  i  in  of  the  diagom 
line  that  joins  the  salient  angle  of  one  side  to  the  saliea 
an^  of  the  otbar  sid«v  aa  A  B  or  C IX 


In  the  first  case  the  waters  spread  out  in  the  wider  par 
of  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  are  therefore  less  deep ;  sad  a 
the  second,  there  is  always  a  deposit  in  tVont  of  tne  aalieti 
angka  (as  indacatad  to  taa  dotted  lines)  and  conseqaea^l; 
the  water  is  more  sbatfov  in  diesa  parts. 

Fonls  for  infrintry  should  not  exceed  the  depth*  « 
three  feet,  m  l  'ur  cavalry  that  of  four  feft.  These  art  ;b 
extreini'  li  |  ihs,  and  if  tho  current  h<:  -  i.i  what  rapid  it  i 
daugcrous  to  risk  t<H^iiig  through  more  than  two  feci  wu€ 
for  infantry  and  three  for  cavalry.  The  bottom  must  »£S 
be  Ann  and  even.  Mud,  weeds,  or  blodui  of  stons  ai 
grsatobstaelas— laoaasand  is  also  badasafiird  fiireavsli; 
for,  being  stirred  up  from  the  bottom  by  the  horses  ii  i 
carried  away  by  the  stream,  and  the  ford  thus  becomv*  • 
deep  that  the  ]a.-.t  iiorses,  in  such  l  a^r.  aro  Inxjuently  fci>< 
to  swim.  The  opiMMttc  bank  must  also  bo  easily  aoci»»n 
and  clear,  fur  it  is  useless  to  >  ro>-s  a  ri\er  when,  uii  gaiius 
the  opposito  sids^  your  farther  progress  is  impeded  tnr  ncii 
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or  impMMbla  fbrests,  thick  brushv/ood,  or  swunpy  ground. 
Having  dUoovered  a  ford,  it  is  indt^p«nsiable  to  mark  its 
iitiiation,  and  if  some  time  should  have  elapsed  previous  to 
mndueting  ttaa  tioou  to  it,  tli»  ford  aiioiud  bo  i^un  ex- 
miufld  in  order  to  oemretlmttlieifilm  hm  ttol  nam. 
or  that  the  e.'irmv  may  not  since  have  rendered  it  impass- 
able, which  may  be  effected  in  different  ways.  Other  con- 
siderations are  necessary  when  the  ford  is  to  be  passed  in 

{kresence  of  an  enemy,  but  these  belong  to  a  different  sub- 
ect. 

FORD.  JOHN.  tlM  drsoMtist,  4«Mond«d  &om  »  biyhly 
raipoetablo  Ani^  in  tbo  nortb-west  of  Devonilim,  ww*  the 

second  son  of  Thomas  Ford  of  I!?inplon  in  that  county. 
The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  not  kaown,  but  Maiooe's  in- 
dustry has  g.xcd  his  baptism  ii  A| nil  17. 15M. IS  lippMIl 
from  the  parijih  register  of  lUington. 

Having  some  connexion  with  Popham,  the  chi<  f  justice. 
Ford  was  deaiigned  for  the  bu.  ana  entered  at  tfao  IfiddlA 
Temple,  November  16,  t60S;  har  years  after  wlueh  tiine 
he  produced  his  first  poem,  '  Fame's  Memorial,' an  elegy 
on  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  dedicated  to  his 
countess,  the  beautiful  sister  of  the  favourite  earl  of  Ef.sc.x. 
This  pocni  adds  nothing  to  the  author's  present  reput,»twf», 
and  all  ve  gather  from  it  urc  some  hints  of  a  disappointment 
in  love,  for  the  cure  of  which  he  had  recourse  to  writing. 

In  addition  to  this  mode  of  mimtal  rriief^he  applied  him- 
self to  a  practice  then  common,  that  of  assisting  in  the 
composition  of  pUys,  but  he  did  not  appear  as  an  independ- 
ent writer  till  1 1>29,  when  he  published  'The  Lover's  Melan- 
choly,' which  was  followed  fuur  years  afterwards  by  '  Tis 
Pity  She's  a  Whore,'  'The  Broken  Heart,'  and  '  Love  s 
Sacrifice.'  The  next  ^ear  produced  '  Perkin  Warbeck ;' 
and  ill  1638-39  be  pubUlbed  two  serious  comedies,  called 
'  The  Faneiea  chaate  and  noble,*  and  '  The  Ladv's  Trial.' 
Besides  tbeae,  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  Decker  'The 
Sun's  DarUng,'  a  moral  mask,  which  was  not  printed  till 
16^7  according  to  Langbaine,  or  IG58  according  to  Oifford. 

Nothin-  more  is  known  of  Ford;  but  from  some  obscure 
traditions  it  has  been  supposed  that  soon  after  *63a  he  re- 
tirod  to  his  native  place  of  llaingtotw  and  then  apant  the 
Moaiader  of  his  days. 

Fold's  plays  contain  many  fine  thoughts,  and  numerous 
specimens  of  harmonious  versification,  apparently  the  result 
of  considerable  labour.  One  fault  into  which  he  hits 
fallen  in  common  with  others  his  couteiuporaries,  that 
namely  of  killing  off  all  his  drmiatin  lersftiia;  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  act,  ap|>ears  to  ari.*e  from  an  o\erstraiiied 
desire  of  completing  and  pedbeting  the  ecUon  of  the  play. 
Forgetting  that  the  end  of  every  drama  is  to  represent  a 
certain  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  one  or  mure  of  the  principal 
agents,  he  endeavours  to  make  the  fortunes  of  almost  all 
the  inferiors  converge  to  the  same  point,  and  accordmsjly 
involves  them  in  a' similar  ruin.  This  is  very  much  the 
case  in  *  Tis  Pity  She's  a  Whore'  and  'The  Broken  Heart ;' 
in  the  latter,  aa  mueh  ftom  the  latiiea^  of  the  plot  as  from 
any  other  reason. 

His  best  work  is,  «  i  t'l  i  k  '  Perkin  Warbeck.'  It  has 
an  air  of  repose  throu^in.uL  ^i.ucli  we  do  not  se«  in  Ford's 
other  plays.  The  device  too  of  making  Perkin  believe  in 
the  justice  of  his  own  claims  is  highly  ingenious;  besides 
vhieb  the  characters  of  Huntlv,  iCathanne,  and  Dalyell 
are  ae  exoeUeat.  that  the  whow  ciiBot  of  the  pUy  >«  very 
mueh  like  what  is  eaUed  Shakspeare'a  seeond  manner. 
Here  ho«  ever,  as  in  all  Ford's  dramas,  wc  want  Shakspeare's 
clowns  and  tools.  There  is  nothing  of  nature,  or  even  of 
genial  iuimour  in  Foul's  comic  characters:  the  best  is  per- 
haps the  tailor  in  '  Perkin  Warbeck.,'  but  lie  i^  to  speak  in 
the  most  favourable  tofDiaof  him,  very  much  overstrained. 
It  is  in  meUuicboiy  poasatBe  and  love  scenes  that  we  must 
look  fbrFetd^s  peetukr  exoellenee;  and  if  the  divacten  of 
Aniiabella  and  Giovanni  had  been  more  fully  sustained 
throughout,  *  Tis  I'lty  She's  a  Whore'  would  probably  hove 
been  Ford  s  most  perfect  tragedy. 

(Lanj^baine  s  Dramatic  I^et*,  p-  219 ;  Winstanley's  iing/. 
Portx,  p  111;  Gifford's  ediii  jq  of  Ford.) 

FORDUN.  JOHN  DB,  the  father  of  Scottish  history, 
is  believed  to  have  been  a  canon  of  Aberdeen,  and  to  have 
been  born  in  the  parish  of  Fordun,  in  the  Mcams,  in  the 
earlr  part  of  the  fourteenth  century;  He  probably  died  in 
t.he  \r;ir  I  )hr,,  (ir  \i(iy  soon  after.  His  history,  as  far  as 
eompleted  bv  iiiiusait,  is  ia  five  books,  and  comes  down  to 
the  end  of  too  reiga  of  David  I.  {k-d.  1153);  it  begins  at 
theesMOioa.  the  wat  dutpter  being  oititled  'DeMundo 


sensibili,  terra  scilicet  et  auis  Quatuor  punetis  prioapali* 
bus,  orientali,  oocidentali.  austrui,  et  boreali,'  and  a  great 
deal  that  immediately  follows,  being  rather  a  treatise  OB 
oMueBDiiy  than  a  ehranide  or  biatny.  But,  in  addition  to 
the  five  books,  he  left  materials  Ibr  bringing  down  the  nar- 
rative to  A.n.  nsS,  which  were  put  in  order  bv  Walter 
Rower,  abbol  of  Inchcolm,  who,  as  he  tills  us  himself,  was 
born  in  that  vear.  Bower  also  cuntinued  the  history  to 
the  death  of  James  1.  (a..d.  1437),  the  whole  work  being 
thus  extended  to  16  books.  Fordun  states  that  he  spent 
much  time  in  collecting  the  materials  for  hie  history,  noth 
by  inquiry  and  by  travel ;  and  he  appears  to  hare  made  a 
diligent  use  of  all  the  sources  of  information  that  were  ac- 
cessible to  him.  He  has  undoubtedly  preserved  uiauy 
ikcts  which  oihorwi-^e  would  have  peri>hcd.  Although 
by  no  means  free  from  the  credulity  which  belonged  to  the 
spirit  of  his  age,  be  deserves  to  be  considered  as,  by  compop 
neon,  both  an  honest  and  a  sensible  writer;  the  mythology 
of  the  Scottish  history  appears  in  a  modi  simpler  shape  in 
his  account  than  it  assumes  in  the  l.ands  nf  bis  suc(•L•^^oI■>. 
Tlie  five  first  books  of  Fordun's  work  were  lirst  prialed 
under  the  title  of  *  Joannis  Fordun  Scoti  Chronicon,  sive 
Scoturum  Historia,'  in  Gale's  '  Historin  Brilannicw,  Sa.\0' 
nicsD,  &c.  Snriptores  \v.'  (commonly  referred  to  as  the  firat 
volume  of  Gale's  collection)  foL.  Ozon.,  1691.  pp.  663-70  U 
The  fliat  complete  edition  of  the  work  was  published  by 
HeaniBb  at  Oxford,  in  6  vols.  8vo..  in  1722,  under  the  title 
of  *  Joannis  de  Fordun.  Scolichronicon.'  A  more  coni- 
plele  and  accurate  edition  appeared  at  Edinburgh  in  175'.*, 
in  -J.  vols.  fol..  eululed  'Joannis  Fordun  Scotichrunicon, 
cum  suiujlenienlis  et  continuatione  Walteri  Bowcri, Insulw 
SancU  Ooluiubce  Abbatis.  &c.,  cura  Gualteri  Goodall.' 
Some  copies  uf  this  publication  arc  said  to  have  a  diSeient 
title  page,  with  the  oate  177S.  Of  Goodall's  performance 
Pinkcrton  {Introduetim  to  Inquiry  into  History  of  Scol- 
t'liid)  says:  '  A  laud;iblu  work  ;  but  his  introduction  is  ano- 
ther violent  piece,  fraui;ht  w  ith  contemptible  scurrility,  low 
prejudice,  small  reading,  and  gro^s  error.  He  talks  like  a 
master  where  ho  is  not  even  a  scholar,  and  dreams  ha 
knows  everything  when  he  knows  nothing.'  Many  manu- 
scripts of  Focdun  an  extant  In  all  of  theses  we  belteve, 
the  *  Soot?  of  the  title  is  jomed  in  one  word  with  the 
'  Chronicon,'  and  not  )jlaced  separately  as  an  annexation 
to  the  autliur's  iiaiue,  lu  the  manner  la  which  it  I's  printed 
by  Gale. 

FORDWICH.  [Kknt.] 

FORKCLOSL'RE.  fMoRTOAOE.J 

FORELAND.  N.  and  S.  [Ksin.] 

FOREMAN.  fjuRY.] 

FORESHORTENING  (in  Italian  srora'arr,  scorao)  is 
a  term  chiefly  applied  to  anatomical  drawing  when  one  or 
more  limbs  of  a  figure,  or  its  entire  bo<ly,  are  show  n  so  as  to 
be  shortened  by  being  Mewed  directly  iu  front  or  nearly  so. 
and  the  spectator  seeing;  little  more  than  its/or«en«l.  or  that 
which  is  towards  him.  Thus,  supposing  an  extended  ana  and 
hand  to  he  nearly  opposite  the  eye.  and  perpendicular  to  or 
forming  a  right  angle  with  the  picture,  httlc  more  than  the 
tips  of  the  fiager.5  and  thickness  of  the  arm  would  tie  visible. 
Hence,  as  perspective  ha.s  been  defined  to  be  the  art  of 
foreshortening  objects,  foreshorienui^  may  be  explained  as 
linear  perspective  applied  to  the  human  fl|plie,  this  being 
the  prmcipal  case  which  admiu  of  stiiking  peiapeetive 
effect  in  such  subjects ;  because  when,  as  fbr  the  most  part 
happens,  the  liml»  aie  beheld  in  their  full  or  nearly  tneir 
taW  extent,  let  the  attitude  be  what  it  may,  the  outline  ii 
little  afiioctcd  by  mere  jierspective ;  consequently,  cxcvpi 
in  ceiling-piece:.,  where  the  figures  arc  supposed  to  b« 
above  the  spectator,  and  seen  from  below  the  plane  on 
which  they  stand,  foreshortening— at  least  any  considerable 
degree  of  it— is  rarely  required  in  delineating  the  human 
figure ;  while,  on  the  otlier  hand,  it  occurs  inoi-e  or  less  in 
almost  all  those  of  animals,  their  forms  being  more  com- 
pounded and  their  bodies  placL-d  horizontally.  An  example 
ui /orenhorteninx  may  therefore  at  any  time  be  obiuiinsd 
by  standing  either  in  front  of  or  behind  a  horse,  when  the 
hind  or  fore-legs,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  be  nearly  con- 
cealed by  those  towards  the  eye,  and  the  backof  the  animal 
or  its  length  be  no  bng^  visihlc.  In  sculpture,  unless  it 
bu  in  relteft,  the  Ibredmrtening  of  the  Kmbs  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  station  chosen  by  the  spectator  himself; 
whereas  in  painting  it  depends  upon  ttuit  chosen  by  the 
painter  for  him  ;  and  several  fine  examples  of  it  occur  IB 
the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  Correggio,  and  Rubena. 
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FOREST,  an  extMuiva  tnel  of  ground  oMtgnvB  wHk  i 

trees  alone;,  of  one  or  aavenl  speoiet,  or  with  trees  and  | 

underwood. 

Furt^U  ur«  uut  only  highly  inter^ting  in  tbem»eh'e«,  but 
are  of  moit  exten«ivo  imporlanoe,  whether  as  regards  their 
inttiwBce  in  the  general  Moaomy  of  the  glob*  or  on  loeal 
cililiuile;  aa  supplying  to  man  tlwM  naeeauy  arUelea 
timber  and  Aiel,  besides  a  variety  of  nutritious^  mwlinilial. 
and  tinctorial  plants  ;  or  finally,  as  affording  shslUr  to  nild 
animals,  which  fliiilingintbsBi  bolhJbodai]a.i«0iill^»lMiv» 
man  unmolested. 

In  taking  a  view  of  the  forests  which  cover  such  immense 
tmeta  of  tlw  earth's  sur&ce,  the  first  thing  which  strikes  us 
is  their  variety.  In  one  place  they  are  composed  of  palms, 
in  another  of  oaks,  and  elsewhere  of  pines  and  birch  trees, 
&c.  We  are  next  surprised  at  the  apparent  dissimilarity  of 
Mtuation  in  which  we  flmd  fjullected  toj^elher  trtn-*  of  the 
same  kind;  palms  in  Amenoi,  in  Atrica,  and  tii  Aiua; 
mIu  Mtd  piaM  in  Russia  and  in  Mexico,  in  plains  and  un 
moMtain  tops.  A  little  consideiHtion  however  will  satis- 
IhvtorQy  aosount  Ibr  this.  T^eea,  like  other  vegetables, 
require,  according  to  their  several  natures,  and  independent 
of  suitable  soils,  different  modifications  of  heat,  light, 
moist  lire,  and  iilmosplienc  pn-bsure;  cireunistaiu-eH  whieh, 
SO  far  from  l>eing  iiiduenced  by  latitude  alon«,  arc  luueh 
more  dependent  upon  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  its 
vicinity  and  other  circumstances,  than  upon  proximity  to  or 
diitenee  tnm  the  equator.  Henco,  not  only  do  find  par- 
ticular kinds  of  trees  associated  in  those  regions  which  are 
most  conducive  to  their  perfect  development,  but  as  we 
find  roi^iuris  uf  .similar  climate  in  different  ports  of  the 
world,  so  do  wu  fiiid  thmn  producing  vegetation  of  similar 
ebaiaeter,  and  thus,  thougn  the  torrid  cone  has  Ibrests 
pMuliar  V>  itaeU;  we  tbete  find  alao*  but  at  different  heights 
•bore  the  leai  the  fbreati  of  what  eie  termed  the  temperate 
and  frii^id  tKHtea.  It  h  however  remarkable  and  not  easily 
accounted  fbr,  that,  although  the  same  trees  aeem  to  reauire 
siinilitr  climate^  these  climates  do  not  always  give  birtn  tu 
the  same  kind  of  plants.  The  climate  of  many  part.<i  of  the 
mountainous  region  of  the  torrid  zone  is  sunilar  to  that  of 
the  temperete  xone,ai^  yet  Humboldt  did  not  find  a  single 
indigemrae  rase-tree  in  all  South  America,  and  this  shrub 
is  entirely  ventiiu  in  the  ioathem  hemisphere.  Heath  is 
peculiar  to  the  ola  world,  for  ont  of  197  known  species,  not 
one  is  found  in  the  new  continent  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Labrador  to  Noutkauitd  Ahxshka;  and  the  e^ter  part  of 
our  European  forcst<trces  e\en  the  hardiest,  disappear 
towards  tne  Tobol  and  tbo  Irtish.  They  do  not  grow  in 
Siberia  though  tho  climate  is  the  same.  TUe  oak,  the  hasle, 
and  the  wild-apple  are  not  fuund  from  the  Tobol  to  Ds-uria, 
although  the  two  first  u|  pear  again  suddenly  on  4te  borders 
of  the  Ar',^oun  and  the  Anwi  end  the  liat  isngMa  Ibmid 

in  tlw  Al«;iitian  i>land3. 

According  to  Humboldt,  whether  we  ascend  from  the 
plain  of  Oratavia  to  the  tup  of  the  Peak  of  Tenenfie,  or  fVum 
the  shores  of  the  Pacifio  to  enattit  of  the  Mexican 
Andes,  wo  find  diSucent  Sones  of  vegetation,  in  vhioh  tho 
■uccesaion  of  fonettxettl  follows,  genemlly,  the  lane  order 
that  is  ubser^'ed  in  passing  over  the  surface  of  the  earth 
fruuk  the  equator  towards  the  poles.  Raymond,  also,  in  thi^ 
Pyrenees,  and  Tuurnefort,  on  Mount  Ararat,  found  in  as- 
cending these  mountains,  the  same  ^ucc^ion  of  trees  as 
exiila  in  puibiig  from  their  particular  latitudes  towards  the 
ftmen  Nclons.  fwn  thi»  mot  U  he«  been  rather  mhly 
eoneludeo,  that  eertdn  heighti  eomspond  in  tbfb  natore  of 
their  vegetation  with  certain  latitudes  :  this  however  is  not 
strictly  the  case,  nor  is  the  succession  wo  have  mentioned 
ub»ulutcly  thai  ob-crved  m  iiroccediii);  from  the  equator 
northward.  The  extreme  heights  at  which  certain  rorest- 
trces  vegetate  in  the  Andes  are  different  ftOB  those  at 
whieh  tm  same  tieea  ue  Ibnnd  in  the  Fptamefc  nnd  whjjb 
the  biroih  is  nearest  die  tuam  In  Lapland  it  is  tueeeeded  in 
the  Alps  by  tho  pine.  These  anomalies  are  exjilaincd  hy  a 
differ(;iic<' m  mtnv  of  the  elements  of  lotul  diiuate,  and  by 
the  inohalile  fad  of  iiarticular  primitive  di>tribiition.  It  is 
aUn  rciuaikublu  that  in  some  eases  forests  are  comjwsed 
lolely  of  some  particular  tree.  Thus,  in  Lapland  there  are 
extensive  ioceets  of  biroh  without  n  single  tree  of  any  other 
Und,  end  vithout  undenraod.  In  Masom  also  ere  exten- 
sive fon'-.ts  of  riothing  but  hircli.  Tn  Ni  rvny^  Sweden,  and 
Finlaiul  many  forests  consist  exclusivL-lN  pine.  Asia  has 
whole  wivods  of  nothing  but  cocwi  nut,  i,.,- 

Out  European  6>reat>,  genwaUy  ooosideted,  are  oott- 


posed  ebiefly  of  oak,  elm.  ash,  beeeh.  aUo',  po^loE.  willow, 

plane,  bire$,  and  lime,  together  with  interspersed  wild- 
iipple,  pear,  and  oherry-treoi,  dogwood,  hawthoni,and  ser* 
vi»>-lree ;  the  undt^rwuod  beitij^  hazle,  cider,  buckthorn, 
viburnum,  dog-rose,  See.  Yew  and  iiolly  are  ih«  cver- 
sreeoa  of  «nr  wwdst  and  of  eooiferous  trose  «e  have  the 
hudi.dHhrentflpeeiwef  dw  pine  andfliv  the  iijiaii  and 
the  juniper. 

Rirests  of  Great  Britain  and  /fwfamt— The  British  isles, 
like  other  ("ountrie^  of  Europe,  were  in  former  times  much 
more  abundauiiy  ooveied  with  timber  than  they  are  at 
present.  The  increase  of  population  tends  tu  the  de- 
stiuetion  of  Aneats  by  eauaing  a  demand  for  the  produe- 
tions  of  arable  land;  and  this,  together  with  the  prodigal 
expenditure  of  wood,  when  it  is  abundant  and  the  general 
and  long  continued  neglect  of  any  meesuies  tending  to  cO' 
sure  11  const  1  ^  Ji  i  !.,  have  been  the  chief  caosos  of  the 
great  diminuiton  of  wood.  But  thouf^  we  have  now  hardly 
anyfottesta  of  eonsiderable  extent,  there  are  pwhape  few 
countries  over  whieh  timber  is  more  equably  distnbuled. 
that  is,  in  these  eounties  where  the  soil  and  aspeeC  we 
fiivourahle  to  its  growtli.  Woods  of  small  extent,  eoppiees. 
chimpi.  and  clusters  of  tree«  are  very  generally  dislributed 
ov(  r  tl  (  1  II  (■  of  the  country.  ilMch,togetherwiih  the  timber 
8cattere<l  in  the  hedpe-row*,  constitute  a  ma-ssot'wuud  uf  uu 
inconsiderable  imtH>rt3nce. 

In Htfwfordshite.  Warwiekshiro,  Northamptonshire,  and 
Stalbrdshhe  is  ahnndanee  of  fine  oak  and  elm  woods.  In 
Buckinghamshire  there  is  a  quanti^  of  hireh  and  oak.  and 
also  fine  beech.  Sussex,  once  eelMrated  lOt  the  extent 
and  quahty  of  its  oa'  f  ,i.  vfs,  has  yet  some  good  timUr:  al 
presient  it;>  woodlandii,  including  eoppiee-woud.  uccupy 
175,000  acres.  ^eOK,  with  50,000  arres  of  woodland,  has 
some  eims  and  eakSb  Surrey,  Hertfordshire,  and  DerbT> 
shire  aVnnid  in  ooppiee-woods.  InWoteeelcrshire  isabond- 
ance  of  oak  and  elm.  In  Oxfordshire  there  are  the  forsita 
of  Whichwood  and  Stokcnchurcb,  ohictiy  of  beech,  with 
.some  oak,  ai.h.  b;reh,  and  aspen.     Berkshire  contains  i 

Krt  of  Windsor  furebt ;  and  Giouoestershire.  the  Forest  of 
!an ;  so  that  these  three  la:»t  eounties  are  extensively 
wooded  and  with  noble  trees.  Cheshire  has  few  woods  oif 
any  extent,  but  the  hedge-row  timber  and  eoppices  aie  in 
such  abundance  as  to  giw  the  whole  oeontiyi  especially 
when  seen  flrom  an  elevation,  the  appeeranee  ef  a  vart 
forest.  Of  the  remammt^  couuiie!*  soine  ha%e  very  liu!e 
wood,  and  a  few  are  altogetlier  without ;  but  the  want  utd 
value  of  timber  have  given  rise  to  a  great  many  douri^hing 
plantations.  In  Wales  particularly,  there  is  a  rage  ibr 
planting.  In  South  Wales  alone  six  millions  of  trees,  it  is 
said,  are  annuslly  planted'  if  that  is  the  mm.  niao  tenths 
of  the  number  must  come  to  nothing,  er  the  lAole  ceuntyy 
would  be  one  entire  forest. 

Scoiiiftd  has  lew  fofosts  of  lar^  timber,  if  we  ex<«|»t  ibe 
woods  of  Invemess-shiro  and  .Aberdeenshire.  In  the 
former  of  these  counties  the  natural  pino-weods  leeed  the 
miantity  of  this  wood  growing  naturally  hi  dl  the  leal  ef 
Britain.  In  Strathspey  alone  there  tM  )4.Mt  aoes  of 
natural  firs ;  and  in  other  parts  the  woods  are  raeksiied  b^r 
miles,  not  by  acre^ ;  there  are  also  oak  woods  and  exten»i\  e 
tracts  of  birch.  In  Aberdeenshire,  in  ihm  higher  dm*>i-nv 
of  Mar,  there  are  lOO  s«)uare  miles  of  wt>od  and  plant8ti«>ii> 
The  pines  of  Braemar  are  magnificent  m  sue,  and  are  of 
the  finest  quality.  Aianrleshire,  Dumbartonshire,  and  Stir- 
lingshire nave  many  tnooaands  of  acne  ef_  eoppice-wood. 
ana,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  reaahiinif  eeuati^ 
have  many,  and  some  very  exteneive  plantations. 

Ireland  iia.s  every  ajjin-arnnceof  bnvini;  been  MW* covwred 
with  wood,  but  at  the  present  .isy  timber  is  cxcee^lingly 
scarce  in  that  country,  there  being  no  woods,  if  ww  except  a 
portion  alung  the  ae»«HMl  ef  WMtlow,  th«  holders  of  the 
lake  Oilly.  in  Sligo^  ioma  nmiBt  of  aa  aaticnt  Amal  is 
Gahray,  and  some  small  wno^  round  lough  Lsae,  in  tha 
county  of  Kerry  The  lakes  of  Westincalh  have  al*'  «-  rae 
wooded  islam!'*.  There  are  extensive  plantations  hi  Water- 
ford,  and  a  lew  n.ilural  woods  of  Mini)!  exten;.  m  (  avaa 
and  Down ;  but  Ferniana^^b  is  the  best  wooded  part  of 
Ireland.  The  want  of  wlkxI  however  in  this  lailMij.  as 
fitf  aa  it  is  emekyed  Sat  Aie],  ia  little  Ml,  in  riiyiaiimiaBf  s  ef 
its  extensive  nogs,  whMt  fhnieli  an  imMal  iuexnnusliMe 
quantity  of  peat 

Upon  the  who .0 then.  iluiijf..li  (Jiunt  Hnium  atui  In  l;.:  d 
do  not  now  pu  —  i's-  rii:;«  i-xti:i:^i\ e  liiTtsfs.  3liJ>  tin..-\'  j 

constdeiable  fuaati^  of  timber,  and  tiw  extsnt  ef  new 
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Sltntettdni  sesntf  to  protntBe  that  we  shall  nexer  be  vehrMy 
estitute  of  so  essantial  an  article  as  wood.  Accordiag  to 
ICChilln*  ii,  thcne  is  annually  cut  down  in GhrMit  BriMte tod 
IxvUtid  timber  to  the  amount  of  9,UU0,000/. 

If  fhNB  our  own  country  we  pass  over  to  the  continent  of 
Sniopcb  «•  ahftU  tad.  tmm  of  much  gnMir  astvAW  par* 
tioidailf  in  ttM  iiortli-«Mt 

Nonoaif. — In  the  southern  part  of  thin  poiintry  the 
Tnountains  aro  ci)vert><l  with  wood;  birch,  tnnple,  pine,  and 
fir.  forming  irnineiise  fon-st«;  the  fir,  ROtnctinirs  attaining'  a 
height  of  U'>u  feet,  a  in  great  estimatiuu  for  musts  und 
tiailding  timber:  in  the  regions  of  moderate  clevaiion  are 
ammtL  Tb«  good  laiida  hava  mma  Ana  foraabi  of  oak. 
irafeh  extend  M  ftr  M  DronflMfaii,  to  63*  north  latttude. 
Thi  f  rrsts  of  Sweden  are  aimilar  to  tho^e  of  Norway.  In 
ihv  Uiiuiji  places  there  prows  in  abuiuhiiii'o  the  almond- 
leaved  willow  (Sali.T  amys^lalina). 

Demmrk.—Ot  this  country  it  may  bo  remarked  that 
Jutland,  once  covered  with  thick  forests,  has  now  only  a 
fev  loQgiUpa  on  its  OMtem  aido^  Holstein  has  verjr  little 
wood.  Ihe  taland  of  Ftinen  has  soim  anall  -woodi.  a*  aho 
Sealand.  in  thnt  part  of  it  which  borders  on  the  Sound. 
Kabter  in  well  woxlcil.  and  Borniiolin  h;is  a  jjood  deal  of 
birch.  In  all,  Denmark  possesses  about  1.1(1  sniiarc  leagues 
of  wood,  chiefly  birch;  tliere  is  also  ash, alaer,  and  oak, 
but  pine  and  dr  are  scarce. 

Holland  poMesses  timber,  though  not  in  TOjr  greal 
quantity  generally  speaking;  what  there  ii»  eotwtita  of 
Ix-ooh,  fir.  (loplar,  and  ash  ;  willow  «rroWS  along  the  canal*, 
and  the  eopjiices  are  of  maple,  ash.  hornbeam,  bireh,  and 
l>ei'rh,  will]  a  sliijlit  portion  of  oak-bu-^ilies.  In  Guelder- 
land  there  are  plantations  of  many  miles  in  e.xtent  of  flr 
and  Weymouth  pine»,  and  many  hundred  acres  have  been 
■nm  with  aeorniL  At  Hhenen  there  are  thick  woods,  as 
ateo  at  Arnhem ;  and  many  plantatkms  have  been  forned 
on  the  upper  Y-*iol  of  fir,  pine,  oak,  beech,  and  birch. 

Germani/  is  so  wvW  wooded  that  the  forests  are  ef^fimnted 
to  rover  nlioiit  one-thirrl  of  the  Mliole  Riiriace,  tl  i  L'h 
'orae  consider  this  estimate  luo  iurgo.  In  Hunorer  are 
some  fine  grm-es,  and  a  quantity  oif  limes  and  willows 

ftllt•d  in  rows.   This  Unborn  also  includes  about  three- 
hs  «f  the  HaiS  Ibiesi.    In  Wettphalia  there  are  very 
extensive  forests,  one  in  particular,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  0-!nahr{|ok,  is  about  thirty-two  miles  lonK  and 
twenty  broad.     These  wood'^,  in  which  there  is  abundance 
of  the  fint^i  oak  timber,  are  stocked  witli  ^wine,  and 
tarnish  the  hams  so  generally  csteerae<l  over  all  Europe, 
In  AwwumA  the  woods  and  plantations  cover  a  surface  of 
aenr  8M,0M  aeraa.    Stitontf  is  also  abundantly  supplied 
with  forests  and  plantations.    He»9e  Ctusel  has  aboola 
million  of  acres  of  wood,  and  tho  Rhenish  provinces  are 
amply  fumi«hed  with  it.     PruM^iii   po'-!<e<ses  .ibout  18 
millions  of  acres  of  woodland.     Near  KiuinersdnrfT  is  a 
wood  20  miles  in  length.    Tlie  banks  of  the  Oiler  are  well 
ftimiahed  with  fine  oaks,  as  also  pines,  birches,  and  willows, 
of  eztnordtnarv  dimensions;  elms  do  not  thrive.  In 
several  places  tfie  roads  for  miles  are  bnrdendlrithpopIan» 
and  there  is  abundance  of  flourishing  plantationa.  Behmitt 
po-.M'sse'*  forest*  of  all  the  trees  common  in  Germany; 
they  are  regularly  cut,  and  furnish  \ipwards  of  270  millions 
of  eobical  feet  of  vrood.  of  whirh,  a'^  it  (greatly  exceeds 
the  consumption  of  the  coimtry,  a  coiisiilerable  part  is 
expotleil.    Bavaria  grows  a  qoantlty  of  fine  oak  and  beech 
timber :  the  principal  forests  bin  tboae  of  Smaaart,  the 
RWm-Chfbiige,  Zwieslnr,  Mitten.  Kulwald,  lUtxler,  Lo- 
.'•ntz,  &r. :   they  cover  to'^cther  a  nnrfoco  of  upwards  of 
-ivcii   millions  (if  arres,  being  abmit  29  hunure<lths  of 
■.]'x-  whole  supertkies  of  the  i  ountrv,  or  nine  acres  to  each 
£iinilj.   In  ffurtemberff  the  f  ire^t-,  occupy  about  one-third 
of  t^  whole  stirfllM.   hud^n  counts  about  two  millions  of 
aeros  of  fbresta,  consisting  of  oak  and  pin^   In  the  ^rcA- 
Huehy  of  Auitria,  though  there  aw  VUmf  fbteafea,  they 
have  been  so  Ions?  ne<^ler(ed,  that  wood  is  cnmparatively 
scarce  and  dear     Tho  Hutt^arian  xlale.t  have,  towards 
the  north  and  west,  a^  also  in  Transylvania,  some  very 
extensive  foivsts;  that  of  Bakony.  the  most  considerable  in 
the  OMintrjr,  k  full  of  the  finest  oaks.   The  plains  are  in 
ganemt  hara  of  wood,  but  the  Oarpathiana  are  covered  with 
the  dwarf  pine  (Pimt  fmmitio).    The  whole  country  con- 
bins  ;ibout   1'2  millions  of  ncres  of  forest.     The  Ti/nl 
sbiunds  in  timber,  of  which  a  quanlitv  iscxportcd  to  Venice. 

StCil:rr/anJ  is  abundantlv  wooded,  particularly  with  the 
mne-bearing  trees.   Oaks  are  fbund  occupying  a  r^ion 


which  nse*  to  the  height  of  2800  feet  abo\-e  thefca  '^es  end 
which,  and  to  tho  height  of  4000  feet,  there  are  beech 
woods  ;  the  firs  ;,r«'  1  and  at  the  height  of  5500  fbet 

fiance  has  many  fine  fbrests,  though  bftidlr  sufficient 
fbr  the  consumption  of  a  caanlerf  wbeie  «nod  b  the  ehtel 
oomboatibhib  and  vhrnn  the  elate  of  the  arts  and 
ehrfliiatlon  areata  a  eomtant  demand  !br  large  timber  and 
wood  of  every  kind.  The  variety  of  climate  and  position 
m  tiiat  country  ar«  however  favourable  to  tlio  giawlh  of 
all  kinds  of  Euru])ean  and  many  exotic  trees;  the  oak,  the 
birch,  the  elm,  tho  ash,  and  the  beech,  are  abundant;  the 
alder  grows  in  tho  damp  places,  aiul  the  moufttaina  an 
clothed  with  nines  and  flr.  The  woods  are  prettv  penc- 
rally distriboted  oter  the  country;  and  of  the  8C  depart- 
ments into  which  the  country  is  divided,  there  are  24,  in 
each  of  which  there  arc  from  one  (o  two  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  wood,  a  dozen  more  containing  each  from  two  to 
three  hundrtnl  thousand  acres,  six  having  from  three  tO 
four  liundrcd  thousand  acres,  and  three  whicli  reckwi  ea^ 
above  four  hundred  thousand  acres.  The  department  of 
Dordogne  alone  contains  upwards  of  a  million  acres  of 
wood.  In  all  France  there  is  reckoned  about  J 1  millions  of 
acres  of  woods  and  (hrest^ ;  of  which  about  one-seventh, 
consisting  of  m;:^  different  forests,  belong  to  the  state. 

Itaii/,  the  geographical  position  and  local  peculiarities  of 
vUcb  are  favourable  in  a  hi^jli  degree  to  vegetation  of 
evMT  kind,  is  not  particularly  rkh  Sx  finest  trees.  There 
is  at  Ravena  an  extensive  fbrest  of  the  stone  nine  {Pinus 
prnen).  The  .\peiinine«  also  have  their  portion  ot  ounlerous 
trees,  and  are  in  some  places  covered  to  the  top  with  lu.\u- 
riant  f  ircsts  of  chpstnut-tn>es.  The  fertile  biij-m  of  the  l*o 
abounds  in  plantations  of  olive,  mulberry,  t^g,  and  almond- 
trees,  while  the  pyramidal  poplar  forms  a  contrast  \}\  its 
taperinp  form  with  the  flattened  and  branchy  head  of  tho 
stone  pine,  and  the  same  may  be  eald  of  other  pern  of  Italy. 
In  Sicily  tho  fbrests  have  long  since  been  exhausted,  and 
wood  is  extremely  rare  in  that  island.  Hut  m  Sdniima 
one-fif\Ii  of  the  vnrfice  is  covered  with  anticnt  fon-sis  of 
oak,  among  which  is  the  curk  oak  {Qiiercus  suher),  tlio 
common  oak  (Q.  robttr),  and  tho  evergreen  oak  (Q  ilex). 

Spain  and  I^rt)iffal  are  deficient  in  wood,  both  as  regards 
quantity  and  cjuahiy.  The  peninsula  however  hnotun' 
nvourablo  to  tlie  growth  of  timber;  in  the  time  of  tho 
Moors,  the  southern  jirovinces  in  particular  possessed  home 
noble  furests,  but  they  have  long  sinci>  lucn  devastated; 
and  altlwugh  since  the  time  of  PhiUp  II.  there  exists  an 
excellent  code  of  forest  laws,  they  arc  altogether  disregarded 
or  evaded.  Nevertheless  there  are  still  some  forests  in 
Spain ;  thus  between  tho  two  Bagnires,  in  tfie  Spanish 
valley  of  Aran,- and  on  both  sides  of  the  western  Pyrenees, 
there  are  forests  of  the  silver  flr ;  and  on  the  south  side  of 
these  motintains,  east  of  Benaaque.  as  also  near  Mont  Perdu, 
and  on  the  hills  surrounding  the  republic  of  Andorra,  are 
woikIs  of  the  Piriiis  urin'nata  ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  (Jampo,  in  Upper  Aragon,  are  forests  of  tho  Pinutm- 
renaiea,  or,  according  to  some,  the  P.  Larichin,  or  Corsican 

Bine.  On  the  Sierra  de  Coen^at  the  Sierra  dc  Segura.  the 
ferra  Nevada,  and  the  Serranta  de  Ronda,  are  some  tracts 
of  different  kinds  of  pine,  as  the  P.  Ihi-j^uimai,  or  Spanish 
pine,  and  the  Aleppo  pine  (P.  /la/rpnmt),  Thc.\lei)po  pino 
grows  in  considerable  quantities  lu  Catalonia,  and  in  the 
western  part  of  .\ndaUisia  is  a  forest  of  the  stone  pine.  Tho 
principal  forest  of  Spain  however  is  that  of  St.  Ihkl'oiuo, 
whieh  it  chiefly  of  the  Scotch  pine  (P.  tpb/edm).  In  the 
maritime  part  of  the  Basque  provinces  there  is  nothing  but 
the  miserable  pin  des  hindct.  In  Biscay  beech  only  is 
cultivated;  but  in  Galiciu  and  in  t'ataionia  there  are 
both  oak  and  beech.  In  Estremadura  there  are  forests 
of  the  evergreen  oak,  which  produce  tho  sweet  or  cdiblo 
acorn;  Catalonia.  Valencia,  and  the  environs  of  Seville^ 
produce  the  cork  tree  (Q.  tuber).  This  tree,  which  was 
flirmerly  abundant  in  Andatusin,  is  proceeding  rapidly  to 
extinction.  Many  parts  however  of  the  Ousliles,  Aragon. 
Andalusia,  and  Estremadura.  are  without  wood ;  *n(l 
although  the  common  oak  Ls  found  m  stn.ill  quantity  in 
the  northern  provinces,  upon  the  wholo  there  is  a  great 
deficiency  of  uscfhl  wood:  all  the  middle  and  aoutliom 
regions  hardly  produce  one  good  kind  of  timber. 

European  Turkey.— this  country  it  is  observable  that, 
on  tho  northern  side  of  tho  Balkan,  in  the  basin  of  the 
Danube,  there  are  fine  forests  of  oak,  elm,  and  pine,  and  in 
Wallachia  there  are  whole  fbrests  of  fruit  trees,  particularly 
I  plum,  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  apricot   On  the  southern 
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tide  of  the  chain  the  Ibretto  are  p«rtioul»rly  Tuied.  Dif- 
ferent kind*  of  pine  tmd  fir,  o«k,  maple,  >ycamaire.  wa'Snut, 

rhestnut,  and  beech,  arefoun  l  in  iucce«sion  on  the  several 
terraces,  while  on  tho  moiinUms  themselves  forests  of  oak, 
elm,  nnd  lime,  abound.  The  Morea  produces  the  cork  tree, 
tha  kemcs  oak.  ihc  Vallona  oak,  of  which  the  acorns  are 
Mten,  the  plane,  the  wild  olive,  the  sweet  chestnut,  the 
manna  ash.  pine,  &n»  and  the  lareb,  tb«  biumi  dale  trae^ 
the  i^k  tree.  &c.,  and  a  variety  of  plants  naed  in  die  arta, 
and  in  pharmacy. 

Jtussia. — Of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  Rvi5sia  is  the 
mo*t  abundantly  provided  witii  timber  ;  and  her  forests 
would  be  an  almost  inexhaustible  aoure«  of  wealth,  if  it 
Mere  possible  for  the  government  effectually  to  protect  them 
from  dflttruetioo.  In  1802  ngnlationa  for  the  preaervation 
of  the  flMwts  ware  eitablishad.  bat  anch  ia  their  extent  and 
that  of  the  country,  that  it  ia  n«xt  to  impoaaible  wholly  to 

prevent  tlic  waste  of  woo<l. 

Ileniiann's  Statistical  Notice  of  the  Agriculture  of  Russia, 
published  in  the  blh  vul.  of  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Actuieray 
of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg,'  and  quoted  in  Mr.  Schnitzler's 
late  work,  atatei, '  there  an  still  '200,uuu,U00  of  acres  exclu- 
sively covered  with  ptne  and  other  cone-baaring  trees,  with- 
out counting  oaks,  maples,  baaeh,  poplar,  ana  humbeam. 
(none  of  which  are  scarce  below  the  latitude  of  52")  and 
birch,  which  grow^^  further  north.'  In  the  year  1804  it  was 
estimated  that  there  e.\is(ed  8,192,-'.>j  ]inie  trees  fit  for 
masts,  being  30  inches  in  diameter  ;  and  374,8()-t  oak  tree*, 
of  24  inches  and  upwards  in  diameter;  about  87,000,000 
nompines  were  proper  ftrbuildingtiniber.  Bnotinoaaaatliia 
may  appear,  the  ataiement,  so  from  beinp;  exaggerated, 
would  seem  to  be  considerably  below  the  truth,  it  being  certain 
that  in  the  three  northern  gorernments  alone  of  Wologda, 
Archan^l,  and  Olonetr.  there  are  216,0O0,0iJ0  of  acres  of 
forest  trees,  chiefly  j>inc  and  fir.  Birch,  pines,  fir,  and  limes, 
are  the  common  forest  trees  of  European  Russia.  Hie  ttr^t 
is  tho  must  abundant  as  far  as  the  56th  jMiralk-l,  beyond 
which  there  aro  atUl  found  mat  fbreata  of  pme  and  fir.  The 
govomroents  of  Novgorod  and  Twer  are  eovered  with  wood ; 
the  Volkonsky  forest  ia  the  largest  in  Europe.  In  the  go- 
vernment of  Perm,  of  a  surface  of  50,000,000  of  acres, 
•17,000,000  are  covered  with  forests.  Many  of  these  im- 
mense tracts  of  wood  are  impenetrable,  and  harbour  great 
quantities  of  bean,  wolvea,  tmd  other  savaee  beasts,  while 
others  aboimd  in  deer  and  gama  of  all  kinds.  In  Es- 
thonia.  Livonia,  and  ConrUnd.  there  are  line  fcresta  of 
pine,  fir,  and  birch,  the  latter  predominating  in  the  moist 
()!ace>;  alder,  asih,  elm.  and  ])lane,  are  found  in  tlie  good 
soils,  but  oak  is  in  general  scarce.  In  Courland  lime  is 
abundant,  but  beech  is  rare;  there  are  willuwi,  of  several 
varietic".  In  general  it  may  be  observed  that,  in  Russia, 
the  pine,  fir,  and  other  oooiferous  trees,  are  ibund  aa  £ar 
nortji  aa  57* ;  birch,  aspen,  and  extensive  flicesta  of  lima^ 
OS  far  as  5^  or  55' ;  oak,  rare  in  the  central  plateau,  pros- 
pers towards  51°  or  52*.  but  in  the  valley  of  the  Volga  they 
are  fine  and  abundant  at  55*.  In  the  same  region  where 
the  oak  succeeds  the  Ru&siah  maple  {Acer  tartancum)  i»  in 
abundance,  a-s  also  white  ))oplar  and  hornbeam.  In  the 
coQtrai  provinces  beech  hardly  reaches  Smolensk,  and  docs 
not  jpaas  beyond  Little  Russia.  In  some  parts  of  the  Ukraine 
are  nne  oak  Ihieate.  In  Lithuania  the  timber  ia  generally 
llr,  interrabced  with  pine  and  bireh,  and  oeeasbnally  oak. 
The  woods  of  tho  latter  province  harbour  hears,  elks,  &c., 
and  in  therelpbmted  forest  of  Bielovieje  lu  found  tiie  bison, 
a  spi^cies  of  Untx. 

Folnitd,  generally  speaking,  Ls  covered  with  magnificent 
fon  sts  ,  m  Ma/dvia  particularly  there  are  iome  veiy  fine 
woods.  The  different  vaiietias  of  tho  pine  are  found  m  the 
sandy  places,  and  on  the  moontains  are  fir  and  beeeh.  Oak 
succeeds  well  in  jfood  soil.  In  addition  to  the>e  trees  Po- 
land aUo  possesses  larch,  lime,  elm,  and  ash.  In  iho  Bucko- 
wine  are  ibtesia  of  baaidi,  intatmtsad  with  llr  and  birch 
woods. 

It  appears  then,  that  although  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  ineraaio  of  population  have  greatly  diminithtd  the 
forests  wfaieh  at  one  thne  covered  great  part  of  Europe, 

there  is  still  an  immense  quantity  of  wood,  and  the  nocossity 
of  keeping  up  a  c  instant  supply  being  now  very  generally 
ackiiovvleoged,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  forests  will 
no  Inagur  be  nbanduned  to  wanloa  deiitrucUon,  but  that,  on 
Ote  contrary,  the  felling  of  timber  and  cutting  of  copse 
woods  will  be  properly  related,  and  firedi  ptantations 
OMde  to  vaplaea  the  mod  oonsmned. 


We  wai  now  take  ft  hai^  ^Miet  ofcr       fHto  of  the 

world. 

Asia. — In  the  Caucr.=^r.-  i^^e  find  thit  on  tV.e  western, 
eastern,  and  southern  slopes  of  tin*  cliain,  ihero  dxc  forest* 
of  cedar,  cypress,  junipiT.  b'  t  li,  iii.  l  lak.  and  in  ibe  edges 
of  these,  quinces,  wtld  apple,  and  pear  trees,  while  the  warm 
and  sheltered  valleys  produce  the  almond,  the  paach,  and 
the  fig.  On  the  bordecB  of  the  Caspian  thane  ave  woods  of 
olive,  plane,  and  lanraL 

In  Aiia  Minor,  Mount  Taurtis  is  covered  with  forests  of 
cypress,  juniper,  and  savincs.  The  (lall-nut  oak  grows  from 
the  Bosporus  to  Syria,  and  the  Persian  frontier:  oaks  and 
fir  abound  tn  tho  forests  along  the  Black  Sea.  Tl»ire  are 
also  in  different  parts  woods  composed  exclusively  of  fruit 
trees.  Syria,  to  a  vogetotioa  gtsMly  sirailar,  adds  the  if - 
eamora  and  palm  tnea. 

Arabia  has  no  forests,  properly  speaking.  The  Oases, 
however,  contain  groves  of  date  palms,  tamarinds,  and  dif- 
ferent fruit  trees.    In  Hcjai  the  date  palm  is  abundant. 

Penia. — In  Mekran  there  are  furi^tji  of  the  Indian  palm 
intermixed  with  the  odoriferous  shrubs  of  Arabia  Felix.  In 
the  \-alley  of  Shtraawe  find  only  clumps  of  plane  trees, 
weeping  willows,  and  poplars;  hut  the  mountains  whieh 
boroM  the  Caspian  are  covered  with  oak.  lime,  acacia,  and 
chestnut,  and  higher  up  cedar,  cypress,  and  other  pines, 
with  the  sumach  and  the  mountain  ash.  Ghilan  abounds 
in  bo.\wood.  and  on  the  <ioulh-east  of  the  Caspian  there  is 
great  abundance  of  oak,  but  no  pine. 

Siberia  is  too  oold  for  the  oak,  tho  baxk;,  the  alder,  the 

flaneb  and  the  wild  apple ;  even  the  aah  eeaaas  towaida  the 
rtish ;  and  the  ftr,  wiuBh  in  Norway  grows  as  &r  as  70", 
stops  in  Siberia  at  60*,  while  the  inlver  fir  goes  no  further 
than  The  great  steppes  of  this  country  are  neverthe- 
less bounded  by  thick  forests  of  birch,  w  illow,  eini,  Tartarian 
maple,  black  and  w  hite  poplar,  a.«pen,  and  a  great  variety  of 
firs,  among  others  the  Siberian  cedar,  whu;h  sometimes 
attains  a  height  of  ]  2u  feet,  and  is  partioularlv  fine  on  the 
banka  of  the  Yaneset.  The  coonlnr  between  tkis  river  and 
the  Baikal  is  well  wooded.  At  Tobolsk  are  fine  woods  of 
birch,  and  of  the  pitch  pine  BereZufT  Iuls  also  forests  of 
birch  and  fir,  with  stunted  Siberian  cedar.  In  the  cjovem- 
ineiit  of  Tomsk  tlierc  are  forests  of  elm,  larrh,  willow,  and 
birch  ;  and  between  the  Obi  and  the  Tom,  the  laud  is  co- 
vered with  birch.  To  the  west  of  Irkutsk  the  country  is 
aoihing  bat  one  vast  dense  and  awampy  fentt.  At  Nert- 
chinsk,  in  Russian  Da-urui,  forests  abonnd  formed  of  larrii, 
black  and  white  fir,  Siberian  cedar,  and  black  bircli.  which 
latter  is  found  only  here.  There  are  also  whole  forests  of 
w  ild  apricot  and  rhododendrons.  AtOekhoi.sk  there  are  im- 
mense tracts  of  swampy  forests,  and  Kamtchatka.  the 
eastern  limit  of  the  Ola  World,  abounds  in  laich,  white 
poplar,  and  birch.  The  willow  and  tlie  akler  aa*  eoipioyed 
only  for  faeL  On  the  whole,  Sibetia.  notwithstanding  its 
immense  steppes  and  man>hy  plains,  still  reckons  upu~ar>!^ 
of  2,000,000  of  acres  of  forest  in  the  two  iieighbourh.xj^l^ 
alone  of  Ekaterinbourg  and  Tobolsk. 

Central  Ana  ts  too  little  known  for  us  to  speak  with  any 
certainty  regarding  the  foresU  it  may  contain.  The  greater 
part  of  the  vast  plateau  of  Tartary  is  a  sandy  and  desert 
region,  except  at  the  immediate  borders  of  the  water  oeuiaas, 
what  forests  do  exist  are  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  by 
wbieh  the  plains  and  valleys  are  sttrrounded.  In  the  pro- 
vince of  I^-ao  Tontj,  in  Mandshuria,  ihcr-  ;irv  '-•mie  exten- 
sive forests  of  fir,  cypress,  acacia,  wdlow,  apncol,  peach, 
and  mulberry,  and  on  the  cast  coast  the  mountains  Tt 
covered  with  oak  and  pine,  while  towudsthe  lower  laod^ 
the  willow,  the  maple,  and  the  azalea  are  abundant. 

Consa  has  immenaa  forests  in  the  mountains  of  ita  north 
ern  parla.  The  islands  of  Sagaleen  Jesso,  and  the  Kurikt 
have  large  forests  of  the  finest  timber 

The  Empire  of  Japan  has  a  vigorous  vegetation,  par- 
taking of  the  European  and  South  Asiatic  ;  larch,  cypress, 
and  weeping-wiUow,  which,  by  the  way,  is  found  in  all  the 
temperate  countries  between  the  Ifeotteiranean  and  tkia 
empire,  ara  here  blended  with  the  eoooa-»u^  the  <w«r*»» 
and  aiboresoant  mimoaas. 

China  — On  the  mountains  of  the  w  estem  district  of  this 
great  and  populous  empire  there  are  furests  of  iramcniw  ex- 
tent, abounding  in  almost  every  species  of  lr»»e  know  n  in 
Europe,  aiid  many  others  unknown.  Tljese  forests,  be- 
sides timber  and  fuel,  supply  nmny  valuable  produfltton^ 
such  as  barks,  gum%oili»  and  raaina  wad  in  the  acto;  inaa< 
woodiabonr,  indaNfW^  Mi  tho  nliiiU*  Ohinnw  nine; 
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the  campW-iree.  which  ftuTiiahea  the  best  aad  most  beau- 
tiftd  timoer,  the  p*Ppr  and  other  mulberries,  the  1allow>tree, 
I  tite  btmboo,  &e.  The  provincee  of  iCiiiig*ei  and  Quang-si 
'  kn»«bo  Ihtir  mountaiiu  covered  vitk  ftmets,  and  in  the 
'  hirer  prariiM  thaw  ii  aanamon  superiwr  to  that  of 
Ceylon. 

The  islands  of  Fbrmoia  and  Hainan  are  abundantly* 
wooded,  prodiicing.  besides  timber.  se\-pnil  wood«»  remark- 
able for  their  wrfanio.  and  others  of  frreat  value  fur  carving, 
H  etgle-wood,  violet-wood,  and  a  yullo\r  voo\  of  r«m«rk- 
aUa  beauty,  said  to  be  ineoRuptwIe.  RetnniiDg  to  the 
contioflnt  of  Asia,  «•  find 

Ttbet,  having  the  Inom  of  tti  mountuiu  gilded  with 
fprt".ts  of  bamboo,  aspen,  birch,  cypress,  and  yew,  and  ash 
I  «i  rL-mi»rkab1e  beauty :  pine  and  fir  are  low  and  stunted. 

CiLihinT?  has  abundance  of  oak. 
I  India,  both  within  and  b«yond  the  Ganges,  is  rich  in 
•ood.  There  are  whole  forests  of  the  bamboo,  which  somo- 
liBM  ■ttoiB  A  beigiit  of  60  foot.  CocoMiiU  end  peUns  of 
■B  kinds  cover  large  traeti.  Hera  «m  weodi  of  oak,  flr, 
erprets,  and  poplar :  there  of  roaneoes,  banian-trees,  uva- 
riis.  robinia-s,  sandal- wixxl,  Sic.  Guzerat,  Oudepour.  iho 
kingdom  uf  A -mi,  Bengal,  alon?  the  coast  particularly, 
tlx'  inouniainii  ot  Tipra,  and  Malabar  abound  in  wood:  the 
Utter  producer  teak.  In  the  Birman  empire  there  are  inag- 
BiAomt  £»«eta  of  tbe  last-named  valuable  tieew  together 
with  wbtte  aandal-wood,  eagle- wood,  inn-wood,  eboinr,  syea- 
niire,  Indian  f!^'.  fanpaliiis,  bignontas,  cocoas,  anil  aago- 
[i  ilms;  as  also  fine  groves  of  orange,  limo,  &c. 

Till'  kmsf'iom  of  Laos,  Tonquin,  Cambodia,  Siam,  and 
the  pcnmsvila  of  Malacca,  have  a  nearly  similar  vegetation. 

Ctjfhn  in  also  well  wooded  with  Asiatic  trees  atid  shru)>s: 
maong  the  fimner  aie  the  eboiqr  and  aatui*wood,  and  of  the 
lauer  tbeeinnanion  ie  fHam  moat  Trauurkabteii 

Of  Oreaiiica  it  i*  sutlicient  to  say,  that  all  the  islands  are 
more  or  less  abundantly  covered  with  timber;  many  pro- 
duce trees  of  iinmenso  size,  and  of  the  finest  wood,  whde 
othen  fumtsh  the  most  valuable  gums,  ilrug!>,  and  spu  es. 

Auttndia,  as  for  as  known,  is  Dot  thickly  wixxUmI;  it 
pndQeee  mahogany*  but  the  fomi-timber  of  thw  island  is 
laid  10  b«  britde,  and  generallv  of  bad  quality. 

Bomfo  is  remarkable  for  the  growtn  and  quality  of  its 
timber,  and  the  great  perfection  to  which  the  camphor-true 
attains. 

Africa.  With  the  exception  of  the  wide-spread  deserts 
and  sandy  tracts  of  this  part  of  the  world,  and  in  spite  of  tlie 
buraii^;  heat  of  a  vertical  sun,  there  are  spots  which,  by 
naaon  of  their  elevation  or  tiMir  proximity  to  the  sea.  enjoy 
a  mors  temperate  climate  and  abundance  of  moisture:  in 
these  places  vegetation  is  rich  beyond  description.  Thus 
Scnei^ambia,  Guinea,  and  Congo  are  covered  with  forests, 
\'.  \nph  eon>i^t  of  the  baobab  (of  which  there  are  different 
^uids  though  only  one  seems  to  have  been  described),  of 
palntti  robiniaai  agroamoraa»  aandal'WOod,  red  and  grey,  and 
mHiinda.  mtarmixed  triUi  bananaa,  orangM*  limes,  and 
pomegranatce ;  there  are  also  coooa-nut  trees  in  great  abund- 
IDC^  The  tamarind  and  cedar,  wbidi  ^row  in  the  greatest 
iRcAnion  on  the  borders  of  the  Coni^  .  ^lr;M^h  t  ^  i'ierof 
the  finest  qualitv.  Abyttinia  has  abundant  wouJs,  m  which 
rMw  the  amooth-Ieaved  coral-tree  {Erythrinu  rorallod-n- 
wtmX  the  tamarind,  the  date,  some  mUDosas,  and  a  targe 
tinibar  tree,  which  Bruce  calls  rakf  Init  the  botanv  of  this 
cmuitlj  ia  little  known.  On  the  coest  of  Adel  tnore  are 
otoiftntMia  fbrcst<(,  pnMlucing  the  balm  of  Judaea,  myrrh, 
Sic.  Ei^ypt,  though  aboundini:  in  plantations  of  fruit-trees 
a'ld  dates,  hai*  no  forests.  The  ,\tlas  mountanis,  on  the 
contrary,  are  covere<i  with  magnificent  forests,  equal  to  the 
f  nest  m  Italy,  and  producing  a  variety  of  oaka^  the  mastic 
<'^ee,  thociiifieM,  &c  In  the  intarbr  of  the  tbemvirons 
of  Boiffoii  are  said  to  be  eovered  with  treea,  aiMng  whieh 
ai«  wvend  kinds  of  tycamore,  palms,  and  <be  mimota  ni- 
htiea.  The  kingdom  of  Bornou  has  immense  forests,  and  the 
fiate  palm  abounds  here.  The  Citp^f,  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
uf  Its  vegetation,  was  t^enerally  thoui^ht  to  be  deficient  in 
forest-timber,  but  it  has  been  discovered  that,  to  the  east- 
ward, there  are  forests  of  the  finest  oak  of  the  Albanian 
land,  celebrated  ibr  ita  quality  and  durability.  These  foreata 
also  ]NodiMe  it  on -wood,  the  sago-palm,  &e, ;  as  yet  however 
ibey  hav.=  Vf-m  but  imperfectly  e.xarniiied.  Of  the  Afric;in 
Ulands,  Ma^iiti:!i.irar  i>  rich  in  tmib>-r,  and  a  variety  of 
woods  useful  j:i  Ui.  ;ut»;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
utands  on  the  west  coasts  they  are  zeneraily  well  wooded. 
Arnuita  i%«laUpam«rth»MiU>  thn  Mt  tUeUjr 


covered  with  wood.  Beginning  with  the  north,  we  find  the 
Russian  teiritory  on  the  north-west  coast  abundantly  atoeked 
with  fine  timber :  pines  300  feet  h^  and  4i  Hwt  in  eii>- 
cumference,  Canadian  poplar,  aldera  40  ftet  high  hdov  llie 
branches,  birch,  yew,  black  end  common  oak,  American 
ash,  sycamore,  sugar  maple,  ciypiewea  24  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  willows,  llue  islands  on  this  coast  hnve  alao 
ma^i>ifl««nt  forwt"?  of  pine  and  other  lofty  trees. 

In  A>)/'  Rrilain  the  forests  are  extensive,  but  they  pre- 
sent little  vari4^%  and  in  some  portSi  to  the  northward  par- 
ticularly, the  larches  and  birches  an  atanted  in  ibeirgrowUi. 
The  environ*  of  JLnke  Winnipag  an  oeverad  with  tbe  tiMt 
common  to  Canada. 
In  Greenland  Aate  m  mUf*  ftw  atuntad  wilkrwa  and 

birches ;  and 

Labrador  )m  miBNtjr  aome  |uiaa  and  yjoaateta  in  Un 

valleys. 

Canada  contaiM  immen&e  forests,  though  tlie  trees  are 
neither  an  Iwia  nor  of  auoh  vignraui  frovth  aa  in  the 
United  Statea.  Ffaioa  aad  evermem  are  the  most  abund- 

ant,  after  which  come  the  rcnand  the  -npnr  tnaple,  the 
birch,  the  lime,  tbe  American  elm,  and  iron-wood,  the  yew, 
the  common  and  the  mountain-ash;  also  a  great  \ariety  of 
oak's  different  from  the  European  species,  which  does  not 
thrive  here. 

New  Brwumek  haa  large  Ibrata  of  fine  ttmbei^  particu> 
larly  pine,  whieh  it  ezporta. 
jV't'a  Scotia  produces  good  onk»lMt  tfio  pine^  wood  ia 

pine,  fir.  and  birch. 

The  island  ot  Cape  Breton  furnishes  immense  oaks  and 
magnificent  masts.  Newfmmdland^  and  the  other  islanda 
at  tbe  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrenoeb  alao  piodnoo  timber  fit 
Ibr  naval  and  other  coQatnustioMk 

The  Ohtlerf  Sitofef  are  abandandy  wuoded.  the  cleared 
land  even  in  some  of  the  Atlantic  states  being  incon«ider- 
able  when  compared  with  that  still  covered  with  the  prirai- 
fi  ri  ^Ss,  which  contain  an  immense  variety  of  trees. 
There  are  about  forty  different  kiiKU  of  oak,  fourteen  of 
pine,  besides  cedar,  cypress,  and  larch ;  several  maples, 
among  which  ia  that  from  which  sugar  ia  obtained,  birch, 
ash,  beeeh,  iran-wood,  hornbeam,  hiekorj,  wild-chcrr}',  and 
apple,  tnulberry,  poplar,  willow,  magnolias,  elm,  chestnut, 
&c.  Of  all  the  !>tates,  Ohio  perhaps  contains  the  finest 
forest  trees.  The  woods  of  Florida  present  a  mi.xed  \ege- 
tation,  exhibiting  the  productions  of  both  the  north  and 
the  south.  Thus  there  is  red  and  white  pine,  evergreen 
oaks,  ehestnnt,  mahogany,  walnut,  cherry,  maple,  logwoodt 
Braul-wood.  and  sassafras.  Then  are  also  in  Florida 
whole  foreata  of  red  and  white  mtilberry,  the  finest  in 
America.  All  European  fhuta  also  grow  here,  and  the 
oranges  are  finer  than  in  Portugal. 

In  Mexico  or  New  Spain  there  are  abundant  forests,  dil- 
fonng  in  charai  tur  acc  ording  to  their  position  on  the 
heights  or  in  the  plains.  In  the  Texas  there  are  great 
plains  covered  with  palms,  while  the  heigh  t-t  are  clothed 
with  the  timber-treea  of  lAuiaiana.  The  mountains  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ooanaxuata  and  Valladelid  are 
covered  with  forests,  and  the  InteodaiMe  Of  Hoxieoaboimda 
in  cedar  aad  other  large  trees. 

Yucatan  is  famous  for  its  logwood  and  mahogaiis  ;  the 
latter  is  also  produced  in  great  abundance  rouiui  tbe  Bay 
of  Honduras. 

Nicaragua  ha*  groves  ofpalm*  which  attain  an  immense 
magnitude ;  and  in  Costa  Rica  and  Vatagnay  then  is  fine 

forest  timber. 

The  fVesl  India  IslantL  generally  abound  in  wood,  tliotigh 
there  are  exceptions. 

In  South  Amtriea  tbe  Caracas  possesses  inexhaustible 
forests,  which,  besides  tbe  Une^t  timber,  produce  also  a 
great  varie^of  beaatifiil  wood*  fi»  cabinet-work,  dve-wooda^ 
drugs  oied  In  the  arts,  and  medicinal  plants,  as  the  sarsa* 
panlla,  bark  &c. 

In  Neu-  Grenada  tbe  uLileau  of  Bogota.  Popayan,  and 
Pa*lo  have  fine  forest*.  Tiie  neighbourhood  of  Guayaquil, 
besides  the  common  timbra-  of  tbe  country,  possesses  a  wood 
remarkable  for  strength  and  solidity,  which  i*  oaid  to  bo 
incomipUble.  and  to  reititworma  better  than  onyodwr; 
quatitiea  whieh  render  it  invaluable  for  the  keels  and  iftia 
of  vciseU 

Peru  is  rich  in  forests,  which  furnish  timber,  gum*,  resins, 
dye  and  cabinet-woods,  all  afihe  fiiie>t  quahty. 

Chiit  poiise*<i»a  forests  of  sieantic  trees,  uouy  of  inoor* 
nptiMo  weo4  uA  othon  inentt  for  their  guiMi  Naiiii^  Im 
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latitude,  and  aspe«t.  Tlie  vigonr  of  Uw  vesetation  in  Mm 
parts  is  Inconceivable:  thus  in  Chile  tree*  hare  been  fbnnd 
so  large,  that  an  entire  cluu-  ]•.  f  ii  f. -  ?  lone,  with  all  its 
wooden  appurtenances  of  do«rf.  window^  Sec,  has  been 
boitt  of  •  ril^  tree.  The*  same  country  produces  apples 
M lurge  as  thchiMd. and  ptfaches  wmghiog  IS oaiMM. 

The  Magellante  tandt,  on  tho  mat  «r  mwirtalnoni  part, 
contain  forests.  * 

Paraguay  is  rich  i  n  wood,  on  tho  bordeni  of  the  upper 
Uruguay ;  and,  among  other  trees,  produces  in  abundance 
that  from  which  the  resin  termed  dragon's-blood  is  obtained. 

Bratil  oontaioa  extensive  ibrosts,  which  cover  immense 
tMols.  and  tie  compoied  of  rnlnUi  Brazilian  ooeoo.  toftior 
tlian  tbe  Indian,  together  with  an  endlaM  wriety  of  otlier 
rrr  ■=  v  nuliar  to  the  country:  some  of  these  are  ofextnMHr- 
d-.naty  size.  The  Brazilian  pine  ftimishes  very  fine  masts: 
thi<  rounti  y  exports  a  large  quantity  of  timber,  and  suppliea 
all  tho  Portuguese  shipping.  At  Bahia  ship>buildiiig  is 
esurried  on  to  a  great  extent  Bf««il  also  ptodueaa  the  dve- 
«Dod  vhkh  bean  its  name. 

Ooiaoa  haa  extemive  f)rMta  in  it*  higher  parts,  but  the 
wood  of  manv  of  the  trees  is  so  soft  as  to  be  only  rood  to 
burn,  and  that  of  others  is  too  hard  to  bo  worked.  It  pro- 
dncfs  manv  dve-woods. 

Th>>  forest  region  of  the  river  Amaxon  and  of  the  upper 
Orinoco,  accormng  to  HmnboMt,  eowiB  an  ana  of  about 
719,000  •quare  milea. 

From  the  above  rapid  aketch  of  tiie  fweat  lands  of  the 
globe  it  appears  that  they  still  cover  a  great  portion  of  its 
Burfkce,  nor  can  it  bo  doubted  that  the  immense  traels  ef 
woi  1  have  enumerated  exercise  a  very  powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  physical  economy  uf  the  earth.  This  in- 
fluenrt'  is  both  direct  and  indirect.  The  direct  inHuenre  of 
forests  is  the  diminution  of  temperature,  effected,  according 
to  HumbfddC;— M.  Hj  seraeniog  the  soil  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun's  direct  rays ;  2.  By  tho  powerM  evnp(HHtion  of 
moisture  from  tho  leaves;  and  S.  By  the  immento  mrfhce 
which  these  same  leaves  olTor  to  the  roohnp;  pmress  of 
radiation.'  Tins  however  seems  only  a  partial  view  of  the 
aubjcct^and  it  is  considered  more  fully  under  anothoi  heail. 

The  indirect  inttuenco  is  the  preservation  of  that  due 
circulation  of  moisture  by  which  the  fertilizing  rivers  of 
the  earth's  aurfiue  are  famished  with  a  perennial  supply 
of  water.  Such  indeed  is  the  importance  of  fbnsta  in 
thi-4  respect,  that  if  it  were  imssihle  to  annihilate  at  once 
all  the  forests  that  now  exist,  liio  earth  would  no  longer  bo 
habitable.  The  rains  whicli  lell  in  ihi^  raountoinf,  no 
longer  arrested  by  the  trunks  and  roots  of  the  trees,  would 
not  have  time  to  pen:olaM  thlOtigh  the  soil  and  Assures  of 
the  rocks  to  supply  the  reaerrbirs  of  springs,  but  would 
pour  down  In  mwaitatine  torrents,  leaving  the  water» 
cour^^es  dry  as  soon  as  tiie  r.iiii  hail  erased.  Tlii<*,  in  a 
limited  degree,  has  heen  aUmidy  experienced  in  places 
where  the  heights  have  been  partially  denude<l  of  their 
fbrcsts;  and  u*  effect  on  tlie  rncrs  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States  where  the  portion  of  cleared  land  is  con- 
siderablok  is  distinctlj^  observed.  Nor  woiUd  this  be  all: 
label,  fbr  want  of  supply,  would  soon  be  diried  up,  and  as 
no  waters  but  those  of  the  ocean  would  then  exist,  the 
atmosphere  would  l>e  deficient  iti  moisture;  no  vegetation 
rould  exist,  and  the  animal  worhl  would  perish  of  thirst, 
hunger,  and  heat.  Forests  then,  aie  of  primary  importttiioe 
m  the  economy  of  the  globe,  independent  of  their  utility  in  a 
tbouHuin  arts  which  are  neoeesaiv  now  to  our  comfort.  Tliis 
eomideratfon  has  at  length  awakened  gOTommenta  to  the 
necessity  of  protecting  forests  from  wanton  spoliation  by 
codes  eiiaeted  for  the  purpose,  and  of  forming  schools  in 
which  all  that  is  necessary  to  heknowii  for  the  managpment 
of^fSreiits,  so  as  to  maintain  a  constant  suppiv  of  timber  and 
ftiel,  shall  be  regularly  taught.    [Forest  Sciknce  ] 

FOREST  LAWS.  In  this  countrv  even  in  tho  time  of 
Ae  Saxona  the  erown  lands  consisted  in  part  of  forests,  or 
traeta  more  or  1e»  covered  with  wood,  and  tenanted  by  ani- 
mals of  chase,  in  which  the  king  was  accustomed  to  take 
the  diversion  ■:>'■  In  iling,  and  from  hiiiifing  in  which  nil 
other  personji  weru  proliihited.  Tliis  distinctly  appears  fnitu 
the  laws  of  Cumite.  Hut  tho  prohibition  auaiust  hunting 
in  the  royal  forests  was  merely  a  protection  thrown  nrouud 
tho  oropertv  of  tho  crown  of  the  same  kind  with  tRat 
afforoed  to  all  oMier  landed  estates,  in  regard  to  which,  uni- 
tcnaU   the  hiir  vai^  that  wery  proprietor  might  bHttt  fa 


h»  own  vaoda  or  Mdit  but  thai  m  ndiar  mbwi  aM*^ 
so  iritbeal  his  loam  On  the  ealibliahnmi»  bowaf  of 

the  Norman  government  it  has  generally  been  suppt^w^d  tha  t 
the  property  of  all  the  animals  of  chase  thruugbout  tiie 
kin^'dom  was  held  to  be  vested  in  the  crown,  and  no  person 
without  the  express  licence  of  the  crown  was  allowed  to 
hunt  even  upon  his  own  estate.  But  this  aftor  all  is  rattwr 
a  eoiyectura  deduced  from  the  attpposed  pcindplea  at  taw 
daUm.  than  a  well-catabh'ihed  act  Tfiare  efe  no  laws 
respaoting  the  forests  among  the  laws  attributed  to  the 
Conqueror;  and  perhaps  all  that  we  are  absolutely  entitled 
to  affirm  from  (lie  evuUiue  we  i»u.sst'>»  on  the  subject  i-. 
that  aAor  the  Norinau  conquest  the  royttl  fureit«  wiere 
guarded  with  much  greater  stricltiess  than  before ;  that 
their  niunber  was  oKtendod  and  poaaibly  in  lome  oaaea  tlieir 
bounds  enlarged ;  that  traapaaiea  upon  them  were  punished 
with  much  gieater  severity ;  and,  flnallyi  that  there  was  esta- 
blished a  new  a}-alem  of  laws  and  of  eotnts  for  their  admi- 
nistration, by  and  according  to  which  not  only  nil  oifeuctra 
touching  the  royal  forests  were  tried,  but  aim  all  persons 
living  upon  these  properties  were  generally  governed. 
This  is  the  system  or  code  that  is  properly  called  the  &rea4 
laws.  Yet  even  of  this  in  its  original  integrity  we  hnvie  an 
complete  or  authoritative  record:  all  our  knowledge  of  it  ia 
derived  ttom  some  incidental  notices  of  the  ehronielers ;  the 
v.aguc  ihouph  enerijetic  language  of  complaint  and  condem- 
nation in  which  it  is  rejH.'atedly  spoken  of;  the  various  legis- 
lative enactments  for  its  reform  which  have  been  preserved  ; 
and  the  remnants  of  it  which  survived  to  a  comparatively 
recent  period. 

The  Conqueror  is  said  to  have  possessed  in  different  parts 
of  England  68  forests,  13  chases,  and  781  parks.   In  the 

lanpuaje  of  tlie  law,  forests  and  chases  difler  fioin  parks  in 
out  being  inclosed  by  walk  or  palings,  but  only  encompassed 
by  metes  and  bounds ;  and  a  ehaso  difleta  from  a  forest, 
both  in  being  of  much  smaller  extent  (so  that  thsre  are 
some  chases  within  forests)  and  tn  bsinfr  eapabh  of  hmag 
held  iff  a  solgect,  whereas  a  forest  can  only  be  in  the  bao^ 
of  the  erown.  But  tho  material  distinction  is,  or  rather 
was,  that  forests  alone  wore  subject  to  the  forest  law*  so 
lont;  ;is  tbi-y  !iuV)*i.  titl.  Rverv  forest  however  al*u  u 
chase.  A  frfrest  is  iletlned  by  Manwixxl,  the  great  authority 
on  the  forest  laws,  as  being  *  a  certain  territory-  or  circuit  of 
woody  grounds  and  postures,  known  in  buunds,  and 
nrivijoged,  for  the  peaceable  being  and  abiding  of  wild 
beasts,  and  fowls  of  forest,  chase,  and  warren,  to  be  under 
the  king's  pniteetinn  for  his  |)rineely  de',iglu  ;  rep!eni>(ied 
with  ben«ts  of  venery  or  chase,  and  ^roat  co\ert-i  i  f  xert 
for  succour  i  f  the  saiil  bensts;  for  [>re solvation  wjiL-n^  f 
there  are  particular  laws,  privileges,  and  officeis  beloogijig 
tbeiennto.  The  beasts  ttf  park  or  chase,  aeoetdiog  toOoke^ 
are  properly  tho  buck»  the  doe.  the  fox,  dm  uactao*  and 
the  toe ;  but  the  term  in  a  wider  sense  comprahcnde  alt  lha 
beasts  of  tho  forest,  Bcaat<;  of  warren  are  such  as  hari-s, 
conies,  and  roch;  fowls  of  warren,  such  ;u  the  parlndre, 
quail,  rail,  pheas^int,  woodcock,  mailanl,  iieron,  kc.  Ho 
afterwards  however  quoti»  u  decision  of  the  justices  and  the 
king's  council  that  roes  are  not  beasts  of  the  forest,  becauss 
I  hey  pot  to  flight  other  wihl  beasts  (co  quod  fbgant  alias 
(eras),  which  seems  en  odd  reason ;  perhapstbewoid  should 
be  '  fiifiunt'  (hocausc  they  fly  from  other  wild  beastsK 
And  tut  addii.  '  beasts  uf  furests  be  properly  hart,  hind, 
buck,  hare,  boar,  and  wolf;  but  legiM^  aU  «0d baaate ol 
venery.'   (Co.  Litl.  sec,  .187.) 

For  the  antiquity  of  the  royal  forests  in  England,  *  the 
best  and  suraat  arcumenti*  sen  iMM,  elsewhere  (4  Jisl, 
$19),  *  is,  tiiat  the  fbrests  in  Snfl[1and,  being  sixty-nine  m 
number,  except  the  New  Forc<.t,  in  Hampshire,  enx  ted  h\ 
Wdliam  the  Conqueror,  nnd  llttinpton  iourt  F<m>st.  i  v 
Henry  VIII.,  and  by  authority  ot  parliaiDcnl.  nrc  ■io  antic ;it, 
as  no  record  or  history  doth  make  any  mention  ot  ihcnr 
history  or  beginning.'  Yet  it  appean*  botb  ftain  the  gmU 
charter  of  John,  and  iVom  a  ptwriooa  chaftar  granted  hf 
Stephen,  that  some  lands  had  been  ailbrested  fas  the  term 
was)  after  tho  time  of  the  two  first  Norman  kinirs.  *  Th« 
forests,*  sav-K  Stephen,  'which  King  William  my  uraTKl- 
tether,  and  William  II.  my  uncle,  made  and  liold.  1  f-erre 
to  myself;  nil  tito  utiieis  which  King  Henry  8upt;n4ddc<!  1 
render  up  and  concede  in  quiet  to  the  ^urdbes  nml  the 
kingdom.  And  one  of  the  ooncaaaiaDa  danmnded  ftmn 
John  and  eranted  in  Mainia  Charta  47>  was,  that  all  tbt 
lands  which  had  been  afforested  in  his  time  «hoiild  be  m- 
mediatcly  deaflbrcsted.    No  additional  farmU  appear  t» 
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avo'been  madu  from  the  reign  of  Jolin  till  that  of  Hampton 
ourt  was  constituted  by  act  of  parliaraunt  in  1539  (31 
kii.  VIII.  c.  .1).  Tlio  name  aivcii  to  it  in  the  statntu 
lampton  Court  Cliasu;  but  it  i&  euacled  that  all  oiToiulers 
n  it  sluiU  incur  such  penalties  as  the  like  oiTendere  do  in 
iilf  oUwr  fbmt  or  cuie.  It  vai  thonfim  made  »  foNst 
swell  «s«filias« 
Muny  historians  tell  us  that  King  John  granted  a 
iuiiU  r  of  forl■^t•^  Lit  the  same  time  with  Magna  Charta. 
"ills  IS  niilii'  l  ilistinctly  assertetl  by  Matiliew  I'aris  who 
vvn  profciscs  to  give  the  charter  at  full  leu^lli.  But  the 
tatement  it  entirely  uufuunded ;  the  conrwiiniM  obtained 
torn  John  in  twaid  to  the  royal  foroati ««» is  mmtiooed 
htm,  eontained  in  the  Graat  Cbatttr:  the  Caite  de 
•'oriita.  .'.huh  M.  Paris  quotesy  IS  ft  charter  granted  by 
Iciiiv  III.  Ill  tlio  'Jih  vcar  of  bM  reign  (a.d.  I'JJ  l).  This 
lis  lirit  M  parato  charter  of  forciitg.  Il  is  (nminuiily 
nntctl  in  thciitututei  from  the  Inspeximus,  or  coiifirinatiun 
tfit,  in  the  28th  of  Edward  I.  (A.l>.  1299).  The  subsequent 
agiilation  upon  thia  aulyect  ia  piineipally  to  be  found  in 
M  fblkming  atatotea;— The  Cwtoms  and  Assixe  of  the 
A>n?st,  or  the  Articles  of  Attachments  of  the  Forests  (of 
»hirh  the  dale  is  not  known) ;  theOrdinatio  ForeslBJof  the 
i:  EJw.  I.  (1305);  theOrdinatio  Koresta'  nf  ihe  34  Rdw.  I. 
I.!06»,  the  1  Edw.  III.  c.  8  (1327);  and  the  7  Ric.  II. 
.  3  (1383). 

One  of  the  chief  thinn  insisted  upon  in  the  mAj 
ntional  demand  fbr  die  iMbnn  of  the  ftreet  fanra,  was  tw 

:i'  gation  of  their  aerere  eode  of  puni-ihmenis.  Tiic  Con- 

jUtfior,  who,  as  the  *  Saaton  Chronicle'  ^a\s.  loved  the  re<l 
Iwr  as  if  he  ha«l  been  their  father,  is  atHrmol  t  )  have 
lisited  the  slaughter  of  one  of  these  animals  with  a  heavier 
lenal^  tiuui  the  murder  of  a  human  being.  And  it  would 
near  limn  the  charter  of  Henry  111.  tliat  tl)e  offence 
iu  previondy  been  punishable  not  only  with  mutilation, 

mtwith  death-  'No  man  from  hen<  eforth,'  says  the  10th 
'biUse  or  chapter  of  the  charter,  '  shall  lose  either  life  or 
nembcr  for  killing  of  our  deer ;  but  if  any  man  be  taken 
ind  convict  for  taking  of  our  venison,  he  shull  make  a 
{nerous  fine,  if  he  have  anything  whereof ;  and  if  he  have 
jothing  to  lose,  he  shall  bo  impiiBoned  «  year  and  a  day: 
Ind  alter  tlw  yeiar  and  day  cxpiredt  if  be  can  find  aulDeiciit 
nueties,  he  shall  bedehvort  rl;  nnd  if  not.  ho  shall  abjure 
lie  realm  of  England.'  Accnnlinj;  to  Matthew  Paris 
authority  howc\er,  on  sm  ii  n  matter,  is  not  worth 
each),  Richard  I.  bad  already  renealed  the  penalties  of 
tiutilatbn  for  oflianoes  against  the  nmitlava. 

The  Ihreat  lawi,  as  already  mentuNiefk,  were  administered 
If  their  own  offloeci  and  courts  Th«  oAoers  were  the 
iosticcs  in  eyre  of  the  forest  [Eyrk  ] ;  tne  wardens  or  warders ; 
ieverderers,  foresters,  ajzisters,  reguruers,  keepers,  bailiffs, 
*adl«*,  &c.  The  courts  were  — .  The  Court  of  Wood- 
Sijte,  or  of  Attachment:),  sometimes  called  the  Forty  Days' 
Court,  held  once  in  every  forty  days  before  the  veruercrs ; 
i  The  Court  of  Swainmote,  held  three  times  in  the  year 
Mm  the  Terderers  as  judges,  end  with  a  jury  composed 
rfthf  tinuns,  or  frcehohUrs  within  the  forest;  and  3.  The 
Cm  of  Ju>tice-soat,  which  was  the  supremo  court,  held 
C'.ry  third  year  before  the  chief  justice  in  eyre  of  the 
ijtwU  This  was  a  court  of  record,  and,  at  le;i8t  in  later 
limes,  it  was  held  that  a  writ  of  error  lay  from  it  to  the 
Court  of  King's  Bendk  With  the  exception  howoTer  of 
tne  wid  by  Roger  North  in  bis  Hib  of  Lara  Keeper  North 
bbavc  been  held  pro  forma  soon  after  the  Restoration,  no 
Court  of  Justice-scat  has  been  held  since  1632.  A  minute 
iinc)  t  f  ihe  forest  was  aUo  taken  every  third  year  by  its 
t»elve  regarders;  and  it  was  upon  this  occasion,  and 
KQilcr  the  inspection  of  the  regarden,  that  the  lawing  or 
opeditation  of  all  the  maatift  in  the  forest  took  place, 
«iudi  consisted  in  cutting  off  tbe  claws  and  bell  (or  pelote) 
<'lheir  fcrcfcet,  to  prevent  them  from  running  after  the  deer. 

The  four  priiK  ijial  forests  in  England  were  accounted  to 
W,  the  New  Forest,  Sherwood,  Dean,  and  Windsor.  Amoni^ 
'V  dtliers  were  Epping,  in  Essex ;  Dartmoor,  in  Devon- 
mv;  Wicbwood,  in  Oxfordshire;  Salccy,  Whiltlcbury, 
ud  RflckiQgbam«  in  Northamplonahire;  Wattham,  in 
^iicolnshire ;  Ridimond.  in  Yornbire^  Ccc. 

The  v«;xatious  and  oppressive  powers  vested  in  the  crown 
the  forest  laws,  after  having  to  a  great  extent  long 
«ai*'l  U)  be  exercised,  wore  revived  by  Charles  1..  and  en- 
^vciurcd  to  be  turned  to  account  in  replenishing  liis 
*apty  exdieqaac.  At  the  Court  of  Justioe-seet,  held  in 
1(32.  Mn  tki  a«l  Of  HolM  liahief  Jwtiea  ineorit 


south  of  the  Trent,         sums  of  money  were  cKtotted 

from  many  persisns,  chiolly  as  comiMsitions  for  alleged 
eneroachments  on  the  anue.it  hou:iflavic>  of  the  forests, 
although  after  a  quiet  possession  of  threu  or  four  centurtes. 
This  accordingly  was  one  of  the  grievances  to  vbieh  the 
Lone  Parliament  directed  iu  earUeat  atientioii.  Om  el 
theAeli  vUeh  that  amembly  peamd  in  Us  first  eeasioB 
(the  16  Char.  L  &  lt>  was  entitled  *  An  Act  for  the  Or- 
tainty  of  Foreets,  end  of  tbe  Meets,  Meers.  Limits,  and 
Bounds  of  the  Forests,'  which' set  fbrtb  in  the  preamble, 
that  not  only  judgments  had  of  late  been  given  by  whidt 
the  bounds  of  some  of  the  forests  had  been  varioulj 
eKtended*  or  pretended  to  extend,  bmod  the  honnda  oom- 
monfy  known,  and  fimnerly  etMewsoL  to  die  great  griev- 
anoe  and  wxation  of  many  persons  ha\Tng  lands  adjoining ; 
but  there  had  al-o  been  some  endeavours  or  pretences  '  to 
set  on  fiM)t  f(tresi^  m  some  parts  of  this  realm  and  ihi-  do 
minion  of  Wales,  where,  in  truth,  none  have  been  or  ought 
to  be,  or,  at  least,  have  not  been  used  of  lOBf  time.'  Il  is 
ther^Sve  enacted  tliat  the  bounds  of  evoij  mrast  sbaU  be 
thoee  eommonly  bnown,  reputed,  need,  or  taken  to  be  its 
bounds;  and  that  all  judj^ments,  &c.,  to  the  contmrv  shall 
be  void;  that  no  place  where  ti  o  .Tnstice-»eat  or  other  forest 
court  had  been  held  within  M\ty  ycnr^  sliould  ho  accounted 
forest;  and  that  commissions  should  be  issued  for  aseer- 
taining  the  bounds  of  forests  as  thev  stood  in  the  20tb  year 
of  the  preceding  reign*  and  beyond  vhieh  they  should  not 
tbentwntth  be  extended.  Since  the  pMsinf  of  Ais  Act, 
the  old  fjrest  laws  may  be  ron-^idered  as  having  been  prac- 
tically abolished,  and  the  offices  counected  with  their  ad- 
iiiuiistration  and  asaontion  turned  into  little  batter  than 
sinecures. 

The  II th  chanter  of  the  Carta  Fbreats  of  Henry  IIL 
contains  the  Ibllowinf  eurioos  pRnrision>-*  Whatsoem 
arehbbhop^  bishop,  eerl.  or  barenk  eeraiiig  to  us  at  our 


commandment,  passeth  by  our  fbrest,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
him  to  take  and  kill  one  or  two  of  our  deer,  by  view  of  our 
forester,  if  lie  be  present ;  or  else  he  shall  cause  one  to  blow 
an  horn  for  him,  that  he  semi  not  to  steal  our  deer;  and 
likewise  they  shall  do  return  r;;  from  us  as  it  is  iifiirciaaid-' 
As  this  law  is  still  unrepealed. any  biahop  or  nobleman  may 
shoot  one  er  two  of  tbe  deer  if  he  sbonm  paw  tlu-ough  any 
of  the  Toyvl  forests  in  going  to  or  returnintr  from  parliament. 
Hunting,  it  may  be  observed,  was  formerly  so  common  or 
universal  an  episcoiial  amusement,  that  the  crown  is  still 
entitled,  at  the  death  of  every  biahop,  to  have  his  kennel 
of  hounds,  or  a  composition  in  lieu  thereof  Auckland 
Park,  and  certain  otner  demesnes,  formerly  held  of  the 
bishop  of  Duvhem  by  fbrest  serriees ;  *  particularly,'  says 
Camden,  '  upon  his  great  buntings,  the  tenants  in  these 
parts  were  bound  to  set  up  for  him  a  field-house,  or  taber- 
nacle, with  a  chapel,  and  all  manners  of  romns  and  offices; 
OS  also  to  fbrnisn  him  with  <logs  and  horses,  and  to  carry 
his  provision,  and  to  attend  him  during  his  stay  for  the 
supply  of  all  conveniences.  But  now  all  serviees  of  tliis 
kind  are  eiAer  let  iUl  by  disuse,  or  changed  into  pecuniary 
pavments.'   f  Gaub  Laws  ;  Woods  avd  Forests.] 

VOREST  SCIENCE,  constitutes  a  separate  and  distinct 
branch  of  education,  which  originated  in  Germany  from  thi' 
increased  scarcity  of  wood.  Tliu  first  special  instruction  of 
tliis  kind  was  given  by  Mr.  Zanthier  at  llsenbiirg,  near  the 
Hars  forest*  rad  its  importance  being  immediately  appro* 
dated,  ibrwt  aeademiea  soon  nultiplieo,  narticularly  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  ooim^.  Fhissia  airected  particular 
attention  to  the  subject,  ana  the  present  king,  on  coming  to 
the  throne,  ordered  that,  '  in  future,  situations  in  the  forest 
department  should  be  conferred  with  a  view  to  the  most 
perfect  preservation  of  tbe  forests ;  that  the  nominations 
should  be  founded  on  knowledge  and  experience,  and  no 
longergnntodasareeomuenaeforservlea.*  Inconsequence 
a  new  organization  took  place,  and  competent  instruction  in 
all  things  appertaining  to  the  management  of  forests  be* 
came  a  necessary  qualiBcation  for  an  appointiiient  to  any 
post  in  the  forest  department. 

In  the  forest  ac^idcmies  are  taught  botany  generally,  and 
partioulariy  as  regards  tbe  ordinary  productions  of  the 
rarest,  including  Tegelable  pbyuology,  mineralogy,  zoology 
chemistry,  surveying,  mensuration,  mechanics,  tne  method,- 
of  resisting  the  encroachments  of  sands,  draining  and  em* 
banking,  together  with  the  care  and  chose  of  game ;  an  also 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  forest  administration.  Tbe  ex< 
amination  which  the  coudidates  undergo  is  very  strict,  an4 
Um  Matdt  of  tlM  qr*t*nlia»  been  eminently  boDafieaiL 
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Fnuioo  bat  alao  a  particular  administration  of  the  fbrmu, 
aad  m  teiy  detailed  code  of  forest  laws.  RuHia,  from  the 
iWBeiiie  atant  dt  its  tefl8i%  tt  imder  Uttte  ifipidMi^^ 
a  seanity  )f  wood,  nefverfheleaa  tlie  oontamption  of  this 

artirlr  is  SI)  rn  irmoiisall  tlic  houses  of  the  pcasantrj'  being 
built  oi  u,  aiiil  lio  other  fuel  beinu;  used,  that  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  to  puy  some  attention  to  tlie  subject,  and 
a  board  baa  been  formed  under  the  particular  sanction  of 
tb«  f9Veniawnt  for  the  belter  preservation  of  Uw  fewitl 
and  move  general  inatnietion  in  forest  acieaee. 

Louis  XlV^  an  trdomumee  of  1669,  placed  the  fhreats 
under  the  direction  of  a  separate  branch  of  the  povfinment. 
Men  of  bcienee  then  began  to  turn  their  atlentioa  to  this  sub- 
ject. Du  Hainel,  du  Munccau  und  Buffon  were  among  the 
first  naturali»Ui  who  wrote  on  the  management  of  forest 


Tlia  eonaideratioii  of  the  vaiioas  tiees  whiob  may  ba  oul- 
tivated  to  advantage,  and  the  uses  to  wbiob  dietr  iiaodi 

may  be  put,  with  the  mode  of  their  propagasioa  in  Tazioas 

soils,  fomui  a  branrh  of  forest  science. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  tin-  iirincipal  forei>t  trees : — 
The  oak  (Quercus).  and  it^  varieties,  the  beech  (Fagua 
^Ivatiea),  the  hornbeam  (Carpinus  betulus)»  tbe  birch 
<Betaila  alba),  tba  elm  (UUnusX  tne  maple  (Acnreampestre)^ 
the  aider  fBatnla  alnusX  fbe  ash  (Fraxintts  msMwrh  tbis 
lime  (Tilin  sylvestris),  the  chestnut  f  Fagus  (-a><tauea),  the 
walnut  (J u^'lans  regis),  the  crab  (P\rus  inahi-i).  the  wild 
cherry  (Prunus  avium),  the  mousitatn  service  ( S<iibu>  aucu- 
paria),  the  service  (Sorbus  domestica),  the  aspiu  (Popuiu!> 
tremula),  the  white  poplar  (Populus  alba),  the  couimun 
IjOj^lar  (Fopulus  nigra),  the  Lombardy  poplar  (Populus  £»• 
tiaiata),  tbe  sycamore  (Acer  pseudo-plalantts),  tbe  plane 
(Acer  platanoides),  the  liasol  ((3oryl us  sylvestris),  the  sallow 
(Salix  caprsa),  the  osier  (SalLx  viminalis),  the  pine  (Pinus 
sylvestris),  the  silver  llr  (puius  picea),  the  larch  (Liirix 
Europea).  The  wu<k1  of  all  those  tre^  ts  divtdeil  into  three 
sorts :  hard  wood,  white  wood,  resinous  wood.  The  German 
writers  admit  onl^  two  sorts  of  trees,  the  dedduus  and 
evergreen,  but  this  is  more  a  botaliieal  divuion  than  one 
aimlicable  to  forest-trees. 

xbe  uses  to  which  the  wood  is  applied  vary  much,  accord- 
mg  to  circumstances  and  situations.  The  most  profitable  is 
tliat  of  timber  for  builrliuL(9,and  more  particularly  fur  uaval 
architecture.  The  oak,  heech,  elm,  and  fir,  are  the  chief 
woods  employed  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  chestnut  was  at 
one  time  considered  as  equal  lo  the  oak.  as  tbe  ruuft  and 
beans  of  manj  old  btiiUioss  testify ;  Wiodaoi:  castle  among 
thereat  VermOIwrightaue ash, beech, serfiea tree, walnut, 
and  crab,  are  most  useful.  For  vari()u<;  utensils  for  the 
dairy  and  domestic  use,  the  sycamore,  the  lime,  and  the 
poplar,  arc  used  on  account  of  the  w  hiteness  of  their  wood. 
Various  soft  wooda  are  used  for  turning,  as  well  as  the 
baidaat,  when  tliey  have  a  dioae  grain  and  ate  not  apt  to 
apUt. 

When  wood  cannot  be  applied  to  building  or  duracitio 

tlses  it  is  still  \oiy  valuiihle  as  fuel,  and  in  this  point  of 
■view  it  is  important  in  those  countries  where  pit  coal  is 
not  abundant.  Tiie  best  wood  for  ftiel  is  oak,  and  next  lo 
this  beech.  Tlic  harder  ihe  wood,  in  general,  the  more  heat  it 
gifaaottt  in  burning.  The  trunks  of  large  trees,  sawn  into 
ooDvenieat  lengths  and  then  split  into  billets^  make  the 
best  ftiel ;  but  where  wood  is  scarce  It  is  fennd  most  pro- 
fitable to  cut  down  the  trees  at  the  a^e  of  3li  or  40  vears  at 
most,  wlien  they  have  ucuuired  a  considerable  height  of 
stem  but  no  great  ;?irth.  In  the  woods  which  art-  planted 
for  lhu>  purpos<3  lu  France  and  Germany  the  trees  are  drawn 
up  by  being  left  close  together,  and  tho  sido  branches  are 
kept  cut  to  tiM  height  of  30  or  40  feet,  so  that  they  only 
spread  out  at  taif,  and  tbe  tn»k  MV«r  aequires  the  size 
which  it  would  if  the  tree  stood  ainglf,  and  had  room  to 
spread  out  its  branches. 

In  order  to  judge  of  lhe\  .Im-  if  wood.s  in  different  soils 
the  following  table  may  be  useful.  It  is  calculated  on  the 
supposition  that  the  ground  is  covered  with  tiaea  as  much 
as  it  will  bear. 

The  cord  here  allttdod  to  is  6  feet  6  inehes  in  height.  S 
foet  long  and  3  feet  6  inches  wide,  French  measure,  ilmt  i- 
Very  nearlv  6  feet  high.  8  feet  8  inches  long,  and  3  feet  1  u 
inches  wule,  or  2U0  cubic  feet  English  measure. 

In  the  tulluwiug  tabk  the  tops  made  into  charcoal  and 
the  faRgots  are  reduced  to  cords  in  the  proportion  of  four 
and  a  half  oordf  of  charooalrwood  and  MO  ikgapta  fitr  ooa 
Midorti»«vod. 


Produce  of  Fire-wood  per  acre,  at  dtjfertni  age*,  tm  ttfit 
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This  table  is  the  result  of  careful  measuremeat  of  woedi 
cut  down  at  different  ages ;  and  it  shows  that  the  maiimca 

in  poor  soils  is  attained  in  thirty-five  years, in  middling  an* 
good  sod-<  at  JOO.  Hut  it  also  shon^  that  the  incrcu^  ) 
wood  per  cent,  in  ten  \ears  i<  s^realest  Inuii  tweiit)  t.j  thuV 
III  pour  soils,  fruui  I'oity  to  fifty  in  middhng  soiU.  an  !  fr>r! 
seventy  to  eighty  in  good  soils:  so  that  it  never  can  I  t.  ;  > 
fitable  to  allow  any  wood  which  is  to  be  used  for  fu^  I 
stand  above  eighty  years. 

In  good  soil  at  thirty-five  years  growth  tbe  wood  in 
tree  has  increased  one  cord  per  acre  each  year  :  and 
rale  uf  ;:ro\\  ih  increases  till  the  ninetieth  year,  aft;  r  •< 
it  begins  to  diminish.    But  it  must  also  be  taken  inu>  -^3t 
account  that  wood  of  the  age  of  seventy,  eighty,  and  oiQc:; 
years  is  of  Ihr  greater  specific  gravity  than  that  of  twent;  &a 
or  thirty ;  and  ccmsequently  the  increase  in  bulk  in  leu  yttii 
from  eighty  to  ninety,  produces  more  fkiel  than  tbe  ait? 
measure  indicates,   bti  good  soils  oaks  and  beech  will  cji' 
tinuo  to  increa_se  f)r  2iui  \  cars ;  but  in  poor  soils  they  do  r.< 
thrive  after  thirty-flve  years,  and  then  they  begin  lo  vi^:e 

Preparatory  to  making  a  plantation  of  anv  extent  i:  i 
necessary  lo  establish  a  nuneiy  to  raise  plants;  foi  al 
though  trees  which  are  raised  from  seed  and  have  nevt 
been  moved  beeome  much  larger  and  finer  tlum  tbcs 
which  are  transplanted,  it  will  be  found  on  calculation  tta 
a  quick  'elurn  is  nuu  h  more  profitable  :  and  as  a  nutter  < 
economy  trees  which  have  been  rdu>t.'d  la  a  uur»*ry  aa 
Iransplanied  arrive  sooner  at  a  certain  growth  than  thta 
witich  are  sown  on  the  spot  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  ground  chosen  for  a  nursery  should  not  have  a  betic 
soil  thMR  that  in  which  the  plants  are  finally  to  be  fiani, 
because,  in  that  case,  they  would  moat  likely  suffer,  if  ttc 
perish  altogether.  The  surface  may  be  enriched  by  soci 
manure  to  make  tlu-  seed  ve.retate  If  it  is  small,  it 
be  sown  in  drills,  and  the  acoi  us  and  larger  iieeds  may  b 
dibbled  regularly  as  beans  are  in  a  garden.  Tbe  gruua 
'  being  kept  very  free  from  weeds  by  hoeing,  the  pLaal 
will  rise  regularly,  and  they  may  be  tbinaad  est  alia 
tbe  first  year;  those  which  are  fak«i  out  maybe  ti«n« 
planted  after  tutting  ulT  ihc  lap  root,  in  another  spot  in  :  i. 
nursery.  When  the  trees  are  three  or  four  ye^rs  ni  l. 
have  i  lean  and  straight  slemis  the  side  bmnches  havm 
been  carefully  pruned  off,  they  may  be  transpiautad  wbor 
they  are  to  remain.  The  ground  should  be  trenched  an 
well  drained  if  it  is  wet.  It  la  tiaefhl  in  northern  rliaistt^  a 
phint  hardy  evergreens  such  as  tbe  Sooteb  fir,  amoagit  ferea 
tn-es,  to  serse  as  shelter  to  them  while  (he\  arc  tendci 
These  are  culled  nurses,  and  are  gradually  cut  uuU  as  th 
oaks,  ash,  beech,  and  other  more  valuable  trees  grow  up.  I 
the  ground  is  dry  it  i<i  only  necessary  to  dig  a  bole  eighteei 
inches  deep  and  n.  yard  in  diameter,  ibr  each  tree;  thj 
B  to  be  half  fiUed  up  with  tbe  loose  eaith  taken  out; 
the  young  tree  is  dien  to  be  placed  on  this  wuhet  mu4 
its  :  1 1- spread  out.  the  lap  root  being  cut  off.  The  bes- 
eai  tii  u  then  carefully  spread  over  the  n>ot3  m'd  Uod  un 
with  the  feet,  and  the  whole  filled  up  to  the  ltu-1  oJ  'hj 
ground.  In  wet  situations  tbe  trees  are  sumetioies  pM^d 
nearly  on  the  surface  of  the  graimd,  and  a  small  ■s°^°<' 
of  earth  is  raised  round  the  alam;  bnt  it  is  mash  f 
to  diviii  tba  Imd  pcopcdy,  vitbevt  fMA  Ae 
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mil  never  thrive.  The  prnppr  distanOe  to  plant  oaks  is  ten 
feet  apart  each  wsy,  w;tli  a  fir-tree  bctwoen  ever)  t"wo.  In 
five  ye:ir'.  ii.ili'  uf  tl.c  fu-s  may  1)0  cut  u^ut,  and  the  oalu 
pruned  where  it  is  nece&uiry.  In  fiAeen  yearx  all  the  fir* 
win  be  eut  oat  and  the  qml8  urill  be  able  to  protect  one 
•notliK.  In  twwOj'Aw  y«ai*  ftom  tc»D«pl»ntiiii|;  b«lf  of 
th«  tiMa  raafbe  «ot  down,  and  (hen  mainder  tbumed  out 
gradually  as  tfaev  spread  and  advance  in  growth. 

In  England,  where  crooked  pieces  of  large  oaks  sre  of  value 
ill  sliip-buililiiiL^^,  flu.'  -ide  branches  areniM  !:'-kiMi  off  hi^hesr 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  tbe  ground ;  md  where 
trees  have  plenty  of  room,  as  in  hed^-rows  or  parks,  this 
mu  be  judicious,  but  in  close  plantatioits  it  is  of  advantage 
to  Dove  a  long  stem  without  branches ;  in  France  and  Ger- 
ninij  the  branches  aie  always  eut  off  to  the  height  of  thirty 
or  forty  feet.  This  is  done  gradually  as  the  tree  grows. 
When  the  branch  is  very  ui  iii;  it  :ii;\y  be  cut  close  to  the 
tree,  and  the  linrkwill  soon  t  o'.i.r  ihe  wood  and  obliterate  the 
soar.  When  they  are  liirper,  it  is  best  to  shorten  them  to  a 
few  inches  from  the  stem  the  first  year,  and  cut  them  close 
the  next :  when  a  branch  is  cut  close  in  a  young  tree  no 
iKNlioD  of  it  murt  mdoot  bojFond  tlio  wood  of  tile  sten,  ond 
If  a  portion  of  the  berk  of  tbe  latter  ii  ent  to  make  all  smooth 
it  will  be  no  dotrifii  Mit,  and  the  wound  will  soon  heal  over 
provided  it  ih  doneai  ihe  proper  time.  But  if  a  large  brauch 
Is  cut  bo  that  the  bark  cannot  grow  over  the  wound  in  one 
^•ear,  there  is  great  dant^er  of  causing  a  fault  m  the  wood  by 
tbedecay  of  the  heart  of  the  bnuich ;  in  that  case  it  is  better 
to  cut  it  at  wmo  diatance  fiom  tlie  trunk, •nd  to  shorten  it 
repeatedly  till  the  breneh  diss  nnturally  and  breaks  off.  In 
that  case  no  flaw  will  be  found  in  the  wood.  This  is  the 
operation  of  nature  in  a  close  wuod,  which  we  s.hould  en- 
dc.i'.>i.ir  10  imitate. 

FORESTALLING  is  an  offence  at  common  law  a^ain&l 
trade:  it  is  deaoribed  in  the  statute  6  and  6  Ed.  VI.  c  14, 
to  be  the  buying  or  contraoling  fiir  any  merchandize  at 
▼ietual  coming  m  the  way  to  market  jior  diasoading  penoni 
from  bringing  their  goods  or  pro%  isions  there,  or  persuading 
tbetu  to  enhance  the  price  when  tlien-,  any  of  whu  h  pni<  - 
t ices  were  supposerl  to  make  the  market  dearer  to  the  fair 
trader.  All  thu  slaiutes  concerning  thiK  offence  were  repealed 
by  the  12  Geo.  IIL  e.  71,  and  now  the  general  pendfylbr 
thia  vwellasotherminutem  i»<demeanoun  ia,  by  the  oommon 
law.  dkereUonary  fine  and  impruonment   (4  VL  Com.} 

The  true  principles  of  trade  being  now  better  understood, 
prosecutions  for  the  offence  aro  unknown ;  and  by  slat.  7 
and  S  Geo.  IV.  v.  38,  it  is  enacte<l  that  no  constable  shall 
be  required  tu  tiiiike  preseuiiuetit!^  of  fore^tallers  at  any 
Haol  delivery  or  quarter  sessions.  The  prohibition  seems  to 
have  been  uerived  from  the  Roman  law,  which  imposed  a 
penalty  of  twenty  pieoos  of  gold  in  sudi  coses.  (Dig.  48. 
tit.  12. 2.)  [RioKMnifa;  iMoimsnNo;  MtmoraLV.J 

F0RB2,  a  distriet  in  Vhmre,  the  largest  of  the  three 
subdivisions  of  tht,  province  of  Lyonoi;>.  It  was  for  the 
most  part  comprehend e<l  in  ihe  territory  of  the  Segusiani, 
and  Keur.  or  Feurs,  one  of  its  chief  to«  iis,  was  the  Forum 
Scgiuianorum  of  the  aiitiuali>— a  tuwa  of  some  importance, 
and  probably  a  Roman  colony.  From  lhl<  town  the  districts 
derivod  tlie  desiRnstion  of  Fa^us  Forenaia,  from  whence 
Pores.  It  was  oompr^nded,  ra  the  division  under  Bono- 
rius,  in  the  province  of  Luj»duuen»is  Prima,  and  afterward' 
formed  pm  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians,  from  who^e 
dominion  it  passed  to  that  of  tlie  Franks.  It  wa.s  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Bourgogne,  on  the  north-east  by  Beau- 
iolois,  on  the  east  by  Lyonnois  Proper,  on  tbe  south  by 
Velay  and  Vivarais,  on  the  west  if  Attvotgno,  nnd  on 
the  noctb'West  by  Bourbonnois.  The  territMT  flras  de- 
fined consi*t.<<  fur  the  mo.st  jiart  of  a  portion  of  the  valley  of 
the  Loire,  and  of  the  slope  of  the  hills  which  separate  that 
valley  on  the  east  from  Lyono's  and  on  the  west  from 
Auvergne.  It  comprehends  the  coal  field  (or  part  of  it)  of 
the  best  quality  in  From-e:  produces  iron  and  lead,  and  is 
tb«  chief  seat  of  the  faardwsre  roanulketure :  St.  Btionno. 
the  Birmingham  of  Fmnoe^  is  within  its  limits.  It  produces 
also  abundance  of  Qr-timb«r  and  excellent  turpentine ;  and 
corn,  wine  of  good  quality,  and  excellent  hemp.  It  is 
watered  b.  iIk  I>oire  and  several  of  its  tributaries,  and 
extends  in  one  part  aciu&s  the  hills  which  ordinarily  bound 
jit  un  the  east  down  to  the  river  Rb&ne. 

The  distriet  of  Fores  was  subdivided  into  Haut  Fores, 
'enpitol  Fours;  Bas  Fores,  capital  Hontbrison  (popula- 
tion in  1833.  M40  for  the  town,  5265  for  the  whole  com- 
mune); «nd  Roonnoii,  capital  Roaone  fpopuiatioa  8890 
•  ^a.No.S40. 


for  the  town,  9260  for  the  whole  comrauno).  It  is  now  com- 
prehended almost  t  iua  ely  in  the  department  of  Loire  a 
small  portion  is  included  in  that  of  ilaute  Loire. 

The  other  principal  towns  of  the  ci-devant  Forez,  with 
their  population  in  1632,  are— St.  Bonnet  Le  Chateau  (;^Ci79 
town,  3169  oooununel,  Bouw  Ai^tal  (1734  town.  2&od 
eonnnunc'),  CbMellos  sur  Lyon  (9179  eommono),  8t 
Btienne  (33,004),  Firmiiii  (2438  town,  3779  commune), St 
Golmier  (IbOO  town,  2659  commune),  St.  Genh-Malifaux 
(3274  commune),  St.  Julien  en  Jarret  f32.11  eomuiune),  St. 
Just  sur  Loire  (1525  town.  -^5UU  commune).  La  FoutUousc 
(3471  commune),  St.  Rambert  (3015  commune),  Val  Be- 
uotte  (4433  communeX  and  Bas-en-Basset  (5524  commune;. 

Fores,  Benigoloia^  and  Lyonois  constituted  in  the 
middle  ages  a  ooonty  which  was  rendered  boredttMy  by 
Guillaume,  one  of  the  ufltceni  of  Charles  Le  Chaum  Ho 
was  about  a.o.  890  succeeded  in  Lyonois  and  Fores  bv 
one  of  his  sons,  and  by  another  m  Heatijolois.  which 
thenceforward  constituted  a  separate  lurdshiji.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period  these  counts  seem  to  have  lost  first  tnc 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Lyon  and  afterwards  of  Lyon- 
ois, through  ttie  increnaiag  power  of  tbo  oicbbisbap  of  that 
city.  The  county  of  Fores  afterworib  OSBO  into  'toe  bsnd* 
of  the  dukes  of  Bourbon,  end  wos»  togother  with  their 
duchy,  united  to  the  crown. 

FORFAR,  the  county-iown  of  Forfarshire,  is  an  untient 
royal  bu%h,«ituat«d  13  milea  north  of  Dundee,  in  the  great 
valloy  of  Sorathmore.  The  ruins  of  a  luyal  palace  are  still 
tebe  seoB  on  tbetopofnmounL  Atoireof  thiscaatlccut 
in  stone,  ibrms  the  heraldic  device  of  tbe  borough.  Hera 
Malcolm  Oanmorc  held  his  first  parliament  in  lO.'iT,  after 
recovering  his  kingdom  from  tlic  usurpation  of  Macbeth. 
The  town  was  burned  and  plundered  by  CTomwell's 
troops,  when  all  its  written  documents  were  loat.  It  is 
recorded  that  nine  poor  women  were  burned  for  witches  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  oentury .  and  that  in  the  leiga 
of  Jemes  VI.  tbe  weekly  market-Ay  w«s  on  Sunday.  An 
iron  collar,  called  the  witclu-s'  bridle,  is  still  preserved  in 
the  town;  it  was  fixed  on  the  head  by  two  iron  spikes  put 
into  tlir  :ij  ,  ind  by  a  lung  iron  chain  attaclicfl  i  ii  the 
i  dreaded  agent  of  Satan  was  led  to  the  tlames.  The  houj>es 
I  are  neat  and  well  bmlt.  though  the  streets  are  irregular, 
j  as  in  every  antient  town.  Ine  church  ia  a  very  spsMsious 
!  and  omamentti  edifice.  There  is  also  on  episeopaliaii 
I  chapel,  and  a  new  and  elegant  town-house  scnes  at  onoe 
for  judicial  and  other  public  purposes  and  a  prison.  Three 
en«iowed  public  schools  are  well  cutuhu  te  1  m  commodious 
rooms.  The  town  being  the  seat  of  the  county  courts,  ia 
[  the  residence  of  many  members  of  the  legal  profession. 
Tbe  linen  manufacture  is  very  extensively  carried  on. 
Several  hundred  looms  are  employed,  and  the  quantity 
onnusUy  produced  of  Osnaburghs  and  various  other  kinds 
of  linens  is  about  2.500,000  yards,  the  value  of  which 
exceeds  100,000/.  Shoes,  called  brogues,  aie  made  in  largo 
quantities  fur  exportation.  TIuk  lowu  u  also  distinguished 
for  its  breweries  of  porier  and  beer.  Of  late  \eais  many 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  general  a|  pearance 
of  the  place  and  its  institutions.  An  excellent  botanio 
g^en.  first  laid  out  by  the  oelebrated  Mr.  Don,  who  re- 
sided here,  has  been  replenished  with  a  great  variety  of 
■  ii  'l  genous  and  exotic  plants.  A  nursery  t? )  has  been 
j  luruic<l,  containing  nine  acres  planted  wuh  all  kinds  of 
fi-uit  and  forest  trees.  The  inland  siiuaiion,  15  miles  from 
the  sea-coast,  is  disadvantageous  for  commercial  business; 
but  the  active  qirit  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants  secures 
to  the  town  a  satisftctory  dsgcoe  of  proipeiity*  In  1831 
the  population  was  79S9. 

F0K.F.\RSH1RK  i  t  maritime  county  on  the  east  side 
of  Scotland.  Thougli  .L  usually  takes  the  name  of  Forfar, 
the  county  town,  it  is  also  named  .Vn^us,  probablv  from  the 
high  land,  south  of  tbe  town  of  Montruso,  called  the  liill 
of  Angus,  on  which  the  (^ledoniaaa  MMinhled  to  watch 
the  landing  of  their  Danish  invaden;  or  rather,  as  stated 
by  other  antboritiea,  because  this  county  was  dityolned  from 
tLo  contiguous  county  of  Kincardine,  or  Mearns,  by  Ken- 
neth II.,  whoassik'ned  it  to  his  son,  ifineas,  or  Angus,  about 
K.D.  b38.  Its  eastern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  German 
Ocean  ;  on  the  Miuth  it  has  the  Frith  of  Tay  and  Ferth- 
shire ;  on  the  wost,  Perthshire ;  on  the  north  the  county  of 
Aberdeen,  and  on  the  oorth-eaat  the  oaimty  of  Kincardine ; 
it  lies  between  56°  27'  and  56*  59'  N.  Ut.  and  between  S* 
25'  and  3°  23'  W.  long.  The  extreme  length  of  the  counQP 
from  south  to  north  in  a  straight  hue  is  36  mUes,  and  fhim 
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towMtSS  milM.   luare«  U  said  id  Mr.  Ht«dnck's 
Agrioultunl  Survey'  to  ountaiu  5a2*ti43  Kogluh  aorw,  or 
4S4,U4  Scoieh  wBn$,  Tbe  laAtm  mtmm,  vluoh  m  mmi 
WBmonly  used  in  thu  county,  b  iMurly  •  tMuOi  kmr  than 

tha  funntr ;  fjur  Scotch  bemg  nearly  equal  to  five  EnglUh 
MM.  in  llio  iiuae  work. publubed  in  Ibia.  tlio  ooiutUtueut 
poKtiim  «f  thn  iriMb  awftn  «•  girai  M  fuUuw 

Woods  and  pbntatkiw  •  «  20.764 
Cultivable  wBitei  ....  30.000 
Hilla  and  mouutaiQB  unarablo  Uu,uJ6 
Cultivated  and  improved  .    ,  34U.643 
III  Mr.  MacCuUoch'i  *  Statistical  Account  of  the  British 
Empire'  tlie  superficial  contents  art  iUUu<l  to  l)u  570,bso 
Engliah  acr«a.  of  wbiob  2660  are  vaiur.    In  uihur  recent 
•eeount^  A*  WtMH  Cf  land  in  cultivation  is  sUted  at 
3}0,MMI  worn,  awl  iIm  wooded  land  3i,im  asiMb  of  whavh 
S0€0  aeraears  natural  wood  and  coppioa. 

Gi-in'ral  Aj'pearaiice. — Tliere  are  four  natural  divuktns 
of  the  auii'ucu.  The  first  i»  the  Gcumpian  district,  which 
couiprihut.  sitniewhat  lots  lliun  tliu  north  wealern  half  of  the 
eouuly.  and  exhibita  a  tract  of  irregular  inountam  rid^K. 
idliolV  Ibr  the  moat  part,  have  a  shallow  moorish  soil,  and 
aia  covand  with  abort  heatb.  and  largo  tracts  of  poat  noss. 
but  nameroofl  Tclleys  by  which  w5f  are  intonsetcd  are 
fertile  and  picturesque.  The  direction  of  the  ridgOB  b  gene- 
rally Iruni  uorlh-wett  to  south-east,  and  the  numerous 
Itrcenu  which  rise  in  this  mountainous  district  all  flow  in 
a  south  easterly  course.  Thu  Grampian  mountains  within 
thb  county  are  called  the  Braes  of  Angus;  they  rise  in 
lovoral  plaiooa  to  an  obvation  of  3400  fact  above  the  level 
of  tho  aca,  and  oshibit  all  the  gmnd  and  Tarions  ceenery  of 
an  alpine  country.  The  prinoiiml  valleys  are  Glon  Isla, 
Glen  Prodcn,  Glen  Clova,  Gleo  Lcthrot,  and  Glen  Exk. 
Tha  second  divinion  is  formed  by  thu  gnat  villey  of 
fltmthniore,  or  How  (hollow)  of  Aiigu»,  which  exumls 
aanoalhe  insntro  of  the  county,  from  south-west  to  north- 
eaat.  Including  the  towna  of  Cupar.  Foiftur,  and  Breehin. 
Ila  Icnfth  b  tnirtv-throo  nriloa.  and  tha  width  from  (bur 
to  six  miles.  Hero  the  surflice  is  gently  undulating,  and 
beautifully  diversified  with  stroaros,  well  i-ultivatod  fields, 
pliuitat  iiiii,,  village^,  and  ({enllc-inen's  seats.  Tho  third 
divisiiuii  cuiikisis  of  the  Scudluy  or  Sidlaw  Hills,  which  run 
parallel  with  the  jpreat  chain  uf  the  Grampiana,  from  the 
•outb-weet  extremity  of  the  county,  and  terminate  h|  tho 
pramontMjr  co  the  coast  oaHcd  Red  Head,  whtoh  risas  to 
about  IflOO  bet  above  tho  sea.  Some  of  these  hills  are  up- 
wnrds  of  1400  feet  above  the  level  of  tho  irca,  and  command 
CKtensivu  Nicuti  <it'  tlie  GKiin|iiaun  on  tlu-nno  hand,  and  of 
the  Tav  and  ocean  on  the  other.  In  many  partii  they  artj 
covered  with  short  hcal^  hi  othera  they  are  cultivatMl  up 
to  their  aummita,  and  ccntain  many  fcrtito  and  beautiful 
valleys.  Tho  length  of  thb  district  b  about  M  rn^Bm,  and 
ila  width  from  3  to  6  milefe.  Tho  fourth  division  is  the  ma- 
ritime district,  included  between  tho  Sidlaws  and  the  shores 
of  tho  Tay  and  tho  ocean.  It  extends  from  the  boundary 
wont  of  Dundee  to  the  hills  about  !>uven  miles  south  of  Mont- 
rose, varying  in  width  from  three  to  eight  miles,  and  sloping 
gentl;|r  towards  tho  sbero  to  the  eaat  and  the  wulb.  This 
tract  ia  generally  very  ftvtlb»  under  high  cultivation,  and 
adorned  with  nnmerous  vUh^iea,  plantations,  (Hrm  offices, 
and  elegant  villas.  Near  the  shore  of  tho  Tay  there  arc 
nviui-tK  ot  liHJM^  -and,  containing  extensive  beds  of  sea  ."^hclls, 
at  least  bO  teot  higher  than  tho  present  le\el  of  the  sea. 

Although  so  great  a  nurtion  of  thin  county  is  covered 
with  mountains,  it  conlaW  on  the  whole,  a  greater  pto- 
portion  of  arable  land  than  any  other  oonnty  of  Bcodnnd, 
and  it  b  not  inferior  to  tuny  in  opulence  and  prosperity. 

MineraU  and  Fattih.  Grampian  Dittrict.- The  great 
chain  -f  j  rimary  mcks  called  the  Grampian  Hills,  a  section 
of  which  furius  the  north-west  portion  of  thb  oounty,  has 
been  minutely  deecribed  in  a^eobfWI  aumv  of  these 
mountains  by  Colonel  Imrie.  They  am  compoooa  chiefly  of 
— IsL  granite  of  various  qualitiei,  some  of  it  beantlfVil,  and 
JNry  durable  for  building.  It  is  funnwl  of  crystallized  rhom- 
%onat  feUpars,  commonly  iiHr:  luvxt  d  wnh  laniinniLd  talc  or 
mica,and  take^abrilliant  I'oli-h.  In  the  eavitu>  an<l  fissures 
.e  found  yellow  and  smoke-coloured  topazes :  when  they  arc 
.  iiite,  they  are  named  nek  oyalala.  Their  usual  form  is 
oat  of  pentagonal  prismik  sometimes  12  or  14  inches  in 
length.  Snd.  Next  to  tho  granite  a  very  large  proportion  of 
tba  Orunpians  in  thb  county  is  composed  of  fino-grainod, 
mti,  and  greyish  gneiis,  and  micaceous  schbtus  or  mica 


achbt  It  IS  always  straliflod;  the  beds  lie  at  vaheiu 
angles  and  ere  often  per)>ondicubr.  Thb  rook  is  gcnerallT 
of  a  bad  colour,  hut  is  found  oooaaionally  briUiaot  with  tlM 
mba,  which  oovna  tho  surface  of  iu  pbtea.   Acson^  tho 

schistoae  rocks  are  veiiu  and  detached  maaaes  of  sihcioas 
spur  or  quaru,  frequently  of  a  red  colour  from  the  presence 
of  iron.    It  IS  louud  also  of  «  .kar  white,  iiid  is  the  pure*i 
form  of  natural  Utut,  like  th(.t  with  which  tho  (Jluncse  loaLUu- 
facture  their  beautiful  aarthcowmie.  Laminated  talc  or  mica 
slate  of  aatlvMy  htiaoccim  amonf  the  schbtoao  rocks  b 
largebiomheaotteiirogalarvmna.  It oilaii eontaiim sflisbm 
spar,  and  is  thickly  studded  with  small  garnets.  TaryingiD 
colour  from  a  faint  to  a  deep  crimson.    Poroebin  stone  u 
kbuiidant  on  some  of  the  (tr«mpuin  heights.    Tins  na;:. 
was  assigned  to  it  by  Dr.  Walker,  profbssor  of  natural  i>i»- 
tmy  hiihn  m^mnity  of  Edinburgh,  because  it  contains  the 
oamn  pvofortioM  of  silica  and  ahmiina  whbh  am  feared 
to  compcee  tho  incot  porcdaht.   Its  oohmr  b  gcMrsUy 
white,  inclining  to  grey,  or  reddbh,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  iron.    Lead  mines  vttn  wrought  in  the  Greropion  range 
above  a  century  ago,  and  the  ore  is  »<aiil  lo  liave  yielded  A 
part  of  silver.    The  ore,  which  is  galena,  u  of  a  blackisa 
colour,  snd  motallio  lustre,  snd  b  thought  to  bo  obtainable  b 
abundanoe^  if  pains  won  taken  to  mako  excavations  tor  ihs 
purpose.   LtiMslone  b  pbntifhl  in  various  patts  of  tUi 
mountainous  district ;  it  is  frequently  streaked  with  blue 
and  white,  or  gjiotted  with  yellow,  and  contains  crystals  and 
talc    Lar|]^  veins  of  slate  occur  along  the  deehvilies,  but 
they  are  not  much  wrought  fur  roofing.    At  Glenesk  on 
the  bank  of  the  North  Esk,  and  at  Cortachie  on  the  South 
Esk,  laijgo  mamas  of  jasper  are  imbedded  in  achistcee  and 
mieaebns  reeks.  It  mma  in  eokmr  flam  a  bright  yclbw 
tu  a  fleep  red,  is  susccptiblo  of  a  highpolish,  snd  may  be 
fashioned  into  ornamental  trinkets.   Tne  third  component 
of  the  Grampian  rocks  is  porjihyry.    It  occurs  in  broad 
veins  contiguous  to  the  schisto>e  rucks,  and  forms  nuiuefou* 
hills;  is  generally  of'a  brown,  yellowish,  or  whitish  colour, 
and  b  interspersed  with  graiiu  of  quarts  and  rounded  Iki- 
span.    Hmso  locks,  nsmely  granite^  gneiss,  micMbas 
schist,  mics  sbte,  clay  slate,  and  porphyry,  are  the  nrnil 
const  itu   ts  of  the  primary  mountains  in  Scotland^  and 
they  eommaly  mceeed  caw  other  In  th*  oidar  befo  it- 
scritied. 

The  transition  rocks,  lying  between  the  granite  snc 
imia,  appeer  on  the  deeUvitics  of  the  Grampians  towards 
the  valley  of  Strsthmcre.  Tliejr  eonsist  of  grey  orhirtaor 

wai  kf  slate,  in  which  occur  IhmIs  of  slate,  spar,  and  nume- 
rous elliptical  masses  of  jasper,  some  measuring  30  feet  by 
10.  Greenstone,  hasult,  and  dark  culuured  liinLstonc  jrt 
also  prevalent,  with  compact  felspar  in  extensive  beds  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour.  The  flostz  rucks  of  thb  lower  dbtrict, 
which  rest  upon  the  transition  iooks»  nrsaent  much  vnrbty 
of  oompooitlMi,  hut  may  all  he  refbneo  to  tho  rod  aandatane 
formation  of  Werner.  This  sandstone  is  often  finc-grsincd. 
and  valuable  for  architectural  purposes.  It  is  traversed  \<) 
extensive  heds  of  conglomerate  limestone,  greenstone,  ba&alt. 
amygdaloid,  clinkstone,  felspar,  and  porphyry, and  contauu 
veins  of  heavy  spar,  and  traces  of  copper  ores.  BBods  have 
been  found  in  tne  bed  of  the  North  Bsk. 

SinMmore  Di»lHei.—ln  descending  ftom  fho  Otam- 
pians  the  first  rock  that  occurs  af>er  the  porphyry  is  i 
coarse  pudding-stone,  gravel-stone,  or  breccia.  By  the  pi-a- 
saiitry  it  is  called  *  yolky  stoni  .'  from  hi  iii;;  cumpoked  «if 
numerous  rounded  pebbles  resembling  yolks  of  eggs,  which 
are  held  together  by  a  ferruginous  cement  of  great  bard- 
nem.  Thb  rack  lias  evidently  been  taxmai  (am  AupMnis 
detached  from  the  rocks  above  deserlhed,  which,  m  their 
progress  towards  their  pres.' n!  |">ifioii.  had  I  t-en  roundc! 
oy  the  action  of  water.  Thi-,  and  other  local  cmumstanw-. 


jy  tl 

have  induced  several  scieiiliflc  topoeraphem  to  believe  lh*i 
this  spacious  valley,  of  which  the  How  of  KUncardme  is  a 
continuation,  was  oace  the  channel  of  a  great  river  or  lako. 
As  we  descend  along  the  beds  of  the  streams  which  form 
the  rivers  SonA  ano  North  Bsk.  the  pudding-stone  ctb> 
duates  into  the  species  of  sand-stone  which  is  culKd  rubllf- 
Bloiie,  be(  uuse,  owing  to  its  hardness,  it  eiLnnot  be  cut  vith 
the  chisel,  and  is  fit  only  for  wliat  masons  (mH  nibble-«<xk 
It  is  of  a  brown  or  red  colour,  and  consists  of  parucles  "i 
sand  unitod  by  the  cement  which  combines  the  pebble*  in 
the  puddlng-MMie.  Lower  down  thb  first  rpceios  of  mad- 
stons  graduattM  into  one  which  b  odter.  of  a  deen  frf 
colour,  and  has  beds  of  deep  red  clay  inlcrj-osca  b- 
tween  its  strata.  It  consbb  of  particles  oi  siiex  oeaaeond 
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SIkfngmwuB  oUy.  It  often  oeeun  in  lamms,  or  tAtes, 
Ibr  tooflm^  ttid  ii  cut  villi  the  chiael.  Its  beds 
flreqaentljr  eoiiWB  lolMmed  fnXkM  w  roatiiled  pebbles,  tml 
pudding-stone  is  ofVen  found  with  it  in  alternate  hcrU. 

Shelf-marl,  formed  from  the  exuviao  of  gevcral  kimU  of 
fro-h-water  shcU-fish,  abounds  in  various  parts  of  Straih- 
raore,  and  is  a  very  uscflil  manure.  It  is  procun-d  in  larj^ 
quantities  from  beneath  beds  of  peat-tnoss  at  the  bottom  of 
Ec^  oral  antient  locbs  vbieh  hAve  boea  drained  chiefly  for 
-his  mirpoie,  namehr  the  lochs  oflUiiOldie.  Lundie,  I^fie, 
and  Restennet.  From  the  undnined  lochs  of  Forftir, 
Rcseobie,  and  Balgavies.  it  is  dragged  up  hy  means  of 
iron  scoops  workeil  ftom  hoats.  In  the  '  A^rn  uhiinil 
Survey  '  it  is  stafctl  that  the  value  of  100  acres  of  this  marl, 
averaging  live  feet  in  thicknciia,  in  the  drained  bed  of  L)ch 
Logie^  exceeded  i  00.000/.;  and  that  fVom  tbe  stnall  loch  of 
Restennet  the  sale  of  part  of  tb*  drained  roarl  had  yielded 
(in  1813)  a  clear  profit  of  llJDMA  This  manure  is  here 
also  obtained  from  several  drained  mosses  ur  peat-bogs. 
The  desc  riniion  of  tht  otlMT  nttavial  stittn  ooBiM  under  the 
head  of  soils. 

^  Iron  has  been  discovered,  and  from  the  number  of  ferru- 
ginous springs  which  rise  in  varioaeperti,  several  beds  of 
Ron  ore  are  coi\jcctured  to  exist  Tve  only  other  mineral 

worthy  of  notice  in  thisdistrict  is  a  species  of  pipe-clay,  fuind 
principally  in  the  south-west  cxtruraity  of  the  valley  near 

(i!;ui[lui~.. 

District  qf  the  Stdlmo  //i7/».— These  mountain  ridges 
are  composed  chiefly  of  sand-stone,  the  strata  of  which  lie 
nearly  boriiontally  towards  the  south,  and  decline  towards 
the  north  at  an  ai^le  of  45".  It  is  of  various  colours ;  red, 
bro«n»ciMr,  white. and  greenish.  Some  of  the  flne-grained 
is  susoeptiDle  of  a  poluh  suffleient  to  form  an  imperfect 
inirror.  Numerous  beds  of  imluratcil  cluy  nf  a  rod,  grey, 
and  bluish  colour,  are  interposed  iK^twecn  tlie  strata.  It 
lies  in  thin  layers  resembling  slates.  Interposed  between 
these  strata  of  sand-stone  are  largo  beds  of  tiwyolky-stone, 
varying  fVom  60  to  100  feet  m  thieknooa.  TTie  rounded 
stones  imbedded  in  this  species  of  rook  oonaist  of  white  and 
rod  quarts,  jasper,  whinstone,  porphyry,  and  grey  and  red 
Rranile,  all  I'Dinhinod  witli  a  fi'mii^iiioiii  sandv  cement. 
The  superdcial  »lraium  ol'  this  ranm-  "'  t'lrmod  of 

Htiveral  varieties  of  whinstone,  which  appt-  urs  ni  the  varii)us 
tornu  of  basalt,  greenstone,  porphyrj',  and  a  cellular  sinne  by 
soroo  believed  tu  be  volcanic  lava.  Tiic  colour  varic>  also 
from  tod,  bromi,  and  gm  to  gnon,  dark  bluo^  and  black. 
All  the  kinds  of  agate  and  onyx  ennmerated  Vy  mineralo- 
gists are  found  on  these  hilK  hut  thcv  are  less  in  number 
und  size  thar.  th(i*e  fuund  on  the  hills  near  Falkland,  in 
FjtV.^li.i c.  QiiaiTH'i  iif  limastone  of  a  peculiar  structure 
ai-e  e.vtunsivol)  wrou|,'ht.  It  is  composed  of  congeries  of 
ronnded  fragments  of  various  colours  cemented  together  in 
a  eiystaUiaed  spar,  and  is,  in  &ct,  a  specios  of  mottled 
naarble.  Largo  beds  of  elay-maii,  a  very  usefta!  nanure^ 
occur  in  "several  parti  of  this  di.strict  alone  the  ravines  and 
alluvial  liotluias.  On  the  south-east  ileclivilics  of  the 
Sidlaw  Hills  are  large  qu.irriLS  of  sand  stone  flags  of 
Kuperiur  (juality  for  pavements,  stens,  tomb  stones,  &c. 
Those  which  soiit  off  from  half  an  incu  to  an  inch  in  thick- 
MN  M  anioh  used  for  roofing.  The  slabs  from  these 

nrtim  am  largely  exported  fton  AbecbrMhwKk  to  Loi^ 
d(NI»and  many  other  places.  Their  strata  form  a  blWld 
continued  sone  from  the  s<iuth-wc>st  to  the  north  east  side 
of  the  county.  Licad  has  In-cn  disiovercil,  but  not  in  suf- 
Qcient  quantity  for  the  enoour^emeot  of  mioiog.  Copper 
orv  has  also  been  found»aildvoinBof  thiSBOlal  MWhoUOTod 
to  exist  in  the  Sidlaw  rangOk 
MarHmm  iNMrwH— Ms  of  rod  aand-otone,  indoding 


rounded  fllgaiMlts  as  before,  occur  frequently  to  tiio  south 
and  east  of  the  sone  of  saii<l-su>no  fla^s,  but  no  gravel  or 
'. 'ilk\  stoiic  is  fi>u!i(l  in  this  district.  Veins  of  whin  and 
|iorphyry  mtcraoct  lliesandHrtuoe strata,  and  form numoroos 
hills.  At  Hedderwick,  two  miles  north  of  Montrose^  quairies 
of  limestone  are  extenstvriy  wiwwht.  Tbe  stratum  lies 
deep,  and  tt  twenty-lro  liMt  in  tfiekneas.  The  stone  is 
hard,  white,  of  a  fine  grain,  and  roserobles  Carrara  marble. 
It  iii  burned  at  tbe  quarries  in  several  large  kilns.  On  the 
st'n-shon'.  about  two  mUos  south  of  Montrose,  is  another 
very  larije  limestone  quarry,  which  has  been  worked  since 
the  year  1696.  Rock  and  clay  marl  an-  nliundant  in  the 
dialnet  round  Mimlroae.  Nuraswms  boulder  stooe«  of 
OfMafhM  graaite  lis  eealtaeod  in  ik»  lower  parts  of  Iho 
eovBty.  and  shapolais  dotaohod  icaasM  soma!  tons  in  weight* 


evidently  of  tbe  asine  origin,  are  found  m  tbe  8tfati^ 
moro  MM,  narithM  dirtiiota.  Goal  of  aa  inftnor  mnlilf 
hat  hneii  liMsA  n  Utile  to  Iho  west  of  Absibivtfawiw.  hnt 

this  county  may  be  said  to  be  destitute  of  this  important 
mineral,  and  the  supply  is  obtained  chicrty  from  Fifeshire 
and  Newcastle.  The  poiir,  who  cannot  obtain  ctiul  without 
ditncultv,  procure  for  fliel  peat,  brushwood,  broom,  and 
f\xTte.  *rhene  are  several  chaly^oaM  springib  vhMi  aro  ho* 
lieved  to  be  aerrioeoblo  in  dyspwuiii 

Sollf.^The  genotnlMlonr  of  Anooib  of  this  oounty  it 
red.  inclining  to  brown  and  black.  Tlie  shade  darkens  with 
the  dcprcc  of  moisture.   On  tlie  Grampians  is  irenerally 
Fmnd  a  thin  stratum  of  moorish  earth,  though  wlm  h  the 
rock  often  juts  from  a  subsoil  of  wlulish  clay.  In  the  Gram- 
pian };lcns  the  alluvial  soil  is  lo»)«e  and  friable,  having  • 
prcdominanoe  of  sand.  It  is  well  adopted  for  potatoes,  tui^ 
nips,  and  aittfieitl  gtanes.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the 
count}'  tlw>  primary  soils,  that  is,  those  which  have  liccn 
formed  from  the  mineral  stmta  on  which  they  rest,  are  ge- 
nerally thin,  mossy,  and  encutnberod  with  loose  stones. 
The  primary  soils  on  the  sand-stuno  rocks  are  composed 
chiefly  of  tenacious  clay,  and  are  naturally  very  unproduo- 
ti\-c  though,  when  properly  wrought,  manuiod,  and  drained, 
they  produce  exennnt  crops  of  wheat  Tbm  fvioary  sods 
upon  whinstone  are  very  fwtite,  bat  often  too  shallow  to 
the  ploui^h,  and  the  solid  rock  of^en  juts  up  above  tbe  sur- 
face.   Tiiis  descnntion  ajiplios  lo  tin-  tract  along  the  north 
side  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  and  along  their  intersocting  valle}n, 
as  well  as  to  many  parts  of  the  nmnittnc  district.    In  the 
vallev  of  Strathmon  the  soils  are  all  allaviaU  bat  seldoK 
Ibrtife.  Some  parts  of  this  valley  an  gtavdly%  and  othen 
exhibit  a  soil  or  barren  sand.  Pine  tracts  of  rwh  black  ai^ 
brown  vegetable  would  occur  in  several  places,  as.  fbr  in- 
stance, at  the  west  extremity  of  tlie  liasm  or  lake  of  Mont- 
rose.   Un  the  whole,  the  Grampian  district  and  the  decli- 
vities of  the  Sidlaw  Hills  may  be  said  to  l»e  j^^nerally 
coverlid  with  coarse  elay  and  moor  pasture,  and  all  the  lower 
lands  have  partly  retentive  subsoils,  and  partly  soib  chieify 
alluvial.  Along  the  ooast.  noilhof  Montroee,  between  Abor> 
brothwiek  ana  Dundee,  around  the  latter  place,  and  in  the 
inland  district  between  Brechin  and  Forfar,  there  are  downs 
of  loose  sand,  partially  covered  wtiii  stuntcl  grass,  and  useful 
only  as  burrowini?  gronn  1   for  slocks  of  nibbils.  The 
prin.-ipjil  bed  of  poat  is  called  the  Dilty  Moss,  on  a  ridse  of 
the  Sidlaw  Hills.   On  the  Grampians  the  best  peat  bedi 
occupy  the  hollows  on  the  hiriiost  summits,  whioh  fendsn 
It  dmlenlt  Id  obtain  thiaftMlln  the  populous  lowland  dis* 
tricts. 

Hydrngrnj  hy,  RnatU. — This  county  has  about  forty  miles 
of  sca-co:ist.  ill  which  there  are  three  ^virts,  naniolv,  Dun- 
dee, Alicrbrothwu  k,  and  Montrose,  bortuerly  there  were 
few  parishes  in  v\  hich  there  was  not  a  lake.  The  numlior 
is  now  mudi  reduced.  Some  have  been  drained  to  gain  an 
extent  of  arable  Wind,  but  many  more  have  been  wholly  or 

CrliAlly  drained  for  the  sake  of  the  rich  marl  raannre 
ncath  their  h«\ls.  The  following;  arc  the  principal  of 
those  whiih  remain;  I^ochlee,  on  the  Gianipians,  the 
s^>urtie  of  the  North  Esk  river,  is  a  mile  in  len>;ili,  and  is 
embosomed  atnong  groups  of  lofty  mountains.  lA-ntrathen 
Lo<-h  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  at  the  base  of  the  Qram- 
pian  rant^  nearly  eireular,  and  a  mile  in  diameter.  It  is 
enclosed  oy  magnificent  mountain  scenery,  and  its  banks 

fircseiit  some  rare  botanical  plants.  The  l»rh  of  Forfar 
les  west  of  that  town  .  n-  Inii^th  is  about  a  mile,  Imt  its 
water  has  been  mucli  reduced  by  draining  for  the  marl  on 
its  sides.  BaatWard  from  Forfor  is  tbe  Ix>ch  of  Rescobie,  of 
similar  dinemioia.  Itiioneof  a  chain  of  five,  extending 
aeroBB  the  Sidlaw  noigo  of  bins.  Yholoeh  or  bostn  of  Mont- 
rose is  an  inland  bay;  it  contains  an  area  of  more  than 
four  square  miles,  but  is  so  shallow  that  at  low  wafer  the 
greater  portion  of  this  s^iace  is  left  a  dry  tract  of  sand. 
AH  these  lakes  abound  with  pike,  perch,  trout,  and  eels. 

The  following  are  the  principal  nvcrs,  or,  as  they  arc  pro- 
vincially  called,  waters I.  The  North  Esk  (GaelK^  Cnugf. 
water)  mneo  Aom  Lochlee,  wbidi  is  (bd  br  meuntamstKaim 
from  the  west.  Descending  in  a  wintiinc;  course  to  the 
east  and  south-east,  it  receives  almost  innumerabl.i  moiin- 
luin  torrentJi,  until  at  Burn  it  becomes  the  northern  iMuinrl- 
ary  line  of  the  county,  when,  after  receiving  the  West  Water 
and  the  Water  of  Ctuick,  it  flows  south-easterly  through  a 
fertile  district,  and  falls  into  the  sea  about  throe  miles  north 
of  Montrose.  At  Bum,  lAete  it  doteonds  fWim  Htw  Giam* 
piaas»  it  has  worn  a  deep  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  whirh  il  » 
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fbama  from  rook  to  rock  with  a  picturegqno  beauty,  which 
jiai^  hccn  artificiaUy  improved  by  tlie  elegant  taste  of  ImA 
Gordon,  in  wbow  Mtato  it  flam.  No  part  of  this  itnom  ia 
narigable.  i.  The  South  Btk  uaoct  mm  tho  north-west 

suramits  of  the  Grampians,  and  having  received  n'mirrous 
mountain  streiuns  it  rie^renda  into  the  valljy  of  Strailnuore, 
whert'  It  is  further  auj^tiiLiited  by  several  brooks:  continuin(? 
easterly  by  the  town  of  Brechin,  it  paaaea  through  the  basin 
of  MoDirose  into  the  sea.  On  several  of  it«  falh  arc  erected 
flax  ipiaiiiDg'iniUa.  and  other  macbiiMry.  3.  The  Ids 
tiaeo  irom  nuneraiw  torrent*  among  the  Onmpiui  mim- 
niits  on  llie  north-west  side  of  the  rouiity.  Its  cour^p  i=; 
south-west  to  near  Ruthven,  where  it  (urns  ofT  to  join  ihc 
Tay,  in  Perthshire.  Like  the  North  Esk,  in  escaping  from 
the  Grampian^,  it  has  worn  a  cha^m  in  tlie  granite  rocka 
inorc  than  a  hundred  feet  perpendicular;  and  it  forms  cas- 
cades of  the  gieateat  beauty.  Ooe  haa  a  clear  pncipitous 
Ml  of  at  least  9S  feat.  The  bank*  are  very  steep  and  riehly 
wooderl  for  several  miles,  and  the  scenery,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Melgaiti  water  is  made  highly  romantic  by  the  ex- 
tensive rums  of  the  antient  fortified  castle  of  Airlie.  The 
Dean.  Lunan,  Dighty,  and  other  smaller  stream are  not 
of  sufficient  magnitude  for  particular  notice.  Numerous  pe- 
Iennt^^  apriogs  flow  from  the  sand-atone  hills.  One  at 
IQiktown,  in  the  parish  of  KinnetUM*  emits  2S  gallons  per 
minute,  or  36,000  per  day. 

The  principal  roods  branch  off  from  Dundee— I,  to 
Aberbrothwick,  Montrose,  aiul  thence  to  Ahcrdcen  ;  2.  to 
Forfar  and  Brechin  ;  3,  to  Cupar  Angus  and  westward. 
These,  and  other  lines  of  internal  communication,  are  kept 
in  good  order.  There  are  numerous  stone  and  wooden 
bridges  across  tbo  small  streams.  The  principal  one  is 
ever  the  Nwth  Ealt.  on  the  road  from  Montrose  to  Kincar- 
dine. A  rail-road  from  Dundee  nrones  the  south-west 
extremity  of  the  count\'  to  Perthshire. 

kp'oodf  and  PlanlcUions. — Numerous  trees  found  in  the 
mosses  and  marshy  s^round,  conMstin^'  of  enormous  oaks, 
ashes,  elms,  and  bircnes,  indicate  that  formerly  the  lower 
part  of  this  countj  ms  covered  with  forests.  Some  of  the 
Grtapton  gleos  am  mrtisUjr  clothed  with  oek  and  bud 
eoppfasas  and  nataml  Mmbes ;  and  others  en  oovered  wtdi 
tliriving;  plantations,  but  trees  do  not  grow  on  the  higher 
parts  of  tne  mountains.  Near  the  sea-shore  trees  do  not 
thrive  unless  wiien  plant«Ni  in  ravines,  or  behind  banks 
by  which  they  are  sheltered.  Plantations  are  confined 
chiefly  to  places  not  suitable  fbr  the  plough— to  thin 
moonab  soils  xeeiiiic  on  dny  «c  gravel ;  but  in  gontlemen's 
petfai  and  plesstm-froantb  trees  oeeupy  toils  of  the  best 
quality.  On  the  declivities  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills  extensive 
tracUi  have  been  planted  with  forest  trees,  chiefly  larcb, 
oak.  ash.  elm,  plane,  beech,  ami  poplar.  Scotch,  sjiruce 
and  silver  flr<<  arc  planted  to  shelter  the  other  young  trees. 
Dantatioiis  are  thinned  twelve  years  after  nlantitig,  and 
the  tallest  and  sttaightest  sticks  are  expoctea  to  Kent  for 
hop-polea.  In  the  parks  of  Ibe  gentry  and  anmnd  the  old 
farmsteads  are  many  stately  trees  of  unknown  antiquity. 
Larch,  oak,  and  beech  plantations  are  continually  increasing. 
In  the  '  AL^ricultural  Survey,'  by  Mr.  Headrick,  the  s^pace 
occupied  in  plantations  in  IhKi  stated  to  have  been 
20,7e>4  acres,  which  is  supposed  to  be  now  doubled.  Many 
wealthy  proprietors  have  planted  very  extensively.  The 
Earl  of  Airlie  alone,  siince  Ibll.bus  planted  above  3000 
aioros  near  Ruthven.  Beautiful  indoauies  and  plantations 
nov  appear  in  every  parish.  Hie  largeat  wood  is  that  of 
Honroman  Moor,  near  Brechin. 

Tbo  plants  of  this  county  have  been  investigated  with 
great  industry  and  ability  by  Mr.  George  Don,  who  was 
burn  and  resided  here,  and  who  add^  mure  new  species 
to  the  British  Flora  than  any  botanist  before  or  since.  His 
ample  and  ourious  account  of  the  native  plants  in  Forfiut- 
sbire,  published  in  'The  Agncultnral  Survey,*  exhibits 
abundance  of  interesting  facts  for  the  scientific  bctani^f 

Climate. — ^The  great  variety  of  elevation  in  the  niutihiiie, 
inland,  and  alpuie  districts  causes  a  correspondent  variety 
of  climate.  On  the  high  landn  among  the  Grampians, 
where  the  toov  lies  on  Ibo  summiu  during  tho  greater  part 
of  the  yaar,  the  air  ia  ganerally  cold  and  piereiiu;.  In  the 
^net  midland  vaHey,  and  in  the  sheltered  parts  or  the  mari- 
*ime  district,  the  climate  is  coro,)aratively  mild  and  genial. 
On  the  coast  the  easterly  winds  are  occasionally  very  severe. 
The  heaviest  rains  are  from  the  east  and  south-east,  and 
the  deepest  falls  of  mow  from  the  nortk  and  north-east. 

Ik  tbeovmtaip«rinni  MiiUB«r  4i|t »  driUini  Wind,  m- 
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ooropanied  with  a  damp  and  thick  haze,  often  eomes  from 
the  sea.  It  is  very  offensive  to  the  feeling,  and  productive 
of  oolda  and  rheumatisms,  and  when  precipitated  on  tha 
earth  as  hoar-frost  is  injurions  to  vegetation.  On  the  whole 
this  county  maybe  said  to  he  rather  bleak  and  unfavourable 
to  delicate  constitutions:  however,  the  draining  of  mar»he» 
and  stagnant  ponds,  and  the  general  improvements  in  cultiva- 
tion, have  greatly  ameliorated  the  climate,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  general  variableness  and  inclemency  of  the  isetther» 
the  native  inhabitants  are  a  healthy  aqd  viggmus  race. 

BtiaiM,  Ann«,  ^grteulfiir*.— About  a  century  ago  a 
jp-eat  proportion  of  this  county  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
antient  families;  but  since  the  introduction  of  trade  and 
Di  i I. ufat  lures,  landed  property  has  changed  its  possessors 
very  frequently,  and  has  become  much  more  minutely 
divided  and  more  equally  dLstributed,  so  that,  of  the  forty 
baroaa  mentioned  by  Edwards,  in  his  Di»cription  of  Aagu 
in  1678.  only  about  one-third  have  at  present  any  posses- 
sions in  the  county.  In  Mr.  Headrick's  ■  Survey'  the  n.iIuc 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  estates  is  stated  to  be  from  1  unL 
to  lOOO/.a  year ;  a  few  from  Jouo/.  to  GotJO/.,  and  one  or 
above  12,000/.  a  year.  The  greatest  number  of  the  estate 
are  held  by  charter  from  the  crown,  and  are  termed  free- 
hold. Farms  vary  much  in  sixe,  aonw  consisting  only  of  $• 
or  M  mem,  other*  «f  800  aorea.  They  are  generally  from 
100  te  tftO  acres,  btit  many  are  loss  than  100  acres.  Leases 
in  the  lowland  districts  are  taken  usually  for  nineteen  years ; 
ih  the  Grampian  highlands  for  nine  years.  About  one- 
third  of  the  land  in  this  county  is  held  under  deeds  of  en- 
tail, a  system  which,  for  the  sake  of  perpetuating  a  fkmily 
name,  reduces  the  proprietors  to  mere  life-renterSi  chills  aU 
ardour  for  improvement,  and  thus  injures  tlw  lUlwioala  of 
the  coun^.  Mr.  Headrick  gives  the  fsAiBming  i 
tbeiiiimMrairfvilDeof  &nnsin  181S^— 

Itaitsffsri 
1,574 

Ml 

.  SI5 

as 

Total  number  a.9CS 

The  walls  of  the  old  farm-houses  were  all  constructed 
with  turf  and  stone;*  in  alternate  layers,  and  the  roofing 
was  formed  of  branches  of  troes  and  turf,  or  thatch  fastSMn 
on  with  rope.  One  of  these  enelosuiei,  with  one  door  and 
no  window;  bdged  the  ftrmer^  ftmiW  and  his  cattle,  who 
all  slept  round  a  fire  on  tho  earthen  floor.  A  hole  in  the 
roof  let  out  the  smoke,  and  in  the  day-time  it  was  a  .skUi-hu 
The  position  of  the  dunglull  beside  ili>  li  >  r  ni  .de  the  c-i;- 
trance  ankle-deep  in  mire,  and  filled  the  dwelling  with  a 
continual  stench.  Many  of  these  dirty,  damp,  and  smolqr 
cabins,  with  the  improvement  onhr  of  a  small  glass  window, 
are  still  to  be  seen  among  the  dtempiKD  MBa.  Sonse  are 
built  with  mud,  mixed  up  with  straw.  It  must  hov.  r  -  - 
be  remarked  that  they  are  every  year  decreasing  in  u^i^- 
b(;r.  The  following  remarks  are  made  by  the  rfverem; 
author  of  the  description  of  the  parish  of  Lunan  m  the 
*  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland:'—'  It  is  a  subject  ef 
deep  regret  that  little  atteniioti  has  been  paid  to  the  habttA* 
tions  of  the  roitagers.  Scotland  in  this  respect  u  verv  Iw 
inibcior  to  England,  in  vain  we  look  tut  tim  neatly  wtut*- 
washed  walls,  with  their  doors  and  tsindows  eneirded  with 
roses  and  evergreens,  and  the  small  tasteful  garden  in  fn  nt 
so  often  to  bo  met  with  in  England.  Of  late  year*  farm- 
houses and  farm-steadings  have  been  generally  made  com- 
modious and  UMiful,  but  the  t^tage^  of  the  poor  remain  for 
the  m^tpart  in  their  pristine  wretchedness.  In  Scotland 
they  have  always  bean  proverbiaUv  deficient  in  oonfteCai^ 
neatness.'  It  is  in  Ae  easteni  lowland  distrieti  that  tke 
greatest  improvements  arc  displayed  in  the  fa-Tuer,"  Jwell- 
incfs  and  ofliccs  Here  the  former  arc  commonly  built  of 
re  l  >:ini!stone,  of  two  stories,  latbt-d  nui  plaston^  emid 
roofed  with  thatch,  blue  slate,  or  sandstone  flags. 

The  number  of  hands  employed  in  tho  pursuits  of 
eukare  is  estimated  at  20.000,  without  inanding  tbei 
numben  oeonlonally  engaged  in  seed-time  and  liai 
and  in  weeding  and  making  hay.  It  may  in  t^eru'ral  b-. 
stated  that  almost  every  useful  improvement  lias  l>.^e: 
adopted  in  the  m  "li  ^  rm  l  imj  ii  meius  of  agriculture  in  ti;;* 
countv,  and  that  the  farmers  ut  Forfrusiure  cannot  be 
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Imif  TbfMbins*ioachine»  and  iron  ploughs,  improwi 
llBnowB,  drilling-iwrrovs,  hoeing-machmes,  &c  are  com- 
monly used.  Various  grasses  have  Ic  n  >[  ;i  le  very  pni- 
ductive  by  the  adoption  of  the  grtiis-seed-sowmg  machine; 
ati  i  itt  >;  ies  iho  use  of  &rtu-yard  dung,  lime,  lirae-roarl, 
clov-marl,  rock-marl,  whale-blubber,  aoot,  mud  compoot, 
and  aMcveed,  as  manure,  bone  dust  has  become  generally 
Uisd,  putioularly  ftir  crops  of  tuniipi»  and  large  mills  are 
cMAblnlMd  at  Dundee  and  Aberbroinwiek  fur  prepai  ing  it. 
Draining  of  various  kimls  is  practised  extensivfly.  Iiirlo- 
sures  are  madti  chietly  by  stone  dykes  io  the  highlands, 
and  by  quick-thora  haofn  in  Oit  puim  of  StnthlBMiM  tnd 
towards  the  sea. 

Breeds  of  stock  have  been  much  improved,  and  several 
aetira  AaricuUiml  SocietieSiorvkich  the  priocipiil  is  the 
SMtsinTorlknlnra  Farming  Anoeiation,  exerdie  a  prreat 
innuenee  in  thr  in'rorJnr-'ii  n  nf  ^^Kperior  modes  of  rulturc 
and  brofiditif:.  Mr.  Headnck  remarks  ih&t  all  classes  of 
the  fai  mers  of  this  county  are  abundantly  »harpsigbted,  and 
disposed  to  adopt  anv  improvement  which  they  see  executed 
by  others,  or  hear  described,  attd  that  they  have  a  disposi- 
tion to  surmount  difflcultiei  by  {wnavering  labour  and 
assiduity.  The  chief  crops  ara  of  oata,  barlay,  and  wheat 
The  rotation  of  crops  is  varied  according  to  di^erent  soils. 
Particulars  on  this  subject  will  be  found  fully  detailed  in 
'The  Agricultural  Swney,'  and  in  the  '  New  Slalistica! 
Account  uf  Scotland.'  Oats  appear  to  have  been  the  first 
species  of  grain  cultivated  in  Scotland,  and  aro  probably 
indigenous,  as  wild  oats  abound  in  various  parts  of  this 
county.  Tlie)  ;>till  form  the  prevailing  crop,  oatmeal  and 
potatoes  being  the  principal  artidos  of  food  of  the  great 
masaof  the  population.  (Ma  are  sown  after  barley  and  other 
crops,  but  commonly  after  grass  or  old  pasture  has  been 
turned  up,  several  times  in  succession.  Being  a  very  hardy 
(frain,  the  M>il  rexjuires  less  preparation  than  for  any  other 
kind  of  crop ;  but  they  soon  degenerate  unless  the  seed  is  cod* 
tinually  renewed  from  other  soils  of  a  different  quality  and 
aapeet.  The  kinds  of  oats  cultivated  are — 1,  the  common 
or  Angtu  oat;  2,  theBlainsIey  oat,  a  small  grain  yielding 
abundantly  on  high  and  poor  land  ;  .!,  the  barley  oat,  which 
requires  a  good  soil  and  ripens  early ;  1,  the  Duldi  nat,  a 
large  grain  in  a  thick  and  ample  husk ;  >,  the  bearded  grey, 
or  black  oat,  a  poor  inferior  species,  which  formerly  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  county:  it  grows  spontaneously,  hut 
is  confined  £u  cro^  cbiedv  to  ihd  Grampian  district ;  6, 
the  potato  oat,  irindi.  in  all  the  fbrtile  tracts,  has  nearly 
supplanted  every  other  species.  Much  of  the  oat  crop  is 
consumed  by  horses  and  exported  from  the  county.  Oat- 
meal porridge,  eaten  witli  nailk  or  beer,  forms  the  breakfast 
and  supper  of  the  labouring  clas!»es,  among  whom  oat-cakes 
are  still  much  used  ns  bread.  Their  supper  commonly 
consists  of  sowensi,  a  thick  gelatinous  and  si ightlj^  acidu- 
lated aubatancc,  obtained  by  steeping  the  oat-bran  m  water 
to  extxaet  the  still  adbaring  pwrtion  of  iaiiiia  and  starch. 

In  relbtniK  the  opinion  that  this  immoderate  use  of  oat- 
meal by  the  peasantry  produces  *  the  Scotch  Fiddle,'  aii<l 
other  cutaneous  diseases,  Mr.  Headnck  asserts  that  such 
disorders  are  much  more  prevalent  in  some  nf  the  English 
counties  where  oatmeal  is  not  used,  and  that '  Xho  Fiddle ' 
IS  attributable  solely  to  dirty  clothing. 

Wheat  was  formerly  confined  to  ue  lower  naritinie  dia- 
triet;  and  was  thought  to  be  too  delieate  to  tiirive  in  the 
mountainous  parts,  but  it  h  now  successfully  cultivated  nt 
all  elevations  less  than  a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Three-fourths  of  tlie  wheat  are  sown  after  summer 
fallow,  the  land  being  well  dunged  and  lined,  or  manured 
\\ilh  compost.  The  seed  univers^y  degenerates  if  not  con- 
tinually renewed.  For  this  purpose  a  eondderable  quantity 
of  seed-wheat  is  annually  imported  ftom  Bngland ;  it  being 
found  that  this  grain,  more  especially  than  others,  improves 
hy  being  transferred  from  a  warmer  to  a  colder  climate,  and 
<  l  ossed  by  dilTerunt  soils.  The  seed  obtained  from  London 
IS  most  esteemed.  For  the  purpose  of  preventing  smut 
it  is  commonly  steeped  in  brine;  all  that  floats  is  skimmed 
off,  and  sometimes  powdered  quicklime  is  aflerwarrls 
sprinkled  over  the  grain.  Wheat  receives  scarcely  any 
culture  aftet  it  is  sown.  It  is  reaped  from  the  middle  of 
Autrust  to  the  end  of  October,  according  to  the  time  of 
sowinc;.  Wbeaten  bread  is  now  generally  used  by  all  but 
the  poorest  classes.  ConsiderabU' quaniilies  of  wheat  are 
annually  exported  to  London  and  other  ports,  and  some 
Amarieao,  Daosig,  and  other  foreign  wheats  are  unpfrted 
te  mix  With  thM  iNdnaaA  in  A*  oduMt. 


Aspeeies  of  barley  called  Bear,  or  Bere,  Bigg,  and  Cfi^s  'rr 
is  that  which  alone  was  antientlv  cultivated.  It  has  six 
rows  of  grain  in  ili  '  «ar,  by  whieti  it  i«  distinguished  from 
the  common  baile),  which  has  only  two  rows.  It  is  a 
coarser  and  less  valuable  species  ;  ha*  a  thicker  husk,  and 
the  awn  is  longer  and  more  firmly  united  with  the  jnain. 
The  bleak  and  elevated  lands  on  the  Grampiim  and  Sralaw 
mountains  an  the  chtef  plaeea  wbeie  it  conunues  to  be  cul- 
tivated, as  it  thrives  on  poorer  soil  and  with  less  cultivation 
than  are  requisite  for  the  common  barley.  The  latter  is 
largely  sown  on  all  the  superior  soils  and  better  cultivated 
tracts.  No  precautionary  preparation  of  barley  sct'd  is 
u$ed,  but  It  iii  found  necessary,  or  al  least  prudent,  to  renew 
It  annually  cither  wholly  or  partially  from  England.  Much 
bear  and  barley  tire  ground  intomeii  for  porri^ea  ud  cakes 
conanmed  by  the  poorer  class  of  laboutets;  bnt  m  nutri- 
tious properties  it  is  much  inferior  to  oatmeal.  Hulled 
pot  or  pearl  barley  is  much  Used  in  the  county  by  all 
classes  in  meat  broth,  commonly  mixed  with  vegetables. 
This  IS  an  antient  and  very  gnieral  Scotiish  dish  Pearl 
barley  is  largely  exported  to  Leithand  London.  The  ale 
and  beer  breweries  of  the  eounhf,  and  distilleries  ibr 
whiskey,  consume  a  great  portion  of  the  prodoce  of  barley. 
It  is  also  exported  for  the  same  purpose  to  Leith. 

Peas  are  partially  cultivated,  chiefly  for  the  haum,  or 
straw.  Beans  are  more  generally  raised  as  food  for  horse** 
and  Kwine.  Vetches  are  ai^  t  ulttvated  for  feeding  cattle. 
Turnips  are  grown  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on  every  fisnn. 
The  seed  is  never  sown  broadcast,  but  always  by  drill-bar^  ' 
rows,  and  this  is  practised  even  in  gardens.  The  Swedish 
turnip  is  much  toed  for  feeding  milk- cows,  and  is  giv^ 
sliced  to  horses.  Cabbage  and  oolewort  are  also  seen  on 
almost  every  turnip-field,  chiefly  for  the  same  use.  Flax  is 
now  not  near  so  general  a  crop  as  U  was  formerly.  Red 
and  while  clover  are  common,  and  are  usually  nixed  Wifll 
rye-grasji,  which  is  unn  er.-ally  cultivated. 

A  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  this  county  on  the 
Grampian  and  Sidlaw  Hills  is  eoTOced  with  natural  pas- 
ture; Hits  extent  of  land,  rendered  unlit  ftnr  the  plough  by 
the  number  of  loose  stones  and  other  ob^^tacles,  is  estimated 
at  about  -10, 000  acres.  In  some  of  the  valleys  Grampian 
boulders  of  two  or  three  tons  weight  havo  been  got  rid  of 
by  bloiiUng  with  gunpowder,  or  by  dragging  them  off  on 
sledges,  or  by  burying  them  below  the  reach  of  the  plough. 
Every  farmer  has  some  portion  of  bis  land  laid  out  in  cul< 
tivated  pasture  for  his  cows,  in  the  rotation  of  cnppin;; 
The  parks  and  lawns  of  the  gentry  are  either  stocked  with 
cattlo  and  sheep  by  their  proprietors,  or  let  to  graziers. 
Potatoes  are  extensi\ely  cultivated  on  every  farm  and  in 
every  garden,  and  large  quantities  aro  exported  to  Leith 
and  I>ondon.  Mr.  Headnck  relates  as  a  curious  instance 
of  the  influence  of  learned  ignorance,  that  when,  a  century 
ago,  a  farmer  first  introduced  the  potato  as  a  field  crop, 
scientillo  phyaieians  of  that  time  pronounced  the  plant  to  be 
a  species  of  ^e  deadly  nightshade,  so  d>at  no  one  wonU 
venture  to  cat  of  its  root,  and  the  poor  man,  who  had  made 
several  journeys  tu  Ireland  to  learn  tlie  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion, was  laughed  at,  and  died  in  threat  poverty. 

Farm  servants  live  chietly  on  potatoes  and  oatmeal, 
varied  occasionally  with  pork  or  bacon ;  their  drink  is 
either  milk  or  beer,  and  the  wagas  of  those  who  are  no£ 
ftd  in  the  fiurmei's  home  are  «ommonly  paid  wholly  or  in 

Sart  with  measured  quantitiea  of  mad,  milk,  and  other 
omestic  provisions. 
Gardens  and  Orchards.— AM  the  resident  proprietors 
have  gardens  varying  from  one  to  five  acres,  well  stocked 
with  all  the  roots  and  culinary  vegetables  which  thrive  fat 
this  climate,  and  with  all  the  common  species  of  opnle. pear, 
cherry,  and  plum.  Flowers  and  ornamental  shruDS  adom 
the  pleasure-grounds  of  the  wealthy,  and  here  exotic  and 
other  plants  and  fruits  which  will  not  thrive  in  the  open 
air,  as  grapes,  pine  apples,  peaches,  and  nectarines,  are 
reared  by  horticultural  science  in  arti6cially  heated  houses 
of  glass.  Most  of  the  cottages  have  a  kaU-yard,  in  which 
are  raised  cabbages,  onions,  and  pot-herbs.  All  the  small 
and  hardy  fruits,  as  gooseberries,  eurrants,  and  raspberries, 
are  plentiAiUy  produced  in  almeat  every  garden.  In  the 
nei!!;nbotirhood  of  the  towns  there  are  market-garden«  and 
ri  i.r  'ries  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants.  These  are  par- 
tunlarly  good  in  the  vicinity  of  Dundee.  But  niiuiy  apple 
and  other  large  fruit-trees  grow  much  into  wood,  yield  lltUS 

fruit,  become  covered  with  lichens,  and  often  die  at  top^ 
whioh  haa  faitly  Veen  attributod  to  die  loola  hnln;  fawh 
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MM  tnlft     wammnM*  tuteoil:  to  ttnvtnt  lAioh  it 

monks  pftved  mlh  large  flnirotonr^  the  bottom  of  Ulft 
ftole  in  which  tbo  tmos  wci-v  platitiMl. 

/,trf  Stork.  Wild  Animah. — ^Tho  anfiunt  bvcivl <if  hnr'iOf 
in  lhi»  county  is  small,  but  wry  hardy,  and  mpablo  of  on- 
diivlng  mtidb  flrtigw  with  wsnnty  nourishment.  These  aui- 
mnlt  ftre  stiU  numerous  in  ttM  Qiampian  disthcL  Their 
onlimt-  is  grpy,  an«!  they  are  oommtMly  ealted  Oarvons.  In 

gomp  of  th<»o  parts  of  \  nmnty  vhom  llierc  arc  either  no 
n>aii^,  or  vefy  steep  and  rugged  ones,  and  where  the  iarinors 
an-  r)b1i{;cd  to  keep  many  horses  to  fetch  peat  rrom  the  heights, 
uud  carry  burdens,  instead  of  conveying  them  on  wheel- 
carriage%  this  breed  of  horses  has  a  peculiar  value.  They 
Aed  «hiefty  «n  tb*  atunteii  gran  midi  tli^  And  tfi  tibe 
flfdn  tftf  tlw  notrntalm. 

In  the  loTTPT  districts  this  hrptd  has  been  much  improved 
in  site  and  farm  by  good  and  regular  fw>dinar,  and  shelter 
fYom  the  perishing  wintry  'Winds ;  but  Lancraily  throughout 
the  midland  and  maritime  ulains  arc  found  the  larger  am- 
mtris  of  the  Lanark  breed,  wliich,  as  stated  in  *  Tlie  Agricul- 
tuml  Stttv«y,'  «•  the  Iwtt  vorking  horses  in  the  world. 
Tliej  eott  flrott  SOl.  to  401.  «teh. 

A  few  gentlemen  rear  horses  for  the  turf,  and  Tcoi^p  st\i'U 
of  thorough-bred  racers.  Of  late  years  much  allcuuon  has 
been  i:i\on  to  the  brecilmg  and  treatment  of  horses,  and 
very  great  iinprovement  has  been  effected  in  their  qua- 
lities, value,  and  appearance.  Formerly  as  many  as  six 
wretched  nrmu  were  placed  nbretat  ill  a  btge  dumsy 
plough,  aM  the  driver,  walking  belbM  th«Uk,  atrnkilt  them 
in  their  faces  to  make  them  follow  him ;  now  a  pair  of  smart 
horse*  Work  a  light  iron  plough,  without  a  driver,  and  some- 
times without  any  n-ins.  The  whole  number  of  horses  in 
181.'^  was  about  9U00,  and  their  value  about  220.300/.  In 
remarking  that  it  is  mere  prejudice  and  inveterate  habit 
th»l  causes  us  to  loathe  the  flesh  of  horses  while  we  devour 
of  oxen,  the  learned  and  philosophic  anthor  of  the 
'  Agricultural  Survey'  asserts  that  he  once  partook  of  a  ham 
)F  a  young  horse,  and  found  it  extremely  palatable :  he 
idds  that  healso  partook  of  a  fattened  old  horse  atrod  abme 
twentv-twn  war"!,  and  that  he  could  not  distuigui&li  the 
II  tvoiw  from  that  of  beef  of  tlio  fmost  quahly. 

Befbro  the  introduction  of  incl  inures,  turnips,  clover,  and 
iftVn  grewee,  the  nae  of  black  rattle  was  diminutive,  and 
eight  or  ten  were  tmiaUy  yoked  in  one  plough.  The  great 
iniluenee  of  superior  fbeaing  and  treatment  w  shown  in  the 
fact,  that  the  >amc  breed  of  oxen  whirh,  win  n  xvwwA  on 
the  anticnt  i^lati  still  retained  in  ihu  Gramuiuns  iittain, 
when  f.ittcncd,  only  20  or  30  stones,  will,  when  properly 
fed  and  houi^cd  in  the  lower  districts,  often  acquire  a  car- 
cue  of  70  and  1 00  etone  weight.  Tlie  gnuing  end  stall- 
(hcding  4^  cattle  are  proseouled  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  uie  rearinc;  laive  nuroberi  being  brought  into  the 
county  to  bo  ancT  prepared  for  the  butcher.  Almost 
every  hoi  d  consists  of  various  breeds  and  crossinj,'s.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  permanent  stock  are  without  horns.  The 
colours  most  generally  pre£wrred  are  dark-brown,  brtudled, 
and  black.  Numerous  cowi  of  a  good  description  are  kept 
to  rapply  milk  for  dotne>tic  coasumntion.  One  of  the  beet 
will  yield  eight  En^h^h  gallons  a  day.  The  tohd  ntimber 
of  t  attlL>  constituting'  iho  ^icrniancnt  stock  of  the  countv  in 
ISl.T  was  about  ,■(7,400.  and  llicir  valuo  JT)  1 Some 
lir^^c  herds  of  fattenetl  o\cn  arc  driven  to  Glasgow,  and 
many  are  exi>orted  to  Leuh  and  London,  when  three  or  four 
vears  ohl. 

The  original  aheep  of  this  conn^,  and  anparontly  of  the 
Srittth  Idea,  is  the  small  whito-lared  breed.  Some  small 

flocks  of  these  still  remain  in  the  Grampians,  but  generally 
they  are  much  crossed  with  Iho  black  faced  breed  of  Twcid- 
dale.  wlneh  constitute  a  very  largo  proportion  of  the  whole 
slock  of  the  county.  Several  superior  and  more  delicate 
breeds  are  reared  in  thaporka  and  lawns  of  I  lie  gentlemen's 
seats.  Since  the  hnproveneBts  in  Ullage,  and  the  oonae- 
quent  extenebn  of  grain  craps  over  the  tmets  of  natunt 
pasture,  the  keepini;  of  sheep  has  Iwcomc  a  secondan,  ob- 
ject, but  nearly  every  farmer  has  a  lloek  more  or  le^s  nu- 
merous, eml  mucli  improvement  in  hreedins^  and  reai mir 
ha.i  kV!!y  been  eAeeted  by  the  intiuenee  of  several  weaUhy 
proprietors  and  tho  agricultural  associations  of  the  county, 
xbo  toinl  numbor  in  1813  was  about  60,000,  and  their  value 
abnnt  4-2,000/. 

Ilogs  have  recently  boooroo  very  numerous,  and  are  kept 
by  every  brmer  ana  cottager.    There  are  two  princip^ 


hneda;  one,  a  thm-baeked,  raw<boned  auiuuiwith  los| 
briafles,  a  tapering  snout,  and  projecting  tusla,  apposrv  li 
be  the  descendant  of  the  antient  wild  boar  of  the  ^ortsd, 

the  other  is  the  small  eommon  Chinese  br^ed,  which  is  bt 
t  u  I  be  most  numerous. 

The  common  kinds  of  domestic  ywultry  and  pigeons  are 
generally  kept  by  every  former.  A  few  bees  are  aho  eeiy 
commonly  kept,  and  piodueo  exe^lent  honey.  BaiOfc 
bits,  and  partrid^abotind  itt  the  tracfei  of  beother  and 
fVix|uent«l  hedge-rows  and  cnppipcs.  Grouse  and  btack- 
ci>rks  are  ploUifel  on  the  tnoors.  and  ate  much  deslfvjrJ 
by  wild-cat-,  and  foxes.  \Vild  roebucks  traverse  ib.:  c'  ti  ■. 
si'.  4'  plantations  ai>d  uMcns  uf  the  (Jrampian  and  Ssdlaw  Hui«. 
Til'  y  •■!  u  small  and  timid  deer,  but  verv  untarneable.  No 
fence  has  been  found  suHlciently  high  to  conftne  tbea,  bat 
they  alo  often  killed  by  sportaoien.  Th  antient  times,  when 
the  whole  surfkce  of  the  county  was  covered  with  impeW' 
trablo  fbrosts,  extensive  heaths  and  swamp*,  the  fed  deer,  or 
stai;,  alKMiiHbid, especially  amon<x  tlie  OrampiaTis.  w  here  it  is 
now  very  rarely  seen.  The  large  antlers  of  the  mi>o«*-d«r 
are  found  ia  the  mosses,  together  with  enormous  bocta. 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  Urus.  Tlie  Alpine  hare,  vb<-«c 
ftir  tn  winter  fa  sno^n?  white,  is  found  in  the  highest  par'j 
of  the  Grampians.  The  bad^r  burroNvs  In  the  woods  aa4 
fctony  hill-sides,  and  its  flesh  is  cured  and  eaten  as  hoBon  by 
some  of  the  Highland  jHmsanis.  The  hedgehog  is  found 
among  patches  of  low  brn«hwood.  Poxe«  arp  wry  nirae- 
rous,  and  destructive  to  lambs,  |vniltry,  an-l  pjuio. 

Ktlecat  often  kills  poultry.  Weaiels  are  tolerated  br  tbc 
nners  as  d<»troyetB  of  rata  and  mice,  but  th^  oaek  the 
eggs  of  poult  r}  .  Tb  kofep  lats  and  mice  out  of  com-otaift^ 
<«ome  farmers  sprinkle  several  mfhees  of  Seotoh  omiir ameng 
the  sheaves  at  the  time  they  are  laid  togetner. 

Otters  and  seals  fiequeiU  the  rocks  on  the  eastern 
coast,  and  are  occasionally  taken  by  the  flshettnen.  Tbt 
woodcock  appears  in  great  number*  m  Oc'olvr.  and  departs 
in  March.  Large  flocks  of  'Rild  geese  and  a  lew  swam 
visit  the  oounty  in  November.  Tm  cuckoo  and  swaUe* 
appear  in  Mar  and  depart  in  Oetoher.  Rooks  are  tory  o«- 
memus  and  <!ebtriKiive  tu  the  newly  sown  cniin. 

Great  llocks  ot'miils,  mews,  and  other  <ea  f)V\l  alight  rya 
the  ploughed  landh  ailjacent  to  the  eoa-1,  tu  fi-.  d  on  the 
vermin  tuey  find.  The  lof\y  Grampian  rockj  are  frequcnteii 
bv  large  eagles,  buzzanls,  Ritol,  MM  hawks.  A<}uatic  birds 
of  innnmerablo  kmda  anpear,  c^jwciaUy  in  the  winMr 
months,  on  tho  lochs  ana  the  basm  of  Montroee.  For  t 
more  particular  account,  we  n  fer  to  a  very  ojdous  list  cf 
the  animals  of  this  county  given  by  Mr.  IXai  in  the  *  Ai. 
rieulturnl  Sur\ey.* 

Fisheries. — The  det'p-n  a  n-,lnnu  off  the  eastern  coast  1« 
very  productive,  and  large  quantities  of  salmon  and  !tniallt-r 
fish  are  taken  in  the  Frith  of  Tay,  and  at  the  months  oi 
several  streams  ftom  thence  to  the  North  Ssk.  The  nl- 
lages  ofFi  rrwlen  and  Usan,  n  little  to  the  south  of  M 
trose,  are  e.xleii^ively  ensealed  in  ibe  sca-fKhery,  v.lu- h  :^ 
ploys  "00  ptirsoii--,  nearly  the  wh.ile  of  their  j««.ipuUucn. 
Above  thirty  boats,  each  carrying  Ivo  or  six  men,  are  caa- 
staatijr  goinijt  onl  nom  thice  to  ten  mDes  from  land.  Ia 
summer  weather  some  go  twen^  miles  eastward  to  ishin|^ 
banks,  called  the  North  and  South  Shold.  From  flfteen  to 
tw  enty  of  these  boats  of> en  come  in  loscethcr  after  an  ab- 
sence of  l^^<•lve  l)()urs,  eacil  eiiiitainuii;  about  a  thousand 
liarldi't  ks,  which  are  eonunonlv  sold  in  toe  market  of  Mont- 
rose for  a  farthing  a  pound.  These  two  village*  alone  hare 
supplied  in  one  vear  to  the  fish  curen  at  Xfontrose  above 
46,000  cod  and  ling.  They  take  also  about  two  thouaaod 
batreb  of  herrings  tn  one  season,  that  is,  from  luno  te 
August.  Tlie  vanic  of  the  annual  pn  dui-e  of  this  C»hir.g 
station,  w  lncii  is  unly  one  of  several  on  liie  same  coast  uf 
this  eonnty,  is  otimaled  at  r^iiij/.  Lar(;e  supplio  ol" 
sahnon  are  sent  to  the  London  market  packed  m  boxes 
of  pounded  ice.  The  most  abundant  kinds  of  fish  are 
salnMNB,  eod,  herrings,  haddocfca.  turbots,  sole,  skate,  sprats, 
amelta,  lobsters,  erabs,  and  muscles.  With  respect  te 
fresh  water  flsh,  tho  lociiK  and  principal  slnamo  Ol^piy 
abundance  of  pike,  perch,  tnait,  and  eels. 

Cummerrf  and  Maimjartuni  —This  eiimntv  bc;:^^; 
bounded  o;i  the  south  by  the  Frith  of  Tay  and  on  tbr  east 
by  tho  British  ocean,  is  so  favoui  .dily  situated  for  comuHrf* 
that  a  teady  market  iorita  agricultural  and  ■sanufiactaro^ 
produce  can  abfaya  be  aecnrely  rehed  upon,  and  itseipar 
tations  of  linen  fihri.-s,  cattle,  corn,  and  salmoo  are  sulijarfs 
of  national  interest  j  but  aa  an  account  of  the  maaufKtoei 
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ud  nuitune  tnde  duricd  mi  at  ita  pnooipal  toirai  u  given 
undtr  tiM  respective  rt—ripHwi  of  eaeh  [tee  under  DuKOSa. 
ud  tlM  MNiowflf  UMpaiant  article  rebting  toMaatiwe.] 
it  is  ■ttileiant  to  owntioB  bere  only  a  tow  general  Ihota  of 

i-ommeroial  imporUnco.   Thora  are  two  ciMluiii-hou»cs  in 
thu  county,  one  at  Duudeo  and  one  at  Montrose,  wliich  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  port  of  Aberbrotbwick,  ur  lu  ii  i:t  c<^- 
monly  eallad,  Arbroatk  Tba  navigation  of  the  Frith  of  Tay 
is  muck  iaMWnoded  by  a  sand  bar  aaioH  the  aotnUMa  and 
a  great  «rimt  of  shallow  lands,  wbkk  vera  tba  «um  of 
numerous  shipwivoks  until  the  ereetion  of  two  liglrt-houMS 
on  t)io  soul h  east  extremities  of  the  coast,  one  of  which  is 
moveable  to  ailinit  of  adaplaiion  to  the  shifting  of  the  cross 
bar.    About  12  miles  ea<>t  of  the  Tay-raouth,  and  at  about 
the  same  distance  south-eaiit  from  the  port  of  Arbroath,  is 
the  dangerous  reef,  well  known  as  the  Bell  Rook,  a  name 
derived  from  the  fiict  that  the  monks  of  the  antient  abbey 
of  Arbroath,  to  give  timely  warning  to  approaching  vessels, 
l^xod  upon  it  a  Inrije  bell  which  was  nun;  by  tho  motion  of 
the  waves.    At  low  water  of  sprin^-tides  this  reef  is  seen 
extending  '2000  ffeet  by  230,  the  highest  part  being  iibuul  6 
Afet  obove  the  sea-level ;  but  at  high-water  this  part  is  1  i 
feet  bdow  the  sarfiice.    In  oonaaqiiMBiie  of  the  dreadful 
storm  in  1799,  wbra  19  vassda  ««m  VNoked  alon|gr  this 
const,  it  was  determined  to  ereetupon  this  reef  a  light- house 
>iimlai-  to  tliat  nn  tlu;  Kild\stono  vor-k  near  Plymouth.  The 
;iilniu;il)le  e<lilice,  completed  accordingly  by  Mr.  Stevenson, 
in   1  MO,  at  a  cost  of  53,000/.,  in  of  u  circular  form,  1 1.1  feet 
in  height.    The  lower  part,  from  the  base  to  the  height  of 
30  feet,  is  entirely  solia.  The  walls  then  eommenee  7  feet 
in  thickness  sad  diminish  unwards.  Tha  diamrter  at  tlw 
>asei848fbet  The  lantern  is  of  east-iron,  19  fcat  in  dian^ 
!er,  13  (bet  high,  and  roofed  with  copper.    The  keepai^ 
ajmrtracnis,  50  feet  above  the  Imse,  are  naid  to  be  as  dry 
and  comfortable  as  any  bouse  in  Edinbur^'h,  iboufib,  in 
stormy  weather,  the  spray  dasbes  up  to  the  height  of  9U 
feet.    The  shore  on  tlu  'lay  and  th«noa  noarly  to  Alteoath 
is  low  and  aaudv.  Bold  and  preeipitona  loejia  than  avair- 
took  the  aaa  as  nr  as  the  lofty  promontory  of  Red-head.  In 
these  high  rocky  cliAs  are  -20  cicep  and  gloomy  caves  into 
wJiich  the  waves  at  high-wnter  enter  with  resounding 
ei  hnes.    The  shore  of  the  Lunan  Bay  is  low  and  »andy : 
rocks  then  commence  and  terminate  junt  beyond  the  South 
Esk,  ftom  whence  sandy  flats  extend  to  the  tarmlpattonaf 
the  oounty  at  the  mouth  of  the  North  Esk. 

The  total  tonnageof  the  shipping  belonging  totheeounty 
amounted  in  181.3  to  about  92,000  tons,  but  there  has  since 
been  a  very  great  increase.  Seven  or  eight  ships,  each  about 
40U  tons,  are  euiitloycd  in  the  Greenland  wbalu  fishery. 
It)  lt*32  the  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of 
Dundee  alone  was  32,868  tons,  and  the  numb«r  of  seamen 
smployed  about  3500 ;  chielly  in  the  Rig^  Lqndon,  and 
soasting  trade.  a:,d  in  the  whale  fishery.  Ship-building  is 
nrell  executed  at  this  port,  and  at  the  town  of  Montrose, 
jvhich  possesses  at  least  1  OS  vessels,  amounting  to  11,000 
:ons  r^[ister,  and  ein]doyed  in  similar  tradini;.  Arbroath 
amploys  in  the  same  way  about  50  vessels,  each  from 
iO  to  300  tons  burden.  Formerly  this  county  exported 
argo  quantities  of  grain  to  Norway  and  Russia,  but  this 
Icpartment  of  trade  is  now  chiedy  confined  to  London, 
Leith,  and  Glasgow  by  the  Clyde  canal  flrom  the  Forth. 

The  weaving  of  linen,  which  was  the  antient  manulkcture 
>f  Scotland,  as  were  woollen  cloths  of  England,  was  first 
iilruluceKl  by  the  Flemings  whom  the  Scottish  kings  cn- 
;uitragod  to  settle  in  their  towns.  The  coarser  kinds  of  linen 
iabrics,  w  huckabacks,  c«nvaii«,  sheeting,  dowla^  sacking, 
ii.en  ava  manufbctured  in  this  county  to  a  very  large  extent 
or  exportatioiu  Finer  bleached  linens  for  shirting  and 
(hceting,  and  coloured  diread,  are  also  extensively  manufko- 
ured,  especially  at  Dundee.  Mills  for  spinning  tlax  into 
hreud  for  weaving,  moved  by  water  and  by  steam,  are  esta- 
>iishcd  ihrougliiut  the  county;  and  on  the  banks  of 
itroams  a^o  mai\y  large  blcacbing-flelds.  About  eleven 
jiillioH  jilda  of  linen  fkbrics  arc  stamped  annually,  and 
he  greirteat  part  of  this  lane  pfodnee  «f  the  eoun^  is  ex- 
)orted.  lu  weavinc  these  rabnca  men  and  women  nsually 

York  five  days  in  tnc  week,  and  15  hours  a-day.  earning, 
a\  an  average  from  1\,  fx/,  to  'Is.  a  day.  lu  the  «Piu- 
ung-mills  the  time  oT  work  is  5i  days  in  the  week  or  12 
lOurs  ii-day,  and  tlic  wa^us  of  men  are  also  U,  6d.  or  is. 
k*dav.  Women  in  the  mills  earn  8(1.  or  lOdl  a-^^,  and 
iluhUaa  4tf,  and  edL  The  fidlowing  obsamtion  ia  made  har 
ho  Ravarand  toflmr  «f    diaeilptknar  thapaxiih  «f 


nettles,  in  th«  '  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotlnd : 
'  Mill-aninning  and  weaving,  fh)ta  tlto  long  daily  conuta- 
mant,  tne  imperfect  ventilation  of  VMinuneturlnK  honsaa, 
and  the  noxious  flaxen  dust  inhaled  into  the  ninga  hi 

respiratian,  seldom  fail  to  produce  bad  eiTccts  on  the  con- 
stitution. Xl'cy  cause  a  jvalo  emaciated  countenance,  whh 
aslhmatio  and  dropsical  diseases.  At  the  same  time,  by 
blending  together  many  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  a  bud 
«ifl'eet  ts  produced  on  the  morals  of  youth.'  In  addition  to 
the  ahave  bianohaa  «f  ipumlhotuia  miBht  ha  mantioned 
several  hrewerieai  taunavieai  distilleries,  and  vaiiona  other 
establishments  chiefly  for  supplying  the  c^^inmon  articles  of 
domestic  wnsuniption.  Shoes  aro  made  in  large  quantities 
for  exiiurtation. 

The  most  noted  lair  for  horses  and  cattle  is  held  at 
Brechin  in  Jnna.  Ahaut  14  «thor  lairs  are  held  at  the 
difierent  towns  throughont  the  eoun^*  The  plaoea  and 
dates  may  be  found  stated  in  any  ef  the  Scotch  calendars. 

E^  ery  Inwii,  an<l  several  of  the  lurfjcr  v:llay:('s,  lra\e  ^ei  kly 
luaikets  fur  doiiK'siic  provisions  and  utensils,  and  tuf  the 
vari  ius  implements  uf  agriculture  and  lUAQuAtBtUiaa,  (Sea 
desenpttous  of  the  towns  of  the  county.) 

There  are  56  parishes,  each  of  which  is  separately  da- 
scribed  in  tha  *  TSvn  Statistical  Acuount  of  Scotland.'  lha 
follawing  five  towns  are  royal  huri^hs, — Forfkr,  Dundee, 
Montrow,  Abcrbrothwick,  and  Bret  hm.  Tl'.e  coutity  reUirns 
one  nieinber  to  parliament;  one  is  returned  tor  Duiulee, 
and  one  jointly  for  the  burglis  of  Montrose,  Forl'ar,  Brei  hin, 
and  .\berbruihwiek.  The  puptdation  of  the  oouoty  iu  lt>31 
was  ]39,60fi.  The  annual  11111*  of  tha  nal  pioparty  at  th« 
saasa  ttma  traa  Ul*84lA 

AUtfeoft'e*.— Bmy  perish  ia  provided  irith  a  sehool-honae 

and  a  schoolmaster,  who  resides  in  the  same  building,  to 
which  is  attached  a  garden  and  sonu-tniK's  a  ta^Ul  tar  a  cow 
In  Dundee  an  academy  is  estalihsliiil  tur  iuk  Inng  the 
foreign  languages  and  the  mosi  utieful  depailwculs  of 
science ;  and  in  all  the  towns  the  parochial  schodlmaatata 
have  classes  ihc  the  elemenu  of  nnUwaatioi^  manvniaUoni 
geography,  astronomy,  navigation,  and  drawing;  heaito 
the  English,  Latin,  and  French  languages.  The  following 
remarks  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Headriok.  in  s)>eaking  of  the 
schools  of  tills  ctiuiit),  are  worthy  of  trauxuiption ; — *  Tlie 
exlablishmeutof  (laruchial  schools  was  carried  by  our  zealous 
reformerai  who  strenuously  impugned  the  maxim  that 
*'  Ignoraaee  is  the  moUier  of  devoiiou,"  Au  appruach  to* 
wards  public  instruction  was  made  by  tbf  bishoDS  who  eatar 
blished  the  first  Sootoh  universities,  but  their  oo|ject  was  to 
inculcate  the  nonsense  of  Aristotle's  logie,  in  which  the 
clerLrv  mijiht  find  \vlm]]oii-~  to  JiiVud  llifir  tenets  against 
the  attacks  of  heretics.  It  was  our  reformers  wlio  devised 
the  plan  by  which  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  might  be  in- 
structed, liie  parochial  schools  have  diffused  a  taste  for 
learning  among  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  Kvon  the 
meanest  eottagw  thinks  it  a  sacred  duly  to  have  his  cbildra|t 
instructed  in  reading  and  wriling,  and  many  proceed  to  the 
higher  de^Tees  of  edu(  ation.  Our  Scottish  aristocracy  long 
looked  w  ith  a  jealous  eye  on  the  parochial  schools,  and  lure- 
bode  1  I  be  subversion  of  all  order,  and  the  extinction  of  all 
industry,  from  instructing  the  lower  classes  of  society ;  but 
the  fact  has  turned  out  to  be  the  very  lovoiia  of  their  pre- 
dictions ;  for  sinaa  knawledge  haa  haaa  gaiMiaUy  diffiised 
the  people  havehaeeme  moen  mora  orderly  and  inoustrious ; 

agricultural  improvements  have  advance<l  with  uiipnce- 
dented  rapidity;  great  numbers  of  mi^emous  artists  liavo 
been  trained  for  eveif  branch  of  matiufaeluro ;  numerous 
improvements  have  been  made  in  every  species  of  ma- 
chinery ;  well  qualified  persons  have  been  ab«Manl|y  fcund 
fbr  naval  and  militaiy  aervioa;  and  lha  nunwioni  Beolah- 
men  appointed  to  fill  various  oubtio  ofleaa  ia  the  Mngdeai 
owe  their  promotion  to  the  education  ihey  received  at  our 
parochial  schools.'  Lending  libraries  are  numerous,  not 
only  m  ihe  larger  towns,  Munliuse,  but  m  the  villages.  One 
of  those  in  the  parish  of  Crais  contains  600  volumes.  In 
the  same  mmah  a  friendly  aeoiity  of  fishermen  has  a  fUnd 
offtoo/.;  and  aimiiaraodotfaaataeatablished  in  many  other 
parts  of  tha  oonn^.  fletanl  aafbiga*  haaha  aaa  alao  wall 
appreciated  and  banafldaUy  need  ^  tha  laheming  papula- 
tion. 

According  to  the  Parliamentary  Return  of  ISl",  lli-  ro 
were  in  this  county  st  that  time  78  parochial  .schools,  con- 
taining 3a  II  children,  with  a  revenue  of  2430/.;  148  day 
aohoola.  unendowed*  wave  aManded  hi  3904  seholaxa;  and 
rtniiaayi 
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Tb«  poor  ire  reliawid  by  tolaiktuy  doMlittiih  dmreh 
collectionit.  and  interest  arUing  tnuk  fiuidad  lagMNl  be- 
queathed by  chantable  penons. 

Totmt. — Bl  h!i  -  Di  NDKE  the  principal  towns  are  Ajjkr 
BBOTHwiCK,  Brkcbin,  Fortab,  Kirhemuir,  and  Montrose. 

Montrose  is  a  royal  burgh  and  seaport,  having  i^epa- 
ntejuntdictioiu  It  ii  aituaied  at  the  numtb  of  the  South 
Ctk  riwr.  bvtwoea  tb«  large  lake  or  Imm  oPMontraae  aud 
the  sea.  In  antienl  lirnrs  it  was  a  plare  of  considerable 
strength,  t-urrounded  b)  ualls.  The  site  of  the  town  and 
the  adjacent  northern  shore  are  dry  ;iml  .  ih  ly.  One  prin- 
cipal Street,  which  is  wide  and  regular,  exicudit  from  north 
to  awith,  and  is  crossed  by  a««W*l  smaller  streets  and 
hiMK  Maajr  of  tbe  old  houaaa  fwaent  their  gables  to  the 
atnet  u  in  tbe  Flemiili  towns.  Water  i*  well  supplied 
in  pipes  from  the  parish  of  I>un,  three  miles  distant  on  the 
western  ijidu.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  well 
paved  and  cleansed.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  handaonic 
chain  suspension  bridge,  which  was  designed  by  Captaiu 
Brown,  and  cost  above  '20,000/.  A  pontage  u  levied 
aaountimc  to  about  1300^.  a  year.  The  church,  in  the 
middle  oftlw  town,  ia  a  lai^ge  pUin  building  capable  of  con- 
taining 3000  persons.  A  iMeepIe,  200  feet  in  height,  has 
been  newly  erected.  An  epiaeopal  chapel,  and  a  chapel  of 
ease,  are  eiu  h  commodious  and  neat  places  of  worship  ;  the 
same  remark  is  applicable  to  Mewral  Dissenting  chapels. 
There  are  three  banking  (-.luhlishments,  a  ciistoni-houR>,  u 
town-house,  prison,  theatre,  and  post-odice.  The  annual 
revenue  of  the  latter  is  about  SOOOl.  Tbe.-e  are  several 
religious  and  friendly  societieg^  a  laivings'  bank.  •  lunatic 
asylum,  hospital,  infirmary,  uA  dispcn!>ary.  Numerous 
bequests  of  benevolent  persons  form  a  pair's  fim  l. 
amounting  to  IO.jUO/.  Besfdea  this,  some  lar^c  sums  lor 
the  sime  purpose  are  derive<l  from  church  collections,  the 
hospital,  imd  o<-<  asional  donations.  In  a  public  academy 
an  taught  mathematics,  anthinetic,  Latin,  Greek.  French, 
geograpby,  writing,  hiatocy,  &c.  Than  am  two  fitee-aebools, 
one  for  42  boy*  and  S5  giro;  (he  ottier  Ibr  100  aeholars  of 
br>th  soxci.  A  school  e-^tahhshc<l  by  the  trades  teaches 
writing  and  arithmetic  to  ^41)  children;  an  infant  school 
instructs  1 .3tt,  and  /t)  private  schools,  male  and  fcmal<\ 
attended  by  about  7(tU  cliildren.  Thu  total  uuiober  of 
children  is  1634.  Three  public  libran««  are  established, 
one  of  wUlefa  contains  7000  volumes.  Tlw  principal  manu* 
Ikcture  ia  flax-spinning  and  weaving.  Four  flax-mills  in 
the  town,  moved  by  steam  of  129  horse-power,  produce  an- 
nually 854,869  spindles  of  yarn.  Three  other  l<uge  dax- 
mills'on  the  livar  North  Bik,  haloBg  to  th*  town  ana  parish 
of  Montro!ic. 

Tiiere  are  manufactories  for  soap,  candles,  starch,  ropes, 
sails,  and  steam  machinery;  besidea  Ave  breweries,  two  tan- 
works,  a  foundry,  and  a  sloam  fluiUHBtQl.  Ship-building  is 
well  exeeuted.  and  108  v«i$8els  of  1 1,000  tout,  belong  to  tbe 
port.  Tbe  foreign  import  of  flax  in  1834  was  2500  tons,  of 
whale  oil  4U0  tons,  llr  timber  1330  loads.  Tbe  exports 
coastwise  to  London,  Leith,  and  other  ports,  were — 

Barley  ....  23,700  qra. 

Oats  ....  3.350 

Wheat  ....  l,4S0 

nnaandtMaoa  3.460 

Potatoes  ....  114.560  stones. 

Sulmuii  ....  1,5UU  buxtss. 

Cod  ....       »U2  barrels. 

Herrings  .       .       ,        t   -1,970  — 

Tbe  harbour  is  formed  by  a  breastwork  at  the  mouth  of 
the  rivor,  within  which  vessels  of  4UU  tons  can  anohor,  the 
««.tar  baing  jM  last  ia  depth  at  high  tide^  but  no  vaaaels 
enter  the  baan. 

r.iTnc,  slates,  flaifstones,  and  numerous  other  articles  are 
largely  exported.  Kyur  regular  traders  sail  to  London,  and 
two  to  Lc'ith.  There  is  a  weekly  luaiki't  on  Fridaj,  at 
which  corn  i^  sold  by  sample,  aud  all  kinds  of  fiirm  and 
garden  nroduce.  The  population  of  tbe  burgh  in  t831  Was 
12,055.  U^et  800  ■atlon.  but  Uwre  baa  ainre  bean  e  con- 
uderable  incraaae.  Jamrn  Graham,  man|ais  of  Moatroae, 
the  champion  of  the  Covenant,  was  bom  in  the  town  in 
1612.  Andrew  Melville,  the  father  of  the  Scottish  Presby- 
tery, was  educated  here;  and  hero  a  Frenchiuun,  nuu^ed 
Marsilliers,  first  taught  the  Greek  language  in  Scotland, 
in  a  privat*;  school,  in  the  year  1534,  In  cutting  a  new 
<tr9et  through  aa  eminence  caliad  Fort  Hill,  on  which  an 


antiant  eaatle  onea  stood,  a  ttimtnm  ti  hnotta  Wnet  wm 

discovered,  nearly  six  feet  in  thickness. 

Kimemuir  is  an  aniient  burgh  of  barony  aad  market 
town,  situated  five  miles  north-wcsit  of  Forftu-.  on  the  edg» 
of  a  mountain  glen,  overlookioe  the  valley  of  Stiathniate. 
It  consists  of  several  irregular  but  ha.Ddsoiiie  streets,  and 
has  an  elegant  churoh  and  aoiaoopal  chapd,  «ach  with  a 
spire,  a  town-hall,  and  aevenu  other  pitbilie  buildiofs  of 
modern  da'c  A  wr.  klv  market  is  v^r-ll  *!upplied  vt  1th  7: 
visions,  and  uu:uvi uuslv  altendc;!  l.u  i.l:e  |>exi.>» intn  j^j 
farmers  of  the  Gram;)ian  iimuiitaii  s  (  >  >ir  <  ra;i%  l--,  uA 
various  other  brown  linens  aji  inaiiufactured  very  vTMOr 
sively.  Three  or  four  milhuni  uf  yards  are  aniitta&f 
stamped,  and  aerenl  plaah-nuUa  and  other  machuMry  an 
established  on  the  mulet  caUad  tbe  Gaire.  Tbete  w> 
several  schools,  one  of  which  ia  endowed  with  170iM.  The 
population  in  1631  was  5056. 

Cufiar-An^ua,  to  called  111  contradistinctioo  from  Cupai. 
the  cuuiity  town  of  Fife,  is  a  small  neat  market  and  bi,( 
town,  and  a  burgh  of  barony,  on  the  Perth  Ixjundarr  hat 
of  the  county,  about  eight  miles  south-west  of  Forfar.  A 
magnificent  Cistercian  abbey,  founded  here  in  1164.^ 
Malcolm  IV.,  on  the  siteuf  a  Roman  camp  formed  by  .:^n 
cola,  still  exists  in  ruiiis.  Coarse  linen  fabrics  are  Urge!' 
manufi  l uixmI,  There  are  also  t-xtensivu  bleaching-grouQi-, 
a  larj^c-  tiUincrv,  a  well-endow  ed  school,  &c.  PopuJati'm  m 
1&31,'20J'2. 

Anttqmtitt.    Reltgtous  Bmldmei. — Tbe  first  naonast> 
churchei  and  cathedrals  in  this  and  other  counties  in  Scv) 
land  ware  araeted  on  the  aitaa  of  the  religious  aehoola  aad 
cells  of  tbeCaledn  or  Culdees,  that  is,  the  primitive  Cta*. 

tians  who  having  been  banished  beyond  the  Rijman  empire 
m  the  persecutions  of  the  early  emperors,  »<>uj5bi  refugr  u; 
these  mountain  wilds,  where,  011  the  revered  spots  altvsdT 
consecrated  by  the  solemn  rites  of  tbe  Druids,  th^  tau^n: 
the  doctrioea  and  morality  of  the  Christian  gospel  togvtbii 
with  the  sciences,  ao  called*  of  that  period.  Tbetr  name  ii 
generally  supposed  to  be  derivad  Hom  tfie  fiict  of  ttwir  Itrtns 
toselher  in  cells.  When  the  Culdees.  after  a  strug^fle  f->' 
inaependence,  gave  plrice  to  the  episc  opal  .■-ystiiu,  thf  abbey 
and  cathedrals  at  ])ie>ent  still  pariially  blamhni;  up-ji 
(lie  ruins  of  their  school  establishments,  and  m  the  t:a« 
of  David  II.  a  particular  diocese  with  munifici-nt  endow* 
ments  and  revenues  was  conferred  upon  each  of  the  biahop^ 
who  at  first  were  not  locdly  appointed,  but  eicrebed  tbe« 
pastoral  functions  as  itinerants.  A  large  portion  uf  (ia^ 
county  was  included  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrews  and  n 
that  of  Dunkeld.  Brechin  was  the  seat  first  of  the  Culdee*. 
then  of  a  bishopric  of  which  the  revenues  were  of  gr\-at 
amount.  On  the  edse  of  a  deep  nnme  --tands  the  pari  tf 
Brechin  cathedral  w^ich  escaped  the  demoUahing  seal  of 
the  Reformers.  It  is  partly  formed  into  n  commodious  parisb 
ohnteh.  Close  bv,  and  joined  b^  a  passage,  stands  one  of 
the  curious  rouno  towers,  of  wlueh,  though  eo  common  in 
Ireland,  only  one  other  specimen  exists  in  Briia.n,  natnelt, 
at  Abernethey,  in  the  couniy  of  Perth.  Tbe  wholt-  ht^gbi 
is  11*3  (eet,  that  is.  80  feet  to  the  suininit  of  the  cvhndncsl 
column,  and  'i'i  feet  from  thence  to  the  apex  of  an  octaguuai 
spire.  The  diameter  of  the  base  is  lb  feet  including  tbe 
walh^  and  12  feet  at  the  ton.  In  the  contiguity  of  paaaiion 
to  a  church,  in  ibrm  and  dimensiaiu,  and  the  a|ipaB>«iieB 

of  great  age,  it  corresponds  to  those  in  Ireland  on  which  sw 
;  much  curious  erudition  has  been  expended.    Next  in  di^tiitT 
to  the  cathedral  of  Brechin,  but  far  surpai.»int;  U  lu  waiz- 
nificence  and  extent,  was  the  mona^iery  of  Aberbrothwick. 
of  which  the  ruins  stand  OH*  lollv  posiiion  oiwfaokinr  the 
sea.   Although  great  meases  of  tde  building  are  B0»  de> 
ftead  and  fidling,  the  remaining  parts  im  press  eiwry  behoMtf 
with  surprise  and  religious  awe.  Tlie  church  was  cruciform 
•i75  feet  by  67.    The  transeut  ICo  feet  by  27.     A  loftv 
spire  sioo<l  in  the  centre,  and  two  mai;niOceut  towei>  still 
partially  retiiaiii.  A  maatsivc  building  adjoining  is  s\jp[  o»«rd 
to  be  the  baronial  prison.   This  abbey  was  founded  in  1 179 
bv  William  the  Lion,  and  was  dedicated  to  Thomas  I 
MBkat  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  lands  ef  this  coeaty 
once  belonged  to  it,  and  it  served  all  the  purposes  of  mo- 
dem hotels,  in  receiving  every  comer  with  tbe  greatest  hosp- 
lality  and  supplying  all  tbi  r  *  ants — but  without  any  charge 
The  Priory  of  Reslennel,  ot  which  the  remains  are  on  the 
lake  of  this  name,  near  the  town  of  Kortar.  was  a  place  ef 
great  strength  accessible  only  by  a  drawbridge.    Hers  the 
valuable  effecu  and  mcoids  of  the  mouaterf  of  JedbaBk 
were  deposited  for  gmttar  aalbqr.  Haaet  the  tffMm 
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9et  tenet.  The  mag:Hiflc«nt  monastic  church  of  Dun<l<«j  has 
been  elsewheru  tiuticed.  Many  smaller  raonastorics  stood 
in  A'arioiu  other  parts  of  the  county. 

MUitartf  Strucluret.—Ot  the  anlient  viirifu'.l  forts,  which 
occur  ii>  continuous  chailtf  along  the  hcighu  of  the  iiorlhern 
pulsof  ScoUtUld,  them  tre dm*  princiytal  rerniuns  in  thin 
eonttitv.  The  Ihrt,  caUed  the  Cwtlc  of  Fiuhavcn,  is  on  a 
hill  of  the  s;tme  name  in  the  pariah  of  Oathlaw,  ISOU  feot 
abuvu  ihc  sarrounding  country.  It  i»  quadrangular,  476 
fc-ethv83  feet  and  12.')  feet,  and  const rm  ti-d  on  the  edge 
of  an  olcvalcd,  detache<l,  and  jirccipitous  nx-k.  The  remains 
of  another  of  these  forts  is  on  the  summit  of  a  mount  m 
Dmmstimly  Muir,  pariah  of  Mooyfieth.  The  third  la  on 
the  top  of  the  Iaw  of  Dundee,  a  remarkably  high  conical 
hdl  on  he  north  of  that  town.  On  the  remaina  of  thu 
vitrillod  f.irt  are  antient  towers,  rampart*,  and  outworks 
evidently  su]h;i  .i  ldo'l  at  scunc  subsequent  period.  Much  ha» 
been  wrttlen  by  leariiud  and  scientiflc  antiquaries  on  the 
origin  and  use  of  these  remarkoble  structures.  By  some 
tbey  lia%"e  been  believed  to  be  the  effect  of  volcanic  erup- 
tions. Others  contend  that  they  were  the  walls  winch  sur- 
rounded tba  gieal  beacoo  Oiea  aotiently  lighted  on  mown- 
tain  topa  to  Mflim  and  awemble  the  people  against  the  in- 
vading armies  of  their  enemies,  and  that  the  vitrification  of 
these  Tari^  masses  of  stones  was  produced  by  the  continue*! 
action  of  such  (irotligious  flre«i.  But  the  fact  that  these 
thick  walls  are  found  vitrified  on  the  exterior  aii  well  m  on 
their  interior  aide^  and  often  not  in  the  midiUe,  is  one 

Kwf,  besides  mum  othen»  that  the  masoiir|r  was  arti- 
ially  Tedooed  to  a  aoUd  vitriSed  maaa  by  a  fUniaca  heat 
applied  f  r  the  purpose.  The  art  of  squarillp  Btonca  and 
cciuciiiiii^,'  them  With  lime-mortar  appears  to  have  been 
not  known  until  after  the  Roman  invasion.  (Ch!iluier>'s 
Caledonia;  Vttrijied  Fort*  in  the  Eneye.  Brit. :  Ili  adrick's 
Survey.)  Hill  forts  are  the  next  in  atniijiuiy.  Of  these 
thero  are  many  in  this  county.  The  in  ist  iiiii»oriiuit  one  h 
on  the  auamit  of  a  very  steeii  cunu  al  lull  m  the  parish  of 
Heomiiir,  north-west  uf  Brct-hin.  The  area  of  the  fbrtreis 
wlihin  the  walls,  which  are  of  great  thieknees,  iaoral,  134 
yards  by  60.  On  a  simdar  hdl  to  the  east,  !U.'p!irated  from 
this  only  by  a  deep  ravine,  is  anotlicr  of  these  forts  formed 
entirely  of  earth.  Two  miles  suulh-wetst  of  Glamniis,  on 
the  S  illaw  Hills,  there  one  of  a  semicirculaf  form  wuh 
m  wall  :i3i  feet  m  circuit.  27  feet  high,  and  .10  feet  in  thick- 
nesa.  On  the  bills  of  Dumbanow,  Caerbuddo,  and  several 
others,  similar  fbrts  are  partially  remaining.  Ihey  all  eon- 
ttxiii  vestiu'es  of  rude  buildings  formed  of  koas  MlcaWMIted 
stones,  and  are  sutficiently  large  to  have  held  the  inlnbit- 
aiits  of  the  sumnndint;  district  and  their  cattle,  which  in 
times  of  danger  were  driveti  therein.  They  have  eacli  a 
well  or  excavated  basin  for  collecting  rain-water,  and  their 
situation  is  always  on  the  top  of  an  initulated  and  precipitous 
rock,  or  hill  eneireled  with  deep  entienehments.  There 
arc  remains  of  scteral  extensive  RooMtteeapa  which  fbcmed 
a  chain  of  military'  positions  in  a  line  fVoin  the  soath*west 
to  the  north-ea-st  sides  of  the  county,  including  the  town.s 
of  Forfar  and  Urechin.  The  Roman  conquests  were  here 
first  extended  by  Lollius  Urbicus,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninu.s 
Pius,  A.  D.  1 40.  The  encampment  at  Harefauids,  north  of 
Caerbuddo,  Is  replete  with  inner  and  outer  works  of  stone 
andeartb.  and  might  contain  an  umf  of  6«,00l>  men.  Other 
»iinflar  camps  oeear  in  the  pertshea  of  Ferflv,  BcedUn,  and 
Oathlaw ;  the  last  eni  loses  an  area  of  80  acres. 

Of  baronial  castles  erected  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
feudal  system  there  are  several  maifniflcent  gpecimen-  in 
this  county.  At  Broughty  near  Dundee  are  the  remains 
of  a  very  magnificent  castle  consisting  of  several  massive 
towen  uid  walls,  standing  on  a  rock  which  jute  into  the 
water  of  the  FHth.  The  vaults  of  this  castle  are  used  for 
depositing  the  ice  with  which  the  salmon  is  packed  fbr  the 
London  market  On  the  shore  of  Lunan  Bay  are  the  ruins 
of  Red  Ca-stle,  so  called  firom  being  built  of  red  sandstone. 
A  large  tttiuare  tower  and  parts  of  extensive  outwtn-ks  are 
still  standing.  There  are  also  remains  of  the  Castle  of 
Finhaven,  a  lofty  quadrangular  tower  and  parts  of  ex- 
lensiv!  furtificatioiis.  Edzcl  Castle,  the  Castle  of  In- 
vermark.  KeUf  Castle,  the  CasUe  of  AJfleok,  and  several 
others  present  similar  remains.  Bsaides  these  there  are 
numerous  vostipcs  of  less  important  baronial  structurch, 
consisting  often  oC  a  sint;le  lower,  now  inhabited  by  -loine 
poor  fanner  or  day-labou) i  r  A^l  these  buildings  indicate 
the  threat  ferocity  of  antient  manners.  Xbo  lower  rooms  are 
vaulted  wub  stone  and  Uf^rtiA  only  tynifov  1iM|>-Iki1h 
P.  C  No.  Ml. 


small  recesaes  w  the  maastve  waUa  served  for  dormitanos» 
every  entra&ee  Was  aecoted  wiA  doers  and  bam  of  prodi* 


i;ious  subsunce.  and  on  the  outer  walls  of  some  me 

Sikes  on  which  the  baron  hanged  bis  prisoners,  as  at  the 
istle  of  Finhaven. 

Two  miles  north-«at^t  of  Forfar  is  a  Druidical  circle 
cotaposed  of  stones  12  feet  in  height  and  10  m  breadth 
Monumental  stones  with  curious  sculptures,  and  cairns  oon- 
taining  coffins  and  urns,  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  OOBnty, 
Near  Cupar  Angus  is  Kiiw  Axthnr'a  stons  or  nonnraent, 
conneetea  with  a  cairn  whien  istradhionaHy  said  to  contain 
the  bones  of  this  legemlary  jirince.  Gl.mimis  and  Dunsin- 
ane  in  the  neif>hbourhood  aro  places  of  great  interest,  as 
inentione<l  in  Shakspesre's  tiBgsdy  "of  *  Maebstli,*  wlisn 
the  hero  savs — 

■  bV  Sinel'*  deatlt  I  knew  I'm  Tbaav  otOUmmit' 

Here  the  usurper  made  his  last  stand  against  his  pursuers, 
Macduff  and  young  Seward,  who  came  to  restore  Malcolm 
Canmore  to  the  throne.  Ou  the  btU  uf  Dunsinane  wab  the 
ceatle  of  Macbeth,  from  which  he  sallied  when,  in  the  wmds 
of  the  poet,  he  exshdmed,— 

•  I  «llt  nnt  yvH 
To  kin  thft  KTOund  befare  youun  Maloalin't  flgcl^ 
Thuosh  IlirBain  wood  \»  come  U>  Duuttnajie, 
Aud  thote  oppowd  b«  of  oo  woman  born," 

 '  Lay  im,  MacdulT! 

And  danB«d  Ix  be  wIm  Snt  eriM  "  Hold,  coough  t'" 

Two  mounds  of  earth,  called  Duff's  Know  and  Bellie 
Duff,  contain,  it  is  said,  the  remains  of  Macduff  and  of  his 
antagonist  Macbeth.  AtGlammis  is  a  large  erect  monu 
mental  stone  oommemomtiDg  by  meaaa  oif  emblematical 
sculptures  the  assassination  of  Xing  Makofan  U.»  whose 
munlerers  were  drowned  in  escaping  in  the  night  across 
the  frozen  loch  of  Forfar.  Many  curious  specimens  of 
Caledonian,  Druidical,  Scandinavian,  Roman,  and  monastic 
aiUiiiuilieii  have  been  discovered  in  thi;*  cwunty,  as  stone- 
cotlins  and  urns  in  sepulchral  calms,  battle-axes  and  other 
weapons,  sculptured  stones,  coins,  &c.  In  a  tumuliu  Ojpened 
in  the  parish  of  Logic  Pert  stone-coffins  were  HbmM  eon- 
taining  n'uman  akelstoos  of  ijigantie  dimensions.  On  some 
of  the  uncultivated  Qrampian  moors  are  vestiges  of  the 
antient  Caledonian  dwolh'ni^.s,  consisting  of  hirgeaiabslMMS 
planted  together  in  a  circle  w  ithoul  cement. 

}Ii»UJ!ci(i/' Proprietors.  — 0{  these  there  arc  al  ul  seventy, 
many  of  which  are  distinguished  for  architectural  luagniti- 
cence  and  picturesque  beauty  of  situation.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  the  more  important:— Olammis  Caatle^  the 
residenoe  ef  the  earls  of  Strathmote,  Is  a  venerable  eastel- 
lated  mansion,  about  a  mile  from  this  village.  In  the  time 
of  Charles  II.  it  was  a  large  quadrangular  mass  of  buildings, 
with  lofty  lowers  and  gateways  ojtening  beneath  them  into 
two  .spacious  courts.  Much  of  the  original  structure 
remains,  and  great  additions  were  made  of  wings  and  turrets 
under  the  direction  of  Inigo  Jones.  The  room  is  still 
shown  in  which  King  Malcolm  II.  was  murdered  in  1034. 
Brechin  Castle,  the  spacious  mansion  of  the  Hon.  W 
Ifaule,  was  antiently  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  stood 
a  siege  by  Edward  III.  -i  I'^u.l,  daring  three  veeks. 
Many  additions  to  the  old  buildings  were  made  by  the  earl 
of  Paiirnure  in  I  7 1 1 . 

Paumurc  Hall,  10  miles  north-east  of  Dundee,  belon^ng 
to  the  nobleman  of  this  name,  is  a  largo  antient  adiAeebCon* 
taming  a  fine  ooUaotinn  of  paintinp.  It  is  SttRWoMlad  by 
an  extenshe  park  and  stately  phmtatiens.  <>aigle  Hell,  two 

triili  -  I  ist  from  Dundee,  is  a  hatidsome  mansion,  beautifully 
i:  ijimu  nted  by  tastefully  disposed  plantations.  Kiunaird 
C  a  Ji  ,  near  Brechin,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  modern 
hou:>cs  in  the  county.  It  is  castellated,  and  from  its 
turrets  are  seen  a  circuit  of  beautiful  plantations  and 
Dleasure<grottnd8,  and  much  distant  and  delightful  scenery. 
Nttmenna  other  mansions  «f  the  noMlity  and  gentry  might 
be  noticed;  but  for  descriptions  of  them,  as  vreil  as  of  many 
objects  of  antiquarian  interest,  which  are  only  brietiy 
named  in  the  present  article,  referonee  iHMt  be  made  to 
some  of  the  w  orks  enumerated  below.  * 

(Chalmers R  Caledonia;  the  Rev.  Robert  Edwards's ZV- 
ncnptiun  of  Angw,  1678— 17!)  1;  BeauHet  t^'SeoHam^ 
Vol,  iv.  p.  34i— 37  j ;  Grose's  Antitfuitiet  of  Sa)tlaiid; 
Chamben's  Picture  qf  Scotland,  vol.  ii. ;  Oeographical  and 
StatfHiealDeieriptionqf  Scotland,  by  Dr.  Playfair,  p.  42l— 
l■^  Ainslie's  Aliip  of  Angut,  in  4  sheets,  1794;  Col. 
Imne  s  Srclion  of  the  Grainpiam ;  Rev.  W.  Hea/lrick's 
AgrtctUtwal  Sun^ey  of  Forfar ;  Neir  Statitticai  Account 
(J  Scotland;  MaoCuUoch's  Stattttiet;  I^Hamentary 
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FORFEITURE,  the  puoniuitant  bjr  bit  of  tMidi»  w- 

Utea,  righu,  offices,  or  per»onal  elbota,  >iu«nd  by  Uw  to 
sertam  Crimea.  :tn(l  also  to  >.xrtaui  iUmil  aoU  Or  Mgllgiance 

sn  the  holder  of  Ictruls  or  offices. 

In  criminal  ca^cs  forfeiture  is  ilireefoM:  1.  Of  real 
estates  ah!>oluteiy.  as  for  bi^  treason ;  if  freehold,  to  the 
king:  if  cupyboUL  to  tte  lord.  S.  Of  the  profits  of  the  real 
Mtatik  if  mAxHOt  to  Ibe  cnwn  Atuixa  tb»  lib  of  the 
oiRmaer.  and  k  jtm  ami  •  iby  atlarmm,  in  the  «■■»  of 
jh  U)  ;ri  j^on  nr  nitin^jr:  [FELO^nr];  after  which  the  land 
esctK'aia.  to  Uic  iuid  [Kschkat];  if  it  is  popyhuld,  il  hi  nt 
once  furfuiled  to  thi-  lord.  Of  goods  and  chattels,  it) 
felontvs  of  all  sorts.  Some  other  cases  of  forfeiture  of 
lands  or  goods,  or  both,  are  established  by  diiRnmil  ttatutes. 
oa  th»  atattttw  of  Bremunirc.  &c. 

Lands  wo  fbrnited  u[  oa  attainder,  tnd  not  before 
[ArrAirmiR]:  goods  and  chattels,  upon  oonvietion.  The 
forfeiture  of  lands  has  relation  to  the  time  of  the  offenoo 
committed;  the  forfeiture  of  goois  and  chattels  lias  not, 
and  those  onlv  arc  forfi'lii  d  whirh  the  ollendcr  has  at  the 
,  time  of  his  con\  ictioii.  A  Ir'ina  /iV/'' iilieuuiioii  of  his  go,>ds 
and  chattels  made  by  a  felon  or  traitor  between  the  com- 
mission of  the  offence  and  his  conviction,  is  therofon  valid. 

PorMturtb  in  eivil  oaies»  lakes  place  where  a  tenant  of  a 
limtted,  or,  «s  ft  it  ealled.  t  ptrtieuler  eitate,  irnints  a  larger 
estate  than  his  own,  (u-ii  where  a  tenant  for  life  or  years  as 
suines  to  ennvev  the  fee-siniplo.  So,  if  a  copyholder  com- 
niin  waste,  or  refusC'^  to  do  suit  of  court,  or  a  lei-iiet;  im- 
pugns the  title  of  his  lessor;  for  in  all  these  cases  there  is 
A  renunciation  of  the  connexion  and  dependence,  which 
coDsUtnto  the  tenure,  end  which  are  an  implied  condition 
•nnexed  to  every  liioilad  latnte. 

ForiUture  may  also  be  the  eaMequenee  of  the  breach  of 
express  conditions  or  corenants  netveen  landlord  and 
tenant,  or  persons  connected  in  tenure;  but  in  cases  of 
fbrfeiture  where  compensation  fan  be  made  for  the  breach 
of  the  condition,  a  court  of  equity  will  compel  the,  party  en- 
titled to  the  forfeiture  to  ai^ept' compensation.  The  hght 
1»  take  nivaiitage  of  a  forfeitnre  may  also  be  waived  by  any 
■et  rfthe  yerton  entiilad  whhdi  HMogniMs  the  continuance 
of  the  title  in  the  portiealer  tettimey,  as,  ibr  iniluice,  the 
receipt  of  rent  by  a  landlord  in  respect  of  a  time  subeequent 
to  the  act  by  whieh  the  forfeiture  is  incurred. 

Lands  may  also  bo  forfeited  by  nltti::' i  '■•■n;  rary  to  law, 
08  byaUenatkm  in  mortmain  without  licence,  ur  to  an  alien: 
in  the  former  instance,  if  the  immediate  lord  of  the  fee.  or 
the  lord  tnraitount,  neglect  to  enter,  the  kins  may ;  and 
la  ^  letfer,  thoogb  the  eonTMuee  b  olbetwu,  yet  as  an 
alien  cannot  hold  lands  the  faoff  my  «ttter.  Upon  oAoe 
found.    [OpricK  Fotmo.] 

CMIoes  ar.'  ti)  r^ite<l  by  the  ncg:lect  or  misbehaviour  of 
the  holders;  and  the  n^ht  to  the  next  presentation  to 
ecclesiastical  benefices  is  forfeited  by  simony  and  by 
lapse.  Simony  » the  corrupt  preoentation  of  any  one  to  an 
eoelosiastienl  boilBflee  for  money,  gift,  or  reward.'  Lapoe  i» 
wherethefniiM  liMleeletoprMmt  toebeneflQewHhin  six 
months  afwr  ft  hee  Moonie  veeant,  in  which  ceie  the  riglit 

tfj  ]  71'  -  lit  accrues  to  the  ordinary  ;  by  neglect  of  the  ordi- 
nary tor  the  same  spact«  of  time,  to  the  metropolitan  :  and  bv 
thtf  like  neiilect  of  the  metropolitan,  to  the  kini^.  [Bk?«k7u:k.] 

FORFIUU'LID/E.  a  family  of  inoecta  belonging  to  the 
order  Orthoptera.  and,  acoofdinf  to  MOe  mthofs,  cwisti- 
tuting  the  order  Dermeptavk 

To  diit  thnifly  belonc  the  Toriotu  opeeMe  af  eainr^p. 
They  are  distrngiiisbed  Rt>m  th^  orthopterous  insecL*;  (ex- 
cepting the  Blatt«  and  the  Mantis  tribe,  which,  with  the 
ForfieullB,  constitute  Lntreille's  fiimily  C«r»'>r  J  ]  1\  having 
the  pos tenor  legs  formed  for  running:  their  N«-in;i,'9.  when 
folded,  are  olmoat  always  disposed  horieontally  on  the  body : 
the  Armeies  have  no  corneous  ovipositor;  both  sexes 
Iwiiaier  are  fbrnisbed  with  two  corneous  forcep-like  ap- 
pendages at  the  hinder  extraarity  of  the  bod|y :  the  antennsB 
are  slender,  filiform,  inserlad  oefbra  the  eyee.  end  vary 
considerably  as  to  the  number  of  their  joints :  the  thorax 
is  penerelly  of  a  rounded  form,  and  but  slightly  convex. 

The  family  Forflculidjf  w  divi<lod  by  Dr.  I>  ;ich  inf^ 
three  gemm,  the  principal  cbaracters  of  which  are  taken 
Urom  the  number  or  joint*  to  theantennm.  Tins  first  genns, 
that  totriiieh  ha  mtrietad  the  name  ot  Fvir/Umta,  i*  dio- 
thigahihed  by  baring  fcnrtoen  iointa  to  the  antanam.  In 
the  next  i^nus  {Laiidoura}  the  antenns  have  thirty 
Iointa;  and  in  tb«  lost,  the  genus  X«Mi,  the  antenn»  ore 
tarelvejointe& 


To  tlM  Jlmt  of  these  gene»bdoiig»«vreaaMii«w«Hjf 

(Fbrfindamiriadafia,  Lmn.),  an  inteet  too  mXt  known  to 

require  a  description. 

Karwigs  appear  to  prefer  damp  situation*,  stp  f  uiu' 
under  stone.s,  and  under  the  barii  of  trec>.  frequet.'.h  m 
great  abundance.  11^  are  aUo  found  in  flowers,  which 
thcv  destroy  by  eating  the  leaves,  &e. 

A  remarkable  Ihct  eonaected  with  the  habtti  of  the  cw- 
wig  is,  that  the  ibmaleafta  upon  her  eggs  in  the  manner  of 

the  hen  ;  and  the  young  (w  hich  re.sernble  tin-  p.ircnl,  ex- 
cept in  being  of  a  paler  colour  and  having  neitiier  wmgs 
nor  elytra),  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  eraep  under  the 
bvlly  of  tliti  mother  for  protection. 

Tne  wings  of  the  earwig  are  tran»porent,  of  large  stxe. 
and  when  exjjianded  are  shaded  like  a  fan :  the  principal 
nenruree  tadwto  from  one  point  near  the  an  tenor  nuuipn. 
These  organs,  when  not  in  use,  ale  folded  beneath  two 
small  homy  wing-cases ;  and  henee  to  the  common  ob- 
server the  annual  appears  winglesi. 

Thf  male  and  female  coniiuon  earwig  differ  considerably 
in  their  anal  forceps.,  those  of  the  female  being  lc«*  cur»«il 
and  destitute  of  a  tooth-like  process  which  iii  observed  t/O 
the  inner  side  at  the  beee  of  the  Ibrccps  of  the  malv. 

There  is  in  this  countiy  another  apecies  of  earwig,  almost 
equally  common  with  that  ve  have  juit  notii^  bnr  whiHi 
is  of  a  much  smaller  si^e.  It  is  f-^und  about  hot  Led-  a;i'I 
duiighiUii,  and  differs  from  the  common  earwig  somewhat 
in  its  habits  as  well  aa  in  ito  atlti«tai«L  This  behniBl  to 
the  genus  Labia. 

One  species  of  the  genoa  Labidonm  u  also  found  in 
England,  but  is  of  rare  oecurren'ce.  It  it  of  a  much  laija 
size  than  the  common  earwig. 

FORGERY  is  the  false  making,  cotintei-fcitin;?.  alter- 
ing, or  uttering  any  instrument  or  writing'  wicii  a  frau<lulent 
intent,  whereby  another  may  be  ilcfr.iuded.  The  ufTencc  ;* 
cumplcte  by  ihe  making  the  forged  inMruiiieiil  with  a  frau- 
dulent intent  tliough  it  be  not  published  or  uttered,  and 
the  publishing  or  uttering  of  the  instrument,  knowing  it  to 
be  lbrg«d,  is  punished  in  the  aaam  maaner  as  tba  mafcii^ 
or  eooater&itiug. 

It  b  by  no  means  neeeaiary  to  bring  the  offence  within 
the  legal  meaning  of  the  term  forgery,  that  the  name  of  anv 
person  should  bee^junleri'eiteil,  iliough  ihi.s  is  ihe  most  com- 
mon mode  in  which  the  crime  is  committed ;  thus  a  roan 
IS  guilty  of  forgery  who  tintcdafcs  a  di  f  d  for  the  |)urp«Me 
of  defl^udin^  other  parties,  though  he  si^^iis  his  u»n  name 
to  the  instrument ;  end  the  offence  is  equally  eomplete,  it 
a  man  being  instructed  to  make  the  will  of  anoAor,  uisertK 
provisions  of  his  own  authority.  la  trath  the  offaniee  ogo- 
sists  in  the  fraud  and  deceit. . 

At  common  law  tiie  crime  of  rorjrer\  w  tmlv  a  rni-de- 
meanour,  but  as  the  cuniiuerce  of  the  country  incre«5<'ci 
and  paner  credit  became  proportionally  extended,  roanv 
severe  laws  were  enacted,  which  in  most  easaa  asade  the 
offence  a  capital  fclony. 

The  extreme  sererity  of  these  laws  tended  to  defeat  their 
objcet,  and  parties  very  frequently  chose  rather  quietlt  ii. 
sustain  the  los.s  inflicted  upon  them  h\  the  commission  of 
the  offence,  than  by  a  prosecution  to  subject  the  offfnd«r 
to  the  lo>s  of  life.  This  feeling,  and  the  diffusion  of  the 
truth,  that  the  object  of  all  laws  is  to  prevent  crime  and 
not  merely  to  punish,  has  caused  sucoeiv^ivu  mitigntiaaa  ia 
the  laws  lelattae  to  foigery.  and  now  by  the  stotiito  II 
Geo.  IV.  and  1  W.  IV.  c.  «8f  «  and  3  W:  IV.  e.  39,  and 

1  Vict.  c.  84,  the  punishment  of  death  is  .ibolisht  d  in  txi^ 
offot^jery,  and  a  punishment  varying  between  Lransj  urta- 
tinn  for  life  and  imfi:  :-i  in  ni- m  for  two  years,  is  sub-t.tu'i^ 
(1.  Hawk,  P.  C. ;  Russell  on  Crime ;  Deacon's  Crtmtnai 
Liitr.) 

FORK  (Anglo-Saxon  /ore;  the  sane  aa  tha  lAtis 
/urea),  on  fautrument  divided  at  the  end  into  two  or  bmi* 
pronge  iMriiarimiS'iMes,  especially  flir  the  table.  Addctoo 
speekaef  a  thundetbolt  with  three  furki.  It  is  roric umcs 
used  for  an  arrow,  and  in  old  Bnglish  for  a  gallow*  <* 
pibbet,  Butler,  in  hi*  *  Remains,'  ii.  J  95,  says.  'Thev  had 
run  through  all  punishments,  and  just  'scaped  the  Jork  ' 

The  agricultural,  or  dung-fork,  and  a  laign  fork  for  the 
flesh-pot,  ware  the  oi^y  inpleBaMi  ef  tUi  naase  appa 
rantly  hi  uae  aaiong  our  aarly  aaeestofa.  Ihe  first  m<^c- 
tfon  of  teble  or  eatrmr  ftrka  s  found  in  the  •  Chromcon 
Placentinum'of  .lohn  dc  Mussis  (Muraiori,  vol.  xvi.  p.  3^41, 
a  wnter  of  the  early  part  of  t^  fifteenth  century,  vba 
vhon  speaking  of  the  Ittxttties  of  the  peofle  aTPteeam 
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reifutlv  Miti  jfiucud,  says,  '  ttiuy  use  cups,  and  !^)ooii.s  auu 
HtlU /'-A*  -  f  silver' (' et  utuntur  taciis,  cugiariis,  et  /or- 
cellu  ar^c  lu  i ' ) .  Coryate,  in  hi*  *  Crudities.'  «d  a.  1 6  U ,  p.  9U, 
announce*  Itunsulf  as  the  peiaonwho  {ntroduced  tlm  Italian 
fiuhion  into  Biudand.  He  mjw,  *  Hm  I  will  meation  a 
thing  that  might  Mvt  been  spoken  of  bafbnt,  in  diacoana  of 
the  first  Italian  town.  I  observed  a  eustum  in  all  those  Ita- 
lian eities  and  towns  through  the  which  I  passed,  that  is  not 
used  in  any  other  country  that  I  saw  in  ray  traTel^  neither 
io  1  think  that  any  olher  nation  of  Christendom  doth  use 
t,  but  only  Italy.  The  Italian,  and  also  most  strangers 
that  are  commorant  in  Italy,  do  always  at  th«ir  meals  use 
a  little  ft>rk  when  they  cut  their  meat.  Toe  w1iil«  with 
their  Imifa^  which  they  hold  in  on  Imd,  dMgjreuttbe  nMt 
out  of  the  dish,  they  ftsten  their  ibrir,  which  they  hold 
m  tlieir  other  h.i  irl  upon  the  same  dish,  so  that  \vh;il- 
siitVLT  ho  be  ihit,  aitiing  in  the  com  pan  y  of  any  others  at 
mm],  should  uiiadvise<lly  touch  the  Ai»h  of  meat  witti  his 
finjpirs  from  which  all  at  the  table  do  cut,  he  will  give 
aewiun  of  offence  unto  the  company,  as  having  trans- 
grcMed  the  laws  of  good  inauMn»  inaomuoh  that  lor  his 
he  shall  b«  at  th«  laait  braw4iflatan,  if  not  repre-  j 
luiulcd  in  word--.  This  form  of  feeding,  T  understand,  is 
■:'':ierully  used  in  all  plapos  of  Italy,  their  forks  beiiij,',  for 
Ihi:  :ni»st  ]iart,  m;ide  uf  ii  ii  r  -  tool,  and  some  of  siIm  i,  hi;' 
those  are  u»ed  only  by  ^<!)itit^'mt.'n.  The  reason  of  this  their 
eurio&ity  is,  because  uio  Italian  rannot  by  any  means 
eiidure  to  have  hii  diah  touebed  with  Angers,  seeing  all 
men's  fingers  are  not  alilw  claan.  Hereupon  I  myi>elf 
iltuught  good  to  imitate  the  Italian  fiuhion  by  this  forked 
rutting  of  meat,  not  only  while  I  was  in  Italy,  but  also  in 
Ctennany,  and  oftentimes  in  England  sinci- 1  (.-imo  home: 
beJis;  once  equipped  fur  that  frequent  using  of  my  fork,  by 
3  ri<rtain  learned  gentleman,  a  familiar  friend  of  mine,  one 
M.  Laurence  Wbitakec  who,  in  bis  merry  humour,  doubted 
not  to  call  me  at  table  furcifer,  only  for  using  a  fork  at 
feeding,  but  fur  no  other  cause.'  Qnyale's  testimony  is 
fon firmed  by  Fynes  Moriaon,  in  his  *  Itinerary,'  P.  i.  p.  208, 
S)l-,  1017,  wliu,  speaking  of  his  bargain  with  the  patron  of 
the  vessel  which  conveyed  him  from  Venice  to  Conhtan- 
linople,  saj's,  '  he  ga\  e  us  good  diet,  scrvini^  cai  h  man  with 
his  knife,  a  apoon,  and  a  rorlu*  (See  also  Ben  Jonaon's 
ntDhtUitanjMte,  aat  ▼.ao.  3 ;  and  hit  Valpimt,  aet  ir. 
se.10 

Sven  when  Heylin  published  hi9*Co«moeraphy,'  in  1G52. 

forli'4  fur  the  table  wero  still  a  novelty  (see  hi*  third  book) ; 
wlitri',  having  spoken  of  the  ivory  stickj«  used  by  the 
Chinese,  he  adds.  '  the  use  of  silver  forks  with  US  by  some 
•f  our  spruce  gallants  taken  up  of  late,  came  from  hence 
into  Italy,  and  fnnn  thL-nce  into  England.' 

FORU>.  LBGAZIONE  DI,  a  provioM  of  the  papal 
(tate,  b  bmmdad  on  the  north  by  the  provinee  of  Havenna, 
•m  the  west  by  Tuscany,  on  the  soutn  Vv  the  province  of 
Pesaro  ed  Urbino,  and  on  the  eaat  ij  ,  Uiti  Atiriatic.  Its 
area  is  reckoned  at  12^2  -quare  miles,  with  a  |>opulalion  of 
IsS.OOO  inhabitants,  distributed  in  8  towns,  32  terre  having 
a  rommunal  council,  and  404  villages  or  hamlets.  (Calin- 
drii  Nejaebaiu^  The  piovinoe  ia  watered  tj  the  Rabbi. 
Raoco,  Savio,  naraediia,  and  other  riven  wfaicb  have  their 
•oureei^  in  tho  Tuscan  Apennines  and  empty  them-Hclvea 
into  the  Adriatic.  The  country  is  in  part  hilly,  being 
ocfiijiiid  by  ulTiiets  from  the  Aiiemiine  chain,  which  extend 
lowanis  the  Adriatic;  tho  climate  n  healthier  than  thai  of 
the  neighbouring  flats  of  Ravenna.  The  principal  produc- 
tions are  com,  on,  wine,  flax,  hemp,  firuits,  and  silk.  There 
•re  manufactories  of  silk,  linen,  and  oil-ciuth,  and  refiueries 
of  nilpbur,  which  k  found  in  tho  province.  The  chief 
tevns  an — 1.  Forll,  the  antient  Forum  Livii,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  built  uf\er  tile  victory  of  tho  Metaui  us,  aud 
to  have  taken  its  name  from  M.  Livius  Salinator,  one  of 
the  two  c<jnsuls  who  defeated  Ha-sdnibal.  The  present 
town  is  well  built:  the  streets  arc  lined  with  arcaoes.  It 
has  a  fine  square,  several  handsome  oalujces  and  churches 
with  paintings  by  Carlo  Haxatti,  Ouioo^  Guerainok  Cigiiani. 
and  other  masters,  a  Lyceum,  and  fine  publiewalki.  Fotlt 

a  bi^hoj)''^  see  anil  the  residence  of  tho  leKUtit.  Tlio 
l>oi>ulaliuli  of  Forli  i-.  11, 700.  Coseiia,  a  pretty  town  iti 
a  fertile  Cuuulry  near  the  foot  of  the  ApeniiiiH-s,  watered 
by  the  river  Savio,  over  which  is  a  fine  bridge,  han  a  band- 
mav  town-house  on  the  market-place,  which  is  adorned 
b>  a  ctdu^al  atatue  of  Pine  VII.  (Gfaianmonti),  who,  as  well 

his  predMeNor,  Phia  VI..  wm  a  natlm  of.  this  town. 
Cmena  ia»bjfllMp%aeibh«aeollegelbr  dieriau  itudeatib 


a;ul  a  \iiluahle  public  library,  collected  by  the  Malatest^ 
I  who  were  lords  of  Romagna  in  the  Middle  Ages,  ii  is  rich 
in  M8S.,  among  which  is  a  curious  work  of  6i.  Isidorus, 
bishop  of  Seville  in  the  soveiitli  century,  eaiitlcd  •  Etymo- 
logiaa,^  which  it  a  kind  of  cyelopsedia.  (Val^ry,  |^ 
ag«t  Littirairtt  tm  IbUie.)  The  popuUtion  ef  Oaaena  u 
9500.  On  a  hill  outside  of  the  town  ia  the  Benedictine 
convent  of  La  Madonna  del  Monte,  the  work  of  Bramante. 
3.  Half  wuv  between  Forll  and  Cesena  is  tlie  little  town  of 
FtM-limpopoii.  the  antient  Forum  Popilii,  with  a  collegiate 
church,  a  castle  built  by  Ce^aro  Borgia,  and  about  2000 
inhabitants.  4.  Savignano,  on  the  road  fhnn  CoMna  to 
Rimini,  near  the  sits  of  the  antient  Compitum,  hat  ioaM 
good  boiUUnci  and  about  SOOO  inhabitaiiu.  Near  Savig- 
nano Howe  a  small  rWer,  eafled  Ttnmicino,  which  is  now 
generaltv  believeil  to  be  the  nr,ltcnt  Rubiccn  :  it  join^. 
below  Ka\  ii^'n.'.ii' I,  another  stream,  called  Pisaleiiu,  which 
(lows  neart-r  Id  Ccsimu,  ^if'u  r  which  the  united  stream  enters 
the  Adriatic.  A  Roman  bridge  is  thrown  across  the  Fiiimi* 
eino.  Near  it,  on  a  pillar,  is  an  apocryphal  inscriptioili, 
(which  baa  been  Diatakion  by  aonw  fin  an  antimit  one,) 
oontaining  the  sonatfts  eonsaltum,  whieh  Anhade,  nnder  the 
heaviest  penalties,  any  commander  to  cross  the  Rubicon 
in  arms.  i.  Rimini,  the  Roman  Ariminum,  a  consider- 
able tow  iL  with  13,450  inhabitants,  situated  near  tho  mouth 
of  the  river  Marecchia,  whieh  is  crossed  by  n  handsome 
marble  bridge  of  five  arches  aixl  220  feet  lung,  he^nin  under 
Augustus  and  fluiabed  under  Tiberiaa»  and  eUU  in  tmv 
good  preservation.  The  oea  having  ne»9ed  all  along  thn 
coast,  the  antient  harbour  of  Ariminum  is  now  choked  up 
with  sand;  but  there  is  a  small  harbour  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Marecchia  which  admits  vessels  jt  l  .f-it  burden,  by 
which  Rimini  carries  on  »umo  trade  by  sea.  At  the  easteni 
entrance  of  the  town,  on  the  road  to  Rome,  is  a  fine 
triumphal  areb,  raised  to  Au^|ttatug  [AaiGa»  Tuoiipbal], 
of  which  an  eUhorate  deMription  hat  been  reoently  pub- 
lished— lUustraxione  delP  Arro  di  Auffittto,  con  otto  Tavoh 
di  Rome,  by  tho  Enifineer  Bi  ighenit ;  Rnniiii,  1 825.  There 
are  also  some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  besides  inicri]i- 
tions  and  other  iimrbles  found  on  the  site  uf  the  auiient 
harbour.  Rimini,  with  its  Roman  monuments,  appeam  a 
fit  entrance  mto  the  limits  of  the  classical  part  of  Italy. 
Among  the  modern  buildin^^s  is  the  chtuvh  of  St.  Franctt, 
which  Leon  Battista  Alberti  raised  bv  order  of  the  Mala- 
testi,  lords  of  Rimini,  and  which  is  anorncd  vith  the  mau- 
solea  of  that  distinguished  family  of  the  M  iddle  Ages ;  and 
the  fortress,  which  was  also  erected  by  the  Malatesti.  Ri 
mini  has  a  |;i  od  library  of  30,oou  volumes,  founded  in  1617 
by  the  advocate  Alessandro  Gambulunga,  and  whieh  oon- 
tainiMSB.  chiefly  concerning  the  history  of  the  town,  and 
a  muaenn  of  antifu&tiei  and  a  ooUaiEe  or  Lyoenin.  6.  Sar- 
aina.  at  the  Ibot  of  the  Ajiennines,  south-west  of  Rimini, 
an  antient  city  of  the  Umbri,  and  Tie  b  rtholace  of  Plautus, 
is  now  a  decayed  town  surrounded  by  wails,  with  only  3'2i 
inhahitants.  7.  Cosenatico,  on  the  sea  coast,  north  east  of 
Co««na,  in  a  plain  abounding  with  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and 
hemp,  has  4440  inhabiUinti,  including  its  territory. 

The  province  of  Forll  is  one  of  the  finest  and  rioheat  ir. 
tlie  papal  stote ;  and  the  road  flwm  Rimini  to  Bologna  b 
one  of  the  pleasantest  in  Italy,  leading  through  a  sun  essiur. 
of  neat,  considerable,  and  cheerfUl-looking  towns,  in  a  fine 
well  cultivated  country,  with  a  landscape  he^tened  b/a 
constant  view  of  the  Apennines  of  Tuscany. 

FORM.  E%-erything  that  exists  may  collectively  be 
termed  the  '  something,'  in  opposition  to  the  '  nothing. 
This  '  something '  divides  itself  into  flnir  great  divisions 
namely  things*  ideas,  forms,  and  appearances.  Form  is  tht 
manner  ana  mode  in  wbicb  a  thmg  is  presented  to  oui 
conceptions.  Things  are  of  two  descriptions:  immaterial 
as  faculties  and  intellect ;  and  material,  a."*  matter  ant 
bodies.  Th  fortu-i  of  the  immaterial  things  are  callcc 
categories;  the  forms  of  the  material  we  may  call  figtuae: 
the  fbrm  of  anpearanuea  retains  the  name  of  form;  and 
ideas  are  ftcmless.  Hie  categories  aeeoidiBf  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  writer  fAmnded  upon  thoee  of  Anstotle.  Kant, 
and  many  others),  are  the  Pillowing: — 1.  Cati>gurie»  of 
position, — to  he,  not  to  be,  and  to  become  ;  2.  Ckte^orie• 
of  quality,— substance,  accident,  and  mode;  .t.  Categories 
of  relation, — cause,  effect,  and  action  and  reaction;  4. 
Categories  of  quantity,— univessid^,  multiplioiqr,  and 
unity.  The  loeical  cat^orics  are  paasibili^»  aetiulily, 
aid  neoeeuty.  (CAnooKv.]  The  flgiuest  wt  Moount  of 
their  variety,  do  not  admit  of  beinx  i^udfled,  yet  we  inej 
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divide  them  Moordiikg  to  Uui  aeiues,  into  »lw|Mt»  oc^n. 
•ouud^  somUi.  wtA  ttilM.  uhI  into  tbe  diffeimit  modM 
of  fueling 

Vorm  It  dUtu^Qisbed  from  Htm  rad  nstnreof  things,  and, 
contidered  id  this  point  uf  view,  the  ideauf  form  h  practi- 
cally used  in  common  speech  and  in  science.  Thu:.  we 
!>|jL'iik  (jf  a  form  of  law,  a  form  dI'  ^uvurnmcnt,  abi-auliful 
SMta,  a  logical  form,  btc.  Whoever  esteems  tbe  form  of 
anything  more  highly  than  the  tiling  itaelf,  or  through  nar- 
raw-mii^wlaoM  ooafounda  tlie  one  with  the  otlwr,  is  « 
ibmudiM,  nt  inumr  learned  man  and  official  persons  are. 

FORM.V  PAU'PERIS.  By  the  statute  1 1  Hon.  VII. 
c.  12,  L'vt'ry  pwr  pcnsoil  havmi;  cause  of  actum  or  suit  sJiail 
have,  ity  tlio  discretion  of  the  chatirt'llor,  uri^iiiul  write  or 
liubpoenaii,  without  paying  for  writing  or  sealing  the  »ame ; 
and  the  jtidgea  of  all  couru  of  teoord,  where  such  suit  shall 
be  earned  oo>  are  authorised  to  aasign  derka  to  wtite.  and 
countel  and  ationiey  loaet  Ibr  «uch  peraon,  witlumt  taldng 
any  rewanl.  It  is  luscrotionary  with  the  court  to  grant  this 
iiiuuli^ence,  but  it  is  rarely  refused  upon  petition,  supporled 
h\  :i:ll'l,iMt  tliat  the  pi-tiiioner  is  not  worth  jL  in  the  world 
ulicr  puyiiig  hi^t  just  debtii,  exclusive  of  hu  wearing  appatel, 
and  the  right  to  the  matter  in  controversy,  and  by  a  oarti* 
fieate  by  a  barrister  that  be  has  good  cause  of  action  or  suit 
This  statute  extends  only  to  plaintiffs  in  civil  saita  at  law. 
but  the  courts  of  common  law  bave  a  diaeretionary  power 
(o  allow  a  party  indicted  to  defend  as  a  pauper,  though 
without  special  cause  shown  the  advanta^'e  is  never  gi\  tm 
to  a  prosecutor.  The  Court  of  Chancery,  to  whicli  the 
statute  1 1  Hetirv  VII.  does  not  apply,  has,  from  an  early 
period,  permitted  parties  to  sue  ana  defend  as  paupers  upon 
tbe  aaoM  conditions  a^  the  c^uru  of  law,  thoueh  in  that 
court,  it  leemi,  if  the  party  be  in  posaession  of  toe  aubjeet 
tDRtter  in  dispute,  and  that  sfaoold  be  worth  more  than  flve 
pounds,  ho  cannot  o\cc)it  it  in  his  affidavit,  and  tlifrcfaiu 
will  not  hi'  rL^;ardi.U  as  a  pauper.  Tbe  pri\ ilcgo  may  he 
granted  ntlicr  at  the  commencetuont  of  the  suit,  oral  any 
period  of  Us  progress,  but  if  granted  during  the  pendency 
of  the  suit,  it  has  no  tetnapective  effect,  and  the  party 
is  not  relieved  from  tbe  eosta  previously  itictirrcd. 

A  peraon  allowed  to  sue  m/brmS /lau/  / ;  v  pays  neither 
for  stamps,  nor  fees  to  the  officers  of  the  court,  but  if  ho 
obtains  a  verdict  with  damai^es  above  5/.,  the  officers  talit- 
the  fees.  In  case  of  ini]  ruper  ur  \  o\ati()Us  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  pauimr,  the  courts  will  soineltutes,  though  rarely, 
deprive  him  of  the  privilege,  which  is  called  dispaupering 
him;  but  it  seems  toat  in  such  coses  a  pauper  plaintiff  is 
ne%vr  or<lcre<l  to  pafcoiti  to  the  deftudant,  though,  accord- 
ing to  Blaokstonie^  n  V^^^Vf^*  ^  non-auitcd  in  his  action, 
Ibnnerly  had  bis  eleetion  either  to  be  whipped  or  pay  costs. 

(.1  Bl.  Com.  inO;  and  tiic  various  books  of  pcaoticc 
relalini;  to  costs  m  ftjuity  and  at  law.) 

KORMEDON  (a  cDinixiund  of  the  two  Latin  words 
forma  doni),  one  of  the  many  writs  in  use  under  tbe  old 
law  fyr  eommencing  a  real  action,  before  the  more  conve- 
nient mode  of  trying  titlea  to  land  by  qeetment  was  esta- 
blished. [BjscniSRT.]  It  was  the  peculiar  nsmedvofa 
tenant  in  tail,  and  the  highest  he  could  have,  and  was 
therefore  called  tenant  in  tail's  writ  of  rn;ht.  The\\nt 
(.flight  was  grunted  to  such  only  as  claimed  the  fee  simple, 
for  ^vhich  reason  the  statute  Z)c i>o«i*  (Weslm. 'i.  13  Ed.  I.) 
gave  this  writ  to  tenants  in  tail. 

The  writ  was  of  three  kinds ;  formedun  in  tlie  descender, 
in  the  remainder,  and  in  the  reverter,  aoeording  as  the 
plaintiff  alle<;ed  his  title  to  have  accrued  by  descent,  in 
remainaor.  or  in  reversion.  This  writ,  together  with  all  the 
iilhiM  s  used  for  the  cninniencement  of  real  aetioiM^  WOS  abu- 
i-shcd  hv  ,T  .ind  )  WiU.  IV.  c.  27,  s.  .36. 

FORMeNTK'RA.   [Balkabic  Islands.] 

FORMIC  ACID,  or  acid  of  ants.  When  tb^  insects 
are  irritated  they  emit  a  sour  fluid  wbieh  contains  both  for- 
mic and  malie  aoida  i  and  when  repeated  quantities  of  ants 
nave  been  infbaed  in  boHing  water,  an  acid  as  strong  as 
virie^jar  i»  obtained,  and  has  he<  n  use<l  for  the  same  pur- 
pu&es.  Ill  order  to  procure  formic  acid,  Grohlcn  saturated  this 
acid  liquor  by  adding  carbouate  ol  potash,  precipitating  the 
Foreign  matters  by  sulphate  of  iron,  evapotmtinK  the  solu- 
tion to  dryness,  and  distilling  the  nsidlie  witb  sulphuric 
acid,  by  which  formte  aeid  eomea  vmt  toA  ia  eondensed  in 
the  receiver,  and  sulphate  of  potash  remains  in  the  retort 

IthiLs  be-m  yinco  shown  by  Dobereiner  that  formic  acid 
Mf  bu  prepared  artificially:  he  heated  in  a  retort  5  parte 
•ranlpbuno  wnl  dituttd  villi  u  of  iratnr,  with  9 1^  of 


crystallized  tartaric  acid  uud  6  of  binoxide  of  minganeas; 
bv  the  mutual  action  of  these  snbttMMM  Cwbenic  acid  is 
obtained,  wbiob  eseapes  ia  tbe  gMMva  tdttt,  and  dilute 
formic  add  is  oondenaed  in  tbe  receiver;  tfiis dilute  acid 
is  to  !>o  saturated  with  potash,  and  the  resulting  formiale. 
when  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  yields  eonrentrateil 
formic  acid.  Professor  Emmet  ( Lurid,  arid  Edin,  PhiL 
Mag,  vol.  xL  p.  399,)  has  shown  that  formic  acid  may  be 
obtailied  by  the  action  of  sulphtiric  acid  and  water  ttpob 
tf9  or  maiz^  whan  heated  lo  tne  boiling  point,  with  pnsaa- 
tions  mentioned. 

The  proiK-rties  of  formic  acid  are,  that  it  is  a  ml  jurle's 
liquid ;  it^i  .smell  is  pungent,  and  ite  taste  very  acid ;  its 
tfpocillo  gravity  is  I  ■  1 1 68,  and.  when  anbydroos.  it  eonnis  of 

One  equivalent  of  hydrogen  .  ^  •  1 
Two  of  carbon .   .   •   .  IX 

lliiee  ofoKygaQ.   •   •  .  i4 
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These  clement.^  are  equal  to  1  equivalent  of  water  aijd  1 
equivalente  of  oxide  of  carbon,  and  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  it  is  resolved  into  these  compounds. 

Concentrated  formic  acid  conteins  19]  per  cent,  of  water 
among  other  peculiarities  of  formic  acid,  serving  to  show  that 
it  is  difiinrent  in  properties  from  acetic  acid,  are  the  efltcls 
whieh  it  produces  m  not  precipitating  protoxido  of  mer- 
cury from  solution  as  acetic  acid  dues,  u ■ ';i  i:<  1, 
then  metallic  mercury  is  thrown  down,  with  brisk  eServts- 

cence.  O.Kide  of  lead  is  proeipitiled  ftom  a  aoliilioii  of  the 

acetate  by  this  acid. 

Tbe  only  use  to  which  ftnnie  acid  is  applied  has  been 
mentioaed.  its  saline  eomponnds  niw  temed  fiimnatesi 
and  altbottgb  tfiese  are  subjecta  of  some  euriodty,  no  one 

of  l!u!m  i-i  n.sefl  v       t  •  -i  '|uire  a  particular  d.,*scri|»ti.m 

FORMIC  .Li"llli,iC  may  he  obtaiiie<l  by  distilling  a 
niixturo  of  formic  acid  and  alcidiol ;  hut  it  is  much  better 
procured  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  oonc«olrat«4 
sulphuric  acid,  7  of  formiate  of  soda,  and  6  of  "t^^f^ 
The  distilled  product  should  be  mixed  with  water  to  sepa- 
rate the  alcohol  which  it  contains,  then  afdtated  with  mag- 
nesia to  saturate  any  excess  of  acid,  and  lastly,  freed  fruui 
water  by  distillation  with  chloride  of  calcium.  This  is  Do- 
bereinet^s  pro<  es.s. 

Formic  sether  is  a  colourless  lujind,  uf  a  i>tron^  udimr 
resembling  that  of  peach  kernels :  its  t.istc  is  peculiar.  Ii- 
six.'ciflc  gravity  is  0-915  at  ii".  and  it  boils  at  132"  Fahr. 
It  combines  with  alcohol  in  all  proportions ;  but  vatet 
unites  with  only  |,tb  of  ila  weight ;  and  after  some  tiasa 
the  solution  is  fbund  to  be  oonverted  info  a  mixtore  of 
alcolivd  and  weak  formic  acid:  this  icther  liunis  in  the  air 
wiih  a  blue  flame,  the  cjdges  and  jxjint  of  which  are  oi  a 
briylit  yellow.  This  ather  ha-,  not  \et  heen  anal) zed.  but 
Dr.  Thoni.vm.  judging  from  analt^',  thinks  it  i»  probably 
a  r .  in]><>unil  une  equivalent  of  foiinie iCid  UmI  OIW « •Cber. 
FORMOSA.  ^Ai-WA»0 

FORMCSA.  RIO,  a  river  in  Africa.  fUKng  into  the  Bay 

of  Benin,  is  nlw  sometimes  called  Benin,  fr  ni  iraversiag 
the  kingdom  of  that  name.  Its  luouih,  which  alone  k 
known  to  Europeans,  is  in  about  5**  45'  N.  lat.  and  5°  5'  E. 
lout^.  It  traverses  a  flat  alluvial  country.  I.Minder.  in  lii<. 
descent  of  the  Quorra,  was  told  by  the  natives  that  ihi 
cuuiiiderable  branch  which  at  tbe  town  of  Kitnw  tums  off 
to  the  westward  runs  down  to  Benin.  Hence  it  is  vonjcr- 
ttired  that  the  Rio  Fonmaaa  is  only  the  most  northern  uf 
the  branches,  into  whirb  the  Quorra  divides  after  entering; 
its  extensive  delta. 

FOKMCSUS,  Bishop  of  Porto,  was  raised  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  A.  D.  891.  after  the  death  of  Stephen  V.  He  had 
acquired  a  reputatioo  for  learning  and  piety,  but  being 
in  oppoaiUMi  to  John  VOL,  in  the  matter  of  the  eleetiea 
of  a  new  emperor,  lint  pope  had  deposed  him  la  B7i. 
but  Martin  II.,  John's  successor,  bonoorabty  re-imtated 
him  *n  his  s«.e.    His  conduct,  after  his  e-xaltatiun  to  tbe 

[lapi^l  sec,  was  both  finn  and  moderate,  as  is  shown  by  his 
etters  relative  to  the  sehisin  of  Pholius,  aj  well  as  by  tbuse 
which  he  wrote  to  Kudos,  the  rompctitor  uf  Charles  tba 
Simple,  and  lo  the  bishops  ef  Gml,  exhorting  theoi  u*A 
disturb  Charles  in  tbe  pooaeasioo  of  the  crown.  In  «ne 
instance,  liovrever,  he  bas  been  accused  of  tcrgivwsafca. 
In  Februan,-,  lie  crov.  nni  I^uhIkt:,  -..ri  ut'Guidu,  :» 

colleague  to  bis  iiitber  ui  the  kuigdutu  of  Italy,  but 

aftir,  in  eomwuiMMe  of  diipiMa  tonm  Qmi»  nnl  «• 
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Roman  see,  Fomiosus  wrote  to  Arnulph,  king  of  G«nnui7t 
iiivitiug  him  to  come  to  Italy  and  oiwume  the  crown.  Ajf^ 
nulph  came  to  Italy  i  :i  1  '  crowned  at  Rome  by  Formosiu 
in  tbe  beginning  of  the  year  H'Ji,  after  the  death  of  Guido. 
The  history  of  that  period  and  of  the  varinus  l  ompetilors  to 
thio  «ro«n  of  lUly  »  astraaeiy  confuaed  FurmoKus  died 
7n  April,  895,  and  vu  soMMded  bv  Buuifucc  VI.,  who, 
dvin^  a  few  davn  after,  yn»  succeeded  by  Stephen  VU  by 
Roiae  styled  the*  VII.,  who  having  taken  the  part  of  Latti- 
bert  oj^auist  Aniulph,  instituted  procee<J;r,::'s  m  a  council 
against  the  memory  of  ForinoMis,  and  had  int,  body  disin- 
terred. Romaniiii  however,  who  surcccded  Stephen,  in  a 
ooimcil  held  at  Rome,  in  Ba8,  rescued  the  character  of  For- 
nuMus  from  this  stigma,  had  his  body  honuurably  buried 
igun^enddMliNd  tbe  acts  of  his  ponliicateto  be  leg»l  end 
valid. 

FORNAX  (Constellation),  thr  (1  nil^t's  FurTiacc,  one 
of  the  aoutbem  oonstellationa  ot  Lacadle.   It  in  situated 
'briow  Cetus. 
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FORSKAL.  PETER,  a  cclebralcd  naturalist  and  orien- 
tal traveller,  was  born  in  Sweden,  in  the  year  1 736.  After 
studying  at  Gottincen,  where  be  publi.shcd  a  dissertation 
under  the  title  of  *Dubia  de Frineipiis  Philosophise  rccen- 
liorta,'  by  which  he  (Moed  lOnM  «ndit»  be  lelunied  to  bis 
native  country.  In  1759  be  mote  his  'Pensfei  snr  k 
Liberty  Civile,'  a  pamphlet  which  did  not  prove  a^^reeabk-  to 
tlio  ruling  ptjwers  of  Sweden,  A  fondness  for  natur.d  his 
tory  had  brout^ht  him  acquainted  with  Linnrcus,  then  at 
the  zenith  of  his  feme,  by  whom  he  was  favourably  recom- 
mended to  Frederick  V.,  king  of  Denmark.  In  1761  hu 
obtaioed  the  title  of  profeaMir  at  Copenbann»  and  Itavuig 
been  distioguisbed  Ibr  his  miinafaitaoee  with  oriental  hm- 
{^uagcs,  he  was  selected  to  join  Niebuhr  and  others  in  an 
expedition  to  investigate  Egypt  and  Arabia.  After  visiting 
]\Iar?icine*,  Malta,  some  of  the  Greek  islands,  and  Con- 
stantinople, ho  arrived  at  Alexandria.  For  abwul  a  year 
ho  remained  stationary  in  Cairo  and  its  vicinity ;  he  after- 
wards  vi.sitrd  Suez,  and  entering  Arabia  by  Loheia,  he 
t?ouctraled  by  way  of  Beit  d  Fuih  and  Zebid  as  far  as 
Mocha;  thence  crossing  the  moumtaina  to  Tarn  and  AU>» 
be  eventually  and  with  difficulty  reached  Jerim,  where  he 
died  on  the  11th  nf  July,  1763,  In  the  course  of  this 
journey,  although  rubbed  and  ill-treated  by  Uiieve*  iic.ir 
vMuxaiidria  and  i-lsewbi-ns,  sufTerini^  frmn  constitutional 
timidity,  and  o^en  bowed  down  with  sickness  he  iave.sti- 
gated  with  such  extraordinary'  energy  and  |ierseverance  the 
natural  produstiona^  emeially  the  plants,  of  the  places  ho 
'Visited,  tint  althoag h  no  never  lived  to  arrange  his  papers, 

the  account  of  the  vegetation  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  coni- 
piled  after  the  return  of  his  companions  to  Eurojx".  is  a 
model  of  ihc  manner  in  which  such  investigations  sb<jiild 
he  conducted.  From  his  friend  and  coinpaniou  Niebulir, 
to  whom  the  care  of  editing  Forakal's  MSS.  w  i.  n  trusted, 
vre  have  a  '  Fauna  Oriontalis,'  under  the  title  of  '  Desorip- 
tiones  Animalium,  Avium,  Amphibiorum,  Pisciun,  Inscc- 
torum,  Verroiuin,  qu»  in  itio.  orient,  observavit  Petrus 
Fonikiil,*  1775, 4(o. :  and  in  the  same  year  and  Ibrm  appeared 
a  '  Flora  .^It^yptiiuo- Arabicii,'  or  an  account  of  the  plants 
found  in  L^wer  Egy  pt  and  Arabia  Felix.  This  latter  work 
i»  vwy  nawrlnUt  w  an  iBustitlmi  of  the 


mind  of  Forskal,  and  is  ftr  in  advaooe  of  the  wocka  of  * 
shnOar  kind  published  by  the  IbDoweis  of  LinwBus.  It  li 

one  of  the  first  books  in  which  the  relation  of  '  tntrm  to 
climate  is  taken  as  a  great  object  of  consideration,  and  may 
in  fact  bo  quoted  as  one  of  the  ciurlie.st  steps  made  in  geo- 
graphical botany.  We  here  find  an  attempt  to  show  the 
existence  of  geographical  parallels  of  vege^tioQ,  and  tfan 
lemarkable  aaaertion  that,  ^Oiven  the  speoimeaa  of  plants^ 
yoa  nay  find  the  latitude  of  a  country,  tbe  devation  of  its 
smface,  and  the  zone^j  of  vegetation  vrmn  its  mountains, 
from  their  foot  to  their  highest  pcaki.'  The  '  Flora  yE^yp- 
tiaco-Arabica'  is  to  this  day  the  only  good  account  we  have 
of  the  plants  of  tbot>e  countries,  and  it  may  be  even  doubted 
whether  we  have  upon  the  whole  so  satisfactory  a  view  of 
the  veeetatioa  of  any  extra-European  region.  We  have 
'Floraririth  more  ^rstematio  learning;  we  have  worita 
much  more  complete  m  their  details,  more  technical,  more 
laboured,  more  diifuse,  prepared  with  all  the  advantages  of 
leisure,  experience,  un<l  the  resources  of  rich  herbaria;  but 
if  the  botanist  m  aj»kcd  to  point  out  one  as  philosophical,  as 
well  contrived,  as  useful,  as  rich  in  ^alualll(•  uburvations 
upon  climate,  air,  soil,  native  names,  and  similar  important 
matters,  we  know  not  to  what  other  he  could  refer.  LinnmiB 
fixed  the  name  of  Forskal  to  his  own  Caidb^  adhM«M% 
a  worthless  Arabian  weed,  under  tbe  title  of  F.tenaeilsinuL; 
but  we  are  assured  by  a  panegyrist  of  tho  great  Swedish 
botani<it,  that  in  doing  so  he  intended  to  compliment  rather 
than  s;ii  :  i.-r  he  character  of  his  unfortunate  countrvmim 

FORSTER.  JOHN  REINHOLD,  was  born  in  1729.  at 
Diiaeban  in  Western  Prussia,  of  which  town  hii  ftlher  was 
huigomiatcK  Having  studied  at  HalK  be  was  nnmnted 
in  1753  to  the  cure  of  Vasaenfaoff  near  Daraig.  in  1765 
he  accepted  an  offer  to  go  to  Russia  to  take  tbe  rfi-crtion  yf 
tho  new  colony  established  by  Cath(.rine  at  Saraiot;  bul  he 
soon  left  it  ill  disap])oiritnient,  and  proceeded  to  England 
in  1766,  where  he  became  known  to  Mr.  Banks  and  others 
for  bis  .-u  mnrements  in  natural  history.  During  his  mi- 
denoe  in  England  be  employed  bimseif  far  some  years  as 
teacher  in  a  Dissenters*  sdhool  at  Warrington  in  Lancashire. 
Through  Mr.  Banks's  interest  he  was  appointed  naturalist 
to  the  second  expedition  under  Captain  (jook,  and  he  sailed, 
together  with  his  son  George,  on  board  the  Re^olntion,  in 
•Inly  1772.  A  sum  of  4000/.  was  granted  by  parliament  for 
his  expenses,  besides  which  it  wa.s  verbally  undersiood  bo> 
twcen  bim  and  tbe  Honourable  Daines  Bairington,  in  the 
name  of  Lord  Sandwich,  that  Forstcr  should  he  employed 
on  his  ninm  lo  write  tho  history  of  tba  voys^  and  receive 
tho  prolts  of  the  pnhlictUion.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage 
repealed  disagreements  took  place  between  Forstcr  and  the 
oftlcoTH  of  the  expedition,  and  Oiptain  Cook  himself  appears 
to  lia\e  censured  Forsler's  indiscretion  and  want  of  temper. 
After  (he  return  of  the  expedition  in  Julv  1774,  a  contro- 
versy arose  between  Forrter  and  Lord  Sandwich  about  writ* 
ing  tbe  narrative  of  the  voyagei.  It  waa  at  last  settled  that 
Porster  should  write  the  vhilmophieal,  and  Oook  the  nanti' 
cal  parts  of  the  work.  Forster^  MSS.  were  to  be  subject 
to  Barrington's  correction  ;  but  on  presenting  a  j>pecimun 
of  bis  tiitcnded  work,  he  was  told  that  he  must  not  write  a 
cuunectvd  narrative  but  only  detached  observations,  and 
ultimately  even  these  were  rejected.  The  consequence  was 
that  Owk's  journal  appeared  alone.  Meantime  Fonter,  (he 
son,  publislied  a  separate  account  of  the  \o)age  in  1777;  a 
oiimimstanfla  whioh  indiqwsed  the  Admiralty  still  more  to- 
wards his  fttber,  who  was  believed  to  have  bad  the  priu- 
cijiiil  .hare  in  the  work,  and  who  thus  lost  all  hopes  that 
he  niij^ht  have  euterlauied  of  remuneration.  r\»rster's 
account  of  the  transactions  is  gireii  in  the  U'lters  of  his  son 
George  to  Lord  Sandwich,  and  to  Mr.  Wales,  who  had 
written  strictures  on  Foratec*!  narrative.  In  177h  Foiaier 
returned  to  Oermaoy*  and  was  well  reoeived  at  Berlin  by 
Frederic  the  Great,  and  was  soon  after  made  professor  of 

natural  history  and  rniner.i1o<;y  at  HaUfl^  whcfO  heranainod 
till  his  death,  in  December,  17!i8. 

Forslcr  was  a  man  of  vast  inforniation  both  in  the  natural 
sctences  aiul  in  philosophy,  and  general  literature.  His 
princinal  works  are.— i.  '  De  Bysso  Antii|iKn'Uni.  177&;' 
2.  Cnaracteres  (Jencium  nantantm  quas  in  insults  Maris 
Australis  collegit  J.  R.  Focster,*  4to.,  1776;  3,  'Observa- 
tions fkites  dans  un  Voyage  autour  du  Monde,  stir  la  G<hj- 
graphic  physique,  rHistnire  Naturelle,  et  la  Pbilusophie 
Morale,'  4to.  ITTa.  Tlii.-,  v»ork  wxs  traiisluted  into  \aii(jus 
laiiguagos,  and  fomu  a  good  supplement  to  Cook's  journal, 
tUSnngk  tlM  torn  of  Fonlar's  vbaamMG*  is  not  Blwnya  in 
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iwoidtnco  witb  sound  critiaam.  4  '  Zoologia  Indica.* 
im ;  5.  '  Hisioire  des  D6ioouverte»  ct  Voyagn  ftatedau 
leNwd,  1784:'  6,  'Tableau  de  rAngleterre  pour  l*«nnfe 
1780.*  a  salirit-al  work  uinU'r  llu-  iiifluenco  ufi.li>- 

appomtiucnt  uml  animosity,  and  const'nuonlly  with  httlc 
ducrimin^itK  :  .  ' 

FORSTER.  JOHN  GEORGE.  »on  of  John  Rcmhold 
Fo»ter,  uixompjuiied      filttMr  in  the  voyage  with  Captain 
Cotdtt  vid  pubittbad  mi  iMOunt  of  the  lame  ia  17  77*  which 
involwd  him  vni  lus  ftAer  in  tn  unplmMnt  controversy. 
This  narrative  Joes  not  differ  maU'riiilly  iri  the  fac's  fr  i,i 
Cook's  journal.  Forster  however  lias  added  tu  his  wuik 
riuus  ubservations,  which  Le considered  as  phdosuphical,  but  ^ 
which  aic  ufWn  only  declamatory.   Hxi  book  wa«  traiulatod 
into  Gorman,  French,  Swedish,  and  other  languagea.  Forster 
bavtiw  returned  to  the  Contuient*  vm  made  profiMaor  of 
natoiw  bntoiy  at  OmmI.  and  «lkarwerd«  et  Wiltw,  fhun 
which  loiit  place  he  returned  to  GerDiauy  about  1788,  arid 
wa«  appointed  librarian  to  the  elector  of  Mayence.  After 
the  French  took  MayenL-e  in  1  7'JZ.  Korsier,  who  had  bectiine 
entbuaiiisuc  hi  tlio  caui>e  of  tliu  Revolution,  was  chosen  by 
the  republicans  of  (hat  city  to  proceed  tu  Paris,  as  their 
rejpiesentative,  to  request  the  incorporation  of  Mayence 
with  the  French  republic.   Whde  bft  ma  at  Paris  on  this 
mission,  the  Prussians  re-took  MayeoM;  and  Forster  lost  all 
bis  property,  including  bis  hooka  and  HSS.  This  loss,  and 
other  domestic  (liiiappointments,  made  him  re^oUe  on  leav- 
ing Europe,  and  he  planned  a  journey  in  India  and  Tibet, 
preparatuiy  to  which  he  applied  himself  to  iho  study  of  the 
Orientul  language* ;  but  ho  fell  ill  soon  alter,  and  divd  m 
January,  1794.    He  left  several  works;  among  others, 
'  Anatcnten  von  leader  Rhein.  von  Brabant,  Flandan.  Hol- 
land, England,  und  Ftankrdeh  in  1790,'  in  three  parta,  of 
which  tlic  last  was  publi-hed  after  his  dwath,  Berlin,  1704. 
This  work  was  translated  into  French  under  the  title  of 
■  Vojage  Philo«ophique  et  Pittoresqiie  snr  les  Rives  du 
Rlan,  &c.,'  3  vols.  8vo.,  Paris.  1795-6.    The  last  volumo 
contains  an  essay  on  the  h  siory  uf  the  fine  arts  in  Great 
Britain.  Fonter  wrote  also  '  Herbarium  Auatrale,'  aeveral 
memoica  on  natoial  hiitory,  and  vanoui  poUtkal  and  phi- 
iMophical  sketches  and  pamphlets. 

FDRSTER,  GEORGE,  a  civil  officer  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Gunj^any,  is  chielly  known  by  his  journey  in 
17S2  over  land  Irmn  India  to  RusMa.  He  set  oft' from 
Lurknow  m  December,  178.,  and  directed  his  route  to  the 
north  by  Ferahabad,  Rauipoor,  and  by  the  pa&t  of  Lai  I 
CN»1tcinto  the  tipper  regions  of  the  Punjab,  avoiding  ihc 
BQuntiy  «f  LiAara,  vhictt  waa  panaaiBd  by  the  Seiks.  He 
then  proreeded  by  Bellaapoor  and  Jombo  into  the  great 
alpine  vallev  f  r;,-1i:n(;r«,  which  had  not  b«en  vivited  bv 
any  Huropi^^u  ua.cllerj  befbro  him,  Bernier  exce]>te<l. 
Forsler's  account  liowever  proved  much  moru'  full  and 
aati&factur>-  ihun  that  of  Bornier.  Quitting  Cashmere,  For- 
ater  proceeded  to  Cabul,  crossing  the  Indus  about  twielity 
Bika  above  Attook.  From  Oabal  be  fbUowiid  the  caravan 
road  to  Chndabar,  and  thence  hy  Herat  to  the  couthem 
coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  From  Oude  to  the  Ctopian  he 
was  nearly  twelve  months  on  his  journey,  the  distance  bcintf 
'J7UU  miles,  aimdst  all  .••orts  of  dangersand  privations,  wlurh 
were  much  greater  at  that  time  than  they  would  \xi  at  pre 
>ent.  Ho  embarked  at  last  at  Meshed  S'eron  the  Caspian, 
and  sailed  from  thence  to  Baku  and  Astrakan.  from  which 
last  place  be  travelled  to  ICoaeov  and  Petersburg,  where  ho 
arrived  at  the  end  of  May,  1784.  On  his  arrival  in  England 
hu  published  some  sketches  of  Hindoo  mythology.  He 
afterwards  ri  turned  to  India,  and  published  m  IT'-'Ui  at  Cal- 
cutta tlio  fu^t  volume  of  hi,  narrative — Journey  from  Bon- 
t;al  to  England  throujjh  the  most  northern  parts  of  India, 
Kasbmere.  Afghanistan,  and  Pecsia,  and  into  Russia  by  the 
(^•piao  Sea.'  Ou  tht  coniMiiMMllt  of  boatilities  with 
Tippoo  Sttltaiit  Foratar  vaa  Mnt  aa  aovof  to  the  Ifabratia 
court  of  Na^pore  in  Deceu,  where  he  died  in  1792.  The 
MS.  of  the  sequel  of  his  journey  was  Kcnt  to  Ent;land, 
where  it  was  published  by  a  bookseller  in  a  second  volume, 
but  was  edile<l  without  much  care.  The  whole  work  was 
translated  into  French  by  Langli^:  *  Voyage  de  Benj^lu  a 
Petersburg,'  3  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1802.  Forster  added  to  his 
narrative  two  intereating  notioaaof  the  Seika  and  the  Ko- 
hilla".   

FORStERITE,  a  orystallixed  mineral,  the  primary 
form  of  which  is  a  right  rhombic  prism.  The  crystals  arc  co- 
lourless, iiansluceiit,  brilliant,  atld  small;  they  arc  liml'  . 
(ban  quarts.  This  substance  occurs  at  Vesuvius  aooompaiiuiil 


by  pleonaste  and  pyroxene.  It  has  not  ban  apBiimlalf  aoft' 

Vftoi,  but  contains  silica  and  tntgiwiwla 

FORT.  LF.  (Lkfort.] 

FORT  ROYAL.  [MARTtNiqitx] 

FORTE  (Italiau  tirotig,  loud),  a  musical  term,  directum 
the  performer  tu  sing  or  nlay  loudly,  with  StMOgth. 

Fftrtttnmo  is  the  sui^erlativc  of  Fbrle. 

FORTESCUE.  SIR  JOHN,  KNT.,  an  eiumeni  ver, 
lord  chief  Juatiee  of  Snsiand  in  tbe  vaign  af  Haarj  Vl., 
and  aflerwards  chancellor.  Hewas  tiie  aatlnr  of  a  n^tis* 
'  De  Laii  litiUL- Ix^um  .\ng!ia' ;'  a  work  which  li.i*  b. ,  r 
seveml  timiis  (^violed  with  the  highest  aj  probat itiii  fior« 
the  bench,  illustrated  by  the  notes  of  Selden.  and  re- 
commended by  such  writers  as  St.  Gennan  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  in  former  times,  and  by  fvery  writer  who  hah 
since  given  direetiona  ftv  tbe  atudy  of  the  law.  It  bas 
been  asvenl  times  ttanalatad  into  Bnsliah.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  dialotrue  between  himself  and  the  vonnp  prince 
Edward,  with  whose  education  he  apjieara  to  Lave  been  in- 
trusted. Tiie  author  undertakes  to  show  that  the  conimtm 
law  via.s  the  maei  reasonable  and  the  most  antunt  in 
Europe,  and  superior  to  tbe  civil  law  and  the  law*  of  other 
countries.  He  oonsiders  at  length,  in  particuUr,  tbe  modg 
of  trial  by  jury;  and  after  examining  some  other  points  of 
difference  between  the  civil  and  the  common  law,  he  con- 
cludes with  a  short  account  of  the  societies  where  tbe  law 
of  England  wa.s  studied.  This  book,  as  well  a.s  tVie  other 
works  relatme;  to  English  law  of  an  early  daUi,  is  written  in 
a  bold  style,  and  displays  many  sentiments  upon  liberty  and 
good  government,  which  are  very  remarkable,  oonsiderin;; 
the  fierce  and  barbarous  period  at  which  they  wive  written. 
*  We  cannot,'  says  Chanoelliar  Kent, '  bat  paiiee  and  ad- 
mire a  aystem  of  jurisprudence  wlrich,  in  so  uncnittvatel 
a  period  of  society,  contained  such  sinizular  and  invaluab!« 
provi.Hions  in  favour  of  lift*,  liberty,  and  im)perty  as  those 
to  which  I'orlescue  referred.  They  were  unprecedented  tn 
all  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  and  being  preserved  u 
some  tolerablv  deg;iree  of  freshness  and  vigour  amidst  tbe 
profound  ignonnce  and  bcentioua  apirit  of  tbe  feudal  ageik 
they  justly  entire  the  common  law  to  aahare  of  that  cdo- 
stant  and  vivid  eulogy  which  the  English  Inw^  cr?  have 
always  liberally  bestowed  upon  their  municipal  iti-itiiif 
tions.'  The  Etif,dish  irunslation  of  thetreiilise  •  Ihi  I^udibut 
Legum  AngliO!,'  and  the  original  Latin  t*sxt,  i4^cth<:r  *^it 
somo  notes  by  Mr.  Amos,  were  published  in  IS26  at  tk 
expense  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  (Kent's  Coasait 
Ruove's  Hitt.  Eng.  Letu>.) 

FORTH,  a  river  in  Sootlaild,  which  risea  in  the  mooD- 
tains  separating  the  western  extremity  of  Loch  Oiteras  «« 
Katrine  from  Ixich  L<)inond.  It  is  formed  by  two  bnUKber, 
which  after  a  course  of  si\teeti  and  twelve  mile>ft  re»pw- 
lively,  unite  at  Abcrfoyle  :  this  uniti'd  river  rtjcenei  lh« 
name  of  Forth.  At  Aberfoyle  the  nver  issuing  from 
twccn  the  mountains,  enters  a  wide  valley,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  hills  rising  to  a  moderata  elevation  and  eanetaUy 
witb  a  gentle  slope.  From  the  north  it  is  Joined  by  thne 
tributanes  of  some  note,  the  Teith,  which  drains  the  muuti- 
tainoUK  country  north  of  Lo<-h  Caieran.  (he  Allan,  which 
runs  throui-h  Stiathmore,  and  the  Devon,  which  Uniips 
d  iwn  the  water  colli*led  in  the  greater  portion  of  tbeOc' 
hill  Hills.  No  coasidcrable  river  ioiiis  it  from  the  soutk 
At  the  place  where  it  unites  witn  tbe  Devon,  tlw  rivet, 
which  higher  up  is  oldy  a  stnam  of  moderate  aise,  bcg^ 
to  widen,  and  gradually  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  gulf 
cspocially  aAcr  having  passed  Kincardine.  This  gulC  callcJ 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  increases  in  width  in  its  progress  to  tt'- 
cast,  und  joins  the  North  Sea  between  Fifeness  and  tie 
rocks  of 'Tantallan  Castle,  when:  it  Is  about  fltieen  mi'ics 
across.  The  source  of  the  Forth  is  not  much  more  tbu 
thirty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Devon  in  a  stnigfat  lias, 
btttaa  it  flows  in  tbe  valley  with  manv  sipnoaitiea,  iu  msI 
course  is  stated  to  exceed  oonsideralHy  twiee  that  Icogtk 
The  lenf;lV  of  llie  Fi^tli  from  west  to  east  rather  exoecd- 
fifty  nnles.  Tlie  Forth  is  by  no  means  a  rapid  nver  bel^"- 
.■\berfovle,  and  may  be  navigated  by  vessels  af  seventy  nr- 
burden  as  far  as  Stirling;  but  as  ib^  (oune  is  exlrenvt.' 
tortuous  between  Stirling  and  .AUoa,  it  is  aoil  saudi 
gated  in  this  part.  To  Alloo,  which  may  be  gvgvdad  M  P 
prina]ial  port,  ships  of  300  tons  burden  nay  Ot 
the  southern  shores  of  the  firth,  near  the  niouih  i.  r  •^• 
river  Csrron  at  Grangemouth,  tlie  canal  oommenre«,  ^  Uv.- 
joins  the  Forth  and  the  Clvde;  ami  contiguous  la  it  vu  iW 
east,  between  Otaugemouth  and  Queen«£srr}-,  ia  gogd  itf 
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iV.un  aneborinK  ground  in  the  bay.  Tbe  oonntnes  alon^ 
tite  Qortbcni  ud  amlbarn  »borM  of  tb«  Frith  eompmhend 
tbe  most  ftrttte  and  best  cultivated  part*  of  Scotlana.  (Mbf- 

Cnll  r-h'^  Hii:hlan,h,  <fv. ;  Sincliiii-s  ^faf.  Arrmmf.) 

FORTIFICATION  h  the  ar!  nf  cunstrut  ting  u-nrks  for 
ibo  protection  of  a  tnwn  cr  military  position. 

The  principles  which  regulate  the  general  plan  of  the 
works  constituting  the  fbrtilications  of  a  town  or  gmt  Olili* 
tary  post,  have  at  all  limes  been  nearly  the  5ame.  Among 
the  antienli,  itith  leareely  any  exception,  the  polytronal 
wall  surrounding  a  place  was  provided  with  towers  jir-ijtK-t- 
iug  from  it  at  intervals  towaris  the  front :  and  «  barbacm. 
•r  jiitWDrk,  consisting  of  two  or  more  io\vpr«,  connected  by 
waJls  Uke  those  of  llie  fortress  it»eU",  wa»  geiiemlty  con- 
structe<l  on  tbe  exterior  side  of  the  ditch  and  opposite  a 
s^e  of  the  town,  in  order  to  protect  that  entrance  and  the 
bridge  leading  to  it.  The  toweo  and  woDb  about  an  antient 
torn  comspood  to  the  bastioiM  aad  coitaiiw  ibrmitig  the 
enednteof  amodern  fortreM»and  the  barbacan  may  he  con- 
sidered as  the  cinintcrpart  of  its  ravelin,  or  principal  outwork. 

Tile  neces^iiy  wh;cli  the  nations  of  Europe  were  under  of 
reniodellinK  ilu-ir  fortified  towns  in  conscquonce  of  the 
change  pruaueod  in  the  art  of  war  by  the  invention  of  gtiti- 
powder,  pive  occasions  for  the  engineers  of  Italy,  France, 
and  tbe  Netherianda  to  emulate  each  other  in  de'viaiog  the 
moat  advantaoeous  neflioda  of  dispoahig  the  vorks  for  the 

purposes  of  fiefenrc  with  relation  to  the  arms  then  newly 
introduced :  and  ih^!  result  of  their  labours  was  the  con- 
itrueiioii  of  numerous  strong  firtresses  on  the  frontiers  of 
those  countries.  In  thestj  the  ba.stion  system,  us  it  rnllivl, 
*as  invariably  adopted;  and  it  is  remarkable  |j  it     t  ilie 
pery  numerous  projects  which  have  been  since  offered  to 
he  World  for  forti^ing  places,  so  few  should  have  been  of 
I  diffiarent  kind,  'tbo  variations  hoifever  which  occurred 
n  the  details  of  the  plans  cave  rise  to  the  denominations  of 
ho  Italian,  the  French,  tne  Spanish,  and  the  Dutch  me 
hods,  in  speaking  of  the  \vork'i  proposed  or  executed  at  tin; 
■lid  «if  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  jieventeenili 
rcnturies;  hut  ii  must  be  observed  that  those  variations 
wnai-UKl  c  hiefly  in  the  magnitude  of  the  angle  which  the 
-wo  laoQs  of  a  boition  made  with  each  other,  and  in  tbe 
ixtent  of  vhat  wu  called  the  second  flank ;  that  is,  the 
wtion  of  the  curtain  then  gcncrallvleft  between  tfie  flank 
►f  a  bastion  and  the  place  where  tke  produced  face  of  the 

il  I'eral  bastion  intersecteil  the  curtain. 
Tiie  first  b&stiuned  fortresses  of  France  appear  to  have 
)t'oti  very  inferior  to  tho«<e  which  were  executed  in  the 
^^-thcrlands  by  tbe  Italian  engineers;  aad  there  stiU  exist 

tne  remains  of  these  lost  in  whteh  the  bastions  are  eolBci- 
ntly  c«paeioua,and  at  distances  fratn  each  other  within  the 
tIfeetiTe  mnge  of  musket-shot.  The  others,  on  the  con- 
rary,  were  charaeteiizod  bv  small  bastions,  scarndy  capable 
f  receiving  artillery,  and  pUiced  so  fiir  asunder  ns  to  defend 
;ich  other  very  imperfectly.  But  after  the  termination  of 
he  civQ  wars  which  desolated  the  country,  the  attention  of 
he  French  government  was  direeted  to  the  state  of  the 
ailitary  poets;  and  Errard,  a  member  of  tbe  corps  of  en- 
jneers  tlien  institated,  ms  appointed  fo  mipermtewl  the 
eperation  of  the  obi.  and  th  ,  n^'r\ietion  of  the  new  forti- 
Ications.  The  Lila<lel  of  Amiens  was  built  awofdihg  to 
lie  plan  proposed  by  this  officer,  who,  in  i  ■  i  published  a 
rcatiso  on  lortificatiop,  in  which  some  effort  is  made  to 
etermine  the  principles  which  ihoidd  Mgldito  ills  Ibrms 
■nd  dimensions  of  the  works. 

In  the  method  proposed  by  Errard  the  bastions  are  much 
STger  than  those  of  the  earlier  time^  the  length  of  their 
boe«  being,  as  at  present,  about  one-third  of  tlie  distance 
icfueeti  the  salient  angles  of  two  collateral  ba'tioni ;  an 
rillon  occupied  nearlr  twD-tbird*  of  the  length  of  each 
tank,  whu'h  was  very  .short,  and  formed  an  angle  of  about 
•0**  with  the  curtain.  This  (brection  appears  to  hate  been 
lireu  to  the  danks  in  order  that  tbe  guns  behind  their  pa- 
apets  iBi|^  be  oa  miteh  as  poesible  eoimaled  flrom  tbe 
lew  of  the  enemy  in  his  eoxmtef-battCTT ;  bat  U  is  evident 
hat  the  defenders  of  the  opposite  flank*,  laying  their  mu«- 
:cts  perpendicularly  to  the  lengths  of  the  parapets,  nccord- 
ng  to  tht;  ^oneriil  practice  would  almost  in.  iinbly  fire 
ipon  each  other,  or  upon  those  who  were  .statiotml  un  the 
turtiiin. 

Dc  Ville,  who  oomposed  a  treatise  on  fortification  m  1 629, 
nade  Mveral  improvements  on  tbe  nethod  proposed  by 
Errard,  the  principal  of  which  wore'  an  augmentation  of  the 
<--ngth  of  tne  flanks  and  a  perpcodicuUr  direction  of  the 


latter  wnh  r(»peot  to  the  curtain :  bjr  these  eliangea  a  bettw 
defenee  «aa  obtained  from  the  flanks,  and  tke  eivii  above 
tnentioned  «as  diminished.  But  a  still  greater  amelioiBtloB 

was  made  bv  Count  Faijan,  w  ho.  in  Ifi45,  propu8e<l  to  make 
each  flank  fSee  the  bait- front  of  Forlificutiou  between  Fand 
_/?o-  1,  II.kstion]  perjiendicutai-  to  the  produced  face  of 
tho  collateral  bastion :  tlte  rectpruca.  tiefvnce  which  the 
wrha  elMMld  afford  each  other  is  thus  complete,  and  the 
tnen  are  iMt  in  danoer  of  being  fired  on  by  eaeh  other. 
Plsean  retaiiM  tke  orweaeat  the  shoulden  of  dm  bestions. 
and  be  gives  to  the  latter  double  or  triple  flanks ;  but  the 
construction  of  these,  on  account  of  their  numerous  incon- 
veniences, has  ever  since  been  discontinued. 

During  the  reign  of  Ix)uis  XIV.  a  general  reparation  «'»r 
reeonsiruclion  of  it.s  fort  res  sag  was  ordered  by  the  French 
irovernment;  and  the  talents  of  Vauban  were  exercised  in 
aevisiijg  and  carrying  into  execution  those  improvements 
in  the  art  of  fixtiflflatkn  which,  together  vntb  the  merit  dis> 
played  in  tbeeondvet  of  flfty-tbroe  siegee,  have  given  that 
engineer  so  much  eelelirity.  Be.'sides  the  changes  made  in 
j  the  difipoRition  of  the  jmrts  of  ihe  enceinte,  the  outworks 
were  ei^tirely  reino}ielle<]  ;  and  instead  of  ri.s,si^MiiiL',  tor  the 
delineation  of  the  plan,  numeiuus  arbitrary  rules  which 
varied  with  the  nature  of  the  polygon,  Vauban  adopted  the 
length  of  the  side  of  the  pDly«n  as  a  base,  and  took  certain 
ati(f  uot  parts  of  thia  Un*  Ibr  the  dinensnns  of  the  several 
divisions  of  the  rampart;  thus  reducing  the  construction  to 
a  few  simple  precepts  which  were  applicable  to  ph«  es  of  all 
maj;nitudes.  'i'hese  precepts  heiiif,'  founded  on  the  useHuf  the 
work.'f  may  be  justly  cuitsidertHl  as  uunsiiiutaig  a  »ystem  of 
fortification  ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  scarcely  any 
deviations  have  been  made  fh>m  them  m  tlie  eonstracticni 
of  great  f brtreanes.  A  brief  outline  of  tlie  ayslem  will  tliere< 
fore  be  here  given.  [See  the  half-firont  of  ftrtifleatiua 
between  O  and  %fl^.  I,  BAsno?».) 

The  length  of  each  side,  us  FE,  cf  a  re^^ula  polyt^on 
sup[)osed  to  surround  the  tuwn  or  posiiion,  is  iiiadi-  equal  to 
3^0  vrirds,  m  order  that  all  the  ])arls  of  the  rampni  on  each 
front  of  the  enceinte  might  be  within  the  range  of  tlie 
arms  employed  in  the  defence.  Those  anns  are  generally 
kiqte  mtuhetOk  whoee  point^blaiie  range  is  estimated  at 
about  SOO  yards.  Now  these  being  supposed  to  be  plaeed 
on  the  flanks,  as  nt  f  nr/,  mi^ht  Ik;  employed  to  op])«su  the 
formation  of  the  counter-battery  lU  H,  or  at  the  eorres]>on(i- 
inp  point  on  tho  left  of  F .  therefore,  if  w  e  ussiiiiie  the 
loM^'th  of  the  line  flrom  «  to  H  to  be  3UU  yards,  aii«i  deduct 
.'  ri  <ni  It  the  estimated  breadth  of  the  main  ditch  and  covered- 
way  (40  yards),  we  have  960  yards  for  the  length  of  e  E  or 
/F,  which  is  called  the  line  of  defence.  This  is  also  the 
distanoe  of  S  at  F  fitom  tbe  sbouldMt  of  the  oollatesal 
bastion ;  and  if  we  add  to  it  the  length  of  flie  Ace  of  the 

bastion,  which  is  103  ynr  Is,  or  two-sevenths  of  E  V.  in 
order  that,  in  the  inferior  polygons,  the  ba.slion  may  li.ive 
sufficient  capacity,  we  obtain  about  .IGO  yards  tor  tbe 
dist^ince  between  the  salient  points  F  and  £  of  the  two 
bastions;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  a  few yii^ aove or 
less  in  the  dimeaeiaiie  neednot  befegaided. 

Tbe  diteettons  of  tiie  fteeeof  thebastiMison  aadi  ftont 
coincide  with  lines  drawn  from  the  angles  E  and  F  of  the 
polygon,  thniugh  the  extremity  of  a  jrerpendiciilar  let  falJ 
from  the  middle  of  the  lujf  i'.  I'  i-i  l  inn  equal  to  une- 
sixth  of  that  hne;  and  cacti  tlank  i$  the  chord  oi  an  arc, 
described  either  firom  tbe  oppoaite  angle  E  or  F  of  the 
polygon,  or  from  the  nearest  shoulder  of  tlte  cullatseal 
bastiMl,  as  a  centre.  By  this  construction  the  Hank  is 
rather  greater  in  length  than  the  enemy's  counter-battery, 
whifh  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  angle  of  Ihe  glacis  and 
the  pn>lon^e<l  face  of  the  nearest  ba>;iion;  and  it  is  nearly 
per[iendipular  to  tiic  directum  of  that  face:  the  reason 
why  It  is  not  made  e.xaclly  so  is,  that  a  man  on  the  flank, 
placing  his  murtkct  perpendicularly  to  the  line  o1b(. rape t, 
will  thus  be  able  to  fire  ititaand  defend  a  bteaoh  which 
may  be  made  in  the  fboe  of  the  collateral  baetioii.  The 
enrtain  is  detanniiMid  by  a  Koe  joining  the  interior  extiw- 

raitirs,  near  <?  and  /  of  the  flanks;  and,  with  the  heit:ht. 
whtch  Vauban  assiu'iied  to  the  rampart  of  the  enceinte,  litis 
leni^th  will  1  I  ri  n  the  tire  of  musketry  from  each  tiank  to 
defend  the  oppu<>ite  half  of  the  diteb  between  tlw  ilanks. 
The  line  which  on  tlte  plan  indicataa  the  dinetioBs  of  tbe 
faces,  flanks,  &c.,  of  the  works,  i»  ttXttd  the  nagistial 
line ;  it  forms  the  exterior  side  of  the  rempW*  itt  /fg.  1 
[BASTtoif'),  and  coincides  with  the  OBvdon,  or  in^^MlMMH  at 
the  top  of  Uie  revetment  N,>^.  i. 
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The  «n«i»n«<ma  of  tbe  ditoh  ua  detanniood  b]  Um  !!«• 
Mwity  of  obtaining  from  it  tb«  mrth  fbr  the  fonuAtion  of 

the  ramparts  and  parapeU,  care  being  taken  that  it  be  not 
so  wido  as  to  allow  tlie  enemy,  from  a  battery  situated  as  at 
K,fi^.  1.  on  till'  crest  of  the  glacis,  to  see,  and  consequently 
to  balte'  tlie  esrarp  wall  near  the  foot  of  the  latter. 
[Brf.ach.J  The  coiuilcrscarp  wall  is  rounded  opposite  the 
tlanluid  aDgles  at  £  or  F,  and  from  thence  tends  towards  tbe 
■hottWwrof  the  eoOidMBl  bastion. 

Hw  hnpfovenenti  made  by  Vauban  la  the  ramlia  are 
deaeribed  under  that  trord :  Q  represents  one-half  of  that' 
vork;  and  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  say,  raerely,  that  its 
plan  is  determined  by  usinp  the  angular  points  near  e  and 
f,  formed  by  the  magistral  lines  of  the  flunks  and  curtam, 
as  centres,  and  with  radii  e(]ual  to  the  distances  from  thence 
to  points  taken  on  the  faces  of  the  collateral  bastions,  at 
10  jaida  ftom  their  shouldera,  deacrihiDff  ares ;  the  inter- 
seetion  of  tlww  atcs  determines  the  aalient  ansle  of  the 
ravelin;  the  majxistral  line*  of  its  faces  tend  mun  that 
intersection  tu  the  puiiits  just  mentioned,  and  terminate  on 
the  counten^rarp  ul'tlie  main  ditch. 

The  tnverses  in  the  covered  way  were  propose^l  by 
Tanhaa*  to  erier  to  diminish  the  effect  of  the  Hkochet ; 
•ad  he  mt  the  first  enpneer  who  fimoed  the  spacious  places 
of  ama,  as  they  are  nlkd,  at  in  the  reentering  parts 
of  the  covered-way,  in  order  to  obtain  room  for  assembling 
Troops,  and  to  afford  a  good  ClOiiing  ilie  of  musketry  from 
their  faces  for  the  doftnee  of  the  gjtei*  to  ftunl  of  the 
bastions  and  raveUns. 

An  attention  to  the  rt'liofs  of  the  several  ramparts  of  a 
fortress  is  no  less  necessary  than  to  tbe  plans ;  for,  as  il 
would  he  advantageous,  when  the  approaches  of  the  bo- 
siegers  an  near  the  foot  of  tbe  glacis,  tlMt  a  fire  of  artillery 
should  be  made  from  the  ramparts  of  the  eneefnte  or 
ravelin,  and  of  musketry  from  tlu>  cnvored  way  at  the  same 
time,  the  reliefs  of  those  ramparts  sliuuld  be  determined 
by  imagining  a  line  to  be  drawn  from  the  foot  of  the  glac  is 
ibrough  a  point  three  or  four  feet  vertically  above  the  crest 
of  the  latter,  tliat  is  about  11  feet  above  the  ground,  and  to 
be  produced  tfaroush  the  paiapat  of  the  said  enoeinte  oi 
melin ;  then,  if  toe  adee  of  the  emihtaaiMea,  whieh  are 
necessarily  4^  feet  below  the  crest  of  the  parapet,  be  made  to 
coincide  with  such  imaginary  line,  the  fire  of  artillery  from 
them  may  bo  directed  to  the  enemy's  trenches  without  in- 
commoding the  defenders  of  the  covered- way.  The  crest 
o(  the  enoeinte  thus  determined  will  be  about  18  feet  above 
tl  e  ground,  and  that  of  the  ravelin  about  3  feet  less. 

The  tenaille,  P,  Jig.  1,  [Babtiok,!)  will  be  described 
under  that  word;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the 
rriiaf  of  this  work  is  determined  by  the  consideration  that, 
VhQe  it  should  be  high  enough  to  mask  the  postern  in  the 
curtain  behind  it,  the  men  stationed  on  it  to  defend  the 
ditch  should  be  below  the  lines  of  fire  from  the  tlank  of 
one  bastion,  when  directed  to  tbe  foot  of  a  breach  supposed 
to  be  made  near  tbe  shoulder  of  that  which  is  collateral 
Id  it,  m  eider  that  they  laajr  noi  be  uynred  by  that  flie. 

Aa  Vanhan  had  oeeaaionally  to  adapt  werin  oonatmetad 
according  to  the  principles  above  mentioned,  to  the  old 
fortifications  which  then  existed,  the  particular  method 
employe<l  in  dis}>osing  them  acquired  the  denomination  of 
his  second  system;  and  when,  8ubse(|ucntly.  he  fortified 
Nam  Briaafh,  some  ftw  modifications  which  he  was  led  to 
liahe  gave  tiae  to  a  new  distinction,  the  works  of  that 
ploee  Idug  eenaidared  as  forming  a  third  system.  In  both 
Iheao  ayatems  the  bastions  V,  3.  [Bastion]  are  separated 
oy  a  diteh  flrom  the  encemte ;  and  this  circumstance  is  so 
flur  advantageous,  that  the  place  would  not  be  compelled  to 
surrender  immediately  upon  those  works  being  taken  by 
the  besie^rs.  Tbe  enceinte  consista  of  a  long  curtain, 
either  quite  straight  or  broken  by  two  short  flanlu;  and  at 
tiia  angles  of  the  polygon  are  small  bastion-towem  ef 
naaoniy  (T,>lr.  3),  m  wboae  flaoka  are  formed  casemates 
to  contain  artiUety  for  the  defence  of  ito  diteh.  This  great 
engiineer  died  in  1707,  at  the  a^;e  of  74  years;  and,  from 
.his  time,  the  French  furtificatiMii  has  been  that  of  all 
Europe. 

It  would  be  improper  in  this  place  to  omit  the  name  of 
Coehom,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Vauban,  and  who  is 
also  distinguished  by  tha  tovantMU  of  thieo  methoda  vt 
fortifying  places ;  of  wfaMt  however  lOieftrat  only,  and  that 
partially, ^nas  been  put  m  execution.  The  outlinn  of  the 
plan  dilfors  but  little  from  that  of  hu  rival's  first  system, 
W»  the  MMm  or  tha  bMliaai  anraliM«khoiMd  bgr  toiio 


towora,  or  oriUona,  eontaining  casemates.  In  tlie  intciisr 
of  oaeh  hastian  ia  anothor,  on  a  higher  level,  and  on  tlw 
extwior  ia  a  countergnard,  or  detached  work,  consisting  of 
two  fhces.   A  large  ravelin,  inclosing  a  smaller  cm  on  s 

higluT  level,  is  placed  before  the  curtain,  and  th«  ■whole  i* 
surrounded  by  a  broiul  co\crcd-way,  whose  place*  of  ana* 
are  retrenched  by  brick  redoubts.  The  ditches  are  full  of  * 
water;  and  the  terreplein^  as  well  of  the  bastions  and 
ravelins  as  of  the  covered-way,  are  sunk  below  the  lutunl 
surface  of  the  ground,  ao  that  it  would  be  impoeaihlc,  ia  tk 
marshy  soil  on  whieh  the  fortifleationB  are  avpposed  to  le 
constructed,  for  an  eiiemy  to  trenches  then'  in  order  *  ■ 
form  covered  approaclies.  Tlie  terrepleins  of  the  princifal 
works  are  also  well  defended  by  tire  fr  iin  ihe  cove.-»'i 
tralleries  which  cross  thetn,  or  which  are  forrawl  within  ih: 
masses  of  the  ramparts. 

It  should  be  obeerved  that  tbe  aalient  points  E,  F,  fcc, 
of  the  bastlooa  and  ravelins  in  Yaohan^  aysien  being  ' 

nearly  equally  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  pla;^;.  ih-- 
trench  executed  by  the  besiegers  to  connect  the  ^linsl.:-  | 
fore  the  former  works  will  aUo  connect  that  which  h  l«f<t  ■ 
the  latter;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  constructici, 
breaches  may  be  formed,  and  assaults  made,  atonet.oh;. - 
in  the  enoeinte  and  outworks.   With  the  view,  thereftte,  J ' 
preserving  tbe  former  untooehed  tilt  aonwtfane  after  Ae 
ravelins  may  have  been  taken,  the  French  engineer  Gbr- 
montaingne  proposed,  about  30  years  after  the  death  of  Vto- 
ban.  to  advance  the  salient  points  of  the  ravelins  as  much 
as  possible,  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  faces  to  the 
utmost  limit  which  a  regard  to  the  due  magnitude  of  tLc 
flanked  angle  will  admit.   Thus  the  magistral  line  of  hu 
ravelin  is  determined  by  the  sides  of  a  triangle  whose  liaae 
is  a  line  joining  two  jpoiinto  on  the  fooea  of  tbe  oollatml 
bastions,  at  30  yards  from  the  ahoufdera,  and  wbow  oppa»;e 
anudi'  is  ef|tnil  to  about  70  degree^.    By  this  C'Uistructioii  J 
\M)ulil  becume  iiniiusvible  for  an  enemy  to  ituwii  the  nhr. 
of  a  bastion  nil  lie  had  got  pos.scS(>ion  of  the  two  <  o!laii^J 
ravelins,  on  account  of  I  lie  fire  which,  from  these,  might 
made  upon  his  approaches  between  them;  and  tbe  fall  c4 
the  place  would  be  delayed  by  the  time  spent  in  eondurtn 
ing  the  approaehea  tnm  the  ravelina  to  the  intefmedisXF 
bastion. 

In  order  that  this  benefit  might  be  obtamc*!  in  the  hi.'lt^ 
degree,  Cormontaingne  suggested  tbe  propriety  of  fiirtifnr^ 
places  on  polygons  of  the  superior  kind,  and  even,  «b<n 
possible,  of  constructing  two  or  more  fronts  of  fortific4t;ur 
on  one  straight  line ;  tiuawactioe  would  have  the  «'"'»^'^ 
advantage  of  rendering  the  flanked  anglea  of  0»  baarioM 
vervobtoae.  by  which,  not  only  would  the  increased  capsr^ri 
of  those  works  permit  stronger  retrenchments  to  be  forrt  e-l 
in  them. but  the  faces  being  produced  outwards,  wiuld  icn: 
to  points  on  the  faces  of  the  ravelins,  and  thus  would  be  com 
pletcly  secured  from  the  enfilading  fires  of  the  besiegers. 

Besides  the  above  general  modifications,  ConnontaiocM 
made  several  improvements  in  the  detaib  of  the  worbTHj 
made  tbe  flanka  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  prolongs 
ftoea  of  the  eollateral  bastions,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  cum 
plete  flankinL?  defence.  lie  made  the  terrepleins  of  ifci 
ravelins  merely  wide  enough  to  contain  the  artillery  of  th« 
defenders  ;  in  order  to  incMose  the  capacity  <if  the  redi>i.b 
in  the  ravelin,  and  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  tbe  space  nt^t^ 
sary  for  a  battery  on  tbe  ravelin,  bf  which  he  mtgbt  br^j 
that  redoubt.  Ho  alao  gave  luge  in aamalwl  flaoka  to  tu 
latter  work,  in  order  that  a  powerftil  Are  might  be  dircetd 
from  them  aiiainst  the  enetny,  if  ho  sboiilj  atle-.npt  t 
mount  the  breach  m  I  lie  face  of  either  bastiuii  bff')rc  li 
had  got  possessitm  ot  the  redoubts  as  well  as  of  the  ravel. :i 
themselves.  A  furtlier  improvement  «^  made  by  tl» 
engineer  in  adding  to  each  of  tbe  re-entering  places  of  arai 
a  qiaeiona  redoubt,  which  would  render  the  deienon  of  tU 
phwe  mote  obstinate,  and  eevor  the  passage  betveeen  tU 
tenaille  and  tbe  flank  of  the  bastion. 

As  early  as  1640,  Dillichs,  in  a  work  published  at  Frank 
fort,  proposed  a  method  of  fortitSing  places,  vrhu-h  coc«-" 
in  surrounding  them  by  lines  of  rampart  forming  with  ead 
other  a  series  of  angles  alternatelysalienl  and  re-entcriag' 
and,  subseauently  to  the  time  of  Vauban.  a  fow  ochcr  pru 
jecta  of  a  like  natuie  have  been  suggoted.  Thm  mm 
remarkable  of  thaao  iathat  whkh  was  published  in  177§  m 
the  Phmeh  General  Xfontalembert,  who  en  titles  bis  uisAw 
Fortification  Pfrj^i'tidieuJaire.  Its  outline  on  the  plan  t»  • 
scries  of  tbe  sides  of  equilateral  tria^les  formed  ^'^^J^ 
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bein^  consequently  right  angles  •  and,  as  the  general  has  •  to  conbist  of  a  simple  polyponal  rampart  of  earth    In  nut 


devcicped  some  useful  ideas  cunccrnint;  tite  interior  defence 
of  a  place,  though  no  existing  fortification  affords  an  ex- 
ample of  the  method,  a  short  description  of  it  may  vith  pro- 
priety be  given. 

Three  parallel  ramparts  of  e&rth,  of  the  form  above  in- 
dicated, and  separated  from  one  another  by  wot  ditches, 
surround  the  place  :  the  bertne  at  the  foot  of  the  first  and 
third  is  protected  by  a  simple  wall,  and  that  at  the  foot  of 
the  middle  rampart  is  covered  by  a  loop-holed  gallery  on 
.ts  whole  length.  Beyond  the  outer  ditch  is  the  covered- 
way,  whose  re-entering  angles  are  fortified  by  strong  re- 
doubts. In  the  re-entering  angles  of  the  two  interior  ram- 
parts are  formed  caseraatcd  batteries,  the  fires  from  which 
would  sweep  the  surfaces  of  the  ditches  in  front,  in  the 
directions  of  their  lengths ;  and,  within  the  encemte  of  the 
place,  a  circular  redoubt,  or  tower,  of  brick-work,  carrying 
several  tiers  of  guns,  is  intended  to  defend  the  interior  ram- 
part, if,  at  length,  it  should  bo  forced.  The  merit  of  this 
system  is  supposed  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  powerful  fire 
which  the  casemates  would  afford,  as  from  their  situation, 
they  would  scarcely  be  injured  by  the  enemy  ;  in  the  difh- 
culty  which  the  latter  would  experience  in  getting  over  the 
detached  walls ;  and  in  the  great  force  which  the  defenders, 
by  means  of  the  spacious  communications,  might  bnng  up 
to  oppoae  the  assailants. 

During  the  existence  of  the  French  empire,  the  cele- 
brated Carnot  proposed  to  restore  the  balance  between  the 
attack  and  defence  of  fortresses,  which  the  inventions  of 
Vauban  had  made  to  preponderate  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
former,  by  means  of  powerful  sorties  from  the  place  and  an 
abundant  discharge  of  stones  and  balls  from  mortars  fired 
tt  considerable  angles  of  elevation  ;  thus  annoying  the  be- 
siegers in  their  trenches,  and  either  putting  great  numbers 
of  their  men  hon  de  combat,  or  compelling  them  to  recur 
to  the  slow  process  of  blinding  their  approaches.  Adopting, 
in  his  method  of  fortifying  places,  the  proportions  of  Cor- 
montaingne  for  the  plan  of  his  bastions,  but  making  the 
whole  length  of  his  front  of  fortification  equal  to  <lbO  yards, 
he  detached  the  bastions  from  the  enceinte,  which  he  made 


of  the  tcnaille  between  the  bastions  he  placed  a  fausse- 
brave,  whose  exterior  side  was  to  be  protected  by  a  case 
mated  tower  at  each  extremity ;  and,  behind  the  gorge  of 
each  bastion,  he  formed  a  row  of  casemate  vaults,  in  whicn 
the  mortars  were  to  be  placed  for  throwing  stones,  &c.  into 
that  work  when  gained  by  the  enemy.  Adoptinij  also  the 
ideas  of  Montalembcrt  respActing  detached  walls,  he  pro- 
posed to  surround  the  enceinte  by  one,  which  was  to  be 
loop-holed  in  order  that  a  fire  of  musketry  might  be  made 
from  it,  and  to  construct  a  similar  wall  before  the  faces  and 
flanks  of  the  bastions.  The  bastions  wore  to  be  covered  by 
narrow  counterguards ;  a  cavalier,  or  lofty  redoubt,  in  front 
of  the  tenaille,  was  to  defend  the  collateral  faces  of  both 
bastions  and  counterguards ;  large  ravelins  were  to  cover 
the  central  parts  of  the  fronts  of  fortification  and  afford 
crossing  fires  on  the  ground  before  the  bastions;  while 
mortars  placed  on  the  faces  of  the  work  and  on  the  bar- 
bettes at  the  angles  were  to  discharge  their  missiles  ovei 
the  parapets.  A  ditch  surrounds  the  whole,  and  its  ex- 
terior side  is  made  with  u  gentle  slope  frt)m  the  bottom  to 
the  level  of  the  natural  ground  in  front,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  sorties;  the  corresponding  facility  which  the 
enemy  might  have  for  descending  into  the  ditch  being  dis 
rc^rded  on  account  of  the  supposed  impossibility  of  main- 
taming  himself  there  under  the  hail  of  stones  and  shot  from 
the  works. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  detached  wall,  being  covcrc«l  as 
before  mentione<l,  would  present  an  impassable  obstacle  to 
the  assailants ;  but  an  oxperimeut  made  at  Woolwich  in 
1824  has  proved  the  irassibility  of  breaching  it  by  a  fire  of 
shot  and  shells,  directed  over  the  parapet  of  the  counter- 
guard,  from  artillery  of  great  calibre,  at  the  distance  of  4(J0 
yanls  fVom  the  latter  work.  The  efficiency  of  the  vertical 
fire,  as  it  is  called,  of  stones  and  shot  from  the  works  has 
also  been  controverted;  and  experiments  have  been  made 
which  seem  to  prove  that  the  nioineiitum  acrjiiircd  by  the 
missiles  in  their  descent  would  not  be  sufhcient  to  do  scrioua 
injury  to  a  roan  on  whom  they  might  fall,  if  he  were  pro 
tected  by  a  proper  head-piece. 


Ffaa  of  •  FmbI  of  Fortillealkin  kccoriinc  to  ths  Milbod  of  CfirooDtaiognr. 


M  vardf  (d  an  lack. 

r<  toduil  llMMoa.   D.  Hallow  ditto.   X,  RrlrraraiMot   P.  T*DailW<.   G.  Caiamierr.   Q  Q,  RaTrlin.    T,  R»l(ra1>e  \m  iHto.~  L  U  1U-«atnliiff  piaeaa a 
Anu.   W  W,  iUdoubu  in  ditto.    R  R,  C^ttk^mj.  1 1.  TraTcrMt.  8  S.  Ulaci*.  7.  UatbatU  battery. 
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Soon  aA«r  th*  ftammfiimmt  of  Um  ravolitioii,  Bou»< 
mud,  a  Avndi  ofltar,  lAo  hwl  entend  tlw  mtioe  of  the 

king  01*  PruMia,  proposetl  to  rurvc  the  faces  of  bastions  tui 
the  plan,  in  order  to  diminish  or  pi  t  vent  the  effect  of  the 
ricochet,  ami  to  build  casemates  in  ihe  flanks  of  the  tcnaillus 
for  the  purpOiM  of  more  effectually  defending  the  main 


ditch.  itaprilieilNd  improvnment  consisted  in  extend 

ing  tba  oownma  tray  and  gflbis  alons  the  whole  of  the 
•MMinta.  ind  in  placing  the  melin  wini  its  proper  covered 
way  and  glads  on  the  exterior :  in  consequence  of  which 
disposition  it  would  bei  isnc  impossiblo  for  the  besiegers  to 
breach  the  bastion  by  firing  along  ilie  ditch  of  the  ravelin, 
while  the  latter  would  pu'^'^e'^  all  the  advantoj^  attending 
tihe  greatest  possible  salienny,  The  ideas  of  Hotismard  re- 
ipectiDK  the  dispoation  uf  the  ravelin  were  adopted  by 
uenem  GkuMtotip  de  Lntet,  m  the  works  which  he  exe- 
cuted, by  onler  of  Napoleon,  (o  strengthen  the  fonifleations 
of  Alessandria ;  and  tne  tamo  engineer  constructed  a  strong 
polygonal  redoubt  of  earth  in  earh  of  the  places  of  arms 
before  the  flanked  angles  of  the  bastions  and  ravelins,  in 
order  to  increase  the  queiititf  of  ttomog  Mtd  refWN  fires 
in  firont  of  the  works. 

The  Imt  nodifleation  uf  tho  bestion  system  which  it  will 
he  necessary  to  moatien,  is  lliet  proposed  by  Choumara, 
who.  partly  to  diminish  the  prefoure  of  the  parapets  on  the 
escarp  revetment,  and  render  tlie  f  irination  of  a  practicable 
breacli  more  diflioult,  and  [lartly  to  |]r.n  \ire  a  close  fire  of 
musketry  intn  the  co\cred-way,  svi^^tsts  that  a  tcrreploin, 
like  the  old  cbemin  des  rondos,  but  with  a  slender  breast- 
work to  protect  the  defenders,  sboald  be  left  oft  the  ex- 
terior of  the  pftTKoeta.  The  asme  engineer  teoommunds 
tint  the  ihnlts  of  the  bn>tions  should  be  lengthened  by  con- 
tinuin>4  them  wiiliin  tin  line  of  tlie  oirtain,  and  that  they 
should  have  a  grcaiur  relief  than  the  latter,  in  order  that  a 
fire  of  artillery  might  be  dircctc<l  over  il  auMinst  tlic  works 
of  tlw  enemy :  he  proposen  also  that  a  glacis  of  earth  slioiild 
ho  rihiJ  in  tho  main  ditch,  high  eiious^h  to  raank  the  foot  of 
the  iinrerp  itevetment,  and  prevent  it  from  being  battered 
hy  •  Are  of  aitillery  on  the  erest  of  the  covered- way. 

It  is  scarcely  pTobeble  that  anjr  existing  fortresses  will  be 
demolished  for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  which  would 
result  fri)n»  a  re-construction  according  to  any  of  the  me- 
thod* which  have  been  prop<»se<l  since  the  time  of  \  auban; 
but,  on  any  future  occasion  whirh  may  present  itself  for 
fortifying  a  town  or  military  poiit  of  importance,  it  may  be 
Ihnnd  convenient  to  adopt  some  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  works.  Thus,  the  general  system  of  Vauban, 
with  the  madiflcati<}ns  proposed  by  Cormontaingne,  being 
'elained  as  the  basis,  easematcs,  like  tbiiso  of  Montalcin- 
bert.  might  be  formed  in  tlie  re-entering  atiglei*  of  the 
enceinte  or  tenailles;  and  di>taclie<l  walls  or  ^'alleries  for 
musketi7  in  some  of  the  dry  ditches :  detached  ravelins,  as 
nroposed  by  Bousmard,  may  bo  constructed  beyond  those 
of  the  ordinary  kind,  in  oniDr  to  prevent  the  eooeinte  ftom 
being  bieaehra  at  the  Ibat  crowning  of  the  glads;  and  a 
direct  defence  of  tho  covered-way  may  be  obtained  from 
galleries;  formed  wiihin.  or  on  the  exterior  of,  the  parapets 
along  the  faccs  of  the  works. 

In  the  optn  attack  of  a  fortified  place  it  is  evident  that 
the  loss  of  life  would  be  so  much  tne  greater  as  the  defen- 
sive works  are  stronger  aikl  better  combined  ;  and,  in  oon- 
seqoenoe,  the  ttcoani^  of  making;  the  approaelNa  under 
cover  to  tlio  kit  noBient  of  the  sasfe  woiud  heeont  more 
urgent 

For  the  works  occasionally  constructed  beyond  1!  glacis 
of  a  fortress,  see  Flkchk,  Hohiv-work,  LuNkiTta,  and 
Tbivaillons. 

Of  the  works  which  fall  tinder  the  denomination  of  field- 
Ibrtilteatioai,  BaaaaMiiauam  have  baen  already  mentioned. 
Rkoans.  RiDOom,  udi  StMuroBm  are  dteschbed  un- 
iw  those  words;  and  the  combinations  of  works  which 

serve  fbr  the  protection  of  armies,  under  Limks  op  En- 
TRKNCHMBNT.  Small  fort.t  with  bastions  are  frequently 
considered  n-n  field-fortifications:  their  plan  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  enceinte  of  a  fortress;  but  they  differ  from  tlic 
httterin  tbeir  8ix«t  ia  Inniag  tolT  relief,  and  in  the  sides  of 
their  dttehes  beinv  unKvatao,  or  only  fiMed  with  sods 
FORTOUBRItA.  NI^LO.  an  Italian  prehite.  whose 

writings  display  little  of  the  austerity  or  seriousness  of  u 
churchman,  was  born  at  Pistoia,  November  7th.  \  G7-i.  In 
his  youth  he  studied  jurisprudence,  and  afterwards  distin- 
fjiuisned  himself  bv  his  attainments  in  Greek.  Having 
pnfelialMd  a  ftnanl  disoonne  in  honour  of  IniMeMit  SIX, 


he  WM  a^nntid  aeeiMury  to  the  papal  nnasi*  is  . 
and  on  fiis  letam  to  Kome,  In  oonneqnenee  of  his  gi>tw«f  th. 

h  id  a  situation  as  one  of  his  rhnmherlains  bestowed  ui  in 
hira  by  Clement  XI.  in  1 71-2.  and  was  likewise  made  a 
canon  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Mae^iore.  By  anofhe* 
pope  (Clement  XII.)  he  expected  to  be  raised  to  tiSedignitv 
of  cardinal;  but  althongh  an  encourager  of  both  poetn  and 
poets,  that  pontiff  evaded  flrom  time  to  time  the  fkiiiment 
of  the  promise  whicit  he  appeam  to  have  made,  nntil  Forti- 
euerra  was  lying  on  his  death-bed.  when  he  rejerted  the 
honour  then  proffered  him  in  terms  the  reverse  of  court  W. 
MonsigMor  Forti<ruerra  s  h  rir  pooirr,  in  which  he  sliowt-d 
hinii^lf  an  imitutur  of  Petrarch,  u  now  forgotten  :  hi» 
fame  rests  entirely  npon  his  '  Ricciardelto.'  an  heroiro-crmi- 
poem  in  thirty  cantos.  This  prodoetkin.  which  was  ir<t 
pnbliabed  «rith  its  author's  name  OrsdaBised  into  Carieri>' 
mnoo.  was  besott  by  him  without  any  fdsn,  mersly  hv  way 
of  proving  with  what  fkcility  he  eonH  irailate  Ariosto.  PnVi. 
anil  Berni,  both  in  rc^^ard  to  their  style  and  iheir  feri  le 
invention  of  incidents ;  when,  at  the  instance  of  tho-c  friend* 
for  "  horn  the  first  canto  was  hit  off  as  a  specimen,  lie  ":ts 
induced  to  proceed  till  he  completed  fhe  wnole,  at  the  ra^  , 
we  are  assured,  of  a  canto  per  day.    Little,  therefore,  r*  n 
to  ha  wondered  at  that  the  plot  should  be  so  desultoiy  *ai 
the  inddenCi  so  extravagant.    Tet,  nelwfthstandini*  the 
grotestjueness  of  the  characters  and  crr>n*e.  nnd  likewiv 
the  occasional  careles^neds  of  the  stvle.  fh;s  long:  irrtfr-yt-t 
satire  poem  ahnnnds  '.vith  so  much  <oinic  huiiK'ur.  dnol 
satire,  and  happy  burlesque,  that   it  has  long  taken 
its  place  as  a  classical  work  of  its  kind,  and  has  gone 
through  numerous  editions.  There  are  two  French  trans- 
lations of  it ;  and  a  Oertnan  one  by  Gries«  the  ttamlator  of 
Ariosto  and  Tnsso,  was  published  IS31-.1.  In  Enpli«h  we  ^.•  r 
:  no  more  than  a  poetical  version  of  the  first  c^intu.  u. 
1  introduction  and  notes,  by  the  late  Lord  Glenbervie  '  1  •2-Ji. 
I  '  Riteiardetto'  was  not  published  til)  after  the  autbur» 
j  death,  ^vhich  happened  ill  173d»  the  date  uf  the  first  editiea 
bein^  iras.    I-ortigoena  was  arobably  aware  that,  how> 
I  ever  it  might  oontribotv  to  his  nm«  as  t  poeC  it  was  net 
'  likely  to  advance  him  in  the  church,  since  many  of  th; 
'  descriptions  are  more  spirited  than  decorous:  nor  ii^ 
■  been  at  all  sparintr  of  ins  satire  on  the  monks. 

FORTIS,  ABBATE,  an  Italian,  bom  in  1740.  di«d  i- 
1803,  wrote  many  works  on  various  branches  of  natura. 
'  philosophy ;  but  his  reputation  was  esUblisbed  by  bk 
I  travels  in  £>almatia,  'Viaggiodt  Ddmasia:'  they  have  ben 
I  translated  into  many  languages^  but  the  Engli^di  traiish 
!  tion,  published  at  London,  in  1778,  is  not  only  the  best,  bu* 
cven  pn  ferable  to  the  oriirinal.  on  account  of  the  Appenda 
various  platen,  and  several  otlier  additions,  which  app<;are<' 
fur  ilif  first  tune  v^ith  this  translation, 
j     FORTUNATE  ISLANDS.  [Canaribs.] 

FORTUNB,  in  the  Roman  mythology,  was  a  godden 
who  was  iinpaiad  to  dispoae,  at  hair  oapnoOi  of  the  d«.-»t>nie« 
I  of  men.        was  reprasentad  as  Vlind,  with  wineed  fert. 
^  rest  in  K  on  awheel.    This  deity  did  not  %Mjre  in  the  :i; 
antieni  systems  of  theosophv :  Homer  does  not  mentioii  iiita- 
ni  tlie  Ilui'l.  but  refers  the  events  of  this  world  to  the  it- 
j  crecs  of  J  upiter  and  of  Fate.    Fortune  however  was  wor- 
shipped in  Italy  of  old ;  by  the  Etruscans  at  Volsinii,  under 
the  nameof  Nurna;  by  tlie  Latins  at  Pnsoeste;  and  by  the 
VoUd  at  AntfaHB.  where  a  splendid  temple  was  dedieatei 
to  her,  in  which  a  sort  of  grades  were  dolivenxl.    She  1.  ■ ! 
also  temples  at  Rome.    (Horace,  <)d.  i.        M.irUAl.  i. 
ep.  1.) 

FORUM,  a  large  open  space  in  antient  Homau  otws 
(corresponding  to  the  Agora  of  the  Greeks),  osually  sm^ 
rounded  with  public  buildings,  where  the  dtiaeoa  net  te 
transact  budnass,  and  where,  previoua  to  the  ereetMin  w 
Basilica^  causes  were  tried.  From  this  last  drcum-t  u 
the  Wfird  ftrum  is  used  metaphorically  for  aptaceof  jusUk. 
Nardini  i.s  of  opinion,  though  with mt  any  s haw  of  autho- 
rity, that  the  first  forum,  or  Forum  Romamun,  at  Ruiae, 
was  placed  on  the  Palatine  hill.  The  Greets  made  their 
Agoi-a  square,  with  a  (Miiiblo  colonnade,  or  ambulatory,  abon 
and  below,  but  in  Italy  the  width  of  the  ffanim  «aa  madt 
less  than  the  length  by  a  third,  and  the  columns  set  wid« 
apart  as  the  gladiatonal  shows  were  formerly  given  in  tii« 
forum  (Vitru^^us,  lib.  v.,  1.)  The  Roman  fora  were  oi 
tv^o  kinds.  Font  Givilia  and  Vanalia:  inc  fonuer  vncre  Ut 
law  ,nd  al  affairs,  the  latter  for  the  purpose  ef 
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Kiuti,  Botu-ium,  CcBMiriii,  Cupidmu,  Nerrn,  Olitorium. 
riiicahuiB.  Pii^turiutn,  Pistoriuui,  Ruinanum,  Sallustii, 
Suariiua*  TWuri,  Traiani,  Traasitorium,  and  Vcspasiani. 
Of  Umm  flw  Forum  koannum,  Noriw^  Tnuaoi,  Bwiiuia. 
and  naoaloriwD,  akiw  ntm  any  traeai  «f  the  iplendia 
edifices  with  «kMi  they  were  once  adotawL  The  Forum 
Ruinanum  is  litliat«d  in  a  narrow  valley,  not  fkr  from  the 
ru  Li  .  between  tha  Fftlatine  and  CapitoUni;  hill».  It  sweeps 
round  towards  the  Fora  of  Cossar  and  Auguatua,  which  are 
between  it  and  the  larger  Fura  of  Nerm  aaA  1Vl||an,  all 
whiohi  looking  ot  their  raUtive  lituatioiub  VM%  no  douh^ 
eonnoelod  with  it  on  the  woQl  On  the  Mmth  ft  oxtMided 
nearly  to  the  Fura  Boarium  and  Piscatoiiura,  wliich  were 
near  the  Pons  Palatinua,  now  called  Pontc  Rotto.  The 
exaet  limits  of  tho  Furum  Romanum  are  very  uncertain  ; 
Nardini  (vol.  ii.,  p.  138)  endeavount  to  point  out  its  bounda- 
riea.  It  waa  decorated  with  templea,  statues,  basilica,  cu- 
ria, rostra,  triumphal  oolumn*  and  arches,  which  usurped 
the  place  of  shops,  aehoola,  and  even  private  houaaa.  tnat 
originally  stood  in  this  forum.  In  the  forum  were  the 
rostra,  or  pulpits,  deoorated  with  the  beaks  of  shipa,  whence 
tlio  orator^  harun^^ued.  According  to  Appian  the  rostra 
were  plaruil  in  the  middle  ut  tlm  forum,  and  he  states  tlial 
Sulla  caused  the  head  of  young  Marius  tu  be  liuiig  up  1m;- 
furo  the  ru«tra  iti  the  middle  uf  the  forum.  Varm,  in  his 
fourth  book,  *  Da  liagOA  Latina,*  places  the  rostra  bel^ 
the  oiuia,  whkdivw  mar  thaCoiiutiuiB,  so  that  the  orators 
wottUalMidirillitlNir  ftooB  toamfdatlio  oapiiol;  hut  Plu- 
tarch, ia  apgakiagof  tbo  Oneaki,  alaloa  tho  ravana  to  be 
the  caw. 

I'Uu  of  Um  Fwruoi  al  I'oni|ieil. 
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1.1,  Can*  ;  1.  jftrmnnm  ;3.  Chulc'lieiim:  «,  TemfiJe  of  If  efcuiy ;  ft.  iieiiacu- 

"•'•"'^ 

The Cotnitium  watt  placed  near  the  Curia;  three  mhnnns 


Stator,  sttll  remain.  Nardim  places  on  the  side  of  the  Pti- 
latine  hill,  in  succcwon,  the  Fabian  arrh,  GrtDCustaiiis,  Sena 
luiu,  B.iMh(  Opimia,  /Bdicula  of  Concord,  Temple  of  Ro- 
mulus. Tem^of  the  Dii  Penates,  Curia  Ottilia,  near  wlUeh 
was  thoODmithtm.  Baafllea  Airtia.  Temples  of  JaUusOMar. 
and  Castor  and  Pollux.  On  the  side  towards  the  Tiber  stood 
the  Temples  of  Jupiter  Stator.  Temple  and  Atrium  of'Vesta, 
Bai*ilica  Julia,  house  of  Lucius  Tarquinius,  and  the  Temple 
of  Victory.  On  tho  side  of  the  capilol  was  the  arch  of 
Tiberius,  the  temples  of  Saturn,  of  Concord,  and  of  Vespa-  ' 
siao,  the  school  of  Xanthui,  the  aaoh  of  fievamst  whieh  still 
MBBaiu,  and  the  Tullian  priaoiM.  Omhaaordi  rfiaoritia 
forum  was  the  office  of  the  secretary  to  the  senate,  and  the 
Basilica  of  Paulus  Rmilius.  There  are  however  but  few  re- 
mains existing  of  a  -mall  lunnber  of  these  numerous  build- 
inj^s,  and  the  greater  part  have  entirely  disappeared.  A 
single  monumental  column  stands  near  the  Comitium,  called 
the  Column  of  Phocas.  Resides  those  buildings  then  are 
remains  of  the  temples  of  Fortune,  J  upiter  Tooana,  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  and  the  Tabularium,  though  these  are  paroapa 
not  within  the  boundaries  of  the  fbram.  (See  plates  in  Nar- 
dini's  Rome,  vol.  ii.  lib.  v.,  c.  1  )  A  very  beautiful  restored 
view  of  the  Forum  Romanum  was  made  by  Mr.  C.  R.  C^cker- 
ell,  and  a  reduced  view  was  engraved  and  published,  with 
his  iK'rraission,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  '  Pompeii,'  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  UteAilKnowladfl^ 
to  which  m  rate  our  leaders  for  an  accurata  notion  of  &a 
splendonrof  theaceumulatod  areUtoetitre  of  the  Foram  and 
the  Capitol,  and  its  vicinity. 

The  forum  at  Pompeii,  which  was  constrticted  in  the 
Greek  style,  cannot  lioweverhe  altof;ethi:r  (•on>id4rLMl,  if  we 
aro  guided  by  tho  authority  of  Vilruvius,  a  truly  Greek 
Agora,  whicli  this  anflior  states  was  to  be  made  square  in 
form.  It  has  howvrer  many  Greek  fbaturea.  The  Pom- 
peian  ftcum  is  of  an  oblong  ^pe^  announded  on  three 
sides  with  rows  of  columns,  forming,  with  the  advanead 
columns  of  the  various  buildinfrt.  a  colonnade  or  ambula- 
tory ;  above  this  tliciv  wus  ;i  -K  uiid,  if  we  may  judc;e  from 
the  remains  of  stairs  at  several  places  at  the  back  of  the 
ciiloniiude.  The  fourth  side  of  the  forum  is  inclosed  with 
two  arches  placed  on  each  side  of  a  large  hypcthral  temple, 
called  the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  On  the  west  side  are  the 
|Kiaons  and  the  gTaa«iT»  adih  aa  cnchwad  oanrt  Mam  it 
and  the  prisons ;  the  Temple  of  Teniu  and  the  Ba^iea 

[Rasii.k  a];  and  on  tho  narrow  side,  opposite  the  Temple 
of.Fiipiin,  lire  three  buildings  generally  considered  to  be 
till-  Curia'  and  .trarium:  on  tlie  east  side  is  an  enclo-iiic, 
the  u^e  of  which  has  not  been  determined,  the  Cbakidicum 
[Chalciuicuu^  tbo  Temple  of  Mercury,  the  Bmaoolnis, 
and  a  building  sappoHd  to  he  a  large  aating-houai^  gmanlly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Pantheon,  in  front  of  vhidi  are 
the  Taboms  .\rgentaria3.  The  enclosed  area  of  the  forum 
was  paved  with  large  square  pieces  of  marble,  and  the  sides 
of  the  area  were  adorned  willi  statues.  Oppiisite  tho  curin; 
and  a  short  way  from  them  is  a  small  triumphal  arch.  The 
forum  was  closed  at  night  with  iron-barre  l  gates,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  chariots  were  admitted  into  it.  as  the 
pa\  etuent  of  the  Streets  terminates  at  the  back  of  the  colon- 
nade. The  columns  of  the  ambulatoiy  are  of  the  Greek 
Doric  order,  and  were  being  restored  in  the  same  style, 
though  with  better  malorial>.  at  the  time  the  city  was  de- 
stroyed. The  columns  were  arteustyle,  and  the  architraves 
ware  moat  |irobably  of  wood,  aa  we  may  Infer  tnm  thei. 


I  la  WWII  uid  (Vhis  of  Itio  anKairl*  fnttlro  Iks 
«,  holM  for  tha  J<i<»ta  of  ttia  upfwr  Sow. 


vi  toe  former,  aommonly  called  the  Temple  of  Jupiier  j  bciug  destroyed,  while  tho  AritfSe  and  cornioe  of  suwir  re 
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Tcmn.  The  frontispiece  to  tho  first  volume  of  the  '  Pom- 
peii* is  a  restored  view  of  the  foruto,  wliii-li  gives  an  idea  of 
the  double  colonnade,  or  upper  and  under  ambulator}'  tneu- 
tkHMd  by  VitraTtut  m  a  cttiraelciriitie  «f  •  Giwk  Agora. 

FtysCOLO,  VGO,  ynm  born  at  Zante  aboat  lite  year 
1777,  of  a  Venetian  fmiily  settled  in  the  Ionian  l^]^nds. 
When  yet  a  boy  lie  losl  his  father,  who  was  a  physician  and 
inspector  of  the  liospitals  at  Spalatro  in  Daluiatia,  and  he 
returned  with  his  niolher  to  Venice,  from  vrbence  he  wai 
sent  to  study  at  P^ua.  Having  left  that  university  with- 
out haviAg  made  up  hia  miml  to  aaj  particular  nrolMsioo, 
Im  Mtttrncd  to  Veniee,  and  wots  a  tragedy,  *i\  Ttaate,' 
which  was  performed  in  January,  1797.  In  that  same  year 
the  aniient  aristocracy  of  Venice  fell  by  the  hands  of  Bona- 
parte, and  FoKColo,  who,  like  others  of  his  countrymen,  had 
expected  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  popular  republic, 
fell  bitterly  di.>>appointe<l  at  tho  conqueror  giving  up  Venice 
to  Austria.  At  Milan  and  Florence  he  gave  vent  to  his 
excited  feelings  in  the  '  Lettere  di  due  Amanti,*  aAerwards 
publiahed  under  the  name  of '  Lettere  di  Ortia.'  Thia  work, 
of  Kitle  Taltie  as  a  novel,  poss«si>es  a  higher  aort  of  interest 
from  the  politir  ;il  nllusions.  the  bursts  of  invective,  and  tho 
picture  01  soctuty  m  tliobe  diiijointed  times,  which  itcontains. 
The  language  is  beaut;*;.'-  and  the  tone  affect  in 'j;,  though 
perhaps  too  querulous  and  desponding;  but  as  such  it  was 
in  harmony  with  the  then  prevailing  feeling.  Tlie '  Lettere 
di  Ortia'  had  a  prodigioiia  success  in  lla^ ;  but  all  the  edi- 
tioM  were  mutflaleaexoept  a  private  one  printed  at  Venice 
in  and  thatoflR14,  which  Foscolo  himself  published 

at  Ziinch  with  the  diile  of  London,  which  aU>nc  coulaias, 
anionj;  several  piLi>a;fe3  left  out  in  the  other  editions,  tho 
letter  dated  17th  of  March,  1798,  in  which  FoKolo  clearly 
expresited  his  opinion  of  Bouaparte's  character.  Foscolo 
terved  aa  a  volunteer  in  the  Lombard  Legion  through  the 
•ISMtRNia  campaign  of  1 79t.  and  followed  the  French  in 
dteir  retnat  to  Genoa,  where  ho  remained  during  the  siege 
-7f  that  city  till  June,  1800,  when  the  garrison  capitulated, 
and  was  carried  to  France  by  the  Enylish  Mean- 
time the  battle  of  Marengo  took  jilace,  Lomydiit)  was  re- 
Conquered,  and  Foscolo  repaired  to  Milan  :  peaee  bein;;  con- 
cluded soon  after,  be  returned  tu  private  life  and  u>  his 
literary  pursuits. 

In  1802»  Bonaparte  having  caUed  togather  at  Lyon  a 
meetiw  of  Italian  duties  In  order  to  deriie  a  new  eonati- 
lution  tor  the  Cisalpine  republic,  Foscolo  va;  n^jucsted  by 
V)mc  individuals  then  in  office,  to  yrite  .  a  a  ldress  to  tlie 
First  Consul,  .'i  itli  .m  exposition  of  tho  staie  of  the  country, 
and  the  wishes  of  the  people.  He  did  write  it,  but  m  a 
very  different  strain  from  what  they  expected:  he  wrote  it 
in  the  atyle  of  the  Philippics,  or  the  Verrioo  Orations  of 
Gooro;  lie  drew  an  eloquent  but  fearful  retrotpect  of  the 
apjircssions,  the  depredations,  the  injurioa  of  OVMCy  kind 
which  the  (leople  of  Italy  had  suffered  at  the  handa  of  tibe 
Various  military  and  civil  authorities  appointed  by  the 
French  sujco  1796;  the  disgraceful  {)era«eution  of  the 
:lerny  and  the  so-called  aristocrats,  and  other  abust-s  of 
party  triumph.  This  oralioD  was,  of  course,  never  read  to 
the  First  Consul,  but  it  waa  publiahed  some  time  after  at 
Milan— 'Oraiione  4  Buooaparte  art  CongrenodiLione;' 
it  forms  an  inportant  memorial  of  the  timea,  and  an  honour- 
able tesliinoninl  of  the  un'-'im;irnnii  ing  sjiirit  of  Foscolo, 
«iio  seems  to  have  taken  Daiiie  aiiii  AUieri  for  his  mixh-ls. 
Fo6C(ilo  remained  for  some  years  quiet'}  u  Ml  ji;  under 
the  mild  administration  of  the  vic«»-presideut  MeUi.  He 
published  an  Italian  venrion  of  Callimachus  '  De  Oooaa  Be- 
reuioea,*  with  iutererting  notea  and  coramentahea. 

In  ISOdweind  him  again  aenring  in  an  Italian  reg^ent 
which  formed  part  of  the  amy  aaaemblad  near  the  coast  of 
the  British  Channel  for  the  intendod  invasion  of  England. 
Heing  stationed  at  St.  Omer  he  there  attempted  an  Italian 
trnnslalion  of  Sterne's  *  Sentimental  Journey.'  in  which 
lie  was  mitst  successful.  When  a  few  months  after  the 
"^mp  of  Boulogne  was  broken  up,  Foscolo  went  back  to 
Milan,  and  did  not  return  into  active  service.  He  lived  for 
vm«  timo  near  Brenda,  where  ha  wrote  his  poem, '  Dei 
Srpolcri,*  1807,  deprecating  cortahl  haiah  regulations  which 
frtUiade  any  nionuinent  or  memorial  being  raised  over  the 
tombs  of  the  dead.  This  beautiful  little  poem,  full  of  bitty 
thou^liLs  and  l\rio  power,  waa  dedicated  by  the  author  to  a 
oruther  poet,  Ippohto  Pindemoute  of  Verona,  and  it  6e 
cured  to  Fosoolo  a  distinguished  rauk  among  the  Italian 
poeta.  It  waa  eommenied  oi^  imitated,  and  avaa  tiana- 
MintoUtiftlMaMMtan. 


In  1S08,  Foscolo  being  appointed  profigasor  of  Itauaa 
eloquence  at  Pa  via,  was  privately  urged  by  soma  official 
paraooa  to  begin  his  course  by  some  tnanle  of  praise  to  the 
emparoff  Naaoleoiii  aeoocdiag  to  tha  neaivad  enaMi ;  and 
it  waa  hinteato  Um  that  the  deoewtioH  of  tha  tjmm  el 

Honour  would  be  the  rcAvard  of  his  compliance,  r  o^col• 
remained  unmoved  :  he  took  as  the  subject  of  his  ina<!^\!ra\ 
oration  the  origin  and  the  object  of  literature —  Di  l.On^  ne 
edeir  UfliciodellaLetteratura;'  and  descanted  on  the  loonl 
and  civil  dutiea  of  litivary  men ;  on  the  noblenoss  of  tbdr 
calling  whan  eooaeientiously  exercised ;  and  he  exhorted 
the  Italian  youth  to  devote  tbemselvea  to  lilerature  fat 
ita  own  sake ;  *  to  study  above  all  the  history  of  their 
country,  and  the  lives  and  works  of  Dante.  MachiaveUi, 
Galileo,  and  Tasso ;  to  bend  over  their  tombs  and  learr 
from  those  illustrious  dead  how  they  fed  the  hucnsd  fire  of 
genius  through  jicrsccutions,  torments,  and  exile,  "a  the 
gloom  of  dungeons  and  amidst  the  squalidoess  of  domestk 
poverty,  and  how  they  ware  supported  in  their  trials  by 
the  love  of  their  oountiy,  of  truth,  and  of  fiime,  which  en- 
abled diem  to  leave  to  posterity  the  rich  legaev  of  their 
works  and  the  benefit  of  their  example.'  This  aodress.  de- 
livered before  a  numerous  audience,  produced  a  thrilUn^ 
sensation,  and  was  followed  by  bursts  of  applause.  Not  a 
word  had  Foscolo  said  about  emperor  or  prince,  govern- 
ment or  ninialHV  A  lbwfltt>nth&  after  toe  chair  of  Ita- 
lian ebMuieiMe  waa  auppiaMiid  in  all  tha  uniTerstisa  et 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  Foaoolo  ivtliad  to  Borgo  di  Vieo, 
near  Como,  where  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  Count  Giovi. 
and  his  family.  Ho  there  wrote  his  tragedy  of  '  .Ajav,' 
which  was  performed  at  Milan,  and  not  only  proved  a 
failure,  but  mvolved  him  in  a  sort  of  minij>tertal  p«nt«cu- 
tion.  because  he  Was  suspected  to  have  alluded  in  bis  plsf 
to  Napoleon's  ambition.  At  the  wme  time  certain  acade- 
misiana  whose  pedantry  he  had  ridiculed  in  another  work* 
exprHMed  their  opinioh  in  the  Poligrafo,  a  literary  jotuna], 
'  that  whoever  sneers  at  the  labours  of  professors,  academi- 
cians, and  librarians,  taxes  thereby  with  ignorance  the 
monarch  who  protects  them,  and  becomes  by  so  d<iiiip, 
guilty  of  treason.'  Foscolo  however  bed  some  influential 
i'neuds,  and  he  was  merely  banished  from  Milan.  At  Flo- 
rence, w  here  he  lUed  his  residence,  he  completed  his  trmns* 
lation  of  '  Steiiie '  Vtagrao  Sentinieatala  oi  Yoriek  hinge 
la  Fnncia,  tradnitone  oi  Didimo  Cbbnnf  and  viala  aft> 
other  tragedy  entitled  'RicciaidB,*  a  Hymn  to  tile  GlBOa^ 
and  other  compositions. 

In  1813  ho  was  allowed  to  return  to  Milan,  and  in  thcfuj. 
lowing  year,  when  the  French  ai)andoned  the  country  .ind 
provisional  government  was  formed,  F<m>cuIo  was  appy;!Jt«p 
migor  on  the  staff,  and  endeavoured,  though  iDeA»et» 
ally,  to  save  tho  ex^miaiater  Prina  flom  the  fury  of  the 
mob.  When  the  Auatrians  took  poaBewion  of  Milan,  Fo* 
colo  drew  up  n  proteet  in  the  name  of  tbc  inhabitanta  of 
Lomhardy  addressed  to  the  Allied  Powers.  He  remairKfd 
however  Still  at  Milan,  and  had  the  offer  from  ^omv  of  the 
Austrian  authorities  of  the  editorship  of  a  new  Uter&ry 
journal ;  but  having  learnt  that  he  was  charged  by  the  morv 
rigid  patriots  of  lieing  a  turncoat,  be,  all  on  a  sudden,  dis- 
appeared fknm  Milan  towards  the  and  of  1814.  and  rcpauv^ 
to  Switaerland,  where  he  tasided  ibr  alnoat  two  year^. 
chiefly  at  Ilottingen,  near  Ziirich,  where  he  publi>fif.l  » 
correct  edition  of  his  '  Lettere  di  OrtLs.'  and  alto  a  satire  ir 
Latin  prose,  entitled  '  Did)mi  Clerici  Prophctaa  Mintm 
Hypercolypseuii,'  m  wbteh  he  lashed  his  Milan  rnf  mica  «l 
tho  literary  and  courtly  coteries  who  htd  aiMiifiad  him 
about  bis '  Ajax.'  Noi  findiog  aufficient  anaaaiagMDeait  m 
Switaerland  Ibr  h»  litotaty Idioim  aa  a  meana  of  anb 
sistence,  he  came  to  England  about  the  end  of  lsir>.  xa4 
was  introduced  to  some  of  tbc  best  society  of  tlie  rue.«i 
p<dis:  he  formed  literary  connexions,  and  wr  <i<  irticin 
hotli  for  the  Edinburgh  and  the  Quarterly  Reviews  la 
London  he  published  liis  '  Ricciarda,'  the  Esaays  on  IV 
trarch  and  Dante,  which  are  aicioAg  his  best  compoaitioa^ 
the  '  Discorso  Storico  sul  teste  del  Dec<unerone,*aad  She  ! 
'  DiKomo  Stwieo  aul  teste  di  Dante.'  which  is  a  work  f.i!3 
of  eruditiMi.  He  had  engaged  to  superintend  a  new  editioc 
(if  Dante,  with  ample  cummeiitahes,  but  be  did  noi  Lw  i^ 
finish  this  work.  Want  of  order  and  of  judgment  in  moat* 
matters  involved  hiiii  in  etiibarra-ssinents,  whidl.  Joined  ^• 
lug  fretful  temper  atid  aiuiiduuus  application,  shortened  ka 
days.  He  died  of  the  dropsy  on  the  1 0th  of  October.  1 r.  it 
Tumham  Gieei^  near  Lbmwiv  being  about  fifty  yeaia  of  aza. 
andmi  hiiiMiBGUniMtahiwohyaid,  with  apiaiii  aarUe 
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slab  and  imcription  over  his  tomb.  Notwithstanding  his 
eccentricities  ho  scciirod  whirmver  he  lived  some  wnriu  and 
lasting  friends,  who  felt  his  death  as  a  loss.  The  lifo  i»f 
Fost'olo  derives  a  peculiar  uupurtancc  frotu  Ihe  times  he 
hved  in,  and  the  political  scenes  in  which  he  mixed.  Ho 
liad  the  tqerit  of  standing  aloaC  one  of  tiM  fow,  amidst  the 
general  prastimtioii  of  manUnd  before  the  shrine  of  Napo- 
leon. '  Hi^  iiiicoiiqiierable  silence,*  observe^  a  by  no  menus 

Sartiui  Ijiographer,  '  amidst  the  strains  of  vulgar  adulation, 
eserve*  to  be  recorded  in  history.  If  amidst  the  Asiatic 
idolatry  toward.s  Na^Mjleon,  any  kmd  of  oppunition  can  be 
said  to  have  existed  in  Italy,  Foscolo  must  be  considered  as 
the  leader  of  it.  Amonga  crowd  of  literati  who  prostituted 
their  ohaneler,  he  alone  succeeded  Al&eri  in  gathering- 
around  him  those  youths  who  felt  the  lo\-e  of  study  and 
independence,  and  without  uselessly  challenging  an  irre- 
»islil)le  power,  he  tempered  with  his  pruiciples  and  his 
exiimple  their  souls  for  present  dignity  and  future  resist- 
ance.' (Pccchio,  l^'ita  di  Ugo  Fotcoin.)  When  the  reaction 
came  be  refused  Ulwwise  to  associate  witb  those  who  would 
not  mtoN  hU  ooimtiy  to  national  independenee.  But  his 
sentiroentK  m  wtpniBwd  in  hi*  works,  atv  imtct  those  of  a 
partisan ;  he  deus  ont  with  an  impartial  hand  to  all ;  hu 
thoughts  are  generuiis  and  pure,  bis  learning  is  real  and 
unaffected,  and  he  has  added  A  fi-esh  vitrour  to  Italian  prose. 
His  dramas  are  the  wo.iktjst  of  his  productii)ti>.  '1  o  his 
oomposiliuns  already  luuntioned,  may  be  added  an  Italian 
version  of  some  cantos  of  the  Iliad,  'Alcuni  scritti  e  trat- 
tati  ineditL'  LuniMH  1829,inoludiQg*M>o*  of  bis  lecturaa  at 
Favia,  and  venous  poetical  eflusioina.  V  Open  Seelt«  dt 
Uffit  Fbtcolo,''  2  vols.  8vo ;  Fiesole.  1 833,  and  an  urticlr  nn 
Fowoio  and  hi»  Tinies,  in  No.  XVIII.  qf  the  Fureign 
Quarterly  Revietc,  May.  1832.) 

FOSS.  or  FOS8-W  AY.  aa  anticnl  Roman  road  in  Britain, 
one  of  the  best  ascertained  of  any.  It  extended  from  the 
coast  of  Lincolnshire,  on  the  oortbHsast,  to  the  coast  of  De- 
Tonshiie  on  the  south-west.  It  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  havini;  had  a  ditch 
(fo&sa)  on  each  side  (Camden;  Pointer's  Britannia  Ro- 
nhi/Kit,  and  appears,  from  a  Roman  milliara  or  inile-stonc 
fi'und  h\  Its  sidi'  near  I>oicester,  and  now  set  up  in  a  public 
j)hne  in  that  town,  to  luiNe  been  furmt!<i  or  at  least  im- 

Cruted  by  the  Romaus  in  tbe  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  pro- 
ahly  at  or  about  the  time  of  that  emperor's  visit  to  Britain. 
It  has  retained  its  mum  among  all  cusses  of  people  better 
than  any  of  the  Roman  roads. 

This  road  first  shnw>  itself  between  liiiculn  and  the  «ca. 
It  cumraonced  probably  (rum  a  Roman  station  suunswhere 
on  the  coast  between  SalltlcL't  and  Grmisby,  and  ran  U> 
Lindura  (Lincoln),  a  iioman  station  of  roiisiderable  import- 
ance, where  it  crossed  another  Roman  or  British  road,  the 
Brminp-street.  Near  its  intersectioo  witb  Ermioe-stieet 
some  pavement  remained  in  Stukekv^  time  of  flup-stones 
set  odgewise.  From  Lindum  the  fess  runs  souta-south- 
west  to  AquiB  SoUs  (Bath),  passing  through  the  heart  of 
the  ciiuntry.  The  sixth  Iter  of  Antoninus  partly  <oin(>i(les 
with  lius  road,  on  which  appear  to  hate  been  the  stations 
Crooolana  (Brough  or  BrufTs,  on  the  Iwrdcr  of  Lincolnshire 
and  Notts,  not  far  from  Newark-on-Trtni.  aud  on  Ihe  pre- 
sent nwd  fimn  Lincoln  to  that  town),  Ad  Pontem  (Forndon 
ur  l^UMrpa  en  the  Trent  above  Newark),  Margidumim  (at 
nr  near  Kast  Bridgeford,  Notts,  on  the  road  from  Newark 
\n  Leicester*,  Verometum  (near  Willougbbj,  NottJs  near 
1  lie  border  of  Loicestcrshirv),  Ratie  ( Ijoic«!>i.er>.  and  Venonie 
lli^b  (_'r.i>-4.  near  Claybru^ik,  on  the  border  of  Leicestershin; 
usd  Warwickshire,  at  the  iu:ei>eetiun  of  the  Watling-street 
nd  the  Foss-way);  the  remainder  of  the  road  to  Aquie 
.Solis  (Bath)  does  not  coincide  with  any  Iter  of  Antoninus. 
Ill  one  part,  between  Newark  and  Leioester.  the  antient 
pavement  is  visible,  composed  '  of  great  blue  llag-stoiies, 
Uid  edgewise  very  carefully,  taken  from  quarries  by  the 
side  of  the  hill:  tlie  breadth  of  it  one  luindred  feot  or 
more.'  In  other  parts  the  way  has  been  entirely  pavetl 
with  red  Hints,  seemingly  brought  from  the  sea-coast. 
Near  Venon»  (High  Cross)  part  of  the  road  lies  open, 
like  a  ditch,  either  never  having  been  filled  with  stones  or 
triavel.  or  else  owing  to  those  having  bm  t«inoved  for  the  re- 
IKiir  of  more  modem  roads,  or  some  other  purpoiie.  Between 

Veliona.'  and  .Acjua)  Solis  the  road  ]>a^ses  tlirou^li  Duroeur- 
liiivium  (Cirencester),  where  il  <T05sed  the  road  from  Luii- 
dinium  (London)  to  Cilevum  ((lloucester).  l'"roni  Aijiia' 
SoliB  tb '  Foae-way  continued  its  course  iu  a  pretty  direct 
line  to  bdMln  <]klMM«r)p  of  wUoh  town  U  foiM 


ci]  al  sf,-:et:  from  Iscbalis,  Stukeloy  supposed  that  it  rin  to 
Muriilunum,  now  Scaton,  in  Devonshue :  but  odiers  have 
conjocfnri'd  that  the  Roman  road  between  the  river  Ax 
and  Honiton,  of  which  there  are  plain  vesti^'es  to  be  di»> 
oerned,  is  a  oontinuationofdie  Foie;  and  that  it  ran  through 
laea  Dumnoniorum  (Bxeter)  aeMss  the  Teign  to  Totness. 
wbieh,  Btwording  to  some  earty  accounts  of  this  itHul,  stood 
at  oiie  extremity  of  it.  Be>ond  llchester  some  of  the 
original  pavement  may  vet  bo  traced,  composed  of  flat 
stones  laid  ed^'ewise,  and  so  close  as  to  look  like  a  wal 
fallen  down.  There  are  tumuli  along  some  parts  of  the 
foss.  The  branches  ofthis  toad,  if  any.  OM  not  aseorliiiMd. 
(Reynolds's  JlerBriiaimianm.y 

FOSBA'NO.  a  town  and  bishop's  see  of  Piedmont,  in 
the  province  of  Coni.  is  sittiaten  in  a  fine  plain  on  the 
northern  base  of  the  maritime  .Vlps,  near  the  river  Stura, 
and  on  the  mad  from  Mondovi  to  Savigliaiio.  A  canal, 
called  Naviglio  Nuovo,  which  leaves  the  Stura  at  (juni,  and 
joins  the  Po  at  Carmagnola,  passes  by  Fussano.  The  town 
carried  on  a  considerable  trade  in  com.  silk,  hemp,  and 
cattle,  and  has  manufactories  of  kathor,  and  also  for  spin- 
Qing  siUb  It  is  a  walled  town*  with  1%SW  inhabitants,  am 
an  old  eistle,  four  ehanfhes,  several  eonvonts,  a  royal  eol- 
Icge,  with  professors  of  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theology, 
and  a  college  for  buardcrs,  kept  oy  the  fathers  Sornaschi 
Fossano  lies  15  miles  north  east  ol  Coni,  1:3  ca.st  of  Saluzzo, 
1 2  north-west  of  Mondovi,  and  35  south  of  Turm.  [CoNt.] 
FOSSIL  COPAL  was  lirst  found  in  the  blue  clay  at 
HigbgatOi  nsat  London;  it  eoeius  also  at  Wodilow  in 
Moravia. 

It  oecui's  in  irregular  jneres  or  small  nodular  ma-ssos.  Ita 
colour  IS  yellowish  or  ouU  brown;  nearly  opaque;  lustre 
resinous ;  fraeliiro  conchoidal ;  specific  gravity  1*046. 
When  heated  tt  yields  an  aromatic  odour,  and  melts  into  a 
limpid  fluid:  it  burns  with  a  yellow  tiaroe  and  much  smoke, 
when  strongly  heated  in  contact  witb  ihe  air,  it  is  total^ 
dissipati'd.    It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  analyied. 

FOSSILS.  The  term  *  Fossil,'  in  iu  general  aeoepl»> 
tion.  signifies  that  which  may  bo  dug  out  of  the  earth,  fa 
tills  sen-e.  antiquities,  as  well  as  natural  metallic  and 
mineral  bodies,  may  be  said  to  bo  fo«iils.  But  tiic  word  is 
generally  u*ed  among  geologists  and  miner  il  m  -is  to  des»g- 
uate,  sometimes,  simple  and  compound  mineral  bodies,  such 
as  earths,  salts,  bitumens,  and  metals,  but.  more  geoenltyi 
the  petrified  fonns  of  plants  and  aoimahi  whioh  oesnr  iB 
the  strata  that  eontpose  the  surfoeeef  our  globe.  Most  of 
these  fossil  species,  many  of  the  genera,  and  s<jme  of  the 
families,  are  extinct ;  and  all  of  them  were  considered  ui 
the  darker  aj^ys  to  owe  their  oritrin  to  the  plastic  power  of 
the  mrth.  They  were  named  Laptdei  idiwnorphi,  LapidM 
ftgurati,  and.  as  thotr  O^nic  nature  began  to  be  sos- 
pocted,  Lapidet  dihtamu.  Supentitian  was^  in  old  tinu^ 
busy  with  some  of  tiwn.  the  Bdemnitss  and  Am.nionites^ 
for  example. 

The  appellation  Petrifacta,  petrifactions,  soon  became 
common  in  lH)oks  and  catalogues  of  cabinets,  and  then  Sir 
John  Hill's  proposition  to  denominate  such  petrified  bodies 
fjtrani'dus,  or  udventitintix  fn/tsils,  wha  adopted  by  many 
naturalists.  Parkinson  objected  to  '  Petrifiiclions'  as  a 
general  term,  and  distinguished  '  Fossils*  by  employing  the 
expression  *  Primary  Fossils'  to  danoto  thosa  mineral  suIh 
Btanees  whfdi  are  sup))06cd  to  have  been  native,  or,  in 
other  \v  iT'ls  To  have  I'Xisted  primitively  in  the  earth  ;  and 
j  by  a]iplyin^  the  appellation  '  Secondary  Fossils'  to  lh«* 
j  p<' t  rifled  exuviiB  of  plants  and  animals.  Though  the  terms 
uf  this  last-mcntinnixl  writer  are  now  nu  lunger  adopted, 
he  must  always  l»j  i  nsidered  as  ono  of  the  fathers  of  this 
branch  of  geology,  a  branch  which  William  Smith  first 
elfoctlvely  used  as  the  ksy  to  the  stvatlflealion.  In  tiioatan 
of  Smith  the  first  writers  on  this  subject  have  ainee  tVN; 
and  the  study  of  '  Organic  Romftin»,'  by  which  name  the 
animal  and  vogeluble  bodies  pciw'r,;!.' 1  Ivor  converted 
into  mineral  substances  are  now  iiuowu  an  a  whole,  has 
lH'(>omc  of  first-ratc  importance  in  deciphering  the  history 
of  tfae  lithological  structure  of  the  earth  s  cnist.  The  wdl- 
known  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  PlioCMIo  periods  of  Lydl.  for 
inatanea^  depend  inogroatdegraei^NMi  the  pn^ortionate 
abeenee  or  presence  of  1ivin|r«peeies  among  tm  orgaoie 

remains  which  have  hithi  rt;    been  diijcovcred  iu  — t-'l 
grou]is  of  strata  of  corapaiaij\ .jiy  modern  origin. 

■Some  notices  of  the  fossil  pl  inth  aint  uiiiiii  ils,  when  sadl 

are  known,  are  given  in  the  arttciw^hieh  relato  t» 
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FOSSUM,  in  Uw  bailiwwk  of  CbriatiuiiA  in  Nanny,  a 

milling  town  and  district,  about  40  mflwwMtof  Chriatiania, 
near  the  Houg-Foiui,  the  largest  fall  in  Norway,  n.  i  r  vhich 
the  iieaioen  u  precipitated  nearly  feet  in  |)orpeniiicular 
height.  Here  are  iruu  worksi  and  a  canaoii  foundry,  and  at 
Moduca,  near  tt,  u  a  large  manuractonr  of  amolt^  uffres. 

which  ar«  mode  from  the  superior  kIndofapbdV  found 
IB  lb*  D^ghbouriiut  miiM  at  Stuuarwd. 

FOTHBROUX,  JOHN,  waa  boni  of  «  Quaker  ftunUjr. 
nil  t!io  Slh  of  March,  171 a'  (  irr  End,  near  Richmond, 
m  Yorkbbiru.  After  obt.-.  'uiiu;  ilic  clcinenw  of  cducatwu 
in  the  »chooI  of  hedbi  r^;  i,  i  i  the  »aiu«--  t  i  ,:ii>.  be  learned 
pharmacy  flrum  an  eiuiaeut  upuihecary  named  BarlleU,  and 
tjien  proceeded  to  Ediubui^h.  Horo  be  took  his  degree 
of  ]i.D.  iu  llUt  the  theaia  which  be  ptibliabad  on  thi» 
eoaasion  being  on  the  uae  of  enetica.  ('  De  Bmetioorura 
U»u  iu  variis  HCorbis  tractandis.')  In  order  to  become  a 
phyMciau  in  practice  as  well  as  theory,  he  now  dili^'cntly 
atleudttd  St.  Thomas'b  Hospital,  in  London.  In  1740  he 
tcevelled  into  Holland,  France,  and  Germany,  and  then 
Mttled  in  London.  In  1748.  an  ulcerated  ur  gan^cnoiu 
tbnat.  which  had  prevailed  epidemically,  ^a\e  Fotber- 
^1  on  opportunity  of  aiaplaying  his  great  pracucal  talents. 
This  kind  of  sore  throat  is  Dov  baUeved  to  be  ntlaied  to 
scarlet  fever,  and  indeed  to  be  the  OMential  anil  dangerous 
part  of  that  discahe,  of  which  the  eruption  h  merely  tho 
outward  and  harmlaiii  indication.  In  Fother^illV  tinio. 
however,  this  malady  was  confounded  with  the  ordinary  or 
tnHamioatory  aore  throat,  and  being  treated  accordingly, 
with  bleidiof  and  purgatives,  was  verv  &taL  Fotheigill. 
on  tho  contrary,  itied  enwtia^  nuMcal  aetd^  bitiwnife  and 
a  little  wine,  and  loetbiit  Ibw  eaaea. 

TIki  two  ini>st  jirominent  points  in  tho  life  of  Dr.  Fother- 
gill  are  tlie  reuiarkablo  huccc»i>  with  which  he  practised  hw 
profession  and  the  unwearied  benevoknco  with  whicli  he 
distributed  the  fruits  of  his  labour*.  It  is  suppost»d  Uial 
ho  gave  away  at  least  200.000/. 

Dr.  FothergtU  puUiabed  aeveral  papers  in  the  '  Philoao- 
phifli^  IHnaBatiom'on  the  origin  OTambergria»  the  ru|itUTe 
of  the  diaphragm.  &c. ;  and  he  is  also  the  author  of  essays 
on  the  plant  producing  Aleppo  scammony;  on  the  um  of 
Iwrk  conibiiK  J  iih  >maU  do^i^  of  calomel  in  scrofula,  and 
ealomel  alouu  in  s<.'iatwft,  lumbago,  and  worms;  on  the  us« 
4lf  hemlock,  iu  cancer;  on  the  botanical,  chemical,  and 
Utttlml  history  of  the  cortex  Wint«ranu»  and  catechu ;  on 
lha  tfoalmeot  of  hooping-cough  by  very  small  doses  of 
tartar  emetic  eombined  wiln  an  absorbent  earth ;  on  dropsy, 
and  the  disadvantages  of  puUing  off  Upping  too  long ;  on 
chronic  ulcer j  i  f  ;he  legs;  on  phthuiiK,  and  tho  abuse  of 
balsams  and  uark  in  this  disease;  on  febrile  rheuntatihni 
of  the  face;  ou  angina  |)Cctons;  on  the  ulcerous  sore  throat; 
on  hydrooephalus  intemus,  an  essay  thought  by  Yioq-d'Ajcyr 
tabaanaol'  the  must  parfiMt  it— irijitiniii  to  bo  found  in 
medieine;  and  adnea  toimBOA  hotvaen  llirtv  and  forty- 
Ave  yean  of  or  rulea  to  be  obaamed  on  the  aasaation 
of  the  cataraenia. 

Folherir^iU  iiHprove<i  ilie  tui  ol  recovering  iho  drowned; 
showed  the  neoessity  of  prohibiting  burials  in  towns,  and 
tlie  means  of  diminishing  the  Irequuiicy  of  llrus.  TIm  edi- 
tions of  Im  works  are  those  of  London.  1781,  8vo. ;  1783. 
i  voliw  «v«ki  4(0.   Fothergill  died  on  the  Mth  of 

Dacember.  in*,  in  lha  alxty-ninth  year  of  bis  age.  (fiuh 
graphie  Umvertellt;  Ltvet  qf  Britu/t  Phiftidttu.y 
FOTHERINGAV.  [NoRTHAMPtoNaHiaa.] 
FOUCHE',  JOSEPH,  duke  of  Otranto,  was  born  in 
1763.  at  iSaiites,  and  educated  in  tbe  college  of  tlio  Ptires 
de  rOratoire.  Beio};  unable,  on  account  of  his  delicate 
constitution,  to  follow  the  pro&nMon  of  his  Ikther,  who  was 
captain  of  a  vessel,  he  qipliad  himself  to  study,  and  after 
having  eonfilatod  hia  aouna  at  Paris,  he  lectured  in  dif- 
ferent towns  of  Ptanee  on  various  philosophical  suLjects, 
till  on  his  marriage  In-  rimiHy  ^ntlcd  in  his  native  town 
and  betran  to  practise  as  an  advocate  In  1  7'J'l  he  was  re- 
turned by  the  department  of  the  I>uinj  In(ericure  as  a 
IMember  of  the  national  oooveotion,  in  which  capacity  be 
Wtrnt  for  the  death  of  the  king;  and  against  tli«  appwl  to 
thanatian.  In  1193  ha  was  mhu  with  OoUat  d^BMioia  on 
that  ndaakm  whfeh  driaged  Lyon  wKh  blood,  but  atill  lie 
bad  tho  c'lurajjo  to  oppose  mmc.  moasiir(  ?  of  his  infemotis 
celisaKue.    On  ius  return  to  Pans,  tio  was  elected  (1704) 

tofthaJi 


from  It  by  the  enmity  of  Rube^iierre.  ^ha  the  fiiU  ot 
Robespierre,  FoucM  being  cj^ustdered  aa  a  daageroiu  ter- 
rorist, waa  anaaled.  but  afterwards  libaraiai  a»d«r  the 
proclamation  for  a  genera)  amnesty,  on  <ha  ttth  Oetober, 

1  795.  Hn  rf^m-inc'i  in  privat«  life  tiU  ir9»,  wVien  be  -.vaa 
employed  i.i  iinJ  alter  his  return  to  Paiia  Uiu  Direc- 

tory noniinaleil  him  minister  of  the  police  of  the  republic. 
It  was  in  thi.<i  capacity  that  he  displayed  his  great  talenu^ 
which  were  united  with  an  extraordinanr  degree  of  coimgoh 
ftrmnesa.  and  activitv.  He  had  the  boMnasi  to  adopi  ^iflO'* 
ous  maaaoiaa  Ibr  the  supprearion  of  pepohr  iwMMnaa, 
Having  supported  Bonaparte  after  his  return  from  Etrypt. 
he  was  confirmed  in  his  office  upon  the  e»tablishmeut  of 
the  consul  a  U'.    He  Itad  the  address  torrcdLr  hnnieif  ne- 
cessary to  all  parties  by  tormenting  Bonaparte  on  the  uo«r 
hand  with  rumours  of  conspiracies,  and  oo  the  other  by 
screening  from  his  vengeance  many  royalista.  Bonaparte 
however  dismissed  Fouch£  in  1802  fron  his  office,  but  ea 
his  aooestion  to  the  throne,  he  restored  him  to  hia  former 
post.    Foucbi's  vigilance  raaintaiued  the  tranquillity  of 
tlif    ii^]> ire  while  Napoleon  «      iccupied  in  foreign  w\irs. 
and  liaving  the  duties  of  iiniiisler  of  the  uit«nor  ailded  U> 
tliu^  of  his  ufFice.  he  greatly  contributed  by  his  orraogv- 
meats  to  prevent  the  suooess  of  the  English  expeditioa 
agailHt  Holland  in  lf)09.   In  the  lasi-mentuxiod  year  he 
was  created  duke  of  Otranto,  hut  ha  M  out  of  fcvour  iv 
having  used  in  hia  prodamatiop  to  Ihm  oatjonal  guarda  the 
following  expression — *  Let  us  prove  that  Napclc  n*-  pre- 
sence is  not  ncces.tary  iu  urder  to  repel  our  eneuiiet.'  In 
1810  he  was  nominated  governor  of  Rome,  on  l  onditjoc 
of  delivering  his   correspondence  to  Napoleon,  whidi 
having  reftised  to  do,  he  was  sent  to  Aix.    He  was  agaiD 
recalled;  but  aa  hia  viawa  dad  net  eoiaaido  with  ifiam 
of  the  tanpeNf,  FootU  ratiind  into  the  9000117.  la  18(S 
Fouch^  was  made  governor  of  the  Illyxian  pnmitce^  bu. 
the  profT^  of  the  allied  troo{)S  compelled  him  to  relinqui>l 
111-  \"<>i  anil  to  retire  to  Italy.    After  the  abdicaiiuu  I'f 
Napoleon,  Fouche  again   roUred  to  his  estates  m  the 
country,  and  refused  to  take  any  part  iu  political  intngue*. 
On  Napoleon's  return  from  Blba,  ha  was  auapoetad  by  ths 
Bourbons,  and  an  order  was  given  ibr  hia  airaat,  but  ho  eaa- 
trived  to  make  his  escape.   Napoleon  again  DofBioated 
Fouch£  minister  of  police,  but  he  accepted  the  office  oiiK 
on  the  uridci -lainling  that  Auhtria  :um  England   -  •  reti> 
connived  ai  Na{»oleon's  return  from  Kibo.    As  »oon  as  be 
k-anicd  that  the  congress  of  Vienna  bad  declared. agaia^i 
Napoleon,  lie  tned  lo  persuade  the  emperor,  in  case  h-^ 
ne^tiations  should  prove  uusuooessful,  to  abdicate  aar! 
retua  to  the  United  Stotaaol  Aaoriaa.  He  atroi^ly  ad- 
vocated the  principles  of  liberty  daring  the  hundred  day» 
of  Napoleon's  secjind  reiiin    ii:  !  sT.nuU  ur^cd  the  <ru 
peror  to  alidwaie  after  the  bailie  ol  Waterloo.  Foueky' 
being  put  at  the  head  of  the  provisional  government  by  tb« 
chambers,  promoted  the  departure  of  Napoleon.  negotiat«<l 
with  tho  alliod  powers,  and  by  his  intrigues  ba£ed  ihr 
scheme  of  Carnot  and  otiiar  patriota  to  defend  Pjuia.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  negotiation  he  waa  not  indined  tofw- 
mote  the  second  restoration  of  Louis  X  Vlll    but  notwitu 
Standing  this  he  was  called  by  the  kniL:,  nuiuediatelv  nlwr 
the  capitulation  of  Par;>,        iiDunimU'.!  iaiiii>t«r  of  hex 
This  circumstanoe  gave  ri.e  to  a  general  btdiei'  tlul  tie  hue 
deceived  Napoleon  all  the  time  after  bis  return  from  Elka. 
and  that  he  constantly  maintained  a  secret  correapoodeoR' 
with  the  allied  powers  aod  tho  Bourbons.   In  hts  capaot? 
of  minister  of  Volvee  he  presented  to  tbe  king  two  rercir > 
on  tbe  state  of  France,  which  by  ihetr  boldness  excited  ti  r 
halreii  of  al!  |  iriit  \.    His  advice  \o  ;^'r.iiil  u  getiefml  siu 
iie-,ty  was  not  followed;  and  hu  signed  with  his  own  Use: 
tninisti3r  of  police  the  ordonnaoee  of  Louts  XVIII.  uftu 
24ihJuly,  1816,  by  which  many  persons  were  exa^m 
from  the  amnesty.    Being  driven  by  the  hatred  of  thf 
royaiisia  toiOMgnhisui&eaof  Biaiaterof  pokoe.  the  kia( 
nominated  Mm  hh  ambaaaador  to  Dtesdmi.    Tbe  4aw  </ 
the  12lli  Jatiniiry,  ISIf.,  bv  wliirh  all  tJioyi  ■^]^■.,  had 
for  the  <lailh  of  Louis  XVI.  were  banibhtd  fiiiin  Frain:»" 
and  deprived  of  the  estates  which  had  b^-en  granted  u> 
them,  was  extended  to  Fouchi^  also,  who  frsm  that  tmi<.- 
lived  in  different  parts  of  Austria.    He  died  at  Trieste  m 
1880.  'TheMonouaorJloaaphAat.PottBh^dtted'Omato.' 
which  aitpaarad  al  Piaris.  1M4,  wete  dodared  by  ao&s 
to  be  a  spurious  prMltirtmn  ;  but  tlii-re  are  manv  reasons 
for  belteviDgj^m  lu  bv  authentic,  oud  it  tm  a  known  fret 
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throws  j^rrat  light  on  Fouch^s  character,  and  on  the  system 
of  the  imperial  ■dminUtnttion  in  Fruice,  '  Timoigna^es 
hlMoriques,  ou  qnfaiM  Aai  d»  hMt*  PUUm  MM  NapOMMl, 
imr  Desmarets.* 

F0UGA8S,  a  small  military  mine,  formed  hj  sinking  in 
the  eround,  to  a  depth  not  exceeding  lU  feet,  a  box  of 
Govoer,  or  one  contamtng  two  or  more  loaded  shells.  The 
inia  of  nwdar  by  which  it  is  to  be  fired  is  contained  in  a 
finen  tabe,  and  thit  {■  fteqnentljr  protected  by  being  pbeed 
in  a  case  of  wood.  A  trench  is  cut  in  the  glDDIld  to  VBDSiTe 
the  train,  but  it  is  subsequently  filled  up. 

FougasMs  are  sometiraei  fmiildvcl  in  the  dofciioc  of 
field  fbrls,  and  then  they  are  formed  undi-r  the  glacis  of  the 
latter  at  the  points  where  the  assault  is  expected :  in  this 
eaaagiMiaUy  tbatrainof  powder  iicimnn-eaaiidar  ground 
to  the  eoontenearp  of  the  ditch,  where  tnellre  ii  to  oe  ap- 
plied; but  ocrasioially  this  is  dono  in  the  interior  of  the 
work,  the  train  being  then  made  to  pass  under  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch. 

Sometimes  a  fougaas  is  ased  to  destroy  a  small  work,  in 
ahieh  eaae  it  b  nnk  tritUn  tte  bum  of  die  lampart  or 

^^FSuOB^RSa  a  town  In  Vtancei,  capital  of  aa  arron- 
dlssement,  in  Uia  departOMBt  of  lUe  et  VOaiM.  It  is  on 

the  left  bank  of  the  riter  Cotiesnon,  160  mflee  in  a  direct 

lini-  west-by-9outh  of  Paris. 

Rioul  of  Fougftres  built  a  castle  here  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury in  place  of  one  dcstrnyiKl  by  Henry  II.  of  England. 
Fougdres  was  taken  by  the  English  under  John  in  the  year 
1262.  and  again  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  in  1448. 

Tk»  tdiwn  i»  agreeably  aitttated  upon  a  height;  it  own  to 
its  eletaled  sftintjon  a  pnre  atmosphere  una  an  agnMAAe 
pro-ipe<  r.  It  is  not  very  well  laid  out,  nni\  there  is  no  pfacr 
or  open  space  of  any  extent;  but  some  "f  tbi:  sirifts  are 
n  ide,  and  the  houses*  ;ire  very  well  built.  Tlie  ruins  of  the 
castle  built  by  Raoul  still  remain  in  one  of  the  fiiuxborngs; 
its  Gothie  towara  and  ratnpnts  flrnn  a  pietSMqae  ol^Mt 
fkrom  aona  points  of  view. 

The  population  of  Fougires  io  \88l  m»  7449  t»  &m 
town,  or  79ft  ftr  the  whole  eommnne.  The  principal 
manufbctmea  of  the  town  are  common  linens,  sail-cloth, 
flannel,  hats,  andkatber;  there  are  many  dye-li<)iii«e«s,  and 
the  scarlet  dye  is  particularly  famous  for  its  brilliancy, 
which  it  i*  supposed  to  owe  to  the  quality  of  the  water  of 
the  Nftn9on,  a  little  stream  that  Aills  into  the  Coueanon  a 
short  distance  below  the  town.  Trade  is  carried  on  In  oom, 
cattle^  linensj  woollens,  butter,  bonej,  end  was.  The  market 
is  eotuiderable.  and  there  are  n{n«  ftirs  in  the  ymi.  Jn  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town,  which  is  fertile  in  Wheet,  oets, 
buckwheat,chestiiuts.  fnut,  cHh  r,  and  perry,  are  a  glasw-house 
and  several  paper-mills.  The  town  is  at  the  convergence 
of  several  roads.  There  are  in  it  a  sulwrdinate  c<jurt  of 
justice  and  some  other  public  offleeH,  a  high  school,  and 
public  batbi.  In  the  foreat  of  Fongina,  about  half  a  mile 
north  of  Ae  town,  ire  three  reutaina  of  antiquity—two 
cromlechs,  one  of  them  with  its  upper  stone  about  1 6  feet 
long.  Si  wide,  and  nearly  4  thick ;  the  other  nearly  de- 
.'itroyed;  and  a  suite  of  subterranean  apartment*,  built 
with  freestone  and  vaulted,  called  Let  CeUiers  de  Landman, 
and  said  to  have  been  formed  by  Raoul  of  Fougires  (men- 
tioned above)  in  order  to  conceal  his  own  treasures  and 
those  of  the  people  of  FonvBroa  flom  the  avidity  of  Henry  11. 
of  England.  His  precautions  were,  howerer,  in  vain,  that 
king  having  taken  nis  effects  before  they  eould  he  plaoed 
in  security. 

The  urrondissement  of  Fougires  comprehends  6  cantons 
and  ,57  communes;  it  had,  \n  1S.T2.  81,788  inhaMtaMl. 
Paper  and  glass  are  manufactunnl  by  them. 

FOULAH8  or  fOULHAS,  a  natkm  widely  spread 
along  the  weatam  eeaats  of  Aftkatfleanpjiiw  the  ooantika 
nortn  ofCape  Mntaa  aa  ikr  m  tiie  banu  or  the  river  8e- 

negaL  Some  of  the  tribes*  are  found  or  SCO  miles  from 
tho  coast.  They  do  not  however  occupy  this  tract  alone, 
but  together  witli  three  other  nations,  the  Mandingoes,  Ser- 
rawolhea,  and  Jalnffs  or  Yalloffs.  Tlic  principal  kingdoms 
of  the  Foulabs  arc  Fouta  Turo,  Bondou,  Caseon,  Lu&mer, 
Kaarta,  anl  Fooladu,  on  both  sidea  of  the  Senegal;  and 
south  of  the  sources  of  the  ChmMa,  the  great  kingdom  of 
Foota-Jallore.  The  countriea  east  of  the  laatmentioned 
nation  are  little  known,  but  it  would  appear  that  the  Foulabs 
extend  la  ttw  varv  bounkiy  of  tha  kinfdom  of  the  Aihan- 
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the  middle  site,  well  made,  and  very  active.  Their  >kin 
is  of  a  light  copper  colour,  and  their  fiiees  of  a  form  ap- 
proachingnc  ircr  i  i  those  irf  F,uro]iii'  than  any  of  the  <i!lier 
tribes  of  Western  Africa,  the  Moors  excepted.  Tlieir  hair 
too  is  not  so  short  or  woolly  as  that  of  the  black,  and  their 
eyes  are,  with  the  advantage  of  being  larger  and  rounder, 
v{  a  better  colotir  and  more  expiewlve.*  Mungo  Park  qI»> 
servet.  that  at  Bondoa  and  in  other  parts  in  tte  vidnity  of 
the  IfootMi  territories,  their  complexion  is  more  yellow 
than  in  the  countries  farther  soutfj.  In  spraking  of  the 
negro  nations,  they  rank  themselves  alwavs  .imon^-  fb« 
white  people.  Their  principal  lircuputioii  is  the  reannp  o; 
cattle,  ana  agriculture.  Even  on  the  banks  ol  the  Gambia, 
in  the  territoiies  of  the  Jalofls,  and  other  tribes,  ihcL'reatei 
partof  the  eom  iaiaiaad  by  them, and  their  berds  and  flocks 
are  muneroaa,  and  in  good  'oondition.  In  the  northern 
countries  ihey  have  mostly  embraced  the  Mohammedan 
Ciith,  and  send  their  children  to  schools,  in  which  they  1»  am 
to  read  and  write.  In  the  southern  countries  they  an*  still 
heathens.  They  speak  a  peculiar  language,  different  from 
those  of  the  other  nations  among  wUch  tboy  are  oeMed. 
(Mungn  Park ;  Goldbery ;  Gray.) 

F017LIS.  ROBERT  and  ANDREW,  two  learned 
printers  of  Scotland,  were,  it  is  supposed,  natives  oi 
Glasgow,  and  passed  their  early  davs  in  obscurity.  Robert 
is  nssfrted  to  have  been  a  barber.  Ingcniiity  and  )H»r«e- 
verance  however  enabled  them  to  establish  a  press,  from 
which  have  issued  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  correct 
and  elegant  printing  which  the  eighteenth  century  has  pro- 
duced. Even  Bodoni  of  i'arma,  and  Barbou  of  Paris,  have 
not  gone  bnondsome  nfthe  produotiansof  thoFoulis  press. 
Robert  Foolis  began  printing  aboQt  1746.  and  one  of  his 
first  essays  was  ;i  i,'ri.Kl  e<litioii  of  'Dt'metrius  Phalereus,'  in 
4to.,  publisht.-fi  in  17-11.  In  1711  he  bnnighl  out  his  cele- 
brateJ  immaculate  crlitiun  of  '  llnrin  e,"  I'Jiim,  ;niri  ■•■i  .ii 
afterwards  was  in  partnership  with  his  bnitber  Andrew. 
Of  this  edition  of '  Horace,'  the  sheets  as  thev  were  printed 
were  hong  up  in  the  college  at  Glasgow,  ana  a  reward  WM 
oJiMfed  to  thoae  who  should  discover  an  inaeemeey.  it  has 
been  several  times  reprinted  at  Otaseew,  btit  net  probably 
with  the  same  fldeUty.  The  two  Mothers  continued  to 
prrduco  for  thirty  yean  a  series  of  correct  and  well  printed 
bot)ks,  particularly  classics,  which,  whether  in  Greek  or 
Latin,  are  as  reiimrkablo  for  their  beauty  ;iiid  exactness  as 
any  in  the  Aldine  series.  Among  them  mav  be  enume- 
rai«d  '  Homer,'  Greek,  4  vols.  IbL,  1756-68;  '  Thucydides,' 
Greek  and  Latin,  8  vols.  ISmo.,  1759;  *  Herodotus,' Greek 
and  Lathi,  9  vols.  I4iiia.  1761 ;  *  Xenophon,*  Greek  and 
Latin,  12  vols,  limo.,  I7t^'j  r.r:  witli  small  editions  of 
Cioeru,  Virgil,  TibuUus  and  Pr.ipertius,  txirnolius  Ne|X)s, 
Tacitus,  J uvenal  and  Pcrsius.  and  LucrHtais.  To  these 
may  be  added  a  beautiful  edition  of  ilie  Greek  Testutnent, 
in  small  4to. ;  Gray's  Poems,  Pope's  Works,  &c.  &c. 

It  is  a  inelanaholv  refleotton  that  the  twto  of  theae  wottby 
men  ftr  the  lAe  arts  at  bMl  brought  about  their  ruin;  At 
having  engaged  in  the  establishment  of  an  academy  tut  the 
instruction  of  youth  in  painting  and  sculpture  in  Scotland, 
the  enormous  expense  of  sendin<.{  pupils  ti)  Iial>  to  siiulv  and 
copy  the  antients,  gradually  brought  on  thuir  decline  in  the 
printing  buatnesa,  and  they  found  the  city  of  Glasgow  no  fit 
soil  to  transplant  the  imitotivo  erti  te^  although  their  suc- 
cess in  printing  the  Greek  oad  Lelln  Olaioioa  Bad  already 
produced  then  ample  Ibrtnnes.  AndWi  FovUa  died 
September  15th,  1775,  and  Robert  in  1776  eillfbfted  and 
sold  at  Christie's,  in  Pall  Mall,  the  remainder  of  his  pednt- 
in^s.  The  catalogue  formetl  three  volumes.  But  the 
result  of  the  sale  w;is,  that  utter  all  the  expenses  were 
def^yeil,  the  balance  in  his  favour  amounted  only  to  the 
sum  of  fifteen  shillings.  He  died  the  same  year  on  his 
ntam  to  Seotland.  A  parMin  of  the  mom  of  Foalio,  a  de- 
wendant  of  one  of  the  hwUMia.  oontinned  to  pitat  tt 
Glasi^ow  as  late  as  1806.  His  *  Virgil 'of  177%  and  Ms 
yKsehylus,'  printed  in  1795,  are  oonsulered  beautiful  pro- 
ductions. fLemoine's  Hist,  of  Prititmz :  Nh  IioIs's  /.it. 
Anecd..  vol.  iii..  pp.  69 1,  viii.,  476 ;  Chalmers  Biog.  Diet.) 

FOUNDATIUIJ.  the  lower  part  or  courses  of  the  base- 
ment walis  or  pim  of  a  building.  In  foundatioiie  it  is  of 
thenttneot  hnpiwtanee  topreventtfae  settlementof  AewnNe 
in  an  unequal  manner:  tms  can  onlv  he  done  by  nlaking 
the  earth  on  which  the  foundation  m  set  equally  solid 
throughout  its  whole  extent. 

If  the  eatth,  when  excnvatod  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  ten 
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of  trrnpcmture,  as  clay  is  apt  to  do  ;  and  if  the  superincum- 
bent wei^bt  to  bo  placed  on  the  foundation  is  considerable, 
It  is  ailvisuble  to  )ii!e  by  driving  piecL-s  of  tiinbt-r  intci  tho 
excavation.  The  thickness  of  piles  should  be  about  a 
twelfth  of  tboir  length,  and  their  width  apart  depends  uii  tbu 
veigbt  to  be  plaood  upon  them.  Sometimes  a  level  row  of 
eroaabwim  at  rieepers  is  laid  on  the  piles,  and  the  spaces 
between  them  are  filled  with  stone  or  brick  nunnwd  up  to 
the  level  of  their  upper  faces,  and  then  the  wlukle  iaptonked 
over.  On  llic  pUiikiiig  are  lai<l  'In  ''xitings  which  are 
wider  than  the  wall  and  project  oue  buyond  another,  the 
lovBit  bnqg  tlM  vidast  itM»\. 


Tlu«  is  done  to  prevent  the  wall  frutu  stnkiiig  with  iiii  own 
weight  into  the  earth,  or  rocking  with  the  wind.  In  found- 
ations from  two  to  four  courses  of  footings  are  u.sually  em- 
ployed. Inverts  or  inverted  arches  are  oAen  used  between 
the  foundations  of  piers,  to  distribute  the  weight  more 
equally  along  the  whole  line  excavated  fbr  the  fonndation. 
Where  tbe  >;iVmnil  is  nut  vi-ry  soft,  and  where  the  wall  is  to 
be  supported  on  narrow  a  piece  of  timber  is  sometimes 
split  in  half  and  laid  at  tlic  bottom  or  on  tbo  loVCT  COUnes 
<^the  brickwork  or  masonry. 

Tile  breadth  of  a  subetrueture  should  be  proportioned  to 
Uw  wtigbt  «f  tke  superatruetiuro.  Nieholaon,  in  hie  arehi- 
teettmu  dictionary.  t»y%,  *  if  the  texture  of  tbe  ground  is 
supposed  to  be  constant,  and  the  materials  of  thu  same  spe- 
cific gravity,  the  bix-adih  of  tlie  founilaiion  will  be  as  the 
ar»>a  of  the  vertical  section  passing  through  the  line  on 
which  the  breadth  is  measured;  thus,  for  example,  suppose 
a  wall  4u  fcct  high  2  feet  thick  to  have  a  suflicicnt  founda- 
tion of  3  £eet  in  breadth,  what  should  be  the  breadth  of  a 
wall  69  feet  high  2i  feet  Ibiok?  By  proportion  it  wiU  be 
40  X  2 :  3  : :  60  X  2^  :  the  answer  =  5i  feet 

'  This  calculation  will  give  the  breadth  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  required  wall,  equal  to  the  brearltli  of  the  ifisist- 
ing  wall  itself,  when  the  height  of  tbe  required  wall  is 
aqtud  10  the  nHo,  wbidk  is  the  first  term  (40  x  3  ■  SO)  di- 
vided bftiwaeoond  t«m  (3)  2^  feet.  TInMstnll 

3 

of  26}  would  have  the  breadth  of  its  foundation  equal  to  its 
tbicluieas  above  the  foundation,  and  l^s  than  26|  feet 
would  have  a  thinner  foundation  than  even  the  super- 
•tmctura.  But  tkough  the  calculation  in  this  case  gives 
tlM  feundation  Imia  m  breadth  than  the  thickness  of  iu 
mpentraelon^  it  muat  be  eonsidefed  that  it  only  oalcii- 
late*  tbe  true  breadth  of  the  surfeoe  that  should  be  opposed 
to  the  ground,  in  order  to  prevent  the  wall  from  jHine- 
trariii^'  by  its  weight  :  thougn  the  mlo  gives  all  the  width 
that  IS  iiecessiiry,  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the  in- 
sisting wall,  yet  tbe  breadtli  of  the  footing  should  always 
he  greater  than  that  of  the  sl^  ti  -'.ructure,  as  it  will  stud 
more  finnlj  on  its  baso  when  affected  by  laleial  pmsuMb 
and  he  lesa  Itable  to  rock  by  the  blowing  of  heavy  winds.' 
(Nicholson's  Dictionary,  Foumlatlon.) 

Concrete  comjxjged  of  gravel  or  shingle  and  hot  lime  is 
often  used  to  form  a  solid  bearing  for  the  footings  of  foun- 
dations. Tbe  greatest  care  and  judgment  are  required  in 
making  foundations  for  heavy  superstnietures,  for  if  the 
bOm  should  be  of  a  bad  qualitv  and  the  grottnd  in  which 
they  aiwdri'VWB  of  a  very  loose  and  boggy  natare,  the  same  ca- 
tastrophe which  occurred  at  the  new  custom-house  in  Lon- 
don may  be  expected  to  take  place.  In  this  building  it  was 
found  i.cfessary  to  remove  ttopilaaand  looMeaith  and  fafin 
a  solid  conopete  foundation. 

In  brick  foundations  the  footings  have  ^ets  off.  or  pro- 
jections of  about  an  inch  and  sometimes  more.  In  stone 
walls  the  footings  are  at  least  six  inches  in  projection  on  each 
aide  of  tho  wall  which  is  to  b«  carried  on  the  feundation. 

FOUNDINO,  one  of  the  mechanical  arts  whieh  embraces 
all  tbe  operatbus  of  reducing  ore«.  and  of  smelting  and 
castihg  raetals.  Tlieru  are  vaiious  branches  of  the  art,  and 
■<[)iii>  (lit*,  rence  prevails  in  tho  minor  details  of  the  pro- 
oeues.  as  lo  iron,  brass,  and  bionse  founding  i  casting  ^ns 
HidonBon,^rpeBfevpiiiitia|baiidbaUft«iiidiiv.  Thadniah* 


ingopontionaofdiMliiifrhiinilshiagfplatiiii^i  . 
parts  of  the  feondei^s  art  In  this  country,  where  meM. 

working  IS  of  so  great  importnnce  in  a  r  .;n  ?ir  -1  point  of 
view,  improvement?  arc  constantly  being  ma  ii  ui  ih^  ojh; 
rationsoftlx  l  i-i  Iry  The  practice  </n  the  contintat  (iifft  is 
also  in  many  respects  from  thai  uur^ued  in  our  fauaJnen; 
this  but  applies  ehiefly  to  details,  as  there  is  ot  course  % 
general  leeemblanco  in  tJie  prineipka  upon  whieh  the  ie> 
veral  proeeMes  are  oonduetea. 


Before  entering  upon  the  practical  part  of  the  subjerl  a 
few  preliminary  remarks  n>spe cling  the  knowledge  that  v\ 
isi(?il  of  thi'<e  arts  in  the  earliest  ages,  may  not  be  out  of 
place  ;  to  show,  at  least,  that  founding  is  of  very  high  anti- 
quity. We  trace  it  back,  in  the  sacred  writings,  to  the  very 
infancy  of  tho  human  race,  where  it  is  recorded  that  Tub^l 
Cain  was  skilled  in  working  in  metals.  In  the  patriarchd 
ages  we  have  also  the  description,  with  their  materials  sad 
weight,  of  the  presents  in  earrings  and  bracelets  that  wen 
offered  to  Uebekah  by  tho  servant  of  Abr&ham,  with  other 
allusions  to  similar  objects  of  luxury,  which  pro\'o  thatctm- 
siilerable  progress  must  have  In'cn  made  in  these  arts,  s;n'v 
there  were  artisans  at  that  time  who  could  ex(>ca'c  Tnrk^ 
of  sveh  delicacy  and  minnteneiB  as  to  be  used  mereLy  It 
omamanL  Thme  is  tbe  Sana  attthoii^fer  the  fact  that  tb* 
arts  of  metallurgy  were  known  and  practiaed  very  extea- 
sively  by  the  early  Israelites:  and  we  have  t!u-  i;i:iie»  oi 
two  Hebrew  ai  tiiiis  who  wert;  im>  celebrated  for  tbcu  srt& 
skill  in  working  in  the  precious  and  other  melaU  a«  to  U 
accounted  divinely  instructed.  (Gen.  xxiv.,  22 ;  Exodxiou 
&c.  &c.)  There  can  be  na  doubt  that  the  EfTptiaM  mie 
well  acquainted  with  aOBM  VCff  refined  prDOeMB  of  feiisd> 
ing  long  prior  to  any  written  hntoriosl  record,  and  it  is  bdI 
unlikeh  that  they  may  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  tk* 
instructors  of  llie  Israoiitcs  who  were  sti  lung^  resident  in  the:: 
country.  The  I'ha'nicians,  who  posscsst-'l  considmli a' 
knowledge  ill  these  arts,  as  may  be  judged  from  the 
stated  in  the  sacred  history,  that  when  Solomon  requ^n  i 
skilful  artilicers  to  eaeeuto  Um  daoontions  fbr  the  Tenpk 
he  ohtained  the  aseistaneeof  anatno  of  1^1*^  'whoav 
cunning  to  work  all  works  in  brass  ■  <vtrt,'  we  are  teU, 
'and  wroueht.'  (1  Kings,  vii.)  Homer  also  bears  tfi- 
donee  to  the  well-known  ability  of  this  people  in  anepitht'. 
particularly  appli&d  to  the  Sidoniaos.  The  extent  to  which 
metal-working  was  employed  by  the  Greeks.  Etruscans,  sii'l 
Romans,  and  the  excellence  to  which  it  was  ocnsioDslb 
carried  in  the  fine  arts,  are  too  weU  known  to  neec 
ftirther  obaarvatioa  in  this  place :  a  general  histoiy  of  it. 
as  a  branch  of  sculpture,  has  already  been  given  in  the  a^ 
tide  Bromze,  whicli  also  contains  some  notices  froni  th-- 
antient  writers  on  the  different  method*!  adopted  of  solii 
hammer-working,  hammer-work  in  plate^  and  in  castiiu;: 
as  well  as  on  tbe  varieties  and  composition  of  metak  It 
must  however  be  acknowledged  that  in  all  the  prac:i  . 
pointa  of  antiwtt  founding  our  infotmatioo  ia  very  hcsiid. 
thewritsn  of  antiquity  having  confined  tiwmaelves.  gene- 
rally, to  a  description  of  finished  pro<luctions.  and  leavinj;w 
little  or  nothing  by  which  wi;  can  judge  of  the  mode  '^f 
working. 

It  appears  that  furnaces  of  considerable  sise,  and  prc- 
dudBs  a  great  tonnage  of  metal,  were  constructed  in  ib  j 
eouQtty  aa  cavly  at  the  reign  of  QneeD  Bliiabelh;  hot  is 
was  not  tin  the  be^nninir  of  the  eeventeenth  eeatai^  tbsi 

a  revolution  took  jdace  w'liich  effected  a  great  change  in  ths 
character  and  iinjvortanco  of  founding.  Prior  to  that  dale  ill 
the  operations  of  melting.  Sec,  had  been performi'd  by  me.i":< 
of  wood  fuel ;  but  the  deniaud  for  various  objects  ui  hucU^ 
was  now  so  greatly  increased  that  it  was  evident,  first  from 
tlie  oonsumptioa  of  timber  for  the  foundries,  and  next  &om 
the  deatruetion  offcwla  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  agriculiorsl 
improvements  which  were  taking  place  in  varioua  paitaof  tie 
country,  that  this  provision  must  soon  prove  insolBeieiit  a> 
meet  the  wants  of  the  trade.   It  was  then  that  tbe  antra-: 
was  made  to  b:iug  coal  into  use.  and  it  is  curious  at  this  ii- 
to  know  how  much  difficulty,  fir^t  from  ignorance  of  it>  rri. 
^'alue  in  the  operations  of  metallurgy,  and  then  irom  p'*' 
judiee  against  such  an  innovation  upon  tbe  old  habit  sf 
burning  wood  only»  (to  whieh  most  also  bo  added  the  i»- 
terfereiice  with  tbe  interests  of  wood  monopolists,)  «" 
thrown  in  the  way  of  its  intrfKluction.   One  of  (he  «arbe: 
and  tnost  /.ealoiis  advocalcb  fiT  its  use,  Uudlcy.  had  all  ha 
works  destroyed,  and  was  nearly  ruiiud  by  the  violea.-r 
his  rivals,  or  rather  opponents ;  but  at  length  its  enpi^ 
manttnafhUyestablHMMMl  turn  that  tinn  llwMff*' 
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idvanro  of  ttia  iim  Mid  otlim  motal  works  of  tins  oouotry 

may  be  dated. 

We  have  stated  the  chief  reason  for  ha\ing  recourse  to 
the  eoal-mineii  for  fuel  to  have  been  the  ap|iraheiuioa 
that  fhs  supply  of  wood  fuel  would  fiul ;  but  lor  this  wM- 

grounded  fear  wood  or  charcoal  would  always  have  been 
preferred  for  many  of  the  operations  of  roetallurffv.  froro 
iU  being  luvi  objectionable,  as  regartU  its  rhein;cal  rom- 
foiiitioii,  than  coal.   Tlie  iron  that  is  smeltctl  ici  Sweden  by 
vood  fuel  is  considered  a  superior  artick,  and  is  still  much 
MH(gbt  after ;  and  the  smelters  in  this  country  find  it  oeoes- 
lary  to  ehar  the  pit  and  ■M<«oal  wfaieh  thay  vae,  in  order  to 
adapt  it  to  the  purposes  reouired.  There  are  various  ways 
of  making  this  charred  coal,  which  is  called  coke  or  coaJt. 
The  common  piorcss  i^  to  pl.m;  :i  (|uantity  of  small  c^»l  nr 
coal  dust  in  a  kiln  iiealiid  wilb  large  coal :  Uie  small  coal 
then  runs  together  and  forms  a  large  mass  wliicli,  when  it 
is  completely  rod,  is  pulled  or  drawn  out  in  lumps  with  iron 
rakes  and  laid  on  the  ground.    It  i!>  spon^'  and  porous  in 
its  texture,  but  it  Unm little  or  nothing  of  its  valuable  qua- 
lities, as  it  is  only  deprived  by  this  process  of  its  vobtile 
|)arl-i,  anil  nothing  a-main'i  bur  tin-  carbon  and  earthy  impu- 
rities.   Sutiictinies  coko  is  ina<lo  ui  ihti  open  air;  ashes 
bcin!5  thrown  upi>n  the  mass  which,  after  it  has  lost  its  vo- 
latile porta  and  emits  no  smoke,  becomes  red  hot.  The 
objeet  of  this  covering  is  to  prevent  the  access  of  air  Suuto 
years  ago  a  pbn  wasdiseevcred  and  carried  into  effect  for 
tsviug  the  volatile  products  of  the  eoal  which  were  lost  by 
the  processo-"  hitherto  adopted  for  making  cuke.    By  burn- 
int?  the  coal  ui  a  range  of  htoves,  wjlh      little  air  as  possible 
at  the  bottom,  and  conducting  the  smoke  to  a  capacious 
close  tunnel,  the  bitumen  is  condensed  in  the  form  of  tar. 
This  improvement  upon  the  fbnner  method  was  discovered 
•jr  Laid  Dundonald.  It  is  not  necesxnry  to  enter  into  the 
niceties  attendant  on  the  methods  eoiplov  ud  for  redueinir 
the  ores  of  different  metals.    Many  of  these  details  would 
bo  useless,  except  to  the  operative  smelter;  while  others 
caa  only  bo  known  to  those  experienced  in  the  several  pro- 
cesses, and  are  perhaps  scarcely  communicable  but  by  ex- 
hibiting them  in  practice.   The  following  observations  on 
the  Tednetion  of  toe  ores  of  iron,  tin,  copper,  and  lead,  ths 
laetals  produced  and  worked  in  the  greatest  abundanee  in 
tais  covintry,  in  list  therefore  be  received  as  introductory  to 
niuru  complctu  iiifomiation  on  the  subject,  to  be  acquired 
only  iTom  works  of  elaborate  detail,  or  from  panonal  ex- 
amination of  the  process. 

Iron  it  obtained  from  a  very  abundant  ors  in  this  oonntry, 
vis.  tlui  oommon  iron-stone  of  our  coal-measune.  It  is 
fbnnd  that  ftr  the  reduction  of  the  ore  to  a  metallte  state 
it  is  neeessary  to  add  a  certain  quantify  of  lime,  which  acts 
Ma  iKi.Y  ;  ami  it  is  worthy  uC  remark  that,  while  the  ore 
iUelf  from  uhii  h  the  tiietai  is  produced,  and  the  coal  for 
nscllins;  it,  are  found  together,  the  limestone  by  which  its 
reiiuetiun  is  facilitated  usually  abounds  in  the  lower  regions 
of  the  carboniferous  strata,  and  somotimas,  as  in  the  great 
^eool  basin  of  South  Wales,  a  bed  of  millilone  f^t  capable 
of  enduring  the  fire,  and  used  in  constructing  the  furnaces, 
is  also  found  in  connexion  or  ahenialiiiir  with  the  iron  ore 
and  liini-<toni'.  '  In  many  coaMli-lds,  the  oeeurrenee  of  rich 
bcda  uf  iron  ore  in  the  strata  of  ibe  slaty  clay  that  alternate 
With  beds  of  coal,  has  rendered  the  adjacent  districts  re- 
markable as  the  site  of  most  important  iron  foundries;  and 
these  looolities  usually  present  a  fiiither  pnotical  advan- 
tage, in  havinir  beneath  the  coal  and  iron  ore  a  substratum 
of  limestone  that  .supplies  the  third  material  refimred  as  a 
flux  to  reduce  this  urc  to  a  metallic  slate.'  (Huckland, 
Bridgetcater  Treaiise,  Geolngical  ami  Mineral,  vol.  i.)  *  Tiie 
occurrence  of  this  most  useful  of  metals,'  says  Mr.  Cony- 
bcore.  *ia  immediate  connexion  with  the  fuel  requisite  for 
its  reduction,  ond  the  limestone  that  focilitates  that  reduc- 
tion, is  an  installce  of  arrangement  so  happily  adapted  to 
ttie  purposes  of  human  industry,  that  it  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered a>  n  ciuTiiiL:  unnei'essarily  to  final  causes,  if  we  con- 
ceive thai  di.stribution  of  the  rude  materials  of  the  earth 
woa  determined  with  a  view  to  the  convenience  of  its  in- 
habitantii.'  The  first  uperatiuu  the  ore  undergoes  isroMli'i^. 
Tbu  is  done  in  various  ways,  both  in  this  and  in  other 
countries.  SometimoH  it  is  conducted  in  kilns,  sometimes 
nn  the  ground,  and  in  the  open  air.  The  first  method 
i«  by  llca^)in^  the  iron  ore  n  u  m  i  s  of  ignited  coaL  In 
tbe  other,  a  thu  k  layer  of  iroti^toue,  broken  in  pieces,  is 
placed  upon  a  bed  of  coal,  or  wikxI,  or  charcoal  (on  the 
Continent  wood  or  charcoal  is  always  used),  six  or  eight 
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inches  thick,  and  covering  an  area  of  several  vards  :  upon 
tin-i  another  layer  of  fuel  is  plttce<l,  and  then  anoUier  pile  i>f 
ore,  w  Inch  diminishes  both  in  area  and  thickness  toward.<«  the 
top.  The  whole  is  then  covered  with  sroidl  coal  or  cluureoal 
dust  till  it  reeehes  some  ftet  above  the  ;nt>und.  Tbe  lower 
stratum  of  feel  is  then  lighted,  and  by  dei^rees  if^iiiles  the 
whole  rnsM.  In  the  course  of  a  lev*'  (hn,  s  the  iroti'-lono  be- 
eouic  (11  il,  and  the  sulphur,  arsenic,  water,  and  tntlain* 
nialile  matter  being  driven  olf,  il  is  fll  for  smelling.  It  is 
then  placed  in  a  furnace,  with  fuel  and  limestone  in  deter- 
mined proportions.  At  ]>adlcy,  in  Staffordshire,  for  %\  tons 
of  nssled  OTO,  wlucih  aflbids  a  ton  of  cast  metal.  19  ewt  of 
transition  limestone  ard  employed  a.s  tlux.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  hours  the  whole  runs  down,  and  the  iron  is  melted,  and 
in  that  slate  i.s  allowed  to  How  into  fu:iov\s  muile  in  sand, 
where  it  tbrms  what  is  termed  pi^-trtm  ;  or  is  |>oured  into 
moulds  where  it  forms  the  various  articles  of  cast-iron  wure. 
There  are  \-arious  sorts  of  CMt-tron.  but  it  u  usually  divided 
into  three  classes  relatively  to  its  colour  and  qualities,  which 
ore  in  this  eotutry  called  mtad»er»  me,  two,  and  three, 
sometimes  more  descriptive  names  arc  given  to  the  different 
qualities,  a»  tmwth  faced,  ffrey.  rrhih\  lurz"  ;  doUmt' 
iron,  &c.,  &f -  Cast-iron  is  converted  wWn  h<tr-nn\\  by  .smelt- 
ing it  by  means  of  charcoal,  when  it  isuolded  and  hammered- 
of  this  there  are  also  varieties,  of  which  the  toughest,  called 
atub  itaw,  is  used  in  forming  fowlintj  pieeo  barrels.  It  is 
made'  by  inclosing  old  boitae^hoe  nailii  tightly  in  a  broad 
non  ring,  generally  made  of  Swedish  iron;  a  welding  heat 
is  tlicn  applied,  iind  the  whole  ma«-  is  haninu n  d  till  byde- 
i;rees  the  nails  and  ring  become  completely  uniterl:  it  is 
then  drawn  into  burs,  w  liich  ni;iki-  an  iron  of  peculiar  close- 
ness, toughness,  and  malUahility.  Stfi>^l  is  produced  by  a 
process  called  eementuiion,  in  which  the  iron  is  placed  in 
alternate  layms  of  charcoal,  and  heated  fur  several  days  in 
a  close  fbmaee,  and  then  suddenly  coded  by  plunging  it  in 
c  ilrl  water. 

i Me  best  ore  of  tin  is  found  in  Cornw.ill.  It  is  commonly 
blasted  by  gunpowder,  ami  is  pioi  ured  in  pieees  of  con- 
siderable size,  which  arc  stiimped  to  powder  by  beams  shod 
with  iron:  it  is  then  well  wa:>bed  till  the  earthy  particles 
are  carried  off;  and  the  tin  is  fit  for  tbe  smelting  Irause. 
After  being  roasted  in  a  reverberotory  fbmaee,  and  again 
washed,  it  is  a  second  time  subjected  to  the  furnace,  being 
no\?  mixed  with  sranll  coal,  nnd,  in  some  cases,  with  a  small 
(juantity  of  linie.  The  melted  tm  thus  produced  is  at  last 
placed  in  a  small  furnace  and  exposeil  to  a  very  ^'cnllc  heat, 
when  the  porest  portion  melts  first  and  is  drawn  off.  This 
is  called  common  gram  HUt  and  tlie  inferior,  which  still 
contains  a  small  proportion  of  v^per  and  arsenic^  is  then 
cast  into  fnlled  biock  tin.  The  finest  grain  tin  is  pro- 
cured from  the  stream  works  of  Cornwall.  Good  stream 
tin  affords  from  li.')  to  7.)  ])er  cent,  of  the  best  grain. 

The  reduction  of  cop|>cr  ore  is  made  by  several  consecutive 
processes.  The  first  is  by  calcining  it,  and  when  the  ore  is 
sufficiently  roaated  to  oxidate  the  icon  which  it  contoiit*,  it 
is  melted.  The  melted  metal  is  after  a  time  sufifiaed  to 
flow  into  a  pit  filled  with  water,  by  which  it  becomes  i;ra- 
nulated.  It  then  undergoes  further  healing,  and  what  is 
called  teehuK  i-  v  \liithiu;  (or  scoria)  i-.  taken  olf,  and  it  is 
attain  allowed  to  run  off  into  water.  After  other  nearlv 
similar  processes  it  is  cast  in  sand,  when  it  becomes  solid, 
and  in  this  state  is  called  biutered  copper.  It  is  now  fit  for 
what  is  tetmed  the  Mflnery,  and  undergoes  an  operation 
called  refining  or  toughening.  This  is  considered  to  be  an 
j  operation  of  delicacy,  and  rcnuirea  great  skill  and  care  in 
the  workmen.  It  is  conducted  in  a  furnace  -imilar  to  the 
melung  fitrnace,  and  the  object  is  to  thoruuglilr  purify  the 
metal  from  any  portions  of  oxygen,  which  is  performed  by 
adding  charcoal  to  the  copper  while  it  is  in  fusion,  and 
stirring  it  occasiooaUy  till  it  is  judged  to  be  pure.  When 
tin  is  united  with  eopper,  it  forms  tbe  compound  called 
bronte ;  end  it  is  remarkable  that  when  thus  composed  the 
six-cific  gravity  of  tbe  metal  is  always  greater  than  would  l»e 
deduced  from  the  computation  of  the  (|uant[tie>  and  specific 
gravities  of  the  component  parts  taken  singly  The  ubcs  to 
which  this  valuable  composition  is  applied  in  the  tbbrica- 
Uon  of  cannon,  bells,  statues,  &c.,  ete.,  arc  well  known. 
United  with  sine  eopper  forms  the  compound  called  bra$t. 
It  is  not  easy  to  effect  this  onion  by  simple  fiuion ;  it  is 
tlierefore  usually  done  by  ccmcntatioii,  when  the  granulated 
copper  iscorabinc<l  with  Iho  vapour  of  zinc. 

The  greater  part  of  the  lead  met  with  in  England  is  pro- 
cured from  a  substotuw  called  galena,  in  which  it  is  found 
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ftjinhiiiecl  \vi;h  sulphur.  Tlicro  are,  however,  othrrareBOf 
lead.  The  galeua,  being  freed  by  hamtnerin^'  it  and  bjr 
the  hand,  from  whatever  inipuritios  can  be  separated  from 
it  by  tho<se  means,  is  bruken  up  into  smail  pieces,  and 
«ft«r  repeated  washings  is  placed  in  a  reverberalory  furnace ; 
but  only  safBoiMitly  hMted  to  ixin  off  certain  ii^nadiMta 
without  melting  the kad  ilwlf.  Tbemovlntr  bain»  ilniihad 
charcuil  is  added  till  the  reduction  it  completed.  The  lead, 
after  the  tlas^  ha«  bt*n  removed  from  it,  is  suffered  to  run 
out  of  the  furnace  into  a  pan.  niul  beint:  lii  -i  ^kmimed  is 
ladled  out  into  moulds  and  lef(  to  cool.  There  are  mioui> 
matboda  adoalad  in  diflbimt  places  and  under  dilbnnt  eir- 
ewMtaiieaB  for  iwooaring         from  thair  oMa. 

TIm  flirnaees  that  are  used  in  fimndinff  are  ehiefly  of  two 
kinds,  and  ihoURh  sinctly  speakinif  boUi  arc  m'r  furnaces, 
yet  they  are  disliniruished  as  atr  or  wind  furnaces  aiul  h/iut 
furnaces.  The  first  ai'ts  by  a  draught  through  a  chininey. 
In  the  other  the  air  is  forced  into  the  body  of  the  furnace 
by  means  of  bellows.  The  fbnM  Mid  relative  proportions 
or  the  diffisroDt  |iarta  of  tba  fiiraaiaa,  and  particularly  the 
SIM,  elevation,  and  diraMion  of  the  cbinniaa,  and  tbo  dimen* 
^ions  and  spare  of  the  flues  when  those  are  required,  are  of 
great  impyriani-e;  the  volume  atid  intensity  of  heat  and 
consequent  certainty  of  tho  operations  depending  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  knowledge  and  science  di^iplayed  in  i^pt- 
ing  the  parts  to  each  other.  The  bl(ut  ftirnace  was  most 
probably  known  at  a  very  early  period.  The  old  mode  of 
working  tbe  bellowt  wia  vy  hand,  or  by  eatilo.  or  more  usu- 
ally by  water-wheels ;  but  the  discovory  of  tbe  power  of 
steain.  and  tbe  certainty  and  reirularity  of  its  action,  hav, 
rendered  its  einplo\mcnt  almost  universal,  at  least  m 
works  of  any  extent.  Tbra'e  is  another  variety  of  furnace 
to  which  allusion  has  been  madu  in  describing  certain 
processes;  it  is  callod  a  cupol  or  cupola,  and  a«meiim«8 
a  rererberatory  fumafio.  It  is  used  for  many  oporations  in 
founding,  and  is  often  preferred  for  apeeuliar  appUoalMMi  of 
heat  different  from  tboee  before  mentioned.  In  tmt  ftemace 
the  ore  and  fuel,  or  tbe  metal  and  fuel,  if  it  is  use<l  fur 
ing,  do  not  come  in  contact,  but  it  i.'i  so  contrived  thdt  tlie 
liame  only  shall  pass  over  the  material  to  be  acted  on.  The 
reverberalory  furnace  is  generally  employed  fur  smellmg  lead 
and  copper  ores  and  for  refining  some  of  the  finer  meuJs. 

Founoiqg  ia  prae^aed  aithar  in  mailing  or  casting  any 
quantity  or  metal  In  ^o  aolid,  or  with  a  core  (by  means  of 
which  the  metal  is  pre.served  of  a  determined  thickness  or 
substance),  or  in  plain  casting.  Before  any  object  can  he 
cost  in  metal  it  is  necessary  that  a  model  of  it  be  prepared. 
The  models  muy  be  made  of  various  substances ;  clay  or  wax, 
or  sand  wah  clay,  aietboM  nsttaUyaoiploycd,  but  they  may 
alio  bo  of  wood,  atoo^  o(  any  otbar  maloriaL  Upon  those 
nlodela  moiiUi  mutt  bo  made ;  tbote  are  commonly  cotn  posed 
of  plaster  of  Paris  mixed  with  brickdust,  sometimes  sand,  or 
sand  with  a  mixture  of  cow-hair.  For  mould.s  fur  iron  and 
brass  work  a  yellowi-h  sharp  .sand  is  preferred,  which  is  pre- 

£ar6«l  by  mixiug  it  with  water  and  tiien  rolling  it  on  a  flat 
oard  till  it  is  well  kneaded  and  fit  for  uae.  This  procoas  ia 
called  in  tochnioal  languasob  tmmg.  If  tbe  oUect  is  cylia- 
drioal,  or  of  a  fbrm  that  admtla  of  il^  it  ia  mouUod  and  east 
in  two  pieces ;  these  two  parts  are  then  carefully  joined  to- 
gether, and  tho  edges  or  scams  carefully  cleaned.  This 
doubling  IS  an  easy  and  cheap  mode  of  e.xecution,  and  only 
requirus  care  to  be  succe«u»lui.  For  the  smaller  class  of 
works,  instead  of  meltinc  and  running  the  metal  at  once 
from  a  lai^  Aimooe,  carmen  oruciblaa  are  uaed,  into  which 
the  metal  is  thrown  in  small  pieooa:  the  cnieiUe  is  plaaed 
in  a  strong  heat  in  a  dose  stove,  and  as  the  metal  is  meltad 
and  sinks  more  is  added  till  the  vessel  is  fUU.  It  is  then 
liAed  out  by  means  of  iron  instruments  adapted  to  the  pur- 
^iiba,  and  the  metal  is  poured  from  it  into  the  moulds,  in 
which  channels  or  ducts  for  receiving  it  have  been  previously 
made.  There  is  one  great  advonta^  in  using  oraoibles, 
vis.  that  the  metal  may  be  carried  in  them  to  anv  part  of 
tba  &uadn[,  wbereaa  in  nnecal  it  ia  aawntial  to  bava  tba 
monlds  and  tbo  flimaea  oooe  togetber.  It  is  drvkraa  faov* 
ever  that  melting  metal  in  crucibles  can  pi  ly  bo  practised 
where  the  casting  is  on  a  comparatively  small  scale. 

In  noticing  the  dilFcroiit  ways  of  casting  mcnnon  tms 
been  mode  of  one  in  which  a  core  is  uaecl,  and  which  may 
Mqniro  aomie  esptanalion.  He  core,  as  its  name  denotes, 
is  a  part  or  portua  aitiMlad  wilbin  tba  body  of  tba  «aat; 
and  iu  purpose  in  ftmndingis  to  fbrm  aeentro  to  tho«ork  by 

wbioh  UM  thicknc^B  or  s-jbstaricr>  of  thf5  mcta!  may  be  regu- 
In  coring,  the  mouid  must  &rst  be  made  complete ; 


this,  clav  or  wax,  or  any  other  fit  substance  or  material, 
tatben  squeezed  or  pressed  in  a  layer  of  uniform  thickness ; 
in  langa  works  it  is  visually  T'om  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
thick.  This  layer  represents  the  metal.  Tbe  mould,  if  in 
parts,  is  then  to  be  put  together,  the  (dxtvementioned  layer 
Ming  left  within  it,  and  into  the  open  space  in  the  eantn 
a  oompoaithm  (nsoalty  of  plaster  of  Piins  with  other  tab- 
stances  mixed  with  it)  is  introduced,  and  made  to  adhere  to. 
or  rather  is  filled  up  to  the  clay  or  wax.  This  in  the  core, 
and  it  is  often  made  to  occupy  the  whole  interior  of  :h 
mould.  When  this  is  $et,  or  dry,  the  mould  is  takeu  to. 
pieces  and  the  material  which  has  been  made  to  represent 
the  metal  removed.  The  moukl  is  then  again  put  carefully 
together  nmnd  ito  eora  or  ttudeus,  the  two  portions  being 
secured  fW>m  contact  by  stops  and  keys  properly  arranged 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  now  obvious  that  when  (he  motild 
is  placed,  with  its  channels  and  ducts,  to  receive  the  rac  ial, 
this  latter  can  only  enter  tbe  interstice  or  spac4  between 
the  outer  mould  and  the  inner  core ;  and  thus,  by  an  in- 

Eiona  and  simple  oontrivance,  the  cast  is  insured  of  suf 
mtanbatanee  to  answer  every  object  required,  with,  at  the 
same  time,  a  great  aafing  of  melal  and  reduction  of  wcigbL 
In  all  these  operations  it  is  essential  that  tbe  mould  and 
the  cores  be  perfectly  free  from  moisture,  as  the  sudden  a'ld 
violent  expansion  of  air  that  is  at  all  d  imp,  upon  the  healed 
metal  flowing  into  the  mould,  would  cause  it  to  l)urst,  to  tht 
destruction  of  the  work  and  the  great  danger  of  the  workmen. 
In  order  to  guard  against  this,  the  moulds  and  core  arc  usually 
placed  in  an  iron  closet  or  drying-stove  in  which  lam  ftrasam 
nonstantly  kept  up,  and  ihwn  whence  they  an  not  removed 
till  it  is  ascertained  that  they  are  jierfecfly  dry,  and  juft 
iiiolure  they  are  required  for  being  cast  into.  The  mould; 
and  cores  of  work*  of  large  dimensions  arc  u.sually  stren^.L 
eoed  with  bars  and  hoops  of  iron,  to  prevent  their  - . 
ing  or  ebaaging  tbeir  inrm  during  the  drying,  and  d  jr 
tbo  nacwmy  noviag  tad  abtftnig  about  m  the  fliundiy. 
An  fliat  is  nov  neeaasarybeftafe  easting  is  to  cut  tlw  dar- 
nels or  ducts  for  the  metal  to  penetrate  easily  and  quickly 
into  the  mould;  and  to  place  the  mould  conveniently  wdli 
respect  to  distance  and  inclination  from  the  furnace.  Tm 
first  operation  is  easily  performed ;  the  founder  takes 
to  distribute  the  cbanneo^  both  in  number  and  in  their  uit 
(or  width).  aocoidingtolbaMitaef  bbvorfc  ivto  i^icbbs 
requires  a  greater  or  lev  Yorame  of  metal  to  flow,  and  sIm. 
if  the  object  is  of  great  extent  or  complicated  fortn.  that  ti« 
different  parts  of  the  mould  may  as  nearly  aa  f><.s»!ible  V. 
lilleil  simultaneously  :  it  being  most  desirable  that  the  tr.Wf 
getlo,  or  cast,  should  be  made  before  the  metal  in  any  of  tit 
parts  has  time  to  settle  or  lose  its  fluidiqr.  Qtber  cmaBBfli 
are  also  made  ibr  oUowinc  the  air  to  eseapa  as  mdtsd 
molal  enters  tberaoald;  trnse  ate  catted  vents,  and  axeven 
necessary  where  the  works  are  on  a  considerable  ^It. 
With  respect  to  placing  tiie  mould,  it  is  only  iiniKJit-iii  :j 
secure  a  sufficient  inclination  of  plane  from  the  mouth  ul 
the  furnace  to  the  mould  that  the  metal  may  ruu  eaiiily  atvd 
uninterruptedly,  and  not  have  time  to  grow  cool  and  tbeie- 
Cmt*  sluggish.  Tbo  usual  method  in  neat  hnmao  verbs  * 
to  bniy  tae  moirid  in  a  pit  a  little  bnow  tbe  levd  of  tb» 
(hmace,  and  by  ramming  sand  firmly  round  it  to  insuie  it* 
not  being  affcicfed  by  any  sudden  or  violent  shock,  or  I; 
the  weight  of  metal  running  into  it.  When  c\e.'^  thing  t: 
reuily  and  tbe  metal  found  to  be  in  a  i>tate  fit  C>i-  runnir:^ 
tho  orifice  or  mouth  of  the  furnace  (which  is  usually  plug^f^-i 
Willi  olay  and  sand)  is  opened,  when  the  metal  desrendk 
and  in  •  Unr  minutes  the  mould  is  filled.  The  metal  b 
alioaped  to  run  till  it  owHIowa  tbe  mouths  of  the  rhanofb 
bito  the  mould.  Tbe  work  is  then  left  to  cool,  after  whk*> 
llio  mould  is  scraped  or  knocked  off  and  the  cast  undergoa 
tliv  necessary  processes  (such  as  i  lcKnini^.  cba.'-ing,  ^tc.)  l. 
render  it  fit  for  the  purpose  designed. 

Brass  ordnance  a  always  cast  mhd.  The  model  is  mad« 
round  a  nucleus  of  wood  called  a  spindle,  and  tbe  mould  ri 
loam  and  sand  made  over  it.  When  this  is  pei^ecily  dry.  tht 
model  and  spindle  within  are  removed,  and  the  mould  is  s.i  - 

jr-<  ti-d,  ;w  In  the  in^t.■ll■'■t■^  before  desfribird,  t<i  a  strong  he»H 
till  it  li  well  drit'cl  ur  baked.  When  ready  for  cj-itm^.  j;  u 
[tiitced  upright  in  the  pit,  and  the  metal  is  allowed  to  run  ir.'^ 
it  till  it  IS  filled.  What  is  called  a  dead  bead  is  left  at  tiiT 
upper  and  smaller  or  month  end  of  the  gun,  vbieh  prc9»^ 
Urn  metal  down,  and  ptawanta  ita  beewiiac  petoae  a* 
settlea  and  eoob.  After  a  fbw  days  tbe  mould  Is  ktioek«^ 

off,  and  thp  i:un  i'.  rrndy  fur  fmi-hinz.  T!in  iic&r*  head  u 
{  turned  off,  and  the  boring,  which  is  on  operation  t^equici  j 
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gtmt  mn  and  tUll  to  insor*  ita  being  tni«,  U  effisoted  bjr  a 
Baaehiii*  adapt«d  to  tbe  purpoM.   Wood  fuel  is  tised  for 

this  branch  of  founding,  but  the  furnace  is  a  ri  v  rbonitorv, 
and  the  flftme,  and  not  tb*  ta»l,  oomaa  in  contact  with  the 
metal.  The  composition  Att  IllMi  mdimim  is  M  aopfar 
and  10  tin  in  100  parta. 

In  flwhiMiywaling  in  Pmcn  the  pniiortion  of  copper 
in  grantor,  being  itated  at  100  copper  to  11  «f  tin.  which  is 
nbottt  tbe  eompoaitton  of  Ae  bronte  of  wMob  roedaU  arc 
fornie<l.  Metn!  cast^  usually  require  a  good  deal  of  work- 
ing over  after  thuy  are  frved  from  the  mould:  thin  depends 
however  upon  the  quality  of  the  object,  and  also  on  the 
degree  of  success  in  the  casting.  These  operations  are 
tthasing.  burnishing,  lackering,  platini;,  gilding,  kc. 

Chaiing  is  parforiMl  b*  BOmping  wUh  toota  and 
by  filing  till  any  portkmi  or  die  work  wbi«li  majr  have  be- 
come heavy  or  indUtinct  in  the  casting,  or  were  not  bi^'hly 
finished  in  the  models  are  rendered  sharp  and  cle.ir.  Many 

Satterns  for  ornamental  work,  as  foliage,  llowers,  and  such 
enoe^  are  cast  roughly,  and  are  afterwards  placed  in  the 
efaaaer's  hands,  who  completes  them  for  use. 

BurwkmK  eonitita  in  n»kin<  the  raised  parte  of  tbe 
dengn  rampMe.  It  ia  eflbeted  by  rubbing  rather  than 
cutting.  The  u«ual  mode  of  operating  is  by  fastening  the 
object  down  in  a  vire.  and  working;  up  the  face  with  tools 
<if  varuius  mzes  furmed  of  n  hhafl  ot'ittecl  fixed  in  a  wiXKlen 
handle.  These  tooU  are  shgbtiy  turavd  up  at  the  end. 
Tins  operation  is  also  called  heightening.  The  workman 
noGMionolly  dipa  bis  inatrument  in  a  lacker.  The  opwntion 
of  producing  emboaaed  or  viUoart  tMirk  bv  presanun  i«ai 
bef'.inr!  ;<)  called  puncbing;  Um  Mm  MHffmig  inilw  VMd 
for  a  branch  of  this  work. 

I.arkfrin^  is  employ.'  1  l  oih  Hir  iisf  ;i[iJ  ornament.  It 
gives  to  bra»a  work  the  bright  yellow  colour  generally  seen 
in  articles  of  general  OM.  door-platoa,  handles,  binges, 
fcc;  and  it  also  pMasrvMMntnl  Ikon  taiiualiing or tundng 
blnnk  by  exposnra  to  tbeair.  The  fukir  it  anon  of  nleobol 
and  Seed  or  slicll  lac,  with  spirits  of  safTron,  arnotto,  or 
tiu  menc  for  coioiirins:  tnatter :  it  is  laid  on  lightly  with  a 
siif  '  ln  Li  -1).  the  obji>ct  to  be  lackercil  being  Allk  WUSMd ; 
when  perfectly  dry,  the  surface  is  rubbed. 

Soldering  it>  the  operation  of  uniting  metallio  bodies  with 
ennh  otlMr,  which  can  only  be  donn  by  means  of  aianle  or 
mixed  metele.  SdUera  era  tUitfaigaiabed  into  two  Kinds, 
'-.z.  hard  and  soft  Hard  solders  are  ductile,  and  will  bear 
hammering;  that  used  for  braM  is  made  of  brass  with  one- 
ti\th,  one-eighth,  or  e^-en  one  half  uf  zinc;  this  may  also 
lio  used  fur  the  hard  solder  of  cupper.  It  is  called  and  told 
:>s  s[i«lter  solder.  Soft  solders  are  easil|r  melted,  but  are 
brittle  and  wdl  not  bear  hammering.  1  hese  are  mad*  of 
tin  nod  land  in  eoiial  parts ;  or  biftntuih,  tin,  and  lead  in 
like  proportiotta.  Iron  is  often  soldered  with  copper,  and 
copper  and  braaa  with  tin,  especially  in  large  works.  In 
the  operation  of  soldering  the  surfaces  of  the  metal  in- 
tended to  be  joined  must  bo  perfectly  clean  and  applied 
ek»ely  to  each  other.  The  solder  is  then  laid  upon  the 
joint,  with  a  smalt  quantity  of  sal  anunoniao  or  borax  or 
oonnnon  ela-ts:  these  additiom  d^bnd  the  metal  from  oxi- 
dation.   For  the  opefationof  OitDtifo,  see  that  article. 

FOUNDLINO  HOSPITALS  areeharitahle  institution^ 
wlu<rh  exist  in  most  large  town*  of  Europe,  for  taking  care 
of  tofantii  forsaken  by  ibcir  parents,  !<uch  being  generally 
the  offspring  of  illegitimate  connexions.  Th(>s<»  in^ititutions 
date  ttwn  the  Middle  Ages,  and  were  established  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  destruction  of  obildNn  either  by 
actual  violence  or  bv  being  eipoeed  in  tbe  itieeCi  or  high- 
ways. Among  the  komans  and  otber  natiom  of  antiquity, 
th»^  exposure  of  children  by  poor  or  unfeeling  parent»t  wa.s 
a  frequent  practice,  and  was  not  puiittbed  by  the  laws. 
After  Christianity  became  the  roliuion  of  the  empire,  it  was 
forbidden  by  the  Emperors  Valcntinian  and  Oratian.  At 
die  neme  time,  the  ginater  atnetness  of  the  laws  oonoeniing 
manringe  and  againat  eomenbinajpi,  the  raligioua  and  moru 
denuneiations  against  nnwedded  intereottne,  and  after- 
wsril*  the  oblikraton,'  celibacy  introduced  amonc  'In'  '"L-r^y, 
and  the  severe  penalties  attending  its  infractioa,  tended 
to  increase  the  danger  to  whicti  illes^inmate  infants  wore 
ezpoaed  from  the  sentiments  of  fear  and  shame  >n  their 
peinBta.  Child-murder  and  the  exposure  of  children  be- 
came nearly  ea  fteonent  in  Christian  ooantriea  a*  they  bad 
be«n  in  Heetben  tnnes,  only  the  parente  took  greater  eare 
[  ,  I  <iiict;;-il  tIlem-:c:^•^?  ,  nnr!  Iiinniuie  indinduals  in  various 
•ounlrwi  tjegan  to  devise  means  to  eolleot  and  provide  for 


I  the  forsaken  inlknta  found  in  the  streets.  In  this,  as  fn 
'  other  acta  of  charity,  eccle&iastirs  stood  foremost.  At 
I  Rome,  Innocent  III.,  in  1198,  when  ri  Limi  i  it;  and  en- 
lartrin^  the  groat  hoApital  of  S.  Spirito,  allotte<l  u  part  of  it 
to  the  ro-eption  of  foundlings,  several  infanta  having  been 
found  drowned  in  tbe  Tiber  about  that  time.  Ttis  aavlun 
for  ilie  'esposti,'  or  (bnndlings,  waa  afterwards  enlargea  and 
enilowed  by  subsequent  popes,  and  the  insututioii  «as 
adopted  by  degrees  in  other  cities.  It  wu  thought  that 
by  providin;;  a  place  where  niotiiers  m  ^ht  deposit  their 
illciritimate  cluldiuu  iu  ^dt^!ty  without  being  subject  to  any 
inquiry  or  exposure,  the  frequent  recurrence  of  tiie  crime 
cf  child-muroer  would  be  prevented.  Far  this  purpose  a 
turning  box  Ta$i  fixed  in  an  opening  of  the  wall  in  a  retired 
part  of  the  building  in  wbicb  tbe  child  being  deposited  by 
tbe  mother  in  tbe  nigbt  and  a  bell  being  rung  at  the  same 
lime,  the  watch  inside  turned  the  box  and  took  the  infant, 
which  from  that  moment  w»s  placetl  under  tiie  protection 
of  the  institution,  v.as  noised  and  cducate'l,  and  aftemards 
apprentice*!  to  some  trade  or  profession.  Those  parent.s 
who  were  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  acknowledge  their  child 
at  some  Aitnra  ttme.  placed  a  mark  or  note  witb  it,  by  winch 
it  wee  afterwarda  known  wben  tbe^  came  to  ekim  il|  and 
it  was  tiien  ir"-tored  to  them  on  their  delkaying  tbe expeme 
incurred  for  its  maintenance. 

In  France  the  philanthropist  Vincent  de  Panle,  tije 
founder  of  the  Society  of  the  Missions  in  the  first  linlf  of 
the  seventeenth  c«ntury,exertcd  himself  to  found  an  .-is}  him 
for  infanta,  wbtcb  were  at  that  time  frequently  left  to  perish 
in  tbe  atraeta  of  Phria.  ft  wai  at  irat  auppoited  by  private 
subscriptions,  but  afterwards  was  made  a  n-i'i  r.nl  estab- 
lishment— *  H5pital  des  Rnfaus  trome-i.'  Siiiiuitr  in>tilu- 
lions  Were  fouiniLil  i:i  other  j,'rt  ;ii  l-n  iu  li  cities.  In  i  SSl 
there  weie  71,411  illegiumata  children  boru  tn  France  — 
about  one-thirleenih  of  the  whole  number  of  births ;— but 
in  Part*  tbe  proportion  ia  muoh  gieater.  being  one  iliegiti* 
mate  diild  in  every  tbree  Inrtfaa.  Of  the  whole  number  of 


illegitimate  children,  about  58  out  of  every  lUO  are  aban- 
dcmed  by  IbeU"  moiiiers  and  taken  to  the  foundling  hos 
pitals,  wiiero  nearly  two-thirds  of  them  die  before  ihcy  are 
a  year  old.  (Gucrry,  Statntique  Morale  de  la  Pranre.) 
Mortality  appeara  to  be  very  great  in  most  foundling  hoft> 
pitals  of  the  eentinent,  owing  to  carele:>8nesa,  mtama- 
ntigement,  or  want  of  tuAcient  funds  for  the  adminiatra 
tion  of  those  institutions.  The  infants  are  given  out  to 
cheap  nurses  in  tbe  country,  where  a  great  number  of  them 
die.  At  tlie  same  time,  it  is  retnarkable  that  the  number 
of  illegitimate  births  has  grentlv  mcreused  (jver  all  Europe 
during  the  last  forty  years.  (Ik'noiston  de  Ch^tcauneul^ 
ConridereUiont  ntr  les  EnfanB  tnmvss  dam  iet  prridpauj! 
EtaUde  r Europe,  1824.) 

The  principal  objection  that  bet  been  niaed  ageiaet 
foundling  hospitals  i&,  that  they  tend  to  encourage  the  pro- 
creation of  illegitimate  offspring.  On  the  other  .-^ide,  they 
are  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  preveating  m  u  great  mea- 
sure cbild-murder.  The  whole  of  this  question,  in  all  its 
bearings,  is  extremely  difficult  to  solve.  One  distinction 
ought  to  be  made,  namely,  that  in  countries  where  there 
ia  no  lepl  pmoviiioa  for  tbe  poor,  foundUng  boepiiala  appear 
to  be  more  necessary,  or  at  least  less  objectionable,  than  in 
those  where  the  mothers  (/f  illeyitimaie  children,  if  unable 
to  support  them,  have,  like  other  destitute  pers<Mi».  tlie  re- 
source of  the  parish  poor  hou-e.  It  must  aUo  be  observed 
thai  mothers  of  ill^itimale  children  ofien  neglect  their 
unfortunate  oi^llgi  and  are  ill  calculated  by  their  habite 
to  rear  them  up  «o  ea  to  make  of  them  useful  and  honeit 
memben  of  aonety. 

FOUNT-\IN,  a  jet  or  jets  of  water,  flowing;  either  na- 
turally out  (if  the  earth,  ur  from  structures  formed  by  art. 
,-\rtiflcial  foiuitaais  consi.st  of  water  llowing  from  statues, 
vases,  ur  archit«otural  buildings  combined  with  gculpiured 
figures  and  other  ornamental  decorations. 

MauyantientGnek  oitiea  were  decorated  with  founiaine. 
Paunnlea  informs  ua  tbatOorinth  waa  adorned  with  NverBl 
rountam^,  and  he  mentions  one  in  ponicular  which  stood 
uL\tT  the  statue  of  Diana,  representing  Pegasus,  with  the 
water  rtowini^  thiDui^h  ins  feet  (ii.  3,  5).  He  de&cribe*,  an- 
other as  consisting  of  a  broiuu  Neptune  amiml  on  a  dolphin, 
ftx>m  the  mouth  of  which  tlte  water  issued  (ii.  2,  OK  V^ion- 
tiiuis  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Nerra  and  Tingan,  was 
>u;)crintendent  of  the  fountains  at  Reme»and  wrote  a  work, 
'  De  Aquwductibus  Urbis  Romm  Commentarius.'  in  which 
lie  treats,  anaong  other  things,  of  the  diathbution  of  tbe 
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 1  of  fountains.  The  public  lbunttiiii.of  PompBU, 

of  which  are  almost  perfect,  orinee  the  knowloa(|ie  whidi 

(bo  anticnK  ji  of  the  pro|-)crty  of  water  to  nse  to  ita 

bvtl.  and  their  practical  appUcatiua  of  the  iwinciplo. 


|iipt.a,«,a. 


Not  only  «R«  ^  tliMiti,  Imt  •fan  the  prints  booiM  of 

the  PoinpMans  ducorated  with  fountains;  and  it  appeon 

that  the  autieiils  were  acquainted  with  that  law  by  which 
lluiils  may  he-  iivjiIl-  tu  a!>;fn<l  m  a  vertical  jet  to  a  height 
proportionate  to  the  pressure  whirb  acts  upon  them. 


FounlalB. Cram  the  p»lnl!n~«  iit  Ponii-eii 

One  of  the  domestic  fountains  of  the  Pompeians  in  en- 
eruated  with  coloured  glass  and  dMllf.  The  fountain  of 
water  flowed  fkom  » largo  wtak  a«t  on  stops,  placed  within 

a  larpe  niche. 

Ai  Rome,  the  i>roper  tlistrihiitirni  of  thi»  rivers  which 
liiiwed  through  her  aqueducts  was  a  matter  uf  great  itnport- 
an<  e,  eiitnisicrl  t-i  the  eare  of  an  offircr  of  vi.-ry  lugh  rank. 
It  appears  from  Frontinus.  who  filled  that  othce  under  the 
BmpMor  Nona,  that  tbe  letting  out  of  the  public  waters  to 
pcmlepBisonsiraiaootirce<tf  Nvenne;  end  from  bis  nu- 
neioas  complainti  of  ftaud,  end  directions  to  )»«vent  it,  we 
loam  something  of  the  manner  of  distribution.  The  aque- 
ducts were  each  charsjcd  with  a  iwtain  number  of  pipes  of 
supply;  and  no  ihmv  ]  could  be  inserted  wiili  iut  a  ?ipc- 
cial  application  to  the  emperor.  Permission  being  ohiained, 
the  overseer  assigned  to  the  applicant  a  ralix,  as  it  was 
oalled,  of  the  ass^pod  dimensions.  This  was  a  brass  mea- 
sure (modalos)  fixed  in  the  castellum  or  resonroir,  the  dia- 
meter of  which  regulated  of  course  the  quantity  of  natef 
which  j)a.ssod  through  it.  It  was  orderefl  TO  he  made  of 
brass,  that  it  tuighl  not  ea.sily  bend,  and  lliat  llu  rc  tiiiLrht 
be  less  room  for  fraud,  either  on  lliu  public  ur  the  indi- 
vidual, by  enlarging  or  diminishing  the  prLsenbcd  apLrture. 
JBeyond  thoTAlix  the  pipe  was  private  property  ;  but  more 
olbotUBlly  to  pievent  baud,  it  was  enacted,  that  for  fifty 
feet  ftom'tbe  calix  the  pipe  and  it  vote  to  be  of  the  same 
dimensions;  and  to  prevent  the  brealnng  up  of  the  public 
pipes,  it  was  expressly  provided  that  every  iH?rs<m  slimild 
draw  his  water  direct  Iroiu  one  of  the  c;u>telhi,  or  reservoirs 
in  which  the  aqueducts  terminated.  Tlie  ritrht  to  a  supply 
of  water  was  strictly  personal,  not  atluehed  to  houses,  so 
that  the  supply  was  cut  off  at  every  change  of  ownership. 
The  waters  whioh  had  once  been  gianted  were  add  by  toe 
aa  thar  Ml  in»  to  the  highcat  bidden 


Thoae  whoee  means  or  interait  «wa  ioraftaant  to  ( 

!irivBte  pipe,  were  obliged  to  ftteti  water  firaaB  Aa  plAiie 
buntain*.'    (Pompeii,  vol.  ii.  pp.  "3,  74.) 

The  number  of  leaden  pipes  found  in  Puiui)cii  kads  us  to 
conclude  that  tin  v  were  universally  employed  m  filling  uo 
the  fountains  of  that  city.  Some  fotwtaios  Uowed  througti 
branae  flirures,  of  whidi  aaaanl  ai«  piBBarfad  in  tiba  «• 
awam  U  Naaloa. 

Sonte  of  tne  eities  of  Italy  and  the  Bast  are  adorned  widi 
fountains,  which  are  no  less  ajjreeable  to  the  eye  than  use- 
ful to  the  inhabitants.  Of  all  places  in  tbe  world  none  ap- 
pear to  be  so  abundaiiily  turnisbed  with  this  ai;rec>able  con 
venienco  as  modern  Rome,  though  this  profuhion  is 
probably  only  a  tithe  of  the  luxury  with  which  the 
city  was  supplied.  Many  of  the  fountains  of  Rome  are 
highly  deeofated,  of  grsat  nagnitoda^  and  Twy  vaiiad  in 
their  mode  of  ejecting  the  waters  with  which  they  are  sup- 
plied from  the  existing  aqueducts.  Tbe  fountains  of  Trevi. 
and  the  Pauline  fountain  at  SanPietro  inMontorio,  are  im- 
mense piles  uf  architecture,  tbe  former  nighly  decoratod 
with  sculpture.  In  Italy,  almost  every  speeus  of  <lesign 
which  the  imagination  can  tent  has  beien  adopted  by  their 
ingeniooB  artists  in  the  eonqtmotioo  of  flnmtaina. 

The  city  of  Paris  is  well  aupdied  with  fountains,  many 
of  which  are  elegantly  designed.  The  fountains  of  Ver- 
sailles and  St  Cloud  in  Frnnce,  and  the  fountains  at  Wil- 
helmsht)he  near  Cassel,  are  the  largest  in  Europe.  London, 
though  well  supplied  with  vatar,  is  ataaaat  daalitwtn  af 
fountains. 

FOURCROY.  ANTOINE-FRANgOIS  DB.  an  emi- 
nent French  chemist,  councillor  of  state,  commander  of 

the  l<^on  of  honour,  nu  inber  of  the  Institute,  and  of  most 
of  the  academies  and  scientific  ^wieties  of  Europe,  p.'v- 
fessor  of  chemistry  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  at 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  and  at  the  Polyterhnic 
School,  was  bom  at  Pahs,  on  the  Idth  of  June,  17dfia  and 
was  the  son  of  Jean-Mlcbel  da  •Fonraoy  nod  Jeanne 
Laugier. 

Hk  fltmily  had  long  resided  in  tbe  capital,  and  aevecd 
of  his  aiir  ostors  liad  distinguished  themselves  at  the  bar. 
Antoine-Fi  an<;.ns  de  Fourcroy  sprung  from  a  branch  of  the 
family  that  had  gradually  sunk  into  poverty  ;  and  his  sou, 
tbe  subject  of  the  present  article,  grew  up  in  the  midst  of 
iL  When  seven  years  old,  he  lost  liis  mother,  and  his  sasler 
ywaartad  him  with  diiBculty  till  be  vent  to  eoBage;  a^ 
in  eonaequeneeof  thatUtnatUMntof  nuMatar  beiaft  itat 
fourteen  years  of  aga^  aonavhat  1MB  iutened  than 

he  went  to  it. 

He  enlerlamcii  \aritnis  projects  for  obtuiniii!;  a  UvdK 
hood.  While  uncertain  what  plan  to  follow,  the  advice  sf 
Vicq-d'Ayr,  who  was  a  celebrated  anatomist  and  a  frioid  of 
his  lather's,  induced  him  to  commence  the  study  of  n»edi> 
cine  ;  and  after  aneeensftdly  struMling  against  ever 
of  difficulty,  he  at  last  obtained  tne  neoaasai 
to  practise  in  Paris. 

Tin-  first  writings  of  Fourcroy  did  not  evince  any  perular 
predilection  for  any  particular  branch  of  science  ;  he  wrote 
upon  natural  history,  anatomy,  and  chemistry;  he  pub> 
lished  an  'Abridgment  of  the  Uistorv  of  Insects*'  and  a 
'  Daaariptbn  of  the  Bursas  Mucosib  of  the  Tendoiia;*  and 
in  oonse<|uence  of  the  oelebrity  which  he  acquired  bf  the 
last-mentioned  performance,  he  was  admitted  as  an  aaa- 
toniisl  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  ]7b'i. 

After  tiie  death  of  Maequer,  which  happened  in  1784,  ht 
succeeded  to  the  chair  of  prule?'>^ir  uf  chemistry  at  tbe 
Jaidin  du  Roi,  and  he  continued  ilierc  till  his  death,  whkb 
took  plac«  2i  years  afterwards.  He  was  greatly  admired  te 
the  etoi|uanoe  with  whioh  ha  deUveosd  hia  ieetuni^  and 
the  writer  of  this  article  was  a  witness  of  his  great  flow  of 
language  during  a  sitting  of  llu-  Ins'itute  in  lsu2. 

M  1795  he  was  elecie<l  a  uu  iiiiier  of  the  National  Cac- 
ventiaQt  but  notwithstanding  his  reputation  tor  eUK)uear« 
ho  never  opened  his  mouth  in  the  Convention  till  after  tiw 
death  of  Robespierre :  prudential  motives  induced  him  to 
resist  the  temptation  of  wihihiting  his  talents  while  the 
tyrant  reigned,  although  he  was  well  known  to  be  n  dalai 
mined  enemy  to  the  old  order  of  things,  from  whieii  iniaad 
his  father  and  himself  also  had  severely  suffered. 

After  the  Mb  Thermidor,  when  the  nation  was  wearifd 
with  destruciiuD,  and  efforts  were  makmg  to  restore  ui- 
stitutions  which  had  been  overturned.  Fourcroy  be^a 
acquira  inflnenosb  and  ha  took  an  activa  part  in  — hurrar 
'    ~  tn  the  aUnbHihmut  nf  achnoK  whaihv  of 
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dieine,  or  for  the  purpose^!  of  funeral  instruction.  Amonc; 
tbese  WM  tlio  Polyiist  linie  School,  at  which,  as  already 
stated,  he  was  professor  uf  ciiemistiy  ;  atid  both  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  CunveDtion  and  of  the  Council  of  Anti«ut«»  he 
was  concerned  in  the  establishment  of  tb«  Institnle  end 
the  MttMam  of  Natural  History. 

The  grsat  «i«rtions  made  by  H.  de  Poureroy,  and  the 
prodiinous  activity  which  he  displayed  in  the  numerous 
situations  which  he  filled,  gradually  undermined  his  con- 
stitution; he  was  sensible  of  liis  approachmjj  death,  and 
announced  it  to  hm  fnends  as  an  event  which  would 
speedily  tak<)  place.  On  the  I6th  of  December,  1809,  after 
signing  some  disfalclws,  be  suddenly  exclaimed— 'Je  siiis 
mort and  fdl  luUen  on  the  ground. 

M.  de  Fourcroy  was  twice  married;  by  hU  first  wife  he 
left  a  son,  an  officer  in  the  artillery,  who  inherits  his  title, 
ami  a  (lati?;liti'r,  Madame  Foucaud. 

in  his  *  History  of  Chemisiry,'  Dr.  Thomson  thus  con- 
cludes his  notice  of  thu  works  of  Fourcroy: — 'Notwith- 
standing tho  vast  quantity  of  papers  which  he  published,  it 
will  be  admitted,  without  dispute,  that  the  prooigious  repu- 
tation which  he  enjoyed  during  bis  UfbtiflMirBS  more  owing 
to  his  eloquence  than  to  his  eminence  as  a  chemist ;  though 
even  a-  i  <  'u  mist  he  was  far  ahovi'  iiR-diocrity.  He  must 
have  p«j<i-c>>!'fl  an  vuK^unimon  t'aciUty  uf  writing.  Fivo  siic- 
co^sivo  priitions  of  his  'System  of  ChLmiistiy '  appeared, 
earth  of  them  gradually  increasing  lu  size  und  value:  the 
first  being  in  two  vol umM  and  tho  last  in  ten.  This  la.Ht 
edition  be  wrote  in  sixteen  numths:  it  contains niuob  valu- 
able mfbraiBtion.  and  doubtless  contributed  considerably  to 
thp  general  difTusion  of  chomical  knowleJt^e.  Its  style  it 
perhaps  tuo  diffuse,  and  the  spirit  of  generalizing  from  par- 
ticular and  often  ill  authenticated  fui-ts,  li  carried  to  a 
vicious  length.  Perhaps  the  best  of  all  his  productions  is 
his  '  Philosophy  of  Chemistry.'  It  is  remarkable  fiir  ita  oon- 
ciyeness,  its  peirspieuity,  and  the  neatness  of  ita  apnnge* 
ment* 

Besides  these  works  and  tlie  periodical  puli!;i'ation  en- 
titled '  Le  MMecin  iclairc,'  of  which  hti  was  tho  I'ditor,  j 
there  aro  above  one  hundred  and  sixty  papers  on  chemical  | 
subjects,  with  hia  name  attached  tu  them,  which  appeared 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  and  of  the  Institute;  in 
the  '  Annake  de  Chimie/  or  the  '  Annates  do  Mus^e 
d'Hi8taireNatnre11e,*af  whidi  hut  work  he  was  the  original 
prtijector.  Many  of  these  papers  contained  analyse*,  both 
aiiiiiial.  vegetable,  and  mineral,  tsf  very  eonsiderablt;  Viiluu. 
In  most  of  them  the  name  of  V'aiKjuelin  i->  asNociated  with 
his  own  OS  the  author,  and  the  general  opinion  is  that  the 
experiments  were  all  made  by  Vauquelin,  hat  that  the 
p&peia  themselvea  were  drawn  up  by  Fuuretroy*  ^ 

It  vronld  serfe  little  purpose  to  go  over  this  long  list 
of  papers.  Though  they  i-ontiibuted  essentially  to  the 
progress  of'  cheinisiry.  yet  ihey  exhibit  but  few  of  those 


striking  discoveries  Mhioh  at  once  alter  the  lace  oi 


the 


science  by  throwing  a  flood  of  light  on  e\'ery  thing  around 
them.  We  ibaHmMalynotiaa  a  nw  of  what  we  considar  his 
bestjpapen. 

I.  Heaseertained  Uiat  the  most  common  hiUary  ealeuli 

nrc  composed  of  a  substance  similar  to  spermaceti. 
During  tne  removal  of  the  ffead  bodies  from  the  burial- 
ground  of  the  Iiinopenii  at  Paris,  he  discovi  rod  that  the 
bodieH  were  converted  into  a  tatty  matter,  which  he  callwl 
itdipocirc  It  has  since  been  distinguishoil  by  the  n.ime  of 
cliolestrine,  and  has  been  shown  to  posHCaij  properties  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  adipocire  and  spermaceti. 

2.  It  L>  to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  know- 
ledge uf  the  fact,  that  the  salts  of  magnesia  and  ammonia 
have  the  proper^  of  uniting  tiigether  and  Ihrniing  double 
suits. 

.3.  His  dis.<iertation  on  the  sulphate  of  mercury  contains 
some  good  observations.  The  same  remark  applies  to  his 
paper  on  the  action  of  Mtunonia  on  the  sulphate,  nitrate, 
and  muriate  of  mercuiy.  He  Ant  described  the  double 
salt*  which  are  formed. 

1.  The  analyses  of  lurinc  ^v<lnld  have  been  valuahU  liad 
iiol  almost  all  tho  facts  contained  in  it  been  anticipated  by 
rv  paper  of  Dr.  WoUaston  published  in  the  •  Philosophical 
Transaetions.'  It  is  to  hitn  that  we  arc  indebted  for  ftlmost 
v.W  the  additions  to  our  knowfaklge  of  calculi  since  the  pub- 
lication of  S«heele'«  original  paper  on  tho  subject. 

5.  Weniay  mention  theprooesaof  Pouteray  and  Vauquelin 
f  t  obtainiHi;  pure  Ixiryles,  by  eX[)<h,lng  nitrate  of  baryte-  to 
a  rod  heat,  as  a  good  one.  They  diiK»vered  tho  existence  of 


phosphate  of  mapiesia  in  the  bones,  of  phosphorus  in  the 
broia,  and  m  the  milts  of  fishes,  aitd  a  considerable  quan> 
tity  of  saccharine  ma'ter  m  the  bulb  of  the  common  onion, 
which,  by  unders^uing  »  kiud  of  spontaneous  fermentation* 
was  converted  into  manna. 

In  tbeae  and  most  other  similar  disooveries  which  we  think 
it  unneoottmy  tonotke,  we  donot  knowwhatlbll  to  the  share 
of  Fourcroy  and  what  tfi  Vauquelin  ;  but  there  is  one  merit 
at  least  to  which  Fourcroy  is  <  urtamly  entitled,  and  it  is  no 
small  one  :  he  formed  and  broutiht  forward  A'auquclin,  and 

Siroved  to  him  ever  after  a  most  steady  and  indefatigable 
riend.  This  is  bestowing  no  small  panegyric  on  his  cha- 
racter ;  for  it  would  have  been  impomble  to  have  retained 
such  a  frioid  thmngh  all  the  hoixora  «f  the  Freneh  wnAn- 
tion  if  his  own  qualitiealnid  not  heni  aueh  ae  to  mvtt  m 
steady  an  attachment. 

In  concluding,  «e  may  remark  that  this  <  ireumstanc«, 
coupled  with  the  well-known  fact  of  his  having  f>aved  the 
lives  of  some  men  of  merit,  and  among  others,  of  DaroeU 
tend  greatly  to  acquit  Fouroof  of  the  disgraeeM  ebaige 
which  has  been  made  against  hun  of  having  contributed  to 
the  death  of  the  illustrious  Lavoisier.  This  acfptittal  is  ren- 
dered conn>Iotc  by  the  annexed  declaration  of  CuMer  in  hu 
Eloge  of  Fourcroy  : — '  If,  in  the  rigorous  resi-arche^  which 
we  havu  made,  we  had  found  the  smallest  proof  of  an  atro- 
city so  horrible,  no  human  |)ower  could  have  induoed  us  to 
sully  our  mouths  with  bis  Kl(^e,  or  to  have  pmnonnced  it 
within  the  walls  of  this  temple,  which  ought  to  he  no  leas 
sacted  to  honour  than  to  genius.' 

FOURIBR,  JOSEPH.  The  biographical  part  of  this 
article  rests  on  the  authority  of  M.  Couiin'o  fUttW  tO  his 
Hd^f  of  Fourier  (Paris,  1631). 

Jo-eph  Fourier  was  bom  at  Auxerre  in  1768:  he  was  the 
son  of  a  tailor  in  that  town,  and  there  t«oaived  hiaedneap 
tion  at  a  school  diroeled  by  the  Benedictines.  Info  this 
order  be  was  about  toenter.  and  had  passed  a  part  of  his  no 
viehte,  whenthe  Revolution  commenced.  He  had  applied 
himself  Very  early  to  tl>e  mathematics,  and  had  gained  such 
reuutatwu  that  in  17'»!(  he  was  appointed  urotesM>r  in  the 
school  at  whii  h  he  had  f  »riiierly  studied.  He  had  not  con- 
fined himself  to  one  branch  of  learning-,  as  appears  from  his 
giving  courses  of  history,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy.  Befl»re 
this  time,  in  1787,  he  had  senlto  Pari«  a  memoir  on  the 
theory  of  equations,  to  be  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  This  mem  ur  contained  tho  first  steps  of  the 
theory  which  was  aftenvardH  published:  it  was  lo«t  during 
the  Revolution,  but  a  suliiciently  attested  copy  exists. 

Fuurier  took  miac  part  in  the  civil  troubles,  at  theircom- 
menccmeiit,  and  was  u  member  of  tho  Committee  of  PuUie 
Safety  at  Auxerre.  He  waa  more  than  once  the  olneet  of 
proscription,  having  been  twice  either  aavcd  or  delivered 
from  prison  by  his  fellow- townsmen  of  Auxerre,  once  saved 
from  the  guillotine  by  the  death  of  Rubespiurre,  and  once 
by  the  interference  of  the  professors  of  the  Bcolo  Polyterh- 
nique.  Having  previously  been  a  pupil  of  the  Ecole  Nor- 
male,  he  was  appointed  a  sub-professor  of  the  Polytechnic 
School  in  1 794,  and  remained  in  that  post  till  1 798.  In  the 
latter  year  Monge  proposed  to  him  to  aeeompany  the  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt  Uis  oeeunations  in  thot  country-  wer<'  \  urious  ■ 
he  was  secretary  of  the  Institute  which  was  formed  at  Cairo, 
he  superintended  tho  commission  which  was  eniiiloyeil  in 
collecting  materials  for  the  great  work  on  Egypt,  and  was 
empl>i\ ed  in  Judicial  and  diplomatic  capacities.  At  his  re- 
turn from  Egypt  he  was  appointed  by  the  flnl  consul  prefect 
of  the  department  of  Is^,  which  place  he  oontinuea  to  fill 
till  181S,  hia  situation  having  been  preserved  to  him  at  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  In  1814,  by  the  high  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held,  and  the  gratitude  of  those  adherents  of  the  old 
moiiurt;hy  whom  he  had  served.  Wheu  iSiipoloon,  in  l«15, 
tmaseil  through  Grenoble  (a  town  of  Fourier's  prefecture), 
Fuurier,  who  bad  liesitated  much,  issued  a  moderate  Boor- 
bonist  proclamation,  and  left  the  town  by  one  gate  as  Nor 
poleon  entered  it  by  another.  Napoleon  was  extremely 
enraJged  at  this  step,  and  causing  Fourier  to  be  brought  into 
his  presence,  reminded  liim  in  strong  lermsof  former  heneflts, 
and  tcrMn'..j  him  that,  alter  the  proclamation,  he  could  not 
remain  at  Grenol)le,  a])p(jinle<l  bim  ]>relect  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  KhAne.  Founer  appears  to  have  been  softened 
by  the  matter,  or  subdued  by  the  maiuier,  «f  Napoleon's 
address  to  bim.  and  went  quietly  to  his  new  post.  He  re- 
signed it  however  on  the  tst  of  May.  in  consequence  of  bis 
determination  not  to  e\  :  i,t>  the  onlers  of  Carnot,  which 
required  him  to  make  iiuuiuiaus  arrests  among  tlie  Bonr 
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bonite* ;  mi;d  be  was  in  Paris  when  tbo  new*  of  the  battk*  of 
Vattrloo  trrived.   Here  be  remained  for  some  time,  en- 
tkMT  neglected,  aod  vitb  very  modnte  ftindi,  until  hii . 
r  pupil  M .  ds  Cihibral,  gme  hiitt  tb*  mpttinttndMio* 

nf  a  bureau  de  statistiqtii'.  In  1816  he  watOIOMIIS  mem- 
ber o('  the  Institute,  but  Louis  XVIII.  refused  to  ratify  the 
elecMon,  and  it  was  not  till  a  year  after  that  ibis  kin^^  could 
be  induced  to  allow  it.  On  the  deaih  of  IXIatnbru  lie  was 
dioaen  secretary  of  the  Academy,  and  on  that  of  Laplacu 
MHidMit  of  tta«  council  of  tbo  Polylocbnic  School.  Fourier 
dM  at  Pteis  in  If  nr.  1830. 

The  character  of  Fourier  was  in  eveiy  point  of  viow  »»• 
spectable.  His  appearance  attd  raannera  wore  docidodly 
good,  and  bis  addio'^,  un!tc<l  wiih  tin-  ri'spei't  whicli  he 
created, iiiiablcd  b»ra  lo  niaiiagf  the  piejudu  os  ;ind  pas«k>ii& 
of  others  to  a  remarkable  extent,  df  wlm  h  M.  Co«i>.in  |iives 
wvord  inataocoB.  He  knew  bow,  says  the  lasst  iiame«i  gen- 
tiomnn,* prendre  ohaenn  mroi&  il««it  prenabk and  his 
own  explanation  of  this  nouliy  «M  *  je  prcnda  I'^t  dtns 
son  sens,  au  lieu  dc  lo  prendre  ft  rebouTK.*  Tbo  inlltienre 
of  his  converfatinn  ^ivoduced  in  one  oa-ie  nt  lenst  abidinp; 
and  remarkable  ellecls;  il  wa*.  V.a  "bo  tirsi  >;a\o  a  lasti-  for 
Egyptian  antiquities  to  the  Champollu>ns 

The  wiitingnof  Fourier  consist  of  pa|>er8  in  the  Mctnoira 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  '  Annates  de  Physiaue.'  and 
the  *  Rfebeicboo  Statistiquea  sur  la  Ville  do  Paris,^  &&,  tv 
well  u  of  two  wparata  works,  namely,  the  *T1ifaria  do  In 
Chaleur,'  Paris.  Wl'l,  and  the  •  Aii:il\s.-  dts  E(iuati  ins  d*- 
termm^es,'  Paris,  1831.  The  last  work  is  posihiinious,  and 
was  conipleti'd  undur  tlic  insiperlion  (if  M  Navier. 

In  the  first  of  the  two  works,  the  object  of  which  is  the  de- 
duction of  the  nrithematical  laws  of  the  propagation  of  heat 
tbtough  «aluia»  Fourior  oxtondod  tbo  Mdutkin  of  partinl  dif- 
Dmntnl  eqnntiona,  gave  torao  reiawknbto  vinwt  on  tbo 
solution  of  equations  w  ith  an  infinite  number  of  terms,  ex- 
pressed the  particular  value  of  a  function  by  means  of  a 
detir^ite  integral  '■ontiiininii  its  yoneral  value  (which  is  c;illed 
Fourier*  Theorem).  &c.  This  work  is  full  of  interestmg 
detnilo,  nod  io  onoof  ih«  hi((boit  praduotioiin  of  anoljnio  of 
our  dny. 

ThoMttor  of  Um  tvoworln  oonldn*  m  nxtension  of  Des- 
cartes' well  known  rule  of  signs,  by  means  of  which  tbo 
number  of  the  real  roots  of  an  equation  may  be  determined. 

Consi'li  iL-i!  vith  re'.pect  to  results  merely,  the  method  of 
Fourier  iniiy  perhaps  be  considered  as  superftedtd  by  tlie 
Mmarknblc  thcurem  ofM.  Sturm;  but  there  is  nevertheless 
much  in  the  course  marked  out  bv  Fourier,  which  it  would 
be  wonb  wbilo  to  oxanine.  The  work  also  contains  a 
method  of  salving  aquations  by  dataminaiion  of  the  suc- 
cessive figures  of  the  root,  analogous  to  that  proposed  by 
•  Mr.  Horner  and  olliers.  The  preface  of  M.  Navier  contains 
Btteslaiions  a»  to  the  time  at  which  the  Rcverat  parts  of  the 
work  were  written,  whii  h  it  will  be  wortti  the  while  of  ihoho 
tooonault.  who  think  that  *aU  whu  h  ha»  been  done  by 
Fourior  was  virtually  done  by  Mr  ilurnur  long  l)olbre.' 
The  treatise  of  Foumr,  pnblishad  by  M.  >I«%-ier.  is  only 
the  first  part  of  the  work:  the  iwnaindof  has  not  yet  ap 

pea;ed,  to  our  kni".vli-<!f;e.  A  full  ;i(C'iuiit  of  its  piinripal 
puiiil.-.  will  be  found  m  Sir.  I*eacuck'^  rLjiort  nn  Analysis  lo 
the  British  Associution. 

FOURMO'NT.  lillE'NN'E.  U»rn  at  Herbelay,  near 
Paris,  in  I663>  was  the  son  of  a  surgeon :  he  studied  m 
saveral  colleges  at  Paris,  and  showed  on  early  and  oxtraor- 
dinary  facility  for  learning  languages.  He  made  himself 
master  of  1  he  L-iUn,  Gn  ek,  Hebicw.  Svriar,  and  Arabic, 
and  Was  a]>p(iinted  profL_-,sor  of  the  la>t-inentuined  language 
in  the  (_'i(lle/c  Ro»al<if  Paris.  In  i71j  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  L«llre», 
Had  alterwaids  of  tho  royal  societies  of  London  and  Berlin. 
ApMUif  Chiaoia  named  Hoan-ji  having  been  brought  to 
Parts  by  tho  nitsionaries.  Pouraont  was  appointed  to  assist 
and  direct  him  in  the  compilation  of  a  Chmeae  grammar 
aiid  dictionary.  After  a  few  years  Hoan  ji  died,  and  left  to 
FournioiU  oiilv  very  scanty  materwls  for  the  intended  work. 
Fourmont  prosecuted  the  labour  alune.  aud  aftsr  several 
years  he  published  his  '  Medilationcs  Sinica,'  1737,  which 
contain  a  kind  of  introduction  to  tbo  Qiincse  grammar. 
Five  yuan  later  ^o  brought  forth  the  grammar  itself,  which 
bad  cost  him  twenty  years  of  study :  '  Lingute  Sinarum 
MandarinicsB  Grammatica  duplex,  Latine  et  cum  Cbarac- 
teribus  Sinensiurn,'  ful.,  1742.  Fourmont  availed  himself 
of  the  suggestions  of  severalJosuita,  and  he  is  said  to 
'  front  Va^  Taio'a  *  Am*  4*  In  Laniun 


Mandarina,*  printed  at  Canton  in  1703,  which  was  littls 
known  in  Europe.  He  also  o<Hnpiled  a  cataloeuo  of  the 
Chinese  MSB.  in  the  king's  Ubrarjr  at  Paris.  Pater  the 
Chraat  having  ftnmrdad  to  the  Aondemy  of  1os»i|^QS8 
some  fraflrmenta  of  a  Tibetan  MS.  found  by  the  Russian 
soldiers,  Fourmont  deciphered  it.  and  hi*  version  is  given 
in  Boyer's  ^Tn-cum  Sinicuni '  H.-  '  Ketievions  sur  VOri- 
gine.  I'Histoire,  ot  la  SurcesRion  dcs  Anciens  Peuple*. 
Chaidtens,  Hebreux.  Pb^ieiena,  Egyptians,  Oreoy.  ik.c . 
jusq'au  tems  de  Cyro%'  were  puUiibed  after  his  demib 
in  S  vols.  4to.  Paris,  1747,  wllh  a  biogia]4iienl  notion 
of  the  author.  He  wrote  numerous  other  wurkis  disaer> 
tations,  memoirs,  some  of  which  ap):eared  in  the  '  Me> 
iiimrs  of  the  Academy,'  others  were  published  .separately, 
and  many  he  Icfi  ui  MS.  He  published  him»eU'  a  cata- 
logue of  all  his  works  in  17.11.  winch  then  amountei  to 
about  I '20,  but  many  of  tliem  were  mere  unfinished  kketcbes. 
Fourmont  was  not  extremely  modest,  and  was  fond  of  speak- 
ing in  piaiae  of  hia  own  erudition,  wlikli  was  undoubtedly 
very  exiensiTe.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  December,  1745. 

FOURMO'NT,  MICHE'L.  younfrer  br  iber  of  Etienne. 
born  in  llj'.<0,  exhibited  also  a  fudliiy  i.r  ieariuii|>  i*n- 
guayes:  he  a«-sistcd  lus  broiher  in  hi~.  pliiKilo::ieal  lalMun. 
was  iiiade  profesiior  of  by  nan  in  the  College  Rtnal  in  IJiCi. 
and  he  gave  also  from  his  chair  lectures  on  tna  Sl]bO|iie 
language.  In  1726,  being  aent  by  the  govammmt  to 
Gnwce  to  purchase  M88.  and  'eopy  inaeriptkMia.  he  gathaed 
a  rich  harvest  of  both.  He  hrtasted  of  h  r.  itv;  ropu  d  iritjre 
than  IdOO  inscriptions,  olnelly  in  Attica  ai.d  ihc  PL-l<j['>jn- 
nesu!«,  which  had  escaped  the  researches  of  Spun  .itid 
Wheeler  and  other  travelUrs.  These  copies  were  dcjx'-site^ 
in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  Many  oi  these  tascnptiona 
are  authentic  but  others  are  fbneriaa,  ^ihou|;h  Raoal 
Roebette  iLettrte  mr  fAuthentiaie  die  tneertptiom  ie 
Fourmont,  Paris,  litl'J)  defends  their  authenticity.  lo  h;j 
letters  to  Freret  and  Coutu  Mauropas,  Fourmont  boesu  oi 
havini;  defaced  or  destroyed  the  remains  of  antiquity  uf  seve- 
ral cition  of  Greece,  and  among  others  tlio«e  of  t  b<-  temple  i  t 
Jupiter  at  Amyclse,  a  boast  a.s  unmanly  a«  it  is  fa.ti«.  or  at 
least  absurdly  exaggerated.  (Dud well.  Tour  through  Grteee. 
vol.  ii.  cb.  11.)  He  died  in  1746,  having  published  unly  som 
detached  papen  in  the '  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrtp 
tions,'  of  wnieh  be  was  a  member.  His  uepbew,  Qauof 
Loui»  Fourrtiont.  who  had  ac  i  ompani<-d  hira  to  Greece,  re- 
turned to  llie  levant,  and  re.uatuetl  several  years  in  E^>p: 
On  his  return  to  France,  he  publi»hcd  a  *  Description  bis- 
torique  et  g£ograpbique  des  Plauies  d  Hehopolis  et  4« 
Memphis,*  Htma,  17M.  It  is  n  aenstble,  unpreiendnig  tiitk 
work,  and  givea  %  aat&bctoiy  woonnt  of  the  condiiiBn  at 
Egs  pt  at  the  lime.  The  author  died  in  1 7aO. 
TOURNIER  [Crkbper,  Vol.  viii.  p  148  ] 
FOURl  ll,  an  interval  in  niu^ic,  and  lo  be  ei.uiuera!""": 
uiiion^  tile  discords;  though  ithteins  io  have  puzzled  US[-> 
writers  on  music,  some  of  whom  are  much  incl:n«d  t<»  v..  » 
It  as  a  concord.  [Oincokd.]  Its  ratio  is  4  : Ul  t^ur.i  * 
there  are  three  kinds:  the  Dimmiekmi  Fourth  tha  Per/fet 
Fourth,  and  the  Ejireme  Sharp,  or  Suifrjh<me  thmlh 
(called  also  the  Trit'Hiu\,  fnim  being  ootnpused  of  ihrisc 
whole  tones).  The  fir-i  ic  it  composed  of  a  wliulc  tone 
and  two  semitones;  tiiu  secAnd  (C.  V'  of  iwj  whole  tones 
and  a  semitone ;  and  the  tbtrd  (c,  v^)  **f  three  witole  toae^ 
Example:'— 

lit  SniJ.  3,i 


nz~ 

FOVEO'LIA.  [Mkdusa.] 
FOWEY.  [Cornwall] 

FOWLiNO.  the  act  or  art  of  takii«  birds  with  nets,,  by 
shooting,  snares,  the  use  of  bhd-Iime.  or  other  dericas. 

It  is  also  soinetime^i  used  for  the  taking  of  bird  >  wiiL 
and  falcons,  more  properly  called  falconry,  lii  Li»uii  tht» 
sport  is  termetl  Aucupn  tn.  See  narj4a)U>  J*-  Aucu^U'^, 
liber  i.,  ad  Ftancitcum  Meditxm  Flortni.  et  Senens.  Pn* 
cipem,  4to.  Flor.  1666  Oliiia's  Vceetliera,  4ux  RtA 
16ti4,  is  another  work  on  fowling,  the  plates  of  whiei^ie- 
prasenting  the  different  modes  of  following  the  sport,  an 
extremely  curious.  In  English  we  have  BloteV  G  'n'lr 
man*  Recreaiimu,  toL  Lood.  1686  and  )7i6j  »iul  I*.* 
i'r!rn''ncrJ  Asnfan  t"  fi\f  ffmfffiniin'f  f  awriofiasi,  itm 
Lond.  17U4. 

lOX,  FMpm.  Bkiiaoit,  tlin  ffnaiia  nuw    •  t 
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that  subdivision  of  the  treat  |?enu»  Cant*  which  has  the 
puptU  of  tbe  ejea  elliptical  or  «lmo«t  lioou  bj  daj.  though 
tMf  bMOBM  iMmd  or  nmtlj  to  ia  Uw  hum  of  darknan. 

Genus  Vulpcs. 
Although  tbo  dontol  formulu  aud  general  (Mteolo^'ical 
character  of  th«  Foxet  agree  wiih  that  of  th«  true  /i>",i'<, 
tha  lMi|{ib«i»d  «ad  sbarp'poiatsd  muule.  the  round  licad, 
tb«  araet  and  trnttgolw  mn,  Um  fbnn  of  too  pupil,  the  long 
body,  short  limbs  and  elongated,  thick,  and  bushy  brush, 
constitute  differencet  which  separate  thu  iormer  iruiu  the 
bMar,  at  lauk  nib-gaiiKie«]lr. 

EtmopEAX  FoxBs. 

The  Common  Fox,  Vulpet  of  Ray,  Ccmi$  vuipet,  and 
Canit  alopex  (the  latter  the  variety,  if  variety  it  may  be 
-called,  with  the  tip  of  the  tail  bla<!k  r)  of  Linnteus,  Vulpet 
vulgarit  of  Briiison,  Volpe  of  the  Italians,  Rapota  of  the 
Sj)ani.-.h.  Rapoza  of  the  i*orUi;,'ui  ^e.  Fuchs  of  the  Gormans. 
f  u*  of  the  Dulcb,  Huff  of  the  y«ede!»,  liev  oC  tlie  Danes, 
Tod  of  the  Scotch.  Lltrynog,  ftPtn.  Llwynoget  of  the 
WeUh,  is  too  well  known  to  require  description.  The  time 
of  gestation  may  be  Uken  at  froip  sixty  to  sixty-five  days, 
and  tbo  birth  of  the  youn^;  takes  place  in  April.  In  a  year 
tnd  abalf  they  attain  tbeir  full  site,  and  have  been  known 
fo  live  thirteen  or  fourtci  ti  years;  but  as  this  nn  uiily  have 
been  ascertained,  observes  Mr.  Bell,  of  individuals  id  con- 
fincraent,  it  i«  verv  probable  that,  in  a  !>iatc  of  naiuio,  it 
considerably  exceeds  that  period.  Of  iis  cui  niug  much 
has  been  said  and  a  ffitiHt  deal  of  tt  is  true.  The  reader 
will  find  some  inteiesiii^  mnarks  on  the  habiu  and  ecooo^ 
my  of  the  oommon  fox  w  Dr.  Wetueabom  hi  the  number 
of  Loudon's  Miiisazin^,  (N.  S.)  for  October,  1837. 

Geofraphinil  distribution. — The  Common  For  inhabiiH, 
according  lu  Lituianis.  Euroi>e,  Asia,  and  Africa,*  Cuvio.- 
mentions  it  as  rcaclting  from  Sweden  to  Kgypt,  both  in- 
clusive. Mr.  Strirklanu  notes  it  as  oceurrinf  near  Smyrna. 
The  fia  named  M^am>ga»ter  by  the  Pnnoe  of  Musignano 
n  bis  Fimna  FtmHea  is  pmbably  a  variety  only.  The  strong 
smell  proceed m):  fnm  r|,c  anal  glaiida  ana  hiim  «f 
tommon  ibx  a  very  oticuMve. 

AuMRteut  Fona. 

The  American  For,  Vulyi-n  fuh-us,  which  is,  accordingr  to 
Dr.  Richardson,  v*ry  pl<  iiiilul  in  ihe  wooded  districts  of  the 
fur  countries,  about  tjmht  thoiuiand  (skin^)  being  annually 
imported  into  England  from  thttooe,  bears  a  strong  ruseni- 
blaiue  to  the  common  Europena  ftx,  and,  until  De  Beauvuis 
poiuied  out  iu  jpecuUahtiet.  was  mnsidered  identical  with  it. 
ThtiA  it  is  the  Enrofmm  /hap  of  Pennant  Dr.  Richardson 
ibse  'vcs  that  tlie  .-imrrican  or  Red  FfKT  Aoi  -,  not  |)  i--c«s  the 
wind  of  its  Kn;^lish  c  ii-oiit>r,  its  »trenglii  being  exhausted 
by  tho  llrst  sliurt  burs;,  iliD-.uh  it  runs  alx^ut  a  hundred 
yards  with  great  :li:i<.^s,  and  is  soon  overtaken  by  a  wolf 
or  a  mounted  hun's;ir.in.  He  gives  the  following  syno- 
nyms: —^urop^ctn  fbi-  of  Pennant;  Sed  or  Large  Fog  of 
H  utchins ;  Large  Red Fbx  of  the  plains,  of  Lewi«  and  Clark ; 
Benard  de  Virginie  of  Pahsot  de  Bt  i  :  Cmia  /ufrtu 
of  Desraarest;  Red  Fox  of  Sabine  (link  u  s  Jourii.),  and 
Makkccshew  of  the  Cref  Imiian? 

Dr.  Richardson  is  inclined  to  adhere  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Indiana  in  constderin?  the  Cros$  Fbx  of  the  fur 
traders  (Renard  barre  oh  ZVttnonfefilonfM  of  8a<ard 
Theodat ;  European  PIxg,  var.  0.  Crom  n»  of  Pennant ; 
Canit  deautatut  of  Oeoffroy,  Sabine,  and  Harlan  ;  Crost 
P^x  of  the  H  udson's  Buy  Company's  lisu ;  Beloduichki  of 
tlie  Russians;)  to  l>o  a  nu'r<!  vurjely  of  the  Red  Fbx.  He 
aUu  c  orihiders  the  Hiack  or  Siitvr  Fox  (Renxtrd  Noir  vu 
Haijuhn  of  Sa<;ard Theodat. ;  European  Fox,  y*x.a.Blaek  ©f 
Pennant ;  Renard  Noir  ou  Argente  of  Geoffroy ;  Grizzie 
Pbx  of  Hatchuns.  MSS.;  Remtrd  Argente  of  F.  Cuvier; 
Coma  Ar^ntatut  of  Dmmar«it,  Sabine,  and  HarUn ;  the 
^at^  or  Wftw  Fox  of  Oodman :  Ttektmotwi  of  the  Rus- 
sians ■.■)  to  be  another  variety  of  the  same.  F.  Cuvior  doubt;, 
the  identity  of  the  American  with  the  Black  Fox  of 

iho  north  of  Europe. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  lu  to  give  more  than  a  few 
•ataoiplea  of  tbe  genos*  and  we  select  the  Arctxe  Eimk 
pe»  Lt^f^ntf  M  the  AaarisMi  spaeies  of  whose  naaiMn 
the  noet  intemtlnp  aeconnts  hare  been  riven. 

Description.— 'T\  \^  Arrtic  Fox  is  consw.  i.-l  l  y  Dr  R  rh- 
ardsoQ  to  be  identic&l  a  lUi  the  Pied  Rtxet  of  James;  Ganit 

'  Witt)  ngi:d  l.<  it«  lull  •MliD^  AiueiiMf  I 
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I..iL".jw-s  of  Linnteus  and  Forstcr,  Captain  Sabine,  Mr.  8a 
bine,  i>T.  Richardsor.,  and  Dr.  Harlan ;  Arctic  Pbx  of  Pennant 
andHearne;  tfrsmiond  Z>n^  of  Pennant?  a  young  indivi- 
dual ;  leatu  and  Arotie  Fqk  of  Oodmaii ;  5<on«  Fox  of 
authors ;  7l>>wuisie  uiioo  of  the  Bsqvtmanz  of  Melville 
Pt'iiiiisula;  Terieniak  oT  ihi;  Grueiilaiidi-rs  ;  Wajr^eeskee- 
shew  mukkeeshrw  of  the  Cree  luduuis,  and  J'eszt  of  the 
Russians. 

IViriier  Z>r«r*.— The  winter  dress  o(  the  Arctic  Fox,  which 
when  full  j^rowa  Beasures  about  ,3  feet  3  inches  from  tb« 
point  of  the  aosa  lo  tiw  tip  of  the  tail,  is  entirely  pure 
white,  or  white  with  a  sliijht  tinge  of  yellow,  except  at  the 

tip  of  the  tail,  when:  tliere  are  a  black  liairs  inlermized. 
Before  tlie  eye*  and  on  the  lower  jaw,  the  hair  is  short  and 
sleek;  on  tin;  forehead  und  posieriitr  part  of  the  t  in  ika 
considerably  longer :  and  on  the  uc4:iput  and  neck  it  u  as 
high  as  the  oars,  and  is  intermixed  with  a  soft  wool  or 
down.  There  ia  ao  much  wool  on  the  body  that  it  gives  the 
fVir  theeharaeter  of  thatof  thePdar  hMO.  Tbe  ears  at* 
rounded  and  covered  with  shorter  huirs  than  the  neighbour- 
ing parts:  the  shortest  huu  is  on  liieu  ed^es.  ana  termi- 
liiUes  .-o  evenly  wiili  that  on  tlic  l>acl<.  and  fioiit  of  the  ear, 
as  to  give  the  appearance  of  haMu;;  been  trimmed  with  a 
pair  of  scissors  and  make  the  var  louk  thicker  than  it  is. 
The  long  fur  on  the  baek  part  of  the  cheeks  is  diraeled 
backwaids  abi  contiibutes  to  give  a  feeuiiar  east  to  the 
pbysioKnoay  and  an  apparent  great  thickness  to  the  neek. 
The  vibnsstB  about  the  mouth  are  very  strong,  and  m  »ome 
s))ei  itnens  nearly  white,  in  others  dusky-biown.  The  hair  on 
tlie  body  ,  pariicuiurly  uo  (he  sideis,  is  long :  it  n  rather  1<  nger 
on  the  belly  than  on  the  back,  but 'not  so  close  and  woolly, 
and  deiuer  and  coarser  on  the  tail  than  elsewhere.  Fur  on 
shoulders  and  thighs  ioii^ ;  but  the  foreparts  of  the  lecB 
are  oovemd  with  short  hair,  and  that  on  the  hiod  legs  is 
shortest  and  smoothest :  on  the  hinder  surftoe  of  thr  legs 
the  hair  i.s  loiiLer,  and  t!ie  sole^  i  f  ilie  feet  are  clothed  with 
dense  dirty  white  uoolly  hair  hke  ihusu  of  the  hare,  whence 
the  LinnaMii  name.  Claws  long,  compressed,  slightly 
arched,  and  of  a  light  born-colunr.    (Dr.  Richardson  } 

Summer  Drets.—Tbie  long  w  hite  hair  which  formed  lira 
winter  clothing  falls  off  in  April  or  May,  when  the  snow 
begins  to  disap|)ear.  and  is  replaced  by  shorter  hair  whieh 
is  more  or  less  coloured. 

Head  and  eliiu  brown,  havmi;  some  fine  white  haira  scat- 
tered through  the  fur;  ears,  externally,  coloured  like  the 
head;  within  white:  a  sunilur  bruwn  colour  extends  along 
the  back  to  the  tail,  and  th>m  the  back  is  continned  down 
the  outside  of  all  the  legs,  but,  on  the  latter,  a  few  whit* 
bails  are  intarmnced;  the  whole  under  parts  and  the  insides 
of  the  legs  are  dingy-white  ;  the  tail  is  brounish  abuvc.  In; 
coming  whiter  at  the  end,  and  is  entifely  white  beneiilh 
(.Joseph  Sabine,  frt  >\n  a  specimen  killed  at  York  luetory  oi> 
Hudson's  Bay  in  August.)  '  On  the  approach  of  winter,' 
says  Dr.  Richardson.  '  the  fur  Icitgthens,  the  white  hairs 
increase  in  number,  all  tbe  hairs  beoome  while  at  the  tips, 
but  twtain  noiw  or  less  of  the  bluiah  or  brownish  gray  co- 
loar  at  the  roots,  until  tbe  fur  is  in  pritne  winter  order, 
when  it  is  of  its  full  length,  and  almost  ever^'where  of  a 
pure  \v lute  colour  from  the  roots  to  the  tips.  The  fur  ;ii 
the  soles  of  the  feet  becouies  thinner  and  shorter  in  the 
summer  time,  and  several  naked  callous  places  then  appear, 
but  they  are  not  so  large  as  tboM  which  exist  on  the  solas 
of  the  feet  of  tbe  other  NoHb  Amatioan  feces  at  the  aame 
season  of  the  year.' 

fborf.— Eggs,  young  birds,  blubber,  and  carrion  of  any 
kind:  but  their  prmnjial  food  seiinia  lo  be  liOBmingB  of 
dif^rent  s)>ecies.    (Ku-luirds.>ii. ) 

J/uIh/s.  -  Extremely  cleanly.  It  never  SoiU  its  habitation, 
nor  has  tt  any  unphMsant  snteU.  Breeds  on  the  sea-ooast,. 
chiedy  within  the  Aretie  Cirek.  Is  eery  unsuspicious  and 
easily  takaa  by  tnp^  oren.  as  it  is  stated,  when  baited  in 
iu  presenea.  Omain  Lyon,  R.N .  received  fifteen  from 
one  trap  in  four  nours.  I.s  pregunous,  forming  burrows  in 
sandy  spots,  twenty  or  thirty  together  Dr.  Richardson  saw 
one  of  these  fox  villaifes  on  Point  Turniii,'ain,  in  !at.  €8^* 
boon  bccouies  tatoe  in  confinement  and  is  «ager  to  hide  its 
food  as  soon  as  it  obtains  it,  even  when  there  seems  no 
danger  of  knmg  it  Snow  is  the  niatatial  geneially  used 
for  this  puriKMe,  and  when  piled  over  the  food  is  fbrcibly 
pressed  down  bv  t!ie  ivise.  '  J  frequently  observer!  my  dog- 
j  fox,"  writes  tj.ijiuin  L\<m.  '  when  no  snow  wa.i  attainable, 
gather  his  Lh^^m  mii)  ins  m  lush.  and  in  liiut  tuunner  care- 

[mHj  soil  it  so  as  to  hide  the  meat  On  moving  airay,  satia- 
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fiad  with  his  opantmi.  h»,  of  course,  bad  dnwn  it  aftar 

ham  again,  and  wmietimef  with  great  patMooe  repeated  bii 

labours  fl\f  ur  six  times  until  iii  a  passion,  he  has  been 
conatraini-'l  to  l  at  hLs  food  viihout  its  having  been  n-ndrreti 
Itueious  by  previous  conccaluient.  Snow  is  the  substitute 
for  water  to  these  crcatun.-d.  and  on  a  large  lump  being 
given  to  them,  they  break  it  inpieoes  with  tMr  net,  and 
roU  OD  it  wiUt  gnat  deligbC  Wben  tbe  snow  was  aligfatly 
aoittsiod  on  tbe  decks,  they  did  not  lick  it  up.  as  dogs  are 
aeeUBtomed  to  do.  but  by  rp])eatcdly  pressirj;  with  their 
nose,  collected  small  Uiinps  at  its  fxtivmily.  and  then  drew 
them  into  llie  moutliwiili  thi;  :ls•.|^t;llll■l•^.t  th«;  lonLrne.'  Tiu- 
same  author  givea  tbe  ftrilowini;  accouiu  ul'  ilu-  sasracnty  of 
the  satuedqf>lbK>-^  He  was  small  and  not  perfectly  while: 
but  his  taneoeis  wis  so  remarkable,  ibat  1  eould  not  afford 
to  kill  him,  bat  eonflned  bim  on  deek  in  a  small  httteh  with 
a  scope  of  chain.  During  the  first  day,  findini;  himself 
much  tormente*!  by  being  drawn  out  repeateclly  by  his 
chain,  no  at  Iciigtii,  wlifUL-vcT  l:i'  ictiiMted  Id  his  hut.  twik 
this  carefully  up  in  his  mouth,  an<l  <lrew  it  so  completely 
after  him,  that  no  one  who  valued  his  fingers  would  endea- 
vour to  take  hold  of  tbe  end  attached  to  tbe  staple.' 

Captain  James  Ros8»  in  bw  Appendix  to  Captain  Sir 
John  Rosa's  last  vojrage,  gives  tbe  followin;^  account  of  the 
Antic  Pbz: — 'It  brini];s  forth  from  six  to  eiglit  young  early 
in  June.  In  July,  18.11,  one  "f  their  burrows  was  disco- 
vered on  the  sandy  margin  of  a  lake  :  it  had  several  pas- 
sages, each  (H)eniii<,'  into  a  common  cell,  beyond  which  was 
an  inner  cell,  where  the  voun^,  six  in  number,  were  taken. 
Thay  wne  preeisely  of  the  same  eolonr  as  tbe  old  ones  at 
that  ssMen  ef  tbe  year.  Heame  says  that  the  young  arc 
all  over  of  a  sooty  black.  This  prnbably  refers  to  the  fol- 
lowing variety  <if  the  Arctic  Fox  {Cams  Iai^'iju^,  var./u- 
It^notus).  Ill  the  outer  cell,  and  m  ilic  several  passatjes 
leading  to  it,  We  found  great  numbers  of  tin*  two  sjjecies  of  i 
lemming,  several  ermine,  and  the  bones  of  hares,  fish,  and 
ducks  in  great  quantities.  Four  of  the  young  foxes  were  . 
kept  alive  till  the  end  at  tbe  SiUowtng  winter,  ud  were  a  i 
great  amusement  to  our  crew  by  their  playfbtness,  as  they  | 
soon  became  very  tamo.  They  never  attanicl  the  pure  i 
white  of  the  old  lux,  a  dusky  Icad  culour  renuuning  about  , 
the  face  and  sides  of  the  bixly.  There  i>  u  remarkable  dif-  ] 
fercnco  in  the  dii^position  of  these  uniinals,  some  beini;  easily 
tamed,  whilst  others  remain  savage  and  iintmctabie,  not- 
withstanding  the  kindest  treatment  The  females  are 
moob  morevidens  than  the  males.  A  dog-fox  that  lived 
several  months  became  so  tame  in  a  short  time  that  he 
regularly  attended  our  dinner-table  like  a  dog,  and  was 
alway-  allowed  tn  go  at  lari^e  abiiut  the  cabin  A  pair,  kept 
for  thi.'  purpose  of  watdnng  the  changes  of  their  fur,  thn-w 
off  their  winter  dress  during  the  first  week  in  June ;  the 
female  a  few  days  earlier  than  tbe  male.  Towards  tbe  end 
of  September  tbe  brown  Air  of  summer  sradually  became 
of  an  ash-colour,  and  by  the  middle  of  October  was  per- 
fectly white :  from  that  period  it  continued  rapidlv  to  in- 
crease in  thickness  until  the  end  of  November,  wfien  the 
last  of  the  died,  having  lived  in  coulineiacnt  nearly 
ten  montiis.' 

Geographical  Distribution. -^'Ihn  highest  northern  lati- 
tudes urougbout  the  winter.  The  young  generally  migrate 
t»  the  snwiwnrd  late  in  the  autumn  and  coUeet  hi  vast 
multitudes  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay :  they  return 

early  the  following  spring  al  nig  the  sea-coast  to  the  north- 
ward, and  seldom  again  leave  the  spot  they  select  as  a 
breeding-place.'  (Captain  James  Ross.)  •  Their  southern 
limit  in  North  America  appi  ars  to  be  about  lat.  50".  T^ey 
are  numerous  on  the  shores  ut  Mudson's  Bay,  north  of 
Cborahill,  and  are  found  at  Bebring's  Straits;  bat  the 
brawn  variety  (/tJi/^notus)  is  die  more  common  in  the 
latter  quarter.'  (Dr.  Richardson.)  The  Doctor  continues 
thus: — 'Towanls  the  iniddle  of  winter  they  retire  to  the 
snuthuanl,  e\i<leiitly  i:i  search  nf  fvtod,  keeping  :is  much  as 
possible  on  the  coast,  and  g  jing  much  further  to  the  south- 
ward in  districts  where  the  cuast-line  is  in  tbe  directk>n  of 
their  march.  Certain  Parry  rebttes  that  the  foxe^ 
wbieh  waie  ptwvwnslv  numerous,  began  to  rstbe  from 
Melville  Peninsula  in  November,  and  that  by  January  few 
remained.  Towards  the  centre  of  the  coatment.  in  lat.  65* 
they  are  seen  only  in  winter,  ami  then  not  m  numbers; 
they  are  very  scarce  in  lat.  6 1°,  and  at  Carlton  House,  in 
lat  53*,  onlv  two  were  seen  in  forty  years.  On  the  ooast  of 
Hudson's  day  however,  aoooiding  lo  Heame,  thMraime  at 
ChmehilU  hi  let  M*.  •boot  tta  middto  of  Ootobw  end 


afterwards  TCoaive  rainfixeameata  firm  the  noKthmd  oBiil 
their  nimibers  almost  exoaed  etedibility.  Many  are  cap- 
tured there  by  the  liiintei-s,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  sur- 
vivors cross  the  (  hurehiU  Ki\er  as  soon  as  it  is  fmicn  o\er. 
and  eoiiiinue  their  juui  iie)  aleiig  rlie  cjast  lo  Nel- m  a:id 
•Severn  Rivers.  In  like  manner  they  extend  their  migra- 
tions alone  the  vhole  Labrador  ooast  to  the  Gulf  ef  St. 
lAwrenoe. 

UHHly  to  Man.— The  far  is  eonsideied  to  be  of  small 

value  in  commerce,  but  the  flesh  is  said  to  be  good  food, 
particularly  when  young.  Captain  Franklin  and  his  party 
comparctl  the  flavour  of  the  young  aimiial  to  that  of  tl.  ■ 
American  Inire.  Captain  Lyon  thought  it  resembled  the 
flesh  of  u  kid.  Cu|itain  Sir  John  Beas*s  party  (last  fvgrege) 
named  them  '  lambs,'  from  their  Tssemhwnoe  in  flavour  to 
very  young  lamb.  'The  flesh,*  continues  Captain  Jaaea 
Rt»a, '  of  the  old  ibx  is  by  no  means  so  palatable;  and  the 
water  it  is  boiled  in  becomes  so  acrid  as  to  excoriate  the 
mouth  and  tongue.  During  our  late  expedition  they  con- 
stituted one  of  (ho  prineinal  luxuries  of  our  table,  and  were 
always  reserveil  f  )r  holidays  and  great  occasions.  We  ate 
them  boiled,  or  more  frequently,  after  being  parboiled, 
roasted  iu  a  pitch-kettle.  Thev  were  taken  by  us  in  cen- 
siderable  Bumheis,  and  fiannea  a  valuable  addition  to  ear 
provisions  wben  meat  was  very  scarre.' 


Zoologists  generally  agree?  that  tlie  Sooly  Ihr,  or  B!m; 
JFbx  (Canit  /uUginonu),  is  only  a  variety  of  the  aninui 
above  described  and  llgured. 

Dr.  Richardson  ehserves  that  M.  F.  Cuvier  and  H.  Dss- 
marest,  who  admit  and  describe  the  Ameiwan  red  fox  (1^ 
/uh-us)  as  a  distinct  sjKcies,  state  the  Common  Fr-r  of 
Europe  to  be  also  an  inhabitant  of  North  Ameriea,  Dr 
Richardson  remarks  that  it  does  not  exist  in  the  ciuintrie* 
north  of  Canada  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  consequently  did  not  come  under  bis  notice  en 
the  expeditions  to  which  he  was  attached ;  but  be  admits  a 
into  '  Fauna  Boreali  Americana,*  as  being  most  probably  sti 
inl'.aliitun!  nf  New  Caledonia :  and  Kafan remark-  th:it  he 
two  dillVrent  aeeounts  of  their  cominw  over.    Mr.  Barlnn^. 
and  several  others,  were  told  lij  the  Indians  thai  t ':;■  -.>  t.  x"^ 
came  into  America  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Europeaci 
after  an  extrutirdinory  cold  winter,  when  all  tbe  sea  to  ths 
northward  was  fiosen.  But  Mr.  £vaa^  and  sane  other 
persons,  assured  Kalm  that  it  was  still  known  hf  the  peepb 
tiiat  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  New  England  who  h»t 
much  inclination  for  the  chase,  brought  over  a  grtat  Qumb«t 
of  foxes  from  Europe,  and  let  them  loose  in  h;s  tcmtonis 
that  he  might  indulge  his  uatsioa  for  hunting,  at  the  Ter> 
beginning  of  New  En2laiia*8  bciM  MOpled  with  BonfSae 
inhabitants.  These  WMS  w«va  hchevad      have  ao  m!- 
tiplied  that  all  the  red  Anns  in  the  eeuntry  were  thear  ei- 
spring.    Kalm,  who  states  that  these  foxes  were  very  scaits 
at  New  York,  but  that  they  were  entirely  the  same  witk 
the  European  sort,  considers  neither  of  thc><'  aeccu.,? 
satisfactory.  Dr.  Godman  remarks  that  these  reddish  fox  > 
were  numerous  u  the  niiddlB  and  southern  States  uf  ik-. 
Union,  and  were  every  niiera  notorioua  depredatoi*  «: 
pooHiy-yaida,   Dr.  RidmvdaeD  thmks  it  veqr  fnlmkh 
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Unit  to  invOTtigation  into  tbo  characters  of  the  American 
IbMs  «ai  shov  that  tb«  leddisb  fox  of  tbe  Aikntie  StetM 

(br  tlM  EannwMi  fov 

AnucAi*  FoxKs. 

The  species  are  numerous,  but  our  limits  not  iMirmitting 
us  to  enter  at  large  into  a  history  of  tbvm,  wc  select  as  an 
example  the  Ouuna,  Conw  (Fuipet)  Caama,  the  smallest 
of  the  South  Aflrican  foxM.  Dr.  Smitli.  in  his  Catalogue  to 
the  South  African  Musaam,  flrom  •  meetmen  in  which  oar 
figure  is  taken,  observes,  that  some  mv  individuals  are  to 
bo  met  with  within  the  limits  of  the  colony,  but  that  the 
favourite  residence  of  the  species  seems  to  be  to  the  norlh- 
wanl ;  though  there  it  is  daily  becoming  less  and  less  nii- 
meruus,  owing  to  the  skins  being  much  in  request  among 
the  natives  as  a  covering  in  the  cold  season.  Man^-  of  the 
Bechuanas.  it  is  stated,  find  their  aole  emphijlMiitm  huntp 
ing  these  animals  with  dogs  or  snaring  tDem.  Like  other 
foxes,  it  is  a  great  enemy  to  birds  which  lay  their  eggs  on 
the  ground;  and  it  is  suspiciuusly  watched  by  the  ostrich 
in  particular  during  the  liiying  season.  The  Caunui,  when 
he  succeeds  in  ubtainin<;  the  eggs,  pushes  them  forcibly 
along  tho  ground  till  they  come  in  contact  with  some  sub- 
ataoea  hard  anaugh  to  biaak  tham.  when  he  teata  on  the 
eontenta.  ^e  natives  taka  advantage  of  the  watehing  of 
the  ll^tIiph  for  this  robber  to  lure  the  birtl  to  its  destruction. 
Knowing  tiiut  the  anxious  parent  runs  to  the  nest  the  mo- 
ment a  fox  upnears,  they  t■:l^tL'll  a  do<j  near  it  unil  liuic 
themselves.  The  ostrich  approaches  to  drive  awajr  tiie  sup- 
posed fox,  and  i>  shot  by  the  concealed  banter.  {Oatahttu$ 
qflMg  South  4fnem  Mwmnm.^ 


CaaiaCMM. 

AaiATie  Font. 

As  examples  of  the  Asiatic  foxes  we  select  the  small 
Indian  insectivorous  fox  (.Ctmis  Benga/fnsis  of  Shaw), 
which  Mr.  Hodgson  notes  among  the  mammalia  of  NepSl, 
as  occurring  m  the  TarSi.  It  is  urown  above,  with  a  Ion- 
^tudinal  black  band.  The  space  round  tba  tjm  ia  whita^ 
and  the  tail  is  tanninatad  with  blaek. 

The  Ito  of  the  Dnkhnn  (DeoeanX  Kfdtret  of  toe  Map 
hrattas,  Canis  Kokree  of  Sykos.  which  tho  Colonel  con- 
siders to  be  new  to  science,  aUhuui!;h  it  much  resembles  the 
(kscriptions  ni  ttic  Cfirsac.  u  cicscribcd  by  liiui  (Z'c  /.  /'ror., 
1831)  as  a  very  pretty  animal,  but  much  smaller  than  the 
JBuropean  Fox.  Head  short;  muule  very  sharp.  Eyes 
oblique ;  iridet  nut-brown.  Legs  very  slender.  Tail  trail* 
ing  on  the  ground ;  vanr  bti^v.  Along  tba  back  and  on 
tiia  forehead  fhwn  colour,  with  hair  having  a  white  ring 
near  to  its  tip.  Back,  neck,  between  the  eyes,  along  the 
siib  s,  and  iialf  way  down  the  tail,  reddish-grey,  each  hair 
bein'<  banded  with  black  and  reddish-white.  All  the  legs 
reddish  outside,  reddi>h-white  inside.  Chin  and  throat 
duty-white.  Along  the  belly  reddish-white.  Ears  externally 
•lark-brown,  and  with  the  fur  so  short  as  to  be  scarcely 
diieowtabla.  Edges  of  the  eyelids  blaek.  Mussle  red- 
brown.  Length  23  and  11\  inches;  of  the  tail  11^  to  12 
inches  (Sykos). 

The  Canis  HimaUucus,  IliU  Fox  of  the  Europeans  in  the 
Ooon,  in  Kumaon,  and  the  more  western  and  elevated  parts 
«f  tha  BMUHtains*  daachbed  by  Mr.  Ocilby  in  tba  sookigioal 


part  of  Mr.  Royle's  '  Flora  Himalaica.'  is  greatly  admirea 
for  the  beautyof  iu  form  and  the  brillianev  and  vazietv  of 
its  ookran.  The  whole  length  to  the  orwin  of  the  tad  ts 

2  feet  6  inches;  that  of  the  tail  1  f<K)t  6  incnes  ,  that  of  the 
ears  <l  inches;  and  tiie  height  is  stated  at  about  I  toot  4  or 
'>  inches.  The  animal  agrees  with  the  common  Eumpenn 
and  American  foxes  (C.  vulpat  and  C./ulvus)  in  the  black 
marks  on  the  backs  of  the  ears,  and  in  front  of  the  hind 
and  fore-legs.  The  coat  consists  of  lon^.  close,  rich  Air.  as 
fine  as  that  of  any  of  tba  Aneriean  varieties,  and  of  indnitaly 
more  brilliant  and  varied  ootoun.  Mr.  Royle  praenred  one 
at  Mussooree  in  its  winter  drees.  Mr.  Hodgson  notes  it  as 
a  large  Fox  N.  S.  ?  peculiar  to  tho  KachSr.  For  details 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  interesting  work  above  men- 
tioned, and  tba  ZooL  Proe.  tot  idM,  lOS. 

Fbnkbc. 

This  animal,  which  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy,  n 
generally  placed  by  the  French  awlogists  among  the  Foxet: 
but  the  obser\'ati()iis  of  Mr.  Yarrell,  t(»  whirli  \u-  -lud]  j)re- 
seiitly  allude,  lead  him  to  pronounce  decidedly  that  the 
Fennec  appears  to  hin>  to  belong  to  the  genus  f'ania  pro- 
perly so  called ;  the  osteologital  part  of  the  structure  closely 
resembling  that  of  tho  dog.  and  the  pupil  of  the  eye  being 
circular.  We  owe  to  Colonel  Dixon  Uenbam  the  first  good 
figure  of  the  animal,  and  in  the  Appendix  to  his  travels  ia 
a  %'ery  luminous  lu>t<^ryand  dcscriptiDii  of  it,  asforaatbe 
information  went  at  the  time  of  its  jniblicatiun. 

1  111-  Fenticc  obtained  by  Bruce  when  he  was  consul 
general  at  Algiers,  was  said  to  bo  more  frequently  found  in 
the  territories  of  Benni  Meztab  and  Waiglib,  where  the 
data  grows.  In  these  dtstriets  tba  Fnuiaei  are  hutUed  for 
their  skins.  Ibr  trhieh  there  is  a  market  at  Meeea,  whence 

they  are  exported  to  India.  Bruce,  afier  leaving  Algiers, 
bought  two  more  Feiitn-cs.  one  ai  Tnius,  svhich  had  been 
brought  by  the  Fezraii  caravan  to  the  Island  of  Gcrba,  anil 
thence  to  the  place  where  Bruce  procuretl  it ;  tlie  other  at 
Senaartand  ho  knew  not  whence  this  la.<«t  came.  Both 
these  reaeqiblad  the  first,  and  were  called  Fennecs.  The 
Fennee  which  Bmee  bod  at  Algiers  lived  for  several 
months,  and  wbcii  he  left  that  place  he  gave  tlie  animal  to 
Captain  Cleveland,  R.N.,  who  presented  it  to  Mr.  Brandcc, 
t In,' Ssu-disb  consul.  His  favourite  food  consistetl  of  dates 
or  any  sweet  truit ;  but  he  was  also  very  fond  of  eggs.  He 
would  eat  broad  when  hungry,  men  eapedally  if  it  wa.s  ren- 
dered palatable  by  honey  or  sugar.  The  sight  of  a  bird 
aroused  him  to  eager  watcbftalnesa  aa  long  as  it  was  pre- 
sent ;  and  a  cat  was  his  aversion.  He  would  endeavour  to 
hido  ftom  the  latter;  but  never  showed  a  disposition  to 
resist  or  defend  himself.  The  animal  wa:^  disposed  to  sleep 
by  day,  but  as  night  came  on  it  became  restless  to  c.xcc&s. 
Hruce  never  heard  it  utter  any  sound.  He  says  that  tho 
auimal  is  described  in  many  Arabian  books  under  the  namu 
of  M  Fmmt  by  which  appellation  he  states  that  it  i.s 
known  all  over  Allrioa;  and  be  conceives  that  the  word  is 
derived  flrom  the  Chaak  foani,  a  palm  or  dat^liae,  adding 
that  the  animal  builds  bu  ucat  OQ  tieesk  and doM  oat  bur- 
row ill  the  earth. 

Description  of  Bruce  s  F  Laitttb  about  1 0  inches; 

tail  5^  inches,  near  an  inch  at  the  tip  being  black.  From 
tho  point  of  the  fore-shoulder  to  that  of  the  fure-toe  '1\ 
inohea;  from  the  oaei|nit  to  tba  point  of  nose  2i  incbea. 
Ears  enet,  4  indias  in  length,  1|  uieh  in  breadth,  with  a 
plait  or  fold  at  the  bottom  externally;  the  interior  bordeiK 
were  thickly  covered  with  soft  white  hair,  but  the  miildle 
part  was  bare,  and  of  a  pink  or  rose-colour;  interior  crniiy 
very  large.  Pupil  of  the  eye  large  and  black;  ins  deep 
blue.  Whiskers  Strong  and  thick.  Nose  sharp  at  the  lip, 
bUck  and  poliibed.  Upper  jaw  projectintr:  number  of 
cutting  laatli  ia  aaeb  jaw  six;  those  in  too  under  jaw 
smallest;  two  lon^  liuge.  and  exceedingly  pointed  canines 
in  each  jaw ;  molars  four  on  each  side  above  and  below. 
Legs  small;  feet  \ery  broatl,  \\\\\\  four  toes,  arnu-d  with 
crooked,  black,  and  sharp  cUiws  on  each  ;  claws  of  fore-feet 
more  crooked  and  sharp  than  those  behind.  Ctdour  of  tha 
body  dirty-white,  bordering  on  cream-oolour;  the  hair  dn 
the  bellv  rather  whiter,  softer,  and  longH  than  that  of  tba 
rest  of  the  body :  look,  sly,  and  wily. 

Lac^pdde  is  said  to  have  given  the  animal  the  generic 
name  of  Fennecu*.  1 1  liger  describes  it  under  the  aj!.  ll.in  n 
of  Megaloti*.  placing  it  in  his  order  Falculat.a,  niuneihauly 
before  Canis  and  Hysna,  and  gives  the  number  of  molars 
in  eaeb  jaw  as  six,  but  without  quoting  any  authority. 
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Sparman  makes  the  Fennec  the  spcctes  ho  his  called  Zerd», 
and  a  little  animal  found  in  the  sands  of  Cambcda,  near 
the  Caye  of  Good  Hope-  after  him,  Pennant  and  Gmelin 
named  the  animal  Cants  Cerdn.  Brander  considered  it  as 
a  kind  of  fox,  but  Blumcnbarh  inclined  to  place  it  among 
the  Viverra;.  GeofTroy  St.  Milaire.  holding  Bruce's  de- 
8criptii>n  to  be  inaccurate  and  imperfect,  supposes  the  Fen- 
nec  to  be  a  Galago;  but  Desmarest.  like  lUiger,  gives  it  a 
position  at  the  end  of  the  Disiti^txuies  in  ihe  order  Car- 
Tuutier*.  Cuvier.  in  his  *  Regno  Animal,'  speaks  of  the 
animal  doublincly  and  loosely. 

Mr.  Griffith  figures  two  animals,  both,  according  to  him, 
belonging  to  this  genus.  One  came  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  is  in  the  Paris  Museum,  where  Cuvier 
named  it  Cams  Megalotu;  and  Desmarest  has  described 
it  in  his  Mammalo^ie.  (Ency.  Melh.  Sufif)  ,  p.  538.)  This 
is  called  by  LiA.  Hamilton  Smith,  who  made  the  drawini^s 
of  both,  Nfegalotis  Lalandii,  to  distinguish  it  from  Bruce's 
Fennoc.  The  other  is  from  the  interior  of  Nubia,  and  is 
in  the  Frankfort  Museum.  The  first  of  ihese  is  as  large  as 
the  common  fox,  and  differs  altogeihcr  from  Bruce's  Fennec. 
Col.  Smilh  considers  llu'  second  to  be  Bruce's  animal. 

M.  Leuckarl  slates  (Isis  2.  Cahicr,  1B25)  that  M.  Tcm- 
minck  and  himself  saw  the  Frankfort  animal  which  had 
been  drawn  by  Col.  Smilh,  and  recognised  it  as  the  true 
Zerda  ;  and  M.  Temrainck,  m  the  prospectus  of  his  '  Mo- 
nopraphies  de  Mammalogic,'  announced  it  as  belonging  to 
the  genus  Cants.  M.  Leuckarl  agrees  with  him,  and  would 
suppress  the  generic  terms  Mfgalotis  and  Fenn^rus.  because, 
in  liis  opinion,  the  animal  very  obviously  belongs  to  the 
genus  Canis,  and  to  the  subgenus  Vulpcs,  the  number  of 
teeth  and  theur  form  being  precisely  ilie  same  as  ihose  of 
the  fox,  to  which  it  bears  a  great  resemblance  in  the  feet, 
number  of  the  toes,  and  form  of  the  tail,  and  the  prin- 
cipal difference  lying  in  the  great  length  of  the  cars  and 
the  general  sraallness  of  the  animal. 

Description  qf  Major  Denhams  Fennec  (Fennecus 

C  1 

Cerdo).    Dental  formula:-— Incuors     Canines  -:  Molar« 

D  I 


6  6 

7  7  ■ 


Length  of  head  from  extremity  of  nose  to  occiput 


(inches)  3j;  breadth  between  eyes  OJ ;  length  of  ears  3,; 
widest  breadth  2 ;  breadth  of  cranium  In-Mween  the  ears  I J ; 
length  from  occiput  to  insertion  of  tail  9! :  tail  6  :  height 
before,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  back,  above  shoulder, 
61;  height  behind  lo  top  of  back,  above  loins.  7^;  breadth 
of  extremity  of  nose  0^^:  length  of  middle  claws  of  fore 
feetO^;  external  claws  Oj;  middle  and  external  claws  of 
hind-feet  0^.  General  colour  while,  slightly  inclining  l<> 
stmvv-ycllow  ;  above  from  the  occiput  to  insertion  of  tail 
light  rufous-brown,  delicately  pencilled  with  fine  black 
linos  from  thinly  scattered  hairs  tipped  with  black;  the 
exterior  of  the  thighs  lighter  rufous-brown ;  chin,  throat, 
belly,  and  interior  of  thighs  and  lc;;s,  white  or  cream-colour. 
Nose  pointed  and  black  at  the  extremity,  covered  above 
with  very  short  whitish  hair  inclining  to  rufou«,  with  a  small 
irregular  rufous  spot  on  each  side  beneath  the  eyes;  whis- 
kers black,  ralher  short,  and  scanty;  back  of  head  pale 
rufous-brown.  Ears  very  large,  erect,  and  pointed,  covered 
externally  with  short,  pale,  rufous-brown  hair;  inlcmully 
thickly  fringed  on  the  margins  with  long,  greyish-while 
hairs,  especially  in  front;  the  rest  of  the  ears  internally, 
bare;  externally,  foldeil  or  plaited  at  the  ba.se.  Tail  vcr\ 
full,  cylindrical,  rufous-brown,  pencilled  with  fine  black 
lines  on  the  back,  deeper  above  than  underneath,  and  with 
a  small  dark  brown  spot  at  an  inch  below  its  insertion  on 
the  upper  bide;  ends  of  the  hairs  at  the  extremity  of  the 
tail  black,  forming  a  black  tip  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  long.  Anterior  feet  pentadaclylous,  posterior  tetradac- 
tylous;  both  covered  to  the  claws  with  moderately  long 
whitish  hairs,  slightly  inclining  to  straw-yellow;  claws  mo- 
derately hooked,  very  much  compressed,  and  very  sharp, 
yellowish-white  or  light  horn-colour;  hinder  claws  most 
;oinpressed,  longest,  and  least  arched.  The  fur  very  soft 
ind  fine ;  that  on  the  back  from  the  forehead  to  the  in- 
sertion of  the  tail,  as  well  as  that  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
shoulder  before,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  hinder  thigh, 
formed  of  tri-coloured  hairs,  the  base  of  which  is  of  a  dark 
lead-colour,  the  middle  white,  and  the  extremity  light 
rufijus-brown.  {:Apf>endix  to  M^or  Dirvn  Denham's 
nod  Captain  Ckpperton't,  A.  N.,  Trao*U  and  Dit009*ri«» 


in  Northern  and  Central  4to.,  LondoK.  Johit 

Murray,  1826.) 

After  tha  appearance  of  the  account  in  the  appendix  to 
Col.  Denham's  Travels  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Children  and  Mr.  Vigors  conjointly.  Mr.  Cross,  then  of 
Exeter  Change,  presented  a  nne  young  specimen  unme- 
diaU'ly  after  its  death  to  the  Zoological  Society,  by  which 
means  a  complete  skeleton,  as  well  as  a  preserved  skin,  was 
set  up.  Mr.  Yarrell,  to  whom  the  skuU  was  submitted  for 
inspection,  found  that  the  teeth  agreed  in  ever>'  particular 
with  the  dentition  of  the  genus  Canis.  m  wbicb  it  was 
originally  placed  by  Bruce.  The  trontal  sinus  was  some- 
what less  than  the  general  proportion  obser\ed  m  this 
family,  and  the  top  of  the  head  had  no  appearance  of  the 
central  ridge  for  the  msertion  of  the  uppor  edife  of  the 
temporal  muscle  so  conspicuous  iu  the  Canes  Imjau  and 
Lycann,  Vulpes,  and  Lagoput.  There  was  a  greater  de- 
velopment of  the  latcml  portions  of  the  parietal  bones  by 
which  It  obtains  a  larger  \olume  of  brain ;  the  zygomatic 
arch  was  more  compressed,  and  the  post  orbital  portion  of 
the  bones  forming  the  arch  was  much  weaker.  Tlie  head, 
compared  with  tho>e  of  the  most  perfect  English  breed  of 
dop,  more  closely  resembled  that  of  the  terrier  {{2»n\s 
Brilannicus  of  authors.  Cams  terrarius  of  Dr.  Caius)  than 
j  any  other,  but  the  muzzle  in  the  Fennec  was  more  pointed. 
I  The  form  of  the  lower  jaw  and  its  condyles  also  agreed 
I  precisely  with  the  same  parts  in  the  dog.  The  head  of  the 
I  i''(fnn#c  however  presented  another  peculiarity — the  auditory 
i  cells  were  larger  than  the  same  parts  in  the  common  /or, 
though  the  Fennec  is  two-thirds  less  than  the /ox  in  sue. 
The  osiicula  audiliis  were  as  large  in  jproportion.  and 
equally  perfect  in  form.  The  external  conch  was  also  Ijxge, 
and  it  is  probable  that  thu  Fennec  heais  more  acutely  than 
most  quadrupeds.  The  skeleton,  generally,  so  closely  re- 
sembled that  of  the  dog  as  to  make  a  particular  description 
unnecessary :  there  was  also  one  other  point  of  similarity — 
the  pupil  of  the  eye  was  circular. 

Mr.  Vigors  ascertained  from  the  same  skull  that  the 
teeth  of  the  Fennec  corresi>ond  almost  precisely  with  those 
of  the /or. 

M.  Riippel  has  figured  and  described  in  his  Jtfat  Zu  der 
lieise  im  nordlichen  Afrika,  together  wi.h  six  other  species 
of  Canis,  the  Fennec,  Oinis  Zerda,  Zimm.  Three  speci- 
mens were  transmitted  to  Frankfort,  all  perfectly  alike  m 
markings,  and  differing  little  from  each  other  in  size.  They 
were  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amlenkal.  and  in  the 
desert  of  Korti,  where  they  inhabit  holes  made  by  them- 
selves.  They  do  not  nestle  on  trees  as  Bruce  asserted. 

I 


INmncc 
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Dr.  Buckland,  in  his  '  Bridgewater  Treatise;,'  figures  a 
fox  as  recent  and  fo«sil  among  the  mammalia  of  the  first 
period  of  the  Tertiary  series  (Eocene  of  L)ell>,  ui.J  menlicDS 
the/ox  in  his  list  of^ vertebral  animals  found  in  the  gypsum 
of  the  Basin  of  Pari?.  The  most  complete  fossil  jpccimm 
is  that  which  was  found  in  the  quarries  of  (£ningcn.  near 
Constance,  overlaid  by  upwards  of  twenty  feet  of  marl,  lime- 
stone, and  building  stone,  brought  to  England  by  R.  I. 
Murchison,  Esq.,  then  president  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  London,  who  deschbes  the  deposit  in  the  '  Q«olocioil 
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TraiMMUoni'  (mi  UL.  tad  S«iM)»  and  pm  «zmU«U 
fl^vTM  of  tbe /otr,  wUni  ItaDoaimtalfdaMnMd  {ntlMtuM 

paper  by  Dr.  Mantell.  Mr.  Murchi^on's  ol -ervatiotii  lead 
him  to  think  that  the  CBninfi^n  formatiun  is  exi  iwively  of 
i-iricnt  lacustrine  ori>;in,  but  that  it  l^  iMiin-a  jiosicriur  to 
the  molawte  of  Switzerland.  BinK  reptiles,  tishe^,  nsectt, 
cratuoean*.  ooiMhiAn,  moUtuka,  and  plants,  a  \mJt  of  one 
of  Um  lattv  MiW  MtraAly  lUitiMuiahabl*  ftom  tlit  Aetr 
vUlomm  of  NefiiiT  <M«ur  in  the  <Bninfeii  tiodi.  Um  odier 
mammalin  foun>l  there  were  Rtxlent*,  see  Ciiv.,  Otmm.  Phn., 
Jome  v..  partie  i.,  p.  61-0-Jt;  otio  \*  in  the  British  MiiMum, 
and  h;  n  bin  suh-sequfnily  tls,'iirc(l  and  named  by  Mr.  Ki>- 
uig,  Awmna  CBntngmet*,  and  Pruteftsor  Sedgwick  brought 
OMftwn  dMqiiarnee  which  M.  Laurillaid  rertnred  to  the 
gMUH  Lagnmjfg.  It  is  tvonhv  of  ootM*  that  lenmings  are 
Mud  to  bo  tho  principal  feed  wilt0Anih/bcr,  vni  that  Cap- 
tain Jamen  Ross  found  in  th«  burrow  of  one  great  numbentof 
the  two  species  of  lemming,  and  the  bones  of  hares,  fish, 
:i:ifl  ihicks,  m  ^rf.it  qu.iuMih  i  wt-ll  a*  several  ermine. 
(  p.  ,T92).  Mr.  Murchison's /ux  li  »tale«t  to  be  scarvely  dis- 
(iri$;uishable  from  the  common  fox.  One  slab  of  this  fine 
foMul  is  in  Mr.  Muithiaon'o  iwe— iow;  ttw  other  iwlf  be 
tttootlibottlly  proaontod  to  tno  Onrto^ieal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, in  whr)«e  mti^eum  it  now  is*, 

FOX.  KiLH.\RD.  bishop  of  Winchester,  an  eminent 
statt-'nian,  and  mmi-stLT  o(  llcnrv  VII.  and  VIII..  w:ia 
l>orn  of  poor  uarviits,  lawuMU  liii-  middle  ot'  iIk-  nCk'fiiih 
century,  st  Ropnlej,  neftr  Grantham,  in  Lincolrshir*, 
Studied  at  Msgd«Ien  College,  Ozinrd)  ond  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge,  and  finally  went  to  tlw  Unfemity  of 
Paris  for  his  further  improvement  in  divinity  and  the  cnnon 
l.iw.  'I'hfrp  lie  laid  the  foundation  nf  l.i^  fortunes,  by 
gaining  the  friendsl; i p  n?  M,  ricn,  bishop  ot  Ely,  a  zenlrrcis 
LaDcaatrisn,  who  had  tied  tr«m  England  in  Hiili  upon  the 
failure  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  insurrection  against 
Riehard  Hi.  Tbroosb  Monoo'e  introduction.  Fox  was 
takoD  talo  the  earl  of  KieboMind'e  lervice ;  and  having  been 
f>f  material  use  in  the  negotiations  with  the  French  court 
preparatory  to  the  descent  upon  England,  continued  to 
enjoy  the  earl's  confidence  after  his  accesniuii  to  the  throne 
by  the  title  of  Henry  VII,  He  was  suceemivdy  made  privy 
councillor,  bichop  of  Exeter,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal, 
aecreiary  of  state,  bishoo  of  Bath  and  Weils,  Durham,  and 
tfinchester,  and  waa  nM|aaotly  employed  in  Inporunt 
■ftbaasie-  I  ndeed,  no  one  stood  higher  in  fa«o«i  Or  had 
mora  weiL'iit  with  tho  king,  who  appointod  hits  on*  of 
tlio  exo^uioi  s  of  his  will,  ami  roroniini-iided  him  strontrly 
;.)  the  t>;tice  and  confidence  of  Hemy  VIII  He  wai  ol-io 
cxin  utor  to  Margaret  couniosMof  Richmond  [Hkai'FOHt], 
and  in  that  capacity  had  a  great  share  m  settling  the  foun- 
dation  of  8t.  John's  Collo'/e,  Cambridi^.  Henry  VIII.  no 
doubt  appneiated  hit  talonta  and  Iniafriiy.  ibr  bo  oon- 
tinuod  him  in  his  olHoet;  bat  the  Iwbittofthoaredmi* 
iiister,  trained  to  fru.;ality  nnder  a  ma?it  parsinioriiotis 
master,  were  til  suited  lo  retain  tha  favour  of  a  young,  pay. 
ostentatious  monareh,  and  be  was  thrown  into  the  bu'  k-  ! 
ground  by  the  earl  of  Surrey,  lord  treasurer.  In  hope  of 
sopptonting  tiiat  noUoman  by  one  oualiRed  to  win  Henry's 
regard  aa a oompaoioniyet  too  humble  to aapire  to  the  Ant 
t  laeo  in  th«  state,  rox  Infrodnced  Wobay,  then  his 
<  hajdain.  to  the  king's  society,  in  1513.  The  result  is  well 
k:i  jwn  WoWy  soon  engrossetl  the  kini^'s  conOdencu;  and 
III  l'>]:>  the  Inshop  of  Winchester,  tlixipoointed  nini  di<- 
L  usted.  retiru<l  to  bis  diooese,  and  spent  the  rest  of  hi.4  life 
in  works  of  munificence  and  piety,  and  the  discharge  of  the 
datiaa  of  bis  office.  Corpus  l.;oU«fe,  Oxfocd,  and  the  (iree- 
aeheola  of  Omnthan  and  TWunton,  in  Bonenelshire,  an  of 
I.N  foundation.  He  became  blind  about  ten  years  before 
likj  death,  which  to  jk  ]daee  Sept.  14,  LISS.  He  was  buried 
in  a  ciiapel  of  li  v.  n  l)uilding.  on  the  south  side  of  the 
high  altar  of  Winchester  rathedral.     (Biographia  Bri- 

FOX,  JOHN*  eommonly  called  the  Martyrologist,  from 
the  work  by  which  he  is  phnripally  known,  was  bom  at 
Boeton.  in  Ijne.dnshire.  in  1517,  was  entered  at  Brasenose 
College.  Oxford,  in  15  )1,  and  elected  a  fellow  of  Magdalen 
('dlet;e  111  l.')-it.  Btd'tre  this  he  ha<l  be('ri  chiellv  dislin- 
guisbed  £jr  the  culti%'ation  of  Latin  poetry;  but  lie  bad 
niely  nppUed  hioMelf  with  gnat  eamsstnoss  to  the  atudy 

•  K.  B.  Tbr  rMilrr  <i  rcqu«tt«d  to  Ukc  DOlicf  ihni  is  ihn  *rtielr  Fii.ida 
At  4r«eription«  of  th«  cut*  of  lh<-  LIud'»  el«»  aro  ubnlaeifti  (f.  SIB).  Tl» 
ftttri»,'  fute  foot '  nuclit  to  hiiw  Wru  (.litrii  aate  tM  uppu  tfm*t  sad 
•Hindfeuc  iH>n.-Bih  thr  !<>« f r  6i(.ir.-.  inthe  nithUaenaBSMketmeflha 
MM  artiato  Htm  mot* '  Id  '  i«  jnintcd  tm  •  mc.' 


of  difhdfr^tiieMnillflf  vhialiina  that  hebeeameaeon 
TBrt  to  PratestantiMn,  and  en  a  cliar^e  of  hereay  being 

brouffht  n.^'iin^!  »iim,  vri=.  r'uprived  of  his  fellow^inp  in  l5-t5 
His  Ikiiier  liad  left  hip.i  -iioine  property,  but  this  was  also 
now  withheld  from  him.  on  the  same  ground,  by  a  second 
husband  whom  his  motluir  had  married,  and  lie  was  in  con> 
sequence  reduced  to  great  distrests.  At  last  he  obtained 
the  simalton  of  Intor  in  the  hmilyof  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of 
Charieeet,  in  Warwidtrfhire.  the  same  whose  oeer-parli 
Shakspeare  i>  accused  of  robbing.  This  place  however  be 
left  after  some  time,  and  w.is  again  subjected  to  many  dis- 
appointments end  liaid-»hip*.  At  lens^'lh  he  was  taken  into 
the  house  of  Mary  duchwss  of  Ri;*hmond,  to  instruct  the 
children  of  licr  brother  the  eml  of  Surrey,  who  was  then 
eonAoed  on  the  ebargea  tut  which  ne  aoon  after  anflbrad 
death.  After  the  neeeaalott  of  Edward  VI.  Fox  was  tw- 
ftored  to  his  fellowship;  but  he  fell  apain  into  dan:rer  in  the 
lime  of  Mary,  in  consequence  of  which  he  wi-nt  abroad,  and 
afier  wandering  through  different  parts  of  Oerrnativ  was 
tflken  into  employment  as  a  corrector  of  the  pie^s  bv  Opo- 
rinus  the  eminent  printer  at  Basil.  On  the  death  Mary 
he  returned  to  England,  where  his  fbmer  pupil,  the  eldwi 
son  of  the  unfbriutMle  aari  of  Surrey,  who  was  now  dnlie  of 
Norfolk,  received  him  with  preat  kindness,  nml  -ieitled  a 
pension  on  him  for  life.  A  prebend  in  the  cbuich  of  Can- 
tf-rbury  was  also  i^iven  to  him  b\  (Veil,  Although  how- 
ever ho  retained  tin-,  preferment  till  his  death.  Fox  never 
would  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  religion  a*  finally  iwtlled, 
and  this  prevented  his  ever  attainini;  any  higher  dignity  in 
the  ehuHi.  He  may  bo  eonsidered  as  having  beloneed 
properly  to  the  seet  of  the  Puritan*.  •  Fox  the  Mar- 
tyrologist,* aays  the  Rev.  Michael  Tyson,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Gough.  daied  Old  House.  ^Itli  of  Au'^ust,  1779, 
and  printed  in  Nichok's  '  Literary  Aneedoles  of  the  * 
F.ijjhteenlh  Century' (viii.  649 1,  *  is  the  first  man  I  have 
seen  depicte^l  with  a  broad-brimmcl  hat  and  iMnd;  fsee 
the  pnnt  of  him  in  the  '  Hcrwlojcia,'  p.  2ti9).* 

Fox  died  in  l&(t7.  Hewas  the  auilior  of  numerous  work*, 
a  list  of  which  is  given  in  the*Biot^ph{a  Britannica  ;  but 
the  only  one  thai  is  now  remembered  is  his'  Ilistorv  of  the 
Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church'  (rommotiiy  railed  his 
'  B*jok  of  M  irtvis'),  which  was  first  printed  in  one  volume 
folio,  in  1553,  but  was  afterwards  divided  into  three  volumes, 
and  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted  both  entire,  ar.d  in  an 
abridged,  modernised,  or  otjierwise  mutilated  form.  The 
traatwnrthiMflS  of  this  great  record  of  the  suffenn^^  of  the 
onrly  Kni;Iislt  rer>nin"is  Iia«  been  bitterly  as>;,u!t'cl  bv  many 
Cailiolu- «  riier.s ;  but  iioi Innu  bevond  a  few  eoiTi)  aiativi-ly 
unimp(jrlant  mistakes,  aii-iii^'  fr nn  virne  degree  oi"  credii- 
lily,  and  a  natural,  thouirh  e\agi;eraied  zeal,  ;eemf>  to  be 
established  against  it :  the  veracity  and  honebiy  of^  tlte 
renerable  author  may  be  aitirmed  te'be  quite  uni»npeacb»d. 
It  haa  preserved  many  fliets,  soma  of  greater,  foxc  of  less 
importance,  that  are  nowhere  else  lo  oe  f>ntid.  It  ou^ihl 
aKo  to  be  noted  to  the  credit  of  tho  author,  ihat  he  showed 
bimseif  tlin>u;,'lu)iit  Ins  lite,  if  noi  a  friend  to  tnlerai:on  m 
the  largest  view,  yet  a  dci  idLil  enemy  to  persecution  and 
seventy  in  the  sttppre  -i m  of  religious  errors.  In  thi«  sen- 
timent he  was  a  considerable  way  ahead  of  the  2er««nii,  it 
may  almost  be  said,  the  onirersally  prevslent  notions  of  his 
age.  His  mind  was  certainly  not  a  vrry  i  ai  "  iduh  one,  nor 
had  he  any  pretension*  to  great  depth  ur  m  <  urai  y  of  ieorn- 
ing;  but  for  the  oonsistency  and  c.xielltnce  of  his  mural 
character  no  man  of  hu»  time  was  held  in  higher  regard. 
Fox  was  a  frequent  preacher,  as  wdl  as  a  voluminous 
writer.  One  of  bis  early  performances  in  lAlin  poetry,  a 
comedy  (as  it  is  called)  entitled  '  De  Christo  TViumphante,* 
hasl>ccn  translate*!  into  F.nglish  by  Richard  Dasi-,  a  sou  .if 
John  Dave,  the  printer,  from  whose  press  ilie  fiist  i  inmn 
of  tlie  '  Acts  ami  Monuments' jun:  cc-ld,  aiii)  who  iiidivd 
would  8€t!in  to  lia\c  sii^'gested  thai  work.  l>iiye's  epitaph 
on  his  tnrobsi'Hie  m  tlie  cliaiicel  of  the  ebundl  of  Xittlo 
Bradley-juxta-Thurlow,  Suffolk,  -ays  that  be— • 

*  S«t  •  Fas  to  write  how  ni»rtyn  ran 
By  4tMt  to  litt.   Koi  vciii-rtrti  luato*  and  kaallli 
TogiretllMi  liKliI;  D.iya  •ii.-iit  in  jiriiil  lib  WMltll.* 

Ntrhult.Tlii.SSOi  alwiSJj.) 

There  is  also  a  French  translation  of  the  abovementioned 
comedy  under  the  title  of  '  Le  Triompbo  de  J.  C.,'  by 
Jacquaa  Bienvenu.  uttizen  of  Qenova,  4to.,  Genov.,  1M2; 
a  very  scares  work. 

In  a  letter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Knignt  (auflu  r  of  (he  '  Life  of 
Erasmus*)  to  Dr.  Z.  Grey,  dated  BlunL!»h.uB,  ncur  St  Ives 
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S4th  of  Mareii.  1734  published  bv  Niclioh  (v.  360).  the 
writer  njrt, '  I  rnado  »  viait  to  oU  tttlwr  Strype.  when  in 
town  Ixst ;  he  is  turned  ninety,  yet  wry  briali^  and  with 
uuly  a  decay  uf  sight  and  memory.  .  .  .  Mr.  Strype  told 
mo  that  l>o  hiul  (,'ieut  maleriaU  towards  the  life  of  the  uld 
lord  Burleigh,  and  Mr.  Fox  the  Martyrologist,  whii  h  lu! 
wished  he  could  have  finished,  but  must  of  iii.-.  papers  are 
in  characters;  his  grandson  is  learning  to  di-rypher 
them.' 

FOX.  GEORGE,  fottader  of  tte  leot  of  Quakers,  an 
enthusiast  honest,  sealouft,  ilUterftte,  yet  of  no  mean  oapa- 

ritv  and  inlluenco,  was  born  at  Drayton,  in  Leicestershire, 
m  Julv,  16'24.  His  oritJ;in  and  the  he^iuninf;  of  his 
prcachui^  aie  thus  shortly  told  hy  Neal.  {Htst.  of  Pit- 
ritans,  iv.  c.  1.)  '  His  lather,  being  a  poor  weaver,  put  him 
afiprentiee  to  a  country  shoe-maker ;  but  bavins  a  peculiar 
turn  of  mind  for  reUcionybe  went  away  from  hi»  master, 
and  wandered  up  and  down  the  ooiintriea  like  an  hermit,  in 
a  leathern  douhlet :  at  lcnt;th.  his  friends,  hearing  he  was  at 
I^ndon.  porsuadod  him  to  return  home,  and  settle  lu  some 
rciTular  eourso  of  cniploymenf ;  but  after  he  had  been  sbme  1 
months  in  the  county-,  he  went  from  his  friends  a  Miouod 
time  in  the  year  1646,  and  threw  off  all  further  attendance 
en  the  pubbe  service  in  the  churches.  The  reasons  ho  gave 
fbr  his  oonduet  were,  beeause  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  a 
learned  education  at  the  universitv  was  no  qualification  for 
a  lainister,  but  that  all  dependea  on  the  anointing  of  the 
spirit ;  and  that  God  who  made  the  world  did  not  dwell  iti 
temples  made  with  hands.  In  1C47  he  truvelU;il  into  Derhy- 
shire  and  Nottinghamshire,  walking  through  divers  towns 
and  villages,  which  way  soever  bis  mind  turned,  in  a  solitary 
manner.  He  fasted  much,  and  walked  often  abroad  in 
retired  plao^  with  no  otber  companion  but  bis  Bible.  He 
•  would  sometimes  sit  in  a  hollow  ^ee  all  day,  and  fluently 
walk  about  the  fields  in  the  night  like  n  nx^n  possessed 
with  detiu  melancholy.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  this 
year  he  began  fir^>t  to  net  up  as  a  teacher  of  others,  tho 
principal  argument  of  his  ducoorae  being,  that  people 
should  receive  the  inward  divine  toacihiogBOftbaLl»ra,and 
take  that  for  thch-  rule.' 

From  the  beginning  of  his  teeehlng  he  discontinued  the 
use  of  outward  niaiUs  of  respect.  He  say?,  in  his  journal 
for  IC-IH,  '  When  the  Li.rd  sent  nu>  furtli  mto  the  world,  he 
forhid  me  to  put  oil  my  hat  to  any,  hit;U  or  low,  and  I  was 
required  to  thee  and  thou  aU  men  uiid  women,  without  any 
respect  to  rich  or  poor,  great  or  small ;  and  as  I  travelled 
up  and  down,  I  was  not  to  bid  people  good-morrow  or  good* 
evening,  neither  might  I  bow  or  acrane  with  my  lef  to  any 
one;  and  this  made  the  sects  and  professions  to  rage.* 
Nothinc  i)robably  conduced  so  much  to  the  virulent  perse- 
cution of  tli«  Quakers  as  their  rcfii!>al  of  such  tokens  of 
respect,  which  pcr(n)us  in  offiw  interproted  into  wilful  j 
contempt,  except  their  conscientious  refusal  to  lake  any 
oath,  which  involved  tbein  in  the  heavy  penalties  attached  I 
to  the  refusal  of  the  oaths  uf  allegiance  and  supremacy.  ' 

We  shall  not  enter  on  a  detail  of  his  religious  tenets, 
Isboura,  or  solTeringB ;  the  latter  ate  flitly  recorded  in 

his  Jourii.il,  ,iiid  iio'iccil  ill  tnost  lii.stories.  It  is  neces- 
sai)  however  to  iifur  lu  hi*  doctrine  i.  j'jurnal,  Ifi  J'J,  p. 
26),  that  ■  it  is  not  the  scripture:,  hut  the  holy  spirit,  hy 
which  opinions  and  religioas  are  to  be  tried.'  liy  this  test, 
each  convert  might  believe  himself  possessed  of  a  peculiar 
infallible  internal  eiude ;  and,  in  iact,  it  proved  a  warrant  for 
any  wild  fkneies  which  enteied  the  minds  of  his  fbllowers. 
end  led  some  into  extravagances  which  gave  a  colour  for  the 
cruel  treatment  which  all  experienced.  (Neal,  iv.  c.  3.)  Into 
such  extravagances  Fox  himself  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  betrayed.  From  i6.1S  till  within  a  few  years  of  his 
death  his  life  was  made  up  of  travel,  disputation,  and  im- 
prisonment. He  visited  the  continent  of  Europe  seven! 
times,  and  in  1671  made  a  voyage  to  our  American  eotonies. 
Wherever  be  went  be  seems  to  Itave  left  permanent  traces 
of  bis  preaching  and  presence.  Quaker  meeting-houses 
were  fir.st  e.siahli.shcd  in  Lancashire  and  the  parts  adjac.^nt 
in  lCa-2,  and  ni  16»>7  [he  cnnarcgations  were  organized  into 
one  ba<ly  for  purposes  ol  correspondence,  charity,  and  the 
maintenance  of  uniform  diM  iplitie.  The  terru  Quaker 
arose  at  Derby  in  I65U,  on  occasion  of  Fox  being  brought 
befiwe  one  Justice  Bennet,  *  who  was  the  first  that  caUed 
'  usQoaloers,  because  1  bid  them  TnrnKe  at  the  Wuri  tfthg 
Lord?  In  1677,  and  again  in  K^l,  h-  visited  the  Nethor- 
Isnds,  wbero  bis  tenets  iiad  taken  deep  root.  After  lus 
MMm  from  the  lactwr  ^eunier*  his  ewutiiiilton  being 


broken  by  the  labours  and  hardships  of  near  40  years,  he 

desisted  from  travelling,  but  continued  to  preach  occasion- 
ally in  London  tUl  wiuiin  a  ftnr  days  of  his  death,  wkiih 

took  place  January  13,  1691. 

To  Fox,  and  others  among  his  associates  [UxacLAV; 
Penn],  the  praise  of  real,  patience,  self-denial,  courage,  are 
amply  due;  and  ihcir  suffermgs  under  colour  of  law  are  a 
disgraceful  endence  of  the  tyranny  of  the  government  and 
the  intolerance  of  tbe  people.  But  tltere  was  one  pobnl  hi 
Fox's  early  eonduet  which  justly  npoeed  him  tp  fsweuBs 
and  punishment,  his  flequent  interruption  of  divine  worship 
as  performed  by  others.  From  this  practice,  in  the  letter 
part  of  his  ministry,  he  seums  to  have  abstained.  Hi* 
moral  excellence  and  tlie  genuineness  of  hu  devotion  aru- 
unquestioned.  Penn,  a  favourable  witnisis.  but  a  grave, 
sol>er,  learned  man,  not  likely  to  be  caught  by  mere  ranting 
has  left  an  elaborate  tribute  to  Fox's  virtuea  in  the  pn^iao 
to  Fox*a  Journal,  tttm  whieh  we  extract  die  feuewinf 

detached  passages 

'  He  had  an  extiu<jrd.tiary  gift  in  opeaiug  the  scriplurek. 
hut  abovt!  all  ho  excelled  in  prriyer.  The  inwartlnes,..  and 
weight  of  hi.4  speed),  tbe  reverence  and  solemnity  of  hu 
address  and  behaviour,  and  the  trueness  and  fullness  of 
his  worda^  have  often  struok evenstnimen  with  admiratioa. 
The  most  awflal  living  reverent  ftame  I  ever  Mt  or  bebdd. 
I  must  say  was  his  in  prayer.  **  He  was  of  an  innocent  hSt, 
no  busy-body,  nor  self-seeker  a  most  meroful  man.  as 
ready  to  fori^ivo  as  unapt  to  j;ive  or  take  .(T  tice**  an  u.- 
ces.saiit  labourer;  as  unwtsaried,  so  undaunted  m  tui  * 
services  for  God  and  his  people ;  he  was  no  more  to  l>- 
moved  to  fear  than  to  wrath  **  civil  beyond  all  forms  of 
breeding,  very  temperate,  eating  little  and  sleeping  less, 
though  a  bulky  person.'  Fox's  writings  wm  finr  tim  mott 
part  short,  they  are  very  numerous,  and  in  tbe  oollccliTe 
fditioii  fill  three  volumes,  folio.  <Fo\'s /jurwa/ ;  Neal'* 
H  mtury  of  Puritans ;  SewoU's  Hittory  <if  QuaMerg.  Aikms's 
Gen.  Biog.  contains  a  better  account  of  Fos  than  ait]f  eChsr 
dictionary  that  we  have  seen.) 

FOX,  CHARLES  JAMBS,  was  born  on  the  Utk  of 
January,  1 749.  •  He  was  Hm  tfakd  eon  of  the  Right  Hen. 
Henry  Fox,  who.  in  1763.  was  cnated  Lord  Hollniid,  and 

of  Lady  Georj4iana  Carolina,  the  ddestdaqghtet^OhailsS 
second  duke  of  Richmond. 

Having  comHienrc<l  his  education  in  a  pre(>araturT  scbc«l 
at  Wandsworth,  Fox  was  sent,  at  tho  age  of  nine,  to  Eton. 
Hera  his  prioress  was  very  r^iid;  and  while  he  thus  eariv 
gave  unaquivoeal  indioationa  of  tbe  nowwaof  nsiad  wbidi 
afterwards  yMded  so  ridi  and  abundwit  a  harvMt.  he  wit  ' 
not  less  distinguished  among  his  school  companions  tor 
that  warmth  of  fooling  and  amiabihty  of  character  which. 
throu[;h  life,  served  to  make  men  his  friends  and  kof  p  ;liein 
so.  His  education  uas  mtemipted.  before  he  was  iifiecD. 
by  a  three  months'  trip  to  Paris  and  to  Spa.  in  which  be 
was  accompanied  by  bis  fiuher;  and  tbe  interraption  iset 
more  consequence  than  otherwise  it  could  have  been,  if  it 
be  true,  as  is  represented,  that  to  tbe  misplaced  indulgeDec 
of  the  father  during  this  tour  is  to  be  traced  the  devotioa  la 
the  gaming  table,  which,  ever  after,  w:ls  the  principal  ail(f» 
of  Fox's  happiness.  •  He  had  kt\  schoui  a  boy.'  says  Mt. 
Allen,  in  his  biof^raplucal  sketch  in  the  '  Encj'clopaDdu 
Britannica;'  *  he  returned  to  it  with  all  the  follies  and  fop- 
peries of  a  young  man.*  He  continued  at  Eton  but  mx 

Sir  lonfar,and,  in  the  autumn  of  1 764.  entered  at  Hecifsrd 
liege,  Oxlbrd.  Here,  as  during  the  latter  part  of  kts 
course  Qt  Eton,  learning  and  pleasure  wei-c  his  pursuits  ui 
turn.  He  left  Oxford  in  the  autumn  of  iroc.  He  ibi* 
went  abroad,  and  I  p ml  passed  two  jcars  chieflv  in  It^it. 
returned  to  England  iii  Augiul,  1768,  In  hisaL&eMs^sM 
before  he  was  yet  of  age,  he  hid  been  deoled  tMotbcr  ef 
parliament  for  Midburst. 

Fox  took  his  seat  m  parliament  as  a  supporter  of  ihr 
duke  of  Grafton's  mini.stry.  His  father,  who  had  cuterrd 
public  life  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  R'<hcrt  Walpole.  hsi 
in  the  progress  of  tnno  heconic  e--truii^;ed  from  the  Wh^ 
party  ;  and  it  was  from  tlie  opmioiis  uf  the  father  at  tli:; 
period  in  favour  of  the  court  and  of  an  admuu»traUf.>c 
whose  strength  was  in  the  court,  that  the  b^gii.ningsf 
Fox's  pelitictd  career  derived  its  ehaiaeter.  Fox  laadea* 
first  speech  on  tho  15lh  of  April.  17G9.  on  tbe  subject  J 
the  fkmous  Middlesex  election,  supporting^  the  decision  r 
favour  of  Colonel  Lultrcl  and  a;iainsl  Mr.  Wilkes.  L 
February,  1 77U,  when  the  duke  of  Grafton  was  inrrnelei 
bv  Lord  north  u  fnmiar,  Fm  vwappoiiMd  m  Jwor  M 
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of  the  adminiity.  He  r»iigued  thw  situation  two  veal's 
tfter,  in  consequence  of  some  misunderstanding  with  Lord 
North.:  but  in  less  than  twelve  months  be  was  brought 
back  into  the  ministry,  being  appointed,  in  JMtUOV,  1773. 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  TnMttury.  In  February  of  tn«  next 
year  he  was  again  dismimed  worn  his  situation,  and  that 
somewhat  uncert-'iuonioii-ly.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
dLstuis&al  wnj>  tlio  foUovviti^.  A  motion  liud  \hu?i\  inailu  in 
I  he  House  of  Commons  that  Mr.  Woodfall,  the  printer  of 
the  '  Public  Advcrti:>er,'  be  taken  into  the  custody  of  the 
seijcant-at-anns,  in  consequence  of  soma  iwuriui  on  the 
Spathar  which  had  ap|Mttr«d  in  that  nmrnfufvci  wbon 
fim,  thinking  diU  pattuhnwnt  insuffldmit,  mtbobt  eon* 
sulliiig  Lord  North  moved  an  amendment  to  the  ftiTfi  t 
thijt  Mr.  WixidfiiU  be  committed  to  Newi^ue.  I»rd  North, 
liomg  compelled,  ur  thinking  him.solf  compellcHi,  ti*  support 
the  amendment  agtiinst  the  original  motion,  was  left  in  u 
minority  on  a  division.  There  had  pnevuxisly  been  some 
ooolneaa  between  Fok  ud  the  pcemier.  The  de£Mt  which 
Ziord  North  coniiderad  had  been  brought  upon  him  by  an 
act  of  itr^  1:  Tit  ti'morit\  on  the  part  of  ho\  di'I  not  of  courM' 
tend  l  >  1  ri;,.H>h  i!  ;  and  a,  lew  days  uiler,  as  Fox  wa.s 
«it  L  1  :  Hou->^>  of  Commons  on  the  ministerial  bench, 
he  received  frum  the  banda  of  one  of  the  door-keepers  the 
ibUowing  laconie  note Sir.  His  Majesty  has  thought 
pioMir  to  Older  a  mw  eonuainioa  of  the  TnMUiy  to  be 
made  out,  in  whieb  1  do  not  pereeiTO  yotir  name;  North.' 
In  u  very  short  time  Fox  was  in  opposition. 

So  long  as  Fox  was  a  ministerialist  he  had  by  no  means 
concurred  on  all  occasions  in  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues, 
nor.  when  he  differed,  had  ho  abstained  from  expressing 
und  acting  upon  his  own.  When  he  retired  from  office  in 
1772,  one  chief  nMion  tax  the  step  was  his  opposition  to  the 
Royd  Mairiage  AeU  whieli  «aa  introduced  that  year  by  the 
ministry.  Afterwards,  in  177.%  wlien  he  was  again  in  office, 
lie  not  only  .spoke,  but  votc<l  ogain^tt  his  colleagues,  in 
I  uDur  of  a  motion  by  Sir  Wilhain  MeriMlitii  for  a  l  oni- 
luitlee  of  the  whole  bouse  to  (•o^^:(lt■r  the  propnoiy  of  suh- 
scription  to  the  Thirty-ninL"  Artick's,  He  wont  even  so  far 
AS  to  be  one  of  the  telltsrs  for  the  tninonty  on  this  occasion. 
And*  in  order  to  protect  Fox  from  the  suspicion  of  being 
actuated  by  Ttngaanoe  er  other  disefediiabl%motiTw  in  the 
maree  of  opposition  upon  whieb  he  now  enleted,  it  mtut  be 
added,  that  the  que>tiori  nf  American  l.i\ation.  on  which, 
anti  on  the  measures  arising  out  of  wliich,  he  violently 
opijused  L)r(l  North's  adniuu>tratioii,  was  novcr  onre 
brought  under  discussion  during  the  time  that  lie  bimi>t.If 
formed  a  part  of  it.  Again,  he  had  formed,  since  the  time 
of  his  entrance  into  public  life,  ai.  intimate  friendship  with 
Mr.  Burke;  and  if  the  indueoce  exetciied  over  him  bv 
this  distinguished  stalesman-  an  influence  tow  hose  strvngth 
Fox  frequently  testified  in  al'iLr  ihiy-,  when  tlu-ir  jiaths 
Vvu-  dissoveied  and  a  cloud  hail  si-llli'il  ui)on  their  friend- 
ship— contributed  at  uil  to  bring  about  the  change  which 
now  took  place  in  Fox's  political  position,  neither  is  this 
aarely  any  ground  for  reproach.  Mr.  Burke's  conversation, 
doubtless,  as  well  as  hb  speeches  end  writings,  assisted  to 
opt  11  Fox's  eyes  to  the  evils  of  that  system  of  court  intrigue 
aiid  (loiniiiation  to  which  for  a  while,  in  a  subordinate  part, 
ho  had  allow  ed  himself  to  bo  subjeclcd.  Fioin  lho^e  evils 
again  he  hud  now  smarted  inhisuwu  pcr&oa;  and  wluk-  it 
Would  have  btn  n  >trauge  if  any  longer  he  had  been  blind 
to  them,  it  would  have  been  u  despicable  thing  if  the 
fear  of  men's  tonnes,  the  pride  of  an  outward  consistency, 
had  prevented  him  from  8{Meaktng  and  acting  by  the  lif  bt 
(•f  his  newly-gotten  wisdom.  It  snoutd  be  home  in  nund 
il->  iliut  hi-  father,  who  was  mainly  instrumental  in  con- 
necting Fox  with  the  ministry,  died  ni  itie  !«timnierof  1774; 
and  this  event  would  most  piabably  ha\e  removed  many 
scruples  that  hitherto  might  have  served  to  restrain  Fox 
from  euteruij;  the  ranks  of  opposition. 

On  the  23id  of  Hatch.  1774.  the  House  went  into  com- 
mittee on  Lord  North's  Boston  Pert  Bill,  the  objeet  of  whieh 
was  to  deprive  that  harbour  of  its  privdegcs  in  consequence 
j(  the  opposition  made  by  tlic  inhabitants  of  Boston  to  ilie 
;ca  duty.  This  wa-  the  \\r^\.  urcasion  on  wIik  h  Fox  opjMised 
tue  winisler.  But  from  this  time  forward  he  was  unietnit- 
ting  in  bis  opposition.  He  took  his  stand  tirst  on  the  prin- 
eiple  that  the  American  colouies  ou|dit  not  to  be  taxed 
without  being  represented;  and  secondly,  on  the  mexpedi- 
i  iicy  of  endeavouring  to  wring  taxes  from  thorn  by  force 
niid  at  the  risk  oi  nsbellion.  Thus  condemning  the  war  m 
'rhieh  hotA  North  involved  the  nttim  aa  lugnatand  inas- 


pedicnt.  he  also  toi^k  many  opportunities  to  censure  strongly 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  on.  He  denounced  tJM 
iieavy  expenditure  which  ministers,  in  prosecution  of  a  war 
unjust,  inexpedient,  and  little  likely  to  be  suoceuflil,  wmt 
recklessly  entailing  Wfom  the  nation;  and  when  he  saw  no 
prospect  of  their  dMistin|r  fiam  the  war.  be  sealously  sought, 
in  conjunction  with  his  jKirty,  to  effect  hy  other  means  a 
diminution  of  the  public  hurdoiis.  In  the  boginning  of 
I'so  Mr.  Burke  hruUi;lit  forward  his  plan  of  economical 
reform,  which  was  zealously  supported  by  Fox.  After 
haWng  passed  through  its  earlier  9ta|;ea,  it  was  ultimately 
rneeled.  But  the  people  had  now  eome  to  Jbd  the  weight 
of  their  burdens  and  to  apeak  out  Petitions  potired  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  n  reduction  of  the  puhlir 
expenditure  ;  and  on  the  6ih  of  April  resolutions  were 
earned  anain>t  the  iiUiuonce  of  the  crown  and  m  favour  of 
an  inquiry  into  the  expenditure  of  the  country  and  of  a 
diminution  thereof.  A  concurrence  of  favourable  cirenn> 
staneea  enabled  the  minister  to  stand  up  agaiiui  this  vato, 
and  to  reeover  his  once  lost  majority.  But  even  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  parliament,  which  took  jdace  shortly  after. 
1  enabled  him  to  j^am  oalv  a  -hort  respite.  On  the  JJnd  of 
February,  I's.',  a  motion  uf  General  Coiiwa\\  for  an 
address  to  the  crown  aguinst  a  continuance  of  the  war  %vas 
lost  only  by  one  vote ;  and  when  Mvived  under  a  somewhat 
different  form  five  days  after,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
19.  On  the  19th  of  Match,  Ika  inimsteia  having  shown 
for  a  short  time  a  dispoaition  still  teding  to  oflhw,  resigned 
their  situations. 

It  i>  needless  lo  ^av  liuw  mueli  Fox'  < m  i;i  jns  hu<l  contri- 
buted tu  this  result.  He  Imd  indcod  risen  by  this  time  to  be 
considered  the  leading  member  of  opposition,  and  to  be.  more 
than  any  other  statesman  of  tho  time,  '  conspicuous  in  the 
nation's  eye.'  At  the  last  general  election,  in  the  antmnn 
of  1780,  tie  had  been  solicited  to  stand  for  Westminster,  and 
had  been  returned  in  the  teeth  of  every  court  ciTort  and  every 
trick  of  private  intrigue  and  intini ■  1  it i  in.  On  the  forma 
j  t!  )ii  of  the  new  miiiistn-  under  I/)r(i  Hockingham,  Fox  was 
!  appointed  sccrelrarj  of  state  for  foreign  afl'airi.  He  immedi- 
ately set  about  negotiations  for  peace.  For  this  purpose  he 
instructed  Mr.  Grenville,  the  plenipotentiary  at  Paris,  to  pro- 
pose in  the  outset  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
AmerioB,  not  making  it  a  condition  of  a  general  treaty. 
This  he  dirl  in  pursuance  of  a  re>ohition  wlu.-li,  ujion  his 
i  ri  i-oiiimendation,  had  been  p;L-,M-d  n;  the  cabmet,  and  tu 
■  which  the  k!n'.:;'s  as-ciil  had  bet-a  obtaiiied.  Bui  lin,  minis- 
try had  ooaiiiuiei.1  widiiii  itseli  from  the  be>.':nr!ii,i;  Iti  the 
person  of  Lord  Shclburno,  who  had  been  .mrmi.i.  oJ  hy  the 
king  without  consulting  the  wishes  of  hunl  Rockiogiiam, 
an  element  of  diseicnsion.  This  nobleman«  between  whom 
and  Lord  Rockingliam's  friends  there  was  no  coroiol  co- 
operation,  and  who  was  naturally  led  to  presume  mach  on 
his  fancied  )iosvLSiio;i  of  tho  royal  cuatideiice,  Wi.;  now 
doing  his  best  to  thwart  Fox's  measures  of  pacitication.  Ho 
sought  to  represent  tho  offer  of  recognition  of  independence 
as  a  conditional  one ;  and,  aAcr  Lord  Rockingham's  illnins 
had  rendered  him  unable  to  attend  the  delibttacioua  of  the 
cabinet,  he  eucGaeded  in  getting  a  majority  to  concur  in 
this  view.  He  w«»  afterwards  discovered  by  Fux  to  be 
carrying  on  a  clandcsfinj  communication  >viih  Dr.  Frank- 
lin. Fox  now  made  up  lus  nnnd  U)  resign.  lie  did  so 
at  once  upon  the  death  of  Lord  Hockingham,  which  took 
place  in  J  uiy,  but  four  months  after  tho  formation  of  the 
ministry;  and  tho  same  course  was  then  taken  by  other 
friends  of  Lord  Rockingham,  by  Lord  John  Cavendish,  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  and  Lord  Keppel.  TheRoekingham  mi- 
nistry wiw  now  broken  up. 

The  Shelbume  niiniHtry,  thouj^h.  as  rognrd*  it*  mode 
of  formation,  it  ^^as  hut  a  modillcation  of  the  olrl  jiie,  was 
yet  essentially  ditfercnt  in  clvaracter.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had 
entered  parliament  on  tho  occasion  of  the  general  elec- 
tion in  1780,  and  who,  during  the  short  time  that  he  l»d 
had  a  seat,  bod  (bught.  by  the  side  of  Pok  against  the  Ame- 
rican war  and  in  favour  of  parliamentary  reform,  accepted 
I  the  odicc  ftf  chuncellor  of  the  excht?qu«r  in  tiie  new  minis- 
'  trv.  Otiier  vacant  ollices  were  filled  up  bv  old  svipporters 
of  the  war  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  upuo!«ed.  men  who  bad  held 
subordinate  places  in  Ixird  North's  administrBtion.  JjOli 
North  was  himself  excluded  iiom  the  new  antangenionta» 
Henoe  it  came  to  pats  that  Fox  and  Lord  North,  who  for 

the  last  ciu'lit  >car^  had  liceti  violent  anta;;on:-N,  were 
found  by  one  another's  side  in  opposition ;  and  that  aftur  a 
tuM.  f  ha  great  ctieatian  ef  veaea  or  war  wUh  Amcika 
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•  hich  had  formerly  divided  them  h»T{ng b«eii  Settled,  and  I 
each  beinj^  a^sun  l  that  he  could  place  reliance  upon  t!i'' 
goo<l  faith  of  the  other,  the  ^imtlai  ity  of  their  political  posi- 
tioiu  brought  about  a  coalition.  That  coalition  called  forth 
aith«  tiniM.  and  baa  called  forth  tinoOb  much  diaappnobation. 
It  hxn  bMn  ill-judged ;  and  the  moU  iadoM  ahowod 
that  the  parties  had  not  formed  a  correct  esthmta  of  the 
public  opinion,  «aich  was  an  important  clement  In  the  pro- 
blora  to  be  lived.  Hut  there  was  not  a  shade  of  dishonesty 
in  the  transaction.  And  in:i^tnuch  as  it  Bhould  be  the 
object  of  every  statesman  to  extract  the  gi  catcit  possible 
•mount  of  good  out  of  the  political  circumstances  of  tlic 
taxam,  aucb  aooaUtion  would  seem  to  be  correct  in  principle, 
and  to  be  appioved,  if  only  it  be  expedient  and  fiee  bam 
dkhonoar. 

The  que  1:  n  being  now  no  longer  whether  tlierc  was  to 
be  peace  or  war  with  America,  but  in  tvli^t  wav  peace  was 
to  be  brought  about,  the  two  parties  in  opposition  uruted 
to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by 
the  ministers.  This  was  in  February,  178S.  The  ministers, 
unable  to  obtaia  the  kin^a  coiuent  to  a  diMolution,  re- 
signed ;  and  after  Mnne  diffleulties  a  ministry  was  fbrmed 
on  the  2nd  of  April,  of  wliieh  the  Duko  of  Portland  w^^ 
premier,  and  Lord  North  niid  Fox  secretaries  of  ^t.l^e.  This 
again  was  a  short  lived  adminisiratiori ;  and,  like  that  uf 
I^rd  Rockingham,  it  tell  by  the  intluenco  of  court  intrigue. 
The  prineijpar  measure  which  it  attempted  was  that  known 
by  the  name  of  Fos'a  Beat  India  Bill,  whtoli  went  to  vest 
the  (government  of  the  Bait  Indiea  to  a  booid  coniUtinf  of 
sc  cn  members,  who  were  to  be  apnoinled,  the  first  time 
bv  pariiameni.  bui  always  aflerwaras  by  the  crown,  for  a 

Seriod  either  of  three  or  Ave  years.  The  objections  to  the 
ill  were  principally  of  two  kinds,  '  violation  of  charter'  (to 
adopt  Mr.  Fox's  own  mode  of  putting  thorn) '  and  increase 
of  inttiMDoe  of  tbe  erown but  there  were  otben  a{pin  who 
deDouneed  it  as  tending  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the 
ciown  for  tbe  aggrandisement  of  the  ministers,  and  who 
oppoiied  it  upon  uiis  ground.  Such  was  the  %iew  adopted 
by  Gcorfie  111.  himself.  Acccrdintily.  when  the  bill  hud 
passed  lli  rough  tbe  Commons,  and  cain«;  on  fur  the  second 
rending  in  the  Lords,  the  king  sent  a  message,  through 
Lord  Temple,  to  oil  noblemen  to  whom  his  personal  influ- 
ence Mkiended,  tbat  he  should  consider  those  who  voted  for 
the  bill  not  only  not  his  ft'iends,  but  hli  enemtei.  Tbe  mi- 
nisters were  ronsequenily  left  In  a  minority.  Tlie  next 
day  thfcv  >»ere  dismissed;  and  the  ministry  which  had  been 
fbnuen  in  April  ended  its  career  in  December  of  the  same 
year.  A  new  mtoittty  voa  femied  almoit  inmediately 
under  Mr.  Put. 

Tbe  ii«w  ministers  very  soon  lci.:i  1  ihemselves  in  a 
miooritr  in  the  House  of  GMBmoaa.  Two  resolutioni,  eoe 
fcr  pt«ventuig  the  payment  of  any  pnblle  money  fhom  the 
treasury,  Lxcliequur,  or  bank  of  Kngland,  in  case  of  a  pro- 
rogation or  dissoluuon,  unless  tiio  supplies  shotild  be  pre- 
•'jusly  Buprupriated  by  act  of  pariMuieiit  ;  and  the  oilier, 
poetponing  the  Mutiny  Bill,  wure  moved  by  Fox  and  carried 
oy  a  considerable  majority.  The  object  of  these  resolutions 
tna  to  wnder  en  immediate  disinolution  immacticable. 
Resolutwna  against  tbe  miniiten  and  againet  tbe  mode  of 
tbeir  appointment,  together  with  addi-esse^  to  the  ciown 
for  their  dismissal,  followed.  But  uie  majority  against 
ministers,  whicli  at  lirsi  iiaii  boeii  lormidiiblL',  tiist  dw:ndltnl 
down;  and  after  tho  king  had  twice  relused  his  Bs.<tent  to 
their  dismissal,  he  disiiolved  the  pnrliamcnt.  The  last 
eflbrt  of  the  opposition  bad  been  the  carrving  of  a  repre- 
•eomtion  to  the  crown,  wbicb.  written  by  Pox,  pointed  out 
forcibly  and  at  length  tbe  evils  of  an  administration  that 
was  at  variance  wiut  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people. 

Fox.  wait  again  elected  for  Weatminster ;  but  Sir  C«icil 
Wray,  the  unsuccessful  candidate,  having  demanded  a 
aerutiny,  tbe  high  baihff  took  upon  himself  to  make  no 
ntnra  of  TepMNntatiTei  for  this  city.  Fox  was  in  conse- 
qveinee  eompolled  t«  appear  in  parliament  a»  member  for  n 
Beoteh  boroufh ;  but  tbe  ronauet  of  the  high  bailiff  was 
one  of  the  first  matters  brought  before  tho  house  on  its 
meeting.  The  Westminster  scrutiny  was  one  of  the  »diief 
UOStions  agitated  lor  some  tirais.  Mr.  Pitt  and  bis  friends 
id  all  thai  paily  and  personal  animosity  could  suggest 
to  prewDt.  or  at  any  rate  to  delay,  tbe  announcement 
of  rox'e  election  for  Westminatcr;  and  iA  wae  not  until 
■Her  a  atruggla  of  a  yaaPe  duniioii  that  the  tanitiny  was 
■lepped  aaA  uw  Ntora  etdend  to  be  madei  In  tbe  b*> 


finnmg  oi  ine  suheequet  t  year.  1786,  the  question  of  ICr. 
I  •.'inKt'-*  Indian  administration  was  first  brought  forward 
bv  Mr.  Burke;  but  llie  trial  did  not  begin  befure  1788 
F'rom  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  this  aOoir,  in  all 
the  prelimmaiy  diKumioas,  in  tlie  preparation  of  tbe  ar- 
ticles of  eharge,  aad  In  tbe  managing  of  the  impearbaeiii; 
Fox  took  a  most  aotke  part.  Towards  the  end  of  tbc  year 
1788  the  king's  illneH  rendered  it  necessary  to  resort  to  a 
regency.  Fox  now  violently  opposed  the  course  proposed 
to  ho  taken  by  Mr.  Pitl ;  and  while  liie  latter  contended 
that  it  was  for  the  two  houses  of  parliament  to  appoint  the 
regent.  Fox  maintained  that  the  regency  belongm  of  right 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Holding  this  opinion,  be  oppo«ed 
a  motUm  made  in  ibe  first  inemnoe  by  the  minister  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  preeedents,  and  subeequently  a 
bill  tending  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  regent.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  king  *  sp«dy  reeoverr  rendered  it  unne 
cessary  to  bring  the  regency  question  to  -j.  conclusion  ;  bat 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  ground  taken  up  by  Fox  upon 
this  occasion  was  not  a  tenable  ground,  any  more  than  the 
ground  taken  np  by  tbe  minieier.  Tbe  eaae  whieb  new 
came  before  parliament  was  a  new  and  unibieneen  tmm,  a 
case  unprovidwl  for  by  tlie  constilvition.  There  wa-  r^r 
swjvientiy  no  right  in  llie  matter;  there  was  neitiier  a  r:.;Ui 
aitachmg  to  the  lords  and  commons,  as  was  maintainp'l  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  nor  a  right  attaching  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as 
was  contended  by  Mr.  Fox.  The  queetion  10  be  decided 
was  wbicb  of  two  oounes  waa  tbe  more  expedient,  not 
which  waa  the  legal  one.  And  when  both  ledee  made  it  a 
question  not  of  expediency  but  of  ri^ht.  both  sides  wcte 
wrung,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  more  m. 

In  the  session  of  17^i9  Fo\  di>iingui'^hed  hims«lf  h>  thf 
support  of  e  motion  for  the  repeal  of  t  be  Test  and  Corpo- 
ration Acta.  A  year  after  he  himself  bit>ught  forwara  a 
motion  for  the  same  purp<we.  Chi  tbe  diMulution  of  par- 
liament in  1790  he  was  again  retumad  ftr W«*t»tBilar. 
and  at  tho  head  uf  the  poll.  On  the  meeting  of  the  new 
parliament  on  attempt  was  made  to  get  rid  of  the  imi  eieh 
ment  of  Mr.  Hastings,  on  the  trrouiid  that  ii  had  abated  by 
tbe  dissolution,  and  that  the  new  House  of  Commons  could 
not  proceed  with  what  had  been  begun  by  the  old  one 
Fox  made  a  powerful  speech  in  oppoaitioo  to  thta  view;  he 
had  on  this  occasion  the  support  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  H  •» 
oerried  egainst  the  lawyers  by  a  large  majority. 

Tbe  discussions  arising  out  of  tho  question  of  tbe  French 
Revolution,  i-ei)lelc  as  tlu-j  are  with  public  intcre^'.  are  alsc 
important  in  a  Itieuf  Fox,  on  account  uf  iheu  bavtnf  led 
to  a  termination  not  merely  of  bis  political  alliance,  but  bIv 
of  his  friendship  with  Mr.' Burke.  The  difl"crenfe  of  their 
opinions  on  that  great  question  had  been  shown  soearlr 
aa  in  February,  1790,  during  a  discussiim  on  tbe  maf 
eslimatea.  At  thla  time,  however,  each  spoke  of  the  otb«r 
in  terms  of  kindness  and  regard.  But  it  was  n  it  ai^  jti 
thus  When  on  the  6lh  of  May,  1791.  tbe  Qutbec-  G«»ern- 
ment  Bill,  nr  Bill  for  regubimg  the  rrnvernment  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  came  under  discussion,  Mr.  Burlierost 
and  wa«  proceeding  to  deliver  a  violent  diatribe  acalost  the 
Freoob  Retolutioni  when,  alWr  be  bad  been  Nveral  timet 
ineffeetualW  celled  to  order,  it  woe  moved  by  Lord  SheAcM, 
and  seconded  by  Fox,  'that  disser'.ations  on  the  French 
cniistilulion,  and  narrations  of  iran^a'-tiun^  in  Kratirr,  iirr 
not  rCi^iilar  nor  orderly  on  the  (lui-stii)n  :  that  tiie  chin^.~cf 
the  Quebec  Bill  be  read  a  second  time.'  The  remarki 
made  by  Fox  in  seconding  the  motion,  though  ihoni  MaiTi 
to  have  been  but  little  in  them  calculated  to  imtAU;  im- 
tated  Mr.  Burke;  and  when  be  rose  to  teply,  he  ^  «s 
under  the  influence  of  strong  exi  itcmont.  nnd  complame<i 
bitterly  that  be  iiad  not  been  treated  by  Fo\  as  one  frwnJ 
should  be  treated  by  another.  He  nbserved,  towards  tb* 
conclusion  of  his  speech,  tliat  it  certainly  was  indiscnet  it 
his  time  of  life  to  provoke  enemies,  ot  give  his  fritfodiOB- 
casion  to  desert  him ;  yet  if  hie  Arm  and  steady  ftdbenmc 
to  tho  British  constitution  placed  him  in  tueh  a  dtlMBait 
he  would  risk  all;  and,  as  public  duty  and  public  pru  lin* 
taught  him,  with  his  last  brpath  e\<  lann.  '  Fly  injiu  ttr 
French  constitution.'  F"ox  here  flliispercd  that  there  tu 
no  loss  of  friendship.  '  Ywn,  lltere  is,'  Mr.  lluj  ke  exclairaec. 
'  I  know  the  price  of  my  conduct ;  1  have  done  mj  duty  t: 
the  price  of  my  fnend;  our  friendship  it  at  an  eiid.'  At 
the  eoncluabn  of  Mr.  Burke's  sneeoh.  Pott  rose,  btit  it  w» 
•omo  miailtea  before  his  tears  allowed  him  to  proceed.  ^' 
■eon  aa  he  eodid  speak,  he  preeted  upon  Mr.  Barko  tlx 
dftim  of  ft  ftiondship  of  fire^and-twemy  yeaft'  doiMmk 
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»at  to  DO  pwiMiM.  Mr.  Burks  ieM»i««d  nliBtlaw;  ud 
lb«  braaeh  was  nev«r  made  whule. 
Fox  distinguished  himself  during  the  nnw  session  of 

1791  by  his  opposition  to  the  miuistctial  project  uii 
onasoieiit  aguinst  Russia,  by  hib  Bupt>orl  ot  Mr.  Wtllx  i 
farces  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  by 
the  mtroduction  of  ft  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  of 
Ubel.   From  lb«  kttarfart  of  1792  to  1 7»7  liis«ibrts  were 
wneuiDA  Ont  to  prevent  a  ««r  with  Ftnm,  toA  «fter- 
wtrdi,  when  hk  muminKs  had  be«i  of  no  avail,  and  it  had 
1hc:i  fiiiirt'tl  into,  to  bring  it  to  a  tlf»e.    During  thi* 
pLiioi!  many  (jf  his  friends,  filled  wiiii  alurtn  at  the  progn^s 
of  uwnis  111  Fruiu-c,  ami  ihcir  prubable  mlluciiou  on  llu  ir 
own  countr|raeii,  left  him  to  saell  the  magoiiiies  of  the 
minister ;  and  pitiable  indeed  wsn  Iha  Bioorities  bv  which 
Fox'*  iDotMii%  om  aflar  tin  otbart       Mipportod;  oat  th  i» 
hi  DO  way  daunted  him.  Wa  mitit  nention  ain  the  sup- 
pcft-t  which,  in  1793,  he  gave  lo  Mr.  (t.ow  Earl)  Crt-y's 
fmnous  motion  for  parliamentary  rcluriu.  ins  tjiuquenl  uil- 
vocjcy  in   \7')4  of  the  rauM.-  of  Muir  end  I'uhiKT,  the 
Scuttuh  martyrs,  his  iiidifuiiLrahie  opposition  to  the  treason 
and  Mtdition  bills  of  179j.  aiul  bis  attempt  to  proeura 
attmtiMt  to  th«  state  of  Ireland  and  to  tfaa  gtriavaaoaa  of 
Irish  Cathdliea,  by  a  motion  made  in  1797,  na  additional 
important  ini'iJents  during  tliat  pe.iod  of  his  career,  the 
principal  object  of  which  was  oppointion  to  the  first  French 
rcvdiutionary  war 

On  the  26tb  of  Majr,  1797,  Mr.  Grey  ma'lu  a  second  mo- 
IkRi  on  the  subjoot  of  pariknentary  reform-  Fox  took  this 
•pportunitjof  aoiUNindBKanoolatsonvhioh  he  had  formed 
to  diiaontinuo  Ua  attandanea  at  tha  houMi  Nang  that  he 
md  his  friends  were  destitute  of  power  to  carry  out  their 
news.  It  is  perhaps  a  question  whether  such  a  step  as 
his  can  be  taken  by  a  tnutubvr  of  the  le<;i»lature  witnout 
loreliction  of  duly,  even  ihuugh  u  may  bo  a  means  of  in- 
luuncing  the  public  mind,  and,  through  it,  the  legialaiure, 
ind  though  tlia  ooasent  of  the  meiBter'a  special  coustitu- 
rats  may  have  been  procuMd  thereto.  But;  at  the  same 
ime.  it  would  be  uqjust  to  apply  to  the  oonduot  of 
ndividuals  acting  under  a  very  defbetive  system  of 
f|)resen(ation,  tests  which  spring  from,  und  form  parts 
)f,  a  perfect  theory.  The  live  years  then,  from  1797 
o  lurj,  were  passed  by  Fox  principally  at  St.  Ann's 
111],  in  retirement,  and  in  tlie  pursuits  of  literature, 
t  waa  during  this  period  of  retirement  that  he  fonnotl  the 
troject  of  his  *  History  of  the  Rei^n  of  James  IL'  A  disso- 
uiion  of  parliament  took  place  in  June,  180f,  and  Fox, 
»ho-i;  (io]iularit\  with  hi<  CL>nsiil units  h.id  not  been  a  whit 
iimiiiiKhed  by  his  absenting  himself  from  ilie  Iioum-,  was 
gain  relumed  for  Westminster.  Almost  ironu  dmtLly  alter 
lis  re-electiun  he  paid  a  visit  to  Paris,  principuUy  for  the 
nrpose  of  collecting  documents  for  his  projected  historical 
rork.  During  hia  at^  in  Paris  it  is  said  that  ha  was 
reated  with  marked  attention  by  Napoleon. 

■Mr.  Pitt  h:ul  ret  rod  from  office  in  March,  1901,  on  find- 
ing iiimself  unable  In  procure  the  king's  assent  to  the  me.-i- 
sce  of  C'liilmlic  cinancipaiion  ;  and  be  had  been  then  sue 
"(^fled  by  Mr.  Addington.  The  new  ministers  had  almc^t 
niuediately  set  about  negotiations  for  peace  with  France; 
nd  when  the  preliminary  artides,  sigaad  at  London  on 
lie  1st  October,  1801,  bad  eome  ander  dlummion  in  the 
louse  pf  Commons,  Fox  had  emerged  from  his  retirement 
)exj»re«"»  his  joy  al  the  prospect  now  oiH'iied  of  a  concUi- 
;on  if  thcw.ir,  unci  to  give  his  best  siipjxirt  lo  the  mtnistry. 
[e  appeared  again  in  his  ptacc  on  the  meeting  of  the  new 
arliamcnt,  in  ibe  autumn  ofl8l>2,  still  hoping  to  contri- 
ute  to  tha  bringing  about  of  Penee,  but  boginntng  by  this 
me  to  doubt  the  sineerity  of  the  miniateni.  A  meaeage 
•om  the  crown,  in  May,  1803,  announml  that  thn  negoti- 
Uons  were  broken  off.  The  fbUowin'^  year  Mr.  Addington 
fsi^iied  otlice,  havinn  completely  shown  his  unfiliiesti  for 
le  dischar^o  of  its  duties,  and  unable  to  ttland  against  an 
^position  which  included  both  Fox  and  Pitt.  It  was  now 
}pod  that  Mr.  Pitt,  to  wbomma  intnated  the  making  of 
le  miniaterlat  arrangeinenla,  uvuld  beable  to  owafl  himself 
'  the  services  of  Fox.  by  who^e  side,  though  not  in  rwog 
zed  conjunction,  he  had  been  now  fitting  for  tome  time 
<j]iposilion.  But  the  king;  \Tould  not  hear  of  Fox  being 
liuitted  to  office.  Lord  Gnsnvdle,  Lord  Spencer,  Mr. 
find  ha  no,  and  others,  who,  like  Mr.  Pitt,  had  been  latterW 
N)pemtiiig  Kith  Fot,  lefasod  to  take  any  part  in  as  ad> 
iBiatimlioo  Ikon  wM  Fox  vm  asehidad;  and  Mr.  Pitt 


subordinates  of  the  Addin?ton  ministry.  Faaee  cama  aa» 
(htm  this  ministry.  On  Uie  23rJ  of  January,  18U6.  Mr. 
Pitt's  death  dissolved  it ;  and  in  the  new  ministry  which 

was  fornied  under  Lonl  Greiuille,  Fox  wa-s  appointed  so- 
creiary  fur  f»reif(n  a!^uir^.  Hi*  life  was  spared  but  for 
seven  months  longer  :  but  during  this  short  period  he  diu 
much  towards  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade^  which  had 
ever  been  one  of  the  objects  that  he  most  cared  Air,  rad  he 
entered  aealoualv  into  negotiatiouB  Ibr  peace  vitb  Fmnco, 
whidi  it  «ss  a  haaTV  minbrtnne  to  his  country  that  hir 
death  did  not  allow  him  tn  pomph  tc.  He  dieil  on  the  I3lh 
September,  18U(>,  m  the  oslh  vearof  hu>  age.  Tlie  com- 
plamt  which  causeil  his  death  was  water  on  the  chest. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  public  life  of  Fox.  With 
the  asiiaptioii  of  tha  flrst  lix  years  of  It.  in  wbieh  be  was 
either  a  sapportar  or  a  member  of  a  court  administration, 
it  was  in  substance  conitstent.  From  the  beginning  tu  the 
end  it  was  honest.  There  are  parts  of  his  public  life  cer- 
tainly which  have  led  othe^.s  to  e^iU  his  lionestv  into  qiies- 
ti<in.  and  to  deny  to  him  the  quality  of  C(ii:^istcnc\  ;  and  of 
these  pairu,  or  at  any  rate  of  some  of  ihem.  there  are  those 
among  his  friends  and  admirers  who  have  profesMd  disap- 
probation. Such  parts  are  his  early  connexion  with  the 
court,  his  coalition  with  Lord  North,  and,  shortlv  before  his 
death,  bis  coalition  with  Tjird  nreiiviMe  Mr.  Ha/litt  hL«.- 
observed  that  '  lus  life  was  deficient  in  the  three  piincipal 
l>oints,  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end.  He  begai 
a  violent  lory,  and  became  a  tiamuii:  puinot  out  of  private 
pique;  he  afterwards  coalesced  with  Lord  North,  and  died 
an  accomplice  with  Lord  Grenvilla.'  (Politieal  UtaOft 
and  Public  CharaeUn,  p.  377.)  The  ebo^TKc  ttat  be  was 
actuated  by  private  pinue  when,  in  1774,  he  became  an  op- 
ponent of  Lord  North  s  ministry,  has  been  already  met,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  meet  a  charge  w  hii  h  it  is  so  very  easy 
to  make.  But  m  a  case  where  no  unworthy  moiivt>s  have 
operated  to  produce  a  change  of  course,  and  it  proceeds 
from  change  of  opinion,  it  is  for  a  vulgar  mind  alone  to 
make  this  a  ground  of  attack  attdabuae.  And  equally  vulgar 
ittthat  viewof  a  statesman's  duty  which  would  prevent  h::n 
from  ever  entering  into  alliance  with  one  to  whom  ai  a 
previous  period  he  may  have  be«n  opposefl,  even  though 
the  question  or  questions  on  which  they  differed  may  now 
have  been  settled,  and  there  may  ooly  remain  questMMS 
upon  wliich  they  are  agreed.  Though  Mr.  Fox  was  not,  in 
the  full  and  strict  sense  of  the  t^rm,  m  pDiiosophiestatts- 
man,  be  came  neeier  to  it  perhaps  than  any  other  Rii(,'h\h 
itatetman,  not  trcn  exccpiiug  Mr.  Burne.   His  sjieeciies 

alv.ays  dis|  I;iy  in  a  preeminent  deure.'  u  s»>iise  of  the  im 
portaiici'  of  piuinplr.  Sir.lamwi  Msckiniosh  has  said  of 
liim,  as  un  orator,  that  '  he  po.,?f*-8d  sbov^all  modertis  that 
union  of  reason,  simplicity,  and  vehemeooe,  which  farmed 
the  prince  of  orators.  He  was  the  most  Demottbenean 
sp^kar  since  the  days  of  l>emosthenes.'  FoxV  speeches 
were  eoitested.  and  published  in  six  volumes  with  a  short 
hi<:^graphical  and  critical  introduction  by  Lord  Erskine,  in 
1  ri  '25.  The  fraizmont  which  he  left  of  bis  pnjrjectea  hiatory 
of  the  reimt  of  James  II.  «nw  pttblisbod  hi  18M,  nilha 
face  by  Ixjrd  Holland. 

FOX  ISLANDS.   rALBtmA.it  ItuklO*.] 

FOXOLOV£,  [DioiTAUaJ 

FOY.  MAXIMILIAN  SEBASTIAN,  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  first,  of  the  political  oraioi-s  that  have  appeared  in 
France  since  the  wslabliithnieMt  of  a  constitutional  charter, 
was  bom  in  1775.  at  Ham.  wi  5^rardy.  His  father,  an  old 
military  officer,  died  w  hen  Foy  was  only  five  years  old,  and 
the  education  of  hi%  five  chfldnn  devolved  on  thmrnotter, 
Elisabeth  Wiabeek,  who  was  a  woman  of  English  extraction, 
and  of  a  suiierior  ehaimeter.  Foy  displayed  from  his  earliest 
ho\hood  remarkable  talents  and  great  application.  He 
inatle  considerable  proficiency  in  L-.tiii,  and  produced  some 
well-written  little  compositions  in  his  own  language,  when 
he  was  only  nine  years  old.  At  fourteen  he  completed  his 
course  of  studies  at  the  college  of  Suisaona,  aJler  which  he 
passed  to  the  miUlmiy  sohobT  of  Lafer^  and,  at  the  end  of 
1790.enMf«d  dieimyas  aseeond  lieatenant  of  aninerv. 
He  served  with  great  credit  in  Flanders  during  the  bo<^'inning 
of  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Having  however  frankly  fx- 
preseed  his  opinions  about  the  horrors  perpetrated  al  Pans,  ho 
was  imprisoned  at  Cambray,  but  was  lelea^d  from  bis  con- 
finement by  the  events  of  the  9th  Thermidor.  He  now  re- 
entered the  army,  made  two  campaigns  ondec  Mmasti,  aod 
rose  to  the  rank  of  a  dief  dCesoadivii,  iriHRl  tha  traair  9i 
Qa«oF«mto  M^pandatl  Ui  iiiUluj  «Mmr.  M 
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cdvantage  of  the  shoi-t  pcare  which  followed  that  treaty  to 
ttudy  public  law  undi-i  ilit,-  celebrated  Professor  Koch  at 
Strasburg.  In  1798  lie  .I'^ain  joiiied  tlu-  aniiy.  ;uh1  >.<'rv(.>(l 
in  Iialy,  Switzerland,  and  on  the  Rliint,  till  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  when  he  returned  to  France  with  the  ranlt  of 
ooloiwl.  Foy  was  at  Paris  during  the  trial  of  Moreau,  and 
hs  ttxpreswif  himself  against  that  prooeedinc  with  so  much 
animation,  that  he  would  have  been  arrested  if  be  had  not 
left  the  capital  and  joined  the  camp  of  Utrecht,  where  he 
refused  tn  M^ti  u  cDtigiaiulatiiry  adilru-is  to  the  first  consul  i 
on  the  occasion  ttf  hu  escape  trotn  the  conspirators'  plot.  I 
He  was  very  far  from  app^o^•ing  of  any  such  schemes,  but  | 
be  gave  no  credit  to  the  accusations  againat  Moreau,  under  | 
whom  he  had  a  long  time  i>erved.  Being  »  siacere  rcnubli- 
e»Q,  he  voted  uninst  the  election  of  BoDftinrta  to  the  im- 
perial dignity.  Kotwithstanding  that  ravumttence.  Napo- 
leon employed  Foy,  but  left  hnn  a  lon^  time  without  pi'n- 
motion.  In  1807  Fuy  waa  cinumissioned  by  N«[niIeoa  io 
conduct  1200  French  cannoiiurs  to  assist  Sultan  Selim  II. 
against  Ruaaia,  but  the  n'volution  uhich  took  place  at 
^Smtintlnopb  yvevvnted  their  depunure.  Foy  himself 
vmt  hcmw  to  Ooiwtuitiaople,  where  he  aaaisted  the 
Turks  in  making  dispoeitibna  for  the  defence  of  the 
Dardanelles.  From  ConslaniiiioiiU-  lie  went  to  Portugal, 
distinguished  himself  in  HKHiy  hatilo,  leeeiscd  several 
wounds,  rose  f  t  il.c  iai>k  "l'  heutenatit-gonfial,  and  eon- 
tinued  to  servo  duruig  uii  I  lie  peninsular  war,  till  he  received 
a  severe  Wound  al  the  battle  of  Orthcz.  He  was  employed 
at  the  Reatoiation  by  the  Bourbons,  but  joined  Napoleon 
after  his  landing  from  Elba,  and  fought  bravely  at  Waterloo, 
where  he  w  as  again  wounded.  From  that  time  ho  rvt'u"cd 
from  military  se^^•i«^  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
study  nf  histiir),  jioliiical  an<l  nu'iitnry  scu-nfi-,  l.j  vvhirh  lie 
had  previuusly  applied  all  his  le'-uro  time,  lu  18Ja  Foy 
was  chosen  deputy  ot  the  dejiaruuent  of  Ain,  and  the 
talents  which  be  dispbyed  in  the  new  career  now  opened  to 
him  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  his  flneiidK. 
His  debut  in  the  parliamentarv  field  was  an  eloquent  de- 
fence of  the  rightx  of  his  oitt  companions  in  arms,  the 
veterans  of  the  imperial  army,  whom  the  organs  of  the 
Restoration  sou^tht  to  depri\i'  of  itioir  well-earned  rewards. 
He  vigiirously  attacked  the  iavisli  expenditure  of  publir 
money  for  tbo  maintenanro  of  uMiless  cstabUsbments,  and  [ 
to  support  the  iMtrnment^  nf  un  anti-natioDil  pVT^';  but 
he  was  always  a  steady  advocate  of  every  expenditure 
whteh  was  requisite  Ibr  the  support  of  the  power  and 

diL,'iiity  of  a  great  nation.  Foy  had  a  hard  battle  tu  figlil 
againal  the  retrograde  party,  which  fc0iiL;ht  to  destroy  the 
2ffect.4  of  the  constitutional  charter  by  uitroducini,'  into 
the  electoral  body  the  privileges  which  had  been  aboiishe<l 
bv  the  ubove-mentioned  charter.  Xst  the  Buhle  efforts  of 
Foy  and  of  a  patriotic  minority  were  unavailing  against  the 
party,  which,  aeeording  to  an  expression  of  Foy  himseU; 
reckoned  in  the  legislative  chamber  two  members  to  one, 
and  in  the  nation  one  individual  in  a  thousand.  Coanter- 
rcvolutionury  measures  followed  i  ne  anoilu-r ;  the  elective 
franchise  was  restricted,  the  liberly  ut  the  pres«  curtailed, 
independent  writers  prosecuted,  and  the  constitutional  go- 
vernment of  Spain  overturned  by  a  French  expedition. 
Notwithstunduii^  all  these  defeats  of  the  liberal  party.  Foy 
natrer  deserted  the  post  whore  he  was  placed  bjr  the  cDnfl- 
denee  of  hts  countrymen,  and  he  castigated  the  unprincipled 
prococdinps  alhove  reCerred  to  with  an  eloqnonre  worthy  of 
Cicero  expo-ini;  Uie  exaetion>  of  a  Verres  or  the  plots  of  a 
Catdme.  Wlieii  provoked  by  !us  enemies,  who  never  lost 
an  opportunity  to  attack  him  in  a  most  annoying  manner, 
he  sometimes  hunt  out  into  the  most  eloquent  but  bitter 
invective.  On  one  oecasion.  being  intemmted  in  the  m  uUi 
of  a  speech  by  a  sneering  question,  what  ne  meant  by  t  be 
expression  urixftXTuts  f  Tu!  luadc  an  answer  wl;  f  !i  Ims  been 

Crpetuated  in  the  aunals  of  the  French  ])arlia.iin.i.;ar\' de- 
tcs:  'The  aristocracy  of  the  nmeteeiilh  ceiiiiiry.'  -\\\A  he, 
'  Is  the  coalition  of  all  those  who  wish  to  consume  without 
producing,  to  live  without  working,  to  occupy  all  ^ltuatluns 
without  being  able  todischaige  thedutim  attached  tu  them, 
to  posa^  alt  the  honours  witnoat  having  deserved  them — 
this  is  the  aristocracy.' 

In  November,  1825,  Foy  began  to  suffer  from  the  symp- 
toms of  an  aneurism:  he  felt  his  end  approaching,  but  re- 
mained r  aliu  and  collected  under  ihu  most  swerc  sufferings, 
till  las  death  on  the  26th  November.  His  death  was  con- 
sidered in  France  as  a  national  calamity ;  hia  funeral  was 
atlMidcd  not  only  by  hia  political  fHenib,  but  even  by  his 
fPP«in«nts  «ho  iM»  Imgar  leAiaed  to  pay  the  tributa  or  just 


admiration  to  a  deceased  adversary  As  he  left  a  fhmily  ta 
rather  straitened  rircumslance.s.  one  million  of  fraiKS  «m 
n»ise<l  for  Sv  a  national  subsrnptijti.    Foy  leA  tip 

volumes  of  speeches  uud  a  iliittor)  of  die  I'eninsuiar  War.  a 
wcrk  which  is  much  esteemed,  but  unfortunately  has  not 
been  completed.  It  is  particularly  charaetemed  by  the 
fairness  with  whicli  il  treats  the  opponeota  of  France  dunnc 
that  memorable  struggle,  and  it  has  been  warmly  eulogized 
not  only  in  France  but  even  in  EngUnd  by  writers  po* 
fessing  political  opuiionB  cnBpletely  eppoasd  to  those  id 
General  Foy. 

KOYLK.'  LOUGH,  a  bay  on  the  northern  coast  Vt- 
land,  whose  narrow  entrance  is  7**  west  of  Greeon-ich.  it 
extends  from  south-west  to  nocUheast  aboQt  flflaeai  auhn, 
and  is  in  the  middle  eight  miles  amd  tbiee  qtMCten  widk 
but  it  twiTows  towards  both  extremttiea.  Iia  ne«th  be^ 
tween  Magilligan  Point  on  the  cast,  and  Green  Castle  on  tlw 
west,  is  less  than  a  mile  «cro«^.  The  bay.  bein?  much  eu- 
cumbered  with  shnals,  reciuires  s(jmc  attention  iti  ii.iviiiiatir.ij 
it.  The  deepest  water  is  along  the  weit  side,  both  of  tiK 
lake  and  its  mouth.  Near  Green  Cus'Je  then  are  ftoB 
eight  to  ten  &thoms  water.  In  fkont  of  the  eaUMee  i»s 
■and'bank  ealled  the  Turn,  o««rwhieh  the  sen  aometiapt 

breaks  with  ^Tcat  \ioIence.    Vessels  of  JoO  tons  and 
ward  may  aseeiid  the  Luugh  mid  the  n\er  Fojle.  whicL 
fulls  into  Its  southern  extremity,  as  far  as  Londuoderrv. 

FRACASltyRO.  HIEKOTS'YMUS.  one  of  the  n**; 
learned  men  of  his  time,  as  well  as  one  of  the  beet  neden 
Latin  poets,  was  bora  at  Verena«  in  1463.  of  as  aaticai 
fbmily.  From  his  earliest  youth  he  applied  hinaeilf  «»  Ae 
study  of  the  sciences,  particularly  to  niicdicinc.  and  he 
came  professor  of  logic  at  the  university  of  Padua  when  i« 
was  only  nineteen  yeai-s  old.  Fracastorodie  i  in  laj.l.  H.' 
enjoyed  during  his  htetnuo  the  esteem  aiid  fr^ndahip  -i 
many  eminent  men  of  his  time,  and  Ramusio,  wlio  c«e<i  !• 
Fracaatero  the  idea  as  well  as  many  materials  for  his  c»iiK- 
tion  of  the  *Navigazioni  et  Viaggi,'  erected  a  brass  suiee 
to  his  memeqr  atredua.  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger  was  la^ 
an  admirer  of  Praoastoro's  poetieal  talents  that  hewntes 
poi'in  in  li is  pruise,  entitled  *  Ara;  Fracastoria?.'  Tl-.srrr  - 
cijial  works  (jf  Frar;L»ti»ro  are,  '  Syphilidcs,  sive  toorbi  (j;  - 
lici,  libri  Ires,'  published  at  Verona,  1  :>:\\\,  in  4to;  at  Pj-^ 
Mil  et  ld:{'J,  in  8vo  and  in  16mo;  Basil.  1536.  lat*^; 
Lyons,  1647,  in  l'2ino;  Antwerp,  I ^6 -J  and  1611.  in  Si:. 
London,  1720,  in4to,  and  1746  in  bvo;  Padua,  ir-t^c 
8vo.  It  has  been  tianslated  into  French  by  Maqoer  t% 
Lacoiiibe,  Paris,  175.1,  in  l:!mo;  into  Italian  bvAiito-i 
Tuabosco,  Verona,  17.19.  in  4to:  by  Pietro  Belli,  Napier 
1731,  in>\'j;  by  .Sebastian  doi;li  Antoiiu,  lioii.gna,  ir> 
in  4to;  the  best  Italian  translation  is  huwever  th^t  <a 
Vizentio  Benini  de  Colouia,  pubii-lu  d,  .riih  the  oompirll 
coUeetion  of  Fitacasioro'a  works,  at  Padua*  ,1749»  in  4fc 
Fkaeastoro's  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  this  work,  which  b 
dedicated  to  Bembo,  who  was  Ins  parliculajr  friend,  in  i 
poetical  epiatlu,  of  which  Ro.-c  e  lias  <^ivi-n  an  Eneii.'.J 
translation  in  his  life  of  l,<eo  X.  In  this  poem  Fraca»i.  n 
rejects  the  commonly-received  opinion  that  the  dtv:^-. 
which  is  the  subject  of  his  poem,  was  imported  Srom  Ar:e 
rica,  and  argues  that  it  was  kjmwn  in  antieut  tiiaes, 
was  generated  by  the  corruption  of  the  atntosphcre,  u 
which  he  attributes  the  origin  of  all  diseaaea  tlnl  attsdc 
the  animal  and  vegetable  creation.  Ho  recomuMvd^  u 
a  means  of  eradicating  that  fatal  disease  the  ese  of  n.  : 
cury,  and  he  describes  the  discoveiy  of  that  remedy  ir  i 
fkuion  full  of  the  greatest  poetical  biautu-?^.  The  h^-rr  i 
tlic  poem  is  a  young  man  called  Syphilis,  who  is  at*Ja.<,^i 
by  that  disease,  not  in  consequence  of  any  prufli^y. 
by  the  wcuh  of  ApoUo^  and  is  ewed  b|r  ploiyng  tta 
limea  into  the  strcams  of  qmeksilver.  wnicli  flow  m  'tes 
subterraneous  regions.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  i  vati  i 
the  hero  from  which  the  title  of  the  poem  is  ileriNc-i 
birth  to  the  teciinieal  appellation  by  whuh  the  ab-  'VL-Ci.  • 
tioned  disease  is  known.  It  seems  that  in  adupung  -  • 
subject  for  his  poem  Fracastoro  wished  to  display  m  -• 
work  his  exteuHve  knowledge  in  the  mioua  oruichn  4 
natural  philosophy,  hts  skill  m  medicine,  and  hia  »dm:r:'« 
genius  for  Latin  ]Kietrv.  Many  rntf  ^  !, a ve  compare  "  -  ] 
8}'phiii>  to  the  Gtsir^ics  of  ^'lri;l^,  .u.d  Sannozaru,  \1a 
tcmporHi)  ui  i  i  irasioro,  deilared  it  to  be  superior  l  • 
own  Latin  poem  'De  partu  Vtrgiuitt,'  on  which  he 
twenty  years.  Besides  the  poem  of  '  Syphilis,*  Fkws^ 
published  the  CnUowiDg  works:  'De  Vini  Tewiiesaf.'s 
venioe,  im  in  4to;  *He«oaatttrieNini,siie  ^Sisw 
liher  tinos*  de  Caniia  CHlieanmi  di«nua»  libettn%*  Taioi 
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ii^5,  ID  4ft;  15S8«  8vo;  'Do  SyrniwthiS  et  Anfipathi:! 
Rerum,  hbcr  unus ;  deContai;fionibu8  et  Contapiosis  Morbis 
et  eorura  Curationc,  libri  tres,'  Venice,  1516,  in  -It  i.  Vr.i- 
etitoro  beean  a  poem  entitled  'Joseph,'  but  be  iras  pre- 
vented by  death  from  fi  rushing  more  than  two  canto*.  He 
alio  left  •  volume  ef  Latm  poetry  on  different  aalgaetat  ad* 
dressed  to  wvnai  enrinmt  personages  of  bit  tmw.  All 
*.he>-c  poetical  productions  were  collecle<l  and  published  at 
Padua.  1  8vo.  The  complete  work*  of  Fracastoro  ap- 
peared fur  the  first  t  m^  at  \  nice,  1555,  in  4lo,  and  they 
vcre  reprinted  in  the  same  town  m  1574,  1584,  4to;  Lyun, 
1591;  Montpclier,  lfi22 ;  Geneva,  1621,  1637,  and  167". 
fbe  beuti(lKlpo«a  of  Fraoaitoro  entitled  '  Aleon,  sive  de 
Con  Cmum  vemtkonnii,*  whleh  nany  critics  consider  as 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  'Sjrphilis,'  appeared  only  in  the 
editions  of  his  complete  works  publishea  after  the  sutteenth 
i-piiturv,  and  ii  s(  lm:i';  to  have  never  been  si  ]  aratelv 
j Tinted.  For  furtiier  particulars  about  Fraca-sioro  and  lu.s 
» jfks,  see  Tiraboschi's  Stona  delta  Litteratura  Italiana ; 
Gtogtten6,  Hittmre  de  la  Litteraiure  Itabentu;  and  Ros- 
eot'b  Ia/«  and  Pontificate  (/  Leo  tk»  finith.  A  German 
author  of  the  name  of  Mencken  wrote  in  Latm  n  Com- 
mentary on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Fracastoro,  which  was 
pttUitlied  at  I^einzip  m  i  r  r, ,  lu  4to. 

FRACmONS.  CuMMON  AND  DECIMAL.  By  a 
fraction  is  meant,  in  the  first  instance,  u  ii  irt  i>f  any  mag- 
nitude. Thus,  '  three  and  u  fraction'  means  three  units 
and  a  part  of  a  fourth.  The  next  meaning  of  the  term 
confinea  flraetiom,  in  u  ahthnwtinl  point  of  vt«v»  to  the 
iJiqunt  parts  or  tulmuitiple*  of  die  tinf t ;  lASA  luH  nut 
tlurefore  be  divided  into  a  number  of  equal  parll»  «f  vUeh 
j»ttrt«  a  certain  number  is  to  be  taken. 

Under  the  heads  Additiox,  &c.  will  be  found  the  various 
roles  bjr  which  operations  containing  fractiooa  are  con- 
diieled.  W«  shall  here  confine  ounehoa  to  ftindameatal 
points  connected  with  the  theory. 

A  fraction  is  thus  denote :       means  tlie  quantity  ob- 

liined  hj  dinding  a  unit  into  b  equal  poiH  and  taking  a  of 
those  fitM.  If  o  bo  grMtar  thatt  b,  it  will  olmously  be 

necessary  to  divide  more  units  than  one,  each  into  b  equal 
pirts,  until  enough  have  been  subdivided  to  furnish  the  a 
parts  required.  It  was  usual,  in  English  ^  rk-,  on  anih- 
mctic,  to  call  Araetions  m  which  a  is  less  il)aii  6,  proper 
fractions;  and  all  others  improper  fractions:  this  absurd 
distinction  is  now  b^inning  to  bo  abolished.  In  the  pre- 
ceding fraction  a  it  callea  tbo  mmerator,  and  b  the 
denemmator.  The  lint  term  it  conoet,  Ibr  a  is  the  num- 
ber of  parts  of  a  certain        wliieb  «r«  to  be  taken ;  the 

second  IS  not  qnilo  ao  correct,  tat  tbo  donomination  of  which 

J 

the  number  a  is  to  be  taken,  is  not  b,  but      ;  tho  Ml 

0 

part  of  a  unit  (not  b  units)  is  to  be  ngfMtd  « tioMk 

The  preceding  fraction  may  be  oonaidered  in  wrwal  diT- 
ft-rent  ways.  It  is  1st,  the  6th  part  of  a  unit  repeated  a 
liracs;  or,  in  common  language,  a-tths  of  a  unit ;  '2nd,  the 
number  of  times,  or  parts  of  u  lime,  or  both,  which  a  con- 
tains b;  3rd,  the  proportion  which  a  is  of  6 ;  4th,  the  ex^ 
presiion  which  ought  to  be  written  for  a,  on  the  supposition 
of  that  vbioli  was  b  units  being  made  the  unit.  Thus  i 
expnaas  two-fllklis  of  aniiit,  the  nart  of  a  time  wMdi  i 
contains  5.  the  proportion  whieh  S  is  of  5,  and  the  expres- 
sion which  must  be  written  for  what  is  now  2,  when  that 
ivii;ch  is  now  5  is  made  the  unit.  All  these  meanings, 
freept  the  firet,  are  perfectly  intelligibie  when  we  write  a 
fradioD  in  vbkli  Ibo  t«nm  aie  botb IkaetionaL  Tbas 


1 


f  .&c. 


Jl  J. 

3?  1! 

m\  be  thus  explained.  We  can  readily  iraatjine  the  part 
of  a  time  which  1^  is  of  3^,  the  proportion  which  the  first 
IS  of  the  second,  and  the  expression  which  must  be  substi- 
tuted for  1^  when  a  larger  unit  is  used,  amounting  to  3|  of 
ibe  present  unit.  But  tnutigh  we  see  doixly  what  is  meant 
by  dividing  1  into  S  equal  parts  Kn4  into  4  equal  parts, 
vhat  idea  an  ire  to  attaeh  to  the  division  of  1  into  St  oqoal 
;  arts? 

flu-  gcnerulitv  of  mathcmaticnl  conceptions  is  frequently 
itesiroyed  b^  the  peculur  idiom  uf  vi  language.  The  acienoe 
of  artthmeuc  requires  the  abolition  of  all  those  distinctions 
»bicn  depend  on  singular  and  plural,  noun  and  pronoun, 
Thws,  whiD  tw  ■psi* 


^  "  No.  «45. 


spook  of  tlM  answer  to  a  proUom 


being  a  number  of  feet  (unknown),  it  is  better  to  allow  tbe 
word  to  imply  ii  part  of  a  foot,  a  foot  itself,  or  a  number  of 
feet  together  with  a  part  of  a  foot,  thari  !  i  ri  pest  all  those 
p«^ible  caa^  every  time  a  number  is  to  be  mentioned. 
Again,  when  ono  particular  phrase  seems  absurd,  but 
another  whieh  is  synonymous  appeals  dear,  w  must 
either  rcgoct  the  formsr  altogotbor.  «r  attrilialo  to  it 
the  meaning  of  the  lattv.  and  the  aeeond  eourse  is 

Senerally  the  more  eonrenient  We  now  observe  that 
le  direction  to  '  divide  one  into  10  eaual  parts'  m  ;he 
same  as  '  find  a  part  such,  ibat  ten  of  tliem  shall  make  a 
unit.'  Now  there  is  no  absurdity  in  requiring  to  '  End  a 
part  such  that  of  them  bliall  make  a  unit,'  though  it  is 
inconsistent  with  our  idiom  to  speak  of  'dividing  1  ir.to  .If 
equal  pacts.'  The  meaning  of  the  phiMO  vlueh  ja  iutalli* 
gible  shonM  then  be  extended  to  t)nt  wHeh  is  nt^  or  *to 
divide  1  into  3!  equal  purt-;'  should  mean  that  the  part  is  to 
be  found  which  repcatcii  3  times  and  I  of  a  tiuie  sLali  give 
the  unit.  And  this  must  be  extended  even  to  the  case  in 
which  the  number  or  fraction  thus  obtained  is  greater  than 
a  unit  Thus  in  tho  Jburth  of  the  preceding  fractions  such 
a  number  or  fraction  must  bo  found,  that  |Uk  of  it  shall  be 
a  unit;  tfaitis, 

■J  stands  for  the  number  7 ; 

and  this  must  be  repeated  31  times.  Tlie  preceding  con- 
siderations show  that  frnt'tion'^  '  in  ifactionai  denominators 
may  be  explained  (without  reference  to  any  rule  of  reduc- 
tion) by  an  extension  of  the  definition  which  applies  lo 
inlager  denominators.  The  use  of  such  sn  extension  ia  as 
fidlows;— at  present,  algebrsieal  students  leain  nenlts 

which  nrr  pnrfectly  intellif^ible  %virh  rcr'-anl  t  >  whole  num- 
berii,  or  u>  iVactions  with  iutcj^tir  leruis,  but  of  which  they 
do  not  see  the  meaning  when  fracti ml  or  )ii;xed  terms  are 
employed.  In  the  latter  cade  they  trust  to  what  they  see 
in  the  former  that  their  results  will  remain  true ;  but  ihej 
can  have  no  distinct  perception  on  this  point  until  thox 

a 

have  learnt  to  iadudo  every  poMiUo  fKm  of  j  under  ono 

definition. 

The  fbndaroental  property  of  fractions  on  which  all 
others  depend,  is  thi»--that  no  ftaetaon  is  ehsnged  in  value 
by  multiplying  or  di%iding  both  Us  tamo  by  tho  same  num* 
her  or  iMetion»  thoti^- 

o  ma 
b'mb 

whatever  may  be  tho  values  of  a,  6,  and  m.  This  n-sull 
should  be  studied  in  all  the  variety  of  its  cases,  dom  such 
as 

33X10  .  aiiUXU 

5  =  5ino  ¥  =  virri 

There  is  another  theorem  which  is  much  neglected  in 
elementary  works,  but  which  is  of  considerable  importanee, 
naaoljr*  that  if  the  numerators  of  two  fhtctions  be  added 
for  a  iiniiMmlar,and  their  dyonnnatof  bt  •  denominaiort 
the  nsndling  ftaetion  most  lie  between  An  l«o  fkmn  which 
it  WM  derived.  Thus  of  the  three  fraetiolMi 
2       6.  i+  6  » 

7  ■  u  •       FTTi  *  ir 

the  third  is  greater  than  tlic  first,  but  less  than  the  st^cond. 

In  pr«u:tice  it  is  convenient  to  employ  fractions  having 
either  the  same  denoniinnturs,  or  which  may  easily  be  in- 
duced tu  others  of  equal  value  having  the  aamo  denoaunai- 
tors.  The  numbers  10,  100.  1000,  Iko.,  suggest  them-' 
selves  for  this  purpose:  indeed  it  nsnr  immediately  be 
seen  that  the  oroinary  system  of  dodmal  numeration  may 
be  extended  so  as  to  allow  of  a  representation  of  such  frac- 
tions. If  wc  consider  the  numbjT  11111,  we  see  that  for 
every  step  wliich  we  make  to  the  right,  we  find  a  unit  which 
is  only  the  tenth  part  of  the  preceding  unit.  Place  a  point 
after  the  unit's  place  (to  mark  its  position),  and  let  the 
saflM  method  of  valiwtion  be  carried  fiirtboT.  Then  ia 
11111-ltll,  Hn  first  I  after  the  point  gbould  stand  fix-  one- 
tenth  of  the  precedins^,  or  one-tenth  of  a  unit ;  the  second 
for  oue-t«z»lh  of  u  tenth,  or  one-hundredth,  and  so  on.  The 
fundamental  theorem  of  decimal  tractions,  in  tiiis  view  of 
the  subject,  is  that  which  shows,  far  example,  that  12*2345 
<dedneil  to  mean  l  ten,  t  units,  2  tenths,  S  httiidredrhs.  4 
tlMNisandths,  and  6  tea-thou»andihs}  is  (he  same  as  12*345 
ton  thoimtndths:  ortbat  all  the  number,  indi  as  it ' 
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he  if  the  unils*  rolnmn  were  on  the  ri|^ht,  may  be  taken  as 
a  numerator,  uai.  the  donomiuation  of  lha  right  band  figure 
M  ft  dagMninBtar.  Tlii»— 

3 


4  8 

••  +  *  +  lo"*"  100  "*"lOOO 


or 


gOOOO      SOOO      400       8»  3 
lOOQ  lo50'*'l4H»O'''lMf'*'lOO9 

65483 


1000 


No  ftaetion  csi)  bu  reduced  tu  an  equivalent  decima] 
fraction,  if  its  denominator  contain  any  prime  factor  except 
9  or  3  (the  divisor*  of  teo).  But  this  is  of  no  con&cqueoce 
IB  inraelioe,  siooe  it  may  easily  bo  shown  that  for  any  flrao- 
tion  ean  be  found  a  deoimal  ft-aetion  which  shall  bo  as  near 

to  it  as  we  please.    For  iastauc«,  t>uppoBO  it  required  to 

3 

flndadecimjdfjtaotioairtiudi  glnUmtda^  by  so 

Bni>hMllMlittEdMdllwiu>adthf«it«faHKit  TliM'- 

300000 

3^       300000  41       _  7317A 


4100000 


100000 


«ff  7317  k«idi«i  Oqamidlbs  9i  ft  wiil4ilbw  &o»;jf  by 

g 

only  —  of  the  hundred  thousandth  of 'a  unit,  or  by  lets  than 

the  hundred  thousandth  part.  It  fa  from  such  a  transfbr- 
rr      II  rbat  the  comniun  rule  is  derived. 

It  IS  common  to  say  that  a  result  is  true  to  a  certain 
number  of  placets  of  decimals  when  any  alteration  of  any 

Slace  woula  make  it  further  from  the  truth.  Thus,  the 
iamoMr  «f  ft  cMe  Wing  oniif*  11m  dteumferenee  liea 
b«t«e«i  8*1419  «n4  8'I418,  bat  nouv  to  tha  lattw; 
whence  th«  same  eireumlbwDCe.  true  to  fbur  ploeei  of  deei> 
nials,  is  3-1416.  Similarly  C2'I329n,  taken  true  to  two 
plat  es.  IS  62M3;  to  three,  ci' 1 33  :  to  luur.  62- i 330.  Again, 
•ft'.'j,  taken  true  to  two  places,  uii  l.t  t  c  cliLt  Ci,  ar  '63; 
but  the  latter  is  generally  taken.  When  a  (Itcitual  fraction 
cannot  be  found  exactly  equal  to  a  given  common  fraction, 
the  division  by  wlueh  the  numerator  it  found,  leads  to  wl)Rt 
is  called  a  CtftCVUiTnro  DictMAi.. 

For  subjects  closely  connected  with  the  theory  of  finwtiolMli 
see  Ratio;  PnorORTioM  ;  Incommensurable. 

FRACTIONS,  CONTINUED.  A  continued  fraction  is 
one  which  hu  a  finction  in  its  deDominator,  winch  again 
hisaftaclioBiiiilidMianibftlar,ftiidaooB!  wdias 

1 


4  + 


7  +  8 


-I 


A  more  convenient  wa?  of  wxitins  such  fractions  is  4a- 
«imbls  i  in  tba  pKMiit  ainoleiio  tliftU  tdoj^t  4iMfl>llowBBK: 

1  3  6  8 
%+  7+l+» 


0  » 


7+7  "'f***" 
/ 

The  use  of  continued  fractions  is  as  fidlovs:— 4ij«0B- 
Tertin)i[  a  common  fraction,  with  a  large  numerator  and 
denominator,  into  a  continued  fraction,  we  are  able  to  find 
a  suecession  of  more  simple  fractions,  which  are  alternately' 
gnatar  ftnA  Im*  thsn  the  giraa  fraotioD,  and  appraub  to  u 

with  great  rapidity.  Let  ?  be  tlw  ginn  ftastiflii,  •  baiog 

lets  than  A;  proceed  as  in  the  rule  for  finding  the  greatest 
eomnioD  neasure  of  a  and  b,  and  let  q,  r,  t,  t,  itOn  be  the 
quotients  obtained  in  tha  pmeess ;  then 


9+  »_ 


J   1 

«  +  r  + 


1 


«  + 


Ite. 
<  + 


For 


lotHiftMira  be 


5119)28319(5 
B«pp.  8794)5119(1 

9398)  9784  ( 


,1 


5119 

28319 

fl(c.,  as  in  the  method 
of  Hri'liii;^  th«  grealect 
com^n  atoftsure. 


r  + 


4r  }i  1*  ^  ^  1|  1.  %  h  8.  h  S; 

which  are  to  be  used  as  foUows  in  fjrmt.i;;  the  succeasjoft 

of  approximate  fractions.   The  fir-it  and  second  are  alwayt 

1  I 

1st  3  : —  in  this 

ilist  quotient 

J       8nd  quotient 


I 


Ist  qu.  X  2nd  qu.  +  1  5x1  +  1 


OT' 


1 


To  form  the  succeeding  numerators  and  denonnnaiofi 
there  is  one  unifortn  rule  for  both,  us  ii  Hows: — muluiK 
the  last  found  term  by  the  fint  quotient  remaining  tu  Lo 
used,  and  add  the  l&!>t  but  one;  as  in  the  foUowing  pruct'^. 
vImoi  *  dMMleft  that  tbe  ioootoing  qiwtiMt  is  luuiy,  9^ 


lit 

1 

8 

2nd 

1 

• 

3rd* 

2 

11 

^ew  quotient 

7 

14 

7 
77 

1 

8 

4th 

11 

88 

ifm  fMirffmf 

a 

a 

f 

II 

8tb 

260  • 

IS 

83 

6tl» 

"if* 

"IS* 

47 

260 

7tb 

109 

603 

2 

2 

818 

1306 

81 

343 

8th 

S8»*  . 

1549  • 

109 

6U3 

9tb 

389 

2lii 

3 

S 

1187 

8488 

28Q 

1*48 

1447  • 

8005  • 

388 

2152 

nth 

1838 

10157 

2 

3672 

20314 

1447 

8008 

ink 

6119 

Sisis 

1449  list 


The  sTicccssion  of  Traciims  conlimially  a| 
the  given  fraction,  and  ending  in  it,  is  t^n 

1    1    «_   15    47  M 
«'  «  '  n  '88'  m*  848 '  4M 

1447     18.36      51  !9 
8005*  10157  '  ^319' 

these  approadi  nearer  and  nearer  to  t&a  last,  than  «  h 
they  arc  alternately  ^Te'ter  and  less;  the  first  greaw  r.  o* 
second  less,  the  third  greater,  and  so  on:  but  lir«  ae<»od  ^ 
not  so  much  too  sm^U  as  the  first  is  too  great,  nor  the  ihmi 
so  much  too  c;rcat  as  the  second  is  too  small,  &c.  Tfai 
error  committed  by  assuinins  any  one  of  the  approxiBaie 
ftactiMis  instead  of  ikn  Snaf  zasult,  is  less  than  &  tnci^ai 
bavbig  niilty  Ar  its  nnnMimtor*  and  the  pr^uci  of 
denominator  in  questioa  and  d»  nsKt 
denominator.  Thus — 

^  naotinoiiglqr  or  55 

I  _l   \_ 

? 6Xll'*'68 
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if  iTxli 


83 


1 


rr-  or 


1 

1 


8»  X  860  3158 

It  it  be  desired  to  verify  one  of  the  fruptions  without 
proeecdtng  to  the  end  of  the  process,  obw-ne  that  the 
miniantor  of  (be  difftraom  of  any  two  tuccMdiog  firaotioiu 
itiiiiltjr.  Thui — 

1  X    6        exce<:x]s        1  x    5  by  1 

1  X  11  falls  short  of   2  x    6  by  1 

S  X  83       exceeds      15  X  11  by  1 

15  X  2fi0  fulls  short  of  83  x  47  by  1  &c. 

No  fraction,  liaving  ii  less  (kiioiiiiiiator  tlian  one  of  the 
•pproxitnalc-  fractions,  can  r^jnu'  near  to  the  orurinal 
ftaction  as  the  one  which  is  obtained  by  the  procesa.  Ilins. 
M  ii  Bcanr  to  4M  ^''^  possible  fracticm  which  has 
•a  toUMM  awMnlar,  aad  itt  inlagnr 
titan  Mi. 

FRACTIONS,  VANISHING.  All  term  is  applied  to 
fractions  in  cases  where  a  suppoilliOII  it  made  which  da- 
stro}'s  bolli  naoMRtor  and  dwawninatof  at  Iha  mi 
Tbua— 


•TO  flraettoat  wUshaU 


Una  ftm^. 


1> 


that  is,  though  for  any  other  taflMof  x  they  represent  opc- 
ratioo*  of  ordinary  arithmetie^  y«t  in  the  particular  suppo- 
sition that » ii  untty,  they  all  end  in  a  direction  to  find  out 
hov  amy  Ham  nothing  it  eontained  in  noM^.  The 
first  answer  to  this  seems  to  be  that  ttie  fifartlon  mav,  in 
such  a  raso,  h:ivr  any  value  we  choose  to  a^-iign,  for  nothing 
taken  once,  or  twi<-o,  or  thrice,  &c.,  is  still  nothing; :  that  is 
to  say,  according  ti>  the  rules  of  roininoii  algebra,  since 
0  a  0  X  a,  whatever  a  may  be,  it  follows  that  0  divided  by 
0  may  be  a.  But  this  is  carrying  operations  which  are 
defined  with  resard  to  magnitudes  Airther  than  it  oontem* 
plated  in  dietr  definition,  and  applying  them  fo  a  aymbol 
which  simply  represents  the  absence  of  all  magnitude. 
Such  a  process  may  then  be  rejected  without  scruple. 

But  this  qucstiiin  remains:  gninling  that  the  preceding 
reasoning  does  not  entitle  us  to  give  the  preceding  fractions 
any  value  we  please,  can  they  be  said  to  nave  a  value  at  all 
WMQ  «  ■  1  ?  To  settle  thii  point  in  part,  we  must  ask  not 
what  ^  pneading  ftaetieot  are  i/bm  x  b  unity,  but  what 
becomes  of  their  value  when  x  is  made  to  approach  nearer 
and  nearer  to  unity.  To  take  the  first  as  an  instance,  we 
find  that 

X*  —  \  ^ 

r  «  « 1  ft*  all  Mftm  of  » 

Consequently— I.  Whenever  .r  is  peater  than  1,  the 
firaetion  is  greater  than  8.  II.  As  »  appfoaehee  to  1,  the 
fraction  approaehea  to  f .  III.  Th^  ftaenon  may  be  made 

as  near  to  2  as  we  please  by  making  x  sufficiently  near  to 
unity.  Hence  it  follows  that  if  when  T  =  1,  the  fraction 
have  a  value  at  all,  tliat  value  must  be  2.  Similarly  it  may 
be  proved  of  the  second  and  third  fractions  that  if  they 
havg  valttiB  When  «  a  I,  thaw  nines  mot  he  1  aad 

a  log  a 
It  log  b  ' 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  to  wmi  iher  vanishing  frac- 
tions have  values  or  not,  as  if  such  a  question  could  b«  one 
of  deduction  from  the  ordinary  laaaeningi  with  legard  to 
magnitude.  The  truth  is.  (bat  any  one  may  either  aaeert 
that  soeh  ftaetioos  have  vahiee,  or  may  altogether  fafbit  to 
consider  them,  according  to  his  ideas  of  convenience  or 
propriety.   Nobody  doubu  that  if  the  answer  to  a  problem 


*tf*lhavBlaaar^^  whanse  -  1,* 


one  of  two  OHirsee  nnst  be  takev;  either  the  value  of 

y  must  be  declared  to  be  unity,  or  the  evanescent  form 
of  the  fraction  must  be  reoogniaed  as  arising  from  a  mis- 
ootiception  of  the  problem,  by  which  factors  of  the  form 
X  —  1  (where  X  ~  1)  have  been  used  under  the  idea  that 
tber  were  of  tho  form  x  —  \  (where  x  is  not  =  1) :  the  pro- 
elem  moat  then  be  leeonsideied,  aad  the  (to  ealled)  mis- 
taha  aometad.  Butthaconaetian  wiU  alwagfalaadtotha 


result  y  ™  \,  and  those  who  employ  the  second  method  in 
preferenee  to  the  first  will  not  deny  that  they  knew  is 
mueh  whitt  they  flnt  Mir  thni^  (ia  eaUad) 


reanlt 

It  Is  not  Wordi  while  to  discuss  the  partieolor  arguments 
used  with  respect  to  the  isolated  question  of  vanishing 
fractions,  since  the  dififieulty  raised  with  regard  to  them 
belongs  to  a  class  of  questions  so  extensive  that  they  might 
form  the  subject  of  a  separate  science.  Under  the  heads, 
NoTHiwo — limmtT— LiniTt,  TRioar  or— Jm.,  will  ha 
found  those  eotisidentions  whidi  apply  to  all  the  casta. 

The  method  of  findint  tlw  valne  (or  correction,  if  the 
reader  please)  of  a  vanishing  firaetion  whose  numerator 
anrl  (lennminntor  disappear  when  .r  ~  a,  is  to  make  a  new 
fraction  with  the  differential  coetiicients  of  that  numerator 
and  denominator,  and  then  to  substitute  a  for  x.  If  the 
result  be  still  a  vanishing  fraction,  repeat  the  Pfooias  with 
new  differentiations,  and  so  on.  Thns  to  ftod  ua  Vlihtf  if 
the  third  firaetion  above  mentioned— 


difi*.  CO.  of  a'  -  a 
diff.  CO.  of  &•  -  b 


IS 


IS 


a*  lo^  a 
*•  log  6 

i'  log  a  .  a  log  g 

;n^,vhen«-l,isyjjp. 

FRACTURE.   Injuries  compBeatad  with  ^ 

of  a  bone  are  called  fractures. 

The  com]>ruatLve  importance  of  such  accidents  depends 
in  the  first  place  upon  that  of  the  bone  which  is  broken. 
Tlie  most  dangerous  fractures  in  this  point  of  view  aia 
those  of  the  vertebra  and  skull,  which  indoee  organs 
immediately  essential  to  liftb  and  extremely  susceptibre  of 
injury.  The  processes,  or  projecting  parts,  of  the  vettobrto 
are  sometimes  broken  without  very  serious  consequences ; 
but  if  any  of  the  rings  of  bone  which  encompass  the  spinal 
chord  be  thus  injured,  death  almost  certainly  ensues,  and 
the  dan§;er  is  imminent  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  the 
injured  vertebra  to  the  head.  If  the  fimotuie  take  place 
alxtvc  the  fourth  vertebra  of  the  neck,  reckoning  down- 
wards, death  is  geperally  intianlaftaoua  ftom  panitftis  of 
the  iierves  of  respiration,   naetnre  of  the  btut*  or  floor 

of  the  skull  is  often  instantly  fatal,  for  analogous  reasons. 
The  stfimum,  or  bre  I'^t-bone,  and  ribs,  cover  parts  not 
so  imuiefliitely  ess^  utial  to  life,  and,  for  many  reasons, 
not  so  liable  to  suffer  from  violence  done  to  their  ex- 
ternal defences  as  those  to  which  wa  have  already  ad- 
verted. Fiacturs  of  the  stemom  can  sesioehr  happitt 
without  the  direet  application  of  eonsidnable  force;  and 
for  that  reason  is  botn  serious  and  rare.  The  ribs,  on 
the  contrary,  are  more  eu-sily  and  frequently  broken  than 
any  other  bonis  ;  and  generally  speaking  the  conseuuences 
are  not  at  all  serious,  if  proper  measures  be  adopted.  The 
fiticture  unites  readily ;  and  the  chief  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended is  inflammation  of  the  serous  membrane  coOed  the 
pleun,  wMeh  lines  the  eavity  of  the  cheat,  or  of  the  lung. 
[Plbumsy;  pNBtTWONiA.]  This  danger  is  of  course  in- 
creased if  the  lung  be  wounded  by  the  splintered  ends  of 
the  bone,  which  is  sumetimes  the  case,  especially  when  tho 
fracture  is  the  result  of  direct  force.  Tlie  bones  of  the 
pelvis  are  seldom  broken,  for  the  same  reason  that  deter- 
mines the  rue  occurrence  of  fracture  of  the  sternum; 
hnt  the  accident  is  generally  serious,  and  not  unfrequenfly 
(ktaC  thm  injury  to  the  bladder  and  other  important  otgans 
included  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  or  connected  with  the  oonea 
which  circumscribe  it.  Fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  face, 
though  distressmg  and  painful  at  the  tune,  generally  do 
well ;  and  are  of  consequence  chia^y  en  aaaoont  of  the  dis- 
figurement they  sometimes  occasion. 

The  limbs  are  so  essential  to  the  purposes  of  life,  and 
their  usefulness  depends  so  much  upon  the  nieaervation  of 
the  shape  of  their  nnmeroos  hones,  upon  the  tntegritv  of 
their  joints,  and  upon  the  free  and  separate  mobility  of  tneir 
muscles  anil  tendons,  that  anything  calculated  to  injure 
them  jicrmanei.dy  \n  these  particulars  is  a  matter  of  serious 
impwtance.  Hence  tho  great  interest  that  has  always  been 
attached  to  fractures  occurring  about  these  parts;  none  of 
which  can  be  considered  as  slwht  aecident%  for  in  various 
decrees  they  all  threaten  the  rature  usefulness  of  the  limb. 

We  feel  that  tlie  subji^t  of  fracture,  particularly  of  the 
limbs,  IS  one  that  hardly  aduiit.s  of  compression  within 
moderate  limits;  and  are  aware  that  m  attempting  to  com- 
press it  we  mustiacriiice  order,  if  not  perspicuity,  to  brevity. 
Ourpchwipalabjaethowavarwill  be  to  give  n  clec^^xplan»> 
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twn  of  certain  teehnioal  tMoWi  bf  whiah  imporUnt  varieties 
of  these  injuries  are  diatii^giliahed ;  and  whwh,  though  fre- 
quently made  use  of  in  conTersation  and  in  the  eoune  of 

judi  cal  prof  r«lin  :s,  are  often  misapplied  or  imperfectly  un- 
derstood: with  this  we  shall  intwweave  as  much  general 
information  as  possible,  subjoining  what  may  boBMSOUary 
to  complste  an  outline  of  the  whole  sulyoct 

It  oan  bwdly  be  necessary  to  explain  vhat  is  meant  by 
trtumtne  and  nbliqme  fraeture :  we  may  observe,  twwever, 
that  the  distinction  i»  practically  of  great  oonset^uence.  In 
the  first,  or  tru  nw^rst  variety,  the  bluntness  of  the  ends  of 
the  broken  bone  in  some  measure  preserves  the  imitiguous 
»oft  parts  from  laceration  at  the  time  of  the  accident ;  it  also 
opposes  a  considerable  obstacle  to  the  displacement  which 
•mes  afterwards  firom  muscuUr  contraction ;  but  it  chielly 
Oonduces  both  to  tha  dimiaution  of  present  suffehug  anil 
10  the  prosperoofl  avent  of  the  case,  by  facilitating  the  $-pcedy 
and  perfect  rcsloralion  of  the  <1;-;i1li(  cd  bone  to  its  proper 
lituation,  and  its  steady  retenl.uii,  w  iieii  restored,  by  ine- 
ehsnical  means. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  motit  of  the  bon^  liable  to  fracture 
aro  cjrUndricai.  or  present  dattened  surfaces  meeting  in  as 
nainr  aidid  allgllai^  if  they  be  broken  obliqualjrt  tba  ends  of 
the  bono  wiK  oo  sharp-edged  or  pointoa;  banoe  they  are 
generally  separate')  fr  uiu  each  other  to  a  miir}i  LTeater  ex- 
lent  than  is  usual  in  tran&vcrse  fracture,  and  there  is  not 
only  much  more  suffering  ftom  the  laceration  of  sensitive 
parts  and  from  portions  of  them  being  included  and  pressed 
Mtween  the  broken  surfeces,  but  great  difficulty  is  often 
axperienccd  ia  diaantangliiig  the  anda  of  tha  boiM»  and 
bnnging  them  into  clow  apwtaition;  and  atill  mora  in  re- 
taining them,  from  tb' ir  tendency  to  slip  past  each  other 
dviriag  the  spasmodic  aud  powerful  contractions  of  the 
wounded  and  irritated  muscles.  The  result  of  such  fractures 

:a  often  untatiafactory.  in  ^ito  of  the  utmost  care  and  skill ; 
and  aama  diainrtiott  and  abocMniqg  of  (be  limb  ii  in«vitable 


Cmmimatd  lliaeter«,F-Wfaon  a  bona  ii  eraahad,  or  fis- 
sured in  more  than  ono  direction,  so  that  portions  of  it  are 
detached  from  the  rest,  the  fracture  is  said  to  be  commi- 
nuted. From  the  facility  ^enwuUy  experienced  i  n  ri  |  l  i  ing 
the  bone,  or  at  least  m  straifihtenmg  and  supporltni^  the  limb 
in  tliaw  cases,  they  often  end  better  than  apparently  lean 
aarioua  obllquo  fnetniaa.  Parhapa  one  reason  may  be  that 
the  ditact  applicatfam  of  tnaa^  by  which  they  are  generally 
produced,  has  some  effect  in  stunning  the  muscles  and 
deadening  the  injurious  influence  of  their  contraction.  If 
there  be  much  contusion  of  the  soft  parts,  considerable  in- 
Hammation  and  fever  may  supervene,  and  the  recovery  will 
be  tedious  in  proportion;  but  the  eventual  restoration  of ' 
tha  natuial  ahaya  and  length  of  the  limb  is  fluently  more 
eomplala  than  misht  ha  azpa«!tad. 

Jraeture  extending  into  a  joint — A  bone  mav  of  course 
be  broken  in  the  situation  of  a  joint ;  or,  if  tbe  fracture 
3ccur  at  some  distance,  a  fissure  may  extend  longitudinally 
into  one  of  these  cavities.  This  circumstance  is  a  very 
important  aggravation  of  the  injur}'.  The  synovial  mcm- 
hraoea  which  line  the  joints  are  peculiarly  impatient  of  irri- 
tation, and  when  they  become  inflamed,  tbe  constitntiontd 
diltuibanaa  is  often  consideraUa^  and  the  attendant,  or.  as 
it  it  called,  the  tympiomatie  ifever.  is  of  a  rery  acute  type. 
When  the  lar<:L'r  j  ml-,  such  as  the  knee,  are  concerned  in 
injuries  of  this  kuui,  Uic  old  sur^eons  fre<iuently  recom- 
mended amputation  of  the  limb.  Modern  experience  has 
shown  that  this  may  generally  bo  dispensed  with;  but  the 
greatest  skill  and  watchftiman  are  raqvired  and  oftan 
baffled  in  endeavouring  to  pcevent  tbo  oceorrenee  of  a  atilT 
joint  ianehylotit),  and  to  seep  the  limb  in  the  most  tueftal 
position,  if  It  should  occur;  a  position  which  is  not  always 
the  most  conducive  to  the  ease,  or  indec<l  to  the  recovery, 
of  tlii.'  pai.ciit.  ari'i  i lu'rut'uri'  not  always  eli^jible. 

^firaciure  cmjliraifii  with  dislocation. — If  a  bone  be  dis- 
loaMdasaell  Lrukun.  itinqr  be  dil&cult  «r  invoaaible 
to  eany  into  aflbot  the  nwaanna  which  ara  naeaaaary  Ibr 
iba  Mtiafkciorir  treatment  of  dther  injonr,  and  tbe  reinit 
is  permanent  distortion  and  crippling  of  the  limb.  This  is 
of  course  an  extreme  caae,  aud  is  nut  likely  to  happen 
unless  the  fracture  take  place  very  near  the  dislocated 
joint,  so  that  a  firm  hold  cannot  be  taken  of  the  detached 
end  of  the  bone.  If  however  the  fissure  in  tbe  bone  daea 
net  extend  to  the  joint,  the  constitution  does  not,  npen  the 
irbolii»inlhrBeinaleiidlly  as  might  be  expected  in  eam^ 
off  Ae  do«ble  iiywy,  esaapt  in  pnrlienlar  eaai^ 


such  as  those  eomplioated  with  traumatia  daUrion,  on 
which,  aa  the  anUect  ia  enrioaa,  we  abnll  Imw  tike  eeeaAa 
to  say  a  ftw  WOMa. 

Traumatic  delirium  (rfaifta,  a  uy)und).  This  affection 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  fractures  with  dislocatiflo.  or  to 
injuries  of  which  fracture  forms  a  part.  It  appears  however 
to  be  more  frequently  a  cMiset^uens^  of  lujunes  of  this 
nature  than  of  othei^  and  particularly  of  fiwcture  of  thn 
fibula  immediaudy  ahofe  the  andai  which  ia  often  fiittawai 
by  disloeation  of  the  ftiot  [FinvLA.]  The  patient  farabiM 
in  liis  i(lL  i<?,  i.s  generally  very  talutive,  and  in  a  state  of 
^r«:i4i  aiariu  and  apprehension, expecting,  for  instance,  to  be 
led  to  (execution  for  .<tome  fancied  crime.  He  i*  commonly 
pale  and  cold,  free  from  fever,  and  quite  unoonscious  of 
pain.  If  not  prevented,  he  will  rise  from  his  bed  and  taeie 
about  the  room,  uaing  liia  almttetedlindi  witla  pariiBct  an* 
ooneetn.  Thunnatie  dalirram  baa  aone  pomta  of  idem* 

bianco  with  delirium  tremi  u^,  nnJ,  lite  it,  occurs  for  the 
most  part  in  over-Htimulaicd  and  exhausted  coustitutioiu. 
It  IS  !^umetimes  fatal,  but  may  genemilp  be  IwliafVed  bf 
large  quantiiies  of  wine  and  opium. 

Compound  fracture. — If  tbe  11^017  ef  vbidi  we  aia 
treating  be  oonflnad  to  Iba  bonae  and  the  partt  iauaa> 
diately  aronnd  then,  the  ftaetme  is  «idd  to  be  eimpU ;  bnt 
if  tbe  bone  be  protruded  throu?:!!  iti?  -V.ni.  nr  an  external 
wound  otbcrttisc  inllK-.ted  comiuunuaie  «uri  the  int«na. 
between  the  broken  surfaces,  the  fracture  is  said  to  • 
compound.  However  small  the  wound  in  the  skin  nu; 
be,— unless  it  can  be  brought  to  heal  by  tbe  first  intenlisn, 
which,  though  it  rarely  auooaeda*  should  be  alwip  at- 
tempted,—this  it  by  Ihr  the  most  aaikras  aggravation  «f  the 
injury,  whether  we  reganl  the  suffering  of  the  paliet.t,  the 
progress  of  the  case,  or  the  prospect  of  recovery.  .\  sitnpli' 
fracture,  however  extensive,  if  not  into  a  joint,  may  ^at- 
rally  be  expected  with  confidence  to  be  well  enciut;h 
permit  the  accustomed  use  of  the  limb  in  a  period,  ranga:; 
from  two  to  eight  weeks ;  the  pain  and  oonatitationai  de- 
rangement ieldom  lasting  beyond  a  few  days.  Bat  a  eon- 
pound  fracture  threatens  life,  and.  spnk  .nir  generall*.  ■ 
at  best  an  affair  of  many  months  of  suflenug  and  sirkti*** 
This  remarkable  ditVcrence  originates  in  the  w  ide  on*:,- 
tutional  iiympalhies  of  the  skin  as  an  organ  of  senMiiot 
and  sccretiun ;  in  the  importance  of  its  function  a*  a 
covering  for  the  anhiaoant  parte;  and  in  itaenat  pmncnoi 
to  become  inflamed  when  the  tubjeet  of  a  ponctoiai 
and  lacerated  wound.  It  further  results  from  the  tendern. 
of  the  inflammation  to  propagate  itself  from  the  1* 
the  skill  along  the  track  of  the  wound  to  the  pen  j^wi-:^ 
and  other  deep-ieated  parte;  it  commonly  spreads  ti7> 
extensively  in  the  oellttlar  tiiaue  between  the  musdo, 
under  the  aponeuratic  expanajena  which  inveat  end  aepatats 
tben,  and  within  the  synovial  sbeetha  of  their  teadnn. 
Some  degree  of  inflammation  among  thcs«  parts  uk^ 

tilace  in  simple  fracture*,  but  it  seldom  exceed*  mans^eald.- 
imits.  and  the  lower  degrees  of  it  may  perhaps  be  oonsiderT-: 
as  curative.    But  the  intlummation  which  follows  a  om- 
pound  fracture  puts  a  ston  to  all  the  natural  procesMS 
restoration,  and  renders  tna  artiflcial  IA  other  CMb 

usefully  employed  to  promote  then,  ineffbctual  or  iaiy- 

Sdicable.  It  ist  attended  with  incessant  and  exbausti.^- 
(fver,  at  first  ardent  and  afterwards  irritative  and  beri*^ 
[Fevilr],  and  occasions  deep-seated  ahscesaea,  ext«r.i-V( 
destruciion  of  the  i^ft  parts  {sloughing),  and  todiotis 
rations  of  dead  bone  (exfoliation).-  Such  arw  : 
disastrous  consequences  of  a  compound  ftactum^i 
which,  in  its  severer  forms,  presents  sudi  n  ae*i 
andasocoesaion  of  such  formidable  draina  upon  the  »t.- 
that,on  the  balance  of  evUs.  amputation  is  oAu  11  a  prdeu.  - 
alternative. 

Diogni>sis  of  fracture. — Much  need  not  be  said  of 
means  by  which  tlie  existence  of  a  supposed  fraetnrav 
be  ascertained.  Tbe  nature  of  the  aoeiduit  10  gswaji 
obvious  enough,  and  the  less  the  parte  niw  eit 
better:  but  where  there  is  any  douot,  it  may  be  r^nss^ 
by  attending  to  the  grating  sound,  or  the  sonsatiou  tt* 
municatcd  to  tl»e  touch  occasioned  by  slightlv  movm$  .f 
broken  ends  of  the  bone  against  each  other.  'I'lua  sjinps  a 
is  called  crrpitation. 

Treatment.— The  principles  of  treatment  are^  in  tlit  ifi 
place,  to  soothe  bjall  poMwle  and  prudent  tuenm  dbe  we 
euler  iivitatiatt  uid  apenn  which  are  the  immedLai*  .« 
inaet  uigjant  acMequeiieaa  ef  a  leenit  Ikaeture.  rhe  miA 
tile  be  plaead  hi  tbe  eeaiert  paitwib  vhleb,  if  tte  *^ 
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or  l«g  bo  broken,  it  eenerally  on  th«  same  tiio  or  on  th« 
back ;  th«  limb  it  to  oe  anpiK>rted  on  soft  pillann^  lb*  ooo- 
tigiioiikjoiats  tMing  lnlf-b«nt  ia  order  to  &nm  ta  much 
tt  Mimie  the  rataxfttkm  of  oaeh  daai  of  mmeles,  espe- 
cially the  flexors:  c;rntle  friction,  warm  fomentations,  or 
cold  evaporatinL:  lotion*  are  to  b«  usied  according  to  tbo 
eircunis!;iiuf,  of  thf  laae  and  the  feelings  of  the  patient. 

When  the  relaxing  rigidity  of  the  muaeles  will  permit, 
which  may  not  be  Ibr  some  hoars  or  days,  the  bone  is  to  be 
reatocedaiiMMljMpoMibletoiu  proper  litnatioii  bjrthe 
gentle  application  of  ferce  m  any  required  dinetioR.  Yio- 
Icnrt'  would  drfoat  its  own  ubicct  h\  reprnduciiii^  spasm. 
One  hand  u;  ah  iibAnUml  should  ^letiily  the  upp«r  poflion 
of  the  limb  while  the  lower  portion  is  drawn  down  and 
turned  tilt  the  nopcn:  lenijth  and  bearings  are  restor»i 
This  proceWt  Klidt  is  called  the  reduction  or  tettimg  of 
the  fractun^  MUMt  alwaj*  be  oomBlBiBd  on  Ui«  first 
attempt ;  aad  it  ii  MMnetuiM  advinlito,  and  indeed  only 

possible,  to  eflbct  it  by  degrees.  The  diiplncernent  may 
also  return;  and  in  oblique  fracture  this  wiil  certamly 
happen  unless  the  cum-  admits  of  a  very  fortunate  adjust- 
ment of  the  bandages.  The  process  we  have  deacribed 
nnit  tbein  of  eonne  be  repeated  as  often  as  circumstances 
iumy  nnder  it  necessary.  The  setting  of  a  broken  limb  is 
tm^St  people  generally  imagine,  a  piece  of  lefferdemain,  to 
be  cffeoteu  in  a  moment  by  some  wonderful  exiMtign  of 
dexterity,  and  then  to  be  announced  in  oracular  piirase  by 
the  suru'con  as  if  it  wwe  something:  t  o  Divitenous  for  a 
plain  man  to  understand.  It  is  a  perfectly  simple  and 
•tntlililimnid  measure;  Bud  little  more  than  vmmaa, 
■miB  lod  «  gmtl*  hand  ara  mcMMcy  for  its  fmpar  «i«an- 
tion  if  it  he  fioMible  to  eflbet  ft  at  an. 

When  the  limb  is  reduced,  it  is  to  be  placed  in  tplintt, 
which  are  thin  pieces  of  wood  or  other  material  of  the  re- 
quisite Hrmneas  and  It^ngtti,  and  suitably  sha|H  i  and  hol- 
lowed out  to  fit  evenly  without  making  undue  pressure 
upon  prominent  points,  such  as  the  ankle.  The  skin  is  to 
•e  protected  by  folds  of  liiMn  or  lUn  soft  pads  ■  little  wider 
than  the  splints,  whieh  are  also  meAil  to  prevent  them 
from  slipping.  When  everylliintj  h  properly  arran^d  as 
to  position,  the  splints  are  to  be  b<jund  upon  the  limb  with 
a  moderate  degree  of  pressure ;  and  it  is  right  to  remove 
and  re-adjust  them  occasionally,  in  order  to  dutoct  and 
reetiiy  any  deviatloK  tnm  the  correct  line  of  the  bone  that 
may  arise  or  baaoaw  Bp|MUMit  as  the  swelling  subsides. 

Wbers  Owra  ia  no  fnr  of  the  bone  being  displaced  by 
the  action  of  the  muscles  that  are  attached  to  it  or  bv  the 
re*tle*sness  of  the  patieut,  it  is  not  necessary  to  as  plv 
splints,  which  are  onlv  u-^i  tul  in  preventing  raott'in,  and 
otherwise  rather  retard  the  progress  of  the  casu  by  their 
pressure,  and  for  other  reasons. 

In  fracture  of  the  ribs  it  is  suffidisnt  to  apply  a  broad 
belt  or  bandage  to  prevent  than  ftom  diemate  depraarion 
and  elevation  in  the  act  of  breathing,  which  can  be  carried 
on  sufficientlv  well  by  the  diaphragm  alone  [Rkspira- 
TIOn]  :  and  all  such  mean-^  are  inapplicable  in  many  cases, 
such  as  fracture  of  the  vertebric  and  of  the  neck  of  the 
thigh-bone ;  where  all  that  can  be  done  of  a  maoliaiucal 
kind  is  to  place  and  keep  the  patient  in  a  propT  position. 
This  can  be  done  most  enetuafly  by  the  help  waMdstaaid 
invented  by  Mr.  Earle,  the  firame  of  which  is  jointed,  so 
that  the  back  may  be  raised  to  any  required  inclination, 
till-'  knees  being  also  raised,  and  the  fetl,  if  nf"ce^-ar^, 
buuad  to  a  cross-board.  The  mattress  is  provided  with 
movable  pieces,  whieh  preclude  the  necessity  of  change 
of  position  far  any  pnrpose.  The  paramount  importanoe 
of  eonstitotkmal  trsatmsnt  snd  a  strict  regulation  of  the 
diet  need  scarcely  be  adverted  to  in  this  as  in  all  cases  of 
injury,  in  which  a  primary  object  is  to  repress  or  prevent 
inJIsmmation. 

Union  of  fToctwrtd  Bone. — The  process  by  which  frac- 
tured bones  are  united  is  generally  uninterrupted  in  simple 
rasex,  if  the  constitution  be  good  and  the  accompanying 
contusion  not  very  considerable.   The  extravasated  blood 
Is  soon  absorfaed.  and  the  swelling  and  indsnunation  sub- 
side.   The  interior  lacerations  heal,  and  the  soft  parts 
round  the  ends  of  the  fracture  become  consolidated  with 
the  periosteum,  or  fibrous  investment  of  the  bone,  which 
svvells  and  unites  at  the  torn  edge.    In  this  consolidated 
mass,  which  forms  a  soft  case  for  the  hone  for  some  distance 
abova  and  below  the  fracture,  but  is  tkiekest  iust  at  that 
point,  particles  and  spicule  of  bone  are  gradually  deposited, 
till  St  length  it  becomes  rigid  and  Arm,  holding  toe  ends 


of  the  bone  in  oloee  oontact  and  pRrrsnting  them  ham 
8lip)»ng  awav  from  each  other,  lUw  ua  slider  of  a  parasol. 
At  length  tha  patient  iinds  tha  stnangth  of  his  limb  re* 
stored,  and  eonseioas  of  the  ehsngs,  ean  no  longer  be  per- 
suade lo  refrain  from  using  it  After  a  certain  period, 
which  has  been  differently  stated — perhaps  six  or  seven 
months  in  the  case  of  a  lart^o  bone — the  fractured  ends 
becune  firmly  adlierent  by  the  deposit  of  bony- matter  be- 
tween them ;  the  exterior  ease  becomes  absorbed,  and  Um 
cure  is  oomplete.  the  bone  being  rather  thicker  and  gene- 
rally somewhat  stronger  and  more  solid  in  the  situation  of 
the  (hu;ture  thati  beforB  the  accident.  T!i«  'a  I  oIl-  of  (l  is 
process  is  much  quicker  in  infants  and  children  liiiii)  in 
adults,  and  somewhat  more  slow  in  advanced  periods  of  lif« 
than  in  the  middle  age.  Taking  idl  ages,  it  raogeca  as  we 
have  said,  from  two  to  eight  or  ten  weeks — ipaa^ing.  af 
course,  of  the  paciod  at  whieh  tha  timh  baoNBas  iim 
enough  to  perform  its  ftinetiona. 

The  treatmiitt  ^md  progress  of  compound  fr  it  nre  depend 
upon  the  circunistances  of  each  case;  and  u  would  lead  us 
too  far  to  enter  upon  them.  The  principles  of  management, 
however,  are  the  same,  as  are  likewise,  ia  the  main,  the 
natural  prooessa  by  which  firm  union  is  established. 

Umuitad  firaetmv. — It  sometiflMS  happens  tlmt,  without 
any  asaignsble  cause,  the  processes  we  have  just  spoken  of 
do  II  t  f;n  fnnvard ;  and  the  fracture,  originally  jjerhaps  a 
very  simple  and  proniLsinR  one,  either  does  not  unite  at  all, 
or  unites  only  by  a  tough  and  flexible  substance  like  Jiga- 
ment  or  tendon ;  and  this  even  where  notiiing  faulty  can 
bo  Aaoofvared  in  the  oonstitvtion  of  tha  patisnt  or  in  tha 
ntaagamantof  the  suqiaan.  AttMupta  are  mad*  ta  aidte 
farftanan  and  promote  the  doposition  of  bony  matter  in 
this  new  substance  by  rubbing  the  ends  of  the  bone  toge- 
ther and  in  other  ways.  Such  attempts  not  unfrequently 
fiiil,  and  the  bone  remains  flexible  and  useless  for  life. 

Came*  <^ Fraciure, — We  have  said  nothing  of  the  variovs 
ways  in  which  fractures  may  accidentally  take  place,  becailaa 
aadt  rsadsr  can  imagine  tham  tat  hunsdH  Tlma  atOi 
howaver,  some  dvnimsthnesa  with  tefbrenee  to  this  subjeet 

which  it  i^  proptjf  to  mention.  In  the  first  place,  the  simple 
action  of  llie  muscles,  without  any  blow  or  external  pres- 
sure, is  sufficient  to  break  the  bones.  Such  is,  generuUy 
speaking,  the  c»se  in  transverse  fractures  of  the  patella  oV 
knee  pan,  and  occasionally  in  those  of  the  olecranon,  or 
point  of  tita  elbow.  Whan  tbsaa  ara  broken  olT  by  n  sudden 
jerk  of  dia  mnielas  attadiad  to  tbsm.  the  detaehed  portion 
of  bone  is  carried  up  to  some  distance,  and  can  rarely  be 
brought  into  sufficiently  close  apposition  to  unite  by  bony 
In  Ht !  I  r  Jlu  r  the  ligamentous  substance  we  have  mentioned 
III  speaking  of  ununited  fracture  is  formed  between  the 
broken  surmces;  and  if  proper  care  be  taken  not  to  permit 
it  to  be  atratelied  while  it  is  yet  soft  and  azlaasihlai  it  an- 
swers evsiy  purpose  in  these  eases  nearly  aa  well  as  bone. 
When  one  patella  has  been  broken  in  this  way,  the  other 
is  almost  sure  to  follow  soon  after,  having  a  double  duty  to 
perform  in  supporting  the  muscular  contraction  by  means 
of  which  the  thigh  is  brought  to  a  straight  Fme  with  the 
leg  in  the  erect  posture. 

Immrftet  Fraciure.— T\Mt9  are  soma  oooditions  wliioh 
mdi^  tna  lishility  to  the  oceutreaee  of  Ikaatnai.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  soft  and  cartilaginous  stale 
of  the  bones  in  young  infknts  before  the  earthy  matter 
has  completely  tU-jiusited.    At  this  jhtiufI  h  not 

uncommon  to  find  that  although  the  limb  is  tiexible  at  a 
certain  point,  no  crepitation  can  be  felt,  and  that  in  point 
of  fact  there  is  no  actual  separation  of  the  ends  of  the  bone. 
This  is  called  imperfect  fracture. 

The  opposite  Stale  of  brittleness  prevails  in  old  age ;  and 
owinj^  to  this  eireumstanoe,  a  very  slight  accident  will  often 
cau.<«  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  Kane,  iLa  soft 
parts  commonly  receiving  little  injury.  In  those  instances 
ligamentous  union  is  sometimes  all  that  can  be  effected, 
and  the  limb  remains  for  the  remainder  of  lifs  to  a  great 
d^ree  crippled. 

F\ragUita»  Oieium. — A  still  more  brittle  condition  of  the 
bones  is  sometimes  oo-existent  with  cancer  and  probably 
oth<  r  mr  rliid  states  of  the  constitution.  It  is  called /ra- 
gihuts  otntutn  (fragility  of  the  bones),  and  sometimes 
reaches  a  remarkable  pitch.  A  late  eminent  physician 
informea  the  writer  that  being  called  to  atteno  upon  a 
lady  in  her  pew  at  church,  he  found  she  had  broken  her 
thigh  in  rising  from  her  hassock;  and  in  attempting  to 
nise  her,  he  broke  both  her  arms.    There  is  generally 
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Ikfto  hjoty  of  th«  ioft  ptrrts  fn  tbM9  ftBetum^  tnd  thejr 

are  wid  to  unite  rmthci'  m<no  quickly  than  ntlicw. 

Some  persona  hiive  asserted  thut  tlie  hone*  are  moi^ 
brittle  in  winter  tlinti  in  sumvK  r,  Imt  t  d  hf-;  not  rcquii  !■ 
an  hrpothesis  so  improbable  «a  ihis  to  explain  the  pnn- 
Hlptd  net  OtI  Wltfcli  flw  proof  hM  been  rested^  nacDelv,  thr 
mori  ftMttjnl  wmimMe  of  frAetiirw  in  fkosty  weather. 

Pit  ACfrailB,  in  inhieTalogy,  means  the  iiregtilar  surfkco 
which  appeors  when  n  mineral  is  broken,  so  that  sarfuces  do 
rot  Mn>ititute  a  clearsig^.  The  kinds  of  fracture  are  deter- 
mined b}  f1i  1-ni  :  t  m  l  forms  of  the  surfkoe  prenentod  by 
the  mineral.  Werner  divides  the  varietioaof  fraoturo  into 
compact,  flbnoii  laAiated,  and  foliated.  Tlw«nqiact  may 
be  mliotflt^,  even,  totichoida].  nnsrea,  aittli)r»  «f  haeUr 
The  ftbitnia  inajr  bo  aonne  or  delicate,  atrdf  bt  or  oor*ed, 
parallel  or  diverging;  and  the  direr^'ino^  a^ain  is  either 
stellular,  scopiform,  or  promiscuous.  The  r&diatod  fracture 
is  broad  or  niirro\T,  strni^lit  nr  cuivci»  dlMl|{l0g  W  pro- 
miaeuoiM;  and  stfoaked  or  smooth. 


Otber  mtacrdMttts  A»  vol  employ  to 

live  terms  as  the  n">nve  ;  toun.  on  lookine  t 


tbrauffh  the  de- 
scription of  rain»  rals  b»  Mr.  Brooke,  we  i^nd  lit^  elee  but 
tliT'  I' lilo-.Tin'.^  varjL'lies  of  fracture: — roricfujuial,  fine  fl«>n- 
choidal;  earlby,  flno  earthy;  foliated;  granulmr ;  tadutinet; 
very  indistinct;  splintery,  omcm  anlinlngy,  «at  mmmL 
FRAOAHIA.  C-BnAtrmdunr.] 
FRAISB  i»  atNiw of  piKflidM  plaood  la  a  horijontri  er 
inrlified  position  on  the  exterior  of  a  rampart  of  earth,  in 
order  to  increase  the  difCeulty  of  passing  over  it  at  the  tine 
■  [   ;i  ts-^ault. 
FKAMLINOUAM.  [StnrroLK.j 
PRANCE,  the  most  westerly  of  the  kinffdoins  of  conti- 
iMBtal  Eniopn  trith  tiie  exception  «r  tlw  Spanidi  Pen  in- 
■nla.  Ite  tim  f(  ■wrf  oompoot.  end  reaembloa  an  irre- 
gnlar  polyf^on,  the  j^eneral  rontf  ir  rind  dimensions  o 
whirh,  wnh  tlie  latitude  and  loneitiiili    -f  t]j4? extreme nciinta, 
are  pivon  in  the  subjoined  li i;iL'r;i[ri     ]-':utii  tins  ,t  njmsars 
tiuit  It  ia  oompreheiided  between  4:^"  'id'  and  51*  5'  N,  kt 

fUL  no  if  9. 


S  P  A  I  K. 


If.  Cap*  Nutie  Dame,  on  ths  roait  neat  Ta 
a,  nuMiili  ofilte  e«&al«r  Ateoe*  HoctM. 

H,  the  ftmiii«  Kieeifc  ^piiB  msis  tfet  I 

raiMwii. 

L  A*  sHw  Awtin  mcsli  Iks  oasub 

I,  tMalkarfhs  a*«M  erinartk 


A.  the  friniUr  towanh  Htlipum  moeis  tha  oqaft, 

B.  Ih«  ttooMtt  towanis  Bavaria  mntt  tiM  BUw. 
Oj  Ite  asaiiiar  tomaia  MMnlaHA  Mala  tt« 

B^SMalharAsVar. 

•^  Thai 

and  8°  17'  £.  aad  4°  46'  W.long. ;  tliat  the  a^regate  length 
of  the  cimnMoribmg  lines  of  the  polygon  is  3157  miles,  of 
which  11 S8  miles  ar  i  rn«t  (92'j  miles  on  the  ocean  and  .!6y 
on  the  Medilerrancanj  and  'j6'J  miles  of  land  frontier.  If 
all  the  lesA  important  windin|{s  of  tiie  coastt  ur  of  the  frontier 
were  followed,  thciie  numbers  would  of  Ooiutm  be  matehaiiy 
increased.  The  longest  diagonal  is  flofliHWtih-otat  to  north- 
vest  (E  to  M  on  oar  diaffranOt  •bout 660  bOb^)  asd  the 
next  longest  ftom  nortb-oast  to  aontbrWOit  <B  to  Ih  shout 
•IS  miles. 

The  area  of  France  may  be  computed  at  26,766  square 


L,  Bwdu  R>z. 
^,  Modi  St.  Mifhci.ia  Qaimle^iy 

O.  Cap*  Ij<  Uufiw. 

P,  USAna^  at  iht  MMilk  <f  lie 
<kO*fsOitolli%li 


<kO*ra4 

the  map  nf  Praace  by  A.  H.  Brup.  lu  torn  •baeta,  Parla,  UIV. 

geographicsd  leagues  of  25  to  »  dci|foe  (aa2a4,7l  1  aqcin 

Knslisn  milesX  ^Deluding  the  iilano  «tf  Cone,  or  Cbr<«aL 

vOj  i  li,  though  by  it*  jijeot;raphiral  positi'tn  atid  jr.'uf 
pniitmal  ties  rather  pertaiain^;  to  Italy,  is  u^w  mci.rporair-- 
with  France,  and  forni-;  one  of  its  department> ;  or  ifi.i' 
square  geopaphical  Ic*ft|ios  (=2004>25  square  milcaj  <t 
elusive  of  that  ialand.  ilw  population,  bj  tlio  lait  eentu 
that  of  1836.  was  33,640,908  (1C4  to  a  aquare  mile),  inclu- 
sive of  Corsica,  or  33,333,0 1 9  ( 1 66  to  a  square  mile)  excl u-«^ • 
of  thai  island.  T)ie  number  nf  inhabitants  was  gr«aM 
than  at  the  census  last  preceding,  viz.  that  of  1&31-2.  ^ 
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979,974,  oeing  tm  increase  in  tlu3  populatioD  of  about  3  per 
oeut.  Puis,  t)|e  capital,  i«  in  48''  51'  N.  lat  and  S'*  20'^E. 
long,  (foxa  GnoQwicl) ;  it*  population  in  1836  was  909,126. 
It  is  t)M  fooond  Buropaan  city  in  respect  of  population,  being 
inferior  only  to  Lnndun.  Tlie  population  of  the  metropulitan 
department  of  Scute,  whuh  cuinprchfiids  Paris  and  its  eu- 
TlZOns  for  SIX  or  eight  mtiu'b  all  roand,  was  1,106,891. 

Co€Ut,  Islands,  and  Frontier— l^wx.  part  of  tbe  coast 
vhich  facei  the  Qorih  north-west  (M  to  A  in  our  diaijram, 
481  milM)  lies  •long  Um  <dunpal  wfaicb  aenntea  England 
^m  the  eoatiiwnt,  to  vldeh  tlio  TMndi  pve  the  nemo  of 
La  Mancbe  (the  Sleeve).   This  coast  is  generally  irregular 
in  its  oulliiiu.  It  fornix  two  large  buys,  Miparated  from  each 
other  by  the  jKninsula  of  Cotcntin,  of  whu  h  CapeLa  Hoj;ue 
(O  in  diagram)  forms  the  north-west  extremity.   Of  these 
bavs,  that  which  is  the  most  easterly  is  divided  into  two 
mbordiotti  b»y«  Inr  tho  ntwdid  gmjonUott  of  tbo  coast 
■Iwat  Flennp  wid  St  Vilery.  One  of  fhaie  fiiboidinate 
boys  receives  the  Somme,  the  other  the  Seine,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  the  town  and  port  ol  Le  Havre  (P  in  dmirramj 
are  situated.    Tliii  part  uf  the  i:oa_-.t  i!>  inustly  low  and 
shelving,  lined  in  many  part^  with  band  hilU,  which  prevent 
the  tide  from  Wfr^uwiug  the  lands  which  U«  bWOw  the 
level  of  tbo  aaib  About  Cnpe  Grt«  Ne*  thm  w  cliffs, 
and  VMt  of  the  month  of  the  Seine  the  ihore  hi  skirted  by 
rocks.    The  peninsula  of  Cotentin  has,  besides  Cane  La 
Ilogue,  another  consideruLle  prouumtury  to  the  north-east 
— Cape  Barfleur.    The  cuaat  ul'  this  peninsula  is  cuuimonly 
sbelvinz,  interrupted,  however,  by  uruups  of  rocks.  Tbe 
bay  of  St.  Malo,  the  second  of  tho»a  formed  by  tbe  coast  of 
the  Manch^  i«  »  deep  bayt  ^  udee  of  whi«)i.  fiwiiif  m- 
^peotively  tbe  irait>hy'Ooiith  and  the  north,  Ibrm  an  aeote 
angle  with  each  other  in  the  nei^'hljnurhr  id  of  Mont  St. 
Michel,  in  Cancalc  Bay.    The  cuasU  of  Itie  bay  of  St.  M^lo 
arA  rocky  and  much  Lruken,  especially  to  the  west  of  Mont 
St.  Michel,  by  a  multitude  of  small  inlets  with  their  inter- 
vening promontories.  No  important  river  fulls  into  this  bey, 
but  XM9jrpf  thetaleUwatheBatnariaiof  small  alieanw. 
The  lenuhider  of  the  eoait  of  the  ooean  fboei  the  eoitlli- 
wtst  and  we^it,  and  cxt^uda  448  miles.  At  its  north-western 
extrernily  (L  to  M  in  diagram)  it  is  brokou  bv  a  deep  iiiL;t, 
the  subdivisions  of  which  form  the  water  of  BrLSt  and  the 
bey  of  Douarnaries.   The  coast  here  is  lofty  and  pmcipi- 
toue.   novthe  Beedu  Rai  (L)  thecoaatniw  Ibetng  tbe 
■outh-weat,  end  continues  for  some  time  to  piesent  tbe 
tamo  general  feature^  the  adjacent  part  of  the  Channel 
"oast — a  broken  outline,  frequent  inlets  with  iiiter\-ening 
promontories,  and  a  shelving  coast  interspersed  with  rocks. 
As  it  proceeds  to  the  south-east  of  the  moulii  of  the  Lmre 
(which  falls  into  the  ocean  mid-way  between  K  and  L),  it 
becomes  less  broken  in  its  oonflguration,  low,  and  lined 
with  aelt  mawhea.  Thia  oharaeter  it  retains  to  tbe  mouth 
of  the  GKnmde  (a  little  to  the  southward  of  the  pomt  K), 
firom  which  the  coast  follows  a  line  nearly  direct,  broken 
•nly  by  one  small  uilet,  the  bay  or  basin  of  Arcachon,  and 
is  skirted  by  sandy  downs  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  (at 
I X  near  which  the  coast  assumes  a  rocky  and  precipitous 
character.  This  coast  forms  one  side  of  that  bay  known 
Ikmiberly  to  oa  aa  tbe  bay  of  9ieceir»  hut  diaigiMled  by  the 
Preach  the  bar  <^  Gasoogne. 

The  coast  of'^  the  Mediterranean  forms  by  its  linuosities 
Lbe  two  i;reat  bays  of  Lions  and  Genoa,  which  are  separated 
(kom  each  other  by  the  projection  of  the  coast  about  Toulon 

in  diagram).  The  gulf  of  Lions  (vhich,  it  may  be  ub- 
■rved,  darivea  its  name  not  ftom  the  ai^ef  I«yon  or  Lyons, 
bDt  from  the  lion-like  violeoce  of  the  temneata  by  which  it 
ese  supposed  to  be  agitated — *  It  is  calleo  the  Lion's  Sea 
because  it  is  ever  rough,  tempestuous,  and  destructive'* — ) 
s  characterised  by  the  ^tangs  or  lagoons  by  which  its  coast 
s  skirted;  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Rhone.  Thi!>  part 
pf  tbe  coast  ia  oamaMnly  low.  bat  towards  tbe  foot  of  the 
Pwreneee  (H  ill  4iagia»)  tiid  aeav  Toulon  (F)  it  assumes 
\  bolder  eharaeter.  The  coast  of  the  bay  or  gulf  of  Genoa, 
if  which  only  a  part  baltmgs  to  France,  is  elevated  and 
iroken.  It  has  many  smaller  inlets,  as  the  harbour  of 
Toulon,  the  road  of  Hiires  and  that  of  Bormes,  and  the 
|«^jfii  of  Grimaud,  Fr^jus,  Napoule,  and  Juan. 

Aiong  the  eoaat  aie  several  islands.  In  tbe  Mancbe  or 
InglMi  Ghemial  ne  Gemeaey  or  Ouemsey,  Jersey,  Au- 
ifliney  or  Aldemay,  and  Gen  ev  fiaA,  vhtoh,  though 


belonging  to  France  by  geographical  position,  and  eon 
nected  with  it  by  the  language  and  origin  of  theii 

Kpulatiom  «M  ffolitiealb^  united  ie  the  Biitiah  lalaai  tad 
m  indeed  ma  aole  mm  of  the  onee  arttmifie  Nomea 

or  other  French  possessions  of  the  early  Bn^isb  kings ; 
the  Islands  of  Brehat,  los  Sept  lies  (the  Seven  Islands), 
and  the  Isle  of  Has,  are  of  minor  importanre.  At  tha 
vcsteni  extremity  of  Frnnce  are  the  Lies  of  Quessant  or 
Uahant,  and  alontf  the  remainder  of  the  coast  of  the  ooaan 
are  the  Islea  of  Gleoeii,  QmeiK*  BeUa-SK  I^oinBoutiaih  lie* 
Dieu,  lU,  OlerAn,  and  othara  of  haa  hnpovtanee.  ta  Ae 
Mediterranean  we  have  the  Island.s  of  IliSres  and  Corse,  or 
(iirsica.  All  ihest-are  noticed  either  under  their  respective 
articles,  o.  under  those  of  the  departments  to  which  they 
bebng:  Aijjkbnky,  Bas,  BKLLS-ibii,  CitAKBMTe  Infk* 
KisuBK,  Consica.  Cotes  av  NoiiiikFuptrmtQilBNiair* 
JBsaav,  MnnTiiaH,  Van,  VeNosa. 
Ihe  land  limtier  of  Franae  is,  for  the  moat  part,  formed 

by  great  natural  barriers.  On  the  southern  or  Spanish 
huntn  r  are  (ho  Pyrenees,  alonf;;  tho  crests  of  which  from 
the  Meditt.Traniiia  1o  the  ocean  (H  to  I  in  diagram)  the 
line  of  demarcation  runs.  On  tbe  south-east,  the  frontier 
towards  tbe  continental  dominions  <^  the  king  of  SanUnia 
(from  between  C  end  D  to  £  in  diagram)  ia  fiMpaed  by  ^ 
lofty  ridges  of  the  Alps ;  and  that  towards  the  Swfaa  Oon- 
federation  (from  C  towards  D)  by  the  lower,  but  still  oon- 
biderable  heightsuf  the  Jura.  On  the  east  tlie  broad  stream 
of  tho  Rhine  (B  to  C)  separates  France  from  tbe  domi- 
nions of  tbe  grand-duke  of  fiaden.  The  remaining  part  of 
the  frontier  (A  to  B)  is  purely  aoBvantiooal,  and  has  varied 
materially  in  the  laat  half  eantanr.  aa  the  ibitune  of  war 
has  enabled  the  Fkeaah  to  exIaM  oreUigad  tham  to  eon- 
tract  their  domioiuaa.  Tbaooat«iBiaaiis«talaBaiaB«nna. 

Prussia,  and  Belgium. 

Sur/oM,  geologicul  rhnracier,  hydroffraphy.  —  Tho 
loftiest  mountains  in  Franco  aro  those  on  tlw  Sardinian 
and  Spanish  frontiers,  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  Of  the  Alpa 
the  kihiest  Bummita  lie  beyond  the  boundaiy  of  Fraaoe» 
in  Savoy  or  Switaerland;  but  some  of  those  on  or  within 
the  line  of  the  frontier  are  of  f,'reat  elo\  alion  :  a.s  Monr  Olan, 
in  the  valley  of  (lOdemani  ou  tho  upper  waters  of  the  Drae, 
13,819  feet ;  Pelvoux  du  Vallouiae,  south  west  of  Briancon, 
13,442  ;  a  peak  west  of  the  village  of  Maurin  13,107  ;  Mont 
Trots  EUwDS  12,737,  and  others.  Of  the  Pyreaees  the 
highest  point,  Mont  Maladetta,  is  in  Spain,  but  other 
points  which  nearly  equal  it  are  in  France  or  on  tbe  fron- 
tier, as  Viguemale,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Cauterelz. 
11,001  feet;  Peak,  near  tho  Cascade  of  Gavamio,  10,744 
feet;  Montcalm  10,663;  PeakofEstats  10,611,  and  several 
othen  of  above  10,000  feet.  The  highest  summits  of  the 
Jura  bdong  to  Switzerland  ;  Le  Mont  d  Or,  near  Roche- 
jean  on  the  Doubs  in  Franoe,  has  a  height  of  4787  fcet,  and 
Le  Gros  Taureau,  near  Pontarlier,  4351.  [AtPs;  Pvax- 

NBKS.] 

Tbe  Civennes,  of  which  the  Montagnes  Noirea,  or 
Black  Mountains,  of  Languedoc  and  the  mountains  of 
Espinoiue  and  the  Garriguaa  are  subdivisions,  aro  sepa- 
reted  firom  tbe  Pyreneaa  bf  a  ^nOtf,  through  which  tbe 
great  canal  of  Languedoo  runs :  they  extend  in  a  north* 
eastern  direction,  and  after  sending  off  branches  to  join  the 
group  of  primitive  and  basaltic  mountains  of  Auver^ne,  turn 
to  the  northward  and  skirt  the  valley  of  tbe  Rbdne  and  th« 
Sai^ne :  in  this  part  of  their  course  they  are  known  (accord- 
ing to  the  districts  through  wbiob  they  pass)  as  the  heisbts 
ofVivamia.  Fona.  Lyonnoia,  Beaujoloia,  or  Charollois.  Mont 
Meaen,  the  highest  of  Ctvennes,  is  ilSO  feet  high,  and 
Mont  Oerbier  de  Jones,  at  the  source  of  the  Loire,  5185. 
The  mountains  of  Auvergne  rather  surpass  these  in  height. 
Le  Pic  de  Saney,  tbe  summit  of  Mont  d'Or,  is  6224  feet 
high,  Le  Puy  Ferrand  is  61 16  feet,  and  Le  Plomb  de  Cantal 
is  neariy  as  high.  There  are  several  other  '  Puys'  or  voice* 
nie attanaitaalfaiiuior  height. 

The  comparatively  humble  slopea  of  the  Gdia  d^  of 
Bourgoene  (Burgundy)  may  be  regarded  as  a  eontinuation 
of  the  Charollois  heights,  ^uid  serve  with  tbe  heights  of 
LangrcB  to  connect  tbe  CtVennes  with  the  Vosges,  whose 
branches  extend  to  the  south-east  so  as  to  unite  with  tha 
Jura,  and  whoae  wild  and  wooded  steeps  form  the  western 
boundary  of  lSb»  velley  of  Ow  Hhine.  The  principal  sum- 
mits  of  the  Vosees  are  Le  Ballon  de  Suits  or  Guebwiler, 
4i9i  feet  high.  La  Haut  d'Honneo,  4391  feet  high.  Lea 
Chaame*  48M  ftet,  end  Le  BeUen  d*AlaBcek  4li4  feet 
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the  heights  of  Langrcs  a  raiiffe  of  lands  extends 
in  a  north-west  <Hrection  to  the  coast  of  I-i  Mancho,  about 
Cape  Gri»-Nt'7.,  separating  the  streams  which  belong  to  the 
great  system  of  the  Rhine  from  those  which  belong  to  the 
river  systems  of  central  France.  A  branch  ttcm  these 
Mgfati  dividM  tha  tMbit  of  the  8«ine  and  the  Sorome. 
Vnm  the  Gbaralloit  beif^liti  a  nn«  of  hOls  of  grsdually 
diminishin^'  picvation  extends  to  the  Tiin^'1ih<iurlKMv'l  t]:e 
Loire,  separates  that  river  from  the  streams  which  tlow  mto 
tho  Seine,  and  connerrs  tlie  mountain  system  of  Central 
France  with  the  heights  of  Beauce,  whieharc  a  prolongation 
of  the  Men»  mountains  of  Rwtagne.  These  run  from  the 
lieadlands  noar  Biwt  in  WB.  otilvard  diraetioii.  A  laoga 
which  proceed!  in  a  noitb-iroat  iine^aa  ftvm  tlie  central 
group  of  the  Auvergnat  mountains  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
Loiru,  called  tho  heights  of  GStine,  separates  the  basin  of 
the  Loire  frt>m  thai  of  the  Garonne;  and  another  range, 
which  branches  off  from  the  P}Tences  near  the  Pic  du  Midi, 
»iul  runs  nortlk*1IWt  till  it  subsides  in  the  Ijate  (hattlit) 
•t  fiocdeans,  Mpmtoa  tho  baaina  of  tho  Omniiie  and  tho 
Adour. 

The  C^Ycnnes,  the  heights  of  Langrea,  and  the  range 
proceeding  from  the  iatter  to  the  coast  of  the  Channel,  w- 

Sarate  the  western  or  oceanic  slope  {.vfriant  Ocfanirpw  of 
(alte  Brun)  from  the  eaKtern  ;  the  latter  is  subdivided 
hy  tllO  heights  which  connect  those  of  Langres  with  the 
Yoogoa  ttA  by  thoao  bcanchea  of  tlie  Voigao  which  unite 
with  die  Jura,  into  the  north*OMlom  or  Rhonidt  ilope 
(vrmnt  Rhrvan).  and  the  south  eMlun  orModtlmiHMI 
slo|>o  iversaht  Mt-ftiterrmeen). 

Tlie  western  slope  includes  the  basins  of  tli  •  Adour.  the 
Garonne,  the  Charente,  the  L)ire,  the  Vilnine.  the  Orne, 
the  Seine,  tJic  S^imrae,  and  a  number  of  others  of  leas  inr 
ppfUoce.  The  basin  of  the  Adour  ia  bounded  bgr  tiie 
Pyrenees  and  the  range  whieh  extends  flmn  thoao  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Garonne  :  the  length  of  this  river  is  about  194 
miles.  Tiic  basin  of  the  Garonne  is  bounded  by  the  heights 
l  ist  mentioned,  by  the  Pyrenees,  the  Cevennes.  ilio  mr  i  n- 
tain  group  of  Auvergne,  the  heights  of  Gfitine,  and  a  small 
hmien  from  these  which  divides  the  basins  of  the  Garonne 
Bod  Chaiento.  Tho  nsnoral  oowao  of  the  Garonne  ia  to 
the  north-west;  thot  of  ita  nrindpol  tribniwioo  whieh  flow 
from  the  Cfvennes  and  the  Auvergnat  group  (as  thf 
Dordogne.  the  Lot,  and  the  Tarn)  ia  to  the  west;  that  of 
ihe  Pyri'iiriiti  i Dimiiincs,  which  are  smaller,  U>  U.u  north; 
the  iiordogno  is  the  last  tributary  of  importance  which  it 
Mceivns  in  its  course  to  the  oooon ;  and  their  joint  ttttHMlf 
h  flailed  the  Grininde^  a  namo  whieh  like  that  of  oot  om 
Hmaher  applies  to  tilo  Mtnary  alone.  The  hoim  of  the 
Gomnne  is  inferior  in  extent  to  that  of  the  I^ire,  but  ex- 
ceeds tliat  of  the  Seine  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  G.  The  ! 
length  of  the  principal  streams  of  the  system  of  the  Garonne 
is  thus  given  by  Malte  Brun :  the  Garonne  itself  360  miles, 
the  Dordogne  I'j.i  miles,  the  Lot  166  miles,  and  the  Tarn 
207  milea.  The  baain  of  tho  Charento  ia  bounded  bgr  tho 
Iteighta  of  Ottino  or  thdr  htanehee,  and  the  longdi  of  the 
river  is  235  miles  or  thereabout.  Tlic  basin  of  the  Loire, 
the  largest  river  that  wholly  belong  to  Franco,  is  bounded 
by  'tic  ;iriL';h[s  of  (Jfihiie.  the  Auver^i;.<t  p'-j^'P.  the  Cf- 
venncs  in  which  it  nses,  the  Charollois  heights,  the  heights 
which  connect  these  with  the  heights  of  Bca  uce,  the  hoigihli 
of  Beauoe,  and  tho  Menas  moantaina  of  Btetanio.  The 
diieetion  of  o  Une  drawn  from  tho  ooureoof  <ho  Coiro  to  ita 
mouth  would  be  north-west,  and  it  would  lie  ncarlv  along 
the  ridge  of  the  heights  of  Gutine,  but  from  the-  ;^reat  bend 
which  the  river  makes,  its  cour^i'  is  fir>.t  iicirth  im:!  then 
west;  its  principal  tributary,  the  Aiher,  ha«  a  northward 
course  nearly  parallel  to  and  not  far  distant  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  Loire:  tho  Qmt,  the  Indre.  and  the  Vionnoii 
have  a  north-weit  come.  ThoM  all  join  tho  Loire  on  the 
loft  bank ;  the  most  important  tributary  which  it  receives 
on  the  right  bank  is  the  Mayenne.  The  length  of  the  Loire 
is  given  by  Malte  Brun  at  above  fiOO  miles;  that  of  the 
AUiur  at  about  2S0;  that  of  the  Cher,  6;  that  of  the 
Vicnnc.  207  ;  and  that  of  the  Creuse,  an  affluent  of  the 
Viennc,  1 66  mileiL  The  basin  of  the  ViUune  ia  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Monoi  mountains,  and  on  the  coat  by  a 
branch  of  the  same  mountains  which  separates  the  ba<tin  of 
theVilaineflpom  the  basin  of  the  I^irc ;  the  length  of  the  Vi- 
laineisnbout  12  I  nuks.  Tlic  basin  of  theOi  nc  is  bounded 
the  Mcuot  mountains,  or  their  branches;  the  length  of  the 
uv«r  ia  abovo  B2  osiles*  Tho  hii»in  of  tho  Mno  iahonndad 


by  the  heights  of  B<niro  nnd  tlmtf  nf  I^ngre*  with  th<  '.r 
conn«»cting  range ,  anri  b'.  Uie  lulls  brwjch  off  fri'ia 

the  heights  of  Lanpre^  tu'.viird  the  Clmnm,]  The  length  of 
the  Seine  is  given  by  Malte  Brun  at  470  oulcs;  that  of  its 
principal  tributary,  the  Mame,  is  26S  milea.  The  basin  of 
the  Somroe  teheundod by  flio  hoi^ita  thot  ran  fnm  thooo 
ofLangres  totheeooator  dieChanMl;  the  loBgdioftho 
river  is  about  i  T  o  mites. 

The  north-tsaaicrn  or  Rhenish  slope  comprehend*  parts  d 
the  basins  of  the  Escaut  or  Schelde,  tin  M'  i  *  or  Maes,  tf« 
Moselle,  and  the  Rhine.  Only  a  comparatively  smail  part 
of  tho  course  of  OOeh  of  these  rivers  belongs  to  r  ranee :  no 
port  of  tho  oowoo  of  tho  Rhino  ia  indeed  indodod  in  thot 
ootmtrjr,  of  whieh  it  only  Ibrms  the  hoondorf. 

T!ie.  Mediterranean  ^Inpc  rom prebends  the  basin  of  ih» 
Rhuiic,  and  of  oneor  two  othtr  ^ire^ms,  which  are  too  smaH 
to  require  notice.  The  basin  of  the  Rhone  is  bounded  by 
the  06vennes,  the  heights  of  Charolloi'i,  the  Cote  dXh.  the 
beii^taof  Langres,  the  Voagea.  tho  Jtira,  and  the  A^:  its 
BootoM  OKlonoioa  io  from  north  to  nonth,  and  it  ii  eompo' 
hended  parfly  in  Swttseiknd  and  tho  florainian  atatea,  M 
chiefly  in  France.  The  course  of  the  Rhone  in  Sav  t, 
Switzerland,  and  part  of  France  is  nearly  west ;  at  the  gre«l 
city  of  Lyon  it  bends  to  the  southward  :  its  whole  ooar«e  i» 
about  525  miles ;  that  of  the  Sodoe,  its  principal  afBuent.  is 
304  miles ;  that  of  the  Is^  and  the  Durance,  two  other 
affluents,  abottt  ItOandSSO  lenoetifohr;  and  thnt  of  the 
Doubs,  a  feeder  of  the  Sadne,  aboat  tSO. 

General  Oenln^ical   Character.— the   ge«lo^  pf 
Franc*  our  limits  and  our  materials  restrict  us  to  x  ;;enmi 
and  rapid  sketch.     1      sands  clays,  limestone*  of  law 
formation,  marls,  and  sandstones,  which  comtitute  tht 
strata  above  the  chalk  (including  the  alluvial  and  dOnvid 
beds),  and  mav  ho  denc^ted  the '  ouper^rataeeow  fraofi' 
occupy  eeveiti  extonaivo  diilrietB.   I.  Ho  largaot  or  thcw 
districts  i=  in  the  south-west  of  Franrr:  it  extend*  fm 
a  line  tlrAiwi  almp;  the  foot  of  llie  Pyrenees  froia  1^ 
ocean  t  i  t[ie  Mi  diierrrineuu,  northward  to  a  line  Ann 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde  below  Blaye  to  the  Sttn| 
de  Sig^an,  near  Narfoonne.    It  comprehends  oooily  fli 
whole  of  the  vaUafa  of  tho  Adoor  and  tho  Garoono^  witt 
the  intorwning '  huidee,*  or  heothi ;  tho  lower  part  «f  ths 
\  alleys  of  tho  Dordogne,  the  Lot,  the  Tarn,  the  Am^p. 
and  the  other  streams  which  join  the  Garonne  on  the  nrt: 
bank  ;  tlic  '.vlHtlf  df  \\n-  valleys  of  ilio:-v  -in-ains  which 
it  on  the  left  bank,  except  such  as  iia\e  tbeir  sources  is  ite 
higher  part  of  the  Pyrenees :  and  a  narrow  belt  fima  ti» 
TollMr  of  the  Ganmno  to  tho  Mediterranean,  along  tto  * 
of  wbieh,  beda  of  this  Ifarmation,  probdtly  dlwml.  < 
rn  the  border  of  Spain.    2.  The  next  district  in  extent  n 
wiitti  is  designated  '  the  Paris  basin,'  «jxl«nding  for  scwnd 
miles  in  every  direi'Ti  ri  mund  thai  cin  .  Imn tided  bya 
irregular  hue  drawn  frum  the  naigbbourbood  of  Gaan,  m 
the  north-weat  of  Paris,  to  La  Fdre  on  the  Oise ;  frm 
thenoe  to  the  noighhooihood  oS  EMmayon  tha  Vent: 
from  "Kpemay  to  the  Beino,  at  tfto  jonetioB  of  tho  Lsa^ 
mA  iloiii:  I'll  vallry  through  which  the  canals  of  the  Lmaj 
iinrl  tit  Hrmre  base  bef?n  cut,  to  the  valley  of  the  hoot 
aloni;  wliicii  vriUev  iIh-m-  forraalions  exterid  upwards  :> 
Cosne,  and  downwards  below  Blois:  from  this  laat  poiai 
they  are  boimded  by  a  line  drawn  northward  to  the  nci|«- 
bourhood  of  Oiaota.  S.  The  thiid  diotriot  ezlOBda  aloif 
the  valley  of  the  Safine  on  the  eaot  aide  of  that  ri««r  tern 
the  junction  of  the  Dotibs  to  Lyon,  and  then  along  the  euc 
side  of  the  valley  of  tbcRhfine  to  below  the  junction  af 'Jf 
Drfiiiif-    'ihis  long  strip  b;is  it  tircailtli  nf  s-^voral  miks  :4 
the  east  side  of  the  Saune  and  Rbrme,  but  doas  not  cxid 
to  the  west  of  those  rivers,  except  between  the  junctioa  of 
die  Doubf  and  the  Canal  da  Centre  with  the  SaAne.  4r3e 
next  district  eomprehenda  the  olhnriol  tntnatkm  of  *r 
delta  of  the  Rh6ne,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  valWv  of  tkt 
river,  and  of  its  tributaries  the  Aigues,  Ouv*«e,  and  t>anae~ 
5,  6,  7.   There  are  three  other  narrnw  puriioits  ocrupT*<  * 
these  later  formatioas,  extending  along  that  part  of  lae 
ley  of  the  Rhino  whieh  belongs  to  France ;  aloog  tlie  va^ 
of  the  Allier,  from  near  Brioude  to  below  Moolitta;  nt 
along  the  valley  of  the  Loire  fimn  near  Feora  to  tho 
tion  of  the  Avron.   8.  That  small  part  of  France  whi<^  > 
to  the  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  Calais  by  St.  Oots 
the  lt<>lgian  fronlier,  is  occupied  by  tho*e  format  inn* 
extend  into  Belgium,  and  occupy  a  large  part  «< 
oonntiT. 
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Hw  ditlk  fgnntba  •ktm  Om  diitikt  occupied  l 
luper-cretooeous  group  on  the  north-east  si  1c  nl  iv  .  rx 
tendinfjr  from  the  ooAst  between  the  Gironde  and  ihe  Cliu- 
rente  to  the  river  Lot,  southward  of  which  it  is  not  found  : 
the  breadth  of  thi^^  belt  of  chalV  toleiabiy  uniibna ;  about 
S&'or  3U  miles.  The  Pari>>  ba^n  is  COnOttnded  on  almost 
wntfMthy  the  chalk  whieb  ianmm  dtmhjtUIUfiiwf 
vmM»  brenth.  fnm  M  or  95  mflw  (frmn  Safani  to  Re* 

thil),  to  mnrL'  '.han  100  (from  Clermont,  near  the  Oise,  to 
the  coAil  near  Calais) :  the  contu.uiiy  of  lliis  belt  is  only 
interrupted  by  the  extension  of  the  suj)cr-eretaccou!i  strata 
up  the  valley  of  the  Loire  toward  Cwne.  The  chalk  forma- 
tion occupies  the  coast  of  the  Channel  from  Cape  Griuiez, 
AlittI*  to  Um  Mat)k-w«Kt  of  GkUia,  to  the  wett  of  the 
noDth  of  the  flwne.  eieept  near  Boakgne^  wfam  it  is  inter- 
rupted far  a  short  interral  by  the  strata  of  the  f; nmii  n* 
below  it,  which  here  riw  to  the  surface.  This  chal^  loruia- 
tion  is  opposite  to  thatof  the  souths  a  i  jf  Eii|rlund  (Kent 
and  Sussex),  a  section  of  which  occupies  part  of  the  sea- 
eoast  of  then  two  counties. 

The  gma^  whiehooaipcehfliida  the  ooUtie  end  other  Air- 
nuttioas,  from  the  tibaSk  nuurl  (whi^  nnderiiet  the  ehalfc) 

to  tlie  lias,  surrounds  the  chalk  belt  iif  tl:ii  Paris  basin  on 
the  \\est,  south,  and  cast  sides.    On  Use  west  .nide  the  dis- 
trict occupied  by  these  formations  is  narrow,  except  just  on 
the  coast  of  the  Channel,  along  which  it  extends  from  near 
the  muuth  of  the  Seine  to  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin.  On 
the  aouth-west  U  hecomei  videi^  end  esmds  to  the  chalk 
beltvfakh  botmds  on  the  novth-eart  tlw  IM  snper-(;retaeeoai 
'listrict:  along  this  belt  it  extends,  forming;  un  outer  belt 
IVum  the  ocean,  to  the  river  I/jt ;  and  from  the  Lot  it  ex- 
tends towards  tlio  south-east,  skirting  the  lupcr  creta:  eons 
<li>tnLt.    Along  the  south  side  of  the  chalk  of  ihe  Pans 
basiii,  ihe^  uadi-r>lying  Strata  have  a  variable  breadth :  on 
the  south-oaat  and  east  they  extend,  inteinraied  only  hw  the 
more  tnttent  strata  of  the  Vol^^,  to  the  valley  of  the  Rhine 
ai;fl  ih"  upper  waters  of  the  SaOne,  and  acrns-s  that  river  to 
the  Jura,  the  heiii^hts  of  which  consist  of  these  formations. 
l"'rom  the  Saone  and  the  Jura  these  formation?  oxtrud 
southward  to  llic  Mediterranean,  bounding  the  3rd  super- 
oretaeeons  district  on  the  east,  and  then,  extending  west- 
ward aeross  the  Rhdne,  enclose  the  4th  •uper>«i«toeMMW 
distriet  between  their  bmndies.  A  bett  of  tliese  strata  ex> 
rends,  with  one  or  two  interruptions,  along  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  on  the  south  of  the  pn  at  or  1st  super-creta^eous 
district,  from  the  ocean  nearly  to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  new  red  sandstone  or  red  mark,  and  the  niagnesian 
limcetooe  which  underlies  it,  formations  which  in  England 
spread  over  a  great  extont  of  oountiy,  oceupy  only  a  small 
part  of  Pmnee :  tbey  eve  frand  in  the  Vosgss,  the  CtTonnes. 
and  oi'.p  'T  two  other  places. 

The  cDai  ineasurcsi,  tlio  slates,  and  the  granites  and  other 
primitive  rocks,  occupy  several  extensive  districts.  I.  The 
whole  of  Brctagne  and  the  adjacent  part  of  Nunuaiidic,  and 
tlie  other  conterminous  provinces  in  the  west  2.  The 
mouatain  distriet  of  AuTergae»  part  of  the  Cevennes.  the 
oilU  of  Viranis,  Foreit  and  the  Charollois,  and  a  lai^e 
extent  of  country  west  of  Aurergne,  as  far  as  the  banks  of 
tlie  Vieiinc  and  th*)  sources  of  Ihe  Cliarente:  this  district  is 
intersected  by  the  6th  and  7tli  super-cretaocou.s  districts; 
add  h(irc  the  olde;>l  and  the  latest  formations  may  Ik:  found 
in  juxtaposition,  without  the  intervention  of  any  of  the  iti- 
termediato  strata.  3.  The  Alps.  4.  The  P}'reneea,  in  which 
osdeaieoas  Ibmations  abound,  and  organic  retnaiman  foond 
at  a  Tast  height  6.  The  Vosges,  where  they  are  not  occupied 
hy  the  new  red  sandi^ton^or  magnesian  limestone,  by  which 
li )  1  niations  the  pi  iiniiiTe  district  is  nearly  surrounded.  6.  A 
considerable  insulate^l  district  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Gdvennes,  between  districts  2  and  4.  7.  A  small  tract  in  the 
northern  port  of  France,  between  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse. 

The  great  primitive  distnet  of  contral  Prance  (the  2nd  in 
our  enumeration)  abounds  in  extinct  volcanos;  and  in  the 
locks,  nuchas  trachytes,  basalt,  lava,  &&,  which  have  arisen 
f  l  om  them.  Several  of  the  '  Puys'  of  Auvergne  consist  of  the 
craters  of  ih^ie  volcanos,  resting  on  the  gmnite,  which  is 
the  prevailing  rock  of  the  district,  and  oilier  crystallme 
jroeks.  [Auvkoonk.]  The  Cfvcnnes  and  the  valley  of  the 
Rhdne  (even  in  those  parts  occupied  by  the  strata  between 
t  be  chalk  and  the  primitive  rooks)  exhibit  traces  of  voleanic 
agency,  as  hkewise  the  isolated  primitive  distriet  between 
yVuvergneand  the  Pyrenees.  Others  arc  observed  in  the 
a.ntiont  Provence,  near  the  sources  of  the  Argens,  and  one 
or  two  in  the  north-east  of  Pkaaoa. 
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The  idand  of  CSondca  eonnts  ehiefly  of  graniie  and  other 

primitive  rocks,  bounded  on  the  ea--*t  and  west  by  sandstone 
winch  form  the  coast,  and  on  the  south  by  the  later,  <Nr 
super-cretaceous  formations,  which  occupy  tlie  neighbour 
hood  of  Bonifteio.  {Geoiogical  M<f>  im  the  Atltu  to  Malto 
Brun's  Giograpkie  Univendlt.) 

The  mineral  riches  of  France  are  oonsideroble.  Granite, 
fienite,  porphyry,  variolites,  and  serpentine  are  quarried 
in  the  department  of  Hautes  Alpes  (High  Alps),  in  Corsica, 
and  iu  some  of  the  departments  of  tlie  north-west;  lava  in 
Auvergne,  and  marble  of  great  rariety  and  beauty  in  the 
Pyrenees,  in  Corsica,  and  in" various  other  parts.  Vast  shito 
quarries  are  wrought  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyreneea  ud  hi 
the  dqpartniiiit  of  MaiQ«eiLoire.asw«nasin  some  parts 
of  the  east  of  FraneOi  near  the  Belgian  Aontier ;  and  ex*  " 
collent  limestone  quarries  for  building  are  wrought  in 
different  departments  of  the  centre,  cast,  north-ctisf,  and 
north,  and  in  that  of  H^rault  in  the  south.  G<:nx\  stone, 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  litbographv,  is  also  found.  The 
departrocnto  of  the  DUihrtmlt,  into  which  the  former  pro- 
Tinesa  of  Champaiiieb  Bomsogne^  Fhwdie,  and  the  He 
de  Fknnoe  have  been  drridM.  Aimtih  the  best  day  for 
bricks  and  tiles ;  the  department  of  Haute  Viennc  (part  of 
the  aiitient  Limousin)  the  best  kaolin  or  fine  clay  f(»r 
porcelain;  thatof  Seine  Infi-rieure  (aiitient  Normandie) 
the  best  pipeclay ;  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Pans  abun- 
dance of  excellent  gypsum.  The  departments  of  Seine, 
Seine  at  Oise,  Seine  et  Mamob  and  yield  cthalk, 
sandstone  hr  paving,  and  ndDiloiies.  Of  tiie  netali,  iron 
is  the  most  plentiful ;  oAhe  oxide  of  manganese  there  is  a 
quantity  stmicient  to  supply  all  Europe;  of  antimony  there 
is  a  preat  quantity;  and  of  lead,  which  is  combined  with 
silver,  there  is  a  great  abundance,  especially  in  the  depart- 
mimts  of  Fini«t£re,  Is^,  Loz^re,  and  Vosges.  Silver,  nn- 
oombined  with  any  othor  natal,  is  fimnd  in  the  department 
of  Istes.  Some  oopper^mines  are  wionght,  the  meat  nn* 
portant  in  the  ncigliboiirhoo<l  of  Lyon.  Gold  is  found  in 
the  soil  brought  down  by  some  of  the  streams  which  rise 

liu  P' n  iif'cs  and  the  (Jivennes.  I'.  Rhone  and  bv 
the  Rhine.  A  gold-mine  in  the  department  of  Isere,  thougli 
nowabaiMloae^  ini{|ht,itiatnppeaed,he  wnufhl  with  M- 
vantan. 

No  less  tlttn  tbirty*tbree  of  flie  departments  eontain  eaa1< 

|)its,  and  some,  especially  Bouches  ciu  Rhone,  Isdre,  May- 
enne,  Sarthc,  and  Bas  Rhm.  produce  lii;nits  or  fossil 
wood,  and  anthracite  ;  sulphate  of  iron,  alum,  asplialtum, 
bitumen,  and  petroleum,  ore  also  found.  The  most  pro- 
ductive coal-dtstricts  are  near  Valenciennes  in  the  north, 
and  St.  Blienne  in  the  south  of  Franoe.  The  mines  near 
Valeneieniies  are  not  so  numerons  as  those  round  8t  Bti- 
entie,  but  are  wrought  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  produee 
a  more  valuable  coal.  Much  coal  is  dug  in  the  depart* 
mcnts  of  Saone  et  Loire,  Aveyron,  and  Gai^.  The  depart- 
ment of  Meurthe  contains  brine-springs  and  rock-salt. 
There  are  in  France  two  hundred  and  foriy  mineral  springs, 
of  whii^i  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  are  collected  in 
baths  Ibr  the  rseeption  of  natienta;  the  others  ore  taken  in- 
ternally, and  are  frequented,  the  greater  part  by  visitors  thm 
a  distaiicc,  the  others  by  persons  in  the  neighbourhood. 

C/iinnlr. — It  appears  from  observations  which  have  been 
made,  tliat  the  northern  and  western  part»  of  France  are 
drier  than  the  southern  and  easlom.  In  the  department 
of  Isire,  tbe  nean  annual  quantity  of  rain,  is  32  inches ; 
in  the  ntoantainous  part  of  Haiit  Rhin  30  hichos  (French 
measure) ,-  in  the  plains  of  the  same  deoartment  more  than 
28  inches;  and  in  the  department  of  RhSne  (Lyon)  above 
.i"J  inches:  while  ir.  tli.  dejwrtment  of  Hie  et  Vilaine  it  is 
only  21  inches;  m  (riosc  of  Orne  and  Eu re,  between  20 
and.21  ;  and  at  Pans,  in  the  department  of  Sewic,  bctwccti 
19  and  20  inches.  Of  the  difference  and  the  variations  of 
temperature  in  diff«rent  parts  of  France,  a  judgment  may 
bo  famed  ftom  the  following  table,  some  of  the  itatMliailta 
of  which  are  however  to  be  regarded  as  approximationa  to 
th»  tntdi  rather  than  aa  «f  aaeertaiiMd  eisactiia«:« 
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W«  fiT*  tke  Ubie  ;jkom  tba  last  edition  of  Malte  Bran's 
QiopofMie  iMitn^,  tubitituting  FaliniiliBit*B  mto  fbf 

tfie  Centisrade. 

Agriculture. — Franco  has  always  been  considorcd  one  of 
the  most  agricultural  countries  in  Europe;  and  if  the  hus- 
bandry of  Fiance  is  not  8U|i«rior  to  tbat  of  utlier  couutrte«,  it  i» 
apt  Civ  fwatof  writiop  on  thU  important  subject :  the  French 
•Vflwn  tm  iffrieul^  b*y»  clofUctod  all  tbs  mformation 
wLieh  Im  bwn  lianied  down  from  the  tatinits.  or  which 
experience  has  taught  the  modemb.  But  this  has  had  little 
influence  on  the  practice  of  the  great  ma^  of  the  culiivatorti 
of  the  soil,  w  ho  are  loo  ignorant  to  read  bouks,  and  who,  if 
tbey  could  lead  thum.  would  seldom  adopt  methods  not 
aaaetioned  by  Uie  usage  of  thoir  foreiitthen.  Tbo  wapt  of 
muly  communkaluNi  br  raads  and  caula  mint  wnts  yn- 
vent  ony  groat  mcrtions  Minf  made  to  increifle  the  produce 
of  the  soil,  beyond  the  iwnnnliate  demand  of  the  neij,'hbuur- 
bood-  One  part  of  Fram  e  iias  of^en  had  a  dclieieiu-y  of 
corn  approachnig  Id  a  fiinuiu',  when  plenty  rt'i^nc<l  in  an- 
other. Bven  now  (1837)  the  iirice  of  grain  in  the  south  of 
^ranM  varies  so  much  from  tW  in  the  nortbi  that  there  is 
sdiiiwBQce  in  the  duty  paid  on  the  imparttUioa  pf  foreign 
eom  in  diflerent  pori^i ;  whereas  in  Great  Britain  the  price 
is  brought  so  nearly  to  a  level  ever)  where,  that  the  only 
difference  arises  from  the  expenie  of  carriage  by  water, 
which  IS  nlw;iys  iiiruiisiderable. 

In  traversing  Franco  from  north  lo  south,  and  from  cast 
to  west,  the  traveller,  who  cxiuisu  to  Hud  an  improved  slate 
of  agrirulture,  is  much  diawBeinted.  Arthur  Youha  in 
his  tour  through  Franoe  in  17B7,  was  surprised  to  And  the 
state  of  cultivation  so  low  in  every  province,  except  thoao 
bordering  on  the  Netherlands.  Ills  obj.urvLitiuuti  liave  been 
acknowledged  to  be  just  by  the  French  agricultural  writers 
tbemselvosa  and  a  certain  spirit  of  improvement  lias  beeu 
wdted  \Pf  Ilia  nmrln.  Since  tho  Hevoiutiou  in  1793, 
every  enoonrageiiMnt  to  agricultmre  ha*  been  held  out  by 
the  government;  liat  notwithstanding  the  numerous  «izeel> 
lent  publications  which  liavc  l)e>."n  produced,  and  the  esta- 
bll»^)Hneut  of  agricultural  ^hool.s,  and  model  larios,  tlie 
progress  towards  a  more  general  adoption  of  improved 
methods  of  cultivation  is  very  slow.  In  most  parts  of  France 
the  farmer  still  resides  in  or  near  theviHage.  and  the  land 
which  he  cultivatM  ta  diqwsed  over  a  wwaiderahle  extent 
of  distant  uninclosed  fields.  He  loses  tnneh  time  in  going 
ajul  returning,  and  ho  has  a  great  way  to  carry  ihe  lililo 
manure  which  ho  makes.  Although  the  us43  of  luunure  is 
fully  appreciated,  there  is  little  knowledge  of  the  meant)  by 
which  It  may  be  increased.  Artificial  grasses  ai«  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent,  especially  in  the  aoutbern  pro- 
vinces, but  not  sufficiently  to  maintain  as  much  stock  as 
wotild  produce  the  requisite  quantity  of  mantire ;  and  the 
very  small  demand  for  animal  food,  at  a  distance  from  the 
large  towns,  gives  little  encouragement  to  the  feeding  and 
fattening  of  cattle,  e.xcept  where  natural  meadows  abound, 
which  is  only  along  the  course  of  the  rivers,  and  in  the  pro- 
vfaMsaa  of  Normanay  and  Brittany. 

The  sreat  division  of  property  which  arises  iiom  the  law 
of  equal  distribution  among  all  the  children  at  the  death  of 
tire  |>aren(,  lends  much  to  lessen  the  size  of  i'anns.  In  a 
country  where  there  are  domestic  manufactures  to  ^ive  em- 
ployment to  the  labourer  or  peasant,  when  his  plot  of  ground 
does  not  require  all  bis  time,  a  more  careful  cultivation  is 
<he  eooMqaeace  of  small  ooeupations.  Habits  of  coiutant 
employment  excite  industry ;  and  the  ingenuity  is  sharp- 
ened by  the  practice  of  the  mechanical  arts.  But  in  an 
ignorant  peasant  leisure  produces  idleness;  and  if  a  mere 
sufficiency  of  food  can  be  jurooured  from  a  small  possession, 
for  which  no  rant  la  paid,  uia  addon  Unt  a  fVNtaarplna  is 
raised. 

Thepraportionofthe  population ofFiaBoObvUdlis Moo- 
piedin  agriculture,  is  raucli  ^'reatcr  than  in  tlma  oouUtiM 
which  are  chicflv  engaged  in  manufacturoa  and  eon* 
mcrcc  ;  and  yet  Ihe  inhabitants  of  the  latter  are  in  general 
better  fed  not  in  consequence  of  the  importation  of  grain, 
but  of  a  better  cultivation  of  the  soil,  as  b  the  case  ^n 
fiolgiiun.  If  Holland  importa  much  com,  it  oiports  in 
return  butter,  eheoMb  and  cattle.  Great  Britein  and 
Ireland  have  required  little  assistance  from  foreign  coun- 
tries of  late  years,  although  tho  population  has  greatly  in- 
creased. 

There  are  in  France  very  few  laree  proprietors  of  land, 
who,  like  the  English  country  genUemen,  spend  a  great 
part  of  thoir  tino  in  tho  ooimtr]r,aiid  tako  anl^itomt  in 


agricttltHial  mirsnila.    Ttiere  are  not  many 
nurmen  who  novo  eapital,  and  are  possessed  of  a 

practical,  as  Welt  as  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  agricoltas 
and  who  make  it  a  means  of  acquiring  wealth.  Few  ex- 
pensive instiuiiieiits  can  consequentl)  i  ver  be  tried.  ■ 
brought  into  general  use,  nor  any  extensive  innwivOMsati 
undertakon.  All  these  causcii  concur  in  pwUMlim  a 
ropid  impMNiaMnt  in  French  •gnouUiwa. 

Tho  noi^ara  part  of  Ihuma,  o«  tho  conftnaa  of  U 
giuin,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Pa.ii, 
are  the  best  cultivated.  In  most  otGer  parts,  9xn}k 
wlieie  the  inaize  is  cultivated,  the  old  system  of  two  cc 
three  crops  of  com,  and  a  fallow,  is  geuersUy  adopted,  li 
the  fallows  ware  well  worlied  oiul  flUBlw  cmmwmtA 


cropo  1 

be  better ;  but  tiua  ip  bjr  HO  ■aUW  Iho  0000.    TW  ^ 
gated  anwaraneo  of  the  oom  in  Ibf,  ttcm  tho 

blossoms  of  weeds,  proves  tliat  they  have  not  be«n  n\j- 
puted.  When  tlioy  ap^tear  hkely  to  choke  the  corn,  iher 
are  sometimes  weeded  out;  but  as  the  uji  thud  of  sci*:e; 
the  seed  in  rows  or  drdls  with  an  instrument  is  unknown g 
undervalued,  there  is  no  possibility  of  hoeing  the  iBtamk 
botwoon  the  groving  nlants,  and  all  the  awadiiig  auMi  W 
elfeeted  with  too  haaC 

The  best  account  wo  have  in  Engli.sh  of  the  state  cf 
French  a^rlculture  is  contained  in  the  juurnal  publislud  bi 
Arthur  Vuung,  of  his  journeys  through  France  in  KsS-r-t: 
and  although  some  improvements  have  beeo  iotrodiud 
since  the  Revolution  of  1793^  and  sovesal  Bngitahmeo  \mi 
niwolwaod  fluma  in  mioua  parte  of  Fraaca^  lohoro  th^ 
novo  intiodttoed  a  bettor  huahondiy,  the  pioeimt  ateto  ■  a< 
very  different  from  what  Arihur  Young  represents  it  H 
have  been  hall  a  century  ago.  He  very  properly  dindr« 
tho  whole  of  France  into  four  distinct  climates  as  regsiri- 
agriculture.  In  the  northern  the  vine  does  not  thrive  m 
as  to  make  good  vino.  Thia  district  lies  north-west  af  s 
lino  whioh  paiON  aoar  PlKiii»  and  ia  mratlel  to  the  Uns  cf 
the  BVendi  coost  on  thoCHiannel;  titat  ii,  in  •  dinetiDe 
nearly  east-north-east  and  west  south  west,  su  that  it  ai- 
vauces  more  to  the  north  on  the  eastern  part,  and  lettw 
on  the  western.  Tiiu  next  division  is  that  in  which  winea 
made,  but  the  maixo  or  Indian  com  doe«  not  thrive.  Tkt 
boundary  of  this  district  to  the  south  is  neariy  penlkl  I* 
the  line  first  roeotioned,  and  paaHngthnmgh  Naaegr  aL» 
raine  dtvidea  Franco  noorly  into  two  equal  parts.  The 
third  division  is  that  in  which  both  maixc  and  w  ine  abottivu. 
but  where  the  climate  is  still  too  severe  for  the  olive  or  d^ 
white  mulberry  ;  this  is  bounded  on  the  south-ca^t  In  tL: 
Jura  and  a  line  passing  to  the  north  of  Lyon.  The  toil 
division  consists  of  the  aouthem  pcovinces  tnm  tto  hi^ 
mentioned  Ime  to  the  Pvreneea,  where  the  <dive  and  tto 
mulberry  abound,  as  well  as  maise  and  the  vine.  In  thh 
[larl  the  year  ot'teii  yields  tv.o  har\  ests  of  com,  but  the  Sid 
IS  not  Well  adapted  lo  permanent  pastures,  except  at  S 
considerable  elevation  above  the  sea. 

The  finest  climate  is  in  the  third  division,  wImio  mn, 
vataat,  and  wine  are  good  and  abmidant  Tho  hoot  is  nci 
so  oppressive  as  in  the  southern  provinees;  and  there  is  the 
greatest  soopo  for  agricultural  operations.  The  mo^i  ^r- 
ti!i-  lands  arc  towards  tho  north  and  eaat.  Tlie  Besuf 
immediately  south  of  Paris  is  a  fine  country,  and  lo  ate 
Totiraine,  AUace,  and  the  plain  of  the  Garonne.  The  worM 
soils  are  in  Champagne,  Soiogne,  and  along  the  eooet  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  Aitnur  Young  gives  the  lbllowing*diatri> 
bution  of  the  land  and  its  productions : — The  whole  surfar<' 
of  France  he  takes  at  131  millions  of  acres,  of  which  70  ar.> 
arable,  j  nre  laken  up  by  vineyards,  20  coven  d  w  iih  W(v>.i, 
4  in  meadows  and  good  pastures,  5  in  artificial  gras8eo(whicli 
mav  bo  added  to  tbe  arable  part),  tmi  if  te 
ana  poor  pasturM.  Thooo  ooantitiio  were  e 
nation ;  bnt  thejr  asrvoto  abov  thoatoall  ptoportioo  of 

manont  grass  land  in  France,  thO g^OOtoV  poit  of  whio 

in  Normundie  and  Bretange. 

The  arable  himl  uf  France  is  now  OrttttOted  at  iS,MP,000 
of  hectares,  which  (taking  the  hectare  =  %'47  acres  nearltj 
are  about  equal  to  56,810,000  acres  English  measure.  The 
giady  a^^dtoual  pradneo  of  Ranoo  ia  giMn  hf  Mahs 
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Wu  have  givan  tlw  waMlml  quantities  in  English 
measures  in  round  niunban  (taUiif  the  qiurlv  «  2*91 
hectolitres  nearly). 

The  quantity  of  grain  produMd  in  Fmnw  now,  Tcrv 

little  exceeds  what  wa-s  grown  fifty  years  ^ince,  althoufl[h 
the  populutwn  has  ad\-anced  m  the  iiiiorvul  iVoui  25,000.000 
to  32,000,000.  The  cultivatiun  of  tho  vine,  of  the  arti- 
ficial graasea,  of  pulse,  and,  above  all,  of  potatoes,  has 
however  mueh  inoreaied.  Beet-rout  is  extensively  grown 
for  the  manuftotore  <f  »ug»r.  The  caculent  looto  aacriaUe 
Me  wwiinioii.  Fhtz  and  benip  are  eultivated  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  a  ronsidcrablc  extent : 
llie  hop,  tobacco,  and  madder,  in  a  small  degroo ;  and  tlie 
coiza  and  rape,  for  oil,  is  grown  in  tlie  north.  Tho  industry 
oS  the  peasants  in  some  of  the  more  sterile  districts  is  very 
great :  in  tho  Cdvennos  and  in  Auvec^e  they  build  walls  to 
leuia  Ihe  aUuvial  Mil  biought  dawn  bj  the  mountain 
itreama,  aad  eaWveto  the  lidet  of  ttia  nMtintamt  by  means 

of  the  terrares  thus  formed. 

In  tho  south  thn  soil  of  tlie  hills  is  stony,  whirh  suits  the 
vine,  but  is  unfit  for  tiie  growth  of  r(»rn  ;  between  the  hills 
there  are  valley!*  which  abound  in  avery  kind  of  produce : 
and  where  there  is  a  coouiMndof  tvetarteiifigite  tho  fields 
the  meat  inductive  water-meadows  nay  be  made.  But 
there  ere  ntan^  spots  quite  unproductive  forwent  of  im- 
provement. "Whcicvrr  tlu>  inaizi^  is  (^ultivatad,  tt  is  sown 
every  second  jcur  ult<Tiia)cl\  with  wlieat.  This  succession 
cannot  lail  to  i  \li:i  i-,t  the  suil,  liowever  good  it  may  have 
be^n  at  fiiM;  for  utaj^e  .  eturns  httlc  to  the  ground  in  the 
way  ctrnmw,  end  tlic  sit  »w  of  the  wheat  is  not  sufficient 
ftr  that  purpose.  The  French-bean  is  likewise  cultivated 
ftr  Its  seeds,  vt  hich.  when  boiled,  arc  said  to  contain  moro 
ii';tritive  matter  than  anv  otlicr  seed,  in  the  same  euniiias^. 
Ti:ese  crops  i  annot  be  raised  to  xJiy  extent  witliout  much 
manure;  and  the  number  of  cattle  kept  is  not  sufficient  to 
produce  an  adeqiute  amjis  at  it.  Yhe  arable  land  ead 
pastures  are  not  intemrano  aa  to  Bn^and,  b«l  jeiienUjr 
lie  wide  of  narli  ntlier.  The  horses  and  cows  are  fed  chiefly 
on  cknrer,  luccrn,  saintfoui,  and  other  artificial  jfrtisaos,  of 
which  no  greater  extent  is  raised  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  keeping  of  more  beasts  than  are  immediatoiy 
required  to  cultivate  the  land,  for  the  sako  of  Llieir  manure, 
is  a  thing  of  vhieh  the  generality  of  French  peaeante  have 
aeMe^  nl1aa«tinfheeenlnd|iBrlofFrgiitee.  Tbaetmse* 
quence  appears  in  the  average  produce  of  land  whirh  has 
every  advantage  of  soil  and  climate.  The  increase  of  five  or 
SIX  measures  of  wheat  for  eacli  measure  sown  is  the  full 
average  of  production :  of  barley  and  oats  it  may  be  some- 
^ticit  tuure.  Tho  mode  of  valuing  a  crop  by  a  comparison 
with  the  oout^  unm  ia  Toijr  kmdiam»t  the  pradnea  per 
He  is  a  better  eritasrhiu  flf  tiie  j^oodneai  of  flM  aail,  or  the 

►kill  of  the  l:tis1>  u;(lrn-rt  Wherever  riLTicuHnre  is  imper- 
fect, mure  seed  is  sown  Ui;m  would  iio  necessary  witli  beiler 
tillage  and  manuring.  In  Fi-ni>co  tho  prrxluce  of  an  acre  of 
vheat  on  good  land  mav  l>c  avenij;e<l  at  15  to  20  bushels, 
of  barley  20  to  25,  and  of  oats  '25  to  30,  or  about  one-third 
kiathaaenaiiiiiUr  land*  in  Bngland,  and  not  mueh  note 
tm  hatf  the  wedaca  of  food  tand  to  floalland,  Ii1ier6  the 
climate  is  much  inferior.  This  is  owing  to  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  the  land  i.s  usually  worked,  cleaned,  and 
manured,  and  particularly  to  the  (leiicicm  y  of  cattle.  In 
the  northern  diatricta  of  France,  whore  they  have  the  ex- 
ample of  Flemish  todnatir, «  better  ayglam  is  adopted :  but 
It  IS  astfaiiihiuy  to  aaa  me  rapid  decrsaae  of  good  ealtiva- 
tion  in  travellinj^  from  Lille  to  Paris,  and  still  more  firom 
Pttiato I>iji>n  and  the  Jura. 
The  agricultural  implements  in  use  in  France  are  few, 

■  111  not  of  an  im])rr)ved  kind.  Each  province  has  its  own 
iubion  in  making  ploughs,  most  of  which  are  rude  and  do 
their  work  imperfectly.  A  plough,  called  a  Mnof,  with  a 
doaUe  nouldboerd,  is  used  in  several  districts,  and  is  useful 

■  ttining  lUlows;  but  when  no  other  plongh  is  nsed  the 
•hole  soil  is  not  moved,  but  the  land  is  merely  .'^cnred,  and 
the  foots  of  perennial  weeds  are  not  destroyed.  Tho  heavy 
I  urn  wrest  plough  is  nsed  in  other  districts,  chietly  in  the 
ocrthem  part,  and  in  hcaTy  soils.  The  hack,  or  heavy  hoe, 
•  very  generally  used  in  tMse  provinces  where  the  maice  is 
cQl^Med:  the  ground  Is  pknaghed  to  rough  ridces,  and 
Vonaffied  by  means  of  the  back:  both  men  ana  women 
lalwor  with  this  instrument;  they  go  in  rows,  each  faking 
a  furrow,  and  digging  up  the  earth  turned  over  by  the 
piiuf  h,  reduce  it  to  a  proper  degree  of  fineness.  If  this 
were  wall  don^  and  the  plough  bad  gone  decf  ,  it  woaU  be 


an  excellent  cultivation,  but  the  soil  is  only  stirred  four  or 
five  inches  deep,  and  tlie  weeds  are  nv)t  exterminated.  In- 
staadof  harrowatbiy  naa  nboaid  eaUed  a  Whmiii,  on  which 
a  nan  stands,  wbibi  it  is  drawn  over  llie  land  by  a  bonsc  or 

ox:  this  levels  the  surface  and  covers  the  se^l.  The  corn 
is  reaped  with  the  sickle,  chielly  by  women.  In  fliu  north- 
ern jiaits  the  harn.s  arc  very  large,  to  hold  the  whole  crop 
of  the  farm ;  for  stacking  corn,  or  even  hay,  is  almost  un- 
known. In  the  south  the  corn  is  thraslH-<I  out  in  the  Reld, 
and  put  iiitojpwiaries  inunediatdjr  after  harvest.  The  siae 
of  nrms  in  France  is  naeh  less  than  f  ne  average  af  Snglish 
farms;  and  the  multitude  of  small  occupations,  bjwlualia 
laiiiily  is  barely  enabled  to  exist,  is  astonishinfj. 

Model  farms  and  establishments  for  tlic  diffusion  of  agri- 
cultural knowledj^e  liave  been  established  in  various  parts 
of  France.  That  of  RoviUe.  under  M.  de  Dombasle,  has 
baanloog  celebrated  by  the  publication  of  the  'Annates  de 
Rovilla»*  At  Grignon,  near  Paris,  is  an  agricultural  esta- 
blishment supported  by  the  government ;  and  in  several  of 
the  piwinces  similar  establislimenta  have  been  founded  of 
late  years.  They  cannot  fail  graduallv  to  introduce  im- 
proved mothods  of  cultivation,  and  to  oring  Franee  to  its 
prooer  place  amongst  agricultural  nations. 

The  vine  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  cultiva- 
tion in  France.  In  10  of  the  86  departments  it  is  not 
grown  for  the  purjiosc  of  making  wine,  or  at  all  ujwn  a  con- 
siderable scale :  in  the  other  departments  it  is  more  or  less 
an  object  of  attention.  The  amount  of  land  occupied  Ly  this 
culture  is  estimated  at  rather  more  than  3.000,000  of  hee- 
tarcs,  or  5,000,000  of  English  acres.  The  average  yearly  pro- 
duce of  the  French  vineyards  is  estimated  at  42,000,000 
hectolil  res  (about  924,000, OOC  gallons),  of  which,  about  one- 
.sixtli  IS  converleil  into  briiiidy.  The  former  provinces  of 
(-liampai-iie,  Bourg(>gne  (Burgundy)^  Lyonnois,  Dauphin^, 
and  tlie  Bordelais,  from  which  last  district  the  clarets  come, 
produce  the  finest  growths.  The  banks  of  the  Gharente  and 
the  naigbbouring  districts  nroduoe  the  bast  (vis.,  the  Cog- 
nac) brandy.  The  wines  of  Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Ruus- 
sillon  are  remarkable  for  fulness  of  body  ;  but  they  want 
the  fine  odour  (bouquelj  of  the  I'lrsl  <  lass  of  wines.  The 
annual  produce  of  the  vineyards  is  ostuuated  at  720,000,000 
of  francs,  or  about  2S,6UO,000/. :  of  this  quantity  the  experts 
amovnt  to  about  66,000,000  franosi  or  8,7O0^OO0jL  The  last 
is  eaastlBad  to  tho  eoontry.  In  the  departmanta  af  the 
north  and  north-weat,  which  do  not  produce  tha  vto%  oidtr 
forms  the  usual  drink  of  the  poorer  classes. 

Of  the  fruits  which  are  cultivated  on  a  considerable  scale 
in  France,  the  mulberry  is  one  of  the  most  Important :  it  is 
reared  for  the  nourishnient  of  the  sillb-warm.  This  braneh 
af  onttura  baa  moeh  towawid  af  tola  jraaa.  Tba  oUvsi, 
tka  oianga,  tha  lanoo,  tba  pistadno,  are  grown  along  tbe 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  are  not  equal  to  tliose  of 
nth4'r  lands:  the  plum  when  <lried  furnishes  a  consider- 
able article  of  e.xport.  The  apple  and  tho  pear  are  grown 
in  Normandie  and  Bretagne  for  making  cider  and  perry, 
which  furnish  tbe  peasantry  With  their  common  diink:  the 
iaalaa  ei^oitad  toadriad  atata.  Tha  abastont  liir- 
tba  paasanttjrof  tbe  men  barren  dialiioli  «Mi  «i 
important  article  of  food,  and  the  walnut  ii  gialni  ftvUw 
oil  which  is  expressed  from  the  fruit. 

Of  forest  trees  France  has  the  oak,  the  cork-tree  (qwfr- 
etu  tuber),  which  is  cultivated  in  the  departments  of 
the  south-west,  tbe  elm,  the  ash,  tbe  beech,  the  birch,  the 
pophur  (white  and  Uacl^  tba  iwih  tba  itniiper,  the  wild 
cherry,  and  the  pine.  llM  beil«  tba  aamel,  the  maple,  and 
others  furnish  tiio  cabinet-maker  with  ornamental  wood. 
The  eastern  part  of  central  France  is  the  best  wooded  district, 
and  the  former  province  of  Bretagne  is  the  most  destitute 
of  wood.  As  in  France  wood  is  almost  universally  nsed  fer 
fuel,  it  is  an  obiaet  af  cowiderable  attention ;  and  it  ii  edi* 
culated  that  about  one-eeventh  of  tba  whole  country  is  ooen- 
pied  as  wood-land.  The  principal  Ibieats  are  on  the  varioos 
mountain  ranges:  except  on  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  which 
are  rather  bare  of  wood.  The  ranges  of  the  Jura  and  the 
Vosges  furnish  >,'oo<l  deal-,  which  are  often  substituted  for 
those  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe ;  and  tha  Jbrests 
of  the  maritime  pine  enable  tbe  peasant  of  tbe  LandoH  or 
heatlm,  between  the  Qaroima  Md  tha  Adonrt  to  lam  that 
else  barren  tract  to  soma  aeeouott  IhtM  ftirasta  yMd  char- 
C'-al,  rosiii,  and  piich. 

Ariit/iali.—'lho  domesticated  animals  of  France  are,  for 
the  most  part,  similar  to  those  of  Great  Britain. 
Uonet  in  Fianee  an  by  no  means  aqwd  aitbor  to  aam> 
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ber  or  in  exoelleoce  to  what  tney  miglit  be  under  a  better 
Ifitm  of  igricaltnrs.  A  considerable  number  are  imported 
•nwuily:  dthoi^  AerieluMMuf  the  soil  should  rather 
enable  the  natives  to  export  Coiuiderablo  pcins  haw 
boon  taken  by  the  estthUshmrat  of  government  ttndfl  and 
by  other  means  to  improve  and  increase  the  breed.  The 
horses  of  the  departments  of  the  north  and  north-oast. 
Sonime^  Pas  de  Calais,  Ardennes.  Haut  Rhin,  and  Bas 
Sliin  are  veil  adapted  for  war,  postine,  and  agriculture : 
thoM  of  the  departments  of  Ome  and  Calvados  are  excel- 
lent for  the  sadale  or  the  carriage :  those  of  the  de^irtments 
of  Maine  et  Loire,  and  Sarthe,  and  the  departments  adja- 
cent to  the  mountain-chains  of  the  Alps  and  the  Jura,  are 
adapt^  for  the  li^ht  cavalry :  the  horses  of  the  former  pro- 
vinces of  Limousin  and  Auvergnc  (known  as  tfw  Limouxin 
Araw^  and  those  of  the  ibtnwr  Ouiennc,  Gasoorne,  and 
Biwn  fftalled  Na»arrim\  are  in  the  highest  repufe  for  the 
combination  of  lightness  and  &trenj;th.  The  boiaee  of  Cor- 
sica and  Bretagne  are- a  rough  hardy  breed. 

The  ass,  though  probably  superior  to  that  of  Great  Britain, 
is,  except  in  the  department  of  Vienne,  far  inferior  to  the 
ass  of  Spain  or  Italy.  Mules  are  bred  in  many  parts,  and 
some  of  them  are  exported.  Oxen  in  France  are  much  em- 
ployed in  the  laboQr  of  tbe  Held  inalead  of  hones:  they  are 
of  12  or  15  different  breeds;  among  the  laiseet  are  those  of 
the  departments  of  Seine  et  Mamc,  Aisne.  Haut  Rhin,  IHw 
de  Calais,  Charente  InfSrieure,  Deux  Sfiwes,  Lot  et  Ga- 
ronne, and  Gironde  :  amon^  the  smallest  are  tho»e  of  Bre- 
tagne, and  part  of  Orl68iiois,  and  the  mountain  cattle  of 
the  Alps*  Pyrenees,  C^vennes,  and  Corsica.  Oxen  arc  fre- 
quently bred  in  one  part  of  the  country  and  fattened  in 
another  part.  The  rich  plains  of  Lower  Normandie  afford 
nasturage  to  great  numbers  of  oxen  which  are  brought  thithet*- 
from  various  quarters,  especially  from  the  hilly  districU  of 
ceutral  France  where  they  are  bred.  The  sheep  arc  of  various 
breeds,  some  of  which  have  been  so  far  improved  as  to 
famish  a  wool  equal  to  that  of  Saxony.  The  number  of  sheep 
in  proportion  to  the  pm>ulation  is  by  no  neona  eqiwl  in 
France  to  what  il  is  in  Sn^nd ;  they  are  most  nnuerous 
in  the  former  provinees  of  Bcrri,  Bourbonnots.  Normandie, 
Pieardie^  lie  de  France,  Orlennois,  Rouerque  in  Ouienne, 
and  part  of  Languedoc.  The  sheep  of  Poitou  and  Picardic, 
and  of  some  parts  of  Nonnundie,  the  isle  <le  Franco,  and 
Guienne,  are  the  &ttest;  those  of  Bourgogne  and  the  Ar- 
iennes  are  most  astaaOMd  for  their  mutton :  but  the  best 
on  tlie  wbola  ai«  thoa*  rNied  on  the  sandy  diatrioia  neat 
fimsaa.  Tbe  sheep  of  Honianion  approach  nearest  to  tlia 
Merinoe'^  in  tl"  fineness  of  the  rteeco.  Rome  goats  are 
Ored  in  tlit;  faiiiiLr  province  of  Berri,  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Auvergne,  the  C^veunes,  the  Vost;es,  and  the 
heights  which  connect  these  two  chains,  in  the  Pyrenees, 
tbe  Alps,  in  the  Landes  of  Guienne  and  Gascognc,  and  es- 
naoiaUy  in  Coisiea:  th«  TbiheA  ^gal*  vboia  biir  is  woven 
into  tM  Caehenrire  shawla,  has  been  natnrsilised  in  the  Py- 
rrncLS  The  swine  are  of  three  races:  the  original  breed, 
which  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Cells,  and  which  is  still 
found  in  Normandie,  especially  in  the  valley  of  Auge;  the 
Poictevm  breed,  and  that  of  Perigord :  from  the  croj^ing 
of  these  breeds  a  number  of  varieties  have  resulted.  The 
trsde  in  salt  pioviaioaa  fbnns  an  uapottanl  bianeh  of  in- 
dnatry  in  tin  departnont  of  Basses  rjrdnikm  (whore  the 
Bayonne  hams  are  cured),  and  in  thr  fi  nr  tu  r  departments 
of  the  east  and  north-east,  Tlie  nurubci  of  horses  in 
Franco  is  estimated  at  2,500,000.  The  number  of  oxen  in 
183U  was  ascertained  to  be  7,130,632 :  they  were  most  nu- 
merous in  the  departments  of  the  north-west,  comprehend- 
bw  (ho  wsolMn  nrt  of  Nennandiak  and  the  vbola  of  Anjou 
Mm  Bntagne.  The  nnmber  of  sbeeip  at  the  same  period 
was  29,130,2:!1,  an  !  of  yovAi  1,206,093. 

The  rearing  ul  puullry  is  in  some  partsi  luucii  attended  to. 
The  cock  and  hen  of  the  )>eninsula  ofCaux  constitute  a 
peculiar  race,  which  are  Aittened  in  the  environs  of  Bar- 
bC-zieux,  La  Fl^che,  and  especially  Mans :  the  goose  is  reared 
in  the  former  ptoTinoss  of  Languedoo  and  Alsaos^  and  in 
several  pbuses  in  the  weat  of  Finee ;  and  the  duck  in  Lower 
Normandie  and  I-anguedoc.  By  n  1 1 1  uliar  mode  of  treat- 
ment the  livers  of  the  duck  and  go  se  are  rendered  very 
lar^e  and  vei  v  dulkate.  Thf  dui  k  t  u>,  r  pies  of  Toulouae 
and  the  Koose-liver  pies  at  Strasbourg  are  known  to  epicures. 

Of  wild  animals  there  are  some  which  are  not  found  in 
England.  The  bUusk  and  brawn  bsar  bam  Ibair  haunto 
in  the  French  Pyrenasa:  tb*  lynx  ia  Ibnndt  tboogh  ver> 
tarely,  in  the  laesasaaof  tha  liigbMr  Alps;  and  the  vafr 


and  the  wild  boar  arc  common  in  the  forests  of  any  » 
tent.  The  chamois  and  the  wild  goat  are  found  m  t» 
summits  of  the  Alps  and  Fynnsas.  lb*  Stag,  tbe  m^i. 
the  hare,  and  ibe  rabbit  weaomnwo.  ThtwnnntislwMi 
the  Alps  and  thePyreiMes,  and  tbn  vrwam  ud  Aebmar 
are  found  in  the  neii;hbourhood  of  the  Voages. 

The  red  squirrel,  the  alpine  squirrel,  and  a  species  of  th 
flying  squirrel  are  also  found  in  the  forests  of  the  Voageud 
in  the  v\'oods  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle  or  on  the  ikfn 
of  the  higher  Alps.  The  smaller  beasts  of  prey  aiod  jtgm. 
such  as  (Lhe  lbi«  tbe  bs^nr,  tbe  hedgobog,  the  poleesi,tb 
weasel,  the  rat  (of  whieb  tha  origmal  black  tpeeiei  \m 
IxKin,  a«  with  tis, exterminated  and  replaced  by  theiuMk-ix. 
a  century  since,  of  a  lai^er  kind),  tbe  mouse,  the  mole  u: 
the  field-mouse  are  sufficicijtly  numerous  in  their  resp«3Ti 
haunts.  Among  the  amphibious  animate  are  the  otter 
the  water-rat ;  the  besTCT  isacoasionally  found  on  the  btsb 
of  the  Rbdoie  (.Bsavib.  p.  124] ;  and  tlw  '  dcsam,'  e 
aqoatie  siumal  little  known,  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  vt^ 
bourhood  of  Tarbes. 

Of  birds  the  chief  soni;sters  and  the  birds  of  pui^ 
are  much  the  same  as  in  England,  vitb  tlw  tdditiSB^f  D 
hoopoe  and  one  or  two  others. 

The  flamingo  is  found  on  tbe  shores  of  tbe Meditsnssaa 
Of  gaoMii  Ibaca  are  tba  led  partriilBak  common  in  the  depni- 
ments  of  tbe  eentre  and  west,  ana  the  grey  partridge,  ns- 
mon  in  the  south;  the  quail,  the  ortolan,  the  beccafira.tht 
pheasant,  tbe  woodcock,  abumlant  in  Picardie,  uhS  tit 
snipe  in  Auvergnc.  Tlie  plover,  lapwing,  wild  duck, 
others  are  taken  in  great  numbers  on  the  ooasli  flf  lb 
Channel  and  tha  Ocwn,  aapeeially  in  tha  dspsitmnttf 
Charente  Xnfferiewfti 

Of  other  ammals  w«  mention  only  a  few :  the  fcrko  i 
Mauritania  is  found  on  thr  Mediterranean  c  i  i  Ti?Jt 
are  scTeral  species  of  vipers  and  of  harmless  sii.ikrt :  a* 
;  latter  are  in  some  places  regarded  as  fit  for  food.  Frop 
are  numerous  and  of  many  species :  one,  the  pnckl)  isk 
(ermaud  ipinettx),  is  of  great  size  and  hideous  ions. 

llie  ton«isa»  the  saUmander,  the  sootpion,  anda  taiii 
smdar  dbsaW resembling  the  tanntnia  of  Italy,  srttoi 
The  bee  and  the  silk-worm  are  the  most  valuable  in>ci ; 
and  the  Spanish  fly  is  sufficiently  numerous  U>  iasu^  ^ 
article  of  exportation. 

jFI«A«n>«.~The  coasts  abound  in  fish  of  varunts  kti>^ 
the  taking  of  which  occupies  a  number  of  hands:  tbe  ke^ 
rini^  tbe  maidkeral.  and  espactaUy  tbe  aaidinc  or  piiehoi 
am  the  chief  dbjeets  of  attention  to  the  fiobciiMn  tf  lb 
coasts  of  the  Channel  and  the  Atlantic :  the  tunny  sad 
anchovy,  to  the  fishennen  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  sardine  fishery  of  the  coast  of  Bretagne  is  ealculitcl 
to  employ  1 400  vessels,  and  (allowmg  five  men  to  a  seadi 
7000  men:  there  are  above  2&0  curing-houses  in  viati 
1 500  women  find  em|doynont^  aaobcnhng-house  finds  vA 
enough  Ibr  a  cooper,  and  it  is  ealentated  that  more  ite 
8000  barrels  of  the  fish  are  cured  annually.  The  msckfrel 
and  herring  fishenes  are  earned  on  by  the  inbabilsnli  d 
Dieppe,  St.  Valery.  F^'camp,  Boulogne,  and  other  tovmM 
the  coa&t  of  Normandie  and  Picardie.  The  whale  and  tb 
cachelot  have  been  found  occasionally  on  the  French  toaA 

Iha  oyster  is  in  Baatdamand,  especially  in  Firia  Tb* 
best  are  found  on  the  cosst  of  the  departments  of  Maade, 
Calvados,  and  Cha-rrtc  Inf^rieure  The  mussel  is  uit-J  i> 
food  by  the  poor  on  liome  ports  of  the  coast,  and  tiie  cm, 

the  lobster,  and  other  cmstaoaa  are  Tamnmsd  toacBBHiw> 

able  extent. 

Administrative  iSvirion*,  Civil,  Military.  Judicial,  &■ 
<lesi<utio<U,—'DM  jpwsent  civil  division  of  France  b  inn 
86  departments.   The  departments  are  under  the  govcflh 

ment  of  a  jirefect.  and  are  subdivided  into  circuits  or  W- 
rondissemeiits,  each  coraprehendiog  a  certam  number  of 
communes  which  for  their  extent  and  uwmge  papubtKr> 
may  be  compared  with  our  parishes.  [DapAsnnTCTs.]  Tkn 
system  of  division  was  introduced  by  the  National  Asea- 
biy,  AJO.  1789.  The  name  of  the  department  is  u$uailjb(f>- 
rowed  fltnn  some  marked  natural  feature,  a  river,  s  chnii 
of  mount  ;i  11^,  &c. :  the  name  of  the  arrondisseroeiit  i--  so- 
variably  ta.ktn  from  Us  chief  town.  Am  ibti  dlVl.^lon5 'Ej.b- 
tary  governments  or  provinces)  and  the  principal  sul*ii'> 
sions  which  existed  before  the  introduction  of  the  ptts»rat 
departments  are  continually  referred  to,  though  w  loot* 
officially  reeogniiedi  it  is  desirable  to  give  them  in  a  afcabr 
form,  tugutbir  tritb  tbe  departmenta  which  couupsaJ  M 
tbem. 
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i^iy  u^Lo  Ly  Google 
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•tth  tbtu  !■-»}:■.■.,  '.ire 
f^tfilala  (ia  ItrMkct*). 

L  l4  Fumas  Fk*i({ouk  {iM).  La 

VImmIm    MMllilM;  la* 

VtmmgtiM, 

II.  L'Artou  {Amu). 

III.  La  PlCABOIB  (.-/mirnj).  L'AmtCTlois, 

La  Santerre,  LeV>  rin  ui- 
dob,  Le  Tbi^chr,  Lf 
Pkvi  ncooquii 
Caiaisis.  Le  Boulouiwii, 
L>?  Ponthieu,  LeVimeux. 

IV.  La  NoRMAHDlK  (/Zoarn).    Ixi  Pavi  d« 

Caux,  Le  Pay*  de  Dtvt, 
L«  V«xin  Nonoa&nd,  Im 
Bouinoif ,  Le  Pert  de  U 
Campagne,  Le  Pdys  d' 
Otiebe,  Le  L  >  i^  :)  La 
Pkys  d'Ange,  Lf«  Mar- 
dkes,  Lc  Boi^n,  Lc  £o- 
MgBr  Le  Pa;a  d'Uwilaa, 
La  Ootaatioi  vt  La 
tntiii*  L'AvaBeUa* 

V.  I/tis  »■  Vmiiob  La  PatUa, 

La  Baautaina,  Le  Lwo- 
nob,  Le  SoiiMoaoit,  Le 
Nuyonno**,  Lc  Vrxin 
f  laacoii.  La  Gouelle,  Le 
ValoU,  Le  M  (nt  is,  Le 
Hurcpoix,  La  Bne  Frao- 
{obe,  La  OliHaia  Fkaa- 

VI.  La  Csavtaonk  (Troyrtj.   Le  ii«tlie> 

loii,  Le  Porcien,  Ar- 
Mane,  La  PnndpauU  de 
Sedan  «t  Raucourt,  Le 
Bh^iaois  or  lUmoia,  Le 
Paidiai%  La  Champagne 
(properly  to  calkd),  La 
Valagv,  Le  Baaaigaf  ,  Lt 
Senoooie,  La  Bria. 

VII.  La  Lowums  (A«<^).  L*  LondA 

Cfraptnjr'a*  eaOad),  la 
urmoa  AUavaade,  La 
Pays  dee  Vo«m  La  Pava 
Iteiun,  Le  Todaia,  Le 
VerdunoU,  Le  Luxem- 
hmirg  Francis,  La  Prio* 
cipautg  da  muillao,  La 

Barroiii. 

VIIL  L'OauaMoi''  \0>i:':rn'..  Orif^nuii 
>rup«ily  so  calk'd^,  La 
lauaae  or  Beauee  (com- 
prehendin^  Le  Char* 
train,  Le  Duiioii.  Le 
VeiMi&moii,)  Le  Blaiaois, 
La  Sologne,  La  CMli- 
nois  OrUanoit. 
tX.  La  ToVBAiNx  {Tmtri).  La  Haute 
Touraine,  La  Basse 
Tourain«. 

X.  L»  Bbiwv  or  Bbui  {Bma^t).  La 

Rant  BiNfri,  la  Baa 
Bmi. 

XI.  La  NiVHiNoiia  (iVtain). 

XI L  LaBovnoMKon(AlM(/iii«).  LeHaut 
Bourbonnoii,   Le  Baa 

Bourbonnoit. 

XIII.  La  MaacBR  (Gucrtt).    La  il'iu-.e 

tlarclM!,  La  Ba««L> 
Marche. 

XIV.  La  LtHoviii*  or  LtMoaiw  (Limegt$). 

he  Hunt  LimoutiSt  Le 
Bas  Lintuutia. 
XV  L'AoTBMma  (CVrraion/).  L»  Hante 
Auverj^e  (comprehend- 
ing La  Haute  AuveripMt 
MMeriy  »o  called,  Car- 
Mma),  La  Baase  Au< 
eargne  (comprehending 
]^  BitMe  Auvcrgne,  pro* 
Mrh_8»  called,  LaPaya 
da  CaaabraiUea.  La  Li- 
1*1  La  liinradoiet 
La  ikavpliinid'Aii* 
veigaa^ 


Bei 


iMfOe 


LMOBD^I^MMV. 


IPASmtCALAISt 
684,<54. 

3.  801IME,  55^706. 


4.  8BIMB  IMFfilUSUiUi, 

•.CALVAD08»S01«n<i 

7.  MAMCBU,SMMt 

8.  0RNB;44S^ 

AI8NE.  537,095. 

10.  OISB,  999.641. 

11.  SKINK.  1.106,89K 

12.  SEINE  ETOIBIt 

449,592. 

13.  SKINK  KT  MARNK. 

14.  MARi\£,  345.245. 

16.  AUBB,  S5S,870. 

17.  HAUTBHABNE, 

255^969. 
18, 1UU88. 317,701. 


Capital  Bf  D«f«rtni«Rt  f  la  C*p!tal*'V— Chief  lavnt  tt  i 

toe  II  t«*  (In  1  lalir.  j,  »  |  th  llW  pOpuUllOO  Of  llwll  re! 

niuMt  ta  WKi,  aad  oihar  pliei  of  iiByactSMM. 

Lu-uK.   72,005;    DwJker^,  23.808;  Wnwwipafc 
19.409  {  Awn,  19,173  s  Camkrm,  17,846  j 

, 7674}  <4MiiHt, 3080i  Banbafatt  Ibwcoing. 
~  "It  amkmt,  89,738;  St.  <hmr,  19.032; 
w,  686»;  ilfci>MWiY,  3867;  Si.  PU,  3452; 
Calaii. 

Amoiu.  46.129;  JbUmUtt  18,247;  f¥n»me,  4119; 
,3790|  MftM,3818, 


18.  MOBBLLE.  427,250. 

20.  IIKURTHE,  4^4.366 

21.  VOSGES.  41 1.034. 


22.  EUREETLOIB, 

286.058. 
33.  LOIBBV,  316,188. 

24  LOIR  ET  CBBB, 
844,043. 


25.  INDKK  KTLOIBji; 

304,-.'71. 

86.  CHXR,  276,8aX 
87.1inni,857,3S0. 

88.  NITVBB,  297,550. 

29.  ALUXR,  309,270. 

36L  CIXDI^  876,8M. 


31.  COKHK  ZK,  304433. 

32.  HAUTE  VIBMin, 

293.011. 
38.  CANTAL,  888,117 

34  PLY  DE  OOHI. 
689^438. 


camp. 

Bvaaox,  10,287 ;  Lmtier$,  9927 ;  Pmt 

Bermif,  7244  ;  Lf  JnMys,  5085. 
CaaN,  41,87r>  ;  /.uUur.  1  l,4~3;  Baytujc,  9676  ; 

9498 ;  Ktrt,  7339  ;  /W  V BvtoM,  2137. 
Br.  Ld,  9065;  Ckerbomrg,  19,315;  Gta/awM,  7663; 

Avrmuhet,  7690 ;  Falogmet,  6655  }  MUrtmkt  868L 
AuweoN,  13,934;  Argnumt  6778;  Mbnmw,  5688; 

iMM/S^Mf.24l7. 
Ltm,  8830;  St.  Qmtntm,  80.570;  SboMW.  8124; 

OAraa  TSktry,  4761 ;  rrnMHvS571. 
BsamrAit,  13,082;  GmftiSffne,  8895;  Stii/m,  5016; 

Clermomt,  3235. 
Pamm,  909,126  ;  Si.  Dmii,  9.13-2  ;  5cf«ux.  16/0. 
VamiAii.LKK,  29,'20'J  ;   E'lamprt   T-i'Jd  :  /\ ^..uiif.  5408  ; 

MaiUt$,  381B  ;  Csri*!/,  3()90;  HaotlotuiH,  3U06  ;  SU 

Gemuin-e  n-Laye. 
llaUTN.  684t', ;    Mraux,  7809;   PemtaintUtau,    8021  ; 

ProvtHS,  6007  ;  Cuit/aaMiirr«,  35 7. i. 
CuALONs-aua-MARNa.  12,952;  Reimu,  38.359;  FUrw- 

IfPrmQM,  6883;  Jh«ra«,a457s  atimN  lfta»*a««, 

3962: 

llaziBRx*,  40S3 ;  SeeUm,  13719 ;  RHM,  m  J  Btany 

3682}  yi»is,ert,  2101. 
TliOiM,  85.563;  i?<tr-«irr-^Nie,3940;  Aayrn/ 

3356;  Arnt-mr^AtAtt  8752;  Air4Mr>i&iMr,  2360 
CiiAinuiir,63M;  £aivni^7677}  fSwy,8684. 

BamaHoc,  Ufla ;  J>Mka,  10,577 ;  Commtny,  3716 , 

JKMiiii«hb8at9L 
aim,' 

Brity,  1730. 

Namcy,  31.445 ;  LunnitU,  12,798 ;  7W,  7333;  ChAttm 

SaliHt,  24i21  ;  Sorrienry,  2340. 
EnNA^  9526 ;      Die,  7909;  Aiireemtrt,  5684;  /IraMW- 

■iMf,609S|  iljb^M6Maib864S. 

CnARTRk8.  1  1.750;  C%u/raM)AH%6776; 

6J361  ;  Drtux,  6379. 

Ori  tANs,  40.161 ;  Um^rtiM,  7757} 

nVrt,  40*23. 
Bi.ei»  18,888:  /Miwi  8888; 


T«n%  86,668; 


BainMaa,SSJ84;  S&  .*«aai(  7388;  Sa)fcenr«,8488. 
CufUBMMS,  13^047;  /mmnCkii,  11,654;  la  Ckkn 

4471 ;  Lt  BAmt.  5095. 
Vwrmtt  16,967;  Otar,  6212;  Oameef,  5539;  CMmw 

Oumm,  2775. 

Uquunb,  15.231 ;  CaaiMf,  5109 ;  Afoa/Za^ea,  5034  j  Li 


JKMtaiAfa^l 

[m,  48,7»l;  AiMajirc,  5680 ;  Sarrtfmemmti,  4113; 


6880}  MM. 
718L 


6011 1  £a0K  4788. 


&L'K[iKi.  1796; 

HuHiSac,  952. 


),683U 


;  8948$ 


TvLLK,  97O0 ;  Bnve,  8843 ;  Vuei,  4 135. 

LwooKt,  29  J06 ;  JMfaa,»81 ;  St,  KM*,  8880;  JMf 

ckmarl,  4123. 

AoaiLLAC,  10,889;  Si.  fhw,  S610 1  Mmif,  8568, 

MttffT-c,  3420. 
CUMMMT.  32.4  J 7  ;  ll,478t 

5741;  6016. 


*  A*  th«  aa|>lial  ef  a  depattaMBi  ia  alwan  Uv  capMul  of  ea  

tBwai  or  afiaadlNiMMa  an  ilWa,  Ike  aaattat  ef  Umw  nMtaMeae  ia  a«v 


I.  aaA  aiali 


F  H  A 

ZVI.  U.  MAWa  ile  Mans).  Lf  Unat 
Maioc,  Le  Bm  UiIm, 

La  Perche. 

XVn.  L*iw«D  (•<*V«r»>  La  Hatii  An- 
jnm,  Lt  Bm  Anjou  (of 
which  Li  Bumuuaii  u 

a  part). 

XVIIL  LaBsBTAONB  ( Rennn).  La  Haute 
BIvt.i^'nc,  La  Bmm  Br«> 
f  u^iie.  La  HvjtMM  Br»- 
tagne. 


yWC  lafteMD  (Poitiert).  Le  Haiit  Poi- 
tou  (compteheDdiur  Le 
Haut  Poitou,  propenjr  so 
callrilf  Le  LouduDois,  Le 
Minbeloii,  Le  Tboiiar* 
•ois.  La  Oalioe,  and  L« 
Niortoit),  LeBaa  Poitou. 

XX.  L»  If  MM  VAvHu  RMMte). 

XXI.  La  SalMMlia  (fiamiet)  and  L'An- 

OOtFltoia    ( Aof^onlenne), 
La  Hatite  Sainionge,  La 
BaMi«  Saintonge. 
XXIL  L'AUan  {Str.-Lour.,).   La  Bauto 
Aliace,  La  Baase  Alaace. 


•  La  nUNCHK  CoMTB  (Desan^'.n). 

Lh  Baillages  d'Amout. 
du  lUivu  k  d'ATa]. 


XXIV.  La  BoumMMK  (D^'om).  Le  DHou- 
wAm,  Le  Paya  de  Mou- 
t^e.  L'AuxeTTois,L' Aii- 
xm%,  L' Autunoit,  Le  Cha- 
roloia  or  Cbarollaia,  La 
BrionaiitLe  lUeHnioii^ 
L»  Cbllaiioii,La  AretM, 
Ltt  Bani3r  fin  wliirh  are 
OTBpviJoeiia«d  L  V  B 1 1  j^'  •- y , 
Wop«rIy  10  tallwl,  und  Le 
Valroiuey  l.  Le  Payi  d« 
Oez,  La  PriadfUtt  da 
_  Dombes. 

\  viiiiota« 

properly-  »„  c.ili'.-i),  Le 
J ranc  L) omiuis.  La Beuu- 
joloii,  Le  FofLZ. 
XXVL  Id  L4l(Ouai>oc  (  To,i/,juie).  he 
Haut  L^iiigutiloe,  Le 
Bas  Lanijurcluc.  Lcs  C6- 
venaea  (comprebeadtag 
Le«  Civtnwt,  properly  iso 
called, ouComl^  d'Alaix, 
L'Uli^eou),  LcVivaiais, 

La  Velajr,  and  La  Qnuf 
dan. 


XXVU.  LaBouatnLOH  (/Vrni^na/i).  Le 
HeilfMlIon  prciiiT.  Ll-  Vu- 
Iwpir,  Le  ConflL-nt.  Le 
f  I  !■;  1 ,  La  Cenlni^ne 
i  iaiji  oisc,  VuU^e  de 
Cirul. 

XXVllL  La  C^Mxii  i>K  Flux  ry^.«).  La 
Partie  H.i^itr,  LaPortie 
Basse,  L«  Donuesan. 

XXIX.  Lt  GvtKiaa  or  Ouyenmb  (Bor- 
dfour),  and  La  Ga>- 
cooNE  {Auch). 
LaOvisknb.  LaGuienne  (properly 
so  calltd),  or  Lc  Honl«- 
loia,  Le  Baiadoia^  Le 
Perigord,  L^Aceaoit,  Le 
QuKKjr,  Lb  llouogw. 
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3j.  SAKTUK,  46t>,fetii«. 

36.  MAYENNK,  361,765. 

37.  MAINE  ET  LOI&S. 

477,S70. 


38.  LOIBK  miWSLkXXiKSi, 

470^68. 
3».  lfOBnHAN,44»^4S. 

40,  FINIBT]DIS,M6,M6 

4L  CUTES  DU  NORD» 

605,563 

41  iLLEETVlLAm 

547,259. 
4}.  TBRBB'By  341,818. 

44.  DECXSE'VU(8« 
304,105. 

44.  VJSMNX^SSMOl 


46.  CUARKNTK,  305,126. 

47.  CEARENTE  INFl^. 

BISUBB|449,S4». 


48.  fiAtT  wnSt,  44r,4l  U. 

49.  BAS  BHINitf)^. 

50.  H  VI  TK  9A0NB» 

51.  DOUB8,S76;274. 
SS.  ,|tJMA,S15;3SS. 
33.  TOllN]^  SS4^. 
54.COTK]yO]|,M6|<M» 

SS.8A0NBSTL01B]^ 

A38;507. 
M.  AIK,  346,188. 


1^  R  A 

Lfc  MA.ts,  '2r?,lfi4;        Fli<kt,  C420  .  .Wauw-/*,  i-'Olj 

.S.iin/  f'.i/uM,  .5*>3. 
LAVA^  17,»iO  ;  AloMtane,  9782  ;    CkaJtm,  GontJmr, 

CJ26. 

Ajkmibb,  89.^1  i  Shmmt*  1 UZ5  j  Anv^  MOO  i 
yrtei^  #288 1  Siffff  2130. 


JKamsL  7&jB9Si  Pamiimuf,  3872;  ^mmm,  36fi7; 

OMMmMntf,  3834;  &n«M.,  '2079. 
Yarning  11,083$  Ur^  ^8fit5i^Mtgt  6378{ 

QomnR.  97*15;  2/rr«/,  29,773;  Jf«>Mr,8T40; 

5541  ;  Chiieaylin,  2968. 
£rr.  Bhibuc,  11,3S2;  Dmm,  7350  J  0»ii|>—yi 

Ijonnian,  5461  ;  l^Hhe.  6865. 
a»N>Ks,  .i5,^):'>2;  .S/.  9744«  ;  /'^rv.SSOlg 

9 J  34  ;  Hrd  n,  AjOii ;  MuHiJori,  1772. 
Bourbon  V>.m>bb,  5897}  fiiife— ji^ 700 j  j 

ti'OJunnc,  4/78. 

iTioHT.  1^J97;  ArtlM4r,4288}  JMfe,S7Miam- 

««irr,  its94. 

PoiTiBRS,  22,000;  Ch&lelttrauU,  9G95;  ^aMdM^aOM; 
i/aii/0Mrt//«R,  4157;  Clirray,  2100. 

Amoodlbu,  16,910;  Cb^iic,3830;  Ruffte,  2859;  &b<- 

&^;i«rx,38l3;  Gm/u/Hu,  2766. 
La  KoGBBLUi,  14,8&7;  HmiieM,  1M41 S 
9539;  ;».JiMi  sIlSi  ' 

•  r,8514. 


Gut  .i      15,9S8j  AifiMiMt7i 

SniASBOUKo,  57,885 ;  ScUieiltAi 

55/5}  5a«crM,  5352;. 
Vnaaa,S887|  Or^,  0639}  Jw%8»«l 


V489C; 


BuANcoN,  29,7 1 8 1  JtaUMr^  ^117  i 

Baumt,  2519. 
LoNB-Lx  SAvu<iBR.7684i  iMfc^  10^137 1 

St.  Ctnudie,  5238. 
Au3>:KKHr.,  11^75;  Sr«4,  900i|  JmMm, 

5494;  r«««Kr/«,487L 
DwoM,  24 J17  $  Btmme,  10^78|  Afcor,  4035 ;  Qiti- 

ttH'tm^Seim,  4430. 
HaooK,  11,944  ;  CMImn  Mr  fdh»,  12,400  ;  JMa 

KMM I  JUaAm,  3674 ;  CkanUf^  3896b. 
Baaaa»0S88}  i8cZ/«y,  3970;  AotIM,  369Sj  TMwi 

8»M|  Cm,  3804. 


57.  BaONE.  488,084. 

58.  LOIBX,  418,497. 

59.  H.\I  TE  LOIBS, 

!i9j;{84. 

60.  ARDE'CHE,  353,752. 

61.  L02K&K,  Uli783. 

62.  GAftD,86^. 

63.  BBBAULT. 
64  AUOB,  281.088. 

65.  TAKN,  346,614. 

66.  HAUTO  GARONNK. 

■r>4,7'2'. 

67.  PiRK'NK  ESOaiKN- 

TALBS,  104,38>. 


,7««l. 


Lyon.  IjO.Sl  i;    i  IkfirmtkBtIha}  1 

La  Croix  K«u»Me. 
UoiiTBiuaoN,  6266|  m*  Amw*  4l|U4 ; 

itiva  d«  tiier. 
LbFv»,14»9S4}  BMtMfr,iS47j 

Privas,  4219;  Tbirrmn,  4174;  LaryaUtcrr,  2&79. 
Mmxdm,  6909 ;  Afarnyo/*,  4025;  8i40. 
Nliuu,  43,0^;  Atmit.  13.080 1    thif,    SOSO;  ^ 

#'^^&049:  Beaucaim. 
Mnmuin, 35^6 ;SMcn^  16,833 1  U^tw,  \\^' 

Caoumntm,  18.907  ;  Nm*ommt,  10J92  ;  Gaitki»' 

dary,  10,186;  L>a«»icx,  7105. 
Aiav,  11,801 ;  Cat/ret,  17,602;  G<rM«?.  8199  ;  Z^r  . 

7J05. 

ToLiAJtsfc,  77,37'i;  Si.  GuatUtu,  C020  ;  .Murrt,  .li.' 

I'  frimeke,  2765, 
i'uu-iaMam  17^18}  /Vtute,  3013  ; 


68.  ARHIS-GE  OU  ABUB'fi]^  Vms,  4899  {  6900  |  Mat 

aoOjUS. 

69.  AV£tBON,370,9SU 


0685}iMtM,io.4a«i  nsyiOT* 

8788  J  Ak.  4^11^,6481 »  "  "   


70.  LOT,  287^)03.  Casmw,  12^17 ;  /^mc.  6237 ;  Gm^c»,  S334. 

71.  TARN  BT  OABONNS;   UtanuakM,  83^ ;  U^um,  10,61S  ;  GMta:-jar<«r 

848,184.  7488L 
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^^dMO&aNx.  Le  CondLimoL*,  Lc 
Gabiiiiliiii,  La.  CtmloaM), 
Le  Payn  de^  LaucUti,  Lu 
i>S)r«  de»  Basque*  (com- 

rarte,  L«  r»y»  dt;  LftbuWi 
anil  Le  Pajr*  da  Suule), 
1m  Bikjotre,  L'AnnupiM 
(eompMhtndiiig  Le  H»nt 

Bm  or  Lt  Noir  Ai^ 
■wgnac  *),  Le  Coin. 
nloKC  (comprehendini; 
La  Haut  Commini^v,  Le 
Bu  Comnuage,  aud  Le 
OaiMnH»t)> 


7C 


r3.  HAUTE8 
244,170. 


10,461  ;  CMMfaN, 


/09g| 
1623. 


i  m- 


RwftMNiMM^Mi  tern  i  «^  «iMr,  m 


•Am^W  Ina  oOot  tnbdlTirioiia 
laoaf  thne  taWhriMetM  ware  (IrktlywlMt 
aOad  Vu  Haul  or  L»  Blaae  Arma^ pac,  mod  L»  B>J 
or  Le  Noll  Armafnae. 

i  U  iaao  Um  auUuirily  of  Um  ■  Dietioaoaite  Uai- 
wnrtUde  la  FnMa*  that  mm  —Ira  La  Cvoaaraaaa 
aUbdhrMoo  of  U  Centegai 
■aka  tliain  iudapasdenl. 


XXX.  Ls 


3CXXL  Lb  DAvnDm(Crmro&;r).  Le  Haut 
]lMpbui6  (compretund- 
'  fa%  Le  Gre»ivaudan,  Le 

B^au^,  La  ChampKaur, 
Lb  BriamoauiJin.  J.'Em- 
bninoU,  jLa  Gai^'jifuis, 
pad  Lm  Baroonie^),  Lv 
Bas  Dauphin£  (coin|Te- 
hmiliiiir  Le  Vicnnuis.  Le 
Valentinoi^,  Le  TricaatU 
Boii,  Le  Diois,  and  La 
Principality  d'Orani;e, 
now  comprehended  in  the 
Dapartmvnt  of  Vaucluae). 
WMB  iJu).  La  Haute 
Fmmic^  JU  Bane  Fmk 


Itk  Comb  otComoA.  Not  included 
io  the  thirty-two  pro- 
vincial goTemmentt. 

Ls  COKTAT  u'AvioNON  and  La 
CoMTAT  Vaj^AigKiN,  in 
reality  sulxiivisKins  of 
Province,  but  buhject  to 
the  Pope  i  until  cadad 
bv  him  to  Wnam  ia 
1791. 


n.  LOT  KT  QABOKMB, 

346,400. 
76.  neBDOailBaWiWg. 


78.  BASSES  PYRB'NVBB. 

446,398. 

79.  HAUTBS  AIlPBB, 

80.  DBom;  aPMts^ 

81.  ibr«E,srzjM- 


AoaN.  13,399  {  FWeu*wvt  049m, 

foiJ  i  Nirae,  6603. 
Fkaiapaux,  11,Ci;g  ;  Uergrrac,  0285 1 

N»Hiron,  3573  :  Rtberae,  3775, 
Bo»ostox,  98,705  i  Ubournt,  9714  j   ^/oyr,  3301  ; 

U  Hiokt  393j  j  Ahm,  4446  j  fjiifm,  1404. 


Pab,  I 


IMMi 
SIMj 


Vaumci,  10,406  I 

Ngomt,  3208  ;  Bomana. 
OuMOBU.    2S;j69i  ri«<nc,  16,484| 

2885  i  UiTfmr4^h^  U484. 


82.  BOUCHES 

362|326. 

83.  VAB,  923|4IM. 

B4.BASBBSALFBa^ 

199,045. 
tS.  OOlSE,  207,889. 


86.  VAUCLU8B,  346/)71, 


OaAMMVAJd  9794;  nuim,»pl»t 

Dwn,  8365  i  SlNcpm,  4546  f  JXirwi^wrr,  3023 ;  Air. 

nbrnnette,  2154}  CaiUlhne,  '2069. 
▲lAccio,  9003  ;  Batfio,  13,0G1  ;  C'eWc,  3587  Smlhu, 
ai88  i  CMt  1457. 


AvioMOK,  31,786 :  Cantntrm,  9224  ;  Qtmhoc,  8874  ; 


MMetl  Dmukm»  md  AdMmUMteM-Thui  division 
into  depvtmenti  mtvm  as  a  baato  fbr  all  the  otiwr  admi- 

r  I  trativo  division*. 

I  'rancti  is  divided  for  military  purposes  into  luiicleen  pro- 
\  es  or  '  military  divisions:'  of  these  wo  subjoin  a  list,  ao- 
T'  irdiug  to  the  arraagaoMnt  made  ia  1829,  wbeii  two  mililarr 
(livisiona,  dw  li«d4|aaitaii  fif  whirii  at  Oaen  and 
Periguenz,  vara 


Nu.  or  Head 

1  <i>»Wu>. 


II. 
III. 

IV. 


V. 

VI. 

Vll. 

VID. 

IX. 


FA9IS. 


Chalons. 
Mktz. 

TOUBS. 


SnASBOou. 

Besan<;ox. 
Gkenoblx. 


Uoirmum. 
.Toviomi. 


D»|iaTtBaBti  iodudeil. 

S«iiie^  Saiae  at  Oiae.  Seine  at 
Marna,  Aiane,  Oiae,  Loira^ 

Euro  ct  Loir. 
Anietiner*,  Mouse,  Marne. 
Moselle.  Mcurthe,  Vosges. 
Indre  et  Loire.  Loir  et  Cher, 

Maine  at  Loira^  Hayaane, 

Sartha. 
Htut  Rbin.  Baa  Rbin. 
Ain,  Doubs,  Jiim,  Haute  8a6ne. 
Isdre,  Drdmc.  Hautea  Alpes. 
BMaeaAlpes,  Vattdnaab  B«iielm 

du  Rhfina. 
Ardicbe,  Gaid,  LoilNb  Hlnnlt, 

Tarn,  AvevNB. 
Audc,  Pyr^nlea  Orientalei,  Ar- 

ripgc.  Haute  Garonne,  Hautus 

Pyr^n^es,  Gers,  Tarn  et  Ga- 


XL 

XII. 

xm 

XIVj 
XV. 


Py- 

Lot 


Namtm. 
RsNKn. 

ROUBN. 

BomMBi. 


Landes.  Gitonde,  Ba&ses 

rinses,  Dordogne,  Lot, 

et  Garonne. 
Cbarente  Iiif^l^rieure,  J^irc  In. 

ftncurc.  Deux  Sdvrc:*,  Veil* 

d6e,  Vienne,  Cbarente. 
CStes  du  Nord.  Finittftn^  Ilia  at 

Vilaine.  Morbihan. 
Seine  InfSrieure,  Eure,  Manche 

Calvados,  Orne. 
Cher,  Indre,   AUier.  Creuse, 

Niivxa,  Bauta  Vwum^  Cor- 


XVI. 

xvn. 

XVIII.  Dijow. 


LtlXBi 

Bavha. 


Noid.  Bm  d*  CUaiib  SanuBM. 
Corse. 

Aube,  Haute  Mame,  Yonna, 
Qite  d'Or,  Sadno  et  Loire. 
XIX.       Lyom.  RbOne,  Loire,  Cental,  Puy  da 

D&me.  Haute  Loim 

Tlic  prill r  ipal  fortresses  arntalonp  or  near  the  Belgian, 
Prussian,  ami  Bavarian  frontier— Gravelmes,  Dunkerque, 
Lillo,  Douai,  Cambrai,  V  ulenciennea,  Cond6,  Muubcuge, 
Avesnes,  Rocroy,  Givet  ut  Charlemont,  M6zieres,  Sedan, 
Thionville,  Metz,  Biiche,  and  Wuis^semboure ;  along  the  Rhe- 
niah  frootiar— Hasueoau,  Stiaabourg,  8ahaleatadt,and  Nauf 
BriMeb ;  towards  tlieJata—Bllbrt  or  BaMbrt,  Biaanfon,  and 
the  new  Fort  de  I'Erlujic  ;  tmvards  the  Alps  and  the  Sardi- 
utan  firontier — Grenoble  and  Brian^n ;  along  the  Spaniab  or 
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^MUi-Pied-de-Port,  aud  Bayonne.  The  oaval  dock  and 
Building  Jfodt  are  Brest,  Toulon,  Roehefbrt,  Cherbourg,  and 
LoTMBt  Sloopsof warara  bvUt  alio  MBajroiuMV Naaiet^  and 
St.  Semn,  a  avburb  of  St  M do.  Tn  time  of  war  Da&lnrqae 

and  St.  Malo  jond  out  a  prmt  nuTnbcr  of  privateers. 

The  adminUtration  of  tin-  laws  m  Kranct  has  led  to  other 
divisions.  The  8mall<:j;t  jmlirial  <Uvi^in;ii  ure  cantons,  each 
of  which  U  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  juge  de  pais  (justice 
of  peaee),  and  in  the  rural  districts  comprehends  several 
eommiima ;  but  in  the  larp  ta«iM»  which  consist  of  bat 
one  commune,  tbora  are  usually  aererml  jvge*.  Those 
jugej>  de  pca'v  have  a  final  jurisdiction  in  smaller  matters ; 
and  all  suits  must  come  before  them,  with  a  view,  if  pos- 
sibh-.  tii  ,in  amicable  adjustment,  before  they  are  <-arrie<l 
into  a  superior  court  The;  are  all  salaried,  tod  are  profes- 
sional men.  The  whole  nmber  of  oantona  itt  the  kingdom 
ia  2834.  The  aMNVt  of  eomBitiieB  appear  te  have  abo 
sone  judicial  authoritjr.  The  TyUtmaux  d$  iVvamirs  In- 
stance, or  rrirnar,-  mnrts,  ivlitrh  may  perhaps  be  compared 
to uur  quarier-!»esaiori»,  .(ru  miL'  for  every  arrondi.ssement 
The  whole  number  of  arr  :n!l■;sellUMl^  in  1- ranee  ia  363. 
£ach  tribunal  ooosisU  of  from  three  to  eight  or  more 
mmihtn  (beridea  anppleiiiaotary  members),  according  to 
the  populatioii  er  buineM  of  the  acroodiaaeineDt,  with 
a  proatrmr  At  roi,  9t  attorney  Ibr  the  crawn.  Theae 
courts  lake  cognizance  of  civil  and  criminal  cases  within 
certaui  limits,  but  not  of  offence  against  the  state.  The 
scciion  of  the  tribunal  Avhich  takes  copnii;uu-e  nf  rrjiiiiiKil 
cases  is  called  Tninmai  de  Police  Correclionnelle.  The  Court 
Rouale*  (twenty-seven  in  number)  are  the  highest  court* 
.with  the  ao^D^tiOB  of  the  Cmtr  de  Castationy,  and  may  be 
eoiapafed  with  our  aaaifa  courts.  They  have  jurisdiction 
over  several  departments  as  given  below,  and  the  number  of 
the  judges  \-aries  aceording  to  the  extent  and  busiT.iMk  of  the 
circniit  over  which  they  preside.  The  C)ur  Roytiii'-  of  Paris 
consisu  of  tifty  judges,  and  the  whole  number  of  judges  of 
these  courts  is  about  nine  hundred :  their  salaries  are  very 
small,  Saeh  ooiir  *Ywafe  ia  divided  into  aevml  chambers ; 
one  decides  on  billa  of  indietmmt,  in  the  same  man  ner  as  an 
Knglish  grand  jtti^;  another  tries  criminal  eases;  otheratake 
cognizance  of  civil  eases.  Some  members  of  these  courts 
visit  ihe  chief  towns  of  the  departments  subject  tf>  tin  ir 
jut'iiidietioa  abtxit  once  in  three  months  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  Conn  d'Assixr,  or  a.*sizc  courts  for  criminal  cases 
«aciusively.  An  a-^pval  lies  from  the  subordinate  courts 
«o  the  Court  Royatet ;  but  not  fVom  these  to  any  other 
«urt,  except  to  the  Cow  de  CoMtatioa,  at  Paris,  and  that, 
iot  on  questions  of  fart,  but  onlv  as  to  matters  of  law.  The 
Cottr  de  Catsatian  can,  if  it  finds  any  defect  of  this  kind, 
onler  a  new  trial  before  another  Cmir  Hoyale.  [Cassation.] 
The  decisions  of  all  tiiC'C  tribunals  are  regulated  by  Lei 
Cinq  Code*.  [CovKS,  Lks  Cinq.1  J  uries  are  only  ooeasion- 
ally  employed^  and  imder  ngufatlooB  materially  difliereiit 
ftoni  our  own. 

Comu  RofrA&Bs. 

riMel 

lllltaf.  IV|i«rtin«nt«  in  tbi>ir  jaMMtni 

AoEN.  CSera,  Lot,  Lot  et  Garanne. 

Atx.  Basses  Alpes.  Bouebea  du  RhOne^  Var. 

AuiKNS.  Aisiie,  Oi.-c,  Somnie. 

Anokrs.  Maine  et  I>jire,  Mayenne,  Sarthe. 

Ba%ti\.  CorM'. 

liKSANjOM.  Doubs,  Haute  ^ne,  J  uia. 

BoMBBAinc.  Charente,  DordognOb  Glfondt* 

SovMia.  Cher,  Indre.  Niivra. 

Caen.  Calvadoa,  Manehe,  Ome. 

Cni.HAa.  Bas  Rhin,  Haut  Rhin. 

Dijon.  Cf>\c  d'Or,  Haute  Marne,  Saonc  cl  Loire. 

Dof  .vi.  Norri.  I'-.*  rio  Calais. 

ORBNOBLa,  Drome,  Uautes  .\lpea,  Is^re. 

LiMoesa.  Corrdze,  Creusc,  Bavta  Vienne. 

IiYON.  Ain,  Loins^  KhAne> 

If XI*.  Ardennea»  McacUe. 

MoMTMtun.  Aude.  AviyroB,  HAnult.  ^ntelaa  Orian* 

tales. 

Nancy.  Mi  iihio,  Meuse,  Vo!»t;es. 

NIkss.  Ardcche,  Gatd,  Lozcre,  Vaucluse. 

OaUAIia.        Indrc  ct  Loire,  Loirct,  Loir  et  Cher. 
Pain*  Aniie.  £ute  et  Loir,  Maineb  Seine»  Seine  et 

Hvae^  Seine  et  Oiae,  Yehne 
Pav.  laasoa  Pyidnlea.  Haulea  Pyvteto,  Landea. 


Poinsas.        Charente  inffeneure.  Deux  S^rcs,  Vendi^ 
Vienne, 

Ramni.        Cfltaa  dts.  Noid,  liaMnf  Bk  ct  YOaiaK 


RiOM. 
ROUSN. 

Tomoan. 


Allier,  Gantal,  Haute  Loiii^  PHiy  de 
Eurc,  Seine  Infineure. 
Arri^gc,  Haute  (saimM^  Ibia* 

CJaronne. 


The  whole  cost  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  Fraoet, 
according  to  the  Bud^t  of  I9aa»  ja  19,MM7»  f 
is  thua  diatcibuted  :-— 


Central  Adniniitratioii          •  • 

(Council  nf  State           .          •  . 

Cour  de  (Jo^atioa        «          •  « 

Court  Royales            •          »  • 

Cours  d'Aaaises          .         .  . 

Tribunaux  de  PremiAre  Instance  . 
TribnaanxdeCemDMmeidefalioe  , 
Juatieea  de  Mx 

Expense's  of  Criminal  Justice,  anj  of 
Cinl  and  (Jrmuual  Statistics 


» 


St43Mfraaa 

&1 6,400  „ 

969.000 
4,943.130 

154,400 
5^880.145 

242.300 
3,103.200 

3,322,000 


The  ecclesiastical  divi-iion  of  France  has  undergone  msr» 
change;;.  Before  the  Revolution  there  were  eighteen  artlh 
bi^bophcj,  exclusive  of  Avignon.  Of  these,  one  (Caabraj 
has  been  reduced  to  a  simple  bishopric^  aad  fcar  nailsl 
with  others,  viz.,  Aries  and  Embrun  with  Atx;  yinm 
with  Lyon ;  and  Narbonne  with  Toulouse :  the  additioa  i 
Avignon  makes  the  present  number  fourteen.  The  arric 
bishops,  before  the  Ri-^M!,niun,  had  su*  suffragans  one  hur> 
dred  and  seven  bisiiupii  iii  France ;  one  ui  the  coustf 
of  Nice  (Nice), and  ivvu(.\nnecyand  Mauriennex  in  Save^ 
in  Italy ;  two  (Bile  and  Lauaanne)  in  Switaeilniid;  aai 
two  (Tournay  and  Namur)  in  the  Lew  Ceontviee.  BMite 
Uiese^  Ibur  Fieneh  bishoprics  were  under  the  juriviictiia 
of  German  archbishops,  making  the  whole  num^^r  4 
French  bishoprics  one  hundred  and  *  li  ven.  Of  ti«* 
dioceses  forty-ninc  have  been  suppressed  ;  viz,,  Agde,  Akj, 
A  le  I  h,  Ap  t,  Avranches,  Auxer  re  (the  archbishop  of  Se»  no  c 
takes  an  additional  title  from  Auxerre);  Bazaa,  BortrandtSt-k 
Bethl^ero,  Bcsiers,  Boulogne.  Castres,  Couserana,  OmiU^ 
Dax,  Die.  Dol.  Glandi\-cs,  Grassc,  Laon,  La%-aur,  Lrcioure. 
Loscar,  Lisieux.  Lod^ve,  Lombez,  Malo  (St).  Mirepca. 
Noyon,  Oleron,  Omer (St.), Orange.  Pap»jul  tSt.t,  IV!  '^  ; 
Pol-de-L<^on  (St.),  Pons  (St),  Rieux.  Rtez  Samt^  Saru. 
Scnez,  Senlis.  Sisteron,  Toul,  Toulon,  Treguier.  Ute. 
Vabre.%  and  Vence :  tlie  renMinder,  with  tlte  addiliae  d 
the  cx-archbishopric  of  Cambni  aad  iOtm  aev  aeoa  d 
Nancy,  St  Di4  and  M^Hm^  gnbe  the 
bishoprics  of  France. 

ArMiehoprict  m  OaKet,  MdSiekopnee  wiik  Ar 

mfntt  included  in  Ukeat. 
Inj  lis  suffragan  dioeetet. 


fmmi 


Paris. 

Seine. 

Nevers 

NievfCk 

Chartrea 

Sura  et  Loir. 

Mouliaa 

Alliv. 

Meanx 

Sefne  et 

Marne. 

Rehne. 

Arrondijyso- 

Orleans 

Loiret 

meut  of 

Blois 

Loir  el  Cher. 

Reims,  in  the 

Versailles 

Seme  et  Disc 

department 
oTMariM^ 

ArxBs 

Pas  de  Oalaia. 

Ardenca. 

Cambrai 

Nord. 

Aisne. 

Lyonet 

Chlkna 

Maroe  (execTC 

Vienne. 

R!i5ne,  Ix)ire. 

the  arr^ 

Autun 

Sauneut  Loire. 

Langres 

Haute  Marne. 

Dyon 

Cote  d'Or. 

Baawvaia 

Oiw. 

St  Claude 

Jura. 

Somms. 

Orenoble 

]a«re. 

TVwre. 

Indre  et  L: "» 

Rfnum. 

Seine  Inft- 

rieure. 

LeMana 

Sarthe.  >L.» 

Calvados. 

Angers 

Reiincs 

lUe  et  VilajTA 

Onie. 

ISojitos 

Lawi^U^ 

Coutanoaa 

Uanche. 

aeM«t 

Uuunpdr 
vannea 

Yonne. 

Murbihao 
OOtaadaNx 

Troyea 

Anbe. 

Saint  tftieuc 
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Bourg*L 

Clermont 
Limoges 


Le  Pttv 
TolU 

Saint  Flour 

Alhy. 
Kodez 

Monde 
Perpigntti 


CnHNTt  lodN. 

Puy  de  D6me. 
C  rouse. 

Haute 

Vienne. 
Haute  Loire. 


Agen 

Angouleme 
Poitiers 

P^vtgumx 
RoeheU« 

Lucuii 
Aire 


Tun. 

Atcyron. 

Lot. 

Loz^re. 

Pyr^n/'-cA  Ori- 
ftotalet. 

Gironde. 

Lot  et  Ga- 
ronne. 

Cli  art' lite. 

Vienne,  Deux 
Sdvres. 

ChuMite  In- 

f?rie\ire. 
Vendue. 
Gcrs. 
Landes. 
Bairtw  Pyr*. 


Bajnonna  Bi 


Pyre- 


Toulouse  et 

Norhmm.  Hnute  Gu- 
ronue. 

MontaubMi   Tan  d  6»' 


CarcaMonne 
Aix,  ArUt, 


Arrive. 


Marseille 


Fr6jua 
Digne 
Gap 
Ajaceio 


StnsbocitK 

Metz 
Verdun 
Bellcy 
Saint  Di6 
Nancy 

Avignon. 
Nhnes 
V^ulence 
Viviecs 
MontpelUor 


Kli()ue  (ex- 
cept the  ar- 
rondisse- 
ment  of 
Maraeillej. 

Arrondiue- 
ment  of 
Marseille  in 
the  depart- 
ment of 
Bourhea 
da  RhAne. 

Var. 

Basses  AIpc«. 
Hautes  Alpcs. 
Corse. 

DouiM»  Haute 
SiAne. 

Haut  Rhin, 

Bob  Rhin. 
Moselle. 
Meuse. 
Ain. 
VoigM. 
Meurthe. 
VauchiSif. 
Giu-fl, 
Drome. 
Ardecbe. 


GSMMrmMiii<.^TbegeiicEalouUiiMof  UwanpmiMQOvwn- 
ment  of  Fmw*  bean  b  membfanee  to  our  own,  being  an 

hereditary  constitutional  or  limit!  li  innn;ir'  hy.  Its  general 
constitution  is  defined  in  tlie  iliarter  granted  by  Loui-; 
W  ill,  upon  his  restoration  in  a.d.  1814;  modified  in  1 830 
.ifler  the  rsvolutioii  which  druvi;  uut  the  elder  branch  of 
the  Bourbow;  and  further  modified  since  that  time.  The 
chart«r.  as  nodiAad  aiter  the  moliitioa  of  1830>  oooaiatii 
of  nxty-aeven  artieles  wemoftA  under  wven  bead*.  We 
'.'^ive  all  ab^tiii  r  of  its  t'liief  pro\i-ie"'^.  bost  ronvcyinLr 
,iu  idea  of  ilic  |t<e.-ient  consliiution.!.!  France.  Tlic  clucf 
iiUi>rutiun  made  since  has  been  tin  Ut  lition  of  hereditary 
peerageiH  and  the  restriction  of  ihu  liberty  of  tiie  prem. 

iHt  head,  contaiotng  eleven  articles. — Droit  public  di>s 
f^anfoit iJiiUie ornational  RigAuqf  t/ia  RvHeh).—Thi>i 
head  provides  fer  the  equality  of  all  nenehmen  in  the  eye 
of  the  law.  their  equsil  admi»i>ibility  to  rivil  aiul  military 
employtncnts,  and  their  equal  freedom  from  arrest  other- 
xrii-v  than  by  legal  process.  It  guarantees  the  full  eiijoy- 
raent  of  religiuiut  liberty ;  and  while  it  recogniz^i  Caiho- 
hcism  as  the  j^ligion  of  the  migority  of  Frenchmen,  pro- 
fidei  fi>r  the  pajrmant  not  only  of  the  Catbolie  pcioathood, 
but  of  the  miniaten  of  otbar  Christian  denoniinationa,  out 
of  the  public  purst'.  It  insures  the  liberty  to  nil  Froncli- 
men  ot  prmting  aad  publishing  their  opinions  (.subsequent 
onartnienta  have,  however,  re>itricted  this  fVvedom),  and 
prohibits  the  ro' establishment  of  the  censorship.  It  abo- 
lishes the  conseription ;  prondea  for  the  oblivion  of  all 

Clitieal  offenoes  fianotu  to  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
n«;  and  pnranteea  tbo  security  of  property  (including 
the  leo-callea  '  national  domaitis').  except  when  the  jiublic 
^u<i(1,  as  made  uut  in  a  legal  muuuur,  requires  the  sacrifice 
of  individual  proper^,  inwbkh  cafa  toa  owiiar  matt  be 
indemnified. 

Snd  bead,  containms  eight  articles.— jbrme«  du  Gou- 
venmUHt  «bi  Xoi  Uamiu  qf  the  Ungfy  JPtiueri.—Tim 
bead  aeeurea  to  tbe  Ung  the  supreme  aieentive  power,  the 

eommand  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  right  of  makings  war 
and  treaties  of  peace,  alliance,  and  coinnierce ;  uf  nomi- 
nating to  all  the  offices  of  public  administration  ;  and  of 
making  all  regulations  needful  fur  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  without  the  power  of  suspendine  them  or  dispensing 
with  them.  It  pnmdee  that  tbe  losialative  Ainctiona  ahau 
be  exendMd  by  tibe  king;  tbe  Chamber  ef  Paen,  and  ttw 
Chrini^er  of  iMputie^ ;  that  every  law  must  be  agreed  to 
by  a  majority  of  each  chamber,  (the  diacussioiu  and  votes 
«f  vbich  are  to  u  tree.)  and  WDOtigiiad  ly  (ha  kint;  that 
V.C,  No.  647. 


bills  may  originale  with  either  of  the  tbree  branches  tt  lha 

legislature,  except  money  bills,  which  must  oric^inate  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  and  that  a  bill  rejected  by 
either  bramch  of  the  loyislat  .n  r  ( nmot  be  broni,'ht  in  again 
the  same  session.  The  civil  list  is  fixed  at  tlie  commence- 
ment of  every  reign,  and  cannot  be  altered  during  that  te^ni. 

.3rd  head,  containing  ton  articles. — De  ta  Chambrt  au 
Pain  (0/  the  Chamber  of  Peer$). — ^This  head  nrovidea  for 
the  assembling  of  this  chamber  simultaneously  with  the 
deputies,  and  renders  every  sitting  illegal  (except  when  the 
chamber  is  exercising  its  juJici.d  power  j  unless  it  is  held 
dumij^  the  session  of  tlib  dtiputie^.  The  nomination  of  the 
peers  IS  vested  in  the  king ;  (the  princes  of  the  blood  are 
peers  b^  ri$;ht  of  birth;)  iheir  numbrr  is  unlimited,  and 
their  diipiity  may  be  for  life  or  Inaediiary.  (Hcrc«litaxy 
peerages  have  been  sinco  abolished.)  Tho  peers  have  no 
right  of  entry  into  tho  chamber  undbnr  twenty-five  years  of 
age  or  of  voting  under  thirty.  Tlie  chancellnr  ot  France  i.-, 
president,  or,  m  his  absRnee,  n  peer  nominated  by  the  king. 
The  sittings  of  the  peers  are  public.  Tho  chamber  takes 
cognizance  of  ofiences  against  the  state.  A  peer  can  only 
be  aneetad  by  the  authority  of  the  chamber,  and  is  not 
amenable  to  any  other  tribunal  than  the  chamber  in  cri- 
minal  matters. 

•till  head,  containing  sixteen  articles.—/^'"  hi  r/uimbre 
dfs  DepuUs  (Of  ihf  Chmnlnr  uf  Deyulith). —  Thio  bead 
provides  fi>r  the  election  ot  the  deputies  and  the  sittings  of 
the  rhainber.  The  el«ctorH  tinist  bo  not  less  than  twenly- 
tivc  years  of  aga  and  the  deputies  not  less  than  thirty(iinea 
reduced  to  twenty-fivelib  and  each  must  poaieaa  vbateiier 
other  qualifications  the  law  requires.  The  deputies  are 
elected  for  five  years,  and  one-half  of  the  deputies  for  each 
department  mu^l  be  resident*  in  it.  Tlic  charo1>er  elwts 
it.s  invti  iue>.denl  at  llie  opening  of  each  session.  lis 
sittings  otdiiuuily  nre  public;  but  any  five  members  can 
require  that  it  foVm  itself  into  a  flocivt  eotBBlittee.  Bilb 
are  diacuaaed  in  aepaiate  ^Hreaiiir,  or  eommilieei.  Mo  tax 
can  be  levied  without  the  conaent  of  both  ctaambera.  The 
land-tax  timpol  fonder)  can  be  granted  only  year  by  year; 
other  taxes  may  be  voted  for  several  years.  The  king  con- 
vokes the  two  chambers,  and  prorogues  and  dissolves  that 
of  the  deputies,  but  must  in  that  case  assemble  a  new  one 
within  three  months.  All  members  arc  free  from  arrest 
for  debt  during  the  aeaiion  and  Ibr  aix  waeka  before  and 
after,  and  tnm  arrest  on  a  criminal  cbana  during  the  aes 
sion,  unks:,  taken  in  the  act  OT  anresiod  by  pennlaaion  at 

the  chaiuber. 

5th  head,  containing  two  articles. — Des  Minisirfis  ( Of 
the  Minist^t). — ^These  may  bo  members  of  either  chamber ; 
and  have,  besides,  the  right  of  entry  into  the  other  chamber,  in 
which  they  can  claim  to  be  heard.  The  deputies  may  impeaeb 
the  miniaten ;  tbe  peers  alone  have  the  nfj^ht  to  t^^  them. 

6th  head,  containing  twelve  articles.— /'^  r')rdrp  Jvdin- 
aire  {Of  the  Adminittraiion  of  Justice). —  i  lun  head  provides 
for  the  continuance  of  tlie  previously  existing  insiitutiuui 
until  properly  modified  by  kw ;  the  publicity  of  criminal  pru- 
ceedings  (except  in  particular  eases) ;  the  non-tenovability 
of  the  judges  (the  justieea  of  peace  are  however  renovable) ; 
and  the  r^t  of  the  king  to  remit  or  commute  the  penalty 
awarded.  It  prohibits  the  confiscation  of  f(ood.s ;  the  nva- 
tiun  of  special  commissions  or  tribunals;  and  the  with- 
drawal of  any  fiwin  the  jurisdiction  to  which  he  la  legally 
subject. 

7th  head,  containing  eight  articles. — Droits  portictiliers 
garantis  par  FEtat  {Iimividual  Itighit  guarantetd  6jr 
tfie  iSto/«).— Among  other  things,  this  bead  renders  invio* 

litble  all  entragemcnts  with  the  public  creditor;  provides*  for 
the  government  of  the  colonies  by  particular  laws  ;  and 
requires  the  kitr^  and  his  successor?,  on  their  acces4ion,  to 
swear  to  the  lailhAll  observance  of  the  constitutional  charter. 

The  depot iea  sra  all  chosen  by  the  departments:  or,  to 
borrow  the  lai^MO  of  our  own  institutions,  they  are  all 
'  county  membets ;  ~bnt  the  nature  of  tbe  eleetoful  onali- 
fication,  which  is  the  payment  of  rather  more  than  8/.  direct 
taxes,  precludes  in  those  departments  which  contain  large 
towns  any  iindm  ] ml  iminance  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
or  rather  in  the  depressed  condition  of  the  agriculturist,  se- 
cures die  predominance  of  the  residents  in  towns.  The  vote* 
are  given  oy  ballot.  The  whole  number  of  deputies  is  now 
459,  having  been  increased  within  the  last  few  years  from 
<i:?0.  They  are  thus  returned . — 
1  l>epartment  Seiite,  (containing  Paris  and  its  cnvi- 
iOQB)  14  BWinban  .14 
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1  DepwrtmenL  Nord,(eoDtuiii]ig  Lille  and  oUmm»> 
nvflKtiiring  Iowm)  It  nonlMfi  •        •  . 

1  I>epartinent.    Seine  Inffrieure  (containing  Ronen) 


11  members 
1  Department. 

membera 
t  Department!, 
bwaenoli 


OinNid*  (Mntalninf  BoHiwiuo,  9 


If 


n 


16 


7  Depaitments.  Axnig^  Landei,  Loir  el  Clwr,  HmiI* 
Loirab  Lortia.  HmIm  Pyrteitea.  Pyifato  On— - 
tales,  3  membm  eadi  .... 

3  Departments.   HwIm  Alpes,  Basies  Alpes,  Corse, 


If  Dsnvtmmitfc  Aisne,  (MvadM  (conttbiBS  Omb), 

Cnarente  Inffrioure,  Dordogne,  Etire,  Hie  et  Vi- 
laino  (containing  Rennes).  Is^rc,  Loire  Tnftrieure 
(coiitaiiiinL^  Nantes),  Maine  ct  Loire  (containing 
Angers),  Orne,  Puy  de  Dome  (containing  Cler- 
mont), SaAne  et  Loire,  Sartbe,  Setneet  Oise, 
Somme  (conlaiiiinK  Amiens),  T  membera  each    .  lOS 

10  Departments.  BotM!madiiRn6ne(eontaining  Mar- 
seille), Cfiles  du  Nord,  Finistdrrc,  Morbihan.  Mo- 
selle (conlaininf^Meti:),  Das  Rhin  (containing  Strus- 
bourg).  Haute  Oaionno  (conlaininu;  Toulouse;, 
H6rault  (containing  Montpellier),  Marne  (contam- 
ing  Reims),  Mcurthe,  6  members  eaeh    .  60 

tS  Deportmen  ts.  Ain,  Aude,  Avejrron,  Obarente,  C6te 
d^.  Doubs,  Gard  (containing  NftMS),  Gers,  Loire 
(containing  St  Eticnne).  LoireC  (oontaining  Or- 
leans). LoCl-^t  etOaronne,  Mayenne,  Oise,  Baues 
Pvr/^iu'cs,  Ilaut  Rhin,  Rhone  d  ontaining  Lyon), 
Seine  ol  Marne,  Tarn,  Var,  Vendfe.  Vienne,  Haute 
Vicnne,  Vosges,  and  Yonne,  5  members  each     .  125 

to  Depiitments.  AUier.  Ardeche.  Ardenn<».  Aube 
(eontaintng  TroyesXCautal,  CHier,  Corrfise.  Creuse, 
Dri'imc,  Euro  et  Lotr,  Indre,  Indre  eC  Loire,  Jura* 
Haute  Marne, Meuse,NiiivTc,  Haute  Saone,  Deux 
Sevres,  Tarn,  Turn  et  Garonne,  Vauoltue  (aon- 
taining  Avignon),  4  members  each        .  .80 
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The  towns  mentioned  in  the  aoore  list  have  m  their 
ruspcttive  communes  a  Dopulation  of  30,000  or  upwards,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  or  1  S3 1-2. 

The  eabinet  council  of  the  king  oontuts  of  eight  miiiistefs 
for  the  following  depertments : —  1 .  Finance ;  2,  the  Interior ; 

3.  Justice  (the  minister  of  ju.slice  is  al!.ij  keeper  of  the 
seals);  4,  Marine:  6,  Foreign  Affairs;  C,  War;  7,  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  and  8,  C!onimerce  and  Manufactures.  Ths 
superintendence  of  public  worship,  so  far  the  stAte  has  to  do 
with  it,  has  of  late  years  been  connecu-d  with  the  minisMy 
of  publie  UMrtruotiM.  of  the  interior,  or  of  jusiioe ;  et  ff- 
sent  it  is  eoimecitBdwith  the  last  There  has  not  been  smee 
the  revolution  of  1830  a  distinct  ministry  of  public  worshifi. 
(Minittire  det  Cultes.)  Their  salanca  arc  commonly  1  JO.OOC 
francs  (juuu/.) :  tlic  muuster  fi>r  fonngn  affair*  has  150,010 
francs  (6260/.),  and  the  minister  of  public  instruction  lUO.OW 
frutics,  or  above  4000/.  One  of  these  is  appointed  pressdent 
of  the  oouncil.  and  is  considered  ae  the  bead  of  the  minis* 
try,  or  in  our  phrase,  prime  miniiler. 

Revenue,  Expenditure,  Army  and  Navt/. — The  chief 
branches  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  will  be  be»t  seen 
from  the  following  statements  of  the  *  budget'  (a  teim  lo 
use  in  France  as  well  as  in  England)  of  1832.  laid  belMO 
the  chambers  in  1831 ;  and  of  the  budget  fur  Ibia,  laid  be- 
fore the  ehembonef  lOtyx- 
roBm 


B«*mM  aiWaf  ftaa  hsM  I'fotwrir        .      «      ■      •  Mfl.SM.SQO 

Poll  tax.  Ui  on  (wruiuala,  dour  auU  miuluw  las     •       •       •  W.CHJU.OOU 

Patanu  •       a       .  ;ij,i'U'-i.Oijii 

SUmpi  OQ  regiiUy,  an,!  chaotci  of  property  .  •  •  .  StW.OOU.lOO 
Revtmna  aiUMg  mm  Iba  aatigiial  pnnatiT,  aadi  a*  tna 

tlsoal  doaala*.  fiMaata,  fta.   aB.(MM,(MW 

CuaiaB*  and  IwtirMi  taxm   IM.aM.Ma 

Prodaee  of  ntitmt  worki  carried  un  on  account  of  tba  goraiii. 
nent ;  at  tha  aaaulaetate  of  »nujr(  and  of  aiMBavaar,  awl 

thon^u   I»,000.«IO 

Suodritt  and  cxtraunliaaria*   l3,0M.flS0 


IMsli 


.  i.Ma,eN.ow 


EXi'EMPITUttE. 

ICIaMtv«rjttiaMaa4orpaMfewanMy(incl«aiwdMahwia  Ams 
af  the  la|la>  of  Imint,  ea*  il»  immtmik  fawJa 


niulQa  .  , 
■Hlrite  iaaUiMtloB 
iaamia 


■aaaa  (iMladUig  Intaaat  and  r^maa oa  Uta  n*- 
Itooal  iabl.  mmuMm,  aMkias  aw4  MSifcwi. 

war   i^S.'M.U* 

conuneiM  and  pultUe  wolka   M.SM.W* 

iDletior   74.417'^ 

  c:.i«» 


Total  expvnditure 


1.060. 13 


Or  aboal 


It  is  eatinwted  dial  tte  natiotnl  debt  of  Fhmee^  en 
Jan.  1.  1 638.  vill  be  es  ftUows:— 


ffvsMla. 

r 

Inl«ir»t  «iui  principal 

Ii.i.'i-.i  uf  M'curlllca 
I 


ftaaet. 

U7.093.«7S 

l,0i>6,l>jU 
U.V78,S65 

44.SM.4I3 

9,986. 0<>U 
9,000.000 


The  troops  trete  diatribated  es  ftllom^— 

liAaAry  —  Vi'irran  SutMltrra  OSIaar^  10  CMMnha  i  Vctaraa  W*Am, 
SSJlttOi  lafintry  oriha  Uoa.  87 l«t(">*aU |  llwl laSiatey.  81  4Mla:  D.i^ 
in  Afnc-i.  3  lutuliolu;  Traiaiog  CmBpauica  (raaipa^air t  dr  4t»c^lmi',.  it 

Uuratry.— Vriaran  OanUfjr,  4  cowpaaiea;  Carbioam.  9 
raiaian,  ItdiMl  DlHliail,  UMtSt  UtMVl^Mm*  (UmtMmnl.  U 

I.anc«ra.  8_dlliO|  H«MUa.  t  ditto:  JUlkaa  Light  Di:l^-<.».ii.  x<^' 


Tout 


t4Mii.meB,  i  battalioaa :  Tnuaiag  LvnpaiwM,  S  coapaiiNM ;  Pkmarts,  4 

OiUmmmH  to  tha  nuftnatmu,  MM^at  MrateiMl  Ourt  «f  rai» 
I  atlot  haiMa  tha  rAvMi  liiwin 


UedoetiDg  Uia  aiakim  fUnd,  and  that  pwtiuo  uf  Ifea 
•liieiihaabaaondamud.tbadai>taiBauDtaW    .      .  S5t,fie$,49C 

Boeides  the  levenuea  of  the  etiteb  the  communes  raise 
tMtee  far  defrayiog  tlieir  own  eatfenaea:  of  these  taxes  the 
oetraii,  or  local  duties,  levied  in  the  towns  on  all  goods 
which  pa^  through  the  harriers,  constitute  a  kaJin^  ixirtioii. 

The  army  in  Ib37  consisted  of  upwards  of  3()U,0UO  olllcers 
and  nan.   They  may  be  thus  classified 

OnwYrtiifiairaAlii,  aadoTallportioiuortheitair  .       .      .       .  \h.i3i 
SulialiiriK.  noo cocaiaiHionad  ottoen.  dnimmeri  and  Irumpetcn. 
•oldlen  not  Ib  tk«  ia«ka,  Md  oUldian  75,Kij 

 r,l^fcai«y.si>Msifbsail  wi0mm  .  siu,734 


Btio;  htaMa  tha  CMiWIil  UauM. 

Dariof  part  oT  lha  fma  UM%  wMik  l«t  furt^l^B  Miawrf 
iirup«  rwlucad  thsir  Mwlw).  Ilni  ■Hftati  iwcarfm—  — 4alrf>a^ 


Of  gMNMl  twi  Mpeiiot 
MleOTi*~ 

laffnaea 

,  i  a  lurliT*  Mrvtea 

lit  T.'»<Ttr  , 

apiujad 


Eurup« 
4CO.0OO 

Of  the  militoT)-  seminariee  the  Ecote  Polyteehaiqne  •* 

the  most  celebrated.    The  national  guard  corresponds  « 
our  yeomanry  and \uluntcers :  and       every  town  of  c-:.- 
se(|uenre  has  a  fonc  of  this  ilcM-riptMn,  the  11VBberi£| 
men  trained  to  the  use  of  armit  i:>  luimeuitc.  ' 

Hm  TVeaeh  Navy,  in  the  year  1 836,  oonamted  of  tb*  I 

folluwiiifr  vi'sscl^  : —  ' 

Stu(ia  oi  Uaa  Uoa,  in  tcrtioa,  iu  utdiaai)',  ui  buiittuig 
Frifalaa 
Currrttea 
bri|a 
Gia-brlgi 


Calteit  aad  Vl^um 


99 


CokineU.  LWutrnantXialoaala;,  m4 
I^iaaicaaau    .      .      .  • 


a 


124 


203 
M7 


9V*      •      .      ■      ■      •      *       •  ,,■] 

•      .a.a«       .  ..e 
•      •aaaaa      «       •  ••^J 


The  n 
foUuw*  :— 
A>lrn:cali,  aad  oihet  0«(^i<Barri,  not  ij:iTaa. 
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^ffmlatiofhRdiginn,  EducaJional  Etiabiuhmentt,  Crime. 
— The  pincipal  stock  from  which  the  French  natioa  derives 
its  origiii  it  the  Gelli.  At  tlie  Mriod  of  Cmw's  inmioii 
tbee«Cdts  ooeupied  nearif  all  «m  midteod,  vwtmi,  and 

somhorn  parts  of  the  oountry,  extending  in  one  direction 
from  tiiu  promontory  of  Brctagnc  to  the  mountains  of  Swit- 
zerland and  Savoy,  and  perhaps  to  the  frontier  of  the  Tyrol ; 
aud  iQ  another  direction  from  the  banks  of  the  Garonne  to 
those  of  the  Seine  and  Marne.  The  south-vestem  comer 
of  the  country  was  ooenpiod  by  th«  Aquitaoians,  «b«a»  ter- 
ritory extmoed  ftttm  uo  Oaronne  to  the  Pyreneea;  and 
probably  Bome  Ligtirian  tribes  were  intermingled  with  the 
Celts  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  Some  Oreok 
settloments  occurred  along  that  coast;  and  Greek  blood, 
though  in  a  minute  proportion.  Itas  minkjled  in  that  of  the 
modem  inhabitants  of  Langucdoc  and  Provence.  Tlio 
north-oaatara  pacta  of  tha  ooimtryr  fkom  tlie  Seina  and  Marne 
to  the  Channel  and  tlio  Rhina,  nan  oceopiad  by  the  Bel- 
<ri;uis,  a.  race  probabljr  of  mixed  Celtie  and  Germanic  blood ; 
iind  the  immediate  ticinity  of  the  Rhine  was  occupied  bv 
some  tribes  of  purer  and  more  immediate  German  original. 
The  subjugation  of  the  country  by  the  Romans  produced  an 
intermixture,  though  probably  not  a  great  one,  of  Romans 
vith  the  nativea:  but  it  was  not  tmtil  the  overthrow  of 
the  vast  ikfarie  of  the  Roman  arapireb  and  the  eattlement 
of  the  northern  bEirbaric  uatioiu  within  its  limits,  that 
the  pojHilution  of  France  underwent  any  iraporunt  mo- 
duli uii  But  however  little  the  population  might 
have  been  affected,  the  habits  of  the  iJults  had  under- 
gone material  changes  under  the  Roman  dominion; 
and  the  modem  Ilnneh  laogtiage  sbows  how  asteonve 
•nd  how  permiaoDt  baa  bean  the  infloenee  of  tha  Latin 
tongue. 

At  the  breaking;  up  of  the  Romaii  empire,  three  of  the 
invading  tniws  p<isscss©d  themselves  of  France  ;  the  Visi- 
goths south  aud  west  of  the  Loire,  the  Burgundiuns  in  the 
south-aatt, extending  ft-om  the  Saone  and  tho  RhOne  to  the 
Jam  and  the  Alpa,  and  tba  Fnnks  in  the  north  and  oast. 
A  braneh  of  tho  Cabie  nation,  migrating  timm  the  British 
Inles,  and  differing  in  dialect  or  Imiguage  from  their 
kindred  tribes  in  Franco,  settloil  in  tlie  extreme  west,  and 
have  transmitted  to  the  present  a^e  their  peculiarity  of  lan- 
gtingo  and  tho  name  of  tho  inland  (Bretagne  or  Britain) 
from  which  the^  came.  Politically  the  ascendency  of  tht- 
Franks  extingutibed  tba  indapendence  of  thair  oo*invMiers ; 
hut  the  tribaa  whidi  suoeutnhed  to  thair  yoh«  imnained  in 
tho  settlements  they  had  acquired,  and  bavo  intluencod 
more  or  less  the  characteristics  of  their  descendants.  But 
notwithstanding^  the^io  admixtures,  the  Celtro  may  still  be 
eonxidercd  m  the  mam  stock  of  the  Frencli  people;  and 
it  has  been  considered  that  the  national  characters  of  the 
anUent  and  the  modem  raoo  bear  no  inconsiderable  teaam- 
hlaneelo  each  other. 

An  the  predominance  of  the  Celtic  race  may  he  inferred 
from  that  of  their  adopted  lunguu^e  in  the  grater  part  of 
Fr^iicf,  so  the  lucftl  predominance  of  other  tribes  is  indicated 
by  that  of  their  peculiar  tongue.  The  Breton,  an  adul- 
terated form  of  the  language  imported  by  the  British  settlers, 
is  still  the  lai^uage  of  tho  rural  districts  and  of  tba  poorer 
rlasiWH  in  Bratagne,  and  is  subdivided  into  four  dfalasta: 
the  Basque  is  vet  found  at  tba  fint  of  the  Pyrenaaa,  and 
may  be  eonsraercd  a»  the  representative  of  the  antient 
(hiilK  t  ol"  the  A(|ir'lriiii:ir,v  ihe  Lampourdan,  one  of  its 
pi  iiuripal  <liaieeli>,  is  spoken  in  the  Pays  do  Labour  and  in 
Basse  Navarre.  In  Alsace  the  German  langpiage  is  predo- 
minant;  a  circumstance  which  may  bo  ascribed  to  that 
province  having  bceti  more  completely  occupied  bv  those 
tribea  who  overthrew  the  Roman  empira;  and  who  have 
pra«erved  their  own  language,  and  also  to  the  long  iooor- 
poration  of  Alsace  with  Germany,  and  its  compn  ii  i  >  <  ly  late 
annexation  to  the  rest  of  France.  The  dialect  oi'  i>jrraine, 
the  adjacent  province  to  Al.*acf,  may  be  considered  also 
as  having  strons^  affinity  to  that  of  Germany,  from  similar 
catisea  to  those  stated  abo*n> 

The  population  of  France,  at  the  oommMMamant  of  tba 
eighteenth  century,  was  about  19,669,320,exdttnveofOi>rsiea 
and  part  of  Lorraine,  which  were  not  then  united  to  France. 
In  the  year  1 76'i  the  population  hud  increased  to  21,769»163, 
inclusive  of  Corr^ica  and  the  whole  of  LonaiM^  Itt  1784  it 
had  further  increased  to  )I4.800.000. 

Tba  popalataon  bf  th«  different  cen^u^  of  tha  piaaant 
aaotuijr  baa  baan  aapattainad  to  ha  aa  fiiUowa:— 


CcBtaL  Fspulatton.         i uei.3sH  lo  (an  ytut. 

1801        .       .  87,349.003 
1811    .       *  »    89,092,734  1.74S,7dl 
1821       ,       •    30,461,875  1^9,141 
1831    .      •      82^9^29  8,107.848 
The  predombiant  rallgion  of  naaoe  is  doubtless  the  Ca- 
tholic; lint  there  is  a  curisiilerable  ntimhcr  of  Protestant.s, 
especiali>  us  Alsace  and  iii  Languedoe.    According  to  the 
Btatements  of  M.  Balbi,  more  than  faurteen-flrteenths  of 
tho  ]>opulatiou  belong  to  the  Catholic  church;  but  this 
statement  is  to  be  received  as  true  only  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  all  are  CUholioa  who  do  not  worship  under  some 
dissenting  form.  Tha  aedainaatieal  divisions  of  the  ^un> 
try  have  been  already  given.    TTiosc  of  the  Catiiolic  bier- 
urchy  who  have  the  dignity  of  cardinal  have  a  yearly  in- 
come of  about  1300/.;  the  archbishops  have  about  800/.; 
and  the  bit  hops  about  600i.  Of  the  working  clergy  tha 
inoomcs  aro  very  small,  ftom  SO/,  or  Sdl^  to  40/.  or  00/.  m 
year:  there ia ona in alinoat avii^ eonuniUHk  Thanitnibev 
of  clergy  in  1890  waa  aa  lUlowa^— 

Archbishops         .  .        14  ' 

Bishops     .  >  •  66 

Vicaia-gcneial  *  •  174 
Canons    *        •         •  060 

.  MOl 

VMwiaa   •         •         ■  6,184 

  37,275 

Before  the  first  French  Revolution,  the  country  abounded 
with  mona.stic  establishments  for  both  sexes,  some  of  them 
endowed  with  vast  possessions.  The  abbeys  and  oonvauta 
for  men  have  been,  with  very  few  exceptional  abolialiad ; 
and  tha  aale  of  their  nroMitrniedudaa  the  expectation  of 
thdr  being  re-estabiishea.  The  nunneries  and  abbeys  for 
women  for  the  most  part  remain,  aud  have  existed  through- 
out t)ie  Revolution,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  at 
tho  time  of  Its  greatest  violence.  The  French  nuns,  who 
amount  to  more  than  '20,000,  do  not,  except  a  few,  lead  n 
lifbof  pnre  meditation,  but  are  actively  engaged  in  attend- 
ance upon  thasidlt  or  in  the  instruction  of  youth. 

The  Protestants  are  partly  of  the  Lutheran,  but  ihiefiy 
of  the  Reformed  church.  The  members  of  tho  Lutheran 
church  are  found  in  A1<.3ce,  in  the  capital,  and  in  the  de- 
partment of  Isire,  a  part  of  the  former  province  of  Dau- 
phine.  The  members  of  the  Reformed  church  amount  to 
about  1,000,000,  according  to  M.  Balbi;  they  constitute  by 
far  the  muoiity  of  tha  French  Protestants.  They  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  south  Languedoc,  and  in  the  west,  about  Ro- 
chelle.  oiice  the  stronghoM  if  il  Huguenots.  A  few 
Baptists  aro  found  in  the  .i  uiu  und  the  Vosges.  and  aro 
remarkable  for  tlic  innocence  of  their  lives,  and  tlicsim- 

Slicity  of  their  manners.  Some  Jews  are  found  in  Paris, 
larseillc,  Bordeaux,  Strasbourg,  Lille,  Metz,  Nancy,  Dijon, 
BoHUfoni  MontoeUiar,  and  at  Winsanbaim.  in  the  depart- 
ment of  HautRhin:  thev  are  calculated  bv  some  autho- 
rities at  60,000.  The  Catholic  priests  are  chiefly  educated 
in  Seminaires  established  for  the  express  purpose  of  clerical 
instruction.  There  is  one  establishment  lor  the  higher 
studies  at  Paris;  and  above  200  seminnries  scattered  through- 
out France.  Strasbourg  is  the  chief  place  of  instruction  for 
tha  cleq^  of  tho  Luthamn  eburch ;  Montauban  for  thoae 
the  Calvinistio  or  Relbrmad  dtureh. 

Tlie  cost  to  the  state  of  the  maintenance  of  public^ 
ship,  arcording  to  the  budget  of  1B38,  is  as  follows: — 


Cust  of  ihr  admiBMlratloD  oftbii  brnndi  of  th«  pulills 
(.'»r'liD4U,  ArakbWmp*. ud  Bbbooa (VXliotic)  . 
Hrmisfn  of  ChaMn  and  FStsdiiH  ClsigV  (^) 
Bo7«ICh*|>iaral8t.Dnib      .      .      .  . 

ivminaHra  ........ 

Grant  (Smouti)  |o  KeelMiMtici  wad  1 


OtaaU  •»  C«1 

Worahip  of  ik)., 
Jawtoh  mmiiip 


\J0l1ilW 

as.i45,ooo 
lu.ooo 
»  l,nwi,<wi 
l.o7i).(wn 

.     465, OOU 

ap  caihednU  1,G0<i,Ch:<u 

MUblubBcnU  ......  IX&fm 

,      .  M8,000 
.       .  116.000 


Before  the  Ravdution,  France  had  tweaty-three  uni\  er- 
sities,  of  which  Paris  was  the  most  important,  and  enjoyed 
great  privileges.  The  others  were  at  Aix,  Angers,  Avig- 
non,  Bcsan9on,  Bourses,  Bordeaux,  Caen,  Cahors,  Dyon* 
Douai,  Montpellier.  Nantes,  Oraum,  Orl&ins,  Pau,  Pcvpig- 
nan,  Poitier»,  I'out-a  Mousson,  Raim^  Strasbourg,  iW- 
louaa^  and  Valanoa^  IJndar  Bonaaarta^  •  body  was 
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vith  the  title  of  Univernte,  which  has  continued 
with  tame  modiflcatioiu  to  hold  to  the  prawnt  time 
the  chief  jUrection  of  education.  Of  this  body,  which  is 
incorporntcfl,  and  which  possesses  large  disposable  funds, 
arising  partly  from  real  property,  partly  from  public  ^nU, 
and  partly  from  the  payments  of  pupUs,  all  public  teachers 
are  members.  The  highest  officer  of  this  body  is  the  rai- 
nbtcr  of  public  instruction,  who  has  a  seat  in  tlie  cabinet ; 
ha  fills  up  all  appointmentu  in  this  branch  of  the  adminis- 
tttttioti.  and  all  vacancins  .in  th«  acadimie$  and  coUiget, 
upon  the  recommendation  bowever  of  the  local  authorities, 
by  whom  strict  examinations  are  instituted.  He  h  assisted 
by  a  CDUiicil  of  ten  nu-mbors,  men  of  the  hii^hest  rank  in 
the  literary  world.  Twenty-six  academies  universttairet 
are  established  in  different  parts  of  France ;  and  the  whole 
territory  is  divided  into  as  many  circuits,  one  to  each.  The 
aatdemet  are  at  Aix,  Amiena,  Angers,  Besan9on,  BordeauXt 
Bourgtfs,  Caen,  Cahors.  Clermont,  Dijon,  Douai,  Grenoble, 
Limoges,  Lyon,  Metz.  Montpcllicr,  Nancy,  Ntmc*,  Orleans, 
Paris,  Pall,  Pmiicis,  Rcunea,  Rouen,  Strasbourg,  aivi  Tou- 
louse. Each  acadimie  consists  of  a  rector  or  supenntuiident, 
who  inspects  all  schools  and  plaocsof  public  imtruction  within 
hi»  circuit,  and  communicates  with  the  higher  authorities 
at  Parts.  He  is  assisted  and  controlled  in  the  exercise  of 
liis  functions  by  a  council  of  ton  members.  These  Ibrai  the 
administrative  portion  of  the  acadimie.  The  braneh  rf  in- 
struction, if  the  institution  i-i  conipU-te  in  all  its  parts,  com- 
prehends the  five  faculties  of  tht-ology,  law,  nictlicine,  lite- 
rature, and  the  sciences;  together  with  a  collegfj  or  hi-^h- 
sebool.  The  preparatory  instruction  to  the  academics'  is 
ftmiislied  in  Uie  colleges  or  bjgh-ichools,  which  are  esta- 
blished in  almost  all  the  laifey  tovni.  Puia  hat  several 
colleges.  That  of  Louis  1e  Grand  ooDtained,  in  1836-7, 
1054  pupils;  th;\t  of  St.  Louis  900;  that  of  Bourbon  8fi4; 
that  of  Churlnmn'j^nc  SHt  ;  that  of  Henri  IV-  720:  that  of 
Versailk-  Hi!)  :  that  of  Rolieu  390  ;  ami  tlmt  of  Statushis 
330.  The  college  Henri  IV.  is  eminent  for  htcralure;  the 
aillige  Stanislas  for  philosophy.  The  lowest  grade  of 
schools  eonprehegds  the  wmm  pwMWv^or  etemestary 

"     late  yean 


schools,  in  which  fiVaTiee  tintll  of  late  yean  was  miserably 

deficient. 

In  IH^.T  a  law  was  passed  onlaininR  that  cverj' coniinuiic 
bv  itself,  or  by  uniting  with  others,  should  have  one  school 
oi  elementary  instruction  (>.  e.  reading,  writing,  arithmetic 
and  Uw  legally  catahlUied  system  of  weigbu  and  mea- 
ntrae) ;  that  evepf  conmuneh  the  populatioa  of  which  ex- 
ceeded €000,  shoal d  have  also  a  school  nr  raperior  instrucHon 
(t.  e.  in  addition  to  the  ai-quirt  tnints  of  tl»e  lowef  schools, 
the  elements  of  sreometry.  and  us  -application  to  the  arts,  the 
cleiiKMils  of  chemistry  and  natural  liisiory,  as  applied  to  the 
ordinar}-  habits  and  pursuits  of  life,  the  elements  of  history 
and  geography,  and  more  especially  the  historv  and  geo- 
graphy of  Fmnoe);  and  that  every  department  should  have 
a  normal  school,  (snuwl  fbr  the  tnstnietion  of  schoolmasters, ) 
either  by  itself,  or  by  uniting  with  some  other  department. 
These  schools  are  supported  partly  bv  private  foundations, 
donaiions,  and  legacies;  portly  by  tM  eoDmunal,  depart- 
mental, or  general  government. 

The  state  of  education  in  1836  was  as  follows :~ 

.16,000  elementary  schools  for  boys. 
1 1 UOO  elementary  schools  for  girls. 

A?  AAA.  MMkt««:n«  1  in  winter.   2,170,000  scholars. 
47,000;  eontoming  \  i„j„„„„^  1,300,000  „ 

73  normal  .schools  for  training  teachet*  fiw  the 
elementary  schools. 
873  boatding-schooU. 
94  sehods  for  superior  instruction. 
322  CWitenr  CbHMttmaiir.  or  district  high-schools, 
with  27,000  scholars. 
41  CoBign  Royaux,  or  royal  high-schools,  with 
about  1S»900  scholan.' 

AU  the  poor  who  arc  incapable  of  paying  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  children  are  to  have  them  educated  gratis  at 
the  schools  of  elementary  instruction  ;  and  a  certain  num- 
ber selected  after  an  examination,  ore  educated  gratk-i  at  the 
KchooU  of  superior  instruction.  The  masters  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  have  a  residence,  and  receive  200  francs, 
or  little  morc  than  8/.  yearly  salary;  the  masters  of  th* 
Mpenor  sefaools  have  a  residence  and  a  salary  of  400  franci>, 
or  abeee  161.  lb*  whole  charge  to  the  state  of  the  de- 
putneoteT  ynUis  initnistioQ,  aeeocdiag  to  the  budget  of 


1838,  10,005.673 
thus  distributed:  — 

('cat»l  admlDif  trmtim 

OapaitmMll  aid  MSiS 


frue^  «r  nottly  MObOMl.;  wUob  k 
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Su|irrior  inttruetioB — Cicuilic*  . 
8«cun<lBry  ioilruelioB 
Klentratvy  tnattuclMn  (eartst  (wiA 


Hrimuy  Doraal  teboat  . 

Lil<fTV)  »ntt  w^lent^fic  f»t»bli»tun«iu 
KubwripUoQi  tu  liUmrj    irorli*.  roeourn^* 
colkcled,  aad  psbttcatkm  of  anaiilM  «gtka 
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The  subjoined  table  of  the  comparative  state  of  educaiu  n 
in  France  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Bulwer  in  his  France — Suciid. 
Literary,  Political.  It  states  tiie  number  of  those  who 
could  read  and  write  out  of  100  of  the  young  men  enrolled 
in  1828-29,  in  the  nititacy  eeams.  It  fumisbea  data  for 
estimating^  not  tha  ffeaent  means  of  instruction,  but  the 
present  state  of  kncnrtedge  among  the  younger  part  of  the 
adult  mule  ]<opulation  of  France.  The  de|lMtllMBtS  ait 
given  in  the  oroer  of  enlighteiunent. 

Pro|ia(4lM  •rttaw  wksau  rrad  anii  irrile  l«  i 
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MeiMO 

9  A 

44  Gen  . 

38 

a 

Doobe 

• 

49  Vaaelose 

37 

Jura 

/  •> 

4fi  .\in 

3: 

Haute  Marne 

• 

J  9 
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47  Charenle 

3ii 

* 

Haut  Rhtn 

48  Aude  . 

i  H 

Seine 

* 

7  1 

49  Sadne  et  Loire . 

3' 

1 

Haute  Alpee 

OV 

50  Lot  et  Garanae  . 

31 

a 

Meurthe  . 

■ 

Aft 

il  Cental  . 

31 

a 

9 

Ardennea 

« 

tt!9 

52  PntefesOrieBtaleeSl 

1  o 
1  u 

Mame 

At 

53  Haute  Garonne 

31 

1  1 

Vosges 

A9 

o« 

54  Aveyron 

.51 

1  '2 

Bas  Rhin 

5.)  Sarthe 

.10 

1  Q 

Cdte  d'Or  . 

* 

611 

56  l.^>ire  .       .  . 

'  4 

Haute  SafilM 

59 

5"  Isere        .  . 

29 

|5 

Aube  . 

• 

59 

58  Landea 

28 

16 

Moselle  . 

• 

57 

59  Vendte  . 

28 

17 

Seine  et  Oise 

56 

60  Lotcre 

27 

18 

Eure  et  Loir 

* 

54 

61  Loir  et  Cher 

27 

19 

Seine  et  Mart 

le  . 

34 

6  J  Ardtfche 

27 

20 

Oise 

s 

54 

63  Indre  et  Loire  . 

^7 

21 

Hautes  Pyrineea. 

53 

64  Tarn  et  GnioiiiMS 

25 

22 

Calvados. 

• 

52 

65  Vienne  . 

ii 

23 

Eure  . 

• 

51 

66  lUe  et  Vilaine  . 

25 

24 

Aisne 

• 

51 

67  Loire  In  ffrieure 

24 

29 

Odrse  .  , 

49 

68  Lot  . 

•2i 

26 

PasdeCUaia 

e 

4'.» 

r.'j  Var 

S3 

27 

Yonne 

47 

70  Maine  et  Loire 

•-'« 

Basses  Pyr6n^ 

47 

71  Creux 

19 

BasScs  Alpes 

46 

72  Haute  Loire 

81 

:o 

Nord 

• 

45 

73  Tarn 

so 

31 

Rhdne 

45 

74  Niivre 

'!» 

32 

H^rault  . 

• 

45 

75  Mavenne 

I'J 

33 

Orne  . 

e 

45 

76  Pny  de  Ddme 

|} 

34 

Somme  . 

s 

44 

77  Arriege  . 

\' 

3j 

Seine  InfftriattlO  . 

43 

78  Dordogne  . 

\< 

36 

Mancbo  . 

43 

79  Indre 

17 

37 

Loiret  . 

• 

42 

80  CAtes  du  Notd  . 

l« 

36 

Dv6ne 

■ 

42 

81  Finistere 

1  j 

39 

Denx  Sfiwee 

« 

41 

82  Morbihan 

I4 

SO 

Card 

4U 

S3  CiuT 

I.; 

•11 

(iironde 

4U 

84  Haute  Vienne 

i  ^ 

4  J 

Ciiarente  Inferieure  39 

85  Allier 

n 

43 

Bouchcs  du  RbOoe  36 

86  Cofrtie 

li 

Ftom  the  above  table  it  irill  appear  that  the  north  aiv? 
east  of  Fmre  tire  the  parts  :;i  vhii  h  >  loment.iry  instruct.p'- 
is  most  w  del y  diffaied ;  and  Uieceiiuul  and  vestem  tbo*- 
in  which  iiere  is  least. 

The  efforts  tuade  since  1 833  to  instruct  tli«  people  g9  fir 
to  redeem  France  from  the  reproach  of  indifference  on  r!m 
head.  Tha  state  of  edoeatim  pievious  to  that  epoch 
indeed  flir  fhnn  eommensatate  with  the  high  rank  held  W 
Ihe  country  in  the  social  sr  i!i'  The  proj>ortion  of  chiWrf- 
ut  schuol  in  France  wa.s  oni>  .ilwut  l»vo-thir<ls  of  lheprf>p<.c 
tion  ill  Austria,  one-half  the  proportion  in  England  «r. 
Bavaria,  one-third  of  the  propot-lion  in  Prussia,  the  Fkysc: 
Vaud,  and  Wirtcmberg,  and  one-flMi  of  the  jroyottien  * 
the  United  Sutes  of  America.  Atpnasnt  tte  mpertri 
of  sehelars  in  Prance  is  about  ene^third  greater  tMa  hsin 
1833;  but  France  is  in  this particul.ir  still  behind  Amtm 

Of  the  extent  of  cnme  an  estimate  m%y  be  formed  in» 
the  Mhmiiv  data,  which  we  bofiow  from  tbe 
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lurni  for  the  year  1 634.  The  number  of  charges  in  that 
year  was  5125,  viz.  1557  for  crimes  against  the  person,  and 
3M8  fbr  Crimea  against  property.  The  number  of  persons 
iMniad  belbra  tlie  Coon  d'AmMUk  which  hsve  jifttidietiDu 
in  tbs  nore  inportaiit  erimtnal  «mws,  mi  6889,  being  in 
the  proportion  of  I  person  accused  to  4676,  as  compared 
with  the  whole  |x>pulation  of  the  country.  Of  the  6869 
persons  accused,  77  were  tried  twire,  and  3  tlirct?  times, 
making  the  apparent  Dumber  of  accusc<l  6952 :  of  whom 
'3216  mm  ehanad  with  crimes  against  the  perswri,  and  473G 
vitheriniisagMiHtvrapecty.  ^e  number  convicted  was 
41<4,  Tis.  leot  «r  cnmes  ageinit  the  perwn,  and  3158  of 
crimes  against  property :  of  the  convicts,  23  were  capiUUy 
condemned,  viz.  treason,  1  ;  murder,  1 ;  assassination,  18; 
parricide,  1  ;  infanticide,  1 ;  poisoning,  I  ;  arson,  2 ;  total,  25. 

The  number  of  pcnons  aocused,  from  the  year  1828  to 
1834.  was  aa  follows:— 


Crimtt  agamii  tkt  ftrtn. 

Kmt*,   AoMMtid.  CwriMaAi 

\m   ..    IJSi    ..     934    ..  831 

IHifl    ..    Iy90    ..     956    ..  834 

KW    ..    1666    ..     9"0  .. 

IXil    ..            ..    13»1    ..  /-a 

lOJ    ..    197a    . .    1041  .  ..  Ml 

IHM    ..    >13(i    ..    U/rl  .. 

U34    ..    821C-  ..    laiu    ..  ICHie 


AmmmL  iUmliMt.  OnmiM. 
im  ..  61S7  ..1739  ..  8418 
1829  ..  biTi  ..  l»4l  ..  3638 
law   ..   M9C    ..    I.ta2   ..  X36i 

m\  . .  S560  . .  2**5  . .  aaso 

..    55W    ..  ..  3417 

IH'3  ..  iiiJ^  ..  ISSl  ..  314/ 
f»l«    ..  ..    IJ7»    ..  3158 

the  amount  of  crime 


In  fifty-seven  of  the  departments 
was  below  the  average  of  the  whole  kingdom :  in  tlie  de- 
partment of  Crcusc  the  projwrtion  of  those  accused  to  the 
whole  population  was  only  as  1  to  11,538,  in  that  of  Mouse 
1  to  11,S38»  ia  that  of  Lot  et  Qaroone  1  to  10,202,  and  in 
that  orOorrtie  t  to  10,187.  The  d»|»aHmanta  ofthe  Seine 
fwhich  include  Paris),  Pyr'nf'ps  Orientales,  and  Corsica 
« fro  thosi?  which  presented  the  greatest  proportion  of  ac- 
l  usod  persons:  in  the  llrst  the  proportion  was  as  1  to  I  ly  1  ; 
in  the  second  1  to  1619 ;  and  m  the  third  1843.  The  number 
of  men  among  those  aceuaed  was  5793;  of  women  1159, 
being  about  8  mm  to  1  wonan:  of  the  accused  107  were 
under  rixteen.  and  IS3t  between  flztem  and  twen^-one. 
There  were  4U80  who  were  unable  to  leader  write.  2081 
••ould  read  or  write  imperfectly,  808  COUld  read  and  write 
Hell,  and  203  had  received  instruction  beyond  reading  and 
w  riting.   The  Tribunuux  dc  Police  Correctionellc,  or  sulwr- 
dinate  criminal  courts,  took  cogniianco  the  same  year  of 
180,108  caies,  in  which  172,862  persons  were  implicated, 
of  whom  38,859  were  women. 

It  is  observablo  that  the  amount  of  crime  in  Franca  is 
iiuK-h  IcTis  than  in  England  and  Wales,  though  the  latter 
hiw  t;  not  half  its  iiopulatioii :  yet  in  the  crimes  of  murder 
and  rape  Frame  very  far  exceeds  England.  '  There  is 
not,'  says  Mr.  Bulwer,  '  more  than  one  ryn;  or  attempt  to 
eommit  rape  in  Sogland  to  every  three  offences  of  a  similar 
deaoription  in  Fiance.  There  is  not  more  than  one  murder 
or  attempt  to  commit  murder  in  Bngland  to  ovecjr  wi  mur- 
ders or  attempts  to  commit  mnrdiK  in  Vtvm,  On  the 
other  hand,  orimaa  agaiMi  piopac^  an  mndi  larar  than  in 
England. 

Commercial  and  Manufacturing  Induttry— Means  of 
Communieationt  Every  branch  of  industry  in  France 
ban  mdasone  vast  improvement  since  the  peace  of  1815. 
The  energies  of  the  nation  being  turned  from  war  to  do- 
mestic employments,  si)eedily  repaired  the  evils  which 
l-'r:\nofi  hnd  sutlered  from  ^o  long  a  struggle,  .\griculture 
nilvanced  so  rai)idly,  that  the  apprehension  of  taiiiine  was 
in  a  few  years  succeeded  by  the  cry  of  ovefjirolut  mil ;  the 
race  of  various  domestic  animals  which  had  been  cunsxler- 
ably  diminished  was  mpkniibed;  and  the  manufactures 
irere  extended.  Thew  laaidts  ware  haitened  bjr  the  dia- 
l»anding  of  the  army  and  the  return  of  the  piimiMro  of  war 
""rotn  all  quarters.  From  the^L-  two  sources  the  producthrt 
population  of  France  w;is  augmented  by  700,000  men.  (Du- 
ain*8  Fbrcet  Produrtives  de  la  France.) 

The  woollen  manufacture  has  increased  materially  :  the 
ncreased  quantity  of  wool  used  is  partly  furnished  by  the 
ncreaaed  number  of  slitvp  bred,  nutly  by  the  importation 
>f  foreign  wool.  The  quality  of  tne  home-grown  wool  has 
)C'c;n  improved  by  the  mtnidnetion  of  foreign  breeds,  and 
;he  Cnchemirc  goat  iuis  bcLii  naturalised  on  the  slopes  of 
hi5  Pyrenees.  The  principal  localities  of  the  different 
tranches  of  the  woollen  manufacture  are  as  follow:  broad- 
;]Otha  are  made  at  Elboeuf,  Louviers,  and  Vire  in  Nor- 
aandio ;  at  Abbeville ;  at  Sedan,  in  tho  ox-dtiehy  of  Bouil- 
.on ;  and  in  the  touth  at  OMeaaaoana^  LodAea^  and  Gatrea: 
Ight  woollen  fabrics  at  Paris,  Reims,  Amiens,  and  Beau- 
rai*.  hosiery  at  Paris,  Xroyea,  Orl6an«,  and  at  different 


places  in  Picardie,  in  the  north  of  Franco ;  and  in  the  south 
at  Ntmes,  Lyon,  and  Marseille  :  and  carpets  at  Parii^ 
(La  Savonnerie  and  Ics  Gobelins,)  Abbeville,  Beauvaia; 
and  at  Aubuflson  and  Felletin,  (Department  of  CmuxJ  in 
eentral  Fhuioe:  shawls  are  made  at  Fuii^  (tho  eaehemirej 
Lyon,  Nhnes,  and  St.  Quentin.  The  consumption  of  woo', 
in  tliese  manufactures  is  probably  above  50,000,000  kilo 
grammes  or  nKire  than  1,000.000  cwts. 

The  cotton  manufacture  has  increased  since  1812  in 
greater  proportion  than  that  of  wool,  and  has  probably  tripled : 
the  annual  eonsttmption«of  eottohin  the  different  branehea 
of  dna  maBvfhctnre  is  abont  38,808^800  kitoframmes,  or 
600,000  cwts. :  and  the  proeem  of  manulhetnre  and  the  fine- 
ness and  excellence  of  the  fkbrics  have  undergone  g:reat 
improvements.  The  north  and  east  of  France  are  the  clin  f 
seals  of  this  manufacture.  Rouen  may  be  considered  the 
Manchester  of  France ;  and  Paris,  Troves,  St.  Quentin.  and 
the  towns  of  the  department  of  the  Kord,  also  participate 
largely  in  tlus  manulheturo.  Printed  ealioees  are  made  at 
Rouen  and  Beauvais;  but  especially  at  Colmar,  Miiblhau- 
sen,  and  other  places  in  the  department  of  Haut  Rhin,  the 
printed  cottons  of  which  are  much  approved  in  iln-  German 
markets  fur  the  vividness  of  their  colours  (e&pecially  the 
Turkey-red),  and  their  other  qualities. 

The  silk  manufacture  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  south. 
The  population  of  Lyon,  its  principal  seat,  had  baan  reduced 
by  the  disasters  of  the  Revolution  and  the  eommereial  in- 
activity ofthe  empire  ftom  140,000  to  about  110,000.  The 
improvement  of  the  silk  manufacture  had  raised  it  in 
1831-2  to  133,000,  and  it  is  now  150,000.  The  other  chief 
scats  of  the  silk  manufacture  arc  Ntmes,  Avignon,  Annonay, 
and  Tours.  Ribands  are  made  at  St.  Etienne  and  St.  Cha- 
mond,  towns  to  the  westward  of  Lyon.  The  brilliancy  of 
the  French  silks  hss  been  increased  by  tho  substitution  of 
Prussian-bine  fbr  indigo  as  a  dye.  A  part  of  the  raw  aitk 
required  for  these  various  fabrics  is  grown  in  France.  The 
quantity  ot  mulberry  tn^es  for  the  silk-worms  had  increased 
from  'j',631,r)7.l  in  IS'Ju,  to  14,870,-104  iti  IWiA,  or  more 
than  50  per  cent,  in  14  vears.  They  are  chiclly  grown  in 
the  departments  of  Gard,  Drf>me,  Vaucluse,  and  ArddchOi 

Linens  of  the  finer  sort  are  made  in  glandiai^  at  St.  <^imi> 
tin,  Cambrai,  Valenciennes,  Douai.  8te. :  the  damask  Imens 
of  St.  Quentin  rival  those  of  Saxony  and  Silesia.  Coarser 
linens  and  sail-cloth  are  made  in  Brutagnc.  The  linen 
manufacture  is  also  carried  on  in  Dauphine.  Lace  is  made 
at  Caen,  Alcn^on,  and  Bayeux,  in  Normandie;  also  at 
Valenciennes  and  Douai ;  and  in  some  other  places. 

The  workiiu;  of  the  metals  has  much  increased,  espod- 
ally  iron.  Ttt*  qoantl^  of  iron  smelted  in  1814  was 
about  100,000  tons;  since  1825  it  has  amounted  to  160,000 
tons,  and  various  utensils  of  this  useful  metal,  for  which 
Franre  w;is  formerly  dependent  on  foreigners,  are  now  pnj- 
duced  at  home.  The  quality  and  appearance  of  the  steel 
and  wrought-iron  goods  have  moen  ImMBved^  yet  tho 
quality  of  the  Frenw  iron  is  inihiior,  ana  it  maintains  ita 
ground  ogainat  the  Russian  and  Swedish  iron  only  by  meana 
of  protectiti^  duties.  The  principal  iron-works  are  in  the 
departments  (if  the  valley  of  the  Ixjire,  especially  about 
Nevcr-s  and  tho  district  of  Forcz  abmit  St.  Etienne. 

In  the  manufacture  of  clocks  and  watches  France  is 
almost  equal  to  Switzerland;  and  for  chronometers  and 
instruments  for  scientific  puiposas  it  is  nut  surpassed  by 
any  country.  The  inventions  of  the  French  chemists  aitd 
the  improvement  of  chemical  science  have  done  much  in 
producing  with  economy  and  expedition  the  many  chemieal 
agents  eiuploved  in  the  Tsrioiia  bmnahea  of  mannlhotma^ 
and  particularly  dyeing. 

Ino  eommouer  sort  of  Frendi  earthenware  has  much 
iraproved  in  hean^  <^  dasign.  Fine  porcelain  is  made  at 
Sdvres,  Pkria.  and  Limogaa.  Tho  ent-g^  is  neariy  equal 
to  that  of  England  in  beauty  of  wonananahip^  and  it  is 
perhaps  superior  in  elegance  of  form. 

The  (numerce  of  France  is  considerable:  the  value  in 
round  numbers  of  the  imports  for  two  years,  the  returns 
of  whidi  an  bafere  ' 


1834 


718kOO8^O80^  «  Wmjm 


1834 

1834 


Raw  maUiftalt 
A 

18.187,968 
18,643,839 


Imported, 

Fit  fact 

A 

5,820,377 
5.153,1^ 


4,799,427  28,807,771 
6,632,974  30.429.06f 
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1834  ,    3  4,401.tr.S     1.267,558  1,488.284 

1835  .    16,131,960    4.063.187  1.626.684 


ToUO. 

70. 157.310 
70.610,831 


1894    .       .       .       .       .  7.696355 

1835    .       .        .       .       .  5,603,933 

Tbe  countries  firotn  which  these  imports  chiefly  come 
•re  tbe  United  States  of  America,  the  kingdoms  of  Sar- 
dinia and  Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom  aod  the  British 
European  MMsessions,  Switterland,  the  Austritn  dominions, 

Briti<h  Indin,  Oerraany,  Sjiain.  nnd  Russia.  The  imports 
from  alt  tho  Freiu-li  culoniei  aru  not  equal  to  tho*e  from 
the  United  States,  but  exceed  thiise  from  any  other  country. 
The  imports  from  England,  which  have  much  increased 
witWii  tme  lut  hm  yenn,  eoniiit  of  IbieM  and  Unen  yam ; 
flOlton  goods  and  eotton  ytrn;  wool,  woollen  yarn,  and 
woollen  goods;  bnn  and  eopper  goods;  iron,  steel,  and 
bardwart.<8;  coals,  culm,  and  cinders;  tin,  tin*plate,  and 
tin  wares ;  machinery  and  mill-work ;  lead.  &c. 

The  exports  at  tlw  auna  periods  were  aifbtknr:~Pr«nch 
maielniiaiae  alono. 

Haw  Frottnee.      MuafaetuTn.  Tbiai. 
1834    .    5,874,582       14.f.2i,  1  l.-l  SO.399,695 
1836    .    6.086,603       17.0U9,»4i  23,096,644 


Tb*  tnmliar    ahipa  deand  amtimda  mas 

1834. 


Tbtaf  MmhaniiMt  Btnek  and  Bireigru 


1834 
1838 

1884 

1835 


9,628,6:'J  19.()j'J,j7l 
11,<33,986  22.142.203 
SfMiaapMtad, 


Tstul. 
26,688.200 
S3,S76J»87 

S.e91«469 

3.304.864 


The  countries  to  which  these  exports  are  chiefly  made 
arc  the  Untt<^d  States,  the  British  possessions  in  Europe, 
Switserland.  the  Sardinian  dominions,  Spain,  Germany, 
and  BelgiuOk.  Tbe  exports  to  the  French  colonies  are  not 
ao  great  at  thow  tft  the  United  States,  to  the  Britiah  domi- 
oioDs,  and  to  wme  other  of  the  Bura|)ean  atatea. 

The  chief  articles  of  import  are 

Raw  Materials  /or  the  Man»^acturer.—Rsiw  silk,  wuul, 
taw  and  draued  hempy  raw  and  dressed  flax,  ootlun. 

(Tlie  export  of  flax  is  nearly  cfiuul  tu  tlio  import.) 

Manufactured  (j'mJs. — Klax  and  hemp,  hardwares. 

Metals. — Iron  and  steel,  lead,  copper,  tin.  goldy  ODintul 
and  uncoined :  silver,  coined  and  uoeoinad. 

Co/ofitiat— Tohaeeo  in  leaC  augar,  ooffee. 

Of  the  avgar  about  One-WVcnth  is  re-exported,  nnd  of  i  he 
eoflbe  and  tobaeoo  about  one-half.  A  portion  ui  the  cuiiun 
imported  is  colonial  pro<Iuco. 

MisceUaneoM.—RAW  hides,  tallow,  bones  and  horn^ohve 
oil,  hard  woikN  for  cahinot-waro,  cheese,  sulphur,  wax. 

The  export  of  wax  is  about  half  the  import;  that  of  raw 
hidos  ono'ftrailb  to  one-thbd. 

The  chief  articles  of  export'are  as  follows^ 
Wine,  brandy  and  lirjueurs,  salt 

Besides  raw  silk,  wax,  tallow,  raw  hides,  wool,  olive,  rape. 
Unseed,  and  other  oil,  tobacco,  flax,  iron,  and  ateei  and 
oolonml  produce  re-expertpd. 

Matiu'fitctured  Oocdi  Linens  and  licmpen  cltith,  W(xi!- 
Ions,  »ilks,  cottons,  hardwares,  articles  of  fashion,  besides 
hats.  Jewellery,  and  household  flunitUM, 

Tbe  number  of  ships  entered  inwards  at  porta  in  Fiance 
in  1834—85,  was  as  follows:— 

1834. 

French,  exclusive  of  coasters  . 
ForuigQ,  in  direct  trade  to  the 
country  to  wbicb  they  balong 
In  csiryipg  tiada  . 


1836. 
Same  classes  as 


8965 

884,486 

5,171 

604,170 

963 

132,748 

10^888 

1,181,404 

4001 

407,999 

5532 

f.50,452 

608 

115,581 

IV,J61 

'  174,032 

French  ships.  &c     .    4221  370.217 
Foreign,  in  direct,  &c.    -1217  37i;,o03 
In  cariyiog.  &c.     866  141,713 


l8ISw 


4294  887.134 

4356  3ii583 
838  132,224 


9304    86t^,4:»3  f  yjSfi  87l,94& 

The  cod  fishery  employed  in  1836,  4ug  ycsk-U  of  51,915 
aggregate  tonnage,  nnd  10,172  men:  the  whale  fi'^bery  3j 
vessels  of  14,813  aggregato  tonnage,  and  1183  men.  The 
Fcaueh  lAalo  flaberjr  mui  boon  raj^y  ineiearing  fbr  taany 
yaaiapaat. 

The  means  of  internal  eommunieation  in  France  art 

much  inferior  to  tho<e  of  Great  Britain.  Tlie  roads  are 
divisibln  into  those  maintained  by  the  central  goremmefit. 
and  designated  Routes  Royalet,  and  ili  Dse  which  are  kept 
up  at  the  co«t  of  the  several  departments  to  which  ihcy 
belong,  and  deaianated  RoDtes  Dcpartemeu  tales.  Besides 
these  there  are  tMemumviehmaCt  or  bya^roads.  Tbe  Rrmtu 
Royales  are  divided  into  three  elaases.  Thcv  are  communlv 
straight,  wider  than  our  English  roads:  tfiusr  of  tin-  fi>t 
class  are  from  43  to  65  ftrt  ^vldc,  and  frequently  planted  o-i 
each  side  with  chestnut  or  other  lar^H-  trees,  forminx  hia^ 
avenues.  About  one-eighth  of  ail  the  Rouiet  Boymot  art 
pavctl  like  a  street.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  which  m 
carefully  kept  up,  they  are  in  a  veiy  bad  »>ndttion.  and  s 
large  outlay  is  required  to  prerent  their  being  ruined :  ai^i 
in  some  directions  the  road  has  never  been  r^-ird  to  ;is 
proposed  termination.  Those  of  tlic  £rsl  clasa  Iwve  a  cu«- 
mon  |>oinl  of  de[iarturc,  and  the  distances  are  measttiad 
from  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  in  the  heart  of  Fkris. 
According  to  the  official  report,  the  totaHengthoftboilaarfM 
Royal^  on  January  1, 1837,  waa  about  22,0uO  miles :  aboat 
one-third  or  one-tourai  are  out  of  repair  or  unfinished. 

Posting  along  the  Routes  Royaler  is  >tii<  ;1\  re-uiatod 
by  the  government.  Stations  at.  whicli  fxisi-bufac^  an 
kept  arc  fixed  at  convenient  distances.  The  road«  sit 
uieasured  by  distances  called  '  postes,'  each  ounsisttBg  st 
two  lieues  d$  poti»  <poa(>]aas«es)— rather  less  than  Cv 
English  miles.  The  poatmaatsni  ara  Ikonsed  by  govern 
mcnt,  and  nono  can  let  po3t*hones  without  a  licen.se.  It  - 
<dmigesror  posting  are  fixed  by  government.  Tbe  ini.L. 
are  conveyed  by  a  vehicle  whicli  is  designated  maiie-j^*:* . 
It  carries  iour  passengers  and  i.s  suppbed  with  hordes  »'. 
the  post-stations.  Diugeticet,  veUctes  for  which  Kogkaa 
ies  neither  name  nor  rcsoniUafliCC  run  with  paassBgc^ 
oil  all  tbo  great  roads.  There  are  no  toUs.  The  cuDd;t>i« 
of  the  Routes  IMpartomentates,  in  number  1 38 1 .  the  a<v"- 
ij;ate  leng;lh  ijrwln<h,on  I  January,  1S3:.  wu..  23.00b  a>.;-* 
Ill  all  suites  of  co::ipieteness  aud  lepaii,  u  wretched  IB  tte 
e.xtrenie. 

Tho  mlaud  water  comniunicatiun  is  earned  oa  hf  MMU 
of  the  great  rivers  and  bi  the  canals  whi^  havo  bMt 
formed.   Tbo  Schaldo  or  Escaut,  the  Scarpe.  the  Sam'r . 
and  the  Aas,  with  the  canal  of  Denle,  66  kilumcires,  or  Ji 

miles  lun^.  and  several  other  canals,  abundantly  &uppif  iL 
ilepartmeul  of  Nnrd  with  the  means  of  water  conimu'ux>- 
tion.    The  canal  of  the  Smnine,  97  miles  long,  and  tfef 
canal  of  St  Queniin,  Cib  mile.',  loui;.  inclodiog  the  (mmt 
canal  uf  Crozat.  connect  the  port  of  S;.  \'  lUery,  at  tbe  mat^l 
of  the  Somme^.wuh  tbe  £«caut  and  the  Oise.   Tbe  i  < 
gallon  of  the  Seitie  commences  at  Troves ;  that  of  the  .W 
at      i     sur-Avibo  ;  that  of  the  Y-miie  at  .Auxerre;  thii 
the  Miuijc  ;U  St.  Duiicr;  tiiat  of  the  Oisf  at  Cimunv  ; 
of  the  Aisno,  a  feeder  of  theOi.<tc  at  Neufchatel,  Wt«c« 
Rcthcl  and  Soissons;  and  that  of  the  Euro  at  Paey..  Se- 
veral canals  connect  the  naviuation  of  this  important 
s\btem  with  other  parte  of  Fianoe.  Tli«  ranjil  •  r  S: 
Quentm  connects  the  Oisa  with  the  Somixie  'Le 
Escaut ;  the  canals  of  Briarc,  34  miles  long,  and  i.f  t> 
Loing,  33  miles  long,  connect  the  Seine  just  belo*  U.- 
junclion  uf  the  Yonnc  with  the  I^iire  at  Briarc:  and  * 
rannl  of  Orleans,  45  miles  long.  Uancbing  Cn»a  th*  iwa 
of  the  I.uiiig.  opens  anotbur  communication  witll  the  Lj* 
lower  down,  at  Orl^ns.  These  canals  were  constn: 
160  to  200  years  «nce.   Tbe  canal  of  BourKnerte  run  >• 
the  navigation  uf  ihe  Yonne,  between  .Auxerre  nnd  Joi.- 
wiih  that  4>t'  the  isaonu  al  St.  Jeau  de  Ldanc.  aod  U  — 
coninuii'd  by  another  system  of  inland  nftV%aiion. 
mately  comtnuniestes  with  the  Khine;  the  caiM(«f  Buc 
gogne.  which      nut  yet  fiimltod.  though  open  fbr|ta««'v 
tion  in  all  its  length,  is  160  miles  lon^;  it  fbllowa  tat  » 
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(greater  part  of  Us  co'irse  th*.  valk  vs  of  the  Armarigon  and 
tlieOucne,  feeders  respectively  of  the  Yotine  and  (he  Sar>ne. 
The  canal  of  the  Ourcq,  near  Paris,  is  5»  miles  lone.  The 
eanal  of  Nivemois,  connwtiiig  the  Yonne  with  Um  JUMrab  at 
lomo  point  above  Briare,  109  mileii  long,  is  m  eaniM  of  ex* 
i-cuiiun,  und  nearly  fiiaslied.  Lc  TM  vro  is  the  dlief  port  of 
uxuurl  aud  import  for  ilm  biuin  of  the  Seine. 

The  water  communicaiion  uf  tlie  \vust(jrri  part  of  F'ranro 
consists  chiefly  of  the  navi;;utkiu  of  tin-  river  Viiaine  from 
Kenncs,  and  of  some  aniullur  rivers  which  are  navigable 
only  for  aftnrinilos,  and  of  Vane  canals.  Th«  eoaol  tbo 
in«  and  the  Ranee  eonneets  tlie  Ranee,  a  smdl  stream 
which  falls  into  the  hay  of  St.  Malo,  at  St.  Malo,  with  the 
Vilaiiie,  at  lUu  junction  of  the  Hie,  one  of  its  feedera,  at 
Renncs,  and  saves  a  tedioiH  and  daii:^iT(His  iia\ if,'alion 
r<»uud  the  whole  peninsula  of  Bretagne  This  caoal  is  63 
niik's  lung:  it  was  coronieno«fl aWre  thirty  yoonOgO^  but 
ia  only  just  completed.  The  canal  of  the  Blami  lapderii 
the  river  Blnvet  naviiruliie  up  to  Pontivy.  Anolbar  canal, 
yet  lainni^hfd,  hut  ojn-n  in  part  for  navigntiuii.  is  desi^'a.'il 
to  cotiiiecl  Brt,'»t  with  Naule«.  avoiding  the  navi^uLiuii  of  u 
dangerous  roast,  and  afibrdin;^  seruro  communication  m 
case  of  a  war  with  EnE;land  or  any  mariiime  puwor.  lti> 
leiigth  will  be  374  kilometres  or  'i3S  nilM. 

Ttie  iWTigation  of  the  Loire  commraoes  at  Roaane  in 
Fores ;  that  of  the  Arroux  belov  the  Uttio  tovn  of  Toulon ; 
that  of  the  Allicr  above  Viehv;  that  of  the  Cher  at  St. 
Aignan  ;  that  of  the  Indre  ut  Lothos;  that  of  the  Vienne 
at  CliutLneraull  ;  tliaf  i  f  tile  Sarthe  at  Le  .Mans;  that  if 
the  Mayeone  at  Laval  ;  and  that  uf  the  Loir  at  CL  lieuu  du 
Loir.  Tim  noble  river  system  might  be  made  lu  furuuh  a 
mudL  more  effectual  outlet  Uum  jt  does  to  tlie  piraduee  of 
eentral  Fhmce ;  the  navigation  of  the  great  atms  of  the 
Loire  is  very  vhort,  (exrept  perhaps  of  the  Arroux,  and  of 
the  Mayennc  aud  its  touiicctcd  stream,)  compared  with 
ihcir  whole  length.  The  canals  connecting  the  Lu  re  with 
the  Seine  have  been  noticed.  The  canal  uf  the  tientrc  or 
of  the  CharoUois  opens  a  communication  between  the  Loire, 
near  tbe  Junotion  of  the  Anroux»an4  tbe  Sailtne  at  Chalouft- 
Bur-Sadne.  It  vas  opened  in  1791 ;  the  length  is  about 
73  miles.  A  canal  of  the  lenixth  nf  109  rnih'.^  i>  in  cmr-e 
[>f  execution,  intended  to  shorten  the  luni^atioii  uf  the  Lon  e, 
hv  avoidini;  the  great  bend  which  thai  ii\er  uiake^  hi  iween 
the  junction  of  the  AUier  and  tiiat  of  ibu  Indre,  called 
the  Canal  of  Berri.  Nantes  is  the  port  of  the  dislriet 
wateied  by  the  Loire  and  iu  ofliiientfl. 

The  navigation  of  the  Ginonne  commeneea  at  CSbsires, 
several  tiiilos  above  Toi. louse ;  that  of  the  Arricge  at  An- 
tei  ive;  that  of  the  Tarn  at  GaiUac ;  that  of  the  Baise  at 
N.'r  ie;  that  of  the  Lot  at  Entraygucs;  that  of  the  Dor- 
dogne  at  Mayronne,  neat  Souillac ;  that  of  the  Vctirv,  itf 
tributary,  at  Montignac.  The  otily  navigable  canal  con- 
nected vith  this  system  is  the  Gnat  Canal  of  Longuedoc, 
the  moat  important  In  PVance.  It  eonneets  the  Garonne,  at 
or  near  Toulouse,  with  tlic  Mediterranean.  It  follows  for 
Rorao  dintancc  the  valley  of  thi'  Lets,  a  feeder  of  the  Ga- 
ronne, and  jiassiri";  through  a  depreision  betweeti  the  Ce- 
vctnies  and  the  Pyrenees  folh)Wj>  tho  valley  of  iliu  Aude, 
and  the  lino  of  tbo  coast  to  the  sea  at  the  port  of  Cette. 
Ito  length  is  mora  than  161  miles,  and  its  laron  di- 
mensions, its  immense  rsoervoir,  and  its  numeroua  sluioes, 
bridges,  and  aqueducts,  render  it  one  of  tbo  roost  magnifi- 
cent canals  in  the  world.  It  was  opened  in  the  roign  of 
Louis  XIV  .  A.I),  ir.si. 

The  navigation  of  the  Adour  commences  at  St,  Sever  ; 
that  of  tho  Midouxe,  its  tributary,  at  Mont  dc  Marsan.  The 
port  of  Bsyoone  is  the  ebannel  Air  the  exports  and  imports 
of  the  territory  watered  by  the  Adeor  and  its  tnbutaries. 

The  naviiration  of  ihe  Rhone  is  liable  to  interruotion 
afier  it  leaves  tlic  iiiki  of  Geneva:  it  recommences  a  little 
a!io\e  Scyssel,  on  the  frontier  toward  Savoy,  aiid  remains 
open  throughout  thu  ru^l  of  the  course  of  the  river;  tho 
navigation  of  the  Sa6ne  begins  at  Scveux,  between  Gray 
and  Vesottl.  The  canal  of  the  Centre^  which  unites  the 
navieatian  of  the  SaAna  trith  that  of  the  Loire,  and  tbo 
canal  of  Bourgogne,  which  vinites  the  Saflnc  with  the  Yonne, 
have  been  noticed-  The  canal  of  Monsieur,  or  the  canal 
from  the  Rlione  to  the  Rhine,  miites  tlie  Saone  luar  St. 
Jeaa  de  Losue  with  the  Ille,  a  feeder  of  the  Rhine,  just 
above  Strasbourg.  It  consijla  of  four  parts:  the  first  is 
from  the  Sadoe  to  tho  Douba.  above  bflle;  the  second 


near  MontbAliard.  to  the  Illo-  the  fourth  part  itraiiches  oil 
from  the  main  line  near  Mublbattsen.and  enters  the  JUiinn 
at  Huningue.  The  length  of  the  canal  is  about  91 7  miles. 

The  first  rart  was  6nished  in  1806,  tho  second  in  1H2U,  tbo 
fourth  within  the  last  few  years.  There  are  several  canals 
in  the  flats  near  the  nnuith  of  tlie  Rh6ne.  as  that  of 
Beaueaire,  31  miles  long,  from  the  Rh6ne  at  Beaucure  by 
Aigucs  Mortes  to  the  Sea;  that  of  the  <:langi!,  17  miles 
long,  from  tho  last  mentioned  canal  at  Aignea  Morles 
through  the  ^tangs  or  pools  of  Maoguio  and  Than  to  thn 
port  of  Cette,  on  the  Mediterranean  ;  that  from  the  RhSne 
at  Arlos,  29  miles  long,  to  the  Port  de  Bouc,  wiiero  the 
Etang  de  Bcrre  opens  into  tiu!  sea. 

Several  other  canals  are  in  cuume  of  conslruciioii,  of 
which  the  mo!>t  iinportanl  arc  the  canal  fruro  Roaiuie  to 
Digoin  on  the  Loire.  34  miles  long ;  that  from  the  Sambre 
to  the  Oisa,  43  miles  long;  that  of  Ardenneo.  25  milw 
long,  to  connect  tho  Mcuse  with  the  Aisnc.  and  so  with 
the  Oise  and  Seine ;  the  lateral  canal  of  the  Loire,  extend- 
ing along  the  valley  of  thu  Loire  from  Di^'uin  to  Knare; 
the  lateral  cuiial  of  the  Oibe,  'ju  miles  long;  and  thu  canal 
from  the  Sdvro  of  Niorl  to  La  Rochellet,  48  mileg  long. 

//i>/ury.— (tnlliti,  or,  as  wo  have  Englished  it,  Gaul,  waa 
the  general  term  hy  which  this  country  was  designated  by 
the  Romans.  Little  was  known  of  it  either  to  the  Greeks 
or  Romans  till  the  time  of  Cassar.  who  found  in  it  ihu 
lliree  race.->  of  A(|uitani,  L'eltg,  and  Bel^m.  wi'.ii  an 
mixture  uf  Muac!  Genuuii^,  Ligurians,  muiGieekjs:  uf  itie^ 
the  Bclga^  occupied  tho  north  and  north-east,  thu  Celts 
the  western,  central,  and  south,  the  Aqui]ani  the  south- 
w(»tem  part  The  Celts,  who  were  probably  the  oldei,t 
race,  must  Iwve  settled  in  Gaul  at  an  early  period,  as  the 
wants  of  an  increasmg  population  led  them,  in  the  reign  of 
the  elder  Tarquin  of  Rome,  about  u.c.  <ioo,  to  semi  out  two 
va.-it  emigrating  bodies,  one  into  Italy,  the  norlht^n  part  of 
which  was  subdued  and  pcople<l  by  them,  and  the  other  east- 
ward, into  Germany  and  Hungary.  ^Botnteas.]  Two  great 
cnuiitrics  of  Gertiiany,  Hoheniia  (Boihemnm)  and  Bavaria 
(Boioaria),  derive  their  names  from  one  of  the  trihos  (the 
Boians)  ciigajred  in  this  early  migration.  The  pairtof  Gaul 
with  which  tlie  Greeks  f)rmed  liie  earliest  acquaintance 
was  the  MetlifeiTanean  coast,  un  which  they  established 
ciilunies.  The  earliest  aud  must  impartani  of  these  cole-mi's 
was  Maaon\ia,oT  Massilta  (n  iw  Marseille),  founded  by  the 
people  of  Phocica  (itsell  a  Greek  colony  of  Asia  Minor) 
B.C.  600,  and  augmented  by  the  emigration  of  tlio  main 
body  of  the  Phoeaans  when  they  sought  refuge,  b.  c.  5  IG, 
from  the  pressure  nf  the  Persian  morjarchy.  The  ]ui\v»;r  or 
iiitiueiice  of  Miiaiilia  exteudod  over  the  iieighhomuii;  dis- 
triet?;,  and  several  colonies  were  founded  on  the  co;u-,is  of 
Gaul,  Italy,  Spain,  or  Corsica,  by  its  inhabitants,  such  as 
Agatha  (Agde),  Antipolis  (.\ntibe's),  NicKu  (Nice),  &c. 

At  the  oommenccment  of  the  second  Punic  war  Hanni 
bal  wamhed  through  Gaul  in  his  route  flrom  Spain  Into 
Italy;  and  Scipio.  the  Roman  (on-til,  who  had  conveyed 
his  army  by  sea  to  Ma».«ilia  to  interee|it  lum.  sent  a  small 
h^idy  of  eavah  v  up  the  hanks  id  the  Khodanus  (Hhune)  to 
reconnoitre,  and  these  luid  a  ^luurt  iikinuish  viith  a  body  of 
Hannibal's  Numidiau^i.  Hannibal  houcvcr  marched  on- 
ward into  Italy,  to  which  country  Scipio  also  returned, 
sending  his  army  fbffward  under  nis  brother  Cnmus  info 
Spain. 

After  the  close  of  the  runu- wars  the  Romans  gradually 
extended  tlieir  power  in  Gaul.  Fiilvius  Flaecus  aud  lua 
successor,  Sextiuii  Caivuius,  coiuiuorcd  the  Salycs,  V'ucoii- 
tii,  and  lome  other  tribes.  Tho  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
was  now  aeeond  by  tho  foundation  of  the  Roman  cohmy  of 
AquiD  Sextim  (Aix).  n.  c.  138 ;  and  that  portion  of  Tmnsal- 
pine  Gaul  which  the  Romans  had  subdued  was  shortly 
after  formed  into  a  priotorian  province  (b.  c.  118),  of  which 
Narho  Martina  (Narl)oiuie),  rHl  msod  the  following  year, 
(B.  c.  117)  became  tho  capital.  MaMulia,  nominally  in  alli- 
ance with,  but  really  in  :>ubjection  to  Rome,  was  within 
the  ptovinoe.  In  tiie  migratory  invasion  of  the  Cimbri, 
Teutonea,  ond  Ambrones,  tne  Roman  provinot  «f  Gaul  tn» 
for  several  vears  tbo  seat  of  war :  the  Roman  armies  war* 
repeatedly  defeated;  in  one  dreadful  battle  (d.c.  104}  they 
ixrv  said  to  have  lost  BO.iuk)  men.  The  province  was  however 
ri^cued  from  the  mvudcrb  by  the  great  victory  obtained  by 
Manus(M.c.  101)  over  the  Teutones  and  Ambranea 
Aix.   The  Qmbri  had  marched  mto  Italy. 
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MedttenaiMAn,  tbe  Pyrenees  snd  the  oceait,  into  subjection 
•9  RmM.  The  Aquitani  and  the  tribes  who  inhabited  the 
Alf*  were  not  sttfldoad  tiU  •ftenmidft;  Uie  fanuen  were 
flonquered  by  Meanla;  come  of  tlw  Alpine  tribes  retained 

their  indt'pendence  till  the  time  of  Nero. 

Under  AugustiH,  Gaul  was  divided  into  four  provinces — 
Narbonensis,  Celtii-a  or  Lugdunensis,  from  the  (-(jlony  of 
Lugdunura  (Lyon),  founded  a  lutlo  before  by]  Munuiius 
Plancus,  Belgica,  and  Aquitania:  the  limits  of  the  loiit  ex- 
tended beyond  the  limit*  of  the  country  of  the  Aquitani, 
being  augmented  by  tlie  edditkm  of  the  eountnr  between 
the  Garumna  (the  Garonne)  and  the  Lig^eris  (the  Loire). 
Shortly  afterw  ards  the  province  of  Belgica  was  dismeitibercd 
In  I  v  .  provinces  being  farmed  out  of  the  districts  aljng  the 
Rhenus  (Rhine),  to  which  the  names  of  provmces  uf  Gcr- 
mania  Prima  wA  0«nBMdii  Ssemida,  or  of  the  First  and 
Seoood  Gennanf,  wave  pvei :  aqd  at  a  iubsequent  period 
the  iramber  of  iiiwineea  naehed,  hj  sncflessiTe  dwmem> 
berracnf';  of  the  lar^r  provinces,  its  maximum,  seventeen. 
We  subjoin  a  table  of  the  principal  Gallic  nations,  men- 
tioning the  stock  to  which  they  belonged,  and  the  Roman 
province  in  which  they  were  includtKl ;  adding  the  name  of 
the  capital  of  the  tribes  or  lome  remarkable  town  within  its 
liniia,  with  ita  modem  nuMk  which,  in  the  case  of  tbe  capi- 
tal, IS  eonnootdy  derived  from  the  natne  of  the  tribe  father 
than  the  original  name  of  the  town  itself  Thi'^  will  enable 
the  reader  to  identify  tho  locality  of  many  of  the  trib^ 


Capilal,  or  other 
Taiai  or  NatiiW.  Important  Tinru. 

I.  Celtic  and  Liourian  Tribe». 


0—  • " 


m  ilii 


VelHB  Teetougea  Chraaio  (CarcaaaooBe) 

Toiosates,  a  sub-  TeloM  (Toalonae) 

division  of  the 
Volcro. 

Vole*  Aieoomici  Narbo  Itartiiia  (Nar- 


Tasroni 
Atacini(peopIe  on  the 

river  AtaX,  Of 

Aude) 

SaidoM  Illiberis  (Elne) 

RuiGino(Tour  de  Kous- 
8illoli»  near  Perpignan) 

Salycs,  or  Salluvit,  Massilia  (Marseille)  and 
(a  Ligurian  tribe)  Aqun  SexUas  (Atx) 
with  a  nunber  of 
small  ir  Vi  s  a4|B- 
cent  to  Iheiu. 


Vocontii 

Cavares 
Tficaiituu 

Segalauni 

Allobrogea 

Helvu 


C^tmriges, 
and  many 
tribe* 


Dca  (Die) 
Avenio  (Avignon) 
Aunusta  (St.  Paul  Trut<» 

C'huteau}() 
Vaientia  (Valence) 
Vienna  (Vienne) 
Alba  Aqgnata  (Alpa) 

Bbroduaittm  (Knbrun) 
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Centnnieit' 
and  many  other 
small  tribes 

Linximea 
iBdni 


Dannluia  (lfaii4ier, 


in 


Mandiibu 

Aiubani 

Boii 


Andematunum(Langres) 
fiibracte.  afterwards  Au- 
'   gnatodimum  (Aattto) 


Intubrea 


Settled  in  the  country  of 
the  ;£dui  in  tbe  time 
of  Cce»ar.  ( Vide  C«f. 
deB.V.,  1.  J8.) 

Fonun  SefmsiaiMnim 
(l^eua  in  Tens)  and 

Lugdimun  (Lfan) 


.a 


Tube  or  Katimt. 

Aulerci  Kbarorieea 
Lexovii 
Viducaases 
Bajocasdes 
Uneiii.  or  Venalt 
Abrincatui 
Sail,  or 

Arvii 
DiahUniea 


Aulerei 
Tunmea 

Andae,  or  Aadeowvi 

Namnetea 

Redonee 

Veneti 

Osismii 

Agnotes 

Coriaopiti 

CurioBolites 


C/smutes 
Aureliani 
Pariiii 
Meldi 
Senones 
Tricasses 
Sequani 
Helvetii, 


dkvided 
into  fbttr  Can* 

tons :  of  which 
two  are  knowu, 
and  a  third  con- 
jectured, and  the 
other  unkaown, 
vii.  :— 
PagusUrbigcnna 
„  Tigurinus 


Imiainaat  To«-n. 

Modiolaoum  (EvreuxJ 
Kovioi^gus  (Lisienx) 
Viducasses  (Vieux) 
Anegenus  (Baveux) 
Oociatonum  (Valognes) 
Ingena  (Avrancbes) 
ftul(Sta) 

Vagoritum  (Arve,  on  or 

near  the  river  Erve) 
Na'odunum  (Jublins, 

near  Mayenne) 
Suindinum  (Le  Maiu) 
Gwuuodunum  (Tours) 
JnUemagus  (AnKcn) 
Ck»ndivicnum  (Nantes) 
Condate  (Rennes) 
Dariorigum  ( Vannesi 
Vorganium  (C^rhaui) 

■-  ■■  —  (Qaimper) 
  (Ooneoil. 

near  Dinan) 

Autricum  (Chart res) 
Genabum  (Orl^aoa) 
Lttletiii  (Paris) 
lattnun  (Mfenx) 

Agcdincum  (Sen^) 
Auguslobona  (Troyes) 

VeaoDlio  (Besanfon) 
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Tugenua?   i^'^g- 

RatiEBOi  Aueusta  Ra 


Rituriges  Cubl 

i^movioes 

Arraiai 

Velhni 


Aueusta  Rauracorum 
(Augg^  Switseriand, 
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Auj^  jb:onium  ( Limogesj 
Augustonemetum  (Cler- 
mont in  Auvergnc) 
Reveaaiok  (St.  Paulicn 
near  Le  Piijr,  in 
Velay) 
Anderitum,  (JsmI,  near 

MeudeJ 
Segodunum  (Rodex) 
Divona  (Caliota) 

Pictones,  or  Pietavi  Limonum  (Peitien) 

Simtones  M''';ljv)la]v,ini  (Saintes) 

Biiunges  Viviaci  Burdigsib  ( Bordeaux) 

Pet  rocor  i  i  V    un  n  a  ( Pe  nge  u  x ) 

Nitiobriges  Agmoum  (Agen) 

II.  AqoitkNian  Tribes. 
BuiL,  or  Boates 


Gabah 

Ruteni 
Cadurd 


3 


u 


Boii,  or  Boatc>  (T?ic  de 

Bucb) 
Cossio  (Bazas) 
Ai^^AagMt»  (Aqs,  or 


Vasatei 
TarbeUI 

CoCMBfM 

TarUMlM  Vicus  Julii. 

(Aire) 

Elus.itei  Elusa  (Eausc) 

Ausci  Climberris  (Auch) 

Lantoralee  Lactora  (Lectoure) 

Bigemmaa  Turba  (Tarbea) 

Convnia  Lugdunum(near8t,Ber> 
irand) 

Consorani,  or  Conso-  Consoranui  ( —  in  Coa- 

mnni        naasf  awraoaj 
smaller  tribes 
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Cjipiiol,  or  oUiar 
Tw»l      {i  At  lam  Im  jirtffliiat  Towa. 

in.  Belcic  and  Gsrman  Tribes. 


CftUrta 


•i  uluttwB*  (LiUeboooe,  in 
)(RiniM) 


Treveri,  or  Treviri 

Mfldiomatnci 

VeroduneiMcs 

BfUovaci 
Aiubmni 
Morini 

Atrebatos 
Nmii 
Voromandui 
Suesaioncs 
SilvanactM 
Rami 
■Ciitalftum 


NemctM 

Vantrioiie*, 
und  man! 
trtb«8 

Menaiui 

BttKVI 


Augusta  (Treves) 
Diiraducara  (Men) 
VefMhiiram  (Yatdun) 
Tullum  (Toul) 
CcB.saro  magus  (Beauvai  ^) 
Saraarobriva  (Amiens) 
G«MliMMtm,  afterwards 

BonoiUB  (Boulo^e) 
Nemetocum  (Arras) 
BaKacum  (Bavay) 
Augusta  (St.  Quentiti) 
Augusta  (Soissons) 
Aiiputomigitt  (Smtis) 
Ouneortomm  (Reims) 
OuwalalBiiiiuin  (Cha- 
lons sur  llMiie) 

Noviomagna 
Aigrataratttni  (8tn» 

bourg) 
Mogootiacum  (Majenoe) 
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LnKdunum  Batavoruiii 

(Ley den) 

Bburones  in  whose 
cocntry  lettled  the 
Tungri  '  Atiataea  (Tbngmt 

Toxandri 

Ubii,  CJoloilia  Agrippina  (Co- 

and  muij  attrar  InpN) 
tribes. 
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In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power  Gaul 
th'j  Franks,  the  Burgundians,  and  the  Lygians  (who  hail 
been  all  driven  out  by  Probus,  A.a  277) ;  by  the  Bagaudii. 
a  body  of  peasants,  theni<u$lve«  Gauls,  driven  into  relMllion 
AJ>.  284,  285,  by  the  weight  of  their  opnrMsions.  and  the 
distress  consequent  on  the  ravage  of  W#  barbarians  and 
the  civil  diaeensioos  of  the  empire ;  aieain  by  the  Franks 
and  the  Allemans,  who  were  repulara  by  the  emperors 
Julian  (K.r>.  355  to  .TGl)  and  VulcUinian  (a.d.  .165  lo 
372),  and  by  the  piratical  Saxons  who  ravaged  the  coa«U«. 
The  Roman  power  still  sufficed  tu  keep  these  barbarians 
£rom  settling  in  Gaal;  it  could  not  however  abate  the  eon- 
•tant  pressure  on  tho  ftontiar;  and  IIm  dflcayinf  strength 
of  the  empire  only  ]wottnatod,  Vul  could  net  avoit  tlio  fiaal 
catastrophe. 

The  Franks  (i.  tho  freemen)  were  a  confederacy  of 
German  nations,  tlie  Saltans,  the  Bructerans,  the  Ripua- 
rians,  the  Cauci,  the  Cherusci,  the  Cbamavi,  the  Catti, 
the  Tencteri,  and  tho  Angrivarians.  These  tribes  preserved 
their  independence  while  confederated,  and  eaen  had  its 
king.  Like  the  Saxon  chieAains  who  professed  all  to  derive 
their  lineage  from  Woden,  the  Frankis.h  princes  claimed  a 
common  ancestor,  Meroveus,  (Mi  ^  r  ini;,  warrior  of  the  sea,) 
from  whom  they  bore  the  title  Merovingians.  The  otra  of 
Meroveus  is  not  ascertainable.  In  the  fourth  century  the 
Franks  were  settled  oa  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  flrom 
tho  jnaetion  of  tho  Moia  or  llayn  to  the  sea,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  oontvy  and  duiing  a  considerable  part 
of  tho  next  appear  to  bavo  bocB  in  aUiuico  with  the  empire. 
The  AllLMn;i:i.  ilwuU  uo  tbc ••»•  bciik cT  tlw Rhinc ftom 
the  Muyu  lipwurds. 

Upon  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire,  Gaul  became 
a  prey  to  the  barbarous  nations  by  which  the  empire  was 
dismembered.  There  was  no  revival  of  national  independ 
enoe  as  in  Britain.  The  nationality  of  the  Gauls  had  been 
lost,  when  the  extension  of  the  right  of  Roman  citisenshipto 
all  the  natives  of  th«  ].r;r.  irn-L-s  \>  \  draralla,  a.d.  212,  merged 
the  distinction  prevtuixdy  maiotauMd  between  the  oaDqueron 
of  tbo  world  and  their  SUlljMli:  and  llw  BttioiMlMUglOB,  1 


I>oidisa,  had  sunk  Iwnsadi  tbo  edicts  of  tlie  emperon  and 

the  srowing  influence  of  Christtanity. 

On  the  lo«t  day  of  the  year  406,  the  Rhine  was  crossed 
by  a  host  of  harbariaas  w  ho  ne\i-r  rcp-issed  that  frontier 
Stream.  They  consisted  ui'  Vandals,  Alans,  Suovians,  Bur- 
gundisas^aad  other  nations.  Tlie  Vandals,  who  first  reached 
tho  honk;  van  dofoatad  bj  the  Vkanks  who  deAoded,  as 
tho  alttos  of  Ac  empire^  tho  approoeh  to  tho  fhintier ;  but 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Alans  the  Franks  in  their  lum  were 
overcome,  onfl  the  passa^^c  was  olFected.  The  de\a»iaiion 
of  Gaul  by  ilii-.  horde  uf  invaders  was  ton  iblc:  tlie  inhabit- 
ants of  niatiy  towns  were  slaughtered  or  carried  into  cap- 
tivitj,  the  sanctity  of  the  churches  was  violated  and  the 
open  oonntry  laid  waste.  Armorica  (the  praasnt  Bntagno), 
into  which  the  settlement  of  the  British  soldiers  who  had 
fiillowod  Maxinius  the  usurper  into  Caul  [BBETAUNt] 
had  lafused  a  niilitar)'  spirit,  ansuoiL-d  and  e-^iabli.shed  its 
indcpendiiifo  ;  but  the  n  st  of  Gaul  be<'anu-  a  pre)  .  The 
Suevians,  the  Alans,  and  tho  Vaiidais  croh^ed  the  Fyrunees 
Mito  Spain:  tho  Bn^gundians  scttleil,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Roman  fOToramontt  in  the  east  of  Gaul,  on  both  aides 
of  the  Jfiia.  and  on  thot»est  bank  of  the  Rhino,  fhrai  the 
lake  of  Geneva  to  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Moselle;  and  the Visiigotlis.  who  bad  been  long  ravaging 
butfj  iliL  eastern  and  western  Empires,  were  induced,  just 
before  the  M^ttlement  of  theBurgundians  (a.d.  412  to  414), 
to  accept  the  cession  of  that  part  of  Gaul  which  lies  to  the 
south  and  west  of  the  Loire.  Toulouse  was  their  capilaL 
Both  Burguiidians  and  Visigoths  took  the  name  of  Romana, 
and  profei>sed  iiehjection,  which  was  however  merely  no- 
ininai,  to  the  emperor  of  the  West.  The  Unds  in  the  dis- 
tricts ceded  to  tliem  were  diside<l  between  the  original 
posM,'!^sol»  and  the  newcomers,  who  gave  up  their  unsettied 
migratory  course  of  Ufa  ttyen  laeafariiic  a  parmaaant  imaiast 
in  the  aoU. 

Hostilities  were  hefbre  long  renewed  hetwaen  tho  troope 

of  the  Empire  and  these  new-settled  nations :  but  their  set- 
tlement opportunely  supplied  Gaul  with  the  means  of  de- 
fence agauiiit  a  fresh  invaiiion.  In  a.u.  Attila,  king  of 
the  Huiis,  with  an  iiuui«inae  hos>t  barbarians,  passed  the 
Rhine  at  or  near  the  confluence  of  the  Necknr,  destroyed 
Divodurum  or  Medioniattiei  (MetsX  and  Atuatuca  ec  Tun- 
gri  (Toncres)^  and  besieged  Genidbinm  or  AniaUani  (Or* 
h^ans).  mtiuB,  the  Roman  general,  supported  by  the  Visi- 
RoUis  and  the  Bui^undians,  and  numbering  in' his  ranks 
Franks,  Saxons,  Alans,  and  other  barbarians,  udvjin  i  I 
against  Attila  and  obliged  him  lu  raisis  the  i>iege  and  retire 
towards  the  frontier.  At  Durocatalaunum,  or  Catalauni 
(Chalons-sur-Mame),  a  battle  was  fought  in  which  victory 
was  doubtful,  but  which  was  attended  vith  a  dreadftil 
slaughter  of  his  forces,  and  indooed  Attila  to  evacuate  Gaul. 

During  these  events,  the  naaks  had  attracted  little  no* 
tice  their  subdivision  into  tribes  wrakcutd  tin  Ir  power, 
and  perhaps  their  fidelity  to  tlie  Eiiipire  restrained  them 
from  pressing  it  with  their  attacks.  Thev  retained  their 
possessions  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  but  had  obtained 
by  concession  or  conquest  some  settlements  on  the  left  bank 
or  along  the  banksof  tbeSecauterSebeUoand  the  Meuse. 
!  n  the  in\-asion  of  Attila  some  of  their  tribes  marched  under 
the  bannet^  of  /Etins,  while  ctlwnk  attached  thnMalvBa  lo 
the  invading  host 

It  was  not  until  tlie  reign  of  Clovis,  who  commenced  his 
eaiaet  as  king  of  the  Salians.  one  of  the  Prankish  tribes 
settled  at  IVmmay.  about  a.i>.  481,  that  the  Franks  assumed 
a  commanding  position.  The  Empire  of  the  West  had  now 
fallen,  and  Italy  was  under  the  gornnment  of  the  Ostro- 
gotbs  ;  but  a  rehc  of  the  Empire  remained  in  Gaul;  and 
the  territory  in  which  the  patricians  iSgidius  and  bis  son 
Syagrius  upheld  the  name  of  Rome  was  between  the  pos- 
seeswnscf  the  Visigoths  and  Burgundians  and  the  settle* 
menis  of  the  Franks.  This  territory  was  among  the  ear^ 
conquests  of  Clovis  (a.d.  486).  He  then  defeated  the 
people  of  Tongres,  and  (in  a.d.  496)  subdued  a  portion  of 
the  Allemanis  who  had  made  aii  inroad  into  Gaul :  the 
conquered  people  recoynised  Clovis  as  their  king ;  bis  op- 
portune oonvereion  to  Christianity  advanced  his  ponularity 
and  his  power  in  Gaul,  as  well  as  bia  proAssion  oi  the  ftuta 
in  whst  was  deemed  an  orthodox  form,  while  all  the  Other 
princes  who  shared  amoi^{  them  the  once  ezteiuive  ter- 
n lories  of  the  Empire  were  the  supporters  of  Arianism  or 
some  other  turn  of  docliiiia  that  vas  hiaikad  vgaa  aa 
oerotioal. 

llw  swav  «r  Gkaia  ailadM  ftnoi  tfw  hanks  o  f  t  be  Lomr 
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Hhine,  the  cradle  of  bis  power,  to  the  Lour*,  th>  Tlliniio,  and 
tiid  Ocean,  for  Armorica  had  submitted  to  hini.  Ha  now 
dstannim^  on  the  pretext  of  uprootlllf  Ariuisai,  a  plea 
irbkh  «u  oalouhtwi  to  seoun  him  muMroiM  lupporten 
beyond  hw  own  eonllDea,  to  attack  Alarie  11.^  kin^  of  the 
Visifjoilr-,  ub  im  hij  r!.-foatod  and  slew  at  7ougl5  in  Poitou. 
The  BiuLruiiiliLii.T  h'i;;!nif  to  <;hare  ii.  llie  sjwils  of  tbu  coii- 

Juered  nation,  s  iiijmted  Clovis;  but  the  Ostrngotlis  of 
laly  aupptffted  the  Visiigoihs  and  pre%'entcd  their  entire  sub- 
JeeOOB.  A  Uffgo  part  of  their  territory,  including  Bordeaux 
and  TotthNiiib  ud  aoLteiidingperkapa  to  the  ftwt  of  the  Py- 
Teneea,  ftfl  Into  tlw  kaada  of  Cioris ;  bat  the  Vliigoths  pre- 
served tlie  coast  of  the  Mf^fiitprrancin,  toiji'ther  with  Spain, 
which  they  had  conqut  rod:  tlic  Ostroiiolhh  liad  Provence-, 
and  their  king  Thfor)ur  i-  luld  tlio  s-ov,  reignty  of  the  Visi- 

foths  al»o  lu  guardtnn  of  thi  ir  kiii^-,  liis  grandson  Anialric. 
lie  assassinadon  of  the  various  Fr:iiikii-Ti  kings  by  Clovis 
tendered  him  undiaputvd  head  of  the  tribes  of  kia  own 
nation,  and  his  loweignty  extended  ofar  Craul,  widi  the 
t'XM'jition  of  the  parts  rotnincd  by  t!)e  Ostrogoths,  Visi- 
gotbs,  and  Burgiindians.  Cluv  is  may  bo  considered  thi; 
real  fmitider  of  \hv  Fn'ucli  inuimrrliy  •  he  died  a  n.  51 1. 

The  death  of  C"lo\  is  brought  on  the  disraembermniit  of  a 
monateky  trhich  hm\  baea  eatablished  too  short  a  time  fur 
eonaolidation.  The  four  looa  of  OovJa  had  each  his  share 
of  the  regal  inheritanoe.  Tbierri  baeame  king  of  Auslrasia 
(Champ«i!^c,  Lorraine,  Luxembourg,  and  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  as  low  as  Cologne) ;  Clodomir,  king  of  Orl^ns 
(MaiiK!,  Anjoii,  Touraine,  Orl6anois,  NivLTnois);  Clt)tiiirp, 
kint,'  of  Soi-sons  (Pii  ardie,  the  Netherlttiids,  and  part  of  the 
III-  [](!  France);  and  Childebcrt,  king  of  Pari*  (comprising 
the  rest  of  the  monarchy).  But  tboogh  the  aovardgnty 
ma  divided,  the  nation  watt  Ncarded  aa  ono.  and  an  tlw 
kings  claimed  their  thrones  by  virtue  of  descent  from 
Clovis.  The  Franks  now  first  invaded  Italy,  thouj^h  with- 
out success;  but  their  jiowrr  was  int-reiised  hy  tho  subjec- 
tion of  the  Rurgundianft  ami  tlio  cession  of  Provence  to 
them  by  the  OstroiToths :  aud  ultimately  the  dismembered 
moDarchy  of  Clovis  was  reunittxl«  together  with  these  aoeea- 
tiont,  undor  Clotaire,  the  youngaat  of  his  sona.  Under  the 
aaooaaaoraof  Clotaire,  Franco  was  again  repeatedly  divided 
and  reanited:  it  is  needless  to  describe  changes  which  it  is 
difficult  to  trace  and  to  remomhor,  and  which  left  no  other 
7>ernianent  effects  than  the  weaknesiji  of  th^  oatiun  and  the 
decline  of  the  kingly  power.  The  various  divisions  bore  the 
names  of  Austrasia,  which  comprehended  the  eastern  and 
north-oaatara  parts  of  France,  Flanders,  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinaea,  and  part  of  Switierland ;  Neustria,  which  compre- 
hended the  north- wmtem  parts  of  France;  Aquitaine, 
ihe  country  south  and  we^t  of  the  Loire;  and  Bourgngne, 
the  remainder  of  France  and  Switzerland,  with  somv  parti, 
of  Savoy.  The  Merovingian  kingn,  the  descendants  of 
Clovis,  ceaaed  with  Childanc  ilL.  who  WM  depoaed  A.D.  7«'i ; 
but  the  kingly  power  had  alieadyeome  into  mo  faandi  of  tho 
hereditary  dukes  of  Austrasia.  Pepin  PHerisUl,  Charles  \ 
Martel,  and  Pepin  le  Bref ;  while  the  governors  of  jirovinres  , 
had  acquired  all  but  nbsohitc  independence  of  tho  crown.  I 
The  accession  of  Pcpm  le  Bref  to  the  crown,  upon  tho  ' 
deposition  of  Childeric  III.,  reanimated  the  spWtaM  power 
of  the  Franks.  Pepin  waged  war  with  the  Sasona  ano  winh 
the  SaraeenS)  who  had  possessed  themselvea  of  the  ooast  of 
tho  Meditemiiean,  which  ho  wrested  from  tlwm;  and  the 
Bubmgation  of  the  duchy  of  Anuilaine  reunited  the  enniire 
of  Clovis  with  new  acquiMitions  in  the  hands  of  Pepin,  who 
reigned  A.n.  742 — 768 ;  but  the  splendour  of  his  achieve- 
ments faded  before  the  superior  glory  of  his  son  Charle- 
magne^ who  extended  his  power  over  Italy,  axoepl  the 
aoutham  part,  then  held  hy  the  Greek  emporan,  and  aver 
the  ereaterpartof  Qermany.  His  reign  (in  conjunction  with 
bia  orother  Carlomnn,  a  d.  768-771  ;  alone,  771-814)  was 
di8tini;uished  by  tii-  ntirmf  n  which  he  paid  to  the  revival 
of  letters.  [Charlhmagne  }  Hut  the  fabric  of  empire  which 
he  had  raised  fell  to  pieces  under  the  less  vigorous  sway  of 
his  son  and  succeneor  (a.d.  814-840)  Louis  le  D^bomwiM. 

In  the  confused  histety  of  the  C^riovingian  prineas,  ano- 
aeaBOia  of  Charlemagne,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  events 
vinoh  hekmf  to  France,  or  to  separate  its  annals  from  tho<m 
of  Italyaivl  fii  i  rr  in\  [Chaklks  II..  /.?  Chaiirf  :  (Jhaulks  ; 
111.,  Le  Irrm  ;  (^  HAHLKS  HI  ,  Lr  Simpie.]  Divisions  and 
subdivisions  of  tho  Krankish  empire  took  place ;  and  the 
wars  of  rival  princes  and  the  degeneracy  of  the  <le- 
scendanta  of  Charlemagne  delivered  up  France  a  prey 
10  tha  mva^sa  af  tiw  Notthmm  or  Mannaiw,  «lw  aM|ttimi 


possession  as  a  fief  of  the  (jown,  by  cession  from  CharltN 
lo  Simple  (a  o.  1) ),  of  the  torritor}-  subsequently  known  m 
the  Duchy  of  Normandie.  The  govemon  of  paamiiaaa  aata* 
bliahed  an  liereditaiy  authority  in  thairiawiat  soronmmt^  * 
the  cities,  destitute  of  protection  team  the  geiaRunent.  de* 
clinfd  in  wealth  and  population,  and  in  many  cases  l«»t 
Ihoir  municip»l  rights  and  privileges;  the  number  of  serfs 
or  villains  iticrea^c<l.  aiul  the  mechanic  arts  were  exercised 
by  tho  slaves  uf  the  great  lords.  The  power  of  Hugues 
le  Grand,  count  of  Paris,  surpassed  tliat  of  the  later  Carlo* 
vingian  kings^  and  on  tlia  daath  of  Loois  V.  the  Carlovin* 
giaii  dynasty  expirod,  and  a  nevftmily  waseaUedio  aaoite> 
reignty  little  more  than  nominal,  in  the  person  of  Hui;u-:> 
Ca]iet,  sonof  Huf^ues  le  Grand,  who  Wiui  elected  by  hia  army 
and  conv^:raied  at  Reims,  A.n.  'js;. 

From  tho  lime  of  Hugues  Capet  the  history  of  France  it 
less  involved :  the  croWD  descended  with  tolerable  regula- 
rity to  the  avnorethar  stuxaaiarof  each  daoaaaed  king,  and 
the  divtsions  and  reunlona  of  the  parts  of  iSbo  kingdom 
ceased.  The  kingly  jwwer  was  indeed  feeble ;  but  it  <r:  j- 
dually  acquire*!  streu'^th,  and  tlio  royal  domain  (.-is  d:aUu- 
guished  from  the  duin.iins  of  the  threat  feudal  lor.is)  wa« 
progressively  enlarged  by  the  conquest,  iorfeiture,  inbent- 
auce,  or  acquisition  by  other  means  of  the  greater  lleft. 

The  following  ehronological  table  of  the  kingn  niark& 
the  principal  exten^ons  or  dhnittUtions  both  of  the  regal 
domains  and  of  the  kingdom  at  large;  and  those  changes 
which  form  the  characteristics  of  the  periods  in  which  they 
occuiTed.  For  particulars  tho  reader  is  referred  to  the 
articles  on  tlie  several  kings.  [CHAiu.i:s :  Philippi:  ' 
Louis  ;  &c.] 

(987.*)  livainta  CqpeU son  of  Hnguaa  la  Gland. aonnt  U 

Paris. 

The  condition  of  the  kingdom  at  the  accession  oT  llv.^ui  - 
is  thus  described  by  Sismundi  :  '  We  have  desii;iiaic!i. 
two  long  periods  of  tin-  history  of  the  French  by  the  luiaies 
of  the  two  races  of  kings,  the  Merovingians  and  the  Carlo- 
vingians,  who  first  held  the  government  of  France.  A 
third  period  begins  vrith  the  consecration  of  Huguea  Cteist 
at  Reinu,  the  3rd  July,  987 ;  a  period  whkh  cannot,  with- 
out impropriety,  take  its  name  from  the  new  race  of  lh« 
Capetiaiis:  it  IS  a  period  ia  wiiicU  royally  was,  a.s  it  werr. 
annilululed  in  F'rance.  in  which  the  bond  of  so<  lety  was 
bn.keii,  and  tho  country  which  extends  from  the  Rluoe  to 
the  Pyrenees  and  from  the  channel  of  the  ^""MiiM  (ihe 

English  Channel)  to  the  Oulf  of  Liens  nw  gnvaHaed.  by  a 
eonMeration  of  nrineM  ran^  under  the  diiwtfioo  «f  oac 

common  will,  ana  only  kept  tosether  bv  the  feudal  sTslein. 

•  While  F  ranee  wus  oonfederutod  under  the  fisudal  rwnme. 
the  legislative  po«er  was  suspended  in  it  Hu>;ui->.  C-»pet 
aud  his  successors,  lb  the  accession  of  bt.  Loum,  had  not  ibc 
right  of  making  laws ;  the  nation  had  no  diet,  no  itgu 
larly  constituted  aasembUes the  authoritf  of  whi«^h  waa  i» 
cognised  by  it  The  fbndal  eyston,  ailontly  adopted,  and 
obiainin^r  consistency  and  extension  by  custom,  was  the 
only  system  recognised  by  the  numerous  potentatm  who 
divided  till!  provinces  among  them.selves.  It  ludd  uith 
tbein  tlie  place  of  the  social  bond  of  tbo  monarchical  and 
legislative  power.' 

The  aeeesslon  of  Huguea  however  ioenmaed  the  pover 
and  domain  of  the         by  the  addition  ef  tlwt  domaw 

which  he  had  poKsesse<l  while  vet  a  subject.  He  w.-ui  tltikr 
of  F'rance,  count  of  Pari.s  and  Orleans,  and  abbot  of  severU 
rich  m  ri  -ii m  ,  ,i  number  of  lords  held  llieir  jM»-*ession» 
under  him  by  the  feudal  tenure ;  and  ho  bad  the  sttppart 
of  the  duke  of  Bourgogne,  his  brother,  and  of  the  duke  af 
Normandie.  his  brothat-in-law.  Yet  he  naa  not  e<ltn»» 
levied  as  king  in  Ouienne  till  a-h.  9fe  ;  and  Lhwmain  did 
not  acknowliKlife  his  right  till  the  rei^n  of  his  succ-ss-ir. 

These  two  nobles,  tho  dukes  of  Bourgogne  and  Na*^ 
niandie,  fh  ■  1  itier  especially,  were  among  the  mont  p«w- 
erful  of  tli>  F  I  uch  lords:  and  of  the  re->t  tlie  pruMiaai 
were,  the  r  of  ^ampagiie,  the  count  of  veiBBU 
dois,  (part  of  whose  inheiilanoe  passed  to  the  eennii  «< 
Blois,  and  elevated  them  to  a  degreo  «f  mnsidefilwu 
which  they  had  rj  i'  ^  r  niously  possessed.)  Ilu-  count  uf 
Flanders,  the  count  of  Anjou,  tlie  count  of  Pouou  and 
duke  of  Aquitaine.  the  oounl  of  Toulousi- ;  and,  though  »t 
a  somewhat  later  period,  the  duke  of  Bretaifne.  Tlie  su 
paramount  ibudBtonei»  who  afterwards  became  exr.'ut\^ 


peers  of  Franae^  wm,  tfw  dnkea  of  Boargogne,  Norm.avii«. 
and  Aauilnfno^  1k»  emoitB  eT  nmdan,  Ohempognc.  aei 
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ToulouM.  The  vamls  of  Rafi^aM,  as  count  of  Pans  and 

OrU-ans,  made  «uch  approaches  to independenre,  that,  at  his 
deuth.  tl>e  nuihority  or  his  suooesMr  extended  Utile  beyond 
the  walls  nf  Paris  and  Orldans. 

'fl96.)  RoBBRT,  ton  of  Hui^es  Capet,  horn  A.D.  970. 

'^lOSl.)  HtKBI     son  of  Robert,  born  a.d.  lOOS. 

<1(M0.)  PnitiPPB  I.,  son  of  Henri     bom  a.o.  lOflS. 

The  power  of  the  first  four  Capetian  kings  was  very  small, 
and  the  kingdom  over  which  thoir  nnrainul  sovoreiEHty  ex- 
tended was  not  co-extensive  with  mudeni  Franco ;  Ijorraino 
Tran»juKine  Boulogne,  and  Provence  wer«  subject  to  the 
impenal  crown.  Their  reigns  oonstituto  the  (era  of  the  rise 
of  cUvaliy.  Th«  reign  of  Philippe  I.  was  marked  by  the 
conquest  of  England  by  William  of  Normandie.  The  com- 
muneaor  rannicipalities  of  France  ori^nated  in  leagues  of 
tho  inhabitants  of  town'^  for  rlt  foncc  against  baronial  op- 
pression,  formed  in  tho  reign  of  Philippe,  though  commonly 
ascribcsd  to  the  rcii^n  of  his  successor.  Philippe  was  en- 
gaged rcneatedhr  in  hostilities  with  the  Anglo-Nornan 
kings.  WilUam  I.  and  WiDinn  11.  The  first  etittada  took 
place  in  Philippe's  reign,  and  by  exhausting  tho  power  of 
tho  nobles  prepared  for  the  emerging  of  the  reprnl  autho- 
rity from  its  tli-prossed  condition. 

(1 108.;  Louis  VI.,  Le  Chroa,  son  of  Philippe  I.,  bom  ajx 
1078. 

The  reign  oomprdaends  an  important  period  in  the 
history  of  the  mrenefa,  wbether  vf  the  progress  of  the 
people  in  the  communes,  the  rights  of  which  nad  scarcely 
received  at  this  epoch  their  first  legal  sanction ;  or  by  the 
prugrcss,  not  less  marked,  of  the  centml  authority  in  the 
power  of  the  crown,  which,  instead  of  remaining  unno- 
ticed, aji  under  Philippe  I.,  between  the  Seine  and  the  Oise, 
began  really  to  make  itseliF  felt  from  the  Mouse  to  the  Py- 
renees ;  or,  lastly,  by  the  ^evelepraent  in  the  mne  Ittlami 
of  the  feudal  system  This  system  profiting  by  the  preigrcis 
of  intelligence  and  the  vtudy  of  other  systems  of  kgislat ion, 
.KtlMired  !i  regularity  and  authority  which  no  one  dared  any 
longer  to  disputo  with  it.  The  activity  of  Louis  vindicated 
his  authority  in  bis  own  domains,  which  had  by  this  time 
been  considerably  extended,  and  enabled  him  to  struggle  with 
the  Anglo-Norman  and  other  great  prince*  Of  his  kingdom, 
and  to  extend  the  |urisfliction  of  tho  crown. 

( 1 1 37.)  Ixiuis  \  \\.,  Le  Jeune,%on  of  Louis  Le  Grot,  boru 
A.n.  1  I '20. 

Tho  king  carried  on  the  policy  of  his  fkther,  of  establishing 
his  authority  in  his  own  domains.  He  married Bltenore  of 
G  uienne,  &bm  vfaom  he  «as  afterwards  dhmreed.  She  sub- 
sequuntly  married  Henry  Planfaj^enet* after waids  Henry  II. 

of  Enghnd ;  this  mamage  made  the  power  of  Henry  supe- 
rior to  thai  of  Ivouis:  lie  had  Normandie,  Anjou,  Maine, 
Touraino,  I'oiton,  Liniousiv^  Angoumois,  Saintonge,  Berri, 
Marche,  part  of  Auvcrf^e,  Guienne,  and  Ga^cogue;  but 
his  quarrels  with  BeckeS  and  with  his  sons  prevented  his 
availing  himself  of  his  saperSori^.  Lottis  Xe  JeiMe  was 
(x^rsonally  engaged  In  the  seoond  Crasade,  hot  ha  met  with 

no  success. 

(118U.)  PniUPPK  n.  Auginfp,  son  of  Louis  VII.,  Le 
Jeune  :  bom  A.D.  1165. 

The  predominance  of  the  Anglo-Norman  power  united 
the  otlter  gtsat  vaaeals  of  Iliilip^e  more  closely  in  alliance 
with  the  erown ;  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  Angle-Normsns 
from  their  eivfl  disaensions,  ftom  the  Cratndea»  the  heavy 
ransom  of  Richard  I.,  Cantr  de  and  the  weakness  of 
John,  enabled  Philippe  to  raim*  the  power  of  the  i*rown 
above  that  of  his  puissant  \:issals.  PSi  .li  '  i'  displaye<l 
ronsidcrable  warlike  actinty:  he  was  engagc^l  m  the  third 
rrusade  1189— DI,  in  conjunction  with  Richard  Cam  de 
Zfon,  and  in  hostilities  with  Riehaid  and  Johiu  and  with  the 
emperer  Otho,  whom  he  defeated  at  Bouvitiee,  near  Lille,  A.n. 
T  :  N.  He  united  Nnrraandie,  Maine,  Anjou,  Touroine,  and 
iJ.rri,  Icj  the  durnain  of  the  crown;  inerea'^ed  the  previously 
sin. ill  d  iiii.ain  nt^  the  erown  in  Auver|;ne,  ami  other  parts  of 
t!)e  south  of  France;  and  consolidated  the  reeal  power  by 
V  iibstituting  eonstitutional  forms  for  individual  caprice. 
This  reicn  was  marked  by  the  bhwd'Stained  CnModes 
against  the  Albig^is  [AtBtOKims}  in  the  santh  of  Firaaee, 
« Jiirh  weakeneil  the  jMnrcr  of  the  cotinf  of  Toulmise  who 
prtitected  the  .\lhi'^'^tiis,  France,  in  its  present  extent,  wa;, 
at  this  time  dr.  I 'u  il  :  etween  foui  ^  i' i  reign  princess— lin- 
king of  France  ;  the  Emjieror,  who  held  the,  provinces  of 
the  ca«t  and  south-east:  the  king  of  England;  and  the 
king  of  Ara|i(ni,who had  cMUkletahle  tanitories noarthe 
PyMM  KM  ifan  MedittRUMii 


(1823.)  Louis  VIIL,  Caur  de  Lion,  son  of  Philippe  Au- 

guste,  horn  A.D.  JlH7. 

Louis  riinquered  Poitou,  and  engaged  in  tho  cnisadfl 

again-t  the  Albijjeuis. 

(12i6.)  Louis  IX.,  (St.  Louis,)  son  of  Louis  YIII..  horn 
ISIS. 

(1270.)  VtauvamUln  L»  Hardit  son  of  St.  Loui^  bom 

A.D.  1216. 

(i2-<o  )  PHiuppBlV^£eB<(«oiief  niflippa£«  JSbf^ 

horn  A.D.  1268. 

(1111.)  LomalCXtf  JEriitti»aoiiofFhifipptZ«&|,boni 

A.D.  r-2S9. 

(1316.)  Jean  L,  a  posthomous  Son  of  Louis  AhIi'r,  lived 

only  three  or  four  days. 

(1316.)  Philippe  v.,  L«  Long,  second  »on  of  Philippe  Le 
Br!,  born  A.n.  1  -".M. 

Tile  auieasiun  of  Phihppe  established  tlie  Salio  law :  he 
was  preferred  to  the  daugnter  atld  hdien  his  cider  hra> 
tber,  Louis  Xe  HuUh, 

<im.)  CKAMbSsIV,»£«iM;thirdsonof  PhiUppeZelM; 
bom  A.D.  1295. 

The  direct  line  of  tho  Capetian  kings  ended  witli  Charles 
IV. 

The  reign  of  St.  Louis,  ono  of  the  most  equitable  and 
virtuous  of  princes,  and  the  reigns  of  his  successors,  some  of 
them  as  remarkable  for  the  opposite  oualities,  an  marked 
by  the  eonsolidation  of  flie  power  or  the  taw  as  dlitin- 

euished  from  that  of  arms.  This  beneficial  diatigo  woii 
however  accompanied  under  the  successors  of  l><)uis  Mith 
the  most  revolting  acts  of  injustice  under  :bi  i  rms  of  law. 
Many  of  tho  nobles  were  Uesiwik'd  of  tlieir  Uef^ ;  the  order  of 
the  Templars  was  extinguished  in  the  blood  of  its  members ; 
the  Jews  and  Lombards  grievously  oporessed:  and  tmde 
ruined  hjr  the  abasing  of  the  coinage.  PMsettttion  sssutned 
a  more  systematic  form  by  the  establishment  of  the  inquisi- 
tion at  Toulouse.  In  this  period  the  greater  part  of  Lan- 
i^ue<1oc  w  ivs  added  to  the  domains  of  the  etoWl^  wbloh  Were 
considerably  augmeiued  in  other  places. 

(1320.)  Philippk  VI.,  de  Valoif,  born  a  d.  1293,  grandson 
of  Philippe  Le  Hardi,  by  his  third  son  Charles  of  Valois. 

(1350.)  Jkax  II.,  Le  Bon,  son  of  Philippe  de  Vuloie, 
born  A.D.  13\'.). 

(1364.)  Chaulks  v.,  Le  S'i:jf,  son  of  Jean  II.  Le  Bon, 
born  A.D.  1337. 

The  reigns  of  these  three  kings  are  marked  hy  the  wan 
of  the  English  in  France  under  Edward  III.,  who  claimed 
the  throne  of  Franoe  in  the  right  of  hia  mother,  and  his  son 
the  Blaek  Prince.  The  French  were  defeated  in  the  great 

battles  of  Sluys  (niival)  a.d.  1340,  Cricy,  a.u.  ISJf.,  and 
Poitiers  1366.  But  the  premature  inflrnnly  of  Edward  IlL 
and  the  death  of  hit^  Hon,  who  iiad  at  one  time  received  the 
oeasion  of  a  large  territor)  in  the  ^uuth-west  of  Franco, 
nndor  tba  title  of  the  pruu  ipality  of  Aquitaino  [BoR' 
DBAUx],  eauaed  the  downfal  of  the  Eagludi  power,  and 
tended  ultimately  to  the  extension  of  the  domains  of  the 
French  ore  '  n 

(I38U.>  Charlks  VL,  Le  Bten  Aitnc,  son  of  Cliail{<«> 
Sage,  born  A.O.  1366. 

(1423.)  CHAiass  VII.,  Le  Vidmtux,  son  of  Cliarlcs 
VI..  bom  AJ).  1403. 

The  reigns  of  these  two  kings  were  marked  by  anotbei 
desperate  struggle  with  tho  English  under  Henry  V.  and  his 
succeissor  Henry  VI.  At  one  time  the  success  of  the  Kiigli.<«h 
was  m  decided  that  Uenry  V.  was  reco^>nized  a.^  h^ir  to  the 
throne  of  France,  to  succeed  on  the  <leatii  of  Charles  VI.- 
but  the  noseveranoe  and  spirit  of  the  Freiuh  ultimately 
trimnphaid,  and  of  aU  their  splendid  douiauu  in  France  the 
Eni^lish  inonarohs  retained  only  (Jalais.  This  was  a  period 
not  only  of  foreign  invasion,  but  of  civil  dissensions  and  of 
tho  most  frightful  mas.sacres  and  a-s-sassinations.  Tlie  dukes 
of  Bourgogno,  who  descended  frout  a  yuunger  son  of  J  i-  an 
II.,  were  acquiring  a  vast  territory  »nd  great  jKiwer. 

Charles  VII.  was  the  first  to  substitute  u  btaudjn^  array 
fin*  the  military  Ber>-ice  of  the  feudal  va5.^hi. 

(1461.)  Louis  XI.,  the  first  entitled  LtMoi  Trt$  ChrHwit 
son  of  Charies  VII..  bom  a.d.  1423. 

I..ouiii.  a  crafty  und  intriguiug  prin  r,  did  for  France 
what  Uetiry  Vll.  did  for  England  in  breaking'  down  th^ 
feudal  system.  Upon  tho  death  of  Charles  Lp  Temaaire 
dnke  of  Bonigaane,  he  seised  a  portion  of  his  inheritance 
[lommmiT       dooMte  «f  tM  ovown  was  now  beeomt 
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wrv  extensive,  tliouiih  porta  of  Picardie  in  tbo  north,  Bre^ 
tagne  in  tb«  west,  j«v«ral  parts  of  Gasfsopie  in  the  soutli, 
lilBouain,  Perigord,  Auvergne,  BourlMJiinnis.Orl^Mloii,  wjd 
wwrtl  dittikta  of  tfie  cenQpe  were  not  included. 
(14t3.)  duuM  yUL,  mh  cf  ioub  XL,  bom  aj>. 

In  him  ended  the  dinet  sueeaMioa  of  die  houN  ofVtiMtt. 

BmAircB  or  VAtoii  Oklkans. 

(1498.)  !>  ri-,  XII,  LePere  du  Peur^'\  born  14r,2,  de- 
scended froti)  a  younger  son  of  Cb«rles  V.,  Le  Sage. 

Branch  of  Yaloii  AmMLiMB. 

(\b\r,.)  Fkan<,-ois  I.,  I«i%wdS(ffX0lfr««,deMnd«dlhnn 
the  same  stock,  born  1494. 

In  the  reign  of  this  prince  ilws  arts,  commerce,  and  litera- 
tttie  began  to  nviva.  The  domaina  of  the  crown  were  aug 
mented  by  tevenl  additiona,  as  of  Anreigne  and  Bourbon 
nois  in  the  centre,  part.s  oT  Pirrirdi?  in  the  north,  and  parts 
of  Gascogne  in  the  souili ;  aud  virtually  of  Bretagne  in  the 
\iosi ;  if  indeed  we  may  not  rather  eacribe  tbi*  bat  aicquiai- 
tion  to  the  reign  of  Luuis  XIL 

(Id47.)  Hknri  U..  son  of  Franfois  I.,  bom  k.d.  1519. 

In  this  raiipi  the  French  leeonquerad  Calais  and  its  ter- 
ritory, the  laat  idio  of  the  English  poMeattons  in  Fiance. 
[Calais.] 

(1559.)  FRA.?«foi8  II.,  elde.st  son  of  Henri  II.,  born  A.D. 
1544. 

(15<i0.)  Chablks  IX.,  second  son  of  Henri  il.,  born 
JlJL  1550. 

(1574.)  Hbwm  UL,  thifdaon  of  Henri  II.,  bom  AJk.  I5S1. 
The  reigna  of  the  laat  two  wrinees  were  dtstinguiahed  bj 

the  religious  wars  of  the  Catholics,  at  the  head  of  whom  were 
the  dukes  of  Guise,  of  tlie  family  of-Lorraine,  and  the  Hu- 
guenots under  the  Prince  of  Uondc  and  Admiral  Col^y 
[Coliqny},  afterwards  under  Henri  uf  Navarre. 

The  dreadftil  massacre  of  St.  Barlh^lemi  [Bartholoubw 
Massacu,  Thb  St.]  was  perpetrated  hv  the  Gatbolirs  who 
fbrmed  the  eelebtated  Confraeration  of  the  Laegue,  at  the 
head  of  which  were  the  Guises.  The  oourt,  which  had 
proviously  supported  the  Catholics,  was  driven  by  the  fear 
of  lias  1  oweriul  and  ambitious  broil y  to  an  alliance  \\ith 
the  pruteiitttnU,  and  Heart  HI.  perished  by  the  hand  of  a 
CiUholic  assassin  a.d.  1589.  In  him  ended  the  dhMt  SUO- 
Oeeaion  of  the  branch  of  Va1oi<f  Angoul^mc. 

Branch  of  Valois  Bouuuo^f, 
(1589.)  HsifBt  IV.,  Le  Grand,  bom  a.d.  1553,  dpirocnded 
firom  Robert,  count  of  Clermont,  younger  son  of  8t.  Louis, 
andbnitber  of  Philippe  III.,  Le  HariK. 

In  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.  tli«  resoun-cs  of  France  were 
so  far  developed  that  the  country  bejran  to  assume  that 
station  in  European  ^loliticj*  to  which  its  territorial  extent, 
population,  and  social  improvement  entitled  it.  A  fairer 
prospect  seemed  to  be  opening  to  the  rulers  of  that  country. 
The  earlier  hiiws  had  to  straggle  with  the  apiH  and  the 
instiltttiona  of  nudalism;  andwhen,  at  the  eloee  of  the 
direct  line  of  the  Capetiana,  the  predominance  of  the  lavr 
ovcr  tlitf  armed  violence  of  feudalism  seemed  to  be  gaming 
consistency  and  strcn)^ih,  tho  accession  of  the  bouse  of 
Valois  brought  on  the  struggle  between  the  kinss  of  France 
and  England  for  the  right  and  possession  of  the  crown. 
The  excesses  of  the  disbanded  soldiery,  the  stnisglea  of  the 
contending  factions  (the  Bourgiiignona  and  the^nnagnaesX 
and  the  rising  of  the  eomtaons  of  ^uisand  of  the  peasantry 
or  Jacquerie,  as  they  were  termed,  were  added  to  the  ravages 
of  the  enemy ;  and  when,  after  more  than  a  century,  the 
contest  terniinatHl  in  the  almost  entire  expulsion  of  the 
English,  the  kings  of  Franco  ha<i  to  watcii  or  Struggle  with 
riv&  of  almost  equal  strength  in  tho  dukes  of  Bonnogne, 
and  the  other  tiobles  whose  power,  the  result  of  the  wndal 
wftttmot  still  annrhred  when  the  qpirit  of  the  system  was 

ftne.  The  reming  atrenrth  ef  the  crown  and  the 
ingdom  under  Charle.s  VTII.,  Louis  XIT  ,  in  1  Fraiici  I., 
was  rcprewed  by  th«»  ri.^inc:  power  ot  S|jaiii  iunl  ihv  a^scend- 
f  iicy  of  the  imperial  liouse  uf  Auslrui,  and  exhausted  by 
the  unsuccessful  attempts  made  to  gain  possession  of 
Italy.  Hum  came  the  ascendency  of  the  house  of  Lor- 
raine^ and  the  wars  of  religion  whieh  deaolntad  FnuiBe  for 
thir^  yean.  At  leni^h  However  the  exhaustion  of  the 
Lorraine  p  '^tv,  or  '  The  Leatrue,' and  the  op|>c,rruin  i  on- 
vrrsion  ot  iKiiri  IV.  to  the  Catholic  laitli,  resUiicL  [K;ac©. 
The  French  fnmtier  was  now  ad\anced  to  the  Pyrenees, 
•Accpt  on  the  si4e  of  Rouisillon  whivh  aloue  ranMined  to 


the  Spaniards  of  their  possession':  in  Languedoe.  and  the 
districts,  such  as  the  Nivcmois  aud  Auvergiie.  over  which 
any  of  the  nobility  retained  tcrritor;  .1  c  lireignty,  were  ol 
little  importance  when  compared  wiib  the  royal  domain, 
now  augmented  byBenm.«M  theotber  portions  off  HeawTii 
patrimoto/.  Hie  mimmmm  dispoattian  and  popular  mannaia 
of  Harni  aeqntied  for  him  tM  loveof  his  people ;  and  dM 
wisdom  of  Slt!y,  his  chief  minister,  promoted  the  prosperity 
and  husbanded  the  resources  of  the  country.  Henri 
jjranted  to  the  Protestants  tlio  enjoyment  of  many  im- 
portant rights  and  privili^es  by  the  edict  of  Nante^  a.  a 
1598,  and  was  more  desirous  of  improving  the  cuaditio£ 
of  his  people  than  of  wiinndinK  his  fiontier  by  foreign 
conqtieet  . 

(If^lMO  Lot-!';  XTIL,  Z>  JM*^  Mm  of  HoBii  IV^  It 
Grand.  burEi  \.  u.  1601. 

Car  liual  Riclielieu,  the  minister  of  this  prince,  bad  in 
view  to  crush  the  nobility,  to  bumble  the  Protmtsnts,  and 
to  set  bounds  to  the  power  of  the  hou.st>  of  .\ustria.  His 
uttempta  to  humble  tfaw  FrotMtants  led  to  a  renewal  of  the 
religioas  wars:  the  dnke  of  Rohan  and  his  lwolber»  the 
prince  of  Soubise,  wore  at  (he  head  of  the  Protestant  party 
but  their  talents  were  exerted  without  success:  the  eoort 
triumpiied,  and  the  Protestants  lost  the  'm  >,  nv  which  they 
held  as  securities :  tlie  edict  of  Nantes  was  not  however 
revoked.  To  abase  the  house  of  Austria,  Richelieu  sup- 
ported the  Protestanu  of  Germany  in  the  '  Thirty  Years' 
War;'  but  however  his  talents  may  have  animated  and 
directed  the  allies,  the  French  armies  obtained  litlln  dis- 
tinction until  the  next  reign.   

(Ift43.)  Louia  XIV,  le  Orvn^  aon  of  limia  XIU.  £e 
Jiitfe.  bom  A.  D.  1638. 

The  minority  of  this  prince  was  marked  by  the  di»»cn- 
sions  and  hostiUties  of  the  courticn  and  powerful  nobles, 
and  by  the  splendid  success  of  the  French  armies  under  the 
prince  of  Coud£  and  tbe  marshal  Turenne.  The  dissen- 
sions of  tbe  nobles  so  weakened  their  power,  that  the  kin^' 
was  enabled  to  assume  and  exercise  a -more  despotic  power 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  possessed.  The  nobdit* 
were  rrauced  to  be  the  mere  dependents  on  tbe  court 
their  titles  descended  to  all  their  cbildien,  and  a  noble  hf^.I 
tbe  pursuit  of  commerce,  and  even  of  tbe  libeml  uvy 
feaaions,  to  be  a  degradation :  the  country  was  burdcocd  b; 
the  expeaies  of  a  court  which  had  such  a  body  of  retainen. 
and  the  privileges  ami  cxentptions  irotu  taxation,  which  the 
nobility  possessed,  and  other  relics  of  the  feudal  system  were 
among  the  principal  causc-s  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
despotism  of  Louis  XIV.  then,  however  splendid  in  appear- 
ance, prepared  the  way  for  the  overthrow  off  tbe  crown  b 
the  person  of  Iiis  descendant,  nestt  hvi  One  In  I'TB—'^  ip 
the  possession  of  the  throne 

The  military  successes  of  the  French  in  l^i.  r>'  gn  w-prc 
splendid,  except  mwr  the  cIom»,  when  the  arms  of  t  he  ccaIi 
tion  agaiiut  France,  under  the  guidance  of  Marlborough  and 
Bugensb  gained  the  ascendant.  Tbe  boundaries  of  Fimoce 
weie  however  oon»denbly  enlarge  in  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding returns  by  the  addition  of  Roussillon,  Artois.  port  of 
Flaiukrs,  Franct>e  Com  1 6,  and  Alsace:  the  boundaries  jf 
France  thus  became  nearly  what  they  are  at  present.  The 
matuifacturcs  and  trade  of  France  made  comtiderable  pro- 
gress in  this  reign  under  tbe  able  management  of  Colbert. 

(1715.)  Louie  XV.,  Le  Bien  Juni,  great-grandjon  o( 
Lonis  XIV..  Lt  Grand,  bom  A.n  1710. 

The  long  reign  of  Louis  XV.  presents  little  worthy  of  ne- 
tice  except  the  changes  in  the  public  mind  whidi  wens  pre- 
I  urui;^  the  overthrow  of  all  the  antient  tustttution»  L.f  '.l  ' 
kingdom ;  and  the  increasing  dilapidation  of  th«  fittjuicc^ 
These  circumstances,  with  the  grq^s  !A;nsuality  of  the  ktn<:. 
and  the  disputes  of  the  Jesuits  with  the  Janaeoists,  and  d 
the  clergy  and  the  crown  with  the  parliaments  or  coutaef 
justice,  aiU  tended  nwce  ev  kae  In  prepan  thn  waf  te 
changes. 

In  tins  reign  Corsica  was  added  to  France  :  the  last  nbr» 
of  the  fuudal  sovereignties,  the  Duchies  of  Lurraine  a^d 
Bar,  and  tbe  principality  of  Dombes,  were  added  to  the  d> 
main  of  the  crown.  Le  Comtat  d' Avignon  and  le  Comtii 
Yenajoein  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  pope. 

(1774.)  Lome XYLimBdMn  off  Lank Xv^X^  jyen  Jiew 
bom  A.n.  1 754. 

In  tins  reign  the  catastrophe,  which  had  been  long  pre 
paring,  took  place.   The  French  Revolution  is  an  event 
complicated  for  us  to  attempt  to  trace  its  history ;  all  we  cs; 
do  is  to  mariL  aomo  of  the  chief  oqfanie  ehnnp^  and  ii* 
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rrineipal  acressions  to  or  diminutions  of  tne  territory  of 
France.  Among  the  more  immediate  *  ausi^js  1 1  he  Ruvolution 
jM-erti  the  financial  cmbarrassmentK  of  the  c^<-'g-nmcnt,  and 
'  the  cnthusiuim  for  liberty  inspired  by  the  alliance  of  France 
with  the  United  Staler  ia  Uw  tUm^Ut  of  Um  latter  6m  in- 
dependence against  th«  power  of  Ofevt  Brituii. 

1 787.  The  Meeting  nf  the  Sntablz-x,  a  number  of  persion* 
from  different  parts  of  the  kiuLjdoni,  chiefly  s*;lecte<l  by  the 
!  king.    The  Nnia/i!,'\    ^  >  ri>  dissolved  tlie  same  year. 

\TH9.  Thfl  Statri  General,  tli©  antiont  owembly  of  tl»e 
kingdom,  consisting  of  the  deputies  i^tlie  noblM*  clergy, 
i  ud  of  the  THert  Stat  (thiid  cotate)  or  cwninBM,  aMaoiblod. 
!    The  deputie*  of  the  7¥«r«  Efat,  wtth  «udi  dvputiM  of  tlie 

elergy  as  chose  to  join  them,  (none  of  those  of  the  nobility 
,  aceepted  the  invitation)  voted  ihemjjclve.'i  the  supreme  legiii- 
lative  bod)  ,  under  the  title  of  the  National  Assiembly. 

In  this  year  the  division  of  the  kinf^dom  into  depart- 
ments was  introduced. 

1790.  Hereditary  nobility  and  titlea  of  nobility  were 
abolhbed. 

1791.  A  new  cmstitution  wits  pn^miilt^ntod  by  the  As- 
sembly ; — France  was  dcclnred  a  hiuited  uiouarchy. 

I7«JI.  The  Legislative  or  National  AMBOibly  ataomblod 
acoording  to  the  new  constitution. 

1 792.  The  roynl  authority  was  suspended  by  the  National 
iVaiembly:  the  nation  was  invited  to  eleet  a  national  con- 
Tantion,  and  detemune  on  the  fbrn  of  the  goveninent  Hm 
convention  «tt.icnibled  and  proclaimed  a  republic. 

1793.  Louis  XVL  was  evwutiKi  :  the  nominal  reign  of 
his  son  Louis  XVII.  (born  1785)  commenced. 

1 793.  Tlie  constitution  of  the  republic  was  completed ; 
but  it  was  determined  that  theCooTOlitioil  tbmild  eonlilMW 
m  power  till  the  «nd  of  the  war. 

1795.  A  new  eonrtitation  was  eabetttnted  ibr  that  of 
1 793,  wliich  vras  found  to  be  impracticable.  The  executive 
power  ^^a.s  confided  to  a  body  of  live,  called  the  Directory. 
Two  logi^lalive  iKidics,  the  Council  of  Antient-*  and  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  were  constituted.  The  nominal 
king,  1.0UIS  XVIL,  died. 

1799.  The  Constitntioa  was  remodelled:  the  Directory 
was  overthrown  teonroleftr  a  tern  ef^raara  wore  appointed; 
Bonaparte,  Sidyes,  and  Ducos,  prorwiolially:  Uwn  Booap 
parte,  Cambac4re<<,  and  Le  Brun, 

1802.  Cotisiili  fji  .ifeweraa] 
oac^reat,  and  Le  Brun. 

1804.  Natolboii  aiBtUBod  the  sorereign  power  ai  Em- 
peror. 

Donne  these  manges  the  hoondariea  of  Fraoeo  wotv 

oontinut^ly  extending. 

The  chief  acquisiuoiu,  with  the  dates  at  which  Uiey  were 
iiuide.  and  theoepartiaoiMainlowiiiehltasiy  weiafi>nn0il,sio 

a»  follow : — 

1789.  Le  Comtat  d'Avignon  and 
Le  Comtat  Venaissin. 
This  acqusit  ion  is  still  retained. 
!796.  Principality  of  MoQtbi* 

liard, — incorporated  with 
,79ft  Free  terntnrv  if  1\Tmi1i;i'.i 
sen, — incorporated  with 
Thc«e  acquisitions  tM  StiU  ro* 
tained. 

tMl.  The  Austrian  Netherlands 
and  all  that  part  of  Oonmnj 
which  is  on  the  left  bank  of 
theBbinab  Mont  Tonneio.  Jlfay- 

mce. 
Sum-.    7Vf  (■("?. 
Forits.  Luxembourg, 
RUn  et  MoBalla.  Co6- 

Unz. 

Sawbre  et  Moose.  iVb* 

mur. 
Ourthe.  Liege. 
Roer.  Aix  la  Chupelle. 
Mouse  IniSrieure.  Mae- 

Jwmujta.  Mam. 
Dyle.  BneaOet. 

Deu.v  Nellies-  Jnt^rx. 
Kscaut.  Gand. 


•Ml  Capital. 

Vauduse.  Avignon, 

TJoabs. 

ilaut  Rhm. 


1801."  Porentruy  (Switzerland) — 
incorporated  with 
.,    Geneva  and  Chamb^ry, 
with  tbe  •nrrounding  dis> 
triets. 
»   County  of  Niee. 
1104.  PiednMHitaiidLigiiiia. 


1807  ) 
to  } 
1611.1 


The  Ionian  Is1«*. 
Territories  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rbiiie. 


Haut  Rliui. 


MontBUnc  C/iamMf 
L&maii.  Oenhie. 
Al|>eB  Marithnes.  Ww. 

Doirr.  Tvn'-p. 
8<^sia.  Verrril. 
Murerigo.  Al 
Po.  Turin. 
Stura.  Coni. 
Monteootte. 
CMnes.  GenM  (G^mw). 
Apenim.  CMami* 


UoUand,  oc  the  United 


Bouches  de  PEIbc.  Haa¥ 

bwrg. 
Boudtes  du  Weser. 

Ems  Supdriettue^  Otna- 

tirtick. 
Etns  Orienliiii'.  Aurir. 
KmsOccidcntale.  G'fo- 

ningue. 
Ltepe.  Muntter. 
Fk-isB.  Lemrdt. 
Ysscl  Saiiirioure.  Arm" 

hnm. 

Bouciu's  de  TYsseL 
Zwol. 

Zuyderiec.  Amslerilam. 
Bouches  de  la  Meuse.  L» 

Haye. 

Boucho  duRhin  JSet« 

k  Due. 
Bouclu's    do  TEscaot 

Middlfbtjurg. 
Taro.  •  Ptf nne. 

M^ierrsnfe.  Ltvwrr^ 

(Leghorn). 
Arno,  Morenee. 
Oiiibnnic.  airriuf'. 
Part  of  the  States  of  lite   Rome.  Borne. 
Church  and  Other  dntriets  Trasimtoe.  ^ukta. 
in  Italy. 

Bat  the«(»  ncouibition^  were  lost  upon  the  overllirow  of 

Napoleon,  with  the  few  exceptions  whicb  wohavomarkedas 
the  course  of  our  enumeratiou. 

(1814.)  LomsXVUI..  brother  of  Louts  XTI..  bom  a.». 
T7M. 

The  Charter  waa  ennlad  in  1SI4  bgr  ^is  kiiifc 

( 1 824)  OsiausX,  brother  of  Lam  XTliI,  bom  aa 

1757. 

The  second  Revoltttion  brokie  out  aji.  1630. 
GdUiMhui.  BujjtCH  or  Orlb&rs. 

(1R:^0.)  Louis  Philippe,  previously  duke  of  Orleans,  de- 
scended from  a  younger  brother  of  Louts  XiV.,  bom  A.it. 
I77S.( 


Dmky  of  Fkmuu 


Slatt^Eramm  b^ort  the  Revolution,— Tho  ^wpulation 
of  Fcanoe  nrevionsly  to  the  Revduiion  was  politically  di- 
fidod  into  ume  clasees»  oalled  State,  or  states— the  clergy, 

the  nobility,  and  the  commons,  or  tiers  etai. 

The  derfrr,  as  a  political  body,  was  divided  into  the  old 
Fr<  :i'  Ii  I  !•  [:;■.  ,  r.i.  l  tliu  foreign,  lluit  is,  ilm^c  l)«.'lon'j;ing  to 
the  pruvkiices  which  hud  been  united  with  France  .xince  the 
reign  of  Heniy  tbe  Second.  Tbe  income  of  the  whole 
clerical  body  was  ostimatod  by  Necker.  iu  his  *  Adininis- 
iration  des  Finaness,*  at  130  millions  of  lirres,  and  tbe  pro- 
portion of  their  real  property  to  that  of  the  other  landowners 
as  1  to  6|.  The  share  of  the  parish  clergy  in  this  income 
was  estimated  by  the  same  uutlmr  at  frnm  40  to  45  miUifiiis 
of  livres.  The  abbeys,  except  those  which  were  the  chief 
seats  of  some  monastic  orders,  as,  for  instance,  the  Grande 
Chartreuse,  near  Grenoble,  and  the  Great  Cislertian  Con* 
vent  at  Cileaux»tiear  Dijon,  were  in  the  gift  of  the  kin^ 
and  part  of  tlicm  were  granted  to  real  ecclesiastics  and  part 
to  tne  Abbct  eommendatairet.  Ot  these  latter  there  were 
SSft,  and  somo  of  thonveiyiiflh.  ThaJMCf 
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no  obligation  either  to  reside  in  or  tn  submit  to  th  repula- 
tiocu  or  the  eonrent,  the  duties  ofwlm  li  devolved  on  tlie 
prior.  Itiosc  (•(■(•li'>iasti«ll  benefices  were  employed  as 
ninecurcs  for  the  younger  torn  a!  the  nobility,  and  only  tiie 
poorer  of  them  lien  ooouionally  bestowed  on  lewocd  uud 
deserring  dflrgynm  mita  vere  not  bom  among  the.pn- 
vileffed  clasies.  The  ntimbor  of  regular  abbeys  or  monastic 
establi.-^liir.cnts  was  .IRS,  of  which  115  were  coinenls  and 
2S3  nunneries.  The  toHtributioii  of  the  i-lcr^^'v  to  tlie 
general  revenvic  of  the  country  was  the  tithe  estahlislied 
under  Francis  the  First,  and  called  from  tiie  first  levisnig 
commissioner/  Peeobal.  Dcdme  PUschaline.  But  as  this 
fiOQtributiont  ss  compared  with  the  vcealth  of  the  clergy, 
WIS  very  flmBH,t)wt  body  granted  regularly  every  five  years 
tlii-  su callodiion^  gradtits  ordinaire^,  amounting  from  15  to 
IS  iuiUions  of  livres  ;  aad  uccasiuuuily  9\sadmi gratuittex- 
traordinaires.  Thc«c  latter  however  wi  re  not  donations, 
but  only  loans  without  interest,  which  were  repaid  after  a 
long  time.  Tbe  eo-caUed  fiMrmgn  wete  in  eome  nro- 
vincca  aoldeot  to  tbe  geneml  uatt»>  Trnie  was  a  good  deal 
of  relncalton  of  discipline  and  eorroptfoa  of  mannen 
among  tlio  rler^'r.  which,  united  "ifli  the  anti-religious 
spirit  whirh  at  tliat  time  pervaded  all  France,  had  rendered 
the  clergy  uii  object  of  hostility  to  the  other  classes  of 
society.  Still  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  many  French 
priestl)  paitieutarly  among  the  parish  clergy,  exhibited  the 
moat  peiftet  examplM  at  the  Christian  virtues,  and  bore 
the  severe  trials  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  the  French 
Revolution  v  i'h  a  firtitude  worthy  of  their  profession, 
Bllhougli  sometimes  not  without  a  tinge  of  fanaticism  and 
superstition. 

The  nobility  of  France  was  quite  differently  constituted 
from  that  of  this  country,  where  the  eldest  son  inherits  the 
title  of  bis  fbthei;  aad  tbe  other  children  fkll  into  the 
general  class  of  commoners,  and  become  merged  in  the 

great  mass  of  the  ])o|nihitiori.  The  French  noblesse  wa.s 
exceedingly  luiinercnis,*  for  not  onlv  all  the  children  of  a 
noble  belonf,'cd  to  the  class  of  their  futher,  but  that  class 
was  rontituniliy  increa^d  by  the  creation  of  new  nobles. 
There  were  about  4000  offices  or  places  in  the  countir 
which  conferred  Dobilitj.  either  sim|ily  by  being  obtaineo, 
or  by  being  held  fbr  the  space  of  tweo^  years.  Ahnost  all 

the>e  [ilaces  were  ac([uir(-<l  by  purchase.  Besides,  there 
were  netjucnt  eroatirms  of  noble*  by  royal  patent.  The 
nobility  poS8i*ssed  threat  privilej;es :  Ihey  were  exempted 
from  the  land-tax  {taiile),  the  military  service,  the  statute 
labour  for  the  maintenance  of  roada  (corv£e),  and  many 
other  datias  and  taxea.  Thof  weie  auliiact,  it  is  true,  lo 
the  capitation  tax ;  but  this  tai,  when  compared  with  the 
land-lax  imposed  on  the  unprivileged  class,  was  a  mere  trifle. 
The  nobility,  the  clcr«ji',  and  some  onlers,  as.  for  instance, 
that  of  the  knights  of  Malta  and  of  St.  Lazarus,  possessed 
by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  tended  property  in  France, 
and  enjoyed  in  their  domains  many  feuual  rigbta,  aoue  of 
which,  although  trifling  in  their  object,  a%  for  instance,  the 
ezeluilve  right  to  keep  pigeons  and  rabhits,  were  the  source 
of  great  vexation  to  the  peasants.  Personal  servitude  was 
Anally  abuhshed  in  uiauy  parts  of  France  only  a  few  years 
before  the  Revolution.  Aliliougli  the  noliiUty  enjoyed  all 
the  above-mentioned  privileges  as  a  hodv,  there  was  a  great 
difference  between  the  old  and  new  nobles,  the  latter  being 
held  in  a  very  sli^t  catimation  by  the  former*  Only  such 
noUea  aa  could  prove  that  their  Ikmilies  had  been  ennobled 
for  300  years,  or  at  IcmI  200,  had  any  consideration. 

The  highest  clai>s,  aa  wo  might  suppose,  consisleil  of  those 
whose  origin  \\;i-s  lost  in  the  darkness  of  past  ages.  Only 
those  who  belonged  to  the  old  noblesse  had  access  to  the 
ooiirt  as  a  birUlrigbt;  and  even  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI. 
theia  afipeaced  an  onUunumes  which  required  a  man  to 
prove  taar  generations  of  nobility  in  order  to  become  an 
under-lieuteiiant.  Every  regiment  had  a  colunclship  en 
geojtid,  M-hiiih  wa.s  reserved  lor  ytiuiiL;  nohli  iiien  of  the  first 
famUies,  who  thus  beL'an  their  milii.iry  career  with  a  ^rade 
which  others  could  uiuin  only  after  long  service.  Many 
aooleaiaitical  benefices  were  exclusively  reserved  for  tbe 
yoongoff  aona  of  nobles.  Besides  the  great  mass  of  untitled 
noblasie,  there  wen  dulms,  marquises,  counts,  viscounts, 
and  barons;  but  except  tho!<e  who  bore  the  first  nf  those 
titles,  they  were  not  utsliiiguiKhed  among  themselves  by 
any  special  pnvilemes.  Only  liie  ilukes  liad  peculiar  pri- 
vilege* at  court,  of  which  the  {iriacijpal  woii  that  their  Wives 


allawod  to  nt  oia  a  taboowt  m  fhe 


of* 


queen. 

Tbethiid  cl:i=jiol'tliu  inlialjaants  uf  Fraiioecomprehecfc 
the  whole  population,  except  the  nobility  oi.d  clergy,  arf 
constituted  somewhat  more  than  g  pails  of  tbe  wbck 
Siiyes  stated  in  1789,  in  a  few  words,  the  condition  of  tii 
turt  itat  and  its  claims:  'Qa'eat  oe  ^ue  le  ties  llil: 
Ttrat!  Qu'a-t-il  M  ju8C{u'&  nresent?  Rien!  Que  deasaJi 

t-iliietre?  Quehtue  chosel    Tliis  definition  'onlaim 
tlie  secret  of  the  French  Revolution.     Tlie  ./■^r*  iiat  ii- 
eluded  before  the  Revolution  all  the  inhabitunt--',  from  'jm 
richest  merchant  and  the  most  cininuut  eclHiimr.  to  tit 
poorest  peasant  and  the  meanest  artizan.   Tbe  lower 
of  tbe  Here  Hat  wan  atoehed  bj  the  burden  of  a  aaest  & 
judicious  taxatkNi,  die  weight  of  whidi  pr eased  afaaoe 
exclusively  on  thetn.     This  was  rondcre^l  t,lil1  tnari«  i:.- 
tolorable  by  the  oppression  of  the  land  owners  ur  tla-j 
agents,  and  by  the  ^irossest  abuses  of  the  manorial  jurisdi' 
tion.    A  cntisenuenoe  of  all  this  was  the  greatest  nufcry 
among  til   i  Ji  le,  and  a  deeply-rooted  hatred  towards  thi 
higher  cla^^us,  whJdk  manifested  itself  in  the  terrible  acb 
of  revenge  and  bloodshed  which  aeeoDpanted  thoRovolnliai 
in  Fnm       Whiie        lower  part  of  the  tien  etui 
ground  down  by         vic!  may  term  physical  oppressiaa, 
higher  pirt  of  that  cla-ss  was  ftuffering  under  a.  m:':al  Cc- 
pression  no  less  goUiag  to  their  feclm<^s.    ^Vealtb  and  uk- 
tellect,  tba two  most  natural  means  towards  uttainn.^  da- 
tinctioB.  wan  Uttaniling  to  a  maa  who  had  not  the  adnih 
tage  of  bitth,  and  tbe  road  to  honours  and  prefbroient  vst 
closed  against  him.  Bven  a  great  numt)er  of  the  new  r.-tbles 
were  in  the  same  situation,  for  althougii  tiiey  legall)  pc- 
sessc<l  the  same  rijilits  with  the  other  nobles.  tlio\  w  u  \- 
tually  prevented  from  enjoying  them  by  the  old  famitrv 
who  carefully  excluded  the  new  intruders  upon  thair  pii- 
ntoeed  elaas  from  all  honoun  and  preftrmeata. 

xbe  raranue  waa  derived  ftom  direet  and  in«lirect  taxa* 
tion.     The  direct  to-'talion  consi.sted  —  1st,   of  a  landiii 
called  Iffjfe,  levied  only  ou  tlie  lands  belonging  to  the  nau 
privileged  classes;  ind,  the  capitation,  lo  which 
were  equally  subject ;  3rd,  a  property  tax,  pniic  pallv  u 
suancd  on  kMa  which  being  originally  one-twentie;li  if  t>. 
natioeoiiMbwaaeaUadetiyMase;  it  waa  afterwards  doubki 
and  called  Ita  deux  vin^iim*.  This  tax  was  augment^^ 
by  a  third  vingtiAme,  which  wii.s  imp<i-,i-4l  not  as  a  p.  .:  , 
nent  but  only  as  n  war-tax    Ttu?  nubility  wero  nut  It^iu.- 
exempt  from  the  above-mentioned  property-tax,  but  by  itiL-i: 
iiitluenco  they  contrived  to  liave  it  ass<»»aed  in  luich  a  vn 
that  Ihey  wen  very  sli^htlv  affected  by  it.    Tbe  wh«,e 
amount  of  memie  denved  from  direct  ta3cation  iauae- 
diately  belbn  the  Ravoltttion  was  310,ooo.ouu  of  Itvt«s.  rf 
which  the  non-privileged  class  contrihut^il  Ihrei -fMiri! 
parts,  although  tney  owned  scarcely  one-third  ynt  of  tU, 
soil  of  France.    Ik'sides  these  une(|ually  as^es•^I  taxes^  tbt 
peasants  were  exclusively  subject  to  a  statute  labour  for  tb( 
maintenance  of  public  roods  called  rorwfi,  tlw  wliw  of  whiri 
Neoker  eatimated  at  SQ.ooo.ouo  livres  amtoidlj.  Anoth«f 
heavy  bnrtben  on  the  non-privileged  daasea  was  milita.7 
q  iirtris     Tl.fv  v.(  re  (  l  lrgefl  to  furnish  the  soldiers  gn- 
luUou^lv  luii  only  with  kHiLCings,  hut  also  with  fire.  caiMllc> 
s.alt,  and  washint; ;  and  wherever  the  cavalry  was  quarterv^i 
in  the  country,  the  inhabitants  were  also  obliged  tafeiotkii 
the  horsea  With  firngft  Thb  dan  wea  elao  «Mlupidy 
auiyect  lo  eompulaoiy  miliiary  ser\  ice,  and  MlpMW  nco 
wero  drawn  by  lot  fbr  tbe  army  every  year. 

The  indirect  taxes  were  «iill  more  oppressive  tb.m  tho 
direct,  and  their  as.'<e>snienl  wai  of  the  iuui>l  pr<.>pu»i«ruui 
character.    They  consisted — 1st,  of  customs  levied  not  ociy 
on  goods  imported  from  abroad,  but  on  thoee  which  passed 
from  one  part  of  Fhinoe  to  another,  the  coontiy  beugdi* 
vided  into  three  compartments  on  account  of  many  pro- 
vinces enjoying  privileges  and  exemptions  wb^  tbe 
others  did  not;  2nd,  of  the  monop<>ly  of  simfT and  tobacn;, 
and  3rd,  tho  monopoly  of  salt.    This  la.st  ^avc  birth  to 
a  kind  of  oppression  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  fi-^ 
tyranny,  and  it  ought  to  lie  recorded  for  its  monstroein. 
All  France  was  divided,  with  rcs|>ect  to  the  salt  tiads, 
into  six  districts:— I.  Tlie  Province*  Frtmaket  (BreMgw 
and  a  part  of  Poitou),  where  salt  was  not  taxed,  aid 
could  be  purchased  for  its  marl<el  pn<-e,  about 
for  the  quintal.   2.  The  Pnmnces  liedtmiet,  cotuprviitrdd- 
ing  the  rest  of  Poitou,  Guienne,  and  Auvergne,  which  lai 
ptirohaaed  their  exemption  from  the  salt  moiMipo^  m  tb 
lawi  of  Sittijr  IL  Ar  l,700,OM  Imee.  Then  - 
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mippliMl  taflmsolTM  ftan  tiw  aca  talt>irar1n  of  8uiitong« 

and  Poituu.  and  although  tboy  paid  an  import  duty,  tVicy 
coiiUi  i^t  the  quintal  of  sull  fur  si  price  varying-  fiotn  6  to  l  U 
livn  s.  :).  Tlu' Lower  Normandie,  whit' li  prLKliu-ed  s^-ji-sait,  of 
which  It  liail  furrnerly  given  th«  faartb  pait  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  was  called  on  ibMwMOiaaliP^duQH»t  Bouiitom. 
This  salt-tax  ia  kind  baiiw  aflMFvuNhiooaTCriM  into  n  pa« 
ouniary  tax,  raked  tlw  prm  of  tbat  emaiBodity  to  18  or  19 
livR's  for  the  quintal.  4.  The  Pi'r  /f*  Satinex,  wluVhwere 
I'ui  iiishcd  I'roro  thu  salt-miius  y|  liic  interior,  uiul  whioh 
coniiirehoiuiwl  Alsaro,  LoiTaino,  Kranchi!  CointA,  and  the 
bishoprica  ul  Tuul,  Metj,  and  Verdun.  These  districts  got 
salt  at  the  utu  rimil  pnces  of       15,  27,  and  36  livres  for  a 

JuintKl.  «.  Tho  du  PttUa  OabaiiM,  at  Pfpiwice. 
anfuedoo,  Lyonnaia,  and  Daophinfi^  which  rvMiTed  salt 
fruia  \hv  snlt-WDrk'i  on  the  sea-coati;  aod  pnid  for  the  qtiiii- 
from  'J  J  to  4(J  livre*.  6.  Tlie Payt  de*  Grtuides  Galtc/lfx, 
!■  ■mprciieniiiM^'' almost  all  ilie  luliiiid  univinces  of  Northern 
France,  or  abt/ut  mu-  third  of  the  wnole  country.  Tliese 
districts  paid  the  ^  ^  .est  dutiflaon«At,  and  iwu-lhirda  uf 
th«  wbola  rafanue  fnuu  Uiat  aourae  was  lakwd  btm  ttaain. 
In  tbaae  dktriela  tha  prica  of  salt  YaHed  ftom  14  to  <t 
livre-s  the  quintal. 

A  consoquunce  of  this  oppressivti  uad  iitie(|uul  taials.ia 
un  salt  was  a  general  cuntmhand  trade  in  that  imlisipt'n- 
sable  commodity,  which  could  not  be  put  down  either  by  a 
luimorouit  preventive  scr>ice,  or  by  tha  Wwvy  punishmenta 
inOicted  on  tha  nutw^lan.  Tbara  mxe  ganaraUy  about 
1800  indtvidaab  in  prison  ftr  fttwh  oAmoes,  and  a  vear  was 
ron8idert>d  farliiiiate  when  theru  wire  no  more  than  300 
persons  sent  to  tluj  calluy*  lor  stniigi^linij  sail.  All  thioM 
^evi-rilies  proved  useless  against  .so  lucrative  a  business  as 
»alt  siuuggling ;  for  it  wiis  calculated  that  an  individual 
Dould  ^n  in  one  hour,  by  transporting  over  the  frontier  of 
It  provinea  two  poiuub  of'  salt  in  hia  pocket,  more  tliaii  a 
hard'worfcing^  laDourer  oonld  aarn  In  a  oay.  The  oopresaion 
-nusod  by  this  system  of  taxation  was  inoreasea  by  the 
iMistom  of  liiriniHl^  out  the  iiidir«^ct  taxes  to  individual*  or 
■  MnpaHics,  who  paid  the  governnient  a  stipulated  8uin, 
•vhich  they  oodeavourad  to  get  back  with  a  profit  fl-om  the 
inhabilanta,  wlmn  th«f  qn^onad  in  tlw  moU  unaparins 


Baaidas  Ae  ahova-nentlonod  tazei,  tiio  eonntiy  aufbrnd 

greatly  by  the  absunl  policy  which  prohibited  the  e.vportu- 
tiun  of  uoru  nut  only  hum  Frauctj,  but  even  iu  many  ca»c-. 
from  one  part  to  another.  This  restriction  was  introduced 
l>y  Colbert  as  a  means  of  fevouring  naaujiuituros  b^  ensur- 
in<r  cheap  provisions;  but  wlutiVM  only  a  inancial  error 
of  that  atataman  hasune  tha  Hmoa  of  tha  giaataat  abuses 
tinder  hfai  aueeeaaon.  Tha  btendant%  -without  vhosa  per- 
tnLs>iion  com  could  not  be  exported  flrom  their  respective 
;li*tricts,  sold  that  iH-rmiision  to  cupilalitilH,  who  rui»c'd  the 
I  rico  c>f  corn  and  resold  it  at  iin  enormous  profit  to  the  i^o- 
V  rnment,  which  endtsavouri-d  to  maintain  an  equal  price  of 
111  all  through  the  country.  It  is  no  wonder  that  agri- 
uulture  auSiand  under  auah  a  had  ayataaat  vaA  that  great 
deartltt  often  oeeurved.  Tui^got  attceeedad  in  partly  abo- 
tishine  the  barriers  which  obstructed  the  corn  trade,  and 
^^cr  the  year  1774  it  was  free,  at  lea.st  in  the  interior  of  the 
inintrT.  But  agriculture  cuold  not  be  eu.sily  rai.^ed  from 
fi3  depressed  titate ;  and  aa  the  regular  supply  of  the  lae- 
tropolia  always  remained  an  object  of  considerable  difBculty 
it  woa  aaay  to  alarm  tlia  inbahitanta  of  Pbris  with  a  dearth ; 

which  was  employed  in  bringing  about  the  first 
scc>ne:i  of  horror  in  the  Revolution,  and  aiuiting  tha  Pbii- 
tsian  mobs  against  the  mynl  family. 

The  revenue  extort  1  t  in  ih  ■  )  [1  •  by  this  system  of 
taxation  was  squandered  in  the  roost  proHigato  tuaniier. 
The  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  splendid  edifices  erected  by 
him,  and  the  pomp  of  Ida  magnileant  oourt.  altho«t|^  sup- 
]mrted  by  oparaasiva  taxation,  bad  at  least  tha  advantage 
nf  fluttering  the  national  vanity;  but  the  wanton  prodiga- 
lity of  Lmi-i  XV.  and  of  his  favourites,  Mad.imo  Pompa- 
dour and  Mndarae  Dubarri,  ivnli  -nr  iIil;  -;un.  i  \co.so. 
It  was  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  that  a  new  cusloia  wa-s 
introduced  into  the  public  aocounts,  which  became  the 
source  of  and  the  pretext  for  the  grossest  abunes.  We 
allude  to  the  arQWi/!^  d  conl;;<aR^  or  receipts  signed  by  the 
king  himself  for  monies  received  by  him  :  these  sums  wore 
never  actually  received  by  the  king;  and  the  receipts 
were  only  used  as  the  mean»  of  concealing  in  tlie  official 
aceuuBts  the  real  employment  of  tbe  revenues.  Louis  XVI. 
waa  br  M  mm*  a  spandtfaiif^  and  Um 


ftftnnata  Mane  Antoinette  has  been  rarently  vindicated 

against  the  reproach  of  prodigality  ;  but  tbo  habit  of  lavish- 
ing public  money  was  too  deeply  fixed  ut  tlio  court  and  the 
syhiem  of  government  to  be  eradicated.  The  a<U[uilii  a 
compiant,Qi\  p  they  ware  afterwards  called,  ordonnaniwt  on 
porteur,  were  continued  nndar  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  The 
auma  drawn  by  tbaae  neaaa  Aom  tha  publie  tveaaury 
amonntttd,  Dram  1779  tin  1787,  to  800  tmlfiona  of  tivroa; 
the  whole  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  secret  serviro 
motioy  for  foreij;n  affairs,  wa*  givtn  in  pensiuns  or  I'x- 
jiandud  in  grant.s  tothei-ouvt  nobleise.  The?.e  favours 
lavished  Without  any  discrimination,  and  the  cuurtiers,  who 
could  noi  invent  a  pretext  for  asking  a  giwnt  or  a  peniioQ, 
used  to  pronoef  to  aell  to  the  ktng  aoma  nopei^  or  pnvi> 
lege,  fur  which  they  reeetved  the  daatiad  aum.  Sixteen 

millions  "f!;^  res  were  expended  in  twi;  yciir.s  in  pa\in^'  the 
debUi  of  a  pniiC4)  of  tlie  royal  family ;  and  the  notorious 
lieaumarchai*  «Doei««d  Ibr  aacrat  aervlcaB  a  myJioa  liviea 

at  once. 

Thu  royal  power  which  bad  been  long  limited  by  the 
ftiudal  iaitUntioiM  gtadually  became  absolute.  The  meet* 
ingr  of  the  itetes  general  {itatt  ^hthaux)  had  been  diseon- 

tiii  .nl  since  1614.  Some  provinces,  as  Artois,  IJrctagne, 
Laiif,aedoc,  fee,  had  their  piuvuicwl  islali  >,  whicli  «cie 
couipos^Hl  of  the  deputies  of  the  nubility,  cleryy,  and  tirrs 
c(ai«i  ail  their  powers  however  consisted  m  making  the 
assessment  of  the  taxea  in  order  to  raise  the  quota  dT  the 

Knonl  teveoite  whiidi  ma  leqaiied  of  these  provincea. 
lia  dreumatanee  was  the  eause  of  the  diflferent  ayatema 
of  taxation  in  the  several  provinces,  which  were  particu- 
larly injurious  by  havinjj  produced  tlie  various  cu.stoms  to 
which  We  have  aJreu<l\  alKided,  The  provinces  were  i;o- 
verned  by  royal  iutendaiits,  of  wiiom  there  were  .1  i  (Hia&essied 
of  aartenaive  powers.  Iho  municipal  institutions,  whieh 
were  flouiiahijig  ia  fninoa  during  tho  middle  agea,  were 
almoat  entirely  aboliabed,  and  tlw  oifioea  of  towna  were  ge- 
nerally citln-r  liri\  I.*, irv  ir  -rrj-tirr:!  by  purcluise.  A  frW 
towns  preservt-d  Uiuu  aulitul  uibiUulioiiij  by  paving  to  the 
treasury  the  sum  which  would  ha\e  been  derived  by  the 
sale  of  the  mui)ioii>al  otiiees  m  each  city,  and  eiecled  their 
magistrates  and  public  functionaries.  At  Paris  the  king 
nominated  the  pirhott-de  wutrchatukt  who  waa  the  eliief 
municipal  oflieer  of  the  town ;  tbe  city  elected  4  aldermen 
(fc/ierin.\),  and  the  places  of  20  municipal  counsellors  and 
of  10  chiefs  of  (juarlers  of  the  town  Were  hereditary. 

Tbe  cunlral  adnunisiration  of  the  country  wa.s  conducted 
by  the  chaucollur  of  France  and  the  secretaries  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs,  war,  marinoi  and  the  royal  household,  and  the 
oomMioller  geneial  or  getuval  director  of  the  finances. 
Eaonaf  theae  Ainotionanes,  althoiitgh  not  always  enjoying 
the  rank  of  a  rml  minister  or  having  access  to  the  council 
of  state,  had  uncontrolled  power  in  his  own  dci»artiueut. 
Tlieir  orders  were  issued  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  with 
tlte  rayal  signature ;  the  king  however  did  not  sign  himaeli^ 
but  the  minister  stamped  tbe  royal  siunuture  and  countet- 
aigued  it  with  hit  own  name.  The  ietirM  dt  atckttt,  or 
arbitni)p  ordera  by  whiob  tbe  ordinary  oouiae  of  juatire  waa 
interfered  with,  were  issued  only  by  the  ministers  of  ilie 
royal  household.  The  ministers  were  not  a|ipointcd  by  any 
written  document,  bs  L  In  >mo  iuveiited  with  their  powers 
by  a  simple  invitation  from  the  king  to  assist  at  tho  council 
of  state.  They  eould  not  be  deprived  of  their  placc^i  with- 
out a  formal  condemnation,  and  it  was  therefore  almost  in* 
dispensable  to  exile  a  minister  hem  the  capital  in  order  to 
dismiss  him.  Tbe  king  himself  presided  in  the  counuil  of 
state,  and  the  ministers  deliverad  their  reports  to  him. 
There  was  also  a  council  of  di- j  atches  for  foreign  uflairs.  a 
council  of  finance,  and  a  privy  council  of  war:  all  the  mi- 
nisters and  secretaries  of  state  sat  in  those  councils.  There 
was  another  eoonoil  of  ^te  oumposed  of  comatUhn  iTctai 
and  malhrm  dim  reqySUt,  m  which  the  ehancdlot  of  Fmnoa, 
or  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  presided.  This  was  a  kind  of 
judicial  l»n(W  whirh  decided  on  appeals  from  the  supremo 
courts.  T:i>  ir  <  also  a  tribunal  called  gruuii  comeil, 
couipo$ed«)f  i  iircaidonta,.  54  counsellors,  and*  some  other 
minor  functionaries,  which  decided  questions  about  ecclesi- 
aiitical  benefices,  bankrupley,  and  varioua  other  matten- 
Tbe  ohaneery,  or  gnmdt  tkmeeiime,  wae  cmapoeed  of  tbe 
chancellor,  two  graada  rapporteurt,  two  grand*  audi- 
endert,  and  several  minor  officers.  It  prepared  the  appoint- 
ments to  public  plai-es,  patont-s  of  nobility,  legitimations,  iia- 
turaliaetioDs,  &o.  Tbe  number  of  functioiuuies,  high  and 
lew,  a»pleved  in  tim  nuiam  bnaelMi  of 
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MS  enonrtous.  Nockcr  states  that  tne  mimber  of  ofilcens 
Mnpkgwd  only  ia  ibe  ooUactioaof  tlwpniper^  mid  ]uaA- 
tax.  and  of  iho  euttami,  wu  tSO,000. 

The  inferior  courts  of  justire  were  the  manorial  COOItM, 
jmlires  seisfii^tiriah^.  The  manorial  or  sfiiiniorial  juris- 
dirtlon  was  divided  into  the  hiph,  iiiiddlo,  and  low,  the 
first  of  which  had  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases.  An  ap- 
peal was  sometimes  allowed  from  the  ttignewr  btujuxticier 
to  die  teigneur  hmajuttiaert  but  gemnulT  it  «b«  made  to 
tbo  rojru  trtbumlt  eallod  iaiUag»t  ana  $mkhamtiei, 
whose  authority  extended  not  only  ovur  the  royal  demesnes, 
but  alio  in  certain  extraordinary  cases,  eallcd  cas  rmjaiix, 
which  the  manorial  courts  were  not  competent  to  decide,  j 
over  private  estates.  The  tribunals  of  some  large  <  itie» 
were  called  prS$idiait,  and  were  composed  of  a  prt-sident 
and  at  least  «ix  «oiuudkin»  «bo  «U  aoqidnd  their  places 
by  purcbaw.  The  sopreine  eourts  of  juttioe  irere  called 
parliaments.  The  highest  wai  that  of  Paris,  being  the 
inoot  atiticni  (t^iablished  in  1302).  and  having  the  largest 
district  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  uhich  lomprehcnded 
almost  half  of  France.  It  was  composed  of  ihv  ur&t  presi- 
dent, 9  presidents  of  the  grande  chambre,  S  presidents  of 
tbe  other  4  cbambecs,  and  116  eonteiUtr*,  It  had  at- 
taehed  to  it  a  iioat  of  aubaltetnc.  proeurator*.  adTooatoe, 
&c.  The  nine  presidents  of  tbe  srande  rhambre  wore  a 
kind  of  round  cap,  whence  they  were  j,'cn<  rally  called  ;?r/n'- 
dent$  d  in'irtit>-r.  The  other  parliaments  were  at  Toulouse 
(establislied  144-1),  Grenoble  ( 14^3),  Honleaux  (I4(>2),  l>i- 
jon  (1476).  Rouen  (1499),  Aix  (liol),  Uetmes  (1553).  Pau 
l&m  Meta  (1632).  Bcsan^on  (1674Kl>ouay(1686).  Nancy 
1 753).  All  these  parlianentB  elaitned  to  be  oonaidered  aa 
forming  one  body;  but  tho  (government  never  acknowledged 
tliat  claim  :  as  the  ptirliauients  decided  in  tlic  last  resort, 
the)  assumed  the  appellation  of  CouX*  Souverainfx,  and  in 
cuiiser|ucn(  c  of  that  iMvereignty  claimed  some  peculiar 
rights.  The  government  had  no  direct  influence  over  the 
parliaments;  it  could  neither  nominate  nor  dismiss  any  of 
their  iDeinben,an  offioes  in  the  parliaments  being  acquired 
by  purchase,  and  considered  by  those  who  were  invested 
with  them  as  their  lawful  property  which  they  could  sell  to 
otiiers.  This  notion  of  projH'rIy  was  so  strong  that  even 
those  magistrates  who  furfoit«(l  their  places  by  an^  mal- 
practices retained  the  right  of  selling  them.  These  judicial 
functions  became  in  progress  of  time  vested  in  a  certiiin 
number  of  families,  wnich  formed  a  separate  class  of  nobi- 
li^  called  Nohleue  de  Robe,  or  nobility  of  the  gown.  The 
parliaments  presented  a  most  perfect  specimen  of  a  close 
Belf-elected  corporation,  which  exercised  a  terrible  despotism 
over  the  countr>\  and  from  which  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  obtain  redress.  Tlicy  often  deviated  from  the  letter  of 
the  law,  and  decided  according  to  what  they  called  the  rules 
of  equity — a  mode  of  proceeding  however  which  seems  not 
to  have  been  much  relished  by  the  public,  as  it  gave  rise  to 
frequent  protestations  in  tbe  provinces  and  to  the  French 
proverb— Z)i«i  notu  garde  de  Vequiic  du  partement.  The 
parliaments  were  invested  with  great  power  in  criminal 
cases,  and  the  punishment  of  death  could  be  inflicted  by 
them  on  veiy  slight  proofs  of  guilt ;  indeed  there  are  many 
well  knomi  eases  of  most  iniquitous  sentences  by  then,  as 
igt  yutaoM  that  of  Oatai^  of  Lddly,  &c.  Ctva  inooess 
bsftvatfie  parliaiiMinliiras  slow,  overloaded  with  useless 
ftrms,  and  very  expensive.  The  salarii-s  of  the  judges  were 
trifling,  but  they  received  fees.  Their  pay  was  doterraine<l 
by  tlie  number  of  dady  attendances  (raciiliom)  employed  oi\ 
any  ca'^c.  For  each  vacation  there  were  paid  tu  a  consed- 
lar  19i  livres;  and  he  frequently  claimea  |br  20U  or  3uo 


\  vseaAHMw.  The  JUstpiesidentwaB  annposod  bjr  a  legal 
Hetien  to  be  prsosnt  at  every  transaction  of  the  parliament. 

and  he  accordingly  received  his  vacations,  or  daily  fees. 
It  was  reckoned  that  the  last  president  but  one  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  M.  d'Aligre,  a  greedy  man,  contrired  to 
lecetvo,  from  1768  to  1783,  the  daily  fbes  of  4UU  years. 
Sttdl  inoomes,  united  with  the  advantage  of  high  considera- 
tion* and  all  the  prtvilMas  of  nobi]^»  rendeied  places  in 
tiM  pariiament  ^vry  demiaMe :  the  ofm*  of «  eounsellor  ge- 
ntmny  rnit  r.o.fiot)  )ivr.-s,and  thatoftho  iliit  pmident  of 

lli«;  parlwTUoit  I  'f  I'iiris  600,000  livres. 

The  filLcts  i  f  ihf  government  were  formally  rcgisterc<l 
in  tbe  parliamentaxy  rec^irds ;  but  this  was  a  mere  lonnality, 
nd  the  parliaments  could  not  present  u  loryul  odiot  ftom 
being  eaniad  into  oflbet  bj  thiair  nmooatiaaeaa. 
Tbe  dacnaa  of  tfaa  pnwiMM  mim  Aaquenflf  aniinlled 

 Hi* 


gOMratnent  also  frequently  interfered  with  the  otdiun 
eonite  of  justice  by  the  lAtret  de  caAtUt  bjr  which  pepfit 
were  arbitrarily  imprisoned,  exiled,  and  aoOMCifMB  «e(aBBii 

from  tho  arm  of  jus'.ice. 

There  ^erc  at  Paris,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  Fratwe 
tribunals  for  audit  . n^'  i:i  public  accounts,  which  were  rr^.z. 
cmtn  de  comptea.  Utiier  tribunals,  called  court  de* 
decided  in  all  cases  of  financial  administration ;  and  thii 
of  Paris  enjoyed  great  popularity,  as  it  ooostantly  took  tW 
part  of  the  people  agsiust  tiie  CKtortioiia  of  tbo  skoms  if 
the  revenue  and  treasury  ofBcers.  AH  the  placet  in  tt« 
above-mentioned  tribunals  were  purchased  like  those  in  tl* 
parliaments. 

For  further  particulars  about  the  state  of  Fraiict  befute 
the  RuvolutioD,  see  Conridiratione  mtU  Gout  frnemeni  dt 
la  Franeet  par  le  Marquis  D'Amm;  and  HitUtire  da 
PranfaiedBadiimt  StmmtMfCuiq  dmdtn  SHUke,  pv 
Monteil;  ako//trtatr»rf>fe  JhWW^Wlwf  l»ia«Maffrfc 
par  Lacretelle. 

Historical  Sketch  the  French  Language  and  LUen- 
ture.  First  period — From  the  estabbenmeni  of  the  Branch 
monareky  to  Brands  I. — The  dominion  establi&hed  in  Gaa 
by  the  Komans  ultimately  destroyed  the  antient  Ungnafics 
of  the  country.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  Greek  colony  tf 
Masailia  (Marseilles),  established  about  six  centuries  be(br» 
our  ivra,  had  diffuse<l  in  some  parts  of  iitln  rn  France  ih* 
use  of  the  Greek  tongue.  No  monuments  of  thu  poetry 
the  Celts  of  Gaul  have  reached  us,  although  we  may  conjet- 
turn  that  they  had  one  similar  to  that  of  die  Scottish  Gftck 
XJnder  the  Koman  dominion  Latin  became  the  geoenl 
language  of  tbe  country,  which  produced  many  wnters  is 
that  tongue,  such  as  Ausoniu«,  Hidonius  Appollinaris.  Sai- 
vianus,  Sulpicius  Scvcrus,  Stc 

The  invasion  and  settlement  of  Germanic  &atKio»  m 
Gaul  produobd  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  by  tbe  admixture 
of  foteien  idionuk  Tbe  inlluencc  of  the  Visigoths,  who 
tabUmathansdvet  in  the  southern  nrovitices,  was  bowev^r, 
in  respect  to  language,  not  consideraible,  and  tbeir  nortben:. 
idiom  was  soon  absorbed  by  the  Latin.  Yet  this  Latir, 
which,  except  among  the  educated,  hac  probably  never  bet  * 
spukeu  with  great  purity  by  the  populauon  of  Gaul,  W- 
came  still  more  corrupted  by  the  admixture  of  a  fumcr. 
rac^",  and  degeneratea  into  a  peculiar  idiom  eaUed  tbs 
Uonmnzr),  or  Lingua  Rtmooa  Rustiem.  Tta»  Hiem  Umnar 
not  only  the  language  of  Fivnce.  bnt  of  many  other  pvts 
of  southern  Europe,  where  tbe  barbarians  of  the  north  eM- 
blisheu  their  dominion  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  etaput. 

The  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Franks  hasieued  the  eorrjj- 
tion  of  the  Latin  tongue.  The  conquerors  however  seta: 
for  a  long  time  to  have  preserved  their  native  tongue ;  a*  ik 
council  of  Tours,  held  in  813,  reooBunends  tbe  bishops* 
translate  their  homilies  into  two  lan^iuages.  the  Roman  and 
theTheotisk,  or  (Serman.  The  same  injunction  was  repeatci 
at  the  council  of  Aries  in  Sjl. 

It  appears  that  the  separation  uf  the  German  firom  tbe 
Roman  language  dates  from  tlic  division  of  CharWrnagrvrV 
empire  among  the  sons  of  Louis  tho  Debonnaire,  when  the 
Oenaan  port  «f  it  became  separated  from  France.  The 
most  antisnt  moaumeat  of  tiie  French  RomuHto  it  the 
oath  of  Louis  the  Germanic,  son  of  Louis  the  DSboaHum 
iM  till-  <  rasion  of  a  treaty  with  his  brother  Charles  tbe 
iiald  of  France,  concluded  at  Strasbuig  in  847.  Tbe  Ger- 
man monarch  took  dto  oatlt  IB  Homati,  uid  Che  VkMch  m 
Teutonic. 

The  Romauo  of  ninee  bad  a  vane^  of  idioms,  accors 
ing  to  the  wovinesa  irtiN*  tho  influence  of  tbe  invadas 
was  mora  or  less  exerciied.  These  «««  however  but  sbadM. 
and  the  language  of  France  in  general  could  be  divided 
two  principal  idioms,  separated  by  tbe  Lotre.  l*h«^ 
called  respectively  from  their  affirmatives,  the  southern  ihr 
Lufbfutf  d'Oc,  and  the  northern  the  Languf  d'CHl  md'Oui. 

The  Langue  d'Oc,  or  as  it  iras  fraquently  called  Uie  Oc- 
tant on  lan^uage^  is  bsltor  hlltfwil  under  the  aprellatiaasf 
tbe  Provencal,  as  tbe  rufert  of  Prmnmaa  united  at  tfca 
ginning  of  tIk-  twi  ifth  <  i  r.tury  uadiT  thalr  taaiate  di 

trreatest  part  uf  aoutheru  France. 

The  Proven9al  laueuage  was  rather  forme<l  by  a  raoif 
oition  of  Latin  words,  than  by  the  admixture  of: 
words  and  idiunss.   Many  fiivourable  circuflBatamm  i 
with  the  beautiful  climateof  thole  oountrisa to 
early  development  of  a  poatiGBl  Utsrattira  ia  tba  OodlaaiB 
laqgnag^  liw  poeliy  nf  Pimooieo  im  1^ 
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oT  a  mclanclioly  and  meditative  rharartcr,  but  rathor  of  a 
i'prightly  and  animated  lone;  and  it  bore  the  u])pro{>riate 
tuitiio  of  the  racrry  sotiace,  Gaija  Ciencia.  It  was  cultivated 
l>v  the  Uroubodoun,  wIm  •ormd  its  f^mj  ov«r  all  Europe. 
[TTOVBuiomt*.]  (Sismondi,  HuMrt  A  la  Literature  du 
Midi  de  r Europe;  and  Ruvnouard  on  the  Lr.rrjur.i'p  and 
Piifl^y  r\f  Prrwrnce.)  Tlio  dialect  of  northern  t  rance,  or 
ihu  Langtte  d  'Om,  allhough  formed  like  Lan^e  dTOe 
I'rom  the  Latin,  hod  a  greater  adoiiztura  of  the  Germanic 
element  It  underwent  still  grMtnr  dMOgw,  owing  to  the 
MtablMhawnt  of  tbs  Nohimb*  in  Fniiw  at  thA  b«gin- 
tiiiw  of  the  tenA  eentuiy.  The  flnt  audian  ivbo  wrote 
in  tho  Lnngue  (TOuiweTK  descendants  of  Normans,  who  in- 
troduced the  romance  of  chivalry.  This  kind  of  cotniKwilion 
^^as  urii^inully  a  versifiod  chronit-le,  wliii  li  tliou^ii  often 
tbiinded  on  facts  was  disfigured  by  the  most  cxlrmvajnint 
fictions.  Robert  Wace,  an  Englishman  educated  in  Nor- 
taandy,  who  livod  at  the  court  of  Eleanor  of  Aquiuin, 
mother  of  Riehaid  Cottr  de  lion,  wfvte  the  BnU  ttAngk- 
terrf  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  Ci-ntnry.  He  is  also 
th«!  author  of  the  celebrated  Rnman  dp  Jinn.  Many  other 
lomances  were  written  about  that  time.  Tiieir  pnin  ij-a 
theme  wa.<«  king  Arthur,  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table.  The  exploits  of  Charlemagne  and  the  Crusades  arc 
also  the  anbject  of  maay  lomaooes;  and  some  of  them  are 
founded  en  aatient  history,  Ibr  imtanoe  tfie  romance  of 
'Troy,' written  about  1170,  by  Benoit  St.  More;  and  the 
celebrated  romance  of  '  Alexander,'  written  in  the  begin- 
uitig  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  is  the  origin  of  the 
Aluxuttdnnc  verses  of  twelve  syllables  which  are  still  used 
by  modern  French  writers.  {Corps  eTExtraitt  de  Romans 
de  ia  CAtfeo^om,  par  Treeaan ;  Dunlop's  History  of  Fiction ; 
and  Htiet,  dt  POrigine  de*  Rommt.) 

The  poets  who  wrote  in  the  Laugae  d'Oai  were  called 
"tromeret,  and  like  their  namesakes  of  Ihtirenoe.  the  Trou- 
bciflours,  reckom  1  aiujng  their  bwly  several  persons  of 
Ini^h  rank,  siu-h  as  ihiebaut,  count  of  Champagne,  and 
king  of  Navarre  ri'2iil  -.'>.l).  who  imitated  with  great  success 
the  poets  of  Provence.  His  poems  were  published  in  1742 
at  Paris,  under  the  title  '  Poesies  du  Roi  de  Navarre,'  2nd 
edit.  1824.  Another  kind  of  poetry  which  betongs  to  thia 
period  is  the  Fabliaux,  or  tales,  which  are  partly  of  oriental 
oriu'iii,  and  were  imported  by  the  Crusaders  into  Europe. 
Th'-y  are  gpnernlly  written  in  verse,  and  sometimes  alf«r- 
notely  in  %  erse  and  j)rose.  They  often  contain  a  >^"at  deal 
of  wit  and  fun,  but  are  also  freauently  disfigured  by  a  coarse 
licentiousness.  The  poets  of  otner  countries  have  burrowed 
team  tbem,audBoccaceio  baahvgdy  diawnfiom  thia  source. 
A  fine  edition  of  the  Fabliaux,  printed  ftmn  the  mannicripts 
of  the  Royal  T  l  i  nrv,  ,v  i ,  ]i  il  '  islied  by  Barbazan  in  1736, 
'A  voU. ;  ami  a  new  etUu  oi  i  t  iLt  same  collection  in  4  vols,, 
oy  Meon,  IHdS,  ami  in  2  l^-23.     The  most  entertain- 

ing of  those  Fabliaux  were  traujslaied  into  modem  Frenrii 
by  Legrand  d'Aussy,  and  published  in  1779  undav  the  title 
of '  Fabliaux,  ou  Contcsdu  ISmaetlSmeSiteias;  saimr edi- 
tion by  Ra>  nouard  appeared  in  1829. 

Ttic  persecution  of  the  Albigcnscs,  whose  tenets  were 
embraced  by  many  of  the  Troubadours,  plunged  the  south 
of  Frunco  during  the  thirteenili  i  cutury  intoanaby!«suf  mi 
sory,  end  destroyed  Uie  literature  of  Pioreoce.  The  Trou- 
bMOW%  y^n  had  tgmA  tin  glory  of  the  Uui|uaee  of  Pro- 
VBuee  dnappeated  kit  tmt^  and  the  laanafa  itadf  sunk  to 
the  eonffition  of  a  patois,  or  country  dideet.  Divided  into 
many  dialects,  it  is  still  sjokcn  over  all  the  south  of  Fnuice, 
and  IS  tile  idiotn  of  a  part  of  western  Sjiaiii,  extcndinj;  from 
Figuera.s  to  Murcia,  as  well  as  of  the  populations  of  Sar- 
dinia and  tlie  Balearic  Islandii;  but  in  all  those  coimtri^ 
■the  educated  classes  have  adopted  theCastiliaa*  Ilalkni»  and 
French.  This  decUne  of  the  Occitanian  langnaae  en  the 
one  hand,  and  en  the  other  the  ealahliahnient  of  ue  seat  of 
sorernment  for  France  and  of  a  university  at  Paris,  rendered 
the  northern  dialect,  or  the  Langur  d^Oui,  the  predominant 
language  of  all  France. 

The  16th  century  gave  birth  in  France  to  a  kind  of  alle- 
gorical and  satirical  poetry,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
specimens  are  the  Roman  da  Remrt  and  the  Roman  ds  ta 
Hose.  The  former  is  the  well-known  stotyot'Rnnard  the 
F0X4'  and  is  the  same  popular  tale  as  the  German  Reinecke 
der  Fiichs.  It  is  still  a  matter  of  discussion  among;  the 
learned  whether  the  original  of  this  story  btlm  i  -  il.r 
German  or  the  French.  This  subject  was  treaieil  liy  d li- 
ferent French  authors  of  that  period;  by  Pierre  die  St. 
Cknid  about  isa3»  and  by  Jtmuamd  Gklte  «f  LUle  about 
F.CL»  NaMf. 


1290,  in  the  Roman  dtt  Noun^l  Rn/narl.  llio  appellation 
of  Roman  was  then  given  to  every  book  written  in  tlie  Ro- 
man or  common  idiom  instead  of  Latin,  which  was  at  that 
time  the  learned  kaguage.  The  Raman  d»  ta  Jiose  is  per  haps 
the  most  eelebrated  French  production  of  the  middle  ages. 
It  is  a  kind  of  didactic  a11ei?orical  piera,  which  professes 
to  tuach  thu  art  of  love,  and  embraces  the  mttet  %aried  sub- 
ject<«.  It  is  a  very  ev^traordinary  mixture  of  divinity  and 
profane  iirienre.  It  contains  passages  of  St  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas and  Ovid's  '  l)e  Arte  Amiuidi'  There  are  Nero^  Vir- 
gil, Sam!»on,  Dolila,  Zeuiia>  Jaioa,  Pygmalion,  and  many 
ether  pen>anages  biUieal,  histovioal,  uid  mytholo^cal,  in- 
termingle<l  with  allegorical  beings,  as  lady  i-.nt  r.r-.  false 
appearance,  &c.  This  work  was  begun  byGu..i.iumu  de 
Lurns  who  wrote  the  first  41  jO  \crses,  and  it  was  completed 
in  128U  by  Jean  de  Mean  or  Meliun.  It  contains  22,000 
verses,  and  was  eonsidend  in  Franco  for  three  centnrtea  is 
a  mastecpieee;  and  even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
1 7th  eentury  there  were  persons  in  France  who  compared 
it  with  the  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante.  It  created  two 
parties,  one  of  whah  attacked  it  as  violently  as  it  \va.s  de- 
fendeil  by  the  other.  The  Roman  de  la  Rose  has  gone 
through  many  editions,  the  last  of  which  by  Meon  appearwl 
at  Paris,  1814,  in  4  vols.  There  appeared  about  the  same 
time  many  other  allegorical  poems  of  minor  importaaoe; 
the  principal  writers  wen  Dans  Helynaud,  Ouillaume  De- 
guilleville,  Jean  du  Pin,  and  Gastou  Count  de  Foix. 

Among  the  poets  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies ii<  il.,  celebrated  annalist  Froissart  and  Charles 
duke  of  Urleans  (died  in  14G6),  whose  poems  excel  those 
of  his  contemporaries  in  tenderness  and  depth  of  feeling. 
Being  taken  pnion«r  at  the  battle  of  Azincourt,  he  remained 
a  captive  in  Sn^and  fbr  twenty-five  years — a  circumstance 
which  will  account  for  the  melancholy  strain  of  his  ooems; 
they  were  published  at  GrenoUe  in  1805.  Ctotilde  de  Sur- 
ville,  whoso  works  were  published  for  the  first  time  in  1S03, 
has  produced  a  good  deal  of  controversy  among  the  critics 
of  Y  ranee,  and  may  be  considered  as  thi;  greatest  poet  of 
that  period.  Olivier  BasseUn  (13A0~i418),  the  merriest 
poet  of  his  day,  was  \/j  profession  a  fuller  in  Lower  Nor- 
mandy :  the  almost  unrarying  theme  of  his  songs  is  wine 
and  eider.  As  he  lived  in  tlw  valley  of  Virc,  i^lnd  Vol  or 
Vau  de  Vire,  where  a  mill  called  Basselin  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, his  songs  received  the  aj-pclhition  of  l\tn  d'>  I'lrrs, 
winch  is  the  origin  of  the  term  v<iiidfvtll'-.  Alaiii  C'hartier, 
secretary  of  Charleii  VI.  and  Charles  V'U.,  was  an  insipid 
poet,  but  he  enjoyed  in  his  time  a  considerable  reputation. 
Villon,  a  num  of  low  birth,  wlio  sp^^'nt  his  lib  with  robbers 
and  thieves,  created  a  popular  p-ietry  in  France.  We  may 
also  mention  Charles  Bordign^'e,  author  of  the  '  I/:<eiide  de 
Pierre  Fuifeu,'  or  French  *  Owl  Glass  ;'  Pierre  Michault, 
and  Martial  D'Auvergne. 

The  suUect  of  the  Fbxnch  Drama  is  di^i  us-ed  under 
HivousH  Drama.  Poetry  preceded  prose  composition  in 
France  aa  it  did  everywhere  else.  The  poetical  productioaa 
designed  ftr  die  amusement  of  the  people  were  written  in 
ihi  Milgar  idiom:  but  prose  work_s,  being  of  a  more  serious 
nature,  as  legends  of  the  saints,  chrouicles,  legal  enact- 
ments, ordinances  of  the  church,  &c.  wore  written  in  Latin. 
There  were,  however,  at  an  early  date  some  rude  attempts 
at  writing  French  prose.  The  clergy  composed  works  in 
French  on  rel^us  suluects;  nobles  wrote  upon  the  chase 
and  tournaments,  flee.  The  versilled  Romans  of  chivalry 
were  also  sometimes  rendered  into  prose.  TIio  most  re- 
markable productions  in  pi  use  of  this  jx>riod  are  •Memoirs,* 
a  kind  of  literature  I  1 1 1  to  the  French,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  which  dales  from  the  thirteenth  century. 
These  first  histotlail  faoductions  in  the  French  language 
were  written  by  bmu  engaged  in  active  Ufe.  who  related 
what  fhey  had  themselves  eicperieneed  and  observed;  and 
they  therefore  felt  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  language 
of  poetry  to  express  themselves  in  that  of  common  life. 
The  poetical  language  of  France,  owing  to  the  continued 
imitation  of  the  Troubadours,  remained  stationary  for 
several  ocnttirin,  while  the  common  language  advanced 
with  the  progress  of  the  national  civilization.  This  cir> 
eumstanee  established  a  eonsiderable  diArenoe  between 
the  poetical  and  prose  laagusges  of  France :  and  It  asplsins 
the  fact  of  romances  which  were  originally  written  in  verse 
111  afterwards  frequently  rcdurc<r  to  prose.  For  the  some 
reason  too  the  prose  of  the  thirteenth  <  entury  is  nwirer  to 
the  present  French  than  the  poetry  of  the  fifteenth.  The 
obaneteristios  of  these  old  memoirs  are  simplicity  united 
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with  piety  and  •  oeremooious  ooarteqr.  The  fint  of  UtMB 
memoir-writen  was  GeoffVoy  d«  Ville  Hardouin,  who  left 

a  remarkable  <le<4rription  of  the  captun;  of  CunstuiitinwpU? 
by  the  French  and  the  Venetians,  in  wliii-h  lie  hud  hnnatlf 
a  share.  He  was  surpassed  by  Jean  de  Join  ville,  scnechal 
of  Champagne,  who  arcompanied  St.  Louis  in  his  first  cru- 
aade,  1248.    He  describes  the  events  of  that  rrusade  with 

Kt  talent  in  hii '  Hiatoira  da  Bu  Louii.'  Cbnitiiw  da 
u.  daughter  of  the  aitnlogvr  of  the  oourtof  ChariM'V, 
wrote  her  memoirs  about  1400.  OliTiL-r  do  In  Marcho  do- 
•chbed  under  the  reii^n  of  Louis  XL  wiiat  had  bi-fallen 
him  during  the  troubles  under  Cli.ii  lcs  VII. 

The  best  historian  of  France  during  the  middle  ages  in 
Aiilippe  de  Comines.  and  the  moat  entertaining  is  Froia- 
•art  Guizot  has  puMiahed  nn  nxeeUent  eoUaction  of 
French  memoirs,  entitled  *  MCmoires  ralatifii  i  I'Hfatoim 
do  France  jusqu'au  I3me  Si^cle,'  29  voU.,  Paris,  18'.':}.  A 
continuation  of  Guixot's  collection  was  pul>!i-licJ  by  Petiti>i 
under  the  title  '  Collection  compliftc  <\r  Mri.uiircs  rolatil's 
i  THistoire  de  France  depuis  le  Ri^gnc  du  Philippe  Auguste 
jusqii'au  Commenoement  dil  Kmc  Si^cle'  (First  Series, 
8i  To*aM  P&ns^  1819).  The  second  lehes  of  (bis  aoUestion 
«pp«md  itk  56  Tols.,  Paris.  under  the  title  'CbHee- 
tion  dc«  M6moires  rclatifs  ik  Vllistoiro  de  France  depuis 
I'AvnicTncnt  de  Henri  IV.  ju>-qa'ii  la  Pai.x  de  Paris  con- 
cUij  17G  !.'  Both  thcM- collection.i  were  completed  by  the 
chruniclos  published  by  Buchun,  in  46  voIsh  Paris,  IB'24, 
dhder  tbn  title  'Collection  de:>  CInoniques  nationales  Fnm- 
9tii.<k.>s    rites  en  Langue  vulgaire  du  ISme  att  ISow  Siide.' 

Perim  Ind,  from  Franeit  I.  to  Lomi*  XIV.  (1 81 5—1643.) 
The  French  literature  of  the  middle  ages,  althou-?li  rude, 
ha.s  the  merit  of  beini^  truly  national ;  it  bears  the  slump  of 
the  FVcnch  character,  ami  i^ivE*  an  image  of  the  civilization 
of  those  times.  It  certainly  contained  the  seeds  of  a  great 
development ;  and  had  the  French  writers  of  the  sixteenth 
century  iUllowed  the  track  of  their  piedeoMMiai  the  liteta- 
ture  of  their  country  would  have  been  really  a  national  one. 

and  5.omelliiii;j  vi  ry  rlillVnT.t  fiMm  whitt  it  is  now.  Under 
Franci>;  I.  ihe  sind\  ol'  tiic  (;reek  and  RiMiian  ;iuili>irs  hetrtui 
to  sprcail  in  France:  ar.d  the  Freiicli  wnter?;.  dazzled  with 
iho  hitherto  unk.no\vn  beauties  of  the  classical  writei-s, 
despised  the  works  of  their  forefathers  and  attached  them- 
selves to  the  imtetion  of  the  aniients.  The  national  recol- 
lections, as  well  as  the  Ideas  fntittduoiad  \ff  Chriitianity, 
Were  replaced  by  the  hisii  ry  :ind  mylhoiogT  of  antient 
Rome  and  Greece;  and  thus  arose  the  8b-called  modern 
Cla.sj.ical  school — that  which,  instead  of  imiiatuig  the  an- 
ticnts.  derived  its  materiab  from  national  elements,  has 
been  designated  by  the  appdlation  of  Romantic  Besides 
.1  slavish  imitation  the  antienta— vhfdi  in  ftet  was  a 
false  rather  than  a  tnie  imitation  of  them-Hinother  aliU 
t'lealcr  defect  oorru]it.'d  the  Frriich  literature  under 
rrancis  I.,  but  produced  its  most  doba.siiii^  effects  under 
T.rf)Uis  XIV.:  wo  mean  tbut  deirradiny;  tliitl.  ry  manifestenl 
Inoro  particularly  by  the  poets  towards  the  court  and  the 
great,  and  whidb  they  probably  acquired  by  sttidying  the 
base  adulations  of  the  writers  of  the  Alignilail  age.  UttUl 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  this  new  hind  of  Hteratore  eneouM- 
tiered  some  resistance  ftom  the  national  opinion  and  even 
from  some  writers;  attd  the  politiiuil  and  religious  stru^'^le 
which  disturbed  Franco  during  that  period — IVdiu  1  jlj  tu 
1643'~bad  its  counterpart  in  the  hterature  of  thosamo  lime. 

Among  the  poets  of  this  period  is  Francis  I.,  who.  not- 
wlthstai^ing  hi«  numenwa  mults*  posscased  the  undoubted 
merit  or  promotint;  the  Hteratore  of  hdi  ifiountty.  He 
wrote  pjctry  of  a  lieht  description,  which  is  by  no  means 
ilevoid  of  ease  and  •'race.  Francis's  sister  Marguerite 
of  Valois,  queen  of  Navarre,  is  well  known  by  her  attain- 
ments and  liturarv'  laboaht.  Mary  queen  of  Scotland,  who 
was  educated  in  rrance  and  married  to  Francis  II.,  com- 
|iased  some  beautiAtl  verses ;  and  Ueniy  IV.  indulged  him- 
self,  not  unsnceossfhlly,  in  iioetieal  efltoiom. 

.\miin_^  the  authov.s  of  the  reien  of  Francis  I.  Clement 
Marui  de>crves  the  fust  place,  and  next  to  him  the  learned 
Etienne  Dolet  of  Orlcan.-*,  who  was  burnt  as  a  heretic. 
Louisii  Lab6  was  a  skilful  writer  of  elegies.  The  influence 
of  the  classical  literature  produced  a  new  poetical  school  in 
frail oe,  whose  leader  was  Ronsard,  an  author  hmg extolled 
far  above  his  merits,  but  now  perhaps  tOo  mtieh  desiiiscd. 
Tlie  other  prin<  ip;il  writers  of  the  siiiul  srho  d  were  Jodello 
lK.N<iLi8ii  DitAM\].  Ellen  11.;  I^aif,  .Ji<urliiui  Dubellay,  and 
Gudlaume  Du  R.m.ii.  Malurin  Rei;nier  wrote  satire  willi 
coiuidcnblu  kucce»i>  j  and  Pai^serat  obtauoed  distinction  by 


thfl  satiia '  Meoippt,'  which  be  wmtn  in  fon^wnrtion  with 
the  learned  lawyer  Rapin  against  the  tJgne.  Frrneb 

poi'try  began  to  be  purified  from  the  admixture  of  Gr»«ci>iii>. 
and  LalniLsnis,  with  which  t!ie  >chooI  of  Ronsard,  and  v.11- 
ticularly  Du  Bartas,  had  infeeied  the  iuni:uage,  bv  1).^ 
Roches,  Jean  Bertaut,  and  Desportes.  But  the  raeni  of 
creating  a  new  epoch  in  FreucL  p»v-iry,  partioulurhr  ia 
iamronnf  its  venifleation,  undoubtedly  b^nfa  to  Ibl 
hMMh  of  whom  Boilaau  says  with  justice^— 

'  Bafta  H Blhwb*  Tint,  ft  1«  proiiar  VnsH 

Fit  teotir  <iaiM'le»  Ten  uoajiuir  e»il«BC»i 
T)'un  mot  nli  rD  u  plac«  rnw<Kiia  le  aMnek, 
Kl  teiiuiiiil  la  nuM  ■us  riglot  do  dcTCB. 
far  r#  m(>  Mrivaui  la  laDjtui*  tvpan*. 

N'offiil  iilut  riirn  <W  tud»  a  l  oiciUr  rpuroe. 
L«>  •lauci'i  arrc  grace  apprirmt  k  lomber, 
i:t  li>  \ i>(<i  tur  le  Tcr*  B'an  pkit  eq)amber. 
Tout  i.^cvnout  wa  lola;  M  ee  |uide  Sdil* 
Aux  auteurt  de  e«  leai|rt  *ert  eocorv  dr  nioirtr. 

HacAu  (1389 — 1670),  one  of  the  first  lueuiU  rs  of  the 
Frenih  Academy,  which  was  fDunded  in  1635  by  RiclK-lKa, 
and  a  pupil  of  Malberbe,  ia  still  considered  the  best  buixtltc 
writer  of  France.  Jean  OfjM  de  Gombauld  distia^utsbed 
himself  by  his  witty  epignms;  and  Piane  de  Gadilin  el 
IbuhMse  (1579 — 1649)  iKide  a  sneesesftil  attempt  to  imi- 
tate thu  antient  poets  of  Provence  in  their  owu  language. 

The  pn^dilcctious   of  Fruucis  the  Flr^t  brought  the 
roriiaiuu  uf  chivalry  aj^ain  into  fasliion;  but  it  r.ui^d  111; 
long  maintain  its  ground  against  the  tut-npreading 
for  classical  literature  and  ita  imitations.   The  ruuiauce 
chivalry  howerar  did  not  disappear  allogetlier,  but  it 
its  primitive  character  and  dMenetmted  into  poUtieolus- 

torical  romances  and  tales  or  lo\e  msriuuo-.     Tho  t*4 
French  queens  Cutheriiie  and  Maria  de'  Metlici  mtnxiucau 
into  France  a  taste  for  Italian  literature,  w  inch  rreHie-i  iix 
sonnet  and  tiie  novel ;  but  except  the  Heplaiucruo,  ur 
novels  of  tbe  queen  of  Na\arre,  few  compuaiuuus  of  that 
kind  i^peared  in  Fiaafle.  Under  queen  Anna  of  Austm 
the  hnowledge  of  the  language  iad  litaratore  of  Spun 
was  spread  in  Frame    The  Diana  of  Montemavur  It:- 
caiiie  ilii-  general  favourite,  and  it  wu.-»  nnitatc'd  by  d"l 
in  Ins  •  jViirca,'  5  vols..  Pans,  1610.    Hut  the  iuo>t  luip  , 
ant  of  those  productions  is  the  satirical  romance  uf  '  ltat>. 
lais.    We  may  refer  to  this  epoch,  BiUac  aud  Vutturt,  »Ij 
formed  the  epistolaiy  a^kb  which  the  French  have  beo^ 
to  perlbetion. 

Among  the  historical  writers  of  thih  pario^  Tbuitat^ 
although  he  wroto  in  Latin,  occupic.-.  ilie  first  placi-.  uA 
still  maintains  his  reputaliuii.  Thcodure  Agrippa  D'Ac- 
bignc  w  rolu  a  history  of  his  own  i>me«.  Tho  *  iiiaUart  dL 
Chevalier  Kayard,et  ties  plusicurs  Chosesi  qui  soBtadtMHA 
SOUS  ks  da  dMries  VllL,  Loui»  XII.,  at  fnmfm 

Premier,*  is  written  with  the  simpUciiy  and  eandaur  of  thr 
Memoirs  of  Jiunvill.  .     Blaise  de  Mouiuc,   Marshal  it 
France,  wrote  memoirs  of  his  military  career,  which  atuarw^ 
general  notice  not  only  in  France,  but  ui  other  cuuntm. 
and  were  translated  mio  Kngliah  by  Qmrlea  CoUoo  M 
angling  memory),  and  published  in  1674,  Loodoa.  Ibr 
BMfnoim  of  Michel  de  Cwtelnan  are  distinguiafaed  bv  tlMr 
faianly  style.   Tbe  first  queen  of  Henry  IvI,  Margwrite  cf 
Valois,  doscrilKj'd  in  a  very  attractive  manner  the  Frenck 
coiirl.    Brantome's  Memoirs  are  the  most  tvniatkal  ie  r' 
tiiis  ]iL  riod     La  Popelini^re  wnite  a  history  uf  France.  1. 
Theodore  Beza  a  htstoiy  of  the  reformed  rhnrrhne  PcRii>- 
wrote  tbe  life  of  Henir  IV..  and  Sully  left  Ina  ialiiiia^^ 
noBoira  of  tiie  events  of  his  time,  and  tbe  part  whirh  bt 
hod  taken  In  them.   Henry  duke  of  Rohan  (diad  iu» 
has  duscribed  in  a  masterly  rasaoar  the  anil  watsia  waK. 
he  was  the  principal  leader. 

Jean  Serran,  or  Scrr.iiuw.  vvnjtc  several  hishaital  worta 
chiefly  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  French  BfWleetBiakt 
which  body  he  himself  belonged.  Bodin  (imMk}wmfkt 
oonKidered  the  first  French  political  writer :  hia  waik.  *  lb 
la  R<^publiquo,'  had  gnat  celebrity,  and  was  traasHaled  ■» 
many  la!ii;uages.  It  was  for  some  time  very  popukv  2 
this  cuuiiiry,  and  was  translated  into  English:  Ji-i 
BlkIiu's  '  Six  IkKikes  of  a  Communwcalc,  out  of  ir- 
Freoeh  and  Latino  conies,  done  mto  EncUab  by  RicbK^ 
Knollah*  LondoB,  16M.  OMhrd  laye  thai  it  w  aoeawai 
in  onr  onivanities. 

In  concluding  our  rapid  sketch  of  this  period  we  mo: 
not  omit  montioning  the  moral  wT  ters  who  ha\e 
lustn?  to  French  litcraUiri-,  luid  whoso  work*  still  enj:f«i 
high  and  Wi  ll  dc^'M-il  : .  j  ijiatiiin.    Montaigm;  was  oar  • 

the  shrewdest  observers  of  hnauu  chaiaecar.  Ua  tmt 
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Ktienno  <le  la  Roetie  expressed  in  energetic  languago  the 
]irinciji!us  of  anticnt  freorlom.  and  his  Utile  work,'  Diaoours 
«le  la  Servitude  Volontaire,'  written,  as  MontaigDe  says, 

•  in  honour  of  liberty  against  tyrants,'  is  perliii|M  the  flrat 
vi  ndicatiocpf  poUtiral  liberty  in  a  modern  language.  Piene 
CbarroD,  elm  »  ftiend  of  Montai^rne,  became  coiebrsted  hj 
hia'ldvre  de  la  Sai^esse,' which  wxs  much  atta'  ked  on 
account  of  wime  swijiiical  paiisages,  although  the  writer 
showed  by  his  other  worln  thlt  he  VU  SB  OTMOdaKRoBMO 
Catholic  clorgyumn. 

Ramus  ((liL'd  in  1  j72)  promoted  the  study  of  geometry. 
Viet^  introiiiuMMi  al^rtm  into  Fmnoe:  he  jpubhdied  ki» 

•  Cenen  Hedilinetiqae'  et  Fkrih  t579.  Albert  Givud 
published  in  1629  '  Invention  Nouvdie  on  Als^bre.' 
Bolon,  who  travelled  in  Enypf,  Greece,  and  many  parts  of 
Asia,  published,  m  \.')55,  a  dei^ription  of  birds,  and  intro- 
duced a  riassification  of  them,  which  is  still  ettoemed. 
Uundclet  wrote  a  description  of  fishes.  Tagant,  Ambraiee 
Pai^  Jeques  OuiU«D«iii.  divtoaguiahed  thenuehM  a  taur* 
meal  writen;  OMtt  de  Senea,  Seignew  ^  JPMdel.  pub- 
lished nuiMioii*  votke  «a  vanona  btiiidMa  of  nital 
econotny. 

This  period  produced  also  many  eminent  scholars  whose 
laboi)rs  coDtribut«d  to  elucidate  the  works  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authocB,  and  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  anti- 
auiqr.  Anunnt  tliaae  aeholan  the  flnt  plaoe  belonga  to 
GuiUsinBie  Budi  better  known  bjr  hia  Latiniied  name  of 
Budseus  (died  in  IS-IO),  who  in  justly  considered  as  the 
founder  of  the  htudy  of  Greek  in  his  country.  Robert  and 
lii>  .-uu  llt'iirv  Etit'nrie,  or  Siepliens,  ^rrailv  promoted  the 
kuowiedge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  by  ihcir  lexicographical 
and  Other  Uhonn.  The  knowledge  of  antiouity  in  general 
we  gie»tly  ftarthewd  to  the  learned  raaeaicbMof  ScaliL^i  r, 
Caeauboa,  Sahnaafaa,  so.  The  ralea  of  Hteranr  eompuM 
lion  were  laid  down  nlKJiit  1500  by  Jean  Jouraain  in  his 

•  Jurdin  de  i'laisancL'  ci  Heurs  de  Rhetorique.'  Libilet 
;Mibltshod  in  1548  his  'Art  Poetiquo;"  but  the  best  work  on 
that  aubjeot  dqring  this  period  iii  '  De  I'Eloquence  Fran- 
Vaiae,'  bv  bttbop  Duvair,  published  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. We  mif  add  to  the  above-mentioned  worka  &. 
Btienne^a  'Grannnatiea  Galliea,*  15B2.  and  J.  Oaniiei'a 

•  institutio  Galliea)  Lin^juK ' 

S.  We  now  come  to  the  age  of  I^uisXIV.,  which  the 
French  call  the  golden  ajre  of  their  literature,  and  compare 
with  that  of  Pericles,  Augustus,  and  the  Medici.  No 
diHibt  much  was  done  durine  thia  reign  to  pranote  aeienoe 
and  litentiue  in  Fiaoee.  The  kngwige  heoaoe  •  univer- 
sal idioni  among  the  higher  ranka  of  aociety  all  overBorope, 

and  the  French  prose  afijuired  that  decree  of  ease,  clcar- 
iies'i,  and  precision  which  justly  entitle  it  to  Ik;  ciinsidcred 
■n  those  respects  as  the  llrst  language  in  Euro)K\  The 
r  rcnch  Academy  grcatlv  oontributed  to  purify  and  refine 
the  language,  but  at  toe  same  time  pvt  upon  it  heary 
trammels  by  iniudieionaly  poaanbiojl^evaiy  innovation,  aa 
if  a  language  ever  eovld  remain  atalionary  vbfle  a  nation 
is  progressive.  It  scvortlv  coiidcmned  all  expres'^ions  and 
turns  which  were  nut  tulcrated  at  court,  and  the  {irece])t 
«atabli>lioil  by  an  eminent  writer  of  that  period,  '  Eiuriu-z 
la  cour  et  connaissez  la  ville,'  became  the  general  rule  of 
the  French  writers.  This  circunwtaaee  has  certainly  given 
to  the  JTmoah  langnifa  that  winwnent  and  elennee  which 
ban  rendaeed  it  the  medium  of  eonvermtbn  ami  eriatotary' 
intercourse  in  the  courts  and  in  the  diplomacy  of  Kunipe  ; 
but  it  had  also  the  effect  of  emasculating  its  vigour,  an<l  of 
introducing  a  glitler  and  a  iiKiiinunsm  into  the  style  of 
many  French  writers  who  have  sacriAccd  the  matter  to  the 
form. 

The  French  drama  IM*  ttt  a  high  degree  of  eminenee 

during  this  period,  bnt  we  reibr  to  anotfier  artide  on  tiiat 

subject.  [Enolibh  Drama.]  Amon^  the  other  poets  we 
may  re<-kon  as  the  most  eminent  the  fabulist  Latbntaine, 
and  the  satirist  and  didactic  poet  BoUeau :  the  works  of 
tiie  Utter  are  certainly  the  best  specimen  of  the  literary 
taeteof  that  epoch.  The  epic  poem,  whieh  had  been  un- 
•ueeeaeAiUy  atlempted  by  Honwid,  did  not  aoeoaed  better 
now.  Chapelainli  *  Poeelle  tfOrieam^  wee  well  detned  by 
a  contoro|s>mry  epigram,  to  be  bom  an  old  woman.  De  la 
Mutte  Houdaid's  translation  of  the  'Iliad'  is  an  exceed- 
ingly poor  produclion  :  '  .Mane,  on  Rome  vaincue,'  by 
George  Scud£h,  ia  now  entirely  forgotten;  and  '  Cltivia'  by 
Si.  SorUa,  and  *  Bt.  Loaia*  by  tamema^  are  haidfy  lamem- 
beced. 

Sneh  poetTf  aa  requires  geouiaa  IbaUng  and  a  tra^ 


)>oetical  imagination  could  not  succeed  in  this  artificial  age , 
and  not  only  all  attempts  at  heroie  poetry  proved  a  com> 
plcte  failure,  but  the  easays  of  the  lynoal  ana  paatoml  kind 
WHO  nut  very  lueoeacful.    Madame  DisbonUlNa  and 

Fonteoelle  wrote  ecloguea  whieh  ware  once  admired,  but 
their  shepherds  and  shepherdeaaes  are  nothing  more  than 

riiurtn  tN  in  disguise.  Segrais  is  somowhut  Ixftter,  although 
lie  does  not  merit  the  eulogy  of  Boileau,  who  f,ay»  :  —  Segratii 
<Lin>i  r eclogue  eftchante  let  Jorctt. 

The  on!)  lyric  poet  of  this  period  worth  mentioning  ia 
J.  B.  Rousseau.  The  writers  of  this  age  endeavoued  to 
make  amende  for  deficiency  of  genius  by  a  refined  art  and 
an  elaborate  venifloation.  which  t^ve  rise  to  the  light 
poetry,  poetie  faldtre,  l^gere  badint^,  a  kind  of  comp<isition 
which  rapidly  developed  itself  with  tlie  fast-growing  corrup- 
tion of  manners  among  the  liigher  claascs  in  France.  The 
most  celohratod  writers  of  this  ubertine  school  are  Chapelle, 
Chaulieu,  Sec. 

Novels  form  an  impertaat  ^art  of  the  litaeatuie  of  every 

nation,  and  they  may  be  oonaidered  as  a  Ihir  criterion  of 

the  civilization  and  taste  of  the  niajurity  of  readers.  Pro- 
ductions of  this  kind  were  very  niinnirous  during  the  ate 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  give  us  a  pretty  good  insight  into  the 
intellectual  state  of  the  French  pubuo  at  that  time.  The 
mythological  inspirations,  and  the  inanimate  oorreotneas  of 
the  poeta,  whe^  atrietljr  adhering  to  the  rulea  hud  down  by 
Boilean.  aeemed  to  write  only  for  the  eonrt,  the  nobles,  and 
certain  fashionable  critics,  were  not  shared  by  the  novelists 
who  wr.tto  lor  I  lie  public  at  lari^e.  We  must  c\cx;pt  from 
the  Mumbt:r  of  novels  Feuelon's  •  Teleniachus,' aa  it  is 
rather  a  poem  in  prose  than  a  novel.  The  most  remarkable 
of  the  no«il>writerB  of  this  {Xsriod  is  Calpunede  (died  in 
1(16  .1),  a  man  endowed  with  a  hold  jgoetieal  imagination, 
thuugli  without  taate;  he  took  hia  subjeeta  from  Oraek  and 
Roman  history,  but  be  worked  his  cia-Hsical  clcmi  nts  into 
the  form  of  a  romance  of  chivalry,  so  that  there  w  as  nothing 
either  Greek  or  Rtjnian  except  the  names  of  the  heroes; 
the  characters,  situations,  and  adventures,  belonged  en- 
tirely to  knight  errantry.  Calpineia  Aund  an  innlator  in 
MademoiaeUe  de  Scud^ri,  wheia  aovda  equalled  tboea 
of  Oklpunede  only  in  length.  The  imnanee  of  ehivahry 
chansjcd  entirely  into  the  Inst  irical  novel,  if  this  term  be 
ai*plicable  to  tales  whicli  containcil  scarctly  anything  his- 
torical except  the  names  of  the  i)rincipal  hi  rocs. 

Many  ladies  wrote  works  of  this  description,  of  which 
those  of  the  Ckiuntess  Lafayette  aro  still  read ;  tboM  af 
Mcbdamea  Caumont  de  la  Foree,  ViUedien,  &a,  am  kaawa 
onlv  to  the  learned.  The  aeandahma  work  of  ibaey  de 
Rabutin, '  L'Histoirc  Araoureuse  de  Gaule,  'obtained  great 
notoriety.  Fairy  tales  also  became  very  fashionable,  of 
which  the  first  impulse  seems  to  have  been  yiven  by 
Lbarles  Perrault  (died  in  1713),  in  his  '(Jontos  de  ma  m^re 
rOye.'  Fenelon  wrote  some  fur  the  use  of  hb  pupil,  the 
duke  of  Burgundy.  Antoine  Gallaad  (I64fr— 171ft)  tiane- 
latad  ftma  the  Arabic  the  «Thanaand  and  0BaNighl8,*and 
Petit  do  la  Croix  from  the  Persian  the  *  Thonmnd  and  One 
Days.'  The  fairy  tales  of  Count  Hamflton  had  great 
\.>^'UL-.  To  the  literature  of  this  description  we  must  add 
the  novel,  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  which  are 
Scarron  and  Lesage. 

The  art  of  elegant  )etlar*writuub  whieh  waa  infetodnoed 
by  Balaae  and  Voiture,  beeataeln  Fraaee  an  ahnoet  india* 
pensahle  accomplishment  of  w  ell  educated  persons ;  and 
many  authors,  it->  well  as  other  eminent  persons  of  thia 
period,  have  left  admirable  bpe<-imens  of  the  epistolary 
style.  Mmc.  de  Maintenon  wrote  with  remarkable  talent, 
and  the  letters  of  the  Marquise  de  Sevign^  are  numbered 
among  the  Fvaaeh  elaaaiaa.  The  letlan  of  the  Countem 
de  Steal  (ICM— 1750)  derive  tinir  eharm  ftom  their  great 
ease  and  complete  uhscnce  of  all  pretension.  It  Ls  very 
doubtful  if  the  letters  published  under  the  name  of  Ninon 
de  I'Enclos  are  really  written  by  her.  The  lettres  gatantM 
of  Fontenelle  are,  like  his  eclogues,  full  of  mannerism. 

Among  the  philosophic  writers  of  this  period  are  La 
Bnjkf  and  toa  phyakian  Cureau  de  hi  Chambrei  who 
wrote  two  eacellent  worka;  1.  ■  Oaraeliia  dee  Pfeerions,* 
and  2.  *  L'Art  de  Connotire  !cs  Homme*.'  We  may  add  to 
them  the  witty  and  hitini(  observHtions  on  human  life, 
*  Maximes  et  Reflexions  '  of  the  Duke  de  Rochefoucauld. 

The  eloquence  of  lite  pulpit  reached  its  acm6  in  France 
during  this  period,  and  tkaMimoiis  of  Bossuet,  Kourdabue» 
FMehier,  and  MaaaiUon*  amoag  the  Roman  Catholiaa^  and 
ef  flauria  MBong  the  BreleetMtat  a«a  atih  iwaidad  ae 
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mcxlfl^  of  sacre-l  L-1oniif!n(M'.  Controversv,  or  pulemini 
duinilv,  b!>o  i-inplnye<{  soniu  able  writers,  there  being,  in 
Btlditioii  tij  tfic  suhjcct  matter  of  dispute  belwt'cn  the  Pru- 
tei>lani!i  and  Raman  Catholics,  disputes  alM>  iimoiig  tbe 
parties  of  Jansenists  and  Molinists,  which  divided  the 
Oilholin  tbeniMilTn.  The  most  diithiguisb«d  «fit«rs  on 
(hat  rabjeflt  were  Arnauld,  Nieollc,  and  Atoal. 

The  historical  writers  are  generally  more  distinguished 
oy  the  perfection  of  their  style  than  by  critical  skilL  The 
works  of  Mezeray,  though  savouring  more  of  a  chronicle 
than  of  a  historv.  aro  characterised  by  a  lore  of  truth  and 
nanduur.  The  .K>suit  Daniel  wrote  a  history  of  France. 
Vertot,  St.  Real,  Rollin,  Bossuet,  Basnage.  Fleury  belong 
to  thu period.  Bougeant's  '  Histoirede  Negotiations  qui  ont 
pr^o^e  le  Tniit6  de  Weatphalie/  as  well  as  his  *  Uistoire  du 
traits  de  WeiAphalie,' are  important  for  the  diplomatical  stu- 
dent. Amongst  the  numcBJus  memoirs,  ilie  most  remark- 
able are  those  of  Cardinal  de  Retz  and  ul'  lite  Duke  de  St. 
Simon.  Charles  du  Fresne.  Sieur  du  Cange,  greatly  con- 
tributed, by  his  learned  researches,  to  the  knowledge  of 
tho  Byzantine  writers  and  of  the  middle  ages.  Jean  Fov 
Vaillant's  numismaticalnwarchetare  also  much  esteemeu. 

The  age  of  Louis  XIV.  produced  many  good  metaphy- 
sicians, as  Descartes,  Malebrancht- ,  niul  Gaaaandi,  \mt  the 
most  acute  critic  on  aU  subject*  was  B.iyle. 

Tl»e  art  of  literary  composition  and  criticism  occupied 
many  distinguished  authors.  The  chief  works  ore,  '  L' Art 
Pu^tique,'  by  Hotleau;  'Dialogues  sur  I'Eloquence,'  by 
Fcnelon  ;  '  Traits  sur  la  maniira  d'enaeigner  et  d'^tudicr 
les  Belles  Lettres,'  by  HoUin ;  and  *  Bur  le  Cboix  d'Etudes,' 
bjr  Fleury. 

Tlio  Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  by  Colbert  in  1  G66, 
greatly  contributed  to  the  progress  of  mathematics  and  na- 
tural philosophy  in  France.  Thu  labours  of  Pa.scal  and 
Fannat  did  something,  and  Descartes  still  more  to  the 
MOffwaof  wathamatiflal  seiaiQeai,  Fr.  A,  de  rH^pUd^^pub* 
litlwd  many  valaable  works  on  di&renl  bnuMbes  or  ma- 
thematics Ozanam  wrote  several  elementary  mathematical 
works,  and  his  treatise  un  algebra  was  much  valued. 
Carr£  published,  in  1700,  his  'Theorie  de  Mesun-r  les 
Surftcea.'  VaulMo  justly  acquired  a  high  reputation  by  his 
impioveiBMnIa  in  Im  art  of  fortiflcatioii,  and  by  his  nume- 
rQu  vorka  on  nlUtaiy  aubjaeta.  Tha  Cbavaliar  Folard  is 
well  known  hf  bis  irorka  on  Taetiea.  Tiramefbrt,  who 
made  a  s.f:rn:iri.-  vr,\n[rc  ii  the  Fast,  added  r-Mnsiilorably  to 
botauicu.1  kaovvltii^t!  ai»tl  i  i  i  .Li  general  acquaintance  with 
the  countries  which  he  visij  1. 

The  oorruption  of  mannvr^  vhich  infected  France  in  the 
iattar.pwl  of  the  raign  of  Lou  .^  XIV.  was  increased  under 
ftpmej  of  the  unpiinoipled  Due  d'Orl^ans,  and  per- 
vaded all  ranka  dnting  the  wretched  rrign  of  the  profligate 
Louis  XV.  Tho  eighteenth  century  in  France,  which  the 
writers  of  that  period  chose  to  call  the  age  ol  philosophy,  is 
charuclcrised  by  hostility  to  religion  in  the  philosopliic 
wnters,  intolerance  and  superstition  in  the  clergy  and 
people,  weakness  of  the  gorernment  and  oppression  of  the 
people,  and  a  gennal  abMnoa  of  the  higfaar  oonnderations 
of  monlitf  and  yirtnai.  Hmtb  ware  hoiMnuaide  exceptions, 
but  this  description  is  on  tho  whole,  applicable,  particularly 
to  the  higher  ranks.  The  liteiaturo  of  that  period  is  a 
fluthAll  mirror  of  the  prevalent  tendency  of  the  age. 

The  principal  writer  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  may 
be  considered  as  the  representative  and  the  personification 
of  the  age,  on  which  lie  exercised  a  most  axtnmdinary 
inSnanee,  is  undoubtedly  Voltaire.  He  waa  the  leader  of 
the  so-called  philosopliers  of  France,  and  was  regarded  as 
an  infallible  oracle  in  literature.  His  character  was  waver- 
ing and  full  of  contradictions:  he  alternately  displaved 
great  virtues  and  vices,  but  tho  leading  and  unalterable 
ftiature  of  his  mind  was  an  excessive  vanity,  which  was  fos- 
tered by  the  flattery  df  kings  and  princes,  bis  companions 
or  OQtxaqpondents. '  His  hatred  of  ChristianHy  became 
ibnatidam.  Ridicule  was  the  fiuimidable  weapon  which  he 
employed  with  wonderful  eiTect  in  demolishing  absurd  pre- 
judices, and  sometimes  sound  principles.  Voltaire's  ridicule 
varied  according  to  tho  owasion,  from  the  lip;ht  badinage  of 
a  refined  courtier  to  the  bitter  densum  of  contempt,  which 
at  times  degenerhted  into  low  buflboiury.  If  Voltaire  may 
bo  justly  termed  tho  Democritus  of  his  age,  the  appelhitiou 
of  Ucraclitus  may  be  no  l«aa  juaUy  applied  to  hu  rival  in 
ealebrity,  J.  J.  Rotisscau.  whofe  influence  was  scarcely  in- 
Ifrior  u,  (lii.l  uf  VnUair.-,  Tti.ai-h  R. d i fTi i much 
trior  and  nuiptauicd  the  most  paradoxical  opuuons,  ha  Uli 


warmly  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  whose  rtghtA  he  ad- 
vocated in  the  most  glowing  language,  which  bears  the 
stamp  uf  deep  conviction.  VoltnWB  too  had  a  noblo  and 
generuu>i  fueling  for  the  happiueas  of  mankind,  atid  wu« 
the  determined  enemy  of  oppression  and  injustice,  as  hu 
efibrta  in  the  case  of  Calas  and  others  sufficieutly  attest  : 
yet  carried  away  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper  and  hi> 
uncompromising  hostility  to  what  he  considered  existing 
abuses  and  follies,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  other  object 
than  to  destroy  the  social  edifice,  without  constructing  any 
thing  better  in  its  place.  Rousseau,  on  the  edntrary, 
sought  to  establish  a  new  political  and  social  order,  whirh 
should  ensure  the  happiness  of  the  human  laoe,  and  hence 
his  works  are  still  read  by  philo«o|Aic  inquims;  Vhila  the 
witty  sayings  of  Voltaire,  directed  agamaC  aa  Oldar  «f 
things  whi«h  no  longer  exists,  hat  to  the  deaCmedoa  ef 
which,  whether  it  be  a  praise  or  a  censure,  tio  one  man 
more  largely  contributed,  are  either  forgotten  or  kuovn 
only  to  tho^e  who  make  literature  a  pursuit.  Nc\t  to 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  the  most  dtstinguisbisd  wnier  of 
that  time  is  Montesquieu,  the  author  of  the  '  Esprit  de 
Loix.'  whose  worka  hava  at  laaat  the  merit  of  hamog  fan* 
dered  politieal  Bdenee  the  ftTourita  study  of  the  Fkmdt. 

Among  th<  in  t  iphysical  writers  we  nu'  n  ir.ic.  in  thi? 
first  place,  Coiid.liac.  The  chief  propa^aiuri  ui  the  philc^ 
sopliy  of  the  einhtecnth  century  were  the  encyclopt?<ii*l*  or 
editors  of  the  French  EncydopcDdia,  of  whom  the  leader* 
were  Diderot  and  d'Alembcrt.  Next  to  thaiB  ^  eelehnty 
is  Helvetius.  Hm  naiM  «f  Uoibadi  baa  booMB*  notariaas 
by  his  '  Systtaia  da  Im  Natumf  and  that  of  Xjanattnie  ky 
his  works,  'L'Homme  madiinc,'  and  '  T  n  ^'J.^  heurense 
Senequo.'  The  atheistic  principles  advucatud  by  the  ;«j 
last-mentioned  writers  were  not  to  the  taste  of  V'oltji;:  , 
who  strenuously  maintained  pure  deism,  and  received  fruu 
the  atheistic  partv  in  return  a  dtam  of  tlwt  ridianl*  vhiab 
ha  digynaed  ao  noely  to  othaia. 

Among^  tho  few  delcndefa  of  revealed  religion  dnriiif  Ihh 
tu;ri  i<l  -vve  may  enumerate  the  accomplished  .1.  Vernct. 

Clj.iiles  Bonnet,  of  Geneva,  occupies  a  coiispicuuu*  pla>rr 
amoiii;  the  metuphvsiciaiis  of  his  \x^e.  Hi«  '  Essai  «:r 
la  Psycbologie,  uu  Considerations  sur  les  O^Tations  or 
TAme,'  and  his  '  Essai  aaalytique  sur  les  Facultfs  it 
i'Ama^'  an  eonaideied  bjf  aome  as  havin|[  n  tamVrniy  i» 
warb  materialiim;  hot  the  religious  opuwHia  wlik4  lie 
constantly  expressed  at  a  time  when  irreUgion  tiie 
fashion,  as  well  its  his  work,  'Idfes  sur  rKtat  futur 
I  Elrcs  vivann,  ou  Palingenesie  philosophique,'  in  wh«  h  be 
I  defended  the  inuaortaiiQr  of  the  soul  and  the  truth  d 
Christian  revelatioi^  muat  bo  oonajdawd  aa  deeiaiM  of  hii 
real  sentimenta. 

Tho  hiatorieal  work*  of  Voltaue,  who.  though  eawleaw  ia 
the  verification  of  fuct^  displayed  an  unusual  dt^rev  ,f 
critical  acuteness,  aud  the  productions  of  Monifsijuuru.  ii..-] 
a  marked  influence  on  the  study  of  history.  The  phi'u/- 
&opby  of  history  is  indeed  a  creation  of  the  eighte^Mits 
century ;  but  although  the  writers  of  that  period  did  mu-h 
for  its  ad\  anoamon^  tiieir  iadiaeriiiuBalo  Moti]^  towaidi 
every  thitig  wbieh  had  Ibr  agaa  been  eonaideied  aa  Mo  er 

sacred,  frtHjuentlv  opi  rntiid  most  prejudicially  to  hiatori'^ 
truth.    One  of  llit.  moit  learned  historians  of  that  pet^'xi 
IS  M  il  Iv     Charles  de  Bros.>es,  president  of  the  parlumrrt 
of  Dijon,  acquired  a  well-merited  reputation  by  hi« 
historical  works,  which  display  deep  raacarcb  and  a.  m^j^' 
diveniflod  aruditkm.  Gognot»  in  hia  work  *R«ebRhes 
aur  I'Origine  dea  Loix.  be.,*  invealigaaad  with  front  kaa»- 
ing  and  acuteness  the  history  of  laws,  arts,  arieni-ts.  ai. ! 
customs.    The  reputation  of  Barthclemy,  who  was  nilH  m 
learned  man,  must  not  be  mea-un  li  li  ,  1.,  ,  '  V  o\  d'.\r-. 
charsis:'  tins  wurk,  which  bjng  enjoywi  and  sttii  t-*:. 
celebrity,  may  sene  as  a  measure  of  the  spirit  in  vh:-^. 
antiquttv  was  studied  and  understood  at  that  una.  Ra%- 
nal*a  ^Philoaophieal  Hiatory  of  the  DbeoTerioo  ond  SeOk- 
ments  of  the  Europeans  in  India  and  Amencu.'  aJ>o  t 
work  of  ponsidera))le  reputation,  does  not  roaintuM  t>»- 
same  rank  ai  tlie  jiresent  day.    Dc  Mehetjan  pubii-n#-l  * 
work  entitled  'Tableau  de  I'Histoire  moderue  <i«7pui>  U 
Chute  de  I'Empire  d'Ckcident  jusqu'i  la  Paix  dr  We>: 
phalie.'   VeUy  is  the  author  of  a  TOinminotta  hitTnty  « 
France,  oontimied  bv  ViUant,  and  altorwatda  by  Gwus' , 
a  work  by  no  means  nevoid  of  meriL  Frederic  II.,  the  I 
of  Prussia,  wrote  the  history  of  his  own  times  m  Vix^n. 
Till'  ',^>iik-i  r:T  RultiK-r.'s       {he  troubles  of  I'oland      J  ■ 
intrigues  of  the  northern  court*  have  all  tho  iatercai  •  ■ 
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romancf .  CreTier  coDtinued  RhIIIm'^  Roman  history.  The 
historical  mumoirs  of  this  period  are  very  abundant,  but 
thoy  serve  rather  »s  a  picture  of  the  state  of  manners  than 
as  hMtorical  tnaterials.  D'AnviUo  advanoed  our  knowledge 
of  anti0Dt  geography ;  tad  UoothttGon  aadGkytiM  did  tSe 
same  for  the  arU  of  the  antMnla.  Frilacill  »»•  WllUlble 
researches  in  numkmatics. 

The  eighteenth  centur>  \  slill  loss  poetical  than  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  The  model  was  Voltaire,  and  particu- 
lairly  his  poetica],  or  rather  versifled  tales.  The  most  suc- 
cessful of  thoM  initatan  «■«  JPiuny,  wbo  ItlMuidL  to  tiir- 
PMO  lin  nMMr  in  liasDtioanwM.  Omaet  it  a  wriiar  fbll 
of  wit  and  grace.  Moncrief  introduce<l  the  ballad  into 
Fmncc;  and  Gilbert,  who  distiufjuiahed  himitelf  by  his 
satires  and  aomr  I  vm  al  pieces,  would  perhiips  have  become 
onts  of  lita  best  poets  of  France,  if  he  had  not  been  cut  off 
:n  the  prime  of  hfe.  Madame  Du  Boccasc  attempted  the 
hetoie:  har  subject  was  the  discovery  or  Amerioa.  The 
Chevdier  Bonften  acquired  celebrity  fi>r  his  liglit  and 
witty  poems.  Bernard,  surnamed  Le  Gentil,  on  account  of 
his  g^raccful  poetry,  imitated  Ovid  in  his  '  Art  d'Aimer.' 
Lcononl  11. (!  Berciuin  successfully  imitated  Gesner's  paw- 
toral  poetry.  Le  Franc  do  Pompignan  acquired  deserved 
celebrity  for  some  beautiful  lyric  poems ;  and  Louis  Racine, 
son  of  the  tragedian,  wrote  tome  beautiful  poems  on  reli- 
gioiu  saliijacts.  Among  the  other  poets  of  this  period  we 
may  mention  Do  rat,  Aubert,  Colardeau,  and  Piron. 

The  novels  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  stamped  with 
the  charactct  isiir-  of  the  ago.  Besides  those  of  Voltaire,  I 
Rousfioau,  aud  Didcrol,  there  is  Murtnontel,  whose  '  CoQtes 
Moraux '  have  nothiiii;  inorsil  about  them  but  the  name, 
yet  are  written  in  au  elegant  and  correct  style.  The  tales 
of  Floiian  have  really  a  moral  tendency,  and  some  of  them 
■re  very  beautiful  The  talcs  of  Bernardia  d«  St.  Pierre, 
and  among  them  his  *  Paul  et  Virginie,'  hava  lieen  trans- 
lated into  most  modern  languages,  and  are  titill  ri  1  ^\ith 
pleasure.  Prevost  d'Exilles  translated ma^  Knglisli  auvels 
and  wrote  some  imitation.^  of  them  himself.  The  age  was 
also  fertile  in  hoentious  novels,  the  most  i>otorious  of  which 
are  those  of  J.  deCrebillon.  The  art  of  literary  composition 
vaa  lieated  by  Duboia  in  his  *SiefleitioasChtiqu«s  sur  U 
Polsie  et  la  Pdnture;*  the  Jesuit  Andr6  published  a 
treatise  '  Du  Beau  ;*  Didentt  also  wrote  on  the  same  subject, 
and  under  the  same  title.  Batteux  is  considered  one  of 
the  tli-st  critics  of  his  time,  and  his  works,  '  Les Beaux  Arts 
reduits  au  m«!mePniicipe,'  and  '  Coursde  Belles  Let tre8,ou 
Prineipas  de  la  Litterat\ire,'  are  highly  appreciated  both  in 
FranoB  and  abmad.  Maxmootel  wiote  *  Po^ue  Fian- 
^aise,*  and  *  Bltewns  de  fai  LittCratufe.*  The  most  oele- 
bnited  work  of  that  kind  in  the  eightrpnih  rrntury  Is 
Laharpe's  '  Lycfe,  ou  Cours  de  la  Luleraluxu  Aiitituuc  cL 
Moflernc.' 

The  mathematieal  and  physical  sciences  made  great 
progress  in  France  during  the  eighteenth  centaiy.  In 
ibis  general  sketch  it  is  sufficient  to  moniion  tlie  nanus  of 
lyAlMnbnt,  La^^ange,  Monge,  La  Lander  and  Laeaille. 

Our  ki>uwledt;e  of  the  ri-M;ri  if  the  earth  was  extended  by 
t  he  measurements  made  in  Lapland  by  Maupertuis,  Glairaut, 
Caiuus.  Lemonnier,  and  Celsius  ;  and  by  tin  iiuilaropefa' 
tions  in  Peru  of  Condamine,  Godin,  and  Bouguer. 

At  ths  head  of  the  naturalists  of  France  in  tlie  eighteenth 
eenturj  SIM  Bu^n  and  Charlss  Bonnet.  The  latter,  though 
bom  at  Geneva  (1720),  where  he  spent  his  lili^  belongs  to 
Franco,  a-S  having  written  in  the  language  of  that  Country. 
He  distinguished  himstlf  by  his  researches  on  the  use  of 
■avfs  111  the\egetah]e  economy,  '  Recherches  sur  I'Usnge 
•les  FeuiUes  dans  les  Plantes.'  But  the  work  which  csta- 
uliiihed  Bonnet's  reputation  is  his  '  (A>ntemplation  de  la 
Nature  i'  iw  mibUslud  also  *  Consideration  sur  ka  Corps 
Oreanisb.*  Rfanmnir  wrote  a  valuable  work  on  insects, 
'M^moires  pour  servir  i  I'llistoire  Naturelle  des  Insectes.' 
Brisson  wrote  a  systematical  work  on  zoology,  '  Lo  Rcgne 
Animal,'  and  a  great  work  on  birds,  *  Ornilhologie,  ou 
M4thodc  contenant  k  Division  des  Oiseaux  en  Ordres, 
Sections,  Genres,  Espdccs,  et  leur  vari^l^s,'  containing 
ligures  of  500  birds,  of  which  3'20  had  never  before  been 
described.  Vic<|  d'Axyr  described  the  mammalia.  See. 
In  botany,  Jussieu  immortalised  himself  by  establishing 
a  new  system  of  classification  of  plants.  The  names  of 
Deluc  and  Saussure  are  eoDaactad  with  the  history  and 
progress  of  geology. 

^'i/ih  period:  from  ihe  beginning  (/  the  French  Revolu- 
t»o»  to  tht  pnmU  Itstt.— Im  violent  obanges  whidi  ths 


Revolution  produced  in  the  social  state  ot  Pranee  had  aoor 
responding  effect  on  the  national  chari.cter  and  literature, 
which,  in  France,  more  than  in  any  other  country,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  true  pietnre  of  tin  publie  biixhI.  Tha 
penad<rftbeR«volatioawasiiotfevo«iaBlstolt^  Ibr 
at  such  a  litne  nothing  but  journals  and  pamphlets  could 
succeed;  but  it  produced  a  rapid  development  of  eloquence. 
The  R,:'>  lijiun  also  broke  the  trammels  imposed  by  the 
French  Academy  ou  the  language,  which  became  enriched 
by  a  great  quantity  of  new  words  generally  formed  from 
Greeli  and  Latin  elanents.  From  the  estabushment  of  the 
Directory  (1795)  tbe  Revolution  changed  its  character ;  its 
wild  movement  was  stopped^  and  a  wish  for  repose  was 
generally  felt.  As  soon  as  the  country  began  to  enjoy  in- 
ternal quiet,  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  nation  burst 
forth  with  a  fresh  inipube.  The  Polytechnic  School  was 
established  in  1796,  and  the  Institut  de  Frun<:e  was 
founded  the  same  year  by  the  reunion  of  the  aatient  Acade- 
mies of  Sciences  and  of  '  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres.' 
The  consular  and  imperial  reign  did  much  for  science,  but 
it  was  nut  favourable  to  literature.  Practical  knowledge 
and  tbe  application  of  m hi'IIm  principles  were  alone  in 
demand.  £very  man  who  possessed  superior  talents  had 
a  splendid  career  opened  to  his  ambition,  either  by  entering 
the  armies  of  the  conc^ueror,  or  by  devoting  uimMell'  to 
mathematical  and  physical  seioneM,  or  the  aru ;  and  suc- 
cess ensured  him  imperial  patronage  and  substantial  re- 
wards. But  a  severe  oensorsnip  weighed  heavily  on  letteis, 
and  suppressed  all  work^  v iiii  h  c  iiuained  opinions  contrary 
to  the  established  order  ot  things  ;  and  among  the  rest  the 
licentious  and  anti-religious  works  which  had  been  so 
abundant  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Tbe  flist  years  of 
the  Restoration  were  ahnoet  antiiely  absorbed  \if  potitioal 
MUBphlels.  Literature  however  soon  hngsn  to  revive^  and 
France  may  boast  of  a  great  number  Of  excellent  works  in 
all  branch)'!^  uf  li  iman  knowWga^  vbkli  havc  appeared 

since  the  Restoration. 

The  establishment  of  a  constitution  in  France,  although  fur 
from  completely  insuring  the  Uberty  of  the  nation,  has  still 
had  a  fovourable  influence  on  letters.  It  is  trua  diat  a  eheck 
was  given  to  the  growth  of  a  sottiid  litanllMli^  la  well  as  to 
the  progress  of  national  edneation.  hv  the  unlbrttmate  ten- 
dency of  the  government  of  the  Restoration,  which  \sas 
constantly  attempting,  under  the  pretext  of  restoring  Chris- 
tianity, to  which  a  large  part  of  the  nation  was  decidedly 
inclined,  to  undermine  constitutional  order,  and  to  re-c>ta- 
blwh  by  Jesuitical  machinations  the  abuses  which  had  dis- 
graced rrance  belbrs  the  Revolution.  This  retrograde 
system  produeed  reeults  quite  contrary  to  what  it  wos 
intended  (o  effect.  Tt  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  elder 
branch  of  tlie  Bourbons,  and  destroyed  all  hopes  of  re-esta- 
blishing the  monarchical  and  aristocratic  institutions  of 
old  France;  and  it  also  threw  back  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  many  who  were  gradually  returning  to 
rM«oua  opinions.  Tim  agitated  state  of  France  since  the 
revolution  of  July,  1839,  nss  not  been  flivourahle  to  litera- 
ture. There  is  no  lack  of  talent,  but  it  seems  that  men 
who  tread  this  volcanic  ground  have  no  Other  object  in  view 
than  to  minister  to  the  ephemeral  tusCcs,  or  niiher  caprice 
of  an  excited  public ;  a  circumstance  fax  from  being  advan- 
tageous to  tbe  production  of  woAa  6f  a  atoiliQg  and  per* 
manent  character.  There  are  bowevi^  esoBptiion^  and  wo 
may  hope  ttiat  FVancowill  yet  proceed  with  renewed  vigour 
in  Its  literarv  career. 

Among  the  poets  of  this  period  the  first  place  belongs  to 
Lchrun  ;  though  the  appellation  of  Lehrun  Pindar,  wliioh 
his  countrymen  bestowed  on  him  in  his  lifetime,  is  rather  ex- 
travagant Alphonsede  LaMartine  (born  1790)  is  not  only 
tim  first  poet  of  Franca,  but  one  of  the  first  of  his  age.  His 
productions,  filled  with  poetical  beauties  of  the  highest 
order,  breathe  a  spirit  of  religion  and  pure  moralitv.  Ife 
has  in  fact  established  a  new  school  of  i>oetr¥  in  France; 
and  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  i)ul^;i  i  f  his  verse  has 
done  more  towards  restoring  religious  feelings  in  France 
than  all  the  efforts  of  the  Roman  Oatlulie  ctmrgy*  sssisted 
by  the  government  of  the  BourboBSt 

The  first  poems  of  La  Martine  ware  bis  'Meditations 
Po^tiqucs'  (1820).  by  which  he  established  his  reputation ; 
tbe  '  Nouvellcs  Mediutions  Po6tiques,'  1S23,  met  with  equal 
success.  La  Martine,  who  is  a  great  admirer  of  B\ron,  pub- 
lished in  182 J,  '  Lu  Dernier  Chant  de  Childe  Harold,'  which 
however  cannot  bear  any  comparison  with  the  poam  of 
which  it  is  a  ptoftned  oontintiatwn. 
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Not  inftefor  to  I*  Martine  is  Vktor  Hugo,  th*  lMd«r  of 
Ihc  romantio  icshool.  Hiiro  (born  m  IWW)  u  tho  aon  of  k 

general  in  the  imperial  at  .  ^iifl  nf  the  daughter  of  a 
Vendcan  chief.  His  hoyi>li  years  Mt  re>  spent  in  Spain  and 
Caliil)n;i,  whi-re  his  fiithr-r  wus  eiiyaj^'O'l  in  aclivt"  ^e^vlce ; 
aad  the  scenes  of  an  exterminating  warfare  in  whicli  tiLs 
chUidbood  was  passed  mayaoooniit  lor  hit  Murljr  tendency  to 
dolinwte  cbo  konililt.  The  lomontio  iniprawmiDB  of  'hi« 
boyhood  vera  {nercMod  hf  ibo  tnditkim  of  tho  Vondoan 
war  related  by  his  mother,  a  woman  of  a  superior  character, 
who  devoted  norself  entirely  to  the  education  of  hor  chilJroa. 
TheRc  circum>intices  jiowerfuUy  contributed  to  develop  the 
natural  talents  of  Hugo,  and  to  give  a  bent  to  bis  poetical 
genius.  In  1BI7  he  obtained  two  premiums  from  the  Aca- 
(Knuo  d«s  Jeux  Floraux  of  Toulouie^  whioh  conferred  on 
Mm  in  tbe  Allowing  year  the  dogtoo  of  m  tualm  des  jeux 
floraux.  Tlie  first  volume  of  his  '  Lyrical  Poem*'  appeared 
in  1821,  but  attrnctcd  little  attention,  although  he  had 
already  puhlishod  uvo  novels  and  two  collections  of  poems. 
Ho  came  iuto  notice  in  1827,  by  his  'Ode  to  the  Ck>luran  of 
the  Place  VendOme,"  which  excited  a  general  admiration. 
Since  that  time  his  reputation  has  been  uonstmttjp  nowing, 
Hugo's  principal  poems  are  published  under  the  fSllnwing 
titles :  — •  Odes  ;*  •  Oiles  et  Ballades  :*  '  he»  Orientales '  Les 
Fouillcs  d'Autoranc.'  His  works  which  have  produced  the 
8tron<:('>t  impression  on  the  Fn-iu'li  liulilm  contain  ^cat 
beauties .  they  display  an  extraordinary  imagination,  a  d«ep 
nu'l  glowing  feeling,  and  a  profound  knowled^  of  the 
human  heart ;  but  tbev  are  Irequently  dia&siited  by  great 
extraTBganeioa.  Hn  aramatie  prodnetiona  navo  attained 
the  same  ]wpularity,  and  contain  the  same  beauties  and  de- 
fects as  bis  poems.  Tliey  are — *  Hernani •  Marion  Delormc 
'  Tr.riniU  l,  uu  le  Roi  s'amuse ;' '  Lucrece  Borffifi ;'  nnrl  *  Marie 
Tudor."  His  novels  are — 'Han  d'Islande/ a  wild  produc- 
tion, which,  among  scenes  of  raving  madness,  contains  some 
scattered  beauties;  'Bug  Jargar  is  an  episode  on  the 
Negro  revolt  of  St.  Domingo ;  *  Ijo  Dernier  Joinr  d'un  Con- 
damn^'  describes  with  heart-rending  vividness  the  feelinga 
of  a  man  on  the  point  of  undergoing  capital  punishment; 
'  Notre  Dame  fie  I'aris,'  wliieh  is  the  mfjst  iwipular  of  bis 
novels,  allhouf;h  jierliaps  t<ni  nniob  tinned  wuh  the  horrible, 
contains  an  a<lrairable  ]>irtuie  of  l';iris  in  the  15th  century. 

The  mo$t  popular  poet  of  France  is  undoubtedly  B^ren- 
ger.  His  witty  and  truly  national  songs  are  in  the  mouth 
of  •very  Fkenchman,  from  the  higheat  to  the  lowest.  He 
was  bom  in  17^0,  of  poor  parents,  and  is  entirely  eelf-cdu- 

f.i'erl.  ITc  is  cqunlly  f!i>tiii^iiislir<l  for  liis  r!ire  itiilejx'iKl- 
ciici)  of  rhararter,  and  hks  pootieol  talent.  He  never  tlui- 
tered  Na;,!  deoii  during  his  reitrn,  neither  did  he  abuse  liiin 
on  his  full.  B^ranger's  songs  have  attaiiad  an  historical 
importance,  having  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of 
eounteiacting  the  fetnoptade  poUer  of  the  9ourboDak  whose 
goremment  constantly  nroseeated  him  for  lidienling,  in  a 
manner  which  they  roulil  never  forgive,  their  finti  national 
measure.-.  Sons;*  have  long  been  «*«1  in  France  as  a  means 
of  diixetine  public  opmion:  they  have  compensated  in  some 
degree  for  the  want  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  such  has 
been  their  influence,  that  a  witty  Frenchman  deined  the 
government  of  France  before  tbe  KeTolution,  as  an  absolute 
monarehv  tempered  by  songs.  And  indeed  Mranger's 
songs  did  more  harm  to  Charles  X.  than  nil  the  arguments 
of  the  press,  or  the  declamations  of  the  liberal  deputies. 
When  government  deprived  him  of  a  small  situation  which 
ho  held,  be  said  to  the  minister,  '  Monseigneur,  je  vis 
maititenant  pour  fiiirc  dcs  chansons,  si  V.  m'otez  ma  place 
fen  Ihrai  pour  vim.'  B^raoger  too^  an  active  part  in  the 
revolution  of  July,  bat  declined  to  aeeept  any  olaee  under 
the  new  government.  Since  that  time  he  nas  written 
little;  his  occupation,  be  says,  eniled  with  the  expuUion 
of  Charles  X.  Beranger's  poems  have  been  i  n  ri  iblished 
under  tbe  simple  title  of '  Chansons  de  B^run^cr ' 

Casiiair  Delavigne  ha^  acquired  his  reputation  chiefly  by 
his  dramatic  prodnctioni:  'Paria;'  *tiea  Vlotea 
liennee/  'Hanno  MKerof  *Loab  XT.;*  <Les  Ffla  d*Sd. 
ouard;'  and  his  comedy.  'I'Fcole  dc-.  Vieil1ard>.*  lie  excels 
however  particularly  in  eleiries,  of  wliich  he  publisiied  in 
I S 1  7, '  Les  Messciuenncs,'  whicii  express  a  patriot  s  sorrow  at 
the  humiliation  rif  his  country.  The  subject  of  his  'Nou- 
velles  Messeuienncij.'  I  H'2i,  is  the  struggle  of  the  Greeks 
for  tbeir  liberty.  He  has  written  also  a  beautiAil  elegy  on 
Byron's  death.  His  poena  are  ehaneteriaed  bjr  egtaet  ver- 
ailloation.  beautiful  imamfy,  and  noble  thoughts ;  but  in 
tnia  poetie  inspiration  ne  la  inimor  to  La  MarUne  and 


Victor  Bngo.  Detofigna  betenge  to  the  ciawieat  ackooj  aa 
well  aa  Vientiet,  who  has  aequned  eonrnjawWe  eriebrity 

by  his  poeticnl  epistles  and  sume  druniaric  production*. 
Ainon^'  the  other  French  puets  of  the  period,  MiUevoye  wm 

tarlicularly  successful  in  elepies,  of  w  hich  '  La  Cbule  Ol-. 
'euille*'  IB  oue  of  the  finetit  prod uc lions  of  the  kind  in  live 
French  language.  Legouv^  is  the  author  of  '  Ijb  Mente 
des  Femmea.'  Barthelemy  and  Minj|iataMish>d  •  hind  c4 
poetical  partnenhip.  and  puhhahed  in  eonjuttction  poetifiai 
satires:  *  La  Villeliade,'  '  Rome  i  Paris'  *  La.  Peyroneyd^,' 
'  La  Corbiereyde,*  which  are  clever,  but  being  on  subject*  vrf 
only  tenipoi  ary  interest,  could  only  have  temporary  succese. 
Their  emc  poem,  'Napoleon  eii  £gypt«.'  cobi«uis  maay 
beautiful  lines ;  but  the  success  which  it  obtained  in  FiaoM^ 
lihethatof  'LeFila  de  rHoaune.'  written  on  tbe  ytmg 
son  of  Napdeom  was  dtlely  owing  to  the  populari^  of  the 
subject. 

liidactic  and  descriptive  poetry  has  been  much  cultivated 
in  Fr  Ml  1  iLiring  thi.s  period.  Foremost  among  the>«.'  jv 
litauds  Dchlle.  The  other  duttnguwlittd  uTili'n>  at  tiiucia.»> 
are — Esmenard,  who  wrote  *La  Navigation;'  CheoedolW. 
'Le  Genie  de  rHomme^  the  historian  Daru,  'L' Autre- 
nmnie;'  Leions*  'Las  Tiwia  Agw;'  and  Benhoiw,  the  an- 
thor  of '  La  GknCnmoMie,*  npradbnotionliill  of  eparkHng  nt 
and  humour. 

The  epii-  has  been  attempted  by  many  recent  Franch 
poet-s  but  without  nuccess.  Musson  described  m  bm  *  He;- 
vetiena'  the  war  of  tbe  Swiss  against  Cbarlm  tbe  Bi>l<i. 
Bttour  Xfinnian,  the  translator  of  Taaso,  attempted  to  imitat* 
Ossian  in  hb  *  Podmes  Galliquea.*  Fereeval  de  Gtaod* 
Maison  wrote  *  Philippe  Auguste.'  which  some  criiici  c«ie- 
sider  the  best  of  the  epic  poems  of  this  period.  Crcurc  «1« 
Les«ert  attempted  miseries  of  epic  poems,  fuimdi-d  on  0'\ 
romances  of  the  middle  ages:  '  Lea  Chevalitsni  de  la  Ta.W 
Ronde;*  '  Amadis  de  Gaule;'  and  'Les  Pairt^  de  Ckmt- 
magne.'  Lucien  Bonaparte  has  wlded  to  the  li»t  bjr  h»  *  L« 
Cirneide,  ou  Co4i  Ddiwfe ;  aad  *  CharlemasiM,  om  JUm 
DelivrCe.'  MiUevoye  is  the  author  of  '  Charlemagne*  am. 
*  Alfred,'  both  which  pooms,  although  iar  from  attaining  ;li4 
elevation  of  the  epic,  are  not  devoid  of  beauty . 

Among  the  prose  writers  Chateaubrmad  uoe  v(  i'lu 
most  popular,  both  in  Frjn<'c  and  abroad.  In  I  7V0.  viia 
a  very  young  man,  he  vi^^ited  America,  a  ctmimslaao 
whioh  gave  birth  to  his  work,  '  Les  KaUbita,  OttTafcteaudr 
la  vie  m»  Tribus  Indienoes.'  which  is  a  poem,  thoacli  ii« 
in  verse.  On  his  return  to  Europe  he  published  in  En|:kr.  t 
his '  Essai,  historique,  politique  et  murul,  sur  les  Rcvolut  >  '. 
ariciennes  et  modernes.'  This  work  contains  hbeiaJ  opiQK>rL> 
anrl  had  great  success,  but  Chateaubriand  afterward* 
traded  those  opiniims  which  he  styled  his  errors,  and  wr  »;r. 
accofding  to  bk  eiwB  Hp— ayoifc  a  new  work  with  an 
faith :  un  mwrage  ffOHMOK  (Me  IMe  Jin  tmhqtm.  Thk 
work,  which  appeared  nnder  the  title  or  *  OCnie  da  Chn»- 

tiaiiisme,'  is  doubtlesi?  a  brilliaiil  j  r  il action  ;  but  ils  popu- 
larity may  bo  partly  asonbed  lu  lU  having  appeaiwi  a  ^ 
tune  when  Franee,  wearied  li  exhausted  by  the  exc«^-< 
of  the  Revolution,  sought  for  tranquillity  and  repose.  Tfet 
chief  object  of  his  *  Martyra,'  a  poem  in  pmsti.  is  im  uam, 
by  placing  in  juxtapoaitian  the  Aotiona  of  the  GveA  wt- 
thology  and  tbe  teneti  and  traditkna  of  the  Chnstiu 
religion,  that  the  latter  supply  materials  for  pot  try 
good  as,  and  even  better  than,  the  former.  His  *  liui«mrr 
de  Paris  a  Jerusaleui'  owes  itb  reputation  roore  to  Un 
vividness  than  the  correctness  of  faia  descnptiooa.  Chi- 
t«aubriand\s  w  orks  contain  great  baautiui  j  his  sl^  ii 
glowing^  and  AiU  of  brilliant  imagaiy*  and  lua  deacriptsAiH 
are  admirable;  but  bia  thongbu  are  not  d^owya  prolbuiW 

or  correct,  and  frequently  \rar.!  r  nncxi  n.  His  langu.^: 
also  sometimes  degenerates  into  bombu&t;  and  th<^f«  .« 
truth  in  the  remark,  that  his  words  are  often  greater  tkir 
his  ideas.  Among  his  other  works  the  meet  iniiiaitshe 
are  '  Etudes  ou  Disoourt  Hi«tmri|««a  Car  1«  Ckum  de 
I'BmpiM  Romain,  la  Nainanica  at  la  Peggrta  duChristtu 
ime,  et  ITuvasion  dee  Baibarea  ;*  and  his  eaeaj  on  Snirh»l 
literature. 

Ne.xt  to  Chateaubriand,  Mim-.  da  8ut;i  has  porhiiji*  hs-! 
the  greate.sl  influence  on  the  literature  of  Fninco. 

Ainon^  the  remaining  French  prose  wru«!(-«  v»  thai 
mention,  first,  thosewhonave  traateametaohysical  subjerti. 

The  Freaoh  manmbjneiailB  are  dtndad  into  tbree  przr 
cipal  aehoois.   1.  l%e  sensual,  which,  beinf  tho  offitfn^,- 

of  the  eipJiTrenth  rrntury,  appeared  the  first,  and  l-,  ' 
tbe  name  oi  tbe  ideoioguai,  was  long  the  «*«k~u  ^ 
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France.  ,U  cnief  repreneubitivfs  aru  Cabanift,  DestuU  de 
Tnu'v,  and  Garat.  The  2nd  is  the  school  of  tlio  jihilosophy 
of  L'aiholK-i(.ni  and  Abholulisin,  fuunded  and  supported 
diietty  by  ilw  Uoiiite  de  Miii»tre.  Lamennaift.  and  Bonald. 
The  3rd  is  that  of  on  eciectic  philosopby,  or  of  a  rational 
i|it|itu«Uaai;  it  compnbands  nunjr  MBinent  writ«n,  who 
are  not  bow«#ar  onifM  ainong  tiMmntlVes  by  any  poaitive 
tenet,  but  only  by  tbe  ri-jcclion  of  the  materialism  of  ihu 
first,  and  of  the  spiritualism  of  Iho  &«cond  school.  The 
■  huracteristifsuf  these  philosophicul  schools  may  bosumme<l 
*jp  in  a  fow  words.  The  first,  or  the  ideological  acliooi, 
establishes  the  fiiculty  of  fceliog  {la  faetdti  de  tmtir)  as 
tbe  aole  prineiple  of  all  the  operations  of  the  buman 
mind,  and  fininafl  its  system  entiiriy  on  perception  fcon- 
templaiioH,  tensation).  Aooording  to  this  system,  there 
IS  only  a  sensual  faculty  of  perception,  and  our  thuu(;lits 
are  nothing  but  nioditied  sensations.  Thi-^  ])hilo^opliy 
liiaita  its  knoN^ledf^  to  the  world  of  t^enao,  for  it  does  not 
edmil  the  existence  of  any  other.  It  has  been  apnUed  with 
sueeeet  to  the  ni>th»>marinal  and  pbyaioel  eoienfles ;  out  ite  ap- 
plicetton  to  Teli^on.  ethics,  politics,  and  btBnlute,  has  not 
been  accompanied  with  I'qtiullv  fuvourabie  rcsult«^.  A  cotisist- 
ent  philosopher  ot  ihis  school  either  d'les  not  admit  the  ex- 
islenee  of  a  Deity, or  consult  rs  tluU  tiieunnerse  is  ilie  Deity, 
or  that  every  atom  is  Deity ;  and  ixs  the  soul  is  by  tbe  same 
theory  only  a  result  of  the  activity  of  our  orgaoutation,  the 
belief  in  its  immartali|»  baeomes  an  iaeonataleiiey,  end  the 
practical  philosophy  of^ the  idiool  h  Ao  art  of  rendering 
life  ai^eeiihle.  (.'alianis.  </ne  nf  tho  mo^t  illustrious  of  this 
school,  .seems  tu  have  boen  lerrifled  by  hi*  own  conclusion, 
/.f  t  nerfx,  v'lilil  tout  Diomme ;  and  empliatieally  deehires 
that  the  moral  faculties  aro  something  quite  diiTureni  from 
■hose  which  VMlUt  from  our  physical  organization,  and  that 
they  iMlonf  to  another  order  of  thinfn  than  thej^ysical 
world.  {PapporU  du  Phr/mpw  et  duMoraldg  PHomme.) 
This  declaration  was  not  t  N  rfu(;e  in  order  to  avoid  the 
accusation  of  undisijuwcd  lu.uci  r.ilism,  buta  real  conviction. 
Cahanis  de\-  i  '.n  1  this  -.dea  m  his  posthumous  work,  '  Sur 
lea  Causes  Fruoiieres,'  where  he  8iale.s  that  tiie  soul  ought 
naitebeiSgarded  esapart  of  the  animal  organisation,  but 
as  a  aeparam  anbatanoa  and  m  raal  beingt  whidi,  bjr  it* 
presence,  pVM  the  eoifoieal  otf^a  tbe  motion  irWeh  con- 
stitutes their  riinrnoii>. 

Bedides  C.ilnini.s  the  most  eminent  writers  of  this  school 
are  Ganit,  Cjndorcet,  Uesiiitt  dt;  Tracy,  and  Volnev. 
Among  liie  rec«jiil  woiks  of  liiis  s;une  school,  tlie  most  re 
mMhablu  is  t)r.  Broussai's  '  De  I'lrritation  et  de  la  Fidu-, 
onvnwe,  dans  lequel  lea  Kanports  du  Physique  et  du  Mural 
•unt  euiblia  nir  la  baae  de  la  MAdenne  Phymolo^ique,'  Piirls, 

Thtj  seoiin  I  philosophical  selioo,  ui  i"  ranee,  the  iT'li'^ious 
or  lh«do<,'i<'aI,  i.s  founded  0:1  the  Serii>tiiral  dueUine  of 
original  sin,  and  the  consequent  corruption  of  mankind. 
Accoiding  to  tbia  aystem,  men  exist  in  this  world  weiely  for 
the  purpose  of  expiating  tbe  original  ain,  and  eoaacquently 
they  oMght  not  to  enjoy  liberty*  vfaidi  neuld  prevent  them 
fioin  dome  penance.  All  governments  must  then  f  iro  be 
severe  anu  absolute,  ami  everything  should  he  done  ac- 
conlnii;  lo  Iho  will  of  God,  wlni-e  reiiresentulive,  ilie  i^oiie. 
hu^  ihi>  sunn  m3«"v  over  all  the  i^overunu-ntH  of  the  world. 
I  ll,'  iciumie.'-  it  this  systeiiutheCotnte  dcMuistrc, eniployc<l 
lUu  great  powers  of  bia  mind  and  hia  oKtenatre  erudition 
in  inatntatnbiir  thia  theory,  the  consequence  of  wbkb  fa 
iincunditional  submission  to  existing  auihoritv,  h  iwever 
u  ranuieal  it  may  !  e.  lie  ad\ot;a(ed  hi*  doctrtne  ( hiefly 
11)  ill-  •Suii.'.'v  de  St.  l'ctcr.<hu;u'-  Ktitii'tiriis  sur  leGou- 
terneinent  Teinporel  du  la  Provideiiee,'  and  in  his  work  on  ; 
ii  e  Po(ie.  It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  in  thiu  century, 
whoti  the  piinciplea  of  political  Ubertr  have  made  aneh 
praicmttb  n  doetritie  vluch  preaehea  notinnft  leia  than  the 
most  ubj^t  slavery,  should  iind  numerous  partisans.  Such 
however  is  the  case,  and  several  French  writers  of  f^reat 
laleul  hive  underiakea  the  defeix  r  of  these  doetrines. 
Among  ihem  we  may  mention  liia  V'icomtc  de  Bonald,  a 
man  of  great  ability,  but  full  of  sophLstry,  and  who  fre- 
quently leaaa  binwelf  in  bia  metaphysical  abstractktns:  bia 
work  ia  entitled  'lliiorie  du  Pouvoir  PuUtique  et  Religieux  > 
et  LAj^islution  Primitive.'  L'Abb6Lamcnnais,  who  is  perhaps 
!  e  lir»t  prose  writer  in  Franco,  has  advocated  the  iMimc 
*v>lom  as  tiieO'niie  de  Maistre,  but  Iroiii  a  more  pliiloso- 

nl.ical  point  of  view,  and  with  more  ability,  elegance,  .and 
atioGCfB.  ]]»llniatMM«ki  to  jM|Man  on tke  humanmilid  tba 


I  dogma  of  authority.  Lamennaia  rnr!ravnur<^  to  pcnuade  tbe 
I  adoption  of  the  same  dogma  by  the  motives  of  despair.  He 
■  shows  that  everything  is  a  matter  of  doubt  and  uncertamtv, 
and  that  men  have  no  other  ^mde  than  the  authority  of  aunt- 
versaUy  admitted  opinion  {attentiment  uniotntti.  Having 
laid  down  tbia  nropoattiiMi,  be  deducea  with  ttraat  inganui^, 
by  arfirnmeniB  Aou  bwtory  ana  tradition,  tne  eonsaquenee 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  must  be 
eonsidered  as  ilie  aKsnittmenl  univerxel,  beyond  which 
there  is  no  truth  to  be  found.  He  maiiiJaiiiB  that  whoever 
abandons  liie  authority  of  Home  must  ueceMiarily  err,  not 
only  in  matters  of  religion,  but  in  every  other  respect. 
Evenr  deviatien  iltom  tbe  doctiinaa  of  tbe  cbuieb  ia  n 
poniahablediHent;  every  teaktanoe  to  tbe  infbllifaledeeiHon 
,  of  the  tx)j)c  is  an  impious  rebellion  ;  i-veii  the  Gallican 
I  church,  which  claims  some  liiierties,  is  a  heresy.  There  is 
Mi.\  lie  I  hureh  and  one  doctrine,  and  every  slate  which 
doe^i  not  support  that  doctrine  by  all  the  means  in  its  power, 
and  tolerates  different  religions,  commits  a  crime;  and 
because  atatca  now  tolerate  several  kinda  of  wonbip,  bumaa 
society  is  ainking  into  an  abyss,  and  is  beooming  albeiatieaL 
In  order  to  cure  the  evils  wiiicli  infect  society,  it  is  neoes- 
saiy  to  bmiy  it  back  to  the  sule  religious  doctrine  £rum 
which  it  has  stiaycd,  and  iho  pope  muat  baooaie  tbe 
absolute  ruler  of  human  nwumiL 

These  doctrineSk  which  would  scarcely  have  been  tangbt 
even  two  centiiriea  ago  in  Roman  CatboUe  countrki,  wen* 
proobimed  by  Lamennai*  in  1817  in  Us  *BeMi  aur  I'lndif- 
f^runce  cn  Matiere  de  Relitjioii  and  owini;  to  the  ina|:jio 
of  the  stylts  in  which  he  clotiied  hi»  opiiiioiis,  he  prorluced 
a  powerful  sensation,  and  gained  ni my  partizans,  chietly 
among  young  men.  Ho  continued  to  maintain  tiic  same 
opinions  in  some  periodicals,  and  m  his  work, '  De  la  Religion 
coaaidMe  dana  laa  Rapporta  Civile  et  Rttligieux.'  When 
tbe  revolution  of  Jnly  gave  anotheir  Ihnn  to'dvil  and  eede- 
siasticfti  affairs  in  France,  he  appeared  a^iun  before  the 
public,  mid  be^jan  to  eiiil,  in  conjunction  \Mlh  rAbhe 
Liicordanv  and  the  count  Montalcmoerl,  a  jH-rnadical 
c4iU«;d  '  rAveoir,'  in  which,  followuig  i.p  ihe  prmciplo  of 
the  new  constitution,  which  ackiiowled^'es  no  dowinant 
ilBligHKi,  he  maintaitwd  with  the  greateat  elequenw  that 
the  Roman  Catbolle  ofofgy  of  Franee  should  nowbaoome 
entirely  independent  of  the  state,  and  neither  rec(  i\u  any 
support  from  it  nor  suffer  anv  intorfeivtice  of  the  ^  ivern- 
nient  in  their  affairs.  This  docifine  houcver  was  not  ap- 
]iroved  by  tho  French  Clergy,  and  the  popo  nwuil  ted  his 
dissent  from  it.  In  U34  appeared  the  'Paroles  d'unCroy ant** 
this  little  production,  wbicb  waa  written  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful language,  and  iaboura  to  eetabliah  on  thebosw  of  the 
goitpcl  pure  demoeratical  principles,  pr  .ilurcd  an  exir.mr 
clinary  sensation.  Such  doctrines  wore  lui\u-\er  too  mueh 
opposed  to  tlie  )a incqdeti  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clmrch. 
and  lUe  |Hipo  lonimlly  condemned  tbem.  Since  that  time 
tiMs  abbe  has  dcclare<l  ai;ainst  Rome. 

AuiOiii^  tbe  wrttera  of  tbe  edbctio  school  is  De  Crerando, 
who  began  his  career  with  the  ideological  philosophy,  and 
his  first  work,  '  Dcs  Signes  et  de  r.\rt  de  Penscr,  eonsi- 
d^r^dans  leur  Rapports  Mutuels,'  is  based  011  that  s\st€!m. 
He  ^rridu;dly  atnindoned  the  ii!e.ilo_Miiil  school,  and  his 
*  liisu>irc  cuiupuioo  des  Systdmes  do  Philosophic  roiative- 
mont  aux  Principes  dcs  Connoissances  Homaines,'  has 
contributed  to  diffUae  a  knowledge  of  tbe  Oeman  pbilo- 
■ophv  in  Franbe^  and  iaeonaidered  the  bteitlwtfrk  in  9Veneb 
on  the  history  of  phikeophy.  His  leadins;  id.  a  is  that  all 
the  course  of  man's  life  should  be  n  coniinued  self-e<luca- 
tion,  embraciii)^  all  liis  faculties,  and  direclini;  all  bia 
ui'Uous;  and  lie  has  devekiped  thei»R  principiet  in  bis  work. 
'Bu  Perfeotionnemept  Moral,  ou  de  rBdooMHldtfaoi-mfime.* 
Uia  work,  entiUed '  Visiteur  du  Faovre^'  wm  mewned  by  the 
Aeademy,  and  oibiained  tlie  prizHohthyon  of  lO.OOOftanes. 
Laromiguiere,  author  of  tho  '  Analyse  dr  ,  Sr -i^iti  n^'  and 
of  the  '  Le^ousde  PhOosopbie,  ou  Kssai  am  les  l  aeuit&de 
I'Ame,' has  established  a  system  of  philosophy  peculiar  to 
himself.  Maine  de  liuua.  who  began  by  being  an  ideolo- 
t(isi,  and  became  afterwards  a  spiritualist,  made  bimse^ 
known  by  his  works, '  Sur  rinHnence  de  rHabitude:*  *  gar 
la  l  >''composition  do  la  PensCef  and  *  Bmaeh  dea  Le9ona 
de  M.  Lammigoiire.'  Keratry  has  attacked  the  materialist 
opinions  in  bis  *  Inductions  Morales  et  I'hysiologiques,* 
and  in  li  -  '  1' •  I'F.xistence  de  Dieu  et  de  I'lmmortalitl  do 
rAioe.'  Among  tbe  best  writers  of  the  aati-materiaUat 
■Iml  It  the  bwon  Ifam  'Rwiit  dn]nlbt«i«A 
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I'Homme,  at  de  lHomme  k  ta  N«iiiro<  4Mi.-Snu  sar  I'ln- 
ctinet,  1*Inteni|^n««v  et  la  Vie,*  9  vok;  tml '  TMorie  du 

Beau  et  du  Bubliint'  Principes  Ac  la  Litl^'rature,  de  Philo- 
Bophie,  de  la  Politique,  et  de  la  Morale.'  BonBtetten,  of 
(tcnova,  is  the  nutlu  r  i  f  '  Ei  i  les  sar  I'Homme;  on.  Re- 
chcTches  sur  ie«  Faculty  dc  Sentir  ct  de  Penser and  Droz 
hu  written '  Do  la  Philosophie  Morale ;  ou,  des  DiflSrena  S}-*- 
^IDM  snr  la  Sdoiioe  de  la  Vie.'  Royer  CoUard  and  Joufiroy 
intradtieed  Itw  Scotch  philosophy  into  France,  and  trans- 
UtvA  the  works  of  Dugald  Stewart  and  Reid.  The  mo*t 
popular  metaphyf*ieal  writer  of  France  is  Victor  Cousin,  the 
trail'-:  I '  ir  of  Plato.  His  system,  which  lie  calls  '  Eoler- 
tisnic  Impartial  appliqud  aux  FaiU  de  Conscience,'  is 
ebicfly  basetl  on  the  German  jphiloBophy,  though  the  G«r- 
luiM  thiDk  that  b«  has  wnoaved  thdr  idMs  very  super- 
fleidly.  Bh  oootributiont  to  the  '  Jounnl  dot  Savons,' 
nnd  tn  the  '  Arrhives  Philosophiques  *  appeared  under 
the  title  of  •  Fragmens  Philosophiques and  a  continu- 
ati(in  of  them  under  the  name  of '  Nouvcaux  Frapnens.* 
His  lectures  ou  philo^pby  have  a\m  been  pu&Iished, 

*  Cours  do  VHiatoiro  de  Philosophie.'  Among  the  im- 
portant works  which  have  recently  appeared  in  rra&oe  on 
metaphysical  subjeeta.  we  must  mention  Benjamin  CoQ- 
stant's  '  Dc  la  Religion  eonsidfirte  dans  sa  Source^  ses 
Formes,  ct  ses  D^velopemens,'  as  well  as  his  '  Principes  de 
la  Politique  applicable  ii  tous  les  Gyuverncments  Repr^- 
centatifs,  &c.,*  and  Lorminier's"  Philosophic  du  Droit,' and 

*  Do  rinflueuce  de  la  Philosophio  du  Dix-huiticmo  Sidcle 
tnir  laLegialation  et  la  Sociability  du  Dix-neuvidme,'  by  the 
nme  autnor.  Wo  recommend  to  those  who  wish  to  make 
a  jmlicular  study  of  the  French  modern  metaphysics,  Da- 
maoa^t '  Essai  sur  I'Histoiie  de  la  Philosophie  en  Flranoe 
pendant  le  Dix-neuvi^mo  Siecle.' 

The  French  historians  of  this  penod  may  Ix  divided 
into  three  schools— 1,  Tlic  systematical,  or  national  school, 
the  present  head  of  whirb  is  OailOt;  and  which  eeeks  from 
a  ^ven  mass  to  deduce  certain  eoniei|aenoes  and  prin- 
ciples; 2,  the  descriptive,  or  narrative,  to  which  belong 
Barante,  the  two  Thierrys,  and  Capefigue:  the  object  of 
this  school  is  to  describe  events,  and  delineate  characters 
and  manners  with  all  possible  fidelity  without  indulging  in 
any  reflections  ;  3,  the  fatalistic  school,  the  chief  writers 
of  which  are  liignet  and  Thiers.  This  school  occupies 
itielfonly  with  political  history:  it  narrates  the  principal 
«v«nti^  and  nprewDts  the  good  or  evU  netioM  of  indni- 
duab  ai  neoenary  consequence!  of  Hum, 

Guizot  was  born  at  Nitnes  in  1787,  of  a  protestant  family, 
and  studied  at  Geneva,  where  he  became  thoroughly  ac- 
4iuuinte<l  willi  iSh  German  philosophy  and  literature.  Gui- 
xot's  political  Ufs  is  foreign  to  our  subject,  and  we  shall 
limit  OWMIw  to  Ilia  literary  labours.  He  commenced  as 
an  muthoriwjeirljrin  life,  having  publiihied  in  1809  his 
^  NouTeauDietionnaire  des  Synonymea  de  la  Langue  Fhn- 
<;nisc,'  which  was  followed  by  the  •  Vies  des  Pontes  Fran- 
cais  du  Siiiclti  de  LouisXIV..' published  1813, and  '  Annates 
de  1  Education,'  6  vols.,  1  fi  1 1  :  j  He  began  bis  historical 
career  by  publishing  the  lectures  which  he  had  delivered 
on  history.  Those  of  IStl-tSwere  published  under  the 
title  of  '  Hiatoire  dn  Gouvenwinent  Henr^ientatit'  The 

*  OoQTt  d*Hiitoii«  Modeme,*  delivered  1iS8-$0,  eontidns 
the  '  Histoire  de  la  Civilization  cn  France  depuia  la  Chute 
dc  I'Empire  Romaiu.  jusqu'en  1789,'  5  vols. ;  and  the  'His- 
toire (ii  ti  ' rrilt'  'le  la  Civilization  en  Europe  depuis  la  Chute 
cie  I'Kmpire  Rimiain,'  &c  ,  which  is  an  introduction  to  the 
preceding  work,  and  one  that  well  deserves  an  attentive 
atudyi  *  Hiatoire  de  la  R&volution  d'Au^tene  dqpnia 
l*Av«iement  de  dwries  T.  jusqu'i  la  Hnrtanration  de 
Charles  TI.*  Besides  hi?  historical  works  Guiiot  is  the 
author  of  several  valuable  essays  on  political  subjects: 
*Quelg[U^•^  ll'r-  sur  la  Librrti-  dr  1  :i  P resse,' 1 8 1 4  ;  'Sur 
le  Projet  de  Loi  relatsf  i  la  Liberty  de  la  Presse,'  1814; 

Du  Gouvernement  Repri  sentati^ct  del'Etat  Actuel  de  la 
fmnoOi'  18i6 ;  *  Essai  sur  I'Hiatetn  «t  I'Btat  Aetnel  de 
rinatmetion  Fnblique  en  Fnnee.*  181«;  *  Dm  Moyens  de 
Gouvemoment  et  d'Opposition  dans  I'Etat  Actuel  de  la 
Franco.'  1821  :  '  De  la  Peine  de  Mort  enMatifiro  Politique,' 
I  "  Jii ;  '  Des  Con;  ]  ir  atii  ns  et  de  la  Justice  Politique,'  I8'il. 
Gutzot  lias  itUo  published,  m  conjunction  with  others,  m 
'  Collection  des  M£moires  relatifs  &  PHiatnire  de  Fram  e 
d^utft  la  Fondation  de  la  Monarchie  jusqufji  Louia  XIU.»' 
31  Tola.,  and  '  Collections  des  Hteioires  fdntift  i  l*Hil- 
tajMdelaK«volu«kHi4'4i>«li»tontt;*  Sunondi  of  G«wm 


haa  treated  of  an  amasing  variety  of  subjects  in  bis  ni 
reus  hiatmcal  works,  which  enjoy  a  great  popularitv  all  om 
Europe.  His'HistoiredesRipubliques li.-iliennia<du Moyra 
Age,'  IGvoU..  he  has  condensed  for  Dr.  Lardner's  '  Cvri> 
pcedia'into  one  little  volume.  He  ha.s  also  written  'Hi»t  < :« 
de  la  Renaissance  dc  la  Libert^  «n  Italic,'  2  vok. ;  '  Uistoitc 
de  la  Chute  dc  I'Empire  Romain,  et  du  DZ-clm  die  laGrdi- 
zation  de  2&0  i.  1000.'  But  his  chief  work  ia  *Li'HtMitt 
des  Fnm^aii,*  of  which,  though  unfinished,  more  than  Mwty 
volumes  have  appeared.  Sismondi  has  displayed  a  decji 
knowledge  of  philosophy  in  his  '  Histoire  de  la  Litt^nUure 
du  Midi  de  I'Europc  '  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  u  .  h 
poUttcal  science  in  lus  work,  *  De  la  Richer  Camiaercuie; 
ou,  Principes  d'Economie  Politique,  appliques  i  la  Le- 

Sislation  du  Commerce ;'  and  in  his  *  Nonvenux 
'Economic  Politique.* 
Angnatin  Thierry  has  thrown  considerable  light  on  the 
historj  of  France  during  the  middle  ages  in  his  '  Lettm 
sur  ruistoire  de  France,  and  his  '  Dix  Ans  d' Etudes  Ha- 
toriques.'  At  the  same  time  he  has  pointed  out  with  grot 
sa^racity  the  defects  of  the  existing;  French  histories.  Bl: 
the  work  which  has  established  his  reputation  is  '  EU»lout 
do  laConquSte  de  I'Angletorre  par  les  Normanda,  ie  m 
Causes  et  de  ses  Suites  iusqu'i  nos  Jours.'  His  brother 
Amed^  Thierry  evinced  considerable  talent  in  his  '  Ut- 
loire  des  Gaulois  depuis  les  temps  les  plus  recul&t  jufqu  a 
I'entK^re  soumission  de  la  Gaule  a  la  domiuatkm  RoouiD^:' 
and  m  tlie' Resume  do  I'Histoire  de  Guyenne.'  Thjer>' 
'History  of  the  French  Revolution.'  in  10  vola,^  baa  «^ 
tained  universal  popular!^;  and  Mignet's  on  the 
subject,  which  ia  much  nun  eondnued*  ia 
esteemed. 

The  work  of  the  Abbf  Montgaillard,  entitled  '  L'Hustoir* 
do  France  depuis  le  Regno  de  Louis  XVI.  jusKjui  I'Aa 
1825,"  has  the  merit  of  brilliant  narration,  and  tbeiatte- 
duction  contains  much  valuable  information.  Dwpiaa  hs 
written  'Histoire  des  Exp6diliMii  MaritiMii  aaalCar 
mands  et  de  leur  KtaUineOMnt  ett  Fianoe  au  Diiwc* 
Si^le.'   Barante,  tb«  author  *De  la  Litt^rature  Fraop^c' 
pendant  le  Dix-huitieme  Siide.'  has  also  publisbed  a  voit- 
minous  but  very  cntertainini^  work,  which  contains  a  fsiii 
ful  picture  of  the  times  in  his 'Histoire  des  Duc«  i 
Bourgogne.'  13  vols.,  with  au  atlas,  portraits,  maps,  ia.1 
Audin  IS  the  author  of  'H^iro  de  la  Su  BarthdoBt.'! 
I8S8;  and  the  Comte  de  St.  Anlaiie  of  ^I'liiatava  ds'k 
Ftande.'  3  vols..  1827. 

The  '  I'Histoire  de  la  Restauration  ct  di  s  Causes  qui 
•araen^  la  Chute  de  la  Brancbe  ain^  de^  Bour  buns'  6 
1832,  an  anonymous  work,  was  for  some  time  aacribeti  !• 
the  ex-minister  Due  Decazes,  but  it  is  the  production  of 
Capefigue,  one  of  the  most  learned  writers  of  France,  and 
also  the  author  of  the  HsUowing  woifca:  *Hictoii«  d«  Pbi* 
lippe  Auguste ;'  *  Riitoire  Omstitntionelle  ct  Aduinistn- 
tive  de  la  France  depnis  Philippe  .^u^ustc     '  E«^-*ai  <ui  l« 
Invasions  des Normands.'  Daru's  'Histoire  de  \a  UnA^zw 
and  particularly  hiji  'Histoire  dc  la  Rrpublique  de  VenL<«. 
are  generally  admitted  to  be  masteipieces.  Raa^a^t 
'  Histoire  ie»  Rois  et  des  Dues  de  la  Br^taraae.'  is  M  dr 
void  of  merit,  Didamo  faMgiven  a  rather  daric  ]»eCim  ^ 

Est  ages  in  his* Histoire  Pwfsiqita,  Moimle,  «<  Civde  Jr 
iris.'  10  ,  uls.  H(j  has  also  published  '  Histoire  de>  Envi- 
rons dc  i'ai  is,  and  '  E^quisscsHistonquca  sur  la  RevoJct»s 
Fran9aisc,'  8  vols.  LacreteUe  obtained  considerable  popj^ 
larity  by  his  '  Histoire  de  Frwice  pendant  le  Dix-hutt^ii:! 
Sifele.'  and  '  Histoire  do  In  Ilnmca  pendant  las  Guer7<> 
do  Religion;*  but  the  pMM  ancopm  han  not 
'Histoire  de  W  Rlvolution  nin^aise,'  partly  on 
of  its  ultra-royalist  tendency.  I'l  rr  :  V~  "L'Esprit  * 
I'Histoire,'  has  attracted  much  noiu«,  .i,;liou^h  wnrtt-r,  ^ 
favour  of  absolute  govemment.s.  He  is  als<.i  the  author  f 
a  valuable  work,  particularly  viewed  wiih  letWenoe  u> 
excellent  materials  which  it  contains  for  the  history  «f  it 
eighteenth  cantun,  *  Hiilain  do  Trois  DtnMnibnnBcai  « 
la  Pologne.*    Mieband**  *  Hisloire  des  CnriHidea'  Im  «»■ 

side rahle  reputation,  n-^  well  as  his  '  Hi-toire  du  Pmsrr- 
de  la  Chute  de  1  Kinpire  dc  My.iun!  suus  l«s  iWeu»->  > 
Hyder  Aly  et  deTipiK)  Saib."   The  work  entitled  '  Ijo-  J  u 
d'Occident,  ou  Rechercbes  sur  TEtat  Cml.  le  Comiur^ 
la  Litt6raturc  des  Juifi  en  France,  en  Itadie.  et  en  f> 
iMgneb  nandaat  le  Moyen  Age.'  treate  a  sab|act 
na»  Mdaoai  and  «nly  imperfiseay  bem  touabad  hv 
hiitariaa,   Bnwnot  thnw  conaidatahW  *s-  ~ 
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middle  ages  bv  his  'Uistoire  du  Oouvomcmcnt  F6odal.' 
VTe  may  oonsider  as  belonging  to  French  Ultraturc  the 
works  of  tb«  late  Fnuiiaa  miaistar  ftur  fineign  affairs, 
Ancillon,  'OonmdjntioQi  R^ninlH  nir  1*Hiitoue,'  and 
his  'Tableau  dfl*  AMbmont  du  Syilfaie  poIitiquD  de 
I'Eiirope.' 

Military  history  has  been  treated  hy  Dumas,  in  his 
*  Pr&:iji  des  Evfncmens  Mihtairi-s,  uu  Kssai  Uistoriuuc  sur 
les  Campagnes  do  17'J0  k  1814,'  26  vols,;  and  by  Jomini, 
■  Tkaitf  dM  gnudea  Opfanioni  MiUliugw»'  18  vob.  CUm- 
bny  and  LiiManie  have  writtan  tiw  liiatory  of  tbe  cam- 
paign of  Russia  in  1812.  Segur's  work  on  the  sane  sub- 
Tect,  which  ha.^  merit  as  a  literary  compcwition,  contains 
lillle  military  information, and  belongs  to  the  classof  poems 
in  prose.  Marshal  Gouvion  8t  Cyr  is  the  author  of  '  M4- 
noires'sur  k-^  Campagnes  depuis  1792  iusqu'41a  Paix  de 
Ompo  Fonxuo,'  4  voU.;  of  vhieh  bia  *MaiM»ras  sur  )es 
Campagncs  sous  lo  Direetotra,  le  Consolat,  et  l*Empire,' 
Ibrm  a  continuation.  General  Foy's  '  History  of  the  Penin- 
sular War*  is  a  work  of  merit;  but  the  most  remarkable 
v>0Tk  on  the  subject  is  undoubledly  that  which  Napoleon 
(lictHted  at  St.  Helena:  '  M^moires  pour  sertir  i  THistoire 
du  France  sous  Napolfon,  6crites  a  St.  Heldna^  nas  hi 
dict^  do  I'Emporcur,  par  les  G^^raux  qui  out  partagi  sa 
CSaptmt^,  ct  publics  sur  les  Manuscrits  enti2raDient  eor- 
rigns  dc  sa  main 8  yoh.  The  Mork  of  the  same  great 
man  on  the  wars  of  Cccsar,  which  has  been  recently  pub- 
lijshed,  ii  not  less  valuable  and  interesting. 

Th6re  is  an  extraordinary  abundance  of  historical  me- 
moirs relating  to  this  period.  J.  F.  Bamerc  and  St,  Albin 
BarviUa  have  pnbUslied,  *  Collection  dcs  M^inoim  lelatift  A 
l*Hiat(ttie  do  im  Bifivolution  Fran^oisc '  MCmoim  parti- 
culiers  pour  servir  a  THistoire  de  la  R^olution  ;*  an<^l  '  C  I 
lection  des  M^moires  Historiques  des  Dames  Fran^aises.' 
Of  the  Mimoiics  rclatinc;  to  Isapolcon,  tlie  most  important 
arc  those  of  Lascazas.  who  accompanied  Napoleon  to  St. 
Helena,  Bourienne,  B.  Fain,  Constant.  &c.  Those  of 
Madame  Campan  (femme  de  chambio  of  the  unfortunate 
Marie  Antoinette),  Comot,  Fouch^,  Louis  XVIH.,  Mira- 
beau.  M.  de  Roland,  Sec,  are  all  works  of  great  inter- 
est, inasmuch  as  they  relate  U>  iho  must  eventful  period 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  most  entertaining  of 
this  clawi  of  productions  arc  the  '  Mtaioitea  de  Mawnae 
da  la  Rodia  Jaquidain.*  who  deaeribaa  in  aa  admirable 
nanser  tbe  eeenot  of  the  Vondean  wart  of  which  she  was 
an  eye-witnesa  benwl£  The  Francb  bave  done  much 
for  biof^niphy  during  this  period;  and  the  'Biographic 
Uiu\er»elle,  Aneienno  et  Moderne,'  60  vols.,  although  very 
unequal  in  point  of  merit,  is  still  the  best  work  of  the  kind 
in  ine  compass  of  Buropean  literatuie.  The  'fiiogcaphie 
des  Hommes  ViiraBi,*  6  vols.,  1814  •16,  nd  tbe  'Biogn^bie 
Nonvelk  des  Contemporains.'  SA  Tob,  1820.  are  written 
rathor  in  a  party  spirit,  and  not  entitled  to  any  great  praise. 
The  '  Btographie  Universelle  et  Portative  dto  Contempo- 
rains,* 18'26,  is  considered  to  be  more  impartial  than  tbe  two 
works  just  mentioned.  The  '  Dictionnaire  Historique  par 
Bauvais,  r^vu  par  Barbier/  1826,  and  the  'BiograpbieMedi- 
eale.'  also  deserve  notiea.  ▼Qlemain  ha*  writtan  a  *  Lift  of 
Cromwell.'  An  important  aervioe  has  been  rendered  to 
cbronology  by  St.  AUais  in  tbe  *  Art  de  verifier  les  Dates ;' 
and  by  Courcclles'  '  L'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates  Ii  i  uk,  1 77u 
jui^u'ii  nos  Jours."  The  'TablMux  de  la  Litteralure  au 
Seizidme  Siicle,'  by  St.  Marc  Girardin;  Villeraain's  'Cours 
de  la  Litt^rature,'  and  his  *M61aagea  Hiatohquaa  et  Litt6> 
taiFct.,'  undGingueni^'s '  History  oftbaLitemtura  of  Italy,' 
09  valuable  additions  to  literature. 

iPlarlianentary  eloquence  sprung  up  in  France  during 
this  period.  The  best  speechf:-  of  j  ublic  men  are  col- 
lected iu  the  'Choixdc  Rapports,  Opinions,  etDuscours  pro- 
nonces  i  la  Tribune  Nationale  depuis  1789  jusqu'ioe  jour,* 
jZOvols.,  1818-22;  and  '  Collection  des  principaux  Discours 
ct  Chuix  des  Rapports  et  Opinions  pronono6s  k  laChambre 
des  Pairs  et&la  Cbambre  des  Deputes  depuis  la  Session 
dc  1815,*  fte.  Those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  elutjuence  of  the  French  bar  may  consult  Le  Borreau 
Frmtfau,  CoUection  des  CIipJs  cfCEuvrex  de  CElnqueneejudi- 
ciaire  en  France,  1 6  vols..  Pans,  182 3,  by  Clair  and  Clopior ; 
mitl  the  Atmaia  du  i8arr«a« ihwpaw;'  also Dupin'a  CAot'x 

Piaidojfo^  tt  4a  Mtmoirm;  and  Boonatli  bUeBum  et 
Plaidoyert. 

Amongst  the  otberwriters  of  this  period  we  may  mention 

Madame  de  Genii-  :  Jmiy,  who  is  a  maitcvly  [laiiiler  uf 
contemporary  maaners^  ISudier,  author  of  many  novels 
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and  works  on  htcrary  criticism,  &c.  Novels  are  exoeedr 
ingly  abundant,  but  inoat  of  tbam  aaam  to  delight  in  scenat 
of  borror  and  praflifMf .  We  mnat  exoept  ftwn  tbii  oen> 
aura  '  Gmqmars,*  by  Alfred  de  Tigny,  wbieb  is  perhaps 

the  most  successful  imitation  rf  th  kin-l  if  ijr  v.  l  <  i  ,  ate^ 
by  Scott,  and  '  Tristan  le  Voyageur,'  by  Marchangy,  which 
exhibits  a  most  iiitnimaiing  pi^nre  of  Aanea  dniiqg  tbe 
fourteenth  century. 

The  maihematiaal  and  physical  soiencea  bare  bean  anltl- 
rated  in  FnuiaadtarinKtbia  period  vtdi  great  fuoeets;  and 
a  mere  eatalogDe  of  ttle  worn  would  not  imlv  carry  us  far 
beyond  our  limits,  but  would  be  foreign  to  tbe  purpose  of 
this  sketch,  which  is  to  exhibit  the  literary  character  of 
the  age. 

Tlwse  who  wish  to  make  a  particular  study  of  the  history 
of  tbe  French  language  and  literature  may  find  ample 
material**  in  the  following  works  •.—Hi^ain  it  la  Langut 
Prcaifaise,  par  Henry,  2  I'ols.,  Paris,  1S19;  HouveUettte- 
c/ifrchet  tur  le*  Puloi^,  par  Champollion  Figeac,  Paris, 
1809;  Examen  eritiqw  des  Dietionnaires  de  la  Langwt 
Franfaise,  par  Nodier,  Paris,  1 828  ;  Etsai  d'un  Glotsair« 
Occetanien,  par  Rochegude,  Toulouse,  1819:  Rrtynouard'a 
Grammaire  eomparie  des  Languet  de  I'Eur'jje  Latmt, 
dant  lewe  Rapport$  mm  la  LaMgm  d»$  Droubadourt , 
Recherehes  tur  rAndenmtt  4b  bTtangm  Romane ;  EU- 
mens  de  la  Grammaire  de  la  Langue  Romane  avant  rannee 
loot),  and  his  Grammaire  Romane,  are  exceedingly  valuable 
for  the  study  of  the  Lans^ue  d'Oc,  or  the  southern  French. 
Not  less  important  for  tLe  history  of  tbe  Langue  cTOil,  or 
northern  French,  is  the  work  of  the  last-named  autlior«  - 
entitled  Obtervaiims  Philologiques  et  GrttmmatieeiM  tur 
te  Rf/tnon  de  Rou;  and  Rcquefort's  Ohuaire  4a  la 
I.  m^ue  Romane.  A  great  deal  of  curious  research  on  the 
iiisiory  of  the  French  language  is  contained  in  the  Areheo- 
logie  Franfoite,  ou  Vbcaoulaire  det  Mots  ancient  tombet 
en  detuiiude  et  proprei  d  etrt  nHUuSa  au  Lan^age 
moderne,  by  Pougens,  2  vok^  Faria»  1M5;  Trisor  det 
RedurreAet  et  Antiquitit  Gauloiaa  at  Fhutfoise,  by  Borel, 
1665;  and  Lacombe's  Dictionnaire  du  viettx  Langage 
Franfoit,  Paris,  I'CT.  Mercicr  has  published  a  Diction- 
naire du  bat  Langage,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1808.  For  the  study 
of  the  modem  French,  the  Dictionary  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy may  be  consulted,  which  baa  gone  through  many 
editions,  and  Supplamant  au  DieHonmira  4a  PAea4h4a, 
contenant  let  Termet  appropriis  aux  Arlt  et  aux  Sciencet, 
et  let  Mott  nouveaux  contacrit  par  Cuiage,  Paris,  1 825 , 
Dictiimnaire  de  V Academic  Franf.,  Supl^  contenant  envi- 
runs  i  1,000  Mott  nouveaux,  redigc  pat  une  Soeiili  de  Gram- 
mairiens,  Paris,  183! ;  Dictionnaire  Ruitonnc  d^  Ihfficultes 
de  la  Langue  Franfoise,  Paris,  1822 ;  Dictionnaire  Etymo- 
logique  &  la  Ltmgua  Pranf.,  par  Roqneibrt,  Paris,  18S9; 
J^ilologie  Fran^se,  par  Noel  Carpentras.  Paris,  1831; 
Nouceau  Dirt.  Univertelle  det  S^onymes  Prangaitet,  par 
Girard,  Ba.iz'f,  Roubaud,  and  G(.i;  i  ;  Dictionnaire  des 
Proverbes  Ftanf~,v^  De  la  Mesanges,  Paris,  1821.  Foe 
the  study  of  the  French  literature,  toe  works  of  Laharpe, 
Barante,  Guizot,  and  others  which  Yuen  been  already  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  the  artieles  relatingto  French  writers  in 
the  Biographie  Univertelle  and  thaBwgr,  (Mmf^BtrtaUge 
det  Cotemporainet  may  be  consulted. 

FRANCE.  ISLE  OF.  [Mauritius.] 

FRANCHE  COMTE',  a  province  of  France,  and  one  of 
the  thirty-two  mihtary  governments  into  which,  under  the 
old  regime,  that  kingdom  was  divided.  It  a  of  an  irregular 
oblong  femi.  bavtng  its  greatest  lengtb  from  north-nortb- 
cast,  near  the  head  of  the  river  Sadne,  to  south-south-west, 
near  the  town  of  St  Julien,  on  the  Sarrand,  a  feeder  of  tbe 
Ain,  :iVm)vi»  130  miles,  an  1  its  greatest  breadth  at  right 
angles  to  the  above,  from  near  the  river  Vingeane,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Doubs,  more  than  90  miles.  It  was  bounded 
on  the  nordi  by  Lonaine,  on  tbe  nortb-«ast  ky  tbe  prin- 
cipaUty  of  llantb6liard  (wbieb  baa,  riaca  tiie  Francb  Raro- 
lution,  been  incorporated  with  France),  on  the  east  by  Swit- 
zerland, from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Jura,  on  the 
>  lutli  by  Bfi  si-i',  and  on  the  west  by  the  province  of  Bour- 
gognc,  and  on  the  nortb-west  by  Champagne.  Its  principal 
subdivisions  and  townavweus  follow.  Tha  poplUation  of 
tbe  towns  is  ttom  tba  otnana  of  1836. 

Bailliage  d'Amont— yeoool  (capital  of  tba  bailliagaX 
5887;  Fai:rnpnry;  Luxni-J;  Juas^;  Grav,  6535;  Lure, 
2950 ;  Btiuiiit  ks  D^iues,  2619. — Bailliage  du  Milieu— 
Bosan9on,  capital  of  the  bailliag<  antl  of  the  whole  pro- 
vine^  29,718;  Omanii  Q"^i>8^y.i  10,137.— BailUsga 
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d'Aval  —  Lons  |p  Saiilnier.  capital  of  the  bailliage,  7684; 
8&linfi:  Arbois;  Poliguy,  64^2 ;  Orgelet:  Sainte  Claude, 
*238,  Poiitarher,  4890. 

Tlie  province  is  wholly  in  ihe  basin  of  the  Rhone :  it  is 
waici  ml  by  the  Saone  and  the  Ain,  feeders  of  the  Rhdne, 
Uw  I>ottb«»«iidOignoD,  feedns  of  tbo  Sadne^aud  aereral 
oUier  ftrtaim  1ielongin|r  to  the  mm  t^em.  Th»  1o«w 
and  more  lcv(-]  parts  of  the  province  are  fruitful  in  tjrnin; 
the  upper  parts  produce  pasturasB  lor  a  va«  number  of 
rattle.  The  province  is  now  rluidLidilltoClM  di|Mrtlimts 
of  DouBs.  J  OKA.  and  SxdMB  Hautk. 

La  FVanche  Coml£  was,  in  the  time  of  Canr,  kibabited 
by  Uw  te|aMt,ftCdtiepMiik, one  of  th«  moit  pmrwcftil 
in  Omul.  Tliev  eontanttom  vith  the  JBAui  led  tliein  tto 
call  in  the  Germans,  under  thr-ir  kine;  Arin^isfus,  hy  whose 
aid  Uiey  effectually  humbled  (heir  oi  poneiits:  hut  the  war- 
like slrangCTBvrhom  they  Imd  introduced  hcfume  thetvrtirits 
of  that  part  of  Gaul,  and  especially  of  the  unhappy  Se- 
quani.  Cmsar  drove  out  the  Qermana  {AS  ».c.) ;  but  it  was 
wr  lb*  oatites  only  >>^  (diange  of  iiua(m%  and  the  Beqtiatii. 
vitb  til*  rett  of  Gacd,  passed  under  th*  foke  of  Rom*. 
[BocROOOliE.]  Under  tlie  Roman  dominion  Fninthe 
Comti,  with  SwitEerland  and  part  of  Bourgni'ne,  puustituted 
thejiroviiice  of  M;ivun;i  Seiiuaiiorutii. 

Upon  the  downi'al  of  tlie  Roman  empire  Kruncbe  Cbmt6 
WMeOIII]INihmded  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Burguiidians.  upon 
Ihft  onrtfmm  of  vhioh  it  hecama  subjeot  to  the  Fmuks. 
In  the  dmiiatt  of  the  torritoriea  of  Clovii  amon^  his  sons 
and  descendants,  it  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Austmsio. 
and  afterwards  of  Lotharini;ia,  or  LornLine.  Iri  the  reign 
ot'  Charles  le  Simple,  kinn  of  Frarn-e.  to  whom.  af\er  several 
changoft,  this  district,  then  called  Haute  Bourgogn«(Uppitr 
Burgundy),  or  the  principality  OutrA  Safttie  (beyond  the 
fiaOno)  had  IhUan,  Baaanfoo*  with  the  anmnmdmit  distrii^ts, 
ifte  ftumed  into  a  ooanty,  oalled  the  county  of  wurgogne, 
in  favour  nf  Hugues,  the  first  count  ( K.n.  913).  Some 
writers  however  represent  Fr.uirliu  (Joml6  to  have  been 
part  of  tlio  kingdom  of  Bour'^^njne  Tran!yur»iie.  and  poM- 
pone  the  erection  of  the  county  of  Bourgogno  till  a.o.  99d. 
(8ee  L'Art  d«  verifier  Us  DatM,} 

Renaud  lU.  (ajx  1  ia7>n48X  eount  of  BoiufogiM,  whoae 
dominknia  tiad  aoauirod  f^raat  extant,  naehing  ftom  Bllo  to 
the  Is^,  refu!iod  homage  on  various  pleas  to  Lothaire,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  to  whose  predeeettsors  the  counts  of 
Bourgf)!Xiio  had  paid  homage,  and  maintained  Ins  refusal 
during  hm  life.  It  is  supposed  that  the  county  derived  from 
this  circumstance  its  designation  uf  La  Fcwcfae  Comt^. 
The  niarrian  of  hia  daughter  to  the  ampflmr  F^deriEk 
BarbaroMa  Drought  tAie  county  into  the  hands  of  that 
prince,  who  made  Beiiin(;on  a  free  imperial  c  ity.  He  ro- 
sisnicd  the  county  to  his  son  Otton,  by  the  marriage  of 
whose  descend;) I  S  ili'!  <-oiiiity  pa.ssed  into  various  hands, 
OS  of  the  kmgs  of  i  rance  and  the  dukes  of  Botirgogne  of 
the  first  and  seoind  race  of  the  blood  royal  ol'  Frtmoo.  Oh 
the  dwath  of  Charlea  le  Hard^  laat  duke  of  Bour^^ogne  uf 
tba  aeeond  laoe  [Botntaooir*],  the  county  pastiod.  with  a 
considerablo  ])nrtion  of  his  inheritance,  to  tlie  archduke 
Maximilian,  from  him  to  his  grandson  Charles  V.,  and  h> 
to  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  .\u<<trian  family.  In  1668 
Louis  XIV.  of  France  ooDquered  Franche  Comt£  from  the 
Spaniafda^but  nstorad  it  by  the  jieaoe  of  Aix-la-ChjipcUe 
in  tbeaane  year.  He  agaiD  eomittared  it  in  1674»  and  it 
was  ceded  by  Spain  to  France  at  the  |wace  of  Nfanegucn 
in  i*'^:8. 

FKANC^HISE,  a  species  of  inonrporeal  lieroditamcnt 
Franchise  and  liberty  aroused  as  .synoiiyuious  terms,  and 
their  dellnition  is  a  royal  privilege  or  branch  of  the  king's 
prerogatita^  aobaisting  in  the  lianda  of  a  subject  Bamg 
tberaAwe  ibriMd  from  the  crown,  aiidi  privilegea  must 
arwe  thm  tbe  king's  grant,  though  in  some  eases  I  hey 
may  be  held  by  prescription,  whu-l;  prt'-Kpi.fii.e-^  f.'r:i-it. 
[I'RKsCRipnON.]  The  kinds  of  Iheiu  am  v.j.iiuus,  and  al- 
most intinile,  and  may  subsist  in  corporations,  in  one  man, 
or  in  many,  as  co-tenants,  (il  BL  Com.  37.)  A  lew  iiutances 
mar  be  BMntieoMd:  thus  a  eoulity  palatine  is  a  franchise, 
and  so  are  pririkgat  given  to  aaKponti  bodies,  forc»ta, 
chases,  the  right  to  wteok  [FiOraaic).  dtfodands,  estmys, 
&.C.  [Deodand;  EsTRAV.l  Franchises  may  be  lost  or 
forfeited  by  the  parties  who  enjoy  them,  if  tiiey  uuiUse 
their  privilege  or  neglect  to  perforin  tJie  reqiii.-.ite  duties  in 
reepeot  of  them  j^Faiittvj ;  and  if  tiie  owtters  are  disturbed 
or  inoomnioded  m  tbe  proper  exercise  of  their  franchise, 
' "  >  ft  an  itjim  kaima  te  tbe  law  aa  «  diaturlMUue  of 


franchise,  they  may  have  remedy  in  a  special  action  on  thj 
c&^e ;  or  where  the  franchise  is  to  levy  a  toll,  they  may  die- 
tnun  for  the  aowHiotalkfadtobadiiai.  {DimtM.]  (SBL 

Corn.  2:tf..> 

1<  RANCIS  I.  of  France  was,  Itkn  Uuis  XH..  dowetiiad 
from  Charles  ttie  Wise  tbcougb  Louis  I.  duka  ot  Orleans. 
This  unfortunate  prihee  was  assassinated  by  John  duke  of 

Bursundy,  and  his  two  son*  were  for  a  lonirpenod  pri*oner> 
to  the  English.  The  younger  of  tlie  John  <x>uat  of 
AngoiilSme,  was  succeeded"  by  his  son  Charles.  Durjng 
the  life  of  Louis  XI.  the  Munt  of  Angoul£me  had  some  dif- 
ficulty in  guarding  against  the  jealousy  of  the  king,  and  by 
lua  eonuoand  maurriad.LoaiM  of  Savoy*  wbok  on  the  itth 
«f  September.  1494,  became  the  mother  of  FWads  I. 
Louis  XII.  took  charge  of  the  infant  heir  of  Angoullme 
at  the  death  of  his  father,  and  afterwards  gave  him  hii 
dautihter  Claude  iii  marnnge.  Francis  distinguished  him 
self  in  the  defence  of  the  frontiers  un  the  side  of  Spain  and 
Flandcra.  lind  succeeded  to  dM  throne  at  tbaageof  twenti- 
one,  in  Jantiair,  ISli. 

One  of  bis  first  endeavours  was  to  prosecute  tbe  cHim 
on  the  dncliy  of  Milan,  which  he  derived  from  his  srrand 
mother  Valeiiiiiu;,  A^^ainst  this  expeditiun  the  tiwisw  ha-J 
already  combined  with  Pope  Leo  X.  and  with  the  kinj  of 
Bpaui :  iiiu  Francis  having  passed  the  AIm  unexuectiidlt, 
a  battle  look  place  at  Ifarigiiano,  in  whicn  tbe  Swiss  in 
fkntry  fought  with  evan  MOM  than  their  usual  obstineer 
and  ooura(^.  The  eoinbat  lasted  two  days,  and  frmn  l  i>.9oi< 
to  13,(tuu  .^wiss  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  it.  The  victorious 
French  enteri  d  Milan  on  tiie  \l'.ird  ot'  October,  1515,  and  » 
peace  was  shorllv  after  coin  liidcd  with  the  J  opo. 

In  January.  15 i6,  the  prime  (a^terwBrd^  diaries  V.)wiM 
weft  destined  to  be  the  rival  nf  Francis  throughout  his  whole 
ooieer,  aoeoeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Gaetik^  notwitbstaodin^ 
his  mother  Joen  was  still  alive.  Tbe  flnntier  siatee  to  Franc* 
on  the  side  ufFlandei-s  and  of  ilie  Pyrenees  were  th..*  in 
the  hands  of  ouo  and  the  .-ami;  monarch.  The  treaty  i.f 
Noyoti  (l.jUW  re-e^tabliMhed  for  a  short  time  the  peace 
Kuro).e;  and  the  king  of  Fhnuoe  endeavoured  to  uret>ar< 
himseir  against  future  wars  by  eseuring  the  fHenOahlpiif 
the  Swiss,  whom  he  bad  learnt  to  appreeiala  a*  eaamieB. 
The  Venetians  and  the  Pope  also  beeanie  bis  allies. 

On  the  death  of  Maximilian,  cinpcror  of  Gi  rmany  f  1  '.f9 
Charles  and  Francis  declared  lluiiiselve>  candid^ito  ;;.r  tl- 
iiiipefiul  crown.  The  loriiier  ur^ed  in*,  clauas  as  one  U,' 
I  huum;  of  Austria  and  as  tbe  oa^y  pnitce  in  Europe  who.  lo 
I  uniting  thewealth  of  the  New  World  and  the  arms  of  (In 
01d»  eonkl  amst  tbe  prognas  of  the  Sultan  Setim  IL  Tbe 
latter  put  forward  his  greater  experfenccin  ww,  and  dwelt 
on  the  irapolicj-  of  plucui;;  tl.e  joint  power  of  Spain,  Flan- 
derii,  Na]ne5i,  and  tlu-  empu~u  in  ihu  Uand:i  uf  an  Austj^.i 
1  p; nice.  lieiiry  of  lMit,\and  was  inclmed  to  become  a  com- 
pel ilor  iitmseii,  while  l>eo  X.  would  gladly  have 
the  Gorman  throne  some  princu  ut  lets  lupeRanoe  tbftji 
Charles  or  Frahoi*.  and  one  who  bad  no  power  or  daiai  in 
Italy.  It  is  said  tbat  tbe  cruwn  was  oflned  to  the  deeti'i 
uf  Saxony,  who  declined  it  and  st  i  ured  the  election  <rl 
Ciiarles.  Francis  hnd  an  intei view  with  the  king  of  Kn.'- 
lai;d  beivvcuii  Guiiies  aiifl  Ardte.s.  and  Cli.trles  landed  y. 
Dover  on  his  vovage  from  Corunna  to  the  Netherland* 
(1520). 

In  1 52 1  Fmnds  made  an  attempt  to  recover  Nawre  fur 
the  family  of  Jbatl  D*Atbm;  but  ifler  the  eaftture  of  Paia 

pcluna  the  French  were  rop'ilsLd  from  K  forc  I.ogrwiio.  sn-J 
finally  lost  all  thev  ha<l  previously  ^'ained.  Another  '-au^t 
of  (ju  irrel  ai  uve  from  Roljert  de  !.i  Mark,  lord  of  BouiUot:. 
declaring  war  against  tUo  eint>erur  and  throwing  hunsrlf 
en  Ftanoe.  M£xieres  was  defended  by  Bajwrd  against  tbt 
imperial  arUy,  and  a  tiretended  attetspt  at  mediataa 
having  beon  mad*  by  Wolief,  who  was  intriguinfp  Ibr  th<> 
papal  crown,  a  Icajruc  was  cnnclu<!ed  .'ii,'ai!i>t  Francis  h» 
the  emperor,  (ins  king  of  Kmiland,  and  the  pop^c.  LAUtre<-, 
the  fjeiieral  of  Frands,  Ik-iiii,'  desoritid  h\  his  Swiss  au\ 
iliarieSk  was  driven  ftom  the  Mdanene  by  Prosper  Colonna; 
PatttM  and  Plaoentia  were  united  to  the  i  i  rlnisisticsT 
states;  and  the  death  of  Leo  X.  ia  said  to  b«ve  been 
aoottefated  by  joy  at  tbe  sneeesssa  of  Ml  sdfies  flSfft. 
The  French,  althouuh  roinfirced  by  lO.npO  Swi^s,  M.ft 
deieaied  at  Bicocca ,  and  while  Milan  and  Genoa  ti.«rt 
being  lost  m  Ilulv,  Henry  vY  Eiii;laiid  attacked  Picard* 
and  Normandy.  In  the  Venetians,  hitherto firieDdly  t<> 
Franciii,  joini^  the  pope  and  the  emperor  UgaUMt  bin;  and 
hiaawn  aubMl  theeeKtable  of  fieorbatt. «*pQM<  la  tie 
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▼enoiMinre  of  slighted  loveon  tho  )>artoffh(!  kin>;'s  mnthor, 
fled  lo  his  enemies.  Tho  French  uiuli  r  H  innivL  t.  however, 
jMus-etl  the  Tirino  in  spiteof  the  veteran  Prosper  Colomia ;  anfi 
th»  failure  of*  three BttaoktOlltbeiidieofGasconT,  Burgundy, 
and  Picardy  lef»  Francis  in  ■tgooAftfosition  lu  th0»trongth 
of  his  adTvrsarim  eoald  allow  him  to  hope  for.  In  ilia 
spring  of  Ifta4  Pescara&nd  Bourbon  defeated  the  Fk-ench 
ontnoSesia;  and  in  this  battle  fell  Bayard.  '  the  knik^ht 
■without  fear  nii'l  without  reproach.'  An  nltempt  on  shrt 
part  of  the  iniiwrialists  to  tnainiain  the  war  in  Proveuee 
was  fVuMtrated  by  the  king,  who  passed  the  Cooia  and  ad- 
\  anr»ed  on  Milan.  Of  that  oi^  he  obtained  posseMion ; 
but  by  }wpn^  tiego  to  Fkvfa^  imkh  was  ^lantly  defended 
hy  Antonio  de  Leyva,  he  gaT<e  time  for  the  imperial  generals 
to  reor^nise  their  forces.  This  they  did  with  such  effect, 
that  ou  iiic  2Alh  of  February,  1  j25.  they  utterly  defeated 
tlie  French  iroops,  and  Francis  himself  remained  a pri^nner 
■n  the  hands  of  Lnuiov,  vice-king  of  Naples.  Heannounced 
the  result  of  the  battia  of  Pavia  to  his  mothar  in  the  cele- 
brated words  *  Tout  ost  pordn  Ibm  riionnMir  1*  Robertson 
aays,  *  On  that  occasion  the  great  abilities  of  Louiha  tho 
regent  siaved  the  kingdom,  whu  h  the  \-io1enre  of  hi-r  pas- 
sion-; hafl  miiii'  than  once  ex])o-i-d  t>)  the  i^rciitcsi  d  an  tier  ' 
Henry  of  Knf^lantl  anrl  his  muiisler  VVolsey  were  inchned 
to  listen  to  her  overt n res:  rlio  former  because  ho  wa*  ulurined 
at  tlie  growing  power  of  Charles,  Uie  latter  because  he  had 
been  a  soeond  nme  disappointad  of  the  papal  crown  by  the 
election  of  Clement  VII. 

Charlen  demandefl,  as  the  ransom  of  the  French  king, 
Bnr^jvindv  fir  himself,  Provence  uiirl  l>auphiny  for  Bourbon, 
and  the  renunciation  of  all  claims  on  the  Italian  imitates. 
He  cauitad  his  prisoner  to  be  convoyed  by  mxl  from  Genoa 
to  Barcelona,  and  thenee  to  Madrid,  where  be  detained 
iiim  in  rieoroua  eonflnemont,  mitQ  tbo  alteration  in  bis 
health  made  the  emperor  fear  the  loss  of  all  the  advantages 
which  be  bad  anticipate<l.  At  length  the  treaty  of  Madrid 
>  as  arran^^ed  (I  .VJfi  I.  Francis  was  to  codi'  Hi.i^jundv,  to 
give  up  all  claims  on  Italy  or  on  the  sovereignly  of  Flan- 
ders and  Artoiii,  to  restOM  Baurbon  to  h»  atgnitie«  and 
estates,  to  marrf  Bleanor  qwen  downnr  of  Portugal,  sister 
to  tbo  emperor,  and  finally  to  deliver  Ma  eldeat  and  seeond 
sons  as  hostages  for  the  Ailfilment  of  tho^e  stipulations. 
While  he  plerlijed  his  oath  and  honour  for  the  ohsersance 
uf  I  he  conditions  of  the  treaty,  ho  eauseil  a  s.  rn-t  jsi  ntest 
a<;aiii8t  the  validity  of  his  pnrtnitie  to  bo  prepared.  Ho  set 
foot  on  France  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  and  mounting  his  hMa&  |nt  Urn  laXo  n  gilh^  ex- 
claiming, *  I  am  yet  a  king  !* 

If  very  .soon  became  obvious  that  tho  French  king  did 
not  intend  to  adhere  to  the  treaty  of  Madrid.  While  Charles 
in  vain  demanded  the  fulfilnmnt  of  his  oath,  from  which 
tlie  pope  bad  absolved  him,  Francis  entered  into  a  league 
with  ue  Vaoolians,  Clement,  and  Henry  of  Bngland.  The 
imperis]  g—otnl^  taking  adnwntage  of  a  delay  en  the  part 
of  the  French,  redueed  the  caede  of  Milm,  tfaengh  obsti- 
natelv  defended  by  Sforza,  whom  Charles  had  already  de- 
••  hired  to  have  forfeited  hii  duchy.  In  1627  Bourbon  ad- 
vanced u|)on  Ilonic:  he  himself  fell  in  tho  assault  of  tliat 
city,  which  suffered  more  from  the  army  of  a  Christian 
empror,  the  especial  patron  of  the  Rotuan  Noe.  than  it  had 
ever  done  from  tlie  most  barbarous  qf  its  beathen  invaders. 
Clement  himself,  shut  np  in  tin  castle  of  St  An^lo^  was 
it  length  obliged  to  surrender,  and  was  only  released  iir  a 
iioavy  ransom  at  the  termination  of  six  months. 

Notarithstanding  some  disposition  on  the  part  of  ihe  eia- 
{>eror  to  relax  the  term;*  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  the  nego- 
tiatiaiW  terminated  in  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of 
Fraaee  and  Knsl^d.  Charka  acouaed  hia  rival  of  petjiuy* 
to  which  IVmeH  replied  by  a  challenge  to  single  combat. 

In  February^  1528,  the  imperial  army,  wa-lcd  by  the 
'lisease  consequent  on  its  excesses,  was  with  ditticulty 
dragged  olf  from  the  iiii^cr;itili^  my  on  wlucji  it  had  preyed 
for  ten  months.  Lautrec  followed  them,  and  sat  down 
before  Naples ;  but  the  French  army  were  in  their  turn 
attacked  br  diseaas^  and  flnalijr  Md'noad  to  a  wietched 
remnant,  whteh  sorrandered  to  tho  nrinee  of  Oranee  at 
.•\ versa.  Andrew  Doria,  di^usted  witn  the  conduct  of  the 
Fretich.  r<^;i  >iJTic*'d  iheir  alliance  and  liberated  Genoa, 
'.vhile  Ant^Hiio  dc  Leyvu  ruined  the  French  army  in  the 
Milaoeae  as  completely  as  the  prince  of  Orange  had  ruined 
I  hat  which  besieged  Wljl—     The  success  of  the  Turk  in 


Uimgaiy,  and  u*  inpiaa  of  (he  ReStnnation,  tnalined 
the  uinwif  to  fMMk  taA  ^  toaaty  of  Oan^ray  waa 


conc1udc<l  by  the  negotiations  of  Margaret  of  Auatrm  and 
Louisii  of  .Savoy  (Augu.-t  6,  16-9).  Charles  agreed  not  tO 
ur^e  his  claim  on  Burgundy,  while  Fraucis  reuuuiicod  the 
sovereignty  of  Flanders,  abnBimisd  Itoly,  and  bound 
himself  to  pay  3,000.000  enwDs  aa  tba  ransom  «f  his  sun*. 
In  oonaaanenee  of  a  treaty  between  the  pope  and  tlia 
emperor,  Florence  was  restored  to  tho  Medici,  and  Clement 
allowed  himself  to  be  guided  bv  the  wishes  of  Charles  as 
tu  the  divorce  of  Catherine  of  Aragon  from  Henry  VIll. 
He  met  however  with  eagemesa  a  proposal  on  the  Dart  ol 
Fraticisi  for  tho  marriage  of  his  niece,  Catherine  ua*  31a* 
dici,  to  the  duke  of  OrlMO^  afterwards  Beonr  U- 

The  dissensions  la  tiioempin  mamfatad  by  the  diet  of 
Augsburg  (ISriU)  and  the  league  of  Schmalkalden,  induced 
tho  French  king  to  encourage  that  religious  parly  in  Ger- 
many which  ho  persecuted  in  his  own  doiniiiton:>.  During 
the  absence  of  Charles  in  Africa  (Ij3a)  ho  advani^td  into 
Italy  under  pretext  of  punishing  Sforza,  now  returned  to  his 
duchy,  fiar  the  execution  of  his  ambassador,  and  aaised  tba 
tanritaiyof  Satvojr.  It  vaa  not  until  nw  spring  of  ISM  that 
the  emperor  was  able  to  take  active  measures  against  him. 
Sforza  died,  and  the  mi  penal  troops  drove  the  French  out  of 
Slivov  and  advanct!<l  lo  ilie  frontiers  of  Provence.  The 
Krencli  had  laid  waste  tho  whole  of  Dauphiny ;  and  aUhough 
Arlciiand  Maraeillea  were  besieged,  Montmorenqr«aaiOOBd 
Pabiasy  kept  hia  tsoena  under  the  walls  of  Avtanan  and 
raihaad  to  risk  a  balua.  This  poliqr  ttMoaadad  ao  well, 
that  at  the  end  of  two  wowlhs  the  imperial  army  was  com- 
pelled to  ri'ireut  in  a  iitnerable  state.  After'  an  attack  by 
the  French  an  the  side  of  Flandurs,  a  cessation  of  arms  was 
at  length  agreed  on  through  the  aiediatiun  of  the  twosistecs, 
tho  queens  of  Hungary  and  France.  The  exhausted  stale 
of  bis  traaswyt  and  the  fear  of  anaUianea  hatnaaa  Fvanoii 
and  the  TWrk,  induced  Cbudaa  to  eoMont  temaattisn  pf 
armn  in  Piedmont  nisi,  whiehvea  fclkwtod  bfatnoe  lo» 
ten  vears,  concluded  at  Nice, 

Cbarles  then  embarked  for  Barcelona,  but  being  detained 
by  contrary  winds  on  tho  coast  of  Provence,  Francis  pro- 
posed a  panonel  interview.  The  French  king  i»ent  on 
Iward  the  empawr'a  KsUayi  and  the  latter  setumed  hia  visit 
at  Aiguea  Mortss.  Thus  after  yeaia  of  tlie  WtMtest  bo»i 
fility  and  enmity,  after  arnisatians  of  perjury  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  murdef  on  the  other,  aud  after  u  challenge  to 
mortal  combat,  these  two  princes  presented  the  singular 
spectacle  of  apparent  reliance  on  each  other's  good  faith  and 
honour.  The  marriage  of  .Tames  V.  of  Scotland  with  Mag- 
dalen of  Ftenoe.and  afterwards  with  Mary  of  Chusa^  tended 
greatly  to  estrange  Henry  of  England  nam  the  Fieneh 
court,  whilo  a  better  und*  rstanrlin^  scorns  to  have  ibllowed 
tlio  interview  of  Charles  and  Fi  .iiicis.  A  proposal  made  by 
the  citizens  of  Ghent  to  deliver  their  town  into  the  hands 
of  the  latter,  was  not  only  rejected,  but  tho  designs  of  the 
malcontents  were  betrayed  to  the  emticror  Ohrtw 
put  the  sincerity  of  hia  new  firieniuhip  toemoieaavBM 
test,  by  asking  pcrmisakm  to  pass  Hbxou^  Pranoe  on  Na 
way  from  Spain  to  the  Low  Countries.  Francis  met  him 
at  Chatellerault  and  received  him  ajt  his  guest  in  Pans. 
A  promise  was  made  of  investing  the  duke  of  Orleans  with 
the  duchy  of  Milan ;  but  aU  demands  for  its  fulflhoeat  on 
the  pMf  eftlMembeMadon  of  ItenoiswHe  evaded  by  the 


hEa  the  laitav  was  preparing  his  expeditien  to  A^ion 

the  king  of  France  sent  to  demand  satisfaction  for  tha 
murder  of  his  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  Rincon,  who  was 
assassinated,  if  not  by  tlie  orders,  at  least  uitli  the  con- 
nivance of  the  Marquis  del  Vaslo.  the  governor  of  Milan. 
On  the  ground  of  this  outrage  war  was  again  deolaied 
(IMSX  bat  the  kiiw  of  Xngland  and  4m  Itotaatant  prinaaa 
remained  Arm  to  the  emperor.  The  snbsaouent  opentiooa 
in  Roussillon,  Flanders,  and  Piedmont,  proauced  i.o  events 
of  un[H)rlance  until  the  battle  ot'Ceri^oles  (April  11,  1544), 
in  which  the  French  were  completely  victorious.  On  the 
other  hand,  Cliarles  advanced  into  Champagno  with  a  laige 
and  well-appointed  army,  and  Henry  VIll.  besieged  Bmi- 
logae.  Cm  the  11th  Bantenber,  1M4«  a  paeee  waa  eon- 
clnded  at  Oespi,  adiieh  uo  emperor  eonsentod  to,  princi- 
pally fVom  fear  of  the  Turk  and  fVom  the  increasing  strength 
of  the  Protestants.  Francis  did  his  utmost  lo  animate  these 
two  parties;  but  in  1547,  on  the  last  day  of  Marck,  tha 
death  of  the  French  king  relieved  hia  opponent  from  many 
jf  the  approheariena  which  he  had  ontertoined. 
In  revieiiii^die  poaitioB  of  Itanoie  during  hia  whole 


struggle' 
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ftMtt  ■guwt  vhifih  1m  had  to  oootend.  Fhuice,  in  bis 
Mign,  iBsttinwl      mm  ehaiaetcr  in  which  she  appeared 

again  in  the  following  ocntury.  As  in  the  lime  of  the 
thirty  year!>'  war,  i>be,  a  Catholic  power,  aided  the  Protestant 
cause;  so  in  the  cKrly  part  of  tim  sixteontli  icntun-,  y,hcn 
the  danger  was  the  more  immiiieat,  irom  the  whole  strength 
being  concentrated  in  the  bands  of  Charles  V.,  the  Fronch 
king  VM  th0  only  flffieient  hindrance  to  the  univerul 
uonaivhy  of  ibB  haam  <if  Austria.  It  was  Francis  I.  who 
(kvoured  the  revolt  of  Geneva  irom  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and 
enabled  that  city  to  found  an  independence  which  was 
afterwards  to  become  one  of  the  main  props  of  tlie  reformed 
fkitb.  While  however  he  fusteivd  reltgious  reheUion  in 
Germany,  he  proved  his  orthodoxy  in  Paris  by  the  utmost 
fltuelty  to  UiA  heretics.  The  gallant  manner  in  which  he 
■tnqgi^oA  againrt  his  formidable  rival,  and  grappled  with 
him  again  and  again  after  the  heaviest  blows,  excites 
our  sympathy  in  nis  favour:  his  personal  courage  was 
undoubted,  and  his  generosity  on  tbo  two  occasions  in 
which  Charles  put  himself  in  his  power,  mate  chivalrous 
than  bis  conduct  with  reference  to  the  treaty  of  Madrid. 
The  author  of  his  life,  in  the '  Biograpbie  Univemlle^*  aays, 
'  If  it  was  perjury,  every  Frenchman  was  his  •eoonipUoe.' 
The  hard  nature  of  the  conditions  however  cannot  justiiy 
an  open  and  deliberate  oath,  accompanied  by  a  secret  protest 
as  its  tint  1 1  i  ll',  TIr  IS  said  to  have  reauestcd  knighthood 
from  the  $word  ot  iiayard,  and  his  usual  mode  of  atiirming 
what  he  said  was — '  Foi  de  Grentilhomme.'  In  his  family 
Fnuusia  was  fat  from  happy:  by  his  first  wife  Claude  of 
Fhuios^  daughter  of  Louis  XH^  be  bad  three  sons  and  four 
daughters  ;  nis  eldest,  the  Dauphin,  was  said  to  b»ve  been 
poisoned  by  bis  cup-bearer,  Montecuculi :  whether  such  was 
tbefiict  is  very  doubtful,  and  there  is  certainly  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  crime  was  instigated  by  Charles  V.  The 
second  son  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  the  title  of  Henry  II. 
His  second  wife,  £leanor  of  Portugal,  bore  him  no 
children.  His  private  Ufe  is  not  entitled  to  much  praise. 
Madame  de  Chateaubriand,  sister  of  Lautrec,  the  duchesse 
d'Btampes,  and  la  belle  F£roni6re,  were  successively  his 
mistresses:  to  vengeance  on  the  part  of  the  husband  of 
the  last  he  is  said  to  have  owed  his  death.  In  his  reign 
ladies  for  the  first  time  became  constant  attendants  at  the 
French  court,  and  the  louodatioa  was 'laid  Sac  thoie  pro- 
iijgtia  maiuims  wo  fhUy  4eTdo|ied  In  dw  sneeeewiv 

As  the  patron  of  art  and  literature,  Francis  the  First 
ranks  deseiredty  high.  He  reigne<l  at  the  moment  when 
sounder  learning  and  hit^ber  priuciuleii  uf  art  were  spreading 
from  Italy  to  the  rest  of  Kuropc.  Bud^  Lasoaris,  Erasmus, 
tiie  Stephens,  and  Marot,  wore  enabled  to  b««st  of  his 
oountenance  to  letters :  he  ia  weU  known  as  the  patron  of 
Pttmatiecio  and  Cdlitu ;  while  a  greater  than  either,  Leonardo 
ilaTinci,  is  said  to  have  died  in  bis  arms.  (Robertson's 
Charle*  V. ;  P4re  Daniel,  Hittoire  de  France ;  Diction- 
naire  de  Bmfle ;  Biosraphie  Umverselle ;  Leopold  Ranke, 
GlMOlicAie  d,>r  Pdpsle.) 

FRANCIS  IL  of  France,  bom  in  1 543,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Henri  II.  and  of  Catherine  de'  MedicL  He  married, 
in  liM,  Haiy  Stuart,  only  daughter  of  James  V.  of  Scot- 
land. On  the  death  of  his  ftther.  10th' July,  1559,  Francis 
became  king,  being  then  sixteen  m  ,rs  of  a^-e.  He  en- 
tnisted  the  government  to  Francis  duke  of  Guise  and  his 
brother  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  uncles  of  Mary  Stuart. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  civil  and  religious  wars  which 
deaolatod  Fnaen  for  half  a  century.  Anthony  of  Bourbon, 
king  idlhmu%  nnd  Li>uia  his  brother,  prince  of  Condi, 
iriui  tiw  odier  prinoee  of  the  blood,  and  the  great  officers  of 
the  slate,  being  indignant  at  ieeiiig  .ill  ti  e  power  of  llie 
8lat«2  in  the  hands  of  two  strangers,  cuiispireu  against  the 
Guises,  and  joined  the  Protestants  for  that  purjHjse,  as  the 
Guises  were  the  zealous  supporter:*  of  Catbouciain.  In 
Mnrefa^  1560,  the  Guiae*  havmg  been  informed  of  a  oon- 
apnaoy  aninat  them,  removed  we  king  and  court  to  the 
antle  of  Ambotae:  the  hiog  named  the  duke  ot  Guise 
linntonant-general  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  number  of  persons 
were  arreste<l  and  executed.  Soon  aAer  the  edict  of  Romo- 
raiitin  wa.s  issjcd,  which  constituted  the  bishops  judges  of 
heresy,  and  took  the  cognizance  of  this  offenoe  fiom  the 
palliaments.  It  was  said  that  the  cluuiceUor  De  l*H6pital 
eonaented  to  thia  edict  in  enter  to  avoid  a  Dealer  evil, 
iiamelr>  tiw  eetablishment  of  the  Tnquintion  in  France, 
which  was  nroin-'^fd  },v  the  (;;irdiiuil  (!e  Lorraine.  in 
hopes  that  uie  uiahopa  would  prove  more  humane  th&»  the  j 


perliamenta,  who  had  put  a  great  number  of  Protestant*  t« 

death. 

By  a  former  edict,  is^ned  at  Eaoouen  by  Heikri  H.  in 
June,  1669,  all  the  Lutherans  were  declared  puni«>hable  by 
death.  The  name  of  Huguenots,  to  denote  the  Cah  misti 
as  a  distinct  sect,  was  introduced  soon  after.  The  aduur^l 
de  Coligni  having  presented  to  the  king  a  memorial  in  their 
favour,  it  was  resolved,  at  the  suggestkm  of  the  cbanceUor 
Do  I'Udpital,  to  leave  them  in  peace,  until  the  geaeialeoaa- 
cil  should  decide,  and  that  if  the  pope  did  not  aseanble  a 
general  council,  a  national  council  should  be  convoked  in 
France.  Ti  '  Viv\\;  l,  ambled  the  states-general  at  Orleans, 
when  the  pnnce  of  Oond^  on  his  arrival,  was  arresttxi  on 
the  charge  of  a  conspiracy,  and  condemned  to  lose  his  head; 
but  he  was  saved  by  the  death  of  the  king,  6th  December. 
1560,  after  a  reign  of  only  seventeen  months.  He  was  sor- 
ceeded  by  hia  brother  Charles  IX.,  then  a  minor.  Francis  II 
died  of  an  abseess  in  his  ear ;  and  the  rumonia  of  pouon 
which  were  spread  at  the  time  seem,  according  to  De  ThM 
and  other  historians,  without  foundation. 

FRANCIS  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  bom  in  1708.  was 
the  son  of  Leopold  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was  the  MB  of 
Charlea  V.  of  Lorraine,  and  of  Eleonora  Maria,  daughter  of 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  UL  Francis's  mother  was  th« 
princess  of  Orleans,  niece  of  Louts  XIY.  On  the  death  c>( 
nis  flither  in  1729,  Fran  [s  sLjiy>ecded  him  as  duke  of  Lor- 
raine and  Bar.  In  couiccjuence  of  the  war  of  the  Pok>h 
succession,  Lorraine  wa^  ceded  to  Stanislaus  Leczin^ki. 
father-in-law  of  Louis  XV.,  to  revert  after  his  death  to  the 
crown  of  France,  and  Francia  received  Tuscany  ia  ex- 
change, which  duchy  became  vacant  by  the  extinction  of 
the  house  of  MedicL  Francis  married  in  1736  Mama 
Theresa  of  Austria,  the  only  daughter  and  heirr  ,  :  'ht 
emperor  Charles  VI.  In  January,  1739,  he  went  tn  re^td« 
at  Florence  with  his  consort.  In  Charles  Y I.  died, 
and  Maria  Theresa  succeeding  him  in  the  hereditarft  dom^ 
nions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  she  made  her  hnabaad  e»- 
regent  with  herself  but  gave  him  Utile  ahare  in  the  admi- 
nistration. He  however  commanded  her  armies  in  the  «ar 
which  li  id  to  sustain  in  order  to  secure  her  inhentan^  t. 
[Maria  Theresa.]  After  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles 
Vll.  in  1746,  Francis  was  elected  his  successor  on  the  oa* 
potial  throne.  In  1748  the  pc4oe  of  Aix-la-CbaneU»  it- 
atond  peace  to  Germany  and  to  Europe;  baft  Ol  ITMa 
new  war  broke  out  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  koova 
by  the  name  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  which  was  t«rmi 
nated  by  the  peace  of  Uubertaburg,  in  February .  1763.  Th^ 
following  year  Joseph,  the  eldest  sun  ul  Francis^  was  alerted 
kini^  of  the  Romans,  and  in  1765  Francis  died  at  Inoa^ 
bruck,  and  Joaepb  succeeded  him  as  emperor  of  Germaoy ; 
bis  mother  however  retaining  in  her  hands  the  aoremgnty 
of  the  Austrian  dominiona  till  her  death.  As  emperor  of 
Germany  and  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  Francis  left  behind 
him  the  rt  })i.L^ti  ki  of  a  good  prince,  though  ha  wna  iK* 
volved  in  lung  wars  against  bhs  inclination. 

FR.\NCIS  11,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  I.  of  Aoalria. 
the  eldest  son  of  Leopold  U.  and  of  Maria  Looiaa  of  Spam, 
waa  bom  at  Floranoe  in  February.  1768.  At  an  early  age 
he  was  sent  to  Yienna  to  be  brought  up  under  the  eye»  c{ 
his  uncle,  Joseph  II.,  who  gave  him  the  be»t  preceptors  in 
that  capital.  He  was  particularly  well  instructed  in  tL« 
.science  of  administration,  and  be  made  himself  master  ct 
all  its  details.  He  wa.s  also  engaged  in  several  canaptugRS 
against  the  Turks,  and  was  present  at  tiie  taking  of  Belgrai^ 
by  General  Laudon.  in  1789.  When  Joseph  IL  died,  ia 
1 790.  Francis  took  the  direction  of  the  government  till  the 
arrival  of  bis  father  from  Florence.  Two  yean  afterward> 
Leopold  himself  died,  in  1  792,  n-u!  Fi mcis,  who  suci  eodcl 
to  lus  vo-st  dominions,  was  liktn  ise  elected  his  nuode^ix  to 
the  imperial  crown.  He  came  to  the  throne  at  a  ver^ 
anxious  moment  The  rash  or  premature,  though  w«ilr 
raeant  reforms  of  Jo«eph  IL*  had  sown  deep  disooottttft  in 
several  parts  of  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria,  which  the 
conciliatory  measures  of  Leopold  had  not  had  time  to  aUay : 
the  Belgians  were  in  open  revolt,  and  Francis  himself  w  a- 
the  eve  of  a  war  with  France.  In  April,  I79t,  Louis  XV  L 
was  obliged,  by  the  legislative  assembly,  to  declare  war 
against  him.  The  AuaArian  lurmies  on  the  Shme  carrind  e« 
the  war  for  stme  vears  with  varied  aaeeettt  and  withnsit  mtf 
definite  restUt;  out  the  aoccesses  of  Bonaparte  in  ItaJv. 
1796-7,  decided  the  fhte  of  the  war.  [BoNAPAiirK.] 
the  treaty  of  C;imp  if  irmio,  Francis  gave  up  Belgium  mad 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  reoeivuig  in  axchan^  Veoic*  aoi 
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rKtlmatia.    In  1799  »  new  coalition  took  place  beiwt  t  ri 
iufttria,  Russia,  and  England,  and  the  allied  armu^  w«te 
tmincntly  successful,  both  in  Italy  and  Oennanjir;  but  a 
uUunderstaiHiiiu  batv«en  the  Aiutmn  ud  RttHun  4m»- 
jtondere  led  1o  Am  dtftst  otiha  RuniuM  in  Swittettuid. 
!a  1800,  Bonaparte  having  von  the  battle  of  Marengo  and 
v-eonqaered  Lombardy,  negotiations  of  peace  followed; 
>ut  Francis  rrfus-d  -to  treat  separately  fruiii  his  ally,  "Fng- 
and.  add  hostilities  began  atrash.    The  Freuch  under 
vioroau  having  gained  the  battleofHobenlinden,  advanced 
owards  Vianna.  wban  ftauiois  profiosed  pmm,  and  Ilia 
reatf  of  iMMrfUe  Mlowid  in  1801,  by  wUeh  FardinaBd. 
he  emperor's  brother,  -wtw  obliged  to  giw  np  Tuscany,  and 
lis  uncle  to  renounce  Modcna.    In  IXccmlier,  1  BO  1.' while 
\'a]x)lcon  crowned  himself  emperor  of  France  at  Pans, 
b'ruicis   foreseeing  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the 
Serman  empire,  declared  himself  herodttarj  amnaror  of 
A.uatm.  In  1806,  fbalins  iaalous  of  iha  mt  ancpoach* 
aatila  of  Napolaon  in  Italy  and  HoHand,  the  Atutiian 
»binet  formed  a  new  coalition  with  Runsia  and  England. 
The  campaign  was  unfavourable  Uj  Austria,  the  French 
intered  Vienna,  and  the  battle  of  Austerlitr.  finished  the 
nr.  By  the  Ibllowingpeace of  Presburg,  December,  180^ 
Austria  gnve  np  thaVaaatian  states  and  the  Tyrol.  The 
lid  Qumm  amptia  «as  now  disaotved  afkw  a  thooaand 
fsai^  duratioii;  and  in  August.  1806,  Frvneis  nnaanead 
the  title  of  emperor  of  Oermany.  an  1  a.-  s  ami  d  that  of 
Francis  I.,  emperor  of  Austria,  kinR  of  Buiiumm  and  Hun- 
gaiy,  &C,    l{i  111)  V  availed  himself  of  some  years  of  peace 
to  repair  the  calamities  of  the  former  wars,  to  make  reduc- 
tions, enforce  a  strict  economy,  and  support  the  credit  of 
the  state.  In  tlia  «ar  <rf  Ni^laon  ^gainat  Prnasi^  180t-7. 
Austria  nninlunad  a  atrial  neutrality.  After  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  and  the  conferences  of  Erfurt  between  Napoleon  and 
Alexander,  the  occupation  of  North  Germany  by  the  French, 
and  ttii  invasion  of  Spain,  the  emperor  Francis  felt  alarmed, 
&!)d  prepared  fur  a  fresh  struggle,  which  he  saw  must  take 
1  ice  sooner  or  later  for  the  independanaa  of  his  oown. 
Availing  himaalf  ef  Napolaon'a  embamaamants  in  Spain, 
at  tlie  beginning  of  1809,  lie  began  alone  a  firarth  war 
again«.t  France,  with  n  fnrrr;  of  400,000  mm     The  arch- 
duke Charles  commanded  the  army  of  Gennany,  and  the 
archduke  John  that  of  Italy,  whilst  a  force  under  General 
Chasteler  entered  theTyroh  where  the  people  rose  to  a 
man  lor  their  former  sovereign.   This  war  had  a  different 
character  from  the  piraeeding,  inasmuch  as  ttw  people  of 
Oermany  began  now  to  take  jpart  againit  the  French ;  corps 
"f  partisans  were  fonned  under  Schill,  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wi<"lv  Dels,  and  others  who  annoyed  the  French,  and  a 
^'uncral  spirit  of  insurrection  manifested  itself  against  the 
ftjreign  yoke.   The  operations  of  the  war  were  also  con- 
ducted on  a  different  plan  from  the  former  wars  of  MareuM, 
Attslarlits,  and  JaitB»  vhen  a  single  battle  had  decided  the 
Isle  of  Ute  war.   The  Austrions  now  fought  detached  en- 
gappmrtit-  with  various  success,  and  altkiUMh  obliged  tu 
Tetin.,  and  even  to  abandon  Vienna,  the  archduke  Charles 
ki'pt  his  army  tofjcthcr  in  i^ood  order.  Tlio  battle  of  Aspem 
was  fought  with  a  tremendous  loss  on  both  sides,  and 
Napoleon  was  obliged  to  retire  across  the  Danube.  After 
fwx  tine  the  battle  of  Wasnun  took  place,  and  although 
fast  by  the  Austrians,  yet  «ie  arehduke  retired  in  good 
wder  towards  I](  In  inia.    He  proposed  an  armistice,  whicli 
Napoleon  ncvx  ptid.  and  after  long  negotiations  the  peace  of 
Scliimbrunn  took  jdare  in  October,  1809.    Austria  gave  up 
I  ricstu,  Fiunu  and  Croatia,  Salzburg,  and  part  of  Gi 


In  1810  Napoleon  married  a  daughter  of  the  emperor 
iTancis.  Iq  1814,  during  tlte  Russian  campaign,  an 
^ixiliary  Austrian  corps,  under  Schwartzenberg,  acted  in 
ftland  against  Russia,  but  it  cffLCted  little.  In  1813 
Auitria  resumed  its  neutrality,  «nd  olfered  its  mediation 
''Ctvreen  Russia  and  France  on  condition  that  both  powers 
''bould  c^-acuata  Germany.  On  Napoleon's  refusal,  Austria 
J  lined  the  allieu,  and  its  army  contributed  nainljr  to  the 
battle  of  Leipzig,  which  decided  that  campaign.  In 
the  following  year  the  Austrian  armies  entered  France  by 
Uie  way  of  SwitMrlan  l.  i  il  <  upied  Burgundy  and  Lyon. 
■"C  eapepor  Francis  followed  tiiie  movements  of  his  troops, 
^'"1  after  the  Russians  and  Prussians  ha<l  entered  Paris, 
Apnl.  1814.  be  proceeded  to  that  capital,  where  he 
^maint-d  two  monfha.  In  June.  1814,  Iw  TCtamed  to 
»»«ni»a,  where  the  congress  of  the  European  powers  opened 
■ttUii^gs.  In  1815,  after  Bonaparte's  return  from  Elba, 


!  th(  Austrian  troops  advanced  again  by  the  Simplon  road 
and  occupie<l  Lyon.  Meantime  another  Austrian  armv  luid 
driven  Murat  fruui  Naples  and  re-established  the  oldlUng 
Ferdinand.  From  that  epoch  till  bis  death  the  amperar 
fhunda  Tamainad  at  paaea,  irith  the  exception  of  a  abort 
campaign  against  the  constitutional  party  at  Naples  in 
1821,  when  liis  troops  appeared  a*  au.\iliaries  to  King 
Ferdinand.  When  tlie  events  of  July,  1830,  were  known 
at  Vienna,  Francis  and  his  minister,  Prince  Mettemicii, 
withstood  (be  suggestions  of  the  more  violent  legit imists^ 
and  determined  not  to  interfore  in  the  intemal  affitint  of 
Prance  provided  that  power  reepeeted  tlia  axiating  treaties 
with  regard  to  its  foreign  policy.  Prussia  and  En^'land 
followed  the  same  coun^  and  thus  Europe  was  saved  from 
another  general  war.  Francis  died  at  Vienna  on  thL- 
2nd  of  March,  1835,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Ferdiiund. 

The  personal  character  of  the  ampenrFraneis  haa  bean 
spoken  of  Ihvoaiably  even  by  Ua  aaaniiaa.  in  Aoatria  and 
his  other  German  states  ho  was  decidedly  popular,  and  ])er- 
aonally  lovc<l,  especially  by  the  middling  and  lower  rJasses. 
He  was  accessible  to  all ;  kind  and  plain  spoken,  simple  and 
regular  in  his  habits,  assiduous  to  business,  and  his  moral 
conduct  was  unexceptionable.  His  policy  and  administration 
have  been  different^  judged  bjr  miten,  according  to  tbair  la- 
speetive  opinions.  Re  waa  Meidedly  md  opeuy  avwae  to 
politioil  innovation  ;  having  suffered  much  from  the  Fr  nch 
revolution  and  its  consequences,  he  had  conceived  i  liurror 
of  revolutions,  and  of  every  movenn  t  t  that  i  aiio  ik  of  a 
(I  -rnocratio  spirit.   The  ruling  principles  of  his  adminis- 
tration were  love  of  order,  minuteness  of  detail,  economy, 
and  .'strict  auboidination.  These  niineiplae^  which  agreed 
pretty:  «^  vifli  tbe  ebaraeter  or  Im  German  subjects, 
clashed  with  the  temper  of  the  people  of  Italy,  whose 
activity,  love  of  pleiujurr,  ii;:hi;Lr\  ambition,  and  national 
spirit,  had  hii  Li  bUiuulutcd  durii:ir  iweiitv  years  of  Frendi 
dominion.  Tbe  people  of  Lombardy,  especially  the  educated 
classes,  felt  dissatisfied  at  being  reduced  tofuaondition  of 
an  Austrian  depandancf .    Comyiaoiaa  vara  hatebad, 
which  all  fkiled,  and  only  snred  to  rendertha  Anatrian 
government  suspicious  and  severe.  Of  the  persons  implicated 
some  escaped,  others  w«re  tried  and  condemned  to  death, 
which  sentence  the  emperor  commuted  to  irapn.soninent 
for  various  periods  in  several  fortresses,  but  tnustlv  m  the 
castle  of  Spielberg,  in  Moravia.   In  other  respecu  i^rancis's 
administration  waa  nUd  and  tempeiata.    Ma  prMMtad 
material  improvawenta.  roads,  eanus,  and  mantdhctiaw. 
His  views  of  commerrial  policy  were  of  the  old  f>r  Colbert 
school.  In  one  particular  he  dcscnes  uiiquahliud  praise,  as 
the  promoter  of  popular  education:  he  established  ele- 
mentary schools  throughout  all  his  dominions,  and  super- 
intended himself  all  the  details  and  working  of  the  system. 
An  account  of  the  system  ii  nvan  m  an  anicle  in  No.  VI, 
of  the  'Quarterly  Joonial  of  Itdttcation,* entitled  *  ItalHm 
T^ducation.'    With  regard  to  religious  trlcrrinrr,  Franri* 
lollowed  the  principles  of  his  predecessors,  Jiiai^ph  and 
Leopold.    He  also  completed  the  code  of  laws  begun  by 
them,  which  is  called  by  his  name.   Furtfier  details  con- 
cerning the  emperor  Irancta,  hia  aourt;  nd  aahmet,  may 
be  found  in  the  follo«iiq(  imrka  among  otheas:  Ruasel's 
TottrinGmmmff;  itaifnaottl  w, London,  18S 7;  Mensel. 
Rei^t'  Tiirh  Oesterreich,  1831  ,•  and  abuok  puhtished  at  Pans 
iu  Itdli.ui.  called  Semplice  vehtd  oppo^in  aiie  memogne  di 
Enricu  \fisii'i,  1834,  m  which  many  exaggerated  or  un- 
founded charges  ajgainst  the  emperor  Francis  are  refuted  Iqr 
means  of  auuientie  ihcts  and  figures.   Although  the  paGep 
of  Austria  has  bean  guided  by  itaminiMan^  who  haw  goaa- 
rally  been  very  able  men,  yet  there  ia  no  doubt  lhaft  the 
'crsonal  character  and  pr:nripk-s  of  flw  ampaiW  Rmncia 
lave  had  very  considerable  inlla<  iif  u. 
FRANCIS (SAINT),andFR.\NLl.SCANS.  St. Francis, 
the  founder  of  one  of  the  four  orders  of  mendicant  friarSg 
called  Franciscans,  was  bom  at  Assisi,  in  Umbria,  in  1182, 
He  was  the  aon  aC  FMar  da  Bcmaiidina  a  wealthy  mar' 
chant,  ai^  \Sm  mctfaer'fl  namawat  Flea.  Hie  mother  eiir^ 
tened  him  John,  but  his  father,  who  was  absent  nt  thp  time 
of  his  birth,  chan^'cd  his  name  to  Francis.    Wadding,  in 
the  ■  Annales  Minorum,'  -^  lys  because  he  learned  French 
early,  tu  ouaUfy  himself  for  his  father's  profession,  Ja- 
cobus de  Voragine  turns  it  into  a  miracle  ;  '  Primu  rations 
miraouli  connotandi  ■  Knguam  anim  flallinam  miraenloed  a 
Deo  reoepisse  oognoaaitnr,*  OHm  gmider.  Oatabi,  taw.  ii 
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n.  659.)  St  FrinriiH  «as  at  first  a  yoiinsr  man  of  dissolute 
manners,  but  in  oon sequence  of  aflt  of  -  i  s  about  the 
Vear  1206,  he  becanie  so  <!tronirly  nffet  ltd  wiib  religious 
zeal  AS  to  lake  a  resolution  i<>  rttire  from  the  vorld.  He 
IMV  devoted  himself  to  solitude,  and  mortifled  biintiolf  to 
ae  great  a  degree  that  the  Inhabitants  of  Assisi  judged  him 
to  bedistrectWi.  Hi-^  ftithor,  thinking  to  make  him  resume 
the  habit*  of  onlinary  life,  thrt  w  him  into  prison  ;  but  find- 
iwr  that  this  mu'k'  no  impression  upon  him,  he  carried  him 
before  the  biiihop  of  Assist,  in  order  to  make  lum  renounce 
all  tiSle  to  his  father's  temporal  possessions,  wtiieh  ho  not 
igMtdtn,  butitripnea  off  all  his  clothes,  even  to  hia 
tbirt.  Be  tben  fmivaflea  with  a  considerable  numl^er  of  per- 
sons  to  devote  themselves,  as  he  had  done,  to  the  poverty 
whirl)  he  eonftidored  as  enjoined  by  the  gospel,  and  drew 
an  institute,  or  rule,  for  ihcir  use,  which  w'as  approved  l»y 
Pope  Innocent  Hi.  m  121ii,  as  wpll  a«  hy  the  Council  of  La- 
toran  held  in  1215.  In  121 1  he  obtained  fruia  the  Benedic- 
tiiMs  tbc  flbureh  of  Bortinneula,  near  Assist,  and  bis  Order 
^iMraatedao  fltttthatwlien  he  held  a  chapter  in  1 2 1 9,  near  fire 
thousnnd  friars  of  it  u  ei  e  present  He  Mibsoquently  obtained 
a  bull  in  favour  of  his  Order  frtmi  Pope  Hnnorius  III. 
About  this  time  he  went  into  the  Holy  Jjind.  mid  cndea 
voured  in  vam  to  convert  the  Sultan  Meledin.  It  is  said 
that  he  oftered  to  throw  hiiu*  lf  into  the  tlaines  to  prove 
hia  ihitk  in  what  he  taught.  H«  nturoed  aooD  aftar  to  hie 
imtii« aountry,  and  cUedat  AasW in  1996.  He  «ae oanon- 
iited  by  Pope  Grei?ory  IX.  the  6th  of  May,  1230,  when, 
October  4th,  the  day  on  which  his  death  hap|)ened,  was  ap- 
pointed us  his  fesiival. 

The  followers  of  St.  Francis  were  railed  Fkanciscans, 
Grky,  or  MiNOB  FstAiu ;  tlie  first  name  they  had  from 
Huir  fiiuidar;  the  aecond  ftom  Ibair  nev  etothing ;  and 
the  third  Urom  a  pntabded  IttkBllHlif.  Tndr  fubiTww  a 
loose  garment  of  a  <^y  colour,  reaching:  to  their  anelor., 
with  a  cowl  of  the  same,  and  a  elt^  over  it  when  they  went 
abroad.  Thef  gird*d  tiiaiMalvw  ifitb  wdB,  and  went 
bare-footed. 

This  wrder  was  divided  into  several  bodice,  some  of  which 
^BMmoMiigidthanothan.  ThpiDoitamplaandairaum- 
stantiel  aaeetmt  of  ii  b  to  be  flNnid  in  Anmlm  iMnamm, 

ft/fu  Trium  Ordinum  d  Prancixcn  TnittiUttnrwn.  aurl^in- 
J.uca  Wadding o  Hibmiu  ;  the  aecoud  and  henl  udiiiui)  uf 
wliirh  was  published  at  Rome  by  Jos.  Mana  Funseca  ab 
Ebora.  in  l<)  volumes  in  fol.,  1731-1744,  with  a  supplement, 
Omu  jfoist/iimum  J^r,  Jo,  R^aenUki  SbaraUtr,  fol.,  Rom., 
liw.  To  Waddiiw-wa  a«e  indahtod  Aw  Oio  OputeulaS. 
JhMMin^,  4to.,  AnSr.  IMS;  and  tho  BiUiiMtea  Onh'itir 
,W«orMWi,  4to..  Rnra.,  IR.'iO.  Tlio  Aria  Sanrtiti  UDi  of  (lie 
BoUandiiit-i  alreadv  quoted  {Oetuk.  lon|.  ii.  p.  64^lUv4^ 
rtmtains  several  liwa  of  St,  Vrmndit  m^udinK  diat  lif  8t. 
Bonaventure. 

Davenport  (Hut.  Fratr.  Min.  p.  2)  says  this  order  oarae 
into  England  in  1919  {  but  Stoi^  Dagdaja^  Lel«iid,aad 
od)«ra,'ta7  Aa  9ianeiaeam  came  in  12S4,  and  litat  tbe^ 

had  their  first  house  in  Canterbury,  and  their  so(:j>:irl  ;u 
Loudon.     Tanner  says  (Noli!.  Montul.  jircf.  p.  l.i),  ij,.iL 
at  the  dissoluli  u    l  e  Conventual  Franeiscans  had  about 
fifty-five  houses  in  England ;  but  from  the  last  edition  of 
Dugd&le's  '  Monastioon,*  it  appears  they  bad  sixty-six. 
Thair  mla.  aa  mnilatad  hv  fltavana,  with  aaranl  mrtata 
of  Uwardm.  and  OM  or  Biehaid  n.  in  ftEvmrraf  thoB, 
will  be  found  in  that  work,  vol.  vi.  p.  iii.,  pp.  1.')04-1508. 
See  also  Parkinson  s  Collectanea  Aiiglo-Mtnoritica,  or  a  \ 
Cnlffictirm  of  the  Antiquities  ■/  ifw  English  Franciscans,  \ 
or Frian Minor*,  aommmly  called  Gray  Fnart,  4tQ.,  Land.  \ 
1726. 

The  original  of  the  Franciaoan  rak  will  ho  inmd  in 
Wadding^  f  Aanala^'  vol.  i.  pp.  66-79. 

FRANCIS.  REV.  DR.  PHILIP,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Fnuaeis.  dean  of  Lisraore,  and  reetor  of  St.  Mary's. 
Dublin,  in  whirh  city  Philip  wa;^  born  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century.  The  comuuHi  biugraplucat  diotioDaries  say  that 
the  rector  of  8 1.  Mary's  was  expelled  fVom  bis  preferments 
at  the  Revolutnn  on  aoeount  of  bis  Toiy  primapbw ;  but 
tUa  must  be  a  niatahe,  if  we  may  rely  on  {ha  dataa  given 
in  a  detailed  memoir  oF  Sir  Philip  Francis,  by  a  porsonal 
friend  in  the  Annual  Obituary  for  iH'iO,  where  it  is  stat«<l 
that  the  Rev.  John  Fnun  is  nominated  dean  of  Lis- 
mure  in  I7'2i.  The  story  of  the  ejection,  if  we  may  trust 
to  this  authority,  cannot  even  be  true  of  tba  gnodfittber  of 
tha  aniiiactof  tba  piaan  ai1id«,  whoaa  ntaa  waa  ahw 


John;  for  lie,  it  &4!unu,  became  dean  of  Ijei^hliu  m 
and  sat  in  convocation  in  17U4.  Philip  nas  e<lucait-(l  .it  tbe 
university  of  Dublin,  and  then  euteiaa  the  church,  tbe  ntv- 
fesaion  to  which  his  progenitora  for  aatatal  ganerations  tmi 
bekmged.  Abaut  tha  |CBr  17M  ba  flame  over  to  Rogtond. 
and  set  up  an  academy  at  Edwr  in  Sttney,  «b«e  whboa 
was  for  a  short  time  one  of  hib  pupils  ;  but  the  hi.stortao  u. 
his  posthumous  memoirs  pves  no  tavourablo  account  of  th« 
improvement  he  made.  }  j  a  i  i  .  In  (.ays,  *  prelittrtd  the 
pleasures  of  Loudon  to  the  iii!»iructiun  uf  bis  pupila.'  Whit 
in  this  situation  he  published  his  poetical  translatiua  of 
Homoe,  wbioh  iWMOiatdjr  hNN|dit  ham  into  oatioe,  lad 
still  oontinuea  to  ba  rapimtad.  It  liaa  dw  advantafe  of 
bein^:  the  only  completo  modem  metrical  version  in  Eng- 
lish of  the  works  uf  that  poet,  but  tuM  no  pretensioos  to  U- 
considered  an  adequate  represcMitation  of  the  unxinaL  H« 
also  publuihed  in  1 757  a  translation  of  tbe  'Orations  of  l>c- 
mosthenes  and  ifischioes,'  in  2  vols.,  4to.  Before  h» 
had  published  two  tiagadiea*  'Buflenia,'  9n*  1762.  ud 
'  Constantine,'  Svo.,  1764,  'Bugenm'was  noted  t  Dmrr 
Lane,  Garriik  sustaining  the  principal  rharartcr :  but 
although  reiieated  for  nine  nights,  it  w.is  \ery  inditlcrenili 
rcnt'ived.  It  is  said  in  the 'Biograplna  Dratuutica*  to  bv 
liitb  more  tbonafree  translation  of  a  Frtsncb  tragedy  b} 
6rasigo!,caUad  *OBnie,'  uf  which  a  literal  version  was  pub- 
lished tho  sant  vmt  under  the  tiiloaf  'Cenia;  ar,  the  Sajk- 
posod  Daui(btflr.  *ConstHitineP  waa  Ttoduead  at  CoY«n 
Garden.  'It  mot  with  \ery  bad  >uicesh.*  says  the  Biuc. 
Dram..  *  althoutfh  not  by  many  de^irees  the  wor>it  o:  ttt 
produeiioiis  ut'  that  season."  Thes»i  literary  perfonnancta 
ohtameil  fur  the  author  the  ae-quuintaace  of  mapj  of  tht 
most  distingoiflhorl  petmins  of  the  time;  but  lia  wainda 
connexion  more  important  to  hia  worldljr  inlaraala  by  aomf 
;  political  pamphletawlifebba  i«  9aid  to  have  written,  though 
they  seem  to  have  appeared  without  his  name,  and  ibe_' 
titles  arc  not  given  in  any  of  the  biographical  itotioes  of  lua 
that  we  have  seen.  From  a  passage  tn  the  Preface  to  kt 
Translation  of  Demosllieiies,  it  may  be  inferred  that  t.. 
took  the  Whig,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  libctal  M<ir 
of  politics.  Tha  bi<iara|»har  «f  hit  aon  in  tha  Annual  Qkt 
tttvry  says,  tbat  *ho  it  nentianed  in  Witlna**  Letters  to 
boilit;  onifa^ed  in  sotlie  dL-heate  nfy;uliatiun«  on  the  \>.xti  t: 
tho  Right  lion.  Henry  Fo\.  afierNkard*  Lurd  HulUaiti'  fir 
Has  r  baplain,  it  seems,  tii  I^ud  Holland,  and  a!>si»lcd  >: 
the  educaiion  uf  bis  son  Ctuules.  afterwards  the  dbttEt- 
guiafMd orator.  Tfarqi|g]|  I^rd  Holland's  influence  he  a» 
IHMnitad  u>  the  re^tivy  af  Barniw  in  liufiaUti  in  1  ;»4  k« 
wn  alao  apfiointod  jolnt-ehaptein  to  Chdaaa  C>»U«ge.  He 
died  in  177 X 

FRANCIS.  81R  PHILIP,  was  the  son  of  the  R^,.  Lk 
Philip  Francis,  and  uas  ln/in  m  Dublin,  -JJuJ  Ocu>L«r.-. 
1740.  When  lus  ti»lber  came  avpr  to  England  la  ir:>ii.  ul 
was  placed  on  the  foundation  of  St.  Fkul's  School,  London 
where  ho  reutaioad  about  thiaa  jwaca.  Hasa,  u  »  wonli 
obterving,  one  of  bit  achoel-ibnowt  waa  lb'.  Henry  S.  Woud- 
fall,  afterwards  tho  printer  of  the  'Puldic  Ad\crii^f  .'  aD<. 
tlic  ])ubli8herof  tlu: '  L<  tiiMS o(  J unius.'  In  i: :>(,  «m  ip- 
|X)inted  to  a  place  in  lliu  ntlice  of  his  father's  patron.  Mr 
FitXt  tben  secretary  uf  stato;  and  when  Fox  was  sucoeede-j 
by  Pitt  in  Deremnr  of  thia  faai;  foung  Francis  bad  itr 
gpod  (brtuiM  10  ba  Metmimended  to,  and  retatnad  faf,  titi 
new  aeerstary.  In  1758,  thruu»>:h  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
he  was  appointed  private  si  ^  i  :,,.<,  ■  Gi  neral  BUgh.  vhe-i 
that  otlieer  was  sent  in  eonui.aini  oi  an  expwlitK.n  A^-ismi 
the  Frunc-h  coast;  and  \\hile  serving  in  tins  i:;»|ici.  .r. 
was  present  at  an  actiqa  fought  hetueeu  the  Bruish  sad 
Freneh  tatm  n  tba  uai^benrhood  of  Cberbourf .  In  1 7Mk 
on  tha  aaaia  naavanandaiioii,  tba  eari  of  KiniMN^oa  bai^ 
appointed  atnbaaiador  to  Portagal,  took  Fransii  wiOt  \m 
as  his  secretary.  lie  returned  to  England  iti  \7u?..  vbr.i 
the  Rij^ht  Hon.  Wellebore  Elhs.  afterwaids  I^ord  Miai-!.!- 
gx\<-  liiia  an  ap])ointnienl  of  consiileruhle  con.-*.-mjeo<* 
the  VVttr  Ottio^,  over  wiiicii  i>e  then  presided.  H<-  reta^iiti; 
thai  pihuia  till  March,  1772,  when  he  resigned  ui  con^ 
quenoa  of  a  qnarnl  with  Ldi4  Borrington,  who  h«i  b;  that 
uma  suooeoded  Mr.  BHia.  Tha  remaiudar  of  that  yeu  bt 
spent  in  travelling  through  Flanders,  Gcrraanv,  IxLu.  it: 
Franrc.  In  June,  1773,  soon  after  his  return^  he  v*a*  ap 
lo  tlie  distinijuishi'*!  jdai^e  uf  .  f  the  civil  ucit 
hc-rs  Ul  eouned  tor  tbe  goveniouint  of  Ueii^^al,  with  a  saUn 
of  lo.uoo/.  He  is  said  to  have  owed  this  appuintmeut  -.^ 
tbe  iufliWRva  of  Lunl  fiarrifigtoiw  wbaaa  hoatttitT  liMn** 
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'i*ul(l  appear  to  have  been  bow  converted  uiUiveiysub- 
taiitial  friondship,  or  who  must  be  supposed  to  have  I  atl 
rn  at«  raMoos  for  such  an  taumme  of  hu  patronage.  Uo 
'  I  out  Sir  India  in  the  tumiMrof  1774,  and  nmoined  in 
hat  oountnr  till  Oanmber.  1780.  when  he  reaigned  bis  si- 
uation  and  embarked  for  Eni;laud,  after  havinir  had  a 
lUariL'l  wilh  the  goverrior-i^fiieral  Mr.  Hastmfrs,  wlucii 
irotliici'd  a  duel,  lu  wkicL  Mr.  Francw  was  hlxol  tlirouijii 
he  body.  He  had  opposed  Hastin|r8,  aud  for  some  time 
ifcciualiy,  from  his  entrance  into  the  council,  but  the 
nddcn  death  of  two  of  his  colleagues  by  whom  be  had  been 
^oerolly  suppoitad,  bad  latto-lv  left  lum  in  a  helplese  mi- 
lority  in  hii  eont^t  aeainst  the  policy  of  the  sovernor- 
r.u  niL    In  1784  Mr.  Francii*  wa  .  returned  lo  ]iarlianieiu 

Yarmouth  in  tbo  Isle  of  Wiglii,  aiiU  mou  begau  to  take 
ri  active  part  in  the  business  oif  the  House  of  Commons, 
irhere,  altnougb  h«  was  nota  fluent  speaker,  the  ])ret;uancy 
if  bis  remaruaad  the  soundnese  and  extent  of  his  infor- 
oation  alvaya  aommandod  atteiidon.  He  took  his  side 
h>m  the  first  with  the  Whig  opposition,  and  to  that  party 
If  adhered  while  he  lived.  When  it  wa.s  resuUrd  in  17hii 
o  impeach  Mr.  Ihiistings.  it  was  proposed  that  Mr.  Francis 
Jiciuld  be  appointed  one  of  the  manoi^ors  of  the  impeach- 
nent ;  but  all  tho  eloquence  of  Burke,  Fox,  and  Wmdham, 
aided  by  his  own)  could  not  oveivoOM  tlie  fbelingof  the 
3ouae  aijipainat  placing  in  this  situation  a  vum  wiln  whom 
be  aeeused  haa  had  a  pcn»na1  quarrel.  The  motion  was 
wicr  ncizatived  by  lar^e  luajorities.  Nevertheless  there  wa.s 
uuch  iorcc  in  what  wat>  urged  in  \U  !>upiiort,  and  tlic 
casuistry  of  the  question  wa*  not  a  little  curious  and  per- 
)lexin^.  The  benefit  of  the  talents  and  inlbnaation  of  Mr. 
Francis  was  eventually  secured  to  the  pnaecution  by  a 
etter  inviting  his  assistance,  which  was  addressed  to  him 
fV  the  unanimous  vote  of  tlie  comniittoc  of  managers ;  and 
■I  hu!>iiH->>  uiciipied  his  chief  attention  for  man)  years. 
.Via  ti  the  war  wuh  France  broke  out,  Mr.  Francis  adhered 
o  ihL'  ]iuriy  of  Fox  and  Grey,  and  was  one  of  tho  flr.^t  ami 
iii>-t  active  ruembeniuf  the  famous  association  of  the  Friends 
>ftt)c  Pco))k'.  At  the  ttew  election  in  1796  he  stood  can- 
lidala  for  Tewke«bury.  but  failed  in  being  leturned,  and  he 
lid  not  sit  in  that  parliament  In  I8U2,  however,  he  was 
eiurned  for  .\ppleby,  by  Ljid  Tlumet,  rind  Ir-  continued  lo 
It  for  that  borough  while  iie  iciaained  ut  {uuliament.  The 
(Uestion  of  the  ubolitiun  of  ilic  slave  trade  was  that  in  which 
ie  t< I  lk  the  keenest  and  must  active  part  in  the  latter  term 
>f  hi-,  parhamcntary  carcor;  and  it  is  said  that  in  advo- 
atting  the  abolition,  be  took  a  course  as  mttdt  opjpOMd  to 
lis  private  interests  as  ijt  was  in  eonfintnity  with  his  public 
>rinciplcs.  On  the  forii^ution  of  tho  Grcnvillc  administra- 
lon,  Mr.  Francis  was  made  a  knie^ht  of  the  bath,  29th  Oc- 
')ber,  I80<"i ;  and  it  i-;  hidieved  lliLit  il  w.is  at  first  ititeiuled 
0  <end  him  out  to  iodia  a-  guvernor-gencral.  That  np- 
>ointment  however  never  took  place.  He  retired  fr<iiu 
larliamsnt  in  1807;  iand  after  thii»  the  interest  which  he 
wntinued  to  talta  in  pablie  affiiin  was.  chiefly  evinced  by 
K-casional  political  pamphlets  i  i  1  contributions  to  the 
)ewspaper».  In  IStt;  ^reat  aiieiiuun  wus  dnvwii  lo  Su- 
t'hilip  Francit,  by  Mr.  .Jolin  Tayh»r's  very  ingenious  publi- 
ation,  entitled  'Junius  identified  with  a  'listinguLshcd 
Living  Charaeter,'  tlie  object  of  which  was  to  prove  that  he 
*as  the  author  a£.  ihe  oel«^rated  *  Letters  of  J  unius.'  It  may 
It  letst  he  confidently  affirmed,  that  no  case  half  ao  strong 
ias\ethcen  made  out  in  favour  of  any  one  of  the  many 
ither  conieetures  that  have  been  started  on  the  subject  of 
his  great  Uierary  puzzle.  Sir  P.  Fram  is  however,  it  is 
•aid,  persisted  to  the  last  in  i-ejecting  the  honour  thu:s 
wnpted  to  be  thniitttpon  him.  His  acknowledged  publi- 
AtioDs  (all  of  tbam  pmphlcts)  amount  to  tweni^-aix  in 
lumber,  seeording  to  a  list  appended  to  i!b»  nemmref  his 
ife  m  the  •.\nnual  Obitiiary.'  One  of  the  most  eurious  of 
hem  is  the  List,  entitled  '  II isiuncal  Questiun.s,  exhibited 
n  tlie  IfofTii'ifg-  Chrmitc/e  m  January,  1818,  enlarged,  cor- 
'Cctcd,  and  improved,'  bvo.,  1818,  which  originally  ap(>eared 
D  a  series  of  articles  in  the  '  Morning  (Jhronicle.*  Sir 
Philip  Francis  died  after  a  long  and  paiitful  illueaa,  ooca- 
*ioncfl  by  disease  oF  tho  prostate  gland,  at  his  house  in 
St  James's-squaro,  22n<\  Dceembci,  ITe  wa-i  twice 

Wirried,  the  second  time  after  he  had  reached  the  age  ui 
*venty,  to  a  Miss  Watkms,  Uiu  diiu|^hter  of  a  clergyman. 

his  flrst  wife  hw  left  a  >nu  and  tw  o  daughters. 
Hi.\NClS  UE  S.M.KS  [Sales.] 
FRANaS  XAVIER:  pUvixa.] 


IR  A  .NCI  SCO.  RIO.  .[BsAatL.] 

FRANGKE,  a  oolebrated  German  philanthiopist,  whose 
life  presenu  a  striki^  instance  of  tiM  good  whiw  in  indl 
vidual  may  cffiMst  naaeke  waa  hom  at  Luliaek.  hi  1663. 

He  made  such  rajiid  phigress  in  learning  that  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  wos  tit  to  cntpr  the  university,  where  be  devoted 
li!ni:^elf  with  great  cu   li  \  li u  to  the  study  of  divinity  and 
the  aiitient  as  well      modern  languages.    In  1691  lie  be- 
came professor  of  oriental  languages  at  the  university  of 
IluUe.  and  soon  aiUst wards  professor  of  divini^  and 
pastor  of  the  parish  of  Glaucha.  a  suburb  of  Halle. 
The  wretched  btalo  of  his  parishioners,  who  were  sunk 
in  the  most  abject  ignorance  and  poverty,  gave  the 
first  impulM.'  to  liiK  pliilanthropic  exertions.    Ho  began  by 
teaching  the  children,  whom  ho  supported  at  the  same 
time  by  small  donations.    He  took  a  few  orphans  to  edu- 
cate ;  their  number  rapidly  increased*  and  as  he  was  as- 
sisted by  the  contributions  of  many  charitable  persons,  he 
gradually  extended  the  sphere  of  his  beneficial  activity, 
and  formed  !>cveral  estabUshments  for  the  education  of  all 
classi-s.    In  169b  he  Iiid  the  touiiihition  of  the  orphan 
a&yium,  though  he  had  ^urcely  any  means  of  completing 
the  edifice,  but  the  necesiiary  funds  were  constantly  sup- 
plied by  cluuritable  persons.  It  frequentir  hi4>p(»ied  that 
all  bis  funds  ware  exhausted,  and  that  m  bad  not  oven 
suflicieut  money  to  pay  the  workmen,  when  at  the  my 
critical  moment  he  recetvod  by  post  large  «nms  tttm 
known  or  unknown  benefactors.    He  vva.s  fortunate  in 
fitiding  >iol  only  persous  who  contributed  money  to  promote 
hi*  undertaking,  but  many  who  zealously  assisted  him  in 
his  labours.   Francko  was  a  man  of  mild  and  cheerful 
diiipositioti,  agreeable  manners,  and  exceedingly  l^iorious 
He  punctually  attended  to  his  academical  lectures,  and  to 
hiii  derical  duties  at  Halle  as  well  as  iti  Glaucha:  his 
uffairs  and  exieiisivi'  cotrespoudence  engrossed  all  the  day, 
and  it  was  only  laie  at  night  that  he  cuuld  occupy  himself 
I  with  his  literary  labour*,  the  earnings  of  which  he  olwuy.s 
devoted  to  charitable  ))ur|H>ses.    The  greater  part  of  bis 
works  were  written  in  German,  but  he  published  also  some 
learned  works  on  divinity  in  Latin.   Franeke  died  in  1 7*27, 
and  the  ibllawinf^  estahlisbments  which  now  ezbt  at  Hallu 
oue  to  him  iheii  fjundatiun  and  bear  his  name;   1,  iliu 
Orphan  Asvluui,  lu  wJuch,  since  its  establishment,  Jjno 
poor  orphans  of  both  sexes  ha\e  been  t'ra1uitou>ly  edu- 
cated ;  2,  the  Pedagugium,  an  institution  lor  the  oduivtion 
of  young  men  of  the  higher  and  middle  classe*,  ibunded  in 
1696 ;  3,  the  X^tin  School,  established  for  the  ediMatiUn  of 
children  not  belonging  to  wealthy  families,  and  divided 
into  nine  cla-sses  ;  4,  German  or  Burgher  Seln  i  l  -  '  rbo}* 
andguli,;  ii,  the  East  India  Missionary  E^tauiisninutt  t 
and  6.  the  Caxisteinian  iiibUoal  Institution.     This  last 
estuhhshmont  was  the  forerunner  ot  Bible  Societies.  It 
was  tbund^i  by  Baron  Canstein,  a  German  nobleman,  whOk 
after  having  tfeat  a  part  of  hk  Uie  in  courts  and  canuM* 
became  by  his  intercourse  with  Franeke  religiotudy  dis- 
posed, and  by  his  exertions  :  inl  i!ir  aid  of  bubscriptions 
established  the  biblical  institua^u  of  Halle,  in  order  to 
pioiiKite  the  readinp  of  the  Scriptures  among  the  poorer 
classci..   This  iusuiuUuu  pottieiKes  a  numb^  of  stereotype 
plates,  from  which  a  certain  number  of  Biblos  is  eontinuaOy 
struck  off:  this  institution  hasfttmished»ia  U>»  ab««iQ-iiMn* 
tioned  manner,  from  its  establidmient  in  1719  till  1834. 
more  than  two  millions  of  Bibles  and  above  si.v  millions  of 
Now  Testaments.    The  profits  derived  from  the  sale  of 
those  IJibles  go  to  the  support  of  Krancke's  in.-tuutions, 
whicli  derive  a  cuu^uderable  income  from  lauds  and  other 
charitable  gifts  bequeathed  to  lliem,  chietly  by  persons  who 
have  been  educated  there,  aa  Wdi  as  bom  a  Mokselling, 
printing,  and  publishin;^  establishntent,  whidt  k  the  pro- 
perty of  tho  above-mentioned  institutions. 

FllANCOA'<JE*'H,  a  ver\  small  natural  order  of  Exof^ns, 
consisting  of  the  genera  Fraiicoa  and  Tetilla  onlv.  They 
are  South  American  herbaceous  plants  with  lyrate  ra- 
dical leaves  and  a  scapose  infloresoenfle.  The  aapala  and 
petals  are  four;  the  stameoa  iimir  timai  aa  DMavow  and 
hypogynouB.  half  of  them  being  rudinMitacy.  The  pistil 
consists  of  fijur  carpois  adhering  bv  ihcir  interior  angles, 
Willi  a  be^Milc  I'our-lobed  sligma..  J  iie  seeds  are  nun»eroiis, 
and  contain  a  minute  ernbryo  lynii^  iii  a  mass  of  (le.shy 
olbiuuen.  Hie  station  of  Franooocese  in  a  natural  arrange- 
ment is  unsettled.  Rosaoem  and  CrawttlaceO  seeni  to  bu 
the  ravourite  orders  to  which  they  an  apprakiaiaUMii  bai 
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»  o  rather  rocjaril  tiieni  as  a  part  of  tho  albuminous  sub- 
clus,  serving  to  connect  Pap«verac«»  with  Drosencev  and 


FRANCOIS.  CAPh..  [Hmpaniola.] 

FRANGOXIN.  JPaMBumm^ 

FRAMOCVNIA  (nraken.  or  FhmkaiihaidX  ftnnerly  a 

eirde  of  tbe  German  empire,  was  bordered  on  the  south  by 
Rwabia  and  Bavaria,  on  the  east  by  Boht-miaand  the  Unper 
Palatinate,  on  the  north  by  Hcs»c  and  Tliurin;.M.i.  ;m(!  on 
the  vest  by  the  Lower  Palatinate  and  the  circle  ol'  the  Upper 
Rhine.  Its  area  was  about  10,290  tMjuaro  mile^,  being  tlie 
MiwUBat  eirdia  of  th«  empire,  Mid  ita  populalioa  aoout 
l,8Mk000.  It  VM  aompMoa  of  Bidtiiirth  taA  AmlMoh,  the 
four  ecclesiastical  principalities  of  Wdnburg.  Bamberg. 
Eichstiidt,  and  Deutsch-Orden ;  tho  earldoms  of  Hcnnobcri?, 
Scliwarzciiberg,  Hohenlohe,  Wcrlhheim.  Erbach,  Reineek, 
Castell,  and  LimburfC ;  the  six  towns  of  the  empire,  Nurem- 
bci^,  Schweinfurt,  Rothenburg,  Weisaenburg.  and  Wind- 
sheim ;  six  eauestrian  oantona,  and  aersnl  viUaeea  imme- 
diately dependent  on  the  empire.  The  whole  of  meieb  vidi 
the  exception  of  the  earldoms  of  Henncberg.  Schwarxen- 
oerg.  and  Reineek,  were  transferred  to  the  crown  of  Bavaria 
by  various  treaties,  boginiiin.;  witli  tliat  of  Luneville  in  1801, 
and  closing  with  the  tcrntunal  acquiiiition  made  by  a  treaty 
with  Austria  in  1819.  Tbe  soil  of  Franconia  is  among  the 
most  productive  in  Germany,  yielding  an  abundance  of 
gvain.  wine^  fruit,  and  vegetahlea,  Mid  supplies  large  quan- 
tities of  cattle.  Even  the  northern  parts,  where  tnelliu- 
ringian  and  Fichtelberg  mountains  occupy  a  portion  of  the 
surface,  and  render  them  frc<juently  unfit  for  agriculture. 
Are  highly  productive  in  timber,  fuel,  and  minerals.  Those 
parts  excepted,  Franconia  is  a  country  of  plains.  The  prin- 
cipal rim  ia  the  Main,  into  which  moat  of  tbe  minor 
■IMMM  diadiarge  their  watan;  tfw  Wem  eonneets  the 
emnrtqr  with  tbe  German  Oomoi  be  means  of  the  Weser. 
while  other  rivers  flow  into  fhe  Elbe,  Rhine,  and  Danube. 
The  margrave  of  BrandoiiLur^  was  the  in-ihcst  authority  ii: 
the  rirrlc.  The  contmnciii  which  Franconia  eoutiibuied  lo 
ihi'  iirmy  ut  the  empire  \va>  iyO'2  foot  soldiers  and  lisO  horse, 
and  lU^ntygM^w^a^warda^awgenaw  ot'  tbe  empire 
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FRANEKBR.  [Friksloi.] 

FRANKALMOIGN,  a  species  of  tenure.  The  word  sj|- 
nifles  *fiee  alms,'  and  tbe  tenun  is  that  by  which  a  re- 
ligious oocpontioo.  aggregate  or  aole,  holds  leads  of  A* 
dobor.  to  tnem  and  their  aucceeiom  ftr  orer.  Tlmniii 

which  they  wen  bound  to  render  for  their  land  wen  m 
clearly  defined,  but  were  only  in  general  to  pray  for  tlie 
souls  of  tho  donor  and  his  heirs,  de^il  or  alive :  theydid  no 
fealty,  which  was  incident  to  all  other  tenures,  t^xunu, 
Systxm.] 

The  temiie  by  Frankalmoign  was  exoepled  by  ime  is 
the  Stat  IS  Gar.  OL,  wUdi  ebolidied  niHienr  tanvrca.  aef 
it  subaiata  in nenj  inatanoes  at  this  day.  It  is  very  di»tir rt 
from  all  other  tenmoi,  being  not  in  the  least  degrt^e  fcu  '4 
but  merely  siiiritual ;  for  if  tlie  services  be  neglected,  iht 
law  gives  no  remedy  by  distress  or  otherwise  to  tbe  lord  dt 
whom  the  lands  are  holden.  but  onnlf  a  M^btut  to  the 
ordinary  or  viaitor  to  coneot  iL 

DoMrtloDB  by  this  tenon  an  now  outofnae;  tM-ate 
the  statute  of  Quia  Emptores  (18  Bd.  I.),  as  it  is  said  Vf 
Littleton,  none  but  the  king  can  grant  lands  to  be  so  holdca. 
(2  Bl.  Com.) 

FRANKENBERG,  in  the  bailiwick  of  ChcmnitA  in  lie 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  is  an  agreeable  town  situated  onibe 
Zscnopau,  and  in  a  picturesque  valley:  it  ia  w«U  built  mA 
regularly  laid  out,  and  contama  aboot  490  howaas  aai  9SM 
inhabitants.  Next  to  Chemnitz  it  has  the  larf;€»t  fiictones 
in  Saxony  for  printing  cottons,  and  employs  upwards  of  6* 
iumds  in  this  bnuu'h  alone:  it  also  manufactures  cottir.i, 
linens,  and  leather,  and  has  extensive  bleaching-groonds  o 
tbe  vicinity.  The  copperainn  near  it  pndnea  bat  maL 
qoantitiea  of  the  metaL 

FRANKSNIA'CEiS,  a  small  natotal  order  of  Kza«m 
allied  to  Silenaoea)  and  Linacec,  with  a  procumbent  hatr. 
small  leaves,  and  very  often  minute  flowers  half  luMei 
among  tho  leaves.   They  are  all  furnished  with  a  tubcisr. 
ribbed  calyx,  and  that,  together  with  their  having  five  pesak 
a  definite  number  of  bypogynous  stamens,  and  a  one-ceB<( 
capaule  bursting  into  valves,  to  wboae  edfas  the  seeds 
here,  gives  them  a  distinctly  limited  dmiactar.  The  tfeob 
ate  chiefly  found  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  north  of  Afr.a; 
they  howc\er  occur  in  various  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  'ri 
species  from  New  Holland.  Knmkenia  paucidora,  rcn»:i  j 
able  for  the  sixe  of  its  flowers,  is  a  very  pretty  gpaaabou*' 
shrab. 


At«f|of  Piaakaoia  piirT«raleBim.aat«nl  dat»— liaaiwer;liaH|iaiai 
■uauas;  S^s  liMnatMMctioM«f  IksatMytanaHiBMii. 

FRANKENSTEIN,  a  circle  of  the  Prussian  govcrnniff. 
of  IJreslau,  and  in  the  province  of  Sile,*ia:  it  is  a  ic>d 
countr}',  occasionally  interspersed  with  hilU,  ha*  an  am  / 
about  181  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  4^,3^ 
It  ia  watavsdby  the  Neisse,  raises  much  flax,  together  «ra 
wheat,  potatoes,  and  fruit,  and  is  well  anpolied  witb  titaW* 
The  capital  of  this  circle,  which  bean  tne  same  name  > 
situatcti  on  the  P;uiM'bach,  in  50*       N.  lat..  ami  .» 
K.  long.    It  is  a  well-built  town,  surrounded  by  w  alK 
bos  four  suburbs,  an  old  castle  now  in  rum^  a  spac  • 
mwkei-plsosk  a  Reman  Catholie  and  a  JUollwna  chB« 
bottdn  chaitkn  tttiwltrii  to  the  hrifitol  told  Wanaclat 
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>tcture  gallery,  botanical  (garden,  seven  schoobi,  &c.  The 
wpnlation  was  4610  in  1817;  35lif>  in  1831,  and  bat  pre- 
«int  about  5700.  Hie  manufactures  of  the  town  con3i:^t  of 
voollen  ttuffit,  linens,  leather,  stocking  tobacco,  liqueurs, 
tc<'.,  and  it  ha'4  a  good  trade  in  corn,  wine.  wuoUeni,  &e. 
KRANKKX THAL.  [Rhink,  Circub] 
FRANKFORT  cm  tlu-  Mam  (in  Gorinan  Frankfurt), 
he  cupiiul  of  a  small  republic  in  tlu-  western  part  of  cen- 
nil  Gt^rraany.  which  has  an  arua  of  abuut  91  square  miles, 
.t  i«  bouttdra  on  the  north  and  north-eaat  b;  the  nravincc  of 
Itaum  in  Cleetomt  Rene,  on  tbe  aontb-eaat  ana  wiuth  by 
he  provincf  nf  Starkcnberg  in  Grand-tltu-al  TTessc,  atvl  uti 
he  west  by  the  duchy  of  Nassau  and  part  of  Grand-din  al 
(esse.  It  is  i>uppose<l  to  date  its  origin  from  the  liiiK^  of 
he  Merovingian  princes.  Cbarleraa^e  built  a  palace  in 
tie  town,  in  which  he  held  a  counpil  of  the  rhurcn  in  the 
rear  794.  Lewii  the  Pioitt  annrounded  it  vitlt  walls  and 
litches  in  83$.  In  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Yerdun, 
ly  which  Aix  In  Chapelle  fell  to  thv  share  of  Lalliarius,  it 
lecarae  the  capital  of  the  empirt-  of  tlie  Eastern  Franks, 
ind  hither  Lewis  the  German  tran'ift.Tred  the  fairs  held  by 
be  Austraaians.  A  palace,  called  the  Roeiner  (Roman 
Hllacelb  wat  abo  boflt  here  by  its  sovereigns,  who  held  their 
iourta  of  cerenonjr  under  it«  roof  from  time  to  time,  though 
t  wai  not  thehr  fixed  abodio.  In  the  reeords  of  the  mid- 
llo  ages  Frankfort  is  meniioiu  fl  as  one  or  the  principal 
■it us  in  the  German  empire,  and  as  a  mark  of  distinction 
\  as  deiiuiiiiiiated  a  chamber  of  that  empire  ( Hr'irh.tliitinmrr  ), 
fthich  the  emperor  William  pilcdged  himself,  in  i  should 
MVer  be  mortgaged  or  ahi-nated;  a  pledge  which  made  it 
m  immediate  dependence  of  tbe  empira  itaelf.  A  golden 
)u11  oohArmed  the  privilege  whtdi  Fhmkbrt  had  lonf^  «n- 
oyed,  of  being  the  placi'  of  all  imperial  elections.  h\  ti  n 
■arly  part  of  tin-  loth  (entury,  the  Roemcr,  which  iuii.  Lc- 
'ome  the  properly  of  one  of  the  bur^je.ssesi  about  ;)(J  )ears 
oefure,  was  purchased  and  converted  into  a  tuwn-halt  by 
he  magistrates,  who  about  tbistilM  availed  themselves  of 
he  prmisality  of  the  German  emperors  to  buy  their  mono- 
iraliea  and  domains  in  and  near  the  town.  The  emperor 
Richard  conferred  additional  iminunitics  on  it  in  1257; 
HI  i;J72.  Charle^  IV.  sold  the  baiUtfship  of  (he  empire  to 
Ihe  magi.stra<  v ;  and  in  ]  'M9,  l-t-wis  the  Bavarian  om- 
|)owered  them  to  redeem  all  the  ]iroperlie^  tolls,  ^c,  in 
KrankfiNrt  or  its  vicinity  which  ht^  or  Ins  predecessors  might 
.  e  pawned  to  otbeia.  This  xigJbA  wa«  aubeequently  turned 
ery  good  aoeeuvt  by  ibm  nagiatratit.  Tm  great  Eatter 
r.  in  adilition  to  the  Michaelmas  fair,  which  had  been  held 
,:Ke  the  days  of  Lewis  the  German,  was  instituted  in  13.30. 
!  :i  1 .]')()  the  town  acquired  the  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
tVlain,  un  which  Sach<enhausen  now  stands,  by  which  acqui- 
>iiion  it  completed  its  present  extent  of  territory.  In  1555 
Charlev  V.endowed  it  with  the  rieht  to  the  free  Mngation  of 
tbe  Main.  The  treaty  of  Westphauarecoiprised  all  its  immu- 
nities, and  it  was  taken  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
empire  by  the  imperial  rescripts  of  16H2and  1683.  The 
nubk  meii  who  settled  in  the  town  and  loniiectud  them- 
>c'l\es  \Mih  the  wealthier  cla.s.<<  of  inhabitants,  gradually 
fbnned  clubs,  or  exclusive  companies,  and  these  societies 
ultimately  engrossed  nearly  the  whole  eovemment ;  but 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1 6 1 6  put  an  endto  the  abase.  The 
emperor  Charles  Vll.  resided  here  from  1742  to  1744,  and 
the  German  diets  were  at  that  period  transferred  to  Frank- 
fort from  Riiiisboii.  It  was  the  phojcof  assembly  fur  the  states 
of  the  electorate  of  the  Upper  Rhine;  and  dating  from  a.d. 
76:i,  21  German  diets  were  neld  here.  Under  the  settlement 
of  tbe  emjiiie  in  1603,  called  the  '  DeputiUioiu-reoesa^'  ail 
the  eeekaiaatieal  property  within  the  boundaries  was  made 
over  to  the  town,  on  condition  of  its  paying  certain  annuities 
to  the  amount  of  34,000  guldens,  about  3000/.  sterling.  The 
nrch-chancellor  of  the  empire,  who  had  a  lartce  property  in 
the  town,  became  a  member  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  established  by  Napoleon  in  1806,  accepted  the  title 
of  '  Prince-Primate,'  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
government;  Napoleon  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of 
nominating  hi»  successors.  This  was  a  sbortrlived  dignity ; 
for  Napoleon,  finding  it  convenient  to  separate  lay  flrom 
ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  put  an  end  to  the  prinee-iirimacy 
in  February  1810,  added  the  principalities  of  FuUiii  anil 
Hanau,  with  som^'  Mrall  cxicptions,  to  the  town  and  terri- 
tory of  Frankfort.  erecle<i  the  whole  into  the  '  Grand  Duchy 
of  Frankfort,'  and  appointed  Prince  Eugene,  viceroy  of  Italy, 
its  aovenign.  This  grand  duchy  contained  an  area  of  about 
1990  aquare  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  302,000.  a 
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revenue  of  3,5" 0,020  guldens  about  29  j,4i.«A  fclerling,  and 
had  Frankfort  for  it>  capital.  It  fell  to  pieces  wiQi  th<> 
downfidl  of  its  founder,  ajad  »  resolution  of  tbe  ctingrcss  of 
VienuB  on  tbe  9tb  of  June,  1815,  re^tablifbed  the  city  o.' 
Frankfort  and  its  former  territory  as  a  fret'  state. 

The  small  extent  of  territory,  which  Frankfort  possesses 
beyond  its  walls,  lu"<  inmiedialely  round  them  on  both  side* 
of  the  Main  ;  it  is  quiie  level,  and  its  soil,  a  deep  sand 
covered  with  a  crust  of  la\  a,  has  been  at  every  paint  brought 
into  a  hish  state  of  productiveness.  It  is  w&teied  by  the 
Main,  and  r^ses  com.  tfaougb  not  in  quantity  suffl«fent  for 
the  (•oi\siimi)tioii :  potatiies,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  vvinc; 
mail)  homed  ealtle  ami  sluej)  are  also  bred.  Tlie  inhnbit- 
ants  of  tin-  e;;;lit  \illaues  ace  ])iirlially  emplou'il  in  tuaiiu- 
liietunn^'  and  mifchanical  pursuits  within  the  walli  of  the 
city  lUelf;  but  Ihe  most  lucrative  occupation  tbey  follow 
is  that  of  carriers  through  many  states  of  Germany.  Tbu 
population  in  1811  amonnted  to  47,372 ;  at  present  it  is  esti- 
mated at  about  55.000,  namely,  17,(ino  in  the  cityanr!  finoo 
in  the  eight  villages  ;  of  the  whole  luimber  about  7000  are 
Roman  Catholics  and  5200  are  Jews.  It  is  eomposed  of 
bur^jesses,  in  whom  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  is  vested, 
doiuieiliated  citizens  who  are  subject  to  certain  restrictions 
with  regard  to  the  api^icatian  of  their  industry,  and  licensed 
persona,  who,  in  virtue  of  the  payment  of  a  special  rate,  are 
allowed  to  live  in  the  tmui  and  exercise  certain  calling's. 
The  Jews  have  of  late  years  been  admitted  to  enrol  them- 
selves in  the  rlass  of  burgesses.  The  majority  of  ilie  in- 
habitants are  Lutherans:  I iie  numbers  of  refunncd  Luthe- 
rans being  about  3000,  Roman  Catholu  s  rtiuo,  and  Jews 
9200.  Ttmre  are  14  Lutheran  pbices  of  wor»bip  (of  which 
7  are  in  the  town  it«elf),  3  reformed  Lutheran,  3  Roman 
Catholics,  and  2  Jewish. 

The  constitution,  ]iri)inulgalcd  on  the  Ijth  May,  IHim 
and  solemnly  sworn  to  on  the  l^th  Oi'liilier  following, 
is  democratical,  and  vests  the  sovereign  power  in,  the  bur 
gesses.  This  power  is  delegated  to  t&ree  auperior  autho- 
rities :  the  senate^  tbe  pennanent  eommittee  of  bur- 
gesses, and  the  legisli^ve  body.  The  aenate  is  composed 
of  20  memliers.  wiin  the  two  burgomasters  as  its  president"!, 
who  are  elected  annually  ;  the  iiea'.  biirijoiuuatcr  draws  i  p 
all  reports  to  the  senate  and  Ikls  ihe  ruiitrol  of  the  military 
department,  while  the  junior  <  onlroU  all  affairs  relating  to 
the  police,  the  corporation,  and  ernninal  prooeedin;.^.  Tho 
senators  dischai^  all  the  administntive  functions,  and 
compose  the  dvw  tribunal  aa  well  as  a  seeondary  court  of 
appeal ;  the  highest  court  of  appeal  being  the  supreme  tri- 
bunal at  Liibeck.  The  permanent  committee  is  composed  of 
61  members,  and  its  pniteipal  otfue  is  to  eotitn  1  tiie  iiieome 
and  expenditure.  The  legislative  body  consists  of  s:>  mem- 
bers, SO  of  whom  are  senators,  and  as  man)  are  members  of 
the  permanent  committee;  the  remaining  45  arc  choaen 
fifom  an  electoral  college  of  65  burgesaes,  dectod  by  the 
three  civic  orders ;  the  patrician  or  men  of  letters ;  the 
merchants,  and  the  tradesmen,  mechanics,  &c.  They  are 
elected  for  tbe  session  only,  which  opens  in  November  and 
sits  for  six  weeks  ;  their  sanction  is  requisite  to  all  new  laws 
as  well  as  to  the  budget.  The  ninedeputies,  who  are  returned 
by  the  rural  dependencies  of  Frankfort,  do  not  assist  at  the 
deliberations,  excepting  wham  matters  connected  with  tho 
interest  of  their  constituents  are  brought  forward.  The 
senate  and  permanent  committee  are  chosen,  as  vacancies 
occur,  IVom  anioiii,'  the  otlior  mcmbt-rs  of  ihe  legislative 
bodv.  The  Jew.s  were  partially  emancipated  by  a  regulation 
of  the  1st  November.  1824,  and  admitte<l  into  the  class  of 
natural  burn  subjects  of  the  state;  but  they  are  excluded  from 
taking  any  part  whatever  in  tbeadministmti«kof  ita  alTain; 
neither  can  any  Jew  possess  more  than  one  house  and  one 
garden,  nor  exercise  tne  profession  of  a  notary  or  attorney 
at  law ;  nor  can  more  .lews  follow  a  given  ine<  hanical  put- 
suit  than  in  Ihe  exact  proportion  of  the  Jewish  to  the  Chris- 
tian inhabitants,  who  are  similarly  restricted  with  reganl 
to  the  number  of  handicnftunen.  Only  15  marriages  are 
allowed  to  be  celebnted  among  the  Jews  in  the  couxm  of 
the  year. 

The  public  income  is  estimated  at  760,000  guldens,  about 
66,000/.  sterling,  and  the  expenditure  at  rather  less.  The 
debt  is  said  to  be  8,000,000  guldens,  about  700.000/. 

The  armed  force  is  ccmpo<e<l  of  a  battalion  of  troops  of 
tlio  line,  600  strong,  and  kept  up  by  enlistment :  and  of  the 
landwehr  or  militu,  whieh  tncindes  all  the  male  inliabit* 
ants  between  the  ages  of  19  and  60,  and  consists  of  two 
squadrons  of  light-hone,  a  company  of  artillery,  a  battalion 
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ft&ch  of  carabineers,  cha>i-sours,  and  iri;mon,  six  ofinfuntrv, 
aud  a  veUsran  corpi  c^Jtnposed  of  citizens  bulwecu  ihc  a^i's 
of  50  and  60. 

The  Lutborans  havo  a  consistory,  and  the  rcfi>rme<l  Luther- 
ans two  pvesbyterks,  which  manage  the  reveiiuei  of  the 
ehur^es  ind  oireet  all  oooleaiastioil  aflkin.  Tbo  Roman 
CathoUe  eler^  and  floelu  are  oomprehended  in  the  dioeene 

of  the  bishop  resi'lirij^  at  I.iinburg  <ni  the  I.filiii 

Frankfort  is  a  member  uf  ibu  Gerjoaii  Cunf.  dei  alion,  and 
in  con jvinctioii  with  tlie  oilier  free  towns,  Liib<M  k,  Ureuu  ii, 
and  Hamburg,  occupies  the  17tb  place  in  the  imnted  coun- 
cE  of  the  diet,  but  enjoys  its  independent  vote  in  the  full 
eouneiL  It  Aunuihes  a  contingent  of  479  men  to  the  army 
of  tlie  ootifederation,  and  pays  a  quota  of  SOO  fuldans  (about 
44/)  towards  tlu<  annual  exiieiisi-s  of  tliat  builv. 

FRANKFORT  (ut\  tbu  Maui).  The  cit>' of  Kraiikfort 
is  on  the  right  baiik  of  the  Main,  across  %Thich  the;e  rs  a 
stoao  bridge  which  unites  it  with  the  suburb  of  bach^in- 
hauaeo.  It  liaa  in  fiO*  6'N.  1st.  and  8°  36'  £.  long.  The 
valknr  uid  the  town  are  oomnanded  on  the  north  by  the 
gentle  beig^ta  of  the  Rodenberg,  and  at  aome  leagues  di» 
tant  behind  them  by  the  range  of  the  Taumi:, ;  aii<V  on  the 
side  of  Sachsenbauscii,  in  the  south,  by  ibw  Miihiberg, 
Sacbsenhaussenbcrg,  and  Lercliesben;,  offsets  of  the  Oden- 
wald.  The  old  walls  and  ramparts  with  their  stagnant  ditches 
vere  razed  between  the  years  1806  and  ISI'2,  and  the  site 
aonvei'ted  into  ipacbus  park-liJte  pounds ;  the  glacis  too  is 
now  covered  wlui  rineyards  and  gardens,  which  are  exter- 
nally bounded  by  a  broad  road'  ^rvlbeyorid  t!iis  mrul  ibe 
adjacent  ground  is  embellished  « iili  a  |iro!'LisiiJii  of  v.Ua-., 
pavilion*,  and  private  gardens.  Fruiiktort  itx  lf  is  abnui 
1830  paces  in  length  along  the  Main.  1380  in  width,  and 
4000  m  circuit ;  Sachsenhauaen  is  about  12110  in  length, 
but  of  Ln<*i<n&idcrablc  breadth. 

The  principal  public  entranoes  are  nine  large  gates, 
which  formerly  ran  between  cumbrous  quadrangular 
towers:  most  of  these  have  in  modern  time<  been  replaced 
by  handsome  buiUlm^js,  modelled  from  the  aiiiietit  tem- 
ples of  Athens  and  Rome,  &c.  Of  tbe  nine  enirancex 
Fianklbrt  has  seven  and  SachsenhauMn  twik  In  front  of 
jhe  nordt-eaatem  entmnee  is  the  monniDent  erected  by 
Pkederieh  William  II..  kinf;  of  Prnasia.  to  the  memory  of  i  be 

Jirinre  of  IIu--se-lM)illipsthal  and  his  ^jallatil  folb)s\ers.  \vh(j 
tsil  al  the  successful  storming  of  the  town  un  llie  2ad  De- 
cember, 17'J.i:  it  consists  of  a  iiiuidLangular  block  of  Ger- 
man marble,  surmounled  with  appropriate  trophies,  bear- 
ing a  commemorative  Inscription,  and  resting  on  an  artifi- 
ciiU  niek.  Tbe  Bockenbaim  seta,  which  is  tbe  western 
wtranee,  is  built  on  the  model  of  tbe  temple  of  Apteral 
Victory  at  Athens,  and  the  Upfer-Main  gate,  on  that  of 
the  porches  of  the  Campus  Militum  at  Pompeu.  The  adja- 
cent buildmgs  are  neat  structures  appropriated  as  guard- 
bouses  and  for  the  um)  of  tltc  custom-bouse  uliioers.  Tbe 
Eiebeobeim  gate,  the  north-weMtem  entrance,  is  the  only 
specimen  extant  of  tbe antient  gales;  it  is  a  lofty  massive 
tower,  crowned  by  five  turrets,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
German  architcciure  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Frankfort,  inclusive  of  Saciisenhausen,  contains  nearly 
4000  houses ;  between  -luo  an<l  iOO  of  them  being  in  the 
latter  subiub.  They  form  6  large  and  14  minor  squares  or 
open  spaces,  and  above  Jiu  streets  and  lanes,  and  have  1 15 
fountains  and  walla.  Tbe  placet  of  wqiship  are  1 7  in  num- 
ber;  namely,  7  Lutheran,  I  Reformed-Latneran,and  3  Ra- 
man  Catholic  churr!ii  -:  i  chapels  fur  T-utherans,  and  one 
meeting  huu*e  fur  tne  Herrnhulhers,  and  one  syuaj^ogue. 

The  city  is  divided  into  14  quarters,  numbered  from  A  to 
O,  12  within  the  walls,  and  2  in  the  Sachsonhauseii  subui-b. 
The  Belle  Vue  and  other  stretit,  boiU  along  the  Boule- 
vardi^  which  form  a  handsome  leraen  to  the  more  antient 
part  of  l^ankfbrt,  have  been  erected  since  the  fortifleations 
were  dcniolishod.  Tbe  largest  square,  called  the  Rossmarkt 
(Horse  Market)  is  surrounded  by  fine  buildings,  and  con- 
nected with  the  square  of  the  theatre  by  a  spacious  avenue 
of  lime  trees  and  acacias.  There  are  fountains  ir.  the  centre  of 
the  Hone  Market  as  well  as  in  the  squares  of  the  Lieb- 
ikanan  and  Rosnwrbeif.  The  ridit  bank  of  the  Main, 
fW)m  the  upper  to  tbe  lower  gate,  wnieb  is  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  e'.ty,  is  odijed  Iv-  n  -pacious  quay,  and  behind 
this  lies  an  uninterruple<i  line  of  buildings.  During 
tbe  fairs,  a  portion  of  the  quay,  on  which  rows  of  booths 
are  erected,  presents  a  scene  of  the  most  animated  d*:- 
Bcription. 

Tiw  moat  renarkaUe  bnildings  in  'the  town  are  tbe 


'  Hocmcr'  or  Guildhall,  an  irregular  htructure,  *ith  le^ 
iuuf!s  in  the  old  Frankisb  style.  Under  its  roof  are  dii 
Wahlzimmer,  or  Hall  of  Kleoiion,  a  spa<  ious  ai  d  luc: 
somcly  furnished  apartment,  in  which  ihu  electors  and  (bo 
representatives  were  wont  to  aiMmble  and  pnidf  eoedse 
tbe  business  of  electing  tbe  emperors  of  Owanj.  k  s 
•low  used  for  the  meeting  of  tbe  senate.  Next  to  it  iiib 
Kaiscrsnnl.  or  Imperial  Hull,  where  the  etnperor,  up/O  II" 
election,  lu  ld  jus  public  dinner,  at  which  he  was  *diw 
iilion  by  the  I'cmnt.s  and  the  hitfh  oflicers  of  the  enpr'. 
There  are  niches  in  this  hall  which  contain  portraits  ot  izt 
craperon  of  Germany  limm  Conrad  to  Leopold  LI..  .-'^ 
there  was  not  one  left  unoonipied  for  ceeeivin^  tbe  portnit^ 
Firands  II.,  the  last  of  thoie  sovcreiniB.  A  aortof  ante-biC 
with  a  painted  cup. da,  and  furnished  with  s{>trimens  of  vu 
jiK  torial  talent  of  the  Frankfortera,  opens  into  the  ElerTi.ii 
Hall.  Here  is  also  the  Depository  of  the  Archi\is.  >f- 
rounded  by  walls  six  feet  in  thickness.  It  contains,  mm 
other  valuable  records,  the  celebrated  *  GoldeD  Bnll,*fK- 
mulgated  by  Charles  IV.  in  which  is  wrrittMl  ett  a 
sheets  of  parcbment  The  Roemer  is  ntuatedim  the  ««» 
eni  side  of  the  Rijcnu-rberg,  an  irregular  open  space  y  ^ 
square,  which  ha^iaUu  iiiuch  ot  historical  interest  attacCr: 
to  It.  This  IS  the  spot  wheri;  ll'.e  people  collected  tu  me! 
some  the  new  ly-eUicted  emperor,  bearing  his  crowa  uc  ! 
sceptre  in  solemn  procession,  after  be  baabeen  naoimel  z 
the  cathcdraL 

Not  for  «m  the  Koemer  is  tbe  new  Hall  of  Jtaticewal  | 

Its  \ariMUs  ciiurts  :ind  otiices ;  and  south  of  it.  on  cne 
of  the  Fahr  gatu  uii  the  quay  of  the  Mam.  siaiuU  ihv  in^ 
Hof,  uii  the  site  of  a  palace  built  by  Lewis  the  Pious, Cni: 
lemagne's  son,  in  which  Charles  tbe  Bald  was  bom  zsa 
Lewis  the  German  Img  resided,  but  of  which  scarcely 
part  is  extant,  save  the  Chaoel  of  St.  EUxabelli.  a  viuiiHi 
chamber  with  rolnmns  of  red  sandstone,  and  walls  sa  fe« 
in  thickness.    The  present  buildtntr,  wliieli  is  private  pr>  : 
perty.  wa*  r  used  in  in  7.    The  Brauufels  Ix^lougs  to  tiy 
of  the  old  c<iiKstnan  dubs;  the  court-yard  is  used  for  iL 
Exchange,  and  the  spacious  saloons  on  the  first  tioor  iix  | 
occupied,  in  the  fair  time^,  by  dealers  in  all  kinds  x  ; 
luxuries.  &c.,  and  are  the  favourite  lounge  for  visittea,  He 
palace  of  the  prince  of  TV>ur  and  Taxis,  in  the  north-weslen  , 
part  of  Fiuiiklort,  is  a  spaciijus  struct ure  in  the  FrifiKfc 
style  of  l7.Jt»,  ru'lily  adorned  with  jjaiutmgs,  sculplu/es. ani  ' 
antient  hangings:  it  contains  ISu  apartments,  including 
two  octagonal  Italls,  and  is  the  spot  where  tbe  diet  of  envoyj 
from  the  states  of  the  German  Confederation  hold  their  sitr 
tings.  The  antient  Houie  of  tbe  Teutonic  Knwbta  in  Saeb- 
senhausen,  is  a  sombre  massive  building  in  a  loir  aitBatio^ 
but  well  laid  out  in  its  internal  arra  igements.   It  iiatpl^ 
sent  the  property  of  the  emperor  of  Austria, 

The  two  large  buildiugs  in  Frankfort,  which  were  on  « 
public  arsenals,  were  stripped  uf  their  contents  by  tiie 
French,  and  are  now  appropriated  to  the  police  as  a  prisoc 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  guard-bouse^  which  is  cbieflj 
used  as  a  prison,  is  an  nnsigbtly  struetuiw  of  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  disfigures  the  Parade.  An 
olil  Carmelite  convent,  now  the  quarters  of  the  garrison  of 
the  (own,  has  cloisters  covered  with  faded  fresco  painting 
executed  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century;  the 
Stone  House,  near  the  Roemerbcrg,  is  a  fine  remnant  uf 
the  middle  ages,  and  tbe  Fiirstenecl,  near  the  Inidge,  majr 
be  instaneedTas  one  of  tbe  oldest  buildings  in  Fnnkbft 
Resides  the^c.  the  theatre,  public  library,  acaJcmy  uf  art» 
and  -cii  nces,  the  new  hospital  of  the  Holy  Gh(.-t.  a  Jews 
husjntal,  and  an  orphan  asylum,  are  deserving  vt  ain  tiii  i: 

The  church  of  St.  Barlhulomcw,  formerly  the  cathedral, 
IS  in  the  shape  of  a  Roman  Cro»&,  of  tbe  Gothic  Older,  and 
though  bwun  iu  the  time  of  the  CarlovingiHi  pruoes.  wis 
not  flnished  until  the  middle  of  the  fenrteenth  eeututy.  Its 
colossal  toWer,  IRDfect  in  hei:4ht,  is  one  of  the  latest  mridel* 
of  the  (j<.)thic.    The  co'.us>al  statue  of  the  ^mtrmi  saint  in 
I  ins  cluiri  h  is  reekoneil  a  masterpiece  of  sculpture.    On  tbe 
!  ight  (if  the  grand  choir  is  the  chai»el,  m  which  the  electors 
aco^ptud  the  Uerraan  cmncror  elect  as  their  sovereign  aAer 
be  had  been  crowned  ana  anointed  at  the  high  altar.  The 
tower  was  begun  In  I4t5,  andwas  flnished  in  1509.  At 
!i  short  distance  iiorfli  of  the  town,  is  the  public  «emetcrv, 
bud  out  like  a  ploasurc  ground  of  shrubs  ;  ana  adj  -Minri); 
it  an  equally  well  arranged  burial  place  for  the  Jvw.i  \ 
community.    There  are  four  hospitals,  one  of  which  is  ftr 
lunatics  and  epileptic  persons ;  an  orphan  asylumu  a  bsan  ' 
of  refuge  for  siok  poor»  and  several  othar  bmnniyiMil  i» 
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ilfliitioM.    AiBong  the  teholastie  Mtabtisbments  aro  a 

gymnasiutn  of  six  classes,  conducted  by  a  director,  six  pro- 
fenora,  and  nine  masters ;  a  normal  school  of  1 3  classes, 
'  for  boys  and  6  for  girls,  and  a  variety  of  otlier  semiiiarifs. 
The  public  library  contains  about  60,000  volumes,  among 
which  are  a  complete  collection  of  works  relating  to  German 
bistor](  and  manv  rare  M  SS.,  earlv  editiovi,  and  engravings. 

The  scienlifie  institutions  of  Frankfort  eompriw  a  Me- 
dical Institute,  fbimded  in  1 763  by  the  liberality  of  Dr 
Senkenbcrg,  which  is  composed  of  a  medical  library,  an 
anatomiral  theatre  nnrl  lecture  rriom>.  and  botanical  garden. 
The  Senkenbcrg  Society  of  Naturalists  v\as  united  to  this 
establishment  in  1817,  and  in  the  ndjuiniii^  buildings  pos- 
sesses «n  extensive  museum,  to  which  Riippell,  the  explorer 
of  nortli-eaatefn  Africa  and  the  parts  a4iacent,  who  tra- 
velled vmUs  vt  tbe  Mciety'a  ncpeDse,  bas  contributed  several 
Talnabfe  foneetfom  in  natural  history.  Frankfort  also  pos- 
sesses a  pbilosophifiil  society,  a  society  of  llie  useful  arts, 
wliieh  has  a  mechanics'  school;  a  society  of  industry;  Sl(E- 
del's  Institute  of  the  fine  arts,  which  jxjssesses  a  choice 
collection  of  paintings,  &&,  bequcatheii  by  the  founder, 
who  left  an  cndowmeDt  ht  leetmes  and  instruction  in  such 
bnwcbes  of  knowledge  as  sue  cmuMeted  with  the  fine  arts ; 
•  school  of  dest^.  a  sodety  fbr  the  line  arts,  the  Bethmann 
museum  of  antiriues,  a  society  for  encouraging  the  study  of 
the  German  language,  &c.  Dr.  Senkenbcrg  also  endowetl 
the  tivwii  hospital.  The  libraries  of  the  cathedral  and  the 
Dominicans  are  also  rich  in  rare  MSS.  and  old  editions. 
There  aro  twenty-tfTo  boobsellen'  establishments,  fuurteen 
printtng-hoiues,  and  thraelype-fbundries  in  Frankfort. 

With  regard  to  the  present  amount  of  the  popuhition,  wo 
have  no  otficial  returns  before  us;  by  some  writers  it  is 
estimated  as  low  as  43,000,  and  by  others  a-s  high  as  48,000. 
It  is  certain  however  that  it  decreased  considerably  between 
181 7  and  1 825 ;  for  in  the  first  of  these  years  it  was  officially 
stated  to  be  47,830,  and  in  the  last  41,682, illflllldil«  10,36U 
Bales  and  females  not  bcnn  in  the  town. 

With  the  exception  of  Baebflenhansen  and  its  5000  inha- 
bitants,  who  are  principally  agriculturists,  gardeners,  and 
day-labourers,  the  citizens  of  Frankfort  derive  their  sub- 
sistence from  commerce,  money  operations,  and  manufac- 
tures. It  is  a  place  of  considerable  transit  for  German  and 
foreign  produce.  The  chief  articles  of  trade  are  wines, 
Bnglub.  Fieneb,  and  Italian  goods,  Bavarian  timber,  Ger- 
mmn  wools,  eolonial  prodaee,  and  Clerman  manulkctures. 
The  old  anagram, '  Fanum  mcrcatorum  fundo,'  (I  found  a 
temple  of  traders),  well  ituiK  ates  the  sources  of  its  jiros- 
perity.  Tlie  fairs,  held  at  Easter,  and  in  Auoiust  or  Sep- 
tember, are  no  longer  what  they  were  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  they  were  frequented  at  times  by  aa  many  as 
40,000  straagws;  but  they  still  afford  an  animating  and 
■ttraotbe  seene.  The  chief  manufeetnres  are  carpets,  gal- 
loon, tobacco,  cards,  cottons,  silks,  printer's  black,  &c. 

FRANKFORT,  a  government  circle  forming  the  eastern 
part  of  the  province  of  Brandenburg  in  Prussia,  is  hounded 
on  the  north  by  Pomerania,  and  on  the  south  by  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony.  It  contains  an  area  of  about  7902  square 
Biles,  is  divided  into  18  minor  eiroles*  has  67  towns»  7  iumv 
ket-vfllaffes,  and  npwards  of  1700  villages  and  hamlets,  and 
the  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  705,000,  independently 
af  the  military.  The  soil,  particularly  in  the  south,  is  a 
deep  and  richly  i)r(Mliictive  sand.  There  are  lunuerous 
woods  and  forests,  which  occupy  u  fourth  part  of  the  sur- 
face. The  rivers  which  water  the  circle  arc  the  Oder, 
Neisae^  Wartbe^  Obra,  IMeiske,  &c.  It  produces  much 
rrain,  flax  and  hemp,  hups,  tobacco,  timber,  &c;  and 
Inere  aro  lieh  meadows  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers,  on 
which,  in  18.31,  were  fed  68,014  horses,  '275,:\j3  homed 
cattle,  and  91B,f;98  sheep  and  j^oats, 

FRANKFORT,  the  capital  of  the  government  circle,  as 
well  as  of  a  minor  circle  of  the  same  name,  is  a  town  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  and  sunoonded  on 
the  land-side  bv  vine-clad  heights  and  gardeiis:  in  62*  22' 
N.  lat,  and  14*  46'  E.  long.;  at  an  elevation  of  1?6  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  a  ilistance  of  about  48 
miles  south-east  of  Berlin.  It  is  regularly  built,  encircled 
by  walU  with  towers,  five  gates,  and  a  ditch,  and  has  three 
suburbs,  one  of  which,  the  Damm,  lies  on  the  left  banii  of 
the  Oder,  which  is  traversed  by  a  bridge  of  wood.  The 
number  of  booses  is  about  2450,  and  of  the  population  about 
'j.'.o'iO.  Wsides  the  military:  in  1817  it  was  |,3.H92.  It  has 
a  niarket-plaee  and  six  Protestant  churches,  a  Roman  Ca- 
tliolio  ehapel.  and  «  syu^pigiie^  Hm  Uppae  ^bnrdi  hw 


soBo  fine  wuidowt  of  painted  glass.  The  university,  founded 
here  in  1506,  was  transferred  to  BteeUu  in  1810.  Frank' 
fort  possesses  a  gymnauum  with  a  library,  an  upper  of 

granmiar-si  hool,  and  nine  schools  for  the  inferior  classes, 
an  obstetric  seminary,  an  orphan  asylum,  two  huspiials.  a 
house  of  correction,  and  a  free  school  for  300  soldiers'  child- 
ren, founded  in  memory  of  Leopold,  duke  of  Brunswick, 
who  lost  bis  life  here  in  April,  1785,  while  endeavouring  to 
save  a  man  fiom  drowning  A  monnBent  was  also  elected 
to  him  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  bridjro  across  the  Oder. 
In  front  of  the  Gubcn  g-itc  is  n  three-sided  pyramid,  resting 
on  a  blo«-k  of  stone,  winch  was  raised  by  the  freemason;,* 
lodge  in  1776,  to  the  memory  of  Kleist,  (hi;  puet,  who  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Kuncrsdorf.  llie  manufactures  of  the  town 
consist  of  wines,  mustard,  brandy,  tobacco,  sugar,  glovoL 
stockings,  linen.  leather,  fcc:  its  trade  is  exteniive,  and 
the  three  periodical  fUrs,  instltnted  in  125S,  are  well  fire- 
quented,  particularly  by  Polish  dealers  The  inhabitants 
are  engagwl  also  in  the  navigation  of  the  Oder,  on  which 
above  20UU  \e>-els  and  craft  annuatlv  pass  Frankfint 

FRAN  K  FORT,  m  America.  [Kentucky.] 

FRANKINCENSE,  Common,  is  the  produce  of  tht 
Abies  excelaa  (Dec),  the  Pinua  abies  (LiiB.X  common 
spruce  fir,  fh>m  wbieb  it  either  exudes  spontaneously  or 
more  abundantly  from  incisions  of  the  bark.  ^Mien  it  first 
Hows  out,  it  IS  IkjuhI,  but  on  exposure  t"  the  air  concretes, 
and  is  collected  during  autumn  and  winter.  It  occurs  in 
two  stiitos,  in  tears  {Thus,  or  Olibanum  sylvestro),  and  in 
large  irregular  lumps  or  compressed  cakes.  When  recent, 
tlie  colour  should  be  white,  or  only  inclinios  to  yellow, 
subdiaphanous,  soft,  teiuckius,  and  i^ntinous :  bv  the  action 
of  time  it  becomes  hard,  and  even  friable,  the  colour  having 
deepened  into  an  orange  hue.  Hy  the  heat  of  the  hand  it 
softens,  and  by  a  hii;hcr  tcmptitature  licjuefus.  It  pos- 
.scsscs  a  turpentinc-liko  odour  and  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  completely  soluble  in  alcohol  with  the  aid  of  heat. 

It  ooosists  of  two  kinds  of  resin  mixed  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. By  melting  it  in  water,  and  strainii^  it  through 
strong  cloths,  it  is  deprived  of^  mueh  of  its  oQ,  when  it 
is  termed  pix  arida,  or  Burgundy  pitch. 

It  is  scarcely  now  used  internally,  but  is  irritant  and 
diuretic.  Externally  it  is  rubefacient,  and  consequently 
enters  into  the  composition  of  many  plMtMI. 

For  the  genuine  Thoi^  or  firankinoenae  of  the  antients, 
see  Boswvllta;  also  OuBANtm.  as  the  sobstanoe^  distin> 
guished  hy  this  name  (derive<l  from  the  .■\rabic  looban)  were 
of  difierent  kinds,  and  nn>cured  probably  from  Africa  and 
Arabia,  as  well  as  from  India. 

FRANKLIN.  [Missouai.] 

FRAN  KLIN,  in  the  reign  of  Slinbelli  n  ftmUin  waa 
a  fteebolder.  or  yeoman,  a  man  above  a  maal  or  villain, 
but  net  a  gentleman.  He  is  mentioned  as  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  several  p;'.'-srii;cs  <if  Sliak-peare\  plays.  In  earlier 
times  he  was  a  jiersonage  nf  mucli  inure  dignity,  and  seems 
to  have  been  di8tinguishe<l  fruni  a  common  freeholder  by 
the  greatness  of  his  possessions.  Chaucer's  franklin  was  a 
rich  and  luxurious  gentleman,  a  chief  man  at  the  sessions 
and  had  been  shchfT,  and  frequently  knight  of  the  shilO. 

An  houilioUet.  aod  Uut  a  grata  waa  ha 
Mat  Jalira  k«  «a*  l«  hia  aontiMb 
Rbbi«d*,Uaala.«u  ilway  after «o: 
A  iMMcr  «iTy»)l  nuo  ww  uu  whur  eoBb 
Wlthuii(«D  b.iWv  meU>  nerrr  wai  Ilia  iMMHb 
or  (ah  andjlnb,  and  that  n  iili  iiI»bm 
llMtmiia  ktohoM  arMwaaA  diU* 
OfjUadainlMa  that      ewil  of  Wait*. 

AOtr  Ibe  «>D<)rT  letooi  of  tho  ytje. 
■•thaDgrd  hr  flit  mete  an<l  hl<  i>uupci«. 
Fal'Baoy  a  fat  partneh  h*(tde  lie  Id  mawiu 
An'  maoT  a  iHvma,  and  many  a  lac*  in  atpavh 
Wo  waa  hSaeoke.  bat  if  ht« 
FoiiuBt  and  tharpe.  and  mly  all  lii«  gartu 
Hii  labia  donnaot  la  hia  hall*  alway 
8lod«  rrdy  etnrrad  allr  th«  Imt*  day. 
At  aTMionf  then  wa*  ha  lofd  and  air*. 
Pull  oftrn  time  be  wai  knight  af  tba  (hira. 
Ao  anrlace  aod  a  (ipcierc  all  ofiUk, 
Hcng  at  hit  girdal,  whit«  aa  inorwr  milk. 
A  aMw««  toad*  ha  bti,Mid  •  uuiilimr. 
Was  a»  «feM  Mrteka  •  watOgr  vMMMBs,* 

Fortescue,  '  De  Le^bus  Anglin,'  c.  29,  describes  the 
franklin  as '  Pater  familias— magnis  ditatua  posaessioniboai* 
(Nares's  Glouary  in  voce;  Tyrwhitt'a iVblst  on  the  Vath 
Uirbwy  Talet,  Hto,  Oxf.,  1 798,  vol.  H.  p.  402  ) 

FRANKLIN.  BBNJAMIN,  born  at  Boston,  in  New 
England,  January  6,  1706,  was  the  son  of  a  t&llow-ehandler 
in  humble  circumstances,  but  intelligent  and  ^trong-minded. 
Aanbogrh«hidngi«otdMiMtojp»to«n:  but  he  alaodk- 
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pUyed  a  fondoau  for  reading,  which  induced  his  fktlier  to 
ipprentice  him  to  another  son.  who  was  a  prinlw  at  Boston. 
His  love  of  boolu,  which  ho  bad  now  mon  means  of  in- 

duliriti$r,  weaned  him  from  the  \ov«  »f  the  sea;  and  he 
pni:  I i-.t.il  <irt  ;it  nb-linenro  ami  self-cl^'tii  il,  the  better  to 
improve  his  opportimuies  of  .-iiudv.  x\t  tbi)  t»ame  time  In- 
made  himself  an  able  workman.  The  two  brothers  how  - 
ever did  not  agree:  the  elder  used  an.  undue  severity, 
whieh  the  yoniifer,  as  he  himself  tajii  did  something  to 
provoke  by  his  impertinence.  These  quarrols  led  to  a  step, 
which,  with  his  usual  candour.  Franklin  has  plainly  re- 
lated, and  declared  )<>  haw  lucn  dishonouniblt .  His 
indentures  had,  for  certain  reasons,  been  cancelled,  under  a 
private  agreement  that  he  should  continue  to  serve  for  the 
nill  period  of  apprenticeship.  A  new  quarrel  arisiae,  he 
took  advantage  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  declared  his 
resolution  to  <|uit  bis  brother's  senire.  The  printer  took, 
care  so  to  represent  this  matter  that  Benjamin  was  uoahle 
to  find  employineni  lu  Bo>tou.  Ho  tht'refdre  went  away 
secretly,  wjihout  the  <  ()n.scnt  of  his  parents,  in  1723,  and 
after  a  v.uii  trial  to  find  work  at  New  York,  engaged  him- 
self to  aa  obscnie  printer  in  Philadelphia,  Qamcm  Keimer. 
There  he  lived  frugallv  and  creditably  far  a  year  and  a 
half:  but  being  induced  by  deceptive  promises  of  patronage 
to  think  of  setting  up  lor  himself  as  a  master  printer,  he 
ssiih-d  (or  Kii^hiiui.  in  tht- bi'giniiing  of  ]72'>,  In  purcliasj; 
the  necessary  stock  in  trade.  Un  his  arrival  he  di^icuvered 
that  a  cruel  fraud  had  been  practised,  inasmuch  a.s  his 

Sretended  fhend  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  wish  to  help 
im ;  and  betng  deetitiite  of  money  or  credit,  he  again  found 
employment  as  a  journeyman  printer  in  London.  His  own 
account  of  this  portion  of  his  life,  which  offers  an  admirable 
example  of  frugality  and  iuHust  y.  will  be  read  with  pleasure. 
Huvin^  gained  the  good  will  of  Mr.  Denbhin.a  merchant  of 
Philadelphia,  ho  returned  thither  as  that  gentleman's  clerk, 
in  July,  1726.  He  now  considered  his  prospects  to  b«  pro- 
mising: but  in  1727  Mr.Denham  died,  and  Franklin  being 
unable  to  do  better,  returned  to  his  old  trade  ami  his  old 
ma>stt  r,  Kriiner.  In  the  course  of  two  years  he  gained 
credit  and  f'l  ieiuls  to  caablu  him  to  set  up  in  business  on  his 
owu  account;  and  September  1,  173U,  he  married  a  young 
woman  to  vboB,  hafaf*  his  voyage  to  England,  he  liad  been 
^ttaehetL 

Ptanklin  had  early  renounoed  Christianity,  nor  docs  it 
appear,  though  he  has  unequivocally  recorded  his  belief  in 
God  and  in  a  future  existence,  that  be  ever  again  gave 
crc<leiu'e  tu  revealed  re]i'.^i(iii.  .\bout  tins  time  bmvever  a 
great  change  took  place  in  his  views.  In  ix>ndon  he  had 
written  a  pamphlet  to  prove  (we  quote  his  words)  *  from  the 
attiihutes  of  God,  bis  eeodneas,  wisdom,  and  power,  that 
Aere  could  be  nosueh  wing  as  evil  in  tbe  world;  that  vice 
and  virtue  did  not  in  reality  exist,  and  were  nothing  more 
than  vain  distinctions.'  Reflection  on  the  conduct  of  other 
free-th.iikers,  liv  whom  hi  bad  sutlered,  and  un  some  parts 
of  his  own  life,  which  he  hus  cHtididly  related  and  con- 
demned, brought  him  to  a  different  way  of  thinking;  and. 
betajni,  'I  was  at  last  convinced  that  truth,  probity,  and 
ainceri^  in  transactions  between  man  and  man  vrece  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  happiness  of  life ;  and  I  resolved 
from  that  moment,  and  wrote  the  resolution  in  ray  jour- 
nal, tu  practise  tiiem  as  Ioiilt  as  I  lived.'  This  resolution 
he  fully  kept.  His  honesty  and  straightforwardness  have 
passed  unquestioned,  even  by  IAm  numerous  enemies  whom 
Aia  religious  and  ptdttiol  opiniona  raised  against  him. 

Unoeaatng  indtutty,  btisitieaa-Uke  habits,  a  large  ftind  of 
disposable  talent,  general  information,  and  reailines<i  in  the 
use  of  his  pen.  either  for  amusement  or  instruction,  gm- 
duallv  securerl  to  Franklin  a  largo  circle  of  friends,  and 
raised  him  from  poverty  to  affluence.  He  engaged  in  lite- 
rature ;  edited  a  newspaper,  wrote  a  pamphlet  to  advocate 
a  pap«r  eunew^;  and  in  1732  projected  *  Poor  Richard's 
Abnanae^*  of  wnbb  the  distinguishing  feature  was  a  series 
of  maxims  of  prudence  and  industry,  in  the  fortii  of  pro- 
verbs. It  was  continued  lur  .'j  years,  uud  is  said  to  ba\e 
reached  a  circulation  of  lo.oon  annually.  Tlu'->e  maxims, 
collected  in  one  piece,  called '  The  Way  to  Wealth,'  obtained 
uncommon  popuiaii^,  and  have  been  tranaiiated  into  various 
Ian  en  ages. 

Franklin's  tinn  of  mind  was  eminently  |iractiea1.  He 
said  with  truth,  'I  have  always  set  a  greater  saliur  on  the 
eharacter  of  udoerqf  /pmxi  than  on  any  other  kind  of  re- 
putation.'   Not  that  he  joined  m  the  vulgar  prejudice  <jf 

setting  theory  and  practioe  in  opposition,  for  he  was  bold. 


speculative,  and  inquiritr^  in  phyaiesi  as  weU  as  in  me ta- 
pnysical  science.  But  sri>-nc«  in  his  bands  always  bore 
fruit  diteetiy  applicable  to  the  usee  of  common  life:  an:', 
while  he  never  n^Iected  his  own  afiairs,  industry  aiid 

L'cononiy  of  time  enabled  him  to  (  r,;4ii';Ue.  or  take  i^a  artiv? 
purl  in  supporting,  a  variety  of  projects  for  the  public  gvoj. 
A  list  of  the  cliief  of  them  will  show,  shortly  and  elearh. 
to  what  sort  of  objects  his  benevolent  exertions  ^tn 
directed. 

1 732.  Set  on  foot  and  procured  subscriptionft  lur  the  fir>t 
public  library,  incorporated  in  174*2  by  the  name  of  'Tb« 
Library  Cunpany  of  Pliiladelphta.' 

i;3ii.  Establisiied  the  fint  association  fur  exUnguishui^ 
&res ;  and,  at alaler  period,  the  lint  Fiie  Insucaiioe  Ctaa* 
pany. 

1749.  Raised  subscriptions  for  the  foundation  of  a  public 
academy,  the  schools  of  Pennsylvania  being  few  and  bad 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  present  university  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

1752.  Raised  subscriptions  and  procured  an  auxiliary 

frant  from  the  legislature  to  establish  tlie  first  hoapitd  u 
'hiladelphia ;  a  scheme  suggested  in  the  first  inslanwt  by  a 
physician  of  die  dty,  who  bad  not  inlbienee  eaoogh  to  waifc 
It  out 

1754.  Proposed  a  plan  for  a  union  of  the  American  pro- 
vinces at;ainst  invasion,  m  which  u  germ  of  the  future  U  mas 
may  be  iuund.  It  was  kept  alive,  he  used  to  say,  like  a'., 
good  notions,  though  not  carried  into  effect  at  the  tinht. 
It  was  approved  by  a  species  of  ooneeas  from  six  of  lbs 
provinces,  but  rejected  botb  by  the  eolooial  iBsembliea  and 
the  British  government. 

He  was  also  a  zealous  member  of  several  societies. 
amon<^  ihem.  of  tiie  Philadelphia  Si>ciety  for  the  Imple- 
ment of  Priiioiis,  and  the  Pennsylvaauu  Society  !ur 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  both  founded  in  1787. 

As  a  philosopher,  his  name  is  indissolubly  baked  witb 
the  hiatery  of  electrietty,  in  vhidi  be  was  one  of  the  mos: 
active,  patient,  and  sncocsGful  experimenters;  and  L> 
industry  was  rewarded  by  that  brilliant  discovery,  Ut 
corner  stone  of  his  scientific  fame,  of  the  idi-nlily  of  li* 
electric  lluid  and  lightning.  Hi»  aiteutmi  was  fir:' 
turned  this  way  in  1745,  the  science  being  then  in  its  i: 
fancy,  by  the  transmission  of  an  eleotrical  appMatas  k 
Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  binins  the  exparimeaa 
which  had  attracted  so  much  notice  in  Europe  repeai*:d 
America.  In  1747  he  sent  a  series  of  letters  to  kngiaa-J. 
in  whicli  he  note<l  the  power  of  sharp  points  both  Ui  ^vn  : 
and  to  Lrne  out  ek-Ltric  matter;  ana  explained  hu  tbeuri. 
that  in>,te.id  of  the  phenumeuaolMeived  being  produced  Cv 

two  different  electric  fluids,  tbqr  arose  from  the  eCart  ma^ 
to  restore  an  equOibriam  when  one  body  wae  avestdMsnei, 

and  another  undercharged,  w  ith  electricity.  A  body  m  the 
former  stale  he  called  posmvcl},  m  the  latter  stale  iic^i- 
tively  electrified.  This  theory  be  used  tocx()lain  theacti- 1. 
of  the  l^ydcn  jar;  and  thoueh  not  univer^allv  admitle4. 
[Electkicity.  p.  336,]  it  at  least  fiimilbe^  a  Mmple  ai:v 
sati>fuctury  explanation  of  tbe  phenemena  of  tlw  aaeaci. 
(Library  of  Us^  Knowledge,  'Bleetrieity,*  sect.  49.)  la 
174f»  he  liad  conjectured  tbe  identity  of  lightnine  and  eler- 
tricil\,  and  sugj;e>ted  tho  idta  of  protecting  nouses 
pointi  d  coudiiciiiis.  but  did  not  prove  it  till  1752.  He 
waiting  for  the  erection  of  some  lofty  building,  upon  -r'an-A 
an  insulated  iron  rod  might  be  placcid,  in  hope  tliat  oa  xht 
pamge  of  a  tbunder'Cloud  overhead,  sparks  m»bt  br 
taken  from  tbe  rod,  as  from  a  diarged  eondttetar.  when  e 
occurred  to  liini  that  byfl>ini;  a  kite.  pi>irito.1  with  »r.-:.. 
durnig  a  tliunder-storm.  the  mailer  of  ligblmug  lUi^al,  ' 
his  views  w  ere  correct,  bo  drawn  down  the  slrinir.  He  t.--, 
a  key  to  the  end  of  the  hempen  string,  insulated  tbe  wbe«« 
apparatus  bv  adding  a  piece  ^  silk  to  tbe  end  nest  tbe 
hand;  and  tbe  experiment  suoeeeded.  Sparks  were  takes 
from  tbe  key,  a  Leyden  jar  was  diarged,  and  Cl»  i 


tiiena  exhibited  wen-  identically  the  ^sarae  as  if  an  elertnri.' 
machine  had  been  use<l  instead  of  the  kite,  lie  vatied 
c\]>crimeitt  by  fixing  an  insuialed  iron  rod  at  tbe  top  of  3« 
huiiM ;  and  immediately  proceeded  lo  turn  his  dseeinncn  i> 
account  by  publishing  a  plan  fur  defending  honoM  nua 
lightnine  by  tbe  use  of  pomied  ooiMluetoca, 

Hm  c&raeter,  in  refenmoe  to  this  braneb  of  hi*  purvaiKi 
has  been  described  in  the  follow  ing  terms  by  Sir  H  ] 
'  A  ringular  felicity  for  iiuluction  guided  3II  hi.'*  re^<sarchi- 
and  by  very  small  means  he  eitabliAhed  very  gr.ind  truu. 

The  style  and  manner  of  lus  pabUcation  (ou  Slecthailgr|*.i 
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•ImcMt  as  worthy  of  admiratiou  as  the  doctnne  it  ronta^as. 
H<^  ha>  i  nduavoured  to  remove  all  iny«lery  and  obscurity 
jrom  Uie  bui^eeU  He  has  writtea  equally  for  the  uniDitiatcd 
and  fcr  the  phikMepher;  end  h*  meieadered  his  details 
•musing  as  weU  u  peiipioaoiii»  elapat  ai  well  m  timplc. 
Soioncc  appears  in  his  langv^  in  a  dres.^  ^rondorfully 
dfCDrows,  the  best  adaptcfl  to  display  lier  native  !i  vr]!ij 
Hti  has  m  no  in^Uinct*  exhibited  thai  lalau  diguUy  bv  »  tiK  h 
philosophy  is  kept  aloof  from  common  applications,  and  iio 
has  sought  rather  to  make  her  an  useful  inmate  and  servant 
in  the  eODtnon  habitations  of  man.  than  to  preser>'e  her 
merely  as  an  ol^eet  at  admiratioa  in  temples  and  palaces.' 
(Lf/e.  by  Dr.  JHry.) 

To  Franklins o;her  sciuntific  l  il  nur-  wu  can  only  allinlc. 
They  treat  of  iuauy  bfanchf>>  of  mi  Leomilnpy,  maritime  pheni)- 
mena,  shipbuilding  and  variuus  ^iubject^  coiinecled  wiib 
uavis^tion,  as  the  Gulf  Stream,  aad  the  effect  of  oil  in  still- 
ing waves ;  of  the  proper  coutraetwn  of  atores  and  chim- 
neys.' whieb.  to  use  a  common  plmiMh  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  his  hobbies;  of  the  art  of  swhnmin^;,  which,  being 
Ililll^>«'l^  an  excellent  swimmer,  he  was  anxious  to  rccom- 
muiHl  a  univcrsNil  branch  of  cduralion:  subiecls  conson- 
ant to  bis  prartieal  character,  and  most  of  tneni  direc  tly  ; 
applicable  to  the  increase  of  human  comforts.  Papers  an  \ 
thomi  matters  nearly  fill  the  second  volume  of  bis  collected 
vorits;  iuseleotrical  tzeatiMs  and  Ictten  eeaupjr  the  first 
volume  and  his  mond,  Uitorical,  and  politioal  writings  the 
third. 

To  return  to  Kratiklin's  private  history;  the  tticreasinsr 
estimation  ui  whicli  he  >va»  held,  v,>i.->  manifested  in  bis  buc- 
r«.<uivu  appointments  to  diS'crcnt  offices.  In  1736  he  was 
made  olCTR  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Punnsjlvania ;  in 
1737.  poatnaatair  of  Ptuladelpbia;  in  1747  hevaaeloBted 
»M  one  of  the  tepraeentBtwas  nf  lfliiladel|Jri»  in  tba  Aiaem- 
h] y ;  in  i  7:>.i  lie  was  appointed  deputy  poitmaIte^galleral 

for  the  British  cdlonies. 

When  he  first  became  a  member  of  Assembly,  that  bodv 
and  the  proprietary  guvernurs.  Penn's  representatives 
[Pe.nnsvlvannia],  were  in  hot  dispute,  chiefly  with  respect 
to  the  immuni^  from  taxation  claimed  by  t^e  latter.  In 
this  Franklin  took  an  active  part.  *  He  was  soon  looked 
up  to  a-7  till-  head  of  the  op|)n>itiijn,  and  to  him  have  been 
attributed  many  of  the  spirited  replies  of  the  .\ssembly  to 
the  messages  of  the  poveriiurs.  Ilis  mlluence  in  that  boily 
«ns  very  great.  This  arose  nut  from  any  biipcciur  powers 
of  eloquence ;  he  spoke  but  seldom,  and  he  never  was 
known  to  make  any  thing  Uke  an  elaboiate  harangue.  His 
speeches  often  eonsisted  of  a  single  sentence,  or  of  •  well 
told  story,  the  moral  of  vvhicli  v.as  always  obviously  to  the 

iH>int.  lie  never  atti'mptctl  llie  tlowcrv  fields  of  oratory, 
til-!  manner  was  plani  ami  mild.  His  sl)le  in  speakinj^  was 
like  that  of  luii  wriling^s,  unip.-.<,  unadorned,  aad  remarkably 
concise.  With  this  pUin  manner,  and  his  penetrating  and 
solid  Judgment,  he  was  ahle  to  confound  the  most  eloouent 
and  suhtle  of  his  adversaries,  to  eonfinn  the  opinion  vt  his 
friends,  and  to  make  converts  of  the  uti]irejtidiccd  who  had 
oppo.se<l  liiiu."  (Life,  p.  11j.)  Having  thus  >jhown  his 
talentji,  ho  was  sent  to  Knuland  in  1  7jr,  on  the  part  of  the 
Assembly,  to  manage  the  controversy  before  the  privy  coun- 
cil ;  and  was  successful :  it  was  decided  that  the  estates  of 
the  proprietaries  ought  to  pay  their  Ikir  proportion  of  the 
puhiie  Burthens.  He  remained  to  England  after  this  ques- 
tion was  settled,  as  agent  for  Pennsylvania;  and  his  con- 
duct wiu  i>u  hiKhly  approved  that  Massachusetts,  Maryland, 
and  Georgia,  soNerally  appointed  him  their  agent.  By  this 
time  his  name  was  well  knowti  to  European  philosophers. 
He  vaa  chosen  a  member  oi  the  Royal  Society,  and  of 
Bsvaral  ibreup  acientifie  bodies  at  a  later  period;  in  177:;2 
he  was  made  a  foreign  associate  of  the  Academic  des 
Sciences,  and  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Edinburgh,  and 
St.  Andrews,  admitted  him  to  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  On  his 
return  to  America  m  17(i.*,  ho  received  the  tlianks  of  the 
Assembly,  '  as  well  for  the  faithful  diachar^u  ut'  ins  duty  to 
tliat  province  in  particular,  as  for  the  many  and  important 
services  done  to  America  in  general  during  his  residence  in 
Great  Britain.' 

Being  re-elected  a  member  of  Assembly,  Franklin  was 
earnest  in  endeavouring  to  procure  a  cliange  in  the  govern- 
meni,  by  vesting  directly  ui  the  king  those  rights  and 
)>owers  whah  wtife  held  invdiutcly  by  the  proprietaries,  to 
tha  injury,  as  bo  thought,  of  the  community.  Party  spirit 
ran  high  on  this  point ;  and  the  friends  of  the  propnetariee 
hmi  influMkM  eniomgh  to  {Mnfent  his  elsetioa  in  17S4.  On 


the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  however,  be  wis  re-appointed 
provincial  agent  in  England.  He  was  a-warm  opponent  of 
the  Stamp  Act :  and  his  examination  at  the  bar  ot  tne 
House  of  Commons  in  17fi6,  when  the  repeal  cf  that  un- 
happy meesure  was  prcHMMed,  shows  the  minuteness,  variety, 
ana  readiness  of  his  information.  (See  his  works,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
-  r  )  In  the  outset  of  the  contest  he  teems  to  have  been 
ti  iily  desirous  of  eflectaig  a  reconciliation  between  the  mo- 
ther country  and  the  colonies.  The  rough  treatment  which 
he  experienced  in  the  course  of  bis  negotiations  is  reported 
to  huve  changed  his  temper.  That  be  should  liave  been 
deprived  of  his  postmastership,  is  not  wonderful.  On  one 
oeeasion,  before  the  privy  council,  being  assailed  by  Wed- 
derbnrne,  then  solu  i tor-general,  in  a  torrent  of  gross  per- 
sonal abuse,  which  ^^as  received  with  evident  pleasure  b\ 
tiie  council,  he  bore  it  in  silence,  and  apparently  unmoval. 
On  changing  hi.<!  drotis,  however,  bo  is  reported  to  have  said, 
that  he  never  a^aiu  would  wear  that  suit  till  ho  had 
receifed  latisiactftn  for  that  day's  insult.  His  naact  vppoM-* 
anee  in  it  tvas  on  the  day  when,  as  mmistair  of  the  untied 
States,  he  signed  the  treaty  by  which  England  noognkad 
the  independence  of  the  colonies. 

In  177:'),  havmy  lost  all  expectation  of  bringintj  about  a 
reconciliation,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia;  and  the  day 
lifter  he  landed,  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Congreta 
then  assembled  in  that  ciqr.  His  c^ametar  and  services 
marked  him  oat  for  the  most  important  employments 
during  that  and  the  following  year:  among  them  ho 
was  sent  uit  a  fruitless  mission  to  jiersuaJe  the  Canadians 
j  to  join  in  the  insurrection  ;  and  was  appouited  pre.Milent 
i  of  the  convention  assembled  at  Pbil^elpbia.  for  the 
purpose  of  remodelling  the  government  of  Pennsvlvania. 
Towards  tlie  end  of  1776  hewasaentto  Fraoeob  vkera  in 
conjtmction  with  his  brother  minister,  Silas  IDeane,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  iiiducin;j  the  French  govenmu-nt  to  form  an 
offensive  and  detVusive  alliance  with  the  Umlud  States, 
,  February  G,  1 77s.  Having  made  several  journeys  to  the 
Contaient  in  his  former  visits  to  Europe,  he  was  already 
known  in  pemon  os  well  as  by  reputatioB  to  the  scientific 
and  litemy  men  of  France,  by  whom  ha  was  received  with 
the  highest  marks  of  raspecL  Nor  dU  his  political  engage 
ments  prevent  liis  bestowing  some  share  of  his  aliention  on 
science.  He  bore  a  part  in  exposing  the  impudent  frauds 
pracliscd  under  the  name  of  animal  magnetism.  In  1786 
lie  was  recalled,  at  his  own  wish,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Jefferson.  8oon  after  hisnturn  be  was  i  .  osen  member 
uf  the  sapwme  egtectttiw  eoancil  for  the  ciiy  of  Philadd- 
phia.  ana  in  •  short  time  was  elected  president  of  the 
same.  In  1787  he  was  delegate  for  the  state  of  I'eniv 
sylvania,  in  the  convention  appointed  to  revise  and  anu-nd 
the  Articles  of  Union,  and  his  last  political  act  was  an 
address  to  his  colleagues,  entreating  them  to  sucrdice 
their  own  private  ykimtt  for  the  sake  of  unanimity  in  re- 
commending the  now  constitution,  as  determined  by  the 
majority,  to  their  eonarituents. 

After  onjoyincr,  lhroui»h  a  long  life,  an  unusual  sliare  of 
health,  the  just  reward  of  temperance  and  activity,  Frauk- 
j  lin  was  compelled  in  17K8  to  quit  public  life,  by  the  inflr- 
j  miticB  of  age.  But  he  still  retained  his  philanthropy  undi- 
minished, and  his  intellect  unclouded;  and  his  naneaP' 
pears,  as  president  of  the  Abolition  Society,  to  a  memorial 
to  Congress,  dated  February  12, 1789,  praying  them  to  exert 
the  full  e.xtent  of  power  vested  in  them  by  iTie  constitution 
in  discouraging  the  traffic  in  men.  Tins  was  his  last  public 
act.  Still  he  preserved  his  liveliness  and  energy,  durinij; 
those  intervals  of  ease  which  a  painful  disease,  the  stone, 
afforded  to  him.  This  however  wxs  not  the  proximate  causa 
of  his  death.  He  was  carried  o6^  after  a  short  illness,  by  a 
disease  of  the  lungs,  April  17,  1790,  a;^  84. 

Dr.  Franklin's  published  works  were  collected  in  three 
volumes,  with  his  fragment  of  his  own  life,  continued  by 
Dr.  Stuber,  prefixed.  He  bet|ucathed  his  papers  to  his 
grandson,  William  Temple  Franklm,  by  whoiu,  sd'ict  long 
delay,  an  excellent  *  Life  of  Franklin,'  including  many  w 
his  miscellaneous  writinn,  and  much  of  bis  comvpondeaoe^ 
has  been  published.  The  Biog.  Vnhenelle  contains  a 
long  memoir  of  him  by  Biot.  (ror  some  remarks  as  to  a 
particular  paper  left  behind  him  by  Franklin,  see  Tucker's 
Lyff  'of  Jenerton,  vol.  i  p.  ...is) 

FRANXLINITE,  a  mineral  which  occurs  m  attached 
crystals,  granular  and  massive.  The  primary  form  of  thii 
crystal  is  a  cube  i  its  colour  is  deep  iroQ-Uaok.  Opsitqus. 
Lustre  malaHic.    Spaviik  gravity  4-87,  4-lt.  Hatdnrss 
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S  0,        Stmk  deep  red-brown.  Cletfa^  finlM  to 

plaij  '^  <  f  ihc  regular  octahedron,  but  wry  indistiliet.  Au- 
lure  conrhoidal.    Mngtielic,  but  without  polarity. 

The  massive  variftie*  arc  amorphous.    Strvioturc  granu- 
lar, oomoart.    This  niinemi  <«  found  at  FVanUis.  New 
Jersey,  North  America. 
AeoonUng  to  Bertbier  it  eonsitti  of^ — 

Ptoroxido  of  iron  ...  66 
Oxide  of  zinc  ....  17 
Red  oxide  of  manganese   .       •  16 

—  M 

FRANKS.  [Fkakcb.] 

FRASCATI,  •  town  or  the  Campagna,  eight  miles  east- 
aouth-eant  of  Rome,  situated  on  the  nortii>«eat  ilope  of  the 

Tiwculan  Mount.  On  the  syramit  of  the  mountain,  whieh 
is  2000  feot  abnvc  tho  soa,  and  about  two  miles  above 
Frasr.ali,  are  the  rums  of  antiout  Tuscuhiiii,  a  town  of 
Lfttium,  built  lonn  before  Roim',  ami  often  mentioned  in 
Roman  historv.  After  the  giibjection  of  Latiura  ro  Rome  it 
was  govemea  as  a  municipium.  Several  distinj^uished 
Roman  fkmiliea,  tuoh  aa  the  Mam  ilia  and  the  Ftorcw,  came 
fW>m  TuKuIum.  It  was  a  stronf^  place,  both  from  its  posi- 
tion and  the  Stdidity  of  its  walls,  which  enabled  it  to  resist 
the  attack  of  Hannibal.  Tiisculuni  continued  to  exisi  -Iter 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  bein^;  under  the  rule  of  Us  cuuntsi 
tilt  the  end  of  the  twelfth  ccntur>,  and  was  the  residence  of 
popes,  among  others  Alexander  III.  In  1169  the 
Tuwulans  fought  and  defeated  the  Romana;  bat  in  1191 
the  Romans  took  Tusculum,  and  destroyed  it.  Reinaiiis  of 
the  wall*  of  houses,  and  of  the  citadel,  are  s-tdl  extant,  as 
well  as  a  small  theatre,  and  a  curious  crypt,  with  a  kind  ef 
arched  roof  of  primitive  construction.  (Gell's  T(>pr,<;ra]>hy 
(if  Borne  and  it»  Vicinity.)  The  bill  of  Tusculum  is  vol- 
wnt^  and  is  separated  from  the  central  mass  of  the  Albaii 
mount  by  the  Alban  TaUqr>  tfarongh  whioh  ruus  the  Via 
Latins. 

AHer  the  destruction  of  Tusculum,  the  inhabitants  built 
themselves  huts  on  the  lower  <«lopo  of  the  InW  towards 
Rome,  and  covered  them  with  'frasche,'  boughs  of  trees, 
from  which  the  modern  tuwii  has  taken  its  name.  It  has 
KKne  good  buildini:^  4000  inhabitants,  and  is  a  bishop's 
see.  The  air  is  whtMesome^  the  place  being  above  the  icgion 
of  the  malaria,  and  the  oountry  aronnd  is  plante*!  with  fine 
trees.  But  its  \i11as  form  the  j^r^  -^it  nt'raction  of  Frascafi, 
it  Iwinp  a  place  of  resort  of  the  lioiuiin  nobility  and  car- 
dinals in  the  summer  and  autumn.  One  of  the  most  splen- 
did of  these  residences  is  the  Villa  Aldobrandmi.  called 
alw  Belvedere,  adorned  with  numerous  fountains,  and 
water-works,  and  paintings.  The  villas  Tavema  and  Mon- 
dragone,  belonging  to  the  Borghese  funily,  the  Villa  Brae- 
ciano,  with  fVescoes  by  rX>minichino,  the  Villa  Onti,  with 
its  fine  groves,  the  Villa  Kalconieri,  and  others,  are  also 
worthy  of  attention.  The  site  of  the  Tusculanum  of  Cicero 
is  not  exactly  known;  some  believe  it  to  have  been  near 
OraCta  Faitata,  on  the  road  from  Froscati  to  the  Alban 
oQmtplBce  it  near  La  Ruflnelia,  on  the  hill  of  old 
Vueiilirai.  Then  are  remains  of  antient  bnildings  all  about 
this  neighbourhood.  Gr«>tta  Ferrata  is  an  abbey  of  Basilian 
monks,  established  in  the  eleventh  century,  who  retain 
the  Greek  litui^.  The  church  is  adorne<l  with  fine  fres- 
coes by  Dmninicnino ;  and  the  convent  has  a  library,  w  ith 
mny  Greek  manuscripts.  (Valery,  Voyages  en  Itnlie  ; 
Mattel,  MtMori*  Stmiaie  deU'  antieo  Ttunh  oggi  Fra$- 
eati.) 

FRATRICELLI,  or  Little  Brethren,  also  called  Fratrts 
de  paupere  ril<J,  a  religious  stsct  which  arose  in  Italy  towards 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  'Iliey  were  Franciscan 
monks  who  separated  themselves  from  the  grand  commu- 
nity of  St.  Francis  with  the  intention  of  obeying  the  laws 
ef  Aeir  fimnder  in  a  move  r^oiiius  mamier  turn  they  wore 
obserred  by  the  other  Franeiseans.  They  aeoordindy  re- 
nounced every  kind  of  imjporly,  both  common  ana  mdi- 
Tidual.  un<l  bei^^cd  from  door  to  door  their  daily  subsistenw, 
alleging  that  neither  Christ  nor  his  Apostles  had  any  pos- 
sessiotts,  cither  indivulual  or  in  common ;  and  that  these 
were  the  models  which  St  Francis  had  commanded  them 
to  imitate.  Tlioy  about  eloUaod  in  rags  dedatning 
against  the  tiees  of  die  pope  and  the  Uahopa,  end  Ibretold 
»hi>  reformation  of  the  cnurch  and  the  restoration  of  the 
true  gosTM  l  of  Christ  by  the  real  followers  of  St.  Francis. 
As  the  h  rai  i  iM  nri  nnlrr  iifknowlcdgts  I'lir  its  companion.s  a 
set  of  men  who  observe  the  third  rule  prescribed  bv  8t 

flilliBd  IMuii;  M 


likewise  the  order  of  the  Fratricelli,  woo  were  anslom  to  be 

considcrc  l  only  trua  followers  of  St.  Francis,  had  * 

great  number  ol  I'erliani  attached  to  thair  rau».  Thf..e 
Tei  tiarii.  or  half  monks,  were  called  in  It.aly  }iiz<<hi  or  /{■»- 
eazoi,  in  France  Beguint,  in  Germany  Begtrardt  or  Beg- 
Karde.  This  last  appellation  was  generally  applied  to  tbm. 
The  Tertiarii  differed  from  the  Fratricelli,  not  il^than 
opraions,  but  only  in  their  manner  of  living.    The  Ftatfi- 
celU  were  real  monks,  subject  to  the  nde  of  St.  Fran  i^. 
whilst  the  Btiuehi  or  Beghards,  as  well  as  tlio  Francisraa 
Tortiarii,  excepting  tlieir  dirty  habits  and  certain  tnax.;:i* 
and  observances  wliich  they  followed  in  comphanei)  with 
the  rules  of  their  patron  saint,  hved  after  the  manner  tl 
other  men»  and  were  therefore  considered  as  larmea.  The 
Beghards  were  divided  into  two  classes,  the  perfect  and  the 
irnper/'Tl.  Tlie  first  lived  on  alms,  abstained  from  inarriage. 
atifl  had  no  fixed  dwellings;  the  stt'ond  bad  honse«,  witw, 
and  possiessions.  and  were  engaged  m  the  common  ax.-.-a- 
tions  of  life  like  other  people.     Pope  C'ele^iin  V.  w» 
favourably  disposed  to  the  FratrieelU, and  permitted 
to  constitute  themselves  into  a  sepaiatn oroer.  Tbey 
submissive  to  that  pone,  but  they  violently  opposed  bs 
successor,  Boniface  Vlll.,  and  sutwequent  popes  who  ft  - 
sccuied  their  !M»rt.   The  Fratricelli  were  accused  of  gn  i 
enormities,  ami  jier-'ecuted  by  the  court  of  Rome,  but  ih-i 
found  orotection  from  princes,  nobles,  and  towns,  who  r«- 
^ecteo  them  on  account  of  the  austerity  of  their  derotion. 
nie  Fratricelli  did  not  always  submit  with  the  meeknaKet 
the  first  Christian  martyrs  to  their  perseenton,  hot  fte- 
quenlly  opposed  force  to  force,  and  even  put  to  death  som« 
inquisitors  in  Italy.   This  sect  continued  durinaj  the  Ibur- 
teenth  century,  and  spread  as  far  as  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and 
Poland.   The  members  of  it  were  mostsererely  persecuted 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  many  of  them  fled  from  Fnnc« 
to  England  and  Ireland.  All  the  peneeutioaa  diiwad 
against  the  sect  did  not  however  ezttngaish  H.  and  aecat 
remnants  of  it  existed  till  the  reformation  of  Luther,  who** 
doctrines  they  embraced.    Thpir  name  is  »iippos4.ti  to  hs*« 
bet'ii  derived  frutii  Fratricrllus  or  Fraterailu*,  an  Italia:, 
nickname  which  was  applied  in  the  middle  ages  to  all  pa- 
sons  who,  without  bekn^g  to  aiqr  (eH^^ona  ceiler,  tmmd 
a  sanctiwonioos  appearanee. 

FRAUNHOFER.   [Optics,  PincnCitt..l 

FRAUSTADT.  [Fosbn.] 

FR.VXINUS,  the  genus  under  whidi  the  common  aii 
is  comprehended,  is  a  collection  of  arborescent  plants,  ra. 
habiting  various  parts  of  the  more  lempnste  r^ons  of  tb« 
northern  hemisphere,  both  in  the  oM  and  new  world,  but 
unknown  in  a  wild  state  in  the  southern.  Altbougfa.  d 
strictly  limited,  the  species  are  destitute  of  corolla,  yet  the 
fienus  docs,  in  fact,  beloni;  to  the  natural  order  of  the  elm 
and  lilac,  a  transition  to  which  is  afforded  by  what  are  com- 
monly called  dowering  ashes,  the  Omi  of  modem  botanists 
in  which  a  corolla  exists  in  the  form  of  four  long  narrow 

E stall.  Both  these  genera  have  the  kind  of  fruit  called  t 
oy,or  technically,  a  'samara,'  that  is,  a  seed-vessel  whkh 
does  not  open,  which  contains  one  or  two  cells,  and  whieb  it 
prolonged  into  a  thin  wing  at  the  apex.  As  tbey  are  all 
called  ashes  in  the  gardens,  and  are  exceedingly  nearly 
related  to  eaoh  other*  n*  netiae  then  both  in  ttaia 


1.  Fnixinus,or7VuciiliAM>. 

Of  these  the  noet  important  ia  the  eamnwn  aab.eeiivr' 

t'nitf  extehivr,  a  tree  inmbitini;  the  eooler  parts  of  Buiepa 

fmm  Great  Britain  to  a  con?i  5i  riMn  distance  through  Asia. 
It  is  said  to  exist  in  Japan  in  a  wiid  state,  but  this  rcqu;n-« 
confirmation  ;  it  does  not  occur  in  North  America,  b^t 
species  similar  to  it  in  appearance  are  common  on  that 
cootinent;  The  ash  is  one  of  the  most  useftd  of  onr  Bkitub 
traea  on  account  of  the  ex<»ll«nee  of  itt  hard  lovgf 
and  the  rapidity  of  its  growth.  In  its  appearaneo  too  it 
siiij^ularly  graceful  fnr  n  European  tree,  ofd^n  rr-cmblin:; 
in  lis  slender  stetn";  itnl  tlun  airy  foliage  \hc  acaiitas  of  tr^ 
pical  regions.  KM  r\  one  who  has  seen  tbo  beautiful  cirtr': 
of  the  ashes  mina;lert  with  the  ruins  of  Netiey  Abbey,  ncAT 
Stiutharaptuu,  must  have  been  struck  with  this  pecuUnAlf. 
The  priooipal  objeetion  to  the  ash  is  the  iqjary  it  does  to 
the  plants  whieh  grow  in  its  neighbourhood,  by  rapidly 
exhausting  the  soil  of  all  its  orir  nitible  materials.  In 
consequence  of  this  few  plants  will  thrive,  or  e>en  grow 
very  near  it;  and  hence  the  impropriety  of  the  commorj 
practice  of  planting  the  ash  in  hedgerows ;  the  extent  of  iu 
ioota  WKf  alwtit  be  diatmetfy  tCMed  br  ikm  iBnpnr  wni 
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paleiiM»  of  tb*  crops  that  stand  iM«r  U.  Manj  varieties  or 
fuppOKd  varietl«s  of  it,  are  known  toeultivators,  and  many 

more  might  easily  be  collected  if  it  W(>rc  wurtli  tlio  while : 
for  It  sports  very  much  in  a  wild  stal«  The  most  slrikiay 
of  the  reputed  varieties  are  tbf  following:— 

1.  The  weeping;  with  nil  the  cliaractcrs  of  the  comiauii 
v  tid  tree,  exoept  Usat  the  brauchet  grow  downwards  instead 
uf  upwaids,  10  tboC  it  grafted  iMwn  a  lofty  atom  tlie  bead 
will  soon  reach  the  ground  and  nrm  anatuial  arbour.  Thu 
is  ^^  litl  t  n,  have  originated  accidentaUy  in  »  lloU  ftt  Gam- 
lingav.  111  Cambridfjeshire. 

2.  The  efitirf"  leuf'd  ;  with  all  its  leaves  simple,  broad, 
o>-ate»  coarsehr  serrated,  and  pucki-rrd.  Nothing  can  well 
be  man  vnliM  ibe  common  ash  than  this,  which  noverthe- 
iMi  appean  upon  good  auihotitv  to  be  merely  a  seedling 
rarie^.  Out  of  leaf  it  is  hardly  distinguishable  by  its 
branches  from  its  prototype 

3.  "The  curled learril ;  with  very  short  stunted  branchesi, 
inrl  deep  groeii  criiinplwl  leavus^  It'iliis  is.  as  it  is  siiul  to 
be,  a  mere  raonstrous  variety  of  Fi:  excelsior,  it  is  orie  of  the 
most  remarkable  with  whic^  we  are  acquainted.  It  has  a 
mrtindaxlT  dark  aspect ;  ito  leaves  are  to  tbiek,  and  iu 
iboota  so  short,  that  it  ibrms  a  Maekish  round*beBded  tree 
of  the  smallest  dimensinn';.  Its  nri.rin  is  unknown  ;  it,  us  i 
well  as  theOrnus,  is  somuiitnea  r  ;illcil  Ft:  Theophra^ti. 

■1.  The  ttarted.  In  this  the  8tetii>.  are  cuv  ered  over  with 
a  great  number  of  little  groyisb-brown  tubercles;  otherwise 
the  plant  has  the  appearanoe  of  Ao  common  ash. 

Besides  this,  the  only  Suropean  ash  that  deserm  notice 
ts  the  A*,  parvifolia,  or  smm-leaved  ash.  Its  foliage  is 
much  finer  and  narrjwer  than  in  Fr.  ercdnor  ;  the  leatlcts 
are  narrow  and  finely  serrattfd,  the  bark  is  riitjged,  the 
ijriiTtb  sIliw.  and  iiiitead  of  tlie  t;jUL:lmess  so  eharacleristic 
<tf  the  latter  s[ie>'ies,  (hti  branches  arc  SO  brittle  as  to  be  liable 
>  >  coa.stanl  injnrv  froin  Btgh  witlds.  It  is  however  a  very 
iteauttfal  tree,  and  fur  ornamental  norposes  where  siM  is  no 
objeet,  it  should  be  planted,  espe<^ially  as  a  single  tree.  We 
have  now  within  sight  of  the  window  at  which  we  are  writing 
a  fine  old  tree  about  thirty  feet  high,  whicli,  notwithstand- 
ing the  damafje  il  occasionally  reeeives  from  heu\y  jr>>lf  '.  i!^ 
quite  a  beautiful  object.  It  is  possible  that  Fr.rotirnfa  may 
/)e  a  variety  of  it:  but  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  tluiii 
tbe  idea  that  it  is  itself  a  variety  of  F^.  exeeltior.  It  m  found 
only  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 

In  the  Levant  occurs  the  Leritif,k  A^h,  Fr.  lentisrifolia,  a 
most  graceful  species,  with  I  nii;  narrow  leaves,  comixised  of 
lire  or  six  pairs  of  small,  distinct,  sharply  serrated,  shiiuni; 
lisflets.  It  inhabits  the  country  about  Aleppo,  and  is  hardy 
in  this  oounny,  where  it  fcrms  a  tree  of  the  most  elegant 
sppearance,  intermediate,  as  it  were,  in  appcamnre  betwe«:n 
s  willov  and  an  ash.  The  branches  are  deep  rich  purple. 
It  is  often  called  fV.  Chinensin  in  the  nurseries  The 
wood-cut  No.  1054  in  Mr.  JLoudnn  s  •  Arboreticcc  Britau- 
iiipum'  docs  not  in  the  least  resemble  this  species. 

With  r^ard  to  tbe  species  of  American  a'«li,  we  have,  in 
Ihc  first  place,  to  remark  that  they  arc  not  well  adapted  to 
this  elimate.  being  in  general  too  ill  prepared  by  our  short 
eold  sammors  to  hear  our  winters,  and  moreover  injured  by 
spring  fVusts :  circumstances  much  to  be  regretted,  because 
''ome  of  the  species  prove  very  handsoroo  trw».  In  the  second 
liiace,  the  number  of  species  has  no  dviubt  been  greatly 
exaggerated  by  writers  upon  garden  botany;  we  cannot 
)>u«ever  at  all  agree  with  a  modern  writer  upon  these  sub- 
lets, who  believes  all  the  American  ashes  to  be  one  and 
the  lame  species.  Tlie  following  are,  we  think,  undoubtedly 
distinct 

tr.pubeicem,  the  black  American  aah,  with  three  or 
f  mr  pain  of  leaflets,  which  arc  nearly  entire,  flat,  downy 
l^onesth,  as  well  as  the  brancbcH.  A  swamp  tree  in  the 
middle  States  of  the  American  Union. 

A".  Amarieana,  the  white  American  ash,  with  seldom 
fBOrs  than  three  pairs  of  Icattets,  which  arc  smooth,  flat, 
nearly  entire,  and  glaucous  on  the  under  side,  the  brunches 
(cnouth.  A  large  tree  iu  Gaiiuda  and  the  northetn  States 
of  Atneric^i, 

^'r.samintc^olia,  the  water-ash.  with  three  or  four  pair^  of 
leaflets,  which  are  rugose,  constantly  sorratetl,  hairy  at  the 
'xils  of  the  leaves  underneath ;  when  bruised  smelling  # 
I'ttle  like  elder ;  buds  deep  blue.  A  common  tree  in  fbrests 
in  the  1,  ri'i,  ri:  |  irt-,  if  North  America. 

Fr .  quadra/ignjaia,  witli  the  shoots  distinctly  and  sharply 
quadranL'ular.  A  tre«*  from  Ohio,  among  the  OMt  tUttoit- 
sble  of  the  AmerioB  athea  Aw  thi»  dimata. 


jnr.  epiplera,  with  the  keys  veiy  broad  and  wedge-ehapad 
at  the  upper  end,  and  taper  at  tbe  boae.  A  smaQ  trasb 

f 'ir  1  ill  through  the  American  Union. 

All  the  fore^injj  can  be  procurwl  in  tlie  English  nur- 
sene-,  and  they  perhaps  form  I  lie  only  distinct  species  of 
the  |;cnus,  which  however  most  especially  demands  the 
attantion  of  some  judicious  American  botanist.  A  great 
many  supposed  species  were  distingruished  by  tbe  late  Mr. 
Bose,  whose  names  are  enrvent  in  eoUeetiens;  hut  they  aan 
scarcely  be  determined  with  pneision,  and  are  pariliape  not 
worth  tbe  attempt. 

2.  Or.nl's,  or  Flowering  Athei. 

The  Omut  Europaa,  or  common  Manna  Ash,  it  a  small 
round-beaded  tree,  with  leaves  resembling  those  of  the 
common  ash,  only  the  leaflets  are  elliptical,  abruptly 
acuminated,  and  huvu  a  considerable  collection  of  liairs  at 
the  base  of  the  mid nb  underneath.  In  the  summer,  when 
the  leaves  are  fiiU  grown,  the  trees  become  ornamented 
with  a  profusion  of  white  delicate  blossoms,  which  give  them 
a  strikingly  beautiful  appearance.  The  species  inhabiu  the 
southern  parts  of  Suiop^  espectally  thatMMids  of  Calabria 
and  Apulia,  and  in  those  countries  flowers  in  April. 

Onius  ri>lu>nlif(/lia  is  universally  distiliL^mshed  as  a 
second  species  of  this  geuub ;  difl'erin^  in  its  li-aves  being 
much  longer,  the  leaflets  roundish,  ovate,  acute,  not  cuspi- 
date, iHmrsely  serrated,  entire,  and  rather  cunente  at  the 
ba^.  and  not  at  alt  hahry  underneath.  In  flowers  it  ie 
much  tbe  same.  It  is  a  native  of  Calabria  and  etsawhete 
in  the  south  of  Europe. 

These  two  plants  are  intcre->ting  as  producing  the  sweet 
laxativt'  subsilauce  knuwti  iu  the  apothecaries'  shops  under 
the  name  of  manna.  It  is  a  secretion  from  the  leaves  and 
brunches ;  and,  according  to  F^e,  is  caused  either  by  arti- 
ficial wounds,  or  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect.  Both  species 
yield  the  subetance.  but,  aooording  to  Tan«re»  that  from 
Ontut  rotundi/iiKa  is  of  better  quality  than  the  other.  F^e 
thinks  that  It  is  also  y  ieldcJ  by  both  FriLfinug  excflsior  and 
parvif'jlm,  and  this  oorrebpomis  with  lb*j  assertion  of  Dr 
Fother<^ll,  who  saw  the  substance  collected. 

'  In  Calabria  and  Sicily,'  says  this  physician,  *  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  summer  months,  the  manna  oozes 
out  of  the  leaves,  and  from  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and 
larger  branches  of  the  Fraxiiius,  or  Calabrian  Ash.  The 
Omus  likewise  affords  it,  but  from  the  trunks  and  larger 
branches  onlv,  and  that  chielly  from  artitlcial  apertures; 
whereas  it  ifows  from  tiie  Fraxinus  through  every  little 
cranoy,  and  bursts  throuffb  the  large  pores  spontaneously. 
The  tmRnant  qualitisa  of  tha  manna  an  ftom  dijlhrant 
parts  of  tbe  tree.' 

Besides  these,  some  other  speciei  of  Onraa  aiist  in  tha 
north  of  India  and  China,  but  they  are  too  little  known  to 
rcfiuire  notice  here. 

See  an  elaborate  account  of  these  genera  in  LMdottll 
Arboretum  ef  Fruticetum  Britannicum,  p.  1213. 

FREDERICK  I.,  Emparor  of  Germany,  sumamed  Bar* 
baroesa.  was  bom  in  USl,  and  nteceeded  his  uncle  Conrad 
in.  on  the  imperial  throne  in  1153.  Though  Conrad  was 
not  deBcient,  either  in  warlike  spirit  or  in  talents,  an  un- 
happy concurrence  of  circumstances  had  prevented  him 
from  rtgulating,  as  mij;ht  have  been  wished,  all  the  domes- 
tic and  foreign  concerns  of  the  emoire.  So  many  important 
affiufs,  bodi  m  church  and  stale,  oemanded  immediate  at- 
tention, so  many  difficultiss  were  to  be  overcome,  that  it 
required  a  man  of  no  common  energy  to  accomplish  such  a 
task  ;  and  of  this  Conrad  himself  was  so  sensible,  that  he  did 
not  recommend  to  the  princes  of  the  empire  liis  young  s«n 
Frederick,  but  his  nephew  Frederick,  son  uf  Fre<lerick  duke 
of  Suabia,  by  Judith  daughter  of  Henry  duke  of  Bavaria,  who 
had  already  given  proofs  of  his  personal  courage.  Accordingly 
on  the  17th  day  af.er  the  death  of  Conrad,  Frederiekwas 
unanimously  chosen  hit  successor  by  the  temporal  and  eC" 
clesiaslical  iiriiu  es  assembled  at  Frankfort,  and  crowned  at 
Aix-la  Ciiapelle  five  days  after.  In  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  Frederick  settled  the  dispute  between  Canute  and 
Sueno,  competitors  for  the  Danish  crown,  in  favour  of  tbe 
latter,  wlium  he  however  compelled  ta  do  him  homate  as 
his  vassal.  But  his  chief  attention  waa  directed  to  Italy. 
Complaints  were  made  by  the  Anulians  against  Roger  king 
of  Sicily;  and  some  citizens  of  I>Kli  also  came,  and  repre- 
sented in  strong  colours  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  Mi* 
laiiese.  Fredcri  k  si  fit  an  envoy  with  a  letter,  enjoining 
the  Milsnwe  to  refrain  fiom  such  prooeedingSi  but  they  tore 
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hU  letter  to  pieces,  and  his  envoy  saved  his  life  by  timely 
flight.  Jhift  and  other  imoortant  ooosiderationii  called  liim 
toltaly  in  1 155, irhott  ne  held  an  aasembly  in  the  plain  of 

Ronraglia,  to  receive  the  homage  of  most  of  the  p"cat 
Iialiati  lunls  und  principal  cities.  In  this,  his  first  expedi- 
tion into  Ituly.lu-,  in  sonic  measure,  humbled  ilu-  Mil  uic-e, 
but  not  choosing  to  attack  their  city  took  the  road  to  Turm, 
received  on  the  way  the  nibmisiioii  of  many  cities,  and  in 
particular  inllioted  eHvera  ehasttsement  on  Aati.  Having 
taken  Tortona,  after  a  two  tnontha*  siege,  he  allowed  the 
inhabitants  to  retire,  but  gave  the  place  up  to  plunder,  after 
which  it  was  enliri  ly  burnt  ani  destroyed.  After  being 
crowned  km^  of  Italy  at  Pavia,  i\e  advance<l  rapidly  towards 
RniTic,  where  Adrian  IV.  bail  juiil  succeeded  pope  Anas- 
lasiiis.  The  city  having  been  excited  by  Arnold  Oi  Bmeia 
to  dispute  the  authority  of  the  ^upe,  Adrian,  who  wu  a  man 
of  grmt  resolutKin,  eseommunicated  Arnold  and  his  puti- 
zans,  who  were  in  consequenre  expelled  by  the  Romnn  senate, 
and  AriioIJ  being  subsvquenlly  taken  jtrisuner,  \va>  by  the 
emperor  delivered  up  to  the  pope,  wh>i  caused  him  to  be  burnt 
alive.  Having  bad  an  inter^iew  with  the  pope,  at  which  he 
i  ui. 'rented  to  hold  his  holiness's  stirrup,  und  having  re-esta- 
blished his  authority  at  Rome,  and  received  the  imperial 
eiwwn  ftom  his  hanos,  F^edenek  set  out  on  his  tetum  to 
Germany.  His  first  eare  wai^  to  restore  thi-  peare  of  the 
empire,  which  wiu  disturbed  by  a  dis])ute  between  tlie  urL-ii- 
bishop  of  Mentz  and  the  count  Palaime  of  the  Rbinc  :  be 
likewise  ended,  to  the  satisfaction  of  ail  parties,  a  iuoi<t  im- 
portant question  respecting  the  duchy  of  Bavaria.  He  had 
Msoived  to  divorce  nts  consort  Adelaide^  because  she  had 
noehildreo;  but  this  not  bcin^  a  sufficient  ipvundlbra 
di\orce,  the  plea  of  ronsanguinily  was  set  up,  and  a  sen- 
tence of  dnori-e  was  pronounced  by  CiUTlinal  Joseph  Orsini 
and  several  prelate-'.  Frederick  tlien  imiposed  to  many  a 
Greek  princess,  but  tlus  negotiation  fsulme,  he  roamed  in 
1156  Beatrice,  heiress  of  Burgundy,  by  which  alliance  he 
annexed  that  cioh  kincdom  to  his  domioions.  Frederick 
soon  afterwards  oompelbd  Boleslaus  duke  of  Poland  to  ae- 
ktiowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the  empire,  and  in  the  first 
SIX  years  of  his  rei{;n  restored  tlie  empire  to  the  same  power 
and  extent  of  dominion  which  it  had  under  Henry  III. 

The  atl'airs  af  Germany  being  settled,  Fredenck  found  it 
neeaisary  asakt  to  go  to  Italy,  where  the  Milanese  cruelly 
iq^pieflsed  tne  towns  which  wouU  not  submit  to  their 
oraers.  In  1158,  Frederick  with  an  army  of  100,01)0  in- 
far,t-v  and  15,000  cavalry  laid  siege  to  Mitan.  and  the  in- 
iiabiiunts,  uutwithstandni^  some  previous  successes,  were 
reduced,  after  an  obstinate  re-i*taiice,  to  olTer  submission, 
whtoh  was  accepted.  But  they  aeain  rebelled,  and  Fr«' 
deriek  resolved  to  make  an  example  of  this  haughty  city, 
which  was  ctoaelT  invested  and  compelled  to  surrender  at 
diseretion.  Prederidc*a  daeirion  was  that  'Milan  should 
be  a  desert ;  that  all  the  inhabitants  should  leave  the  city 
in  a  week,  and  settle  in  four  villages,  ten  miles  distant  from 
each  other.'  It  ba.s  been  often  asserted  that  tlie  city  was 
razed  to  the  ground,  with  the  exception  of  the  churches :  but 
this  seems  to  be  «&  exaggeration.  The  city  was  not  plun- 
dered :  the  Older  «ir  permission  for  the  work  of  destructiott 
extended  onlj  to  the  fertiAeationa,  and  even  of  these  a  eon- 
hidcnible  part  was  left  standing.  But  the  power  of  Milan 
wa^  broken.  Its  fill  entirely  discoura'^ed  the  other  cities. 
Bn'>cia  and  I'iaciuiza  were  obU^ed  to  demolish  tlu-ir  walls; 
and  the  other  cities  which  had  joined  in  the  insurrection 
were  deprived  of  their  rights  and  privileges. 

While  Frederick  was  thus  engaged,  pope  Adrian*  with, 
whom  he  iras  latterly  on  very  bad  terms,  died,  on  which  a 
schism  arose  ;  siiine  of  the  cardinals  choosing  Victor  IV., 
who  was  inclintMl  to  ihe  imperial  interests,  and  tliu  ulhera 
.\le\aader  III.  Frederick,  w  lio  considered  himself  as  pro- 
tector of  the  church,  culled  a  cuuncil  at  Pavia.  Alexander, 
not  reeOgnizing  this  council,  which  consisted  of  fifty  or  sixty 
German  and  Italian  bishops,  it  proclaimed  Victor  IV.  as 
the  true  pope,  who  was  acknowledged  by  the  emperor. 
,\lexander  excommunicated  the  emperor  and  all  his  par- 
lizans;  l)ut  though  hu  was  recognized  by  the  kinirs  of 
France  and  England,  and  the  estates  of  I^mibardv.  Fre- 
derick's sujieriority  obliged  him  to  seek  refuge  in  I''rance. 
When  the  emperor  returned  to  Gotmany  he  found  that  dis- 
sensions bad  brok«n  out  betweeen  several  of  the  prince% 
whioh  he  however  succeeded  in  appea.sing  ;  and  »en  set 
out  to  meet  Louis  the  YnmiL',  kinif  of  France,  at  Lannes, 
near  D\)od,  where  they  had  agreed  that  a  council  should  b« 
haM  lo  tmniaato  (ta«  adiiam  is  tha  chudvUrcMcidiiiK 


between  llie  two  popes,  who  were  to  mppeaTt  mitaninj 

by  the  two  ^ereigns,  their  pioleotora.  This  plan  however 
failed.  The  death  of  pope  Victor  IV.  in  1164  seeAed  to 

oflTer  a  favourable  opportunity  for  reconcili^itii  n  bptTrr-i 
Frederick  and  Alexander  III.,  which  the  foriiiei  uia  uj- 
clined  to  embrace,  but  before  his  orders  reached  Rome 
his  ambassador  there  had  concerted  with  the  c:ardin»i> 
to  proceed  to  the  election,  and  the  choice  fell  on  Gum!  ■ 
bistiop  of  Crema,  who  took  the  name  of  Paschal  III,  and 
was  acknowledged  by  the  emperor.  Fkederiek  croasiRe  the 
Alps  in  marched  direct  to  Rome,  whert?  Pa<i  haf  ^ti, 
liolemuly  installed,  and  then  crowned  the  emiH;rfr  .uui 
consort  Beatrice.  The  ]H)wer  of  tlic  emperor  now  sk m  i 
to  be  greater  than  ever,  and  he  hoped  entirely  to  re<iLc« 
thecities  of  Lombard y,  which  had  formed  a  powerful  league, 
beilig  roused  by  the  cruelty  and  boundless  extortion  of  bis 
ofRcert,  oven  in  those  places  where  his  authority  was 
acknowledged.  Frederick's  plans  were  howe\er  defearo^ 
by  a  pestilential  dis<jrder.  which  carritd  <ilf  the  mealer  {«•.■» 
of  his  army,  and  it  was  w  ith  no  little  ditliculiy  that  be  r« 
turned  in  1168,  from  his  third  Italian  campaign,  as  a  fug), 
live.  He  remained  six  years  in  Germany  to  settle  the  very 
complicated  afhiis  of  that  oonntry,  where  the  ambition  of 
the  several  princes  led  to  continual  dwpates  and  fends,  the 

most  important  of  which  was  the  conflict  betwe<?n  Henri 
surnamcd  the  Lion,  and  many  princes,  bishops,  and  coui-t*, 
who  formed  a  confi-<leracy  against  Inm.  howc\or  le- 
feated  them,  and  soon  aflcrwaras  married  Matilda.  (hkught«r 
of  Henry  II.  king  of  England.  In  1169  Frederick  pre- 
vailed on  the  princes  of  the  empire  to  ehooee  bis  son  H«uy. 
who  was  only  Ave  years  old,  king  of  the  Romans,  and  he  wis 
accoi"ding;ly  crowned  at  .•\ix-la-C"hapclIe.  Having  ajipox^  ■! 
the  disiprders  in  Saxony,  and  undprtaken  a  successful  cxp^..:. 
l<on  aj^ainst  Boleslaus  duke  it  !*  'md,  be  j  repared  for  tijf 
fourth  time  to  cross  tbe  Alps.  I  he  negotiations  in  Italy  h;*] 
not  le<I  to  any  Ihraurable  results.  Soon  after  Frederick's  re- 
turn to  Germany,  pope  Paschal  died,  and  the  caidinmls  in  tbe 
interests  of  the  emperor  chose  for  his  sneeessor  dlixtia  TIL. 
a  man  vci  v  inferior  in  talent  to  Alexander.  Rut  the  hk*'*T 
iiad  so  consolidated  hia  power,  that  Frederir  k  tluniguv  h> 
shoulil  yam  more  by  opposmj,'  au  auii-pope  to  hiia  th»x. 
by  attempting  a  reconciliation.  Tlie  cittes  of  Lombaru}. 
encouraged  by  Alexander,  extended  their  confederacy  ,  au  i 
built  a  new  ci^,  which  tbey  called  Alexandria  in  benoor  of 
him.   Only  Genoa  and  Piw  remained  true  to  the  emperor. 
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arclibisbop  of  Mentz,  with  a  small  army  to  hah.  The 
an  bbisliop  was  equally  distinguished  aa  a  prelale.  a  states- 
man, and  a  general ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  effect  much  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  peace.  The  emperor  himts^f 
having  passed  Mount  Cenis,  laid  siege  to  Alezaodria,  ane 
tfie  united  Lomberd  army  came  to  its  relief.  Ncgotiatioai 
were  however  opened,  and  a  Irm  o  miieluded-  Tlie  >  -n- 
peror  v^as  so  sure  of  tbe  result,  U;il  lie  isent  pail  kti  iht 
armv  back  to  Germany,  whicli  he  soon  had  rea^u  to  re- 
peat. The  Lombards  grew  bolder,  and  Henry  the  Lion, 
notwithstanding  all  the  entreaties  of  tbe  emperor,  Nffaasd 
to  |N(Doecd.  A  battle  soon  took  place  near  fiTpunm  ia 
which  the  emperor  was  defeated  by  the  I/mibardb  with 
great  loss,  and  he  himself  being  overpowered  and  supposed 
to  be  killed,  ius  troops  lied.  A  few  days  aflerwa.nis  hu*- 
ever,  til  the  unspeakable  joy  of  the  army,  be  appeari:~^ 
again  at  Pavia,  where  tbe  empress  had  already  put 
mourning. 

This  loss  induced  Frederick  to  think  of  peare.  fl« 
treated  first  with  Alexander,  whom  he  acknowledged  as 

pope,  and  who  relieved  him  from  the  ban  i  f  excmnmuiti^-a 
tion.    lie  tiien,  by  the  mediation  of  Alexatidcr,  eoncluut-c 
a  treat),  or  rather  a  truce,  for  six  years,  with  the  eilw^ 
I»mbardy,  on  very  advantageous  terms,  fur  he  in  fact 
nothing  essential,  except  that  he  gave  up  the  cause  «f  Ca 
lixtus,  who  obtained  n  rich  abbey.    On  his  nium  finoK 
Italy,  where  he  pasaed  the  vrinter,  he  went  to  Burjpindy. 
called  a  diet  at  Aries,  and  had  liiraself  and  his  conM.-r'. 
crowned  king  and  tpieen  of  Burjjiindy  ;  w  hence  he  returned 
to  Genu  my,  murb  sooner  and  more  powerful  ih.-ui  his  ene- 
mies expected.   The  peace  of  the  empire  b«ing  establtabcd, 
t^  prineea  and  bishops  who  had  aided  with  Alexnadv  he- 
came  reconciled  to  the  empenr ;  but  new  tioubtee  aroan  ia 
8axony.   Heniy  the  Lbn  formed  great  plans  to  extend  ha 
power,  but  was  in  the  end  forced  to  sno  for  jxace.  .\t  Krfur 
he  appeared  before  the  emneror  and  the  German  prince^  u 
—  Ffadmdt  had  nine  a  nraniise  to  doeidB 
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HMpiietiag  Huury  witliout  thcii*  approbation.  The  sentencu 
«M  dttt  h*  should  be  relieved  urom  Uie  ban  of  the  empw^ 
netun  his  family  dominions  of  Brunswick  and  Luncburg, 

but,  forthepresfnallori  of  peace,  should  go  into  banishtnent 
for  seven  years,  whu  h,  at  ibo  in'erf^fi-sion  of  ihr  poj-o  and 
the  k  iii^  of  Eu^;laiul.  was  retluced  to  three  years  Henry 
at  ( ordingly  weut  with  hn  wife  and  children  to  hm  faiher- 
in  luw  iho  kin^  ofEoglund. 

The  truee  wUli  Iiraibaidy  now  appraaelied  ita  lait  year. 
After  aeveral  oeennrencee  in  Italy,  not  unlkvoaTable  to  Tre- 
dt  rirk,  Ali^xandiT  III.  died  in  llBl,  and  wa«  succeeded  by 
Lunius  III.,  who  was  niueli  inferior  to  him  in  ability  and 
energ).  The  hostile  dispositions  of  both  parlies  had  greatly 
abated  during  the  wars,  and  the  emperor  having  summoned 
t  diet  of  the  cmpiro  ut  Constance,  adefiititire  peace  was 
concluded.  Ixmourable  and  aatihfactory  t»  all  parties.  A 
year  after  the  ofOtnutance,  order  and  tranquillity 
everywliere  prevaiUiif;,  the  emperor  called  a  j^enerul  diet  at 
Mentz,  one  object  of  which  was  to  establish  hia  fi%u  tuus. 
Tiiis  diet  [  It  riited  a  bcene  of  nnnvalled  festivity  and 
spleadour.  The  Kmpress  Beatrice,  the  emperor'*  Ave  aons, 
toe  areliWahop»,  bishops,  /princes  and  nobles  of  Italy  and 
Germany,  ambassadors  from  Ihreign  aoveteigns,  40,000, 
some  say  "U.OOO,  knights  ItNim  all  parts  of  Kurope,  and 
countless  multilmles  of  people  of  all  cla<st  >  wt!re  here  as- 
sembled. Historians  have  recordeil  lliose  brilliant  'iays,  the 
wonders  ut  whicli  have  been  h;mded  down  frvnn  ireneration 
to  eeneratioi),  and  sou^  eompu^ed  on  that  otxasion  are 
still  flUDg  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  A  year  after  this 
diet  PMoariek  again  went  to  Italy,  whare  lie  «aa  received 
with  extraordinary  hononn  by  the  eities  of  Lomhardy,  and 

t'\  en  concluded  an  alliance  with  Milan.  Rut  new  di>putes 
arose  witii  tlie  papal  see,  tiirough  Fre<leruk\  refii>.il  to 
^rant  to  Lu ■  ins,  and  afterwanl--  to  Ins  sui  cesMjr  Urban  III., 
Uie  Mvereignty  of  the  territory  e  ille<l  St.  Peter's  i'atrimony. 
He  however  W  increased  his  pov\  er  iti  Italy  by  the  marniigu 
of  his  son  Heniy  with  the  daughter  and  hieiraaa  of  WiUiMa 
kin|^  of  Sieity,  that  the  pope  did  not  Tenture  to  proceed  to 
cxtretTiities.  In  Germany  Frederick  had  declared  Lulu  ck 
and  Riitisbon  imperial  cities,  and  thereby  iiad  laid  tlie 
foundation  of  a  middle  estate  between  the  princes  and  the 
emperor,  by  which  the  power  of  the  latter  was  iacreauod, 
and  the  clas.s  of  citizens  elevated.  The  separation  of  Ba- 
varia from  Saxony,  whieh  Henry  the  Lion  had  poesemed 
togetlier.  added  indeed  to  the  power  of  the  emperor,  but 
eitibittered  the  animosily  between  the  party  of  the  Guelphs 
and  Gbibelines. 
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Tliini,'3  were  in  this  stu( 
alarmed  bv  the  uew»  of  the  taking  uf  Jeru,salcm  by  tlie 
Infidels,  ^'hi*  event  led  to  the  Third  Crusade.  On  the 
exhortation  of  the  pope,  Frederick  look  the  cross  in  i  i  88. 
with  his  son  Fredmck.  and  a  number  of  th«  principal  Ger- 
man nobb>.  Upon  mature  ibliboration  it  was  resoUed 
tliat  the  army  slwuUl  go  by  laud  through  GeriuLiny,  llnn- 
^  iry,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  army,  consistuig  of  loii.iiiM) 
nieti,  besides  many  thousand  vuluntecr<!,  commenced  its 
march  in  the  spring  of  1189.  Though  il  met  with  many 
difficultief^  ehieOy  £rom  the  perfidy  of  llie  Greek  emperor, 
who  had  secretly  made  a  convention  vrith  Saladin  and  the 
sultan  oflconiuiu  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  Oermans, 
Frederick  penetrated  into  A'-ia,  gained  two  victories  over 
the  Turks  near Iconium,  whu  ii  he  took,  and  was  proceeding 
in  bis  victorious  career  to  Syria,  when  his  eventful  life  was 
hrottght  to  a  close  in  an  attempt  to  swim  on  horseback 
DCKMB  the  river  Calycadnua,  where  he  was  esrzied  away 
the  euitent.  The  statement  that  he  was  drowned  in  the 
Cydnns  while  bathing  is  certainly  inenrrect.  Frederick 
was  n  brave  and  lil>oral  prince,  e<iiiully  fii  ni  in  prosperity 
and  adversity.  These  f^reat  ijualiiics  veiled  ihe  pride  and 
ambition  wnichwere  unquestionably  in  part  the  motives  by 
which  he  was  actuated.  He  j)osses>ed  an  extraordinary 
memorv,  and  a  gmnter  extent  of  knowledge  of  di&rant 
kinds  than  was  eommoB  in  that  age.  He  esteemed  learned 
men,  especially  historians,  and  wrote  in  Lntin  memoirs  of 
some  part  of  his  own  life,  which  be  left  Ui  Otbo,  lushop  of 
Freysingcn,  whom  be  appointed  his  historian.  He  was  of 
noble  and  majestic  appearance,  and.  notwiihslaiiding  hm 
disputes  with  the  popes,  a  friend  to  religion.  After  liis 
ueath  his  soa  Frcaenek,  duke  of  Suabia.  took  the  chief 
c  jiumand,  but  died  of  a  pestilential  disorder  at  the  siege  of 
Acre  in  1191 ;  and  of  the  mighty  army  that  Frederick  led 
from  Germany  o..iy  a  smaU  remnant  returned. 
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of  Frederick  I.  lie  was  succeeded  by  ms  son  Henry,  wh9 
reigned  only  eigbt  years,  leaving  bis  son  Frederick,  a  child 
of  four  vears  of  afe.  who  had  been  created  king  of  the  Ro- 
Inan^  when  in  bis  cradle.    Ho  was  verv  >     fully  educated 
by  his  mother,  Constance  of  Sicily,  and  acquired  u  degree  ot 
learning  very  extraordinary  ut  that  age.    His  hereditary 
dominions  consisted  of  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
the  duchy  of  Soabia,  and  other  tetlttories  in  Germany,  fa 
1210,  theemperar  Otho  being  cuoommunicated  by  the  pope, 
Frederick,  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  deelared  em- 
peror by  a  rnmsiderable  mimbcT  of  the  German  princes,  but 
It  wai  not  till  some  years  afterwanls,  on  the  retreat  and 
death  of  Oth<).  that  he  became  peaceable  possessor  of  tlie 
imperial  throne,  and  was  crowned  -if  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
1 2 15.    No  prince  in  the  middle  ages  Cliarleiuugne  perhape 
exoqited,  has  made  so  distinguuAed  a  figure  j  the  most  re- 
markable period  of  those  aees  is  connected  with  his  name 
ami  bis  Inn,'  reiifii.  Tt  was  the  time  in  wliich  Tiiiu.ceni  III., 
Gregory  IX..  and  Innocent  IV.  carru-d  Cire^'or)   VII, s 
policy  to  an  extent  tlial  liad  ln«-n  con-idercil  as  impos- 
Mbte:  when  the  oris;in  of  the  orders  uf  knighthood,  tlie 
foundation  of  the  Mendicant  orders,  and  the  Inquisition 
became  formidable  pillars  and  supporters  of  the  spiritual 
edifice ;  when,  the  nations  of  Europe  were  (br  the  Ibst 
time  impressofl  by  the  Cmsndcs  with  one  [;eneral  idea,  re- 
presentee! by  the  syinbol  at  ibe  cr(i>s,  and  lirawn  rli;.^cr  to- 
petlier;  when,  al'ier  many  single  voices  had  ilirrl  away  uii- 
hce<led  or  lurgutleii,  a  Protestantism  of  the  niid'lle  ages  was 
proclaimed  by  the  Waldeiu-es  and  the  Albi-eiisev;  when 
chivalry  attained  a  more  elevated  position,  ennobled  by  reli* 
gion  and  a  regular  organization:  when  the  class  of  free 
citizen?;  gradnallv  ro^e  m  c-.!iin.i!ion  aiul  importance,  and 
favoure<l  in  (Ji-nnany  by  Frederick  against  the  aristocracy, 
and  uppo-,ed  iiy  liini  in  Upper  Italy  as  itistrumenis  of  the 
lioju  s,  acquired,  by  means  of  great  confedera:ions  of  many 
citie.s,  and,  by  the  in.stitution  of  corporate  bo<lics,  respect 
abruad  and  internal  strength  i  when,  in  opposition  to  the 
club-law,  a  law  for  ensnring  public  peace  and  security  was 

fust  priiclaimed  in  the  Cjcrnian  laiifjoaye  ;  wlieii  the  .Secret 
Tribunal  began  to  act  iii  its  lirsl,  scarcely  jiereeplible 
commencement;  when  the  first  universities  exciie4i  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  research ;  and  w  hen  the  poetrj'  of 
tlie  Troubadours  found  a  home  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
nnd  was  honoured  and  cultivated  by  emperors  and 
kings. 

Fi-ederick,  though  n  it  tall,  was  well  made ;  he  liad  a  fine 
ojicTi  forehead,  and  ^  inil'l  and  pleasing  expression  of  Ihe 
eye  and  mouth.  The  i.eir  of  all  tlir  best  qualities  of  all  the 
members  of  his  distinguished  race,  eulcrprizing,  brave,  li- 
beral, with  excellent  natural  talents,  full  of  knowledge;  be 
understood  all  the  languages  of  his  subjecta,  Greek.  Latin, 
Italian, German.  Ft«neb,  and  Arabic;  he  was  austere,  pas- 
sionate, mild,  and  generous,  as  the  occasion  proin]>ted, 
cheerful,  magnifu-cnt,  and  fond  of  pleasure.  Ami  as  his 
body  bad  gained  slreiif,'tli  and  elasticitv  by  skill  in  all  l  Ui- 
valrous  exercises,  so  his  mind  and  character,  early  formed 
in  the  school  of  adversity  and  trial,  had  ac(|uircd  a  degree 
uf  llcxibUity  which  those  who  are  bom  to  power  but  seldom 
know,  and  an  energy  which  strenj^henea  and  raised  him 
in  times  of  difliculty.  But  such  a  body  and  such  a  mind 
were  necessary  for  a  man  who  wa.s  to  combat  in  Germany, 
already  divided  into  partie^i,  a  preponderating  aristocracy; 
in  Upper  Italy  a  pt>wcrful  democracy ;  in  Central  Italy  an 
arrogant  hierarchy;  and  in  his  own  southern  hereditary 
dominions,  to  reeoncile,  and  unite  by  internal  ties,  the  bos> 
tile  elements  of  six  nations ;  who,  opposed  by  temporal  and 
spiritual  arms,  by  rival  king>ii,  by  excommunication  and  in 
terdict,  persevered,  conquering  and  conqnered.  Ibr  Ibrty 
years,  survived  the  rebellion  of  a  son,  the  treucbeiy  and 
poison  of  his  most  valued  friend,  ibe  loss  uf  his  favourite 
child,  and  did  not  resign  the  sceptre,  whieh  he  had  hddso 
firmly,  till  the  last  moment  of  bis  life. 

TtU  the  year  1209,  when  FMetiok  took  upon  himself 
the  government  of  I..ower  Italy  and  Sicily,  be  was  under 
tiu'  guardianship  of  Innocent  III.;  but  the  empress  Con- 
stance, his  mother,  was  obliged  to  purchase  (he  investiture 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  the  coronation  of  her  son,  by  sa- 
crificing to  the  pope  the  niost  ini|iortant  ecclesiastical  rights. 
The  royal  crown  of  Germany,  which  was  aiyudged  1^-  the 
German  princes  to  the  child  w  lien  onlv  three  years  of  age,  was 
taken,  after  the  death  of  his  ikther,  by  tbe  auke  of  Suabia, 
bis  uncle,  who  however  wure  it  without  advaniui:c  in  oppo- 
tition'to Odw  IV.  tali  he  wai  murdered  in  lioa  byOUio 
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VottWHtdibadi;  bat  Otbo  IV.  disnleaang  lb*  pope,  1n- 
»osan,t  UnHBlf  cdM  Fraderuk  to  the  thn$A  of  Gennuiy. 
In  tpito  of  aU  th«  eibilB  of  tlw  party  of  the  Chtriplw,  Fk^ 

derick  arrired  in  Germany  in  1212,  and  was  received  with 
open  arms  by  the  party  of  the  House  of  Hohenstaufcn. 
The  possession  of  the  crowns  of  Germany  and  Sicily  in- 
i<pirea  Frederick  witli  bupti«  of  uiaking  himself  tua.ster  of 
all  Italy,  subduing  Lombardy,  and  reducing  the  pou  tr  of 
tha  ipiritasl  monarch  to  the  dignity  of  the  first  bi»hop  of 
Chrlttendom.  Bat  be  misonderttood  the  n>irit  of  his  age, 
^vhich  wa»  far  less  enlightened  than  himself,  and  still  che- 
rished i)rejudice8  which  he  had  overcome.  If  the  concep- 
tion of  the  plan  ^^  us  1,'^reat,  it  was  o^iiullcrl  by  bis  prudence 
in  gradually  propariu;;  to  carry  it  into  effect  In  1220  be 
caused  bis  eldest  son  Henry  to  he  chosen  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  appeased  tbe  anger  of  the  now  popo  Uonoiius 
m.  by  alleging  that  this  moasure  was  abtolutely  neces- 
sary before  he  could  proceed  tothc  crusade  which  he  had  un- 
dertaken, and  by  promising  that  be  never  would  unite  Sicily 
with  the  empire.  Disrt'ganiing  ilie  reCusal  of  tbe  Milaiie>e 
to  place  the  iron  crown  on  head,  he  proceeded  to  Kunie, 
was  crowned  emperor  in  1220,  and  as  such  hastened  to  bis 
heraditaty  dominions  which  he  had  left  almost  as  a  fugitive. 
It  was  tlwra  that  prepamtiona  ware  to  be  wade  for  the  cru- 
sade^ but  first  of  all  It  was  neeessaiv  to  put  ao  end  to  tbe 
internal  troubles  of  tbe  eountry.  By  the  advice  of  Her- 
mann von  Salza.  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  o  l  t  l"ro- 
derick  married  lolante,  daughter  of  John  olBnoruK.,  uiular 
king  of  Jerusalem,  and  a.^samcd  his  futhcr  in  law  s  title. 
Meantime  the  pope  graiitcl  )iim  a  delay  Ibr  undertakmg 
the  crusade; his ebancellur,  I'cter  de  Vinci,  compiled  a  new 
code  of  lawii  tbe  oliijeet  of  vhioh  vaa  to  settle  tbe  authority 
of  eburen  and  state,  to  reeondle  the  nobDity,  clerey,  ctti- 
st-ns,  and  peasants,  and  to  bo  adapted  to  many  difTeretU 
nations,  Romans,  Greeks,  Gernjans,  Arabs.  Normans,  J  t-ws, 
and  FretM'Ii,  respi-ctitij;  as  nuich  as  possililc  all  existing  in- 
stitutions. For  the  education  of  his  subjects,  he  founded  a 
univenitjr  at  Naples  in  1224 ;  and  the  medical  aehool  at 
Salatite  waa  veiy  flenrishing.  The  hellaa  lettrai  w«k  eul- 
tivated  at  Ins  eotift,  and  Frederick  himsdf,  some  of  whose 
juvenile  poems  in  llie  Sicilian  tlialcct,  at  that  time  the  mnst 
eultivateo,  have  been  pre^er\cil  to  our  times,  may  ha  con- 
sidered as  one  of  llie  first  authors  ol  the  refined  Tuscan 
poetry.  Many  tui meat  artists,  Nicola,  Mabuccio,  and  To- 
masi  da  Sieffani,  were  patronised  by  Frederick  ;  and  ilio 
cbUeetioiis  of  works  of  art  at  Capua  and  Naples  were 
Ininded.  ' 

The  year  1227  being  fixed  fur  llie  crusaae,  Frederick 
proposed  Wfore  he  set  out  to  call  a  tjeneral  diet  of  the 
empire  at  Cremona,  to  satisfV  himself  of  llie  seiuiineiits  jf 
the  Lombards  and  be  crowood  as  their  king.  But  the 
Miknaaeiefttsed,  renewed  their  antient  league  with  fifteen 
cities,  and  iutereepted  the  eommunieatbn  with  Germany 
by  occupying  the  passea  of  tbe  Alpa.  For  this  they  were 
put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  ;  but  Frederick  lia^teiiing 
to  the  crusade,  left  the  maiiagemenl  uf  the  atlair  1"  the 
pope,  who  only  projwsctl  a  general  amnesty,  ami  enjoined 
tbeLombardii  to  furnish  400  horsemen  at  their  cx|Mtiii»e,  tor 
tin>  years,  to  join  the  crusade.  At  this  juncture  Honorius 
died»  and  Cardinal  HugoUnuai  nephew  4^  Innocent  III., 
was  choeen  pope  by  tbe  name  of  Gb«goty  IX.  He  was 
then  eiebty  jcars  of  age,  and,  as  the  emperor  certifies, 
'  of  unbleiui.shed  cliaracter,  equally  distinguibhed  by  jiieiy, 
learning,  and  eloquence,'  and  resembling,  in  llic  energy  of 
hi*  will,  Gregory  Vll. :  he  urged  the  emperor,  who  received 
the  cross  for  the  second  time  from  bis  hands,  to  ftilfil  his 
promise,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  censure  the  laxurioua  way 
of  lift  ef  tbe  emperor  and  his  coort  A  great  number  of 
pilgrims  bad  assembled  in  Italy,  but  pestilential  diseases 
raged  araon^  them,  and  the  emperor  himself  was  ill  when  ho 
embarked  with  T  ,  li- ,  landgraveof  Thuringia.  In  three  days 
Frederick  grew  worse,  aad  was  obliged  to  land  at  Otra^ito, 
where  Louis  Landgrave  died.  The  licet  proceeded  onU-  to  tbe 
coast  of  tbe  Morea,  and  tbe  crusade  failed.  Upon  this  Gregory 
eseoamuniceted  the  emperor, and  laid  bis  oominiona  under 
an  interdict.  Frederick  however,  notwithstanding  the  death 
of  his  wife  lolante  in  child-bed.  set  out  on  a  new  criisade 
ill  12'2S;  but  Gregory,  who  had  not  expected  tliis,  and 
thought  it  improper  fur  a  prince  under  exconiniunication 
to  go  to  the  Holy  War,  commanded  the  {patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem and  tbe  three  otdets  of  knights  to  oppose  the  emperor 
in  aMrything,  and  eansad  Fredwick's  heraditaiy  estataa  to 
bn  mmfiM  Mri  IrUvmm  by  bia  aoUi«»  and  of 


Brienne.  Frederick,  notwithstanding  all  this,  by  an  agre*- 
ment  with  Kamel,  sultan  of  Bg9pt»  succeeded  in  making  a 
ten  years'  truce,and aoquMad forumaalf  J enualera,  tlie holy 
plaees.  all  tbe  country  between  Joppa,  Betblehesa,  Mata- 
retb,  and  Acre,  and  the  important  seaports  of  Tyrs  sad 
Sidon. 

Tbe  city  of  Jerusalem,  where  Frederick,  on  tbe  1  dlh  Mai}, 
put  tbe  crown  upon  bis  own  bead  because  no  priest  would 
even  read  mass,  was  laid  under  an  interdict,  and  Frederick 
waaeven  betoamd  to  4hesultaii«  who  gave  him  the  firat  mht 
mation  of  it   Frederick  hastened  back  to  Lower  Italy,  aai 
after  fruitless  negotiations  with  Gregory  re-eonqueiwd  ins 
hereditary  estates  and  dcfeat^'d  all  the  intrigues  of  the  pofC, 
who  was  at  length  obliged  ( 1230)  to  free  bim  from  the  ei- 
communication.   Tbe  Lombaids  alone  would  not  bear  uf 
any  terms,  prevented  his  son  Henry  iVom  going  to  the  dietst 
Kavenna,  and  were  not  deceived  by  Grc^oiy's  exboriatiaa 
to  peace.    While  Frederick  at  last  recooctled  the  pope  wU 
the  Romans,  the  latter  secretly  endeavoured  to  indueeKiaff 
Henry  to  rebel  against  hi.sfatbi  i  ,  pi ,  iLiisiiit^  that  he  would 
be  received  by  the  Lombards  with  open  arms.  Henrv'i 
party  in  Crermany  toowiis  already  considerable;  but  Ftede- 
lick  suddenly  appeared,  and  Henry,  Quite  abashed.  Ml  at 
bis  feet  and  enttvated  forsitwneas.  Wwo  bowwrcr  the  h' 
fatuated  young  man  made  a  second  attempt,  he  wna  seat 
with  his  wilb  and  child  to  imprisonment  fbr  Itfb  at  Sao 
Felice,  in  Apulia;  then  to  ?>«   i  ;i>:rv   ;n  ("alabria;  ar.j 
lastly,  to  Martorano.  where  he  died  unreconciled,  in  the  yr 
venth  year  of  his  imprisonment.  On  this  event  the  empc.njr 
wrote  to  the  slates  of  Sicily,  '  I  confess  that  tiie  pnide  id 
the  living  king  oould  not  brad  ma^  but  the  death  of  tht 
SOD  d«^y  afiecU  me ;  and  I  amUOl  tb«  fir»t  nor  tbe  ha 
■  who  sulllmd  injury  from  disobedient  two,  and  yet  wept 
over  their  graves.'    It  is  indeed  a  -.rnkiii.'  r^mtrasi,  ih»t 
almost  at  the  same  time,  w  hen  Fredei  kck  sseiit  the  son  d 
his  first  wife  to  prison,  and  caused  hiin  to  be  fonn^i^ii 
deposed  at  the  diet  at  Mentx  (1236),  he  celebrated  vili  ^ 
much  pomp  his  tbltd  marriage  with  Isabella  of  Sagknd  1 
In  1236  be  made  ptepantkoa  at  Augsbuig  Ibr  an  eipt-  | 
dition  against  tbe  I^ombardii,  in  whira  the  IKendship  tf, 
Kzclino,  sovereign    f  \'  1  :  >  and  that  of  the  GhibeUitt 
cities  of  Upper  Italy,  vsa.,  u  double  the  strentrth  of  ha 
little  army;  but  a  CDTitest,  \ilach  vas  soon  ended,  agaiiu: 
Frederick,  duke  of  Austria,  the  last  of  the  bouse  of  Bsbsa 
burg,  interrupted  in  1237  tbe  war  which  was  already 
menced,  and  tba  eleclioa  of  Ceniad.  bia  aeeood  aon,  as 
king  4^theltomaaa.  After  tbe  icooinmeneem«it  of  tbs 
war  againNt  tlie  cities  of  Upper  Italv  devoted  to  the  party 
of  the  Guelphs,  the  victory  of  Cortc  ^uuva,  on  tbe  Ogba, 
un  tiie  •.'(lib  and  '.!7tli  November,  l  yST,  broke  the  powt-r  tf 
the  Lombaids;  all  the  cities,  except  Milan,  Bulogtia,  P»- 
cenza,  and  Brescia,  hubmittad;  but  Gregory  became  mom 
enn^ad,  espedally  when  tbe  emperor  made  his  nattinl  ssn. 
Bnsio,  king  of  Sardinia,  and  prepared  to  subdue  tbe  rest  «f 
Lombiivdy.     On  Pahii-Sunuay,  Gregory  a^am 

communu  iited  Fredenek,  who  cuiitmued  the  war,  but  ."-.i* 
lamed  iniicli  injury  by  the  t>ecret  jK-rfldy  of  Ezehco.  a 
which  he  had  no  suspicion.  To  put  a  complete  end  to  i^* 
war,  he  suddenly,  in  1240,  turned  his  arms  against  tbe  p.',^ 
himself,  penetrated  through  Spolelo  into  tbe  stetoa  ef  ths 
Church,  and  made  the  ttemUe  is  bb  eapitn*  ttmm 
would  have  proved  an  easy  prey  if  be  could  have  8ubdu<x!  tkx 
last  remnant  of  superstition  in  his  breast;  but  ht-re.  and  rt 
his  edicts  against  lierelics,  v,  si  t  the  ties  which  still  b^ur.-. 
Fredenck  in  the  fetierii  of  hi^  times.  Nor  did  be  kttuw  tiai 
qiirit  of  Oregon*,  when  he  thought  he  could  rucn|«l  hun  u 
make  peace.  He  wished  ratbar,  without  pmrwidinj,  t»  ihs 
last  extremities,  to  have  bis  eause  decided  in  an  aaaeasU* 
of  bishops;  but  finding  t!iat  only  bis  most  determined  ni- 
mies  were  invited  to  it.  he  w  arned  all  prelates  a^aimt  erisf 
to  Rome:  and  at  la^t,  when  a  his  adiuunitiuiis  arriil*^ 
notbinv,  lie  caused  the  Genoese  fleet  to  be  attacked  and  Or- 
stroyed  by  bis  son  Enzio,  and  above  100  prelates  who  ww 
on  board,  on  their  way  to  Rome,  to  be  taken  to  Naples  m 
prisoners.  Tliis  blow  at  lengrtb  laid  tbe  inrtociblA  Gn^oi} 
ou  his  death-bed  on  the  3 1st  August.  1241 :  but  byhgi^Ml^ 
deprived  tbe  emperor  of  almost  certain  \ictor>. 

while  he  was  engaged  in  these  enterprises,  FrederKk  | 
had  not  been  able  to  contend  in  p«»^o  witb  tbe  Moe^p^ 
who  had  penetrated  into  Germany,  but  after  tbair  Hftr? 
atWablstadt  in  1241,  aod  their  defeat  at  Oimutx.  Uumt 
back.    Allar  tba  abort  reign  of  Pope  CelaatiM  IV.  um 

long  inaamgniB,  Aadcridi  u  mugiik  -\niw^  ^ 
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Alaetioaofapope  ;  bn*  STitubald  Fiesco,  wbo.  when  cardinal, 
had  been  his  friund,  became,  as  rnnocent  IV.,  the  most  for- 
midable of  his  enemies.  Ho  continued  Gregory's  (  xn  ni 
muaication,  and  dir«adiog  the  vicinity  of  the  emperor  in 
Itolj,  Ihid  in  lt44  to  Lyon.  Frederick  bad  now  the  alter- 
native, either  to  tppctr  M  a  otiniml  boSon  tb*  judgBMitp 
■eat  of  a  priest,  or  to  aomneim  the  uneqaal  «onllM  with 
the  superstition  of  the  age.  The  pope  renewed  the  excom- 
munication and  sammoned  a  senenil  rouncil  to  Lrpn. 
Thaddeus  of  Suesisa,  the  emperor  s  chancellor,  defended  his 
eaoM  befoni  thia  ooancil  with  uverpowenng  eloquence  and 
tnith,  and  ralhtoA  the  most  maiicious,  as  well  as  the  most 
ftbaard  aoeoBaiioot.  Fndsriek.  accused  of  hmttu,  in  vain 
suffered  himself  to  be  examined  respecting  bit  Aath ;  how- 
C'.  *  r  rr!;  -i  and  pure  be  appeared,  he  was  guilty,  because 
it  vv,i->  rti.-v4tlve<l  he  should  be  so,  and  the  pope  pronounced 
against  him  the  most  dreadful  anathema— role;is:(l  ^ill  his 
aubjects  firom  their  oath,  declared  him  to  be  deprived  of  all 
faoDOttn  Mid  dipiitiai,  m  a  paijttnir,  pMOe-breaker,  robber 
ebiiNlMii,  a  woflMMr  «f  iMMtnarm,  and  heretio;  and 
be  also  declared  that  thoM  who  remained  Mthftri  to  the 
ernpcror  should  be  included  in  the  same  sentence.  But 
Frederick  showed  that  he  was  still  ctDpcror;  he  justified 
hiraself,  as  became  a  grvat  sovereign,  before  the  pnnces  of 
Europe;  and  while  Innocent  wa.s  labouring  for  the  election 
of  the  landgrave  Henry  Raape  of  Thuringio.  to  the  im- 

anal  Umme,  be  fought  aiwoeaafiiUjr  against  the  JLomhaida, 
fcated  a  conspiracy  at  his  eonrt,  and  did  no*  loaa  his 
courage  even  when  his  son  Qinrad  w:is  rit-r^-ated  by  his 
rival  Henry.  Conrad  in  the  sequel  obiuuied  the  victory, 
aiul  Henry  died  in  1247.  But  what  most  deeply  wounded 
liim  was  the  conduct  of  IVtur  de  Vinears,  wtio  had  long 
vavaiad  te  his  fidelity,  an<l  when  he  found  himself  dis- 
eovand,  aWemplad  to  poiion  Fradariek.  Thia  plan  baing 
delbatad  ha  waa  east  into  prison.  wh«ra>  in  aamir.  ha 
dashed  his  head  against  the  wall  and  was  killea.  It  is 
to  be  observe<l.  thai  Raumer,  in  his  '  Histoiy  of  the  House 
of  Hohenstaufen.'  considers  this  story  of  the  attemi  c  to  t 
p()i!>on  the  emperor  very  doubtful,  tliough  he  does  not 
believe  that  Peter  was  entirely  innocent  The  emperor, 
who  bad  baooms  miatnultbl  of  hio  firi«id»«  loat  Parma  by 
an  intunection,and  betnf  deAatad  in'  a  eamp  whieh  ha  had 

formed lM?rore  it,  he  lost  l.i  •  trmy,  bis  treasures,  and  his  (Kend 
Thaddeus  of  Suessa.  Wilnam  of  Huliand,  though  only 
t^^i<'nly  vears  of  age,  was  at  the  lnstiu;ation  of  Innocent 
elected  emperor  by  the  three  Rhenish  archbishops;  Enxio, 
his  son,  was  made  prisoner  bv  the  enraged  Bolognese,  and 
Bsettn  joinad  hia  ancmiaa,  £[ja  own  health  now  datlmad. 
and  he  dMiircd  to  die  in  peaee;  bat  Innoeeiit  rqaetad  tba 
most  reasonable  terms  of  riTonciliation.  Frederick's  spirit 
Was  again  ri)iise<l:  he  was  victorious  in  l,«robardy,  and 
would  perhaps  have  humbled  Innocent  himself  had  he  not 
been  surprise-d  by  death  at  Fiorenimo.  m  the  arms  wf  his 
natural  hoii  .Manfred,  on  tha  19th  of  December,  1250.  in 
the  fifty-sixth  year  of  hia  age,  and  the  for^-ftrst  of  his 
reign. 

FREDERICK  TIT  .  ompercr  rf  Germany,  son  of  Er- 
nest, duke  of  Austria,  was  boru  .il  laspruck,  on  the  2l»t 
Soplcmbcr,  1415.    He  was  not  yet  of  a^<;,  when,  accordinu; 
to  thi<i  fu.sh  ion  of  those  days,  he-  went  on  an  expedition  to 
the  Holy  Land.   In  1433,  in  ooniunetion  with  his  btother 
Aibert  tba  ProdigaU  ha  aaanman  tha  gotammant  of  hia 
dominions,  the  ravennaa  of  wbioh  did  not  mueh  axcaad 
Ifi, 000  marks.    Being  elevated  to  the  throne  of  Germany, 
in  1440,  on  the  death  of  his  cousin  Albert  II.,  ho  appcare<l 
destined  to  take  a  decisive  part  in  the  great  alTairs  of  his 
age;  but  he  wa.s  averse  to  every  thing  that  took  him  out  of 
own  narrow  sphere,  and  was  especially  deficient  in  at- 
tMhnant  to  tlia  inteiaato  of  Gannany.  U  ia  true  there 
irere  many  eiivtmttlaaeaa  in  tha  ttate  of  Gamany,  and  in 
his  own  situation,  which  partly  excuse  him.    At  the  very 
commenerment  of  his  reign  he  was  engaged  in  war  with 
his  bri  till  r  Alhi  rt,  who  reicnod  in  Upper  Austria,  and  was 
in  danger  of  losing  all  his  nere<litary  dominions.   In  diffe- 
rent parts  of  Gemumy  troubles  arose,  which  required  a 
more  vigorous  band  than  bis  to  put  them  down.   He  called 
aemal  diets,  chiefly  to  put  an  end  to  tha  arhism  in  the 
church,  which  was  not  effected  till  1447,  when  Felix  was 
persuaded  to  abdicate,  and  Nicholas  V.  was  acknowledged 
as  lawfbl  pope.    In  1438  Frederick  went  to  Itiily,  where 
he  reeeived  the  imperial  crown  from  the  {>opc.  a«  well  &» 
tbaerown  of  Lombardy,  along  with  his  betrothed  consort 
Utanaw,  aiatoc  of  die  king  of  Portuftal.  B«(  be  did  not 


thereby  acquire  n  grcnler  degree  of  moral  energy,  or  an 
increase  of  political  independence;  nor  did  he  recover  anv 
of  the  rights  of  the  Empiro  which  had  l>ecn  lorn  ftom  it  by 
various  usurpers.  In  1433  he  revived  tiie  archducal  titlo 
in  his  family,and  bnaiad  himself  with  his  botanical  punuitm 
whUa  tha  dangarandwaida  of  Turkev  became  mote  threat- 
ening. Ra  did  net  maka  any  attem  pt  against  Milan,  where, 
after  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the  Visconti.  the 
usurper  Sforza  had  established  himself.  How  unfortunate 
and  unstable  11^  "  ri  ^  in  his  external  policy  appears  from  his 
transactions  with  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  the  manner  in 
which,  with  a  view  to  recover  some  crown  lands  ofwhiah 
tha  houaa  of  Aoatiia  had  been  dasrivad,  be  interfered  in 
tha  Intflmd  diqnitaa  of  the  Swiaa  Caatona;  but  not  havint; 
a  sufllcient  for?  c  of  his  own.  and  not  being  supported  by  the 
Kmpire,he  callt^d  .n  foreign  troops  from  France  under  the 
Dauphin,  which,  having  been  taught  a  lesson  by  Swiss 
%'alour  at  St.  Bus  Jacob,  in  1444,  turned  their  arms  in  part 
against  Germany  and  Austria  itself.  In  Germany  he  was 
thraatanad  with  still  greatar  danger.  In  1449  he  wbm 
antanKtad  in  a  q^uarrel.  on  aeaottnt  of  tha  succession  to 
the  Palatinate,  with  Frederick,  the  victorious  brother  to  the 
deceased  Louis,  who  demanded  tlio  Electorate  for  himself 
instead  of  his  nephew  Philip,  and  beiny^  opposed  by  Fra- 
derick,  brought  over  Mentz,  lYeves,  and  a  number  of  Ger- 
man princes  to  hia  aidob  andavon  held  out  to  the  Bohemian 
Gaorge  Podiabiad  a  proapaot  of  obtaining  tha  imperial 
erown.  Whan  Ma  ward  LadUatia  died,  without  children, 
in  1457,  Lower  Austria  came  to  Frederick,  Upper  Austria 
to  Albert,  and  part  of  Carinthia  to  Siegmund  of  Tyrol  ; 
but  Vienna  remainc<l  to  all  of  them  in  common.  On  this 
death,  notwithstanding  Frederick's  pretensions  to  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  be  had  the  mortification  to  see  George  Podie 
toad  wa&rrad  to  hian  in  tha  fcrmar,  and  Matthiaa  Corh- 
nna  m  ti»a  latiar.  Seareely  had  ha  raoovarad  from  this 
cause  of  vexation,  when,  in  1462,  his  brother  Albert  raise«l 
an  insurrection  agam-t  him  in  his  capital  Vienna,  and  Kre 
I  derick,  being  besieged  there,  was  deli\cred  bv  his  opponent 
Podiebrad.  In  this  distre^  he  at  length,  for  oitce,  mani- 
iested  resolution,  and  declared  that  the  palace  should  be  his 
gr^ve  befbre  ha  would  yield  to  raballioaa  aubjects.  For 
many  yeata  ha  vaa  engaged  in  oontentiona  respiK-img  tba 
duchy  of  Austria,  of  the  whole  of  which  be  obtained  posses- 
sion by  the  death  of  Albert  in  Nfi"?.  In  1468  he  again 
went  to  Rome,  and  harl  several  conferences  with  Pope 
Paul  II.,  as  to  the  means  of  opposing  the  progress  of  the 
Turks  :  nothing,  however,  was  done,  and  be  suffered  tham 
to  panattato  in  1469  to  Canuola»  and  in  1473  nearly  to 
Salibarg,  almort  without  oppoaitian.  Hia  wavering  policy 
caused  tbo  kins^s  of  T?<)hemia  and  Hungary  to  quarrel :  but 
afterwards  both  turned  their  arms  atxainst  him,  and  Mat- 
thias Cor\inus,  kiiii;  of  Hungary,  laid  sitfge  to  Vienna  in  147  9, 
and  was  only  prevailed  on  to  retire  by  Frederick's  renounc- 
ing all  his  own  pretensions  to  Huiq^aiy*  and  granting  biin 
the  invaattture  of  Bohemia,  with  a  anm  of  wmay.  It  is 
probable  that  ha  waa  randared  mora  indilhrent  to  th«  fkie 
of  his  hereditary  dominions  by  the  success  of  his  plan  for 
the  acirrandizenieiil  of  his  family,  by  the  niarriagc  of  hi- 
son  Maximilian  with  Maria  of  Biiruundy,  the  rich  ilel^e^s 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  which  did  not  take  place  tiU  14/7,  afler 
the  death  of  Charles.  In  14B5  he  had  a  new  quarrel  with 
Matthiaa,  who  took  tram  him  Vienna  and  all  JLowar 
Anilria.  FMIariak  withdrew  to  hia  son  Maximilian  in 
the  Netherlands.  In  I486  Maximili  an  was  chosen  kins^ 
of  the  Romans,  but  soon  afterwards  was  enraiij^leil  in  a 
war  with  Franco,  and  oven  with  the  Netherlands,  on  ac- 
count of  the  gtiardianithip  of  hiji  childion.  In  i4!»u  Maxi- 
milian waa  taken  prisoner,  and  Frederick  resolved  tc 
hasten  tQ  bii  aaaistanoa.  On  tha  daath  of  Matthiaa  in  1499 
Fredoriak  naotwad  Aoatria,  hnt  vaa  ahligad  to  leave  the 
Hungarian  crown  toLadislaus  of  Bohemia.  At  length,  after 
.so  many  defeatc<l  plans,  he  died  on  the  19tU  August,  1493. 
as  some  report,  from  a  i  rder  contracted  by  a  surfeit  of 
melons ;  according  to  others,  in  consequence  of  an  ampu- 
tation of  the  1^ :  leaving  it  to  his  son  to  realise  the  device 
insehbad  upon  his  books  and  hia  palace^  A»  £.  I,  O,  by 
whieh  ha  ia  generally  supposed  to  h$tfm  taaant  AmMo  nt 
Imperare  Orbi  Univergn.  When  it  is  considered  that 
Frederick  died  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  ot 
fifty-eight  years  in  Austria,  and  fifty  throe  as  Kniperor  of 
Germany,  it  is  surpriring  how  small  a  share  lie  bad  in  tba 
important  events  of  that  long  period,  whieh  is  rcndend 
Bwmor  «ia«frtha  ngof  Constantinoplabythe1^urkP— 
.-■  A  N  1 
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If  the  revival  of  learniDg,  in  consequence  of  the  influx  of 
fiit;itives  from  Greece,  and  the  increased  number  ofuniver- 
■ities  io  Gcrmaajr  and  luiy,— by  the  iavmtioD  of  printing, 
by  the  vinble.advftnee  of  the  Btate*  of  Wortsm  Humpe 

towards  one  pohlical  system,-  by  tho  ond  nf  the  t'  lrh'  of 
Burgundy,  which  ijave  occasion  for  200  years'  wars,  and 
by  the  weakcainK  of"  ihu  Papul  pov. »  r  1)\  the  treaties  of 
Contitance  and  Basle.  The  character  oi  Fredt-nck,  as 
his  whole  reien  ^incw.  entitfvil  Ida  to  his  surname  uf 
"  tb«  FiMifior  be  was  cautious,  icrnpiilous  aboot  thilu» 
•vari«uiui.biittcinpui  <iie,  plain  in  hit  apparel,  ehnto  and 
devout,  and  rcniPrkahly  fond  of  astrology,  alchemv,  nnd 
botany-  possessed,  in  short,  of  qualities  which  mii^iu  have 
made  him  *  respectable  privuie  gentlcninn.  but  wholly 
unequal  to  the  task  of  govemip^  an  empini,  especially  in 
dte  state  ia  whieh  Qntmaf,  divuded  amoi^  154M)  mMten, 
VM  in  his  an.   

FREDERICK  WILLIAM,  eleetin' of  Bnmdenbnrp.  »ur- 
named  the  Groat  Elector,  wns  the  son  uf  the  elector  George 
William.  In  the  distracted  stale  of  Germany  during  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  the  necessiiry  abM.'iice  of  his  father 
with  tlit>  aruty.  ilu*  young  prince  aaw  but  little  of  the  splen- 
dour and  indulgences  of  a  court,  and  passed  tbe  tnit  years 
of  his  life  in  retinunent  with  his  tuttmi,  who  irare  nun  of 
learnincr  and  experience,  and  with  his  mother,  flrat  at  tbe 
castle  of  Lit/lin^on,  in  the  forests  of  the  Alfmark,  and 
afterwards  at  C'uslnn.  The  adventures  and  the  singular 
furtunes  of  liis  nuither's  fimiily  (who  was  si-ter  of  Frederick, 
kiuii;  of  Bohemia,  husband  of  tho  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  James  I.  of  Boglalld)*  tbe  cruel  and  barbarous  manner 
in  which  the  war  was  cained  on,  and  the  dangers  to  whidi 
he  and  his  Ihraily  were  exposed.  neeeBsarily  made  a  deep 
impression  on  his  mind.  In  his  eleventh  year  he  paid  a 
Tisit  to  his  father's  sister,  Maria  Eleanora,  cjueen  of  Sweden, 
consort  of  Gusta\  us  Adulplnis,  whoso  conversation  naturally 
dwelt  on  the  exploits  of  her  illustrious  husband,  whose 
mortal  remains  he  contemplated  at  Wolgaatooljr  two  years 
aftenraids.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  ho  was  sent  to  the 
university  of  Leyden,  where  be  especially  devoted  himself  to 
the  cla*si(  s  and  to  history.  Of  modern  languages  he  was  a 
proficient  in  iha  French,  Dutch,  and  Polish.  He  was  after- 
wards in  the  camp  of  Kre<ieriok  Henry,  prince  nf  U range, 
during  the  siege  uf  Breda,  uad  was  much  noticed  by  the 
prince  for  his  amiable  manners  and  exemplary  conduct,  as 
Well  as  fur  his  sound  uodeislanding.  About  this  time  a 
society  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes  (eaUed  Media  Noete) 
endea%'oured  to  draw  .the  prince  into  its  circle;  but  his 
friend  and  tutor,  the  baron  Sehulcnherie.  making  bun 
aware  of  the  iinmnral  nature  of  tbe  S(iru-I\,  the  prnice 
resolved  immediately  to  quit  the  Hague,  iiie  pruice  of 
Orange  was  much  surprised  at  this  self-command,  and 
when  the  prince  arrived  in  the  camp  before  Brsda*  said  to 
him,  '  Cousin,  your  flight  is  a  greater  proof  of  hemimi  than 
if  I  took  Bredii ;  be  who  so  early  knows  how  to  command 
himself  will  always  succeed  in  great  deeds.'  These  words, 
as  he  himself  ow  ned,  made  a  deep  impression  on  bun. 

His  father  dying  in  164U.  the  young  prince  iuund  his 
dominions  reduced  to  a  most  deplorable  condition  by  war 
and  bad  govemmMit.  The  exactums  of  Wallenslein  in  the 
Mark  alone  were  estimated  at  twenty  millions  of  fffAd 
florins ;  and  in  a  memorial  of  the  magistrate  of  Prenilau.  it 
is  stated  that  the  inhabitants  are  reduced  to  such  droidful 
extii  inities  that  they  not  only  eat  dogs,  eats,  and  c\en  car- 
rion, but  that  both  in  the  town  and  country  they  attack  and 
kill  each  other  for  food.  He  commenced  bis  government 
with  a  degree  of  pradence  and  wisdom  rarely  fi>und  in  so 
yoang  a  sovereign.  His  fliBt  care  was  to  correct  many 
crying  abuses,  and  to  testore  order  in  the  finances.  His 
attention  was  then  directed  to  foreiirn  affairs.  In  1642  he 
received  llie  itivestilure  of  Prussia  frt>m  the  kuii(  of  Poland; 
in  1643  he  concluded  a  jieace  witli  the  Swwdtts  or.  condition 
of  Ihoir  evacuating  ilie  i^realcr  part  of  his  dominion.s.  At 
tbe  peace  of  Miinstcr  he  was  not  able  to  enforce  his  claims 
to  Pomerania  and  Silesia,  but  obtained  Magdebun;,  Wallen- 
stadt,  Minden,  and  part  of  Pomerania.  It  is  highly  to  his 
credit  that  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  him  that  tbe  principle  of 
eqtuil  rights  and  privileges  for  tbe  two  i;reat  divisions  of 
the  Protestant  church  was  admitted  la  that  famous  treaty. 
Charles  Gustavus,  kina;  of  Sweden,  appearing  emulous 
of  rivaling  Gustavus  .'\dolphns,  the  olector  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Holland,  and  souglit  the  frwodshipof  Crom- 
vell  and  J^is  XiV.  He  was  however  obliged  to  make  in 
Wbi  a  traatf  vttk  the  Swedes,  in  coosoquence  of  which  be 


joined  in  the  invasion  of  Poland,  and  greatly  eoathbated  to 
tho  victory  at  Warsaw.  Austria,  HoUaiMl,  and  Maad 
vehementlj  nralastad  against  this  aUtaaaawiUi  Sweden, 
but  Cromwell,  who  MiMwd  tbe  Protestant  eanae  to  be  m 

f1rin,:rrr  fnini  thr  king  of  Polaml.  s«nt  William  Jepst'n  « 
liL-,  iiaiLiu.s.-.d,dLn  lo  the  elector,  wliora  in  letters  he  com- 
pliments in  the  ]i  t  t(  rms  for  his  service  to  the  Pro- 
testant religkin.  But  Russia  and  Austria  dcclanng  m 
fiavour  of  Poland,  he,  by  the  mediation  of  Austria,  coodudeA 
a  oonvamioAWith  Mandat  Wehlau,  by  one  of  tfaa  atiiinb- 
tiflos  ofwhieh  he  obtained  thb  entiro  sever^gnty  of  Pkuwa; 
and  in  ifi'K  completefl  th  '  conquest  of  all  Pomeimiu* 
by  the  lukiuj;  of  GrcifsMalil  ;uid  Stralsund.  The  death  of 
Charles  Gustiivus  freed  hira  from  an  adversary  who  would 
probably  have  endeavoured  to  prevent  ih^  executioti  of  this 
treaty,  which  ww  Mliflrmed  by  tbe  treaty  of  Ohva.  Fre- 
derick, noiw  at  feaee  with  his  neiriiboiua,  dimeted  aU  his 
attention  to  promote  the  wel&re  m  Us  sobfeots  bjr  fttrem 
ing  all  internal  improvements ;  the  ruined  towns  and  nl- 
Uiges  were  rebuilt,  now  roads  made,  waste  lands  ouluvated 
commem  enoomgad,  and  many  uaaAil  estBbliahramtk 
founded. 

In  1672  however,  Holland  being  threatened  by  Louis 
XIV.,  he  eomduded  a  tieatv  with  toe  repidilie,  cBfaginc  to 
ftami^  SO,IHM  men  ftr  its  defbnee.  He  alao  contributao  to 

induce  the  Emperor,  Di  t  imrk,  Hesse  Cosael,  and  sevenl 
German  princes  to  join  Imu  ,;K';>itist  France.  Bui  though 
bis  advance  into  Westphalia  induced  the  French  to  <i«it 
Holland,  the  campaign  was  rendered  unsuccessful  by  the 
slowness  of  the  Austrian gBHiial,  and  be  was  forced  to  aban- 
don Westphalia  to  the  enemy.  Tlie  Aostiiana  lenving  hioi, 
and  the  Dutch  neglecting  to  aend  him  subsi^ties,  be  was 
oliliuod  to  make  a  convention  with  France  in  1673.  The 
French  were  to  evacuate  Westphalia  and  pay  him  SOti.iHW 
livrcs,  be  ^iromising  to  witharaw  from  bis  alliance  with 
Holland,  and  nut  lo  support  the  enemies  of  France;  vet  ht 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  assisting  the  Grrrman  eia- 
peror  in  ease  of  attack,  this  bai^ned  in  1674,  viten  he 
ravaded  Alsaeewith  16,000  men,  and  joined  the  Imperial 
I  anny :  hut  the  Austrian  ^jetieral  Bournonville.  avfud-.n^  a 
I  batlie,  contrary-  to  the  advice  of  Frederick,  Tun-ime  rr- 
cciving  reinforcements,  obliged  tbe  Germans  to  quit  AUani 
:  In  order  to  free  themselves  from  Frederick,the  French  uiso- 
'  gated  the  Swedes  to  invade  Pomerania  and  tbe  March,  whiisk 
they  attacked  in  Deoember,  1674,  with  16,000  loan.  Fic> 
derick  hastened  to  hts  dominions,  and  prooeedtng  writh  great 
rapidity  and  secrecy  at  the  head  of  oiil>  SdOO  men.  lie  ti..taily 
defeated  ll.UUO  Swedes  at  Febrbclliti  m  1(175,  and  freol  tis 
dominions  from  the  enemy.  Following;  up  his  si:r»  ev-»->  he 
took  Stettin.  In  Januar}'>  '6'^*  hu  crussinl  the  Fnschc 
Hair  and  the  Gulf  of  Courland  with  his  army  oo  sladjes 
orar  the  iea,  and  suiprising  tlie  Swedes  in  ih«ir  wioler 
qiiarian.  eompelled  them  to  qvit  Prussia.  He  did  not  reap 
any  real  advantage  from  his  success.  forLouLs  XIV.  in-'-:<  ^ 
that  ho  should  make  peace  with  Sweden  utul  ^i\c  up 
his  connuest.-, :  and  on  his  refusal  sent  an  army  <-f  .Jii.ct-J 
men  to  my  waste  the  duchy  of  Cleves  and  city  of  Mindeb 
ao  that  ho  was  forced  to  conclude  tbe  treaty  of  St.  G«v 
main,  by  which  he  restored  all  his  oonqueats  to  Swcdrn; 
the  Freneh  withdrew  fWrn  bis  Westphalian  daninions.  and 

Said  him  300,000  crowns.  After  thi>  we  do  not  find  Kr- 
enck  again  in  the  field.  He  was  indeed  cn:^ire»l  m 
neu;otiaiions ;  was  involved  in  disj  id  wih  Fnij-x:  i^* 
dccuuiit  ul  its  unjust  seizure  of  Stra&burg  and  Luxembu'g  . 
and  in  cons4;quenoe  of  his  receiving  2U,000  Frei.ri;  ^ro- 
testanis  who  left  their  oountty  on  the  repml  of  tbe  edact  of 
Nantes.  F^rederick,  who  had  previously  leeaived  ftooi  bis 
ambassador.  Von  Spanheim,  notice  of  the  intended  meascxt, 
bad  made  preparations  to  receive  the  fugitives,  and  ^eni 
funds  to  bis  agents  at  Frankfort,  Amsterdam,  unil  HdJCa- 
burg,  for  their  assistance.  In  like  manner  he  protc'«tcd  tim 
proscribed  Waldenses.  Having  in  vain  inteioeded  for  tlMCS 
m  a  very  afliMting  letter  to  tbe  duke  otSvnf,  he  oOieavd  «a 
reeeive  2000  of  mem  into  h»  dominiona.  He  aent  MOe 
men  in  1686  to  assist  tbe  emperor  against  tbe  Turk>; 
having  in  the  year  preceding  renewed  bis  alliance  «iLa 
Holland;  and  when  Prince  Wdliain  of  Orange  wa&  pr«- 
paring  fur  his  expedition  to  England,  Frederick  as&tstcd  bur- 
wilb  several  regiments,  and  Maisbal  Von  Sebomberg.  Mho 
was  kilted  at  iM  batik  of  the  Boyne.  A*  aoothor  fevted'  ml 
Fredariek's  enterprishig  spirit,  it  deserves  lo  be  notieed  that 
Spain  neglecting  to  |iay  bim  the  arrears  of  ur.'.ii* 
promieed  him  m  his  oo-operation  against  Fruucc,  U 
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HsolTed  to  eommence  a  war  bv  sea  against  that  power : 

o  fitted  out  eight  frigutes  which  had  been  employed 
•gainst  Swt-dL-ii,  and  sent  thom  in  I6S0  to  capiure  Spanish 
hi|i2>,  iitid  they  actually  took  some  rich  tiicn-hiuitmen. 

Wc  have  not  fipacc,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  detail  the  pro- 
eedinn  of  this  gmt  prinoe  in  wMwolidatinj;  the  pnapeiity 
f  his  aonuBiam  ud  the  wellhra  of  his  tnbijeets.  He  died 
It  April.  1688,  leaTing  to  his  son  a  well-cultivated,  much 
nlar^d  territory,  a  well-filled  treasury,  and  an  army  of 
0,000  r\  (  il  iit  troops.  Ho  was  twRo  inarried ;  first  in 
04  7  to  l^iuisa  HiMirtcIta,  prmress  of  Orange,  a  most  amiable 
lid  accomplished  pcr.^  tn,  author  of  the  i^lebrated  German 
lymn, '  Je«u8  mein  l^uverskht.'  She  died  in  1667.  In  the 
41owinf;  year  Frederiok  muiied  Dorothea,  doehess  dowager 
f  Brunswick  Liinebers;;  but  though  an  excellent  and 
irtuous  princess,  she  was  not  liked  by  the  people,  chiefly 
cc.ii.sc  she  was  on  ill  terms  with  lier  Ntep-<'iiilaren,  espe- 
lally  the  crown-prince.  The  character  of  Frt^iynck,  botii  m 
ublic  and  private  life,  has  always  been  highly  esteemed, 
le  vas  kind,  geaeroaa,  fotid  of  society,  and  though  rather 
uiek  in  his  temper,  extremely  placable.  As  a  sovereign, 
le  appears  to  have  justly  merited  the  surname  of  the  Great 
{lector.  Some  writers  have  blamed  his  frequent  changes 
F  parly  ;  but  it  must  be  rccoUcciwl  that  a  weak  Htale,  siir- 
oundeid  by  powerful  neighbours,  onuiot  alwayf  choose  its 
w  II  line  of  politics. 

FREDERICK  I.,  king  of  Prussia  after  1 701,  but  as  elector 
f  Bmndenlniig,  Frederick  III.,  was  bom  in  1657,  tt  KB- 

.igsberg,and  on  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother  became  heir 
pparent ;  but  being  deformed,  and  of  a  very  weak  consti- 
ution,  his  ('(hu'ntiun  waii  ne'^'lccted,  and  his  ^.tep  niolher 
ven  prevailed  on  ihe  elector,  his  father,  lu  make  a  will  by 
•  hich  he  bequeathed  all  the  acauisitions  of  terhtorv  which 
o  himftclf  bad  made  to  be  divided  among  the  children  ot 
>]>  second  wife.  But  this  disposition  did  not  take  place, 
lid  Fre<lerick  succeeded  to  the  whole  of  hi*  father's  do- 
linions  in  1688.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  Eliza- 
L'th  Hi'iuictta,  ))niiccss  of  Hcs-c  C^ssel.  he  married,  in 
(iS  l,  So|jtiitt  Cijarlulte.  princess  of  Hanover,  sister  of 
roor^c  I.,  afterwards  king  of  Kngland.  Immediately  on 
ii»  succession  he  Ufieed  with  William  prince  of  Orange  to 
jttist  htm  with  6000  men  in  his  exnedition  to  England.  In 
68!)  ho  sent  30,000  men  to  join  the  imperial  anny  against 
''raiice,  whose  troop«  laid  waste  the  Palatinate.  In  1 69 1 
le  j'li.'icd  the  grand  alliarice  hctwccn  the  ciiipfror,  Spain, 
iolland,  and  England,  against  France,  and  sent  16,0UU 
nen  to  the  Mi  thcrlands,  of  whom  King  William  had  the 
htef  command.  He  had  an  interview  witit  that  monarch, 
rhich  did  not  prove  very  satisfactory  to  either  perW.  the 
thnneters  of  the  two  sovereigns  being  essentially  different 
William,  cold,  simple  in  his  manners,  and  solid  in  his  vtews ; 
?Vedcrick  inijiaticnt,  cntcrtainiiig  a  high  opinion  of  his  own 
pHjatncss,  anil  punctual  in  the  (ibserv  anceof  all  points  of  eti- 
luctto.  He  also  assisted  the  cinpcror  with  6000  men  agaiiut 
he  Turks  fur  a  sub^dy  of  150.000  dollars.  At  the  treaty 
if  Ryswick,  the  conditions  of  the  tretties ofWestphalia 
iitd  St.  Germain,  relating  to  Brandenburg,  were  confirmed. 
iy  negotiations  with  Tarious  powers,  or  by  purchase,  he 
■Iiiaiiied  >tvcrnl  aiMitions  to  his  dominions,  and  a  prospect 
»1  oth«n».  In  1  ro:i  he  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Elbing, 
«rhich  had  been  already  niortgaged  to  the  Great  Elector  for 
100,000  dollars,  \s  Inch  sum  bad  not  been  repaid.  The  grand 
ibjcct  of  his  anibitiun  was  to  obtain  the  title  of  king  of 
miBsiai  that  being  the  only  part  of  his  dominions  of  which 
!ie  had  the  absolute  sotercit^ty.  He  did  not  make  known 
hi^  design  till  the  war  of  the  Spanisii  Succession,  when  he 
ii:idf  il  a  principal  condition  of  his  ;issisling  the  emperor, 
ih.it  he  should  he  recognised  kin^  of  Prussia,  to  which  the 
emperor  consented  in  a  treaty,  signed  in  November,  1700. 
For  this  be  lenounced  the  arrears  of  (be  subsiidy  due  Iy 
Austria,  and  «nga|^  to  maintain  10,000  men  at  his  own 
expense  in  the  war  of  the  Sueeeeiion ;  in  all  the  aflhirs  of 
ihe  empire  to  voto  with  Austria;  at  the  election  of  an 
emperor,  always  to  pve  his  vote  to  an  Austrian  prince  ;  and 
not  lo  withdraw  his  German  states  from  their  obligation  to 
the  t'tnpire.  On  the  I8th  January,  I70I,  he  put  the  crown 
on  his  own  head,  and  also  on  that  of  his  consort,  who  was 
not  gratified  with  this  elevation.  On  this  occasion  he 
feanoed  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle.  Frederick,  as  the 
ally  of  Austria,  ni  jn  uoo  incii  to  the  Riiine  and  6000  lo 
Italy,  who  distinguialiLvii  themselves  iti  the  battles  of  Blen- 
heim, Turin.  8cc.  Fiederu  k  did  mt  live  to  see  the  end  of 
thuwar,as  he  died  on  the  S&tb  of  Febmarj,  1713,  before 


the  contusion  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  Though  he  was 
chiefly  actuated  by  personal  vanity  to  assume  the  royal 
dij^^ui)  ,  his  illustrious  i: i:-.'-.m id.iti t  spr-aks  uf  this  step  as 
having  eventuallv  raised  the  house  of  Brandenburg  to  its 
independence  of  Austria.  He  was  more  j  ustly  to  be  blaiaed 
for  his  excessive  love  of  external  p<»np,  Ibr  tlie  lavi<<(t 
manner  in  which  he  rewarded  his  fhTouritaa,and  for  havnij^ 

furchased  the  roval  dignity  on  such  humiliating  conditions, 
t  must  be  added  in  his  praise,  that  in  compliance  with  tlio 
wishes  of  his  queen,  he  cave  i^reat  encouragement  to  arts 
and  sciences.  He  founded  the  University  uf  Halle,  and 
the  Academy  of  Sculpture  and  Painting  at  Berlin.  He 
enlarged  his  eapitai  by  adding  to  it  Um  subarh  called 
Friemriohstadt,  buflt  the  palaoe  of  Charlottenbttrg.  in 
honour  of  his  second  wife,  and  founded  in  t70.>  thn 
Sue  ireme  Court  of  Appeal.  Notw>lh*tandtrtf;  liis  failiiig* 
and  weakness,  he  was  naturally  if  :i  kiini  disposilion, 
and  merits  much  praise  for  having  been  able,  in  tboee 
critical  ttnn,  to  prMem  bk  doauniou  bom  die  honon 
of  war. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  I..kingorPruarfa.sonof  Fra. 

denck  I.,  was  bom  in  1688.  At  a  very  early  age  he  niatii- 
fested  a  predilection  for  military  exercises:  at  tiie  ai;e  of 
five  years  hi-  -.viis  -rni,  tn  JIan  iver  to  be  brou;,'ht  up  uiih 
the  electoral  pruice.  afterwards  George  II.  of  England.  The 
court  of  his  grandfather,  where  the  mode  of  living  was 
strictly  economieel,  simple,  and  without  the  restraints  of 
rigid  etiquette,  ptewad  the  young  prinee  nracih  moie  than 
the  formal  magnificence  of  his  father's  court.  He  scned 
in  the  allied  army  against  the  French,  and  distini;uishcd 
himself  at  the  siej;e  of  Meiiin  and  the  battle  of  Malplaquet. 
In  1 706  lie  marned  the  princess  Sophia  Dorothea  of  Ha- 
nover. His  character  being  in  many  respewts  directly  tba 
reverse  of  that  of  his  father,  he  conuneneed,  imaediatttjr  on 
bis  accession  on  the  25th  February,  1713,  to  mtrendl  th» 
luxury  that  had  prevailed  in  the  preceding  reign ;  he  re- 
duced the  salaries  of  penwns  in  omce,  limited  their  num- 
ber, and  endeavoured  i  intrcxluce  order  into  the  titiaiices^ 
In  his  own  person  he  set  an  example  of  the  utmost  plain- 
ness of  apparel,  and  laid  aside  all  the  formalities  of  his  sta** 
tion ;  while  the  queen  and  princesses  were  allowed  to  wear 
only  dresses  of  tlie  simplest  kind.  He  derated  himself  to 
public  biuiness,  examined  eversrthing,  was  easy  of  access, 
and  received  and  answered  letters  from  the  meanest  of  his 
subjects ;  hut  he  was  austere  and  arbitrary,  and  earned  to 
the  utm«^t  extent  his  ideas  of  the  divine  right  of  kings. 
Though  he  repeatedly  docUred  the  republican  constitution 
of  Holland  to  be  a  model  for  all  statee,  and  boasted  that  he 
was  himself  a  true  renubiiMiit  be  was  very  hr  ftmn  al- 
lowing any  check  on  bis  own  poww.  His  reforms  in  the 
finances  and  expenditure  enabled  him  to  gratify  bis  most 
ardent  wish,  of  keeping  a  great  military  establishment,  and 
be  laid  the  foundation  of  tliat  strict  discipline  and  regularity 
by  which  the  Prussian  troops  have  been  since  so  greatly 
distinguished.  His  childish  passion  for  tall  soldiers  is  weA 
known.  No  axpeBM  was  spared  in  order  to  gratify  it ;  men 
of  gigantie  stature  were  pjebed  up  in  aU  the  neighbouring 
states,  and  many  were  even  kidnapped  or  forced  into  his 
service,  by  which  he  involved  himself  in  many  s^-rious 
quarrels.  This  economy  of  his  internal  administration 
enabled  him  to  ropeople  those  provinces  which  were  deso- 
lated by  the  plague,  by  means  of  culunies  from  other  states^ 
which  he  settled  on  very  advantageous  terms.  He  was 
liberal  in  rewarding  the  indiwtry  and  ability  of  those  who 
introduced  any  new  art,  and  many  of  the  richest  manufac- 
tories in  the  Prussian  dominions  owe  their  foundation  to 
him.  But  he  had  u  mortal  averBion  to  all  abstract  sciences, 
and  even  to  poetry  and  literature  ;  and  he  expelled  the  ce- 
lebrated philosopher  Wolf  for  his  meta^ysical  opinions. 
He  erected  many  public  buildings  al  n  considerable  ex- 
pense, but  bttiU  litUe,  and  vitb  gnat  oemomy,  for  himself 
and  his  court  He  firanded  tbeltedioo^irurgical  College, 
the  Charit6,  and  the  FoundUng  Hospital  ;it  Bi^iln.  the 
Berlin  Cadet  Establishment,  and  the  Orphan  House  at  Pots- 
dam ;  the  emigrants  from  Salzburg  and  the  Polish  dissidents 
met  with  a  fiivourable  rer-eption  in  his  dommions.  On  th« 
other  hand  the  Berlin  ar  i  ieniy  and  the  universities  narrowly 
escaped  dissolution.  The  details  of  his  private  life  have 
been  given  at  great  length  by  his  daughter,  the  Maigravino 
of  Baireuth :  and  his  character  is  p<irtraycd  in  a  few  happy 
touclies  hy  Voltaire  (Mcmoires,  ''fr»/#  par  iui-mcme]. 
The  public  eveiiis  of  his  reigii  were  of  no  great  importance 
In  the  treaty  of  Utceeht,  Fiance  and  Spam  reeogniied  bis 
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loyal  tide,  and  the  MTOreignty  of  Neuibbfltel  and  Valengin 
vu  eiven  him.  In  the  ootute  «f  the  var  in  the  north,  in 
which  bis  father  bad  taken  no  part,  the  Russimis  and 
Saxona,  after  the  capitulation  of  the  Swedish  general, 
SteenlMck,  in  Tonningen,  nwoWed  to  occupy  Swedish  Po- 
merania.  The  king  wished  to  rM>t ore  tranquillity  in  the 
north  hj  his  mediation;  but  Ch.rvK  XII^  who  bad  re- 
tunwd  ikom  Tuckay  to  Stralauna,  Mjected  his  proposals, 
■nd  Mauirad  Prussia  to  give  back  Steitin,  but  refused  to 
repay  tne  400,000  dollars  which  Frederick  had  advanced  to 
indemnify  the  Rusi»ians  and  Saxons  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  This  iiifluced  Frederick.  William  in  1715  to  declare 
war  a^aiuiit  Sweden,  and  to  luaku  un  aUiaiieu  with  Hussia, 
Suxoity,  and  Denmark.  In  this  war  the  island  of  Riigen 
and  Stralsund  were  taken,  but  no  other  event  of  importance 
oecuned,  and  after  the  death  of  Charles  XI L  peace  was  re- 
stored ;  Pruaaia  retaining  Hither  Pomerania,  Stettin,  and 
the  islands  of  Usedom  and  Wullin,  and  paying  to  Sued'>n 
2,000,000  of  dollars.  Count  Seckcndurf,  the  Austrian  am- 
bassador, induced  the  kini;  to  withdraw  tVum  the  alhunce 
which  had  been  concluded  at  Hanover,  between  England, 
Holland,  and  Prussia,  after  George  II.  had  ascended  the 
throne  of  England,  and  to  agvee  in  the  treaty  of  Wustcr- 
hausen,  in  October,  1726,  to  recognise  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion, and.  if  nccessar)-,  to  support  it  with  19,000  men.  On 
the  breakitig  out  at'  the  war  in  Poland  in  1733,  he  caused 
king  Staniiilaiis,  the  opponent  of  Augustus  II.,  to  be  ho- 
nourably received  at  Kiinigsbei^,  when  he  Hed  from  Poland, 
by  which  conduct  he  displeased  the  rourtii  of  Vienna  and 
Petersburg,  the  allies  of  Saxony.  However,  when  France 
ieelind  wt  against  Austria,  he  assisted  the  latter  with  a 
eorpe  of  10,000  men  upon  the  Rhine.  The  king  and  the  | 
crown  prince  were  lor  .sume  time  with  this  corps ;  hut  no 
thing  of  importance  was  eflecte*!,  and  peace  was  concluded 
at  Vienna  in  1735  About  this  time  Frederick  William  fell 
into  a  weak  state  of  beallh,  which  nu  rcased  the  natural  vio- 
lenoe  of  hii  diapoiition.  He  wat.  fur  a  time  suppoaed  to  be 
in  gnat  danger,  but  recovered  and  lived  for  some  years,  on 
the  whole  upon  pretty  good  terma  with  his  aon,  in  whose 
arms  he  expired  on  tlie  ilst  of  May,  1740.  He  left  to  his 
successor  U.OOO.OOO  of  dollars  m  his  treasury,  a  di:iciplinod 
army  of  7(J,0(Ji)  incn,  and  a  kingdom  of  the  extent  of  2190 
German  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  '2,240,000  in- 
habttants. 

FREDERIC  IL,  king  of  Prussia,aoa  of  Frederic  William 
I.  and  of  Sophia  Eiorotnoa,  princese  of  Hano\'«r,  was  born 

on  the  '24th  January'.  1712.  Ui>tiHf;ui>h<  d  by  his  rontcrn- 
porarics  and  ptistenty  by  the  surnatue  id  the  (Jn-at,  lie 
appears  to  ha\e  e>taldi>lud  h\  hi-<  Hileidv  and  his  success 
(wuich  seem  to  be  essential  ingrcdicntH  m  the  character 
of  what  the  world  rails  a  gr(«t  man)  as  fair  a  claim  to  the 
title  aa  the  eeneialitjr-  of  tboae  princea  on  whom  it  haa  been 
hestoifed.  He  paaaed  the  first  years  of  his  youth  under  the 
restraints  of  a  rigid  edticution,  tlic  sole  object  of  which 
was  roililary  exorcises:  but  ;i.s  lie  had  rcci'ived  the  rwdi- 
ments  of  hi''  edu^atton  from  a  French  lady,  undur  whose 
care  be  acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  the  language, 
•ad  aa  ahe  and  his  first  tutor,  M.  Duban,  had  great  in- 
fltteaoQ  over  him,  he  imbibed  a  taate  for  |)olite  htenUure. 
Theae  two  neraona,  together  with  the  queen,  formed  in 
secret  a  kind  of  op|)osition  to  bis  father's  system  of  educa- 
tion. The  prince  was  entirely  attached  to  his  mo'Jier,  and 
tliere  arose  an  estrangemcni  heiwevii  tlie  father  and  the 
son,  which  suggested  (o  the  king  the  idea  of  leaving  the 
throne  to  his  younger  son  Augu&tus  William.  Impatient 
of  the  qrianucal  conduct  of  his  fiuher,  Vxodma  resolved 
to  seek  refti^  in  Bngland  with  his  maternal  uncle  George 
IT  Only  his  sister  Fredorica,  an  l  friends  hculenanti 
Kait  and  Keilli,  were  acquainted  widi  lite  secret  of  bi>  in- 
tended flight,  whicli  was  to  take  jtlace  from  Wcsel,  whither  ' 
be  had  accompanied  bis  father.  But  some  indiscreet  ex- 
pressions whicli  Ml  firem  Kntt  betnjed  the  prince's  inten- 
tion. The  pnnoa  waa  overtaken,  sent  to  Cuaurin,  where 
he  waa  kent  in  doae  oonllnement.  Keith  escaped,  and  lived 
in  Ilollann,  England,  and  Portugal,  till  after  Frederic's  ac- 
cession, when  ho  returned  to  Berlin.  YLxn  was  taken  and 
beheaded.  It  appears  certain  that  the  king  had  resolved  to 
^e  away  his  son's  life,  and  that  be  was  only  saved  by  tho 
inlHeesaioD  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  Charles  VI.,  through 
Ail  wnbavador.  Count  Seckendorf.  (Voltaoe,  Mimaintt 
Cse.)  The  prince,  after  he  had  been  released  frotn  his  atriet 
confinement  in  the  cn^tV  f  C  i-trin,  w.r.  employed  by  his 
iktber  aa  youngest  memoor  ot  ihn  Chamber  of  Dmnaiaa, 


and  not  permitted  to  return  to  court  till  the  musimi 
the  princess  Frederica  to  the  hereditary  prioee  fMvctf  ' 

BaireudL  In  1733  his  lather  obliged  him  to  nanytl* 
princes*  Elizabeth  Christina,  daughter  of  Ferdioifidi; 
I  brecht,  duke  of  Brunswick  Bevcrn.  Frederick  Wihur;  sirt 
her  the  palace  of  ScbiinhauMio,  and  tu  the  prince  lijeoA^^ 
of  Ruppin,  and  in  1734  the  town  of  Rheinsberg,  vbere  't« 
appears  to  have  lived  happily,  chiefly  devoting  himwfa 
literary  pursuits  and  to  music  till  his  accession.  Amcn|)ii 
persons  about  him  were  Bielefeld,  Chuaot,  Suhm,  Foaqaa 
knobelsdorf,  Keiserling,  Jwdan,  and  other  learned  Bn 
likewise  the  composers  Graun  and  Benda,  and  the 
Pcsno.  He  had  an  uninterrupted  correspondeace  <  u 
foreign  literati,  especially  with  Voltaire,  whom  he  adisirr 
abo>'c  all  others.  During  his  retirement  at  Rheinsbeif^  k 
composed  several  works,  one  of  which  was  the  'Aati-K^ 
chiaveV  published  at  the  Hague  in  1740.  The  death  dli» 
father  in  1740  placed  him  on  the  throne.  Finding  if:, 
treasury  and  a  powerful  army,  his  thirst  for  militir%  glx. 
which  he  hiuiiielf  acknowledgea,  tempted  him  to  catbri- 
tinv  opportunity  that  mi^ht  uifer.  But  there  did  r.ots]i{>K. 
to\>e  any  occasion  for  great  enternriae  till  the  death  of 'lif 
emperor  Charles  VL,  on  the  20th  OelolMr,  1740,  led  tk 
way  to  his  extraordinary  and  brilliant  career  which  thiia 
the  face  ofoEurope.  Frederic  took  this  opportunity  «f  a 
serlintr  'In  l^ims  of  the  House  of  BranJenbuw  to  fo.; 
prmcipalilies  in  Silesia,  the  investiture  of  which  hispN^F 
ccssors  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  ;  but  he  onlv  rtqi:i.*r< 
from  queen  Maria  Theresa,  the  daughter  and  haina  • 
Charles  VL,  thedttehiea  of  Glogau  and  Sagan,  iMttHi 
on  his  aide  to  ranport  ha  i^nat  all  ber  enemies,  to 
I  for  her  huabana  a  elevation  to  the  imperial  dignity,  id 
to  pay  her  '2,000,UUO  dnllars.  His  proposals  bting  re- 
joined,  lie  took  possession  of  Lower  Silesia  in  DeceaW; 
ir  U),  and  defeated  the  Austnea  anny^  If oUwtt^  ea  il» 
27th  April,  1741. 

Thia  vielocy,  whieh  nearb'  decided  the  fitte  of  Silea, 
raised  up  mon  eneniee  to  AMtna.   Fkaace  and  Bana 
united  with  Ptuara,  and  the  waref  the  Auatrian  aoeeaaB 
began.    George  II.  king  of  England,  the  only  ally  of  Miru 
Thercja,  advised  her  to  make  peace  with  Prussia,  [k:>l.-< 
Frederic  was  her  roost  active  and  formidable  enemy.  F.i 
drric  having  obtained  a  victory  at  Cza>!au  on  the  irikti 
Mav,  1742.  over  Prince  Charles  of  Lurrame,  iK?»ce  w-^m 
clu^  at  Berlin  on  the  ibth  of  July,  and  the  fiiat  Siksn 
war  waa  ended.   Frederic  obtained  the  fhll  luveieigWT  rf 
Upper  and  Lower  Silesia,  and  the  county  of  GlaLi,  with 
exception  ul  Triipau,  Jiigerndorf,  and  Tesclieii.  On  his 
he  renounced  all  claims  to  the  other  Au^trlan  doniiuoci!. 
look  upn  himself  a  debt  of  i,700,UU0  dollars,  with  whu 
Silesia  was  charged,  and  promised  to  respect  thenghttrf 
the  Roman  Catholica  in  Silesia.  Saxony  aeoeded  to  tkt 
p«ac«,  and  it  was  guaranteed  by  France  and  Sofhai 
Frederic  immediately  jirodted  by  it.  to  organise  L.^ 
conquest*,  and  tu  renrh  r  his  arrov  more  formidable  Oav- 
deam  of  the  last  count  of  Ka^-t  Friesland  in  1743,  he  xaA 
possession  of  that  country,  to  which  his  House  had  a  cUus 
ever  since  the  year  1014.   When  in  the  prosecution  of  dk 
Austrian  war*  the  Emperor  Charles  VII.  had  beeaobl^ 
to  fly  from  hia  hereditary  dominions,  and  the  Aostriaaaiw 
were  e\er>'  where  victorious,  Frederic  feariHl  thit 
might  be  taken  from  bim.    He  therefore  secretly  laitinec 
into  an  alliaiu  c  w  ith  France,  in  April,  1 744,  and  with  it* 
emperor,  the  Palatinate,  and  Hesse  Cas^U  on  the  iiai<i' 
May,  1744,  promising  to  support  the  cause  of  theempcrii: 

S invading  Bohemia,  but  requiring  for  hinuelf  the  atdi 
Koniggrdtx  in  Bohemia.  On  the  1 0th  of  August,  17U 
he  unexpectedly  enlereil  Bohemia,  and  tixik  Prij^c;  be' 
being  pressed  by  the  Austnaiis,  under  PruRx*  Lharltt  t-/ 
Lorraine,  and  the  Saxons,  their  allies,  he  was  obliged  t' 
leave  Bohemia  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  deith  ai 
the  emperor  Cbarl(»  VII.  on  the  ibth  of  January,  l-'u 
aad  the  defeat  of  the  Bavarians  at  PiaffcobolBa,  iwiiwt^ 
hia  eon  the  young  elector,  Maximilian  Joseph  of  Bmni 
to  make  peace  at  Fiis<en.  with  Maria  Theresa,  an'-  ^' 
Frankfort  union  was  dissolved ;  Hes^  Cassel  iIccIj.'ii^: 
itself  neutral.  On  the  other  hand,  England,  Austria,  th 
Nothi^lands,  and  Saxony,  had  concluded  a  strict  aUuDc«  i' 
Warsaw  on  the  8th  of  January,  1 745,  and  Saxoo^  had  b^ 
aidea  entered  into  a  iqpecial  oonventioo  with  Austria  qpivj 
Pmaaia,  on  die  18th  of  May,  1745.  But  FMerie  dtftiM 
the  .4.u5tnans  and  Saxons  on  the  4th. of  June,  at  H 
fnedbutg  in  Sileaia ;  then  entered  Bohemia,  and  guuc 
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mouther  victoiy  a/lcr  a  very  obstuwte  combat  at  Sorr,  on 
:  lite  30tb  of  Septembeil  1 745.  The  victory  of  the  Prussians 

MisdoK  on  tlw  ISthaf  Deeember,  l«dto  tlietiwtf  oTDraa- 

den,  DecemV.r  1       1 745,  which  was  concluded  on  the  basis 
of  the  treaty  ui  Berlin;  so  tliat  Frederic  relaineil  Silesia, 
rn  kiiowledsed  Ihv  liusbatul  of  Maria  TluTesa,  Krvuicis  I.,  as 
.  «;mneF(H^,  anil  Saxonjr  engaged  to  pay  tu  Prutvsia  one  uiilliun 
;  of  doUani.  Thus  enud  the  mmA  Siiesiatt  war. 

DttriDg  thft  ahma  jmn'MBM  that  ibUowed,  Fraderic 
dvwalmi  himmtf  %rith  ttoivintttiiig  aolm^  to  the  hitemal 
adniinistnitiuii  of  his  dominiona,  the  organization  of  the 
Jinny,  anil  to  litemry  pursuit*.  Amon^  the  grand  improre- 
incnts  whiL-h  ho  contemplated  was  a  retoi  in  ui  tiie  ju<liciul 
proceediuKs,  with  a  view  to  render  them  more  simple  and 
uniform,  in  all  the  different  provinces  of  hit  dominions.  To- 
tcothu  with  his  cb&noeUor  Coeoeii,  ha  ONiipU«d  the  'Fw 
-  deridan  Code,  a  body  of  lavi  Ibr  tiie  dooiimoDa  of  the  king 

rf  Prussia,  founded  on  reason  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
<  ountry.'  It  is  not  enay  to  undenslaud  what  is  here  meant 
by  the  word  'Constitution.'  His  flithcr,  it  is  true,  drew  up 
with  graat  care  what  be  called  a  cou»titution  (Verfaj>sungs- 
UrkundaK  wr  instructions  for  the  supreme  general  board  of 
fin—oat  mr,  and  dawaini,  whieh  ha  iatued  in  1 7-22.  This 
vallltbia  dooinaeot  haa  baen  diaeorarad,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  published  in  100  pages,  by  Dr.  Fon>tei.  in  his  '  Life  of 
Frederic  William  1.,'  but  it  is  not  Ukely  that  this  u  here 
alluded  to.  Kieilenc  also  wrole 'Memoirs  of  the  House  of 
BrandenburK.'  u  eonci^  aor!ount  of  hi*  House,  written  in  a 
Ifoodatyle,  with  a  positive  declaration  of  impai  tialtty,  which  it 
mma  to  merit ;  thoogh  the  vritar  tasf  hava  been  at  times 
betrayed  by  prejudtees  into  unintvntional  intareprcscnta- 
lions  of  iiici<lcntal  faets.  .Xiiollier  work,  a  didactic  poem 
in  six  Looks,  on  the  Art  of  War,  i-s  his  niOH.t  consider- 
.tlile  pi>etical  production,  and  is  creatly  esteemed.  Tiic.->e, 
and  all  his  other  works  are  lu  French.  These  recreations 
<lid  not  divert  bis  attention  from  tboae  paramount  duties 
which  he  always  performed  with  the  most  perterering  care. 
Inatead  of  indulging  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  be  made 
j>>ui-ni'ystodifferentpartsof  his  dominions.  He  endeavoured 
lu  make  agriculture,  manufijciurcs,  and  the  arts  flourish;  and 
encouraged  commerce,  the  true  principles  of  which  however 
he  appears  not  to  have  uuderslood.  Though  possessing  no 
naval  force,  ho  insisted  on  the  right  of  free  navigation  for 
bia  aldgaetib  without  molestation  from  the  fleets  of  con- 
tending jMUrtiea.  One  grand  object  was  to  improve  his 
l  ovcnues,  a  measure  necessary  lor  the  maintenance  of  Ids 
i^rioy,  which  he  had  iticrea^d  to  160,000.  He  expended 
large  sums  in  gratifying  his  taste  fur  tiie  arts,  by  decorating 
the  palaoes  of  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  and  in  erectm;.^  many 
Hplendid  edifleas  in  those  two  places,  in  which,  however, 
inere  waa  thia  ineongrttity,  that  the  richest  architectural 
decorationa  were  often  lavished  on  the  exterior  of  buildings 
which  were  only  barracks  for  the  troops. 

When  the  war  broke  out  between  England  and  France  in 
1  755,  the  former  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  kinj^,  the  diief 
ubject  of  which  was  to  secure  Hanover  from  invasion.  This 
lea  to  a  secret  alliance  between  France.  Austria,  Sa.\ouy, 
and  Ru»iia.  of  which  Frederic,  having  bean  privately  in- 
forrncd,  chiefly  through  the  treachery  ofaelerk  in  the  $asen 
■  '. ,  i:n-.  rv.  became  apprehensive  t/f  an  attack,  and  (jf  the 
loss  of  .Silesia.  He  acfoidmyly  resolved  lo  anticipate  his 
enemies,  and  commenced  operations  by  invading  Sa.voiiy  on 
the  '24th  of  AugusW  1746}  which  was  the  beginning  of  the 
third  Silesian,  or,aa  it  Is  ganaialljreaUadt'ThaSavatt  Y««»* 
War.*  Thia  oonteat  was  the  moataxtiaocdinaiv  and  imipor- 
tant  in  modern  times,  previous  to  those  of  flie  French  Raro* 
lutioiu  Though  Frederic  is  the  hero,  the  history  of  the  war 
IS,  in  fact,  the  history  of  continental  Europe,  f'rederic,  in- 
tending to  invade  Bohemia,  required  a  piwsa^e  through 
Saxony,  which  the  elector  king  of  Ptdaiid  anlicipaiin}^, 
assembled  bis  troops  in  an  inm  nrhed  caroo  atPirua.  Fie 
deric  invested  it,  and  having  defeated, at  Lowositz.the  Aua- 
trians  who  came  to  its  relief,  it  auirendcred ;  and  be  com- 
iHdlcdall  the  privates  to  enlist  in  his  own  army.  In  1757, 
iiu  advanced  into  Bi>l)emia,  gained,  on  the  5th  of  May,  a 
i^reat  victory  at  Prague,  over  the  .\ustrians,  under  Prince 
<fi^«arff«  of  Lorraine  and  Marshal  Brown.  The  Austrians 
tookahaltarin Prague,  which  Frederic  immediately  invested; 
but  the  approach  of  the  Austrians,  under  Marshal  Daun, 
changed  tne  &oe  of  the  campaign.  DaiUk  iavnad  an  in^ 
lniiiDboit«MHp«lK^  whtebFradarae  atlBEkadfV^tWW 


defeated  with  great  loss,  on  which  he  rai^d  the  siege  at 
Prague,  and  retreated  into  Saxony.  In  the  mean  time  the 
FVeneh  eoBDpelled  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  ^ndcn 
Hanover,  or  which  they  took  poaeewlon;  and  about  the 

same  time  tlie  Russiaii.s  and  Swedes  invaded  Prussia  from 
the  nortli .  but  tltoimh  Frederic's  affairs  were  supposed  bv 
his  enemies  to  be  desperate,  he  was  not  dismayed.  He  first 
attacked  the  unite<i  F!*>nr}i  and  Austrian  army,  twice  as 
numerous  as  hi!«  own,  t  R  sbach.  and  gave  them  a  total 
and  mostdisfraeeful  defeat.  Ue  then  marched  into  Sileaia, 
where  the  Anatrbms  bad  taken  Breslau.  gained  a  great 
tory  over  them  at  Lissa,  and  recovered  Breslau.  Tlie  Rus- 
sians  and  Swedes  hai!  retreated  from  the  Prussian  territories, 
and  the  Ilanovenam  had  a.-.s*inbled  a  large  force  under 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  to  co-operate  with  tbo  Prua- 
sians.  Thus  at  the  close  of  1 757  the  king's  alRun  were  ao 
ikr  restored,  that  ha  might  have  hoped  ibr  roaeeaa  in  tha 
next  campaign,  if  he  eould  have  kept  back  the  Roatians; 
but  the  enmity  of  the  empress  Fliiabcth  was  inveterate. 
However,  the  admiration  whicli  Frederic's  conduct  liad  ex- 
cited in  Kngland,  and  lonftdence  in  his  ab;lity,  induced  the 
English  government  to  grant  him  a  subsidy  of  670.000/., 
which  became  an  amuial  grant  In  the  campaign  <tf  1 758 
the  prineinal  event  waa  tM  aaaguinar}-  battle  at  ZoradorC 
between  the  Pnueians  and  the  Rusmans,  in  wbieh  the  latter 

were  defeated,  but  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  immense.  In 
1  7j'j  the  king's  first  object  was  to  stop  the  progress  of 
the  Russians,  who  advanceil  to  Frankfjrt  on  the  Oder.  Ou 
the  12th  of  August  wa^  fou<;ht  the  battle  of  Kunnersdorf. 
At  the  beginning  ui  il.e  day,  tlie  king  of  Prussia  tbonght 
himaetf  so  sure  of  the  victwy.  that  ha  desjiatidied  a  kMar  to 
that  efl^  to  the  queen  at  Berlin ;  but  in  Ae  and,  fte  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  field,  and  wrote  a  second  letter  to  the 
queen,  desiring  her  to  send  away  the  royal  family,  and  to 
have  the  archives  reiuoved,  adding,  that  the  city  might  make 
terras  with  the  enemy.  But  Berlin  was  sa%ed.  Ifrcdcric's 
skilful  conduct  after  his  defeat  induced  the  Russian  general* 
instead  of  entering  Brandenburg,  to  inm  the  Austiiana  in 
Ltisatia;  bnt  aeon  afterwards.  General  Ffnek,  with  15.040 
men,  was  taken  prii^nner  by  the  Austrians,  and  a  smidler 
corps  shared  the  s4iine  fate.  Frederic,  however,  received 
reinforcements,  and  Marshal  Daun  was  contented  to  occupy 
the  camp  at  Pirna  atid  cover  Dresden.  In  tbo  following 
spring  some  fruitless  negotiations  for  peace  took  place.  In 
this  campaign  the  ciqr  ef  Dresden  suHered  very  aavev^ 
from  a  bombardment  by  wbieh  Frederie  desttoved  the  flnett 
{lart  of  the  city.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians  and 
Austrians  enterc<l  Berlin,  winch  was  siive<l  from  plunder  by 
a  composition,  but  had  t^j  ]iay  heavy  contributions.  Berlin 
Was  soon  evacuated,  and  Frederic,  who  was  hastening  to  its 
relief,  turned  into  Suxuny,  where  ha  was  induced,  by  the 
desperate  condition  of  hu  affairs,  to  venture  to  attack  the 
Austrians,  who  were  atrangly  posted  at  Tergan.  He  de> 
feated  tliem,  after  an  obstinate  battle,  which  compelled  them 
to  retreat  The  Russians  am'  Swedes  also  quitted  his  do- 
minions, and  he  was  «U«  to  Meov«r  strength  in  wiater  quar 
ters  in  Saxony. 

At  the  commencement  of  17CI  it  was  evident  that  the 
king  of  PtuBiiali  situation  waa  most  critical.  Heconfaesed 
himself,  that  after  the  frreat  loaaea  ha  had  atntahied,  Ms 
army  was  not  equal  to  «"i  i*  i:  had  formerly  been.  He  ac- 
cordingly occupied  a  su  jiig  camp  in  Silesia,  where  he  re- 
mained immoveable,  watclung  his  enemies,  but  was  unable 
to  prevent  Marsluil  I<audoha  from  taking  Scbweidnitr,  and 
the  Russians,  Colberg.  Fradarie^i  situation  waa  now  so 
desperate^  that  he  anpean  to  ham  seriously  contemplated 
auieide:  In  this  mtical  state,  the  only  event  ]>erhups  whteh 
could  have  saved  him,  occurred.  This  was  the  l-  itti  of 
the  Empress  Elizabeth  on  the  5th  January,  ITCJ,  and  ilie 
accession  of  Peter  III.,  who  waa  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Frederic,  with  whom  he  immediately  concluded  a  treaty  of 
alliance.  Peace  waa  also  made  with  the  Swedes,  and 
though  Peter  waa  soon  depoaed,  yet  Catherine,  who  aue- 
eeeded  hhn,  observed  ■  strict  nentnlity  during  the  remain* 
der  of  the  war.  The  king  nn-^  fi  ^  br  iher,  Prince  Henrj', 
pained  sesenil  advantages  m  iTui  and  1701,  and  peace 
liavini^  been  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  Frunce, 
Austrm  was  lett  alone,  and  the  empress  queen  obhgod  to 
conclude  peace  with  Prtissia.  The  two  powers  mutually 
gnamiteed  the  whole  of  each  other  a  German  dominion^ 
Fiwdsric  only  promuing  to  give  hi*  vot»  t»  JoBa|di  as  king 
«f  the  B<nttana,  The  kuig  of  Fataod  m  Nstotad  to  hm 
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dominjons  without  compensation.  Thus  ended  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  which,  after  immense  sacrifices  of  human  life 
and  tCMsoN^  latft  tha  poUtieal  balance  of  Euiopa  un- 
changad. 

The  issue  of  this  great  contest,  in  which  the  genius  nf 
Frederic  bad  been  so  eminently  distiiiguisbed,  secured  to 
him  a  deeibivc  inttuenre  in  tlie  affairs,  not  only  of  Gerraany, 
but  of  all  Europe.  Returning  to  hu  capital  after  an  ab- 
tanca  of  more  than  six  years,  he  seriously  dineted  his  at- 
Imtkii  to  Mpair  tha  evfls  indietad  on  bis  donuniona  by  the 
war.  9a  opSmed  hb  mactuines  to  ghw  Ida  aabjaeta  corn, 
both  for  food  and  for  seed.  He  distributed  horses  among 
tue  farmers,  rebuilt  at  his  own  expense  the  houses  which 
had  been  burnt,  founded  coloifies.  erected  manufactories, 
and  made  canals  for  the  convenience  of  inland  trade.  S»le- 
aia  was  exempted  from  th.e  payment  of  all  taxes  for  six 
TOars,  and  the  New  Mark  an^  Pomerania  for  two  years. 
To  relieve  the  nobility  in  those  three  provinces,  a  system  of 
credit  was  introduced,  by  which  the  value  of  estates  was 
raised,  and  the  rate  of  interest  reduced.  In  1764  he 
founded  the  bank  of  Berlin,  to  which  he  gave  eight  millions 
of  dollars  as  iu  first  ftond.  Though  he  really  desired  to 
,  ptonota  trade,  he  appaais  to  hava  been  unacquainted  with 
the  true  principles  of  commerce  ;  and  thia.  united  with  bis 
desire  to  increase  the  revenue,  induced  bim  to  take  mea- 
sures, some  of  which  were  injudicious,  and  others  decidedly 
unjust :  for  instance,  the  debasement  of  the  current  coin. 
Meantime  he  continued  to  maintain  a  ^ery  large  army.  In 
Marcb,  1764.  he  ooneluded  an  alliance  with  Russia,  bv 
vbieh  he  supported  theelaetion  of  the  iwv  kinf  of  Poland, 
Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  and  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  dis- 
sidetiii.  Ill  Poland.  In  1772  he  agreed  to  the  first  partition 
of  I'i*].in<i,  by  which  he  obtained  all  Pnlish  Prussia  (which 
was  ceded  in  1466  by  tlie  Teutonic  Order  tu  Poland)  and  a  ! 
part  of  Great  Poland,  as  far  as  to  the  river  Nctz.  but  with 
the  f^xeeption  of  Danxig  and  Thorn.  Frederic  has  been 
aevu«^  of  having  first  suggested  the  partition  of  Poland  ; 
hut  the  fact  is.  that  Frederic  I.  had  formed  a  platj  for  the 
jartilion  of  Poland,  drawn  up  in  the  year  1710.  From  that 
tirnc  tlie  kingdom  of  Prussia  was  (iivi  led  mio  East  and 
West  Prussia.  In  1778,  on  the  death  of  the  elector  of 
Bkvana,  witbmit  children,  he  interfered  to  prevent  Austria 
ftom  partitioning  that  oountnr.  Tbe  war  was,  however, 
torminatod  without  a  tiatlle,  by  the  treaty  of  Tesehen,  in 
May,  17"0,  by  which  Austria  rcrounccd  it.«  intentions,  and 
consented  to  the  union  of  the  F"ranPonian  principalities  with 
Prussia.  In  1 785.  tlie  empi-ror  having;  forraea  a  plan  to 
obtain  Bavaria  in  cxchan^'e  for  the  Low  Countries,  Frederic 
defeated  it  in  conjunction  with  Saxony  and  Hanover,  by 
eaneluding  the  alliance  between  the  German  princes,  called 
the  ■*  Ffirstenhund,**  which  has  been  eonsideied  as  the  nss- 
ic.-pieee  nf  his  p  'ir-.  In  17SC  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  , 
aiDity  and  eumraerce  •with  the  United  States  of  America. 
Though  lie  liad  long  sufiered  from  i;'iut  an<l  abthma,  which 
termiuateil  in  confirmed  dropsy,  not  a  little  aggravated  by 
his  indulgence  in  tbe  pleasures  of  the  tabic,  be  continued 
his  unfeoiiited  attention  to  public  affairs  till  within  two 
days  of  his  death,  the  approach  of  which  he  oontemjilated 
wiih  composure  ;  he  ilud  oil  the  17th  of  August,  1786,  at 
his  favourite  palace  of  Sans  Souci,  in  the  75lh  year  of  his 
a^'e.  and  tie  4rih  of  his  reign,  leavin<;  to  his  nephew, 
Krederic  WiUium  II.,  a  kingdom  enlarged,  from  2190 
to  3515  German  square  miles;  abovo  70  millions  of  dol- 
hirs  (10  QiUuHis  starling)  in  the  treaanij;  and  aa  army  of 
ii  OMO  nan. 

Tlie  character  df  Frederic  II..  aixl  liis  public  and  private 
life,  have  furnished  the  subject  fornuuierous  publications  in 
all  iho  European  lan<;ua'^es,  wluch  arc  perfectly  familiar  to 
most  classes  of  n»ders.  One  of  his  great  merits  was,  that  he 
did  not  eontraet  any  publie  debt,  and  though  he  raised  a 
very  Iain  reranna^  yet  a  considerable  part  ratnmad  into 
the  powata  of  his  subjects,  through  varioitt  ehanoels. 
Among  his  defetits  may  be  reckoned  his  contempt  for  re- 
ligious institutions,  which  was  considered  by  his  contempo- 
raries a  want  of  respect  for  religion  itself  He  was  avowedly 
an  unbeliever  in  revealed  religion,  and  bis  notions  respect- 
inj;  natural  religion  appear  tu  have  been  vagoa  and  fluctu- 
ating|.  With  MSpect  to  his  temper,  be  seems  to  have  been 
deleient  fal  real  sensthility ;  and  though  many  examples  of 
his  clemency  and  placability  ;;r<  rec  inle  l,  lit  wa-  a  t  imes 
harsh  and  even  cnieL  Hi*  moral  cutiduet  was  guided 
vanandty  by  hia  ytoasmn  and  hk  mtani^  and  iha^MvaU ' 


as  his  religion,  were  greatly  influenced  jy  his  predileetjcn 
for  French  literature,  and  especially  his  intimacy  with  and 
admiration  of  Voltaire,  Proud  as  the  Germans  in  geimrsl 
are  of  Fradatie.  they  cannot  help  regretting  his  eontempt 

of  German  literature,  to  the  iinprovcineni  of  v,h\>  h  L 
contributed  nothing.  It  Timst,  howt-ver,  he  uwnctl  li^ 
German  literature,  at  tlie  commciucment  of  Fredeni.'* 
life,  was  in  a  very  low  otatc,  and  it  may  be  doubted  wlteiber 
the  literature  and  language  of  Germany  did  not  gain  rather 
than  lose  by  hia  neglect  ctf  tiiem.  Frederie  was  aoaentiaUy 
a  despot,  aim  his  inteiference  with  what  be  cenft—edlT  did 
not  understand,  would  probably  have  dme  more  harm  t?i 
i^nod.  His  voluminoUH  works,  all  lu  French,  would  b  v.c 
entitled  him  tt>  distinction  in  the  literary  world,  ci-n  if  he 
had  not  been  a  knig.  Besides  the  works  already  mea- 
tioned,  he  published  military  inalnictwns. and  some  miscci' 
laneotu  pieees  in  four  volumes  octavo.  Ui»  poathuoom 
works,  in  IS  volumes,  contain  the  history  of  his  own  times, 
the  history  of  tlie  Seven  Years"  War,  and'  memoii^.  frotniht 
Treatv  of  HuberUburg,  1763,  to  the  end  of  the  pariuion  i>f 

FREDERIC  WILLIAM  II.,  king  of  Pnis«a,  xns  bora 
in  1744.  His  father  was  Augustus  William,  secoiwi  son  of 
Frederic  William  I.,  upon  whose  death  in  1758,  his  unck 
Frederic  the  Great,  declared  him  Crown  Prince  of  Pru^*B. 
The  young  prince  soon  indulired  in  a  mode  of  life  whicn 
was  lughly  displeai«iiig  tu  bis  uneW,  and  alienated  thee 
from  each  other  for  many  years.  Frederic  II.  however  ei 
pressed  bis  satisfaction  to  the  crosm  prince,  nn  bis  gi^uii: 
proofs  of  personal  bravery  in  the  war  of  the  Bavarian 
cession,  1778.  Frederic  William's  first  wife  was  EUiabeu. 
Christina  Ulrica,  princess  of  Brunswick,  from  whom  be  vis 
separated  in  1769,  and  afterwards  married  the  Pr  acew 
I  Louisa  of  Hesse  DaroutadL  His  acces-sion  m  I  r-t'  mi» 
under  favoiunble  circnmstaneaa.  Prussia  wa*  rn^rt^^»~^j  m 
DO  contest  with  foreign  anemias,  and  the  pcdMnr  oif  Fn- 
darie  II.  had  made  hlni«  in  the  hater  part  of  fats  life,  in  um 
measure  an  arbitrator  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  Politio 
errors  soon  lessened  his  credit  with  foreign  cabinet*,  ai^: 
the  treasure  left  by  his  uncle  was  waste<l  in  iist  l»->s  warv 
and  by  the  extravagance  of  his  favourites.  His  fir-t  inter- 
ference in  foreign  affairs  was  in  1787.  when  he  sent  a 
army,  under  Duke  Charles  William  Ferdnmnd  of  Brufr^ 
wiek.  to  Holland,  where  the  patriot!  reftned  'to  rcco^i-r 
the  right  of  the  stadthoHcr.  and  in<n1ti  d  his  w  ife.  Freder.t 
William's  sister,  on  lar  way  to  the  llatrue,  for  which  h"» 
ever  satisfaction  had  been  given.  The  l'ius>ians  ad\-!nrr"l 
without  opposition  to  Am.stcnlam.  and  the  old  ord«f  J 
things  was  soon  restored,  upon  which  a  defenatra  alhauct 
between  England.  Prussiat  and  Holland  waa  eoocluded  at 
the  Hague  in  April.  1788.  In  the  war  between  Swedes 
,  and  Russia  in  the  same  year,  Frederic  William,  in  o  r: 
junction  with  England,  prevented  any  further  atta»«k  up* 
Sweden  by  Denmark.  Being  jealous  <if  the  sucrc-s  cf 
Russia  and  Austria  in  the  Turkish  war.  he  concluded  ai. 
alliance  w  ith  ibo  FOrte  in  1790.  and  guaranteed  its  po*ei- 
sioas.  This  measuta  having  given  oflbncv  to  Anaim  s 
Pmssian  army  was  oaserobled  ro  SOesia.  on  the  Bohemoa 
frontier,  and  an  Austrian  army  in  Bohemia.  The  Emprn;- 
Leopold  II.  did  not  wish  for  WLir  wnl;  Pru-sia.  and  m  tih- 
convention  conoiuded  at  Reichenbach  on  the  27tb  Jtb 
1790.  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  with  the  mediation  ^ ' 
England  and  Holland,  he  promised  to  restore  to  the  Turk.- 
all  hia  eantaast^  eaeqpt  Htm  distriet  of  Ainta.  oo  vhri 
eonditioBa  peaee  traa  made  hataraen  Awtrin  and  th^  Votui 
at  Szistowe.  Some  differences  respecting  this  cmxi  nri  i 
were  arranged  by  Leopold  11.  and  Frederick  AV;ilia;a  - 
their  meeting  at  Pillnitz,  in  Aiiu;ust,  17'J4,  when  thiyt^ 
tcrcd  into  a  closer  union  with  rcs|H-ct  to  the  ailkirs  i 
France. 

A  part  of  the  Polish  nation,  with  King  Stwiislaua  Poets 
towsky  at  its  head,  proposed  to  establish  a  new  con<(tttaTx> 

for  the  kinpdotn.  and  to  make  the  ro\al  dignity  hen-nlifary  - 
the  house  of  Saxony.   In  order  to  secure  foreign  aid.  anal-. 
ance  was  concluded  between  Poland  and  Prussia,  by  iils.<t 
the  latter  recognised  the  integrity  of  Poland,  ana  promt<«<!  I 
to  assist  it  with  40,000  infantry  and  4000  cavalry,  iu  cas^  m  • 
foreign  power  sliould  interfere  in  its  internal  affairs.    Af  - 
making  peace  with  the  Porte,  Catherine  II..  who,  vntt-.. 
taking  any  share  in  tlie  war  then  carrying  on  by  Prussia  i 
Austria  against  France,  had  calculated  on  their  efforts,  t» 
irivadio  ladueaTiadciieWilliaiilo  tlm  illMMiiveaiilr 
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of  defendiri),'  Poland  ac^ainsl  Russia  by  virtue  of  hia  ajUunre 
trith  that  state,  or  of  making  ii  second  partition  of  it,  in 
conjunction  with  Ru.-«sia.    Fr^eric  WtUtam  chofie  the  lat- 
ter, and  in  January,  i;ii3.  tent  troops,  under  Greneral  Mol- 
.endorf,  into  jOreat  Poland,  vbie);  occupied  a  timet  of  coun> 
try  of  the  extent  of  1 IM  Gmoan  square  raiks,  wMh  a  po- 
pulation, indudiog  Danxif  and  Tbom.  of  1.200,000  inha- 
bitants.   Though  the  diet  at  Grodno  wm  obliged  to  agreu 
to  this  accession,  as  well  as  toa  similar  cessi-ii  i  I"  territory  to 
Russia,  the  Poles  rose  in  171)1.  under  Ko^ciuszko  and  Ma- 
dalinsky,  to  recover  their  indepeodme^  in  which  insurreo- 
lion  the  Russians  and  Prussians  ware  several  timaa  de- 
feated, till  Kosciuszko  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  lOth  Oeto- 
bvr.  by  the  Russian  Qeneral  Fenen,  and  Pragawas  stormed 
bj  Suwaroff  on  the  4th  November.    Hereupon  the  third 
)iivrtition  of  Poland  followed.    All  that  remained,  aftvr  the 
precciling  partitions,  uas  divided  between  Austria.  Russia, 
and  Prussia,  by  which  the  latter  acquired  a  large  addition 
of  territory,  and  the  independence  of  Poland  was  annihi- 
lated.   In  the  war  against  France.  Prtissia  sent  50,000  men 
Id  the  Rhine  in  1 792.  under  the  duke  of  ^unswick,  and 
the  king  soon  followed,  accompanied  by  the  princes.  Tlie 
duke  of  Brunswick  failcHl  in  his  nlan  of  murchin;;  to  Paris, 
and  was  obli^red  to  retreat.    On  the  5lb  April.  1 795,  Prussia 
made  peace  with  the  Republic,  and  left  all  its  territories  be- 
yond the  Rhine  in  the  possession  of  the  French.   To  prc- 
MrTs  Uie  neutrality  of  the  north  of  Germany,  a  convention 
«M  made  between  Prussia  and  se\-eral  princes,  whose  terri- 
tories were  included  in  what  was  called  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion.   During  this  reign  the  niargruve  of  Anspach  and  Bai- 
reuth,  who  was  the  hi»t  priiiiaj  of  that  line  of  the  house  of 
BnuidenburE^,  ceded  those  principalities,  for  an  annuity  of 
SOO.UtiO  llonns,  to  Frederic  William,  who  on  tliat  occasion 
revived  the  order  of  the  Red  Begle.   In  the  internal  admi- 
nislfBtien^  the  French  sptem  m  indirect  taxes  introduced 
by  FMeric  II.  was  abolished.   Many  judicious  ftirange- 
inents  were  introduced,  and  a  newco<li  i  f  l  ius  f  r  rfu  whole 
liin'idom  ])ubli:«hed ;  but  the  toleratiuii  pruuiuiwl  liy  Kre- 
dene  II.  was  much  restricted  by  Wtillner  and  other  persons 
about  the  king,  by  mesos  of  the  religious  edict  of  17HH  and 
other  meaauMS.   Aederie  William  died  en  the  16  th  of 
November.  1797,  and  was  suoeeeded  by  his  eldest  son.  the 
presnit  King  Frederic  William  III.,  whose  evrotftal  reign 
lias  been  distinguished  by  vicissitudes  of  ill  fortuno  and 
ikU('re<;H  at         equal  to  those  experienced  by  his  great  pre- 

FREDERIC  AUGUSTUS  I.  of  Puland.  (.Auoos- 
II.,  p.  yo.] 

FKBDBRIC  AUaUSTUS  iL  at  PoUnd.  [Aooos- 
rvm  If  I.,  n.  9S.1 

FREDERIC  AUGUSTUS  I.,  king  of  Sax  >ny  eldest 
s*.>n  of  the  Elector  Frederic  Christian,  born  Dresden 
on  the  -2.1rd  of  December.  1750,  succeeded  his  father  17th 
I'f  December,  1763.  under  the  guardiansliip  of  his  unclu 
Prince  Xavier.  till  he  assumed  the  government  in  1766. 
In  1 7  69  he  married  the  Princess  Maria  Aaeliaof  Deuuonta. 
He  began  his  reign  with  a  firm  resoltttioil,  10  whieh  Be  i«- 
mtuned  faithful  under  all  circumstanoes  and  tt  ill  times, 
to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  promote  the  li»ip(.ine8s  of 
hi*  people.  In  the  whole  of  his  lon^^  rei^  there  was  no 
act  of  despotism,  no  violation  of  the  rights  of  others.  Avitfite 
frocn  innovation,  be  undertook  nothing  tluongh  ostentation 
vmsn  initatiei^  but  new  iutitutiaiis  ansa  oaly  when  be 
uad  bseome  eonrinced  of  tlwir  utQity.  He  giradudly  diiiii> 
niched  thi  li  lit>  (  f  tlie  country  :  and  the  strict  integrity 
uf  his  aiimuustration  cau.<ied  the  Saxon  funil.s,  though  the 
interest  was  low,  to  be  several  per  i  i  nt.  above  par.  He 
ofien  prevented  the  eountiy  from  contracting  debts  by  per- 
*<>nal  swrifiees,  endeavoured  to  decrease  rather  than  to 
nu»e  the  taxes,  and  never  Mfliurad  his  interest  and  that  of 
bi>  treasury  to  be  opposed  to  the  interests  of  bis  subjects. 
During  the  dreadful  dearth  in  !77i.  1  S04,  and  iau3,  and 
the  inundations  in  1734,  17'J!),  and  1804.  the  king  ^hm- 
Particular  proofs  of  his  paternal  care  for  his  people.  Agn- 
culture,  ihe  improvement  of  the  breed  of  cattle,  especially 

>'  the  shi'ep.  made  eomuderable  progress  and  were  encou- 
n«ged  by  premiums.  The  mines,  the  salt-work^  and  the 
forartt  were  improved  by  carofiil  superinteodeace  and  wise 
^ws.  Manufactures  Men:  cticouras^ed;  cotnmcroe,  whieh 
had  suffered  severely  during  the  seven  years'  war  and  by 
ilic  duties  imposed,  during  bis  minority,  upon  foreign 
jraodd.  became  flourishing  to  a  degree  hitherto  unknown. 
He  amy  was  placed  upon  a  batter  ftoljiigi  •Boalknl  insli* 


tulions  established  for  the  education  of  officers,  and  a  mi.j- 
tary  penal  code  was  compiled.  Extensive  support  was  given 
to  the  universities  of  Wittenberg  and  Leipzig',  the  scnoolt 
of  Pforta-Meissen  and  Grimma  were  reorganized,  the  senn 
naries  at  Diesden  axe  Weisseolbls,  the  institutions  for  the 
sons  of  aoldiet*  at  Axuimg,  and  the  elementary  mining- 
schools  in  the  Erzgebirge  were  fjnndod.  and  the  luminfj- 
acadeiuy  at  Kreibir^;  lieltcr  organized.    In  his  let;islatioii 
Frederic  s  government  apjxjars  in  a  ver)-  l'a\  ourable  light. 
Torluru  wait  aboluhed  in  1770;  the  number  of  oaths  in 
courts  of  justice  was  diminished ;  the  punishment  of  death 
restricted  and  made  leas  cnieL  Important  changes  were 
also  made  with  respeet  to  sevenl  pinilia^Mards;  sslutaxy 
police  laws  and  a  general  ordinance  on  guardianship  were 
issued ;  orphan -houses,  workhouses,  dispensaries,  &c.  were 
founded.    The  s)nrit  of  integrity,  order,  temperance,  and 
fidelity  so  generally  prevailed,  thai  Saxony  was  eunnenlly 
distinguished  fur  the  morality  of  its  iuhabitants.  Notwith- 
standing his  love  of  peace,  he  was  more  than  once  obliged 
to  take  part  in  the  wars  of  other  powers.   Thus,  in  1 7  76, 
the  claims  of  his  mother  on  the  suoeeaaton  of  her  brother 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  mode  him  join  Frederic  the  Great 
against  Austria.    The  welfare  of  his  l  uuniry  and  iis  geo- 
graphical position  required  hnn  to  he  uiiiled  with  Prut^sia, 
on  which  .account  he  joined  the  Fiirstenbund.  Similar 
considerations  induced  him  to  refuse  the  crown  of  Poland, 
which  the  Fkdea  4^tned  ta  him  and  his  succc^rs  in  1791. 
He  took  no  port  in  the  war  agaioat  Fmioe  farther  than 
furnishing  his  contingent  as  a  prince  of  the  empire ;  and 
in  1701;  acceded  to  tin-  armistice  and  treaty  of  Nouchulel 
with  Franc«,  and  staiioned  a  cordon  of  tluopji  uu  the  line 
of  demarcation,  on  his  southern  Irontier.    He  took  no  part 
in  the  new  war  between  Austria  and  France  in  1806;  but 
when  the  German  empire  was  dissolved,  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1MI6,  he  was  obliged  to  furnish  JPnissia  with 
22,000  men  sgainst  Fhince.    After  the  battle  of  Jetia 
Saxony  wa<  ;il..ii,itiri-l  t.:  the  Frf'i;r!i,    N-jioleon,  besides 
various  reijuisilion!*,  levied  a  contribution  ,.1  'Jj  iniiUoiis  uf 
irancs  and  established  a  provisional  administration  of  the 
sequestrated  revenues,  but  allowed  the  country  to  remain 
neutral ;  and  it.>>  fate  would  doubtless  have  been  very  dif> 
ferent  but  tar  the  respect  with  whidb  the  private  and  publio 
virtues  of  the  Ung  inspired  even  his  enemiee.  Fraderie 
assisted  his  distressed  suhjcct.-;  fVom  his  private  property, 
©included  a  treaty  of  peace  With  ISapolcun  at  Bonn  m 
December,  IsOO,  aiuuiued  the  title  of  king,  joined  the 
Rhenish  Confederation,  and  furnished  20.0UU  men  as  his 
contingent.    By  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  in  1807  he  obtained  a 
large  portion  of  Pruasian  Polaad,  by  the  name  of  tlie  jrand 
duchy  of  Wamw.  He  waa  bound  to  take  part  with  Fiance 
in  its  wars,  but  sent  no  troops  to  Spain ;  and  in  the  war 
with  .\ii.stria  in  1809  he  furnished  only  his  contingent.  In 
1-H13  nis  dominions  1k<  uhl  i:te  theatre  of  war.    On  tiu 
entrance  of  the  allies  into  ha^ony  he  retired  to  Plaueii, 
thence  to  Ralisbon,  and  thence  to  Prague ;  but  the  menaces 
of  Napoleon  compelled  him  to  return  to  Dresden  ;  he  after- 
wards fidlowed  Napoleon  to  Leipsig.    That  town  being 
taken  by  the  allies  after  the  defeat  Si  the  French  on  the 
18th  and  19th  of  October,  Alexander  intimated  to  him  that 
he  considered  liiiu  us  his  pri.soner.  The  result  iswell  known, 
lu  spite  of  hm  rutuonstirances  and  representations,  and  of 
the  high  estimation  in  which  his  character  was  held,  he  was 
demived  of  a  large  portion  of  his  kingdom,  which  was  given 
to  Prussia  under  the  title  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Saxony.  He 
retnnned  to  his  capital  on  the  7th  of  Junsb  181&.  founded, 
in  eommemoration  of  that  event,  the  order  of  Civil  Merit, 
and  devoted  all  his  attention  to  repair  the  injuries  caused 
by  the  war.    lu  Sepu>mber,  1818.  ne  celebrated  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  assuming  the  government,  and  m  Janu- 
ary. 1819.  that  of  his  marriage.  He  died  on  the  dtb  of 
May.  1827.  in  the  seven^-aoveatb  jaar  of  his  age  and  the 
sixty- fourth  of  bis  reign. 

FREDERIC  WILLIAM  CHARLES,  kingof  WSrtam- 
berg,  was  born  at  Treptow  in  Pomerunia  r.i  1 7  .  1,  succeeded 
hi*  lather  Frederic  Eugene  as  duke  of  \Viiii«  uiScrg  in  1 797, 
became  elector  in  1803.  and  lussuined  the  royal  title  uii  the  1st 
of  January,  1806.  In  1780  he  married  Augusta  Caroline 
Frederica  Louisa,  piiltccss  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbilttel.  by 
whom  be  liad  two  sons.  Willtam.  the  present  king,  and 
Paul,  and  a  daugbtef  Catherine,  who  was  married  to  Jerome 
Bonapui'te,  king  of  Westphalia.  -A-  f.v.hi-r  was  per- 
sonally  engaged  in  the  se^'en  years'  »ai  ui  ihi:  afnues  of 
Pmaaia  hiaeurly  oducttimtnB  diiected  with  infinite  «aM 
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ov  his  molheri  Sophia  Dorotliea  'rr  :f  ttiL'  margrave 

M  Bramicnburf-Schwedt,  z  highly  accuiajtlisht  d  uud  excel- 
Init  |irinoeas.  After  the  peace  in- 17G3  his  futhor  was  at 
toiMni  to  innM  to  tbo  •ducatiun  of  his  son,  wlm  pot«essed 
tattnttdiowy  nttlUil  feUlttie».  He  wiu  howevor  broueht 
op  in  many  nspeeta  on  tbo  Freoeh  mod*),  to  which  nis 
(bur  yean'  retidenoe  at  Laoianne  ooBtnbat^  Re  spoke 
and  wrote  French  with  the  greatest  fliiciioy  and  correct- 
ness ;  but  he  esteemed  the  literature  of  his  own  country, 
and  spoke  and  wrote  Gorman  in  the  same  perfection  as 
Prenen.  His  natural  eloi)ueace  was  aid^d  by  an  cxtracr- 
dinanr  memory :  he  was  well  reraed  in  mathematics,  natu- 
ral pnilosophy,  Itfitoty,  and  geography,  and  cultivated  his 
taste  for  the  fine  arts,  capcNsially  in  his  journey  to  Italy  in 
1782:  but  with  too  much  vivacity  for  calm  examination, 
he  often  hastily  adopted  a  false  view,  and  was  thus  led  in 
his  subseoucnt  life  into  many  errors.  In  many  points  he 
took  Freaerie  the  Great  Ibr  his  model.  As  well  as  his 
MVtn  brothers  he  entaind  the  Prussian  service,  and  in  the 
war  of  the  Bavarian  tnccettion  attoioed  the  rank  of  toajor- 
generaL  After  his  rcttim  from  Italy,  whither  he  accom- 
panied his  sLster  and  her  husband  the  Grand  Duko  Pnu! 
of  Ruwia,  ho  was  made  lieutenant-general,  and  sovernor- 
general  of  Russian  Finland.  He  renounced  this  connexion 
in  1787,  and  Uved  tint  at  Monrepos,  near  Lausanne,  and 
then  At  Bodenheiulp  nen  Menu.  He  witnessed  at  Yer- 
MiUea  the  flrtt  fnttudtaigt  of  the  Natiooel  Auembly. 
When  his  (kther,  after  the  deoth  of  two  1»ratheis  without 
tnale  descendants,  became  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  in  179.'i, 
Fredfirir,  as  crown  prmce,  opposed  in  179fi  tl>o  entiatico 
of  the  French  into  Franconia,  but  was  defeated.  AHer 
this  event  lie  lived  for  a  time  at  Anspach.  then  at  Vienna 
and  London.  wfaetttiD  1797,  heiMltted  her  royal  hif^hncss 
OhMiotte  Augtwtftlletitae,  piinflBW  teyal  of  England^  with 
Whom  he  returned  to  8taUf[>Md  in  June  the  tame  yeiir. 

When  he  succeeded  to  the  povernmenf,  in  December, 
1797,  his  duchy,  which  had  already  sulTered  severclv  in  the 
war  with  France,  was  153  German  (about  3000  fincjlish) 
aqoare  miles  in  extent,  with  600,000  inhabitant'^.  In  1799- 
1801  the  enffitrings  of  the  country  were  still  greater.  Fic 
deiie  howefer*  by  his  inteceH  at  the  CBUrts  of  Vienna  and 
Petenlnir;.  ohuuned  by  the  desMoti  of  the  German  dfet 
of  the  2'Jrd  of  February,  1803,  besidp<  the  electors!  I  ify. 
an  amnle  indcmnityfor  his  loss  of  territory  on  tbf  ' -ff  bank 
of  ti)e  Rhine.  The chieC object i^f  his  policy  w.i>t<i  preserve 
and  extend  his  daminiooa.  On  the  2ad  ot  October,  1805, 
Nipolcoi)  arrived  at  Ludwfflluit^  and  on  the  (nllo-.ving  day 
intled  die  dedaratioii  of  wir  i^ainat  Auatria.  Fredstie 
WW  COIBT  lelled  10  ^oin  Pratwe,  and  fbrntsJied  8000  men. 
By  sieiiffily  udhcnng  to  the  system  of  Napoleon  he  ac- 
quired in  and  after  the  peace  of  Presburg  tne  possession 
of  an  mdepcndent  kingdom  of  th<!  exirnt  of  36H  (nearly 
7400)  square  miles,  with  1,400,000  inhabitants.  After  he 
hvl  a^^amcd  the  titto  ef  ktiMSt  on  New  Year's  Day,  1808, 
he  published  thb  orguticetlon  of  hii  gteetlT>enUmd 
demmldtn,  by  which  one  mlfonn  system  of  adminiatimfion 
was  introduced  into  the  old  and  new  provinces.  Desirable 
as  this  might  be  (and  he  is  highly  commended  for  it  by 
s'i:n.'  t  ilers),  it  certainly  did  not  give  satisfaction  to  all 
his  subjects.  Accustomed,  and  indeed  compelled,  to  act 
with  enersy  in  his  foreign  dbirs,  he  sought  to  make  every- 
tbutf  in  MS  intmiid  nvonuhent  bead  to  hii  will,  without 
ra^rd  to  lon^  oheriilied  pct^iidieee  or  even  to  hmj^-csta- 
Wished  rights.  He  of  neces?ity  joined  the  Rhenist  Con- 
feiieration,  was  at  the  mcetinj;  of  Napoleon  and  Alexander 
and  thcprealest  princes  of  Germany  at  Erflirt  in  October, 
1808,  and  in  the  campaign  of  1812  furnished  his  contin^pnt 
9*  member  of  the  confederation.  After  the  battle  of  Leip- 
ri^  ktf  flMrmyijreiumnoed.  i&  Norenben  1613,  the  Rbenoh 
Obnfledenition,  atld  ^Ibed  the  allied  powetv  igtdnst  France. 
He  went  In  person  to  the  congress  at  Vienna,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  greatest  rv-spcct  by  the  as&cmblcd  sovt?- 
rcigns.  In  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  act  of  congress  it 
vntA  enacted  that  representative  a^iQbiie&  should  be  intro- 
daeed  into  tD  the  itatae  of  Germany— a  benefit  for  which 
Anrmeny  ik  in  Beat  measure  indebted  to  the  prince  iwent 
of fingbrnd.  Tne  king  of  WBrtemberg  (though  he didtiot 
ttceede  lt>  the  German  Confederation  till  the  Ist  of  Sep- 
tember. 1813)  drew  up  a  constitution,  which  he  presented 
as  an  ordinante  to  the  states  which  he  li  i  1  it  voketl  ;  but 
It  was  unanimously  rejected:  the  deputies  required  the 
uMMMt  eeoHitntton.  nod  i^bedf  Mitt  to  tito  ttMct  of 


the  people.  Accustomed  to  implicit  obcrfierv*,  an-?  »k<i 
little  astonished  at  this  behaviour,  he  still  redreiaal  ;mni 
f^ricvances,  and  after  I  sMjlvingthe  assembly  ii^\ugu5t,lsii;. 
he  called  another  ia  October,  and  unexp>cct«dl>'  preschbe^ 
fourteen  propositions  as  the  basis  of  a  constitttll«i,«hieb«6R 
very  ftwurably  received  bjr  the  veoi^  A  nmw  coneiitotlai 
wisdrawnup;  butbeftieitcoo1dbedi«etteeedli«died.eBtb 
30th  of  October,  Iftlfi.inthesi.xtv-second  year  of  his  airt' jdc 
the  nineteenth  of  his  reign.  His  character  was  es^nin,!; 
despotic,  but  he  had  too  much  good  sense  and  too  enlift*- 
ened  an  understanding  to  be  systematically  a  tyrant  U« 
desired  the  goad  of  his  people,  of  the  means  of  promudnt 
whiebbnooneeived  himadf  to  be  the  beet  judge.  It  ntf 
be  Hdd  to  Us  ^ee  that  hb  Odiet  of  ihe  IStli  of  Oetsbcr. 
180R,  secured  to  all  his  Christian  subjorts  cM|ual  serur;;! 
for  fheir  rights  and  the  free  exercwe  of  their  reliei<«is  *ot- 
ship.  He  introduced  neitiier  French  laws  nor  Frv  iich  !  rci 
of  admmistration  ;  everything  in  Wiirtenibt-rg  rcamui 
Germm ;  and  Wilrieioberg  was  happil}  preserved  bom 
tile  dffiradalion  of  becoming  a  Freoeh  proTinoe. 

FREDERIC  WILLIAM,  Duke  of  Bronswiidt.  ^ftertb 
and  youngest  son  of  Charles  William  Ferdinand,  was  Ion 
October  a,  1771,  and  educated  for  the  military  praftssioa 
In  1786  the  king  of  Prussia  named  him  siirm'-i^jT  .f  hs 
uncle  Frederic  Augustus  duke  of  Dels  and  Ber n'^tarit.  w'x 
died  in  1805.  He  went  to  LwuMHH^  tpeat  two  rear«>  in  Sv.i- 
zerland.  and  on  hit  tetnm  «•»  Bune  «i|ilBin  in  ■  PrasMa 
regiment  ef  infbntnr.  In  1791  he  wut  with  the  PuiaAa 
army  in  France, and  was  twice  wounded.  .After  the  peace  f 
Basle  he  obtained  a rejriment, and  in  lSO-1  niarm  d  thep.n;- 
cess  Mary  of  Badan^  by  whom  he  had  t«o  i^on-^,  Lil^'3(-^  au': 
William.  After  1806  he  took  part  in  the  war  a^'ainst  Kramv. 
With  all  the  ardour  which  the  oppreAsion  of  Germany  lad 
his  Ikthec^s  nubatmy  fate  tnanired.  He  wes  tmkea  pnincr 
with  Blitnbet  at  Luneek.  tfn  etdest  brother  the  Iwediigi 
duko  dying  without  children  in  September.  1?0(^,  and  h>  tii<i 
other  unmarried  bnitliers  having  been  declare<l  nicapdbk'  i 
rpi'Jrmng  on  account  of  incorable  blindne-s,  he  would  hs-i- 
succecded  to  the  govcrnmcat  of  Brunswick  on  the  death 
his  father;  but  the  peace  of  Tilsit  and  the  will  of  Nspoleif: 
decided  otherwiaek  Fmm  that  time  he  lived  et  Bruchti; 
Whteps  he  Inst  his  consort  in  April.  1806.  At  the  begmmet 
'^  f  the  war  between  France  and  Austria  in  Isri9.  he  rai^e^ 
a  tree  corps  in  Btjbemia.  After  the  total  defe.it  nf  t&r 
Austrions,  the  duke  resolved  to  leave  GfTmany.  ami  with  s 
corps  of  700  cavalry  and  bOO  infantry,  commeoced  tn  J  ah 
that  memorable  and  masterly  retnnt  which  gained  him 
such  deserved  raputatioii.  After  some  iUrmislMS  ns 
teeehed  Brunewiek  on  tiie  SIst  of  Jolt,  bat  did  not  enter 
thr  citv  There  was  no  time  for  re>t ;  three  bodies  of  troop*, 
each  much  more  numerous  than  his  own,  were  adrsnciu^ 
against  him.  On  the  1st  of  August  tlie  Westpbalian  leriend 
neubel  met  the  duke  at  the  village  of  Oeiper.  near  Brurj^ 
wieki  and  a  battle  en.sued,  in  which  ReubePk  4000  mes 
not  only  yielded  to  the  1500  Bnmawickers,  but  left  the 
only  way  open  by  Whtoh  thtiy  eoitld  eecape.  By  a  aedes  «f 
skilful  mancEuvring  the  drtke  deceived  his PurstciTs,  c:o?sfl 
the  Wf'ser,  broke  down  the  brid<jTe  behind  him,  and  bavm:; 
completely  batHod  his  enetnies,  reached  Elfideth  on  the  6th 
of  August,  where  he  took  po«ses8ion  of  a  sutticient  namlwr 
of  vessels  in  which  he  embarked  histrooi^s  during  the  inght, 
and  on  the  7th  in  the  ouiminB*  hoietiog  Baglish  cekmi, 
sailed  for  Heligoland,  where  hb  arrived  on  the  8th,  and  oa 

the  10th  proceeded  with  his  corps  to  Englatid.    lie  woi 
received  in  England  with  the  greatest  jov  :  i!!<  trrv'^is  weri' 
taken  into  the  English  service  and  employed  m  the  Pc 
ninsula,  where  they  distinguished  tbemst  hes    Ifae  duke 
bad  a  pension  of  6000/.  a-year  granted  by  the  parliament  tOt 
he  letiuned  to  his  own  dominions  inDwember,  1613,  wlwiv 
he  wa*  reeetvi^  wiA  enttaordiiNry  MhmiaMn,  and  witli 
e.ipectafions  which  he  was  unhaiipily  ilnable  to  fulfil.  Hl' 
was  one  of  the  most  liberal  and  noble-minded  pnnccs  n( 
his  age.    He  was  sincerely  desirous  of  promoting  the  wrf- 
fare  of  his  subjectt ;  but,  wanting  to  Sooomplish  it  at  o.ire. 
he  overlooked  the  ordinary  forms :  fftdfalK  nothing  td  sap* 
port  him  in  the  constitutioti  of  the  country,  whieh  bad  bers 
completely  changed,  and  being  sarrounded  by  interested  •» 
prejurliced  counsellors,  numerous  mistakes  were  cominittri 
Hi'«  military  establishment  wa«  too  grpnt  for  the  dllapldst^i 
state  of  the  finanoes,  and  indifference,  if  not  aversion.  Inek 
the  place  of  tho  affeetioD  of  his  people.  The  ittot  k  kpen. 
^  lib  Ami  muk  Hntohie  ho  JdM  tito  dlllto  of  Wri- 
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Iingion  in  1R15.  ani|  Ml  i^arimuly  at  Qwtn-BrM  OB  <he 

loth  of  June,  1815. 

FREDERICK  I.,  king  of  DenraarK,  of  Christian  1., 
\v3a  born  1473.  Hiji  father  had  made  him  duke  of  Slcswick, 
ITulstein,  Stormar,  and  Ditbmarah,  but  his  elder  brother. 
King  John,  stripped  him  of 'ludf  liis  dominiooi.  During 
the  reign  of  his  nephew,  Christim  11^  he  hditwd  vHfi 
fn"eat  caution,  hut  that  san>;uinary  tyrant  he'm\;  deposed  in 
1 .523,  he  was  declared  king  in  his  stead.  He  vvas  encouragefl 
to  lay  claim  to  Iho  crown  of  Swwkti,  but  prudently  nmde 
a  treaty  of  friciKUhip  with  that  kingdonii  where  Gustavus 
Vaaa  was  too  fimilv  established  to  ho  dispossessed  without 
SMmioslruflsle.  f'fedorick  hommf  wwoeoded  in  nnnwing 
the  iste  of  Gothland  to  his  donnnNm.  In  1Sf7  Tirederick 
cmhraced  the  Lutheran  religion,  and  establisihed  it  in  his 
(luminions.  He  died  in  1533,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  and  is 
highly  commended  by  the  historians  of  his  couutiy  Jbv  the 
justice  and  moderatioQ  of  bis  government. 

FRBDERICK  lU  kia|;  of  Denmark,  was  born  iu  1534. 
and  swceeoded  to  dw  ciown  on  the  death  of  his  fother» 
Chmtien  III.,  in  ISS8.  Soon  miter  his  eoosssion  he 
joined  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Holstein,  in  a  war  against 
the  inhabilanls  of  Dilliniarsb,  who  had  declared  thcmsLlvis 
independent,  but  were  subdue^l  after  a  brave  resistance.  In 
1563  hostilities  commenced  between  him  and  Eric  king  of 
Sweden,  which  Were  carried  on  with  great  bitterness  and 

rnial         ^t«>iftn  of  flu,  tmn  Itingiiftm^  till  Kwi>»*«  aMirnnil 

l>y  his  own  sohfeets  in  t868.    In  1570  a  treaty  advan* 

tageous  to  Denin-nrk  was  concludeil.  Soon  after  this, 
Frederick  niarra-d  the  (l;ivit,'h(er  of  the  duke  of  Mecklen- 
berg.  and  ftdTu  tliat  tirm*  gave  all  hi',  care  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  and  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  his  subjects.  He  enlarged  thelJnrnnitjrof  Co])enhagen, 
Mid  patronised  learned  men,  nmoBg  wfaeni  vas  Tycho  Brahe, 
the  oelehrated  tstronooier.  He  was  highly  respected  by 
noiphbourin?  princes;  he  received  the  onler  of  Ine  Garter 
from  Queen  Blizabefh,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  James 
VI..  k;n^'  of  Scotliind  (James  I.  of  England),  for  the  mar- 
."ia^e  of  his  daughter  to  that  prince.  He  died  in  1588,  with 
U  high  character  both  public  and  private. 

FREDERICK  IU-,  king  of  Denmark,  son  of  Chris- 
tian IV..  ^ras  horn  in  1609.  He  was  made  arefahishop  of 

Bremen,  but  his  elder  brother  dying  before  their  father,  he 
succeeded  to  the  crown,  1648.  The  noble*,  who  had  become 
very  powerful,  made  him  enter  itito  an  af;reetncnt  with 
theiu  ou  his  accession,  by  which  his  power  was  very  much 
n^trictcd.  The  wars  of  the  last  reign  having  brought  the 
kingdom  to  a  xvj  low  oonditiBBi  one  of  Frwerick's  first 
meofliireawaatomake  a  trsato  with  the  Dut^,  whose  flriend- 
ahip  he  ^jained  by  seizing  a  fleet  of  English  merchantmen, 
laden  with  naval  stores,  in  the  harbour  of  Copenhagen. 
By  this  ho  obtained  a  >uhsuly,  and  an  alliance  with  Holland, 
though  It  embruded  him  with  the  Comn)onweaUh  of  Eng- 
land. In  16.^7,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Dutch,  he  declared 
war  against  Swedra.  whM«  warlike  sovereign.  Charles 
Gustavus,  crossed  over  |be  ieo  to  Zealand,  and  laid  siege  to 
Copenhagen,  which  was  in  a  very  bad  state  of  defence ; 
ana  Frederick,  notwithstanding  his  courage  and  energy, 
was  compelled  to  make  peace  on  disadvantageous  terms, 
under  the  niedialiun  of  England  and  Holland.  This  j)eace 
was  of  short  duration ;  Copenhagen  was  again  besieged 
by  sea  and  laud,  and  was  saved  only  by  the  arrival  uf  a 
Dntdl  fletft.  The  mediating  powers  agum  interfered,  but 
peace  was  not  concluded  UU  after  the  death  of  Charles, 

Tlie  most  remarkable  and  important  event  in  the  reign  of 
Frederick  IU.  was  the  change  of  the  constitution,  which 
had  been  limited,  and  in  some  degree  elective,  into  an  here- 
ditaiy  and  absolute  monarchy.  This  change  was  owing  to 
the  amgaace  and  selfishness  of  tho  nobles,  who  treatod 
the  oommons  as  their  vassals,  and  refused  to  bear  anj  part 
of  tho  pahlie  burdens.  The  commons  therefore,  in  con- 
junction with  the  clerCT,  resolved  to  surrender  the  liberties 
of  the  nation  and  ask  the  consent  of  the  king,  who  readily 
accepted  the  offer,  and  the  nobles,  having  been  overawed  by 
tht;  army,  were  obliged  to  concur.  The  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  estates  van  a(4amnly  stunendercd,  and  the 
lung  and  mjal  fiunily  loeei'ved  the  homage  of  the  seTcial 
orJont.  Bf  tUs  Uoodlew  revohition  FrMorielt  obtained 

abwlnte  authority;  and  whatever  we  may  think  of  tire 
l>eopic  who  ventured  op  so  hazarduus  an  expci  mieiit,  it 
roust  be  owned  that  the  Daxusb  monarchs  have  not  abused 
the  ooafidaace  thu*  cepoMd  in  theqi.  Frefkri^  difd  in 


1670.  leaviqg'a  numerous  family  by  his  <lO(S^||4|II|WlV 

of  Gewrge  duke  o(  Bi  uiisu  u  k  Liineburg. 

FREDERICK  IV.,  king  of  Dcntuark,  was  born  in  1671, 
and  succeeded  his  father.  Christian  V.,  in  169^,  and  imme- 
diately attacked  the  dominions  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein. 
He  laid  aeige  to  Tonningen  in  person,  but  was  soon  obUnd 
to  retnm  and  defend  Copenhagen  against  Charles  XIT  of 
Sweden,  brotbc>r-in-law  to  the  duke  of  Holstein,  whose  first 
military  exploit  was  this  invasion  of  Zealand.  Frederick 
wiib  obliged  to  conclude  peace,  engaging  to  indemnify  the 
duke  of  Holstein  for  all  tho  loss  he  nan  caused  him.  and 
fully  to  recognise  his  title  to  the  sovereignty  of  his  domi- 
nioM.  When  Charles  was  afterwards  a  f^gitiTO  in  TwK^jTf 
nedariek  joined  the  league  ogainst  hinft  hut  hi>  troops 
were  totally  defeated  in  Schoiieu.  He  then  invadea  Swedish 
Pomerania,  in  wLich  he  met  with  little  success ;  and  though 
he  afterwards  made  himself  inasit  r  of  theduchv  of  Bremen, 
bis  army,  united  with  that  of  Saxony,  wa;^  defeated  by  the 
Swedes  under  general  Steenbock,  who  ^tttms^A  the  town 

of^Uonii.  la  1714  and  171fi  the  Danes  were  mora  fiirtiuiato^ 
and  drove  the  Swedes  fhnQ)  Norway.   Pease  was  coq 

eluded  in  1720,  under  the  mediation  of  England, on  favour- 
able terms,  Frederick  retaining  the  duchy  of  SUjswick. 
From  him  his  dominions  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace, 
and  his  whole  attentioi^  was  dpvoted  to  the  advancement  of 
their  prosperity.  He  4>od  in  1 730.  He  was  an  ablo  prtnee, 
hut  too  muebgivon  to  M)ton^iii«i  too  great  for  th*  Ptttmo^ 
of  hisdommioni. 

FREDERICK  V..  king  of  Denmark,  bom  in  172.1.  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Christian  VI.,  in  1746.  Continuing  tho 
judicious  policy  of  his  faiher,  he  preserved  his  dominions 
in  peace,  increased  t))o  wealth  of  his  peoplo  and  the  public 
revenues,  by  encouraging  roanuftcturefl  n4  00iad|wee| 
entered  into  emfafim»\  treaties  ^fi\k  forngR  fovom  eat*- 
hlished  a  Gieentand  oompony.  laid  open  fto  tnde  to  tlw 
American  colonies  to  all  his  subjects,  and  improved  the 
internal  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  by  encouraging  agricul- 
ture, &c.  He  was  eijually  zealous  in  the  promotion  of  the 
arts  and  sciences.  He  founded  an  academy  at  Soroc,  ^nd 
seminaries  at  Drqntheim  and  Bergen  for  the  ipstructioq  of 
tho  l.Aplander^  Ho  likewiae  established  acadepiies  of 
painting,  sculpture,  a<id  iiniiiteetiife»  Biid.fent »  nuraher  of 
learned  men,  amon^  whom  was  the  oeleorated  Niebuhr,  to 
the  East.  He  was  in  every  respect  one  of  the  wisest  anq 
best  niunarchs  of  his  age,  and  is  said  to  have  conso]c(l  him- 
self on  bis  death-bed  with  the  reflection  that  he  had  never 
injured  a  single  individual,  nor  had  a  drop  pf  blood  to 
answer  for.  He  died  in  1766,  having  been  ^wice  pmrrie^t 
first  to  Louisa,  daughter  of  Qeorge  XI.  of  England,  ^pd  the|f 
to  Juliana,  daughter  of  tM  duke  pf  Bf  i^wiok  Wflil^- 
buttel. 

FREDERICA.  CRint!.] 

FREDERICKSBURG.  [ViHoir^iA.] 

FREiJKRIt.KSHALt.  [Chbistiania.] 

FREDERICKSTADT.  [Chuistiama.] 

FREDERICKTPWN.  rM-vRvi.AND.] 

FREDRO.  |rA¥f40|4ii^;  palatine  of  fodoMii.  a  ffsh- 
brated  Polish  author,  wno  died  m  1676.  He  spent  his  life 
in  serving  his  countr>\  in  the  camp  as  well  as  in  the  cowncil, 
and  occupied  many  import^qt posts.  His  active  life  gave  hina 
excellent  opportunities  Sat  making  observation;}  on  many 
siihjeins  connected  with  war  and  politics;  which  he  lias 
transmitted  to  posterity  in  his  Works,  which  arc  chiefly  in 
Latin.  Hj«  wnlioga  iint  ful|  ^  intereftipg  detail?,  his  oh- 
serrations  are  shrewd,  and  his  opinions  on  %'arious  itibjecta 
are  remarkably  sound;  whilst  the  vigour  and  conciseness 
of  hisslvle  procured  for  him  the  name  of  the  Pidish  Tacitus. 
His  principal  works  are.  1.  '  YirConsdii  monitis  ethicorum, 
ncc  non  j>rudentis  civilis  disccndum  iostrtjvt^s:'  2.  'I^j- 
nito  politioo>moralia  et  icon  ingenioruiii;*  3.  'Ifilftarium 
seu  axiomatum  belli  ad  harmomam  tog^  aooommitdftonilli 
libri;'  4. 'Fragmcnta  Scriptoruro  togsethelli;*  5.  'Conii- 
(Irnitions  on  the  Militan,  tcrvitc,'  in  Polish;  6.  *  Proverbs 
and  Ad\ice,  moral,  political,  and  military,'  in  Polish.  This 
last  work,  which  is  very  popular  in  Poland,  has  mainly 
contributed  tu  establish  tho  reputation  of  Frcdro,  who  hw 
here  displayed  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  VlffW, 
and  an  totiqwte  a^quf^nlaijpe  ^th  the  |iabit«  8|fi4  oh«i^^ 
of  all  ranks  of  society. 

FREE  BEN'CH  is  the  widow's  share  of  her  husband's 
ctrpyhold  or  cu.stomary  lands,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
particular  manor  of  which  the  lands  arc  holdcii.  ^Copv- 
Hoi.D.j  As  dower  is  not  an  incident  to  copyhold  tenure 

soi 
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tne  omnti^Middttntioo  of  the  widow's  tntewrt  HV  ttga- 

Utca  by  the  wkMte  cmtonu ;  it  is  generally  »  third  Ibr  Ber 

liff,  but  in  other  manors  it  is  a  fourth  part,  ami  Mtirretime* 
only  a  portion  of  the  rent.  By  other  cu'.tnms  she  takes  th«> 
whole  for  her  life,  nnd  in  the  manor  of  Tauntoti  Deane,  in 
Sotnersetshiro,  the  wife  takes  the  inheritance.  In  snme 
manors  the  widow  has  only  a  right  to  Fret  Bench  out  of 
the  lands  of  which  her  boalMnd  died  seised ;  ia  others,  her 
right  attaches  uponall  flw  Initds  held  of  the  manor  of  which 
ne  was  sei-cn  dirring  the  Coverture.  Frequently  her  estate 
in  during  widnwlioocl  nnlv,  and  sonietiines  dnrinf;  chaste* 
widow li( )()(!.  In  the  manors  of  Ea>t  and  West  Enlwrne  in 
Berkshire,  and  Torre  in  Devonshire,  and  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  West  of  England,  there  is  tlie  ludicrous  custom 
that  where  a  widow  has  forfeited  her  Free  Bench  for  ineon- 
tifiency,  if  she  will  come  into  court  riding  backwards  on  a 
hhirk  ram  uitli  his  tail  in  her  hand,  and  repeating  certain 
\er-<s  ni'ire  siKuifieant  than  decent,  ending  with  'Thero- 
Ciw-e  pray,  Mr.  Steward,  let  mo  have  my  land  atiaiii,'  the 
steward  is  bound  to  re-admit  her  to  her  Free  Bench.  {Cowef* 
Jnlerp. ;  Scriven  on  Copt/holds.) 

FREB  SCHOOL.  [Scnooul 

FREEWILL.  [WiLi..- 

FREEDMAN.  [Slave] 

FREKTIOLD.  An  estate  of  freehuhl  is  d.-Rned  by  Britton 
to  be  'the  possession  of  the  mmI  by  a  freeman;'  and  by  Sir 
Wi'.liiim  Blru  kHtone.  m  *s>uch  an  estate  m  lands  as  is  con- 
veyed by  li\  ery  iif  iui^in,  or  in  tcntmcatji  of  an  incorporeal 
naUm  what  ia  equivalent  thereto:  Neither  of  these  d»- 
flnitioiis  11  taffieicntly  precise  ;  both  we  the  coniequenee  of 
Ihe  tenure,  not  the  imnri'  itself. 

A  freehold.  '  liberum  tcnenipntum,*  wa«  dimply  an  estate 
for  lifn  HI  tail  or  iti  fee,  held  \>\  a  freeman  indeiH-iidenily  of 
the  Will  and  eaprice  of  the  feudal  lord,  and  tne  term  \va>» 
UKed  in  contradistinetiotl  to  the  interest  of  terms  for  years, 
and  lands  in  viUnim  or  ecmrhold  [CopitholdI  which 
might  be  dettmiiied^br  the  lom  ut  pleaaure.  The  older 
law  writers  dielinguishud  freeholds  as  i)f  Xv.n  kind>,  in  deed 
iiiiti  in  law:  the  first  bcm^  the  neiual  t'os-sc-sitni  of  landsj  for 
an  estate  of  freehold ;  and  the  other,  the  right  to  sucli  lands 
before  actual  possession  taken.  Sir  William  Blackslono 
divides  them  also  into  freehold  estates  of  inheritance,  and 
freehold  estates  not  of  inhetitance.  [Estatb.]  Neither  of 
these  divisions  is  of  any  real  impoiianee.  The  true  defini- 
tion of  a  fifehnld  i-^,  an  estate  in  lands  or  tenements  in  fee 
simple,  in  tad,  t'>r  the  term  of  the  life  of  the  holder,  or  for 
the  lite  of  another  person,  in  dower  or  by  the  curtesy.  [CuR- 
T  Ksv  ;  DowKH ;  Estatk.]  Some  oflloes  also,  held  for  life  or 
in  fet-.  are  of  freehold  tenure.   (2  Bt,  CiHiM.}  Co,  It'll) 

FREESTONE.  CSAHonomJ 

FREEZING  b  the  solidification  of  fluid  bodies  by  the 
abstraction  of  the  lieat  neresHarr  'n  their  fluid  form.  It 
occurs  by  the  effect  of  natural  cold  in  many  liquids ;  and  ino>t 
of  them  maybe  frozen  hy  an  artificial  reduction  of  ieinpera- 
ture.  It  u  to  be  observed  that  what  are  termed  thcjreeztnff 
jgoifillt  vary  greatly  in  different  fluids,  and  their  ren^aining 
such  at  difforent  temperotuias  depends  upon  the  diffarent 
dsi;rees  of  power  with  which  they  retain  the  heat  neeessary 
to  fluidity.  Liquids  may  be  considered  as  solids  in  com- 
bination with  heat,  wliicii  exists  in  them  as  latent  heat,  and 
which  they  pve  out  as  sensible  beat  when  tbqr  return  to 
the  solid  form. 

Freezing  mixtures  at  e  siicli  as  produce  cold  by  aodduting 
the  liquefiction  of  their  solid  ingredient,  and  theceosequent 
absorption  of  t1»  heat  on  wmA  its  solid  fbm  depended ; 
such  mixtures  reduce  the  temperature  of  substances  im- 
mersed in  them  on  the  princinlo  of  the  transfer  of  lieat, 
which  always  ?:ike-  place  nom  Dotter  to  eolder  bodies  When 

exposed  to  each  other. 

The  process  used  by  confectioners  for  producing  cold  is 
by  the  mixture  of  ice  aind  comnion  salt,  which  both  liquefy- 
ing absorb  so  much  heat,  or  in  other  words  produce  as 
much  oold  as  will  reduce  the  thermometer  from  the  usual 
temperature  to  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  or  even  rather  below  it. 
If  however  freshly  faHcn  snow  bo  used  instead  of  ice,  then 
the  lluidiiy  is  more  suddenly  produced  and  the  cold  is  more 
intense. 

Mr.  Walker,  of  Oxford,  published  in  the  '  Philos^ophical 
Thaosactions'  for  1801  an  acrountof  variotis  frigorific  mix- 
tniM  fi>r  producing  intense  cold.  The  following  table  con- 
tuina  the  lasulta  wnich  be  obtained  by  iiMog  the  anuoxcd 
pvopsMMm  of  iMMW  imd  dMIbiTOt  nte 


1 

P«Hi  by  arichL 

Common  salt  .      .  ) 

/ 

Common  salt   .  .2 
MuriatA  of  annnonia  1 

Snow      .       ,  .5 

2 
E 

s 

to  —  ISf  i 

Common  salt  .  .10 
Muriate  of  ammonia  5 
Nitrate  of  potash     .  6 
Snow     .      .  .24 

e 
a 

s 

p 

(m 

t»  —  !«• 

Common  salt   .       .  5 
Nitrate  of  amnonla  .  A 
Snow     .  .It 

to  —  «§• 

s 

It  will  howem  be  observed  that  by  uaiog  tb*  Mww  with 
a  fluid  dilute  acid,  and  by  the  consequent  more  rafal  aula. 

tion.  the  degrees  of  cold  produce<l  are  much  moCB  ioleoBS 
than  when  a  solid  salt  is  employed  with  snow. 

It  is  fijund  that  ice  or  snow,  though  exceedingly  conveni- 
ent substances  for  the  production  of  artificial  cold,  are  by  no 
means  neoessar}-  to  it.  By  referring  to  Mr.  Walker's  paper 
ulready  quoted,  it  wjU  be  feund  that  any  salt*  which  disselie 
nipidjy  in  water,  and  when  very  finely  powdered  in  ordct  tn 

increa.se  that  effect,  are  pn'A  i  rful  f:  .  i  ring  mixtures.  M\ 
tutes  of  muriate  of  amuiomii  aud  ii;aate  of  pijlaj-h.  ar  ri  ; 
these  with  phosphate  of  soda,  act  stnmgly  in  this  way  ;  a»l 
so  do  various  other  salt^;  thus  9  part*  of  pbo^phat^  of  soda. 
6  of  nitrate  of  antmonia,  and  4  of  diluted  nitric  acid,  reduced 
the  tbennoneter  fVom  +  M>  U»  -  21**  or  71°;  &  parts  o< 
sulphate  of  Moda  and  4  of  diluted  sulpburie  acid  from  +  S** 
to  -|-  :  and  nitrate  of  ammonia  by  solution  in  an  c^ui! 
weight  of  water  merely  reduce«i  the  thermometer  from  if 
to  4-  -l"  or  By  using  a  mixture  of  >  ! -sv  and  chl  inde 

of  calcium  the  writer  of  this  article  ass  is  led  maoj  jei»» 
as^o  in  an  e.speriment  by  whieil  M  poonda  of  BMKUiy  vers 
rendered  perfectly  solid. 


PMi  kit  «*>l!^(' 

Dilalsd  sulpimrie  aeiii,  { water  2 
Snov      t      •      •  ad 

+  32"  to- 23* 

55» 

Concentrated  muriatic  acid . 
Snow  .... 

5 
8 

-^32"  to -27° 

Coooentrated  nitrous  aeid  . 
Snow      a      •      •  • 

4 
1 

««• 

Cbkrid*  of  ealdUB  eiystaK* 
Snow      •      ■      •  • 

4 
4 

•|-3rt»-40* 

ir 

C:\  i  ri't-  ddevidsflf  cakium 

.Snow        .       •       .  • 

3 

+  32*  to-50- 

Fused  potash  • 
Snow      .      •      .  • 

4 

9 

S3* 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid 
Snow  .... 

8 

-6ei»io-«* 

The  Srtl  and  4th  vols,  of  the  Philotophieal  Magmxim 
and  AfurnU  ^ PMl9$nphf  for  1828  contain  two  oonunau* 
cations  flnu  Mr,  Walnr,  about  40  years  after  the  appear- 
ance of  hu  first  paper  in  the  PMtoiophical  7Van«arha«. 
the  papers  in  the  '  Fhilosophiail  Maga«ne*  contain  a  4^ 
scription  of  very  naeAil  appaialas  nr  avperuDeaCa  w«i 
frigorific  mixtures. 

l^eslie's  apwrntiia  Ibr  fimiing  wfll  be  eonridwud  wnda 
Hast. 

FREEZING  AND  MSLTIN6  POINTS.  The  *A\m 
ing  table,  taken  principally  from  Dr.  Ure.  will  show  tl» 

1  freezing  and  melting  points  of  several  liquids  and  ■do- 
that  I-.,  !io  degrees  of  Falirenheit's  thermonici  or  &.t  whr: 

1  the  former  aolidi/y  aqd  the  latter  liquefy.  The  noiadifr^ 
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temperature  of  the  bodied  above  tallow  is  usually  called 
tbeir  freezing  or  congealing  point ;  and  of  talluw  and  the 
bodies  below  it,  the  /using  or  melting  point.  TbefS  we 
added  the  fu«in;^  points  of  some  metios,  as  detwintaiad  by 
Professor  Danicil.  by  ineaM  of  his  BOfpatir  p]mMMter 
tPhii.  Trans..  1830.)  — 


Sulphuric  rother 

m 

-  46« 

Liquid  ammonia 

-  46 

Nitric  acid      .    »pec.  grav.  1*424 

* 

-  45-5 

Salphnrie  leid  . 

do.  1*«41 

■ 

—  45 

Ifereary  . 

• 

• 

-  39 

Nitric  arid      .   spec.  gray.  1  *407 

* 

-  M'l 

Sulphuric  acid  . 

do.  1-8064 

ft 

-  S5 

Nitric  acid  . 

do.  1-3880 

-  t«'l 

Ditto  . 

do.  1-2683 

-  17-7 

Ditto 

do.  l-3'200 

• 

-  2-4 

Brandy 

• 

-  7 

Sulphuric  acid     spec  grav.  1*8376 

• 

+  I 

Pure  hvdrocyaiiitt  acid 

• 

4  to  6 

Comniun  sut 

25    +  75  water 

4 

Ditto 

22  ■  2  +  7  7  •  .t  do. 

• 

-•2 

Sal  ammoniac 

20    +80  do. 

8 

Common  salt  . 

20    4-  80  do. 

• 

9-5 

Ditto 

lft*IH>SS*f  do. 

• 

13-5 

Oil  of  turpentiae 

• 

14 

Stronf  wines*  . 

«  • 

• 

Rochellc  salt 

30    +  50  -.vater 

• 

21 

Common  salt  . 

10    +90  do. 

* 

21*5 

Oil  of  bergamot 

«  ■ 

• 

23 

Blood 

•  • 

• 

25 

Common  salt 

6-25-f'J3-70\valer , 

25*5 

Epaom  nU  * 

41'  6+53*4  do. 

e 

25-5 

Nitra 

!«•  d+»7*«  do. 

• 

26 

Common  salt  • 

4-16+95-S-1  do. 

27-5 

Copperas 

41-  do. 

• 

25 

• 

28 

Sulphate  of  sine 

43-3-1-46-7  water 

* 

28*6 

Milk 

*  • 

* 

30 

Water 

•  • 

• 

32 

Olive  oil 

*  • 

• 

96 

Sulphur  and  Phosphorus,  equal  part£ 

40 

Sulphuric  acid   .   spec.  nav.  1  *  741 

• 

42 

Dttto 

do.  1-780 

• 

46 

Oil  of  anise 

•  • 

• 

50 

Concentrated  acetic  a 

cid  • 

• 

AO 

Tallow  (Dr.  Tliomson)      .  , 

•2 

Phosphorus 

■ 

« 

1«8 

Stearin,  from  hofll'B  laid    •  • 

• 

109 

Spermaceti 

•  • 

• 

112 

Tallow  (Nicholson) 

■  • 

• 

127 

Margaric  acid 

•  • 

• 

134 

Potassium  • 

• 

136 

Yellow  wax 

■ 

142  to  149 

While  wax  . 

•  • 

• 

160 

Sodium 

• 

• 

190 

Sulphur  (Dr.  ThooiMn)    .  • 

• 

218 

Sulphur  fDr.  Hope) 

«  « 

• 

234 

Til.  (Cnchton)  . 

■          <  • 

• 

442 

{"Lidmiuia  (Stromeyer)  • 

• 

about  442 

Bismuth  (Crichtoo) 

•  • 

• 

497 

I^d  (Crirhtun) 

• 

612 

Zine(Diaai«U)  . 

• 

773 

Antimony  . 

•  • 

• 

809? 

Silver  1 

1 

• 

1873 

fir         i  •  . 

« 

1996 
2016 

Iron,  eviiit  ' 
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FREIBKRG  i.s  situated  on  the  Miinibacli,  wliicii  Hows 
into  the  Muide,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  lower  dowis  (ln- 
niarket-place  htiing  aud  the  Muiing  Academy  1231  icet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  lies  among  the  northeni  de- 
cli\ities  of  (he  Saxon  ore-mountsint,  in  60°  65'  N.  let  and 
1 2"*  21'  E.  long. ;  about  25  miles  Mmth*wartefDnndeii.  Fren 
beiK  it  the  capital  of  the  Engebirge,  or  ore-mountains 
circle  in  Saxony,  and  is  the  centre  of  administration  for 
the  Saxon  mines.  It  is  surrounded  by  walU;  the  streets 
arti  regular,  well-built,  and  paved;  and  it  has  a  suburb, 
besides  the  Freudenstcin  or  Freia>tein.  an  old  castle,  now 
used  as  a  storehouse  for  mining  produce.  It  containsabout 
1300  bouses,  with  many  hanvdMnne  buildings  among  them, 
»nd  a  population  of  about  12,900.  In  1801  it  was  8.737; 
tiut  in  1540  nearly  40  000.  There  ure  si^  churolws,  to 


which  a  Roman  Catholic  church  was  added  ia  1831 ,  and 
of  these  the  High<elniieb  (onee  aeathedml)  is  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  the  aidiitaoture  of  tlie  middle  am,  end  has  a 
portal,  celled  the  golden  door,  in  tbe  trae  vrtantine  style, 

a  handsome  stone  chancel,  mifi  i  rt"  of  Silbermann's  largest 
and  finest  organa.  There  is.  u  chapel  in  this  ciiurcli  in 
which  the  bodies  of  several  Saxon  dukes  and  electors,  who 
were  of  the  Protestant  faith,  from  Henry  the  Pious,  who 
died  in  1 54 1 ,  to  John  George  IV.,  who  died  in  1694«  V9 
intwred.  The  Uigb-«huieh  oontains  a  hendMUie  rnomi* 
ment  in  memory  of  the  bnve  prinee  Mamtee  of  Saxony, 
wlio  fell  In  the  battle  of  Siever8hau=rn  in  l -  'T,  from  the 
chisel  of  Cornelius  Floius  of  Antwerp,  ami  a;  . r.ii,  r  i^  the 
memory  of  Werner,  who  died  in  1817.  Tin  ;.:  i  i  j-her 
buildings  of  note  in  the  town,  among  which  are  the  town- 
hall,  and  the  hieb  icbool,  in  which  the  elector  Augustus 
studied  in  his  early  years,  and  whieh  is  at  preaent  attended 
by  nearly  500  pupils.  Tbe  Mining  Aeaoemy,  wbieh  has 
attained  considenible  i-eputo,  is  a  spacious  building:  it  was 
opened  in  1767.  and  coiupriises  cla»s  and  lecture  rooms,  the 
^Vcrnerian  museum,  a  bequei>t  of  its  founder,  which  con- 
tains rich  cuilectiuns  in  mineralogy,  &c.,  a  geographical 
and  a  geognoHtic  cabinet,  a  museum  of  modcb  ui  mining 
nMMibinea.  end  pbitoeopbiiial  and  chemioal  appantua,  and 
an  ntenstve  libnnr.  Werner  and  A.  Von  Hnndwldt  were 
pupiU'  f^f  this  academy,  which  is  conducted  by  seven  pro- 
fessoi's  aiiil  uther  teachers.  The  old  coruorntion  of  mining 
officers,  mechanics,  and  i  ib  i  in  i wliich  had  several  electors 
amont,'  iis  ineinbers,  had  become  nearly  extinct  towards  the 
heginnmi'  of  the  present  century,  but  was  renovated  witb 
much  aMemnitjr  at  Raster, ,  1826.  Freiberg  baa  also  n 
mining  sebool  fiw  educating  miners  in  general,  e  school  Ibr 
teachers,  .n  Suivlay  and  an  infant  school,  several  primary 
schools,  and  a  number  ol  beuevoleut  mslituliuus,  among 
which  are  an  hospital,  an  orphan  nqrlnlib  a  bottie  of  in- 
dustry, and  infirmaries. 

The  manufactures  consist  principally  of  articles  in  imi* 
tation  <Mf  gold  and  silver  ware,  brais  wares,  white  lead,  gunr 
powder,  iron  and  copper  wuna,  linen,  wooUena,  gold  end 
silver  lare,  ribbons  and  tape,  leather,  and  laoes. 

Freiberg  was  founded  by  Otto  the  rich,  duke  of  Saxony, 
and  was  not  only  endowed  by  him  with  many  immunities, 
whence  he  named  U  'the  mountain  of  the  free,'  hut  was 
fortified  with  walls  and  a  ditch  by  him.  in  the  year  1176. 
It  suffered  much  in  tbe  Thirty  Years'  War, during  whieb  it 
underwent  four  sieges;  and  its  Ticinity  was  tbe  theatre  of 
the  closing  conflict  of, the  Seven  Years*  War,  on  the  20th 
October.  1762,  when  the  Imperialists  were  defeated  by 
prince  Henry  of  Prus>>ia.  It  w  a-s  the  cradle  of  tbe  Re- 
forroatiou  in  this  part  of  Saxony  ,-  Protestantism  having 
been  planted  here  by  Henry  the  Pious,  in  1537. 

About  three  miles  out  of  the  town  are  the  extensive 
amali^matiuu  works  for  this  rich  minin);  district;  and 
near  them  are  the  maebinery,  which  raises  craft  about  fifty 
1^  from  the  Mulde  into  the  canal,  as  well  as  an  old  aque- 
duct, resting  on  stone  columns,  and  in  other  respect.-* 
similar  to  tbe  Roman  aquuducu,  which  runs  between  two 
hills,  but  is  no  longer  in  use.  In  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood are  tbe  large  mines  of  HimmelKfiirst,  near  Brand,  the 
'  Old  Hope  of  God,'  near  Voigtsberg,  which  lies  at  a  depth 
of  60  foot  below  the  level  of  the  nea ;  Frederie  Augustus's 
mine,  near  Gross- Schirma;  the  Bescher^61Qek,  and  Old 
Elisabeth's.    (Erzobbiroihchk  Kkkis.) 

FREIBURG,  a  town  and  university  lu  the  circle  of  tbe 
Upper  Rhine,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  grand  ducky  ot 
Baden,  situated  on  tbe  Treisam,  about  lOU  miles  to  the 
S.W.  of  Carlsruhe,  stands  at  an  elevation  of  about  940  feet 
above  the  level  of  tbe  isB,  lad  was  fijnmrly  tbe  eapttal  of 
the  Breiagau ;  47^  99^  N.  and  7*  ia*  B.  long.  It  eon- 
tains  about  l3ji)  houses,  and  15,100  inhabitants,  exclusive 
of  tbe  students,  whose  numbers  are  about  4.50  or  500,  but 
inclusiveof  the  adjoining  villages  of  Ilerdeni  and  Wichre  or 
Adelsbauaen,  tbe  inhabitants  of  which  are  burgesses  of 
Flrefimig;  the  population  »  upwardii  uf  19,000.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  population  was  10,208.  The  town  has  walls, 
with  three  gates,  a  fourth  having  bsen  nnnoved,  and  one 
suburb,  callM  Stephanie;  it  is  in  general  open  ami  -.veil 
built,  the  '  KaisenitnwHc'  or  street  of  the  empeioi  ui  parti- 
cular being  broad,  and  hned  with  handsome  houses.  Among 
tbe  public  edificmi  we  notice  the  former  house  of  assembly 
for  ine  states,  v.Uh  u  ih  ai  prcHenl  the  archbiihop's  palace; 
the  grand  duke's  palace,  on  tbe  site  of  tbe  former  citadel ; 
the  goveniii(siitbi|i|diapi  th»ej|jlin»<Oiitaining  tbe  oonrtf 
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of  jUKtico  and  posVofiice;  the  old  and  the  new  university 
buildings,  the  latter  of  ulli^  wan  once  a  college  of  Jesuits; 
the  town-hall,  mnnnt  gnuiary,  theatre,  and  house  of 
eorractioii.  FMInii^  has  MWrd  open  places  or  squares, 
in  the  centre  of  one  of  whieh,  the  flsn-market,  is  a  fountain 
surmounted  with  a  statue  of  Duke  Herthold  III.,  the  founder 
of  the  town,  represented  in  the  habiliments  of  his  time. 
Besides  three  Catholic  churches  and  one  Lutheran,  the 
religiouA  establishments  have  several  churches  and  chapels 
mttaobed  to  tbeok  The  most  attractive  feature  in  the  town 
h  the  eadiflMi  or  minater,  prohahlj  tbo  moat  baautifiil 
and  perf«»et  specimen  of  Gothic  architactui*  in  Gomany. 
It  is  a  work  of  the  twelfth  century,  befoin  in  1 192,  and  not 
cnrnjileted  until  ir,(i  vlmts  afterwords  ;  the  tower,  which  is 
3«f>  IVet  high,  is  peculiarly  reraarkablo  for  its  hardy  light- 
ness and  elenDco.  Though  not  quite  so  lofty  as  St.  Slc- 
ahen's  at  Vienna,  or  the  cathedral  at  Strasburg,  it  is 
oeenml  to  excel  both  in  parity  of  style,  gymmetr^  of  pro- 
portions, and  boMneas  of  construction.  It  it  built  of  red 
sandstone,  in  the  fcrm  of  a  cross,  and  contains  several  win- 
dows of  finely-painted  gliNS,  as  woU  as  the  sarcophagi  of 
the  dukes  of  Ziihringen,  a  holy  supper,  sculptured  \n  stone, 
and  paintings  by  Grien,  Holbein,  ;in<l  ntlter  artists,  Hoi- 
beia'a  Aaceiuion  of  the  Virgin,  which  forms  the  altar-pieee, 
ia  eateemed  his  eht^  ttauvre. 

The  university,  which  was  founded  under  the  name  of 
•the  Albertina'  by  the  archduke  Albert  VI.  of  Anatria,  in 
the  year  1454.  enjnys  cndnwniL-nls  to  tlu-  i  vtenl  of  upwards 
of  "2.^0(1/.  ft-venr,  and  is  posscssi-d  of  u  library  of  more  than 
100.000  voluini's,  as  well  as  a  museum,  nn  aiiatnuural  the- 
atre and  clinical  establishment,  a  botanio  garden,  &c.  It 
is  likewise  supported  by  an  annual  grant  of  about  3400/. 
fton  the  Statai.  There  ate  also  n  flpaneaiiiiB,  with  m  pre- 
ftet  and  aeven  teachen,  a  normal  wboot.  with  tre  teadiBra, 
a  civic  school,  many  pri\  ate  seminaries,  several  Sunday  and 
holiday  schools,  in  which  apprentices  and  others  are  taught 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge suitable  to  their  vocations;  a  girla'  Sunday-school, 
imtttutions  for  boarding  and  eduoalillg  indisent  nrls,  and 
a  garden  of  iaduatry*  where  the  iniiitgaiQpiat  of  foreata, 
oreliarda,  and  gardena  ia  taught  There  are  a  town,  a  uni- 
versity, and  a  military  hospital,  and  an  orphan  and  found- 
ling asylum,  besides  an  institution  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

The  marnifh<  t  ures  uf  Freiburg  coiisisl  of  leuther,  succory, 
sugar,  starcii,  tobacco,  bells,  musical  mstrumcnts,  &c. 

The  town  was  fbunded  by  Berthold  IlL  in  1 1 1 8,  and  the 
Ibrtificatiena  were  levelled  by  the  FieDcb.  in  1744. 

FRBIOHT.  The  charge  made  Ibr  the  carriage  of  inev> 
chandize  in  a  ship,  and  the  amount  of  which  is  [generally 
speiitled  III  the  bill  of  lading.  [Bill  of  Ladi.ng.]  It  frc- 
quenily  bappeiis  that  thi;  whole  ship  is  hired  by  a  merchant 
for  the  performance  of  the  voyage,  and  in  this  case  a  certain 
amount  of  freight  is  paid  without  refeienfle  to  the  quantity 
of  gooda  actually  put  on  board,  whiili  My  be  autteient  to 
HI  the  ahip.  or  any  quantity  short  of  the  aasM.  Ia  aoeh 
man  tlie  mode  of  payment  is  part  of  the  matter  of  agree- 
ment between  the  ship-owner  and  the  merchant,  and  the 
instrument  by  which  this  and  other  stipulations  are  set  forth 
is  calle<l  a  charter-party.  Where  no  such  instrument  exists, 
and  the  shipper  of  goods  does  not  stipulate  for  the  right  of 
uaing  the  entire  portion  of  the  ship  appropriated  to  the  re- 
ceplfon  of  her  cargo,  the  amount  of  the  ndght,  aa  well  aa 
the  mode  of  payment,  may  be  inserted  in  the  bill  of  lading, 
Where  this  is  not  done,  the  freight  is  by  law  considered 
due  on  the  part  of  the  merchant  on  the  delivery  of  tlu;  goo<ls, 
and  the  owner  or  master  of  the  ship  may,  if  so  mindetl,  de- 
mand payment  of  the  same,  package  by  package,  as  the 
aame  are  deUvered.  In  almost  all  muicbes  of  trader  how- 
ever, some  euatom  in  this  respect  has  arisen  wbidi  is  ordi- 
narflymumod,  and  the  legal  rights  of  the  ship-owner  are 
not  enroreed  in  this  respect.  In  London,  where  the  ^rreater 
part  of  ihe  merchandise  brought  from  foreign  countries  ks 
ck'iivereil  into  the  custiMly  ol  one  or  other  of  the  incorporated 
dock  companies,  a  custom  has  arisen  of  arresting  the  gixnls 
in  their  hands,  so  that  they  cannot  pass  ^way  fnm  the  ori- 
ginal imuorter  until  the  ship-owner,  or  some  person  acting 
on  hb  behalf,  has  signifled  in  writing  t|iat  the  freight  has 
been  paid.  If  goods  are  damaged  on  board  the  ship,  through 
the  ■arelessnes.s  or  wilful  neglect  of  lluise  in  whose  charge 
Sue  and  her  cargo  are  placed,  m  that  the  owner  of  the  ship 
IS  held  to  be  liable  for  the  amount  of  the  damage,  this  can- 
not, but  witb.the  eonaent  of  the  owner  or  ouster,  be  tfit  off^ 
•gfeiait  theMMaator  Hw  Aei|^  siiiah  mnk  iindtv  nU 


circumstances  be  pail,  and  the  merchant  must  afterwards 
subsuntiate  Ua  ddm  to  eonpaoMtisa  Ibr  A*  tn«mt  of 
the  damans 

FREINSHBIH.  JOHN,  waalioni  at  Uln,  in  i  cot.  and 

studied  atStrasburg,  where  he  became  librarian  tn  Matthii* 
Bemegger.  a  wealthy  philologist,  who  gave  him  his  ilau^h- 
ter  in  marriage.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  professor  of 
eloquence  in  the  university  of  Upsal,  where  he  re[aainr<l 
live  years,  after  which  he  was  made  librarian  to  Queea 
Christina,  with  a  handsome  salary.  But  his  health  and  the 
risrour  of  the  eHmate  of  Sweden  abKged  him  to  return  to 
Qfermanj  in  1655,  when  the  elector  pdatinc  appointed  hia 
honorary  professor  in  the  university  of  Heideiherg.  and.his 
councillor  at  the  same  time.  He  divd  at  HeideUH,Tg  .n 
1660.  Freiitsheim  wrote  a  supplement  to  Livy,  with  the 
intention  of  replacing  the  lost  books  of  that  historian.  The 
first  part  of  this  work  was  published  at  Straaburg,  in  1654. 
and  the  remainder  appeared  in  Doiijas's  editioa  «f  Livy 
ad  usum  Delphini.  Freinsheim  endeavours  to  imitate 
Livv's  style,  and  he  regularly  quotes  the  authors  from  whicli 
he  derived  the  materials  for  nis  narrative.  He  also  wroir 
a  Supplement  to  Quintus  Curtius,  besides  a  Commentan 
on  tne  same  writer,  as  well  as  on  Floras  and  Tacituv 
Frein^im  wrote  also:  '  Pe  palido  potu  Dwscrtatto,'  ' Dt 
Prtecedentia  Bleetonmt  eC  Oardinalima,'  and  other  leaned 
works. 

FitE'JUS,  an  cpiscopd  town  in  France,  in  the  departraaat 
of  Var,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  near  the  mootli 
of  the  river  Argens,  on  the  road  fn>m  Paris  by  Aix  and 
RrignoUes  to  Antil)es  and  Nice,  55S  mike  flrOOl  PaHs,  ia 
43"  25'  N.  lat.  and  6°  45'  E.  long. 

Fr^jusis  sunposcd  to  have  been  originally  a  colony  of  the 
PhocMoa  of  Maiwilia,  now  Maiaaillo,  but  the  time  ef  its 
foundation  is  unknown.  It  took  ila  Roman  name,  Knm 
Julii,  from  Julius  Cae^r,  who  may  possibly  have  cuoi 
tnenced  the  excavation  of  the  port  which  was  completed  la 
the  time  of  Augustus,  e>tabli5hed  here  the  htattoa  of* 
fleet  destined  to  protect  the  coast  of  Gaul ;  a  Roman  coko; 
was  fixed  here,  and  the  town  became  wedthy  and  fOfnlmL 
It  ia  at  praaent  a  place  of  amall  impoctanoe. 

By  the  advance  of  the  land  (formed  by  the  allirrfaim  ef  dw 
Ari,'ctis)  upon  the  sea,  the  port  of  Fn'jus  was  converted  tn: 
a  i  oulential  marsh,  and  at  a  later  period  into  dry  land,  haif 
a  mile  from  the  sea.  In  the  centre  of  it  there  is  still  a  sinjli 
clangor  pool,  into  whu  li  a  catial  for  irrigation,  dut  from  the 
Argens,  flows,  and  wiiich  communicates  by  another  ebaa- 
nelwith  the  sea.  The  limiu  of  theautient  port  tftj  U 
traced  along  the  vrfaele  lengA  of  the  quay  vlii»  inr- 
rounded  it,  and  which  yet  remains,  barely  elevated  above  'Ajt 
marshy  soil  of  what  was  once  the  harbour.  A  rude  mi«« 
of  masonrj"  indicates  the  site  of  the  Pharos  or  light-ho*.*. 
which  anticntly  stood  at  the  entrance  of  theport.  The  har- 
bour was  tn-iee  as  large  as  that  of  Marseille^  baillf  above 
1700  feet  from  the  entrance  to  the  deeneat  leeeae*  aniiabeat 
1600  feet  wide.  • 

Tliere  are  some  remains  of  the  antient  ramparts,  vhiA 
appear  to  have  enclosed  a  site  five  or  six  times  as  large  as 
that  occupied  by  the  present  town.  Two  of  the  Roccsl 
gates  yet  remain :  one  called  '  the  gate  of  Ceesar,'  the  oiba 
'  the  glided  gate.'  firom  Booe g3t4ieaded  nails  fliund  iheie: 
the  latter  was  the  gate  'eemniBiiieatinK  vith  Uie  aaticH 
poilt.  There  are  some  lematno  of  aquenieti,  fud  Uie  rma^ 
of  an  ainphithcatrc,  faced  with  little  squared  stones  aj>d 
bricks  t  this  amphitheatre  is  considerably  smaller  than  iba' 
of  Niines.    Many  other  remains  of  Riiinati  tilifices  exist. 

The  present  town  is  small  and  ill  budt.  The  popuIatioD 
in  1831-2  was  2487  for  the  tswn,  or  2666  for  the  rommooa 

The  diocese  of  Primus  is  said  to  have  been  established  la 
the  fourth  century;  the  biabop  waa  and  atiH  ia  a  suftam 
of  the  archbishop  of  Aix:  his  diooese  fonnerly  includat 
Lower  Provence;  it  now  comprehends  the  department  & 
Vur. 

The  name  Frejus  is  a  corruption  of  Forum  Julii ;  in  tk 
Dictionary  of  Expilly,  published  itt  the  Midda  af  tha  let: 

century,  it  is  called  Freiuls. 
FRENCH  BERRIES,  or  the  Otaina  of  Avignoa.  the 

berry  of  the  rheanntu  infectoriut,  which  is  gathered  hefm 
it  is  ripe ;  it  affords  a  preUy  fine  vellow,  but  the  colours 
not  pernuiiicnl.  It  may  be  used,  aceunling  to  B<.rthaU«i 
by  preparing  the  ckilh  iu  tlic  same  way  as  for  dyeing  wk 
weld.  As  this  beny  is  rich  in  colour,  it  is  often  »a^ 
atituted  far  weld  in  calicoyinlir^  alihai^  it  ia  ta^Mierii 
quality. 
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FRENCH  EOONOWtStS;  [PoLtttcAt  leowirttY.] 

FRERKT.  NICHOLAS,  born  at  Paris,  in  nH<i,  was 
thf  ^on  of  a  .srtlu'itor.  He  studied  tlic  law  to  plca>f  his 
fatiuly,  but  devotee!  his  attention  rliit-llv  to  tbo  study  nf 
huUiiy  and  chmnology.  His  flrst  pubiication,  'Origine 
dn  Franfuis  ei  du  leur  BtabliueidNtt  inm  les  Gaiiles.'  i« 
written  with  a  IrakiMM  Mi  bandoot  unuMit}  «|  dMt  time : 
but  it  caused  his  ednfinetDeut  In  th*  BMllUe  ftrr «  riioH 
time  by  ordfer  of  the  Reg«nt  d'Orleans.  He  wtis  made  it 
member  of  the  Academy  of  thte  ln.»pription«,  nnd  wrote  nu- 
merous memoir*,  chiefly  upon  didimlt  qufslions  if  anlifiit 
iiislory  ntid  chronolotry.  His  prinripal  works  are:  *  Re- 
••Iierche*  Hisloriqucs  sur  lis  ;uii  it*ni  Peuple*  derAgie;' 
'Obsemtiocis  aur  la  Ginealogic  de  PyibigDr*;*  *Obaem- 
lions  aur  ta  C)rro|iMte  de  X^nophoft  ;*  *  DlfriMe  i»  k 
Chroiiolujjie  fondle  "-ur  lis  Monumens  do  ^^i^t>)ir<•  an- 
•soiiiic,  rontro  Ic  SyNleiiie  chronolocriquc  di*  Nt  wtdn.'  This 
last  work  was  ctlitcd  after  Frcref's  death  by  Bougniiu  ille, 
who  added  to  it  a  bios^niphical  notice  of  tite  author. 
PranDt,  while  discarding  ihc  enormous  antiquity  attributed 
yy  aome  to  EgyV>tiiui  and  CbiiMM  biatoty;  and  dioviiig  th* 
iceonfane*  dftlie  autbmtte  noorih  of tHow  imttom  with 
lie  Mosaic  chronology,  throws  back  the  dawn  of  the  bi's 
orical  times  of  Greece  several  centuries  Airther  than 
Vewton.  He  wrote  nUo  on  the  reli^inn  utid  geogmphy  of 
he  antients.  Frcrct  was  u  man  uf  rery  extensive  erudition 
uul  of  indefatigtible  appliration,  and  he  rendered  consi* 
lerabie  lenriise  to  liiatoiV-  He  died  at  Paris  in  1749.  His 
icnttmd  vorln  tiave  tlcen  published  together:  'CBuvres 
■(jni|>li'tfs  dc  Froipt.'  20  vols.  l2mo.  Paria,  IT96.  Lanp 
iflcr  Frcrel's  dcatli,  two  or  three  works  of  an  anti-Christian 
endency  were  publislu-d  niuKr  his  iianie  h\  Nai^cun,  ii 
liscipio  of  Diderot,  and  others  of  the  i>anie  school;  but; 
licsu  works  are  so  different  in  their  style  and  spirit  IVom 
M  thoM  that  ate  Itpxtmi  to  be  his.  and  their  authebtkitv 
laa  been  «o  little  priywi,  thit  they  are  generally  t«f;atdea 
5  apoci\pbal.  This  i}UP«1inn  is  disL-usMvl  ;it  U-tim'th  in 
ho  BinfTKiphie  Unirrrsrlle.  art.  Frvret.  Other  cumpila- 
I'His,  ami  iho  old  Eiicyclopfdie  anionp  the  rest,  nave 
ro»'lv  a1tri1u!te;l      Fri-ri-t  thi"  works  above  alluded  to. 

FftERON.  EI.IR  CATIIEHmi.  was  born  in  1719, 
.nd  educated  by  the  Jesuits.  He  made  himaalf  oonspi« 
uou^  hf  hit  titcrary  journal,  wbieh  b«  be^  In  edft  hi 
716,  under  the  title  of  'I.ettros  5  Mndaine  l;i  Cnmtesse.' 
leing  suppressed  on  aci'ouiit  of  <;otne  bitter  attacks  on 
evcral  writers,  Freron  changed  its  title,  in  17-iy,  ii»to 
fiat  of  '  Lettres  Writes  sur  quelques  suiets  de  ce  temps ' 
n  1754  he  again  chanf^d  the  name  of  his  journal  to  that 
f  *  Annte  UttCnire,'  «hieh  he  continued  till  hi?  denth  in 
774.  FKron  dh«eted  his  attacks  against  the  philosophera 
f  the  eightetnth  cehliiry.  and  partii  ttlarly  ngaiiist  Vol- 
»lre.  His  bitter  invectives  were  more  than  retuHated  by 
is  adversaries,  who  surceeded  in  makinu;  Frenni's  name 
anonymous  with  that  of  a  scurrilous  reviewer.  Freron's 
)n  (Louis  Stanislas),  who  continued  the  '  Ann6e  litl^ire' 
U  17V0»  became  notorious  during  the  French  molution  es 
violent  Jacobin.  He  died  in  1808,  at  8t  Domingo,  where 
c  accompanied  Genofsl  iMlon^  bofaig  nWliinilM  aoiio- 
rffct  of  that  ialnnd. 

FRESCO,  an  Ti  ilinii  v vrr!  KignifyinK^/rfAA,  is  emploj'ed 
I  denote  a  partirular  manner  of  paiiiting  upon  a  ground  of 
lostcr.  or  the  like  compound,  because  ii  is  usual  to  lay  on 
le  eolouts  while  the  BOand  is  still  wet  and  fresh.  If  the 
iOhinlw  iMottehed  «er  It  is  dry,  it  is  liable  to  change,  to 
0  uneveh  in  the  r>r  to  suflbr other  injuries.  No  more 
round  is  thetcf  uv  <.  jsared  at  a  time  then  the  painter  can 
)vcr  in  a  day.  The  rolours  used  UO  chieA^  earths.  The 
icture  is  {*Bner«llT  designed  on  cartoons  (so  ealled  from 
iriont,  the  au;;meiifAtivc  of  nirta,  the  Italian  for  paper), 
nd  traced  upon  the  soft  plaster  with  a  bard  point.  Nevcr- 
leteaSb  iritii  evert  aid,  it  Mquirta  the  firm  bold  hand,  the 
stTbet  eye.  and  the  eonsmnmSte  judgment  of  a  master,  to 
teeote  a  picture  thus  in  detached  pieces ;  and  to  finish 
ich  ptm  at  otie  painting,  to  OS  to  edmmlt  M  cttor* 
reserve  ihe  harmony  of  th^  whole. 

A  similar  style  of  pninliii};  wa^  known  to  the  anticnts, 
at  Winekelmann  observes  that  they  did  not  trace  off  the 
itlino  with  a  liard  mint,  and  that  they  painted,  'Ibt  the 
r«ttl»r  iMtt,'  ttiiob  tm  cnMnd  dry.  Fresco  was  in  m»  et 
le  pefind  of  tne  wml  «f  fiie  Srts  in  Iialv;  and  itim- 
roved  with  the  jifogress  of  painting,  until  It  attained  its 
erfbctton  in  the  time  of  the  great  masters  of  the  Roman 
ad  FtovnliM  tttoob.   Moit  of  th»  lant  mite  «f| 


Raphael  ndjiidnl  AimHo 
i  dealw 

l^rtidually  into  disuse. 


at  Rome.   With  thei 


«ft  dnbited  in  fteaco,  md  ar« 
of  the  nt,  fteaoo  paintinB  Ml 


To  expect  ifieat  softness,  delicacy,  or  finish  fnmi  such 
materials,  would  be  obviou^slv  abiurd;  richness  and  depth 
of  colour  are  equally  impossible.  But  the  very  want  of  the 
infiirior  beauties  obliges  the  fointw  to  iwj  upon  the 
bi;;hcst— ooropositloo.  dniwid|f«  end  eipwien;  end  the 
uhseiu-e  of  tliat  transparent  lustre  which  belon^'S  to  oils 
allows  of  the  point  of  view  to  bo  taken  at  any  ant;l<-  without 
tt  uUiri  nf  reflected  lil^ht,  and  displays  i  \  '  i  \  ]rn  :  of  the  do-. 
Sign  with  the  utmost  distinctness  anil  force.  Fresco  is  how- 
ever susceptible  of  great  brightness  and  purity  of  colour.  The 
great  size  which  it  admits  oC  and  even  demands,  leoniiiM 
coutnge, skill,  and povertoeonAHvenndMeentei  Itlstfaera- 
fore  the  triurr.jih  of  the  groat  painter,  but  an  exposure  for 
the  j)onr  one.  Michel  Antelo  held  oil  painting  as  fit  only 
for  '  women  and  children."  in  comparison  with  I'resoo  paint- 
ing. The  works  of  Rapho«l  alone,  who  had  the  larger 
intellect,  afford  abundant  examples  to  di.sprove  this  arro- 
gaotSMringi  for  indeed  nnitlSt  as  Midud  Augelo  himself 
showed,  when  he  hatidlea  the  ehalhs  and  «  scrap  of  paper, 
is  independent  of  materials.  Yet  fresco  !<  undoubtedly, 
m  the  worils  of  the  earnest  Vasan,  '  truly  the  most  virile, 
most  «ine,  most  re-^)Uite,  and  durable  of  all  other  modes,' 
and  thus  the  bc~t  fitted  for  tiie  purposes  of  history  pamttng 
In  its  mo«it  exalted  form. 

FKESCOBALDIi  GlROLAMO.  a  tnost  dMngniahed 
(  otn  poser  fbr  nnd  peHbnher  on  (be  organ,  waft  a  native  of 
Kerrara,  and  at  the  age  of  twi  i\!v  three  became  organist  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  He  may  he  c uiistderetl  as  the  father 
of  the  true  oi^nn  style,  and  his  Writinc*  have  been  more  or 
less  imitated  by  every  orthodox  composer  of  the  kind  ot 
music  in  wliieh  he  so  much  excelled.  'His  first  wotk,* 
says  llr.  Bumeyt  'entitled  Ricsrmi  •  CtmmiL  AmwvM^ 
fiUte  tDpHk  ditmrti  oblighi  (h  PartiUmt^  oontsins  the  flnt 

cotnpo«itir)lis  we  have  seen  printed  in  score,  and  with  Inirs. 
They  are  likewise  the  th-st  re^ilar  fnsues  that  we  huve 
found  »i|K)ii  one  sulijcct,  or  of  two  subjects  carried  on  at 
the  i-ame  time,  trom  the  bej^imung  of  a  movement  to  the 
end.*  Sir  J.  Hawkins  unhesitatin^y  tells  us  that  Fresco- 
boldi  was  bom  in  IflOl,  and  this  "date  may  be  tonrect,  if 
vhet  Oeiher  stntes  he  aenintei  namely^  that  hia  flrst  work 
was  DUblished  in  1638.  But  Dr.  Burney,  witli  npriarent 
wnfldence,  datws  the  work  1016.  in  which  year  it  is  luiihly 
improbable  that  compositions  of  so  j-laborati-  a  nature 
siiould  ha\e  been  published  by  the  author,  had  his  age 
then  been  only  fiAecn.  However,  in  I641t  aooording  to 
Delia  Valle,  FceaeobaMi  was  living. 

FRBSNOY.  CHARLB8  ALPH0N8B  DU.  was  horn 
at  Paris,  in  161 1.  Hi«  father,  who  wn<  an  apothecary,  gave 
him  a  classieul  e<lucation,  with  n  view  to  brinyinsr  liini  up 
OS  a  physician.  But  an  inclination  for  painting'  induced 
the  SOB  tu  act  in  oppositioii  to  the  wishes  of  his  tHends, 
and  111!  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  art,  firstly  under 
Perier.  and  snerwarda  «ith  VouiSt.'  At  the  age  of  one-and- 
twenty  ho  wont  to  Rome,  where  he  aneported  himself  «ith 
difficulty  by  taking  views  of  niliis  ana  buildings.  Subse- 
quently he  was  joined  by  hi*  WUrw-student,  Mignard, 
whose  i  -i-Miice  bettered  his  rirrumst.tnces.  The  two 
wer«  cm]iloyed  to  cony  pictures  in  the  Farnese  gallery. 
Du  Fresnoy  afterwards  visited  Venice.  Ho  returned  to 
France  in  IBM.  whither  he  was  followed  by  Mignard  ih 
I66ti  and  they  again  lodged  tdgether.  He  died  paralytie 
in  166),  ih  tlie  houw  of  his  brother,  at  Villiers-le-bel,  near 
Paris.  He  was  never  married,  and  left  no  pupils.  He 
executed  \ery  few  pictures,  and  ihey  are  not  remarkable 
for  anything  beyond  currectnoiis.  He  is  best  known  os  the 
author  of  a  didactic  poem,  '  De  Arte  Graphica,*  in  latin 
verse,  which  has  been  trailalated  inn>  several  Isngtiaget. 
There  are  three  English  tral^tites:  by  Drrden,  in  prose; 
br  Wills,  s  painter,  in  Ttery  poor  verse ;  and  bv  Mason,  in 
rliyme.  The  last  is  accompanied  by  annot«t{ons  written 
by  Sir  J  hua  Reynolds.  The  work  is  rather  a  critical 
treatise  on  the  practice  of  pamtiug,  with  cotieral  adv<ce  tu 
the  student,  than  a  manual  for  the  art.  It  is  dry,  and  nut 
remarkable  for  elegance,  imagination*  or  odginalUy.  Had 
it  been  in  prose,  it  Would  probably  not  have  survived  the 

 '        but  t he  circumstance  of  its  being  in  verse,  and  in 

J>aiiii,  perhaps  added  a  zcst  to  its  perusal  in  the  shape  of  s 
little  difficulty,  and  gave  it  an  extrinsic  importance.  Sit 
Joshua's  notes  ate  pertinent  and  useful,  bat  not  so  in- 
airaetivftaaUalMtun.  11m  woili  «IU  not  nflka  in  lh» 
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smallL'st  depree  to  teach  the  theory  or  the  practice  of 
eaiiiting,  but  it  repeats  some  useful  precept^k,  which  cannot 
hi!  too  much  insisted  on.  (Mason ;  Biographie  Univerulle.) 

FR£T,  in  musiol  iiMtninienU  of  the  itriiigwd  kind,  is  a 
vin  flxtd  lound  tlw  nsdt,  fcr  fh«  parpow  of  marking  the 
exact  part  of  the  finger-board  to  be  pi  csso<l  for  tbc  piiriM  i^t' 
of  produi-ing'  certain  sounds.  F"rcts  are  now  iiever  applied 
to  an\  III  ir i.ments  exi-opt  guitars,  lute^  fee. 

F H  K  Y ] i  U HG.    fFRgi BORO.] 

Y-KV.  Y  B  URG  or  Fribourg.  the  Canton  of.  one  of  the  can- 
tons of  the  Swim  ConAdantioii,  ik  bounded  on  the  notth 
and  eait  'by  die  canton  of  Bern,  Krath  by  the  canton  of 

Vaud,  and  west  by  the  canton  of  Vaud  and  the  lake  of 
Neuchulel,  which  divide's  it  from  llie  canion  of  Neuchatel. 
Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  4li  miles;  its  breadth,  w  hidi 
is  ver^  unequal,  is  about  'io  mtles  m  the  widest  part ;  its 
ana  ii  reckoned  at  26|  German,  or  588  English  square 
miles;  and  iu  populatioii  in  iM4  arat  89,192»  including 
naident  stnuugarab  The  south  oart  of  the  canton  Is  very 
mountainous,  being  covered  by  ofTstts  from  the  great  Alpine 
chain  which  divides  the  water*  that  fall  into  thoRlionc  and 
the  lake  of  Geneva  Innn  those  which  flow  into  the  Aar. 
The  .>^nton  ofFreyburg  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  latter 
river,  being  watered  in  its  length  from  south  to  tsorth  by 
the  Sarine  or  Saane,  one  of  the  principal  afHuonts  of  the 
4ar;  the  general  slope  of  the  ground  is  towards  the 
north  and  north-west,  aown  to  the  plains  which  bonier  the 
lakes  of  Dforat  and  NeuchStel.  There  is  but  a  very  xmall 
fraction  of  the  south-west  part  of  the  canton  whuli  iuj 
southwards  towards  the  lake  of  Geneva  along  the  cour»«  of 
the  stream  of  Vevaysc.  The  highest  summits  in  the  south 
part  of  the  canton,  and  on  the  left  bankof  tbeSarinebarethe 
MolAt^ti,  6000  feet,  and  the  Dent  de  Jaman  on  fbeboaders 
of  Vaud.  which  is  1300.  On  the  right  or  east  bank  of  the 
Sarine  the  hii>))c>t,  th«;  Dent  de  Brenleire,  is  above  7000  feet, 
and  la  Berni  is  ahout  5300  feet.  Besides  the  Sarine  and  its 
afHuonts,  w  hich  drain  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  territory 
of  KreyburK,  the  Broye,  which  has  its  source  on  the  borders 
of  Vaud,  runs  northwards,  crossing  the  western  part  of  the 
canton,  enters  the  lake  of  Morat,  and  issuing  from  it  at  the 
ewMsite  end,  emjptiea  itself  into  the  lake  of  Neuchitel. 

The  eliniate  is  eold  in  winter  and  subject  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  in  the  ^])rin^  and  antumn.  The 
principal  productions  of  the  soil  are  w  heat,  rye,  barley,  auU 
i«ts ;  good  pasture,  boiii  natural  and  artificial,  some  vines 
and  other  fnut  tr««s,  especiaUy  in  the  lowlands  near  the 
lakea  of  the  MonI  and  Nenohf  let,  tebaeeo  piaalations,  and 
timlMr  or  Ibmttreea.  In  common  yean  the  canton 


'280  nuns,  possesdinR  a  c-apital  of  about  lOO.OOj/.  sterling 
Popular  edu(»(ion  has  been  greatly  neglected  till  kiely : 
there  are  now  213  elementary  schools,  which  in  1^34  were 


pro- 

dtieee  suAcient  oora  Ibr  its  own  consumption.  Potatoes 
are  also  cultivated.  In  1834  the  number  of  eattle  was  as 
follows:— 43.339  heads  of  black  cattle ;  21,150  sheep;  635-2 
goats:  20,138  pijis ;  11,140  horsta;  with  a  few  asse*  and 
Itoules.  The  consumption  of  butcher's  meat  throughout  the 
canton  during  tlie  same  year  WM  M7  huUoeha,  4613  cows, 
A»71  calves,  7686  sheopb  913  goats,  and  1 1,034  pigs.  The 
cheeses  made  in  the  canton  ofneybnrg  are  among  the  best 
in  Swilxerland.  The  cheese  called  Gnijiire  is  made  in  an 
Alpine  district  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sariuc,  in  the  south 
part  of  the  canton.  It  15  estimated  that  about  10,000  cwt,  of 
cheese  is  made  yearly,  which  is  worth  about  75,000/.  sterling. 

The  manufkctorias,  which  are  not  very  considerable,  con- 
sist of  stnw-plBttiDg,  tanning  of  loathe^  disiilleriei^  of 
kinehwasaer,  tohaM»4aanttnetorie8,  iron*work!i,  glass- 
works, and  paper-mills.  Coals  arc  d  iif  nt  Weibelsried,  in 
the  valley  of  Bellet^rde,  on  the  ngiit  bank  of  the  Sarine.  and 
are  sold  at  Freyburg  for  about  3«.  bd.  the  hundredweight; 
an  inferior  sort  is  found  at  Semsale,  on  the  left  bank,  which 
SL-lis  for  half  the  priee.  Tkufkeutnuhenanheaoflittrat 
and  elsewhere. 

The  game  eonaists  of  haras,  chamois,  red  partridges,  wood- 
eocks,  wild  ducks.  &e.  Wolves  and  bears  have  become  very 
rare,  and  .sta^s  and  boars  are  extinct.  The  rivers  and  lakes 
abound  w  id  Uuut,  carp,  pike,  teiicli,  and  eels. 

The  natives  of  the  canton  are  generally  robust  and  well 
made,  especially  in  the  hig^dands ;  thev  are  sociable,  intel- 
ligent, sunple  in  their  nannnES,  doeilRi  and  inclined  to  . 
snpentftion.  The  Roman  Oatbitio  is  the  only  religion  of' 
Uie  canton,  with  the  exception  of  the  district  r  M  rat, 
which  contains  8400  inhabitants  who  are  protestaiiu  ot  the 
H' l\i  li  - 1  liLiK  li.  There  are  also  some  proteslants  in  the 
town  of  Frejuurg,  who  obtained  in  permission  to  have 
a  chapel  and  a  schtK)l.  The  Catholic  secular  clergy  consists 
«f      members.  There  are  beaides  about  204  monks  and 


bjf  ,11,000  ehildien  of  both  sexes.   A  aohool  fiw 
teachers  hu  been  also  esUhliihed.  There  ia  a  ooUcm  at 

Freyburg  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits,  attended  by 
about  500  i>tudent)i,  a  boarding-school  also  kept  by  the 
Jesuits,  a  grammar-school  also  at  Freybursr,  fonrjded  la 
1836,  a  Protestant  college  at  Moral,  aud  several  mi>titutKtn« 
for  girls  in  various  parts  of  the  canton.  Oset  the  grreater 
part  of  the  canton  senral  French,  or  rather  Rmnanoe  dta- 
leelB  are  spoken,  but  the  educated  people  soeak  real  FVcncfa ; 
in  the  norlhera  and  eastern  districts,  which  approach  Bern 
a  Swisji  German  dialect  is  spoken.  The  territory  compos 
ini,'  the  caiiion  :,f  Freyburg,  together  with  the  iu  ij,'hboiinni{ 
parts  of  Bern,  was  known  ui  the  tuuidle  ages  by  the  iiauic  of 
fBdland,  n«««h«i»n<l,  and  Desertum  Hclvetiorum,  the  coun 
tnr  hBTUig  keen  utterljr  desolated  by  the  irruptious  *d  the 
Alemannfand  other  haihacous  hordes,  after  the  ftll  of  (br 
Western  empire.  It  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bur- 
gundy till  the  1  Uh  century ;  it  was  aAerwards  governed  i> 
a  fief  I  i  I  k  empire  by  the  hereditary  dukes  of  ZiUinn^vti, 
who  weru  the  benefactors  of  the  country :  thev  built  to«&*, 
among  others  Fkeybuig  '  free  town,'  to  which  they  gave  a 
municipal  eovemmsot,  independent  of  the  neiglkbourinK 
petty  feudal  lords.  After  the  extinction  of  the  tlooce  U 
Ziiliringen,  Freyburg  passed  under  the  House  of  Kybei^ 
and  friim  thi-<<  into  that  of  Habsburg.  Rudolph  of  H3b< 
burg,  th»'  to.iii  lL-r  .if  iLu  Austrian  dvna.ity,  eimfinnetl  aix 
increaiwd  the  muiucipal  liberlitts  of  irey burg  lu  1274.  A: 
that  time  the  territory  of  Freyburg  extended  only  about  ? 
miles  round  the  town,  and  is  still  known  by  the  name «: 
'  site  hmdaehafli  *«he  old  country.'  In  14M  the  Duk 
Albert  of  Aiutrio,  styled  the  prodigal,  being  unable  to  giv« 
asftistance  to  Freyburg,  which  was  assailed  by  Bern  and  ilw 
c  ilirr  S^^  l^s  cantons,  released  the  citizens  frum  their  oaih^J 
allegiuncc,  and  left  them  to  shifl  for  thcm^uUes,  afU: 
having  plundered  them  of  all  their  hih  i  r  and  plate.  Frr^ 
burgthen  remained  fiw  some  years  under  the  pcoteetjHi  «t 
the  Dukea  of  Savoy.  In  the  war  of  Burgundy  it  lock  ifcs 
port  of  the  Swiss  against  Charles  the  Bold,  in  reeompam 
for  which  it  was  received  into  the  confederacy  as  a  tcv^ 
rei^n  canion  or  state  in  l4sl.  By  that  ami  the  subM.>.jSirr,t 
wars,  Freybui^  increased  its  terriitory  to  lU  ureaeot  exuet. 
at  the  expense  of  dm  nai^bourinc  llMdl  MM  of  thn  dahn 
of  Savoy, 

The  govemmeut,  which  was  originally  a  popular  nnen- 
polity  like  that  of  Bern,  all  the  burghers  having  the  ekrtrrt 
franchise,  became,  as  the  town  increased  its  territory.  anti» 
cratic  towards  its  new  subjects,  and  even  in  the'totrnt: 
Freyburg  and  its  old  torrit»ry  the  Great  Ck>un«:ii  or 
lature  came  to  be  a  self-renewinfj;  body,  the  seats  in  whra 
were  monopulize<l  by  a  limited  number  of  patrician 
exclusively.  It  was  in  reality  the  most  close  and 
oligarchy  of  all  Switzerland.  After  thepolitu-al  clun?vi.  i 
1798— 1815,  a  fouith  part  of  tbeseatyn  the  Gr.!at  U  oy- 
was  given  to  the  country  liiumLer*,  the  rest  remain. r  .; 
the  possession  of  the  patricians,  iu  December.  tH30,  ibr 
country  people,  joined  by  many  <^  the  (atizens.  laod^ 
demanded  a  total  change  in  the  ^^venunent,  and  aflar  smk 
demur  the  Great  Couiieil  ccmplied ;  a  new  nonelitntioa  wis 
framed,  by  which  all  bourgeow,  of  cither  town  ur  (  ountiv 
having  the  flreedom  of  a  commune,  a^^ed  'ih,  andwhu  ut 
neitbur  servants  nor  in  the  service  I  a  1  .rx,-;n  stite.  lar< 
the  right  of  votmg  m  the  primary  asM^mblies,  vlucit  ^ 
semblies  choose  the  electors  in  tble  proportion  of  one  tm 
xmry  100  souls.  The  electors  assemble  in  the  head  tevt 
of  their  respective  districts,  forming  what  i*  coiled  tlieehr- 
iMol  colleges,  which  elect  the  members  to  the  Grr^at  Omn- 
eil  or  Supreme  Legislature,  in  the  proportion  of  ix 
cTery  1000  souU.  The  raemln  rs  dj.;p' 1 1 1 , :,uji 
\'ears.  Tt>e  Great  Council  hulciM  two  ordinary  »esj«cb 
every  year,  in  May  and  November.  It  i^ipomts  the  couc- 
of  state,  or  execuiive,  composed  of  13  membera  tat 
yean,  and  the  court  of  appeal  of  13  judges  for  lifc. 


Avojfer  i«  pMini 
its  memheti  fbr 


of  the  council  <d  state  and- is  elected  i 
yean.  The  canton  is  diTided  far  k 

niinistrative  purp' l^,^:>s  inij  It  (!i,iri<  i-. 

Morat,  the  head  luwit  ut  ur.t*  ut  iIkj  districts  Mtuated  oatit 
right  hank  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  has  about  1640  ^e 
bttants,  carries  on  a  con.siderable  trade,  has  a  coUce*.* 
public  Ubrary,  a  suhscri|>liun  Ubrary,  an  hospital,  an  oc|fcfc 
asylum,  and  a  casting  hutli  in  the  13th  CMttttry.  Nanriit 
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•  p^mid  raised  in  18-22,  in  coromeuioration  of  the  battle 
«K»iQft  Cfaurlas  of  Burgundy*  Uw  old  chapel  and  onuary 
liavinfr  been  destroyed  by  tne  Freneh  in  1790. 

Tlie  lake  of  Murui,  in  Hl i  mm  Murtt;nsee,  is  about  Ave  mites 
)un^'  uiiJ  two  broad,  und  ulkjui  ]6(i  leuliuils  greatest  depth; 
it  ubuundt  with  tisli.  It  r->  subject  to  AckmI^  at  winch 
times  it  overflows  the  ueigbbouhng  plains,  which  are 
aMatlf  HmmIb  dw  north,  in  die  diiMtion  of  tbe  lake  of 


Bvety  dutriot  hm  a  pi«ISN«.ammiBted  by  th*  eottnefl  of 

state  for  six  years,  anil  a  cmrt  of  preiniSre  instance.  The 
communal  atliuim!«lrtttiou  varies  greatly  according  to  the 
t<?inpi  r  and  instruction  of  the  respi  ctive  populations.  Se- 
veral of  the  communes  have  divided  their  communal  lands 
have  established  common  dairies,  have  formed  savingii' 
banki,  in  order  toget  nd  of  tbe  acoaige  of  paujwrism.  but 
othen  still  eontinue  in  their  careless  m^e  of  administration, 
wasteful  of  their  communal  lands  and  foreRts,  and  are  en- 
cumbered wit  li  l)ot,'j;;in>i.  A  few  have  taxed  themselves  for  tlie 
support  of  their  pour.  The  '  heimaihlosen,"  or  men  without  a 
■ettleinent,wboaiBuuntto390  faiBilies,  and  strangers, called 
*hiilMluis.*  who  pay  a  slight  yearly  tax.  have  no  share  in 
nnnidpal  ofBoes.  By  a  law  of  26tb  May,  lti34,  natural 
duldim  have  been  admitted  to  the  same  politieal  nghts  as 
legitimate  ones.  The  roads,  which  were  proverbially  bad 
in  thiH  canton,  begin  to  improve  :  in  1B34,  the  Great  Council 
voted  a  loan  of  600,000  triuu-s.  •J4,uoo/.  sterling',  lor  this 
object  A  new  civil  coda  lioa  Irnun  coiiiinlcil,  and  ihu 
obligatory  registry  of  mortgagcit  has  been  established.  A 
commission  has  been  appointed  for  the  revision  of  the  penal 
laws,  which  were  barbarous,  as  in  most  other  cantons  in 
Switzerland.  Torture  has  been  abdlisbed.  In  the  year 
1 834,  the  list  of  crimes  which  came  before  the  court  of  appeal 
wa,Has  fiillows  •  forty-one  thefts  or  robberies;  eleven  ussaul  is 
and  battery ;  two  iorgt>nes ;  two  frauds,  and  one  dereliction 
of  an  infant.  In  the  same  year  the  number  of  liiitba  was 
2S3d.  of  which  138  were  illegitimate. 

The  revennes  of  tbe  canton  are  derived  from  the  dimes 
or  tithes  on  land,  from  the  feudal  rights  and  dues  with 
which  many  properties  are  still  encumbered,  and  which 
are  collected  b\  the  state,  though  by  a  law  of  1833  the 
proprietors  have  the  po'ver  of  redeeming  themselves;  from 
the  forests  beloULCin^  to  the  stale,  I'ruin  the  interest  of 
capital,  from  customs  and  other  indirect  taxes,  from  fines, 
and  from  the  mint,  post-oflee^  and  other  rights  called 
ngaUa.  The  whole  of  the  ivfinaea  in  18M  ammmtad  to 
412,986  Swiss  (Vanes  (a  Swiss  frane  is  equal  to  14  French 
francs),  and  \va,s  nearly  all  absorbed  by  the  expendittire, 
uf  which  the  )irin(-ipal  items  were*  general  administration, 
66,640  francs  :  department  of  justice,  4  7,780  ;  military, 
47,917  ;  general  police,  gendonnerie,  prisons,  &c  6li,96i ; 
bridges  and  highways,  9d,947;  pnbho  inatmctioa,  <877 ; 
BiisBBllanfWM  ai^enMi,  fi3,lMM< 

The  militia  of  cha  oaaton  cootbts  of  SMft  men,  of  whom 
some  companies  perform  duty  by  turns,  and  all  must  be  in 
readine«i$  to  mardt  when  called  ouL  There  is  besides,  the 
liiiidwehr.  consisting  of  all  thn  man  c^ilila  of  betting  arms 
in  case  of  necessity. 

The  Fnodi  b  now  adopted  as  tbe  language  of  tha 
gofammant  bat  aU  laws,  daetaeai  and  resolutions,  must  be 
pubUshed  both  in  ^nch  and  Oenun.  The  press  is  free, 
but  subject  to  l.iw  s  viLrniii^r  nbur.i?s.  of  it. 

There  are  about  i  uo  holidays  kept  in  the  year,  includ- 
ing Sundays;  dancing,  a  favourite  <Uversion  of  the  people, 
was  formerly  allowed  only  on  certain  days,  but  now  a 
greater  freedom  is  allowed. 

(L^resche,  iMdmmatr*  QiomrapkiqM  Slaluiimu  d»  la 
Suium,  1836 ;  CrwiMr  4w  SalmiM,  m-  Om*m  PrtOmg, 
8t.  Gal),  i83S;  iJanddlo^  Sii£B«0fw  C^c^drnfob^  Cnnlwe 

Frtfinriii.) 

KRKYBUR(J,  Fritx)urg  in  French,  the  capital  of  the 
canton,  is  built  on  several  steep  hills  on  both  b^nk^  of  the 
rimr  Sarine,  and  its  appearance  is  extremely  bold  and  pic- 
tuiMl|il«.  Part  of  the  houses  rise  along  the  slope  of  the 
hills,  othac*  ave  supported  by  massive  substructions  and 
buttre,sses,  and  separated  from  (  ac  V,  n'hcr  \s\  deep  ravines. 
Naktid  rocks,  gardens,  trees,  and  gieen  lieUU  ire  seen  inter- 
mixed With  churches,  convents,  and  other  hm.  i  ngs,  the 
'vhole  1>eing  surrounded  by  ramparts  flanlwd  with  towera. 
pour  bridges  jete  the  two  banks  <d  the  Sarine,  one  of 
vhish,  an  uoa  auapansioibbadga,  oreetad  in  1B34,  ia  one  of 
tilt  tiM«c  in  ^  woild ;  tit  bngth  ii  US  Im^  SDd  it  «lands 
170  feet  af  ivc  the  ifYcl  ofthtiinr.  Tbt ttbtriMBtthtblt 

t>.  U.,  I>io.  6:>i. 


structures  in  the  town  are:  1,  the  town-house,  built  in  th» 
siztaantheentufT,  in  which  the  great  oouncil  meata;  a  the 
eonegfaito  ehuroh  of  St.  Nicolas,  bnStin  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  3,  the  cr11e[rn  nf  St  \f  ■<  hel.  kept  by  the  Jesuits,  with 
an  establishmeai  lor  boarders,  in  which  several  hundred 
young  men,  mostly  foreigners,  are  educate  :  il  e  tnuna.s- 
tery  of  tbe  Ursultues;  (these  nuns  keep  tbe  female  ele- 
mentary sdiocb);  5,  the  Lyceum,"  opened  m  1805;  annexed 
to  wbidi  are  coUeetiaiia  of  medals,*  minaralogr,  aoology, 
&c. ;  6,  tha  Chanoeflery,  in  which  tha  ooaneil  o^  statt  siti, 
and  the  archives  and  other  offices  of  ffovernment  sire  kept ; 
7,  the  convent  of  the  Franci.scans,  of  which  Father  Girard, 
the  zealous  promoter  of  popular  education,  wxs  an  inmate  ; 
and  several  other  convenUi  and  churches.  The  population 
of  Freyburg,  in  1834,  was  8.535.  including  about  10€0 
nauves  of  other  cantons  of  Switwriand,  and  S33  foreign 
leaidenta.  Hm  manuftetories  aiw  Ibw :  the  principal  art 
woollens,  potterv,  tobacco,  and  straw  hats ;  there  are  also 
two  printers  and  six  booksellers.  The  scientific  societies 
arf  the  following:  those  of  archicolc^.  of  natural  sciences 
of  medical  scient-e.  and  of  public  economy ;  a  Itlerary  club, 
and  a  mechanics'  institution.  A  savings'  bank  was  esta- 
blished in  1829,  and  the  deposita  in  1836  amounted  to 
75,000  Swiss  fhinca.  A  market  is  hdd  every  Saturday, 
besides  five  foirs  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Freyburg  lies 
16  miles  south-west  of  Bern,  and  32  miles  north-east  of 
Ijjiisanne. 

FRIAKS,  from  the  French /r^re«,  a  term  in  strictness 
meaning  the  brethren  of  a  community,  but  more  partieu- 
krly  applied  to  a  new  order  of  religious  persona,  whomosUy 
sprang  op  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirlisenA  century,  and 
were  encouraged  in  the  hope  of  restoring  leapcct  to  tha 
monastic  institution,  the  ample  endowments  of  which  had 
led  it  to  dei^enerate  from  ita  ]irimitivt  ttMNarity,  and  yiald 
to  luxury  and  indulgence. 

These  Friars  consisted  of  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Trini- 
tarians or  Maturines,  Crossed  nr  Crutchod  Friars,  Austin 
Friars,  Friars  of  the  Sac,  Bethlemites,  Friars  of  tbe  Order 
of  St.  Anthony  of  Vienna,  fnarsde  Pica,  and  Bonhsnamea 
or  Good  Men.  These  last  w»ra  brought  into  England  by 
Kdmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  in  1283,  and  a  colony  of  them 
was  placed  at  Ashridge  in  Buekingbamshire.  Tbe  Capu- 
chins andOhttrmnltwtM  dittinetiona  of  tbt  Fnaejamn 
Friars. 

Warlon.  in  bis  '  History  of  Bngliih  Poetry.'  speaking  of 
tha  Mandicanta  (Iwranah  ibty  tme  called  from  t  heir  begging 
being  destitttto  of  flzod  peasaarions),  e.ays,  these  so^tiea 

soon  surpassed  all  the  rest,  not  only  in  the  purity  of  their 
live*s  but  in  the  number  of  their  privileges,  unu  the  multitude 
of  their  members.  N  •.  i  >  mention  the  succc?.s  which  a;:ciidv 
all  uovelti^  their  reputation  auickly  arose  to  an  amazing 
height  The  popes,  among  other  uncommon  immunities, 
allowadthem  the  liberty  of  tmraUing  wharavarthay  nleaaad, 
of  oonversini;  with  peraotta  of  aU  tanks,  of  insttuetmg  the 

y  ntth  :unl  the  people  in  ^neral,  and  of  hearing  conftiisions 
without  reserve  or  r(>st notion ;  and  as  ou  these  occasions, 
which  gave  them  opportunities  of  appearing  in  public  and 
conspicuous  situations,  they  exhibited  more  striking  marks 
of  gravitv  and  sanctity  than  were  ohoaraUt  in  tbt  deport- 
ment and  conduct  of  tha  mambaa  tf  tlhtr  mMMatozisai 
they  were  regarded  with  tha  hhAest  esteem  and  venantticn 
1-iriughuut  all  the  countries  of  Europi  In  the  mean  time, 
lliey  gained  still  greater  respect  hy  i  ulii\ai;ng  the  literature 
then  in  vogue  with  the  great cbt  :i  ^duity  and  success. 
Giannone  says,  that  mostof  the  theological  proftmaors  m  the 
university  of  Naples,  newly  founded  iu  the  year  1220,  were 
chosen  ftom  tha  mandicanta.  They  ware  tha  nrineipal 
teachers  of  theology  at  Paris,  the  sdiool  wheore  thu  aeienca 
hnr!  rt  reiver^  its  rjri^in  At  Oxlord  and  Cambridge,  respec- 
tively, tiio  lour  giual  orders  (the  Franciscans,  Dominicans, 
Carmelites,  and  .'\iigustine^/  had  tluuhshing  n  ij^ii  ries 
The  most  learned  scholars  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  at 
the  okue  of  the  thirteenth  century,  wan  Rmeiacan  fiian^ 
and  long  after  this  period  tha  Ffandaoana  tnnMr  to  have 
been  ^  asle  support  and  omamant  of  that  nnmtaily. 

The  buildings  of  the  mendicant  monasteries,  he  adds, 
especially  in  England,  were  remarkably  macnificenl,  and 
conHiiiiiil\  irii.rh  c'vri  rilfd  those  of  tln^'  eiidi 'vvi  d  ciitivent^ 
of  the  second  niau'iulude.  As  these  initeriuues  were  pro- 
fessedly poor,  ail  1  ruuld  Ikot  froffi  their  original  instiStttiBn 
receive  estates,  the  mnnifieence  of  their  MnefiMttn  m 
employed  in  tdornfaig  thair  houst»  wiA  stately  rolbeiaYisa 
andennrdwii  and  Ihr  Uiaat  and  other  purpo  cs  they  did 

Vou  X.—i  i* 
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not  want  ai^i^rrss  lr»  yrx;ure  raultituJes  of  patrons,  which 
was  facilituled  by  ikio  notiuu  of  thuir  superior  sanctity.  It 
wus  fUshiunablc  for  persons  of  the  liij^hest  rank  to  beqviL-atli 
their  bodies  to  be  buried  in  ibn  fnary  ofaurcueA,  which  were 
ooniBqMntly  filled  with  sumptuous  shrines  and  superb 
moBUments.  In  the  noble  church  of  the  Gray  Frwrs  in 
Loodon,  flntilMd  in  the  year  1325.  but  long  sinoedwtroyed, 
four  queens,  besides  upwards  of  six  hundred  persons  of 
quality,  were  buried,  whose  bt^autiful  tombs  rtiUiained  till 
the  Dissolution.  These  mterments  imp«jrted  conniderable 
sinos  of  money  into  the  mendicant  tocieties.  It  is  probable 
(bat  they  dmved  more  beaaflt  ftma  casual  chanty  than 
thejr  would  bam  nined  from  ft  xanlar  andowmant.  The 
FmieheaM  indMa  enjoyed  ftwn  ffiiit  npai  tlw  nrivU^o  of 
distributing  indulgeMHbftfduiUsillMlllllU 
voluntary  poverty. 

On  the  whole,  two  of  these  mendicant  mslitutioiis,  the 
Dominieans  and  the  Franciscans,  for  the  space  of  near  three 
oenturiea,  appear  to  have  governed  the  Buropean  church 
and  iMIn  with  an  ah«duta  and  amvaini  amgr  j  tbey  flUedi 
dnrinir  that  period,  thantost  eainenteeelMtaatieal  and  civil 
stations,  taught  in  the  uni^  er.  itir";  with  an  authority  which 
silencwl  nil  opposition,  aiitl  m.uiiianicd  the  di.sputed  prero- 
gative of  the  Roman  poniift'  against  the  united  intlueiKe  of 
prelate*  and  kio^  with  a  vigour  only  to  be  piinUleled  by 
its  8uoc4^.  The  Dominicans  and  Francisruns  wcre^  before 
the  Reformation,  ezaetlj  what  the  Jcauitthava  been  unee. 
They  disregarded  thair  moBaltio  ebaiaetar  and  pHrflMfion, 
and  were  employed  not  only  in  spiritual  matters,  but  in 
temporal  affairs  of  the  i^eatest  consequenrc  ;  lu  composing 
the  difference*  of  jirinces,  coiuludinir  treaties  of  peace,  and 
concerting  alliances ;  the^  presidea  in  cabinet  councils, 
latiad  naSonal  anbaidiei,  inBuenced  courts,  and  managed 
tha  machinery  of  every  impartant  opaialion  and  atant,  both 
in  the  religious  and  politicn)  world. 

From  what  has  been  here  said,  it  is  natural  to  suppoi>e  that 
the  mendicantn  at  length  became  universally  odioun  The 
high  esteem  m  which  they  were  held,  and  the  transcendent 
degree  of  authority  which  they  had  assumed,  only  served  to 
imdcr  thorn  obnoxious  to  the  clergy  of  every  rank,  to  the 
aMMlaatariea  of  othar  oidan*  and  to  tfaa  anivenitiei.  Ibair 
ambHion  was  ntibonndad,  and  tbair  anofanee  ititolerable. 
Their  incfeasinf^;  !uunb«rs  became,  in  many  states  an 
enormous  and  unwieldy  burthen  to  the  commonwealth. 
They  had  abused  the  powers  and  priviles^e.s  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  them,  and  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
could  no  longer  be  blindedordaluded  by  the  palpable  frauds 
and  artittaoa  whiah  these  lajMeiotta  aaalola  to  notoriontlj 
ptaetiied  fbr  enriching  their  eoitventi.  Tha  astoem  m 
them  deRCFU'ratiHl  sjreatly  on  the  Continent.  In  Hngland, 
at  the  dissoiuliou  of  reliirious  house*,  they  fell  as  unpiticd 
aathe  rest  of  the  mon  i-ti n i  s 

(Warton's  iftttory  of  Engiith  Poetrjf,  4U>.  edit,  vol  i.  pp. 
9t9,  893;  TuKMi^a  IMlm  MmmHut,  adit  Naani.pnC 

FiUOnON.  If  iha  tttribeea  of  two  aoHd  bodiet  in 

rontaot  be  conceived  to  be  pcrfe'-tlv  stm;  tli  rr  geometrical 
surfaces,  and  to  be  subject  i  i  llie  actioa  ol  .my  external 
forces,  iho  determination  m  rln-  circumstances  both  of  their 
equiltbhum  and  motion  requires  that  wa  take  into  consi- 
deration their  mutual  reactions,  o  nnofiog  ftroe,  acting 
in  tha  oppoatte  diiastiona  of  tha  conunon  nannal,  at  the 
folnt  or  peinta  of  oontaet  This  Ibfoe  «  itrietly  prnpor- 
lional  ?  >  th.;^  pressure  m(itu:tlly  exercised,  which  in  the  case 
of  equilibrium  is  the  resuliAiit  of  the  external  forces  ap- 
plied, and  to  or  from  which  in  curvilineer  motions  we 
must  add  or  aubtraet  tho  pni^uie  arising  from  centrifugal 
ftnsa* 

But  aa  all  natoial  anriuet  hat«  certain  dagneaaf  nranh^ 
tittn  arMnf  from  the  innumerable  indl  aapadttet  wifh 

which  they  are  covered,  it  Lecomes  necessary  to  attend  ii 
the  force  of  JVietion  acting  in  the  tangent  plane  of  ilie 
Burflkces  in  a  din-ction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  sur- 
fkees  move  or  tend  to  move.  Friction  is  therefore  a 
retarding  Ibrea  cayhUa  af  daatrofh^  hut  incapable  of  gene- 
rating motion ;  givinf;  a  greater  extent  to  the  limits  of  equi- 
librium, and  capable  of  acting  powerfblly  as  a  mechanical 
force,  of  whji  h  tlm  ti  inljncy  is  to  bestow  stability.  It  is 
tfaerefbre  of  great  importance  in  the  useful  arts  of  life  to  be 
acquainted  with  its  laws,  to  know  how  to  increase  it,  as  in 
tb*  oonasmction  of  aichaib  and  how  to  dimioiah  it,  aa  in  tha 
naehlMry  of  clocka^ ani te aU waAa  invU  it1»M«b- 
)aat  ta  miniariai  tha  wtjmn  <l  fcwa 


The  attempt  to  discover  the  laws  of  frictiim  from  ab*tm« 
considerations  on  the  couslilution  of  bodies  hiiH  not  leii, 
nor  coulrl  have  beon  expected  to  lead,  to  trust-wonhy 
results.  This  research  belongs  properly  to  the  provtme  a. 
experiment.  The  objaoto  arewitun  our  reach,  and  the  pra- 
per  mode*  of  expaiimmtaltlingaiasuliieiently  obvious.  Ba 
the  groat  vaijety  of  ndidi  of  different  physical  propertMi 
would  lead  Us  to  anticipate  a  corresponding  va.ricty  of  rt- 
sults ;  it  13  therefore  ncces.sary  to  aim  at  properties  cjI- 
nected  with  causes  indepeiideul  of  the  eoiislitution  I'f  i:.  - 
substancti* ;  in  fact,  to  know  how  far  frictton  may  be  influ> 
enced  by  the  tunc  or  duration  of  contact,  by  the  aetoal 
preasuxe  of  tlie  turiaces,  by  the  extent  of  tha  siuliMOS  ia 
contact,  and  by  the  velocity  of  tha  motion. 

These  questions  were  answered  in  a  very  contraiL<  t  tt 
manner  by  Amonton.s,  Euler,  Muscheubroek,  De!>aguli'-ns 
&c. ;  tiiL-  iL-ason  for  which  disai^rccment  was,  that  aliriTict 
notions  and  hypothaies  took,  wholly  or  partly,  tlie  place  «t 
experiment,  and  the  little  of  experiment  whidl  vaa  ad- 
mitted waa  vary  indiJienntlj  aatacuted 

Tha  iniportanee  and  nnaairtalnty  of  the  anbjeet  at  length 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  French  .\cademy  of  Scien  x»v 
and  Coulomb  published,  in  1781,  the  reaulli  of  an  cxita- 
sivo  scries  of  experiments  (in  the  'Memoires  dfs  Savjuis 
Etrangers')  which  were  commenced  in  1779.  The  higa 
character  of  Coulomb  as  a  Mfiaioua  aKpatitoaatatiat  hm 
piaMTTad  thia  namoir  in  xiaat  vrauta  to  tbe  pvaaent  tini^ 
and  mut  of  the  laws  which  he  innrred  twTO  been  frradnally 
confirmed,  v.l'.ilr  others  bdvi  1  ren  modified  or  rejected. 

Professor  Vmce,  uJ  Uuiubiitige,  a  fewyeiir*  uftur  the  pub- 
lication of  Coulomb's  memoir,  made  several  experiments  as 
to  the  uniformity  of  the  retarding  power  of  friction.  ,ana] 
affirmed  that  when  cloth  and  woolten  are  employed,  an  Ui- 

araaaeofrataidationateompaniaaantncraaaeof  inelooiqr.  Ta 
Mr.  Southern  an  dna  aoma  ezperimants  of  a  MmDar  natnre, 

but  the  machinery  was  not  sufficiently  simple  ti>  .irr 
certainty  to  his  conclusions.  Several  able  expennien!:ih»;j. 
as  Wood,  Tredgold,  Reniiic,  Morin,  Sec,  have  conlinu-.  J  xht 
same  class  of  valuable  rcsenrclies  up  to  the  pnaont  da;c; 
and  though  tha  M6ul Is  on  the  quantity  of  friction  enB^ared 
with  tha  prewtire  still  exhibit  great  discrepancies,  aome  fe« 
law*  of  ftwlion  may  he  regmdad  aa  being  nearly  ii  not  atte- 
gether  cstaUilhad.  The  anl^  aial  aflaiB  n  vaal  flaid  a 
research. 

The  following  appear  to  he  the  most  general  rcsulls  whiah 
have  been  yet  obtained  bv  obeervotiona  on  fnction : — 

1.  Friction  is  increasaa  b/  timaj  that  it  requires  the  ap- 
plication of  agiealar  Jbiea  to  move  a  wai^t  akmg  a  hen- 
sontal  plana  nnin  ila  poailion  of  laat  than  to  heap  it  after> 
wards  moving  on  the  same  plane. 

Thia  law  rendenoneof  the  methods  of  estimating  fricti(.>n 
rather  uncertaiii.  The  metho<l  alluded  to  coiisi>ts  in  plaring 
the  weight  on  a  plane  of  which  the  position  at  first  is  bun- 
aaatal,  and  gradually  elevating  one  extremity  of  the  plane 
la  an  tnolination  sufficient  to  cause  the  impoaed  are^ht  le 
^ida  down  the  plane ;  tliis  angle  accurately  (Served  de- 
termines  the  ratioof  the  friction  to  the  pressure  :  but  during 
the  operation,  before  the  weight  comraenee!,  to  move,  its 
asperities  become  more  deeply  invohdl  between  those  vl 
the  plane  than  when  first  placed  on  or  when  m  moitoti; 
and  it  has  baan  observed  that  by  giving  a  light  tap  to  the 
plana»  tha  andl  vibntiow  ptodimd  ate  anneiani  to  ftce 
the  waiebt  from  the  aeqnirad  hold  of  tfaa  plana^  when  it 
would  rTt»t;rL  itd  at  a  much  lower  inclination  correspondini( 
to  its  trill-  index  of  friction.  In  other  methods  for  attaining 
th  '  ^^aiM.  object,  the  dislinclion  of  the  true  friction,  ana 
that  which  only  exists  at  the  commencement  of  the  mo- 
tion, has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to,  and  must  thM^ 
Ibia  hava  viiiaiad  the  raiiilts:  this  unoflilunty  ia  not 
remored  even  in  the  experiments  of  Ifr.  Rennia  alkaawaidi 

'  noticed. 

2.  Between  8ubi>taii(X£  ot  iku  ^mo  nature  the  frictian  is 
proporlionul  to  the  pressure;  thus,  if  a  block  of  oak  h.' 
double  the  weicht  of  another,  and  \ta*,h.,  havmg  equal  sur- 
faces of  aotawt  ataplOBad  on  one  pUne  of  uniform  natura, 
the  ftaea  naoa«MU7  to  Mva  lha  tat  Witt  ha  donhto  of  thai 
requistte  fbr  the  iaeond. 

3.  The  amount  of  frictii  n  Is  indej^endent  (brffMandlhl 
same  body  of  the  cxU-nt  of  the  surface  of  contact. 

In  verifying  this  law  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  c,\r 
that  the  arrangemeot  of  the  ibrea  may  be  sumlar  la  ite 
difttent  trials  which  are  mutually  compared ;  for  wbw  > 
nefeuq^at  hMoroakiajInBid  MaBonklaUa  aaihii 
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the  fibres  in  both  lie'paralleU  the  friction  is  gnrnter  than  in 
the  case  where  the  fibres  of  the  block  lie  transversely  to 
tboK  of  the  table. 

4.  The  friction  is  indspeodeDt  of  the  velocity,  ut  luatit 
when  tho  velocity  is  neither  very  small  nor  very  groat. 

Bf  ^is  l»w  it  follows  that  friction  is  a  constant  retarding 
tanm,  and  eomoquently  when  a  body  is  drawn  on  a  plane 
by  the  action  of  gravity,  or  by  the  iuterventior  of  a  pulley 
and  cord,  which  causes  it  to  communicate  with  a  vertically 
descending  %vei^ht,  tin:  i  i  t  passes  over  will  be  propor- 
tional to  the  i<quara  of  the  timu  measured  t'roin  (lie  ungin 
of  its  motion. 

Then  are  other  modifications  of  friction  betides  that  of 
nmple  atliition,  which  belong  to  various  hMdn,  w  Rigidity 
of  Ropes,  &C.  We  shall  now  give  some  account  of  the 
most  recent  and  carefully  conducted  experiments  which 
huvo  been  published  on  this  subject. 

In  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1829,  Mr.  George 
Smiiue  published  his  experiments  on  the  friction  of  atin- 
tion  TsiAtivB  to  several  solid  substances,  tueb  w  ice.  trom 
its  resistanee  to  sledges,  Stc 

Cloth,  because  of  tts  uoaMloii*  pmpeftiM  wmUfffA  *iUi 
oth^r  solids. 

,   Leatlicr,  of  i><j  much  use  in  the  pi i; tons  of  pumps,  &c. 

Wo.,)d,  in  Us  application  to  pile-dnving,  carpentry,  &c. 

Stones,  ftom  OMir  ImportanM  in  •pctaf*  •n4  qUmt  eon- 
stiiiotioiis> 

And  metatai,  ftom  their  exteotlv*  a^ndintioit  Ut  urn- 

ebinory,  carriages,  rail-roads,  &c. 
We  must  refer  to  the  memoir  ileelf  fcr  the  tdndsted 

results  of  cxperimcnt.-i,  and  tliu  uuibur's  valuable  reroarkii 
thereon ;  and  we  sluiil  only  nxltaci  noma  of  the  expe- 
riments on  wood  and  metals,  as  they  arc  of  the  most  exti-n 
aive  employment  in  machinery.  Without  under>'aluing  the 
experiments  by  the  ioelined  plane,  we  decidedly  nrefer 
those  referring  to  traction  on  a  boriioolvl  |il«DS^  wbicn  i»  to 
be  uaderstood  in  tho  following  tables. 
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Comparaiive  Amomt  qf  the  Frisiien  qf  d^ttent  Mtials 
under  an  «mag»  frtatun  J!km  MrU  be.  $o 
itt-fiS  lbs. 
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Il»rd  lirm.  np.^ii  un-.i  ipiii 
Vrnrafhl  itun  upon  wKnight  Irnn 
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r;ut  iron  niKifl  9$„ 
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Tia  apoii  tin 
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From  hcacc  it  would  uppcar  ih^t  bard  moials  have  less 
friction  thaa  apfk  ene^,  and  ilut  u.l'  h  .uion  of  hard  against 
bsf d  ntaiy  be  fNier«Ujr  As|tmated  at  »be(tt  qqii-MXtb  pi  the 


From  his  experiments  on  the  frirtion  of  axles  without 
nnguentiii  MT;  i^nnie  rem^rki^  !i|)at  i^bpi^  gun-metfl  is 


loaded  with  weights  varying  firora  one  to  ten  hundred 
weight,  the  friction  varies  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  ^^i  •<> 
,  V  uf  I  'n  [  lire,  and  is  scarcely  affected  hy  time  ;  that  it 
\va>  inrrca-M'd  when  yt-ilow  brass,  and  decreased  when  cast 
iron  was  tried ;  and  still  more  so  whenbleek^leid  WM  aied 
between  the  three  difierent  melala. 

Relative  to  ungaents  the  experiowntp  show  that  for  gun- 
metal  on  cast-iron  with  oil  intervening,  and  a  weight  of  ten 
hundred  weight,  tlw  friction  amounted  to  ,||  of  tho  pressure, 
but  on  diinuiishing  tho  iiisihtont  weight!]  the  friction  was 
diminished  to  n!n>  cast-iron,  under  similar  ciioimalancea 
showed  less  friction,  vhich  «n  also  dimiiiiihed  Ij  hog't 
lard  ivben  loaded. 

Ftom  hence  it  my  be  iaftned  tiia(  the  lighter  die  in 
sistent  weight,  tho  finer  and  UMie  fluid  |i|iould  be  the 
unguents,  and  tt'ce  vertd. 

His  experiments  on  hide-leather  ^ked  in  water,  com- 
partKl  with  dry  leather,  show  that  the  soaking  causes  the 
friction  to  be  tnlgeeted  maoh  ipme  to  (fa«  influence  ef  time 
and  weight. 

Amongst  flie  conclusiom  vbieh  llr.  Rennie  dmwB,  the 

following  are  perhaps  the  most  important. 

With  fibrous  substances,  such  as  oloth.  &C.,  friction  is 
increased  by  surfhco end  ti^M^.end  diminished  by  ] 

ojifl  velocity. 

Witb  harder  substances,  such  as  woods,  metele» 
stones,  the  amouiit  of  friction  is  simply  as  the  prassnie, 
without  regard  to  suiftee,  time,  or  velocity. 

Friction  is  greatest  with  hoft,  and  least  with  hard  sub- 
stances. The  diminution  of  friction  hy  upguunts  djepends 
on  the  nature  of  tbe  luigiicnts,  witbottt  lemtenoe  to  the 
substances  mo%'ing  over  ihem.  ' 

Subsequent  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Rennio**  memoir, 
M.  Arthur  Morin,  paptatu  of  artillery,  commeneed  n  series 
of  experiments  on  fHction  at  Meti,  in  IdSl,  which  be  con- 
tinued by  another  series  in  I83"2;  they  form  the  subiec  ts 
of  two  memoirs  in  the  volume  of  the  'Mtrmoires  de  i'lii- 
stitut'  for  1633.  The  auibm's  objict  \v;is  to  repeat  tho 
experiments  of  Coulomb,  with  the  view  of  cither  vcn^-ing* 
or  convcting  them.  Tlio  amowiti  of  friction  which  he  ob' 
uins  differ  greatly  fhtm  tliose  given  by  Coulomb,  who»  in 
his  opinion,  mnst  have  frequently  employed  meteriate  im 

Eruperly  prepared,  and  coiumilled  other  over»i.(;hiB.  whcnre 
e  account  for  the  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen.  The 
results  of  M.  Murin'i  expenrnenls  ^o  eonipU-tely  lo  esta- 
blish thp  iiiur  laws  of  fricuuii  iiientioneU  bI  the  beginning 
of  this  article. 

The  fkacriptton  of  the  epparatu*  which  be  employed  would 
be  too  long  to  be  inserted  herOk  but  it  seems  very  ingenious 
and  well  adapted  to  obtain  that  precision  and  nicety  of 
measurement  w^hich  are  requisite  to  render  observations  of 
this  nature  valuable.  Tlie  motions  were  horisontal  by  means 
of  a  cord  and  pulley,  but  the  most  curious  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus is  a  dynamometer,  to  measure  the  tensions  of  tbe  oord 
by  the  inflexions  of  an  elastic  lamina  attached  to  it  and  to 
the  moving  tninj  the  state  of  whioh  was  determined  by  a 
pencil-traoe  on  paper  laid  on  a  circular  plate  of  copper, 
iiaviti^'  a  uniform  rotation.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  com- 
pare the  spares  described,  whether  in  retarded,  unifonu,  or 
accelerated  motions  of  tho  train,  with  the  time  elapsed,  and 
he  confirms  the  conclusion  that  friction  is  a  uniformly  re- 
taidii>g  force.  Tbe  edations  between  the  radii  vec-torcs  of 
the  eurve  described*  with  tbe  corresponding  angle  at  the 
osntre,  which  is  proportional  to  the  time,  enabled  him  in 
the  various  cases  to  represent  by  a  curve  with  rectangular 
OOKirdinales  tho  relation  butween  the  space  and  time.  th« 
latter  eurvu  beiiig  generally  a  parabola;  the  idea  of  thu 
invention,  lio  i^ays,  was  suggested  to  him  by  M.  Poncelet. 
His  results  however  differ  m  amount  so  greatly  from  those 
of  Cuulomb,  and  most  others  who  have  made  friction  the 
subject  of  experiment  (though  leading  to,  ai^  oonlrming, 
the  same  general  laws),  that  it  may  be  permitted  to  douSt 
whether  a  source  of  error  may  not  be  aonowbeie  BCWlBSelad 
in  the  dynamometer  employea. 

In  tho  following  tables  we  give  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant results  of  his  first  memoir ;  tho  first  referring  to 
surfaces  which  have  been  for  some  time  ui  contact ;  the 
seoond  giving  the  friction  during  motion ;  and  in  both  earns 
without  the  employment  of  unguents. 

J.  Friction  of  plane  surfaces  which  have  \mp  sf^mo  time 
in  contact. 

jF^ctiuu  ol  |)laae  kuifacet  in^tioi). 
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Some  of  the  above  ratios  are  three  times  as  great  is  those 
given  by  Coulomb.  M.  Morin's  second  memoir  is  more 
jMrticularlv  dir«ctfld  to  surfaceii  with  unj^ent^  or  eoatiogs; 
■od  here  bo  cdtwidM  more  newly  with  Cbtibmli,  attri- 
Mtins  the  difference  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Intter  pon- 
dueted  his  experiments,  and  which  may  {xnsibly  have  \mr- 
mitted  some  of  the  U^hicr  unguents  to  escape  from  the 
Burfeces  during  the  process.  The  very  complete  table  with 
which  he  concludes  his  paper  is  far  too  long  for  insertion 
hare:  the  ibllowing  ia  an  abridgment,  having  relbreaoe  to 
aubataaoea  whieb  are  of  ftequent  unge,  or  of  NBall  ffle> 
lien. 

Table  lU.   Surfaces  in  Motion. 
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M.  Monn  received  erery  facility  firom  hia  mwiment  in 
the  jpursuit  of  these  important  reaearDha^wfana  hn  industry 
taattftea  that  he  well  merited  such  assistance.  Tho  uncer- 
taintiea  and  discrepancies  of  observations  would  soon  dis- 
nppcar  if  other  nations  pro<lucu<l  the  same  ardour  in  indivi- 
duals and  the  tama  re^d  for  the  true  advance  of  useAil 
kno^^  Il-'.Il'i;. 

FRICTION  WHEELS.  fWuBltaJ 

FRIDAY.  [Wkee.] 

FRIEDLAND.  [BoirAVAnTB.1 

FUreNDLY.  or  TONGA  ISLANDS,  are  situattxl  in 
the  Pacific,  between  18°  and  23^  S.  Lit.,  and  17 :f  and  1  76° 
W.  lonjf.  They  consist  of  tbiw  separate  groups,  which  are 
said  to  ontain  more  than  150  islands.  Fifteen  of  them 
rise  to  a  considerable  height,  and  35  attain  a  moderate  ele- 
vation. The  remainder  are  low.  The  nmt  aoathem  group, 
the  Tooga>tabttl8laQd9,  were  discovered  bv  Tasman  in  161.1. 
The  lar^t  ef  them,  Tonga,  is  about  20  miles  lonji  and  12 
miles  wide,  in  the  broadest  pan.  It  rises  about  80  ft.  aboTe 
the  sea,  and  its  summit  is  a  level  plain.  On  the  nortbern 
Rido  an  excellent  roadstead  was  discovered  by  Cook.  The 
central  gn>U|i^  called  the  Hanai  iaUndt,  ia  eomipoiad  of  a 
cons  iderable  nnmber  of  email  islands.  The  laigoat  of  them 
ia  Lefooga,  about  8  or  9  miles  loni^.  and  i  wide.  All  these 
ulands  are  low  and  very  fertile,  the  most  northern  group 
is  Pjrmcd  by  the  Vavaoo  islands  which  are  likewise  small 
and  low,  except  the  island  of  Vavaoo.  which  is  about  .16 
miles  in  circumference ;  iu  surface  is  uneven,  and  on  the 
northern  aide  it  riiM  to  a  eonsiderAbla  elevation.  On  ita 
aOBthem  aide  is  Guitis  Sound  or  Puerto  de  Refugio,  one  of 
ttw  moat  aiMwious  and  safest  harbours  in  the  Pacific.  The 
moat  nor^ra  ialaiid  belonging  to  this  group  ^  4pi*Tgure 


or  Gardner  isUnd  in  17**  67'  B.  lat  The  moat  aoutbon  • 
the  Friendly  Islands  is  Pylstaart,  in  22°  26'  8.  laft. 

These  islanda  ate  remarkable  for  the  mildness  of  their 
climate,  their  Ibrlility,  and  the  great  variety  of  their  vegeu- 

hie  productions.  For  food,  there  are  cultivatt-d  and  plaainl 
cocoa-nut  trees,  bread-fruit  trees,  bananas,  yaois.  sugv- 
cane,  und  saj^o ;  the  Chinese  paper  mulberry-tree  ia  mitj- 
vated  for  its  inner  bark,  from  which  the  clothing  uf  the  to* 
habitants  is  made.  Hogs  and  dogs  are  numeroua,  and  balk 
are  osed  for  food.  Fish  is  plentiful  and  also  different  kiad» 
of  birds,  as  fowls,  pigeotu,  parrots,  and  the  tropic  bird 
wlidse  beautiful  fealMit  hen^  as  in  other  iaianda.  are  wea 

a^  an  ornament. 

Cook  culled  thc^e  islands  the  Frindlf  Islands.  hocWHa  be 
was  received  by  the  inhabitanta  in  aVery  friendly  nwniifr 
but  it  is  now  well  known  that  they  intended  to  kill  him  and 
to  seise  hia  vessels.  They  are  a  very  industrious  people, 
and  pay  great  attention  to' the  cultivation  of  the  so  l.  1  hey 
apply  themselves  also  to  fishing,  and  evince  murli  mgenusn 
in  the  manufacture  of  their  clothing,  and  of  iheir  (iome«tjc 
utensils.  They  have  a  complete  relisious  system,  priest* 
and  fftsiivals,  and  tometimes  they  saerUke  men,  bnt  tbM  da 
not  eat  them.  Missionaries  have  now  fbr  aome  time  beeo 
estahliahed  on  these  idands  but 

with  the  resultsof  their  labours.  The  inhabitants  bel.  .1;^;  i  • 
the  Malayan  race,  and  speak  a  language  which  doe*  n« 
matenaUy  differ  from  that  spoken  in  many  other  bdand* 
of  the  Pacific.  The  poUt'cal  constitution  is  a  de$pot&a 
supporteil  by  an  hereditary  ariatociaey.  The  nnariMr  of  tbe 
inhabiUnts  is  estimated  to  amount  to  999,999.  CGopki 
Voyages  ;  Mariner's  Account  of  the  Nahres  nf  the  Ttaye 
ItlaruU  ;  Krusenstem's  Atku  de  I  Oreau  Paci/iquf.) 

FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES.   These  in. t  uui  i  ns.  ^  hici 
if  founded  upon  correct  principles  and  prudent  1\  c^ttducted. 
are  beneficial  both  to  their  members  and  to  the  community 
at  large,  areof  very  antient  origin.  Mr.Tiiroertinhia'Biatfliy 
"f  thu  Anglo-Sa»>ns,*  notices  them  in  tboe  voids:  *  1\m 

Suilds,  or  social  corpomtiuus  of  llie  Anglo-Saxons,  se«m  < 
]e  whole  to  have  hit  ii  friendly  associations  made  for  :;; 
tual  aid  and  contribution  to  meet  the  pecuniary  exigenc.t** 
which  were  perpetually  arising  from  burials,  lef;iil  exacUon^ 
penal  mulcts,  and  other  payments  or  compensations  '  These 
'social  corp«ratioD»'  of  onr  uueatom  differed  fincn  the 
firiendly  societiea  of  modem  times,  both  aa  regarded  A. 
quality  of  their  members,  who  were  not  confinetl  to  th- 
Oooror  working  classes,  and  also  as  regarded  their  objcc-t^. 
It  is  now  no  longer  neccs.sary  to  e>iablish  a  mutual  trtia 
rantee  against  legal  exactions  and  penal  mulcts,  atid  fbe 
objects  of  fHendly  societies  are  now  limited  to  an  insurance 
against  the  natural  oontiogaiieiaa  of  aieknoa*  ininnity  aiid 
death. 

Until  a  romparattvely  recent  period,  the  principles  upon 
which  these  societies  sliould  he  cunducted  were  ill  under- 
stood, and  a-s  their  management  was  confided  to  persons  oi 
iiisiifhcjent  attainojents.  the  common  result  was  a  speedy 
dis.solution.  One  friendly  &ociei}  exl^ts  in  London,  whiehi 
is  said  to  have  been  established  in  but  this  fact  tm* 

only  upon  tradition,  and  is  unsapported  by  aojr  records  in 
possession  of  the  body. 

The  earliest  occasion  tipon  1  h  :  ae  ohjecU  eontemplated 
by  these  aAsocIalions  can  •  r  .1  ,i  in  Jiave  received  the  .-auc- 
tion ui  either  branch  of  the  English  legislature  was  in 
17  73.  when  a  bill  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Dowdeswell.  and  supported  by  Sir  Qeofta  SarSe,  Burke 
and  others,  nassed  that  houae^  but  ivaa  thrown  ont  by  the 
Lords:  its  object  was  'the  better  support  of  poor' per- 
sons in  certain  circuni stances,  by  enabling  parishes  to  grant 
theiji  uii  i:ities  fur  live^  upon  purchase,  und  under  certain 
restrictions.'  A  bill  with  a  similar  object  met  with  the  like 
fate  in  1780,  having  passed  through  tfcic  Commons,  but  bemg 
thrown  out  by  the  Lofda.  A  Ulf  intniduoed  in  1 793  by  tb« 
late  Mr.  €bom  Roie  pamad  into  a  law,  whieh  is  known  by 
his  name,  ana  was  extensively  acted  upon.  This  act  recited 
'  that  the  protection  and  enc^uratfement  of  Friendly  Socie 
ties  in  this  kinf>doin,  for  securing,  by  volunt.ory  subscription 
of  lha  members  thereof,  separate  funds  for  the  munnl 
relief  and  maintenance  of  the  said  members  iu  sicknam. 
old  age,  and  infirmity,  ia  likelv  to  be  attended  with  ymj 
beneficial  eflbcta,  b7  promoting  the  happiness  of  individnb. 
and  at  the  same  timr  dirninishing  the  public  burthens.'  This 
act  authorized  any  number  of  persons  to  form  themselves 
into  a  society  of  gixKi  fellowship,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
f'inds,  by  cvntributioiu  er  vmuiftkaoMt  for  tim  mutual 
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relief  and  maintenanoe  of  the  members  in  old  age,  sicVness, 
and  infirraity,  or  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  children 
»f  r!,  cen-efl  members.  A  committee  of  members  was 
iiurnorii«?d  to  frame  regulations  for  tlio  government  of  the 
^iooiety,  which  regulations,  after  being  approred  by  the 
majority  of  the  subticriben,  were  to  be  exhUtited  to  tho  ju»> 
tices  in  quarter-iieasioiia,  wid  if  not  repntpisnt  to  the  tavi 
of  tho  realm,  and  conformable  to  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  act,  were  to  be  confirmo<l  and  made  binding  upon 
the  subscribers. 

Among  other  provmions,  it  was  allowed  to  impoee  reason- 
able fines  upon  such  members     should  aflbnd  anfaist  the 
relations;  such  fines  to  be  applied  to  thegamidlMDeatof 
the  society.  Bjrthbactit  witdaeiand  vetewftilMediawilTe 
or  determine  any  such  society,  so  long  as  the  intents  or  pur- 
poses declared  by  the  society  remain  lo  be  carried  into  eftect, 
without  the  consent  and  approbation  of  five-sixths  of  the 
thuu  existing  members  and  aUo  of  all  persons  then  receiv- 
ing or  entitled  to  receive  relief  from  the  society,  on  account 
of  sickness,  age^  or  infirmity.'   Societies  thus  constituted 
'were  relicfYcd  flroni  the  payment  of  eertaio  stamp-duties. 
«nd  were  empowmdto  proceed  for  the  recovery  of  monies, 
or  for  legal  redress  in  certain  cases,  by  summary  ]irocejss 
M  ithoul  heini;  liable  to  tho  payment  of  fees  to  any  oflicer  of 
1  tie  court ;  and  to  aid  tlnsin,  the  court  was  ret|uired  to  assign 
council  to  carry  on  the  suit  without  fee  or  reward.   An  act 
w  as  passed  in  1 795,  whicli  extended  the  pnvileges  of  Mr. 
Rose's  act  to  other '  benevolent  and  charitable  inatitutiotwand 
aocicties  formed  in  this  kingdom  for  the  purpove  of  reliev- 
ing widows,  orphans,  and  families  of  the  clergy  and  othi  r;; 
in  distressed  circumstances.'  Several  other  acts  were  passed 
between  \7^j:>  and  1S17  affecting  the  proceedings  of  these 
societies,  but  not  in  any  matter  of  importance.   In  the  last- 
mentioned  year  the  '  Savings'  Bank  Act'  was  patced,  and 
under  its  provisions  the  otiicers  of  friendly  aooietiea  were 
fUlowed  to  deposit  their  funds  in  anv  savings'  bank,  by 
which  means  .they  got  security  for  their  property  and  a 
hitrVier  rate  of  interest  than  they  could  otherwise  obtain. 
This  act  has  been  of  essential  benefit  to  these  associations. 
Another  law,  making  provisions  for  the  further  protection 
and  encouragement  of  friendly  societies,  and  for  pre\-entin^ 
frauds  nod  abuses  in  their  management,  was  passed  in 
1819;  but  as  this  and  all  other  acts  previously  passed  with 
the  same  object  wore  repealed  and  superseded  by  the  act  of 
1820  (10  Geti.  IV.  c.  36),  which  with  two  act.s  pas!,ed  iii 
1932  and  18.34  (2  Wm.  IV.  c.  37,  and  4  and  5  Wni.  IV.  c. 
■U}),  contain  the  law  as  it  now  stands  for  the  regulation  of 
friendiv  societies,  it  is  uoneeeiiaiy  to  detail  here  the  altera- 
tions effectad  ill  1819. 

In  tho  years  1825  and  1827,  select  eomioittees  wore  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  of  Commons  to  eonsider  the  laws 
relating  to  friendly  socit  ;ir-.  The  reports  made  bv  these 
ooinmittevii  have  thrown  considerable  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  prepared  the  way  for  the  enactment  of  1829,  already 
IDenliuned,  which,  with  tho  subseqilNit  acts  of  1832  and 
1834,  we  now  proceed  to  analyze. 

The  lav  of  1829,  in  tho  first  place,  authorizes  anew  the 
establishinent  of  aodeties  within  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
niisini^  funds  for  the  mutual  relief  and  maintenance  of  the 
lUGinbcrs,  and  gives  protection  to  all  such  M*cielies  ihon  ex- 
isting, while  it  affords  encouragement  for  the  formation  of 
like  aasocialiuu«  lot  ihu  mutual  relief  and  maintenance  of 
all  and  vfery  the  members  thereof,  their  wives  or  chddrcn, 
or  alber  relations,  in  sickness,  infancy,  advaneed  age, 
widowhood,  or  any  other  natural  state  or  contingency 
whereof  the  occurrence  is  subceptible  of  calculation  by  way 
of  sverage.'  Tho  members  of  such  societies  are  to  meet 
toirellier  to  make  such  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
same  as  shall  not  be  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  act  nor 
repugnant  to  the  laws  efthe  realm,  and  to  imnuso  such  rea- 
lonable  fines  opon  the  nanhws  who  ofiend  against  any 
of  such  rules  as  may  be  ueoeaaarf  flir  enforcing  them ;  and 
these  rules,  which  must  be  passed  by  a  majority  of  the 
iBurabers  pressent,  may  bo  altere»l  and  amended  from  tune 
tij  lime  by  the  same  authority.  Hut  before  these  original 
»  amended  rules  shall  be  oon&rnied  by  the  justiees  of  the 
oountv  at  tho  general  quarter-sessionik  tbsy  must  have  in- 
Mited  in  then  a  deelaratioa  of  tlie  ptwpotss  for  wbidt  the 
Mcietf  is  establfthed,  and  the  ones  to  which  its  ftinds  shall  be 
applied,  stating  in  what  shares  ami  pmiiortions  and  under 
what  circ»jmttan«»s  any  member  of  the  society  or  other 
person  shall  be  entitled  to  the  hame ;  and  further  it  is  re- 
%uiisd  (hat  the  rules  m  psMod  'aball  be  fubnittod,  in 


I  England  and  Wales  and  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  to  the  hnr- 
rister-at-law  for  the  time  bein^  appointed  lo  cerliiy  llie 
rules  of  sa\  11,- '  brinks;  in  Scotlajid  to  tho  lord>advocate 
or  any  of  his  deputies ;  and  in  Ireland,  to  such  barrister 
as  may  be  appointed  by  her  m^jestj's  attorney-general  in 
Inland,  for  the  pnrposs  of  sseertsiniog  whether  such  rnlsa 
aie  in  eonfbrmity  to  law  and  to  the  vrovisioos  of  this  set* 
The  officers  here  mentioned  are  respectively  to  settle  such 
rules,  and  make  them  conformable  to  law  and  to  tliis  act  of 
parliament,  giving  a  certificatt  t  :Iiis  regulation  havini; 
neen  complied  with.  The  rules  so  certifie<l  are  then  ta  3> 
deposited  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  fur  the  county  wherein 
the  soeie^  is  fermsd,  and  by  him  to  be  laid  bsAora  the 
jnstiees  at  quarter  ss>sions,  who  are  reqoired  le  eonfirm  the 
same,  after  which  the  rules  and  certificate  are  to  be  filed 
with  the  rolls  of  the  sessions  of  the  peace,  and  a  certilical*! 
of  such  enrolment,  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  is  to 
be  sent  to  the  society.  If  the  barri&ter  or  other  ofiicer 
above  mentioned  shall  refii.sc  to  certify  the  rules  ofiered  fur 
his  approval,  the  society  is  allowed  to  submit  the  same  to 
the  court  of  quarter-sessions,  toother  with  the  reasons  as- 
signed for  refusal,  when  the  justices  may,  if  they  see  fit, 
confirm  the  rules  notwithstanding  the  disapproval  of  the 
revising  olTicer.  Before  these  directions  aie  complied  with, 
no  society  is  entitled  to  enjoy  any  of  the  privileges  or  ad- 
vantages communicated  by  the  act;  but  when  the  rules 
shall  have  been  enrolled,  and  until  they  ahall  have  been 
altered  and  the  like  oonflrmation  shall  have  attended  sneh 
alteration,  they  shall  bo  binding  upon  the  members  of  the 
society,  and  a  certified  copy  of  them  shall  be  received  in  evi> 
dence  in  all  cases.  The  treasurer  of  each  .society  must  give 
bond  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  llie  (»unty,  with  two 
suiflcicnt  sureties,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  trust, 
and  must,  on  the  demand  of  the  society,  render  his  accounts 
snd  assign  over  the  funds  of  the  soeistjr  at  the  drasand  of  a 
meeting  of  the  members.  The  property  of  the  society  is  to 
be  vested  in  the  treasurer  or  trustees  of  the  society,  who 
may  bring  and  defend  actions,  'criminal  as  well  as  civil,  in 
law  or  in  equity,'  concerning  the  property,  right,  or  claim 
of  the  society,  provided  they  shall  be  authorized  to  do  so 
by  the  vote  of  a  majority  at  a  meeting  of  the  membexa. 

In  caso  any  person  sliall  die  intestate  whose  representa- 
tives shall  be  entitled  on  his  account  to  receive  any  sum 
from  the  Ainds  of  the  society  not  exceeding  2U/.,  the  trea- 
surer or  trustees  may  pay  the  money  to  the  persons  entitled 
to  receive  the  property  of  the  deceased,  without  its  being 
necessary  to  take  out  letters  of  administration. 

It  is  not  lawful,  to  dissolve  any  friendly  society,  w  long  as 
any  of  the  purposes  declared  in  its  rules  remain  teheCBl^ 
ried  into  effeet, '  without  obtaining  the  votes  of  consent  of 
five-sixths  ill  vatue  of  tho  then  existing  members,  and  also 
the  consent  of  all  persons  then  rc<  civin^  or  then  entitled  to 
receive  relief  ftom  such  .society;  and  for  the  ptirpose  of 
ascertaining  the  votes  of  such  five-sixths  in  value,  every 
member  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote,  and  an  additional  vote 
fur  everv'  five  jeais  that  be  may  have  bestt  a  member,  pro- 
vided that  no  ooe  member  shaU  have  noN  than  Ave  tetsa 
in  the  whole.' 

The  rules  of  the  society  are  to  contain  a  declaration 
whether,  in  the  event  of  any  dispute  or  difference  arising 
between  the  society  and  any  one  or  more  of  its  members, 
tile  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  decuion  of  a  justice  of 
the  {K-at  c  or  of  arbitrators;  if  to  the  latter,  the  arbitrators 
must  be  cboeon  or  elseisd  in  sufBeient  nmnber  at  the  iiist 
meeting  of  the  sodetjr  which  shaU  be  held  after  die  enrol- 
ment of  its  rules;  tbey  must  not  be  in  any  way  interested 
III  the  funds  of  the  soeiely:  and  whenever  the  necessity  for 
their  employmeiil  shall  arise,  a  cAtain  number,  not  exceed- 
ing three,  are  to  be  chosen  by  ballot  from  among  the  arbi- 
tiators  for  tho  setttoONnt  of  the  distmte.  and  justices  are 
empowevsd  to  enlbree  eoiii|iliaBee  with  the  dasuion  of  the 
arbitrators.  Tf  the  rales  <^  the  society  direct  the  applica- 
tion, in  cases  of  dispute-,  to  justices  of  tlu  ii.  ^ce,  an)  justice 
IS  emjiowored  to  summon  the  person  aj;ainst  ■'vhom  com- 
plaint IS  made,  and  any  two  justices  may  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  matter,  their  sentence  or  order  being  final  and 
eonelnsive.  MinotSi  if  thsy  act  with  the  consent  of  parents 
or  truardians,  may  beeeme  maabers  of  ftieodly  sssirtiss 
having  authority  toeot  ftvtbeiiMslMS  on  the  etw  hand* 
and  being  hefcl  Isgally  vespoiuibte  for  their  aots  en  the 
oiher. 

A  statement,  attested  by  two  auditors  of  the  funds  be- 

kuifiog  to  ««cl^  sooisty,  shall  bs  nado  annusUj  to  its 
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nmBben.  every  ono  of  whom  mnf  receive  a  eopy  of  the 
•tatement  on  payment  of  ;i  sum  nut  exceeding  sixpence. 

Bveiy  IViendly  society  enrolled  under  tht>  act  i»  obliged, 
vHhin  three  months  after  the  end  of  the  year  1835,  and 
again  within  tfme  moatha  after  the  expinUioii  ef  avecy  five 
jrears,  to  tranmH  to  the  dark  of  tbo  poaoo  ibr  die  oonnty 
in  iirhirh  the  society  is  situated  a  return  of  the  rate  of  sir^k- 
ness  and  mortaUiv,  according  to  the  oxperienco  of  the  society 
daring  the  preeeiling  five  yeius,  such  returns  to  be  made  in 
a  praeerihea  form  to  insure  uniformity ;  and  ttie  clerks  of 
Ae  peaee  are  directed,  within  one  month  aAer  the  periods 
Jul  namad,  to  tiaiiamit  tboM  ratama  to  the  SoovMaiy  of 
Itala^viAaTiavtoaMirlMiBf  laidMbreperliaaiont  In 
floaa  the  officers  of  ai^  aoeioty  shall  neglect  to  trammit 
fliaae  returns  within  the  time  specified,  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  shall  call  ujion  tlieia  to  iiiaki'  the  return  within  'll 
aays ;  and  should  thoy  neglect  to  comply  with  this  dcman<l, 
the  society  shall  oease  to  enjoy  tho  benefits  of  the  act,  un- 
leoi  anfficient  reeaon  ahall  bo  assiirned  to  tho  jattiaoa  at  tba 
next  ensuing  gaartef  ■eaiioM,  why  such  retonis  oonU  not 
be  made. 

The  proTisions  and  privileges  of  this  act  were  extended  to 
all  such  existing  societies  as  should  oonfurm  to  its  pnn  isii)ns 
within  three  years  trom  its  date,  after  which  time  all 
friendly  societies  which  should  not  so  conform  were  to  oease 
to  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  granted  to  friandiy  lociodes 
hj  this  or  by  any  other  act  of  parlianNOt. 

The  act  of  1839  extended  to  Miebaelmas,  1834,  the  time 
during  which  existing  societies  might  conform  to  the  pro- 
vi-ii  ii-  of  the  ;\rt  (if  iH-j'.i,  iiml  ili'clarod  its  privilej;o>  to 
extend  to  all  societies  formed  for  the  relief  of  the  widows, 
orphans,  and  families  of  cl«igy|ntn,  both  of  thaoatablithod 
church  and  of  diaaentera.  ^ 

The  proriaiom  of  tho  aet  of  1884  are  for  the  most  part 
eonfinea  to  matters  of  rogutation  which  it  ii*  not  neeecsary 
to  notice  here.  The  returns  relating  to  Hicknens  and  mor- 
tality are  by  this  ant  (lirecfed  to  he  made  to  the  ban  ister 

S pointed  to  certify  the  rules  of  Iheso  societies,  and  not  to 
B  clerks  of  the  peace,  as  ordered  in  the  act  of  1899. 
Societies  thus  conslituteo  and  privileged  must  be  ac- 
knowledged as  a  great  improwemont  upon  the  beneAt  clubs, 
whfeh,  under  varfous  denominations,  such  as  sick  clubs  and 
burial  societies,  previously  existed  thmufhout  the  country. 
The  periodical  meetinf^s  of  llu'se  ohihs  \wri-  ui  ilui.irih  lu  ld 
in  public-hoU!>e8,  where  a  part  of  that  money  was  spent  in 
present  enjoyment  which  snotdd  have  gone  towards  a  future 
provision  agairut  the  casualties  of  the  member*.  It  fre- 
quently happened  that  these  aocietios  vore  got  to^ather  by 
the  laudkwa  of  ttio  public-house  in  which  the  meetings  were 
to  be  held,  and  that  he  was  constituted  its  secretary  or  trea- 
surer, ket'pini^  the  funds  in  his  own  poMcssion,  ur  too  fre- 
quently dissipating  them.  Where  even  this  evil  did  not 
arise,  a  temptation  wa.s  held  out  to  obtain  members  by  the 
smallneas  ef  the  contributions,  which  proved  in  the  course 
of  yania  wholly  inadequate  to  answer  tho  demands  that  were 
then  ante  to  arise,  although  the  income  of  the  society  had 
at  first,  whflethe  members  eontinued  young,  been  sufficient 
for  the  purpose.  The  mischief  thus  foil  upon  tlu-m  vvlui]  they 
had  become  old  and  inlirin,  and  had  no  im  aiis  of  n.'hcvini^ 
themselves  from  it;  this  i;\  il  is  now  prevented  by  the  coni- 

Eulsory  adoption  of  tubleii  prescribing  such  rates  of  oontri- 
utions  and  allowances  tu  eiKfmmm  haa  iowonatiatad  to 
be  sufficient  and  equitable. 

The  oonsidemtions  by  whieh  benefit  lodetiee  recommend 
lhamsclves  to  the  community  wore  so  well  pointetl  out  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Mouse  of  Ckimmons  which  sat  in 
tiuit  it  win  he  siitiicient  for  thia  purposo  to  Inasrt  a 
short  extract  from  its  repftrt. 

'  It  has  been  ubserrM-  that  the  hostility  to  friendly  so- 
cietios  has  been  aowhare  mere  atrong  and  eontravaiaial  tiiui 
among  the  patrons  of  lavhiip^  banks.  Of  theae  institutions 
yo»ir  Committee  will  only  --ay.  that  they  are  umleniably  cal- 
ciilaled  for  many  very  useful  jiuriioses,  vmic  of  which  can- 
not poftsiblv  be  secured  by  mstitutions  of  mutual  assurance; 
out  your  Committee  attirm  without  hesitation,  as  equally 
undayabla,  that  HiBtfikg contribution  th$  tavingt  ^ 
ma»il  pgnom  to  om  eommomjimd^  that  tho  moH  tgltettud 
prnnokm  vm  ho  mado  ;fisr  eanuMot  ^^fieHn/f,  or  noble  to 
affect,  alt  the  contn'hutors.  This  proposition,  which  is  in- 
deed obviously  true,  has  been  well  illustrate*!  by  a  writer 
on  friendly  societies,  who  'isks  whether  the  ;i(lv(K  iite>  of  a 
aeparate  and  oxelusivo  saving  ihll  be  easily  peisuadud  to 


save  their  annual  premlam,  iiutoad  of  insuring  their  beuair 

Ligainst  fire? 

*  Whenever  there  is  a  contingency,  tbo  cbeapait  way  «. 
providing  against  it  is  by  uniting  with  utheia,  ao  that  each 
man  qtay  suhjeet  hiipsalf  to  a  small  depriratiop,  in  ord« 
Aatno  man  may  be  aulgeeted  to  a  great  loM.  Heupoa 

whom  tho  contingency  does  not  fall  does  not  gjOt  hia  SMM} 
back  a^rain,  nor  does  he  get  for  it  «ny  visible  or  tangiMo  be- 
tiL'tiL :  but  he  obtains  security  agaitist  rum,  and  con»equ«oi 
peace  of  mind.  He  upon  whom  the  continj^ency  doe»  fall 
gets  all  that  tboae  whom  fortune  has  exempted  from  it  bavc 
mt  in  hard  money,  and  is  thus  enabled  totu8t«in  an  efmt 
whioh  would  otherwise  ovaffrhehn  him. 

'The  individual  depositor,  not  the  contribator  to  a  earn- 
mon  fund,  is  really  the  speculator.  If  no  sickness  attarki 
him  during  his  yean  of  streiigtii  and  activity,  and  lie  d;t^ 
before  lie  i$  past  labour,  be  u  succcs^iful  in  his  speculation . 
but  if  be  fall  sick  at  an  early  period,  or  if  he  live  to  old  t^t, 
he  is  a  great  loeet.  for  his  savings,  with  their  aocumulatKos. 
will  support  him  but  a  short  time  in  aiekaeaa;  or  even  if  he 
retain  something  in  old  age,  after  having  provided  for  hu 
occasional  illness,  the  annuity  which  he  can  then  pUJchiK 
will  be  very  inferior  iivleeil  to  tli;ii  which  lie  wi.>uld  h»\i 
obtained  if  he  had  entitled  himself  to  tlic  benefit  of  the  ac- 
cumulated savings  of  all  those  who,  having  contribated  fat 
many  yean  to  a  aunaraiinuation  fnfiod,  iu^xo  mivef  reai^ 
an  age  to  require  it 

The  rules  adopted  by  different  fiiandly  societies  vary  in 
many  particulars  of  minor  importance.   The  following  at 
struct  comprises  most  of  the  practical  points  aimed  at  ij 
such  institutions,  and  is  u)»arted  ip  order  to  afford  a  geqenl 
idea  of  the  pciooiplea  upon  wWah  thef  aie  bMoiL 

Rule  I.  Tlie  otiject  (ifllii»  «i<;.t\  ii  In  .a-^  irr  tn  ;iTKiinbS 
lwenl).uoe  and  ttftjr-Avn,  vho  nuj  bmxiroc  ncmlien  ihcicaC 
1«L  All  "  -  — 

M«orroi 

'ind.  Aa 
nH<-r  the  a| 
•lunuif  life .   

SM.  A  jMiyipriit  tt  dentil,  ngt  MWMiUag  (30. 

Rn)«  If.  The  couirnanioM  fac  thmr  Miareocm  thaH  be  paU  i 
thftll  b«  Nfolatxl  by  lha  tigft  of  thi  mrtubm.  at  Om  timr  ut 
brnmlily  to  abto  iixrrtMi  at  Umt  coil  of  tbr  ruin.   Bacli  menbar  < 
•ItuwaniN;  during  •lekui->«  to  |i.>y  ad  «ilditi<>n>I  ooUibutt >n  ofS*-  prr  ts-- 


I  tUiieuca  est  iminJIt  fa  tks  *M*  £»  ptrnwtfc.  ta«a< 
ifimurai,  10,  8|.ar7t,  —  swy  at  iiHwImlyaawi 

r.  tatt 


Role  Itl. 


A  tin(l^  cuuiiibiiUun  may  b«  piUi  go 
•Kiiicm  timet.  th«  aoMuit  o(  w  likh  Uliffra  jp  IImi IsUm i 
wlileh  r<intrit)iition  •tuill  rnii-rin  the  vtole  ortha  WMoIr 

Woulil  4:tfi.'MM*r  ll;lVt-  I'f-ru  pa>)lble. 

Ku  •■■  I  V  lu  X  1 .  ri'l.i'i-  ii<  till- 1-  iiilnV.ntMiii  i.f  buoor. 


admlutoa,  or  a^ 


placr* 


of  BtMrtia,:  t 


iIm'  at'puialueat  uwl  ilutirt  ut  tiQicrrf.  tite  Uour*  au4  |>um 
othvTiMiim  orMuUtioiiL 
n  ul«  X  H.  tiTOTflf*  fcf  Meftalalaiu  Uniih  tlw  waeilaatlwi  «i  A*  i 

th>- Ktiate  of  he.iMh  of  |«<r>ui»  nv)'1>iui;  Ui  tk'Cnmr  ■trml'Fit :  and  fujtVr, 
\  nil-,  for  ilu-  jMT^.-licnl  viiit*  oi  \ur  kAnir  ufbcT  lo  rxi-ry  n:*rn;t.or  wb;  "  .-- 
reivioK  an  alluwaaee  in  >icka>  >«,  fof  Ike  uurpoM  of  •scritaiainc  Lbc  tun  d 
MstaMk 

SalraXTIt. to XVI.  prnseribr  the  dntin  of  liw  ulnk.  ef  the toeiHT.  f  ■ 

•Iru^iritv,  aiir1it'Tr«.  nnrl  Ti<t'Lntnr\  xH^tUir..  wtiU^tt  It  i«  nr^Jbn  SP  ddiSWs^ 
UuK'  \\  II.  |;r>»^<k'i         till'  iit-.i!.Nrcc  anil  rl>-rk  >HaU  o|twaari|y  tsO* 

comiuiiire  for  Ibr  bithful  pubnnaiieB  ul  tkaii  4ub«a. 
RultXV|IL4kMl«  lM**|iMtal  kiMUi||i  aav  be  calM  v 

f»l»ry. 

Ral«  XIX.  rrlalrs  to  thr  admtnioa  «f  iii«inb«r|.  All  caadi4a*ea  Mse  W 
MCMincBdnl  liy  two  inr mlwn,  and  upun  adcnUiioa  mutt  pfu*l<ir«A 
of  lMi|>titiii,  or  Mhrr  salj.ractory  prtMif  of  nipp.  logt-thrr  with  a  rrrtiVru 
•igurd  by  Ibv  aur(roii  of  tti*  Micitiy,  ttatinK  bi>  uniaiou  u  lo  ibr  braitlt  a  i-  • 
candidal*.  Ilr  miwt  .il*"  uku  «  dt'cUratioo  of  t'lr  kind  -Mai  ^niousi  t(  a 
Kiirancr  fur  ivhirh  lu-  iiitrn  1.  tn  prnvhic  by  hia  tnotitbly  cuatriti 
aho  uf  hi*  arr]uii*v-^nn-  in.  niiA  ndh«ri-bc«  to.  tlia  tuira  of  |b«  i 

Kulri  XX.  lo  XXII.  iiK-K-nli:  ilie  ^rm  of  appltcatiua,  aaa  (h*  ^ 
paying  the  «llu«auci>  •\\it\Dn  ■nrknir't.  m>  fi  <ni<sl  a*  to  tna(4  ifce  Molf,  a  ar 
aa jNiSsllilr,  :(tsnin^t  fTHii«l  on  Ih'*  part  <»f  the  ro<^licrm. 

.<)ualiftr«  nirrolMT*  from  rlaimtnf  any  alkiwann  in  vmk^i^ 
Until  on**  )rur  aClfr  mtnitK.uttt  lo  liir  MWiriy,  ur  until  all  roctxibriSszwt  ik-^ 
nuT  !»•  lino  sh.M  hsi    In  i  ii  j^id  up:  anJ  pru^idi-*  t*  «llbln4.ii      tV  .;  v—- 
mirr  » hiTc  ihf        is,  m  inflrmity  has  li-cn  c»ntracu-<l  ibrvu^h  [«- Hit 
iluarrvUinK.  nr  dronkranrM,  or  if  lb*  piriBbrr  aboald  b«  imi  ' 
any  ezimiual  ooBTicUon. 

RqIf  XXIV.  autiwwla  tha  fllmranM  ia  tUkntm  If  the  elaiMat  mOhm* 
Ui  v^n  by  tbeBwJlaalflraikcraflaeneflhBMclaers  tf 

or  miifuiKlaet,  (^AlSiMaUsa'aai  *^  *  .   ~  .  . 

of  III,  braltli. 

Rak  XXV.  imfUn  thai  Um  mm  m»m«4  at  daatk  aWI  t»1 

mnnlMrr  ahall  dis  by  Ma  otrn  hand,  or  hr  the  haada  nf  jiiiUi  ia 

Hull'  X  X\  I.  pru\iili-<  lliiit.  if  my  mratirr  (iWiU  rtmrirtri  -f  f-irwg.  ar  «W 
lij  .iti)  filM-  ir  frmi'.uli-nl  tcmr«»iilali.iii  or  il.iraL-'l  ol-Liin.  or  ait««n(  v 
Uin,  any  allowaora  fnm  thr  ftiada «f  tha  aocirtjr.  or  if  ha  aball  ratrr  im  > 
iirn»7,af  MelMML  Iw  Ml  ha  saitaM  ta*  Um  Mowty.  awi  a.^  w 
intenA  and  «ia«in  flieivia  inall  In  ftdMlae:  hut  Ihoe  mcmticn  «w  Wi> 
l»eB  FXeludrtI  l>rTjiu«e  pf  iluHr  joinioc  th»  nrmy  it  B»»y  i 

OD  tlircouM- lif  eulu.ion  ra  uing,  pnnidrd  ti>rir  h«allh  ia  ^  

tribbtiona  lur  Ihr  Umr  of  rxclmiou  be  paid,  wiih  inl>-mt. 

Rale  XXVII.  Aiea  the  amouut  ofluriMta  tlul  aliall  W  p-^nSlir.  i'.  \i,r  rcr 
bnHoui  of  mi-mbrra  fall  lato  atiear;  and  ala>  the  Banoit  at  vkadk.  -^n^i 
aueh  Urfault.  llicy  tbnll  c-aw  lo  be  mtahai 
in«t.<tetl.  uiK>u  KuHirii-nt  riiuw*  for  tl.fi  deluUl 
axrrar*  and  ci-rtnin  !iura  Wing  paid. 


Rule  XXVtll.  lAn  the 
4BBulti«a  ID  lha  OMiahM*. 

Rnka  XXIX.  M»hl«  Uw  imdica  to  yaw  to  liM 
tilntiUb  mA  9m  wtnteihls  as  In—  «#  ^ 
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rmt,  ttk*  aaoant  which  may  Im*  kM  iMMd>  to  Mak  wMMffM  ttay  ikali 

(kuik  aoct  bcoclrUl 

Rill*  XXX  •nthorixm  the  Mrt«ly  to  pareliaia  from  lay  of  Its  nemb^ra  tli« 
li|*mt  thn  oiajr  have  in  tU  todi. 

Rul«  XXXI.IuUltMM  ttoliMU*r«(lM«aMHAM«M  MMdhr  lociitr 
ki  tD<jih«,  10  tin  Mot  of  My  iDMibir  i—ptit  b«yM4  On  Uaiia  of  tb« 

oHfiii&l  auciHy. 

Hal>-i  WXII.to  XXXVIt.  rrUtU  to  mtuor  polnta  of  tl— i  — Bnnanot. 

The  tables  containing  tho  rates  of  munthljr  oontribuiioiis, 
vhich  follow,  arc  not  applicable  to  the  cir('utn--l;uues  uf  all 
fHendly  MMsietiea,  but  will  be  found  very  neur  to  tlioav«;iago 
imtes  nnerally  adoptc  il. 

Tula  aboviiu  the  turn  to  b«  oonUibtttod  mooUily  by 
penoiu  of  the  ftUowing  agN  iriimi  adnitted,  antil  they 
shall  reach  the  af^o  of  seventy,  to  entitle  them  to  receive 
20$.  weekly  during  sickness,  at  any  time  after  one  year  from 
tlie  time  of  admission  to  the  age  of  seventy : — 

Akb  aait        Monthly     Ag»  "Ml 
BlnMay.  |MyQ>rni. 


so 

81 
SS 
93 
U 

a 

t6 
37 
S8 
S9 
39 
31 


t. 
2 
2 
2 

S 

o 


1 

H 


Monthly   Jkipt  Mitt 


....2  U 
..«.  2  5i 

6 
7 


2 
2 


6 

•  « •  •  7 

a 

2  81 


32 
3  { 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 


d. 

91 
lOf 

m 
1 

8 

3 
4 

fi  • 

7  • 
9 

11  : 
t 


44 
43 
46 
47 
48 
4 'J 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
SS 


Mootlily 
Ivayntru; 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 

5 
5 
6 
6 
6 


d. 

2| 

5 

7 

H 

3 

6| 


If  tin.'  -vim,  tin-  rt'ceiiil  which  it  is  desired  to  inr^ure 
(lurine  sickness,  siiould  be  less  than  2U«.  per  week,  the 
oontributioiu  must  be  mad*  In  mopoitiiiB.  Ibatttitlethe 
mambar  to  taeetva  15*.  par  waak,  tna  f&fmn/tB  mvai  be 
thr«e*flnirtli*  the  above  rota.  For  I0«.  fit  veek,  tlie  eon- 
tributions  arc  one-hiilf  the  rate;)  stated  in  the  table,  and  so 
on.  This  rulf  is  likewise  applicable  to  tho  two  following 
tables. 

Table  showing  the  snm  to  be  rontriliutcd  ramithly  by 
pamDIia  of  the  following  ages  when  admitted,  to  aecuia  tbe 
mjinaitt  to  tbem  ef  a  monthly  annuity  of  ii»  to  eommaDoa 
nrom  their  attatninit  the  retpMtive  ages  of  either  55,  Mt  65, 

or  70,  as  agrwd  at  the  limti  of  jdiiiii):^  tin-  ?<oriety  ;  the  Con- 
tributions to  c^aso  when  tho  annuity  commences:— 
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to  ta  eontKbtttfl  monthly  bv 

persons  of  the  following  ii:;es  when  admitted,  until  they  shall 
rMoh  the  age  of  seventy,  to  instuce  the  parmant  of  the  sam 
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The  number  of  frieiidly  societies  enrolled  by  th«  clerks 
of  the  peace  in  each  county  in  Great  Britain  from  the  year 
1829  tu  18.ib,  both  iii(  hi*i\e,  Ul  i-oiirormitv  with  tha  aet 
passed  iu  that  year  U»t  mentioned,  are  As  follow : — 
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87 
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Total  of  Scotland 

188 
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GO 
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73 
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36 

Total  in  England  • 
Waaea 

8438 

Warwick  • 

• 

58 

a  894 

WilU  . 

• 

u 

SoaOand 

a  188 

Worcester  , 

• 

68 

York  . 

• 

86 

Total  in  Great  Britain  8954 

Total  of  Englaild  8488 

No  fritiidly  imx  ieties  have  been  enrolled  in  Hunting  lon. 
Westmoreland,  and  Anglcsoa.  Tbe  returns  from  Scotland 
comprise  only  those  societiaa  fkom  which  returns  of  siek* 
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Tlie  above-mentioned  societiw  do  not  comjinsc  all,  or 
Bttulj  all,  tho«e  which  are  m  existence  in  Great  liriiairi,  aud 
Bosraulur  aceount  lias  been  given  for  Ireland.  Ac(»rding  to 
•  nMm  yrtntwl  by  order  oc  Ui»  Hiouie  of  CominoDs  the 
Qimibor  of  fliendly  lodoties,  the  roilflt  of  whfcb  were  Died 
by  the  clerk*  of  the  peace  in  England  and  Wul  ^ 
equivalent  ot&cera  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  between 
'  laing  of  1 793  and  tho  ood  of  ISlSt,  -WOW— 

In  England  .         .  164M 

Wales  .  .  769 

ScoUund  .  .  2,144 

Ireland  .  .  274 


■:n-l 
the 


Total  in  the  United  Kingdom  19,783 

Many  of  the  »ocietiei  included  iu  lhii>  rtiturn  huve  ctmsed 
to  exist,  but  It  is  known  that  tlvere  ore  many  still  in  Ihhijj 
vbich  liave  not  been  enroll)  <I  utuler  the  act  of  lb2^ ;  ia  fact 
the  munber  vhiali  lum  ..^i:ed  their  fundit  with  savings' 
tMnks  vary  nwdy  exceeds  tfauM  ao  ennUed.  The  number 
hsving  mm  theto  deposits,  nd  th*  Mnoant  vS  tho  nimi 
deposited  by  them,  as  tboy  nloodoa  the  801b  <tf  NoVMttbw, 
.  836.  were  as  foUow : — 


Kngland 

Seotland 
Iidind 


>' amber  of 

Amoanl  of 

liy  foch 

£ 
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4782 

658.424 

138 

S6» 

40.788 

151 

9S 

ll^tl 

18S 

888 

16,638 

63 

6409 

787,895 

134 

It  is  to  be  tegntted  tJiat  hitherto  no  use  has  been  made 
of  the  retains  ^sickness  and  mortalHy  made  under  the  aet 

of  1829,  of  which  it  is  understood  that  i:rpat  numbers  are 
deposited  in  the  office;  ut'  the  Secretary  ui  State,  and  with 
the  barrister  appointed  to  certify  the  rules  of  friendly 
societies.  Several  of  these  societi«»i  an  coraposc<l  of  persons 
engaged  in  flOUM  particular  call  ing ;  and  if  a  cireAil  analysis 
of  the  rettttna  were  made,  it  migU»  amonK  other  inleresttng 
and  niefhl  potnta  of  infiwniation,  afibid  data  for  estimating 
the  comparative  healthiness  of  diflercnt  trades,  a  matter 


hithort  I  ,  t  r.  iraperfeotlv  undorstooJ  or  in%e*t;;»u«l  H 
ex[KTiencc  of  different  Life  Assurance  Otiices  Ima^kiii 
prcitv  w(dl  acquainted  with  the  rate  of  mortality  y..; 
the  higher  and  middle  walka  of  Uie,  and  the  geneniuls 
of  mortality,  although  hitherto  very  iroperfectlvkijt,*i 
;i  tolerable  view  of  tTie  law  of  human  life  in  the  sgpifa 
in  this  countij  ;  but  it  is  very  desimble  to  kn«w«i(& 
rately  as  possible  the  experience,  in  rr^^  ir  1  both  to  iidi- 
and  mortality,  of  institutions,  the  mtmUrs  of  whidi 
tikim  from  the  \vorking  classes,  since  there  cjuld  jttii>. 
be  no  auiar  test  diseovered  whereby  to  jndge  of  the  |moe- 
of  eivfliaation  than  this,  which  would  mark  the  ^mir  i 
smaller  approximation  made  by  the  ^reat  bulk  of  ikc  |afi 
folloMiug  different  employments  and  placed  ■  dSimt 
localities,  towards  the  substantial  and  neoamHyemin 
enjoyed  by  the  easier  classes. 

To  supply  this  (li  ru  iency  'The  Society  for  the  Dtfssi 
of  Uaeftil  knowledge '  prepared  varioaa  achedulM,  and 
tributed  the  same  to  friendly  aocieiiea  in  nott  if  i 
counties  in  England,  and  obtained  in  consequeiK*  i  rr- 
siderablc  number  of  returns  applying  to  the  live  v«tf» 
occurred  between  the  Ixifinninf;  of  18'23  and  tbe 
1827.   These  returns  were  placed  iu  the  hands  of  M: 
Charles  Ansell,  actuar)  to  the  Atlas  In^surjurt  C  Lfiiv 
who  has  made  them  the  groundwork  of  a  '  TwaUiet: 
Friendly  Societies,  in  which  the  Doctrine  of  h^Mi 
Money,  and  the  Doctrine  of  Probability, 
plied  to  the  Affairs  of  such  Societies.*    It  ia  not 
in  tins  place  lo  borrow  from  Mr.  Ansell's  elaborate  cslc^a 
tions  tnoro  than  the  following  table,  which  exhibits  !> 
amount  of  sickness  and  mortality  that  actually  <x<xn-. 
during  five  years  among  all  the  firiendly  aoeietimfrwivki 
returns  were  obtained,  and  alRwda  ths  moot  pnoH 
motion  that  hoa  vet  been  given  aoDoannii^  the  awka 
to  which  the  workintr  men  of  England  are  liable.  Aa  sit 
tional  column  is  ^'i\in.  deduced  from  'b.-  *  l    t^neoct  < 
the  Equitable  Society,  draw  n  Iroin  the  iieiu.il  iii;r«ioa  i 
all  the  lives  asisurcd  by  that  coqioraliou  from  1  762  K  i 
a  pario<1  extending  over  two-thirds  of  a  century* ;  »«« 
wul  aervc  to  show  the  great  discrepancies  exhibittd  iq  V: 
Anaella  table,  which  unavoidablyarioe  from  the linitwlafr 
terials  with  which  that  gentleman 
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FKiENDS.  [QoAKBRaO  i  ii"  40^  and  53*  88'  N.  laL.  and  5«  84^  and  €"  4^  B-  ■«:- 

FRIESLANI^  or  VRIESLANR  the  aoat  northerly  and  i*  bounded  ob  the  north  by  Iha  North  Saa,  o«  tlw 
paviiiflooC  tbe  kinsdon  of  Holland,  m  litiMted  between  I  by  the  pnmnan  of  Chmid^en  and  Dcvnibik  on 
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lud  south-fast  by  >iiat  of  Oberyssc),  and  on  thu  vest  and 
outb-west  l)v  tin-  North  Sea  and  ZuidtTsoo.  Il  somo- 
unes  called  West  Fnesland,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
EBaet  Fricsland  in  Hano|«r  i  but  is  not  called  by  that  name 
n  Uollmnd  itielf.  The  area  of  FrieaUnd  is  about  1027 
>quan»  isilai*  and  the  population,  whieh'WBa  176,554  in  the 
rear  1818,  207,425  in  18.11.  and217.88'2  in  l-^rJS,  h  iiow 
«»timate<l  at  about  22 1,000.  The  surface,  as  well  as  the 
•oil  its«lf,  art"  so  identified  in  characler  with  thuse  of  the 
proTinco  of  North  Holland  tiuit  there  caintut  be  a  doubt 
that  tlMJ  fiHllM4  Oil*  suinc  rountry  antecedently  to 

the  ooDVubioft  out  of  which  the  ZuideVsee.  which  now 
separates  them.  mm.  Tfa«ra  are  many  parts  of  Friealand 
^■.liirh.  liV;e  North  Holland,  lie  lower  than  ilie  level  of 
till-  sea,  and  are  protected  ffuin  tlie  storms  of  the  North 
Sl  u  by  costly  artificial  dykes.   The  whole  land  is  flat  and 
iiitun»ectad  by  canals:  nor  is  there  an  eminence  throughout 
it  excepting  some  nwnnds,  here  celled  "  terpen."  on  which 
tlio  antieut  Frisians  wen  afloaslomied  to  take  raAige  in 
««a»oiu  of  marine  inondatiens.  Tn  all  parts  there  are  deep 
•wamp^  and  niarsliy  bogs,  between  which,  especially  in  the 
south  and  eiibt,  tr.icts  of  uand  and  luoor,  or  low  meagre 
woodland&,  oecasioually  interpose.    Tlie  canals,  which  are 
frequently  higher  than  the  land  they  drain  (llie  water 
being  pumped  up  into  theiu),  and  have  enabled  human 
indnat^  to  bring  it  under  cultivation,  mostly  join  the 
li^reat  eanal,  which  beeins  at  Haarlingen,  a  port  in  the 
wo^t.  and  Icadi^  through  Franeker.  I^'eiiwarden.  and  Dok- 
Rimi  to  (Jroningen.    The  lowlands  near  the  coast,  pm- 
ticularly  in  the  north-west,  are  mostly  appropriated  to  the 
feeding  of  cattle;  and  the  interior  of  the  province,  where 
ttw  ground  is  somewhat  more  elevated*  to  tbe  growth  of 
com.   Friesland  has  no  river  of  anv  note  excepting  the 
I^AUwers,  which  fiills  into  the  gtilf  of  that  name,  aner  form- 
ing the  boundary  in  part  bet\>  een  this  province  and  Gronin- 
gen.    Of  the  other  streams,  the  Bcuire.  Lindc,  Paasseus. 
&c.,  the  llrst  only  i:i  navigable  fur  small  craft :  the  others 
are  broad  rivulets  of  inconsiderable  lengths.  There  are  a 
fniiltUnde  of  small  lakes,  called  Meeren.  the  majority  of 
which  have  been  farmed  by  extensive  diggings  for  turf, 
and  are  well  stocked  with  fish.    Of  late  years  many  of 
tliem  have  been  drained  either  in  part  or  wholly,  and  cun- 
vorted  into  polders,  or  incloaiurek  of  ai'able  aiid  pasture  land. 
The  principal  occupation  of  the  people  is  breeding  cattle, 
STOWUig  com,  flslunc^  and  dicing  and  preparing  turf  for 
ioel.  The  stock  of  cattle  is  about  170,000,  and  above 
5,000.000  pounds  of  butter  and  1,000,000      cheese  are 
annually  ex{iortod,  but  the  quality  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Western  provinces  of  Holland.  There  are  nviinerous  flocks;, 
but  they  are  of  an  mferiur  breed,  ami  the  wool  is  eoarbo. 
A  grent  quantity  of  luinbs  are  exported;  and  a  considerable 
number  of  horses  are  bred:  the  stock  of  the  latter  is  about 
90,000 ;  they  ore  strong  limbed  and  stand  high,  and  are 
nnirh  sought  after  as  cijrriage  horses.    Swine  are  rcarefl 
evcryvvhuie,  and  fed  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  lard 
rather  than  for  meat.    The  ui^ricultviral  produce  of  Fries- 
land  is  more  than  adequate  tu  its  consumption,  atid  some 
com  ia  exported :  tho  chief  articles  uf  growth  are  wheat, 
lye  of  superior  quaUty»  remarkablv  &ne  pease,  potatoes, 
Iraekwheat,  and  clover  seed,  which  lAt  is  exported  largely. 
One  of  the  effects  of  the  cTttcnsive  cultivation  of  clover  is 
that  the  honey  of  Friesland  stands  in  j^reat  repute.  There 
are  few  raanufactutcs  :  they  include  wooden  rloek.s,  woollen 
stuffs,  linen,  sail  cloth,  salt,  paper,  and  tiles.  Ship  building 
is  also  cai'ried  on. 

The  inhabitants  «re  prmeipally  adherents  of  the  Re* 
fbrmedLntheran  eburch ;  tfasie  are  907  cures  of  souls  at> 
tacbed  to  this  persuasion.  5tj  to  the  Mennnnilc.  and  2  J  to 
the  Roman  Catholic,  beside*  2  Lutheran  congregations. 
Their  langus^  has  a  greater  similarity  to  the  German  than 
the  Dutch :  tn  this  respect,  indeed,  as  well  as  m  their  drL  -H 
and  manners,  they  have  retained  much  that  was  common 
to  their  ancestors,  the  Frisians.  In  the  larger  towns  Duiclt 
» fpoken. 

Friesland  contains  11  towns,  1  market  vniaire,  and  ^:^C 
other  villages  and  hamletn;  and  is  divided  into  :i  cm  les, 
Leeuwarden  in  the  north,  and  Sneok  and  Ilerrenveen  in 
Uisaoath,  and  30  gntemen.or  bailiwicks.  The  chief  tA)wn 
ilLtettwardcn[LKKi;wAaDBn].  about  2I,00U  inhabitants,  in 
the  west;  Franeker,  on  the  canal  Saaa  Leeuwarden  to 
Haarlingen.  an  old  town,  with  about  400  hottsea  and  4200 
nihabitants,  a  high  school,  V-  'aiiin  garden,  and  tile  manrt- 
fktoriet;  UaarUngen,  a  seaport  on  the  Zuidwsee,  with 
F  C.  Mo. 


about  1200  iiJCt^es,  aud  a  population  of  about  7fiOri.  3 
churches,  and  manufactures  ol"  sailrluih,  )  aj  er.  s.ilt.  v'ic. 
and  a  brisk  foreign  trade;  Dokkum.a  wcH-built  town,  with 
about  600  houses  and  3600  inhabitantsi,  2  churches,  a  hand- 
some town-hall  with  a  steeple^  manuftetures  of  beev, 
brandy,  salt,  &c.,  and  a  brisk  trade  in  butter  and  cheese. 
The  preceding  town.s  as  a\i  !1  a>  tlie  islands  of  Ameland. 
with  3  villages  and  a  population  of  about  3000  employed  in 
navigation,  fishing,  cattle-breeding,  and  agriculture,  and  of 
Schiermonikoog,  with  about  160U  inhabitants,  are  in  the 
circle  of  Lseainirden.  In  that  of  Sneek  are  the  chief  town 
of  that  name,  on  the  canal  between  Leramo*  and  Leeuwarw 
den,  with  S  dmrehea,  about  1 100  house*,  and  6000  inhabit* 
ants,  a  town-hall,  manufactures  of  lottery,  linen,  deal*,  oil. 
Sec,  and  much  trade  in  com  and  butter;  Siavcrrn,  a  sea- 
port on  the  most  south-w'estcrly  point  of  Friesland,  once  the 
residence  of  the  Frisian  kings,  with  about  'JUUU  inhabit- 
ants; and  Workum.  a  port  on  the  Zuidersce.  w  ith  about 
3000  inhabitants,  chiefly  engaged  in  shipping  and  fisbwies. 
In  the  circle  of  HenenTeen  n  the  market-villsge  of  that 
name,  iind  chief  yilacc  of  the  circle,  built  in  the  midst  of 
moors  of  turf,  with  a  populaWon  of  about  ILIOO:  and  Laii- 
geKwaag,  a  village  of  about  50iii)  inhabitanls. 

The  portion  of  Friesland  on  the  west  side  uf  the  l^m.s, 
commonly  called  West  Fricsland.  was  annexed  to  the  United 
Provinces,  now  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  their  independence  in  1609. 

FRIESLAND,  EAST.  [Aurtcii] 

FRIEZE.  [Civil  AacHiTEt  Ti-Hii ;  Columix.J 

FRIGATE.  [Ship] 

FRIGATE  (Zoolot^V).  [PKI.KCANID.K.j 

FRIGIDA'RIUM.  [Bvth] 

FRINGE  TREE., the  En|^  name  of  the  American 

shrub  Cbionanthus  virginica. 

FRlNCxl'LLIDiK  (ornithology),  tho  family  of  Finchw. 
This,  accorduig  to  A'r.  Vis^ors,  contains,  in  addition  to 
Alauda  [Lark],  to  vhich  ^mberiza  (the  HuiUing--i  and  it^ 
affinities,  he  observes,  seem  nearly  allied,  the  greater  part 
of  the  Linnaan  Fringillie,  together  with  the  Linniean 
Tanagree  [TiUiAttsa],  which  approach  them  in  their  ex- 
ternal characters  and  in  their  habits,  as  fiur  as  has  hitherto 
been  ;ii.certained.  These  latter  groups  contain  many 
natural  genera  which  may  be  traced,  in  bis  opinion,  from 
the  point  of  their  connexion  with  the  Linnwan  Friii^tlhr, 
back,  by  a  gradual  increase  of  the  base  of  the  bill  in  breadth 
and  height,  to  the  family  of  Laxiaim  [LoxiAOiK],  which 
unites  with  them  at  the<mp08ite  extremii;  of  the  series  of 
families  which  compose  the  tribe.  The  magilliaUe,  again, 
according  to  tbe  same  author,  by  ineansof  the  sharp-pointed 
and  lengthened  biU  of  Cardueiis,  and  by  tbe  extensiun  of 
tho  cuimenot  the  upper  mandible  in  an  angular  form  fur 
some  extent  upon  the  front  of  tbe  head,  cotiducl  us,  on  the 
other  side,  to  the  genus  Jcierus,  Briss..  which  commences 
the  succeeding  family.  Here,  Mr.  Vwors  thinks  that  the 
genus  Pioeevs  of  Cuvier  also  seems  to  hold  an  intervening 
station  beJ  .^i  fi;  il  -  '  i^roups,  so  as  to  render  it  ditlicult 
to  decide  in  winch  of  liuin  it  should  be  placed.  There  is 
also,  be  states,  another  decided  line  of  relationship  between 
the  two  fiuuilies,  vis.,  that  which  some  species  of  the  Liu- 
nman  Alauda,  particularly  A.  Capemit,  bear  to  the  Sturnua 
Ludovteianut,  or  Crescent  Stare  of  Dr.  Latham.  This  latter 
bird  is  well  known  as  the  Alauda  magna  of  Linnmus,  and 
of  the  American  ornithologists.  But  its  still  stronger 
atfinity  to  the  Siurni  and  Jcieri  neccsiSdrily  places  it  among 
them.  The  former  relationship  appears  to  Mr.  Vigors  to  bo 
one  of  analogy,  not  of  affinity  ;  while  the  direct  passage 
between  the  ramilies  is  found  in  Pfocms  (the  Weaver 
Binl.H).  fVVE.wER  Biros.]  Mr.  Vigors  makes  iWi^jfitfiaar 
the  first,  and  Luxiada:  the  last  fiimilv  of  the  Cmnrottn*. 
Mr.  Swainson  makes  the  Fn/tf^Hfinof  (including  Loxt'a 
apparently — for  his  Conirostres  consist  of  the  Cnrvidte, 
Slumid^,  Fringillidtp,  Musophagida,  and  Buceridee, 
omitting  Loxuulat) — the  third  family ;  and  the  order  of  the 
names  given  will  show  the  position  he  assigns  to  it.  '  No 
group  in  tho  ornithological  circle,'  writes  Mr.  Swainson  in  his 
(  Itusijication  of  Birds,  vol.  i.. '  exhibits  this  powerfhl  strue* 
ture  (strength  of  tbe  bill),  .so  much  as  that  of  the  Frin'riUi- 
(to,' where  the  hill  is  short  and  nearly  conic  ;  both  maiidil  les 
are  equally  ihiektUli  when  closed  their  height  and  biLad^h 
are  nearly  tbeiUMt.  la  many  of  the  Finches  (as  m  the 
subgenera  ^ewiiiwa,  Ooan^rauMlast  &c.)  the  tlu<  kncss 
of  the  bill  at  its  l>«se  in  comparison  to  the  size  of  tho  head 
u  enormous :  but  in  the  Loria  ottrint.  of  Vicillot,  a  i 
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Mill  most  extraordinary  bird  from  Western  AfViea,  the  bill 
m  not  much  inferior  to  the  uxe  of  the  head.  It  is  well 
known  that  alt  theae  *  h«rd<>lHlled '  birds,  as  th«  oU  imtan 

upt'-y  ealK'fl  them,  food  entirely  upon  seeds  and  nuta;  and 
I  lie  liLirdtr  tlifso  are  the  stronger  are  the  bills  of  such 
anecics  as  an-  appoiiilcfl  to  derive  iiouri>lHiu'iit  horn  the 
different  sort^t ;  whenever  an  insectivorous  and  frugivoroiw 
dMt  ii  waited,  as  is  the  case  with  most  Tanager  flnchos  the 
upper  mmdible  is  notched  for  the  obvious  mtrpoae  of  wore 
flrmtf  seearinfr  that  part  of  thefr  Ibod  which  can  escape.' 

M.  T.fsiuii,  in  his  '  Tiih!e  Mfthodi^ue,*  places  the  Frin- 
irillidti?  as  the  lliad  tkmily  of  the  Comrottrfs,  and  makes  it 
.un>ist  of  the  following  genera  — Emberisa  i)f  Liiina'ii'*. 
hmherizoidft  of  Temminck.  PringilU  of  Linnseuii. 
Pjfreila,  Frin^iUa,  and  Carduelis  of  Cuvior,  Linaria  d 
Rcchsiein,  Vi^m  of  Cuvier,  Qteeatimutim  of  BrisMU, 
/^rrAu7a  of  BriMon,  Lima  of  Bnasen,  PtitUrottn  of  Tem- 
ih!1:i1n.  Cnrnffvt^  of  Cuvier,  Uo/tu*  of  Brisson  and  Linnasua. 
Pfn/tot'iriia  of  Molina,  and  Plnceus  of  Cusior. 

(  u\Kr.  in  ill*  '  Rdgne  Animal."  arranges  the  BunfiMU'^ 
(LinLenza  of  Linnicus)  immediately  alter  the  Titmit* 
(Paruf  of  Linnotus);  and,  next  to  the  Buntings,  he  places 
the  Sparrows,  Ut  Mtkneata  {FringUla  of  UnnBos). 

Cttvier  designate*  the  Bnnlingi  as  poaaeiwng  an  ex- 
Irrmcly  l^i^tinrt  charui  tor  in  thi-ir  conical,  short,  straight 
hiU,  ihi-  iiarniwer  nppi-r  niiuuliblc  of  vvhicli,  entering  within 
thi-  Uiwvv,  has  on  thi-  i>aliue  u  hard  and  projecting tubenle ; 
anil  as  grauivorous  birds  which  have  little  caution,  and 
readily  enter  the  snares  prepared  ftr  them.  Those  Buntings 
which  have  on  eluni^atcil  nail  on  the  bind  loo  Uka  the  kirks, 
ate  distinguished  hy  Meyer  under  the  generie  name  of 
Plrclrop/iu'ips. 

The  Sparmwi  (Ft  im^illa)  iire  characteriml  by  Cuvicr  us 
having  a  conicnl  lull  niun:  or  U-s^i  lai'^c  at  its  base,  but  not 
angular  at  the  commissure.  They  subsist  principally  on 
scftbi,  and  are  subdivided  by  that  zoologitit  as  follows : — 
The  Weowmrt  (Plocnw,  Cut.),  a  form  found  in  both  the 
old  and  the  new  continents.  Tboee  of  the  old  world 
make  a  nest  by  intcrv  on  i  rr-rv  -V.ilfuHy  ihu  fibres  of 
vesjctablas,  whence  their  name.  Such  aru  the  Tournnm 
Ciittrri  i)f  the  Philippine  Islands  {Loxia  Phitipjnna  of  Lin- 
uirus),  with  its  pendulous  nest,  having  a  vertical  canal 
opening  below,  Whieh  eommunicate*  laterally  with  the 
cavity  where  the  yeunK  avs  laid,  and  the  Rt/mMcan  (Loapui 
9oeta  of  LathamX  which  bnilda  In  sode^.  and  whose  eon- 
joined  ne*t-s  Tiirm  one  large  c  ntinuou*  masswitli  tuitnerous 
compaitnif nts.  Anion;;  the  Weaker*  of  il><-  new  con- 
tiiiLMit  Cuvier  placo  Lr  Mim^eur  di^  n'z.  ftftit  fhrntcitx  df 
Surinam,de  la  Jama'ique,  Cawiiiur  nnir,  is.r.  tOrioliuniger, 
Or.  Oryzivorus,  Corvu*  SuriTianu^nis,  Gtn  ),  which,  in 
countless  Hooks*  laj  waste  tlie  fleMs  of  many  of  the  warm 
parts  of  Ameriea.  Next  to  the  tftaium  are  pilaesd  the 
f^parmwt,  properly  so  called  {Pyr^la  of  Cuvicr),  "f  whirh 
llitj  well  known  Comm'in,  or  House  Si<irrntr  (Fnri^Ila 
domettica  of  authors,  Pt/r^tu  domrithat  of  Cuvior),  the 
eompaninn  of  civilized  man  on  a  large  portion  (^f  the  giobe, 
may  serve  as  the  type.  Cuvier  makes  the  Ptnche*,  let 
Pmfont  U^rmgiUa  of  Cn? ier),  follow.  Ibesa  have  the  bill 
rather  leas  arched  than  the  sparrows,  and  a  Uttfp  longer  and 
ittron^'er  than  the  linnets.  1  iieir  habits  are  more  gay,  ami 
their  song  more  variwi  than  those  of  the  sparrows,  and  the 
Cfui{finch,  If  Finpin  uidinatre  ih'rin<^Ua  arli'hv  of  Lin- 
naeus), may  t>e  taken  as  an  ilhtstraliun  of  the  genus. 
rcHAFFiNCH.l  The  Linnets  and  Gold/lnehet  ilfs  Linottes, 
Linaria  of  Beehstein)  and  CAanfomwr«lf  {CarAieiu  of 
Gnvier)  come  next,  and  the  Serint,  or  Tarin»,  Canary 
birds*  for  example.  [CArcARV  Biun.]  Then  come  the 
Whidah  Finchet,  Widow  /itrds,  as  they  are  popularly 
called  (  Vidua  of  Briv^oti  and  otlicr  authon*),  ami  next  to 
thorn  the  Qrvtbeuks,  Grot  bec*  (Coccothtxtustet  of  Brisson 
and  others),  to  which  Ct^er  oonsiden  there  is  a  gradual 
passage  from  the  linnets  wHbout  any  asaignable  interval, 
and  whom  completely  eonieal  bill  is  only  distingnishBhIe 
by  its  ex  I  ess;  IT  e  size:  of  these  the  Common  Grotbeak  { Loxia 
Citrrnthrnwitrs  of  LiniiiTus)  may  be  eonsidere<l  as  the  type, 
Pi/i//ii\,  lo  w  hirli  Cuvier  ahsii^ns  certains  foreign  species, 
succeeds.  It  has,  as  well  as  Coccothramtet,  a  large  bill, 
vhildi  is  sUghtly  compressed,  arched  above,  and  sometimes* 
b«s  a  salient  angle  in  the  middle  of  the  edge  of  the  upper 
mandible.  The  BtMfhtdiea  iP^rrhday  oonelude  the  tribe. 

After  the  s>  J /rr^fr* Cuvier  places  the  Cr(>s$biUs  {Loxia 
of  Brissou).  aiid  Dverbecf  iCorythu*  of  Cuvier,  Strobi- 
'tphagatt  ViBille^4»  ebeerring  Hiat  they  eaoaot  be  plneed  at 
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a  distance  from  the  bullfinches  and  eiMobilU.  The  bill  ot 
Cari/tkut,  oonvex  ail  round,  has  its  point  curved  above  tae 
lower  mandible.  CMfnr  he  eonndera  as  nearly  appweeh' 

ing  the  preceding. 

M.  Temminck  thus  defines  the  character  of  the 
ings  {Emberiza  of  Linna'us).  Hid  short,  sironp,  cunir^il, 
compressed,  trenchant,  without  a  notch,  mandiblt*»  iMvm^ 
their  edges  included  (the  upper  mandible  being  smaller  thaa 
the  lower),  and  a  little  distant  ftom  eMh  0^1^  ai  the  base 
Sostnb  basal,  rounded,  snrmeunted  by  the  Anntal  Ibtthtw 
which  ]>artifflly  cover  them.  Feet  with  three  anterior  and 
one  posterior  toe,  the  anterior  toes  entirely  divided,  and 
llie  posterior  loe  with  a  short  and  curved  nail:  la  a  ^mall 
number  of  species  this  nail  m  straight  and  lone.  H-tngg 
Willi  the  first  quill  ruiher  shorter  than  tbcsecona  and  tbir^ 
which  are  the  longest.   Tail  forked  or  slightly  rounded. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  tins  i^enerie  dianeaar  M. 
Temminck  has  omitted  the  projecting  tubercle-  on  the 
palate  :  uiid  uives  as  a  reason  for  this  omi^^tuii,  that  it  b 
not  visible  exIornaU . 

Finjd,  llabiL%,  Rfprodiiction. — ^The  piinciDal  food  of  iiit 
Buntings  consisitsof  farinaceous  seeds,  to  wnich  insects  arc 
oeossionally  added.  The  greater  number  haunt  wooda  aad 
gardens,  and  build  their  nests  in  boahea.  Tboee  vhitli 
have  till'  ]  o-'erior  nail  or  claw  long,  live  anions  the  rocks, 
or  ill  liie  plains,  and  do  not  frecjuenl  the  Muoda.  In  aluiusl 
all  the  species  the  sexes  present  a  marked  diflerence,  the 
males  being  variegated  with  lively  and  well  defined  ooloutv 
The  young  may  be  distingtUshed  ftom  the  (bmsdes,  whieh 
they  muoh  resemble  by  their  monsomhneolottrinK;  and  a 
greater  number  of  deep  spots.  None  of  the  inoigeaom 

■species  moult  twice,  but  the  grealer  part  of  the  for^jfii 
species  do  Si»  regularly,  and  the  colours  oi"  llie  males  c  lutif* 
considerably  in  these  two  moults:  m  i  n  ^umiuer  they  art 
adorned  With  bnlliant  colours:  in  the  wiuler  (bey  put  oa 
the  modest  liVDry  of  the  femalua.  (Temminck.) 
The  lame  onutholopst  divides  the  Bnntinga  into  tee 

I. 

The  BuntingB  properly  so  called. 
These  have  the  posterior  daw  sliorl  and  curved,  and  hve 
in  the  woods  and  gardens.  They  appear  u>  moult  but  oor<e 
a  year.  Some  parts  of  fMr  phimage  which  are  oolourec 
mth  lively  tints  in  the  anmmer  am  donded  in  wtnter  b« 
the  ashy  shading  wtdi  which  the  foathen  are  terminated' 
these  colours  are  without  mixture  in  the  sprin;;.  t  -p<ci%llt 
the  deep  black,  till  it  becomes  clouded  with  ritldi-^h  afWr 
the  autumnal  moult.  The  common  Y'tllotr  Hummi'r  itnt- 
bertza  atrinella)  may  be  taken  as  au  exuinple  uf  this  sec 
tion,  which  also  contains,  amou^  Other  sperses,  the  Orloian 
{Bmbtriiia  hartaiama  of  Linnosus,  Ortokm  MumUng  ««f 
Lalhau)  nnd  the  CM  BmUing  {Embmm  Oirtm  ef  Xttt- 
nans). 

11. 

The  flpw  Bnatnfe  {Bmam  Epmrnmum,  Jfeelwpfcmm 

of  Meyer). 

This  section  has  die  back  claw  long  and  but  very  slight 
arched.  The  speeiea  eomposing  it  live  always  ou  the  gnmoii 
in  open  plaras.  Their  moalt  is  simple  and  ordinary,  Init 
the  colours  of  the  ])luma)^e  change  considerably  In  n:l>imz 
and  the  action  of  the  air  and  light,  so  that  their  i>unim«: 
dres^  appears  very  difleitWt  ImB  that  Wilioh  theae  IM» 
assume  in  the  autumn. 

The  numerous  genera  into  whiob.  as  we  havw  seen,  tha 
genus  AwwsMa of  lUiger  ba»  been  subdivided  do  not  accord 
with  M.  Iramminek's  views ;  and  as  tliis  excellent  omitho 
logist  has  as  much  practical  expeneiu  o  as  any  i>f  those  wh  ' 
have  made  \W\%  intere««ting  branch  of  natural  histonp  their 
study,  and  perhaps  more,  we  think  it  ri^ht  to  put  the  Sttt- 
detit  in  i>ossosMoa  of  liis  opinions  on  this  suljeet. 

M.  Temminck,  then,  tnus  deflnea  bis  genoa  Oos  in 
(FringiUa  of  lU^r).  Bill  sh<Nt,  stmng,  eonv  x,  atraick'. 
and  completely  conical ;  upper  mandible  swollen  as  it  were, 
a  little  inclined  towards  the  point,  without  ny  met''.  trA 
with  the  upper  part  depressed,  often  pro*onge«i  iitUi  ii 
ani;le  lietween  the  frontal  feathers  Noth  la  basal.  n>und. 
placed  near  the  front,  behind  the  homy  elevation  of  thr 
swollen  part  of  the  bill,  partially  hidden  y  the  fontheis  ft 
the  front  Feet  with  the  tarsus  shorter  than  the  inid^^!'. 
toe ;  the  anterior  toes  entirely  divided.  Wing*  ^bort ;  \kx 
second  or  third  quills  gndttata^  tlm  thildier  MVth  hmgeiL 
TuU  vaiyins  in  form. 

AedL  J»i-*b  Btpn^Mtkm,  40^  mm  bM%  m^t  m 
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Tomminrlc.  fee  l  on  all  sorts  of  SMdi  and  lt  ut.^,  which 
tney  opuri  with  ihe  bill,  at  the  same  time  rejecting  thu 
nusk  ;  it  ii  unly  very  rar«ly  that  insect*  are  added  to  this 
diwt.  HMgr  ukhftbil  all  tht  oonnuia*  of  tht  globai,  but  par- 
Hmdailjr  um  ngiofn  of  the  torrid  womb  nd  varm  latitude*. 
Xhey  raise  many  brond.-*  nriUiUy,  collect  togeifi  r  ii 
ntwuerous  tiock*,  and  nii^;ra.U;  ..i  as^iated  tlii;hls.  ()t 
the  winged  cluss  they  are,  ufter  the  Pigeons  and  G:>llinu- 
ceuuh  Birds,  ibe  luost  m»iiy  duuiesiicated.  The  greater 
number  of  foreien  species  and  umm  European  nndei^  a 
double  aonlL  Wbaa  tlua  tak«a  place,  the  male  assumoM 
in  winter  tbe  lively  «>r  the  fcnab.  The  young  of  the  year 
<1  :f!\  1  from  the  old  nil  ;  before  the  autumnal  moult;  but 
aiLei  Uiat  period  il  htcuaie<>  imponnihle  to  distin^ish  them. 

Upon  this  extensive  Keiuis  M.  Teimnuick  proceeds  to 
remark  that  meibodists  nave  es^yed  vo  class  these  birdii 
ill  many  genera,  under  the  dexignations  of  Strobilophoga, 
Cocpotkimttttt  MmgiiiOt  Pauer,  i)frgita,  Fidtia,  Ltnaria. 
ftnd  Cankuii*.  The  manners  of  all  tkeie  birds  being,  with 
^•>tne  slight  shades  of  difference,  absolutely  the  same,  it  is 
iiii|>os.Mble,  in  his  opinion,  to  have  recourse  to  the  invention 
of  ni:w  numes  a»  the  means  of  subdividing  this  great  group. 
M.  Temmiock  declarea  that  be  took  the  greatovt  pains  to 
compara  more  tlm  a  bundfed  fureigu  species  with  our 
indigenous  species,  and  the  result  of  this  eMmioatioti  con- 
firmed him  in  the  conclusion  that  there  exists  a  gradual 
passage,  without  any  dumorcr.tion.  from  one  species  to  an- 
other. This  natural  mnm  has,  he  observes,  been  reoug. 
nised  Illiger,  who  unites  all  these  birds  with  a  thick 
and  conical  Ml  iee^rot  ei  conique)  in  oM  mat  gtnam 
under  the  naow  of  J^ffilki,  eomprising  lb*  ooUfindbea 
( Pyrrhula)  ihenin.  M.  Temminck,  however,  thinks  that 
tbeae  last  ought  to  be  classed  in  a  distinct  genus,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  form  of  the  bill,  certain  habits,  and  jK-rhaps. 
al!«>,  with  reference  to  tlie  countries  they  inhabit.  The 
uenus  L'xtia,  bo  remarks,  has  been  rcatorad  by  Illiger  to 
the  liaiita  MsigiMd  to  it  by  BriiMm ;  and  he  adds  lluit  ho 
(M.  Toraminek)  haa  aoparated  ftom  the  genus  LfnHa  of 

Linnorus  a  species  Mngularty  charnctcrizc<l  i)y  tlie  form  of 
the  bill,  uitaer  the  name  of  P^UUrMtra.  hi.  Cuvier,  he 
goes  on  to  observe,  h;i.s  in  ihe  Regne  Animal,  iiHlicated, 
rather  than  established  characteristically,  many  genera  and 
nibgenera.  IL  Covier  allows  that  there  is  a  gradual  pas- 
aaee»  vitboat  ■ayaarignablo  interval. from  the UtmeU  to 
tbo  (rrariMiib.  Theapeeiaaorhitgontta  Fi<AH,or  Wfelmr 

Birch,  are  distinguished  by  some  of  the  upper  coverts  of 
tiie  tail  beinij  excessively  elonijated  in  tiie  males.  'l*his  dis- 
tinction, available  for  recognising  the  males  onlv,  disappears 
in  the  moult;  for  in  winter  they  have  no  conlorm<ition  of 
the  tail  differing  from  that  of  ibo  fbmales;  and  at  tlut 
•OMOO  it  would  bo  difileuU  to  pienottnoe  vbelher  they 
wofo  fjnneta,  Sparrova,  or  Pinenea  (Amnmr).  M.  Tem- 

mini  k  iif.'rt'es  that  to  fticililale  the  mcthodic;il  arraiu^etnent 
of  the  ^reat  number  of  species  composing  this  {renus,  il  m 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  an  artificial  classification,  by 
the  aid  of  which  the  species  may  be  easily  found.  The 
timplflit  notbod,  in  bis  oi^nbn,  is  to  form  three  sections 
ID  IM  goBVi  BrimgiUa,  nndor  indications  which  bave  more 
or  leas  retbreooe  to  the  threo  different  groupeof  bills,  which 
may  bo  separated  into  Laficonrs,  Hrfvicunes,  and  Luniri- 
conet.  In  the  first  section  niay  be  couipriaed,  he  tiituk^ 
the  greater  number  of  ilie  jiretcnded  Loxicp  of  authors, 
aome  soi-diiant  Ba»giiii9»t  aad  the  Sparrow*  {Mmneauxt, 
wbkih  NOemblo  o«n  in  tiio  ooloim  of  their  plumage ;  in 
tht  MOOnd.  some  Sparrom  {Afoituaujc)  of  authors,  the 
Finebea  (Pintoru),  the  Linnets  iLiitoUet),  and  those  indi- 
eateidas  Widotc  BirdsiVidutg),  BfngaJies,  urid  i>/jcifa/i>.?  ,• 
in  the  third  the  Toritu,  some  8enegaitet,  and  the  Char- 

L 

The  Latieonet. 

(Bill  large,  conrex,  mor^  or  less  swollen  on  tbe  sides.) 

Tbo  Gro$Uak,  Haw  Qrotbaak  or  ^aiqfbio4C£o«ta 
tttmatu  tt  Linmras,  fKiortIb  eoomSlnWw  of  Tem- 
minck) is  placwl  by  that  author  at  the  bead  of  tliis  stciion, 
which  coutiiin.s.  auKnig  other  species,  the  Green  (JrotbeaA 
or  Green/inch  (Ln  ria  Clihms  ol  Linmeus,  RriMg^O^ChtoriM 
of  Tenuniookiand  the  Common  Sparrow. 

II. 

Tlie  Brevicones. 

(Bill  to  tbo  *^^^|^^^  M^iA^^m^iM^"^''^ 


M.  Temminck  commences  Uw  Notion  with  tll»C3ll^lw^ 
The  lAnntti  also  belong  to  i:. 

III. 

Tbe  Longieones. 

(Bfll  In  the  Ayrtn  of  «  otraight  eone.  long  and  oomprenod* 

■pfMTiN  '>f  the  tvn)  iriindibU-s  sharp.) 

The  Cttril  Finch  (Frinsilla  Citrinflla  of  Linnteus)  ap- 
pear* at  tho  bead  of  this  section,  which  also  comprises, 
among  otbsr  iveeiaat  the  AaAtii  (IMngilla  tpitau  oi  Lin- 
nsDus),  tho  Xatiflr  Red  P«i»,  and  the  Goldfinch. 

In  the  second  volume  nf  hi»  'Classification  of  Eirds,' 
lately  published  ris;{7i.  Mr.  Swain--on  makes  the  C'^cco- 
thraiuitina-  the  typical  t;roup,  u  subtuiiiily  conij  uscd  of  the 
hawfinches,  weavers,  goldhnches,  and  linnets.  Thoy  live 
entirely  upon  trees,  and  have  tlio  bill  very  strong  and 
entire.  Genus,  Coccothraiiatoa ;  subgenera.  Pyrenestet, 
8w,,  Coecf^MTua^B^,,  Coceotkrafiit0»,  Bliss.,  Spermophaga, 
S'  .i  .n,  r/,  oi<4f#,  Sw.  Genus,  Ploceus ;  subv;cnera,  Firfua, 
Liiv..  Lujiectea,  Sw.,  Phicetu.  Cuv.,  SifntpltH-tM.  Sw. 
Genus,  Amadina,  Sw.,  [Bengaly);  subgenera,  lis  Ire/da, 
Sw.,  Amadina,  Sw.,  Spermettet,  8w„  Brytkura,  Sw.,  Py- 
telia,  Sw.  Genus,  Tiaria,  8w.;  Gonus,  Cardueiis,  Sw. ; 
Genus,  Linaria,  Briss. ;  subgeneia,  lAnaria,  Leucotticig, 
Sw..  Chiorit.  Sw.  The  second  or  sobtyiiical  group  he 
m.ikcs  to  contain  the  Tariui^rincF.  Genus.  Tardivola.  Sw. ; 
Genus,  Tanagra.  Ltitii. ;  subgenera, /V^y/u*.  Cuv,.  Tanagra, 
Unn.,  Ramphnpi*,  Vieill.  Oenui,  Phamisonia,  Sw.;  sub- 
goiMn,  Lamprotet,  Sw.,  PAoMttioma^  Sw,,  TacAyphmut, 
Vioin.,  Ltucojrygia,  8w.  Genua.  Nemoaia.  VieilL ;  Genus. 
AglaTa,  Sw. :  sviliL'eiiera.  Euphonia,  Sw..  Tanagrella,  Sw. 
Genus,  PipiUo,  Vieill. :  subirencra,  Arremon,  vieill.  The 
ihini  (  oiisists  of  the  Fnn^ilhner  or  true  flncbcs,  differing 
muicrialh  from  the  two  former  ;  their  bills  arc  generally 
smaller,  but  rooic  perfectly  conic ;  seigds  form  their  food 
•Imoat  entirely ;  and  they  chiefly  Uvo  upon  the  ground. 
Gonua,  Pvrgita,  Antiq. ;  subgenera.  MmophUa,  Sw.,  Lea" 
tftpfiri/a,  Genus,  Fringills.  Linn. ;  subgenera,  Pogse- 
rr/Aj.  Sw„  Fringilla,  Zonotrtchia,  Sw.,  Ammodramut,  Sw.. 
^7iof»(/<>«CfA,  Sw.  (ienus.  Emberiza;  subgenera,  f/nAmzo, 
Linn..  Fnn^tUurm,  Sw.  Genus,  Leptonyx,  Sw. ;  sub- 
gonus*  MfiofJius,  Sw.  Genua,  Plectruphanes.  Meyer;  sub- 
genera, iftAittna.Sw.,  Pitetrop^an«t,  Me;er.  Genua,  Agrth 
j  Mm,  Sw.  The  firartb  eontaina  the  Ateatdina.  Bill  much 
more  slender  than  in  any  of  the  preceding :  hind  claw  al- 
\*ay5  more  or  less  Icngthenwl.  Genus,  Alauda,  Linn.; 
Genus.  Calendula.  Linu. ;  subu'enera,  Mytifra,  Honjf..  Hra 
cDnyr.  ( lirachonyx  ?)  Sw.  Genus,  Agrodroma,  Sw. ;  Genus, 
Macronyx,  Sw. ;  Genus.  Cortbilaudo,  Sw.  Mr.  Swainson 
oooaidois  that  H^Aiaadinm  naaa  into,  fifth,  tbe  i'yrrhulitus 
(BullflncheB).  Genus,  Pyrrbulauda,  Smith;  genua.  Pyr- 
rhula ;  sub^feiiera.  Crithagra,  Sw.,  Spf^mnpfti/n,  Sw 
Genus,  PMitirustra, Temm. ;  Genus,  Corythus,  Cuv.,  Genua, 
Ha-morrhous,  Sw.  ;  Geiuis,  l,x>\ia.  Luiti. 

On  tbe  luth  January,  IH.ii,  Mr.  Gouid  (who,  in  his 
great  work  on  tlte  Birds  of  Europe,  adopts  the  Genus  Ery- 
tkroapiza  of  the  Prince  of  Must|pMno)  exhibited  to  tho 
Zoological  Society,  from  Mr.  Durwtn's  coHoction,  a  serioa  of 
drniind  Finches,  so  peculiar  in  form  that  lie  wa-t  induced  to 
regard  ihem  as  constituting  an  entire  ly  lu-w  ^roup,  con- 
taining 14  species,  and  app'-ariiiL'  to  be  >tnclly  coniim  d  t(» 
the  C^llapagos  Islands;  and  he  prwosed  the  following 
generic  names  for  tliem:  Geotpiza,  Camarhynchm,  CaC' 
/ornt>,  and  Certhidea,  giving  at  the  aame  time  tboir  cha- 
racters. On  a  subsequent  evening.  Mr.  Darwin  remarked 
Uiat  these  birds  were  exclusively  ccnflncd  to  tlie  Gallapi^'os 
Islands;  but  tboir  general  reM.nib'.ance  and  iheii-  indis- 
criminate association  in  large  flocks  rendered  it  almost  nn- 
possible  to  study  the  habits  of  particular  species.  In  com- 
mon with  noorly  all  tbe  birds  of  these  iiilands,  the^  were  so 
tame  that  the  use  of  tho  fowUna-piccc  in  procunogspeoi- 
mens  was  quite  unnecessary.  Tney  appearod  tosUMiatOQ 
seecls  dci>osited  on  the  tjround  in  great  nbundanco  fcf  a 
rich  annual  crop  oflierbage.  {Z<mjI.  Pnx.,  1^3  7,> 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  give  the  student  a  general 
sketch  of  tbia  family  of  birds,  and  tho  views  of  some  of  the 
leading  omithologate  with  regard  to  them,  we  shall  here- 
afier,  as  far  as  our  limiu  will  permit,  give  a  description  ol 
a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  forms  of  the  species  which 
compose  it.  Our  own  wxhIs,  liedges,  and  plains  afford 
ample  materials  ibr  everv  obeerver  who  would  study  tho 
thutaint  of  this  vUMtwAimA  fiwp 
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FRISCHES  HAFF,  an  inclosed  arm  of  the  Baltic, 
lying  between  54"  12'  and  64"  48'  N.  lat  and  19"  10'  and 
2(j*»  31'  E.  long.  It  belongs  to  the  province  of  EoKtern  Prus- 
sia  its  length  from  HoUtein,  a  village  at  its  N.E.  extre- 
mity, utiout  42  miles  W.  of  Konif;sber\j,  to  its  south-western 
rxtrenuty  near  Yungfer,  a  village  N.E.  of  Elbiiig,  is  about 
hO  miles:  its  mean  breadth  is  abont  1 1^.  and  its  greateiit 
about  18^  miles ;  and  it  occupies  an  areaof  about  310  square 
miles.   It  is  separated  horn  the  Baltic  hj  a  narrow  tongue 
of  land  or  sandbank  called  the  Fri«phe  Nehrung,  on  \\hi(?h 
are  the  hamlets  of  Neuburg,  Kahlln  rsr,  and  Prehhonaii,  ana 
at  thi'  iiorth-ca^terii  extremity  of  which,  opiiosiie  to  Pillau, 
there  is  a  narrow  strait,  12  feet  deep  and  300O  feet  wide, 
called  the  Gatt.   This  passage  was  formed  by  aBlmmdation 
of  the  waters  of  the  Uaff  in  tbe  year  1510.  In  oonssqucnce 
nf  the  riollowneas  of  water  in  the  Fiiaehe  Half,  parti- 
cularly in  summer,  no  large  vessels  can  navicjate  it.  and 
Pillau  is  thereforo  the  port  both  of  Kunigbberg  and  Elbing. 
AmoUK  the  mniicr  nis  stream-;  which  find  an  outlet  in  this 
HafT,  arc  the  Pregel,  Frisclnii^.  Passargo.  Bauda,  and  two 
arms  of  tbe  Yistulo,  of  which  the  most  soutliemly,  OD  quit- 
ting the  main  cbanoei  of  that  river,  take*  the  name  of  the 
Nogath  and  flow»  pastBtbin^.  The  towns  of  FlicbhauMn, 
Brundenburg,  Frauenburg,  and  Tolkomiti  aM  On  the  north* 
em  and  western  banks  of  the  Haff. 

'/RISCHLIN.  NICODKMUS,  bnrn  in  Tvas  the 

sou  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  in  the  <hu  hy  of  Wiirleuiburg. 
He  showed  at  an  early  age  a  great  apt  auJ.'  tor  the  study  uf 
UmgaagiM,  became  an  aeeom^iabed  scholar,  and  wa*  made 
proMwor  in  the  nnheraity  of  TQbinji^n,  where  he  wrote  hh 
Paraphrases  of  Virsrirs  Hiiefjlies  ami  Ocor!;tc«^,  nnd  of  Per- 
•^ius,  as  well  as  a  irreat  ()u;".i;iu\  lA'  orii^iiial  jim  try,  ainl 
(Itamas,  for  onr  of  wliii  h,  enlitlod  '  Kehecca,'  he 
was  crowned  with  a  gold  laurel  crown  by  the  Emperor  Ru- 
dolf II.  at  the  Diet  of  Raiisbm,  with  the  title  of  poet  lau- 
reate. But  his  salkicai  humour  inac1(<  him  enemies,  and 
being  cliarged  with  adnlterv,  he  was  ohli-jod  to  leave  TSbin- 
gen.  Ater  vi-itin^;  several  towns  of  Germany,  boat  last 
settled  ;ii  Minenee,  wl  ere  he  published  some  of  his  works, 
fll  conscqikiiee,  it  wnuld  -eem,  of  fii'>h  satiric.il  etfiisigiis 
fiuai  his  pen,  the  duko  ot  Wurteiiiburg  euuse<l  him  to 
be  arrested  at  Mayenee,ond  »liut  up  in  a  tower,  from  whence 
he  attempted  to  escape,  but  fell  in  so  doing  iiom  a  great 
heii^ht,  and  died  of  the  fhll  in  November,  1590,  beint;  43 
Years  of  age.  He  wro'e  a  j:i  eal  iiiiinbcr  of  works,  the  |i;-in- 
cipa'.  of  which  arc:  1.  '  De  A--ir  iii.MufrtD  Artis  cam  Doclnnsi 
Ctnlesii  el  Naturali  Phiiu>ni  hia  e mvcnientii ;'  2.  'Institu- 
tiunes  OraturisB  ;*  3.  Several  Oraiiuus ;  4.  A  work  on  edu- 
cation entitled  *De  Ratiunu  instituendi  Puerum  ab  anno 
mtetis  sexto  vel  aeptimo  ad  annum  nique  sextumdeeimum 
a.  *  DialofUB  Lo^ctu  eontm  P.  Rami  Sophiitieam  pro  An- 
lutelc,*  and  other  treatises  against  the  schoolmen  ;  '  Face- 
uas  Sclcfiiores,'  many  of  them  licpntious:  7.  '  Qua'-tiomim 
Grninmatii-arura,  IHtn  dcto;'  s.  'InTrv  phiodori.E;:) [mi  Oram- 
matict  librutnde  Ilii  excidio,  interprctatio  duplex  et  note  ad 
tcxtuin  Graeum;'  9.  'Notes  on  Callimaehus;'  lo.  'Aris- 
topbanos  ramiriptus  amendis  ct  interprelatus ;'  ii.  *In 
ebrietatem  Cambta;'  and  e  quantity  of  Irenes,  elegies,  sa- 
tiix-s,  epigrams,  besides  the  dramas  and  dm  paraphniesof 
clas.'»ic  authors  above  mentioned. 

(T>'i.s~.a'r,  FJ  ^rx  lUi  Ilnnmtt  iSmMM*;  HoKri's  Dm- 
iiunary,  art.  •  FnsrhUn.') 

FRISIAN  .S.  a  jieoplo  of  Oermanjr,  who  forrac<l  part  of 
the  nation  of  tlte  limvonea.  Their  name  has  been  by 
some  derived  fhnn  the  low  Cierman  word  'fireten,*  to  shake 
or  tremble,  iu  alhi=ion  to  the  nature  of  their  country,  the 
>otl  of  which  is  an  unstable  or  shaking  moor.  They  were  \ 
divided  into  Frisu  IMmores,  who  inbabite<l  the  lands  north 
of  the  inland  uf  the  Batavi — the  present  provinces  of 
OlxjrytvScl,  Cuhlers,  iind  Utrecht,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
proxinceof  Holland,  inclusive  of  the  Zoidersee.  which  at 
that  time  was  mostly  dry  land ;  and  the  Friiii  Majores,  who 
inli  tl  iierl  the  land  bet^veen  the  Yssel,  Ems,  and  the  country 
ol  ihc  Hiucteri— that  i^.thc  present  provinces  of  West  Frieff- 
land  and  GroniUj^cn.  The  old  Rhine  separated  them  I  roia  the 
Batavi.  and  the  Ems  A-om  the  Chauci.  According  to 
Tbeitus  (Attn.  IL  e.  S4)  the^  were  the  meet  steadfiwt  allies 
whom  tbe  Romans  possessed  in  this  quarter ;  they  aided 
Drustts  and  Gerraanieua  in  their  eampais^ns  against  the 
Chcnisei,  and  &ave<l  the  Roman  fleet  fiom  de-.i  ruction  at 
thy  iiuuth  of  the  Ems.  But  liii»  stale  of  amity  was 
urokcn  otT  n,i(m  the  Romans  making  an  atteuiiit  to  treat 


enemies  of  Rome,  and  razed,  with  one 
strongholds  tn  these  ports,  having  in  tbe  Smh  veer 

when  Olennius  was  tlie  Roman  lieutenant,  turned  u\x3ti  tlie 
Romans,  slain  about  900  of  thoin  near  tbe  woods  of  Radu- 
benna,  and  freed  themselves  from  their  dominion.  f'lW-if 
Ann.  iv.  c.  72,  73.)    Uorbulo,  the  Roman  general  urider 
Claudius,  A.  D.  47,  reduced  them  to  obedience,  and  Nero 
drove  them  out  of  some  distriols  en  this  aid*  of  the 
Zuidenee^  whieh  they  bad  invaded.    fndL  Ann.  xn. 
c.  54.)    From  this  period   until  the   fourth   and  fifth 
centuries,  when  they  appear  as  ineinbers  of  the  i^reat  cuc- 
fedcraey  of  the  Sxxons,  no  mention  of  them  >jccurs.  We 
find  them  at  this  time  holding  tbe  sea-coasts  from  tbe 
Schelde  to  the  Elbe  and  Eyder,  wheOM  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  a  variety  of  tribes  were  theneompnlMndedui^ 
tiM  name  of  Frisians.  They  now  passed  over  into  BHtiin, 
in  company  with  tbe  Ang;1e!^  and  Saxons,  and  nuh-d  tbt  f.i 
in  its  conquest.     Under  the  emperor  Julian  tli^y  tan^ 
;  themselves  masters  and  retained  p<m.session  of  the  island  of 
the  i^tavi,  on  which  spot  they  were  sorely  humbled  bv 
Pepin,  major-domo  of  the  Franks,  who  put  Radbod  thev 
lung  to  flight,  and  wrested  the  wliole  of  tneir  waalnni  Iaad> 
from  them  as  Ihr  as  the  months  of  the  Rhine.  Poppa. 
Radbod's  *uceessor.  made  a  fruitles.s  attempt  to  recovt  r  t:;e 
lost  territory,  and  was  driven  back  by  Charles  Martc». 
Charlemagne  hereupon  brought  the  eastern  dtniiuiions  of 
the  Frisians  under  subjection,  and  appointed  hu  own  duke« 
over  them,  whose  office  subsequently  merged  into  that  ot 
ohiefUin  (hiiuptUng.j,  Tlie  result  of  eontinued  atnig^bsfii 
the  mastery  between  these  ehieflafais.  who  ealbd  UmBseltts 
counts,  was,  that  eoutit  Edzard  prevailed,  tmd  established 
himself  ui  that  part  railed  East  Friesland  m  1458.    In  J€5r 
count  Eiino  aeknowledged  it  as  a  fief  of  the  empire  aoder 
the  emperor  Ferdinand,  and  was  rained  by  hiiu  lo  the  dig> 
nity  of  a  sovereign  prince;  but  both  his  power  and  that  ef 
his  deieendanls  was  Jjealously  limited  by  the  natioaal  sMcsl 
The  last  prinee  died  m  1744,  and  by  vurtne  of  an  mperia! 

Srrant  in  1690.  Prussia  took  possession  of  East  Krle<hnd 
t  was  wrested  from  her  in  laus,  and  transferred  to  Hoi- 
land;  in  1810  it  became  a  province  of  the  French  emptrv; 
in  ISIS  Prussia  recovered  it,  and  in  1815  she  ceded  it  to 
Hanover. 

The  western  part  of  the  Frisian  tantitfln;  or  Wen 
Friesland,  is  a  provinee  ef  die  khiffdom  of  HoUand. 

The  unliciil  Frisians  resembled  the  Germans  In  thr-r 
habiti!  and  mode  of  living,  and  uecordiiii:  to  lacitui,  lur 
only  tributo  they  could  attord  to  pay  the  Houiaiis  ronsigie^ 
of  skins.  They  were  governed  by  two  priooea*  wboae 
authority  was  extremely  confined!  Their  rffsrandann 
are  settled  amoiw  Um  small  islands  oa  the  western  com 
of  Ae  duchy  of  Sebkewig,  and  preserve  not  only  the  name 
!  of  Frisians,  but  maiqf  vcsliges  of  their  custom^  and  'in-s*. 
They  wander  in  quest  of  a  livelihoud  to  Holland  skud  the 
neii;hlnjuring  countries,  and  return  home  w  ith  the  prwiutv 
of  their  labours.  (Tacitus'  AnnaU ;  Wiarda's  iJittorjf  $f 
E.  Iri'^.slandJ 

FRlT._rGi.AsaJ  

FRITH.  «r  FUVTH,  is  used  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Scot- 
land to  indicate  what  on  the  western  is  railed  a  Lf  eh  1: 
id  doubtless  derived  from  the  langusi^'e  uf  the  »«£lil«f>v 
who  came  from  the  northern  parts  ot  Eurofw;  for  it  corre* 
s^nds  to  Xhejlord  of  tbe  Danes  and  Norwegians,  oud  the 
fiordur  at  the  Icelanders.  It  is  a  term  properly  used  to  iadt- 
eate  a  nanmr  and  deep  inlet  ef  4Imi  sea,  e«pociaUy  in  a  rockv 
and  dvvatod  coast,  onid  Is.  perfaapo,  pMfenble  to  the  term 
stmnd,  which  i>;  generally  used  for  such  inlet& 

PR  I U 'LI.  the  most  eastern  pronnee  of  Italy,  fomung 
])urt  of  the  Venetian  territory,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
tlie  Carnic  A  Ips.  which  divide  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Dcnve 
in  Cariiithia;  on  the  north-cast  by  the  Julian  Alps,  wlurh 
divide  it  fitmn  the  vallM  of  tim  8am;  on  tbe  north-west  b« 
an  oAet  of  the  Camie  Alps,  which  divides  it  fVom  the  t&IIct 
of  the  Piave  in  the  province  of  Tlelluiiu  ;  on  the  we>t  \>\  ;hr 

1)rovincc  of  Treviso,  from  whieh  it  i-di\ido<l  by  the  r»««.-r 
;.,iv(-nza;  on  the  soiilh.  partlv  b\  the  Dog  ulo,  or  province  u' 
Venice,  and  partly  by  the  Adriatic  sea;  and  on  ihe  ca»t  b« 
the  government  of  Trieste  or  of  Istria.  The  form^  limitt 
between  Venetian  Ftiuliand  the  Austrian  district  of  Trieste 
were  marked  by  the  river  Isonao,  but  the  boundary  is  no* 

placed  farther  west,  nmning  from  PaJrnaiu.\  a  to  \Uf  mouth 
of  the  Au«a,  lea\m£;  out  Aquileia  and  Grado.  whicl.  oiaLs 
part  of  the  circle  of  Istria.  [Aquilki.*.]    The  b<.iund»r.««rf 


ttibm  a«  sutycctsj  thoy  thenceforward  became  diwlared '  Italy  on  this  side  ate  not  stcnngly  Duu:fci^  by  oatttn 
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rhaiQ  ot  the  Alps  docs  not  ;tp|)roa<-li  sn  near  the  sea  as  on 
tho  western  frontiefs  of  Genoa,  and  the  mam  ridge  or  JuUan 
Alp-->  turn:»  off  to  tlie  tuslward  a  rousulerabk-  distance  in 
laud  between  the  sources  of  th«  I»unzo  and  tho60  of  the 
Saw.  Tbe  valley  of  the  Isotuo  al&u  and  its  tributaries  pre- 
sent an  opening  into  Carniola,  and  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
alibrds  an  easy  access  to  Italy  from  Istria,  Croatia,  and  other 
piirti  of  Illyricum.  Many  centuries  l^go  Paulus  Diaconusand 
otiier  writers  baa  observed  that  Italy  was  most  accessible  to 
foreign  armies  on  iu  eastern  frontiers  ou  the  side  of  Illyri- 
cum and  Pannonia,  and  this  may  explain,  in  part,  why 
the  Germans  have  always  found  greater  facility  than  the 
French  in  maintaioiiig  a  fiwtin^  in  the  Peninsula.  Accord- 
ingly this  was  the  road  by  wbjcb  tbe  Goths,  tbe  Ueruli, 
the  Huns,  ibe  Ljngobiidi^  and  tlw HungBctanit  aneces- 

sively  invaded  Italy. 

The  name  of  FriuU  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  Forum 
Julii  Carjaorum,  the  name  of  a  Roman  colony  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Cesar,  now  Cividal  di  Friuli,  on  the  river 
Natiso,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  I&oiizo,  which  flows  along 
the  western  side  of  an  offset  of  the  Julian  Alps  which  bounds 
Fnuli  to  the  north-east  Numerous  and  important  remains 
of  tlie  Roman  colony  have  been  lately  excavated  by  tlie 
Canon  Delia  Torre  (Giomale  Arcadico,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  400-11). 
Alboiiit  who  entered  Italy  on  this  side,  after  couquoing  tlw 
plains  of  the  Po,  placed  bis  nephew  Gisulfiia  as  sovernor 
or  duke  of  Friuli.  From  that  time  Friuli  formed  one  of 
the  principal  duchies  of  which  the  elective  monarchy  of  the 
Longobards  wiis  composed.  Wlien  Charlemagne  overthrew 
that  monarctiy  m  the  eighl  ceaturv,  he  left  Friuli  to  its 
I<ongobard  duke  Rotogalaus,  but  Adelgisus  the  fugitive  sou 
uf  DeuderilU  bavins  re-appeared  in  Italy  with  troops,  the 
duke  of  Wiali  ioiiiMi  bim.  fur  which  he  was  attaekedl  by 
Charlemagne,  defeated  and  executed.  Charlemagne  then 
{;ave  tbe  duchy  to  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Henii, 
idrtinL;  to  his  ^'overnmcnt  the  territories  of  Styria  and  Car- 
tnthia.  Henri  was  assassinated  A4i.  799 ;  after  which  several 
dukes  followed  in  succession,  and  among  others  Berengarius, 
vho  obtained  the  ctown  of  Italy  after  the  extiaetioo  of  tbe 
Carloviogian  dynasty.  Becengariua  was  aMassinated  a.d.  924. 
Mention  is  nrtade  however  of  subsequent  dukes  of  Friuli  till 
the  begiiniin^'  of  the  llth  century,  when  Conrad  the  Salic, 
I  iniKTororGermany  and  kmi;  of  Italy,  gave  both  the  duchy  of 
i'  riuli  and  the  roarquisale  uf  l^ilr ta  to  liis  chancellor  Poppo, 
patriarch  uf  Aquileia.  Poppo's  successors  held  Friuli 
as  sovereiga  pnnces,  tbouKh  nominal  feudatories  of  the 
Empire  tiu  tbe  year  1420,  wnen  tbe  patriareb  betti}^  at  war 
with  Venice,  the  Venetians  conquered  Friuli  and  annexed 
it  to  their  territories,  leavins^  to  the  people  of  the  towns 
their  municipal  laws  and  magistrates,  atid  tu  tlie  feuilal 
lords  tUeir  iurisdictions  and  allowing  them  t»  retain  a  con- 
^iderable  degree  of  independence.  The  county  of  Gorixia 
and  tlut  territory  of  Monikleone,  on  tbe  east  faenJc  of  the 
Isonxot  belonging  to  tlie  old  dueby  of  Friuli,  were  given  up 
to  Austria.  Friuli  remained  subject  to  Venice,  till  the  full 
i>f  that  republic  in  1797  ;  it  was  then  ceded  to  Austria,  by 
the  peace  of  Campofurinio  ;  was  afterwards  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  m  I  HUG,  but  wait  reconquered  by  Austria 
vritn  the  other  Vetietian  provinces  in  1814.  It  now  forms  a 
provinoe  the  Lombaidu- Venetian  kingdom,  ealled  *  J>ele- 
gafUNW  di  Udine.' 

Friuli,  though  little  visited  by  travellers,  is  a  very  flno 
;itid  interesting  part  of  Italy.  Its  lens;th  is  about  CO  miles 
from  the  sources  of  the  Ta^liuinento  i-i  tl./  -i  i,  lU  !)readth 
i.-t  about  45  miles,  and  lUt  area  about  TjQ^  Enj^lish  square 
miles.  Its  population  amounts  to  339,000.  a  greater  number 
than  that  of  any  other  Venetian  province.  The  country  is 
watered  by  numennia  rivers,  and  has  considerable  ptainaill  its 
southern  port,  producing  abundance  of  corn  and  very  good 
wine,  while  the  northern  part  is  hilly  and  affords  excellent 
(ja^turc  and  plenty  of  i;aaie  Tin  climate  is  healthy,  the 
inhabitants  are  robust  aiid  spinte>i,  and  were  considered  as 
very  good  marksmen  in  the  time  of  the  Venetian  rule.  They 
speak  a  dialect  of  the  Italian,  different  from  the  Venetian ; 
on  the  boideis  however  German  and  Sclavonian  are  spoken. 
I  Da  Porto,  L^ftiri^  Sf  orieke  doll  anno  1509  a/  1612;  lettera 
dc'scrizi'jue  ilel/a  Putria  del  Friuii.)  For  a  further 
(le<i-n;iiiuti  of  the  country  sec  Udink,  Proving:'.  OF. 

FHOBKN,  or  KROHK'NIUS,  JOHN,  was  a  native  of 
Hotnmelburg  m  Fiancoma,  where  ho  received  his  earliest 
edueation.  Ue  afterwards  went  to  tbe<bnivenit^  of  Basle, 
and  theco  aoquired  the  lepntation  of  baiogaDanunent  scho- 
lM,  WiihthavitwfirpionotiiigvwAiltoaRun^hBBfiilifld 


himself  to  the  art  of  printing ;  and  becoming  mastet  uf  it, 
opened  a  shop  in  I3asle,  probably  about  1491.  He  was  tbe 
first  of  the  German  printers  who  brought  the  art  to  perfec- 
tion; and  one  of  the  first  who  introduced  into  Germany  the 
use  of  the  Roman  ctiaructcr.  Being  a  man  ot  probity  and 
piety  as  well  as  skill,  he  would  never  snfiier  libels,  or  any 
thing  that  might  hurt  the  reputation  of  another,  to  go  through 
his  press  for  the  sake  of  ])rolit.  He  thought  such  produc- 
tions disgraceful  to  his  art,  disgraceful  tu  letters,  and  per- 
nicious til  religion  and  society.  Frobeii's  great  reputation 
was  the  principal  motive  wliich  led  Erasmus  to  fix  his  re- 
sidence at  Baua^  in  order  to  have  hte  own  hoolta  printed  by 
him.  The  connection  between  them  grew  close  and  inti. 
mate,  and  was  one  of  the  sincerest  cordiality.  Eraamas 
loved  the  good  qualities  of  Froben,  as  much  as  FnibMl  aid* 
mtied  the  great  ones  of  Era-smus. 

There  is  an  epistle  of  Erasmus  extant,  which  contains  so 
full  an  aooount  of  this  printer,  that  it  forms  a  very  euriona 
memoir  for  his  life.  It  was  written  in  1627,  on  the  ooea- 
sion  of  Froben's  death,  which  happened  that  year ;  and 
which,  Erasmus  tells  us,  h«  bore  so  extremely  lU,  that  he 
really  began  to  be  ashamed  of  his  grief  since  what  he  felt 
upon  llie  death  of  his  own  brother  was  not  to  be  compared 
to  i.  He  says,  that  he  lamented  the  loss  of  Froben,  not  so 
much  because  he  had  a  strong  affection  for  him,  but  becaufe 
lie  aeemed  raised  up  by  Providence  for  the  promoting  of 
liberal  studies.  Then  he  proceeds  to  describe  his  good  qua- 
lities, which  were  indeed  wry  threat  and  numerous;  and 
concludes  with  a  particular  ac<  ount  of  his  death,  which  was 
somewhat  renuirkabte.  He  relates,  that,  about  five  years 
before,  Froben  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  from  the  Ap  of  a 
pair  of  stairs,  on  a  brick  pavement;  which  fall,  though  he 
then  imagined  hlhuelf  not  much  hurt  by  it,  was  thou^t  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  malady.  Tbe 
year  before  he  died,  he  was  seized  with  excruciating  neins 
in  his  riijht  ancle;  but  was  in  time  so  relie\ed  from  tlieso, 
that  he  was  able  to  go  to  Frankfort  on  horseback.  The 
malady  however,  whatever  it  was,  was  not  gone,  but  bad 
settled  in  tbe  toes  of  his  right  foot,  of  which  he  bad  no  use. 
Next,  a  numbness  seized  the  finders  of  his  right  band  |  and 
then  a  dead  palsy,  which  taking  him  when  he  was  reaching 
something  from  a  high  place,  he  fell  with  his  head  iipon  the 
ground,  and  discovered  few  si:;ns  of  life  afterwards.  He  died 
bmented  by  all,  but  by  none  more  than  Erasmus,  who  wrote 
his  epitaph  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Both  these  epitaphs  aie 
at  the  end  of  his  epistle. 

A  large  number  of  valuaUa  authon  wsva  printed  by  Fro* 
ben,  with  great  care  and  aeeuraey;  among  which  may  be 
enumerated,  the  works  of  St.  Jerome,  5  vols,  folio.  1516,  re- 
printed in  i  :»20  and  1324;  those  of  8l  Cyprian,  fol.  1521  ; 
Tertullian,  fol.  1621.  reprinted  in  1625 ;  the  works  of  Hilary, 
bishop  of  Poictiers,  f>l.  1523,  reprinted  in  1626;  St.  Am- 
brose, 4  vols,  folio,  1627.  All  of  these  were  edited  by  Eras* 
mus.  Froben  formed  a  design  to  print  the  Greek  Fh- 
thcrs,  which  had  not  then  been  done;  but  death  prevented 
him.  That  work,  however,  was  carried  on  by  his  son  Je- 
rome Frobenius,  and  his  son  in  law  Nicholas  Bischof  ur 
Episcopius,  who,  joining  in  partnership,  carried  ou  tlie  busi- 
ness with  the  same' reputation,  and  gave  very  correct  editions 
of  those  Cathecs.  (Chalmers*  Biogr.  Diet.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  137  ; 
Siogr.  tAiwenettt,  torn,  xvi.,  p.  90  ;  Jortin's  Li/eo/MnE§' 
mus,  vol.  ).,  p.  433 ;  Erasmi  ^nML.  M.  hoffk.  Bat  170l« 
ep.  922 — see  also  917.) 

FROBISHER.  SIK  MARTIN,  an  enterprising  English 
navigator,  who,  m  Stow  itiforms  us,  was  born  at  i>oncaster, 
in  Yorkshire,  of  parents  in  bumble  life,  but  it  is  not  Known 
in  what  year.  Being  brought  up  to  the  sea,  he  very  early 
displayed  the  talents  of  a  great  navigator,  and  was  the  llitt 
Englishman  who  attempted  to  find  out  a  north-west  pas- 
sage to  China.  He  made  offers  for  this  purpose  to  different 
English  merchants  for  fifteen  y^r-.  ^'.  L•hout  effe*t ;  but 
being  at  last  patronized  by  Ambrose  Dudley,  earl  of  War- 
wick, and  other  persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  he  engaged  a 
sufficient  number  of  adventurers,  and  coUeoted  sui^  sums 
of  money  as  enabled  him  to  fit  himself  out  ibr  bis  voyage. 
The  ships  which  be  provided  were  only  three;  namely,  two 
barks  of  about  twenty-five  tons  each,  called  the  Grabriel  and 
the  Michael,  and  a  jnnnaco  of  ten  tons.  With  those  he 
.sailed  from  Deptford,  June  t$th,  1576  :  and  the  court  being 
then  at  Greenwich,  the  queen  beheld  them  as  they  passed 
by,  'commended  them,  and  bade  tbem  fiuewell,  with  shaking 
her  hand  at  then  Ottt  of  dm  window.*  Bendii^  their  oouree 
Mxtbwaidi  tb^  oaait  oi  ihn  S4th        sight  of  Fhiip  MM 
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<tf  (he  islandi  ofShefbdid;  wxA  «n  At  lift  Ivdrdinovsrad 

P^seland,  bearing  W.N.W..  which  stood  high,  and  was 
covered  with  snow.  The?  eoM  not  land  by  rea»on  of  the 
,co,  and  great  depth  of  water  near  the  shore.  Tho  efist 
point  of  tins  ulaud  Capt.  Frobisber  named  *  Quc«n  Eliza- 
Oeth's  Foreland.'  On  the  28lh  they  had  sight  of  Meta  Incog- 
nitat  taeioe  part  of  New  Gr^nlaod,  on  which  also  they  oould 
90t  land,  for  the  reasons  just  mentioned.  Aug.  10th  VrohU 
sher  went  on  a  desert  islyitid,  three  miles  from  iho  continent, 
but  staid  there  only  a  few  hours.  The  iiuxt  day  he  entered 
into  a  strait  which  he  called,  and  it  still  retains  the  name  of 
Frobishcr's  Strait.  On  the  1 2th,  sailing  to  Gabriel's  island, 
they  came  to  a  sound,  which  they  nauicd  Friur's  Sound, 
and  anchored  in  a  sandy  bay  there.  On  ttto  IStb  they  sailed 
to  Priors  bay;  the  17lh  to  Thomas  Williams's  island,  and 
the  ciiiiio  to  anchor  under  Burcher's  isUuirl.  Here 
they  w«jnl  on  shore,  and  bad  bume  commuaicuiiuu  with  tlic 
natives,  by  whose  treachery  they  lost  a  boat  and  Ave  of  their 
men.  Ftobisher  having  endeavoured  in  vain  to  recover  his 
men.  aet  Nil  again  for  England  the  'ifitb  Auguit;  came 
a^ain  within  siqht  of  Frccseland  1st  September;  and  not- 
withi>tandiiig  a  terrible  storm  un  the  7th  of  the  same  month, 
he  arrived  at  Ilai-wichon  the  Ju'l  of  Oriolier. 

Frubisher  took  possession  of  itic  couatrv  he  had  landed 
upon  in  queen  Elizabeth's  name,  and,  in  token  of  such  pu>- 
MHOOD,  ordered  his  mea  to  bring  to  him  whatever  they 
eotild  that  flmt  One  araone  the  reat  brought  a  piece  of 
Mark  ■"-tn:--.  in  appearance  like  sea-coal,  but  very  heavy. 
Having  at  ins  return  distributed  fragments  of  it  among  his, 
friends,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  adventurers  threw  a  fragment 
into  the  fire,  which  being  taken  out  a^ain,  and  quenched  in 
Tinc^ri  glittered  like  gold:  and  being  tried  by  some  re- 
flnon  in  JLondon.  was  mind  to  oontaia  •  portion  of  that 
rieh  metal.  This  eireumstanee  raising  prodigious  expecta- 
tions i/f  gold,  great  numbers  of  prr>i»ns  ramcftily  pre^>ed, 
and  soon  iittcd  out  Capt  Frnbisher  for  a  secoiul  vuviige,  to 
be  utulcrtaken  in  the  followin;^  s-pring.  The  <juecn  h'ut  him 
a  ship  of  the  royal  navy,  ot  two  hundred  tons,  witli  which, 
and  two  imidl  harlu,  of  about  thirty  tons  each,  he  fell 
down  t»  GavowiuI,  May  36tb,  1577,  where  the  minister  of 
the  pariah  oame  aboara  the  greater  ship,  the  Aid,  and  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament  to  tlic  com]tany.  Two  days  afior 
they  readied  Harwich,  whence  lliey  sadud  on  the  .list  May. 

Tiie  \\lh>le  coinplenient  uf  gentlemen,  soldiers,  sailor*, 
merchants,  tnmers,  &c.,  who  accompanied  tho  expedition, 
was  a  hundred  and  forty,  Aumislied  with  victuals  and  all 
Other  noeescariea  for  Mvan  ttunthi.  Tbqr  unved  in  St. 
Hagaui  Sound,  at  the  Orkney  ishnda,  upon  the  7th  of  June^ 
whence  they  kept  their  course  for  the  spare  of  twenty-six 
dayn,  without  seeing  laiul.  Tiicy  met,  liowcver,  with  uroat 
drifts  nf  wi^od,  an;l  whole  hod:c^  of  trees,  which  tliev  ima- 
gined to  come  tiom  liie  coast  of  Nevvfuundland.  On  tho 
4th  of  July  they  discovered  Frceseland,  akmg  theeoaatftof 
which  they  found  islands  of  ice^  of  incredible  bignosi,  some 
heini;  aerenty  or  eighty  fathoma  under  water,  and  more 
than  half  a  mile  in  circuit.  Not  having  hecit  able  <afely  to 
land  in  this  place,  they  proceeded  to  Frobislier'x  Strait  ; 
and  on  the  1  Tth  of  the  s.uiie  month  made  the  north  t'uo- 
lac  l  in  it.  otherwise  called  Hall's  -island,  as  also  a 
smaller  ialand  of  tfao  same  name^  where  they  had  in  their 
pravioQS  voyagafimnd  the  on^  but  oonU  not  now  got  a  piece 
as  liwge  as  a  walnut.  They  met  with  some  of  it.  however, 
in  iiihor  ndjacent  islands.  On  Ilie  inth  Ihoy  went  upon 
Uaii'>>  greater  island  to  dincover  the  countr\,  and  ilie  naluri? 
of  tha  inhahitants,  with  some  of  whum  iher  tralllckeil.  and 
look  one  of  lliem,  neither  111  a  vi-ry  jiisi  nor  liatiiliome 
8iaiin>ir;  and  upon  a  lull  here  thov  erected  a  column  of 
stones,  which  thay  called  Mount  Warwick.  They  now 
sailed  about,  to  make  what  discoveries  they  could,  and  gave 
names  to  difTereul  hd\H  and  islands  :  as  .lockmau's  SobmiI, 
Smuli'»  Island,  Be.»ro"j.  bound,  I^'iceaier'*  Isle,  York's 
Sound,  Ann  countess  of  Warwick's  Sound  and  Island,  kc. 

Frobisber's  instructions  for  this  voyage  were  rariucipaliy 
to  aeareh  for  ore  in  this  neighbourhood ;  he  was  oiieeted  to 
leave  the  further  ditovery  of  the  North-west  passage  till 
another  time.  Having  ihereforo  in  the  countess  of  wnr- 
\v.fk'^  iilaiid  found  a  gnixl  quantity,  he  ii>ok  a  lading  of  it. 
Uu  ml  hail  lite  :,;^itd  of  Augusl,  and  arrived  in  Eiigiai.d  about 
the  end  of  September.  He  was  moU  graciously  received 
by  the  queen;  and  as  the  gold  ore  ho  brou(rht  had  an  a|>- 
peawoee  of  riiihea  and  profit,  and  the  hope  of  a  North-wesI 
poassge  to  China  was  Really  increased  by  this  second  voy- 
9m»  W  majesty  ^ipomted  commissioneis  *o  make  trial  of 


the  ate,  and  esaniitie  fhoKiaghly  mto  the  whole  aftir 

Tho  commissioners  did  so,  and  reported  the  grt-nt  valu^  of 
the  undertaking,  and  tho  cxpcfliency  of  farther  rarryuig  on 
the  discovery  of  the  Nonh-west  pussage.  L'[«)n  this,  suit- 
able preparations  were  made  with  ail  |K>ssible  despatch;  anc 
because  the  mines  newly  found  out  were  suAneot  lo  dsAay 
the  advMtturers'  chaiwM,  it  was  thouriii  neeeaSMy  t»  send 
a  seleet  number  oraoldlen,  to  fleenre  tne  placet  alnady  dis- 
covered, to  make  fhrthcr  disroverii-s  into  the  inland  parts, 
and  to  search  agani  for  the  pas.sagc  to  China.  Besides  three 
ships,  as  before,  twelve  others  were  fitted  out  for  this  \T»y- 
age,  whicli  were  to  return  at  the  end  of  the  following  soai* 
mer,  with  a  lading  of  gold  ore.  They  assembled  at  Uafwidk 
27th  May,  1578,  and  sailing  thenoe  the  Slat,  they  en* 
within  sight  of  Ftwieland  on  Hba  Wh  June,  wlwn  Fto- 
bisher, who  was  now  called  lieutenant-cencral,  took  posse* 
sion  of  the  country  in  the  queen  of  England  s  name,  anfl 
called  it  West  Englan<l,  giving  the  name  of  Charing  Cro^ 
to  one  of  the  high  cliff's.  On  July  4th,  they  came  widua 
the  mouth  of  Frobi.shcr's  Strait,  but  being  ob«trueted  kf 
the  ice,  which  sank  one  of  their  barks,  and  dfi*«ii  «at  to 
sea  by  a  storm,  they  were  ao  unlbrtunate  as  not  to  hit  the 
entrance  of  it  again.  Instead  of  which,  heing  dect■iT^d 
hy  a  current  from  the  north-casit,  and  remaining  iwer.ty 
days  in  a  continual  fog,  they  ran  sixty  lea^^uea  into  othw 
unknown  straits  before  thev  discovered  their  mist&ke.  Fro» 
bisher,  however,  coming  back  again,  made  for  the  strait 
which  bore  his  name;  and  on  tM  2Sni  July,  at  a  pbee 
within  It,  called  Hatton's  Hesdhind,  fbund' seven  ships 
of  Ms  fleet.  On  the  .'list  of  the  saine  month,  lie  recoveml 
his  iong-dus>ired  port,  and  came  to  auehor  m  the  Countess 
of  Warwick's  Sound ;  but  the  season  of  the  year  being  Un 
advanced  to  undoruke  diacororiesi  after  getting  as  much 
ore  as  he  could,  he  sailed  with  bis  fleet  Ibr  England,  ■mh^ 
after  a  stormy  and  dangefoua  TOiyage,  he  arrived  in  the  he- 
ginning  of  October. 

We  have  no  account  how  Frobisher  employed  himsrl. 
from  lhi^  time  to  J 5555,  when  he  commanded  the  Aid.  xt> 
sir  Francis  Drake's  expedition  to  the  West  Indies.  In  ISSf 
he  commanded  the  iTriumph,  and  exerted  hinuelf  vny 
bravely  a^inat  the  Spanish  armada  on  July  the  Mth.  is 
which  year  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  on  bosrd 
his  own  ship,  from  the  lord-high-admiral,  for  his  raloc? 
In  1590  he  commanded  one  of  two  s-juadrons  upon  the 
Spanish  coast.  In  1594  he  wns  sent,  witiifour  nien-ofw. 
to  the  assistance  of  Henry  of  France,  against  a  body  </ 
the  leaguen  and  Spaniaids,  then  in  poesessioa  of  part  <f 
Britany,  who  had  ArtiBed  themselves  very  strofigly  it 
Crovzon,  near  Brest.  Here,  in  an  a.*sault  upon  that  firt, 
on  Nov.  7th,  he  was  wounded  by  a  ball  in  the  hip,  of  wh^b 
he  d;cd  soon  after  he  had  hr<>ui.dit  the  tiecf  ■safety  b;>^  k 
Flymoutli,  and  was  buried  in  that  tovrn.  Stow  siiv^.  the 
wound  was  not  mortal  in  itself,  but  became  so  through  ib^ 
negligence  of  his  surgeon,  who  oiUv  extracted  the  baUet, 
without  duly  searching  the  wound,  and  takinw  oat  tht 
wadding,  which  caused  it  to  fester.  (Hakluyl's  Cn/Jeet  ^* 
Voifiises,  vol.  iii.  pp.  '29,  32,  39;  Stow's  Anna/ea,  edit-  IfiJt. 
p.  lO'J;  I>i"^r.  B'tt.        in.  p.  20  There  is  ;s  ^'i>od  ptT- 

trail  of  Sir  Martin  Frobisiier  in  the  picture  gallt-ry  at  Ox- 
ford ;  and  many  of  bis  letters  and  papen.  with  oth^  nUtUtj 
to  him,  are  preeerved  in  the  Cottonian  and  Harleiaii  eoT- 
leetions  of  mantiseripts  in  the  British  Moaemn.  1%e  iB^ 
struc!ion>  given  to  liirn  for  the  voyage  of  1,577  arx*  pnnie-i 
in  tho  Arch»o!o^'ia,  vol.  xMii.  p.  '.'sr,  from  one  of  S  r 
Hans  Sloaue's  M  SS.  His  just  letter,  reporting  the  rakmg  cl 
the  fort  of  Crovzon,  dated  Nov.  sjith,  1594,  ss,  prv»erTed  u. 
the  Cottonian  MS..  Calig.  E.  ix.  fol.  2 1 1 .  A  I^tin  trarul*. 
timi  of  the  aooount  of  his  voyage  of  1577,  under  tba  title  «i 
Hittorfa  StarigaHonSt  Martini  Artosn^  bj  JolL 
Freir;ius,  was  published  at  Hamburg,  in  410. 1C75. 

FRODSH.VM.  [Cheshire.] 

FROGS,  FROG-TRIHK   Terms  applied  by  zoolo-,-ts  • 
a  natural  section  of  the  Jiairachiaru,  Curier's  fourth  >  idiS 
of  Reptiles. 

The  Batraehiaas  differ  essentially  from  the  other  thre«  c^ 
dcrs,  vix. :  CAi»fefi/an*  or  Tortoises,  Sauriatutor  Liz-irtK  aid 

or  Serpents.  Tin  )  Tiave  no  ribs  or  rudiment*  ' 
nils  only.  Their  skia  is  uakixl,  being  without  scales;  iLt ■ 
li.ivo  feet.  The  male  has  no  external  organ  of  j^enentkC 
and  there  is  consequently  no  iiitro!Ti{<«sive  ooSTtul.  In  ibi 
Frog-tribe  the  ova  are  fecundatcti  on  tiieir  exdttsion  fhnntlt 
body  of  the  female:  they  are  shelless  and  generalU  !:  '  - 
water.   The  young,  when  hatched,  breathe  by  m«4iu« 
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t>T(Utchia!  or  >;ilU,  very  much  atU>r  the  iiiHuiier  of  Ashes, being 
in  tlioir  early  sia>;i-  ij(\;ro\vtl»  (juito  unlike  tlieir  parents,  and, 
in  that  ittate,  Ibriuing  a  natural  passagtf  tu  the  last-named 
class  of  aiiiroaU.  These  braiichita  disappear  as  the  higher 
iiaUaohian  proceeds  tomorda  maturity,  and  the  order  has 
therefore  been  named  tlie  CaAieilrranMtiit  Amphibia,* 
which  have  been  divicled  into.  1st,  the  Anurous  or  TatUess 
Batraehian$,  havm^  uu  uiils  oxt  epl  m  ihoir  young  state,  in- 
ludmg  uio  trogsand  toads ;  and  'ind,  the  Urodflesor  Tailed 
Bairachtam,  such  as  the  Salamanderit  [Sala^manuer].  The 
lirst-nanicd  branch  will  form  the  subject  ut'  the  present 
article ;  and,  among  these  animals,  the  tiansfbrmations  of 
the  young  (which  undergo  a  ooinplete  nieilamorfibo>it  in  the 
greater  part  ol"  ttieir  orirans,  ana  an  entire  rlunie  in  tlieir 
habits  and  luuUu  uf  lil'et  are  luusl  distinctly  mauitvsted. 

Qmaiiization. 

Skeleton. — The  skull,  in  the  re))tile8,  generally,  is  made 
up  of  the  same  parts  nearly,  as  that  of  the  mabuDiftrous 
niiiioaU,  though  the  proportions  are  dillbrent  Bat  the 
lower  Batrachians,  which  approach  the  flshf*-  in  this  par- 
ticular, have  not  the  internal  cavity  corrr>i»ouilm(j  so  com- 
pletely Willi  liiL'  surfucL'  of  llie  einepluilua  OS  the  other 
reptiles,  'i'hc  skull  is  very  much  tbttened ;  and  small  as 
the  cenbral  eavity  is,  it  is  by  no  moans  filled  with  the  brain. 
It  IS  Darrawier  and  more  elongated  in  the  species  which 
uass  their  whole  lives  in  the  water  than  it  k  in  the  Annioiu 
Batrachians  or  True  Frogs. 

The  vertebral  cfthimn  commences  at  the  pdsturior  part  of 
the  !u\i(l,  aiiil.  unhko  ilie  rest  of  tlie  ri'ptiles.  the  Batrachians, 
hke  iliu  iiaya,  iliv  sharks,  and  the  mauiraiferous  animals, 

Eossess  two  condyles  situated  on  the  sides  of  the  vertebral 
ole.  lu  the  tadpole  the  vertebriB  are  of  the  same  calibre 
throughout,  bat  a  diflbren«e  takes  place  when  the  limbs 
arc  »levelot)ed.  At  this  jtsriod.  the  vertebral  canal  diini- 
aishcs  gradually  in  length,  tlie  spinal  marrow  contracts  and 
no  trace  of  the  canal  is  left  in  the  elongated  coccyx.  It  is 
in  the  tailless  Batrachiaos  that  the  vertebral  a>lumo  is 
shortest,  for  the  frogs  have  only  ten  and  the  pijMs  but 
eight  >'ertebm. 

As  a  general  rale,  the  anterior  extremities  are  shorter 
than  the  posterior  Hmhs  ;  hut  in  some  of  the  frogs, 
especially,  the  lower  extiennlies  .ue  twn  e  or  thrice  as  loiiir 
as  I  he  anlerior  feet,  ;is  uii-iht  In-  expecieil  in  animals  whose 
progression  is  principally  effected  by  leaps.  Rib«  there  are 
uonc :  but  the  sternum  is  highly  developed  Mid  a  laigs  por- 
tion is  very  often  cartilaginous.  It  receives  ani»rioi)f  ,  or  in 
its  mesial  portion,  the  two  clavicles  and  two  eoraeotds  which 
fit  on  to  the4C(t/m/<r  The  whole  makes  a  ^ort  of  hand  whitli 
sustains  the  anteriui  extremities,  ami  an  elongate<l  disk 
which  forms  a  support  for  the  throat,  and  a-^ists  in  the 
offiees  of  i*«gIutition  and  rsspiratioa.  Another  disk  extend- 


ing backwards,  being  for  the  insertion  of  the  recti  muscles, 

protectstlie  abdominal  viscera  in  some  species.  The  |h-1vis  is 
Well  developed  in  the  fro^s,  aipecially  in  the  Pipa,  and  thougit 
apparently  deprived  of  all  traces  of  a  tail  after  undergoing 
their  last  transfbrmation,  there  remains,  internally,  a  true 
coccygeal  piece,  roost  frequently  even  moveable  and  elon- 
gated, but  without  anything  like  vertebral  form. 

The  bono  of  the  arm  or  humerw  is  single,  und  is  long  in 
proportion  to  tlio-^e  of  the  furc-arTii.  whuh  are  united 
throughout  their  length,  their  duality  beutg  uiaiaie^tc<i  by  a 
simple  fUrrow  or  depression.  These  bones  are  distinct  in 
the  reptiles  generally,  and  the  radius  is  generally  rather 
the  longest;  the  ulna  is  prolonged  backwards  into  a  kind 

ofrtranon,  and  sometimes  this  apophysis  is  distinct,  and 
becomes  a  sort  of  sesamoid-bone  in  the  tliick  part  of  the 
tendon  of  the  extensor  inuseU  s.  Tiie '])i|ia.s,  the  tortoises, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  saunans  have  tiiis  confunuation 
The  bones  of  the  carpus  or  Wrist  exhibit  nothing  e.Mraor 
dii^  in  their  structure ;  nor  do  those  of  the  finders,  which 
are  without  nails  or  elawi,  Veauirv  particular  notice. 

The  hones  of  the  well-developed  pelvit  present  coii^ider- 
ahlc  differemes  in  the  various  genera  of  Anurous  HaUa 
chians.  Tiius  in  the  Froi^s  (y^;;/*/)  and  the  Tree  Krn^s 
( Hyla),  the  omi  tUt  are  very  much  elongated,  articulated 
in  a  moveable  manner  on  the  sacrum,  and  very  much  ap- 
proximated balow  towards  the  ootykiid  civily ;  so  that  the 
two  heads  of  the  thisfa-bonee  seem  to  be  placed  in  contact, 
a  conformation  which  nuich  inrtueiues  tlie  action  of  the 
posterior  limbs  upon  the  trunk  in  llie  exerulioii  of  the  uio- 
tiuus  of  swimmtnj^  and  leaping.  In  i!ie  I'lj.u,  or  Siutmun 
Toad,  the  osxa  tlii  are  very  much  widcued  at  the  |H>ua  of 
junction  with  the  saeraNR,  which  is,  itself,  dilated.  lUruing 
a  stvons  uuion  by  means  of  a  true  symphysis.  Tlie/eiNirr» 
or  thig^b-bone,  is  very  nraeh  elongated,  and  slightly  eurved 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  S  in  the  Fr  ^  s  f /' -  ,i;>,  and  in  the 
Tvpe  Fn>sr!«  {Ihfln)'  it  is  a  little  i.iorler  in  the  Toad* 
{Hi{fii),  ^w\  IS  tiattened  in  the  A/  a.  The  bones  of  the  leg 
(tibia  axiA.  fbula)  are,  in  the  Reptiles,  s:enerally  distinct ; 
but  faillio  Ammms  Btttrachians,  liuna,  Hpla,  tnd  Pifta. 
(lir  instanee,  they  aiw  so  soldered  together  as  to  fbrm  but  a 
single  artieulation  vrith  the  fmmr  aad  lomtt,  and  to  pi»- 
sent  the  np|)en ranee  of  a  single  very  much  elongated  bone, 
which  some  have  erroneously  considered  us  a  su]»crniime- 
rar\  bone,  or  second. /("Wi/r.  The  knee  joint  and  arlicu- 
latmg  bones  are  8odis|w*sed  that  tlie  feet  have  always  a 
direction  outwfurds.  In  the  Reptiles,  generally,  the  poste- 
rior feet  at*  more  developed  than  the  aniarior  limba;  and 
this  modification  is  particularly  observable  in  the  Anurous 
l!atiachians  which  nave  the  <ur*iw  so  much  elongated  as 
lo  induce  aonifl  tn  consider  the  first  bones  composuig  it  to 
be  fibula  or  tihid.  Th*  T 
to  the  number  of  toes. 
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Mtifculnr  syf:fpm,  particularly  at  relating  to  locomotion. 
— The  niu>cli-,  (li'^'.iiud  to  give  activity  to  the  framework, 
exunples  ol'  sOiic  h  are  i^ivct!  ubove,  are,  like  those  of  all  the 
Rq>tiies,  remarkable  for  their  irritability.  There  are  not 
wanting  zoologista  who  lutve  sccnTuads,  Salamanders,  Tor- 
toiaet.  and  Serpenta^  dapriwd  of  Uiair  kaadt  aad  skini,  but 
kept  tnoUt,  display  nrasetilir  notion  ftr  wbolo  wwks.  In 
the  Anurous  Batrarhians,  the  Fro'/s  especially,  the  muscles 
of  the  abdomen  are  more  developed  than  in  the  other  lit  p- 
tilBS,  offering  in  this  particular  some  analogy  to  the  abdo- 
minal structure  of  the  Mammifcrs.  But  it  is  in  the  dispo- 
ntion  of  tbe  muaeles  of  the  thigh  and  leg  in  the  Frogs  and 
tther  Anurous  BatraoliMluw  tMt  the  greatest  singularity  is 
manifested.  These,  whtrther  takeii  oonjotntly  ur  singly, 
present  the  preate>t  analogy  with  the  nui-culnr  arr.inge- 
mcnt  of  the  snme  parts  in  Man.  We  find  the  rounded, 
elongated,  conical  thi[;h,  ihe  knee  extending  itself  in  the 
same  direction  with  tbe  thigh-bone,  and  a  well-fashioned 
calf  to  the  leg.  formed  by  the  belly  of  the  gattrocnemU 
muscles.  It  is  impossible  to  watch  the  horisontal  motions 
of  a  frog  in  the  water,  as  it  is  impelled  by  these  muscles 
and  its  webbe<l  feet,  without  being  struck  with  the  complete 
resemblance  in  this  portion  of  its  frame  to  human  conform- 
ation, and  the  almost  perfect  identity  of  the  movements  of 
its  lower  extramities  with  those  of  a  man  making  the  same 
•Hbrts  in  the  wnio  sitnation. 

We  have  seen  that  tho  nba  an  absent  in  the  Anurous 
Batrachians,  and  the  fVinetions  of  respiration,  as  well  as 
those  of  detfhitiiion,  being  carried  on  by  means  of  partifu- 
lar  muscles,  as  wo  shall  presently  have  to  notice,  those 
bones  would  have  been  mere  incumbrances.  In  the  Frogs, 
tho  musdos  an  not  attaohed  to  the  skin,  whieh  envelops 
Am  wMe  munntar  amngement  in  a  aort  of  inanlatod,  in- 
sensible, moveable  bag :  in  tho  Urodeles,  on  the  contrary, 
the  integuments  serve  as  the  point  of  insertion  to  almost 
all  the  active  (iri^ans  of  motion. 

The  locuuioiionof  the  Anurous  Batrachians  on  land  con- 
sists in  walking,  running,  and  leaping,  in  its  various  niodi- 
flcations;  the  utt^  being  tbe  motion  moot  prevalent.  Tbe 
greater  pert  of  them  ere  exeellent  awimmere;  end  when 
they  betake  themselves  to  this  exercise,  the  body  is  ex- 
tended horizontally,  and  the  animal  is  propelled  by  the 
mechanism  of  the  lower  extronutios  alone,  a  mcchaniHm 
admirably  adapted  to  this  mode  of  progression,  as  well  as 
to  the  other  varietiee  of  movement  whicn  the  necessities  of 
tho  animal  require.  By  the  aid  of  these  well-developed 
lower  limbe,  end  the  pru<ligious  power  of  their  museular 
end  boof  levers,  a  frog  can  niise  itself  in  the  air  to  twenty 
timee  tta  own  heuht,  and  traverse*  at  a  sin^e  bound,  a 
qieee  mon  then  iUtf  timee  the  length  of  ile 


Digestive  Organs.— The  Anurous  Batrachians,  in  their 
adult  stale,  arc,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  cxistingr  Rep- 
tiles, caniivorou*,  and  swallow  tluir  livinij  prey  w  'hoa: 
mastication.  Tbe  mouth  in  many  of  them  i&  very  wide;  n 
wide,  indeed,  in  some  (the  large  Frogs  aud  Pipas,  for  n- 
atanoe).  ee  to  ednut  oir  their  eweUoving  vertranted  sei- 
mats:  bnt  insecis, ennelids.  end  email  mollnelte  ftrm  tfcr 
rhiefof  their  fo;id.  They  have  no  true  fleshy  lips,  n^r 
deed  have  any  of  the  Reptiles;  but  the  freshwater  turti.-^ 
are  furnished  with  folds  of  skin  as  a  covering  f  ^r  lli-  w  > 
ting  jaws,  and  perhaps  as  a  more  complete  apiiaratus  Ux 
shutting  the  mouth.  The  same  conformation  is  obscrvabk 
in  the  greater  number  of  the  tadpoles  of  tin  BntreehiM* 
the  larger  portion  of  which,  in  fneir  adult  state,  hetse  ^ 
lower  jaw  received  under  a  soft  skin  which  cover*  3'< 
ed};es  the  mandiblo.  The  branches  of  the  lower  niaxilli,; 
bone  arc  rarely  soldcrwl  at  the  symphysis,  and  st>mfctin)»-4. 
as  in  the  genera  Hana  and  Ugla,  there  is,  at  the  point  W 
junction,  a  mere  cartilage  which  admits  of  a  certain  amoatf 
of  motion.  In  the  I^ogt  and  tbe  Urodele*,  the  number  of 
pieces  composing  each  of  the  branches  amounts  to  thrw. 
One  of  thcf^e  ]iitr<M's  corrcsponils  with  the  sv inphy-is,  and  t- 
armed  with  teeth,  the  second  servi^s  f)r  artieulation,  *ni 
the  third  is  situated  backwards,  and  prolonged  below.  C>n 
the  palate  of  many  of  the  Anurous  Batrmchiaos  ere  cer- 
tain proceaeet  which  may  be  tertned  teeth;  but  these  ait 
pointed,  and  not  tnberciuar,  as  tbe  old  emr  of  nemiBc; 
some  of  the  teeth  of  fossil  fishes  Bufonitet  might  lead  ns 
tn  snppn-ic.  These  palatal  teeth  form  a  part  of  tbe  beam 
to  which  they  are  attached,  as  in  the  case  of  fishes. 

Tlie  tongue  performs  a  leading  peit  in  the  capture  and 
deglutition  of  the  pray.   In  the  gmater  portion  of  the 
Anurona  Batraehiene  mt  struetura  of  this  organ  is  altoge- 
ther anomalous,  and  its  insertion  ia  oqueUyat  varianoe  witt 
the  mode  adopted  in  tho  other  vertebratw  animals.    It  is 
very  s<jfl,  tleshv  almost  throujThout,  and  is  not  supporti^  s! 
its  base  by  an  o»  hyoid'^^-    Its  attuchtnent  is  the  revere*?  of 
that  generally  aeon,  for  it  is  l';\ed  in  the  concavity  wb»ch 
formed  by  the  approach  of  the  two  branchee  of  the  lowrr 
jaw  towerde  the  symphysis.  In  aatete  of  repoe^  and  vrtKO 
the  mouth  is  shut,  this  tongue,  which  has  its  root,  so  M 
speak,  in  the  interior  eik;e  of  the  anterior  part  of  tbe  lower 
j;nv,  liii-*  Its  fiee  extremitv  in  the  back  part  of  the  ra'">'i!K 
and  before  the  npeiture  of  the  air-passages;  but  when  th« 
animal  putjs  it  forth,  it  iseoiuiderably  elongated  and  throwr^ 
stMrplyput  of  tlae  mouth,  ae  if  by  en  efiut  of  esfot- 
tion..  The  end  readMB  to  a  eonaideralile  diataneeb  I 
iiig  on  tho  pivot  of  its  anterior  fixurc,  it  is  revers 
a  maimer  that  the  sutfiiee  which  was  below 
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it  k  thrown  out,  abow;  ud.  wlieii  tiM  tongw  v  TStnmed 

into  the  mouth,  the  surface,  \rhich  wa^  an  instant  before 
tbove,  resumes  its  ori^nal  position,  and  is  ai^ain  bciiealh. 
Ttio  oni;;in  is  ai  nn'  I  with  a  lenaciou-t  vurous  secretion  ,  and 
when  It  touches  thu  prey,  the  latter  atUteres  so  firmly  to  it, 
tliat  it  is  carried  baiek  with  the  tongue  into  the  moutli. 
Tlian  it  is.  in  most  oases,  ooaijpriMMd»  involvad  ogiin  in  a 
idntibous  sort  of  saliva,  and  tiliBoit  instandy  submitted  to 
tbe  act  of  deglutition.  The  motion  of  throwing  out  and 
Itturiiin^  the  loneue  ia  often  performt;d  with  a  rapidity 
which  the  eye  can  nardly  follow.  If  any  one  will  obser\"e  a 
toad  in  a  melon-frame,  he  will  see  the  an  to  or  other  insects 
wbidi  come  within  shot  of  its  tongue  disappear;  but  his 
vUon  mutt  be  vary  acute  and  nmmpt  to  detect  tbe  action 
of  the  tongue.  The  ramdes,  wnose  office  it  ii  to  mam  the 
bones,  cartilages,  and  other  parts  of  the  mouth,  act  more 
especially  upon  the  lower  jaw,  upon  the  bone  of  the  inan- 
tiible,  and  upuii  tlic  i.  ii-rue,  wlurh,  ;ifler  shot  furlli 

as  we  have  cndeavouied  to  duicribu,  is  returiietl  and  swal- 
lowed, as  it  were,  wth  the  capture«l  prey,  and  the  act  of 
doglutition  is  continued  tiU  tbe  food  is  lodged  in  the  ato- 
vucli. 

The  pJuirynx-  in  mammiferous  animals  consists  of  that 
backwaid  cavity  of  the  throat  into  which  the  lower  orifices 
»f  the  nostrils,  thp  onfiee  of  the  mouth,  the  canal  of  the  ear, 
the  larynx  and  the  oetophagut  open:  but  in  the  Reptiles 
there  cannot  bo  said  to  tie  any  true  pfkt'rt/tLT,  for  t!io  nos- 
trils, as  well  as  the  gloUitf  open  into  tbe  mouth,  the  oeao- 
phagus  eoninenow  imnwdietely  behind  tbe  noetrib,  and 
the  muscles  that  act  mure  especially  npon  these  parts  and 
upon  the  tongue  are  those  that  begin  the  act  of  deglutition ; 
we  shall  presently  s<*e  that  these  same  muscles  are  also  put 
in  requisition  to  force  the  air  n«>cesbary  for  respiration  into 
the  pottit  and  tractic(x,  in  order  to  supply  the  cavity  of  the 
lungs.  The  stonuebof  the  Anurous  Batnchiana  doM  not 
require  any  partieidar  notice;  bat  tbe  maxfm  that  the 
more  carnivorous  an  animal  is,  the  bti  irt  r  .rid  the  lc¥s 
tlexuous  IS  Its  mlejititutl  canal,  is  well  lUu.Uiaied  iti  that 
tribe.  The  tadpole,  which  lives  upon  vegetables,  possesses 
an  extremely  long  digestive  tube ;  but  in  its  perfect  state, 
•ad  when  its  appetite  hae  beeome  altogether  carnivorous, 
the  intaetiuee  beeome  rvrf  much  sboitened,  loaing  Ibnr- 
flflhsof  tbe  length  which  distln^ithed  them  when  the 
animal  was  in  its  early  stage  of  existence.  The  vent  in  the 
Anurous  Balrachians  is  ruundecl  and  wrmkled.  The  liver 
i^ciUTully  CO  :  .  three  lobes,  and  the  gall-bladder  ad- 

heres to  and  IS  hidden  in  the  coneavity  of  (he  liver,  very 
hi|u;h  up.  The  apleen  in  the  frog  and  toad  is  rounded,  not 
of  larfe  dimenaiooit  and  situated  in  the  mesial  rcKton. 
trader  the  tnterraediate  lobe  <^  the  liver.  There  it  ano  a 
pancrcr.s,  and  the  chyliferous  veins  may  be  distinctly  traced. 
Thus  far  we  have  endeavoured  to  pive  a  mere  outline  of  the 
dif^i'stive  organs  in  the  Anurous  Batraclnans,  in  (heir  per- 
fect state:  but  these  organs,  as  might  be  e.vpected,  vary 
considerably  in  the  tadp^e.  In  this  early  stage,  thejr  hai^ 
n  mouth  famished  with  lips,  and  homy  cutting  proceeses, 
that  net  as  jaws  in  the  diviticn  of  the  vcgeiable  fbod 
which  forms  their  princ'pn'  n  luiisliment,  and  their  inii-s- 
tilial  cttiial  li  coiled  »])irally  wiiinii  their  liiige  rounded  ab- 
•I'UiK'U.  The  metamorphosis  is  complete,  iiilernally  as  well 
us  e.Mcniolly,  when  this  armed  little  mouth  is  changed  into 
Ihe  widely-opening  gape,  which  reaches  beyond  the  eyes, 
and  tbe  animal  swalbwa  its  living  ptey entire.  In  <bis  their 
last  stage,  they  can  endure  a  long  abstinenct; ;  they  ^^row 
alowly,  and  they  live  to  a  considemblc  nj^e.  The  soil  skin 
which  e<lgos  their  jaws  ia  soft,  and  Utriiis  a  mu  i  nf  jriiin  or 
external  hp  ;  their  under-jaw  is  received  into  a  kind  uf  rim 
or  groove,  which  run^i  along  the  upper-jaw,  and  its  two 
braitches  are  slightly  movwbie  towards  the  symphysis: 
this  jnnction  of  the  jaws  is  as  complete  as  the  shutting  of 
the  weil-fitted  lid  a  snnlF-box.  The  tongue,  as  wn  have 
seen,  adhere.^  in  the  adults  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  ijuins: 
bill  this  must  be  taken  as  a  general  rule,  to  which  there  is, 
at  least,  niic  e.Mepli.m  ;  fur,  in  Uactylrthra  (Voigt).  which 
has  no  externally  visible  ear-drtun,  the  tongue  is  fastened 
to  the  hack  of  tbe  mouth;  and  in  Pipot  the  tongue  is 
wnntiqg. 

The  «uoi>hafnf  is  a  iarge  thm  canal,  with  longitndinat 

folds,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  crop  or  first  sto- 
mach ;  and  the  intestinal  canal  is  hardly  1^  tho  length  of 
the  wh'ile  l>o<ly,  wlulst  in  the  tadpole  it  is  more  than 
seven  times  as  long.  VV©  must  not  omit  to  notice  hero  the 
imnarkablc  tbhls  of  the  ptfU^mmt  in  tbe  thickn«Mer 
r  C.  Mo.  666. 


wbioh  ftildi  n  fttty  matter  m  eidier  depotited  or  secreted 

generally  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  varyint?  much  with  re<;;irii 
to  its  disposition  in  the  different  species  ■  the  use  of  this 
substance  is  supposed  to  be  a  ]»rovi6ion  for  the  support  of 
the  animal  during  the  period  of  its  lethargic  hybernation  in 
the  cold  roontiis. 

In  tbe  museum  of  the  Kanl  College  uf  Surgeons,  there 
is  a  preparation  (No.  669,  Gallery,  Physiological  Series), 
showing  a  portion  of  the  stmdl  and  great  intestine  of  a  fr<ii; 
{Rana  temporaria  of  Liunajusj,  injected,  exlubiiing  the 
peculiar  reflected  course  of  the  former,  and  its  oblM|ue  ter> 
mination  in  tbe  latter,  which  is  suddenly  dilated. 

CirctdaUng  8y*tem. — The  circulation  .in  the  Anurous 
Batraebiiiit  Tariae  with  tbe  diffineut  metamoqihosiM  which 
the  animal  undergoes.  In  the  early  or  tad|>ole  etoge,  the 
whole  of  the  blood  is  driven  by  the  heart  into  the  branchial 
vessels,  the  circulation  at  that  period  beiii^'  'be  same  as  it 
is  in  ilshe*.  Tlie  ci?j;x/r'>»//M  single  auricle  (for  acccorduig 
to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Oayy  and  of  MM.  Saint  Ango 
and  Webcrt,  it  is  in  fact  separated  into  two  divisions),  or 
rather  the  partition  which  eaists  at  the  point  where  tbe 
oxygenated  blood  arrives  through  the  pulmonary  veins,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  distinct,  and  the  venous  blood,  whicli  is 
poured  into  it  by  the  large  vena  cava,  penetrates  linally  into 
the  single  ventricle,  which  contracting,  pushes  the  blood 
into  the  single  arterial  trunk,  which  is  furnished  at  its  base, 
near  the  vamiles,  with  a  sort  of  bulb,  or  contnctile  swelling. 
This  arteiy,  whiieb  otmtama  tlie  black  or  veoMit  blood»  is 
divided  into  two  trunks,  one  directed  to  the  right,  the  otiber 
to  the  left,  and  these  are  then  subdivided  into  two,  three, 
or  four  branches,  according  to  the  number  of  the  branchial 
leaflets:  on  their  arrival  there,  they  inosculate  with  ilio 
venous  trunks,  and  by  that  time  tbe  blood  has  assumed  its 
arterial  quality  and  colour.  These  arterial  veins  unite 
loccemively.  to  as  to  form,  by  neam  of  two  principal  tnmks, 
the  origin  of  one  great  artery  or  aorta  dnemdetu,  which  is, 
at  the  {Kiintofits  formation,  jdaced  ne  ir  the  head,  to  which 
it  gives  off  many  branches,  and  continues  to  descend  down 
the  vertcl^al  column. 

But  when  tbe  tunc  of  metamorphosis  arrives,  and  when 
the  animal  which  had  been  breathing  by  meant  ot  giUt  it 
to  respire  through  the  medium  of  lung%  M  entice  and  ne* 
cGSsary  change  takes  place.  In  proportion  as  the  hnmeMtf 
of  the  tadjiole  are  destroyed  and  absorbisl,  the  '.  ulibre  of  the 
venous  arteries,  which  were  di.stributed  to  them,  diniinishus 
gradually,  till  Ihey  are  at  last  entirely  obliterated.  The  first 
of  these  vessels  then  develops  itseif,  and  receives  on  each 
side  the  whole  of  the  blood,  giving  off  three  principal  trunhl, 
—OM  Sat  tbe  bead,  eorretponding  to  the  carotid  artery^ 
one  flir  the  anterior  limbs,  or  a  brachial  artery— and  one; 
the  longest  of  all,  fur  the  celluln.r  lung,  which  is  of  consi- 
derable volume.  The  rest  ol'  the  principal  trunk  follows 
the  mesial  line,  and  unites  with  its  c  o;igt'ncr,  so  as  to  form 
a  true  aorta  for  the  supply  of  the  viscera  and  lower  ex* 
tremitiet,  which  acqniro  their  large  dinemiont  at  thit 
period. 

Respiraim  y  System  and  Vom*  Or^orj.*.— -The  absence  of 
the  nbs  prevents  any  api'''r';iT-  ;n  of  costal  inltuence  upon 
the  re>puatutv  ori;aus  of  uie  Auiuous  Ualracliians,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  niainuiifeious  animals  :  but  though  their  form, 
as  Well  cs  the  medium  in  which  they  live,  is  so  totally  dif- 
ferent m  the  early  and  late  part  of  their  life,  the  principil  of 
action  on  these  organs  is  nearly  tbe  same.  Tbe  jfoung  may 
be  said  to  swallow  water,  or  at  least  to  receive  it  into  tbe 
cavilv  of  the  mouth,  before  Ihey  force  it  into  tbe  branchial 
vessels;  and  though  the  mode  of  breathing  is  so  entirely 
changed  in  after-life,  the  operation  consists  in  the  perfect 
animal  of  a  succession  of  deglutitions  of  air. 

When  the  Batrachinn  leaves  the  cgg,itairancAid?  appear 
cxternallv,  like  little  coloured  fringes  on  each  side  of  the 
neck,  ana  so  they  remain  in  the  Uradeles,  as  long  as  their 
lungs  are  not  -iunuiently  devdojted  to  serve  for  couiplota 
respiration.  But  in  the  Frogs  and  other  .Vnurous  Batra 
( iiians,  the  first  stage  of  llie  aniniars  life  endures  but  a 
shurt  tune,  it  suou  aasiumes  the  tadpole  tbriu,  v^itii  an 
enormous  belly  and  head,  in  one  undistini^uished  outline, 
and  a  long  tail.  At  thit  period  the  brancliuD^  or  giUi»  are 
bidden,  being  contained  in  a  cavity,  and  Aen  the  water 
enters  the  numth  by  the  orifice  of  the  nostrils,  which  are 
supplied  with  valves.  When  in  the  cavity  of  tiie  mouth, 
wiiich  is  well  cli)>ed  on  all  sules,  with  the  exception  of  liio 
throat,  where  are  placed  the  bronchial  slits,  the  water,  acted 
Upon  by  the  mnselet  which  «in«r  them,  traverses  iheet 
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,  WoA  bathes  the  bi  anchim  before  ils  exit  tliniugh  the  ■ 
bueliial  holes.    Tbo  blood  wiiich  m  yiu^hed  into  lha»*t 
bnneliiaB  is  then  distributed,  as  it  is  in  the  flsbc»,  and 
pamw,  aa  we  have  seen,  from  the  arterial  venous  vessels 
into  the  arteries  which  unKc  to  form  the  aorta. 

On  acquirint;  their  perfect  form,  and  when  the  oblitera- 
tion of  certain  points,  and  the  development  of  the  others, 
uavc  adapted  tin-  Aminuis  Batracbian  for  breathint;  air,  by 
meaasi  of  its  two  iarge  luugK,  the  muscles  en)plo)ed  m 
deglutition  are  the  great  agents  for  carryinf?  on  the  rcspira- 
tign.  Hie  anterior  n(»>triU,  as  we  have  before  stated,  open 
nearly  straight,  by  means  of  simple  apertures  in  ftont  of  the 
palate  ;  the  tongue  is  applied  as  a  kind  of  stopper  upon  the 
bock  nostrils,  and  the  trachea  is  terminatea  by  a  glottis 
opeiiiiii?  nitu  till-  riVMilli-  'n»e  air  tlius  im]insinied,  i.^  Ilireed 
or  iHnn|>€d  at  eactt  gulp  tiiruugU  the  glottis,  to  be  disuibutcd 
me  lungs. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  are  the 
following  preparations,  illustrative  of  the  aeration  of  tlie 
blood,  by  means  of  branchiie,  in  the  early  stase  of  Jiana 
naradoxa.  No.  1U67  is  a  larva,  with  the  cavity  of^ ihe  mouth 
laid  open  to  show  the  braiiclnal  and  larNKgeal  ori(icL':i:  (he 
abdomen  is  alB'>  exposed,  to  show  the  rudunenlury  lungs  tn 
titu,  with  brui  les  placed  in  them.  No.  1068  is  the  head  of 
another  larva  of  tne  same  species,  exliibiting  on  one  side 
the  branchial  and  htrpgeal  apertures,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  the  three  series  of  tufted  brancliie,  projecting  ftota  the 
membranous  arches,  and  exposed  by  the  reflection  of  the 
opercular  fold  dI"  ineiubiuiie.  No.  lOB'J  sliows  ihe  lungs  of 
the  larva  of  the  same  species,  and  a  bristle  is  passed  from 
tWtaiyn^eal  aperture  directly  into  the  lig^  lung,  there 
being  no  intervenini^  trachea. 

The  fbUovt  ing  are  illustratire  of  the  mode  of  respiration  in 
the  adult  Anurous  Batrachians.  No.  1098  exhibits  a  Frog 
(Rana  temporaria.  Linn.),  with  the  lungs  injected  tn  situ. 
The  left  lurij;  is  Und  upeii  to  show  the  cellular  panetes,  uuJ 
the  extent  to  which  ttvoy  lincroacb  upon  iLu  cavity  of  the 
lung.  No.  1099  is  a  single  lung  of  the  Frog,  injected  and 
laid  open ;  and  UOO,  a  single  lung  of  a  Toad  {Btifo  vtd- 
gwit.  Linn.) :  it  will  be  observed  that  the  parietes,  like 
those  of  the  Frog,  are  cellular,  but  thinner.  No.  1101 
shows  the  luniks  of  a  large  Batracbian,  one  of  them  laid 
open,  and  .exhiliUin^i  a  more  minutely  cellular  structure 
than  the  precednig-  ^<^'  ^i^^  a  preparation  of  the  lung» 
and  lar)-nx  of  a  Bull-frog  {Rana  pipient.  Linn.),  and  a 
small  accessory  pouch  will  be  seen  appended  to  each  pal- 
nonary  aae.  A  Surinam  Toad  iPipa  mt.nstrota.  Linn.),  is 
numbered  1 103.  The  Tentral  parietes  of  the  abdomen  are 
reflected  to  show  the  thin  membraiiuuijt  lungs  in  fitu:  ihvy 
are  of  eoiisiderable  breadth,  uiul  extend  downwards  to  the 
peivis,  as  in  theCheloniati  Reptiles.  The  lower  purliua  of 
one  of  the  lungs  is  preserved  in  the  bottle  No.  1104,  and 
shows  its  large  cells,  and  their  dense  and  slightly  vascular 
parintea,  heing  adapted  at  that  part  to  secre  aa  *  naaivoir  of 
air. 

The  activity  of  respiration  is  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  elevation  of  the  teinjierature  of"  the  surrounding  air. 
M.  I>elaruche  found  that  frogs  exposed  to  u  temperature  of 
S7°  (centigrade)  absorbed  imir  times  as  much  oxygon  U 
those  submitted  to  a  tempentnro  ot^wt  T*  only. 

The  or«;nns  of  the  voice  in  the  Annrons  fomohians  are 
only  ])Ut  in  action,  trPTicrally  speakiti);,  at  the  season  of  re- 
jiroductiui),  uiid  ibcii  principally  by  the  males:  their  cruak- 
in^s  and  cries  seem  intended  to  usake  the  uiic  si  x  jeiiMble 
ol  the  presence  of  the  other.  Tlio  trachea  in,  indec<l,  very 
short  in  the  tVug ;  but  it  is  longer  in  the  male  than  it  is  in 
the  fbmale,  and  the  rtma  glottidiit  u  alio  longer  in  the 
fbnner.  But,  in  eone  frogs,  the  males  are  distins;uisbed 
by  peculiar  membratious  bags.  Thus,  the  Green  Frog  has 
two  cheek  pouches,  which  are  uithued  by  the  auimal  in 
the  Vueedm:;  season,  hy  means  ut'two  apertures  close  to  the 
rima  gloUtdtt;  and  ilm  churdi^  vocalet  an  \ct}  large  and 
distinct  in  many  species.  Tlie  glottis  bears,  apparently, 
oonsidenible  analogy  to  the  upper  lanmx  iu  Birds;  but  m 
the  birds,  the  voice  reratvw  itt  nodifleation  only  from  the 
cd^«  of  the  plottis,  which  shuts  tlie  trachea  at  the  point 
where  it  opens  into  the  mouth:  the  jk>unds  being  produced 
by  the  lower  larjnx,  which  is  formed  at  the  point  of  junction 
of  the  two  branches  which  cotustitute  (he  origin  ul'  the 
Ixachea.  WhtB  tlie  •ir'passages  of  the  Reptdes  emit 
sounds,  they  are  modnoed  by  the  single  larynx  and  the 
glottis:  from  the  absonoo  of  moveaMe  Upi^  sad  tb* 
palati.  Of  ttMif 


cannot  bo  much  modified.  Nevertheless  the  voi'al  powers 
ot  the  species  of  Anurous  Batracliians  vary  \eiy  mach,  ac- 
cording to  the  var}'ing  mechanism  manifested  in  earh 
The  cries  of  tlie  different  apeciee  of  Rtma,  from  the  «eU 
known  croaking  of  the  eommm  Png  to  the  bdlowing  of 
the  Bull  Frng  ;  the  shrill  trebles  of  the  species  of  Hyla,  of 
the  males  especially ;  the  flute-like  and  metallic  sounds  oc- 
casi'inally  given  out,  and  the  sort  ol'  seeinin^dy  veiiH-doquous 
gfumblmg  which  some  kjecies  of  Toads  exert,  are  voe&l 
sounds  emitted  above  the  larynx— a  sort  of  falsetto  or  voet 
di  tetta — from  the  buccal  cavity*  or  some  of  the  imisuis) 
sacs. 

As  connected  with  the  phenomena  of  breathing,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  naked  skm  of  the  From,  and  in- 
deed  id'  the  Batrachiaii^  generally,  has  the  power  ot'  acting 
upon  the  «iix  lu  suub  a  way  as  to  fulfil,  to  a  great  degree, 
the  functions  of  the  lungs,  and  thnt  sttntsd  wnlm  may  be 
made  subservient  to  thu  cutaneooB  impiratioB.  Tbeox- 
periments  made  on  Fro^  whieh  have  beAi  kept  in  tessds, 
and  under  water  cbarKed  with  air  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  and  on  Toads  which  have  been  kept  alive  for  months 
in  iiels  sunk  under  ruunuij^  wafer,  at  a  low  tciiiperature, 
without  any  dii«^l  access  tu  almu^pheric  air,  prove  this. 
These  powers,  the  faculty  of  enduring  long  abstinence, 
their  hybernation*  and  the  age*  to  which  the  Anuraua  B»- 
tracbians  are  said  to  attaitw  naturally  lead  ut  to  the  oonst> 
deration  of  the  stories  told  of  the  discover;'  of  toad&,  '  ante- 
diluvian toads '  as  they  were  once  called,  inclosed  in  solid 
rooks  and  in  the  heart  of  trees,  where  they  had  been  i\i\f 
posed  to  have  existed  for  centuries,  deprived  ot  the  puiaaa- 
bility  of  access  to  eithw  food  or  air;  though,  when  found, 
they  were  olive  and  vigorous.  Nor  do  Uieso  storiaa  rsst 
solely  on  the  doubtfbl  hearsay  evidence  of  onodnented  pCT" 
sons.  Thus  Smellie,  in  his  '  Philosophy  of  Natural  Histof}.* 
alludes  to  the  account  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  «f 
.Science-.'  Cor  the  year  1  7  IV),  of  a  toad  found  alive  and  healthf 
in  the  heart  of  an  old  elm;  mid  of  another  du>cuvered  in 
the  year  1731,  near  Nantx,  in  the  heart  of  an  old  oak,  with- 
out any  visible  enUnnce  to  its  habitation.  ¥vm  the  tiue  ot 
the  tree,  it  was  condttded  that  the  animal  must  have  been 
confined  in  that  situation  at  least  eighty  or  a  hundred 
years.  He  adds,  that,  in  the  many  examples  of  toads  found 
HI  sujid  recks,  exact  iuiiire>>ions  of  their  bodie-.  conv- 
spuitdiug  tu  ihcir  n,i>pecttve  saes,  were  uniformly  k-ft  in  the 
stones  or  trees  from  which  they  were  dislodged  ;  and  b« 
asserts  that  it  was  said  that  there  existed,  when  he  vroic 
a  marble  cbimney*piece  at  Chatsworth  with  n  print  of  a 
toad  in  it ;  and  that  there  was  a  trnditionaiy  aoootmt  of  the 
place  and  manner  in  which  it  was  found. 

'Tliese  and  si(u:iar  lactK,'  adds  the  auihor  last  aboTf 
quoted,  'are  sup[iorted  by  authorities  50  numcrOU*  EUd  so 
respectable,  that  U  is  unnecessary  tu  quota  thsOL  Many 
abortive  attempts  have  been  made  to  aooount  Ibr  an 
animal's  gnnring  and  living  ver)'  long  in  the  sitnations 
abovo  described,  without  the  possibility  of  receiving  i.  i; 
'risbment  or  air  ;  es|>ocially  as,  hke  all  other  animalav  svLt:^ 
put  into  an  exhausted  receiver,  the  luail  soon  lo»es  its  ex- 
istence. Upon  this  subject  I  shall  only  hazard  two  o\r 
servations.  The  tood,  it  is  well  known,  when  kcpi  m  a 
damp  plaee,  can  live  several  months  without  food  of  am 
kind;  thotigh,  in  ita  state  of  natond  liberty,  it  devour 
voraciously  spidm,  maggots,  ants  and  other  tT:»c^■l^. 
Uere  we  have  an  instance,  and  there  are  many,  ot'  .-kn  iiiniiuil 
«huse  coiistiliition  is  so  I'rauied  l)y  nature,  (hiit  it  c;iu  i'\t»l 
several  months  without  receiviug  utiy  puruou  of  food.  Ac- 
cording to  our  ideas  of  the  necessity  of  frequent  supphcnof 
nourishment,  it  is  nearly  as  difficult  for  lie  to  eoneeivo  an 
abstinence  of  fbnr  or  six  months  as  one  of  as  many  yean, 
or  even  centuries.  The  one  fact,  thcrcf:>re,  may  be  rea- 
dily admitted  as  the  other.  The  same  remark  is  eq  .i^A 
applicaldo  to  the  regular  respiration  of  an.  The  toad,  aiMl 
many  otiier  animals,  from  some  peculiarity  ui  their  conelt- 
tution,  can  live  very  long  in  a  torpid  state  without  seemiBg 
to  respire,  andwt  their  principle  of  life  is  not  entirely  cX- 
tinguished.  Hnoe  the  toad  may.  and  actually  doc«.  IH* 
many  years  in  situations  which  exclude  a  free  interrcx::-.? 
with  the  external  air.  Besides,  almost  all  the  above,  yu,^ 
siuiilur  iUcts,  must,  from  their  nature,  have  been  discovert-c 
by  eoQimou  labourers,  wlio  are  totally  unqualified  fiar  «K> 
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afflining  erery  drrumsUnoe  with  the  di«serning  eyo  of  a 
philosopher.  In  rocks  there  are  many  chinks  as  well  as 
fissures,  both  Iionzontal  and  perpendicular;  and  in  old 
trees  nothing  is  more  frequent  than  boles  and  vaouities  of 
difbuent  dimensioiH.  Through  these  flMUiw  and  vaeaitiit 
tlieeggsof  tiwdttHMnr  aecidenuUy  be  oonveyed  hf  vtter, 
the  penetration  of  which  few  substanoee  are  capable  of  re- 
■iatins;.  Aftor  tbe  o^^s^  nre  lied,  the  animals  may  re- 
ceivf  moisture  and  >nuUl  portions  of  air  throu'^h  the  crevices 
of  rocks,  or  the  channels  of  aged  trees.  But  I  mean  not  to 
persuade,  for  I  cannot  s&tisfy  myself.  All  I  intend  is.  to 
raooniBMnd  to  those  gentlemen  who  may  hereafter  chance 
to  see  Boeh  itra  phenomena,  a  strict  examination  of  every 
eneamstance  that  can  throw  light  upon  a  subject  so  dark 
and  niysli  ri'i'i-: .  f  jr  the  vul<;ar,  over  inchned  to  render  un- 
ooramon  ajipi  araiicts  still  more  mar\-clloua,  are  not  to  be 
trusterl.' 

Upon  the  above  observations  it  will  only  be  neeeasanr  to 
Minarkt  that  the  general  impreiiion  on  the  mind  of  fba 
writer  seems  to  have  been  against  the  alleged  discoveries^ 
whilst  the  reasoning  which  he  puts  fiMrth  in  »ts  favour  is,  to 

say  th(>  lea^st,  vcr)'  vulnorablo,  and  in  some  points  at  variance 
with  Itself.  It  18  difficult,  indeed,  to  a.ssi^n  limits  to  sus- 
pended animation ;  but  it  is  very-  improbable  that  whore, 
as  wn  have  seen,  it  is  probable  that  nature  has  made  a  pro- 
vision for  the  ordinary  period  of  hybernation,  the  animal 
ahould  continue  to  exist  for  many  years  after  the  supply 
must  have  become  exhausted.  The  theory  of  the  convey- 
ance of  eg<;s  by  water  is  very  feeble,  nnrl  its  cxtretiic  iin- 
probabilily  will  be  manifest  to  those  who  will  t  otisider  for  a 
moment  the  nxjde  of  reproduction,  and  the  nutamorphoses 
vliich  the  creature  undergoes.  With  regard  to  positive  as- 
sertion, we  could  adduce  roanv  instances  to  show  the  care- 
leas  way  in  which  people— aye,  even  wdl-educated  people- 
will  relate  as  facts  those  appearances  which  they  think  they 
have  seen-  Wo  once  heard  a  person,  of  no  nn-aii  allain- 
iin  iit  in  onr  liranch  of  Natural  Philosoph)'.  but  no  z<xilo- 
cis'.  gi\f  an  account  of  a  zoological  phenomenon  which  we 
had  witnessed,  and  had  our  reasons  for  watching  narrowly. 
His  statement  wa.s,  in  some  points,  entirely  the  Kverse  of 
thetruth;HDd  yetbedid  not  mtend  to  deceive:  but  his  mind 
being  fllled  with  foregone  conclusions,  and  his  observatior 
—  if  observation  it  mic;ht  be  called — Ixiin?  inaccurate,  the 
result  was  ern)r.  which  he  was  imcunsciously  disseminatini;. 

That  fiot.'s.  toads,  snakes,  and  lizards  'occasionally  issue 
from  stones  that  are  broken  in  a  quarry,  or  in  sinking  wells, 
and  sometimes  even  from  strata  of  coal,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
coal-nine,'  may  be  readily  admitted :  but,  as  Dr.  Buckland  j 
Wd!  observes,  in  the  paper  recording  his  experiments  on  this  ' 
Stlbjert — and  to  these  we  shall  presently  allude— '  the  evi- 
dence IS  never  iH-rfect  to  sh.iu  that  the  rt^ptiles  were  entirely 
enclosed  in  a  .solid  rock  ;  ti  >  >  x  umnation  Ls  ever  made  until 
the  reptile  is  first  discovered  bv  the  breaking  of  the  mass 
in  vhieb  it  was  eontained,  and  then  it  is  too  late  to  aseertain, 
without  eaieftilly  replacing  every  ftagment  (and  in  no  case 
that  I  have  seen  reported  has  this  ever  been  done),  whether 
or  not  there  was  any  hole  or  crevice  by  whicli  iIk-  animal 
may  have  entered  the  cavity  from  which  it  wiu>  extracted. 
Without  previous  e.xamination.  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ' 
prove  that  there  was  no  such  communication.  In  the  case  I 
of  rocks  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  in  stone  quarries,  | 
reptiles  find  ready  admission  to  holes  and  fissures.  We  I 
have  a  notorious  example  of  this  kind  in  the  lizard  foimd 
•live  in  a  chalk-pit.  and  tirouiiht  alive  to  the  lute  Dr.  Clarke  ' 
The  same  author  remarks,  liiat  the  first  effort  of  the  young 
toad,  as  soon  as  it  has  leit  its  tadpole  state,  and  ADM^^ 
nrom  the  water,  is  to  seek  shelter  in  holes  and  ererioes  of 
rocks  and  treei.  '  An  individual,  which  when  young  may 
have  thus  entered  a  cavity  by  some  very  narrow  aperture, 
would  find  abundance  of  food  by  catching  insects,  which 
iThc  itself  seek  slultcr  within  sucli  eavities,  and  may  have 
soon  increased  so  much  in  bulk  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
go  out  again  through  the  narrow  aperture  at  which  it  on- 
toed.  A  small  bolo  of  this  kind  is  very  likely  to  be  over- 
looked hy  eommon  workmen,  who  are  the  only  people  whose 
operations  on  wood  and  stone  diadose  cavities  in  tM  interior 
of  such  substances.' 

Without,  then,  attempting  to  throw  di-onnlit  upon  the 
observations  published  upon  this  curious  subject  by  authors 
whose  character  for  veracity  is  unquestionahle.-^lhose  of 
Gucttard.  in  im*.  of  Kdwa'rds,  1824f,and  of  Mr,  Thoma.*, 
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in  Silliman's  Journal,  in  addition  to  thn^c  abnre  alluded  to 
for  example,— we  may  conclude  with  Dr.  Huekland,  in  his 
remarks  on  the  last  publication,  that  the  several  authentic 
and  well-attested  cases  to  be  found  in  such  memoirs, '  amount 
to  no  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  facts  ao  often  stated  and 
admitted  to  be  true,  via.,  that  reptilaa  oeeur  in  cavities  of 
atone,  and  at  the  depth  of  many  leet  in  loil  and  earth ;  but 
they  state  not  anything  to  disjintvc  the  iiossibiliiy  of  a  small 
aperture  by  which  these  cavitie-.  may  liave  had  communica- 
tiun  with  the  external  surface,  and  insects  iiavc  been  ad- 
mitted. The  attention  of  the  discoverer  is  always  duected 
more  to  the  toed,  than  to  the  minutia  of  the  atato  of  the 
cavity  in  which  it  was  contained.' 

Dr.  Buckland  commenced  his  experiments  in  November, 
1825.    He  caused  twelve  eiroular  cells  to  be  prepared  in  a 
large  block  of  coarse  oolitic  limestone,  from  lieddington 
quarry,  near  Oxford.    Eaeb  cell  was  about  one  foot  deep, 
and  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  had  a  groove  or  shoulder 
at  its  upper  margin,  fitted  to  receive  a  circular  plato  of  glaaa, 
and  a  circular  aiaie  to  protect  tiie  glass ;  tite  margin  of  this 
double  cover  was  closed  round,  and  rendered  impenetrable 
to  air  nnrl  water,  by  a  luting  of  soft  clay.    Another  block 
of  compact  siliceous  sandstone  (Pennant  grit,  of  the  Bristol 
coal  formation),  was  made  to  contain  twelve  smaller  cells, 
each  six  inches  deep  and  five  mches  in  diameter,  and  each 
under  the  same  double  cover  as  the  ftwt-nentioned  eelli. 
A  live  toad  was  placed  in  oaeh  of  these  twenty-four  cells  oa 
the  26th  Nov.,  1825,  and  the  double  cover  of  glass  and  slate 
was  placed  over  each  of  them,  and  cemented  down  by  a 
luting  of  clay.    Dr.  Daubeny  and  Mr.  Dillwyn.  who  were 
present,  ascertained  and  noted  the  weight  of  each  toail  (they 
had  all  been  imprisoned  together  in  a  cucumber  frame, 
some  of  them  fen- two  months  previously),  as  it  waa  inraured. 
Hie  lai^eat  weighed  1 1 85  grains ;  the  smallest  1 1 S  grains ; 
and  they  wera  mstributed  equally,  small  and  large,  amon) 
the  limestone  and  sandstone  cells.    The  blocks  were  burieO 
in  the  earth  of  Dr.  Ruckland's  garden,  three  feel  deep.  On 
the  lutti  of  December,  1626,  these  blocks,  which  had  re- 
mained unopened  from  the  period  of  their  inhumation,  wei* 
examined.   Every  toad  in  the  smaller  cells  of  the  sandstone 
block  was  dead,  and  so  much  decayed,  that  they  must  have 
been  dead  for  some  months.   The  greater  part  of  those  in 
the  lari^er  cells  of  the  oolitic  block  wore  alive.    No.  1, 
which  weit^hed  when  placed  in  its  cell  924  grains,  was  re- 
duced to  6'J!i  grains.    No.  5,  whose  weight  at  the  same  pe- 
riod was  1 185  grains,  bad  increased,  it  is  asserted,  to  1265 
grains.  Dr.  Buckland  observes,  that  the  glass  cover  over 
this  toad's  cell  waa  slightly  cracked,  so  tliat  minute  insects 
might  have  entered;  out  none  were  discovered  therein. 
In  another  cell,  the  gl  iss  of  wliieh  was  broken,  and  its  tenant 
dead,  there  was  a  large  assemblage  of  minute  insects;  anJ 
a  similar  assemblage  was  ob.served  also  on  the  outside  of  th. 
glass  of  a  third  celL  In  the  cell  No.  9,  a  toad  which 
weighed  at  ito  entmiee  988  irrains,  bad  increased  to  1116 
grams.   The  glaaa  oover  of  tbia  cell  was  entire,  but  the 
lutini;  that  secured  it  was  not  attentively  examined;  and 
Dr.  Hncklaiid  observes,  that  it  is  probable  that  there  was 
some  aperture  by  wliicli  small  insects  found  admission. 
No.  1 1  had  decreased  from  936  to  051  grains. 

The  result  of  Dr.  Buckland's  ezperimento  was,  that  all 
the  toads,  both  large  and  small,  inckeed  in  sandstone,  and 
the  small  toada  in  the  limeatone,  wera  dead  at  the  end  of 
thirteen  months,  a  fiite  which  befel  all  the  large  ones  also, 
heforo  the  expiration  of  the  second  year:  these  last  were 
examined  several  tiroes  during  the  second  year,  through  the 
glass  covers  of  their  cells,  but  without  removing  them  to 
admit  air;  they  appeared  always  awake^  with  open  eyas, 
and- never  in  a  atato  of  torpor;  bat  at  eadi  auoeeaaive  exa> 
mination  they  became  more  and  more  meagre,  till  at  laat 
t  hey  were  found  dead.  The  two  toads  which  when  first  exa- 
mined  had  increased  in  weight,  and  were  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  carefully  closed  up  again,  were  not  exempt  from 
the  common  annihilation,  but  were  enuudaled  and  dead 
before  the  expiration  of  the  second  year. 

When  Dr.  Buckland  enckiaed  these  toads  in  stone,  he  at 
the  same  time  placed  four  other  toads,  of  moderate  size,  in 
three  holes  cut  for  that  purpose,  on  thu  north  side  of  the 
trimkof  an  apple-tree.  Two  were  phm  d  m  ihe  lar:(esl  cell, 
and  each  of  the  others  in  a  single  cell,  the  ceils  beiii^'  nearly 
circular,  about  five  inches  dee;i  and  three  inches  in  dia* 
meter.  These  vara  carefully  dosed  writh  plugs  of  wood,  ao 
as  to  exclude  aeoeai  of  hmetM,  and  wera  apparently  air 
Emr  AM  of  dw  toaiib  dnu  '  pegged'  in  tht 
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knotty  entmili  of  tbe  tree  wm  found  dead  aiid  de< 
otyed  mt  tbe  end  of  tbe  Unt  jtax 

Four  toads  were,  at  the  time  tbe  others  were  «hut  up, 
each  placed  in  a  small  basin  of  pkster  of  pans,  four  inehe:* 
(lot'p  and  (ivc  inclies  in  diameter,  liavini;  a  cover  of  tho  same 
material  luted  uver  theiu :  theani  were  buried  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  place  with  the  blocks  of  stone,  and 
on  being  examined  at  die  nine  time  witb  them,  in  Decern* 
ner,  188S,  two  of  tbe  toeda  vare  deed;  tbe  othw  two  alive, 
but  greatly  emaciated. 

Dr.  Buckland  concludes  from  the  experiments  generally, 
that  toads  cannot  live  a  year  excluded  totally  from  atmo- 
spehi:  air;  and  from  the  experiments  made  in  the  larger 
colls  in  tho  oolite,  that  there  is  a  probability  that  those  ani- 
mals cannot  survive  two  yean  entirely  exiduded  fkom  food, 
t*  Zoological  Journal,*  vol.  v.  pi.  314.) 

These  experiments  bring  us  to  faculties  more  especially 
possessed  by  the  Reptiles  in  general,  and  especially  by  the 
Anurous  Batrachians. 

Absorption  of  Air  and  Water,  Exhalation,  and  Transpi- 
ration.— A  rapid  process  of  absorption  and  evaporation  of 
floida,  fay  the  porai  of  tbe  skin,  gives  to  the  Anurous  Ba- 
Inehianetiie  power  ofreristing  heat.  If  a  fh>g  be  plunged 
info  water,  of  a  temperature  of  4U°  (centigrade),  it  vvdl  not, 
it  is  asstTtud,  live  mure  than  two  uiiuutcs,  though  the  head 
oe  left  out  so  a-s  to  enable  it  to  respire  freely;  yet  a  frog 
will  susttain  the  aeiion  of  humid  air  heated  to  the  same 
temperature,  for  four  or  five  consecutive  hours.  A  sudden 
ttanaiiion  however,  from  a  low  temperature  to  a  Ix^h  one,  is 
generally  speedily  fatal  to  these  animals.  Their  proper 
balance  of  anunal  heat  is  kept  up  bv  n  rrL^itlnri  ii  i  f  tlie 
evaporation  of  liquid  ubsorbe<l,  or  tiv  lUc  traiiajjiration  of  llie 
matter,  the  quantit)  of  whieh  is  augmtMited  m  proportion  as 
tbe  external  beat  is  more  intense ;  and  the  animaJ  resists  it 
as  long  as  the  nitriature  is  not  desiccated  by  the  air.  When 
it  can  no  loDntr  lapair  tbe  kM  of  tbe  moisture  already  taken 
up.  by  a  fraah  abaorption  of  liquid,  it  periahes.  The  frogs, 
in  this  particular  of  their  organization,  have  been  comi>ared 
to  the  vessel-,  called  Alcarazas,  used  for  coolmg  water,  hv 
the  transudation  permitted  by  their  porous  structure.  l)r  ] 
Townson,  who  made  observations  to  some  extent  upon  this  i 
subject,  and  bad  two  frogs,  which  be  luuned  Damon  aod 
Musidora,  found  that  a  nog  would  sometimes  absorb  in 
half  an  hour  aa  mueb  -  aa  half  ita  own  weight  in  water,  and, 
in  a  few  hours,  nearly  its  entire  weiglit  v  !ien  the  animal 
so  micd  was  placed  in  a  warm  and  dry  sUuation,  it  gave  Off 
this  fluid  nearly  as  rapidly  as  it  had  accumulated  it.  Ho 
contends  tliat  the  frug  tribe  never  drink,  and  general  ob- 
senr-ation  goes  to  prove  that  the  frogs,  tree  ftt>gs,  and  sala- 
mandera  do  not  noaiiow  U<}utda,^beiiig  aiipplied  by  the 
proooM  befhre  mentioned.  Tbe  mea^reoeaa  wiome  of  these 
animals,  in  a  state  of  comparative  desiccation,  and  their  ap- 
parent plumpness  afk-r  they  ha\  e  renewed  their  supply  of 
moisture,  is  very  striking.  If,  when  so  supplied,  they  are 
suddenly  8urprise<l,  tliey  can  gel  rid  of  their  load  instanta- 
neously. Few  who  have  come  on  a  frog  by  surprise,  in  a 
moist  meadow,  have  not  observed  that,  during  ita  fiiat  l«p> 
it  emits  a  quantity  of  liquid  from  Ha  vent  **  Whatever 
this  fluid  may  be,"  says  Dr.  Townson,  "  it  is  as  pure  as  dis- 
tilled water  and  equally  tasteless;  this  I  assert,  as  well  of 
that  of  the  load,  winch  1  have  often  tasted,  us  that  of  froLrs  " 
This  fluid  is  ttte  liquid  absorbed,  by  the  skni  of  the  ubdo- 
men  principally,  and  for  which  toads  and  frogs  are  ever  on 
the  look-out.  The  dew  on  the  herbage  is  aftvquant  aouroe 
of  this  neoeeaary  supply,  and  in  dry  seaaonB  toada  vill 
bury  themselves  in  moist  sand  or  earth  for  the  purpose  of ° 
sucking  up  through  tiieir  skm  any  acjueous  panicles  which 
maybe  arouml  lliem.  The  fluid  is  contained  m  ri  ,  i;,:- 
neralty  consisting  of  two  lobes,  situated  in  the  lower  part  uf 
the  abdomen  under  the  viscera,  and  is  conducted  to  the  re- 
eeptaole  by  particular  veaaela,  which  are  certainly  not  tbe 
nretera  or  urinary  canals  from  tbe  kidneys :  theee  winary 
canals  have  their  exit  lower  down  in  the  cloaca  Hlumen- 
bacli,  and  even  Cuvier.  in  his  "  Le^oii:,  d'Anatomic  Com- 
])arr-e,"  considered  this  bilobaled  bui^  as  the  urinary  blad- 
der in  the  fr(^  and  toad;  butTownson  shows  that  it  lias 
no  connexion  with  the  ureter,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
ita  poaterior  opening  lower  down  in  the  doaea,  while  tfaeae 
■eeepiaetea  termiMite  in  tbe  ftont  of  that  inteatine. 

Brain,  Se>vout  Syttem,  atvi  Si'men.-  Thr  >:rnin  rnd 
nerN'ous  system  of  the  Anurous  Batrachiaiib  ;m  ,  n-  i:i  the 
reptiles  generally,  co ni] .ii  .u;  .:;ir,-iih:iluri  rutisist uik  uf 
a  cvthrum,  embelium,  and  medulla  oUmgatai  •  sptnal 


obotd ;  and  the  nerves  whidi  are  given  off  from  ibaaa 
aourees  to  the  different  organs  oTtM  body.  So  telh* 
system  is  modelled  upon  that  of  mammiferous  animaU  and 
birds,  but  the  eerebeilum  is  proportiotudly  much  less.  Tb« 
reptiles  have  also  a  gangliontsy  aanoUB  system,  at  apaat 
double  sympathetic  nerve. 

Touch. — Tlie  naked  skin  and  its  sensibility  to  Tariati(«4 
of  temperature  would  seem  to  indicate  a  eooaidefaUe  de. 
gne  or  perception,  aa  to  the  phyaieal  and  evea  cheawal 
nature  of  the  bodies  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  Btit 
touch,  properly  so  <'alled,  can  liardly  exist  in  a  high  state  '  f 
development  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Anurous  liatrachi 
ans.  They  have,  indeed,  no  nails  on  their  toes,  which  are 
much  longer  in  the  frogs  than  in  the  toads :  and  in  many 
of  the  genera  and  species  the  toes  are  twrninaled  by  flcthf 
appencuges,  as  in  Pipa,  which  has  also  an  dongated  lleahv 
muaale;  the  tree  frogs  also  (Hyla),  have  the  extremities 
of  their  toes  dilated  into  fleshy  disks,  which,  like  the  aceta- 
bula  of  the  Sepjadtr,  adhere  by  tlieir  cirt-umferencc.  These 
enable  Uie  animals  to  walk  in  all  directioits  upon  flat  su- 
faces,  and  to  adhere  to  them  even  when  they  are  of  tha 
smoothest  nature.  The  aense  of  toudi  ia  probably  moit 
hi^ly  developed  where  thia  oiganisation  ia  maniftalea. 

TaMte. — Probably  not  at  all  acute.  The  tongue,  as  we 
hare  seen,  is  an  organ  for  the  rapture  of  the  prey,  which  •» 
sw  :l.'.  )  lv  i  I  entire  almost  in  the  same  moment  that  it  is  taken. 

Ttii4  umam  would  stiem  to  be  almost  ruditnentaiy 
in  the  Batrachians.  A  simple  opening  pierced  from  the 
end  of  the  muule  to  the  front  of  tbe  palatei.  with  a  flaahv 
and  coiteave  membrane  at  Ita  estemal  extremity,  moving  ia 
unison  with  the  respiratory  action,  is  stronirh-  ronTistal 
with  the  intricate  and  beautiful  structure  of  the  ua^al  or 
gans,  v  l  i  :  .  ^  rc  so  bigbl^  developed  in  tlm  oanihaaaaa 
mammalia  «nd  birds. 

Hearing. — Thum  ia  a  coostderable  difference  in  the 
structure  of  the  organ  ofboaiingamongthe  AnurotuBalm- 
chians.  The  B^pof;  Ibr  inatafllba.  bavaa  aoitof  aooudl  vah» 
upon  the  tympanum,  somewhat  similar  to  tliat  posic-i»><-d  1  \ 
the  crocodiles,  and  probably  intended  to  i)rutect  the  meru 
LiraiiL  against  the  pressure  of  the  water  when  the  an!nail 
resorts  to  great  depths.    Hyla  and  Hana  have  tlu-  tvupa- 
num  distinctly  manifested  by  tbe  delicacj'  of  its  stractaie 
when  compared  with  tha  otlter  intagumenta  of  the  bead.  In 
the  toads  tne  tympamim  ia  not  apparent.  The  reader  wiB 
find  a  good  example  of  the  organ  of  hearing  in  a  prepare 
tioB  (No.  1575),  in  the  Musenim  of  the  College  of  Suriieo;;*. 
It  is  the  head  of  a  bull  froj;  (Hana  pipiens.  Linn.),  bbowinc 
tbe  free  and  wide  external  communication,  or  "  meatus**  uf 
the  organ,  and  the  thin,  scmt-tmrii«parent  vibratile  mem 
brana^  or  drum  of  the  ear.  which  is  atietdied  mcmm  tho 
entraneeof  the  meatna,  and  is  adapted  to  respond  to  the 
impulse  of  sound  conveyed  through  air.   Thecavitvof  I'je 
tympanum  is  laid  open  on  the  left  side  from  below,  shu« 
the  long,  .slender  bone  {columella,  or  nsitculum  an-iifu) 
which  u»rms  the  medium  uf  communication  between  the 
membrana  tympani  and  the  labyrinth  or  internal  ear.  The 
wide  vertical  passage,  or  Suataduan  tabob  by  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum  eommttnicalea  widi  the  &nrca,  is 
also  laid  open  on  the  left  side^  but  is  seen  f^.un'  oa  the 
right.    This  cotamunication  preserves  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween tho  air  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  and  the  almo 
sphere  without;  and  an  equable  pressure  is  coaseqwaally 
sustained  by  the  membrana  tympani  under  every  haimaa 
trical  vahaUon.  *  It  may  be  observed,'  continues  the  lawDed 
author  of  the  Catalogue,  *  that  the  extant  and  IVeedom  of  ^ 
Eustachian  passage  are  in  relation  to  tbe  ?izo  cx{»*.-il 
condition  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  an  i  j^i  .  .p?  als^^ 
its  form,  which  is  convex  i'\;>'ni:illy,  t  :'-  r.' !■  re  the 

more  liable  to  be  affected  by  undue  pressure  from  wiihout, 
being  only  supported  behind  at  a  small  part  of  its  super' 
flcies.'— (Ca<.  Gallaji  P^tioL  Seritt»  voL  iii.,pnit  M 

iSi^Af .— The  pneiajon  with  whidi  a  totA  meaauiiia  the 
distance  of  an  insect,  and  captures  it  wi^h  tomrue  th< 
moment  the  victim  is  within  reach  of  thai  or«an,  sh->w>  i 
high  and  accurate  development  of  the  organs  of  si^ht, 
applicable  to.!>hort  distancet.  at  least.  Tbe  pupil  is,  ui  gte- 
neral,  round,  but  in  the  Anurous  Batrachians.  whcM;  habitt 
are  nocturnal  (the  toad,  for  instance}  it  ia  angular  cr  linear. 
The  humonra  vary  in  their  proportiona  in  the  diftiwnt  g*- 
nera,but  tho  crystalline  Lum(  ur  t.ns  been  notioe<l  of  xri  a^'- 
density  and  of  a  more  spher   il  Ik'  ure  in  the  aijua'i- 

<.  .I'S.      Till.:  rirlMK   ;:rr  LTi'in'rully     k'i  Jtliplete,  aiL-1  Mjlii-.  ;  ;i>o 

protected,  as  in  Ceratovhrytt  by  folds  of  thiekeaod  ootiela 
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In  th*  Amuou*  Bttnahian*  there  ora  laefaryuuil  gluidt. 
wni  tlw  twtua  eomftmeHva  is  so  pierc«d  ■*  to  pmnh  the 

tears  to  run  into  tliu  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

Reproduction- — Thir  inulc  orjjans  of  generation  in  tho 
Anurous  Batrarhiun»  consist  ot  true  testicles  situated  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  below  the  kidneys,  and  tlie 
defbrant  oBiials  terminate  in  the  cloaca,  there  bebig  no  ex- 
ternal BMlewmn.  The otraries  in  the  females eafxenoui 
in  Mtoetion  wWi  that  ef  ihe  teetkle*  of  the  nelet.  end  are 
of  considerable  volume.  Their  free  (>\tri>tnity  forms  a  s*jrt 
«f  trumpet-shaped  opening,  and  thi;  oviduct  terminates  in 
the  cloaca,  wliencc  flio  eggs  are  excluded.  Bluroenbach 
describes  the  frogs  of  bis  country  as  having  a  lar^e  uteru« 
divided  bf  an  internal  partition  into  two  cavities,  from 
whiek  Vm  leng  ooovoluted  ovidueto  vtm,  and  terminate  hy 
openoriiaaBattlMiideceftiheheeKt  The  ovaria,  he  laya, 
lie  under  the  liver,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
egjfs  {^t  into  tlje  abuve-mentioncd  opeiungs.  Tlie  uterus, 
he  adds,  opens  into  the  ch:)aca.  Tho  toads,  accordniL^  to  him, 
have  not  the  lar^e  uterus ;  but  their  oviducts  terminate  by 
a  commaa  tuibe  tn  the  doeca. 

At  theaaaaoa  of  T^fnduetion,  bestdet  the  vocal  meni- 
featatioin,  there  «m  others  whieh  wibly  distinguiih  the 
male  in  many  of  the  Anurous  Batrachians.  At  each  croa^^, 
the  mnic  green  frogs  projecl  from  the  commissure  of  the 
mouth  two  globular  bladderti  into  which  the  nir  is  intro- 
duced and  the  throat  swells  and  becomes  coloured.  In  the 
ndes  of  the  red  frog  the  thumbs  of  the  anterior  feet  become 
oonuderaUy  nmUm  and  eovered  hy  a  Unek  end  nigoso 
ikin  at  dns  period.  The  nind  mode  of  umon  of  tiie  male 
and  female,  which  generally  takes  place  in  the  water,  is 
too  well  known  to  require  description  ;  the  former  excites 
the  latter  to  exclude  the  ey;g»,  and  fecundates  them  as  they 
are  protruded.  The!>e  og!^  are  cnvubped  m  a  sort  of 
dehcate,  mucous,  permeable  membrane ;  they  are,  when 
exol]ided»most  frequently  ag|;lomecated either  in  glutinous 
nones  or  ehaplets,  and  increase  oonBideiibly  after  they  are 
plunc;ed  in  the  water.  There  are  however  some  curious 
modifications  uf  the  disposition  of  the  eges  in  certain  species 
of  the  Anurous  Batrachians.  Tho  accoucheur  toad  [Ihtfo 
Obstetncant  of  Laurcnti),  for  instance,  assists  the  fotuale  in 
excluding  the  ehaplets  of  esgs,  and  disposes  them  round 
hia  thigba»  Mmething  in  the  form  of  a  figure  «f  d.  He  is 
then  wSSA  to  eatty  them  about  till  the  eyei  of  the  embrvo 
become  visible.  At  the  proper  period  for  hatching,  ho 
conveys  his  progeny  to  some  stagnant  piece  of  water,  and 
dcposit.s  them,  when  the  eggs  break  ami  the  tadpole  ci>uies 
forth  and  swiins  about.  Tho  male  Fif  a,  or  Surinavu  toad, 
OS  soon  as  the  eggs  are  laid,  places  them  un  the  back  of  the 
ftmale,  and  ftcundates  them.  The  fsmale  (we  the  outs  at 
the  end  of  thie  article)  then  tahee  to  ihe  water,  and  the  skin 
of  her  back  swells,  and  forms  cellules,  in  which  the  eggs  are 
hatchud,  and  where  the  young  pas*  their  tadpole  stale,  for 
they  do  not  quit  their  domicile  till  after  the  lo>s  of  their 
tail  and  the  development  of  their  legd;  at  ihii;  ]K;riud  the 
mother  kavei  the  water,  and  returns  to  dry  land. 

SvamoMrdau  giTCS  the  iiunber  of  egjgM  in  a  feinaie  ftop 
as  1400,  and  M.  de  Montiieillard  eountM  1300.  In  these 
egiirs  there  is  a  greenish  albumen  which  is  not  easily 
coagulable.  The  yolk  or  vitellus  is  absorbed  by  the  om- 
biyo,  and  an  abdominal  cicatrice  indicates  the  utnbilicus  in 
young  uidividuals.  It  is  not  rare  to  meet  with  double 
germs  in  a  single  egg,  but  most  of  these  prove  abortive, 
though  some  give  birth  to  monsters  with  two  head«»  six 
leg*,  and  two  tails,  as  well  as  to  hermaphrodites.  The  aet 
of  copulation  is  of  con^i  li  nble  duration,  both  in  the  Che- 
lonians  and  Anurous  iJiUi;i  hjuns;  and  is  recorded  as  being 
prolonged  from  a  period  of  eighteen  days  to  thirty-one  and 
upwards  before  the  male  quit;>  tho  female.  There  seems  to 
be  a  preponderance  uf  males  over  females;  and  to  this  most 
]^baUy  may  be  ascribed  the  fieauent  eoovrvioea  of  Crop 
and  teoos  ^king  on  the  beads  or  Ushes,  aueh  as  carp  and 
t^neh.  In  our  cbmates,  the  early  part  of  the  spring  is  the 
season  of  reproduction,  when  the  frogs  and  toads  of  Iwth 
•exes  quit  the  localities  of  their  late  hybernation  and  their 
ordinary  haunts,  and  move  iDStioetivcly  to  those  stagnant 
waters  which  are  prjper  ftf  thair  pmpoaa^  and  where  they 
are  then  collected  in  swams. 

The  young  Anunue  Batradiian  enteie  lUb  under  an 
entirely  different  form  from  that  which  it  is  afterward.'*  to 
assume ;  and  undergoes,  like  the  insects,  i:  ■■enes  of  nietaiiior- 

I hoses  or  transformations  nil  it  arrives  u  .  iterfect  state, 
n  their  tot  stage,  the  young  have  an  elongated  body. 


a  lataially  eomptaMad  tatl  and  external  branchias;  their 
nnsU  mouth  is  flmished  with  homy  hooks  or  teeth  fbr  ^ 

separation  of  veuetables,  and  they  have  a  small  tube  on  the 
lower  lip  by  which  they  attach  them-sehes  to  aquatic  plantii, 
istc.  Tile  external  branchia?  next  disa]>p-jar,  and  becomp 
covered  with  a  membrane,  being  pbevd  m  a  sort  of  soe 
under  the  throat ;  and  thu  animal  then,  as  we  have  olieervad 
when  tieatiog  of  its  respiration,  breathes  after  the  manner 
of  Ashes.  Toe  bead,  which  is  famished  with  eyes  and 
nostriK,  is  confounded  with  the  large  ^duhulur  trunk  dis- 
tended with  the  great  uxtcnt  uf  the  digestive  canal,  and  it 
has  a  larj^c  tail  for  swimmini;.  l:i  this  state  it  if.  called  in 
English  a  tadpole,  and  in  French  tclard,  from  the  great 
apparent  volume  of  the  head.  Soon  thu  posterior  limb«  are 
giaduaUv  put  forth  near  the  origin  of  the  tail,  and  are  de* 
velopedBisC:  the  anterior  feet  then  begin  to  show  them 

selves ,  the  tail  gradually  beciiiues  less  and  Iv.ss,  shorlon.s, 
shrinks,  and  seeios  at  last  tu  be  absorbed;  the  moutli 
wid<::i-.  III  !  liKJses  its  horny  jinx  es-es  or  jaws ;  Ihe  eyes  are 
guarded  by  i^ye-lids:  the  belly  lengthens  and  diminishes  in  « 
comparative  size;  the  intestines  become  short;  the  true 
lunfs  are  developed,  and  the  internal  branehin  are  cddite- 
rated;  Ihe  Hreulation  undergoes  on  entire  change ;  and  the 
nn:!nal,  hitherto  entirely  aquatic  and  hcrbivoroil%  VwumMg 
Ctii iiivorous,  and  for  the  most  part  terre>trial. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wharton  Jones  (Zffy/  Pr'tc,  March,  1837) 
observes,  that  when  tho  right  gill  of  tiio  tiui|)olc  disappears, 
it  is  not,  as  is  usually  supnosed,  by  tho  closure  of  the  Qiisuto 
through  which  it  motrudes,  but  by  the  extension  of  the 
opercular  fold  on  the  right  side  towards  that  of  the  left, 
forming  but  a  single  fissure,  comnmn  to  the  two  branchial 
cavities,  through  whteh  the  left  gill  siill  protrudes.  He 
also  remarks,  that  conditions  analuirous  to  tho^c  which 
occur  during  several  stages  of  this  process  exist  in  the 
branchial  fissures  of  the  ani^uilliform  genera,  Slpkagebrtm' 
otet.  Mompterw,  and  Si/nmvmchiu. 

In  *he  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  there 
are  numerous  instructive  pivpaiatHins  illustrative  of  the 
reproductive  function  m  the  Anurous  Balrachian»;  they 
are  at  present  unnumbered,  but  their  numbers  w  ill  be  soon 
at(8ch«»d,  and  their  descriptions  ]inblishcd  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  '  Physiological  Scries'  (Guller)  ).  In  this  in- 
teresting collection  will  be  found  the  male  organs  initom^ 
Btffo,  and  Prpa  (ilrferotiiiefyAMof  Wagler),  ancttfaeftmale 
organs  in  the  same  genera,  botli  in  tlie  unexcited  and  j)ro- 
creativo  stale.  There  is  a  very  complete  series  of  the 
metamorphic  sta^'es  I'f  Uaim  ]  inadoxa,  w  ith  dissoetioiis 
demonstrative  ot  tlie  mti  rnal  branchiie,  the  convoluted  in> 
tostino,  and  the  rudinirnial  extremities.  We  would  parti- 
cularly draw  the  atuUeui'e  attention  to  a  female  Pipa  with 
the  cells  flilly  developed,  eontaining  the  tadpoles  in  dif< 
ferent  sta^jes,  and  a  ^ec;il)n  showinc;  that  the  cells  are  only 
skin  deep,  und  that  tlie  cutui  is  separated  from  the  sub- 
jacent muscles  by  large  lymphatic  reser\oirs.  Another 
female  specimen  shows  the  cells  in  progress  to  disappear- 
ance aAcr  their  function  has  been  performed. 

PirHeular  JSxer^iont.~Thc  alleged  venom  of  the  oaai> 
mon  toad,  so  long  a  subjec  t  of  |K>pu1sr  belieC  bad  been 
rejected  by  many  modern  naturalists,  among  whom  Cuvior 
may  be  particularly  mentioned.  Dr  Uavy  however  found 
the  venomous  matter  to  be  contained  in  follicles,  chiefly  in 
the  true  skin  and  about  the  head  and  shoulders,  but  also 
distributed  generally  over  the  body  and  on  the  extremitiafc 
Pressure  eanaea  this  fluid  to  exude  or  e%-en  spirt  out  to  % 
considerable  dittanee^  and  a  sufReient  quantity  may  be  tlioa 
collected  for  examination.  Dr.  Dz\y  found  it  extiemdy 
acrid  when  applu^d  to  the  tongue,  resemblun;  tho  extract  of 
aconite  in  this  respect;  and  it  e\ en  acts  upon  the  hands. 
With  a  small  residuum  it  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol: 
acetate  of  lead  and  corrosive  sublimate  do  net  affect  the 
solutions.  It  remains  acrid  on  solution  in  ammonia;  and 
when  dissolved  in  nitric  add,  it  imparts  a  purple  colour  to 
it.  Combine<l  with  potash  or  .soda,  it  becomes  Icsp  a  ri  l, 
apparently  lu  cuii&oquonce  of  partial  decomposition.  1l  u 
highly  inflammable  as  left  by  evaporation  of  :ts  aqueous  or 
alcoholic  solutions;  and  the  residuum  which  appears  to 
give  it  consistence  seema  toba  albimen.  More  acrid  thait 
the  potion  of  the  moot  venomoui  awpenla,  it  jnodnoaa  no 
in  eSbet  when  introduced  into  the  eireolation.  A  diiekaa 
inoculated  with  it  was  not  affected.  Dr.  Davy  conjectures 
that  this  •  sweltered  venom'  is  a  defence  to  the  toad  from 
carnivorous  animals;  and  we  have  seen  a  dog,  whcii  urged 
to  attack  one  without  bostution«  drop  tlut  aoimal  fttnr 
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Hv  noafih  tti  •  nunMP  ttutt  Mt  no  doabt  tint  hs  liid  Mt 

the  effect*  of  this  cxrretinn,  which  Dr.  Dwf  Ihinln  IBtybe 

auxiliary  in  dcr!ub>ni/ini;  fhc  blood. 

The  toads  are  hIsd  -.ai'l  to  pussos,  besides  two  glandular 

masses  (parotids),  which,  when  presb^rd,  exude  through 

■mall  holcK  a  yellowish  thick  humour  of  a  mu!slvy  odnur. 
The  other  odoun  dflo  which  manv  ipeciet  of  toad*  produee, 
it  does  not  seem  yet  Mcertsined  nam  what  MttKe,  am  vwj 
reinarkable.  Ri)eNel,  author  of  the  beautiful  work  on  Frogs, 
compart'is  !.omc  ut'  these  to  lh«  sraell  of  a^rlick  or  of  vola- 
tilixed  sulphur  of  arsenic,  or  even  igntied  t;iiii]^jwder: 
others  again,  be  anVH,  produce  an  etl'e«t  un  the  no«e  like  the 
▼ap'jur  of  horaendilh,  nuiBttrd,  or  the  leaves  of  monks- 
hood rubbed  between  the  flngen.  In  one  invtaaoe  only  he 
staten  it  to  be  probable  that  this  enanntion  comes  tram  the 

!  I  a:  niid  <ucli  s.cni^  \o  be  the  opinion  of  M.  Dunn'ril, 
who  state!*  that  he  ha.9  bfeti  assured  that,  in  certain  iri- 
Htances,  the  water  in  which  some  of  thcoe  animals  had  bem 
placed  and  there  purposely  irritated  or  excited,  had  become 
90  acrid  that  the  tadpoles  of  frogs  and  aalaniattdnni  hitto- 
duoed  therein  iiardly  survived  the  imineraion. 

Oeogrop^'cat  Dittrihutim  and  Habitt.—Wiam  and  teni> 
|)cratc  but  moist  climates  are  the  localities  most  fa\ourablo 
to  the  AnurouB  Batrachiansi.  Extreme  cold  i»  faul  to 
them,  and  so  is  extreme  dry  heat.  They  are  unable  to 
sustain  violent  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  In 
moderately  wann  elitnatea,  and  those  where  there  is  a  eon- 
siderable  degree  of  cold  during  a  part  of  the  rear,  they 
burr  themselves,  in  winter,  either  under  the  earth  or  in  the 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  there  jvis^  ilie  .sea>H)ti 
of  hybernation  without  taking  food  or  air,  till  the  spring 
calls  ihem  forth ;  when  the  same  frog  which  had  passed  so 
many  months  without  respiration  would  expire  in  a  few 
minutes  if  prevented  fVom  shutting  its  moatn  and  so  sup- 
plying itself  with  air  by  deglutition.  The  general  habits  of 
the  tribe  may  be  collected  nom  the  different  sections  of  this 
article,  and  from  the  descriptions  of  those  forms  in  it  which 
may  bo  notice<l  in  the  rmir«e  of  thi«t  work. 

NATrnAi.  History  and  Systkmatic  Ahravokmknt. 

Aristotle  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  sucli 
of  thA  Anuroas  Batraohians  as  fell  withiu  the  scope  of 
nlMwmtioitf  He  separates  the  mush-fhigs  from  the  toads 
and  tiw-ftugs,  and  fn^vs  n  good  eceoant  of  their  oiganiza- 

tion,  habits  and  reproductii  ii,  excepting  that  he  seoms 
to  have  been  of  opiiuon  i///*/.  hb.  v.  c.  3)  that  there  was 
intromission  on  the  pan  of  liieraalc.  i //m/.  lib.  i.e.  i  ; 
lib.  U.C.  1, 15;  lib.  iii.c.  1, 12;  lib.  tv  e.  5.  9,  I  i;  lib.  vi.  c.  U  ; 
ilb.  viii  c.  2,  2N.  &C.)  Pliny,  ul;of.e  Natural  History  is 
little  better  than  a  eol lection  of  lU-digested  notes»*  and 
who  borrowed  most  largely  from  Ari>tut)e,  treaU  of  the 
Ri'ptiles  in  book  xi.,  :nid  describe^  with  sutlicient MBimey 
the  tongue  and  voice  of  frogs  (<-.  u:>,  112). 

B^lon,  Rondclct,  Salviaiu,  and  Gesncr.  are  the  first 
authors  who  claim  our  aiteiuion  after  the  loni;  dark  period 
whieh  began  to  brigbt^n  about  the  commeneemont  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  Utter,  who  devoted  thirty-four  ful  io 
pages  to  the  natural  history  of  trofp,  aceumulated  a  vast 
mass  of  ikcts,  and  deserves  tlie  piai-e  lavished  upon  him  bv 
siieii  men  as  Bocrlmrise  .ukI  Toiimefort  Aldrovaudi 
followed  towards  the  cbtse  ot  tlie  >alile  l>eriod,  aiiil,  at  his 
death,  in  IGi'i,  left  materials  for  fourlocQ  volumes,  in  folio, 
which  weru  afterwards  published.  A  eooiiiderable  portion 
of  his  first  book  on  dimtated  otripiioai  quadrupeds  is 
oecupied  by  his  history  and  oommentaries  on  the  tc<^  tribe. 
Jonston  notices  them,  but  comprises  his  compiled  aialory 
within  the  compasis  of  two  not  very  long  article*. 

Our  t  ountr\man  Ray  appe,ir>  ut  tbi;  lu  ad  of  the  systo- 
maiic  writers  un  the  subject,  and  though  his  'Synopsis' 
cannot  be  Considered  aimuoh  more  than  a  sketeh,  it  oaaerw 
attentipn  as  an  attempt  at  natnral  daniflentioa. 

LMtous,  at  firrt,  made  bis  'Amphibia*  eonsnt  of  animals 
whow  body  was  eitlier  naked  or  scaly,  whose  teeth  were 
poinlerl  and  wlucli  bad  no  grinders,  and  no  radiated  fins. 
He  alter«anls  added  tlie  l)i  fi'in.  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  cartilaginous  fishes,  under  the  desicrnation  of  '  Amphi- 
bia Nantes.' 

The  first  *>lxis8iflcation  was  the  result  of  his  own  views, 

•  Va  aultfur  tan*  eriliqnn, qui. ii|>r«''i avoir  p«i>f  lir»iiri,n;i  v1.-  tmjwi  fn^re 
al4>i  rxiraiu,  Im  a  nu(e«  dVui  cvrtatn*  rhnpilrf •,  rn  »  ji  iirn  n  t  fdt  \uji;» 
i|iM     •«  raovorlaut  t><u  k  l«  *ci«ne«  iirpymDciBt  4iU':  mai>  qui  oirrrot  allci- 


I  and  he  appears  to  bave  been  miaM  into  fte  steond  by  thi 

assertions  of  I>r.  flardon.  In  the  last  edition  of  the  "'.Sv;- 
I  tema  Natura*  ftlie  r2tli>  lie  plaees  the  great  guiii*  Hum 
between  the  genera  TcHtUila  and  DraCO,  making  it  the 
second  genus  of  hi«  irst  order,  Hef'Ulta,  of  his  thud  daa^ 
Amphibia.  The  Reptilia  he  shortly  chaneteriies  m 
'  pedati, spirantes ore^'  and  admits  into  U  tli««nus £4iMrti 
in  addition  to  th«  genoim  tinf  atatol.  Tn*  *  Ampbiha 
Serpentes'  Hid  *  Amphibia  Naaiaa*  fam  tbe  oUmc  tm 
orders. 

Passinn  by  Klein  (1751)  we  come  to  the  work  published 
with  the  name  of  Dr.  Laurenti.*  which  has  done  so  mucii 
for  this  branch  of  zoology.  The  class  '  Rentilia'  comprt 
bends,  in  this  book  (1768X  three  orders  ODly,  vis.  the  fib- 
Kmiia,  Onub'mtia,  and  SerpenHa.  Hie  Saiumtia 
prise  the  Amirovis  B.itraehians,  consisting  of  the  foUowirig 
sreneni;  the  i'lpaa  {Piua),  iho  Toads  (Bnfo),  the  Frvjp 
(iiamn.  ati'l  the  Troe-r  rogs  (Hyla).  The  author  adds  the 
genus  Proteut,  founded  on  the  larva  of  Rarut  panuUuea, 

Before  the  appearance  however  of  the  '  SpeeinMa  He* 
dicum'  of  Laurenti,  Roesel  published  hismaitnificent  work 
on  the  Frogs  of  hut  country  (Nuremberg,  1 758).  Ha  u 
justly  noticed  by  Cuvier  as  one  of  the  nior.t  in{;cnlo■a^  ok- 
servers  and  elegant  designers  of  subjects  of  aaiuxai  huury. 

Scopoli  (1777)  varies  so  little  in  arrangement  froa 
Linneus,  though  the  characters  are  diiiaranl^  bat  not 
btjtter  worded,  that  be  need  not  detain  ns  froaa  tba  wnAsf 
Lac^de,  published  (1788.  1790)  as  a  continuatioQ  of 
Buffon,  under  the  title  of  '  HLiitoire  Naturelle  des  Quad- 
riipedes  Oviparcs  et  des  Serpens.'  Under  tlie  -ecuiifi  ^iats 
nf  bi:i  oviparous  quadrupeds  he  ranges  the  Friw  tnbe  » 
t  h  rec  genera,  Les  OrenoiaUet,  Let  RaitmSttH  Ltt  Clrtfmaii, 
and  these  genera  comprise  33  species. 

M.  Alex.  Btrooffniwt  (1799.  1800.  Ig03)  divide*  Im 
class  ReptiUt  into  four  orders,  viz.  Chelomant,  SauriaM, 
Ophidiuru,  and  Bairaehians :  in  this  fourth  order  be  adm:ts 
the  genera  (in^niiui//^.  Crajmud.  Ruin-',  and  S.iI-jnumJ'-e. 

LatreiUe  U^UI,  lA'^.i)  iuakt^t  the  Amp/uijia  aclo^s,  whKc 
he  divides  into  two  orders,  the  Caducibranchiaia  and  Pen*- 
nihrancMata.  The  Caducibranehiste  Amplubta  be  «(U>- 
d  iM  des  into  the  ^imroitf  or  tailless,  and  the  tailed  (  VrtdUtn. 
1'ho  first  subdivision  oMnprisos  tb»  gauoni  Pfpot  Bi^ 
Rana.  and  Hyla, 

l>audin.  Ill  his  '  Trait'-  ni'm-ral'  (1802,  1803).  adopts  tbt 
mckhiAl  ut  6rong:niart,  and  i»eems  to  have  bestowed  muck 
research  on  the  Anurous  Batrachuns,  of  which  he  b«>  IsT 
an  '  Histoire  Partteuhite,'  m  one  vol.  4to.  with  38  plaics 
representing  54  species. 

Cuvier  (1798,  18)7,  1829)  admits  the  following  gecen 
among  the  Anurous  Batrachiam  in  his  last  edition  of  the 
'  RdgiiD  Animal;' — Ihirui.  Cf  riit'i}.hryi,  Ihicti^lrthr  i,  Hviu 
(Calamiia  ot  8ehticider  and  Merrcmj,  Bti/o,  Bomhuut^r 
(Rhinellaof  Kitzinger,  Oiyrhynchiu ot Spixhlbe  Ottlgflm*' 
(Cuv.),  Brericejis  of  Merrem  (£n^s|o!naof  Fitsmfir  in 
part),  and  Pipa. 

M.  DuraAril,  who  states  that  ho  has  made  Reptiles  h» 

f articular  study,  and  who  succeeded  to  the  eii^i-.r  .=1  VL 
,ae('i>LNie,  lias  publi<iho<!  iiiKcli  on  tlie  -ubjoei.and  jiramfces 
at  th^  utid  of  the  last  volume  on  the  '  KepLile^'  {SuUU  % 
Huffon)  to  present  a  complete  table  of  anaagetzMliL  Tte 
work  has  not  yet  advanced  to  the  Batrachiaoa. 

Oppc'i.  besides  his  two  memoirs  in  the  19tb  woL  of  the 
'  Annalcs  du  Museum  de  Pahs,'  one  of  which  was  upon  the 
Batrachians,  published  in  1811  his '  PrsdromuV  in  4to.  Ha 
third  or  ler  of  '  Naked  Reptiles  or  Batrachians'  i*  di^-*i«d 
into  the  Apoda  {('ectltau  the  Ecaudata  or  Anurous  BMra- 
ei)iaii<i  (Frogs),  and  the  Caudaia,  Vrodile*  or  Titilod  BatlSf 
chians.  Bu/Ot  P^pa^  Bana^  and  Hyla,  are  tbo  gmiacB  d 
the  Anniona  BatnubMiUk 

Merrem  (1790,  1820,  1821)  makes  his  second  clas».  th« 
Bstrsehians,  consist  of  three  order*,  viz. :  1 ,  Ajfoda  ( Cmh  > » . 
2,  S!u/irrifi,i :  and  .!.  (jrnilirnda  Anion-  \ht'  SaJtmiJ^ 
which  are  tlio  Anurous  Batracluaos,  are  irumprised  tiM 
Lrenera  Hifla  or  CtUomitg,  Ram.  Btmoept,  JGfnaiiWiinlsr, 
Ptfia.  and  Bu/o. 

M.deBlaiiivilledSlR,  1828)  divides  theHaalilasmto  two 
classevi.  ilie  --econd  of  which,  Irhthyo'td  Amphibians  or 
dipe/lt/rm,,,  ( nake«l-skiiined)  Rrpttle*,  has  for  th**  6r*t  d 
its  four  orders  the  Ba/ro^Amiur,  which  consi-i  of        f  'j- 
leading  guienc  t\)vm<t  nf  Ani)rou«i  Batrarhiaus,  and  atr 

*  TItef*  »«  Inow  wl>o  «ttribal<-  thit  '-^'-f  »■     "^iyj  .  li  hmm 

■Mllhe«iBrsalMi«rMwMiftrtiiAM.  •»«i.>m^m, 
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taparatdi  intotiioittbordmieoordiaf  totlMirlMbiti»tbe 
flr^t  being  tlwAqaipanNUb  and  the  iteoiid  the  Donigerous 

(.Pipa). 

Mr.  Gny  (182;>,  1831)  considers  the  Amphtbia  a  buparatu 
class,  and,  like  Filzincer  (1826),  divider  thum  into  those 
which  undergo  a  metamorphosis  and  those  which  do  not. 
He  Auhdivule*  thn  Ranidce  into  the  genera  Rtut/i,  CertUo- 
p/iryi.  Hyla,  Biffo,  Rhinella,  Ihtctylethra,  BomMnaior, 
S'mmhun,  Brei?iceps,  Asterodarlijlus  l\Vn^]iTK  ur  llie 
J'ijttis.    In  he  introthiced  to  the  Zoalo^iial  Suciety  a 

toad  (Bombinai  r  Au-stralisi  I'roin  Swan  Kivlt,  ob>LT\ iiij; 
that  the  form  had  not  b«;eii  previuu^ily  met  nith  out  of 
Europe. 

Tlic  loologicsl  diTtsiona  of  MM.  Cams  and  Firitius 
apjifared  about  the  same  time,  and  they  adopt,  with  re>;aril 
to  tlio  Replilc-i. \ory  nearly  tlie  clas-iitkatiDU  of  Mi^rreni  aiul 
tbo  views  Okuu,  whose  works  were  publislied  in  Isuy, 
1616.  and 

Dr.  Harlan,  in  18'.'5,  published  his  account  of  the  Ame- 
rican  Reptiles,  wliich  he  divides  into  Batrachians,  Odiidiaiu, 
Sauriaiu,  and  Cheloniana.  Several  species  of  the  Caudated 
Batrachians  are  enumerated,  and  thoy  are  fbUowcd  by  the 
TaillcAB  Batrachians,  as  Rana,  Bufo,  Hyla. 

Mr.  Haworth,  in  his  ilicliutuinous  or  binary  method 
( Ih'lb).  divides  the  Batrarhia  into  Ajmda  and  Pedata:  the 
latter  he  subdivides  into  Sulientia,  as  Bija,  Hyla,  Bi^o, 
liomhiiiator,  Brenceja,  Rana;  and  Gradientia,  vhith  he 
subdivides  into  the  MuttAilia  (those  which  undergo  a  mo- 
taroorphositi,  Salamatidree  for  inalanco)  and  the  Immutahilia 
fthiise  wliich  <lo  not,  Prntfui  ar.d  the  Sirmst. 

Fitziii;.'er(  IS'iG)  stu'aratos  the  Keiitiles  into  tiie  Moiypnoa 
:i:ul  /i//.«'>u,  and  tlic  latter  he  subdiviilc^  into — 1,  the  J/i/- 
tubilia  ;  '2,  the  JnimuinhHia.  In  the  lirst  subdivision  are 
found  the  Ranriids,  the  Bufono'ids,  the  Bombinaturo'ids, 
the  PipduU,  and  the  SaUunandroids.  The  four  first  eni- 
braee  the  whole  of  the  Anurous  Batraehiana.  The  Pipoids 
are  charcir'i-Tizeil  as  l)a\ing  n»  tongue,  an  or;;an  v.hicli 
exists  in  ilie  thrix'  other  families.  In  the  llomblnaturuid'i 
the  tympanum  is  hidden,  whilst  it  is  ])erei  p!iblc  in  the 
Bu/onoidt,  which  have  no  teeth,  and  arc  thus  distinguished 
from  the  HcMOiei*,  where  the  tet^th  are  ilistiiu-t. 

Hitgen  (1828)  divides  the  Anurous  Batrachians  or  Py- 
gomolf^  into  the  TrM' Frogs,  Bdallif  odobtUraekiani;  the 
Frxgs,  Phyllopodabairmciiimu ;  and  the  Toada,  XXi«iad)filt>> 

fiatrwhium. 

Tlie  system  of  Wagler  (163(1)  takes  cri^ni/ation  the 
basis  of  lis  arrangement,  and  he  makes  the  class  Amphibia 
consist  of  eight  orders,  \iz. :  the  Tnrtoises,  the  Crocodilians, 
the  Lizardi,  the  Serpentt,  the  Orvtt$,  the  CediioM,  the 
Frogs,  and  the  lekthyodet. 

then  eharacteri/es  the  seventh  order,  that  of  the  Fro^;s 
I  J{ui/ff'),as  liavinj^  nu  penis,  and  undergoing  a  metamorpho- 
^is ;  and  divides  them  into  two  families,  tlie  first  eon- 
sistinir  of  those  without  a  tongue  {Aglottee),  Aod  the  second 
of  those  which  p^tssess  a  tongue  {Pkmerogloua).  The 
first  of  these  consists  of  but  one  ffwu,  Jttendaelifhu 
( PifHj) ;  the  Kit  of  the  t^era  of  the  Anurous  Batrachians 

b<-l<>ng  to  the  see>iu(l.  Sueh  are  Xm  ,;  (Wa-^ler),  Mtcrnps 
(Warrior),  Caluinita  (Fitzinger),  IIi/p\it'<j,t.s  (Wagler),  j^i//?- 
trt-  (Wagler).  Hi/at  (Wagler).  Phyll  m^.lusa  (Wagler), 
Si-imix  (Wagler),  Dcmlrnhutes  (Wa^-lir),  Pht/fMyt's 
(Waaler),  Enydrvbius  (Wa'.;lcr).  Cy\lt:j;iaffiu-<!  (Wagler), 
/iana  (Linnsus),  PtmU*  (Wagler}»  Ceratophq/t  iBoi6), 
Hff^alf/phryt  (Kohl).  flinn/joAniefvt* (Wagler).  Syttoma 
.'Wagler),  f'fniunu<!  (Wagler).  Piludirola  (Wagler),  /V/«- 
/jules  (Wagler),  .Tfi/ffx  (Wagler),  Bumhiinttiir  (Merreni), 
JBtiJ"  (I-uiiKeus).  Ilriirlnjr.'jifiitlnx  i  Kit/i;i ::er l. 

Miillcr(183:.')iliviiles  the /Vinjihibia  into  two  great  orders, 
t  ho  SctUy  and  the  Naked-  The  Anurous  liatiacnians  belong 
of  ooune  to  the  latter.  Ue  thus  places  the  charaeten  of 
tfie  two  ordett  in  opposition  to  eaeb  other. 

Sealy.  Nakti. 
Occipital  condyle  simple  .   .  Double. 
True  ribs  None  or  mere  mdiments. 

Auricle  of  the  heart  double  .  Simple.* 
Internal  ear  with  fenestrsBi 

ovalis  and  rotunda  .  .] 
Cuchlea  (Itmafon   of  the) 

French),  distinct     .    .  ] 
f  oois,  simple  or  double    .   .  N 


Fonestia  ovalis  only. 
None. 


one. 


■  vhUls 


two  atlilintya 


*eita,iiiasNiiir««i 


No  metamocphosis 
Nol 


Skin  scaly, 
or< 


Generally  a  distinct  meta- 

morjihi'si-. 
Distinct     hruneliia-.  with 
eitlier  persistent  oi 
permaucut  holes. 

Naked. 


Schinz  (Naturgeseliicte  nnd  Abbildungen  der  Reptilieii, 
Leipzig,  1833)  follows  for  the  nu'st  part  llie  classification  ot 
Wagler.  There  are  numerous  jilates.  <iillcclcil  frniu  the 
best  authorities,  and  it  may  be  considered  a  good  claj>s- 
book. 

The  following  cuts  will  convey  to  the  loader  an  idea  of 
some  of  the  kadiug  forms  among  the  AntmniB  Bataebiaiis 
m  their  adult  atatob 


Sana  paiiuUii  (two  UiiitU  ml.  liw}. 
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■]rlftMMhr(kairnaiUtta»). 


VkpanannnMa.  I^urentI(Aalin'odMtjrlu»orWa«lcT),S<triniunTaad.leaialc. 
MMeiL  Tha  upprr  ftantL-  iliuu  s  Ihe  diipatltkinof  OirrrUa.aiDcl  thrir  •ktwlUin 
1  IIm  skin,  whlckiUtu^rd  buk.  aod  llw  BMcl*  wen  beloir.  TiM  MMdl  Mfa- 


FouiL  Fmmm. 

Fossil  frogs  have  been  found  in  the  coal-fonnation  of  t"  t 
Khmc  (Faj)ifr- kohl)  in  company  with  the  tislie>  Lrun'r^j 
macrin  us  and  L.  papyracexu.  Two  sjK-t  ies  have  b«.n  <i' 
scribed,  and  there  are  many  examples  in  (he  maaeaoial 
Bonn.  In  this  country  specimens  arc  to  be  found  ia  tht 
collections  of  Lord  Cole  and  Sir  Fhilw  Bgertoo.  bar! 

FROGSBIT,  the  common  name  of  a  wild  watar-plant, 
called  IIvclrocliarisMorsiis  RansD. 

FROISSART  (JKAN.  or  JOHN),  was  born  at  ViIm- 
ciennes  about  I3.ir.    He  was  the  son,  as  i.s  conjectiucd 
from  m  passage  in  his  poems,  of  Thomas  Froia«ut,a  hmU- 
nainter,  no  inconsiderable  profession  in  the  dmyiof  eUvaln. 
The  youth  of  Froiasart,  from  twelve  years  upwards,  u  be 
himself  informs  us,  was  spent  in  every  species  of  elefaa: 
indul|;ence.    In  the  mitlst  of  bis  dissipation  however.  h» 
early  discovere<l  the  ardent  and  inquisitive  »pint  to  whieli 
WC  owe  so  much ;  and  even  at  the  age  of  twenty,  at  ihf 
command  of  his  '  dear  lord  and  master.  Sir  Robert  cf 
Namur,  lord  of  Beaalbrt,*  he  began  to  write      hiMoty  of 
the  French  wars.  The  period  fh>m  1326  to  13S6  «u 
chiefly  filled  up  from  the  chronicles  of  Jean  ht  BeL  cac^^i 
of  Li^e,  a  confident  of  John  of  Ilainault,  and  celcbratei 
by  Froissart  for  his  diligence  and  accuracy.    It  is  re«s6> 
.ihlc  to  believo  that  this  work  was  intorrupio<l  during  : 
journey  to  England  in  the  train  of  PhiUppa  of  Hainaak. 
the  heroic  wife  of  Edward  IIL,  and  motoer  9lt  the  Bhrk 
Prince.   Froiasart  was  for  three  or  four  years  aecretary,  r 
clerk  of  her  chamber,  a  situation  which  be  would  prohibit 
have  iL'tiiitiL-d  but  for  a  deep-n>jted  passion  fiir  a  Isdv  i  f 
Flanders,  which  induced  him  to  return  to  that  rountT}  :  i 
circumstance  equally  favourable  to  the  hi>tory  of  thtC  r 
tinent,  and  unfortunate  for  that  of  Britain.  During 
residenee  in  England  he  viaited  the  Scottish  nounaiiH, 
w  hich  he  traversed  on  a  palfrey,  carrying  his  own  portman- 
teau, and  attended  only  by  a  ^re^-hound.    His  character  of 
historian  and  poet  introduced  him  to  the  c^nirt  of  David  II , 
and  to  thd  hardly  le^s  honourable  thstinciion  of  Cftti'. 
days'  abode  at  the  castle  of  Dalkeith  with  William,  car!  -i 
Douglas,  where  he  learned  personally  to  know  the  raot:  o( 
heroes  whose  deeds  he  has  repeatedly  celebrated.    He  wis 
in  France  at  Melun-sur-Scine  about  April  20th,  1366: 
perhaps  private  reasons  might  have  indurad  him  to  tak? 
that  road  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  was  on  .Ml  Saints'  day  of 
thai  year,  when  the  princess  of  Wales  was  brought  to  bed 
of  a  son.  who  was  afterwards  Richard  II.    The  phinv  ot 
Wales  setting  out  a  few  days  afterwards  for  the  war  in 
Spain  against  Henry  the  Bastard,  Froissart  acoompanied 
hiro  to  Dax,  where  tlw  prince  resided  boom  tima^  Mm  had 
expected  to  attend  him  during  the  eontinuanee  of  this 
great  expedition,  but  the  prince  would  not  )vniiil  him  ;  > 
go  farther;  ami  shortly  after  hl^  arrival  >enl  him  bark  to 
tlie  queen  his  mother.    Froissart  could  not  have  made  any 
long  stay  in  England,  since  in  the  following  year,  1.?6n  b* 
was  at  different  Italian  eooito.   It  was  this  same  year  that 
Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  aott  of  the  king  of  Sngiand.  es- 
poused Joland,  daughter  of  Oakaa       ^ufce  of  Milan. 
Froissart,  who  probably  was  in  lii*  suite,  was  pre<*nl  at  the 
magnificent  reception  which  .-Vmadeus  count  of  Savoi. 
sumamed  the  Count  Verd,  gave  him  on  Ins  return:  it 
describes  the  feasts  on  this  occasion,  and  does  not  fonet  tt 
tell  us  that  they  danced  n  viielay  of  his  oomposition.  Plm 
the  court  of  Savoy  he  returned'  to  Milan,  where  the  auw 
count  Amadeus  gisvo  him  a  good  eoUardit,  a  aort  of  tmk 
with  twn^  llonna  of 'lold ;  ftom  thence  hevmt  to  Bohf* 
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and  Fflrran,  where  be  EBCflhred  fbrty  dueats  ftom  tlieliing 

O^Cv]rn^,  ibir.rc  to  Rome.  Instead  of  the  m^^  1i -t  <'qui- 
page  hii  iru'. liUtitl  witli  into  Scotland,  he  was  iv>w  liko  a 
man  of  importance,  travelling  on  a  handramc  hoi^o.  at- 
tended by  a  hai-kney.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Froia- 
Mtrt  experienced  a  \o^s  which  nothing  ooubl  noompense-* 
the  death  of  queen  Pbilippa.  which  took  plac«  in  1369.  He 
eom posed  a  fay  on  this  melancholy  event,  of  whieh,  how- 
ever, he  M  as  not  a  witness ;  fur  he  says,  in  annther  place, 
that  in  13it5  it  was  tw<inty-»even  yean  since  be  had  seen 
England.  According  to  Voasius  and  Bullart,  he  wrote  the 
life  of  queen  Philippa;  but  thiauMrtioftW  not  founded  on 
any  praofk 

Independently  of  the  emnlo^Tnent  of  rlerk  of  the  cham- 
ber to  tne queen  of  F.nf^lana.  whu  h  Froissart  had  held,  he 
had  been  also  of  the  household  of  Edward  III.,  and  even  of 
tittt  of  John  king  of  France.  Having  however  lost  \m  na- 
1roDen»  be  did  not  letum  to  England,  but  went  into  nis 
own  muntr)'.  when  he  obtained  the  living  of  Lestinflt.  Of 
dl  that  he  perfonned  during  the  time  he  exet«fted  this 
minl<;try,  he  tells  us  nothini;  more  than  that  the  tavern- 
keepers  of  Lestine.!*  bad  five  hundred  francs  of  liis  money 
in  tile  ^hort  space  of  time  he  «a»  their  rector.  It  in  men- 
tioned in  a  tnanuscript  journal  of  the  bishop  of  Cttarireit, 
chaneellor  to  the  duke  of  An^on,  that,  eecording  to  letten 
•enled  December  IS,  1381»  ttus  pcjnce  enuad  to  be  eeited 
llfty*«x  quire*  of  the  *  Cbronide*  of  Fhrinerl;  reetar  of  the 
perish  of  Le-stines,  which  the  histortan  had  tent  to  he  illu- 
minated, and  then  to  be  forwarded  to  the  king  of  Enf!;land, 
the  enemy  of  Frnnre.  Froissart  attaclied  himself  after- 
wards to  WeaccslauK  of  Luxembourg,  duke  of  Hrabant, 
perhapa  id  quaUty  of  Eccre  ta  ry .  This  pnnce,  who  had  a  taste 
nr  poetry,  commissioned  Fzotssart  to  make  a  collection  of 
his  songs,  rondeaus,  and  Tfrelays;  and  Frohsart,  adding 
some  of  his  own  pieces  to  those  of  the  prince,  formed  a  sort 
of  romance,  under  the  title  of  '  Meliador;  or,  the  Knight 
of  the  Sun  but  the  duke  did  not  live  lo  MB  the  OOUpletion 
of  the  work,  for  he  died  in  I3S4. 

Immedtatelj  after  this  e\'cnt,  Froissart  found  another 
patron  in  Guv  eount  de  Bloia,  who  made  him  elerk  of  his 
chapeU  for  which  Froissart  testified  bit  (tretitude  bv  a  pas- 
toral and  cpiih.ilamiura  on  n  marria;:!  in  the  family.  He 
passed  the  years  ISHi,  1386,  aod  138  7  sometimes  in  the 
B!aisoLi,  sometimes  in  Touraine ;  but  the  count  de  Blois 
having  engaged  him  to  continue  hit  bittorv,  which  he  left 
milniahea,  be  determined  in  1388  to  take  advantage  of  the 
peace  which  was  just  concluded  to  visit  the  court  of  Gaston 
Phcebus  count  de  Foix,  in  order  to  guin  full  information  of 
whatever  related  to  foreign  c  niiitries  and  the  more  distant 
provinces  of  the  kingdom.  His  joumey  to  Ortez,  the  chief 
reaidenoe  of  the<»unt  de  Foix,  in  company  with  Sir  E  spamg 
da  Lyon*  ia  one  of  the  most  intereating  parta  of  Froissart  s 

*  Chranttte.*  The  eount  A»  PUx  (of  whom  ne  have  already 
spoken  in  a  former  article)  received  and  admitted  him  as  a 
mcinhcr  of  his  househcM.  Here  Froissart  used  to  entertain 
G:i->ion  after  s\ipper  by  reading  to  hira  the  romance  of 

*  Meliadar,'  wbicn  he  had  brought  with  him.  After  a  lung 
sojourn  at  the  court  of  Ortez  he  relumed  to  Flanders  by 
the  route  of  Avvnon.  We  Icam  fram  a  poem  leferred  to 
hy  Monaiettr  de  St  Palaye,  that  oti  diia  occasion  the  Us 
torian,  always  in  quest  of  advenlu:es,  met  a  pers-in^l  one 
with  whieh  he  coulr!  huve  dispensed,  being  robbed  of  all  the 
ready  ni mey  which  his  iravels  had  left  him.  After  a  senc- 
of  journeys  into  different  couiitriei  fur  the  sake  of  obtaining 
iniormaiion,  we  find  him  in  1390  in  his  own  country,  solely 
occupied  in  the  oomplrtioa  of  bit  bisiory*  at  least  until  ii9i. 
when  he  was  again  at  Faru.  From  the  year  IS78  he  had 
obtained  f  m  ;  ope  Gement  VTT.  the  reversion  of  a  canonry 
at  Lille,  ami  la  the  collection  of  his  jxtetry,  which  was  com- 
l)leted  in  1,3'J3,  and  elsewlicrc,  he  calls  himself  canon  of 
lallc;  but  pope  clement  dying  m  1394,  lie  gave  up  Ins 
expeetations  of  the  reversion,  and  began  to  qualify  luiu^lf 
as  canon  and  traasurar  of  the  oallegiatt  ebnreh  of  Chimajr* 
wUeh  he  probably  owed  to  the  fUenddilp  of  the  eount  de 
Blois 

In  1395  Froissart  revisited  England,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  marks  of  high  favour  and  affection  by  Rubnrd 
II.  and  ihc  roval  family.  Here  he  went  on  collecting  for 
his  history,  ana  bad  the  honour  to  preseat  his '  Meliador '  to 
the  king;,  who  vaa  much  ddighted  with  it, '  fiw  be  could 
speak  and  read  Fkeneh  vetr  well.'  After  a  msidenee  of 
tlirce  innnths  Froi-sart  tefi  Knglaod,  and  at  his  departure 
received  from  the  king  a  silver  goblet  ooataining  a  hundred 
P  C  No.  §iJ, 


nobles.  Re  flaallf  seMed  at  his  heMiee  of  Chltnay,  and 

employed  as  usual  the  hour*  of  his  leisure  in  arrangmgand 
detailing  the  information  colk-fled  in  his  travels.  Four 
years  brought  him  to  1399,  when  the  melancholy  fate  of  his 
benefactor  Richard  II.  became  the  subject  6(  his  latest 
labours.  It  ia  uncertain  how  long  Froissart  survived  the 
death  odUebard  and  the  conclusion  of  his  'Chronicle he 
was  then  about  sixty  years  old,  and  died  sbwtly  after  at 
Chimay,  acxevdtaig  t»  m  eiitrv  in  the  ebitwuy  of  the 
chapter. 

TTio  period  of  hiitory  embraced  in  Froissart's  •  Chronicle* 
it  from  13:26  to  14oa.  The  best  of  the  old  editions  of  the 
original  is  that  of  Lyon,  in  four  volumes,  in  folio,  lftS9.  The 
latest  is  that  in  the  '  Collection  des  Chroniques  Naiionales 
Franr;aises,  avec  Notes  ct  Eclairciasements,  par  J.  A. 
Buchon,'  in  fifteen  volumes,  8vo..  Paris,  1824-18'.'6.  Frois- 
sart"* '  Ubronicle'  seems  to  have  btsen  first  printed  at  l*aris 
by  Ant.  Verard,  without  date,  1  vols,  in  folio,  aod  was 
reprinted  by  QuiU.  Bostaee,  Par.  1614.  Then  are  two  ' 
English  translations;  one  by  Bourcihier  kid  Bemera,  made 
'at  the  high  eommnndment'  of  king  Henry  VIII.,  fol. 
Lond.,  Pinson,  1625-6  ;  reprinted  in  two  volumes,  4To., 
Lond„  \til'l,  under  the  tdilonal  rareof  E.  V.  Ullvrson,  K  m  ; 
the  other, '  with  additions  from  many  celebrated  MbS.,' 
translated  by  Thomas  Johnes,  Esq.,  appeared  *  from  the 
Hafod  press,^  in  four  volumes.  4to^  18413-1696. 

Hie  principnl  partietdais  of  AtiisBvt^  IHb  have  been 
here  conden-  d  fr  m  that  by  St.  Palayc,  tran.^lntcd  and 
edited  by  Mr.  J^haes,  ftvo.,  Lond.,  1801,  and  revised  and 
re  published  m  4to.,  Hafod,  1.^1' 

There  are  several  splendidly  illuminated  manuscripts  of 
Froissart's '  Chronicle,"  qaHe  er  neaily  contemporary,  p«e- 
served  in  the  Bntish  Muaeom :  one  a  complete  copy,  beloiue- 
ing  to  the  old  royal  library  of  the  kings  of  England,  14  D. 
ii.-vL  ;  another  consisting  of  the  sccontl  and  fourth  books  in 
the  same  collection,  18  E.  i.  and  ii  ;  a  third  in  the  Harhian 
Library,  MSS.  4379  and  4380,  contatning  the  fourth  hook 
only;  the  fburth  copy  is  in  the  Arundel  collection  lately 
ttansftrred  from  the  Kbiaryof  the  Royal  Society.  No.  97, 
containing  the  first,  second*  and  third  books ;  but  (his  118. 
is  mutilated,  and  has  lost  many  of  its  illuminations. 

FROME,  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Frome  Selwood  and 
hundred  of  Frome,  and  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  105 
miles  wcst-by-soutb  firom  London.  It  is  agreeably  situated 
on  tbe  river  Frome,  a  branch  of  the  Avon,  and  on  the 
north-eoat  deHMty  6t  several  hlUs  contit^oun  to  the  forest 
of  Selwood,  whence  the  town  is  frequently  called  Frume- 
Selwood.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  but  irregularly  built,  and 
the  streets  are  narrow  and  ill-paved.  I'he  borough  of 
Frome  was  not  represented  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act;  it  now  returns  one  member.  It  is  not  incorporated. 
It  was  Ibrmerty  governed  by  a  bailiff,  but  is  now  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  countv  magistrates.  Frome  is  in 
the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The  parish  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptist,  is  a  handsome  structure, 
surmounted  by  a  quadrangular  tower  with  a  neat  sione 
»pirc.  The  average  net  income  of  the  vicarage  is  72u/.; 
potron,  tbe  marquis  of  Bath.  Tbe  town  is  said  to  be 
prosoering,  and  eentaans  several  extensive  manufiictores  of 
WDotlen  rMth.  mflb  fi>r  wiling  iron,  and  some  coostdermbia 
breweries.  According  to  the  census  taken  in  IHSl,  its 
population  was  1 1. '240.  There  is  a  gr.munar-K-lux)!  of 
the  foundation  of  Edward  VI.,  besides  .-.i-\eral  other  insti- 
tutious,  among  whsch  is  a  gix^i  chaniy-^chooL  1  he  mar- 
ket-day is  Wednesday,  The  cattle-fairs  are  held  24lb 
Febmary,  SSad  July,  14th  September,  and  24ih  November. 

(Garlbl^s  Top.  Diet,  j  Cotlmson'e  Ritt.  md  Ant  tkt 
County  o/Somtn/'t,  Bath,  1791  ;  BeouHv  ^ Bngiawam 
tVafen;  Parliammlary  Pirj  ers,  &C.) 

FROME,  river.    [Somebsetshihe  ] 

FROND,  a  botanical  term  inicnded  to  .cxpT^ces  sudi 
organs  aa  are  competed  of  a  item  and  a  leaf  combined ;  the 
leavea  af  Ibrna  and  ftim  «et«  tbouitbt  to  be  of  this 
nature;  but  as  It  is  now  known  that  tne  leavsa  of  such 
plants  are  in  no  important  respect  difTercnt  from  thove  of 
other  plants,  the  term  frond  has  cea-ed  to  have  any  precise 
nil    rii'      ;i  id  is  disused  by  the  beSt  botanists. 

FRONDE,  the  name  of  a  political  faction  in  Frai;ee 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  was  boetile  k 
the  prime  mini.sler.  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  tu  the  queou 
regent,  who  supported  him.  In  consequence  of  some  dir- 
putes  between  ilw  itarliament  of  Pans  and  ihc  court,  on  the 
occasion  of  some  new  taxes  levied  by  the  minister,  the  car- 
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liinal  onlered  the  arrest  of  th«  president  and  of  one  of  the 
counciUors  of  the  parliament  in  August,  IC-iS,  and  this  act 
wns  the  signal  of  a  civil  war.  The  party  opposed  !i  i  I'le  t  i;  .-t 
affected  to  declare  tliemselves  not  a^aitut  the  queens 
goTemment,  but  only  against  the  cu^oal,  whom  they  at- 
tacked by  aoetiaattom  ud  i»'«p»««*«,  frmn  iHiich  they  de- 
tiTed  the  name  of  *Frwid«at«,*  'cemuMn,*  or  'jeerers.' 
They  had  for  leadens  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  the  duke  of 
N6mours,  the  prince  of  Conti,  the  duke  de  Vuiidiimc,  the 
abb6  <le  RlMz  (afterwaiils  cardinal),  tnarsha!   i  hm  i  ul,  atul 
Other  nu'ti  vf  tliu  (kal  rank,  m  well  m  ladies,  among  <itheis 
tl-.u  duchi  ss  dt'  Liingueville,  who  was  a  moet  conspicuoua 
and  violent  partigan.  Tha  peopla  of  Paiia  took  part  with 
tlie  Frondeim :  thojr  draw  cbalns  aanw  tba  atiMta,  at- 
tacked the  truopa.  and  obliged  the  queen  to  liberate  the 
two  iQcmbers  of  the  parliament.    This  was  called  '  the  day  ] 
of  the  barnc<uU-s.'    A  kind  of  truce  took  place,  but  the 
parlianitint  continued  refractory,  the  court  ho«tile,  and  the 
people  tumultuous;  and  the  ^Mto  regent  seeing  herself 
obliged,  in  Janoaxy,  1649*  to  iwMnre  ftom  Paria  with  her 
aoo  to  St.  Gennain,  dnrgad  tha  dvka  of  Orimm  and  the 
prince  of  Cond6  with  the  task  of  rcducinj^  Paris  by  block- 
ade.   Louis  XIV.  Was  then  little  more  than  ten  years  of 
age,  but  he  never  foriiut  the  humiliation  of  being  obliged 
to  leave  his  capital,  and  this  was  the  Owt  cause  uf  his  sub- 
sequent hosulity  towards  tba  faiiiaiPant  That  court,  in  the 
UMao  tuna^  aMraiiod  aoraraign  pomr  in  tbe  capital,  laviad 
traopa,  and  passed  a  raaoltition  dedaring  cardinal  M aiarin 
a  public  enemy,  and  outlawing  him     ('  Histoire  du  Parle- 
ment  do  Parus'  Atasterdum,  ITOy  j    After  some  fif^hiini; 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  a  truce  was  made,  a  general 
amnesty  was  granted  by  tbe  queen,  the  parliament  retained 
full  liberty  to  assemble,  and  the  queen,  king,  and  minister 
i«-«ntared  Faria  io  tba  mootb  of  Ani^U  The  dtsturb- 
anoea,  howttvsr,  continned  in  tbe  provinces,  especially  In 
Prorence  and  Guicnne,  where  the  local  parliiunent->  resisted 
the  autliority  of  the  respective  roval  ^;overnors.    In  I65tl 
the  queen,  hurt  by  the  overbearing  tone  and  hinh  pretcn- 
sionsi  of  the  prmcu  of  Conde,  made  her  peace  with  some  of 
the  Frondeur  leaders,  and  caused  the  princes  of  Cond^  and 
Conti  to  be  arrested.  Upon  tbia  tba  duobasa  of  Loogaeville, 
naiabat  INirenna,  and  otbers,  raised  <be  standard  of  rerolt 
in  the  provinces,  and  were  joined  by  the  Spaniards  from 
Flanders.     The  war,  which  now  assumed  a  more  serious 
a.spc<  t.  continued  till  1G53,  wlien  Tureiine  made  his  peace 
With  the  court,  and  Mazarin  returned  iu  triumph  to  Paris.—' 

[ConDe'.  l-oris  DE.l 

FRONDICULA^&IA.  [FoiuMimnB*.*] 
TRONDI'PORA.  [Kilumrida] 

FRONTIGNAN.  [Hkrault.) 

FRONTl'NUS,  SEXTUS  JULIUS,  born  of  a  m- 
Irician  family,  was  pnotor  of  Rome,  a.d.  70,  and  about  favo 
years  later  was  sent  by  Vespasian  to  Britain,  where  he 
seems  to  have  remained  three  years,  during  which  he  con- 

Juared  tbe  Silures.  (Tacitus*  Agrieota,  17.)  About  aj>.  '1 
e  was  aneoeeded  by  Agrioola  in  the  eommand  of  the  troops 
in  Britain.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  wrote,  under  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  his  work  'Strategematica,'in  four  books, 
in  which  be  gives  short  anecdotes  of  numerous  Greek  and 
Roman  generals,  illustrative  of  tbe  practice  and  resources 
ef  war.  Nerva  entrusted  him  with  the  superintendence  of 
the  supply  of  water  to  RonM^  and  while  AUing  this  office, 
which  be  retained  under  Trajan,  he  wrote  his  work  on  tbe 
aqueducts,  which  lius  been  printed  in  tbe  earlier  editions 
under  the  title  of  Dc  Aquis  oua)  in  Urbem  influunt.'  but 
is  now  generally  known  by  tne  title'  De  Aquseductibus.' 
It  contains  much  valuable  information  on  tbe  mode  in 
which  antient  Rome  was  supplied  with  water,  and  on 
eveiything  that  oonoecned  this  inporlsnt  nut  of  tlieeoonomy 
of  that  city.  Fnntinus  died  nnder  Trajan,  about  iu>.  106. 
Several  otlicr  works  h  i  .  i  V  een  attributed  to  him,  such  as 
'  De  Coloniis.'  '  De  Limiubus,'  •  De  Qualitato  At^rortim,' 
but  :m  emuigly  without  foundation.  See  the  Bipontinc 
edition  of  his  works,  with  a  U&  of  Frontiaus,  Svo^  1788. 
His  work  '  De  AtpnduetihBs'  was  translated  into  Frenell 
nnd  iUusttatedby  mBB'/ium,  4to,,  Paris.  1830. 

TRONnSPlJBCK.  the  ftant  nr  principal  bee  of  a  build- 
ini;  the  firont-view  ;  anything  seen  in  or  at  the  front. 
Jotinsun  says,  '  id  quorl  m  fronte  coospiciiur.'  Hence,  by 
a  figure,  we  call  the  cn£;raved  title  of  a  book  Otthepcittt 
which  fitces  the  title- page  a  frontispiece. 


FKONTO.  MARCUS  CORNEUUS,  bom  at  Cirla.  in 

AfVica,  of  an  Italian  fkmily.  after  studying  in  bis  own  coon* 
t  ry,  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Hatman,  and  acquired 
great  reputation  as  a  rhetorician  and  etrammanao.  Anto- 
ninus Pius  appointed  him  precentor  to  bis  two  adopted  sobs, 
Maieua  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus,  whose  eenftasnee  sod 
aUSseiion  he  {puned,  as  a  proved  1^  their  lettera.  AlW 
being  consul,  Pronto  was  appointed  to  a  troTeraraent 
in  Asia,  whic^  his  bad  health  prevented  him  from  filling. 
His  learning  an  1  1.;-  ii  istrurtive  conversation  are  mentioned 
with  praise  by  Auiua  Gellius,  the  historian  Appian,  and  othcn 
of  his  contempoiBxies.  He  died  in  the  reign  of  Marem 
Aurelius,  at  an  advaneed  age.  Until  of  Ute  years  we  bad 
nothing  of  his  wnrka,  except  fhigments  of  bis  treatise  *  Ds 
Differentia  Verborum.*  being  a  vocabulary  of  the  so-calkd 
synonymes;  but  in  1815  Angelo  Mai  having  discovered  in  tlw 
Anibrosiaii  library  at  Milan  a  palimpsest  MS.  on  w  hich  hsj 
been  originally  written  some  letters  of  Fronto  to  his  tvo 
pupils,  deciphered  the  ten  wherever  the  writing  «u 
not  entirely  obliterated,  and  published  it  with  notes.  It 
happened,  by  singular  good  fortune,  that  Mai,  being  sons 
years  afier  uppointcd  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  discovered  la 
another  palimpsest  volume  another  part  of  Fronto's  iett^v 
with  the  an-  wtji  ^  f  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Verus.  Both  ihns 
volumes  came  unguially  iitom  the  convent  of  St  Caluiubt- 
nils,  at  Bobbin,  tbe  monks  having  written  them  over  wnli 
the  Acta  of  the  1st  eounea  of  Calobedon.  It  happened  tiai 
one  of  the  volumes  wastnnslimed  le  Mihn,  ana  tbe  o(h« 
to  Rrirnt>.  Mai  published  the  whole  in  a  new  edition :  *  II. 
Corneiu  Frontonis  et  M.  Aurelu  imiHrxatoris  epistula:  L 
Ven  et  Antonini  Pii  et  Appiani  epistularum  reliquis 
Fragmenta  Frontonis  et  scripta  grammatica.'  8vo.,  Rome, 
1823.  These  letters  are  very  valuable^  as  throwing  addi- 
tional light  on  the  age  of  the  Antoninea,  entftrmtng  wfa« 
we  know  of  the  ezedlent  ehataeter  of  Haieue  Anidni; 
a:r!  al^i  -h  nvuia;  his  c  olleague  Verus  in  a  more  favourable 
lij^lit  ci.m  ill!  had  been  viewed  in  before.  The  affectioosU 
inaMin  r  in  which  both  emperors  continue  to  a^idre^s  ti/eir 
former  preceptor  is  \  ery  touching.  Two  or  three  ikhort  episUiss 
of  Antoninus  Pius  are  also  interesting.  There  arc  beside* 
many  lettera  of  Fronto  to  varioua  ihendsi  a  few  of  whwhaie  [ 
in  Greek.  The  work  was  translated  hito  FVeikeh.  and  peib- 
lished  with  the  text  and  notes,  2  vols.  «vo  ,  Pari*,  18M. 

FROSINO'NE,  DELEGAZIONE  Dl,  a  province  o< 
ilit  I'lpal  state,  isbouni]  il  n  the  north  andwc^t  by  tbe 
Com  area  or  province  of  Rome,  east  by  the  Tetra  dt  l^vofr 
in  the  lungdom  of  Naples,  and  south  by  the  Meditctraneao. 
Ita  gnateat  length  from  north  to  south,  tnm  the  ndfs 
north  of  Anagni,  whteh  divides  the  i-alley  of  the  Saeeo  fhiin 
that  of  the  .\nio,  which  latter  makes  part  ufthe  ptovinct^f 
Rome,  to  Monte  Circello,  which  is  the  most  southern  po;-!t 
of  the  Papal  state,  is  about  40  miles  ;  its  greatest  bre.Milli 
IS  about  3U  mileii,  and  its  area  it,  reckoned  tu  be  1 36i>  square 
miles.  (Neigebaur,  Gemalde  Italieru.)  Its  populatioa  ia 
iRSOwas  123.300.  (Calindii,  Soopo  SUsHUico  deUo  StaU 
Pontificio.)  This  provinee  tndt^a  also  in  ita  jorisdietisa 
the  small  di*;trirt  nf  Ponte  Corvo.  which  is  in  the  valle}  ■  f 
the  Liii.s,  within  tlie  territory  of  Naples,  but  belong  tu  iLc 
pope.  The  province  of  Frosinone  consists  of  four  natural 
divisions.-  1.  Tbe  Valley  of  the  Sacco,  which  is  fertile; 
2.  The  mountains  north  of  it,  the  Hemica  Saxa,  or  Rocks  «f 
the  Hemici,  which  an  meetly  baittn;  3.  The  Ifoonia  Ls- 
pini.  Volsomum  Hontea,  south  of  the  vsilley  of  die  Seeee. 
which  are  partly  cultivated  ;  and  4.  The  Poniptine  Mirsho', 
extending  south  of  the  Mount*  Lepini  to  the  sea-ccist 
far  as  Monte  Cixccllo  and  Terracina.  TJie  provuKv  cuii- 
tains  7  towns  and  45  terre,  or  viliages,  having  a  omauQal 
council,  and  24  hamlets.  (Calindri.)  Frosinone,  budt  on  a 
hill  above  the  iunetioa  of  tha  liVBr  CkM»  with  the  Saece,  h 
the  capital  of  the  pntiinrr  anil  tho  imiiWnrnnfrtinrtiiUiBia 
An  account  of  the  prin  ij  a1  toiraeeflUB  piOfilW*  in  giTSn 
under  Campaona  di  iiuitx. 

FROST.  rFREK.riNO.] 

FROST-BSARSR.  or  Ciydphonis.  an  insttumeni  in- 
vented    Or.  Wollaalon  Ibr  exhihtthit  die  Aeexinf 
water  in  vaeuok  and  at  a  distaaee  ftom  the  secure  ot  cold . 

bis  directions  ibr  making  it  and  fx  its  use  are  nearly  Uia* 

given  in  the  ' Philo^c  j  li h  al  Transactions*  for  — 

Let  a  glass  tube  be  uken.  hf'ing  its  internal  iliameta 
about  one-eighth  of  un  inch,  with  a  ball  Ll  each  extreillit> 
of  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  let  the  tube  be  bent  u 
a  right  angle  at  the  distance  of  half  an  inch  from  each  hafi. 
One  of  these  balls  ahoaldooiililnft'littlewMickitt  if  HH  . 
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than  half  full,  it  will  be  liable  to  In  tjinst  hj  the  ex- 
panfiioii  «f  tlic  water  in  freezing;  the  reioiiiumK  t^vity 
ibould  be  as  pcrft-ct  a  varuuni  as  can  be  readily  obtained. 
OlM  of  Uic  balla  is  made  to  terminato  in  a  capillary  tube, 
md  when  watW  adinttted  into  the  other  has  been  boiled 
over  a  lamp  for  a  considerable  time,  till  «tl  Um  air  ia  ex.* 
pellcd,  the  capillary  extremity,  through  wlueli  the  ateam  a 
ttiU  issiiiii:;  with  violence,  is  licld  in  the  flame  of  the  lamp 
till  the  force  nil  thu  vap)ur  is  go  far  reduced,  that  the  heal 
of  the  tiame  has  power  tu  seal  it  hermetically. 

Wiiuti  aiv  instrument  of  this  description  ha»  been  suc- 
caKfully  exhausted,  if  the  bell  that  is  empty  Im  immersed 
in  a  freesing  mixture  of  salt  aod  laow,  the  water  in  the 
other  ball,  tliuiigh  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  feet,  will 
be  frozen  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  miuutes.  The  vapour 
(^utiuiied  ui  the  empty  ball  is  condensed  by  the  common 
operation  of  cold,  and  the  vacuum  ])i(iduccd  by  this  ron- 
WMftUoa  given  onnortunity  fur  a  fresh  c|uaatity  to  arise 
tnm  0»  mtor  in  Cm  opposite  ball,  and  with  ao  gmt  a  te- 
4iMtion  of  its  temperature,  that  the  water  freeses. 

According  to  the  doctrine  which  does  not  admit  of  the 
existence  of  positive  cold,  we  should  represent  the  heat  of 
the  warmer  ball  to  be  the  agent  in  this  experiment,  gene- 
rating steam  a.s  lon;^  there  remains  any  excess  of  heat  to 
W  ooaToyed.  But  if  we  abould  expresa  the  cause  of  its 
akilnetion,  we  must  say  thst  the  cold  mixlim  it  the  agent, 
mad  may  obsenre  ia  tbia  instance,  that  its  power  of  freezing 
ia  transferred  to  a  distance  by  what  may  be  termed  the 
itegative  power  of  steam. 

FROZEN  OCEAN,  a  term  uaed  to  indicate  the  sem  sur- 
rounding the  Poles,  III  which  great  masses  of  ice  swim  about 
It  is  consequsDlly  ayoooymoua  with  Icjr  Sea,  and  in  wmo 
degree  also  uMi  Wit  «N»  odkd  tfao  Aralic  aod  Antarotie 
fiew  or  Oceans. 

FRUIT,  in  botanical  lamtuase,  significii  that  part  of  a 
plnnl  in  which  the  mhxI  is  lodged,  whatever  its  size,  colour, 
or  tf.xture  may  bo,  that  tlie  seed-Uke  grain  of  a  sage,  the 
^  rnm  of  corn,  the  nut  of  a  chestnut,  the  dry  capsule  of  a 
iilao  bush,  are  as  much  fruits  as  those  of  a  peach,  an  applet, 
or  a  pino-applc.  In  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term 
htmvm  iM  word  firuit  is  excluKively  applied  to  seed  rasn^ 
vlueh  are  oatable,  and  generally  to  such  as  requ  re  no  pre- 
paration to  render  them  fit  for  foo  l. 

The  ratable  fruit.s  known  in  tUi^  climate  are  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  comfort  as  well  as  luxury  of  society, 
that  without  entcrring  much  into  details  we  shall  here  intro- 
duee  some  general  observations,  which  will  inlbm  our 
lw4«Ci  what  are  the  kinds  most  deserving  of  cultivation  in 
•elaet  or  confined  gardens.  In  doing  which  we  have  the 
:i1'  antaf;e  of  producing  in  a  condensed  form  the  import- 
ant results  of  the  laborious  and  co-stly  investigations  con- 
ducted for  so  many  year.s  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London  at  Turnliam  Green.  Theae  have 
alroadjr  been  made  known  to  the  public  in  the  second  edi- 
tiom  or  the  *  Catalogue  of  Fruits,^  cultivated  in  that  esta- 
bliahment ;  and  our  only  task  is  to  make  a  judicious  selection 
from  the  thousandaof  varieties  included  in  the  Society's  list. 

The  Npecies  of  cultivated  fruits  are  far  from  numerous ; 
HuA  most  of  those  of  the  temperate  regions  have  been  in- 
troduced, at  one  period  or  anotner,  into  Britain.  The  genera 
from  which  the^  have  sprung  are  comparatively  few,  and 
cbioUy  included  in  the  natural  ordeis  Rosacen,  Vitaceffi,  TJr- 
tiokcee,  and  Groasulaeeaj.  To  the  first  of  these  are  to  be  re- 
ferred the  genera  producing  the  !t|)«cies  called  apples,  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  apricots,  peaches,  and  nectarines,  qumces, 
medlar*,  raspberries,  and  strawberries i  to  the  second,  the 
vine ;  to  the  third,  the  fig  and  mulbony ;  and  to  the  Jbvrth, 
the  goo^berrie'«  and  currants.  MoNOVOr  thorotMebestmita 
and  fllbtrta  belonging  to  Corylacoe;  walnuts  to  Ji;.r)anr^a- 
mm,  and  the  melon  and  pine-apple  respectively  to  Cucuf  bi- 
lacea»  and  Bromeliacee. 

In  thw  place  we  shall  briefly  enumerate  what  may  be 
considered  the  moit  filiiaUa  vanatiflsof  «m1i  as  olgooti  of 
eultivaiion. 

AfPLKs  an  tne  most  numerous  dass  in  onltiTation. 
It  ha»  boon  conjectured  that  they  were  brought  to  this 
oonatry  by  the  Romans ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  varie- 
ties then  introduced  would  succeed  in  this  oliuiatc,  presum- 
oig  on  the  fact  that  the  Afa^  di  Carlo,  wall  known  a«  being 
so  exceedingly  beautiful  and  deljoiowa  in  Um  North  of  Itely. 
has,  in  one  of  our  finest  English  aoanNtit  proved  pale  and 
insipid,  and  that  the  apples  of  tha  Sondi  or  Europe  are  ge- 
imi4r«artti>minSiigland.  •  AtMsliar1inod,4t  ia 


than  nrobable,  was  introduced  by  the  Normans,  espociallj 
of  siKMiiis  were  suited  for  the  manufacture  of  cider. 

.Apples  are  usually  divided  into  three  principal  t^orts, 
according  a.s  they  are  fitted  for  dessert,  for  kitchen  use,  or 
for  cider.  For  desscrt,  the  fuUowing  are  early  varieties 
Early  Red  M arniat.  Early  Harvest.  OsUn.  Kxm  Pippin* 
and  Summer  Ckndon  Pippin.  In  sueoession  to  tbesa,  tha 
Wom.sley  Pippin,  King  of'the  Pippins,  Golden  Reiuette, 
Ribston  Pippin,  Court  of  Witk,  I'ear&on's  Plate,  a  re- 
markably hatid-ome  dessert  apple.  Gulden  Har\ey,  uue  of 
the  very  highest  excellence,  Hughes's  Golden  Fippm,  He- 
refordshire Pearmain,  Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain.  Court- Peudn 
plat,  vhioh  bloasoms  lat«^  thereby  es(»piniE  tfaa  spring  frostSi 
Relnotte  du  Canada,  Old  Nonpareil,  and  Scarlet  NonparaiL 

For  early  kitchen  use  Dur  h  Codlin,  Keswick  Codhn, 
Hawihorndcn,  Nonesui  h,  ivlurli  iotit  dcicnes  particular 
notice  on  account  of  its  beautiful  transparency  when  made 
into  apple  jelly,  for  whicli  purpose  it  is  the  best  sort  known. 
For  winter  and  spring  uae,  from  many  excellent  varieties,  tha 
followins  are  selected :  Blenheim  Pippin,  which  may  bo 
aho  used  at  dessert,  Dumelow's  Sealing.  Bedfordahiiw 
Foundling,  Alfriston.  Gloria  Mundi.  Royal  Russet,  Brabant 
Bellefleur,  Northern  Greening,  Norfolk  Beaufin,  from  which 
the  'Beaufins,'  or  'Beefiiis,'  so  generally  to  be  seen  in  the 
London  shop<>,  are  prepareid ;  and  French  Crab,  which  will 
keep  above  a  \  ear.  For  cider,  Siberian  Bitter-  Sweet,  Foxiey, 
Red  Streak.  'F'ox  Whelp.  Golden  Harvey,  Coccagea^  Uagioe 
Crab,  and  CooperV  Red  Streak,  are  amongst  tho  most 
celtbratetl 

I  Of  the  varieties  ol  Pkaju,  few,  till  lately,  have  originate<l 
{  in  this  country  ;  most  of  the  kinds  in  former  cultivation 
wore  from  France,  but  they  generally  required  the  protec- 
tion of  walk.  The  greater  intercourse  with  the  continent 
consequent  upon  the  establishment  of  peace  in  i  SIS,  led  to 
the  introduction  of  a  number  of  new  and  hardy  varieties  ^ 
this  fruit  from  Belgium,  where  its  cultivation  aiid  improve 
ment  had  been,  and  i>ull  arc,  attended  to  with  great  assiduit} . 
These  new  varieties,  with  some  of  equal  merit,  and  even 
superior  hardiness,  raised  within  the  last  few  years  at 
Downtou  castle^  in  Herefiirdaliirfl^  now  eompMO  tne  prin- 
cipalpait  of  the  most  select  lists,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
rapidly  exdudinsr  the  old  French  varieties  fh)m  cultivation. 

Pears  are  dr  ;  !i  il  mUo  three  clas:>es,  deii>ert,  kitchen,  and 
perry.  The  follow lag  arc  aiuungat  the  finest:  for  dessert. 
Citron  des  Carmes,  Jargonelle,  which  requires  a  wall ; 
Summer  St.  Germain,  Ambrosia,  Fondanto  d'Automne, 
White  Doyonn^  if  grown  as  an  op^n  standard ;  Seckle,  Louise 
Bonne  (of  Jersey),  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Bo  so,  Gansel^ 
Bergamot,  which  tdso  requires  a  wall ;  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
16me,  Beurr6  Dicl.  Nelis  dlliver,  Alihorp  Craisaiie, 
Winter  Cnmsane,  Napoloon,  Glout  Morceau.  Passe  Colmar, 
Knight's  Monarch,  Neplua  Meuris,  Easter  Beurre,  Beurre 
Ranee.  These  are  enumerated  in  their  order  of  becoming 
fit  ft>r  use.  For  kitchen  use :  Ben  d*Heri,wbieh  is  excellent 
for  stewing  and  very  free  from  grittincss ;  Bequdne  Musqu^ 
Spanish  &n  Chr£ti^,  Double  de  Guerre,  Catillac,  Uvedale's 
St.  Germain.  For  peny:  Oldfldd*  Barland.  Longland* 
Teinton  Squash. 

The  best  varieties  of  Plums  for  the  dessert  are,  tbeGfOen 
Gage,  Washington,  Reino  Claude,  Violctte,  Drap  dX>r, 
Kirke's.  Coe's  &}lden  Drop,  Blue  Imperatrice.  For  kiteben 
use :  Orleans,  White  Magnum  Bonum,  Shropshire  Dmnson, 
which  last  is  excellent  for  pruicrvrng,  aa  arc  eImj  the 
St.  Catherine,  Coc's  Golden  Drop,  Green  Gage,  and 
Quetsche ;  the  ktter  ia  the  sort  of  which  tbe  German  Prunes 
of  the  ahopa  am  made,  hf  slow  and  nfoaied  drying  in  an 
oven. 

Onsnm  it  is  said,  ware  llrat  eohivated  in  tbis  country 

at  Sittingboum,  in  Kent,  where  they  are  supj  o  1  to  h.r-.xc 
been  introduced  about  Uio  Uuie  of  Uunr\-  Viii.  lhat 
county  is  still  famous  for  a  sort  called  the  Kentish  cherry, 
identical  with  some  of  the  varietiss  of  the  Montmorency 
ohanties  of  the  French.  They  are  round,  bright  red, 
and  acid,  and  much  uaed  fiir  jnai.  They  have  also  tha 
peculiar  property  of  tbe  stalk  adhwing  so  firmly  to  fho 
stoxu:  that  the  latter  Tr.ny  be  drawn  out  with  -  it  lufaking 
the  skin,  excepting  at  the  base,  The  fruit  is  ihcu  uncd  in 
hair  sieves  in  the  sun,  or  otherwise  placed  in  a  gently 
heated  oven ;  the  cherries  will  then  kasp  for  a  year,  and  have 
the  appearance  of  raisins.  The  best  cherries  f  )r  dessert  arc 
the  Elton,  Downton,  Mav  Duke,  Royal  Duke,  Knight'i 
Early  Black,  Eiwly  Purple  Guigne.  Bigatreau,  Ftoronoa 
For  piaiarTiagt  tfaa  Keutiah  and  HonllB  ace  be  t 
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Apricots  m  cultivttion  are  of  ftv  v«n«ti«  eoin|Mi«d 
with  any  of  the  preceding  kinds  of  fruits,  ond  of  those 

tlie  most  useful  are  the  foUowinff :  Lorsc  Early,  Breda, 
Moorpark,  Royal,  and  Tirkey.  Tno  Breda  is  the  best  for 
fctaiulards,  atid  when  the  si-asoii  is  favourabk*.  tlic  fruit  on 
such,  all  bough  smaller  than  that  grown  against  a  trail,  is, 
notwith<>landiug,  higher  flavoured.  A  variety  called  li  e 
MuBch-Mtuch  may  be  notioed,  •Ubougb  not  noammondud 
Ibr  enltfTotion  in  tUi  eUmate.  Tt  is  Ine  sort  grown  in  the 
oases- in  Ujipor  Egypt,  where  it  produrcs  in  great  abun- 
dance, the  fruit  being  drio<l.  and  in  this  state  forming  an 
article  of  coinmeree  Ibr  exportation.  The  apricot  blossoms 
•uiier  than  any  other  fniu-tree  cultivated  in  this  country; 
benee^  UMt  t>*obi^bl/>  it  called  Precocia  among  the 
IloaMllB»aoorrU|>tloaof  wbicbname  is  traceable  in  the  mo- 
dem  one  of  Apneot.  In  consequence  of  the  tree  blosso  m  i  n  g 
80  early,  its  blossoms,  particubiily  in  the  case  of  young  trees, 
are  oxtreniely  liable  to  droj)  ofl  in  ^.etting.  This  i»  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  when  it  i«  considered  that  the  ground  is  fre- 
quently at  ibe  time  (March)  in  as  cold  a  state  a«  at  any 
period  of  tbo  whole  season,  neither  the  wn't  beat  Qor  the 
warm  mna  baring  reaefaed  so  fkr  below  the  surfsoe  as  to 
warm  the  soil  in  contact  with  the  roots ;  and  thus,  whilst 
the  latter  arc  in  a  medium  perhaps  a  Imle  ab  ove  freczmg, 
the  tope,  exposed  to  a  bnght  sun  against  a  wall,  are  at  that 
period  of  the  season  occasionally  in  a  temperature  as  high  as 
SO*  or  lou"  Fahr.  The  ii^imous  eibots  of  tbii  disparity 
nuBt  be  sufficiently  obvious  to  every  one,  and  the  only 
remedy  to  be  adopted  is  to  have  a  very  complete  drainage 
below  the  roots,  uud  the  wlijlc  soil  of  the  border,  not 
retentive,  but  of  a  pervious  nature.  It  it  could  ^so  be 
kejpt  perfectly  dry  previous  to  the  commencement  of  vege- 
tation, and  then  only  allowed  to  reoetvo  the  rain  when  warm, 
avoidini  tbo  eooling  effects  of  meltingtlHlW  and  bail,  the  tree 
would  thus  be  plaoed  under  cirenmitanoee  eompatatively 
more  natural. 

Pbackks  and  NectaRinrs  require  the  aid  of  a  wall  to 
brine  ihem  to  perfection  in  this  clunaic  ;  and  in  the  more 
northern  counties  of  Brittiin  the  pn  lecUonof  k'^'^"'  aibo 
requisite.  They  like«  i-,e  rank  amuivij  the  kina.^  if  liuits 
wbiob  are  oDnaidered  of  sufAcient  value  to  be  forced.  A 
eeteciibn  of  the  best  varieties  of  peaehea  Is  as  lUlows:— 
Noblesse,  Red  Magdalen,  Royal  George,  Grosse  Mignonne, 
Belles^arde,  Late  Admirable.  The  two  very  best  nectarine.s 
are  the  Elm^e,  which  hasi  little  or  no  red  at  the  stone  ;  and 
the  Vjolettc  H&tive.  the  flesh  of  which  is  rayed  with  red 
near  the  stone:  this  8er\-e9  as  a  principal  distinction  he* 
tween  the^e  two  tarieties.  For  the  sake  of  varieiv,  tbe  Pi^ 
maston  Orange  and  the  White  Nectarine  may  also  he  in- 
cluded. A  selection  of  peaches  for  forcing  may  consist  of 
the  Bellegarde,  Noblense,  Grosse  Mignonnc,  Royal  George, 
Royal  Charlotte,  and  Barrington.  Kectarines  for  the  same 
purpose  are  the  Elruge  and  the  Vtolette  U&lire. 

The  be^t  variety  of  Quinces  is  the  comnwnme.  The 
Portugal  Quince  t»  distiuct;  but  its  fhiit  doee  net  ripen  so 
well  in  this  climate  a»  the  common  quince.  Its  wood  however 
swells  more  in  conformity  with  that  of  the  peir»  and  it 
therefiire  is  preferable     a  kUKk  fur  peaim. 

The  principal  varieties  of  the  Meolak  arc  the  Large  or 
Dutch,  tbe  Upright  or  Noitioghan«  and  the  SIodmom. 
Tbe  first  is  eeleemed  fbr  ila  nae.  and  sometimes  Ibr  the 
form  of  the  tree,  on  account  of  the  rustic  crooked  appear- 
ance which  it  a.<i8umes.  The  second  is  of  better  quality  as 
re^arJ^  flavour;  and  the  third  is  small  without  itaiies  or 
seedii,  and  keeps  longer  than  the  uiitcri). 

Raspoerries  compared  with  many  of  the  fruits  men- 
tioned above,  diffor  little  in  their  cbaiacter  as  oultivaied 
wieiioB  from  that  of  the  botanical  apedes  Rvim  fdlMt, 
from  which  they  have  arisen :  for  instance,  the  difference 
between  the  wild  »>luc  and  the  green  gage  is  very  great ; 
whorea.s  the  wild  raspberry  growing  m  ifie  woods  (ilfl'er^  onlv 
slightly  in  flavour,  and  not  widely  in  size  and  form  fium 
those  eoltivated  in  gardens.  Good  varieties  arc  the  Red 
Antwerp.  Yellow  ditto^  Baraet,  CDraieb»  and  Red  Globe. 

STRAWnEMun  are  now  oonttdeielily  reduced  fn  re^rd 
to  the  uinnbtT  ot  varieties  in  cultivation.  By  tlie  mtro- 
duclun  (tf  'Keen's  Seedling,*  the  very  coarse  sorts  have 
been  uio^'ly  baniblicd  even  fr(tm  the  streets  of  London; 
thisk  variety  having  proved  the  best  of  all  for  the  market, 
oombming  very  good  flavour  with  the  properties  of  being 
of  a  large  sixe  and  very  prulifta  Other  varieties  deser>-tng 
eiiltivaUen  are  tbeChove  Bnd  Scarlet,  Roeebcrry,  American 
Beailc%  and  wlm  wanted  fu  eonbefiomiy,  the  OU  Scar^ 


le^  iritittb  retains  a  flae  esloat,  Downton,  Elloa.  ft 
Pine.  P^lle  or  Obnfeal  Hantbeis,  and  the  Large  ?Im4 

The  alpine  and  wood  strawberries  require  to  b«  m 
sionally  renewed  from  seeds  ;  the  bmt  varic?  it's  are  tbtii 
Alpine  and  the  White  Alpine.  Keen's  Seedlin|^  KamIS| 
and  Grove  End  Scarlet,  are  proper  for  forcing^. 

Graphs  are  brought  to  high  perfection  ui  this  oaum, 
by  the  aid  of  hothouses ;  in  fiavoorahla  aitnatiCMls  $m 
kinds  rii-9n  pretty  well,  vvm  on  walla  in  good  eeaoons:  ti 
open  vineyard  culture  is  not  practised  to  any  exteilii 
England  at  the  pre^nt  time,  nor  i*  it  likely  ever  to  becsn 
profitable.  Varieties  of  wine  grapes  therefore  need  not h 
noticed  here,  Ibrther  than  by  staling  that  tbey  are  ver)  » 
rocrous;  many  of  them  form  small  compact  buncbtt% 
the  *  Miller's  Burgundy,'  which  is  indeed  one  of  then.  ■ 
i^  the  sort  of  black  cluster  grape  with  woolly,  mealy  ieoa 
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the  walls  of  houses  near  L  > 
following  are  suitable  loi-  a  vinery: — Black  h  ronUr^ 
Black  Prince,  Black  Hambure.  West's  St.  Peter's.  Bbik 
Morocsook  Red  Ftont^nan,  White  do.,  Grixaly  do.,  Ri^ 
Maseadine,  ChaoHlas  If  usqu«.  White  Muscat  of  Akw 
dria ;  the  la<it  requires  a  strong  beat.  For  valla, 
none  fruits  better,  or  forms  a  baudsomer  bunch  tiian  oi 
Royal  Muscadme;  it  l^  pn  U  nable  to  the  Sweetwater,  mb-: 
generally  forms  a  ragged  bunch  in  consequeuoe  af  a  gftf 
number  of  the  berries  being  small  and  abortive ;  tbe  Kim 
Prinee  and  Bsneiione  will  sometimee  etseeeed;  aad  iii 
Sarly  Black  July  and  Burgundy  fHadc  CItteter  wfll  lipa 
still  better,  but  the  1  ^l^r^.^^  of  the  latter  are  very  sma'L 

The  only  fruit*  -nil  ru  uMniug  to  be  notieed,  tbe  >-ant<» 
of  which  ■.r-f  oi'  :i:iy  HTiportmeob  are  flgjih  goaeebemiaBmi 
currant^  and  pine-applcs. 

In  some  parts  of  England  tbe  Wm  hmn  &I  tbe  epen  ir ; 
but  in  order  to  ennro  its  doing  a\  a  warm, «  mmt  emd; 
s]>eakinj:,  a  dry  snbsofl  is  ebeohitely  neeeassiy;  wfeecbsrt 
be  grown  as  a  standard  in  the  open  ground  ot  a^ainsl  i 
wall,  or  forced  under  plas.*.  Whcrtrver  the  m>iI  \s  T*'tHn:'^» 
of  water,  it  will  refMin  the  n >1'1  rn-S'-  nt'\\;ntrr  ud  late  \r. 
Spring.  In  fkct,  if  the  subsoil  be  very  wet.  its  temperstet 
will  approximate  to  that  of  spring  water,  which  ta  f^. 
land  is  UtUe  above  Mf  Fabr.  tiHoogbout  tbe  whole  jm: 
an  amount  of  nolld  wfcidi  the  mete  of  Ibe 


not  accustomed  to  in  summer  in  ir^  natn-p  rlimn%-  i 
and  Barbarv,  or  even  where  it  ha*  tj(.-ic  nut'  i nii:..-! 
South  of  liurope.  Or,  if  the  sprinp*  ^lllil  I't  liill  so  i«t 
during  summer,  as  to  leave  the  rout*  wf  the  Fig  tree  csi^ 
fectcd  by  their  presence,  tbe  temperatare  of  tbe  surbn 
will  be  suddenly  raised  by  the  first  leia  Aei  frOs.  Ha 
often  takes  place  towards  the  end  of  eummer,  and  a  mfm- 
abundant  prowth  ensues,  too  late  for  being  completed  l*4n 
winter,  f  igs  8uccee<l  well  in  Sussex,  where  the  *ulw«^ 
is  chalk, and  the  rain  nassesoff  as  it  feU-i ;  and  in  j»nT'»r.-r 
borders  for  it,  tlw  whole  should  be  enmpaeed  of  such  am»- 
rials  as  are  pervioos  te  water.  Some  of  tbe  fioect  vaneiKs 
of  flgs  for  tnis  climate  are  the  Brown  TarkBy.  Bmuttmifk 
White  Marseilles,  Nerii,  Pregusaata.  While  Iw  bin.  Usees 
Ischia,  Yellow  Ischia.  The  Brown  Turkey  in  well  adapted  P 
forcing,  for  which  purpose  the  Prcj;uss*<a,  Wbiie  Marseille, 
and  tbelffblte.  Brown,  and  Yellow  Isehiae  are  also  pr^^^ 

OoaanBXKIss  are  brougtit  to  greater  pe^fecttoa  m  Ikv 
tain  than  in  any  other  coontry.  Tne  varieties arenwrnewwcL 
and  manr  nf  thsm  ha%e  been  raised  to  JisaeMbsMy  cbitif 
by  the  ma  iff  tiring  Twpulatien,  with  a  view  se  prtNS  fc 
is  to  be  reuM  ill  1  il  m  itn  latter  have  generally  Ijeeni'jrde'^ 
solely  with  reference  to  weight;  hence  a  uumber  ef  lar-s 
but  coar-e  sorts  hate  been  brought  into  culiir«nt«i.  lo 
making  the  fullowmg  selectjon.  tevotv  and  o«  ttte  hat 
been  kept  in  view. 

Fruit  ri^i  -  Red  ChatnpaCTe;  Red  Warrmjrton  ;  Kece"! 
Seedlint;  VVarringtoti ;  RoukIi  Re<l,  used  f<>r  presemas; 
Re<l  Turkey  ;  Rob  Roy  :  Ironmonger.  Fr^nt.  y^tivm. 
Yellow  Champagne ;  Early  Sulphur ;  RumbulUon.  n-hieb 
IS  much  used  fbr  bottling.  Prvit,  green  r  Eariy  Grmi 
Uaityi  Pitmaston  Green  Gags;  Green  Wabtof;  fu- 
kinsonS  Latire);  MasMV^  Heert  ef  <hk',  Kdntds's 
JollvTar.  Frutt.vMte:  White  Champaere  •  Eaiiy  Whits; 
Woodward's  Whitesmith;  TaylorV  Hrii;lu  Venus;  CsosV 
White  Eagle:  White  Honey. 

The  varieties  of  CttRRAN-re  iiri  f.rablf?  for  cuitiraticB  »n 
ver)-  few.    Of  Mack  eurraui iie  Bbek  Naples  and  tir 
Black  Gianeaiw  tbe  beet  The  White  Dutch.  Red 
Knight's  Sweet  Red,  and  KBigb<^  Lwge  Bad, 
best  sorts  of  whtlSk  and  fed  I 
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The  PiwB'Applb  U  the  only  'tropiml  fruit  which  is  culti- 
rated  to  any  extent  in  this  country.  Tlio  toBt  variotics  Br« 
liie  Queen,  Moscow  Queen,  Black  Jamaien.  Brown  Sugar* 
loaf,  and  Black  Antisua;  IheEnvilltMclVfluUiFrandMMa 
art!  RuUivated  more  for  their  sit*  thtn  fhvovT. 

FRUITS.  PRESERVATION  OF.  The  apple  and  peor. 
the  two  atapie  fruita  of  this  oounlry,  are  of  90  muoh  im- 
portance to  ^reat  numbers  of  persona,  that  wc  shull  not  dis- 
miM  this  anbject  without  giving  some  infotmation  concern- 
Iflg  tb*  best  means  of  preserving  them  dwingtiie  autumn 
and  winter ;  for  it  W  an  object  of  no  little  moment  to  bo  able 
to  prolong  the  dumtion  of  the  season  of  these  Aruits  even  for 

'»  8itii;lo  iiKn.i  h. 

A  few  earl;  ranetiut  may  be  eaten  from  the  tree,  or 
when  recently  gathered;  but  the  greater  and  by  fiir  the 
moat  vataabla  portion  rvquire  to  be  kept  for  mbm  tim* 
until  Huif'  Boquira  a  profMr  degree  of  uwttawnMSt  Hau, 
most  pears  are  extremely  hard  when  gathered :  some  even 
remain  so  .during  the  winter,  and  only  become  melting,  or 
of  a  buttery  consistency,  in  the  spring.  Api^len,  although  it 
is  their  proiK^rty  tu  remain  a  lung  time  nearly  as  cnsp  as 
when  gathered,  yet  are  at  Hrst  too  acid  for  the  dessert,  and 
raquire  to  b«  stored  up  in  the  same  rnannar  as  pears,  until 

'  tlMur  juieea  aequira  a  rloh  sugary  flavour.  Ifeny  variatiea 
indeed  permanently  retain  iheir  acidity,  but  such  are  only 
proper  for  culitmry  purpuiieg,  for  which  indeed  thoir  bri»k- 
Veas  renders  thorn  eli^nble. 

With  regard  to  the  gathering  and  storing  of  apple*  or  pears, 
having  in  view  their  most  perfect  pnisarvatian,  it  is  neces«ary 
that  tha  ntheringahoddiM  par  formed  in  all  oaaea  vhan  tha 

'  twaa  and  fhnC  mm  perfhedy  dry.  No  prucisa  tina  can  ha 
specified  ns  to  the  period  of  tlie  -  m  when  any  particular 
v.inety  ought  to  be  tuken  ;  f  jr  liiia  la  uiHuanced  variously 
hy  circiunstuncos  connected  with  >ioil,  climate,  anil  situation. 
The  best  general  rule  la,  tu  gather  when  tlie  fruit-stalk  so- 

C rates  easily  from  the  spur,  on  the  fruit  being  raised  by  the 
nd  from  its  natural'  or  ptDduUnvi  pgaitioa.  TbaM  MB 
acareely  any  exceptions  to  this  ml^  uoleai  as  wgatda  m  Ibv 
of  the  summer  and  early  nultmni  varieties,  in  which  the 
ttavour  m  unproved  by  ^.iiac;,ng  a  little  earlier  than  is  in- 
dicated by  the  above  cntei  ion. 
The  traatmant  of  the  fruit  after  gathering  is  by  no  mctins 
s  miAm ;  aooM  lay  it  diiactly  on  tha  ahalTM  of  the  fruit- 
r  nom,  ©r  whaitvav  aU*  it  is  intended  to  nmain  tiU  ftt  for 
!  use;  otbert  oania  it  ta  undergo  a  proeaaa  of  fbrmantation, 
ca!led  5.\vealing,  liy  tlirowiti};  it  in  u  heap,  and  covering  it 
u  itli  some  dry  substance,  ueiierally  straw  ;  in  nome  uistuiices 
e\en  blnnkets  have  been  u-scl  f  t  this  purpose.   After  it  has 
pcrspireil  iur  ten  days  or  a  furlnigbt.  it  is  spread  out  at  a 
time  when  the  air  is  dr>-,  in  order  to  expedite  the  cvapnra- 
tioQ  of  the  moistora.  All  unaound  apacimens,  er  even  such 
as  are  sntpectad  ofbatog  bo,  aie  dien  aeporetad.  In  the  ease 
of  particularly  valuable  sorts,  it  has  boon  recommended  to 
wipe  «pff  (he  moisture  with  flannel :  hut  tins  pmreedin??,  for 
reasons  hereafter  to  be  explained,  is  not  iidvi-abic. 

With  regard  to  the  final  storing  up,  as  u  has  been  proved 
by  axpemnc»  that  certain  methods  gucccssftdty  practised 
by  loma^  have  tumad  out  a  Isiluie  when  attempted  by 
others,  and  as  thaae  fhiita  are  axtansivelreultivated  by  per- 
sons Variously  circumstanced,  some  of  whom  are  compelU  d 
by  nece<mity  to  practise  perhaps  not  the  very  best  mode,  but 
tlie  Ixst  they  can  command,  it  will  be  proper  to  detail  the 
various  methods  that  have  hitherto  been  tried,  hi  order  that 
aoeh  as  im  moat  deserving  of  recommendation  may  be 
peinted  out;  a»  wall  aa  ttwaa  which  ought  to  ha  avoided  in 
every  possible  «aa« 

The  followmg  are  the  different  modes  m  which  apples  and 
pears  have  been  deposited  for  wiuter  use- — 1.  In  single 
layers  on  the  bare  shelves  of  u  fruit-ruom.  2.  In  the  same 
manner,  btu  covered  with  light  canvass,  which  must  be  dried 
occaaianally,  as  it  abaortaa  tha  evaporation.  3.  In  dose 
diawoe;  one  layer,  or  several  layers  in  depth.  4.  In  dry 
aadtt  without  any  interposing  material ;  a  few  weeks  atiov 
they  are  first  put  iti  tliev  rc(iuire  to  be  c^irefuUy  picked 
fJVCT.  the  casks  made  perfectly  dry  and  ro-fiiled,  the  head 
'  I 'sely  fitted,  and  the  fruit  on  tlo  aooount  disturbed  till 
unpacked  fur  use.  5  In  boxea»  caahs^  tacga  gardan  pots, 
or  jars,  with  pure  and  dry  aaiul  mtnpoted  uatwaen  the 
^  byen  of  fruit.  6.  In  jars  in  which  no  sand  or  other  sub- 
is  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  fruit,  the 
nioullis  of  the  jars  being  covered  with  a  piece  of  kIuIc. 

whole  plunged  in  a  quantity  of  dry  sand,  so  as  to  be 
'***nliMlHa&withafk«a  atnmfheis.  Ilia  aand  baing 


a  slow  conductor  ofcalor:  ,  tlu'  gu  lden  changes  of  tempera^ 
ture  and  their  powerful  effects  tn  causing  the  decay  of  . 
fruiU  are  avoided.  7.  In  haapa  in  a  dry  airy  loft,  a  slight 
covering  of  atraw  haing  given  to  pioiaet  than,  firom  firoat. 
a.  In  haahefa  lined  with  atnw.  9.  In  eW  eeUaia  ex- 
cluded from  the  H^ht,  which  is  in  all  en-r~  injurious.  10. 
In  dark  but  airy  vaults.  !1,  On  a  mu  I'l  ^  ule,  under  a 
bell-i,'la!«i  cemented  down  air-tight  ;  this  i  r  i-i  not  be  done 
on  wood  the  least  resinouSi  for  oven  the  white  deal,  which, 
when  made  into  open  ahelvaa,  eomBnaieates  none  of  ita 
flavour  to  the  fruit,  yet  wbm  anpparthwa  elose  beU*gla«^ 
strongly  taints  whatever  fruit  is  ptaeaa  in  it,  by  the  eon* 
flnol  and  accumuhiting  exhalation.  12.  Buried  in  a  bati 
placed  on  four  bricks,  under  another  box  inverted,  in  an 
excavation  so  deep  that  the  upper  portion  of  the  fruit  may 
be  14  or  3  feet  below  the  surlkce  of  the  earth.  13.  In 
Uueihed  grain,  or  in  corn  staeks.  14.  Reposing  on  wheat 
straw,  with  or  without  a  eovering  of  the  same.  15.  In  ohaff 
of  wheat  or  oats.  18.  In  flax-seed  chaff.  17.  In  powdeied 
charcoal ;  this,  if  it  cannot  prevent,  will  in  no  degree  con- 
tribute to  d«May,  either  internally  or  externally.  It  ihe 
substance  in  which  the  imported  Newtown  pippins  arc  fre- 
Quently  paelied,  and  they  would  arrive  much  sounder  than 
they  do  wane  H  not  ft*  tta  brotaaa  they  evidently  appear 
to  have  reeeivedfcevionatoaiiportatian.  IS.  In  diied  Ikni 
leaves. 

Amongst  so  great  a  variety  of  modes,  it  is  (  liviui;-] v 
af  cansiderable  importance  to  ascertain  not  only  which  are 
the  best,  but  which  experience  has  inovBd  to  be  the  worst. 
Tbia  inquiry  ia  most  idvantageonaly  poianad  by  settling  in 
the  flial  inatanee  what  the  eireunntaneas  are  that  have  bean 

universally  found  dctrimf^ntal  to  the  preser%ation  nf  fnnfs. 
As  was  remarked  waeli  mentioning  the  sixth  mude,  atmo- 
Hpherie  changes  have  very  great,  if  not  tlie  most  powerful 
influenoes :  firstly,  as  regards  their  calorific  efleets,  and 
secondly,  their  hygrumetrical.  In  the  fbrmer  respect,  the 
eKpaoaion  and  eomlenaation  ooeasioned  by  the  rise  and  £iU 
of  temperature  must  work  a  change  in  the  state  of  the 
juires,  aoubtles<;  often  at  variance  with  the  Kradual  chemical 
change  which  these  juices  naturally  undergo  ;  hence,  those 
fruits  that  are  most  exposed  to  vicissitudes  of  temperature 
are  found  to  ba  most  apt  to  ikil  in  attaining  their  fuU 
sugary  mellow  perfention.  Again,  when  warm  weather 
suddenly  Bneeaeaa  eold,  the  air  in  the  room  is  of  a  higher 
temperature  than  the  fnitt,  until  stioh  time  aa  the  lattar 

ac<juiro  from  the  formrT  ;ir.  equality  of  temperature;  and 
until  such  time  as  tliis  lukun  place,  the  fruit,  from  its  cold* 
ne»i«,  acis  as  a  condenser  of  the  vapour  existing  in  the 
warmer  atmosphere  by  which  it  is  surrounderl,  and  the  stir> 
face  consequently  becomes  covered  with  a  great  depooition 
of  moisturok  aa  wiU  be  the  case  with  a  ghus  filled  with  water 
colder  than  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  into  whieh  it  ia 
brought.  The  more  smooth  and  k''*^'')  the  \ariety  of  apple 
or  pear,  the  t^rcater  is  the  conden>ation  uii  Us  surface. 
Russeled  api'le-  and  peiirs  exhibit  the  least  effects  in  this 
way,  then  rouu^li  d:y  coal  being  in  less  immediate  contact 
with  the  cold  juices  of  the  fruit. 

From  the  above  it  is  suHicienlly  evident  that  variations  in 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as  regards  its  temperature,  have 
injurious  effects  by  ine  expansion  and  C'jndcn>ati  <n  uf  the 
juices,  and  by  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  tlie  surface, 
partly  owing  to  atmospheric  humidity,  but  chietly  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  latter  being  condensed  upon  the  frtti^ 
as  above  explained.  This  deposition  of  meiatnie  teoda  to 
decompose  the  skin  and  to  render  it  less  ethcacious  as  a 
protector.  It  therefore  follows,  that  where  fiutt  i»  not  kept 
closely  packed,  it  should  be  exposed  to  as  little  change  of 
temperature  as  possible,  and  should  also  be  pre!>ervcd  from 
the  full  effects  of  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  moistunw 
If  a  circulation  of  air  could  be  secured  of  a  uniform  t«m« 
perature  and  drynesa,  or  nearly  so,  there  is  no  doubt  aa 
to  the  superionty  of  flavour  whieh  the  fruit  would  ac- 
quire. The  wateiy  particleii  would  exhale,  and  at  the  same 
lime  shnvellirig  would  not  take  place  to  any  great  extent 
lor  this  eljietly  occurs  in  consequence  of  expansion  and 
contraction,  and  alternate  moisture  and  dryness  of  thetUf' 
face,  the  reaulta  of  irreguJaritiea  in  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. It  nay  be  here  observed,  that  wiping  the  fruit  ia 
injurious.  The  skin.<  of  fruits  are  more  nr  le~s  covered 
wuh  a  secretiuii,  technically  called  iho  Uuom,  which  every 
one  will  have  observed  on  grapes  and  plums,  on  both  of 
which  it  is  very  ooiispu;uou»,aad  aJthougn  lesaso  on  applea 
aadpaaii^  yet  it  doaa  esiat  on  tbam,  aod  ita  vaa  la  to  fi» 
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teet,  in  a  gr^at  niDasurc,  the  skin  from  the  cRects  of  mw-, 
,  tiire.   Some  iVuil-growen>  are  lo  well  awaie  of  Uiis  that 
tb^  will  not  oven  handle  thetf  most  ahoiea  ir^pMis  in 
(Mtieria^  «xoq»t  by  the  stalk. 

Light  u  foalid  to  be  iojarious ;  all  agree  tlwt  ftnh  keeps 
best  in  total  darkness.  This  arises  from  a  specific  stimulus 
being  exercined  upun  the  vogelable  tissue  by  this  atrent. 
If  a  U!af,  a  ^rt-cti  brani-h,  or  sucli  a  green  surface  as  that  of 
an  applo  or  ]>oar  bu  exposed  to  Uzbt,  even  in  the  roost  dif- 
ftisea  state,  evaporation  talow  ]^«ce;  but  as  soon  as  the 
stimulus  of  light  is  withdrawn,  evaporation  ceases.  Speak- 
ing of  plants  in  general,  evaporation  from  the  ereen  parts 
takcA  ]>lacc  aU  day  \onf^  and  ceases  at  night. 

The  preceding  ob*er\'ations  will  explain  the  reason  why 
afrnit-room  is  best  in  a  dry  situation,  on  the  north  side  of  a 
wall  or  other  building  where  the  sun's  beat  will  not  readily 
disturb  tho  temperature.  The  roof  shoiUd  be  double,  ead 
Ule  VsUs  hoUov;  the  windows  small.  There  should  be  a 
fldl  eonunand  of  ventilation ;  but  the  room  should  also  be 
capable  of  bein^,'  entirely  shut  up. 

Ventilation  r^hould  be  used  only  when  the  air,  owing  to 
the  cxhatation.s  from  the  fruit,  is  not  perfectly  sweet ;  when 
this  IS  not  the  case,  air  must  be  admitted  ia  whatever  oon« 
dition  it  ma^  happen  to  bo ;  but  it  woidd  b»  nuMt  dednU* 
to  admit  air  copiously  only  when  ti  is  of  an  equal  tern- 
ferature  teiih  that  qf  the  interior  of  the  room.  The  latter 
should  be  in  two  or  tlirce  compartments,  in  ordt  r  i  i  k.-«p 
the  late  Kortu  entirely  free  from  the  contaminating  effects  of 
exhalations  of  fruit  ia  «  ftllly  ripe  state. 

These  being  the  conditions  under  which  the  ripening, 
deesy,  and  preterration  of  apples  and  pears  always  take  place, 
the  reader  will  have  no  dilRcidty  in  judging  of  the  relative 
advantages  of  the  18  rooth<xls  already  named.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  are  plans  in  ■vvlu  li  the 
circumstances  essential  to  tlie  preservation  of  fruit  are  nearly 
eompletely  complied  with.  Nos.  8,  ll,  14,  )S,  and  16, 
UM  mdt  either  because  ef  the  liabili^  of  the  malarial  in 
wbidi  they  are  packed  to  deoomposition,  by  which  the  fruit 
acquires  a  tainted  musty  ta.stc,  or  herau"'*  fbrv  ran  only  he 
applied  on  a  very  stnall  scale.  Nos.  9  una  i  j  are  chictly 
objectionable  because,  owing  to  the  almost  total  absence  of 
evaporation,  the  fruit,  although  well  preserved  and  plump, 
is  apt  to  be  watery  and  tasteless.  Mo.  17  is  a  troublesome 
and  dirty  praetioe;  Nos.  13  and  18  ai«  flaaellaint  vhea  op- 
portunity  occurs  of  practisinf  tbem ;  but  No.  10,  in  dark 
but  .li  y  vaults,  is  undoubtedly  that  which  most  completely 
oompiiL's  w  iih  the  I'onditions  necessary  for  preservation,  and 
is  mut  }i  [he  ill        \\  Lj  have  known  iipples,  that  are  usually 

decayed  io  I'ebniarjr,  preserv^i  till  Midsuminer  in  this  I 


m  Litnor,  in  all  tiwii  fteahnaw  aiid  oolaar,  tad  nanrly  al 

their  tlavoor. 

With  regaid  to  nuts  and  walnuts^  tlia  only  precautioi 
that  it  ia  nacaiiiiy  W  tako  for  theirBHaefvaiienisioimaaii 
tain  the  air  in  which  thay  are  ptaaed  in  a  constant  abita  a 

nioisture.  !5urving  in  the  eartli,  placing  in  a  damp  ccllr.- 
mixing  wiiLk  ti^mp  sand,  and  many  such  plans  hsvo  \  rcr 
recommended  ;  but  they  are  all  objectionaWe,  either  becau5< 
they  keep  the  fruit  too  moisit,  or  do  not  ofitr  any  impedt- 
ment  to  its  becoming  mouldy.  We  believe  the  best  ofni. 
plans  is  to  pack  than  in  g^aaad  aafthan  iaf%  ihmwisig  * 
small  quantity  of  salt  on  the  laat  layer  Mbie  (ha  jar  it 
closed. 

Apples  and  pears  dried  in  ovens  may  bo  preserved  foi 
years.   Bosc  states  that  he  has  tried  the  latter,  after  thret 
years'  pivsarvation,  and  found  them  still  good ;  but  tbeyan 
best  daring  the  first  year.  They  are  placed  in  the  ovce 
after  the  bread  is  drawn.  The  process  is  repeated  a  tmctmi 
third,  or  fourth  time,  according  as  the  sixe  or  nature  of  th» 
firuit  may  require.    The  heat  roust  not  be  -i  L^reat  as  t: 
scorch,  nor  must  the  fruit  be  dried  to  hardness.  WL- 
propcrly  done,  they  are  kept  in  a  dry  place.    Another  » 
thod,  chiefly  practised  on  Uie  rousselets,  and  of  these  tin 
noasalet  de  Roefans  is  tin  best  for  the  purpose,  is  to  gstk- 
thc  fruit  a  Uttle  before  maturity ;  after  being  half  hdA 
in  a  !imall  quantity  of  water,  they  are  peeled  and  draiae 
They  arc   then   placed  in  tho  oven,  and  heated 
suitsble  degree,  for  twelve  hours.   Tbey  aru  then  m»qk. 
in  syrap,  to  which  have  been  added  brandy,  cmnir^ei 
and  dovea.  Tbay  an  again  returned  to  the  oven, 
haatad  toataaadagraathaaatflrst:  thisoperatioiiklfcnir 
repeated. 

The  flattened  dried  a])plcs,  called  beaufint,  so  abannai:: 
in  the  I^ondon  shops,  are  prepare<l  in  Norfolk,  from  a  viripri 
of  apple  called  the  Norfolk  beaufin:  it  lias  a  mid  it.it, 
which  resiatitlrilbout  bursting,  the  heavy  pres*\ire  to  which 
the  apples  arc  snlgacted  in  the  oven,  during  ibaitav  voi 
lcniz:thencd  praeeas  of  drying. 

PRUME'NTIUS.    [.VHYSSINIA.S  CimtsTiAVs:  Aot' 
FRUSTUM,  a  portion  cut  off  from  any  »olid  figure. 
term  is  most  frequentl  y  a]  [  l  ed  in  the  case  of  the  concird 
conoidal  surfaces  of  revolution.   By  'frustum  of  a  cone'  <^ 
meant  any  part  cut  off  from  a  cone  which  doei  BOt  contx.' 
tha  varteK.  This  distinction  is  drawn  beeanaa  any  pait  4 
whieii  eontains  the  vartex  is  another  eooa^ 
FU'CINUS.  [Celano,] 
FUCOI'DEiE.  [PsKUDOZOAaiA-] 
MTlUS.    [Sea  W  1:1  d] 
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